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WOTES OF THE WEEK. 


During the week Mayor Grace, of New York, 
and the new mayor of Brooklyn, Mr. Seth Low, 
have laid before the respective boards of alder- 
men their annual messages. The production of 
Mayor Grace is noteworthy from the fact that, 
while nominally addressed to the Board of 
Aldermen, it is really intended for the powers at 
Albany, to which place the seat of government 
of New York city was transferred some years 
ago. Details aside, the meaning of Mayor 
Grace’s message is that the metropolis is cursed 
with quite as irresponsible and expensive a 
system of government as is possible without 
actually transferring the titles of the private 
property of taxpayers to the officials. The fact is 
that during late years the place occupied by the 
officials has so encroached upon that of the tax- 
payers that the city might seem to be its govern- 
ment rather than the one and a quarter millions 
of busy people engaged in industry and trade. 
It is, indeed, surprising that New York city main- 
tains its high rate of growth and trade advance- 
ment while its mode of government is so 
expensive, crude and unsatisfactory. © It is noto- 
rious that the residents of the central parts of the 
city exchange their money for tax receipts, and 
as an equivalent are given the privilege of bribing 
the minor officials, whose business is to sweep 
the streets and remove ashes and garbage, to do 
their duty. The ash men and street sweepers 
from Twenty-third to Seventy-fifth streets along 
the principal avenues are practically in the pay 
of the householders. Were the seat of govern- 
ment not removed to Albany the indignation of 
the people would speedily find a remedy at the 
polls, but as things are the legislature must first 
give back to the voters of the city the oppor- 
tunity to make their influence immediately felt. 


Mr. Grace files a schedule of city property which 
he would apparently have the public believe is 
an offset to the city debt. The public squares 
and parks are put in at an off-hand valuation. of 


a 





$106,416,460; the buildings of the Department | United States during the past week as one of 


of Charities and Corrections at $13,583,000, and 
the Water Department property at $90,000,000. 
These, with minor items varying from $1,000,000 
to $6,000,000, bring the total up to $243,985, 499. 
As the ‘*net funded debt”? on December 31, 
according to the mayor, was only $98,302,854, it 
would seem from the face.of the returns that 
the corporation has a handsome surplus, and 
should either declare a dividend or issue addi- 
tional stock on account of accrued earnings 
carried to ‘construction account.” It would 
have been much more to the point had 
Mayor Grace given an analysis of the an- 
nual appropriation to the Department of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, with the view of show- 
ing how much is worse than wasted, than to 
exhibit the buildings thereof as ‘‘assets.”” The 
argument as to the absolute necessity of a 
return of the right of governing to the voters 
of the city is, of course, well founded. This 
must come about before anv comprehensive 
scheme of administrative reform can be formu- 
lated and carried out. On this point New York 
can learn a useful lesson from the late develop- 
ments in Philadelphia, which go to prove that 
local reforms must originate with the péople 
The first thing to be 
done in New York is to enter upon a propa- 
gandizing movement to compel the legislature 
to give back to the city the free working of the 
representative principle—a local legislature, with 
absolute power of taxation and appropriation, 
and a responsible executive. 


immediately interested. 


In Brooklyn Mayor Low is confronted with 
no common task. It appears that, while having 
an untrammeled power of appointment, he must 
submit his removals to the Supreme Court. 
This is government by lawsuit, which produced 
such farcical results in New 
Mayor Cooper’s administration. In lieu of 
an absolute power of removal, Mr. Low has 
exacted from all his appointees to office a 
promise that-a resignation will be forthcoming 
whenever asked for. While holding the heads 
of departments to this strict accountability, 
the mayor ‘‘ will have nothing to do with the 
patronage of the departments.” It is a striking 
fact that Mr. Low, as a business man, distinctly 
avers that the system of bookkeeping in the 
Arrears Department of the Brooklyn Tax Office 
is so bad that it is impossible to give the 
amount of arrearages, and that it will be 
sary ‘*to change the form of accounts to 
a clear understanding of the magnitude of the 
arrears problem.” This is confirmatory of our 
position that the crying evil in connection with our 
city governments is the defective accounting in- 
duced by the loose credit system which has every- 
where prevailed. In devising satisfactory methods 
of city accounting Mr. Low will have oppor- 
tunity to confer great good upon Brooklyn and 
indirectly upon other cities as well. He is 
apparently of the belief that the taxes of a city 
should be limited by an act of the legislature. 
The sound doctrine here is to take away entirely 
the p-wer to contract, and thén to let the councils 
of a city levy all the taxes to which the voters 
are willing to submit—else the representative 
principle is a failure. Mr. Low has an oppor- 
tunity for good not often offered toa man. The 
danger is that the taxpayers of Brooklyn will 
expect much in a short time, as though the 
neglect of many years could be remedied in a 
single mayoralty term. 


York during 


actual 
neces- 
obtain 


Special telegrams from thirty-five trade cen- 
tres, to BRADSTREET’s yesterday, characterize 
the general trade situation throughout the 





comparative dullness. The results of taking 
accounts of stocks and striking balances for the 
In 
nearly all lines of staple goods the total volume 
of sales made exceeded that of 1880. 
departments, however, despite this increase in 
the of competition, 
unseasonable weather and other causes have 
combined to so reduce the margins of profit that 
but little remains. This appears to be specially 
true of the boot and shoe trade. During the 
past year numerous dry goods houses have 
added shoe departments, and many furnishing 
goods firms have incorporated boots and shoes 
into their stocks. These, with warm weather in 
December and poor collections in the south, 
southwest and in some localities in the north- 
west, have combined to cause numerous embar- 


year has, as a whole, proved satisfactory. 
In some 


quantity goods — sold, 


rassments. A similar story is true in the cases 
of jobbers of heavy woolens, although the out- 
come does not promise to be so severe. The 
question of mercantile collections just at this 
time becomes an important one. It is gratify- 
ing, however, to learn that, on the whole, 
throughout the country the collections are ina 
fairly satisfactory condition. An extended tele- 
graphic inquiry on the subject, with replies from 
our own correspondents numerous cities 
throughout the United States, is published else- 


where in this issue. 


at 


The New York stock market has been trying 
since Wednesday to recover from the violent fall 
of prices on Tuesday. A new year’s rise had 
been hoped for, but a drop came instead, which 
is frequently the experience of Wall street. What 
every one expects is the thing that does not 
happen. 
rect to say that the rise was hoped for, rather than 
expected; for the stock market has gone from 
bad to worse of late to such a degree that to the 
average operator only hope is left. He is hoping 
now that the bottom has been touched. Prices 
are down to the figures about the same as they 
were before the great speculative boom of the 
past twelve months began. A disastrous year, 
in the bad seasons and the long protracted rail- 
road war, has brought this about. Traffic has 
fallen off; expenses increased; the public will 
not buy stocks, nor even bonds, unless they be 
old and well-established securities; new enter- 
prises are paralyzed by financial distress, and the 


In this case, however, it is more cor- 


loan market is in a state killing to stock specula- 
tion. At the same time, it is speculation only 
which seems badly hurt, and the fact that it is 
hurt is no cause for regret. It was running 
wildly rampant up to last July. Since then there 
has been a severe weeding out of the wildcat 
enterprises, which is still going on. 
is painful, but it is salutary. 


The process 


A special committee of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, appointed to consider what means 
are necessary to revive American shipping inter- 
ests and make recommendations thereon, reported 
to that body on Thursday last. The committee 
found that the practical absence of an American 
mercantile marine has resulted in a loss of $100,- 
000,000 in freights annually, and in the loss to 
the country of shipbuilding and repairing and 
attendant industries. It is recommended that 
inducements be offered capitalists to engage in 
shipbuilding by means of lessened taxation on 
capital so engaged, as well as by direct bounty or 
legislation bearing upon the much to be desired 
result, is also suggested. In this direction is also 
mentioned the abolition of consular fees, the 
revocation of laws requiring the payment of three 
months’ wages to seamen discharged in foreign 


-made last year over 1880. 


| ry 

ports, and Geka : kindled ‘ynatters tending to 
render the regulations affecting the American sea- 
man less objectionable. It is also believed that 
be fitted with life- 
saving apparatus, in conformity with those of 


other nations, and that their measurement and 


American vessels should 


furnishings should also be governed more by 


general usage on craft owned abroad. Last, 
it is interesting to note, the recommendation is 
made that all foreign material entering into the 
construction of a ship be admitted to the United 
States free of duty. The report, for the most 
part, will hardly fail to interest the support of 
those having an intelligent view of the interests 


of an American mércantile marine. 





The iron market opened for the year very 
strong. Manufacturers are seemingly aroused to 
the necessity of preventing a further advance in 
prices. Consumers show greater anxiety for 
prompt delivery. Crude iron is quiet, and fin- 
ished is more active because of an unexpected 
advance which grew out of the cautious methods 
of manufacturers as to the naming of prices on 
future deliveries. The Pittsburgh iron manufac- 
turers decided to reaffirm the 2%c. card. For 
weeks past the question of an advance has been 
mooted thereand elsewhere. Fear of imports, as 
well as a desire to maintain uniformity of prices, 
An advance of the card 


two or three tenths could 


dictated this action. 
not benefit much 
of the trade having old contracts at fixed prices, 
but would tend to check consumption. The 
The possi- 
bility of importations before spring exerts some 


foreign market is closely watched. 


degree of influence on the provision for future 
requirements, and makes the trade more content 
Wants for the 
next two months are generally sufficiently pro- 


to abide present high prices. 


rush 
Demand is very heavy in all 


vided for to render any extraordinary 
improbable. 
channels, but production is advancing with 
steady pace. 





As to pig iron, the case is about as follows: 
Last year’s output was 500,000 gross tons in 
excess of the previous year. If the produc- 
tion of this year exhibits a like increase, that 
point is safe. But last year we started with 
650,000 gross tons, or 732,000 net tons. 
what source will this factor be supplied ? 


From 
Then 
imports for the past year, as stated, were 390,000 
tons. Pig imports have been steadily declining, 
and, should they so continue, from what source 
As to the first 
point, it may be open to question whether with 
nearly all the available blast furnace capacity 
engaged, as is reported, that an additional output 


will that factor be furnished ? 


of 500,000 tons can be as readily done as was 
If not, we have 
another: deficiency. Besides, the magnitude of 
the demand for 1882 is not known. ‘The extra- 
ordinary activity of last year did not begin until 
July. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that the 


This year it begins with January. 


unused blast furnace capacity is an uncertain 
element, to be determined largely by the extent of 
the enhancement of pig abroad. Rolling mills 
are everywhere crowded with orders. Demand 
has not abated for several months except for a 
few days last week. Consumptive requirements 
are increasing, and necessarily must while rail- 
road construction makes such strides. The bulk 
of business in finished iron is placed at prices to 
be named at delivery. Stocks are low in all hands, 
and consumptive requirements are expanding. 
The Bessemer rail mills have not reported much 
business recently, neither in the acceptance of 
orders nor in the closing of purchases of foreign 


railway material.¢ 





to 
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THE BUSINESS YEAR AND THE 
MERCANTILE FAILURES. 

The statistics of business are not yet developed 
sufficiently to form a basis for absolutely trust- 
to the 
illuswate, much 


worthy conclusions real condition 
of trade. To 
the loan market and the fluctuations in bank 
reserves, but we have no returns which fully 
the 


real condition of the loan market as to the supply 


as 


is written of 


and accurately reflect, in the wide sense, 


of and the demand for its principal commodity 





credits, and transferable by simple 
bits of paper known as checks, drafts and bills. 
It is, therefore, not always possible to deter- 
mine whether fluctuations in the rate of interest 
in the 


are due to a falling off or an increase 


notably that of railway building in advance of the 
needs of a given region of country. It is well 
known that the railway building of 1881 has been 
in a much greater proportion than before the 
panic of 1873 through regions of country where 
there is a waiting demand for increased railway 
facilities. This is notably true in relation to the 
gratifying railway developments in the southern 
states. It is now given out that the construction 
accounts of leading western railway companies 
are to be considerably restricted for the coming 
year. In other words, a disposition is apparent 
to refrain from extending lines beyond present 
needs or those which will exist in the near future. 
The true secret of this is, most likely, that the 
recently developed reluctance of the public to 








part with their funds for the bonds of construction 
companies and other like wheels-within-wheels 
has compelled railway projectors to restrict their 
operations. This wariness of the public is so 
significant that it is worth asking whether, under 
a closer reporting of railway and commercial 
development, it will not be possible to keep 
investors so clearly informed that a healthful 
application of the brakes at seasonable periods 
will be the resultant. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the present 
situation in the United States is the fairly unex- 
ampled activity in manufacturing industry. We 
have so perfected our own means of gleaning 
promptly information on this point that the 
stopping of a wheel or spindle in the United 





COMPARISON OF FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


FOR FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 





AND FOURTH QUARTERS OF 1881 
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as stated last week, to a continuation of the pres- 
ent activity throughout 1882, and beyond. It is 
believed that a markedly conservative spirit has 
been effective for good in general trade circles 
during the year, and this in spite of the rampant 
speculation in staple products and on the stock 
exchanges. The cause of this conservatism is 
thought to be the lessons learned from the over- 
trading in the winters of 1879-80. It is almost a 
commonplace in economics that the proximate 
cause of financial panics, and the periods of com- 
cial is the rapid 
absorption of capital in profitless enterprises, 


merc depression which follow, 








SUMMARY OF FAILURES FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1881. 
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States by groups. Fan, | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. 
New England states ............ceca08 106 | 106 95 84 
Middle atates: (vi. 52..ncsneseey me escsee 168 134 | 152 97 
Southern; states o7.0i./s,, ceacctonescees 242 130 140 13 
Western statear <.un.-scnas pede 192 123 I 12 
PAcine Stakesccsp sceeeceeecctee seta 7% 82 76 
Territories i135 vcesun casareeeee saree 8 Ir 53 

United States, ..i<.ecscesceces pees WiczOx 583 | 642 | sor 

Principal cities. 
New. York. .:t.: cacecndes coxa sgh ees e 5I 35 39 28 
Philadelphia. . Ir I 12 19 
Boston 2 1 13 lr 
Chicago 3 4 4 8 
Canada and Provinces .............+.- 50 53 71 48 
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States is practically impossible without being at 
once reported in these columns. This is an 
unusual thing to say, but we speak advisedly. 
To illustrate: Our correspondent at New Haven ~ 
is in constant and close communication with 
every industrial centre in the state of Connec- 
ticut, and must learn at once of any widely sig- 
nificant changes in the state of mannfacturing 
industry, which information would, of course, be 
at once forwarded by telegraph to New York. 
The machinery at our service in other states is, 
of course, equally effective. : 

One of the most significant facts which go to 
justify our belief in the continuing material pros- 
perity of the United States is the full assurance 
from Europe that the stream of immigration 
hither will be maintained to the full throughout 
1882. Of late the immigrants to our shores have 
been, on the whole, of a much more well-to-do 
class, on account of their possessing greater 
industrial skill and considerable moneyed capital. 
Thus, they at once become important producers, 
and their needs help to make a wider and larger 
market for the previously established industries 
of the country. 

The accompanying tables give the mercantile . 
failures for 1881, with comparisons for 1879 and 
1880, as reported to BRADSTREET’S. By a liberal 
use of the telegraph the returns were brought 
dowa, to the close of the year with exceptional 
completeness and accuracy. It was, however, 
not possible to give out the returns until the 
developments of Saturday, December 31, had 
been received by telegraph and incorporated in 
the tables. We therefore were unable to give 
the same in advance to the press of the country 
until Saturday evening last. In writing of the 
mercantile failures for the first quarter of this ’ 
year we pointed out that, inasmuch’as trade dis- 
asters are as natural and logical an outcome of 
active business as deaths in the human family, 
a greater number is to be expected when 
trade is at the full and ill-judged ventures 
have had time to come to the point of 
fruition or failure. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising, considering the remarkable activity of 
the year, that the disasters foot up considerably 
in excess of those in 1880. That year marked 
the period when the wrecks consequent upon 
the panic of 1873 had been fairly cleared away, 
and, therefore, the disasters of the year were 
comparatively few. To be sure, in the late 
autumn of 1879 the tide turned, and another era _ 
of industrial and trade prosperity, which has only ae 
now reached its full, was ushered in. But, as 
intimated, at the close of 1879 ventures had not 
come to the trial test. At the outset over-— 
trading marked the course of business, and 
especially in the iron trade. In consequence, 
failures were comparatively numerous in the 
spring of 1880. Succeeding this flurry the course , 
of general trade in the United States has evinced _ 
a noticeable spirit of conservatism. This in spite hs 
of the fact that speculation in stocks and the 
staple products of the soil has been at times 
exceedingly violent. 7 . 

The mercantile failures for the last three years 
were as follows: For 1879, 6,652; for 1880, 4,350; 
for 1881, 5,929. For 1879 the liabilities were 4 
$99,636,342, and the actual assets $48,906, 176, 
or 49 per cent. For 1880 the liabilities were 
$57,120,995, and the assets $27,430,072, or 48 
per cent, while for 1881 the liabilities were 
$76,094,667, and the assets $35,964,180, or 47 : 
percent. It is thus seen that the disasters for — 
1881 outnumber those for 1880 by 1,579, and for 
the reasons indicated. The increase is largely 
in the last quarter of the year. This is due to 
the fact that, as balances have to be struck at the 
end of the year, disasters become more numerous 
when this period draws near. Returns of fail- 
ures, completed after the publication of the sev- 
eral quarterly reports during 1881, have enabled 
us to make perfect the report. The slight 
changes, however, do not materially alter the 
significance of previous tables. 

In discussing the percentages of assets to lia- 
bilities in the accompanying tables, it should be 
borne in mind that failures involving unusually 
large habilities tend to destroy the average. Rec- 
ords extending over a period of years are, there- 


fore, important in arriving at exact conclusions. 
« 
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PORT CHARGES ON AMERICAN 
SHIPPING. 
dU 

There is no danger so dreaded by the sailor, 
none against which his courage and skill avail so 
little to protect the property and lives intrusted 
to his care, as proximity to the land. His ship, 
endowed with all the strength that oak and iron 
can impart, and fitted to endure the most violent 
tempest in the open sea, becomes the most help- 
less object in the world the moment her keel 
grates upon the bottom. Yet the avoidance of 
this peril is the inevitable task that must precede 
the successful completion of every voyage; and 
very few ports, with all the aids to navigation 
possible, are so open and free from obstruction 
as to relieve the master of a vessel from anxiety 
when entering them. The necessity, therefore, 
for some system by which a vessel can rely upon 
finding at the entrance to a port competent 
guides to direct her course past dangers requir- 
ing special knowledge for their avoidance, to a 
safe anchorage within is one of general accept- 
ance, the same holding true, though in less 
degree, of her departure from the port and of 
the navigation of interior waters. Under these 
circumstances, at every port frequented by ship- 
ping there has been evolved a special business of 
“«niloting,”’ followed by men whose occupation 


-and livelihood depend upon supplying the de- 


mand for safe conduct in and out, in all weathers 
and at all seasons of the year. 

The appliances in use at an early day were 
naturally crude and the service itself imperfect, 
but as the business of the port increased these 
gradually improved. The pilots became more 
numerous and skillful, and abandoning the whale- 
boat, which in colonial days took station on 
the bar off Sandy Hook, now ply their trade 
in handsome, well built and well appointed 
schooners, able and fit to go to sea in any 
weather. At first an unorganized body of men, 
pursuing a common avyocation and, as in other 
trades, competing for employment, the pilots 
soon began to see the advantages of combination, 
and in most cases formed themselves into asso- 
ciations, bound by certain rules and dividing the 
profits of the business. The next step was to 
secure legal recognition as an indispensable 
adjunct to commerce, needing for its support 
relief from the uncertainties of trade and special 
protective legislation. By aid of their unity of 
interest and compact organization, supplemented 


by the admitted necessity for their services, the 


pilots have in nearly every state been able to 
obtain the passage of such laws as they thought 
advantageous to themselves, until at length they 
were almost completely emancipated from any 


_ subordination to the interests on which they live. 


So far from being the servants of commerce, 
ministering to its needs with fidelity and skill, 
and trusting to it for remuneration for good servy- 
ice rendered, they have grown to be independ- 
ent corporations, boldly claiming recognition 
from state legislatures as a distinct interest, and 
obtaining protection against the very commerce 
for the service of which only have they a reason 
for existing. 

The advantages of a close corporation, limited 
in membership, is maintained by making admis- 
sion depend, not upon ascertained fitness or 
knowledge, but upon the artificial and perfectly 
unnecessary requirement of a six or seven years’ 
apprenticeship to a pilot already licensed. 

The rates of pay are arbitrarily fixed by the 
state, mainly upon the representations of the 
pilots themselves, and, to clinch the matter, the 
payment of these rates is made compulsory, inde- 
pendently of the employment or need of pilot 


service. 


Boards of trade and chambers of commerce, 
smarting under their enforced exactions, vainly 
petition for relief from a yearly increasing burden. 
The large revenues of the pilot association 
enable them to employ skillful advocates and in- 
fluence legislators who have neither knowledge 
of nor interest in the important questions pre- 
sented for their decision. This condition of 
things seems likely to perpetuate itself, with a 


little prudence on the part of the pilots, so long 


as the source of legislation is removed from the 
erests concerned, and not susceptible of influ- 
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ence by them. The following table is an exhibit 
of the main features of the pilotage systems in 
force in the principal ports of the United States: 





Detention 
Port. Rates per foot of draft. of pilot, Pilot's 
per day. bond, 
Boston...... $1.70 to $5.00. Coasters exempt $3.00 $1,000 
New York.. 2.70to 6.50. Coasters exempt 3.00 500 
Philadelphia 3.00 to 4.16, Pa.coalexempt. 3.00 300 to 500 
Baltimore. .. 3.50to 5.00, Coasters can buy 
INGERSE Mccis ssectecslecuce cin's 3.00 nies 
Norfolk..... aso AP NOt enuivs ccitin eis palea 3.00 500 
Charleston.. 2.85 to 10.00. Statecoast’rsex. 4.00 1,000 
Savannah... 3.29to 6.26. Foreign ships 50 
. per cent. additional........... 4.32 2,000 
Mobile...... 3.50to 6.00.. ; delete miss 
N. Orleans. 3.50to 4.50. ble 2,000 
Galveston.. 4.00.......... 5,000 
S. Francisco 5.00 to sco tons 
toncadditionalws.: ant ees ee 8.00 5,000 
The above rates are compulsory. Philadelphia 


charges one-half pilotage if pilot is not taken. 
San Francisco exempts whaling and fishing ves- 
sels. The remarkable uniformity in the detention 
charge is to be noted. It represents the assumed 
value of a pilot’s time when detained unneces- 
sarily. The bond represents his nominal respon- 
sibility. 

The following are the charges at some of the 
principal ports of Europe: Liverpool, $1 to $2.25 
per foot draft; coasters, half rates. London, $5 
to $140 per vessel; including channel pilotage, 
$5 to $75. Glasgow, 37%4c. to 75c. per foot draft. 
Havre, $5.20 per 1ootons. Amsterdam, accord- 
ing to draft and season. Rotterdam, vessel of 
20 feet, in and out, $175. 

The above rates are compulsory. Reduction 
of from 6 per cent. to 25 per cent. is made in 
favor of steam vessels or sailing vessels in tow. 
The English channel pilotage is not compulsory. 
The most casual inspection reveals the dispropor- 
tion between foreign and American rates, the 
main cause being that with us they are practically 
fixed by the pilots, and abroad by the port pilot- 
age authorities, or the central government, whose 
object is to secure good service with the least 
exactions on commerce. 

The pilots of the port of New York collect 
about $1,000,000 yearly and, after paying all 
expenses, including a handsome interest on the 
cost of their vessels, receive net incomes of 
about $200 or $250 per month. It is no wonder 
that the hard-working masters of vessels, earning 
from $75 to $100 a month, look with envy on 
this little aristocracy, and grudge the enforced 
contributions to their coffers, especially when 
they themselves are perfectly familiar with the 
entrance to the port, and require no assistance in 
bringing their vessels safely in. There is no 
reason why the master of an American vessel, 
making frequent voyages to any given port, 
should be compelled to pay for pilotage any 
more than for towage, unless he sees fit to use 
the service. 
that, were all compulsory features and unneces- 
sary restrictions removed and the rates for pilot- 
age adjusted to a fair valuation, the demand for 
the service would be ample to sustain it. Such 


It is susceptible of demonstration 


is the case for all the ports of Maine and most of 


the New England ports to-day, and such was 
proved to be the case for the port of New York 
when, in 1845, the legislature, forced to recog- 
nize the intolerable evils of the compulsory sys- 
tem, abolished all laws relative to pilotage and 
relegated to the natural law of supply and de- 
mand and the interest of shipowner and under- 
writer the solution of the problem. For eight 
years the service remained free, the pilots being 
licensed and the charges regulated by a board 
chosen by the Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of Underwriters of New York, until, in 1853, 
the pilots, though opposed by the leading in- 
surers and merchants of the city, again seized 
the reins and have ever since been able to defeat 
attempts of commerce to shake off the incubus 
or mitigate the weight of its burden. 

The rates now existing at New York and 
other ports are generally those established dur- 
ing the war, with little subsequent modification, 
notwithstanding that the foreign trade of New 
York has doubled every ten years since 1860, 
and with it the revenues of the pilots. These 
are the only class of men in the country whose 
wages bear no relation either to the cost of living 
or the value of their services, and are artificially 
swollen and maintained by outright taxation of 
a single industry. 

It is probable, that the advocates of reform in 





to reduce rates and repeal compulsory payment. 
Considering the character of the material with 
which they had to deal, it would have been bet- 
ter to seek relief in three ways, viz. : 

First—The relegation by the state of the 
regulation and control of all matters relating to 
pilotage to the Pilot Commissioners of the port. 

Second—The licensing of any master or mate 
of an American vessel who should present him- 
self for examination before the Pilot Commis- 
sioners of the port, and be able to reasonably 
satisfy them of his ability to conduct his vessel 
into and out of the port. . 

Third—A reduction of the rates to such a 
point as should pay the pilots liberal wages, 
equal to, say, the average wages of masters of 
vessels. 

The justice and propriety of these three propo- 
For the port of New 
York, the extent of whose commerce gives it a 
special distinction, there is needed the radical 
improvement of a steam pilotage service. The 
recent refusal of the Pilot Commissioners to 
license a steam pilot boat was a stupid and 
almost criminal blunder. A steam service would 
as far surpass in efficiency and economy the 
present service by sail as that is superior to the 
ancient whale-boat. If there is no hope of 
securing necessary relief from the state, there 
remains always an appeal to the general govern- 
ment, whose relations to pilotage will be here- 
after considered. 


sitions are manifest. 


THE STATE OF MERCANTILE COL- 
LECTIONS. 

At this season of the year, and especially now 
when.a prolonged period of active trade has 
necessarily brought about widely extended and 
heavy lines of credit, it is of the first importance 
We 
therefore sent out early in the week to our corre- 
spondents at the trade centres named below direc- 
tions to have careful inquiries made. The results 
of these inquiries were received by telegraph 
yesterday, and are given below. 
possible to exaggerate the importance of this 
report. The information is, on the whole, very 
reassuring. It is, of course, true that at all times 
complaints will be made as to the state of collec- 
Conclusion; based on isolated complaints 
are erroneous. 
sideration the entire country. 


to know the state of mercantile collections. 


It is hardly 


tions. 
It is necessary to take into con- 
From this broad 
point of view the returns are quite satisfactory. 
The dispatches from the south most abound in 
complaints of slowness. It is well understood 
that the credit system in the south is an over- 
strained one, to start with, and this while correct- 
ive influences have had their effect during recent 
years. 
the northwest, complaints are also received, but 
there does not appear to be any widely extended 
trouble attending the same. A summary of the 
special telegrams received is as follows : 
Portland, Me. Have been good and prompt 
till toward close of the year. Since them have 
been rather slow. As a whole, they are better 
than for several previous years. 
Boston, Mass. Collections at 
throughout New England for the last four months 
have been rather unsatisfactory, particularly so 
in the boot and shoe trade, which the many fail- 
ures in that line will explain. Dry goods collec- 
tions have been fair. Smallwares, fancy goods, 
clothing and furnishing goods have been fairly 
satisfactory. Special attention is called to the boot 
and shoe trade, owing to over-production, sharp 
competition, and because dealers have been over- 
stocked and had not the ability to pay up. The 
unseasonable weather also had an important in- 
fluence. Some trouble may be caused in that line 
for the next ninety days. All other trades in New 
England have paid promptly and satisfactorily. 
Providence, R. I. Very fair, though Decem- 
ber, as usual, was a poor month in which to 
collect. The manufacturing jewelers, whose 
accounts are scattered over the country, are 
obliged for the most part to give long credits, 
and in this branch of industry the settlements 
are not very prompt. 
Troy, N. Y. The banks and various traders 
interviewed report collections unusually good, 


From the west, and more especially 


Boston and 


pilotage undertook too much in attempting both | and very few protests of paper comparatively. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. Are very much improved. 
In dry goods, 25 per cent.; hardware, clothing, 
and boots and shoes, 15 per cent.; andin saddlery, 
10 per cent., over those in 1880. All report 
fully 50 per cent. reduction in losses from bad 
debts. 

Rochester, N. Y. A careful canvass of the 
dry goods, clothing and liquor trades shows a 
decided improvement in collections, as compared 
with 1880. 
satisfied with their collections, and report them 


The boot and shoe jobbers are well 
better than a year ago. Manufacturers in the 
same line report collections fairly satisfactory for 
the first nine months. Collections in 
grocery trade were better than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1880. The last quarter does 
not make as good a showing. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


the 


During the past twelve 
months collections have been reported by prom- 
inent firms as having been much better than in 
the preceding year, and some say that the per- 
centage of loss has been with them much less 
than for some years past. At present collections 
are quite satisfactory. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Inquiry among jobbers in all 
lines elicits the fact that collections in nearly all 
departments are good. In boots and shoes and 
clothing they are fair only. This is attributed to 
the open fall and winter weather. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
lines far better than a year ago. More merchants 
are discounting. A general canvass of the job- 
bers elicits scarcely a complaint in this regard. 
Are slow. In southern 
Indiana and Illinois are not as good as usual. 


Very satisfactory; in most 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. Reported better than a year 
Manufacturers report very little customers’ 
paper returned. 

Dayton, Ohio. Only fair in dry goods, notions, 
ete, 


ago. 


In groceries somewhat better. Trade is 
good, and the prospects are encouraging. 

Chicago, Ill. Rainy weather for the last three 
months in the neighboring and western states has 
stocked up the country dealers. No heavy 
country trade is being looked for before Feb- 
ruary, and collections have been a little slow in 
consequence. But customers are called fairly 
prompt, and the outlook, with present weather, is 
favorable for a late winter trade. 

Peoria, Ill. In all lines are reported very fair ; 
better than at this time last year. Roads are 
improving. 

Evansville, Ind. Are coming in fairly. There 
is no complaint so far, and no noticeable differ- 
ence between the present and this time last year. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The general trade report 
collections good; better than anticipated. Only 
a few houses find collections slow. 

Burlington, Iowa. Are now and have been 
quite satisfactory. 

Detroit, Mich. 


of cold weather. 


Are improving with the advent 
The calls for credit and exten- 
sion of paper last month increased 20 per cent., 
and are still large. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Reported in better con- 
dition than was anticipated, and prospects seem 
more favorable. 

Louisville, Ky. Collections are generally 
reported fair in the Ohio valley, and tolerably 
satisfactory in the south. Arkansas and Alabama 
are complained of as being very slow, as are also 
portions of Mississippi. The average for the 
cotton states is reported as good as last season, 
and up to expectations. Many merchants ex- 
pect that the effects of the drouth will be felt 
more marked in the collections of the coming 
spring. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
other short time goods, collections are reported 
satisfactory, with a slight falling off within the 
past ten days. 
dry goods mature during this month; payments 


are fair so far. 


In groceries, drugs and 


Fall bills for clothing, shoes and 


Some tightness is anticipated, 

owing to mild winter and short crops. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Merchants report collections 

as only fair. 

have 

not been large during the holidays, the unani- 

mous report is that, while trade has largely 


Minneapolis, Minn. While collections 


increased over previous years, collections have 
increased in a still greater ratio than sales. Banks 
report collections unusually good during 1880, 
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St. Paul, While 
tions may to-day be considered fairly prompt, 
there is no concealing the anxiety for the returns 
It is freely admitted that 
a large number of country merchants will have to 
be carried through the winter, and their spring 
settlements will largely depend on the condition of 


Minn. mercantile .collec- 


of the winter months. 


the farmers, who find it hard to turn themselves 
oftener than once a year, and then at the end of 
_the crop season. The steady call for loans shows 
the tendency to bridge over the dull months, and 
banks are assuming rather a conservative posi- 
tion, confining themselves principally to their 
own customers’ paper. 

Denver, Col. 
tions; are not met promptly. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
prosperous agriculturally, and business and co!- 
lections improved. The present report is very 
satisfactory, collections being easy and well up. 

Baltimore, Md. Good, and at present time 
better than at same date last year. 

Richmond, Va. 


The banks say very few collec- 


The last two years were 


At present, and for some 
time past, collections have been very satisfactory. 
Charleston, S. C. Have been as fair as could 
be expected, considering the weather and the 
short crops. 
Merchants have found collec- 
tions slow during the winter. 
15 they have been better. 
Atlanta, Ga. Very slow and unsatisfactory. 
Augusta, Ga. Very slow and behind, as com- 
pared with previous years. This is attributed 
to the unfavorable season and short crops. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Since December 


Merchants here will extend credit now very 
cautiously. 
New Orleans, La. Generally good. 
Galveston, Tex. Somewhat difficult. Grocers 


are comparatively good, dry goods and hardware 
merchants fair, and liquor dealers slow. 

Memphis, Tenn. More satisfactory than mer- 
chants had reason to expect, being estimated at 
15 per cent. better than for the same time last 
year. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
only by some, and very fair by other lines. 
the past year satisfaction is felt. 


Reported moderately good 
For 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE 
OF THE WORLD. 

In a late number of BRADSTREET’S it was 
stated that the extension of railroad facilities 
might be regarded as a measure of the civilization 
to which a given country has attained. This 
The distinctive 
feature of the present is the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of the business transacted, which is the result 
of the fact that distance, as an element in modern 
life, has been practically annihilated. With equal 
appropriateness might the same remark be made 
respecting the facilities for interchange of ideas, 
viz., the postal and telegraph service. These, 
however, cannot be regarded as things apart by 
themselves, but as constituting very important 
divisions of the general transportation machinery 
of the nineteenth century. A statement of the 
extent of this service throughout the world can- 
not be without interest, and the accurate presen- 
tation of the facts connected with it has been ren- 
dered possible through the labor of Dr. von 
Neumann-Spallart, in the last volume of his 
Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft, 1881, which 
has just made its appearance. 

The first table inserted below shows the 
amount of business done by the postal depart- 
ments of the several continents for the year 
ending 1879 for all divisions except Europe. 
The statistics of European countries are gathered 
for the year 1880. From it one may learn the 
number of letters, postal cards, newspapers and 
other printed matter handled by the postal service. 
To save space six figures are omitted, so that the 
numbers stand in denomination of millions: 


must be recognized as correct. 


NUMBER OF PIECES HANDLED BY THE POSTAL SERVICE. 
Other 
Postal News- printed 
Letters. cards. papers. matter. Total. 
Burdpe.s ..00 sess 3,151 416 1,383 = 5,834 
ASIA... Gaicee acne 159.4 15.7 24.2 205.3 
GAETICR Suey sine e ss 10.9 9.03 0.06 1.4 12.3 
N.&S. America.. 96 283 762 385 2,366 
Australia........ 30.3 0.3 35.6 0.9 73.1 


If one reduces the amount of business done to 
a per capita basis, the general significance of the 
postal facilities to the people at large will appear, 


since from such an estimate one may learn the 
average frequency with which each individual 
employs the service. The following is the result 
of such a reduction : 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF TIMES EACH PERSON EMPLOYS THE 
POSTAL FACILITIBS DURING ONE YEAR. 


For written For printed 





matter. matter, Total. 
Europe a 7.20 18.50 
(ASIA cia, as enlaahes aa Us 0.12 0.81 
Api oi cin b ctanan see -29 0.17 1.46 
North and South America.. 14.91 13.40 28.31 
Alistraliat <<. .crsieeee ees 13. 13.67 27.35 


The showing which America and Australia 
make, in comparison with Europe, would indicate 
that these new countries do not draw the ignorant 
masses from the old world, but that their ranks 
are filled by those coming from the more intelli- 
gent and energetic of the working classes. For 
the employment of the postal service is in direct 
ratio to general intelligence, and from the above 
table it appears that every person in these new 
countries uses this service once in thirteen days, 
as against once in twenty days in Europe. 

It is hardly fair, however, to couple the United 
States and Canada with the other countries of the 
western world, since it brings the average for 
these countries down nearly 100 per cent. 

Thus, out of the 963,000,000 letters sent in 
North and South America, 878,000,000 of them 
bear the United States stamp and 47,000,000 the 
stamp of Canada. Brazil, Chili and the Argen- 
tine Republic come next in order, making up 
together more than three-fourths of the remain- 
ing amount. 

An analysis of the figures, showing the number 
of letters and papers dispatched in the various 
countries of Europe, reveals the closest union 
between general intelligence and the employment 
of the postal service. The cost of the service is 
not an element to be considered, since“in. the 
great majority of countries the cost is uniform 
and so trivial that no one would be deterred 
from sending letters on that account. The 
average number of pieces sent annually by post 
for each person in the European countries is as 
follows: Great Britain, 48; Switzerland, 46; 
Belgium, 35; France and Holland, both 29; 
Germany, 28; Denmark, 26; Austria, 16; Italy, 
13; Sweden and Norway, both 12; Hungary 
and Spain, both 7; Portugal, 5; Russia and 
Greece, both 2; Roumania, 1; while Servia and 
Bulgaria average the one 7, the other 3, of a letter 
in a year for each inhabitant. Thus, it appears 
that the only country in the world which takes 
precedence of the United States is Great Britain, 
and the superiority in this case is but very slight. 

Another service equal in importance to the 
postal department for the transmission of ideas 
is the service of the telegraph. The extent of 
telegraphic facilities in working order is shown 
by the following figures: 


Length Length No, of 
of line, of wire, No.of messages 

kilos. kilos. stations. sent, 
Hurope...-.20ss0e. y++++ 415,000 1,165,000 — 34,000° 90,000,000 
North and S, America.. 227,000 486,000 11,390 32,818,000 
Asia 72,900 152,000 1,860 3,671,000 
41,130 66,550 1,008 4,520,000 
20,070 25,670 303 —«1, 271,000 





The elements which determine the employment 
made of telegraph lines are less easily discovered 
than those which regulate the transfer of mail 
matter. In the first place, the tariff is by no 
means uniform, being much higher in some coun- 
tries than in others, and, moreover, extended 
use of telegraph facilities is indication rather of 
the amount and intensity of the business done in 
a country than of education. 

The following table, besides showing in acom 
parative manner the degree of completeness with 
which the various countries in Europe are sup- 
plied with telegraph lines, is of interest as pre- 
senting the number of messages sent in a year by 
every one hundred of the inhabitants, placed 
side by side with the average tariff for a simple 
message : 





No. of Average For every station. 
messages price for ———No. of-—X~ 
for every 100 20 words, square inhabit- 
inhabitants, cents, kilometres. ants. 
Switzerland......... 8 10 3 2,556 
Great Britain. & 25 24 oe 
Holland..... 59 124% 82 10,254 
Belgium. . 47 10 38 7,172 
France... 4l 30 102 7,119 
Norwayrcs, araevecse 37 37346 1,278 7,711 
Germany............ 30 30 54 4,510 
Denmark. ...0.+000+ 32 14 141 7 
CHERGE Secs ocr tcumes 20 20 571 I 7a 
Austria. . 20 32 118 8665 
Italy..... 22 30 127 11,532 
Hungary. 14 32 332 15,719 
Turkey .. 7 45 to 155 18 15,7! 
Spain.... II 40 1,416 46,73! 
Portugal. ir 20 457. 24,210 
Servia........ rae 12 24 726 25,672 
ROSSia ecient aden sin 8 4oto1z0 2,174 29,894 


Thus, it appears that England, notwithstanding 
her high rate, makes the most extensive use of 
the telegraph. This is undoubtedly on account 
of the great amount of speculative business that 
is transacted in that country. The cost of send- 
ing telegrams, however, when not exceeding 
twenty-five or thirty cents, does not’ seem to 
affect materially the use of the lines. Thus, 
Belgium and France are countries somewhat 
similar in business customs. The employ made 
of the lines is as forty-seven to forty-one, while 
the price of a simple message is as one to three. 

The tariff in the United States is, upon the 
average, much higher than in European coun- 
tries, and here the number of messages sent 
for every one hundred inhabitants is sixty-two. 
Probably a lower rate might increase somewhat 
the amount of business done, but little encourage- 
ment may be drawn from the above table by 
those who argue that a reduction of 100 per cent. 
in message rates would increase the profits upon 
telegraph stock. The fact seems to be that the 
telegraph is used mostly by business men, and, 
unless the rate is exorbitant, while competition 
exists in business life the quick delivery of 
orders and messages will be demanded. 

When considering business life of the present 
day in the light of the above facts, one cannot 
fail to recognize that the habits, customs and 
modes of thought of our times must be different 
from those’ of other centuries, and, in conse- 
quence, that the industrial problems, coming so 
rapidly to be political questions, find no pre- 
cedent in the past; they call rather for original 
study and new expedients from those who guide 
affairs. 


HOME AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

The detailed statement of imports and exports 
for the first ten months of the present calendar 
year has been completed. Compared with the 
preceding year, there is a noticeable falling off in 
the aggregates of our foreign and domestic trade. 
The total value of imports for the ten months of 
1881 was $556,178,105, as compared with $602, - 
322,597 in 1880. The total value of exports of 
domestic merchandise for the same period in 
1881 is $670,945,228, as compared with $696,- 
849,933 in the corresponding period of 1880. Of 
the merchandise imported in 1881, $167,772,362 
was non-dutiable, a reduction in the amount of 
importations on the free list, as compared with 
previous years, of about $2,500,000. The amount 
of non-dutiable importations in 1881 was $388, - 
405,743, as against $430,931,403 in 1880. 

A glance at the free list shows that the large 
importations of coffee and tea continue, although 
there has been a falling off in the importations of 
coffee. The importations of coffee, in round 
numbers, have fallen from $46,000,000 in 1880 
to $42,000,000 in 1881, while the importations 
of tea have increased from $14,000,000 in 1880 
to $16,000,000 in 1881. There has been a slight 
increase in the importations of drugs and chem- 
icals, owing, perhaps, to the change of tax on 
quinine. The consumption of cocoa is evidently 
increasing in this country, as there is a notable 
increase of the importations on the free list. 
The New Engiand fishermen will not be pleased 
to learn that the operations of the treaty with 
Great Britain continue to be unfavorable to them, 
and that the importation of fish not of American 
fisheries is increasing. There has been a slight 
increase, too, in the amount of the importation of 
crude Indiarubber. The effect of the improvement 
in the paper manufacturing industry is shown by 
the decrease in the importation of rags and other 
paper stock, the importation of cotton and linen 
rags from foreign countries having decreased in 
the last year $2,500,000. The Hawaiian recipro- 
city treaty still continues to operate to the advan- 
tage of the kingdom of King Kalakaua, the 
importation of brown sugar on the free list 
having increased from $3,813,193 in 1880 to 
$5,069,551 in 1881. This is a fact which the 
Representatives in Congress of the Louisiana 
sugar planters will be very likely to take note of 
in the forthcoming debates upon general tariff 
questions. The rice planters will undoubtedly 
be pleased to know that there has been a slight 
diminution in importations of Hawaiian rice under 
the reciprocity treaty. 





An examination of the list of dutiableZarticles 
shows that the variation in the importations has 
been irregular. There is a noticeable decrease 
in the importations of iron and steel and its manu- 
factures. The importations of pig iron, for 
example, which in 1880 amounted to $14,226,048, 
have been reduced in 1881 to $7,993,098—nearly 
one-half. The importations of bar iron have 
fallen from $5,340,724 in 1880 to $1,455,318 in 
1881. The importation of sheet iron has been 
reduced from $13,988,838 in 1880 to $2,246,541 
in 1881. There has not been a corresponding 
diminution in the imports of railroad rails. This 
is due to the new period of railroad development — 
in this country. The importations of railroad 
bars or rails, which in 1880 amounted to — 
$4,286,252, have been increased in 1881 to 
$6,337,037. The importation of brown sugar 
has fallen off in the last year only about 
$1,500,000, but the exports of brown and re- 
fined sugars. have materially increased. The 
exportation of brown sugar from the United 
States rose from $1,376,380 in 1880 to $1,533,351 
in 1881. 


In the importations of breadstuffs barley has 
nearly doubled, while the importations of oats 
remain about stationary. In manufactures of — 
cotton there has been a diminution of about 
$1,000,000 in hosiery, and an increase of 
$1,000,000 in fancy goods, while the other 
articles of imported cotton remain about the 
same. One item in the list of importations for 
the current year is a novel one, that of Irish 
potatoes, the importations of which increased 
from $202,054 in 1880 to $1,094,189 in 1881, a 
fact which is not surprising when, in the eastern 
cities, at the corner groceries Irish potatoes 
have been sometimes offered for sale at less price — 
than the native products. The people have been 
more economical this year in the purchase of 
luxuries, the importations of silk dress goods 
having fallen from $21,698,969 in 1880 to 
$8,501,252 in 1881. There has also been a con- 
siderable decrease in the importations of cigars ; 
but, notwithstanding the claimed superiority of 
American watches, the importations of foreign 
watches have increased during the year, ashave __ 
the importations of wine in casks and bottles. — 
The falling off in the exports of domestic mer- 
chandise has not been as great as from the short 
crops had been feared. The following table will — 
best illustrate the reduction of domestic exports 
of the principal articles for ten months ended 
October 31 of the respective years 1881 and 
1880: 
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creased from $14,949,858 in 1880 to $9,905,364 
in 1881. The exportation of horses remains 


one-half. The exportation of anthracite coal has 
increased about two-thirds. There has been a 
notable increase in the exportation of bar copper 
from $60,761 in 1880 to $1,100,461 in 1881. The _ 
exportation of manufactures of cotton has in- 
creased during 1881 about $3,000,000. The. 
export trade in illuminating oils has made the — 
most rapid strides during the last year, having 
increased from $24,589,800 in 1880 to $34,568, - 
922 in 1881. The effect of the prohibitory policy — 
of France and Germany against bacon and hams 

is not so marked as it was feared would be the 
case, the exportations having fallen only from — 
$47,364,068 in 1880 to $46,514,716 in 1881, 
while there has been an increase in the exporta- 
tions of fresh beef, of salted beef, of cheese and 
of lard. The exportations of butter, however, 
have decreased very nearly one-half. 





MEXICAN TARIFFS. I Wt 


One of the most remarkable anomalies of tariff ¥ 
regulations known to history is that which was 
established by the conyenient decree of a Mexi- y ¥ 
can president twenty-five years ago in the Zona 
Libra, or free zone of the lower Rio Grande. — 
The district so constituted now extends 250 miles 
up that river, embracing Laredo as the upper 
city, and, although Mirro, Camargo and one or _ 
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two other towns are within it, the trade is nearly 
all done at Matamoras and Laredo. Originally, 
these imports were to be free to the use of con- 


_sumers in these cities or towns, but a belt from 


20 to 50 miles in width is included by the neces- 
sary circumstances controlling the lines of traffic 
to the interior, and the result is a general invita- 
tion to smugglers into the United States on one 
side, and into Mexico on the other, to help them- 
selves to all that the business may offer. Begin- 
ning under circumstances of doubtful authority, 
this concession ultimately obtained the sanction 
of the Mexican Congress, and all efforts to repeal 
it have proved futile. It is, apparently, only 
strengthened by the lapse of time, and once or 
twice has had its limits extended. 

Recent consular reports give us a better knowl- 
edge of the trade conducted on this frontiér, and 
under the transportation in bond system, long 


since authorized for foreign goods to be sent 


through the United States into Mexico, a system 
almost as loose and exceptional as that of the 
Zona Libra. The records obtained by U. S. 
Consul Sutton show that about $1,500,000 in 
value of foreign goods go. in bond from New 
Orleans, New York and Brazos de Santiago into 
Mexico, by way of Brownsville and Laredo. In 
the year ending September 30, 1880, the value so 
sent was $1,472,910, of which $1,133,427 went 


into the free zone. In addition to this sum the 


further value of $1,818,521 of American goods 
was regularly exported into the same free zone, 
and it is estimated by the consuls at Laredo and 
Piedras Negras that a much larger aggregate 
value of American goods was smuggled acr‘ss. 
Altogether, according to Consul Sutton’s repcrt, 
the free zone receives about one-third of the 
recorded imports into Mexico, or $12,196,898 -n 
a period of five years, ending September 30 
1880, as compared with a total importation of 
$34, 706,359 into Mexico at all points during the 
same time. 

The opinion of consuls at all points affording 
knowledge of this Zona Libra is strongly against 
it, and they characterize it as an agency of whole- 
sale demoralization and obstruction to legitimate 
trade. But the Mexican customs administration 
is everywhere so bad that legitimate trade is 
scarcely possible. A tariff act of May, 1879, in- 
tensifies the difficulty by affording the always 
corrupt customs officers many new pretexts for 
fining and imprisoning the officers of vessels 
trading to Mexico, a power which is exercised to 


the greatest degree of practical annoyance. 


It does not appear that the regular customs 
duties imposed on goods entering the Zona Libra 
is collected anywhere, more than half, at least, 
going into the interior without touching the in- 
land cordon of ports of collection. The ware- 
housing facilities nominally intended by making 
Matamoras and Laredo free ports only effect 
nothing more than temporary detention for the 
benefit of officers and contrabandists on the Mexi- 
can side, and one or two ambitious generals have 
made this resource available in setting up a new 
government, which may be one of the reasons for 
continuing a situation of so little apparent profit 
to that government. It does not appear that the 
revenues derived from this source amount to any 
considerable sum, or that those which reach the 
central government amount to much. 

The present interest the case has to us is to 
provide for regular and legitimate trade when 
the railroads now to enter Mexico from the 
United States shall be completed. There will 
be three or four points of such contact, certainly 
at Laredo and at El Paso, verysoon. Matamoras 
jis a probable place, and also one on the Arizona 
border. It is of the greatest importance to effzct 
a modification, if not a civilization, of Mexican 
customs methods, and to provide for a regular 
and legitimate trade in place of the ultra Spanish 
style of levying, collecting and condoning, as the 
special circumstances may favor or the local 
officer may choose. If a fair and regular admin- 
istration of reasonable laws can be secured, it 
will be an especial blessing to Mexico, and afford 
a valuable outlet to business enterprise in the 
United States. This subject ~should at once 
engage the attention of the Mexican Commission, 
and a report on it should be required before the 
present session of Congress ends. 


OUR FOREST WEALTH. 

It is now nearly eight years since Professor 
Brewer published his map showing the distribu- 
tion of woodlands in the United States. The 
map related to areas only, and exhibited the 
relative proportions of surface occupied by wood- 
lands and by lands not occupied by trees, so far 
as the scale chosen would allow. It took no 
account of the species which made up the tree 
covering of the soil, nor of the density of the 
forests—that is, of the relative numbers of trees 
per acre—nor of their economic value, or their 
fitness for sawing or other use or manufacture. 
The census of 1870 returned the number of acres 
of ‘*woodland” and the number of acres of 
“improved”? and ‘unimproved other than 
woodland” in each farm. The ratio of wood- 
land to other land in farms was calculated for 
each county, and made the first basis for the 
map. For some regions that were covered with 
farms these data, Professor Brewer says, were 
reasonably satisfactory, but for other large 
areas were very imperfect, and had to be modi- 
fied by estimates. With the first tier of states 
west of the Mississippi river, and for the region 
west of the ninety-sixth meridian, the map was 
compiled entirely from estimates. Regarding 
the value of these estimates, it might be well to 
say that the information relating to particular 
regions was derived from several independent 
sources, and that it was probable, as a whole, that 
the amount of woodland as exhibited on the map 
was underrated east of the Mississippi river and 
overrated west of it. Undoubtedly this investi- 
gation, unsatisfactory as it was both to Superin- 
tendent Walker and Professor Brewer, gave all 
that was then known about our woodlands. 

There are upward of three hundred indegenous 
species of trees known to botanists growing 
within the limits of the United States which 
attain the hight of thirty feet. About two 
hundred and fifty of these are somewhere in the 
United States tolerably abundant, or at least 
not rare. Excluding the smaller trees, there 
are about one hundred and twenty species, of 
which about twenty species attain a hight of one 
hundred feet, twelve a hight of two hundred 
feet, while perhaps five or six may attain a 
hight of three hundred feet and over. 

It is almost impossible to make an estimate on 
the economic value of our wood interests in the 
industries and production of the country, though 
undoubtedly Mr. Sargent, who has charge of 
this division of the census, will reach more satis- 
factory conclusions than heretofore. The census 
of 1870 gave to lumber the second place in 
our manufacturing industries, iron manufacturing 
standing the first. If the same relative place is 
allotted for 1880, the capital invested in this in- 
dustry will be over $200,000,000, and the value 
of the products $275,000,000. But these figures 
will only give an imperfect idea of the part that 
wood and timber plays in the wants and indus- 
tries of a people. It enters into house, ship, 
boat, car and carriage building, and is the sole 
household fuel of at least two-thirds of the inhab- 
itants of the country, and the partial fuel of per- 
haps nine-tenths of the remaining third. ‘ En- 
tering,” says Professor Brewer, ‘as it thus does 
into the multiform uses of civilization, and every 
period of life, from the cradle to the coffin, a con- 
stituent of so many of our manufactures, and 
nearly all our structures, from a match or tooth- 
pick to the railroad and steamship, it forms an 
element in our needs and our industries which 
cannot be reached by statistics nor expressed by 
figures.” 

Mr. C. S. Sargent’s first bulletins, issued by 
the Census Office this week—Forestry Bulletins 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5—each contain a handsome 
colored map and show, respecting the pine supply 
of Texas, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Minnesota, and indicate to what a degree of 
excellence this class of statistics has been car- 
ried by the Census Office. For example, a glance 
at the map given in bulletin No. 1 brings out the 
fact that the pine region of Texas is located in 
forty-two counties in the eastern part of the 
state, and that this region does not extend at 
any point west of the ninety-sixth meridian. 
The estimated amount of merchantable pine 
standing May 31, 1880, in these forty-two coun- 


ties, was: Long-leaved pine, 20,508,200, 000 feet, 
boardmeasure; short-leaved pine, 26,093,200,000 
feet; loblolly pine, 20,907,100,000 feet. The 
amount cut in 1879-80 was, of the first kind, 
66,450,000 feet ; of the second, 146,420,000 feet, 
which included 30,290,000 shingles, and of the 
loblolly, 61,570,000 feet. 

In Florida the upper part of the peninsula con- 
tains a large area of pine forests. The long- 
leaved pine forests of central and southern 
Florida are less heavy than those of the northern 
part of the state, and south of latitude 29° north 
are of little present commercial value, although 
included by Special Agent Sargent in his estimate. 
The total estimated amount of merchantable pine 
standing May 31, 1880, is put down at 6,615,- 
000,000 feet, and the amount cut for the year 
208,054,000 feet, after excluding 77,500,000 feet 
estimated grown in Alabama and sawed in 
western Florida. 

In Alabama the state has been divided into 
three regions, the pine belt proper extending 
across the state at its extreme southern bound- 
aries, and mostly located between the 31st and 32d 
degrees of latitude, the central pine belt forming a 
narrow strip witha northern trend running nearly 
across the centre of the state, and the pine belt 


in the Coosa river basin. Below are the 


gures 
for the pine belt proper : 
STANDING PINE IN PINE BELT PROPER. 
Long-leaved, 
No. of feet 


board measure, 
Pants GEPP erdidS FIVEL sain oss Tere sisg sis apivinsvalsia s/c 4,055,000,000 
West of Perdico river.......-......... 2,000,000,000 
In the region of mixed growth..... 10,000,000,003 
In the central pine belt .......... 1,750,000,0c0 
In the Coosa river basin....... 











ree) 900,000,000 

In the Walker county district. . 180,000,000 

EOD ie aie eet he fee ee cisfemn aos ean tc an i 5 « 18,885,000,c00 
Cut for the census year ending May 31, 1880 (in- 
cluding, 77,500,000 feet estimated grown in Ala- 

bama and sawed in western Florida)............ 245,396,000 


In addition to the above there are 2,307,000,000- 


feet of short leaved pine. There are fewer pine 
trees per acre in the region of mixed growth 
than in the pine belt proper, which it adjoins on 
the north; but, the individual trees being larger, 
the average amount of standing pine per acre is 
greater, although generally of poorer quality. 
The map showing the distribution of the pine 
forests in Mississippi is really a novelty. Begin- 
ning with the southern part of the state border- 
ing on the gulf, the brown legend showing the 
region from which the merchantable pine has 
been cut follows the rivers into the interior of 
the state. Then comes the long-leaved pine 
region, with a corner almost like a triangle, con- 
taining about equal proportions of hardwood, 
and the whole surmounted with the short-leaved, 
or yellow pine, mixed with hardwood, which 
latter region looks on the map like a kangaroo, 
with uplifted head, trying to reach the northern 
boundary of the state, but only succeeding in 
touching the southwest corner of Tippah county. 
The estimated amount of merchantable pine is 


as follows: 
Long-leaved, 
No. of feet, 
; board measure. 
Standing pine in region west of Pearl river, 
tributary to the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
OU ieatis RAUNOAG ste ceiy omisleisecisiacelsln\s cs wee ele eters 
Bast of bear) iverinar.sesconge srangereshtese wc 
Region of mixed growth, exclusive of 200,000 
acres injured by the manufacture of turpentine, 


6,800, 000,000 
7, 600,000,000 


3,800,000,000 


17,200,000,000 


Cut for the census year ending May 31, 1880.... 108,000,000 
Short-leaved, 
To. of feet, 

board measure. 

Standing pine in the northeastern belt............. 1,600,000,000 


Standing pine in northern region of mixed growth. . 5,175,000,000 








POCA), ips ssiiaestaes tees ace Masd-es belie sedan cae 6,775,000,000. 
Cut for the census year ending May 31, 1880........ 75775;000 


The pine forest, we are informed, gradually 
changes in character and decreases in productive- 
ness as it reaches northward. Lakes and tama- 
rack and cedar swamps, by the way not indicated 
on the maps, are common, and cover large areas ; 
the pine trees are small and scattered, furnishing 
lumber of an inferior quality. In the following 
table will be found the estimated amount of mer- 


chantable white pine in Minnesota: 
No, of feet, 
board measure 
Rainy lake and Rainy lake river ..................- 000,009 
Shore of lake Superior........ 10,000,000 
St. Louis river and tributaries « I,500,000,000 
Mississippi river and tributaries . = 2,900,000,000 
Red lake river and other tributari r eee 
gi Re, re a ep Ore Cert erick ules lt, ASHE ee eee 6, 100,000,000 
Cut for the census year ending May 31, 1880 (includ- 
ing 187,836,000 shingles and 88,088,000 lath),...... 














540,997,000 

Of the hardwood of this state Mr. Sargent 
says: ‘‘In the belt of hardwood extending west 
and south of the pine region, and consisting of 
white, red and burr oak, sugar maple, poplar, 





etc., it is estimated that 3,840,000 acres of forest 
remain capable of yielding an average of fifteen 
cords of wood to the acre, or 57,600,000 cords. 
Cut for the census year ending May 31, 1880 
(exclusive of 7,825,000 staves and 547,000 sets 
headings), 36,884,000 feet. The birch lands are 
interspersed with tamarack swamps, and, besides 
the prevailing birch and scrub pine, contain 
patches of white pine covering in the aggregate 
probable one-tenth of their area.”’ The excel- 
lence of this work, and the clearness and high 
degree of accuracy attained in the maps, will add 
great value to the forthcoming reports from this 
division of the Census Office, and reflect great 
credit upon Mr. Sargent. 





EXPORT OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

A striking feature of the industry in musical 
instruments in the United States has been the 
early and successful development of an export 
trade. This began about 1868, and in 1869-70, 
the first fiscal year for which distinct report was 
made of these exports, there were sent to Eng- 
land of pianos, organs and melodeons, $52,538 in 
value, and to Canada $107,950 in value, the total 
in value to all countries being $267,400. In the 
fiscal year 1874-75 the values had greatly in- 
creased—$137,171 to England, $56,294 to Ger- 
many, $307,471 to Canada and Nova Scotia, and 
$45,738 to Australia. In addition to these re- 
corded exports the Canadian official statements 
zave the further sum of $459,327 as having been 
received there without being recorded officially 
on this side, and the total so made up reaches 
the value of $1,088,314. Since that time, or for 
seven years past, the average has been about 
$1,000,000 yearly. Of this amount the propor- 
tion has been something over $600,000 in organs 
and melodeons and $350,000 in pianos. 

Next to Canada and the Provinces, England is 
the largest market, taking $381,676 in 1879-80, 
while Scotland took $8,320; Germany, $90,237, 
and Australia, $56,800. 
Canada and the Provinces were $126,808, while 
the share not recorded is probably quite as great, 


The recorded exports to 


but can be known only from the Canadian records. 
The Canadian statement of imports into Canada 
exceeds the United States official report of ex- 
ports to Canada by $10,000,000 to $14,000,000 
yearly, and of this sum musical instruments has 
made up a large value as one item. The export 
of organs and melodeons increases with the 
greatest rapidity, it being $599,382 in the year 
ending June 30, 1881, while pianos were then 
exported to the value of $353,799. 

Musical instruments imported are chiefly brass 
and wind instruments, few or none being of the 
classes so largely exported. At least for com- 
mercial purposes few pianos or organs are im- 
ported, although some may be for private owners. 
The value of all the musical instruments im- 
ported is nearly equal to the values exported. In 
ten years, ending with June, 1881, the total value 
was $8,653,587, while the total value exported in 
the ten years was $8,437,243. 
unrecorded exports to Canada is included in this 


aggregate for the last six years. 


No account of 


Supplying 
this deficiency would bring the export values 
considerably above those of imports. 

American pianos, organs and melodeons are 
quite popular, and muth favored in all English 
countries and colonies, especially in Canada and 
Australia. The Spanish and South American 
countries take them also, but they are not easily 
sent to them directly. 
land, and the English market is a good one 


Many go by way of Eng- 


through which to obtain this further distribution. 
In Australia they have been greatly approved at 
the several exhibitions of Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, etc. 
them as acceptable elements of our much hoped 
for export trade, and it is an honorable record 
that shows $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 worth of 
pianos and cabinet organs exported during the 


Our consuls usually speak of 


past ten years. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The protective tariff which was to revive Ger- 
man industry has been in force since January 1, 
1880. 
Pall Mall Gazette ypt only finds that it has re- 
sulted disadvantageously, but that the lesson 


In a recent review of its workings, the 
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to be drawn from the experiment possesses 
a peculiar significance for the English ‘fair 
traders.” ‘*What the fair tradets want,” says 
an English journal, ‘‘is that the effects of free 
trade upon the manufactures of a country shall be 
carefully examined in the light of present experi- 
ence.” In reply to this the Gazeffe recalls the 
outcome of the German protective tariff during 
1880, as shown by a late parliamentary paper 
giving the reports of eighty-five chambers of 
commerce in Germany. 
siderable ”’ 


penny down. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEXTILE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

London, December 22.—A retrospect of the 

year as regards the leading British textile indus- 

tries is hardly less satisfactory than that of the 


metal trades. So much of our raw material comes 


700,000, 
from abroad that it is a matter of considerable 
advantage to obtain that raw material cheap, and 
looking back over the past twelve months it will 
be found that both American and Indian cotton, 
both Australian and Cape wool, are decidedly 
cheaper to-buy at the present time than they were 
at the close of 1880. A very large section of the 
trade here do not believe in the short crop esti- 
mates coming from America, and have not been 
frightened by the small shipments of American 
cotton made latterly to Liverpool. Stocks of 
American staple, though they have been consid- 
erably reduced of late, are still large, and at 
Havre and Bremen there are likewise consider- 
India likewise has lat- 
terly been waking up, and the quantities afloat 
are considerably larger than they were last year 
out of Indian ports, The result is that, although 


The same feature is observa- 
ble in the silk trade, in which there is such an 


With ‘few and incon- ing less of theirs. 
exceptions these declare that the first 
twelve months’ experience with the new tariff 
‘‘has been most disappointing.” The great 
majority of the reports declare that no improve- other hand, purchased a smaller quantity of rib- 
ment in the condition of trade has been noted, bons and silk piece goods from the continent. 
and that the home consumption has either re- 
mained stationary or has declined, while ‘ prices advices cannot be given concerning the linen 
trade. It is not that the volume of our exports 
has been much diminished. On the contrary, 
we have exported greater quantities of linen 


yarns and linen piece goods, but we have obtained 


almost everywhere”? have gone up. It is, in- 
deed, admitted that a certain stimulus has been 
given the iron trade and its attendant industries, 
but even this has been at the expense of the other 
trades. The aggregate of evidence in this direc- 
All the 
leading manufacturing regions are included, and 


the uniformity of the reports of stagnation or op- 


able quantities in store. 


tion is represented to be quite complete. the market quotations have been unsatisfactory. 


Flax, if anything, has risen in the twelve months, 
pression leaves no room for doubt. 


In summing not so risen, and advices both from Belfast and 











Looking back over the twelve 
months it is found that our exports of woolen 
manufactures have actually increased in value— 
meaning, of course, a far more considerable in- 
crease in quantities shipped—while, on the other 
hand, this country’s imports of foreign yarns have 
been reduced by upward of £500,000, and those 
of woolen and worsted materials by about LL- 
This tells us that, while foreign coun- 
tries are buying more of our goods, we are buy- 


extensive inquiry for English laces and miscella- 
neous fancy articles, while England has, on the 


It is to be regretted that similar encouraging 


lower prices for them, and all through the year 


but the foregoing table shows that yarns have 





up some of the effects of this commercial depres- 
sion, it is noted that in general the wages of the 
German workmen have been reduced or have re- 
mained stationary. In several instances only, 
among iron workers and colliers, have they been 
increased. In the meantime, prices of the neces- 
The fact is 
mentioned that, while wages are lower in Ger- 
many than in. England, the prices of many 


necessities have been greater. 


saries of life have steadily risen. 





In a letter from Munich to an English journal, 
a writer recently stated that Germans have to pay 
from 20 to 50 per cent. more for their bread and 
more than twice as much for their cheese and 
bacon now than they did prior to 1880, and be- 
fore the tariffshut out American competition. The 
price of fresh meat and milk is a little lower in 
Germany than in England, but sugar, tea, coffee 
and rice, as well as all other articles imported, 
are much more expensive. House tent in Ger- 
many is also higher than it is in England, and 
fuel has become almost an ‘absolute luxury. 
From the high price of necessities, one might 
infer that the agriculturists are flourishing. The 
Chamber of Commerce reports are silent on this 
point, but there is no other reason to encourage 
the belief. The enormous German emigration to 
America is drawn largely from the rural districts. 
This does not bespeak comfort or prosperity 
there. The London paper named, in summing 
up the situation, concludes that protection has, 
in short, ‘‘ proved an utter and complete failure 
in Germany, and the sooner it is abandoned the 
better it will be for the stability and prosperity of 
the German Empire.” 

We give these observations and conclusions as 
simply reflecting the position of a representative 
English journal. 





During the past twelve months the immigra- 
tion to the United States from European and other 
foreign countries has been enormous. 
report on the subject in fhe //era/d, it appears 
that the Commissioners of Emigration at New 
York are in possession of advices from the vari- 


From a 


ous ports of entry which enable them to fairly 
approximate the total arrivals during the year. 
The figures are given at 700,000 persons, of 
which 455,681 were landed at New York city. 
The immigration at this port represents an excess 
of 128,310 over that of 1880, and 320,611 over 
that of 1879. The following table of arrivals 
during recent years is apended: 


»§81 | 1877... 
260,518 | 1878... 


140,041 | 1879... ; 
ty sto RenO; tae acre oe 
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The Castle Garden Labor Bureau has provided 
employment for 49,745 immigrants, of whom 
38,606 were men, and 11,139 were women. The 
Commissioners of Emigration at New York have 
forwarded a memoral to President Arthur, calling 
his attention to the necessity for national legisla- 
tion for the protection of immigrants, and to pre- 
vent the importation of paup®rism, 


the coggon trade in Lancashire was interfered with 


for the time being during the late cornering 
operations, work has been steady all through 


the year. From the beginning of March until 


July cotton of all descriptions was particularly 


cheap, falling for a considerable period below 
6d. a pound for middling upland, and though 
speculators were bitten at the end of Sep- 


tember, when prices were forced up to close 


upon 7%4d., there were not many legitimate 
transactions—that is, purchases for consumption 
—effected at that time. Since then 6%4d. has been 
the fair average quotation, and, though there has 
been a distinct rise in Indian and Egyptian 
growths, they are still comparatively cheap. It 
is apparent that English spinners do not con: 
sider that they need distress themselves to secure 
an early stock of the raw material. Meanwhile, 
the market quotations for cotton goods are very 
well sustained. Both yarns and piece goods re- 
lapsed early in the year, but not more than was 
warranted by the fall in cotton, and they have 
since revived to fully last year’s quotations. 
Some yarns, indeed, are actually higher than 
they were twelve months ago, and the following 
short table indicates that the spinners’ and 
manufacturers’ profit margins are even larger 
than they were then: 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 


ec. March, $une, 
; 1880, 1881. 1881. 
Raw cotton (middling upland), £ s. d. £s.d,. &s.d. 
per dh. chs sakes pease ene wee 0 00 06 11-16 00006 0 00 06 3-16 

Cotton yarn, 40 mule twist.... 0 00 1034 ©0010 ooo 10% 
Shirtings, Big Iba. sateen sae 007 08 00703 00704 
Wool, South Down per lb ....  o oro. ©0102 oor col 
Wool, Port Phillip,wash'd,prlb 0 or ott ©0107 OOoT07 
Wool, medium, cloth, per yard 0 06 or 00600 00506 
Wool, Orleans, plain per piece 0 14 09 ©1400 01308 


Flax, St. Peters’ urggh'd,prton 24 10 co 


25 1000 25 1000 
Flax yarn, No. 36, per spindle. 0 o1 06 


00105 Oo1o0s 






Sept. Dec. 
1881. 1881. 
; £s.d £s.d. 
Raw cotton (middling upland), per Ib... 000077-16 000 06% 
Cotton yarn, 40 mule twist);.>.,c1casess 0 00 1034 0 00 1034 
Shirtings, 8 lbs,,....1.<sc.a teats heehee 0 07 06 0 07 09 
Wool, $ ont Down, per lb.. oo1 o134 0 OI 02 
Wool, Port bogey washed... oo1 074 oo1 074 
Wool, medium, cloth, per yard . 0 06 00 0 06 00 
Wool, Orleans, plain, per piece. . + 01308 013 1044 
Flax, St. Petersburg, 9 head, per ton... 24 10 00 25 10 00 
Flax yarn, No, 36, per spindle .......... 001 05 oor os 


The above figures deal with the woolen and 
linen trades as well as with cotton, and respect- 
ing the former a good deal more that is favorable 
can be said than was the case half a year ago. 
During the first eight months of 1881 there was 
apparently nothing to relieve the depression that 
reigned in the Bradford district. Leeds was 
doing better, all things considered, having more 
readily adapted itself to the production of fancy 
materials worked up from Botany yarns. The 
only point upon which there was any congratula- 
tion in these trades was that the country’s im- 
ports of foreign woolen manufactures were at 
length steadily diminishing. Latterly, however, 
even Bradford has taken-a turn for the better, 
and Bradford merchants have been enabled to re- 
duce their stocks to a considerable extent, and at 
better prices than ruled back in the summer. 
The quotations given above for medium cloth and 
plain Orleans are Bradford quotations, and the 
former, at any rate, has fallen but little on the 
year, though southdown wool is 2d. a pound 
cheaper, and Australian soft wools are fully a 


Dundee have indicated that manufacturers have 
been carrying on a profitless business. 
sign of the times that our imports of flax have 
been restricted during the year. On the other 


hand, the imports of raw jute and the exports of 


jute materials have been well sustained, espe- 
cially in the direction of the United States. 

Next to the metal and textile industries must 
be considered the timber trade. This country 
obtains the whole of its timber from abroad, and 
it is, therefore, an advantage, rather than other- 
wise, to be able to obtain our timber on cheaper 
terms. This cannot be said to be the case this 
year, and the result is that our imports have 
been materially diminished. Builders have been 
less actively employed, and many of the specu- 
lators in that direction have been bitten severely 
of late. Not a few of them have passed through 
the Bankruptcy Court. Neither has the trade in 
oil seeds and seed oils flourished during the 
year. Back in June both linseed and rapeseed 
were low in price, but they haye since -risen 
above the level of twelve months ago. Tallow 
is also dearer, and the candle trade has been re- 
stricted. One of the best features of the whole 
year has been the growth of the clothing trades, 
especially for export purposes, and, not only in 
the shape of apparel, but in millinery, hosiery 
and boots and shoes a thriving business is re- 
corded, 





THE VEAR’S BUSINESS AT CHICAGO 
AND OTHER LAKE PORTS. 

Chicago, Fanuary 3.—The annual reports 
and estimates of the business of Chicago for 
1881 were looked for this year with more than 
usual interest because of the very unusual 
character of the season. The winter season ex- 
tended so far into the spring months that the 
Spring trade was cut short by the summer and 
fall business, and the question in the minds of 
business men has been, Would the ground lost in 
March, April and May be regained in the later 
months? The books have been posted, and in a 
general way the answer is satisfactory. 

A year ago it was estimated that the produce 
trade of Chicago for 1880 amounted to $312,- 
000,000, the wholesale trade to $364,000,000, 
and the manufacturing business to $285,000,000. 
Omitting duplications of yalues, this put the 
money valuation of the volume of the city’s busi- 
ness for 1880 at $900,000,000. This year, on 
the same rule, it is estimated that the produce 
trade for 1881 ranged from $360,000,000_ to 
$377,000,000, the wholesale trade from $420, - 
000,000 to $423, 000,000, and the manufacturing 
trade from $309,000,000 to $325,000,000. The 
difference in the estimates as to produce, whole- 
sale and manufacturing business is more one of 
interpretation than of fact, as one class of busi- 
ness men credit more to manufactures than the 
other. As a matter of fact, the growth of the 
manufacturing trade has been more noticeable 
than any other feature, and it is said that fully 
$10,000,000 have been invested in new man- 


It is a 










ufacturing ventures within the last twelve 
months. 

The rate of increase in the business of Chicago 
in 1879 and 1880 was about 17 per cent. This 
year the closest figuring will not make the rate 
of increase greater than 15 per cent. This fall- 
ing off is principally in grain, and yet the falling 
off in the grain trade of Chicago is less than” 
the decrease at other points. The receipts of 
grain at Chicago in 1880 were (counting flour in 
bushels) 165,855,370 bushels, and in 1881 the 
receipts were 151,017,047 bushels. The falling 
off in 1881 is 14,838,323 bushels, or about 9 per 
cent. The shipments in 1880 were 154,377,115 
bushels, and in 1881 142,244.508 bushels, a de- 
crease of 12,132,607 bushels, or about 8 per cent. 

The grain receipts at the lake ports of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Duluth, from January 1, 1881, to December 10, - 
date of last consolidated report, were 172,238,755 
bushels, against 222,771,755 bushels for the same 
time in 1880. The shipments from the six ports 
in 1881 were 159,881,411 bushels, against 208, - 
658,793 bushels in 1880. The falling off in 
receipts at the six ports was 50,532,822 bushels, 
or over 22 per cent., and in shipments 48,777,328 
bushels, or 23 per cent. At Montreal the grain 
receipts in 1880 were 19,964,408 bushels and in 
1881 they were 15,786,894 bushels, a falling off 
of 4,177,514 bushels, or nearly 22 percent. The 
shipments from Montreal in 1880 were 21,634,048 
bushels, and 14,094,826 bushels in 1881, a decrease 
of 7,539,223 bushels, or nearly 35 per cent. y 

At Toledo the grain receipts (including flour)” “e 
in 1880 were 43,213,596 bushels, and in 1881 
the receipts were 30,319,681 bushels, a falling off 
in 1881 of 12,898,915 bushels, or nearly 30 per 
cent. At Detroit the receipts were 12,887,642 
bushels in 1880, and 10,007,636 bushels in 1881, 
a decrease in 1881 of 2,880,006 bushels, or over 
22 per cent. ; 

The exception to the rule on the lake ports is 
at Milwaukee. At that point the heavy receipts 
of flour throw the total receipts of breadstuffs for 
1881 up to 34,311,624 bushels, or 3,761,490 
bushels more than in 1880, 

Another fact bearing on the general questicn — 
is that the grain receipts by lake at Buffalo in 
1881 were 61,879,523 bushels, the lowest in nine 
years. In 1880 the receipts were 111,068,579. 
bushels. The falling off in 1881 was 49,189,056 
bushels, or about 48 per cent. The comparisons | 
show that relatively Chicago has not lost ground 
in the grain trade. Comparisons of receipts and 
shipments at the seaboard ports bear out the — 
conclusion. 














The noticeable feature in the live stock trade 
of the year is the falling off in the receipts of Yd 
hogs. This is in accordance with the theory 
advanced more than a year ago that the unusually if 
heavy volume of business done by summer _ ft 
packers in 1880 would cut down the business of _ 
the following winter. The prices have been a 
good, but the hog crop has been short about 25 
per cent., and there was a marked falling off in 
the receipts at Chicago. t 

In 1881 the receipts of live stock were 1,497,- 
994 cattle, 48,975 calves, 6,470,417 hogs, 494,- 
022 sheep and 12,906 horses. In 1880 the 
receipts were 1,380,194 cattle, 7,049,476 hogs, 
335,228 sheep and 10,353 horses. Of the hogs 
received in 1881, 5,178,000 were slaughtered 
here. The total value of live stock handled in 
Chicago for the year is $192,500,000. 

Notwithstanding the late opening of naviga- 
tion last season, general business on the lake 
has been good, and the lumber trade unprece- 
dentedly large. The lumber receipts by lake 
were 1,630,203,000 feet of lumber and 748,- 
083,000 shingles, against 1,418,467,000 feet of ‘a 
lumber and 583,353,000 shingles in 1880. The 
total receipts of lumber in 1881 were 1,852,- 
430,000 feet, and the shipments 1,910,084,000, 
an increase over 1880 of 333,651,000 feet in 
receipts and 198,274,000 feet in shipments. The ' 
increase in shingles was 1,482,274,000. The re 
total capital employed by those represented in 
the 104 lumber yards of the city is about 
$60,000,000, and the number of persons 
employed in the trade is reported at 14,300. 
The stock of lumber on hand is about the same 
as at the close of 1880. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 

The hability of a sheriff to an assignee in bank- 
ruptcy for the conversion of the property of a 
bankrupt by selling it in an attachment suit after 
the adjudication in bankruptcy had been made, 
was considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in December, in Conner vs. Long. 
A warrant of attachment was issued on July 20, 
1875, in New York, against the bankrupt, who 
lived in Massachusetts, and a week later the 
property, being perishable goods, was sold for 
$1,156.50. Judgment was entered in the action 
on September 15, 1875, for $2,175.85, and on the 
execution issued the same day, the sheriff, five 
days later, made a return showing that he had 
paid over the amount of sale, less the expenses, 
to the plaintiff's attorney. On July 23, 1875, 
three days after the attachment was laid, an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
against the defendant in the United States 
District Court for Massachusetts, and he was 
adjudicated a bankrupt on September 4, 1875. 
The deed of assignment was made to Long on 
September 21, 1875, and in January, 1876, he 


sued Conner, the sheriff, for the wrongful con-° 


version of the property attached, on the ground 
that the title to the property, under the Bank- 
rupt act, was vested in him as assignee, as 
of the date of the commencement of the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Conner denied his liability, 
on the ground that he had received no notice of 
the bankruptcy proceedings in Massachusetts 
until after he had paid the money over. The 
sheriff was defeated below, but the judgment was 
reversed at Washington. Judge Matthews, in 
the opinion, said: The sheriff’s sale was author- 
ized, as he had no notice of the proceedings in 
bankruptcy. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Bankrupt law avoids of its own force all judicial 
proceedings in the State or other courts the 
instant one of the parties is adjudged a bankrupt. 
There is nothing in the act which sanctions such 
a proposition. A court cannot take judicial notice 
of proceedings in bankruptcy in another court, 
however seriously they might have affected the 
rights of the parties to the suit pending. 


A clerk in the employment of warehousemen, 
and who had access to their books and papers, 
and was thoroughly informed of their business, 
applied to the owner of the warehouse for a 
lease of it upon the expiration of their term, 
representing that his employers would prob- 
ably give up the building. He stated that he 
and an associate would be warehousemen, and 
secured the lease. His employers, on learning 
of this act, dismissed him, and brought suit to 
have him declared a trustee of the lease for 
them, and for an injunction against him and his 
associate to forbid them to seek possession of the 
warehouse by legal steps. The injunction in 
this case, Gower vs. Andrew, was refused, and 
an appeal from the crder was taken to the 
Supreme Court of California, who in November 
decided in favor of the employers. Judge 
Myrick, in the opinion, said: A clerk must 
devote his acts, so far as they shall or may affect 
his employers’ interests, to their service ; and he 
cannot engage in any business which will injure 
that of his employers. Therefore, a contract 
made by him for his own benefit, which would 
destroy his employers’ business, will not be 
enforced, but he must be held as having con- 
tracted for the benefit of his employers. If the 
clerk desired to go into the business pursued by 
his employers, a plain and proper course was 
open to him—namely, to state to them all the 
facts, and ask them whether or not they desired 
a renewal of their lease. But, acting as he did, 
he was unfaithful to his duties, and compelled 
them to negotiate against an unknown competitor, 
whose action was shaped by knowledge acquired 
in their employment. ‘This is not equity or good 
conscience. 





The interest of a debtor in a chattel in his 
possession, held by him under a conditional sale, 
is attachable by his creditors to the extent of his 
interest, and they may pay the balance due and 
take full title to the property, in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in Newhall 
vs. Kingsbury, decided in October, 
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Receipts in full were given for payments of 
interest on a mortgage made partly in money and 
partly in promissory notes, and in a suit to fore- 
close the mortgage, Wildrick’s, administrator, vs. 
Swain, in New Jersey, the amount of the notes 
were claimed to be payments, though in fact they 
had not been paid. The Court of Chancery of 
New Jersey decided in November that these 
notes, in the absence of a clear understanding, 
were not payment. Vice-Chancellor Van Fleet, 
in the opinion, said: If the original security 
is actually cancelled, or the lien by it formally 
released, of course no resort can be had to it. It 
is always a question of intention, sometimes to be 
ascertained by the legal construction of written 
instruments and sometimes by the circumstances 
of the case. 





A municipal corporation can refuse to be 
bound by any contract which by its charter it 
was not authorized to make, and such a defence 
will defeat an action against it on the contract, in 
the opinion of the Court of Chancery of New 
Jersey, in New Jersey & New England Tele- 
graph Company vs. Board of Fire Commissioners 
of Jersey City, decided in November. 


A passenger carried with him, in addition to 
his baggage, certain merchandise on which he 
paid freight, and on its loss he sued the company 
for the value of the baggage and the merchandise 
as baggage. He recovered for the baggage, but 
was defeated in his claim for the merchandise, as 
that could not be carried as baggage. He then 
brought an action for the value of the merchan- 
dise—Millard vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
road Company—and the company set up the 
defence that the recovery in the former suit was 
a bar to any future action. The New York Court 
of Appeals, on October 25, decided against the 
company. Judge Earl, in the opinion, said: 
The former recovery is not a bar to the action, 
for the contract to carry the passenger and his 
baggage was one contract, and the contract to 
carry the merchandise a separate and distinct 
contract. 





A tenant does not violate the condition of a” 
lease against an assignment or a sub-letting of 
the premises by permitting the temporary occu- 
pation of a room in the building by another, in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of Michigan, 
in Leduke vs. Barnett, decided in October. 


A slaughter house in a large community is not 
a nuisance of itself, merely because animals are 
slaughtered and dressed there; it must be shown, 
to justify its being abated, that it is in fact a 
nuisance, offensive to the senses, or that it inter- 
feres with the enjoyment of life and property in 
the neighborhood, in the opinion of the Virginia 
Court of Appeals, in Pruner ys. Pendleton, de- 
cided in October. 





When children or other relatives are the bene- 
ficiaries of a will, it will be held that legitimate 
persons only are intended, unless from the con- 
text of the will or from some definite acts it 
is shown that illegitimate relatives are also 
included, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in Appel vs. Byers, decided in 
November. 





Parties toa suit may stipulate that expenses 
therein, though they are not taxable as costs 
under the statute, shall be taxed as costs in the 
suit, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in Schneider vs. New York & 
Cleveland Gas Coal Company, decided on Octo- 
ber 24. 





A private corporation having authority to 
issue negotiable securities is bound by the law 
of commercial paper, and, if its issues of such 
paper exceed the sum which it is limited to 
make, it is liable thereon to a holder in good 
faith for value paid, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, in Auerbach vs. The Le 
Sueur Company, decided on September 29. 





In ordinary cases the lapse of six years from 
the dissolution of a firm will bar a suit by a 
member for an accounting, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Alabama, in Aiken vs. Hastie, 
decided in June. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 





The Chinese government has contracted with a large ship- 
building yard at Stettin for the construction of two iron-clads, 
the first of which was to have been launched December 22. 


The Canadian Spectator compares the receipts of the railways 
in the state of New York andinCanada. The total of the Cana- 
dian railways for 1880 was $23,561,447 for 6,891 miles of lines, 
giving $3,418 per mile per annum; against $99,289,487 for 8,743 
miles in New York, giving $11,356 per mile per annum. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says that the receipts of 
cattle at that city in 1881 were 3,543 car loads less than in 1880, 
the receipts of hogs 1,175 car loads less, and the receipts of 
sheep 189 car loads less. The local trade, however, was 
heavier than in former years, more cattle and other kinds of 
stock having been consigned direct to that point to be sold there. 
On the whole, the business was remunerative and fairly satis- 
factory. 


New Zealand advices to November 1 state that the crops as 
far south as Timaru were in a healthy, forward state, and were 
hardy enough to stand the approaching season, In the district 
of Oamaru rain was much needed, and the growing crops were 
stunted and parched, and, unless rain fell there at an early date, 
reaping expenses would not be more than covered in many 
instances. Reports received show that a large increase in the 
wheat area and a corresponding decrease in oats and barley may 
be looked for. 





A bank has been called into existence in Berlin which has for 
its object to intervene, with the help of competent legal, com- 
mercial and technical assistance, in financial difficulties of 
every kind by granting material and moral aid. According to 
its prospectus, says the Manchester Guardian, its chief 
function is to intervene in bankruptcies between creditors and 
debtors, and to effect compromises between the contending 
parties as soon as the necessary moral guarantees can be given 
tothe bank. The capital is fixed at 10,000,000 marks. 


Melbourne accounts to November 6 state that general busi- 
ness was extremely quiet, and no disposition was shown to push 
transactions. The market for breadstuffs exhibited no change. 
Adelaide reports were hopeful as to the growing crops, and an 
average yield of seven or eight bushels per acre was confidently 
looked for. The receipts of wheat from the country were quite 
nominal, and the im ression was that all the past season's 
crop had already left the hands of farmers. At Melbourne 
there was an improved demand for jute goods for wool packs 
noted ; corn sacks were also in request, The Queensland sugar 
market was said to be very active, and the general tendency of 
prices was upward, 


The finances of France are in a good shape, as seen through 
a recent report of Mr. Bodet, Finance Minister. The war with 
Germany, it seems, added over $1,500,000,000 to the public debt ; 
the short, but violent, reign of the Commune, $50,000,000 ; and 
the German indemnity, $1,000,000,000. To meet that portion of 
the enormous burden, which had to be discharged at once, a 
loan of $400,000,000 was thrown upon the market in 1871, and 
another of $600,000,000 in 1872. For the first no less than $1,000,- 
000,000 was tendered, and for the second the almost incredible 
sum of $8,600,000,000. To meet the interest of these loans new 
taxation to the amount of $140,000,000 per annum was devised. 
Not only was this extra taxation easily raised, but the revenues 
of the country have increased so rapidly that every year there 
has been a surplus, and $60,000,000 has been remitted. 


A Vienna chemist has recently discovered a new variety of 
glass. It does not contain any silica, boric acid, potash, soda, 
lime or lead, and is likely to attract the attention of all pro- 
fessional persons on account of its peculiar composition. Ex- 
ternally it is exactly similar to glass, but its lustre is higher and 
it has a greater refraction of equal hardness, perfectly white, 
clear, transparent, can be ground and polished, completely in- 
soluble in water, neutral, and it is only attacked by hydrochloric 
or nitric acid, and it is not affected by hydrofluoric acid. It is 
easily fusible in the flame of a candle, and can be made of any 
color. Its most important property is that it can be readily 
fused on to zinc, brassand iron. It can also be used for glazing 
of articles of glass and porcelain. As hydrofluoric acid has no 
effect on the new glass, it is likely to find employment for many 
technical purposes. 


The Silk Association of America reports that the imports of 
raw silks at New York and San Francisco for the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1881, were as follows : 


—New York— —San Francisco— 












bales. value. Sarg value. 

TNUBEY ass: sleiaie'sis(6 \el= 1,940 $1,027,520 $3,880 
tei <. : Shae Bah bos 18 9,220 
March... 2,077 1,141,034 3 1,170 
Aptili esas ss seeare 934,604 9 3,848 
BV ee tees emis hotelecere 705,31 2 1,600 
fan Meindevawiate spre 709,451 20 9,200 
uly...... 604,817 13 5,792 
August 956 525,043 I 4,935 
September. .¢-20. =.% 2,132 11177) 104 9 5,031 
Octobers.<sdnseakes 1,177 737,23) ae Deets 
November .......... 3,833 2,120,600 26 10,734 
December... ssincvs sna 2,105 1,368,713 2 1,352 
Totals... «.-$21,571 $11,880,103 121 $56,762 


The report of operations in the oil regions for the month of 
December, published by the Bradford, Pa., Era, December 31, 
shows that 410 producing wells and 14 dry holes were com- 
pleted, being an increase of 42 producing wells over November. 
There are 444 rigs built and building, and 475 wells driving, 
being a decrease of 65 rigs from the previous month. Of the 
new producing wells 172 are inthe Allegheny field. The follow- 
ing table shows the Oil City Derrick's monthly report of opera- 
tions in the Bradford and Allegheny oil fields, The figures for 
December are compared with those of November : 

-——Bradford— —Allegheny-— 





Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Wells completed ........... 174 175 147 170 
New production ..... 2,718 3,000 3,955 4,696 
Wells pees A atataats 226 200 172 185 
Rigs up and building. 232 200 211 180 
New ngs started... . 152 117 175 152 
Av’ ge prod’tion of new 15% 17 1-7 269-10 2756 





The London Times, reviewing the trade of Great Britain for 
the year 1881, and forecasting the prospects for the present 
year, is hopeful, even to the expectation that 1882 may be as 
remarkable for its prosperity as was that of 1873. But it sees, 
as it thinks, some germs of evil. The prosperity of the United 
States has been checked by the bad harvests, and there is a 
dangerous state of speculation in France ; the discounts of the 
bank of France have increased nearly so per cent. within a 


twelve-month, and there is an extraordinary amount of specula- 
tive enterprises afloat. So far as this country is concerned, the 
check which we have undoubtedly received will be of the 
briefest if we shall be favored with average crops in 1882, and 
shall at the same time take such heed to the regulation of our 
currency as the circumstances of the case require. ‘ Not to go 
any further,’’ says the Springfield Repudlican, “ Congress should 
by all means put an end to the present coinage of silver. 
an incubus at present; it may become a serious Canger. Ina 
word, every impediment to a uniform and secure currency should 
be removed. Theoretically speaking, there is no excuse for the 
retention of the greenbacks as part of the national currency ; 


It is 


but, without arguing the case, it is certain that there is reason 
enough for guarding the national! treasury, ard for wisdom in 
reference to the currency.” 


A circular just issued by a banking firm of Augusta, Ga., 
gives some figures of the operations of the cotton factories in 
Georgia for the year just closed. During the year 1881 the 
Augusta Factory, with a capital of $600,000, declared cash divi- 
dends aggregating 10 per cent., and passed the same amount to 
the surplus fund. The stock is held at $170 per share. The 
Graniteville Factory, with a capital of $600,000, also paid to per 
cent. divicends in cash, and passed 10 per cent, to the surplus 
fund; its stock is also held at $170 pershare. The Langley 
Company, witha capital of $400,000, paid a dividend of 8 per 
cent. for the six months ended June 30, and will pay an 8 per 
cent. divicend for the six months ended December 30; all of the- 
earnings is paid to the stockholders, and the stock is held at 
$180 per share. The Enterprise Company, witha capita! of 
$500,000, has just added 50 per cent. to its capital stock ; it mad@ 
ao per cent. dividend in cash for 1881. The Sibley Company, 
with a capital of $900,000, and the John P. King Company, with 
a capital of $1,000,000, will soon be in operation, and their stock 
is already considerably above par. 





It is a curious thing that the importation of preserved milk 
into New South Wales is increasing. In 1878 that colony 
purchased 174.126 pounds, while in the first nine months of the 
present year there was taken 312,191 pounds, valued at $50,000. 
Unéer these circumstances, persons desirous of opening a fac- 
tory for the production of preserved milk have asked the colonial 
government to impose a duty upon the article. It is very ques- 
tionable if such a request should be acceded to by a protection- 
ist. If Australia can produce anything on fairterms with the 
rest of the world, surely it would be milk. If they have a duty 
on foreign milk, why not another on foreign wool? The reply 
may be because foreign wool is not consumed there. But the 
burden of proof first lies with those who ask fora duty upon 
preserved milk to show why they cannot produce this article as 
cheaply as the foreigner, If the imported brand rules the 
market it is because it has no local competition, or else because 
it is adulterated, and ought to be dealt with in another way. 
“Tt seems ridiculous,” adds an Australian journal, ‘to suppose 
that, while we can send our butter to Europe at a profit 
could not undersell its preserved milk in our own market.” 


» we 





The immigration question in the Sandwich Islands is at 
present attracting a good deal of attention. The report of the 
Hawaiian Commission of Immigration has come to hand in a 
late copy of the Hawaiian Gazette. It appears that by its ren- 
dering of the situation that no labor can be obtained frum India 
without passing laws which would have to be submitted to the 
Indian government for approval, and that upon this matter 
there will be no modification in favor of the Hawaiians. The 
most objectionable feature in these laws is the appointment of 
a “protector”? who is not an Hawaiian subject. The figures 
which are quoted in regard to the number of Hincus who 
emigrated to the Sandwich Islands Curing 1879-80 show pretty 
conclusively that after all British India does not present sucha 
large labor field under the best of circumstances as has been 
supposed. The portion of the report dealing with the other 
fields of labor is much more condensed. Malay immigration is 
cast aside as valueless. The result of the investigation is that 
the best, in fact the only, people who can be obtained in suffi- 
cient number, and who will fulfill what is required, are the 
Portuguese. 





In its annual review of Peoria’s wholesale trade for 1881, the 
Transcript states that the city continues to make rapid increase, 
the volume of business done in the past year by jobbers having 
been far larger than that of 1880. Jobbers there, it is said, have 
succeeded in almost monopolizing the trade formerly controlled 
by Chicago, St. Louis, and other metropolitan cities to the 
south and east in Illinois. Nearly all jobbers and others enjoy 
an extensive trade in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Kansas, and in some lines of goods shipments are made to all 
parts of the United States. 
men are employed by Peoria merchants, and all report a large 
increase in the sales for the past year. In groceries the increase 
has been somewhat remarkable, the sales of the eight large 


About two hundred traveling sales- 


dealers having amounted in the aggregate to $4,000,000, and the 
three spice mills have done a very extensive business. The 
eight wholesale liquor dealers also report a like condition of 
affairs, their annual sales having amounted in the aggregate to 
$3,955,000. 
business, their combined sales having footed up the sum of 
$1,500,000, while the manufacturing chemists have done an 
immense business. The sales of the Peoria Oil Tank Line show 


The wholesale drug firms have a greatly increased 


an increase. 





According to the African Cape papers received recently, the 
report of the Northeast Diamond Mining Company of Kim- 
berley, for the year ending September 30, shows a credit to 
profit and loss account of $40,000 on a capital of $450,coo— 
that is, a profit of nearly g per cent. 
for diamonds sold was $75,000. A few good statements like 
this, says the Cafe Times, would improve the Cape share 
market somewhat, but so many of the Kimberley companies 
have paid no dividends at all that the mania for shares has 
passed away, and small capitalists have become cautious. In 
view o: the apparently satisfactory working of the Northeast 
Company, it is instructive to find that another of the ciamond 
companies, the Atlas of Bullfontein, has a credit at the bank 
of $1,800, which, according to the authority already quoted, 
“seems to be the only available asset to work with.’’ The 
report states that the promoters have a much greater stake in 
the concern than all the other shareholders combined, and that 


The total amount realized 


they are willing to show their belief in the ultimate success of 
the undertaking by facing the difficulties of removing the reef, 
and subscribing $25,000 if a similar sum is subscribed by the 
remainder of the shareholders for the purpose. It seems to be 
unlikely, however, that the shareholders will have sufficient 
confidence to act upon’this suggestion, 
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FINANCIAL. 





THE NEW VORK MARKET. 

A good deal of money is paid out at the 
beginning of the year for interest and dividends 
by private and public corporations and the 
government. The Treasury this January dis- 
burses about twelve millions, and the greater 
portion of this sum is really an addition to the 
amount of loanable capital afloat in Wall 
street, because it comes out of the Treasury 
vaults, where it had been locked up. But 
the money paid out by corporations was 
already afloat, and was merely drawn in 
previous to the first of the year, to be 
returned again through other channels. Never- 
theless, a great boom in prices was looked 
for in Wall street to auspiciously open the year 
1882, because of the large amounts of money to 
be paid out. Everybody was to buy stocks. 
Perhaps, if the truth were told, people talked this 
‘more than they believed it, for the stock market 
has been so thoroughly kicked to pieces of late 
that most outsiders had ceased to expect it ever 
to go up again. Therefore, when the new year 
opened witha vigorous raid on prices anda general 
smash all along the line, knocking them down 


from I to § per cent., there was not a great deal of- 


disappointment. People merely asked, ‘‘Are we 
atthe bottom now ?”’ And they are asking it to- 
day. The decline went on during all of Tuesday, 
and again on Wednesday till noon; then came a 
sharp rally, and by Thursday afternoon prices 
had been put back to about where they were 
driven from Tuesday morning. Thursday there 
was a further brisk upward movement at the 
opening, but very soon its strength seemed 
spent, and then prices once more began sagging 
back by fractions, and continued so to the end. 
Yesterday they fluctuated between very narrow 
limits, but the market closed with some show of 
strength. 

Stock speculation with the general public seems 
for the time to be dead. The foreign markets 
give us no support. Our securities are coming 
back, and none going over, and the recent 
smash in Wabash will be the reverse of helpful 
to us on the other side, where much of this stuff 
had recently been sold at high prices. In fact, 
the ‘‘insiders”’ seem mainly to have unloaded 
abroad. Our own people now will only touch 
bonds of well-established repute—old securities 
which have been long before the public, bonds 
of railroad corporations whose credit stands next 
to that of the government. These securities keep 
up their price the same as ever, showing that 
there is no want of investment funds in the 
country. But the bonds of new companies, the 
issues of new enterprises born of the flush times 
of the past two years, and the new issues on ex- 
tensions of western roads actively engaged in 
new construction—these are a drug on the 
market. They cannot be sold. It is cur- 
rently reported that the stream of new issues 
from the Wabash system were not sold at 
all. As fast as issued and ‘listed’ on the 
Exchange they were put up in whatever bank- 
ing house would take them, and money borrowed 
upon them—as much as the bank was willing to 
lend. This, it seems, is an extreme case, but 
companies in better credit have found their mar- 
ket gone. Official advices from Chicago this 
week are to the effect that the managers of all the 
great lines of railroad running into that city have 
revised their plans for this year, and definitely 
abandoned all projected extensions except those 
which are already so far under way that abandon- 
ment would entail more serious loss than prose- 
cution of the work. This tells the whole story 
—the bond market is temporarily played out. 

If railroad companies as well established as 
these Chicago roads find themselves thus com- 
pelled to call a halt, it may be imagined what must 
be the condition of those enterprises which are 
still in an embryonic state—lines only half built, 
or less—corporations at present mainly on paper. 
Every day brings some significant item of news 
which to the experienced tells that they are 
getting rapidly into a state of paralysis, which to 
most is the prelude to dissolution. Construction 
com any stock, which for two years past has been 




























































a bonanza to its owners, is getting to be about as | THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- | Dec. 30. Fan. 6. 
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FINANCIAL. 
J IDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


NEw York. 
- BOSTON. 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon, 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. _ 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 


‘ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell oe ad Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





_1 New STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YoRK. 


CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock ae and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU. 








ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & 
Stocks and Bonds, 


Wo. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Extuu C, MITCHELL, Geo. H. BROUWER, 
Gro. W. McGown, Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. HuTcHINson, Special. 


RR. aS. Kimball & oe 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fifteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL. A, B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD, 
R HOPARKS & CO., 
. Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 18 New Street, New York. 


CO; 








R. H. Parks. M.S. NicuHots, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM, 
: C. G. WHITE. 
H. PARKS, 
. 18 New Street, New York, 


REPRESENTING 
M. S. NICHOLS & CO., ComMissIoN MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 





E wa KENT & CO}, 
* No, 8 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘POOLE, KENT & CO., £. A. KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILL. St, Louris, Mo, 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
Buy and Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the above 
markets. 





PJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW York. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





Lewis H. Tay or, Jr. LINDLEY HAINES. 


iy: Peer ALOR G2 GCO., 
; Bankers and _ Brokers, 


No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





ie faites SMVTH & CoO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





#4 P. TURNER «&* CO., 
‘i BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments mace in 
Bonés and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. Orders on 
margins not entertained. 





WT RORLL AS 5CO.; 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 


; and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
_ Loans negotiated. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1882. 








a 








INSURANCE. 


NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 
INCORPORATED 1794. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist LOM yer. = = $7, 300,936.62 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,845,943.84 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $4,454,992.42 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- .- - - + - + 2,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $2,454,992.42 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya™ 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY. & 
CO.,; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary, 





= 
YDELITY anpv CASUALTY CO. 
187 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 
CASHC APITAL... 
PRSSEDS sides tie sch 
Deposit WITH NEw 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BoNnD: 
FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 

Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 
CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 

Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RIcHArDs, President. 


- $250,000.co 
+ 371,578.85 








Joun M. CRANE, Sec’y, 





THE 


UARANTEE COMPANY 

OF NORTH AMERICA. 
SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 

Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managec 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 
Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


BONDS OF 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
AU SPHCIALTY, 

















COLORADO, 
CANON CCITY fit. cates tee Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER iin despesaete ke oto Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILLE 225 f0..Teles ste First National Bank. 
. CONNECTICUT. 
EPAPER OR Dis cree ore etcins ee American National Bank. 
GEORGIA. 
MUA CON files: 25 iee aa ii ans R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
WEICAGO’ 2: ona canons: Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE.......-:... Central Illmois Banking and Sav- 
ings Association, 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON S504 tocer? Merchants National Bank. 
SIOUX CITM ie ses.cm -Sioux National Bank. 
STORM. LAKBRic.. sera Buena Vista County Bank.” 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS......2..... Union National Bank. 
MINNESOTA. 
BEARSELA LEs as. cotests tccae Lyon County Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIAN. ........-Sntpes'tes Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
RANSAS CUE Vii neces. ose Bank of Kansas City. 
_NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT cicccaycicete «it. 5 6 Hopkins & Willard. 
LINCOLN w.5-1. capes Wa. bide First National Bank. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON iettestetestee aurea ames Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN awe. cee Vatson & Neyhart. 
BUEPALO 5.050 sauttets ...Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE... .».The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER........ . City Bank of Rochester. 
SVRACUSE,. fo cucrns ...Third National Bank. 
WATERTOWN, 43000: succes Jefferson County National Bank 
OHIO. 
CANTON....... G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND ...Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH oso): ...Fifth National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH . Iron City Nationa! Bank. 
PITTSBURGH -Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN .2....5.-.0. R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
RS LT. se ajatnd 6 o'0ie%s oie « Third National Bank. 
Tu Bd 98 abo ee aopee ana First National Bank, 
TEXAS. 


City National Bank. 

Garrett & Key. 

Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
... Williams & Bonner. 

Waco National Bank 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN ........-..« Second National Bank. 
PARKERSBURG ........ .... Second National Bank. 






COMMERCIAL. 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Speculation in the popular favorites of the 
produce list has been generally more con- 
fident, while from 
more inquiry has been noted, which tended to 
strengthen prices, particularly in view of the 
limited arrivals from the interior and the further 
reduction in the supplies at the seaboard. Cotton 
and petroleum have been the chief exceptions of 
heaviness and irregularity, on free offerings and 
sales for forward delivery. Wool has been ruling 


consumers and_ shippers 


firm, though not thus far in urgent request. | 


Tobacco has been comparatively tame, but other- 
wise has not varied much. Metals, building 
materials and naval stores have been held with 
increasing confidence, on very moderate offerings, 
though the demand has been on a restricted 
scale. General merchandise has been without 
important alteration, on, as yet, a rather slow 
Hides have further yielded slightly, 
on. accumulating supplies and comparatively 
limited call for the several kinds. Leather met 
with a fair sale for the season, but the advantage 
as to prices has been with buyers. Nearly all 
styles of boots and shoes have been lightly dealt 
in, but as a rule have been quoted steady. The 
cold, clear, bright weather of the last few days 
has been welcomed by the business public, as 
contributing to quicken commercial operations. 


movement. 


In the outward movement of produce and 
merchandise from the port of New York the re- 
turns show a considerable increase for the week 
ending with January 3, the aggregate having 
been $6,395,100, against $4,613,132 the preced- 
ing week, and comparing with a total of $7,648, - 
993 same week last year, and $5,906,669 the 
corresponding week of 1880. The grand total 
since January 1, 1881, now stands at $377,048,- 
979, against $413,726,730 in the previous year 
(showing a decrease of fully $36,677,751), and 
$353,253s730 in 1879. 





Thus far in the new year only a comparatively 
moderate business has been reported in the way 
of ocean freights, at irregular quotations, though 
the tendency has been to increased firmness, 
as favored by the meagre offerings for early use 
of room on berth and tonnage for chartering 
purposes. Room for grain has been in less 
urgent demand, while for provisions and mis- 
cellaneous cargoin rather more request. Vessels 
for petroleum met with a pretty fair inquiry, but 
otherwise tonnage on charter contracts ruled dull. 
Grain room, by steam hence to Liverpool, closed 
at 34d. bid, London at 6d. bid, Hull at 3%d., 
Glasgow at 434d., Cardiff at 43¢@5d., Antwerp 
at 5% @6d., Rotterdam at 5@5'%4d., Amsterdam 
at 44%d., Hamburg at 0.60@o.70 reich. marks, 
Havre and Marseilles at 9@11c., Bordeaux at 
1o3%c. per bushel. Provisions, hence by steam 
for Liverpool, closed at 15@2os.; for Havre at 
27s. 6d.@30s.; for Antwerp at 25s. per ton, pro- 
portionately for other destinations. Cotton, 
hence by steam for Liverpool, stood at #;@ 4d. 
per pound. 

Through freight movements have been again 
increasing in volume, stimulated in part by the 
very low rates at which agents have been offer- 
ing accommodation by rail for prompt shipments. 
On Thursday important lines of grain were 
represented as having been placed under con- 
tract at Chicago and Toledo, on the basis of roc. 
per 100 pounds, as the freight rate by rail to the 
seaboard, chiefly to New York. 


Saltpetre has been recently very quiet, the 
amount marketed during December having been 
to the extent of only 6,500 bags, to arrive and 
here, at 5%4@6c., closing at 51'%c., to arrive, 
and 6c. for prompt delivery, with an available 
supply here of 11,000 bags, and at Boston none. 
The imports into the United States in 1881 were 
65,600 bags, against 64,200 bags in 1880. The 
deliveries at New York and Boston in 1881 were 
62,100 bags, against 65,200 bags in 1880. The 
quantity on the way to the United States, as_per 
the latest mail and cable advices, is about 22,000 
bags, against 27,200 bags same time a year ago. 








Western leaf tobacco movements have been on 
a restricted scale, but indicative of no further 
material change as to prices. About 3,000 hogs- 
heads were represented as of recent purchases 
for Italy. 
5,000 hogsheads, including about 3,700 hogs- 
heads to shippers; and in all 1881 67,900 
hogsheads, of which 39,800 hogsheads were 


The sales here in December reached 


for export, leaving in warehouse, January 
1, a stock of 43,457 hogsheads, against 
48,747 hogsheads same date last year. 


The receipts here in 1881 were 88,748 hogs- 
heads, against 103,220 hogsheads in 1880. The 
sales of seed leaf here in December amounted to 
5,000 cases, including 500 cases for shipment. 
Seed leaf has been attracting very little attention, 
and has been ruling weak. The aggregate 
exports hence of tobacco in December com- 
prised 4,385 hogsheads leaf, 342 hogsheads 
stems, 4,708 bales and 1,449 cases. The ex- 
ports hence of seed leaf in 1881 were 35,877 
cases, against 33,088 cases in 1880. 





Of jute butts, which ruled about steady, 20,000 
bales were sold here in December, partly to 
arrive, at 2;5,@37};c. per pound. The deliveries 
here and at Boston in December were 17,350 
bales, and 282,100 bales in all 1881, against 
266,800 bales in 1880. The imports into the 
United States in 1881 were 261,000 bales, against 
288,300 bales in 1880. The stock 
January I was 19,400 bales, and at Boston, 4,000 
bales. 


here on 


Alcohol is down in the New York market to 
36@36%c., in bond, per gallon for deliveries in 
the current month of January, and is very dull. 
Last year’s exports hence were only 132,988 
barrels and 626 puncheons, against 183,426 bar- 
rels and 1,832 puncheons in 1880, and 153,476 
barrels in 1879. 
was 32%c. in April, from which, by October, 
there was a rally to 45c. per gallon, in bond. 


The lowest price here in 1881 





While influenced in part by the variable 
advices from the markets of the interior, espe- 
cially from Chicago, breadstuffs have been more 
directly controlled by local speculative manipula- 
tion, which has been on the side of buoyancy, 
and has been successful in working up prices of 
the more prominent of grain, notably of the 
favorite grade of No. 2 red wheat, in which 
the dealings have been more extensive, chiefly 
for forward delivery. The popular options 
have been February and March, the latter 
attracting decidedly attention. The 


very meagre receipts here and diminishing sup- 


more 


plies tended to stimulate and facilitate specu- 
lative operations. Liberal purchases of No. 2 
red wheat have been made for delivery in 
February and in the interest of buyers, who were 
represented as having much confidence in the 
It was 
apprehended near the close that these large con- 
tracts would make deliveries difficult, from the in- 
adequate proportion of the supply here or likely to 
arrive in season which would grade satisfactorily 


course of prices in the immediate future. 


and pass on contract. Meanwhile, shippers and mil- 
lers have been buying moderately of suitable quali- 
ties. 
embarrassed in the execution of orders by the light 
offerings of the favorite grades of wheat and the 
generally very firm views of the principal holders, 


The export interest has been more or less 


who, on the grade of No. 2 red, do not appear 
desirous to realize, preferring to reserve stock to 
meet contract requirements. Spring wheat has 
been very quiet, but quite strong, as scarce 
and in few hands. 


favor within the past few 


Corn has been gaining in 
days for prompt 

Oats 
A further rise 
has been noted in barley, thus checking business. 
Rye has been in light request. Flour opened 
very tame and irregular, but near the close met 
with a readier sale, partly for forward delivery, 
and in good part for shipment. On Friday 
evening red wheat for prompt delivery had 
gained during the week 3@14(c. on No. 2, and 
fully 2c. on No. 1, while for forward delivery 
showing an improvement of per 
bushel. No. 1 white wheat for forward delivery 
had lost nominally about Ic. a bushel, but 


as well as forward delivery. have 


been less active and variable. 


Yar. 





Io 


was really devoid of interest in this con- 
nection. Corn had been worked up on prompt 
deliveries %@1c., while yielding slightly on the 
option list, but hardening again at the extreme 
close. Buckwheat receded to 97@98c. per 
bushel, and left off tamely. The changes in oats 
to Friday evening were to higher figures. The 
speculative interest in oats was less pronounced. 
Low grades of flour closed heavily, as in less 
favor with purchasers, particularly for shipment. 
Considerable amounts of wheat were purchased 
late in the week at Toledo and Chicago for New 
York account, partly to avail of the advantage of 
the exceptionally low rail freights by the trunk 
lines to the seaboard. A few lines of No. 2 red 
wheat were also placed here, to arrive, on the 
basis of $1.4314@ $1.4334 per bushel, laid down 
here. 

Advices by cable from London to January 
5 make the aggregate of wheat on the passage 
equal to 30,840,000 bushels, including for the 
United Kingdom 23,000,000 bushels, or 600,000 
bushels less than last week, and for the conti- 
nent equal to 7,840,000 bushels, or 160,000 
bushels more than last week, against the aggre- 
gate of 31,280,000 bushels on the preceding 
weekly return; and of corn, a grand total of 
2,320,000 bushels (1,840,000 bushels having been 
credited to the United Kingdom, and 480,000 
bushels to the continent), against 2,240,000 
bushels a week earlier, showing an increase of 
80,000 bushels. 

The aggregate supply of wheat at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and Montreal 
on December 31 was 7,775,100 bushels, and of 
corn 8,272,400 bushels, showing within the week 
a decrease in that of wheat of 220,350 bushels, 
and in that of corn of 129,200 bushels, against, 
at the same time last year, an aggregate of 
8,717,600 bushels wheat and 3,218,700 bushels 
corn. 

Advices by cable from Liverpool make the 
stock of flour there, December 31, 3,000 barrels 
and 106,000 sacks; of wheat, 269, 792 quarters; 
of corn, 215,850 quarters; against, at the close 
of 1880, of flour, 10,591 barrels and 79,252 
bags; of wheat, 115,369 quarters, and of corn, 
129,167 quarters. 

London advices placed the stock there, Decem- 
ber 31, of flour, at 140,000 ewts.; wheat, about 
340,000 quarters; corn, 60,000 quarters; against, 
at the close of 1880, of flour, 383,024 cwts.; of 
wheat, 211,874 quarters; and of corn, 87,341 
quarters. 

An Odessa cable telegram of recent date 
reported the quantity of grain in magazines 
there and available for exportation as estimated 
at 1,500,000 quarters, and at other ports on the 
Black sea about as much more. 

RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 


; Preceding Four 
* This week. * Last week. week. weeks ago 






Flour, barrels 105,025 95,600 97,500 88,000 
Wheat, bushels. 262,600 173,000 226,100 323,350 
Corn, sf 103,250 189, 500 274,100 267,000 
Rye, ss ,500 41,000 33,350 
Oats, le 96,500 I0f,000 141,200 
He = 5,000 10,250 10,000 

alt, 19, 100 5,400 ,850 
Barley, pL 119,500 rae Sales 


* Five business days. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK WEEK ENDING 
JANUARY 7, 1881. 

Other 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, grain, 

barrels. bushels. bushels, bushels, bushels. 

Grand total... .. 90,000 291,000 122,000 108,000 45,200 

On these comparisons an increase is noted in 

wheat, oats, peas, malt and flour, with a decrease 

in corn, rye and barley. The receipts for the 

week were, on through freight account, of flour, 

34,700 barrels, against 28,850 barrels the preced- 

ing week; and of wheat, 94,000 bushels ; of 

corn, 51,000 bushels; of barley, 5,500 bushels ; 
of peas, 11,500 bushels. 

REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 


Preceding Four 
This week. Last week, week. weeks ago, 


Flour, barrels ....... *85,700 86,800 92,400 99,600 
Wheat, bushels...... 12,892,000 11,175,000 15,310,000 13,468,000 
Corn, Dorie 4 6,207,000 5,944,000 8,446,000 6, 724,0c0 
Rye, bit SS. SW, 21,000 13,500 7,000 24,000 
Oats SS awe ae 1,279,000 1,240,000 1,973,000 2,014,000 
Barley, ee aor 230,000 168,000 


* Against 145,000 hasrels aanth eek aes year, 

On all the more important items an increase is 
noted in the volume of dealings through the 
week. In wheat the gain in the aggregate trad- 
ing was as much as 1,717,000 bushels, and in 
corn 263,000 bushels. 

The sales here in all 1881, as reported, were 


of flour, 5,191,400 barrels; wheat, 488,365,000 | a year ago, and 372,000 barrels two years since, 


ry ms . So a a? ae 
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bushels; corn, 233,839,000 bushels; and oats, VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. increase is thus noted, as compared with the pre- 


: : atest aii Ci a : . 
62,766,000 bushels; the grain sales representing oe sisesrng J week Bee ceding week, of 1,136,000 bushels, and in that for 
options and prompt deliveries, mostly options. | wheat... ....... ee Lopigeis Recep the continent, a decrease of 416,000 bushels. 
Corn.... bene 17,382,227 i6as8 ens 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 2,747,274 2.754, 109 3,575) COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 





Prompt deliveries, Options, 


















RE Pushile. A further general decrease is thus noted in an ib; ~ ne 
, , * pee . : els. a 
he hig fap shied et pein me Reon ge the visible supply, wheat having lost 161,848 Visible supply in U. S, and ae Seana 17,382,200 16,921,100 
Bae = Sai bE oe ee ea, fey s = = On passage for United Kingdom....... + 1,952,000 2,5 
Thee waeeane aches eae bushels; corn 521,090 bushels, and oats 6,835 On passage for the continent of Europe.. 440,000 1,472,000 
This week last year... 627,000 9,426,000 | bushels. The visible supply of wheat is thus ss : 
Come Ee eaaine Tone she: oi adeo Grand total. ...0 ee. eae 19,774,200 20,969,100 
Preceding week...... pee Cee 3,489,809 bushels under the BEETe este Of 215- | previous Week ie 20,604,300 21,817,300 
Phoee saceeoe "goo.000 «=: es'0co | 252,578 bushels on November 5, which was about | Two weeks ago + 20,935,000 30,698,389 
Thies yore ago... ie iets Three weeks ag Sova eS «+++ 21,697,500 20,781,700 
Bane Work cevdlen Tenge tages 685,000 | the largest of the season, though much under the 
Hesse Some args, 97709 | agaregate at the beginning of 1881. The visible | These comparisons to December 22 show for 
Three weeks ago. wai Shove 15430,000 | supply of corn on October 8 was up to 28,120,876 | the week an increase of 56,000 bushels in the 
otal.... 





This week last year, 


aggregate of corn on passage for the United King- 
dom, while in that for the continent indicating a_ 
loss of 336,000 bushels. 


bushels, and that of oats on October 1 to 6,468,050 
bushels, thus indicating a falling off in the aggre- 
gate of corn since early in October of 11,259,739 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 


Preceding Four 
This week. Last week. week. weeks ago. 





Flour, barrels...... 49,700 61,600 79,150 35,700 - 7 

Cornmeal, barrels. . 65 4,550 2,700 »050 | bushels, and in that of oats since the close of 

Wheat, bushels.... 350,300 on ga 547,600 ene 

Corn, =... 323,650 226,200 290,850 »900 | September of 3,720,776 bushels. rm a 1 ‘ y 
Rye, $5 haa, 5 AC SB, EDO 14,000 19,000 moderately active movement has been 
Peas, eee mes 7 5450 5, S AT ; i i i 

Ge. Cae Gea, xibce raha Sa ie Ae BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS reported In western steam lard, chiefly in the 


Preceding Corresp'g 
Past week, week, week 1880, 


Flour, barrels........... aLeeere 127,200 146,000 194,300 
Wheat, bushels.............. 655,800 712,000 800,550 
Corn, ODDIE ta ciata/aie cates 870,350 1,375,800 1,135,400 
Rye? Siesooki cae 52,125 79,600 47,000 
Bayley, a 2 Suen tesserae 410,750 435,200 373,250 
Oats, SON Was erence tec 530,050 913,300 445,500 


All the items show a further decrease for the 
week. The loss in wheat was 56,200 bushels; 
in corn 505,450 bushels, and in oats 383,250 
bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Corresp'g 


A further general decrease is thus indicated in 
the outward movement of breadstuffs, the only 
exception of any note being an increase in corn 
of 97,450 bushels. 

The export hence same week last year com- 
prised, of flour, 97,000 barrels (largely of through 
freight) ; wheat, 731,000 bushels; corn, 285,000 
bushels; rye, 8,800 bushels; peas, 17,000 
bushels. 

The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 


option line, at, however, variable prices, though 
the actual changes have not been decided or 
important. The export call has been fair, but not 
active, partly as the most urgent contract deliv- 
eries in the foreign markets had been already ~ 
made or provided for. Refiners have been pur- 
chasing supplies moderately. The principal 
holders of prime stock have been quite firm and 
confident, and seemingly not at all eager to realize. 
The week’s sales of western steam lard, for early 






: AY < Past week. week. week 1880. | delivery, were to the extent of 10,300 tierces— 
a year ago was 7@7 }4d. per bushel, and on charter Flour, barrels.............006 109,600 IIT,300 185,800 y 3 = 
contracts for Cork and orders, average sail car- | Wheat, bushels... — 1950 216,900 79,400 partly to speculative buyers ——at $11.124%@ 
" A Corn, si ate 744, 1,002,000 15,000 $ ins f 5 
riers, 5s. 3d.@5s. gd. per quarter, now ruling at Rye ss 50,250 42,650 58,750 11.30, closing at $11.25 for contract grades, 
of arley, i «212,950 146,900 178,000 : : J 
4s. 144d.@4s. 44d. per quarter. Oats | ee 385,050 387,300 417.400 | against $11.25 a week ago, city steam lard rang- 


ing at $11.15@$11.20, leaving off at $11.15, 
against $11.17%4 at the close of last week, on — 


In the forward movement of wheat for the week 
a slight increase is thus shown—in that of barley 


BREADSTUFFS MOVEMENTS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 
JANUARY I TO DECEMBER 31, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 
YEARS. 


Receipts, Shipments. again of 66,050 bushels, and of rye of 7,600 | Sales for the week of 1,100 tierces. Added to | 
Fan. to Dec. 31. —Fan. to Deo i 2 z, 2, h ] f lard hi fi mi é 
1880. 1881. 1880. rer. | bushels, while in that of corn the returns indi- | te sales of western steam lard here for ship- 


Wheat flour, bbls.. 5,422,250 5,593,250 4,678,000 4,449,000 


Wheat, bushels. 'so,492;250 4g,aiagoo 6f,qa0;000 al 7ee, soo ment, about 6,800 tierces were reported as hay- 
a 


cate a falling off of 257,200 bushels. Otherwise 























Corn, -++» 51,076,800 45,908,150 49,875,450 31,732,000 j 
Rye, sce 2,045,800 7436,000 ate 1,068,750 | the changes were unimportant. ing been taken at the west, mostly for export, at 
Barley, ‘'  .... 3,932,000 3,653,000 254,050 15,500 current rates. 
SA, 7 mec ag hand pict es pee Br ehees BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC Of reat steam’ lard. for foun delivery 
as, saee yy D » , SEABOARD, ? ’ 
Malt, ‘ Sa oe 2jO97 000m 2)529j,000 Svan kee: Precedi C ‘i \ 4 
EADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK Past week. tek he Sieg 97,000 tierces were also marketed, against 108,- 
ICES OF BR ‘ ow 7 . : 
CLOSING PR imine bs ake ae Flour, barrels. sass ee aotat oN se peste 286,300 000 tierces the preceding week, the February 
€ . a eat, bu’ 5 . , , , . o * 
Wheat flour, cpr Py eee eee ae ote Corn, CE 5 A 904,200 982,200 1,136,000 | and March options having been the - favorites. — 
ship. a, . 5. : 5. ye, 9,250 19, 33,150 ‘ 7 £ 
“© trade extra, “ 5.60 @6.65 5.55 @b.60 it ae 152, 130,1 950 | On Thursda 0 tierces, sellers’ option all this 
a as raed a g 6.79 @8.50 6.65 as rare ns ee Ay eee a oe pong abate 4 bie t $11. 1o@$11 P jest j 
“ ‘« Minn, clear, ‘ 5-15 @7.50 5.10 @7.50 : ; J year, were placed a . -II, closmgon | 
ee eens ee eke ee oie A decrease is thus noted in the items of Friday at $11.10 bid | 
ee GSE Leg sees Bs Al ae a wheat, corn and rye, that in wheat having been Of refined lard about 6,500 tierces have been | 
a SC. icityX.S Amie oc tx) G7, E ‘36 : ‘ 3 y | 
“ cN “ . . _ 
Rye flour, superting, 1.1) fap geo 30 ees | 33°85 fear Remit tases Pushelss i | reported sold at $11.45@$11.55 for continental | 
Wet Ne niet oe Bee cae ae eae goes Tye, 10,350 bushels. Barley, oats and flour brands, closing at $11.50 for the standard con- | 
«Neda red eae rauar4s r43@rgs | were augmented—flour to the extent of 19,550 tinental grade, against $11.55 a week since, and 
« he “ a: @l. j @l. e ’ 2 gee 
ele ene er ase ok ag tee Pee te: barrels; oats, 64,300 bushels, and barley, 22,400 $11.40 per 100 pounds a fortnight ago ms 
“  No.gspring, © ....0.5 1.23, @1.27_ 1.22%4@1.29 Bashels : ae - ' 
Corn, No. 2, per bush.......+...-. BBO AA -PA@ 11% : ° Western steam lard on the option list left off | 
“ ck mixed, per ish cose eee cs a4 8 ped EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO here January 6 thus: en 
« N.Y. yellow, BE as ee — @ 74 74 @ — ——The United Kingdom. » 
B i Ne 2 white, f . oe ne ee 4 wore” tae la Paecbey Fan, Feb, March. April May Soe | 
arley, State per bush ........ " @1. 87/4@1.0' sath bode balaniest oa bid, bid. bid. “bid. bid. «Bid, 
Ry: eee Neal pe ae rob ae Past week............ 7 eee 372,300 ees This week. $11.25 11.42% 11.55 11.62% 11.67% 11.724 
ye, per bush. ......... sees see 3, @- — 9 Preceding week 1,400 607,700 800 mena ne BIT. 35 7 “5 oe 67. 72 
Oats No. 2 white, per bush...... 514%@ .53 514@ .53 Two weeks ago.. 45,850 615,150 434,700 week ago.. 11.22} IL4o 11.55 II. 11.70 11-75 
i No.2, per‘bush?,.. .se ates bt @ 52/4 | Soria 5208 ehree Weel ayde.ceu ae ae 18,500 371,900 287,200 | A Year ago.. 9.10 9.15 9.22% 9.30 9.37% 9.48 vi 













































Ae, ays 4 The_Continent,—__, ri 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, JAN, 6, Flour, eat, Corn, These figures show a gain for the week 

x Fan. Feb. March April. barrels. bushels. _ bushels, : , : 
No. 1 white wheat... $1.40 bid = — — _ Pastecite eee eee 4,061 84,650 116,250 | ending with Friday, January 6, of 24@5c.. 
No. 2 red wheat..... 1.43% 1.46 1.4776 149, | Preceding week... 2,450 383,500 «114,500 : 
No. 2 corn...... Ee 1% 73% 75°68 | Two weeks ago 163 75,150 9,200 | Per 100 pounds, 7 
No. 2 cats .. 4 -50% 50vg 50% Three weeks ago..........00005 700 262, 150 4,860 


The receipts of lard here in December were ao 


a 
96,009 tierces, against exports hence of 71,056 as 


tierces. The stock of lard on January 1 was 
65,711 tierces prime and 6,523 tierces off grade, 


May options on No, 2 corn closed at 753£c., 
on No. 2 oats at 50'%c. bid per bushel, and on 
No. 2 red at $1.49% bid. 


On the week’s exports of wheat from the sea- 
board ports to the United Kingdom a further 
slight decrease is thus indicated, and of corn a 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, \N | Considerable increase, while in the volume of 











Coe ae. - eke pe ale 4 4 with 4,985 tierces stearine, or a total of 773210 ae 
Oct, 6, Nov.30, ¥an.s, Fan. 7, | SAIpments tor the continent a shrinkage is note tierces, against, on December 1, 1881, a total of _ 
Wheat, No. 1 white, per bush... $18 $i38 grqo seg. | i the item of wheat of fully 298,850 bushels. 42,539 tierces, and on January 1, 1881, a total of _ 
, : , ses BL . -40% $1. > , ‘ 
Np Moukred, 0 eae 1.39 14374 1.18 The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 39,826 tierces ; : 
“No. 2 Mil. spring “ ... 1.44 i 1.37 1.17 ‘ ° . 
Corn, No. 2 etree 75 “80% 7% 57 by ports in each of the last two weeks compare Boxed middles have been scarce and quiet in 
ye, prime Owes LIE 1.00 9 -99 : 
Oats, No. 2, -+» 6d8% 49-50% ga | thus: eine) : the New York market. Long clear middles— 
- hea — oru———_—_, , 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FEBRUARY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN Past week, Prev. week, Past week, Prev. week, | Closed here at 94c., and short clear at 956c. | 
NEW YORK. bushels. bushels, bushels, bushels. er pound. Further sales daw t 
vir, Dee. core > Baltimore....... 171,000 268,200 47,150 40, 400 P 2 It 2 ; Mee eae S RE WES big. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush... $1.52 81.45 1.48% $1194 Philadelphia... 59,700 ee 34,000 ie delivery of considerable magnitude, including | 
: Ge pay earned, CLAS CLIO SHB oatoncstin te ; i j ; : j | 
Cor, No. 2, y ee 1% 4 lines of long and short clear, in boxes, at $8.75 | 


The shipments from these ports in the cor- 
responding week of last year were, from Balti- 
more, of wheat, 634,000 bushels, and of corn, 
332,300 bushels; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 


per 100 pounds. 
Chicago reported for last week shipments 
thence of middles to the extent of 14,720,500 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 
Latest Preceding A year Two years 
returns, week, ago. ago. 


Wheat, bushels 4,781,343 4,960,246 5,511,366 7,452,116 
Sorn; rT 






‘s 51429,073 5,337,700 2,155,050 1,327,407 ounds, comparing with 20,988,800 pounds same _ 

Rye, Re Beaian Feed 221/218 939999 | 934 000 bushels, and of corn, 79,800 bushels; and a Peiee 299% P 

at Hest gf ae eis week last year. is | 
ats tavae se SBESOD I 0, “ Za 

Bean Ps Core Ay eas pe 18,185 ne from Boston, of wheat, 63,000 bushels, and of ‘ 


Liverpool advices by cable make the stocks ‘ 
there, on January 1, of pork, 7,700 barrels; 
beef, 6,200 tierces; bacon, 19,800 boxes; hams 
and shoulders, 5,250 boxes; lard, 2,400 tons; ae 
against, on January 1, 1881, of pork, 1,100 bar-— 
rels; beef, 2,400 tierces ; bacon, 23,600 boxes ;_ 


These comparisons show a further shrinkage | ©°'™ 57,150 Bastiels. 


in the hoard of wheat in warehouse at the port 
of New York of 178,953 bushels, in that of corn 
of 108,027 bushels, and in that of oats of 152,- 
752 bushels. The stock of wheat at docks and 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 


Dec. 22,'81, Dec. 23, 80, 
: bushels. bushels, 
Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... 17,924,600 30,007,400 
On passage for the United Kingdom.... 23,752,000 pied 
On passage for the continent of Europe. 7,896,000 2,728,000 











afloat in the harbor of New York has been re- Grand total... ...csseessesssesesess 49,572,600 49,911,400 | hams and shoulders, 10,650 boxes; lard, 1,200. 
ported as about 773,000 bushels, and of corn dancer rabies foes a eae es plage pope tons. : a 
about 707,000 bushels, The stock of flour here | Three weeks ago <2222002/2/2202070000 47,500,150 46,846,900 | Bulk meats have been on the advance in the 


is estimated at 425,000 barrels, against 242,000 In the aggregate of wheat on passage to De- 


local market, as in reduced supply and good. 
cember 22 for the United Kingdom a further 


demand, including pickled bellies, 13 to Ilo.. / 
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pounds averages, which left off at 934@93c. per 
pound. : 

Dressed hogs have been quoted much higher, 
as very scarce and wanted, closing lower at 
84% @oc. for city, and 8@8'%c. for western, per 
pound. 

Mess pork has attracted very little attention, 
even for prompt delivery, but has been ruling 
comparatively steady, leaving off, for prompt 
delivery, at $16.621%4@$16.87% for old, and 
$17.70@$17.75 for new (against, a year ago, 
$12.75@$13 for old and $13.50 for new), on 
sales for the week of 525 barrels. A lot of 50 
barrels city prime mess was marketed here on 
Wednesday at $19.12% per barrel. Other 
kinds were neglected and unsettled. Options on 
mess pork have been wholly nominal in the New 
York market, as without recent movement; the 
January option closed at $17.65 bid, February at 
$17.70 bid for new. At this date last year options 
on mess pork were quoted here: for January, 
$13 bid; February, $13.75 bid. 

The receipts of pork at New York in December 
were 20,878 warehouse barrels, and 36,381 New 
York barrels; the exports hence in December, 
25,471 barrels; stock here on January I, 54,226 
barrels, of which 37,271 barrels were of the 
old packing, against a total on December 1 of 
39,927 barrels, and on January 1, 1881, of 45,534 
barrels. 

Chicago reported shipments thence last week 

of pork to the amount of 4,345 barrels, against 
5,641 barrels same week last year. 
Beef varied little in price, but ruled dull. 
The receipts of beef here in December were 
2,799 tierces and barrels, and on January 1 the 
stock was 3,924 tierces and barrels, of which 
3,902 packages were of new packing, against a 
total on January 1, 1881, of 3,612 tierces and 
barrels. 

The week’s export clearances hence of pro- 
visions included 10,131,300 pounds cut meats, 
8,307,600 pounds lard, 410,000 pounds cheese, 
85,792 pounds butter, 5,018 barrels pork, and 
2,050 tierces and barrels beef. 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the 
four prominent ports’ of outlet to the United 
Kingdom and the continent were again liberal, 
comprising of lard 10,302,450 pounds, against 
10,126,550 pounds same week last year; of bacon, 
15,753,050 pounds, against 10,126,550 pounds ; 
and of pork, 5,160 barrels, against 5,800 barrels 
same week in 1881. 

Tallow has been in fair request, mostly for 
shipment, closing for prime to very choice at 
8@8W%c. per pound. Prime stearine has been 
inactive, leaving off at 114% @11}c. per pound. 
Oleomargarine stearine receded to 10%@1Ic. 
per pound. 

Butter and cheese ruled generally steady, 
though not very active. On January I the stock 
of butter here was, as reported, 66,154 tubs and 
pails and 9,209 firkins, and of cheese, 233,308 
boxes, of which 184,388 boxes were of Cheddar 






shapes. 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, JAN. I TO DEC. 31+ 
1880. 1881, 

PMI EIS, gross « sia) sesieivesiocs cs usec 240,000 197,600 
Beef, tierces and barrels.. BnoG 117,250 109,750 
Bacon and meats, pounds. . «+++ 569,488,700 289,868, 650 
MAU, POUNES. wos ccs ccesccessrcccses 298,239,400 230,256,750 
PRRRETG MENS estas c:cbicidiateis Veise'e wists sels vie 28, 404,200 18,421,187 
NCTM Doi hioes,sibin wail va cies ssc 124,131,400 128,253,800 


For the six months ending November 30 the 
exports of merchandise from the United States 
exceed the imports by only $50,120,000, while 
for the same period of 1880 the excess of exports 
was $121,820,000, a difference between the two 
periods of $71,700,000, or at the rate of 
$143,400,000 per annum. This change has 
materially affected our ability to import gold. 
For these six months the net imports of specie 
have amounted to $23,563,000, while for -the 
same period of 1880 the figures were $52,457,000. 


The cotton markets at New York, Liverpool 
and at most of the southern ports were closed 
on Saturday and Monday, thus giving only four 
days for actual business this week. For the 
volume of business done, however, the time has 
been more than sufficient, as cotton continues to 

be neglected, the large stocks in the American 
ports being a heavy load on the American mar- 


ets, and the continued comparatively free 
dad . 








receipts in America giving Liverpool operators 
confidence in their belief in a large crop, and, 
consequently, lower prices. Spot cottons in New 
York continue to be very dull and prices nominal, 
through during the week they have been reduced 
sc. per Ib., in sympathy with the decline on 
futures, but on Friday a stronger tone was shown 
and quotations were advanced. 

The sales for the week have been, for export, 
396 bales; for consumption, 1,219 bales; and 
on speculation, 275 bales; total, 1,890 bales. 
The deliveries on contract amount to 4,700 
bales. 

The closing quotations of uplands in the New 
York market and at the same date last year are 
as follows : 





; To-day, Last year. 
Onrdintary cnc. 3. uct cicle vemeni as lreaeeteina 9 3-16c, ge 
Good ordina' 10 9-16 105% 
Low middlin, 11 7-16 TI 9-16 
Middling:.:. so.asimenadushasih canta 117% 12 
Good middling sci Ee 124% 

Baie, chants cng oie eoeleeh aaa Jowee tess 1334 13% 
Orleans cottons are quoted #,c. higher. Stained 


cottons leave off, good ordinary at 83(c.; low 
middling, 1o;sc.; middling, 11+‘¢c. 

The New York future market has been fairly 
active during the week, but generally bearish in 
tone, and decidedly lower. There have’ been 
some fluctuations, caused by shorts realizing, but 
the pressure of the large New York stock has 
overruled all considerations, and has forced an 
almost steady decline up to Friday, when the 
small receipts at the interior towns caused a 
reaction, and the market closed steady. 

The sales of the week sum up 643,000 bales, 
against 442,500 bales same week last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 










This week. Last week, Last year. 
papuery. asta a iateramtais piateintcteisate 11.93¢. I1.92¢. 11.96c, 
February . 12.17 12.17 12.12 
March.... 12,42 12.39 12,29 
April’. :.;.:. 12.61 12.56 12.4 
ay.... 12.77 12.70 12.5 
jene : 12.91 12.82 12.67 
Julyacks. Rid 13.03 12.94 12.77 
PLU SUGE soiree ta cuies oneseeh << 13.13 13.05 12.84 


The southern markets have generally been dull 
and nominal. 

The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 






Week's sales. To-day. Last year, 
ASV ESEON Settee Heian a/Oe een 5,787 1134@c. 117gc. 
New Onleansices vous. pectuewe 22,500 1134 119% 
Mihaly ence Sti nottececs st0bee 4; 114%" 1% 
RSeaeareri AlN classe ie w that sistap dis ste ors (oe 9,700 II 14 
Charleston. eres ek eek 7,500 113% 11% 


The Liverpool spot market has been very dull, 
and lower. Quotations have been reduced 7d. 
per pound. 

The following were the latest quotations for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 
same date last year: 


To-day. Last year, 
Good ordinary 6 5-16d. 6 1-16d. 
Low middling. 6 7-16 6% 
Middling........ 6 9-16 6% 





New Orleans cotton is quoted Y%d. above 
uplands. 

Sales for the week were 38,500 bales (of which 
28,000 were American). The spinners took, in- 
cluding forwarded, 43,600 bales. Stock in port 
is 519,000 bales (of which 380,000 are American), 
against 490,000 bales (of which 368,000 were 
American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
302,000 bales (of which 240,000 are American), 
against 381,000 bales (of which 357,000 were 
American) last year. 

The Liverpool future market has partaken of 
the general dullness and bearishness, and has also 
declined, though the decline has been less than 
in New York. The course of prices in Liver- 
pool will be governed mostly by the receipts in 
the American ports. If after January they are 
small, as compared with last year, prices must 
advance rapidly, as the stock there is small and 
the consumption continues large. 


QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 








DELIVERY. 

To-day. Last year, 
VAR TETR? OAS Aon Oe Se Casa RODR ee Crna 6 g-16d 6 23-32d. 
FaNUary—PCDIMALY s.25 cs ceclese teed nese'oes 6. 9-16 6 23-32 
February-March. . 6 19-32 6 25-32 
March-April. . . 6 21-32 6 13-16 
April-May .. 6 11-16 6 27-32 
BVA ef IREES Rxtenclay tas eles n'a’ a/a'aia aed clardine cine sea 6% 6 29-32 


The Manchester market has been quiet and 
steady during the past week, with a fair amount 
of business for the season, 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82. 


For the For the Last 

week, season, year, 
IREORMDEN cies 2 oGa sto ae site es 5 148,30 3,262,912 3,531,980 
Exports to Great Britain........ 5,071 986, 208 1,310,106 
“ GCOBMNEDE ailie wd ess 45,215 638,110 2,407 
DOG pe slurs vice TR Wie adiaye wrnietela. ove 1,203,731 922,521 


The total receipts to date show a decrease of 
269,068 bales, compared with the receipts of last 


II 








year to the same date. The total at each port is 
as follows, compared with the same date last 
year: 





This year. Last year. 

New Orleans, bales... ++ 902,359 838,095 
La Oe Te Be 
< 393,335 

Savannah, - tanto 
Sagan . 460,638 
ilmington, 2,837 
orfolk, et és 519 
Other ports, ‘“ 381,342 





New Year’s week in the New York dry goods 
market never has been characterized by any 
special activity, and the period under review has 
been no exception to the general rule. A good 
percentage of the receipts has been distributed 
in the partial execution of orders of some 
standing, and a respectable volume of sales 
is the New buyers 
irregularly to a fair number. 
of distributors is to proceed cautiously, but while 
making provision for necessities to avoid antici- 
pating future wants through any possibility of a 
scarcity. There is great confidence in values, as 
shown by the continued takings of the large 
trade, but while this is a feature the determina- 
tion on the part of purchasers is to do nothing 
that will give an unhealthy stimulant to the mar- 
ket. Cottons, woolens, 
hosiery and shawls are remarkably well con- 
ditioned, and stocks generally are nominal. 
A large-small trade has yet to make its first 
purchases for spring, and with the demand 
becoming general an 
outlined. The export been 
very light for the week, the reported ship- 
ments comprising 946 packages, the total for 
the year having been 161,220 packages, against 
142,553 packages in 1880, and 150,591 packages 
in 1879. Printing cloths have been dull in de- 
mand and sales light, with quotations continuing 
at 4c. and 3%c. for the respective qualities. 
Foreign goods have been very quiet, and, apart 
from avery moderate quota of special orders, 
transactions have been unimportant. The im- 
ports for the week have been $2,089,035, against 
$1,848,112 for last week, and $1,742,043 the 
corresponding week last year. 


arrived 
The disposition 


result. have 


flannels, underwear, 


active movement is 


movement has 


The volume of business in wool has been as 
large as could have been reasonably anticipated 
for the first week for the new year, and in all 


seaboard markets the position and prospects of 


the trade are represented as most encouraging. 
The January inventories show a trifling increase 
in the supply of domestic wools in Boston; but 
this is more than offset by the large decrease in 
foreign stocks in that city and the favorable con- 
trast with last year presented by the summaries 
of available supplies in Philadelphia and New 
York. The increase of 1,489,000 pounds of 
domestic in Boston is made up chiefly of Texas, 
territory, Missouri and Kentucky wools. The 
reduced supply of foreign and the improbability of 
additions by importation, pending an important 
change in the relative condition of the markets, 
contribute materially to the present confidence of 
of holders. Consumption, on the other hand, was 
never more active, and all the indications at the 
moment point toa good trade for some time to 
come, both in the raw material and its products. 
As compared with last week, there is no import- 
ant change to note in prices, but the tendency is 
upward, particularly on fine fleeces, which are 
now most sought after. 
sales of these have been made as high as 46c., 
but 45c. is generally conceded to be the limit of 
buyers’ views on the best lots of XX and XXX 
and above Ohio and Pennsylvania wools. Choice 
combing and delaine fleeces are in light supply, 
and wanted at full prices. The demand for car- 
pet stock continues good, but low combing and 
clothing wools move slowly. 


In exceptional instances 


Owing to the change of weather, coal stocks 
have been moving with considerable rapidity 
during the present week. The demand from the 
east has not been equal to the anticipations of 


‘the trade, but this has been counterbalanced by 


the activity in the line and city trade. Western 
shipments also show a decided improvement. 
For lump, steamboat and manufacturing sizes 
generally, the request continues extremely active, 
and unless unfavorable weather should again 


ensue the market generally will be well main- 


tained. Regarding the policy for the present 
month there are a variety of rumors, one of 
which is that a private understanding in 
favor of a restriction has been arrived at by the 
leading coal companies. Pending an official 
this must 

The December cir- 


examination, however, statement 
be regarded with caution. 
cular has been adopted for the current month, 
indications of an 


The bituminous trade keeps in good 


and there are no immediate 
advance. 
shape, and supplies are being disposed of readily 
at satisfactory figures. An increased production 
of coke is reported, notwithstanding which orders 
Vessels 
are in good supply, with a tendency to a slight 


reduction in rates. 


are somewhat behindhand in delivery. 





SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS, 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, recetved yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 





EASTERN STATES. 

From Boston, Mass.: The merchandise mar- 
kets have been quiet during the week. The 
demand for money continues active, and rates of 
interest are firm. 
at 4 per cent. 
busy on spring orders, and the larger manufac- 


Clearing house rates are firm 
The shoe factories are now very 


turers are reported to have all the orders they 
can fill. Total shipments for the week, 25,741 
cases, aga’nst 22,601 cases same week last year. 
The following is the number of cases shipped to 
some of the principal points during the week: 
Chicago, 4,901; New York city, 2,016; St. 
Louis, 1,565; Baltimore, 1,336; Cincinnati, 933; 
Toledo, 910; Cleveland, 875; New Orleans, 
866; St. Paul, 677; Philadelphia, 674; Galves- 
ton, 657; Detroit, 509. 

There appears to be less breaking up and 
fewer dissolutions among old firms in Boston 
An- 
other indication of prosperity is found in the 


than usual. ‘This is a favorable indication. 
large number of employés admitted as junior 
partners. Bar 
iron is higher, pig iron is firm, tin steady, tin 
plate very strong, spelter very scarce. 


The metal market is very firm. 


From Providence, R. J.: The print cloth mar- 
ket is steady and firm, the amount of sales for 
the week being light. Price of 64s is 4@4qc. 
less % of 1 per cent., and of 56x60s 3'%c. 
There is about the same number of pieces on 
The cotton market is very 
Middling 
uplands are quoted at 12%c. and middling gulfs 
at 12%c. 
Dealers report fair prospects for trade after the 
middle of the month. 


hand as last week. 
dull, the amount of sales being small. 


There is a very fair stock on hand. 





From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth 
market is steady at 4c. for futures, and 4c., less % 
of 1 per cent. for spots. The stock 
vary materially from that of last week. 


does not 





MIDDLE STATES. 
Fiom Philadelphia, Pa. : The leather trade is 
quite dull, and prices unchanged. Receipts are 
Hides are a trifle weaker, 
There is little or no altera- 


tion in prices of flour and grain, and trade is dull. 


greater than demand. 
with only fair sales. 


Wheat is fairly active; corn slightly improved in 
The 
demand is good for drugs and chemicals, with 


prices, and rye steady and unchanged. 


prices ruling fair; outlook good and collections 
coming in well. Prices of paints do not give a 
large margin of profit, but sales are quite large, 
and a good feeling pervades the market generally ; 
prospects favorable and payments are quite satis- 
factory. The present condition of the rye whisky , 
market may be considered fairly prosperous. 

Foreign goods are reported as finding a ready 

sale at very full prices, and a general upward 

tendency. 
make a difference in the distillation of whisky of 
some 1882. 
There were 31,000,000 gallons of whisky dis- 
tilled in the United States during 1881. The 
wool market is quiet, but holders are firm, and 


The high cost of grain, it is said, will 


10,000,000 gallons for the year 





BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1882: 


, —— es Ta 








where sales have been made full prices have 
been realized. The dry goods market has ruled 
quiet and firm during the past week. Stock 
taking and partnership changes occupy the minds 
of many, and for a time buying and selling are 
exceptional incidents. 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
with business in a healthful condition, and an 
The 
Western Iron Association met Wednesday, and 
wisely reaffirmed the present 2%c. card. 


The year opens up 


early and good spring trade is anticipated. 





WESTERN STATES. 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: Trade in all lines 
remains about as last week. 
busy. 


trade, and preparing accordingly. 


Pork packers are 
Merchants are anticipating a fair spring 





From Columbus, Ohio: There is not the usual 
demand for money from bonds, and loans in large 
amounts not frequent—general volume of busi- 
ness for past season showing satisfactory results. 





From Chicago, il.- Under the influence of 
better weather there has been a slight improve- 
ment in business. The grain market is weak 
and unsettled. The receipts of breadstuffs for 
the week are 106,610 barrels of flour, 201,292 
bushels wheat, 380,448 bushels corn, 272,073 
The 
shipments were 106,569 barrels of flour, 164,434 
bushels wheat, 431,797 bushels corn, 320,534 
bushels oats and 76,008 bushels barley. The 
Clear- 
ings for the week, five days, are $59,878,046. 


bushels oats and 272,442 bushels barley. 


demand for money is general and active. 





From Evansville, Ind. : Business is dull this 
some it will continue so 
Money is easier. 


week, and believe 


through the spring. 





From Burlington, Iowa. Trade very quiet. 
Only staples in demand. Loans are 
demand, with no special features. 


in fair 





From Detroit, Mich.: Business has relapsed 
into the usual quiet after the holidays. The 
predictions generally are that new business will 
In dry goods there are 
large stocks, notably woolens, left on hand; in 
The 
soft weather last month checked travel and the 
movement of produce, causing a scarcity of funds 
in the interior. The grain trade is small and 
entirely Estimates show that 
9,100,000 bushels of the last crop of Michigan 
wheat has gone from first hands, or about 40 per 
cent. of the yield. 


be tardy in developing. 


other lines salient points are unimportant. 


speculative. 


From Louisville, Ky.: Leaf tobacco remains 
firm. Last year’s sales were 67,408 hogsheads ; 
stock at the close of the year, 4,882 hogsheads. 
Whiskies are firm, and the demand improving. 
Cotton is quiet, and holders indifferent; buyers’ 
limits are below the current quotations. Money 
is active and firm, but comparatively easier. The 
semi-annual dividends declared by the banks and 
insurance companies range from 3 to § per cent. ; 
in one instance IO per cent. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather in 
the northwest has greatly improved except as to 
lack of snow. The loggers report about two- 
thirds full work being done. The lumber mar- 
ket is firm, but not active. The wheat received 
last week grades better than during the previous 
week. There is no active movement, however, 
but a quiet market. One-half the milling 
capacity is idle from lack of wheat. ~ Jobbers 
report trade quiet, but traveling men were all in 
for two weeks and have now started out, and 
orders are coming in more freely. Balances in 
favor of country banks are large, and have not 
been drawn down during December. There is no 
stringency in the money market, and banks fur- 
nish full accommodations to their trade. Trade 
for the new year opens satisfactorily. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: Banking business is 
active, with a demand for loans. Interest rates 








are favoring business more than ordinarily. The 
wheat market is fairly active, with a slight rise in 
prices. Flour is quiet, but firm. Stocks are 
reduced, and millers having contracted ahead 
but little increase is anticipated. Provisions are 
not specially active, with lower prices on certain 
grades. General mercantile business is about 
the average for this season of the year. 





CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: Produce ocean 
exports for December were valued at $7,348,600, 
the largest. on record here. The total year’s 
export is valued at $53,711,400; the previous 
year at $34,804,200. Business is dull. Sugar 
Barley is higher, owing to the prospect 
of a dry seasou. 


is lower. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


From Baltimore, Md.: Business generally pre- 
sents a healthful appearance, and is fairly active. 
Demands for flour are good and receipts ample; 
the market is firm and values unchanged. There 
is a good inquiry for southern wheat, choice 
grades especially, and the receipts are small; 
western is quoted firm, with a tendency to 
advanced prices. The demand for white corn 
for the southern ports is active, and the markets 
for western and southern firm. Oats are a shade 
firmer. The cotton market is buoyant, and 
prices about 12% points higher. Provisions are 
firm, and an advance in lard is noted. . There is 
some inquiry in the coffee market, but quotations 
are unchanged. The syrup market is strong, 
under a good general demand. The stock of 
potatoes is diminishing, and the market is firmer. 
Whisky is steady at $1.17% per gallon. Ves- 
sels continue scarce, and are in demand to load 
coal. Bankers 
speak well of the results of last year’s business. 
The money market at pesent is very close. 


Rates are firm, but unchanged. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Since the advent of the 
new year have been visited by two snow storms, 
impeding country trade, and as a consequence 
business is dull. Cotton is coming in slowly. 
The stock on hand is yet large. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
cold. Cotton is firmer, and the demand is good. 
Spirits turpentine receipts are falling off. Rosin, 
tar and crude turpentine are wanted. 
and shingles are firm. Provisions and grain are 
Rice is quiet. Freights, foreign, are 
firm, and coastwise are steady. The retail trade 
1s good. 


Lumber 


steady. 





From Charleston, S. C.: There have been 
quite a number of country merchants in the city 
during the past week, making arrangements for 
This created 
quite a good trade, especially in groceries and 
provisions. 


advances for this year’s business. 





From Savannah, Ga..: Trade for the week has 
been fair. The business of the year has been 
quiet, although a number of merchants report 
that it has turned out more satisfactory than the 
shortness of crop led them to expect. 





From Augusta, Ga.: Trade for the past week 
has been quiet. The outlook for spring trade is 
not favorable. 





New Orleans, La.: A quiet tone pervades the 


general trade, and continued warm weather 
makes the demand for winter goods light. 


Money is somewhat easier. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in all leading 
lines has been dull this week, and the market 
presents no new features of special interest. 





From Nashville, Tenn. : The general trade is 
quiet and dull, though some of the grocers and’ 
hardware merchants aanounce a very fair busi- 
ness. The cotton market has been rather quiet 
and inactive. Cattle receipts and demand have 
been fair. Hogs are in light receipt, with demand 


demand. Prices are steady, and the outlook 
favorable for a heavy trade. Money is in very 
fair demand. 





LATE MAILS. 

Winnipeg, Man., December 31.—TYhe weather 
during the past week has been beautifully mild 
and thoroughly suited to a hearty enjoyment of 
the Christmas season. In wholesale but little has 
been doing, a decidedly holiday tone pervading. 
All lines of retail continue brisk, the prosperity 
of the past season and the large fortunes accu- 
mulated by the land boom having induced large 
purchases. The raising of the snow blockade on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway west, and the con- 
sequent marketing of large quantities of grain, 
has relieved country merchants, their remittances 
to this city being considerably in advance of the 
previous week. Money is not any easier to 
obtain. The public banks have shut down on 
advances for real estate purchases. Private 
bankers report that all their funds are well 
employed. Local banks are buying sterling at 


$4.77. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 






















Prime com. Exchange seilingon New 

paper, per cent, York, per cent. 
Atlantay'Ga...e icone 4% premium. 
Augusta, Ga........ Boe rte Ct $1@$r-50 discount. 
Baltimore, Md ar@soc. premium, 
Boston, Mages iveneetes sa 5 @6 Par@17c. premium, 
Buitalas Ne Yue eanses cater 6 @8 ar. 
Burlington, Iowa,........ 8 @ I-10 premium. 
Charleston, S.C... 8 @ % discount to par. 
Chicago, Ill..... 7 @8 ‘ar. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 6%@7 Par. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 6 @7 I-10 premium. 
Dayton, Ohio... 6 @7 Par. 
Denver, Col......... - Ipermo. 4% premium. 
Detroit, Mich ....... --» 7 @8 _ 1-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind.......... 7 @8 — $1.50 premium, 
Galveston, Texas........ 8 @Io @%, discount. 
Halitax, N.S awn esas. s4@ 6 4 premium. 
Indianapolis, Ind. @7  % premium. 
Kansas City, Mo Io @ $I premium. 
Louisville, Ky 5 Z @8 5c. premium. 
Memphis, Ten: @8 ‘ar. 
Milwaukee, Wis - 6 @8 oc. discount. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 8 @Io 4 premium. 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 -16@3% premium. 
Nashville, Tenn......... 8 @ 2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ Par. 
New Orleans, La........ 6 @o Par. : 
INGriolks War... cesacen teas 6 @9 %@X premium. 
Omaha, Neb... . 10 @ $1 premium. 
Peoria, Hl... a. - 7.@8 I-Io premium, 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 5%4@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 6 @7 ‘ar. 
Portland, Me...... - 6@ # premium. 
Providence, R, I......... 5%@ 6 ‘ar. 
Richmond, Va........... 8 @ \% premium. 
San Francisco, Cal....... 7 @9  25¢, premium. 
Savannah; Ga... ei0 sae 2 @ ‘ar@' premium, 
St. Louis, Mo, cis issecss _@ $1 discount. 
St. Paul, Minn . P 8 @10 % premium. 
Toledo, Ohio... 6%@ 7 I-10 discount. 
Toronto, Ont..... 2 Qe? 4 premium, 
Wilmington, N. C - 6 @8 aCe 
Winnipeg, Man... 7 @8 \4 premium, 
New York City ep 7 








TRADE AND FINANCIAL NOTES 
FROM TORONTO. 

Toronto, January 5.— Business has been 
comparatively quiet in this city during the past 
two.or three weeks. The weather is in marked 
contrast with that of the corresponding month of 
last year. ‘The frequent rains have made country 
roads bad, and in many sections they are almost 
impassable. The movement of general mer- 
chandise in the country is therefore restricted, 
farmers being deterred from bringing in their 
produce. Stocks of many lines bought in the 
fall have remained almost intact, and the sorting- 
up trade in dry goods and groceries has conse- 
quently been small. The receipts of barley 
during the year amount to 2,000,000 bushels, or 
about one-fifth of the entire crop of the Dominion. 
The bulk of the export trade in this grain is over 
with the close of navigation, Oswego being the 
principal receiver, but this year the quantity 
shipped to the western states has been larger 
than usual: The receipts of wheat since Sep- 
tember have been larger than for a like period in 
three years, and the quality much superior to 
last year’s crop. It is partly due to the better 
wheat that our flour standards have been raised. 
Millers, however, have found fault with the new 
standards, which are about half a grade above 
last year’s, as they will he compelled to make 
changes in their mills. Breadstuffs have been 
easier this week, in sympathy with outside 
markets. 

The wholesale dry goods trade is quiet, with 
no movement in heayy woolens. There is a 
moderate sorting-up business in fancy and dress 


equal to supply. Receipts of lumber for this | goods, but orders are chiefly for spring staples. 


market have been very heavy, with a fair present | Cotton goods were advanced at the beginning of 





the month, and probably this helped to check 
business. The year’s business, however, is most 
satisfactory, and will amount to $11,000,000, | 


somewhat more than last year. The hardware 
trade has been particularly active throughout the “ 
whole season. The open winter has, if any- 
thing, been favorable to this business, as building — 
operations could be carried on more successfully. — 
Prices are very firm, and tin, copper and iron 
have advanced with outside markets. The vol-_ 
ume of this trade in first hand’ will amount to’ 
$3,500,000 at least during the year just ending. 
Groceries have been inactive, owing to the bad 
condition of roads. Stocks in the country as. ¥ 
well as the city are supposed to be small, and 
prices retain their firmness. Fish are scarce, 
the shipments to the United States being larger 
than usual before the close of navigation. Sugars | ma { 
quiet and steady at 93(c. for round lots of gran- 
ulated. Teas quiet, orders being of a hand-to- | 
mouth character, as dealers look for some change 
in tariff. Provisions dull. The supply of hogs 
is comparatively small on account of weather, | 
and very few packers have begun to cut. It is” | 
doubtful if we will pack 50,000 this season. The 
price rules higher, averages of 200 pounds and | 
over being worth $7.50 to $7.65 per 100. : 
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Railroads are monopolizing considerable atten- 
tion, and amalgamations are taking place which 
will eventually put our railway system for the 
most part, if not entirely, under the control of — | 
two corporations—the Grand Trunk and the | 
Canadian Pacific. The $10,000,000 bonds of the — 
latter company, which are now on the market, ~ : 
are meeting with fair success. Quite a number ~ 
of sales are being made at the agency here, and — 
it is thought they will become popular, notwith- 
standing the price is par. Most of the banks 
have declared their dividends for the past six 
months, and each and all are reported to have 
made more money than for a like period in 
many years. The total note circulation at the 
end of November was $33,145,000, against $27,- 
000,000 the corresponding period of last year. 
A government circular was received by tity a4 
managers of the head offices of all Canadian — 
banks last week, .calling for special returns of 
loans, discounts or advances, for which bank 
stock, bonds or debentures are held as security; 
notes and bills discounted, with indorsers, an F 
overdue debts secured by mortgage or othe 
deed or lien on stock or by other securities ; ' 
list of names of the staff at Montreal and Toronto 
offices ; and a list of bank shares, if any, held in ts a 
the names of any of the staff, whether in trust or | 
in individual names, upon which advances have 
been made by the bank, or which are held as — 
collateral security by the bank. Bankers were ’ 
aroused and found fault, particularly with the 
details to be given, such as indorsers and lists 0 j 
the staff. Mr. Buchanan, general manager of — 
the Bank of Montreal, set off immediately for 
Ottawa, and it is thought that the circular will be 
modified. This action, it is supposed, was aimed 
at a few banks known to have made loans of 
bank stocks contrary to law, and with a view of 
checking the large speculation in bank shares. 
These stocks have suffered, having fallen from kod 
to 12 per cent. during the week. , 




































THE BUSINESS YEAR AT DETROIT, 


Detroit, Fanuary 5.—Detroit’s record of busi- 
ness during the past year is one of unparallele a 
prosperity in the history of her commercial 
career, Hampered as she has been by unjust — 
railroad discriminations, lack of facilities for 
handling grain, and by too conservative capi- 
talists, her advance has been remarkable. The 
year 1880 recorded a large and profitable busi- — 
ness, but this year shows an improvement 





brief resumé of the. year is as follows: For 
manufacturing purposes there are upward of 875 ‘ 
establishments, requiring a capital of $19,600,000 _ : 
and giving employment to 24,600 persons. 
During the year the increased demands for manu- 
factured goods necessitated the enlargement of | 
facilities, the investment of $2,870,000 and the 
employment of 3,810 hands more than estimated _ 
for the preceding year. The product from this 
is placed at a total of $36,000,000. Among the 
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jobbers and wholesale dealers in dry goods, 
drugs, hardware and groceries the volume of 
business and the amount of profits were larger, 
the latter being largely due to the steadily 
advancing prices on most staple articles. There 
was also more harmony among dealers and less 
cutting of rates. In drugs, as an exception, the 
advances in values were offset by later deprecia- 
tions, while there was increased competition ; 
the whole, however, gave generally great satis- 
faction. The collections were more than usually 
good, the laboring classes securing steady employ- 
ment and remunerative wages. In dry goods a 
difficulty experienced in obtaining many lines of 
popular goods in sufficient quantities to meet the 
wants of the trade proved a serious drawback. 
_ In grain, where figures are kept showing the 
movement fully, the receipts and shipments of 
wheat, in comparison with that of 1880, show a 
falling off of about 42 and 38 per cent. 
respectively. The receipts of wheat for fifty-one 
weeks of this year were 13,064 cars, or 5,709,648 
bushels, against a total of 23,601 cars, or 
9,835,164 bushels during 1880. The shipments 
during the same time were 5,624,086 bushels, 
against 9,185,180 bushels in 1880. In options 
there was a much larger business done. The 
total sales on ’change to December 24 were 
"103,092,000 bushels, of which only 5,534,000 
bushels were the actual grain, the balance being 
‘in options. The prices paid for No. 1 white 
wheat ranged from 98!4c., paid on February 5, to 
_ $1.45%, paid on October 3. In corn the amount 
handled was greater than for any year since 1877. 
The cause of the increase was mainly the opening 
of rail communication with corn producing sec- 
‘tions and the establishment of factories requiring 
- large quantities of that cereal. The increase in 
the receipts over last year’s was about 70 per 
‘cent., and in the shipments 37 per cent. The 
quantity of oats, barley and flour handled was 
‘correspondingly large. The trade in fuel was 
not as large, for the reason that the consumers 
here buy largely in a hand-to-mouth way, and, as 
‘three months of the season have passed without 
any severe weather, there has been but little 
demand. The handling of lumber, brick and all 
building material has been attended with an 
‘unusual profit and been largely engaged in. 
Never before have so many buildings, both for 
residence and business purposes, been erected in 
any one year. 

Other portions of Michigan have been equally 
‘as active and fully as prosperous. From reports 
made by the Census Bureau and published 
| throughout the country, it will be seen that 
| Michigan leads as a copper producing state, and 
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that, though second in the quantity of iron 
mined, is first in the value of that product. The 
output of iron, copper and silver will surpass 
that of any previous year. In lumber the total 
shipments from the Saginaw valley by water 
were as follows: Lumber, 851,186,000 feet ; lath, 
22,632,000, and of shingles, 144,210,000. In 
addition to the foregoing, there were large ship- 
‘ments of square timber, barrel headings, staves, 
ties, hoops and shooks. The logging results in 
the valley for the season were 1,451,557,617 feet, 
an increase over the same product for 1880 of 
361,104,000 feet. 


‘AN OPPORTUNITY FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


j Holyoke, Mass., Fanuary 4.—The industrial, 
agricultural and commercial development in New 
England has left little opportunity for new enter- 
prises. As an agricultural country it long since 
yielded the palm to the west. In view of the 
fact that opportunities for profitable production 
have been thought to be for the most part 
exhausted, it is indeed surprising that one of the 
id most valuable water privileges in New England 
‘ has only now been rendered available. It com- 
it prises the Connecticut river for one and one-half 
miles between the towns of Lebanon, N. H., 
and Hartford, Vt. This location is something 
less than two miles north of White River 
Junction, Vt., where five railroads centre and 
trains arrive and depart hourly. ‘The descent in 
the river is known as Olcott Falls, and within 
‘an area of five miles are five villages, including 
Hanover, N. H., where Dartmouth College is 
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situated. The reason why so valuable a mill site 
has not been brought into use before is because 
the adjoining property has been in the hands of 
some forty or more individuals. Their interests 
have now been consolidated by the Olcott Falls 
Company, and the erection of mills will shortly 
be begun, or the right to the power disposed of 
to parties who will build at an early day. The 
river varies in width from 300 to 1,000 feet along 
the line which has been surveyed. On the Ver- 
mont side the land is level, and there are in all 
250 acres, about evenly divided on the two 
sides of the river. The ease with which lateral 
canals can be constructed along the banks is said 
to be unusual, and this without special expense 
for constructing dams. With a dam but ten feet 
high, it is asserted that a pond twenty-five miles 
long could be created without causing any over- 
flow. The Connecticut river there, at its cus- 
tomary level, is stated to be capable of yielding 
10,000 horse power, or one-sixth of that at 
Holyoke. Last summer, at its lowest stage, 
upon careful measurement, the result was 4,000 
horse power. Ina recently published statement 
on this point a Lowell (Mass.) engineer com- 
puted that there were 110 mill powers of 5,000 
spindles to a mill power for the ordinary manu- 
facture of cotton goods, or enough for fifty mills 
with 10,000 spindles toa mill. The Olcutt Falls 
Company have a charter dated 1848, obtained 
from the New Hampshire legislature by Rufus 
Choate. The great advantage in the project lies 
in the cheap and effective utilization of the power. 





MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 155 failures throughout the United States and 
Canada reported to BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a 
decrease of 18, as compared with the preceding week. The 
greatest decrease was in the western states, while New England 
showed a large increase and the southern states a small 
decrease. ‘The middle states had 39 failures, an increase 
of 5; New England states 31, an increase of 18; southern 
states 44, a Cecrease of 4; western states 31, a decrease 
of 14; California and the territories 7, a decrease of 9; 
Canada and the Provinces 3, a decrease of 9g. In 
the principal trades the failures were as follows: General 
traders 26; grocers 22; boots and shoes 12; clothing 10; fancy 
goods 7; dry goods 6; manufactures 6; liquors 5; jewelry 5; 
furniture 5; millinery 4; hardware 3; produce 3; drugs 3 ; books 
and stationery 3; gents’ furnishing goods 3; hats 2; tobacco 
and cigars 2, Among the failures of general interest were: J. 
Winslow Jones & Co., canned goods, Portland, Me. ; Wallace & 
Cranston, cotton factors, Augusta, Ga.; Enoch Littletield, 
banker, Kane, Ill.; Toles & Pettit, shirt and collar manufac- 
turers, Troy, N. Y. 


ARKANSAS. 
PINE BLUFF.—Mrs. C. Reinach, millinery, who has 
assigned, owes $26,000; nominal assets $15,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES.—C. A, Wilson, millinery, has applied for 
relief in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—M. H, Fay & Co., book publishers, who 
recently failed, owe $5,000; assets $3,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—H. Lewis, merchant, has applied for 
relief in insolvency. 

OAKLAND.—R. N. Walton, wines and liquors, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. 

WATSONVILLE.—Charles Knapp, produce, who recently 
failed, owes $4,000; no assets, 


COLORADO. 
LEADVILLE.—M. H. McNary, tobacco, has assigned. 
carried a stock valued at $10,000. 
LEADVILLE.—Alfred Randall, jeweler, who assigned to 
Frank Hurd, has liabilities $8,000 ; assets $6,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD.—Horace Johnson, auctioneer, has assigned. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON.—Benjamin Kaufman, millinery, has as- 
signed. i 

WASHINGTON.—D. L. Callisher, jewelry, has assigned. 
Liabilities $790 ; nominal assets $500; preferences $325. 

WASHINGTON.—J. F. Spelshouse, paper hangings, has 
assigned. 

WASHINGTON.—H. L. Strasburger, boots and shoes, has 
been protested, and is offering to compromise. The liabilities 
are reported at about $40,000. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA,.—Brock Brothers, wholesale tobacco and cigars, 
have given a chattel mortgage for $10,000, which has been fore- 
closed. 

ATLANTA,—Kerr & Fisher, fancy goods, have been closed 
by the sheriff, and are offering to compromise. 

AUGUSTA.—Wallace & Cranston, cotton factors, have 
assigned to J. C. Black. The failure is attributed mainly to 
inability to make collections. The liabilities are currently 
reported at $100,000, a large part of which has been standing for 
years ; nominal assets $150,000. They succeeded Warren Wal- 
lace & Co., about eight months ago. 

MARSHALLVILLE.—A. J, Davis, groeer, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 
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MONTEZUMA.—Hartsfield & Brother, general store, have 
failed. 

MONTEZUMA,.—Hill & Shumate, boots and shoes, have 
failed, 

SANDERSVILLE,—G, W. Tanner & Co., general store, who 
recently failed, have divided the stock among creditors and 
closed the store. 

WHITE PLAINS,—J. H. Mapp, general store, has sold out 
and is offering to compromise. 


LELINOIS. 

CERRA GORDO.—Santer & Hauck, dry goods, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $11,000; assets $13,000. 

CHICAGO,—Jansen & Hermann, wines and liquors, have 
been closed by the sheriff on a claim of Henrietta Jansen for 
$1,060. 

CHICAGO.—Scott & Co., hats and caps, have been closed by 
the sheriff. ; 

CHICAGO.—D. Van Baalen, retail boots and shoes, 
been closed by the sheriff. 

GILMAN.—C, L, Cruzen, jeweler, has assigned. 

KANE.—Enoch Littlefield, banker, has suspended, _Liabili- 
ties about $50,000; nominal assets $60,000. The business was 
established several years ago by Littlefield, Green & Co,, who 
dissolved in 1880, Mr. Littlefield succeeding. 

MENDOTA.—E. S. Carter, drugs, has assigned. 


INDIANA. 
LAFAYETTE.—Kachleim & Reister, 
fruits, have assigned. 
MICHIGAN CITY.—Fred. Knubbe, clothing, has assigned. 


IOWA. 

DUBUQUE.—August Niebuhr, merchant tailor, has assigned. 
Liabilities $1,300; assets $500. 

KNOXVILLE.—Jacob Oppenheimer, clothing, has assigned. 
Liabilities $14,453 ; assets $12,756. 

PLEASANTVILLE.—C, P. Jordan, boots and shoes, has 
assigned. 

WALNUT.—Robert Root, boots and shoes, has failed, and 
given a bill of sale for $5,700. 

KANSAS. 

ATCHISON.—Howe Brothers, fruits, have assigned. 

ELLSWORTH.—Work & McCoy, hardware and implements, 
who recently failed, owe about $5,00c; nominal assets $4,000 ; 
actual assets $3,000; preferred claims $2,600. 

MANHATTAN.—The liabilities of The Riley County Bank 
are reported to be $90,000 ; nominal assets $90,000; actual assets 


$40,000. eee ae 
KENTUCKY. 
WINCHESTER.—Martin & Dwyer, groceries and liquors, 


have assigned. 
MAINE. 


ALMA.—P. O. Reed, general store, has failed. 

LEWISTON.—William Entwistle, confectioner, who recently 
failed, owes $3,500, secured ; nominal assets $2,854 ; actual assets 
$1,200. 

PORTLAND.—tThe creditors of the Casco Bay Steamship 
Company have petitioned into insolvency. 

PORTLAND.—J. Winslow Jones & Co. (Limited), canned 
goods, have failed, with liabilities amounting to $185,000, and 
very little actual assets, as the property is mortgaged for 
$90,0co, which is believed to be its full value. The failure is 
attributed to extending the business beyond their means. It 
had been expected for several weeks by two prominent houses 
in New York, who tried to stay it off by taking a Jarge quantity 
of goods, but it was impossible. They are secured. The loss 
will fall principally on farmers, to whom it is said they owe over 
$80,000. The company was an English concern, organized in 
the spring of 1880, with a nominal capital of $50,0co, of which 
$40,000 was paid in, and succeeded to the business of J. W. 
Jones, which was started twenty years ago, but was not suc- 
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cessful. 

ROCKLAND.—A. F. Ames & Son, grocers, have been 
attached for $40,000. 

ROCKLAND.—William H. Glover & Co., lumber, have been 
attached for $40,000. 

ROCKLAND.—Henry Pearsons, shipbuilder, has been at- 
tached for $4,000. 

UNITY.—Eben F. Thompson, cattle dealer, is reported to 
have failed. Liabilities $9,000; assets small. 

VAN BUREN.—Simmons & burpee, general store, 
recently failed, owe $3,000; assets $1,800. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—Carlon Buffum, grocer, has failed. 
about $5,000. 

BOSTON.—John G, Calrow, tailor, who recently failed, owes 
$13,075 ; assets nominally $8,039, mainly in accounts. He will 
settle in insolvency, 

BOSTON—John S. Corning, boots and shoes, has been 
attached. 

BOSTON,.—W. C. Fiske & Co., flour and butter, offer 10 
cents. Liabilities $6,109; assets $1,473. 

BOSTON.—J. A. Hanson & Son, grocers, offer 30 cents. 
Liabilities $6,000 ; assets $3,000. 

BOSTON.—W. B. Reynolds & Co., lumber, have compromised 
at gocents cash. Friends will advance capital, and the business 
will be continued. The liabilities were $144,000. © 

BOSTON.—Smith, Eben & Amscen, picture frames, have 
called a meeting of creditors. 

BOSTON.—Max Wilson, tailor, has failed, and will settle in 
insolvency. 

EAST STOUGHTON.—H. H. Bancroft, grocer, has failed, 
and offers 35 cents. Liabilities 6,000. 

GLOUCESTER.—Hotchkiss & Lane, grocers, who have 
assigned, owe $7,000, and the assets will probably realize so 
cents. The business is to be closed up. 

HAVERHILL,—The creditors of S. W. Colby, shoe manu- 
facturer, have determined to close up his affairs. It is thought 
the assets will realize about 15 cents. 

HAVERHILL.—James C. Moxcey, provisions, has failed. 

HAVERHILL.—H. M. Wightman & Co., shoe manufactur- 
ers, have failed. Liabilities $3,500 ; nominal assets $1,500. 

RANDOLPH.—D. Leahy & Sons, shoe manufacturers, who 
recently failed, offer 121% cents. 

WAKEFIELD.—C. B. Deming, furniture, who has failed, 
owes $4,000; assets $2,400. 

WARREN.—F. L. Barnard, jewelry, has been attached. 

WESTFIELD.—Lewis C. Carter, harness, who recently 
failed, owes $800; assets $400. 

WESTFIELD.—C. F. Walkley, fish, has been attached, 

WORCESTER —William Laugher, furniture, who has failed, 
owes $4,000 ; nominal assets $2,500, 
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y MICHIGAN. 
MOUNT CLEMENS.—George H. Crane, druggist, is re- 
ported to have been closed upon a chattel mortgage. Liabilities 


$2,700. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

BEAUREGARD,—A. E. Bahr, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $12,000; actual assets $4,000. 

CANTON.—G, A. Baldwin & Co., general store, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $45,000. 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS.—Mims Brothers, general store, have 
assigned. 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS,—W. R. Smith, dry goods, has failed, 
Liabilities $28,000 ; nominal assets $10,000; actual assets $5,000, 

ENTERPRISE.—Gaston & Lee, general store, have assigned. 

MACON.—James Y. Cooper, general store, has assigned. 

NATCHEZ,—Charles Coleman, general store, has failed. 

SUMMIT.—Mrs. Louis Epstein, general store, has been 
attached. 

SUMMIT.—H. H. McKenzie, grocer, has failed. 

TERRY.—M. H. Robertson, general store, has assigned. 

VICKSBURG.—Charles W. Fisher, saloon, has assigned. 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY.—Rufus Suits, ladies’ suits, has assigned. ; 
ST. LOUIS.—W. T. Dugdall & Co., live stock commission, 
have suspended. 
ST. LOUIS.—John S, Gibbs & Co., fancy grocers, have com- 


promised at 4o cents. 
NEBRASKA. 
DAVID CITY.—J. A. Harr, farm machinery, has assigned. 
Liabilities $2,600; assets about $1,300. 
ODELL,—M, Triska, general store, has failed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DOVER.—Kate J, Flynn, millinery, who recently failed, owes 
$2,000 ; assets $1,200. 

PORTSMOUTH.—S. Cleaves & Son, soap manufacturers, 
are reported to have assigned. Liabilities $8,000; nominal 
assets $2,000, 

PORTSMOUTH.—W. B. Hussey & Co., boots and shoes, 
who recently failed, owe $6,000; assets $2,c00. They offer 20 
cents. 

GILFORD.—John C. Spray, hosiery manufacturer, has been 
attached. 

SALEM.—S, G. Woodbury, shoe manufacturer, has been 
attached. 

TILTON.—T. W. Long, grocer, has been attached. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK,—William B. Doty, trading as William B, Doty & 
Co., fancy goods, is offering to compromise. Liabilities $12,000 ; 
assets $6,000, 

NEWARK.—A dividend of 25 per cent. will be paid to the 
depositors of the Mechanics’ National Bank on the roth inst. 


NEW MEXICO. 

SANTA FE.—A. G. Irvine, hardware, who has assigned to 
W. A. McKenzie, preferred, W. A. McKenzie $12,000, A. E, 
Fiske $500, Second National Bank $809, First National Bank 
$1,500; total $14,8co. He claims assets of $28,000. 


NEW YORK. 

AUBURN.—Christopher Lawler, dry goods, has assigned. 
He had been in business ten years. Liabilities $20,000; assets 
$15,000. 

BROOKLYN.—Julius Barnet, fancy goods, has assigned to 
David Younger, giving preferences for $2,800, 

BROOKLYN,—Adolph Deiches, gents’ furnishing goods, 
assigned on the qth inst. 

BROOKLYN.—Simon Jacobs, wholesale glass, has assigned 
to Joseph Harris, with preferences for $900. He had been in 
business eighteen years, 

BUFFALO,—M. A. Blaney, millinery, who has assigned, has 
liabilities $1,000 ; nominal assets $900 ; actual assets $600. 

BUFFALO,—M., Block, cloak manufacturer, has assigned, 
giving preferences for $8,800, He is said to have been an in- 
corser for Abram Altman, ex-president of the Third National 
Bank. 

BUFFALO.—M. Goodman, clothing, has assigned to Abra- 
ham T. Cohen, 

BUFFALO.-—J. A. Hartfelder, Jr., furniture, has failed. 

FORESTVILLE.—John Root, boots and shoes, has sold out 
to E. D. Warren, a brother-in-law, who was made a preferred 
creditor for $1,100. The liabilities are $2,200. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry W. Bartlett, books, assigned on 
the 3d inst. to Abraham Vanderbilt. He began in November, 
and had the retail department of the late American Book 
Exchange. His liabilities are $4,190; actual assets $3,300. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Samuel Cauldwell has been appointed 
receiver for Garrett Murtaugh, brown stone, on a Ceficiency 
judgment. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William Douverstag, fancy goods, 
assigned on the 5th inst. to William Jacobs, giving preferences 
to William Bieler for $500 ; William Jacobs $600. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Daniel Krause, clothing, assigned on 
the ad inst to Isaac Giles, giving a preference for $742. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry E. Legrain, fancy goods, 
assigned on the 5th inst. to Herbert A. Lee, giving preferences 
for $4,238 to his wife. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Levy & Loucheim, jewelers, assigned 
on the 3d inst. to Robert Reis, giving preferences for $2,932—to 
Pauline Rice $398; James Loucheim $934; J. Levy $600; M. Levi 
& Brother $500; E, Mulsorn $500. Liabilities $12,934; actual 
assets $4,954. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Eugene P. Peyser, gents’ furnishing 
goods, assigned on the sth inst, to Wm. Childs, giving preferences 
to S. M. Peyser $5,342; J. Spiro $500, L. Peyser $1,406; total 
$7,248. He had beenin business about five years. The liabilities 
are reported at about $20,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—W. S. Warren, plumber, assigned on 
the 6th inst. to John H. Becker, with preferences of $1,908. 

PENN YAN.—D. C. Abeles & Co., dry goods, ete., have 
assigned. 

ROCHESTER.—Fladd & Miller, grocers, have assigned to 
Henry J. Hetzel, giving preferences to Rosa Fladd $1,200; 
Eliza Miller $1,200; Hetzel & Werner $200; Oswego Starch 
Company $45; Fred. Kurtz $70. Their stock was mortgaged 
for $2,400. 

SY RACUSE.—Mrs. M. Peshea, fancy goods, assigned on the 
gd inst. to C. G. Baldwin, giving preferences for $773. The 
assets are nominally about $1,700 ; actual about $709. 

TROY.—Toles & Pettit, manufacturers of shirts and collars, 
assigned on the 3d inst. to William Hollister, Jr., giving the 
following preferences: Central National Bank $14,000; Troy 
City National Bank $4,000; Mutual National Bank $8,200; 
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Priscella E. Sweet $3,000; S. B. Sweet $300; Mrs. M.‘G. Groff 


$1,000; Davenport & Hallister $500; Chester Batchelder $2g0. 
Preferences are also given on individual debts of the pertners, 
The liabilities are about $60,000, and nominal assets about the 
same. The failure is attributed to the refusal of the banks to 
carry them any longer, and lack of cash capital. 

UTICA,.—Jedediah Baker, grocer, has assigned. 

UTICA.—Hugh Nesbitt & Co., dry goods, assigned on the 
4th inst., giving preferences for $5,600. 

WAPPINGER'S FALLS.—Henry C. Snow, boots and shoes, 
assigned on the 3d inst. to Walter C. Phelps, giving preferences 
for $675. 

WILLINK,—F. Bartlett, publisher, has failed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
GOLDSBORO.—G. E. Vaughn, baker, has assigned. 
RIDGEWAY.—H. B. Hunter, Jr., general store, assigned on 

the 2d inst., with preferences for $5,415. 
OHIO. 

ANDOVER.—Frank J. Smith, cheese, has assigned. 

CLEVELAND.—F. Erfling & Co., oleomargarine, have 
assigned to Jacob A. Weiner. The machinery was chattel 
mortgaged for $3,000. 

FOSTORIA.—Spoon Brothers, grocers, have assigned to 
Davis & Co, 

IKKENT.—Loomis & De Bow, grocers, who recently assigned 
to G, W. Peckenpaugh, have liabilities $1,200; actual assets 
8900. ; 

SHILOH.—J. C, Ward, grocer, has assigned, 

SPRINGFIELD.—Huffman & Denieffe, merchant tailors, 
have assigned. 

TOLEDO.—John Lipman, gents’ furnishing goods, 
assigned to Fred. Wolff. 
gage for $1,825. 

TOLEDO.—George R. Tourtillotte & Co., crockery, have 
assigned to A, D, Tourtillotte. 
for $754. 

WELLINGTON.—R. J. Robinson, saloon, has failed. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND.—S. Summerfield, clothing, who recently failed, 
owes $15,000 ; assets $6,co0, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALTOONA,.—Henry Tuck, clothing, has assigned. 
GREENVILLE.—William Achre & Son, general store, have 

failed and sold out. Judgments, it is said, cover everything. 

KANE.—E. J. Collins, grocer, has been sold out by the 
sheriff. 

MECHANICSBURG.—M, C, Stayman, grain, commission 
and forwarding, has assigned. He claims to be able to pay in 
full, 

MILL HALL.—Austin Curtin, furnace, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff on the gth Inst. 





has 
He previously gave a chattel mort- 


They gave a chattel mortgage 


Claims for $20,000 have 
been entered against him. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ernst Alexander, clothing, has been sold 
out by the sheriff on a judgment for $1,194. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Sidney Buckley, manufacturer of shoes, 
has compromised at 2s cents. 

PHILADELPHIA.—O. W. Ladd, grocer, has confessed 
judgment to his sister for $2,882, and the sheriff is in possession. 

WILKESBARRE.—S. L. Montanye & Co., grocers, have 
assets $1,6co ; liabilities $2,500; secured claims $84o. 

PHILADELPHIA.—L, Montgomery Mather & Co., ship 
brokers, who have failed, have liabilities of about $10,000, and 
no assets ; preferred claims $1,825. They had branches in New 
York, Baltimore and London. 

SHARPSBURG,.—The interest of W. F. Donley in Forsythe 
& Donley, grease manufacturers, is advertised to be sold out by 
the sheriff. 

WILKESBARRE,—Mrs. Fannie Hirshfield, millinery, had 
execution for $3,gor entered against her in favor of A. B, Brown. 


oe SS 
& 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JANUARY#7, 1882. 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NO TE. NEW YORK CITY.—W. E. Conrow has retired from JF 


Anderson, Jr., & Co., wholesale paper, and is admitted to Con- 
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NEW YORK CITY. —Waefelaer & Duysters, wholesale 
plumbers’ goods, have dissolved. Waefelaer & Wood succeed, 


DELAWARE. 
+» WILMINGTON.—Henry S. McComb, leather belting, is 
dead. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO.—G, C. Cook & Co., wholesale grocers, have dis- 
solved. Cook, Phelps & Willis continue. 

CHICAGO,—John E. Corwith & Co., pig lead, have dis- 
solved. N. Corwith & Son succeed. 

CHICAGO.—Field, Frank & Co,, wholesale confectioners, 
have dissolved. Smith & Hale continue, 

CHICAGO.—Rumsey & Walker, grain commission, have dis- 
solved. Rumsey & Buell continue. 

CHICAGO.—Stein Brothers & Co., wholesale hats and caps, 
have dissolved. Charles Stein retired. Louis Stein & Co. con- 
tinue. 

QUINCY.—Isaac Lesem, wholesale dry goods, has admitted 
Isaac H, Lesem and Harry Nelke, under the style of Isaac 


Lesem & Co. 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE,—Ainslie & C-chran, founders, have dis- 
solved. Ainslie & Thurman succeed. 
LOUISVILLE.—Schwabacher & Mayer, wholesale whiskies, 
have dissolved. A. Schwabacher succeeds, 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS.—A. Cusimano, importer of fruits, has 
admitted Charles Adone under the style of A, Cusimano & Co. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE,.—Jacob Hoff & Son, flour, feed, etc., have 
dissolved. J. W. Hoff continues. 

BALTIMORE.—Norris, Latham & Co., carriage hardware, 
have dissolved. Norris, Vey & Co. succeed. 

BALTIMORE.—Pope, Cole & Co., smelting works, have 
renewed the partnership with George A. Pope and George B. 
Cole as general partners, and John W. Garrett special for 
$590,000, William Keyser special for $30,000, and George W. 
Ward special for $10,000, to December 31, 1886. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—Charles H. Burrage, Malcolm B, Cole, Clarence 
W. Mason and Arthur P. Poole have formed a copartnership, 
with Alvah A. Burrage as special, for $50,000 to December 13, 
1884, to transact a dry goods commission business under the 
style of Burrage, Cole & Mason. They will have a New York 
branch. 

BOSTON.—Butler, Dunn & Co., hides and leather, have dis- 
solved, 

BOSTON.—Foster, Colburn & Co., saddlery and carriage 
goods, have dissolved. 

BOSTON.—Jackson, Mandell & Daniell, wholesale dry goods, 
dissolved by limitation, and a new firm has been formed under 
the old style. 

BOSTON .—Linder & Meyer, wholesale drugs, have dissolved. 
George A. Meyer retired, and George N. L, Meyer was admitted. 

BOSTON.—Loring & Potter, bankers and note brokers, have 
dissolved. Lawrence Potter & Co. succeed, 

BOSTON.—Peck, North & Fiske, wholesale hats and caps, 
have dissolved. A. D. Peck continues under the style of A. D, 
Peck & Co, 

BOSTON.—Simons, Hatch & Whitten, wholesale men’s 
furnishing goods, have renewed the partnership, with Charles 
W.{Whitten as special for $100,000 to December 31, 1886. 

BOSTON.—Whitten, Burdett & Young, wholesale clothing, 
have dissolved, Burdett, Young & Ingalls succeed. 

LEICESTER.—William C. White, of L. Woodcock & Co., 
card clothing, is dead, 

LYNN.—E. H. Stowell & Rhodes, morocco, have dissolved. 
E. H. Stowell & Co. continue. 








WILKESBARRE.—Joseph Stabell, druggist, has been sold 
out on a landlord's warrant. 


RHODE ISLAND, 
NEWPORT.—G. S. Sclocum, machinist, has assigned. 
PROVIDENCE,—Albert L. Bennett, grocer, has assigned, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON.—Mrs. Mary Lampe, varieties, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

GRAHAMS.—John D. Rodgers, general store, has assigned. 

MARION.—H. D, Gasque, general store, has assigned, 

WINNSBORO.—F., Elder, general store, has assigned. 

TENNESSEE. 

CLARKVILLE.—J. J. Crusman, wholesale groceries and 
liquors, has assigned. Liabilities $35,000; assets $25,000. He 
succeeded Crusman & Chestnut in 1865. He is mayor of the 
city. 

JOHNSON CITY.—Harris & Seaver, grocers, have assigned. 

MOUNT PLEASANT.—Oliver & Goodloe, general store, 


have failed. Seay S, 
TEXAS. 

BELTON.—V. Nigro, grocer, has assigned. 
000 ; assets $7,000. 

DENISON.—E, E. Latta, commission, has resigned. 
bilities $7,000. 

FORT WORTH.—C. H. Felton, hats and caps, has assigned. 

GAINESVILLE.—Dantzler, Smith & Co., grocers, who have 
assigned, owe $6,000 ; assets $4,000, 

TROUPE.—T. C. McKay, general store, has been attached 
for $6,000, 

WEATHERSFORD.—Tucker & Smith, general store, who 
recently assigned, owe $6,000 ; actual assets $5,000. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

FORT COLVILLE.—Oppenheimer & Co., general store, 

who recently failed, owe $28,000; assets $15,000, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
HEREFORD.—Perry Moore, general store, has assigned. 
WISCONSIN. 

EAU CLAIRE.—Pierson Brothers, books and Stationery, 

have assigned. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

ALBERTON.—Peter Gavin, lobster packer, who has failed, 
owes $23,400; assets about $9,000. 

TIGNISH.—John J. Arsenault, general store, who recently 
failed, owes $12,890; assets about $6,000. He offers 4o cents in 
fourteen months, one-half secured. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL.—J, W, Thompson, grocer, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $1,600; assets $1,200, 


Liabilities $1s,- 


Lia- 


SPRINGFIELD.—James Abbe & Son, stoves and tin, have 
sold out to Shepard & Wilson, 

UXBRIDGE,—Sayles, Taft & Co., woolen manufacturers, 
have dissolved. Richard Sayles & Co. continue. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT.—A. S. Lapham & Co., bankers, have dissolved. 
J.S. Lapham & Co, continue. 


MINNESOTA. 
SPRING VALLEY.—J. C. Easton has retired from Farmer 
& Easton, bankers, and W. S. Strong has been admitted. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS.—Cole Brothers, lightning rods, have incorporated 
as Cole Brothers’ Commission Company, with a capital of 
$100,000, one-half paid in. 

ST. LOUIS,—The Gauss-Hunicke Hat Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $250,000, all paid in. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Linze & Schmidt Malting Company has 
changed its name to the Rudolph Schmict Malting Company, 

ST. LOUIS.—The Moorfield Stone Company has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $50,000, all paid in. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Robert B. Brown Oil Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $250,000, 


NEW JERSEY. 
JERSEY CITY.—The Bergen Savings Bank has gone into 
liquidation, as it is impossible to make profitable investments, 
TRENTON.—Miller & Heidweiler, fruit canners, have dis- 
solved, John C. Miller continues. 


NEW YORK. 

AUBURN.—Dunn, Salmon & Co., shoe manufacturers, have 
dissolved. 

BROOKLYN.—Prentice & Co., stores, have dissolved. 
Driggs, Cushman & Co. continue. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Belt & Cilley, commission wool, have 
dissolved. J. K. Cilley & Co, continue, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Benedict, Hall & Co., wholesale boots 
and shoes, have dissolved. St. John Kirkham & Co, continue. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Bliss, Fabyan & Co. continue the busi- 
ness of Wright, Bliss & Fabyan, commission dry goods. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Bouvier & Wallace, bankers, have 
admitted William J. Hutchinson as special. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Sylvester Brush & Sons, hatters’ 
goods, having dissolved by the death of Sylvester Brush. Louis 
S. Brush liquidates. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The business of Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., manufacturers of paper, dissolved by the death of Edwin 
Bulkley, will be continued by the remaining partners under the 
same style. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Carver & Barnes, shipping and com- 
mission, have dissolved. W. E. Barnes continues in his own 
name, 


row Brothers. 



































have renewed the limited partnership to December 31, 1883. 
& Co, 
the same style, 


R. H. Parks & Co. 


Elliott F. Driggs & Co. 


withdrawn as special. 

have dissolved. Joseph F. Decker succeeds. 

Robert C. Fisher continues. 

Gail, Ax & Kuchler, 

have dissolved and been succeeded by Hoyt, Hall & Smith. 


flowers and feathers, have dissolved. 
Thomas H. Wood & Co, succeed. 


and commission crockery, have dissolved, 


Robert R. Haydock & Co. 


importing business through E, Oelbermann & Co. 


firm under the same name, and with Bouvier & Wallace. 
blank books have been succeeded by Kiggins, Tooker & Co, 
of the National Bank of Commerce, in place of H. F. Vail, 


NEW YORK CITY.—William Knisely 


silks, have dissolved. Knisely, Witter & Co. succeed, 


Haines continues alone in New York, 


becomes a partner in Colbron, Day & Field. 


mission, have dissolved. 
old style. 


mission, have dissolved. 


& Co., clothing. 


Musgrave & Co., bankers and brokers. 
Henry Huhn have been admitted. 


S. Wormser, bankers, 


dead. 


the same style. 


to December 31, 1886, 
brokers, have dissolved. Martin & Leask succeed. 
dissolved. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Frecerick A. Potts, coal, is now F, A. 
Potts & Co. 


NEW YORK CITY.—R. M. Raven & Co,, bankers and 


brokers, have dissolved. Raven & Co. succeed. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Jehial Read & Co., hats, have dis- 


solved. Jehial Read will settle. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Reeve, Osborn & Taylor, wholesale 


grocers, have dissolved. Reeve, Osborn & Co. succeed, 
NEW YORK CITY.—Renauld, Amy & Co., importers of 
wines, have dissolved. Renauld & Niederstadt succeed. 


NEW YORK CITY.—F. Richard & Co., exporters and com- 
mission , have dissolved. Ybaera & Co, retired, and the remain- 


ing partners continue under the same style, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Schmadeke & Underhill, importers of 
trimmings, have dissolved. F. W. Schmadeke settles. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Sewall & Erickson, wholesale milli- 
nery, have formed a limited partnership, with special capital 
$50,000 to December 31, 1884. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Sheldon & Wadsworth, bankers, have 
dissolved. William C. Sheldon & Co. continue, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Joseph Silberman and Martin H. 
Hecht continue the business of J. Silberman, manufacturers 
of pocketbooks, under the style of Silberman & Hecht. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Emest L. Smith, of Isaac S, Smith & 
Son, lumber, is dead. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Spielmann & Co., importers of trim- 
mings, have dissolved. Charles Spielmann forms a new firm 
under the same style, with Frederick W. Wolff and Jeremiah 
Richards. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Swift, Sackett & Co,, commission dry 
goods, have dissolved. James T. Swift & Co. succeed. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Netherland Trading Society has 
discontinued its agency. Carter, Hawley & Co. liquidate, and 
will hereafter be the American correspondents. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The New York Lithographic and 
Engraving Company having ceased to do business as a corpora- 
tion, will be continued under the style of The New York Litho- 
graphic and Engraving Company, Julius Bien proprietor. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Thomson & Foote, commission cotton, 
have formed a limited partnership, with special capital $50,000 
to December 31, 1883. 

NEW YORK CiTY.—Valentine & Shaddle, commission dry 
goods, have dissolved. J. M. Valentine continues, 


NEW YORK CITY.—Converse, Stanton & Davis, woolens, 


NEW YORK CITY.—M. W. Cooper, commission dry goods, 
has admitted John T. Hand under the style of M. W. Cooper 


NEW YORK CITY.—Thomas J. Davis & Co., commission 
dry goods, have dissolyed and a new firm has been formed under 


NEW YORK CITY.—H. E. Dillingham & Co,, stock brokers, 
have dissolved. The same parties continue under the style of 


NEW YORK CITY.—Elliott F, Driggs, storage, is now 
NEW YORK CITY.—The partnership of Fabbri & Chaun- 
cey, shipping and commission, is continued until December 31, 
1884, with a special capital of $300,000. Egisto P. Fabbri has 
NEW YORK CITY.—Feldmann & Decker, importers of silks, 
NEW YORK CITY.—Fisher & Bird, marble, have dissolved. 
NEW YORK CITY.—G. W. Gail & Ax, tobacco, is now 


NEW YORK CITY.—I. B. Hall & Co., wholesale carpets, 


NEW YORK CITY.—Hanson, Wood & Co., importers of 
Mr. Hanson retired, and 


NEW YORK CITY.—Robert Haydock, Son & Co., auction 


Robert Haydock 
retired, and the remaining partners continue under the style of 


NEW YORK CITY.—Heidsieck, Mommer & Co.,, importers 
of trimmings, have dissolved. E. Mommer & Co, continue. <A, 
Heidsieck, with W. Siebe, have made arrangements to do an 

NEW YORK CITY.—Kennedy & Hutchinson, bankers and 
brokers, have dissolved. Mr Kennedy retires from active busi- 
ness, and Mr. Hutchinson continues as special with the new 


NEW YORK CITY.—Kiggins, Tooker & Co., wholesale 


NEW YORK CITY.—Richard King has been elected president 


& Co, wholesale 


NEW YORK CITY.—Knower, Haines & Thomas and 
Cadbery, Thomas & Co, of Philadelphia, commission dry goods, 
have dissolved, Knower & Thomas continue, and Richard R, 


NEW YORK CITY.—Lapsley, Field & Co., stock brokers, 
have Gissolved. Howard Lapsley & Co. continue. Mr, Field 


NEW YORK CITY.—Marcial & Co., shipping and com- 
Francis Spies continues under the 


NEW YORK CITY.—C. Marti & Co,, shipping and com- 


NEW YORK CITY.—William R. H. Martin, Charles P. 
Peet and Frank R. Chambers comprise the firm of Rogers, Peet 


NEW YORK CITY.—John G. Musgrave has eetired from 
John P. Kelly and 


NEW YORK CITY.—Julius Nathan has retired from I, & 
NEW YORK CITY.—Henry G. Nichols, iron and nails, is 


NEW YORK CITY.—Noyes, Smith & Co,, importers of 
notions, have dissolved. The surviving partners continue under 


NEW YORK CITY.—George Palen & Co., leather, have re- 
newed the limited partnership, with special capital of $150,000 


NEW YORK CITY.—Peck & Martin, bankers and note 


NEW YORK CITY.—Phelps, Stokes & Co., bankers, have 















































































NEW YORK CITY.—William Watson & Co., commission _ 
dry goods, have dissolved. William Watson liquidates. George 
A. Townley has transferred the principal consigned accounts to _ ; 
Converse, Stanton & Davis. it 

NEW YORK CITY.—S, V. White, banker and broker, has 
admitted Arthur B, Claflin and F. W. Hopkins under the s 
of S. V. White & Co. d , 

NEW YORK CITY,—Williams & Potter, wholesale grocers, 
have dissolved, R. C. Williams & Co. succeed, Ps 

NEW YORK CITY.—Wise & Holmes, commission dry _ 
goods, have dissolved. Edward Wise liquidates. ea 

NEW YORK CITY.—Wood & Davis, bankers, have dis- 
solved. Wood, Huestis & Co. succeed. ‘ 

NEW YORK CITY.—Wood & Willis, banking and commis- 
sion, have dissolved. W. H. Willis continues, = 

NEW YORK CITY.—Wright, Brown & Co,, importers of 
coffee, and Wright & Co., Rio de Janeiro, have dissolved. < 
Either partner will sign in liquidation. John S. Wright has : 
formed a partnership with Alfred E. Forde, of Rio de Janeiro, 
under the style of John S$. Wright & Co. di 

NEW YORK CITY.—Wyman, Byrd & Co., commission al 
goods, have dissolved. George H. Byrd continues. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Coffin Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $250,000, ~. 
CLEVELAND.—Gibson & Co., barrel manufacturers, have : 
dissolved. W. A. Gibson retired. W.H. Doan and A. R, Wile! ty 
bur continue under the style of W. H. Doan & Co. ; is 
- ; 


PENNSYLVANIA. ‘i 


> 
PHILADELPHIA,—Thomas A. Biddle & Co., bankers, have 
admitted W. Lyman Biddle, 7 
PHILADELPHIA.—Brown & Woelpper, lumber, Aj 
solved. Brown, Woelpper & Co., succeed. : ; 3 pal 
PHILADELPHIA.—Campbell, Knowles & English, commis- 
sion dry goods, have dissolved. Knowles, Campbell & Co. 
succeed. 
PHILADELPHIA,—Cassatt, Dick & Co., bankers and 
brokers, have dissolved. F. A. Dick settles, 
PHILADELPHIA.—Theodore A. Flen has retired from But- 
ton, Conyers & Co., manufacturers of woolen goods, 7 
PHILADELPHIA.—Hood, Bonbright & Co., wholesale dry ° _ 
goods, have dissolved. Thomas G, Hood and Henry W.Gun- 
daker withdraw, and the remaining partners continue under me 
the same style.. ’ i? 4 
PHILADELPHIA.—William B, Kempton & Co, wholesale 
Gry goods, have dissolved. William B, Kempton associates ss 
with him William J. Browning and George S. Crap under the 
same style, and Benezet, Paris & Collier form a new firm, _ 
PHILADELPHIA,—William King, wholesale grocer, ae 
admitted Woolston Brown under the style of William King&Co. 
PHILADELPHIA,—Lindsay & Blakiston, medical pub- 
lishers, have dissolved. P. Blakiston, Son & Co, succeed, and 
Oliver A, Lindsay & Sons continue as bookbinders, é 
PHILADELPHIA.—MacDonald & Smiley, wholesale gro- 
cers, have dissolved ; each continues. 3 
PHILADELPHIA.—Meigs, Dale & Co., commission dry 
goods, will be continued by the surviving partners and Alexander 
W. Meigs. wa ; At. 
PHILADELPHIA.—William W. Oliver has withdrawn from _ 
S. S. Koller & Co., wholesale fish and provisions. eas 
PHILADELPHIA.—William K. Parker, of Albinger, Storer 
& Co., importers of tailors’ trimmings, has withdrawn, a 
PHILADELPHIA.—The interest of Charles W. Schofield in 
Schofield, Mason & Co., manufacturers of carpets, has ceased, _ 
PHILADELPHIA.—Steinbeisser, Huber & Co., wholesale 
clothiers, have dissolved. H. Steinbeisser continues, Pt 
PHILADELPHIA.—N, & G. Taylor & Co., tin plates and | 
metals, have admitted Nathan A., George W. B. and H.W. | 


Taylor to an interest. ty } 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Biddle Hardware Company has z 


have | dis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





7 


nl 


mitted Andrew M, Eastwick, Jr., to an interest, Oliver D. 
Klinefelter’s interest has ceased. pai Va! 
PHILADELPHIA.—The special capital in James M. Vance _ 


& Co., wholesale hardware, expired December 31, The same 
partners form a general partnership for one year under the same 
firm style. James B. Maharg’s interest remains thesame. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Charles H. Wenzing, of Gustavus 
Schwarz, importer of toys, is dead. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Wharton, Atkinson & Co., commission _ 

dry goods, have dissolved. William P, Atkinson retired, and 
the remaining partners continue under the style of Vanuxem, — 
Wharton & Co., with Daniel Haddock, Jr., special partner fo! 
$50,000 to December 31, 1884. z 
PHILADELPHIA.—Work & Drouin, commission, have dis- 
solved. Robert D. Work associates with Lincoln K, Passmore 
under the style of R. D. Work & Co, Edwin Drouin associates 
with Charles G, Geddes, under the style of Edward Drouin &Co., 
New York. f 
PINE IRON WORKS.—J. L. Bailey & Co., rolling mill, 
have dissolved by limitation. The same partners continue 
under the style of Bailey & Shoemaker, > 
YORK.—N. H. Shearer & Co., drugs, have dissolved. N. H, 
Shearer continues. ' 

uf 

RHODE ISLAND. ; 


PAWTUCKET.—Joseph Smith & Co., lumber and coal, have 
dissolved. / 
PROVIDENCE,.—Chace, Watson & Butts, 
dissolved. Matthew Watson retired, Henry R. Chace and 
George W. Butts, Jr., continue as Chace & Butts. ’ 4 
PROVIDENCE.—Fowler Brothers & Co., manufacturing 
jewelers, have dissolved. S. F, Adams retired, and Fowler _ 
Brothers continue, =<. 
PROVIDENCE.—James H. Read & Co., wholesale woolens, 
have dissolved. George B, Hale and John C. Bosworth with- 
craw and organize a new firm under the style of Hale & Bos- 


worth. James H. Read and James Snow, Jr., continue under i 
the old style. ‘e 


bankers, have 4 
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ATLANTA COMMISSION. 


A. AUSTELL, Z. A. RICE, 
Pres. Atlanta Nat. B'k. Pres, Concord Factory, ‘Smyrna, Ga! ) 


d OSTELL & RICE, iva 
COTTON BUYERS, : 
H. H. STARR, 


t 
WITH AUSTELL & RICE. ; ATLANTA, GA, — i, 
_Orders from Spinners and Exporters solicited, 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
PN TOMGHENT 2, &  CO., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CoO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 

CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 


er and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





Gustavus C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D. MILLER, Amos T, DwiGut, Special. 


OBR SS, DWIGHT & CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





W. T. TANNAHILL, 


Cas, 


ROBERT TANNAHILL. 
OBERT TANNAHILL & 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 





Henry H. WaRE. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 





Louis Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
Les MON¥O, $R., & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. MacauLay. A. J. MACAULAY. 


ACAULAYV & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


Particular attention gece to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 





Omer? MOORE & CdO., 
Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
uture delivery will receive best, attention. 





OHNSTON BROS., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts, 





H. W. FARLey. Robert W. GOLSAN, 


ULE TEMES E* 5 OM OIA 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW 
P. O. Box 3909. 


Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
celivery of Cotton. 


Bye ek, TRO EL @ &?: COs 
Cotton Merchants, 


J. H. FaRvey. 


YORK. 





No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





£. CRUMBIE, 
‘ COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


N FOR FUTURE DELIV 
Member of Cotton Exchange. 


‘s ecial attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
> COTTOD ERY. 





[A 7ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 





BUFFALO COMMISSION. 








a ee F HALL. & CO., 
GRAIN DEALERS 
AND 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 5 CENTRAL WuHarF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Beso lREET’S, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1882. 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION.’ 
EVERINGHAM & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, I1l. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special See el ar regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 











J eee aes A, BIR Es Ra ens 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDWARD A. DRIVER. B. F, Ives. F. R. SPEAR, 





OPTI (CRIGLAT OWN 3S + CO., 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co,, 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


LEED OLINDLE Vee" CO. 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore, 


EpwArD M. FIELD. JOHN P, TRUESDELL. PopEC. TEFFT, 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 





eee Street, 
Ne CITry: 


FOSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 





S. D. Foss. E. B. STRONG, <Go> RE YOLDS 
RWIN, ORR & CO., 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 


ote ey) iO) cmc GO. 
GRAIN AND PROVISION 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGOn linn. 


Established 1865. 
H. LARMINIE & CO,, 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 





Buy and sell future options 
on margins. 





No. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. 


ins W. RUMSEY & 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 109.) 


122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell futures on margins, 





Con 





TILES, GOLDY & McMAHAN, 


PROVISION DEALERS 
AND 


General Commission Merchants, 
No. 133 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO ae ISAIAH GOLDY, 
20, . 


JOSIAH STILES. 
OLIVER M’MAHAN, 


PERLEY G, STILES. 
EEE: OLD BIN AIC On, 
PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 
REFERENCES : 


Union NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 


YWANDLER-BROWN CO., 
Grain, Seeds and Live Stock 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions for future delivery bought and sold on margins 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ) No. 133 LASALLE STREET, 
Rooms 24 & 25, and Room 17, 
5 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
O. KENYON 











oe OK OLE 
Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins, 





ROBERT STUART, ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
hippers of all kinds of Produce. 





G. '‘McLAURY & CoO., 


. COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASILINGTON S7., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, LL 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 





Wm. M. Price, - - 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - late of Marmaduke & Brown, 
S. G. PRICE, - - - fate of ye M, Price & Co, 
2 ormerly Sec’y & Treas. St. 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - -- { Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 
feiaiw MAnRMADTKE &- CO, 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL St, St. Louts, Mo. 
Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


@ OLSAN, 





COM cs CO, 
COMMISSION 
PROVISIONS AND 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


GRAIN, COTTON, 





R Vek, OMI ROMOME Vos NOVO 
. BROKERS, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 21 N. Main Sr., St. Louis, Mo. 
Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 


on Margins. 
Wisk LRP ANC Lay 
COMmTO NS BiUwy Ei, 





No. 24 SourTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





OWMAN & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for qr = 
cash, or future delivery on margins. ST. L¢ )UIS, MO. 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 














I. E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 


Gao artes & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





AMGEL TH. BUCK & CO: 
No. 187 GRAVIER StT., NEW ORLEANS,” 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 
General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sales of Cotton 
for future delivery in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, 
through SMITH Epwarbs & Co. 


HENRY HENTZ, N. Y., Ju Commendam. 
BEER, 


oa 8, 
Jal COTTON, 


Oil and Oil Cake, and Meal Merchants, 


NEW ORLEANS, 


Orders for future delivery executed in New Orleans, New York 
and Liverpool. 








wh ODE SABO CA. 35 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, 


NEw ORLEANS. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ. 
ALEx. G, BLAcK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


Dre PED GOs; 
: GOTTOIN, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York, 





H Spells 2 ace BLO,, 
C (CLOMRTN@IN: AshWP Mets 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AVLY. OO ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to pose and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York, 





R. G. Busu. E. F. PERILLOux. 


B USH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool. 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt. E. F. GOLSAN, Manager. 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid. up Capital, $30,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos. O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O’Connor & Co, Max SAx, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
DUNCAN, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F. GoLSAN, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 





INCORPORATED. Paid up Capital, $25,000. 


Fy EMPHIS BOARD OF TRADE 


286 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HUGH McCREA, President. 
E. A, KEELING, Manager. J. M. LANIER, Secretary. 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Grain and Provisions 
ON COMMISSION. 


Will make a specialty of executing orders for the purchase or 
sale of contracts for the future delivery of Grain aa Provisions 
in the Chicago market, and for Cotton for future delivery in the 
New York market, Correspondence solicited. Send for circular. 





VRS HH. ALLEN & €CO,, 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H, ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. 


TuHos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 





PEELING, PONE SIC 160, 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 


No. 304 Fronv St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


C= POR LS: 
Cotton Buyer, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Liberal advances on Cotton consigned to Messrs. WHITNEV, 
PoUSLAND & Co., Boston, Mass. 








[Vox GUNDELL & MAVHOFF, 
Cotton Buyers, 

MEMPHIS, TENN, 

COTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans. 





Cc. C. HEIN, 
ie T. FARGASON & CO:, 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 
No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 FRonT St., 


J. T. FARGASON. Jj. A. HUNT. R, A. PARKER, 





NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 
J AeA 1 ON cr CO.. 
Buyers of Cotton for Foreign 
Account, 
No. 5 MapiIsoN STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A. A. PATON & CO. ) ( A. B. PATON, 
No. 409% North Third Street, ¢ and ~ No, 28 Knowsley Build’g, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. My LIVERPOOL, 





WEL LOO LAgIV EE a CO; 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No. 116 SouTH MAIN St., St. Louris, Mo. 





p ALSON “GTI, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Watson & HILL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Watson & Co., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cotton Buyers and Commission Merchants 
’ 


{@> Advances on consignments to WATSON & Co., Liverpool. 








TUITILE, MASTERS & CO. 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


LEVATORS. 
Oris Broruers & Co., 


STANDARD HYDRAULIC AND STEAM ELEVATORS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
No. 348 BRoapway, NEW YorRK, 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1882. 








THE PUBLISHERS 
OF THE 


NGINEERING AND 
MINING FOURNAL 


WILL ISSUE JANUARY 41u, 1882, AND EACH WED- 
NESDAY THEREAFTER, 


0 OFS Be 


a weekly journal, to be devoted exclusively to the interests of 
the coal trade, inclucing— 


1. THE MINING AND PREPARATION OF COAL FOR 
MARKET 


2. ITS TRANSPORTATION. 

3. THE MARKETING OF COAL. 

4. THE ECONOMICAL USE OF COAL. 

COAL WILL BE PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED and the Freight, 
Labor and Wages questions will be treated in a thorough and 
popular manner. he statistical information of COAL will be 
collected with great labor and care, and will give the current 
production of coal throughout the country. COAL will be con- 
cucted by gentiemen of ability and great experience in every 
department of the coal trade, and will have at the outset a large 
staff of reliable correspondents at the different coal centres of 
the country. Subscription price, $2 per year. Specimen copies 
on application, Address 





The Scientific Publishing Company, 


P. O. Box 1833. 27 PARK PLACE, NEW York. 


WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Contains specially written reports from 


all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 
PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Sent to all parts of the world. 


Subscription, yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
half-yearly, 15s, 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
News Agent wanted for its sale in 


Canaca and United States. Apply direct 
28o STRAND, LONDON, 


ares E BOOKKEEPER, 
A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 








WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every Cepartment 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR. 

8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 











PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





COKE 
ASA. Hutchinson, G Bros .ccewcaxcs cansuveckrs 94 Fifth avenue. 
McGiire cd 06, cele chicane cece cee ce tacos 14 Smithheld street. 
DISTILLERS. 
Jos. S. Finch &'Co... 020553328 (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 





Witherow & Gordon.............+ Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS, 

Robert Lidded Moweyns > ane Seen Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, 

Geo. A, Macbeth & Co... 0 iis: .ss..-.00. Lead Glass Chimneys. 

Rochester Tumbler Co................. (Tumblers exclusively). 
IRON 

Wrz Clark 6 COs iss ty acccecccilen Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 

Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies, 

Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


js Weinter\G SOW os... nscnsles sts Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co. (Limited).................. 23 & 25 Seventh street, 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works... ............0000005 P. O, Box 30. 


PLOWS. 
Breed & Edwards, 


SHOVELS, ETC. 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co...................- Dinwiddie street 
STEEL 

Singer, NimickeSrCo.. sa.sv cae vest axace .,...83 Water street. 

STOVES. 

Grate Sieas OF Co teracec ares xaalcee ve 206 & 208 Liberty street. 

WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). . 

Beymer, Bauman G6 Co. 2... 7 eee sn alas encce 39 Fifth avenue. 

ns WRCUS GF Roe cos cae n Cada a Aveans anne eoigs 70 Fifth Avenue. 
WIRE, 

Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S. S< 


RELIEF TO Business MEN. 


WE PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 
all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 
testimonials and selected list of patrons. 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1881. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


(38 E. MapIson St., CHICAGO, 


BRANCH OFFICES: } 7) / SouTH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





RCHER & PANGCA Se 
MANUFACTURING CO.,, 


GAS FU XS RES 


67 Greene and 68, 70, 72 & 74 Wooster Streets, 
NEW YORK, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Furnishing Dwellings and Churches with 


GAS FIXTURES 


Adapted in style and finish to the architecture and 
interior decoration. 


: 





WEETLAND & CO., 


Manufacturers ot 
SWEETLAND CHUCK, 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE 








PROFESSIGNAL. 


Baie HEMENWAY & SAVAGE, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 








5 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
/ YMAN & FACKSON, 
. Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 





NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


uM 





150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
LJENRY W. HARTER, 
Attorney, 
CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 

Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C, Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York ; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 

ARLES A. FINKBINE, 

Attorney and Counsellor, 

403 COURT AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 








137 BroaDway, 


HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


fV/4 THANIEL FOOTE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
47 PowERS BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y 


HEPARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 


NEW YORK. 





509 OLIVE STREET, 


J CARSCALLEN, 


Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canaba 


ne McNAB & MULKERN, 
Barristers, Attorneys, &c., 
LONDON, Canapa 


ST. LOUIS, Mo 











ICHAEL GRU, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
44 CourT STREET, BROOKLYN, N., Y, 


[7 W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, . MEMPHIS, Tenn. 
J fC TILT, McARTHUR & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, a 


S. W. cor. Kinc & Cuurcu Sts., 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT. 








TORONTO, ONT, 
J. B. M’ARTHUR ), CROWTHER, JR, 


i DSTREET’S MINIATURE | 


POCKET ATZIAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exctusiveiy tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed, 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one adéress for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHAW -@RBROTHERS, 


0 THE LARGEST TANNERS OF = 
SOLE VEER cK 
In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
G MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JouN CASSILs. 


UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 





BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 





HE TRACY WORSTED 
MILES CO. (Limited. J 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, ete. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. 


[ALTER BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 


OFFICE, WAREHOUSES, 
152 FEDERAL ST., 234 to 240 PURCHASE ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


REFERENCES: 
E. R. MupcGE, SAWYER & Co., 
PARKER, WILDER & Co., 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Established 


Boston. 





1859. 





PINKHAM & COREY, 
BANKERS. 


DEALERS IN SHOE AND LEATHER, GROCERY, 
WOOL AND SILK NOTEs, 


No. 256 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


Cait: Pree aE. JosEPH Davis, 
E. H. Corey. Speci: 


special, 





THE 


pf PLUME Od LE Ee GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Ete., Ete. 


13 FEDERAL St., Boston, 
Warehouses: +18 Murray St., NEw York. 
tog LAKE ST., Cuicaco, ILL. 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN 





W fF HOUSTON & CO., 
MERCHANDISE 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA Sv., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 





. Industrial Daybreak in the South,.”’ 


HENRY GANNETT, 


































a Ro LEESON & COR 
*LINEN THREAD 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 
FINLAYSON, BouSFIELD & Co., Jo! Scotland ; 
LAX MILLs, 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 


The only Prize Medal of the Lonéon Exhibition, 1851 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cin 

Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather bona; wpe 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., ete. Adopted by e 
machine on exhibition at New England Manuf rers” 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the qualit 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, E 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 





S.B. 
1800, 


M.L.B., 
1845. 


M.L.B.&CO. 
1856. 


B.&A, 
yy a 


RADFORD & ANTHO! V: 4 
LA 
BOSTON, MASS. © 
The late firm was dissolved by the death of Mr. Nat! 
Anthony, June 12, 1881. The surviving partner, under th 
FIRM NAME, will continue WITH A FULLER STOCK THA! 
EVER BEFORE the business which has been conducted w 


out interruption for eighty-one years, as pean ae 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND y 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ‘aia 


CUTLERY, a 


ay gh 
7 » 
SS 








at 
SxaTes aND Fisuinc Tacku 
aE 


J; DWARD ¥. HAMMOND & CO 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in ~ as 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD t 
LUMBER) ae 


No. 55 Ki_By STREET, Boston, Mass. 


say 
TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill — 
Lading if desired.” Refer to Frocuiai's Macias Bank, Boston, ; 


Hf YES & POPPE 


Importers and ~ 
ui 


General Commission Merchants, — 
pay A 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


Correspondence solicited. 


BOSTON, Mas 


OHN P. SQUIRE & CO, 

ackers o big * 
ce) 

PORK, EARE HAMS, — re 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LARD 

21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, {BosTON. 


AND 39 NoRTH MARKET STREET, 


[Established in 1842.) FRANK 0. SQU 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, 








Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, 


Gore Street, ; 
East Cambridge. : : Se 


t t 


THE 


ROBERT P. PORTER, 
HENRY GANNETT, { Editors. 


ad 


The JANUARY number of The International Review 
published by the new management, and will, to some exte) 
an index of the character of the contributors and the value of 
the articles that will be presented during the coming year, 


“International Medical Congress.” Dr. JOHN S. BrLLIN 


‘Law of Rent in its Application to the Irish Land Qui 
GEN. FRANCIS A, WALKER, : ; ae 


“The Pursuit of Art in America.” Mrs, SARAH W. W1 


‘Practical Elements of the Labor Question.” 
WRIGHT. 





HEnry L. N 
“The Settled Area and the Density of our Popuylat 


“Dear Food,"”, WorTHINGTON C, Forp. 
‘Paul de Saint-Victor."". THEODORE CHILD. 


‘Boundaries in the United States Historicall on i 
FRANK D. Y. CARPENTER. x aia 


“Spurious Symbolism.” CoL. GARRICK MALLERy, vu, : 





Pa 


Subscription price, $5 per year; single copies, 50 cents. 
subscriptions and renewals should be sent by éraft or post of 
order to 

ws 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW COMPANY 
yu ay 
wee 


(LimITED), 


279 Broadway, New York. eh 


ae eee PS 















—s 
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BRADSTREET’S 


A Fournal of Trade, Finance, and Public Economy. 








VoL. V—No. 185.] 





a according to Act of Congress, in the year 1882, by THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, in the Oifice of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D, C. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1882. 





[PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
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WOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Special telegrams from correspondents at 
twenty-seven cities throughout the country, 
received by BRADSTREET’S yesterday, contain no 
record of material changes in the general trade 
and industrial situation from those noted last 
Saturday. The effect on business of the state of 
mercantile collections, printed last week, is 
beginning to make itself felt. At Charleston, 
Nashville, Memphis, Atlanta, Savannah, New 
Orleans and elsewhere throughout the south and 
southwest trade in many lines is unusually dull 
for this season of the year. Even at Boston, 
with its far-reaching business connections, as 
well as at New York in several departments, is 
dissatisfaction expressed. But at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis and St. Louis the 
outlook is already somewhat more assuring for 
an early opening of a brisk spring trade. In 
Maine the preparations for the coming fishing 
season are on an extended scale. Logging is 
considerably delayed in Minnesota, but in north- 
eastern New England the prospect for a busy 
lumber season are good. Wheat received at 
Minneapolis is improving in grade, but one-half 
the flour mills there are still idle. The largest 
number of mercantile failures reported to BRAD- 
STREET’S during any week for twelve months 
past are given, the total being 203. This 
is an increase of 51 over last week and of 25 over 
the number reported during the second week in 
January, 1881. The large increase was entirely 
in the western and southern states. The middle 
states and New England each showed a very 
slight decrease. The failures, however, were 





generally of small traders. The causes of most 
of them were the failure of 
south, and large purchases, 
light trade in other sections. 


will be found elsewhere in this 


the crops in the 
open winter and 
A detailed report 
issue. 





Wall street has been so repeatly fooled on the 
matter of a settlement of the railroad war that, 
despite the evidence furnished by a continuous 
rise in the prices of the Vanderbilt stocks this 
week, many jpeople are suspicious that the 
rumors now in circulation of approaching settle- 
ment have no better foundation than the hundreds 
of others which have sprung up and died away. 
It is said now that the railroad presidents have 
agreed upon arbitrators. To them the whole 
matter in dispute is to be referred, including the 
differential rates. 
but the general public had no official information 
on the subject yesterday. The buying of stocks 
began on Tuesday last, or, at least, it then for 
the first time became apparent that large buying 
was being done. The street attributed it to the 
manipulations of a pool, but the steady way in 
which the rise of prices has progressed has con- 
siderably shaken this suspicion, and Wall street 
is just getting into that condition where it will 
really convince itself that the war is settled, and 
a general scramble for stocks will follow. 


It may be that this is the case, 


Higher freight rates have been restored on the 
southwestern roads and on business to Colorado, 
but, as noted, the general railway war continues. 
It has been given out that men of high standing 
and influence, not directly connected with rail- 
way management, have been making every 
exertion to bring about a harmony of interests, 
and put an end to the war. Thus far their suc- 
cess is problematical, as nobody vouches for the 
reports circulated in the street. The continuing 
low rates are from one, and that a narrow, point 
of view a stimulus to business; but, on the other 
hand, a most demoralizing speculative element is 
thrown into business calculations. It is seen, 
too, that the values of railway shares are 
directly and closely dependent upon the 
methods, if not the whims, of the managers, 
and that this should not be. The alterna- 
tive is state regulation in some form. The 
continuation of the war and the wrecking of 
values are bringing the railway problem so-called 
into greater prominence. The to be 
attained are fair and uniform rates, with a reason- 
able degree of permanence, and full publicity 
thereof. How can this be attained? Congress, 
under a liberal construction of the power <‘o 


” 


ends 


has 
authority to legislate in relation to interstate 
railway transportation; but what is to be done 


regulate commerce ‘‘between the states, 


with roads whose business is confined within 
state limits? The British Parliament, after oft- 
repeated attempts to frame permanent laws for 
the regulation of railways, has again been inves- 
tigating the subject through a special com- 
mittee, and a new bill is promised. In 
England, though difficult enough, the problem 
is comparatively simple, for 
full power in the premises. Here, as_indi- 
cated, there is perhaps a fatal of 
reponsibility between Congress and the state 
legislatures. A committee of the New York 
legislature, under the direction of Mr. Simon 
Sterne, did excellent service in. clearing up the 
situation as regards the New York roads. 
Doubtless much good has come from it, in that 
through exposure abuses have been lessened; 
for, after all, the true remedy for corporate and 
similar abuses under a-republican form of goy- 
ernment is the coercive force of enlightened 


Parliament has 


division 




















public opinion. 


We are of the opinion that the | 


thing to be done at this juncture is to create a 


commission, under the authority of Congress, to 
fully investigate the subject and report as to the 
best thing in the way of remedying existing 
evils. 





The project of state ownership of railways will 
in all probability never become a really practical 
the United States. It 


indeed, seem to be wholly 


question in would, 
impracticable at 
any time, however remote, owing to the pecu- 
of governments and the 
perpetual conflict between national and state 


authorities. 


liarity of our form 


It is to-day, however, a practical 
M. Leon Say, in the 
Fournal des Economistes, had just taken strong 


question in Europe. 
ground against state ownership. He is especially 
alarmed at the proposed purchase of the railways 
of France by the government, if for no other 
reason than that the French debt is already so 
large that fresh obligations must not be incurred. 
From a wider point of view, M. Say is of the 
opinion that state ownership of railways is 
impracticable. Expenses would be increased and 
profits be diminished. 
in presenting M. Say’s conclusions, is inclined 
to believe them sound, and that in Great Britain, 
at least, the government’s reserved privilege 
of purchase will in all likelihood never be 
enforce. 


The London Lconomist, 





The National Cotton Exchange’s report of the 
total port and overland movement of cotton to 
January 1 has just been issued. 
summary gives the most important details: 


The following 








1881-82, 1880-81. 1879-80. 

Shipped overland, net. 309,708 257,580 324,923 
Overland to Canada... 19,770 12,109 g, 061 
Tis SEEMS cvs cien cee - z 7392 19,719 10,929 
Receipts at ports............- 3,246,814 3,447,109 3,135,092 
SRGsel is iets cats rams aie 3,583,684 3,736,517 3,480,605 


The above shows that the total receipts of 
cotton to January I, as compared with the 
receipts to the same date last year, exhibit a 
decrease of 152,833 bales, and as compared with 
the preceding year an increase of 103,079 bales. 

The above figures for the receipts at the ports 
are nich larger than was expected, in conse- 
quence of a correction made in the Virginia 
movement, by which 103,297 bales for receipts 
at City Point and West Point during the past 
four months have been added to the regular 
daily count of receipts. the 
months from September 


four 
I the 
exports, compared with those during the same 


During 
I to January 


period last year, show a decrease of 125,498 
bales to Great Britain, a decrease of $2,788 to 
France, and a decrease of 78,331 bales to the 
continent. Northern spinners during this same 
period have taken 1,013,918 bales, against 839,- 
017 bales to same date last year, and 915,104 
bales in the preceding year. 


> 





The problem in the iron trade this year is to 
meet the enormous demand without encouraging 
importations. The evils to be apprehended by 
the domestic industry from that source are few. 
Between scant supplies and scarcity of cars con- 
enough, and are 
chiefly interested in obtaining supplies promptly. 
The interests of the trade require more per- 


sumers have suffered now 


manency of supply and less fluctuation in pro- 
duction and price, so that if imports are required 
their volume can be anticipated and the supply 
provided in time to accommodate customers. A 
glance at tables of imports and production shows 
Imports in 1880 
increased, in round numbers, 1,209,009 tons over 
1879, and in 1881 declined 1,000,000 tons from 


need of better understanding. 


| 





18S8o. 


increased 


Production of all kinds of iron and steel 
12,000,009 187) to 
15,500,000 tons in 1880, and, if the increase for 


from tons in 
1881 be determined by the increase in pig pro- 
total 
20,000,000 tons, while crude iron requirements 
would stand at 7,000,000, the figures of the last 
three years showing the increase to be as 39, 43 
and 50. 


modate itself to mathematical proportions, it is 


duction, the requirements will reach 


While trade does not usually accom- 


safe to assert that the requirements for the cur- 
rent year, in the light of all the facts and condi- 
tions, are beyond the apparent available sources 
of supply. There have been imported and con- 
sumed within two years 3,260,000 tons of iron 
and steel, which represent the entire volume of 
iron imports between and inclusive of 1873-1879, 
The enhancement of 
the increased 
requirements the world over, for a while at least, 


full 


advantages of British markets, which have acted 


a period cf seven years. 


values abroad consequent upon 


deprives consumers of the competitive 


so sharply in recent years. The chief reliance of 
consumers is in increasing production, but this 
does not affect with full force the supply of crude 
iron, on which all products depend. 





An advance in iron was very generally pre 
dicted in the fall, to take place in the early 
winter. The manufacturing interests are averse 
to higher prices except as warranted by actual 
demand, and have, therefore, pursued the policy 
of accepting orders at prices and date of delivery 
to be named in future. This hides the course of 
the market, and restrains speculative movements, 
and, besides, so far has given satisfaction. If the 
crude iron supply could be secured beyond a 
doubt, the finished product would take care of 
itself, as the additional capacity under prepara- 
tion is for all 
Inquiries have begun to flow in. Cable inquiries 


sufficient probable demands. 
are frequent also, in view of the possibilities of 
business. Bessemer steel manufacturers have 
had a batch of inquiries for rails to cover some 
two hundred miles. ‘The present rail capacity is 
over thirty miles per day. Elements are at work 
to effect a reduction, but the extent of require- 
ment abroad and at home nullifies the influences 
of these for the present. Those who see fit to 
anticipate their requirements for twelve or fifteen 
months can obtain concessions which go to show 
what is asserted above as to the tendency of 
prices. While there is little, there are some 
inquiries and negotiations of that character. It 
is probable that the railroad building interests 
will be the first to feel a recoil, and the confi- 
dence displayed in ordering for remote wants 
indicates that, in the opinion of the contractors, 


there are no signs of trouble. 





We give place elsewhere to a letter from our 
San Francisco correspondent regarding the Ha- 
waiian treaty and the vexed questions which 
It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that we have nothing 


have arisen under it on the Pacific coast. 


to do with the trade rivalries which have come 
about, as these must be settled by those imme- 
diately concerned. The error is in judging the 
wisdom of this treaty as a question of national 
We 
are of the opinion that the interests of the United 


policy from simply a local point of view. 


States will ultimately require the annexation of 
@he Sandwich 


the question becomes a broad political one, rather 


Islands. Bearing this in mind, 
than merely one of revenue or of local trade 
rivalry at San Francisco. We have, therefore, 
endeavored to exhibit the broad facts involved, 
rather than to take sides in the local contro- 


versy. 
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THE STATISTICS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE. 

_ The greater length of time required to publish 
the returns of the imports and exports of the 
United States than is required for the publication 
of similiar information in Great Britain has led us 
to institute inquiries into the comparative methods 
of gathering and publishing these statistics in the 
two countries. The result of these inquiries is 
herewith given in the shape of correspondence 
with the Chief of our Bureau of Statistics 
and an interview with the Chief of the Statistical 
Department of the British Board of Trade. While 
the difference to the advantage of Great. Britain 
is more apparent than real, it is manifest that 
there could be an improvement in this country in 

' The changes 

necessary to secure this do not so much relate to 


the matter of early publication. 


the system of collection and publication as to the 
expense. But the remedy rests with Congress 
to change the law, and to make the necessary 
additional appropriations, and not with the execu- 
tive departments. Congress undoubtedly in 
these days of surplus revenue, could be induced 
to make the necessary changes of law and the 
additional made 
sufficiently clear that the legislation is needed in 
the interests of commerce. 

The returns of the British Board of Trade are 
now published on the 7th of the month; those of 
the United States on the 25th. 


great discrepancy. 


appropriations if it were 


This is a seeming 
In point of fact, however, the 
British returns are not for the preceding calendar 
month, but for the first three weeks of that month 
and the last week of the month preceding. The 
British returns are, therefore, published fourteen 
days after the time to which they relate. The 
returns of the United States are published on the 
25th, but it sometimes takes fifteen days for 
returns to reach Washington by mail from the 
Pacific coast. Making allowance for the differ- 
ence of time by mail, it will be seen that, so far 
as the actual work of gathering and publishing 
the statistics and returns is concerned, there is 
It 
should be possible, however, in the United States 
to publish the returns in at least fourteen days 
from the end of the calendar This can 
be accomplished by a freer use of the telegraph, 
and by a much more liberal appropriation for 
expert clerks. The objection of Mr. Nimmo, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, that it is doubtful 
whether accuracy could be secured by transmitting 
the returns from the Pacific coast by telegraph, 
is not well taken. 


little practical difference in the two countries. 


month. 


The improvements in the trans- 
mission of matter by telegraph by the various 
different code systems are so great that stock 
and commercial transactions involving millions 
of dollars daily depend entirely upon the accu- 
racy of the telegraph, and it would be compara- 
tively easy to arrange a statistical code, specially 
adapted to this service, which would transmit all 
the information accurately at comparatively small 
cost. 
purposes alone would not meet the requirements 
of greater expedition. There should be also a 
considerable increase in the clerical force of the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington, and a consid- 
erable increase in the clerical force employed in 
the larger custom houses upon statistical work. 
It is surprising, with the imperfect facilities at the 
command of Mr. Nimmo, and the vast amount 
of work not directly relating to his bureau which 
he is called upon to perform, that the regular 
work of the bureau is so quickly and efficiently 
performed. Almost the whole force of the 
bureau for one week, for instance, of the present 
month is taken away from its regular work, and 
is engaged in preparing answers to statistical 
inquiries addressed by Congress to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which are matters of great 
urgency. One resolution relating to the com- 
parative duties on a series of articles, called for 
by Mr. Beck, involves a vast amount of labor. 
The interests of commerce should not, however, 
be subservient to such demands, many of whieh 
are as likely to be of a political as of an economic 
nature. There should be a force of experts in 
the custom houses and at the central office of 
the Bureau of Statistics in Washington sufficient 
to do the work promptly, and the law should 
provide that these clerks should not be used for 


But a large appropriation for telegraphic 





any other purpose, and should not be subject to 
political influences or control. One defect in our 
present system is that there is great difficulty in 
securing competent persons for this particular 
clerical work. Experts are needed. A man who 
is efficient in a ward caucus is of very little value 
at the statistician’s desk. A knowledge of the 
laws relating to commerce, to the tariff, to navi- 
gation, as well as intimate familiarity with all the 
regulations of the department upon these subjects, 
and those which relate to the method of making 
returns, is necessary, and the men employed upon 
this work are among the ablest in the govern- 
ment service. At present the number of clerks 
at the great ports who are engaged in statis- 
tical much too small, and they are 
also required to attend to other duties. The con- 
sequence is that they are not able to give proper 
attention to their statistical work. Indeed, a good 
deal of the delay in the publication of the commer- 
cial returns is due to the fact that nearly every 
month the Bureau of Statistics in Washington dis- 
covers a considerable number of errors in the 
returns made by the great ports, and these returns 
are sent back for correction. The clerk who made 
the mistakes is required to go over his work, and 
much delay is caused. It often happens, for this 
reason, that the returns from the Pacific coast 
arrive before the corrected final returns from the 
large ports upon the Atlantic seaboard are 
secured. There shouldbe a sufficient efficient sta- 
tistical force in the large custom houses engaged 
upon this work so that a week’s delay to correct 
clerical errors discovered by the supervising 
In 
fact, the immense area of the country is not so 
much an obstacle to the early publication of these 
returns as an inadequate and incompetent clerical 
force. The work of examining, revising, com- 
paring and tabulating these returns from the 
large ports is immense, and, if to that work must 
be added the necessity of correcting errors, and of 
sending back the returns for corrections, it will 
be seen that there is much unnecessary delay. 
The telegraph is now extensively used to obtain 
early answers for corrections. There should be 
some provision by law, also, by which the goy- 
ernment printer should be required to make 
these returns special, and not delay the printing 


work is 


experts at Washington should never occur. 


of them because the member from Buncombe, 
fcr instance, wishes a large edition of his cam- 
paign speech printed. 

Following is the letter first received from Mr. 
Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, in response to our request for infor- 
mation : 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., 


To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Oct. 15, 1881. 


Str—I am in receipt of your favor of the roth 
inst., asking the reason why so much more time 
is required to publish the returns of imports and 
exports of the United States than is required by 
the British Board of Trade in issuing similar in- 
formation in regard to the trade of the United 
Kingdom. 

In reply, I have to state that almost the entire 
foreign commerce of the United Kingdom is car- 
ried on at ports in England. The area of England 
is about the same as that of the state of New 
York. Of course, returns cannot be received by 
mail at Washington from all ports of the United 
States as quickly as returns can be received from 
the ports of England at London. 

Second. The import entries at each port of 
the United Kingdom are made out in duplicate. 
One copy is retained at the port and the other is 
forwarded by mail to the statistical office of the 
London Custom House, where the statistics are 
compiled and published. ‘These entries are for- 
warded daily as they occur. The entries trans- 
mitted from the out-ports on any given day are 
received and registered in books in the statistical 
office on the following day. 

There is very little more delay in the trans- 
mittal and registry of the duplicate manifests of 
exports from the out-ports than in the case of 
imports. Such progress is made in the work of 
registry that by the end of the month the whole 
force of the office (consisting of upward of 
eighty clerks), by working night and day upon 


the compilation and consolidation of the accounts, 
are enabled to have the copy of the imports and 
exports ready for the printer on the third day, 
and the publication is ready for issue about the 
seventh day of the month following that to which 
the transaction relates. Instead of transmitting 
the imports and exports of each day to the cen- 
tral statistical office to be there compiled, as is 
done in the United Kingdom, in this country the 
imports and exports of each port are made up at 
the custom house for the entire month. This is 
the radical difference in the two systems. No 
change in this respect can be made except by act 
of Congress. 

The monthly returns from the Pacific coast 
cannot be received at this office until about the 
2oth of the month following that to which the 
returns relate, for the reason that it requires 
three or four days to prepare the returns, and 
from eight to fifteen days for their transmission 
by mail. The preliminary reports of this office 
for the entire country are issued about the 25th. 
These reports are printed at the office of the 
public printer. It requires from ten to fifteen 
days for their publication, in the present over- 
crowded condition of the work of that establish 
ment. 

I hope to devise a plan for expediting the pub- 
lication of the reports referred to, but I do not 
think it will be practicable to present them to the 
public at as early a date after the end of each 
month, as is done in Great Britain. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH Nimmo, Jr., 
Chief of Bureau. 

The above letter was forwarded to the corre- 
spondent of BRADSTREET’s at London: 

In pursuing the inquiry, our correspondent 
was requested to learn, as far as possible, the 
methods of the English government in collecting 
and publishing like statistics. He reported to us 
as follows: 

“*] have been favored with an interview with 
Mr. Giffen, Chief of the Statistical Department of 
the Board of Trade, who, upon learning that the 
object of my visit was to glean for BRADSTREET’S 
a knowledge of the workings of his department 
in collecting, compiling and publishing statistics 
for comparison with the system at present in 
vogue in the United States, received me with 
much courtesy and entered into the discussion 
unreservedly. He politely, but firmly, declined, 
however, to commit to writing anything upon 
this subject, as officials of the government in this 
country are precluded from so acting without 
authority. He perused with interest the letter 
written by Mr. Nimmo, Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, at Washington, and said that the de- 
tails of the working of the British department 
were correct as far as they went, but were 
incomplete. In that letter imports and exports 
are alone dealt with, and no reference is made to 
the shipping enterings and clearings. Figures 
as to enterings and clearings for the United 
Kingdom are collected as in the United States— 
z, é., the government authorities remit their sta- 
tistical statement at the end of each month. This 
arrangement works so well here that these figures 
are always the first to hand, and it is seriously 
contemplated by the executive to collect the sta- 
tistics of imports and exports in the same man- 
ner. At the present time all figures as to imports 
and exports are expected not later than the 2d of 
each month, and when they do not come to hand 
by that time they are wired for, and the custom 
house authorities have to wire back all details. 

‘*In reading the method as at work in the 
United States, Mr. Giffen was much struck with 
the delay, or delays, that occur, for he saw, with 
astonishment, that it takes from three to four 
days to prepare the returns, while here, with 
the excellent system of bookkeeping in use, it 
can be done in as many hours, and he certainly 
was surprised to hear that it takes up to fifteen 
days for their transmission by mail. The print- 
ing of matter is a source of annoyance to all 
departments, and some years ago this was partic- 
ularly felt by the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade, but latterly, with commendable 
energy, the chief of that department has succeeded 
in impressing the printers with the importance 
of expedition in turning out his work, with the 





































































result that other matters are often temporarily 
shelved to facilitate the early publication of statis- 
tics. Itis thus that the returns of one month 
can be published on the 7th of the month fol- 
lowing. When the returns for the month are 
spoken of it means, virtually, the first three 
weeks of the last month and the last week of the — 
previous month; for instance, the returns for — 
May would comprise the last week of April and 
the first three weeks in May. This has to be the © 
case, as merchants are allowed six days to file — 
ma EES es and therefore the last six | 4 
days" of every month are not included in the — 
returns for that month, but are carried forward 
to the next. Mr. Giffen thinks that the pith o 
the whole matter resolves itself into a question as_ 
to the importance of the early publication of vie * 
statistics ofimports and exports. In Great Britain 
much importance is attached to these figures by 
the commercial community; hence the great ex- 
ertions that are made to print them early. Mr. 
Giffen remarked that, if the same importance is 
attached to them in the United States, it is fair 
to presume that, with the figures wired from all _ 
ports upon the system thatis in use in wiring ae 
latest stock exchange prices, greater dispatch 
would be attained without the expense incidental - 
to ordinary telegraphing.” 

The above outline of the points furnished by 
Mr. Giffen was forwarded to Washington for 
inspection, and the result was a second letter 
from Chief Nimmo, which is herewith given : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., December 20, 1881. : 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Sir—I have read the communication of ie 
Giffen, of the British Board of Trade, trans- 
mitted with your letter, in regard to the British 
method of compiling and publishing the statistics 
of foreign commerce, and will offer the following 
comments : 

Wappears that the British Board of Trade is 
seriously contemplating the abandonment of its _ 
present method of compiling the statistics of 
imports and exports of the whole kingdom wy 
the London office, and the adoption of the system _ 
in practice in this country of having the imports, 
exports, entrances and clearances. of vessels at 
each port tabulated by countries before trans-— 
mittal to the central office. ‘This appears tocon- 4 
cede the superiority of our system. It is sim Py 
a transfer of a portion of the tabulations from 
central office to the several custom houses. The 
prompt publication of the statistics will then — 
depend mainly upon the amount of force employed — 
upon this work in the custom houses at the larger — 
ports. ? 

With the view of conducting the custom houses 
of this country on the most economical, plan the = 
statistical force of each custom house is kept at 
the lowest practicable limit. The clerks employed 
in preparing the returns to this office, in man 
instances, are also required to perform other 
important duties. : 

The commercial statistics of Great Britain for — 
any particular month comprise only the transac- 
tions of three weeks of that month and of one 
week of the preceding month. As the report for 
each calendar month is not published until one 
week after its close, the publication is really — 
made fourteen days after the close of the period — 
of the transactions embraced in the publication. 
That number of days added to the time required 
in this country to receive returns from the © 
Pacific coast would amount to about twenty- 
eight to thirty days. le 

But this office now gives to the country the — 
important facts most desired by the public in 
regard to our foreign commerce for each entire 
month on or about the 25th of the following — 
month; so you see that, making due allowance — 
for the much greater area of this country, and i in 4. 
some instances slow mail service, we are quite 
as expeditious as the statistical office of Great 
Britain in the publication of our monthly Bh: 
reports. 
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I do not think it practicable to receive cor-— 


rectly by telegraph all the details of the com-. 
merce of the more distant ports, leaving out the - 
question of expense, which would be very large. 

The element of expense does not enter into the 
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question in Great Britain, as the telegraphs of 
*that country are under government control. 
_ Thardly need express to you the deep interest 
‘I feel in the early publication of the commercial 
statistics of the country, and my desire to give 
such information to the public at the earliest 
practicable date consistent with the object of 
securing the highest attainable degree of ac- 
curacy. Very respectfully, 
JosEPH NIMMO, Jr., 
Chief of Bureau. 


BOOK MAKING AND BOOK BUYING. 
_ The ‘‘cheap book question” continues to 
excite wide comment. Many writers, caught 
by the phrase itself, and impressed with the idea 
that cheap books would, of course, be a great 
boon to the reading public, have discussed the 
-possibilities, and in many cases have decided that 
‘not only is the era of cheap books of standard 
quality, both as to material and matter, in sight, 
_ but, in fact, already upon us. The latter conclu- 
sion is doubtless hastily drawn, and is due to the 
success achieved by the publisher of the widely 
 seattered ‘‘ Seaside Library” editions and the 
popularity of the ‘Franklin Square’’ issues. 
Some little time since, color was also given to this 
view, owing to the representations and operations 
of the recently collapsed American Book Ex- 
‘ change of New York city. But the question of 
cheap books of the grade required for the library 
lies further down than this. Whatever the 
future may bring forth in this direction, there 
does not appear to be any well-grounded reason 

for believing that books by authors of merit, 
nd in a durable manner, will be sold in any 
considerable quantities at prices much, if any, 
below the average expense of the same to the 

general public to-day. The book publishing 

a _ business of the United States is practically in 
the hands of less than ten firms. These houses 
_ are generally reputed wealthy. It is fair to pre- 
_ sume that a large portion of, if not their entire, 
fortunes have been made in the book publishing 
business. This indicates the existence of large 
profits, inasmuch as it is not uncommon for pub- 
li hers to lose money on anwise ventures. It is 
this which gives ground for belief in the feasi- 
bility of enterprises like the late American Book 
_ Exchange, confessedly established to make books 
Ly and sell them on very close margins, depending 
Ka on large sales for adequate profits. Such enter- 
prises, however, have not been based on suff- 
‘ sient cies to enable them to compete in any 
_ other lines than those in which they could enter 
_ without having to pay authors of high rank for 
exclusive work. The American Book Exchange, 
for reasons sufficiently discussed heretofore, was 
-notasuccess. What might be done by such a 
~ concern under other conditions, therefore, matters 

not. 
Just here an anomaly of the book trade presents 
itself which must greatly retard well equipped 
‘competition under all circumstances now existing. 
_ ‘The leading book houses of the country respect one 
another’s so-called right to publish exclusively 
the works of a foreign author originally brought 
out here by any particular firm. This is said to 
be extending the ‘‘courtesy of the trade,’ and 
few, if any, written contracts have ever been 
observed more faithfuily than this ‘‘ courtesy.” 
Should one house tread upon the recognized 
prerogative of another to issue the writings of 
Mr. So-and-so, by reprinting frorn an English 
edition, or otherwise, all the remaining publish- 
ers would make the violation a personal matter. 
his bears upon the question of possible compe- 
tition by showing that any serious competition 
got to be sufficiently well shod to override, 
1 yt only the ‘courtesy of the trade,” but the 
combined opposition of the capital and influence 
of all concerned. This may not be a happy 
outlook for the publishers themselves, viewed 
from the position of possible rampant competi- 
tion, but it is highly probable that, in case of the 
necessity for doing away with a new comer and 
his methods, the combined trade could the better 
afford the loss sure to be entailed. 

_ Much complaint has been heard because book 
aking is not placed upon ‘‘a basis identical 
with other manufacturing interests.”” This is not 
an impossibility, but bids fair to remain so. 


In the first place, books, generally speaking, 
cannot be classed with the ordinary manufactured 
commodities. If a man wishes to buy a kitchen 
stove, he can readily pick out fifty different 
makes, any one of which would probably answer 
his purpose. This situation renders competition 
between stove manufacturers possible. But take 
some particular book, one by George Eliot, for 
instance. Suppose that this or that publishing 
house purchases the plates from abroad and 
brings the book out here; there can be no com- 
petition in the case of this book. If the buyer 
wants that particular book, he has to go to the 
particular firm selling it. In short, as a general 
proposition, books differ from manufactured com- 
modities in that the former possess, as it were, an 
individuality which renders another book, regard- 
less of its merit, of no significance, so far as 
competition is concerned, in case the first is the 
one desired. This peculiarity of the business 
places the question of competition on an entirely 
different basis from that occupied by it in other 
lines of business. It will, of course, be readily 
seen that an exception, a minor point, may be 
made to the general proposition as outlined. 
There may be a dozen different standard treatises 
on organic chemistry, all by eminent authors. 
Naturally, the student not confined to any par- 
ticular lines of text books would choose the 
least expensive of the various chemistries, thus 
lending an element of competition. 

The cheap paper-covered ‘‘ books,” reprints 
from foreign publications, rendered possible in 
the absence of an international copyright, have 
done just the reverse of that which was expected 
respecting their effect on the business of the old 
established publishing houses. It was believed 
when the ‘‘ Seaside Library”’ publications attained 
popularity and success that the market for com- 
paratively expensively bound volumes would 
necessarily be diminished, and that all the older 
book makers would therefore suffer. Such, 
however, has not been the case. The oppor- 
tunity given the larger portion of the public, 
having limited means, to become familiar with 
interesting, valuable and even classic writings, 
has, even in the short time thus far elapsed, 
seryed to cultivate and widen the taste for read- 
ing. This cultivation has not been confined to 
those of small purses alone, and the outcome is 
that more and better books are purchased. The 
people who once owned but few books have now 
a desire to possess good books, well bound, all 
ot which has contributed to the success of not 
only the ‘‘Seaside”’ publishers, but to the trade 
in general. 

The book reading characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people is not only more strongly developed 
than in the people of any other nation, but as 
book owners they form a marked, and a really 
surprising, contrast to the English. In the 
United Kingdom the books owned in private 
families generally consist of a stray Macauley, 
Shakespeare, Milton, a few other standard works, 
and the usual collection of religious publications. 
The books of the country are all walled up in 
circulating and other public libraries. When the 
well-to-do father of an English family, by paying 
three guineas, can obtain from the leading circu- 
lating library three hundred books in a year—six a 
week—and thus enable himself and family to read 
everything of interest likely to be put into type 
during that twelve-month, he fails to see why he 
should buy books. They, to his mind, litter the 
tables, ‘‘are untidy,’’ and library shelves ‘‘do 
so deform awall.’’ Then, again, the children are 
not likely to read that which it would not be well 
for them to read until they are older—that is, if 
required to ‘‘draw”’ only this or that volume 
from the nearest library. Recalling the attitude 
of the Briton of to-day on this subject, the Lon- 
don Spectator asks the question, ‘* Would the 
demand begin if the books were cheaper?” A 
doubt is expressed. It is believed that the cheap- 
ness of the books would not diminish, but per- 
ceptibly increase, their disfavor as ‘‘litter.” 
There would be more of them, and they would 
be, must be, much worse bound. They would 
take up more room than before. The English- 
man knows instinctively that if he begins buying 
books he will never stop; that if he gives way 
to the idea that they are cheap, ‘‘mamma may 
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want them, and the girls will want them, and the 
boys will insist on them, and four books at five 
shillings make a pound, the price of two stalls at 
the theatre.” It is believed that no reduction in 
price of English books in England will compete 
with that view of the situation, and the English- 
man who reads a great deal, even at five shillings 
a volume will avoid buying them. 

Again, there is the international copyright 
agitation in the book trade on both sides of the 
Atlantic. American publishers want the right to 
publish English works sold in the United States 
under certain conditions. English book makers 
certainly do not want American houses to export 
American books, for which there is a demand 
abroad, to that country. And the Canadians 
have a case of their own involving somewhat 
different conditions from either of the others. 
In short, the efforts to secure an international 
copyright appear to practically amount to an 
effort to regulate the book publishing business at 
home and abroad with the constant reminder that 
the rights of the author are always to be kept 
in mind as the apparent main motive. The 
entanglement of interest does not look easy of 
solution. There is, however, no visible reason 
of importance for believing that an epoch of 
cheap books, substantial in matter and material, 
is at hand. Certainly not abroad. And at home 
the so-called ‘‘cheap” publications must, to a 
large extent, be confined to that variety which 
precludes their being compared in any other way 
than to an orange—to be sucked and thrown 


away. Good books will continue to cost money. 





PILOTAGE AND THE UNITED STATES 
AUTHORITY. 
iM 

Under the clause of the constitution which 
empowers Congress to regulate foreign and 
domestic commerce, explained and confirmed 
by numerous decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, jurisdiction over all matters 
relating to pilotage is an undisputed function of 
the general government. 
that of August, 1789, is in effect a simple affirma- 
tion of this fact, and to the state 
governments the regulation of pilotage until 
Congress should see fit to exercise the national 
prerogative. In 1837, when a quarrel between 
New York and New Jersey embarrassed the 
Sandy Hook service, the United States interfered 
to authorize the master of any vessel to employ a 
pilot duly licensed by the laws of eithér state 
In April, 
1864, among the ‘‘Rules of Navigation’? was 
included one directing what ‘‘lights”’ pilot vessels 
should carry. In July, 1866, Congress forbade 
any state to discriminate in rates of pilotage 


The earliest statute, 


relegates 


bordering on the common navigation. 


between vessels sailing between the ports of one 
state and vessels sailing between the ports of 
different states, and annulled any existing state 
These 
enactments covered all legislation bearing on 
pilotage. 

In 1871, howeyer, Congress took 
departure and enacted a considerable body of 
law ‘‘for the regulation of steam vessels,” the 
effect of which was to relieve enrolled and 
licensed steam vessels engaged in coastwise 
domestic commerce from the operation of state 
and local enactments, and to definitely place 
their regulation and control under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of United States laws. Among 
other provisions the act of February 28, 1871, 
orders that the officers of these vessels—masters, 
mates, pilots and engineers—shall be annually 
licensed by the United States boards of steam- 
boat inspectors, after full ascertainment of their 
fitness and upon payment of a fee of $10, no 
other persons being permitted to act as such; 
that the pilot so licensed shall have control of 
the vessel except on the high seas, where the 
and that the 
master may also be licensed as pilot, in which 
case but one license fee shall be charged. The 
act further prohibits any state or municipal gov- 
ernment from interfering with or impeding these 
pilots of steam vessels in the discharge of their 
duties, and from levying any pilot charges upon 
vessels carrying a steam pilot unless a state 
pilot is taken, in which case he shall receive the 


regulation making such discrimination. 


a new 


master’s authority is supreme; 
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legal fee only. By the act the United States 
pilot is made a sworn, licensed officer, punish- 
able for misconduct by fine or revocation of 
license, responsible for loss or damage caused by 
his fault, and liable to imprisonment for man- 
slaughter for a period of not more than ten years 
in case such fault shall involve loss of life. 

It will be seen that Congress has formulated a 
c-mplete system of pilotage under its own laws 
The 
benefits, however, are distinctly restricted to 


and the operation of its own machinery. 


coastwise steam vessels, leaving coastwise sailing 
vessels and foreign going vessels of all kinds still 
at the mercy of local exactions. There seems to 
be no good reason for such exclusion, and the 
relief sought by vessel owners in general would 
be immediately attained if the slight necessary 
change in the law were made to include their 
property. The United States might perhaps in 
such case advantageously enlarge the fersonmel 
of the United States pilotage authority by adding 
to the steamboat inspectors two or three other 
persons more closely identified with the general 
navigation interest—for example, the local inspec- 
tor of buoys and lighthouses, who is an officer of 
the navy, charged with the immediate supervision 
of these aids to navigation and fully acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the port. A repre- 
sentative each from the Chamber of Commerce 
and Board of Underwriters would complete a 
board of five persons amply qualified to issue 
licenses, after suitable examination, to American 
citizens as officers of vessels, including pilots, 
who might also be the masters. 

The above outlined plan seems to offer at once 
the readiest and simplest methcd of relieving 
American commerce from the heavy exactions 
imposed by. state pilotage laws. Congress, at 
the same time, should protect our foreign com- 
merce by providing that no state should establish a 
rate of pilotage higher than some reasonable 
amount—say, as a maximum, $3 per foot. A 
more thorough, and on the whole a more logical, 
arrangement would be effected by the establish- 
ment of a national pilotage system. In nearly 
all the United States have 
adopted this course. They have made naviga- 
ton rules, laws for the regulation of the fisheries, 
of steam vessels, and the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight for the registering of foreign 
traders and the enrollment and licensing of 


kindred matters 


domestic traders. The protection of merchant 
seaman at home and abroad has been legislated 
for with much particularity; a marine hospital 
service has been created and maintained, as well 
as a life-saving coast service of adm:tted merit 
and utility. 

Congress annually appropriates large sums 
and directs their expenditure for the improye- 
ment of rivers and harbors, and has long since 
provided yearly for the construction, service and 
maintenance of the lighthouses, beacons, buoys, 
fog bells, steam whistles and other aids to naviga- 
tion required for the safe navigation of our coast 
These 
improvements, including chiefly the deepening 


rivers and the entrances to our ports. 


of important channels and the construction of 
range lines of lighthouses, are regarded with 
little favor by the local pilot organizations, who 
see the water highways made so plain that in most 
of a vessel can 
in a short time learn them, and who fail to 
understand thatincreased facilities bring increased 


cases any competent master 


commerce, and with it an increased number of 
strange vessels needing a pilot’s services. It 
would seem that the lighting and buoying of a 
port and the maintenance of a coast guard for 
saving lives and property would be fitly supple- 
mented by the creation of national pilotage to 
round out and complete the federal system. 
With the exception of Great Britain, we are 
about the only maritime power that has failed to 
do this. 
tenacious of vested rights and ancient privileges, 
but even with them the tendency is steadily 
toward the gradual relief of commerce from 
exaction, and the free use of aids to navigation 
furnished by the central government. 

A pilot service is an admitted necessity, and 
should be provided for in such manner as to 


The English are very conservative and 


secure the maximum of efficiency with the min- 
imum of cost. The most effective method of 
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doing this is for the United States to establish a 


jilotage authority for each port; equip the 
I g y | july 


vessels, sailing or steam, as shall be found most 
advantageous; hire the men, and do the work. 
Any number of capable and industrious pilots 
that may be necessary can be employed at sal- 
aries of, say, $1,000 a year. American 
master of a vessel found competent to act as 


Let any 


pilot for any port of the United States receive 
that Out of 
nineteen would no longer seek other 


his license for port. twenty 
coasters, 
assistance. 
If it be thought best to follow the examples of 
other nations, and make the service self-sustain- 
ing—although we charge nothing for improved 
channels for buoys or lighthouses—collect from 
the vessels not carrying a licensed master or mate 
a tax graded in proportion to their tonnage or 
draft which shall be sufficient to pay the ex- 
It is safe to say that the 
pilotage charges on the commerce of New York, 


for example, would be reduced two-thirds, while 


pense of the service. 


all objections of the underwriters to free pilotage 
would be removed, since all vessels would have 
pilots. Half a dozen steam pilot boats could 
perform .all the duty of two dozen schooners 
We 
desire at this time specially to direct attention to 
of the 
National Board of Trade, and the probability 


twice as well and at one-third the cost. 


this matter, in view of the meeting 
that the question of pilotage will he brought 
before Congress this winter by the existing con- 
flict between Pennsylvania and Delaware, further 
complicated by the intention of New Jersey to 
take a hand in the fight during the impending 
While 


opportunity is offered for a full investigation, we 


session of its legislature. so excellent an 
trust that the argument in favor of the abolition 
of state pilotage, with its useless exactions, born 
of selfishness and nursed by ignorance, will not 
be overlooked. 

the abuses incident to the 


local quarantine and pilotage systems, Congress 


After correcting 


should examine into and rectify those due to our 
foreign consular service, which, by reason of its 
system of fees and method of appointment, 
appears to have attained to a high degree of 
inefficiency and extortion. 

There is in this country a body of men, edu- 
trained to all 
accustomed to foreign 


cated and of excellent character, 
matters of seamanship, 
ports, and in lack of employment, while supported 
by the government, who would appear to be in 
every way qualified by training and habits to 
discharge acceptably the duties of an American 
And yet 
these very were at one time so 
employed, are expressly forbidden by the United 
States statutes to accept consular appointments. 
We refer to the officers of the navy. 


consul in most of the foreign ports. 


men, who 


It is prob- 
able that for every position in an American naval 
vessel fit to go to sea there are a hundred nayal 
officers. It is difficult to understand why the 
services of these men, already in the pay of the 
government, and apparently perfectly adapted to 
discharge the duties of a consul, should not be 
used, unless it be to furnish encouragement for 
more Guiteaus to demand consular appointments 
when other means of livelihood have failed. 


THE TURNING POINT JN UNDER- 
WRITING REFORM. 

Although there is no doubt that the past year 
has not in general been profitable to the under- 
writers on underwriting operations, it is yet too 
soon to have any statistical account, and the half- 
yearly returns are now too far past. During the 
six weeks since the November convention of The 
United Fire Underwriters in America, not much 
progress has been made condusive toward decid- 
ing the practical question whether this title is a 
misnomer, but a story we find in the insurance 
press illustrates at once the difficulties and the 
necessity of—if we may so express it—being 
A broker sought 
the privilege of renewing a certain building policy 
about to expire, assuring the owner, who had 
always attended to the matter in person, that he 
could renew at a lower rate in the same company 
which issued the policy. The owner asked him 
to name a rate, and, having received one really 
much lower, said he would think about it. Then 


united, with or without union. 


the thrifty owner wrote to the company, not 
mentioning the broker or the figure named to 
him, but saying that, although a more favorable 
rate than he was then paying had been offered 
him in a good company, he did not like to leave 
old friends unless obliged to, and he would like 
the company to name its very lowest rate to him 
for renewal. In reply, the company named arate 
ten cents lower than the broker had done, and, of 
course, the 
in the company or in the man, or perhaps in both 
—lost the job. 





This story may not be circumstantially quite 
true, but it epitomizes much current gossip 
which only slightly, if at all, exaggerates. 
Between the weakness which accepts an admit- 
edly inadequate rate because the solicitor asserts 
that somebody else is ready to take it, and the 
weakness which yields on the merest suggestion 


‘that some unmentioned office has offered some 


unmentioned reduction, there is only a difference 
in the speed of motion toward insolvency. But 
in this story—which we cite in order to show 
them vividly—appear the three (or, at least, 
three) of the practical evils to be abated: the 
broker, as a guerrilla who preys on both sides, 
and feels little concern for either; the lack of 
union among the companies outside of conven- 
and the determination that a compact 
must be either unanimous or nothing. Toward 
this last we confess a feeling of some impatience, 
for it rests upon the extraordinary assumption 
that the compact is between each company and 
the rest, instead of between each one and 
common sense and safety, or as if each con- 
senting company were about to forego, for the 
general good, some advantage which it might by 
*‘Tf all the rest will 
if others stay out, we will not be 
if others take business at destructive 
Could the blind- 
ness of unreason go further? The proposed 
union being a union for self-preservation, is not 
a refusal to join it unless by unanimous consent 
practically equivalent to joining an informal union 
for the contrary end of self-destruction? Cer- 
tainly, by the postulate on which the convention 
and its plan were based, the companies are in 
such an informal union already—united to pursue 
business into whatever financial sloughs it may 
lead. It is, of course, dishonorable to break 
compacts, but the idea that, to those which keep 
them, there is an unfairness in permitting others 
to break them or to refuse to make them without 
promptly imitating the recusants in their folly, 
when the conduct agreed is simply to follow 
recognized rules of safety, is grotesque as well as 
If this is not a correct statement of 
the case, then the only alternative is that the 
statement upon which the necessity for union 
and reform is predicated is incorrect. 

If it is a wrong against the public for railroads 
to charge for freight ‘‘ what the traffic will bear,”’ 
it is not less a wrong to all interests for insur- 
ance companies to charge what the public will 
pay. We assert, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that what the public will pay is a/unde 
—not a factor in determining what ought to be 
charged. The public might conceivably refuse 
to give more than twenty-five cents a yard for 
silks, or more than fifteen cents a bushel for 
wheat, but the result would be to soon put silks 
and wheat out of use—nobody would try to fur- 
nish either below cost. Some weeks ago a dry 
goods fire in Brooklyn had the immediate, but 
temporary, effect of somewhat raising rates on 
parallel risks, just as the Chicago fire largely 
raised rates all over the country. What was the 
logic in either case? No real logic at all, for 
neither fire changed the foundation facts, even 
the Chicago fire proving no more than that there 
is always the liability of such a fire, which was 
well known before. The explanation is, in part, 
that the shock of a great calamity always turns 
people to reforming their known wrong ways; 
but, mostly, that the fire afforded a good pretext 
for getting the public to pay more. There was 
no new demonstration that rates were too low, 
but ‘‘what the traffic will bear’? was suddenly 
increased. The natural result of higher rates 
was a prodigious inrush of companies, which re- 
acted by putting rates down, and this see-saw is 


tions ; 


activity snatch for itself. 
join, we will ; 
tied up; 
rates, we will do the same.” 


unfortunate. 





permanently unavoidable so long as rates are 
graded, in practice, by what people will pay. 

The difficulty lies in the intangible character of 
insurance as merchandise, and in the fact that the 
premium in each individual case is the considera- 
tion for a wager against a not certain event. In 
life insurance the contrary is the fact; the event 
is certain, and the contract is continuous, so that 
variation from rates could not miss its penalty. 
This is the reason why, without any statute to 
prevent, competition has never broken rates in 
life insurance; there is no union of companies, 
but each is united and unanimous with itself to 
go safely; no reduction of rates is asked, for it is 
known that none would be granted ; and to yield 
in this respect would instantly forfeit the reputa- 
tion of the best company. But in fire insurance 
the risk taken at the lowest rate may not burn; 
‘luck’? may avert loss on a whole year’s business 
at low rates; the connection between cause and 
effect is less close; and in the margin between 
the certainty of ultimate ruin and the possibility 
that it may not come this year, but some time in 
the far future, and that some other company may 
be the one to pay the penalty, the underwriter 
sells below cost, at ‘‘ what the traffic will bear,”’ 
hoping he may not have to deliver more than he 
can. The just rate in fire underwriting is difficult 
to define with unquestionable exactness, yet it 
exists; the average covers a longer time and 
broader area, yet it exists; or else we are left to 
the conclusion that there are no rates, but that 
all is the guesswork of individual temperaments. 

Is the actual cost of insurance ascertainable ? 
Is it ascertained? We take it nobody will ven- 
ture a negative answer, and, if not, the whole 
matter turns upon ascertaining that cost and 
refusing to issue policies for a cent less; the 
broker is a minor evil until this is done, and 
compacts of all kinds are idle until experience 
removes the idea of unanimity as a condition 
requisite. To us it seems needless to argue that 
any company, or number of companies, not yet 
brought to the point of independent adherence to 
safety will not cohere in a rate compact, even if 
they join one. A compact may have its uses, 
and should not be discouraged; but it has no 
more saving efficacy of itself than a church has— 
possibly not so much. 

As we have already said, the underwriters 
ought not to be tempted by the public; but each 
man of the public thinks of himself, and the 
underwriters must discourage temptation by 
resisting it. The two parties have an identical 
interest, but the public has the larger. At 
present the position is deceptive, in that it con- 
ceals this identity of interest and fosters a 
suspicion of bad faith which squarely opposes 
reform, for it is unnatural for the public to believe 
in the sincerity of the loudest protestations of the 
inadequacy of rates which are accepted. It 
appears to us that the underwriters misjudge the 
public in not trusting more to its good sense, 
and that union is not so much needed as inde- 
pendence. This independence we verily believe 
to be practicable. Reputable companies, whose 
policies are in demand, could take a position of 
independence, frankly stating the facts; and we 
believe that the business sense of the most 
desirable customers would immediately sustain 
this action. 


NATIONAL WEALTH OF FRANCE. 

The estimates of the wealth of a nation must 
be always more or less a matter of conjecture, as 
there are some forms of wealth the value of 
which cannot be expressed in figures, while 
other forms may wholly escape the notice of the 
enumerator; so that such estimates are more 
curious than complete and exact, and can but 
give a general idea of the object to be attained. 
France is known to be a wealthy country, but 
the various accounts of her wealth differ widely. 
The eminent statistician, Maurice Block, estimated 
it to be $54,000;000,000 in 1873;. four years 
later M. Mony, in a work on labor, placed it at 
$40,000,000,000; in 1878 M. Amelin, in the 
Echo Agricole, fixed upon $47,000,000,000 as 
the true valuation; and in 1879 M. Vacher, 
after a long and careful study, gave in the jour- 
nal of the Statistical Society the results of his 


labors, and said that if the public domains were | of France at the present time. 4) 


by the Franco-German war. 
























































included the national wealth amounted to 5% 
400,000,000. 

In France there is a duty upon succession ns, 
and on the amounts of these successions 
has been based an ingenious method of 
estimated transmissible wealth of the natio 
An interesting table has recently been pre 
by the Minister of Finances, in which 
amount of legacies and bequests is sh: 
the period between 1826 and 1880, and i 


succession has increased in that period 
1826 but $265,400,000 passed by succ 
and it was not until 1847 that the amo 
$400,000,000 was attained, the increase 
slow and almost regular, and the peri 
marked by no sudden or great fluctuations in tl 
amount. In 1865 the table shows that $600,000 
passed by succession, and in 1870, or fiv 
later, the advance had been small. Sin 
year the increase has been very marked, : 
following table will show, the amounts 
expressed in thousands of dollars: : 
- $674,400 | 1876.. 


1,002,200 | 18 
790,200 ie 


788 2 1800. 
* Reckoning five Alig. to the dollar. 
The great increase shown between wr 

1871 was due to the increased mortality ¢ Ce ed 











In the above table are not included the amout un 
that pass between living persons as donatio 
which might almost be regarded as anti pat 
legacies. The following table shows the a 
of these donations, as shown by the tax tab 
and the percentage these donations bear to. 
amounts of the successions, as given in the 


ceding paragraph: . _ 


er ree 
Millions. cent, 
TOGScar trad nantes $206 29:] T890..s4 a. teat 
TOVA< a AF sh ania a 199 25) 897 sages seeeeee 
ROPhet cscelsoe edeseee 213 25 


Making allowances for such donations as may 
escape the duties imposed by the law, a es 
which no account has been rendered, it ; 
with a near approach to truth, be said 
amount of donations is 25 per cent. 
amount of legacies; and the sum of the 
will give the total amount of property 
transmitted. a ee 

If this total is multiplied by the av 


estimate of the national wealth may 
But what is this average life of a 
Dr. Vacher, in his work already ner 
estimated that thirty-one years are this avera 
life; but more recent and thorough inves 
tions, carried on by M. de Foville, have : st ie 
this estimate to be too small, and thirty-six 
to be a more correct expression. He 
‘«From a recent inquiry it has been shown th 
an average period of forty-five years pe | 
between two changes of the same pr 
between living persons. On the other hi 
the average period that elapses between 
changes among living persons or by 
twenty years. If the average interval b 
two transmissions among living person 
disease is twenty years, and that be 
transmissions among living persons is fo: 
years, the mean period between transmis 
decease is thirty-six years; because in 9 
there would be forty-five changes, twe1 
which would pass among living persons 
consequently twenty-five by death. Ther 
twenty-five transmissions by decease © 
centuries will give an average of thirty-six y 
Thirty-six, then, is the multiplier. — 
order to obtain the total value of rants 
wealth it will be necessary to take into 
sideration the annual amount of legacies 
donations combined. It has, however, b 
shown that the amount of donations is 2 
one-fourth (25 per cent.) of that of the le 
so that it will be necessary only to m 
the amount of the legacies by 36+9=45. The 
result thus obtained is between forty-three 1 
forty-four thousand million dollars, and this r 
be considered a very fair estimate es the wealt 
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applying the same process to estimate the 
th of each department, very great differences 
obtained. The department of the Seine is 
2 richest and those of the Alps the poorest. 
hile the average wealth of each head of popu- 
tion is for the whole of France $1,200, in the 
partment of the Seine it is $4,000, above $2,200 
that of Seine-et-Oise, more than $1,900 in 
e-Inférieur, and scarcely $500 in Ariége, 
0 in Corréze, and less still in Creuse. 


Serie OVSTER INDUSTRY. 

The study of the oyster industry for the census 
has been made by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, and the 
ort will be brought out in complete and com- 
form. From advance sheets it appears that 
ers occur, with some local interruptions, 
mencing just south of the mouth of the St. 
ence, in the Canadian bays, till, crossing 
‘the gulf of Mexico to the Pacific coast, the 
indaries of the United States are ee Of 


lled Alaska, Mr. Ficersoll does not treat. The 
ter of the Pacific coast, however, attains 
ther the size nor the quality of the Atlantic 
oyster, and does not even belong to the same 
ies. The oysters of San Francisco bay are 
1 and of indifferent quality. A few thousand 
ushels of very small oysters are annually taken 
r on the Pacific Railroad and laid down to 
in the bay, but they do not spawn, and 
etimes earthquakes or other casualties kill 
em before they are marketable. A limited 
pply has been derived from Shoal Water bay, 
n the coast just north of the Columbia river, 
even that seems to be less prolific of good 
ters than formerly. 

In the gulf of Mexico, Galveston has an annual 
fic of some 95,000 bushels, mostly gathered 
at hand, but also from other points along 
1e coast as far as Louisiana. At New Orleans, 
talians, with ‘‘ lugger-rigged”’ vessels, retaining 
own language and national modes of dress, 
e the oyster traffic mainly in their control, 
ounting to 295,000 bushels a year. 

obile handles 104,950 bushels annually, and 
a considerable quantity for shipment, fry- 
part of them first. Along the south part of 
da, both in the gulf and on the Atlantic 
>, and. up to the Carolinas, oysters are found 
assed lumps, checking their own growth. 
are known as coon oysters. They are of 
> same Bes as the me ones of the 





Li ge oysters are found at some localities He 
Florida and the Georgia coast, but the traffic 


more northern regions are used even in Florida. 
marketable oysters are found along the 
lina shores and islands. On the North 
lina border, in particular, it seems as if there 
ere: oysters enough for a much larger traffic, 
but . the people there have not awaked to the 
OP portunity before them, and the great oyster 
field of the waters from Chesapeake bay to 
Narragansett bay has cast minor opportunities in 
the shade. 
The Chesapeake bay and its branches is one of 
principal of the oyster producing areas, and 
ecomes a prominent region for oyster traffic. 
e states along this bay and the waters north 
‘e framed minute laws for the management of 
ter grounds, and some of them maintain police 
ts upon the grounds. Baltimore and Norfolk 
ay be deemed the great foci of the packing 
erest, in which Baltimore maintains just now 
ead, but she is planting capital in Norfolk 
ch may aid to make the two points more 
ly equal in their oyster business. Not only 
undreds of boats employed, and hundreds 
thousands of bushels taken for food along the 
lores and in adjacent cities, and other hundreds 
of thousands of bushels for canning and for 
ansportation without canning, for food in distant 
ities, but the bushels transplanted to be laid 
wn for growth—beginning with the only less 
d Delaware bay, and so on to the bays of 
as coast of New England—swell up 
e millions. 
elaware and New Jersey derive a large traffic 
he oysters of Delaware bay, while their 
> bring Philadelphia into easy reach ofga 
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share of the benefits of these beds. Outside of 
New Jersey the oyster business is large, and 
oyster planting assumes ‘a greater importance. 
North, along New York bay, Long Island sound, 
and along the south shore of Massachusetts, a 
large part of the traffic to this point is in native 
oysters, although Chesapeake oysters are planted 
also; but north of Cape Cod few native oysters 
are found. 

It seems, both from the testimony of early 
settlers and from the great shell mounds appar- 
ently made by the Indians at the time of great 
feasts, that oysters were once very bundant and 
often attained great size, even upon the Maine 
coast. At the present time just enough are found 
on the Massachusetts and New Hampshire coasts 
to keep up the remembrance of former profuse- 
ness, while on the Maine coast they have fallen 
below market importance. But enough can be 
occasionally found to show the possibility of truth 
in the indications of the shell mounds. Yet 
further north, along the Canadian bays south of 
the St. Lawrence, a few thousand bushels of very 
fine oysters are annually taken for the Canadian 
cities. 

On the whole, the oyster seems,'like the wild 
game of the land, to be diminishing in number. 
The causes are various. State laws are made to 
regulate modes and times of fishing, and Mr. In- 
gersoll gives them with great particularity, but 
they are not always wise and very often they are 
not obeyed. The disturbances in the mouths of 
rivers, where they delight to be in the brackish 
water, are hurtful to the oyster. 

The number of persons engaged in the oyster 
industry in the census year, the product and its 
value, and the capital employed, are shown in the 
following table: 

OYSTER INDUSTRY IN THE CENSUS YEAR, 
Total cap'l 


No. of Bushels Value of invested 
persons of oysters oystersas in oyster 
















apa produced. sold. industry. 

MaMa greta weds secon . $37,500 $4,210 
New Hampshire.......... 9 1,000 050 2,400 
Massachusetts....-....... 89 36,000 405,550 303,175 
Rhode Island. .. 650 163,200 356,925 110,000 
Connecticut,........ +++ 1,006 336,450 672, $25 361,200 
New York.. +++ 2,724 1,043,300 1,577,050 1,013,060 
New Jersey... + 2,917 1,975,000 2,080,625 1,057,000 
Pennsylvania... ees 187,500 aes 
Delaware. + 1,065 300, 000 79725 145,500 
Maryland. . oa 23,402 10,600,000 4,730,476 6,034,350 
Warginia oeccssse-s 16,315 6,837,320 2,218,376 1,351,100 
North Carolina. 1,020 170,000 60,000 8, 500 
South Carolina 185, 50,000 20,000 12,250 
Georgia. . 3 70,000 35,000 18,500 
Florida . 166 78,600 15,950 22,000 
Alabama 300 104,500 44,950 16,000 
Mississip: 60 25,000 10,000 3,000 
Louisiana sss. 1,400 295,000 200,000 30,759 
WECRAST sole einapieeste sects 240 95,000 47,300 es 
Washington Territory 5 15,000 45,000 6,550 
SEO anweceuncs aes ce 52,805 22,195,370 $13,438,852 $10,583,275 


Maine has one vessel engaged in the oyster 
trade from the south; Pennsylvania is supplied 
by vessels registered in other states, and the 
figures against these slates represent enhance- 
ment of values after the oysters come into the 
hands of citizens of these states. 

Severe and indiscriminate raking or dredging 
has diminished the abundance of beds that were 
once deemed inexhaustible. The export of 1879 
was $453,306, of which Canada took nearly a 
fourth and Europe took nearly four-fifths. The 
ice of the winter of 1881 was a serious hindrance 
to the industry, and in some places was a direct 
injury to the oysters themselves, freezing upon 
the very bottom where they lay. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

From time to time during the past year or two 
the English press have printed anonymous para- 
graphs to the effect that ‘work on the tunnel 
under the English channel” was ‘‘ progressing;” 
that so many yards had been excavated since such 
and such a date, and that the prospects for the 
success of the undertaking were excellent. Not 
long since BRADSTREET’S republished the sub- 
stance of one of these waifs to the effect that the 
shares of the Southeastern Railway Company had 
risen, owing to reported arrangements for the 
taking over and completion of the tunnel by that 
corporation. Previously information had been 
given in this journal that an eminent English 
army authority had expressed doubts as to the 
propriety of such a tunnel, owing to the possi- 
bility it would offer to a foreign power to land 
troops expeditiously on English soil in case of 
international difficulty. This statement had been 
widely printed in the English press, and in 
some quarters had been laughed at as worthy 


only of a warrior in his dotage. The constant 
succession of newspaper efforts to mold public 
opinion on this subject abroad has at last 
brought the London ZLxzgineer to its feet. In 
that journal, December 30, an exhaustive review 
of the proposed tunnel is given, and, it is need- 
less to add, the subject is handled in a thoroughly 
practical manner. The authority quoted makes 
the admission that ‘‘some sort of tunneling 
operations are being carried on, both near Dover 
and on the coast of France opposite,” but that 


‘concerning the true nature of these operations 


> Inasmuch as 


a company has been formed to complete the tun- 
nel, and the shares of the Southeastern Railway 
Company are rising in consequence, a technical 
investigation appears to be necessary. To begin 
with, the Lxgineer doubts the wisdom of any 
tunnel atall. Great Brigain, it is claimed, is only 
‘cable to get on without a large standing army”? 
because of its insular character. It is, therefore, 
believed that the English channel is worth to 
England at least $250,000,000 per annum, or the 
cost of maintaining a reserve of 500,000 men. 
With the tunnel it would not be impossible for 


no one seems to know anything.’ 


France, in case of war, to land a considerable 
body of men on the English shore, inasmuch as 
the capacity of the passageway is contemplated 
to equal four trains per hour of twenty coaches 
each. This ‘‘ would enable a skilled staff to land 
50,000 men in twenty-four hours,’ they first 
taking possession of the English end of the 
tunnel, and being strong enough to hold it. The 
claim that in case of war the tunnel could be 
flooded and thus rendered useless as a means of 
ingress into the country, is laid one side as being 
of doubtful weight, owing to the possible length 
of time which would be required to accomplish 
it. That France might with equal grace object 
to the tunnel for similar reasons, is admitted. 
These considerations seem to point to probabie 
political complications in the two countries most 
interested, which will be very likely to prove a 
serious obstacle to the completion of the tunnel. 
The possibility of a reverse of the British troops 
at the hands of a French army is admitted. In 
such a-case, it is hinted, one of the conditions of 
peace might be the maintenance of a French fort 
at the English end of the tunnel. 





Aside from political objections to the enter- 
prise, it is thought that there are even more 
The 
expense of tunneling varies so much that it is, of 
course, difficult to give accurate figures in dealing 
with the cost of the tunnel. But it is concluded 
safe to suppose that the work could not be done 
for less than $1,000 per yard. This 
expenditure for twenty-two miles necessitates an 
expenditure of $38,720,000. The interest on 
this ‘fat 4 per cent.’’ would in round numbers 
amount to $1,550,000. 
penses at a like sum, and the twenty-two miles 
of tunnel would have to earn $3,100,000, or 
$140,905 per mile, per annum. Inasmuch as 
$20,000 per mile ‘‘ is considered excellent work,” 
and the enterprise would have to earn seven 
times this sum, the exhibit is thrown out to pros- 
pective tunnel shareholders for what it is worth. 
Without requesting the tunnel promoters to 
demonstrate for the public good the practicability 
of the construction of the tunnel, ‘* which would 
be to expect too much,”’ still those who are to be 
asked for money to further the venture ought to 
haye adequate securities from the French and 
English governments that they will not interfere 
with the work, and from the promoters that the 
traffic to seek the tunnel will pay at least $140,000 
per mile, per annum. Until reasonable proof to 
this effect has been given, those who buy shares 
in the Channel Tunnel Company deserve to lose 
their money, ‘‘ and will get what they deserve.” 


conclusive arguments to urge against it. 


rate of 


Taking the working ex- 


The railway mileage constructed during the 
calendar year 1881 is reported by the Railway 
Age at 8,242 miles, much in excess of that built 
in any preceding year in the United States. In 
1871 the figures were 7,379 miles; in 1880, 
7,174 miles. The table presented shows that on 
258 lines in forty-two states and territories has 
this work of developing the commercial arteries 
of the country been going on: 



























21 
No, lines. Miles, No. lines, Miles 
Alabama.......:. I 14 |New Hampshire. 2 V4 
Arkansas 10g. || Nevada...... ... 2 133 
Arizona.... 97. |North Carolina.. 7 149 
California, . 7até iNew. York.., ..%.» 15 22314 
Colorado,.. * 493. |Nebraska........ 5 247 
Dakotay fice. 43014 | New Jersey...... 8 bb 
Plorids:.. 20.4 4 103. |New Mexico..... 33914 
Georgian: fides: VA 16 417% 
spe OPCRON Ss carve a's 2 38 
341 Pennsylvania .... 10 941% 
375 |Rhode Island.... 1 1% 
eavenee 6 159 |South Carolina... 2 67 
Kentue 5 T aay al I41t 
Louisiana 2 6 5 37 
Michigan 2 J ts) 273% 
Massachusett 7 9% I 2 
Minnesota ...... 9 152 |West Virginia... 1 12 
Missouri. . It 229 |Wyoming........ I 25 
Maine. . 2 3214|Wash. Territory. 4 2694 
Montana... 2 186 |Wisconsin....... 7 281 
Mississippi....... 3 68 
Maryland........ 2 25 Potalcsee «i 258 8242 


The states in which no lines were extended 
during the past year were Connecticut and Dela- 
ware, and the only territories, Idaho, Indian 
Territory and Utah, the last being doubtful. 
Alaska, of course, has no place in the table. 
Texas leads the states with 1,411 miles of rail- 
way built in 188r; 
miles, 370 miles of which were on narrow gauge 
lines. Of the 258 railways reported, 43, or over 


Colorado follows with 500 


17 per cent., were of the three feet, or narrow 
guage, and of the 8,242 miles of new track, 1,490 
miles, or about 14 per cent., were on that class 
It will 
just what extent western railway managers have 


of roads. be of interest on learning to 
**decided to abandon contemplated extensions 
during 1882,” in order to compare it with the 
amount of mileage to be built this year. If, in 
spite of abandoned extensions, the total new 
mileage of 1882 is to exceed 8,000 miles, the 
wisdom of the abandonment is beyond doubt. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HAWAITAN RECIPROCITY 
TREATY. 

December 21.—BrR 
of November § contained a reference, in a letter 


San francisco, ADSTREET’S 
of mine, to the local agitation regarding the 
Hawaiian reciprocity treaty, in which I hazarded 
the opinion that, ‘*were a trade balance struck, 
While 
revenue, I 
remarked that ‘the Hawaiian treaty had encour- 


it would be in favor of this country.” 
admitting the serious loss to the 
aged shipbuilding and increased employment on 
this coast,’’ and that it had also ‘‘led to the erec- 
tion of one of the largest sugar refineries in the 
I will 
endeavor to sustain my opinion by figures taken 


world.”? These are statements of fact. 


from public documents. Unfortunately, there is 
just now a very strong feeling on this coast, on 
the part of wholesale grocers, against ‘‘ the sugar 
monopoly,’’ as embodied in the person of Mr. 
Claus Spreckles, president of the California Sugar 
Refinery Company, although there are two other 
refineries 


position on the question has been misjudged. I 


in the city, and from this cause my 


treated the question as a national one, and not as 
in any sense connected with the fight between 
The local dis- 
Has the 
Hawaiian reciprocity treaty benefited the country 
at large? 
sale grocers and the refineries, is a mere incident, 


the trade and the sugar refiners 
pute does not touch the main point: 


A local issue, like that between whole- 


and is quite as likely to arise without the treaty 
as with it. I disclaim partisanship with either 
side, and content myself by saying that, whatever 
the outcome may be, sugar will be no cheaper to 
consumers on this coast, Thatis a foregone con- 
clusion, and from existing and inevitable condi- 
tions of transportation and manufacture it cannot 
be otherwise. Men who have a grievance always 
regard it as of primary importance, and are insen- 
sibly driven to strike a national balance from 
entries in their own ledgers. I therefore readily 
understand the temper in which the merchants 
interested approach this subject. 

In the remarks following I shall treat the ques- 
tion as a national one, and in so doing will notice 
a polite editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
of the 29th ultimo, in which it undertook to show 
that, instead of the trade balance being in favor 
of this country, it was largely against it. 
demonstration consisted of an exhibit of the im- 
ports and exports at San Francisco from Hawaii 
during the first ten months of 1880 and 1881, 
which showed a large excess of imports over 
exports; also the gross imports and exports since 


1877, with similar results. The CAvonicle, upon 


This 
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this exhibit, states that the balance of trade is 
largely against the United States, the inference 
being that our merchants and manufacturers are 
transacting business with Hawaii at an annually 
but I 
need not stop to expose the ‘‘ balance of trade” 


contracted for in New York. This refinery, I 
can safely assume, would not have been built but 
for the stimulus given to cheap sugar production 
under the treaty. These are positive and tangible 


average yields; second, 


rior soils. 
advantages, and should be taken into account in 
striking a trade balance with the Hawaiian 
Islands. There is also the profit on the free list 
in the islands, and the saving to our exporters of 


increasing loss. This is simply absurd ; 


fallacy at this time of day in BRADSTREET’S. Cooper, of this city. 
The mere statement of imports and exports, brought from the Roncader islands. 
however accurately made, does not exhibit a true | Hawaiian duty to be set against our loss of duty 


balance of international trade. It is precisely as | upon our imports under the treaty. 

It is 
argued by the Chronicle that England and Ger- 
many are displacing the United States in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The following figures tell a 


different tale, without comment: 


if a merchant attempted to arrive at the result of } One other point, and I have done. by Captain Cooper. 


a year’s trading by deducting the amount of sales 
from purchases, without accounting for the stock 
on hand. Were this free and easy system of 


accounting sanctioned by the courts, a rogue’s 








paradise would be created, as all that would be HAWAIIAN IMPORTS, Navassa very largely into Baltimore. This rock 

baceary, “ers ; : 1876, 1880. | is sold to our manufacturers for use in makin 

necessary to fail with a full hand would be to he es TEES ee ae avaew ate 4 g 

make heavy purchases toward the close of the Sat iste) Geanen; --: 44777 | some brands of artificial fertilizers. Considerable 
: ; nglish . »550 | English 577,061 | ; 

season, the excess of disbursements over receipts . importations of other guanos for the same 


These figures include American goods paying 
duty. In 1876 American exporters paid duty in 
Hawaii upon goods worth $688,732, Germany 
paid duty on $199,184, and England upon 
$60,550. In 1880 duty was paid upon American 
merchandise worth $463,873, plus $2,026,557 on 
the free list. These figures, I think, sustain my 
original position. 


being the apparent loss on the year’s business. 

I have examined the custom house statistics 
of the Hawaiian Islands from 1876—the year the 
treaty came into operation—to the close of 1880, 
and have been greatly impressed with the re- 
markable industrial development that has taken 
place in the islands and the impetus the treaty 
has given to the Pacific coast trade. 


purpose are made here from 
India islands controlled by Baltimore firms. 


The figures 
following are mostly compiled from those returns, 
and do not differ in any substantial manner from 
our own statistics of the Hawaiian trade. In 
1876 the islands’ trade stood thus: 


Total exports 
Total imports 





GROWTH OF BALTIMORE’S TRADE 
IN FERTILIZERS. 

jaltimore, Fanuary 1.—There is perhaps 

no branch of Baltimore’s domestic trade which 
has developed more rapidly of late years than the 
manufacture and sale of fertilizers. It was the 
worn out tobacco lands of Maryland and Virginia 
which first established the guano trade in this 
city and Alexandria, Va. It was discovered that 
old fields which for years had yielded no crops 
besides briars and huckleberries could be made 
to produce very good crops of wheat by the appli- 
cation of Peruvian guano, and that this land 
which could be thus set to clover could be restored 
to permanent fertility by means of lime or bone 
dust. This fact at once gave importance to the 
guano trade here. The first importations sold 


which to distribute this guano. 


$2,241,041 
1,811,770—$4,052,811 


for its delivery at this port during 1882. 


In 1880 the trade stood thus: 


‘Totalcexports (57353 ass4asncen sce penee cee 
Total imports . 


In other 


austible for many years to come. 
$4,068,444 h yy 


3,673,268—$8, 641,712 
the Hawaiian foreign trade 
had more than doubled during the four years and 


words, 
tons of Pernvian guano were imported. 
three months in which the reciprocity treaty was 

During the last quarter of 1876 
the free goods under the treaty amounted to 
$343,831. Minister Comley, in his report, April 
11, 1881, furnishes the following table, « showing 
the progressive increase under the reciprocity 
treaty of imports ‘ free by treaty,’ and, of course, 
strictly American goods,”’ 


in operation. increased very rapidly, until, 


reached 58,937 tons. 


regained, but the imports reached 63,206 tons, 
thus: 





Be yaerraaarh oe ,831 | 18 . $1,820, E ‘ 3 4 : 
wis aera ae ar 10 EE rather cheaply, and were used lavishly. The | increased to 71,614 tons, worth at.the importer’s 
U7 BIR hy SA A 1,619,988 . 


trade in guano was largely developed in its infancy 
by cheap freights, the early rush of passengers 
and freight to California around Cape Horn 
forcing many vessels to take guano on the return 
trip or come back in ballast. There are many 
in this city now who well remember 


price about $4,000,000. During the four years 
of the war this trade dwindled to very small 
proportions, and the bulk of Peruvian guano was 
turned to Europe, and for the small lots brought 
here the price was so exorbitantly high that but 
few were able to purchase the genuine article. 
It was moreover claimed that experience had 
proven that the Peruvian guano, in its original 
state, was deficient in many elements necessary 
for a complete manure, and thus to supply the 
demand there was a rapid development of the 
manufacture of artificial fertilizers. According 
to the report of the United States census for 
1879-80, there are twenty-three establishments 
in this city for the manufacture of fertilizers, 
having an aggregate capital of $3,943,000. The 
value of the material used for the census year 
was $3,559,495, and the value of the product 
$5,419,358. ” 

Some idea of the rapid growth of this 
trade may be formed from the fact that in 1870 
there were in this city only six establishments, 
having a capital of $438,800, and employing 
only 126 hands in this business. In 1870 the 
materials used were valued at $522,886 and the 
product at $632,352, while the 126 hands received 
as wages $44,827. In 1880 the capital invested 
was nearly nine times as great as in 1870, the 
materials were seven times as valuable, and the 
product nearly eight times as great, while the 
number of hands had increased from 126 to 813, 
and the total amount of wages from $44,827 to 
$336,450. The manufacture of chemicals for 
use in preparing artificial fertilizers has invested 
n it in this city $495,000, while during 1880 the 
:materials used were valued at $425,750, and the 
product at $756,840. The number of: hands 
employed was 188, and their wages aggregated 
$95,000. In addition to the twenty-three manu- 
facturing establishments, there are about thirty 
firms in this city engaged in selling fertilizers 
manufactured elsewhere. Baltimore is the great 
fertilizer market of the United States, and outside 
manufacturers from New York, Boston, Newark, 
Philadelphia and elsewhere find it necessary to 
have a depot here for the sale and Shipment of 


The Hawaiian export trade increased yet more 
rapidly, nearly all its domestic products coming 
to the Pacific coast on the free list. This will 
more clearly appear by contrasting the first and 


st years series, as under: 
last years of the series, as unde when 
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Hawaiian exports, 1880 4,908,444 

I think there is hardly upon record another 
example in which a small, semi-barbarous com- 
munity has made such strides in industrial devel- 
opment and commerce in so, short a time, and 
this never could have been accomplished without 
reciprocal free trade. In 1820 the Hawaiian 
group was inhabited by pagan savages. Its 
exports consisted of sandalwood. Now its ex- 
ports amount to $5,000,000 annually, and the 
islands consume $3,000,000 of American mer- 
chandise, beside importing from Europe and the 
Australian colonies. 

This rapid development of the Hawaiian trade 
stimulated business in San Francisco, and created 
employment for hundreds of men. When the 
treaty was ratified. one line of packets was 
sufficient ; 
twenty-three vessels, 





commenced, 

The government of Peru, having learned some- 
thing of the great value of its guano deposits, 
desired to establish an agency for its importation 
and sale at Baltimore, and offered this position to 
a well-known gentleman of this city, but he was 
so shocked at the bare idea of being requested to 
sell manure that he promptly declined the offer. 
Another gentleman was tried, and he, too, refused 
to have anything to do with a business which at 
that time was so totally unknown. The third 
offer was rather reluctantly accepted, but it soon 
proved very profitable, as the business increased 
in a few years to great magnitude. When guano 
began to get scarce and high, the Peruvian 
monopoly, managed in Baltimore by Barreda 
Brothers, was the first to send up the price. The 
attention of dealers was directed to the means for 
economizing it, and this led to the introduction 
of artificial fertilizers. ‘* Chappell’s salts,” the 
first of the artificial fertilizers ever tried here, 
was a Baltimore article, the manufacture of it 
having begun about the time of the first intro- 
duction of guano. Chappell’s salts are reported 
to have been in use prior to the chemical fertil- 
izers of the farmers of German Saxony. Guano 
was used by the Peruvians from time immemo- 
rial. It was first imported into England about 
1845, and its use in that country has increased 
the average yield of wheat per acre over 300 per 
cent. It was first imported here simultaneously 
with the discovery of gold in California. A very 
good guano was brought here at one time from 
Patagonia, while the African guano, called the 
“Tchaboe,” which was soon exhausted, was 
nearly as good as the Peruvian. The use of 
artificial fertilizers must tend to steadily increase 
as population grows more dense. They are 
invaluable in three respects: First, in insuring 


now there are five lines, employing 
sailing out of this port. 
The crews average ten each, at a monthly average 
rate of pay of $50 each, making a monthly wages 
disbursement in San Francisco, where the vessels 
belong, of $11,500. 
aggregating 2,516 tons, have been built at San 
Francisco for the Hawaiian trade since the treaty, 
at a cost of $170,000 ; and, of the twenty-three 
packets trading out of this port to Honolulu, only 
one is of foreign build. But this is not all. 
Since the treaty eight steamers and sixteen sailing 
vessels have been built and equipped at San 
Francisco for the inter-island trade, aggregating 
3,087 tons, builders’ price $280,130, to which 
Io per cent. should be added for fitting up. 
Skilled American labor has been found 
employment through the operation of the reci- 
procity treaty. Furthermore, the new refinery 
of the California Sugar Refinery Company, 
costing $1,500,000, is exclusively erected and 
equipped by California labor and products, except 
the vacuum pan, costing $50,000, which has been 
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earlier and more certain crops, thus increasing 
in saving labor, and 
third, in enabling farmers to get crops from infe- 
The first importation of phosphate 
guano into Baltimore, and probably the first in 
the country, was made in 1851 by Captain E. K. 
This importation was 
The guano 
deposits on these islands, and also on Cay Arenas, 
Pedro Keys and Navassa, were first discovered 
The Navassa island was 
sold to a stock company, of which Captain 
Cooper was president for some years; but the 
head office of this company is now in New York, 
although it imports its phosphate rock from 


several West 
The 
only natural guano now imported here direct 
for use by farmers without any manipulation is 
Orchilla, brought from an island of that name 
situated about ninty-five miles from the coast of 
Venezuela, from the government of which it is 
leased by a Philadelphia capitalist, who finds, 
however, that Baltimore is the best place from 
The importation 
of Orchilla guano has increased very rapidly of 
late years, and heavy contracts have been made 
The 
supply on the island is so large as to be inex- 
In 1849 two 
houses were established in this city for the sale 
of fertilizers, and during the same year 2,700 
The 
receipts of foreign guano, mainly Peruvian, then 
in 1854, they 
For the next few years 
there was a slight falling off, and in 1858 only 
28,143 tons were received at this port, but by the 
following year the loss had not only been 


and in the succeeding year the amount had 


Trunk roads, in Canada, come in over the eas 


year. 


of dollars have been expended here in railroad 
improvements during the past year, and this. sum y 


will undoubtedly be more than doubled next 
y@ar. 4 




























































this product. The total sales of all guano in 
Baltimore in 1881 probably aggregated not less 
than $12,000,000. ‘ 

To manufacture our artificial fertilizers we 
imported in 1881 from foreign countries about 
10,000 tons of phosphate rock and low grade 
guanos from the West Indies, 45,000 tons of 
agricultural salts, 18,000 tons of sulphur, 2,628 
tons of bones, 6,361 tons bone ash, 20,081 bags 
nitrate of soda and other articles in smaller quan- 
tities, while of South Carolina phosphate rock — 
we received probably 30,000 tons. a 

The dealers in guano in Baltimore organized 
about a year ago the Chemical and Fertilizer 
Exchange, the purpose of which is to advance — 
the interests of their business by all legitimate — 
means, and especially by working against all 
freight discriminations against the fertilizer and — 
the cotton trades of this city. This exchange] has” 
already proved very beneficial in its workings, © 
and even better results may be expeu from its je 
labors in the future. 

The guano trade of this city is doubly import- | 
ant to the commercial welfare of Baltimore, as 
upon its growth depends, toa considerable extent, — 
the future of our cotton trade, for the great bulk — 
of cotton which is now received in Baltimore — 
(excepting that on through bills of lading to — 
Europe) comes in payment for fertilizers. e' 





BUFFALO AS A RAILWAY CENTRE. — 

Buffalo, Fanuary 10.—The past year has wit- 
nessed the development of a large number of 
railway schemes having this city as a terminus. 
As a consequence, there has been a sharp 
advance in the value of real estate. A large — 
amount of property which has hitherto been — 
regarded of comparatively little value is now being 
eagerly purchased at high figures. The import 3 
ance of this city as a transfer station between 7 
the east and west trunk lines is becoming more 
evident every day. The purchase of property 
along the lake front and Buffalo river has also 
been large, showing that the lake trade is one of - 
the cbjects the new roads have in view. 


Immense lumber docks have been projected, z, 


New grain houses will be built and coal chutes _ 
erected. ity 

The railroads at present leading to this city 
are: The New York Central & Hudson River, 
with its branches to Niagara Falls, Suspen ion 
Bridge and Lockport; the Erie, with its Niag 
Falls and Lockport branches and its Buffal 
Southwestern Division; the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern; the Buffalo, New York & Phila- 
delphia, with branches to the oil regions—all of 
which have their own tracks into the city. The 
Canada Southern, Great Western and Grand | 

| 


of the Central and Erie roads. The new roa 
and extensions of existing roads under way or 
projected are: The New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad, extending from Chicago Oo 
Buffalo; the New York, Lackawanna & Weste n 
extension of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, extending from Binghamton t 
Buffalo; the New York, West Shore & Bufalo, 
running from New York city to Buffalo; the 
Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western; the exten-. 
sion of the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western Rail- 
road from Boston to Buffalo; the Buffalo Division 
of the Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad, and the 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway. The 
New York, Lackawanna & Western, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, and the Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh & Western are the only roads that — 
have done any actual work in this county, but 
most of the other lines haye made surveys. / 
company has been organized to construct a rail- 
road, elevator and warehouses on the lands 
between the lake and Blackwell canal to afford d 
additional terminal facilities. ‘a 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company — has 
purchased several hundred acres of land, upon 
which it will build immense stock trestles for the 
products of its coal mines, and the companys will | 
also make large additions to its lake fleet next. 
It is estimated that over a million anda half. ; 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

The ground upon which is placed the denial of 
‘the right of a partner to appropriate the firm 
assets to his individual use is that his fellow- 
_ partners may not be injured thereby; creditors 
_ cannot assail such use if the other partners con- 
sent to such appropriation, in the opinion of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals, in Mayfield vs. 
_ Barbour, decided in November. 


A debt was owing for goods, and, after it was 
_ barred by the statute of limitations, the debtor, 
on being asked for payment, said: ‘TI will pay 
the debt as soon as possible.” A suit was brought 
* on the demand, Norton vs. Shepard, in Connecti- 
cut, and the debtor pleaded that he was not liable, 
as the debt was barred by the lapse of time, and 
judgment was given for him. The plaintiff ap- 
pealed, and the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut, in November, held the debtor liable. 
udge Loomis, in the opinion, said: The debtor 
_ insists that the promise was conditional, but it 
seems to us that the words ‘‘as soon as pos- 
~ sible” are too uncertain and indefinite to amount 
toacondition. The language may be construed 
as an acknowledgment of the debtor’s obliga- 
‘tion to the creditor, and as such it clearly 
admits the continued existence of the debt, and 
_ implies a willingness, and even a positive in- 
tention, to pay it; and the words ‘‘as soon as 
- possible” do not really restrict or limit the 
meaning and force of the acknowledgment. On 
the other hand, they are strong words, implying 
a lively consciousness of obligation, and an earnest 
purpose to pay the debt. There are numerous 
decided cases which afford strong confirmation 
of the position here taken. 


A creditor of a corporation sued to recover a 
debt due him, for which he had collateral security, 
without surrendering the collaterals. The de- 
 fendant set up that it was not liable for the debt 
unless the security was first given up. In this 
case, Sonoma Valley Bank vs. Hill, the Supreme 
~ Court of California, in November, through Judge 
Thornton, said: After a debt which is secured 

by collaterals falls due, the lender and pledgee 
has his election to pursue one of three courses : 
_ First, to proceed personally against the debtor 
and pledger for his debt without selling the col- 
lateral security ; second, to file a bill in chancery 
and have a judicial sale under a regular decree 
of foreclosure; third, to sell, without judicial 
process, upon giving reasonable notice to the 


debtor to redeem. 
LJ 
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In New Jersey, under the statutes, a promis- 
_ sory note which fell due on May 30 (Decoration 
7 Day), that day being Sunday, is not payable 
before the following Tuesday, as the day follow- 
ing a holiday, when it falls on Sunday, is a legal 
holiday, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, in Haggerty vs. Engt, decided in 
November. In this case the demand for pay- 
ment was made on Saturday, May 29. 


A was indebted to B, who was a debtor of C, 
and B said to A, in the presence of C, ‘‘ I direct 

; ; you to pay to C of the amount you owe me the 
debt I owe him,” and A said he would do so. 
But A did not pay C, and he sued him on the 
& -yerbal acceptance of B’s order—Walton vs. Man- 
deville, in Iowa—and recovered in the action. 
_ The debtor appealed, and the Supreme Court of 
Towa, in October, decided that he was not liable. 
Judge Adams, in the opinion, said: A verbal 
acceptance, unless the acceptor has funds in his 
hands, will not bind him. The argument that a 
verbal acceptance is equivalent to a written 
acceptance, the validity of a written acceptance 
not depending upon the existence of funds with 
the acceptor, is not sound. It is true that no 
consideration is necessary to bind an acceptor 
who has become such by written acceptance. 
But then he becomes a party to the paper. His 
liability, we apprehend, rests strictly upon this 
_ ground. An acceptor by verbal acceptance does 
not become a party to the paper; certainly not 
in any such sense as he would by written accept- 
ance. A verbal promise to pay the debt of 
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another can be enforced where the promissor by 
the payment would pay his own debt as well as 
of the person in whose behalf the promise was 
made. And such is precisely the case where 
there is a verbal acceptance of an order by a 
person who has funds of the drawer. Indeed, it 
is not necessary that the request should be made 
in writing. If A, having funds belonging to B, 
promises C, at B’s verbal request, to pay C from 
such funds a debt due him from B, A is holden. 
This doctrine is elementary. ‘The validity of a 
verbal acceptance of an order must, we think, 
rest upon the same ground. We see no other. 


A creditor of a bankrupt had a lien on some 
property of a third party, as part security for his 
debt, and he was paid acertain sum to release 
the lien. In making his claim in the bankruptcy 
proceedings, he did not deduct the amount 
received, but put down the whole debt. In this 
case, Seay vs. Wilson, in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at Kansas City, Mo., in November, 
Judge McCrary, in deciding that the claim must 
be reduced by the amount received, said: 
Where a creditor of a bankrupt has a lien upon 
the ‘property of a third party, as part of his 
security for his debt against the bankrupt, he 
cannot release that lien for a consideration 
without crediting such consideration on the claim 
against the bankrupt estate. If he could do so 
he might thereby secure more than his due by 
releasing his lien against the third party for a 
price paid, and afterward enforcing his entire 
claim against the bankrupt estate. 


A agreed with B to advance him $50,000 
toward the purchase and erection of buildings, 
on which he was to be allowed interest and 
one-half the profits on the houses, which were to 
be at least $12,500, and he was secured for his 
advances by the bond of B and his mortgage on 
the houses. B became indebted in the building 
of these houses, and his creditors sued A as his 
partner. In this case, Curry vs. Fowler, the 
New York Court of Appeals, on November 22, 
decided, through Judge Miller, that B was not 
the partner of A, as he had no interest in the 
business or capital of A. 





A wood dealer made an agreement with A, an 
agent for the National Fire Insurance Company, 
and for other companies, to keep his wood insured 
until he sold it. A got out a policy in the 
National Fire Insurance Company on_ the 
wood, and renewed it, but it expired on the 
renewal before the fire. The owner then sued 
the company, Sargent vs. National Fire Insurance 
Company, but was defeated, the New York 
Court of Appeals, through Judge Finch, on 
October 18, deciding that there was no contract 
of insurance, as A acted for and was the agent of 
the plaintiff. : 


A debtor left word at the place of business of 
B that he had assigned some accounts to him, 
but he, B, did not accept the assignment; neither 
did he know what accounts were intended until 
after a general assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors had been made by the debtor, who 
then delivered to him, B, a formal assignment of 
the accounts. The assignee, under the general 
assignment, brought an action, Truax vs. Slater, 
in New York, to recover from B the amount 
collected under the assignment to him. The 
New York Court of Appeals, on October 25, 
through Judge Earl, decided that the assign- 
ment to B, for want of an acceptance thereof, 
had no validity, and that he must pay over the 
amount collected by him under it to the general 
assignee. ; 





An execution was issued, and the amount of 
the judgment was paid, but as interest on the 
judgment was not included a second execution 
was issued for the interest. In this case, Todd 
vs. Botchford, the New York Court of Appeals 
decided, on October 28, that, as the plaintiff had 
not asserted the right given to him to specify a 
day from which interest should be computed and 
collected, he cannot be permitted to trouble the 
defendant with a second execution, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


German railway companies have lately sent out tenders for 
the construction of 134 locomotives and 81 tenders. 


The Danish Finance Minister has submitted to the Lands- 
thing three motions for reform in the fiscal policy, the first 
having for its object a law anent the duty on imports and 


shipping dues, 


The Pullman and Wagner car companies are reported to be 
negotiating in reference to consolidation on a capital of 
$27,000,000. The former company is a to per cent. stock, while 
the Wagner company has paid 1 per cent, per month, 


The North American Review will present in February Part 
III. of its series of articles on ‘‘The Christian Religion."’ It 
will be from the pen of George P. Fisher, of the Yale Divinity 
School. A strong presentation of the claims of Christianity 
is expected. 





The financial credit of the city of Buffalo, says the Com- 
mercial Advertiser of that city, ranks high in the commercial 
world, At an auction sale in New York recently ten Schenectady 
city bonds, par value $1,000 each, sold at $123, while twenty- 
five Buffalo city park bonds, par value $1,000 each, sold at 
$145, and twenty-five Buffalo city bonds at $140. 





The Liverpool Mercury says that a new solar electric lamp 
has been adopted upon the Northern Railway in France. It is 
placed in front of the engine, in lieu of the ordinary oil lamp. 
The current is produced by a machine worked by the engine 
itself. The light is said to be very successful, and by its aid 
trains may be seen approaching at a much greater distance than 
was previously the case. 


When grain can be carried by rail from Chicago to New York 
at 12c. per bushel in the winter, the St. Louis Republican does 
not hesitate to say that it can be carried from California to the 
Mississippi at a handsome profit at goc. per bushel. Yet there 
is that margin for the railways in bringing California grain to 
St. Louis, so as to get it to Liverpool at the same through rate 
now charged by the all-water route around the horn. 

The New York Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual, for 1882 
has come to hand. 





In size, accuracy, typography and general 
arrangement, it surpasses all preceeding issues. The volume 
comprises 416 pages. The portion devoted to the purposes of a 
directory contains 25,571 names of boot and shoe manufacturers, 
tanners, dealers in leather and findings, in hides and in wool in 
our own and other lands, embracing pretty much all the promi- 
nent men or firms‘engaged in the various departments of this 
great industry. 





Among the large railroad systems of this country are the fol- 
lowing: Pennsylvania, controlling about 6,500 miles of road; 
Wabash, 3,250 miles; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 4,000; 
Chicago & Northwestern, 3,360 ; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
3,100; Union Pacific, 3,650; Missouri Pacific, Iron Mountain 
and other roads of the “southern system," 4,700; Louisville & 
Nashville, 2,500—to say nothing of such roads as the Lake 
Shore, the Michigan Central, the Illinois Central, and others 
with smaller mileage. 


The exhibit made by the St. Paul Pioneer Press of the jobbing 
trade of Minneapolis shows that the commercial business of 
that city keeps pace in growth and prosperity with the manu- 
facturing industries. The grand total of the trade of the city 
for 1881 is $63,036,115. These figures, of course, included the 
straight jobbing and sales of manufactured goods, which latter, 
of course, cover flour and lumber. During the year St. Paul 
constructed 194 business blocks, with a street frontage of 6,521 
feet, or more than 14% miles, adding $2,330,000 to the commer- 
cial plant of the city. The grand total is 1,161 structures, 
costing $4,571,700. 


The December market at Brunn resulted, it is reported, very 
favorably for Austrian trade, The demand, says the Glasgow 
Herald, on the part of lower Austrian and Moravian buyers, 
was very active, and, although the purchases for Pesth, Vienna 
and Galician houses were somewhat smaller than usual, the 
business done was very satisfactory. Zwittau and Prosznitz 
fustians, winter piques from Frankstadt, prints from Konigin- 
hof, Aschen flannels, Oxfords and coarse cotton-linen goods all 
met with a ready sale. In calicos business was consicerably 
checked by the recent advance in yarns and consequent increase 
in quotations for piece goods. Woolens were not in great 
request, fine cloths, Orleans, etc., meeting with scarcely any 
inquiry. The tone of the market was generally confident, the 
reports of failures being less numerous than last month, 


The ¥ournal de Geneve publishes the appeal issued by a 
central commission which has been formed for organizing a 
Swiss Industrial Exhibition, to be held in Zurich in 1883. The 
president of the commission is M. Ruchonnet, a member of the 
Swiss Federal Council, and the commission includes delegates 
from all the cantonal governments and representatives of all 
branches of Swiss industry. A site has been offered by the 
municipality of Zurich and accepted by the commission, sub- 
ventions have been accorded, and subscriptions have been 
promised from various parts of the country. The Manchester 
Guardian says that a gratifying degree of interest in the 
undertaking is being shown by the most distinguished men in 
Switzerland. Agriculture, arts and trades, the great manu- 
facturing industries, education, and other departments of Swiss 
activity are to be illustrated. 





The deadlock between the Japanese silk merchants and the 
foreign buyers was still unsolved at the date of the Yokohama 
mail advices to the Manchester Guardian, dated November 8, 
and, judging from appearances, it seemed likely that only the 
foreign buyers would gain by the position. The stock of unsold 
silk in the hands of the native merchants in Yokohama had 
accumulated to 8,500 shipping bales. It was reported that, in 
order to move this heavy stock, the Japanese silkmen had 
resolved upon the establishment of a public auction room for 
the sale of silk, The Japan Mail points: out, however, that 
under the circumstances the sales probably mean a further loss 
of 15 to 20 per cent. added to that already incurred by the 
Japanese hoiders. Six weeks earlier, at the beginning of the 
struggle, the Japanese might have obtained much better prices 
for their silk than the prices current latterly. The Yokohama 
paper estimates their loss on this account at $100,000, and adds 
that this sum would probably be doubled if they brought their 
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silk tothe hammer. Meanwhile, silk valued at $4,000,000 was 
lying in one place ready to provide a bonfire for any incendiary. 
Indeed, the accumulation of so much silk in one place, which 
appears to be essential to the Japanese scheme for a central 
association for holding and delivering the silk, is a very weak 
pointin that scheme. A fire at the stores would be a national 
calamity, and insurance companies might well hesitate to take 
sucha risk, It is putting allthe eggs into one basket ; whereas, 
when the silk is distributed in godowns throughout the settle- 
ment, the danger is divided and insurance can be readily 
obtained. 


A British return relating to street and road tramways down 
to June 30, 1880, shows remarkable growth of tramways since 
1876. The capital authorized to be raised by shares in 1876 was 
$15,705,000 ; it is now $38,012,545, and of this amount $25,480,150 
has been paid up, and this, adding the sums raised by loans 
and debentures, makes the total amount expended $34,699,190, 
There are 488 miles open for public traffic. The stock of the 
companies comprises 15,220 horses, 40 locomotive engines and 
2,045 cars. There have been 205,623,510 passengers carried 
down to June 30, 1880. The gross receipts were $7,801,505, and 
the net receipts, after paying working expenses, $1,682,025. 


From the report recently published on the Clyde shipbuilding 
trade for the year 1881, it is seen that the industry has been 
more prosperous than at any other period in its history, As 
many as 261 vessels have been launched, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 341,022. This is fully 90,000 tons above 1880, and 
nearly 80,000 tons above 1874., hitherto the most prosperous 
year experienced by Clyde shipbuilders. The increase is pretty 
fairly spread over all the Clyde firms. It is satisfactory to note 
that the year has been remarkably free from strikes, no differ- 
ence of a serious nature having occurred between the employers 
and their workmen. With the future prospects of the industry 
there seems every reason to be satisfied, all the leading firms 
having large contracts in hand. 


For the last few months, writes a correspondent at Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, up country settlers and agriculturists 
have been complaining of the injury done to the country by 
ostrich farming, and many experienced and influential men 
declared it would be the ruin of the country They have 
nothing to fear now. Ostrich farming will soon be a thing of 
the past. The banks have called in the ‘scrip,’ and several 
private companies are in liquidation. The liabilities of one 
extensive farmer amount to upward of $1,500,000, while several 
failures of small farmers are of daily occurrence. At one time, 
when everybody was going in for ostrich farming and shares, a 
pair of old birds used to fetch $1,250, and chicks from $30 to 
$45 each. A pair of old birds can now be bought at from $55 to 
$70, and chicks, three weeks old, from 85c. to $1.25. 





According to a Madrid paper, a number of new iron works are 
to be erected in Bilbao with foreign capital, with the object of 
smelting on the spot the deposits of ore already owned by 
foreign firms, and thus reducing the cost of carriage. Herr 
Krupp’s firm is named first as having acopted this resolution, 
and a number of Belgian and English firms are also said to have 
come to a similiar decision. Similar works are also to be 
erected at Santander, and again at Belmez. In the province of 
Oviedo Bessemer works, with the latest improvements, are to 
be erected for the manufacture of steel from iron containing 
phosphorus by the dephosphorizing process. The exports of 
ore from Bilbao last year amounted to 2,345,000 tons, of which 
1,688,489 tons were shipped to this country, 293,758 tons via Hol- 
land to Germany (200,000 tons of this quantity being exclusively 
for the Krupp works), 245,011 tons to France, 83,491 tons to 
Belgium and 34,849 tons to the United States. During the first 
five months of 1881 the exports amounted to 1,150,000 tons, and 
it is expected that the total for the year will not fall short of 
2,500,000 tons. 





Statistics, with reference to the Scotch iron trade in the 
United Kingdom in 1881, have been made public. The pro- 
duction for 1881 has been 1,176,000 tons, as against 1,049,600 
tons in 1880, while the consumption in foundries and malleable 
iron and steel works was 397,000 tons in 1881, against 384,000 in 
1880, The exports have been 578,000 tons, against 671,000 in 
1880, while the stocks in stores and in makers’ hands were 
940,000 tors, as compared with 739,000, showing an increase of 
201,000 tons. The number of furnaces in blast on Christmas 
was 105, nineteen less than on the corresponding day in 1880, 
The average price of manufacturers’ warrants was 49s. 134d., 
against 54s, 6d. in 1880, The highest price last year was 
53s. gd. and the lowest 45s., whereas last year the highest price 
was 73s. 3d. and the lowest 44s. 9d. The quantity of malleable 
iron and steel made in Scotland was 36r,000 tons, against 292,000 
tons in 1880, and the quantity of Cleveland and Cumberland 
iron consumed in Scotland was 420,000 tons, of which 240,000 
tons were in foundries and 180,000 tons in malleable iron and 
steelworks, In 1880 the quantity consumed was 335,000 tons. 





For more than ten years Professor J. P. Steele, agricultural 
editor of the Mobile Register, has been experimenting with 
upland rice. He concludes that the crop is one of importance. 
Concerning its culture he writes: ‘Put the ground in good 
order by deep breaking and thoroughly pulverizing; lay off of 
rows with a shallow-running plow, three feet apart; so soon 
in spring as all danger of freeze is over drill in the seed thinly, 
covering from two to three inches with a plow or block ; bar off 
when rice is four or five inches high, and follow with hoes, 
removing weeds and grass, and chopping out to a stand of 
about eight inches asunder, leaving two or three stalks in the 
hill; throw back the furrow and plow out the middles, running 
shallow, and, if weeds seem to be getting another damaging 
start—which seldom happens, as the rice soon covers the 
ground and takes care of itself—scratch them down, and that is 
the last of it. The culture must always be level and shallow. 
Half a bushel of seed will sow an acre. It is a wonderful 
growth to stool or branch up from the base—a single stalk will 
often increase to twenty or thirty. The harvesting and thresh- 
ing does not differ from that of all other kinds of small grain. 
There are several varieties of upland rice, as the paddy, the 
silver-pull, the Honduras, the Yengan (Chinese) and so on, 
After having tried them all I have settled down to the Yengan 
as being the best, because the earliest, ripening some three or 
four months sooner than either of the other kinds. It is a very 
white rice, with large, full grains. The stalk is not so large and 
tall as that of some of the other varieties, but the head is long 
and heavy, threshing out first class as to yield. Dry and 
unfavorable as the past summer was, the Yengan gave me sixty- 
five bushels of rough rice to the acre.” 
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THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED~ 


Fan, 6. Fan. 13. 


Vanderbilt’s position remained a mystery. 
Though he had notified the Bond party that his 
votes would be cast against them, he did not vote 
with Gowen, and Wall street wondered what 


Ohio Central 1st 6s . 
Ohno Central 1st t. tr. 6s. 
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Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 
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Western Pacific 6s... 
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Hf. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
« 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
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Wei. PARKS & CO., 
S28 Successors to H. E. DittincHam & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
oa No, 18 New Street, New York. 


. Parks, M.S. Nicuots, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM. 
C. G, WHITE. 





Mugen. & .CO.; 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


LE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
‘CHICAGO, ILL, St. Louris, Mo. 


_Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and Provisions. 
y and Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the above 





“_ 


TLMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 


ie BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
_———s«63: Wa Street, New York. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 


i change and New York Mining Board. 
A H. BROWN & CO., 
~~" BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
_ No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW York. 





Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





Lewis H. Tay or, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


LE Feel AVLOR & CO.; 
: ; Bankers and Brokers, 


_ No. 140 SourH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





| LRANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and«Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





P. TURNER & CO., 
a BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments mace in 

_Bonés and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 

by post or in person. Correspondence solicited, Orders on 
ins not entertained. 


rT WwW. KURTZ & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers, 


. 32 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


overnment Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
negotiated, 
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-BRADSTREET'S, SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1882. 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, . 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - $7,300,936.62 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,845,943.84 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLpERs, $4,454,992.42 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- += =~ = - 2,000,000.00 


NET SurPLUS, + - - - $2,454,992.42 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fjre Agencies in a!l 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres, 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres, i Secretary. 





OME INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Orricr, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the Co. on the First day of Fan. 1882, 


245,595.30 
1,806, 180.90 


GASHASS WIS! FS ate eae $6,995, 509.26 











SUMMARY OF ASSETS HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAIL” 
ABLE FOR THE PAYMENT oF LOSSES sy FIRE Anp For 
THE PROTECTION OF POLICY-HOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE; 

Cash ie Banks... csseseace races Nebece sera beak eo $130,172.31 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Es- sr Nig 





tate (worth $3,600,750)...........5...+5- 1,555,858.00 
United States Stocks (market value).. ........... 4,079, 500.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (mkt. value) 664,625.00 
State and Municipal Bones (market value)........ 121,750.00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market 

value of Collaterals, $341,507.50)............4+ 229,750.00 
Interest due on rst January, 1882..... peas 85,819.19 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agent 80,635.08 
ReauBbate at fee conta nw essen 47,399.68 
DEAE Pecitect ine akncea aes ames coos $6,995, 509.26 

J. H. WASHBURN, CHAS. J. MARTIN, 
Secretary, President. 





VDE LIAN CASAL Bie CO; 
187 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


PERSE ASDA T Oe ea le- Wop ene ore ae sid vicla HE oes ok wie-wisiainde $250,000.co 
SSSR Es Hayate ta ale FoR RST tata cc icloysiy auctor =(2) a8 platwtSaye Niele re disiainrs 375,000.00 
Deposit WITH New YorkK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS...2....5. 0000. c00e 08 
FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. . 

Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
bonds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
aoe all bonds and eee stakes required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 

ASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 

Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. Ricuarps, President. JOuN M. CRANE, Sec'y. 








THE ~ 
UARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonbs oF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years, 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 











COMMERCIAL. 





THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Business reached fair proportions for the second 
week of the year. The weather, as a rule, 
favored the revival of activity, especially in the 
home trade connections. More of attention was 
given to manufactured products, notably to dry 
goods, hardware, boots and shoes, while some 
increase of demand was also reported for oils, 
paints, drugs, dyes, chemicals and building mate- 
rials. Interest in metals was quite pronounced, 
and decided firmness characterized prices, pig 
tin further advancing sharply on important 
transactions for prompt and forward delivery, 
stimulated by the very buoyant foreign markets 
advised of by cable. Groceries were temporarily 
disturbed by the very destructive fire on Sunday 
last at the Havemeyer sugar refinery, which 
caused a sudden rise in refined sugars of 4@3(c. 
per pound, but toward the close the uneasiness 
subsided, and values turned again in favor of 
buyers, who were very reserved in their move- 
ments. At a further yielding in price, on free 


| offerings, hides were taken to a comparatively 


7a = * 
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liberal extent, in great part by tanners. More 
call has been noted for special classes of wool, 
on which quotations were well supported. 
Tobacco has met with a moderate outlet. Naval 
stores further weakened slightly, and at the 
modified figures found a readier sale, particularly 
the low grades of rosin, mostly to export buyers, 
who were enabled to make advantageous freight 
contracts by the regular steam lines for British 
ports. Petroleum relapsed to inactivity and 
heaviness, due, in the export connection, in 
great measure, to the extreme scarcity of and 
higher range of freight rates on suitable vessels 
for early loading, which circumstances are most 
keenly felt by shippers, to whom extensive de- 
liveries of oil are being made on old contracts, 
which were based on figures much above those 
now current. 


In the favorite specialties of the produce list 
the movement has been comparatively free, 
mainly on speculative account, but indicative of 
a much less confident temper, as reflected in 
unsettled and generally lower prices. Cable 
and western reports, as a whole, were of a dis- 
couraging tenor, and the protracted closeness 
and firmness in the loan and discount market 
worked against operators on the long side 
of the speculative deal, to whom likewise 
the spiritless export trading, especially in bread- 
stuffs, was viewed as unmistakably adverse. 
Transactions in cottofi reached larger aggregates, 
and, though the course of prices was very variable 
through the week, the resulting changes were 
unimportant. Comment is yet made on the very 
full deliveries at the shipping ports. The des- 
perate strife of the great trunk lines of railway 
carriers and ruinous cutting of freight rates were 
very sharply criticised in commercial circles as 
inimical to general prosperity. 


Speculative influences contributed to the de- 
pression of the export trade in produce and 
merchandise from the port of New York, and 
the clearances hence for the week show a con- 
siderable decrease, the aggregate having been 
$5,940,134, against $6,395,100 the preceding 
week, and comparing with a total of $6,772,531 
same week last year, and $4,998,157 the corre- 
sponding week of 1880. 





More animation has been noticeable in ocean 
freights, but on berth freight contracts rates 
have favored shippers, especially on grain, the 
offerings of room for early use gaining on the 
demand. 
has been reported for tonnage for petroleum, 
cotton and lumber, with rather more firmness as 
to quotations, chiefly for vessels for pretroleum, 
from the unusual scarcity of suitable carriers here 
and at the near-by ports. 
hence to Liverpool, closed at 34%d. bid, London 
at 5d., Hull at 3%d., Glasgow at 4d., Avon- 
mouth at 47%d., Antwerp at 5%d., Rotterdam at 
5%d., Amsterdam at 5@5'%d., Hamburg at 0.70 
reich. marks, Havre and Marseilles at 9@IIc., 
Bordeaux at 103¢g per bushel. Provisions,.hence 
by steam for Liverpool, closed at 17s. 6d.@2os., 
for Havre,at 27s. 6d.@3os., for Antwerp at 25s. 
per ton, proportionately for other destinations. 
Cotton, hence by steam for Liverpool, stood at 
$3@ 4d. per pound. 

Through freights, while only moderately active, 
continued demoralized through the strife of the 
railroads, whose representatives at the west are 
mentioned as having made contracts through 
the week at unprecedentedly low figures, on 
grain as low as 74%4@8c. per 100 pounds, western 
bound freights going at proportionately depressed 
rales. 


In the way of charters more inquiry 


Grain room, by steam 





Breadstuffs have been fairly active, mostly in 
the speculative connection, but, under increased 
and urgent offerings of the leading kinds, largely 
with a view to prompt realization, or the post- 
ponement of contract obligations by exchanges of 
January and February, particularly February, 
for March contracts, confidence has been seri- 
ously impaired, and the drift of prices has been 
toward lower figures, as shown by the loss up to 
Friday evening on winter wheat of 4@13c. 
per bushel (options suffering most); yellow and 
mixed corn, of 1@17%c.; No. 2 oats, on the 





option list, of 4@1%(c. per bushel; and wheat 


flour, of 10@25c. per barrel. The interest 
in wheat centred in the February and 
March options on No. 2 red, the March 


option gaining the ascendancy in popularity. 
The transactions in these options were on 
Thursday run up to large aggregates, respect- 
ively, for the day, 1,160,000 and 1,536,000 
bushels. A few prominent houses were the chief 
sellers; one house marketed on Thursday about 
600,coo bushels, for March delivery, at $1.47 
per bushel. The shifting or exchanging of con- 
tracts to a liberal amount, from February to 
March, thus again deferring settlements and 
liquidation, greatly diminished apprehensions of 
serious disturbance on obligations for February. 
The further shrinkage of visible supplies in 
nearly all directions seemed to afford little en- 
couragement to the operators whose interests 
were on the side of buoyancy, of which charac- 
teristic the market has been almost wholly des- 
titute through the week. The continued and 
extreme prostration of the export trade was 
the most disheartening circumstance. This told 
against corn as well as wheat. Sharing fully in 
the general tendency to bearishness, corn and 
oats on the option list gave way materially as 
the pressure of supplies became more decided 
through the later dealings. No.2 white corn, as 
very scarce and much wanted, chiefly for local 
use, was run up 3@3'4c. a bushel. Barley, too, 
was worked up 2@4c. a bushel, on light offer- 
ings, the stock here having been well concen- 
trated and under strong control, and the more 
desirable qualities met with a fair inquiry. A 
sale of Canada peas in bond, 8,000 bushels, 
was made on Monday at 88c. per bushel— 
the first sale effected here in several months. 
Buckwheat and declined 
the grain to 95c. per bushel, as 
the basis of the latest sale and the asking 
price at the close, and the flour to $3.10@$3.60 
per 100 pounds, on an utterly lifeless market. 
Receivers and holders of wheat flour have been 


buckwheat four 


sharply, 


much more eager to place supplies, and have 
made further important concessions, leading to 
considerable activity, though the close was of 
comparative tameness. At the ruling figures a 
fair export trade was reported, mainly in low 
On Friday values of wheat har- 
dened slightly, though quite irregular, on a 


grade stock. 


reduced volume of dealings in most kinds of 


grain. A sale of No. 3 Milwaukee spring, 
16,000 bushels, was made on that day at 


$1.28%, delivered, the first sale of this grade in 
a long time. = 

Advices by cable from London to January 
12 make the aggregate of wheat on the passage 
equal to 29,640,000 bushels, including for the 
United Kingdom 22,600,000 bushels, or 400,000 
bushels less than last week, and a shrinkage of 
1,000,000 bushels in a fortnight, and for the con- 
tinent equal to 7,040,000 bushels, or 800,000 
bushels less than last week, against the aggre- 
gate of 30,840,000 bushels on the preceding 
weekly return, and 31,280,000 bushels two weeks 
earlier; and of corn, a grand total of 2,080,000 
bushels (1,600,000 bushels having been credited 
to the United Kingdom, and 480,000 bushels to 
the continent), against 2,320,000 bushels a week 
earlier, showing likewise a loss of 240,000 bushels. 

The aggregate stock of wheat at six prominent 
ports of the United Kingdom on the 31st of 
December, 1881, was equal to 6,624,040 bushels, 
against 6,488,008 bushels a year earlier; and of 
corn, equal to 3,383,168 bushels, against 3,689, - 
328 bushels at the close of 1880. 

In 1881 San Francisco is represented as hay- 
ing received of flour, 2,970,300 barrels, and of 
wheat, 19,362,900 centals, against, in 1880, of 
flour, 2,038,450 barrels, and of wheat, 11,679,900 
centals. The exports of wheat from California 
last year reached 19,949,000 centals, and of flour, 
3,049,650 barrels, the whole of these exports 
having been valued at $34,418,800. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 
Preceding Four 





This week, *Last week. week. weeks ago 
Flour, barrels ......... 109,500 105,025 95,600 97,500 
Wheat, bushels..... 370,509 202,600 174,000 226,100 
Corn, Be es 85,350 103,250 189,500 274, 100 
Rye, . 3,450 3,300 8,500 41,000 
Oats, a 122,000 137,800 96,500 _TOI,000 
Peas, LS $650 18,300 5,000 10,250 
Malt, pL Ss taee re 41,000 49,620 19, Loo 35,400 
Barley, a RN e 27,450 32,300 TI9,500 40,750 


* Five business days. 
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RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK WEEK ENDING 
JANUARY 14, 1881. 
Other 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats. grain, 
barrels, bushels. bushels, bushels. bushels. 
Grand total..... 145,700 427,100 173,500 98,200 62,950 
On these comparisons an increase is noted in 
wheat and wheat flour, with a decrease in corn, 
oats, barley, peas and malt. The receipts for the 
week were, on through freight account, of flour, 
42,300 barrels, against 34,700 barrels the preced- 
ing week; and of wheat, 88,000 bushels; of 
corn, 36,500 bushels; of oats, 1,000 bushels, and 
of peas, 2,500 bushels. 
The percentages of the grain receipts at New 
York by the several routes, rail and water, in 








each of the last three years, compare thus : 
188r. 1880, 1879. 
By New York Central.............. 30.00 29.57 32.27 
By Erie Railroad........ ~- 24.06 17.607 18.75 
By Pennsylvania Railroad... 11.90 8.71 10.80 
By other railroads.......... cre -56 -43 64 
By Water: ..-skac ccaare clase austere 33.43 43.57 37-54 
Grand Otel iwc avesee cewekriocers 100,00 100.00 100.00 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 


Preceding Four 
This week. Last week. week. weeks ago. 


Flour, barrels ....... *113,500 85,700 86,800 2,400 
Wheat, bushels...... 12,450,000 12,892,000 11,175,000 15,310,000 
Corn, eee] ACERS 6,358,000 6,207,000 5,944,000 8, 446,000 
Rve, Sr witede 51,000 21,000 13,500 7,000 
Oats Se seer 1,435,000 1,279,000 1,240,000 1,973,000 
Barley, vier 98,000 139,000 98,000 230,000 


* Against 145,900 barrels same week last year. 

On the items of flour, corn, oats and rye an 
increase is noted in the volume of dealings 
through the week, in flour of 27,800 barrels; 
in corn, 151,000 bushels ; oats, 156,000 bushels, 
and in rye of 30,000 bushels. In wheat, how- 
ever, the aggregate trading was 442,000 bushels, 
and in’ barley, 41,000 bushels less than for the 
preceding week. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK, 
Prompt deliveries, Options, 






bushels. bushels. 

Wheat—Week ending January 13...... 818,000 11,682,000 
Preceding week .........2...0- 910,000 11,982,000 

Two w eeks ORO selects cee canes I,255,000 9,920,000 

Three weeks ago.............. 1,255,000 14,025,000 

This week last year........... 1,515,000 5,824,000 

Corn — Week ending January 13...... 767,000 5,581,000 
Preceding week......:.+2.000+ 779,000 5,428,000 

Two weeks BRON cesyccetasahen 864,000 5,080,000 

Three weeks ago......:....... 1,118,000 7,328,000 

This week last year........... 530,000 1,299,000 

Oats — Week ending January 13...... 597,000 838,000 
Preceding week........ — 584,000 685,000 

Two weeks ago.. 363,000 677,000 

Three weeks ago. ....... cig 438,000 1,535,000 

This week last year, total.... 538,000 500,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, 


Preceding Four 
This week. Last week. week, weeks ago. 


Flour, barrels...... 57,200 49,700 61,600 79,150 
Cornmeal, barrels. . 1,550 865 4,550 2,700 
Wheat, bushels.... 516,600 350,300 364,000 547,600 
Corn, a ee 186,000 323,650 226,200 290,850 
Rye, obi Nate 10,000 38,500 14,000 19,000 
Peas, ae 2,250 970 5450 5,360 
Oats 1,150 1,850 1,500 1,800 


A respectable increase is thus indicated in the 
outward movement of wheat and wheat flour, 
while in corn a decrease is noted of 218,250 
bushels. 

The export hence same gweek last year com- 
prised, of flour, 178,000 barrels (largely of through 
freight) ; wheat, 681,000 bushels; corn, 230,400 
bushels; rye, 59,100 bushels; peas, 3,350 
bushels. 

The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 614 @ 7d. per bushel, and on charter 
contracts for Cork and orders, average sail car- 
riers, 5s. 3d.@5§s. 9d. per quarter, now ruling at 
4s.@4s. 3d. per quarter. 

A comparison of the exports of flour, grain and 
meal from the port of New York in each of the 
last three years gives this suggestive result: 





3881. 1880. 1879. 
Blour, barrels: nc. cess came 4,510,454 4,220,61 4,293,231 
Cornmeal, barrels, 5 199,541 203,71 150,038 
Oatmeal, packages. 10,922 69,202 175,658 


Wheat, bushels.... 


<: 41,788,707 SE agree) 62,682,774 
Corn, 7 


22 31,614,480 49,875,430 36,451,175 








Oats, 2g 434,337 427,959 485,726 
Barley, “ Her = 254,833 144,993 
Rye, = 1,074,163 2,181,183 4,020,753, 
Peas, od os 263,637 416,232 430,359 
Ny ah ee ecg 129,163 235,347 201,072 
Total grain, bushels..... 75:311,929 115,299,013 104,416,852 
oP Sour wh) Pee wer 20,297,043 18,992,785 19,319,989 

Men medl it mal tase 923,228 1,645, 2) 2,122,448 
Grand total oo asicsrcs 96,532,200 135,937,086 126,450,289 


Of last year’s exports of grain hence to 
Europe the entire amount went in foreign 
bottoms, no American vessel having been cred- 
ited with the carrying of any portion, even the 
smallest, of the aggregate. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, tN 
NEW YORK, 


Nov. 30, fan. 5, ¥an.12, ¥an. 14, 
1881. 1882. 1882. 1881. 
Wheat, No. 1 white, per bush... $1.38 $1.40% $1.39!4 $1.164% 


No. 2 red, ARE 1.43% 1.43 1.183% 
«¢ No. 2:)Mil, spring’ “<.. a 1.37% 1.37% 1.17 
Corn, No. 2 * ese 20956 70% os 5714 
Rye, prime os 1.00 0 - 1.00 
Oats, No. 2, 49 +5034 SI 44 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FEBRUARY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK. 


Nov. 4, Dec. 30, Fan. 12, Fan. 14 
1881. 1881, 1882, 1881 




























































































































































CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 44,450 barrels. Oats were augmented to the Western steam lard on the option list left off 
Fanuary6. Fanuary 13. 4 
Wheat flour, superfine, per bbl... $4.00 4.75 oe Sie extent of 29,500 bushels. here January 6 thus: a 
ie) Dae SBR. SRR TE 5 OO OSE” 98. Bs. EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO Yan. Feb. March. April. May. Sune. 
Re a fae CY Gee es be Se és —The United Kingdom. bid. bid. bid. tea bid. bid. 
“Minn, clear, “ 5.10 @7.50 5.00 @7-35 Flour, Wheat, orm | This week. $11.25 11.25 11.42% 11.55 11.62% 11.67 
ae atra’t,  .... 650 @7.75. 645 @7.65 barrels, bushels. _ bushels. | A week ago.. 11.28 11.42% 11.55 stay 11.67 ey 
cle eer as peri sse+ 6,65 @B.50 6.50 @B.50 | Past week....ccc0eccceceeeceeee 28,900 384,300 295,300 | Ayear ago.. 9.30 9.40 9.45 9.4744 9.524 og. 
 cityX WAL, S .... 6.85 @7.00 6.85 @7.00 Preceding werk. 2,900 572,300 335,100 
“ & cityXS.Am., 7.10 @7.35 7.10 G7.30 | Two weeks ago.. ie 7,700 800 These figures show a loss for the week — 
No. 2...... ee 3-00 @4.25 3.00 @4.10 Three weeks ago.... 45,850 615,150 4344700 - 3 é 
Rye flour superhne, aE Ae 4.35 aS Same week last year ........... 731400 876,800 369,800 | ending with Friday, January 13, of 74 @12¥%e. 
ornmeal per bbls. 20 east ots : @3.85 s 3 . 2 
Wheat, No. 1 red, perbush....... — 1.49 1.4) rab nee oN Tie Ga per 100 pounds. 4 
“ Nog © SY 137830139 Upar3b Dapeng tar ieee OF me More inquiry has been noted for boxed mid-— 
“© Neie wthe re 1.40%@1.42 1.40 @r.gr¥4 | Past week..c......sescsesssueee 5250 180, 100 104,750 , aquiry 
«No. 2 spring, “ 128 @138 1.27 @r.37% | Freceding ayeoey ay Ber r1q,z00 | les in the New York market, and prices have 
Comm, No.2, per bush se.... ‘pie py "bo @ 70% qbree weeks QO. vaisa.si- with si «Bw | hardened a trifle on scarcity of stock. Long 
Noam et 69 @ 69, — @. yeek last year........... 5 y 5 ae 
a 3S per bush... ae 70% sae a On the week’s exports of wheat, corn and | ‘lear Bere. closed here at peak i and 
neaepcea whens 2 ON ak P,,9 70% 794@ % | flour from the seaboard ports to the United | Short : ear at 95¢c. fs pound. Furt er pi, ; 
= ” Canada, Hea aipriet x08 arb ito wr20 Kingdom a further considerable decrease js | 22t as es “= made for western delivery, — om 
ye, per DUS. sy esse ssces Ao ee @. F ‘ pei as s 2 . . : . 7) 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush... SI4@ $3, SIK@ “52% thus indicated, while in the volume of ship- my ines 0 My ee in Wri. n 
“ 5/2, DEF DUST eet cele ow a inie -504@ .52 504 . ‘ x - 2 the range o .62%@ i L er 100 pounds. — 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YorK, JAN. 13. | Ments for the continent a slight shrinkage is g 4 7’ P Pp - 


Chicago reported for last week shipments 
thence of middles to the extent of 14,752,500 _ 
pounds, comparing with 27,081,300 pounds same 
week last year. b 


Less activity has been noted in bulk meats in — 


Fan. Feb, March April, 
No. 1 white wheat... $1.39 bid: 1.40 bid _ —_ 
No. 2 red wheat. 1.42% 1.45 1.47% 1.48 
No. 
No, 


noted in the item of corn, with a gain in that of 
wheat of 95,450 bushels. 

The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports in each of the last two weeks compare 
thus: 





-69 +70 “7198 
4934 4936 4958 49% 


May options on No. 2 red wheat closed at 
$1.4814, on No. 2 corn at 735c., and on No, 2 














= Wheat Corn he local market, at easier rates, including pickled — 
oats at 49 Uc. per bushel. Past week, Prev. week, Past week, Prev. week, : ! re : 7 - i gP te 
: 5 bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. | bellies, 13 to 12 pounds averages, which left off 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. Baltimore....... 89,200 171,000 127,400 47,150 : : — 
Latest Preceding A year Two years | Philadelphi 200 59,700 68,000 34000 at 9c. per pound. ! 
returns, - week. ago. ago. Boston 25,000 58,000 48,300 





A free offering of dressed hogs led to a material 


Wheat, bushels...... 4,557,710 4,781,343 5,289,892 7,792,320 


The shipments from these ports in the cor- 





Corn, : 51249,515 5,420,673 2,038,803 1,378,000 decline, on a moderately active business, the — 
re “ E . 7 id A 

Rye, Fe 14741 "162,458 "199,137 426191 | responding week of last year were, from Balti- ee ite: a . +7) 

Barley, 79793 77,199 200,112 555,857 market closing, however, more steadily at 84%@_ 

Oats, as 302,03 538,934 675,796 557,009 | more, of wheat, 260,900 bushels, and of corn, 

Peas, 13,421 5,029 17,505 15,802 


8c. for city, and 7@77c. for western, per 
pound. M 

Business in mess pork has been more liberal for 
prompt delivery, and prices ruled firm most of the 
week, but reacted sharply on Thursday, leaving 


off at $16.50@$16.75 for old and $17.25@$17.50 


60,100 bushels; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 
145,700 bushels, and of corn, 48,600 bushels; and 
from Boston, of wheat, 123,600 bushels, and of 
corn, 203,900 bushels. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 
Dec. 29, 81, Dec. 30, '80, 


In the hoard of wheat in warehouse at the port 
of New York a further loss is thus indicated of 
123,633 bushels, in that of corn of 189,158 bush- 
els, and in that of oats of 165,303 bushels. 

The aggregate supply of wheat at New York, 





hi i i , ushels. bushels, . _" 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, eae oe an Visible supply in 0.8. and Canada Seat 17,762,800 28,513,500 for new (against, a year ago, $13.25 @$13.50 fer, 5 
on January 7 was 00 bushels, and of corn | On passage for the United Kingéom.... 23,528,000 _ 17,268,000 Okura 
J = a aes nee z oT On Passage for the continent of rope, Perce Zajoroce | Old and $14 for new), on sales for the week of 
oo bushels, showing within the week a ——_ _ —— ; 
7:75759 > ie K Grand isis ee ee G80, bon i agate 2,600 barrels. Other kinds were altogether _ 





further decrease in that of wheat of 280,700 
bushels, and in that of corn of 514,500 bushels, 
against, at the same time last year, an aggregate 
of 8,940,750 bushels wheat and 3,281,750 bushels 
corn. 


Previous week..... + 49,572,600 49,911,400 
Two weeks ago.... - 49,174,600 49,333,300 
Threeweeks:ago) wineries ore eens 47,507,725 48,550,500 

In the aggregate of wheat on passage to De- 
cember 29 for the United Kingdom a decrease 


is thus noted, as compared with the preceding 


nominal, as in neglect. Options on mess pork rs 
have been utterly devoid of animation in the New 
York market; the January option closed at $17.60 _ i 
bid, February at $17.70 bid for new. At this 
date last year options on mess pork were quoted 


+. 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 


; ‘gg | Week, of 224,000 bushels, and in that for the con- here: for Januar 14 bid: Februar 14 bid. 
Latest Preceding Corresf'd'g f Ys ? y> 
an bushels, Ge fS80, | tinent a decrease of 220,000 bushels. Chicago reported shipments thence last week _ 
Wheat Jace eree 170530421 17 982,769 28,892,132 COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. of pork to the amount of 13,413 barrels, against | P 
Saba +». 16,426,3 y86r,1 ,O51, Dec, 29, '81, Dec. 30,’ ’ a. 
Ostet. ou ee ees 21628103 "217571294 3,732,855 “laches”. buckte’ | 8-00x barrels Sane week tat year. aS - 
Hei , s . shrink. | Visibl ly in U, S. and Canada...... 16,86 6,308, : i 
In the visible supply of wheat a further shrink- On passage for United Kingdom, cceeh eonuae py ergen The week’s export clearances hence of pro- - 
age is thus indicated of 232,348 bushels ; in | Onpassage for the continent of Europe.. °480,000 1,768,000 








visions included 8,088,900 pounds cut meats, 





that of corn, 434,756 bushels, and oats, 119,081 Grand total.....1.00 ss. .......4., 19,061,159 20,022,700 | 6, 590,550 pounds lard, 1,007,400 pounds cheese, 

Gio Se . Previ yedle J N. uae «+++ 19,774,200 20,969, ey 
bushels. The visible supply of wheat is thus ‘wn works eee! toe bon aes a ee 91,750 pounds butter, 4,622 barrels pork, and 
3,722,157 bushels under the aggregate of 21,- Thréee'weeks ago: susodeen een 20,935,900 20,693, 100 


3,270 tierces and barrels beef. Nh oy 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the 
four prominent ports of outlet to the United 
Kingdom and the continent were again free, 
comprising of lard 7,925,600 pounds, against — 
6,324,800 pounds same week last year; of bacon, 
13,108,300 pounds, against 16,784,900 pounds ; 
and of pork, 7,200 barrels, against 6,333 barrels _ 
same week in 1881. “The aggregate exports of  __ 
provisions from the United States November 1 _ 
to January 7 comprised of lard, 61,579,400 


These comparisons to December 29 show for 
the week a falling off of 232,000 bushels in the 
aggregate of corn on passage for the United King- 
dom, while in that for the continent indicating a 
gain of 40,000 bushels. 


252,578 bushels on November 5, which was about 
the largest of the season, though much under the 
aggregate at the beginning of 1881. The visible 
supply of corn on October 8 was up to 28,120,876 
bushels, and that of oats on October 1 to 6,468,050 
bushels, thus showing a falling off in the aggre- 
gate of corn since early in October of 11,594,495 
bushels, and in that of oats since the close of 
September of 3,839,857 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS 
Preceding Corresp'g 





Frequent and sharp changes have occurred in 
prices of hog products, the tendency through the 
earlier portion of the week having been upward, 
and toward the close the very reverse, notably 
so on Thursday, when the dominant temper was 


Past week. week. week 1880. | unmistakably bearish, telling most pointedly | Pounds, and of pork and bacon 121,669,600 
Flour, barrels, ..........000- ; : ; 6 : : : = 
Wheat, bushels Mae Te Sane ee pelle ene against the lard speculation here, as well as at | pounds, against 78,897,200 pounds lard and 179, ; 
so MRL ide ge ere ae Chicago. Shippers have been much more cautious | 748,500 pounds pork and bacon in the SADE, 
Barley, SED etawteticnien she 372,200 410,7 ) 3,6 oO = : . . eriod in 1880-81. 
Oaist ie ean eae a 402,000 30,090 + -a8e reo | 2nd hesitating in their purchases. Refiners have | P a 


Beef was without important movement since the 
closing out at the beginning of the week of 1,200 
tierces on contract for the British navy. Prices — 
ruled steady. Le 

Tallow has been more sought after, partly for 
shipment, at higher prices, closing for prime to. 
very choice at 84%@85gc. per pound. Prime 


likewise been working on much narrower margins 
of supplies. The week’s sales of western steam 
lard, for early delivery, fell to 8,000 tierces— 
partly to speculative buyers—at $11.12%@ 
$11.37, closing for prompt delivery at $11.25 
for contract grades, against $11.25 a week ago, 
city steam lard ranging at $11.12% @ $11.25, 


All the items save corn and flour show a 
further decrease for the week. “The loss in wheat 
was 81,500 bushels and in oats, 38,050 bushels ; 
corn gained as much as 361,950 bushels, and 
the item of flour was augmented 4,000 barrels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM.WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Corresp'g 








Past week, week. week 1880. . . : ; : . : 
Flour, barrels... ..<..s.s000+. 143,200 109,600 157,600 | leaving off “at $11.15, against $11.15 at the | Stearine has been quiet, but firm, leaving cs ats : 
rgeete Be Deis es Racers <3 7azco —7agiben —-348'259 | close of last week, on sales for the week of 1,800 | 1198@11 4c. per pound. Oleomargarine stearine— 
Rye,” Ge ertttteeesene Ss ES Pee 050 | tierces. Added to the sales of western steam | has been in more demand at r1c. per pound. 
et eS “ ¥95 79,900 A . 
TE) eb Stceeosers 360,200 385,050 477,400 | Jard here for shipment about 5,000 tierces were 


In the forward movement of wheat for the week 
an increase is thus shown of 77,750 bushels, and 
in that of flour of 33,600 barrels, while in that of 
corn the returns indicate a falling off of 66,800 
bushels; in that of oats, 24,850 bushels; and of 
barley, 94,650 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD, 


reported as having been taken at the west, partly 
for export, at current rates. The stormy weather 
of Friday was a serious hindrance to general 
business. 

Of western steam lard, for forward delivery, 
132,000 tierces were also marketed, against 
97,000 tierces the preceding week, the F ebruary 
and March options continuing as the popular 
favorites. A moderate show of interest was 
made in sellers’ option all this year, closing on 


During the past week there has beer a firmer _ 
tone and more activity shown in the cotton mar- 
ket than has been seen for some time, the smal] — 
receipts in the interior towns, as well as at the _ 
ports, having encouraged holders, and having 
also to some extent frightened bears and caused — 
them to cover their short sales. The market for 
spot cottons in New York has been fairly active, 
and prices advanced Mc. per pound, though at — A 
the close the market is quieter and a shade easier. i} 


Preceding Corresp'g 

Past week, week, week 1880. 

Fiour, barrelsao. jess ceecc eae 222,550 222,500 
Wheat, bushels 483,625, 666,600 
Corn, 904,200 1,023,700 





Bey, i we aoe Friday at $11.12% bid. The sales for the week have been, for export, 
Oats, x 337,500 265,500 Of refined lard about 8,900 tierces have been 


5,180 bales; for consumption, 1,868 bales; and 
on speculation, 2,504 bales; total, 9,552 bales, ~ 
of which 4,383 bales were in transit. The deliv- 


A decrease is thus noted in the items of 
flour, wheat, corn, barley and rye, that in wheat 


reported sold at $11.50@$11.60 for continental 
brands, closing at $11. 50 for the standard con- 


Wheat, No. 2red, per bush... $1.52. $1.45 $1.45 $1.1 % having been 55,325 bushels; in corn, 496,600 | tinental grade, against $11.50 a week since, and | eries on contraet amount to 3,700 bales. ' 2 i 
- ale ete “ 23% “SoM “488 “ig v bushels; in barley, 97,050 bushels, and in flour, | $11.55 per 100 pounds a fortnight ago. The closing quotations of uplands in the New 
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. York market and at the same date last year are 


as follows: 





. To-day, Last year. 
Ordinary.... . 9 5-16c. 8 15-16¢. 
Good ordinary 10 11-16 To 9-16 
Low middling. 11 9-16 m1 
Middling...... 12 IT 15-16 
Good Middling, 6.6. erieseeeescinsieceses 123 12 7-16 
MPAMPSIILe sie sn Oe tele eeccie Renee's sna kociee 137, 13 13-16 

Orleans cottons are quoted ,c. higher. Stained 


cottons leave off, good ordinary at 87%c.; low 
middling, 10;{;c.; middling, 11's. 

The New York future market was active and 
strong, with about 14 points advance in the early 
part of the week, but showed weakness on Thurs- 

day, and part of the advance was lost. On 
Friday the market closed weak and lower. 

The sales of the week sum up 714,100 bales, 

against 616,600 bales same week last year. 
CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 


This week. Last week. Last year. 
11.93C. 11.81c. 
12.17 11.96 
12.42 12.1 
12,61 12.2 
12.77 12.41 
12.91 12.52 
13.03 12.62 
13.13 12.67 





The southern markets have generally been 
active and very firm and higher during the 
week. 

‘The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 





Week's sales. To-day. Last year. 
IV SEO Mien aicisiaia)s'o a.4.5)0.5.0,0.0'%0 9,03 114c. 11gc. 
New Orleans,.........++--+++- 36,800 11% I 
 tpeeeeaer eR ec lpfaie io nia <'etn.0 Toei os i e 
Vi oct Co SS Coa 
BATIOSCOR euiic sive csa ss vie a 100 es 11% 


The Liverpool spot market has been active and 
strong during the past week, and prices were 
advanced Y%c. per pound, but closes easier. 
_ The following were the latest quotations for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 
same date last year: 






To-day, Last year. 
Good ordinary... 63d. 6d. 
Low middling 9-16 63% 
Middling....... Mec 6 11-16 654 
New Orleans cotton is quoted %d. above 


uplands. 

Sales for the week were 63,000 bales (of which 
47,000 were American). _The spinners took, in- 
cluding forwarded, 62,600 bales. Stock in port 
is 572,000 bales (of which 413,000 are American), 

against 487,000 bales (of which 368,000 were 

American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
312,000 bales (of which 235,000 are American), 
against 446,000 bales (of which 391,000 were 
American) last year. 

-_ The Liverpool future market has partaken of 
the general firmness and activity, and has 
advanced +%;d. per pound during the week, but 
at the close prices are weak and a shade easier. 


QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 
DELIVERY, 


Last year, 
. 21-32d, 
21-32 
6 11-16 
a 
25°32 | 

6 13-16 


The Manchester market has been very firm 
during the past week, but with only a moderate 






qaaer 
ay. 
ie yess Aes 





business. 
MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82, 

For the For the Last 

week, season, year, 
RRECeIptSs.-2 sec ee ees ee sees nesses 104,024 3,366,946 3,658,909 
Exports to Great Britain........ 2,203, 1,058,411 1,374,089 
x! ‘© continent . 2, 109 700,219 39,389 
SETS eM (ola Sale ote icin evi elaceier.e 1,143,625 920,294 


The total receipts to date show a decrease of 
291,963 bales, compared with the receipts of last 
year to the same date. The total at each port is 
as follows, compared with the same date last 


year: 





This year. Last year. 

hae Orleans, bales Raat eetrasc\pioeawauis ss 931 H eerie 

obile, Sy WRG Car rg in DOR COR UOan 174! 205,303 

Galveston, (datteee ten eaeeereeceees es 8 412937 

Charleston, f° 1 SII fopaya 47095 
Wilmington, “‘ sees 108,25 04, 

shad ae re 433579 497-478 
Norfolk, ie Vics , 

Other ports, “S  ..seeeeeeceeeeeseeeeeee 376,15, 404,857 





In the New York dry goods market for the 
week ended there has been some improvement 
in the volume of new business, but no general 
demand. Buyers from all sections of the interior 
have arrived sooner than anticipated, and many 
small requirements taken for immediate shipment 
have given a good total of sales. All reports 
thus far made favor a satisfactory trade for the 
season at hand, and preparations therefor are 
being made with much steadiness. Although 
the winter has been exceedingly mild, com- 
pared with that of 1880-81, retail stocks 
of heavy goods have been distributed much 
better than generally, credited. Some inter- 











ruption to the consumption request were 
not unexpected in localities most affected 
by the drouth and floods of last spring 


and summer, yet the masses were too well pre- 
pared and too busily occupied not to presume the 
demand of very fair proportions. Ginghams have 
been very active in selections and shipments, 
and the business completed and laid out largely 
exceeds that of any previous season. Prints 
have been next in order, and, while’ staples and 
shirtings have heen selected with some freedom 
quietly, a large business has been done in fan- 
cies. Printing cloths have been dull at 4c., less 
I per cent., and 3%c for the respective qualities. 
In cottons the chief business has been reached 
through deliveries, though moderate 
tions of and orders for assortments give a 
fair total of new business. 
tons have been exported to the extent of 
2,482 packages, against 1,503 packages same 
time in 1880. The woolen goods market has 
been generally quiet. Foreign goods have been 
inactive in selection and attention, except special 
sales for the most distant markets. Imports for 
the week, $3,667,890, against $2,089,035 last 
week, and $3,364,827 the corresponding week 
last year, the total since January 1, 1882, having 
been $5,756,925, against $5,106,055 the same 
time last year, or an increase of $650,055. 


selec- 


Domestic cot- 





The wool trade is characterized by general 
firmness and a fair degree of activity in all sea- 
board markets, but manufacturers do not take 
hold with sufficient freedom to give sellers any 
further advantage on prices. The demand is 
running chiefly on the better class of wools, but 
purchases are generally made in accordance with 
early and well assured wants, and buyers resist 
any attempt to advance prices above the basis 
established at the close of last month. The 
slight excess in domestic stocks on the seaboard, 
in comparison with this time last year, is more 
than offset by the lessened percentage of unsold 
wool in the interior, and with a continuance of 
the present rate of consumption the available 
supply is likely to be exhausted before the new 
clip can begin to come forward. Hence there is 
a very firm and confident feeling in all markets. 
The entire amount of foreign wool afloat for this 
country is estimated at about 8,000,000 pounds— 
a large part of which has been ordered direct by 
manufacturers. This wool will arrive at inter- 
vals during the next three or four months, and is 
not likely to prove an important competitor with 
supplies now on the market. 
tations to any extent are not probable except in 
the event of a further advance in values on this 
side or a material decline abroad. On the whole, 
therefore, the trade may be considered in good 
condition, with prospects favorable for a steady 
demand and firm prices for some time to come. 


Additional impor- 


Were it not for the fact that coal stocks are 
comparatively light, the prolonged prevalence of 
mild weather would before this have demoral- 
ized the dealers in household sizes. While, 
however, the trade in this variety is decidedly 
sluggish, there is an active demand for the man- 
ufacturing brands. This, however, is not of itself 
sufficient to warrant full work being maintained 
at the mines, and hence it is pretty well settled 
that a suspension will beagreed upon. As usual, 
however, there is a dispute among the carrying 
companies concerning the programme, and until 
this is settled the mines will continue to be 
worked at full capacity. There is a good inquiry 
for the bituminous product, and extensive im- 
provements are in progress at the mines for the 
purpose of increasing the facilities for production. 
A gradual and steady improvement in prices is 
also looked for by the trade, although there are 
at present no indications of a sudden boom. At 
the east and west there are no changes of note in 
the coal situation. Coke has advanced from 
$1.65@$1.75 to $1.75@$2 per ton of 2,000 
pounds on board cars at ovens. This is in con- 
sequence of the largely increased demand. A 
renewed scarcity of cars on the eastern and west- 
ern lines is reported, which has had the effect of 
curtailing the deliveries about 25 per cent., and 
thus incurring serious inconyenience to the indus- 
trial consumers. 





SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 


EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: Money is firm, with a 
good demand. General merchandise is quiet, 
orders being only for immediate wants. Exten- 
sive preparations are being made for a large fish- 
ing business the coming season. The prospects 
for the lumbering business have been improved 
by the recent falls of snow. 


From Boston, Mass.: The merchandise mar- 
kets, generally speaking, are not as satisfactory 
as might be, the volume of business being less 
than was expected at this time. There is a little 
better feeling in boots and shoes in consequence 
of the numerous arrivals of buyers during the 
past week, there being now in town sixty-five, as 
against twenty-three a year ago. They are, how- 
ever, not buying as freely as manufacturers hoped. 
The total shipment of boots and shoes to places 
outside of New England for the week have been 
24,759 cases, against 30,012 cases same week last 
year. The following is the number of cases 
shipped to some of the principal points during the 
week: Chicago, 4,056; St. Louis, 1,687; New 
York city, 1,514; Baltimore, 1,322; Toledo, 
1,214; Galveston, 1,087; Philadelphia, 984; 
St. Paul, 984; Cincinnati, 979; Milwaukee, 569; 
Nashville, 572; Richmond, 562; Buffalo, 559; 
Kansas City, 543; San Francisco, 518; New 
Orleans, 500; Detroit, 500. 

In lumber prices are firm and strengthening 
on account of the open winter, which has thus far 
been unfavorable for logging operations, and 
more than an average snowfall is absclutely 
necessary for the remainder of the winter to 
insure a production equal to the demand created 
by the great increase in building and manufac- 
turing. The weather is also responsible for some 
apprehension among the tanners, some of whom 
fear a falling off in the bark product; others, 
however, claim that there is a year’s stock now 
on hand, and that the situation is not, therefore, 
as bad as might be. The leather market is quiet. 

From Providence, R. J... The print cloth mar- 
ket is quiet and easier than last week. The 
sales are light. Price of 64s is 4c., less 1 per 
cent.; and of 56x60s, 3%c. There are about 
190,000 pieces on hand. The cotton market is 
very steady, with fair sales. Middling uplands 
are quoted at 12%c., and middling gulfs at 12 %c. 
The amount of stock on hand is about the same 
as last week. Dealers report the outlook as 
favorable. 





From Fall River, Mass.: There is no material 
difference between 
prices here and in Providence. 


the tone of the market or 
The market is 
very quiet. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.- rule, 
markets for the week have been quiet. 
has been little or nothing doing in flour. Pro- 
visions and groceries have been in fair demand 
Whisky is unchanged. The 
market for pig iron shows a good buying move- 
ment, with prices firm, and the demand more 
active. Sales are reported at $26@$27 for No. 
1; $24@$25.50 for No. 2 at tidewater; mill 
iron, $23@$24 at furnace. Conditions favor 
further advances in prices. The growth of 
the demand is running ahead of the producing 
capacity, leading to negotiations for supply from 
foreign markets. Cotton is quoted firm at 12¢c. 
for middling upland, with but little doing. 
Manufacturers are thought to be fairly supplied, 
and appear disinclined to buy much ahead of 
present waats, preferring to await developments 
as to the crop. In wool there has been but 
little doing since the first of the year. Local 
manufacturers are at present running chiefly on 
cotton, which limits the demand for wool in this 
market; prices, however, remain firm. 


the 
There 


As a 


at former prices. 


In dry 
goods there is some little movement among com- 
mission houses, but it is more a preparation for 











spring business than actual sales. Excepting 
deliveries on account of back orders, there is 
very little being done. A hopeful feeling pre- 
vails with reference to spring business, both as 
to amount and prices, and it is believed that in 
both particulars the trade will be as good as that 
of 1881. 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.- Trade with jobbers the 
past week has been rather quiet, which is usual 
Manufacturing establishments, 
as a rule, are pushed to keep up with orders. 
The embarrassment of the Siemens-Anderson 
Steel Company has had no apparent detrimental 
The Western Nail 
Association met Wednesday, and advanced the 
nail card to $3.40, which action is considered 
conservative, The demand for money is fairly 
active, and banks are pretty well loaned up. 


at this season. 


effect on general business. 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: General jobbing trade 
is experiencing the comparative quiet usual after 
the holidays. Merchants are anticipating and 
preparing for good spring business. Manufac- 
turers continue as busy as ever, and no special 
complaints are made regarding country collec- 
tions. Money is plenty. 
From Cincinnati, Ohio; The cold spell of 
it an improvement in 
Prices of cereals and their products 


are weaker, marked by little or no speculation. 


weather brings with 
business. 


Hog products are firm, with very little move- 
The only stir in financial circles has been 
the election of the various bank officers. 


ment. 
Few 
changes has been made in that direction. Money 


is apparently easy. 


From Toledo, Ohio: Jobbers report a satisfac- 
tory showing for the last year’s business. Retail 
dealers are suffering a loss of trade on account of 
the continued warm weather and rain. Manu- 
facturers are in good spirits, and hopeful for the 


future. Prices of grain are firm. 


From Chicago, 7ll.: There is a moderate, but 
general, improvement in business. In dry goods 
orders are more numerous and heavier. Groceries 
are stronger, and there has been since the New 
York fire more activity. In provisions there is a 
noticeable improvement. Hogs are coming in 
freely, and, as there is a decided improvement in 
quality and increase in weight, prices are weaken- 
ing. Grain has been stronger until to-day. 
Receipts for the week: flour, 97,841 barrels; 
wheat, 221,214 bushels ; corn, 977,033 bushels ; 
oats, 464,383 bushels, and barley, 196,435 bush- 
els. The shipments were: flour, 95,512 barrels; 
wheat, 311,860 bushels; corn, 502,038 bushels ; 
oats, 283,180 bushels, and barley, 92,033 bushels. 
A curious feature of the grain movement is that, 
notwithstanding the low rates, the railroad ship- 
ments are light, and that, although the river and 
harbor are open, there has been less grain loaded 
on vessels than in any previous winter season for 
a number of years. ‘There is a free movement of 
money to the country, and a good demand in the 
city. Since October 1 there has been a falling 
off in the cash means of the national banks of 
Chicago of $9,200,000, and a decrease of deposits 
of nearly $12,800,000. 


ackers, grain operators and country banks have 
P 


This would indicate that 


drawn largely on their balances, and that there 
has been within the last few weeks a free scatter- 
ing of currency throughout the west for grain, 
hogs, etc. Collections are better than for a fort- 


night. Bank clearings, $46,808,734. 





From Peoria, fll.: Trade is steady, but quiet. 
Travel on the country roads for the past week 
has been good, but the indications are for un- 
favorable weather. Grain receipts the past week 
were good. 


From Detroit, Mich.: Business in wholesale 
lines is quiet, but improving. 
continue active. 
receipts moderately large, and bringing unusually 
high figures. The weather is for this 
season of the year, and is restricting the sales of 
Building operations are 
The outlook is 


Manufacturers 
Pork packing is brisk, with 
I > ’ 


warm 


woolen and fur goods. 
pushing with the utmost vigor. 
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for an increased mercantile traffic during the 
coming season. The grain trade is light, other 
parts of Michigan paying more for wheat than 
Detroit. 


however, occupy the minds of only a few, and 
most houses are now making preparations for a 
vigorous spring trade. The good collections 
since the opening of the new year have had the 
effect‘of easing the money market considerably, 
and loans on call against good collaterals are now 
offered at 5 per cent. At the Stock Exchange 
business has been active, but confined to local 
specialities. The inquiry in the cotton market is 
very cautious, and holders are unwilling to make 
concessions. Prices are unchanged. The coffee 
market is quiet, and the inquiry slow, but im- 
porters seem satisfied with the prospect, and are 
not urging sales. There has been a lack of 
|receipts or offerings of southern wheat, and 
prices are nominal. Western is quiet and easy. 
Prices of southern corn are firm, and the demand 
good. Western corn is dull, and prices a frac- 
tion lower. The provision jobbing trade is now 
fair, and prices more steady. The demand for 
refined sugars is active, and the market firm, with 
sufficient stock for present wants. Lumber re- 
ceipts are still liberal and the supply ample. The 
leather trade is inactive, and prices unchanged. 
The whisky market is in a fair condition; the 
quotation for western job lots is $1.1714 per 
gallon. Lead is a little lower, otherwise the 
metal market is unchanged. 





with a light demand. 
From Evansville, Ind.: There has been but ; 


little change from last week’s weather. The 
country roads are very bad, and trade is dull. 
General inactivity is the rule, with the exception 
of the manufacturers of agricultural implements. 
The southern trade has opened very well with 
them. 


increased local inquiry. 


with a moderate degree of activity. 





From Burlington, Iowa: Trade is quiet. Staples 
only are in demand. Collections continue very 


fair. The weather is too mild for active business. demand. 





From Louisville, Ky.: Trade generally is quiet, LATE MAILS. 
owing partly to the unseasonable weather now 
prevailing and the dullness incidental to a period 
of between seasons. The cotton market is very 
firm, and a moderate business is done at full 


- quotations. Receipts are falling off rapidly. dull just now. 





From St. Louis, Mo. Demands upon jobbers 
are again enlarging, and the outlook for a heavy 
spring trade is considered good. Numerous 
drummers are now being sent out to obtain 


spring orders. 


The drug and 
chemical market is rather quiet, with no change 
to note in quotations. The dry goods market is 
reported firm. There is no demand for grain 
vessels on account of holders maintaining prices, 
but owners are firm in their views on account of 
the small amount of tonnage in port. 


The cotton market was very 
lively upon Saturday’s and Monday’s advances, 
followed by fluctuations. The present stock is 
87,515 bales, being more than double the stock 
of a year ago. Middling is selling at 11%c. 
Leaf tobacco sales are resumed, and large offer- 


organized, has already begun operations. 
ings are in prospect. Provisions were firm on 





Monday, but are now weakening, owing to the 


From Norfolk, Va.: Trade in all branches for | 2 S¥tplus to commence on of $50,000. 


the past week has greatly improved. Cotton is 
coming in slowly. There are no complaints as 
to collections. Money is easy. The health of 
the city is good. 


French embargo not being removed, as expected. 
All grains are slightly lower. Flour is dull, 


cattle are declining, and hogs and sheep adyan- 


ruling high. 





cing. Horses and mules are very brisk. Ele- 
vator receipts and manufacturers’ paper are freely 
offered for discount, and all available money is 


From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
employed. 


warm, changeable and rainy. Cotton is lighter, 
closing better, Sales of spirits of turpentine are 
confined to domestic consumption and prices are 
barely maintained. Rosin, tar and crude turpen- 
tine have a fair trade at full prices. Timber 
receipts are better, shingles are active, tobacco is 
firm, and grain and provisions are unchanged. 
Retail trade is dull. 





from Milwaukee, Wis.: Financial business 
has been good, but devoid of especial features ; 
money easy, with the demand moderate and 
supply abundant. Shipments eastward are regu- 
larly made, but, as receipts from the interior are 
heavy, there is a steady increase in the accumu- 
lated fund at the banks. The weather continues 





unsettled, with snow and rain, and the roads are 
fairly passable. Receipts of wheat are lighter, 
with moderate shipments. Values are keeping 
relatively above eastern markets. Flour re- 
mains unchanged. Millers generally are having 
fair contracts for this month’s delivery. General 
mercantile business exhibits no unusual features. 
In some lines there is a moderate degree of 
activity, with collections only fair. 


From Charleston, S. C.. Business generally 
for the past week has been quiet. The outlook 
for the spring trade is not very encouraging, as 
the general impression prevails that a great many 
of the country merchants will have to be carried 
over until next fall. Cotton and naval stores 
receipts have fallen off. The money market is 
easy. 


proceeding on the Manitoba Southwestern. 








From Savannah, Ga.: Trade for the week is 
slack. Merchants are now getting ready for 
spring orders. Cotton is quiet, although the 
demand is fairly good, but the offerings continue 
scant. The money market continues stringent, 
and little is done in stocks and bonds. Naval 
stores tumbled Wednesday. This is particularly 
noticeable in rosin. Turpentine is dull and 
nominal at 5c. 


from Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather con- 
tinues mild for January through the northwest, 
giving good roads. There is but little snow. Log- 
ging operations are delayed, not over two-thirds 
of the work being done. The lumber market is 
quiet, but the stock is firmly held. Wheat is 
moving more freely from first hands, and deliy- 
eries are a grade higher than in December. 
There is more No. 1, and less rejected. One- 
half the flour mills are idle from lack of wheat. 
Flour is in more demand, but not active. Millers 


of flour per day. 


BRADSTREET’s, received yesterday : 





paper, per cent, 
Atlanta, Gaciwcscs.sceees 8 @t1o 
Augusta,,Ga.... 
Baltimore, Md........... 
Boston, Mass.. Ss 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Burlington, Iow. 


\% premium, 
$1@$1.50 discount. 
Par@coc. premium. 
Par@17c. premium. 
@ 5% 17@25¢. premium, 
@ I-10 premium. 


from Atlanta, Ga.: “ General trade during the 
present week has been rather quiet, owing largely 
to the weather. Some little activity is felt in the 








hold good brands at full prices. There is a 
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; : 3 ‘ Charleston, S. C.. 8 G@ \ di , 
fair movement of other grains and country prod- | wholesale grocery trade. Money is easy with Chicago, ee sg @ 7 iecoant ac 
uce, but at slightly lower prices. Jobbers report | the banks, but collections are almost at a stand. Clevelands Ohio. wattle is 6 @ 7 He premium. 
f E : . ; . ayton HO iro eeiee cies 7 ‘ar. 
trade increasing since the holidays and the | still. Denver’ Ca ee , eee pt, 
reals eslac b . etroit, Mich ....,. - 7 @8 _ t-1o premium. 
return of traveling salesmen to the road. Col a ha } Evansville, Ind...) 2 OR. gue hrenm 
lections are moderate, with very little complaint From New Orleans, La.: Trade this week Se eae ae : B Se bee 4 discount. . 
2 2 , 2 a : - alifax, N.S... @ premium, 
from jobbers. Money is in demand, but no has been somewhat dull, especially among pepe = 3 @7  % premium. 
; : : 2 , . : -ethit: <ansas City, Mo. -10 @ $i premium. 
stringency in the market. Trade is healthy, and | retailers, who complain of the impossibility of Epuleville, Keg.: - 7 @8 750. premium. 
. . s eaY} 7 . ee a hemphis, Tenn.......... @ ar, 
the outlook for the winter is satisfactory. clearing out winter stocks in the face of the con- Milwaukee Wis. ..0.00.1 & @8 _ s0c. premium. 
c — / 5 ; Sees inneapolis, Minn,...... @I1o remium, 
tinued warm weather. Mercantile collections Montreal, Quebec......., Sey) Seas preciant 
are fair. Nashville, Tenn.... 8 @ 2 Per B1,000 
CALIFORNIA. New Haven, Conn - 6@ Par, 
: Busi . ew wee La - 6 @g Par. 
a "4 ng SS 5 = y - ~! * 2 ANOTIOIN, Va. ns oe y i 
From San Francisco, Cal.: usiness is very From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade continues scabt ine a oe oe 
. y Femrbixe 5 ‘ley a , " , ioe 
quiet. Wheat is active at $1.70 per cental. Barley, dull. There has been a heavy rain this week, hte ae cae i ee Bd 
oats and corn are selling at advanced rates. The and the country roads are in a bad condition. pica ve reheeret. 8 @ 7 Seale 
; rae : . } land, BMlesncus sastaaec ; 
prospect for a dry season tends to harden Prices. | Mercantile collections are satisfactory, and Providence, R ep ae sue 6 ee 
money is in fair demand. San Francisco, Ca -5 @ 5c. premium. 
1 o> See Savannah, Ga.... A 2 @ aro premium, 
SOUTHERN STATES. Py ect tea cae @ $1 premium, 
5 < - : : > t. Paul, Minn 5 @ 10 remium. 
From Baltimore, Md.: The general trade is} From Nashville, Tenn.: Steady heavy rains | Toledo, Ohio ..22.22227.: 64@ 7 ahs discount. 
. fe Bes fi afl . i 2 Toronto, Ont... so... 6 @7 premium. 
not characterized at present. by any special | for nearly the entire week have considerably Wilmington, N. Cis 6 @S Far 
activity. Stock taking and partnership changes, | depressed business. The general trade has been Nex veltie aa oo 
ra 


very quiet. Groceries have been fairly active, 
and prices steady. Hardware and drugs are 
moving with apparent satisfaction, and up to 
expectations. Provisions and produce are quiet, 
Grain and flour have 
shown some improvement, and for corn the 
demands for shipment have been fair, with an 
Cotton is quiet and 
steady. The live stock market has been moving 
The iron 
trade has suffered from the extreme bad weather, 
and has not been as active as it would have been 
under circumstances more favorable, Prices are 
firm, with a tendency to advance. Collections 
are generally reported fair. Money is in good 


Dayton, Ohio, Fanuary 11.—Merchants find 
on looking over their books that trade has been 
unusually large. But, as is generally the case, 
quite a reaction has set in, and business is very 
The fur dealers find especial 
cause for complaint. The winter has been so 
mild thus far that the demand for woolen goods 
is also very light, and it is probable a large stock 
of both fur and woolen goods will be carried 
over. Groceries are in good demand, and prices 
quite firm. Fruit is very scarce and prices high. 
Apples command $4@ $6.50 barrel. Collections 
are only moderately good. Money is plenty, and 
on good security can be had at 6 per cent. ‘The 
Columbia Fire Insurance Company, recently 


company has a paid in capital of $150,000, and 


Tobacco merchants are now feeling good over 
the activity in leaf of all kinds, and prices are 


Winnipeg, Man., January 6.—Fine weather 
has continued over the holiday season, and the 
year’s business has opened out exceedingly brisk. 
Wholesale dry goods and grocery dealers are busy 
filling orders for the woods between Winnipeg 
and Thunder bay, which are alive with men 
getting out timber, principally for railway work. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway is vigorously pre-. 
paring for next season’s construction, and con- 
fidently announces that it will build five hundred 
miles of new line, besides several branches. The 
weather is so favorable that tracklaying is still 


retail lines are busy; farmers are coming in with 
quantities of grain, and remittances from country 
merchants are consequently improved. Prepara- 
tions are being made for the large quantity of 
wheat expected to be produced in the Province 
this year, owing to the enormous increase in 
acreage under cultivation. The first roller mill 
is under construction and will be ready in the 
spring, with a capacity of three hundred barrels 


The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 


Prime com. Exchange selling on New 
York, per cent. 


4 a cet mB 
























































































































A BRITISH VIEW OF THE PROPOSED © 
NEW AMERICAN NAVY. ‘ 
The following, from the Pall Mall Gazette, of 
November 11, discussing the meaning of the 
proposition to build a United States navy of fast 
cruisers, from a British point of view, is of | 
interest: ‘‘The lesson in nayal constru 
which the Americans administered to us_ 
seventy years ago may still serve to remind us of 
the advisability of carefully watching any change 
in the organization or development of the United 
States navy. The large ironclads of the present 
day are properly comparable, in prospective nav 
war, with the line-of-battle ships in the beginnir 
of the century; and, just as then the Americans 
virtually decided against building line-of- 
ships, they appear now to have decided ¢ 
ironclads. The reason given is that the construc 
tion of these has been so rapidly changing of late . 
that a decision in regard to them may well b 
postponed until the navy is provided with sh 
of a class more needed for ordinary service, That — 
ironclads, and very large ironclads, too, are not a 
first necessity, will seem to many on this side the | 
Atlantic not only a heresy, but a paradox. The — 
defense of such a doctrine, if one is necessary, 
may come from the Americans themselves 
their good pleasure; a government board 
presenting a report, does not necessarily take the 
public into its fullest confidence; but the state- : 
ment that the leading idea is to have a number 
of swift cruisers, and to defer for the present the 
building of ironclads, is one of simple fact which 
requires no explanation. The ships whose con- — 
struction is now recommended are to be of steel, _ 
cased with wood, and coppered; they are to 
a little larger, a little stouter, a little faster, and , 
carry guns a little heavier than the corresponding 
ships of other navies. It is just this little 
superiority all round which makes the deadly — 
difference. A ship confessedly inferior to her 
enemy gets out of the way if she can; a ship 
nominally equal, whatever may be the disparity, 
is obliged by both duty and honor to fight it ou 
and thus in the old war*the Guerriére struck her 
flag to the Constitution, thus the Macedonian te 
the United States. Incidents such as_ thes 
however bitter, should never be forgotten, e 
though popularity hunting historians may try t 
ignore or explain them away, while they cro 
loudly about our great victories, about the Nile 
Trafalgar, or describe England’s flag as triumph fe 
antly sweeping the seas. Only a few days ago 
calledattention to the decisive advantage which t] 
Chilian Almirante Cochrane, in her duel with 
Peruvian Huascar, derived from a slight sup 
ority of speed—a superiority of at most half L 
knot. To give full effect to an aggregate of 
slight superiorities seems the policy of the 
United States Navy Board, as now reported. 
They consider that they have now not more than 
twenty-one ships efficient, or capable of being 
made so; their recommendation, therefore, is to 
begin at once the building of forty-one s 
twenty of which are to be wooden gunboats 
a speed of ten knots, for home defense and river 
service. The other twenty-one are to be ocean” 
cruisers, steel cased with wood, comparing pe 
haps with the Inconstant, Bacchante or Volage. 
They are to be from 3,500 to 5,300 tons displace- 
ment, with a speed of from thirteen knots in the 
smaller to fifteen in the larger ; they are to 
fully rigged, and capable of carrying six days’ 
coal at full speed. The serious proposal to build — 
such ships in such numbers, and not to build any : 
others—to leave ironclads alone as unnecessary— 
points to the intention of the States to defend _ 
themselves in case of need by attacking their. 
enemy’s commerce. This, then, is what we 
have to look forward to and provide against — 
in any future war. Even though we may think — 
and hope such a war highly improbable, we can- 
not afford to trust our very existence—not only 
as a nation, but as human beings—to a supposed 
improbability. War is, unfortunately, always ay) Ge 
possibility ; and to be well prepared is the best _ 
safeguard against its occurrence. The project 
of reconstruction now to be submitted to Con- — 
gress will, itis estimated, entail a cost of $31,000,- 
000, which it is proposed to spread over a period : 
of eight years, though evidently this may be a 


good deal shortened should urgency arise. - we, 















































































DIMERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 203 failures, in the United States reported to 
_ BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase of 51 over 
last week, and an increase of 25 over the corresponding week in 
1881. This is the largest number for any one week during the 
past twelve months. The middle states had 37, a Cecrease of 
2; New England states 27, a decrease of 4; southern states 65, 
an increase of 21; western states 66, an increase of 35; 
California and the territories 8, an increase of 1, In Canada 
and the Provinces there were 4 failures, an inl ofr, In 
the principal trades the failures were as follows: General 
traders §3; grocers 36; cry goods 14; boots and shoes 13; 
liquors 12; clothing 11; jewelry 9; hats 7; fancy goods 6; 
confectioners 6; millinery 5; tobacco and cigars 5; manufac- 
turers 4; drugs 4; books and stationery 4; plumbers 3; butchers 
: hardware 3; furniture 2. Among the failures of interest 
1 Martin Herz, mauufacturer of veneer seats, New York 

city; C. ‘H. Rising & Co., millinery, Troy, N. Y.; John Dunn, 
. maltster, Oswego, N. Y.; Owen Evans, dry eolais: Phila- 
ie, Iphia; E. H. Adams & Brother, dry goods, New Orleans; 
. W. Robinson, dry goods, Jackson, Mich.; J. C. Pike, 
al store, Orangeburg, S. C. ; John Darby & ‘Coe; wholesale 
nfectioners, Indianapolis; J. Steinfield & Co., clothing, 
oit, Mich. 





! ALABAMA. 

_ ATHENS.—S. Tanner & Son, general store, have assigned. 

-FLORENCE.—lIvine Brothers, general store, have assigned. 
LA FAYETTE.—Henderson & Gilder, general store, have 

failed. 

- OPELIKA.—J. A. Taylor & Co., general store, are reported 

' parr failed, with liabilities about $20,000. 

LMA.—Alexander Rice, clothing, has failed and been at- 

tached for $2,000. 

ye ARIZONA. 

: FLORENCE, —Buckalew & Ochoa, general store, have as- 

signed. They formerly had branches at Silver King and Globe, 

d carried a good stock. The liabilities are reported at $60,00 0 

ARKANSAS. 

"ARKADELPHIA, —C. L. Thomas & Co., general store, have 

assigned to Van McGill. 

_ CARLISLE. — Dave Tilles, pale store, has assigned. 

' peamsliiaes $10,000 ; assets about $5,000. 

_ HEMPSTEAD,—W. H. Quarles, — has assigned. 

LITTLE ROCK —B, Hams & Co., cry goods, have assigned, 

They began in 1879, and carried on two stores. 

LITTLE ROCK.—Mrs. John H. Johnson, millinery, has 

ee closed by the sheriff. 

MERRILLTON.—S. R. Waller, saloon. has been closed by 

‘the sheriff. 

pr CALIFORNIA. 

a SAN FRANCISCO.—Altschul, Seller & Co., wholesale 

X “crockery, who have failed, were attached by local creditors for 

_ over $40,000, 

_ SAN FRANCISCO.—William Doxey & Co., books and sta- 

_tionery, have assigned. 

SAN RAFAEL.—William Bartlette, butcher, has filed a 

petition in insolvency. 
b COLORADO. 

CENTRAL CITY.—James Covet, grocer, has assigned. 
leaped & Hoyt, grocers, have failed. 


= & Marston, plumbers, have 
fed?) 2 

HARTFORD .—Cottrell & Banks, electrotypers, have as- 
signed to A. Sperry. 

a i eeaaie —James C. Barthe, cigar manufacturer, has 


: “DAKOTA. 
OCKING.—C. H. Drinker, drugs, has been closed by the 


CAVOUR.—Martin, Sutherland & Church, general store, 
have been closed by the sheriff. 
“oi DELAWARE. 
f HARRINGTON.—F. Hadley, tobacco and cigars, is adver- 
i tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


: FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE.—J. Soloman, millinery, has assigned to 


M. A. Dzialijaski. 

ie GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. —Brock Brothers, wholesale tobacco and Cigars, 
have failed. “Liabilities about $50,000; nominal assets $34,000; 
actual assets—stock, $10,000; accounts $8,000; total $18,000. 
‘The stock is mortgaged to the Merchants’ Bank for $10,000, and 
pills and accounts receivable for $11,000 to mother and sister. 
A temporary receiver has been appointed. 
ATLANTA.—Haskell & Shulhafer, fancy goods and notions, 
have assigned. 

ATLANTA.—Loew & Zander, jewelers, have assigned. 
AUGUSTA.—C. Whittencale, boots and shoes, has assigned 
to S. B. Wright. Liabilities reported at $47,000 ; assets $30,000 
BLAKELY.—John J. Henderson, saloon, has failed. 
CUTHBERT.—A. W. Gillespie, general store, has given 
chattel mortgages for $9,000, Poor collections made him run 
behind i in his payments. 

~ DUBLIN.—J. B. Wolf, general store, has failed. 
EATONTON.—W. T. Hearn, grocer, has failed. 
HAMPTON.—D. W. Dorsett, general store, has failed. 
HAMPTON.—A. Glaser, general store, has failed. Liabilities 
$6,000 ; assets $3,000. 

HAZLEHURST.—H. Hirschman, general store, has been 
closed up on a chattel mortgage of $4,000 to his brother, who is 
his assignee. 

- LOUISVILLE.—E. T. Kaufman, dry goods, has failed and 
; vis out of business. 

ROME.—Thomas J. Langley, boots and shoes, has assigned. 
Liabilities $9,000 ; assets $5,000 

SAVANNAH.—L. Hauff & Brouker, dry goods and clothing, 
~ have failed and assigned. 

- TALBOTTON.—S. Rosenthal, dry goods, has failed. The 
"stock was chattled mortgaged for $2,800 





BRA 


ILLINOIS. 


CAIRO.—Avinger & Thorpe, saloon, have assigned. Lia- 
bilities $1,300; assets $900. _ 

CAIRO.—George Latner, saloon, has failed. 

CHICAGO,—Locky Baer, hats and caps, is reported to have 
left town. 

CHICAGO.—George W. Emerson & Co., blank book manu- 
facturers, have assigned, 

CHICAGO.—W. N. Shute & Co., jewelry, have assigned. 

GALESBURG.—Winguist & Johnson, boots and shoes, have 
assigned to Isaac Morrill. Liabilities $4,765. 

LA SALLE.—George Ture & Co., bakers, have assigned. 

ROCK ISLAND.—S. L. Southard, variety store, has failed. 
Judgments for $574 were entered against him, 

SHELBYVILLE.—Andes & Scovil, grocers, have assigned. 

XENIA.—R. A. Griffith, general store, failed recently, as- 
signed to S, E,.Paine, Owes $2,000; assets $1,700. 


INDIANA. 

BRAZIL.—W. S. Shattuck, grocer, has failed. 
about $9,000. 

DARLINGTON—Howard & Brother, restaurant, have failed. 

INDIANAPOLIS,—John Darby & Co, wholesale confec- 
tioners, have assigned to W. W. Woolen. Liabilities about 
$50,000; nominal assets about $40,000, much of it being in out- 
standings which are not very good, It is thought they will not 
pay over 30 cents. The failure was caused mainly by selling 
goods on very small margin, and by bad debts. . 

INDIANAPOLIS.—J. T. Guibout, oysters, etc., has assigned. 

LA FAYETTE.—Kachlein & Reister, confectionery and 
fruits, have assigned to M. J. Levering. Liabilities $3,000; 
assets about $800. 

LOGANSPORT.—R. B. Matthews, hats and caps, gave a 
chattel mortgage to W. T. Wilson for $5,000, borrowed money, 
who immediately took possession, The other liabilities are 
about $6,000, His father-in-law, Johnson, was on the paper, 
and to save him Matthews secured Wilson. 

OATSFORD.—McCoy & Berry, general store, have failed. 
Liabilities $1,200 ; nominal assets $2,500. 

SEYMOUR.—W, B. Woodmansie & Co., clothing, have 
assigned, Assets $3,000. 

IOWA. 

CHARLES CITY.—Huffman Brothers, bakers and confec- 
tioners, have assigned. 

DES MOINES.—L. Robinson, plumber and gas fitter, has 
assigned. Liabilities about $1,500; assets about $1,000. 

DES MOINES.—L. Scholtz, tailor, is offering to compromise 
at 25 cents. Liabilities $26,000; stock $7,cco, mortgaged for 
$5,000. 

DYSART.—C. H. Bettebenner, dry goods, has failed. Lia- 
bilities about $10,000; assets $5,000. 

GALESBURGH.—Spain & Smith, dry goods, and groceries, 
have assigned. Liabilities $3,209 ; assets $1,580. 

KEOKUK.—S, S. Curtis, hats, caps, etc., has assigned to 
Edmund Jaeger. Liabilities $6,586; nominal assets $8,500; 
actual assets $6,000; preferred claims $4,000 

LA PORTE CITY.—M. S. Newton & Co., drugs, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $8,044; assets $3,398; preferred claims 


$ y 

ie KANSAS. 

McPHERSON.—C. F. Wolcott, hardware, has been closed 
up under a chattel mortgage. 

MILFORD.—George A. Gale & Co., general store and grain, 
have assigned to A. B. Whiting. Liabilities about $8,000. 

PARSONS.—C. B. Steele, clothing, has assigned to J. R. 
Brown. Liabilities $15,000; assets $7,000. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKLIN. —Southwick & Staley, confectioners, have 
assigned to I. H. Goocnight. 

LA GRANGE.—N, Ebersole, of Ebersole & Northcutt, 
general store, has assigned. 

LOUISVILLE.—H. Ebersole, apiary, has assigned. 

PADUCAH.—Dreyfus & Co., dry goods, have assigned. 
They had been in business twelve years. 


LOUISIANA. 

ALEXANDRIA.—L. Ehrstein, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

BUNCH’S BEND.—Joseph Hyman, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities reported at about $20,000. 

MILLIKEN’S BEND.—J. Cohn, saloon and general store, 
has failed, and gone out of business. 

NEW ORLEANS,—E. H. Adams & Brother, dry goods, 
have assigned. Liabilities $62,851; assets $38,783. They have 
been in business many years; the present firm was formed in 
March, 1877. They have been reported slow in payments for 
several months past, and have had active competition, 

NEW ORLEANS.—Simon Baum, boots and shoes, has been 
attached for $12,400, of which Marks Levy, his brother-in-law, 
has $10,000, and Mary Nathan, his mother-in-law, $2,400, The 
store has been closed by the sheriff. 

SHREVEPORT. — Kauffman & Co., general store, have 


failed. 
MAINE. 

ALNA.—Prescott O. Reed, general store, who recently failed, 
owes $1,800 ; assets $200. 

DEERING.—Albert Ding!ey, grist mill, who recently failed, 
owes $3,700; actual assets $500. . 

GARDINER.—Walter P. Anne, grocer, is reported failed. 

POINT JEFFERSON.—James W. Davis, general store, has 
assigned, and offers socents. Liabilities $15,000; actual assets 
$8,000. 

ROCKPORT.—The Rockport Ice Company has been at- 


tached for $20,000, 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—C. F. Feldman, jewelry, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. 
CECILTON.—Taylor & Price, general store, are reported to 
have assigned to William Evans. Liabilities reported at $4,000 ; 


assets $1,500. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—The creditors of Carlon Buffum, grocer, have 
voted to accept 20 cents. 

BOSTON.—John A, Conkey, teas and coffees, has failed. 
Liabilities $10,000 ; assets very small. 

BOSTON.—James W. Dudley, Jr., & Co., liquors and cigars, 
have failed. Liabilities $7,640, of which $2,300 is secured; 
assets nominally $2,0co. They will settle in insolvency. Mr. 
Dudley assumed the debts of Dudley & Loker, in which he was 
a partner, amounting to $4,741, and nominal assets $2,700, 
mortgaged for $1,700. Mr, Dudley's individual cebts are $5,120, 
and no assets. 

BOSTON.—At a meeting of the creditors of W. C. Fiske & 
Co., produce, Mr, Fiske refused to go into insolvency, and stated 


Liabilities 


ot 








he was unable to raise his offer of 15 cents. The committee 
arranged for its acceptance. : 

BOSTON.—Charles E, Harriman, grocer, has failed and will 
settle in insolvency. Liabilities $2,703 ; assets small. 

BOSTON.—Isaac H. Hill, wool and wool waste, has failed. 
Liabilities $20,054, of which $9,000 is secured ; unencuypbered 
assets $2,209. He offered 20 cents on time, which was accepted. 

BOSTON.—A. S. Newton, grocer, who recently sold out, 
owes about $4,600, of which $1,600 is unsecured; assets about 
$500. Application has been made to put him into insolvency. 
It is thought there will be very little for the unsecured creditors. 

BOSTON.—H. W. Presby & Co., grocers, have failed and 
petitioned into insolvency. 

BOSTON.—William H. Ransom, furniture and crockery, has 
suspended. 

BOSTON.—George FE. Rogers, teamster, has failed, and will 
settle in insolvency, Liabilities $4,525; actual assets &479. 

BOSTON.—Smith, Eben & Amsden, picture frames, who 
recently failed, owe $4,026; nominal assets $4,531, of which 
$3,216 ismortgaged. An offer of 25 cents is under consideration. 

CHELSEA.—David L. Plumer, groceries and provisions, has 
failed. 

HAVERHILL 
failed. 

HAVERHILL.—The creditors of George F. Moore, pro- 
visions, refused his offer of gocents, and propose to sell his stock 
at auction, 

HAVERHILL.—J. P. Moxey, provisions, offers 10 cents, 
which will probably be accepted. 

HAVERHILL,—B. I. Page & Co., slipper manufacturers, 
have failed, 

LYNN.—E. O. Melchor & Co., shoe findings, are reported to 
have failed. 

NATICK.—J. F.-Sumner, hardware, is reported to have 
failed. Liabilities $3,000; assets $2,000. 

NORTH ADAMS,—S. E. Parker, tailor, has been attached. 
Liabilities $7,000; assets about $3,000. He will probably offer 
20 cents. 

NORTHBORO.—F. L. Twitchell, comb manufacturer, has 
failed. Liabilities $4,000; assets about $800. 

PITTSFIELD.—Holder & Doyle, dry goods, have been 
attached for $19,000, Liabilities $40,000; assets about $10,000, 

WORCESTER.—John Harrahy, liquors, has failed and sold 
out to his sister. 

WORCESTER.— Fred L. Kidder, fruit, who was recertly 
attached, has assets valued at $700, mortgaged for $1,500, The 
unsecured creditors will probably get nothing. 

WORCESTER.—William Powers, carpenter, has been at- 


tached. 
MICHIGAN. 

CROSS VILLAGE.—Pier & Wagley, general store, have 
been, succeeded by Hough & Pier, It is stated that Pier & 
Wagley are unable to pay up in full. 

DETROIT.—J. Steinfield, trading as J. Steinfield & Co., 
clothing, gave two chattel mortgages for $41,000, and assigned 
to Louis Blitz. 

JACKSON.—Marcus W. Robinson, dry goods, offers to com- 
promise at 4o cents, in unsecured notes, at two, four and six 
months, Liabilities $116,000, of which $80,000 is to his uncle, M. 
Robinson, of New York, who started him in business five years 
ago, and since financially aiced him ; assets $66,coo. 

LAPEER.—Valentine Hetts, harness, boots and shoes, is 
reported to have assigned. . 

LOWELL.—John Robertson, boots and shoes, who recently 
assigned, owes $2,332; assets $2,642. 

SAND LAKE.—C. J. Bradish, boots and shoes, has assigned 
to T. I. Phelps. Liabilities $3,000; actual assets $2,500, 

MINNESOTA. 

KASSON.—Wilson & Otterness, general store, have assigned 
to Abner Remington. 

MINNEAPOLIS, — William W. 
assigned to George B. Bradury. 

SABIN.—R. S. Curfman, saloon, is reported to have left town 
with $400. The sheriff went to close him up. 

STILLWATER.—D. J. Sullivan, wagon maker, is reported 
to have been closed by his brother, whom he owes $300. He 
thinks he will be able to pay all his debts, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

BYHALIA.—Alley Brothers, general store, have failed. In 
January, 1881, they became embarrassed, and obtained a com- 
promise at 50 cents, one-half cash, and the balance in twelve 
and eighteen months. The payment of 12% cents falls due 
shortly, : 

CANTON.—Calhoun & Stinson, general store, have assigned. 

GLENORA..—J. H. Foster, general store, has assigned, 

GRENADA —Walter S. Ingam, grocer, has assigned. 
bilities $6,000; preferred claims $3,000. 

HERNANDO.—T. A. Sharp, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $5,000 ; assets $4,500; attachment $678, 

LEOTA LANDING.—S. B. Lawson, general store, has sold 
out, and is offering to compromise. 

LODI.—Calvin T. Witty, general store, has failed. Liabilities 
about $5,000. 

MADISON.—Albert Maas, general store, has assigned. 

OSYKA,—Sebastian Berghold, general store, has assigned. 

UNION CHURCH.—A. S. Joseph, general store, has failed. 

VERONA.—Leavell & Vaughn, general store, have assigned. 
They have been hard pressed for some months past on account 
of poor collections. 

YAZOO CITY.—David W. Kline, grocer, fag assigned. 

MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY.—John Mackenzie, coal and wood, has 
failed. 

LIBERTY.—T. P. Pearson, confectionery, has assigned. 

MACON CITY.—F. D. Hobbs & Co., jewelry, who recently 
failed, owe about $3,000; actual assets $2,000. 

PLEASANT HILL.—H. Pragheimer, cry goods, has been 
attached and closed by the sheriff. 

ST. LOUIS.—All but three creditors of E. W. Lansing & Co., 
wholesale liquors, have accepted the compromise at 50 cents. 

WARRENSBURG.—Williams & Rufty, hotel, have failed. 

NEBRASKA, 

GRAND ISLAND.—H. C. Decker, grocer, has failed and 
sold out to D. M. Steele & Co. of St. Joseph, Mo. Thestock and 
fixtures invoice $9,600, Several creditors have been satisfied, and 
Mr. Decker claims that all will be paid. 

NAPONEE.—L. W. Cole, drugs, has closed up, and is re- 
ported to have gone away leaving bills unpaid. 

OMAHA.—Thomas Rylancer, saloon, has been closed by the 
sheriff on a mortgage for $509. 

SYRACUSE.—B. F. Kleeberger, general store, has failed and 
sold out to his father, to whom he owes $3,419. Total liabilities 
$9,413; assets $6,037. He offers 4o cents, in two years’ time, 


.—W. W. Chesley, shoe manufacturer, has 


Waterman, grocer, has 


Lia- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
GILFORD.—John C, Spray, hosiery, owes $1,000 ; nominal 


assets $1,200. 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK.—Clarence E. Van Name, grocer, was seized by 
the sheriff on judgment for $2,294 in favor of Rachel A. Van 


Name. 
NEW MEXICO. 

ALBUQUERQUE.—John W. Young, general store and con- 
tractor, has assigned. 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY,.—Otis A. Gove, grocer, has assigned to Frederick 
FE. Ward, giving preferences for $2071. 

AUBURN.—D. R. Baldwin & Co., millinery and fancy goods, 
have assigned to A, J. Sweet, giving preferences for $1,263. 

BROADALBIN.—William A. Finch, grocer, has assigned to 
Lewis M. Lee, and offers to compromise at 25 cents. 

BROOKLYN,—A receiver has been appointed for Henry A 
Ahland, bottler of beer. 

BROOKLYN.—Simon Bierach, stationer, has assigned to 
Charles M. Reinharat, giving preferences for $1,900. 

BBOOKLYN.—Lieberman M. Mosler, fancy goods, has as- 
signed to Max Lazarus, giving preferences for $306. 

BUFFALO.—M. Block, cloaks, who recently assigned, says 
the preferences for $9,422 cover all his indebtedness, and his 
assets are sufficient to pay in full. The assignment was on 
account of a suit for $13,000 on accommodation notes made by 
Block and used by Abraham Altman, late president of the Third 
National Bank. : 

BUFFALO.—The schedules of M. Goodman, clothing, show 
liabilities $16,809 ; nominal assets $10,967; actual assets $7,200 
preferences $7,385. 

DOBBS FERRY.—James Cannon has been appointed re- 
ceiver for John Loan, Jr., butcher. Judgment for $2,612 was 
obtained against him last month by the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Poughkeepsie. 

EAST GREENWICH.—Thomas McClaughery, general store, 
has assigned to James Robinson. 

JAMESTOWN.—A. P. Knapp, furniture, has assigned to C. 
E. Parks. Liabilities $11,000; nominal assets $10,000; prefer- 
ences $6,800. 

KENNEDY,.—P. N, Casselman, grocer, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. 

KINGSTON,.—Charles E. Morris, grocer, has assigned. 

KNOWLESVILLE.—The schedules of M. W. Tilden, prod- 
uce, shows liabilities $154,904; assets $97,665. 

LITTLE FALLS.—Green & Gervan, manufacturers of knit 
goods, have assigned. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Simon Ach, house furnishings, assigned 
on the 11th inst. to Herman Frank, giving preferences to 
Cornelia S, Ach $500; Leopold R. May $750. 

NEW YORK CITY.—R. J. Bennell, wholesale hats, is offer- 
ing 25 cents. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of H. A. Bennett & Co., 
crockery, show liabilities $8,932; nominal assets $4,750; real 
assets $3,078. 

NEW YORK *CITY.—The schedules of Samuel Boothby, 
liquors, show liabilities $30,399; nominal assets $53,503 ; actual 
assets $24,236. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Lucinda S. 
assigned on the 12th inst. to Le Roy Clark, giving preferences 
for $4,173—to M. D. Burdick $846; Thomas C. Campbell 
$2,500; J. L. Tillary $102; J. E. Woodside $304; F. S. Daniels 
$421. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of William Donner- 
stag, fancy goods, show liabilities $3,703 ; nominal assets $3,019 ; 
actual assets $1,997. . 

NEW YORK CITY.—William Feldman, cigar manufacturer, 
assigned on the gth inst. to Frecerick Ellmers, giving preference 
to Mary Steinmeyer $1,250. He began last August, with $1,000 
capital. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles T. Foote, hatter, assigned on 
the 7th inst. to Howland D. Perrine. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Guernsey & Co., 
commission produce, show liabilities $17,746; 
$12,314; actual assets $8,454. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Fricolin Hauser, jewelry, assigned on 
the 13th inst. to Abraham Warms, giving preferences for $2,001. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Martin Herz, manufacturer of veneer 
seats, assigned on the toth inst. to Jasper M. Singer, giving 
fourteen preferences for $22,806, of which $15,000 was to his 


Burdick, packing boxes, 


nominal assets 


wife. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schecules of J. Hopkins & Son, 
leather, show liabilities $22,046; nominal assets $7,585 ; actual 
assets $7,120. 

NEW YORK CITY.—David Hymes & Co., hardware, as- 
signed on the roth inst. to Charles A, Millett. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of A. M. Jacobs & 
Brother, clothing, show liabilities $60,188; nominal 
$63,044 ; actual assets $18,266. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Morris Jacobson, hats, assigned on 
the oth inst. to Eli M. Cohen, giving the following preferences ; 
A. C, Palmer $100 ; T. S. Dumont $200; M. W. Mendel $250: 
L. Peyser $372; E. D. Slater $486; H. M. Silverman $3,654‘ 
total $5,062. Liabilit’ es $0,864; nominal assets $7,471; actual 
assets $5,050. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Jaeger Brothers & Lester, cigar man- 
ufacturers, assigned on the 11th inst. to S. W. Phillips, giving 
two preferences for $450. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Luedor Krudop, grocer, assigned on 
the oth inst. to Charles H. Cook, giving preferences to C. Van 
Thaden $1,060; H. K. Thurber $500; total $1,569. Liabilities 
$7,389 ; nominal assets $4,212; actual assets $1,809. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of O. G. McCall, 
lamps, show liabilities $9,847; nominal assets $3,623; actual 
assets $1,160. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John J. McCormick, dry goods, as- 
signed on the gth inst. to William S. Keiley, giving prefererces 
to J. Gregg $173; Miss Galligan $157; J. Gordan $35; William 
Badian $92; Eleventh Ward Bank $250; Ellen J. McCormick 
$2,136 ; total $2,843. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of S. Michaelis & Co., 
wholesale tobacco, show liabilities $44,399; nominal assets 


assets 


"@41,157 ; actual assets $20, 107. 


NEW YORK CITY.—tThe schedules of Eugene P. Peyser, 
gents’ furnishing goods, show liabilities $17,875; nominal as- 
sets $14,978; actual assets $8,462. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Jonathan Van Doren, 
advertising agent, show liabilities $22,048; nominal assets 
$9,438; actual assets $3,096. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Morris Weinstock, stables, assigned 
on the 7th inst. to Frederick Lewis, without preference. His 
liabilities are about $40,000, including $11,000 mortgage on real 
estate. 
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OSWEGO.—John Dunn, maltster, assigned on the 7th inst. 
He was formerly in 
the milling business, and was burnt out in September, 1879, 
He was also 
The liabilities are reported 
; assets $30,000. Of the indebtedness, $10,000 is 
secured by mortgage on his malt house, leaving $100,0co unse- 


to John Dorsey, Jr, without preference. 


suffering a loss of $60,000. Insurance $§2,c00. 
in the fruit evaporating business. 
at $110,000 


cured, against which there is $20,000 unencumbered assets. 
OSWEGO.—H. W. 
sheriff. 


Gore, drugs, 


POUGHKEEPSIE.—Patrick E. Owens, shoes, is advertised 


to be sold out by the sheriff on a judgment for $457. 


SYRACUSE.—Elbert E. Whitman, agent of the Cortland 
Bent- 


Wagon Company, and general store, has assigned to R. E. 


ley, giving preferences aggregating $12,574, the largest being to 
Mrs, E. E, Whitman $2,600; J. & G. W. Crouse & Co. $3,011 ; 
Lydia A. Whitman $3,000; Leander Hine $1,700. The total 
; nominal assets about §18,oco, 

He attributes his failure to bad 
debts and maturing notes on stock and purchases not imme- 


liabilities are about $25,000 
including equity in real estate. 


diately available. 

TROY.—C. H. Rising & Co., wholesale and retail millinery, 
assigned on the 7th inst. to J. J. Alden. 
reported at about $8,000. They have been reported slow in 
payment for the past year. Mr. Rising has been in ill health, 
and his investments in real estate have been unprofitable, nota- 
bly the Troy hotel, on which, it is said, he lost $20,000; his real 
estate is all mortgaged. 

UTICA.—Lowery & Kelly, clothing, have 
Wheeler with preferences for $2,000, 
assets $3,503. 

WAPPINGER'S FALLS.—George D. marble, 
has failed and assigned to George Wood, giving preferences for 


$2,050. 3 Me a ‘ 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH.—John W. Parker & Co., general store, have 
assigned to G. H. Snow, giving preferences for $2,000. 


OHIO. 

ATHENS.—John Graham, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

CINCINNATI.—Charles Hilb, rags and iron, has assigned to 
Harry McKee, He had been in business twenty-five years, 

CINCINNATI.—Leopold Loeb, trading as Loeb & Co., mer- 
chant tailor, gave chattel mortgages for over $14,000 and 
assigned to John W. Harper. 

CINCINNATI.—W. H. Powell, trading as W. H. Powell & 

‘o., hats, caps and furs, has assigned to Howard Douglass. 
His liabilities are reported at $20,000, mainly in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

CLEVELAND,.—Foreman & Hanks, proprietors of the Ohio 
Preserving Company, gave a chattel mortgage for $2,000, and 
assigned to J. M. Stewart. 

COLUMbUS,—J. P. Byrne, grocer, has assigned to I. H. 
Crum. 

COLUMBUS,—John S, Watson, grocer, has assigned to J. 
H, Sharp. 

GALION.—Pogue & Cook, grocers, have assigned. 

JAMESTOWN.—A receiver has been appointed for A. B. 
Hudson, jeweler. 

SALEM.—Parks & Stauffer, grocers, have assigned. 

VERSAILLES,.—H. D. Delap, grocer, has assigned. 


OREGON. 
ASHLAND.—B. F. Reeser, general store, has assigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADFORD.—A. R. Stewart, trading as A. R. Stewart & 
Co., jewelry, has assigned. 

EASTON.—The stock of Mrs. Mary A. Baldwin, boots and 
shoes, was sold by the sheriff and bought in by B. F. Riegel, to 
whom she confessed judgment for $13,000. 

LEWSBURG.—J. D. Squires, jeweler, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

MEADVILLE.—C. H. Schissler, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

MECHANICSBURG.—M. C. Stayman, forwarding and 
commission, who recently assigned, owes $45,000; nominal 
assets $40,000; actual assets about $25,000; preferred claims 
$33,000. 

NE Ww BRIGHTON.—J. B. Anderson, grocer, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

NEW BRIGHTON.—Evan Pugh, books and stationery, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Owen Evans, dry goods, suspended on 
the 7th inst., the following judgments having been recorded 
against him: B, A, Evans $4,800; W. D. Casselberry $1,700; 
H. T. Evans $6,400; E. Evans $74,150; E. A. Evans $6,400; A. 
Abrahams $3,000; W. E. Evans $12,400. The total liabilities 
are $183,000, of which $75,000 is unsecured and mostly for 
merchandise. 

PHILADELPHIA.—M., Kahn, trading as M. Kahn, jewelry, 
has assigned to L. Massbaum., Liabilities about $10,000, mainly 
in New York, 

PHILADELPHIA. — Merrihew & Lippert, printers, have 
failed, and theinterest of E. G. Lippert is advertised to be sold 
by the sheriff on the 16th inst. on judgments for $2,440. 
bilities $3,500; the machinery cost $9,009, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Stevenson & Co., 
are advertised to be sold cut by the sheriff, 

PITTSBURGH.—Executions for $317,000 in favor of the 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ National Bank, and $109,000 in 
favor of Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, of New York, were issued 
on the oth inst. against the Siemans-Anderson Steel Company. 
When the company was formed in February, 1881, the stock, 
$1,500,000, and bonds $1,000,000, were given to Mr, R. J. Ander- 
son for his property, he virtually being the company, as the 
other stockholders had only a few shares,.to comply with the 
law. New York capitalists who were interested in forming the 
company took an option of a year to purchase the entire con- 
cern at a certain figure, provided Mr. Anderson “successfully 
developed the direct process for making steel and presented a 
satisfactory showing of the financial condition of the business. 
A short time ago the syndicate found that the floating debts 
were about $700,000, and much larger than they had expected. 
They did not want to assume them, and desired to get the 
property as cheap as possible. Certain propositions were made 
with the local banks which held the paper, and the latter agreed 
to grant an extension on $600,000 for one and two years, under 
certain conditions, Pending negotiations the executions were 
issued, and efforts are now being made to arrange matters. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GREENWOOD.—McNeil & Davis, general store, have 


failed, 
GREENWOOD,—J, H, Oldham, general store, has failed, 


assigned to E. H, 
Liabilities $3,534; actual 


McGregor, 


Lia- 


looking glasses, etc., 





has been closed by the 


The liabilities are 









GREENWOOD.—B. Reynolds & Co., general store, have 
failed. They sold largely on credit, and the crops proved a fail- 
ure in their section. 

McPHERSON.—W. H. Henderson, general store, is offering 
to compromise at 25 cents. 

ORANGEBURG.,—J, C. Pike, general store, has assigned, 
Liabifities $100,000 ; assets $130,000 ; preferences 815,000. It is 
said that he advanced over $100,000 to farmers, of which, it is 
thought, he will not be able to collect a large portion on account 
of the failure of the crops. He had been in business alone five 
years, and succeeded Bull, Scoville & Pike. 

TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS.—John W, Casey, of Casey & Co., grocers, is 
dead. The stock, valued at $2,000, has been attached for 
$1,300. “ 

MIDDLETON.—W. P. Macon, groceries and saloon, has 
been closed by the sheriff, 

NASHVILLE.—G. T. Cowgill, grocer, has failed, and sold 
out. Liabilities $2,600; nominal assets $2,500 in accounts. 

PARIS.—M. Yessner & Co., general store, have assigned. 
Liabilities $12,000 ; assets $6,000. 

PURDY.—J. D. C. Whitaker, general store, has assigned to 
R. E. McKing. Liabilities $4,700; assets $1,800. 

TEXAS. 

DALLAS.—A. A, Pearson, millinery, has assigned to O. P. Y. 
Fee, 

MEXIA.—Solomon Weiss, general store, who recently failed, 
owes $50,000; assets $25,000. 

VERMONT. 

RUTLAND.—J. & T. Caden, grocers, have gone into insolv- 
ency. Liabilities $20,000, of which $11,000 is secured. 

VERGENNES.—Mrs. Z. G, Warner, fancy goods, has been 


attached. 
VIRGINIA. 
IVOR.—E. P. Land & Co., general store, have assigned. 
PETERSBURG.—M. E, Boehm, dry goods, is advertised to 
be sold out by Charles F, Collier, trustee, 


WISCONSIN. 

APPLETON.—Thein & Nichols, plumbers, have failed. 
Liabilities $1,432 ; assets $932. 

MILLSTON.—Bradford & Jones, general store, have failed 
and turned over stock to some of the creditors. The others, it 
is said, will realize very little. 

MILWAUKEE.—C, E, Adams, boots and shoes, has been 
attached. Nominal assets $4,000; preferred claims $4,398. 

MILWAUKEE.—Kruse & Thormaclen, toys, are advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the 31st inst. on judgments 
aggregating $4,676. 

MILWAUKEE.—Herman Landeck, notions, has assigned to 
Adam Conrath, giving preferences for $950. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

DERBY.—Thomas Miller & Co, dry goods, etc., have 


assigned. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

COW BAY.—C. E. Rees, general store, has assigned real and 
personal property to William H. Neal and D. Murray for $316. 

HALIFAX.—George Davidson & Co., crockery, have as- 
signed, Liabilities $15,000; assets probably $7,500. 

HALIFAX.—Robert J. Reid & Co., produce, who recently 
failed, owe $1,250; nominal assets $1,800; actual assets very 


small, 4 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
TORONTO.—W. A. Cuile, provisions, has failed. 
TORONTO,.—Samuel Frisby, merchant tailor, offers to com- 
promise at 4o cents. 





BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 





ARKANSAS. 
EUREKA SPRINGS.—The Eureka Chemical Works have 
filed articles of association ; capital stock $60,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 
’ SAN FRANCISCO.—Rodgers, Meyer & Co., importers and 
commission, have dissolved. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—J, B, Wooster has retired from Woos- 
ter, Hubbell & Co., wholesale provisions, 
COLORADO. 
DENVER.—Parkinson & Franklin, crockery; McCarthy & 
Osborne, drugs, and Jensen, Bliss & Co., hardware, were burnt 
out on the roth inst, 
DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON.—Capelle & Brother, hardware, have dis- 
solved and been succeeded by The Capelle Hardware Company. 
WILMINGTON,—James F. Wood & Co., stoves, ranges, 


etc., have dissolved. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO.—Guild & Morrill, wholesale teas and cigars, have 
dissolved, C. A. Morrill continues. 

CHICAGO.—Shimmin & Gobel, upholsterers’ goods, have 
dissolved, Robert E, Shimmin continues, 

INDIANA. 

LAWRENCEBURG.—The People’s National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $110,000, William Probasco is 
president and Peter Brown cashier. 

lOWA 

DUBUQUE. —John Maclay & Co., wholesale and retail 
stoves, have dissolved, Schreiber, Concha & Co. succeed. 

PEORIA.—Day Brothers & Co., dry goods, have dissolved. 
Charles B. Day and L. L. Day retired; G, B. Cobleigh and 
H. F. Day were admitted. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE.—Ainslie & Cochran, foundry, have dissolved. 
Cochran, Ainslie & Thurman succeed. 

LOUISVILLE,—Chase & Clements, produce, have dissolved, 
John FE, Clements succeeds. 

LOUISVILLE.—Green & Huffaker and R. L. White & Co., 
wholesale boots and shoes, have consolidated as White, Green 
& Huffaker. 

LOUISVILLE.—The Gilbert & Mallory Publishing Company 
has been incorporated, with a paid in capital of $75,000. 

LOUISVILLE.—The Matthews Tobacco Extract Manu- 
facturing Company has been incorporated, with a paid in 
capital stock of $25,000 

LOUISVILLE.—Tarwater, Snyder & Rankins, wholesale 
hardware, have dissolved, H. R. Tarwater withdrawing on 
account of ill health. The remaining partners continue under 
the style of Rankins-Snyder Hardware Company. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT.—Phelps & Brace, wholesale grocers, have dis- 

solved, Phelps, Brace & Co, succeed, 


Tee oy oe 
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GRAND RAPIDS.—Houseman & May, clothing, have been WISCONSIN. 


succeeded by Houseman, May & Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS.—Shepard & Hazeltine, wholesale drugs, 


have been succeeded by Shepard, Hazeltine & Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS.—The Fourth National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $200,000. H. B, Watson is presi- 


Gent and J. M. Weston cashier. 


GRAND RAPIDS.—A. E. Worden & Co., wholesale notions, 
are closing out their business, and intend to manufacture 


furniture. 


MANISTEE.—The Manistee National Bank has been organ- 
ized, with an authorized capital of $100,000. Richard G. Peters 


is president, and George M., Burr cashier, 


dent, and John D. Norton cashier, 


MISSOURI. 


dent and A. A. Whipple cashier, 





sion, have dissolved. J. M. Johnson continues. 


ST, LOUIS.—Gestring & Becker, wagon manufacturers, 


have dissolved. 


ST. LOUIS.—McCombs, Caruth & Byrnes, wholesale hard- 
ware, have been succeeded by Caruth & Byrnes Hardware Com- 


pany, with a paid in capital of $215,000. 


ST, LOUIS.~The L. Bauman Jewelry Company has been 


incorporated, with a paid in capital of $250,000. 


ST, LOUIS.—The Manewal-Lange Cracker Company has 


been incorporated, with a capital of $100,000, one-half paid in. 


ST, LOUIS.—The Vulcan Steel Company and the Pilot Knot 
Iron Company have consolidated under the style of the St. Louis 


Ore & Steel Company ; capital $5,000,000, 


ST. LOUIS,—Waterman Brothers & Co., iron, steel and wagon 
Campbell & Co. 


wood work, have dissolved. Waterman, 
succeed, 


ST. LOUIS.—Wilson & Johnson, wholesale grocers, have 


dissolved, Wilson & Potwin succeed. 


ST. LOUIS.—Zott & Kollmorgen, Globe Vinegar and Pickle 


Works, have dissolved. The Globe Pickle Company succeeds. 


NEW MEXICo. 


ALBUQUERQUE,.—The First National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $50,000. M. S. Otero is president 


and Daniel Geary cashier. 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN.—Israel J. Salomon, of I. J. Salomon & Sons, 
rattan goods, is dead. 
BUFFALO.—James Adams, lumber, has admitted John F. 


Moulton, John A, Reed and Frank J. Moulton under the style 


of Adams, Moulton & Co. 
BUFFALO.—Bassett & King, 
Gustavus Bassett continues. 


hatters, have dissolved. 


BUFFALO.—Weller, Brown & Mesmer, furniture manufac- 


turers, have dissolved. Weller & Brown continue, 
LITTLE FALLS.—Whitman & Burrell, cheese factory, have 


dissolved, R. S. Whitman retiring. David H. Burrell and Walter 


H. Whitman continue under the style of Burrell and Whitman. 

NEW YORK CITY.—J. W. Cochrane, laces, has admitted 
G. A. Luebbers and A. B, Douglass, under the style of J. W. 
Corchrane & Co. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Nathaniel D. Higgins, of E. S. Hig- 
gins & Co., carpets, is dead. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Ivison and William N. Crane 


have withcrawn from Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., pub- 


lishers, and L. H, Blakeman has been admitted. 

NEW YORK CITY.—S. T. W. Sanford & Sons, patent medi- 
cines, have dissolved, and have been succeeded by an incorpo- 
rated company under the same title, the capital stock of which 
is $500,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—J. & H. Van Nostrand & Co., whole- 
sale grocers and produce, have dissolved by the death of John 
Van Nostrand. The surviving partners continue under the style 
of H, Van Nostrand & Co. 

SALAMANCA.—The Salamanca National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $50,000. Albert G, Dow‘is president 
and Warren Dow cashier. 

TONAWANDA.—Smith, Fassett & Co., 
solved. J. A. Fassett retired. 

TROY.—George H. Taylor, of Warren & Taylor, agricultural 
warehouse, etc., died on the 7th inst. a 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—Easton Shadford, wholesale leather, has 


sold out to B. P. Easton, 
CINCINNATI.—Thompson & Parker, lumber, have dis- 


solved. Thomson & Pierson succeed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA.—W. Chapion Browning, manufacturing 
chemist, has dissolved. Martin E. Parker liquidates. 

PHILADELPHIA.—E, W. Clark & Co., bankers and brokers, 
have dissolved. E, W. Clark, Sabin Ww. Colton, Jr., E. W. 
Clark, Jr., Edward E, Denniston, J. Milton Colton and Harold 
M. Sill form a new firm, under the same style. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Hamilton & Rainear, wire workers, 
have dissolved, and Thomas Hamilton continues, 

PHILADELPHIA,—J. A. Hayes & Co., wholesale boots and 
shoes, have dissolved. The same partners form a new firm 
under the style of Hayes, Fields & Co., with James C. Austin 
as special partner for $30,000 to December 31, 1886, 

PHILADELPHIA.—R. H. C. Hilf and Davidson Kennedy 
form a new firm under style of Hill & Kennedy, bankers and 
brokers. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Joseph G. James, of Edward T. Steel 
& Co., importers of cloths and woolens, died on the oth inst. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Lippincott & Trotter, wholesale grocers, 
have dissolved, and a new firm has been formed by the same 
partners under the style of Lippincott & Trotter (Limited), with 
a capital of $133,333. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Moyer, Tufts & Co., manufacturers of 
cabinetware, have dissolved by the withdrawal of Charles E. 
Tufts. The remaining partners continue under the same style. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Stevenson, Bernadou & Co., general 
commission, have dissolved by the death of George W. Ber- 
nadou. Stevenson, Fernald & Co. succeed. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Steward & Stevens, manufacturers of 
iron doors, shutters, locks, etc., have dissolved by the death of 
John Stewart, Jr. John S. Stevens continues, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Walton & Scott, manufacturers of 
furniture, have dissolved, and Joseph L. Scott continues, 

SALTSBURG.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with an authorized capital of $50,000, Archie Deery is presi, 
dent, and D, O, Brown cashier, 


lumber, have dis- 


















PONTIAC.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with an authorized capital of $100,000. Charles Dawson is presi- 


KANSAS CITY.—The Citizens’ National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $200,000. J. A. Cooper is presi- 


ST. LOUIS.—Alexander J, Leggat & Co., dry goods commis- 


| (Fr ORRESTER'S COMPLETE MANURES- 





















MILWAUKEE.—John Black, wholesale liquors, has sold out _ 
to J. Waldeck & Co, 
MILWAUKEE,—Leidersdorf & Mendel, wholesale tobacco, — 
have dissolved. B. Leidersdorf & Son succeed. i 
WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE.-G. H.& J.S. cee wholesale leather, have 
dissolved. 











ye VATORS. 


Oris BrorHers & Co., 
STANDARD eRe AND STEAM ELEVATORS 


OR ALL PURPOSES, 
No. 348 Broapway, NEw York. 
TUTTLE, MASTERS & cos 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 





BANKS MAKING COLLE CTIONS 
A SPECIALTY 













COLORADO. 
ae oe an haaeenre Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER: csc03 5 case ++++++...Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILLE Sones ++s++++++++First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD.................American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MACON) si stineruset seeeeeeR. F, Lawton, 
ILLINOIS. | 
CHICAGO. .. Traders’ Bank. x 
JACKSONVIL Sabin ne -Central Illinois Banking and Sav 
ings Association. 
IOWA. 
SURLGTON esta sie Merchants National Bank. 
SIOUX:GITY......5.5 +++++++.Sioux National Bank. 
STORM LAKE. teeeeee-eese. Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS..,....2.20:- Union National Bank. 
eh: MINNESOTA. og 
MARSHALL.................Lyon County Bank, 
MISSISSIPPI. “ 
MERIDIAN ..... + +ee+++++sMerchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY..............Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
FREMONG. 322.2% ++++++++-Hopkins & Willard. 
LINCOEN 5s. cena. aces . First National Bank. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON....... seee+eeerse+sJames Baldwin & Co, | 
AUBURN.... ...+.Watson & Neyhart. 
BUBRALOS s. aceshas Se of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE..........The Bank of Horneliavaltge 
ROCHESTER..... -++se++..City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE csceiesc site ...+.Third National Bank, 
WATERTOWN.......... .... Jefferson County National # 
OHIO. 
CANTON 3 eee eee ...G. D. Harter & Bro. ot 
CLEVELAND 3.10... +++++++Henry Wick & Co. + 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ree Fifth National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH. Iron Bein National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH 





“en 
PITTSBURGH (South Side). ‘Formers & Mechanics’ Bank. ah 








SOUTH CAROLINA. : 6 

GEORGETOWN ......... ..-R. E. Fraser, -—e? 
TENNESSEE. hae 
NASHVILLE. woepaeie ... Third National Bank, 
MEMPHIS? sce cetenes ..++++.First National Bank, 
TEXAS, 

FORT WORTH .............City National Bank. 
MARSHALL.... .. Garrett & Key. 
TEXARKANA. . Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
TYLER? See : .. Williams & Bonner. 
WACO....... ........... +... Waco National Bank, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN.... ..Second National Bank, 
PARKERSBURG. ....... ....Second National Bank, | 








FERTILIZERS. 
¥. BAKER-& BRO, 


fT. Established 1850. 


No. 215 Pearl Street, New You’ be 


COMPLETE MANURES 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, Orange — 
Trees, and every farm crop. id 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and are 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it requ 

and in the oorrect proportions. Wonderful results have Say 
obtained by their use. ‘AA’? Ammoniated Superphosphate 

“Pelican ” Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the abover from pure 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone. Prime Agricultural Chemi- 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts interesting — ve 
to planters mailed on application. 











FREE FROM ODOR. 
Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CROPS. 
Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed Free, | 
GrorGE B. ForrEsTER, A 
188 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 1 
« He 
toe 


ATLANTA COMMISSION. oe 
- 


A. AUSTELL, RICE, fe a 
Pres, Atlanta Nat. B’k, Pres, Ganced Tae ‘Smyrna, Ga. : 


4| USTELL & RICE, 
COTTON BUYERS, | 4 ” 
H. H. STARR, f ATLANTA, GA, Mi 











WITH AUSTELL & RICE, 
Orders from Spinners and Exporters solicited, ae 



































b 


J. L. Macautay. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1882. 








NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
Parte iv 2 oF CU), 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CoO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 
CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 


bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co, 





Gustavus C, Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 


EL OPKINS, TOM EDACS ¢ (AGT o A OFS E 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE - 


~ Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





ROBERT TANNAHILL. 


meer LANNAATLS, “& CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


W. T. TANNAHILL, 


Henry H, Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Louis Monjo, Jr. 
Ps hidaad BPHOWeFO, Flix, “COs, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
: P. O, Box 2478. 


Louis Monyjo, Sr. 





A. J. MAcCAULAay. 
ACAULAY “& CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 22 Wiiiiam STREET, NEw York. 


Particular attention even to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 





Oper reTOORE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 





OHNSTON BROS., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 





H. W. Farvey. RoBERT W. GOLSAN, 
Meelmeey =o? CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 3909. 


Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
celivery of Cotton. 


J. H. Farvey. 





mame. LOY T, & CO., 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





Lf. CRUMBTE, 


: COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW YorRK. 


Special attention ptags to orders for the buying and selling of 
COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YorRK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


wrasse O. CORN *& CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


R, PRESTON &.CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Particular attention o— to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 

















Sie eeoUlsS COMATSSION. 





EVERINGHAM & CoO,, 


Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special correspondence pranaiing tbe markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


er gee A. tORIVER “ox GOs, 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDWARD A. DRIVER. B. F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





QIN CK Gite OL acer. C0. 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 


VEL) eT DLE he? GOs 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore, 


EpwArD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. PopEC, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY, EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Rey CTY.” 
OSS, (STRONG CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


E. B, STRONG. <30> REYNOLDs. 


S. D. Foss. <5 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 


JOSE SE. Bure Oeeac GC Ole 
GRAIN AND PROVISION 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1865. 
Hl. LARMINIE & CO., 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 





Buy and sell future options 
on margins. 





No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. Buy and sell futures on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 


TILES, GOLDY & McMAHAN, 


PROVISION DEALERS 
AND 


General Commission Merchants, 
No. 133 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO ILL ISAIAH GOLDY, 
> . 


JOSIAH STILES. 
OLIVER M’MAHAN, 


PERLEY G. STILES, 


ORT 2 ks MOL DLN, & CO., 
PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 


92 & 94 La SALLE STREET, CHIcAGo, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. , NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK, 


YWANDLER-BROWN CO., 
Grain, Seeds and Live Stock 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions for future delivery bought and sold on margins 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, No. 133 LASALLE STREET, 
a 


Rooms 24 & 25, Room 17, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





O. KENYON 7&2 4CO;; 
Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





GIMGLACRY & CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


CHICAGO, LL 


Room 9g, 











Wm. M. Price, ‘"- - - - late of Wm, M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown, 
S. G. Price, - - - - - 


LESLIE MARMADUKE,- -~— - ; 
‘bBo MARMADUKE & 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL ST., St. Louts, Mo. 
Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 
a Sond pha COLT & ACO, 

COMMISSION 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AND 
FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


late of Wm, M. Price & Co, 
formerly Sec’y & Treas. St. 
Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 


COs 





COTTON, 





R tre LIC OLR BaP IG On, 
- BROKERS, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 21 N. Main St., St. Louris, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 





M. L. BLACK, 
COTTON BUYER, 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





OWMAN & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for « ral 
cash, or future delivery on margins. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 


RELIVE Soe VOLE Td, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





AMUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 
General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sales of Cotton 
for future delivery in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, 
through SMITH EpwArRDs & Co. 


HENRY HENTzZ, N. Y., Ju Commendam. 





& B&B. BEER, 
: COTTON, 
Oil and Oil Cake, and Meal Merchants, 


NEW ORLEANS, 


Orders for future delivery executed in New Orleans, New York 
and Liverpool. 





ONES. KE) GO a5 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ. 
ALEX, G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y, 


IDL AID ATR a OX OD 
HW COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORIEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 


and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 
[alm Sas MELE ES? BROS 
* COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








AVLY GG ALLEN, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


urchase and sale of Cotton for 


Special attention given to 
Yew Orleans and New York, 


future delivery on margins in 





R. G. Busu. E. F, PERILLOUX. 


USH & PERILLOUX, 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future celivery of Cotton or our market and through our 
corresponcents in New York and Liverpool, 


He RMAN 





MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt. 





E. F, GOLSAN, Manager. 


JEM preee BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $380,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS, 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos. O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O’Connor & Co, Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F. GoLsan, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 





INCORPORATED. Paid up Capital, $23,000. 


EMPHIS BOARD OF TRADE 
286 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HUGH McCREA, President. 
E. A. KEELING, Manager. J. M. LANIER, Secretary, 
DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Grain and ‘Provisions 
ON COMMISSION. 
Will make a specialty of executing orders for the purchase or 
sale of contracts for the future delivery of Grain and Provisions 


in the Chicago market, and for Cotton for future delivery in the 
New York market. Correspondence solicited. Send for circular, 


Tees: H, ALLEN &\CO., 
Cotton Factors, 





No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. 


Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 





JERE ONE FONES & CO., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 


No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Cm SG fo CORE I BSE 
Cotton Buyer, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Liberal advances on Cotton consigned to Messrs. WHITNEV, 
POUSLAND & Co., Boston, Mass. 





] [JON GUNDELL & MAYHOFF, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
COTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEw York. 
Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 


in New York and New Orleans, 





J. T. FARGASON. J. A. HUNT, Cc. C. HEIN. 
Fe Ds HARGASONM, (&21COs, 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 
No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 FRONT Sr., 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 


R, A, PARKER, 





VA An LALMON 2 CO, 


ae al « 
Buyers of Cotton for Foreign 
Account, 
No. 5 MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A. A. PATON & CO. 
No, 409% North Third Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


) ( A. B. PATON, 
and - No. 28 Knowsley Build’g, 
LIVERPOOL, 





ILL, FONTAINE & CO., 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No. 116 SOUTH MAIN St., St. Louts, Mo, 


WwW! TSON VEN GETES 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Watson & HILL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Watson & Co., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cotton Buyers and Commission Merchants, 


(> Advances on consignments to WATSON & Co., Liverpool. 








BUFFALO COMMISSION. 





BOHALL CO: 
GRAIN DEALERS 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N. Y, 





32 
EW YORK BELTING AND 
PACKING COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 


In every form adapted to Mechanical Purposes, comprising 





MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEADING 
AND SUCTION HOSE. 


“TEST” HOSE.—This extra quality of Hose is made ex- 
pressly for Steam Fire Engine use, and will stand a pressure of 
400 pounds per square inch. 

ANTISEPTIC RUBBER-LINED LINEN HOSE.—The 
lightest Hose manufactured for use on Hand or Steam Fire 
Engines. Will stand a pressure of 300 pounds per square inch. 

CAR SPRINGS of a superior quality, and of all the various 
sizes used. 

SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS for grinding ard 
polishing metals. The Original Solid Emery Wheel, of which 
all other kinds are imitations and greatly inferior. 





CAUTION.—Our name is stamped a on all our best 
Standard Belting, Packing and Hose. uy that only. The 
best ts the cheapest. 

Warehouse: 37 & 38 Park Row, New York. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, TreEAsuRER. 





RCHER & PANCOAST 
MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
CANS leak Gok Eis, 
67 Greene and 68, 70, 72 & 74 Wooster Streets, 
NEW YORK, 


A SPECIALTY OF 


furnishing Dwellings and Churches with 
' GAS FIXTURES 
Adapted in style and finish to the architecture and 


interior Gecoration. 





WEETLAND & CoO., 
Manufacturers ot 
THE SWEETLAND CHUCK, 
NEw HAveEN, Conn. 


PROFESSICNAL. 





beers HEMENWAY & SAVAGE, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 





5 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
/ YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 





IX, NOBLE & WHITE 
NA > , 
M Solicitors, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





ENRY W. HARTER, 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
¥é Attorney, 

CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO, 
Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts, 


Refers to C, Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York ; Ex-Chief Justice Aynew, Beaver, Pa. 





(ar erer A. FINKBINE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 
403 COURT AVENUE, 


OHN H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 
NEW YORK. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











137 BROADWay, 
; WARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


/ ATHANIEL FOOTE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
47 POWERS BUILDING, 


ROCHESTER, N. V, 
Sy eATeee BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 








509 OLIVE STREET, 


LJ CARSCALLEN, 
s Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








(Po? ONS, McNAB & MULKERN, 
Barristers, Attorneys, &c., 
LONDON, Canapa, 





M CHAEL GRU, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
44 Court STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


be W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 
] / UOLOCH, TILT, McARTHUR & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


TORONTO, ONT, 
J. B. M'ARTHUR J, CROWTHER, JR. 





MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





S. W. cor. Kine & CuuRrcH Srs., 
W. MULOCK. J TILT. 
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A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


TEXTILE FABRICS, 


The Organ of the Trade. 





WOOL sa 
AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Contains specially written reports from 


all the Wool and Worstec centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 
PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Subscription, yearly, £1 ros. 6d; 
half-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


Re BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF ‘PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

instructive notes upon plans and methods in every cepartment 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 
8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 
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COKE, 

A.A. Hutchinson’ & Bro: c')ccesaes- sracnnies ste 04 Fifth avenue. 
MeClure& Gos 28iee se ae cee te enact cei 14 Smithfield street. 
DISTILLERS. 

Yos,;S. Pinch &iCo.vaew cme nen sc (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK, 

Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limitec)............. 89 Wood street. 
FURNACE BUILDERS, 
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GLASS. 

Robertqladdell ee cero ese Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c. 
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Rochester Tumbler, Cow sc. . ca csisrsess ve (Tumblers exclusively). 
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Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
i eesoderocarsi Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


J. Pamter& ‘Sonsicscas cgect ensues Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co.. (Limited)\o.o0. .ciccc seers 23 & 25 Seventh street. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 


PLOWS. 
Breed & Edwards. 


SHOVELS, ETC. 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co,........ ceccesesees Dinwiddie street. 
STEEL. 

Singér, Nimick Go"Gow, punsecesnaceesicieeeo eer 83 Water street. 
STOVES. 

Graff, ‘Husus 6 (Co.. 22, aceebaaent as 206 & 208 Liberty street. 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 
Beymer, Bauman & Cosas et ws ov a uaa was 39 Fifth avenue, 
Co. Wells Ga G an, wesnittandn aceon teens 70 Fifth Avenue, 
WIRE. 


Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor Third & Bingham sts., S$ S, 
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As a financial and commercial BAS alate foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practical service to business men, 


Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States ané Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature, 


As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
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POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just : 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


= Tue LARGEST TANNERS OF 
SOL Eo gl AS ELE 
In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosToN. 


SHAW -BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER; 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW, 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 





Ana Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


-WORSTED YARNS. 





HE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. ( Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatin , Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. 





IE PEPE SS BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission, Merchants, 


eS OFFICE, = WAREHOUSES, 
152 FEDERAL ST., 234 to 240 PURCHASE ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


REFERENCES: 
E R. Mupce, SAWYER & Co., 
PARKER, WILDER & Co., 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Established 1859. 


Boston. 





Pike ee OG GOREY, 
BANKERS. 


DEALERS IN SHOE AND LEATHER, GROCERY, 
WOOL AND SILK NoTEs, 


No. 256 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 
C. H. PinkuaM, Jr. 


JosEePrH Davis, 
E. H. Corey. 


Special, 
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PLM & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Ete., Ete. 


" FEDERAL StT., Boston. 
Warehouses: (18 MuRRAY StT., NEw York, 
tog LAKE ST., CHICAGO, LLL, 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills : 
Waterbury, CONN re 2 


THOMASTON, CoNN 





LV fF HOUSTON & CO., 
. MERCHANDISE - 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds o 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired, 
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R. LEESON & CO. 
“LINEN -THREADSS 
IMPORTERS.  7¥ 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for ; 

FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & ord name Scotland; and THE 

FLAx MILLS, Grafton, Mass. 

298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON 

The only Prize Medal of the Lonéon Exhibition, wast at 

Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cine i 

Exposition, 1879-'80; The Gold Medal Leather ition 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacture! 

Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the q ) 
work the machines would do, Did not exhibit at Pari 

celphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881, ie 
as te 


M.L.B.&CO, 
1856. . 


S.B. 
1800. 


M.L.B, 


B.&A. 
1845. > 


1867. 


RADFORD & ANTHO 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The late firm was dissolved by the death of Mr. 
Anthony, June 12, 1881. The surviving partner, under 
FIRM NAME, will continue WITH A FULLER STOCK 
EVER BEFORE the business which has been conduct 
out interruption for eighty-one years, as 
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Importers and 
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BOSTON, M. 





OHN £. SOUTR ie 


Packers of 


ro 
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AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD O 
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21, 23 & 25 FANEVIL HALL MARKET, 
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é a, 


Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore St 
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Weeno OF JHE WEEK. 


Special attention is asked to particular features 
of this issue of BRADSTREET’s. Its corre- 
spondence is rich in practical information. The 
letter from our San Francisco correspondent 
gives a comprehensive view of the year’s trade, 
so that from the facts presented it is easy to 
obtain a clear understanding of the present 
situation on the Pacific coast. The letter of our 
London correspondent is replete with valuable 
information regarding the London loan and 
investment market. Some advance information 
comes from Washington regarding matters in 
Alaska and the needs of that far-off purchase of 
Secretary Seward. Other correspondence less 
noteworthy, but all interesting and valuable, 
will be found in the appropriate place. Our 
telegraphic advices from the trade centres of the 
United States present the customary amount of 
information for men of business, while the edi- 
torial discussion is perhaps more than usually 
instructive from the practical point of view. The 
information contained in the article on Alaska seal 
fishing is interesting and valuable. The Pribylov 
islands referred to lie in the heart of Behring 
sea, and are among the most insignificant land- 
marks known in that ocean. They are situated 
one hundred and ninety-two miles north of Oona- 
Jashka, two hundred miles south of St. Matthews, 
and about the same distance westward of Cape 
Newenham. They are far enough south to be 
beyond the reach of permanent ice-floes, upon 
which polar bears could have made their way to 
the islands, though a few of these animals will 
doubtless always be present. Hence they 
afforded the fur-seal the happiest shelter and 
isolation, for their position seems to be such as 
to surround and envelop them with fog-banks 
that fairly shut out the sun nine days in every 
ten during the summer and herding season. 











The general trade situation throughout the 
country is improving with the advance of the 
season. This is reflected in special telegrams to 
BRADSTREET’S from correspondents at twenty- 
eight cities, received yesterday. Several encour- 
aging features of business noted last week report 
an augmentation during the past seven days. 
The logging interests in northern Minnesota and 
Wisconsin have been favored with some snow, 
and a revival in the boot and shoe trade are con- 
spicuous illustrations. The total distribution of 
the latter, however, since January 1, 1882, is not 
quite up to that of the corresponding time last 
year. At Providence, Detroit, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and in the west generally the outlook is 
good for a spring trade of large volume. In the 
south and southwest, however, but little relief is 
known to have been felt from the cramped condi- 
tion recently forced upon the planters and store- 
keepers. Many will have to be carried through 
the season. Recent failures in Georgia and else- 
where in the south tell the story of this. Recent 
floods in Indiana and Tennessee have so swollen 
the rivers as to cut off trade. Boats are tied 
to the banks, and noattempts are made to make 
trips. Throughout this region, therefore, some 
damage to general trade is being sustained, the 
general effects of which will be shown hereafter. 
Collections in Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas and 
Ohio have improved of late, which cannot help 
having a favorable influence on business. The 
failures of the week are fully up to the average 
of the corresponding time in 1881. 





Wall street has been engaging itself all the 
week with the continuing subject of the railroad 
war. ‘This, it may be remembered, was to have 
been settled by the signing of the articles of 
peace on Saturday last, and the prices of the 
trunk line stocks had been carried up from 4 to 5 
per cent. on the strength of the reports. During 
the past week the combination of large operators 
who had effected the rise seem t> have had their 
hands full in sustaining prices at the level to 
which they had with great skill and labor con- 
trived to put them. Needless to say, there were 
no articles of peace signed on Saturday last; but 
we have, as the nearest approach to it, the meet- 
ing of the vice-presidents of the hostile com- 
panies on Thursday to prepare a plan of 
compromise. This was subject to the ratifica- 
tion of President Garrett and the managers of 
the Grand Trunk road; and a rumor, started 
yesterday about one o’clock, that Mr. Garrett had 
refused to agree, tumbled prices down on the 
stock market in the most alarming manner. 
Afterward they steadied up, and just at the close 
made a sharp recovery. Outside of the pool of 
operators referred to, the other large operators 
have seemed to be waiting to see how things 
are going, merely trading for small turns in 
the meantime. Late yesterday afternoon it was 
reported in the street that the agreement had 
been ratified, and the war was over. 





Reading was the great feature of the stock 
market yesterday, when the last of what is 
McCalmont stock was 
thrown upon the market in continuous blocks, 


now known to be the 


and with such rapidity that about sixty thousand 
shares were sold in less than two hours—one 
firm of brokers doing all the selling. Under 


ordinary circumstances this would have broken 


down the price of the stock, and everything with 
it, much as the Denver & Rio Grande raid did 
some weeks ago. But the whole of 
stock was taken as fast offered above 
60, and it was at once surmised that the only 


mass 
as 








person equal to so big an operation was Mr. 
Vanderbilt. When this was seen there was a 
general scramble to buy the stock, under which 
the price sharply advanced. The McCalmonts 
have been selling all the week, and the trans- 
mission of the proceeds of their immense hold- 
ings has caused foreign exchange to rise very 
high, an advance of one point being recorded 
yesterday. 


It is a most unfortunate thing that the capitalist 
classes of Europe should be furnished sound 
reasons for shunning American investments, 
owing to the devious ways of our railway man- 
For months the market values of Ameri- 
can railway shares have fluctuated on mere 
rumors as to what the trunk line presidents would 
or would not do. 
that the prolonging of such conditions should 


agers. 


It is not surprising, therefore, 


have largely driven American railway securities 
back from Europe. In order that the wonderful 
resources of the United States may be developed 
to the utmost possible extent, we have yet to 
draw capital freely from Europe. 
a most serious question whether the methods of 


It is, therefore, 


our leading railway corporations are not creating 
a distrust in Europe which will prove abiding. 
The truth is that the interests involved are above 
and beyond those of any three or four railways, 
or even those of any three cities. The questions 
involved in ‘this whole controversy are of the 
first magnitude. We again record our belief 
that an exhaustive congressional inquiry is in 
order. 
themselves agree upon rates to and from the four 
seaboard cities, and maintain them, then it is the 
proper business of the general government to 
step in and doit forthem. The country at large, 
as intimated, is not so much interested in the 
outcome of railway and municipal rivalry as in 
the necessity of showing to European bankers 
and publicists that the United States will continue 
to afford the best opportunities for profitable 


If the railway managers cannot among 
> D> 


investment. 


Late advices from leading iron manufacturing 
and distributing centres east and west show the 
general situation to be exceptionally strong and 
the markets buoyant. 
ordinary reserve of stocks has not been felt for 


So far, the absence of an 


two reasons: first, January needs were antici- 
pated in December; and, second, the winter 
demand has not arrived. As to pig iron, it is 
only in exceptional ‘instances that provision is 
made for wants beyond March 1. Negotiations 
are now in progress for renewals and extensions 
of contracts. Prices are $1 higher than during 
November and December. High grades are 
completely absorbed, and the quantity of low 
grade iron available is very small. There is 
more willingness to sell foundry “at current 
quotations for future delivery than gray forge, 
as the demand for the latter is in excess of 
The improvement in 
furnace construction and management is mate- 
rially adding to the output. Numerous instances 
are at hand where an increased output of 25 
per cent. has been recently obtained. There 
is.a more general overhauling of furnaces to 
increase the output, and the industry looks to 
this source as the largest factor of increased 
supply. 
and imports are meagre. Foreign quotations re- 
main high under a steady demand. Ocean tonnage 
for the first quarter will not be sufficient to meet 
the necessities of the iron trade. Tonnage has 
been engaged for large ore supplies. Large 
shipments of steel blooms, steel rails and Besse- 
mer pig have been arranged for to compensate 


estimated production. 


English and Scotch iron have advanced, 





for the deficiency on this side. Railroad require- 
ments which must be met between April and 
September must be met abroad. 


are extended on requirements which can be post- 


Concessions 


poned to suit the convenience of American rail 
manufacturers. In consequence of the oversold 
condition of American mills, there is a fresh 
movement of The 
Treasury decision removes one obstacle to the 
importation of blooms. 


inquiry abroad, recent 


In 
spite of the creditable resolution to adhere to last 


Merchant iron is very scarce and firm. 


fall’s card of prices, there is an advancing tend- 
ency at work. There is very little to prevent 
bar iron advancing 3c. east and 23¢c. at Pitts- 
All mills 
are sold to March 1, and manufacturers are daily 
importuned to book orders for March and April 
at present quotations. This business is mostly 
declined, as it involves too much risk. 


burgh. Demand is ahead of supply. 


A large 


and more are 
coming, for bridges and every sort of iron work. 
Builders are anxious to fix cost of iron and steel, 
and the hesitancy of manufacturers is acting as a 
lever to lift prices to a limit which includes com- 
pensation for risk. Special prices are offered for 
A sharper demand, it would 
seem, must harden prices still further, and this 


number of inquiries are out, 


prompt delivery. 


seems to be the opinion of consumers as well as 
producers, and accounts for the efforts made 
to all around, from sup- 
plies of coal and ore up to steel and hardware. 
Structural iron is especially active, and at firm 


anticipate wants 


prices. Large building operations are projected, 
Plate 
and tank iron is strong, and many mills are 
entering contracts for April and May delivery. 
Muck iron has advanced $5 per ton in five 
and 


and specifications are submitted for bids. 


months; charcoal anthracite blooms are 
scarce, and an active demand prevails at the 
present high figures. Wrought pipes and tubes 
are the subject of active inquiry, and mill capacity 


The 


activity in light and heavy and galvanized sheets 


is anticipated for sixty days generally. 


continues, and mills have from to four 


At the recent advance made by 


two 
months’ work. 
branches of the Nail Association, held in four 
places, there is a fair, but as yet not a strong, 
demand. 





The Governor of the state of New York is 
seriously in need of light on the tax question. In 
his message of the other day he virtually recom- 
mends that an attempt be made to so perfect the 
assessment laws that the taxes nominally levied 
on personal property can be collected. A more 
ridiculous proposition could scarcely be given 
It is an 
insult to the intelligence of Governor Cornell to 


out by the ‘governor of a great state. 


even imagine that his utterances .on this subject 
are anything more than an attempt to cater to 
The late Isaac 
Sherman, who did such good work in clearing 


the prejudices of the farmers. 


up the subject of taxation that no good reason 
exists for Governor Cornell’s apparent ignorance, 
formulated a most feasible plan of taxation for 
the state of New York, under which personal 
property was to be practically free from direct 
taxes. Mr. Sherman made clear the meaning of 
his proposition in the following words: ‘* Under 
the proposed system, )Wimary taxation is limited 
to real estate and a few hundred bankers and 
corporations, and the great mass of the people will 
be free from the unnecessary annoyance and 
inquisition of primary taxation; and still taxes 
imposed under this system will finally be found 
uniformly adjusted in all prices of consumable 
commodities and in rents.” 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

One of the most striking developments of the 
day is the extent to which modern business, in 
the wider sense, is coming to be conducted on a 
basis of statistics. In the days when Stephen 
Girard flourished the merchant sent out his ship- 
load of goods on a venture, as it was termed, 
without knowing on the day of the vessel’s de- 
parture the condition of the markets at the ports 
to be visited with respect to supply and demand. 
The plan was to go from one port to another 


until opportunity for a profit should offer. Not 
infrequently, on prolonged yoyages, a cargo 


would be turned over four or five, or even a 
dozen, times. To-day goods are sold by telegraph 
between New York and Liverpool, or the latter 
And the state of affairs at 


principal commercial centres is telegraphed from 


city and Bombay. 


one to another, so that the bulletin boards on the 
trade exchanges of the world reveal from hour to 
hour the variations in the supplies of this or that 
commodity, the sales thereof, prices, and, to a 
considerable degree, the rate of consumption. 
From this point of view, one of the most in- 
teresting things is to observe on any one of the 
great cotton exchanges the receipt by telegraph 
and the bulletining of the varying statistical posi- 
tion of the fleecy staple. Take the floor of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. 
the close of the previous day is exhibited on the 


The position at 


blackboards, and as tidings come in of the crop 
of the condition of the 
southern markets, the Liverpool market, the India 


movement for the day, 


and Egyptian movements, all are bulletined, so 
that at the close statistics having’an entirely new 
meaning have not unlikely moved upon the boards. 
of the methods 
and conditions of modern commerce. The ap- 
pliances of modern rendered 


The scene is highly illustrative 


have 
the wise cotton 
spinner, or the speculator, however bold, 
gether with the miller who turns 
grain into flour for the world’s consumption, are 
careful to study statistical positions from all 
tas 
thus seen that statistics, instead of being attract- 
ive only to the student and economist, are of 
immediate and vital to the man of 
Indeed, there are no more accom- 
plished statisticians than the half dozen or more 
great speculators who are prepared at times to 
” or ‘*short” of this or that leading 
Genius has been called a capacity for 
hard work. 


invention 


this possible, and therefore 
to- 


merchant 


points of view before buying or selling. 


interest 
business. 


go ‘long 
staple. 
The successful speculative genius 
is looked upon by the unreflecting majority as 
a man blessed with power to divine a situation, 
while the simple truth is that he has capacity 
for analysis and study so great that, were he to 
depart from the lines of investigation which 
yield direct profits, the outcome could hardly fail 
to be scientific analyses and inductions of the 
first importance and value to mankind. The 
offices of these great operators are to-day well 
equipped bureaus of statistics. Not one of them 
but has its private wires radiating in various 
directions, over which are received the latest 
tidings regarding the growing crops, stocks in 
store and the spirit of home and foreign markets. 
On a low estimate tens of thousands of dollars 
are annually spent by individuals and private 
firms in gleaning promptly information of imme- 
diate ,And it thus 
happens that, while the Agricultural Depart- 
ment or the Bureau of Statistics at Washington 
complains, and with reason, of insufficient appro- 
priations, these leaders in speculation are not so 
crippled. 


commercial significance. 


Take the case of cotton, which, owing to the 
mode of handling and the way in which it is con- 
sumed, may be called more than any other, so to 
speak, a purely statistical crop. A few large 
perfected their sources of 
information that, taken in connection with care- 
fully kept records of previous conditions and 
outturn of crops, they are in some years able 


concerns have so 


to know beforehand so much about a crop 
and its final count that their supposed ventures 
partake of the character of secure investments 
rather than speculation. But these concerns are 
exceedingly few in number. It is notorious that 
there has existed great room for development in 
the matter of reporting the condition and after- 
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ward the outturn of the cotton crop in advance of 
the actual count on September 1. This, in order 
that fairly trustworthy returns may be at the 
command of the public. The movement of cotton, 
as stated, is so purely statistical that the perfect- 
ing of some trustworthy method of reporting the 


‘| crop is about the only missing link in the general 


situation. This done, merely blind speculation 
could not fail to be materially lessened. It was 
to this end that BRADSTREET’S set out a year 
ago to deyelop precise methods of cotton report- 
The general public is entitled to such 
advance information, if not at the hands of the 
government, then from some private institution 
with sufficient prestige to command the situation. 


ing. 


What is true of cotton is also true, but to a. 


different degree, of all the great commercial 
crops—?. e., those which are footballs on the 
world’s trade exchanges. -It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the situation, as regards wheat, corn 
and provisions or other staple products, can 
never be known at a given date with the pre- 
cision possible with respect to cotton. But much 
more is possible than is now accomplished. 
Successful crop reporting is the real starting 
point or basis of modern commercial statistics, or 
the pass-key to the business situation from year 
to year. It is, therefore, as plain as noonday 
that the developing and perfecting of crop 
reporting is the first thing to be done in order 
that the speculative side of modern business may 
be in a measure corrected. It is notorious that 
the efforts of the general and state governments 
have not been successful, and that the reports 
of the National Cotton Exchange are laughed at 
by the men who make them. The proximate cause 
of their failure is that there is such a division of 
responsibility among the different cotton exchange 
committees that success is impossible. The 
of summarizing whatever returns are 
received is, of course, handed over to irresponsi- 
ble clerks, and the outcome is as stated. Beyond 
this, a moment’s reflection will show that, as 
we have previously indicated, successful crop 
reporting is essentially a branch of news getting, 
and should attach itself to journalism. The 
individual qualities essential exist in the editorial 
room rather than in the counting room. But 
above and beyond these conditions it is first 
necessary that a journal shall have sufficient 
prestige to command attention over the entire 
country. For lack of this prestige some journals 
have tried crop reporting, but only to fail. To 
get adequate returns from a single state and 
ports of other states was easy, but to do more 
was impossible. 

The attention which BRADSTREET’s has re- 
ceived at the hands of the business classes in the 
immediate cotton regions, in the furtherance of its 
efforts to report the condition and outturn of the 
crop of 1881-82, as well as the alacrity displayed 
in answering our queries addressed to every 
county in the United States concerning the corn, 
wheat, and other commercial crops, affords con- 
clusive evidence that the first essential to success 
in reporting accurately the leading crops of the 
United States is fully within our grasp. We 
propose, therefore, to push on from this point 
until the utmost development possible has been 
attained. It is earnestly believed that no one 
thing can be done which will confer so great 
benefits on modern trade as_ this proposed 
perfecting of crop-reporting methods. It must 
necessarily foster legitimate trading, as opposed 
to speculation. Having thus indicated what we 
purpose to accomplish, in bringing into clearer 
relief the starting point, or foundation stone, 
of commercial statistics, the use, abuse and value 
of business statistics in general will be dealt with 
in a succeeding article. 


work 





THE TEXAS COTTON CROP, 1880-81, 
AGAIN. 

The Galveston ews of January 3 contains an 
ill-tempered attack on BRADSTREET’S, induced 
primarily, we suppose, because of our being un- 
able to accept their figures, as published Septem- 
ber 1, for the cotton crop of 1880-81 grown in 
Texas; and that, instead, we did publish in our 
issue of December 24 an authoritative statement 
of the Texas yield, based on original investiga- 
tion, As we have already explained in our pre- 


vious article, it was found on examination that 
the figures published by the ews were in some 
instances manifestly incorrect, and believing that 
its system of counting the crop was faulty, and 
almost certain to lead to duplications of the same 
cotton, decided to investigate the matter and 


ascertain exactly what amount of cotton had been 
produced in that state. 


the size of the crop grown therein, we must insist 


that the cotton trade in general and every other 
for if 


cotton growing state has an equal interest; 
Texas, out of the last crop of 6,606,000 bales, is 
to be credited with having raised 106,000 bales 


more than was actually grown, that number of 
bales must be deducted from the actual growth of 


some one or more of the other cotton growing 
states, thus making all calculations or estimates 
of future crops more or less deceptive. The crop 


of 1881-82 clearly illustrates the soundness of 


this view, and shows the need of having as 
nearly as possible correct reports of the growth 
of each state. It is admitted by all authorities 
that the crop of last year varies greatly in the 
different states, and that the reduction in the crop 
of Texas is relatively greater than in some other 
states ; so, in estimating the crop, it will make a 
material difference, whether the reduction in 
Texas of, say, about 29 per cent., or that in Mis- 
sissippi or Alabama of, say, about 14 per cent., is 
calculated on the 106,000 bales claimed by the 
News as having been grown in Texas over what 
is officially reported to us. j 

In making our investigation of the Texas crop, 
we decided to adopt the same system of compila- 
tion as in that of the National Cotton Exchange 
in calculating the crop of the whole country— 
that is, to count the cotton at each of the final 
points of shipment. In doing this for the Texas 
port movement we took the official figures of the 
Cotton Exchange. For the movements via the 
different lines of railroads leading out of the 
state, we had official figures from each road. 
For the movement at and from Shreveport, we 
had the official figures of the Cotton Exchange 
at that point. The only item we estimated was 
the amount of cotton hauled to the lower Red 
river, and for that our figures are nearly the same 
as those given by the Vews. 

The result of our investigation proved the crop 
of Texas to be 1,154,000 bales. This was 
116,000 more than we had in a previous paper 
estimated the crop, andywe frankly wade this cor- 
rection and revised our figures for the growth of 
the other states accordingly. That certainly did 
not show malicious injustice to Texas. The 
News in its attack does not in any way impugn 
the correctness of our figures, but simply inti- 
mates that we must adopt theirs. If, as the 
News claims, Texas raised 1,260,247 bales of 
cotton, what has become of it? From the official 
returns, we show that only 1,154,000 bales were 
shipped out of and consumed in the state. What 
became of the difference, say, 106,247 bales ? 

Since receiving the Vews article of January 3 
and the figures sent us we have again carefully 
gone over the ews’ statement of September 1, 
and can only repeat that we still believe them too 
large, and must decline to adopt them. On re- 
examination, we find that the Wews did deduct 
fart of the cotton shipped from Houston, say, the 
33,658 bales via Texas Central Railroad, and the 
853 via Great Northern Railroad, and that they |? 
also made some deduction for transhipped cotton 
at Mineola and Longview. But we do not find 
any deductions for similar transhipments at 
Dallas, Jefferson, Waco and other points where 
duplicate counting would be liable to occur. 

The New York Cotton Exchange receives 
regularly official reports from four points in 
Texas, and their figures differ materially from 
those given by the News at each, except Bren- 
ham. For that place the difference is small, and 
probably due to the fact that the Mews’ count was 
made from August, 1880, to August, 1881, while 
the Exchange reports are from September to 
September, in the same year. 
some discrepancies: 


Following are 


Cotton Exchange. 


News. 
















While we quite admit 
the truth of what the A’ews says regarding the 
interest that Texas, as a state, has in knowing 





know within fifty skins, one way or the other, | 
when the whole number has been secured. 





























































It would thus seem, from the above, that the 
News overcounted 23,504 bales at Dallas, 9,0 03 
bales at Waco and 6,453 bales at Jefferson. ) 
News, in its article of the 3d inst., certainly 
mistaken in saying that ‘every one of the 50,857 
bales (shipped from Houston) were carefnlly 
deducted!”” For the 16,346 bales shipped | 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé Railroad we 
not deducted, but were included in the 61,6: 
bales counted as net cotton received from that 
road. In conclusion, we would say that our 
object has not been to attack the Mews, but | ) 
arrive at the whole truth, which, when ascer- 
tained, we publish. “¥ 





THE FUR-SEAL INDUSTRY. 

It is surprising how little is known, even 
among scientific men, in regard to the fur-se 
of the Pribyloy islands of Alaska. It is said 
that, during the progress of the heated contro- 


tion of Alaska by our government, frequ 
references were made to the fur-seal, and 
this animal was so vaguely known at that time 
that it was almost without representation in any 
of the best zodlogical collections of the world. 
The Smithsonian Institute did not even posse 
perfect skin aud skeleton, and yet thousands of 
men and millions of dollars have been employed 
in those distant regions in capturing, dressing 
and selling fur-seal skins during the last hundred 
years. In a few weeks the Census Office will 
publish a quarto monograph of 176 pages, by 
Henry W. Elliott, who has visited the Pribylov — 
islands for the purposes of studying the life and 
habits of these animals, and presents the result 
of his investigation, accompanied with twenty- 
nine plates, two maps and twelve sketch-maps, by 
the author, of the islands and the rookeries. Mr. 
Elliott, in his introduction, informs us that from 
the time of Steller, away back as far as 1751, up 
to the beginning of the last decade, the scientific — 
world actually knew nothing definite in regard to _ 
the life history of this valuable animal. Indeed, 
judging from the report, the truth connected 
with the life of the fur-seal, as it herds in count 
less myriads on the Pribyloy islands of Alas’ 
is far stranger than fiction. The author, ir 
treating this subject, has trusted to nothing say 
what he has himself seen, for, until these life 
studies were made, no succinct and consecutive 
history of the babits and movements of these 
animals had been published. a 
These seal islands of Behring sea are the on ly 
ones in the world that have the slightest con 
mercial importance to- -day. The vast breed ng- 
grounds bordering on the Antarctic have been. 
says Mr. Elliott, by the united efforts of all na- 
tionalities—misguided, short-sighted, and greed ly 
of gain—entirely depopulated; only a few thous- 
and unhappy stragglers are now to be seen 
throughout all that southern area where millio: 
once were found, and a small rookery, prote 
and fostered by the government of a Sou 
American state, north and south of the mouth. 
the Rio de la Platte, The following table, whi 
is impartially formed from careful estimates m: 
by Mr. Elliott, gives an exhibit of the enti 
number of fur-seal skins taken for taxes and s 
from the Pribylov islands between 1797 and 18 


inclusive. 


No. of skins. 
I anos (24 years)... 1,232,374/1879....... dao's ine eisiaeae 
: 742 (21 years)..... 
I (tg years)..... 





3,085 Total, 1796 to 1880.. er: 


The Alaska Commercial Company, by 
provisions of law under which they enjoy thei 
franchise, are permitted to take 100,000 nalel 
séals annually, and no more, from the Pribylo ‘ 
islands. ‘This they do in June and July of every 
year. After that season the skins rapidly grow 
worthless, as the animals enter into shedding, and, — 
if taken, would not pay for transportation and | 
the tax. These natives are paid goc. a skin ed 
the labor, and they keep a close account of 
the progress of the work every day, and bey 
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This is the only occupation of the 398 
eople here, and they naturally look well after it. 
Tn alluding to the commercial importance of the 
Alaska rookeries, Mr. Elliott says: ‘* When, 
therefore, we note the eagerness with which our 
civilization calls for sealskin fur, the fact that, in 
‘spite of fashion and its caprices, this fur is and 
always will be an article of intrinsic value and 
. n demand, the thought at once occurs that the 
‘government is exceedingly fortunate in having this 
great amphibious stockyard far up and away in 
the quiet seclusion of Behring sea, from which 
‘it shall draw an everlasting revenue, and on 
which its wise regulations and its firm hand can 
“continue the seals forever.” 


i. 


in 
FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES 
. AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ss ‘From a late number of Kemp’s Mercantile 
ef Gazette, published at London, we extract the 
following statistics, showing the number of fail- 
ures in the United Kingdom during the years 


2 n oted : 


1st gr. 2dqr. 3dqr. 4th gr. Total. 

ngland and Wales, 1870.. 4,478 3, 852 3,62 5 15,732 

Aes and Wales, 18 : 44h6 3,002 2,8 899 eels 1247 

‘England and oo 1881. . 3278 2,871 2,574 2,911 632 

Scotland, 1880............. ae 237 21 137 Ge 

— Scotland, 188. aie 185 190 178 103 746 

Treland, =p ag ea = a 2B 3 325 

ireland, 1 ER ede tes 2 4 4 2 242 
-A 

_ The decrease shown from quarter to quarter 


: during the past year, as well as in the totals dur- 


e satisfactory. The improvement is, however, 
more striking when the failures of the non-trading 
‘classes are deducted. Among the latter, the 
increase in financial embarrassments has been 
such as to call for special notice, it being under- 
stood that by ‘‘non-trading classes” are meant 
farmers almost exclusively. The figures are: 


‘a 








. 1878, 1879. 1880, 1881. 

hy! England and Wales. 626 1,106 1097 18 
' Scotland ..........-.. dewaeeee FA 110 56 
Treland......2+-..-2seeeeereveee 99 73 4o 
‘United Kingdom........... 461 741 1,405 1,254 1,014 


4 The failure of no joint stock companies is 
included in the above. The fact that a reduction 
‘in the number of embarrassments among British 
farmers and other ‘‘non-traders”’ has, during 
‘two years past, shown a tendency to decrease, 
vin spite of the continued aggravation of land 
troubles, is strong evidence that those most in- 
terested have grappled with the situation to some 
purpose. 
- BRADSTREET’S annual report of the number of 
failures occurring in the United States during 
“1879, 1880 and 1881, published January 7, as 
previously explained inf this journal, carefully 
xcludes all items not occurring strictly under 
‘the head of mercantile failures. A comparison 
- of BRADSTREET’S returns with those which have 
~ taken place in the United Kingdom is of interest. 
To make the comparison a fair one, however, it 
will be necessary to deduct the totals of non- 
' trading British failures from those in the table 
first given. This will leave the following as the 
¥ aggregate number of mercantile failures in the 
United Kingdom during the past two years, 
~ .compared with corresponding data in this country, 
as follows : 


, 


1880, 1881, 
MURUTCE AONE OOD 5 ois cscee «vive vee nedeinssens 12,412 11,606 
United RECS sislacicis te a@sicisiclale no's singe vesieoin 41350 5,929 


_ Thus, in 1880 the number of mercantile fail- 
ures in the United States amounted to a fraction 
; over 35 per cent. of those in the United King- 
dom during the same period, while in 1881 the 
proportion here to those abroad was about 51 
per cent. The total number of traders in the 
United States has been computed to be about 
one in every fifty inhabitants. The population 
‘of the United States exceeds that of the United 
Kingdom by about 15,000,000, and, although the 
_ latter country is generally regarded as ‘‘a nation 
of traders,” yet it is a matter of great doubt if 
the aggregate number of those engaged in 
strictly mercantile business there exceeds the 
total number in this country similarly employed. 
With full details on this point an interesting 
Be rstison as to the proportion of failures to 
successes in business in the two countries would 
at once suggest itself. Unfortunately, the data 
uired i is not at hand, 
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SHALL BRITISH MILLERS BUY 
AMERICAN WHEAT ? 

“Whatever be the cause,” says the London 
Miller, whether ‘‘cunning, ‘cornering,’ or some 
other, the Americans have not been shipping 
so freely this season as could be desired, 
and Europe must be supplied from other quar- 
ters.” It is wheat that is referred to. With this 
a text, our esteemed London contemporary writes 
along article. The A7/i//ey, it appears, has grave 
doubts whether the Minneapolis millers or those 
at Budapest, Hungaria, if transplanted to Eng- 
lish or Irish soil and obliged to use British grain, 
could turn out flour of as good a quality as they 
now make. ‘This averment is evidently made to 
show the faith felt in the capacity of English and 
Trish millers to make good flour when given the 
best material to work with. However, after dis- 
cussing this for over a column, the conclusion is 
wisely reached that it is, better to talk about what 
is, rather than what might be if this or that were 
the case. It is admitted, with ill-concealed 
regret, that British millers, either from ‘‘ super- 
stition’”’ or long usage, have become greatly 
enamored of American wheat with which to make 
flour. For this reason, principally, it is claimed 
that the American cereal has been shipped to 
England and Ireland, largely to the exclusion of 
wheat from other foreign sources. At this point, 
a paraphrase of the wise saw about not putting 
one’s eggs all into one basket is introduced for 
the occasion, and the flour makers on the little 
islands are admonished of the equally disastrous 
policy of depending on one basket for a supply 
of eggs. By this it is meant that British millers 
should encourage the importation of wheat from 
South Australia, from New Zealand, from India, 
from Persia and from Manitoba. Of wheat from 
the latter region it is stated that itis ‘‘ confess- 
edly superior to that grown in Minnesota and 
Dakota.’’ This is interesting. However, the 
intent of these rambling remarks by the eminent 
London authority is not ostensibly to encourage 
trade with the colonies. It has a deeper and more 
significant bearing than that. After recalling the 
British defeat at Yorktown one hundred years 
ago, and the eminently peaceful relations exist- 
ing between the two countries almost ever since; 
after alluding feelingly to the recent national 
bereavement here, and to the compliment paid 
the British flag at Yorktown—after recapitulating 
all this, and hoping for a continuance of brotherly 
love, etc., the J77//er candidly admits that, in its 
opinion, a war between ghe two countries is not 
an impossibility. The inference drawn in case 
of a war, and how supplies of wheat would be 
suddenly cut off, may readily be imagined. This, 
then, is the reason why British millers must not 
buy American wheat, to the exclusion of the 
grain of the colonies. Strange, though, that 
the British millers themselves, those who really 
do the milling, are not as confident of the supe- 
riority of wheat grown abroad elsewhere than in 
the United States. However, they have not 
bought as much here this year as usual, and now 
may be a good time to sample stocks elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, the A/7//er, at a future time, ‘‘ will 
return to this important subject.” 


ONE RUSSIAN CITY. 

That city is Tzaritzin. It isa small place, or, 
if you please, a large village. If located in the 
‘*far west,” here in America, it would certainly 
be called a ‘‘city.”” Tzaritzin has many char- 
acteristics to make it of interest to America. 
One is that it is showing surprising commercial 
and industrial enterprise. It is an important 
point on the Volga, about three hundred miles 
from its mouth and about nine hundred and eighty 
miles southeast of St. Petersburg. The Bakou 
naphtha fields, on the Caspian, and the fisheries at 
Astrakan, feed the commercial maw at Tzaritzin 
and during the past two years’ business there, it is 
described as having grown immensely. The 
electric light has been called into service, and a 
line of railway connects the city with the central 
government system of Russia, thus forming an 
outlet for what the Tzaritzinites have to sell. 
The population is cosmopolitan. This point of 
itself would especially interest an American. 
The salt product at lakes near the city is very 
large, and forms a valuable adjunct to the fishery 





interest. The trade in salt already comes into 
competition with the English article throughout 
southern Russia, and the business is reported 
to be extending. The naphtha produced at 
Bakou, on the Caspian, is one thousand miles 
distant from Tzaritzin. It is conveyed from 
Bakou in vessels drawing five to seven feet of 
water. These cannot go up the Volga further 
than a point ninety miles from Tzaritzin, owing 
to low water. There the cargoes are discharged 
on to flatboats, which complete the journey. 
The quantity of naphtha, kerosene, residue of 
naphtha, and various oils made from the residue, 
shipped to Tzaritzin and sent off by rail in 1881, 
is estimated by a correspondent of the London 
Lronmonger at from 160,000 to 170,000 tons, of 
which 60,000 tons were handled by one company. 
This firm pumps the kerosene into vessels at 
Bakou, transfers it in bulk to the flatboats later on, 
and at Tzaritzin pumps it into large iron tanks. 
By this method of transportation ‘a large economy 
has been effected. Other firms in the business 
ship in casks, which are very expensive in that 
region. The oil is transferred by rail to St. 
Petersburg, Riga, Brest, Kieff, Kharhoff, War- 
saw and elsewhere. ‘The residue is used for fuel 
for boilers, and certain extracts are distilled for 
dyeing purposes. is said to be 
‘‘equal to the imported article,” which fact is 
specially referred to Pennsylvania friends. More- 
over, the information at hand is that in this 
trade Tzaritzin ‘‘is proving a most successful 
competitor with America,” and that one ‘can 
find the Russian kerosene and oils coming into 
competition with American oil in England, 
France and Germany.” 


Tzaritzin oil 


The next sentence, also 
a quotation, suggests the old adage about 
“coming events,” their ‘‘shadows,”’ etc. It is 
that ‘‘one dealer lately sent some to New York 
as a sort of tour de force.” It would be interest- 
ing to learn to whom this Russian kerosene was 
consigned, how much it cost per gallon to get it 
here and what became of it. Doubtless it was 
bought up by the Standard Company, and its 
audacious advent here thus summarily squelched. 
There is a fair iron trade done at Tzaritzin, 
owing to the importance of the railway termin- 
ating there. There 

, however, a good demand for boiler plates, 
large sheets and small angles. 


It is mostly in sheet iron. 


England is losing 
the sale of these goods there entirely, and Ger- 
many is monopolizing it. In tubes there is a 
*¢ Hitherto America has 
supplied the Nobel Company,” the largest there. 
This business is growing, and the news may 
with equal courtesy be likewise referred to 
another branch of. the Pennsylvania industrial 
community. All this in a land pestered with 
death-dealing Nihilists, and where the govern- 
ment dares not feed its people intelligence for 
fear of losing its entity, is decidedly refreshing. 


large bnsiness done. 


FOREST WEALTH OF MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN. 

Forestry Bulletins Nos. 6 and 
week from the Census Office, estimate the timber 
supply of Wisconsin and Michigan. In the latter 
state the lower peninsula is divided into three 
basins, and the amount of white pine estimated 
as follows : 


AND 


7, issued this 


No. feet 
white pine. 
Basins of streams flowing into Saginaw bay, in- ‘ 
cluding Saginaw river and tributaries............ 7,000,000,000 
Basins o streams flowing into lake Huron.. .. 8,000,000,000 
Basins of streams flowing into lake Michigan RRS 14,000, 000,000 











Rg ealy cman stan oe epi dtenenis's a winaters aitipines <'s cing sitale(» 29,000,000,c00 
4,068, 773,000 
According to Mr. Sargent, the pine remaining 
on the lower peninsula is distributed over about 
6,500,000 acres. Little remains in large bodies 
south of latitude 44° N., though south to lati- 
tude 43° N. pine, generally distributed, is still 
to be found covering small areas. The upper 
peninsula is estimated in the subjoined table: 
No. feet 
white pine. 
Basin of Menominee river and tributaries (Mar 
quette and Menominee counties)............... : 
Ontonagon, Houghton, Kewenaw, Baraga, Mar- 
quette (west and north of Menominee basin) and 


Menominee (east of Menominee basin) counties... 2,400,000,000 
Schoolcraft, Chippewa, Mackinac and Delta counties 2 000,000,000 


1,600,000,000 








6,000,000, 000 
328,438,000 
In the lower peninsula it is estimated that 

about 575,500,000 cords of hardwood is dis- 

tributed over some 20,000,000 acres, Of this 


aw 


about 20 per cent. is suitable for lumber and 
cooperage stock. In the southern half of the 
lower peninsula the forest has been largely re- 
moved for agricultural purposes, or used in 
manufacturing. Although considerable wooded 
areas generally distributed, some 7,000,000,000 
feet of hemlock 7,000,000 cords 
of bark still remain in the state, and in scattered 
swamps some 5,000,000 cords of white and yel- 
low cedar. In the upper peninsula an estimated 
amount of 124,500,000 cords of hardwood is dis= 
tributed over some 10,000,000 acres, of which 
1,145,000 feet (exclusive of fuel and railroad ties) 
were cut during the census year. The southern 
counties are estimated to contain in the aggregate 
62,500,000 cords of swamp tamarack and of white 
and yellow cedar. 

The white pine supply of Wisconsin is esti- 
mated as follows: 


lumber and 


No. feet 
white pine. 
+ 2,500,000,000 
15,000,000,000 





Basin of St. Croix river and tributaries 
Basin of Chippewa 


Basin of Black...<... 





900,000,000 

Basin of Wisconsin. 10,000,000,000 
Basin abt WOlts es teaceahccee canbe accees 000,000 
Basin of Oconto............ 500,000,000 
BAM Ole PCSUUP OT ide leat, cial clee seen anesirane ++ 1,500,000,000 
Basin of Menominee (in Wisconsin)............... 6,400,000,000 
Shore of lake! Superior. < passes sncecsiesusess netics 3,600,000, 000 
Rota ceah istad ccicena caiie sonaeceme cud esh un gaes 41,000,000,000 

Gut for icensus: Year... con cc ebictuciceceeesecacts 2,097, 299,000 


Of this amount, Mr. Sargent informs us, 485,- 
552,000 feet were manufactured along the Missis- 
sippi river, in Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, as 
far south as St. Louis. The pine forest, which 
about 22,500,000 acres, gradually 
changes in character and decreases in productive- 


comprises 


The hardwoods 
of Wisconsin are irregularly distributed through 
the state. 


ness as it reaches northward. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
The foreign trade of California shows marked 
increase during the past year. We present the 
following exhibit of the same, received by mail 


direct from San Francisco: 
IMPORTS, 1881, 












By sea, merclandise. -» 835,198,408 
By railroad, merchand ++ 1,700,300 
Treasure, merchandise. 8,850,810 
FRE as siteyo alee artnet aetwistasiaue0,elaa Sle Shih ms sinisie\eiatecsiasofsfuiai $45,749,608 

. EXPORTS, 1881 
BY, SER) TMEECHARGISS. ett cis see's Seat R ER vos oe erase $53,036, 190 
By railroad, eleven months, pounds. - 226,883,521 





Treasure ie $12,923,677 

The increase of merchandise exports by sea over 
1880 was $18,621,938. If the monthly average of 
the eleven months’ overland shipments be taken 
at the measure of December’s freight movement, 
the total would be 247,519,295 pounds. This is 
very much in excess of the operations for 1880, 
the increase up to November 30 being 70,042,261 
pounds. A few of the leading lines will illustrate 
the nature and importance of the interstate trade. 
Thus, eleven months: 

Pounds. Pounds, 

Barley... sce ciasiewscr 44,769,488) Beans.........0...00. 12,006,720 


Canned fruit......... 3,871,740] Dried fruit........... 2,076,150 
Canned goods....... 16,316,382] Salmon .........0.006 22,781,480 








Wieblias.ecieseinare caine 26, mee »455) Wine .. ws. 12,862,150 
Hides ....se00s 1,370| Leather ...... 2,184,490 
Mustard seed 1,464,9 o| Quicksilver 958, 180 
FROps 22. dee 1,703, 5) 


The opening of the Southern Pacific, by creating 
amarket in Arizona and New Mexico for Cali- 
has helped to develop Pacific 
Next season the freight east on 


fornia products, 
coast trade. 
fresh fruit will probably be reduced. Notice has 
been given of a reduction from $650 to $350 per 
car load of ten tons on oranges between Los 
Angeles and Chicago—shorter distances at pro 
portionate rates. This will lead to large ship- 
ments overland of California oranges, and keep 
up prices in the home market, although importa- 
tions are made from the Sandwich Islands. Wheat 
was the leading export, and 503 cargoes, valued 
at $30,943,420, were dispatched during the past 
calendar year, the bulk being since July 1. Of 
these, nine cargoes went from Wilmington, the 
port of Los Angeles, and four from San Diego, 
which has been latterly visited by large ships 
bringing railroad iron from Europe for the Cali- 
fornia Southern Railroad. ‘The balance, 490 sea- 
going ships and steamers, sailed out of the Golden 
Gate. Freights ruled high during the year. Iron 
was £3 17s. 6d. in January, touched £4 6s. 6d, 
in September, and closed, as the year began, at 
43 17s. 6d. Wooden vessels were quoted at 
43 2s. Od. in January, £4 3s. 9d. in September, 
and £3 5s. in December. These figures are the 
highest range for iron and the lowest for wood, 
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The average of wood and iron for the three 
months named was £3 Ios., £4 3s. gd., and 


43 Us. 3d. 


was $3,475,379, making the total export of bread 
staples from California $34,418,799. The present 
year will witness a change in the relative quantity 


of wheat and flour exports. 


nearly 50 per cent. will be added thereto. 


northwestern flour in the southern states, owing 
to the superiority of their wheat and the freight 
facilities promised by the Southern Pacific Rail- 


road. 


to Europe via New Orleans. 


stimulate production on the Pacific coast. 


preceding year. 
were $3,642,930, a large increase over 1880, 


noticeably so on spirits and tobacco and its man- 


ufactures. Three new cigar factories, 


large capacity, will be in operation this year, 


The Chinese control almost entirely this branch 


of business, so far as labor is concerned. 
shipments of cigars have been made by the Cen- 
tral and Southern Pacific railroad. 





The business of breeding merino sheep in Ver- 
mont is one of the few rural industries that have 
not declined in New England, when compared 
with the same branches in other parts of the 
country. The year 1881 was the most prosper- 
ous in the history of the Vermont Merino Sheep 
Association. The organization had 68 
members in 1876, the year it was formed; now 
there are 730, of whom 456 live in Vermont, and 
the rest in seventeen other states, including Ne- 


Breeders’ 


braska and the west, and Texas and the south. 
The Association maintains a carefully compiled 
register of the sires, dams and flocks, and over 
six hundred flocks have thus far Men accepted 
The entries for 1881 posted up about 
one hundred and twenty flocks, over eighty 
applications remaining undecided at the close 
of the year. The indorsement of the Vermont 
register is considered the highest recommenda- 
tion of an animal or a flock to be had in the 
country, and there is a constant demand from the 
far west, 


by it. 


where flocks deteriorate unless new 
blood is infused into them from time to time. 
Considerable shipments have also been made to 
Australia. Two thousand dollars is not an un- 
common price for a ram, and there is a demand 
from Texas and Colorado for all the rams of a 
The 
nearer western states take all the fine sheep they 
can get. The demand for merinos of all grades 
has been growing and the prices advancing 
almost constantly since the organization of the 
The prosperity of this branch of in- 
dustry appears the greater by contrast with the 
general decay of the agricultural interests, par- 
ticularly in the more southern towns of the state 
There are plenty of farms once devoted to the 
old staples that are now abandoned or culti- 
vated only in a half-hearted way; buildings drop- 


somewhat lower grade that can be supplied. 


society. 


ping to pieces, and husbandmen, except in a few 
specialties, gone to the west or into some other 
industry. 





There is a striking resemblance between the 
present state of Ireland and the condition of the 
grand duchy of Warsaw, or Russian Poland, 
preceling the Imperial edict of 1864, which 
abolished landlordism and established the Polish 
peasants as the proprietors of the soil. . That 
country is now in a highly prosperous condition, 
if recent reports speak truly. This is specially 
significant when an influential English journal 
like the Pad? Alad? Gazette boldly compares it to 
disaffected Ireland, and points out that no small 
share of its remarkable development and content- 
ment is directly attributable to the arbitrary act 
of the Czar. 
bered kingdom of Poland are in a state of stag- 


The other portions of the dismem- 


Much as 
administration, they are 


nation, if not of actual retrogression. 
the Poles dislike the 
conscious of the fact that their neighbors are 
Recent advices from 
* Warsaw are very satisfactory, and quite overturn 


worse off than themselves. 


The California flour export in 1881 


Preparations are 
being made to increase the capacity of several 
flouring mills in the state, and it is estimated that 
Cali- 
fornia millers anticipate being able to undersell 


An effort will also be made to ship flour 
It is quite clear that 
the effect of this new overland route will be to 
The 
customs receipts at San Francisco for 1881 were 
$7,445,009, being $1,503,298 in excess of the 
The internal revenue receipts 


having 


Heavy 























the prevailing idea that “the iron yoke of Rus_ 
is synonymous with the stagnation of 

The harvest of 1879 was the worst 
for thirty years, yet farm laborers were reported 
to be ‘in a position of security and comparative 
contentment.”’ The value of land had steadily 
risen for three years, while the rate paid for 
labor was correspondingly on the increase. New 


sian rule” 
barbarism. 


industries and enterprises were being developed 
and multiplied, and the population of the capital 
was increasing at the rate of about 20,000 a year. 


is that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the bad harvest and 


whole year of 1879.” 


This testimony is well confirmed by a corre- 
spondent at Warsaw of the Yournal de Geneve, 
who, although an anti- Russian, asserts that the 
present flourishing condition of the grand duchy 
of Warsaw will make it a controlling force in the 
It boasts of fourteen daily, four 
illustrated and three comic papers, eleven weekly 
and twenty-six monthly and bi-monthly reviews, 
their very existence being the best evidence of 
popular enlightenment. The same authority calls 
the duchy ‘the Belgium of Russia,” and in view 
of its development it can hardly be wondered 
that the Pall Mall Gazette should draw the 
parallel between the past condition of Russian 
Poland and the present condition of Ireland. 
That journal adds: ‘It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the great agrarian settlement of 
1864 has had a good deal to do in converting the 
grand duchy of Warsaw into the ‘Belgium of 
Russia’’’; and, ‘‘it is manifest that the expro- 
priation of the landlords has been followed by no 
economic disaster.” The natural inference of 
all this is that, the symptoms being identical, the 
same remedy may be applied. 


Russian empire. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


REVIEW OF LAST VEAR’S TRADE ON 
LHE PACTRIC SLOPE: 

San Francisco, January 5.—Business is getting 
back into its regular groove after the holidays. 
Retail stores did a very flourishing trade, anda 
great deal of money went into circulation. The 
outlook for the coming season is excellent, 
although the partial distribution of the rainfall 
excites some apprehension in the southern coun- 
ties and the San Joaquin valley, in which are the 
great barley and wheat fields of the state. It is 
believed by many that this will be a dry season, 
and that only a partial crop will be raised in the 
districts mentioned. Where irrigation is possible 
a crop is assured, and irrigating facili have 
been multiplied of late. It is found that flowing 
wells can be obtained by boring, all over the 
valleys, at moderate expense. This makes irri- 
gation an incident in the practical agriculture of 
California. The irrigation scheme embodied in 
a state law, which the landowners wisely declined 
to adopt some time ago, inyolved the construction 
of canals and ditches, and the expenditure of 
many millions, the interest of which would haye 
been a perpetual lien upon the land. Where 
irrigating ditches already exist they have been 
built by private enterprise, and pay their owners. 
Artesian wells will, however, in future be sunk 
by the farmers, and thus enable them to control 
the seasons pretty much as they desire. In the 
bay and northern counties rain has been abundant, 
and a heavy crop is assured. 

It is now in order to review the industrial 
operations and trade of the Pacific slope during 
the past year. Progress is necessarily unequal 
over such a vast region, and, therefore, a 
attempt to describe it in detail must fail 
accuracy. A general statement is all that can 
be safely made. Population moves slowly from 
the cities and towns, and has a tendency to gravi- 
tate to the older settled districts; but railroad 
construction, mineral development, and the utili- 
zation of natural waterways for the transportation 
of heavy products, will work a remarkable change 
within a few years. Meanwhile, but for the 
Union and Central Pacific railroads, the Pacific 
slope would be completely isolated—an empire, 










What is perhaps especially gratifying to hear 


the fluctuations in the value of money, there was 
nota single case of mercantile failure during the 


‘able expansion. 





as in the social habits of the population. 


the eastern states. 


tion and more rapid development. 


roads, which will feed the main lines. 


were in excess of $14,000,000. 


seed. 


internal revenue collections, 


$84,314. 


was large. 


bought at prices ranging from 21c. to 26c. ; 


Oregon on hand. 
inferior lots. 
iron, hops, cereals and lumber. 


Indeed, 


nificent waterways of Washington Territory. 


The coinage at the San Francisco mint during 
1881 was $29,085,000 - gold and 12 , 760,000 
The operations of the 
Clearing House show a very heavy volume of 


standard silver dollars. 


business. 


Total exchanges, 1881, $598,696,832! 


excess over 1880, $111,970,879. Total balances 


for 1881, $125,388, 744. 


Our foundries, workshops and factories em- 
ployed a great deal more white labor last year than 
during 1880, and the condition of the working 
classes is materially improved, as is evidenced 


by the healthy state of the retail trade. Small 


storekeepers especially feel the beneficial influ- 
if non-spending 


ence of this change, and, 
Chinese labor could be superseded by American 
labor, the business of San Francisco would at 


once expand to large dimensions. New industries 


have been established, while weak ones have 


struggled through their initial stages successfully. 
The agricultural products of California are 
becoming more diversified and valuable. 
these, although not strictly a product of the soil, 
petroleum may be mentioned. 
into prominence, despite persistent efforts to 
concentrate all the oil territory in a few hands; 
3,777,846 barrels of petroleum were refined at 
the Alameda refinery across the bay, and there 
are besides it several small refineries in Los 
Angeles and Ventura counties. The proved oil 
territory is very large—too large, in fact, to be 
controlled by a small speculative syndicate. 
Wool is a leading staple of California, although 
the tendency now is to a decrease in production, 
owing to the transition stage of agriculture in 
the foothills. Large flocks are being driven 
north into Montana, or to intermediate points 
not yet occupied, as the pastoral country in this 
State is gradually going under cultivation. Sheep 
farming, combined with tillage, would pay in 
California as well as it does in New Zealand, and 
much better than in Australia, and to this our 
sheep raisers must ultimately come. They would 
carry very more sheep to the acre, and raise a 
finer staple. The total wool production of Cali- 
fornia last year was 42,199,959 pounds, and 
about 15,000,000 pounds remain. Our wool 
shipments were valued at $7,000,000. Most of 











































infinitely rich in natural products, kept apart from 
the galaxy of states to which it belongs—and this 
partial isolation conserves the provincial tone, 
which is quite as apparent in the business methods 
The 
Southern Pacific will soon do for Arizona, New 
Mexico and Southern California, what the Central 
Pacific has®done for the territory traversed by it, 
and the Northern Pacific will in turn open the 
northwestern coast territory to the enterprise of 
The vast capabilities of this 
section of the country will then become known 
and appreciated, leading to an increase of popula- 


A great deal of preliminary work is being done 
in Oregon by the construction of branch rail- 
Capital 
also is being invested in the development of coal 
and iron mines, and in utilizing the lumber 
supply of Oregon and Washington Territory. 
The population of Oregon last census was 
174,768, and its total shipments by water in 1881 
The foreign 
export was $8,039,418; shipments to San Fran- 
cisco, $3,900,000; to other coast ports, $2,100,000. 
The exports consisted of diversified products, 
chiefly, wheat flour, oats, salmon, hops and flax- 
The imports at Portland were $431,257; 
The 
movement of freight by railroad and river 
During the past year there was a 
steady increase of population in Oregon and 
Washington Territory. Wool is the chief product 
of eastern Oregon, and last year’s clip was 
fine 
lots of valley wool ranged from 27c. to Sic: 
Messrs. E, Grisar & Co. report stock of valley 
wool about 400,000 pounds; no stock of eastern 
The local mills worked up 
Washington Territory exports coal, 
Its trade is still 
undeveloped, but is capable of rapid and _profit- 
I know no field of 
enterprise so promising as that along the mag- 
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It is fast coming 


Add assesspipiite.c2.6 4, 255403 Se-. ue 

























































the fall clip will be shipped east, scoured . 
change in railroad tariff having stimulated ove 
land wool freights. This year’s staple was ett te 
than last year’s. : 
Iron is another product of the Pacific slope 
The local consumption of pig iron in 1881 
15,187 tons, of which 8,600 tons were import 
Clipper Gap (California) furnaces yielded 4,: 
tons, and the Oswego (Oregon) furnaces, recen r 
sold to the Villard syndicate, anticipate a mon th 
output of 500 tons. There is a local sa 
Oregon for fully one-fourth of their produc 
while San Francisco will take the surp 
Clipper Gap will resume operations in April, 
with an output of 800 tons monthly. Soft $ 
must be mixed with our local iron. 
The wine product of 1881 was about 9,000, 
gallons, against 11,000,000 the previous 
The decrease was caused by heavy frosts — 
December and a late spring. Grapes ranged fro 3a 
15 to 50 per cent. higher than in 1880, s 
vignerons made most money from their e 
crop. About 15,000 acres new ground will 
planted with vines this season, imported, the | fine 
varieties being preferred. Several million cutting 


in the belief that they are phylloxera- 
California vines come into bearing in four 
and the best varieties yield 400 gallons pe 
In France eight years is the bearing age, an 
gallons per acre the average yield. ‘The forei 
export demand for California wine is increasin ge 

Last year 309 new incorporations were re a 
corded in the County Clerk’s office, San F 
cisco. Of these, 169 were mining incorporation 
—not all silver and gold mines, however. — 
rage for this class of speculative investme 
not a consuming one at present, although n 
were badly bitten last year, despite all 
experience. This was the only drawback to 
general prosperity of the state, and, as I 
presently show, it was a very serious one. 
figures following are not absolutely accurate, bu F 
they are sufficiently so for purposes of ill 
tion and comparison. For Arizona and 
the assessment list is an approximation, but i iti 
the nearest that can be made here. In Calif n 
also there are mining companies which do n¢ 
disclose their business : 





Excess af dividends over seca Band osu 
At first sight it might appear that inte D 
the Pacific slope had been profitable last yea 
and but for the Comstock mines it would hay 
been so. California would have made a m 
better exhibit if it had not been for the ‘sli 
ens” litigation. The apparent net pr 
$902,972 on the year in California, but in 
much of this would disappear if the bu 
product of non-dividend paying mine 
added to assessments to ascertain the actual cos 
of working. Take the Bodie district for exampl 
The total assessments were $1,201,000, and _ 
dividends $985,000. A very considerable amou 
of bullion was extracted during the year, V 
went toward expenses, plus assessments. 
other mines of California asked for $1,043,2¢ 
and paid the shareholders $2,162,222. Bodie y 
the weak spot in California mining, therefor 
it was in Bodie stocks that investors were sin 
during the year. " 
But Nevada is the weakest point of all. 
outside mining districts of Nevada assess 
$1,283,300, and returned in dividends $1,682,¢ 
which was slightly to the good; but the 
stock mines collected $5,355,810 assessmen 
and returned nothing. Fortunately, there 
facilities for ascertaining the bullion produ 
Nevada. The Nevada State Fournal rece 
published returns, on the authority of the § te 
Controller, of the gross bullion product an L 
the net product liable to taxation for the 
ended September 30, 1881. The figures are: 
Gross yield........-se000 ne ee a P 
Net yield for taxation.. a 


Balance absorbed in expenses 


Totahc.cs 









































































1,920,628 to be accounted for somehow. It 
quite clear that the bulk of it has been wasted 
the utterly reckless management of the Com- 
‘s stock mines. What proportion has been paid 
‘ or machinery, I am not in a position to say, nor 
show much may be in the treasuries, but the sum 
of both is insignificant. The ore and tailings 
handled appear to have yielded less per ton than 
formerly, proving that the deeper the workings 
are carried the poorer the ore, while the expenses 
ie proportionately heavier. As all the ground 
is proved in advance by the diamond drill, and 
its poverty is known to ‘‘the inside,” the only 
possible excuse for continuing this - wasteful 
expenditure is to give an opportunity for stock 
c deals, by which the public are plundered, and to 
f maintain costly and wholly unnecessary offices. 
‘Very fortunately, “the harvest deal” and ‘the 
hristmas deal” hung fire last year. The 
erage California granger has had a severe 
urse of Comstock physic, and he does not like 
go through the same ordeal twice. 


THE WANTS OF ALASKA. 

* Washington, Fanuary 18.—Ivan Petroff, who 
has recently returned from an exploration trip to 
“Alaska under the auspices of the United States 
government, has perhaps had greater facilities 
; acquiring a thorough personal knowledge of 
that region than any other man of our day. As 
‘resident of the territory both before and 
er our acquisition of Alaska from Russia, he 
became intimately acquainted with the people, 
their manners and customs, and had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the effects of transition from 
one form of government to another. Associated 
th the Bancrofts in their ‘History of the 
Pacific Coast,” he made several voyages in the 
territory during 1878 and 1879, gathering a rich 
harvest of historical and other information. The 
whole summer of 1880 was spent by Mr. Petroff 
in traversing the great western section of Alaska. 

He proceeded from San Francisco by steamer 
(0 Oonalashka, visiting the contiguous groups of 
humagin and Aleutian islands, the Seal islands, 
and, finally, St. Michael or Norton sound. 

A rom this point he undertook a most remark- 
able canoe journey through the interior, first 
up the Yukon river, then crossing over to the 
= cuskoquim, and following that river down to 
its “mouth ; thence along the coast, still in his 
“frail canoe, to the Togiak river region, not 
previously visited by white men, and on to 
pusto! bay. Late in September the difficult 
_ crossing of the Alaska peninsula by rivers, 
es and portages, was accomplished, and 
ward the end of October he ventured across 
the dangerous sea and currents of Shelikhoff 
traits in his skin-covered canoe to Kadiak 
nd, where he at last secured passage in a 
all schooner to San Francisco. The distance 
rayersed by canoe was 2,500 miles. 

Early in March, 1881, Mr. Petroff again set 
out to complete the labors in behalf of the 
Census Office, proceeding to Kadiak by schooner, 
and taking up his work just where he had left it. 

After several successful canoe voyages of explo- 
ration, in the month of April he secured passage 
-onaschooner for the main-land, carrying with 
him a complete outfit for a journey to Sitka 
and southeastern Alaska, and a set of instru- 
‘ments for measuring the hight and ascertaining 
‘the position of Mount St. Elias, furnished by the 
United States Coast Survey. An hour or two 
after sailing the schooner struck a rock and filled 
n ten minutes. The crew and passengers saved 
t heir lives in small boats, but everything else 
vas lost. In a few days Mr. Petroff was ready 
gain, with a much reduced outfit, and sailed for 
english bay, or the Kenai peninsula. Here the 
-covered canoe was again resorted to, anda 
eful exploration made of the coast of Cook’s 

inlet, the portage between that arm of the sea and 
as rince William sound, and the coast of the latter 
d lown to Nucbek or Hinchinbrook island, which 
reached in June. From here Mr. Petroff 
ide canoe voyages to all the settlements on 
Prince William sound and the lower Copper river, 
but all his persistent attempts to proceed onward 
itka failed. Repeated wrecks in small boats 
nd “loss of provisions, succeeded by stubborn 
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opposition of the natives of the Kolosh or 
Thlinket tribe to his progress, culminating in his 
forcible detention for several months, made it 
impossible for the unlucky traveler to reach his 
goal, and, after a season of hardships, he escaped 
from his alarming condition and reached Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago in safety. 

In arecent conversation with the writer, Mr. 
Petroff said that the wants of Alaska in its 


present condition are, in brief, as follows: A. 


gradual, but systematic, exploration of the inte- 
rior, and an immediate survey of the coast and 
harbors of the region now constantly frequented 
by trading and fishing vessels, in order to pre- 
vent the alarmingly frequent occurrence of wrecks 
upon unknown rocks and shoals, and the exten- 
sion of educational facilities, or, rather, fostering 
of educational projects in those sections of Alaska 
occupied by civilized and semi-civilized people: 
Also the establishment of a simple and econom- 
ical form of civil government in southeastern 
Alaska, from Portland canal to Mount St. Elias, 
or Copper river, and perhaps the establishment 
of a new collection district in the west, as the 
deputies at Kadiak and Oonalashka can commu- 
nicate with the collector at Sitka only by way of 
San Francisco, at an immense loss of time. <A 
prudent expenditure in this direction, combined 
with a survey of the coast and explorations of the 
interior, would be all that is required at present 
of the government, and the great western section, 
Mr. Petroff thinks, might safely be left to its own 
development for another decade or more. 


THE LONDON LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKETS. 

London, Fanuary 5.—British investors are 
just now feeling a trifle scared as to the condition 
of affairs among their neighbors. They do not 
at all like the recent ominous drop in American 
railroad securities; and, as they look upon a 
mile of railroad as a much more serious under-. 
taking than an American does, they are rather 
doubtful when they read about the tens of 
thousands of miles of railroad now under con- 
struction in the North American continent. 
Then, again, the outbreak of the war between 
the trunk line presidents, after people had been 
taught to consider that everything had been 
amicably settled, tends to increase the growing 
feeling of distrust, and not a few of the leaders 
of financial cpinion in this country are writing in 
the ‘this sort of thing cagnot go on” style, and 
are predicting another crisis like that of 1873. 
Whether in this instance the looker on is likely 
or not to see most of the game, your corre- 
spondent cannot pretend tq offer an opinion, 
though it is quite certain that there has never 
been any continuous or excessive locking up of 
capital in the old world without a feverish and 
strained money market. Of such there has been 
many indications in America during the past 
two years, and latterly the stringency which 
commenced there has extended to Europe. 
Further than this, it is now generally admitted 
that Europe cannot afford to part with more gold, 
and this is a point to which the English money 
market attaches an exaggerated importance; and 
such matters are attracting a good deal of com- 
ment over here. Then, again, the condition of 
the Paris Bourse is also causing anxiety.” Of 
French securities Englishmen hold compara- 
tively little, but of other continental stocks both 
countries are such enormous holders that London 
can be as readily influenced by a pressure to sell 
in Paris as though French rentes or French rail- 
way stocks found a recognized market here. 

The result of all this is that, though there is as 
yet no apparent pressure to unload either Ameri- 
can or continental stocks here, there is, it must 
be admitted, a more distrustful feeling abroad 
which, should there come a period of crisis, 
would find this market far more disinclined to 
absorb stock than, as an instance in point, New 
York found it eleven months ago, when the 3 
per cent. Funding bill provoked such determined 
opposition from the national banks. It is 
estimated over here that in the first half of 
1881 Great Britain absorbed something like 
440,000,000 of American railroad stocks and 
bonds, some new and some previously existing 
in America, and this rapid absorption might have 


continued while prices were seen to be rising in 
New York and all was going smoothly. But it 
now appears probable that this market will be 
indisposed for some time to come to materially 
increase its holding of American stocks. Of 
course, a few millions more or less would not 
affect the situation much, but that Great Britain 
would go on buying railroad stocks as she did in 
the first half of last year is, you may take it for 
granted, wholly out of the question. 

Internally, the London monetary situation has 
improved of late, even though the terms for 
money here have risen in sympathy with New 
York and Paris. The period of quiet, as far as 
the introduction of new securities was concerned, 
reaching from the end of July to the commence- 
ment of September, though it involved the set- 
tling up of large outstanding commitments upon 
previously created securities, at any rate enabled 
the London money market to gauge pretty accu- 
The result 
is that, though the bank rate is likely to be main- 
tained at 5 per cent.—if New York wanted more 
gold it would very soon be 6—the uncovered 
commitments of British investors at the present 
time have been brought within a moderate com- 
pass. That there is very little prospect, even 
were external anxiety set at rest, of Lombard 
street experiencing any material return of ease, 
may be gathered from the internal condition of 
affairs. The revival of trade in the provinces 
has induced a considerable amount of money to 
flow from London, and the discount houses, 
which derive so considerable an amount of their 
working resources from the deposits of country 
bankers, have latterly been compelled to ad- 
vance their 34 per cent. 
above what London bankers generally allow. 
The discount houses found that their country 
money was ebbing away from them so fast 
that they are now compelled to pay 4% per cent. 
for what only six weeks ago they were paying 
but 3% per cent. Country bank money is at all 
times a most powerful factor of the London 
money market. It is considered one of the first 
essentials to the well being of a country bank 
that it shall keep a considerable reserve in the 
hands of its London agents or in the Bank of 
England. In recent years country bankers’ 
balances in London have been much increased, 
for, while trade was depressed, they found the 
I per cent. under bank rate, which was gen- 
erally allowed them, a useful addition to thei 
profits. Now, however, country bankers find 
that they can employ their money more fully and 
profitably in advances to their customers, and 
there is no doubt that they have been taking 
some of it back. Indeed, they would have 
taken more back but for the timely move on 
the part of the discount houses. 
depend much more for their support upon the 
current accounts of their private customers, but 
even they are losing country money to some 
extent, and, whereas a year or so back many a 
London banker would have been glad to have 
been quit of his country deposits, he is now only 
too happy to retain them. 

London, therefore, you will see, has to sup- 
port an internal drain, and, with the reserve of 
the Bank of England at its present low ebb, the 
stringency in this market shows every pros- 
pect of continuance. With the existing bank- 
ing laws of this country, any expansion of the 
note circulation is out of the question. The 
Bank act practically says this: That if gold is 
taken either from the Bank of England or from 
the country banks which issue notes, then the 
notes in circulation must be reduced likewise. If 
the country requires less gold, then the Bank of 
England, which receives the surplus stock, is 
empowered to offer more notes; but when gold 
is taken out, either for internal circulation or for 
export, then the note circulation has to be con- 
tracted. Thus, in 1881, the year commenced 
with £24,000,000 of gold in stock, and closed 
with not much above £20,000,000, the whole of 
the difference, as it happened, being taken for 
exportation. The effect on the note circula- 
tion was a reduction from £26,300,000 to £25,- 
500,000, and the serious drop in the revenue 
shows that this curtailment has not gone far 
enough. This check upon the expansion of the 


rately what those commitments were. 
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home circulation—for the note circulation of 
for many years been entirely 
stationary—may be very useful as a check to over- 


speculation, but it nevertheless often proves a 


England has 


serious drawback to the commercial vitality of 
the country. 


RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN THE 

SOUTHWEST. 
St. Louis, Fanuary 10.—The new transcon- 
tinental route established via the Missouri Pacific 
lines and the Southern Pacific opens up a new 
line to the Pacific coast several years sooner than 
if the two separate lines contemplated had been 
built. On January 1 the first through trains over 
this new route left St. Louis, but for a while 
passengers will be compelled to make one change 
—at I] Paso—in going to San Francisco. Freight 
will be sent through without any transfer what- 
ever, and this fact is duly appreciated by western 
shippers on account of the great saving in 
time. 

During the year 1881 the Texas & Pacific line 
was extended 370 miles west of Fort Worth, 
forming the connection with the Southern Pacific 
at Sierra Blanca. The country along the line 
between those points is rich and easily devel- 
oped, and emigrants are arriving in large num- 
bers. Many new towns have sprung up even 
within a month, and the day is not far distant 
when the cattle herders will be compelled to go 
further west, to make room for the tillers of the 
soil. In St. Louis and other commercial centres 
of the west the opening of the Southern Pacific 
route is considered a fortunate event for the 
Many drummers have 
already been sent out to that country, and the 
reports received are of an encouraging nature to 


general trade interests. 


The new 
route will make accessible the trading centres of 
Arizona, and place California in direct communi- 


the business houses they represent. 


cation with eastern marts. The southern route, 
too, in addition to being shorter than the north- 
ern, will be free from snow blockades in winter, 
and in every way desirable both for passenger 
and freight traffic. 

The railway development of the southwest 
during the year 1881 was great, as compared 
with former years. The number of miles of new 
road built in Missouri during that period is offi- 
cially reported at 243 miles, at a cash cost of 
$5,000,000. The total mileage in the state, 
December 31, 1881, was 4,250 miles, against 
4,007 miles on December 31, 1880. Cash valua- 
tion of all the railways in Missouri, $85,000,000; 
gross earnings for the year, $24,000,000; average 
earnings per mile, a little under $6,000. There 
are now only seventeen counties in the state 
without railway facilities, and those are in the 
southern portion; but some of them have river 
facilities for transportation. There are several 
other extensive railway enterprises projected in 
Missouri, with every prospect of being carried 
out during the present year. 

One hundred and nine miles of new road were 
constructed in Arkansas during 1881, but this is 
but a trifle of what is projected for 1882. The 
grading is ready at present for no less than 250 
miles, with large forces of men at work on the 
several extensions, and the rails are to be laid at 
once. The chief lines being extended in Arkansas 
at present are the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, the St. Louis & San Francisco and the 
Texas & St. Louis Narrow Gauge. In addition 
to the Iron Mountain extensions for the year, the 
proposed branch from Knobel, a few miles south 
of the Missouri state line, to Alexandria, La., 
will be pushed to completion at once. Twelve 
miles of steel rails were laid at this branch during 
the last two months of 1881, and when it is com- 
pleted the gap will be closed in the proposed 
short and direct line between St. Louis and New 
Orleans, as it will connect with the New Orleans 
Division of the Missouri Pacific system at Alex- 
andria, La. 

The Arkansas extension of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco road has been completed for a distance 
of twenty-five miles beyond Fayetteville, and the 
track has reached the foot of the Boston moun- 
tains, through which a tunnel is being bored, at 
a large cost. The contracts have been let for this 
line as faras Van Buren, on the Arkansas river, 
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and the grading is being done rapidly. Fine iron 
bridges have been ordered to span the rivers and 
streams, and the general manager of the road 
has stated to your correspondent that the entire 
line will be in operation to Fort Smith by June 1, 
1882.. The plans have also just been perfected 
for the extension the 
Choctaw Nation to Paris, Tex., and that part of 
the line it is contemplated to have completed by 
December, 1882. 
will give an outlet for the great amount of cotton 
The Texas & St. 
Louis road in Arkansas is being graded rapidly, 


of this road through 


The completion of this road 
raised in the Arkansas valley. 


and there are about 2,000 men at work on this 
road, all told. The president calculates to have 
it in operation between Texarkana, Tex., and 
Cairo, Ill., by September 1, 1882. 


rails have already arrived, and will be put down 


The steel 
as fast as the grading is ready. This road is 
being built by the St. Louis cotton dealers, with 
the aid of New York capital. 
retarded in her development because of the lack 


Arkansas has been 


of railway facilities, but a railroad boom seems 
at last to have been started in the state. 

Texas shows a greater railroad development 
for the year than any of the southern cr south- 
* western states, the total mileage completed during 
1881 being 1,475 miles, as near as can be learned 
from the reports at hand. It is certainly not 
below these figures. 





CLEVELAND'S BUSINESS VEAR. 

Cleveland, Fanuary 10.—The past year closed 
with a creditable record, so far as this market is 
concerned. Prices have been well maintained 
upon a majority of articles, and profits have been 
generally very satisfactory. The business com- 
munity is in much stronger condition, and pos- 
sesses the means of conducting a larger trade, 
than at the opening of the year. In most lines 
of trade there has been a marked increase in the 
volume of sales, averaging about 25 per cent., but 
not so large an increase as in 1880, compared 
with the year which preceded it. 
sale trade several new houses were established, 
and they report good progress. In manufacturing 


interests there has been remarkable growth and 


In the whole- 


prosperity. New enterprises have sprung up 
backed by Cleveland capital, and other have arisen 
upon the basis of eastern money. Many projects 
of the latter class are still in contemplation, and 
will only require time to put them in active opera- 
tion. The year has no precedent in the extent 
to which building enterprises have been carried 
on, although many plans of this class have been 
abandoned for lack of workmen and owing to the 
high price of materials. As the current year 
promises to exceed the past in this class of im- 
provements, this question of materials has become 
a serious one, and it is a matter of general relief 
to builders and others interested that guarantees 
have been made to certain architects that brick 
shall not exceed $6.50 per 1,000 after the first 
kilns, and that lumber will be in abundant sup- 
ply, although prices will probably be as high as 
during the past year. The present price of 
brick is $10 in large and $12 in small quantities, 
but holders are generally nervous, and would be 
glad to close out. Many extensive yards will be 
opened as soon as the weather permits, and the 
production of brick will be upon a scale never 
before attempted here. With prices down to $6 
or $6.50, the heavy blocks in contemplation will 
be erected, and the only drawback remaining is 
the comparative scarcity of masons, stonecutters 
and carpenters. The lumber business has been 
active the past year, and trade continues good at 
the present time on account of the mild weather. 
Sales have amounted to about 300,000,000 feet of 
lumber, and 90,000,000 lath; shingles, estimated 
at 100,000,000. The stock in the yards at this 
time is unusually full for winter, dealers anticipa- 
ting a lively trade, and taking steps to provide for 
it. Although the season has been unfavorable in 
the lumber regions of Michigan, owners of mills 
residing here say that the stock will be ample to 
meet the demand. 

The coal trade shows a decline in shipments, 
various obstacles arising to check the current of 
business. Shipments of bituminous amount to 
410,000 tons, about 300,000 less than last year. 
Receipts were liberal, footing up to 1,600,000 


tons by rail and water, a slight excess over the 
amount claimed for 1880. Receipts of anthracite 
coal were 130,000 tons, and shipments about 
6,000. There has been decided activity in iron 
ore. The output of the lake Superior mines 
amounted to 2,350,000 tons, an increase over the 
preceding year of about 400,000 tons. This 
immense production has been essentially con- 
sumed, the stock in this market being very light, 
and, indeed, the more desirable grades are entirely 
exhausted. Mine owners and brokers report a 
large increase in the amount delivered to lake 
Michigan ports, the port of Chicago being the 
Lake 
Erie ports have demanded but little more than 
Cleveland took 827,000 tons. The 
contracts for the coming season are uncertain, 
although furnace owners are making inquiries, 
It is 
thought that the price of standard ores, which 
sold last season at $8.50@$10 per ton, will not 
change, but there are indications that some 


principal cause of the larger consumption. 


last year. 


and affairs are assuming a business shape. 


which brought a lower price, because they were 
comparatively unknown, will do 25@soc. a ton 
It is not expected that the mines will 
show any larger production than last year. 

Pig iron is very scarce and firm at $25 for mill 
and $27.50@$28 for No. 1 foundry. Trade is 
active, and the stock here is much reduced. The 


better. 


past year has developed remarkable changes in 
this branch of trade, carrying it from the weak- 
ness and stagnation of the spring and early 
summer to the present situation. Nothing could 
have been added to the activity in bar iron for 
the past four months, as it has been regularly in 
Prices have not 
advanced materially, standing at 2,';c. rate, but 
the market is very firm, and it is difficult to place 


excess of the capacity of mills. 


orders. 

During the past year the money market has 
been easy, asarule. Those needing the assist- 
ance of banks, if properly provided with security, 
were readily accommodated. Collections have 
been easy, and the year closes with affairs in 
an unusually settled condition. The outlook is 
most encouraging, and strong efforts will be 
made to increase business in all its lines. 
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THE WOOL CROP. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—I beg to inclose a clipping from the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current of January 5: 

In publishing a detailed statement by states of 
the reported production of wool in this country, 
according to the Census Office investigations, 
BRADSTREET’S says: ‘‘The regular returns of 
wool clip in 1880 amount to 35,190,866 fleeces, 
155,580,493 pounds, 4.42 pounds average weight 
of fleece. To this is to be added, by estimate on 
data largely obtained by special agent Gordon, 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 pounds for the two an- 
nual clips where enumerators secured reports of 
but one. Five million sheep are the estimated 
addition for ranche sheep, and 25,000,000 pounds 
a possible addition for their fleeces. From 30,- 
000,000 to 35,000,000 pounds are likely to be 
obtained as pulled wool. This will give a total 
wool product of from 220,000,000 to 228,000,000 
pounds.”’ 

The statement of the additicn to be made to the 
estimate of wool clip in 1880, because of data 
largely obtained by special agent Gordon, is 
erroneous. My statistics of the number of sheep 
in the grazing regions west of the Missouri have 
not yet been given to the Census Office, and most 
certainly not to any individual, except in the 
cases of Texas, California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory, reports on which states and terri- 
tory have been forwarded to Washington. Those 
do not contain statistics to warrant the statement 
quoted as on your authority. Mr. J. R. Dodge 
is the special agent charged with the investigation 
of sheep husbandry and wool growing, and Mr. 
Geo. Wm. Bond is charged with that of the 
manufacture of wool. My department of census 
work being that of meat production, transporta- 
tion and export, I have not to do with wool 
except so far as to report the number of sheep 
found in each of the grazing states and territories 
in 1880, and the estimated average shear per 
head in each of those states and territories. 


What Ireport/of wool is only incidental to my 
appointed line of statistics, and from my reports 
so far made the figures said to have been 
obtained from me cannot be even inferred. 
Requesting your correction of the statement, if 
made as quoted, I am respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE GORDON, 
Special Agent Tenth Census, tn charge 
of Wheat Production, Transporta- 
tion and Export. 
Newburgh, N. V., Fanuary 7, 1882. 


To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—In your paper of December 24, 1881, 
you give from the census the fleeces of Utah at 
223,121. Mr. Dunn had given such an estimate 
of 675,000, weighing four pounds each. I wrote 
him what the census returns show, and ‘he 
replied, saying the Utah mills had used 560,000 
pounds of the clip of 1881, and giving 2,375,000 
pounds of that clip shipped east, and by whom. 
He didn’t claim absolute, but approximate, accu- 
racy. Some of this may have been Nevada or 
Idaho or Montana wool, but probably not more 
than half a million pounds at the outside, which 
would leave still twice the fleeces the census 
people found in 1880, and 130,000 or so for 
increase. between 1880 and 1881. Mr. James 
Dunn is Superintendent of the Provo Manufactur- 
ing Company, which itself used 300,000 pounds 
in 1881, and shipped 450,000 pounds. He ought 
to be good authority, and I am compelled to 
believe that the census sheep reporters didn’t do 
very good work in Utah. 

Yours truly, O. J. HoLutsTEr. 

Salt Lake City, Fanuary 4, 1882. 


{Our article on the wool product of the United 
States was prepared after the most careful 
inquiry at the Census Office. We were well 
aware that Mr. Clarence Gordon was only indi- 
rectly an authority for the wool; but, setting a 
very high value upon his labors in gathering the 
number of meat-producing animals, knowing 
also that census officials formed estimates of 
unreturned wool somewhat upon what was known 
of the sheep he had found, we deemed it proper 
and just to him to give him credit for data upon 
which others had formed estimates. We shall 
be most happy to publish exact returns when we 
can reach them; but, as explained in publishing 
the wool product, the statements of the double 
wool clip, the ranche sheep and the pulled wool 
were simply estimates. —ED. BRADSTREET’S. ] 





REVIEWS. 


THE STATISTICAL ATLAS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.* 

The Messrs. Johnston, London and Edinburgh 
publishers, are doing good work in the matter of 
familiarizing the British public with the various 
subjects which have been and are to be presented 
in their series of statistical atlases. The com- 
pleted atlas is to comprise fifteen parts. Twelve 
have already been issued. They comprehend 
the following topics : 

I. Religious. 


ul VII, = epee 
II. Educational, VIII. Military and Naval, 
IlI. Industrial. IX. Legal. 
IV. Criminal. X. Railway and Telegraph. 


XI. Sanitary. 


V. Poor Law and Pauperism. 3 
ec i XII. Geological and Mining. 


VI. Marine{Commercial). 

Each number contains three accurately drawn 
and finely colored plates, with accompanying 
letterpress, on heavy paper, excellently printed. 
The whole, when completed, will form a basis for 
future investigation. It will, in short, comprise 
a storehouse containing accumulated intelligence 
on those points down to date. A prominent 
feature of the work is found in the plates. The 
graphic art is skillfully employed, and presents at 
a glance the geographical distribution of the 
public institutions or works, and other subjects 
under treatment. This is accomplished by the 
aid of symbols, explained on each plate. 
review of some of the earlier numbers of the 
Statistical Atlas, BRADSTREET’S referred to this 
feature at length. The latest at hand is the 
“* Geological and Mining” number. 

It appears that the work of defining and classi- 
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fying the obscure masses of the very early 
formations of rock underlying the United King 
dom is progressing steadily, if not with rapidity. — 
To show how finely the subject is gone into, it 
may be noted that a considerable portion of the ; . 
system which has hitherto been denominated the 
Cambrian has been ascertained to be the pre-— 
Cambrian. These rocks properly underlie t] 
silurian formation—upper and lower. The min- 
eral resources of these rocks are copper, tin, 
lead, zinc and gold. As illustrating this, the 
plates are of special value, the exact location a 
relative importance of each of the mineral deposit 
being represented in a very interesting manner. 
Collating the figures, it is seen that there were - 
in 1880, in the United Kingdom, 61 copper 
mines, which yielded 51,880 tons of ore, or 3,633 _ 
tons of fine copper, of which the value 
$947,985. Of these but one mine is in Scotland. 
It is noteworthy that 35 of the copper mines are 
in Cornwall. These yielded 1,986 tons of fir 
copper, of the value of $552,645. There wer es 
So tin mines in the kingdom; 63 of these arein 
Cornwall, and the total yield of the metal was 
8,684 tons, valued at $3,393,515. An inspection — 
of the plates shows that lead mines in the United — i 
Kingdom exist in the carboniferous as well as in 
the silurian rocks, and in some cases in t Cn 
Devonian strata. There are 292 lead mines, of ? 
which but five are in Scotland and three in Ire- _ 
land. The total number of tons of lead produced 
was 56,939, valued at $3,673,945. There are 
but 57 zinc mines shown, of which two are in _ 
Scotland and oné in Ireland. The yield was — 
27,544 tons, having a value of $492,700. The 
mineral resources of the old red sandstone or 
Devonian formation, which is well developed in ’ 
Britain, are not large. This series of rocks will 
be readily recalled by readers of that pleasing 
writer, Hugh Miller. In the series there are 
iron mines, having a total yield of 50,580 tons, 
valued at $181,620. The carboniferous strata 
is an important contributor to the mineral wealth — 
of the kingdom. In 1880, 117 mines yielded 
3,019,427 tons of ore, valued at $10,857,880. 
Following in order come the coal measures. In ti 
sixteen English coal fields considered there are 4 
3,163 collieries, which in 1880 yielded an aggregate 
of 128,409,917 tons of coal. There are shown to” 
be some 518 Scotch collieries in the various coal 
fields in that country. In 1880 their yield was — 
19,174,886 tons. In Ireland there are but 4: 
collieries. To those who discuss with gravi 
the dangers to arise from the exhaustion of 
British coal fields, it will be gratifying to know — 
that there are still more than 79,000,000,000 tons _ 
of the precious mineral under ground and avail- 
able. Of this, according to the estimates given, 
there are 69,612,524,000 tons in England, 182,- 
280,000 tons in Ireland, and 9,843,395,000 tons. 
in Scotland. The production of coal in Great 
Britain, according to the British Mining Re 01 d 
office, was, in 1864, 92,787,873 tons; in 1870, 
110,431,192 tons; in 1875, 131,867,105 tons; 
1878, 132,607,866 tons; in 1879, 134,008,2 
tons, and in 1880, 146,816,622 tons. It 
thus be seen that, with a surplus of ne: 
80,000,000,000 tons to draw from, a bull m 
ment in coal, based on the exhaustion of suppl 
is still far. distant. The permian or magnesian 
limestone strata overtops the coal measures, and 
is important in that it yields salt. Certain iron 
ores, amounting in 1880 to over $5,000,000 in — 
value, are obtained from the oolitic or jurassic 
system, which comes next in order. Further on 
is shown the wealden and the green sand division 
of the cretaceous rocks. The latter supplie ; 
water to the London basin. The cainozoic 
tertiary groups are not very important. TI 
marks of the glacial epoch are also shown. — 
Scotland and Ireland are found to-day hu 
bowlders deposited at that time over the face 
the country. ij 
The treatment of the mineralogy and geology 
of the United Kingdon in this way by the 
publishers of the Statistical Atlas is seer 
to possess an added value in that it schools the : 
student to consider the topics in their relations — 
one to the other. This is as it should be. The 
field of usefulness in this direction has not been 
monopolized to any degree. The example is 
well set. Let the good work goon, 
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WRECENT LEGAL DECTSIONS. 


(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


n Eticient, of ited to support a conviction 
for r larceny; but, unless a reasonable explanation 
such possession is made, a conviction will be 
“supported, in the opinion of the Texas Court of 
Appeals, in Williams vs. The State, decided in 
ecember. 


Under an execution the wife of the debtor 
claimed the property, and in action recovered 
judgment against the sheriff for taking it. In 
this case, Fisher vs. Shelver, decided by the 
jupreme Court of Wisconsin, in November, the 
vidence for the wife was confused and conflict- 
ng. The sheriff appealed, and Judge Orton, in 
eversing the judgment, said: In a contest between 
the creditors of a husband and the wife, if the 
wife claims ownership of the property by a pur- 
chase, the burden of the proof is upon her to 
prove, by clear and satisfactory evidence, such 
purchase, and that the purchase was for a valu- 
ble consideration paid by her out of her separate 
tate, or by some other person for her. 
Where a person rendering service to another 
/ hander a monthly employment says to his em- 
ployer that he desires to have his employment 
made more permanent, and thereupon a specified 
amount annually is agreed upon, payable in half- 
onthly installments, a hiring by the year may 
inferred; express words that the employment 
d continue for the year are not essential to 
a contract for a year. in the opinion of the 
preme Court of Ohio, in Bascom vs. Shillito, 
decided on the roth inst. 
be a4 = Se eee 
The double agency of areal estate broker, who 
assumes to act for both parties to an exchange of 
lands, involves upon its face inconsistent duties, 
and he cannot recover compensation from either 
ty, even upon an express promise, until it is 
early shown that each principal had full knowl- 
lge of all the circumstances connected with his 
mployment by the other which would naturally 
ct his action, and had assented to the double 
mployment, in the opinion of the Supreme 
ourt of Ohio, in Bell vs. McConnell, decided in 
December. 





” n acceptance of a bill of exchange drawn on 
ed woman to pay the debt of a third party 
; , in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 


New Eesey, in Cooley vs. Bancroft, recently 
ecided. 





_An agent made a sale under false representa- 
, and the purchaser brought an action 
ainst his principal for this wrongful act—not 
for the damage suffered. If he could recover, 
the principal would be liable to arrest unless he 
aid the judgment. In this case—Kennedy vs. 
IcKay—the Supreme Court of New Jersey, at 
i recent term of the court, decided that the prin- 
- cipal was not liable except for the money paid 
on the contract; that the purchaser must rescind 
the sale for fraud, and then sue the principal for 
the damage suffered. 


‘ 





- 


The lease of a minor is not void, but only 
roidable at his election, and the lessee cannot 
et up the disability of the lessor to defeat the 
ease, or to be relieved from its covenants, in the 
inion of the Supreme Court of Illinois, in 
Field vs. Herrick, decided in November. 

7 
An executor applied to a bank for a discount of 
his note as executor, with which there was some 
insurance stock belonging to the estate as collat- 
eral security. He represented to the bank officers 
‘that he wanted the money to pay some legacies 
der the will, and that he desired to hold the 
nsurance stock for an advance in its price. The 
note was discounted, and its proceeds credited 
partly to the individual account of the executor 
id partly to his account as a town treasurer. 
This notéivas renewed from time to time, and the 
xecutor, becoming a defaulter to the town and 
e estate, absconded. The administrator who 
ucceeded him brought suit, Goodwin, admr., vs. 
merican National Bank, to compel the bank to 
nsfer the stock to him, on the ground that the 
k took no title to it from the executor, as the 
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money paid to him was not properly applied. 
The Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, in 
December, decided in favor of the bank. Judge 
Pardee, in the opinion, said: When the executor 
applied to the bank for a loan, saying that it would 
be for the benefit of those interested in the residue 
of the estate, of whom he was one, to pay the 
legacies al once by borrowing the necessary 
money, pledging the shares in question as se- 
curity, and holding them for a more favorable 
condition of the market, the declared purpose was 
within the power vested in him by the will, was one 
which the strictest law of trusts would sanction, 
and one for which the bank, acting in good faith, 
could safely make and renew a loan upon the 
security of the shares. In doing this, it came 
under no obligation to see to the proper applica- 
tion of the money, did tot become the insurer of 
the estate against any waste by the executor ; for 
the executor had power to borrow money for the 
purposes connected with the discharge of his 
duties, and pledge the assets of the estate as 
security; and the title of the pledgee will be per- 
fect, even if the executor intended a fraud, if the 
loan was made for a purpose apparently proper, 
without knowledge, actual or implied, of such 
intention. 


A divorce under the statute of another state, 
when neither the husband nor the wife have been 
domiciled as residents therein, can have no effect 
in the state in which they actually reside, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Ohio, in Van 
Fossen ys. State, in a prosecution for bigamy, 
decided in November. 


A lent money to B and C, on their joint note, 
and the amount was divided by B and C between 
them. B paid A one-half of the loan, and A 
agreed to look to C for the balance. 
action against B and C for this balance, which 
was not paid, Small vs. Older, in Iowa, B set up 
as a defence to any claim against him the agree- 
ment of A not to hold him, but judgment was 
given against him on the ground that no con- 
sideration for the promise was shown, and he 
appealed. The Supreme Court of Iowa affirmed 
the judgment, in December, on the ground that 
a separate consideration must be shown, for such 


In an 


| a promise, to bind the lender. 


A written contract imports a consideration, 
but a failure of consideration may be shown by 
the defendant in an action on the contract, the 
burden of proof being on him, as he must 
establish the defence, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, in University of Des 
Moines vs. Livingston, decided in December. 


The mere desire of a debtor that a certain 
creditor should succeed in an action against him, 
and so obtain a preference over his other creditors, 
is not sufficient to establish the fact that the 
debtor procured or suffered his property to be 
taken on legal process with the intent to prefer 
that creditor, in the opinion of the United States 
Circuit Court, at Buffalo, N. Y., in Brown vs. 
Jefferscn County Bank, decided in June. 


Where sales are made at different times it is 
necessary, in order to consolidate theggices into 
one demand or cause of action, that there is an 
express agreement to that effect, or the circum- 
stances must be such as to raise the presumption 
that the parties so intended ; for, in the absence 
of either circumstance, distinct contracts of sale 
constitute distinct causes of action, in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, in American 
Button Hole Company vs. Thornton, decided in 
December. 





A mortgagee obtained additional insurance to 
protect himself without informing the mortgageor; 
and, when the mortgageor sued the company for 
his loss, the defence was made that the policy 
was violated by the additional insurance, of 
of which the mortgageor had not given notice. In 
this case, Doran vs. Franklin Fire Insurance 
Company, the New York Court of Appeals, on 
October 24, decided that, as the mortgageor had 
no knowledge of the act of the mortgagee, he was 
not to be held to a default in giving notice. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


The trade between the Pacific states and British Columbia is 
steadily increasing, and if it had not been for the Dominion 
tariff the export to the Province would be much larger than it 
is. British Columbia for all commercial purposes is an appan- 
age of San Francisco. 


The Iowa State Leader, which is said by Professor Perry to 
have sprung into prominence by its advocacy of free trade, has 
begun the publication of a “ History of the Struggle for Free 
Trade in England,” written for it by an Iowa Republican of 
reputation. His name is not given. 


Flax is cultivated in California as a field crop. Last season 
10,952 acres, producing $10,167,545 pounds, were grown in Cali- 
fornia. The fiber is not utilized. Three hundred and forty-five 
thousand and one huncred pounds of peanuts were raised on 
268 acres, and 2,189 acres of sugar beet yielded 34,026 tons. This 
crop is bought by the beet sugar refinery at San Francisco, 
which is run profitably, owing to the high price of cane sugar. 


The Glasgow Herald says that a report from the Posen wool 
market states that, while business usually reaches a complete 
standstill at the end of the year, trade at the end of 1881, on the 
contrary, was fairly brisk, «or at least steady. Manufacturers 
had large requirements to cover, and dealers, having sold their 
previous stocks at good rates, were encouraged to make 
increased and speculative purchases. Stocks remained very 
extensive, notwithstanding the great animation that had 
prevailed, 





The Boston world’s fair project for 1883 has died a natural 
death. On the 16th inst. the committee of thirteen appointed 
October 24 to obtain subscriptions reported the poor success of 
the effort, and recommended that further consideration of the 
enterprise be postponed until such a time when its probable 
success will be more apparent. The Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican says that Boston is too busy making money to take 
any interest in such a project, which gives no promise of advan- 
tages at all commensurate with the necessary outlay. 





In the February number of the North American Review, 
Professor George P. Fisher, of the Yale Divinity School, whose 
writings on the supernatural origin of Christianity and on 
ecclesiastical history are well known, comes to the defense of 
the Christian religion against the attacks of modern doubt and 
infidelity. Other articles in the Review are: ‘Do the Spoils 
Belong to the Victor,’ by president Andrew D. White; “‘A 
Remedy for Railway Abuses,’’ by Isaac L. Rice; ‘ Repudiation 
in Virginia,’ by Senator John W. Johnston; and ‘‘ The Lancet 
and the Law,’’ by Henry Bergh. 





The importance of New York as a port of entry, when com- 
pared with other leading cities, is shown by the following figures 
of imports: 





Dutiable. Free of duty. Totals. 
New Workeis.. a) scteane ee $307,028,375 $128,422,530 $435,450,905 
Boston and Charlestown.. 44,893,828 17,066, 275 1,960, 103 
San Francis¢oisncs.. 0-2) 11,552,452 26,391,243, 37,943,695 
Philadelphia. 27473579 5,109,312 32,583, 106 
Baltimore...... =) *7,332;0 8,85 820 16,200,816 
The whole country. + 440,173,081 202,491,547 642,664,628 





That New York should feel privileged to felicitate hersel 
upon this record, there is no one to deny. 





A table in the Bulletin de Statisque of the French Ministry of 
Finance exhibits the value of a tobacco monopoly. It is exer- 
cised by the French government, and yielded in 1815 a net profit 
of $6,400,000. The revenue increased yearly, and in 1845 hac 
risen to $16,400,000; but this gain had only been obtained in 
thirty years; the next increase of $10,000,000 was realized in 
1860, or in fifteen years; in 1867 a further gain of $10,000,000 
was obtained. The Franco-German war checked the progres- 
sion after this; but in seven years a fourth gain of $10,000,000 
was announced, and by the close of 1880 the rate cf increase 
had been so maintained that the total profit on the sale of 
tobacco stood at $56,800,000. 


The Paris Revue de la Finance et de l’Industrie estimates the 
total capital of companies with a capital of upward of $21,000 
created during the past year at $468,040,000— £93,608,000— 
which exceeds by $10,000,000 the total capital of companies 
started in England during the same period. An analysis of the 
items comprising the vast sum of money thus invested gives the 
following results: Banks, $83,585,000; insurance companies, 
$5,700,000; metallurgical companies, $16,500,000; railway and 
other carrying companies, $20,000,000; mining and quarrying 
companies, $9,000,000 ; lighting and water companies, $3,700,000 ; 
newspapers, $6,640,000; land and house property companies 
(societes immobilieres), $34,400,000; miscellaneous, $47,750,000. 





Apropos of the recent outcry against the insecurity from fire 
of public buildings, the chairman of the Liverpool Watch Com- 
mittee says that ‘the only building in America perfectly safe 
against fire is the Mormon Temple at Salt Lake City.”” It is an 
edifice holding 13,000 persons, all of whom can get out in three 
or four minutes by doors placed all round the building and 
opening outward. Another Liverpool magistrate referred to the 
Coliseum at Rome as affording ample means of exit for the 
most enormous multitudes. ‘‘ Without venturing to hope that 
in Christendom we shall equal the practical wisdom of the Lat- 
‘ter Day Saints of the New World or the pagans of ancient 
Rome,” says the Pall Mail Gazette, ‘ something might be done 
|to prevent the conversion of theatres, music halls, etc., into 
‘mere death traps whenever a cry of fire is raised.”” 





Industrial and mineral development in Europe of late is thus 
discussed by the Chicago Tribune. It says that the fortunate 
owners of petroleum lands in the Luneberg district of Prussia 
had scarcely recovered from their astonishment at the posses- 
sion of unexpected wealth when the peasant farmers about 
Munster awoke to find themselves rich in deposits of stron- 
tianite, for which there is a great demand in all the German 
sugar refining centres, particularly at Magdeberg, Dessau, 
Attenburg and Waghausel, where it is now permanently used in 
the extraction of the sugar from the molasses. It occurs, 
though only in small quantities, in other parts of Germany, on 
the Hartz mountains, also in Salzburg in Poland, and at 
Tavetsch, in the Grisons, the place which boasts of producing 
the very finest honey in Europe. The capital of the growing 
strontianite trade is Hamm, in Westphalia. More than eight 
hundred miners are now engaged in working it in that neigh- 
borhood, 


> 


Wheat rings are not peculrar to the United States. The Echo 
Agricole states that a powerful syndicate has been formed in 
Odessa to control the wheat trade of southern Russia. Some 
merchants have already secured the greater part of the grain 
arriving from the interior during the month. ‘The competition 
of American flour is severe.y felt by the 32,000 mills of Austria 
and the 25,000 mills of Hungary, which are threatened with 
ruin. The Austro-Hungarian government used to derive an 
annual revenue of $10,000,000 from this source. The English 
and Brazilian trades were the most important, but now Amer- 
ican flour has taken the place of the Hungarian flour. The 
duty imposed by Germany on foreign flour has also been a 
severe blow to the industry, The high price of American 
wheat in Zurich leaves no margin for profit, but larger ship- 
ments from America are expected. In the meantime, Russian 
wheat, which is pouring in greater quantities than ever into 
Marseilles, is ruling the markets and supplying all western 
Switzerland. 





Yellowstone Park, Wy. Ter., is at last attracting private 
enterprise, even if not of the desirable kind. A special to the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press recently stated that the National Park, 
which comprises 3,000 square miles, has attracted the cupidity 
of miners and settlers. There are half a dozen men there who 
have been engaged for some time in an endeavor to gain con- 
trol of a portion of the park. They threaten, it is understood, 
the removal of officers who have in the performance of their 
duty thwarted their plans, and are said to have a good deal of 
political influence, It is possible that they may resort to Con- 
gress for legislation granting them the territory they covet in 
the park, Ex-Secretary Schurz, who inspected the park last 
year, pronounced the larger part of it an unbroken wilderness, 
and recommended that $50,000 be appropriated for the construc- 
tion of a suitable system of roads and buildings, and the leasing 
of little tracts of land at different points of interest to private 
persons willing to erect hotels for the convenience of travelers. 
It appears that the ‘‘speculators”’ referred to think they have 
found something in or under the “‘ unbroken wilderness " 
renders it desirable in large tracts. 


which 





In his annual report, Colonel Si¢éney D. Maxwell, 
tendent of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, states that 
the business at that city in clothing during the past year has 
been the largest ever transacted, though it has not been the 
most remunerative, The scope of the business has been wider 
than ever before, the increased area having been mainly in the 
south, where that city has had a large and satisfactory trade. 
The influence, enterprise and successful prosecution of this 
branch of our industries and commerce are excelled by no 
department of our business, 


Superin- 


Among manufactures there are 
few that are so generally distributed. There are few districts 
in the west or south in which Cincinnati clothing does not find 
customers. The fall and winter brought a good trade, but it 
was on a declining market, with the disadvantages necessarily 
incident to such a condition, Again, when the drouth came, 
it for the time being affected the demand for goods, and in 
some instances resulted in the cancellation of orders, though the 
latter was exceptional. While the general situation has not 
thus been favorable to a remunerative condition, the expansion 
of trade has been such that that city has more than maint ined 
its aggregate business, The preparations for the future never 
have been so great as now. 


The London Labour News, at the close of the year 1881, char- 
acterized the industrial situation in the United Kingdom as 
follows: 
new year. 


“The labor market opens with good prospects for the 

Both the iron and steel trades are well employed, 
and in most colliery districts there is more than an average 
amount of work, In South Staffordshire and some other coal 
fields there is a marked decrease in the number of colliers 
employed during the past year. Iron shipbuilding and marine 
engineering remain specially busy, while the engineering trade 
generally shows few hands on the out-of-work list. At Birming- 
ham. the hardware branches are fairly off for orders, and at 
Wolverhampton manufacturers are also well engaged. In 
Cleveland the iron-stone miners and their employers have agreed 
upon a sliding scale arrangement for wages, though 
northern coal fields the sliding scales are going out. In the 
textile trades the improved condition at Bradford continues, 
and at Nottingham, Huddersfield, Leicester and Kidderminster 
prospects are good. At Middlesboro the shipbuilders and 
engineers have a good year’s work before them. In South 
Wales the tin plate trade shows improvement, and the pros- 
pects in the steel trade are good. Potters still remain unsettled 
at Tunstall. In the metropolis several railway and other large 
schemes offer good prospects of employment, and throughout 
the suburbs there is a fair amount of building in hand. The 
boot and shoe trades are temporarily somewhat slack, but 
prospects are good, The emigration to the United States for 
the past year has proved exceptionally high, but a still larger 
stream is expected for the present year.” 


in the 


Among new corporations on the Pacific coast is the Oceanic 
Steamship Company, capital $2,500,000, organized by Captain 
Goodall, Messrs. Spreckles and other capitalists. The com- 
pany takes over the Spreckles line of Honolulu packets, and 
intencs to charter two fast steamers. Freights are already cut 
to $2.50; paying freight is $4 to $5 perton. The effect of this 
competition will be to drive off the other packets, and leave the 
Oceanic Company master of the sea. The Pacific Mail steam- 
ships would remain to be disposed of, and it is intended to 
endeavor to secure the reversion of the Hawaiian mail subsidy, 
now paid to the Pacific Mail Company, through Mr. Spreckles’ 
influence in the islands. The Hawaiian legislature meets in 
April, and then doubtless an attempt will be mace. There are 
20,000 tons of sugar unsold in Hawaii, and it is almost certain 
the new company will secure this freight through making its 
purchase by the California Sugar Refinery one of the induce- 
ments. This is enterprise, but it also means monopoly. Two 
companies’ for the manufacture of agricultural implements 
started in San Francisco last year, and are in operation; also 
the Klamath Commercial Company, to cevelop the trade of 
northern California; the Alaska Trading & Packing Company, 
Puget Sound Iron Company, two city gas companies and an 
electric light company are among the new incorporations. 
Twenty-three railroad incorporations are on record, and railroad 
building is in progress. The extension of the Southern Pacific 
from Yuma to Fort Ysabel, on the gulf of California, will be 
completed within three months, and considerable progress is 
reported from San Diego from the California Southern, A new 
cable road has been opened in San Francisco, and franchises 
were’granted to half_a_dozen more, 
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FINANCIAL. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

If Wall street could get nauseated with any- 
thing which affects the stock market, it would 
get very much so with the railroad war; or, 
rather, with reports about its discontinuance. 
One might suppose that there was nothing in 
the whole range of commerce and finance, at 
home or abroad, by which prices could be 
affected for good or evil save and except the 
determination of the presidents of the several 
trunk lines to maintain their attitude of mutual 


hostility or to agree to articles of peace. 
ach day has brought out its crop of 


extraordinary rumors, and every day a new 
started to reconcile the 
the stubborn 
one can see for himself. Last week it was said 
(from Mr. Osborn’s office) that the articles of 
peace had been prepared and would be signed on 
Saturday. Saturday passed, and it was acknowl- 
edged they were not signed; but it was the form- 
ation of a money instead of a tonnage pool, and 
this required more time to settle the details, cor- 
responding to its greater importance and more 
binding character. Then it was given out that 
the thing had been done, but it was kept secret 


batch is previous 


ones with facts which every 


to allow the principals to pick up more cheap 
stock (asif they had not had time enough!) This 
story did not seem to work well, so next it came 
that Mr. Vanderbilt, while out driving on the 
road, had told some of his friends that the war 
was over now and the whole thing settled. On 
Thursday the great meeting of railroad mag- 
nates, which had been advertised so extensively 
the day before, dwindled down to one more of 
the many meetings of subordinate officers at 
Commissioner Fink’s office, and the agreement 
made by them was made subject to ratification 
by President Garrett and the managers of the 
Grand Trunk railroads. Supposing the agree- 
ment ratified, as it was last night said to be, 
find who of the 
railroad presidents has had to back down. 
One or for Mr. Vanderbilt has 
declared by all that is in the heavens and on 
earth, and in the waters under the earth, that he 
will never make a settlement which does not 
abolish the differential rates; and the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio presidents have 
sworn with like solemnity that they will never 
consent to a settlement which does abolish them. 

The differential rates, as generally known, are 
these: the trunk line companies agree, say, that 
the freight rate from Chicago to the seaboard 
shall be 25c. per 100 pounds; if the freight is 
delivered at New York, the full 25c. are charged ; 
if to Philadelphia, a deduction of 2c. is made; if 
to Baltimore, a deduction of 3c. Philadelphia 
and Baltimore demand this concession because 
theirs are the shorter lines, the Baltimore line 
being the shortest. It is urged against this con- 
cession for shortness of line that the differences 
jn the length of the several lines is offset 
by the greater cost of hauling over steep 
grades and sharp curves, such as the Baltimore 
and Philadelphia lines have in getting over the 
Alleghany mountains ; so that the cost of hauling 
one hundred pounds of freight to the seaboard 
being equal, allowing these lines the deduction 
of two and three cents per one hundred pounds, 
has the effect of discriminating to that extent in 
favor of those two cities and against New York 
as a shipping point, thus depriving this port 
of the natural advantages of its geographical 
position. 

The course of prices on the stock market cer- 
tainly has not indicated that the large operators 
think the war is any nearer a settlement now 
than on last Saturday. A rise of 4@5 per 
cent. was engineered in Lake Shore and New 
York Central last week, and the general market 
shared in the improvement. This week has been 
consumed in a prolonged effort to hold prices up 
to where they had been put, assisted by an easy 
state of the loan market. Every effort to run 
them higher has met an easy defeat; a few 
thousand shares thrown upon the market at any 
moment has sufficed to knock off the few frac- 


ons of advance which had been made in one of 
7 
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it will be interesting to 


more must, 


those"spurts which the stock market is’subject to 
at all times. This applies, however, mainlyzto 
the trunk line stocks, which are the leaders in 
speculation. Certain special stocks which can- 
not claim that position have shown improve- 
ment. Denver & Rio Grande, for example, 
late so unmercifully hammered, has been creep- 
ing up a little, and the talk is that it will go back 
to 80—an event devoutly wished for by many 
innocents who bought it at about that price be- 
cause it had previously fallen from 112. A drop 
from 112 to 80 seemed surely to have touched 
bottom; but, when it went down in a grand crash 
from 80 to 65, they found themselves mistaken. 

The wonderful Richmond & Danville is on the 
edge of 200, Think of it! Put on the board for 
the first time some few months ago at par, it 
began to crawl up to 110; then went more rap- 
idly to 120; from this it still mounted upward to 
130, and from that jumped to 140. Here it 
rested for a time, had a reaction, went forward 
again, and a general scramble was made for it, 
which carried the price up to156. Here another 
rest occurred, with the eyes of all Wall street 
staring wide open at the marvelous stock. Soon 
it started again, and it has not stopped in its 
going up, no matter what the rest of the 
market was doing, and it is actually said that 
it is good for 50 points more! It is a mystery to 
all but the insiders, and the mystery is deepened 
by the fact that the men who have been engineer- 
ing the stock are almost unknown in Wall street. 
One effect of the operations has been to bring the 
distinctively southern securities into prominence. 

Reading was the great feature of the market 
yesterday, the last block of the McCalmont stock 
being thrown on the market and taken by Mr. 
Vanderbilt—as supposed. 

The loan market has been quite easy through 
the week, and seems entirely safe from the opera- 
tions of the bears in locking up money. The 
rate on call loans has been occasionally as low as 
3 per cent., but 4@5 per cent. has been the 
ruling rate.’ This makes it an easier matter to 
sustain prices on the stock market. Of course, 
with money so easy to borrow, and in such full 
supply, little interest attaches now to the efforts 
of the Treasury to redeem bonds. The govern- 
ment bond market has been quiet, and without 
feature calling for special comment. The fol- 





lowing were the closing prices of bonds yesterday: 


Fan. 1 an, 
bid, whit 


20,— 


bid. asked. 








U.S. 6s, extended (3% p. c.)........ IOI ror 4 
U.S. 5s, extended (3% p.c.).. 1025 10234 
U. S. 41s 1891, registered......... 114% 115 
U.S. 4%s 1891, coupon... 114% 1I5 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered. iad 11834 1184 
U.S. 45 1907; COUPON. . 150005 sacs =. me 11836 118% 


Foreign exchange has been advancing, and 
jumped up one point yesterday. The rates for 
actual business yesterday were $4.8334@$4.84 
for sixty day bills, and $4.873/ @$4.88 for sight. 
People are speculating about the time when 
we shall begin exporting gold. 

Very disquieting news comes from Paris of the 
convulsions on the Bourse, from the breaking up 
of the headlong speculation which has been 
going on there. All classes of speculative secu- 
rities have had a big tumble, and it is said that a 
greater crash threatens. But it is pointed out 
that this affects only the speculative stocks—the 
wild-cats, as we should call them—and has not 
touched the sound investments. We know, how- 
ever, that if the fall in these wild-cats goes very far, 
or is very sudden, good securities are dragged 
down also, and it is not easy to say where the 
demoralizing influence will stop. So far the Lon- 
don market has not been sensibly affected. Prices 
hold their own, but our securities are weak, in 
sympathy with the market here. The Bank of 
England still maintains its discount rate at 5 per 
cent. 

The bank statement of Saturday last was very 
favorable, and shows that money is flowing this 
way from the interior. A gain of $3,935,650 in 
the surplus reserve was reported. The following 
are the comparative totals of the statements of 
January 7 and January 14: 


Fan. 7. Fan. 14. Differences. 
TLOMNS i ici. ae? $319,110, 400 $319, 554,000 Inc. $443,600 
SDECIO. 4. a0. sheen Bs514,000 529,200 Inc. 5,015,200 
Legal tenders. ... 16,678,800 17,574,800 Inc. Boh ooo 
Veposits........ 299,500,400 307,402,600 Inc. 7,902,200 
Circulation ...... 20,249,000 20,158, Dec. 50,400 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 


27.35, against 27.75 per cent. at the same date of 
1881. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Fan. 13. Fan. 20. 












































Alton STerre Haute! janes a tee tess pasa ce 43% 
Alton & Terre Haute pref...............+ boris gr 
Boston Air Line.......... » SOR Saree a bor se me 
Bi, Cy ROS Northierity. cae... see cree ences ie Hs 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.......... an 5534 55 
Canada Southern............. en corns cones 55 5434 
Central Raciwc.4 -caF- Saas uaaeacos sede amaehae a 94% 2 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans............ 1 I 
SIGs Gea Yeap Eris Leer ea 82% 80 
Chesapenke® ONO. ocrscnp ace sedee cles wees F 25 24% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref......2.00se0e008 3014 35 
Chesapeake & Ohio ad pref............-00006 26 25 
Ci; Oy. & Le Oras venviten este tse Mek aes ‘ 21% 20 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota .,.............0006 e 20 oe 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......... . sists ESP 136% 
Chicago S Altomwiin shetty us coduattnes pistes ,  kaag 134 
Chicago & Northwest com.............6.20005 127 120% 
Chicago & Northwest pref..............- 140 1g 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......00 2.00. 169 I 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref........ Rats vt, 121 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. .............. 194% 133 
Cleveland'& Pittshitrg, ()as..2. 102 ey eeeenneeeen “s a 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........... 125% 124% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal,........5.,... 0000. 107% kis 
Denver & Rio Grandé.........s0scsssecececene a 73% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia <.canduae 14 15 
East Tennesse, Virginia & Georgia pref ...... 24} 32 
Hannibal) & ‘St; Josephy..cd.. «cf »ca.5 see eons 96 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref 109 108 
Houston & Texas.............005 85 89 
Uittois, Central. c0.2 tan eceea woe 1324 1354 
Ind., Bloom, & Western... .........c00eeseee 47% 46% 
Keokuk & Des Moines... -.-...........cccl, .. on 
Lake Shore...... Re PES Sas RO ae 114% 1147 
VLake-Enie & Westernice..., si.0.teeieenen ane 36 3 
Louisville & Nashville... fo55..02. 04... ones se 9834 9 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago............ 7o 72 
Missouri’ Pacifici suveenotaaetescck Meare 102 102% 
Manhattan; Railroad \sja54,5+sa¢soee.<ras ceca 4914 50 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref................ 14% ve 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref................. § re 
Memphis & Charleston... 02. s..cce-ecsacdeuc 72% 8116 
Metropolitan Railroad iy.ey. oc «1./.cxyioaes tes cs 861% 
Michigan Central........ 8854 883 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore. 50% 49% 
Mobile'& Ohio! si ..s..00.-0 3334 35% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas......... 386 37% 
Morris & Essex! J. .eesetwswansel 122 <s 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 8534 85% 
New Jersey Central...... ae 934 si 
New York Central., 13498 ~ 134 
New York & New Have Fn Se 
New York Elevated.... Satie 106 105 
New York, Lake Erie & Western 4234 41% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref aa 82 
New York, Ontario & Western 27% 27 
Northern Pacific. . 3634 36% 
Northern: Paciic! prefent. Masta oes aes 76 7458 
Norfolk & Western. ie as 
Norfolk & Western 577, 56 
Ohio Central... z 25 24% 
Ohio & Mississippi... . 37 3 
Ohio & Mississippi pref..... on a0 
Oregon Railway % Navigation... 13) *137 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville. . 3 34 3514 
Philadelphia & Reading. ... 4% «OOK 
Ohio|Southern’. o5,,scss peewee 22 ae 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. : 56 
Richmond & Alleghany........ 3 36 314 
Rochester. & Pittsburg cance ne aateetaue ee 2614 ae 
Southern Ohio.......... 40 Z 
St. Louis & San Francisco...........2.2.20005 41 4o 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref... 59 57% 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref. ae To 102 
SryPatl& Omatacil. ME 258s 75. ee eee se 35% 
SE. Paulie: Oniabe prets igs. oJorc.ee ee eee 100%; tor} 
TexastPacinies. adsecmimieicn 0. notes cate 49% 50% 
Toledo, Delphos & B. 15 12 
Union Pacific........... 1187 118% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific... . wie 3746 634 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref............. 7o 854 


* Ex-dividend. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Fan. 13. Fan, 20. 











Western Unionw.n. fun spduate oueacserb ate 79% 814 
American District. 3 35 
Express—Adams... 148 146 
American .... 9214 93 
United States. 7614 77 
Wells, Fargo.. 128 ¥29 
Pacific Mail....... 42% 41% 
Canton Company. r 5c 
Sutro Tunnels. asi feteepe «0 oo y, bo 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company... 43% 42% 
New Central Coal Company... .............. 19 19 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMFD: 

¢ Fan. 13.° Fan. 20. 

Boston Hartford & Erie rst 7s....... Paik sav 9 7 6714 

































6 7 
B. C. R. & Northern 1st 5s.... < 100 Too 
Central Iowa. 1st: 78.0.0 gse0tssesie 115 111} 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s. B., int. d. 81 82 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def .. 52 5298 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 65 ............ 112 II 
jou. TSt Oo unaness 18 I 
a, & Mo. R. 1st 7s. IIs 115 
St. Tad OCC) retoyac as 117 117 
“Miss! Ke brvist's: 2. Os. nas tre wae () Iol 
Chicago, Buclingian & peingy cn. 7s. 127 126 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c.. 124 125 
Keokuk & Des Moines tst g. §s....... 10) 105 
New Jersey Central Ist 7s...... II T19 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as. 112% 1144 
New see bat adj. 7s... 107! 109 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn, as...... 10734 107% 
American Dock & Improvement 7s........ ay 140 140 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 8s, P. .c... 134 135 
Chicago, & St. Paul Milwaukee 2d 7 3-10 P. d.. 121 122 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st 7s, 8 g.R. d. 120 122 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st La C”. 7s 1184, 118 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst I. & M. 7s 118} 1194 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst I. & D. 7s 116 11 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst C. & M. 7s. 12344 +120 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul cn. 7s......... 119 121 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 2d 7s......... 100 100 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 1 1.& D. ext. 7s. 1I5 115 
Chicago, Mi kee & St. Paul ist 6s, S. W. d. 103, 103, 
Chicago, Mil ee & St Paul ist 5s,LaC.& D, go 94% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul ist S. M.div.6s. 103 1034 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst H.& D.d. 7s. 114 114 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 78 ........sceeeces, 110% 1104 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s.. 103 103, 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s.. 131 133 
Chicago & Northwest 1st 7s .. 110 110} 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 78...........s00005 123 125 
Chieago & Milwaukee Ist 7s........... Stine 123 119 
ake Shore div, '98.c0 cate. acces tenets ok 122402) 122% 
Lake Shore cni cyst 7s. .t<ik oe cece be S 127 127 
Lake Shoreien;t, 1Stanss-begeas aren tes ca 125 125 
Lake Shore cn. c. 2d 78 .......2...5 Pestead os, 12314 = 126 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s.......... Fesseene 122 121% 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g..........000--. 101 102! 
Louisville & Nashville, N. G, & M. rst 6s... 100 99 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s................ 101 roils 
Nashville& Decatur 1st 7s .... rn 115 115 
Lake Erie & Western st 68 0.02... cevesosses 107 107 
Lafayette, Bloomington & Muncie ist 6s...... 102 102 
New York & Manhattan Beach ist 7s......... 106, 103} 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s.............. erent Ioolg = lor 
Michigan Central oniv7.c..hclak os dus ssaccaaien: 124% 124 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as............. 107 107 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d ine...5......... 71% 71 
Houston & Central Missouri 1st 7s..... shoves s 105 10844 
Mobile fo ORio 66 55.6 teouteb lcs Siete oi mi% x1! 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 1st WSs... 115 115% 
New York Central RS be ee ee ’ ose 102% 
New York Central 66) (87509805 |) c aot... 109% 1104 
New York Central & Hudson rst c. FOr eweneas I I 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd., 3tos....... aes, 96 a 
Harlem rst7a, 0235 os atuas had Misitad sido caves 130 130 
EARLS NNISE NOt s ucts sana spice mnstnnece .: 135 135 
N, ¥. Peas DS ie ote 5 ES ss ere 100 
Nevada Central ist 68.005 Seok ete teas sas 0% % 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f.7s........... 117 IL 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s....... nae asi 119 121 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. diy. 7s,....... wai%e sara 








Fan. 13. fan ‘20, 


Ohio Central 1st 6s . 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 65... 0.200502 veee 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville rst 6s......... 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, E. div. rst 6s... 
Central Pacific g. 6s 
Western Pacific 6s........ Ao Sid: 
Southern Pacific of California rst 6s.. 
Union Pacific tst 6s 
Winona & St. Peters af Pac nonec 
 C., C. & I. 1st 7s, s. f.. 
Ce, St. BM, BO Sn Gs ccs teats owe _ 
C., St. P.M: & ©, gat 60.22... 5. hog eased 
St. Paul & Sioux City x96... is). Wass oconaee 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7s cVv...... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 78 ........ 
Syracuse, Binghamton & New York tst 7s.... 
Morris & Jossex tet'fas goss cacaas «ses eb 
Morris & Essex 24:98 .......00ce0000 
Morris & Essex tst cn. gtd. 98 ........0000s008 
Delaware & Hudson Canal tst 7s......-....++ 
Delaware & Hudson Canal tst r. 7s..... samen 
Delaware & Hudson Canal tst P. d. c. 7s..... 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s........ 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 78 .......-..++ee0ee 
Albany & Susquehanna tst en. gtd. 7s .......- 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 78.......+.- 
Denver & Rio Grande rst 7s...... 
Denver & Rio Grande rst cn. 78...-.....+.0+0+ 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s 
Erie‘ad 'eXt: Gants reeniees Day to peel aera eae 
Erie 3d ext. 7s.. 
Erie qth ext. 5s. 
as 5th ext. 7s..... - 
Fie 18t 60. 2798, He ee naan 
Long Dock = Reps 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie rst 7s.. 
N. Y,, Lake Erie & Western 
G. H. & San A, tst 6s 
Houston & Texas Central rst m 
Houston & Texas Central 1st W. 
Houston & Texas Central rst W. 
Houston & Texas Central 2d C. m. | 
Houston & Texas Central 2d W. & N. 
Ww 







































a 


Cedar Falls & Minn. 1st 78; ;.5..s/esdsresesee 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n rst pfd. 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’'n tst 3-4- 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’n 2d 3-4-5-6s 

Indiana, Decatur B Sprugen Ist 7s.. * 
; , Aes 


Lake Shore, M. S f. 78.0. 

Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 78 ..-+...0+5 

Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s..... a'b0.n'sietetala dare 
Cleveland, P’le & Asht. 78 ...0..s++sceee Tassie 
Buffalo & Erie n, 7s....... Sa 8 yiaie (on sicletan ae 
Buffalo & State Line 7s........ ds wie eee 
EO SW. LP. aat' gas ces oot ones paso-cLic PAO rc in 
Union: Pacificil. pi. :7S%5,- . taeetnieia cme see 
Union Pacific s. f. 85........+ state a a's: «alate gaa 
Union Pacific r. 88 .......05iveavcdesen fee Wigeiete 
Union Pacific col. tr. "68.0.7 «<> cumeneo ene hee 


Kansas Pacific: rst 66) '95....casanene ee wewernie 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, 9G noe 44 » siete p mais hloce 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 65 aS.......eeseceeeeee 
Kansas Pacific, D. div, Ist cn, 65......s0se0e+ 


Moy P. ist cnii6s. wenn Seeman) ou See viesicee oi 
P. Riot Mo: ist 6s... sasac, aa eeeeee a. 
P. R. of Mo. 2d 7s..... cao meee 53 asion sina Saat 
St. Louis & San Francisco 2d 6s, cl. Assesses 


St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B.......... 
S. P. R, of Mo. 1st 6s Boeri tc 
Texas & Pacihic' tn: Gs... 0.\ 0 acess Betoot 
Texas. & Pacific inc, & 1. g..5//78.,nanaseenenee 
deres & Pasoc ar R. Se pe 

ittsbur, 't. Wayne icago 3d 7S....... 
Covet & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 6s............ 
GiyC. S&T. \Carst cn 7s.cceee spins ce cneemeee 
C,, C. GT. C. 1st ite. co super canes 
Rome, Watertown & Ogden cn, Ist 7s ....... 


St. Louis & Iron Mountain Ist 7s........ aoa 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d biker ae 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, A. bh, rst 7s...... 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, C, & F. 1st...... 
St. Louis, A. & TH, rst ys. 50.0.008 piote tats 
Sti Louis, A, &<T) Had! pfs, .cons see eats 
St. Louis, Av'& TF. 9d inc. 78 ..ccc sa» ene senne 
Ber P.M: Se ME rst yaoi: Walaa cee Ay 
St Pip Mee Mads ves. s coeaae ole ree 
Wabash, St. L. & P. gen. 6s........... Bt see: 
Wabash, St. L. & P., C. div. 5s......... ase ead 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 1st St. L. div. 7s........ 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7sext........... Pens 
Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s........... 
Wabash, St. L. & Pen, cv: 78... seccvs cane 
Great Western od 7S viv sass accel see aeeeienee 
St. Louis, K. & N. r.¢, & r. 7s..... Prac atcch 
St. Louis, K. & N., 0: d! xst.7ess eseceneneee 
St. Louis, K, & N.,C. bb.iGs;, ccases crane aged 
St. Louis, K. & (Ni, (Ciibs silanes ‘ 


Western Union c. 7s 
Western Union r, 7s..... 
New Jersey Central inc 
Cy Creel (Came avr: 
Central lowa c. d. cer. ... 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & 








FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WER 

THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 

Fan, 13. Fan. 20. 
he : 


Alabama, cl. Aj :21€0'§. 5.5 dence cmerme 
Alabama, cl. A., sm.... 
Alabama, cl. B. §s.... 
Alabama, cl. C. 2 to 4. 
Arkansas 6s, fd., ’99....... 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. 
& 
oO. 
Cr 









Arkansas 7s, M 
Arkansas 7s, L, R. 
Arkansas 7s, M 
Arkansas 7s, A. 
Georgia 6s, ’86...... 
Georgia 7s, n., 86. 
Georgia 7s, ind., " 
Georgia 7s, g... 
Louisiana 7s, cn. 
Louisiana 7s, sm 
Michigan 6s, ’83. 
Missouri 6s, due ’82 or 
Missouri 6s, due ’86. 
Missour i6s, due a 
Missouri 6s, due *88. 
Missouri 6s, due " 
Missouri a. or u., due '92 
Missouri fdg., due ’ ao 
Missouri, H. & St. re ue '86. 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '87 
New York 6s, g. c., '87 
New York 6s, g. l., 83 
New York 6s, g. |., ’9r 
New York 6s, g. L., '92 
New York 6s, g. 1., '93 
North Carolina 6s, o., i 
North Carolina 6s, A. O....... 
North Carolina N. C. 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina N. 





























San mln, C Ras pad jarani 
ort arolina sp, t., cl. 1, '98-9.. 
North Carolina sp. t., cl.2...... 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 3.... 
North Carolina cn, 4s......... 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm....... 
Ohio 6s, °86..... =s 

Rhode {sland 6s cs % Sian she aeae is 
South Carolina 6s, a. Mh. 23, '69, nfd. 
Tennessee 6s, 0., '90-2-8 ...cssceesecse 
‘Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900 .......... 
Tennessee 68, iy. 8.5 "Ids se ececsie cae 
Virginia 6s, 0..... 
Virginia 6s, n., '66... 
Mae 6s, n., '67 











Virginia 6s, ens. 2d’e scene ke 
Virginia 6s, det cic cnyecon wee eee 
District of Columbia 3.658, '24............. 
District of Columbia sm........ A 

District of Columbia r...........s0ee0e00 








eee 








INSURANCE. 



































aye ANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - $7,300,936.62 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,845,943.84 


_ SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLpers, $4,454,992.42 
_ CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 2,000,000.00 


NET SurpLus, - - - - $2,454,992.42 


-o 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
‘ontinental seaports ; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
ineipal cities of the United States. 


_ CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 
a President, 2d Vice-Pres, 


ap i ae 
_ T. CHARLTON HENRY,  GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
‘ice-Pres, Secretary. 








_ SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT, DEC. 31, 1881, 


OF THE 


4 EN INSURANCE 
. COMPANY, 


«HARTFORD, CONN. 


























RE EE Sires coi s aie meg nicie'e se oe vinigies vie vie $4,000,000.00 
___ RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE (FIRE) 1, 525,014.14 
ee is as (EREAND ke ca eek 13,032.48 
wie, Sf ‘© UNPAID LOSSES (FIRE)...........+++ 165,700.00 
a “| ig “ CER ENTAND) 3.5: 15:5! 19,345.80 
ALL OTHER CLAIMS 51,757.32 
BEMRM SUR BIGUG fees. .cccs2sccccseseceeeveeneves. 3,127,422.90 
LS NCES SS ee ere $8,902, 272.64 

AS FOLLOWS: ES a ae ied 
Real Estate unincumbered............. $365,000.00 
<  Loaned on Bogd and Mortgage... 75,572.00 
Loaned on Collaterals............. eg 51,050.00 
4 Cash on hand and in Bank............. 1, 181,739.66 

_ Gross Amount in the hands of Agents 

Seeetand ini transit. ..-..--......-5.-... 301,069.23 
- United States Stocks and Bonds....... $339,000.00 | 397,942.50 
State Stocks and Bonds,............... 308,175.69 321,593.44 
County, City and Town Stocks and B'nds 1,466,000.00 _1,609,350.00 
Beeidilroad Bonds.....---.6-.ssscceseees 2,069,000.00 2,454,440.00 
PAMUINGAEN SHOCKS ccvnss sa cihiesesvccene 520,500.00 704,600.00 
_ New York City Bank Stock............ 395,240.00 590,197.40 
New York City Trust Company’s Stocks _ 45,000.00 145,500.00 
_ Hartford Bank Stocks.... 584,408.00 
Philadelphia Bank Stocks ; 29,700.00 
St. Louis (Mo.) Bank Stocks . 30,000.00 26,650.00 
j New Britain (Conn.) Bank Stocks...... 10,000.00 13,000.00 
_ Albany (N. Y.) Bank Stocks........... 6,700.00 10,720.00 
Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co.'s Script...... 37,290.00 
ay Accrued ORR ASE ier cisas aero ccs ones 2,450.41 
_ TOTAL ASSETS OF THE COMPANY........... $8,902,272.64 


ti 


_ Losses paid in 63 years, $5 3,400.000. 


a LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. 
Fp- > 


JorHamM Goopnow, Secretary. 
— WiritaM B. Crark, Asy’t Sec’y. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


No. 2 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
i> 


mer DRLITY anp CASUALTY CO, 
' o 187 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


MMM R DT TAT foe. vouiv occ. ddc msi swie ces cwise eG as'ereaee $250,000.cc 
DERRFUR MCR RC ti ae a ccs cP Raa sae atti els < tie's aed plese a vives 375,000.00 
Deposit wiTH New York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Memeeethy G GOVERNMENT BONDS...00..:2.-.0000000000% 
: FIDELITY DEPARTMENT, 
Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
‘positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
Mf is in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
7 antee all bonds and Scores? required by the courts of 
i in civil actions and proceedings. 
: a. CASUALTY POEPAR TMENT. ; 
Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
_ abling injury. 
oh Sd pplication and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wm. M. Ricnarps, President. 








JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y. 








TAR FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


: No. 141 BrRoApway, New York. 
MERGED GAPELAT 2. < vicples, os ai.n)ainmalbie(aene oleieisin anaes $500,000.00 
__RE-INSURANCE RESERVE AND ALL OTHER CLAIMS... 378,835.73 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY .....-0.0seesseeeeee eee teere es 517,165.42 


GROSS ASSETS, JAN. ©, 1882.05... 0 660-5. 0neens $896,001.15 


‘ NICHOLAS C. MILLER, President. ; 
_ JAS. M. HODGES, Sec'y. JOHN R. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 





_ Insurers are invited to examine the clear and distirct arrange- 
ment, explicit | age ané brevity of our new form of Policy, 
claimed to be the best in use, 
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FINANCIAL, 





fe IE PEABODY EAC 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


NEw York. 
- BosTon. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO,, Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
(eer eae, BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 





Ga & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 
CHAS. GREGORY, 


Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU. 


VeEREES Y, HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evruu C. MITCHELL. GEO. H, BROUWER, 
Geo. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. HuTcHinson, Sfecial, 








Tuos, A, VysE. Tuos. A. VyseE, Jr. C. C. Broun. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Ve, SONS: & BRON, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exeeere and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


Pa Gh hol) Cr 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fifteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL. A, B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD, 





Hl. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 


REPRESENTING 
M.S, NICHOLS & CO., ComMIssION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 





HE PARKS & ‘EO;, 
. Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 183 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. Nicuors, Chicago. H. E, DILLINGHAM. 
G, WHITE. 





Vea A. KENT WG CO., 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


POOLE, KENT & CoO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
CuHIcaGo, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. 


Commission, Merchants and Brokers in Grain and Provisions. 
Buy and Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the above 
markets. 


EL JILMERS, McGOWAN & CO.,, 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 





A H. BROWN & CoO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw YORK. 
ee ee - 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





Lewis H. TAYLOR, Jr, 


de HT LEAN LO Kea, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


LINDLEY HAINES. 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Piao SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


4 PP. HRN BT a, CO... 
: BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





FINANCIAL. 


W. Wee IoURT Z) & CO}, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SourH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Leans negotiated. 








CABS & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorK. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 


HACKLEy B. Bacon.. 
Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 


Laturop R. BAcoNn 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 


a Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H. STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN, 


WV Bred & SONS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 








THE 


CARA Lira ON PAI Y 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 








COMMERCIAL. 


The coal companies having decided upon a 
suspension of three days, the collieries in the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh regions were closed on 
Wednesday evening, to reopen on Monday morn- 
ing. This step has been found necessary from 
the fact that, owing to the mild weather, the 
trade is decidedly inactive. There is no demand 
from the east, the retail dealers are comparatively 
idle, and stocks are beginning to accumulate at 
shipping points. Prices, however, are well 
maintained, although some shading on large lots 
has been reported. No arrangement for future 
suspensions has been made, in consequence of 
the doubtful position manifested at the last meet- 
ing by Mr. Sloan, of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western. It is since understood, however, 
that he desires a suspension every other week 
until April 1, and, as he occupies a somewhat 
independent position, it is probable that his 
wishes will be acceded to. The official figures 
put the output for last year at 28,500,016 
tons. Bituminous is doing well for the opening 
of the year, Clearfield being 7,000 tons ahead of 
her production for the final week in 1880. The 
demand is good and the output rather limited, 
and in consequence the operators cling tena- 
ciously to circular rates. Coke is short in sup- 
ply, as previously reported, and the advanced 
rate, $1.75@$2, is willingly paid by manufac- 
turing consumers. 





There has been a fair degree of activity in all 
seaboard wool markets during the past week, 
and values have been uniformly well sustained. 
No decided advance has been established, how- 
ever, although the tendency of prices is slightly 
in sellers’ favor, and in exceptional instances a 
fractional improvement is realized on choice 
selections. Holders apparently have control of 
the situation, and are indifferent about selling 
except at the limit of the market, but demand is 
not of a character to warrant any sudden or 
sharp advance. The belief in iigher prices 
before the advent of the new clip is entertained 
by a good many dealers, but the majority do not 
seem inclined to let this impression interfere 
with present sales when buyers are willing to 
pay current extremes. The fear of importations 
is an important factor in checking the upward 
tendency of values. Foreign prices at the moment 
are above a competing basis, but late cables 
indicate a quieter trade, and a slight weakening 
from last week’s quotations. In a few weeks the 
first of this year’s series of colonial sales in 
London will open with a liberal offering of new 
Australian wools, and the progress of the sale 

, will be watched with considerable interest from 








this side of the ocean. Interior domestic markets 
show unabated firmness. Demand at all points 
continues to run chiefly on the better class of 
fleeces, though the lower grades cf worsted wool 
have been more active in Philadelphia this week. 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

In several branches of trade the movements 
of the week have been ona more liberal scale. 
Preparations for the spring distribution of mer- 
chandise have been making notable progress, 
favored in part by the remarkably mild weather, 
and decidedly by the exceptionally low rates 
on west-bound freight, resulting from the con- 
tinued strife of the great trunk lines of rail- 
way carriers. Dry goods, hardware and boots 
and shoes have been in more urgent request, 
while drugs, dyes, chemicals, fish, paints, oils, 
dried fruits, metals, and the more prominent 
classes of building materials, have been rather 
more sought after, and the general range of quo- 
tations has been indicative of firmness. Petroleum 
developed more animation, and left off a shade 
stronger. Naval stores have been held more 
confidently, as not plenty and jin increasing 
demand. A moderate call has been reported for 
hides, leather, skins, fertilizers 
which varied little as to prices. 


and tobacco, 
On compara- 
tively meagre offerings of desirable samples, and 
a somewhat in 
Gro- 
ceries have been the exception on the merchan- 


dise list of dullness, depression and irregularity, 


livelier inquiry, wool has 


instances shown a hardening tendency. 


sugars and coffee further receding slightly, and 
On Tuesday last the Tea Brokers’ 
Association of New York held its first public 
sale of teas, the offering—a fairly attractive one— 
embracing about 8,000 half chests. The attend- 
ance was full and representative, and the general 
average of prices realized at the sale, which was 
without reserve, was deemed satisfactory. 


closing weak. 





Wholesale produce movements reached more 
Breadstuffs formed the 
dominant interest, and the trading in the popular 
favorites of the grain list was more spirited, 
chiefly in the speculative connection, at, however, 
very unsettled prices. 


extensive proportions, 


Provisions have had a fair 
share of attention, partly from consumers and 
shippers, but mainly from speculative operators, 
at variable figures. as to the 
foreign markets for breadstuffs and provisions— 


Cable advices 


after an unpromising opening—assumed a more 
assuring tone, and were viewed as more encour- 
aging near the close. Moderately active deal- 
ings—mostly speculative—were reported in cot- 
ton, which fluctuated considerably, drifting in 
the later transactions to heaviness and depression, 
partly as influenced by the unfavorable tenor of 
the accounts from Liverpool, Havre and Man- 
chester. 





Through the more liberal outflow of provisions 
the export clearances of produce and merchandise 
from the port of New York for the week reached 
the larger aggregate of $6,151,636, against 
$5,940,134 the preceding week, and comparing 
with a total of $6,480,266 same week last year, 
and $5,687,823 the corresponding week of 1880. 
The grand total since January 1, 1882, now stands 
at $12,091,770, against $13,252,797 same period 
in 1881 (showing a decrease of $1,161,027), and 
$10,685,980 same time in 1880. 





Ocean freights have been irregular—generally 





a trifle firmer—on a moderately active business 


on berth and charter account. Tonnage for 


petroleum, sugar, lumber and _ miscellaneous 
cargo was in most favor, though vessels for cot- 
ton and grain attracted rather more attention 
than for some time past. 
hence to Liverpool, closed at 334@4d., London 
at 54d., Hull at 33¢d., Glasgow at 44%4d., Avon- 
mouth at 44%4d., Tyne Dock at 4%4d., Antwerp at 
4'4d., Rotterdam at 5@5d., Amsterdam at 4% 
@5'4d., Hamburg at 0.70 reich. marks, and 
Havre at loc. 
Liverpool, closed at 17s. 6d.@2os., for Havre at 
30s.@32s. 6d., for Antwerp at “25s. per ton, 
proportionately for other destinations. Cotton, 
hence by steam for Liverpool, stood at »8;,@:3.d. 


per pound, Extensive through freight contracts 


Grain room, by steam 


Provisions, hence by steam for 
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have been again reported, but at exceptionally 
low and very unsettled rates, though near -the 
close the representatives of great railway carriers 
were reported as negotiating with a view to the 
reéstabiishment of a uniform and remunerative 
schedule of rates. 

Of the charters hence for the week were, in the 
grain interest, an Italian bark, with 4,000 quar- 
ters distillery corn, for Genoa or Leghorn, at 4s. ; 
another, with 4,000 quarters grain, or through 
freight, at 4s. 114d. per quarter of 480 pounds, 
and an Austrian bark, with 30,000 bushels grain, 
in vessel’s bags, for Lisbon, at 12c. per bushel— 
the only charter contracts for grain reported 
thus far in the new year in the local market. 





Washington advices supply these comparative 
statistics of the exports of breadstuffs from the 
several collection districts of the United States in 
December, and from January 1 to December 31, 
in each of the last two calendar years : 


VALUE OF BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM UNITED STATES. 
—— December. 





— rere 1 to Dec, 315 





1880. 1881. 1881. 
New York.... $8,246,563 $5,141,005 pe renee $97,634,993 
Boston........ 1,596,610 46,452 16,081,711 15,013,514 
Philadelphia... 1,204,838 289,613 26,057,204 16,370,223 
Baltimore. .... 3,952,219 1,582,591 51,747,478 35,291,399 
New Orleans.. 542,306 61,211 12,001,194 9,808,009 
San Francisco. 2,201,797 5,100,589 18, 58s, 331 33,869,281 
Chicago....... 357045 336 3,199,506 
Detroit........ 387,383 
Wuropss.as6.6 2,421,404 
Kew West.... 23,080 
Miami. . 220505 1,305,790 
Milwaukee.... 1,051,997 638,010 
New Haven... 69,456 60,566 
Portland....... 3 1,566,614 967,911 
Richmond...., 243,791 1,846,863, 1,808, 180 
Willamette... 393,315 315 653,143 2,738,620 5,252,708 








Grand total. $18, 626,243 243 $13,800,128 $275,936,859 $224,118,560 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 1 
TO DEC, 31, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO CALENDAR YEARS. 











1880, —1881,-— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Wheat flour, bbls 6,763,105 $ $39,233,797 6,715,837 $30,643,114 
Cornmeal, ‘“ 385,246 1,129,785 404,385 1,243,738 
Wheat, bush... 143,635,365 170,577,934 118,203,990 137,949,241 
Corn, a acon? 3/O56,220 61,768, 807 72,474,401 43,848, 282 
Rye, s 2,352,283 2,165,957 985,007 1,045,97 
Barley, ‘ 12471599 811,985 223,004 146,347 
Oats < 248,504 518,635, 241,860 











Grand total. $275,936,859 $224,118, 560 
indicative of the 
marked shrinkage in the outward movement of 
breadstuffs from the United States—is viewed as 


a very unsatisfactory and discouraging one. 


This exhibit—so clearly 





Reducing the flour to the wheat equivalent, the 
total exports from the sixteen specified districts 
of the United States, in. the year 1881, of flour 
and wheat were 148,425,250 bushels, against an 
aggregate of 174,070,500 bushels in 1880, show- 
ing a falling off last year of fully 25,645,250 
bushels. The comparison of these items for the 
last half of each of two years is even less favor- 
able for 1881, the aggregate for the last half of 
that year having been 72,757,300 bushels, against 
109,233,150 bushels in the last half of 1880, 
showing a decrease in the last half of 1881 of 
36,465,850 bushels. 





Through the earlier operations of the week 
the tendency in the breadstuffs line was down- 
ward, the offerings—largely from speculative 
sources—having been free and urgent, as well 
here as at the prominent points of the interior, 
leading to a general shrinking in prices, which on 
Tuesday touched the lowest figures of the week. 
The lack of anything like an important export call 
for supplies was keenly felt. The export orders, 
here — comparatively few in number — were 
at limits which practically forbade their execu- 
tion, in the face of the marked disparity of prices 
here and in Europe, to the serious disadvantage 
and embarrassment of the export interest. 
lative manipulation, however, regardless of the 


Specu- 


bearing of legitimate influences, reasserted its 
power to shape the course of values, and through 
Wednesday on unusually active 
and more or less excited and sensitive markets, 


to Friday, 


the operators on the long side of the account suc- 
cessfully worked up quotations, 
Opposite interest rather 


crowding the 
severely, and enforcing 


on the acceptance of shippers a_ higher 
range of values on such quantities and 
qualities as were urgently needed, through 


the very careful and conservative handling of 
desirable lots of both wheat and corn for 
prompt delivery. On Friday evening, out of the 
various changes, wheat had brought an improve- 
ment in prices of 4@2'%c. a bushel—No. 
as the great fieorine gaining 2'%4@3c. a bushel 
on early deliveries, while on the option list 
showing a rise of 114@2c.a bushel, Corn stood 


2 red, 








generally a trifle higher, though irregular, the Jan- 
uary option gaining about 3c. per bushel. Early 
deliveries of oats had declined 134@2\c. per 
bushel, and options on No. 2 had lost 4@c. per 
bushel. The more liberal movement of supplies 
from interior sources was against buoyancy in 
corn and oats, at which, moreover, popular 
interest was much less manifest than in winter 
A lifting of option contracts on wheat, 
from January and February to March, and even 
later months—where  practicable—continued 
quite a feature of the speculative trading. Spring 
wheat met with a moderate sale, considering 
the meagre stock available here of this growth, 
and the better qualities gained about 
1@t%c. a bushel. Rye further weakened, on a 
slack demand.- Light offerings and extreme 
asking prices practically arrested business in 
barley. A fair average trade was reported in 
wheat flour, which, after yielding early in the 
week about Io@3oc. a barrel—high grades, as 
in large supply, suffering most—left off more 
steadily. Shippers were buying suitable grades 
with more freedom. Rye flour and corn meal 
varied little, but were without much inouiry. 
The mild winter has borne severely on receivers 
and sellers of buckwheat and buckwheat flour, 
the inquiry having been throughout spiritless 
and unsatisfactory, closing with the grain down 
to 76@8tc. for fair to prime per bushel, and the 
flour to $2.75@$3.25 per 100 pounds. 

Advices by cable from London to January 19 
make the aggregate of wheat on the passage equal 
to 29,760,000 bushels, including for the United 
Kingdom 23,200,000 bushels, or 600,000 bushels 
more than last week, and for the continent equal 
to 6,560,000 bushels, or 480,000 bushels less than 
last week, against the grand aggregate of 29,640,- 
000 es on the preceding weekly return—a 
gain in the aggregate for week of 120,000 bushels, 
and 30,840,000 bushels two weeks earlier ; and of 
corn, a grand total of 1,960,000 bushels (1, 360,000 
bushels having been credited to the United King- 
dom, and 600,000 bushels to the continent), 


wheat. 


in 


against 2,080,000 bushels a week earlier, show- 


ing likewise a loss equal to 120,000 bushels. 

Reports from the United Kingdom make the 
aggregate stocks on December 31, 1881, in 
thirteen ports (London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Hull, Galway, Belfast, Bristol, Cork, Dublin, 
Leith, Londonderry, Newry and Gloucester), 
equal to 1,045,279 quarters wheat and 401,960 
quarters maize. Stocks on December 31, 1880, 
7775373 quarters wheat and 450,622 quarters 
maize. 

The stocks of wheat in all the ports of the 
United Kingdom December 31, 1881, it has 
been estimated, did not much exceed the aggre- 
gate on December 31, 1880, while the stock of 
maize at all the ports was represented as less at 
the close of 1881 than of 1880. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 


Preceding Four 


This week. Last week. week. weeks ago 


Flour, barrels ......... 73,150 109,500 105,025 95,600 
Wheat, bushels Crete 591,000 370,500 262,600 173,000 
Cori oe aes ee 157,000 85,350 103,250 189,500 
Rye, SES aitone 11,000 3,450 3,300 500 
Oats, Le Raper 307,700 +122, 137,800 96,500 
Peas, Pe CAM ee tee 2,050 8,650 18, 5,000 
Malt, cn 42,000 41,000 iatee 19,100 
Barley, Ns eenes 97,850 27,450 32,300 119,500 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK WEEK ENDING 


JANUARY 20, 1881, 


Other 
Flour, Wheat, Corn Oats. grain, 
barrels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels, 
Grand total..... 117,400 551,000 179,000 138,000 102,000 


A considerable increase is thus noted in all the 
principal items of grain, with, however, a decrease 
in flour. The receipts for the week were, on 
through freight account, of flour, 28,775 barrels, 
against 42,300 barrels the preceding week; and 
of wheat, 77,500 bushels ; of corn, 36,000 bushels, 
and of oats, 3,500 bushels. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 
Preceding Four 


This week. Last week. week. weeks ago. 
Flour, barrels ....... *100,900 113,500 85,700 86,800 
Wheat, bushels arene 15,145,000 12,450,000 12,892,000 11,175,000 
Corn, i CESS 7,795,000 6,358,000 6,207,000 5,944,000 
ye, 37,000 51,000 21,000 13,500 
Oats So Gt oad 1,733,000 1,435,000 1,279,000 1,240,000 
Barley, =¢ 53,000 000 139,000 },000 


* Against 117,100 barrels same week last year. 

All the more important items of grain thus 
show increased activity in the dealings through 
the week, ia wheat the gain having been 2,695,000 
bushels; in corn, 1,437,000 bushels, and in oats, 
298,000 bushels. In flour, barley and rye, how- 
ever, the aggregate trading was less than through 
the preceding week. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 









Prompt deliveries, Coen. 

bushels, bushels. 

Wheat—Week ending January 20...... gag/000 14,146,000 
Preceding week ........-.s0005 8,000 11,682,003 

ALWO WEEKS ASO. te cunsssscces 10,000 11,982,009 

Three weeks ago.......-....:. 1,255,000 920,000 

This week last year........... 1,672,000 332,000 

Corn — Week ending capes 20 859,000 6,936,000 
Preceding wee 767,000 5,551,000 

Two weeks ago . 779,000 5,428,000 

Three weeks ago... 4000 5,080,009 

This week last year.. 343,000 1,558,000 

Oats — Week ending January 20. « 503,000 1,230,000 
Preceding week......... 597,000 8 8,090 

Two weeks ago.. 584,000 5,000 

Three weeks ago. A RD ++ 363,000 677,000 

This week last year, total.... 413,000 450,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding Four 


This week. Last week. week. weeks ago. 


Flour, barrels...... 89,109 57,200 49,700 61, 

Cornmeal, prey 1,350 1,559 5 4,550 
Wheat, bushels. . 442,600 516,600 350,900 364,000 
Corn, 277,350 186, 000 323,650 226,200 
Rye, ef 1,000 16,000 38,500 14,000 
Peas, a 18,500 2,250 7o 5.450 
Oats bg tS 2,150 1,150 - 1,850 1,500 


An important increase is thus indicated in the 
outward movement of flour, with a considerable 
gain also in the items of corn and peas, while in 
wheat a decrease is noted of 74,000 bushels. 

The export hence same week last year com- 
prised, of flour, 121,500 barrels (largely of through 
freight); wheat, 588,500 bushels; corn, 183,700 
bushels; rye, 15,750 bushels, and peas, 600 
bushels. 

The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 6@6 4d. per bushel, and on charter 
contracts for Cork and orders, average sail car- 
riers, 5s.@5s. 3d. per quarter, now ruling at 
4s. 14d. @4s. 3d. per quarter. 

CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
January’ Gu Fanuary 20. 








Wheat flour, superfine, per ee . $4.00 $3.90 a 7o 
ship. extra, ae 4395 Be 4.90 es 50 
iH ‘© trade extra, “ ..:. 6.50 @bi 5.60 
ce “family X, Se catia: Crit See. = 6 2 at e 
a  - Minn. Gleam“ jsa.4 5.00 er & @7.00 
i a a stra’t, So sae e 35 é = @7.49 
ee Oy st Fa oat ae ee 6.35 @8.25 
. om (erty, XoW. Ie, ne EG: arn 6.85 @7.00 
a “ cityXS. Am., ese 7:10 @7.30 7.10 @7.30 
G SEIN: (dentate ed 3.00 @4.10 3.00 @4.10 
Rye flour, supertine, eee 4.35 @4.85 : 30 on ae 
Cornmeal, ‘per DbItnig. 5: sae. a 3.15 @3.85 tae 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bush. ‘ 48 @1.48% Y@r. 498 
«« No, 2 red, oe 1.44% 4 ROL 40% 
> SNo}3ired; oe 1.3034 @1.38 1.404@ — 
«© No. 1 white, ‘ 1.40 @1.41% 1.41 paat 2 
‘« No. 2 spring, ‘ 1.27, @1.37% 1.28 
“No. 3 spring, “ x Pag ie 2814 1.20% Or 8y 
Corn, on 2, per | bus me -69 @ .70% ries 4 @ 7 
[oe Wend Lee ea _ A 
«steam mixed, per bush..... — @ 693% eM 6056 
«N.Y. yellow, Eileen 2 :724@ B 72 @. 
«No. 2 white, re er ed ue 9 
Barley, State. perbush .0.0147¢ -90 @1,10 .90 @I. 
Canada, ee eae ce I Me os I.I0 @I, 1834 
Rye, per bushi. .c. 0. spate -91 @ .96 
Oats. No. 2 white, per bush...... srk oy * .493%4@ .51 
<'f ONo:'2, per bushiieuni “eeben -5OM@ .52 -48344@ .50 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, JAN, 20, 
Fan. Feb, March April, 
No. 1 white wheat... $1.4114 bid 1.424% bid — — 
No, 2 red wheat. . 1.46 I. 475% 1.49% 1.493 
Nos2'Corn:.ay d ye -704 +72 7334 
No. 2 cats 4834 4834 «487% 49 


May options on No. 2 red wheat closed at 
$1.49% bid, on No. 2 corn at 733(c., and on No. 
2 oats at 485¢c. bid, per bushel. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 
NEW YORK, 
Nov. 30, Fan. 5, F¥an.109, 1, ha 
1881. 1882, 1882. 


Wheat, No. 1 white, per bush.. . Sr. 38 $1. 40% $r.. 40% - 14h 


No 2 red, wats ye 1.4344 1.4434 1.1 
« No: 2 Mil. spring * 1.37% 1. enh 1.17 
Corn, No. 2 bo -7044 9% 5714 
Rye, prime a Rae fo) -96 9 1.01 
Oats, No. 2, ies. cag +504 = .49 4315 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FEBRUARY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK. 
Nov. 4, Dec. 30, Fan. 19, Fan. 21 
senki aeee ba ged A 1881. 
alee No. 2 red, per bush.. . $1. 2 $1.45 $1. 463 gr. 1836 
Corn, No. 2, 72 
Oats, No. 2, oe “ase 504 98 oy 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 
Latest pitching. J A year Two years 
week. 


returns, ago. ago, 
Wheat, bushels...... 4,423,959 4,557,710 5,162,509 7,805, 329 
Corn, (nates 4,933,295 —5)240,515 1,967,302 1,391,633 
Rye teen OF 7,416 147,41 zl 02,284 
Bar ee Re eae 2,179 fe 5703 aGv08 604, 
ats, MO seeees 315,005 2,031 501 750,332 
gat Te Ree AT 5,328 13,421 re I Pies 


A further decrease is thus indicated in the hoard 
of wheat in warehouse at the port of New York of 
133,751 bushels, in that of corn of 307,220 bush- 
els, and in that of oats of 47,576 bushels. 

The aggregate supply of wheat at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and Montreal 
on January 14 was 7,332,350 bushels, and of corn 
7,261,400 bushels, showing within the week a 
further decrease in that of wheat of 162,050 
bushels, and in that of corn of 496,500 bushels, 
against, at the same time last year, an aggregate 
of 8,763,000 bushels wheat and 3,360,700 bushels 


corn. 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 


Latest Preceding tig a 
dates, week, week 1 
bushels. bushels, bushel A 
17,381,910 175530) 421 28,603,068 
~ 31,085, ree 381 16, , 85) 220 
}3;090 28, 193 3,588, 154 





A further decredaki is thus shown in the visible 
supply of wheat of 148,511 bushels, while the 
item of corn is augmented 204,704 bushels, and 
of oats 34,897 bushels. The visible supply of 


| wheat is thus 3,870,668 bushels under the agere- 


| former slightly. 


ox 




























































gate of 21,252,578 bushels on November 5, 
which was about the largest of the season, though . 
much under the aggregate at the beginning of | 
1881. The visible supply of corn on October 8 
was up to 28,120,876 bushels, and that of oats on 
October 1 to 6,468,050 bushels, thus showing a 
falling off in the aggregate of corn since early in 
October of 11,489,791 bushels, and in that of 
oats since the close of September of 3,804.96 
bushels. a 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN mee AND RIVER POR 


pena pati 





Past week. 
Flour, barrels........sseessss | 157,800 Bags a: 0 
Wheat, bushels. 5 + 696,000 574,300 
Corn, Pie + 2,310,350 1,232,300 
Rye, + 54353 48, 
Rerier, es Pe Ey eS 372,200 
Oats, De er erence ee ele 492,0co 


All the items save barley show an ince 
the week. The gain in corn was fully 1,087. 
bushels ; in wheat, 121,700 bushels; in oat: Sy 
417,850 bushels, and in flour, 26,600 barrels. 
Barley was reduced 98,950 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS, 


S 





Preceding 

i - Past week, week, 
our, barrels; <\c5.+0~ alee 138,750 143,200 
Wheat, bushels... oi 650 14,300 
me sos 1,055,320. & },000 
sid : 0090 400 

ae se + III, 100 118,300 
Oats, Hu ; 608,575 360, 200 





in that of corn of 377,120 bushels, and in that of 
oats of 248,375 bushels, while a slight pee off 
is noted in the items of flour, rye and barley. 
BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 


SEABOARD. 
Preceding Corvette 


Past week, week, week piece - 
Rlour; ‘barrelses. ca esee= steele = 195,100 178,100 
Wheat, Rachels 692,800 428,300 ies 6) 
Corn, + 401,100 407,' 
Rye, . ~ 10,300 1,918 
Barley, 2 106,450 5,450 
Oats, Ls + 316,050 367,000 





In the items of flour, wheat, barley and r 
these figures show a respectable gain—in pts 
of 264,500 bushels; in barley, 51,000. bus} 
and in flour, 17,000 barrels. Corn and oats 9 
diminished, the latter 50,950 bushels, be 2 









lour, at, 

barrels. bushels. 

Pastiweekts: «nes act «area v'ek 144,865, 643,650 

Preceding week +++ 28,900 

Two weeks ago.. = 42900 72, 

Three weeks ago.... 1,400 700 

Same week last year........... 176,009 678,900 

The Continent. 

Flour, Wheat, 

barrels, _ bushels. 

Past: week:vo.n- cto. 800 600 

Preceding week. . 5,250 180 100 

Two weeks ago.. 4,661 84,650 
Three weeks ago... 2,450 383, 

Same week last year eens +++ 21,000 347,000 





On the week’s exports of wheat . ‘flour: 
from the seaboard ports to the United Kingdom 
an important increase is thus shown, while bs 
corn the clearances were light, and in the volume 
of shipments for the continent a further shrink- 
age is noted in all the items. 

The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports in each of the last two weeks comp 
thus: 





Wheat——_._ _————Corn. - 
Past week, Prev. week, Past week, aii 
bushels, bushels. bushels, bu 
Baltimore....... 58,900 89,200 asia 
Philadelphia .. 8,000 60,200 Apna 
Boston......... + 165,290 39,900 18,000 


The shipments from these ports in the re r- 
responding week of last year were, from Balti- 
more, of wheat, 219,800 bushels, and of corn 
none; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 47,750. 
bushels, and of corn, none; and from Boston, 
of wheat, 67,300 bushels, and of GOs 193,00 


bushels. he 
COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT. 


Fan. oe 76S . 


Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... 17, 
On passage for the United Kin eons : 2 eareoe 678 000 
On passage for the continent o' Europe. “FisBie00 





Grand total eee beiat eine 5 
Previous week: - },\ansssds secs cane Per 921, 
Two weeks ago. . Sie cements semeianerr snes + 49,572,600. : 
hree weeks'agh stae ies eeeeeeee +++++ 49,174,600 49,333, 


In the aggregate of wheat on passage 
January 5 for the United Kingdom a decrez 
is thus noted, as compared with the preceding 
week, of 448,000 bushels, and in that for the con: — 
tinent an increase of 272,000 bushels. 4 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 


Baka 7 ey 











Visible supply in U, S. and Canada..... - 16, 
On passage for United Kingdom,....... I, sig ae: bg 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. 488,000 
Grand total. epk + hase ene ae «++. 18,186,400 
Previous: week-ssi422). 0 bake aa 
Two weeks ago... sheeiae porno 
Three weeks ago..... Wick Bras eee SOL ORee fgets yates 50 


These comparisons to January iS show f 01 
the week an increase of 152,000 bushels | 


is 
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aggregate of corn on passage for the United King- 
dom, and in that for the continent of 48,000 
bushels. 


Official returns of the shipments of provisions 
and tallow from the several collection districts of 
the Ufited States in December, and from January 
1 to December 31, in each of the last two years, 
afford these comparisons : 


VALUES OF EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS AND TALLOW FROM THE 
UNITED STATES IN 


——Twelve months-—, 













——- December ——.. ending Dec. 31 
j 1880. 1881. 1880. 188 
| E ext eee. ue 47,081 $0,325,928 $102,619,077 Sor, Hose 522 
Boston....... 3,143 —-2, 119,059 23,871,917 24,852,246 
Phligdtiphis | 725,4 965,054 71370442 7,700,833 
Baltimore..... as 81,293 5,412,095 4,456,704 
| _ New Orleans.. 23, 14) 16,527 172,007 278,090 
San Francisco. 30,084 34,772 438.390 384, 149 
ae Pet 
628 1,736 33,848 282 
a4719 239,111 2,528,604 2,729,893 
125 10,285 121,172 1529 
i. gatc - fice 173,005 1,31 
i , Portland, Me. 183,88 187,633 1,046,473 Ln)o12 
} g Willamette... 7 8,334 1,782 
! Grand total.§15,874,787 $12,981,978 $143,882, 5 570 $133,329,242 


EXPORT OF DAIRY PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES IN 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDING WITH DECEMBER IN EACH OF THE 
LAST TWO CALENDAR YEARS, 








—— -1880-———_, 1» ———1881--——__, 

tee: pene: P Value. ae Value. 
UECOP. .02..+.0+ 37,480,477 7340, 315 21,290,621 $4,072,817 
_ Cheese........ a 366, 225 15,549,028 140,357,826 15,500,871 
Grand total. .173,846,702 $22,889,343 161,648,457 $19,579,688 


The aggregate exports of provisions from the 
United States November 1 to January 14 com- 
prised of lard, 69,893,300 pounds, of pork, 
13,357,800 pounds, and of bacon 121,780,640 
- pounds, against $8,419,000 pounds lard, 14,975,- 
400 pounds pork, and 193,684,800 pounds bacon 
in the same period in 1880-81. 


More life has been noticeable in provisions, 
_ chiefly, of course, in hog products, western steam 
lard—as the speculative favorite—continuing as 
_ the leading feature. Prices ruled more or less 
irregular, generally weaker, through the earlier 
transactions, but were worked up again near the 
close, standing on Thursday evening a trifle 
higher than on the final operations of last week. 
_ The refinery and export purchasers were buying 
_ moderately. The principal holders of supplies 
__were not urgent in their offerings for early de- 
livery. 
The week’s sales of western steam lard, for 
early delivery, were 7,100 tierces—partly to ship- 
 pers—at $11.10@$11.35, closing for prompt 
_ delivery at $11.30 for contract grades, against 
_ $11.25 a week ago, city steam lard ranging at 
- $11.05@$11.15, leaving off at $11.10, against 
$11.15 at the close of last week, on sales for the 
week of 1,350 tierces. Added to the sales of 
western steam lard here for shipment about 
6,000 tierces were reported as having been taken 
at the west, partly for export, at current rates. 

Of western steam lard, for forward delivery, 
141,000 tierces were also marketed, against 
yr: 132,000 tierces the preceding week, the February 
to April options having been in most favor. 

} On Tuesday and Thursday sales of 1,250 tierces 
July options were made at $11.67%@$11.75, 
closing for this option with $11.75 bid. More 
animation has been noted in the dealings in 
+ sellers’ option all this year, closing on Friday at 
$n 22%. 

Of refined lard about 6,800 tierces have been 
reported sold at $11.35@$11.50 for continental 
brands, closing at $11.50 for the standard con- 
ia tinental grade, against $11.50 a week since, and 
$11.50 per 100 pounds a fortnight ago. 
Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here January 20 thus: 


an. Feb, ee April. May. a 
ia. bid. bia bid. bid, 
_ his week..$11.25 11.2734 11. 11.55 11.65 11.70 
Aweek ago.. 11.25 11.25 11.42%) 11.55 11.0214 11. B73 
Ayear ago.. 9.40 9.49 9.50 9.55 9.6213 9.70 


Choice kettle lard recently sold here at $11.55 
per 100 pounds. No. 1 city lard brought $10.80 
per 100 pounds. ; 

7 On the 16th inst. the stock of lard here com- 
prised 73,665 tierces prime (against 65,711 tierces 
on the Ist inst.), 6,329 tierces off grade, and 
7,035 tierces stearine, or a grand total of 86,029 
tierces, against 77,219 tierces at the beginning of 
the year, and 49,124 tierces at this date in 1881. 





Business in boxed middles in the New York 
market has been unimportant, wholly through 
lack of supplies, and prices have been irregular 
-and somewhat uncertain. Long clear middles 
closed here at 9%c., and short clear at 9c. per 


- 
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pound. Further sales of some magnitude were 
made for western delivery, including lines of long 
and short clear, in boxes, partly within the range 
of $8.871%4@$8.95, and long clear $8. 75@$8. 87% 
per Loo pounds. 

Chicago reported for last week shipments 
thence of middles to the extent of 18,846,800 
pounds, and since the close of October last 
179,729,700 pounds, against 247,624,700 pounds 
same time in the preceding packing season. 


A fair call has been noted for bulk meats in 
the local market, including pickled bellies, 13 to 
Io pounds averages, which left off at 9 ¥@9%c. 
per pound. 

More activity has been reported in dressed 
hogs, which left off weaker, ranging at 77%@ 
8c. for city, and 75@73{c. for western, per 
pound. 

A restricted jobbing trade has been transacted 
in mess pork for prompt delivery, opening barely 
steady, but subsequently hardening and leaving 
off more firmly at $17 for old and $17.50@ 
$17.75 for new (against, a year ago, $13.25@ 
$13.50 for old and $13.75@$14 for new), on sales 
for the week of 1,800 barrels. Other kinds were 
very dull and wholly nominal here. At the west, 
750 barrels prime mess pork were taken by a 
New York buyer for export on private terms. 
No demand of note was reported for options on 
mess pork in the New York market; the February 
option closed at $17.35 bid, March at $17.65 bid 
fornew. At this date last year options on mess 
pork were quoted here: for January, $13.75 bid; 
February, $14 bid; March, $14.05, bid. 

Chicago reported shipments thence last week 
of pork to the amount of 10,750 barrels, against 
5,580 barrels same week last year; and since the 
close of October last, 113,200 barrels, against 
93,000 barrels same time in the preceding pack- 
ing year. 

The week’s export clearances hence of pro- 
visions included 12,476,225 pounds cut meats, 
4,598,636 pounds lard, 2,297,200 pounds cheese, 
132,228 pounds butter, 5,180 barrels pork, and 
1,872 tierces and barrels beef. 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United King- 
dom and the continent were to a fair aggregate, 
comprising 6f lard, 7,187,400 pounds, against 
9,521,850 pounds same week last year; of bacon, 
12,311,500 pounds, against as much as 27,233,- 
800 pounds ; and of pork, 4,466 barrels, against 
8,370 barrels same week in 1881. 

A livelier export inquiry has been noted for 
beef, which ruled firm, with, at the close, city 
extra India mess selling at $26.62% @$26.75 per 
tierce. 

On freer offerings and a less urgent demand 
tallow receded slightly but closed more firmly, 
with prime to choice at 8% @85c. per pound. 

A limited business has been reported in prime 
stearine, which left off weak at 1134@11 lc. per 
pound. Oleomargarine stearine has been very 
active, having been purchased to the extent of 
go0,000 pounds, partly for prompt delivery, at 
10o%@iic., but 800,000 pounds were placed 
under contract for deliveries in the first half of 
the current year, on the basis of IIc. per pound, 
forming an unusually important aggregate trade 
in this article. 


The cotton markets in America and at Liverpool 
have generally been active and very firm for spot 
cottons during the past week. The southern 
markets have been especially strong and dearer, 
owing to free buying by exporters. The con- 
tinued small receipts at the ports and in the 
interior towns are being accepted as a proof that 
the large crop estimates were wrong, and they 
are now generally abandoned, and, as a conse- 
quence, bears are timid and bulls are confident. 
Liverpool operators are also influenced by them, 
and begin to show some anxiety about their 
supply, and are buying more freely in the 
American ports. The New York market for spot 
cottons has been active and firm during the week, 
but is rather easier at the close. 

The sales for the week have been, for export, 
2,718 bales; for consumption, 1,637 bales; and 
on specilation, 2,607 bales; total, 6,962 bales. 
The deliveries on contract amount to 2,700 bales. 











The closing quotations of uplands in the New 
York market and at the same date last year are 
as follows: 


To-day. Last year, 
Ordinary. 9 5-16¢. 8 13-15c. 

10 11-16 10 7-16 

11 9-16 115% 

12 11 13-16 

12% 12 5-16 

13% 13 11-16 

Orleans cottons are quoted ie higher. Stained 


cottons leave off, good ordinary at 8%c.; low 
middling, 10;c.; middling, 11-4:c. 

The New York future market has been fairly 
active and higher during the week until Thurs- 
day, when, under the influence of large offerings 
by a few operators who are reported to be buying 
freely of spot cottons in the south, prices were 
forced down some II points. On Friday the 
market opened weak and lower, but recovered the 
decline and closed firm. 

The sales of the week sum up 590,300 bales, 
against 486,300 bales same week last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 





This week. Last week. Last year. 
pane SE aCbae one IOROn Safetian, A 11.93C. 11,61c¢, 
ebineiry aon nce hinphics eines 4 12.11 12.17 11.72 
IMarchindse oo sicchmasecsstehings ca 12.36 12.38 11.91 
April .. 12.55 12.60 12.05 
May. 12.72 12.78 12.19 
June 12.85 12.91 12.31 
July.. 12.96 13.03 12.41 
August 13.06 13,12 12.45 


The southern moe have generally been 
active and very firm and higher during the 
week. 

The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 





Week's sales. To-day. Last year 
CRaIVESEOM ish a ealsins ace dines S40 6,717 115@c. 1136c. 
New Orleans. ++ 30,500 11% 11% 
Mobile..... 8,400 wy 11% 
Savannah.. 12,700 II 5-16 II 7-16 
Charleston <..<..5. 9, 100 ae 1% 


The Liverpool spot market has been active and 
strong during the past week, and prices were 
advanced +};d. per pound, but reacted on Friday, 
and dleced quiet at last week’s prices. 

The following were the latest quotations for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 
same date last year: 





To-day. Last year, 
Good lOrdimaryes sects sieve ache scus 6 5-16d. 5 15-16d, 
Low middling.... 20, 010-10 634 
Madd ling tavectacisen ce ciseeistcs'enie's’ny ieee 6 11-16 6 9-16 
New Orleans cotton is quoted Md. above 
uplands. 


Sales for the week were 67,000 bales (of which 
49,500 were American). The spinners took, in- 
cluding forwarded, 77,200 bales. Stock in port 
is 597,000 bales (of which 430,000 are American), 
against 470,000 bales (of which 347,000 were 
American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
295,000 bales (of which 204,000 are American), 
against 487,000 bales (of which 437,000 were 
American) last year. 

The Liverpool future market was active and 
firm up to Thursday afternoon, when it showed 
great weakness and declined yd. per pound, 
which was followed by a further decline of 35@ 
jisd. on Friday. The market closed firm and 






dearer. 
QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 
DELIVERY. 
To-day, Last year. 
January LE ARES OR Gait cae MSS ODLOR DL oR OCG 6 21-32d. & re 32d, 
anuary- ee «.. 6 21-32 17-32 
ebruary-March.. wae OREO g o-1 
March-April...... me O14 6 19-32 
April-May ..... . 6 25-32 6 11-16 
Mav=JUNC. sivwsccsecemcrnatscccsriarcacnc 6 27-32 6 11-16 


The Manchester market has been very firm 
during the past week, but with only a moderate 
business doing. The large stock of goods in 
India and China checks shipments to those 





markets. The home trade continues good. 
MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82. 
For the For the Last 
week, season. year, 
RECHIDES sattrsell aslese nse seieete © 95,018 3,570,371 3,803, 123 
Exports to Great Britain. = 48,835 ie 7 246 114495823 
cs CS GOHUINENE .\3.. seg 338 9,347 
DOC reads tains « Weseuinwewes ner? 892,725 


The total receipts to date show a decrease or 
232,752 bales, compared with the receipts of last 
year to the same date. The total at each port is 
as follows, compared with the same date last 
year : 


Last year. 


This year. 
908,933 


New Orleans, bales Gascncsetws santas - 


Mobile, ; 207,257 275,449 
pecoheed ae. geen £0572 
avannah, . , » 10! 
Charleston, 3 patie 481, 708 
Wilmington, s 111,74 96,756 
Norfolk, a 446,286 512,490 





“ 


Other ports, 506,957 429,051 

In the above figures of the total receipts for 
the season, and also the total at other ports for 
this year, we have added 108,144 bales for 
corrections made, say, by the National Cotton 


Exchange 103,044, and the New York Cotton. 


Exchange 5,110, being for receipts in Virginia, 
at City Point, West Point and 
heretofore counted. 


Richmond not 





The New York dry goods market has not been 
very brisk during the past week. Orders have 
been freely filled, but sales are 
quoted light. Quite a number of western and 
southwestern buyers are in the market, but no 
Some of the far-off 
trade that appeared last week still remain, com- 
pleting orders. 
inclined to weaken, but dress goods are quoted 


from stock 


heavy purchases are made. 
Prices on cottons and prints are 


firm, as they have moved this week better than 
The volume of busi- 
ness done by retailers is claimed to be fully equal 
to that of the corresponding week of previous 


any other class of goods. 


years, and a brisk spring business is anticipated. 
Furs have been slow and dragging, and a decline 
in prices is expected by retailers in order to close 
out stocks. It is generally conceded that the 
week has been fairly satisfactory when the back- 
ward weather is taken into consideration. As a 
rule, merchants are easy regarding the dry goods 
situation. 








~LECIALT TRADE” AND IN: 
DUS LTRAAL REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 

EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me. : but 

in a very satisfactory condition for the season. 


Trade is still quiet, 


The annual exhibits of all the banks and moneyed 
corporations show an unusual healthy condition. 
All manufacturers are preparing for increased 
business. 

from Boston, Mass.: The merchandise mar- 
kets are stronger, especially in metals, and even 
the flour market, which has been dull so long, 


is improving. Money is easier, being steady at 


5 per cent., and lower rates are expected. The 
Clearing House rate is 24% per cent. Shipments 


of boots and shoes hayg been larger than usual 
this week, and are likely to be larger next week. 
One cause given for this is the low rates of 
freight to the west. There are about sixty buy- 
ers here, but during the week there have been 
Prices 
Total shipments of 


many more, particularly from the south. 
are firmer than a year ago. 
boots and shoes for the week to places outside of 
New England, 35,846 cases, against 35,254 for 
the same week last year. Total shipments since 
January 1, 86,346 cases, against 87,867 cases 
same time last year, from which it will be seen 
that there is a slight falling off. 
is the number of cases shipped to some of the 


The following 


principal points during the week: Chicago, 
6,435; St. Louis, 2,473; New York, 2,171; 
Galveston, 1,777; Baltimore, 1,591; Cincinnati, 
1,421; Toledo, 1,295; St. Paul, 1,618; Detroit, 
989; Nashville, 963; 920 ; 
delphia, 882; San z rancisco, 894; Pittsburgh, 
597; Elmira, 632; 579; Kansas City, 
544; Cleveland, 584. Collections generally are 
good, but complaints are made of some of the 
southern states. 


Milwaukee, Phila- 


Buffalo, 





From Providence, R. J.: The indications are 
that the present year will be one of continued 
prosperity and business enterprise. The year is 
opening well in various industries. Considerable 
building is in progress and prospect in various 
sections of the state. 
a disposition to push sales to more remote sec- 
tions than eyer before. 
and, while there are some drawbacks, the general 
feeling is one of encouragement and hope. 


The print cloth market is dull, and the amount 


In jobbing houses there is 


Collections are easy, 


The nominal quotation of 64s is 
wc. There 


of sales small. 
4c., less I per cent., and of 56x60s, 
is a slight increase over last week in the number 
of pieces on hand. The cotton market is steady, 
the amount of sales being fair. Middling up- 
lands are quoted at 12}(c., and middling gulfs at 
12%c. The stock on hand is light, not being 
over 6,000 or 7,000 bales. 
on prime commercial paper is 


The rate of discount 
5@5% per cent. 


= bl he 
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on the street and 5'4@6 per cent. at bank. The 


rate of exchange on New York is at par. 





ments. 

From Fall River, Mass. : 
market is very quiet, there being no difference to 
note from that of Providence. 


The print cloth 






















were higher. 





MIDDLE STATES. 
From Philadelphia, Pa.: 
activity in 


heaviest on record. 
freer movement. 
barrels of flour, 


There is not much 
market, and 
Minnesota extras, $6.50@$7; 
Pennsylvania family, $6.20@$6.3714; western 
family, $6.75@$7.20; and patents, $7.25@$7.50. 
Not much demand for rye, which brings $4.75@ 
$5 per barrel. 


In drugs and chemicals dealers report a fair, 


the flour and grain 
prices rule low. 


oats, and 179,151 bushels of barley. 


Wheat slightly lower and dull. 
‘ “) | barley. 
steady demand, with no material change in 


prices except on some specialties, and col- 


lections are coming in well. The leather market 
is quiet, and it is thought that present prices 
The demand for 


slaughter in the rough has only been fair, but 


year. 


will not hold very long. Re. 


Texas hide sole is in better request. Hemlock 


improvement as to miscellaneous paper. 
sole does not fluctuate much. Domestic calf- 
skins are reasonably active, while good foreign! |iecember 


$41,770,317. 


brands are only in moderate supply. Sheepskins 





do not sell readily. The hide market continues 
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theory that the smaller houses have overreached 
themselves in order to outdo the larger establish- 
The stock of provisions is heavier than 
at any previous date, and yet the prices to-day 
Hogs come in freely, and the 
receipts of cattle and sheep are unusually heavy, 
the receipts of sheep on Wednesday being the 
In breadstuffs there is a 
The receipts were: 125,364 
198,300 bushels of wheat, 
1,224,048 bushels of corn, 795,467 bushels of 
The ship- 
ments were: 90,674 barrels of flour, 182,348 
bushels of wheat, 818,539 bushels of corn, 
627,531 bushels of oats, and 75,093 bushels of 
The receipts are heavier than last week 
in every case except as to wheat and barley. 
The stock of grain in the elevators is lighter by 
about 3,600,000 bushels than at this date last 
The money market is working a little 
There} is a noticeable improvement, so 
far as first-class paper is concerned, but no 
Collec- 
tions are reported better than for the last half of 
The clearings for the week were 





quiet, without any material change in prices. 


The general grocery trade has been somewhat 


quiet during the past week. In white dry goods 


there is some activity, principally in delivering 
spring orders. Light cassimeres are commencing 


to move slowly, but as yet trade is irregular. 
Print manufacturers are. offering spring styles, 
and some orders are being booked for early 
delivery and a very fair prospect seems to be 
opening up. Dry goods trade in general has 
not fairly opened, but indications are that a con- 
tinuation of spring-like weather will start buyers 
earlier than usual. Prices are well maintained, 
and it is believed no important change will be 
made in the near future. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: Dry goods jobbers 
report business about the same as at this time 
last year, though collections are better, and 
indications are for a good spring trade. The 
grocery trade continues good, with some com- 
plaints that collections gare a little backward 
owing to bad roads; ee the situation is 
satisfactory. In the pig iron market Bessemer 
is quoted at $28.50@$29 per ton; red short mill, 
all ore, $26.50@$27; gray forge, cinder mixed, 
$24.50@$25; foundry iron, $27@$27.50; fine 
grades foundry, $28. Muck bar continues very 
active at $46. The indications point to an early 
advance in bar iron, notwithstanding the recent 
reaffirmation of the card. A better feeling prevails 
among window glass manufacturers, and present 
business is reported good, with numerous in- 
quiries for terms on large orders. 





WESTERN STATES. 
From Cincinnati, Ohio: General trade lacks 
animation. 


ently satisfactory. 


The volume of business is appar- 
The market’s decline in 
cereals has recovered, but traders are disposed 
to buy only for wants. Stocks of corn are heavy 
and prices firm. Flour and provisions are quiet. 
Stocks of hogs are light and prices good. Lum- 
ber is in good demand, with little or no stocks. 


Money is easy. Collections moderate. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: General business for 
the week is without special features other than the 
usual January quiet. The weather is colder and 
more favorable than during the previous week. 
An increase in country orders is looked for, and 
a favorable opening of spring trade predicted. 
The activity in manufacturing interests shows no 
signs of abatement, in many cases it being unable 
to keep up with orders. The iron market is 
strong throughout. Money is plenty. A census 
of the city just completed by the police depart- 
ment shows an increase of 18,000 over the United 
States enumeration. 





fiom Chicago, Lll.. Staples in dry goods and 
groceries are selling a little better, but the trade 
is a sort of hand-to-mouth business. Country 
merchants are providing only for the present. 
The several failures of the week among grocery 
and clothing houses are accounted for on the 


From Peoria, [ll.: Jobbers report trade im- 
proving in all lines and collections good. 


is being packed. 
weeks have been large. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade is fair, but 


has been rather inactive and somewhat dull, an& 


gives promise of a better state the coming month. 
Prices are well maintained. Loanable funds are 
plenty; the demand is moderate. The weather 
is still more or less unseasonable. 





From Evansville, Ind.: The river is very 
high, and the bottom lands in the neighborhood 
have overflowed. This affects local business 
somewhat, which for the week has been light, 
though the cold weather has somewhat improved 
the retail business. There are good prospects 
for a light spring trade. 





From Detroit, Mich.: Business in general 
merchandise is moderately active. Seasonable 
manufactures are in brisk demand. Prices on 
everything is firm, with the tendency more up- 
ward than otherwise. Roads are again in a 
passable condition, making collections better. 
The produce markets are dull. Stocks of butter 
are increasing, with values depreciating. Trade 
in wheat is confined chiefly to local speculation. 
Receipts and shipments are small. Stocks of 
wheat here are 682,000 bushels; one year ago 
they were 1,088,000 bushels. Receipts this year, 
138,000 bushels; shipments 69,000 bushels. 





From Louisville, Ky.: Dullness prevails in 
general merchandise markets. Retailers espe- 
cially are complaining of an unusual quiet, and 
leaf tobacco is firm and active, and the movement 
is very heavy. Sales for the year to date are 
3,600 hogsheads. Dark and heavy grades are 
strong, and burleys continue brisk at good figures. 
Whiskies are firmer. The demand for 1879 and 
1880 grades is active. The leather trade is 
healthy. Light harness and sole are in large 
supply and limited demand. Heavy grades of 
first quality are scarce and active. Cotton is 
inactive, but very steady, and receipts still 
decreasing. Grain markets are active, and re- 
ceipts large and the demand good, particularly in 
corn and oats. The country mills are ordering 
corn quite freely, and the distillers’ demand con- 
tinues good. Discouraging reports are received 
from the country districts, and collections, as a 
rule, are unsatisfactory. Farmers are mostly out 
of provisions, and the timber and tanbark indus- 
tries are being worked vigorously to supply the 
deficiencies. The money market is very firm and 
active, borrowers’ demands employing all the 
available funds. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: No. 2 red wheat is 
$1.42%, with an upward tendency. Symptoms 
of a February corner are apparent. Owing to the 
high price, exporting is entirely suspended. A 


The 
weather for the past week has been cold, and ice 
Grain receipts the past two 
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number of mills have shut down. Corn is in | was never better nor the prospects more encour- _ 
large receipt at 45'c. for No. 2. Live stock is | aging than at the present time. Whisky is 
very strong. Cattle are bringing $4.75 for the-| firmer, and quoted at $1.17%. There is a good 
poorest and $6 for the best grades. The weather | demand for consumption in the iron market, and — 
is admirable for packing, and the market is lively | prices are improved. Prices of teas in this m roi ; 
at $6.75 for the best hogs. Gould’s visit is] ket are well sustained, and choice grades are 
already marked by discharges from the Gould} about roc. higher than last year at the same | 
railways of over 1,000 employés, consisting of | period. The stock board has been fairly acti e 
both mechanics and clerks. General trade is | and money is a little light. ae 

BS as 


good for the season. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Business in all de 
ments is very inactive on account of the con- 
tinued bad weather. Our merchants are prep Pe 
ing for and expect a satisfactory spring trad 
The near home market is regarded in good co 
dition. There is little or no change in cott 
Receipts are small. Peanuts are scarce and 
advancing. Bank discount at 6@g per cent. 
The health of the city is remarkably good. Ri 


oe 
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From Burlington, Iowa: General trade has 
improved considerably «during the past week, 
though business is rather quiet still. Collections 
are satisfactory, and money is in fair demand. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: Wholesale trade 
continues quiet. Collections are fair. Spring 
trade is expected to open early, and jobbers are 
now purchasing stocks. The prospects for a 
heavy business are favorable. The cattle market 
is active and firm, prices ranging at $4.50@ 
$5.80. Hogs are firm, with an upward tendency, 
at $5.50@$6. 40. 


From Milwaukee, Wis.: Financial matters 
continue without any special features, though 
the tone of business is good and money in full 
supply. The currency movement from interior 
points continues large. Commercial bills are in 
fair supply at $1@$1.50 discount per $1,000. 
Wheat receipts have averaged 4,000 quarters 
daily, and shipments about 16,000. The market 
has been characterized by a strong undertone, 
but the amount of business done was limited, 
with no material advance in prices. Flour has 
been active and sold freely. Millers are generally 
ahead of orders, though are not inclined to sell 
while the manipulations of the wheat market 
continue. General mercantile business is fairly 
active, and collections are reported only mod- 
erately easy. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather con- 
tinues unsettled, with sudden changes and a 
Cotton receipts are light and prices maintain oe 
Spirits of turpentine are firm, and rosin has a _ 
downward tendency; tar and crude turpentine — 
are firm at the advance. Provisions are easier. | 
Grain, peanuts, rice and the retail trades ar 
fairly active. Freights, foreign and coastwise 
are firm. Vessels are wanted. <a 





From Charleston, S. C.: The weather is very 
unsettled, warm and cloudy. Merchants from — 
the interior are now seeking advances for this 
year’s business, but factors here are very cau- — 
tious and are holding close. It is said advance: 
will be made only for necessaries of life as 
great many will have to be carried over this se 
son. Collections are said to be at a standstil . 
The money market is easy. Naval stores receij 
are about over, and cotton has slackened up very 
much. 








From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather is 
mild for January, but the ground is frozen. 
Country roads are in. good condition. More 
liberal sales of wheat are made by farmers, and 
the quality of that offered is better than in Decem- 
ber, and firmer. There is a fair movement of 
other produce, and a steadier market. Provi- 
sions are firm. Some snow has fallen in the 
woods, and lumbermen are doing good work. 
Prospects are fair for the usual cut of logs. 
Stocks of lamber are light, and the market is 
firm. Jobbers report a good trade for January, 
with improved collections. Little complaint is 
made of overdue paper by bankers, merchants 
or lumbermen., Dealers in farm machinery re- 
port fair collections. 


From Savannah, Ga.: Very little of im- 
portance has occurred this week. The weather 
has been warm and unseasonable. Trade is. 
moderately active, and collections slightly be 
Our merchants are not pushing trade in 
sequence of unfavorable news from the coun 
The cotton market is quiet and firm. Receip 
to-day are 2,943 bales; sales, 1,400 bales. T 
money market is easier. 





From Augusta, Ga. Since January 1 the dry 
goods, clothing and shoe trades have been 
quiet, and there has been only a fair trade in the 
grocery line. Collections are very slow. Deale 
in fertilizers have not collected more than 60 or. 
75 per cent. of their dues. Many farmers and 
country merchants will have to be carried over 
another season. At present the outlook for the 
spring trade is not flattering. Application 
been made for a charter to build another co’ 
factory here, the Inman Manufacturing Compa 
with a capital of $500,000, all of which is su 
scribed. The work of building the John P. Ki 
mill will soon commence. Last year the Langl 
Manufacturing Company paid a dividend of 20% 
per cent. Money matters are a little easier. 





from Omaha, Ned. Business in general is 
quiet, and has been so for two weeks past. 
Jobbers are not pushing sales, and are looking 
closer to collections. Numerous failures of late 
have made the trade more cautious in extending 
credit to merchants of moderate means, and an 
increased number of failures is looked for during 
the coming two months. Retailers report trade 
dull, and still have a large stock of goods left 
over from the Christmas season. Money is close 
and collections only fair. 





ot 
From Memphis, Tenn.: The cold and rainy 
weather has had a depressing effect on all ines. 
of trade. Country roads, in some instances, are” 
reported almost impassable. Cotton receipts are 
falling off considerably, and sales are light. Mer- 
cantile collections are dull. Money continues in 


fair demand. $ J 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal. Business has mate- 
rially improved, and mutton and beef are higher. 
Feed is becoming scarce. Mill stuff is in de- 
mand. ,Seeding has been stopped in the San 
Joaquin valley from drouth. Live stock are 
suffering over southern California. Produce 
Exchange estimates wheat stock at the beginning 
of the year at nearly 800,000 short tons No. 1 
shipping wheat. Central freights are lower. The 
gold and silver produce of California last year 
was $18,020,679. 





From Nashville, Tenn. : Business in all lines 
is quiet and dull. Reports from points on all the 
railroads are that the heavy rains and swollen — 
streams have cut off trade. ‘The river landings 
above and below Nashville are submerged. bye: 
boats are tied up and do not pretend to make 
trips. Cotton is quiet and steady, with fairin- 
quiry and light sales. Flour is quiet and steady, 74 
with mainly a local demand. Cattle receipts are 
reported light, with a fair demand and slightly 
increased prices. The lumber mills on the banks 
of the Cumberland have been forced to suspe nd 
work on account of the high water, the Iu m be ‘ 
yards in the lowlands being submerged. — The 
overflow will cause heavy loss, ves ia 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: Wet weather during 
the week had an unwholesome effect upon general 
trade, but some attention was given dry goods, 
cloths, boots and shoes and hardware. Dealers 
have laid in well-assorted stocks of spring goods, 
which indicates that they are expecting a brisk 
trade when the next season fully opens. Manu-. 
facturers and dealers in fertilizers say business is 4 
ae 
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‘The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
‘mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
oy 3RADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com. Exchange ss New 
paper, per cent, York, per cent. 


8 @Io é eee 
8 @$1.50 discount. 
5%4@ 6 ree oh premium. 
Par@17c. premium. 
17@25c. premium. 
I-10 premium, 
44 discount to par. 
25@soc. discount. 
ar. 
I-Io premium. 
Par. 
4 premium, 
I-10 premium. 
$r. a remium. 
4 discount. 
Opec 
% premium. 
$1 premium. 
Par@soc. premium. 
\% premium. 
25¢, premium, 
4 premium. 
5-16@% premium. 
2 per $1,000 
ar. 
Par. 
44@'4 premium. 
$1 premium, 
I-10 premium, 
I-20 to par. 
Par. 
# premium. 

‘ar, - 
A premium. 
et c, premium. 

Par@% premium, 

. premium. 
eA premium, 
1-10 discount. 
is premium. 

Par. 

\% premium. 
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_ MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


“TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


od 
_ There were 210 failures throughout the United States 
“reported to BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase 
of 7 over the record of the preceding week, and an increase of 
-4o over the corresponding week of last year. The failures, too, 
have been of much more importance, particularly in the west, 
ae and southwest. In New York city the failures have 
few and of no general importance. The same causes 
LS ae alluded to have generally precipitated the failures. 
The middle states had 43, an increase of 6; New England 
“states 28, an increase of 1; southern states 67, an increase of 
2; western states 62, a decrease of 4; California and the 
territories 10, an increase of 2. In Canada there were 8, an 
increase of 4. Nearly one-half of all the failures were among 
the grocers and general traders. In the different trades the 
ilures were as follows: Grocers 45; general traders 44; 
ots and shoes 13; liquors 10; clothing 9; dry goods 9; 
roduce and provisions 8 ; hardware 7; fancy goods 6; jewelers 
6; drugs 5; tobacco and cigars 3; books and stationery 3; 
confectioners 3; furniture 2; butchers 2; hats 2; millinery 3; 
a aaa 2. Among the failures of importance were: 
ley, Dudley & Co., wholesale grocers; H. B. Lockwood. 
_ teas; and Jacob Meyer & Brothers, notions, in Chicago ; W. C. 
zsimmons & Co., bankers, Tecumseh, Mich.; W. K. Bird, 
goods, — Des Moines, Iowa; Eccles, Thoms "ee Co., sugar 
e finers, Baltimore ; A. C. & B, F. Wyly, wholesale grocers 
Atlanta, Ga.; Seymour & Stevens, stationers, New Orleans. 


bu 
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ALABAMA. 
ENTRE STAR.—James I. Barnett, general store, has as- 


Liabilities Recto assets $1,500. 
EVERGREEN.—W. G. Beale, general store, has assigned. 
PLORENCE.—T. E. Barry & Co., general store, are offering 
compromise. 
GADSDEN. —Tatum & Caddell, general store, have failed 

sold out. 
-MEMPHIS.—W., M. Gilkey, general store, has assigned. 
- MOBILE.—Crawford, Eads & Co., cotton factors and com- 
_ mission merchants, have failed. They had been in business 
seven years. 
_ MOBILE.—A. Proskauer & Co., cotton factors, have failed. 
They had been in business seventeen years, Last fall they 
_ took the business of Ochs, Kline & Co,, at Meridian, Miss., for 
debts due the firm. 

MONTGOMERY .—Jones & Miller, fruits, etc., have as- 
_ signed. 
_ OAKLAND.—S. J. Bowen, general store, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 
_OXFORD.—Morgan & Brother, general store, are asking an 
extension, 
- TUSCALOOSA.—J. R. Horner, general store, has assigned. 


ARKANSAS. 

ATKINS.—H. Verdin, groceries and liquor, has assigned. 
INDIAN BAY.—H. & L. Silverman, general store, have been 
attached. Liabilities estimated at $40,000. 

_ «MONTICELLO.—B, F, Preuitt, general store, has assigned. 
MORO BAY.—J. B. & W. R. Watson, general store, have 
obtained an extension for one year. Liabilities $7,000. 

- PRESCOTT.—R. E. Arnold, drugs, has assigned. 


a: CALIFORNIA. 
_ FORT JONES.—Jesse W. Franklin, varieties, has applied 
_ for relief in insolvency. 
LOS ANGELES.—Vignolo & Son, grocers, have been burnt 
out and assigned. 
-SACRAMENTO.—S. Goldman, grocer, has failed. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Gilovich & Brazaite, coffee saloon, are 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 
“SAN FRANCISCO.—P. Paladine, fruits, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 
N FRANCISCO.—John Sweeney, marble, has applied for 
in insolvency. oars $4,500; assets $1,500, 


é 
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SANTA RITA.—J. M. Soto, general store, has filed a petition 
in-insolvency, 
YREKA —Lawton & Skinner, foundry, have applied for relief 


in insolvency. 
COLORADO. 
RED CLIFF.—S, E, Sommers, grocer, has assigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 
CORNWELL.—Edward H, Rogers has assigned. 
GROTON.—E. R. Coe, grocer, has failed. 

NEW HAVEN.—Hugo Philip, groceries and liquors, has 
assigned to J. D. Dewell. He obtained an extension last June 
on about $10,000 liabilities, part of which was paid off. 

NEW HAVEN.—Michael J. Sarsfield, groceries and [liquors, 


has assigned. : 
DELAWARE. 

NEWCASTLE,.—John L Boyle, grocer, has assigned to 
William Herbert. He claims to have lost $1,525 cash in Phila- 
delphia, . 

NEWCASTLE.—William W. Ward, house furnishings, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

WILMINGTON.—E. W. Thorne & Brother, builders, have 
assigned, They had been in business in’ Wilmington about 
four years, and had recently been doing some unprofitable work. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON.—H. L, Strasburger, boots and _ shoes, 


assigned on the 16th inst. to Jacob Rich, giving preferences for 
$9,000. The liabilities are about $40,000. 
FLORIDA. 

PENSACOLA.—W. P. H. G. ‘Carter, grocer, has assigned. 

Liabilities $11,000; assets nominal, 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA.—A. C, & B. F. Wyley, wholesale grocers, as- 
signed on the 16th inst. to Benjamin E. Crane. Liabilities 
$150,000; nominal assets $220,000; preferred claims $35,000. 
The firm had been in business twenty years. They had done a 
very large business, and consequently extended very much, The 
short cotton crop prevented collections, on account of which 
they were unable to meet their payments. In September they 
showed liabilities $160,000 and assets $290,000, consisting of 
stock $65,000; bills and accounts receivable $205,000; cash in 
bank in New York $20,000. In addition they owned real estate, 
both firm and individual, valued at $85,000, unincumbered. 
Charles E. Caverly and D. G, Jones withdrew from the firm on 
January 1, the style having previously been A. C. & B. F. 
Wyley & Co. 4 

COVINGTON,.—Newton Anderson, general store, has failed 
and compromised at so cents. Liabilities $10,000. 

DAWSON.—B. D. Braswell & Co., confectionery, have failed. 

GAINESVILLE.—C. E. Perry, miller, has failed and sold 
out. A chattel mortgage for $6,500 covered his assets. 

HAMPTON.-—B. K, Tucker, general store, has assigned. He 
gave a chattel mortgage for $4,000. 

HAMPTON.—L. C. Whittle, general store, has assigned. 

ROME.—G. Karlsruher, groceries and dry goods, has 
assigned to Jacob Kuttener. 

tL AINOIS. 

CARTERVILLE.—B. Fanbarke, pene store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

CHICAGO.—Isaac I. Eaton, plumber, has assigned. 

CHICAGO,.—Knowles, Cloyes & Co., wholesale grocers, are 
offering to compromise at 58 cents. 

CHICAGO,.—H. B. Lockwood, trading as H. B. Lockwood & 
Co., wholesale teas, etc., was closed by the sheriff on the 17th 
inst. on judgment notes for $90,000 in favor of Carter, Hawley & 
Co., of New York. The liabilities are reported at from $130,000 
to $150,000. He succeeded Lockwood & Draper January 18, 
1881, and was financially aided by Carter, Hawley & Co., by 
whom he was previously employed, being a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Hawley. 

CHICAGO.—Jacob Meyer & Brothers, wholesale notions, 
have assigned to Bernard Werthenheim. Liabilities $170,000, 
of which $45,050 is secured; assets nominally $190,000. Before 
the assignment they confessed judgments as follows: First 
National Bank of Quincy $3,050; H. P. Jackson $1,050; Pacific 
Bank of New York $7,050 ; Matilda Vogel $1,500 ; Charles Good- 
man $3,656 ; Joseph Levy $3,550; F. W. Meyer $3,050 ; Catherine 
Moses $2,050; Union National Bank of Chicago $20,000 ; total 
$45,050. They began in Chicago about two years ago, having 
previously been in business at Quincy, The failure is attributed 
to heavy falling off in trace, mild weather and poor collections. 

CHICAGO,—Sibley, Dudley & Co., wholesale grocers, as- 
signed on the 14th inst. to Henry M. Humphrey. Liabilities 
$240,000; assets estimated at about $215,000. It is thought the 
estate may pay 75 cents, and eventually perhaps in full. There 
are no secured creditors. The cause of the assignment, which 
was wholly unexpected by the trade, was the maturing of 
$45,000 of notes given by the firm to W. F. Endicott on his 
retirement from the firm. He was president of the Central 
National Bank, and disappeared several years ago, and the pay- 
ment of the paper was subsequently enjoined by the bank on 
behalf of its creditors; but it is said that the representatives of 
the bank and Endicott recently effected a combination of inter- 
ests, and when the notes were presented to the firm they were 
unable to meet the payment. The firm have the sympathy of 
the trace. 

DANVILLE.—William A, Clements, grocer, has assigned. 

HOOPESTON, — James M, Yost, drugs, has been closed 
up by creditors. Liabilities $600; nominal assets $1,200. 

MATTOON.—L. Summerfield, clothing, has been sold out 
by the sheriff on attachments for $2,258. 

RIPLEY.—E. R. Nash, drugs, has assigned to W. T. Tibo. 
Liabilities about $3,000; assets $1,000. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Arthur Huntington, boots and shoes, is 
reported to have failed. 

WASHINGTON.—R, j. Gilbert, jeweler, has failed and 


gone out of business. 
INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS,—Ferdinand Dietz, leather, has assigned 
to Lorenz Schmidt. Liabilities about $15,000; nominal assets 
$12,000. He has been reported hard pressed to meet his current 
bills for several months past. He conveyed the principal part 
of his real estate just previous to his assignment. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—George Fisher, saloon, has failed. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Christian F. Sobbe, grocer, has assigned 
to C. Waterman, Assets about $800. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Miss Angie L, Swank, millinery, has 
assigned to John T. Downey. Liabilities $3,200; assets $800. 

RICHMOND.—G. B. Dongan, grocer, had his stock taken 
by some baba leaving him only book accounts to pay his 
debts. 

ROCHESTER.—Chapin & Brother, cry goods, etc., have 
failed and sold out to the preferred crecitors, who took every- 
thing, leaving claims for $3,000 unprovided for. Liabilities 


$7,000. 


- 


IOWA. 


BURLINGTON.—James & Co., photographers, 
signed. Liabilities $1,500 ; assets $1,200. 

CARBON.—Alphonso Moore, general store, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $7,000. He mortgaged everything to R. A. Moore, and 
unsecured creditors, it is thought, will get nothing. 

DES MOINES.—W. K. Bird, wholesale and retail dry goods, 
was closed on the 19th inst. by attachments for $27,000 by H. B. 
Claflin & Co, He carried a stock of about $60,000, and owned 
real estate valued at about $20,000. He started in 1871, with 
$5,000 capital. 

MARION.—George A. Wilcox, grocer, has been closed under 
a chattel mortgage for $1,250. 

PARMA.—M. T. Palmer, general store, has failed, and 
given mortgages on his real estate and stock for full value*to 
secure merchandise creditors, leaving about $11,200 unsecured, 
which he cannot meet. He has sold his store at Oakland. 

RED OAK.—James T. Brink, general store, has assigned to 
T, H. Alexander. The stock is mortgaged for $4,500. 

WINTERSET.—H. R. Hyde & Co., drugs, have failed. 


KANSAS. 

ATCHISON.—A. W. Bartlett & Co., boots and shoes, have 
assigned to David Auld, Liabilities $50,000. 

NICKERSON.—Troth & Boyer, general store, have assigned. 

OSAGE CITY.—T. M. Gruwell, dry goods and clothing, has 
failed and transferred his stock to his creditors. 

SALINA.—Kingman, Haywood & Bowen, hardware, have 
assigned, They succeeded J. N. Allen & Co., January 12, 1880. 


LOUISIANA. 

MONROE.—S. Goldenberg & Co., general store, have failed. 

MONROE —Mrs. H. Holland, millinery, has failed. 

MONROE.—Sholars & McCormack, general store, have been 
attached for $10,000. 

NEW ORLEANS,—Edward Heath, upholsterers’ materials, 
has been protested for $380, and is preparing a statement. 

NEW ORLEANS,—Seymour & Stevens, wholesale and retail 
stationery, have suspended, The house was an old established 
one, and up to 1874 was known under the style of Stevens & 
Seymour. The senior partner of that house died in 1872. Liabil- 
ities reported at $100,000 ; assets $45,000, 

WASHINGTON.—Edward Plonsky, general store, has been 
attached. 


have as- 


MAINE. 
AUBURN.—L, B. Kinsley & Co., shoe manufacturers, have 
failed. Liabilities $23,000; assets $13,000. They will probably 
offer 40 cents. 

BIDDEFORD.—William McGraw, fancy goods, has failed. 

DENMARK.—Stephen T. Jewell, dry goods, owes about 
$6,000 ; actual assets $900. Most of the creditors have accepted 
ro cents. 

DOVER.—John T. Longer, boots and shoes, who recently 
failed, owes $2,500; assets $1,300. 

GARDINER.—Walter P. Anne, grocer, will settle in insoly- 
ency. Liabilities $2,600. ‘The estate will probably pay 15 cents. 
PORTLAND.—Dunning & Clifford, grocers, have assigned. 

PORTLAND,.—F. Lanagan & Co., gas fitters, are in insolv- 
ency. 

PORTLAND.—Joseph Tyler, carriages, has been put into 
insolvency by his creditors, an offer of 50 cents having been re- 
fused by them. Liabilities $2,c00; assets $1,000. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE,—Charles J. Beckitt, Jr., gents’ furnishing 
goods, has assigned to Winfield M. Simpson. 

BALTIMORE. — Eccles, Thoms & Co., Canton Sugar 
Refinery, are offering to compromise at so cents. Liabilities 
$67,000 ; assets $54,000. The business is an old established one, 
and heretofore had been regarded as successful. 

BALTIMORE.—C. §. Gilbert, trading as C. 5S, Gilbert & Co., 
wholesale grocer, has assigned to Francis P. ae ens. 

BALTIMORE.—J. K. Parker, laces and fancy goods, has 
assigned to John P. Poe and Joseph Packard, Jr. 

UNION BRIDGE.—G, M. Cover & Brother, hardware, have 
assigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON,.—Richard A. Baldwin & Co., carriage manufactur- 
ers, have failed and will settle in insolvency, Liabilities $3,250. 

BOSTON,—N. G. Bullard, grocer, has failed and is settling 
at 20 cents. Liabilities $600; assets $180. 

BOSTON.—The creditors of Henry Bornstein, clothing, have 
petitioned to have the insolvency proceedings vacated. 

BOSTON.—John B. Coe, jeweler, has failed. Liabilities 
$12,000. He offers 15 cents. 

BOSTON.—Crandin & Co., fancy goods, have failed. 

BOSTON.—Charles J. De Giene, printer, has failed. 

BOSTON.—Emmons & Morse, wholesale millinery, have 
been petitioned into insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Frank M. Foster, provisions, has failed, 
bilities $1,800; nominal assets $1,185. 
ency. 

BOSTON.—John A. Howard, trimmings and hosiery, has 
failed. He had been in business twenty-five years, but had been 
reported slow pay for some time past. He had strong competi 
tion, and his stock suffered by depreciation. He invested 
over $40,000 in his resicence at Brookline. 

BOSTON.—E. T. Lamb, furniture, was attached, and has 


Lia- 
He will settle in insolv- 


' suspended. Liabilities $6,800 ; assets $4,000. He offers 30 cents 


none, two and six months. 

BOSTON —George W. Reynolds, provisions, has failed. 

BOSTON.—The affairs of J. M. B. Reynolds, shoe manu- 
facturer, who failed last July, have been settled, the creditors 
realizing 2414 cents. He offered 15 cents before going into 
insolvency. 
~ HOLYOKE.—Creditors have filed a petition in insolvency 
against J. W. Ordway, clothing, His stock is chattel mortgaged 
for $1,200. 

HOLYOKE.—E, C. Wilt & Co., market, have failed, and it 
is thought the firm will pay very little. 

LYNN.—P. S. Callahan, saloon, has 
$3,744 ; assets $1,000, 

LYNN,.—Kimball Brothers, shoe manufacturers, have settled 
at 35 certs. 

LYNN.—E. O. Melcher & Co., shoe findings, who recently 
failed, owe $2,500; assets small. 

LYNN.—A. F. Packer & Co., morocco, who recently failed, 
owe $16,026; assets $11,148. There is a prospect of a settle- 
ment at 65 cents. 

MELROSE.—Robert A. Gowell, ice, is in insolvency. 

NORTH ABINGTON.—The United Neighbors’ Co-operative 
store is offering 20 cents. : 

READING.—Henry Harnden, provisions, has failed, Lia- 
bilities $3,000; nominal assets $4,000; real assets small, 


failed. _ Liabilities 
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ROCKPORT.—Alexander H. Moffit, 
into insolvency, Liabilities $2,220, 

SOUTH ABINGTON.—A. R. Whittier, boots and shoes, 
has been attached, 

SPRINGFIELD.—D. F. Orcutt, jeweler, has failed, and 
offers 20 cents. 

WAKEFIELD.—George H. Teague, carpenter, who recently 
failed, owes $1,000; no assets, 

WEST MEDWAY.—Thomas Henry, grocer, is offering 20 


cents. 
MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT.—Joseph Steinfield, clothing, who assigned on 
the 12th inst., has filed schedules showing liabilities $70,965, of 
which $37,148 is notes secured by chattel mortgages; actual 
assets $52,547. 

JACKSON.—James F, Shaw, boots and shoes, offers 50 
cents. 

NASHVILLE,.—C, A. Nichols boots and shoes, has been 
closed up under a chattel mortgage. The unsecured creditors, 
it is thought, will realize little or nothing. Liabilities $1,000. 

TECUMSEH.—W, C, Fitzsimmons & Co., bankers, have 
suspended: They began January 1, 1879, succeeding R, R. 
Adams & Co., and carried on business under the style of the 
Peoples’ Bank. The liabilities are reported at $80,000, and 


assets $50,000, 
MINNESOTA. 
BRAINERD.—Westberry & Rusco, saloon, have been at- 
tached for $309, which covers all their assets, 
RICE’S.—F. W. Earle, general store and grain, has assigned 
to George T. Rice. 
ST, PAUL.—Charles Dunne, hats and caps, has assigned to 
G. H., Stahlman, 
WINONA.—J. P. Degenhart, harness, has assigned to Carl 
Randall. Liabilities $3,000 ; stock about $5,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
AUSTIN.—M, Nathan, general store, has assigned. 
ties $15,000; nominal assets $5,500; attachments $2,000. 
MERIDIAN.—A. Proskauer & Co., general store, have 
failed. 
NATCHEZ.—A. Beekman, grocer, has been attached for 
$33,000. He began in 1850. Two years ago he lost largely on 
cotton futures, and some by the failure of S. B. Newman. 


provisions, has gone 


Liabili- 


TERRY.—F. R. Carloss, general store, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $3,500; nominal assets $4,500. 
VICKSBURG.—David Beer, general store, has failed. Lia- 


bilities $1,000 ; assets $500. 
VICKSBURG.—Isaac Ruhman, dry goods, has assigned. 
WATER VALLEY.—Robinson & Saunders, grocers, have 
assigned. Liabilities $7,000; assets $10,000; preferred claims 


$900. 
MISSOURI. 
PIERCE CITY.—Hansard & Jones, clothing, boots and 


shoes, have failed. 

SPRAGUE.—Crisman & Brother, general store, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $2,000; actual assets about $1,000. 

ST, LOUIS,—John Prack, boots and shoes, has assigned to 
Frederick Herbert. 

WARRENSBURG.—Reeves Brothers, boots and shoes, have 


assigned. 
NEBRASKA. 

AURORA.—Cawthorne & Co., grocers, have failed, 
bilities $1,700; assets about the same. 

GRAFTON,.—W. J. Hickox, hardware, has failed. 

GRAND ISLAND.—Deck, Schoulau & Co,, clothing, have 
failed. 

NEW CASTLE.—T. Hoey, general store, has assigned to O. 
E. Smith. 

OMAHA.—Whipple, McMillen & Co., jewelers, have as- 
signed to Mrs. E. V. Barney. Liabilities $12,000; assets $4,000. 

ORD.—E, S. Harter, general store, has failed. Liabilities 
$4,600. 

STEELE CITY,.—S. L. McGuire, hardware, has failed. 

TECUMSEH.—Brown & Canfield, agricultural implements, 
have failed. 

TECUMSEH,.—John Glenn, shoes, has failed. 


NEVADA. 
RENO.—J. C. Hagerman, general store, who recently failed, 


owes $6,500. 2 bere. 
NEW -JERSEY. 
MATAWAN,.—De Meyer & Co., grocers, have been closed by 


judgments, 
NEW YORK. 
ALBANY.—The schedules of C, Warren & Son, \ymber, show 
firm liabilities $15,647, and individual debts $38,490. 
AUBURN.—D. R. Baldwin & Co., millinery, who recently 
have filed schedules liabilities $2,972 ; 


Lia- 


assigned, showing 
nominal assets $3,632. 

BALDWINSVILLE.—Samuel Lee, baker, has assigned to 
E. Kirby West, giving preferences for $1,250, which will probably 
be more than the assets will realize. 

BREWSTER’S.—Marcus Badt, clothing and laces, has as- 
signed to Julius Goldberg. The liabilities are over $10,000. 

BROOKLYN,.—Peter Greiner, brewer, assigned on the 18th 
inst. to Charles Nahler, giving preferences for $3,700. He 
took the brewery of Dahlbender & Greiner last October, having 
indorsed for his brother in that firm to the extent of $15,000. 
Dahlbender & Greiner also assigned to Mr, Nahler. 

BROOKLYN.—A receiver has been appointed for Joseph 
Klein, butcher. 

BUFFALO.—Ernst Witzleben, groceries and coal, has as- 
signed. 

CLIFTON SPRINGS,.—J. E. Devereaux, grocer, has as- 
signed to Frank M. Ellery, giving preferences for $2,496. 

EAST SYRACUSE.—Joseph Hullar, grocer and baker, has 
assigned. 

ILION.—A. N. Pettengill, grocer, has assigned. 

LOCKPORT.—George P, Arnold, grocer, has failed, and 
been sold out by foreclosure of chattel mortgage for $1,100 in 
favor of his brother. Liabilities $2,200, Unsecured creditors, 
it is thought, will get nothing. 

MANLIUS.—John N. Cranston, blacksmith, has assigned. 

MECHANICSVILLE.—F. W. Pratt, grocer, has confessed 
judgment, and is advertised to be sold out. 

NEWFANE.—Charles D, Cozzens has assigned. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Simon Ach, house 
furnishing, show liabilities $2,990 ; nominal assets $2,205 ; actual 
assets $1,839. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William H. Barmore, hotel and res- 
taurant, assigned on the rqth inst. to James S. Utley. Jucg- 
ments were entered against him a few days previous for $1,948 
in favor of W. R. Mitchell, and $4,682 in favor of the Knicker- 
bocker Ice Company. Liabilities $45,coo ; assets merely nominal 

NEW YORK CITY.—Jesse K. Furlong has been appointed 
receiver of the Carvalho Heating and Superheating Company, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—Theschedules of L. Kruedop, grocer, 


show liabilities $7,389 ; actual assets $1,809. 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Henry E. Legrain, 
fancy goods, show liabilities $8,035; nominal assets $6,335; 


actual assets $1,606, 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Merritt & Hender- 
son, gents’ furnishing goods, show liabilities $6,864; nominal 


assets $6,231 ; actual assets $4,123. 
NEW YORK CITY.—William S. Monahan, 


preferences for $3,015. 


NEW YORK CITY.—A receiver has been appointed for 


Henry Ohnmacht, butcher. 


NEW YORK CITY.—F. & E. Ruben, leaf tobacco, assigned 
on the 14th inst. to S, Berliner, giving preferences for $3,083, of 
which $3,000 was to Helena Ruben and $83 to the German 
The merchandise liabilities are about $4,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Henry W. Schu- 
macher, jewelry, show liabilities $3,000 ; nominal assets $2,373; 


Exchange Bank. 


actual assets $1,345. 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Jacob Schwab, 
liabilities $9,723; nominal assets $10,254; 


neckwear, show 


actual assets $2,589. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Edward Solomon, surviving partner of 


J. Solomon & Co., jewelry and diamonds, assigned on the 18th 
inst. to Lafayette L. Dunning, giving preferences for $4,584. 


Mr. J. Solomon died on the r2th inst., and left his affairs in a 


confused condition. The liabilities are less than §$10,co0o, and 
the assets much smaller, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Taylor & Mayher, plows, have filed 
schedules showing liabilities $18,900; nominal assets $23,446 ; 
actual assets $13,299. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Frank Wright, butter and cheese, 
assigned on the 16th inst, to Thomas J. Daly. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Wright & Reed, merchandise and 
freight brokers, have failed. Liabilities $20,000 ; nominal assets 
$6,300 ; cash assets $887. 

PEEKSKILL,.—Daniel H,. Tompkins, grocer, has assigned to 
Samuel J. Jacobus. 

ROCHESTER.—The schedules of Fladd & Miller, grocers, 
show liabilities $3,693 ; actual assets $1,905. 

SING SING.—A. L. Powell, grocer, is reported to have 
assigned to E. M. Collyer. 

WHITEHALL,—W, H. Murray, hotel, etc., has assigned to 
Frank Douglass, Liabilities $3,000; actual assets about $1,500. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH.—John W. Parker & Co., general store, who 
recently assigned, are offering 4o cents. 

RALEIGH.—John W. Upchurch, grocer, has assigned. 

OHIO. 

APPLE CREEK.—Silas Moore, grain, has assigned to S. B. 
Finstone, 

CALDWELL.—J. W. Lippitt, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $30,000; assets’ $20,000. 

COLUMBUS.—Reegan Brothers & Co,, drugs, have as- 
signed to Eugene Lane. 

FOSTORIA,.—D. W. Mace, grocer, has assigned. 

GREENFIELD.—W. B. Mount, confectioner, has failed. 

MOUNT VERNON.—James Rogers & Son, hardware and 
groceries, have assigned to J. D. Thompson. Liabilities about 
$40,000; nominal assets $50,000. The business was started 
twenty-five years ago. 

NILES.—C, W. Thomas, books, etc., has assigned to Frank 
C. Robbins. 

NORTH AMHERST,.—T. J. Randall, dry goods, has failed. 
Liabilities about $900 ; no assets. 

WELLINGTON.—Smith & Jordan, grocers, have failed. 

WEST MILTON,—Jacob Bigler, saw mill, has assigned. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND.—John F. Atkinson, publisher, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

PORTLAND.—Thomas O'Brien, hotel, has assigned, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

DUKE CENTRE.—George E. Wood, grocer, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

ERIE.—I. N. Strauss, tobacco and cigars, has failed. Execu- 
tions were issued for $1,050. 

HAZLETON.—Keller & Keiser, tailors, are asking an exten- 
sion to April 28, July 20, and October 20. “They claim liabilities 
$8,100; and assets $15,500. 

HOMESTEAD.—Daniel Carns, saloon, is advertised to be 
sold out S¥ the sheriff. 

HUNTINGDON.—D. S. Africa, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff, and will be sold out on the 23d inst. 
Executions were issued on judgments of $661 and $2,689, the 
first in favor of his sister and the last in favor of his father-in- 


law. He has real estate valued at $2,000, mortgaged for $600, 
MOWRY’S MILLS.—T. B. Weyant, general store, has 
assigned. He has a branch at Lewisville. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Owen Evans, dry goods, is offering 20 
cents, The total liabilities are $88,705, of which $34,280 is for 
merchandise, and the balance is preferred. The committee 
recommend 33 1-3 cents, 

PHILADELPHIA.—M. Kahn, jeweler, who recently as- 
signed, owes $16,000. The assets were appraised at $1,300, and 
will be sold at auction on the 24th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Hugh Mulligan, auction jewelry, has 
called a meeting of his creditors, having been unable to meet his 
paper. Liabilities about $18,000; nominal assets $24,000 

PITTSBURGH,—Executions for $1,141 have been entered 
against Herman, Peters & Co., dry goods. 

PITTSBURGH.—There has been no settlement yet of the 
affairs of the Siemans-Anderson Steel Company, and the per- 
sonal property is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 
21st inst, 

READING,—William K, Arnold, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

READING,—A., S. Loewen, produce, has been levied on by 
the sheriff on a claim of about $500. His assets are estimated 
at less than the amount of the claim, 

SCRANTON.—H. A, Coursen, wholesale and retail crockery, 
glass, etc., is in the sherifi’s hands, Execution was issued on a 
judgment of $43,268 in favor of his father-in-law, James Blair 
who has been indorsing for him. He commenced business 
February 1, 1876, succeeding Hitchcock & Coursen. 

SHAMOKIN.—M. L. Gable, boots and shoes, has been 
closed by the sheriff on a judgment confessed by his father, 
Liabilities $8,000 ; actual assets $3,000; preferred claims $2,500, 

WAYNESBURG.—Execution for $4,400 has been entered 
against Nathan Schack, clothing. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—C. J. Duffy, grocer and confectioner, 
has assigned. 


butter and 
cheese, assigned on the 16th inst. to William H. Borles, giving 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 


sheriff. 
GREENVILLE.—J. H. Winstock, clothing, has assigned. 
MANNING.—Louis Appelt, general store, has assigned. 
WALHALLA.—W. T. Reid, general store, has assigned. 


TENNESSEE. 


have failed, Liabilities $30,000 ; assets $5,000. 
Liabilities $10,000; assets $5,000, 


Mulcahy. Liabilities $6,424. 


MILAN.—E, L. Chambers, dry goods, has assigned. Liabili- 


ties $2,500; assets $1,500. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN.—Gammel & Brother, second-hand books, have 


assigned. Liabilities $1,800; assets $600. 


BEDIAS.—P. C. McKee, general store, ete., has been closed 


by creditors. He was recently sued on notes for $5,411. 


DENISON.—J. J. Collins, wholesale and retail grocer, has 
failed and assigned. He formerly had branches at Weatherford. 
Whitesboro and Gainesville, but discontinued them. In March 


last he claimed assets $32,514 and liabilities $8,000. 
GONZALEZ.—Sellers & Worley, saddlery, have assigned. 


GROESBECK.—A., W. Riesen, furniture, hardware, etc., has 


assigned. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


BURTON.—J. W. Bradshaw, general store, has been closed 


by the sheriff. 


BRANDVILLE.—Morris & Wolfe, general store, have been 


closed by the sheriff. 


CHARLESTON,—J. E. Lloyd, grocer, has been closed by 


the sheriff. 


CHARLESTON,.—M. V. Smith, grocer an@ contractor, has 


been closed by the sheriff. 
WISCONSIN. 

AMHERST.—O. H. Bakke, tailor, is reported to have been 
closed by creditors. 

GREEN BAY.—William Hoffman, hats and caps, has 
assigned. Liabilities $40,000 ; assets $22,000. He had a branch 
at Appleton. 

MILWAUKEE,.—Haase, Biersach & Co., manufacturers of 
cigars, have assigned to John C. Dick. Liabilities $24,778 ; 
nominal assets $15,600; preferred claims $12,951. They had 
been in business eighteen years. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
BLYTHE.—E. Montcastle, lumber, has assigned. 
THORNBURY.—William White, general store, is offering to 

compromise at 50 cents cash, 
TORONTO.—W. E. Brown, boots and shoes, has assigned. 
TORONTO,.—John Butler, boots and shoes, has assigned. 
TORONTO.—William Hayes, shoe manufacturer, has as- 


signed. 
: PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL.—W. McLaren & Co., wholesale boots and 
shoes, are offering to compromise at 7o cents. Liabilities $70,000, 
MONTREAL,—A. Marcotte, auctioneer and dry goods, has 
failed. He succeeded Marcotte & Archambault about two year 
ago. 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Brooks, York & Co., wholesale liquors, 
have dissolved. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—A, Chevalier, of Chevalier & Co., 
wholesale liquors, is dead. 

COLORADO. 
DENVER,—Johnson & McCormick, brewers, have sold out. 
PUEBLO.—J. V. Andrews & Co., wholesale grocers, have 

dissolved. J. E. Roberts continues. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WINDHAM.—The Willimantic Linen Company has voted to 
increase the capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA,—James Swann has been elected president of the 
Atlanta National Bank, in place of A, Austell. 


ILLINOIS. 

AURORA.—Alonzo George has been elected president of the 
Second National Bank, in place of D. Volintine. 

CANTON.—A. C. Babcock has been elected president of the 
First National Bank, in place of D. W. Vittum. 

CHICAGO.—Hibbard, Spencer & Co., wholesale hardware, 
have been succeeded by Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 

CHICAGO,—Lea & Co., fancy goods, have dissolved, 

CHICAGO,—Montgomery Ward & Co,, wholesale dry goods, 
are closing up. 

FREEPORT.—Bergman & Dorman, hardware, have dis- 


solved. 
INDIANA. 

CROWN POINT.—John Brown has been elected president of 
the First National Bank, in place of D. Turner. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE.—Allen, Smith & Co., auction and com- 
mission, have dissolved, J. D. Allen retiring. Smith, Henry & 
Co, succeed, 

LOUISVILLE.—In the First National Bank Jacob Peter has 
been elected president, succeeding George A. Lewis, who retires 
on account of ill health. 

LOUISVITLE.—The Ouachita & Mississippi River Packet 
Company has been incorporated by New Orleans and Louisville 
steamboatmen. Authorized capital $200,000, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.—C, O. Billings has been elected president of the 
Globe National Bank, in place of W. B. Stevens. a 


BOSTON.—Samuel Carr, Jr., has been elected president of 
the Central National Bank, in place of C, J. Bishop. 

BOSTON.—The Pacific National Bank was turned over to 
the directors by the Bank Examiner on the 18th inst. Lewis 
Coleman succeeds President Benyon, 

BOSTON.—John G. Wetherell has been elected president of 
the Atlas National Bank, 

BOSTON.—George Whitney has been elected president of 
the National Union Bank, in place of C. L. Yourg. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Asa P. Morse has been elected president 
of the Cambridgeport National Bank, in place of R. Douglass, 














GREENVILLE.—Killian Brothers, dry goods, have failed.” 
GREENVILLE.—W. J. C. Roberts has been sold out by the 


CHATTANOOGA,.—Calmus & Schwartz, boots and shoes, 
MEMPHIS.—E. Lehman & Co., clothing, have assigned. 


MEMPHIS.—Joseph Mulcahy, grocer, has assigned to James 


MICHIGAN. 


president and M. M. Peck secretary. 
$100,000 ; paid in $50,000. - 


haye dissolved. M. H. Chamberlain succeeds. 


Warren & Co. 
paid in $29,000, 


solved. S. E, Slade & Co, succeed. 
MISSOURI. 


dent of the Central National Bank, in place of J. L. Stephens. 


Nathan Cole president, and A. B, Cole secretary. 


Auction Goods Company. N 
Haggerty treasurer, W. J. Kenefick secretary. 


firm name of A, M. Hellman & Co. 


ST. LOUIS.—Huse, Loomis & Co., wholesale ice, have in- 
corporated under the style of the Huse & Loomis Ice & Trans- 


portation Company ; capital $550,000. 


ST. LOUIS.—Norton & Wieder, wholesale paints, oils, etc., 
have incorporated as the Norton & Wieder Glass, Paint and 


Color Manufacturing Company, with a capital of $100,000, 


ST. LOUIS.—The Verdin Hardwood Lumber Company has 


been incorporated, with a capital of $81,000, all paid in. 


ST. LOUIS.—J, Whelan, of H. Grone & Co., brewers, dead. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO.—Baker, Jones & Co., printers, have incorporated, 


with a paid in capital of $30,000. 
BUFFALO.—E, Hayward Noye, of John T. Noye & Son, 


manufacturers of mill machinery, died on the 16th inst, , 


BUFFALO,—R. P. Lee has been elected president of the 


First National Bank of Buffalo, in place of C. T. Coit, 
NEW YORK CITY.—Berry & Bryan, national tobacco 
inspectors, have dissolved. Bryan & Hunt succeed, 


NEW YORK CITY.—James Douglass & Co., importers of 


fruits, have dissolved. James Douglass signs in liquidation, 


NEW YORK CITY.—Taft, Lee & Co., drug brokers, were 
dissolved by the death of S. G. Lee, and the remaining partners 


continue under the style of Taft, Hogins & Co. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Columbia Fire Insurance Com 
pany has decided to suspend business. 

NEW YORK Cl 


Phenix of Brooklyn. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Lenox Fire Insurance Company 
will retire from business, and have insured their risks in the 
Citizens’, It is said that all the liabilities will be paid in full, 

NEW YORK CITY.—William Topping, of William Topping 
& Co., auctioneers, died on the 18th inst., aged 63 years, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Cecil Zimmerman & Co., bankers 
and brokers, have dissolved. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS.—The Citizens’ National Bank has 
been organized, with a capital of $100,000, Daniel A. Bullard is 
president and Lester A. Sharp cashier. 

OHIO. 

BRYAN.—John W, Nelson has been elected president of the 
Farmers’ National Bank, in place of E. G. Morrow. 

CINCINNATI.—Simpson & Gault, Peerless Wringer Com- 
pany, have been succceded by the Simpson & Gault Manu- 
facturing Company. 

CINCINNATI.—Stribley & Co., shoe manufacturers, have 
formed a limited partnership from January 1, 1882, to January 
1, 1887, with Joseph H. Rogers special for $35,000. 

CINCINNATI.—The Exchange National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $500,000. Francis Ferry is presi- 
dent and John M. Blair cashier. 

CIRCLEVILLE.—J. A. Hawkes has been elected ‘president 
of the First National Bank, and S. H. Ruggles president of the 
Second National Bank. 

CLEVELAND.—Eugene Grasselli, of E. Grasselli & Sons, 
chemical works, is dead, 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND,.—Fishel & Roberts, clothing, have dissolved. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ERIE.—J. McCarter has been elected president of the 
Second National Bank, vice W. L. Scott. 

LANCASTER.—™. S, Cadwell, Conestoga Car Works, was 
burnt out on the rsth inst.; loss estimated at $45,000, 

PARKESBURG.—Horace A. Beale & Co., rolling mill, have 
dissolved. The Parkesburg Iron Company have purchased the 
real estate and personal property connected with the mill, and 
will continue the manufacture of boiler plate and tube skelp. 

PHILADELPHIA.—George N. Allen, of Wood, Bacon & 
Co., wholesale dry goods, is dead. He was a director in the 
American Steamship Co, and the Commercial National Bank. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William S. Allen has tendered his 
resignation as president of the United Firemen’s Insurance 
Company, to take effect February 1. Joseph L. Caven was 
elected president, and William V. McGrath vice-president, vice 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, also resigned. : 

PHILADELPHIA.—Rutter, Newhall & Co,, commission 
stocks and boeds, have dissolved, and Harry F. Newhall con- 
tinues under the style of H. F: Newhall & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Levi Sellers, wholesale tobacco, is dead. 

PITTSBURGH.—Arbuthnot, Shannon & Co., wholesale dry 
goods, have dissolved by limitation. Arbuthnot, Stephenson & 
Co. succeed, r 

SALTSBURG.—The Farmers' and Merchants’ National 
Bank has changed to the First National Bank, <A. Deery is 
president and D. O. Brown cashier. 

SPRING CITY.—O. B. Keeley, of O. B, Keeley & Co., 
Stoves, etc., was killed in the railroad accident at Spuyten Duyvil, 
N. Y., on the 13th inst. 

WYOMING.—J. C. Shoemaker’s Sons, flour mill, have dis- 
solved. J. I. Shoemaker continues. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN.—The State National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $100,000. Eugene Bremond is president and 
Edward T, Eggleston cashier, 


eo 
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DETROIT.—Cornwells, Price & Co., wholesale paper, etc., 
have been incorporated under the same style. J. B. Price is 
Authorized capital 


DETROIT.—M. H. Chamberlain & Co., wholesale liquors, 
FLINT.—D. S, Fox, tobacco and cigars, has sold out to G. L. 


GRAND RAPIDS.—The Grand Rapids Bending Works 
have,been incorporated, with an authorized capital of $50,000; 


STANTON.—Wood, Thayer & Co., drugs, etc., have dis- 


BROWNVILLE.—James M. Nelson has been elected presi- 


ST. LOUIS.—Cole Brothers, commission (not Cole Brothers, 
lightning rods, as previously printed), have incorporated as Cole 
Brothers Commission Company, with a paid in capital of $100,000. 


ST. LOUIS.—W. H. Haggerty & Son, auction goods, dis- 
solved on the 14th inst. on account of the continued illness of 
W. H. Haggerty, and are succeeded by the Haggerty & Son 
A. M. Haggerty president, T. J. 


ST. LOUIS.—I. & L. M. Hellman, wholesale cigars, dis- 
solved on the 14th inst. by mutual consent, L. M. Hellman 
retiring. A, M. Hellman and Meyer Harris continue under the 


.—The Lamar Fire Insurance Company 
has decided to go out of business, and has reinsured in the 


~ 
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Oris BrorHers & Co, . 


STANDARD HYDRAULIC AND STEAM ELEVATOR: 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, ais 


No. 348 BRoapway, New York. : 


CO. 


Ene eS MASTERS & 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, a 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 
i 2: 


, 

BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY ary 

COLORADO, i. 


CANON CITY .. Fremont County Bank. 





DENVER..... ......Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILLE . s+seeeese+First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. ~ 
HARTFORD... ..... 0% .+++....American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MACON cues ite ae ..-R. F. Lawton, 
ILLINOIS. 

















CHICAGO...... Me? ...Traders’ Bank, jee 
JACKSONVILLE............Central Minois Banking and 
ings Association, ie’ 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON -s.aceeeet ...Merchants National Bank, — fy 
SIOUX: (GER Vet. oe. teres .-.Sioux National Bank. 
STORM GAK ES --+..Buena Vista County Bank, 
‘ LOUISIANA, - + 
NEW ORLEANG............Union National Bank, 
MINNESOTA, | - is 
MARSHAL re occscenens ... Lyon County Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. " 
MEREDIAWN( 45 scercns -+.....Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, — 
MISSOURI. Bie: — 
KANSAS ClPV 2.7 .. «.+.+++Bank of Kansas City, 
NEBRASKA, rae 
5 4 ¢ 
. Hopkins & Willard. + 
.- First National Bank. ot | 
1 eile Watson Parrish, 
og t > 
NEW YORK. ‘ ing) 
ADDISON: B94..eeee ++++e-James Baldwin&® Co, 
AUBURN..... - Watson & Neyhart. 7 r 
PALO. see . Bank of Buffalo. 1 
HORNELLSVILLE.. ..The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER 4.505 .City Bank of Rochester, 
RACUSE..... ..Third National Bank. | 
WATERTOWN ..........+--- Jefferson County National Bank — 
OHIO. 
CANMEONG cnteenacdae «++....G, D, Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND......... vssa++Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PIT TSR chee ...Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH ... ...Iron City National Bank, 
PITESBUR GH. tee ae Penn Bank. 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. ae 
GEORGETOWN ..........-. R. E. Fraser, | 
TENNESSEE, . | 
NASHVILLE .................Third National Bank, | 
MEMPHIS iy. aeae-ant .....First National Bank, 7 
TEXAS. . 


City National Bank, 

Cticns Bank af Revel 
itizens Ban exar! $. 

- Williams & Bonner. - 


FORT WORTH 












+seeses «+»Waco National Bank, 
WEST VIRGINIA. ‘ 
MORGANTOWN............Second National Bank, 


PARKERSBURG ......, ....Second National Bank. 


FERTILIZERS. 
¥. BAKER & BRO, 


. Established 1850. ¢ 
No. 215 Pearl Street, New Yo 


COMPLETE MANURES > 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, Ora; 
Trees, and every farm crop. 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and ar 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it 
and in the correct proportions. Wonderful results have k 
obtained by their use. ‘AA’? Ammoniated Superphosphat 
“Pelican” Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above from pure 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone, Prime Agricultural Che: 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts inte 
to planters mailed on application. : 


FV ORRESTER’S COMPLETE MAN ORES 
FREE FROM ODOR. 

Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CR 

Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mail 


GrorGr B. ForRESTER, 
188 PEARL ST., NEW Y 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


_The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano impo 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and qu 
For particulars and prices apply to : 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine St., New York. 


[Successor to Hopson, Hurtapo & Co.J ie 4 
LANTA COMMISSION. Mi 
A, AUSTELL, ZoA. 
Pres. Atlanta Nat. B'k. Pres. Concord Pedro 
Z| USTELL & RICE, a 
COTTON BUYERS, 
H. H. STARR, , 
WITH AUSTELL & RICE, ; ATLANTA, 


Orders from Spinners and Exporters solicited, i 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
EJENRY HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
_ 8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 







































Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. FAMES FINLAY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


r 
’ 
7 


—~— 


Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY, 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & rs 


€ 





ustavus C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Cuarces D. MILLER, Amos T, Dwicut, Special, 


ee ANS, WEG HL) (& CO., 
a COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 

fg 
is B 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, 


al attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, , 








ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 


DW PPOBERT TANNAHILL ©& CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
fs contracts. 





es 
Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


WAR & SCHROEDER, 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, F 


\ 





s Deus Monyjo, Jr. 
[OUTS MONFO, FR, & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. . 


Louis MonjJo, Sr. 


ke! 
J. L. Macautay. 

'ACAULAYV & CO., 
oho Commission Merchants, 

No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


Particular attention Eee to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 





A, J. MACAULAY. 
a 
4 


MIpOBBRIT MOORE. & CO., 
Rs Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
2 future delivery will receive best attention. 








woe BROS., 
“i / Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


* Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts, 





HL W, Farey. RoBert W. GoLsan. 
Pee Ve SF CO. 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEw YorK. 
P. O. Box 39¢9. 


¥ 
_ Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
celivery of Cotton. 


J. H. Farvey. 





=. 


umber, HOVT & CO., 


er Cotton Merchants, 


No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
j CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





me CRUMBIE, 


COTTON, - 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


jal attention given to orders for the bu ee and selling of 
COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIV RY. 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 


JA 7ALDRON & TAINTER, 


a. COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New YorK. 
' Orders promptly executed, 





Special attention to Futures. 


Feats. O0. CORN & CO., 

4 Grain and Provisions, 
No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEw York. 
FF Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 





R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


icular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
—- for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


* 


ere i a) 7 - 


Reom g, 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
r/s INEFRINGHAM “GY CO.; 


Commission Merchants, 
123 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 





The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special Sersspendence regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





Forge Ay DRIVER Sy 60.5 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Epwarp A, DRIVER. B. F. Ives. F. R, SPEAR. 





OLN ~ Clr G AO IW Va, CO 
Successors to Low BRoTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 


THD, ot Lo OO, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore, 


EpwWArD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial, 
go La Salle Street, 5 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 





17 South Street, 
h. YUCTDY. 


OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


ae 
S. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG, <0 = REYNOLDS. 


LOVIN, ORR ao CON 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
J 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 


VE Sa ak BGO pO GO) em 
GRAIN AND PROVISION 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1865. 
Hs LARM INI & COs, 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 








Buy and sell future options 
on margins. 


No. 122 La SALLE 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions, 
eet W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, , 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(RooMS 18 AND 19.) 


STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell futures on margins. 








TILES, GOLDY & McMAHAN, 
PROVISION DEALERS 
AND 


General Commission Merchants, 
No. 133 LA SALLE STREET, 


JOSIAH STILES. ISAIAH GOLDY. 
PERLEY G, STILES. CHICAGO, TLE, OLIVER M'’MAHAN, 


ORR RT OLD Lay CO. 
PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES ; 
Union NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 


YANDLER-BROWN CO., 
Grain, Seeds and Live Stock 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions for future delivery bought and sold on margins 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, No. 133 LASALLE STREET, 
a@ 





Rooms 24 & 25, Room 17, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





O. KENYON “& COs 


Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON StT., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


ih e4 RT & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





G. MeLAGRY “&"CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 








MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
late of Marmaduke & Brown, 
late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
{ formerly Sec’y & Treas. St. 
Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


WaiMerPrice, “2 = = 4 
D. W. MARMADUKE, -  -— - 
Sa RIGH, eo) eee is an 


LESLIE MARMADUKE, - - 


of Een, MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL St?., St. Lours, Mo. 
Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 





See COE sere GOs 
COMMISSION 

GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, New York. 


COTTON, 





R toe Veli: UL. es 16-0. 
F BROKERS, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 21 N. MAIN St., St. Lours, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 





Homie Bl Ae Ke 
COTTON BUYER, 


No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, Sr. Louis, Mo. 





tf OMAN. & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for «& - a 
cash, or future delivery on margins. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 


CPEGAL & om VIOLET L, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents ; 


Mess. FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York. 4 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





sence LF PUCK 1 CO., 
No. 187 GRAVIER ST., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 
General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMirH Epwarps 

Co. 





Henry HENTZ, N. Y., J Commendam, 
BEER, 


& 2B. 
Laks COLON: 


Oil and Oil Cake, and Meal Merchants, 


NEW ORLEANS, 


Orders for future delivery executed in New Orleans, New York 
and Liverpool. 





OLNGE Sa Soe Gi Oss 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 





J. D. PEET. PaAuL SCHWARZ. 
Avex. G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


DBles SARTO IED GE LEDs 
‘ COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 





er 7 


E + | SH awe li Ob icO., 
name Tu ON IS CL ers EUS; 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
acvances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AYLY & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


urchase and sale of Cotton for 


Special attention given to 
ew Orleans and New York. 


future delivery on margins in 





R. G, Busu. E. F, PERILLoux. 


Vinod & PERILLOUX, 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool. 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt. E. F. GOLSAN, Manager. 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $50,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS, 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos, O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O’Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co, E. F. Gotsan, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 





INCORPORATED. Paid up Capital, $25,000. 


EMPHIS BOARD OF TRADE 
286 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HUGH McCREA, President. 
E. A. KEELING, Manager. J. M. LANIER, Secretary. 
DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Grain and Provisions 
ON COMMISSION. 


Will make a specialty of executing orcers for the purchase or 
sale of contracts for the future delivery of Grain and Provisions 
in the Chicago market, and for Cotton for future delivery in the 


New York market, Correspondence solicited. Senc for circular, 





VEO H. ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO SrrEET, NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 





PSE ee STONES i iCO., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 


No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





exie Se CEU ATS 


Cotton Buyer, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Liberal advances on Cotton consigned to Messrs. WHITNEY, 
PousLAND & C 305 Mas , 
OUSLAND & Co., Boston, Mass. 





[Von GUNDELL & MAYHOFFE, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
COTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEw York. 
Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 


in New York and New Orleans. 





J.T. FARGASON, J. 
ve 


No. 190 GRAVIER 
NEW ORLEANS. 


A. HUNT. Cc. C. HEIN, 


T. FARGASON & CO., 
Wholesale 


R. A. PARKER, 


Grocers and Cotton 

Factors, 

Se No. 369 Front Sr., 
MEMPHIS. 





Meme ead OL SoCo, 


a al “ 
Buyers of Cotton for Foreign 
Account, 
No. 5 MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A, A. PATON & CO. 
No. 409% North Third Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


) ( A. B. PATON, 
-and ~ No. 28 Knowsley Build’g, 
LIVERPOOL. 





LLL, FONTAINE  & -CO., 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No, 116 SouTH MAIN St., St. Louts, Mo, 


is ZSON & HILL, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Watson & HILL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Watson & Co., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cotton Buyers and Commission Merchants, 


(> Advances on consignments to WATSON & Co., Liverpool. 











BUFFALO COMMISSION. 
% HALL & 
GRAIN DEALERS 


EJERMAN 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
IN Ys 


ies 


No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, 





RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N, Y. 
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RELIEF TO Business MEN. 


PERFECTED 
, TYPE-WRITER. 


IES E 


In use by thousands of business houses, 


all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 
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Moris OF TAE WEEK. 


This number of BRADSTREET’S is notably a cot- 
ton issue. In pursuance of the method adopted 
early in 1881, to obtain absolutely full reports 
from the cotton states, and to give the reports 
themselves, without adding to or taking away, we 

- present to-day summaries of information gleaned 
up to January 16, as to the cotton situation in the 
southern states, with respect, first, to the yield 
for 1881-82, and, second, the outlook as to acre- 
age for 1882-83, and, finally, as a logical out- 
come, some practical considerations as to the 
American cotton supply. The notable general 
feature regarding these reports is the fact of 

_ their being from the immediate cotton-growing 
regions. The information, therefore, is as near 
as may be from first hands. It should be borne 
in mind, in considering the information pre- 

sented, that our lists of correspondents are not 
made up at random, but are, instead, th2 out- 
come of a carefully applied process of natural 

_ selection continued through a whole year. It is 

this, in particular, which compels confidence in 
the information secured. The credit for what- 
ever degree of accuracy ultimately attaches 
thereto will belong primarily to the business 
men and planters of the south who have 





_ The letter of our Washington correspondent 
shows conclusively that business legislation at 
Washington is not getting on well—or, rather, it 
is not getting on at all. We have repeatedly 
sought to direct the attention of business men to 
the fact that, if they desire to further important 
legislation at Washington, thorough organization 
is necessary, coupled with persistent and well- 
directed application. It is to be regretted that 
the matter of applying for the enactment of this 
or that measure at the hands of Congress should 
ve been so reduced to the devious art of lobby- 
ig that business men recoil from the task. 





Other articles of this issue are also worthy of 
special attention. In fact, it is our aim to put 
into every feature of the journal a practical and 
abiding interest. A letter from Colorado brings 
into relief the characteristics of the part of that 
Other 
letters from other central points bring into promi- 
nence considerations of the first importance to 
men of business, while our special summary of 
the commercial situation at New York and the 
telegraphic advices from the principal trade 
centres of the United States phoiograph, so to 
speak, the ever-varying movements of trade and 
industry. 


state known as ‘‘ the Gunnison Country.” 





The general business situation in the United 
States continues satisfactory when properly under- 
stood, and this notwithstanding the apprehension 
of exports of gold. It is. believed that a movement 
in cotton shipments in the direction of Liverpool 
must intervene at an early day to remedy the dis- 
parity between imports and exports. Unusual 
activity in manufacturing industry continues to be 
the leading feature of the situation. Our tele- 
graphic dispatches from leading trade centres, 
summarized on page 59 of this issue, reveal 
a quiet state of affairs with respect to the move- 
ment of merchandise, but there continues abund- 
ant reason to anticipate a most active spring trade. 


The railroad war appears to have been settled 
for the time, and freight rates were raised to a 
twenty-cent Chicago basis last Monday. Upon 
the publication of this good news in Wall street 
the prices of stocks began to decline, and soon 
were almost as low as they had been previous to 
the rise effected in them by the pool which 
bought in anticipation of the settlement. This 
was a disagreeable surprise to many people. 
The pool probably sold out their holdings at the 
advance, and, there being no great operator or 
combination of operators interested in sustaining 
prices at the moment, the market declined under 
the weight thrown upon it by the unloading. The 
trunk line stocks still continue heavy, and that 
puts a damper on the general list. Mr. Gould 
returned from the west and proclaimed himself a 
thorough bear, for how long or for what special 
object is left to surmise. Perhaps, among other 
things, to pick up Denver & Rio Grande, 
because he publicly protests, every other day, 
that the story that he is buying the stock is 
utterly ridiculous. The stock market received a 
bad shock on Tuesday by foreign exchange going 
above the gold exporting point. Next day it 
fell, but yesterday it advanced again above the 
line. No gold, however, has been exported yet. 
Anxious eyes are turned to Europe at this junc- 
ture, and the reports of new failures in London 
yesterday were not reassuring; nevertheless, the 
market closed strong. 


Sir Robert Peel is credited with declaring that 
the joint stock principle was one of the greatest 
discoveries of modern times. We do not recall 
this saying to impugn its general soundness, but 
to call attention to the fact that the return of Mr. 
Gowen to the presidency of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad, after playing fast and loose 
during his former presidency with the millions 
of property involved, is, to say the least, a 
sharply defined satire on the safe working of the 
much lauded joint stock enterprise. Let us 
seek the instruction of facts. In 1871, during 
Mr. Gowen’s administration, a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend was paid on Reading stock amounting to 
$3,410,631, or $330,001 more than was earned 
that year. In 1872 the profit of the concern 
was $537,551, dividend 10 per cent., $3,593,391, 
or $3,055,840 more than the earnings. In 1873 





emphasizes 


the profit was $582,290, dividend 1o per cent., 
$3,598,384, or $3,016,096 more than earned. In 
1874 the profit was $39,430, dividend 10 per 
cent., $3,701,602, $3,662,172 
earnings. In 1875 the actual loss on operations 
was $2,094,105, and the dividends ro per cent., 
$3,736,256, making an actual deficiency $5, 830, 

361. In 1876 a quarterly dividend of 2% per 
cent. on January 25 
earned dividend of 34g per cent., or $59,201, was 
paid on the preference shares only. 
pectus then issued by the management it was 


or more than 


was paid. 


In July an 
In a pros- 


admitted that the ‘‘ reserve fund was practically 
exhausted,’”’ and that the ‘‘last’’ dividend had 
not been earned. Happily, there have been no 
dividends since. All above were during Gowen’s 
administration, and were paid in cash. From 
1871 to 1876 the amount of unearned dividends 
paid on preference and ordinary shares is placed 
by Bond at $15,210,990.62; by McHenry at 
$15,692,584. Bond’s figures includes taxes on 
dividends. 
nary shares at that time was $34,278,175, and 
about. 47 per -cent. of their value was accord- 
ingly paid out. 
ors Charles G. Smith, Isaac Hinckley and J. B. 
Lippincott, dated November 30, 1876, says: 
“‘The total profit for five years from 1871 was 
$2,347,680.37; dividends declared, $18,040,- 
264.32; deficit, $15,692,583.99, of which $2,- 
226,175.84 was discount on bonds sold.” 

In the light of such an array of facts it is 
simply astonishing that Mr. 
again given the reins of the great twin corpo- 


The amount of preference and ordi- 


The suppressed report of direct- 


Gowen should be 
rations. The explanation, however, is simple. 
Bold and clever speech-making have been sub- 
stituted for faithful and conscientious manage- 
Mr. able 
man, but his record shows him to be everything 
but a successful railway manager. 


ment. Gowen is undoubtedly an 





The jury of inquest in the case of the Hudson 
River Railroad collision at Spuyten Duyvil, de- 
livered a most righteous verdict this week. The 
rear breakman of the express train, the con- 
ductor and engineman thereof, the engineman of 
the colliding Tarrytown train, together with 
Superintendent Toucey and the general officers 
of the railroad company, were declared to be 
guilty of neglect of duty and ‘‘ responsible for the 
loss of life that followed such neglect; ” 
further, that ‘‘each and every of the persons 
named (in the verdict) is responsible in his own 


and, 


individuality, no one sharing the responsibility 
with another.’’ Nothing can be more beyond 
doubt than the general conclusion of the jury 
that, ‘with the experience of fifty years of railroad 
management, and with the appliances in general 
use for the prevention of like disasters, there 
appears to be no palliation whatever for the crim- 
inal carelessness and disregard for human life 
exhibited by the employés of the company; ” 
“the conduct of these employés 
chapter of 


nor that, 
removed this calamity from the 
accidents, making the result of the destructive 
agencies at work as much a certainty as the dis- 
charge of a piece of artillery.” So far, well; but 
the need is to go further and proceed in the 
courts against all who can be held legally re- 
The 
proper law officers should take immediate action. 


sponsible for the criminal acts recounted. 





Another step in the of railroad 
monopoly was announced this week, which 
the for congressional 
inquiry as to interstate transportation. What 
threatened, or promised, according to the stand- 
point taken, to become an independent route to 


the Pacific coast has been wiped out by com- 


progress 


necessity 





The S-. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company, in 
conjunction the Atlantic & Pacific Com- 
pany, which it controlled, was building 
westward to San Francisco by what is known as 


bination with the existing monopoly. 


with 
a line 


the middle route—that is, midway between th: 
Southern Pacific and the Central Pacific, 
are both by The 
Topeka & Santa Fé Company was the 


which 
owned the same parties. 
Atchison, 
real backer of the San Francisco Company, and 
would have had, with the completion of the line, 
an entry to the Pacific coast independent of the 
Southern Pacific road, with which it now con- 
nects. To checkmate the Atchison road, Gould 
and Huntington (of the Southern Pacific) jointly 
bought up a controlling interest in the San Fran- 
cisco line, and, instead of running it through to 
the coast, will switch it off to a connection with 
the Southern Pacific. There is now, therefore, 
no hope of breaking up the oppressive monopoly 
of the transcontinental lines except in the com- 
pletion of the Northern Pacific, which is still 
Meantime, Mr. 
that 


evidently with the idea of compelling its mana- 


nearly two years ahead. Gould 


is making an aclive war on enterprise, 
gers to come to terms. With such gigantic 
combinations as these the states, each acting for 
They 
pigmies compared with these railroad giants. 


itself, are utterly unable to cope. are 
The only authority equal to the control of com- 
binations which extend over half a continent is 
one whose power is equal in scope, viz., the 
federal authority. 





The Guiteau trial at Washington resulted this 
week in the conviction of the assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield. 
would have been better had the assassin proved 


While for political reasons it 


to be a raving maniac, in the light of the evidence 
adduced and the conduct of the prisoner there 
at present exists no good reason for other than 
rejoicing. Throughout the long trial the assassin 
showed himself to be simply a cunning black- 
guard, 
lapse of intellect missed a favorable opportunity 
So far 


as revealed, the man’s life has not one redeeming 
? > 


who never through even a momentary 


to abuse man and blaspheme his Maker. 
feature, and, having clearly shown himself void 


of feeling, his 


awaken no pity in others now. 


humane righteous fate can 
From the strictly 
legal point of view, and in the familiar language 
of the day, the trial has shown to reflecting men 
that he is ‘‘sane enough to hang.” 


society cannot and dare not split hairs over 


This known, 
the disposition to be made of him, and his 
‘removal ”’ will, therefore, be hailed with satis- 
faction both here and in other climes. Were he 
to live, there are too many men about with a 
diseased desire for notoriety, but with sufficient 
low cunning to catch the meaning of an acquittal, 
who would go and do likewise. From this point 
there is no appeal, and the one life must be taken 
that the security of society may be better guarded. 
It is believed that more 
show that, in the existing state of law, 


mature reflection will 
Judge 
Cox could scarcely have pursued any other 
course than that which is now so generally con- 
demned, and especially by the European press. 
When a man notoriously guilty of a heinous 


crime is on trial, the unthinking majority, in 
clamoring for speedy justice, forget that the 
respect for forms and the demand for technical 
proof are in the interest of society at large, and 
may help some innocent man who, at some 
time, will be fighting against suspicious circum- 
stances. 


guilty and the man who afterwards establishes 


In the struggle for law, the notoriously 


his innocence, must be accorded the same even- 
handed treatment. 
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THE COTTON CROP OF 1881-82. 

The commercial world in general, and the cot- 
ton trade in particular, continue to manifest great 
interest in watching the course of the receipts of 
cotton at the American ports, and in endeayoring 
to ascertain from them some information which 
will afford a trustworthy basis for a calculation as 
to the amount of the total crop. At the moment, 
the extent of the receipts at the ports is the con- 
trolling element in the price of cotton. As we 
have already stated, the amount of cotton received 
during the first four months of the cotton year is 
a very uncertain guide in calculating ‘the extent of 
the crop, and we fear that this element will be 
especially likely to mislead all who are thus in- 
fluenced this year. In BRADSTREET’S of Decem- 
ber 3 was published a full report, with an esti- 
mate of the crop, based on returns from all por- 
to 
get later information on this important subject, 


tions of the cotton-growing states. In order 


we lately sent the following inquiries to our 
correspondents south : 

‘rt, With the later 
hands, showing the effect of the November frost 


information now in your 
on the unopened bolls, and the result of the actual 
ginning and baling of the last cotton crop, do 
you now change your November report of the 
last crop, as compared with the crop of the year 
preceding in your county; if so, what is the per 
cent. of increase or of decrease ? 

IE x finished ? 
end ? 


Is picking If not, when will it 


“3, What per cent. of the crop is still un- 
ginned ? 
‘¢4,. What per cent. of the crop is still on the 
4 ] I 
plantations unsold ? 
AS your 
county by speculators and storekeepers than was 


Is more, or less, cotton held in 
held at same date last year ? 

**6. What is the grade of the cotton now gen- 
erally held on plantations ?” 
Below we present a summary of the informa- 
tion conveyed by the replies, which come from 
all the important cotton-growing states. The six 
hundred and eighty-four reports are from four 
hundred and sixty-two counties, which produce 
over 84 per cent. of the entire crop. 

In response to our first question, the great bulk 
of the replies are to the effect that there exists no 
good reason to change our November report of 
the crop, though in a few places the out-turn has 
proved to be more than was expected, while a 


The fol- 


lowing is a summary of the changes in each 


still smaller number report it as less. 


state: 
Net per ct. 
—No. of counties.— of crop, 
Better, Worse, increase. 





Worth Carolina. <svcsssesh sect eran 3 4 y 
South Carolina.........- os ue I A 
Georgia... .ss.essceecseee -- Io 2 4 
Alabama... scvsovsss 2 ° ie 
Mississippi........- I I ° 
Louisiana. scc.ese3 4 ° y 
"ROXAS wien osc v emcees ses 8 ° iy 
Arkansas........-++-s000+- : 2 2 oO 
TeNNESHCE.. . etre con sane eit eve cs ° ° ° 

otal. Meco shes seas granting oe 32 10 % 


This improvement in the yield does not mate- 
rially increase the figures given December 3—in 
fact, it only a little more than offsets the correc- 
tion that we would have had to make in our figures 
as then published, in consequence of the revision 
of figures for the crop of 1880-81, made in 
BRADSTREET’S 24, through the 


increase in the crop of Texas for that year. 


of December 


In answer to our second and most important 
question, the replies are very full and explicit. 
After a careful compilation of them, in which 
each county is taken at its actual importance, 
calculated from its actual growth, we find the 
amount of cotton left on plantations and in gin 
houses unsold out of the last crop to be as 


follows : 











Per cent, Per cent. 

of crop. of « rob 
North Carolina ........... TT. AU LCKMS fap saisee eeraninwe ogee 
South Carolina...... . 10.0!Arkansas. “3 
Georgia... ... ss ase 7:5 Tennessee... van Os 
Alabama... ...s0++« 6.7| Other places .ccemcusce+cat 7.0 
Mississippi..-...-.-- .. 8.0 — 
Louisiana,.... ....-++++++- 8.2' Average of total crop.... 7.8 


In explanation of this very unusually small 
proportion of the crop being still unsold in the 
hands of the planters, the reports are almost 
unanimous in saying that the financial necessities 
of the planters have forced them to sell their 
cotton. The very fine weather also assisted 
somewhat, as, in reply to our third question, 
every report excepting three from North Caro- 
Jina and one from Arkansas says picking was 





finished some time since, and that planters were 
thus enabled to ship their cotton early, and did 
extent. The four reports 
referred {o above as exceptions say that there is 
still a little cotton unpicked in places, which 
will be picked as soon as the weather permits. 
The prices have also been fairly satisfactory, and 
that encouraged them in selling. 

To our fourth question the replies are nearly 
uniform, and say that all the crop is ginned. 
reports of scatter- 


so to an unusual 


From a few sections there are 
ing lots being still unginned, the summary of 
which shows the following percentages of the 


crop unginned: In North Carolina, 3.6 per 
cent.; South Carolina, 1% per cent.; Georgia 


and Alabama each, 1 per cent.; Mississippi, 2 
Louisiana, 134 per cent.; Texas, I 
Tennessee each, 


per cent. 5 
per 


1% 


Arkansas and 
the total being an average of 
1% per cent. This fact, 
together with the early picking of the crop, is 


cent.; and 
per cent., 
of the entire crop. 
of its small size, and, as com- 
year at same date, the 


great. Many of our reports, 


one of the signs 
pared with last the 
contrast is very 


especially those from Georgia, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, say that at this time last year there 
was a large proportion of the crop still unpicked; 
indeed, the two latter 
states, they report that there was more cotton in 
the field unpicked at this date last year than the 
entire crop of this year in the same sections. 
The replies to the fourth question, contrary to 


general expectation, indicate that there is much 


from some sections in 


less cotton in the hands of country merchants 
and dealers than was held at the same date last 
year. 

The explanation of this, as given in the re- 
ports, is that, owing to the financial necessities 
of farmers in consequence of the failure not only 
of the cotton but also of the corn and 
food crops, and their being thus, in numerous 


crop, 


instances, unable to pay the storekeeper or mer- 
chant, these latter classes have also been crip- 
Many 
of them who believe in higher prices for cotton, 


pled, and are thus unable to hold cotton. 


and, therefore, did not wish to sell, have con- 
signed their cotton to one or other of the leading 
markets, and secured advances on it, thus enabling 
them to pay their debts and still keep their 
interest in the cotton. This is sent us as a par- 
tial explanation of the large receipts and large 
stocks in the leading ports and interior markets. 
The following summary of the reports exhibits 
for each state the number of counties, from which 
we have returns, that now hold in second hands 
a greater or less—or an equal—amount of cotton 
than was held in the same counties last year 
at the same date, and also shows, regarding the 
counties reported to us as a fair representation 
of the state, the percentage of cotton that was 
grown in the said counties which hold more, or 
less, or the same as last year: 
——More.—~ ——-Less.— —--Equal,— 
er Per Per 


Number cent. Number cent. Number cent. 
counties, crop, counties. crop. counties. crop. 








North Carolina. 2 1 19 53 26 46 
South Carolina I 4 14 52 12 44 
Georgia.. . 10 13 38 49 31 38 
Alabama. 2 27 61 II 32 
; 3 9 34 68 11 23 
3 8 17 60 10 32 

I ig 72 ra 18 19% 
3 5 44 10 15 
° to) 16 73, 12 27 
6 63 31 


The above table is interesting, and indicates 
very clearly that outside of the large markets 
there is much less cotton in second hands than 
was held last year. 
which produced 63 per cent. of the crop hold 
less, and many of the reports say much less, 
while some say that there is none held, while 


It shows that the counties 


counties which produced only 6 per cent. of the 
the remaining counties report 
the holding in each year as about the same. 


crop hold more; 


As an outcome of the above information, we 
present below a statement giving, in the first 
place, the receipts of cotton at the American 
ports to January 16, the date to which the reports 
were Second, the amount of cotton 
shipped overland to January I. Our 
taking the movement to that date is that, as in 
the overland movement to January 1 is included 
some considerable cotton which has since been 
received at and counted as receipts in New York 
or Boston, or some other one of the Atlantic 


made. 
reason for 


ports, this cotton will offset any cotton shipped 
overland between January 1 and 16. Third, the 
stocks in the southern interior towns of which 
the Cotton Exchange has a record, thus showing 
every bale of this crop that has been actually 
seen and counted. To this we add an estimate 
for the amount taken by the southern mills to 
date; also one for the amount of cotton that is 
held in the hands of storekeepers and dealers in 
towns in the south of which there is no record, 
and also one of the amount of cotton that had 
left plantations before the date of the reports, 
but was still in transit on the railroad or boat, 
and not counted in receipts or stock at that date. 
That will indicate the total number of bales of 
this crop that has left the plantations; so to that 
we add the amount reported as being in planters’ 
hands, and so arrive at the total crop: 


Bales. 


Port receipts to 
Shipped overlan <9 
Stocks in counted interior towns..........cssseeseeees 












Total amount of crop counted...........:e0eeeeeee 4,236,783 
Estimate takings, southern mills......... I10,000 
Estimate stocks, uncounted towns 130,000 
Estimate in transit by railroad, ete 150,000 

Total—say 92.2 per Cent. CrOp........+seeseeeeeeee 4,626,783 
Add on plantations, 7 8-10 per Cent.......-+..++.+s++e-s 391,420 


otal crops sect. sa eeariaieles cs eva tcisineiomett een 5,018,203 

The above nearly exactly agrees with the 
figures published by BRADSTREET’sS on Decem- 
ber 3, and quite agree with that estimate when 
the improved yield 
reported from some states and the revised Texas 


allowance is made for 
figures mentioned above. 

The replies to the sixth question, as to the 
grade of the cotton now held on plantations, 
indicate that the bulk of it is of an average or 


medium grade. Many of the reports say that 
no cotton remaining in their particular 
sections. The following shows the number of 
replies received which report the grade to be 
good (say, strict low middling and above), the 
number which report medium (say, good ordinary 
to low middling, or an average of the crop), and 
the number which report il to be low (say, below 


good ordinary or stained) : 


there is 





Good, Medium. Low. 
North Carolina and Virginia.............++ 24 32 L 
South Carolia. ..32o4-ae pens yi?) 28 4 
Georgia and Florida........... 23) 65 
Alabama ss. .s%iae sep nsnn ie cies ee 4 13 
Migsissippiinssecoswea tence ewes aig 4 Ir 
LOMWISIAUA) caspases sete sie a <6 25 II 
BS EA an coop.duncormrsgsont rsd waz 95 
Arkansas ct ascnn<aceebien seiderier - Io 43 1 
PENMeSSee cates fas were cinteiste 2 icteielecie > aa rote ciavs 8 26 3 
Motals steels le sae'sstalaierer a daa eee anenye 125 412 128 


This indicates that the bulk of the cotton 
remaining in planters’ hands is of the medium 
and better grades. The reports which say low 
cotton is held are generally from the districts in 
which picking continued late, and that it is the 
last pickings that remain on hand, which, in some 
instances, are described as being very dirty and 
inferior. 


COTTON ACREAGE AND PROSPECT 
FOR 1882-83. 

It is as yet too early in the season to procure 
information on which to base a conclusive opinion 
as to the amount of land which will be planted 
in cotton the coming spring, but, knowing the 
absorbing interest that is felt, we have sent in- 
quiries to our correspondents, and below we give 
a summary of the information conveyed by the 
replies from each state. These reports indicate 
that the acreage to be planted in cotton for the 
crop of 1882-83 is likely to be much less than 
was planted last year, especially in those districts 
which suffered most from the drouth of last sum- 
mer, and where, as a result, both money and 
provisions are scarce. From some regions, the 
reports as to the condition of farmers, especially 
the small ones, are almost distressing, and it is 
evident that many who planted last year cannot 
plant cotton this year. A large quantity of land 
has already been planted in wheat and oats, and 
still more will be put into corn. The following 
table shows the number of points in each state 
which report that more, or less, or the same, 
acreage will be planted this year, compared with 
last year: 
















More. Same. Less. 
North Carolina 8 29 31 
South Carolina.. ee 21 
Georgia and Flo a7, a 50 
Alabama. . Bie) 27 
Mississippi .8 46 #8 
Louisiana 8 I 9 
Texas +37 20 
Arkansa: 19 40 Ir 
Tennessee. . , 18 15 
TOta) secmududisnconsancess Fata dons 101 364 214 



































































This would indicate a serious reduction in 
planting, as in some cases the estimated reduc- 
tion is very large, while, as a rule, the increase 
is small. That some reduction will be made is 
evident, but it is not unlikely that before plant- 
ing time comes many who now intend to put in 
grain will be tempted to return to their old cash 
crop and plant cotton. ai. 

From North Carolina and Virginia there are 
reports from forty-seven counties, which plant 
over 82 per cent. of the crop of those states, 
The weather is reported favorable for prepara-_ 
tions for planting from fourteen points, while — 
fifty-nine say it is unfavorable, being, vince 
January 1, very cold, with snow, sleet and rain. 
It is as yet too early for actual work to ee 
As to the acreage outlook in these two states, 
as compared with last year’s planting, eight | 
reports expect an increase, thirty-nine about the | 
same quantity, while thirty-one say less will be 
planted—the decrease in some localities being 
estimated at 33 per cent. The causes assigned 
for the reduced planting are, first, necessity of — 
planting oats, corn, wheat, etc., by such farmers 
as are now without food or money, through — 
failure of their crops last year, and have not the — 
means to buy supplies; second, labor is scarce, — 
as many small farmers and laborers from neces- _ 
sity were forced to seek work elsewhere, and — 
some have emigrated, while others have gone to 
work on the railroads or on turpentine Se 
which now pay well. 

From South Carolina there are reports foi 
twenty-seven counties, which contain 87 per 
cent. of the cotton lands of the state. The 
weather is reported as favorable for planting — 
preparations from thirteen points, while thirty-two _ 
say it is unfavorable, being teo wet. As yet but 
little has actually been done toward preparing 
the land, but it is expected that planting will be 
earlier than it was last year. As compared with 
the acreage planted last year, an increase for 
this year is expected in one county, while twenty- _ 
three correspondents say it will be about the 
sarne, and twenty-one expect that less will b 
planted. The reduction will be caused by 
increased planting of grain, loss of labor, many | 
having left for the western states, and by finan- 
cial pressure preventing some farmers fro 
working their farms. iy ea 

From Georgia and Florida there are repo 
from eighty-five counties, which plant about 75 _ 
per cent. of the crop of those states. The — 
weather is reported favorable for preparations — for , 
planting by sixty-one correspondents, while fift 
two say it is too wet and unfavorable, but nearly ; 
all agree that the ground is in good condition, ~ 
and that, as farmers are now idle, the plntaeay 
if the weather permits, will be earlier than it wa 
last year. As compared with the area planted in ir 
cotton last year, seven correspondents expect ano 
increase, fifty-six expect it will be about the 
same, while fifty anticipate that there will be 1 
planted, the causes being, as in most other states 
increased planting of grain and food products 
consequence of the scarcity of provisions 
money. The scarcity of labor will also interfer 
with planting, as many have left the cotton fields 
to work on the tailcads or in turpentine a, 
lumber. : 

From Alabama reports at hand from fo ‘ 
counties, which plant 75 per cent. of the land 
planted in cotton in the state. The weather is 
reported as favorable by eleven correspondents, 
while fifty-seven say it is unfavorable for plantin , ; 
preparations. An increase in the acreage planted 
is expected by two correspondents, while thirty- 
nine expect a decrease, and twenty-seven thin 
that about the same area will be planted as last 
year. The reduction will mainly be caused by 
increased planting of corn, oats and other foo d 
products, and by financial embarrassments. a. 

From Mississippi we have reports from forty- _ 
eight counties, which embrace 92 per cent. of the 
cotton lands of the state. The weather is re " 
ported as being favorable for planting prepara-— 
tions by six correspondents, while sixty-six say 
that since January I it has been wet and — 
unfavorable. From some _ points along the 
Mississippi river fears are expressed that t "] 
very high water in that river at present, with 
what is likely to come when the waters pour — 


oy) 
oe 





ih 
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fa 
_ down from the upper tributaries, will prevent or 
delay planting of considerable land. As yet but 
— little actual work has been done, but planters 
are ready, and will plant early if the weather 
permits. As compared with last year, eight 
correspondents, mostly in the rich bottom land 
_ districts, expect an increase, while eighteen expect 
a decrease, and forty-six expect about the same 
acreage will be planted this year. The decrease 
_ is mainly reported from the hill districts, where 
crops were poor last year, and, as a result, 
considerable labor has emigrated or gone to 
_ work on railroad or in districts where food is 
“scarec, and where more land will be planted in 
grain. 
From Louisiana we have reports from thirty 
_ parishes, which embrace over 80 per cent. 
_ of the cotton lands of the state. The weather is 
reported as being favorable for planting prepara- 
_ tions by thirteen correspondents, while thirty-five 
Say itis unfavorable. Fears of an overflow are 
reported from some points along the banks of the 
‘Mississippi river. As yet but little work has 
_been done, but it is thought that the planting will 
_ be earlier than it was last year, when planters 
_ were busy saving the preceding year’s crop, while 
_now they are idle. As compared with last year, 
an increase in the acreage to be planted is 
expected by eight correspondents, while nine 
expect a decrease, and thirty-one think it will 
be about the same. The bottom land districts, 
which did well last year, expect to increase their 
planting, while the hill land districts will plant 
more grain and less cotton. 
_ From Texas there are reports from ninety-one 
counties, which embrace 92 per cent. of the cotton 
lands of the state. The weather is reported as 
being favorable for planting preparations by 
sixty-nine correspondents, while seventy-two say 
_ it is unfavorable. In some parts of the state the 
land has already been plowed, but, as arule, it has 
been too wet since January 1 for much work. 
_ As compared with last year, thirty-seven corres- 
_ pondents expect that an increased acreage will 
be planted, mainly in those districts where emi- 
grants have settled and are opening new lands, 
while eighty-four say as much will be planted, 
and twenty expect a decrease. The decrease 
will be caused by increased planting of grain. A 
_ large wheat crop was planted last fall, and it is 
_ reported very promising. The extensive railroad 
. building in the state is also interfering with 
~ cotton planting somewhat, as it pays well in cash, 
and has absorbed both labor and teams. 
oe From Arkansas there are reports from fifty- 
seven counties which embrace over 89 per cent. of 
the cotton lands of the state. The weather is 
_ reported as favorable for planting preparations 
by forty-one correspondents, while twenty- 
nine say it is unfavorable, being too wet. 
Fears of an overflow from the Mississippi river 
; are expressed from some exposed points. As 
a compared with last year, an increase in acreage 
to be planted is expected by nineteen correspond- 
ents, while forty say it will be about the same, 
and eleven say there will be less planted. The 
increase will be mainly in districts where new 
lands are being opened by emigrants, of whom a 
large number have entered the state. The de- 
‘crease will occur where provisions are scarce and 
planters are forced to raise food or stock. Both 
‘cattle and horses are dear now, and stock raising 
is more profitable than cotton. 
_ From Tennessee there are reports from twenty- 
eight counties, which embrace 91 per cent. of the 
cotton lands of the state. The weather for plant- 
ing preparations is reported as being favorable 
by eleven correspondents, while thirty-three say 
it is unfavorable, being too wet. The high state 
of the rivers in this state, it is feared, may prevent, 
or at least delay, planting in some places. As 
compared with last year, an increase in the 
acreage to be planted is expected by eleven 
correspondents, while fifteen expect a decrease, 
‘consequent on increased planting in grain,’ and 
eighteen say it will be about the same. 
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4 The striking extracts given below are from the 
letters of some of our most trustworthy and in- 
telligent correspondents, and exhibit in detail a 
confirmation of the above summaries : 

4 Uendale, Barnwell Co., S.C, : The business 





condition and affairs of the county are very 
critical. ‘Two bad crop years in succession leave 
most of the planters destitute, most of whom 
acted in good faith and paid all they could, and 
now many of them have not bread for their 
families—no meat, and little or no credit. Do 
not see how they can plant much cotton. Oats 
have been and are being sowed in unprecedented 
quantities, and what is up looks extra fine. If 
the season continues favorable the oat crop will 
be ready for use by middle of May. This will 
help, and feed stock. 

Newnan, Coweta Co., Ga. We have adopted 
the Stock law in this county, so do not need to 
repair our fences, and are thus enabled to plant 
earlier, and to plant a larger area of land; but 
the increase will be all put in grains, as they will 
not be subject to depredation by stock in future. 
The prospects of the county are brightening. 

Walton, Cobb and Pike counties, Ga., have 


planted a fair crop of wheat, and are now putting 


in oats. 
be sown. 

Americus, Sumter Co., Ga... While our 
planters have but little surplus money, and, 
indeed, some have none, their prospects and 
condition are better, or rather more promising, 
than last year at the same date; for then the oat 
and wheat crops had been killed by frost, while 
this year more was planted, and they never 
looked better than now. If the season continues 
favorable these crops will be fine, and thus 
the cost of raising the next cotton crop be re- 
duced, and their condition and prospects be 
much improved. 

Covington, Newton Co., Ga.- The acreage 
planted in cotton must be less in~1882 than it 
was in. 1881, as more wheat has been sown, also 
Many of our small renters are 
unable to crop, and must put themselves into the 
hands of landlords who are able to supply them. 
Such landlords are few, and some of them are 
not cotton men. Merchants are refusing to fur- 
nish supplies except to land owners who encour- 
age an increased planting of oats, corn, peas, 
potatoes, etc. 

Tallassee, Tallapoosa Co., Ala. Our county 
is in a very bad condition in many respects, as 
far as making the next cropis concerned. Farthers 
are nearly all in debt on account of the last crop. 
Money is tight and labor scarce. The crop was 
so small that it brought but little money, and 
farmers who could get employment in factories, 
on railroads or other public works have done so, 
and, as a consequence, we can’t plant more than 
three-fourths of the land planted last year. 

Courtland, Lawrence Co., Ala... Never known 
in fourteen years’ experience so gloomy an out- 
look as now. A great many places must lay out 
for want of labor and supplies, as they made no 
corn, and can’t afford to buy it and meat at the 
present high prices and at the same time pay 
labor. Don’t believe that one-fifth of the 
planters in this neighborhood will pay expenses. 
A number of families are migrating to Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas. 

Macon and Perry counties, Ala., reports more 
oats have been or are being planted than ever 
before, and more grain and meat will be raised 
this year, to the partial exclusion of cotton. 

Abbott, Clay Co., Miss. Owing to scarcity of 
breadstuffs and the high price of provisions, 
planters will necessarily have to plant more grain 
and less cotton than last year. As yet little has 
been done in preparing for planting. Labor is 
abundant here. 

Senatobia, Tate Co., Miss.: Less cotton will 
be planted this year, because, in the first place, 
seed is scarce. When merchants found that the 
last crop was short they refused further credit to 
their customers, who were thus forced to sell 
their seed at the high prices paid by the oil mills 
in order to buy bread and meat and food for 
their stock. Food for both man and stock never 
was as scarce before as it is now, and as a result 
the mules are in poor condition. Our merchants 
are restricting supplies so closely that both man 
and beast are showing their poor, scant food. 
Asa result, corn and meat must be raised, and 
cotton to some extent neglected. 

Columbus, Lowndes Co., Miss.. The cotton 
crop of this county is less than in 1880-81, yet 


Expect that more grain than usual will 


more oats. 





our receipts at this point would indicate about 
the same crop, which can be explained by the 
following: We are getting cotton by wagon from 
counties west of us that we did not get last 
year; also by the river from Aberdeen and 
points above, and also from points as low 
down as the mouth of Sipsey. Consequently, 
our receipts here will be as large or larger than 
last year. 

Abbeville, Vermillion Parish, La.: A very 
large acreage will be planted in cotton this year, 
owing to the fact that all crops except cotton 
were poor in this section last year. With the good 
prices received for their cotton, the cotton plant- 
ers are the only ones who have made money in 
this section. 

Opelousas, Parish of St. Landry, La.: The 
cotton crop has exceeded previous calculations, 
because, owing to the good prices and favorable 
weather, every boll was saved, and also because, 
in consequence of the poor sugar crop, labor was 
cheap and plenty. Now, however, labor promises 
to be scarce, as a large number of hands have 
gone to railroad building, and planters are finding 
it difficult to make contracts for the coming 
season. 

Waterproof, Tensas Parish, La.: In fourteen 
years’ experience I have never before known 
cotton to be all, shipped at this date before. I 
am satisfied that out of our crop for the past 
season in the parish—say, 45,000 bales—there are 
not now 500 remaining in the parish, including 
all ginned and unginned. Our farmers all be- 
lieve the crop to be short, and that prices will be 
higher, and are generally holding considerable 
cotton in the hands of their commission mer- 
chants in New Orleans. 

Dallas, Pallas Co., Tex.: The acreage in 
cotton will be less this year than last, in conse- 
quence of larger areas having been planted in 
wheat, oats and barley. The owners of the land 
and thrifty tenants are in easy circumstances, but 
a large proportion of tenants are in debt and 
require assistance, and, unless landlords or mer 
chants advance supplies, some tenants must giv- 
up farming. The receipts at Dallas up to Jan- 
uary 13 have been only 24,650 bales, and I 
doubt if we will receive 2,465 bales, or, say, 10 
per cent., during the remainder of the season. 
This would make our total for the season 27,000 
bales, againt 46,000 bales last year. 


Palestine, Anderson Co., Tex.: I cannot see |. 


how we can plant for an average crop of cotton 
this year, from the fact that but few planters have 
sufficient corn, and most of them no meat or 
money. The crop is made mainly by negroes 
and small tenants, whose teams are so poor and 
starved that they can hardly live through the 
winter, and at present their disposition seems to 
be to make sure of planting enough corn and less 
cotton. 

Fulton, Hempstead Co., Ark.: The acreage 
that will be planted in cotton this coming season 
will fall far short of the last. 
yet to say how much, but, as not over one 
farmer in six has enough corn to last till next 
crop, and at least one-half have none at all, but 
must get it on credit, they must plant less, as 
merchants are Jimiting supplies, and will only 
help those who can in part help themselves. 
Planters have not been in as bad a financial con- 
dition as they are now in over ten years. 

Searcy, White Co., Ark. There is but little 
cotton in this section of the country. There was 
more cotton in the fields unpicked at this date 
last year than has been made altogether this 
year. The weather has been warm and rainy, 
but it does not affect the cotton crop, as there is 
Planters have but little cash 


It is too early as 


none in the fields. 
to go on for the next season, and a great many 
will be unable to plant a crop this year, as they 
have neither corn nor meat, and, as stock is 
high, so many will abandon the idea of plant- 
ing cotton. ‘The outlook is very bad for this 
county. 

Watson, Desha Co., Ark.: The water from 
the Mississippi river is now a source of dread to 
the planting community in many portions of this 
county, as only about half is protected by levees. 
The exposed localities may or may not suffer 
materially; it depends on floods in the upper 
Mississippi river and its tributaries, At present 


we are despondent, as the Tennessee, Cumber- 
land and Ohio rivers are pouring out upon us 
their “‘ vials of wrath.” 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SUPPLY. 


The supply of American cotton for several 
years past having been ample for meeting the 
world’s requirements, and the stocks in sight at 
the moment, both in the European and American 
ports, looking so large, the question of the sup- 
ply for the future is in danger of being over- 
looked. It is now becoming evident that, before 
the end of this season, there will be a positive 
scarcity of American cotton unless the consump- 
tion is soon curtailed. The following table 
shows in detail the actual movement of cotton 
this year (the stock south and on plantations be- 
ing estimated), as compared with the movement 
of last year and the year before, on January 16 of 
each year: 


In thousands of bales. 
1881-82. 1880-81. 1879-80 














Receipts at the ports... 3,506 3,721 3,462 
Overiand. oo) caasesaces 337 289 34 
Southern consumption. Ito 100 388 
Stocks south, counted... 304 274 349 
Stocks south, uncounted...............- 130 200 150 
In: €ransit: Sauthinne cs deanna dee ian vac 150 250 200 
Oxfplantations tania sabs «ates. cag vaeee 391 1,772 1,159 
MOtal CkGpcaceetaeckes nce dlalculiea sce 5,018 6,606 5,761 


The above shows a very serious decrease in 
the quantity that is to be received from planta- 
tions, as compared with either last year or the 
year before. Below is a statement giving the 
actual supply of cotton in America for the period 
between January 16 and September 1 for each of 


the three years : 
—In thousands of bales 
1880, 

















1882. 1881. 

Stocks iit ports: i202. ck vies se saestecee 906 go2 
Stocks counted, towns south..... 274 348 
Stocks uncounted, towns south 200 150 
In transit on railroads south... 250 200 
In transit between ports....... 40 52 
On plantations ivcens crsscices cee 301 1,772 1,159 

Potall'SUpp ly aeesienis ate wale erste isiele’ sine 2,237 3,442 2,811 


This shows more clearly what cotton the world 
may expect to receive from this country for the 
balance of the season. As compared with last 
year the deficiency is | 1,205,000 bales, and as 
compared with the preceding year it is 574,000 
The American spinners are bound to 
secure their requirements out of this supply, and 
after they are supplied the remainder will be 
available for export to Europe. 


bales. 


It is true that 
American spinners are now comparatively well 
stocked, but they still require considerable cotton. 
Their takings to January 16 have been as fol- 
lows: 















1882. 1881. 1880, 
To antaryi%, North oe <cce. lsi< <iece 1,014,000 839,000 915,000 
Pe oetee Ist to 16th............ (6,000 ae 85,000 
Taken aortic smpcacc op ximnte a cece 1,100,000 900,000 —_I,000,000 
Taken south.... ++  II0,000 100,000 96,000 
Oba CaeN en aes ctatemia tense aes 1,210,000 1,000,000 1,096,000 
Required further, northern,...... 650,000 814,000 574,000 
Required further, southern....... 125,000 125,000 125,000 
PORES ateteis ate letare ate aly ciatel ons 1,985,000 1,939,000 1,795,000 


The consumption in America is at present very 
large, and the most reliable authorities estimate 
that for the year the northern spinners will 
require 100,000 bales and the southern spinners 
20,000 bales more than they took last year. But 
in times of scarcity of the raw material the con- 
sumption is always curtailed, so we only allow 
an increase of 34,000 bales for northern and 
10,000 bales for southern mills. 

With the present system of future business, 
both in New York and New Orleans, a stock of 
cotton must always be held to prevent corners, 
so it is impossible to run down the American 
port stocks as low now as was formerly done. 
Some reduction can be made, and we allow a 
redaction of 53,000 bales—say, for stock on Sep- 
tember I, 200,000 bales, against 253,000 last 


year. This leaves as follows : 
Bales. 
shotas SUD Pieces qcouhanmenstn wuem gael e cca 2,237,000 
Wanted Spinners... i0..ve.. soscecesccseeve 775,000 
Stocks at ports and interior................. 200,000— =: 975,000 
Leaving for @xports si: cne ccc ccescscnes 1,262,000 


This will be a small supply for Europe, as com- 
pared with either last year or the preceding one, 
for in those years the actual exports from January 
I to September 1 were as follows : 








1881. 1880, 
To Great Britain, ...'..0.-..41000+2-5+ => 1,430,000 1,299,000 
SP OUGONE MOTE! ocir tacslipcahic vat ore orn alt swat ,000 000 
PoOtal-sa vecwiweesayintas devia sia geeece - 2,310,000 1,967,000 


So that Europe for the balance of this season is 
likely to receive from America 1,048,000 bales 
less than was sent her last year, and 705,000 less 
than was sent her in the preceding year, 





wr 
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A LOSING INSURANCE BUSINESS. 

Four of the class of smaller New York city 
insurance companies have retired since this year 
opened. The following skeleton summary of 
their business in 1880 suggests the reason: 




















Expendi- 
Premiums. Income. Losses. tures. 
Columbia....... $6,531 $20,137 $35,239 $61,513 
Lamar’. ...2-.55+ 178,756 201,434 163,882 749/843 
Fo 66,682 76,579 47,865 652 
Republic........ 142,419 172,339 78,890 174,436 
Total......... $394,388 $470,489 $225,876 = $574,474 
Excess Excess of 
expenditure expenditures, 
over less dividends, 
incomte, over premiums. 
Calrambis oc s.c0crcsisetesnkes= exes $41,376 $54,982 
Lamar.. 48,409 51,087 
Lenox .. 12,103 8,500 
Republic .......-..++s0+++ a6 ae 3 2,097 11,017 
Ut BE At ocr ese Siero 3 $103,985, $125,586 


This is surely bad work. Each of the four 
shows an excess of outgo over income, a heavy 
ratio of loss to premiums, and a failure of pre- 
miums—which are the insurance receipts—to 
come up to the expenditures of doing business. 
Of course, the comparison in column four, while 
a proper test over a considerable term, is not 
alone conclusive as to a single year, because the 
early months of a year may have to pay losses 
brought forward from the previous one, and 
large losses may be incurred in the year and be 
carried over as unsettled liabilities to the next ; 
but it answers well enough for the present pur- 
pose. The Columbia paid $8,096 for commissions 
and brokerages in 1880, although its premiums 
were but $6,531, of 
premiums of $44,588 having been repaid for 
reinsurance and rebate. 

The oldest and largest of these four companies, 


the Republic, would have been thirty years old 


the remainder its gross 


in April; the Lenox and Columbia were a year 
younger; the Lamar would have been ten years 


old in April. The following compares their sur- 





plus for several years past : 

End of Columbia. Lamar. Lenox, Republic. 
1875.. $117,509 $86,886 $89,798 
1876. . 132,772 73s175 75,826 
1877.. 126,919 57,394 12,318 
1878...- 113,640 55,004 34,371 
1879.... 94,376 31,104 28,821 
1880 27,857 7,674 37,005 
1881 (July 1)... 2,087 9,680 7,719 27,311 


* Impairment. 

The Lamar paid 5 per cent. semi-annually after 
its first year until July last, when it paid 3%. 
The Lenox did the same from 1871 (beyond 
which year we have not followed both) until its 
last dividend, July 1, 1880, which was 4 per cent. 
The Republic’s dividends have fluctuated: 
1872, none; 9! in 1873; II in 1874; Io in 
1875-77; 5 in 1878; 8% in 1879; 7 in 1880 and 
1881. The Columbia paid 1o in 1872; 
in 1873; 10 in 1874-76, and stopped with 5 in 
July of 1877. 


their stocks have been: 


in 


nothing 


Recent nominal bid quotations on 
50 on the Columbia, ‘60 
on the Lamar and Lenox, and 7o on the Re- 
public. The Columbia was directed by the state 
to retire, and its stockholders will lose something; 
the other three reinsured their risks and with- 


drew voluntarily, and their stockholders will 
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is the normal iron of the district.” It is alse 
pointed out that, whereas the cost of labor from 
pig to ingot (in the Bessemer process) is under | 
three shillings a ton, and the quantity of coal 
required less than six hundredweight in puddling, - 
the expense for labor (from pig to puddled bar, 
the practical equivalent of ingot) is over seven 
teen shillings, and the consumption of coal atl 
eighteen hundredweight. In short, labor and 
coal alone render the expense of puddling about 
eight shillings ($2) per ton in excess of the be? 
in steel making. 


markets that more naturally belong to us. Yet 
American paper makers are almost to a man 
advocates of a high protective tariff. They dis- 
cuss at all their annual conventions the methods 
of increasing the export trade, but they give little 
or no consideration to this highly important ele- 
ment in the problem. They claim to be selling 
paper in New York as cheaply as English makers 
do in London, but they no not compete with the 
English in markets to which we are nearer than 
the English. The export movement is by no 
means abandoned, but there is little vigor in it, 
and probably no great effort will be put forth so 
long as the home trade continues active. When 
dull times come again and stocks have accumu- 
lated, relief will be sought in foreign markets. 
If by that time some of the present obstacles 
shall have been removed, the enterprise will 
doubtless meet with considerable success. 


increased demand for engine-sized papers, that is, 
the class of goods next below the animal-sized, 
loft-dried paper. 

There are about nine hundred and sixty mills 
in the country, which report a capacity of more 
than 5,000,000 pounds a day, an increase of 
about 25 per cent. in two years; but this total 
includes almost every class of goods, from fine 
writing paper to the very coarsest grades, such 
as heavy wrapping, roofing, sheathing, curtain 
and leather The actual output of the 
mills is, of course, considerably below 5,000,000 
pounds, as few of them are operated up to their 
full capacity. New York leads all the other 
states in the quantity manufactured, and Massa- 
chusetts ranks next, but the value of the 
Massachusetts product is far above that of any 
other state, being of the higher grades. The 
four western counties of Massachusetts main- 


board. 





A special telegram to the Louisville (Ky.) 
Post, January 17, details at length from Con- 
troller Knox’s late report the figures relating to” 
the banks of Kentucky, and of Louisville in par- 
ticular, with comparisons with those of other 
southern states. The exhibit is an exhaustive 
one, and must prove quite satisfactory to those 
immediately interested. It appears that out of — 
181 national banks in the southern states 49 are 
in Kentucky, more than twice the number pos- 
sessed by any other southern state. Tennessee 
has 24, and Virginia comes next with 18. The 
city of Louisville has 8 national banks, with an 
aggregate capital of $3,151,500, equal to one- . 
half the total capital of the other national banks i in 
Kentucky—$7,201,000. The capital stock of the 
49 Kentucky national banks—$10, 351, 500—is in 
excess of one-half of that of all the national 
banks in the southern states, the latter sum 
being $20,622,450. In short, the national banks 
of Louisville outnumber those of any other 
southern city, and their combined capital is in 
excess of that of any city south of the Ohio 
river. The net earnings of the Louisville 
national banks during 1881 amounted to $437,- — 


tain their leading position in the manufacture 
of fine writing paper. The whole annual pro- 
duction of this class of goods in this country 
is ninety to ninety-five tons a day, of which 
the locality named turns out probably seventy- 
five tons, the quota of Holyoke being perhaps 
fifty tons. No new concerns for the manufacture 
of this class of goods have been established in 
Holyoke for a decade, but the old ones have 
largely increased their capacity and improved 
machinery. It has been found within 
the past two or three years that the vast 
water power of the Connecticut river has its 
limitations, and the company controlling it 
has placed restrictions on its use. It is a peculi- 
arity of the paper manufacture that the mills are 
kept in operation the entire twenty-four hours, 
and so any other mills on the same stream are at 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Owing to a sudden and rather remarkable in- 
crease in the shipment of tobacco from Bremen 
to the United States between October 1 and °25 
last, it occurs to Consul Grinnell, at that port, to 
send some details and other facts bearing on 
tobacco interests in Germany to the State De- 
partment at Washington. While the shipment 
of tobacco from Bremen to this country from 
January 1 to September 1, 1881, amounted to 
$33,000 in value, during the first twenty-five 
days of October alone the value of such exports 
was almost $44,000. Mr. Grinnell then goes on 
to speak of the apprehension felt at Bremen lest 
Bismarck should carry out his plan to create a 
tobacco monopoly in Germany on much the same 


their 





come out whole, or very nearly so. There are 
yet three other city companies which had less 
than their per cent. of surplus to capital six 
months age, one of them having paid no dividend 
in three years past. There are also eleven others 
whose stock is quoted below par. The dry-rot 
which has carried off these four is thus shown to 
be doing its work upon others, and the shorten- 
ing of the list of companies is a process which 


must be left to bring its own cure. 





THE AMERICAN PAPER TRADE. 

The past year was all that could be desired in 
the paper trade. The dull times following the 
panic of 1873 left a large surplus in the hands of 
manufacturers, but the export moyement and 
curtailment of production partially relieved the 
market, and then came the drouth of 1880, which 
diminished the natural supply and left the industry 
in that healthy conditicn where the demand is a 
little ahead of production. Profits were perhaps 
larger in 1880 than in 1881, but the market was 
steadier in the latter year, and the rewards of 
legitimate trade were more certain. The question 
of profit or loss in this industry, as in many 
others, is coming more and more to turn ona 
small fraction of a cent, and in few branches of 
manufacturing has there been greater improve- 
ment of method during the past few years. Per- 
haps the most notable feature of the year is the 








a disadvantage when the water is low. Many of 
the paper makers have been forced by the 
drouths of the past two years to put in steam 
power, and the industry has sought new locations 
at the west and south. The east has, however, 
a decided advantage in respect to the finer grades 
of paper, since they are made of rags, largely 
imported, on which the freight bills to distant 
interior points are usually heavy. The quality of 
the water is also an important element, and there 
are few parts of the country where it is so pure as 
in western Massachusetts. 

Of the increased production in the past two or 
three years probably two-thirds consists of the 
lower grades. The use of wood pulp has grown 
immensely, and large tracts of land in New 
England covered with poplar and spruce, hereto- 
fore considered of little value, have taken an 
important place in commerce. The rapid destruc- 
tion of these forests has led to some apprehension 
of a failure of the supply, but poplar grows very 
fast, and there is probably little danger of a 
scarcity. It is one of the curiosities of our tariff 
that it imposes a duty of 20 per cent. on wood 
pulp to protect a people living largely in the 
woods from the manufacturers of Scandinavia. 

This country has more paper mills than any 
other in the world, and, perhaps excepting a 
small quantity of extremely fine grades made in 
England and Scotland, produces better goods. 
Some six years ago, when the supply was greater 
than the demand in our home markets, a move- 
ment was started to secure an export trade. A 
New York house took charge of the enterprise, 
and a large number of the makers of fine writing 
paper consigned to it small quantities of goods at 
less than cost. There was a generous distribu- 
tion of samples in foreign countries, and some of 
our papers have been marketed every year; but, 
on the whole, the movement has not been a suc- 
cess. It is true that the improvement in the home 
market has rendered a foreign outlet less neces- 
sary, but the chief difficulty is the same that 
stands in the way of the export of many other 
American manufactures—protective duties and 
imperfect means of communication. Trade with 
South America is handicapped by our duties on 
some of the products with which that continent 
must pay for shipments from this country, and 
by the inconvenience of exchange and communi- 
cation through Europe; 
off from us by her own customs laws; there is a 
wall of tariff restrictions between us and the West 
Indies; and everywhere England has by her 
superior commercial methods forestalled us in 

‘ 





and that ‘‘five-eighths of its commerce” 
this staple. 
would be entailed there were the government to 
monopolize the tobacco trade may easily be 
imagined. 
thus created, 
their business, and that the United States sold 
5,000,000 pounds less of tobacco to Bremen 
during the first six months of 1881 than during a 
corresponding time in 1880. 
storage have depreciated in value, at least fifty 
being said to be idle three months ago. 


Mexico shuts herself 


plan as in France and Italy. This project is 
baited with a proposition to pension the poor 
and indigent classes of the empire, and, there- 
fore, fears are entertained that it may succeed 
where on its merits it would fall to the ground. 
The reason for Bremen’s interest in this matter 
lies in the fact that it is one of the largest, if not 


‘the largest, tobacco market in the world,” 
is in 
The losses and suffering which 


It is said that, owing to the alarm 
merchants are already curtailing 


Warehouses for 





In a late number of the London /vonmonger 


an interesting review of the dephosphorization 
process of making steel is given, as practiced in 


Europe during 1881. It appears that the actual 
output of dephosphorized steel that year increased 
from less than 3,000 tons to nearly 8,000 tons per 
week, or at the rate of nearly 300,000 tons for 
the year. It also appears that the dephosphor- 
ization plant which is now constructing, and 
which will be in operation before the end of the 
year, will have a capacity of at least 350,000 tons 
a year. As to the applicability of dephosphorized 
steel for all uses other than for the direct pur- 
pose of being used as tool steel, it is said ‘‘ there 
can be no longer any question.”’ Other queries 
as to its adaptability have also been decided. 
Thus, ‘it can no longer be maintained, as in the 
autumn of 1880, that direct metal cannot be used 
for the process, as Boleckow-Vaughan have used 
nothing else for eighteen months. The absolute 
necessity of large quantities of manganese in the 
pig treated has also been shown to be imaginary 
by the practice of the same firm; nor can it be 
readily contended that it is impossible to make 
good rail steel from phosphoric iron after the 
manufacture of 100,000 to 150,000 tons of good 
rails.”? All these questions, however, are neces- 
sarily subordinate to that which will decide 
whether the new process can be used to advan- 
tage in place of puddling. 
thinks that the record of the past few months 
shows that it can (in that country), particularly 
where, ‘as in Staffordshire, Scotland. and Lin- 
colnshire, a pig iron suited for the purpose 


467.23, and the dividends aggregated $237, 760. 


while those of the New England national banks 
were but 3.98 per cent., those of the middle — 


The /ronmonger 
























































For the last half of the fiscal year the average 
national bank earnings in the southern states 
were 6.13 per cent. upon the capital and surplus, 


states 5.25 per cent., those of the western states’ 
5.59 percent. Thus the earnings of the Louis- 
ville banks were greater than the average earn- — 
ings of national banks in the southern states, or a 
in the country as a whole. Kentucky also pos- ' 
sesses more private and state banks than any 
southern state except Texas, and even here the © 
capital of the former is over three times that of 
the latter. Savings banks do not seem to be in 
favor in Kentucky, or, indeed, in any part of the 
south. Kentucky has none, the southern states 
but 9, while the middle states have 181, and the | 
New England states 425. The state banks in 
Kentucky number 64, against 176 in the other — 
southern states, while the private banks are but — 
26 out of a total in the entire south of 258. The — 
above showing is a strong confirmation of the — 
much-talked-of commercial revival at the south. — 


Tlie whale fishery interest felicitates itself on 
comparative freedom from disasters the past year, 
only four vessels having been lost; but otherpiiee 
there is no cause for congratulation. The catch 
of sperm whales has been small; of right whale : 
only fairly satisfactory. Sperm oil fell from 98 
cents a gallon, in January, to 80 cents in May 
and June, and was back to 95 in the last fo 7 
months of the year. There is, however, a large — 
reduction of the stock, and the outlook for this — 
year is somewhat encouraging. Whale oil, be- 
ginning the year at 48 cents, went down to 45 
May, reacted to 55 in June, and ranged from 53m 
to 55 during the ensuing months. Whalebone 
has sold at $1.30 to $1.90 a pound, closing at — 
$1.40. The whaling fleet has been reduced 16 
vessels during the year, and now numbers only 
161. There has been an almost constant decline 
in the industry since 1854, when the number } 
vessels was 602, with a tonnage of 208,399 tons, 
the present tonnage being 35,892 tons. The fols. 
lowing table of imports shows some striking \ 


contrasts : Mags 
Barrels Barrels Founda? , 
8 16,606 319,837 =e a 
SP Sano MD conc Lr 319,837 3, d 
IBBE. ls csrserasetenes saya Denman 30, 598 3677 "siaaa 


industry is the production of bone. New dis- 

coveries haye driven the oil from its old position, be 

but nothing can quite take the place of whalebone, ud 
i ‘es 
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The average price of bone has advanced from 390% 
cents in 1854 to $1.63 in 1881, while sperm oil 
has declined from $1.483/ to 88 cents, and whale 
from 585 cents to 48. A good deal of ingenuity 
_ has been expended in attempts to refine whale 
oil so as to make it as good a lubricant as sperm, 
and cheaper, and a corporation which thinks the 
_ problem has been solved has just been formed at 
_ Holyoke, Mass. The enterprise, if successful, 
may somewhat revive the whaling industry. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS LEGISLATION 
i AT WASHINGTON. 
Washington, Fanuary 25.—The work before 
Congress is not progressing with rapidity. There 
seems to be even less ability than usual to expe- 
dite business in the House of Representatives. 
_ Business interests have thus far been made sub- 
_servient to the demands of politics, and of very 
poor politics, such as the contest over the 
_ speakership and the committees, and the work 
of the session has only practically begun. 
Within the last week more has been accom- 
plished in the committees than in all the 
_ preceding weeks. 
_ The question of the extension of national bank 
charters is one of great importance to business 
men. The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
having the matter in charge, has proceeded so 
far as to decide, by a vote of nine to two, that the 
_ present system shall be maintained. The two 
negative votes were cast by Buckner, of Mis- 





system, and favors a gradual substitution of 
_ greenbacks, and by Brumm, of Pennsylvania, a 
so-called Greenback Independent. But the diffi- 
culty is to discover how to continue the present 
system. The point has been raised by Buckner 
that the bill of the Controller of the Currency, 
which is the bill introduced in the House by Mr. 
Crapo and in the Senate by Mr. Morrill, is 
illegal and unconstitutional, in that it proposes 
that the bankers shall be permitted to renew 
their charters by the vote of two-thirds of their 
stockholders, no matter how much opposed the 
remaining one-third may be to continuing in 
business. It is denied that the majority rule 
can prevail, or that two men shall have the 
power to say how a third man shall invest his 
money. The question is considered of so much 
importance that it is to be referred to the 
Attorney-General of the United States for an 
_ opinion. 
The only other financial measure of importance 
_ before either House of Congress is the question 
of refunding; but, from what has already oc- 
: ‘curred in the debate in the Senate, it seems pretty 
certain that the refunding agitation will end in 
talk, and that Congress, with or without a direct 
declaration that the continuance was legal, will 
not interfere with the Windoms. The curious 
_ spectacle has been presented of two Republican 
 ex-Secretaries of the Treasury holding radically 
_ different views as to such an important principle 
of public policy. The strongest opponent that 
ex-Secretary Sherman has had to his 3 per 
cent. funding bill has been ex-Secretary Windom. 
_ Mr. Sherman has presented his bill with much 
vigor, but his following has not been strong, and 
the surprise that he, who last year was so active 
an opponent of a 3 per cent. bill, should now be 
not less earnest in favor of it, is not yet abated. 
One argument in the Senate in favor of the Win- 
doms, which is not so apparent in the debates as 
_ many others, is the great reluctance to interfere 
_ with the present financial conditions. The prin- 
ciple of ‘‘let well enough alone” is likely to 
insure a continuance of the Windoms, and the 
prospect is that the session will end without any 
legislation upon the funding question. Indeed, 
it is not at all certain that the various measures 
r to repeal the tax on bank checks, circulation and 
capital will have strength enough to be passed, 
nd that the session will end without any finan- 
cial legislation of importance except a provision 
by which the national banks whose charters are 
bout to expire can be continued. Congress is 
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not likely to remove the tax from the capital of 
national banks and leave a tax upon ‘‘ the poor 
man’s sugar.’’ The demagogues will look out 
for that, 

There are many plans for subsidies, and there 
is a very general disposition to do something to 
revive American shipping interests; but the 
theories are so diverse, and the interests so con- 
flicting, that it is possible that all may ultimately 
fail. Mr. Roach, as usual, is the most active 
advocate of subsidies, but his own personal 
interest in the matter is so apparent and direct 
that his arguments do not receive as much atten- 
tion as they would if they came from another 
source. During the last week the cause of the 
restoration of the American flag to the seas has 
received a very energetic supporter from a very 
unexpected quarter. Representative C. B. Far- 
well, of Chicago, a man whose fidelity to pro- 
tectionist principles has never been questioned, 
has introduced a bill which provides that an 
American registry may be given to foreign built 
steamships constructed of iron or steel, to be 
used exclusively in the foreign trade, whose 
owners shall be Americans. This bill is de- 
Pred to aid the projected line of exclusively 
passenger steamships between New York and 
Milford Haven, Wales. Mr. Farwell’s opinion 
is that the bill is so guarded that it cannot excite 
the opposition of the shipbuilding interests of 
New England, or of the coast trade, and that the 
American builders of iron ships have no reason 
to complain, as American capitalists can purchase 
in the Clyde ships at about half the sam demanded 
for them in the Delaware. This bill is very likely 
to divide the protectionists, and will, of course, 
receive the support of the friends of free ships. 
For that reason it has more chance of passage 
than any similar measure heretofore introduced. 

As to the tariff, the Senate has already dis- 
cussed the subject -at considerable length, and 
the House will enter upon the consideration of 
tariff matters next week. It is very evident that 
there is to be no general revision of the tariff. 
There will be nu®erous attempts to secure piece- 
meal legislation. For instance, a number of 
American capitalists, who have invested large 
sums in Canada lands which yield the low grade 
iron ores that are needed to make Bessemer steel, 
the bulk of which is now imported from Spain 
and the French provinces in Africa, desire to 
have the duty of 20 per cent. ad valorim—6bo 
cents per ton—removed from the Canada ore, and 
in return they promise that the Canadian govern- 
ment shall repeal the duty upon coal imported 
from the United States. The protectionists of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio are already interested in 
this repeal, but there is not likely to be any 
general revision of the tariff. The.plan of creating 
a tariff commission, which is the device of the 
protectionists to postpone any immediate revision 
of the tariff, is meeting with more positive opposi- 
tion than had been expected. The arguments 
against the passage of the commission bill in the 
Senate have been strong, and Mr. Beck gives it 
as his opinion that the bill will be defeated. Mr. 
Beck’s zeal often outruns his judgment; but the 
prospects of the passage of the tariff commission 
bill in the Senate do not now seem favorable. 
The discussion in the Senate, however, only 
serves the purpose of disclosing the views of the 
Senators upon the general subject of tariff legisla- 
tion; for, even if the Senate should pass the com- 
mission bill, the House, jealous of the encroach- 
ments by the Senate upon its theory of its 
constitutional right to raise revenue, would dis- 
regard the Senate’s action, and insist upon com- 
mencing the discussion with its own bill. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the propo- 
sition of Judge Kelley, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and of ex-Speaker Ran- 
dall, also a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, to abolish internal revenue taxation, 
will not receive any serious consideration. Judge 
Kelley undoubtedly will not be able to secure 
the support of his own committee for that measure, 
but the fact that there is surplus revenue is to be 
used as an argument why the tax upon distilled 
spirits should be reduced, and delegations of dis- 
tillers and dealers in whisky are already here, 
urging a reduction of the tax on that article. 
Some desire a reduction to seventy-five cents, 
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and some to fifty cents per gallon, and there is a 
strong feeling in both houses in favor of some 
reduction of the tax. 





THE GRAIN TRADE OF PHILA- 
DELPHTA. 

Philadelphia, Fanuary 25.—A remarkable 
report on the grain trade of Philadelphia has just 
been made by a committee of the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia, although it is still 
withheld from publicity in a manner not alto- 
gether clear. Ata meeting of the Exchange, on 
August 17 last, a resolution was adopted calling 
for an investigation into the causes of ‘‘the recent 
marked decadence of the grain trade of Phila- 
delphia, as compared with other export cities,” 
and a committee was appointed, to which a 
further direction was given on November Io fol- 
lowing, and a permanent ‘Council of Fifteen” 
was appointed to consider the general interests 
of the grain trade of the port. The report now 
printed is signed by three members as a sub- 
committee, but is formally adopted by the entire 
committee of fifteen, and by the president and 
secretary of the Exchange. It forms a pamphlet 
of sixteen pages, chiefly given up to tabular 
statements of grain actually transported by the 
several routes, and it is accompanied by a set of 
striking diagrams illustrating this movement by 
The whole 
forms a very unusually forcible showing, first, 
that the grain trade of the port of Philadelphia 
has declined to about one-half its former propor- 
tions; and, second, that one-half of the loss is 
carried to Baltimore from Harrisburg, and one- 
half of that which comes eastward from Harris- 
burg is taken on to New York before exportation, 


a series of graphic illustrations. 


in both cases the diversion being made by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The inexplicable feature of the case is to ascer- 
tain the object of this diversion, which is not the 
work of rival lines or of rival ports, but the 
deliberate shunning of Philadelphia by the Penn- 
sylvania road, after bringing all this grain to its 
very doors. The track of the Northern Central 
is used to get to Baltimore from Harrisburg, and 
the receipts of the road are less per ton for the 
tonnage so diverted. A diversion from the Erie 
road at Elmira to come to Philadelphia for export 
would present an analogous case. The change 
in direction of eastward bound grain freights 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad began in 1876, 
increasing to one half the total carried in 1878, 
and the quantities taken to both Baltimore and 
New York being three times as great in 1881 as 
the deliveries at Philadelphia. Baltimore gets 
more grain by the Pennsylvania road than by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and an average of about 
20,000,000 bushels yearly via Harrisburg. The 
following are the committee’s figures, quantities 
in bushels: 





Brought Delivered Delivered Delivered 
by at Balti- at Phila~ at New 
PRR. more. delphia. York. 
32,080,658 4,775,821 24,526,675 2,778,162 
21,328,110 7,908,666 11,096,100 2,323,344 
38,492,635 13,070,594 17,818,000 7,604,041 
53,894,359 23,084,199 21,375,000 9,435,100 
18 46,599,637 21,077,642 18,644,000 6,877,995 
1881 (11 months).. 33,482,558 15,659,183 8,201,500 9,621,875 


The quantity sent to Baltimore, which leaves 
the main road at Harrisburg, and goes from that 
point by the Northern Central, which is really 
but a branch of the Pennsylvania and under the 
same management, 
versed the relations 
and carries twice as 
line, delivering it at a port some hundreds of 
miles farther from its ultimate destination in 
Europe. The committee does not hint at any 
cause or reason for this change, and it is not 
easy to imagine one. The sending of 9,621,875 
bushels past Philadelphia to be shipped at New 
York, while but 8,201,500 bushels are delivered 
at Philadelphia, would have some show of justi- 
fication, but why does the Pennsylvania road 
take nearly as much to Baltimore as it delivers at 
Philadelphia and New York both ? 

The committee supports its statements by a 
series of tabular details of monthly receipts and 
deliveries at each of the ports named from 1876 
to 1881 inclusive, the last for eleven months 
only, however. But they say little in explana- 
tion of the matter except to show the intrinsic 
difficulties encountered shipping western 
grain via Baltimore.  ‘* Philadelphia is _ one 


has already completely re- 
existing so recently as 1876, 
much grain now as the main 


in 





hundred miles nearer the ocean, and two hundred 
miles nearer to Europe, and can almost at all 
times command sail tonnage from the Delaware 
at 1% @3¢. 
Europe than any other seaboard city.”’ ‘‘ Here is 


breakwater per quarter less to 
brought into conspicuous prominence the re- 
markable conjunction of facts that, while the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has been diverting the 
tide of her commerce from her natural terminus 
to the terminus of a rival line; while she has 
withdrawn a large share of her traffic from her 
main line to that of the Northern Central Rail- 
way; while she has carried this traffic at lower 
rates to Baltimore than to Philadelphia and at 
greater expense to herself, all these sacrifices 
have been made simply to get into Baltimore 
and there deliver her cereals at a point less 
accessible than Philadephia to the commerce of 
the world, while Baltimore, on the other hand, 
realizing her disadvantages, has been all the 
while moving heaven and earth to get out of 
Baltimore by means of a Delaware ship canal, 
and thus cope with the superior advantages of 
Philadelphia. Was there ever such an anomaly ?”’ 
The committee also cites the fact that a lower 
through rate is accepted for grain shipments 
from any part of the west which are sent via the 
Northern Central to Baltimore, thus reducing 
the profits of the main line on all so diverted. 
The whole showing made by the committee is 
very striking, and, as the grain exports have 
now almost ceased, being less in proportion for 
December 





a month not covered by the report— 
than ever before, it can scarcely be possible to 
either keep the cause a secret or to avoid some 
vehemence of public protest when it shall be 
made known. 





THE GUNNISON COUNTRY. 

Gunnison City, Col., January 1.—In some sort 
to-day is to be regarded as the fourth birthday of 
the Gunnison country, and for a three-year-old 
the’country is pretty well grown up. But, while 
actual settlement is recent, exploration began 
more than thirty years ago. Fremont led an 
expedition hereabout in 1850, and in 1853 another 
expedition came in under Lieutenant Gunnison, 
who was killed by the Indians, and, dying, gave 
his name to the Gunnison river, by the side of 
which he fell fighting, and so to the region at 
large. Other early explorers, not military, have 
prospected through these mountains, and several 
Back 
in the years 1860 and 1861 there were several 


temporary settlements have been made. 


active mining camps in the Elk mountain region, 
and a good deal of gold was washed out in the 
valley where the town of Crested Butte now 
stands—Washington Gulch, they called it in 
those days. But the whole region was alive with 
Indians, and even Colorado prospectors were 
pretty generally of the opinion that it was a good 
And so the actual settlement 
But 
the influx, when it did at last begin, came with a 


place to let alone. 
of the country began only three years ago. 


rush. All through the spring and summer of 
1879 the tide poured in. The arrivals between 
March and October probably exceeded 20,000. 
The estimate of local statisticians here doubles 
this number, but local statisticians in a mining 
region are apt to have vigorous imaginations. 
During 1880 the tide slackened, but it turned 
strong again last summer, upon the completion 
of the Gunnison extension of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway, and has been setting in steadily 
Probably there are 60,000 people in 
the Gunnison country to-day. 


ever since. 


This great increase in population in so short a 
time is unexampled even in Colorado; but it 
seems to be fairly warranted by the richness of 
the region. Exploration is still far from being 
complete—in the recently vacated Ute reserva- 
tion it scarcely has begun—but should discovery 
stop now, enough has been found in the country 
to entitle it to rank as one of the richest mining 
regions of the Rocky mountain belt. Of course, 
there is a good deal of exaggeration in the state- 
ments made concerning the character of the ores 
found; and even when these statements are sup- 
ported by genuine analyses, or by the seemingly 
still more trustworthy reports of ‘‘ mill runs,” 
they are not by any means to be accepted with- 
out a due allowance for an imaginative margin, 
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Selected ores will yield any desired figures, 
but figures thus obtained are very far from show- 
ing the true character of the mines. And some- 
times, when the ore really does run as rich as 
the analysis indicates, the vein is so small or so 
faulty that the apparently large profits are swal- 
lowed up in the cost of extraction. That mining 
here is profitable is shown, not so much by figures 
of this sort, which may or may not be trust- 
worthy, as by the actual number and extent of 
the mines in course of production. At Ruby 
and Gothic, and in Tin Cup district, shafts have 
been sunk and gangways driven which aggregate 
and_ this 
costly work, so far from ceasing, is being pushed 


over a mile of excavation in rock; 


more vigorously every day. Work on so large 
a scale means that a large amount of capital 
is being put into development, and, while capital 
may be caught by tricks, it cannot be kept unless 
there is something genuine with which to hold 
it. Another evidence of the substantial value of the 
mines is the fact that the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway Company has brought one of its lines 
down here, a line that crosses the continental 
divide at an altitude of nearly 16,000 feet above 
the sea level. This line, of course, would not 
have been built had not the product of the region 
warranted its construction. There is nothing 
philanthropic about railroad building in this part 
of the world. On the other hand, the advent of 
the railroad has greatly stimulated the develop- 
ment of the region. Two years ago there was 
enough profit in smelting to make people willing 
to pay thirty cents a pound freight on machinery 
With 
this almost prohibitory tariff cut down to the 


brought in by wagon over the mountains. 
level of even the highest railway rates, the 
income of machinery and mining appliances 
naturally has greatly increased, with a cor- 
responding increase in the extent and profit of 
production. 

The willingness of the 


undertake its Gunnison extension doubtless was 


railway company to 


due largely to the certainty of return freights of 
coal and coke and lumber. After all, it is possi- 
ble that the greatest wealth of this region may 
prove to be, not gold and silver, great though 
these must be, but iron and coal. Certainly, these 
two coarser products will count largely in the 
Coal has been found in 
large quantities at various places, notably on Ohio 
creek and at Crested Butte, and among the dis- 
coveries have been several veins of anthracite. 


sum total of its riches. 


These are the only discoveries of anthracite yet 
made in Colorado, and possess, therefore, a con- 
The coal is nearly identical 
with that of the Lykens valley, Pa., and is easily 
At Crested Butte four veins lie close 
together, respectively two, three, six and ten 
feet thick, all low down the mountain side and 
easily reached by a branch from the railway. 
The coking coal of Crested Butte runs nearly 
go per cent. of fixed carbon—a trifle higher 
that the best Connellsville. It possesses, 
however, the advantage of coking without 
and is well adapted by its  firm- 
ness and compactness to blast furnace use. 
The value of this coke for reduction pur- 
poses is very considerably increased by its cen- 


siderable importance. 


mined. 


ovens, 


tral position in the silver producing region and 
by its accessibility. All of these coal workings 
have now passed into the possession of the Col- 
orado Coal and Iron Company, and their devel- 
opment is well under way. Besides its present 
importance in the reduction of silver, the coal 
deposit has a prospective importance in connec- 
tion with the eventual working of the existing 
large deposits of iron. 
in the Gunnison country for iron production, but 
the iron is here in large quantities, and in due 
season must be developed. Lumbering—one of 
the cheapest of industries to start, and in Col- 
orado one of the most profitable industries that 
can be started—already has attained to consid- 
erable proportions here. Up to timber line the 
mountains are for the most part well covered 
with a good quality of pine and spruce, and the 
numerous streams supply the required water 
power for saw mills. For two years the demand 
for home supply has been very great, the sudden 
growth of camps and towns all over the country 
requiring the prompt production of a vastfamount 


The time is not yet ripe 


of sawed lumber. This demand ‘still continues, 
but enough mills are now in operation to satisfy 
home requirements and to leave a margin for 
export. The export trade must continue to 
increase as the number of mills is enlarged ; for 
lumber is one of the things which, so far, Col- 
orado has been unable to get too much of. This 
extraordinary demand is not surprising. Between 
1870 and 1880 the population of the state 
increased from 39,864 to 194,649, and since 1880 
this latter figure has been further increased to at 
least 215,000. All these people must be housed, 
and housed in a hurry. No wonder, then, that 
lumber is in such active demand. 

Probably the best symptom of a healthy 
development here is the general disposition 
manifested to settle down to hard work. Ped- 
dling promiscuous ‘‘prospects” is no longer a 
paying business. People who have money to 
invest incline to putting it directly into one or 
another of the many proved mines, or into a 
prospect with a solid bottom, and then using 
their surplus capital in legitimate development. 
Things do not ‘*boom” here as they did a 
couple of years ago, but there is now what there 
was not then—a great deal of solid prosperity. 
In the interval money has been lost freely by 
people who preferred speculation to hard work; 
but, with few exceptions, the people who have 
been willing to work have made money from the 
start. In several cases respectable fortunes have 
been cleared in these two years, and the founda- 
tions of a good many fortunes have been laid. 
The money-making has not by any means been 
exclusively the result of mining or of mining 
Probably more money has been 
made outside of mining than in it—in store- 
keeping, in hotel-keeping, in freighting and 
general transportation, and in the trades and 
minor employments which are necessary to the 


operations. 


well-being of a mining community. 


THE HAWAIIAN TRADE AGAIN. 


Fanuary 7.—The Australian 
mail brings later advices from Honolulu and the 


San Francisco, 
Hawaiian group. Railroad construction is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. There have been very 
Domestic 
exports from Honolulu in November last were 
$268,580; total exports for eleven months of the 
present year, $5,475,771, 
excess of the gross exports for 1880. 


heavy rains, retarding business. 


Among the official documents to hand from 
the Hawaiian group, is a ‘‘memorandum state- 
ments of freights, commissions and insurance 
paid to American vessels, American houses and 
American companies since January 1, 1877,” by 
J. S. Walker, Finance Department, Honolulu. 
It contains matter supplementary to my letter on 
the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty. Under these 
heads, the following totals are given: 


BO7F a a.-'aicisie cian Roreaes $534;500 | T8BO. coi nce roe ve $1,117,000 
TSB pote ol. 0.0% Masao ee 778,109 | 1881 (nine months).... 1,378, 000 
1870, ass ryalbinemeiantie 851,34 


Thus, $4,658,757 was paid direct to American 
business houses in four years and nine months 
in freight, insurance and commissions on sales 
and purchase in the United States by Hawaiian 
planters and their mercantile agents. Commis- 
sions on sales of islands’ produce are 5 per cent. ; 
on purchases, 2% per cent. Mr. Walker like- 
wise adds the following particulars, which 
accord with my previous statement, namely: 
Vessels built in the United States since 1876 for 
Hawaii, eight steamers and thirteen schooners, 
$450,000; paid by passengers to and from the 
United States since 1876 to American vessels, 
$750,000, three-fourths of which was paid by the 
people of Hawaii; fire and marine insurance 
paid to American companies, about $75,000 per 
annum, not including the insurance on produce 
and merchandise to and from the United States 
in the foregoing statement. The Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company also receives in cash and 
other privileges a sum equal to $25,000 yearly. 
Mr. Walker says, in conclusion: ‘‘ These statis- 
tics, which have been carefully compiled from 
authentic sources of information, and can at any 
time be verified, make an important showing in 
respect to the value to the United States of the 
reciprocity treaty with this kingdom. Most 
significant of all that these figures reveal is the 
constant and rapid increase in the annual income 


being $507,327 in 


which the states derive from these islands in the 
form of commissions, freights and insurances, in 
addition to the ever augmenting consumption 
here of American produce and manufactures.” 

To the foregoing I may add that it is an open 
secret that Mr. Claus Spreckles does not desire 
a renewal of the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii. 
His improved plant for sugar refining will give 
him such a decided advantage, combined with 
railroad charges, that he considers himself per- 
fectly safe against local and eastern competition. 
Moreover, he will not renew .the contract with 
the planters after the present year. The 
Hawaiian sugar grower must, therefore, sell in 
open market, and, as there are no buyers 
virtually except the California Sugar Refinery, it 
follows that its management can fix prices to suit 
themselves. The wholesale grocers will not 
buy seconds and thirds, which amount to 30 per 
of the produce, and, therefore, the local 
sugar refineries have the planters just where 
they want them to be. 


cent. 
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QUALITIES OF FERTILIZERS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S 

Str—In a letter relative to fertilizers in Balti- 
more, published in a late issue of BRADSTREET’S, 
appeared a statement that Orchilla guano is the 
only guano received in its natural condition at 
the port named. Since 
the first of December three cargoes from Peru 
have arrived in this country. In the same article 
it is intimated that Peruvian guano, in it pristine 
state, is wanting in ingredients required by cer- 
tain plants. The cargoes referred to contain 
ammonia, bone phosphate of lime and potash— 
in fact, every ingredient, so far as we have dis- 
covered, whicha plant, of any nature whatsoever, 
requires. The ammonia is the appetizer, the 
phosphate of lime and potash the solid food. 

We ask you to make this éorrection, not to 
depreciate manipulated or other fertilizers, but 
to merely state facts concerning Peruvian guano. 
Knowing that the spirit of your paper is to be 
the exponent of useful information to all your 
readers, we hope you will find room in your col- 
umns for the above. ; 


This we wish to correct. 


Voss BROTHERS. 
Baltimore, Md., Fanuary 25. 


Yours truly, 


THE TAX ON BANK DEPOSITS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Sir—I am pleased with your journal with 
but one exception, viz., you say but little about 
the grievous burden and wrong which exists in 
the shape of a government tax on bank deposits. 
that 
banks cannot afford to accept such large deposits 
as are made for short times by the public, on 
account of the cost to the bank of the deposit. 
If accepted, the deposit must be used in order to 
meet the expenses of it; 
bad banking. 


You must know, as matters now stand, 


hence small reserves and 
If you would foster commerce, 
you must strengthen the commercial banks of our 
country. Doother civilized countries tax deposits 
of commercial banks? I would like your journal 
more if you would, from time to time, fight such 
an outrage as taxation of bank deposits. 
Very respectfully yours, 
BANK CASHIER. 
Sioux City, Lowa, Fanuary 20. 


[It is the proper work of journalism to discuss 
matters of importance which are uppermost in 
the public mind from day to day or from week to 
week. To be sure, it is at times within the 
province of journalism to force upon public atten- 
tion, as far as possible, matters which would 
otherwise fall into neglect. But this is not as 
easily done as ‘* Bank Cashier ”’ appears to imag- 
ine. We do not lose a good chance to make the 
point which our correspondent urges upon us, for 
the tax on bank deposits is notoriously evil, and 
only evil. We have repeatedly urged upon bank- 
ers and men of business in general the necessity 
of a thoroughly organized movement for the pur- 
pose of influencing Congress to right action. If 


that body could once come to understandjthat the | srREET’s. q 7 


‘trade of Minneapolis has been more prosperous 






















: 
business men of the country are opposed to the 
continuance of so unjust and injurious a tax, its 
repeal would not be long delayed. To further — 
such a movement petitions based upon a count 
of noses are of little or noavail. The work must 
go further, so that the petition will convey the 
determined opposition of the men who direct 
the movements of trade and industry. It is not 
enough for the bankers to assemble in convention 
once a year and pass resolutions. To illustrate, _ 
can ‘‘ Bank Cashier,”’ at Sioux City, demonstrate 
that the business public of that town are aware of 
the iniquity of the tax complained of and opposed 
to its continuance? If so, let him begin the — 

{ 


good work at once. We shall be glad to publish — 
the facts.—Ep. BRADSTREET’S. ] fy 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAGES 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
Sir—The following I have clipped from your 
paper of January 14: 


The exhibit made by the St. Paul Proneer ee 
of the jobbing trade of Minneapolis shows that 
the commercial business of that city keeps pace 
in growth and prosperity with the manufacturing 
industries. The grand total of the trade of the 
city for 1881 is $63,036,115. These figures, of — 
course, included the straight jobbing and sales 
of manufactured goods, which latter, of course, — 
cover flour and lumber. During the year St. — 
Paul constructed 194 business blocks, with a 
street frontage of 6,521 feet, or more than 1 
miles, adding $2,330,000 to the commercial 
plant of the city. The grand. total is 1,161 
structures, costing $4,571,700. 


I think it is unfair to Minneapolis, to take the 
figures published by a St. Paul newspaper as the 
official figures for the trade of Minneapolis, when 
the true figures show the trade on the same basis 
to have been $17,000,000 more than reported 
by the Pioneer Press, and the Pioneer Press's 
figures are $20,000,000 less than published in 
the Zyribune of this city. The case is more 
aggravating, as the Pioneer Press’s statement had 
by its own figures an error of $10,000,000. 
Taking the amount of each class of trade as 
given in their paper as correct, and they made an _ 
error (accidentally or intentionally) in adding 
the amount of $10,000,000; it should have been 
$73,000,000, but the detailed statement was 
about $7,000,000 short of the actual figures. 
I have simply to say that if stuff published in a 
St. Paul newspaper—one owned, controlled and 
published in St. Paul and in St. Paul’s interest, 
with Minneapolis attached simply as a bait to 
catch gudgeons, but always giving Minneapolis — 
a stab when it can do so, covering its tracks under 
cover of typographical errors—is to be authority — 
in your paper, the business men of Minneapolis _ 
have good ground for complaint. We have moist 
ill-will to St. Paul; give them all the credit they ‘ 
deserve and as much more as you please; but _ 
we most earnestly protest against taking them or = 
their newspapers as authority for Mines 
and its progress. aol 

It is a fact undeniable that, relativedyes ibe 





the past year than that of our near neighbor, and a 
the money pressure less severe. 7M 


Yours truly, FAIRPLAY, alg 
Minneapolis, Minn., Fanuary 18. , 4 


[As will be seen from the paragraph itself, the 
statements of the St. Paul paper were simply — 
given as a current news item of business interest, 
without approval or disapproval. We have no 
disposition to take sides in the municipal rivalry — 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. We simply take 
pleasure in noting its continuance, as its effect 
must continue to be healthful. It is, of course, is 6 
possible that our St. Paul contemporary, although | 
speaking in flattering terms of the business year 
in Minneapolis, did not go far enough. The Ps 
competition of American cities for advancement in — 
population and extent of business done is Mose 
gratifying, and there can scarcely be too much of 
it. In no region of country in the world has this 
tendency been more pronounced than in the 
newer states of the northwest. Within a com- 
paratively recent period the south has caught the i 
spirit, and to-day an offspring of the Mother of — t 
Presidents is much more likely to declare himself — 
as coming from this or that town than from Vir. he 
ginia, as in days of yore.—EDITOR Brab- 
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_ RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


_ Money was retained which had been loaned on 
ertain security until the security was inquired 
into, and interest was charged and paid for the 
period of the detention, about twenty days. In 
an action for the debt, Bevier vs. Covell, the de- 
fence of usury was set up to avoid the whole. 
debt; but the New York Court of Appeals de- 
cided, on November 22, in favor of the plaintiff, 
saying that, as the charge was made inadvertently, 
the amount paid was applicable to the principal 
of the debt. 


_A promissory note was given which a aan 
“for the payment of ‘‘ collection expenses,” and it 
was sued on as a negotiable promissory note 
in. Morgan vs. Edwards, in Wisconsin. The 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in December, 
cided that the note was not commercial paper, 
because the amount of the expenses could not be 
determined. A piece of commercial paper must 
e for a definite amount. 





The name of one of the proposed sureties 
upon the bond of a city treasurer was erased 
from the bond after the last surety had signed 
it. This surety did not sign the bond, which 
as not a joint bond. In an action by the city 
against the sureties they defended on the ground 
that the bond had been invalidated by this 
erasure, but no evidence was given to show that 
‘the sureties were told or understood that the 
person whose name was stricken from the bond 
ould sign it. The court below sustained the 
Pence, but, on appeal, the Supreme Court of 
California, i in December, reversed the judgment. 
Judge Morrison, in the opinion, said: The 
bond not being a joint one, the obligation is 
several, and the sureties are bound individually 
for the whole amount secured. When a surety 
desires to limit his liability, or to make himself 
a “Gage liable only, he must impose his conditions 
upon the delivery of the instrument. 


_ Marriage is a valuable consideration, and will 
support a conveyance from the intended husband 
"when the woman is not informed of his fraud 
against his creditors; but if the conveyance is of 
all his property, and he is in failing circumstances, 
the presumption that she is ignorant of his fraud- 
ulent purpose is rebutted, and she must show 
/ that she is without any knowledge of such an 
"intent to enable her to hold the property as against 
his creditors, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Alabama, in Brown vs. Newman, 
decided in October. 


as 

_ The title of a purchaser under a bill of sale 
cannot be attacked by showing that the seller, 
er the making of the bill of sale, had stated to 
third persons that he had continued in the con- 
trol of the property, and of the proceeds realized 
from the subsequent sale thereof, in the opinion 
of the New York Court of Appeals, in Tabor vs. 
Van Tassel, decided in November. 


Action on the following guaranty: ‘* Pitts- 
burgh, June 17, 1871. Messrs. McGough, 
Parker & Co., Parker’s Landing. Dear Sirs: 
Any. draft for $5,000 drawn upon F. A. Dil- 
worth, with his permission, by R. P. Crawford, 
f attorney for Bates & Goldsborough, will be paid 
on presentation at this bank. Respectfully yours, 
John Birmingham, cashier.” After the delivery 
of this letter to the agent of Dilworth, the bank 
did not hear anything of the matter for about five 
months, when McGough, Parker & Co. made a 
demand upon it, under the guaranty, for about 
$70,000, the amount of a number of drafts. It 
appeared in evidence in the ‘suit brought, 
- McGough vs. Birmingham, in the Court of Com- 
‘mon Pleas of Allegheny County, Pa., that, after 
the receipt of the letter, McGough, Parker & Co. 
had cashed numerous drafts of $5,000 each, and 
1a d been paid for twenty of them, but they had 
not taken more than one draft at a time, until 
July 7, 1871, when they received a telegram 
from the Pittsburgh agent of Dilworth, in D.’s 
name, urging them to cash all the drafts offered 
of the firm mentioned in the letter of June 17, 
1871, and emphasizing the word ‘‘any”’ therein. 
n the trial the claim was limited to $5,000, and 
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the plaintiff recovered judgment therefor, and 
this judgment was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, of Pennsylvania on November 21. The 
court said: As the agreement of the defendants 
was an undertaking to pay the draft of another, 
the case must be decided according to the terms 
of the writing. We cannot Jook outside of it to 
find that it means a broader engagement than that 
expressed on its face. We think it was nota 
continuing guaranty, but only for one draft of 


$5,000, 





A director of a corporation which was in- 
debted to him brought an action to recover his 
demand. 
against the company, which was insolvent, and 
judgment was obtained thereon on October 26, 
1878. The director could not get a judgment 
before the return day in November, and the 
directors, at a special meeting, held October 22, 
1878, directed the attorney of the company to 
confess judgment on the divector’s debt, and thus 
give him precedence of the other creditor. In this 
case, Cook vs. Tome, a bill in equity was filed to 
set aside the director’s judgment as fraudulent as 
against the creditor, and Judge Acheson, in the 
United States Circuit Court, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on December 17, in deciding against the director, 
said: A failing debtor ordinarily may prefer 
one creditor over another, but the directors of a 
corporation stand in confidential relations to its 
creditors, toward whom they are bound to act 
with perfect fairness. They are at least guas7 
trustees for the creditors, and, where the cor- 
poration is insolvent, good faith forbids that the 
directors should use their positions to save 
themselves, or one of their at the 
expense of other creditors. 


At this time there was a suit pending 


number, 


A and B made a promissory note, and B put 
opposite to his name the word ‘‘security.”” He 
was, in fact, a surety, A being the principal 
debtor. The plaintiff in an action against B, 
Rogers vs. Tapp, erased the word ‘‘security,” 
and sued him as a principal, and B set up asa 
defense that this altered the note in a material 
degree, and made it void. The Supreme Court 
of Texas, in December, decided in B’s favor, 
saying that the addition of ‘‘security” to his 
name limited B’s liability to that of a surety, and 
that he could not be heldas a principal on the note. 





A receiver appointed by the court to take 
charge of and conduct a corporation cannot be 
sued for any money demand or for damages for 
injuries caused under his management to persons 
or property, without leave of the court by whom 
he was appointed, for whom he acts on behalf of 
the creditors, since the effect of such a course 
would be to take the property of the trust from 
the receiver’s hands and apply it to the plaintiff's 
claim without regard to the rights of creditors 
or the orders of the court administering the trust 
property, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in Barton vs. Barbour, receiver, 
decided on the 9th inst. 


Upon an application of a member of a bankrupt 
firm for his individual discharge, he will not be 
held accountable for the fraudulent acts and 
omissions of his partners; if his own conduct 
has been correct his discharge will be granted, 
notwithstanding that his associates have been 
guilty of fraud and concealment, in the opinion 
of the United States Circuit Court, of Trenton, 
N. J., in /z re Heller, decided in October. 


In an action by residents of New York for iron 
sold to an Indiana corporation, the summons was 
served on the president of the corporation, who 
was in the state on his way to a seaside resort for 
recreation ; not there on any business of the de- 
fendant. The corporation had no property in 
the state, and had no place of business therein. 
In this case, Pope vs. Terre Haute Car and 
Manufacturing Company, decided by the New 
York Court of Appeals on November 29, Judge 
Earl said that the service was effectual, and that 
the judgment recorded in the action could be 
enforced against any property of the corporation 
which might be found at any time within the 
state. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


It is reported from Vienna that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
has sold to a group of French capitalists the coal fields of 
Buschtrad, in Bohemia, for a sum of 15,000,000 florins. A lim- 
ited company is to be formed which is to work these mines. 


The members of the British Royal Commission on Technical 
Instruction have returned from Paris, but their inquiry is not by 
any means completed, The evidence of experts in this country 
will be taken in February, and the commissioners will visi} 
Germany, Switzerland and Belgium in the spring. 


Recent experiments in the use of paper for various purposes 
have been noted heretofore in this journal, notably those in 
which it was utilized to make plates, cups and saucers. It is 
now announced that the dome of the Palais de Justice, Brussels, 
approaching completion, is to be constructed of papier mache, 
the weight of which will be about sixteen tons. 





The Paris Chamber of Commerce; which has already two 
schools, with about 1,600 pupils, has recently opened an ecole des 
hautes etudes commerciales, A spacious and well appointed 
building has been erected in the Boulevard Malesherbes, the 
curriculum comprising mathematics, bookkeeping, analytical 
chemistry, commercial and customs laws, railway and marine 
tariffs, modern languages, etc. 





The Springfield (Mass.) Repudlican of the 25th inst. says 
that it is understood at New Bedford that the project of con- 
structing a ship canal across Cape Cod has been abandoned, 
recent surveys showing that it would cost a million more than 
expected. The Su, referring to this, thinks it matters little 
whether the project is carried out in the nineteenth or twen- 
tieth century, considering that it was started one hundred 
years ago. 





A bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives in 
Massachusetts providing that cities and towns be empowered, 


_under conditions consistent with individual and corporate rights, 


to devote to the increase of forests such parts of their territory 
as they deem suitable for it, the title of such lands to be vested 
in the commonwealth, and to be under the care and manage- 
ment of a well qualified and wisely regulated board of forestry, 
responsible to the legislature. 





Our correspondent at Sussex Court House, Sussex county, Va., 
says: ‘‘Planters have been very unfortunate, especially the 
peanut growers, as that crop was almost a total failure. Asa 
rule, collections have been well made and planters generally 
have closed their accounts, but have no money left, and must 
economize during the coming year. The peanut crop never 
failed before in this locality. About half the crop made must 
be kept for planting next season. There is, therefore, little left 
for sale.”’ 





The Census Bureau, Florida orange statistics, give the value 
of the present orange crop at about $1,000,000, against $672,176 
for the crop of 1880, an increase of nearly 4o per cent. The 
Jacksonville Union has no douht the present crop will be worth 
considerably more than a million dollars. Putnam county 
leads the list with a production of over seven million oranges, 
worth in cash $108,000. This industry is yet in its infancy, but 
with a yearly increase of 4o per cent, it must soon assume 
immense proportions. 


Information received abroad from the South Pacific shows 
that the French are making determined efforts to annex as 
many of these islands as possible in that quarter of the globe, 
probably, it is thought, in view of the opening of the Panama 
canal. The natives of the various groups have been told to 
cease trading with New Zealand, and to send their produce to 
Tahiti, as that island is now French soil. The value of the 
trade between these islands and New Zealand is set down at 
$225,000 per annum, and engages ten vessels. 





This winter two new state lines are to be commenced in India, 
both as protective works against famine. he first is the 
metre gauge line, from Rewari—on the Rajpootana Railway— 
and extending to Hissar. It will be carried on ultimately to 
Ferozepore, and when finished will greatly shorten the commu- 
nications between the Punjab and Bombay, The second line, 
also of the metre gauge, will connect Bellary with Goa and the 
Murmagao Railway, and will have a branch from Gadac to 
Sholapore, on the Great Indian Peninsula Line. 


Some notion of the prosperity of southern cities may be gath- 
ered from the following ; Richmond, Va., population 63,000, has 
a total property valuation of $40,000,000, and its 675 manufac- 
tories have a capital of $11,000,000, The product last year— 
largely iron and tobacco—amounted to $32,000,000, against 
$24,000,000 in 1880. Columbus, Ga., with a population of only 
7,400, last year increased its assessment by $471,000 and its 
business by $695,000. Augusta, Ga., has six cotton mills, with 
$4,000,000 capital and 115,000 spindles, and all are making 
money. 


Some time since it was stated that oxygen was about to be 
manufactured in Paris by a new cheap method, for distribution 
to consumers for various purposes. The process was said to be 
based on the absorption by baryta, at a certain temperature, of 
oxygen from the air, and the release of the oxygen by the 
baryta when heated to a higher temperature. It had been 
thought that baryta gradually lost its power of absorption, but 
the Parisian chemists said that they had overcome that diffi- 
culty, As, however, nothing seems to be done in the matter, it 
may be that they have not overcome that difficulty, and that so 
useful a gas cannot yet be cheaply obtained. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat of the 21st inst. says, 
respecting the sugar crop of last year and the prospect for the 
present: “Early in July last the Times-Democrat estimated 
the pending sugar crop at from 125,000 to 130,000 hogsheads, 
and now, after the crop has been made, we still put the entire 
outcome at 125,000 hogsheads, with an extra large amount of 
molasses. When we rethember that the sugar crop of the year 
previous greatly exceeded 2c0,000 hogsheads, it would be but 
natural for the sugar planter of Louisiana to feel despondent. 
But such is not the case. On the contrary, the tone among 
sugar planters is not only a healthy one, it is also hopeful and 
cheerful.” 


Le 


An Ejiglish paper says that since the Melbourne exhibition 
Belgian manufacturers have done a large trade direct with 
Australia. The German steamers of the Sloman Line call 
regularly once a month at Antwerp, on their way to Melbourne, 
and there is always an excess of cargo for Australian ports, 
Belgium, which had scarcely any direct trade with Melbourne 
before the exhibition, has within the last eight months for- 
warded 5,000 tons of goods ordered by Melbourne merchants, 
Glass, iron and chemicals are the principal articles sent to this 
market. The competition with the 
patronage in the British colonies constitutes one instance out 
of many constantly coming into notice. 


““mother country "’ for 


The British Trade Fournal, January 7, declares it to be 
“hardly creditable to Birmingham gun manufacturers” that 
American firms should be able to beat them in obtaining gov- 
ernment orders in the Australian colonies. A few weeks since 
the Australian agent to the Colt’s Revolver Company secured 
an order from the South Australian government to supply them 
with 1,600 Colt’s revolvers for the police, and it cannot be 
learned that any Birmingham firm made the slightest effort to 
obtain the contract. In New Zealand a large contract for steel 
rails was about to be sent to the United States for execution, 
but some hitch occurred in the negotiations. The ¥ournal says 
‘it is to be feared that these are not isolated cases of British 
indifference.”’ 





Complaint comes from Milwaukee that oyster dealers were 
adding water to the oysters shipped in bulk to interior mer- 
chants, for the purpose of maintaining a rivalry existing 
between the dealers themselves without sustaining too great a 
loss. An investigation by a reporter of the Sentinel revealed 
“that the country dealers were disposing of the bivalves in bulk 
at prices lower than those ruling in the Milwaukee and Chicago 
local markets.'"’ It was soon ascertained that the trouble 
originated partially with the Baltimore houses, the sources of 
original supply, and that there it was confined to the smaller 
dealers, and also to the country merchants themselves, who 
have also had access to the pump, after the fashion of the 
milkman, to increase the profit, 





A foreign exchange mentions receiving a written copy of 
Progress, an embossed magazine for the blind, with a sample of 
the embossed printing used. This magazine was started in 
April last, and has appeared monthly since then. It is pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Blind Association for Pro- 
moting the Education and Employment of the Blind, London, 
and is edited by Dr. T. R. Armitage of that association, It is 
in the Braille type, which is a character consisting of raised 
points, now used very largely by the blind in most civilized 
countries. ‘The paper on which the magazine is printed is em- 
bossed on both sides from stereotype plates prepared by the 
blind themselves, which method of printing has been for some 
time adopted in all the works, musical as well as literary, pub- 
lished by the association. 


The Lonéon Times’ Geneva correspondent writes that the 
increasing use and production of fabricated wines in England 
are giving rise to serious apprehensions, if not to actual panic, 
among the vineyard proprietors of western Switzerland. The 
prosperity of several cantons is based either wholly or in part 
on the success of viticulture, and anything that threatens to 
hinder the production or curtail the consumption of wine 
naturally creates great alarm. The canton of Geneva alone, 
which possesses only 56,000 acres of cultivable land, vinelands 
included, produces wine of an estimated value of $20,000,0co 
vearly, and Vaud and the Valais produce very much more, both 
actually and relatively, The present trouble comes from the 
competition of fabricated wine with the genuine article, and the 


seeming impossibility of meeting this competition. 


BRADSTREET'S has recently called attention to the reported 
utilization of electricity in securing a powerful headlight for 
locomotives and in perfecting methods for making fine pottery 
abroad. Among the recent developments of electrical science 
is an application to the hiving of bees when they swarm, suc- 
cessfully tried by German experimenters. It was thought that 
by utilizing the electric force the bees might be stupefied for the 
necessary period of time without being injured, and the result 
proved the correctness of the idea. The first attempt was made 
upon bees that had gathered upon trees, the insects falling 
upon the ground in a kind of trance, which admitted of their 
being safely handled. The next stage in the experiment was to 
capture the bees when they were about to swarm, By intro- 
ducing the ends of two connecting wires into a fully occupied 
honeycomb, and turning on the current, the bees were rendered 
inactive for about thirty minutes, while no bad results appeared 
to follow their awakening. 





The Pall Mall Gazette, in a late review of the Glasgow iron 
market, looks for a “rather dull market there for some time to 
come.”” On December 25 there were but 105 blast furnaces at 
work, as against an average of 116 for the year. 


furnaces were in blast. 


A year ago 124 
It is added that if, as reported, Ameri- 
are restricting or canceling orders, more shutting 
down may have to be done than was believed three months 
The total production of pig by the Glasgow furnaces in 
1881 was 1,176,000 tons, or 635,000 tons more thanin 1880, The 
total home consumption was 397,000 tons, or 130,000 tons more 
than in 1880. The exports were 578,000 tons, or 93,000 tons 
less than in the preceding year, so that the net increase in con- 
sumption was only 47,000 tons. The total stock of iron in store 
and makers’ hands was 940,000 tons, or 203,000 tons more than 
in 1880, It will certainly require a great deal of shipbuilding 
and a liberal export demand to make an impression on this 
stock without lower prices or reduced output. At the close of 
December the number of blast furnaces in the United Kingdom, 
those in blast and those idle, were as follows: 


can buyers 


since, 












Built, At work, Idle, 
DCOM ANG einucicm ride eee cre able y vce 148 105 43 
Cleveland (including Northumberland, 
Durham and North Yorks)........... 166 15 51 
Cumberland and Lancashire........ ..- 102 71 31 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire. 59 42 17 
Gloucestershire. 8 2 5 
Hampshire... = Fars ie aA me 
Lincolnshire......- Fares po 18 = 4 
Northamptonshire..........- eee] 1 7 
Shropshire: Seay ssetewe ye ese ee ad 14 
Staffordshire (North).. he AG, 26 Il 
Staffordshire (South)........... 124 60 64 
Wiltshire and Somersetshire. . . 4 4 
Wales (North) is. 2 0. oo. ects enees aa) 30) 4 
Wales (South) and Monmouthshire..... 146 63 8&3 
Yorkshire (West Riding)...........-.+- 43 29 4 
WOtdlas ayes eswectruanstd<aswssear = OIG 563, 353 
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FINANCIAL. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

We have settled the railroad war, and upon 
the announcement that the articles of peace had 
been signed the prices of stocks forthwith began 
to decline, and they are now only a little higher 
than they were before the Osborn office pool put 
them up in anticipation of the settlement of hos- 
tilities. The explanation seems to be that the 
pool sold its stock on the strength of the peace, 
and the market was too weak to stand up under 
the load. The members of the pool, by the way, 
had a narrowescape. It might be supposed they 
had exclusive information that the high subordi- 
nate officers of the roads who met at Commis- 
sioner Fink’s office that Thursday afternoon had 
authority to act for their principals, but they 
were misinformed if they thought that all had 
the right to attach those principals’ signatures 
to the documents. Mr. Robert Garrett had, it 
appears, no authority todo so from his father, 
the president of the Baltimore & Ohio. When 
the actual moment came for signing, he informed 
those present of that important fact. Until Pres- 
ident Garrett’s consent had been obtained, there- 
fore, the situation was precisely the same as it 
had been several times before, viz., everything 
was arranged except the actual singing, and then 
one or the other principals had backed out. 
President Garrett’s consent was given on Friday 
afternoon last; but it was only known to two 
persons in Wall street until past three o’clock. 
One of these was Mr. Robert Garrett, to whom 
the message had been telegraphed by his father. 

As to the terms of the settlement, the public 
are left in the dark. It is known in a vague way 
that it provides for referring matters in dispute 
What these are is not known. 
It is said that a pooling arrangement has been 
made to run five years. It is said that a heavy 
money penalty has been attached to the agree- 
ment—the supposition is $500,000 for each road 
—which sum is to be forfeited for violation of the 
treaty. All this may or may not be true, but the 
public are not admitted to the railroad magnates’ 
There are no public 


to arbitration. 


interests in- 
We do know that for the 
and 


secrets. 
volved, of course. 
Baltimore Philadelphia retain 
their differential rates, so to that extent Mr. 
Vanderbilt backed But if it be 
true, as is said, that the subject of these rates is 


present 


has down. 
to be referred to arbitration, then Messrs. Rob- 
erts and Garrett have also backed down, for they 
had emphatically declared they would consent to 
no arbitration on this matter. In consequence 
of the agreement, freight rates were raised last 
Monday, but only to the extent of 20c. per 100 
pounds from Chicago. The roads haye a small 
margin of profit with this rate, but not enough 
to encourage the building of parallel roads to 
divide it. 

The circumstance that 
instead of up, when the warring roads declared 


stocks went down, 
peace, proved a great disappointment to Wall 
street. 
were considered to be, they were where they are, 
not because of artificial and therefore curable 
causes, but from the natural conditions of trade, 


It seemed to show that, low as prices 


which must be waited for to improve before 
As a fact, talk about 
the railroad war or railroad agreements has com- 


better prices could come. 


pletely died away. Wall street is now discussing 
the commercial situation, speculating on what 
amount of business the roads are doing, feeling 
a little blue at the way the stock market drags, 
and turning rather anxious eyes to Europe. It 
sustained quite a shock on Tuesday afternoon, 
when foreign exchange suddenly ran above the 
gold exporting point. This is nominally $4.89.08 
for sight, and the quotation was $4.90; but it 
appears that before gold can begin to move 
out freely the rate must rule about $4.90%. 
Nevertheless, when the quotation came out 
on the stock tape, $4.90, something like a 
shudder went through the Exchange. Next 
day the posted rate fell to $4.891%, and the 
rumors that a million of gold had been boxed 
up for export proved untrue. Wall street 
breathed more freely. The market also received 
a stimulus from a sudden rise in the price of the 


securities of the St. Louis & San Francisco*road, 
on the announcement that the Gould combina- 
tion had secured it. When we export gold it 
as a rule, that the country is not 
exporting enough to balance its imports; 
in other words, that it is buying more than 
This includes both its goods and 
its securities. In this instance it happens that 
our exports of goods are very near to the margin 
of our imports of goods, and just at this time 
we have been buying back a great many of the 
securities which were held abroad. We have 
not bought them because we wanted them badly, 
but because the holders threw them on the 
The effect of the free selling to 
us of our own stocks—notably in the case of the 
immense block of Reading—came very near tip- 
ping the balance so far against us that we had to 
spill out gold. Yesterday the posted rate again 
went up to $4.90, but the fright had passed, and 
the market was not perceptibly affected. The 
actual rate remained at $4.883/@4.89. 

It is by no means certain that the danger is 
past. Indeed, some foreign banking houses in 
Wall street predict that we shall begin exporting 
gold inside of two months. Whether we shall 
or not would seem to depend upon how our 
export trade runs, and how the foreign financial 
markets go. If there be a panic abroad, and our 
securities are sold back to us very heavily, while 
our selling of goods does not increase above 
what it is now, there must be a margin, 
which must pay for in hard money. 
This an encouraging prospect for 
the bulls on stocks. These are now taking 
comfort in the idea that the financial convulsions 
in Paris will not touch us. It is to be hoped 
they may not, but the chances are against it. 
Strenuous efforts are being made by the French 
government, in conjunction with the largest and 
strongest monetary institutions of the country, to 
avert a general financial collapse (a significant 
commentary on the confident statements made 
last week that only wild-cat securities were or 
would be affected); but the success of this must 
mean, at the best, a gradual letting down, instead 
of asudden smash. If the house of Jay Cooke 
had been temporarily held up in September, 
1873, it would but have postponed the inevitable 
general liquidation which followed its failure. It 
takes some little time, just as it did here, for the 
ruin to spread. Our London advices show that 
the stock market there has not yet felt the shock 
The Bank of England 
lost gold during the week, but the ratio of 
reserve to liabilities showed an increase, as com- 
pared with the previous week. 

In the loan market here, under the influence 
of Tuesday’s Exchange scare, the rate for call 
loans ran up suddenly to 6 per cent., but only 
for a short time. Money has been in easy supply 
for borrowers all the week, and the ruling 
rate has been 4@5 per cent., with occasional 
drops below the first figure. Time loans can be 
made in abundance at § per cent. A loan market 
as easy as this, of course, assists in keeping up 
the stock market, but it does not seem able to 
lift it. It is reported that all the largest operators 
have now ranged themselves definitely on the 
bull side of the market; and, if this be true, we 
shall soon discover how much they can do under 
present adverse conditions. 

The following were the closing prices of goy- 
ernment bonds yesterday: 


means, 


it is selling. 


market here. 


we 


is not 


in any great severity. 





Fan, 20, —-Fan, 2 

pT dna biol! Fi 
U. S. 6s, extended (3% p.c.)........ .. 101 TOI 1014 
U.S. 58) extended (3% p. C:)).coececrass 102 10254 102% 
U. S. 4%s 1891, registered.............. 1147 1147 115 
U. S. 43s 1891, coupon................ 1147, 1147, Ir 
U.S. 48 1907, registered... ¢s..ccccseccs 1184 11 1154 
U. Scgs 1907, Coupon’... 0 serenaee et 1183 118% 118% 


The bank statement of Saturday last was favor- 
able. The surplus reserve was increased $2,- 
421,025, making it altogether $9,674,375 above 
the amount, of reserve required by the 25 per 
cent. rule. The following are the comparative 
totals of the statements of January 14 and 
January 21: 


Fan, 14. Fan. 21. Differences, 
MOONS. osbieccaas $319,554,000  $321,071,800 Inc. $1,517,800 
Spécier 2... 5.0% 529,200 68,764, 100 Inc. acal one 
Legaltenders.... 17,574,800 18,909,300 Inc. 1,334,500 
Deposits... 307,402,600 311,990,100 Inc. 4,593,500 
Circulation ...... 20,158, 20,001,500 Dec. 157,100 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 


now 28.10, against 27.72 at the same time last 
year, 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED>= 


Fan, 20. Fan. 27. 






















Alton & Terre: Bl atte ss sis:sinsc:=m:sis'esincaasts Bee ses! 43% ae 
Alton & ‘Terre Hatite pref.......-. .<¢cccueuceves QI 5 
BostomiAr Line. ..% his avee space Gevede<aebke + nk 
B:, GOR. Se Northen: ccocetess: sich segeienine tes Be ue 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland...........++ 55 516 
Canada Southern ...........00.-.008 Meni (ateae 53% vs 
Central Pacifie ) 2 (tiss2ae acinar. hace eaeele meee : 4 
Chicago, = fens New Orleans...........- 2 = 
Chesapeake & Qhiog., vic cc 2nae.s snenensan eo 2434 oat 
Chesapeake & Ohio rst pref...........0.0000- 35 % 
Chesapeake & Ohio ad pref..........0...s00 25% 25% 
HOPES Cannan ont vontn te ok saWenerce 2034 19% 
Cecar Falls & Minnesota ........ Roce ee! Pet om on 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......... .... i 13634 137 
Chicago & Alton /)..735. sds sada eo te eek 5 134 134% 
Chicago & Northwest com.......... PAY hs ea 1261 1 
Chicago & Northwest pref.............. Fe 1384 141 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... tesa 1085g IgM 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref........... 121 1224 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific............-.. 133 133 
Cleveland & Pittshutg ivvicgseu ceases cosine - : 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........... 124% 125% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal....... ...5.. ste. Be 107 
Denver: & Rio Grande sess ade tse steaioene 73% 72% 
East Tennessce, Virginia & Georgia ......... 15 15 
East Tennesse, Virginia & Georgia pref ...... 2 24,4 
Hannibal'& St; Joseplivs. oc-25 0 op cuieee vse ees 9! 95 
Hannibal: & St. Joseph pref. i cause. ciashoness 108 10514 
Houston‘& "Texas i925. pet eee 8&9 83% 
Ginois Centrally 2.633, sti scat Raed nee 19544 135% 
Ind., Bloom, & Western... ...... Wins scaler 5 4614 47 
Keokuk: & (Des: Moines i. sch tocn antereen se oe ra 
Balke ‘Shovesch, steadier ee 114% 11254 
Lake Ente & Western... .cceus sedans Weave 3 34% 
UCouisville:& Nashvillejiis inci. aacteasevcess 9! 9! i 
Louisville, New Albany & CRlicago............ 7a 73 
Missouri Pacific......... by medicated yea 10234 = 104 
Manhattan Railroad................ sehen §5 
Marietta & Cincinnati tst pref................ ‘ “ 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref... . sa oe 
Memphis & Charleston....... .. 814 914 
Metropolitan Railroad... a £61 u 
Michigans Central in.2sytat screw aisles cain eae &83 4% 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore............. vee 49% 43. 
Mobile 8G hiodhic ta-kthes ave seoly ‘is 3534 33 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas... 37% 37% 
Morris & Essex... stick aus ia zt 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 8514 84% 
New Jersey Centrai.......... oy o5%8 
New York Central....... 194 i3t 
New York & New Haven a a 
New York Elevated........:..... 165 108 
New York, Lake Erie & Western ALIG 40% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref 82 8ol4 
New York, Ontario & Western............... 27 2614 
Northern Pacific. .... 3014 354 
Northern Pacific préf.i..0.<sececeonscavesiee 718 73% 
Norfolk.& Western: . cdiise onan aniseed seek Ee ba 
Norfolk & Western pref..............se00eees 56 56% 
Ohio’! Central\siiy. 4. «eres 2434 244 
Ohio & Mississippi... .. 34 
Ohio & Mississippi pref Ea A 
Oregon Railway & Navigation................ *137 133 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville................+ 3534 asi 
Philadelphia & Reading...............00ces008 631 4% 
OhbioiSouthern.i/7.. aceon ese amar eee eee =f, 44 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg............ a “0 
Richmond & Alleghany........ ...0.ese-eeeee ails 32 
Rochester Si Pittsburg. ics. cows exit ancien ap 2834 
Richmond. & Danville;,..jscccceesseheees @ ere 196 211% 
St. Louis & San, Francisto:.5.... }isccsscee-ss qo ol 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref............... 57% 35 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 102 1004 
St. Paul & Omaha.'...:05csecnen eee 35% 36% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.......... p rot! 1014 
Texas Pacihic.ssci.dcyeee ett ‘ 604 49" 
Toledo, Delnhos &)\Bi....uhis.cedeccs 5.02 aah 12 15 
Union Pacific..... Vibe vee See eee Meee ond 118% 11814 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific............... .5 30% 3014 
Wabash, St. Louis & Patifie pref............. B5@ 34, 


* Ex-dividend. : 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Fan. 20. Fan. 27. 







Western Union hawits aeteeewne nop heatipen sete 81% 82 
American District............ 35 31 
Express—Adams... 146 146 
American ti gacssessor acaaet 93 92% 
United: States sie. acw ssn 77 78 
Wells, Bargois «tances 129 27 
Pacific Mail ia stairs sewers tact 41% 4234 
Canton Company...........- ae aia 
Satro ‘Uuanelnecccetcceec merece ae re 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... ee 4235 an 
New Central Coal Company... -.........+.++ 19 18! 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMFD; 
Fan.20. Fan. 27. 
L 














Boston Hartford & Erie Ist 78 ...........0.005 6716 65 
B,C, Ru& Northermast 65.76 «5 denwvine an ears - Too 100 
Central lowa, 16tifs tect Se ee wate 1% 112 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s. B., int. d......... 824% 8014 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def .......... 5234 514 
Chicago: & Alton:$.:£,'63 sc, vers eeaup ne camane 113 113 
}. TSP OR). Jodhaa tee sete evens deeiee 18 15 
A. MouR St 7a sansancts saves bein ae 115 115 
St ES). & Crist gerne pecceetscs she nomen 117 ay, 
Miss: RK. (br. St) aint Odsaseiso occ siemcieeiee ee ror IOI 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy cn. 7s.......... 126 125 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c.......... 125 125 
Keokuk & Des Moines tst g. §s..... Us saelniaieia' 105 105 
New Jersey Central Ist 7s...... eileen» 0 TI9 119 
New Jersey Central ev. 7s as. eiphie3 114% 114% 
New Mata A pes i adj. 7s. .« Saliva 109 1074 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as...:.............4 107% 107 
American Dock & Improvement 7s............ 140 140 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 8s, P. ic... 135 134% 
Chicago, & St. Paul Milwaukee 2d 7 3-10 P. d.. 122 123 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 7s, $ g.R.d. 122 122 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst La fa. 7s. 11814 118% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul ist I. & M. 7s. 119% 1194 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st I. & D. 7s. Ir Il 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ist C. & M. 7s, 120 122 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul cn. 7s......... 121 11914 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 2d 7s......... 100 102 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 1 I.& D, ext. 7s. m5 116 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 1st 6s, S. W. d. 103 106 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 1st §s,LaC.& D. 9438 o4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul rst ’S, M. div. 6s. 1034 = 10344 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul tst H.& D.d. 7s. 114 11334 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 78 .......62.+4- ae 1104 110’ 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s........ ie leisistnakiig 103 103 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s..........++ Seaton 5 133 134 
Chicago & Northwest Ist 78 .......+...00 Ae 1c 1104 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7S.......-00-seeeee 125 126 
Chieago & Milwaukee Ist 7S...........2..0.005 119 118 
Lake Shore div. 78. .1isccnweamms cay sseeees ve 122% 123 
Lake Shore cn. c. Ist 7s......... SERS HANG 127 127 
Lake Shore‘cn, 'f. dietigdiccwis.gdaeereen's ieee of 125 127 
Lake Shore en, 6.40 98 cassette varies neces 126 127 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 78............0.0.05 12114 121 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g........0..-0005 102% 102% 
Louisville & Nashville, N. O. & M. ist 6s... 99 100 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s................ 101 101% 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 78.... 0.02... e.0005 115 11 
Lake Erie & Western 1st 65 ....... ..c-seseoe 107 108% 
Lafayette, Bloomington & Muncie rst 6s...... 102 102 
New York & Manhattan Beach ist 7s......... 103% 103} 
Metropolitan Elevated tst 6s.................. ior} 100% 
Michigan. Central cn, isis cna calacip dies she vals aid 1244 124 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as............. 107 107% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc... ......... 71% 6934 
Houston & Central Missouri tst 7s............ 10814 105, 
Mobile & Ohio 6s af idee vn «ce ents ss ae 11 11244 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rst 7s.. 1I5 115 
New: Nork:Centraliés)°842.. 083. dbeuisdiese< 1027, 103 
New York Central 6s, '87...............5 110 110% 
New York Central & Hudson rst c. 7s... I 134 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd., 3 to 5... = 05% 
Hartent-xs8t78; C02. 5) acencidoe. ne taeee 130 130 
eT ee 7 Re ey eee be 135 135 
NW Pe &1O) prin, 685.5, asa 100 100 
Nevada Central rst 6s............ % 99% 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f. 7s.... 10 117 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s........ z 12k 1173 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 7s... Saat 121 120% 


; 7 ~~ i os Pd 
S ert ih 


Ohio Central tst 6s . ose 
Ohio Central fst t. tr. 65... ......4.. 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 1st 6s........... 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, E. div. rst 6s... 
Central Pacific g. 6s. : 
Western Pacific 631.4. ...-tgseseeseeses 
Southern Pacific of California rst 6s.... 
Union Pacific 28t Gaicsss.sccscesencess 
Winona & St. Peters 4d 7S ..cs.ccssetsusnscnse 
cc, Cet 
C.) St! P) M. & O. cn. 

C., St. PSE 0 rt Ga as ork 








eee che ee edad been tenses 











seas 


St. Paul & Sioux City rst 65.....sssseeesees 








Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7s cv... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 78 ..... 
Syracuse, Binghamton & New York rst 7s. 
Morris & Essex ISt, 78.3. .+0000+00008 vaude 
Morris & Essex 2d 75 ..........- Weceiad 
Morris & Essex tst ¢n, gtd. 7: 
Delaware & Hudson Canal tst 7s.... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal tst r, 7s...... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal tst P, d. c. 7s.. 
Albany & Susquehanna tt 7s...........- 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ........ hist 
Albany & Susquehanna tst cn, gtd. 7s ... 
Rensselaer & Saratoga 1st ¢. 7s.... 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s...... 
Denver & Rio Grande tst en. 7s...-.. 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s ..... 
Brie 2d ext. §$...1...5.... 
Erie 3d ext. 7s...... 
Erie 4th ext. §s... 
Erie sth ext. 7s. 
Erie ist Gn. g. 7s..... 






















nee 


Long Dock $6 ciate ate " 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7S.......0.se. ? 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western n. 2d cn. 6s.... 
G, Ho& San A. tet (68,asarsscckesdegeenemes 
Houston & Texas Central 1st m. 1. 7s....... 
Houston & Texas Central ist W. div. 7s.... 
Houston & Texas Central rst W. & N. 7s... 
Houston & Texas Central 2d C, m, 1. 8s..... 
Houston & Texas Central 2d W. & N. 8s... 
Cedar Falls & Minn. 1st 75....-......s0s-005 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n 1st pfd. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n rst 3-4« 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n 2d 3-45-68 
Indiana, Decatur & Springhals tat 7eradeas 
Lake Shore, M.S, & N. 1. s. f. 75.... 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s ........ 
Cleveland & Toledo n, 7s..... 
Cleveland, P'le & Asht. 7s . 





bie wants oe 






. 
‘ 














. & W. P. ist 7s...... 
Union Pacific I. g. 7s. 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s. 
Union Pacific r. 8s..... 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '95. 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, 36 2 
Kansas Pacific, D, div. 6s as... 
Kansas Pacific; D. div. 1st cn 
Mo. P. 1st en. 6s. ‘ 
P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s. 
P. Roof Movadyou. so. aetee 
St. Louis & San Francisco 2d 6s, cl. A . 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 
S.-P. Re of Mo: ist iGecene aan seme tS 
Texas & Pacific cn, 6s ....... 
Texas & Pacific inc. & 1. g. r. 75...-...-- 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s....... 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh 4th s. f. 6s... 
G.-C 8 TG. xst en, 9S... 5s0e 
€., C827. Corst.€. che:su 
Rome, Watertown & Ogden cn. rst 7s . 
. Louis & Iron Mountain Ist 7s....... 
. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d ee bz . 
. Louis & Iron Mountain, A. bh, rst 7s a 
. Louis & Iron Mountain, C. & F. tst.. 
. Louis, A. & T. H. 
- Louis, A: & I’, H, ad pf. 7s. 
. Louis, A. 

& 
& 
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Great Weste’ 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. & 
Western Union c. 7: 
Western Union r, 7s... 
New Jersey Central inc.. 
C., CG. 808. C. me. 78sen Perey 
Centra] lowa’c,:d. cert: i-.\s.01ccn tee see sens 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western inc..... 


to 


NN CIs 7s hes 
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FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Fan. 20. Fan. a7. 
8156 es 
iL 


Alabama; ch, Ay, '2 OG. scence eberee eee cAI 
Alabama, cl. A., sm..... : 
Alabama, cl. B. §s..... 
Alabama, cl. C. 
Arkansas 6s, fd., 
Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, 
Georgia 6s, '86 
Georgia 7s, n., 
Georgia 7s, ind., 
Georgia 7s, ¢ 
Louisiana 7s, cn., 'I4..-.+-- 
Louisiana 7s, sm....... 
Michigan 6s, '83........+. 
Missouri 6s, due ’82 or 83. 
Missouri 6s, due '86.. 
Missour i6s, due '87.. 
Missouri 6s, due '88.... 
Missouri 6s, due ‘89 or "go... 
Missouri a. or u., due '92. 
Missouri fdg., ae 










































L, 
M.&L.R.....000s 
L. 

M. 

A. C. Rui... 


Missouri, H. & St. J., duc "OG 5t 
Missouri, H. & St. due '87.. 
New York 6s, g. c., "87 ASanaoo 

New York 6s, g. l., '83... 
New York 6s, g. |., '91... 
New York 6s, g. |., '92. 
New York 6s, g. 1., '93..- 
North Carolina 6s, 
North Carolina 6s, 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina N. aP.G 
North Carolina N. +1,C: 


North Carolina fdg. act, ° 


North Carolina fdg. act, 
North Carolina n., J. J., 
North Carolina ni. A.O.: 50): <a wee tis Cacarninal is 
North Catolina,'C, Rovihagsc eee eee Hocico 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, ’98-9.. 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 2..... 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 3 
North Carolina en. 4s..... 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm. 
Ahpstes! te EPH iets 
ode Islan ¢., 93-9 
South Carolina 6s, a. Vin 
Tennessee 6s, 0., '90-2-8 
‘Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1 
Tennessee 6s, n., n. s. 
Virginia 6s, 0 
Virginia 6s, n., 
Virginia 6s, n., '67. 
Virginia 6s, cn. 
Virginia 6s, xmc. 
Virginia 6s, cn. 
Virginia 6s, def . 
District of Colum! i 
District of Columbia sm 
District of Columbia r... 


, 
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8158 
82 
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103 
102 
11g 
109% 


af 
113% 
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174 
994 
110, 
lio 
112 
130 


123 
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124 
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BRADSTREETS, SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1882. 5y 





















INSURANCE INSURANCE. FINANCIAL. It is, therefore, well that southern jobbers are not 
1 ‘ pushing goods. The unusual number of failures 
1809 1882. MSURANCE COMPANY ‘A DDINGHAM. occurring in this region reported of late in 


BRADSTREET’S bears full testimony to this. 


North British @& Mer- 
cantile Ins. Co. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


HOME OFFICE STATEMENT. 


Invested and Cash Fire Assets $7,697,178.64 


RMON feo cee a aiden bn cee Ths ow se acs recs 2,250,000,00 
$9,947,178.64 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve tor Re-inSuUrance 2.022.665 0 es eee cece lee $1,585,289. 21 
TIERPM I facie a deetcrs \clebedsesececass 139,896.08 
PRMREE ADIOS 0 co. occ ceca ec nace cere csececces 417,709 07 
2,642,954.360 

SUPER OLPIUS ccc accs csc csecceescessacecsecae Beer ic) 
697, 178.6 

BPN ADILO Us oon. co elce ele ese ccee cid site scene cca is aeacoee 
$9,947,178.64 


Subscribed Capital, for which the Stock- 
holders are personally liable, not yet 


oo SEG Re re Loaf, 5 0,000.00 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATE- 
MENT, Fanuary 1, 1882. 


Invested and Cash Fire Assets......... $2,044,664. 25 


LIABILITIES. 


AEE APIO A ETE a, sia oo'0:c/d:010'bi0.o3s «ip. n oidsis ps wlan se 


c $98,813.55 
Reserve for EIIRUEATIGE Ds 9 u:.s alebiscloae sicicles trees tie 


878,125.46 













INCORPORATED 1794. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,845,943.84 


SuRPLus AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $4,454,992.42 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 


ble, in case of 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in,all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, 


T. CHARLTON HENRY, 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$7, 300,936.62 


2,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $2,454,992.42 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, yoy 
loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 


WILLIAM A, PLATT, 
2d Vice-Pres. 


GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Secretary. 


President. 


Vice-Pres. 








LDEITT Yar wCcaSvUALLY CoO. 


187 BRoADWAY, NEW YorRK. 


WASH GAPLEAT, ceed cana cere ais oe cine eae saecrie vets 
PASSE TEs i)ainc'p dene wate tate «spqal= 
Deposit wiTH NEw York INSURA 





U.S. GOVERNMENT. BONDS........-...-.2-seeeeees 
FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. _ 
Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 


Serica of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 


onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 


guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and procee 


ings. 
CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. : 
Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 


abling injury. 


Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 


the office of the Company. 
Wm. M. RicHArDS, President. 


JouN M. CRANE, Séc’y. 








; ye 976,939-01 
fe MM REG EDIE oceig hens no's ts aces ces cneve steers chs 1,067,725.24 
+ $2,044,664.25 
New York Board of Management. 
i : SOLON HUMPHREYS, oa. Chairman (E. D. Morgan & Co. 
i DAVID DOWS, Esq. (David Dows & Co.) 
i E. P. FABBRI, Esq. (Drexel, Morgan & Co.) 


} Hon. S. B. CHITTENDEN 
| EZRA WHITE, Esq. 
J. J. ASTOR, Esq. 


} CHAS. E. WHITE, SAM. P. BLAGDEN, 






























a MANAGERS. 
| Office, 54 William Street, cor. Pine, 
‘ NEW YORK. 
f - SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT, DEC. 31, 1881, 
7 OF THE 
TNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
GRSONPEUNT io... cflccvsccsscssesceseecens $4,000,000.00 
: RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE (FIRE).........-.+-- 1, 525,014.14 
a “« “ & (INLAND)........-.. 13,032.48 
a « “ UNPAID LOSSES (FIRE)...........+.+ 165,700.00 
i we “ce C ESP KINCAND)! i... 5+-0 19,345.80 
7 MPR CATMS pe 2 cies cas ee'csct ce sdewoees 51,757-32 





PMR SRMR SECM nseN ane gs, Sa sie cadlSsincsiavesis 


MERE MEET SE eset orale. 5iu xis Ba. vie are o(e.v.ais Seleiecd sicia'eo 3,127,422.90 





$8, 902,272.64 











AS FOLLOWS: oe ee ey ie 
hy Real Estate unincumbered............. $365,000.00 
Loaned on Bond and Mortgage........ 75,572.00 

Loaned on Collaterals...........---..+- 51,050.00 
Cash on hand and in Bank............. 1, 181,739.66 
Gross Amount in the hands of Agents 
EMER REGUS Gracin ce sccns ceases 301,069.23 
United States Stocks and Bonds....... $339,000.00 397,942.50 
State Stocks and Bonds...............- 308,175.69 321,593.44 
County, City and Town Stocks and B’nds 1,466,000.00 _1,609,350.00 
Railroad Bonds 2,069,000.00 2,454,440.00 
Railroad Stocks 520,500.00 704,600.00 
New York City Bank Stock............ 395,240.00 590,197.40 
New York City Trust Company’s Stocks 45,000.00 145,500.00 
Hartford Bank Stocks........-...--+++- 393,500.00 584,408.00 
Philadelphia Bank Stocks.......-...... 22,000.00 29,700.00 
St. Louis (Mo.) Bank Stocks........... 30,000.00 26,650.00 
New Britain (Conn.) Bank Stocks...... 10,000.00 13,000.00 
Albany (N. Y.) Bank Stocks........... 6,700.00 10,720.00 
Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co.'s Script...... 37,290.00 
Miertied THterest.. 6 ce ccest esses scree 2,450.41 
ToTAL ASSETS OF THE COMPANY.........-- $8,902, 272.64 


Losses paid in 63 years, $53,400.000. 


LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. 


JorHaM GoopNow, Secretary. 
WIiuiaM B. CLarK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


_ JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


No. 2 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





THE 


CAKRANEERE COMPANY: 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
PosITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S. Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 








FINANCIAL. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS © 
Cpe aN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





REGORYVY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YoRK. 


CHAS. GREGORY, — 
Member New York Stock eG and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU. 








ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Etruu C, MITCHELL, Gero, H. BROUWER, 
Gro. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. HutTcHINsoN, Sfecial, 


(x GOR 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VysE, Jr. Cc. C. Broun. 
W. E. D. VysE, Member N, Y, Stock Exchange. 


Vase ess = eB RO UV, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchee and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


lL. J. Komball €&- Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fifteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E. BALLARD. 








Li: PARK. 1 GOs, 
2 Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 138 New Street, New York. 
R. H. PARKs. 


M.S. NicHots, Chicago. H, E. DILLINGHAM. 


C. G, WHITE. 





[_JILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


63 WALL STREET, New YorK. 





Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 


MeGRAGOK Ge CG, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals, Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





lad ai PEABOLY Ce CU. 


NEw YORK. 
- BOSTON. 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(PRES & BACON, 
’ Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEw YORK. 


HACKLEY B, BACON. 
LaTHRop R. BACON. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Ga STEBBINS (“S SOM, 
> Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C, H. STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN. 


fe & SONS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 33 BROAD AND 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 











Lewis H. Tay or, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


Gf LE LES TLOW GME PMA OR. 
; Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SoUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





T,RANK SMVTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





bed 
& 


Pe LORAIN Hk 
: BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. Orders on 
margins not entertained. 


(COP 





We eRUR LZ & COX, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 








COMMERCIAL. 


The general trade of the country during the 
past week has not increased materially over 
that noted during the third week of the month. 
This is due to a number of causes. In the south 
the quiet noted in business circles cannot be 
regarded as other than an exhibition of good 
judgment on the part of jobbers. As pointed out 
heretofore, country storekeepers and others in 
the cotton belt granted credits based on a full 
crop of cotton. The shortages in cotton and 
other crops have cramped the planters, and 
many who have extended them credits will, in 
consequence, have to be carried over the winter. 























Special telegrams this week from our own cor- 
respondents at twenty-eight cities record other 
drawbacks to trade than those already noted. 
The floods in the lower Ohio valley have not 
yet completely subsided. 


The damage caused 


was serious, not only from loss of property 
and stoppage of river traffic, but from the 


fact that the country roads have in many 
cases been rendered almost impassable. This 
impediment to general business has also 
occurred in Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. The 


unseasonably warm weather in many localities 
has proved an additional check to the dis- 
tribution of goods. 
BRADSTREE?’S, from Pittsburgh last evening, 
stated that the sale of the Siemens-Anderson 
works had been concluded, and that the stock- 
holders were 


A special telegram to 


in consultation. It is thought 


that a proposition will be made to the banks, 
creditors of the company, which, if favorably 


entertained, will insure the resumption of 


business and prevent the enforced idleness of 


over seven hundred employés, who have been 


anxiously awaiting the result. 





British cable advices announce a continuance 
of the remarkable activity in iron and steel, and 
point to the probability of steadily. hardening 
prices. in most directions. Crude iron is an 
exception, in consequence of an apparent excess 
of production above market requirements. The 
local and export demand has maintained high 
prices. Whether the opening of an American 
market would give foreign prices an upward 
tendency sufficient to check exports and equalize 
the markets on both sides is a problem. In view 
of the great activity, a surplus of 2,000,000 tons 
is not a serious matter. The American markets 
are strong and steady, and show less tendency 
to higher prices than a week or ten days ago. 
While consumption is maintained at the highest 
limits, and the probabilities of steady demand 
are as favorable as at any time, buyers show less 
anxiety to anticipate requirements at present 
quotations, and business accordingly has been 
But this delay 
is only temporary. Stocks are sinking daily, and 
productive capacity is engaged for weeks to 
months ahead. 


confined to smaller transactions. 


There is an anxiety among 
manufacturers and consumers to discount, if pos- 
sible, the probable courses of foreign markets. 
Large amounts of work will soon be submitted. 
Present merchant bar card rates were reaffirmed 
at a conference of manufacturers on Wednesday. 
With the tendency of crude iron abroad down- 
ward, with 2,000,000 tons to sell, and the tend- 
ency of prices here upward, with upward of a 
million tons to look out for, it well becomes the 
American iron interests to step cautiously and 
prudently, that no check may be sustained by 
the trade. 





The anthracite coal trade has been moderately 
active during the week. The retailers are doing 
a fair business, and the demand from the west is 
more than the railroads, which are suffering from 
a lack of motive power, can conveniently manage. 
Eastern trade, however, is decidedly dull. In 
Pennsylvania the rolling mills and furnaces are 
giving large orders, and this has had a tendency 
to keep the large sizes moving in good order. 
Operations at the mines have been suspended 
since Wednesday evening, in accordance with the 
decision of the Lehigh and Schuylkill exchanges, 
but the Delaware & Hudson Company declined 
to enter into the arrangement, and issued orders 
that full work should be continued for an indefi- 
nite period. As suspension must necessarily 
take in all of the producing companies in order 
to properly regulate the trade in the interests of 
the sellers, this action has had a discouraging 
effect upon the latter, and may have the effect of 
postponing further suspensions which are con- 
templated. 
enterprise in production is promising. 


Meanwhile, the outlook for new 
New 
York capitalists are making extensive purchases 
of coal lands in western Pennsylvania, and it is , 
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known that an agent of Mr. Vanderbilt is now 
going through Westmoreland county for the 
same purpose. The coke interest is also flour- 
ishing, and nearly 4,000 ovens are either in pro- 
cess of erection or contemplated at Connellsville. 
The bituminous trade maintains the activity pre- 
viously reported, although it is minus special 


features. Prices are firm, with indications that 
the producers will shortly advance the circular. 
Coke is in demand to an extent beyond the facili- 


ties of the burners, at $1.75@$2. 





trade has 
Manu- 
facturers meet their wants with apparent confi- 


The general condition of the wool 


not varied materially within the week. 


dence that prices are as low now as they are 
likely to be for the remainder of the clip year, 
but show little apprehension of a short supply 
and higher prices. Their general conservatism 
holds the upward tendency cf values in check, 
but keeps trade steady, as their legitimate re- 
quirements necessitate frequent purchases that 
sustain a liberal volume of business from week 
to week in all markets. The situation and pros- 
Nega- 
tively, the position favors sellers, but the influ- 


pects are satisfactory in most respects. 
ences at work are not strong enough to give a 


decided upward impetus to prices, and while 


confidently holding their own, and, as a rule, 
believing in a _ gradually 


hardening market, 


dealers are generally willing to sell at current 
are ona basis of 44c. for X 


and 45c. for XX and above, Ohio and Pennsyl- 


rates. Latest sales 
vania fleeces, 47@48c. for fine washed delaine, 
and 50@52c. for medium combing and delaine. 
The coarser grades of worsted wools have been 
more active, at prices ranging from 


for 


pet wools continue in steady demand. 


22'@ 30. 
Car- 
Interior 


for unwashed, and 35@43C¢c. washed. 


markets continue very strong. The foreign situ- 
ation is unchanged, but dealers are awaiting with 
considerable interest the results of the colonial 
which will London on the roth 


sale, open in 


prox. 





THE SITUATION AT NEW VORK. 

Though more or less seriously impeded by 
the unsettled weather, and t- some extent also 
adversely affected by the termination of the pro- 
tracted, fierce and demoralizing strife of the great 
lines of railway carriers, wholesale dealings in 
produce and merchandise reached a fair aggre- 
gate, in a few instances developing remarkable 


of 


and the more import- 


activity, chiefly as the outcome renewed 


speculative excitement, 
ant changes in prices have been to higher 
The hardening tendency in the foreign 


exchanges, resulting mainly from the reported 


figures. 


financial disturbances at Paris, though in part 
from the notable disparity between the current 
free importations of foreign goods and very 
moderate produce exports, made some impres- 
sion on the general position, though less than 
The smoother 


working of loan and discount interests was favor- 


might have been anticipated. 
able in its bearing. Increasing firmness in ocean 
freights told to the disadvantage of the outward 
movement of food supplies, cotton and other 
Little of 
from the 
range of quotations advised of by cable, 


prominent articles of the produce list. 
aid or encouragement was derived 
higher 
which, as covering breadstuffs and provisions, 
were viewed as, for the most part, the mere reflec- 
tion of the speculative inflation of values in our 
own markets, most pronounced in the instances 
The 
reported purchase by the Standard Oil Company 
of the Rock City Pipe Line and the Atlas Refin- 


ing Company of Buffalo, making more complete, 


of No. 2 red wheat and western steam lard. 


if not absolute, the monopoly of this important 
business, quickened speculative operations in 
petroleum, and strengthened prices perceptibly. 
Naval stores relapsed to dullness, though other- 
wise showing no change of moment. Compara- 
tively light movements were noted in groceries, 
which further weakened slightly. Speculation in 
cotton was more animated, at variable figures, 
the drift toward the close having been upward. 
Wool has been sold with a fair show of confi- 
dence, though the inquiry undoubtedly thus far 


has fallen short of the expectations of holders, 








More call has been reported for tobacco, partly 
for shipment. 


A further moderate addition was made to the 
aggregate shipments hence of produce during 
the week, the export clearances of produce and 
merchandise from the port of New York having 
reached the valuation of $7,277,299, against 
$6,156,636 the preceding week, and comparing 
with a total of $7,140,084 same week last year, 
and $6,774,878 the corresponding week of 1880. 
The grand total since January 1, 1882, now stands 
at $19,369,069, against $20,392,881 same period 
in 1881 (showing a decrease of $1,023,812), and 
$17,430,859 same time in 1880. 


Business in ocean freights has been to a fair 
The 
offerings on berth have been more liberal, par- 


aggregate, and generally at firmer rates. 


ticularly of provisions, cotton, flour and miscel- 
laneous cargo, in good part on through freight 
account, the through freight movement haying 
been quickened perceptibly by efforts made to 
push forward supplies on contracts made previous 
to recent reported agreement and advance of 
schedule quotations by the trunk lines of rail- 
way carriers. Grain room, by steam hence to 
Liverpool, closed 3d. bid and 4d. asked, Lon- 
don at 6@64d., Hull at qd., Glasgow at 5d., 
Avonmouth at 4%4@5d., Antwerp at 44/d., Rot- 
terdam at 5@5 4d., Amsterdam at 44% @5d., Ham- 
burg at 0.70 reich. marks, Hayre at 8@Ioc. and 
Bordeaux at 84d. Provisions, hence by steam for 
Liverpool, closed at 22s. 6d.@25s., for Havre at 
27s. 6d.@ 32s. 6d., for Antwerp at 25s. per ton, pro- 
portionately for other destinations. Cotton, hence 
by steam for Liverpool, stood at y,@#sd. per 
pound. More demand has been noted for ton- 
nage for chartering purposes, chiefly for petro- 
leum, lumber, cotton, sugar and general cargo, 
and rates have been ruling steady—in instances 
further hardening slightly. The most urgent 
call has been for vessels suited to the Cuban 
sugar trade, which promises employment at 
fairly remunerative rates for a large amount 
of tonnage for some time to come, the yield 
of the new crop being represented as likely 
to prove unusually liberal. Tonnage for grain has 

For Cork and orders 
an Italian bark was placed under contract hence, 
with 4,000 quarters grain, at 4s. per quarter of 
Of the charter contracts of the 
week of more than ordinary interest was, on 
Wednesday, one for the British steamship Lord 
Collingwood, 1,132 tons, hence with a cargo of 
mowing and reaping machines and other agricul- 


been in very light request. 


480 pounds. 


tural implements, for Odessa and Sebastopol, on 
the basis of 35s. per 40 cubic feet. 





Here, as at the west, notably at Chicago, pro- 
nounced activity and buoyancy characterized_the 
breadstuff markets, the speculative interest in 
wheat having been the dominant one, as indi- 
cated by the very extensive transactions and 
further material rise in prices under speculative 
guidance, thus widening the adverse margins 
against, not only the operators on the short 
side of the speculators deal, but likewise export 
buyers, whose movements were confined neces- 
sarily within very narrow limits, as governed by 
the most urgent requirements of their foreign 
Settlements and 
exchanges of contracts formed a conspicuous 
feature of the trading. Very meagre offerings of 
stock for prompt delivery added to the diffi- 
culties of shippers and millers in their very cau- 
tious negotiations for needed supplies. Late on 
Wednesday and most of Thursday renewed 
pressure to realize, chiefly on speculative account, 
led to a reaction from the highest figures reached 
in the first half of the week, and a reduction in 
the volume of dealings. On Thursday evening, 
however, winter wheat had gained, on prompt de- 
liveries, 14@34c., andaverage qualities of spring 
wheat, 1/@2c. a bushel on the final quotations of 
the preceding week, while on the option list, 
No. 2 red showed an advance of about 4% @13c. 
Of the options No. 2 red 
March option was unmistakably 
Hard northwest spring 
wheat, as extremely scarce wanted 
mostly for local milling purposes, went 
to exceptionally full figures—hard No. 2 and 


connections and correspondents. 


a_ bushel. on 


wheat the 
the popular favorite. 


and 


No. 1 Duluth, 5,000 bushels of each, having 
been on Tuesday placed here, to arrive from 
Buffalo, prompt shipment thence, at the extraor- 
dinary prices of, respectively, $1.55 and $1.64 
per bushel, contrasting sharply with No. 1 red 
wheat at $1.513(@$1.521%4, No. 2 red wheat 
at $1.48@$1.48% and No. 1 white wheat at 
$1.43 '4@$1.4334, new rules (or store deliv- 
eries). Following wheat, corn was worked up, 
through all the fluctuations, by Thursday 
evening, 34@1c. per bushel on fair specula- 
tive and moderate export and regular home- 
trade movements. Rye gained Ic. a bushel, as 
offered sparingly and more sought after. Oats 
were variable and moderately active, bearing 
off a trifle firmer. Buyers and sellers of barley 
were apart in their views as to prices, and _busi- 
ness was consequently spiritless. Wheat flour 
met with increased attention, largely for home 
use, at an improvement of 10o@25c. per barrel, 
most decided on low and medium grades and 
qualities, but closed tamely and somewhat irreg- 
ularly. Important purchases were made early in 
the week on export account. More interest was 
also shown in rye flour, which was quoted up 
1o@15°. per barrel. Buckwheat flour likewise 
hardened somewhat in price on livelier inquiry. 

On Friday the drift was to increased heaviness, 
and winter wheat declined %@Ic. per bushel on 
free realizations, especially on the March option, 
of which one line of 750,000 bushels, and several 
lines of much less but considerable magnitude, 
were placed at $1@1.501%, the market closing 
very feverish and sensitive, corn and oats also 
weakening. 

Advices by cable from London to January 26 
make’ the aggregate of wheat on the passage equal 
to 29,760,000 bushels (precisely as it was given 
a week earlier), including for the United Kingdom 
23,200,000 bushels, and for the continent equal 
to 6,560,000 bushels, and of corn, a grand total of 
1,800,000 bushels (1,200,000 bushels having been 
credited to the United Kingdom, and 600,000 
bushels to the continent), against 1,960,000 
bushels a week earlier, showing a loss equal to 
160,000 bushels. 

RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 


Preceding Four 
This week. Last week, week. weeks ago. 





Flour, barrels ......... 84,550 73,150 109,500 105,025 

Wheat, pushes: : 401,750 591,000 370,500 262,600 

Corn, 2 183,550 157,000 85,350 103,250 
Rye, % 3980 11,000 3,450 3,2 

Oats, “ 340, 400 307,700 122,600 137,80 

Peas, OTM racel ts he 25,000 2,050 8,650 18,300 
Malt, NS Haare 58,400 42,000 41,000 49, 

Barley, ae eerie 77,550 97,850 27,450 32,300 

RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK WEEK ENDING 

JANUARY 27, 1882. 

Other 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, grain, 

barrels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 

Grand total..... 115,000 373,000 296,500 184,000 138,500 


A moderate increase is thus noted in the items 
of flour, corn, oats, peas and malt, with a de- 
crease in wheat, rye and barley—in wheat, of 
190,250 bushels. The receipts for the week were, 
on through freight account, of flour, 31,150 bar. 
rels, against 28,775 barrels the preceding week ; 
and of wheat, 48,500 bushels; of peas, 16,000 


bushels, and of oats, 1,000 bushels. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Preceding Four 


This week. Last week. week. weeks ago. 
Flour, barrels ....... *127,500 100,990 113,500 85,700 
Wheat, bushels Pais sta 17,342,000 15,145,000 12,450,000 12,892,000 
Caravan i iS a risa 7,127,000 7,795,000 6,358,000 6,207,000 
Rye, oot aie 53,000 37,000 51,000 21,000 
Oats oe 1,402, 000 1,733,000 1,435,000 1,279,000 
Barley, s 000 139,000 


bl Against 113,000 oR oe same eoctias last roan : 

On these comparisons the dealings in wheat 
show a further gain of 2,197,000 bushels; in 
rye, of 16,000 bushels, and in flour, of 26,600 
barrels. In corn, oats and barley, however, the 
aggregate trading was lighter than for the pre- 
ceding week, that in corn having fallen off 


668,000 bushels, and in oats, 331,000 bushels. 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 















Prompt deliveries, Options, 
Shels, bushels. 
Wheat— Week ending anuary 27...... 926,000 16,416,000 
Preceding weekiinccisss<crses 6 000 14,146,000 
Two weeks ago........2-00005 18,000 11,682,000 
Three weeks ago...c...c0s000% 10,000 11,982,000 
This week last year........... £,505,000 5,116,000 
Corn — Week ending January 27...... 39,000 6,288,000 
Preceding week......... 859,000 6,936,0co 
Two weeks ago . 767,000 5,501,000 
Three weeks ago. . ait 779,000 5,428,000 
This week last year ERM adn ae 550,000 929,000 
Oats — Week ending January 27. 492,000 10,000 
Preceding week......... 503,000 1,230,000 
Two weeks ago.. 597,000 838,090 
Three weeks ago. 584,000 5,000 
This week last year.......... 382,000 610,000 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, 
Preceding Four 
This week. Last week. week. weeks ago. 
Flour, barrels... . 79,600 89,100 57200 49,700 
Cornmeal, barrels Es 11950 50 Bes 
Wheat, bushels 433,800 442, 516, ene 350,300 
Corn, a 261,300 277,350 186,000 329,050 
aye * 29,900 pee 16,000 
eas, {3,100 18,500 2,250 ) 
Oats by 2,800 . 2,150 1,150 ae 









A reduction is thus indicated in the outward 
movement of flour, wheat and corn, with an 
increase in the items of rye and oats, and a 
ecrease in peas, but, as a rule, these changes 
were not important. 

The export hence same week last year com- 
prised, of flour, 157,000 barrels (largely of through 
freight) ; wheat, 775,000 bushels; corn, 156,150 
bushels ; and of rye, 37,450 bushels. 

The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 54d. per bushel, and on charter 
contracts for Cork and orders, average sail car- 
riers, 4s. 9d.@5s. per quarter, now ruling at _ 
4s.@4s. 3d. per quarter. Rv 3 : 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, FROM JANUARY r ~ 
TO DATE, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS: ; 


1881, 1882, i 
Wheat flour, Jk Li cor. Wa sins alte. seen 412,000 219,800 é 
Cornmeal 9 Arie 8,4) B00 
Wheat, bushels. . 1, pee 
sah “ 
ye, 
Oats, er acs 





STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 





Latest pins: 2 A year Two tas 
returns. 
Wheat, bushels + 4,286,660 — 500,602 ee 
Corn, 4,860,490 4,933,295 pera TT ae tn 
Rye, a prey 147,416 1 
Barley, ae 2,1 sat an 
Oats, ds 35h185 aise 58 
Peas, e 1,330 5 17; 


A further shrinkage i is thus shown in the hoard 
of wheat in warehouse at the port of New York 
to the extent of 137,299 bushels, and in that of 
corn of 67,805 bushels, while in that of oats an 
increase is noted of 39,080 bushels. 

The aggregate supply of wheat at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and Montreal 
on January 21 was 7,464,300 bushels, and of corn 
6,660,800 bushels, showing within the week an 
increase in that of wheat of 131,950 bushels, 
and a reduction in that of corn of 600,600 bush- 
els, against, at the same time last year, an 
aggregate of 8,608,500 bushels wheat and 3,135,- 


050 bushels corn. 
CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 











Fanuary 2. Fanuary 2 
Wheat flour, superna, per | bbl.. - $3.90 @4.70 $4.10 4.66 
ship. extra, A $8 8s -50 5.00 @5.60 
a “ tradeextra, “ 1... be @b.6s 
@ “family X, b> @8.t0 .72 @8.50 
> re Minn. clear, . Ser oes @7.00 10 pe | 
x 4s gtra’tj +++» 6.10 @7.40 IT z | 
Be ef ae nt,’ .... 6.35 @8.25 ee @bi0 
Ke ss cityX ‘ ..++ 6.85 @7.00 6.90 @7.10 
He “  cityXS. Am. «yf case -JilO | @F.901) P7iTR OTIEO 
me SING; Besw care & if 4 
Rye flour, superhne, e 4.30 @4. @. . 
Cornmeal, per bbl... ..sainscnie~ ete JE : 
Wheat, No. 1 ree eh es y | 
ey Nasa te c 
‘ No.3 red, ie .404%@ 
Se Mo; t white, y . i 
‘« No. 2 spring, ‘ .28 @I. 
“No. 3 spring, “ -204@1. s 
Corn, No. 2, per bush........ --. 69%@ 4@ 
ss No.3. £8 tae 69 @ — By 4@ . 
“steam mixed, per bush..... -6914@ .695¢ -7044@ .704 | 
De NYY yellow, 72, @ .73 73 @— 
“No. 2 white, a 784%4@ .79 -79 @ .80% | 
Barley, State per bush .... .90 @I1.10 -90 @1.10 
«~“" Canada, i 7 bs o 14 1.08 @1.17% | | 
Rye, per’ busi; <.70.emuee. s ah i 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush pu * _ 
#§ WNo.3, per bushii..+. ssc nee ‘8 é 50 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, JAN. 27, 
Fe ‘arch April, Maz, < 


No. 1 white wheat... $1.43 3 3 bid — 





No. 2 red wheat..... 1.47% 1.4934 1.50 z B Py 
No. 2 corn..... 8) gov 72 -73% y 
ING, 2 Otsu. matin 48% 48% Wit 


COMPARATIVE | PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN — 
NEW YORK, f 7 
Nov. 30% eae oe Bees he 28, 


I 
Wheat, No. 1 white, per kop Ors 38 st. ae $1.43%4 — 17, Af 


“ 


No 2re f 1.43% 1.47% 11 
“No. 2 Mil. spring ‘ ee mate cae 1.3744 1.39 1.17 
Corn, No. 2 wen) OSS ae uA 70% 57% 


Rye, prime Pe 


“49 gO 496 sage 


Oats, No. 2, 


* COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FEBRUARY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 





| 
NEW xore 4 5an Re 
ov. ec. an, an, 
4 eee “B8e 
Corn, No. 2. 72 71 =e 
Oats Nabe « ae Tom em 28 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. tt 
Latest les <7 Corresp'd'g 
dates i 38 
bushels. buchels, 1 
16, weeny 5625 
1/393, 782 1,273,51 , 
2,599,192 2,752) 3)575)172 
shown in the visible supply of wheat, while the 
item of corn is enlarged 323,538 bushels, and 


Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush, ve sis $1.45 $1.48 ee. al 
es te aa 
0592, Ghg.090 5401204 
A further decrease of 60,015 bushels is thus 
fe. 
that of oats 312,969 bushels. 

The visible supply of wheat thus indicates a "iE 
reduction of 3,930,683 bushels from the aggregate _ 
of 21,252,578 bushels on November 5, which was _ 
about the largest of the new crop year. The visible NA 
supply of corn on October 8 stood at 28, 120,876 
bushels, and that of oats on October 1 at 6,- Ny 
468,050 bushels, making the falling off, since the 
specified dates, in the aggregate of corn as much. a 
as 11,166,253 bushels, and of oats, 3,491,991 
bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS. 
Preceding Corresp’ € 
38 fe) ene 
138,000 157, 148,150 
049,500 Go6,c00' 99,700 


¥ 
Sy 


Past week. week, 
Floor, bartels :)\ .t0c.asna.e6 


Wheat, Loe ak 





Com, iH ars: shee 2,310)950 1)245,235 ¥ 
Barley, id 291,300 * F280 (2b, 
Oats, “ seeeeeseveeeee 1,152,500. aan, 909,850 513,225 













































All the items save flour and wheat thus show 
increase for the week. The gain in corn was 
5,250 bushels; in oats, 242,650 bushels. A 
reduction was noted in flour of 19,800 barrels, 
and i in wheat of 46,500 bushels. 

bs “a 
is 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Corres, ‘f 


a ; Past week, gorer week 1 
RUE DORETCIS. sc eecssnesens 127,400 750 170, oe 
Wheat, bushels.............. 352,630 5,050 187,760 
(ona UGS Sea Re rite 1,330,800 1,055,120 743,000 
Cre en \go0 390% ie 

oS TAR ARE BAe i. , , 
SOE ener 846,700 608,575, 427,200 


An increase is thus shown in the forward move- 
ment of corn and oats—in the instance of corn of 
275,680 bushels, in that of oats of 238,125 bush- 
In other items a considerable decrease is 
d—in that of wheat of 313,020 bushels. 


DSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 


SEABOARD, 
Preceding Corresp'g 
Past week, week. week 1880. 
ORG SKE csc 740’ 152,250 195,100 257,900 
How, | bushels Sk 830,650 692,800 1,120,400 
ORO 490,250 401,100 815,030 
(eat RRS AAG 10,000 10,300 37,950 
eet eno Meiers 155,800 106, 450 113,900 
Oto abot Gaeeo 477,500 316,050 422,000 


In the items of wheat, corn, barley and oats 
these figures show further considerable gain—in 
eat of 137,850 bushels; in corn, 89,150 bush- 
els; in barley, 49,350 bushels, and in oats, 
161,450 bushels. Flour was diminished 42,850 
barrels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The United brie ose — 








Your, eat, Corn, 

- “4 2 ae bushels. apes 
; we PPOs es leloteiia.e c.cres 5, 468,450 
oT week == 744,885 Se eo 278,300 
ago - 28,900 384,300 295,300 
Three weeks ago 42,900 572,300 355,100 
week last yea 99,500 639,950 374,400 
The Continent. cont 

Flour, eat, Corn, 

ee barrels. ea bushels. 
Oy ide). Oduise Guage 661 pelt ed 135,00¢ 
‘Pre eek S 800 goo 68,150 
x cee ago. 5250 I is +750 
hele weeks ago.. 4 Bega 250 
e week last year ........... BUR se 559,900 ee. 600 


Fr. On the week’s exports of wheat and flour 

_ from the seaboard ports to the United Kingdom 

_and the continent a considerable decrease is thus 

shown, while of corn the clearances were more 

liberal, especially to the United Kingdom. 

The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
ports in each of the last two weeks compare 





Wheat———_. Corn———_, 
Past week, Prev. week, Past week, Prev. week, 





= bushels. bushels. - bushels, bushels. 
Baltimore, 28,800 58,900 B5;900 
Philadelp’ 17,500 38,000 op,700.8 Mees: | 
= Boston...... 5,700 TOs) °°. eae 18,000 


‘The shipments from these ports in the cor- 
responding week of last year were, from Balti- 
more, of wheat, 379,100 bushels, and of corn, 
183,600 bushels; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 
161,850 bushels, and of corn, 60,300 bushels ; 
and from Boston, of wheat, 16,000 bushels, and 
; - of torn, 84,000 bushels. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 
Fan. 12,82, Fan. 13, '8r, 





me Big Uss and Canad eee ae 
isible ‘suppl in and Canada..... 17,381, 100 
On passage for the United wie sens : py hse 18, lea 
On Passage for the continent of Europe. 7,000,000 2,872,000 
50,419, 100 
48,921,500 
49,911,400 


In the aggregate of wheat on passage to 
January 12 for the United Kingdom an increase 
‘is thus noted, as compared with the preceding 
~ week, of 552,000 bushels, and in that for the con- 
_tinent a decrease of 848,000 bushels. 





COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 


Fan. 12, '82, Fan. 13, 81, 

bushels. bushels. 
Visible supply in U, S. and Canada...:.. 16,631,100 16,858,200 
passage for United Kingdom........ 1,568,000 1,664,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. —_ 464,000 1,288,000 
19,810,200 
20,515,400 
20,022,700 
20,969, 100 


_ These comparisons to January 12 show for the 
the week a decrease of 304,000 bushels in the 
aggregate of corn on passage for the United King- 
dom, and in that for the continent of 24,000 
bushels. 

_ The grand total importations of wheat and 
wheat flour, in 1881, into the United Kingdom, 
were equal to 127,375,830 bushels, against 122, - 
335,584 bushels in 1880, and of corn, equal to 
66,859,544 bushels, against 74,307,316 bushels 
in 1880. 


2 As affected by the generally very stimulating 
eports from Chicago, hog products have been 
quite buoyant in price here during the week, on 
extensive trading, especially in western 


a . 
~~ hs? st t 
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steam lard in, the speculative interest, partly in 
the way of purchases of stock as against out- 
standing contracts. A very full outflow of the 
more important kinds was noted from Chicago, 
partly on through freight and consignment ac- 
count. A moderately active inquiry was reported 
here from refiners, but the export call was less 
satisfactory, due in part to the rise in prices and 
the hardening tendency in ocean freights. The 
later dealings indicated more or less of irregu- 
larity. On Friday the market, however, ruled 
heavy, lower and irregular. 

The week’s sales of western steam lard, for 
early delivery, were 5,800 tierces—partly to ship- 
pers-—at $11.274%@$11.50, closing for prompt 
delivery at $11.35@$11.40 for contract grades, 
against $11.30 a week ago, city steam lard ranging 
at $11.10@$11.35, leaving off at $11.25; against 
$11.10 at the close of last week, on sales for the 
week of 1,400 tierces. Added to the sales of 
western steam lard here for shipment about 
7,000 tierces were reported as having been taken 
at the west, mostly for export, at current rates. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here January 27 thus: 


Feb. March. April. May, Fune. Fuly. 

bid. bid the bid. bid. bid. 
This week..$11.30 11.4741. 5714 11.67% 11.721 11.80 
Aweek ago.. 11.274 11.45 11.55 11.65, Tr7O: IU.75 
A year ago.. 0.821% 9.90 9.97% 10.02% 10.10 10.17% 


Lack of supplies of boxed middles in the New 
York market continued to impede trading here, 
while holders were much more confident in their 
views. Long clear middles closed here at 9!%c., 
and short clear at 10c. per pound. Some further 
purchases of considerable magnitude were made 
for western delivery, including lines of long and 
short clear, in boxes, partly within the range of 
$9@9.15 per 1co pounds. 

Chicago reported for last week shipments 
thence of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to 
the extent of 20,947,000 pounds, against 18,- 
846,800 pounds in the preceding week, and since 
the close of October last 200,606,600 pounds» 
against 270,408,350 pounds same time in the 
preceding packing season. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 





Preceding 

This week. Last week. week, 
Boris battelss tee. teins Sse 7,120 5,180 4,622 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... 2,248 1,872 +270 
Bacon and meats, pounds, . *12, 937,450 12,476, 225 8, eh ob 
Lard, pounds... *5,887,200 4,598,650 6, 500, ie 
Butter, ‘‘ 133,600 132,228 91,750 
Cheese,“ *1,076,800 2,297,200 ‘1,007,400 
Tallow, ‘“ 682,600 611, G00! ales be 


* Partly on through freight account. 

The cotton markets at New York and Liver- 
pool during the past week have been very slug- 
gish, and prices have given way somewhat. The 
New York spot market has been very quiet, with 
most sales at ;/sc. decline. On Thursday quota- 
upland and stained cottons 
being advanced ,/sc., while New. Orleans cottons 
remained unchanged. The market closed steady. 

The sales for the week have been, for export, 
250 bales; for consumption, 1,683 bales; and 
on speculation, 2,763 bales; total, 4,696 bales. 
The deliveries on contract amount to 2,700 bales. 

The closing quotations of uplands in the New 
York market and at the same date last year are 
as follows: 


tions were revised, 





: To-day. Last year. 
OPdin arya. cc- cle eet tela as eesti staan 9 5-16c. 8 13-15c. 
Good ordinary..... 10 11-16 Io 7-16 
Low middling....... 11 9-16 11% 
Middling ...-..... ..- 12 II 13-16 
Good middling. 123 12 5-16 
Fatty citi. cess occwaete cs enesapiresteatae inert 137 13 11-16 

Orleans cottons are quoted Yc. higher. Stained 


cottons leave off, good ordinary at 8%c.; low 
middling, 10,;c.; middling, 11,%5c. 

The New York future market has been fairly 
active, with moderate fluctuations. The tone was 
bearish in the early part of the week, but on 
Thursday more steadiness was shown, as it was 
reported that but few notices would be issued for 
February delivery. On Friday the market opened 
lower, but closed firm. The advance during the 
week has been 1@7 points. 

The sales of the week sum up 770,300 bales, 
against 605,900 bales same week last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 





This week. Last week. Last year. 
Tanabe cts cot setae nese fu 12.11c. 12.04C. 11.52¢. 
seek eo oa keke 12.11 Eii 
March. . 12.39 12.36 11.7 
April.... 12, 12.55 11.93 
N ay... sols 12.79 12.72 12.07 
June... 12 94 12.85 12.19 
BS ee re bar 415.00 12.90 12.29 
‘August. Pv iicsstcaeeat a eindtane 13.16 13.06 12.35 








The southern markets have generally been 
quiet, but very steady, during the week. The 
sales have been only moderate. 

The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 


Week's sales. To-day, Last year. 
Galgeston acticvatedte t0G00n6 sae 3,892 115@c. 1c, 
Bie weOrleanisyncnice cts sis sisitsip ose 32,000 115g 11% 
NEU Tite nine Ae bieecliioeincliclelny 5,300 11% m1 
Savannah,....+..s 10,600 11% 11 4, 
RONEN ter? iar Pee erouen ace 7,500 11% 11 





The Liverpool spot market has been dull and 
easier during the week. Quotations were reduced 
z;d. per pound on Tuesday. On Friday the 
market opened quiet, but afterward 
more strength, and closed firm. 

The following were the latest quotations for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 
same date last year: 


showed 


To-day Last year, 
GOOGHOLGINADM sh ewec sh cs ceminenraelsaa 6d. 6d. 
Low middling 6% 654 
Wisddlintg Uses estes ering ac oa la ctenebiee's 65% 6 9-16 





New Orleans cotton is quoted Md. above 
uplands. 

Sales for the week were 48,500 bales (of which 
36,000 were American). The spinners took, in- 
cluding forwarded, 51,700 bales. Stock in port 
is 631,000 bales (of which 454,000 are American), 
against 473,000 bales (of which 352,000 were 
American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
296,000 bales (of which 208,000 are American), 
against 508,000 bales (of which 461,000 were 
American) last year. 

The Liverpool future market has been fairly 
active, with small fluctuations in prices. On 
Friday the market opened dull, but closed 
steady at a small advance on the prices of the 
preceding Friday. : 


QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 







DELIVERY. 
To-day. Last year, 
jee de akin . 6 11-160. 6led. 
anuary-Februa 6 11-16 614 
February-March 6 11-16 6 17-32 
March-April 6 9-16 
April-May . 6 21-32 
May-June . 6 21-32 


The Manchester market has been very dull 
during the past week, and prices for both yarns 
and cloths are a shade lower. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82, 


For the For the Last 

week, season, year. 

RECEIPES ais canes areola cinee= 90,173 3,661,777 3,924,762 
Exports to Great Britain........ 77,6027 1, 181,873 1,553,032 
SSS Continent fo. ehiav nse 18,074 "736, es gis 541 
Stoel waris teense a cscieetinnn (ccnlers 1,149,660 167,627 


The total receipts to date show a decrease of 
262,985 bales, compared with the receipts of last 
year to the same date. The total at each port is 
as follows, compared with the same date last 
year : 


This year. Last year. 

Mee Sas bales Jone narccuings sae nanace 971,341 945,616 
obile, 12 

Galveston, se 449,355 
Savannah, i 681,103 
Charleston, et 499,535 
Wilmington, ‘ 98,237 
Norfolk, sf 527,977 
Other ports, ‘‘ 446,673 





The New York dry goods market has not 
been as active this past week as anticipated, 
which is generally attributed to the changeable 
weather. 
in volume than in the previous week, but very 
few large purchases have been made. 
no marked change in prices of cottons and prints. 
They are said to be firm and steady, and likely 
to hold good for next week. 
business with jobbers has not yet opened up, 
but sales are said to be daily growing larger, and 
the regular season will be booked up in a few 
weeks’ time. The month of January, as a rule, 
is generally quiet in dry goods, and no brisk 
business is looked for until February. 


Sales, however, are said to be larger 


There is 


The active spring 








DE CLAD ae a Lie A IVI) [iV 
DOUSTRIALAORE POKTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 


EASTERN STATES. 
From Portland, Me.: There is little new of 
importance to note in the state of general trade 


or other business, and excepting a little excite- 
ment in breadstuffs, consequent on the advance 


of wheat at the west, everything is quiet as usual 
just at this season, 


From Boston, Mass.: There are only thirty- 
nine boot and shoe buyers in the city, against 
sixty a week ago. 
on orders, and shipments have increased over 
5,000 cases over last week, but the shipments 
are less than the same time a year ago. Total 
shipments for the week to places outside of New 
England, 40,392 cases, against 43,021 cases same 
week last year. ‘Total shipments since January 

, 126,738 cases, against 130,888 cases same time 
last year. 
shipped to some of the principal places during 
the week: Chicago, 6,269; St. Louis, 3,600; 
Cincinnati, 2,672; Baltimore, 2,322; New York 


The manufacturers are busy 


The following is the number of cases 





city, 1,776; Galveston, 1,544; Philadelphia, 
1,092; Toledo, 1,076; San Francisco, 1,008 ; 
St. Paul, 998; Detroit, g10; Nashville, 799; 
Milwaukee, 748; New Orleans, 733; Kansas 
City, 727; Louisville, 692; Pittsburgh, 671; 
Cleveland, 564; Portsmouth, Ohio, 560; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 550. 

Among the more important trades, the dry 
goods business was most exempt from losses in 
1881. 
remarkable, but, 


Without explanation this would seem 
when it is understood that the 
system of short credits is adhered to by the lead- 
ing houses in this line, the result is natural. The 
boot and shoe and clothing trades attribute their 
losses to the mild weather of November 
December, which is doubtless true to a great 


and 


extent, but it is quite certain that the adoption of 
the short time policy of the dry goods houses 
It 
not generally understood outside of Boston that 


would prove to be extremely profitable. is 
a large portion of the boot and shoe business is 
done on six months’ time, which is true of no 
other line. 





from Providence, R. 1. 
| ket is very quiet, the sales being light. 


The print cloth mar- 
Prices 
are nominal; 64s are held at 3%c., 3c. 
Nominal quotation for 56x60s is 33c., 

figures there haye been 


being 
offered. 
some few 


at which 


sales. The stock on hand is about the same as 


last week. The cotton market is steady, and 


sales are reported as light. Middling uplands 
are quoted at 124c., and middling gulfs at 12'%4c 
Stock on hand amounts to about 6,000 or 7,000 


bales. 


From Fall River, Mass. : 
ket is very dull, quotations of prices being nomi- 


The print cloth mar- 


nal, and the same as in Providence. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
From Philadelphia, Pa.: 


grain, particularly for fucure deliveries, are some- 


Prices of flour and 


what stronger, with a fair demand, both present 





and future. There is still a good volume of trade 
in drugs and chemicals, with prices fair, and rang- 
ing about the same as at last advices, quinine 
being the only article which has shown much 
variation, the price having gradually gone up, 
Paints 
rule about as heretofore—a fair demand at nominal 
The leather trade seems to have im- 
proved somewhat the past week. Slaughter in 
the rough is in fair demand, heavy goods being 
Slaughter sole is quite 
dull. 
Choice brands of calfskins are in request, the 


owing to supposed scarcity of the bark. 


prices. 


scarce and prices firm. 
active, except light weights, which are 
supply being short. Ordinary goods are plenty 
Domestic are in better demand. City 
salted steer hides are somewhat scarce and in 


and quiet. 


good demand at firm prices, but the general 
There is a fairly 
active movement in the general grocery trade. 
Coffee is a little firmer. Raw sugars are quoted 
steady ; refined are still quiet. 
potatoes is rather light; 
demand at very fair prices. 
firm. 

former 


market remains unchanged. 





The supply of 
the best lots are in good 
Apples are quoted 
In provisions there is a fair jobbing trade, 
rates being quoted. Highwines has 
been rather scarce for the past few days, and Ic. 
higher, western iron bound selling at $1.20. 
There has been no material change in the cotton 
market during the past week, and but very little 
doing ; at 12%. 
There has been a fair demand for some sorts of 


middling uplands quoted 
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wool of late, and where sales have been made 
full prices have been obtained. Dry goods are 
in fair demand and firm. Advices quote foundry 
iron at $25@$27 for No. 1, favorite brands 
commanding the higher rates, No. 2 bringing 
$1@$2 less per ton at furnace. The demand for 
mill iron keeps prices firm, good brands of gray 
forge selling at $22@¢23; muck bar is quoted at 
$46@$47 at mill; wrought scrap, of good quality, 
is selling at $31@$33. The market continues in 
favorable condition; prices firm and steady. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
active and satisfactory. 


General trade is fairly 
The iron business con- 
tinues very good. The Western Iron Association, 
on Wednesday, reaffirmed the 2c. bar iron card. 
Contrary to expectations in some quarters, this 
action was almost unanimous. Money is easy, 
and the demand falling off somewhat. 





WESTERN STATES. 

Ohio: General trade con- 
The recent advance in wheat has 
created a demand for grain. To-day shows a 
weaker market. Flour has not been in close 
sympathy with grain, though prices have some- 
what advanced. Whisky remains steady at $1.16. 
Provisions are in fair demand. The number of 
hogs killed last week was the largest of the 
season thus far. An important feature recently 
introduced among our grocers is the trade sale of 
syrups and sugars. Last week witnessed the 
second one here, both of which were liberally 
attended, and they appear to have been profitable. 
The furniture makers west of the Allegheny 
mountains, through their representatives, are in 
session to-day. A motion to advance prices 10 
per cent. is receiving favorable consideration. 
The money market is inactive, and the rate for 
loans lower. 


From Cincinnati, 
tinues quiet. 


From Cleveland, Ohio: The general jobbing 
trade lacks animation, and country collections 
are only fair. The wet weather contributes 
largely to this result. The provisions market 
shows more life, with some advance. In pork 
some sales were made yesterday at $18.45 for 
March delivery. The produce market is in fair 
shape. The commission houses are generally 
busy. The iron market continues much the 
same as throughout the winter. Prices are firm, 
with the demand greater than the immediate 
supply. Notwithstanding this, there is no 
manifest desire for materially higher prices. 
Conservation in this regard rules the trade. 
Manufacturing interests are extremely busy, 
rnnning on full time, and new enterprises of dif- 
To the 
increase in its manufactures is attributed the 
rapid growth in Cleveland’s population during 
the last eighteen months, as indicated by the 
recent police census. The lumber trade is good, 
the open winter having stimulated building. 
Money is easy. It has rained steadily for twenty- 


ferent kinds are under way or projected. 


four hours. 





From Chicago, Ill.: 
groceries are heavier, and business for the last 
half of January will be better than for the first, 
and better than for the last fortnight of Decem- 
ber. But the general remark that in all branches 
of business all parties to transactions are pro- 


Orders for dry goods and 


ceeding with extreme caution best describes the 
undertone. The market is and has been un- 
settled, but the range in the change of prices has 
been too limited to cause excitement. 
Considering the volume of transactions, which 
has been heavy, there has been nothing like a 
flurry. The receipts for the week were 123,592 
barrels of flour, 213,225 bushels of wheat, 
1,330,723 bushels of corn, 738,996 bushels of 
oats and 148,236 bushels of barley. The ship- 
ments were lighter, including 96,148 barrels of 
flour, 146,273 bushels of wheat, 860,255 bushels 
of corn, 631,332 bushels of oats and 70,445 
bushels of barley. Transactions in provisions 
have been very heavy at advanced figures. The 
heaviest speculative trade is in March deliveries, 
but the transactions to-day did not bear out the 
theory of a ‘‘corner” advanced earlier in the 
week. The money market is characterized bya 


much 





cautious feeling. Very little currency is going 
to the country. The clearings for the week were 


$33,523, 749- 


From Peoria, /ll.: Advices from inland towns 
report the roads in a bad condition, and trade dull 
from that cause. Some country merchants have 
had to ask short extensions. Jobbers report 
trade fair in staple goods, and collections fair. 





From Detroit, Mich.: Rainy weather and bad 
roads have interfered materially with business. 
Up to the present time trade has been seasonably 
large, with sales mostly on the road. Prices of 
all staple articles are favoring sellers. The 
movement of wheat has been light, and this 
market unusually speculative. Sales of wheat 
this week are 23,050 bushels options, against 
70,000 bushels spot. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade does not 
manifest much activity on account of unfavorable 
weather and the fact that the country roads are 
in a bad condition. Collections are slow. Man- 
ufacturers continue as busy asever. The demand 
for money is light. 


From Evansville, Ind.: Trade is dull. Mer- 
chants begin to complain of collections, which 
are reported slow. There is a slight stringency 
in the money market. The weather is rainy, and 
the country roads are in bad shape. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: The distribution of 
goods has improved, and is larger than at the 
same time last year. Fabric dealers display 
caution, and seem to be feeling their way. Other 
jobbers are quite hopeful as to the spring ‘trade. 
Provisions are strong, and advancing a little. 
The cotton market is becoming glutted and 
weakening. Hogs are advancing. The lumber 
trade is remarkably brisk for the winter at $49 
and $52.50 for first and second class clear white 
pine. Bank funds are increasing. 





From Louisville, Ky. : Trade is quiet, and the 
weather rainy, which is calculated to add to the 
dullness incidental to this month. Leaf tobacco 
is very active and firm for all desirable grades. 
In whiskies the tone is steady and confident 
except for new goods. Cotton is inactive, but 
steady, and receipts continue light; holders are 
The banks report a good demand for 
money, and have ample funds to meet it. Col- 
lections are slow. 


firm. 


From Burlington, Towa: General business con- 
tinues quiet, though jobbers report a satisfactory 
demand in staples. The prospects favor an easy 
spring trade. Collections are reported very fair. 


From Milwaukee, Wis.: Banking business has 
been brisk, the money market being firm at 7@8 
per cent. to the average borrower, with an 
increased demand. The flow of currency con- 
tinues in favor of the city, and banks, while 
loaning all they can, have no difficulty in keep- 
ing up the supply. The weather has been cold 
and seasonable, terminating with an entire change 
and heavy showers. The thermometer ranged 
from 15° to 20° below zero. Receipts of wheat 
have materially increased, owing to higher prices, 
while shipments were only moderate, on account 
of a scarcity of lower grades, which are in 
demand. The market was decidedly active, and 
prices materially higher in all positions. Com- 
paratively no new business has been done in 
flour. The increased price of wheat has ren- 
dered the filling of orders impracticable, with 
little prospect of further movement until the 
manipulations in wheat are ended. General 
mercantile business is fair, especially in certain 
lines. Collections show a small improvement 
over last week. 





From St. Paul, Minn.: Mining stock is steady. 
The last week has shown an easier money market, 
and the banks listen to applications for outside 
loans. The past two weeks have shown fewer 
renewals, and merchants are meeting their obli- 
gations more satisfactorily. Produce receipts 


weer, Pe 
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from the south are generally lighter. Country 
balances are accumulating, which has a tendency 
to ease matters. There is a feeling of confidence 
for the coming season, based somewhat on the 
anticipated large immigration. While the week 
has shown some depressions in the country, 
especially in the northeastern part of the state, 
where the railroad difficulties have been preva- 
lent, yet the feeling in the trade is healthier. 


CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: Business is health- 
ful. Wheat is lower, owing to the copious rains, 
which assure a crop in most sections of Cali- 
fornia. Freights are stronger. The Australia 
brought $650,000 from Sydney. Money is in 
demand. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The mild winter has 
operated adversely to the interests of the retail 
dry goods and other dealers, most of whom had 
laid in heavy stocks. Some have not done one- 
half the business they expected to do, but man- 
aged to clear expenses, and no trouble is antici- 
pated. Lumber receipts have been liberal, and 
shippers are advised to hold off for a while. 
Some inquiries are being made for cotton, but no 
material change has occurred in the market, and 
late sales were on a basis of 113¢c. for middling. 
For this period in the year the market for both 
crude and finished iron exhibits some firmness, 
and, as far as learned, all the mills are working 
on full time, and orders well under way. The 
leather market continues quiet. Freights are 
without activity, and no indications of any 
improvement. The coal trade are busy, and 
report good demands from the north for Cumber- 
land coal. Money is easier. 


From Norfolk, Va.: The weather continues 
unsettled, and Bivins feels its influences. Cot- 
ton comes in slowly; the price has slightly de- 
clined. There is no complaint as to collections. 
Money is plenty. 


From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather has 


been changeable; it is now pleasant. Cotton 
continues to show increased receipts over 
last year. The demand is good. Naval stores 


are inactive and slower. Provisions and grain 
are higher. Lumber and shingles are firm. 
General trade is quiet and steady. Freights, 
coastwise, are steady; foreign, firm. Vessels 
for the latter wanted. 





From Charleston, S. C.: Business has been 
unusually quiet the past week. Merchants are 
very conservative, and not trying to push goods 
on account of the unfavorable reports from the 
country. The naval stores market is reported 
dull. There have been no sales of turpentine 
for several days past. : 





From Savannah, Ga.: An average trade has 
been done this week, mostly on orders, with the 
wholesale dealers. In retail lines it is more 
quiet. Merchants report that trade in southwest 
Georgia and counties bordering on Florida has 
been more satisfactory and healthy than in the 
balance of the state. The feeling of the cotton 
market is better to-day, with a good demand. 
Prices are several points higher. Nothing much 
has been done in naval stores. The money 
market is somewhat easier, and the demand for 
good securities is fair. The stock market is 
quiet to-day. 


From Augusta, Ga.. Warm and unseasonable 
weather and bad roads have retarded trade, 
especially in dry goods, clothing and boots and 
shoes. During the past week an active trade has 
been done in groceries and supplies. Collections 
are still very poor. Cotton receipts keep up 
tolerably well. Receipts since the Ist of Sep- 
tember are 142,815 bales, against 166,868 same 
date last year. The market is quiet and firm. 


From New Orleans, La.: Business continues 
quiet. Cotton receipts are dropping off, and 
factors are beginning to arrange for the coming 
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season’s crop. The weather continues warm, 
with an abundance of rain, and the indications - 
for the future are auspicious. There is little — 
movement in grain, owing to the cut tariff among 
eastern roads. — 


From Memphis, Tenn. : Trade in all leading 
lines continues dull, owing to the unsettled con- 
dition of the weather and the fact that country : 
roads cannot be traveled. There is much com- 
plaint regarding collections, and there see 
little doubt that cotton factors will have to carr 
many customers through another season. M 
is in fair demand. 


From Nashville, Tenn. : Trade is still com. 
paratively quiet in all departments, and is no’ 
likely to be fully revived until the high w 
subside. Cotton is quiet and dull; the dem 
is limited, and holders are not disposed to press 
the market. Wheat and flour have advanced in 
price, choice wheat being quiet at $1.50. Cattle 
receipts are moderate, with firm prices for good 
grades. The supply of inferior grades is in ri 
excess of the demand. Country produce is stea : 
and quiet. 





cities named, is based on special dispatches to 


























BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday: a” Lae 
Prime com. Exchange sellingon = | 

paper, per cent. Yor fe 

Atlanta, ‘Ga. eees anes 8 @1o % premium. a? -— 

Aupusta, Ga. sues @ $1081. so discount. == 

Baltimore, Md........... 54@ 6 ex premium, 

Boston, MMassicuccangener 5 @ ‘ 

‘Buffalo; NE Ys c.atenae ns 3 @ 5% ane premium, 

Burlington, ae Sanaa ss @ I-10 premium. 

Charleston, S.C.. 8 @ sod ficou : 

Chicago, Ue - 6 @8 discount. a ead 

Cincinnati, Ohio 6 @ ’ 

Cleveland, Ohio. 6 @7 — premium. terns ¢ ; 

Dayton, Ohio. 6 @7 in 7 er : 

Denver, Col.... I per mo, premium, “ 

Detroit, Mich ....... ow. 7 @8 ae 3 pre i - 

Evansville, Ind-.....-.. 7 @8 remiumn, Fi 

Galveston, Texas........ 8 @I0 discount. 4 

Halifax, Ne Stas eee s4@ 6 @ildseo = asl 

Indianapolis, Ind. @7 % premium. a ia 

Kansas ci Ry Io @ $1 premium. , 

Louisville, 7 @s 1 premium. 

Memphis, Tenn 6 @8 premium, 

Milwaukee, Wis . 6 @8 1@$r.50 discount. 

Minneapolis, Minn... 8 @Io remium. 

Montreal, Quebec... - C1@'9 1 = premium. 

Nashville, Tenn.. . 8 @ © > per $1,000 

New Haven, Conn. - - 6 @ ‘ 

New Orleans, La... - 6 @9 ¥. premium. 

Norfolk, Va.... .... - 6 @9 @% premium, 

Omaha, Neb... Io @ $1 premium. 

Peoria, Ill....+.. 7.@8  ¥r10 premium, 

ues Ri - 54@6 _ 1-20to par. 

Pittsburgh 6 @7 #£°Par. , ein 

Portland, - 6 @ premium, 

hese ety & 7 54@ ar, J 

Richmond, Va........... 8 @ \% premium, 

San Francisco, Cal....... 7 @8  tr0@12%e. premium, 

Savannah, Ga............ 2 @ fo* premium, 

St, Lois; Movers. @ ih 

St. Paul, "Mini. csc-e nee 8 @10 premium, , 

Toledo, Ohio..... 6%4@ 7 1-10 discount. , 

Toronto, Ont..... 6 @7 premium, on 7 

Wilmington, N. C 6 @8 ‘ar, 

Winnipeg, Man.. 7 @8 ¥% premium. , : 

New York City... 5 @ 











MERCANTILE FAILURES 0a 


AND CHANGES. a9 
a ' B 
TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS, roll 


There were 205 failures throughout the ale 
reported to BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a dec 
of 5 from the preceding week, and an increase of 39 over 
corresponding week of last year. The failures in the west an 
south continue very large, particularly among the 
traders, from causes already alluded to. The midd 
had 38, a decrease of 5; New England states 26, a dec 
2; southern states 61, a decrease of 6; western states 
increase of 6; California and the territories 12, an increase of 
In Canada ieee were 8, the same as the preceding week. 
the principal trades the failures were as follows: General 
ers 50; grocers 35; manufacturers 13; liquors 10; clothing 
shoes 9; dry goods 8; fancy goods 7; hardware 6; tobacco 
cigars 5; millinery 3; hats 3; produce and provisions 87, 
3; furniture 2; jewelry 2, Among the failures of general ! 
est were the Hartford & New York Steamboat Company of 
Hartford; Charles Dana & Co., wholesale provisions, Boston 
The Jost Brewing Company and The Solar Oil Company, 
Buffalo; The Falls Wire Company, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ob 
S. H. Benedict & Co., wholesale hats, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sinclair & Co., ahisental implement manufacturers, 
more; J.T. Gathright & Look, wholesale saddlery, Lo 
Ky. ; J. H. Wilkins, general trader, Louisville, Ga. 





ALABAMA. 


a 
CEDAR BLUFF.—J. A. Hall & Co., general store, ha 
assigned. : 
CLAYTON.—Morris Lillenstein, dry goods, has failed and | 
been sold out by the sheriff. Overtrading, short owe and | hard ks 
collections were the causes. , t 
FLORENCE.—S. H. Young, general store, iced eae 
Liabilities $5,000 ; nominal assets $4,500. ve 
GEORGIANA.—J. M. Sims & Co., general store, have failed 
LOWER BEACH TREE.—J. H. Hicks, general pote, bas _ 
assigned. Liab lities $6,000; nominal assets $3,000., } 


LOWNDESBORO.—J. Schwabacher & Co., general 4 ; 
have compromised at 50 cents. ep 


ST. FLORIAN.—Edward Rasch, general store, has, 
and is to be sold out by judgment creditors. 


















































































ARKANSAS. 


4 ACEY. —Everett & Dunn, general store, have failed. Lia- 
es $3,000; assets $1,000, 


CALIFORNIA. 


~MERCED.—William P. Fowler, nursery, has applied for 
; in insolvency. 
-OAKLAND.—Peter McCornall, carpenter, has applied for 
‘relief in insolvency. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—The liabilities of Altschul, Seller & 
, wholesale crockery, to the banks are about $55,000. They 
have nominal assets in stock and accounts $60,000, and bills 
able $30,000. They offer to compromise at 30 cents to 
eastern creditors. 
FRANCISCO.—William Appleby, florist, is advertised 
o be sold out by the sheriff. 
FRANCISCO.—Boyer & Peyre, laundry, have failec, 
and are out of business. Liabilities $1,500; assets $400. 
FRANCISCO.—L, D. Craig, notary, has filed a petition 
ininsolvency. Liabilities $4,580 ; assets none. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—John C, Jakobus, grocer, has filed a 
on in insolvency. 
.N FRANCISCO.—Philip McGuire, grocer, has filed a 
on in insolvency. Liabilities $1,700; assets merely 


UCKEE.—J. M. Doan has applied for relief in insolvency. 


COLORADO. 
tANDO,.—J. Pechner, clothing, has assigned. 


n) CONNECTICUT. 

RTFORD.—The Hartford & New York Steamboat Com- 
»has assigned to Allan W. Warner, the secretary. The 
pany abandoned the line on the oth inst., and withdrew all 
ats to Hartford. Vice-President William H. Goodspeed 

on the sth inst. The company was incorporated under 
- Connecticut laws many years ago, and had a capital stock of 
$400,000. It owned five steamers, one of which, the State of 
‘ New York, was sunk last summer. 

_ WATERBURY.—Peter Guertin, grocer, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $800; assets $300. 

/ WOODSTOCK.—Henry A. Brigg has assigned. 


; DAKOTA. 
MADISON.—P. H. Harth, general store, has assigned. 


DELAWARE. 

- Sra —Charles Green, Jr., general store, has been 
ld out by the sheriff, realizing $300. 

_ WILMINGTON.—George S, Hagany, boots and shoes, has 
failed. Assets about $1,000. 

_ WILMINGTON.—J. R. E. Montgomery, boots and shoes, 
_has failed. Liabilities $7,200; assets $1,200; preferences $1,350. 
a _ WILMINGTON -—William E. Williams, drugs, has assigned 
to Thomas J. Lawson. Liabilities $3,600; nominal assets 
; actual assets about $1,000. It is said he sunk $5,000 
in 1a ade a patent medicine. 


: DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON.—J. C. Spelhouse, paper hangings, who 
recently assigned, is offering 30 cents. 

3 GEORGIA. ’ 
AMERICUS,.—J. F. Bailey, grocer and confectioner, has 
failed, and the assets are in the hands of a receiver. Liabilities 
$800 ; assets $300. 

_ ATLANTA.—Singleton & Brother, grocers, have failed and 
sold out to Boynton Brothers. - 

_HAMPTON.—W. S. Brooks, general store, has assigned, 
- Liabilities $4,500; preferences $2,200 ; assets $3,500. 
LOUISVILLE.—J, H. Wilkins, general store, yee failed 
jlities $90,000; assets $56,000. He has been in business 
_ Many years, had a large trade, and owned large tracts of land. 
-SENOIA.—Laws & Travis, Broce, have been closed by the 
sheriff, 

x _ SHARPSBURG.—R. W. Hardy, miller, has failed, and is 
offering to compromise at 50 cents. 

~ WASHINGTON.—J. H, Walton, general store, has failed. 
-WAYNESBORO.—R. L. Phelps, general store, has failed. 
WOODVILLE.—R. H. English, genera! store, has failed. 


ILLINOIS. 
BELVIDERE,—Nelson Smith, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff on execution of $4oo. : 

MENT. —Miller Brothers, dry goods, etc., have assigned. 
bilities $6,000 ; assets $7,000. 

BLOOMINGTON .—®. J. Fifield, millinery, has been closed 
__ by the sheriff. 

CHICAGO. —B. Ansel, tobacco and cigars, has been closed by 
_ the sheriff. 

_CHICAGO,.—Henry Frederich, retail dry goods, has been 
closed by the sheriff on executions for $7,925. 

_ CHICAGO.—W. F. Hall, tobacco and cigars, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

_ CHICAGO.—The Hyde Park Gas Company has been closed 
by the sheriff. !t was incorporated in 1870, with a capital of 
_ $50,000. 

ROCK ISLAND.—E. H. Requa, merchant tailor, has been 
Sed by the sheriff on confessed judgment of $1,400 in favor of 
. Sawyer. Liabilities $4,000 ; nominal assets $3,800 
STREATOR.—J. A. Locke, general store, has been closed by 
sheriff on executions for $5,000. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. —John Darby & Co., wholesale confec- 
nery, offer 25 cents. Liabilities $40,755; assets—stock and 


tures $8,456 ; good accounts $13,012; bad accounts $21,924. 
DIANAPOLIS.—Williams, Pee & Stoneman, wholesale 
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tions, are offering to compromise at 50 cents, Liabilities 
$16,000; assets $10,000. 
- INDIANAPOLIS.—W. J. Rouse, boot and shoe manu- 


-facturer, has sold out and failed. 

MICHIGAN CITY.—Frederick Knubbe, clothing, who re 

cently assigned, is compromising at 25 cents cash, Liabilities 

$9,622; nominal assets $7,110. 

OUNT VERNON.—Joseph Kahn, saloon, has failed, and 

_ is offering 33 1-3 cents. 

_ NEW ALBANY.—Louis Schmidt, brewer, has been closed 

_ by the sheriff. 

- SOUTH BEND.—A. Klingle & Sone boots and shoes, have 

sold out their stock to Vinson & Lister, and are settling with 
, their creditors at 60 cents, the latter indorsing their paper. 

Some of the creditors refused to accept, and brought suit, 
TERRE HAUTE.—L. S. Schroeder, grocer and saloon, has 

ned to D. W. Henry. Liabilities about $3,500; assets 


; $2,000. 
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OWA. 

DES MOINES.—J. G. Bennett, tobacco, has been attached 
for $1,132. 

FONTANELLO.—B. A. Stoeffel, grocer, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $2,500; nominal assets $2,100. 

IOWA CITY.—James & Co,, photographers, have assigned. 

IOWA FALLS.—Purdy & Moore, general store, have as- 
signed, 

KANSAS. 


ABILENE.—G. N. Featherstone & Co., grocers, have failed. 
Liabilities $5,000 ; assets $2,000. 

ATCHISON.—A. MacDonald, hardware, etc., has assigned 
to A. F. Martin. 

DELPHOS.—M. Keller, general store, 
George W, Stickler, Liabilities $5,566. 

HILLSBORO.—J. J. Funk, general store, has assigned. 

IRVING.—A. J. Piper, hardware and implements, has failed. 

MARYSVILLE.—J. T. Reno & Brother, general store, have 
assigned. 

OSAGE CITY.—J. W. Dolman, general store, has assigned. 

PARSONS.—Fishel & Rosenbaum, clothing, have assigned 
to T. C. Cory. Liabilities $5,000 ; nominal assets $9,000. _ 

SEVERANCE.—T. J. Armstrong & Co., grocers, have failed. 

WEIR CITY.—Fulks & Davis, general store, have assigned. 

WELLINGTON.—C, E. Hathaway & Co., grocers, have 
failed. Liabilities $700; assets small. 


/ KENTUCKY. : 

LOUISVILLE.—Theodore Faulwetter, toys, has assigned to 
E. T. Halsen. 

LOUISVILLE.—J. T. Gathright & Look, wholesale sad- 
dlery, assigned on the aist inst. to J. W. Davis. Liabilities 
$57,000, of which $15,500 is for borrowed money; assets, stock 
$35,000; receivable $32,000. They were crowded by eastern 
creditors, and since the fire have had a poor trade and bad 
collections, 

LOUISVILLE.—William Hermes, notions, who assigned 
recently, has been attached for ggrq. 

PADUCAH.—Epstein &.Co., notions, have assigned. 

POTTSBORO.—William Orme, general store, has assigned. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.—James Hopkins, boots and shoes, has 
assigned. 


has assigned to 


LOUISIANA. 


CAMPTE.—M. Perot, general store, has been closed by the 
sheriff on several judgments, one being for $2,000 in favor of J. 
P. Harrison, His embarrassment was caused by large advances 
and a short crop, 

HAHNVILLE.—Isidore Jacobs, general store, has peed 
closed by the sheriff. 

NEW ORLEANS.—A. Gouthier, tailor, has been closed by 


the sheriff. 
MAINE. 
BANGOR.—E. Blunt, lumber, who recently failed, owes 
$3,300; assets $350. 
LISBON FALLS.—A. H. Hoyle, fancy goods, will settle in 
insolvency. Liabilities $3,000; assets $1,500. 
PORTLAND.—Samuel H. Lisk, flour, has been attached for 


800, 
MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—R. Sinclair & Co., manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements, have assigned. The house was a very old 
one, founded by R. Sinclair, who retired, and Samuel Cotting- 
ham, Sr., has been the only partner for the past ten years, and 
he had sharp competition 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—Charles A. Railey, butter and cheese, has failed, 
and will settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Charles O. Crane, oils, has been attached for 
$1,000 for rent. 

BOSTON.—Charles Dana & Co., wholesale provisions, have 
failed, and have been attached by A. N. Monroe, one of the 
principal creditors. The liabilities are about $140,000, of which 
about $50,000 is secured by mortgages on real estate. For the 
past two years the business of slaughtering at Brighton, in 
which they were engaged, has proved unremunerative. The 
firm was started in 1870. The greater part of the unsecured 
liabilities is due to A. N. Munroe. James Dana, an uncle, is 
largely on the firm’s paper. 

BOSTON.—Charles F. Dudley, contractor, is in insolvency. 
Liabilities $1.801 ; no available assets. 

BOSTON.—J. A. Howard, trimmings, who recently failed, has 
unsecured liabilities $40,000, of which $18,000 is for merchandise, 
mainly in New York, and $22,0co for borrowed money. His 
house, which cost $40,000, is mortgaged for $20,000, about its 
full value. 

BOSTON.—George W. Reynolds, 
cents. The liabilities are $7,500. 

CAMBRIDGE.—W, F. Bacon, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
failed. 

EAST SOMERVILLE.—Hiram A. Pratt, livery, is offering 
ro cents. 

ESSEX.—William D. Coose, grocer, who recently failed, owes 
$2,000. Nominal assets $400. 

FALL RIVER.—R. Schlostine, cigars, has failed. Liabilities 
$1,500 ; assets very small. 

FOXBORO,.—Ryan & Summer, general store, offer 4o cents. 
Liabilities $17,177 ; nominal assets $19,000 ; actual assets $7,000. 

HAVERHILL.—J. K. Harris, shoe manufacturer, has failed- 

LAWRENCE.—Mrs. John Flynn, grocer, has failed. 

MELROSE.—R. A. Gowell, ice, shows liabilities $4,730, and 
no assets. 

SOMERVILLE.—Henry W. Merritt, machinist, has failed. 
Liabilities about $3,460, of which $2;500 is nominally secured by 
a patent; assets very small. 

SPRINGFIELD.—D. F. Orcutt, jeweler, offers 20 cents. 
Liabilities $2,800; nominal assets $1,400. 

WORCESTER.—The Carroll Machine & Spindle Works, re- 
cently attached, owe $3,000; no unsecured assets. The ma- 
chinery was taken under foreclosure of mortgage. . 

WORCESTER.—S. F. Robinson, tailor, has failed. Liabili- 
ties $6,200; nominal assets $4,500. 


MICHIGAN. : 
ADRIAN.—C. B. Ackley, crockery and notions, has asigned. 
Liabilities $10,000: assets about the same. 
CONSTANTINE.—T. C. Langley, general store, 
securing his relatives, assigned. Liabilities about $10,000. 
DETROIT.—W. H. Baier, furniture, has assigned to S. P. 
Conkling. z 
DETROIT.—James B. Wayne has been appointed receiver of 
Isbell & Merrill, wholesale fish, on the application of the senior 
partner, who claimed that Merrill and wife have been disposing 
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after 





of the firm's effects by bills of sale and otherwise, but to what 
amount he could not state, and he has not been able to find 
them, They owe Mr. Wayne $65,000, principally by loans or 
matters secured by his indorsements. 

EAST SAGINAW.—EF, Zechel, agent, tailor, has assigned to 
George Fliege. Liabilities 83,000 ; assets about $2,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS,—J.G. Fisher & Son, bakers, are srepemted 
to have made an assignment, Liabilities about $1,000; assets 
$200, 

PARIS.—The stock of E. F. Davenport & Brother, grocers, has 
been taken under chattel mortgage. Liabilities $4,000; actual 
assets $1,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH.—Campbell & Smith, general store, have failed. 
They furnished $36,000 worth of supplies to the Anglo-American 
Construction Company, which was building the Chicago, 
Portage & Lake Superior Railroad, and have been unable to get 
their money. The firm started in Duluth in April, 1880, and 
have a branch at Superior, Wis., under the style of Smith, 
Campbell & Co. 

ELK RIVER.—Jameson Brothers, general store and livery, 
have assigned. Liabilities $5,000; assets—stock $2,000; ac- 
counts $2,000, 

MOREHEAD.—Engdahl & Brown, grocers, have failed. 

OSAKIS.—The Pioneer Manufacturing Company has as- 
signed. It was incorporated in March, 1881, with a paid in 


capital of $26,000. 
‘ MISSISSIPPI. 


BRANDON.—Brown & Liles, general store, have failed. 

EDWARD'S DEPOT.—Howitz & Schwartz, general store, 
have assigned and gone out of business. 

HICKORY.—Isaac I, Barber, dry goods and groceries, has 
called a meeting of creditors for the 3oth inst. 

LAUDERDALE.—Klein Brothers, general store, have failed. 
They were controlled by A, Proskauer & Co., of Mobile, Ala., 
to whom they owed $12,000. They started in 1870. 

MERIDIAN .—Love & Thrash, general store, have failed 
and sold out. 

MORTON.—G. Netter, general store, has assigned. Liabili- 
ties $6,000 ; assets $3,500. 

ROLLING FORK.—Aaron Wolf, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

MISSOURI. 
CENTRALIA.—Cosner & Jones, restaurant, have failed. 
CLINTON.—J. M. Jacobs, restaurant, has failed. 

KANSAS CITY.—Sweet, Sieberg & Co., manufacturers’ 
agents, have assigned. 

NEVADA.—N. A. Schofield, grocer, has failed. 

ST. LOUIS.—E. W. Lansing & Co., wholesale liquors, eve 
withdrawn their offer of compromise, having failed to obtain 
the signatures of all their creditors, and several additional 
attachments have taken place. 

ST. LOUIS.—Terry, Hodscon & Co., boot and shoe commis- 
sion, have assigned. 


NEBRASKA. 


GRAFTON.—W. J. Hickox, hardware, who recently failed, 
gave a bill of sale of stock to his wife for $3,900, and also 
mortgaged real estate to her for $600. Creditors have attached 
the stock. 

PONCA.—C. S. Russell, hardware, has assigned to W. H. 
Hunter. Liabilities $800; assets $500. The stock has been 
attached by a creditor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
HEBRON,.—William P. Beede, general store, has failed. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Frederick G. Moses, hats and caps, has 

failed. His sister, who claims to have loaned him $2,000, has 
attached. Assets about $500. 
NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK.—The receiver of C. Nugent & Co., morocco, has 
filed the following report ; Manufactured stock on hand $34,904 ; 
gross total of finished stock sold under receivership from No- 
vember 26, 1881, to January 17, 1882, $90,565 ; cash received from 
November 28 to January 17, $7,005; cash disbursed $22,543; 
balance cash on hand $14,462; total amount of notes on hand 
$64,553; estimated value of goods in New York store $26,748 ; 
unpaid and unsettled merchandise accounts not attached, 
$41,412; unpaid and unsettled merchandise accounts attached 
$22,372. In addition to this is the factory property, in which 
there is believed to be no equity, and the machinery. 


NEW MEXICO. 
SANTA FE.—L. Hirsch & Co., clothing, have been closed 
out by creditors. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY.—Otis A. Gove, grocer, who recently assigned, is 
offering 50 cents. 

BROOKLYN.—J, A. & C, H. Baldwin, furniture, who were 
recently burnt out, are offering to compromise at 50 cents. Lia- 


| bilities $29,758, of which $24,437 are accounts and $5,321 notes ; 


assets nominally $27,000, consisting of good accounts $12,800; 
bad and doubtful accounts $1,700; insurance money $12,500. 

BROOKLYN.—Thomas B. Clifford has been appointed 
receiver of Henrietta S. Jarvis, liquors. 

BROOKLYN.—Talbot & Keenan, painters, assigned on the 
25th inst. to James McCafferty, giving preferences for $725. 

BUFFALO.—Renwick & Franke, plumbers, have assigned to 
Alfred Lyth. 

BUFFALO.—The Jost Brewing Company assigned on the 21st 
inst. to William Wilhelm. The business was established many 
years ago by Francis J. Jost, who cied in 1878, since which time 
it had been carried on. by his granddaughter and her father. 
Liabilities about $35,000; preferences $23,463 for borrowed 
money. It is said the assets are sufficient to pay in full, and 
the business will be continued. 

BUFFALO.—The Solar Oil Company, oil refining, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on March 8 on a judgment for 
$10,492 in favor of Frederick K. Ames for constructing the 
works. The company was incorporated in November, 1880, the 
authorized capital being $50,000, of which $35,000 was paid in. 
The factory cost about $55,000, and is mortgaged for $7,000, The 
concern has been doing no business for some months. 

DEPOSIT.—W. H. Burrows, boots and shoes, assigned on 
the 2qth inst. to Nathan B. Beebe. Liabilities $7,500; assets— 
real estate equity $650; stock $3,000. He prefers all his home 
creditors, about $5,000, 

HEMPSTEAD.—V. K. Smith, grocer, assigned on the 23d 
inst, to George Willets. Liabilities $1,500; nominal assets 
$600; no preferences. He goes out of business, 

HUDSON.—Conklin W. Oakley, grocer, has assigned to 
Charles W. Hinsdale, giving preferences for $1,200, 
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LEROY.—Henry Samuels, clothing, has assigned, Liabili- 
ties $4,500; nominal assets $5,000; preferences $2,295. 

MECHANICSVILLE.—The sale of the property of the 
American Linen Thread Company is advertised for the 31st 
inst. on foreclosure of mortgages and liens held by officers of 
the company. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles H. Atkins, retail hats, assigned 
on the 27th inst. to Samuel Ballenberg. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of William H, Barmore, 
hotel and restaurant, show liabilities $46,361: nominal assets 
$50,100 ; actual assets $31,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Frank Charlton, milk collector, as- 
signed on the 2st inst. to Henry Gottgetreu. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Herman Hirshfield, flowers and fancy 
goods, assigned on the 23d inst. to Adolph Lichtenstein, giving 
preferences for $1,063. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of David Hymes & 
Co., hardware, show liabilities $20,985 ; nominal assets $26,444 ; 
actual assets $20,403. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Jaeger Brothers & Lester, cigar 
manufacturers, show liabilities $22,088; nominal assets $23,384. 
It is thought the assets will realize 75 cents. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of John J. McCor- 
mick, dry goods, show liabilities $7,373; nominal assets $3,183 ; 
actual assets $2,546. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Cornelia E. Noble, retail dry goods, 
etc., assigned on the 26th inst. to William J. Hill, giving pref- 
erences for $2,747; to Bates, Reed & Cooley $1,066; Spelman 
Brothers $209 ; Evertsen Brothers $322; John J? Noble $1,150: 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles Shields’ Sons, lithographers 
and printers, have compromised at 60 cents in indorsed notes at 
thirty, sixty and ninety days. The trade liabilities were $11,000 
and actual assets $8,000. A mortgage for $9,000 and borrowed 
money $13,000 were provided for by the sale of their plant for 
$22,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George A. Snow, manufacturer of 
looking-glasses, assigned on the atst inst. to J. H. Baker, giving 
preferences for $1,200. Liabilities $2,672; assets $2,167. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Abraham Stein, jeweler, assigned on 
the 21st inst. to Abraham M. Stein, giving preferences for 
$10,674. j 

NEW YORK CITY.—D. Van Buskirk & Co., manufacturers 
of soap, assigned on the 26th inst. to Malcolm R. Lawrence 
giving a preference for $400 to Henry Smith. Liabilities $2,500; 
nominal assets about $2,5co ; actual assets about $500. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of William S. Warren, 
plumber, shows liabilities $4,567 ; nominal assets $7,452; actual 
assets $1,668. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Willis H. Young has been appointed 
receiver of the Long Island Fish Company, whose works are at 
Napogue Beach, 

PENN YAN.—D. C. Abeles & Co., dry goods and clothing, 
show liabilities $22,130; nominal assets $22,015; actual assets 
$13,948 ; preferred claims $7,905. 

SCHENECTADY.—W. T. L. Sanders has been appointed 
receiver for the firm of Clute Brothers & Co., iron founders 
etc., on an application by the administrator of the late Mr. 
Astran, a partner inthe firm, The liabilities are $70,203 ; assets— 
stock, machinery, tools, accounts, notes, etc., $66,304; real 
estate less mortgages of $17,000, equity, $20,000; total assets 
$86,304. 

WATERTOWN.—J. S. Robinson, woolen manufacturer, has 
assigned. Liabilities about $18,000. Chattel mortgages for 
$13,948 were filed last November. 

YONKERS.—Frank Kron, grocer, is reported to have failed 
and closed up. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CATAWBA.—The Catawba Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturer of cotton shirtings, has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver. 

FAIR BLUFF.—J. H. Derham, grocer, has assigned. 

HENDERSON.—M. H. Aycock, saloon, has been closed by 
creditors. 

RALEIGH.—J. C. Marcom, grocer, has assigned.  Liabili- 
ties $3,000. Itis thought the assignment may be set aside, as 
it is badly drawn. 

RALEIGH.—Moore & Pegram, grocers, have assigned. 

ROCKY MOUNT.—H. D. Avera, grocer and confectioner, 
has assigned. 

SUNNYSIDE.—Harris & Brother, general store, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 


OHIO. 


BELLAIRE.—Mrs. E. Zeckler & Co., millinery, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $1,800; assets about $300, 


BOWLING GREEN.—William Donaldson, saloon, has 
assigned. 

CELINA,.—G. H. Heffner, grocer, has assigned, Liabilities 
$1, 800. 


CHILLICOTHE.—E. K. Mick, notions, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $1,200. 

CINCINNATI.—J. T. Warren & Co., wholesale fancy 
grocers, have compromised at 25 cents, 5 cents cash, and bal- 
ance equally in six, twelve and eighteen months. 

CLEVELAND.—A meeting of the New York creditors of S 
H. Benedict & Co., wholesale hats and caps, was held on the 
26th inst. in New York. Mr, Benedict submitted a statement 
showing nominal assets—stock $105,000; accounts receivable 
$109,000; bills receivable $14,000; cash $2,800; total $230,800; 
liabilities $189,000; nominal surplus $41,800. The stock pur- 
chased this season, valued at $50,000, is to be returned, and is 
not included in the above statement. The creditors recom- 
mended a settlement at 75 cents in four, eight and twelve 
months, unsecured, or 65 cents, secured, which seemed satis- 
factory to Mr. Benedict. The creditors cut down the valuation 
of the stock’ 25 per cent., and took off $15,000 from the 
receivables, 

CLEVELAND.—Forman & Hanks, Ohio Preserving Com- 
pany, owe $7,510; assets $4,054. 

CLEVELAND.—J. P. Moore, teas, has assigned to J. P. 
Dawley. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS.—The Falls Wire Company has been 
closed by the sheriff, having been involved with the Siemens- 
Anderson Steel Company of Pittsburgh. The company had a 
paid in capital of $42,500. 

DANVILLE,—L. Frost & Son, general store, have assigned 
to Alexander Cassel. 

HANOVERTON.—R. A. Pearce, general store, has assigned. 

MANSFIELD.—Moses Black, dry goods, was closed by the 
sheriff on the 26th inst. He lost his trade recently, on account 
of two of his clerks having been taken with small-pox, 

MIAMISBURG.—Daniel Grusser, grocer, has assigned. 

OTTAWA.—Gideon Steiner, warehouse, has assigned, 
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SANDUSKY.—Lee & Bowen, boots and shoes, have been 
closed by the sheriff on a levy for $800. The stock was chattel 
mortgaged for $1,500. The unsecured creditors will, it is 
thought, realize very little. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Mrs. James Carr, dry goods and notions, 


has assigned to S. A. Bowman. Liabilities $3,000; assets 
$2,000 
WALDO.—F. M. Drake, miller, has assigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CLIFTON HEIGHTS.—John A, Springer, manufacturer of 
cotton goods, is reported to have failed, and a meeting of credi- 
tors is called for the 28th inst. 

GREENVILLE.—W. J. Sutton, of W. J. Sutton & Co., 
ware, has failed. 

KRICK’'S MILLS.—John K. Derr, grist and saw mill, has 
been sold out by the sheriff. Liabilities $15,000; assets $8,000 ; 
preferences $13,000. 

OIL CITY.—D. G. Stilwell, grocer, has assigned. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The stock, fixtures, etc., of the weekly 
illustrated paper entitled Life, published by Charles J. Arms, 
are advertised to be sold out by the constable on the 3oth inst., 
on claims for $533. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Arnold, manufacturer of blank 
books, who was recently burnt out, has been attached by J. C. 
Abbott, his bookkeeper, for $5,500, money loaned. His mer- 
chandise liabilities are $8,000. He lost $6,700 by the fire, but the 
insurance appraisers made it $5,000, The sheriff's sale is 
advertised for February 1. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Richard Conlon, flour and feed, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on the goth inst. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Owen Evans, dry goods, was sold out 
by thesheriff on the 24th inst., and everything is said to have 
been bought in for Mr. Evans’ benefit. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John M. Hanselt, baker, was adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—James Nolan, manufacturer of cotton 
and woolen goods, who failed last May, and obtained an exten- 


hard- 


sion extending from six to fifteen months, and upon whose 
property several attachments were subsequently made, called a 
meeting of his creditors on the 25thinst. It is said the trustees, 
under the mortgage of May 26 last, given by Mr, Nolan to secure 
the claims of certain creditors, have foreclosed, and the said 
mortgage judgment obtained thereon for $58,121, and the prop- 
erty is advertised to be sold by the sherift on February 9. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Rothermel & Reger, coal, are offering 
to compromise with unsecured creditors at 30 cents—io cents 
Secured creditors represent 
Liabilities are about 


each, in two, four and six months. 
$4,621, and they expect to be paid in full. 
$10,000; nominal assets $5,090. 
PITTSBURGH.—The sheriff's sale of the property of the 
Siemens-Anderson Steel Company has been concluded, the 
prices realized being remarkably advantageous to the company. 
The stockholders were in consultation on the 27th inst., and a 
proposition to the banks was under consideration, and if the 
latter regard it as favorable, it will probably be accepted and 
business resumed. 
READING.—H. b. Powell, jeweler, has been closed by the 
sheriff on executions for $1,809. 
SHOEMAKERSVILLE,—W. F. 
ware, has been closed by the sheriff, 
WARREN.—Morningstar Brothers, carriage makers, have 


Burkhart, stoves and tin- 


assigned, 
RHODE ISLAND. 

NEWPORT.—James Rudolph, carpenter, has failed. 

PAW TUCKET.—Henry S. Lawton, teas, has failed. 

SLOCUMVILLE.—William N. Rose, general store, has as- 
signed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

BENNETTSVILLE.—L. D. & L. K. Hamer, dry goods, have 
failed. Liabilities $15,000; actual assets about $4,500. 

BLACKVILLE.—W. J. Martin, general store, has called a 
meeting of creditors. 

CAMDEN.—H. Ellis, groceries and liquors, has assigned. 

CHESTER.—E. O. Somers & Co,, general store, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

DONNALDSVILLE.—Higgins & Agnew, general store, have 
assigned. Liabilities $2,500; nominal assets $600; preferred 
claims $1,200. 

GAFFNEY’S.—W. J. C. Roberts, general store, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

GRAHAM'S,.—R. W. D. Rowell, general store, has assigned. 

GREENVILLE.—J. H. Winstock, clothing, who recently 
assigned, owes $4,625 ; assets, stock $2,800. 

NEWBURY. —S. P. Boozer, hardware, is offering to compro- 
mise at 33 cents. 

PENDLETON.—J. A. H. 


ssigned, 
Where TENNESSEE. 
CHATTANOOGA.—Philip Frech & Co., tanbark, staves, 
etc, have failed. Liabilities $16,000; nominal assets $20,000 ; 
actual assets about $12,000. 
MEMPHIS.—W. C, Norman, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 
RUTLEDGE,—Cunningham & Co., general store, have as- 


TEXAS. 
McDADE.—Oscar Nash, grocer, has assigned. 
POTTSTOWN.—William Ormes, grocer, has assigned. 
VERMONT. 

CAVENDISH.—M. C. Terry & Co., general store, have sus- 
pended, and the store is closed. Liabilities about $8,000; nom- 
inal assets $5,000; real assets $2,000, 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND.-—S. W. Farrar, drugs, has assigned. He had 

been in business twelve years, and owned his store, which is 


Brinsden, general store, has 


signed. 


mortgaged. 
RICHMOND.—H. 


signed. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
CHARLESTOWN.—T. W. Mitchell, grocer, has assigned. 
WHEELING.—John Q. Adams, grocer, has failed. 

WISCONSIN. 

AHNAPEE.—N. W. Bates, drugs, has assigned to F. Swaty 
his father-in-law. 

APPLETON,.—Franklin E. Adsil, millinery, is reported to 
have assigned. Liabilities $3,600; nominal assets $3,800. 

KENOSHA.—Laner & Becker, tailors, have assigned to J. B. 
Kupfer. Liabilities $3,500; assets $2,000. 

SUPERIOR,—Smith, Campbell & Co., general store, have 
failed, 


Kosenberg, cigar manufacturer, has as- 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
DERBY.—Thomas Miller & Co., general store, who recently 
assigned, owes $65,000. 
FOX CREEK.—D. A. Bourgeois, general store, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
ORILLIA.—Wanner & Co., boots and shoes, have assigned. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL.—King, Atwell & Co., commission merchants, 
are offering to compromise at 45 cents. 

MONTREAL,.—McGauyran, Tucker & McDowell, lumber. 
have assigned. The liabilities are reported at $200,000. 

MONTREAL,.—Mrs, J. Scanlan, grocer, has failed. 

NEW CARLISLE.—C, Hamilton & Co., general store, are 
offering to compromise at 15 cents. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
CHARLOTTETOWN.—The examination of the Bank of 
Prince Edward Island shows overdrawn accounts $563,691. It 
is estimated that the bank will loss $300,000. 
SUMMERSIDE.—Clark & Roblee, dry goods, have failed. 
Liabilities $20,000. They offer 35 cents. 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN.—Nathan Peck, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, died on the 26th inst., from injuries received by 


being run over. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA,—The following firms were burnt out in the recent 
fire: Benjamin Brothers, wholesale tobacco; F. E. Block, 
wholesale grocer, loss $g5,000, insurance $60,000; L. Cohen & 
Co., wholesale liquors, loss $30,000, insurance $15,000; Camp, 
bell & Johnson, saloon; Richard Cassidy, cigar manufacturer ; 
Dunn, Johnson & Co., wholesale grocers; Aaron Haas & 
Brother, merchandise brokers ; Howard, Wood & Co., wholesale 
tobacco and cigars ; Hubbard Brothers, publishers ; J. L. Keith, 
Wilson House; J. R. Merchant, wholesale grocer; W. C. Neff 
& Co., manufacturers soap; John Stephens & Co., wholesale 
groceries and commission ; Wellhouse & Sons, wholesale paper 


and flour bags. 
ILLINOIS. 
BUSHNELL.—W. F. 
closing up. 
LEWISTON.—The First National Bank has elected Henry 
Phelps president, in place of G. S. King. 


INDIANA. 
KOKOMO.—Ward & Sumption, 
Sumption & Son continue, 
TERRE HAUTE.—Havens & Geddes, dry goods, who were 
recently burnt out, lose $25,000; fully insured. 
TERRE HAUTE.—R. L. Thompson, miller, is dead. 


1OWA. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS.—Empkie & McDoel, wholesale hard- 
ware, have dissolved. Empkie & Co. succeed. 
KEOKUK,—I,. N. Stern & Co., clothing, have dissolved. 
Weil & Co. succeed. 
MAQUOKETA.—The First National Bank has elected T, 
E. Connell president, in place of P. Mitchell. 


KANSAS. 
MEDICINE LODGE,—The Medicine Valley Bank has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $50,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

HU DSON.—The Hudson National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $100,000. L. T. Jefts is president, and George 
A. Lloyd cashier. 

LANCASTER.—The Lancaster National Bank has elected 
H. C, Greeley president, in place of G. W. Howe. 


MICHIGAN. 
CHEBOYGAN,.—Rollo & Hitchcock, bankers, have sold out. 
GRAND HAVEN.—Wyman & Buswell, lumber, have been 

succeeded by Buswell, Cairns & Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—The Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank has 
reorganized, under the style of the Fourth National Bank, and 
the capital has been increased from $200,000 to $300,000, 

GREENVILLE.—N, Slaght has retired from Le Roy, Moon 
& Co., bankers. The remaining partners continue under the 
same style. 

MUSKEGON.—Thomas Byrne, of Blodgett & Byrne, lumber, 


died on the 27th inst. 
MISSOURI. 

KARSON CITY.—Gregory & Co., wholesale grocers, have 
dissolved. 

RICH HILL.—M., S, Cowles & Co., clothing, have incor- 
porated as the M. S, Cowles Mercantile Company, with a capital 
stock of $75,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—Catchings & Co., wholesale grocers and cotton 
factors, have consolidated with C. H. Sawyer, under the style of 
Catchings, Sawyer & Co, 

ST, LOUIS.—J. & T. Swallow, dealers in dry goods, notions, 
etc., have sold out to Edwin Pardridge, of Chicago, 

ST. LOUIS.—The Kehlor Milling Company has been incor- 
porated, with a gapital of $100,000, 

NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA.—Nave, McCord & Brady, wholesale grocers, have 
dissolved. James McCord, John S. Brady and W. H. McCord 
continue the business under style of McCord, Brady & Co. 


NEW YORK. 

BINGHAMTON.—Butler & Wilcox, manufacturers of cigars, 
have dissolved. Each continues. 

DUNKIRK.—The Merchants’ National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $100,000. L. Fullagar is president, 
and John H. Lascelles cashier, 

LYONS,—D. S. Chamberlin has been elected president of the 
Lyons National Bank. 

MOHAWK.—The National Mohawk Valley Bank so elected 
Eli Fox president, in place of D. Burgess. 

MONTICELLO.—The National Union Bank has elected 
srael P. Tremain president, in place of A. C. Niven. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Wright has withdrawn from 
Charles C. Reed & Co., varnish, and Mr. Reed continues alone 
under the same firm style. 

SYRACUSE,—E. B. Culver, of Culver Brothers & Co., whole- 
sale paper, is cead. 

UTICA.—E, 5S, Brayton has been elected president of the 
Second National Bank, in place of T, S, Faxton, deceased, 


Davey & Co., wholesale cigars, are 


carriages, have dissolved. 





UTICA.—Robert Middleton has been elected president of the 
Globe Woolen Company, in place of T. S. Faxton, deceased. 
WESTERNVILLE.—The Westernville Union Store has sold 
out to Reese & Remove. 
OHIO. 


BUCYRUS.—Rouss & Feiring, general store, have cissolved. 
Monmett, Feiring & Co. succeed. 

CINCINNATI.—McAlpin, Polk & Co., wholesale dry goods, 
have been succeeded by George W. McAlpin & Co. 

LANCASTER.—The Hocking Valley National Bank has 
elected Theodore Mithoff president, in place of G. A. Mithoff. 

MIDDLETOWN.—The First National Bank ‘has elected D. 
MeCallay president, in place of S. V. Curtis. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The Springfield National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $100,000, P. P. Mast is president, 
and Charles A. Harris cashier. 

ZANESVILLE.—H. & F. Blandy, engine builders, have dis- 
solved. F. J. L. Blandy succeeds. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CAN NONSBURG,—The Cannonsburg Savings Bank is about 
to reorganize as the Cannonsburg Bank (Limited). 

HARMONY.—E. Mellon has been elected president of the 
Harmony National Bank, in place of J. Dumbach. 

LEBANON.—The copartnerships under the firm names of 
R. W. Coleman's Heirs and R. W. Coleman's Heirs & Co. 
have been dissolved. The business of manufacturing pig iron 
at Donaghmore—Bird, Coleman & Cornwall—furnaces, will be 
continued by Anne C, Alden, Margaret C. Freeman and Sarah 
H. Coleman under the firm name of R. W. Coleman’s Heirs, 
and under the management of William C, Freeman, R. Percy 
Alden and Edward C. Freeman, attorneys in fact, with William 
C. Freeman as general manager. 

LEBANON.—The First National Bank has elected Horace 
Brock president, in place of A. Brock, 

LOCK HAVEN.—The interest of R. G, Cook, deceased, in 
the firm of Pardee & Cook, lumber, has been purchased by A. 
Pardee, who has associated with Barton Pardee under the style 
of A. Pardee & Son. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Collins & Co., wholesale lumber, have 
dissolved by the death of Levin P. Collins, which occurred on 
the 20th inst. The surviving partners continue under the style 
of Lukens & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Joseph Deveney, of Deveney & Hitze- 
roth, iron founders, died on the 24th inst. 

PITTSBURGH.—Hodge, Goddard & Co., wholesale jewelry, 
have dissolved. Hill, Goddard & Co. succeed, 

PITTSBURGH. —Isaac Taylor, wholesale dry goods, has 
changed to Isaac Taylor, Son & Co. 

SCOTTDALE.—P. S. Louck & Co., 
Ruth & Stoner. 


lumber, have sold out to 


TENNESSEE. 
MURFREESBORO.—The Stone’s River National Bank has 
elected William N, Doughty president, in place of J. J. C. 


Haynes. 
TEXAS. 
MEXIA,—Oliver & Griggs, bankers, have sold out to J. L. 
and L, P. Smith and D. M. Pendergast, who take possession 


February 1. a a 
WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE.—R. Richter, of Jacobi & Richter, is dead. 
































LHVA TORS 


Oris Broruers & Co., 


STANDARD go tae ae AND STEAM ELEVAT! 
OR ALL PURPOSES, 


No. 348 BRoaDWay, NEW York. 


FERTILIZERS. 
_ BAKER & BRO, 


fT. Established 1850. . : 


No. 215 Pearl Street, New Bi 


COMPLETE MANURES® 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, one 7 
Trees, and every farm crop. it 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and are are pre- 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant faa it Tequires, i 
and in the correct proportions. Wonderful results have | 
obtained by their use. * Ammoniated Su : 
‘Pelican’ Bone Fertilizer, we meuniere the above from pure 


bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone. e Agricultural Chen 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts i interes 
to planters mailed on application. S 





FREE FROM ODOR, 3 

Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CROPS, ~ 
Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed Free. mo 
GEORGE B, FORRESTER, wes | 

188 PEARL ST,, NEW r YORK, 


PERUVIAN GUANO, oa 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


The undersi, oa offers to the trade Peruvian Guano imported 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and quali 
For particulars and prices apply to oes 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine St., New York. 
[Successor to Hopson, Hurtapo & Co.) in " 














We Now Offer For Sale 
O. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO 


FROM THE LOBOS DERQSLT By. 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate eh oe: 
having been bought from Messrs. RICHA 

who are now the consignees of Peruvian Guano 
contains about 5% per cent. of Ammonia ret tsgaeady 
Phosphate of Lime. IMPORTED DIREC caeeeeatete 


VOSS BROTHERS, aA 
No. 50 SouTH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, ‘Mp. ¥ 


“F 


: ve,” 
Rv ee, iS 


% 








ELLER; HIRSH NO COn 7 


18 LIBERTY STREET, | 69 EXCHANGE PLACE, by 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE, 


Fertilizer Materials of all kinds, — : 





BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 








COLORADO. 
CANON CITY Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER....... ..Colorado National Bank, 
LEADVILEE as sehsmes cocees First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
HARTEORD Sinsonueerreses« American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MACON aioe siraiceainnts aise rast R. F, Lawton, 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGOM nase nenn enter Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE...........- Central Ilhnois Banking and Sav 
ings Association, 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON Merchants National Bank. 


Sioux National Bank. 

Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANG..........-. Union National Bank. 


MINNESOTA, 
MARSHALD ivcsiecs ess yriha Lyon County Bank, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
MEREDIAN  sidteneteettete ts Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 


MISSOURI. 
KAWSAS CUD Wiswssenianners Bank of Kansas City, 


NEBRASKA, 


Hopkins & Willard. 
LN .. First National Bank. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co,)....... Watson Parrish. 


NEW YORK, 


ss BY Baldwin & Co. 

.. Watson & Neyhart. 
..Bank of Buffalo, 

.. The Bank of Hornellsville. 
-City Bank of Rochester. 
Third National Bank. 


SIOUX CITY.. 
STORM LAKE 










...- Jefferson County National Bank 
OHIO, 


CANTON ars ccc auceeee G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND). ca. .ee-ess Henry Wick & Co, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH 4 scone ns Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH ... ‘i hee City National Bank, 
PITTSBU n Bank. 





RGH 
BITTSBURGH (South Side). . ae & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


GEORGETOWN ..........-. R. E, Fraser, 
TENNESSEE. 
NASTIVELLE occisies sets ts <7 Third National Bank. 






MEMPHIS.. .-First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 

FORT WORTH tobe ccsfensres City National Bank, 

MARSHALL oi ccestses «++++--Garrett & Key. 

REORAR CANA eames weesmiona Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 

TYLER ...--- Williams & Bonner. 





Waco National Bank, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
+s+.....5econd National Bank.. 


MORGANTOWN.. 
PARKERSBURG...,,., ....Second National Bank, 
































A. AUSTELL, Z. A. RICE, ey 5 
Pres. Atlanta Nat. B’k, Pres, Concord Factory, me aa 


Sf ee & RICE, 
COTTON BUYERS, 


H. H. STARR, 
WITH AUSTELL & RICE, i ATLANTA, cA, 


Orders from Spinners and Exporters solicited, _ 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


J. 1. Mipp.eton. j. W. Wii 5 
lL. MIDDLETON & CO., ed 
* COTTON AND SOUTHERN Nis DUCE » 





COMMISSION MERCHA 
No. 25 SouTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of ‘sp Ss 
futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpool == 


7S eae 


SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSIO. 


W. fF. HOUSTON & CO., 
MERCHANDISE 





we . 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA Sr., SAN Feawerseo. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost lai 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and Horas bay 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern’ n 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 











NEW YORK COMMISSION, 


FE dA. KENT (COS 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


POOLE, KENT & CO., A. KENT & CO, 
Cuicaco, ILL, St. Louis, Mo, — 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and Provis ons. 
Buy and Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the above; 


markets. 
138 New Street, New York, — ' 


REPRESENTING 


M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, Cuic 





H,. PARKS, Grain Broker, 





HAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, — 


No. 47 EXCHANGE. PLACE, NEW 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chi 


Yor 


“ae 





—— 
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| NEW YORK COMMISSION. 





ce ee ee Ci—e=t 





























7 oN RY, MENEZ, « &* CO}, 


GENERAL 
7 Commission Merchants, 
xe ‘ 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


we Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


—— —_ 


Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 


" CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 

CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
ht and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 

_ at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co, 








Lucius Hopkins SMITH, 
HARLES D. MILLER, Amos T, Dwicut, Special, 


Omi MS, DWIGHT & CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 


_ Commission Merchants, 


iSTAVUS C, HOPKINS. 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


B 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
oo contracts. 





_ RoBert TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 


4 Oper  LANNAHILE & CO., 
7 Cotton Commission Merchants, 


f COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
ts contracts. 





¥ 








Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 


UJ 7ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
¢ contracts. 








°"G 


Louis Monyo, Jr. 
4 oy ours MON FO, FR.,"& CO., 
iw Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
oe P. O. Box 2478. 


Louts Monjo, Sr. 


* 





. MACAULAY. A. J. MACAULAY. 


ys Aa CS CO}, 
; Commission Merchants, 


No. 22 Witiiam Srreet, New York. 


Particular attention ba to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
Bc ge for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 
. 








& 


 POBERT MOORE CO., 
aaa. > Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


future delivery will receive best attention. 
iP, 








“CLOHNSTON BROS., 
‘Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


_ Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
s uture contracts, 





H.W. FARLEy. ROBERT W. GOLSAN. J. H. FaRvey. 


‘al 
.' AREY .& CO. 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


Pwo ig2 PEARL STREET, New York. 


P. O. Box 3909. 


_ Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
delivery of Cotton. 


» 





my Oe. LOW Or CO, 
f Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





F. CRUMBIE, 
gy COTTON, 
; P No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


. Special attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
- COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 


4 





| TJ 7ALDRON & TAINTER, 


} } COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
by New YorK,. 
_ Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 





R. PRESTON & CO., 
* COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


cular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


i - } 
_ Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 


Room 9, 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





TL; EVERINGHAM_& CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, I11. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special SAT yap va regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


Pp Ae As LORIVER oS CO:, 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. F. Ives. F, R. SPEAR. 


OFENOGRLG EH TON EG Cite 
Successors to Low BroTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 


Epwarb A, DRIVER. 





& 


YELD LINDLEY COs 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore, 


EpwArD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


oo La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Hove 
J7OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 


Se 
S. D, FOSS, E. B, STRONG, Jo> REYNOLDS. 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





Established 1865. 
FE ALARIMINIE i CO., 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


No. 122 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell futures on margins. 





& 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. 
pa W. RUMSEY 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 


Cor; 





TILES, GOLDY & McMAHAN, 
PROVISION DEALERS 
AND 


General Commission Merchants, 
No. 133 LA SALLE STREET, 


JOSIAH STILES. ISAIAH GOLDY, 
PERLEY G. STILES. CHICAGO, TL. OLIVER M’MAHAN. 





ORDER, @ LOLDEIN “E-= COs, 
PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 


WANDLER-BROWN CO., 
Grain, Seeds and Live Stock 


COMMISSION, 


Grain and Provisions for future delivery bought and sold on margins 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, No. 133 LASALLE STREET, 
Rooms ge ae and Room 17, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. CHICAGO, ILL, 
0. KENYON G2 GOs 


Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. ‘ 





GC. WMCLACRY  & COs, 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


WM. M. Prick, - - - ~- late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S. G. PRICE, - - - - - lateof Wm. M, Price & Co, 


formerly Sec’y & Treas. St, 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - 4 ; Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


PRES MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL S?., St. Louis, Mo. 
Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


G0z54™ OF 





CORB IE CO, 
COMMISSION 
PROVISIONS AND 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


R 13 beh TAO OM OW Eh Cok al OX OsaR 
: BROKERS, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 21 N. MAIN St., St. Louts, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 


GRAIN, COTTON, 








Mle PLACE 
COTTON BUYER, 


No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





PS & GALIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 

Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for arp x 
cash, or future delivery on margins. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E, GLENNY. AtTwoop VIOLETT 


LENNY VIOLEL I, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, 


¢. 
& 


NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 
Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York. 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





'AMUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


‘No. 187, GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SmirH EDWARDS 
Co, 
HEnry HEnrTzZ, N. Y., 2x Commendam. 





& B. BEER, 
: COTTON, 
Oil and Oil Cake, and Meal Merchants, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders for future delivery executed in New Orleans, New York 
and Liverpool. 





OPN GE oO CIO) ars 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ, 
ALEx. G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y 


Deere Lame CC Ons 
COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York, 





S. SMITH & BRO., 
* COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co,, in New York. Cash 
advanceS made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AY LY &: ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


urchase and sale of Cotton for 


Special attention given to 
ew Orleans and New York. 


future delivery on margins in 





R. G. Busu. E. F. PeRILLoux, 


USH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool, 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt. FE. F. GOLSAN, Manager. 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Paid up Capital, $30,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS, 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos, O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O'Connor & Co, MAx Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville, A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F. Gotsan, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. , 





INCORPORATED. Paid up Capital, $25,000. 


EMPHTIS BOARD OF TRADE 
286 Front St., M EMPHIS, TENN. 
HUGH MCcCREA, President. 
E. A. KEELING, Manager. J. M. LANIER, Secretary. 
DEALERS IN 


Cotton,. Grain and Provisions 
ON COMMISSION. 


Will make a specialty of executing orcers for the purchase or 
sale of contracts for the future delivery of Grain and Provisions 
in the Chicago market, and for Cotton for future delivery in the 
New York market. Correspondence solicited, Send for circular. 





es H. ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. 


Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS; 





BOUIN FONICS. (GO CO.. 
Cotton Buyers 


FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 


No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


(eae POOR TLS: 
Cotton Buyer, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Liberal advances on Cotton consigned to Messrs. WHITNEY, 


PousLAND & Co., Boston, Mass. 








i) (FON GUNDELL & MAYHOFF,. 
f Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
CoTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW York. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans, 


J. A. HUNT, Cc. C. HEIN, 


J. T. FARGASON, 
IT. FARGASON & CO., 
Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 


Factors, 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 FRONT St., 


R, A. PARKER, 





NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 
4A A. PATON & CO., 
4 . + ~ . 
Buyers of Cotton for Foreign 
Account, 
No. § MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A. A. PATON & CO. 
No, 409% North Third Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


eae -AeB) PATON; 
-and < No, 28 Knowsley Build'g, 
) ( LIVERPOOL. 





ILL, FONTAINE & CO., 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No. 116 SouTH MAIN Srt., St, Louts, Mo. 





—ATSON “SS °0ALEL, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Watson & HILL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Watson & Co.,, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG, 


Cotton Buyers and Commission Merchants, 


{2 Advances on consignments to WATSON & Co., Liverpool. 








BUFFALO COMMISSION. 





PEPER fa ALE Ore CO., 
GRAIN DEALERS 
- AND 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BuFFALo, N. Y. 





WV 5 gapendenones BRUCE, &. CO., 
7 Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N, Y, 
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EW YORK BELTING AND 
PACKING COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 
y . 5 . 
Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 
In every form adapted to Mechanical Purposes, comprising 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEADING 
AND SUCTION HOSE, 


“TEST” HOSE.—This extra quality of Hose is made ex- 
pressly for Steam Fire Engine use, and will stand a pressure of 
400 pounds per square inch. 

ANTISEPTIC RUBBER-LINED LINEN HOSE.—The 
lightest Hose manufactured for use on Hand or Steam Fire 
Engines. Will stand a pressure of 300 pounds per square inch. 

CAR SPRINGS of a superior quality, and of all the various 
sizes used. 

SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS for grinding and 
polishing metals. The Original Solid Emery Wheel, of which 
all other kinds are imitations and greatly inferior. 


CAUTION,—Our name is stamped sag ive on all our best 
Standard Belting, Packing and Hose. uy that only. The 
best is the cheapest. 


Warehouse: 37 & 38 Park Row, New York. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, TREASURER, 





YB PLES: DIAS. Ll On tas 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 





I i Greene” ee 1C0:, 
Manufacturers ot 


THE SWEETLAND CHUCK, 
New Haven, Conn. 


PROFESSIONAL. 











Atte”, HEMENWAY & SAVAGE, 
L 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 





5 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
/ YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 





& WHITE, 
Solicitors, 


Hf Va IX, NOBLE 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
Attorney, 


LJENRY W. 
CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 


Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C. Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York ; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





HARTER, 





Pea RLES A. FINKBINE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


4o3 COURT AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 





OHN H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Sess & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Nit THANIEL FOOTE, 
el Attorney and Counsellor, 


47 POWERS BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 





Oia ti RD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, 


ig 


Collections promptly made. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





CARSCALLEN, 
Barrister, Notary, &c. 
HAMILTON, Canapba, 





alate McNAB & MULKERN, 
Barristers, Attorneys, &c., 
LONDON, Canapba, 





V/ ICHAEL GRU, 
wi Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


44 Court STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


iy W. 


MADISON STREET, 
\f ULOCH, TILT, McARTHUR & 
vi CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


TORONTO, ONT, 
J. CROWTHER, JR, 





MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





S. W. cor. Kinc & Cuurcu Sts., 
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The Fepruary number of The International Review will pty wv 
tain articles from the following well known contributors : ea 


Me 


IVAN PETROFF, of California, now the unquestioned authori 2 
on Alaska, will give the first published Piet of his Peoria! be 
plorations in that region, made under the auspices of the 
United States Government, in an article of unusual interest 
and value, presenting } 

“ ALASKA AS IT JS,## 


oe 

JULIUS H. WARD, of Massachusetts, in view of the Webster 
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relations to the constitutional life of the nation, in : ‘ka 

: “DANIEL WEBSTER TO-DAY.” . 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, a delegate of the 
British, and American Foreign Unitarian Association to the 
oe Consistory at Kolozsvar,’’ contributes. bs 

‘A WORD ABOUT HUNGARY.” 


AUSTIN BIERBOWER, of Illinois, counsel for Dr, 1 
in his recent trial by the Methodist Church for heresy suas, 
tributes a ee showing the weakness and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as well as its possibilities 
and opportunities. It is a remarkably clear and lawyer-like 

resentation of the case of aay 
‘DR. THOMAS AND THE METHODIST CHURCH.” — 


RAFAEL A. BAYLEY, of the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, who has for seven years been collecting material for a 
ogegs cA eT OGoe aaa the first official == 

sv NAL LOAN i 
THE UNITED STATES,” pa . 
[This article is illustrated with a handsome double-paged 
diagram. ] ia 

Jupce JOHN R. McBRIDE contributes an interesting view of 
the Mormon question, based mainly on personal knowledge. | 
Judge McBride crossed the plains in 1846, was a member of 
the 38th Congress, and afterwards Chief Justice of Idaho— 
resigning the Bench for the Bar—and for the last ten ears” 
has practiced law in Salt Lake City, It is important to owe 
what he thinks of Pa 

“UTAH AND MORMONISM.” 7 : 
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S. N. D. NORTH, Special Agent of the Census on Newaps r 
Statistics, treats this subject in a manner never attempted 
before in any magazine or eee in his essay on seg 
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Ole S OF THE WEEK. 


) On Monday of this week the suspension of the 
Union Generale bank of Paris was announced. 
| With the first tidings came the explanation that 
- the suspension was only until the general meeting 
of stockholders, which was to be held yesterday ; 
but with yesterday came the tidings that the 
French Tribunal of Commerce had formally 
declared the bank’s failure, and on Thursday a 
notice was issued to the effect that, owing to the 
failure, the promised meeting of stockholders 
would not be held. On the heels of this came a 
dispatch announcing the arrest of M. Bontoux, 
president, and M. Feder, manager, of the Union 
Generale, and that legal proceedings are to be 
instituted against seVeral of the directors. Bail 
has been refused, says the dispatch, in the cases 
of MM. Bontoux and Feder. The failure of this 
bank, and the proceedings which follow, are no 
_ more than the logical outcome of the wild specu- 
lation which has been the marked feature of the 
French loan and stock markets during the last 
year. The Union Generale, operating on a 
‘notoriously inflated capital, set out to bolster up 
_ various kinds of enterprises with which, directly, 
legitimate banking should have had nothing to 
do. The style of banking indicated was facilitated 
by the recent rapid development of deposit bank- 
ing in France. The Union Generale, and other 
banks as well, suddenly came into possession of 
greatly increased lines of deposits, the increase 
of the broken bank being from about $6,000,000 
in 1878 to deposits of $28,000,000 at the close of 
the last year. Starting out in 1878 with a nom- 
inal capital of $5,000,000, only one-quarter of 
which was paid up, the capital was doubled, on 
paper, in the following year. In the next year 
the capital was again doubled, though, as before, 
nly a fractional part was paid in. As indicated, 
ery influences which led to the advance of 
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the institution have contributed to its downfall, 
and at the same time to the wholesome bursting 
of the entire speculative bubble. The sudden 
increase in bankers’ deposits placed at the dis- 
posal of M. Bontoux and others large amounts of 
other people’s money, and, following upon the 
speculation which was induced, there comes a 
check to the growth of deposit banking itself. 
This, however, will only be temporary, and the 
development indicated must go on. This ten- 
dency is in the direction of economizing the use 
of gold by an increase of banking facilities. 
That such a growth is inevitable, we have already 
pointed out. 





It is apparent that the fever of speculation 
which has been raging at Paris and Vienna and 
elsewhere on the continent was primarily caused 
by the extreme readiness of capital to rush into 
stock speculation immediately following the 
general revival of prosperity in the winter of 
1879-80. The increased activity of legitimate 
industry and trade came afterwards, and with 
this a settling of prices on the stock exchanges 
both in Europe and America. From this it is 
reasonably certain that the values of even the 
so-called investment securities at New York and 
London and on the continent have been in a 
measure speculative. The most careful inquiry, 
therefore, should precede the purchase of such 
securities in the belief that they are to speedily 
advance to the quotations of six months ago, 
Having come into existence, the bursting of the 
speculative bubble on the continent is, on the 
whole, to be welcomed. 





Our telegraphic advices as summarized on the 
73d page denote increased activity in general 
trade throughout the United States. As indicated 
below and in our general review on the eighth 
page, the speculators have difficulty in sustain- 
ing prices on the New York Stock Exchange. 
We see no sufficient reason to believe that the 
general trade prosperity at home and abroad is to 
receive any serious check through the bursting 
of speculative bubbles on the continent. 


Despite the extremely unfavorable condition of 
affairs in Europe, which has brought us a heavy 
amount of our own securities, and made it profit- 
able to export gold, the New York stock market 
has been held up firmly, and the prices of such 
stocks as were most under clique control have 
been smartly advanced. The leader on the bull 
side has been Mr. Gould, who, on Saturday 
morning last, suddenly announced through the 
customary channel that he had been buying stocks 
since his return from the west, and was now pre- 
pared to go in and lift prices. At the same time the 
more unfavorable news coming from Paris caused 
the dissolution of a pool of other large operators 
who had formed their plans for the same object. 
Most of them thought it a better time to sell than 
to buy, but Mr. Gould and his following have 
proved equal to the task of holding up the 
market. The drag upon it has been the per- 
sistent refusal of the Vanderbilt stocks to advance 
beyond a few fractions. No bull movement is 
considered to be anything but a flurry unless 
these stocks go up. The export of gold was less 
than two millions, and only a little will go out 
to-morrow, as the rates of exchange are scarcely 
high enough yet to make it move freely. Interest 
rates, however, have risen somewhat, and given 
a shake to the speculation“in grain and cotton. 
Should they continue to rise, exports may be 
resumed, and gold exports would cease. 


An analysis of the national debt statement for 
January again reveals a satisfactory condition of 


the government treasury. The reduction of na- 
tional indebtedness during January amounted to 
$12,978,836.36, against an average monthly debt 
reduction since July 1 of $12,583,700. If this 
ratio is kept up during the remaining five months 
of the fiscal year the total annual reduction will 
have amounted to $149,000,000. For the past 
seven months there have been $88,000,000 of the 
public debt paid off. There are about $144,000,000 
of available cash on hand, some $12,000,000 less 
than on January 1 last. This is due to large sums 
having been paid on account of semi-annual in- 
terest charges and increased expenditures conse- 
quent upon the opening of Congress. It is a 
notable fact that there are 4,400,000 more silver 
dollars in the treasury now than on January 1, 
the total being $72,500,000. In gold coin and 
bullion there was a decrease during the past 
month of $13,000,000, while the increase in 
United States 
$5,000,000. The receipts during January were 
$33,444,137, against $29,473,070 in January, 1881. 
This represents an increase of nearly $4,000,000 
from customs, nearly $700,000 from internal rey- 
enue, with a slight falling off in miscellaneous 
receipts. The ordinary expenditures during the 
month were $12,800,000 against $13,500,000 in 
January last year. : 


and national bank notes is 


At a meeting of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, on Thursday, the chairman of the 
committee on the Bankrupt law presented an 
extended report, which was unanimously accepted. 
The report began with a record of the progress 
made in Congress relative to adequate bankruptcy 
legislation. The congressional Sub-Judiciary 
Committee, to which was delegated the work of 
conferring and corresponding with representative 
business men to gain the sense of the public on 
the question, it appears, have prepared a report 
which is in the hands of the Judiciary Committee. 
This will not be made public until the latter are 
ready to lay the whole matter before Congress. 
The belief is expressed that this will be at an 
early day. The Chamber of Commerce commit- 
tee, however, feel called on to state that the prin- 
cipal difficulties in the way of the enactment of a 
bankrupt law, adapted to the needs of the whole 
country, are deeply rooted. This is illustrated 
by recalling the deficiencies of the original 
Lowell bill, thought at the time to be equal to 
any emergency in all parts of the United States, 
and which proved on examination, say the com- 
mittee, to be sorely deficient. The system of 
registerial offices in connection with district 
courts, in use under the acts of 1841 and 1867, 
and substantially embodied in the proposed 
Lowell bill, formed an attempt to override the 
difficulty alluded to, and was believed to be an 
effort in the right direction, but possessed evils 
offsetting the same. Thus, the employment of 
salaried officials, in place of allowing fees, is a 
wise step; but the creation of some two hundred 
new judicial districts, entailing patronage and 
attendant evils, is not to be accepted as a sub- 
stantial improvement. The desire to render the 
adjudication non-official, instead of official—thatis, 
take it as far as is possible from the courts—may 
be very desirable. But after a long trial of this 
plan in England, the report states that the results 
have always been unsatisfactory. ‘Past experi- 
ence, it is added, has proven that the career of 
the bankrupt can never be properly considered 
by the creditor, and that the right of a majority 
of creditors to confiscate the property of a minor- 
ity is disputed. The committee therefore regard 
any law which will allow composition settlements 
without court supervision as unjust, and that 
such a law, if enacted, will prove as unwise as a 

















permission to compound felony in the interest of 
owners of stolen property. 





The deficits of late years in the French vintages 
have caused the wine growers of that country to 
adopt various expedients for meeting the foreign 
demand for French wines. Artificial wine is now 
made from dried raisins and currants, and by a 
treatment of the skin and pulp of grapes after 
they have been pressed. These two processes 
together yielded in 1880—the last year for which 
official returns are at hand—g7,900,000 gallons, 
or 43,164,000 gallons more than the total export 
This 
comparison is startling, and likely to mislead. 
It does not follow that all the wine exported is 
artificially made. Much of that is used in France. 
Again, the imports of wine in 1880 into France 
from Spain and Italy amounted to 194,018,000 
gallons, or nearly one-fourth of the total produc- 


of wine from France for the same year! 


tion of France itself that year. This import 
trade has trebled itself in two seasons. There- 
fore, one-fourth of the wine known as French 
being Spanish or Italian, and one-seventh or 
more manufactured from Turkey raisins and 
Greek currants, and considering that all this 
artificial wine has to be blended with good 
French wines to make it palatable, it will be 
seen how very little pure French wine there can 
be in the world. This is not agreeable knowl- 
edge. The strenuous efforts thus put forth by 
Frenchmen to continue to supply the world are 
highly creditable ; and no less so is the fact that, 
notwithstanding all difficulties, the quality of 
“‘French”’ wines remains much the same—at 
least to tastes not highly cultivated. 
portant to note, in connection with all this, that 


It is im- 


the whole question of French wines is being dis- 
cussed in England, in view of the failure of the 
treaty negotiations. And the suggestion is made 
that, if France puts the ‘‘ general tariff” in force 
against England, the latter country may revenge 
herself by rearranging the wine duties with 
other countries than France, and opening up a 
trade with them direct. 
ever, whether the Spanish and Italian clarets 
will go down with Englishmen without the 


It is questionable, how- 


skilled manipulation of the French makers. 


The week in New York city has been marked 
by a fire in time-honored Park Row which was 
most seriously destructive to both property and 
life. About 10 o’clock on Tuesday forenoon, 
the Potter, or old World, building, next to the 
Times building, was suddenly found wrapped in 
flames, and this with scarcely ten minutes’ pre- 
vious warning. The occupants of the very large 
number of publication and other offices within 
the building had only time to fly for their lives. 
At this writing (Friday P. M.) an examination 
of the débris is going on, but it is too early to 
know the exact loss of life. After the fire itself, 
the most striking outcome was the complete 
manner in which the party wall of the 7zmes 
building withstood the terrible heat. 
temporary is to be congratulated on the continu- 


Our con- 


ing benefits of the far-seeing judgment which 
erected a fire-proof structure rather than a perish- 
able shell. 


The Park Row fire at least 
gests anew the urgent need of increasing the 
water supply of New York city. Both for pub- 
lic and domestic uses the need is imperative. 
The danger is that any delay in going about this 
matter on the part of New York’s officials may 
turn out to be nothing short of criminal neglect. 
The interests involved are so vast that trifling 
therewith, through false notions of economy or 
otherwise, must not be. 


indirectly sug- 
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THE TARIFF IN CONGRESS. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has finally 
entered upon the discussion of the tariff question, 
and the Morrill Tariff Commission bill only awaits 
the final action of the Senate upon the Funding 
bill to be again debated in that body. The con- 
sideration of the tariff question has, therefore, 
begun in both branches of Congress. The reports 
from Washington indicate that it is quite impos- 
sible to make any predictions as to the probable 
result of the pending controversy. One mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, indeed, 
is reported to have said: ‘* The committee is in 
a state of parturition, and no man may say what 
the result will be.” The main propositions be- 
fore Congress relating to the tariff are these: 

The recommendations of the President’s mes- 


” 


sage that there should be a revision of the tariff, 
which is now known to mean that he favors a 
tariff commission bill; bills to amend the laws 
relative to the entry of merchandise; to allow an 
appeal to the Court of Claims from decisions of 
custom officers in regard to the imposition of 
import duties; to provide that legal tender notes 
shall be received for import duties; to appoint a 
commission consisting of citizens, and another 
bill to appoint a commission consisting of citizens 
and congressmen, to investigate tariff questions ; 
a resolution the Secretary of the 
Treasury to report on the tariff; bills to sim- 


directing 
plify appraisements; bills to reduce import duties 
Io per cent., and to reduce ad valorem duty on 
goods imported in American vessels. 

Attention has thus 
far First, the 
proposition for a tariff commission; second, the 
bill. The latter is a bill which 
nominally proposes only to give effect to the 
intention of an original law as to the tariff on 
hoop iron, cotton ties and some other articles, 
has been annulled by 
Treasury decisions. It has been discovered that 
the effect of this bill would be, among other 
things, to increase the tariff on steel blooms from 
$28 to $50 per ton, and practically to ruin those 
manufacturers of steel rails in this country who 
It has also been learned 
that the bill would increase the tariff upon 


The subject is a vast one. 
been directed to two measures: 


McKinley 


which, it is claimed, 


import the blooms. 


materials used by the makers.of barbed fences 
and manufacturers of wire from $9 to nearly 
four times that sum per ton. Remonstrances 
have been so numerous on the part, not of ‘ free 
traders” or ‘*revenue reformers,” but of repre- 
sentatives of certain protected industries, that 
the motion to report the bill has been rescinded, 
as the committee is not ready to have a general 
tariff debate precipitated upon the House at the 
present time. The main subject now is the 
Commission bill, the question of the removal of 
internal revenue taxes being subordinate to that. 

It has been thought that the high tariff men 
would be found to be among the strongest advo- 
cates of the commission plan, and it has been 
charged that they would urge the passage of this 
bill in the hope that it might at least postpone a 
complete revision of the tariff, which it is sup- 
posed is certain soon to come. It is true that 
possibly most of the protectionists favor the 
commission plan, that 
originated, by protectionists, but it is now known 
that a large class of high tariff men oppose the 
bill. 

Whatever the result may be, there can be no 
doubt that some revision of the tariff is earnestly 


and that scheme was 


needed. The tax upon trade is burdensome, and 
is unevenly distributed. 
and the collection of the tax is in many particulars 
The objects of taxation are 


Protection 


The system of the levy 


radically 
badly chosen. ought to be made 
equitable as far as possible. These are some facts 
which both houses will do well to consider, now 
that they are about to seriously commence the study 
of the tariff question. We hear a great deal of 
our surplus revenues, but we do not remember 
that the contributions from the protected branches 
of industry to the national surplus are compara- 
The latest returns of imports and 


wrong. 


tively slight. 
exports which the - government has published 
cover the eleven months of the calendar year 
1881 to November 30 last. 
exports of merchandise during that period is 
$739,265,721. The bulk of these exports, in 


round numbers something near $600,000,000, 
consists of agricultural products, of mineral 
products, of the produce of the fisheries and 
forest, including unmanufactured cotton, wheat, 
flour, corn, seeds, provisions, petroleum, lumber 
and fish. Yet of this vast contribution to the 
national surplus the protected branches of in- 
dustry did not contribute more than Io per cent. 
This certainly is a fact worthy of notice in the 
consideration of tariff questions. 


Io per cent., 
cent., 
oatmeal, 10 per cent., 
cent., $425; rye, I5c. per bushel, $333; rye 
flour, 10 per cent., 
$12; gallic acid, hosalic acid, which is a form of 
aniline considerably imported, tannic acid, acetate 
of ammonia, muriate and sulphate of ammonia— 
these last yield together $12,000; chloroform 
yields very little duty; collodion; extract of 
indigo, a very important extract used in dyeing, 
$5,300; extract of hemlock bark yields nearly 
$5,000; lime juice and lemon juice, 10 per cent., 
$6,699; bicarbonate of potash or saleratus yields 
$6,976; flour of sulphur and sulphur in rolls, 
refined, yield a small amount of revenue; terra 
alba, $447; tin crystals, $423; sulphate of zinc, 


$369. 


coal, 
importance, the whole amount being $368,279; 
culm and coke, and other partial products 
assimilated to coal, yield $2,000; cocoa, in all 
forms, $1,500; 
criminating duty of Io per cent.; 
plaster, $7,125; hides and skins, a few remain 
dutiable; limes, 10 per cent., 
eral and bituminous substances yield a small 
amount of revenue—the aggegate is less than 
$1,500; mineral waters, $1,800; 
ochres, Indian red and Spanish brown, 25 per 
cent., 
parchment, 30 per cent., $933; milk, 10 per 
cent., $98; lard, 2c. per pound, $61; pork, 1c. 
per pound, $902; poultry, 10 per cent., 
venison, 10 per cent., $598; rosin, 20 per cent., 
$376; rattan and reeds, 25 per cent., 
stone ballast, 
rough, 
pound, 
$729: beeswax, 20 per cent., 
wax, 20 per cent., $540. 


The total value of 


Another point to which attention might prop- 


erly be directed is the very considerable list of 
articles which yield practically no duty, and 
which help to confuse and complicate the tariff. 
The amount of duties collected from these differ- 
ent articles varies in different years, and cannot 
now be exactly stated, but the following list 
doubtless 
the average sums yielded annually from the duty 
upon the articles named: 


represents, with sufficient accuracy, 


Arrowroot, 30 per cent., $10,167; buckwheat, 
$874; buckwheat flour, 20 per 
$217; Indian meal, 10 per cent., $254; 
$2,367; root flour, 20 per 


$11; sago, 11%4c. per pound, 


There are many articles embraced in chemicals 


and pharmaceutical uses which might be added 
to this list, but which are not distinguished in 
the statistical returns. 


The foregoing list of chemicals might embrace, 


in addition, a few miscellaneous articles of very 
little consequence as sources of revenue: 


Cider, $1,298; coal, bituminous as well as all 
yielded a duty disproportionate to its 


coffee frequently pays a dis- 
gypsum or 


yield $826; min- 


paints and 


$628; umber, %c. per pound, $4,228; 


$9373 


$1,941 ; 
10 per cent., $1,714; limestone, 
cent., $616; tallow, ic. per 
tar and pitch, 20 per cent., 
$3,757; vegetable 


10 per 
$1,011; 


Our purpose in bringing into relief these 
salient points in the tariff controversy is to 
enforce the view that no class is so situated as 
to derive more benefits from a judicious révision 
of the tariff than the manufacturers themselves. 


CENSUS REPORT ON IRON AND 
STELL. 

The first of the final publications of the tenth 
census appears in the completed report on the 
iron and steel industry, by Mr. James M. Swank, 
Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, and Special Agent of the Census. The 
admirable work of Mr. Swank, as secretary of the 
association named, in collating and perfecting 
from year to year the statistics of the iron and 
steel industry in the United States, was a suffi- 
cient guarantee as to the thoroughness of the 
work he would do in the capacity of census 
official. The volume before us is a quarto 
volume of 180 pages, and contains six double- 
page maps exhibiting the distribution of the 




































duction and consumption of iron and steel. 
appears that at present we are occupying the 


consumption of steel and iron. 








industry over the country by states and counties. 
These maps are of exceeding interest. 
at the general map of the country and then at the 
special map of Pennsylvania clearly shows the 
deep and vital interest of that state in the influ- 
ences which go to build up or injure the iron- 
producing interests. 
the statistics of the industry for 1880 are given, 
an abstract of which was furnished in Bulletin 94. 


A glance 


At the outset of the report 


After this recital the history of the manufacture 


of iron is followed back to the earliest records, 
but without being able to say who discovered 


the metal or who was the inventor of the original 
process of extracting it from the ores. The first 


authentic record of its introduction into Europe 
is dated 776 B. C., although there are traditions 
of an earlier introduction. 
iron industry of Britain arose during the Roman 
occupation of the country. 
produced wrought iron, and in a few instances 
steel, directly from the ores, using the simplest 
furnaces. 
oped during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


It appears that the 


The earlier methods 


The blast furnace was slowly devel- 


There appears to be no satisfactory evidence of 


the use of iron by the aboriginal inhabitants of the 


United States. All attempts to enter upon the 


smelting and manufacture of the metal failed pre- 
vious to 1743. 
cessfully established at Lynn, Mass. 
the industry increased slowly, but latterly with 
the greatest rapidity. Mr. Swank enters into a 
detailed history of the growth of the industry in 
the several states of the Union, andin so doing 
puts on record in the most authoritative form a 


In that year a furnace was suc- 
At first 


fairly complete and lasting record. The manu- 
facture of crucible steel in the United States 


began about 1860, and that of Bessemer steel in 


1867. From this year to and including 1880 the 


annual product of Bessemer steel increased from 
2,550 to 954,460 tons. 


Mr. Swank does not 
hesitate to predict for the United States the fore- 
most place among nations in respect to the pro- 
It 


second place as regards the extent of the industry, 
Great Britain having the first place. It is highly 


interesting to note that the people of the United 


States are the largest per capita consumers of iron 


and steel in the world, and of all nations they are 


the largest aggregate consumers of iron products. 
While Great Britain makes more iron than the 
United States, she exports quite half of all she 


makes. She exports more than one-half of her 


steel product, and this while making but little 
more than the United States. 


It should be noted 
in this connection that no other country equals 
Great Britain either in the per capita or aggregate 
The United 
States are not now producing as much iron and 


steel as they consume, but, instead, import 


large quantities of both products, Great Britain 
being the principal source of our foreign supply. 


As is well known, our exports of iron and steel 
are only nominal. Although Mr. Swank does 
not note the fact, it should be borne in mind that 
a comparison as to per capita and aggregate con- 
sumption with Great Britain on even terms is 
unfair, the circumstances of the two countries 
being different. The United States are using 
large quantities of iron in bridge building, rail- 
way construction, etc., whereas Great Britain has 
relatively completed this work. As Mr. Swank 
well says: ‘‘We are the foremost of all nations 
in the use of iron and steel in bridge building for 
railroads and ordinary highways, and the light- 
ness and gracefulness of our bridges are nowhere 
equaled, while their strength and adaptability are 
nowhere surpassed. We make more stoves than 
all the rest of the world, and in the use of iron 
for piping are probably in advance of every other 
nation. In the use of iron for ornamental and 
architectural purposes, we probably excel all 
other nations. Illustrations of the fine artistic 
effect of iron in combination with other materials 
are given in the interiors of the new State Depart- 
ment building at Washington, and the new 
passenger station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Philadelphia. The statements is made that 
American planished sheet iron has almost entirely 
superseded Russian sheet iron in our markets. 
The United States are the largest consumers of 
tin plate in the world, Great Britain, their 






























































principal manufaction, sending hither more than : 
one-half of her entire product. ) 

In relation to the substitution of steel for iron 
in the United States, Mr. Swank says that it is 
rapidly progressing, especially in railway con- 
struction and equipment. During recent years 
fully two-thirds of all the rails laid on American 
railroads have been made of Bessemer steel, and 
at present a still larger proportion of steel rails is _ 
required. The tendency now is for the exclusive 
use of steel for locomotive boilers, andits gen- 
eral use for stationary and marine boilers. The 
steel for locomotive construction is now chiefly _ 
produced by the open hearth process. There 
appears to be no marked tendency to cubes 3! 
steel for iron in bridge building. aa - 

Regarding the tendency to further develop in 
particular directions, it is found out that ‘‘the 
fine arts themselves are being enriched by the 
achievements of our iron-working countrymen. 
To this end an iron foundry at Chelsea, Mass., 
has recently reproduced in iron castings various 
works of art with all the fidelity and delicacy of 
Italian iron founders. The most delicate antique 
patterns have been successfully copied.” It is 
asserted that a demand will ere long be created 
for art castings of iron that will be in keeping - 
with the artistic taste which has been so generally — 
developed in the United States during recent 
years. A serious hiatus in our iron industry ex- 
ists in the almost total absence of the manufacture 
of tin plates, the basis of which is sheet iron. 
«“As we can import the crude tin as cheaply as we 
import other commodities, our failure thus far to 
manufacture tin plates must be ascribed to the 
only true cause—our inability to manufacture 
sheet iron and coat it with tin as cheaply as is 
done by British manufacturers.” It is regarded 
as not improbable that tin may yet be discovered 
in our own country in sufficient quantities to 
supply the domestic demand. : 

The position of the United States among iron 
and steel producing countries in 1880 is correctly 
indicated in the following table of the world’s 
production of pig iron and steel of all kinds, | 
which Mr. Swank compiles from the latest and 
most reliable statistics that are accessible. This 
table places the world’s production of pig iron in 
1880 at 17,688,596 gross tons, and the world’s 
production of steel in the same year at 4,343,719 
gross tons. The percentage of pigiron produced 
by the United States was nearly 22, and its per- 
















centage of steel was nearly 29. pit Hing 
PIG IRON. . Pon. t 
ear, 2. 
Ais pe f Seid iptesi OW /0I6 oie iat eater ines ao Crea 
nite tates.. I I uy 
Germany a 1879 one 
France.. 1880 . 725,2. 
Belgium.........++ 1880 "y 
Austria and Hungary 1880 * 448, 
Reuseid toreie senses 1879 +e 
comet pe be 
Ottier‘countries./...0-: 202 seees eee I 3 ; tone , 
Total er ciate ctor acgoninsines selene eee sien 17,688,596 
UNWROUGHT STEEL. a a 
Tons of ane Lae ie - es) = 
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Year, Bessemer. heceth, ond th Total, — 











Great Britain . 1880 a 044,382 $251, 000 $120,000 1,415,382 
United States 1880 * BT ean * 500,861 *72,222 1,247,335 
Germany f... Sein 1500 50,000 40,000 plan iy 
France ...:.. 5 300,000 a 118 yeas: ‘ 
Belgium.........-.-- 2 +125,000 15,000 {5,000 135,000 
Austria & Hungary. = *99.741 *27,194 5,000 
Russias «steve nue eee 7153,636 +50,000 ail, 
Sweden fiscaaidensias, pie 720,400 15,718 28,118 
Other countries...... ISCO! Misa gwd 5,000 t5,coo 20,000 
M hots: ie PRA Rees 3,503,921 552,090 287,708 4, 
* Official. Estimated. 
t Including the Grand Duchy of Lasher a y 


~ Regarding the position of the United States 
with respect to international competition, Mr. 
Swank says: ‘‘Although this country cannot 
produce iron and steel as cheaply as European — 
countries, which possess the advantages of cheap 
labor and proximity of raw materials, it is not — 
excelled by any other country in the skill which 
it displays or the mechanical and scientific econ- 
omies which it practices in any branch of this 
manufacture, while in certain leading branches. e 
has displayed superior skill and aptitude for — 
economical improvements. Our blast furnace 
practice is the best in the world, and it is so — 
chiefly because we use powerful blowing engines | 
and the best hot blast stoves, possess good fuel, 
and carefully select our ores. The excellent — 
quality of our pig iron is universally conceded.” 
In taking a look at the future, the following state- 
ments are made: **Our resources for the increased _ 
production of iron and steel for an indefinite — 


* 


period are ample, and all other essential cond i- 
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tions of continued growth are within our grasp. 


While we to-day are the second iron making and 
steel making country, in a little while we shall 
surpass even Great Britain in the production of 
steel of all kinds, as we have already surpassed 
her in the production of Bessemer steel and in 
the consumption of all iron and steel products. 
The year 1882 will probably witness this con- 
summation. We are destined also to surpass 
Great Britain in the production of pig iron.” 
In concluding his most admirable report, Mr. 


Swank writes: ‘* When the United States takes 


the position, which it is destined soon to take, 
as the leading iron and steel producing, as well 
as consuming, country, the saying of Bishop 
Berkeley, that ‘westward the course of empire 
takes its way,’ will receive a new interpretation, 


_ for the iron industry, which had its beginning in 


Asia, and then passed successively to the coun- 
tries along the Mediterranean, upon the Rhine, 
and in the north of Europe, will then have made 
the circuit of the world.” 


BROOKLYN’S MUNICIPAL EXPERI- 
MENT. 

So much has been said of what is called the 
experiment in municipal government now mak- 
ing in Brooklyn, and such expectations are enter- 
tained of it, that a concise statement of the con- 
ditions which make that experiment may be of 
interest. A law was passed in Albany May 25, 
1880—not in the form of a new charter or an 
amendment to an old one, but merely as a law 


_ for a special purpose—providing that the mayor 
and controller of Brooklyn should immediately 


_ proceed to fill the principal city offices, and that 
after the end of 1881 the mayor should absolutely 
appoint all heads of departments except those of 
finance and audit; also that the heads of depart- 
ments should appoint and remove all their sub- 
ordinates and fix their salaries. No power of 
removal is given the mayor. He may suspend, 
for cause, ‘any person appointed under this act,”’ 
and must present the reasons to the Supreme 
Court, which shall try their sufficiency. The 
mayor is permitted to appeal from the first term 
of the court (which first hears the case) to the 


_ general term, and to make ad interim appoint- 


ments for the time such cases may remain unde- 
termined. 

This is all there is of the matter. The sole 
power of selecting heads of departments, except 
the two important ones reserved, permits the 
mayor to assume entire responsibility for appoint- 
but the power of removal— granted 
expressly with that of appointment and deter- 
mination of salary to the department heads—is 
withheld. The practical value of suspension 
pending hearing before a court has been signally 
illustrated in the city of New York, which has 


found the last bit of control over subordinate 


officials allowed the mayor by the charter made 
of no avail. Mayor Ely, long ago, not more 
piteously than truthfully pleaded that the may- 
oralty of New York was so shorn and circum- 
scribed of power that it was only a clerkship. 
Mayor Low, however, has attempted to obtain, 
in fact, a control which the law has not given him 
by publicly announcing that every appointee of 
his will take office under the express understand- 
ing that he is to tender his resignation of it 


_ whenever asked to do so. Void as this is in a legal 


sense, it is weighty in a moral one, provided 


a public opinion in Brooklyn, in the emergency 















which justifies the demand of a resignation, 
recognizes the situation and sustains the mayor 
in holding the appointee to the obligation of a 
pledge which was in honor a part of the trust 
conferred. - The mayor has no power to remove, 
but he has the power to select only such men—if 


he makes no mistake in judging them—as will 
recognize the pledge as equal to a mandate in 


law. Weak and almost grotesque as this grant 


of power in the ostensible intent to increase 
official accountability appears, 


its natural — 


aims in office, and desires to make the most of 
the means put in his hands, to increase his effort 


and sharpen his discrimination in making his 


? :ppointments, upon which so much depends. 


_ Under the law the appointments must be made 


within thirty days after the occasion arises, or 
failure to make them operates as an appoint- 
ment of the then incumbent. It is possible 
that too much may be expected of Mayor Low, 
for it must not be forgotten that the law has done 
no more for him than to give him the opportunity 
of making no mistakes—if he can help doing so— 
and has not assured him the privilege of review- 
ing and correcting them. He took the mayoralty 
under the novel and encouraging pledge that he 
would ignore party and regard only the business 
interests of the city; he was the candidate of 
both party and no-party, and his election was 
urged and carried upon the ground that the bit of 
concession granted by the legislature must be 
turned to the best possible account. The con- 
sideration that it was wise to encourage the legis- 
lature, by showing good results, to take further 
steps in the very modern experiment of permit- 
ting a great city to govern itself, was not particu- 
larly mentioned, but it was probably felt. 

How the legislature came to pass a law fixing 
responsibility, after so long a term of just the 
contrary, it is not needful here to inquire; but it 
is very instructive to mark distinctly the size ot 
this legislative gift, as doing so outlines so plainly 
the outside system of governing great cities. 
The Brooklyn municipal election of November 
last was properly made a prominent part of the 
political work of the season, and the people of 
that city were urged to improve the opportunity 
as a rare one which might not occur again. 
Nothing could be more instructive in its way, 
therefore, than to define clearly and remember 
well just what this enlargement of power really is. 


FIRE UNDERWRITING IN 1881. 

From the official chart just issued by the New 
York Insurance Department we have compiled 
the following tables of totals, contrasted with the 
like figures for the previous dates named. It 
should be understood that the figures given for 
the foreign companies refer to the United States 
branches only; that the figures in column two, 
giving income and outgo, cover the first half of 
1881, while the.other two columns cover the 
whole of 1881 and 1880; that liabilities are inclu- 
sive of stock, and surplus is net over stock and 
all, in the American companies, but that in case 
of the foreign companies liabilities and surplus 
take no account of capital stock, and that the 
marine business of the few fire-marine companies, 
being of small amount, is lumped in with the 


fire: 
NEW YORK JOINT STOCK FIRE AND FIRE- agar COMPANIES, 
78 cos. 71 cos. 
San. 1, 1881. gues 788r. ta 1, 1882, 
PAGSOLGH irk cetie sewateteie vote $57,451,218 $59,171,088 $57,940,776 
Liabilities— 
Unearned premiums... 12,765,721 13,336,989 13,935,778 
Unpaid losses......... 1,942,274 1,762,734 2,133,758 
Capital stock.........- 24,107,020 24,857,020 23,157,020 
Total liabilities. ....... 30,375,805, 40,358,033 39,603,680 
Surplus esas enueeeeesieviees 17,420,715 18,813,054 18,337,095 
Income— 
Premiums............- 20,700, 583, 11,022,412 22,257,858 
Tnterest occeeaeecee rs 2,568,507 1,175,732 2,280,405 
Total receipts........0 23,292,504 12,313,094 24,713,144 
Expenditures— 
MCOSSOS wae teasecane soy 11,182,106 233,121 12,108,715 
Dividends. casicsunseinsis oF 592,069 406,712 HE eed 
BAU GtHED saps acsn ee ti 8,274,992 ie 76, 109 8,847,231 
SPotaloutpon( .somaae 22,049, 167 12,315,043 23,537,955 
Excess of income.,.......- TRA 7 ee igh 1,175,189 
Excess of OUtgO.e sued) | pb acinsae Een” WAAR RRS 


OTHER STATES JOINT STOCK AND MUTUAL FIRE AND FIRE- 
MARINE COMPANIES, 











55 cos. 56 cos. 57 cos. 

AGREES is dusiocepaitertteeee $66,050,230 $67,849,664 $74,383,772 
Liabilities— 

Unearned premiums... 18,258,201 18,604,505 19,343,986 

Unpaid losses .......-. 2,248,043, 2,088,917 2,712,378 

Capital stock.. +++ 25,528,000 26, 128,000 31,278,000 

Total liabilities. owe 40; 705,647 48,371,788 53»750,179 
SUTPLUS cele tciss ov1-te ata) selriel=tele = 19,263,589 19,477,875 20,633,503 
Income— 

Premiums. <.-vasne sic 23,560,608 11,794,316 25,791,082 

Interest......+s0.s0e06 3,046,214 1,576,323, 3,079,320 

Total receipts....-....- 26,770,579 13,491,673, 29,156,662 
Expenditures— 

Losses - 14,485,679 7,898,807 15,726,643 

Dividends . 3,474,274 1,820,570 3,717,457 

All other... + 74396,632 4,003,063 8,452,987 

Total outgo.. + 25,356,586 13,722,442 27,897,089 
Excess of income .......-. AIBOGS sie des «tre 1,259,573 
Excess Of OUtgo...cccice  seeccone BSOi7O0N Parca as 


UNITED STATES BRANCHES OF FOREIGN FIRE COMPANIES. 











22 cos. 22 cos. 25 cos. 
BPASSCCS: corti aas ccstemumedcess $26,479,163 $27,178,317 $30,032,717 
Liabilities— 

Unearned premiums,.. 9,918,697 10, 102,691 11,945,404 

Unpaid losses........- 1,378,744 1,359,125 2,094,997 

Total liabilities Seer VET, 792 2455 11,945,322 14575847 
SUTPIMS ya ccic ts nee alinrstes 14,686,708 15,232,995 15,450,870 
Income— 

Premiums ss.<aastimsaces I 5/626, 732 8,120,937 18,938,822 

Interest......-. ays oes 423449 985,894 

Total receipts 16,543,467 8,025,395 19,987,709 
Expenditures— 

TiQBSES. Aus: Seaman vente OVO50:442 4,979,457 11,467,701 

All other....... ves 4,911,607 2,722,360 6,013,784 

POtalioutgo... swemae es 13,742,050 7,692,817 17,481,485 
Excess of income.........- 2,801,417 932,578 2,506,224 





SUMMARY COMPARISON OF EXPERIENCE IN 1881. 









New York Other state Foreign 
companies, companies. compantes, 
Increase in assets. a $8,324,542 $3,553,054 
Increase in liabilities 227, 6,954,532 pie 392 
Increase in capital stock.. ........ 5,750,000 ac oe 
Decrease in capital stock.. O50;000 i Bic. rae 
Increase in surplus .... 916,380 1,366,004 770,162 
Increaseé,in premium 1,557275 2,230, 47. 3,312,090 
Imeredse in Mterest:: Suse) Fe ecs sak 33,11 133,958 
Decrease in interest....... EB SF a IN cavalo Lm ced btajdiard 
Increase in total income... 1,420,640 2,386,083 3,444,242 
Increase in losses paid... 926,609 7.240,694 2,037,259 
Increase inidividendS ..... 0 vs... .. PyC htc WM scemnnts 
Decrease in aividencs ..... 0 ROR en hb vin Gate. wipe dex Sica 
Increase in other outgo... 5721239 1,056,355 1,102,177 
Increase in total outgo.... 1,488,7 2,540,503 3,739,435 
Income over outgo........ 1,175,189 1,259,573 pacity 
Premiums over losses and 
OXPSTSE Ame ce se aeiee 1,302,110 1,611,450 1,457,337 
The same, first 6 mo’s 1881. TAS TOK stig e se 428,120 
The same, for year 1880... 1,243,485 1,678,296 1,884,682 


Losses and expenses in ex- 
cess of premiums, first 
HallOf 188t... ces ce sae 


107,556 

It is not quite easy to handle a mass of figures 
like these and make them comparative over a 
period long enough to be of any service without 
involving such bulkiness as defeats the object; 


hence we deal with totals only to-day, reserving 


any comparisons between companies which may 
It should be said 
that a comparison between two years only, 
especially two consecutive years, affords only a 
very partial view. 


afterward appear noteworthy. 


By weighing income against 
outgo, and premiums against losses and expenses, 
we do not discover accurately what the result of 
the year’s business is any more than the real 
profit on a merchant’s sales for a year is ascer- 
tained by comparing the price paid for the goods 
with the price for which they were sold; yet 
such a comparison is a clew and an indication, 
though not a full proof. 

The slight increase in assets of New York 
companies is in good part accounted for by the 
retiremer.t of companies, and the large increase 
in capital and assets of other-state companies is in 
part attributable to an increase in their number 
An 
increase of business is shown for 1881 over 1880. 
The second half of the year was less disastrous 
than the first half in its underwriting results, for 
it turned $2,849 excess of outgo in the New 
York companies to $1,175,189 excess of income, 
and $230,769 excess of outgo to $1,259,573 
excess of income for the outside companies, as 
well as nearly trebled the excess of income accru- 
ing to the foreign companies in the first half year. 
As between the three classes of companies, the 
New York companies continue to do the worst 
business, and the foreign ones to do rather better 
than the other-state companies. If we examine 
the relation between premiums and losses and 
expenses combined—which measures the profit- 
ableness of underwriting—we find that the first 
half of 1881 yielded a profit of $113,181 and 
$428,126 to the New York and the foreign com- 
panies, and a loss of $107,556 to the other-states 
companies, but that the second half turned this 
into a profit in which the other-states companies 
came out best. The New York companies found 
1881 by this comparison a little better than 1880; 
the other two classes found it considerably worse. 
Yet this test is incomplete, because each year 
does not close its own business. For example, 
the large Christmas eve fire in New York is not 
in these returns, and it is quite impossible to say 
exactly from the face of the figures whether 
the year leaves the companies poorer than it 
found them. We can only assume, for the sake 
of a comparison, that the year is finished with 
them when it is gone. 


and to new issues of stock in some cases. 


SILK CULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Improvements in the manufacture of silk 
fabrics in the United States of late years have 
been discussed in. BRADSTREETr’S, and it has 
been pointed out that certain grades of 
black silks, made at Paterson, N. J., constitute 
a better, and in many respects a more satis- 
factory, article than the corresponding fabric 
bearing the trade-mark of a factory at Lyons, 
France. American silk ribbons, especially those 
of shaded colors, silk handkerchiefs and other 
lines of silk goods have, in short, succeeded in 
meeting the entire home demand, both as to 
quality and price. These material advances in 
so valuable an industry have necessarily revived 
interest in the question of silk culture in America. 
It will be recollected that from about 1834 to 
1839 considerable speculation raged here in mul- 





berry trees of a certain species (morus multi- 
canus), designed for feeding silk-worms. The 
outcome was a failure. The tree was found to 
possess few, if any, of the qualities required to 
produce good silk, and that made could not be 
reeled to advantage. The natural result was 
that silk culture in the United States fell into dis- 
repute, and was then believed to be impracticable. 
Time at length pointed out that the primary 
“obstacle” to the successful introduction of silk 
raising lay in the ‘‘ want of reeling machinery.” 
At least this is the opinion of Consul Ben. 
Franklin Peixotto, at Lyons, France, as expressed 
in a recent communication to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. Believing that this ob- 
stacle has been removed, as he says, he proceeds 
to set forth some points on which it appears to 
him the successful introduction of silk raising 
into the United States will depend. He admits 
having but one suggestion to put forward in 
addition to what has already been published 
here. He says that the use of ‘reels at present 
employed for the filature of silk is entirely 
impracticable in this country, and that the raiser 
must sell his cocoons.”’ By the latter clause he 
evidently means that the raiser must sell his 
cocoons to those who may be able to reel the silk 
profitably, instead of insisting, as has heretofore 
often been the case, on reeling himself. The 
old-fashioned methods of reeling still in use are 
declared to be as inefficient as the spinning wheel 
if used in place of the modern spinning machine. 
Good reelers in France and Italy become such 
only after years of patient labor, and even then 
many find that they do not possess the necessary 
skill and adaptability to enable them to rank with 
the best. Omitting details, it is claimed, for 
numerous reasons specified in the report, that 
raisers of cocoons have not found and cannot 
find it practicable to reel the silk. On this 
account hand reels and single basins have been 
largely abandoned even in Italy. In short, it is 
thought to be a matter of grave doubt if hand 
reeling in the United States can be made to bear 
a higher charge for labor than that abroad, where 
reelers receive but ove franc (20 cents) per day of 
thirteen hours. For that matter, the reeling of 
silk by the cocoon 
unnecessary as it is admitted to be for the farmer 


raiser appears to be as 
to grind his own wheat into flour before dis- 
posing of the commodity. 

After piling up discouraging considerations 
in this fashion, Mr. himself if 
all hopes of rearing the silk-worm in America 


Peixotto asks 


profitably are not to be regarded as a waste 
of time, and promptly answers the question 
in the negative. 
have been formulated thus: 

To raise silk-worms to advantage, much time 
and attention are required; and time and atten- 
tion are more costly in the United States than in 
other countries. 


The arguments against him 


Consequently, cocoons can be 
raised more cheaply in other countries than in 
the United States. 

The United States possess no especial advan- 
tages as a market for cocoons. As they must be 
sold as cheaply as elsewhere, with labor costing 
more, there would be less profit. 

The profits in this line in Europe are not large, 
and, as they would be less in the United States, it 
is, therefore, not worth while trying to raise 
cocoons here. 

In reply to the first point, attention is called 
to the fact that the work is or should be adomestic, 
that is, a home, industry; and that it can be 
carried on without severe manual labor, except 
for a few days at the end of the season, when 
large crops are raised. 
may be performed by the wives and daughters of 
the agricultural population, by whom the amount 
received for their work is and will be regarded as 
net profit. 
with domestic and agricultural labor, the question 


Further, the labor is and 


By uniting the raising of silk-worms 


of actual’ cost of the work will not enter so 
heavily into the calculation. 
put by drawing attention to the enormous quan- 


The case is well 


tity of dairy products turned out annually in this 
country by the wives and daughters of farmers, 
who, if attempting to earn their living by the 
butter and cheese made, would find the occupa- 
tion more or less unremunerative. 
is cheaper here than in Europe. 


Again, land 


While the 
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peasants’ cabins there are miserably small and 
inadequate for the work of cocoon raising, here 
large barns and granaries would lend a positive 
aid to the work. In Europe disease has at 
times affected the silk-worm; here, where silk- 
worms have been raised for over a century, the 
As to 
the question of a lack of a market for cocoons in 
Peixotto believes there 


disease has never made its appearance. 


this country, while Mr. 
may be one created, and tells why, it does not 
appear to us todemand special discussion. There 
was no demand for glucose till after that com- 
modity was successfully manufactured. There 
was no particular market for sewing machines 
until their cheapness, efficiency and desirability 
were made manifest to the public. As for reel- 
ing, it is thought that, where villagers or country 
people living in the same locality raise cocoons, 
they can readily arrange to dispose of the aggre- 
gate crop to agents or other regular buyers at 
the nearest town, as soon as the stability of the 
industry there becomes known. 

Mr. Peixotto’s arguments in favor of the intelli- 
gent and practical extension of the silk-worm rais- 
ing industry in the United States, and his reasons 
for believing that it and silk reeling by the same 
workers is, except possibly in special instances, 
impracticable, appear plausible, and will interest 
silk manufacturers and operatives. It is notewor- 
thy that, in connection with what he has to say, he 
refers to the success of an American invention for 
reeling silk, now being tried at Lyons, It is un- 
dergoing such improvements as may from time to 
time be suggested while in actual use. The Amer- 
ican consul at Lyons, by his treatment of this sub- 
ject, has exhibited unusual perception as to what 
the scope and character of our consular reports 
should be. There are other writers for the State 
Department’s monthly publication who might find 
room for improvement in this direction. 

RAILWAY ARBITRATION IN ENG- 

LAND. 

We have often pointed out the need for 
congressional inquiry in regard to railway man- 
agement in the United States. The advantages 
of state interference are clearly demonstrated in 
England, where complaints are sifted and the 
balance drawn by a parliamentary board com- 
posed of experts and known as railway commis- 
This body is fully empowered to act as 
arbitrators on all questions relating to rates and 


sioners. 


traffic of railways, and they also make inquiries 
and report on the causes of railway accidents. 
Their decisions are final, and the benefit to the 
An 


important cause came up before them recently. 


public and the companies alike is very great. 


There is a line of steamers running between 
Belfast, Ireland, and Greenock, Scotland; another 
between Belfast and Ardrossan, and a third from 
Belfast to Ayr. 
& Co., who took action against several of the 
Scotch railway companies to compel them to 
give through rates on all traffic passing via 
Barr to and from Belfast. 
They had some local facilities of the kind 
on the Glasgow group of stations, but wanted 
to extend it to the north or east of Glas- 
gow, or of Glasgow, including the 
northeast of England. The two other lines 
of steamers mentioned already enjoyed these 


The latter line belongs to Barr 


& Co.’s steamers 


south 


advantages. 
issue with Barr & Co., claiming that their port 
was subjected to undue prejudice by this discrim- 


The Ayr harbor trustees also joined 


ination, which was in contravention of acts of 
Barr & Co. contended that their 
boats, plying between Ayr and Belfast, 


Parliament. 
came 
within the clause enacting that ‘‘ where a railway 
company use, maintain or work, or are party to 
an arrangement 
working steam 
carrying on a 


for using and maintaining or 
for the 
communication 


vessels, purpose of 
between any 
towns or ports, the provisions of this section 
shall extend to such steam vessels and to the 
traffic carried thereby.”’ And it was argued that, 
if the railway company booked traffic to a point 
the 


carriers throughout, and so, the traffic being car- 


beyond the extent of their lines, they were 


ried at sea entirely on their own responsibility, it 
was claimed they ‘‘used” the vessels in the 
sense of the act. But the commissioners did not 
adopt this view of the case, holding that in just 


the same way Barr & Co. ‘‘used” the railways 
when booking goods from Belfast to Glasgow, 
via Ayr, etc.; but the real meaning of the act 
was ‘‘the use of the railway, with engines and 
carriages,” and the same interpretation applied 
to the vessels. Barr & Co. were regarded inerely 
as carriers at sea, who of their own accord com- 
menced the line of boats, and could continue or 
relinquish it at their pleasure. Their application 
was therefore refused. The Ayr harbor trustées 
were also nonsuited, it being shown in evidence 
that the double rates for rail and boat did not 
exceed the single through rate—-which included 
both—via Ardrossan and Belfast. The action 
of the commissioners is valuable as indicating 
the service which such a board is capable of 
rendering. 


THIS IS A CONSULAR REPORT 


One of the most practical ideas with reference 
to utilizing our corps of consuls in foreign countries 
was that which induced Secretary Evarts to begin 
the monthly publication of reports furnished by 
them. These are supposed to be confined to 
subjects bearing upon the ‘‘ commerce and man- 
ufactures, etc.,”? of their consular districts. In 
fact, the title page of the State Department 
monthly expressly states as much. Thus far 
most consular contributions to the work have 
come properly under those heads. There have 
been occasional papers from foreign shores 
which contained old or irrelevant matter, but, as 
a rule, their substance could be accepted. How- 
ever, judging from one contribution in the De- 
cember issue, it must be admitted that there 
We 
refer to that entitled ‘*The Stuttgart Conserva- 
tory of Music.” It begins with an allusion to 
the fact that Stuttgart has been appropriately 
described as ‘‘a city of music and flowers.”? The 
writer does not proceed to vouch for the floral 
attributes of the place, but writes nine lines of 
testimony in favor of the allegation as to its 
musical characteristics. An unnecessarily elab- 
orate introduction to this ‘*commercial’’ or 
“‘manufacturing”’ paper reveals two points of 
interest: one, that the Stuttgart University was 
established in 1857; and the other, that, unlike 
most schools of its kind, it is divided into two 
general classes, artists and amateurs. This 
project, we are told, has a double effect, in that 
the education of the class of amateurs creates 
and extends the knowledge and appreciation of 
classic music necessary for the entire success of 
the numerous artists turnedout. It further appears 
that, at the end of the first year of its existence, 
the conservatory had 60 pupils, 16 being in the 
artists’ class, about one-quarter of the whole 
number. In 1877-78, the total number of pupils 
was 663, of which 218 were artists and 445 
amateurs, or a proportion of about one of the 
former to two of the latter. The total number 
was 676 in 1878-79, with the two classes divided 
in about the same ratio. In 1880-81 the attend- 
ance had fallen off to 610, of which number 185 
were in the first class and 425 in the second, or 
in the proportion (nearly) of four to nine. We 
gather this from a close examination of a series 
of elaborate tables. Of the 610 pupils in attend- 
ance in 1880-81, 466 were from Germany, and of 
this number 366 were from the city of Stuttgart 
alone, or considerably over one-half the whole num- 
ber. There were 41 from Great Britain, 54 from 
North America, 20 from Switzerland, 13 from 
Russia, 8 from the East Indies, 2 from Austria 
and 1 each from France, South America, Rou- 
mania, Greece, Spain and Holland. 

After furnishing a detailed copy of the curric- 
ulum of study, the author of this prespectus of 
the school enlivens the ‘‘commercial”’ or **manu- 
facturing” report with short and sketchy biog- 
raphies of the various members of the faculty, 
from ‘‘ Prof. Dr.’”’ Sigmund Lebert, ‘‘the founder 
of the school,” up or down. A sample will not 
be out of place: 


are consular reports and consular reports. 


«Professor Donys Pruckner, chamber virtuoso, 
ete., a favorite pupil of Liszt’s, and a very cele- 
brated pianist, ranking in many respects as high 
as Rubenstein. He visited America about ten 
years ago, and excited deep admiration and 
wonder among the few who heard him. Owing 
to his retiring disposition, he was, however, less 


successful than he merited.” 





Succeeding two pages of this sort of ‘‘com- 
mercial ” and ‘‘ industrial ”’ literature is given a 
‘list of eminent scholars educated in the con- 
servatory.” This naturally possesses particular 
interest. To one who has waded laboriously 
through the ‘‘report,” and who has noted that 
the conservatory had 16 artists the first year, 
and ‘so many” the second, down to 218 in 
1877-78, 222 in 1878-79, 186 in 1879-80, and 
185 in 1880-81, to such a person the “‘list of 
eminent scholars,” etc., naturally promises a 
long and familiar list of names. They are printed 
without geographical or technical classification, 
but some time spent in sorting them out reveals 
the following: There have been graduated, 
it appears, during the twenty-five years’ exist- 


ence of the conservatory 19 virtuosos, II mem-. 


bers of conservatories, 6 teachers, 5 leaders of 
orchestras, 4 pianists (including fzazistes), 
directors of musical organizations, 2 composers, 
2 ‘*court singers,” I prima donna, 1 (plain) pro- 
fessor, and 8 having only ‘‘ Mr.” or ‘* Miss” to 
hint at their eminence. This makes a total of 61 
eminent graduates—21 ladies and 40 gentlemen— 
or an average of about 2% eminent graduates 
per year out of the artists’ classes referred to. 
Of these, Germany claims 38, and Stuttgart 
alone, 18; America, 12; Scotland, 2; Switzer- 
land, 3; France, Italy, Russia and Austria, 1 
each, and 1 not given. Of the 12 in America, 3 
are not accounted for. New York city claims 2; 
Brooklyn, 2, and Cincinnati, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Binghamton and Wheeling, 1 each. This record 
gives America one-fifth of the eminent graduates, 
while, according to her representation at the con- 
servatory in 1880-81 (probably the largest), she 
was entitled to about one-twelfth of the whole 
number. To be sure, none of these points are 
brought out in the report, but it is essential that 
some meaning be given the State Department 
prospectus of the Stuttgart conservatory, even if 
we have to do it. It is possible that there might 
be more intelligence drawn from its pages, but 
there is a limit even to editorial duty. We had 
almost forgotten to add that full information as 
to cost of instruction, tickets for concerts, includ- 
ing points as to reduced rates, etc., are appended, 
but these need not be given. It might lend a 
“‘commercial”? or even a ‘manufacturing ”’ 
character to the composition. 
ree ee 

NEW ENGLAND'S RAILROAD SYSTEM. 

The tabulation of the statistics of the traffic and 
fiscal operations of the railroads of the United 
States has been completed by the Census 
Office. The summary for the New England 
states has been furnished BRADSTREET’S, and a 
similar statement will soon be published of the 
five other groups into which our railroad system 
has been divided for the convenience of tabulation 
and presentation on maps. Group I. embraces 
the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
and contains 4,761.72 miles of road operated by 
proprietary companies, and 1,120.70 miles ope- 
rated by lessee, making a total actually operated of 
5,882.42 miles. To this should be added 8.33 
miles not fully completed when the census was 
taken, and 40.79 miles reported in Group II., and 
29.55 from which no reports could be obtained, 
making an aggregate of 5,961.09. From this 
should be deducted 71.68 miles extending into 
Group II., making the total number of miles in 
Group I. 5,889.41. There are in this group 87 
operating cowpanies and 59 non-operating com- 
panies (which latter includes one incomplete 
road, the balance being leased lines). Of the 87 
operating companies, 29 report net income, but 
declare no dividends; 28 report an actual sur- 
plus; 25 report deficits, and declare no dividends; 
3 report declared dividends in excess of earnings; 
and 2 report fixed charges balancing net income, 
and declare no dividends. 

Of the 58 (leased lines) non-operating com- 
panies, II report net income, but declare no div- 
idends ; 24 report an actual surplus; 7 report 
deficits, and declare no dividends; 5 report 
declared dividends in “excess of earnings; 10 
declared dividends balancing earned amounts ; 
and 2 report fixed charges balancing net income, 
and declare no dividends. One company’s line is 
not completed. Twenty-eight companies report 















































contingent liabilities not in balance sheets amount- 
ing to $6,331,861.34. The completed figures for 
the entire United States will be invaluable to 
railroad men and all interested in the railroad 
problem. 

The following table shows the total earnings, 
and the sources thereof, of the New England 
railways during 1880, together with the net earn-— 
ings: 


EARNINGS, > 
Per cent. Amount. 









From freight.vic. 90) diesen esacouees 2 15 $25,548,331.60. 
From passengers . . 19,497,997-57 
From mails..... Ts 780,237.11 
From express. 1, 115,864.25 
From Fens. tisaseccoeee tee cee terere 62 3, 69" 
100.00 $49,949,398.62 
_Per cent, Amount. ~ - 
Total operating expenses.. 67.70 $33,816, RT, - 
Taxes. asccese earnest B54 3 660,450. 3 if 
—— _:CcCcCo-— * 
Grand totals........... 71.04 35) 485,540.63 
Net earnings...... meee oie oaeelgts Ragen eee $14,463,857.99 


The operating expenses were divided as fol- 7 
lows: Freight and taxes, 56 per cent.; passenger ~ 
traffic, 44 per cent. The amount of earnings 


given was disposed of as follows: 


mg 


DISPOSITION OF NET EARNINGS. 
Fixed charges— 





Interest on funded debt .......0..sscseeeeaee 81. 
Dividends on preferred stock......... sete ree ss pestle) 
6, I 
Less interest and dividends derived from assets. . neat 8 


Dividends on ordinary stock.......... aeabieneaite i Fer eat 
Interest on floating debt...........+.... Rroeeth 532,771. Mo 
$12, 027.09 

beens 








Below is an analysis of the assets of the New 
England railroad corporations : 


PERCENTAGES OF ASSETS. 
Amount. Per cent. 














Construction of roads........ Sc: + $278,213,253.69 81.54 
Equipment a +++ 28,247,904.59 8. 
Stocks. . 5,621, 401.07 1.6 
Bonds.. = 2,588, 041.17 ao 
Lands.. 3,488, 211.30 1.02 
Telegraph s and been 3,754,656.20 I.10 
Cash items and other assets.. 19,276, 423.62 5.65, 
Total-agsetss.:...i0d.seene $341,190, 491.64 100.00 


The following table presents an analysis of the 
companies’ liabilities : 

PERCENTAGES OF LIABILITIES, 

Amount. Per cent, 








Préflerted: stock :...ccigeacaitpaeeecuver cA 529,800. - SS 
Common Ruse ordinary) stock. 001.63 50.72 
Rundedidebt...s-usauncae eee , 200.65, ae 
Floating deht2ict sacsnisecpaentios aie 1518. 15 10.21 ‘s 
Income, or profit and loss account..... __6,785,965.21 "965,21 2.00 
Total Wabilities 3y,\ vee deat tenure 341,190, 491. “341,190, 491.64 100.00 


Of stocks, 90.80 per cent. are common (or ordinary), and 9.20 ‘ 
cent. are preferred (or guaranteed). t = eeem 


Of debt. 8 per cent. i ded, and > 
me bt, 75. 2B p is funded, and 24.22 per cent. ee . 


The following table exhibits the freight busi- 
ness of the New England roads and the per- 
centage of articles carried for 1880: ; 


TONNAGE AND PERCENTAGE OF ARTICLES CARRIED, x 
% : - Tonnage. Per cent, 







Grain 2,767,334 11.08 
4.90 — 
4.02 
Sark 2a) 
Stone, brick, lime, cement, sa: ree 
Lumber and other forest products 9.59 
CSO aL ses iciore visiarnce a'o's aro ee stele SOeieree eae eh Io. 
Petroleum. casa sovcaere see 83 
Pig, bloom and railroad iron. 2.18 
Manufactures jaccecnseereecs 14.63 





The interesting analyses given below of the 
freight and passenger traffic are of special interest — 
and value: 


FREIGHT TONNAGE, 


Tons carried...... 
Average number of 
Tons, one mile...... 


Receipts per ton per mile 










Cost per ton per mile....... ? 
Profit per ton per mile......... 51 
PASSENGERS. 

Number of passengers carried............sesseseee 
Average distance...........+. 

Passengers, one mile.... .. BA 

Reventies oc09. satanescss tae scien ree 

Receipts per passenger per mile., 

Cost per passenger per mile............ 


Profit per passenger per mile.............seeseeeee a) 


*This includes season ticket passengers. T Expenacs ie . 
taxes (net operating expenses only). “4; 


The returns show the usual variation between _ 
the local and through freight rates, the former — 
being much higher, as is customary elsewhere. { 
The train mileage statistics show that the net 
earnings per mile were $2,459. The local ng A 
freight amounted to 43 per cent. of the gross — 
tonnage, leaving 57 per cent. of through freight. — 
There was 31.73 per cent. of the tonnage carried : 
north, 39.48 south, 18.40 east and 10.39 per cent. — 
carried westward. Of taxes paid by the railways, 
the total amount was $1,669,450.13, of which — 
$1,144,105.07 was state, $521,288.90 municipal, 
and $4,056.16 national. va i 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A late number of that valued publication, the 
British Trade Fournal, came to hand with a slip 
of red paper pasted on the cover. It called 
attention to an article within entitled ‘‘ The Gulf 

Stream and the Panama Canal,” by James 
Giekie, LL.D., F.R.S., etc. Mr. Giekie is a 
Scotchman, a scientist of repute, and any article 
he may write will usually command wide atten- 
tion. For this reason the article in question may 
have been deemed worthy the distinction of a 

_ red slip on the cover. The article, however, falls 
far short of that which was to be expected as 
well from the name of the author as from the red 
slip distinction. Mr. Giekie begins by calling 
attention to a variety of interesting information. 
This may be briefly summarized. He says that 
the origin of the Gulf Stream is now well under- 
stood, and tells at length what it is, referring to 
the concentration of a body of heated water in 
the Caribbean sea and the gulf of Mexico, and 
its subsequent passage around the Floridian 
peninsula northwest toward Europe. He next 
denies that the stoppage of this current would 
affect the temperature of the British islands and 
the Scandinavian peninsula. To proveit, acalcula- 
tion is submitted showing that nearly one hundred 
and fifty-five sextillions foot pounds of heat per 
diem are carried from the tropics over toward 
the United Kingdom by this ocean river, which 
is noted to be equal to a stream fifty miles broad 
and one thousand feet deep, flowing four miles 

per hour. Some idea of what this array of 
figures means may be gathered by the knowledge 

- that the amount of heat distributed by it in the 
north Atlantic is equal to fully one-fourth that 
derived from the sun’s rays direct. The preva- 
lent westerly and southwesterly winds of the coun- 
tries most interested naturally filch a good deal of 
this heat, and thus serve to keep the column of 
mercury there considerably higher than in corre- 
sponding latitudes on this side of the ocean. 
This is proved by means of numerous compara- 
tive thermometric readings in winter and sum- 


mer, taken in Labrador and Newfoundland and 


.at points in Ireland. Considerable speculation 
is next indulged in as to the consequences to 


England, Ireland and Scotland if the Gulf Stream 


be diverted from its present course. The out- 

come, of course, is depicted to be much the same 

as the surroundings one might expect to find 

to-day in Franz Josef Lan or in Spitzbergen. 

Glancing at the continent of America, Mr. Giekie 
next observes that only a narrow neck sep- 
— arates the gulf of Mexico from the Pacific ocean. 
This way of treating the subject borders on the 
dramatic, for it may be inferred that the learned 
gentleman is about to consider the consequences 
if the aforesaid ‘‘ narrow neck of land” be sub- 
merged or cut across sufficiently deep to admit 
of the Gulf Stream’s exit into the Pacific. The 
consequences to the United Kingdom would 
undoubtedly be alarming; hence the ‘ effective- 
ness” of the- situation, as he had not 
previously said anything about the Panama 
canal except in the title to the article. 
The climax is reached thus: He says that, before 
the Gulf Stream could sensibly be diminished 
in volume by means of an outlet to the Pacific, 
“the isthmus of Darien would need to be sunk 
toa depth of not less than eight hundred and 
perhaps eyen one thousand feet.” The reaction 
consequent upon the torture previously given the 
British mind is thus complete, and, as a sort of 


i. healing balm, he appends the following, in 


reality the substance of the entire article: 
«The great work of the famous French engineer 
will have as much effect upon the Gulf Stream 
and the climate of northwestern Europe as the 
emptying of a teapotful of boiling water into the 
Arctic ocean would have in raising the annual 
temperature in Greenland.” There is now no 
reason why negotiations for an Anglo-French 
treaty should be interrupted for fear that climatic 
changes, dependent on the Panama canal and 
the Gulf Stream, will depopulate the United 
_ Kingdom. 


ao Lhe London Miller, with its issue of January 


2, presents its readers with a fac-stmile of an 
- excellent universal agricultural chart, published 
originally by the London Graphic. It shows the 


areas, harvests and productions of wheat, corn, 
rice, potatoes, vines and hops, the average size of 
farms, the relative amount of land cultivated and 
its value, and statistics as to live stock in the 
large producing countries of the world. This 
yaried and useful information is given by means 
of colored squares about the size of dice, each 
representing in tenths a given quantity, and built 
up side by side and one on the other to the re- 
quired size. Mere figures do not always enable 
anyone to form an adequate realization, and hence 
comparison becomes useful, A lasting conception 
of the meanings of the blocks can be obtained by 
observing the difference in the sizes of the same. 
For instance, it is shown this country produced 
two million quarters more wheat than Russia in 
the harvest of 1881, and that even India yielded 
two million quarters (two squares) more than 
the empire of the Czar. It can easily be seen, 
too, that the hopes of some Englishmen that they 
will be able to rely on Australia, instead of on the 
United States, for their supply of wheat are a very 
long way from realization. As 50 is to 3% was 
the ratio of the last American wheat harvest to 
that of Australia. Even Canada yielded more 
than Australia. In the same way this chart 
gives a clear conception of other branches per- 
taining to agriculture. It is interesting to learn 
that La Plata has only seven million sheep less 
than Australia, the total there being seventy 
millions, a relatively small difference, and more 
than compensated for by the cattle, which num- 
ber four million head more in La Plata. Germany 
ranks next to America in the number of swine, 
and produces one thousand tons more hops than 
Great Britain. The tillage, pasturage and wood- 
land in the United Kingdom and Spain are 
remarkable for being almost equal in extent. In 
proportion to its total surface, Scandinavia ex- 
ceeds all other countries in its forests. In Bel- 
gium and Greece the average size of farms is 
fifteen acres; in England seventy acres, and in 
this country one hundred and forty acres. 
We have only space to mention a few of the 
matty interesting comparisons brought into 
relief. It is becoming more and more customary 
to present statistical information in such ways, 
and much can be said in favor of it. In the 
present instance the work seems quite satisfac- 
tory, and reflects credit on its compiler, Mr. H. 
Kains-Jackson. 


No important jobbing house in the United 
States outside of New York nowadays feels that 
it occupies that position of advancement in its 
line which is desired without a buyer in New 
York city. This situation is reflected in New 
York by the leading houses having buyers in 
Europe when engaged in a business requiring 
foreign goods. Thus the principal jobbing houses 
here have a member of the firm or a high-salaried 
employé in Paris or London, through whom they 
are supplied with the latest styles or novelties in 
the particular lines desired. As stated, jobbers 


|at Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Minneapolis, 


St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Galveston, Houston and elsewhere 
have buyers located at New York, whose business 
it is to keep their houses supplied with goods at 
bottom prices and of the latest and most salable 
varieties. This is especially true of the dry goods 
and clothing merchants at interior cities. It is 
rendered necessary to take all possible advantage 
of the market and in other ways to secure all 
that is to be gained by being at the fountain head. 
The Chicago 77bune of recent date notes that 
there are 261 clothing firms outside of New York 
in the United States with offices in the city named, 
and 66 of whom are occupied by resident buyers. 
In this list the west, of course, heads the line. 
There are said to be 46 from Ohio, 26 from New 
York state, 22 from Illinois and 20 from Cali- 
fornia. In the south, Texas has 33, Tennessee 16 
and Missouri 10. Each of ten states has one 
representative clothing buyerin New York, mostly 
in New England and the south. In dry goods there 
are said to be 490 firms with representatives in 
New York, of which 57 are from Texas, the 
banner state in the matter of enterprise in this 
direction. This speaks well for the extension of 
general trade in the southwest during the past 
two years, Furthermore, there are 41 dry goods 


house representatives in New York from Louisi- 
ana, 28 from Georgia, 27 from Tennessee, 16 from 
Kentucky, 18 from South Carolina, 32 from Mis- 
souri, 13 from Mississippi and 17 from Alabama. 
Against this exhibit there are but 7 from Massa- 
chusetts, 7 from Pennsylvania, 4 from Connecticut 
and 31 from New York. In the west, Ohio has 
32, Illinois 26, Indiana 16, Iowa 10, California 
23, Michigan 10, New Mexico, Colorado, Oregon 
and Kansas having I to5 each. There are 47 
millinery houses in the United States represented 
at the metropolis. This arrangement of business 
interests forms the exact complement to the em- 
Much has 
been said against the employment of both. It 
may be very much doubted, however, if there 
will ever be so potent an objection to either as to 
prevent the wide-awake business house from 
buying and selling in person, or by representative. 


ployment of commercial travelers. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





MISLEADING STATISTICS. 

London, Fanuary 19.—It is not a difficult 
matter to be misled by published statistics in this 
country, as, indeed, I suppose is found to be the 
case in other countries as well; and there are 
various items of such misleading information 
upon which American readers may receive with 
advantage additional instruction. Looking to 
the Board of Trade returns of this country, the 
main features of which have been already pub- 
lished in New York, there are many matters 
which require additional explanation. The im- 
ports of the United Kingdom for the past twelve 
months have been returned at £395,656,350, and 
the exports £233,938,919, the difference in favor 
of the imports being £161,717,431, or 41 per cent. 
Many people have been misled by this and sim- 
ilar statements, British fair traders being among 
the number, into crediting this country with a 
larger balance of debt due to foreign nations at 
the end of the year than at its commencement, 
whereas it is probable, could we furnish a com- 
plete balance sheet, that the balance of indebted- 
ness has moved unmistakably in this country’s 
favor. In the first place, it is officially stated 
that imports to the value of £62,700,000 were 
reéxported, which would reduce the net imports 
to about £333,000,000. This would reduce the 
apparent’ balance against the country to £99,- 
000,000; but, on the other hand, it is notorious 
that the exports are largely understated. Eng- 
land exported a very large number of ships—not 
only new ships, but old ships as well—selling 
them to France and other countries, and if we 
set down the value of that export at 44,000,000 
we shall probably be within the mark. Another 
matter upon which the returns are silent is the 
export of coal for the use of our ships employed 
abroad, which last year amounted to 5,227,000 
tons, the value of which upon leaving our ports was 
considerably over £2,000,000. ‘These, however, 
are comparatively small matters, as compared with 
the general understatings of the value of the 
exports. It is undoubtedly customary here to 
return the values of outgoing goods below what 
they are really marketable at, and the system 
originated to enable exporters, whenever possible, 
to restrict the amount of ad valorem duties paya- 
ble in foreign and colonial ports. It has been 
estimated that this understatement doés not, on 
certain goods, fall very far short of 10 per cent., 
and, although I am inclined to think this may be 
an exaggeration, it is probable that we may add 
£15,000,000 to the total value of the exports, 
which would not be more than about 5 per cent. 
Then there is the value of the bunker coal sup- 
plied in the ports themselves, and, adding all 
these items together, we may safely add another 
£25,000,000 to the exports, when the contrast of 
imports to exports would stand as follows : 


Gross IMpPOLes I LOST: varaaicadiovarssesencnececnsenns £395, 700,000 
Gross exports— 
IBRICISH faite papitata wtesnia. e's icfeiais Os vicin'6is £234,000,000 
Re-exports.....ceecseeegeesereeneeee 2,700,000 
Underestimates and omissions...... 25,000,000 
321,700,000 
£74,000,000 


This £74,000,000 represents the difference 
in value between the imports and exports when 
landed or prior to shipment, and would, there- 
fore, fairly represent the balance against the 


country if the whole of the carrying trade were in 
the hands of foreign shippers. Last year, how- 
ever, upward of 70 per cent. of these imports 
and exports were conveyed in British vessels, 
and a still larger proportion of the long-distance 
journeys. It would, therefore, be a far more 
accurate guide to the condition of the country’s 
foreign trade could we give the values as entered 
The combined 
imports and exports, it will be seen, considerably 
exceed £700,000,000, and, if the carrying trade 
were merely valued at ro per cent., it is apparent 
that the entire £74,000,000 would be written off. 
In this way we can arrive at an equilibrium. 


or cleared at foreign ports. 


Then comes the return which foreign countries 
make to us upon our investments, a return which 
was recently estimated to reach something like 
£2 per head of the entire population. Last year 
this country avoided such a return by sub- 
scribing, after a wholesale fashion, to colonial 
and foreign investments; and, indeed, there has 
seldom been a year in which foreign countries 
have run up the volume of their indebtedness to 
Great Britain more rapidly than they did last 
Especially has the balance of trade been 
in England’s favor in the past six months, and, 


year. 


judging from present appearances, and in the face 
of all protective tariffs, there will be no lack of 
foreign custom in the year 1882. 

While upon this subject, it has been rather 
amusing lately to listen to the opinions of 
would-be economists as to the advantage of 
increased imports. They argue that the more 
imports the country can obtain for its exports, 
the more prosperous the country will be, and 
hence, in the face of all precedent, such short- 
sighted individuals have endeavored to prove 
that increasing imports in proportion to the 
exports would be an advantage to the country. 
If it could 
be shown that the same quantities of English 
goods had been exchanged for 20 per cent. more 


This, indeed, is economies run mad. 


foreign goods, or could have been exchanged for 
such, this argument would have been worth 
listening to; but, as our totals of imports and 
exports are expressed in values, and not in quan- 
tities, any such argument falls to the ground. 
If this ‘country’s exports are capable of buying 
larger quantities of imports, it is because the 
values have increased, and this would be at once 
shown by the increase in the published totals of 
In deal- 
ing with the values of our imports and exports, it 


the exports, as was the case last year. 


is invariably a good sign to see the proportion of 
the latter to the former rising, as it did, from 54 
per cent. in 1880 to 59 per cent. in 1881. 

I noticed a few weeks ago that BRADSTREET’S 
quoted a tabular statement, which appears regu- 
lary in the Daily News and an agricultural paper, 
setting forth the amount of wheat consumed in 
the United Kingdom week by week. All the 
items are set down in this statement with the nicest 
detail; yet there can be little doubt that before 
the end of the harvest year is reached the state- 
ment in question is out to the extent of millions of 
Week by week there is pub- 
lished in the London Gaze¢fe a statement of the 
imports and exports of wheat and flour, and thus 
far the return is reliable enough. But it is when 
they come to deal with the sales of home grown 
produce that the figures are utterly misleading. 


hundredweights. 


To quote from last week’s Daly News: 


1881-82, 1880-81, 1879-80, 1878-79, 
cwts. cwts, cwts, cwts, 
15,123,680 13,688,830 10,952,640 19,635,600 


Sales of home grown 
produce 
Average price of Eng- 
lish wheat.......+ 


478. od. 
What can look more precise than this ; and yet 
I assure you this table is but guesswork of the 


49s. 8d. 42s. gd. 40s. tod, 


most delusive kind. The ‘‘ Gazette averages” 
of English corn, which represent the sales week 
by week in a number of provincial corn markets, 
have amounted since the harvest to 872,318 
quarters, and because some one, many years ago, 
estimated that about one-fourth of the wheat 
grown in this country had passed through those 
markets, this return has been made up ever 
since by multiplying the Gazeffe returns by four. 
Hence, one-fourth of the above 15,120,680 cwts. 
is known, and the remaining three-fourths is 
guesswork of a very faulty kind. One of our 
leading authorities recently estimated the wheat 
harvest of 1880 to have yielded over 8,000,000 
quarters, say 35,000,000 cwts., which was about 











6,500,000 cwts. more than these weekly state- 
One more word in regard to 
The average price 
of English wheat, according to the Daily News, 
has been 49s. 8d. But it has been nothing of 
the kind. Three months ago, indeed, that would 
have been not very wide of the mark; but since 
then so large a proportion of the English wheat 
sold has been bad in quality that the price per 
quarter has not averaged much above 45s., and 
about 47s. per quarter would be a fair average 
since the harvest. Your readers will gather 
from this that the less faith they place in such 
misleading statistics the better. 

Finally, in looking over one of my previous 
communications to you, I find that I furnished 
one item of information which was misleading. 


ments made it. 
this table, and I have done. 


When dealing with the movements of prices in 
the iron trade during the past year, in my letter 
which appeared on December 31, I furnished a 
statement of the prices of steel rails during the 
year, in which the word ‘‘iron” should have 
appeared instead of ‘‘steel.” Steel rails closed 
the year in strong demand at fully £7 per ton, a 
As I have been 
throwing stones at other people all through this 
letter, it 
others the opportunity of discovering that your 
London correspondent has been living in a glass 
house during the past few weeks. 


rise of 15s. in twelve months. 


will perhaps be better not to allow 


COLORADO STOCK RAISING IN 1881. 
Denver, Fanuary 25.—The returns of the past 
year concerning stock raising are exceedingly 
encouraging, both because they are satisfactory 
in themselves and because they are so much bet- 
The extraordinarily 
severe winter of 1880-81 killed a large number 
of cattle, and in the absence of accurate statis- 
tics—not to be obtained until after the spring 


ter than was anticipated. 


round-ups—the loss was greatly overestimated. 
Driven by the general set of the winter storms, 
the cattle on the northern ranges drifted down to 
the valley of the Platte, while those on the 
central ranges drifted down to the valley of the 
Arkansas. In these valleys they starved by 
hundreds, the standing grass being buried in 
snow. ‘Travelers on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad along the Arkansas, and on 
the Union Pacific along the Platte, saw the 
ground strewn for hundreds of miles with dead 
beasts, and they not unnaturally concluded that 
the cattle business could not but be broken up 
by so great a loss. To a very considerable extent 
the cattle men themselves shared in this gloomy 
belief. The majority of them expected severe 
losses. Not even the most hopeful expected 
profits sufficient to balance the account. The 
only comfort to be found in the situation was the 
fact that the profits of stock raising are so great 
that very heavy losses can be borne without 
seriously affecting the general run of success; 
that eventually, no matter how great the losses 
of any one bad year may be, the stock raiser is 
certain to come out ahead. 

The general disposition last spring to set down 
1881 as an uncommonly bad year was modified 
materially by the result of the round-ups. When 
the herds were collected it was found that the 
loss was not 75 per cent., nor even 50 per cent.— 
the figures freely used in estimating the loss 
before facts were obtainable—but averaged only 
from 10 to 15 per cent. for the entire state. This 
unexpected return knocked the bottom out of the 
argument, based upon the supposed result of the 
severe winter, that stock raising is not safe unless 
preparations are made for feeding the stock in 
seasons of heavy snow. On the contrary, it fully 
sustained the economy of the custom of the plains 
of leaving the cattle to shift for themselves. 
With ordinary demands at ordinary prices the 
profits of 1881 would have overbalanced the 
losses. The figures for the entire year, now 
obtainable, show that demand was greater and 
prices higher than usual; so that the profits of 
the past twelve months, instead of being less, 
actually have been largely in excess of the profits 
of any previous year. For 1881 there were 
assessed in the valley counties of Colorado 
290,364 head of cattle, and in the mountain 
counties 125,000 head. The shipments east 
were: Through Kansas City, 27,541; through 


=< 
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Council Bluffs, 13,235; over the Burlington & 
Missouri Railroad, 8,961, and 14,244 head were 
consumed in Denver and taken through Denver 
to the mountain towns. To this consumption 
must be added that of veal and beef upon the 
ranches—a consumption that cannot be precisely 
estimated, but that necessarily is a considerable 
item in the account, and important in its bearing 
upon the general economy of the business. 
These figures show that the production of 1881 
actually was larger than usual. Further, the 
prices obtained exceeded those of any former 
season by at least $7.50 a head. The total sales 
amounted, in round numbers, to $3,600,000, 
being greater by aclear million of dollars than 
the sales of any previous year. The general 
result is that the business of 1881 has been the 
largest and the most profitable that has been 
known in the twenty years since cattle raising in 
Colorado began. For a ‘‘bad year,” this is a 
pretty good showing. 

Much of the success attending cattle raising in 
Colorado is due to the admirable manner in which 
the business has been organized and systematized 
by the Colorado Cattle Growers’ Association. 
The members of this body have succeeded in 
establishing a system of brand registration and 
inspection that renders cattle stealing practically 
an impossibility. At Denver, and at the several 
important shipping points for the east, inspection 
agencies are established which effectually stop 
sales of stolen beef. To show how well these 
agencies work, a case may be cited that occurred 
during the past season. In Septembera car load 
of cattle was stolen from Jefferson county and 
shipped to Kansas City. The suspicion of the 
Kansas City inspector was aroused by the mix- 
ture of brands in so small a lot, and was strength- 
ened by the inability of the consignee to explain 
how he came by his consignment. The cattle 
were held, their owners were found, and so were 
the thieves, and the latter are now serving out 
their terms in the Cafon City jail. Similarly 
efficient arrangments have been made for the con- 
trol of the annual round-ups, and laws have been 
passed by the state legislature—at the instance of 
the Association—concerning prairie fires, cattle 
killed on railroads, registration of brands, and 
like matters affecting the general welfare of the 
cattle business. These several provisions, of 
mutual consent or statutory, give a most desira- 
ble stability to cattle ownershi;, and secure the 
cattle business upon an equitable and paying 
basis. : 


RAILWAY MATTERS AT LAREDO, 
TEXAS. 


Laredo, Texas, Fanuary 21.—Railway pros- 
pects here continue satisfactory. Work on the 
Mexican Northern and Texas-Mexican is being 
pushed briskly. All the mapping and profile 
work of the Galveston branch has been com- 
pleted, and the recent establishment here of the 
headquarters of that branch, under the imme- 
diate supervision of the general superintending 
engineer, will facilitate actual construction. Work 
on the Mexican National is advancing rapidly, 
notwithstanding the many delays caused by the 
unusual violence and extent of the rains during 
the past season. The Toluca division, from the 
City of Mexico to Toluca, has suffered most 
severely, and considerable repairs to the grades 
have been required. The Maravatio, Acambara 
and Morelia divisions, aggregating about 240 
miles, are completed, so far as grading and bridg- 
ing are concerned, and track-laying is being 
advanced rapidly. All of these divisions, includ- 
ing Toluca, probably will be completed by 
August. Bad weather has retarded work be- 
tween Manzanillo, the Pacific terminus of the 
line, and Colima, but, under the circumstances, 
the advance has been satisfactory. One-third of 
the line is graded, and it is expected that by July 
all work will be completed and the line opened 
for traffic. Between Guadalajara and San Luis 
Potosi, via Zoealecas, grading is going on, anda 
considerable portion of the line is in operation, 
paying already ro to 12 per cent. upon the cost of 
construction. The heavy silver traffic from San 
Luis Potosi will add largely to the returns when 
the line reaches that point. From San Luis north, 
as well as south, construction is being pushed 











vigorously. Upward of one hundred miles of 
grade have been completed north of here, and on 
twenty miles of this line track-laying has been 
finished and trains are running. The Cintitlan 
division, from the City of Mexico to Cintitlan, is 
completed and in operation, and is doing a good 
business. The material for the bridge over the 
Rio Grande here is coming in rapidly, and build- 
ing is to begin shortly. There is good reason 
for believing that before the end of next year 
through connection will be established with the 
City of Mexico, and also with Manzanillo, on the 
Pacific, and the port of Galveston, as well as 
inland to the east. 





MILFORD HAVEN AND THE PRO- 
POSED FAST STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The London Daily Telegraph, in referring to 
the project of a line of fast steamers between 
New York and Milford Haven, says: 

“‘Tt is a geographical truism that the finest 
harbor in Britain is Milford Haven. The entire 
British navy might ride at anchor in this land- 
locked estuary, with room to spare. Being 
nearly two miles wide at St. Anne’s Head—the 
western extremity of the entrance—it is easy of 
access; and, as there is no point at which the 
distance from shore to shore is less than a mile, 
the depth never varying more than between 
fifteen and nineteen fathoms, it is a perfect deep- 
sea harbor, without rocks, shoals or banks, for 
seventeen miles inland. Formerly this superb 
natural haven had docks and quays, and the tide 
of commercial fortune was constant to its shores. 
But the removal thence, in 1814, of the arsenal, 
conjoined with other adverse causes, brought 
about a decline of trade from which that part of 
the Pembrokeshire coast is only now beginning 
to recover. As an earnest of renewed and 
redoubled prosperity, the dock works commenced 
in 1874, and now nearly completed, are engaging 
the attention of mercantile circles on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The establishment of a line of fast 
steamers, for passenger service between New 
York and London, via Milford Haven, is no 
longer the mere visionary scheme which it seemed 
to be not many months ago. 

‘Tn all likelihood, the new docks will be com- 
pleted and opened early in next July, when a 
deep water area of forty acres will be available 
for larger vessels than any yet built. There are 
two graving docks, the larger of which is 710 
feet long and 96 feet wide, the depth being 38 
feet over the sill. This dock can, and probably 
will, be utilized for a lock entrance for the giant 
ships of the future, as the regular lock entrance 
does not exceed in length 500 feet. At present 
there are only two ships that are longer, namely, 
the Servian and the City of Rome; but all the 
tendency of shipbuilding is toward increase of 
size, and no great space of time will be traversed 
before a fleet of vessels superior in dimensions to 
either of those two will be afloat. The prime 
object with the Milford Docks Company seems to 
be to gain a lion’s share of the American pas- 
senger business by giving people every possible 
comfort. 
York into Milford Haven; and, no matter what 
the state of the tide, the ship will run alongside 
the pier, which goes out 700 feet into deep water 
before branching into the shape of a letter L. 
There will be no getting on board tenders, no 
delay of any kind. A covered way will reach 
from the ship’s deck to the railway train for the 
debarkation of passengers and mails; and, as 
soon as all are transferred, the land journey in 
continuation of the sea passage will begin. The 
steamer will then come round into dock and 
unload her cargo. 

“‘Milford Haven, from the width of its 
entrance, is no doubt exposed to gales blowing 
from the southwest. But their force is broken, 
if not wholly expended, on the jutting coast of 
Pembrokeshire, somewhere about Sandy Haven. 
The new docks, being well inside, at a distance 
of four miles and a half from St. Anne’s Head, 
are protected entirely, as they are under the 
shelter of the hills on the opposite shore and 
beyond the fury of the heaviest Atlantic seas. It 
is before Milford is reached that the advantage of 
its waters as a land-locked harbor can be thor- 


They will come straight from New 





oughly appreciated, and where the convenient 
openness of its entrance ceases to be felt at any 
time and in any state of the weather as a draw- 
back. Not at all uncommon in the experience 
and memory of inhabitants is the sight of five 
hundred head of sail sheltering hereabout from a 
southwest hurricane. It is confidently hoped by 
the promoters of this undertaking that the trade 
which has left Milford Haven may be lured back 
again. Coaling is at least as cheap there as at 
Cardiff or Swansea; and here is a trade at once. 
Vessels may, in fact, be coaled from the very pier 
on which passengers will land, and these not be 
incommoded; for the arrangements admit of a 
large space being applied to coaling operations 
quite distinct and apart from the landing of pas- 
sengers and mails. The tin plate trade is toa 
very large extent an industry peculiar to South 
Wales, and Milford may soon expect to divide 
with Birkenhead the benefits locally accruing 
therefrom. Perhaps the general trade from 
Bradford and the Midlands may find that a saving 
in time will counterbalance an extra cost of car- 
riage. The importation of grain is sure to be a 
considerable source of profit, and so is the trade 
in Spanish ores, smelting works for which are 
even now erected. In view of the assured 
augmentation of the American cattle trade, abat- 
toirs will spring up, as at Thames Haven, where 
beasts are slaughtered on being brought from 
Holland, Belgium and France. As for the fish 
trade, that is an existent fact, yielding a large 
revenue to the Great Western Railway. Milford 
is one of the depots of the National Fisheries 
Company, whose steam trawlers are a topic of 
local discussion. Boats for the further develop- 
ment of this trade are now being built close to 
the docks by the Castle Steel and Iron Company. 
The saving of a day between New York and 
London, so great a boon to travelers, is scarcely 
less important to traders, especially where per- 
ishable commodities are consumed.” 


VALUES OF THE STANDARD COINS 
OF THE VARIOUS NATIONS. 

The following official circular has been issued 

declaring the official valuation of the different 


-| coins in circulation in the world: 


BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 2, 1882. 


Hon. Chas. F. Folgtr, Secretary of the Treasury. 
S1r—In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
3564 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
I have estimated the values of the standard coins 
in circulation of the various nations of the world, 
and submit the same in the accompanying table. 
Very respectfully, 
Horatio C. BURCHARD, 
Director of the Mint. 
ESTIMATE OF VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


ue in 


Monetary unit. Standard. 
AUSthO pee cate Florin i 
Belgian «canines Francscw.nie samen 
Bolivia ... sees BOLWVIANION op cee tee i 
Brazile csnisssaane Mil’s of 1,000 rs....Gold 
Brit. Pos. in N/A. .Dollar<...¢..0..08 Gold 
Chill cede Pp 
Cuba oa as 
Denmark. 
Ecuador 





° ; 1.00 

Gold and silver... .91.2 
Gold and silver... .93.2 _ 

«Golds ..caeaee ‘Be 







Silver.... 
Gold.... 









SQrerCe an chon anene 


Portugal .. 
Russi 
Sandwich Islands.. 
Spain, snc ses06 ca0es P 
Swédensciescccna a 
Switzerland . a 
Tripoli. a 
Burkey 3, sccdtpeewsn Piaster 
U.S. of Colombia... Peso . . ilver. 

Venezuela, . 45.0... Bolivar Gold and silver. . 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 2, 1882, 


The foregoing estimation, made by the Direetor 
of the Mint, of the value of the foreign coins 
above mentioned, I hereby proclaim to be the 
values of such coins expressed in the money of 
account of the United States, and to be taken in 
estimating the values of all foreign merchandise, 
made out in any of said currencies, imported 
on or after January 1, 1882. ' 

Cuas. J. Fotcrr, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


A delivered to B certain letters, documents, 
etc., which were alleged to be valuable in estab- 
lishing A’s claim to certain property, upon B 
agreeing to take charge of and push the claim for 
a conditional share thereof. He did nothing, 
and then refused to return the papers, as he had 
agreed to do, on demand, but even refused to 
} allow copies of them to be taken by A, who then 

filed a bill in equity to recover their possession— 
Pattison vs. Skillman, in New Jersey. B set up 
- in answer to the bill that the court had no power 
to enforce the restitution of these papers, but the 
New Jersey Court of Chancery, in October, 
decided against him. The Chancellor said: This 
court has jurisdiction to enforce the restitution or 
delivery of a specific chattel which has a peculiar 
h artificial value, and for which, therefore, adequate 
compensation cannot be obtained at law, and 
that, too, whether possession has been got by 
the wrongdoer through a trust or not. 


ia 
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A witness may be asked, on cross-examination. 
any question which tends to test his accuracy 
or credibility, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of California, in Neal vs. Neal, decided on 
November 29. 


The right of a stockholder to bring a suit 
against a corporation in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for another state, on the ground that 
he is a non-resident, was considered by the Su- 
_ preme Court of the United States, in Hawes vs. 
Contra Costa Water Works Company, and de- 
cided on January 14. Judge Miller, in the 
opinion, said: We understand the doctrine to be 
that to enable a stockholder in a corporation to 
sustain in a court of equity, in his own name, a 
suit founded on a right of action existing in the 
corporation itself, and in gvhich the corporation 
itself is the appropriate plaintiff, there must exist 
as a foundation of the suit some action or thréat- 
ened action of the managing board of directors or 
trustees of the corporation which is beyond the 
_ authority conferred on them by their charter or 
other source of organization; or such a fraudulent 
transaction completed or contemplated by the 
acting managers, in connection with some other 
party, or among themselves, or with other share- 
holders, as will result in serious injury to the 
corporation, or to the interests of the other share- 
holders; or where the board of directors, or a 
majority of them, are acting for their own in- 
_ terest, in a manner destructive of the corporation 
__ itself, or of the rights of the other shareholders ; 
_ or where the majority of shareholders themselves 
__ are oppressively and illegally pursuing a course 
in the name of the corporation which is in viola- 
tion of the rights of the other shareholders, and 
which can only be restrained by the aid of a court 
of equity. Possibly other cases may arise in 
which, to prevent irremediable injury, or a total 
failure of justice, the court would be justified in 

exercising its powers, but the foregoing may be 
regarded as an outline of the principles which 
govern this class of cases. 


I 


{ 


) . 


An attachment was procured in a New York 
state court upon the ground that the debtor was 
about to make a,fraudulent disposition of the 
property, and the affidavit on which the attach- 
ment was granted stated that the debtor was 
seeking a settlement with his creditors, and 
threatened them that if they did not compromise 
with him he would get his brother-in-law to en- 
~ force an old judgment against him which would ab- 
sorb all the property. The cause, Donaldson vs. 

Douglas, was removed to the United States Circuit 
Court at New York, and on December 20 Judge 
Blatchford vacated the attachment, saying that 
the creditors had no ground for the attachment, 
as they would get a greater proportion of the 
property by a compromise, for if the judgment 
was enforced they would get nothing. 





















The jury must determine whether or not the 
_ business carried on by a wife in her own name 
is transacted at her expense and for her benefit, 
or by her husband in her name as a cover to 
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protect the business from his creditors, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of. Minnesota, in 
Hassfeldt vs. Dill, decided in December. 


Goods were sold and delivered to A, whom 
the vendor supposed was the owner of the saloon 
where the goods were delivered; but, upon finding 
that he was the agent of B, he sued him for the 
demand. Ahad given his note in payment for 
‘the goods. In this case, Merrill vs. Kenyon, 
the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, in 
November, decided that the action could be 
Judge Park, 
in the opinion, said: When a sale of goods is 
made to A, who is the agent of B, though the 
vendor does not know it, the latter may be sued 
for the debt. And when A buys goods as an 
agent, but does not state who is his principal, 
the vendor may sue the principal. The taking 
of the promissory note of A, who is the agent 
of B, for goods bought, but of which fact the 
vendor is not informed, will not bar an action 
against B for the price of the goods. 


maintained against the principal. 


A company which was incorporated to ‘* manu- 
facture iron or steel, or both, or any other metal, 
or any article from metal or wood, or both,” and 
a majority of the board of directors in December, 
1881, had determined, before the annual election, 
which would be held on January 19, 1882, and 
against the protest of one of the stockholders, 
who held and owned a majority of the stock, to 
lease the whole property of the company for at 
least five years, and giving an option to the lessee 
to purchase the whole works at a fixed price. 
The stockholder filed a bill in equity for an 
injunction, in the United States Circuit Court, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to restrain this action of the 
directors, and they in their answer admitted the 
intention to make the lease, and averred that it 
would be for the benefit of the corporation. 
Judge McKennan, on December 27, granted a 
preliminary injunction, and in the opinion said: 
The directors and officers of a corporation are its 
exclusive executive agents, and, as it can only 
act by and through them, the powers vested in 
the corporation are deemed to be conferred upon 
its representatives; but they are, nevertheless, 
the trustees for the stockholders. The general 
powers of the directors authorized them to con- 
duct the ordinary business operations of the 
corporation, but not to effect a fundamental or 
organic change. The change proposed is not 
organic, but itis thorough and fundamental, as 
it affects the administration of the affairs of the 
company. It involves a withdrawal from the 
control and management of the stockholders of 
the entire property of the corporation for at least 
five years; it will preclude for a like period the 
exercise by the stockholders of their judgments 
as to the particular character and method of 
conducting the business affairs of the corporation, 
and it denies to the stockholders any right of 
suggestion or disapproyal of the conditions when 
such a relinquishment of important faculties may 
be conceded. Surely, a power which will be 
attended by such consequences does. not relate 
“*to the ordinary business transactions,’ nor 
**to the orderly and proper administration of the 
affairs of the company,”’ and hence cannot be 
exercised by the directors without express 
authority given to them. 


One banker sued another for the value of four 
United States notes, which the plaintiff alleged 
were counterfeit. This action was not brought 
until after a suit by the United States, which had 
taken these notes from the plaintiff, against the 
plaintiff, and a recovery thereon; and, pending 
this suit by the United States, the plaintiff gave 
the defendant notice of the pendency of that 
action, but he did nothing. In this action, 
Heiser vs. Hatch, the defendant set up the 
defence that the notes were genuine, and the 
plaintiff insisted that the judgment of the United 
States against him, after he had given the de- 
fendant notice, precluded him from setting up 
the defence that the notes were not counterfeit, 
and the New York Court of Appeals, in October, 
sustained this position of the plaintiff, and gave 
him judgment. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





The corner-stone of the new New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
to be built on the corner of Carondelet and Gravier streets, was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies January 23, Governor Mc- 
Enery and General Bussey delivered orations on the occasion, 





A forthcoming report of the census of the iron and steel pro- 
duction places the average wages of skilled labor throughout 
the country at $2.59, and of unskilled at $1.24; but in Rhode 
Island, Colorado and Wyoming the average for skilled labor 
was $4, and in North Carolina only $1.25. 


The Melbourne Leader says that another market is opening 
to Australian products. A provincial exhibition held in Ontario 
has been the means of introducing these products to the 
Canadian public. In that part of the Dominion alone they 
consume 10,000,000 pounds of wool per annum, while throughout 
its length and breadth there is believed to be an eager demand 
for Australian furs and hides. 


The subject of sinking an artesian well at some convenient 
point in Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, whence ships can be sup- 
plied, is now under consideration, It is also desirable to see 
whether wells can be successfully sunk in that city. Artesian 
well water for shipping would add to the attractions of that 
port. At present considerable complaint is made about the 
quality of the water supplied at some seasons of the year. 


A late number of the Rugbeian confesses to the collapse of the 
Rugby colony, Tennessee, It says‘ that the “Board of Aid to 
Land Ownership” is ‘little more than a land speculating com- 
pany,’’ and the men whose “moral weight and influence '’ were 
relied on as pledging them to carry through the scheme they 
had started, do nothing for the colony, The suspension of all 
works have been ordered, and the Tabard inn has been closed, 


The state geologist of Kentucky announces that a recent sur- 
vey has demonstrated that the deposits of coking coals which 
have added such wealth to Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
have been identified in the valleys of the Cumberland, the Ken- 
tucky, and the Big Sandy, of a thickness of seven or eight feet. 
It is claimed that the analysis of the state chemist shows the 
coal to be equal, if not superior, to that of Connellsville or New 
river, and will prove a great impetus to the development of that 
region. 


M. Maiche has found by experiment that sounds from two 
separate sources can be sent and received simultaneously on 
one wire, He uses at the receiving station two telephones of 
cifferent resistances, and at the transmitting station caused a 
musical box to be set going on a microphone of small resistance, 
while an induction telephone transmitter was spoken into at 
the same time. The musical sounds were reproduced in the 
telephone which had the least resistance, and the vocal sounds 
in the other, so that with the two telephones to the ears the 
music could be heard by one ear and the speech by the other. 


Dr. Lyon Playfair, in Macmillan's magazine, presents an 
article on American industries. He credits the protective sys- 
tem with the rapid growth of certain industries, such as the 
cotton, woolen and iron, and concedes that American manu- 
factures, although alleged to be dear, are honest and good. 
American mechanics are, he says, more honest and efficient than 
foreign, and he concludes that nobody expects the speedy estab- 
lishment of free trade, nor is a rapid transition desirable. It is 
of interest to note that he declares that the United States is 
about to become the great manufacturing country of the world. 


The following summary of entries of silk manufactures at 
New York in January, 1882, 1s of interest: Entered for con- 
sumption, $2,477,934; entered for warehouse, $585,035; total 
value landed in New York, $3,062,939; withdrawn from ware- 
house, $518,853; value placed on market, $2,996,787. The im- 
ports of raw silk at New York and San Francisco in the 
month of January, 1882, were 1,582 bales, valued at $974,471. 
The imports of waste silk and pierced cocoons at New York 
and San Francisco in the month of January, 1882, were 469 
bales, valued at $161,819. The above includes silk, ex Belgic, at 
San Francisco, January 10, coming to New York by the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 


The St. Louis Republican notes that recent railroad surveys 
in Texas county, Mo., from Springfield toward Memphis, have 
attracted attention to the hills in the immediate vicinity of 
Houston, It has long been suspected that these hills abounded 
in good iron ore, and now the active prospecting that has fol- 
lowed the railroad surveys is said to prove it. One firm began 
sinking shafts on and around the large hill. At a short distance 
below the surface a large mass like a bowlder was encountered, 
which, upon being opened with a blast, exposed a surface of 
blue-looking ore, and it is now believed that the entire hill is a 
solid mass of specular iron ore, inferior only to the Iron Moun- 
tain and Pilot Knob in quantity and quality. 


A recent number of L’Economist Francaise says that the 
sugar industry is making great progress in Buenos Ayres. The 
variety of cane most in favor is said to be the Morada or 
Batavia, which was introduced into La Plata about forty years 
ago. 
chinery, and the profits in Tucuman are put at about 20 per 
cent. A little further south, at Santiago, where a higher and 
more even temperature prevails, the sugar is whiter and better, 
and brings a higher price. On one plantation in that section 
the profits were 43 per cent., and on another 27% per cent. It is 
added that in all these places English machinery has been sup- 
planted by French. The business is being gradually concen- 
trated in a few hands, the smaller manufacturers finding it more 
profitable to cultivate the cane. 


Ina late copy of the London Times was printed a report by Mr. 
Griffin, of the British Statistical Bureau, in which he said that 
British farmers have lost by bad harvests during each of the 
last four years $70,000,000. The loss from disease among live 
stock has been $20,000,000, and the loss from rise in price of 
labor another $20,000,000, making in all $120,000,000. Added to 
this, the lowness of prices has caused a loss of $70,000,000 a 
year. Altogether, British farmers have lost not less than 
$800,000,000 in the four years, This is believed to be equal 


The manufacturers are supplied with all modern ma- | 
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to one-third of the capital of the British farmers. The size 
of the sum lost is an answer to those who think that the 
depression among the farmers might have been cured by 
increasing the cost of foreign food. The Toronto Globe says on 
this point that ‘‘to have taxed the manufacturing interests in 
order to make up this enormous loss would have completely 
crippled foreign trade, and have rendered the depression worse 
than ever."’ 


On January 18 the London Labour News stated that the labor 
market continued to show fair prospects in the leading indus- 
tries. In the north of England iron shipbuilding and marine 
engineering remain specially busy. In Cleveland there is again 
a significant increase of building. Ironstone miners have 
agreed on a scale of wages. At Birmingham the hardware 
branches are as a rule well employed. At Cradley chain makers 
are unsettled on the wages question, and at Tipton the iron 
hinge makers are also asking for an advance. Owing to the 
mildness of the weather railway works throughout the country 
are making good progress. Thetextile trades remain in a fairly 
satisfactory condition. At Kidderminster the carpet trade con- 
tinues well supplied with orders, and at Leicester the cotton 
hosiery branch is also busy. At Huddersfield cloth mills are 
now in full work, The boot and shoe trade remains dull at 
Leicester, and also at Stafford. At Nottingham the same trade 
is fairly employed. 


Inasmuch as the outcome and quality of the cotton crop are 
matters of the highest importance in the commercial world, the 
so-called crop estimates of those to whom the cotton world look 
for an intelligent reading of cotton statistics are always of 
interest and often of value. The revised total crop estimate of 
Ellison recently, in which he drops from something over 6,300,000 
bales to 5,500,000 bales, has been made public. The Cincinnati 
Enquirer now notes the following: “Mr. John B, Lafitte, of 
‘New Orleans, has startled the mercantile world by his change 
of views—from a crop of 6,000,000 to one of 5,340,000 or less, for 
the present year—based, as he says, on such evidence that he 
could not refuse to accept it.’ The Houston (Tex.) Post is 
out in a double leaded editorial article in which it affirms its con- 
fidence in a cotton crop which will not materially exceed 5,000,000 
bales. Two months ago prominent cotton merchants in New 
York were very confident of a yield of 6,000,000 and more bales. 
Few now adhere to these figures. 


SSE 


In spite of the undoubted decline which has set im in the 
northern oil field, territory commands as high figures as ever, 
and the real estate transfers are unprecedentedly large. The 
Oil and Drug Reporter says that in December $5,855,390 was 
paid for oil land around Bradford. This was the largest month’s 
sale on record in the oil business since 1864-65, when oil land in 
some of the lower districts was bringing as much as $8,000 an 
acre. There were 2,899 wells completed in Bradford last year, 
and 3,823 in 1880. There are about 12,000 wells now producing 
in the field, and 8,000 in other districts. The decline in Brad- 
ford’s production was greatly stimulating operations in the 
abandoned districts, but the sudden development of the region 
in Allegany county, New York, has postponed the reappearance 
of activity in the old fields. There is still a large producing area 
along Oil creek and in Clarion and Butler counties, which, a 
correspondent thinks, wilk become valuable when the northern 
production is reduced to a figure which will not exceed the 
demand so largely as at present. 





Late mails from Melbourne, Australia, state that distributing 
houses there, with scarcely an exception, had an active month's 
business during November. There are no complaints as to the 
extent of trade, but a general regret is expressed on the score of 
the unremunerative rates at which the goods are sold, Judging 
from the extent of business that has been done in the aggregate, 
there are not more houses in the trade than can be efficiently 
supported ; the restricted profits, therefore, must be the outcome 
of a desire on the part of traders to secure more than their fair 
share of the business to be done. The general trade is sound, 
capital is abundant, and engagements promptly met. The 
squatting, agricultural and. mining interests are all promising, 
and there is a prevalent impression that the colony has entered 
upon a season of substantial prosperity. The imports of the 
month have again been on an unusually large scale, and nearly 
every department participates in the augmentation, The 
exhibition recently held appears also to have had the effect of 
inducing large shipments, and it is anticipated that many of the 
local manufacturers will have to experience a keener competition 
than heretofore. 





The British Board of Trade returns for December are satis- 
factory. The exports amounted to $100,910,260, an increase 
of $9,836,315, or about 10% per cent. on those of the cor- 
responding month of 18%, The imports also show a small 
increase. This is an improvement on the returns of the 
three preceding months, during which there were considerable 
decreases. The landings of raw materials were, on the whole, 
less in value during the month; but some important articles, 
such as flax, jute, hemp, timber, and seed oils, show increases 
in value. As regards articles of food, there is a reduction in the 
value of all kinds of animal products except lard and fish, and 
in all descriptions of corn except wheat. The decrease in 
maize and in flour was especially large. The arrivals of coffee, 
tea, refined sugar, wine and unmanufactured tobacco were less 
in value than those of the corresponding period of 1880; but 
there were increases in cocoa, raw sugar and manufactured 
tobacco. With regard to the exports, the increase in values is 
very general, the chief exceptions being copper, steam engines 
and machinery, jute manufactures, seed oils and alkali, Inthe 
case of copper, the reduction is probably due to the extensive 
demand for home consumption, which began to be felt about 
the beginning of November, owing to the activity of the metal 
trades, and especially of locomotive building and other industries 
in which copper is largely used. The reduction in value is only 
about 214 per cent., owing to the great rise in the price of cop- 
per, the reduction in quantity being 9% per cent. Possibly the 
activity of the British trade, the restarting and refitting of 
works that have until lately been idle, which is going on in 
Cleveland, Staffordshire, and to some extent in the Manchester 
district, accounts also for the diminution in the export of ma- 
chinery. At any rate, there are heard no complaints that the 
heavy metal trades are not doing fairly well. The increase in 
the exports of iron and steel is again large, amounting to 71,000 
tons in quantity and $2,730,000 in value. The total of pig iron 
shows a moderate increase. The United States took within 
fifteen tons as much of this article as were received in Decem- 
ber, 1880. There is a moderate increase in cotton yarns and 
piece goods, 
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THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Fan. 27. Feb. 3. 


securities, being classed on the European banker’s 
books with the other ‘foreign securities,” are 


FINANCIAL. 
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tha The situation on Monday morn- | trans n growing out of the loans for specie Missouri Pacific.........+00..05, 104 103% | Houston & Texas Central 1st W. div. 7s...... 108% 107% 
ing, therefore, would seem to be that Mr. | payments, and consequently gave no assistance | Manhattan Railroad......... 55 53 Houston & Texas Central rst W. & N.7s...., UI pees 
i ; ; ; Marietta & Cincinnati rst pref. = ae Houston & Texas Central 2d C. m, I. 8s....... 124 123, 
Gould and his following, and Mr. Keene and his | to the London or Paris markets. The fact is Hrpaagirs yh raerree 2d pref... ay nas ey eee Central 2d W. & N.8s...., 132 132 
: r emphis arleston....... ; e inn, Ist 7S....., +50 0.0.naim 112 
following, and several other large operators who the actual rates of exchange are not yet high | Metropolitan Railroad... ns "e Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n ist pfd.7s., 123 123 
i ; ‘ Puen Michigan Central........ 8714 86% Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n rst pret . 89 89 
had entered into a combination with him in the | enough to send out much gold. The posted ral tad Lake Shore.. 4 47 Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 80 80 
= . . oR Paseo sae y i Spri ay 
latter part of the previous week, were all united | rates for demand bills are still at $4.90, Missouri, Ransaa@Texuaete 37% ae Lake shoreiM S @N et 73. ae 108 : 
in bulling the market. Not so. Right on the top but these posted rates are one of those financial Noelia Chai wae Louis. "81 ‘s Glen s Tolede r no t00% op 
: : a ; : . ht New Jersey Central..........0..... B Cleveland, P’le & Asht. 112 m2 
of the formation of this pool, which had all its | Mysteries w hich no fellow can find out. The Hew a peters eetaaare ie 131% Buffalo & ile a. 78.. : 122 aa 
Sa ae are : ; * . Coes ew Yor ew Taven ts cweccccwesiecs sls an 3A lo & State L Too 
plans elaborately laid out, came the news from banker posts them in his office, while in fact he New York: Elevated’. -.ccsce0cecceeech tees 108 107} kK & W.P. Ist 78... 110 18 
Paris that things were going from bad to worse | is doing business at a much lower rate. The ape York’ re a Woe wea oie ou Pa va paces ! Fa. a2 ee 
= : » L. E. & stern pref...........05 A mon Facific s. f. 8s 122 
there, and a panic threatened. The combination | actual rate this week has been $4.8934 @$4.90 Notion oe Wyoattaa tee) ihe : 2% 25) nin pacife FS ie 10 108 
% : ; \ 2 orthern Pacific...........ecseescees seus * ¥ nion i . tr. To 
immediately fell to pieces. Each member began to for demand. This does not afford a wide enough ad ride Age Pret... cssesseseecses 73K a3 a Pacific rst 6s, bas I119 09 
: ’ ‘ = " orfo CSCOEN sea en oals Rene ae 53 a i "OO a ae I 
look out for himself, and, instead of buying more | Margin of profit to go into the business of gold aes & Meh: pref........... 56% 56h Kansas Pace, D. aby be as... 108 108% 
oa ; io Centraliceiit.c.cenusen. ete, 244 K Pacific, D, div, ¥ r 
stocks to put the market up, prepared to reduce his | ¢xport to any large extent. Nevertheless, the Ohio Z Missiasipl ==. ene : ve 248 Mor? tele oe Nig ¢ " 80% 
line as a measure of precaution. Mr. Gouldand his | rate may go on rising toa point where there will be Oregon Railway & Navigation. 133 ih P R of Mo. sop Pinar ‘ 3” 3 
a c~ hain sd ; : . . ‘ 2 is Peoria, Decatur & Evansville... y St. Louis & San F isco 2d 6s, cl. A... 100 
following were therefore left almost alone in the | Profit in doing so, as many expect will be the case. Philadelphia & Reading...... 2 - ty | St Voote & San ronciscn gemet ote a “or 
field. It must be confessed, he has done wonders. Intimately connected with the exchange rate oe nae Cele, a eee ee Aarts 13 wi 
In the face of the news fr ° is . Richmond & Alleghany........ : 32 31% | Texas & Pacific cn. 6s Eee y, 
f the news fr Om Europe, the constant | is the rate at which money can be borrowed Rochester & Pittsburg. 4 283, ard Texas & Pacific inc. & l. g. r. 75.... e 0, 
dribble of stocks from foreign holders, the export | here. If money becomes scarce for borrowers, | Richmond & Danville... +++ 211% ~— 235s | Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s........ oeenee 4 
: ; ’ p : 9 | St. Louis & San Francisco.........sccscesee+s en 40 Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 3d 7s....... 137 135 
of gold, the rise in the rates for loans, and the | and high rates rule, the enormous speculation in | gf pouls & San Pree sole Ceveland & Pitsburgh ES ee pon 
7 . Louis an Francisco 1st 100 +4 C. « . ASE-GN, (7So% 5 nia inn oiniwaletamle easisia he I 
short sales of the bears, the market has been held | cotton and grain must of necessity receive a | St: Paul & Omaba..... ; 204 33 C, C&T. CE. ist tee pp psp 118 18 
eS 4 ; St. Pau] & Omaha pref ror ly 100% | Rome, Watertown & Ogden cn. Ist 7s ........ gI 81 
up, as it were, by main strength. Nearly every | Severe check, and exports would be resumed, ete BaCnGas 49% 48% | St. Louis & Iron Mountain r@t 7s......... reste) aante 117 
: : : - edo, F i i 
stock which was controlled by a clique has bee: which would bring down the exchange rate. It ion Paci Ber 118% 118% St Bee & ae proumaeoe Me pe : a 
advanced, and some very largely. Northwest shot | takes a good deal of money, borrowed always, to Wabash, St, Louls & Pacific pre ER ane ee be St Lou, Aer Hh nt ea, oe ee me tt 
up like a rocket. This was largely held at Frank- | ‘‘carry”’ vast amounts of produce; and pros- St rats AST i = fe ee ee 700 100 
; Artal =a , , A, & T. H. | eee Latta 
fort and Amsterdam, and the foreign holders threw | pective chances of future profit are consid- AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMEDS SPM ie seen geseseeg ae ig 
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knowing this, sold the stock short quite heavily. | 1aving to pay a high rate of interest on | American District. DRE 31 | Wabash, St. L. & P. rst St. L. div. 7s......... 107% 108 
’ x / Express—Adams. 146 147 Wabash, ‘St. Lo & Pods ext2.s.. gascaeniee 105 To! 
But the foreign sales being made by cable were, | the money borrowed for the purpose. The money ae ee 927 gt | Wabash See. Se auras oe os 6 
a : < nite tates. 8 abash, ot. L. » CN. CV. JS. ccvsccacsasicas, ° I I 
of course, short sales for the time being, the or loan market has not been particularly stringent ells me Fargo. . rt cls, Sige bike Soa Ce Biemeergan OE EIBSODO pac as re 
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stock having to be borrowed for delivery unti! this week, but it has been enough so to already Centon Com any... e o3 St. Louis, K.& N;, 0. weeuene ce 113 113 
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the steamers could bring the certificates here. | Zive a bad shake to the grain and cotton markets, | Colorado Coal & Tron Company... a 41% 40% St toe rs & N” € ee anes too too 4 
This made it scarce, and afforded a splendic | 2n Wednesday the rate on call loans, stock col- tides teal aaeh caper een ror: 8% 18 waren Gain © a ee ie i 
chance to ‘‘twist the shorts,’ while a big rise | ‘ateral, ran up to 6 per cent., plus 4, commission; | FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON CCE ae e, ae . 
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rae He Northwest was a powerfu A 8 for the week has been about ; Fan.27. Feb, 3, Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western inc..... 5 ad 
sustaining strength in the market. 5 per cent.; time loans, and commercial paper the Boston Hartford & Eats 186 7a raat pou eA 63 “id 
3 eae BL On: Orthem Neb ibSien -erscrns ieee 100 Y, 
It is perhaps not too much to say that the | ‘ame, but bankers are disinclined to lend on time, pega ORL Ee Bee steetenes Ty 118 al aaa Ss BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED? 
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whole market would have been carried up 3 or 4 which shows that they do not like the outlook. aa gee Ohio 6s, cur, int. delaras stig mot Fan. 27: Feb. 3. 
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as indicating the real drift of prices. Let these | 0n consols (government bonds) that day at 7 per | Chicago, & St. Paul Milwaukee 2d 7708... 123 » 117% | Loulsane pe nn fife. MB MB 
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one, whether the Vanderbilt family or some other | loss of about $8,000,000, and the reserve was Chee’ Milwaukee & St Peale tub. a ae > oe er Mine Ged ae oe : 19 ti 
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bulls could lift them more than about 1 | special features. The following were the closing Chicago - Northwest cn. a A ret x New york @ . t at x re a 
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: Awe UNCEMENT 


BY THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE 


mMLLED STATES. 


The Twenty-second Annual Statement of this 
Society, dated January Ist, 1882, may now be 
obtained by application to the principal office, 
120 Broadway, New York, or to any of its 
agencies throughout the world. 


The following are the most noticeable features: 


Cash Assets, - - $44,308,541.89 
10,083,505.48 


9,915,496.89 
ae ; 46, 189,096.00 


(The Largest Business in the World.) 


Cash Income, - - 
3. Cash Surplus, - - 


: xe ae 560,670 019.00 
7 surance, - - - 

6. Total amount paid policy- 

2 holders since the organi- 

Pal zation of the Society, 


$61,912,031.00 


* 


The policies written by THE EQUITABLE are 
short, simple and easily understood. They 
become 


INCONTESTABLE 


after three years from their issue, and such 
incontestable policies are payable immediately 
__ upon receipt, at the Society’s office in New York, 
' of satisfactory proofs of death, and without the 
usual delay of sixty or ninety days. 
The Society has not a single contested claim 
on its books. 
The total real estate owned by the Society 
_ yields a rental of over five per cent. 
For the facts explaining the success of this 
Society, and the results of maturing Tontine 


















H. B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. ° 

E. W. SCOTT, Supt. of Agencies. 

’ ’ THE 
(2UARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


_ Bonps oF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
PosITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


EX, T. GALT, President. 
oe EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 
New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 
ee ee oe 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


AN TIAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 Broapway, NEw York. 














CaAsH CAPITAL, - RS - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - . 595,033-98 
_ Net Surplus, eee 040,270: 4% 

J ni 


TorAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, "$1,735,250.46 


~ All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Eofety Fund Law. ; 
“a PETER NorMan, President. 


HOS, F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1882. 


INSURANCE. 


NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SuRPLUus AS TO PoLicy-HoLpDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID YP,- - - - = = 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President, 2d Vi ice-Pres, 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





VYDELITY avo CASUALTY CO. 


187 BRoADWaAY, NEW YorK. 


CASH APUIVAE Te salisinp Manne ae oh ciain Sib alata RS cleialatovassin'a $250,000.00 
PASSID Os nee aa tle cis viesiniplae pcittecenaincinsineniecetciettie <ieisieiyie 375,000.00 
Deposit wiTH New YorkK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

UNS GOVERNMENT BONDS *03 oc 050 cnue ante see bis 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 
Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
pose of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 
CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 
Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 
Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicHarps, President. JouN M. CRANE, Sec’y 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


OMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO,, 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 


Winited States Securities oo. <ive cece esiqs cuecieselne sync $441,092.50 


Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks)... ......... 117,713.70 
City and other Stocks and Bonds and Cashin Banks, 172,447.91 
Premium Notes and Cash Premiums...........-.... 82,919.85, 
Salvage, re-insurance and other claims.............+ 13,382.55 

FL ODA: sees ta = 2 $827,556.51 











Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

W. IRVING COMES, PREsIDENT. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VicE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SECRETARY. 

Tuts COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House OF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co, 


No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 


FINANCIAL, 


ADDINGHAN, 
McGREGOR & CO.,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK, 


CHAS, GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU. 








)ANN ED: TOL CHIN SON’ &  CO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


E.inu C. MITCHELL, GEO. H. BROUWER, 
Geo, W, McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex, 


Wo. J. HutcHINson, Sfecial, 


Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
W. E, D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VSE, SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fifteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL. A, B, LOUNSBERY. F, E. BALLARD, 








H. PARKS & CO., 


U Successors to H. E. DILtinGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S, NicHots, Chicago, 


C. G, WHITE. 


H. E. DILLINGHAM. 





H. BROWN & CO., 











FINANCIAL? 


ROPOSALS FOR 
‘ WATER BONDS. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of THE 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 26 Exchange 
place, in the city of New York, until noon of Monday, the 6th 
day of February, 1882, for the purchase of any portion, or all, of 
five hundred thousand dollars of the First Mortgage Six Per 
Cent. Twenty-five Years’ Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, issued by 
the Council Bluffs City Water Works Company, to aid in pro- 
viding the means for the construction of a system of Water 
Works in the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Proposals should be indorsed “Proposals for Water Bonds,” 
-and should be inclosed in an envelope addressed to the Council 
Bluffs City Water Works Company, at the office of The 
vara Loan and Trust Company, 26 Exchange Place, New 

ork, 

Each proposal should state the amount of bonds required 
and the price the bidder is willing to pay for each bond of one 
yoscannd dollars, the accrued interest of which must be added 
thereto, and should be accompanied by a check or certificate of 
deposit, payable to the order of The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
company, for a sum equal to ten per cent. of the amount of 
the bid. 

Bids will be opened on Monday, the 6th day of February, 1882, 
at the office of The Farmers’ Loanand Trust Company, and the 
allotment will be made, and due notice thereof sent to the suc- 
cessful bidders immediately thereafter. Checks and certificates 
of deposit received from unsuccessful bidders will at the same 
time be returned by the Trust Company. The remaining ninety 
per cent, of the purchase money on the bonds allotted, together 
with the accrued interest thereon, will be due and payable to 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company within sixty days there- 
after. Upon the receipt or each final payment, the Trust Com- 
pany will deliver the bonds pertaining thereto to the purchaser 
or to his order. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all bids not deemed for 
the best interest of the Company. 

Blank proposals, also pamphlets containing copies of the 
Articles of Incorporation, Charter, Franchise, Contract with 
the City of Council Bluffs, Report of the Engineer, and Mort- 

age, can be obtained on application to THE FARMERS’ 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 26 Exchange place; 
Messrs. SEWELL & PIERCE, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Law, 206 apr lad B. McGEORGE, 20 Broad street; or 
at the office of the Council Bluffs City Water Works Com- 
pany, 35 Broadway, New York. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
J. HERVEY DEMAREST, Secretary, 





] ] Gs SLE BBINS © SON; 
. Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C, H. STEBBINS, W. F. CHITTENDEN, 


ALCOTT & SONS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
- No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS,.NEW YORK, 





BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw York. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





CPE & BACON, 
. Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HACKLEY B. Bacon, 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
LATHROP R, BACON. 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





LJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 





Wm. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
'ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, - 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. = 


A. H. DayTON. 








Wea SNe eee BL OTL Kad, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson. JULES E. BRUGIERE. H. C, DICKINSON. 


/ i CKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 





l JERNAM & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FINANCIAL. 


PIs EAB ODYAEACO:, 


NEw YORK. 
- Boston. 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the aici ‘smaaa 


Correspondents ; 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris, 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
Cee N BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 





Howarp LaAPsLeEy, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 


F-JOWARD LAPSLEY “& CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
YORK. 


No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW 





Lewis H. TAYLOR, Jr. 


yo ig AVE ORM COS, 


LINDLEY HAINEs. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 








bs pats PORN Eke oe CO., 
, BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





WV Viet Ce BZ mee COs, 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 





COMMERCTAL. 





The general trade interests of the country 
have visibly improved during the past week. 
Special telegrams to BRADSTREET’S from leading 
trade centres throughout the United States, with 
few exceptions, record a_gratifying improvement 
in business circles during seven days past. . 
From Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, New Or- 
and Memphis the conservative 
necessitated of late is still in force. 


leans spirit 
New goods 
are not being sold in the territory tributary 
to those cities except to meet actual require- 
Collections 


the south have improved. 


in a few instances in the 
On the whole, the 
southern merchant is wisely content to go slow, 
and not allow country traders to get further in 
debt to him. Baltimore, with a heavy south- 
ern trade, reports business fair and_ steady, 
At Chicago, Nash- 
ville, St. Louis and Kansas, City, a material 
been made 


ments. 


as does also Philadelphia. 
advance has in business, and a 
brisk spring trade appears to have already begun. 
The floods reported in the Ohio river valley have 
subsided, and open and clear weather in the west 
generally has greatly improved the condition of 
the country roads. 
erally continue fair. There is no cessation in the 


Mercantile collections gen- 


activity of the larger manufacturing industries. 





Various influences have combined to check, 
temporarily at least, the advancing tendency in 
iron and steel. 
sible, and may yet be reached before the reac- 
tionary influences at work, in the shape of 
increasing domestic capacity and ultimate foreign 
competition, can produce their legitimate fruits. 


Higher prices are not impos- 


The cautious policy of American crude iron 
makers, aided by high and scarce ocean freights, 
have helped to restrict English and Scotch ex- 
ports, and this restriction has been one of the 
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factors producing the fluctuations announced by 
cable from time to time. On this side crude 
iron has reached a point where buyers decline 
to anticipate distant requirements, a conclusion 
pleasing to most makers, who are unwilling to 
assume risks they cannot provide against in the 
unsettled cendition of the market. This post- 
ponement of demand may be wise in view of the 
increasing blast furnace output. Bar iron is in 
one to two and a half 
Requirements are being 


active demand at from 
tenths above card rates. 
more promptly provided for than a few weeks 
ago, and productive capacity is gradually accom- 
modating itself to demand without the hurtful 
fluctuation of quotations. Consumers take in the 
situation, and act accordingly. Some urgent 
buyers are constantly making special bids for 
prompt accommodations, but these cases do not 
Manufacturers east 
steady demand and active 


affect the trade at large. 
and west report 
inquiry. The construction iron demand is im- 
proving, and the requirements for low and high 
grade steels tax production. Steel rails are 
somewhat weaker for deferred deliveries. Iron 
rails are dull. Bessemer pig has declined in 
price, and Bessemer companies are negotiating 


for renewals of stocks. 


It might be supposed that the inclement 
weather which has prevailed during the past 
week would have created a sufficient demand for 
coal to warrant full work being maintained at 
the mines. The operators, however, are of a 
different opinion, on the ground that it 
would be impossible to maintain prices without 


and, 


restricting the output, they have agreed upon a 
suspension of three days per week for the 
balance of the month. 
the face of the opposition of the Reading Com- 
pany, which is so behindhand with its orders 
from iron workers that it refused to consent to a 
restriction during the week which closes to-day. 


This action was taken in 


It is not believed in the trade that any further 
reduction of the output will be enforced in 
March, and it is announced on authority that 
the companies are arranging a plan for dis- 
tribution which will act as a check to accumula- 
Outside of these facts, the trade for the 
week has possessed no striking features. The 
household trade is brisk; the demand for manu- 
facturing sizes is not less so, and shipments are 
being made freely to all points. Prices are firm, 
without indication of change in any direction. 
The latter statements also apply to the bitumi- 
nous trade. 


tions. 





The demand for wool has been of a hand-to- 
mouth character in all markets during the past 
week, but the comparative quiet has had no un- 
The moderate 
movement is in part attributable to difficulties 


favorable influence upon prices. 


of transportation, occasioned by recent storms 
and sudden changes of weather, but is primarily 
due to the conservatism of manufacturers, the 
majority of whom seem disposed to confine pur- 
The 
receipts at the distributing centres on the sea- 


chases to the supply of well-assured wants. 


board are gradually decreasing, owing to the 
steady reduction of supplies in the interior, and 
desirable stocks are held with unabated firmness 
at all points. No advance is obtainable, although 
many lots are held above market limits, and on 
all of the better descriptions of clothing wools 
there is a general feeling of confidence that any 
Car- 
Con- 
sumption continues in active progress, and all 


change in values must be in sellers’ favor. 
pet wools are quieter, but firmly held. 


the indications point to a steady legitimate trade, 
both in the raw staple and its products, for some 
time to come. Foreign markets have undergone 


no noteworthy change. 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Financial disturbances in Europe, a rise in for- 
eign exchange here, a revival of specie shipments 
hence—though thus far only to a limited extent 
—and increased activity in money have had an 
unfavorable bearing on the commercial situation 
in our markets, particularly in the speculative 
connection. Operators have shown unusual 
hesitancy and reserve in their movements, imply- 
ing more or less of distrust of the immediate 








future. Export purchases of produce have been 
on a restricted scale, and home trade require- 
ments, in a general way, have been comparatively 
moderate, though on the increase. Prices of 
produce have been unsettled, and in several in- 
stances lower, but toward the close a hardening 
tendency was noted, partly due to the later and 
much more satisfactory representations as to 
financial affairs in the capitals of the great trading 
nations of western Europe. The severe snow 
storm on Wednesday, in this latitude, has occa- 
sioned much delay and inconvenience in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise. 





Official returns from Washington relative to 
the foreign trade of the United States place the 
aggregate exports (exclusive of specie) in 1881 
at $833,514,129, against imports of $670,117,903, 
comparing with the grand totals for 1880 of, 
respectively, $889,683,421 and $696,807,176. 

A considerable shrinkage is again noted in 
the outward movement of produce and mer- 
chandise, the export clearances from the port of 
New York for the week having been reduced to 
a valuation of $6,517,309, against $7,277,299 the 
preceding week, and comparing with a total of 
$7,121,316 same week last year. The grand 
total since January 1, 1882, now stands at 
$25,886,378, against $27,514,197 same period in 
1881, showing a decrease of $1,627,819. 


Ocean freights have shown only a moderate 
degree of activity, comparatively slight 
changes as to rates, hardening a little on berth, 
while tending to weakness in the way of charter 
contracts. Grain room, by steam hence to Liv- 
erpool, closed at 33¢@4d., London at 5% @6d., 
Hull at 4d., Glasgow at 5d., Avonmouth at 5d., 
Antwerp at 4d., Rotterdam at 5d., Amster- 
dam at 4%d., Hamburg at 70 pfennigs, and 
Bordeaux at 8c. Provisions, hence by steam for 
Liverpool, closed at 22s. 6d., for Havre at 25s.@ 
27s. 6d., for Antwerp at 25s. per ton, propor- 
tionately for other destinations. Cotton, hence 
by steam for Liverpool, stood at gz@f,d. per 
pound. Tonnage for petroleum was most sought 
after for the East Indies, China, Java and Japan, 
for which destinations very liberal purchases of 
case oil have been recently made. As an 
unusual occurrence recently may be noted the 
charter of the British steamship Richmond, 769 
tons (now at Martinique), to load with cot- 
ton at Charleston, Sebastopol, 
per pound. In the through freight connection 
an important proportion of the bulk freight 
now being moved toward the seaboard is under 
contracts made previous to the recent agreement 
of the railway carriers to restore rates to a 
remunerative basis. It is believed that this ‘‘old 
business will comprise much of the 
freight trafic of the grand trunk lines for some 
time tocome. Of late engagements of through 
freight have been 225,000 bushels of grain— 
February shipment—within the range of 34%@ 
414d. per bushel as the ocean freight rates. 


and 


= 29 
for at #4d. 


contract ”’ 


Business in breadstuffs in the speculative in- 
terest reached very large aggregates, though for 
home use and shipment the movements were 
Wide and frequent changes 
occurred in prices of grain, most decided in 
the instance of No. 2 red wheat on the option 
list, which through the week to Wednesday, 
February 1, drifted to increased depression, the 
very unfavorable tenor of the cable advices from 
Europe contributing in great measure to the 
prevalent heaviness. Free contract deliveries of 
grain on Wednesday were likewise adverse in 
their bearing on the general position. The 
absence of anything like an important export 
call for supplies was keenly felt. Comment was 
made on the notable increase (2,360,000 bushels) 
in the amount of wheat on the passage for the 
United Kingdom and the continent. The falling 
off in the quantity of corn (480,000 bushels) 
seemed of much less interest. Favorable crop 
reports had their share of influence on the course 
of values, which touched the lowest point early 
on Thursday, followed late on that day by a 
rally on No, 2 red wheat, for forward delivery, 
of fully 14@2c., and on corn and oats of 


less satisfactory. 


%@ ce. per bushel, reducing the loss to Thurs- 
day evening on winter wheat to 114@3}4c.; on 
No. 2 corn to 1%@2c., and on No. 2 oats to 
%@3{c. a bushel. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day corn attracted a moderate share of attention 
from shippers, who, however, evinced very little 
interest in wheat. Near the close the announce- 
ment of a general and considerable increase in 
the visible supplies of grain was viewed as a dis- 
couraging circumstance. Wheat flour was worked 
up early in the week about lo@15¢. per barrel, on 
restricted offerings and a good demand, and 
ruled steady through the past few days, on, how- 
ever, a lighter movement. Thelocal jobbing 
business suffered from the difficulty of street 
transportation. West India buyers took a fair 
amount of suitable grades. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels ......... 95,550 84,550 73150 117,000 
Wheat, bushels mere sale 433,000 401,750 591,000 222,000 
Gorn) Wai! Oat 257,000 183, Fo 157,000 187,000 
Rye, ia Man meee 7,850 11,000 16,509 
Oats, UO Pra cnicae 368,000 es 307,700 103,000 
Peas, Fe es beating 19,000 25,000 DOO Peace 
Malt, AE ARG 27,200 58,400 A000 dL) Masa ats 
Barley, Sond 56,500 77,550 97,850 59,200 


In the more important items of flour, wheat, 
corn, and oats, a moderate increase is thus noted. 
Of the receipts for the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 33,450 barrels, against 
31,150 barrels the preceding week; and of wheat, 
75,500 bushels; of corn, 4,500 bushels; of peas, 
5,500 bushels, and of oats, 3,400 bushels. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, JANUARY I TO DATE, 
IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS, 





1881. 1882, 
Flour, bartels: i. 1.002 ciceap esc aeaaese 50,600 366, 100 
Wheat, bushels bsanstabec ate =» 1,604,000 1,714,400 
Corn, ena Sees 745,400 594,100 
Rye, UP ena 78,350 20,850 
Barley; 9 Siecscs 325,000 419,350 
Oats, RESP Noah ols see ee eaeoi emia 552,100 1,168,300 

REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 

Preceding This week 

Ti <a week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels ....... 98,000 127,500 100,900 108,0c0 
Wheat, bushels Reade 19 ,170, 000 17,342,000 15,145,000 8,605,000 
COT ne a lineatsles ue 000 7,127,000 7,795,000 2,501,000 
Rye, ee te 46,c00 53,000 . 37,000 9, 500 
Oats Sa acre 2,868,000 1,402,000 1,733,000 1,085,000 
Barley, ba) oes 169,000 36,000 53,000 33,000 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK, 







Prompt deliveries, Options, 
ushels, bushels. 

Wheat—Week ending February 3...... 586,000 or 584,000 
Preceding Week «<i c1s ss. ++ 926,000 ee 

This week last year.... + 1£,125,000 

Corn — Week ending February 3.. 827,000 766 000 
Preceding week......... 839,000 6,288,000 
This week last year..... 573,000 1,928,000 
Oats — Week ending Pebruary 3. 2,410,000 
Preceding week......... 492,000 gI0,000 
This week last year 360,000 725,000 





EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week, Last week, week, last year. 

Flour, barrels...... 77,450 79,690 89,100 144,000 
Cornmeal, caret 2,350 3,800 1,350 BOOP 
Wheat, bushels.. 3 2 5,900 433,800 442, 631,000 
Corn, 5 261,300 277,350 291,000 
Rye, Se mone ‘3.20 29,900 1,000 11,600 
Peas, Ee, 200 3,100 18,500 1,037 
Oats NO ate 6, 5250 2,800 ZEEOS 2 ei aeenss 
A further decrease is thus Syne: in the 


outward movement of flour, wheat and corn. 

The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 51d. per bushel, and on charter 
contracts for Cork and orders, average sail car- 
riers, 4S. 9d.@5s. per quarter, now ruling at 
4s.@4s. 3d. per quarter. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, FROM JANUARY I 
TO DATE,*IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS: 


1881. 1882. 
Wheat flour, dog: OH Racer rosa ie 587,300 305,850 
Cornmeal SOs die 0 14,400 10,500 
Wheat, bushels. . + 2,728,400 1,659,400 
Corn, 796,750 739,100 
Rye, if 114,700 7,400 
Oats, ae 12,200 11,150 





STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 


Latest Preceding A year Two years 

returns. week ago. ago. 
Wheat, bushels be ea 4,264,478 4,286,660 4,355,574 7,014,822 
Corny Rar ee aicloas's 4,621,020 4,860,490 35) I, 102,803 
Rye, ihe 131,5 140,237 173,310 5 eee 
Barley, ESP eraa hele fees 54,289 238,379 
Oats, Se apace? 692 354,145 425,244 asp 
Peas, Se cae 382 1,330 16, 16,275 


In the hoard of wheat in warehouse and railway 
lighters at the port of New York a further falling 
off is thus indicated of 22,182 bushels, and in 
that of corn of 44,470 bushels, while in that of 
oats an increase is noted of 32,547 bushels. 

The aggregate supply of wheat at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and Montreal 
on January 28 was 7,459,250 bushels, and of corn 
6,342,800 bushels, showing within the week a 
decrease in that of wheat of 5,050 bushels, 
and a reduction in that of corn of 318,000 bush- 
els, against, at the same time last year, an 
aggregate of 8,009,800 bushels wheat and 2,884,- 
200 bushels corn. 

CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, FEB. 3. 


Feb. March April. Maz. 
No. 1 white wheat... $1.4o 1.41% bid — - 
No. 2 red wheat 1.4434 bid 1.47 1.487% bid 1.48 
No. 2 corn...... Bele a -70% 72 3 
Nesadats..ccstescs -47% 4856 4834 48% 





On Thursday options on No. 2 red wheat, for 






























June, were placed (for the first time this. year) 
at $1.43@$1.45, leaving off on Friday at $1.45. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, 
NEW YORK. ’ 


—_ 30, Fan.5, Feb. 2, | 
881. 1882. te 
Wheat, No. 1 white, per brane 81 38 «Sr. ts $1.40 
No. 2 red, cae See 
“No.2 Mil. spring § ES Co = rs = 
Corn, No, 2 see 20956  .7036 
Rye, prime pleas We tc 96 
Oats, No. 2, see tae 50% 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MARCH OPTIONS ON GRAIN 
NEW West > rey as . 
‘ov. py ec. 30, 2, 
1881. 1882. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush.. oe 4. $1.47 
Corn, No. 2, 73% 
Oats, No. 2, MS pe 51 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 








Latest Preceding Corr 

dates, wee 

bushels. res 
17,752, 17,321, 
17,816, oer i es es ' 
3,205,021 2,9) 3) 
1,158,983 343,782 : 

2,824,713 2,599,192 3e30a7e | 

ee 


Ani increase of 430,547 bushels is thus: show 


861,538 bushels, and in aes of oats, 229,562 x! 
bushels, forming the most important changes in — 
a single week for some time past. hee 2 

CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 















anuary 27. | 
Wheat flour, superfine, per | ik & 10 Gs.8 
ship. extra, + 5.00 @5.60 
a “«” trace extra, “SVs ae @b.65 | 
i “family X, tf re 4 Pg 
os «Minn. clear, ‘ é pa 
“ “ stra’r, “ 3 50 
“ a eo nt,“ % one 
ci Uy city X 0 . @7.10 
fs “ cityXS, Am. pee .15 @7.50 
ds (OO NG. pacaaen. 35 @4.35_ 
Rye flour, superfine, - -40 @5,00 
Cornmeal, per bbl....... 15 @3.85 
Wheat, No. r red, per bus: — @r5k 
No, 21r — @1.47 
No. 3 red, ag 1.41 @1.42 
ss No: twhite, § ee 1.43 @1.44) 
‘> Wo..2.spring, ¢ 1.30 @I.41 
“ No. 3 spring, “ 1.22 @1.29 
Corn, No. 2, per | bush. -70%@ — 
y 0:9, > Loge -694@ — 
“* ‘steam eat per bush -70'4@ .70g 
« N. Y. yellow, « 73 @ — 
«No. 2 white, st ‘79 @ 80% 
Barley, State per ree :90 @I.10 
Canada, 1.08 @t.17% 
Rye, per bush. oo .-.<0e cece 1 @ “98 
Oats, No. 2 white, peek bese 48) @— 
« "No. 2, per Dushis.c2. 00s 484@ .50 


Flour, barrels. .....:..sse-+0e 
Wheat, ve at 5 
Corn, 

Rye, “ 

Barley, is! 

Oats, xs 


of 315,150 bushels; in corn, 337,900 bushel 
A reduction was noted in oats of 63,000 bushe 
BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. fe yy, 





Preceding 
pee week, week, 
Flour, barrels: é..0. aces" s a his 149,600 
Wheat, bushels hares bs 7,550 352, 
Corn} + oS a saee 1,767,100 1,330, 
ne i Saas Be x 
Oat So Bh 


ward movement of flour, wheat, corn, | 
barley—in the instance of wheat of 
bushels; in corn of 436,300 bushels, and 
flour of 22,200 barrels. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE 
SEABOARD, 





4 ‘het Past week. 

Our, DATTEls: secu teineceeaaine 152,2 
Wheat, boat 830 a 
Corn, 490,250. 
Rye, hs 10 
Barley, rt 155,800 
Oats, oA 477,500 


figures show further considerable gain. Wheat 
fell off 209,400 bushels. a 


. A A 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS 
Fla Kingdoi 











lour, heat, 
barrels. bushels, 
Past week....... 100 joo 
Preceding week. 5,600 
Same week last y 129,200 
The Continent, 
Flour, 
; ' parcels bushels. 
BASUWERE cece vcs eyes snems ale 4, 
Preceding week. -n.52008semccccu Cet 
Same week last year........... 30,500 
thus: 
Wheat———_, poe 
Past week, Prev. week, Past week, Prev. 
bushels, bushels. bushels, 
Baimore, cccnecs  scureae 28,800 a 
Philadelphia .... 50,000 17,500 Aion Sere 
Boston. . 56.5000, 35,000 5,700 72,500 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SI 
Fan, Fie il Fan. 9, 


Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... a 52,442 2 
On passage for the United oe oa 000 
On passage for the continent o Europe. Tpaees 


Grand total 
Previous week 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT, — 
Fan. ey Fan. 9) 


Visible supply in U. S, and Canada,..... Bs rer 1 ¢ 
On passage for United Kingdom........ at ib Esa 
ip 1,0 


On passage for the continent of Europe,. 
Grand total......... see2e+s seeeeeee 19,196,16r 19 
Previous week ica sc 10 «0d ast catatecate 19 196,168 bs 7 








































































tae Sangta in provisions other than western 
n lard have been quite moderate, and indic- 
ative of considerable irregularity as to prices. A 
“fairly active speculative business has been re- 
ported in western steam lard, which fluctuated 
‘frequently, leaving off more firmly, though with- 
out the aid of any very urgent inquiry for actual 
stock from refiners or shippers. 

_ The week’s sales of western steam lard, for 
early delivery, were only 3,600 tierces at $11.20 
@$11.40, closing for prompt delivery at $11.37% 
$11.40 for contract grades, against $11.35@ 
$11.40 a week ago, city steam lard ranging at 
1.00@$11.30, leaving off at $11.20 bid, against 
-25 at the close of last week, on sales for the 
week of 1,200 tierces. Of refined lard about 6,200 
ierces were reported sold at $11.40@$11.621%4 
for continental brands, closing at $11.57% for the 
andard continental grade, against $11.50 a week 
Forward delivery trading in western 
ea m lard reached an aggregate of 154,000 
tierces. 

gah Phe receipts of lard here in January were 77,270 
tierces, against. exports hence of 72,086 tierces. 
The stock of lard here on February 1 was 73,790 
tierces prime and 6,347 tierces off grade, with 
3,996 tierces stearine, or a total of 88,103 tierces, 
against, on January 1, 1882, a total of 77,219 
tierces, and on February 1, 1881, a total of 
5294 tierces. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
“here February 3 thus: 


ried March, = ota May. une, ul: 
Tis bees ue ne bi’ ee ie 
wee! 11.37 II - TI.70 11.77 11.824 
Aweek ago.. 11.30 11.4714 II. ae Il. 67% 11.7244 11.80 
d year ago.. 9.70 9.774% 9. 9.92% 10.00 10.07% 


Options for the remainder of the year closed at 
- $11.32% bid. 


A very moderate jobbing movement has been 
_ reported in western mess pork, which declined 
by Monday, to subsequently rally, leaving off 
firmly at $17 for old and $18@18.25 for new 
_ (against, a year ago, $14 for old and $15.25@ 
$15-3734 for new), on sales for the week of t,450 
barrels. No interest was manifested here in other 
kinds of pork, which were wholly nominal. 
In the way of options on mess pork the only 
transaction of note was a sale on Monday of 
C 1,000 barrels, old packing, for February delivery, 
at $16.50. On the new packing the February 
_ option closed here at $18.05 bid, and March at 
_ $18.20 bid. At this date last year options on 
mess pork were quoted here: for February, 
, $14.25 bid; March, $14.50 bid. On Thursday 
‘announcement was made of the award of the 
“government contract for 1,000 barrels new mess 
at $20.05 per barrel. 3 
_ The receipts of pork at New York in January 
were 32,360 warehouse barrels and 17,165 New 
York barrels; the exports hence in January, 
23 ,685 barrels; stock here on February 1, 70,058 
barrels, of which 40,199 barrels were of the old 
packing, against a total on January 1 of 54,226 
esccls, and on February 1, 1881, of 41,266 
"barrels. 
) Long clear middles, which ruled scarce and 
‘wanted, closed here firmly at 9%c., and short 
clear at 10c. per pound, comparing with $8.12% 
and $8.50 a year ago. Bulk meats varied little 
in price, on a moderate jobbing trade. Dressed 
hogs left off at 8'44@85¢c. for city and 8c. for 
western, thus declining a trifle during the 
week. 
Chicago reported for last week shipments 
thence of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to 
he extent of 18,440,510 pounds, and since the 
close of October last 217,321,597 pounds, against 
296,168,354 pounds same time in the preceding 
Seeing season. 
Light stock and firmness on the part of holders 
impeded business in beef, which ruled very quiet. 
The receipts of beef here in January were only 
462 tierces and barrels, and on February 1 the 
stock was 3,970 tierces and barrels, of which 
3,875 packages were of new packing, against a 
al on February 1, 1881, of 2,939 tierces and 
rels. 
Ban; Thursday the navy contract award was 
de public for 500 barrels plate beef at t $18. 10 
barrel. 
low declined to 8%c. for prime, on free 
ings and amoderate inquiry. Prime stearine 
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left off steady, though quiet, at 11%c. Oleo- 
margarine stearine, 103¢@1Ic. per pound. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 
This week 





This gat Last week. last year. 

Pork, bayrels::.-chens<es ee org 7,120 3,925 
ft Beef, tierces and barrels,.... 283 2,248 2,300 
Bacon and meats, pounds. . Sree *12,937,450 1,526,2 200 
Lard, pounds.. + 4,732,745 *5, 7rZ00 007,850 
Butter, aS : nee 139,600 597,200 
heese, “ 1,6 a *1,076,800 2,018,500 
Tallow, “ 95,85 2, 600 1,788,200 





* Partly on through fecighe account, 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent were on a reduced scale, com- 
prising of lard 4,681,800 pounds, against 8,476,- 
500 pounds same week last year; of bacon, I1,- 
382,200 pounds, against as much as 28,471,100 
pounds; and of pork, 6,200 barrels, against 7,263 
barrels same week in 1881. 

The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to February 1, 
were: of pork, 16,328,600 pounds; bacon, 145,- 
939,000 pounds, and lard, 81,307,900 pounds, 
comparing with grand totals of, respectively, 
13,029,200 pounds, 239,916,350 pounds, and 
104,052,450 pounds same time in the preceding 
crop season. 


The cotton markets at New York and Liver- 
pool during the past week have been greatly 
affected by the fear of financial disturbances con- 
sequent upon the panic in Paris and the advance 
in the bank rate in London. The business done 
has been small, and prices declined sharply in 
the early part of the week, though later a stronger 
feeling was manifested and a portion of the decline 
was recovered. The undertone at the close is 
strong, under the influence of the continued small 
receipts in America, and it is evident that unless 
the financial difficulties extend further, prices must 
soon advance and a freer movement occur in the 
American markets, which at the moment are 
overloaded with! stock. 

The New York market for spot cotton has 
been very steady in price, and fairly active at the 
close. 

The sales for the week have been, for export, 
362 bales; for consumption, 2,169 bales; and 
on speculation, 1,135 bales; total, 3,666 bales. 
The deliveries on contract amount to 2,900 bales. 

The closing quotations of uplands in the New 
York market and at the same date last year are 
as follows: 





To-day. Last year. 

Ordinaryer iia cise aaeme csulmeatnisttaidy a 05 fear 9 5-16c. 8 7-15c. 
Good ordinary. . -. IO 116 Io 1-16 
Low middling....... .ss.see seceenee It 9-16 1% 
MINA ID oaieceate naive estes eaiarete Actes o/Seaia 12 11 11-16 
Good middling va ~ 22h 12% 
IRE ee eet fhe cite ers clpatniiae or erniganisraccstate 13% 14 

Orleans cottons are quoted Kc. higher. Stained 


‘cottons leave off, good ordinary at 8%c.; low 
middling, 10,;c.; middling, 11-4%5c. 

The New York future market was quite 
demoralized, and declined 20 points on Monday, 
in response to the decline in Liverpool and the 
news of financial trouble in London and Paris. 
Since then the market has shown more steadi- 
ness, and closes firm. The decline during the 
week has been 11@9 points; the early months 
declined most. 

The sales of the week sum up 735,400 bales, 
against 851,900 bales same week last year. 

CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 





This week. Last week. Last year. 

Peers fe 12.01C, 12 I2¢. 11.26c, 
March. . 12.23 12.39 11.42 
12.45 12.60 11.59 
12.05 12.79 11.73 
12,8 12. 94 peat 
12.9) 13. 11.95 
anv athesten® 13.07 13.16 12.00 
September 12.40 12.53 11.5 


The southern markets have generally been 
very quiet, but steady, during the week. 

The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 





Week's sales. To-day. Last year. 
Cees wel an tee neeeeess © 3,440 114c. 11¥%c. 
New Orleans..........++ ; 13,500 115g I 
Mobile...) =< 5,500 1% Ir 
Savannah,.. + 10,500 114 xe 
CRarleston te, ct. 2 swe seieoies eis 7,000 1154 11% 


The Liverpool spot market opened firm, but 
on Monday reacted and declined j;d. per pound. 
It closes steadier, with a fair business doing. 

The following were the latest quotations for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 
same date last year: 





To-day. Last Fog 
Good ordinary. . 6)ed. 57¢d. 
Low middling 6 7-16 6% 





Mlddtling oo irceinsnis ya 4 65g 6 7-16 
New Orleans cotton is quoted %d. above 


| uplands. 


Sales for the week were 61,000 bales (of which 
45,000 were American). The spinners took, in- 
cluding forwarded, 64,600 bales. Stock in port 
is 632,000 bales (of which 452,000 are American), 
against 580,000 bales (of which 420,000 were 
American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
360,000 bales (of which 248,000 are American), 
against 492,000 bales (of which 430,000 were 
American) last year. 

The Liverpool future market has fully sympa- 
thized with the depression in the other markets, 








but is decidedly stronger on Friday. It closed 
steady. 
QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 
DELIVERY. 
To-day, Last year, 
SDA se csv ei sciaeiatnn cia'siap'n cleplaia cies ais(> 6 21-32d. 6 7-16d. 
February-March.. 6 21-32 6 15-32 
March-April 6 23-32 6 17-32 
April-May . 6 25-32 6 19-32 
ay-June . 6 21-32 
June-July 6 21-32 


The Manchester market has been quiet during 
the week. Prices are easier, but not quotably 
lower, but at the close buyers are more liberal 
in giving orders. 

MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82, 












For the For the Last 

week, season. year. 

Receipts 93,598 3,753,301 4,068,061 
Exports to Great Britain - 65,473 1,247,346 i eS 364 
Pr “continent . 17,562 751,978 = 325 
Stackaeresete caus tdcemeewedsa: tidaece 1,129,040 40, 301 


The total ane to date show a decrease of 
262,985 bales, compared with the receipts of last 
year to the same date. The total at each port is 
as follows, compared with the same date last 
year: 


This year. Last year. 

New Orleans, bales Poel acai eesew ews sees ee 6,440 1,001,033 
999,44) 

Mobile, He es 216,227 294,493 
Savannah, b20, 246 aq2 
Charleston, is 426,345 502,004 
Wilmington, e 118, 107 100,529 
Norfolk, ee + 4775427 539,074 
Other ports, 541,084 464,451 








With the opening of February the dry goods 
market in New York has shown but slight im- 
January closed satisfactorily, and 
sales in the aggregate were larger than in the 
corresponding month of 1881. This was largely 
due to the fact that purchasers were very careful 
in the fall season, buying only for requirements. 
Their stocks, consequently, were low at the ending 
of the season. 
moderately active, but trade lacks the snap it 
ought to have at the present time. Considering 
the large number of buyers that are in the mar- 
ket, but few large orders have been taken, pur- 
chases, as arule, being well assorted. Prices hold 


provement. 


The week under review has been 


firm on all classes of goods, and there is appar- 
ently no intention to weaken on the part of sellers. 
As an instance of this it is quoted that offers on 
64x64 printing cloths at 335c. were declined, 
while sales were made at 3}éc. 
list of the importations of dry goods for the week 
ending February 3, and for the corresponding 
week of 1881: 


Following is a 











Entered for Entered for 
—consumption.—  —warehouse.~ 

Pkgs. Value. Pkgs. Value. 
Manufactures of wool...... 1,306 $632,276 314 $109,849 
Manufactures of cotton..... 1,923 629,580 269 77,594 
Manufactures of silk........ ae 769,¢99 107 70,029 
Manufactures of flax....... fy 366,174 459 106,803 
Miscellaneous manufactures 1, “s 216,079 «=. 247 40,207 
Dotalcacsccceess deasess.s 7,773 $2,613,208 1,396 $405,172 

No, of 

packages. Value 

Total imports for the week...........+- Bera $3,018,380 
Total imports for corresponding week 

Sy dy oe noe ene ee tncoursnconors 5,160 1,746,730 








SPECIAL TRADE AND. IN- 
DOSTRIALREPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 


EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: The general situation 
shows some improvement, and a steady increase 
of the volume of trade is now looked for from 
this forward. There are indications on every 
hand for the employment of more skilled artisans 
in nearly every branch of industry here. 





From Boston, Mass... Dry goods are quiet, as 
is usual at this time. With distributors transac- 
tions in cotton goods are light, but prices are 
firm from the fact that the mills generally are 
running on unfilled orders. Commission houses 
and jobbers are anticipating more activity soon. 
There is some little stir in the metal market in 
consequence of the decline in the English market 
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caused by the financial troubles in Paris and the 
advanced rates of the Bank of England. Ship- 
ments of boots and shoes are increasing. Total 
for the week from this market to places outside 
of New England, 47,972 cases, against 49,416 
cases same week last year. Increased shipments 
over last week, 7,600 cases. Total shipments 
since January I, 174,710 cases, against 180,307 
cases same time last year. The following is the 
number of cases shipped to some of the principal 
points during the week: Chicago, 6,755; St. 
Louis, 3,904; Cincinnati, 3,291; Baltimore, 
2,980; New York city, 2,244; Galveston, 1,688; 
Philadelphia, 1,488; San Francisco, 1,465; Kan- 
sas City, 1,170; Milwaukee, 1,145; Detroit, 
1,106; Nashville, 1,090; Pittsburgh, 942; 
Louisville, 927; St. Paul, 878; Toledo, 832; 
Richmond, 763; St. Joseph, 559; Cleveland, 
535; Knoxville, 526; Columbus, Ohio, 505. 





From Providence, R. f£.: The print cloth 
market is still quiet and steady, and little or 
nothing has been done so far this week. Prices 
are nominal; 64s are quoted at 3}%c., and 56x60s 
at 336c. The stock on hand is about the same 
as last week. The cotton market is steady, the 
sales being light. Middling uplands are quoted 
at 12¥%c., and middling gulfs at 123¢c. Stock on 
hand is small. 

The jewelry trade opened about a week earlier 
than usual this year, and business is better than 
a year ago, though it may drop off earlier in the 
spring. 


From Fall River, Mass. The condition of the 
print cloth market is a little more active than in 
Providence, although prices are the same; 50,000 
pieces were sold at 3}2c 








MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.» Not much activity 
prevails in flour. Rye is dull. Wheat prices are 
steady, but the demand is very light. A quiet, 
steady volume of trade obtains in drugs and 
chemicals; prices are fair and collections come 
in well. The great increase in the glass and 
pottery production in this country during the last 
few years makes a steady and gradually increasing 
demand for such chemicals as are required in 
those lines. The receipts of whisky at this 
market for the year 1881 were as follows: High- 
wines, 28,081 barrels; whisky, 25,076 barrels. 
Highwines have again advanced Ic., and sales 
are moderate at $1.21. The sales of pure rye 
have been fair during the past week, at about 
former quotations. The ruling prices of pig iron 
for the past week were reported at $26@$27.50 
for No. 1, $24.50@$25.50 for No. 2, with a fair 
volume of business. The market for forge iron 
continues firm, with good demand and sales at 
$22@$23.50, free on board at furnace. There 
appears to bea growing demand for forge here 
from the Pittsburgh market. Muck bar is quoted 
at $46@$47, free on board at mill, with active 
inquiry; old rails, $31@$31.50; wrought scrap, 
$30.50@ $34, and cast scrap, $19@$21, according 
to quality. The market generally evidences no 
disturbing features, there being a steady con- 
sumption. Demand likely to continue until the 
opening of navigation. The general grocery 
trade appears to be about the same as at last 
quotations, business being quoted fair. Teas 
and coffees, however, are quiet. Raw sugars 
are quoted dull, but refined are somewhat firmer. 
A fair trade is reported in provisions, and prices 
Potatoes are fairly active; the 
The cotton market ‘is 
reported very quiet, and without change in price 
for spot cotton. Middling uplands quoted at 


are steady. 
supply continues light. 


124%c. There is but little doing in the wool 
market. Prices are reported without change; 


holders being firm, but few sales have been 
effected. The dry goods trade has been quiet. 
The leather trade has been fairly active, prices 
remaining about the same, although the supply 
has been light. Moroccos haye been sold more 
freely than last week, and prices are firm. The 
hide market is weak, and quotations lower. Goat 
skins are in fair to good demand, at same figures 
hes shoe 


as for past month. manufacturers 


report trade quiet. 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The general jobbing 
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trade continues fair. 


business, as compared with the same time last 
Collections are generally reported satis- 
factory. In shoe and clothing lines business is 
dull and The unseasonable 
weather recently has not been favorable to an 
active trade. The Western Window Glass Man- 
ufacturers’ Association met Wednesday, with 
It is reported that no change 
was made in the card except a slight reduction 
in discounts. 


year. 


collections slow. 


closed doors. 


From Cleveland, Ohio: The weather is clear 
and cold. The improvement has produced a 
favorable effect upon both local and jobbing 
No special complaint is noticeable re- 


garding country collections, and the indications 


trades. 


are that the spring opening will be early and 


brisk. The iron market is without special new 
feature. The demand is active and the supply 
light. Prices are firm, but unchanged, and 


Contracts for 
ore already made insure an active season’s busi- 


apparently satisfactory all around. 


ness, with good returns to the mining companies. 
With the approach of spring trade a more active 
demand for short time loans is reported by local 
banks. 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati is now 
handling an increased bulk of corn receipts, 
averaging 350,000 bushels weekly. The demand 
for export is largely from the south. Hog prod- 
ucts are moving easily, with light stocks in the 
The receipts this week are less 
than last. Lumber dealers report business good. 
Flour is quiet, and at present prices of wheat is 
not as profitable as desired. Stocks on hand are 
Manufacturers are busy. 


warehouses. 


large. Iron is boom- 
ing. Country banks are drawing on their 
deposits here, and indications are favorable to a 
healthy movement of country produce. Country 
collections are unsatisfactory. 





From Chicago, /ll.: Business for the week 
has been good in the wholesale trade; better 
Receipts of grain are large, but 
shipments to the east, owing to an advance in 
freight rates, are light. The grain markets have 
been and still are unsettled, and the bulk of trade 


than last week. 


has been purely speculative. Our large stock of 
pork has been sold over three times. Collections 
Deposits in banks have been 


The clearings for a week amount to 


have been good. 
increasing. 
$49,094,332. 


been as follows: 


The receipts for the week have 
Flour, 112,720 barrels; wheat, 
203,601 bushels; corn, 1,413,283 bushels; oats, 
650,588 bushels, and barley, 175,279 bushels. 
The shipments were as follows; Flour, 101,643 
barrels; wheat, 177,109 bushels; corn, 1,069,403 
bushels; oats, 584,275 bushels, and barley, 84,170 
bushels. 





From Peoria, Ill.: 


improving, 


Merchants report trade 
and collections in good condition. 
Grain receipts and shipments have been heavy 
The roads, with the 
pleasant, clear weather, are improving materially. 


for a few days past. 





from Detroit, Mich.: Business generally is 
light. Buyers are in an indifferent attitude. 
Dealers are adding to and arranging stock for 
spring trade. Sales are mostly on the road. 
Floor trade is small. The movement of produce 
is moderately large. The roads are passably 
good. Collections are giving satisfaction, and 
improving. Receipts of grain are improving, 
Of the 
business on ’change, 97 per cent. is in options. 
The demands for lumber continue remarkably 


active. 


and stocks are controlled by speculators. 


Stocks in first hands are much depleted, 
with assortments badly broken. Prices are strong 
and upward. The weather is clear, and building 
operations are progressive. 





From Evansville, Ind.: High water is pre- 
venting merchants from reaching many points, 
and the excessive bad roads through the country 
have made trade very dull. Complaints are 
being made on account of the falling off in collec- 
tions. There is an increased demand for money 


Dealers in dry goods and 
groceries report an increase in the volume of 


a la 


ja? 
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market. 





anticipate an early spring demand. 





on some brands. 


6,800 hogsheads to date. This large movement, 


and marketing. 
active. Cotton is quiet, but steady. Little is 
doing, owing to the firmness of holders. Re- 
ceipts continue to decrease by actual count. The 
stock here is found to be only 7,600 bales, reveal- 
ing a shortage of 1,200 bales less than the figures 
heretofore reported. Private advices from other 
cotton centres adjacent indicate a kindred short- 
age in proportion. Grain is active, and receipts 
are very heavy. The southern demand and 
local trade are brisk. Distillers here continue 
large consumers. Corn is’ arriving in compara- 
tively good condition. Flour is quiet and pro- 
visions strong, and an early consumptive demand 
from the country is reported. Hides are weak 
and lower, owing in part to dullness in the leather 
trade. Iron and hardware is supported, and the 
foundries are fully supplied, and plow manufac- 
turers are behind in their orders. Money is in 
good demand, but growing easier as country 
collections proceed. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: The usual activity in the 
money market at the opening days of the month 
is noted, and is remarked as rather above the 
average. Discounting has assumed large pro- 
portions. The loan rate is strong and steady at 
8 per cent. The cotton markets are quotably 
unchanged for spot, but all are dull. The receipts 
since August 31 show an increase of 45,865 bales 
over the corresponding period of last year. 
Wheat has promptly and sharply advanced; some 
grades are in active demand for southern ship- 
ment. Corn grades and futures are in sympathy 
with wheat, and the market has ruled somewhat 
higher. Spot is in quite active general demand. 
The provision market is notably strong, with a 
tendency to higher figures. Cattle receipts have 
diminished, .and the effect is appreciable in better 
prices. Horse and mule purchases are on the 
increase, notably for export. The receipts here 
show for January an excess of 1,194 over same 
month last year. 





from Kansas City, Mo.: Spring trade opens 
promisingly, and renewed activity prevails among 
jobbers. Collections are slow in some localities, 
but are generally as good as was expected at this 
season. Retail trade in the city and country is 
reported quiet. Money is easy. Prices of cattle 
have declined heavily during the last fortnight. 
Stock is being easily wintered. A good spring 
supply is anticipated. Hogs are firm and active. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: The fine weather has 
greatly enhanced the city’s trade, though the 
principal activity in financial circles has been 
occasioned by the Chamber of Commerce settle- 
ments. Commercial bills are easy, though not so 
much from an excessive supply as owing to the 
fact that the banks do not wish to buy until after 
the monthly settlements. Wheat receipts for the 
week show a marked increase, owing entirely to 
high prices current for January delivery. Ship- 
ments are merely nominal. The market has been 
irregular and feverish. General mercantile busi- 
ness has been a shade better, and collections are 
reported as somewhat improved. 





CALIFORNIA. 
From San Francisco, Cal.: General business 
has become decidedly better siace last report. 
Sugar is lower, with unsettled prices. First 


in consequence, and some stringency in the 


From Burlington, Iowa: Retail trade is quiet, 
though comparing favorably with last season. 
Jobbers have been filling some good orders, and 


From Louisville, Ky.: Jobbers report a slight 
improvement in trade and collections since last 
week. Copper whiskies sare firmer, and the de- 
mand is improving. A better feeling is noted in 
new goods, with an advance of one or two cents 
The leaf tobacco sales for the 
past month were the largest of any January on 
record, amounting to 6,174 hogsheads, making 


in spite of last year’s light crop, is due to the 
favorable opportunities presented for handling 
The market continues firm and 


















shipping wheat is $1.70 per cental. A confident 
tone is pervading mercantile classes. A rainfall 


harvest, but the dry north winds succeeding and 
the frost render the result doubtful. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: Trade during the past 
week has been steady. Wholesale houses expect 
some decrease in their southern trade this spring, 
and orders are coming along slowly. The move- 
ment in phosphates, which has been a little late, 
is now at its hight, and steamer room to the 
south is taken up in advance. The bulk of this 
freight is sent to West Point. Much activity is 
shown in the iron market, and values are well 
maintained. Scotch pig is held firm, and some 
brands have advanced. English pig is easy, 
while American has a good demand for foundry 
purposes. Scrap iron and steel rails remain firm, 
and tin plate is quoted higher. The general 
hardware and cutlery business presents a healthy 
appearance, and transactions are larger. Opera- 
tions in grain are mostly confined to deals for the 
next three months. Prices of southern are 
strongly maintained for local millers’ wants, and 
a better feeling is noticed in the market for west- 
ern. In the corn market southern is firm and 
western unchanged. The condition of the freight 
market is very unsatisfactory. Nothing of mo- 
ment is doing in cotton, and late sales were on a 
basis of 11 %c. for middlings. Foreign exchange 
is strong, and collections fair. The business at 
the Stock Exchange has been good. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Business in the wholesale 
grocery line is greatly improved since the weather 
has become more settled. All other branches 
have travelers out, but will not be extended much 
this season, on account of some localities not 
being in so good a condition as heretofore, 
owing to the failure of the crops. Receipts of 
cotton are somewhat improved. The market is 
quiet, with a slight decline in price, but reacting. 
Foreign shipments continue large. Collections 
are fair. Money is easy. The health of the city 
is good. 





from Wilmington, N.C. : The weather is very 
changeable, and cotton is firm. Spirits of tur- 
pentine are quiet and steady. Keceipts are light. 
Rosins are firmer. Tar and crude turpentine 
are steady. Provisions and grain are advancing. 
Lumber is firm. Exports are large, being in 
excess of those for January last year. The new 
guano elevator is at work. Collections are good, 
as is also the retail trade. 





From Charleston, S. C.: The agricultural fair 
opened here this week, and has brought in quite 
a crowd of merchants. This has made business 
somewhat better. There is a general feeling of 
caution, both with merchants from the interior 
and the jobbers, and only the necessaries of life 
are being sold in quantities. The weather is still 
unsettled. The money market is easy. 





from Savannah, Ga.: The average trade for 
the past week, both wholesale and retail, has 
been extremely quiet. Merchants are apparently 
more desirous to attend to collections than to 
make new accounts. This, to a great extent, is 
attributable to the unprecedented weather expe- 
rienced. The money market is somewhat tight, 
and stocks are quiet. 





from Augusta, Ga.: For the past week trade 
in some lines has been good, and in‘others only 
fair. Collections seem to have improved a little. 
Cotton is coming in slowly. But little is brought 
in on wagons on account of bad roads. The 
sales for the past week amount to nearly three 
times the receipts. All the cotton factories here 
are running on full time. The Sibley Manufac- 
turing Company will commence operations about 
the 6th of this month. Money matters are easy. 





From New Orleans, La.: General trade is 
only moderately active, and the almost impassable 
state of the country roads from continued rain 
has had its effect on city business. The river is 
very high and rising. Some uneasiness is felt as 



































raised hopes during the week for an average 


| owing to the bad condition of roads. § 



































to the levees in the neighborhood of Kemp’s and 
Ship bayou. Should they give way, the largest 
cotton and some large sugar producing parishes 
would be overflowed. The somewhat unsettled 
feeling excited in financial circles by the crisis in 
France has passed away, and the market is steady 
and unchanged. New York sight, $2 premium, 
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from Memphis, Tenn.; Trade among the d 
goods, boots, shoes and clothing dealers con . 
tinues very quiet. Salesmen are on the road 
with spring samples, but they report sales very 
light. Dealers in groceries and provisions a 
having a fair order businesg, but no wagon t 





potatoes are in good demand, at higher pric C5. 
Mercantile collections are dull. Money in fair 
demand. 
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From Nashville, Tenn, « Business is ee 
to show some signs of improvement. The job- — 
bing houses have fine spring stocks, and the — 
traveling salesmen are preparing to start on their 
regular trips, and anticipate a good trade. The 
high waters are rapidly receding, and com- 
munication will soon be resumed with all the 
country districts. The local cotton market is 
steady, with liberal sales. Receipts for the week _ 
were 354 bales, and shipments 1,415 bales. 
Cattle receipts for the week have materially 
increased, with steady prices. There is a good 
demand for mules and horses, with liberal ship- 
ments south. Money is in good demand and easy, + 








LATE MAILS, 


Helena, Ark., Fanuary 21.—General trade has 
been dull here, and merchants’ collections re- 
ported poor. The prospects are for close times — 
with them and business men generally during the 
coming spring. For the past three months fine _ 
weather has enabled the farmers to gather and 
market all their cotton, on which they have real- 
ized before this. Notwithstanding the much — 
better price obtained this season than last, the — 
shortage, as compared with estimated shipments 
of 32,500 bales of cotton this season, against 
47,000 last year, leaves producers in a worse con-_ 
dition: Besides this, the abilities and resources. 
of the merchants are correspondingly restricted _ 
by poor and limited collections, with balances 
from 1880 and 1881 to carry over to the next 
season. Already is this apparent. Some mer- 
chants are understood to have requested from 
their creditors more time in which to meet s 
near maturing bills, both foreign and home, a ad 
this among some of the best merchants here. 
The branches of trade most active now are in 
groceries, breadstuffs and produce, with little de-- 
mand for dry goods except for immediate 
pressing wants. bala fe 
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The following table, giving rates on prime c 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at 
cities named, is based on special dispatch to 


BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday: it - 
i 



























Prime com.  Excha on Nev yo 
paper, per cent, Pore uine. a 
Portland Mé@snencsmaanas 6 @ % premium. 
‘Boston, Mass. accineate 4 5 @ 20c. premium. 
Providence, R. I......... §4@ Par. 
New Haven, Conn....... @ Par. i ° 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 17@25¢. ium, 
oe ae 
iladelphia + 54@ I-20 to par, 
Pittsburgh, Sato. en 6 @7 _ Par, ia 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... @ I-Io ium. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... & @ 7. Par 
Dayton, Ohio.. - 6 @7 ~~ Par, : 
Toledo, Ohio 4 64@ 7 ‘todiscount. ” 
Chicago, Ill.. - 6%@8 — 75@8oc. discount, 
Peoria, Ill.... - 7 @8 1-10 premium, 
Evansville, Ind - 7@s 1.50 premium, 
Indianapolis, Ind - 6@ premium. 
Detroit, Mich ............ 7 @ 5 I-10 premium, 
Louisville, Ky............ @8 = discount. 
De, Louis, Mos. ocean che g @ ‘ar, 
Burlington, Iowa.... 2 BOG I-10 premium, 
Milwaukee, Wis. - 6 @8  §$1@8r.so discount. bs 
Kansas City, Mo. »I0 @ $1 premium, 
St, Paul, Minn - 8 @10 premium, ms 
Minneapolis, Mi . 8 @ro premium, ae 
“ere bey Bees +10 @ Mf premium: i 
enver, Coli.v.cs + Ipermo, ium. : 
San Francisco, Ca-.-.1) 6°@ 8 Pak 2 
hoa 
Baltimore, Md........ +++ 54%@6 Par@soc. premium, | 
Norfolk, Va.... tae é @9 how peed i aay, 
Richmond, Va. - 8 @ 46 premium, i 
Wilmington, N. - 6 @8 are / 
Charleston, S.C... - 8 @ remium. 
Savannah, Ga.. 9 @ 34 premium, 
Atlanta, Ga boneue 6 @I10 premium. 
Auguste, AGA sei - 8 @ 1@$1.50 discount, 
New Orleans, La........ 6 @ 9 remium. 
Galveston, Texas.. -» 8 @I10 % discount, 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 6 @ 8 premium, 
Nashville, Tenn..... vw 8 @ per $1,000 
Halifax, N.S.. - 54@ 6 remi 
Toronto, Ont.. : lage 7 %P eotat ! 
Montreal, Gocbes - 6 @ g oI premium, 
Winnipeg, Man.......... 7 @ @% premium, i 
eye 
i 
aT | 
- > , + ) 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


w” TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


‘i were 1094 failures throughout the United States 
rted to BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease 
a1from the preceding week, and an increase of 34 over the 
esponding week of last year. The greatest decrease was 
he southern states, but the number is still large. There 
o embarrassments for very large amounts reported, and 
w York city had only 2 failures. There was 4 marked 
of failures in the dry goods and boot and shoe trades. 
iddle states had 43, a increase of 5; New England states 
increase of 1; southern states 47, a’ decrease of 14; 
states 62, a decre&se of 6; California and the terri- 
I5, an increase of 3. In Canada there were 11, an 
of 3. In the principal trades the failures 
follows: General traders 40; grocers 30; boots 
shoes 16; dry goods 15; liquors 10; clothing 7; con- 
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ALABAMA. 

INGHAM. —C, L, MeMillion, dry goods, has failed. 
TGOMERY.—Louis Goldman, dry goods, has assigned. 
st he stated he had assets $23,000, and liabilities $10,000 
been in business alone about two years, succeeding 


an & Simon, 
ARKANSAS. 
ADELPHIA.—S, Abelsohn, auctioneer, has been closed 
reditors, 
KADELPHIA,—A. Yates & Co., general store, have 


NTICELLO.—A, M. Bell, drugs, has failed. Liabilities 
00; assets nominal. 


CALIFORNIA. 
HT’S FERRY.—A. M. Valpey, general store, has 


ROVILLE.—James M., White, grocer, has applied for relief 
insolvency. 
AACRAMENTO.—C. A, Brandt, restaurant, has failed. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—E. A. Pope, restaurant, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. _ 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Emest Stein, of Stein & Weitner, 
harness, has applied for relief in insolvency. 

SAN JOSE.—John Bull has filed a petition in insolvency, 
SUSANVILLE,.—Frank Isbell has applied for relief in insolv- 


LEJO.—M. C. Baker has filed a petition in insolvency, 


COLORADO. 
EBLO,—C. M. Noble & Co., builders, have failed, Lia- 
$8,000 ; assets $2,300. 
CONNECTICUT. 
M ERIDEN.—John Johnson, grocer, has assigned, Liabili- 
I,700 ; assets about $650. 
SUFFIELD.—George Hurst has assigned. 
DAKOTA. 
y RGO.—J. H. Hensel, dry goods, has assigned. Liabilities 
. $5,0 ,000 ; nominal assets $6,000. 
MANDAN. —John Grant, general store, has failed. 
DFIELD.—H. T. B. Bogge, general store, has assigned. 


DELAWARE. 

RNA.—A. Lee Cumings, phosphates, has been closed by 
the sheriff. Liabilities from $20,000 to $30,0c0; the assets 
c of real estate $15,000, and presumed property $5,000. 
in September, 1878. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


INGTON .—The assignment of James Dungan, furni- 
re has been annulled by the court. James W. McKee was 
ed receiver, andthe goods will be sold for the benefit of 


tors. 
Ww WASHINGTON. —Samuel R. ee 
assigned. He carried a stock of about $7,000. 


hardware, ‘has 


s and shoes, to Jacob Rich has been declared void by the 
who held that where a person in insolvent circumstances 
purchases goods but a short time before his failure, and then 
sfers the property to an assignee, these are facts from which 
fraudulent intent may be inferred, and vitiates the sale. 
WASHINGTON; — The Washington & Georgetown Ice 
ompany has assigned. 

GEORGIA. 

LBERTON.—A. G. Hitchins, general store, has failed. 
bilities $10,000 ; assets $2,000. 

GSTON.—H. C. Cloud, general store, has failed. 
ACON,—Bond, Boynton & Co., grocers, have been closed 
he sheriff. 

DVILLE.—F. J. Holcomb, general store, is reported to 
failed. 

NAN.—J. A. Camp & Co., grocers, have failed. 
\WNAN,—Camp Brothers, fancy groceries, have failed. 
VAYNESBORO.—W. M. Wimberly, general store, has as- 


OODSTOCK.—N, J. Garrison, general store, has assigned. 
WORDVILLE.—R. H. English, grocer, has failed. 


= ILLINOIS. 
[KINSON.—E. B. Neal, grocer, has failed, 
; no assets. 
MONT,—E. A. Howland, general store, has assigned. 
ICAGO.—Alford & Lewis, wholesale dealers and brokers 
tobacco, have been closed by the sheriff, and J. H. Lewis 
med. Mr. Lewis was the capitalist, and in December he 
to have assets $39,020, and liabilities $7,000. 
IICAGO.—C. J, Cohn & Co., manufacturers of cigars, 
been closed by the sheriff. 
GO.—Gusta Duske, notions, has assigned. Liabil- 
ut $2,000 ; assets about $1,000 

.GO,—J. E. Muchmore, Jr., stationery, has been 
r $500 in favor of G. F, Brown & Co. 


Liabilities 
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CHICAGO,.—Adam Stark, boots and shoes, has been closed 
by the sheriff, 

CHICAGO.—William Walters, boots and sick, has been 
clased on-executions for $4,231. 

CORNWALL.—C, R. Benedict, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities about $1,000; no assets. 

- DANVILLE,—A. Oberdoefer, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

FAIRFIELD,.—Jarvis & Co., general store, have failed. 
Liabilities $9,000 ; assets $4,000. 

HILLSBORO,—J. W. Sherer, agricultural implements, has 
assigned to J. M. Truitt. 

LA SALLE.—Leo Leffman, dry goods, has failed and sold 
out his stores at La Salle and Streator to Mrs. A. F, Rosen- 
berg, his sister-in-law, who, he says, loaned and indorsed for 
him to the extent of $43,000, He says he is insolvent, with little 
left for his other creditors. His liabilities are reported at 
$80,000. The stock at La Salle was valued at $16,000, and at 
Streator $18,000. 

PEKIN.—Chain & Peyton, hats, caps, etc., have assigned to 
B.S. Barlow. Liabilities $17,000. They began in March, 1879. 

ROSE CLARE.—J. S. Griffin & Son, general store, have 
assigned. Liabilities $1,600; nominal assets $1,000, 


INDIANA. 

BRAZIL.—J. M. Hammerly, boots and shoes, has turned his 
stock over to some of his creditors. 

EVANSVILLE.—Jay B. Streeby & Co., confectioners, have 
assigned. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—James Black, boots and shoes, has been 
closed by the sheriff on judgments for $2,177. Liabilities $4,000, 
of whith $2,000 is secured. 

NEW ALBANY.—Louis Schmidt, brewer, is offering to com- 
promise at 75 cents. 

PATOKA.—W. C. Lamb, grocer, has assigned to M. C. 
Witherspoon. Liabilities about $2,000. 

YORKTOWN.—W. S. Brundage, general store, sold out to 
his son, to whom he claimed he was indebted, and who also 
secures the Citizens’ National Bank of Muncie, transferred 
real estate to his wife, and leaves about $8,000 unprovided for. 


IOWA. 

CHARITON.—Mrs. M. M. es grocer, has assigned. 
Liabilities $10,000. : 

COUNCIL BLUFFS.—Mrs. B. S. Dawson, millinery, has 
failed. 

EASTHAM,—N. D. Thompson, saddler, has assigned. 

IOWA CITY,—Hill & Lodge, grocers, have assigned. 

LONE TREE.—J. M. Sinclair, general store, has assigned. 

NEOLA.—Mrs. E. B. Temple, confectionery, has failed. 

PLEASANTVILLE.—P. H. Davis is reported to have 
assigned. Liabilities $4,000; assets about $2,500. 


KANSAS. 
ABILENE.—G., W. Moore, confectioner, has failed. 
GALENA.—A, M., Peel, dry goods, etc., has failed and been 
attached. 
WICHITA,.—C, E, Pearson & Co., hotel, has been closed by 


attachment. 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE.—Blatz & Fenglein, cabinet makers, have 
assigned to John R, Redding. 
PARIS.—G. W. Nippert, boots and shoes, has assigned to A. 


Shire. 
LOUISIANA. 

CLINTON.—Vaughn & Knox, general store, are asking an 
extension of one year, Liabilities $21,000; assets $48,000. 

EAST BATON ROUGE.—Louis Wolf, general store, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

NEW ORLEANS.—W. J. Fass, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

NEW ORLEANS,—Frank M, Norman, books and stationery, 
has failed and gone out of business. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Henry W. Pfeffer, grocer, has assigned. 

SHILOH.—R. & E. Haas, general store, has failed, and been 
closed by the sheriff. 

ST, FRANCISVILLE.—M. Goodman, general store, has 
been closed by the sheriff, 


MAINE. 
AUBURN,—L. W. Hackett, wool, 
insolvency. Liabilities about $27,000 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE,—Application has been made by two creditors 
to force Samuel Archer, retail dry goods, into insolvency. 

BOONESBORO,.—William Wheeler, boots and shoes, who 
recently failed, owgs $9,000; actual assets $3,500; preferred 


claims $3,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
ANDOVER.—E. C. Swan, furniture, has failed. 
BARRE,—J. T. Stevens, Jr., confectionery, has been at- 

tached. 

BOSTON.—At a meeting of the creditors of William C, Mills, 
boots and shoes, a statement was presented showing liabilities 
$8,309 ; nominal assets $5,614. The failure is ascribed princi- 
pally to dullness in trade. 

BOSTON.—David G. Pratt, general commission, has failed, 
and will settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Edward A. Robie & Co., provisions, have failed. 

BOSTON.—William H. Ware, Jr., shoes, has failed, and is 
compromising at 25 cents. Liabilities $1,800. 

CAMBRIDGE.—At a meeting of the creditors of W. F. 
Bacon, gents’ furnishing goods, he submitted a statement show- 
ing liabilities $14,000, of which $10,000 is to his mother for bor- 
rowed money. The only assets are $1,800 stock, 

CHELSEA,—Daniel Sullivan, provisions, has failed. 

DEDHAM.—George H. Stockwell, market, has failed, and 
offers 10 cents, which, it is thought, will be accepted. Liabili- 
ties $5,000; actual assets $500. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE.—John C. Stiles, coach line, has failed. 
Liabilities $11,525, most of which is nominally secured by mort- 
gages upon the teams, etc. The unincumbered assets are of no 
account, He will settle in insolvency. 

GLOUCESTER.—L. Reed & Co., teamsters, have assigned. 

GLOUCESTER,—Charles Saunders & Son, grocers, have 
assigned, 

HAVERHILL.—George A. Morse, shoe manufacturer, has 
failed, and offers ro cents. 

HAVERHILL.—James P. Moxcey, provisions, is offering 10 
cents. 

HOLBROOK.—Walter R. Norton, shoe manufacturer, has 
failed, and offers 25 cents. Liabilities $4,400. 

LYNN.—Allen, Story & Son, hay, etc,, have failed, 

LYNN.—John A. Callahan, hats and caps, has compro- 
mised at 25 cents. Liabilities about $2,000. 


has filed a petition in 


MARBLEHEAD.—Joseph Graves, 4th, grocer, has been 
attached, 

MONTAGUE.—F. M. Ball, varieties, is offering 10 cents. 

SALEM.—J. P. Nutter, grocer, has failed, and offers 15 cents. 
Liabilities about $1,700; actual assets $300. 

SOUTH ABINGTON.—A. R. Whittier, boots and shoes, who 
recently failed, owes about $5,coo; assets about $1,200. 

WESTFIELD.—Charles F, Walkley, market, has filed a peti- 


tion in insolvency. 
MICHIGAN. 

ALBION.—Robert McGregor, dry goods, has been closed 
upon three chattel mortgages, aggregating $2,400. 

ALBION,—H. R. Riker, boots and shoes, has failed. Liabil- 
ities $2,500; actual assets about $1,200; attachments $1,000. 

CHEBOYGAN,—John Becker, groceries and saloon, has 
assigned to William Brown, his clerk. Liabilities about $7,000; 
nominal assets $10,000. 

DETROIT.—E, M, Burghardt, tailor, has assigned to J. C. 
Jacobs, 

FLINT.—J. H. Pervis & Co., grocers, who recently failed, 
owe $2,000, They sold out stock of $400 subject to a mortgage 
for $200. 

HARRISON.—K. D. Williams, general store, has failed. He 
assigned his book accounts to S. P. Wilcox & Co., of Detroit, 
and turned over his stock to creditors, who held chattel mort- 
gages for $2,500, 

PINCKNEY.—N. F. Beebe, general store, is reported to have 
failed. Liabilities about $28,000. He had been in business fifteen 
years, 

SAGINAW CITY.—Evan & Bechtel, furniture, etc., are 
reported to have been closed out by chattel mortgage. 

SHERIDAN,—A. B, Connor, drugs and groceries, has been 
closed up under a chattel mortgage. Liabilities $2,500; assets 
$900. 

TECUMSEH.—The liabilities of W. C. Fitzsimmons & Co., 
bankers, are about $50,000; nominal assets $40,000; actual 


assets about $27,000. 
MINNESOTA. 

BRAINERD.—E. R. French, saloon, has assigned. He was 
recently burnt out. 

CANFIELD,.—Canfield & Sherwood, general store, have as- 
signed to Charles Webb. 

DULUTH.—George M. Smith, flour, feed and grain, has 
assigned, having been affected by the failure of the Chicago, 
Portage & Superior Railroad Company, 

MINNEAPOLIS,—A, Butler, grocer, has assigned to Henry 


M. Vrooman, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS,.—O, Osborn, general store, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $10,000; assets $5,000. 
HAZLEHURST,—S. T. Rogers, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $12,000; preferences $8,000 ; assets $5,000. 
JACKSON,.—Stapleton & Brother, general store, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $18,000; assets $16,000; preferences $5,000. 
WATERFORD.—S, D. Hamilton, drugs and grocer, has 
assigned to J. P. Alvis. Liabilities $3,612; assets $2,200; pre- 


ferred claims $1,809. 
MISSOURI. 

LAMAR.—T. A. Wells & Co., general store, have failed. 
Liabilities $15,000; assets about $7,000, 

PERRYVILLE.—Lewis E. French, general store, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $9,000 ; nominal assets $18, ooo, His wife is 
reported to have been preferred for $4,000. 

WARRENSBURG,—Land, Fisk & Co., millers, have as- 
signed. The liabilities are reported at from $30,000 to $50,000. 
Their mill cost $37,000. ‘hey had been in business about 


fifteen years, 4 z 
NEBRASKA. 
CRETE.—Kerr & Burkett, drugs, have failed. 
KEARNEY.—J. C, Farley, jeweler, has failed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LACONIA.~—J. G. Bryer, fish, has failed. Liabilities $200; 
nominal assets $100. 

PORTSMOUTH—W.. H. Canty, grocer, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $600; assets $400. 

SOUTH ACWORTH.—Cady & Walker, woolen manufac- 
turers, have been closed by foreclosure and attachments. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ELIZABETH.—A. K. Reidinger, saloon, has been closed by 
the sheriff on executions for $200. He owes $500 for rent. 

NEWARK.—William B. Doty, fancy goods, assigned on 
January 28 to William B, Morehead, 

NEWARK.—Homer H. Moore, manufacturer of plated 
goods, has been closed out by creditors. 

WASHINGTON.—A bill has been filed for the appointment 
of areceiver for the Star Parlor Organ Steen The i 
ties, it is said, exceed the assets by about $3,000. 

NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN.—Charles L, Thomas, boots and shoes, as- 
signed on the 2d inst. to David S. Holmes, giving preferences 
for $2,500. 

BUFFALO,.—Renwick & Franke, plumbers, who recently 
assigned, owe $1,100; nominal assets $700. 

BUFFALO,—L., Sartorius, cigars and tobacco, has assigned 
to Henry Wensthoff. 

CANANDAIGUA,—Frank H, Whitwell, livery, has assigned. 

CLIFTON SPRINGS.—The schedules of J. E. Deveraux, 
grocer, show liabilities $4,218; nominal assets $3,248; actual 
assets $2,995. 

COXSACKIE.—Mrs, J. Jacobs, dry goods, is reported to 
have failed, and assigned to her creditors, who are allowing her 
to sell the goods, the proceeds of which they take to satisfy 
their mortgages. 

DAYTON.—A. A. Roberts, grocer, has failed, and is said to 
have left town. His small stock has been attached by local 
creditors, 

ELMIRA.—Silas J. Johnson, boots and shoes, has assigned 
to William Losie. 

ELMIRA.—M. E. Scott, fancy goods, has filed schedules 
showing liabilities $2,750; nominal assets $1,695 ; actual assets 
$1,179; preferences $671. 

FORESTVILLE.—W. J. Straight, Jr., general store, has 
assigned, Liabilities $12,000; assets $6,000, 

GREENPORT.—Charles Merrill, butcher, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

HAVERSTRAW.—Joshua Penny, grocer, has assigned to 
J. Hunter. 

KNAPP’S CREEK.—Crowell & Co., grocers, have assigned. 
Liabilities $2,500 ; assets $1,500; preferences $500. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Charles H. Atkins, 
hats, show liabilities $5,049 ; nominal assets $1,273; real assets 
$250. ‘ 


- possession of by a mortgagee for $1,000. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Lucinda S. Burdick, 
packing boxes, show liabilities $5,944; nominal assets $3,738; 
actual assets $1,892. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Butler Brothers & Co,, commission 
produce, assigned on the 3d inst. to John C, Mott. Liabilities 
about $12,000. 

NEW YORK CITY,.—The schedules of Herman Hirschfield, 
flowers and fancy goods, show liabilities $2,414; nominal assets 
$1,181 ; actual assets $842. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Ross & Co., gents’ furnishing goods, 
assigned on the 3oth inst. to Charles Fulton, with preferences 
for $800, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Abraham Stein, 
jewelry, show liabilities $21,791 ; nominal assets $18,060; actual 
assets $12,907. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Morris Weinstock, 
livery stables, show liabilities $29,469; nominal assets $28,146; 
actual assets $3,020. 

PATCHOGUE.—Roe & Gillette, grocers and butchers, have 
suspended and dissolved. 

POTSDAM.—H. E. Phelps, 99 cent store, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $6,920; nominal assets $4,148; actual assets $3,105; 
preferences $1,735. 

SENECA FALLS.—Henry Elsom, baker, has assigned, with 
preferences, 

SYRACUSE.—Moses Jacobs, clothing, has been closed by 
the sheriff on confessed judgments for $2,600. He had been in 
business many years, and owned his store and dwelling. The 
sheriff sold off $5,000 worth of stock in a few lots for $1,900, the 
whole sale and transfer lasting only half an hour. He owes 
$3,000 to New York creditors. 

SYRACUSE,—Rannie & Sears, bakers and confectioners, are 
offering to compromise at 60 cents, which most of the creditors 
have agreed to accept. They lost $12,000 by the fire on the 2d 
ult., and received $5,000 insurance. The liabilities are $18,000, 
and the book accounts are valued at $7,000, 

UTICA.—Joseph G. Faulkner, auction, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

UTICA,+Herman Hirt, butcher, has assigned. 

UTICA.—Williamson Spruce, leather, has assigned. 

YONKERS. — Jobn K. Fleming, manufacturer of wool 
extracts, who was burnt out recently, has assigned. Liabilities 


bout $3, 
ae OHIO. 


CONNEAUT.-~—J. H. Howe, boots and shoes, has been taken 
Liabilities $3,600 ; 
stock probably worth $1,500. 

EASTON,—N. S. Waterman & Co., planing mill and lumber, 
have assigned, Liabilities $5,000 ; nominal assets $5,000 ; actual 
assets probably $2,500. 

NEWARK.—W., R. Wing, books, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

PAINESVILLE.—F. E, Stebbins, drugs, has sold out his 
stock, valued at $3,000, to his mother, who had a claim for 
$4,000. The unsecured debts are about $4,000. 

RUSHSYLVANIA.—J. R. Day, dry goods, has assigned. 
Liabilities $7,600. 

SHREVE,.—M. Rosenberg, clothing, has failed. 

TOLEDO.—J. T. Frey, bookbinder, has assigned to J. S. 
Carter, 

YOUNGSTOWN.—4J. A. Moody, grocer, has assigned to B. 
S. Higby. Liabilities about $2,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY.—M. Fire & Brother, dry goods, are offering 
to compromise at 30 cents. 

BRADFORD.—J. P. McQuistion, dry goods, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

ESCHOL.—L. A. Wickey, tanner, has failed. Executions 
for over $2,500 have been issued, and he is advertised to be sold 
out on the 7th inst. 

GREENVILLE.—The liabilities of W. J. Sutton & Co., 
hardware, are about $10,000; assets about the same; and it is 
expected that the debts will be paid in full. 

HUNTINGTON.—B. Green & Co., general store, 
assigned to T, W. Myton and L. Martin. Over $6,000 in judg- 
ments have been entered against the firm. Indiscriminate 
trusting is said to be the cause of the failure. 

NEW WILMINGTON.—H. H. Dinsmore, stationer, has 
assigned to Samuel Elliott. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James C. Borton, hardware, was closed 
on the 28th ult. by the sheriff, under executions in favor of his 
brother, whose claim amounts to $10,500. He recently stated 
his stock was worth $6,000, and accounts receivable $2,000 ; lia- 
bilities about $2,000, but the liabilities are reported at over 
$2,500 above the confessed judgment. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Davis & Brother, upholsterers, are 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 6th inst. on a 
judgment for $1,075 in favor of M. Marquis. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William J. Fetter & Co., manufacturers 
of patent pulleys, etc., were sold out by the constable on the 
gist ult. The sale realized $800, which will pay the rent, $460, 
and coal bills, $70, amounting to"$530, leaving a small balance 
for the firm, who now retire from business. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John A. Haddock, printer, is offering to 
compromise at 1s cents cash, Judgment for $3,000 was entered 
against him. Liabilities $15,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Milton S. Hershey, confectioner, is 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on judgments for $3,315. 
It is said he has offered to compromise at 30 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Mrs. Rose L, King, dry goods, is offer- 
ing 25 cents, which some of the creditors have refused. Lia- 
bilities $12,000; assets, stock $2,800. 

PITTSBURGH.—Mary J. Hines, dry goods, has assigned to 
J. A. Crozier. 

PITTSBURGH.—William A. Siemans filed a petition on 
January 28 for a rule on the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
National Bank and Donnell, Lawson & Simpson of New York, 
to show cause why their executions against the Siemans-Ander- 
son Steel Company should not be set aside, the judgments 
opened and proceedings stayed. Thecourt granted the petition 
and ordered the rule to be issued, returnable on the 4th inst. 

PITTSBURGH.—Frederick Sperling, tailor, has failed. Liabil- 
ities $4,000; assets $2,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—F. G. Ward, mantels, is in the hands of 
the sheriff on executions for $1,897 in favor of J. A. Ward. 

POTTSTOWN.—Jeremiah Schaffer, grocer, is offering to 
compromise. 

SCRANTON.—R. Nichols, tailor, has been sold out by the 
sheriff. 

SHENANDOAH,.—W. S. S. Mulvain, dry goods, 
sold out by the sheriff. 

WAYNESBURG.—Nathan Schack, clothing, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 


have 


has been 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE.—Richard Davis, dry goods, has assigned to 
James M. Ripley. Liabilities about $17,000. He began in 1867, 
and accumulated considerable property, but for the past four 
years his assets have gradually depreciated. 
PROVIDENCE.—J. W. Farrell & Co., fancy goods, have 
assigned to L, H. Foster. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHESTER.—J. H. Kaufman, general store, has failed. 
EASTOVER.—T. H. Auld & Co., general store, have assigned. 
FLORENCE.—E, H. Lucas, general store, has assigned, 
FLORENCE.—W. L. Mellichamp, confectioner, has assigned. 
FORT MOTTE.—H. Marcus, agent, general store, has been 

closed by the sheriff. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE.—James M. Coyle, boots and shoes, has 
assigned. Liabilities $13,400 ; assets $6,500. 
UNION CITY.—Latta & Stanfield, wagons, 


assigned, 
TEXAS. 

BRENHAM.—C. F. Wocehler, general store, has been attached 
and assigned. 

HILLSBZORO,—Perrill, Fox & Duncan, drugs and groceries, 
have assigned to J. D. Warren. Liabilities $6,600; nominal 
assets $9,500. 

KOSSE.—William Harmon, saloon, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

QUEEN'S PEAK.—Samuel Heath, saloon, has failed, 

ROSSTON,—J. C. Roberts, general store, has assigned. 


WitAT: 

SALT LAKE CITY.—Louis Reggel, clothing, has been 
closed under an execution of $9,500 by McConnvil & Co., bank- 
ers, for borrowed money. ‘The mortgages on his store property 
and homestead amount to $13,000. Liabilities $65,20r ; nominal 


assets $59,0C0. 
VERMONT. 
JERICHO.—V. N. Leach, general store, is in insolvency. 
Liabilities about $12,020; assets $4,000. " 
VIRGINIA. 
SOUTH BOSTON.—Arderson, Coleman & Co,, general 
store, have been closed by the sheriff. 
WISCONSIN. 
JENNY.—H. H. Chander, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
about $11,000; preferred claims $3,700. 

MILWAUKEE.—Max Meisner, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed to D. Abrams. Liabilities $5,coo; nominal assets $7,000. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

GLADSTONE.—C. H. Kingston, general store, has assigned 
to trustees. He states that the cause of his failure was over- 
tracing and realestate. Liabilities $13,000; assets $5,860. 

SUSSEX.—The Sussex Boot and Shoe Company has sus- 


pended. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

AMHERST.—Clarence Maine, grocer, has assigned, Liabili- 
ties $2,000; assets about $700. 

PICTOU.—K. J. McKenzie, drugs, owes about $9,000 ; assets 
$2,500. He offers 25 cents. Some time ago he assigned two 
insurance policies for $1,600 for the benefit of Montreal creditors. 
Payment of one for $1,000 to McKenzie is disputed, and the 
insurance companies are only offering about one-half of the sum 
insured, on the ground of over-valuation. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

POWNAL.—Richard Smith, general store, has called a 
meeting of creditors. 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

MORRISBURG.—Lalande & Wilson, boots and shoes, have 
assigned. 

TORONTO,—J. A. Pamphilon, dry goods, has assigned. 

TORONTO.—N. T. Perrett, grocer, has failed. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

LAVALTRIE.—Denis 
signed. 

MONTREAL.—Gravel & Thibault, dry goods, are offering to 


compromise at 70 cents. 
MONTREAL.—Hartlaub, Smith & Co., general importers, 
The liabilities are reported to 


etc., have 


Martineau, general store, has as- 


offer to compromise at 25 cents. 
be $60,coo ; assets $23,000. 
MONTREAL.—Abraham Moses, clothing, has failed. 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 





CALIFORNIA. 
SACRAMENTO,.—S. Lipman & Co., dry goods, have dis- 
Samuel Frank retired. 


COLGRADO. 

FORT COLLINS,.—The First National Bank has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $50,000. Franklin C, Avery is president 
and William G. Bixby cashier, 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN,.—Arthur D. Osborne has been elected presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank, in place of S. Hemingway. 

NORWICH.—Edwin S. Ely has been elected president of 
the Uncas National Bank, in place of L. Gould. 

STONINGTON.—W. J. H. Pollard has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON.—George W. Bush & Son, freight line, coal, 
wood, etc,, have admitted George W. Bush, Jr., and the style of 
the firm has been changed to George W. Bush & Sons. 

WILMINGTON.—Henry L., Tatnall has withdrawn from the 
firm of H. L, Tatnall & Co., lumber. Walter G. Tatnall and 
H. L. Tatnall, Jr., continue under the old style. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO.—Heath & Milligan, wholesale and retail paints, 
have been succeeded by the Heath & Milligan Manufacturing 
Company. 

CHICAGO.—C. B. Nelson has retired from William Blair & 
Co., wholesale hardware, and Edward T. Blair has been ad- 
mitted. 

OLNEY.—The First National Bank has elected Aden Knapp 
president, in place of H. Spring. 


IOWA. 


BURLINGTON.—Millard Mason & Co., paint works, have 
sold out to Thomas Wilkinson. 


solved. 











OTTUMWA.—The Ottumwa National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $100,000. Joseph G. Hutchinson is 
president and Charles P, Brown cashier. 

SIGOURNEY.—The First National Bank has elected G. D. 
Woocin president, in place of J. Keck. 


KANSAS. 
ELDORA.—The Butler County Bank has been incorperated, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—The Manufacturers’ National Bank has 
been organized, with a capital of $300,000, William J. Dickey is 
president and Samuel I, Hindes cashier. 


MICHIGAN, 
DETROIT.—Charles S. Witbeck, of Witbeck, Chittenden & 
Co., hotel, is Cead. 
GREENVILLE.—N. Slaght & Son, lumber manufacturers, 
have dissolved. N. Slaght succeeds. 
UNION CITY.—The Union City National Bank has elected 
E. Bostwick president. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL.—Powers Brothers, dry goocs, are closing up. 
MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA.—The Columbia Milling Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $60,000, all paid up. 

ST, LOUIS,—Christopher Clarkson & Co., lumber, have 
incorporated as The Christopher Clarkson Lumber Company, 
with a capital of $60,000, one-half paid up. 

ST. LOUIS.— The National Mill and Elevator Company has 
been incorporated ; capital $39,000, of which one-half is paid up. 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—Richmond, Milwain & Co., wholesale hats, have 
dissolved, Boyce & Milwain succeed. 

BATAVIA,.—G. B. Worthington, hardware, has changed to 
G. B. Worthington, Son & Co. 

CAMILLUS.—W. F. Keefer, woolen mills, who was recently 
burnt out, lost $25,000; insurance $12,000. Munro & Patterson, 
millers, lose $49,000; insurance $21,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The following parties were burnt out 
on January 31 by the fire in the old World building : Bellestri.t- 
isches Fournal; Bruce, Busby & Bruce, publishers Turf, Field 
and Farm, loss $20,000; A. S. Clark, books, loss $3,000; S 
Gruhn, tailor, loss $10,000, insurance $5,000; Munn & Co., pub- 
lishers Scientific American, loss $15,000, insurance $13,500; New 
York Belting an¢ Packing Company, loss $150,000, insurance 
$109,000; S. M. Pettingill & Co., advertising agents, loss $5,000, 
insurance $2,500; S. I, Prime & Co., publishers Odserver, loss 
$10,000; Retailer Publishing Company, loss $500; A. C. Rod- 
riquez & Co., cigars, loss $3,000; A. M. Stewart, publisher 
Scottish-American Fournal, loss $5,000; Thompson’s Bank 
Note and Commercial Reporter Company, loss $6,000 ; N. Tib- 
bals & Son, books, loss $47,000, insurance $15,co2; Willy Wal- 
lach, Stationery, loss $75,000, fully insured. Loss on building by 
O. B. Potter, $250,000; insurance $150,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Benton, Faulkner & Bird, iron pipe, 
have dissolved, and a new firm has been formed under the same 
style, in which the general partners are George H. Benton, 
Frank G. Faulkner and Theodore L. Bird. William E. Bird is 
special partner for $25,000 to January 31, 1884. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Seymour A. Bunce, president of the 
Citizens’ Savings Bank, died on the ad inst., aged fifty-three 
years. 

NEW YORK CITY.—W. B. C. Carpenter & Co., wholesale 
grocers, have dissolved. W. B. C. Carpenter retired, and R. B. 
Carpenter and Joseph Cornell succeed under the style of Car- 
penter, Cornell & Co, 

NEW YORK CITY.—A, De Cordova & Co., bankers and 
brokers, have dissolved. J. M. George retired, and M. De Cor- 
Cova continues alone. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Eisner, hides, etc., died on 
January 29. 

NEW YORK CITY,.—Gibney & Goble, wholesale glassware, 
have dissolved. Henry M. Goble continues. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Christian Herter, William Baum- 
garten and W. G. Nichols now compose the firm of Herter 
Brothers, manufacturers of .fine furniture. Mr. Herter is the 
special partner for $150,000 to January 31, 1885. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Jenkins & Adams, oils, have dissolved 
and formed a partnership with David Hammond under the 
styles of Jenkins, Adams & Co., and D, Hammond & Co., at 
Sparrowbush, N, Y., to do a general leather business. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Gilbert Oakley, wholesale flour, has 
admitted Gilbert Oakley, Jr., and Thomas C. Oakley under the 
style of Gilbert Oakley & Sons. a 

NEW YORK CITY,.—Puskas & Saportas, brokers in invest- 
ment securities, have dissolved. A. J, Saportas continues. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Beverly Robinson and John G. Heck- 
sher have retired from R. F, Tysen & Co., bankers and brokers, 
and J. F. Tysen has been admitted, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Samuel J. Sherman has retired from 
Kemp, Day & Co., wholesale canned goods. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Stout & Co., bankers and brokers, 
have renewed their partnership to February 1, 1885, A. V. Stout 
continuing as special partner. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William Westervelt has retired from 
W.H. Westervelt & Co., importers of fruits. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Ezra Wheeler & Co., wholesale coffees, 
have dissolved. Lither partner will sign in liquidation. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Wolff, Kahn & Co., iron and steel, 
have dissolved. Raphael Kahn retired, and the remaining part- 
ners form a new firm under the style of R. H. Wolff & Co., with 
Maurice Wise special partner, $55,000, to February 1, 1883. 

WADDINGTON. —H. R. James, paper manufacturer, is 
dead. 

WHITEHALL.—The First National Bank has elected A. C, 
Sawyer president, in place of S, K, Griswold. 


OHIO. 

BELLEVUE.—P. Biebricher, grocer, is dead. 

CINCINNATI.—The Merchants’ Drayage Company has 
been incorporated, with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

CINCINNATI.—Isaac Zeiler, auction and commission dry 
goods, has admitted William and Harry Zeiler under the style 
of Isaac Zeiler & Sons. 

CLEVELAND,—S. C. Moore, of Fisher, Wilson & Co., 
lumber, is dead. 

COLUMBUS.—Abbott, Montgomery & Stoner, hardware, 
have Ccissolved. Abbott, Stoner & Horn succeed. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Coblentz & Myers, hardware, have dis- 
solved. I. Coblentz retired. 

YOUNGSTOWN.—Armes, Baldwin & Co., manufacturers of 
spikes, have sold out to Armes, Bell & Co, 

. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADFORD.—Wilbur Russell, of the Lewis Run Lumber 
Company, and of A. & W. Russell, lumber, at Emporium and 
Big Shanty, was accidentally killed on the 28th ult. 

LANCASTER.—M. S. Caldwell, Canestoga Cork Works, has 
sold out to Arnold, Hall & Co. 

LANCASTER.—Givler, Bowers & Hurst, wholesale and. 
retail carpets and clothing, have dissolved. John S. Givler con- 
tinues uncer the style of John S. Givler & Co, 

LANCASTER.—The Inquirer Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany was burnt out on the 28th ult. ; loss estimated at $100,000. 

NEW BETHLEHEM.—P. K. Eaker & Co., hardware, have 
sold out to G. W. Barton. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Brown & Owen, manufacturers of 
wrought iron pipe, have dissolved. Thomas R. Brown retired. 
Charles H. Brown and R. Pitt Owen continue under the same 
style. 

PHILADELPHIA,—The wholesale and retail tobacco busi- 
ness carried on by the estate of Lorenz Herbert has been sold 
out at auction. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Scott, manufacturer of railway 
car springs, was burnt out on the 28th ult.; loss $100,000; 
insurance $39,500 

PHILADELPHIA.—James R. Stewart, of William Stewart's 
Sons, carpets, is dead. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The interests of the late William Welsh 
and John Welsh, Jr., in S. & W. Welsh, importers, shipping and 
commission, have ceased. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Wilhelm & Neumann, manufacturers of 
lanterns and reflectors, have dissolved, and Joseph Neumann 
continues. 

PITTSBURGH.—Application has been made by A. J. Nellis 
for a receiver for Nellis, Shriver & Co., manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements, to settle up the business, which is regarded 
as solvent, 

PITTSBURGH,.—The Second National Bank has elected Wil- 
liam Cooper president, in place of G. S. Head. 

READING.—The Commercial National Bank has elected 
James T. Reber president, in place of W. Young. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

WOONSOCKET.—The National Union Bank has elected 
Bracbury C. Hill president, in place of W. Cook. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

SPARTANBURG.—The National Bank of Spartanburg has 
elected George Cofield president, in place of D. C. Judd. 

TEXAS. 

McKINNEY.—Foote & Herndon, wholesale and retail drugs, 

have dissolved. H.C. Herndon continues. 
WISCONSIN. 

RACINE.—The Union National Bank has elected James R. 

Slauson president, in place of H. Mitchell. 


ERESES | UO Fac 8 seer aes 
LEVATOTS: 


Otis Brotuers & Co., 


STANDARD HYDRAULIC AND STEAM ELEVATORS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


No. 348 Broapway, New York. 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 














COLORADO. 
CAINON CITY ies cmarnnees te Fremont County Bank. 
IDENIVERiciendeiees wacsie qancetests Colorado National Bank. 
LEAD VELL iecccmemnchacene First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
HART POR D iyacciese tes isis American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MACON R. F. Lawton, 
ROME .. Bank of Rome. 
ILLINOIS, 
CHICAGO) cerciicasieemaaen eat Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE... Central Illinois Banking and Sav 
ings Association. 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON ..Merchants National Bank, 
SIOUX CITY.. Sioux National Bank. 
STORM LAKE is...-caeete Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANSG...........- Union National Bank. 
MINNESOTA. 
MARSHAL Up aseasiineass © ar.’ Lyon County Tggnk. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERTDLAN: cow acantessnert Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS Ch Mitve ome cclciien Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
FREMONTc ee cndes Naor eaten Hopkins & Willard. 
EDN) Eee tag dar olpk raists eitevste tec First National Bank. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
TFTA SON casein sie dou,n\alac's hors ames Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN ..Watson & Neyhart. 
BUEEALO cscs: ...Bank of Buffalo. 









HORNELLSVILLE.......... The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER..... ..City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE...... ....Third National Bank. 
WATER TOW Nin ten stemaschise Jefferson County National Bank 
OHIO. 
CANTON s cestenuonsinus cece G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CEBEVELAND io stuswecsne secs Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH. sessment ate Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH .. Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH." drs. noereres Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN ............ R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
INASH VILA oi wtasianlawagiee ss Third National Bank, 
MEMPIISE SS ne cerenmeee tee First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 


City National Bank, 

Garrett & Key. 

Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 

Williams & Bonner. 

Waco National Bank. 

UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY.........Deseret National Bank, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


...-Second National Bank. 
....Second National Bank, 





MORGANTOWN.. 
PARKERSBURG 





FERTILIZERS. 
































BAKER & BRO, 


ie : Established 1850. 


No. 218 Pearl Street, New York, 


COMPLETE MANURES 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, Orange 
Trees, and every farm crop. . 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and are pre- 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it requi 
and in the correct proportions. Wonderful results have been — 
obtained by their use. ‘AA’? Ammoniated Superphosphate — 
“‘ Pelican" Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above from pure 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone, Prime Agricultural Chemi- 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts interesting 
to planters mailed on application. ; 
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ORRESTER’S COMPLETE MANURES 
FREE FROM ODOR. 

Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CROPS, ~ 
Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed Free, 
GEORGE B. FoRRESTER, ' tt 

188 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


f 





ERUVIAN GUANO, 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. - 


_The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano imported 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and quality. — 
For particulars and prices apply to 4 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine St., New York. 


[Successor to Hopson, Hurtapo & Co,] > 


e 








We Now Offer For Sale 
0. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO 


FROM THE LOBOS DEPOSITS, 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate of Lime, said Guano 
having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD IRVIN & CO., 
who are now the consignees of Peruvian Guano. This ne 
contains about 5/4 per cent. of Ammonia — r cent, Bone 
Phosphate of Lime. IMPORTED DIREC FROM PERU. — 


VOSS BROTHERS 
No. 50 SOUTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, Mig 





ELLER, HIRSH VEG. 

18 LIBERTY STREET, | 69 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 
Fertilizer Materials.of all kinds, 


Lie 
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ATLANTA COMMISSION. — 


A. AUSTELL, Z. A. RICE, 
Pres. Atlanta Nat. B’k, Pres. Concord Factory, Smyrna, Ga. 


OSTELL VS “RIG, “s 

COTTON BUYERS, ’ - 

H. H. STARR, ; 
WITH AUSTELL & RICE. ; ATLANTA, GA, : 

Orders from Spinners and Exporters solicited, 











BALTIMORE COMMISSION. — 





J. I. MiwpLeTon. J. W. WILtiaMa, © 
Ll. MIDDLETON & CO., a 


* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE " 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, - ‘> A 


No. 25 SoutH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. — 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of spots and — 
futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpool, 





EO. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LibERaL CasH ADVANCES on Consign . 


ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins, 








SAN FRANCISCO COMMITSSIO. 


e 
ave 
Sell 
a 


W. J. HOUSTON & COX “ 


MERCHANDISE ‘J 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


r 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down — 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Bar’ 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignments — 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 





FE As KENT GCOS 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO. 
CuIcaco, ILL. St, Louis, Mo, 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and Provisions. 
Buy and Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the abo 


markets. ‘ 
13 New Street, New York, 





Hf. PARKS, Grain Broker, he 


R. | 
REPRESENTING a 


M.S, NICHOLS & CO., ComMissioN MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
; on 





s 


YAS. O. CORN & CO., i's 


Grain and Provisions, ~ na 


+a 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago, 


W F 
0 wy 
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_ NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


ff NAY WI a) foe OF, 
| GENERAL 


DS 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
; LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 


CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


_. CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
“bo bent and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
‘ ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co, 








Pert 
_ Gustavus C. Hopkins. 
RLES D. MILLER. 


ays 
MEPOPKINS, DWIGHT & CO., 
; COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 


F Commission Merchants, 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 


is 


134 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
- contracts, 


Ss 








ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 
a aL > 


Cente ANNAILE & CO., 


J Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
+ contracts. 


Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
. 4 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 


a 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 

at 

a 7 ‘Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Las 


_ Louis Moyjo, Jr. 
[LOUIS MONFO, FR. & CO., 
‘ Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
a P. O. Box 2478. 


Louis Monjo, Sr. 


J. L. Macautay. A, J. MAcAULAY. 
< ‘ 


WACAULAY & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 


oa 
No. 22 WitiiamM STREET, NEw York. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
oD for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


POBERT MOORE ®& CO., 
= Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
> future Celivery will receive best attention. 








‘a YYOHNSTON BROS., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special  aeaaee given to purchase and sale of 


. uture contracts, . 





H.W. Farcey. ROBERT W, GOLSAN. 


MIP AREEY & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
; P. O. Box 3909. ‘ 


~ Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
ir celivery of Cotton, 


J. H. Farvey. 


Marek, HOY & GO., 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. 834 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
t CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


fF. CRUMBIE, 
: COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


W ,e al attention given to orders for the ig and selling of 
a COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
; New York. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


s R. PRESTON & CO., 
e COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
. B6 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


irticular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
» i for future delivery in New Youk and Liverpool, 


p 
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per 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
Ji, _EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 





The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins, 


Special correspondence regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Jacilities in every department unsurpassed. 


y coe hacia A. DRIVER & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Epwarp A. DRIVER. B. F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 








OTING CRIGHT ON “ECO, 
a Successors to Low BROTHERS &Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options an margins, 


TPR LIVI OE LY Oo COs. 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore, 


EpWARD M. FIELD, JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special, 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE, Mp, 


ears Street, 

_Y. CITY. 
OSS, STRONG 2 CO-., 

Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


S. D. FOSS, E. B, STRONG. <GQo>REYNOLDS. 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





Established 1865, 
H. LARMINIE & CO., 
* Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


Nios, 122) WA) SALLE! “STREET, CHICAGO;, ILL. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. Buy and sell futures on margins. 








OHN W. RUMSEY ®& CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 


TILES, GOLDY & McMAHAN, 
PROVISION DEALERS 
N 


General Commission Merchants, 
No. 133 LASALLE STREET, 


JOSIAH STILES. ISAIAH GOLDY. 
PERLEY G, STILES, CHICAGO, IL. OLIVER M’MAHAN, 





OR GER. HOLD BN &  C.0%, 
{PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 
g2 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
Union NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 


YWANDLER-BROWN CO., 
Grain, Seeds and Live Stock 


COMMISSION, 


Grain and Provisions for future delivery bought and sold on margins 
CHAMBER OF eth | 2 ‘ No, 133 LASALLE STREET, 
an 


Rooms 24 & gs Room 17, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. ? CHICAGO, ILL. 








ON KENYON SS CO:; 
Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON ST., Cutcaco, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART & BROWNE, 
CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILE. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce, 





GEARY & CO; 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 


AND 
Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST?., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, ILL 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 
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MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





Wm. M. Price, -~ - late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
ReGaPRICR NS jars eri ray. by of Sah melee & ee 

ormerly Sec’y ‘reas. St, 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, -—- Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


Pete’: MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL Sr., St. Louts, Mo. 
Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


OEP TE BOD ae aC O's; 
COMMISSION 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND COTTON, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 








R Lib GNIIMENERE SZ (CMO ae 
| BROKERS, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 21 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 


7M. Lb. BLACK, 
COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SOUTH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





OWMAN & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for « . 
cash, or future delivery on margins. ST. LO UIS, MO. 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 


NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 

















I. E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 


“LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GWYNN & Co., New York. 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINsHAW, Liverpool. 





AMUEL H. BUCK & CoO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER ST., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 
General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention ge to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
pos & Co., and in Liverpool, through SmirH Epwarps 
& Co; : 

Henry HENTzZ, N. Y., Jn Commendam., 





Te & 8. BEER, 
: COTTON, 
Oil and Oil Cake, and Meal Merchants, 


NEW ORLEANS, 


Orders for future delivery executed in New Orleans, New York 
and Liverpool. 





ONES ESPN On), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 





. D, PEET. PAUL SCHWARz. 
ALEx, G. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y 


1D EB EIEIES ED EXILES 
C COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 


2 





S. SMITA Si BRO,,; 
oo GOMPINOMN| JshOls a De sty 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through_ Messrs, Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advance® made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AME View S2 cA TILE, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to 


en to purchase and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in 


ew Orleans and New York. 





E. F. PEerILtoux, 


R. G,. Busn. 
Orie ae PLONE 


Bee veh 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool. 





| No. 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Suft. E, F. GOLSAN, Manager, 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIA TION, 


Paid up Capital, $30,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos, O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O'Connor & Co, MAx Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Banke 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R, 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F. GoLsan, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 





INCORPORATED. Paid up Capital, $25,000. 


EMPHIS BOARD OF TRADE 
286 FRontT St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HUGH McCREA, President. 
E. A. KEELING, Manager. J. M. LANIER, Secretary, 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Grain and Provisions 
ON COMMISSION. 


Will make a specialty of executing orcers for the urchase or 
sale of contracts for the future ¢elivery of Grain and Provisions 
in the Chicago market, and for Cotton for future delivery in the 
New York market. Correspondence solicited. Senc for circular, 





EER H. ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS, 


Tuos. H, ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS, 





ee FONES &. CO., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 


No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Ge Be Liew [Bea ay ay eae 
Cotton Buyer, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


x 
Liberal advances on Cotton consigned to Messrs. WHITNEY, 
POUSLAND & Co., Boston, Mass, 





[Vox GUNDELL & MAVHOFE, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
COTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans, 





J. T. FARGASON, J. A. HUNT. C. C, HEIN, 
ve T. FARGASON CO; 

* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
No. 190 GRAVIER ST., 


Factors, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


R. A. PARKER, 


mo 


Co 


No. 369 Front Sr., 
MEMPHIS. 





A. PATON & CO., 


Buyers of Cotton for Foreign 
Account, 





No. 5 MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
A, A, PATON & CO.) ( A. B. PATON, 
No. 409 North Third Street, » and } No, 28 Knowsley Build'g, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ,) LIVERPOOL, 
ILL, FONTAINE & CO., 


Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants 


’ 


No. 116 SOUTH MAIN St., St. Louis, Mo, 





ALS OLV SOM LT Ld Le 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Watson & HILL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Watson & Co., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cotton Buyers and Commission Merchants, 


{@ Advances on consignments to WATSON & Co., Liverpool. 








BUFFALO COMMISSION. 





FAV EEMAN SS LALLIZ 1&2 CO., 


GRAIN DEALERS 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CoO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


5 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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RELIEF TO Business MEN. 


WE PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 
all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


testimonials and selected list of patrons. 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY I, 1881, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


38 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, 


BRANCH OFFICES: } 124 SOUTH 7TH ST. PHILADELPHIA, 





TUTTLE, MASTERS & CO. 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


WEETLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
THE SWEETLAND CHUCK, 


NEw HAVEN, CONN. 





PROFESSIONAL. 


Al LLEN, 








HEMENWAY & SAVAGE, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 





5 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
/ YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 








NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


M. 





HARTER, 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
Attorney, 


EPEXBY 
CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO, 


Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C, Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 





WARLES A. FINKBINE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
403 COURT AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 





me OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





ATHANIEL FOOTE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


4 


47 PowERs BUILDING, 





HEPARD BARCLAY, 





Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
CARSCALLEN, 
° Barrister, Notary, &c. 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa, 





Ae McNAB & MULKERN, 
Barristers, Attorneys, &c., 
LONDON, Canapa, 





ICHAEL GRU, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
44 CouRT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lh W, 


MADISON STREET, 





MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





1 deca ol TILT, McARTHUR & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


S. W. cor. Kine & CuuRcH StTs., TORONTO, ONT, 
W. MULOCK, J, TILT, J.B, M’ARTHUR J, CROWTHER, JR. 


“aT we —_ | eeoy ie 
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AND TEXTILE FABRICS. RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 


WOOL, 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 





WOGhaa 
AnD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
asco 9 pr yearly, £1 tos. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 








WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


COKE 
AQ A. Hotchinson:& Bro, sees Sssnese esnvrs tans 94 Fifth avenue, 
MeChurve:& (Comeacnsiiccvssccces se auiseciccmee 14 Smithfield street. 
DISTILLERS, 
Jos. S, Pinch'&! Coss csccdseese (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 
FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.............+ Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS, 
Robert Daddelngeaseavecscsee Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, 





Lead Glass Chimneys. 
(Tumblers exclusively). 


IRON 
Wn. (Clark iG Coven cesctecseienaee Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 





J. Painter & Sons Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co, (Limited)...:.........0000 23 & 25 Seventh street. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works........seesseeeeuees P. O. Box 30, 


PLOWS. 
Breed & Edwards. 


SHOVELS, ETC, 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co.......0. ceecceseeee Dinwiddie street. 
STEEL, 

Singer, Nimick "6 Cas.) occ: cas ess esceheee 83 Water street, 
STOVES, 

Graft, Hucus:& Co. sneassencsnesciecees 206 & 208 Liberty street. 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 
Beymer, Bauman (& Co Mianeteetihaccisenetccven 39 Fifth avenue, 
Cu F Wells: & Cocccoties scan acccccsttaecsteny 70 Fifth Avenue. 
WIRE. 


Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S. S. 


BRADSTEREE TS: 


A Fournal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


279, 281, 283 BROADWay, NEw York. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men, 


Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 


As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET'S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 


POCKET ATIAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just tegen exclusively tor the under- 


signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00, 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW OrBROTH ERS: 


Mi THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 
SOLE ®ERASCEHHER 
In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosToN. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS, 


UCIOS: BELBESESUMS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, — 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 





And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WWORSTED YARNS. 





WE. TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, ete. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 


ij fe EE BROWN SERCO. 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
INO.) 98 hE DER AS REE t. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


REFERENCES: 
E. R. MuDGE, SAWYER & Co., 
PARKER, WILDER & Co., 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Established 1859. 


Boston, 





THE 


yee & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc, 


3 FEDERAL ST., Boston, 

Warehouses: +18 MuRRAY StT., NEw York, 
1og LAKE St., Cuicaco, ILL, 

Factories : 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





-:P WARD F. HAMMOND & CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 Kitpy StREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman's National Bank, Boston. 


JES LOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 


Interesting 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items, 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR. 
8 CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 





historical reviews upon methods and systems of 


SINGLE COPIEs, 




























is 


R. LEESON & .GOu 


“LINEN THREAD 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 
FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 

The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati — 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, German , 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by 
machine on _ exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do, Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila~ 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 
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1800. 


M.L.B, 
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B&A, 
1881, 


M.L.B.&CO, 
1856. 


B.&A, 
1867. : 
of 


RADFORD & ANTHONY, — 


BOSTON, MASS. ~K 


The late firm was dissolved by the death of Mr. Nathan 
Anthony, June 12, 1881. i artner, under the SAME 


he survivin, 
FIRM NAME, will continue WITH A FULLER STOCK THAN 


EVER BEFORE the business which has been conducted with- 
out interruption for eighty-one years, as . 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


CUTLERY 


SKATES AND FisHInc TACKLE. _ 





[LAV8S & POPPELE, 


Importers and 
General Commission Merchants, 


No. 91 BRoapD STREET, 


= 
BOSTON, Mass. 


¢ 


OHN P. SQUIRE & CO., — 


Correspondence solicited. 





Packers of . .- 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF Extra Larp Om, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
” AND 39 NORTH MARKET STREET, } BosTON. 


R? 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, [Established in 1842.] FRANK O, SQUIRE, | 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. 
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The FeBruary number of The Znternational Review will con-_ 
tain articles from the following well-known contributors : 


IVAN PETROFF, of California, now the unquestioned authority _ 
og Alaska, will give the first published account of his last ex- 
Riatoke in that region, made under the auspices of the 
Bnited States Government, in an article of unusual interest 
and value, pisos = 
“ALASKA AS IT IS.” 7 


JULIUS H. WARD, of Massachusetts, in view of the Webster 
Centenary, will contribute an elaborate article on Webster's 


relations to the constitutional life of the nation, in . 
“DANIEL WEBSTER TO-DAY,” Bs) * 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, a delegate of the 
British and American Foreign Unitarian Association to the 
“Consistory at Kolozsvar,’’ contributes bit 

“A WORD ABOUT HUNGARY,” e 


, 
AUSTIN BIERBOWER, of Illinois, counsel for Dr. Thomas 
in his recent trial by the Methodist Church for heresy, con- 
tributes a sone ee showing the weakness and dangers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as well as its possibilities 
and opportunities. It is a remarkably clear and lawyer-like © 
presentation of the case of 4 
‘DR. THOMAS AND THE METHODIST CHURCH.” 


RAFAEL A. BAYLEY, of the Treasury Department, Wash- _ 
ington, who has for seven years been collecting material for ao 
history of our National Debt, presents the first official a 

“HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL LOANS OF ' 
THE UNITED STATES,” >. 

[This article is illustrated with a handsome double-paged 
diagram.) \ 


JuDGE jOuN R. McBRIDE contributes an interesting view of __ 
the Mormon question, based mainly on personal knowledge, 
Judge McBride crossed the plains in 1846, was a member of 
the 38th Congress, and afterwards Chief Justice of Idaho— 
resigning the Bench for the Bar—and for the last ten years. 
has practiced law in Salt Lake City. It isimportant toknow 
what he thinks of ; 

“UTAH AND MORMONISM,” ae 


S. N. D. NORTH, Special Agent of the Census on Newspaper 
Statistics, treats this subject in a manner never attempted 
before in any magazine or elsewhere, in his essay on . 

“THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF AMERICA.” 


OSCAR WILDE'S POEMS and some Recent Love Poets, by | 
CLARENCE COOKE, " 





THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW COMPANY 
(LimireED), ' : 


279 Broadway, New York. : 
Subscription price, $5 per year; single copies, 50 cents. Al 
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order, f 
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motes OF THE WEEK. 


With this issue of BRADSTREET’S we present, 
in the form of a supplement, a graphic chart 
showing the fluctuations in the prices of wheat, 


corn and cotton during the month of January. 


It is proposed to continue from time to time the 


publication of similar charts showing fluctua- 
tions in leading staples: this in furtherance of 
our purpose to render practical service to busi- 


ness men. 


The developments of the week give further 
conclusive illustration, if that were needed, as to 
the more closely dependent relations between the 


stock and trade exchanges of Europe and America. 


The violent speculation on the stock exchanges 
of the continent, and particularly in France, 
speedily unsettled prices at London, and, as Eng- 
lish investors were enormous holders of Ameri- 


-can securities, the decline of these and their 


return to New York at once set in. The one 
fortunate element in the situation was the fact 
that prices on the New York Stock Exchange had, 
for the most part, already declined from the partly 
speculative figures of six month ago to something 
like their real value. Had prices of stocks here 
been at the top, something like a veritable panic 
in Wall street must have resulted. But, for the 
reason indicated, the partial return of securities 


has been fairly met, though not without a deal of 





hard work on the part of leading Wall street 
operators. The near approach of the disastrous 
end to the mad speculation in France was indi- 
cated some weeks ago by the Pall Mall Gazette. 
We thought then, and are still of the opinion, 
that the reasoning from the unsoundness on the 
stock exchange to the conclusion that serious 
checks to the trade and industrial expansion 
would follow was defective. The developments 
since and the leading facts in the existing trade 
situation have gone to confirm this view. As we 
have previously indicated, with the renewal of 
confidence in the autumn of 1879, the first tend. 
ency of capital was to seek quick profits in share 
and bond speculation, and, second, to find more 
certain employment as the volume of legitimate 
trade manufactures rose. 


The reaction has come first on the stock 
exchanges at New York, London, Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna. But, while the effect of the sharp 
decline in prices has been to make a more 
conservative feeling in trade, we continue of 
the opinion that the general development is to 
continue, and, so far as the evidence in hand 
warrants a prediction, indefinitely. Thus the 
Vienna correspondent of the London Zconomist 
writes: ‘*The difficulties brought about by the 
settling days at Paris, on account of the excess 
of the stock jobbing going on there, are creating 
alarm at Vienna, so that speculation is beginning 
to become cautious. The opinion is entertained 
that much of the capital which has hitherto been 
at the disposal of the bourses, will for the future 
be absorbed by the commerce in goods, which is 
daily progressing.” The British and other trade 
returns go far to confirm this view, and our 
continuing advices from all the principal trade 
centres of the United States are fairly conclusive 
as regards this side the Atlantic. To be sure, 
some portions of the country, and notably the 
southern states, have suffered through short 
crops; but as we point out elsewhere, in report- 
ing the condition of the southern planters, this 
harsh discipline of nature has its advantages, as 
through the turmoil of the present more healthful 
conditions will be evolved. Undoubtedly the 
industrial situation throughout the United States 
is in a measure artificial, as is shown by the 
enormous development in railway construction 
and the consequent strained condition of the 
interests. But to draw an analogy with the 
radical unsoundness just preceding the panic 
of 1873 is, unwarranted. While the decline 
in Stock Exchange prices at New York and 
London, together with the smash on the con- 
tinent, with no certainty that prices will not 
decline still further, have ruined thousands, 
there are no signs at hand of that general break- 
down of the credit system which must follow 
upon extensive overtrading and radical unsound- 
ness. 


The most striking effect of the financial 
troubles in Europe appears on this side in the 
lower prices of staple products. For months the 
quotations of wheat and corn have ruled so high 
that free exports were out of the question. 
Notice was sent abroad that the United States 
would have little or no grain for export. This 
was accepted and acted on. In consequence, 
Europe has supplied her wants elsewhere, and 
this country bids fair to simply add to her sur- 
plus stocks of grain as the outcome of the last 
crop year. The depressing news from Europe, 
with the giving out of cheerful statements touch- 
ing the condition of winter wheat, has now forced 
down the prices of grain, the decline in No. 2 
red wheat for the week being from $1.4414 to 


$1.39%, and in No. 2 corn from 69 ce. to 67%c. 
There is just this about it: if further exports of 
gold from the United States are not desired, grain 
and provisions must go forward at Liverpool, 
rather than New York, prices. 


In contrast with the breadstuffs and provision 
markets, the conditions affecting the cotton mar- 
In the 
first place, the bulk of the cotton required in 
Europe must come from the United States; and, 
second, as already given out on the basis of our 
widely extended reports, the very serious falling 
off in the yield of cotton warranted a correspond- 
ing increase in price. But while waiting for a 
further decrease in receipts the situation was so 
much under incidental influences that the receipt 
of the alarming news from Europe caused the 


ket were and are altogether different. 


operators for arise to lose courage. In conse- 
quence middling uplands for prompt delivery 
declined at New York during the week from 12 
cents to 113 cents. Future deliveries fell off from 
47 to 53 points. The lowest quotations were 
reached on Thursday, May deliveries closing at 
12.03. Suspensions at New York and New 
Orleans are reported among commission mer- 
chants in the cotton trade by reason of the failure 
on the part of speculators to make good their 
margins. The New York future market yester- 
day advanced 10 to 16 points, with violent fluc- 
tuations. The situation at the close was essen- 
tially a waiting one, and some days at least will 
be required to develop the facts as to the size of 
the last crop in the light of the receipts. The 
receipts at the ports for the week are 86, 744 bales, 
against 134,000 bales last year, and at twenty- 
four interior towns the receipts are 26,000 bales, 
against 54,000 bales for the same week last year. 
The actual receipts from plantations during the 
last three weeks have been about one-half the 
receipts for the same period last year. 


The most that can be said for the New York 
stock market this week is that it has been pre- 
vented from declining more than a few fractions 
below last week. Some specialties, affected by 
causes peculiar to themselves, have dropped, but 
the general list has been well sustained. A 
movement to lift prices, started early in the week, 
encouraged by the drop in the rate of exchange 
below the gold exporting point and more favor- 
able news from Europe, was getting under way 
and promised well, when more bad news from 
abroad and arise in the exchange rate knocked 
it on the head, and prices are back again to where 
they were started from. 
that the foreign news was simply used as an 
excuse to cover|a ‘‘milking”’ process, to which 
some one seems once more subjecting the mar- 
ket. The break in the produce market Thursday 
had an unsettling effect for the time on Wall 
street, and the drop in Tennessee state bonds, 
Boston, Hartford & Erie bonds and Columbus, 
Chicago & Indiana Central stock have not helped 
the bulls in stocks at all. 
uneasy feeling in the street yesterday, and a 


It may be, however, 


There was a very 


general apprehension that squally times are 
ahead. But this may all disappear to-morrow, 
with the receipt of good news from some 
quarter and a rise of a few fractions in the 
market. 





The arrival in New York, on his way to Wash- 
ington, of Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New 
South Wales, Australia, has been recorded by the 
daily press. His avowed purpose is to call to 
the attention of Congress the advisability of re- 
mitting the duty on Australian wool and subsi- 


dizing a steamship line to New South Wales, 
South Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand. 
His visit is said to be unofficial. New Zealand 
has already brought the question of mail commu- 
nication before Congress through its resident 
agent in San Francisco, Mr. Robert J. Creighton. 
The facts as given to BRADSTREET’S in special 
advices by our own correspondent at San Fran- 
cisco are as follows: In November, 1883, the 
present mail service between England, New Zea- 
land and New South Wales expires, and the col- 
onies are willing to renew the contract if the 
United States govern#hent gives substantial aid. 
Sir Henry Parkes thinks that a subsidy should 
be voted by Congress. At present we have the 
example of two British colonies paying $372,500 
annually to an American steamship company to 
carry the colonial and British mail between San 
Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s proposal is for a remission of the transit 
charge upon the inclosed colonial mail which 
the United States government makes under the 
[yner-Thornton postalagreement of 1876. Under 
this agreement, to which the colonies were not 


Francisco and their leading ports. 


parties, the United States received from Great 
Britain, for the fiscal year 1880, $89,277; for the 
fiscal year 1881, $94,515. These payments are 
debited by Great Britain against New Zealand 
and New South Wales, and deducted from the 
letter postages which otherwise would be paid 
to them, and go to lessen their steamship subsidy. 
It therefore appears that the United States im- 
poses an annual tax of nearly $100,000, in round 
numbers, upon the two Australian colonies which 
subsidize an American steamship line to carry 
their mail, for the privilege of crossing this con- 
tinent, and diverting Australian trade and travel 
this way. The total yearly cost to the contracting 
colonies is . $465,000, which they pay to an 
American steamship company and the Amer- 
ican government to be allowed to encourage 
direct trade and intercourse with the United 
States. 

The colonies felt that the advantages are not 
commensurate to the cost, and Mr. Creighton, 
acting for the New Zealand government, proposes 
that the United States shall continue to collect 
the transit charge, as at present, and make a 
specific appropriation of the amount to such of 
the Australian colonies as shall subsidize an 
American steamship line to carry their own and 
the American mails upon the existing basis. The 
British government, jealous of the growth of the 
American-Australian trade and travel, readily 
consented to Postmaster-General Tyner’s claim 
on account of railroad freight, and agreed to pay 
him the rates he asked, in the hope that it would 
break down the service. 
ducements were held out to use the subsidized 
eastern service, via the Red Sea, the Imperial 


Meantime, special in- 


government accelerating the course of post by six 
days, and reducing the letter rates via Brindisi. 
New Zealand refused to allow this reduction on 
letters originating in or coming to that country, 
and insisted upon the London Post Office Depart- 
ment forwarding all New Zealand correspondence 
via San Francisco, it having begun the practice 
of dispatching it fortnightly by the eastern route, 
New South Wales was more complaisant, and the 
bulk of its mail now travels by the eastern route, 
Queensland has no interest in the California and 
Pacific mail service, having a subsidized mail line 
via Towes’ Strait and Shanghai. This is a very 
important matter for American commerce. Sir 
Henry Parkes may have some simpler and better 
way of providing aid for this commercial and 
mail service, which is so largely beneficial to the 
United States, and, if so, doubtless it will have 
the preference, 
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STOCK BROKERS’ METHODS AND 
PROFITS. 

The membership of the New York Stock Ex- 

A 


member can sell his seat, but the sale is contin- 


change is limited to one thousand seats. 


gent on the approval of the purchaser by the 
Committee on Admissions. If the committee 
reject his application, which is not a rare event, 
the member desiring to sell must find another 
The price of seats varies with the 
state of business. At this time it ranges between 
$27,000 and $30,000. 
pression following the panic of 1873 the price fell 
as low as $5,000. 
considered himself fortunate in being able to sell 
out for $17,000. 
crops, each larger than its predecessor—such as 
we had in the years 1878-79-80—caused the 
price of seats on the Stock Exchange to rise to 


purchaser. 
During the years of de- 
Two years ago a member 


Three years of enormous 


their present figures, which we believe are the 
highest in the history of that institution. Abund- 
ant crops make fat the New York broker; there- 
fore, it may be understood how important the 
The Exchange 
It is a voluntary 


“crop question” is in Wall street. 
is not an incorporated body. 
association of individuals, gnknown to the law; 
having neither charter nor franchise; owning as 
a body allegiance neither 
United States; having its own courts and a code 


of law which, like other law codes, has been the 


to the state nor the 


slow growth of experience. All disputes arising 
out of transactions on the Exchange must be 
settled by appeal to the tribunals which the 
Exchange provides. Expulsion is the penalty 
for an appeal to the law courts of the state by 


one member against another in a stock transac- 


tion. The Exchange has its own code of penal- 
ties, the highest being expulsion. It is found 


sufficient to enforce entire obedience. 

The Exchange prescribes all the rules which 
govern a member in dealing with his customers. 
They are very stringent, and most rigidly en- 
First, he is required to charge a com- 
y% of I per 


forced. 


mission of cent. on every sale 


and purchase. He can make no deduction for 
any one. He must not ‘split commissions,’ 
as it is called, under pain of losing his seat. This 
rule is enforced with relentless severity, as a pro- 
Splitting is done 
sometimes, but discovery is invariably followed 
by the infliction of the penalty. 
every broker to charge the same, the poorer 
members are protected against thé richer, who, 
on account of the large business they do, could 


do it at less rates, and thus in time the whole 


tection against unfair dealing. 


By compelling 


business of the Exchange would be monopolized 
by a few large houses. 
pen while every broker makes the same charge. 
The % of 1 per cent. is on the par value of 
bonds in which the transaction 


No such thing can hap- 


the shares or 
takes place. Thus, it costs no more in commis- 
sions, nor no less, to buy or sell 100 shares of 
New York Central at 130 than to buy or sell 100 
shares of Ohio Central at 24. 
is equally $12.50 for either. This is the broker’s 
first profit. He is sure of that, however the 
transaction 
have to pay is 
dealings, to make the customer bet $125 against 
$75. For example: A buys 100 shares of Union 
Pacific at 117 and sells at 118. He pays $12.50 
for buying and $12.50 more for selling, and his 
profit is therefore $75. But suppose, after buy- 
ing at 117, he has to sell at 116, then he loses 


The commission 


goes. The customer is as sure to 


The effect is, on all speculative 


the 1 per cent. on the stock and the $25 com- 
$125. 


The usual deposit of margin on a speculative 





- mission beside 
purchase or sale is 10 per cent. Brokers may be 
found who will take less, but they are, as a rule, 
not the best people to deal with. Purchases on 
margin of less than 100 shares are not cus- 
tomary. It is only under special circumstances 
that a reputable broker will take an order for 
less. While 10 per cent. is 


deposit, more may be called for according to 


the customary 


circumstances, as in times of panic or. great 
excitement; or when the price of a stock has 
been manipulated up to top-heavy figures; or on 
a very heavy purchase, say, 50,000 shares of one 
kind of stock. If the market turned against the 
purchaser, such an amount of stock could not 
probably be thrown upon it without breaking 


cent. 
say, 30 per cent. margin. 


charges. 
profit, namely, his gains by interest. 
must charge his customer 6 per cent., 


the broker to lend it, if he can. 
broker pays him for it the regular market price. 
The lender may call for the stock at any time on 
tendering the market price; 


down the price considerably more than Io per 


In such a case the broker would require, 


The Stock Exchange requires the broker to 


charge his customer 6 per cent. on the money he 
lends him to buy the stock. 
as that about the commissions, because the same 
effect as charging a reduced commission could be 
brought about by means of reduced interest 


This rule is as rigid 


Here comes in the broker’s second 
The broker 
but he 


generally borrows the money he lends that cus- 
tomer at much less than 6 per cent. 
in the year, therefore, that money on call loans 
is less than 6 per cent. (and most of the year it 
is) the broker is gaining the difference between 
6 per cent. and the actual market rate on all 
money he has borrowed and lent to his customers 
at the time. 
the large houses to make the interest profits pay 
the annual working expenses. 


Every day 


It is considered to be a rule with 


Of course, the broker does not actually put 


the money he lends his customer into his cus- 
tomer’s possession; but the effect of ‘‘ carrying” 
the stock for him is actually the lending to him 
of the difference between the Io per cent. margin 
deposit and the price at which the broker buys 
the stock in market. 
and keeps it until it is sold. 


The broker buys the stock 
Then he renders 


his account, with interest charges and commis- 
sions, and the profit or loss, as the case may be. 


A customer has the right to order his broker to 


keep in the office any stock bought for his ac- 
count; 
special circumstances. 


but this is rarely done, and only under 
The usual course is for 
The borrowing 


the borrower may 
demand his money at any time on tendering the 
stock. So long as the berrower holds the stock, 
he must, under the rule, send daily to the broker 
of whom he has borrowed it, a check for the in- 
creased price if the price of the stock has risen ; 
on the other hand, the lending broker must send 
daily to the borrower a check for the amount the 
price of the stock may have fallen. Keeping the 
balances good in this way is the duty of the 
clerks and bookkeepers in the various offices. 
Prices are made up for the day at 2.15 p. M. In 
actual practice, however, this rule of keeping the 
balances good daily on all stocks is scarcely ever 
observed between well-established houses. Only 
when the market has gone several per cent. away 
from the range of prices at which the transaction 
was made is a call made by either party on the 
other. 

The profit that a broker may make by lending 
stock lies in interest charges again. Suppose 
that a stock is in great borrowing demand by 
reason of having been extensively ‘‘sold short;”’ 
then those who borrow it are willing to pay 
something for the accommodation of getting it. 
The lender of the stock receives from the bor- 
rower acheck for its market price, and so long 
as this money pledge remains in his hands he 
pays interest on it to the borrower of the stock; 
but on such occasions the borrower may say, in 
effect: ‘‘Lend me 1,000 shares of Western 
Union, and you need pay me no more than 2 
per cent. interest for the money I pay you for it, 
the open interest rate now being 5 per cent.” If 
the demand for the stock be very urgent, it may 
lend ‘‘flat’”’—that is, all charges being at the 
expense of the borrower—and on rare occasions 
a commission in addition may be paid. These 
are the profits of the broker who has stock to 
lend. On such a transaction he would be charg- 
ing his customer 6 per cent. on the money he 
lent him to buy the 1,000 shares of Western 
Union, while he was paying only 2 per cent. for 
the money he borrowed himself, or might be 
paying nothing at all and getting a small com- 
mission besides. 

In another way the broker may make his 6 per 
cent. interest charge clear profit. Suppose he 
has two customers, one of whom (A) is ‘‘long”’ 
1,000 shares of Western Union, the other (B) 
“short”? the same amount. The broker has 
bought the 1,000 shares for A, and charges him 
6 per ceni. on the cost price so long as it is 





carried; he has sold the 1,000 shares for B, and 
gets the money back; but, instead of borrowing 
the stock for delivery, he uses A’s stock for that 
purpose. Thus the two transactions balance 
each other, and the 6 per cent. interest charged 
to A is clear profit. 

It must be remembered that, in selling stock 
‘* short,” the thing sold has to be delivered to 
the purchaser the same as in any other sale and 
purchase. The delivery must be made before 
2.15 p. M. of the following day unless the terms 
of the sale provide for a different time. The one 
difference is that when the broker has sold the 
stock he borrows it of some other broker who 
has the stock to lend, giving his check for the 
market price, and makes his delivery with it. 
When the time comes that the broker ‘‘ covers 
” he buys the stock in the open 
market and returns it to the one he has borrowed 
from, receiving his money back. The profit or 
loss is the difference between the price the stock 
was sold at and the price at which he ‘‘ covered.” 
Of course, a customer has no interest to pay his 
broker on a ‘‘short”’ sale (unless the stock could 
only have been borrowed at a commission), as 
the broker gets his interest paid by the lender of 
the stock, with whom he pledged the market 
price of it. There are no data for computing 
the aggregate amount annually paid by customers 
to the brokers of the Stock Exchange for interest; 
but the sum total paid yearly as commissions 
may be approximately estimated by the number 
of stocks and bonds bought and sold. The 
amount is simply enormous. Let us take the 
transactions of a single day only. A moderate 
day’s business will be 300,000 shares, to say 
nothing of bonds. Knock off from this 50,000 
shares as representing the trading of brokers 
operating on their own account—the ‘‘room 
traders”? as they are called. We have 250,000 
shares left as bought and sold on commission. 
The par value is $25,000,000. One-eighth of 
I per cent. of this sum is $32,250. Over $32,000 
paid to the 1,000 brokers of the Stock Exchange 
for commissions on one day’s transactions in 
shares alone—and a very moderate day’s business 
at that—will give some idea of the amount paid 
in the year. 
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THE “BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TERRI- 


LORY.” 


Few people in the eastern part of the United 
States have any adequate idea of the prominence 
which the plan of opening the Indian Territory to 
settlement by the whites has attained among res- 
idents in Texas, Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas 
during the past few years. There seems to have 
been a belief that Congress must, and soon will, 
declare the so-called ceded lands of the territory 
at least open for settlement. Many have even 
gone so far as to have faith that the whole terri- 
tory would be opened to the whites, and that who 
would might rush in and grab. The writer has 
personal recollection of several Kansas farmers, 
living just north of the line in the southeastern 
portion of that state, who had dwelt—or, better, 
who had existed there—for nearly fifteen years, 
waiting for the territory to.be opened. They 
each had a quarter section staked out over in 
“the nation”? and were living in sight of the 
same, ready to take possession at the first intima- 
tion that such a course would be tolerated. These 
extreme cases lend a faint idea of the feeling 
prevalent in the states bordering the territory. 
The increase of this feeling has made an op- 
portunity for Captain D. L. Payne, the now 
notorious Oklahoma settler. Payne has reached 
the site of the ‘‘future great”? Oklahoma, fol- 
lowed by the country cohorts who have been 
watching and waiting to get into this not 
‘*promised,” but coveted, land. Just why there 
has been such an irrepressible desire to get into 
and possess the Indian Territory, it is hard to 
understand—unless for the reason that it was 
reserved for all time to the Indians. The rhetor- 
ical advertising agent of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway has taken a hint from the story 
generally told about the territory, and christened 
it the “B. I. T.”—the ‘‘ Beautiful Indian 
Territory’”—in his announcements of ,the ad- 
vantages of a ride over the road. Passengers 
who travel through the Indian country, however, 
















































































fail to discover much of the ‘‘ beautiful” in the 
eastern portion of the territory. For nearly one ~ 
hundred miles south of the Kansas line it isa 
rolling prairie. Further south, and until the 
Red river is reached, there is rolling country, 
some wooded land, but all decidedly common-_ 
place beside even some Illinois or Indiana 
scenery. The Indian Territory contains in 
parts fine arable soil, some good rivers, timber 
in localities, and bituminous coal of an excellent 
quality. It is not, nor will it be, specially prom- 
inent as a region peculiarly adapted to agricul- 
ture. One of Mr. Jay Gould’s railways is to 
traverse the territory east and west. This will | 
cut it in two twice, as one road already runs” 
through to Texas from the north. A branch has 
been projected to Fort Smith. All this bodes no Mm : 
good for the ‘‘poor Indian® The more rail- 
roads and telegraph poles in the territory, the 
fewer Indians. The great fan-like network of — 
railways comprising what is termed the ‘‘south- 
western system”? will not be deflected out of and 
around this oblong region, where there are good 
land and water, and only Indians and Indians’ 
rights to prevent. Colonel E. C. Boudinot, an 
hereditary chief of one of the tribes in the terri- 
tory, an educated man, and one often found in ; 
company of members of the third house at Wash- 
ington, who talks French or plays the piano and — 
sings, does not care to be found after dark inthe 
territory simply for the reason that he is believed 
by his kin to be in favor of opening the territory 
to settlement. Colonel Boudinot is a man of 
advanced ideas, wide acquaintance and excellent 
judgment on many points. He owns vast tracts — 
of land in the territory. He would undoubtedly 
become rich if the land could be placed on the 
market. All this is certainly nothing to his oy 
discredit. Yet the Indians at home, in the land — 
where he cares not now to remain, are far from . 
pleased with his views. Meanwhile, the enter- 
ing wedge toward opening the territory has been 
firmly driven. The railways are there as noted. 
Payne’s efforts and present success are well 
known. He and his colonists have met with no 
opposition from either Indians or United States uid 
troops. They are possessed with the belief that " 
the troops have received orders to warn the 
colonists to leave the territory and return to 
their former homes, but to molest them no 
further; and if they persist in pressing forward 
to the Oklahoma lands, to make no further inter- 
ference with them. A large number of colonists — 
are now scattered through the Oklahoma region. 
As soon as the weather will permit quarter 4 
sections will be selected and the plow started. 
The colonists expect to plant and harvest a good " 
crop during the coming season. 
All of which portends much for ‘*Lo!” the 0 
poor Indian. 
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THE EXPORT TRADE IN LIVE STOCK : 
AND DRESSEP MEATS. 


Many causes have combined to raise and then 
to maintain the price of beeves when fully fatted 
and fit for the British market. Whether those — 
causes are transitory only or likely to prove last- 
ing, is a question of vast importance for the meat — 
producers of the United States, as also, though ; 
in a somewhat lesser degree, for the meat con-_ 
sumers of Great Britain, whose toiling millions 
demand cheap food. The supply of live stock 
on the eastern markets of America, notably at 
the great points of shipment for European ports, — 
has not numerically decreased to such an exten 
as to be felt. The falling off in the export trade 
has been far greater. Were it possible to reach 
the average value of the herds sold in New York 
city during the year 1880 and one for 1881, little, 
if any, difference would be found. In 1880 the 
herds were more uniform in quality. Pasture | 
and feed of all sorts were abundant. In 1881 _ 
there was a wide gap; the herds were lean, and — 
in the aggregate quite unfit for export. Only the _ 
very best steers coming forward were suitable for _ 
the foreign market. It would be safe to say that 
in 1880 as satisfactory a beast could be pur- “f 
chased for roc, as cost in 1881 103¢c. per pound. — 
This advance in value was met by a correspond- _ 
ing depression in lean cattle, which, through. 4 
several months of the year, were heavily in over. ~ 
supply and sold at extremely low bid 1 
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e of this deficiency in well-fatted beeves was 
e to the severe drouth from which last year 
many states of the Union suffered. Even the 
blue-grass region of Kentucky became so burnt 
and denuded of pasture that her accustomed 
autumnal supply of choice quality beeves was 
not produced. The herds which annually grow 
- fat and sleek at pasture were in 1881 sold as 
little better than store cattle. Some, the smaller 
“portion, came forward in their unprepared state 
d helped to swell the glut of lean cattle, and 
- further to depress values. The greater portion 
of these herds were bought up at low rates, and 
are being fatted on still food. Thousands of 
_ them are held close to Cincinnati, Peoria and 
pane. 

_Cheapness of production, coupled with cheap 
‘ Bena safe transportation, are the two leading con- 
ditions for the success of this branch of business. 
ne is as important as the other. To insure 
such a margin for profit as renders the trade a 
fairly paying one, slaughterers have to scrimp at 
all points. No portion, however insignificant, is 
_ allowed to go astray; even the curl of hair on the 
_ end of the tail is sold for 43(c. for every steer. 
When American beef (which is always for ex- 
port) of the most choice quality fetches in Glas- 
‘gow, Liverpool or London six pence sterling per 
pound the profit is certain; sixpence half-penny per 
pound makes a good trade. Most large shippers, 
- save in midwinter, take their own losses—that 
md sy they do not insure. In fair weather, trade in 
. ive cattle pays a better profit than does trade in 
dressed meats. Animals suffer and lose weight 
weling by rail; on the ocean, in a good ves- 
sel, well ventilated, and when properly cared 
for, they become quite thrifty, and frequently 
gain weight. 

__ What this trade has to fear is, not a continued 
scarcity of herds fit for export, but competition 
from Canada and Australia. True, freights from 
Canada are higher than from the ports of this 
- country; still, the Dominion has a great counter- 
_ balancing advantage in her herds being admit- 
tedly clean—that is, free from contagious diseases 
so that after a quarantine of twelve hours they 
enter all parts of the United Kingdom, thus 
avoiding, should it occur, an overstocked mar- 
ket. The herds from America cannot obtain 
clean bills; therefore, within fourteen days they 
must be slaughtered at the point of debarkation. 
There is but one way to secure an equal foreign 
advantage of trade for the herds of the United 
~States—that is, a strict home quarantine, not 
alone at the ports of embarkation, but all 
Biiong the lines of interstate transit, as well 
as a careful surveillance of cattle cars and cattle 
"depots. 

The prospect is that as population increases in 
he far west the herds there will rapidly improve in 
quality. The home trade demands improvement. 
Spanish herds find small favor in eastern mar- 
kets, and are actually unsalable in British marts. 
That a fair trade will for years be carried on in 
- choice quality beeves shipped on the hoof, can be 
¥ readily foreseen; but, as Australian beef pays a 
remunerative figure at fourpence half-penny per 
_ pound on the London markets, American shippers 
__ of dressed beef must obtain their supply at lower 
prices or be losers inthe matter. The flocks of the 
_ United States furnish some very good mutton, but 
still are not at all equal to the mutton of the British 
- isles, This is due to the fact that generally here- 
, ‘tofore flock masters aimed to grow wool, careless 
_ of the flesh of the sheep. Recently the production 
of mutton is being looked after, and flocks are re- 
ded as of two-fold profit. A far more certain 
rce of gain exists in the shipment from 
merica of store cattle. These herds, after a 
ict quarantine, would command ready sale 
mi-annually, as they are needed to consume 
ture from the first of May to the end of Sep- 
ember, when they would be ripe for slaughter; 
then, again, from the first of October to the 
of February, to stand in the stall and 
fat on roots and oil cake, to be ready for 
yutcher during the spring and first weeks of 
mer. 

lowing are the arrivals at the live stock 
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Vealsand Sheep and 


Beeves. Cows, calves. - lambs. Hogs. 
Weekly average, 1579- - 10,180 134 2,459 23,324 27,343 
Weekly average, 1 - 12,457 11 2,94 30,262 30,413, 
Weekly average, 1881. . 12,116 Io! Spa 30,390 26,539 


Weekly average of all kinds i BAFB 70s vents hema eats aaeien 
Weekly average of all kinds i AW TSEO. ea vie ane ae 





Weekly average of all kinds in 1831. . : tiers 
Total of all kinds in 1879 . Oc 3,320, 473 
Total of all kinds in 1880 . ++ 3,951,790 
Tétalofalt kinds 1A 1880. Tilne ise. cdedons ocionee oan 3,754,310 


The following table gives the exports of beeves, 
sheep, fresh beef and mutton from the port of 
New York for European ports, for the years 
1879, 1880 and 1881 : 












1879. Number. Value. 
Beever rar, ane eatin ated coinc vee ae cen ae 30,813, $2,766, 127 
SHeSep reared cde ateotenieectia coments 40,013, 305,864 

Pounds, 
Fresh beef . 49,833,061 4,508,821 
Mutton 1,273,013 133,083 
3 1880, beri ee 
eevee: 1,410 87,587,99 
Sheep 43,638 380,655 
Pounds. 
Break! Deak Ps. iie tae s scbe tthe satis 71,069,520 6,356,389 
WME E OR atics irate dh yen, le cia ltharnsara aisle iareinteisys 2,685, 19 eas 

1881. Number, 

BeOvesioicc cas’ sieieume's eden naga oe bite 37,806 3,690,308 
SRP OuaE One en Ane PORE or inn alts 26,733 314,327 

Fresh beef oe asi 6, 
FESHUDCOE sireatante uniclasenh te Maier cea otaera) 430,988 3,426,040 

MUOCHOD thor acatcannete terest ek aac ee sp ay re 114,148 


SOME NEW FACTS ABOUT ILLINOIS. 

The first land grant that was ever made by 
Congress to aid in building railroads was that to 
the Illinois Central, and it is said that from the 
date of this grant immigration was stimulated, 
and the peculiar natural and other advantages of 
the state rapidly developed. As a result, the 
population increased more than 860,000 between 
1850 and 1860. The following table shows the 
population of Illinois in decennial periods from 
1800 to 1880 : 














Population, Population. 
1800... == 2,458 | 1850... 851,470 
1810. + 12,282 “a - 1,711,951 
1820. we 211 - 2,539,891 


too 





++ 3,077,871 
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Agriculture engages more than one-fourth of the 
total population of this state; manufactures, one- 
sixth; personal service and professions, one- 
eighth; and two-fifths are in school—leaving but 
a small proportion of the people, young or old, 
unemployed. 

Of the total area of Illinois (35,840,000 acres), 
15,2C1,183 acres were planted in 1880 in corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax and hay; 476,000 
acres were in other crops; 4,257,054 acres were 
in pastures ; 3,708,567 acres were in woodlands ; 
272,127 were in city and village lots—leaving 
nearly 12,000,000 acres not covered in the agni- 
cul‘ural report, of which about 3,500,000 acres 
are improved. 

The population of the cities of Illinois having 
over 7,500 inhabitants was, in 1860, 227,761, and 
in 1870, 505,623, an increase of 122 per cent.; 
census of 1880 gives 770,244, an increase of 52 
per cent., making a total increase of city popula- 
tion in this state, from 1860 to 1880, of 238 per 
cent. ‘This increase is continuing, and the latest 
local returns show that the population of Chicago 
alone now exceeds 600,000. 

The principal cereal crops of Ilinois in 1859, 
1869 and £879, as given in the census tables, 
were as follows : 











1860, 1870, 1880, 
bushels, bushels. bushels. 
RACAL ots ects tle Sotease 23,837,023 30,128,405 51,110,502 
Re eid nant «lea 951,281 2,456,578 eh 785 
Dafetacnmecvaes 15,220,629 42,780, 851 63, 189,200 
Incian corn . 115,174,777 129,921,395 325,792,481 
Buckwheat .... d 324,11 168,862 178,559 
Barley. < saan 1,036, 3: 2,480,400 1,229,523 
POtal Res eens 156,544,165  2c7,936,491 444,622,350 


The total increase of cereals in Illinois for the 
decade ending in 1870 was 32.83 per cent.; for 
that ending in 1880, 113.82 per cent., while the 
increase of the United States was 12.87 at the 
close of the first decade, and 94.56 at the end of 
the second. The average yield of wheat per 
acre in Illinois was 15.54 bushels. 

The census report shows the following increase 
in the live stock products in the state of Illinois; 








1860. 1870, 1880, 
POTSES, fei hasmec antes 562,736 853,738 1,022,082 
Mules and asses....... 35,539 85,075 123,760 
Milch cows........ 522,034 640,321 865,913, 
Working oxen..... 90,380 19,766 3,346 
Other cattle..... : 970, 7! 1,055,499 1,515, 
UWV UTNE sslobe oyn4 als g.sinie eieiate 2,502, 3) 2,703,343, 5,170,1 
STOtalite sithceiea' ares sais 4,688,396 5,357) 742 8,700, 362 


The figures for 1880 have undoubtedly been 
prepared with much greater care than those of 
the preceding censuses, and show an increase in 
the total number of live stock from 1860 to 1880 
of 4,011,966, and from 1870 to 1880 of 3,342,620. 

In a state where the grain and cattle interests 
are so great, the need of transportation would 
necessarily result in the rapid development of 


the | 
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railroads. In 1840 Hlinois only boasted of 26 
miles of road. Fifteen years later the state had 
3,157 miles; in 1870, 4,823, while the railroad 
mileage at the present time exceeds 8,000 miles, 
being more than that of any other state in the 
Union. 

This state is growing more every year in 
manufacturing, and in industries where recent 
and reliable data can be obtained it will be seen 
that the strides made during the last three or 
four years are surprising and worthy of the most 
careful consideration. 

Illinois had at the close of the census year 
twenty-one steel and iron manufactories, with an 
invested capital of $6,460,620 and a total number 
of 5,253 hands employed, and with a product 
exceeding in value $20,500,000. Since that time 
one establishment in the city of Chicago has in- 
creased its capital $3,000,000, and it is safe to 
say that at the present time nearly 7,000 persons 
must be engaged in this industry. 

In no one industry has Illinois increased more 
than in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments. This branch of the industrial statistics 
has been completed in the Census Office, and 
we have received a statement showing the total 
number of hands and the value of the product 
for 1880 for the United States and for the state 
of Illinois. These statistics have been compared 
with those of 1850, 1860 and 1870, with the 
following result : : 


—— 1850, —- 


Hands. Products. 


1860, —-—, 
Products. 





Hands. 





United Statésye.t.cc oor 7,220 $6,842,611 14,814 $17,487,960 

TiinGis.5)5 ote .cci. eee 04g 761,970. 1,790 2,379,362 
Proportion of Illinois to 

United States, percent. 8.95 IE.14 12.08 13 61 

1850-60, 

: —per ct. increase. 

Hands. Products. 

UBER N States nasi cna'wuctas'ardeasulesinpersts “ite 105.18 155-57 

dy ole) CORRE oe Ribas eiceeere rein Nestea g Ueceo amis 177.09 212.26 

Proportion of Illinois to United States, p.ct. 34.97 22.17 

-1870. 1880. 

Hands. Pr duets Hands. Products. 

United'States.., <.4.0.cy 25,249 $52,066,875 38,620 $69,374,086 

ME OAS a rets dar eictstn siete sieiere 3,935 8,880,390 7,309 ~=—-14, 249,175 
Proportion of [Illinois to 

United States, percent. 15.58 17.06 18.93 20.54 

1860-70, 1870-80, 

—per ct. increase iret cet. increase. 

Hands. Products. ands. Prvgpek 

United: States... jas. 70.45 197-73 52.96 3.24 

THINGS =. owe cde g scene's TIQi83 273.23 85.74 ae 
Proportion of Illinois to 

United States, percent. 28.97 25.35 21.50 20,40 


From the above tables it appears that there 
has been in the United States an increase of 
434-90 per cent. between 1850 and 1880 in the 
number of hands employed in manufacturing 
agricultural implements ; and that the products 
were increased more than nine-fold; but the in- 
crease during this same period in Illinois has 
been nearly double this ; in the number of hands 
employed, ten-fold, and the in the 
product, nearly eighteen-fold. 

The final report of the Division of Industrial 
Statistics will show that nearly every variety of 
industry is carried on in this great prairie state, 
and that its metropolis, Chicago, will be second 
alone to Philadelphia in its manufactures, while 
the valuable water powers of such cities as 
Moline, Rock Island, Rockford, tu say nothing oi 
the vast distilling interests of Peoria and the iron 
interests of such cities as Springfield and Joliet, 
will bring up the industrial interests of this 
state to a surprisingly large figure, probably 
$400,000, 000. 


increase 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
SOOT fH. 

The results of the small cotton crop of 1881 
and of the serious failure of the corn and other 
food crops in some parts of the south, caused by 
the drouth of last summer, are now felt very 
keenly in the districts which suffered most, 
and the financial condition of the planters—and, 
as a necessary sequence, of the merchants—in 
those districts is very bad indeed, and we fear 
will continue so for some time, if it does not get 
worse. With the proceeds of the partial crops 
raised planters have been able to pay part of 
their debts and struggle on up to this date, but, 
having exhausted all their resources in so doing, 
many of them are now without sufficient money 
or food for themselves or their cattle, and the 
merchants are not in a condition to give them 
further credit or furnish supplies. Indeed, we 
fear that a comparatively large number of failures 
must occur throughout the south between now 
and the time when the next crop is made. The 
special reports to, BRADSTREET’S as to the state 
of collections and of the financial condition of 
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the planters indicate very clearly the districts 
that suffered most, and show how widespread 
was the damage done to the crops and the con- 
sequent present disastrous condition of planters 
and traders. The following table shows the 
number of reports which were received saying 
that collections and the financial condition up to 
January 16 were better, or equal or worse than 
to the same date in the preceding year. It may 
be accepted as clearly indicating the districts 
Many of the 
reports which indicate that the collections have 
been fairly good and the condition about equal 
claim that this is mainly due to the better grade 
and price of their smaller cotton crop, and to the 


which made good or poor crops. 


fact that they dd make a fair grain crop: 






Better. Same. Worse. 

Norta Caroling! fo acncemeuccet usenet. 20 25 42 
South) Carolina. iis... scev0e seen | 15 28 
CeOrPin densciaces cura sstteonas eas, NSE 29 66 
Alabama... 12 18 40 
Mississippi 19 22 35 
Louisiana.... 13 18 23, 
PERAS ics soos aside diltrs, ornate 39 46 60 
Arkansas........ be Dra eo 9 64 
Renneseee tone center cue esas hones 8 9 29 

SL ObAL OE ws recfsabis tamasispccica tele ee 142 I9t 396 


From Virginia, Missouri and Florida the re- 
ports are more favorable, as they rely less upon 
cotton, and their other crops did well. This 
table would indicate that in only 142 districts 
(out of 729) were good cotton crops made, while 
396 districts made poor crops of both cotton and 
corn. 

As a result of this condition of such a large 
portion of the south, not only must general trade 
suffer, but the ability of the south to raise the 
next cotton crop must be seriously impaired. 
For in the districts where the food crops failed 
corn and meat are now so scarce and dear that 
every farmer’s first care must be to raise food, 
and consequently they have already planted a 
large amount of land in wheat, oats, etc., and in 
the spring must plant much more in corn, pota- 
toes, etc. Again, in many districts the actual 
distress has been so great that labor has been 
driven to other employments to procure means 
of living, and have gone in the Atlantic states to 
work in turpentine and lumber districts, as well 
as at railroad building, while in other states rail- 
roads and cattle raising have absorbed large 
numbers of laborers. Again, many of the smaller 
planters who hire land will be absolutely unable 
to do so or to secure supplies to live on while 
raising a crop of cotton. For these reasons we 
look for a serious reduction in the acreage to be 
planted in cotton this coming spring. 

Although the present condition in the south is 
so forbidding, it is fairly certain that ultimately 
these very conditions may prove of the greatest 
benefit to the south, and, indeed, to the whole 
country. The situation must to a great extent 
result in two things—say, firstly, planters must 
economize and gradually curtail buying on credit; 
and, secondly, they must raise enough food to 
By so doing they will 
gradually be freed from debt. 


supply their needs. 
It will, of course, 
take more than one year to bring about a 
thorough abandonment of the loose credit sys- 
tem and relieve the planters of the debts now 
-A complete reform can, of 
course, only come through saving and consequent 
If a planter is without means it 
is, of course, wise for him to obtain capital by 
borrowing. 


pressing on them. 
accumulation. 


As indicated, the thing to be done 
is to pursue such a course as will bring relicf 
from the money-lenders’ exactions at the earliest 
As is usually the case when an 
evil financial system has grown up, the money- 


day possible. 


lenders themselves are not actively in favor of 
It is, 
the money 
lender, eager for the utmost of security in the 


reforming the existing evil in the south. 


indeed, easy to understand how 
shape of a cash crop, discourages the planter in 
attempting to diversify his tillage on the ground 
that no other crop than cotton will be accepted 
as security. But such hindrances are common 
to all fiscal reforms of kindred character, and 


must, perforce, yield to improving circumstances. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF AG 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The extended use of iron and steel during the 
past few years in the construction of agricultural 
implements has materially added to their durabil- 
ity, and generally to their efficiency, and is thus 
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a source of considerable saving. Especially is 
this true in the United States, where the ingenu- 
ity of inventors has, within the past quarter of a 
century, completely changed the methods of 
agriculture. The effect of this introduction of 
machinery into agriculture has been fully set 
forth, in a previous number of this journal, in the 
article on Professor Brewer’s report. It is safe 
to say that the United States leads the world in 
the manufacture of all classes of agricultural im- 
plements. It has been said of Great Britain 
that, while considerable improvement has taken 
place in this department, it too commonly hap- 
pens that the village mechanics, by whom a large 
portion of this class of implements is made and 
repaired, are exceedingly unskilled, and lament- 
ably ignorant of the principles of their art. They 
usually furnish good materials and substantial 
workinanship, but, by their unconscious violation 
of mechanical laws, enormous waste of power is 
continually incurred, and poor results are at- 
tained; but this has been remedied in the United 
States, where the manufacture of the more costly 
and complex machines is carried on in extensive 
factories. 

A western man has given to the world the 
most important improvement in the mold-board 
of a plow that has been made within the last half 
century. 

The symmetry and the excellence of the 
plows made in the great plow factories of that 
section of the country are indicative of the prog- 
ress made in this great industry. The firms 
who make them have studied the subject until 
every curve of resistance is known. 

Some advance has been made in the manu- 
facture of nearly all other kinds of agricul- 
implements. For example, Professor 
descriptions of the immense harvesters 


tural 
Brewer’s 
used in the Pacific states seem more like the 
stories of Baron Munchausen than the real facts. 
In that section immense machines, as large as 
houses, press irresistibly through the fields, cut, 
thresh, and sack the grain ready for shipment all 
at one time, and yet the most recent authority on 
this subject admits that a large portion of the 
grain annually sown in Great Britain to-day is 
still distributed the sowing 
machine, and that 


from primitive 


“The sower stalks 
With measured step, and liberal throws the grain 

Into the faithful bosom of the ground.”’ 

Mr. Frank R. Williams, the efficient special 
agent in charge of the industrial statistics at 
Washington, who has just completed his investi- 
gation into the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements in the United States for the census 
year, kindly furnishes BRADSTREET’s an advance 
copy of the result of the inquiry, which we are 
now enabled to publish for the first time. 

From this report it seems that there are 1,942 
establishments in the the United States, 265 of 
which are in the state of New York, 221 in the 
state of Illinois, 220 in Pennsylvania, 155 in 
Ohio, and 143 in The aggregate 
capital employed is $62,315,968, and the greatest 
number of hands employed at any one time dur- 
ing the year 49,180; $15,496,114 was paid in 
wages during the year; $5,791,916 worth of 
lumber, and $18,424,052 worth of iron and steel, 
and $7,878,202 worth of other materials, were 
used, making a total value of all materials used 
of $32,094,107. 

The following table shows the number of the 
various kinds of implements made during the 
year, the value of the unspecified products being 
$10,493,432, and the total value of all products 


$69,374,086: 


Michigan. 




























Number. ; Number. 

Corn planters... -  68,704|Potato diggers. 33,453 
Cotton planters... 19,288} Reapers ......... 35,337 
Fertilizer distributors. . 8,155|Reapers and mo 
Grain drills......... s+. 43,222) combined.... - 54,884 
Grain sowers........0- 15,563) Scythes ..... ts ogaad; 204 
Seed sowerS........... Cc Z 43717 
Transplanters .......+ 45 Sieashnne sam stence 95,613 
Clod crushers.......... 684/Clover hullers ......... 1,412 
Cotton choppers....... 138/Corn huskers... 44,370 
Saat = vndeanvucees 325,057/Corn shellers ... 59 157 

pak cers etch am eke 131003 Fanning mills _. 45,412 
Her (No. (oA) ae ae, 280,654 Separators ............ 9,203 
Pisweiacrsremseen « » 1,361,443] Threshers . 10,387 
Shovels (No. doz.) 212,147| Cane mills... 2,350 
Rollersic, 0% «0. 3,032| Cider and wine mills... 10,202 
Fruit gatherers 315|Feed steamers and 
Grain cradles, 167, 50a), boilers.25.i5%/..9550+<6 1,482 
Harvesters ... 25,537| Hay and straw tters 33,883, 
Hand rakes (No. doz.). 308,732|Hay presses........... 791 
Hay forks (No. doz.) .. 211,738) Horse powers ......... 11,161 
Hay loaders ......06+06 8,935|Stalk pullers........... 3, 
Hay tedders.... se 2,334 Stone gatherers ....... 9cho 
Horse rakes.... 95,625|Stump pullers ......... 702 
Lawn mowers. .. 47,661/Syrup evaporators..... 1,460 
Mowers ...... eeccesees 72,090 





In order to bring more fully before the reader 
the immense growth of this industry—now, as 
we have seen, amounting to nearly $70,000,000 
of products per annum—we have caused a 
careful comparison to be made of Mr. Williams’ 
tables with preceding censuses, beginning with 
1850. As to take all the items would rather 
complicate than simplify matters, we have 
deemed it best to bring out in this analysis the 
two important elements—the number of hands 
employed and the value of the products pro- 
duced. The first statement shows, by states, the 
number of hands employed in the several states 






































in the decades closing 1850, 1860, 1870, and 
1880: 
———Hands employed. —— 
1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 
Alabama.. 23 84 9 66 
Arkansas. 14 10 I 43 
California. de 12 68 341 
Colorado . 5 we = 6 
Connecticut 207 498 593 636 
Delaware....... 20 116 5 By 
District of Columbia..... 3 ae cts ee 
Florida ase 5 15 js An 
Georgia..... nate 20) 37 59- 81 
Illinois ..... Bec 64! 1,790 3,935 9,820 
Indiana ieee 2I0 jog 1,20) 2,984 
OWA ceases 15 552 1,055 
Kansas..... = 3 29 119 
Kentucky .. 217 462 624 1,387 
Louisiana .. 29 28 15 5 
Maine 2.02.30. 325 I 219 514 
Maryland.. 3 3 205 48 
M assachuset 7 630 1,131 1,091 
Michigan. as 666 19 2,403, 
Minnesota 55 42 167 1,372 
Missout. 113 127 34 73 
issouri 221 37 9 
Nebraska... “ 2 ae Es 9 Be 
ae hana “i S S600. daac =A - = ie 
ew Hampshire......... 147 I 213 
New, Jerseyiccrs chan eweee a3 366 267 
New York. cits ccnccss ca 923 2,905, 4,962 7,965 
North Carolina.......... 100 78 257 
Ohio Uni eceeutmaes se ccwes 765, 2,239 5,124 9,030 
ie ha neiethy pa - a Io 25 
ennsylvania . I 2,472 3, 126 
Rhode Island... re pate br = 
South Carolina 53 30 a 94 
Tennessee 143 110 110 245 
Texas Oe 138 147 
Vermont 178 15 372 72 
Virginia 374 41 267 79 
West Vir, ‘5 or 55 70 
Wisconsin 178 666 1,387 2,542 
Arizona. cic % A 
Dakota.. a =e 
Idaho... a bs 
Montana I ae 
New Me a0 613 
tale. 16 
Washington . ae 60 
Wyoming os caoee csr ceece 
United States....... 7,220 14,814 25,249 49,180 


The second table shows the value of the prod- 
ucts for the same periods in the several states: 
Products. 




















rae ar 
1850. 1860, 1870. 1880, 
Alabamasasecsaes as $34,500 $75,636 $10,050 $209,014 
Arkansas...... apace 8)350 12,000 23,860 
California... nese 23,375 118,540 575,338 
Colorado.... eee cece eae Sen 
Connecticut. 258,047 611,9; 1,183,947 719,627 
Delaware ..... 15,175 104, 181 41,325 57,770 
District of Colu 550 aaa nass sa 
Florida . 19,700 atts Sot 
Georgia. 228, 837 27,300 77;450 601,935 
Illinois. . 761,970 2,379,362 8,880,390 14,249,178 
Indiana. 146,025 05,436 2,128,794 4,460,408 
Iowa ... 17,900 233,248 829,965 1,271,872 
Kansas... eters 3,670 1,252 73,477 
Kentucky. veee 184,615 619,355 1,384,917 1,647,116 
Louisiana. sees 25,610 27,300 14,000 2,000 
Maine .... Srlac ye 210,404 231,991 661,445 
Maryland «;ccerss ane 257, 10,430 549,085 574,072 
Massachusetts ...... chips 980 1,033,590 3,490,768 
Michigan J...\.,.ses5e 30,600 4,913 1,509,596 3,102,638 
Minnesota . avis 45,150 267,841 2,340,288 
Mississippi 109,260 I11,81 51,800 8,640 
Missouri 37,550 320,23! 1,588,108 1,141,822 
Nebrask shoe ae 17,000 77,032 
beg Be oe gi 
ew Ha 119,09 414 254, 470 212, 

New Jersey ... ca) 7 aO30 Soop 633,875 25 
New: York:....52 . . 1,266,276 454,082 11, 4c geet 
North Carolina...... 32,930 15 2,110 ng 3) 
Oiig Sara nests teens 557,932 2, 820,62 11,907,366 xslaeane 
Oregon ois. c wench ae Bc 12,330 19,950 ire 
Panesyivania once 853,513 1,582,071 3,052,295 4,271,212 
Rhode Island........ 72,000 15,845 92,464 15,068 
South Carolina ...... 29,939 15,375 Lae 17,475 
Tennessee. ccn.sce es 975570 117,260 132,772 182,116 
WENES: cicaane nom tne Se 100, 200 42,420 143,700 
Vermont 133355 167,347 523,069 718,455 
Virginia . 213,90 420,824 403,457 602,959 
West Virgin aaa 281 60,340 
Wisconsin 187,335 7357198 2,393,428 aie 
ATZONE oceanicels encine eaicls mies 
Dakota 
Idaho..... Spe 
Montana 1,640 
en 26 Ser rpee 
Utah . 16,991 
Washing} oe 
Wyoming. . 





-$6,842,611 $17,487,960 $52,066,875 $69,374,086 

Since 1850 the value of products in this indus- 
try has increased more than $60,000,000, or over 
ten-fold, and a glance at the table will show that 
the bulk of the increase has been in a few of the 
western states. For example, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
produced in 1880, in round figures, $45,000,000 
out of the $70,000,000, or 64 per cent. In 1850 
the table shows that these six states produced in 
the aggregate but $1,701,762 worth of agricul- 
tural implements, whereas in 1880 their product 
was $44,640,275, an increase of twenty-three- 
fold. In 1850 New York, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts were the great agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturing states, but to-day they have 
changed places with the prairie states of Ohio, 
Illinois and Indiana. Many of the eastern states 
have actually decreased in this industry, while 


United States.. 


the west has gone steadily along, first overtaking © 








and now far surpassing its eastern competitors in 


the number of hands employed and the value of 


the product produced. 


BRITISH REVENUES FOR 1881. 


The language used in the English system of 
finance is in one way misleading. It is ordinarily 
stated that the budget will show a surplus or a 


deficit, but these terms are used only in a prospect- 
ive sense, and byasurplus is not meant the balance 


in hand after payment of national charges, but 
simply excess of estimated revenue over estimated 


expenditure. In his last budget statement Mr. 
Gladstone predicted that the revenues of 1881 
would exceed those of 1880 by £1,059,000, and 
he counted on a handsome surplus. He might 
have applied this surplus in the remission of taxes; 
but instead, by a system of terminable annuities, 
he proposed to apply the estimated excess to 
reducing the national debt. Without any increase 
of taxation, he expects to decrease in five years 
the principal of the debt by £10,000,000, or at 
the rate of £2,000,000 a year. But events have 
shown that a greater increase in the revenues 
than was looked for may be expected. Though 
but three-quarters of the current fiscal year have 
passed, a comparison of the collections for 
each month during the years 1880 and 1881 
clearly shows a marked increase in the returns. 
The following statement shows the increase for the 
calendar year 1881 over 1880: Increase of revenue 
customs, £26,000; excise, £1,482,000; stamps, 
£282,000. As the conomist says, there are certain 
fluctuations in the revenue returns which should 
check too sanguine expectations that the rate 
of increase for the nine months of the current 
year will continue during the current quarter. 
The great bulk of the increase for the nine 
months took place in the excise during the Decem- 


ber quarter, and, in looking into the reasons of 


this increase, it is found that it is due to a change 
in the tax by which a duty on beer superseded a 
tax on malt, and, in consequence, heavy draw- 
backs amounting to nearly $1,400,000 were paid 
to the maltsters on the stocks held by them when 
the tax was shifted, and this sum was nearly all 
of it paid from the accruing excise revenues during 
the December quarter of 1880; so that the increase 
is more apparent than real, being a matter of 
accounting only. But the increase for the year will 
certainly reach, and perhaps exceed, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s estimate of £760,000, because the condi- 
tions, both of climate and of trade, are imore 
favorable to such operations as are taxed. As 
the evidences of prosperity increase and be- 
come more widely spread among the people, the 
revenues will increase, because the consumption 
of taxed articles will be greater. But if there 
is not a very marked increase in the returns 
from the excise, the other branches of the 
revenue show a more promising result. It is 
interesting to compare some of the estimates 
of the increase as made by Mr. Gladstone, one of 
the greatest practical financiers England ever 
had, with the results of the nine months already 


past. It should be remembered that the esti- 
mates are for the full year: 

Result for 

Estimate, nine months, 

pi tel SS ae ea IE aOR a £760,000 + £650,000 

EIStOMdS an ence mnlseeers aca 4,000 ce 110,000 

Stampers ose s s.cicltetaets ie 350,000 307,000 

Post Mces acenmneciae eae + 100,000 + 175,000 


So that, should the present rate of increase con- 
tinue, the surplus needed by Mr. Gladstone will 
be gained, if not exceeded. 


FURNITURE MAKING IN NEW YORK 
CLIEVs 

The cities of Grand Rapids, Mich, and Bos- 
ton are leading centres for the manufacture of 
furniture. The former is situated in close prox- 
imity to the timber supply in the northwest, and 
the latter is the natural market for the woods 
grown in Maine, Canada, New Brunswick and 
other provinces. The economy of situation in 
reducing cost of manufacture by reason of les- 
sened transportation expenses on raw materials 
to the factories is, therefore, prominent. There 
are other industries in the country which might 
have displayed more foresight in this direction. 
New York city constitutes a very large furniture 
market, but has, in the opinion of many, had 
little prominence as a manufacturing centre for 













































































furniture. A desire to gain information on this 
point has led to an inquiry among various large _ 
dealers. The result is curious. At one estab- 
lishment a member of the firm stated that New 
York city does no considerable furniture making. 
He added that the principal firms here purchased 
the majority of their stocks from Grand Rapids — 
and Boston houses—in many cases by sample. — 
In other instances firms in New York were said — 
to furnish their own designs to manufacturers itt) @ 
the Michigan and Massachusetts cities named, by 
whom the patterns thus supplied were made up 
exclusively for the houses so furnishing them. — 
The principal manufacturing in furniture at New 
York was stated to be upholstering. Other and 
lesser firms partially or wholly corroborated this “i 
view. a 
Another large furniture house disagreed 
entirely with the above statement. One of the — 
members of the firm confidently asserted that 
New York city manufactured the only first grade ~ 
parlor furniture made in the United States. He 
said that there are about twenty-five factories 
here engaged in the business, and that any orders 
for really artistic genuine wood drawing-room — 
sets, come to New York to be filled. In bed- 
room, dining room and other lines it was admitted 
that Grand Rapids and Boston took the lead. 
But it was held that the acme of excellent furni-- I 
ture, that to be found in the leading drawing- 
rooms of the country, is mostly made in New 
York. Mahogany, walnut, and cherry ebonized 
are the favorite woods for this class of work, all 
being quite expensive. The growing scarcity of 
walnut in the United States did not, in the 
opinion of the gentleman referred to, constitute 
cause for serious alarm in the trade. He un- 
derstood that there has been and still is an in- 
creasing interest in walnut culture in the south- . 
west and west, which, in connection with the 
well-known agitation in favor of forest culture in 
the United States, is thought to warrant the 
belief that there will be in the future enough of 
this valued wood at least to meet the wants of 
the furniture trade. The present demand for 
furniture in this country is stated to be excellent, — 
especially that for the best class of what is known 
as ‘‘art furniture.” The so-called rage for 
‘* relics” in the way of ancient furniture, odd 
pieces, and sets or pieces once in the possession 
of this or that celebrated personage, is not so 
pronounced as it was five years since. The 
work of the best manufacturers of modern fur- 
niture in New York appears to be equal’ to not 
only the art taste of the well-to-do American 
public, but to be equal to the emergency of sup- — 
plying all the odd and curious patterns desired. — 
‘« Sets” are not nearly so much in favor as ‘* odd oF 
pieces” of eccentric style and excellent finish. . a 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, in his annual report on the foreign _ 
commerce of the United States for the fiscal year — 
ended June 30, 1881, employs the graphic method 
of showing the comparative value of our trade 
with other countries. The striking feature of 
Mr. Nimmo’s chart is the extent of our trade 
with Great Britain, in comparison with that with 
other countries. Taking both imports and ex- 
ports, it amounted in value to 42.43 per cent. of 
our total foreign commerce, and, including Eng- ‘ 
land’s colonial possessions, to 51.35 per cent. 
The value of things we sold Great Britain and 
Ireland made up 53.32 per cent. of the total 
value of exports of merchandise from this coun- 
try, while in return we bought from them only 1 
27-15 per cent. of the value of our total imports e 
for the year. Now, if in this latter calculation 
were to be included the dependencies of Great — 
Britain, our exports to countries under her flag 
constituted 60.64 per cent. of the total value of 
goods sold by the United States, and represented 
$547,231,944. On the other hand, we took.from _ " 
them all in return $246,141,823 worth, or only | iy 4 
38.30 per cent. of the total value of our imports. 
With other countries our trade was compara-_ Bt 
tively insignificant. The value of our trade with i 
France was only 10.61 per cent. of our total | 
foreign commerce; that with Germany repre ; 
sented in value 7.97 per cent., and with the West f - 
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Indies collectively 7.40 per cent. 


4 


It appears 
that the value of our exports of breadstuffs, pro- 
visions, tallow and live animals was $322,802, 768 
more in 1881 than in 1871, or 79.5 per cent. of 
the total increase in our exports. These exports, 
: says Mr. Nimmo, were chiefly products of the 
western and northwestern states, and he con- 
siders this increase largely due to the extension 
of railroads and consequent reduced cost of 
‘ transport by railroads, lakes and the Erie canal. 


_ The wretched stupidity printed on some of the 
_ pages of the State Department ‘Consular Re- 
ports”? was illustrated in BRADSTREET’S on Satur- 
day last. The instance given was an analysis of 
_ the report by Consul Catlin, of Stuttgart, who dis- 
coursed on ‘*The Stuttgart Conservatory of 
Music.” In taking this initiative, BRADSTREET’S 
believes that some good may be done. Follow- 
_ ing in our footsteps already comes an esteemed 
contemporary—the New York Sw. In that 
luminous journal, on Monday morning last, an 
elaborate editorial review was presented of the 
last consular reports, with the facetious title, 
Our Consuls all Busy.” The Sw, in its own 
peculiar way, proceeded to unravel the absurdi- 
ties of compositions indulged in by ‘‘our consuls,” 
and left no doubt in the mind of the reader of the 
necessity for “reform ’—if not, indeed, for ‘‘ re- 
_ trenchment’’—in the matter of paying money for 
senseless discussions by men away from home, 
which could be done better in Washington by 
the merest tyro in journalism if necessary. 
This prompt second to the move made in our 
columns will doubtless be followed by ‘¢ notices” 
in other quarters. It is to be hoped that they will 
result in bringing to the mind of the State De- 
"partment some appreciation of the ridiculous 
things in late consular reports. Such, for in- 
stance, as: 
_ -‘The fossiliferous researches in the dolomite 
strata near Piedras Negras, Mexico, by Vice- 
Consul Schuchardt. 
The flighty vagaries of Consul Smith, of 
Naples, concerning the possibilities as regards an 
American merchant marine. 
The views of Consul Peixotto, of Lyons, 
Pearce: on household labor, drudgery, etc., by 
women in America. 

The disquisition of Consul Matthews, of Tan- 
 gier, on the moderate sale for plated ware tea- 
pots, trays, wood-burners, scent-bottles, brass 
“kettles, etc., in that remote locality. 

The gratuitous advertisements by Consul Crouch, 
of St. Helena, and Consul Potter, of Crefield, of 
 Jeading business houses” at their respective 
stations. 
-——- The Suz believes that ‘‘the chief difference 
‘between a plain consul and a fancy minister 
"resident, or minister plenipotentiary and envoy 
extraordinary, is that the consul earns his salary 
_ by doing things many of which are utterly use- 
less, while the minister earns his by doing 
nothing at all.” It is added that ‘‘it might be a 
_ good plan to degrade all the ministers resident 
and ministers plenipotentiary into consuls; then 
they would have to make at least a show of work 
in order to get their wages.” This is, of course, 
an extreme view, for some of the consuls are 
capable of sending, and have indeed sent, most 
yaluable reports. Judging from the amount of trash 
the last number of the reports, would it not be 
well for the ae Department to hire competent 
se reporters ’’ on “commercial and manufactur- 
_ ing ” subjects abroad and utilize them as consuls, 
if we must have consuls competent to do this 
work? And would not a capable editor in the 
employ of the department at Washington enable 
the country the better to maintain the dignity of 
its foreign representatives? And would not a 
capacious waste-basket be a useful adjunct to his 


office fixtures ? 
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The proposal of Mr. Henry Gannett, of the 
census, to revise the old geographical divisions 
which the different sections of this country are 
present called, will give very general satisfac- 
n. The need of it is perhaps indisputable. 
e rapid development of the west has long 
made the present classification of ‘‘ New 
land, middle, southern, and western” states 
COI using and almost unrecognizable. We wel- 
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come, therefore, the plan of Mr. Gannett, which 
has been adopted by the bureau. It seems to 
have been well conceived and carefully thought 
out: It is proper, first, from the fact that the 
new order is suggested by the natural and 
economic features of the countries and climates, 
and to some extent by areas, population, and 
races; and, secondly, that the new appellations 
themselves almost explain their own boundaries. 
The new scheme comprises three great primary 
divisions—east, west, and central. Of these the 
Atlantic states will be subdivided on Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and the central section will be 
parted by the Ohio river and the southern 
boundaries of Kansas and Missouri. Thus we 
shall have in all five divisions. These are mate- 
rially different in point of rainfall and tempera- 
ture, the west being distinguished for extremes 
of heat and cold, general aridity, and a light rain- 
fall, while the climate of the north Atlantic and 
northern central states, being similar, differs very 
much from that of the southern central and 
southern Atlantic. Historically considered, too, 
Mr. Gannett’s rearrangement has an interest, 
for, as he says, the three primary divisions will 
represent the three periods of our national devel- 
opment. There are many other reasons for so 
desirable a change in our atlases, but they are 
too self-evident to need discussion. The new 
grouping will consist of: 

North Atlantic states: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania; total, 9. : 

South Atlantic states: Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida; total, 9. 

Northern central states: Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; total, 11. 

Southern central states: Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Indian Territory, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky; total, 8. 

Western states: Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California; total, 11. 


The method of manufacturing glucose and its 
character as food is discussed in a recent number 
of the Boston Yournal of Chemistry. After detail- 
ing the process of making at length, that journal 
makes the following surprising statements: 
It says that glucose is a cheap, imperfect substi- 
tute for the genuine sugar of commerce. It is 
not a poison when well made, and, as regards its 
healthfulness, it may not be much more delete- 
rious than ordinary cane sugar. Still, it does 
produce and aggravate dyspeptic symptoms, and, 
by its proneness to set up fermentative processes, 
its use causes flatulency and painful affections of 
the bowels. 

If the Yournal of Chemistry means that poorly 
made glucose causes the trouble to the human 
frame mentioned, its position may be tenable. 
But, after averring that glucose ‘‘may not be 
much more deleterious than ordinary cane sugar” 
when well made, its denunciation seems badly 
applied. Ifthe plea is meant to be one for well 
and scientifically made glucose, why not say so? 
Glucose well made and used is as legitimate a 
business and as healthful a food as any that may 
be named. 


New York city has had its fever in favor of a 
world’s fair, and survived it. Likewise Boston, 
if recent published accounts to that effect are to 
prove final. It now appears to be Baltimore’s 
turn. The world’s fair epidemic seized upon 
Philadelphia some years since with fatal effect. 
That is, the fair had to be before a cure was 
effected. New York avoided the issue, and, as 
stated, Boston also. It remains to be seen how 
Baltimore will come out, and wheré the epidemic 
will show itself next. Will Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans or San Francisco suc- 
cumb? In Baltimore’s case the symptoms are of 
the most pronounced type. The Sz of that city 
says the business men there want to celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, in 1892. No 
historical doubts thrown on the accuracy of the 


1882. 


allegation that Christopher discovered America 
are to be allowed to disturb this project. Balti- 
more’s business men—that is, three columns of 
them in the Sw—are in favor of the project. 
The Sw adds that the city’s facilities, railway 
and marine, for successfully holding such a fair 
are ample. There appears to be ten years’ time 
allowed for organization and preparation. This 
is as it should be. A great deal can be done in 
ten years. Meanwhile, Baltimore’s business men 
will undoubtedly be asked to subscribe more or 
less—probably more. 


Among the items of expense incurred by the 
government in entertaining the nation’s guests at 
the celebration of the Yorktown Centennial is 
one of $25 for water. Candor like this is a rare 
adjunct to bills for expense attending official ‘‘en- 
tertainments,” and it is to be regretted that no 
explanation is appended telling just how $25 
worth of water was used. It is scarcely to be 
presumed that it was used pure and simple to 
quench thirst—for, at regular market rates, that 
quantity of water would have satisfied all who 
were present at the celebration. The sum named 
would hardly go round if applied in payment for 
the water used in lemonades and other ‘‘ mixed 
drinks.’’ On the whole, the subject is a puzzle. 
It might have been for baths. But it probably 
was not. The solution of the tariff trouble appears 
easy beside this. 


Referring to the projected fast steamship line 
from the eastern end of Long Island to England, 
and the request for government subvention 
which accompanies it, the Sz interposes some 
objections. That journal says the plan, if carried 
out, will undoubtedly increase the value of real 
estate on Long Island and the price of Long 
Island Railway bonds; that it will shorten the 
journey to Europe, and thus enable wealthy 
Americans to have more time while abroad in 
which to spend money; that it will increase the 
wealth of certain men named; ‘‘promote the 
glory of the American flag—at great expense ;” 
and, finally, that it will delight taxpayers on the 
Rio Grande and near Puget’s Sound to learn of 
the improvement at public expense of property at 
and about Montauk Point. As for Fort Pond bay, 
the western terminus of the proposed line, it is 
believed that the Atlantic coast abounds in its 
equal at hundreds of points along our coast. 
This lends the Sz the impression that every 
locality. possessing such should have a fast 
steamship line to Europe. In short, ‘‘that no 
locality should be without one. 
going to squander the public money in subsidies, 
let all parts of the country be treated with equal 
favor.” Barring the subsidy portion of the plan, 
it is hard to see any radical objection to the 
project, or to Fort Pond bay as the starting 
point. But if the idea is to get as far toward the 
old world as possible by rail before starting by 
water, it is hard to see just why Montauk Point 
was selected for the ‘‘ jumping-off place.” Why 
not Boston, or Portland, Me.? Perhaps, as the 
Sun says, that Long Island Railway bonds or the 
real estate interest of several wealthy gentlemen 
on Long Island have some bearing on this. 


If Congress is 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





PROGRESS OF BUSINESS LEGIS- 
LATION AT WASHINGTON. 

Washington, February 7.—Congress has made 
considerable progress towards accomplishing 
some business legislation during the past two 
weeks. The two subjects as to which the most 
advance has been made are refunding and the 
tariff. The Kasson Tariff Commission bill, after a 
contest of unusual length and animation, has 
finally been agreed upon in the Ways and Means 
Committee, by a vote of 8 to 5, the vote not 
dividing along party lines. But the Kasson bill 
as agreed upon has undergone one very material 
change. The clause directing the commission 
which it is proposed to create by the bill, to 
investigate internal revenue matters was stricken 
out, as was the clause which provided that the 
commission should not report until 1883. The 
commission is to be confined in its inquiries to 
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customs matters, and is to be required to report 
on the first Monday in December of this year. The 
commission plan could hardly have been agreed 
upon in the committee had not the provision relat- 
ing to internal revenue been stricken out. The 
votes of the protectionists in the committee which 
were cast in favor of the bill, it is understood, 
were to some extent obtained by reason of that 
omission, notably those, it is believed, of Kelley 
and Randall. The Tariff Commission bill may 
pass the House. In any event, it is certain to 
furnish the text of an extended debate upon tariff 
questions, and some one of the minor bills, which 
will undoubtedly be soon reported from the 
Ways and Means Committee, will also afford the 
basis for general amendments relating to the 
whole tariff system. It is too early as yet to form 
an accurate estimate as to what the probable 
result of the action of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be in the direction of tariff agitation ; 
but one thing is clear: if the bill shall pass the 
two Houses as it has now been agreed upon by 
this committee, there will be no general tariff 
revision made by the Forty-seventh Congress, and 
the whole subject will go over to the next presi- 
dential election, doubtless as an issue, to be brought 
before the Forty-eighth Congress. The date at 
which the tariff commission is to report, December 
of this year, shows that no thorough revision of 
the tariff is expected to result from the recom- 
mendations of the commission, as in no Congress 
has there ever been a revision of the tariff made 
which has not commenced until the beginning of 
the short and last session. Meanwhile, if the 
Kasson bill passes during the summer, there will 
be two tariff commissions in session, the one cre- 
ated by this bill, the other the Ways and Means 
Committee, for this committee, to which the re- 
port of the tariff commission, of course, would 
be referred, would be likely to treat the opinions 
of the commission only as the testimony of so 
many experts. 

The Three Per Cent. Funding bill has finally 
passed the Senate with various amendments 
which render its fate in the House uncertain. 
The bill, as passed, is not acceptable to Mr. 
Randall, and many of its provisions will be 
hotly opposed by the greenbackers, by the 
friends of the state banking system, and by those 
who desire that the national banking system 
shall at least be modified, if not abolished, for 
the Funding bill in the entire course of its 
discussion in the Senate was intimately con- 
nected, with the national banking system. The 
House committee has not as yet commenced the 
consideration of the Senate Funding bill, but a 
partial canvass that has been made among 
members of the House most interested in this 
matter indicates that the opposition to the Senate 
bill will be quite formidable. 

The House Banking and Currency Committee 
has finally perfected a bill for the extension of 
national bank charters, which is certainly most 
ingenious, and of the passage of which in sub- 
stantially its present form by the House there can 
be little doubt. The bill is the original Crapo 
bill, which received the approval of the Con- 
troller of the Currency, with the addition of three 
sections which tend, on one hand, to strengthen 
on the 
other, to conciliate some of the most formidable 
The 
features of the genuine bill are well understood. 
The amendments provide, in substance : 

First. That the rights of minority stockholders 
shall be amply protected, and supply the machinery 
by which a minority stockholder can require an 
appraisement, a rule for fair value of his stock, 
and can secure his share in the surplus. 

Second. A provision that the profits which 
may haye arisen from the mutilation, or loss, of 


the measure on its own merits, and, 


opponents of the national banking system. 


national bank circulation shall immediately accrue 
to the general government, and not be enjoyed by 
the banks. 

Third. That, before any bank shall be per- 
mitted to extend its charter, it shall come within 
the general liquidating provisions of the National 
Banking act, and before obtaining its new charter 
it shall have all its accounts settled, as if, in point 
of fact, it had gone through voluntary liquidation, 
and shall commence its new existence with a new 
set of books. 
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These amendments have been suggested to 
satisfy the demands that a minority stockholder 
had rights; that the property of the owners of 
one-fourth of a bank could not be confiscated or 
diverted to a new purpose by the vote of the 
remaining three-fourths; that the government 
should ‘be permitted to immediately take advan- 
tage of whatever profit there may be from loss of 
circulation in bank notes, as it does in the case 
of fractional and that the national 
banks shall be made to understand that they 


have closed their old existence, settled all ac- 


currency, 


counts, and commenced a new career. Mr. 
Crapo, who has thus, without putting the main 
features of his bill in danger, ingeniously con- 


ciliated a good many diverse interests, is to be 
congratulated upon his present apparent success. 

Meanwhile, Senator Allison has prepared a bill, 
which is soon to be considered by the Senate 
Finance Committee, which has an important re- 
lation to national banks and to the volume of the 
Mr. Allison’s bill provides for the 
issue of gold certificates into denominations cor- 


currency. 


responding with the greenbacks, at the will of 
the holder of the gold coin, and not at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
objects of this measure are: 

First. To utilize the present stock of gold coin 
which is hoarded, and to furnish some convenient 
means of exchange for interior cities. 

Second. In event of the probable ultimate 
considerable contraction of the national bank cir- 
culation, owing to the redemption of all United 
States bonds except the 4 per cents., and the 
consequent enhancement in the value of these 
bonds to a point where they will be too expensive 
to be purchased as a security for circulation, to 
serve as a supplementary currency. 

Third. To furnish a direct protection to the 
greenback redemption reserve fund, and to declare 
affirmatively by law that that fund shall never be 
less than $120,000,000 of coin. The bill does 
not propose to increase the volume of the cur- 
rency, as the gold certificates are not to be issued 
except against gold coin, and then only when 
the amount of coin shall be not less than 
$120,000,000. Mr. Allison’s bill, short, 
would furnish gold certificates which shall serve 


in 


throughout the country the same purpose as the 
certificates issued upon the $40,000,000 of gold 
deposited by the New York Clearing House in 
the Bank of America do for the convenience of 
the New York banks. 


POINTS OF INTEREST FROM CALTI- 
FORNIA, 
San Francisco, Febsuary 2.—Business has 
been quiet during the past month, but it has been 
singularly healthy. There was an absence of all 
speculation except to a limited extent in wheat. 
The very capricious weather on the Pacific coast 
for several weeks past has invited speculation in 
grain. Kain has fallen pretty generally, but not 
sufficient in the dry belt to insure a crop, and 
followed, as it invariably has been, by cold, dry- 
ing north winds, very little good was done. In 
many sections of the state rain during the day 
was followed by hard frost at night, the alternate 
thawing and freezing rotting the young rootlets. 
Notwithstanding this, I estimate that California 
will harvest a full average crop next season, ona 
much larger acreage than last year. The over- 
flowed lands of the Sacramento valley and several 
of the islands will yield heavily this season, and 
they have been useless for production for two or 
three years past. It is too early, however, to 
form a definite opinion on the subject of the crop 
yield in California. As far as Oregonand Wash- 
ington Territory are concerned, advices are favor- 
able. ° 
The export trade was active in January. The 
declared value of exports was $5,347,200, against 
$4,198,500 during January, 1881. New York 
absorbed $290,900 of this amount; Great Britain, 
$2,876,700; Belgium, $283,600; France, $777,- 
goo; China and Hong Kong, $355,400; Japan, 
$34,100; Hawaii, $198,300; Mexico, $245,200; 
British Columbia, $66,500; Australia, $76,100; 
New Zealand, $17,600; Society Islands, $25,- 
100; Central America, $62,200; Panama, $17,- 
goo; South America, $4,100; Samoa, $15,600. 
The Clearing House returns $54,177,100 ex- 


changes and $10,465,300 balances for last Jan- 
uary, against $42,968,200 and $11,146,500 in 
the corresponding month last year. The treasure 
shipments last month were $1,662,862. New 
York absorbed $659,150. Internal revenue col- 
lections for January, $1,263,523. The San Fran- 
cisco mint coined last month $2,870,000, of which 
$850,000 was in standard dollars. 

The only change of note in commercial circles 
during January was the break between the railroad 
company and the sugar refiners, by which the 
overland freight on sugar was reduced from $40 
to $20 a ton. By an arrangement with Mr. 
Spreckels and the sugar refiners, the railroad 
company more than a year ago advanced the 
freight on eastern sugar from Ic. to 2c. a pound. 
This arrangement caused considerable discussion 
in the press and mercantile circles, and it enabled 
the California sugar refiners, while it lasted, to 
head off all opposition. The new building of the 
California Sugar Refinery Company being about 
complete, that corporation feels itself strong 
enough to cast off from the railroad, as well as 
from the Hawaiian planters, and, accordingly, it 
has refused to contract for the purchase of island 
sugar, as formerly, or to pay a subsidy to the 
railroad company for keeping up the freight 
charge on sugar. Accordingly, war has been 
declared between the railroad and the sugar 
company, and overland freight on refined sugars 
is now quotable at $6@$9 per ton. This has 
had the effect of unsettling the sugar market. 
Mr. Spreckles has gone east, it is said, to establish 
a refinery in New York unless he can bring 
eastern refiners to terms, and Mr. Stubbs, freight 
agent of the Central Pacific Railroad, has gone 
east to counteract him. Thus the Hawaiian 
treaty fight has resulted in unlooked for develop- 
But the treaty itself and the commercial 
interests of the islands are not in any sense or 
way affected by the freight war between the rail- 
road and the California sugar refiners. 

The Produce Exchange has adopted the call 
system, although there are neither terminal facil- 
ities nor elevators to grade wheat. The California 
Stock Board also contemplates dealing in wheat 
options. There is little money in mining stocks 
now, and the stock brokers think they could make 
a living by promoting speculation in wheat, which, 
unlike mining shares, always has intrinsic value. 
This is perhaps the last flicker of the dangerous 
and reckless speculative mania in California. 
When it dies out it is probable that the stock- 
broking fraternity will devote themselves to some 
productive calling to earn a livelihood. 


ments. 
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APPRECIATIVE WORDS FROM 
ST. LOUIS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Sir—Inclosed we hand you $5, amount sub- 
scription for one year for your journal, sample 
copy of which is hereby acknowedged. 

Permit us also to state that your efforts in the 
direction of furnishing correct and reliable data 
regarding the movement of the cotton crop are 
duly appreciated on the floor of our Exchange 
and by the community at large, especially as such 
data is put forth without fear or favor—last year 
in over-estimating, as compared with public opin- 
ion, and this year under-estimating the outcome, 
as compared with the opinions of our Liverpool 
friends and the cotton magnates of New York. 
How well the crop of 1880 and 1881 was 
forecasted by your journal is sufficiently 
apparent to all since the summing up last 
September, the maximum of your sum total 
being fully realized. Now, when the mini- 
mum of your outcome for the crop of 1881 
and 1882 is realized, and many are strongly of 
the opinion that it will be, we can see no good 
reason why BRADSTREET’S may not take front 
rank in the matter of statistics of this most im- 
portant crop of our country, and so furnish a 
journal untrammeled by the power of capital as 
that it will command the respect and confidence 
of the community at large. They are desirous 
of facts as they exist, plainly stated, and not 
biased and twisted so as to lose all semblance of 
truth in the manner of presentation, but plainly 


stated as the result of careful investigation. If 
this course is pursued and adhered to, we see no 
reason why BRADSTREET’S, in the early future, 
may not be the standard authority on the staple. 
Very truly yours, 
Bemis, BROTHER & Co. 
St. Louis, February 1, 1882. 





FREIGHT CHARGES AS A SPECULA- 
TIVE ELEMENT. 

After an irredeemable and fluctuating currency, 
perhaps the worst speculative element that can 
be thrust into the calculations of business men is 
an uncertainty as to freight charges. In illustra- 
tration of the evil effects flowing from the irre- 
sponsible management of the trunk railways in 
the United States, we reproduce the following 
statements from the current issue of the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter : 

‘Complaint reaches us from our hide friends 
from all western points of the unreasonable and 
extortionate charges on east-bound shipments of 
hides. Since the settlement of the railroad war 
freights have been advanced on green salted 
hides from Chicago to New York from 12%c. 
per 100 pounds to 45c. per 100 pounds, or from 
$37.50 per car load to $135 per car load. This 
advance is greater than the advance on any other 
leading staple. It is a sort of a ‘* stand and de- 
liver” business. Then comes the classification. 
On that a railroad manager or general freight 
agent can always be relied on to do something 
absurd, simply because there are so few business 
men in the direction. In the matter of green 
salted hides there is no class of freight easier 
handled, or that gives less trouble. Yet railroad 
wisdom in the new schedule has placed salted 
hides in the 6th class, instead of the 7th class, 
and among agricultural implements, carriages 
and such like. Our railroad managers would do 
well, before making their classification of freight, 
to consult people who are personally and directly 
associated with the industries of the country. 
They would then get their schedules in better 
shape, show less ignorance, and cause less irrita- 
tion. 

‘«* Meetings are being held in the west to obtain 
relief from this new schedule, and a petition 
signed by the packers and dealers in hides in 
Chicago was presented to the chairman of the 
committee on east-bound classification, pro- 
testing against this great advance in rates, which 
will paralyze the business of eastern shipments 
of hides.” 

As bearing on the same point the following, 
from the Toronto Glode of February 8, is of in- 
terest: ‘The trunk railways are now charging 
$23 to $26 for passenger services which in sum- 
mer and fall were being done for $5 to $7. This 
is always the end of railway wars. For a time 
fierce competition ; then, when shareholders be- 
gin to growl, compromise and a putting up of the 
rates beyond the point at which they rested before 
the war began. Merchants can understand what 
convulsions in business such absurd variations in 
rates must cause. It is high time the power of 
railways to cut such capers was abbreviated.” 

THE LIVERPOOL “MERCURY” 
MILFORD HAVEN. 

Last week we reproduced from the London 
Telegraph a statement regarding the advantages 
as a harbor of Milford Haven, the prospective 
terminus of the proposed fast sailing line 
of Atlantic steamships. The following, taken 
from the Liverpool AMercury, is of interest, 
as showing the feeling on the Mersey: ‘ Liv- 
erpool has long been threatened with a formi- 
dable competitor in the shipping trade, and 
an effort is now being made to put the threat into 
realization. Milford, which possesses many natu- 
ral advantages as a seaport, including what is 
probably the finest harbor in the country, has 
always been regarded as an exceptionally good 
site for a Welsh Tyre. The immense haven has 
a depth at low spring tides of nearly 50 feet; the 
approach is direct from the sea, the navigation of 
a tortuous channel being thus avoided; and the 
haven is so far landlocked as to give complete 
shelter to vessels anchoring in its waters. Hay- 
ing such good natural advantages for shipping 
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purposes, and being in immediate contiguity 
to the South Wales coal district, it has — 
always been obvious that Milford had a great 
future before it, and that some day it might 
become a rival of Liverpool, especially for — 
the transatlantic steamship trade. The wise 
and liberal policy pursued by the Mersey Docks 
and Harbor Board in extending and improving 
the dock accommodation of this port, and in 
reducing charges upon shipping, goes a long way i 
to account for the neglect of Milford. The docks — 
now building at Milford are to be brought into _ 
direct communication by new lines of rail with — 
the coal fields and manufacturing centers of 
South Wales, and by these means it is hoped to 
bring a great trade to the place. But this is” 
looking a long way ahead. Milford must be con-. 
tent to follow the example of this city in building 
up atrade by steady progress. The capacity of — 
Liverpool to provide accommodation for shipping - } 
is not unlimited, and in the great developments _ _ 
of trade promised in the future there will be — 
plenty of occupation for Milford, as well as for 
other ports. We shall, therefore, await the 
promised creation of a Welsh Liverpool on the _ 
coast of Pembrokeshire with a feeling in which 
jealousy will have no share.” re a 
3" 
COMMERCIAL COMPETITION WITH on 

GREAT BRITAIN. uf i * 


The British consul at Rio, in Brazil, in his last” = 
report writes: ‘The stubbornness of English 
manufacturers in persistently clinging to old forms . 
and styles, quite in defiance of their suitability to \. 
the special requirements of this market, contrib- 
utes largely to the fact that German and American 
goods are gaining ground here; for, while both __ 
German and American manufacturers study the “ . 
likes of the particular market the goods are inten- 
ded for, and endeavor to follow out as closely as _ 
possible the suggestions and wishes of their cus- 
tomers, even in relatively small orders, the English 
manufacturers seem to consider that people ought 
to want what they make, and treat any epeciplas 
recommendation or suggestion of their customers 
as beneath notice, apparently being of opinion As 
that what was good fifty years ago and made a__ : 
nee for their fathers must be good enough — 
now.” Again, the British consul at Teneriffe — 
writes: ‘*I must add a few lines of warning a 
to the increasing introduction of French, German, — 
and American articles to replace British. T 
little attention is paid by us to ascertain mnie: 
requirements of the markets and to introduce our — 
goods. I am speaking of personal inspection and 
personal visits at regular intervals to observe and — 
note the changes and the progress made by other 
competitors. The Americans are ene 
active in thus introducing their productions to oer 
notice of merchants. 


of 


IS CORRUPTION INHERENT IN 
DEMOCRACY? ws 


The London Pad/ Mall Gazette of a late date 
has the following: ‘‘ The Z77mes reproduces 
Tocqueville’s saying that corruption is inherent 
in democracy. The statement that it is neces = 
sarily greater in democracy than under other. 
forms of government is in principle not justi- 
fied by the facts. Whence comes the word 
‘‘baksheesh’’? From the most autocratic goy- 
ernment on the face of the earth, where not only 
political offices and political jobs are effected by 
corruption, but every judicial office and every 
decree of a court is sold to the highest bidder. 
Is Greece worse than Turkey? Is France 
worse than Russia? Was not the corruption 
of Russian officials the favorite topic of con- 
servative newspapers a year or twoago? The 
difference between corruption in democracies — 
and other forms of government is that undera — 
democracy corruption is ferreted out and brought - 
under public notice. In monarchies and oli- 
garchies it is either not detected, or, if detected, is _ 
not punished, and, even if punished, is not dis- — 
closed. A popular government washes its dirty” 
linen in the streets. An arbitrary government — 
thrusts it into a dirty clothes heap, and either - 
never sends it to the washerwoman at all or r 


sends it in a Falstaffian basket, closely cov- 
ered up. Ae 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 
An injunction was served upon a corporation 
to restrain it from selling its machines because 
they infringed upon a patent right, but the presi- 
dent himself was not served. He directed that 
machines should be sold under advice which 
misled him; he did not intend to disobey the 
Proceedings were taken against him 
to punish him personally, in the suit, McCaulay 
ys. White Sewing Machine Company, in the 
' United States Circuit Court at New York, but 
_ Judge Blatchford, on December 14, decided that 
_ he ought not to be punished personally; but he 
fined the corporation $250, to be applied to the 
expenses and counsel fees of the plaintiff. 





injunction. 








The administrator of an estate may assign a 
negotiable instrument belonging to the estate to 
a creditor thereof, to be by him collected and ap- 
8 plied on the debt, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Towa, in Marshall county vs. Hanna, 
_ decided in December. 





A depositor sued a person who permitted him- 
self to be held out as the president of a bank for 
the money lost by him through the mismanage- 
ment of the officers of the bank. The complaint 
alleged that the organization was not properly 
made under the charter, and that, as the bank 
had no legal existence, its transactions were 
fraudulent as to the depositors, who dealt with it 
~ as a real and not as a pretended bank. The 
The depositor recovered 
' judgment, and on an appeal in the case, Hauser 

ys. Tate, the Supreme Court of North Carolina, at 
the present term, affirmed it. Judge Smith, in the 
opinion, said: To the suggestion that the defend- 
ant did not supervise the operations of the bank 
and knew nothing of its condition, the answer is 
obvious: that he voluntarily assumes a position 
the obligation of which demands this supervision 
of him, and persons dealing with the bank may 
reasonably expect his faithful discharge of that 
; ‘obligation ; and if he bestews no attention to the 
_ business it is his own neglect, from which others 
The prominent feature in the 
transaction is his assenting to be held out to the 
orld as the chief officer of a corporation which 
_has no legal being, and of which, if he had not, 
he ought to have had knowledge before lending 
his name in furtherance of its object. 


_ manager was one S. 


should not suffer. 





_ A communication made by the successful party 
‘ina suit to a juror during the trial will not be 
sufficient ground for a new trial, if made casually 
and with no wrong intent, and the court can 
clearly see that no harm to the other party 
resulted therefrom, in the opinion of the Supreme 
_ Court of Minnesota, in Oswald vs. Minneapolis 
_ & Northern Railroad Company, decided Decem- 








The delivery of goods by an express company 
in the ordinary course of its business, no special 
contract having been made, is a delivery made 
with due diligence, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, in United States Express 
Company vs. Root, decided on October 26, 





A sold corn to B for cash. The course of 
business between them was that A placed the 
grain on the vessels named by B, taking the 
ships’ receipts in his own name, and the delivery 
of these receipts, duly indorsed, delivered the 
grain, for which payment was made on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday or Saturday. The grain in 
this case, Parker ys. Baxter, was delivered on 
the boats designated by the purchaser, and the 
ships’ receipts were given to the vendor, who 
refused to deliver them to the buyer unless he 
promised prompt payment. 
on the following morning, and the receipts were 
handed to him. On these receipts there were 
_ printed notices that delivery was not made, nor 
did the title pass, until actual payment. 
New York Court of Appeals, on November 22, 
_ decided that the delivery of the ships’ receipts on 
: the promise to pay was presumptive evidence of 

an absolute delivery of the grain and of credit 
ven therefor ; that the referee before whom the 
case was tried was not bound to find that the 
delivery was made subject to the terms of the 
printed notices. 


He promised to pay 
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A real estate agent who assumes to act in aid 
of both contracting parties in making an exchange 
of real estate cannot. recover from either of the 
parties, even upon an express promise, unless it 
clearly appears that each principal has full knowl- 
edge of the employment by the other, and has 
assented thereto; then he can recover his com- 
missions from both, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, in Bell vs. McConnell, decided in 
December. The court added: In law, as in 
morals, it may be stated as a principle that no 
servant can serve two masters, for ‘‘either he will 
hate the one and love the other, or else he will 
hold to the one and despise the other ’—Luke xvi. 
13. Unless the principal contracts for less, the 
agent is bound to serve him with all his skill, 
judgment and discretion. 


A husband used property of his wife to pay 
for real estate purchased by him, and he con- 
veyed to her an interest in that real estate in 
payment of his debt to her. His creditors 
brought suit, Hyde vs. Powell, to set aside this 
conveyance, as made in fraud of their rights, but 
the Supreme Court of Michigan decided against 
them on October 26. Judge Cooley, in the 
opinion, said: As_ the husband was his wife’s 
debtor, there was no legal impediment to his 
making payment to her if there was no actual 
fraud. If she has been guilty of any deception 
or artifice to conceal her claim, and the creditors 
have thereby been misled, she cannot hold the 
property; but she, no more than other creditors, 
will be estopped from asserting her claim because 
she has failed to proclaim it. 


A deposited with B for safe keeping an envel- 
ope which was thus indorsed: ‘‘ Property of C 
—valuable papers.”? The envelope contained a 
certificate of deposit for $20,000, which fact was 
known to B, who receipted for the envelope as 
from A, and ‘‘to be delivered to owner, C, or his 
legal heirs, executors, or administrators, without 
defalcation, on September 1, 1880, unless sooner 
delivery be assented to in writing,” by A. A de- 
mand was made by C on September 1, and delivery 
refused; he then brought an action of replevin 
for the detention of the envelope and 
inclosure, Magdeburg vs. Uihlein, and recovered 
judgment. The defendant appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin, and the judgment 
was affirmed in October. Judge Orton, in the 
opinion, said: The first defence that .there was 
no consideration in the receipt to deliver the 
package to the plaintiff, and. that he cannot en- 
force the delivery of it, cannot be upheld. The 
consideration which gives validity to a gratuitous 
bailment is that the bailor suffers disadvantage on 
the faith of the bailee’s undertaking. The dis- 
tinction is that the gratuitous bailee can be pur- 
sued for not performing, or badly performing, the 
trust he has undertaken, but not for failing alto- 
gether to accept the trust, and perform according 
to his naked promise. The bailor’s surrender of 
possession upon the faith of the bailee’s under- 
taking furnishes a sufficient contract considera- 
tion. As to the second defence, that A was 
the bailor, and the package his property: 
The receipt contains the indorsement, ‘Prop- 
erty of F. H. Magdeburg,” and the stipulation, 
‘*to be delivered to the owner, F. H. Magde- 
burg,” etc. This ought to be sufficient to over- 
come the ordinary legal presumption that the 
subject of the bailment is the property of the 
bailor, and ample notice to the defendant that it 
was in fact the property of the plaintiff, and that 
he held it for the use of the plaintiff alone. Tt 
does not appear that Jacobs had any interest in 
the package after its deposit with the defendant, 
or control over it, except, for some unknown 
reason, he had the right, by the terms of the re- 
ceipt, to assent in writing to its delivery before 
September 1, 1880, to the plaintiff; but it was to 
be delivered, at one time or the other, to the 
plaintiff, at all events. 


its 


An action will not lie against a person for 
damages suffered from an action brought by him 
on an unfounded claim for damages for a wrong- 
ful act done; the failure to maintain his suit by 
proof entitles the defendant to the costs of that 
action, and nothing more, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Texas, in Moore vs. Long, de- 
cided in December. 
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BUSINESS, NOTES. 


The Rio Janeiro (Brazil) News of January 15 says that the 
Minister of War-has appointed a commission to prepare a 
strategical map of the province of Rio Grande do Sul, anda 
railway project, with estimates, for connecting Rio Janeiro 
with the provinces of Parana, Matto Grosso and Rio Grande 
co Sul. 





The Beston //erald says that “Mr. Swank’s report on the 
iron and steel census of 1880 is the most satisfactory industrial 
report ever published in this or any other country, As a 
specimen of census work, it justifies the statement that the 
American census of 1880 has never been equaled in the breadth 
of its scope, the fidelity and intelligence of its figures, and the 
convenience of its arrangement." 





A bark crusher and compressing machine is being used ona 
steamer plying the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, of which 
great things are expected. The proprietors exnect to buy tan- 
bark along the rivers, crush and compress it into bales one-fifth 
of the former size, but holding the same quantity. This will 
result in a vast saving of freight, and it is believed will render 
feasible exports of tan-bark to Europe. 


A company has been organized at Cleveland to introduce a 
system of tubes in which to convey all electric and telephone 
wires through the streets, and thus dispense with objectionable 
poles. The company say they will use a wire which will over- 
come the cifficulty of induction of wires by contact and retardation 
of the current. Experiments in Philadelphia are claimed to 
have cemonstrated the efficacy of the system. 


The semi-annual convention of the Shoe and Leather Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association was held at Rochester, N. Sic 
January 28, A plan was adopted providing payment of a certain 
sum tothe heirs of any member who may die. The following 
were elected officers: President, R, R. Nickerson, Lynn, Mass.; 
vice-presicent, J. M. King, Rochester ; secretary and treasurer, 
J.C. Vegiard, Rochester; executive committee, D. Armstrong 
Rochester ; W. L. Dutcher, New Jersey. 





The Niagara Falls Reclamation & Improvement Company are 
about applying to the Ontario legislature for action necessary 
to accomplish the commendable purpose of that organization. 
That purpose is fairly expressed by its title. The plan also 
contemplates converting the lancs adjacent to Niagara Falls 
into an international park for preserving the natural beauty of 
the scenery at the falls, and make the chief points of interest 
accessible to the tourist. The state of New York is expected 
to aid in the undertaking. 





A cable dispatch by the Associated Press recently announcec 
that the steamship Manitoba, from Glasgow, had on board 700 
tons of potatoes, equal to 7,000 bags. This caused American 
country shippers considerable surprise, and exercised a markec 
influence in prices. On arrival, however, it was found that the 
cispatch should have read bags, and not tons. Late arrivals 
here were the Nestorian with 943 bags, and another steamer 
with 7,305 bags. Other vessels are expected to bring, in all, 
13,000 tons, principally for southern and western cities. They 
are from the United Kingdom. 


Some time since BRADSTREET’S outlined the new project on 
foot in the Dominion for the formation of a Canacian Bureau of 
Statistics, modeled after that so admirably managed by Mr. 
Joseph Nimmo, Jr., at Washington. Canada is lamentably 
deficient in knowledge of her possessions, excepting the meagre 
intelligence contained in her Agricultural Bureau reports and 
the census returns published in 1878, Absolutely nothing ina 
general way is known as to the extent and worth of her manu- 
factories. The Toronto Globe observes that “the want of 
accurate statistical knowledge is at the bottom of many 
failures in private business, as well as in legislation." 


The San Francisco Call says that the greater part of the 
wealthy people of that city have Chinese servants, that China- 
men are employed in hotels and on vessels, that there are 5,700 in 
the boot and shoe trade, 7,510 in the clothing manufacture, 
8,500 employed in making cigars, and more than 5,000 in 
launcries. These figures are perhaps a little large, but there 
are statistics in the census report to be considered. Of the 
233,953 inhabitants of that city, the Chinese number 21,745, and 
yet the industrial school with 165 inmates has but five, the alms- 
house with 560 inmates had none, and the county hospital with 
2,955 patients had but ten Chinamen. 


A telegram from Ottawa, Ont., February 6, states that 
“Mr, Woodward, of Lockport, N. Y., has asked the Minister 
of Customs to reduce the duty on grapevines one-half, so as 
to admit of the sending of a new variety into Canada in the 
spring. The minister refused to comply with the request.” 
This was unkind of the minister. Mr. Woodward was 
uncoubtedly animated with a purely philanthropic desire in his 
purpose ,to export a new variety of grapevines to Canada. If 
the Canadians succeed in raising a superior grade of barley, 
there is no question but that our “ minister’’ will be glad to 
allow its import at ‘‘reduced rates.’”’ This tariff between the 
countries is lamentably cisrespectful to personal desires. 


It appears that in Australia pecple believe that the way to 
prevent the Chinese from becoming too numerous among them 
lies simply in stopping them from coming. The Victorian As- 
sembly has just passed a bill which provides that the number of 
Chinese that may be brought to the country in any vessel shall 
not exceed one for every one hundred tons of the vessel, and it 
imposes a poll tax upon every immigrant arriving. Every Chi- 
nese resident before the passage of the act must procure and be 
enabled to exhibit on all occasions a certificate that he is not one 
of the proscribed. A policeman has power at any time, if he 
meets a Chinaman in the street or elsewhere, to demand his 
certificate. 


The total revenue of the Canadian Dominion during the seven 
months of the fiscal year ended January 31 last is given as fol- 
lows, with a comparison for the corresponding time in the pre- 
ceding twelve months : 





1880-81. 1881-82. 
$10,050,039.98 — $11,985,993.19 
3) 270,702.44 3,542,859. 58 
3,124,209.13 3,458,338. 88 
BP OLA ans Geis tates sremarn sade a $16,444,951.55  $18,987,191.65 
TEU CRSE odo nies Genitals 20 Solas). Rivieiassie'els 2,542,240.10 


The total revenue for the month of January past was $2,819,- 
567.57; in January, 1881, it was $2,365,414.22, showing an increase 
in favor of the present year of $454,153.34. 














The New Orleans Times-Democrat is continuing its enter- 
prising excellent ‘“ Mexican editions.’’ The efforts of this alert 
journal at developing the trade of New Orleans are not 
excelled by corresponding exertions on the part of any other 
newspaper. Onthe 4th inst. it contained a Spanish article on 
Mexican colonization enterprises, a description of the cities of 
Vera Cruz, Corcoba and Orizaba, and of the country between 
Vera Cruz and the semi-tropical valley, a brief exposition of the 
questions now existing between Mexico and Guatemala, and an 
article showing the progress our sister republic has made during 
the past year. The greater part of the edition was taken up 
with a description of the Orizaba Exposition and the nature of 
the Mexican articles there exhibited. 


Our late Brazilian mail contains a copy of the ¥ornal do 
Commtercio, which says, concerning the coffee crop, that it was 
supposed at the outset that there would be a large yield. The 
long continued drouth, however, has injured considerably the 
establishments on the warm lands. For this reason it is now 
thought by some that the crop will be greatly diminished, but 
there will be many new plantations which have not suffered, 
and on the cold lands the coffee tree has borne fruit with great 
regularity. Parties interested expect a crop of three and a half 
to four millions of bags, The Rio News adds that since the 4th 
inst. the unfavorable advices from consuming countries and the 
increase in receipts have prevented any improvement in the 
market, which continues very quiet and inactive. 





The Glasgow Herald's advices from Yokohama, December 
3, were that import business there had become rather general, 
Nearly all kinds of goo2s were more or less inquired for. Good 
qualities of yarns on the spot were wanted, but the business in 
stuffs to arrive had somewhat fallen off. Common kinds of 
yarns were neglected. Gray shirtings were also in request for 
immediate Celivery, and at full rates. Other cottons and wool- 
ens exhibited more signs of life. Aevices from Europe were 
thought not to warrant the extreme prices demanded by Japa- 
nese silk holders ; and, as the stock amounted to 10,000 shipping 
bales, there appeared all the less reason for the firmness that 
prevailed. Lower prices were, however, looked for. There was 
more business doing in tea; prices ruled steady, and no signs of 
weakness were shown by holders. Stocks were estimated at 
4,200 piculs, mostly of inferior sorts. The purchases to date 
were about 31,000 piculs below those of last season. 





The following figures represent the value of imports into the 
port of St. John, N. B., curing January, 1881 and 1882, as given 
by the Sun of that city : 











“ 1881. 1882, 
Goods entered for consumption........... $109,271 $183,500 
Goods entered for warehouse -+ 47,084 y 37,348 
Goodsientered frees iy. «..eencseee: tases 28,705 47,207 
Total value goods entered............. $268,055 
Goods withcrawn during month., os 57,034 36,731 
Duties collected during month............ 43,034.61 41,149.03 


The value of exports from St. John during the same months 
are as follows : 

















: 1881 1882, 
POOGUCIS OF MINES .d/. 0c a sene eke ok de oacar cabal a. $420 
Fisheries and their products................. $14,231 25,955 
Products; of the forest... 052 .mexcdsie.oaes 39,034 90, 204 
Animals and produce.... “1,843 35,099 
Agricultural productions 1,482 “Far7 
Manufactumes 55%) ceed «acct ce sats fuloncn 1,736 12,685 
Miscellaneous farticles: «3.6 6lecc eet doeeonke 1,867 2,165 
Total produce of Dominion.............. $60,193 
Gosdsiot: produce sias., dvomerercts eden. 18,980 
POCORN em camisat alc Ca Sscatcs’s Src «ies ce $79,173 $211,583 


Thus, while the exports during the past month have nearly 
trebled, as compared with the exports of January, 1881, the 


imports exhibit a slight falling off. 





The Arkansas trade—like the Texas trade—is being much 
sought after by the rival cities of New Orleans and St. Louis, 
The latter has apparently thus far succeeded in obtaining the 
lion’s share of Texas trade, and a rivalry is now in progress 
in the state with the name having a “French pronunciation 
on the last syllable. The New Orleans Times-Democrat expresses 
but little hope that its city can gain any business in Arkansas 
along the line of the Iron Mountain Railroad, but thinks that in 
the river counties there are fields to conquer. 
put thus: 


The situation is 
“Most of the cotton from this section of Arkansas 
comes to New Orleans and is sold, but all we secure is the com- 
mission for selling, storage and drayage. We send back to 
Arkansas the $6,000,000 the cotton brings, but very few 
provisions or other goods; these come from St. Louis and other 
points. Nearly all of these articles could be supplied by us as 
cheap as any other city, and some of them cheaper, It is 
absurd that, instead of getting their coffee from New Orleans, 
one of the largest coffee importing cities of the Union, these 
Arkansians should bring it from St. Louis. We ship the coffee 
to St. Louis, and St. Louis ships it back again to Helena, 
Napoleon and other points ; while even sugar, instead of being 
sent from a sugar producing state, like Louisiana, has to pass 
through St. Louis to reach Arkansas.’’ The journal referred to 
sees no reason or explanation for this anomalous condition of 
affairs, and advises New Orleans merchants to make advances, 
believing them all that is necessary to gain the end desired. 





In a recent issue, the Graphic discusses that important prob- 
lem, “The Cost of Producing Electric Light,’’ as follows: ‘ Dis- 
appointing, but scarcely surprising, would it be if the electric 
light should, afterall, prove to be scarcely more than an expensive 
and pleasing toy, and inapplicable to ordinary and cheap uses. 
It seems there is a strong probability that this will be the case. 
Notwithstanding all of Mr. Edison's promises, we have not yet 
‘the electric light in our houses.’ We have it in some of the 
squares, and in some of the hotels and large halls and stores, but 
this is about all. Meanwhile, the attempt to light the streets of 
Liverpool by electricity is to be discontinued. The contract 
between the Edinburgh Town Council and the Anglo-American 
Brush Company for the lighting of Princess street and the 
bridges with the electric light has been ended, and there is 
everywhere manifest a disposition to fall back upon gas." 
Referring to the success of electric lighting abroad, however, 
the following is of interest: The first annual meeting of the 
Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Company was held in 
London, January 26, as noted by the Pall Mall Gazette. From 
the annual report it appeared that the company began business 
December, 1880, The net profit has been $674,825, $497,500 of 
which was derived from the sale of rights and $177,325 from 
manufacturesg Referring to tle danger of electric lighting, the 
chairman of the meeting said he “did not blink at the fact that 
there were dangers."’ A dividend of 124% per cent. was declared 
on the year’s business. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW VORK MARKET. 

About the most conspicuous feature of the 
stock market this week has been its readiness to 
fall back directly it had been lifted a little, and 
its refusal to fall below a certain point. Prices 
are about where they were at the close. last 
Take New York Central and Lake 
Shore: the first has been put up to 13134, and 
the second to 11244; they have been back again 
to 130% and 110%, respectively. This about 
represents the fluctuations of the general market 
the We were to have a bull 
market this week, despite all that Europe 
could do to depress it. So it was given out 
On 
Tuesday there was quite a lively buying done. 
and the market was started up as if the predic- 
tions were certainly to be fulfilled, and Wednes- 
day morning the delusive appearance of strength 
continued. But suddenly the cable gave intelli- 
gence that the London and Paris markets had 
closed with a sharp decline, indicating tha 
another squall was coming, and our market was 
immediately dropped, all the improvement of 
the morning being lost. It looks as if the for- 
eign intelligence was used merely as an ex- 
cuse; that, in fact, the market is again being 
put through the familiar process of  milk- 
ing” by some large operator. About the samc 
thing was done last week. Itisa process which 
makes the small operators sick, for at this time 
the gains which the great operator rakes in on 
each turn are mostly taken out of the small ones. 
However, it is all professional work, one way or 
the other. 


week. 


for week. 


on Monday last, when prices were lowest. 


Commission houses are once more 
wailing over the lack of business from the pub- 
lic. Boston houses report a similar condition 
of affairs there. The truth is, people don’t 
know what do do. The market seems to geta 
knock on the head from some quarter every time 
it rises a little and seems going higher, and yet it 
cannot be forced below a certain line. The bears 
point to the fact that for weeks and weeks New 
York Central fluctuated about 140 and Lake 
Shore about 120, holding the whole market at 
about their level, until nearly everybody thought 
that this must certainly be the bottom price for 
everything; and then they gave way without 
warning, and sunk rapidly down to their present 
level, bringing nearly everything with them. 
They predict 125 for Central and par for Lake 
Shore before the market gets in good shape for 
a permanent bull movement. But then we are 
not obliged to believe in prophecies until they 
have been fulfilled. 

The break in the foreign markets on Wednes- 
day was followed by a rise on Thursday in the 
rate of exchange to the gold exporting point, 
from which it had fallen on the previous Tues- 
day. There was great rejoicing at its fall, and 
the certainty that no gold would go out by 
Wednesday’s steamers; but exchange dealers 
noted the small supply of commercial bills offer- 
ing—that is to say, that there was next to no 
export movement in merchandise—and some 
gave it as their opinion that gold would go out 
on Saturday. When the rate advanced on 
Thursday to $4.8914@$4.893¢ (actual business) 
for demand, it looked bad, but the situation was 
mitigated by the intelligence that the Bank of 
England had gained £529,000 in specie during 
the week, that the reserve was up to 33% per 
cent. of liabilities, as against 314% per cent. last 
week, and that the rate of discount was not raised, 
still remaining at 6 per cent. A slight recovery 
of tone in the later dealings on the Paris Bourse 
also gave confidence. Altogether, there might 
have been a quick recovery in our market of the de- 
cline of Wednesday, only it had a bad blow in “the 
sudden tumble in Tennessee state bonds. These 
have been very largely held in Wall street, and 
have been quite prominent in the dealings since 
the Tennessee legislature some time last year 
passed a refunding bill to reéstablish its broken 
credit. It provides that the old 6 per cent. 
bonds, on which nothing had been paid, should 
be refunded at 3 per cent., and the back interest 
funded also at 3 per cent: The bill was bitterly 
fought in the state legislature,"and in the courts 
after it became alaw. Its operation was suspended 













by injunction, and the final decision of the Supreme 
Court of the state is to be given to-day. Wall 
street has peculiar ways of getting information, 
ind private telegrams from Nashville came as 
early as Tuesday last stating that the decision 
would certainly be against the validity of the 
law. By Thursday this was generally known 
in the street, and the bonds fell from 65 to 56%, 
having already fallen from 73 the day before. 
Yesterday they were down to 52; and there was 
1 severe fall also in Boston, Hartford & Erie 
bonds, and Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central 
stock. 

In addition to this cause of demoralization, we 
had a thorough shaking up—or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say shaking down—of the 
cotton and grain markets, accompanied by fail- 
ares. This breaking down of the speculation in 
our great staples began to appear last week, as 
was noted in these columns, at the time when gold 
began to go out and the interest rates torise. The 
stock market would be rather benefited than other- 
wise by the decline in the price of export pro- 
lucts, but the effect of failures accompanying is 
to cause temporary depression. 

Interest rates have not been as high this week 
is last, but it would seem that speculation has 
exhausted its strength, and the sudden strain last 
week was too much. The ruling rate for loans 
on call has been about 5 per cent.; the extreme 
rates have been 6 and 3 per cent., and at no time 
has the market been active. Time loans have 
been about 5@6 per cent., and prime mercantile 
yaper the same. Call loans on United States 
bonds could be had at 2@3 per cent. in abund- 
ance. ‘The rates for time loans and call loans on 
stock collateral, while not excessive, have been 
sufficient to keep speculation at a strain, telling 
severely on diminished resources. 

In government bonds there has been no feature 
of interest this week. The. Secretary of the 
Treasury has issued another call for $20,- 
000,000 of continued 6s, interest to cease 
April 8. All the bonds are not in yet from his 
previous calls, though interest has ceased on 
them. The price at which the bonds continue to 
sell shows that we were all wrong in sup- 
posing that there would be a fall after the 
tax lists for the year had been made up. 
The bonds areas high as ever they were. 
If the ‘tax dodgers,” as they are called, 
throw their holdings of bonds on the market 
when their temporary service had been done, 
it is evident there were enough of eager 
buyers to take them up as fast as they came, 
and the 4 per cents are still above 118, as appears 
below. This is as high as ever they rose to in 
the great speculative ‘‘ boom ” in the first half of 
last year. It is certainly an amazing price 
for a 4 per cent. security; but the bonds 
are non-taxable, and an artificial demand is 
continuously created for them by the law re- 
quiring national banks to secure their circu- 
lation by a deposit of go per cent. of its par 
value in these securities. We cannot know what 
the natural price of the bonds would be so long 
as this artificial scarcity is created, which increases 
with each call for redemption by the Treasury. 
The following were the closing prices yesterday : 








Feb. 3, —-Feb. 10, — 
bid. bid. asked. 
U. S. 6s, extended (3% p.c.)........ ee 00% Tor 101% 
U.S. §s, extended (314 p..c.)...... - 102% 102% 102% 
U. S. 4s 1891, registered......... 113% 011314 
U. S. 4s 1891, coupon................ 114% 11434 bat 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered .. ss» 118g 118% 118% 
U5, 45/2007, COUPONS bs saneces cacsede 118} 1183 118% 


The bank statement of Saturday last was looked 
for with interest because of the gold shipments 
of the week. It was thought it would not bea 
very favorable one, and the event justified the 
expectaticn. It not only indicated the loss in 
gold, but that there was a drain of money to the 
interior not before suspected—probably renewed 
calls for money to keep up the grain speculation. 
The surplus reserve was reduced $2,720,025, 
being brought down to $6,381,825. The follow- 
ing are the comparative totals of the statements 
of January 28 and February 4: 





Fan, 28. Feb, 4. Differences, 
LOans...c.cacuee $322,966,500 $328,852,000 Inc. $5,885, 500 
Specie i 68,355,600 66,619,900 Dec. 1,735,700 
Legal tenders.... 19,773,600 18,843,400 Inc. 930,200 
Deposits........ 319,109,400 316,325,900 Inc, 216,500 
Circulation ...... 20,040, 20,089,200 Inc, 48,400 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities 
was shown by the statement to be 27.01, against 
27.22 per cent. at the same date last year. 


_—. 

















THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 




































































































































































































Ohio Central rst 6s . Ae Pie Hone acncnrs 9 
Feb. 3. Feb. 10. | Ohio Central tst t. tr. basic at Pee) seis 
Alton & Terre Haute..... 8 38 Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 1st r 103 
Alton & Terre Haute pr a By Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, E. div. rst 6s... 103} 
Boston Air Line pref.... we 6714 | Central Pacific g, 68.2. 04.05) 113 
B., C. R. & Northern. . +. Western Pacific 65... .5...-.0.<¢ 110 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Clevelan 5I 52 Southern Pacific of California 1st 6s 104 
Canada Southern...........+.45 53% 32% Union Pacific rst 6s........ shaaee ‘ 115% 
Central Pacific... . 89% et | Winona & St, Peters 2d 7s... 120 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans 82 - C., C. & I. rst 7s, s. f. + «aa 
GC. C. CSE : 80 80 C., St. P. M. & O- cn. 6s.. 99% 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 2314 24 C., St. P. M. & O. rst 6s.. 111 
Chesapeake & Ohio pref 34 St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s...... secysvecueves (EXE 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 24h 25 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7scv...... 112 : 
C., GBC. cresae A Wace Rials Gieishate es sorawale Uiglve 194 13% | Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 73 sis vgewe) ae 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota ..... ale Siem Cine ee nh Svracuse, Binghamton & New York ist 75.... 123 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ bps ate 135% 135% | Morris & Essex tst 78...........0.0.-++ catneee 1344 : 
Chicago & Alton............5 eee aks re 135% | Morris & Essex 2d 7s......... a 
Chicago & Northwest com............ onthe Beek 134 Morris & Essex rst cn. gtd. 7s .. > 7 
Chicago & Northwest pref.............. Pee t43 143 Delaware & Hudson Canal tst 7s............. 104 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....... eke ark 109% | Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s..... 117 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.......... 4 122} 122% | Delaware & Hudson Canal tst P. d. c. 7s. 129 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 1334 133 Albany & Susquehanna tst 7s....... Ac 1 
Cleveland & Pittsburg, ;-s/.255 eeoses saaeeene ns Se Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ......... Be 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........... 1277, 126% | Albany & Susquehanna tst cn. gtd. 7s ........ 128% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal....... ......0.0005 107 08 Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 78..........-.... 34 
Denver & Rio Grande..............-5 Nin elslansi@ins jog 703% | Denver & Rio Grande ist 7s... 113 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georpiaiocsen: ent 144 14 Denver & Rio Grande 1st en. 7s 104: 
East Tennesse, Virginia & Georgia pref ...... 23) 23 Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s .. 102 
Hannibal & St; Joseph... .scccesenccenehetadec 94% 965% | Erie ad ext. 65........5s0cc005 33 106 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref............ averse DOOR I Erie 3d ext. 7s... we) Oy 
Houston: & Texas. cceees cecansancn aceeermeae 80 81 Erie 4th ext. ss.. id ce 
Ellinigis*Central Stee cescccec cacti Se cote en tie 738i 135% | Erie sth ext. 7s... I 
Ind., Bloom. & Western ................ ees 46% 46 Erie 1st Cn. @, 78.....0<s+ ee re 129% | 
Keokuk & Des Moinéass <ccs,002 oc coe eee a Bn aed Dock - mae eateneny BE GAY r21y 
Lake Shore..... i cataitel acres 1115 -111@ | Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7s........... 123 
Lake Erie & Western. 32% 33 N. Y., Lake Erie & Western n. 2d en. 6s 99 
Louisville .& Naghville icvtsccee.. Seen. eee ae 919g | G. H. & San A. tst 6s....... errr crs} 104 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago............ ue 74 Houston & Texas Central rst m. |. 7s..... IIL 
Missouri. Pacific... 5... .sue0s Somat Sabhideh re 103% 103 Houston & Texas Central 1st W. div. 7s 107% 
Manhattan Railroad ap ANE 53 57% | Houston & Texas Central rst W. & N. 7s. IIr 
Marietta & Cincinnati rst pref eee ate Jo Houston & Texas Central 2d C. m. 1. 8s... 123 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref................. oe Houston & Texas Central 2d W. & N. 8s...., 132 
Memphis & Charleston....... is 2 Cedar Falls & Minn. tst 7s........ «ais ere eaters 112 
Metropolitan Railroad...........cescseccsceses 5 % | Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n tst pfd.7s , 123, 
Michigan Central....... 86% 86% | Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n 1st 3-4-5-6s . 89 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore. . 47 47% | Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 80 
Mobile & Ohio............. 324 32 Indiana, Decatur & Ss an! = 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 37 37 Lake Shore, M.S. & N. 1. s. f. I 
Morris & Easex...sccccssccccese 121g 121 Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s 10634 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 83 82 Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s.. IIo 
New Jersey Central......... ation 96 965¢ | Cleveland, P’le & Asht. 7s 112 
New York Central..... 131% ae Buffalo & Erie n. 7s... 122 
New York & New Haven.. as 0 Buffalo & State Line 7: 100 
New York Elevated............ 107% 107 K. & W. P. 1st 7s 108 
New York, Lake Erie & Western... ao} 393%4 | Union Pacific I, g. 113% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.. 80% 79 Union Pacific s. f. 8s 122 
New York, Ontario & Western.. 2534 2614 | Union Pacific r. 8s...... I 
Wortherm Pacificres sere e eee 31% 34% | Union Pacific col. tr. 6s... 1 
Northern Pacific pref.. 724 73% | Kansas Pacific rst 6s, ee rae eae Doce cron 10g 
Norfolk & Western......... poticoud ee 3 Kansas Pacific rst 68,790) songuiteeee Sette ete =r 
Norfolk & Western pref......... 56% 55% | Kansas Pacific, D. div. 68 aS.......s0sseeseree 108% 
Ohio Central....... Faerie 2414 24 Kansas Pacific, D. div. ist cn. 6s...... satin 103, 
Ohio & Mississippi...... 344 34% | Mo. P. ist cn. 6s......... 
Ohio & Mississippi pref...... 100 - P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s 
Oregon Railway avigation. 134 138% | P. R. of Mo. 2d 7s vaveccae FEF 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 34% | St. Louis & San Francisco 2d 6s, cl. A..... aaa 100 
Philadelphia & Reading... . Bx 63 St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C......... ci QI 
Ohio Southern........... ? z St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B.......... 90 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensbur; S: P.R. of Mo, 1st Gas 0.040, ee. nile siete ates ce 1 
Richmond & Alleghany..... 31% 31 Texas & Pacific cn. 6s .......... 38 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 27% 31% | Texas & Pacific inc, & |. g. r. 7s 
Richmond & Danville... 235 202 Texas & Pacific ist R. G. div &y 
St. Louis & San Francisc 4o 4244 | Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 3d 7s. 135, 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref.......... R 57 5814 | Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 6s... 112 112 
St. Louis & San Francisco rst pref... 93% 05 9 GS. 1 Ist en. 9a. cent 130 130 
St. Paul & Omaha..... 35% 35% | C.,C. & I. C. 1st t.c. c, sup.... 118 118 
St. Paul & Omaha pref 1007, 10034 | Rome, Watertown & Ogden cn. Ist 7s... 81 
Texas Pacific...... 48% 47% | St. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s 117 115 
Toledo, Delphos & a 12 St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s 108: 109% 
Union Pacific............ 118% 118% | St. Louis & Iron Mountain, A. bh. tst 7s.. 109 109 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific........ cic ahtaattoe 64 63¢ | St. Louis & Iron Mountain, C. & F. 1st.. 10 1 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref............. 7 dese St., Louis, Av’& TH. tst-78:..02. conan bat 1 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. 7s. aa 105 105, 
THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH | St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d inc. 98.5 100 99 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: Sti Bs, Mi SM. gst75.0. nee a 109% = 109, : 
Feb. 3. Feb. 10. St! P., Mom Mryadite tiie .ce me I fe 
- 7 ©_,, | Wabash, St. L. & P. gen. 6s. 
Western (Unione cmalscn cco usr aeistenssipsisns 807% 81l4 Wabash, St. L. & P., C. div. 5s... 8514 be 
American District..........cssscccesesessssees 31 38 Wabash, St. L. & P. rst St. L. div. 7s.. 108 X 
Express—Adams.........ssssseseceseeeeneeees 147 146 Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7sext..........5 105 Ton 0 
AMETICAN «1.0... sess ences eeeeeeeceenees 92 92% | Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s... 60 
United States..........sssesceesseessees 77 75% | Wabash, St. L. & P. cn. cv. 78..-...... 104 1 
_ Wells; ParpOlepmsidccnis nee esc DaSsae anny 127% 26 Great Western ad I 1 
Pacific Maiksoee meme vaeine retindsciciauiinn scant 45% 4334 | St. Louis, K. & N. 1 100. 
Canton Company.. ae i : St. Louis, K. & N, 113 +73 
Sutro:Tunnelas aaah res casiei scicie ne , St. Louis, K. & N., C. bh. Ior or 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company.. - 40% se St, Louis, K. & N., C.b. 64.104 Sees £00 I00 
New Central Coal Company... ... ceeecenceee 18 “s Western Union ¢i7s).ascecuseeueee eee ois OnE 117% 
F Western Union 5: 98...-ancuee serene caenisoamee 117 Tae 
FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON : 
THE DATES NAMED; Ce eh O me pe 
Feb. 3. Feb. 10. | Central lowa cc. d. cer. ..-...0.ece. es typreeeeee 8 
Boston Hartford & Erie 1st 78.......... estdess 634 5814 | Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western inc..... 5 
rei a eee eee eae es, rig | FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s. B., int. d 80l4 8014 THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def . 5034 51% Feb. 3. Feb, 10, 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 6s... oe 113 13 Alabamay el. A., 210 5.......00000c0s acini ark 82 
1: & C. rat 88s. sccseis I I Alabama, cl. A., sm 81 80 
a. & Mo. R. tst 7s.. 115 115, Alabama, cl. B. 5s...... Ior ror 
St. L..J- & C, 1st 7s.. 117 115 Alabama, cl. C. 2 to q4.. 81lg 
Miss. R. br. 1st s, f. 6s 1oI Iol Arkansas 6s, fd., '99. 32 
Chicago, Burlington & Quince 126% 126% | Arkansas 7s, L, R. & Ft. S. is.. 25 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s : 126 125% | Arkansas 7s, M.& L. R........ 29 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ist g. 5s é 105 105 Arkansas 7s, L. R. P. 20 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s.. 5 115 TIS Arkansas 7s, M. O. & R.R .... cess eee eee 20 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s a ; 114% 114% | Arkansas 7s, A.C. R....... aja Biazol cee ae as saa : 10 
New catags Aton adj. 7s. A 108 rf Georgia 69, "86... s.nas cnece aces eeeeeeeee onc 10 1 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn, as. 107 1 Georgia 7s, n., '86.. 08 t 
American Dock & Improveme: i ee 95 100% | Georgia 7s, ind., '86 108 108 © 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st 8s, P. .c... 131 132% | Georgia 7s, g......... : 115, IIs 
Chicago, & St. Paul Milwaukee 2d 7 3-10 P. d.. 117} 1i7% | Louisiana 7s, cn., "14. 67% & 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 7s, $ g.R.d. 125 125 Louisiana 7s, sm. 64 63 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ist La C. d. 7s. 117 I Michigan 6s, '83...... 101 101 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 1st I. & M. 7s. 119 Ir Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83. sae 100 100 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st I. & D. 7s. 119 119 Missouri 6s, due [067..5,- 0 vs.00n saeneeoseeen 106 1 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st C. & M. 7s. 122 120 Missouri6s; dire '87..09; feniont sea. sees 109 109 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul cn. 7s......... 119% 120% | Missouri 6s, due ’88.. sais sO ates ature wel tne Bcc) 110 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 2d 7s... ce 10: 10244 | Missouri 6s, due "89 or '90...........eeeeeueee 111% 1II 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1 I.& D. ext. 7s. Ir 115 Missouri a, or u., due '92.. haem 112 11 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 6s, S. W. d. 10514 105% | Missouri fdg., due 'oq-s..... 115: Sane 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul rst 5s,La C.& D. 93} 94 Missouri, H, & St. J, Io IoL 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst'S. M. div. 6s. 103 103 Missouri, H. & St. J. 100 Ior 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 1st H.& D.d. 7s. 113 113 New York 6s, g. c., 87 aye 108 108 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 75 .......... piejaeta aoe 110% 110g | New York 6s, g. L., '83.. 102 102 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s. . 103 106 New York 6s, g. L., '91 118 118 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s.. 131 131 New York 6s, g. |., ’92 119 W9 
Chicago & Northwest rst 7s .... : 110% 110% | New York 6s, g. |., '93 120 120 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7S.......cceeeeeee, 126% 126 North Carolina 6s, o., 30 30 
Spay te & Milwaukee rst 78.............- 118 118 North Carolina 6s, A. O.,..... 30 30 
Lake Shore:div; (78. 5.202 + suscnenmhenene 123 122 North Carolina N. C. R., '83-4-5.. 135 - 135 
Lake Shore cn. c. Ist 7s. 127 127 North Carolina N. C. R. 7s, c. 115 115 
Lake Shore cn. 'r; jamtis, sfccceccuesers 127 127 North Carolina N. C, R., A. O.. 135, 135 
Lake Shore:cns 6.20 98\cscnery<stescnvutaaienn + 120% = 1203 | North Carolina N. C. R., c, off.. 115 115 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 78....-.....2000005 : 122% 121% | North Carolina fdg. act, '66-1900. . 10 10 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g.......-...20005 103 103 North Carolina fdg. act, ae : To 10 
Louisville & Nashville, N. O&M. ist Gia 100 100 North Carolina n., J. J., ’92-8... 20 20 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s............ Wola 101% toolg | North Carolina n., A.O...,... 20 20 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 7S .......eseesseseee : 1m5 115 North Carolina,.C, Rec sacienc ter 
Lake Erie & Western Ist 65 ....... ceseeee WiKi 104. 104 North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, '98-9 dy 
Lafayette, Bloomington & Muncie rst 6s...... 101g 102 North Carolina sp, t., cl. 2...... 6% 
New York & Manhattan Beach ist 7s......... 1034 103% | North Carolina sp. t., cl. 3 Z 6 
Metropolitan Elevated tst 6s.......... sae occ 1004 tool4 | North Carolina cn. 4s......... 82 82 
Michigan Central cn. 7........... aiatelnl da enieee ele 126 126 North Carolina cn. 4s, sm......... 82 8r 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as.......... ae, 104 10356: \\( Ohie 63, 86stioe 3. se ecee ae ae 108 107% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc...,... waeleale 69 60% | Rhode island 6s Coy "OG=9laaeinwa ceed i 120 
Houston & Central Missouri tst 7s..... wakicnal 4 107 108 South Carolina 6s, a. Min 23, 69, nfd 83 8 
Mohile & Ohio'6s sii secs nee sent binweie hates ate 112 112 Tennessee 6s, 0., '90-2-8.............. 73 55 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 1st 7s.... 15 115 ‘Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900....... 72% 55 
New York'Ceritral Gs,"89)57. sacl cas sc one 102% 1027g | Tennessee 6s, n., n. s., SEA eee usta 72% 5, 
New York Central 6s, 87.05 .cccscvccndeos a5 108 108 Virginia\6ao;.: eons eee 33 3 
New York Central & Hudson ist c. 7s....... - 334 134 Virginia 6s, n., '66............. 33 = 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd.,3to5.......... 94% 94% | Virginia 6s, n., '67..... saber 33 ral 
Harlem rst 7s, c....... iad elapaniniefu nian tetera o tate 130 130 Virginia 6s, 00 2056.8 veep ee . c % 
PAQMIOMN ESE OM Na emi odnascetenes canten ccc . 135 135 Virginia 6s, xmc,........... ied rad 61 
NY a Piet Onc Ne ONG oat oes Scenes tc 100 100 Virginia 6s, cn., 2dS.......... 45 
Nevada Central rst 6s............ Re: tr cenate 99% Virgima 6s, def......... nae 153% | = ‘oi 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f.7s.............. oa 117 115% District of Columbia 3.65, °24. wee roby 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, 7s......... eee: ies, 11844 | District of Columbia sm .... 
Ohio & Mississippi tst, S, div. 75,............. 120 121 District of Columbia r.., 
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INSURANCE. 





ee ee ee 


BY THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Soctety 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 





The Twenty-second Annual Statement of this 
Society, dated January Ist, 1882, may now be 
obtained by application to the principal office, 
120 Broadway, New York, or to any of its 
agencies throughout the world. 


The following are the most noticeable features: 
. Cash Assets, - - $44,308,541.89 
: 10,08 3,505.48 
9,915,496.89 


Cash Income, - - 
. Cash Surplus, - - 


ae oe ; 46, 189,096.00 


_ (The Largest Business in the World.) 


ett 200,679,019.00 
surance, - - - 


Total amount paid policy- 
holders since the organi- 
zation of the Society, 
$61,912,031.00 


The policies written by THE EQUITABLE are 
short, simple and easily understood. They 


become 


INCONTESTABLE 


after three years from their issue, and such 
incontestable policies are payable immediately 
upon receipt, at the Society’s office in New York, 
of satisfactory proofs of death, and without the 
usual delay of sixty or ninety days. 

The Society has not a single contested claim 
on its books. 

The total real estate owned by the Society 


yields a rental of over five per cent. 


For the facts explaining the success of this 
Society, and the results of maturing Tontine 


_ Savings Fund Policies, apply to the officers and 


agents. 


H. B. HYDE, Preszdent. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

E. W. SCOTT, Supt. of Agencies. 








THE 


UARANTEE COMPANY 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonps oF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S. Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
og EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 





New York Office, No. 47 Wilham Street. 








SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 145 BRoapway, NEW YorK. 


—CasH CarPITAL, - - = - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purpos¢s, - - 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, g - 2 = - 640,216.48 


ork Safety Fund Law. } 
; PETER NorMAN, President. 
(OS, F, GOODRICH, Secretary, 


Tora. Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


All pelicies of this Company are now issued under the New 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1882. 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
j OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLICY-HOLDERS, $6,459, 478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - = 3,000,000.00 


NET SurPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 
This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPL Y & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 


Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 





President, 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





ABE Nhe PY = 


37TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


UTUAL BENEFIT 
JIPE INSURANCES CO., 


NEWARK, N. J. 














Premiums received in 1882. ....0.0.0eersesesnssees $4,000, 302.46 
Enterest received 0 T8BL/T iret scenes sce ics 1,812,920.87 
$5,813,223. 
Balance January Ist, 1881............ pepe 
$38, 767,021.15 
EXPENDITURES IN 1881. 
Claims By WWeath owiicis owieleists cesses tee Jeers ce $2,317, 101.36 
Endowments and Annuities. ee 790.88 
Surrendered Policies ........... if 484,879.10 
Dividends or Return Premiums.................. Mare ph 
(Paid Policy-holders, $4,595,380. 21.) 

Expenses, including, Taxes jain /ceinidecuieeisleaule « 695,362.16 

Profit and Loss, including deficiency on Foreclos- 


ure Sales and Premiums on Bonds purchased... 286,657.16 


$5,577,399.53 


Balance January tst, 1882............ 33,189,621.62 


$38, 767,021.15 








ASSETS, JANUARY IST, 1882. 











Cash on hand and in Banks...... ..--..-...e2eee- $607,617.33 
Loans on-United States Bonds as Collateral..... 4)440,000.00 
United tates Bonds) parivcn. cen -. vee. ducaatenes 4,907,000,00 
State, City and County Bonds, par............... 8,062,125 79 
First Mortgage Bonds, Newark & N.Y. R R.... 573,000 00 
First Mortgage Bonds, Pemberton & N. Y. R. R. 375,000.00 
First Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate....... 7,068, 736.62 
Real Estate, Company’s Office Building, Newark 283,453.49 
Real Estate purchased on foreclosure, New York 

and New Jersey..... Pah sim> Sieben eS aid oie glaieln nia as 2,455,149-33 
Premium Loans on Policies in force.............. 3,915, 209.51 
Mechanics’ National Bank deposit, $575,216.90, 

Valued anoo per Cents, ca sess eelistenvensic recites 345,130.14 
Premiums in transit, since received .... fe 42,338.1 
Agents’ balances and cash obligations........... 34,801.21 

189,621.62 
Interest due and accrued......... +... $623,298 25 $25,189, 
Deferred and unreported Premiums 
Os PONCIES: In FOTCE Rosie wale lelsitns 259,179.36 
————— 882,477.61 
SOWAT =r ete 2 $34,072,099.23 
Market value of U. S. and other 

Bondsiahbave pars. dei, cee mace $1,832,307.00 
Deduct to meet possible loss on Real 

Estate taken under foreclosure . . 100,000 00 

$1,732,307.00 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, 4 per cent., Massa- 

chusetts Standard.............. $32,052,622.00 
Policy Claims in process of adjust- 

ment..... Meee pes apie ee aaeae 564,528.00 
Dividends due and unpaid 190,484 08 
Estimated expenses on unreported 

premiums, Io per cent........... 25,917.94 
Premiums paid in advance . J 7,782.44 

$32,841,334.46 











Surplus as regards Policy-holders, par values.... $1,230,764 77 

Surplus as regards Policy-holders, market values eel 071.77 

By the New York Standard of computation, the 

Surplus would be.......... ia omiea in aecla tia safe $5,158, 196.77 

From the Surplus as above a dividend has been declared paya- 
ble on the anniversary of Policies entitled thereto. 

Number of Policies in force January tst, 1882, 46,652. 

Insuring, $127,411,677. 


AMZI DODD, PRESIDENT. 


DIRECTORS. 


FRED'K T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
EpWarD H. Wricut, 
WILLIAM CLARK, 

Horace N. CONnGAR, 
FRED’K H. TEESE, 

Marcus L. WARD. 


HENRY MCFARLAN, 
Amzi Dopp, 
THEODORE MACKNET, 
JAMES B. PEARSON, 
Benj. C. MILLER, 
Epwarp A. STRONG, 


EVERY POLICY ISSUED BY THIS COMPANY CON- 
TAINS THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS, AND 
IS ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE: 


In case of Lapse, after two or more Full Years’ Premiums 
have been paid, the full Four Per Cent. Reserve Value will be 
preee by the Company, at the option of the Assured, in either 
of two ways: First—To the extension of the full amount of 
the Insurance, for such period as the full value will pay for at 
the Company's Published. Rates ; or, SECOND—On surrender of 
the Original Policy within Three Months from date of Lapse 
to the purchase of a Paid-up Policy, ILLUSTRATION: A 
pare, nsures at Age 35, for $10,000. He pays his Premiums 
or Ten Years, receiving the large Dividends of the Company, 
and then stops payment. The result will be as follows: FIRST 
—The whole $10,000 Insurance would be extended for Ten 
Years and Forty-six Days; or, Seconp—He would reeeive a 
Paid-up Policy for $2,660, 


INSURANCE. 


THE 


Naa ee FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


741 & 743 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 





Chartered in 1811. 





STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1882. 








ARITA Ta SUG Le, sia wialccatiaiale eis: cisioii isla aislecquvie's avis s=,asty $250,000.00 
‘TOTAL LTABINITIES |... s ec 000 oa 189,042.61 
CES SURPLUS ier aanierisis tictsis deudae vislsoind'sses'ns 287,399.32 

aPOWAT: ASSES asete esc a. = = $726,441.93 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS.. 537,399.32 


C. M. WOODRUFF, President. 


JOHN J. HENRY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 





‘ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada, 

WILSON WADDINGHAMy 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM., 








YDELITYeinw CASUALTY CO. 


187 BRoaADWay, NEW YorRK. 


CSASHMCARYD AS <len yan cas Aarsineteinininidin s'n(e/arsievoinisic nisige = $250,000.00 
SSE cl tem einen oi dsiale aivcotnee ate pimtaicinie slow sa Se ries alas 375,000.00 
Deposit WITH NEw YorK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS........+0..eseeseeeuer 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
sitions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
arantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings, 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Ws. M. Ricuarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 


(CECE OS BLES MUTUAL 


INSURANCE CO, 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 


United States Securities...... obec ote escsoe QR $441,092.50 
Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks)... ......... 117,713.70 
City and other Stocks ay Bonds and Cashin Banks, 172,447.91 
Premium Notes and Cash Premiums..... rae 82,919.85 
Salvage, re-insurance and other claims . 13,382.55 








$827,556.51 











Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

W. IRVING COMES, PRESIDENT. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SEcRETARY. 

Tuts COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House OF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co. 


No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 





i ESS & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW York. 


CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU, 


ke ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C, MITCHELL, Gero. H, Brouwer, 
Gro. W. McGown, Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. HuTCHINSON, Special. 








c. 
& 


CO., 





Tuos. A. VYsE. Tuos, A. VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
W. E. D, VysE, Member N, Y, Stock Exchange. 
YS oe OWNS: Oo? SB OVEN , 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY, F. E. BALLARD. 








Ete PARES? CO. 


. Successors to H, E, DILLINGHAM & Co,, 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. NicuHots, Chicago. 
C. G. WHITE. 


H. E, DILLINGHAM. 





H. BROWN & CoO., 





FINANCIAL. 





f Pee aes FOR 
WATER BONDS. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of THE 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 26 Exchange 
place, in the city of New York, until noon of Monday, the 6th 
day of February, 1882, for the purchase of any portion, or all, of 
five hundred thousand dollars of the First Mortgage Six Per 
Cent. Twenty-five Years’ Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, issued by 
the Council Bluffs City Water Works Company, to aid in _pro- 
viding the means for the construction of a system of Water 
Works in the city of Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Proposals should be indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Water Bonds,"’ 
and should be inclosed in an envelope addressed to the Council] 
Bluffs City Water Works Company, at the office of The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 26 Exchange Place, New 
York, 

Each proposal should state the amount of bonds required 
and the price the bidder is willing to pay for each bond of one 
thousand dollars, the accrued interest of which must be added 
thereto, and should be accompanied by a check or certificate of 
deposit, payable to the order of The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
ieee el for a sum equal to ten per cent. of the amount of 
the bid. 

Bids will be opened on Monday, the 6th day of February, 1882, 
at the office of The Farmers’ Loanand Trust Company, and the 
allotment will be made, and due notice thereof sent to the suc- 
cessful bidcers immediately thereafter. Checks and certificates 
of deposit received from unsuccessful bidders will at the same 
time be returned by the Trust Company, The remaining ninety 
per cent. of the purchase money on the bonds allotted, together 
with the accrued interest thereon, will be due and payable to 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company within sixty cays there- 
after. Upon the receipt or each final payment, the Trust Com- 
pany will deliver the bonds pertaining thereto to the purchaser 
or to his order. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all bids not deemed for 
the best interest of the Company. 

Blank proposals, also pamphlets containing copies of the 
Articles of Incorporation, Charter, Franchise, Contract with 
the City of Council Bluffs, Report of the Engineer, and Mort- 

age, can be obtained on application to THE FARMERS’ 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 26 Exchange place ; 
Messrs. SEWELL & PIERCE, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Law, 206 Broadway; J. B. McGEORGE, 20 Broad street; or 
at the office of the Council Bluffs City Water Works Com- 
pany, 35 Broadway, New York. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
J. HERVEY DEMAREST, Secretary. 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 


= Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C, H. STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





CEs & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorRK, 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HACKLEY B, Bacon. 
LaTurRop R. Bacon. 





F_JILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YoRK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 





Ww. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A. H. Dayton, 


WAN Sia BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
126 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 








P. K, Dickinson. JUuLES E. BRUGIERE. 


yA CKINSON BROS. & BRUGI. ERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 


H. C, Dickinson, 





“‘TALCOTT & SONS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No, 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


] JERNAM & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEw STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FINANCIAL. 





EOS PEABODY. & OG, 


New YORK. 
- BOSTON. 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRE RES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
‘ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


] TOWARD TAPSLE VS Gor, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lewis H. Tay or, Jr. LINDLEY HAINES. 


jf FT TEA VEO Kus O25 GOL, 
: Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
T,RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 
TURNER & 


/ Jes 
A. BANKERS, 
No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments mace in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person, Correspondence solicited. tders on 
margins not entertained. 


CiOe: 





W. Wo KORLZ, (& IEO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated, 








COMMERCIAL. 


There is no material change indicated in the 
general trade situation throughout the United 
States during the past week by the special tele- 
grams to BRADSTREET’S from leading cities. 
The stormy weather has interfered with distribu- 
tion in localities, and in this way business at cer- 
tain points has been somewhat curtailed. 
from Boston, Portland, Me., and at other cities, 


Advices 
confirm this. The same situation continues in 
the south as has been recorded each week for 
over a month past. Traders there are slow to 
urge sales, and, beyond meeting actual require- 
ments, are placing more stress on the collection 
of overdue accounts. In Kansas and Missouri 
general business has not yet fully gained new 
life, but in Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota and Texas 
orders are being forwarded to commercial centres 
with notable dispatch. Settled weather appears 
to be all that is needed just now to revive trade 
very generally. 


The expansion in the iron and steel productive 
capacity has quite recently produced marked 
influences on prices and demand. Public senti- 
ment in the iron trade is decidedly averse to any 
further advance, and the consuming interests 
confidently anticipate a decline growing out of 
the more abundant facilities. Pig iron, for 
instance, is stationary, notwithstanding stocks 
are at a low ebb and ocean freights are high. 
Steel rails are weakening from the cause referred 
to, in the face of active inquiry and eight months’ 
orders on hand in some cases. Cable dispatches 
show British markets steady and firm, as a whole. 
The week developed nothing new in domestic 
channels. Production ignores all rumors of 
stronger or weaker prices, and demand absorbs 
the product. 
during the spring are heard in well-informed 


Fears of a speculative advance 














circles, and, on the other hand, the trade has not 
ceased to apprehend competition from abroad. 
A balancing of probabilities leads in the direction 
of uniform prices. Store prices for merchant 
iron east have been advanced $2.25 per ton, and 
demand still leads supply. Western mills are 
crowded with orders, and the conservative policy 
as to the booking of large orders is observed. 
Another manufacturers’ conference will be held 
soon, at which the future policy of the trade will 
be again the subject of consideration. The labor 
question is a silent factor. Manufacturers see no 
benefit in an advance of card rates. The industry 
is in good condition. The volume of inquiries is 
increasing, and buyers are preparing to quietly 
anticipate several months’ requirements on the 
basis of current prices. 


Reports concerning the situation of the anthra- 
cite coal trade vary with locality. In this city 
and in Philadelphia the requests for the week 
have been moderate and prices firm, while the 
restricted output has tended to materially dimin- 
ish the available supply. Per contra, at Chicago 
the open weather has materially reduced the de- 
mand, and in consequence of the overstocked 
condition of the yards the trade has decided to 
suspend receipts by rail for the balance of the 
month. At southern ports also the mild weather 
has had an appreciable effect upon the consump- 
tion and consequent demand upon dealers. 
Eastward trade is fair in all varieties. Taken 
altogether, the condition of the trade, considering 
the fluctuating weather, may be considered as 
decidedly encouraging, while the maintenance of 
the restrictive policy will act as a decided check 
against any weakening of prices. 
of bituminous has been rather slower than might 
have been anticipated by the operations of Janu- 
ary. The conferences of operators and railroad 
managers, which have been in progress in Phila- 


The movement 


| delphia during the past two weeks, were brought 


to a close on Tuesday, when a basis of rates was 
adopted which, although kept secret, are under- 
stood to be satisfactory to all concerned. The 
complaints concerning the lack of facilities for 
the movement of coke, heretofore frequently 
noted, have not.been ameliorated. The com- 
modity continues extremely firm and scarce, at 
$1.75@$2 on board cars at ovens. 


This has been a quiet week in the general wool 
trade, and the market on the whole is less buoy- 
ant, although there has been no radical change. 
The cautious movements of manufacturers are 
somewhat disappointing to sellers, but the un- 
favorable weather and bad roads account for them 
to some extent. It is apparent, however, that 
consumers are not apprehensive of any material 
advance in prices, and do not care to add the 
expense of carrying to the present cost of the 
staple. They buy as they need supplies, but 
rarely in advance of the earliest wants of the 
looms. This sort of trade wears upon the 
patience of some of the weaker holders, and gives 
shrewd buyers an occasional opportunity to pick 
up small lots at slight concessions, but the ma- 
jority of dealers are not influenced into precipitate 
selling by the comparative lull in demand. Con- 
fidence is unshaken in most quarters, and it is 
generally believed that all desirable supplies will 
be successfully marketed before the new clip 
begins to come forward. Higher prices are not 
now anticipated for the near future, and not 
generally desired late in the spring, when any 
advance in seaboard markets invariably reacts 
against buyers of the new clip in the interior. 
If the present conservative demand continues, 
however, for any length of time, there is danger 
that the history of last year will be repeated, and 
a late developed scarcity of desirable stocks in 
eastern markets will, as it then did, impart. an 
unhealthful stimulus to prices at all points. 
Foreign markets at the close are reported 
steadier, but without quotable change. 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Cable advices as to the financial position and 
outlook in the great capitals of western Europe 
have been generally of a much more satisfactory 
tenor, and have tended to allay uneasiness and 
distrust here. Sharp comment is yet made, how- 


ever, on the very suggestive coatrast in the volume 
of current imports of foreign goods, which is 
large, and of current exports of produce, which 
is kept down to a very moderate average, in great 
part through the long dominant and unquestion- 
ably adverse speculative influences in our markets. 


Partly through apprehension as to the probable 
outcome of this disadvantageous exhibit, and 
partly in consequence of the comparatively free 
movement of produce from the interior toward 
the seaboard, the drift of prices of food supplies 
has been downward—notably in the instance of 
grain, especially winter wheat—on very liberal 
speculative transactions, and moderate trading 
for home use and shipment. The recent ac- 
counts as to the generally encouraging pros- 
pects of winter grain’ crops contributed to 
this depression. A material decline occurred 
in cotton, on a decided pressure to real- 
leading to unusually extensive operations 
for forward delivery, on an excited and sensitive 
market. Naval stores further weakened, spirits 
turpentine yielding about 1%c. per gallon, ona 
tame movement for prompt delivery. More of 
an export call has been reported for deliveries 
through the spring months, with a fair chartering 
business in suitable tonnage (to arrive) for load- 
ing at Wilmington, Charleston and Savannah for 
the United Kingdom, continent and Baltic. A 
fairly active, though variable, market has been 
reported for petroleum, while wool and tobacco 
have been deyoid of animation, though quoted 
essentially unchanged as to prices. 


ize, 


General merchandise dealings have been within 
very moderate limits for this time of the year, 
partly through the hindrances to transportation 
and distribution, resulting from the severe snow 
storm of last Saturday. Hardware has been in 
exceptionally active request. Operations in dry 
goods have been to a very fair aggregate, all the 
circumstances considered. Boots and shoes, oils, 
groceries and drugs and dyes attracted only a 
moderate share of attention, and mostly in a job- 
bing way. Values, as a rule, however, have been 
very well supported. 


A slight enlargement has been reported in the 
volume of shipments hence since our last of 
produce and merchandise, the export clearances 
from the port of New York for the week having 
reached a valuation of $6,969,200, against 
$6,517,309 the preceding week, and comparing 
with a total of $8,302,132 same week last year, 
making the grand total since January 1, 1882, 
$32,855,578, against $35,816,329 same period in 
1881, showing a decrease of $2,960,741. 


Favored by the further and very decided de- 
cline in values of grain, accommodation for grain 
has been in more request in the ocean freight 
connection, and steam room on berth has been 
ruling somewhat stronger for Liverpool; other- 
wise more or less unsettled. Grain room, by 
steam hence to Liverpool, closed at 4d., London at 
54d., Hullat44d.,Glasgow at 44 d., Avonmouth 
at 5d., Antwerp at 4d., Rotterdam at 5d., Am- 
sterdam at 444d., Hamburg at 70@75 pfennigs. 
Provisions, hence by steam for Liverpool, closed 
at 17s. 6d.@20s., for Havre at 25s.@27s. 6d., for 
Antwerp at 22s. 6d.@25s. per ton, proportion- 
ately for other destinations, but met with less in- 
quiry. Cotton, hence by steam for Liverpool, 
left off at 74;@ 4d. per pound, on a comparatively 
moderate demand. 

Tonnage for chartering purposes has been in 
somewhat better supply, and, as the requirements 
of shippers have not been particularly urgent in 
any instance, rates have been ruling easier. Ton- 
nage for grain has gained in favor here and at 
Baltimore, and a few charter contracts have been 
made for average sail carriers, including hence 
for Cork and orders at 3s. 104%d.@4s., for 
Passage at 4s. 6d. per quarter, and for Lisbon at 
12c. per bushel, with average sail carriers quoted 
from Baltimore at 4s. 6d.@4s. 9d. per quarter. 
Tonnage for petroleum and lumber met with a 
moderate demand, while for sugar and coal less 
sought after. 


Marked depression and irregularity have been 
the notable features of the speculation in bread- 
stuffs, especially through the later portion of the 




























































week, when the eagerness to realize on specula- 
tive holdings and to place supplies on =sebhiged 
account was most pronounced. Very large trans- — 
actions resulted in options on No. 2 red wheat, 
Thursday’s aggregate having been reported up to 
the unprecedentedly high figures of 5,512,000 
bushels, of which as much as 2,432,000 eehelal 
was credited to the March option. Western and — 
cable advices were, as a rule, discouraging to op- 
erators on the long side of the account. Shippers 
were very reserved in their purchases of wheat, — 
though taking a fair amount of corn. The spec- 
ulative movement in corn was of less magnitude 
than through the preceding week. Out of all the 
fluctuations, winter wheat, for prompt delivery, 
had shown up to Friday evening, a loss of 34@_ 
5¥%c., and on the option lists, of 3@5c. a 
bushel, spring wheat sympathizing to the extent 
of about 1@3c. a bushel, though the latter has 
been in light stock, and not offered with much | 
urgency. No. 2 corn stood about 134@23c. a : 
bushel under the final quotations of last week, 
while barley was held to firmness, as under strong — 
control, and in oats for the week a slight decline 
on the option list. Wheat flour, on rather more 
extensive trading, declined 10@25c. per barrel, 
winter wheat product suffering most, as in liberal — 7. 

supply, and unfavorably affected by the severe — : 
break in prices of grain. Export buyers took 
more liberal quantities of suitable grades, buying — 
freely near the close of city mill extras, chiefly — 
for the West Indies. The announcement on 
Thursday afternoon of the embarrassment of a — 
prominent mercantile firm identified with the — 
produce speculation, particularly cotton, occa- aN 
sioned much excitement and solicitude in specu- 
lative circles, bringing out more distinctly the 
bearish characteristics of current movements. 
Through Friday afternoon the later speculative ‘ 
trading in grain indicated a hardening tendency, — 
particularly in No. 2 red wheat, as stimulated bei 
the more buoyant tone of the final accounts from 
Chicago, leading off here, however, irregularly. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. i 
Preceding Thisweek 


as 





ca 
Z 





This week. Last week, week. last year, — 
Flour, barrels......... 77,550 95,550 84,550 112,000 ¢ 
Wheat, ee +++ 309,000 433,000 401,750 } 
Corn, e 354,500 257,000 —-183,5! 
Rye, 14,300 7,350 9 
Oats, BS 227,000 368,000 340,400 
Peas, Be 000 19,000 25,000 
Malt, 2 51,200 27,200 5,400 
Barley, : 70,009 56, 500 77,550 


In the items of flour, wheat and oats a | 
siderable shrinkage is thus noted, with in son 
of corn a moderate increase. Of the receipts for 
the week were, on through freight account, of 
flour, 30,650 barrels, against 33,450 barrels the © 
preceding week; and of wheat, 60,000 bushels; 
of corn, 26,000 bushels; of peas, 5,500 bushels, 
and of barley, 15,coo bushels. oe 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 
week, 


This week. Last week, last year. 
Flour, barrels ....... 109,250 000 12 ; 
Wheat, bushels Hace as noni et Beeps ieee 
Corn, a ats 5,938,009 4g 000 7,127,000 
Rye ee ee ae. oe 22,000 46,000 53,000 — 
Oats ce Maries 2,003,000 2,868,000 1,402,000 
Barley, xe 42,000 169,000 36,000 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK, 
Prompt delivertes, Options, 

bushels, 
Wheat—Week ending February ro 





Prececitig weeks. 5. cone 
This week last year ...... 
Corn — Week ending February 10 
Preceding week.......... ects 
This week last year........... 502,000 
Oats — Week ending Apa to: 342 483,000 
Preceding week, io. «aceecusn 458,000 
This week last year........... 395,000 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 
. This week. Last week. pe last year, 
Flour, barrels...... 79,409 77450 79,600 
Cornmeal, es 2,690 2,350 ES 
Wheat, bushels. . 312,100 245, 433,800 
Corn, i ae 302,200 1 Aes 1,300 
Rye, - afotien Ag@GyAzO 33200 29,900 
Peas, i 1,143 )200 - 3,100 
Oats 2,150 6,250 2,890 


An increase is thus indicated in the outward 
movement of flour, wheat and corn. ; 

The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool — 
a year ago was 5d., Glasgow 6d. and Antwerp 
8d. per bushel, and on charter contracts for Cork 
and orders, average sail carriers, 4s. 9d.@5s. pcan 
quarter. et 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. , 
Latest Treading A year adap ns 


Wheat, bushels nae eas Sepia 4,264,478 568,322 Sey 

oe see eee a i 
ee Me Me 

Peas, Rees Sec '382 ee 7 cad Bitte 


In the hoard of wheat in warehouse and railway ‘ 
lighters at the port of New York an increase is 
thus indicated of 19,244 bushels, and i in that 
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oats of 31,428 bushels, while in that of corn a 
decrease is noted of 274,091 bushels. 

_ Of the prominent grades of grain in store at 
this port, the following is a comparative exhibit: 
This week, Last week. 


No. 2 red wheat, bushels 571,021 539,181 
No. 3 red wheat, “i 38,325 4 325 
No. 1 white wheat, ‘ cs 30,8: i427 

No 2corn, 1,828,12 I ea 8 
No. 2 oats, “ 61,483 61,483, 





*” COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 





Feb, 4 Fan, 28, Feb. 6, 
= 1882. 1882, 1881." 
Wheat, bushels. - 7457, 459,250 274,375 
Bebeshiay Bizarro 342,800 2,000,840 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 
Latest Preceding Corresp'd’g 
dates, week, week Tagre 
bushels, bushels, bushels. 
18,027,998 175752, 27,495,468 
an 18,313,439 17; 16.16 cele 
Fi 3,205,621 3,443, 
i, 145,020 1,158,983 736,728 
2,792,782 2,824,713 3,405,281 


___ A further increase of 275,556 bushels is thus 
shown in the visible supply of wheat, and in 
that of corn of 496,978 bushels, while in that of 
oats a falling off is noted of 25,315 bushels. 


* CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 














February 3. February to. 
Wheat flour, paperiine, per | ae G05 @4.80 $4.15 @4.75 
sh ip. extra, a S10 Gee 5.00 @5.50 
« trace bs eee 5.65 @6.65 5.55 @O6.50 
“family X. aes 6.70 @8.50 6.69 @8.50 
«| Minn. clear, ise 5.29 @7.15 5.10 @7.10 
A Mamstra't, 6.25 @7.50 6.10 @7. 
se fe tnt, “4 6.65 @8.75 6.65 @8.75 
pyencityeW 2.7 6.90 @7.10 6.75 @7.00 
“ cityXS. Am. ea 7-15 @7.45 7.10 @7.40 
(yt, (oe eee se 3:35 @4.30 3.00 @4.25 
Rye flour, ogling e 4 @5.25 4.50 @5.10 
Lee Oe a 3. mike @3. 85 3.15 @3.85 
wont 1 red, ae 5 1.4) 44%: @1.45 
No. 2 red, 1.4474! Gr. 45% : sa a 
Bes Mo. 3 red, Wy 1.384% @1.40 @t. 
ce) NO, i white, ‘ rt 1.40 @1.414% Caeu@Lae% 
ce GNo: 2 spring, ¢ 1.32 @1.42 1.29 @1.38 
“ No. 3 spring, 1.21%@1.29 1.21 @1.28 
_ Corn, No. 2, per | bus -694@ im 6714@ .63% 
: No. 68 @ — 66'4@ .6634 
WV tees steam pices per 69 @ — 674@ — 
Peet, N.Y. yellow, std — @.72% — @.74 
. _ No, 2 white, iu -7234@ — 78 @ .7% 
pesct State per bush i .90 @I.10 -90 @I.10 
Simrgi s 1.08 ot 1.08 @1.17 
USN... eee ees eee 33 9 -QL @ .97 
an: Oats en. 2 white, per bush @ .49% .48 @ .49% 
No. 2, per bush............. 6 49 .48 @ .49% 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, FEB, Io. 
Feb. March April. Maz. 
No. 1 white wheat... $1.35 bid 1.36 bid — = 
No. 2 wheat..... i: po bid 1. 417% : 3% 1.42% 
No. 2 corn - 734 683 er 70% 
No. 2cats -47%4 484 4854 “4854 


On Friday, February 10, options on No. 2 
- wheat, for June, closed at $1.40 asked, against 
Ne $1.45 on the preceding Friday; and July options 
on the same grade left off at $1. 3034 bid and $1.31 
asked, against the opening quotation on this 
_ option, this season, of $1.36 early and $1.34% 
late on Monday, February 6. On Friday, of 
New York steam mixed corn, March option, 
8,000 bushels, were sold at 67%c., forming the 
first option sale of this grade this season. 


7 


‘COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 


r¢ NEW ee x. F : Pes 
OU. 30, ans, €0. Q, e0, II. 
1881. ~ 1882. 2. 1881,” 
| Wheat, No. 1 white, per oe a Z $1.4034 si. 3634 $1.1514 
No 2 red, Ti: 43% 1.40 =-.18 
«No.2 Mil. spring“... 2 3 1.37% 1.38" 1.17 
Corn, No. 2 ambi 6954 .70% 08 57% 
Rye, prime “ 1.00 .96 -961% 1.04 
+49 +504 48 = .45% 


Oats, No. 2, 
_ * Asked. 
OF MARCH OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 


NEW_YORK. 
Nov. 11, Dec. 30, ee o Feb. 11, 
1881. 1881. 


; COMPARATIVE PRICES 


1881. 


Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush... $1.54 $1.47 a rari $r.187, 
Corn, No. 2, i 75% «737 081.5598 
Oats, No. 2, 524% SE 48% uae 
BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS. 
Preceding Corresp'g 
Past week. week. week 1881. 
Flour, barrels. . 179,475 181, 144,150 
Wheat, bushels. 1,022,850 964,650 611,450 
Corn, 2,682,300 2,922,509 1,472,900 
es 55,400 64,500 39,900 
cf 297,450 274,500 193,5c0 
“ 811,700 1,089, 500 732,400 





In the items of wheat and barley an increase 
is thus shown for the week—in wheat of 158,200 
‘bushels. A reduction was noted, however, in 
- flour, corn, oats, and rye—in corn of as much as 
239,200 bushels, and in oats of 277,800 bushels. 


- a BREADSTUFES SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 





Preceding Corres, ‘s 
Past week, week. week 
Flour, barrels......-----+++++ 147,100 149,600 150,200 
Wheat, bushels. . 333,950 387,550 112,650 
a Co: h 1,801,900 —«1, 767, 100 850,750 
as 39,000 51,900 43,100 
“ 127,525 117,900 109,750 
“ 785, 50 831,550 516,100 





An increase is thus again indicated in the for- 
ward movement of corn and barley—in the 
paustance of corn of 34,800 bushels, with a decrease 
in all other instances—in that of wheat of 53,600 
ushels, and in oats of 46,000 bushels. 


EADSTUFFS MOVEMENTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER 
PORTS, JANUARY I TO FEBRUARY 4, IN EACH OF THE LAST 


YEARS. 

‘. 4 — Receipts-—— — BP Capes ase 

1881. 1882. 1881. 1882. 

ir, barrels..... 873,050 909,500 947,159 906,200 
bushels. .: 3,395,500 3,554,100 1,512,100 2,107,500 
(1. 423,000 7,852,400 3,335,700 5,076,000 
eS 183,900 251,300 216,950 143,850 
1..  1,299,225 1,306,250 903,250 771,550 
4 . 21438450 3 Too 1,994,425 3,088, 100 


~ wea Py 
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BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 


SEABOARD. 
Preceding Corresp'g 
Past week, ~ week, week 188t. 

Flour, barrels... 0.0000 sc0s000 206,950 181,500 239,800 
Wheat, bushels 4 08, 400 621,250 842,650 
Com, 887,000 626,950 GOO 
Rye, . 13,750 8,200 34.850 
Barley, Ls 550 110,400 33,900 
Oats, om 440,700 539,200 318, 





In the items of flour and corn these figures 
show further increase. Wheat, oats and barley 
fell off in volume—oats, to the extent of 98,500 
bushels; wheat, 12,850 bushels; and barley, 
49,450 bushels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
-—The United Kingdom. 


















Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
barrels. bushels. bushels, 

PASBWeelkin eet cain creas oleae 76,600 228,800 180, 
Preceding week... ++ 58,100 364,700 285,600 
Same week last year.......... 2,400 740,400 731,000 
The Continent. — 

Flour, Wheat, « Corn 

barrels. bushels, bushels. 
Past week 145 187,500 104,150 
Preceding week........ 4; 256,100 63,850 
Same week last year.... 528,300 102,600 





The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports in each of the last two weeks compare 
thus: 


- Wheat———,. ———Corn 
Past week, Prev. week, Past week, Prev. week, 











bushels, bushels. bushels, bushels. 
Baltimore... ZA, OG0: rasta ox 35; O00 me ales tn ct 
Philadelphia .... ...... jOOO” esse || ielvtiee 
BOStOn.waaisen acts 35,000 33,000 50,200 72,500 


The shipments from these ports in the corre- 
sponding week of last year were, from Baltimore, 
of wheat, 169,100 bushels, and of corn, 263,000 
bushels; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 72,000 
bushels, and of corn, 138,200 bushels ; and from 
Boston, of wheat, 47,100 bushels, and of corn, 
105,000 bushels. 

COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT 








Feb. 4,'82, Feb, 6, '81, 

bushels, bushels. 
Visible supply in U.S. and Canada..... 18,028,000 27,495,500 
On passage for the United ngs com.... 24,800,000 20,641,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe. _7:680,000 2,504,000 
Grand total... .c..sccecseceeee eee ee 50, "50,508,000 50,623,500 
Previous WEE sec cicsieele enen se iieasineisin ace 49,872,442 50, 222,545 

COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 

Feb. 4,’82, Feb. 6, ’81, 

bushels. bushels. 
Visible supply in U, S. and Canada...... 18,313,150 16,499,100 
On passage for United Kingdom........ 2,000 1,970,000 

On passage for the continent of Europe.. 360,000 25, 

Grand total........- .sae0ssssesese. 19,433,150 18,290,700 
Previous) WEEK ssc. cece ces eeclesaae. se 19,130,161 19,804,075 





On the list of hog products the only article of 
special prominence in the New York market has 
long been western steam lard, in which, through 
the past week, a fair speculative business has 
been transacted—opening at hardening prices, 
put toward the close reacting sharply, and on 
Thursday evening touching about the lowest fig- 
ures made up to that time. The serious depres- 
sion in grain likewise worked against the provis- 
ion interests. Shippers and refiners were buying 
quite cautiously. On Friday, prices of pork, lard, 
and hogs ruled strong. 

The week’s sales of western steam lard, for 
early delivery, were only 2,500 tierces at $11.30 
@$11.50, closing for prompt delivery at $11.35 
for contract grades, against $11.3744@$11.40 a 
week ago, city steam lard ranging at $11.20@ 
$11.30, leaving off at $11.20, against $11.20 at 
the close of last week, on sales for the week of 
1,250 tierces. Of refined lard about 4,500 tierces 
were reported sold at $11.40@$11.65 for con- 
tinental brands, closing at $11.40 for the standard 
continental grade, against $11.5714 a week since. 
Forward delivery trading in western steam lard 
reached an aggregate of 138,000 tierces, of which 
amount nearly one-third was placed on the de- 
pressed market of Thursday. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here February Io thus: 


Feb. March, April, May, Fune, uly, 
bid. bid bid. bid. bid, rtd 
This week. .$11.27% 11.32% 11.45 HI55 If 62% 11.67% 
Awecek ago.. 11.37% 11.48 11.60 11.70 11.77% 11.82% 
A year ago.. 10.07% 10.07% 10.15 10.17% 10.22% 10.27% 


Options for the remainder of the year closed at 
$11.25 bid. 

A Chicago estimate makes the aggregate stock 
of lard in the United States at the close of Jan- 
uary 316,800 tierces, against 259,350 tierces at 
the same time last year. 

More interest has been manifested in western 
mess pork for prompt delivery, chiefly for ship- 
ment, leaving off steadily at $17@$17.25 for old 
and $18@18.25 for new (against, a year ago, 
$14.37% for old and $15.50 for new), on sales for 
the week of 2,t00 barrels. All other kinds of 
pork were wholly nominal here, as without recent 
movements of importance, and options on mess 
pork were likewise neglected. On the new pack- 
ing the February option closed here at $18.10 


1882. 


bid, and March at $18.20 bid. At this date last 
year options on mess pork were quoted here: 
for February, $15.10 bid; March, $15.35 bid. 

Chicago reported shipments thence last week 
of pork to the amount of 7,167 barrels, against 
7,774 barrels same week last year; and since the 
close of October last 137,500 barrels, against 
113,250 barrels same time in the preceding pack- 
ing year. 


A very light stock of middles precluded active 
trading here. Long clear middles closed here 
weak at $9.37%@$9.50, and short clear at 
$9.8714@$10, comparing with $8.25 and $8.62%4 
per 100 pounds a year ago. Bulk meats favored 
buyers slightly on a tame market. Dressed hogs 
left off at 834 @oc. for city and 8c. bid for western. 





Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
extent of 20,908,350 pounds, against 20,979,000 
pounds same week in 1881; and since the close 
of October last 239,959,500 pounds, against 
317,774,700 pounds same time in the preceding 
packing season. 

The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the: United States, November 1 to February 4, 
were of pork, 17,622,200 pounds; bacon, 156,- 
879,700 pounds, and lard, 88,908,000 pounds, 
comparing with grand totals of, respectively, 
20,076,400 pounds, 256,534,000 pounds and 
113,308,500 pounds same time in the preceding 
crop season. 


Beef has been in fair request on export ac- 
count, at steady prices, with, at the close, city 
extra India mess selling at $26@$27 per tierce, 
as to brand. 

Tallow was fairly active, and left off at 8Y%c. 
for prime. Prime stearine stood at 11%c. Oleo- 
margarine stearine, 10!4c. per pound. 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent were on a reduced scale, com- 
prising of lard, 7,407,000 pounds, against 9,316,- 
‘roo pounds same week last year; of bacon, Io,- 
247,100 pounds, against as much as 16,617,700 
pounds ; and of pork, 6,038 barrels, against 10,236 
barrels same week in 1881. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 
This week 


This week, Last week, last year. 
Pork, barrels...........-++++ 5,318 6,771 5,500 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... 2,275 3,283 2,000 
Bacon and meats, pounds... *6,147,052 11,344,700 14,900,000 
Lard, pounds Fa dasenigogpancc %5,832,712  4,732;745  6,333,c00 
Butter, Wjscckadds suede 150,638 134,500 476,500 
Ghease; oS Aanie: cs fastest (87,970 1,678,550 2,777,200 
Fallow, 2° “ctastsicte nes mein 75; 100 95,856 887,600 


* Partly on through freight account. 





The cotton markets in America and at Liver- 
pool have been quite demoralized during the 
past week. The continued uneasiness about the 
financial condition at Paris and London has 
tended to restrict business, and cautious opera- 
tors, fearing dearer money, have been anxious 
sellers. This has resulted ina slight, but steady, 
decline each day until Thursday, when, partially 
in consequence of the further bad financial ad- 
vices from Paris and London, but mainly in con- 
sequence of the failure of two operators in futures, 
the New York and New Orleans future markets 
were in a semi-panic condition, resulting in sales 
of 406,100 bales (the largest ever known for one 
day) in New York, anda decline of 20@30 points. 

The receipts continue moderate, but are for 
the moment quite lost sight of in the more press- 
ing financial condition. The New York spot 
market has been fairly active. The demand is 
light, but holders, being generally protected by 
sales of futures, are therefore indifferent sellers, 
and do not press their stock for sale. 

The sales for the week have been, for export, 
385 bales; for consumption, 1,649 bales; and 
on speculation, 1,549 bales; total, 3,583 bales. 
The deliveries on contract amount to 3,300 bales. 

The closing quotations of uplands in the New 
York market and at the same date last year are 
as follows: 


To-day. Last year 
Ordinary ove tuivietersencnsecnsoverene 8 5-15c. 
Good ordinary 9 15-16 
Low middling. ...... ... Il 
Middling ......... cesses 11 9-16 
Good middling 12% 
Bate tae dtanys ohedarie Isis asswodivatnateleye Batra s 13% 





Orleans cottons are quoted Yc. higher. Stained 
cottons leave off, good ordinary at 85¢c.; low 
middling, 10;c.; middling, 114{5c. 





gI 





The New York future market has been very 
active during the week. The decline has been 
daily as follows: On Saturday, 3 points; Mon- 
day, 8 points; Tuesday, 8 points; Wednesday, 
12 points; Thursday, 22 points. On Friday the 
market opened irregular, but slightly higher, and 
closed steady. 

The sales of the week sum up 1,436,200 bales, 
against 586,500 bales same week last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 





This week. Last week, Last year. 
Pebrdptyinscdces: sees sieeve 11.67¢ 12.01¢. 11.26c. 
March 11.7 12.23 11.36 
A pra ttitar oates cate 11.96 12.45 11.52 
Mavi fe sisaes puwarrg 12.05 11.63 
Pune es. 62 *I2 30 12.8: 11.77 
July. cen 12.43 12.9 11.87 
AUS HED. any elec ences 12.54 13.07 11.92 
September 12,09 12.40 11.47 

The southern markets have to a certain 


extent participated in the general demoraliza- 
tion, but the decline has been small, as in those 
markets, as a rule, there is less speculative 
interest than in New York or Liverpool, and con- 
sequently they are less affected by the present 
financial uneasiness. 

The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 





Week's sales. To-day. Last year. 
GalVeston sie vere Nenisciveeis ees 2,834 11%c. 14c, 
New Orleans..... «+ 34,000 m% 11% 
Mobile. . 2.16 0 4,950 uy 11 
Savannah,...... 8,700 II 1-16 11 
CRATICStOR gab < vei ainsinns cava cite 10,000 11% 11% 


The Liverpool spot market has been fairly 
active at gradually declining prices. ; 

The following were the latest quotations for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 
same date last year: 






To-day. Last year, 
SOA OLGULAEY> oreiaicieists aad <4 aie'bie.aieiatefsip 5 1s: 16d. 57ed. 
Low midéling.. y 0% 
MVS LAI eg 6 a's nis sorsiata cisinie anya elaie sin’ eislale 6 7-16 6 7-16 
New Orleans cotton is quoted 7;d. above 


uplands. 

Sales for the week were 60,000 bales (of which 
45,000 were American). The spinners took, in- 
cluding forwarded, 65,200 bales. Stock in port 
is 655,000 bales (of which 473,000 are American), 
against 688,000 bales (of which 515,000 were 
American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
366,000 bales (of which 232,000 are American), 
against 373,000 bales (of which 327,000 were 
American) iast year. 

The Liverpool future market has been active 
at steadily, but gradually, lower prices, as each 
On Friday, however, 
there was more steadiness shown, and the market 
closed steady. The decline during the week has 
been 34d. per pound. 


day has shown a decline. 


QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 





DELIVERY. 

To-day. Last year. 
rebriia eects: aes aelsiorees eer ee wiiees qt 6 15-32d. 6isd. 
February-March .. 615-32 6 13-32 
March- ats Stelter steinsaie crass ape ore - 617-32 6 7-16 
April-May . 6 19-32 6% 
May-June .. 6 5g 6 9-16 
Ab ri 6 11-16 6916 
HPAL RAL SEs (ales otal etalnlslaie ets ele om sib e's cos 6% 654 


The Manchester market has been very dull, 
and prices are lower. The advices from India 
and China still continue to be unsatisfactory, and 
the home trade is affected by the financial 


position. 
MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82. 

For the For the Last 
week, season. year, 

RGceiptse demise ccittsc%e wa.cron eerie t= 86,7 3,840,135 4,212, 656 

Exports to Great Britain........ 1,3 1,308,737 1,678,7 

£0 CONtINENE 22 .....00%...:s 15,692 769, 580 95,2 1 
Shoes ettem cider wince seistenisins, ciate 1,118,811 44,977 


The total receipts to date show a decrease of 
372,521 bales, compared with the receipts of last 
The total at each port is 
compared with the same date last 


year to the same date. 
as follows, 


year: 

This year. Last year. 
ey ue, bales. ae 1,052, 176 
obile, ++ 221,44 305,687 
Galveston, + 350542 489,680 
aon, « ee ke 
S| , 2 552 12,785 
Wferrin geen a page! 102,254 
orfolk, 491,619 555,70 
Other ports, ‘ 555,574 4 Ege 








The New York dry goods market was partly 
demoralized in the early part of the week by the 
decline in cotton. The weather also had a bad 
effect. There was a slight tendency to improve- 
ment toward the close, though the volume of 
business done has not been up to general expec- 
tation. A few of the prominent jobbers have 
done a good week’s business, sales being 
larger to date from the Ist inst than for 
the corresponding period of 1881. The market, 
on the whole, is quoted somewhat irregu- 
Prices hold firm on almost all staple 
Sellers are firm, but buyers anticipate a 


lar. 
goods. 
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decline. 
quiet, and fairly well sold up. 

much in excess of the demand. 
simeres and dress goods have a little more life, 
and some fair orGers were placed in that class of 
goods. Following is a list of the dry goods 
importations and withdrawals for the past week : 


Cottons, printing cloths and prints are 
Receipts are not 
Woolens, cas- 





Entered for Entered for 
—consumption.-— —-warehouse.—\ 
No. Pkgs. Value. No. Pkgs. Value. 
Manufactures of wool...... 1,015 $486, 481 334 $149,356 
Manufactures of cotton..... 1,691 4,914 250 76,800 
Manufactures of silk........ 1,038 708,748 120 102,211 
Manufactures of flax....... 1,750 367, 663, 591 103,349 
Miscellaneous manufactures 2,418 208,888 175 43,531 
MGtal-. csasacedsaecacas's 7,912 $2,376,694 1,476 $475,245 
No. 0, 
Potts Value. 
Total imports for the week............. 9,388 $2,851, 11930 
Total imports for previous week... ... 9,169 3,018,3) 


In addition to the above entered for consump- 
tion from direct importation, the following were 
withdrawn from warehouse: 











No. of 
packages. Value. 
Manufactures of wool...........eceeeeee 418 $169,021 
Manufactures of Cotton,......s..eeeeeee 517 142,173 
Manufactures of Baws.) ss cwels teaeraneee 222 187,496 
Manufactures Of SiHEi.5..4. Js cs cnes sock 588 III,151 
Miscellaneous.,... é Pires nn arrears atate pike 1,330 85,419 
3075 $695,260 
Direct imports entered for consumption. 7,912 2,376,694 

Total amount of dry goods duty paid for 

DABE WEEK. «och. cavcawanhsesa Tine cases 10,987 $3,071,954 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUS TAAL, REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week, 

EASTERN 

From Portland, Me 

peded travel, and trade is very dull in nearly all 


STATES. 
* Heavy snows have im- 
departments. The fishing business is very good. 
The lumbering prospects continue to improve, 
and a large business is anticipated. 





From Boston, Mass.: The leather 


dull, somewhat overstocked, and shipments de- 


market is 
creased. The heavy snow storms have interfered 
with the retail dry goods and kindred trades. 
From the same cause produce has advanced, 
notably eggs, which have taken a decided upward 
jump. The metal market, which last week de- 
clined on account of foreign troubles, has now 
recovered its tone, and it is expected that present 
prices will be maintained for some time to come. 
Arrivals of boot and shoe buyers have increased 
considerably. Total shipments of boots and 
shoes for the week from this market to places out- 
side of New England, 46,018 cases, against 
54,555 cases same week last year. 
ments since January 1, 220,728 cases, 
234,862 cases same time last year. 


Total ship- 
against 





From Providence R. I: 
ket is dull, 
Prices are nominal; 
56x60s at 336. 
same as last week. 
dull and sales light. 
at 12%c., and middling gulfs at 123c. 
hand is small. 


The print cloth mar- 
small. 
64s are quoted at 3}%c., and 
The stock on hand is about the 


the amount of sales being 


The cotton market is very 
Middling uplands are quoted 
Stock on 


The severe snow storm has interfered materially 


with the wholesale trade, which otherwise, would 
be good for this season. 





From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth mar- 
ket is quiet, very little activity being a tak 
Prices are nominal ; 64s are quoted at 3}3 
¥ of I per cent. 


3c., less 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: General grocery 
business is fairly active, and prices, as a rule, are 
firm. Coffee, however, is rather dull. Provision 
rates are unchanged, and a fair jobbing trade is 
reported. Potatoes are in demand, and choice 
lots, which are scarce, command good prices. 
The grain and flour market is dull, and prices 
are ranging low; some speculative demand, but 
very little for legitimate trade. Drug and chem- 
ical trade still continues steady, at fairly remuner- 
ative prices, and collections are made without 
much delay; no heavy demand is anticipated, 
but a fair spring trade is expected. 
material change in paints, etc., either as to price 
or business. Reports show very little change 


There is no 


. 4 . “4 2 
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from quotations of last week in the ruling prices 
of iron. Sales are reported of foundry iron at 
$26@$27 for No. 1, and $24.50@$25.50 for No. 
2. Foreign iron—English $21.50, Scotch $24@ 
$26. Mill iron (gray forge) is quoted selling at 
$23@ $24.50, according to brand. Muck bar is 
in demand and bringing $45@$46 at mill. 
Wrought scrap, $32@34; cast, $21@$21.50; 
old rails, ties, $30@$31.50; D. H.’s $32. A sale 
of 20,000 tons of new steel rails is reported re- 
cently made at $55 at works, cash transaction, 
but $58@$60 are the nominal quotations 
given; railway spikes 3.1@3.2c. The market 
appears steady, and business prosperous. West- 
ern iron bound sales small at $1.21 per gallon. 
The cotton market is very quiet, and prices are 
unchanged from last week’s quotations. The 
general wool trade is reported dull, manufacturers 
not being in the market at present to any extent; 
but we hear of the sale of a few large lots, and 
prices are quoted firm. No special activity pre- 
vails as yet in the general dry goods market, 
though deliveries of hosiery for spring orders and 
fall woolens to clothing manufacturers are noted, 
and white goods are still in some demand. The 
uncertainty as to the weather retards purchasers 
somewhat, but a hopeful feeling and general 
steadiness in prices may be said to characterize 
the present week. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa: The business situation 
here has not materially changed since last week. 
The weather has been unfavorable, and the coun- 
try roads are in bad condition. Still, a fair volume 
of business is being transacted. The nail card 
was again reaffirmed on Wednesday. Money is 


in fair demand, and bank funds are well em- 
ployed. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The continued favora- 
ble weather has had a good effect upon the dry 
goods trade, and the markets generally have been 
in good shape. Iron continues scarce and firm, 
witha very active demand. Each ofthe large stove 
manufacturing concerns are represented at the 
Manufacturers’ Conyention now in session at 
Cincinnati, by whom it is thought an advance on 
card rates will be adopted. Money is in abund- 
ant supply. Collections are reasonably good. 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: The season for pork 
packing has about closed, with something like 
130,000 fewer hogs killed this season than last. 
Prices are fluctuating, with a firmer feel- 
ing. Receipts of grain have fallen off, and 
prices are lower. Flour has declined, with 
light stocks in store. A hopeful feeling pre- 
vails, however. Whisky is weaker, in manifest 
sympathy with grain. Manufacturers are start- 
ing up. One of the encouraging events of the 
week was the formation of a new gas com- 
pany. The entire stock, $2,500,000, is re- 
ported to have been taken in one afternoon. The 
stove manufacturers of the United States are now 
in session here. It is understood that they are 
considering a marked advance on their goods. 
General business is quiet. Collections appear 
to be more easy, and money is plenty. 





From Chicago, Ill. Trade in all departments 
continues to improve. There is more activity in 
dry goods than at any time since the close of the 
fall trade, the buyers and orders coming princi- 
pally from the southwest, where the season is 
earlier than here. There is an active trade in 
hardware and agricultural implements, and the 
lumber business of the week is the best of the 
There is an improvement in the 
grocery trade, though not so marked as in dry 
goods. All indications point to a good, steady 
trade for the spring. Pork is weaker, and lard 
considerably lower. Grain is weak, with a 
decline in the last fortnight of toc. in wheat, 
5c. in corn, and 4c. in oats. The receipts 
were 107,604 barrels of flour, 185,111 bushels of 
wheat, 1,045,513 bushels of corn, 393,355 bushels 
of oats, and 162,391 bushels of barley. The 


winter season. 


shipments were 92,595 barrels of flour, 121,436 


bushels of wheat, 1,194,182 bushels of corn, 
595,202 bushels of oats, and 102,376 bushels of 
barley. The theory on the Board of Trade is 
that some of the heaviest holders of grain are 


| is a growing demand for spring goods. 


unloading. Money is easier, and the deposits in 
the banks are increasing. The clearings for the 


week were $41,453,513- 





from Peoria, fil.:| The weather for the past 
week has been mild and pleasant, and very favor- 
able for the retail trade. Many jobbers are east, 
buying spring goods. An early spring is indi- 
cated. 





From Evansville, Ind.: The somewhat de- 
spondent feeling which existed last week has given 
way to a better tone. Business has not improved 
much, but the anticipations are that a revival will 
soon take place. Collections are better, and a 
good spring trade is looked for. 





fiom Indianapolis, Ind. : The weather is favor- 
able, and trade is somewhat more active, but the 
country roads are still in bad condition, and col- 
lections are only fair. The outlock is for an im- 
proving trade. Money is easy. Real estate 
transfers are increasing, and building prospects 
are good. 





From Detroit, Mich.: There has been no 
notable change in trade at this point since the 
last report. A moderate business’ is being done 


in all lines, with prices firm and generally tend- 


ing upward. The weather has been auspicious 
and the collections good. Retail traffic has been 
large. The movement in produce is increasing, 
large receipts of grain tending to weaken the mar- 
ket, while large selling orders have helped break 
prices to an astonishing extent. Speculative 
business is increasing. Sales on ’change Thurs- 
day amounted to $1,200,000, the largest amount 
in years. Stocks in store are increasing. The 
movement in dressed hogs has about ceased. 
The provision market is firm, sympathizing with 
Chicago. 





from Louisville, Ky.: General trade for the 
week is without any special feature. Whisky is 
firm, choice brands advancing. Staple groceries 
are quiet, but steady. Grain markets are a trifle 
lower, but the demand is more active. A general 
good movement in miscellaneous produce, with 
firmer prices, is reported. The cotton market is 
a trifle irregular, and receipts continue very 
moderate. The demand for money is of a good 
average character. 


From Burlington, Iowa: Retail trade is good 
for the season. There is some improvement in 
the receipts of produce. The jobbing trade is 
picking up steadily. Collections are reported 
satisfactory generally. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: General business con- 
tinues steady in tone, though lighter in volume, 
and devoid of any especial features. Collections 
in general are fair. In banking circles the cur- 
rency movement is unimportant, the demand for 
money being such as to keep the interest rate 
firm. The weather for the past week has been 
unusually mild and spring-like. Wheat receipts 
for the week show a falling off, as compared with 
the preceding weeks, and shipments are corre- 
spondingly small. The market has been unsettled 
and weak in tone. 


From Kansas City, Mo.: General trade is 
quiet. .Under the influence of the remarkably 
mild weather, the leading markets are dull and 


weak. Collections average fair only. Money 
continues easy. 





From Omaha, Neb.: Spring-like weather con- 
tinues, and general trade is opening up early. 
Sales in all lines of seasonable goods are improy- 
ing. Roads are in good condition. Collections 
have improved some, and failures not as frequent 
as last month, the open winter serving to bring 
on the usual number of failures earlier. 





CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: Wheat declined 
Thursday, in sympathy with English advices, and 
barley and oats are strong at higher rates. There 
General 
business is fairly active. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 
From Baltimore, Md.: The oyster trade 
fallen away some this season. Last year 
capital of about $35,000,000 was used, given to 
14,000 hands, by houses in this line. Some 
question has been raised as to whether 
Chesapeake bay beds are inexhaustible or not t 3 
some authorities are of opinion that the popular 
oysters are diminishing. Few in the trade will 
deny that the ‘quantity and quality” of la 
have been below the average. It is said that 
young and spawn oysters are stolen from points — 
along the bay and transplanted in Long Island 
sound. The decrease has not been sufficient 
yet to affect the trade, and dealers think, with 
proper legislation, the previous reputation of 
Chesapeake bay bivalves can be retained for 
many years. The cotton market has been firr n 
Spinners are buying moderately, and middling is is ; 
quoted at 113(@117%c. Business in wheat ase 
corn export is almost nominal. A firmer feelin 
is noticed in the petroleum market, and refiner: 
are asking 73c. per gallon for cargo lots. Th 
provision market is active and prices 
Whisky is steady at $1.19@$1.20 for wes rn 
job lots. Prices in the cattle market ye an 
upward tendency. The iron market is un- 
changed. i 


From Norfolk, Va.: Trade is generally not so_ 
active. The trucking season is now approaching. 
A mild winter will, no doubt, soon advance the 
early crops. Heavy shipments are now ‘being — 
made daily, and will increase as the season — 
advances. The oyster business has been large, , 
and is now active and paying well. 
coming in fairly. The market is quiet, and col- 
lections are fair. Money is easy. 











very unsettled in this section, and busines 
the past few weeks has been only fair. Co! 
tions in the country are reported rather slow, 
caused principally by the bad condition of the 
roads. 3 ; a 





From Wilmington, N.C.: The went 
stormy. Cotton is dull and lower. Naval stores" 
are inactive. Corn is scarce and in demand. 
Provisions are firm at full prices. Peanuts a1 are 


eee. 


firm. The retail trade in all branches is goo 





From Charlestn, S. C: There was quite 
good business one in all lines here this wee 
The agricultural fair in progress has brought a 
large number to the city. Purchases generally 
are very light. Cotton and naval receipts are 
light, and the market is quiet in both lines. bs - 





from Savannah, Ga.- The weather continues: 
unsettled, but jobbers report their usual ord 
for spring. These are being filled cautiously, 
collections have not been as satisfactory as co 
be desired. There is an active demand for ros 
and prices are steady. There is no excitement in 
cotton, although all grades have declined 
The money market easier on good paper. 





From Augusta, Ga.: On account of the: on- 
tinued wet weather, the roads in the o Leal 


their preparations for planting, etc. A : 
quantity of fertilizers has already been sold, a L 
there are other indications that the usual amount 
of cotton will be planted this season. Genera 

trade for the past week has been fair. Grocers 
seem to be doing better than any other line. The 
authorities of the South Carolina Railroad are 
negotiating for the purchase of the Augusta & 
Knoxville Railroad, and it is said that the trade 
is about to be consummated. Cotton receipts | 
keep up tolerably well. Since September receipts 

here are nearly 28,000 bales less than at this date 
last year. 


ree 
r 





From New Orleans, La.: The panicky condi 
tion of the future cotton market and the suspensio \K 
of two prominent firms cause feelings of a if 
and a lack of confidence. The continued wet — 
weather and the impassable condition of i 
country roads lessen receipts of cotton and pr 
vent any material improvement in general. trad 
although indications point to an improvement i 
the near future, Collections average fair, 


























































From Memphis, Tenn. The agreeable change 
in the weather has caused a notable improvement 
‘in trade, especially among the retail dealers. The 
remarkable and unexpected decline in price of 
cotton is the topic of conversation, and has caused 
more or less uneasiness in financial circles. There 
is a large stock here, and speculators are about 
all on the bull side. Mercantile collections are 
very dull, and cotton factors complain that they 
_ will have heavy balances to carry until another 
season. Money is in good demand. 


_ From Nashville, Tenn.: General business is 
quiet. Cotton has ruled quiet, with light receipts 
and fair shipping inquiry. In live stock there 
has been a fair business for the week, with good 
receipts of cattle, but mostly of inferior grades. 
_ The flour and grain market are reported steady. 
Money is in fair demand and easy, with rates 
unchanged. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, Exchange selling on New 
é paper, per cent, York, per cent. 
» arena, et Piniicsnsee. 8 @IO 4% premium, 
Augusta, Ga.. rao $1@$1.50 discount. 
Fs Baltimore, Md.. ... 5%@6 Par@soc. premium. 
fe DOStON, MASS, .3).22... 624 5 @ 2c. discount. 
Beeburalay NY 2... <s:~. é 3 @ 5% 17@25c. premium, 
~ Burlington, TOW dcesoves @ I-10 premium. 
Charleston, S.C. .- 8 @ 1% premium, 
Chicago, Til. bb @:7 ar. 
se 6 @ Par, 
Hones Z @ I-Io premium. 
baa @7 ~~ «Par. 
++. Ipermo. 4 premium, 
7 -@ 8 I-10 premium. 
oa e Ind. 7 @8 1.50 premium. 
ton, Texas. .-. 8 @I0 ~@% discount. 
LIE we cou 54@ 6 M4 premium. 
mare @7 4 premium, 
-- 8 @10 $1 premium. 
te 7 OS. .@$1 premium. 
--. 6 @8 4 premium. 
‘ ft Z @8 $1.50 discount. 

g Loans tie Loos amas @to % premium. 
Montreal, ae OF -16@3% premium. 
Nashville, ae vet 2 per $1,000 
New ce saps Conn. ...... 6 @ Par, 

_ New Orleans, La - 6 @9 $2premium. 
Benton, Wain. cc.’ - 6 @9 &@% premium. 

Omaha, Neb...... .I0 @ $1 premium, 

- 7 @8 I-ro premium, 
ot e422 6 ‘1-20 to par. 
aioe @7_~=sO*PPar« 
are. @ % premium. 
gekiest=, « 546@ 3 
- 8 @ % premium, 
in Francisco, Cal....... 6 @7 1oV%ge. premium, 
Rovennah, Gav. % y @ H@% premium, 
utara! 
2 Io premium, 
. 64%@7 1-10 discount. 
© 6 @7 Y% premium, 
hy O.:@)8. . Par, : 
- 7 @8 144@34 premium. 
mee (5 @ 6 








MERCANTILE FAILURES 
3 AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


Ld 


There were 159 failures throughout the United States 
reported to BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease 
of 35, as compared with the preceding week, and an increase of 
- gover the corresponding week of last year. Although less in 
number, the failures were of much greater importance, 
particularly among the cotton and grain commission merchants, 
William R. Preston & Co., of New York, Beadles, Wood & Co., 
of New Orleans, being forced to suspend, and Ben Gerson & 
n, of New Orleans, to ask an extension. The Upshur Guano 
i Company of Norfolk, Va., also suspended. Among the other 
failures of note were P. L, Freneau & Co,, importers of 
_woolens, and Andrew D, Hunt, stock broker, New York, and 
_ Evans, McDonald & Co., wholesale dry goods, Fort Wayne 
Ind, The New England states had 28 failures, an increase of 1; 
middle states 34, a decrease of 9; southern states 46, a 
_ decrease of 1; western states 45, a decrease of 17; California 
and the territories 6, a decrease of 9; Canada and the 
Provinces 11, the same as last week. In the principal trades 
_ the failures were as follows: General traders 29; grocers 26; 
_ dry goods 12; liquors 10; shoes 9; clothing 8; drugs 7 ; produce 
and provisions 6; manufactures 6; furniture 5; hardware 4; 
_ butchers 4; jewelers 3; cotton 3; tobacco and cigars 3; fancy 


- goods 3. 


ALABAMA, 
_GENEVA.—C, S. Yarborough & Co., general store, are 
reported to have failed. 
~ GURLEYSVILLE.—Charles B. Joplin & Co., general store, 
have been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities $3,000; nominal 


assets $3,500. 

; ARKANSAS. 
"WALNUT BEND.—Morris_ Barker, 
Biaacer, has assigned. Assets $950. 


= : CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES.—Edward Arzaga, stoves and tinware, has 

igned. 

FRANCISCO,.—The liabilities of Altschul, Seller & Co., 
olesale crockery, who failed on January 4, are about $140,000, 
d assets $80,000, of which $45,000 is stock and $35,000 out- 
‘ings. They offer 4o cents at three, six, nine and twelve 
hs, indorsed notes, 
AN FRANCISCO.—James W, Burnham & Co., carpets and 
ure, have assigned to D, W. Walter, S.-W. Fuller and 
Osborne. Liabilities $47,500; assets $41,000. 
FRANCISCO.—B, Frohman, boots and shoes, has been 
ed, and failed. 
N RAFAEL.—H. Gumpertz, clothing, is advertised to be 
ut by the sheriff, 





general store and 


BRADSTREET’S; 


COLORADO. 
DENVER.—Andrew J. Childs, picture frames, has assigned. 
Liabilities $5,182 ; nominal assets $6,210, 
DENVER.—Jacob Daniels, hotel, has assigned. His real 
estate is mortgaged for $4,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MYSTIC.—F. C. Smith, woolen manufacturer, has failed. 


Liabilities $16,000 ; assets very small. 
WATERBURY. — Rogers Brothers, 


assigned, 
DAKOTA. 
MANDEN.—F. M. French, contractor, has assigned. 
WILMOT.—David Faribault, dry goods, etc., has failed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON,.—Brown & Clagett, dry goods, have as- 
signed. Liabilities about $14,000 ; nominal assets $12,200 
WASHINGTON.—Abraham Strauss, clothing, is offering to 
compromise at 30 cents. On January 7 he transferred his real 
estate for $4,000. . 


meat market, have 


GEORGIA. 

BOWMAN.—A. P. Elliott & Co., grocers, are asking an 
extension, 

CONYERS,.—Clemons & Petty, general store, are offering to 
compromise at 25 cents. Liabilities $2,800 ; assets $3,000 

MILLEDGEVILLE.—Mapp & Sanford, dry goods, have 
assigned. They had been in business nine years. 

TALBOTTON.—W. A. Daniels & Son, general store, have 
failed and been attached. ; 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO,.—Jacob Meyer & Brothers, wholesale notions 
have compromised at 60 cents, 

CHICAGO,—At a meeting of the creditors of Sibley, Dudley 
& Co., wholesale grocers, the assignee presented a statement 
showing unsecured liabilities $230,736 ; assets $193,974—of which 
$70,000 is merchandise and $118,000 bills and accounts receiv- 
able. The committee advised the acceptance of 50 cents. 

GRAYVILLE.—G. W. Cline, general store, has assigned to 
T. P. Butler. 

KEWANEE,.—Frederick Wurm, baker, is reported to have 
sold out and assigned. Liabilities $600 ; assets $300. 

PEORIA.—Ellis & Bean, grocers, have assigned to Charles 
A. Cornwell, Liabilities about $3,000; assets about $1,500. 


INDIANA. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE.—J. J. Darter, grain, has failed. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE.—C. W. Elmore, elevator, has as- 

signed to George W. Paul. Liabilities $5,000. 

FORT WAYNE,.—At a meeting of the creditors of Evans, 
McDonald & Co., wholesale dry goods, etc., held in New York 
on the 8th inst., the statement presented showed liabilities 
$185,846, of which $120,347 was for merchandise. The nominal 
assets aggregated $189,816, consisting of merchandise in stock 
$44,420; goods made and in process of making $22,458; ma- 
chinery $4,000; open accounts of firm $95,000; open accounts of 
factory $15,325; bills receivable $8,113 ; fixtures $500, The real 
value of the assets was placed at $94,816. A proposition was 
made to pay 4o cents, secured, with interest, at six, twelve and 
eighteen months, but this was not received with favor, A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to thoroughly investigate the 
affairs and report to the creditors, who think that an offer of 75 
cents on the dollar should be made. The firm sold out on the 
gth inst. 

FORT WAYNE.—M. A. Webb, wholesale paper and trunks, 
has been closed by the sheriff on executions for over $3,000, He 
was a partner in the firm of Evans, McDonald & Co., who have 


failed. 
IOWA. 
AMES,—E, Barstow & Co., drugs, have assigned to William 
Greely. 


BARSTOW.—E. Barstow & Co., drugs, has assigned to Wm. 
Wheeler. 

CLINTON.—John B. Shafer, saloon, has failed. Liabilities 
$1,908; assets $1,065. 

DUBUQUE CITY.—Henry J. Baules, grocer, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

MARSHALLTOWN.—Moriarty, White & Co., grocers, re- 
cently out of business, have assigned their books, accounts, 
etc., to T. Binford. Liabilities $9,377; nominal assets $5,556. 
The assets are regarded worth about 30 cents on the dollar. 

REASNOR.—R. W. Davis, dry goods, has failed. Liabili- 
ties $4,000 ; assets about the same. 


KANSAS. 
BURLINGTON.—T, J. Goodwin, grocer, has assigned. 
CORNING.—A. W. Harris, hardware, has failed, and set- 
tled at 50 cents. 
WINCHESTER.—Goff & Howland, general 
recently failed, owe $17,000; actual assets $14,000 


$6,200. 
FOR INEE WGI. 
HOPKINSVILLE.—Garnett & Detreville, general 
have assigned to M, Lepstine. 


LOUISIANA. 


BONNET CARRE.—E. E. Babin, general store, has failed 
and sold out. 

JEANERETTE.—E. Fontenet, restaurant nnd grocer, has 
failed and gone out of business, 

NEW ORLEANS.—Beadles, Wood & Co., commission cotton 
and tobacco, have failed. They were carrying, it is reported, a 
large quantity of cotton for customers who failed to respond 
with margins. The liabilities are said to be $75,000. The 
business was established in 1872 and flourished until 1878, when 
they asked an extension of sixty days, and paid up in full, since 
which time they have run along smoothly until now. 

NEW ORLEANS,—A meeting of the creditors of Ben, Gersen 
‘& Son, cotton factors, was held on the goth inst., and the firm 
asked an extension of one and two years, which was granted by 
all the creditors present. The senior partner has been in busi- 
ness many years, and was long regarded as a prominent 
merchant, . 

NEW ORLEANS.—Nicholas H. Moody, gents’ furnishing 
goods, has assigned. Liabilities $10,257 ; assets $6,507. 

NEW ORLEANS,.—Page & Moran, wholesale boots and 
shoes, have been protested and closed by the sheriff. Unfavor- 
able rumors have been in circulation for the past two months 
regarding their condition, They became embarrassed in 1878, 
and compromised at 25 cents. 

NEW ORLEANS.—W. H. Smith, boiler maker, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

OPELOUSAS,—Joseph Block, general store, has been at- 
tached for $26,000. 


store, who 
; preferences 


store, 
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PLAQUEMINE.—Eugene Ahern, saloon, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 
SHADY GROVE.—James H. Stanley, general store, has 
failed. Liabilities $5,000; assets $2,000, 
STAR LANDING.—Robert Coquille, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff, 
MAINE. 


BANGOR.—E. A. Buck & Co., boots and shoes, have failed. 
Liabilities $40,000; assets about $15,000. It is thought that 
there are private assets of J. L. Buck which can be got hold of, 
and the creditors have decided to put the firm into insolvency. 
They had been in business since 1870, 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE,—At a meeting of the creditors of N. Jahn & 
Co., grocers and ship chandlers, held on the 6th inst., Washington 
Kelly was appointed receiver, and will wind up the business, 
Liabilities $2,400 ; nominal assets $1,600 

BALTIMORE.—Schmier & Co., manufacturers of boots and 
shoes, have assigned. The liabilities are about $15,000; 
assets consist mainly of machinery and accounts. 

ELKTON.—J. M. Terrell, butcher, has failed. 

FORESTVILLE.—Wilkinson & Co., general store, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.—John T. Kelly & Co., clothing, have failed. 
BOSTON,.—The creditors of William C. Mills, boots and 

shoes, have accepted his offer of 25 cents. ~ 

BOSTON.—At a meeting of the creditors of E. A. Robie & 
Co., produce, they showed liabilities $5,100; assets $1,700, and 
offered 25 cents. 

BOSTON.—Thayer & Collier, provisions, have failed, and 
will settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Warren & Platt, leather, have failed. Liabilities 
$38,000, of which $11,400 is to Warren's father; nominal assets 
$15,000, They began in July, 1875. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT.—C, P, Moran, furniture, has failed. 

CHELSEA.—David S. Plummer, grocer, has settled at 20 
cents. Liabilities $12,000; assets $3,000 

FITCHBURG.—R. H. Tarwell, provisions, has been peti- 
tioned into insolvency. He offers 25 cents. 

GEORGETOWN, —The creditors’ petition in insolvency 
against Little & Moulton, shoe manufacturers, has been dis- 
missed. 

GROVELAND.—A, H. Parker, grocer, has been attached. 

HOLLISTON.—Charles W. Denley, dry goods, has failed, 
and the property has been sold by the mortgagee. 

HOLYOKE.—M. W. Bartlett, grist mill, has called a meeting 
of his creditors. Liabilities $36,436, of which $30,000 is to Mr. 
Lamb, of Northampton, who offers other creditors 50 cents. 
The assets are estimated at $19,643. 

LAWRENCE.—N. H. Banfield, hotel, has been attached. 

LAWRENCE.—Thos. Griffin, grocer, has been attached. 

LYNN.—H. H. Hollis, shoe manufacturer, has failed, -Lia- 
bilities $9,000, 

LYNN.—William J. Larrabee, stoves, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 

MARBLEHEAD.—Joseph Graves, 4th, grocer, who recently 
failed, owes $9,000; the assets are nominally $13,000, of which 
$10,000 is in accounts, many of which are uncollectable. 

MILLVILLE.—The Sutton Valley Company, John C, Scott, 
agent, woolen manufacturers, has been attached. Liabilities 
about $26,000 ; assets small. 

NORTHAMPTON.—F. R. Cardinal & Co., grocers, are 
going to close up business. They offer 50 cents cash, and ask 
an extension on the balance, 

SPENCER.—W. C, Bemis, market, has been attached, and 
will go into insolvency, Liabilities $1,600; no unsecured assets. 


MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC,.—A. Sundt, grocer, has been closed up under a 
chattel mortgage. Liabilities $1,000 ; assets $300. 

LOWELL.—John Roberts, boots and shoes, has compro- 
mised at 50 cents. 

MUSKEGON.—Miller & Miner, grocers, were closed under 
an attachment on a claim of $250, 

SHERIDAN.—A. B. Connor, drugs, has been foreclosed. 


MINNESOTA. 

APPLETON.—Palmer M. Scott, general store, drugs, etc., 
has assigned. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—T. B. Murray & Co., cigars, have assigned 
to James E, Murray. 

MOORHEAD.—A. A. Le Bon, jeweler, has failed. 

WATERVILLE.—H. J. Carlton, agricultural implements, has 
assigned. 

ZUMBROTA,.—Cary Brothers, grocers, have assigned. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

BRANDON.—R. S. & W. P. Maxey, general store, have 
failed. Liabilities reported at $40,000. It is said they have sold 
out their stock to their commission merchants, and have called 
a meeting of creditors. 

HAZLEHURST.—John W. McMaster, general store and 
hotel, has assigned, Liabilities $10,000 ; nominal assets $11,000 ; 
preferences $900. 

NATCHEZ.—C. L. Holden, grocer, has been sued for $12,000. 
In January he gave realty mortgages for $17,500. 

SCOOBA,—James Haughey, drugs and groceries, has as- 


signed. 
MISSOURI. f 

ARLINGTON.—T. J. Harrison, general store, is reported to 
have failed. Liabilities $8,000, 

SEDALIA,—Wheeler & Van Camp, dry goods and crockery, 
have assigned. They began in April, 1880, 

ST. LOUIS.—Michael Cullen, merchant tailor, assigned on 
the 6th inst, to Patrick J. Cunningham. Assets $2,693. 


NEBRASKA. 

ALEXANDER.—T. J. Holt, general store, has failed. His 
property was largely mortgaged. 

OMAHA.—Richard Sieman, brewer, is reported to have left 
town, leaving $1,500 unsecured debts, He transferred his 
property to secure about $3,000 before going away. 

OMAHA,.—William B. Smith, stairbuilder, has failed. He 
previously gave a realty mtge for $1,600. 

TEKAMAH-L. Young, restaurant and grocery, has failed. 
The assets are reported small. 

WAHOO,—John McCullock & Co.,, general store, have failed, 
with large liabilities. They have a branch store at Clear Creek, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ACWORTH.—Cady & Walker, woolen 
recently attached, owe $1,000; no assets. 

EAST CANAAN.—Mary E, Sanborn, millinery, 
attached. 


the 


manufacturers, 


has been 
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NASHUA.—Clem, D. Towne, bedding manufacturer, has 
assigned. Liabilities about $40,000, besides mortgages on real 
estate. 

PEMBROKE,.—Daniel Richardson, clothing, has been at- 
tached for over $3,000 


NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN,—James H. Wriggens, grocer, has failed, Liabil- 
ities $1,800; actual assets $400; preferred claims $380, 

NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN.—John P, Cole has been appointed receiver for 
Henry J. Growtage, greenhouse builder. 

BROOKLYN,.—Charles G. Giebel, tobacco and cigars, is 
offering to compromise at 20 cents. 

BROOKLYN.—J. P. Judge has been appointed receiver for 
Michael C, Vallely, liquors. 

BROOKLYN.—Charles Mathison, furniture, has assigned to 
James E, Doherty. 

BROOKLYN.—The liabilities of Charles L. Thomas, boots 
and shoes, who recently assigned, are $5,100; assets estimated 
at $3,600. 

BROOKLYN.—Thomson & Turnbull, boiler makers, as- 
signed on the 8th inst, to E, W. Emerson, giving him a prefer- 
ence for $1,855. The other liabilities are about $350. The 
assignment was the result of a disagreement between the part- 
ners. It is thought the assets will realize $3,500. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—V. L. Locklin, gloves, is reported to 
have failed. 

LE ROY,—Henry Samuels, clothing, who. recently assigned, 
owes $4,683 ; assets $3,992. Sal 

LITTLE FALLS.—G. H. Goerchims, market, has assigned, 

LYONS.—C. & H. Van Aukin, grocers, have been closed by 
the sheriff on executions for $600 in favor of their father. 

MORAVIA.—George H., Shimer, dry goods and clothing, has 


assigned to John G. Birney, with preferences for $1,065. He 
opened a branch last fall in Elmira, @ 
NEW YORK CITY.—Mark Bloomingdale, mining stock 


broker, suspended on the 7th inst., but subsequently settled at 
50 cents, and was reinstated in the New York Mining Exchange. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Butler Brothers & 
Co., produce, show liabilities $19,087 ; nominal assets $8,095 ; 
real assets $6,714. 

NEW YORK CITY,.—Forsythe & Co., butter and cheese, 
assigned on the 6th inst. to John A. Waddell. Liabilities $1,781; 
actual assets $1,116. 

NEW YORK CITY,—William A. Hawkins and Clarence 
Brainerd, trading as P. L. Freneau & Co., importers of woolens, 
assigned on the 6th inst. to George C. Dutcher, giving the fol- 
lowing preferences: H. J. Cullen, executor of the estate of 
M. Freneau, $30,218; Pendle & Waite $15,843; J. Briggs & Co., 
$8,534; H. W. Mali $12,500; Ball & Wilson $2,587; Central 
National Bank and The Manhattan Co, $4,866; total $74,549. 
The liabilities are about $160,000, and the assets are nominally 
$175,000. Mr, Freneau died December 10, 1880, and they pur- 
chased his interest July 1 last, on which there is still due over 
$30,000. They have had a considerable load to carry. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Andrew D. Hunt, stock broker, sus- 
pended on the 7thinst. He was a very active trader, and was 
caught short of Lake Shore and Denver & Rio Grande stock. 
His liabilities are reported at $40,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—August Loning, jeweler, assigned on 
the 7th inst. to Bernhard Freund, giving preferences for $900. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Leopold Masius, trimmings, assigned 
on the 8th inst, to Moses Frunkenheimer, giving two preferences 
for $2,936. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edward Moore assigned on the 1oth 
inst. to George N. Bannister, giving three preferences for $950, 

NEW YORK CITY.—William R. Preston & Co,, commission 
cotton, grain and flour, assigned on the gth inst. to Cyprian 
Preston, giving preferences for $24,391, of which $15,000 was to 
Rebecca Preston, $8,000 to M. P. Fargo, and the balance to 
clerks, The failure, which was a great surprise, was received 
with general regret, and it is hoped that it will be only 
temporary. The firm were reported to have been carrying 
40,000 bales of cotton, some wheat, and were on both sides of 
the market.on lard to the extent of 6,000 tierces, and the 
heavy decline in cotton forced their suspension. The firm say 
there cannot be very much loss, as they margined up to the 
market up to Wednesday, as the loss will be on Thurs- 
day’s decline. The business has been established many 
years, originally as Fenner & Hardenbergh. Mr. Preston 
entered the firm about 1865, and subsequently became the capital- 
‘st. He had large means, and was interested at times in several 
houses in Evansville, Ind.. Memphis and New Orleans. He 
was very popular, and was a director in the Continental National 
Bank. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Edward Soloman, 
surviving partner of Joseph Soloman & Co., jewelry, show lia- 
bilities $6,678 ; nominal assets $6,891 ; actual assets $4,824. 

PATCHOGUE.—F. S. Rockwell, teas, has been sold out by 
sheriff. Liabilities about $1,200; actual assets about $4oo. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,—Wilkinson & Childs, drugs, have as- 
signed to Charles Morschauser, with preferences for $179. 

ROCHESTER,—M, Newdale & Son, florists, have assigned. 

ROME,.—G, T. Jones, boots and shoes, has assigned, with 
preferences for $3,140. 

SYRACUSE.—Mary H. Fay, toys, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

SYRACUSE.—Moses Jacobs, clothing, offers 50 cents. 

TROY.—The schedules of C, H. Rising & Co., millinery, show 
firm liabilities $37,724; nominal assets $32,018; actual assets 
$8,141. The individual property of Mr. Rising is valued at 
$29,500 ; mortgaged for $28,000, 

UTICA,—Williamson Spruce, who assigned ,on January 30, 
shows liabilities $5,456; nominal assets $6,981; actual assets 
$4,409 ; preferences $577. 

YONKERS.—Waring & Newman, manufacturers of hats, 
assigned on the 4th inst. Liabilities $12,000; assets about 
$5,000. They had been in business only a few months, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

CATAWBA.—The Catawba Manufacturing Company has 
failed. 

FAYETTEVILLE.—T. H. Sutton, grocer, has assigned. 

OH1LO. 

CANTON,.—L. C. Moore, fancy goods, assigned on the 7th 
inst. 

CINCINNATI,—H., Stuhlreyer, furniture manufacturer, has 
assigned to Julius Water. 

CLEVELAND.—J. P. Moore & Co., teas, who recently as- 
signed, owe $3,924; assets $278. 

LIMA.—M. P. Myers, grocer, 
McKenzie. 

LONDON,—P. Eglehoff, grocer, etc., has failed. 


has assigned to W. L, 
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MANSFIELD.—R. A. De Forest, dry goocs, and De Forest & 
Rheinhardt, general store, have been closed by the sheriff. 


TOLEDO.—S. D. Chamberlin, grocer, has assigned to J. D | 


Chamberlin. 
WESTON.—G. W. Buell, marble, has failed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADFORD.—A. R. Stewart & Co-, jewelers, who assigned 
last month, are offering to compromise at 39 cents. 

ELK LICK.—C. L. Peters, general store, has assigned. 

GREENVILLE,—R. Truran, tailor, has been closed by the 
sheriff on executions for $2,200, 

PHILADELPHIA.—E., Bailey, hotel, is advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff on the 13th inst, 

PHILADELPHIA,—J. C. Eldridge & Co,, commission pro- 
duce, have compromised at 80 cents cash, and are out of 
business. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The photograph gallery of the late 
Thomas G. Hilliard is advertised to be sold out by the con- 
stable on the 13th inst, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Martin Nichols, flour and feed, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Nolan, manufacturer of cotton 
and woolen goods, was sold out by the sheriff on the 6th inst. 
The mill brought $59,c00, against which there are mortgages 
for $51,000, realizing $8,000 net toward the trust mortgage of 
$58,121. 

PITTSBURGH.—M. J. Hines, dry goods, who recently 
assigned, owes $4,000; assets $1,500. The stock is beimg sold 
for the benefit of crgditors. 

PITTSBURGH.—In New York city it is said that the New 
York syndicate, who hold the option to buy the stock of the 
Siemens-Anderson Steel Company, have made a proposition to 
the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Bank at Pittsburgh, as the 
chief crecitor, to furnish money to operate the works. To 
secure the unsecured credjtors, it is proposed to issue $250,000 
preferred stock at 6 percentum, the present mortgages to stand 
” as they are, and secured creditors to hold on to their collateral, 
and not use any force until the expiration of the time agreed 
upon. It is claimed by members of the syndicate that they 
would never have put any money into the business if they had 
known as much as they do now in reference to Mr. Anderson's 
indebtecness. They claim that what capital they have invested 
is so well secured that their loss, in any event, will be small, but 
do not, however, propose to put in more capital to go toward 
satisfying the judgments against the company. There is said 
to be an action pending now to have the proceeds of the sale of 
the works paid into court and civided among the creditors pro 
rata, 

PLYMOUTH.—Owen N. Jones, grocer, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. Liabilities $2,000; assets small; preferences $900. 

POTTSTOWN.—The habilities of Jeremiah Schaffer, grocer, 
are estimated at $11,000. His assets consist chiefly of real 
estate in Berks county, valued at $6,000, upon which there is 
an incumbrance of $5,000. He recently sold out to his son, and 
has since been offering to compromise at 20 aSents. 

SEWICKLEY.—Thomas Chamberlain & Co., general store, 
are reported to have failed. 

SOMERTON.—John T. Murfit, coal, lumber, etc., is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET.— Kehoe, Barth & Co., provisions, 
assigned. 

PAWTUCKET.—Henry S. 
under an attachment, 

PROVIDENCE.—E. C. Allen, surviving partner of Greene & 
Allen, manufacturing jewelers, has assigned. Mr. Greene died 
last December. 

PROVIDENCE,—A, J. Carroll, tailor, has assigned, 

PROVIDENCE.—Rufus B. Lawton, stucco worker, 
assigned. 

PROVIDENCE.—Charles Snow, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed to Arthur Burt. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

BLACKVILLE.—G, T. Andrews, general store, has failed, 
and gone out of business. 

BLACKVILLE,—James Kelly, 
mised at 25 cents. 

CHARLESTON,—Loeb Brothers, dry goods, have assigned. 
They began in July, 1878, claiming $6,000 capital. 

COLUMBIA.—Raw!ls & Wilhalf, general store, have failed. 

PROSPERITY.—Francis Bobb, general store, is offering to 
compromise at socents. Liabilities $5,500; assets $3,000. 

; TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS.—Bejach & Brash, dry goods, are offering to com- 
promise at 35 cents. Liabilities $67,000; actual assets $30,000. 

MEMPHIS—Hugh Esch, tobacco and cigars, has assigned. 
Liabilities $8,000; assets $7,000. 

MEMPHIS.—L. Lewin, dry goods, has assigned to John H. 
Wright. Liabilities $7,091. 

MEMPHIS.—Joseph Mulcahy, grocer, has compromised at 
50 cents. 

MEMPHIS.—Joseph Traxler, dry goods and clothing, has 
assigned to Nathan Bach. Liabilities $2,181. 

TRENTON.—Miss Jane K. Jarrell, furniture, has assigned. 
Liabilities $5,000 ; nominal assets about the same. 


TEXAS. 
ANDERSON.—J. H. Cannon & Co., liquors, have failed. 


BONHAM.—D. P. Lanius & Co., dry goods, have assigned. 
BRAZORIA —A, Heinze, general store, has assigned. 


UTAH. 

SILVER CITY.—P. L. Rreiges, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $4,500, nominal assets $3,500; actual assets about 
$2,000 ; preferences $1,700. 

VIRGINIA. 

MIFFLINBURG.—J. J. Christian, clothing, hats, etce., 
been sold out by the sheriff. 

NORFOLK.—The Upshur Guano Company, fertilizers, has 
suspended. In December Mr. Upshur, the president, mace a 
statement showing liabilities $125,000, and assets $260,co0, con- 
sisting of cotton and other collections $120,000 ; stock on hand 
$r10,000; real estate and factory $30,000. The company was 
incorporated December 1, 1880, with a capital of $200,000, of 
which $100,000 was paid in. 

WISCONSIN. 

LA CROSSE.—J. G. Robbins, hotel, has assigned to S. B. 
Oatman. 

FOND DU LAC.—Kalk & Kent, drugs, have assigned to M. 
W. Seymour. Liabilities $12,000; assets $10,000; preferred 
claims $10,0co, 


have 


Lawton, teas, has been sold out 


has 


general store, has compro- 


has 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
FREDERICTON.—J. G. Connolly, grocer, is reported to 
have assigned. Liabilities $1,200; assets about $600. 
ST. JOHNS.—Charles King, grocer, is reported to have failed. 
Liabilities $2,000; assets small. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX,.—George Jameson & Co., commission merchants, 
have assigned. Liabilities about $1,000; no assets. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
BRANTFORD.—John Orchard, dry goods and clothing, has 
assigned. 
COMANDU.—Thomas Woods, general store, has assigned. 
HAMILTON,—William Robinson, restaurant, has assigned. 
KINGSTON.—Ruttan & Baillie, boots and shoes, have as- 
signed. 
ST. THOMAS.—G. A. Branton, grocer, has failed. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
COMPTON CENTRE.—J. B. M. St. 
shoes, is offering to compromise. 
MONTREAL.—Aumond & Co., 
compromise at 35 cents. 
MONTREAL.—Duranceau & St. Pierre, dry goods, are offer- 
ing to compromise at s0 cents. 


Laurent, boots and 


dry goods, are offering to 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


IDAHO. 


BOISE CITY.—The First National Bank has elected John 
Lemp president, in place of J. H. McCarty. 


ILLINOIS. 

ALTON.—J. W. & H. Schweppe, clothing and hats, have 
sold out to H, M, Schweppe. 

CHICAGO.—Barker, Henry & Co., 
R. L. & G. W. Henry succeed. 

CHICAGO,—E, F. Pulsifer & Co., commission grain, have 
cissolved. E. F. Pulsifer retired, and C. A, Pulsifer & Co, 
continue. 3 

EAST ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis Syrup, Glucose & Grape 
Sugar Company has been incorporated, Capital stock $80,000. 

PEORIA.—Isaac Walker & Son, wholesale hardware, have 
incorporated as The Isaac Walker Hardware Company, with an 
authorized capital of $75,000, paid in. 


INDIANA. 

ELKHART,—Abram Upp has been elected president of the 
Elkhart National Bank, in place of E. R. Herstetter. 

GOSHEN.—The City National Bank has elected Joseph H. 
Defrees president, in place of A, C. Jackson, 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Indiana National Bank has elected 
V. T. Malott president, in place of W. Coughlin. 

LOWA 

MUSCATINE.—Underwood, Clark & Co,, loan agents, have 
incorporated as The Muscatine Mortgage Company. 

WASHINGTON,.—The First National Bank has elected 
Joseph Keck president, in place of M, Everson, 


KANSAS. 

CIMARRON.—The Cimarron & Crooked Creek Cattle Com- 
pany has been incorporated, with an authorized capital of 
$50,000. 

HALSTEAD.—The Bank of Halstead has been incorporated, 
with an authorized capital of $100,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON,—The North National Bank has elected John B 
Wetherbee president, in place of G. Whitney. 
GRAFTON.—The Grafton National Bank has elected George 
H. Nichols president, in place of J. D, Wheeler, 


MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—M. P. Brown & Co., wholesale saddlery 
hardware, have dissolved. Brown, Hall & Co. succeed. 

HERSEY.—Gerrish & Diggins, shingle manufacturers, and 
D. F. Diggins & Co., general store, have dissolved, D. F. Dig- 
gins beiog the successor in both firms. 

MANISTEE.—Ruddock, Palmeter & Co., lumber, have been 
succeeded by Ruddock, Nuttall & Co. 

MUSKEGON.—Jacob Hetz, furniture, carpets, etc., has sold 
out to Montgomery, Vancer Werp & Hofstra. 

ZEELAND.—Keppel & De Roo, proprietors of Unity Flour- 
ing Mills, have dissolved, C, J. De Roo retiring from the firm. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL.—Granger & Hodge, wholesale teas and spices, 
have sold out to the Minnesota Coffee & Spice Company. 


MISSOURI. 

CLINTON.—The First National Bank has elected James M. 
Avery president, in place of J. G. Dorman, 

HANNIBAL.—The Hannibal Transfer Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $40,000, one-half paid up. 

ST. LOUIS.—J. E. Crawford, dealer in gents’ furnishing 
goods, has sold out to F. A Steer. 

ST. LOUIS.—P. P. Green, Wm. M. Lockwood and Samuel 
R. Newsom have formed a copartnership under the style of 
Green, Lockwood & Co., and have bought out Nave & McCord, 
wholesale grocers. 

ST, LOUIS.—S. W. Jacobs has retired from Jacobs Brothers 
& Hoffman, manufacturers of jeans clothing. The remaining 
partners continue under the same style. 

ST. LOUIS.—Miller & Stephenson, china, have incorporated 
as the Miller & Stephenson China & Glass Company, 

ST. LOUIS.—Pettes & Leathe, artists’ materials, have dis- 
solved, Henry B, Pettes & Co. succeed. 

ST, LOUIS,—The Christopher & Simpson Architectural Iron 
& Foundry Company has been incorporated, with a capital of 
$75,000, of which one-half is paid in. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
TILTON—The Citizens’ National Bank has elected Austin 
F, Pike president, in place of E. Davis. 


NEW YORK. 
BINGHAMTON.—Andrew J. Crandall, hotel, has sold out to 
I. W. Woodworth, 
BUFFALO.—Josiah P. Cooke, president of The J. P. Cooke 
Manufacturing Company, is dead. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Lunt Brothers, ship chandlers, and 
Lunt, Locke & Co., produce, have Cissolved. 


lumber, have dissolved. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—Gustavus Rauchfuss, of G. Rauchfuss 
& Son, importers of human hair, is ead. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Hale & Mulford, manufacturing jew- 
elers, have dissolved. L. J. Mulford retired and S. W. Hale & 
Co. continue. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William E. Lawrence, of W. E. Law- 
rence & Co., dry goods, cied on the 6th inst. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The speeial partnership between 
Spelman Brothers, notions, and George S. Moulton has been 
dissolved by limitation. Spelman Brothers continue. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Elijah Stiles, manufaeturing jeweler, 
died on the 8th inst. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Madison Square National Bank 
has been organized under the state laws, with an authorized 
capital of $200,000, W. W. Cryder is president. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Valentine & Co., varnishes, «have 
incorporated under the same style, with a capital of $250,000. 

ROCHESTER.—S. B. Roby & Co., saddlery hardware, have 
dissolved. H, W. Cary retired. 

SYRACUSE.—A. W. Palmer & Co., wholesale and retail 
clothing, have dissolved, A, W. Palmer continues under the 


old style. 
OHIO. 


MASSILLON.—John E, McLain has retired from The 
Massillon Bridge Company, and John C. Darst has been 
admitted. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA,—Deveney & Hitzeroth, iron founders, 
have dissolved by the death of Joseph Deveney. Christopher 
Hitzeroth continues under the same style. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John R. Shannon, of Ellwood, Shannon 
& Co., teas, is dead. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas & Nelms, manufacturers of 
brushes, have dissolved. Nelms, Whiteman & Co. succeed, 
with Charles J. Thomas as special partner for $15,000 to 
December 31, 1885. 

PITTSBURGH.—John F, Havelotte & Son, merchant tailors, 
have dissolved, 

PITTSBURGH.—Mills, Murdoch & Co., printers, have dis- 
solved. Murdoch, Kerr & Co. succeed. 

SHARON.—R. H. Parker & Co., wholesale notions, have 
removed to Youngstown, Ohio. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—The City National Bank. of Williams- 
port has elected Bodo Otto president, in place of H. L. Holden, 


TENNESSEE. 


PULASKI.—The National Bank of Pulaski has elected N. 
Smithson president, in place of W. T. Ballantine. 


TEXAS. 
CORSICANA.—Jester, Prendergast & Co., bankers, have cis- 
solved. Jester Brothers succeed. 
VERMONT. 
LYNDON,—The National Bank of Lyndon has elected L. H. 
Quimby president, in place of H. Chase. 
WISCONSIN. 


BELOIT.—The Citizens’ National Bank has elected John 
Hackett president, in place of H. P. Taylor. 





BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





COLORADO. 

Fremont County Bank. 

DE . Colorado National Bank. 

PRADVICLE Nuch OnCeooS .....First National Bank. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BEAR TROR Dep circ scien sti American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 

Peas meh cise a tle peer R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 


Traders’ Bank, ; 
-Central Ilhnois Banking and Sav 
ings Association, 





IOWA. 
BURLINGTON oe ewacccn> Merchants National Bank. 
SIOU RAGE Van setdetesceriaes Sioux National Bank. 
STORM A RiRe yceeeeiess Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS..........:. Union National Bank. 
MINNESOTA. 
MARSHAT. cris amiaiste yates Lyon County Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MECREDIAN <4 cei mesa e siiantea Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CEP Woe eaeind cc rt cc Bank of Kansas City, 
NEBRASKA, 
ae heer w oete “Con Srcee Hopkins & Willard. 
INCOEING no cestieen ce ccers First National Bank. 
GAKLAND (Bart Co). ccc. Watson Parrish, 


NEW YORK, 


ames Baldwin & Co. 
- Watson & fey hart. 







FFALO . Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE. The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER .....55. . City Bank of Rochester, 
SRA © USB ics: an aaeiisie peeteirte Third National Bank. 
WATERTOWN, vigs ces nop 0 Jefferson County National Bank 

OHIO, 
CANTON ia. cehneke nee scar G, D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND 5 2.necs cs stoaman Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
eRe ar peeet manatee Fifth National Bank, 
REN re a 
PITTSBURG 





PITTSBURGH (South Side), . Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN ..........++ R. E. Fraser, 
TENNESSEE, 
NASHVILLE: 2) os deweanesss Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS ie aasesucae = :...-First National Bank, 
TEXAS. 


City National Bank, 

. Garrett & Key, 

.-Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 

.- Williams & Bonner, 

CISCO Od Waco National Bank. 
UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY.........Deseret National Bank, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN ............ Second National Bank. 
PARKERSBURG .. .+..Second National Bank, 

























































fitt LORS. 


Otis Broruers & Co., 


STANDARD HYDRAULIC AND STEAM ELEVATORS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


No, 348 BRoapway, NEW YORK. 





FERTILIZERS. 


BAKER & BRO, 


Established 1850, - 


1g bts : 


No 218 Pearl Street, New York, 
COMPLETE MANURES. “ 


Fer Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, Orang se 
Trees, and every farm crop. ara 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and arcs 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it requ 
and in the correct proportions. Wonderful results have b 
obtained by their use. ‘AA’? Ammoniated Superphosp! ; 
‘* Pelican’”’ Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above from pat 
bone, Strictly Pure Ground Bone, Prime Agricultural Chemi- 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts interesting 
to planters mailed on application. ck 





D glide than COMPLE TE MANURES 
FREE FROM ODOR. z's, 
Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CROPS. " y 
Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed ° 
GEORGE B. FORRESTER, ey A 
188 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 





ERUVIAN GUANO, 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano import » 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and quit e 
For particulars and prices apply to 


M. HURTADO, 63 Pine St., NEw York. 
3 
[Successor to Hopson, HurTapo & Co.] 


We Now Offer For Sale 
O. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO 


FROM THE LOBOS DEPOSITS, 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate - Lime, said Gua 0 
having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD IRVIN & 
who are ete the consignees igh akan Guano. This ¢ ‘Guano 
contains about 5% per cent. of Ammonia an 

Phosphate of Adi IMPORTED DiRECT FROM PERU PERU 


VOSS BROTHERS, 
. 50 SouTH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 











BALTIMORE COMMISSION. — 














J. I. MrppLeTon. J. W. Wittiams. 


I. MIDDLETON & CO., 


* COTTON AND SOUTHERN ERO DUee 
COMMISSION MERCHAN 


No. 25 SoutH Gay STREET, BALTOne Mp 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of spots : do 
futures in Baltimore, New York ane Liverpool, pa 


£0. T. GAMBRILL & CO,, 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, _ 
No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, M 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CasH ADVANCES on p 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on “ere 


SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSIOL 





WV. Fj. HOOSTON &aeGe 
MERCHANDISE 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA S?., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid d lo em. 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, ee and all inds 0 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consigni 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 





NEW YORK COMMISSION, — 


Geo. H. Krause. WILiaM G, Mars 7 
£0. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN ; 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold — 
direct to manufacturers, 





A. KENT SCO: 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


POOLE, KENT & CO., A, KENT & CO 
CHICAGO, TEE. St. Louis, Mo, 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and Prov 
Buy and Sell Future Opto on Margins in either of aes 


markets, 
13 New Street, New York, 


te 
REPRESENTING 


M.S, NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, ‘Curcaco. } 
"Ta. 70a Se 0) a 
WAS. O. CORN & CO., } 
Grain and Provisions, ty 

No. 47 EXCHANGE PLace, NEw YoR 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. — 





Hl. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


















































NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
LJENRY 


GENERAL 


= 
‘ 


~ Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


hy Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 


CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


Merchandise through 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





Lucius Hopkins SMITH, 


- Gustavus C. Hopkins. 
Amos T, Dwicut, Special. 


HARLES D. MILLER. 


&£ CPEINS, DWIGHT & CO., 


\ COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 


. Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
; contracts. 








ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 


fee eT MEIN el LG EO. 5 
2 Cotton Commission Merchants, 
» 


_ COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


pecial attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
ps. contracts. 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIaT SCHROEDER. 


hase & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


‘Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
a 


contracts. 


. 








“Louis Moyo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
; i/. OUIS MONO, FR., & CO., 
te Commission Merchants, 


o. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. 
J fJACAULAY & CO., 
- Commission Merchants, 


No. 22 Witiiam Srreet, NEw York. 


Particular attention ven to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


» 
A. J. Macautay. 





JPIOBERT MOORE & CO., 
a4 Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for 


the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 








CLOHNSTON BROS., 
7% Cotton Commission Merchants, 
TON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts, 





ROBERT W. GOLSAN. J. H. Fartey. 


: LW. FARLEY. 
iene h ie Y-& CO., 

Cotton Commission Merchants, 

No, 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


P, O. Box 3909. 


Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
, Celivery of Cotton. 


GS TABER HOYT & CO., 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 








4) 


FF. CRUMBIE, 
ny: COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
Special attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
% ¥ COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. . 
Member of Cotton Exchange. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New YorkK. 
attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 





R. PRESTON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
6 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
-future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


© 





HENTZ & CO.,| [ EVERINGHAM & CO., 
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MEMPAIS COMMISSION. 

















late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 


Ws. M:; Prick, - - - <« 
D late of Marmaduke & Brown, 


.W. MARMADUKE, - -— - 


C ity M , SiG), PRIOR 2 lw eh al we “a of den rif & on 
‘ ~ er a ormerly Sec’y ‘reas, St. 
ommission Merchants, LesLiz MARMADUKE, eee Conon Going, Ca. 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Pree: MARMADUKE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 14. SouTH COMMERCIAL St., ST. Louis, Mo. 
Consignments and orders have our personal attention, 


COL SACO, 
COMMISSION 
PROVISIONS AND COTTON, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Lap apa 


Special scarespancace regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


GRAIN, 





DWARD A. DRIVER & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR, 








Lhe LO LOA CO: 
: BROKERS, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 21 N. Malin St., St. Lours, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 


Epwarp A. DRIVER. 





OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 


Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 





Noni BARACK, 
COTTON BUYER, 


No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 








YELD, LINDLEY &°CO,, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore, 


Epwarp M, FieLp. JouHN P. TRUESDELL. Pore C. TEFFT. 
Danie A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


go La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OWMAN & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for q 
cash, or future delivery on margins. ST. LO UIS, MO. 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 


South Gay Street, 


gets Street, 54 \ 
be Char We ALTIMORE, Mp, 








OSS, STRONG & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 


aa 
E. B, STRONG, <0 > REYNOLDS. 


NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 








S. D. FOSS. 








I, E. GLENNY. ‘ ATWOOD VIOLETT 
(eee & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 

No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





Established 1865. 
H. LARMINIE & CO., 


* Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. Buy and sell futures on margins, 
W. RUMSEVY & CO., 


Shape 
“COMMISSION, 


Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
. (ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





tes id ROE Mert AOE 


No. 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 
General Cotton Business. 

Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co. 








Henry HENTZ, N. Y., J Commendam. 
BEER, 


el ane 
° COTTON, 
Oil and Oil Cake, and Meal Merchants, 


NEW ORLEANS, 
Orders for future delivery executed in New Orleans, New York 


and Liverpool. 


No. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 





GOLDY .& McMAHAN, 


PROVISION DEALERS 
AND 


General Commission Merchants, 
No. 133 LASALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO ILL ISAIAH GOLDY. 
> . 


OLIVER M’MAHAN. 


eee et 





JOSIAH STILES. 
PERLEY G, STILES. AL BS ee Or 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 





ORTER, HOLDEN & CO., 
PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, TusaGe 


: REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 





J. D. PEET. PAuL SCHWARZ. 
A.ex. G. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y 


VON AENEIT A) | CRRA CL ORS 
G COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future deavery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 





WANDLER-BROWN CO., 
Grain, Seeds and Live Stock 
COMMISSION, 


Grain and Provisions for future delivery bought and sold on margins 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, No. 133 LASALLE STREET, | and Provisions in Chicago and New York, 
Rooms 24 & a and Room 17, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. CHICAGO, ILL, 
S Ss TA S&S BRO., 
0. KENYON & CO. moO rLoOoN BUYERS; 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through. Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
acvanece® made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 


Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON St., CHicaGo, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 








AVLY & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


urchase and sale of Cotton for 
ew Orleans and New York, 


ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
i COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy ard sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce, 


Special attention given to 
future delivery on margins in 








R. G, Busn. E. F, PERILLOuUX. 


USH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, New ORLEANS, LA. 


G. McLAURY & CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 


AND 4 
Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


CHICAGO, I... | correspondents in New York and Liverpool, 


Room 4, 












Special attention given to the purchase and sale of.cortracts 
for future celivery of Cotton on our market and through our 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt. E, F. GOLSAN, Manager. 


] eae BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $30,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S, H, BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos. O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O’Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co, E. F. GoLsan, Memphis, 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 





INCORPORATED. Paid up Capital, $28,000. 


EMPHIS BOARD OF TRADE 


286 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HUGH MCcCREA, President. 
E. A. KEELING, Manager. J. M. LANIER, Secretary. 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Grain and Provisions 
ON COMMISSION. 


Will make a specialty of executing orders for the purchase or 
sale of contracts for the future delivery of Grain and Provisions 
in the Chicago market, and for Cotton for future delivery in the 
New York market. Correspondence solicited. Send for circular, 





VIO Sse tad Lol ere G On, 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H, ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. 


Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 





Tait eee TOMS OCU. . 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 


No. 304 FRONT ST., MEMPHIS, TENN. _ 





(CHAS: To CURTIS 


Cotton Buyer, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Liberal advances on Cotton consigned to Messrs, WHITNEV, 
PouSLAND & Co., Boston, Mass. 





[yor GUNDELL & MAYHOFF, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
CoTToN BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans. 





J. T. FARGASON, Cc. C. HEIN, 

T. FARGASON & CO., 

* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 FRONT ST., 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 


J. A. HUNT, R, A. PARKER, 





A. PATON CO., 
Buyers of Cotton for Foreign 
Account, 
No. 5 MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
A. A. PATON & CO. (_ A.B. PATON, 


No. 409% North Third Street, er No. 28 Knowsley Build’g, 
ST, LOUIS, MO. ) r LIVERPOOL, 


& 





LEE MEPONTAINE = & GOs 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No. 116 SoUTH Marn St., St. Louts, Mo, 





A SOM ACL Lele day 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Watson & Co., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Watson & HILL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Cotton Buyers and Commission Merchants, 


{8 Advances on consignments to WATSON & Co., Liverpool. 








BUFFALO COMMISSION. 





[JERMAN F. HALL & CO, 
GRAIN DEALERS 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, Nev: 
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EW YORK BELTING AND 
PACKING COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 


In every form adapted to Mechanical Purposes, comprising 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEADING 
AND SUCTION HOSE, 


“TEST” HOSE.—This extra quality of Hose is made ex- 
pressly for Steam Fire Engine use, and will stand a pressure of 
4oo pounds per square inch. 

ANTISEPTIC RUBBER-LINED LINEN HOSE.—The 
lightest Hose manufactured for use on Hand or Steam Fire 
Engines. Will stand a pressure of 300 pounds per square inch. 

CAR SPRINGS of a superior quality, and of all the various 
sizes used, 

SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS for grinding and 
polishing metals. ‘The Original Solid Emery Wheel, of which 
all other kinds are imitations and greatly inferior. 


CAUTION.—Our name is stamped sag Seg on all our best 
Standard Belting, Packing and Hose, uy that only. The 
best is the cheapest. 


Warehouse: 37 & 38 Park Row, New York. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, TREASURER. 





Gf BASEL S WAS) Bi, CF CO,, 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 





py rae ae oa OO 


Manufacturers ot 
SWEETLAND CHUCK, 


NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


THE 





PROFESSIONAL. 


es) LLEN, 








HEMENWAY & SAVAGE, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 





5 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
/ YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 





& WHITE, 
Solicitors, 


AT NOBLE 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
Attorney, 


FLJENRY VW. 
CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO, 


Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C. Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York ; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





HARTER, 





| a ie A. FINKBINE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


403 COURT AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 





oe OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





ATHANIEL FOOTE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
47 POWERS BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 





HEPARD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, 


igh 


Collections promptly made. 


ST, LOUIS, Mo, 





CARSCALLEN, 
Barrister, Notary, &c. 
HAMILTON, Canapa, 





Ee esENS, McNAB & MULKERN, 
Barristers, Attorneys, &c., 
LONDON, Canapa. 





J (Piet GRU, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


44 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


‘es W, 


MADISON STREET, 





MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





ULOCH, TILT, McARTHUR & 
M CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


TORONTO, ONT. 
J. CROWTHER, JR. 


S. W. cor. Kinc & Cuurcu Sts., 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT, J. B, M’ARTHUR 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1882. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


WOOL, 





WOOIe a. 
and TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND’, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Subscription, yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
half-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





COKE 
A. A. Hutchinsoa'& Bros... sc.cesseraaaean eee 94 Fifth avenue. 
McClure 8 Coy.) vaiiainas ses Wares site eatioeer 14 Smithfield street. 
DISTILLERS, 
Jos. S. Finch & Co. .isentesces (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street, 
FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS. 
Robert Liddell. Ton.cascscecdest Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, 
Geo, A; Macbeth & (Co ..isc nsec eaease teak Lead Glass Chimneys. 
Rochester’ Tumbler. ‘Co... 556. <ccceeceos (Tumblers exclusively). 
IRON. 
Wr. (Clark '& (Cocca, ands > ccacees Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
J.iPaimterc& Song i ccecive citauiokcist Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co, (Limited)............0.00.- 23 & 25 Seventh street, 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 


Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.......cccssssececess P. O. Box 30. 
PLOWS. 

Breed & Edwards, 

SHOVELS, ETC. 

Hubbard, Bakewell &'Cos... ievcccesccsesce Dinwiddie street. 
STEEL 

Singer, Nimick /& 'Covic.sca: screteese oe aaetes 83 Water street, 
STOVES. 

Gra, Hueus:& Cos trcsenes sacencs 206 & 208 Liberty street. 


WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 
Beymer, Bauman, & Co. .cccssuncssauceerockcs 39 Fifth avenue. 
C. F. Wells & Co 70 Fifth Avenue, 





WIRE. 
Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor. Third & Bingham sts., S. S. 








BRA DST RIEEAgS: 


A Fournal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Lconomy. 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men, 


Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 


As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET'S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 



















POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW & BROTHERS, 


THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


~OLE SAE EAT EEE 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


BOSTON, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 





UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, . 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 
And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIps, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


(PE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Pas Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 


HATE BROWN & CO; 
WOOL | 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


REFERENCES: 
E. R. MuDGE, SAWYER & Co., 
PARKER, WILDER & Co., 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 





Boston, 





Established 1859, 





THE 


y Pete & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Ete, 


13 FEDERAL St., Boston, 
Warehouses; 418 Murray St., NEw York, 
109 LAKE Sr., Curcaco, ILL, 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN. 





EP WARD F¥. HAMMOND & CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 


LUMBER, 


No. 55 Kitpy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 


Jf ie BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR, 

8 CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 





SINGLE COPIES, 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 


New special edition just  pbewta exclusiveiy tor the under- 
1 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


WILLIAM SHAW. 
















KR. LEESON ONGee 
*LINEN THREAD 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 
FINLAYsSON, BOUSFIELD & Seep Sense Scotland; and THE 
FLax MILLS, Grafton, Mass. 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinn 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at ¥ 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of — 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 





S.B. M.L.B. M.L.B.&CO. B.&A, B.&A, - 
1800, 1845. 1856. 1867, 1881, 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, — 
BOSTON, MASS. ‘a 


The late firm was dissolved by the death of Mr. Nathan 
Anthony, June 12, 1881. The surviving partner, under the SAME 
FIRM NAME, will continue WITH A FULLER STOCK THAN 
EVER BEFORE the business which has been conducted with- 
ut interruption for eighty-one years, as 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


CUTLER® 


SKATES AND FisHinGc TACKLE. 





[AAvES & POPPELE, 


Importers and 
General Commission Merchants, 


No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited, 





OHN P. SQUIRE Vasa 
Packers of 
PORK, LARD, HAMS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD OIL, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
” AnD 39 NORTH MARKET Steeer’ { BOSTON, 





JOMN P. SQUIRE. [Established in 1842.] FRANK O, SQUIRE, 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. 





X/Ith VOLUME. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL - 
REVIEW. 


ROBERT P. PORTER, 
HENRY GANNETT, 


i Editors, 





The FeBRuARY number of The International Review will con- 
tain articles from the following well known contributors: 


IVAN PETROFF, of California, now the unquestioned authority 
on Alaska, will give the first published account of his last ex- _ 
plorations in that region, made under the auspices of the _ 
United States Government, in an article of unusual interest’ 
and value, prescne 4 

“ALASKA AS IT IS,” re 


JULIUS H. WARD, of Massachusetts, in view of the Webster 
Centenary, will contribute an elaborate article on Webster's 


relations to the constitutional life of the nation, in a 
“DANIEL WEBSTER TO-DAY.” bal 5 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, a delegate of the __ 
British and American Foreign Unitarian Association to the  __ 
a Consistory at Kolozsvar,’’ contributes ~* 

‘A WORD ABOUT HUNGARY,” i: 

* t 

AUSTIN BIERBOWER, of Illinois, counsel for Dr, Thomas 
in his recent trial by the Methodist Church for heresy, con- 
tributes a strong article showing the weakness and d: rs of | 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as well as its possibilities - 
and opportunities. It is a remarkably clear and lawyer-like — 
presentation of the case of . 
“DR. THOMAS AND THE METHODIST CHURCH.” 


RAFAEL A, BAYLEY, of the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, who has for seven years been collecting material for a 
history of our National Debt, presents the first official _ : 

“HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL LOANS OF © = 
THE UNITED STATES.” 's 
[This article is illustrated with a handsome double-paged ro 


diagram, } 

Jupce JOHN R. McBRIDE contributes an interesting view of 
the Mormon question, based mainly on personal knowledge, 
Judge McBride crossed the plains in 1846, was a member of mA : 
the 38th Congress, and afterwards Chief Justice of Idaho— _ 
resigning the Bench for the Bar—and for the last ten years | 
has practiced law in Salt Lake City, It is important to iw 
what he thinks of . 

“UTAH AND MORMONISM,” r% 


S. N. D. NORTH, Special Agent of the Census on Newspaper _ 5 
Statistics, treats this subject in a manner never attempted 
before in any eae or elsewhere, in his essay on | * ce 

“THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF AMERICA.” 


OSCAR WILDE'S POEMS and some Recent Love P i 
CLARENCE COOKE. ~~ mandates 
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mollis OF THE WEEK. 


The past week has been one of considerable 
excitement in the cotton market. The specula- 
tive element referred to last week for some days 
took control of the market, and forced down 
: prices for spot cottons from y4;c. to We. per 
pound in the American markets, and ¥%d. per 
keg Liverpool. After Thursday, the dread- 


; money matters in London were no worse, acheck 
was given to the downward course of prices, and 
Dae actual value of cotton began to be considered. 
In another column the cotton position is dis- 
cussed at length, the conclusion being that it is 
one of great strength. The markets closed steady 
and firm, especially for spot cottons. Middling 
uplandis quoted at 115gc. per pound in New York, 
decline of %c. in the week, and 6,4d. per 
pound in Liverpool. In futures the decline was 
much greater, and at one time was 55 points 
both in New York and New Orleans, and yd. 
per pound in Liverpool. At the close of Friday 
ket prices were higher, and May deliveries 
y vere quoted at 11.95c. (a decline of 18 points for 
he week) i in New York, while April-May deliv- 
s were 6;4;d. (adecline of only 3';d.) in Liv- 
rpool. The receipts continue very small, and 
amount to 71,295 bales for the week at the 
rican ports. At the twenty-six interior 
there are 20,000 bales, against 49,000 
ar, and 48,000 the year before. The 
held in these twenty-six towns have 
ed during the week over 8,000 bales, 
the actual net receipts from plan- 
for the week less than half what 


for the same week last year. The 
35 





d stock settlement day, when it was certain that | 


receipts at the American ports from January 1 
to February 17 have been very small, and would 
indicate great exhaustion of cotton in the south. 
They are as follows, compared with the receipts 
during the same period for the past twelve years: 
Receipts January 1 to February 17, 1882, 665,000; 
1881, 905,000; 1880, 912,000; 1879, 990,000; 
1878, 987,000; 1877, 852,000; 1876, 948,000; 
1875, 698,000; 1874, 1,031,000; 1873, 962,000; 
1872, 726,000; 1871, 1,026,000. 


The revised and corrected cereal estimates of 
the Agricultural Bureau at Washington for the 
crops of 1881 were made public on the 16th inst. 
They state that the falling off in the general 
yield was greater than for many years. For five 
years preceding 1881 the crops of the United 
States had met no widespread disaster. In 1875 
the quantity of corn produced was above the 
average, while that of wheat was below. In 
1874 the falling off was in corn, while of wheat 
there was an average crop. The aggregate of 
corn produced in 1881 is given at I,194,916,000 
bushels, grown upon 64,262,025 acres, or 1846 
bushels per acre. This represents a reduction of 
31 per cent. from the crop of 1880. The wheat 
crop of 1881 foots up 380,280,000 bushels, or 22 
per cent. less than in 1880. It is reported to 
have been raised on 37,709,120 acres, or 1075 
bushels to the acre, the lowest yield per acre yet 
noted for the entire crop. These totals suggest 
a comparison with those given by BRADSTREET’S 
October 8, 1881, in its report upon the wheat and 
corn crops of the United States. Reports to 
BRADSTREET’S, numbering 3,000, in response to 
inquiries sent. to all wheat and corn growing 
counties in the United States, enabled this jour- 
nal to present at that time the first comprehen- 
sive and conclusive returns on the two leading 
grain crops of the country for 1881. The follow- 
ing are the revised and corrected estimates of the 
Agricultural Bureau, published February 17, 
1882, compared with BRADSTREET’S returns, 
printed October 8, 1881 : 


TOTAL YIELD OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Bushels, 

Agricultural Bureau’s revised estimate. + 380,280,000 
BRADSTREET'S returns, October, 1881...... + 368,962,000 
Excess reported by the Agricultural Bureau..... 1,318,000 


TOTAL YIELD OF CORN IN THE UNITED STATES, 








Bushels, 
Agricultural Bureau’s revised estimate............+ 1,194,916,000 
BRADSTREET’S returns, October, 1881............++ 1,193, 641,000 
Excess reported by the Agricultural Bureau... 1,275,000 


Statistics regarding other grain crops by the 
Agricultural Bureau, as finally made public, are 
as follows: Rye, 1881, 20,704,950 bushels, 27 per 
cent. less than in 1880; area grown, 1,789,100 
acres, or 24;4 bushels per acre. Barley, 41,161,- 
330 bushels, a loss of 9 per cent., compared with 
1880; area grown, 1,967,510 acres, or 20;4 
bushels per acre. In BRADSTREET’S, October 
22, 1881, the outturn of the barley crop was 
placed at about 41,000,000 bushels, which proves 
to be but 161,330 less than the revised and cor- 
rected estimate now given by the Washington 
bureau. The product of oats in 1881, given by 
the government, is 416,481,000 bushels; 417,- 
885,380 bushels were reported in 1880; the area 
grown last year was 16,831,000 acres, or 24/4 
bushels per acre. Buckwheat, 9,486,200 bush- 
els, grown on 828,815 acres, or 11744 bushels per 
acre. The total product of all the cereals is given 
at 2,063,029,570 bushels, against 2,718,193,501 
bushels in 1880. This represents a decrease 
last year of 24 per cent. On the other 
hand, it is added that the total value of 
all cereals last year was in excess of the 
value of those raised in 1880. The values 
of the various kinds in 1880, in bulk, are 
thus given by the bureau: Corn, $759,000,000 ; 
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wheat, $453,000,000; oats, $193,000,000; rye, 
$19,000,000; barley, $3'3,000,000, and buck- 
wheat, $8,000,000; total, $1,465,000,000, against 
a corresponding total of $1,361,000,000 in 1880. 
The average value of corn advanced from 39,5; 
cents in 1880 to 63,5; cents in 1881, and of oats, 
from 36 cents to 46;4; cents. Wheat advanced 
from an average of 95 cents to $1.10 per bushel. 


The marked feature of the trade situation in 
the United States continues to be the unsettled 
condition of the grain and cotton markets. 
The prices of wheat and cotton have again 
declined. At the close a week ago No, 2 red 
wheat stood at $1.39, and last evening at 
$1.35. The decline in prices has been quite to an 
export basis, but European quotations are inclined 
to go off still further, and thus the tendency is to 
check the export movement, notwithstanding the 
precipitate decline on this side. Apart from the 
produce markets, the state of trade in the United 
States is without disturbing influences. We give 
place elsewhere to the careful opinion of the Lon- 
don Statist on the trade outlook. We believe 
the statement made regarding the prospects for 
the next twelve months to be altogether sound. 
This not simply because it agrees with our own 
previously recorded conclusions, but for the 
reason that the facts of the situation point in 
the direction indicated. Our dispatches from 
the leading trade centres, summarized elsewhere, 
continue to confirm this view. wes 


The New York stock market yesterday seemed 
trying to gain some steadiness after the turmoil 
it had been in for three days previously, when a 
heavy raid had been made on what are known as 
the Gould stocks, on Denver & Rio Grande and 
Louisville & Nashville. Most of the former 
were badly beaten down, Western Union and 
Missouri Pacific standing up best. Wabash and 
Texas Pacific, both stocks and bonds, were ham- 
mered down, especially the former. Denver had 
its worst day on Thursday, when it was tumbled 
down 7 per cent., but of this loss a portion was 
recovered. Hannibal & St. Joseph preferred 
dropped down 13 per cent. on a few sales, a 
block of stock having been thrown on the mar- 
ket, it was said, by a holder who had been hit by 
the decline in Denver. The raid on Louisville 
& Nashville was very determined, and quite suc- 
cessful in breaking down the price. The liqui- 
dation in the grain and cotton markets has had a 
demoralizing effect on the stock market, and a 
feeling of general insecurity was spread by the 
tumble in the prices of the stocks referred to. 


During the week the politicians at Albany 
have been shamelessly bargaining with each 
other for the loaves and fishes which abound in 
the patronage of New Yo 
This, while the city is notoriously in need of 
legislation to provide the ways and means for 
increasing permanently the supply of water, not 
to speak of more general needs requiring atten- 
tion. It is one of the most astounding facts in 
the history of American politics that the party 
which has controlled the legislature of the 
Empire State during the greater part of twenty 
years should have done so little to give to 
New York city a sensible and stable form of 
government—one in which the representative 
principle should have free play, but under con- 
ditions which would prevent the hoodwinking of 
taxpayers through the juggling of accounts and 
other like devices. At present the patronage ol 
New York city, with its thousands of officeholders, 
engages the contending forces of New York, 
while the real interests of the city are grossly 


rk city’s government. 





neglected. In another place we outline the 
situation as to the imperative need of an addi- 
tional water supply for the metropolis. Words 
are inadequate to convey the full gravity of the 
situation, yet, as the Sw of yesterday remarked, 
the danger is that we shall have to wait for some 
great calamity in the future due toa lack of water 
before the Governor and the legislature will cease 
treating the question as a political matter. After 
being compelled to make such a statement, it 
would seem that the Si should be able to see 
that there is an exceedingly practical side to the 
The necessity of 
divorcing the conduct of city business from party 
If the Sun 
would have the Albany lawgivers give their 
attention to ‘‘the practical business” of provid- 
ing for the building of an aqueduct, and after 
that to deal with similar necessities in like man- 
ner, it cannot do better than to turn in with the 
‘*theorists”’ and and help to 
bring the civil service reform question to the 
front. 


civil service reform question. 


considerations is beyond dispute. 


‘* doctrinaires ”’ 


The London correspondent of BRADSTREET’S, 
whose letter is given elsewhere, brings into 
relief the significant fact that the English loan 
and stock markets, through the effect of con- 
servative influences, fairly escaped the con- 
tagion of the rampant speculation on the con- 
tinent. 
to the courage of the London press in putting 
out danger signals. Thus our well-informed 
contemporary, the Pall Mall Gazette, for its 
exposure of the hollowness of the Banque de 
Lyon et de la Loire, was threatened with a libel 
suit, but before the preliminaries were arranged 
the suspension of the bank was announced. The 
methods of this so-called bank illustrate how the 
rampant stimulated. The 
profits of the bank were derived from lending 
money in stock exchange business. 


This is to be traced, for the most part, 


speculation was 
Deposits 
were attracted by paying exorbitant rates of 
interest. As high as II per cent. interest was 
paid for a fortnight’s use of money to enable 
It is 
easy to understand that by the means indicated 


speculators to make good their margins. 


was made 
the London Aui- 
were offered to 


the desire for stock speculation 
well nigh universal. As 
lionist points out, facilities 


the smallest speculator who could scrape 
a few hundred francs together. It is plain 
that France is in need of banking laws 


whose enforcement will prevent the rise of 
similar mushroom the future. 
The moral is the same as that which has often 
been told before: The losses of the general 
public, unskilled in the ways of stock speculation, 
have gone to enrich the astute leaders in specu- 
lation. 


concerns in 


Our correspondent at San Francisco, writing 
under date of February 10, says: Rain set in 
last night, and the prospect for next season’s 
crop is improving. Should we have the usual 
spring rains, California will harvest the biggest 
crop yet. Some districts will undoubtedly be 
short, but, as a whole, the outlook is good. 


During sixteen anda half years $833,000,000 
of the debt has been paid off at an average rate 
of about $50,000,000 annually, and the $1,- 
548,000,000 now remaining will require over 
thirty years more at that rate, if we assume, for 
the present illustration, the practicability of so 
discharging it. The $1,347,000,000 for pen- 
sions to be paid in twenty-five years call for 
$54,000,000 a year, and the end will, admittedly, 
not be reached even then. 
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NEW YORKE’S WATER SUPPLY. 

The work of New York city, with its million 
and a quarter of busy people, is now carried on, 
strange as it may appear, on a short supply of 
The Croton aqueduct, which was built 
with a normal Carrying capacity of 70,000,000 gal- 
lons per day, has for some time been forced to carry 
95,000,000 gallons. It was in 1832, after ex- 
tended inquiry, that De Witt Clinton reported 
the complete adaptability of the Croton river as 
the source of New York city’s In 
the following year the first Croton commission- 
ers were appointed by the Governor, and the 
work was entered upon in 1834. On July 4, 
1842, the work was completed and the water ad- 
mitted to the city mains, the entire cost, includ- 


water. 


water supply. 


ing the purchase of land and water rights, having 
been $8,575,000. As indicated, the maximum 
daily capacity of this aqueduct was intended to 
be only 70,000,000 gallons, the original idea 
being that the water should never rise in the 
aqueduct above the spring line of the roof arch. 
To carry the 95,000,000 gallons now received 
each day the water is allowed to rise up into 
the arched roof of the aqueduct to within 
six inches of the keystone. When the Croton 
water first introduced the declared in- 
tention that each householder should 
have but one faucet, and this in the basement 
of his house, from which all the water for the 
household was to be drawn. This in 1842. Now- 
a-days each house must have a complete system 
of waterworks from the cellar to the topmost 
floor. In the general absence of meter it may 
be said that the use of water is beyond official 
It is, therefore, not surprising that, 


was 
was 


regulation. 
what with free consumption and waste, the de- 
mand for water in the high service districts of the 
city now amounts to 100 gallons daily per capita. 
At this rate the consumption for the entire city 
would be fully 125,000,000 gallons per day, 
while, as stated, the maximum which the aque- 
duct is capable of delivering is only a little over 
95,000,000 gallons. It is plain, therefore, that 
in spite of all that can be done to prevent waste 
New York city has now to face the imperative 
necessity of at once instituting measures to insure 
an additional and adequate supply. The question 
is so momentous that trifling therewith would 
be a crime. The census officials have brought 
into relief the fact that New York is to-day the 
first manufacturing city in the country. One of 
the conditions precedent to the growth and sta- 
bility of manufactures is an abundance of water. 
The tendency to the development of manufactures 
in New York is alone an overpowering reason for 
immediate action in the premises. But, beyond 
this, the growth of the city as regards dwellings 
and buildings for trade uses is of enormous pro- 
portions. Thus, during 1881, $47,784,670 was 
spent in the construction of new buildings. 
This is in excess of any previous year, as never 
before was the building trade in the city so 
active. More than this, with the present outlook, 
the activity of last year will be exceeded, if not 
surpassed, during 1882. During the year 791 
first class dwellings, at a cost of $18,482,550, 
were put up. From nine to ten millions were 
expended on apartment houses, the number put 
up being some 260, while the construction of 
a still larger number is promised for 1882. It is 
seen, therefore, from these facts that, as regards 
the further development of the city, the need for 
increased water supply is rapidly becoming more 
pronounced. In his report for the last quarter 
of 1881, Mr. Hubert O. Thompson, chief of 
the New York Board of Public Works, refers to 
_ the season of 1881 as the most remarkable one 
in the history of New York’s water supply. 
It appears that during the drouth of last sum- 
mer the drafts on the storage reservoirs, lakes 
and ponds in the seventy-two days from July 
20 to October 31 amounted to 5,760,000,000 
gallons, or an average of 80,000,000 per day. 
The evil of a partial suspension of the supply, or 
its reduction to the amount furnished by the 
Croton river, which was then probably less than 
10,000,000 gallons, was only averted by a resort 
to extraordinary measures for curtailing the con- 
sumption of water. This recital of ugly facts 
makes still more emphatic the need of immediate 
action in this mast important matter, 
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In the report of Commissioner Thompson, re- 
ferred to above, there is outlined what appears to 
be a comprehensive and feasible remedy for the 
existing embarrassment. In March of last year 
Mr. Isaac Newton was appointed chief engineer 
of the Croton aqueduct. Since then Mr. New- 
ton, aided by prominent consulting engineers, 
has been applying himself to a careful study of 
the situation, and has now concluded that the 
Croton watershed affords a supply ample for the 
needs of the metropolis for at least a generation to 
come. This conclusionis accepted by Mr. Thomp- 
son, who is of the opinion that, to carryout Engi- 
neer Newton’s plans, would push into the far dis- 
tant future the various propositions which have 
been made for obtaining water from more remote 
sources than the Croton. The plan referred to 
is to construct a dam across the Croton, near its 
mouth, thus embracing the entire discharge of 
the watershed, and adding about 23 square 
miles to the existing drainage area. ‘The reser- 
voir or lake formed by this dam would cover an 
area of over 3,600 acres, and would contain avail- 
able storage to the amount of about 32,000,000,000 
gallons, sufficient to supply the conduit with 
200,000,000 gallons per day for 160 days with- 
out recourse to the flow of the Croton. From 
this reservoir an’ aqueduct, mainly in rock tun- 
nel, would be run to the Harlem river, and 
thence to the Central Park reservoir. Eminent 
engineers, without consultation with each other, 
have in substance considered the propositions, 
and stated that the plan proposed by the chief 
engineer is not only practicable, but that it is the 
best plan for obtaining an additional water sup- 
ply for the city. The plan now proposed con- 
templates an aqueduct of about 250,000,000 gal- 
lons daily capacity, and the estimate for the con- 
struction is $14,000,000. 

The conclusion reached is that the resources 
of the Croton watershed fully and properly util- 
ized are ample for the needs of the metropolis, so 
far as the future can now be estimated. This 
definitely known, the authorities responsible 
should lose no time in asking for the needed 
legislation at Albany, and at the same time so 
explain and fortify their position as to guard 
effectually against a veto by the Governor. 


MOVEMENTS IN PRICES. 

The great law of Economics, that market price 
tends toward the cost of production, depends for 
its full realization in practice upon a perfect mar- 
ket. Such a market can only exist where both 
buyers and sellers are perfectly informed as to 
all elements entering into the problem of price, 
the most important of which are the quantity 
of any given commodity ready for sale and the 
It 
may be unnecessary to say that, in this sense, 
a perfect market has never been realized, and 
that, in consequence, actual prices have never 
continuously coincided with the cost of pro- 
ducing goods. During the last ten years, how- 
ever, such a market has for the great staples 
of commerce been more nearly realized than 
ever before. The agencies through which this 
result has been effected are three—facilities for 
rapid and cheap transportation, provided by the 
use of steam as a motive power; facility for the 
rapid interchange of ideas between remote locali- 
ties, a result of the binding of electricity to the 
service of human will; and, third, an agency not 
unfrequently overlooRed, the care and enter- 
prise of the business press and the commercial 
exchanges in promptly gathering commercial facts. 
As an illustration of the third influence may be 
cited the reports that have lately appeared in 
BRADSTREET’S upon the last and the prospective 
cotton crops. Thus, one may say that steam 
transportation, telegraphic communication and 
reporting enterprise have gone far to create a 
world-market with a single price list. 

It is of interest to notice the tendency of 
prices during the last half century, that being 
the period in which these agencies have been 
undergoing development toward their present 
state of perfection. The results of modern in- 
dustrial methods which such a study discloses 
are three: First, a marked fall in prices where 
previous high prices were the effect of high 
freights; second, a divergence in the movements 


prospect of its immediate future production. 
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of prices for agricultural and manufactured 
products, the former tending upward the latter 
downward; and third, an almost total disappear- 
ance of those violent fluctuations in commodities 
of prime necessity, which the commercial record 
previous to 1820 discloses, as also of the wide 
discrepancy in prices between local markets of 
the same country. 

Respecting the first point, the reduction of 
prices through the reduction of freights and risk 
is a matter so universally recognized that a pre- 
sentation of facts to prove it is unnecessary. The 
extent of that reduction, however, may be the 
source of some surprise. In the time of Henry 
IV. the cost of a salmon in Paris equaled the 
cost of a calf or a sheep. Coming down to the 
present century, the freightage upon grain be- 
tween Marseilles and Paris equaled one-half the 
price on the Marseilles market. Since 1830 
freight charges have fallen in France in the 
ratio of 45 to 5. In our own country, if we 
compare the rates of teaming in New England 
and New York before the introduction of rail- 
roads with usual railroad freights at the present 
time, it will be found that as many goods can be 
moved with $1 now as with $100 then. Upon 
the authority of Mr. Edward Atkinson, it is said 
that $1.25 will move sufficient flour and meat 
from Chicago to New York city to serve for a 
man’s subsistence during a year. In the history 
of prices in the nineteenth century, cheap trans- 
portation will be the most important element for 
explaining their many variations. 

For specific proof of the statement that agri- 
cultural and manufactured products are subject to 
divergent forces in the matter of price, the reader 
is referred to an essay by M. Alfred de Foville, 
which discusses the variation of prices in France. 
The result of his study is presented in the follow- 
ing tabular form, and indicates the changes in 
prices since 1820 for several classes of commodi- 
ties. In the figures presented the author has 
taken into consideration the fact of depreciation 
in the value of the monetary unit, estimated at 
25 per cent., and made corrections for it. The 
result is as follows : 





Real Real 
percentage percentage 
Agriculture— risein Se: He in isi 
Real estate tava easeecie cles veaaeiis © 187.5 
Animal fonda eee TAG 
Other foods... Hae “2.5 
Native wines. 109.0 ease 
Colonial products Sea 36.0 
Industrial products 
ROOM «cite ais pieia cio pains lela ng nein aaa 51.0 
Babrics....cd:ese.cservsccsescvsesece 62.5 
iChenseal a wep sactecpal oser biel css 59.0 
Warious Wb. cekatsaven dete rasan ade 25.0 


These figures, though they are full of interest 
and instruction, are somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. Why, for instance, may it with appro- 
priateness be asked, has the value of real estate 
risen more rapidly than the price of agricultural 
commodities produced upon it? To understand 
this fact, one must remember that the rise of 
real estate is due to two causes: The increase 
of the money income to the landowner, effected 
by the rise in value of agricultural products, 
and the fall in the rate of interest. 
land is always the money income derived 
from the land, capitalized at the current rate 
of interest; thus, the lower the interest—the 
yearly income remaining permanent—the higher 
will be the value of that ownership which 
guarantees the income. This element—fall in 
the rate of interest—does not affect the price of 
that which is produced upon land; hence the 
difference in the rapidity with which land and 
agricultural products raised upon it rise in value. 

Again, what explains the rise in value of meats 
and wines, regarded as agricultural products, 
when the price of other commodities produced 
upon land, as grain, is observed to have fallen ? 
This is probably due to the fact that France 
holds a natural monopoly in the production of 
wines, and prices are in consequence determined 
by considerations affecting the home market only. 
In meats also prices have not felt the influence 
of foreign movements, since, until within a few 
years, transoceanic shipments have met with no 
success. With grain, on the other hand, the 
French market has reflected the price list in the 
world’s market. This check in the natural rise 
of grain is due to the cheapening of freights 
upon foreign produced grain. 

The fall in the prices of the other commodities 
noticed in the table is traceable to two causes— 
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the application of labor saving machinery to th 
production, and the facilities provided for th 
transportation. ; 

If we turn now to the third fact noticed in the 
movement of prices during the last fifty years. 
there will be observed one of the most fee 
results of the introduction of steam transpo 
tion. Prices of those commodities necessa 
life have not only been rendered stable, bu 
existence of local markets, with widely diverge 
prices, has been placed among the things t 
were. For grain, at least, there is but 
market—the world. ’ 

Tt is a ‘mercentile maxim 1 ee the su 


ue up, khere’ must be an opportunity for g 
rid of the surplus by exportation. The 
for cheap transportation provide easy egres 
this surplus, and thus secures to the produ 
guarantee against ruinous prices as the resu 
an unforseen and abnormal abundance. 
On the other hand, a slight deficiency in 
article like food effects an abnormal increase 
price if there is no opportunity of supplyin: a th 
deficiency through importation. In the En 
debates upon the corn laws in the early 
this century, it was estimated, upon data 
nished by Mr. Tooke, in his “‘ History of Prices, a 
that a deficiency of one-sixth in the English 
harvest resulted in a rise of at least 100 
cent. in the price of grain. Another estim; 
by Davenant and King, for the close of the se 
enteenth century, corroborates this apparently _ 
excessive statement. Their estimate is the fol- 
lowing: ae 
For a deficit 


equal to 
TeIQ | 6.0/5 asnieie t0'e tinin siavole sid «aia a 


GaTOl.,. Sateeeeto shoe anteaters de vcenee senate eee 45-10 io a 


This could only mean misery and starvation 
the poorer classes in case of a deficient harves 
but free importation of grain and cheap transport 
machinery have set aside the fear of any such 
results. 2 

The effect of railroads and steamships up 
the uniformity of prices is even more marked. 
In France, for example, in 1817 the difference 
between the highest and the lowest pric 
grain in different parts of the country was 45 
francs. In 1847 the average difference was 
francs. Since 1870 the greatest difference at a 
time has been 3.55 francs. The same tender 
is observable if the prices be compared betw 
various parts of Germany. Re 

Between nations, too, the same tenden 
observable. The following table represents: 
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price, in silver gulden per hectoliter, of grain { fc 
various periods : ; 


England. France. Bel ora 





BPM ee ay te 10.25 7-35 

i ae ACS HON ce 9.60 7.61 y 5 % 
9.15 7-89 7: . 
9-4 7-84 9. 

dealaiawetet) clini ia . 8.59 9.24 


as this without recognizing that the margin for 2 
legitimate speculative business in grains is con 
tinually becoming narrower, and that, as | i 
conditions for a perfect market come to be m 


more contracted. Buyers must now maintain th 
income by increasing the amounts handled, si 
the hope for high rate of profits has passed a 

If a perfect market be desirable, as from 
consideration of honest business it is, it wo! 
seem that the element necessary for its existence, 
which ought at the present time to receive yet 
additional attention, is the gathering of comm 
cial facts. Every buyer and seller ought 
informed of all the movements in the commo 
in which he deals. This would be worth the 
tire Gannsee Court of Illinois in * icine ep cor- 
ners.” Itis perhaps not too much to say th 
as a consequence of our own exertions in 
we anticipate results most beneficial to legi imate 
trade. 





THE COTTON POSITION. — 

During the past week a further serious de 
has occurred in the price of cotton. The dec 
in actual wis cotton has been more mod a 


in the southern erie But the decline 


ture deliveries has been very OD 
ne 
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aout 60 points in New York and New Or- 
ins, and -fyd. in: Liverpool. 
This decline has been caused partially by the 
ettled condition of financial matters in Eu- 
but mainly by a determined raid on the 
‘ket by bears who sold the market down, and 
forced the speculative bull holders to sell 
As far as relates to the fight between 
e bulls and bears, whether the market goes 
> or,down—that is to say, whether the bulls 
n or the bears win—the legitimate cotton trade 
and the world in general may look on with in- 
difference and care little which side succeeds. 
But it is wise for the legitimate trade to remem- 
that fluctuations thus caused by wild specu- 
influences do not last long, and that at a 
future day, when the bears of to-day have squeezed 
out all the bulls, and have in so doing unduly 
depressed prices, they will then, if possible, set 
cure control of the actual cotton, and turn bulls 
and run up prices, and probably force them far 
above the actual value of the article. It is there- 
e well for regular cotton merchants, both deal- 
ers and consumers, to bear in mind the actual 
: position of cotton, as regards the supply on hand 
d the requirements for the next eight months, 
as in time these must be the controlling factors 
‘in prices. 
We have carefully examined the full and 
aborate circular of Mr. Thomas Ellison, of 
Liverpool, issued January 10. His statement in 
that circular that, with an American crop of 
5,500,000 bales, the world will have plenty of 
tton to supply all its requirements without 
seriously reducing the surplus stock, has created 
‘considerable excitement, and has had a good deal 
do with encouraging the bears to force down 
prices, and in frightening the bulls. While we 
- quite admit that Mr. Ellison is usually very cor- 
rect and careful, we must express surprise at the 
_ figures of supply given in his January circular, 
gt ened when compared with his own figures 
s given in his October circular. The discrep- 
icy is very great. He then estimated the sup- 
for the year forall Europe from sources other 
n America to be: 


fe 


fo 
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October Actual 

estimate, 1880-81. 

«+ »1,150,000 1,094,000 

+ 450,000 412,000 

5 en 360,000 

RSL ia. Gey ve mies ne ee's 1,960,000 1,866,000 


increase of 94,000 bales. 

Below we show the actual increase in imports 
r those of last year already received during 
three months between October 1 and Decem- 
31, 1881; also Ellison’s January estimate 
the increase that will be received in the remain- 
ig nine months of the year, say, from January 1 
) September 30, 1882, and also what would be 
total increase for the year: 


INCREASED SUPPLY OF 1881-82 OVER 1880-81. 
Imports Oct. Ellison's estimate 





Total 











to Dec.31. Fan. 1to Sept.30. for a 

Dndiasces:. + ron 72,000 259,000 336, 
cee eh SOO Baas 
59,000 56,000 115,000 
RROD at cists Diss 166,000 315,000 486,000 


which is 392,000 bales more than Ellison esti- 
ated the increase in October, and certainly 
seems extravagant. With the above increase, the 
total supply for Europe for this year from sources 
other than America would be 2,352,000 bales, 
against 1,866,000 bales in 1880-81, 1,928,000 
bales in 1879-80, 1,464,000 bales in 1878-79, 
1,529,000 bales in 1877-78, 2,219,000 bales in 
1876-77, and 2,206,000 bales in 1875-76. With 
such figures before us, we must say that Ellison’s 
ate for supply is too large. Again, in his 
res of supply from America, he changes his 
mate of consumption in America in an entirely 
‘warranted manner, say, as follows: 
fis estimate of October was 2,050,000 bales, 
inst 1,945,000 in the preceding year, or an 
rease of 105,000 bales; while in January he 
mates the requirements at only 1,980,000 
iles, or an increase of only 35,000 bales, and thus 
eases the supply of American for Europe by 
bales. This is cértainly wrong, as, by the 
: information from the most trustworthy 
the consumption in America promises to 
st 150,000 bales in excess of last year. 
nm, in his January circular, bases his fig- 
supply from sources other than America, 
above, and his figures for supply from 
an estimated crop of 5,500,000, with 
as - 
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the above mentioned allowance for American 
requirements, and thus shows that Europe can 
continue to consume, as he estimates, 128,000 
bales per week, and at the end of the year have a 
stock in Europe of 800,000 bales. It is evident 
that he has over-estimated (even with a 5,500,000 
crop) his supply from America by 115,000 bales ; 
and we should also put his over-estimate of 
supply from other sources at at least 110,000 
bales, which must reduce the European stocks to 
575,000 bales, against 1,541,000 in 1881, 
957,000 in 1880, and 667,000 bales in 1879. This, 
it must be remembered, is with an American 
crop of 5,500,000 bales. If the crop is only 
5,000,000 bales, the stock would only be 75,000 
bales. Weare, therefore, compelled to differ with 
Mr. Ellison when he says: ‘ Even with a small 
American crop, there will be plenty of cotton to 
supply the wants of consumers for the rest of the 
season,”’ and to insist that unless consumption is 
materially curtailed there is great danger of an 
actual cotton famine during the coming summer ; 
and that in any case there must be a scarcity, 
and with this scarcity there will be great danger 
of speculators getting control of the market and 
forcing up prices to any extent. We therefore 
again repeat that legitimate dealers in cotton 
should remember the actual question of supply in 
connection with prices, and should take advan- 
tage of the decline that has taken place and secure 
a good stock of cotton, and thus free themselves 
from being forced to pay fancy prices for cotton 
during the summer. Messrs. Smith, Edwards & 
Co., in their circular, issued at Liverpool on the 
Ist of February, write as follows: ‘* We incline 
to take the view that, if the American crop turns 
out only 5,500,000, there will be some danger of 
a squeeze in the autumn, * * * and we do 
not think any serious decline this spring would 
be justified with such a limited supply.” That 
was quite true then and is still more true now, 
when prices are 74d. and 4c. per pound lower. 


IMPORTS AND MANUFACTURES OF 
DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 

The chemical business in the United States has 
been properly grouped into four classes, when 
considered with reference to paying duties: 
1. Paints and colors, including white lead, 
Prussian blue, etc., affording a revenue of 
about $500,000 annually; 2. Soda, embracing 
soda ash, sal soda, caustic soda, bi-carbonate of 
soda, and other salts of soda, affording a revenue 
of about $1,000,000 per year; 3. Medicinal 
preparations, oils, etc., say $1,000,000; 4. 
Opium and other crude substances paying 
duties, from which chemicals, essential oils, etc., 
are made, giving an income of, say, $1,000,000. 
It will thus be noted that the revenue from 
drugs, chemicals, medicines, paints and colors is 
large in amount. In the existing tariff there are 
said to be about 430 articles included in the 
chemical product, drug and dyestuffs list. A 
recent paper read before the American Chemists’ 
Manufacturing Association states that about three 
hundred pay an annual duty under $10,000 each, 
thirty pay duty over $10,000 each, and about one 
hundred are exempt from duty. Inquiry among 
the trade reveals the fact that the city of Boston 
is more prominent as a port of entry for chemicals 
than it would be except for discriminating ocean 
freights in favor of that point. Vessels are more 
willing to carry chemicals in bulk to Boston for 
the reason that cargoes to that city are not 
so plenty. It is believed that owing to this 
Boston has increased her imports of chemicals 
one-half, though not ranking by far from being 
the leading city at importing the same. This 
increase in Boston’s trade has induced several 
New York chemical importers to establish branch 
houses at that city, which corresponds to the 
the peculiarity of the situation which caused some 
heavy grain dealers in this city to establish 
branch houses at Baltimore on account of the 
discrimination in railway rates to that point. 

Of opium, New York city imports four-fifths 
of the total quantity received in this country for 
use for medicinal purposes. San Francisco 
imports fully three-fourths of the opium received 
for smoking, and, it is shrewdly suspected, 
monopolizes all the smuggling done in that 
line. The four large quinine houses who 


their headquarters in New York. 


1882, 





manufacture that article in this country have 
It is not 
generally believed, as has been frequently 
understood, that by reason of their enormous 
capital they control the market and defy com- 
petition. Indeed, it is asserted of them that 
they have never yet raised their prices because 
of the opposition which they have met from 
time to time. The imports of German and other 
foreign made quinines into the United States are 
considerable each year. Reliable dealers here 
test their imports of such, place their own trade 
marks thereon, and sell the same as their own 
goods—their names being guarantee of purity. 
It costs less with freight added than American 
quinine—that is, sells for less to the trade here— 
owing to the home article being held to be a 
superior production. As is well known, a duty 
of 10 cents per ounce is demanded of Congress by 
the American trade on imported quinine. The 
question was asked of a gentleman prominently 
identified with the drug interests of the country 
if this demand is for the purpose of preventing 
competition or to enable home manufacturers to 
increase their profits; in short, what it is for. 
The reply was made that this duty is asked in 
order to enable American manufacturers to com- 
pete on eyen terms, as the duties they now pay 
on sal soda, alcohol and fusil oil discriminate 
He even professed to be willing 
to forego any claim for such duty of 10 cents per 


against them. 


ounce if said duties on the raw materials used in 
the trade were removed. 
novel position, and one which it is doubtful if all 
drug manufacturers would be willing to adopt. 


This is certainly a 


By a late mail we have received the annual 
report of the Bureau of Statistics of imported 
merchandise and entered for consumption in the 
United States, etc., for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1881. A careful analysis of the tables 
of imports of dutiable chemicals, drugs and dye- 
stuffs enables us to condense the same with 
reference to the quantities of each received and 
the value thereof for the last three fiscal years. 
The statement is interesting, as showing the 
enormous growth of our purchases in this line 
abroad: 
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046.15. This furnishes the following table, 
representing the total value of imports of drugs, 
dyes and chemicals during the years named: 






In 1879, value imported (free) his, cnhie seoik en's aaaz en $16,651,740 25 
In 1879, value imported (dutiable)................06 11,178,306 60 

Total imports chemicals, drugs and dyes, 1879.. 27,830,046 85 
In 1880, value imported (free)... .......... 0.002000. 23,770,435 26 
In 1880, value imported (dutiable).................6 13,499,085 16 

Total value chemicals, drugs and dyes, 1880..... 37,269,520 42 
In 1881, value imported (ree) - 23, 5605 046 15 
In 1881, value imported (dutiable). . 14,588, 493 15 





‘Total value chemicals, drugs and dyes, 188t..... $38,448, 448,540 30 

The increase in the aggregate imports during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1880, over that of 
the preceding twelve months, is thus shown to 
be a little in excess of 25 per cent. In the 
succeeding year, that ending June 30, 1881, the 
increase was not so marked, being but slightly 
over 3 percent. It will be remarked, however, 
that the increase of importations in 1880 was in 
perfect consonance with the general augmenta- 
tion of purchases both at home and abroad at 
that time. About 65 per cent. of the total dutiable 
imports of leading drugs, dyes and chemicals 
were received at the port of New York, about 12 
per cent. at Boston, and about 8 per cent. at 
Philadelphia, during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1881. 


cent, 


San Francisco received less than 2 per 
The imports included in the above are the 
dutiable receipts of alum and its derivatives, 
acids, aniline dyes, antimony, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, chemical salts, dyewood extracts, gelatine, 
glue, 
juice, lime and lemon juices, proprietary medi- 
cines, bi-carbonate, chlorate, bi-chromate, chro- 
mate and prussiate of potash, sulphate of quinine, 
sumac, cream tartar, etc. 

The tenth census shows that New York city 
as a manufacturing centre has a capital invested 
in chemical manufacture of $20,078,850, produc- 
ing $29,000,794 annually, while Philadelphia as 
a manufacturing centre has a capital of $17,634,- 
773, producing $20,115,314 annually. At a 
general meeting of the friends of the chemical 
industry, held October 26, 1831, it was reported 
that there were 31 establishments engaged in 





glycerine, infants’ food, licorice paste and 


manufacturing, including the chemical products 
used in the mechanical arts, in the United States. 
The capital invested, as given by the best obtain- 
































































































1879. 1880, 1881, 
Articles, 
Quantities, Value. Quantities, | Value. Quantities, Value. 
Nese Pounds, Pounds. 

Acids, all kinds. zs ess 135,543 $04,717 323,583 $127,223 172,034 $118,961 

Alum ..... j 5,961,057 65,708} 2,112,570 235435 2,086,950 22,331 
Ammonia . I "226,527 125,256 1,501,092 167, 4) 1,597,834 150,800 
Anilines 297,221 505,489 563,872 976,404 809,254 1,208,553 
Antimony 1,380,212 143,099 2,019,339 | 205,773 1,808,945 253,954 
ASH eStOd anttanemte rat ataeesieenirecssbier |i Uiasiver tis G24. Wate ee Pe nasties | a veaha os 69 
RIBAS Neate costes vctratsemaster ceietilcus fae) beet ceidade 250} 6 sccerese 7 ae | ae ee ae 315 
Barytas...ccscessssrececenecees 450,805 3,986 4,939,701 39,385 1,522,458 12,336 
Chemical salts (miscellaneous)..........-] see eeeee BOG, TSE sl vie waves re CO ya Ve ee A 342,247 
CIOLOLORMEe neces sven csetese 16 30 6 so 33 
Cobalt. vena. 75531 15,208 9,819 18,457 21,844 13,837 
Colladinn ar cuccwtases tee cnccer ss Saat eupe eietiase WE ceil oxic: 33 2 2 
Copper (sulphate) 2,552 123 2,750 14 20 ‘ 
Coralline and other drugs and dyes....-..| ss seueee CPSC ELL |. ip aebee BEG, Cae Mo. demtere ti aeLcee 
Ethers 892 70. 831 8 485 877 
Extracts .... c 4,001,807 354,782 7,050,328 559,462 7,034,574 601,663 
Gelatine, etc ; 206,854 99,592 314,263 130,155 379,835 141,261 
Glucose SIMA wisinie ica TOO, 244: Ne aris es EG OTA AN Ooretic aes « 107,370 
Glue.... fs 1,156,832 122,430 3,011,627 280,150 1,888,005 243/357 
Glycer! : 763,718 208,512 3,976,995 238, 3IL 6,699,531 51334 
Gums.. : 1,074,548 977,612 1,379,148 928, 684 1,370,259 I re 
Indigo (carmined). ni eM gaccussa |) oe BES eeecey Nee cc betooe | | sk ePrighicr 329 
Tafants! £000) ,<5-detsrecue esr vene rie 13,207 EESSAL TW 4 aera es, 24,981 
Tasecé lowerss.2 «3 .ocssweghnwe ua SEEN el oA rsh ioftlle sac os asa T2540 Meco ek & 21,497 
INSRCE POWOEL sates cercsniescs son's aa 57744 71,052 | seeveees 67,089 
Ldding j,. Ap raeer ace ee cars esas “OC! i oboe ascke) | =  cocrensrs 12 3 30 
Tron (sulphate).. Ano 481 1,450 151,490 995 
Lead (sulphate). . Ann 32 49 8 34 5 
RACONICE: sean dec aat ater ans 104,437 be 111,581 874,044 III,214 
Lime and lemon juice.......... - 5 37,185 68,729 54,403 506, 421 63,930 
Lime juice manufactures..... al cadnacodond ie") rsd! arte Rpled oe ee assy ees 7 
Lime acetate ........ SPP aR etre Oh te tree coke PDA mils octet ce ROE RI Ow vaign th ane 
Magnesia (sulphate). 2 33,661 35,268 388,365 41,904 
Medical preparations. . . 307,260 452,540 WE ed See 473,875 
Mercury (preparations) . 11,35. 3,022 | weveeeee 5,992 
Morphia and salts (oun ( 6,37 38,376 22,358 55,531 
Opium (smoking).......... 3 643,774 773579! 76,446 761,349 
Phosphorus... ..... nce 355743 Ja; 25G). |e Vehios Seer 52,113 
Potash (sulphate, etc. )- cst waged 1487 25,090 18,303,465 1,107,954 8,814,857 1,211,273 
Quinine Lee eral cer 627,322 ‘a im 
Root, dandelion. . ae =e 1,120 31,717 2,573 33,119 2,966 
Santonine........ Bus 189 1,158 595 3,246 482 « 2,317 
Soda (sulphate). oc 05 s.:esce.000 ss +++ | 294,177,217 4,451,717 360,301, 109 5,601,952 362, 858,43 5,513,577 
Strychnia (sulphate, ounces)... “a 13 44 3 6 130 
Sulphur (brimstone, cwts. ). Fede a 4,130 8,900 5,040 10 778 aa 6,781 
Sumac : Eyes 075 304,031 21,895,670 588, 911 13,667,892 409,400 
Tannin. ....... . Tipe) Lowigenge Wey ep eB eeste 15 
Tartar etryc.<. 76,168 110,560 252, 146 64,177 
Terra Alba (crud 33,250 6 
Tin oxides, etc.. 2,138 
Wafers (medicat 239 
Zinc (sulphate) I 

Total, chemicals, drugs, dyes, etc.f..]  .. ses aes EE,376/ 900: | oso yexces 





= Included in free list. 


The duties paid aggregated, in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1879, $3,433, 701-16, or over 31 
per cent. of the total value of imports; in 1880, 
$4,079,817.67, or over 29 per cent. of the total; 
and in 1881, $4,635,261.10, or over 31 per cent. 
of the value of the whole. The imports of chem- 
icals, drugs and dyes, free of duty, during the 
years named were: in 1879, $16,651,740.25 ; 
in 1880, $23,770,435.26; and in 1881, 23,560,- 


+ Totals exact ; 





figures in columns headed value, omit fractions. 


| able estimates, was $1,158,000, The value of 
the articles produced was placed at $1,000,000. 
The number of hands employed was goo, and the 
number dependent on them for support 4,000. 
By the returns of the tenth census it is shown 
that there are now 1,346 establishments, with a 
capital invested amounting to $85,336,856. The 
annual sales are $117,128,657. There are 29,435 
hands employed, and 586,089 tons of coal con. 
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sumed. The value of the materials used in 
manufacturing is placed at $77,237,281. This 
industry is thus shown to be among the largest 
and most important in the United States. In 
connection with this statement as to the extent of 
and the amount of money invested in drug deal- 
ing and chemical manufacturing, some statistics 
as to the disasters attendant upon the trade as a 
whole, including jobbers and retailers of chem- 
icals, drugs, etc., are of interest. Using round 
numbers and dealing in general terms, there were 
137 failures in this line during the calendar year 
1881. Of these, 10 were in New York city. The 
liabilities of these aggregated $2,476,488, and 
their assets $730,447. The extraordinary size of 
the liabilities in proportion to the assets is largely 
due to there having been one failure alone with 
over $1,600,000 of debts, and small assets. Out 
of New York city there were, during the twelve 
months noted, one failure in this line in Chicago 
with about $150,000 liabilities, one in St. Louis 
with about $80,000, one in Cincinnati with about 
$60,000, and two others with about $60,000 
liabilities each; in all, outside of New York, the 
heavy drug and chemical failures numbered five, 
with total liabilities of $410,000, and aggregate 
assets about 30 per cent. of that sum, or $123,000. 

The remaining failures, 122 in number, were not 
for sums on the average in excess of $5,000 each, 
with assets amounting generally to about 30 per 
cent. of the same. This gives total liabilities of 
122 firms, in round numbers, $610,000; assets, 
$183,000, or, total liabilities of the 137 drug 
and chemical failures in the United States during 
1881, $3,496,500, and assets $1,036,450. 


THE ADRIAN BOND CASE. 

Recent developments in the finances of the 
city of Adrian,*Mich., furnish a practical illustra- 
tion of a very important point in the law of 
municipal bonds. It appears that the city of 
Adrian was, or was thought to be, in need of 
additional water works. As is usual in such 
cases, the proposition was to borrow the money 
required. To this end a vote of the people was 
taken on the proposition, the result of the ballot- 
ing being an approval. The election occurred in 
October, and the sum named was $150,000. The 
formal authorization by the City Council, a con- 
dition precedent to the issue of legal bonds, had 
yet to be obtained. Adrian has a youthful 
mayor, Thomas J. Navin by name. The state- 
ment comes from our correspondent at Adrian 
that in November Mayor Navin sought to have 
the Council pass a resolution authorizing an 
issue of the bonds to the amount of $75,000. 
The move did not succeed. Matters went on 
quietly until recently, when suddenly 
inquiries were received from eastern money 
centres as to the genuineness of water bonds of 
the city of Adrian which were in the market. It 
was then seen that Mayor Navin, through col- 
lusion with or by hoodwinking other of the city 
officers, had issued the bonds, and that the whole 
amount authorized by the vote of the people 
($150,000) had been negotiated. It seems, how- 
ever, that evidence of irregularity came to the 
surface before the bonds had reached the hands 
of the public. Here the matter stops. 

While a hunt is making for the missing mayor 
a law question of very wide interest arises: Can 
the city of Adrian be made responsible for the 
bonds as negotiated, provided the signatures of 
the mayor and the city recorder are genuine, as 
appears probable? Suit has already been insti- 
tuted by a bank note company for engraving and 
printing the bonds, but it is not known that an 
attempt will be made to compel recognition of 
the bonds on the part of the city, as the money 
therefor did- not reach the dishonest officials, 
being still in the hands of a New York trust 
company. The question at issue, however, must 
continue to be of great practical interest so long 
as the custom of municipal borrowing continues 
and rogues like Navin are under the temptation 
of selling a city’s promises and pocketing the 
cash. 

A continuous conflict has been going on in the 
state and the federal courts as to whether bonds 
issued and signed by the proper officers of a city 
are valid obligations in spite of a lack of power 
to issue, etc. Bondholders, on the one hand, 


just 


e 
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have insisted that municipal promises possess, or 
should possess, the qualities of commercial paper. 
It is plain that if this were the law the taxpayers 
of American cities would be at the mercy of their 
officials, who could issue engraved promises at 
pleasure. Strange to say, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has come dangerously near 
approving this most pernicious doctrine, but the 
balance of decisions is to the effect that the buyer 
of a city bond is bound to inquire as to the 
legality of its issue. The present condition of 
the law of the subject is thus stated by Judge 
Dillon, in the last edition of his work on munic- 
ipal corporations : 

“‘ Officers are the agents of the corporate body, 
and the ordinary rules and principles of the law 
of agency are applicable to their acts. Their 
unauthorized acts are not binding upon the cor- 
porate body of which they are the public agents. 
Ordinarily, their unauthorized representation that 
they have power to do an act is not binding 
upon the corporation—that is, the question is 
as to their power iz fact and in daw, not what 
they have represented it to be. The only ex- 
ception to this rule, in addition to the one herein- 
before treated of, to wit, where it is the sole 
province of the officers who issued the bonds to 
decide whether conditions precedent have been 
complied with, is where both parties have not 
equal means of knowledge as to the extent and 
scope of their powers, and where the particular 
character of their commission and authority is, 
from its nature and circumstances, peculiarly 
known to the officer or agent, in which case the 
principal will or may be bound by the false 
representations of the agent respecting his 
authority and its extent and scope; but where 
the authority to act is solely conferred by statute, 
which in effect is the letter of attorney of the 
officer, all persons must, at their peril, see that 
the act of the agent on which he relies is within 
the power under which the agent acts, and this 
doctrine is recognized by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in some of its judgments. 
Accordingly, bonds issued in violation of an 
express statute or constitution are void, though 
in the hands of innocent holders for value.” 

In the case of these Adrian bonds it appears 
that Mayor Navin gave out that the favorable 
action of the City Council had been obtained; 
but those with whom his negotiations were 
carried on had abundant opportunity for learning 
the true facts in the case. It therefore does not 
appear that the city could be held under the law. 
That this is sound law is clearly illustrated by 
the case in hand. The taxpayers of a municipality 
are not to be considered as haying the same rela- 
tion to their officers as have the stockholders of a 
private corporation to theirs. The rule of strict 
construction is the path of safety in ascertaining 
the extent of authority conferred upon city officers. 
There is no city in the Union which does not 
abound in men who are only too eager to get 
possession of the corporate seals and sell the 
city’s promises for a livelihood. This being so, 
it is well that the exertions of the clearer-headed 
of our jurists, notable among these being Judge 
John F. Dillon, have so thwarted the efforts of 
the loose constructionists that a continuing sound 
condition of the law is well assured. Who buys 
a city’s promises is charged under the law with 
going beyond the statements of those who would 
profit by the sale and satisfying himself as to 
their entire legality. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF TAXA- 
TION. 

The surplus revenue of the government for the 
last fiscal year was $100,000,000. One purpose 
of a large class in Congress is to reduce taxation 
so that there shall be comparatively little surplus. 
There is some inconsistency in this, for, while 
there is a general demand for a reduction of 
taxation, new propositions to take money from 
the Treasury are daily presented to both houses. 
Bills have been introduced to erect a sufficient 
number of public buildings, for instance, to 
exhaust the surplus revenue for a number of 
years, even if it should continue at the extraor- 
dinary figure of the last year. There is one 
subsidy projected which alone asks for some 
$50,000,000, The Treasury officers who have 








charge of the revenues do not anticipate that 
the unusual surplus of $100,000,000 will con- 
tinue. Indeed, the surplus for the current fiscal 
year, which will end June 30 next, is estimated 
at $70,000,000, a loss of $30,000,000 over this 
year. This estimate is based upon the actual 
receipts for two quarters for the fiscal year. The 
surplus for the fiscal year of 1883, estimated 
upon the basis of existing laws, is still further 
reduced to $59,000,000, and in none of these 
estimates is any account taken of possible bad 
years, of poor crops, of financial disorders or 
of any political, financial or commercial con- 
tingency. 

In the opinion of those who are in the best 
situation to be informed as to the working of 
existing laws, the surplus revenue of the gov- 
ernment will be reduced from $100,000,000 last 
year to $59,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 
which will close June 30, 1883. This calculation 
is based upon current ordinary expenditures. 
There is one abnormal item in the national 
expense account, created by recent legislation, 
which is a subject that statesmen cannot ignore. 
The figures necessary to represent the possible, 
it may be said the certain, expenditures under 
the Arrears of Pensions act startle even those 
who originated that measure. Yet the propriety 
of having passed the law is now being con- 
sidered with great gravity in the Senate, and it is 
doubtful whether many votes will be cast against 
the abstract proposition that the law should be 
retained upon the statute books. The debate 
now progressing in the Senate upon that Subject 
is simply a bull at a legislative comet. There is 
no purpose of attempting to repeal the law, and 
with that law upon the statute books the figures 
must be faced. 

On the first day of January, 1884, the govern- 
ment will have outstanding 193,000 pension 
claims of an average value of $1,350 each. 
That item alone creates an indebtedness of 
$260,000,000. And, if some of the magnificent 
schemes to take money from the Treasury shall 
become laws, the reserves of the Treasury will 
be so drawn upon that there will no longer be 
any question of surplus revenue. Notwithstand- 
ing these conservative considerations, Congress 
is devising means to reduce taxation, and, doubt- 
less, considerable reduction will be effected, and 
may be effected if rightly adjusted, and if Con- 
gress does not enter upon any extravagant 
schemes, without injury to the Treasury reserves. 
But Congress cannot at the same time reduce 
taxation and make extravagant appropriations for 
all kinds of wild schemes of internal improve- 
ment and costly subsidies. The indications are 
that by a very narrow majority, probably by not 
more than one vote, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee may decide to favorably report to the 
House a bill to remove some $50,000,000 of 
internal revenue taxation. It is proposed to 
report this reduction in one bill, and to have the 
bill include the $27,000,000 which, it is esti- 
mated, will be taken from the tax on distilled 
spirits by the Carlisle bill, if passed, together with 
the reduction of the tax upon matches, savings 
banks, proprietary medicines, cosmetics, tobacco 
and some other articles. These proposed reduc- 
tions will be earnestly urged by the high tariff 
men and by the tobacco and whisky interests. 
It is to be noticed that, while there is a very 
earnest effort to reduce the tax upon tobacco and 
distilled spirits, there is a not less zealous effort 
to maintain the present high tariff duty upon 
steel, iron and sugar. 

A reduction of taxation is certainly possible 
under some conditions, and, of course, it is very 
much to be desired. The surplus revenue of the 
government for the last fiscal year has been an 
embarrassment. At the present rate of reduction 
the public debt, it has been estimated, could be 
extinguished in the next ten years. There are 
grave objections to imposing such heavy burdens 
of taxation upon the present generation as are 
necessary to liquidate the debt within that period. 
The argument is made, and it seems a proper 
one, that another generation should meet a por- 
tion of the debt, and that the burdens now laid 
upon the industries and business of the country 
could be reduced somewhat without seriously 
diminishing the revenues. The statisticians of 



















































































the Treasury are, some of them, of the. 
that the highest revenue point can be reac 


no reason why many of the war taxes, s 
the stamps on bank checks, matches, prop 
medicines, should be retained, but from 
indications it can hardly be said that ( 


is a disposition to reduce taxation 
articles beyond the point that is just 


revenue. At the same time, the great 

the Treasury has stimulated the dem: 
appropriations for all sections of the 
there is a great fear that this talk of an o 0" 
ing treasury will result in projects of | 
penditure and to the furtherance of pu plic 
of doubtful legitimacy and expediency 
while, the two facts ought not to be ig 
the forecast of the revenue authoriti 
rapid diminution of the surplus, and — 
stands at the door of the Treasury a 
newly-made pensioners whose claims 
enormous sum. There should be 
can be, some reduction of taxatio: 
cannot safely be a reduction of ta 
large increase of unnecessary expendi 


PHILADELPHIA’S GRAIN + 
AGAIN. 


of Philadelphia, a protest, in pee 
against the report of the committee a 


‘‘marked decadence of the grain 
Taylor compiains that the commii 
show why the flow of grain eastward w 

from Philadelphia by the Pennsylvar 
road to Baltimore and New York. 
cism may be just, for a knowledge of 
would naturally have suggested the rer 
which the committee seems very inadequatel} 
have done. In Mr. Taylor’s opinion, the 
lies with the merchants themselves. One 
for the railroad discrimination against 
phia is that that city is not prepared to 
the business. If this is true, the sequ 
logical enough. In support of the staten 
is said that less than four months ago 


pel both the Philadelphia & Readin 
Pennsylvania Railroad to pet 
ments of grain for Philadelphia,” chit 
of the insufficient elevator capacity. 
lor’s remedy for all this lies in ¢ 
There cannot be too much of it, 
And there is force in his argument 
committee, in their fear of the P 
line, seem to have forgotten the 
of the Reading Railroad to their 
The fact that additional elevator capacity f 
2,000,000 bushels is now under way 
delphia (which will increase the total a 
dation to between 4,000,000 and 5, 
bushels) is important, and should make 
sponding difference in the trade this next 
It is generally admitted on both sides 
Philadelphia merchants have not wate 
interests in this direction as closely as 
petitors of New York or Baltimore— 
apparently, that this duty devolved 
the Pennsylvania Railroad than on hems 
Some time ago that line actually did 
merchants sites and foundations for 
elevators if they would erect the sup 
which they declined to do. Philad 
another very important requirement 
will become a great grain shipping p 
is, competition in ocean freights, and | 


watts 
mp 


The latter, however, allows his enthusia: 
carry him too far when he asserts, “as a 
tive fact, that our grain trade will only r 
increase in proportion to the freight s } 
nage established.” The true view of bi ma 
is quite the reverse; the steamers 
bring the grain, but grain will undo 
bring steamers. Therefore, get grain, 
The late ‘‘developments and 
the Pennsylvania & Reading r 
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< Central are regarded by Mr. Taylor 
of a series of beneficial changes, 
which will be a third trunk line. 
lor believes that the agricultural re- 
s of the country are quite large enough 
rd to the merchants of the three cities 
he grain they want; that opportunities for 
delphia are not so much wanting as the 
rise to grasp them. He believes, too, 
he good day is coming when the three 
; (for some reason Boston is ignored) will be 
ible to store 50,000,000 bushels or more of 
1, ant that all the trunk lines will be com- 
at each point. 





RSIFIED CROPS IN THE SOUTH. 
| a review of the financial condition of the 
ublished in BRADSTREET’S last week, it 
ited out that the planters have unneces- 
embarrassed themselves by seeking to put 
entire acreage into cotton. They have 
been obliged to pay cash for provisions— 
corn and other necessities—or, as required 
most part, get the same on credit. Where 
articles are purchased from the retail 
er, who bought from larger tradesmen and 
n credit to the planter at prices, of course, 
ccess of even his already large enough cash 
the planter has to pay enormously for de- 
ng himself exclusively to cotton. The raising 
iversified crops in the south is thus brought 
ibly to the attention of those most interested. 
topic is not new, but it is now receiving the 
erious and widespread consideration at the 
of southerners and southern journals. On’ 
the Charleston Vews and Courier of late 
‘There is a disposition to enlarge the 
im corn and in small grain. The small grain 
cularly desirable on account of the cheap- 
s with which it is made. It has been demon- 
d that wheat and hay can be made on poor 
n paying quantities, and so harsh a lesson 
of last year will not, therefore, be with- 
some good result. The prospect is that large 
ops of small grain will be made in South Caro- 
1 this year, and in this way the farmers hope 
over the losses of last season. Probably 
hirds of the corn generally used in the state 
ported, and the scarcity of money forces the 
rs to provide a substitute. It is susceptible 
on paper, that it pays the planter best to 
evote hi: f tothe cultivation of cotton. Corn 
ean be made in the western states in abundance 
cost, and the south has the advantage in 
on growing that the west has in the cereals ; 
rithmetical planters can demonstrate, no 
that it is cheaper to buy corn than to grow 
theory and fact do not agree in this 
” 
ter in the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 
‘<Qur planters have employed all their 
gies and means to produce large cotton 
nd sugar crops, and have succeeded ; but, in so 
ing, we have failed to secure all the benefits to 
which our climate and soil entitle us, and have 
nually continued to add to the wealth of those 
9 supply us, at enormous profits, with the 
aries of life and with the manufactured 
ticles which it is to our interest to produce and 
‘manufacture for ourselves. The planter, by 
voting all his energies and means to the pro- 
ction of one crop, which he is compelled to 
er and place in market early in order to 
y himself with those necessaries for family 
und stock which he has neglected to raise, places 
mself at the mercy of others, and finds the 
ts of his labor gone to enrich them. No 


stton more, should employ all his land and force 
e neglect of the corn and hay and potatoes 
equires to serve him.” 

he Galveston Vews, in an article commenting 
e above abstract, concludes with an indorse- 
of the views last put forth, as follows: 
> safe side of the question is the well-filled 
ouse and corncrib. It takes southern 
a frightfully long time to realize this.” 

; specimens of the spirit of the southern 
1 this subject are but illustrations of what 
found in most journals published in the 
ates. The meaning of the present situ- 


If he lets another season roll around without 
having taken precautions, he will have only him- 
self to blame. 


10, 1882, Messrs. W. Fallows & Co., of Liver- 
pool, state that the iron trade of Great Britain 
for 1881, on the whole, cannot be pronounced 
satisfactory. The depression during the first six 
months is stated to have been marked, but that it 
was followed by increasing activity. During the 
latter part of the year the outlook decidedly im- 
proved. 
with bright prospects and better feeling among 
the trade, but that the severity of the preceding 
winter interfered with some branches, which did 
not pick up rapidly—notably the ‘shipbuilding 
trade and other outdoor work. As an outcome, 
stocks of pig iron grew rapidly, and in July 
owners of furnaces in Middlesborough discussed 
the advisability of a reduction of production. It 
was not, however, until October that in Scotland 
and the north of England manufacturers agreed 
to a reduction of 12% per cent., to last six 
months, beginning October I. 
increased purchases of pig and manufactured 
iron, and the price of the former advanced 8s. 
and the latter 10s. to 15s. per ton. 
and November business was quiet, and prices 
reacted somewhat, after which more buying was 
noted. This brought quotations on pig up to 
the highest point attained during the year, and 
caused another advance of ros. per ton for manu- 
factured in North Staffordshire and Lancashire. 
Thus, although the business of the year did not 
meet the expectations of the opening month, it is 
related that the traffic done both for home and 
foreign consumption was equal to that of any 
preceding year. 
States, which was not so large as in 1879 and 
1880, is said to have been well maintained. This 
falling off is attributed to increased freights, 
though it was probably partly due to our in- 
creased production. The following table is given : 


Production pig in United States... .3,0 
Impts.U.S.iron,steel,tin plates,etc. 


excess of requirements, the opinion is given that 
a fair estimate of the total consumption in the 


tons, and 6,700,000 tons in 1881. The improve- 


following figures on this point are given: 


ter, for the purpose of making a few bales of 


eee 7 _ 
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Arrangements were perfected so that purchases 
of land could be completed by the intending set- 
tler before leaving his home. He could even 
have the ground plowed and certain improve- 
ments initiated. A priest was on the ground to 
receive the first family arriving. A church was 
soon built, the railway companies brought in 
timber supplies, a daily mail was established, 
and the beginnings of an organized community 
were made. The colony of Avoca, 165 miles 
southwest of St. Paul, and the colonies of 
Greeley, Neb., and Adrian, Minn., are reported 
as the outcome of this Catholic and truly benev- 
olent project. Arrangements for colonizing fam- 
ilies in a similar way in Texas and Arkansas are 
now on foot. A kindred organization is one 
which contemplates a redistribution of Catholic 
families already in this country, who are living 
in crowded cities and have not the opportunity to 
gain a desirable livelihood. The correspondent 
of the Times, with a thrifty patriotic instinct, 
concludes his long letter by recommending that 
the formation of similar emigration and settle- 
ment bureaus be encouraged by the British 
government in Australia and New Zealand. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
In their annual metal circular, dated January 


It is added that January, 1881, opened 








This caused 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW LONDON IS AFFECTED BY THE 
CRASH IN PARIS. 


London, February 2.—1 have just read an 
article in an Australian paper comparing America 
to the maelstrom—the more gold poured into 
that country, the more it seemed ready to absorb. 
In strong contrast to this, London at the present 
moment is looking forward with no little anxiety 
to receiving the first advices cf gold shipments 
from New York, and it is not America, but 
France, which is the vortex for English gold just 
now. All last week gold was taken from the 
bank daily for Paris, and I hear that the directors, 
at their last weekly court, decided that should 
the stock of gold in their hands drop below 
£20,000,000—it was then £400,000 above that 
point—they would at once put up their rate. 
There can be no doubt that by the end of last 
week their limit had practically been reached, 
but they deferred action until Monday, when the 
withdrawal of no less a sum than £900,000 
caused them to take this necessary step. It 
would have been better had they done so earlier. 
Here, then, is one very marked result of the Paris 
crisis, and, added to this, there is the serious 
depreciation of all continental government stocks, 
and a decided—though, of course, less striking— 
drop in the quotations of almost every market- 
able investment. The half-monthly settlement 
on the Stock Exchange, completed on Friday 


In October 
























The demand from the United 


-—Tons of 2,000 lbs. 
1879. 1880. 1881. 


875 4,295,414 4,700,000 
5382 2,112,340 1,450,000 


3,933,257 6,407,754 6,150,000 
Owing to imports into this country in 1880 in 











United States in 1880 may be fixed at 5,700,000 
ment in the British exports of iron during the 
past few years is attributed directly to the in- 
creasing demand from the United States. The 
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1879. 1880, 188r. 
Total British exports.......... ---- 2,883,484 3787.77 3,818,338 last, resulted in the declaration of twelve 
To United States........-.---+-++- TOT 1,355) 1,102,459 | defaulters, and all the outward signs of the 
I a ae aoe aaa age al 2,176,057 2,431,689 2,655,879 | Gnancial situation here are such as might lead 


It is just possible, however, that the falling off 
in British exports of iron to the United States 
noted in 1881, as compared with those of 1880, 
may be subjected to another loss during the cur- 
rent year. Productive capacity continues to 
increase here, and from the outlook it is doubtful 
if British rivals can hope to find an increased 
demand for foreign iron on this side. In conclu- 
sion, the circular states that the outlook for 1882 
is encouraging. It is well that in elaborating 
this point the writer of the paper finds reason to 
believe that exports to foreign customers other 
than in this country will grow during the ten 
months of the year to ceme. 


anyone to suppose that London was as seriously 
involved as Vienna is in the crash in Paris, and 
by the bankruptcy of the entire Stock Exchange 
of Lyons and the Union Générale. 

Yet it may be confidently asserted that all 
London has for months past been throwing cold 
water upon the reckless gambling across the 
channel. The English financial press has almost 
without exception denounced the operations 
which were going forward at Paris and Lyons 
throughout the autumn as involving the absolute 
certainty of a crisis at no distant date, and by 
many Parisian journalists they got laughed at for 
their pains. Yet this outspoken language had 
a remarkably good effect in this way that it 
entirely prevented British capital from embark- 
ing in such foreign ventures. Indeed, it was the 
persistence with which the discounts of French 
financial companies were refused in London 
during December that materially hastened the 
crashin Paris in January. London bankers decided 
to have nothing to do with French financial paper 
for the time being, and even houses of the 
highest respectability, and having London offices, 
were given to understand that they must return 
money lent upon French securities. The result 
is that, as far as the Union Générale or any of its 





A long letter from Chicago, published in the 
London 7imes of January 6, deals with the sub- 
ject of ‘Roman Catholic colonization” in the 
United States. The various colonies of Catholic 
Irish which have been established in Minnesota 
and Nebraska during the past four years are 
referred to, and the particulars as to their forma- 
tion are given for the benefit of those in the 
‘old country” most interested. The lands in 
Minnesota and Nebraska were secured by a 
Catholic bishop, who then completed a coloniza- 
tion bureau, the secretary of which took measures 
to have the details of the plan made public in 
Ireland and elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 


Egyptian Unified........ ..--.++.-- ~ 
Tu 


small. 
rose above 100, are certainly not lower than they 
were in December, and, though home railways 
and bank shares are weaker, the reason for this 
is that holders of such investments have been to 
some extent induced to part with them because 
they have come to the conclusion that at present 
prices the “‘international” stocks are by far the 
best investments on the market. Far from Lon- 
don being scared by the Paris crisis, there has 
been manifested here a very strong desire to 
secure stocks which are now being offered in 
such large quantities by French holders. 
not often that London is able to pick up well- 
recognized securities so cheaply, and, had the 
money market continued easy, British investors 
ran a fair chance of largely overburdening them- 
selves with foreign securities. 
pay for these investments that all this gold has 
been shipped to Paris within the last ten days. 
Not that the couple of millions sterling sent over 
in hard cash at all represent our purchases. 
The probabilities are that four or five times that 
amount would scarcely pay for the stocks London 
has secured since the crisis set in. 
time past Paris has owed London money, as the 
condition of the French exchange for many 
months testified, and the refusal of the English 
banks to renew French paper, which I have 
already referred to, has increased the payments 


offspring are concerned, London has nothing 
whatever to lose, and it would be difficult to 


1Iol 


single out an instance where one great financial 
centre has been less involved in the difficulties of 
a neighboring centre than Londonis now. Why, 
then, it may be asked, has gold gone so rapidly 
from London? Why have securities fallen, and 
what are the reasons for the dozen failures 
already referred to? 
these questions first, as the one most 
answered, it is found that the defaulters 
the most part involved in speculations 
rise in Egyptian, Turkish and such like stocks of 
an international character; while in one or two 
instances there was a failure to receive remit- 
tances from Paris for securities previously sold 
in that market. 
said that the amounts involved are at all con- 
siderable. The fall which has occurred in securi- 
ties at this centre will best be gathered from the 
following short table: 


last of 
readily 
are for 
for the 


Dealing with the 


In only two instances can it be 


Fan. 27, Dec. 3, Fan. 
S81. 1881. cs 


International securities. 
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ish 6 per cent., 1869.......------+ 14 
Spanish 3 per cent.............. Jos Ae 30 254 
Hungarian gold rentes......-... «--s OFS 103% Bis 
South Austrian Railway........ 833 1244 10% 
Held entirely in England. 
ey Pee ore See re 9814 oo 0934 
Argentine 6 per cent., 1868...... rece Of 99 7 
Brazilian 5 per cent., 1865...... - 8% tor 10r 
London & Northwestern Railway. 1614 171 169 
Great Western Railway......--.. - 126 5s 135 
Midland Ratlway-* 2-2 2-<< s<< 20s. asccs 137 rr 1 
London & Westminster Bank........- 67% 74 xd 


This shows that the decline in the securities 


held entirely in this country is in reality very 


Consols, which in the middle of January 


It is 


It has been to 


But for some 


which Paris has had to make in London. Hence 
it is that we have noi been called upon to remit 
larger sums, though, as this country was forced 
to be still eagerly buying, the advance in the 
bank rate became the one necessary corrective. 
It would not do to buy French securities too 
largely, even though they are offered at tempt- 
ingly low prices; and thus it is that, while the 
Bank of France has not thought fit to raise its 
published discount quotation above 5 per cent. 
up to the time of writing this, the Bank of Eng- 
land has gone up to 6 per cent., and the National 
Bank of Belgium has devised a discriminating 
rate, charging as much as 9 per cent. upon all 
foreign paper, though only 6 per cent. for the 
discounting of home bills. This is a plan which 
may possibly be effective in Belgium, and it may 
be remarked, in passing, that the National Bank 
of Belgium in its weekly return duly separates 
the two classes of paper. But here such a regu- 
lation would have but a very partial effect, and, if 
there were a difference of 3 per cent. between 
the rates charged upon all foreign bills, such 
paper would certainly not find its way to the 
Bank of England, for outside institutions would 
be only too ready to ‘‘unload”’ home paper to 
secure the foreign. 

London has much to be thankful for that the 
speculation of eight months ago is now at an 
end, and that the excessive commitments of the 
first half of 1881 have now practically been 
covered. Had the Paris crisis occurred at a time 
when London was largely involved in a specula- 
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tion for the rise, and when there were large 
amounts outstanding upon new securities, it 
As it 
is, beyond the necessity for caution, and a 
probable check to trade in the direction of 
France, Great Britain has little to fear from this 
remarkable collapse, and the prospect is that at 
no very distant date British investors will see a 
considerable profit upon the international securi- 


would have felt the shock very severely. 


ties they have just acquired so extensively.’ 


PACIFIC COAST FOTTINGS. 


San Francisco, February 9.—Heavy purchases 


of breadstuffs on eastern account are reported, 


one line of 3,000 tons of wheat having changed 
California flour is in demand 


hands recently. 
for Texas, and the export by sea is increasing. 


Wheat is held for a rise in the interior, the 


uncertainty of the season leading to speculation. 


Barley and oats are on the up grade, in sympathy 


with eastern advices. 


wheat cultivation this season than last. 


not produce much in 1881 owing to the wet 
season. Despite the partial drouth, therefore, 
there is every prospect of California reaping a 
larger harvest in 1882 than in 1880, which was 
the most prolific year on the coast. Live stock 


is suffering greatly in some counties from lack of 


feed, and young lambs are being destroyed to 
preserve the old sheep from starving. There is 
a chance still for abundant rain. The winter has 
been open and exceedingly favorable in Oregon 
and Washington Territory. 
calculated on in every section of the northwest 
Pacific slope. ’ 

The property of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company has been formally transferred to the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company. The 
change will not injure local business. 

The annual report of the President of the 
Board of Trade recommended the establishment 
of direct steam communication by sea with New 
York, as a measure of absolute defense against 
overland railroad exactions and pool freights by 
the Pacific Mail Company’s vessels vid Panama. 
I have no doubt such a steamship line would be 
patronized, if established by eastern capital, but 


I do not think local capital is forthcoming. There 


is abundance of money here, but it is in the hands 
of men who have little or no idea of true commer- 
cialenterprise. They either acquired their wealth 
by lucky speculation, or by the unearned incre- 
ment of land, or by usury. The exception is so 
rare as not to be worth specifying; and, as a 
rule, our merchants have not got beyond the 
‘‘jobbing” stage of business. Codperation for 
such a purpose is therefore entirely out of the 
question. The suggestion is doubtless intended 
for the east. A very fine wooden steamship is 
on the stocks at San Francisco for the Mexican 
trade; also several sailing vessels for the coast. 
Wooden shipbuilding has become an important 
industry on this coast. 

Business is steady and fairly profitable in every 
line. Credit is generally well sustained, and, un- 
less a new speculative craze occurs, the current 
year will witness a marked change for the better 
in the condition of all classes. Mining stocks do 
not hold out much inducement to gamble, and 
the certainty of a long line of mining assessments 
after March 6, when the county assessor will take 
stock for the tax levy, if not before that time, has 
a very depressing effect. In truth, the Comstock 
appears to be played out, and it is only kept 
going by forced contributions, designated ‘¢assess- 
ments.” 

The delay in passing a Chinese immigration 
bill and the weekly arrival of large bodies of 
Chinese laborers threaten a renewal of the sand 
lot agitation. If legislation is contemplated, it 
should not be unnecessarily delayed. 





CANADIAN COMMERCIAL AND RAIL- 
WAY INTERESTS. 

Toronto, February 15.—The dull period for 
general merchandise which usually follows the 
holiday season is now about over, and a revival 
in many departments of trade is noticed. Whole- 
sale merchants report large spring orders for dry 


Careful inquiries in every 
county of California lead to the conclusion that 
at least 100,000 acres more land will be under 
The 
increase is chiefly in those counties which did 


Large crops are 
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goods, hardware, boots and shoes, etc., and the 
shipments of these are of greater volume than 
usual at this season. Importations of dry goods 
are large, and dealers fully expect an increased 
spring movement. The open winter has been 
detrimental to the interests of the country retail 
trade, inasmuch as large stocks of heavy goods 
have been left on their hands. This, however, is 
likely to be tided over successfully, as the year’s 
trade was good, and the carrying of winter goods 
is attendant with much less risk than summer 
fabrics. The total dry goods trade of 1881 shows 
an increase of about 15 per cent. on the previous 
year, and amounted to $10,500,000. Payments 
have been unusually well met, but prices were 
close on account of keen competition. It may be 
mentioned here that a great number of Ontario 
merchants in all branches of business intend to 
remove to Manitoba and the northwest this 
spring. The excitement there has been great 
for the past few months, and all the surplus 
capital of the older provinces is finding its way 
thither. The consumptive demand'for iron and 
steel has been large, and dealers in these, as 
well as in general hardware, have done remark- 
ably well. All kinds of iron, glass, tin, copper, 
etc., are firm at high prices, and dealers show 
little disposition to sell round lots. Other lines 
of trade have participated in the general pros- 
perity, and at present there is every indication 
of a good spring trade. 

Produce dealers haye not been overburdened 
with business the past two months, and since 
the beginning of the year trade in flour and 
wheat has been almost at a standstill. Prices 
have been somewhat irregular, but, on the whole, 
too high to attract export orders, Large. quan- 
tities of barley have been sent to the western 
states, but the supply seems to have been large, 
and prices have ruled at.about the same figures 
for six weeks. About 300,000 bushels are being 
held here for higher prices. Hogs have been 
very scarce, and consequently high in price. Our 
packers usually cut from 50,000 to §5,000 during 
the season, but it is not likely that over half that 
number will be packed the present season. 
Bacon is altogether in the hands of two dealers, 
and the importations from the United States 
will be larger than usual before the autumn. 

There has been a moderate activity in financial 
circles, but speculation has been somewhat 
curtailed by the hardening rates of money and 
the land fever in the northwest. Bank stocks have 
been less active, while loans and miscellaneous 
securities have been in better demand. Call 
loans rule firm at 6 per cent. Although the 
amount of capital is sufficient for all necessary 
purposes, it is improbable that rates will be 
lower. The unsettled state of European finances 
has not been materially felt, but it has, no 
doubt, been partly the cause of the present 
quietness. 

If there is one enterprise overdone in On- 
tario it is that of railways. The local legislature 
is at present in session, and the number of rail- 
way bills to come before that body is astonishing. 
Where the railways are to get the traffic for thire 
support isa conundrum. There are already in 
the western peninsula more railways than can 
be sustained on their own bottoms. Besides 
Manitoba and Northwest schemes, there are now 
more than two dozen railway applications com- 
ing before the Dominion Parliament, while the 
provincial seal is asked for nearly a score more 
relating to western Ontario. Already, about 
thirteen millions of dollars have been given to 
railways by the Province and municipalities, and 
the greater part of this has been literally thrown 
away. The work of consolidation appears to be 
going on, and, if there is any money in these 
schemes, it is for the benefit of the promoters, 
and at the expense of the public. Competition 
of-the local railways with the great through lines 
have failed, and the smaller have been taken in 
by the great companies. There are three great 
railway lines—the Grand Trunk, Great Western, 
and Canadian Pacific—but unfortunately the 
second one has no Atlantic outlet. The tactics 
of the first-named road are to force an amalgama- 
tion with the Great Western, which the latter is 
not desirous of having. Toronto is the eastern 


terminus of the Great Western, and the numer- 


ous’ applications before the legislature are for 
roads which will undoubtedly take considerable 
traffic from the road mentioned. It is thought 
that, if these charters are sanctioned, the Great 
Western will submit to amalgamation with the 
Grand Trunk, which, together with Canadian Pa- 
cific, would form the whole railway system of 
the Dominion. These important measures will 
be watched with much interest, and it is to be 
hoped that they will not fall into the hands of 
the monopolists, 





A LONDON OPINION ON THE STATE 
OF TRADE. 


The following is from the annual review of the 
London Statist: ‘* While the price of money 
is likely to-remain dear, and the prices of 
securities to be highly sensitive, and to fall rather 
than advance, the prospects of trade, as a whole, 
remain fairly satisfactory. They will be affected 
unfavorably, we may be sure, by the general 
conditions of the money market and of the mar- 
kets for securities, but the other causes of im- 
provement which have been going on so long are 
likely—for a considerable time, at any rate—to be 
stronger than the adverse causes which we have 
described, and any other adverse causes which 
seem now in existence. We can but look, at 
any rate, for a continuance of the improvement 
in the iron and metal trades and in many other 
trades of the country as to which the reports con- 
tinue to be highly satisfactory. Those interested 


affirm with one voice that orders are booked for a |. 


very large part of the current year, and as there 
is comparatively little speculation in general 
business, the speculative activity of the last year 
or two having been developed in other directions, 
the general conditions seem all to be favorable 
to an increase of the volume of trade transactions 
and an increase of the profits of trade. Prices, 
fortunately, are still low, and, while there is full 
employment for labor, the rate of wages is also 
low, compared with what it was—at least in years 
like 1872 and 1873. These are all conditions 
highly favorable to good trade, and, on the princi- 
ple of like causes producing like effects, we cannot 
but expect that what has caused the good trade in 
the past will cause good trade in the future. The 
mere fact also that trade has been good for two 
years past tends to make it good for some time 
to come, there being a series of prosperous, as 
there is at other times a series of adverse, years. 
We should advise those connected with trade, 
however, to watch narrowly the signs on the 
horizon as they appear in the money market or 
the market for securities. A great shock to 
credit occurring from any cause, and in the 
absence of such a shock to credit a continuance 
of very high rates for money, with occasional 
stringencies in the money market, will tend to 
influence trade unfavorably, to produce a tend- 
ency toward falling rather than rising prices, 
and so embarrass the general merchant, and to 
cause that general uneasiness and discredit which 
are unfavorable to many descriptions of business. 
We see nothing in what is happening to cause 
any uneasiness respecting the growth of sound 
and profitable business; but there is much which 
ought to produce a greater degree of anxiety and 
caution than what has perhaps been necessary 
during the last three years. It would be absurd 
to make predictions. We are, of course, only 
noting that the conditions appear to have become 
during the past year less favorable to a growing 
improvement in business than they were either 
at the beginning of last year or at the beginning 
of 1880. The year 1881, in fact, has been a year 
in which the prosperity of trade would seem to 
some extent to have culminated or to have 
approached its culmination. Although that 
prosperity continues for some time longer, yet 
the general conditions are more mixed, and we 
must expect during the current year at least the 
foreshadowings, if not the actual beginning, of a 
change in the opposite direction. 

“‘We may sum up very briefly the points in 
this long statement. The year 1881, though 
prosperous in itself, fully answering, or almost 
fully answering, to the expectations which were 
formed at its beginning, has been a year of a 
very different character from 1880, It has been 
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in the New York money market, a great rise 
money in western Europe in the autumn, and the 
symptoms of an approaching convulsion in 
stock exchanges of France, which appears n 
to be in actual progress. The result is th 
although the prospect for trade remains 1 
unsatisfactory at the beginning of 1882, yet, as 
the conditions of high rates for money and of an 
unsettled market for securities are probabl 
as there are other causes in existence adve 
trade prospects, it is not unlikely that th 
1882, though itself of a satisfactory character 
regards trade, will show us still more c 
than 1881 has shown the probability of a c 
before long to an opposite state of things. — 
will probably be very great ups and downs. 
is quite probable that what is now going c 
France may check business for some of t 
earlier months of the year, and that there will 
a considerable reaction in the opposite directi 
later on; but it is not safe to predict as much 
this. We should not go beyond anticipation | 
a succession of new and striking events of whic 





come all the possible adverse influences, ” 
make the year 1882 occupy quite the same plac 
in the series of prosperous years which com 
menced in 1879 as was occupied by 1872 in the 
prosperous years which commenced in 1869.7 zs 
oie 








THE CURIOUS LACQUER WARE OF 
YA PAN. ea 
The following interesting account, summari 

by the New York Sw of the 15th in Ey ist 
thought to contain the first reliable data cone 
ing the manufacture of lacquer published in 
country. It says: ‘* The lacquer ware of Ja 
and China is already well known to collectors 
bric-a-brac. The lacquer ware of Burmah is 
so well known, and is distinguished by an ex- 
treme thinness and flexibility. The supreme — 
test of excellence in such ware is that the sides 
can be bent in until they touch, without breaking 
the ware or cracking the varnish. These peculiar 
eastern wares do not admit of reproduction 
western mechanics, owing to the peculiar cha 


that the Chinese and Japanese lacquered 
were a species of papier maché, but it 


with the juice of the urushi tree. A Burma 
furnished to an English paper an intet 
explanation of the mysteries of the flexible 
mese lacquered ware. It seems that the sm 
polished articles of this sort are really bamboo 
baskets.. In Burmese forests grows a huge 
whose leaves can hardly be seen for masse 
creamy white blossoms, with a fragrant appl 
odor. These blossoms, when cooked in a cert 
way, make an acceptable dish. From the tru 
of the tree is obtained a dark thick juice 
becomes jet black upon exposure to the air. 
finely plaited bamboo articles are coated with th 
juice. Afterward pastes composed of the thit-see 
juice and certain wooddusts are laid on. Then 
follow pastes of thit-see juice and bone ashes. 
The surface is smoothed and polished by ru 
bing, and a fine gloss is given by the use of 
powdered petrified wood. | Red is almost invari- 
ably the ground color, but a curious checker 
work is produced by rubbing down the red p 
until the edges of the bamboo wickerwork are 
brought up enough to show the black wood 
through the vermilion layer. The colors used 
the decoration of the ware are red, green — 
yellow, applied in vegetable oils. In this 
the Burmese make ware of wonderful lightness, 
flexibility and strength, from small drinking ; 
and betel boxes up to an elaborate structure, s 
feet high, with seven sacred spires, which the 
king sends laden with food under the roya Ve 
umbrellas to a celebrated pagoda in Mandalay. 
The thit-see juice has many uses. Applied to 
marble or clay images, it enables them to take on 
gilding. Umbrellas are always varnished with — 
it to make them impervious to rain, and all the 
racing and warboats in the country are made by 
it more watertight than the best calking in tl 
world could effect.” ; 



























































































































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


The rule, however, applies only to those cases 
where there has been an acquiescence after 
knowledge of the infringement. 


























































A father, in 1865, when in good circumstances, 
to B, his daughter, a lot of ground ; he did 
t convey it to her, however, but, having sold it 
wr $1,200, he gave her his note for that sum, 
and put the money into the business of the firm 
of which he was a member, with the knowledge 
of his fellow partners. This amount was cred- 
ed to his account. In 1879 the firm became 
insolvent, and on October 1, 1879, they gave B 
their judgment note for $1,936, the amount of her 
er’s note and the accrued interest, and she 

ntered judgment thereon on October 6. The 
on xt day another creditor obtained a guegment 4 in 


A verdict was given against the defendants in 
Fisher vs. Meyer, in the United States Circuit 
Court at New York, for $181,000, and they made 
a motion for a stay of proceedings to prevent the 
entry of a judgment and an execution thereon 
pending the preparation of their case for appeal. 
On the Ist inst. the court granted the motion 
on condition that security by two sureties be 
given for $200,000. Judge Shipman, in the 
opinion, said: The verdict is for a very large 
sum, and the defendants are probably now of 
ample means to pay all their liabilities; but they 
are in active business, and whether they will be 
able to pay their debts at the end of some months, 
in case judgment is rendered against them, 
depends upon contingencies which cannot now 
be ascertained. They are now able to give 
security, and no serious hardship will be imposed 
thereby. If no security is given, a large claim is 
placed at some hazard. In the case of so large a 
verdict against parties who are subject to the 
vicissitudes of business, I think that the plaintiff 
is entitled to security. 


3 Be snca a prior lien, to which the creditor 
mswered that she had been preferred in fraud of 
his rights as a creditor. The court below, in this 
ase, Walker vs. Marine National Bank, charged 
the jury that the debt evidenced by B’s judgment 
was not the debt of the firm, but that of her 
ther, and that the giving of judgment note to 
her was voluntary only, and then directed them 
to find whether or not it was given to delay and 
= hinder the bank in the collection of its judgment. 
‘The jury found for the bank, but the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, on January 2, reversed the 
judgment. Judge Sharswood, in the opinion, 
said: It is well settled that the confession of a 
judgment to a dond fide creditor, even though it 
ve the effect of giving him a preference over 
ther creditors, is not a fraudulent disposition of 
an insolvent estate. The firm had no right to 
assume the debt of one of its members when it 
_ was insolvent, but in this case they received B’s 

money through her father, and used it in the co- 
partnership business, and in equity and good 
conscience B stood upon as fair a platform as 
other creditors who had sold them goods or ad- 
_ vanced them money. The note of the father was 
~ not the debt of the firm, but, the money having 
gone into their business and having been used for 
their exclusive benefit, it would be a good con- 
sideration to support their subsequent promise to 
pay the amount as their debt, and their other 
_ creditors were not defradued thereby. 





Judgments entered against a debtor within two 
months of the filing of a petition in bankruptcy 
against him, upon warrants to confess judgments 
given more than two months before the com- 
mencement of the bankruptcy proceedings, are 
valid judgments, and cannot be questioned by the 
assignee in bankruptcy as fraudulent preferences, 
in the opinion of the United States Circuit Court 
at Pittsburgh, Penn., in 7z ve Swenk, decided on 
November 16. 





In an action by a landlord for rent and to 
enforce his attachment against the personal prop- 
erty on the premises, the mortgagees under a 
chattel mortgage for the purchase money inter- 
vened and claimed a paramount lien. The 
property had been sold to the tenant on the con- 
dition that a mortgage should be given for the 
price, and the vendors claimed that the title 
did not pass until the mortgage was executed. 
The lease did not begin to run before the execu- 
tion of the mortgage. In this case, Thorpe vs. 
Fowler, the Supreme Court of Iowa, in Decem- 
ber, decided in favor of the mortgagees. Judge 
Adams, in the opinion, said: It has been held 
repeatedly that where a sale and delivery of 
personal property are made, with an agreement 
by the purchaser to give a promissory note or 
security for the price, or to do some other act as 
a part of the transaction which includes the sale, 
the sale is conditional, and the title does not pass 
until the purchaser performs the condition or the 
vendor waives it. Where personal property is sold 
upon condition, and the delivery is made without 
anything being said about its performance, or along 
time passes before the condition is insisted upon, 
a close question arises as to whether the con- 
dition should: not be deemed to be waived as 
between the vendor and a third party claiming 
through the vendee. In this case, however, as 
the mortgage was executed before the lease com- 
menced to run, the mortgagee has a lien superior 
to that of the landlord. The lien of a landlord 
will attach itself as soon as the lease takes effect ; 
the rent need not be due. 





A person who shot another in the foot in a 
Pullman car was indicted in the Philadelphia 
Quarter Sessions, Commonwealth vs. Lister, for 
a malicious assault and for inflicting grievous 
odily harm on the injured person. The jury 
‘returned a special verdict stating that the de- 
fendant, intending to shoot his pistol into the 
floor of the car, had shot the prosecutor in the 
foot, without intending to injure him or any 
ei person. On the verdict the court inflicted 
punishment upon the defendant. Judge Briggs, 
Sie opinion, delivered on January 18, said: 
Phe defendant was guilty of unlawfully and 
maliciously inflicting grievous bodily harm on 
ie prosecutor. Legal malice is that general 
malignity and recklessness of the lives and 
"personal safety of others which proceeds from a 
heart void of a just sense of social duty and 
fatally bent on mischief. 





‘A note signed and delivered by a person who 
_ is unable to read, when he is fraudulently in- 
_ duced to believe from a misreading of it that it is 
"payable ona date different from that put in the 
note, is void, as the time of payment is an 
essential portion of the contract, in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in Nielson 
ys. Schuckman, decided in December. 


4 





A manufacturer of a bluing put up for A an 
article upon which he put a label which infringed 
the trade-mark of B, and B proceeded against him 
for damages, and asked for an accounting of the 
profits made by him. The account was ordered, 
and the defendant appealed. In this case, 
Sawyer vs. Kellogg, in the United States Circuit 
Court, at Trenton, N. J., Judge Nixon, on 
November 19, decided in favor of the com- 
plainant, and in the opinion said: If any profits 
came to the manufacturer from preparing the 
bluing for sale, he must account to the com- 
plainant therefor. 


ah 





The question of delay in suing for an injunction 
for the infringement of a trade-mark and for 
damages therefor, was considered in Sawyer vs. 
Kellogg, in the United States Circuit Court, at 
Trenton, N. J., on November 29. Judge Nixon, 
in the opinion, said: In England the rule is so 
ingent in trade-mark cases that lack of dili- 
nce in suing deprives the complainant in equity 
her to an injunction or an account. Our 
urts are “te liberal in this respect. A long 
se of time will not deprive the owner of a 
trade-mark of an injunction against an infringer, 


A written contract must be construed upon the 
entire instrument so that each of its stipulations 
shall have force and effect, if possible, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, in 
McAllister vs. The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Company, decided in December. 


in asserting his rights if he would hold 
mngdoer to account for profits and damages. 


@ 
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show that a pound of tea soldin China for less than four cents 
costs the London consumer fifty cents. 


merce with France was well known, 
rejected the proposal of the Ministry by 46 votes against 32. 
On the other hand, the convention concluded with France is 
favorably thought of in Norway, and the French hope that the 
Portuguese treaty will pass the Chamber. 


which belonged to and were bound to or from ports in the 
United States, were lost during last year. 
1880, 433 vessels, valued at $9,642,409; in 1879, 545 vessels, 
valued at $10,511,000; in 1878, 530 vessels, valued at $9,462,000 ; 
and in 1877, 496 vessels, valued at $10,037,700. 


Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, editor of the Economiste Francais, says 
that the crisis is neither very profound nor dangerous—not, in 
his opinion, nearly so bad as that of Vienna in 1873. His 
opinion always deserves to be listened to with respect, but the 
London Pall Mall Gazette, nevertheless, differs from him, 


to the past dry season in that locality the price of hay has 
taken the remarkable jump of from $4 to $25 per ton. 
commission dealers who purchased at the former figures are 
now reaping heavy profits, despite the warning to be found in the 
story of the German bishop who hoarded all the corn and was 
eaten up by rats for his pains. 


Company’s operations for thirty-six years, though not given 
in the statement, are full of suggestion : 


A premium income Of........ssssecereeeeeeeeees 
For interest rates and balance of profit and loss. . 
A gross income of 


of which $95,649,598 is announced to have been already returned 
to policy holders. 


ada, and, according to the Toronto Mail, ‘‘ 
will be a somewhat limited supply of lumber in the Toronto 
market this year. 
comes from Muskoka, and, although there is at present very 
fair sleighing in that region, ” 
an appearance that many r the lumber operators dismissed 
their hands for fear that they would not get good hauling.”” 


Texas, prominent socially, have organized a Woman's Ex- 
change. 
merit or utility, the handiwork of women, may be placed on ex- 
hibition for sale. 
organizations by women at St. Louis, New York, Boston and 
elsewhere. 
and rooms for reading, writing and receptions are to add to the 
attractiveness of the enterprise. 


that before long the cultivation of cotton in California will be 
an important item, for the experiments so far tried have been 
tolerably successful. 
of course, have to be carefully Selected. As an instance of suc- 
cess, it has been stated that on a single farm in Kern county 
ninety-six bales were grown during the past season, of a superior 
quality. BRADSTREET’s had occasion a year ago to note suc- 
cessful experiments at cotton raising in southern California. 


steamer has reached its Jimits as regards length. 


between perpendiculars. 
been increased in length more than in beam and draft has 
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The Glasgow Herald says that a Marseilles merchant has 
issued a circular calling attention to a practice of fraudulently 
mixing different qualities of wheat sold for export, which “has 
apparently been introduced in the United States.’ The wheat 
is bought on the guarantee of a certificate of inspection at New 
York, but the new practice exposes “the inspector to the danger 
of giving acertificate based on an inspection of the upper layer 
of the wheat only, which often is not a fair sample of the cargo 
as awhole,."” The Marseilles corn dealers have proposed to the 
committees of the New York Produce Exchange and of the 
exchanges of Philadelphia and Baltimore the forwarding of 
samples of various descriptions of wheat for exhibition under 
the care of the Marseilles Chamber of Commerce, such samples 
to serve as standards for comparison and verification, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





A correspondent of the London Statist writes to that journal to 


That the Dutch Chamber was unfavorable to a treaty of com- 
At a recent sitting it 





It is reported that 434 vessels, valued at $10,195,240, all of 

Th® sixth annual convention of the Northern Iowa Butter and 
Cheese Association will be held in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, com- 
mencing February 22, and continuing three days. The object of 
the association is virtually the same as the National Butter, 
Cheese and Egg Association. The work of the convention will 
be the presentation of all the details of practical butter and 
cheese making, and for the purpose of especially drawing out 
from the experience of the membership since the last conven- 
tion at Monticello profitable lessons for the future. Among the 
topics that will be discussed are the following: ‘The Actual 
Cost of Milk to the Producer ;”’ ‘‘ The Best Method of Deliver- 
ing Milk Once Each Day at the Factory;” “The Best Grasses 
for Dairy Pasture ;”’ “‘ Value of Food for Making Milk ;” ‘The 
Best Package for Keeping and Transporting Butter; ‘The 
Milk Supply—How to Keep it Up During the Hot Months ;’’ 
“Diseases of Cattle:"’ ‘‘Silos;'’ ‘“‘Ensilage;’’ ‘‘ Winter 
Dairying.” 


There were lost in 





Referring to the financial troubles in the French capital, M. 





A correspondent at San Gabriel, Cal., writes us that owing 


Some 


A recent inventory of the New York elevated roads discloses 
the following: There are 24 miles of road, 161 stations, 203 
engines and 612 cars, while 3,480 trains aday arerun, There 
are 3,274 men employed ; 309 are engineers, 258 ticket agents, 
231 conductors, 308 firemen, 395 guards or breakmen, 347 gate- 
men, 4road inspectors, 106 porters, 33 carpenters, 27 painters, 
6g car inspectors, 140 car cleaners, go lamp men, and 470 black- 
smiths, boilermakers and other mechanics. Most of the ticket 
agents are telegraph operators; 13 other operators are em- 
ployed. There are four double-track lines in operation. The 
aggregate daily receipts vary from $14,000 to $18,000, and as 
many as 274,623 passengers have been carried in one day. 
Engineers are paid from $3 to $3.50 per day; ticket agents, 
$1.75 to $2.25; conductors, $1.90 to $2.50; firemen, $1.90 to $2; 
guards or breakmen, $1.50 to $1.65; and gatemen, $1.20 to $1.50. 
The above items do not include machinists and other employees 
in the workshops, or the general officers, clerks, etc. 


Condensed results of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 


$125, 794,082. a 8 
1779, 169. 
161, 794,082.00 





Complaints of a shortage in the lumber crop come from Can- 
it is probable there 


Most of the pine lumber used in that district 





snow was so tardy in putting in 

In a late issue of the Kansas City Times, that journal, in 
referring to the question of the opening up of the Indian Territory, 
said: “The Oklahoma colonists are being interviewed by the 
military from Fort Reno, preliminary to being escorted back to 
Kansas. All this is very well, but it would be a very sensible 
thing for General Pope to do—if he represented to the govern- 
ment the popular feeling in the west on the question of settling 
Oklahoma, and were he to explain that it will take all of the 
army of the United States and as much more of a conscripted 
force to keep Oklahoma from the whites inthe end. He, Gen- 
| eral Pope, cannot have failed to discern the determination of the 
people of the west to occupy Oklahoma, and the use of the 
military to prevent it, he knows, will be unavailing, and impose 
upon them an ungrateful and disagreeable, as well as an un- 
profitable, service. A sensible representation of the situation 
as he knows it by General Pope, if he could be induced to 
make it, would do much toward settling the vexed question of 
opening Oklahoma to white settlement.’”” This confirms what 
BRADSTREET’S said last week concerning the feeling on this 
subject in the states adjoining the territory. 


The Galveston News notes that a number of ladies of Austin, 
Rooms have been engaged where articles of artistic 
This is said to be an outgrowth of similar 


Orders left with the Exchange are to be executed, 


The San Francisco Call says that there is not much doubt 


The lands best adapted to its growth will, 





Our readers, or many of them, have doubtless heard of the 
American Exchange in London, the combined banking-house, 
post-office, reading-room and bureau of information, which was 
established several years ago for the accommodation of Ameri- 
cans abroad and Englishmen at home. Started as a private 
business venture, the enterprise grew to such proportions that it 
became necessary, a couple of years since, to organize it as a 
company, with a capital of $1,000,000, upon which, it is said, 6 per 
cent. dividends have been paid from the outset, and more has 
been earned. It is now proposed to found a similar establish- 
ment in Paris under a distinct organization, but practically to be 
closely associated with the London concern under the same 
general management, The capital of the Paris enterprise will 
be $500,000, which Mr. Gillig finds no difficulty in securing from 
both American and French sources. It will be conducted on 
the same comprehensive and conservative plan that has proved 
so successful in London, not only affording Americans al] man- 
ner of conveniences and comforts while in Paris, but facilitating 
the commercial and social relations of France and the United 
States, Speaking of this enterprise, the Springfield Republican 
says: ‘There is an undoubted field for such an establishment 
in Paris, the favorite city of American travelers, and, with the 
prudent administration that long experience has taught Mr 
Gillig to exercise, its financial success would seem to be 
assured.”” 


Mr. William Denny, ‘‘an acknowledged authority in the 
Clyde district,” expresses the opinion that the cargo carrying 
The com- 
mercial steamer of the future, he believes, will be under soo feet 
One great.reason why vessels have 


been inthe depth of water at the various ports. A deeper 
draft would limit still further the rivers and ports which a 
steamer could enter to receive cargoes, and thus many a good 
freight might be lost. 


Writing from New Orleans, recently a correspondent of 
BRADSTREET’S says: “‘ Beautiful spring weather ; no winter as 
yet, and scarcely a good frost. Prospect for crops excellent. 
There is a good chance for general sickness in the city for the 
reason that merchants are not responding to the’calls of the 
Sanitary Committee for assistance. Since 1878 the citizens have 
contributed annually about $100,000, which has been judiciously 
appropriated. But, owing to the United States Court render- 
ing heavy judgments against the city, taxes this year are about 
double those »f former years. Thus voluntary contributions 
are not abuna int.” 





A London exchange says that the revolver is probably 
destined to be discarded in the army, navy, Irish constabulary, 
and other services, in favor of a new weapon, the mitrailleuse 
pistol. This has four barrels, which are loaded at once bya 
patent quadruple cartridge, Forty shots per minute can be 
fired, and the empty cartridges ejected automatically, As there 
is no opening through which any gas can escape, the weapon 
can be used gun fashion when aiming, and there are no screws, 
hammers or projections. Above all, there is no fear of a jam 
or the weapon becoming unserviceable from overheating. The 
pistol will receive the ordinary government cartridge. 


The Boston Post, in reviewing the subject of barley malt 
imports from Canada, gives the following: It says that under 
the reciprocity treaty barley was free, and barley malt paid an 
ad valorem duty of 20 percent, When that treaty was abolished 
the duty on malt remained the same, while that on raw material 
(barley) was fixed at 15 cents specific per bushel, which fre- 
quently makes the duty on the manufactured article less than 
on raw material. “Now, we need all the Canadian barley we can 
get. It is a superior article as to quality. The brewers prefer 
to import Canadian barley, and let the raw material be manu- 
factured in this country instead of Canada. In 1878, through 
the United Brewers’ Association, they entered into a com- 
promise with the maltsters, agreeing to a duty of 25 cents 
for thirty-four pounds of barley malt. At subsequent annual 
conventions they have reiterated their adherence to this 
compromise. A small opposition on the part of a few brewers 
who deal in Canadian malt has entirely ceased.” Thus it 
happened that the Canadian maltsters were represented by 
attorney only before the Ways and Means Committee recently. 
The American maltsters were represented by Messrs. John P. 
Manning, of Buffalo, and D, W. C. Ward and Charles A, 
Stadler, of New York. The Canadian representative acknowl- 
edged that the present ad valorem should be changed intoa 
specific duty, as American brewers and maltsters—that is, con- 
sumer and manufacturer—have come to an understanding on 
this subject. The Post thinks that Congress will in all prob- 
ability go against the Canadians and with the Americans. 


In a Toronto letter, published elsewhere in this issue, mention 
is made of the excitement in the Dominion overland speculation 
in Manitoba—the new ‘‘northwest.’’ The Toronto Glode notes 
that ‘eleven associations for speculating in northwest lands 
have already applied to the Dominion Parliament for incorpora- 
tion ; at least two other similar societies have been formed in 
England, and nine northwest railway companies ask for char- 
ters, and, of course, for land grants.’’ That all this will really 
help the new territory otherwise than to induce immigration, is 
doubtful. The Globe says: ‘What reasonable man can blind 
himself to the certainty that the development of the northwest 
will be very seriously retarded by these land societies? They 
are all counting on making a profit out of the actual settler. He 
is to be placed in this dilemma—either to keep out of a fertile 
country or come in and be robbed by the land grabbers, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


Liquidation has been the order of the day in 
the speculative markets of the country this week. 
It is a saying in Wall street that you cannot bull 
wheat and stocks at the same time—that is, the 
conditions which produce a rise in the price of 
the necessaries of life are those which lessen 
the demand for securities, and, therefore, their 
price, by absorbing the surplus which would in 
more fayorable times be left for investment. The 
rapid decline in the grain and cotton markets 
this week might, therefore, be assumed to be 
favorable to the stock market; and so in the end 
it doubtless will be. But for the present the 
general principle is modified by special cir- 
cumstances. A gradual decline in the price 
of grain would be a. healthy consequence of 
an abundant supply of those products; but 
the fall in their market prices which is now 
going on is the break up of a wild speculation, 
carried to greater lengths and extended over a 
wider area than we have ever known before, and 
this means widespread loss to one side. The 
immediate effect, therefore, on the stock market 
is one extremely depressing, for every fall of 1c. 
a bushel in wheat and corn, or Ic. a pound in 
cotton, comes accompanied by news of the failure 
and suspension of firms who have been caught 
by the decline. In addition, the cotton, grain 
and stock markets have become very intimately 
associated within the past eighteen months, the 
same men operating in each. Asa consequence, 
stocks have been thrown upon the market by 
men who had been hit badly in their own specu- 
lations, and Wall street has been made to suffer 
directly and indirectly. 

The liquidation process has been going on 
there this week with considerable severity. We 
are now enabled to see how pregnant was the 
fact that the market for bonds ‘petered out” 
last year. When railroads, which were pretend- 
ing to pay dividends out of earnings, but really 
out of the proceeds of sales of new bonds, were 
unable to find purchasers for further issues, as 
they have been for the past six months, then the 
managers found themselves unable to support 
the price of their stocks in the market against 
a determined attack upon them. Generally, 
these astute persons are found to have un- 
loaded their holdings on the public while 
the flush times lasted. But some have held 
on, either in the hope that things would soon 
turn for the better or because they had no oppor- 
tunity to sell, and upon these the evil days 
have come. 

It was said last week that the market was held 
up by main strength, Mr. Gould and his following 
being the chief persons engaged in the task. 
They had utterly failed in their effort to start up 
prices the week before; for, as their buying 
dwindled down, so did business. They found 
that scarcely anyone but themselves would buy, 
and, of course, they stopped. It was then a 
question how long the market could be sus- 
tained. Could it be held until the stocks could 
be disposed of without much decline, or the public 
come in and take them off the holders’ hands on 
a rising market? The problem has been partially 
solved this week. There is not much room for 
doubt that Mr. Keene, who had been merely 
trading and watching the drift of things, was the 
first one to jump on the market. On Monday 
last the market got a sudden and bad shaking 
near the close; on Tuesday there was a tre- 
mendous attack on Wabash, which was followed 
up on Wednesday with renewed vigor, and all 
the Gould stocks were pounded in the most un- 
merciful way. By Thursday the unhappy Denver 
& Rio Grande was assailed again on all sides, 
and knocked down 7 per cent., Hannibal & St. 
Joseph preferred taking a tumble with it, from 
103 to 90. It was said that a leading Boston 
operator was loaded up with both these stocks, 
and was in serious difficulties. Nearly every 
non-dividend paying stock dealt in on the Ex- 
change declined in the general melée, for both 
Wednesday and Thursday were really field days. 
There was a smashing of nearly everything. 
Louisville & Nashville, which is a dividend 
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payer, was attacked from the Gould side, as 
supposed, and badly hit. But Mr. Gould, true 
to his custom of sustaining only those stocks in 
which he is most heavily interested, held up 
Western Union and Missouri Pacific with 
extreme stubbornness, and they yielded but 
slightly to the attacks made upon them. It was to 
be noted that the Vanderbilt stocks, Lake Shore 
and New York Central, were comparatively 
steady through the fight, and at the end of the 
hardest day were at about where they had been 
for a week or more. Nevertheless, it was 
evident that no serious assault had been made on 
Lake Shore, the leader or leaders on the bear 
side not apparently being ready to do it, and 
preferring to break down the prices of such stocks 
as from information they knew to be least likely 
to have effective support. 

One peculiarity of the fall of prices this week 
is the fact that it has extended, not only to the 
stocks, but to the bonds of the properties affected. 
When Wabash was attacked, the mortgage bonds 
were knocked down as much as § per cent ina 
few hours ; all the securities of the Texas Pacific 
road, stock, income bonds, and mortgage bonds, 
were brought equally low; and so on with other 
properties. It is said that one of the chief causes 
of this was the free return of these bonds from 
the other side, where they had been largely held 
in preference to the stock. 

Meanwhile, the loan market has been working 
to stringency, the average rate for call loans for 
the week being about 5 per cent., but the rate 
ruling the latter part has been 6 per cent., and one 
day a sudden scramble for money carried it up toa 
commission of 3'5c. for a couple of hours. Money 
can easily be borrowed on government bonds at 
3 per cent., but the banks are getting to be ter- 
ribly particular about collaterals, and refuse to 
lend anything on stocks and bonds which a 
short time ago they were quite ready to take. 
There is really no want of money if the security 
be satisfactory, but the difficulty is to get that 
security. 

The higher rates for money, and the fall in the 
rice of grain and cotton, which has renewed the 
export movement to some extent, has had the 
effect of bringing down the rate of exchange a 
little, and possibly would have had more had not 
the export movement of produce been partially 
offset by the continued import of our securities. 
Posted rates were not reduced below $4.85@ 
$4.904, but actual rates yesterday were $4. 84Y4@ 
$4.89%4. Gold has not gone out at these rates, but, 
while the stock market is getting the smashing it 
has had, the minor matters of exchange rates, etc., 
attract but slight attention. Useless to tell people 
that things are better because no gold is going 
out, when the prices of stocks get smashed down 
10 per cent. inaday. This might apply also to 
the foreign markets, recently objects of such 
absorbing attention. Our own give us all we 
want to attend to now, and the more favorable 
views we have been receiving from Europe count 
for little. The process of liquidation goes on 
steadily at Paris. In London the market con- 
tinues steady for all but American railroad secur- 
ities, which have gone down in sympathy with 
our market. The Bank of England discount rate 
remains at 6 per cent., and the bank has gained 
largely of gold and considerably increased its 
reserve during the week. 

The fact that there has been and is no excessive 
demand for money here is evidenced by the con- 
tinued high price of government bonds, which 
closed yesterday as follows : 





Feb, 10, —-Feb. 17,-~ 

bid, bid. asked. 

U. S. 6s, extended (31 p. c.)........008 II 100% 100% 
U.S. 5s, extended (33 p.c.)..........5 10234 1017, 102 

U.S. 4s 1891, registered.............. 11334 113% 113% 

U.S. 4s 1891, coupon...........-++-+. 114% 11444 114% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered .... II oP 1177 118 
U.)S. 48 1907p coupons ret, geese. cect yo 118% 1177, 118 


The bank statement of Saturday last was again 
unfavorable, showing a further reduction of the 
surplus reserve, $2,330,650, bringing it down to 
$4,051,175. The following are the comparative 
totals of the statements of February 4 and 
February 1: 


Feb. 4. Feb. 11. Differences. 
LLOGDS o8, cnesss oe $328,852,000  $327,913,500 Dec, $938,500 
Spee crise cee 619,900 63,229,500 Dec. 3,390,400 
Legaltenders.... 18,843,400 15,484, 500 Dec. — 358,900 
Deposits........ 316,325,900 310,051,300 Dec. 5,674,600 
Circulation ...... 20,089,200 19,940,100 Dec, ~ 149,100 


The proportion of total reserve is now 26.27, 
against 27.07 per cent. at the same date last year. 
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THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED; 


Feb. 10. Feb. 17. 


















































Alton’& Tere Hautes ...t055 .nsceasewarns tna te 38 # 
Alton & Terre Haute pref............eeeeee0s 5 By 
Boston Air. Line pref. vis ce cccess cles msantan nesta 67% 
B,, C. R. & Northern 32 
Cincinnati, Sandusk 52 
Canada Southern 5254 5034 
Central Pacific..... QU 90% 
Chicago, St. Louis & it 
Lo Chaos a Bag 80 78% 
hesapeake & Ohio 24 23 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st 34 324% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 25 24 
OF, OAR - del A dsc IS ee 13% 1034 
eee tig ae eo eae ke = - 
icago, Burlington WOM cic noes nae 1354 I 
Chicago & Alton Jean ete ak « see oetee eee Lene 135, I 8 
Chicago & Northwest Com.........sesecseetes 1343 133, 
Chicago & Northwest pref.............. 1434 142 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....... 00.2... 1¢9 10834 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref........... 122% 122 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.......... Ges sc 133 131% 
Cleveland & Pittsburg: i fe temas ss cee con oe te 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western,....... ve. 126394 124% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal....... .........5.. 108 1074 
Deaver & Bio Grande,’ :ii0100.c6 ac caaaey os 703 64% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia -i.n0.2.2. 14 13 
East Tennesse, Virginia & Georgia pref ...... 2 21% 
Hanoiial'& St. Joseph! 3... sesue cu ccee ty oben 3% 9314 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref...............00.. 108 oh 
Houston .& Texaascccuns os .acunitcagcqtenere. ve 81 314 
Illinois Central.......:.. 135% 134% 
Ind., Bloom, & Western .. 46 40% 
Keokuk & Des Moines... ; An 
Lake Shore? ane stecss ts 111% sat 
Lake Erie & Western... 33 22 
Louisville & Nashville .........:2000csssee000- 9158 68 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago............ 74 70 
Missoutl Patifie.2 cn). <c.ecaetas tena tape mame 103 1014 
Masthattan Railroad. i: ..iac. awacsece eect 57% 5634 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref................ te 11% 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref................. 6 
Meniphis:&\Cliarlestonie.1..4 eee sere coc oe 3 68 
Metropolitan Railroad... c...:.ssecsccsenanase VA 87 
Michigan, Central, situ jedap estou nena. 86% 8596 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore.............00.e000- 47% 4 
Mobile & Ohio.. 32 2844 
Missouri, Kansai 37 33% 
Morris & Essex. 121 120 
Nashville, Chatta 82 ei 
New Jersey Central. 9654 9254 
New York Central.. ae as 
New York & New Ha = = 
New York Elevated..... 107 1054 
New York, Lake Erie & Western 30% 394 
New York, L. E. & Western pref. 79 7 8 
New York, Ontario & Western... 2616 2538 
habe Foran! Bach varen=tee 48 31% 
orthern Pacific prefs, ..tesen teens cas BC 73% 73 
Norfolk & Wester... ifocvsa1 cs wits #3 a 
Norfolk & Western pref............ 553%, 53) 
tne vile! ee rain tanta see niceties ae 1834 
Ohio ississippi...... 34 
Ohio & Mississippi pref se i, 
Oregon Railway avigation........ 138% 135 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville......... 34% 9 
Philadelphia & Reading............... 13, a 
Ohio Southeri i 5 jctnnsese gue ceanans ee a 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.... 40 
Richmond & Alleghany........ ...... 31 27 
Rochester & Pittsburg isn 31% 29% 
Richmond & Danville;......c0c:c000.000 caeee 202 233% 
St. Louis & San Francisco ee 42% 3 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref....... 586 5316 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... . 05 89 
St, Paul: & Omaha. iccs.cseeese eee 35% 34 
St. Paul & Omaha pref............... 100% 100} 
Texas Pacilic.. 5./ i. ee reninn. vies oe 4738 43% 
Toledo, Delphos & B.............005 12 154 
Union Pacific: Svea ncceeeene as 118% 11744 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific...... 634 32 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref............. b65¢ 50% 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 





< Feb, 10. Feb. 17. 
Western Unions. cesses ccccmassanasateateasitess 814 79% 
American Disttictss.0.c1<aseeseesnene a8 38 4 
Express—A Gams. ci venvesasceceesnee 146 145 

PAINETICAN Saidemace Vesaieaaeteaee 92% gi 
United States iiss sc rstins actos 75% 74 
Wells, Katgoivn csneccuencs ce 12 12. 
2 apt ie eA onaenidanganooanne 43% 4 
Canton Company...........+0000. an 65 
Sutra Tunnels. ucnscaces srs \s 42% 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company Ac, 40% 
New Central Coal Company... ........-....- 17 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMED; 


Feb. 10. Feb. 17. 












Boston Hartford & Erie 1st 75 ..........0eeeee 58) 5814 
B, C. R. & Northern ist 5s.... r 99% 98% 
Central Iowa ist 7s 11% III 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s 8014 801g 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur, int, def sry 49 
Chicago & Alton s, f, 6s Ir 118 
760. 1st‘Sa'5. ses I I 
a, & Mo. R. 1st 7s. 15 115, 
St. va CC, aatus: 15 115, 
Miss, R. br. rst s. f. 101 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Qui ey 126% 12644 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c. 12514 125% 
Keokuk & Des Moinés rst g. 5s.... 105 104 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s....... 115, 115, 
New Jersey Central ¢v. 78'as:..s.ccessesseecce 114% 11314 
New ates raat DAS setae waa ape Giana 107 105 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as..............0.05 108 107 
American Dock & Improvement 7s,........... 100 100' 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 8s, P. .c... 132} 132 
Chicago, & St. Paul Milwaukee 2d 7 3-10 P. d.. 1i7% 117 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 7s, $ g.R. d. 125 125 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st La C. d. 7s. 117 117 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st I. & M. 7s. 118 117% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 1st I. & D. 7s, 119 117 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst C. & M. 7s. 120 120 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul cn, 7s......... 120% 120 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 2d 7s......... 102} 102% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1 1.& D. ext. 7s. 15 115 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st 6s, S. W. d. 1054 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul rst 5s,LaC.& D, o4 


105} 
93. 
103, 





















Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 1st S. M. div. 6s. 103 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst H.& D.d. 7s. 113 113 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 75 ..........c0eee0e 1104 4 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7S...........000000- Ba I 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 78......cesessseeeees 131 131% 
Chicago & Northwest Ist 7S .......-ssessseeee 10g = 1104 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7 126 124 
peek? & Milwaukee ist 7s 118 117 
Lake Shore div. 7s.... 122 ata 
Lake Shore cn. c. 1st 7 127 oe 
Lake Shore cn. r, tst.. 127 125, 
Lake Shore cn. c. 2d 7s 1263; 125 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s. 5 1214 121% 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g. z 103 10214 
Louisville & Nashville, N. 6, & M. 1st 6s..... 100 100 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 65.............40. 1004 97 
Nashville& Decatur 1st 7s.... 15 116 
Lake Erie & Western ist 65 ....... ccccuseess 104 104 
Lafayette, Bloomington & Muncie 1st 6s...... 102 103 
New York & Manhattan Beach ist 7s......... 103% 103% 
Metropolitan Elevated ist 65...........e0.0005 Ioo} 100% 
Michigan ‘Central cn,'7. 06.5. .scis.csnsar ccs 126 125% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as............. 103% 1034 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc............. 6034 
Houston & Central Missouri 1st 7s............ 108 I 
Mobile & Ohi0.68 veec sess cca aca enasonseaises au 112 112 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rst 7s... 115 TI5 
New Vork Gentral G5, 9835 5% sisccne- dh cma teas 1027, 103, 
New ‘York Central'6ao'B77:4,..02 000... cc0 ces vie 108 108 
New York Central & Hudson rst c. 7s........ 134 13315 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd., 3 tos5.......... 94% 9334 
FRarleniixst 93, Gio. o eles ts oct dita. desu ns reeee 130 130 
Harlem Ist 7s, r..... 135 135 

. bea In, 100 Too 
Nevada Central rst 6s. 9 9 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, s. 1184, 118 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s.. 118 118 
Ohio & Mississippi 1st, S. div, 121 121 





Ohio Central 1st 6s... ... 

Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s. 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansvil 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, 

Central Pacific g. 6s......... 

Western Pacific 6s.,.......<; 
o! 




































Union Pacific rst 6s............+-. 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 
C,, C., C. & I. 1st 7s, s. 
Cy ete. a. 82D. On Obi aa acess cee 
Cy St. PM. & Onset 63... 4 .5incne 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s....... rice 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7s cv. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7s .... 
Syracuse, Binghamton & New York rst 7s 
Morris & Hissex 1st 78... 0.0.0. 05ceeuecen 
Morris & Essex 2d 78 ............. 
Morris & Essex Ist cn. gtd. 7s .... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal ist r. 7s...... hiss 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 1st P. d. c. 78..... 

Ibany & Susquehanna Ist 7s | 

Ibany & Susquehanna 2d 7s 

Ibany & Susquehanna fst én 
Rensselaer & 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s:...... 
Denver & Rio Grande ist cn. 7s..... 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s 
Erie 9d '@Xk., 8S.. uusen te ots led doves 
Erie 3d ext. 7s.. 
Erie 4th ext, 5s. 
Erie sth ext. 7s. 


see eeeees tee 








Erie Ist Cn. 2. 7S...5..000.s00 : 
Long Dock Senet escceceiescseecce 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie rst 7s....... 


N. Y., Lake Erie & Westerh n. ad cn. 
G.H. & San'A. xetiGese sso cence 


Houston & Texas Central rst 
Houston & Texas Central rst 
Houston & Texas Central 2d C, 
Houston & Texas Central 2d W 
Cedar Falls & Minn. rst 7s.. aoe, D 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n rst pfd. 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n 1st pares 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & Springfield 1st 7s. 
Lake Shore, M.S. & N.1.s. f. 7s. 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s ..... 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s...... 
Cleveland, P’le & Asht. 7s ..., 
Buffalo & Erie n. 75......... 
Buffalo & State Line 7s..... 
Kae W.. Pret Viti anes ee 
Union Pacific l. g. 7s........ 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s........ 
Union Pacific r. 88.......... 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s... 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '95.. 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, 36 Rte 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as.... 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st en. 6s . 
Mo. (P.Istion: 6s.20<..25 renee 


P. Ry of Mo. 2d:ga...:.c.sc0e meee 
St. Louis & San Francisco 2d 6s, cl. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. 
S. Pu. sof Mo, 1st 63:2. eouseaee 
Texas & Pacific cn. 6s ........ 
Texas & Pacific inc. & |, g. r. 7s. 
Bene & bg atte R. Bae 6s.. ne 5 
ittsburgh, Ft. Wayne icago 3d 78......4 
Cerdand & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 68.......... 
Cy Ci 8 EC. ret ons, 76:0eh. ger 
C., C. & I. C. rst t..¢. c. su 
Rome, Watertown & Ogden cn. Ist 7s . 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 1st 7s... 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s. 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, A. bh. 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, C. & F. rst 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. tst 7s. 


G 








ad 









St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. 

St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d ine. 7: 

St. P., M. & M. 1st 7s. 

St. P., M. & M. 2d 6s. 

Wabash, St. L. & P. gen. 6s. 

Wabash, St. L. & P., C. div. 5s. 

Wabash, St. L. & P. 1st St. L. div. 7s 
Wabash, St. L..& PB, ad 9s ext..s2-canetha speeee 
Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s............ 
Wabash, ‘St. L. & P,'en. ev. 96.i creamer 
Great Western ad 9s..../.. ...... Sessa prunes aioe 
St./Louis, K.&N. rie. & rigssteeneers saa 
St. Louis; K,.&N,.0..d. 2st-tspausess seein 
St. Louis, -K. & N°; CG. bh, Gs). cccn-eestn eee 
St. Louis, K, & N., C. b. 

Western ‘Union ‘©: 78... cece seen seueeiee eee 
Western Union: r. 75) 5.102. cnveniee eee 
New Jersey Central!incs.:..2.c..ea-s) see eee 
C.5.C. 81. C. ane. '7ah,. . Jy caisaes tec 
Central Iowa'c. d. cer. |... .0% 02 ones eee 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western inc..... 


FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: ‘4 


Feb, Po, 
821g 


Alabama, el. Ajj) 2 to §. ...0s vs sede eae 
Alabama, cl. A., sm... 
Alabama, cl. B 
Alabama, cl. C. 
Arkansas 6s, fd., ’ 
Arkansas 7s, L. 
Arkansas 7s, M. 
Arkansas 7s, L. 
Arkansas 7s, M. 
Arkansas 7s, A. 

Georgia 6s, '86 
Georgia 7s, n., 
Georgia 7s, ind., 
Georgia 7s, g.... 
Louisiana 7s, cn., 'I4. 
Louisiana 7s, sm... 
Michigan 6s, '83...........+ 
Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83... 
Missouri 68, due. "8605. oasis caep hen eons Mena 
Missour i6s, due pa 

Missouri 6s, due ’88... 
Missouri 6s, due ” 












Missouri.a...or 1.5 due 92. .ciccna+ se saleinenicace . 
Missouri fdg., Gne’94-5, ..c,:cenc<.ccceee sere 
Missouri; H, &:St. 'J., due286:s. 5... a5 sevens 
Missonri, Hi& Sti f., dué "87 55... 000.00 anhaten 
New York 6s, g. c., "by aid:e atgsigh Sie o antiialy Soh eee 
New York 66, gil.) 83... .200.s2s00s re: 3 
New Vork Ga;ig.1;,0u2-. sien. eo cneese eee 
New York Gs, 9. 1.) "99 5 os sans sun- ds Melee 
New? York,6s, gl) ''93....4 008 Se sew eee 
North Carolina 6s, 0., ’86-98............ 

North Carolina6s, A."O.)....... sciseecess 
North Carolina N. C, R., '83-4-5 

North Carolina N. C. R. 7s, c. off 

North Carolina N.C. RR. AvO¥,. sees 
North Carolina N. C. R., c. off.......... 
North Carolina fdg. act, '66-1900 

North Carolina fdg. act, '68-98........... 
North Carolina n., J. J., '92-8......20..s0seeee 
North Carolina n. oO 


BO) cc cecctance eee eee 
North Carolina, ros R i Geese 


North Carolina sp. ‘ 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 2. 
North Carolina sp. t., el. 3 
North Carolina cn, qs.... 
North Carolina cn, 4s, sm. 














96 Gs, “BGC. Saas oe: 
Rhode Island 6s, c., * tA 
South Carolina 6s, a. Mn. 23, 
Tennessee 6s, 0., '90-2-8 ........+45 
‘Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900 ........ 
Tennessee 63, ny.) Bi, i 84h sexe tony 
Virginia 63,16 .eeteeceuseceatte acta 
Virginia 6s, n., '66. 
Virginia 6s, n., '67. 
Virginia G6; nic; costes dias cna Pee 
Virginia 69; SMC), sows tien ve coe See 
Virginia 6s, cn.) 20.8 .:...e0s.csteecsene 
virginia 6s, det sige ba saa 
istrict of Columbia Peri 
District of Columbia Sms sees 
District of Columbia r.........ccesceseeeee 
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INSURANCE. 
1 NNOUNCEMENT 


i BY THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
“AS 
OF THE 


M@NITED STATES. 





The Twenty-second Annual Statement of this 
Society, dated January Ist, 1882, may now be 
obtained by application to the principal office, 
20 Broadway, New York, or to any of its 
agencies throughout the world. 


The following are the most noticeable features: 


$44, 308,541.89 
10,083,505.48 


9,915,496.89 
4. New Assurance 
ee a88r, - - 4 46, 189,096.00 


lee (The Largest Business in the World.) 


Outstanding As- ; 200,679,019.00 
_ surance, - - - 


1. Cash Assets, - 
. Cash Income, - 
. Cash Surplus, - 


*% 


6. Total amount paid policy- 
holders since the organi- 

zation of the Society, 
£61,912,031.00 
7 

‘ ‘The policies written by THE EQUITABLE are 
‘short, simple and easily understood. They 
become 


i. INCONTESTABLE 


after three years from their issue, and such 
incontestable policies are payable immediately 
‘upon receipt, at the Society’s office in New York, 
f satisfactory proofs of death, and without the 
‘usual delay of sixty or ninety days. 

The Society has not a single contested claim 
oO! n its books. ° 

The total real estate owned by the Society 
ds a rental of over five per cent. 

‘or the facts explaining the success of this 
Society, and the results of maturing Tontine 
vings Fund Policies, apply to the officers and 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


AMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

J Ww. SCOTT, Supt. of Agencies. 





THE 


Cc UARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonps oF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
_ POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 
‘This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
‘under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


. T. GALT, President. 
Sir ALEX. W'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


Jew York Office, No. 47 William Street. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


IAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BRoapwAy, NEw YorK. 





H er an, Sa a = ! aes 
e) 1 SES, - = 95,033. 
e for all’purpo : 3951033-98 


fet urplus, = = = 0.48 
Toran Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 
All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 


afety Fund Law. } 
PETER NoTMAN, President. 
GOODRICH, Secretary. Cie 


= 









Net ASSETS, January 1, [881........-..00eeeeeeee 
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INSURANCE. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 


SEATEMEN: 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
1) Gee 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$47,833,628.70 
RECEIVED 1N 1881, 

Bor Premittms?iih5 canes cece $5,238,811.82 

For Interest and Rents........ 2,830, 328.08 

Profit. 200) LOsSu, ep ccasaridics gt, 626.11— 8, 160,766.01 











$55994,394.71 
DISBURSED IN 1881. 
To PoLicy-HOLDERS: 
For claims by death and 
matured endowments. $3,718,646.87 
Surplus returned to pol- 
icy-holders.........+.- 1, 284,342.53 
Lapsed and Surrendered 
POWCIOS ir eer cece etree: 1,081,234.81 
TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS..... ... $6,084,224. 21 
EXPENSES: 
Commissions to Agents. $286,797.05 
Salaries of Officers, 
Clerks, and all others 
employed on salary... 103,541.93 
Medical Examiners’ fees 10,540.25 
Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate and 
all other Expenses.... 276,607.84 
a 077540807 
STROEG bp oelcle pietetaicinic ale ciate viv’e Wo'e cid ne ke 454,590.06 
sat $7,216,301.34 
BALANcE NET ASSETS, DEC, 31, 1881.......... +» 848, 778,093.37 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien «+= $18,037,201.12 











Loans upon Stocks and Bonds...... 401,303.28 
Premium Notes on Policies in force.............-. 3,347,600.47 
Cost of Eeal Estate owned by the Company...... 12,657,974.92 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds... 4,618,853.10 
Cost of State Bonds.....00cc.secccsseceeseco eens 619,900.00 
Cosh.of City, BONS. .2 scm gases n= ctsinalateaicninsnijercins 2,572,300.84 
Cost of other Bonds.......0.0+sceeeeeee 3,407,480.00 
Cost of Bank Stock... 122,761.00 
Gost of Railroad! Stochkoaitosnsc te veeeee. cers sey 26,000,00 
ashian Banknccsscccsmnenseneriies sea 2,933,319.50 
Balance due from agents, secured 33,399.14 





$48, 778,093.37 

















ADD 
Interest due and accrued ............ $925,583.50 
RentS BOCIMEM 5,5 25-66 niniyare aisia.s nim eisieirsslere 14,373.88 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
OVER. COGK rants te deleeiew Tews aieiviere «datiersie 497,676.02 
Net Premiums in course of collec- 
nil) Ware aon MCT ODCES GOO UCe Stn NONE, 
Net deferred quarterly and semi- 
@RAVAL PROMIUNAS areas niere'eatels sie ea © 43,058.08 
a $1, 480,691.48 
Gross ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1881..........- $50, 258, 784.85 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to reinsure all out- 
standing policies, net assuming 4 
per'cent: interest ...s..sccessuescse $45.810,598.00 
All other liabilities.................. 1,060, 614.87 
46,871,212.87 
SurRpLus by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent. .......... $3,387,571-98 
SurpLus by N. Y. Standard, 4% per cent., about.. —6,500,000.00 
Ratio of expense of management to receipts 
Liu di SOnESbeCe Dep pOoe Cocoser cocecr stptcac 8.30 per cent. 


Policies in force Dec. 31, 1881, 63,913 insuring... $159,039,867.89 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
W. G. ABBOT, Ass’t Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S..MILLER, 


No. 1 WALL STREET, COR. BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


General Agent for New York City, Long Island and New Jersey, | c. H. STEBBINS. 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLDERs, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - = 3,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





THE 


EWARK FIRE 
INSGKAN GLE. CO. 


741 & 743 BROAD St., NEwark, N. J. 





Chartered in 1811. 





STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1882. 


CAPYDAL STOCK vanttw lien csiiies nace cre $250,000.00 
ToTAL LIABILITIES 042. 61 
CASH ISUREUUS «cs csoecsmnause «tence 287,399.32 





BLOT AU ASS ERGs meta et eee $726,441.93 
537+399-32 
C. M. WOODRUFF, President. 


SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS..- 


JOHN J. HENRY, Secretary. 





YDELITY ano CASUALTY CoO. 


187 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


- $250,000.00 
375,000.00 






= 100,000.00 





FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
poritions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 
Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 
Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M, RicuHarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


OMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO., 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 


United: States Securities ss acesdacccled cess oe ccecielceies $441,092.50 
Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks)... ......... 117,713.70 
City and other Stocks and Bonds and Cash in Banks, 172,447.91 
Premium Notes and Cash Premiums...........-.... Eouihe 
Salvage, re-insurance and other claims .............+ 13,382.55 


MORAIMR ease oe. $827, 5 56.51 














Six per cent, interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

W. IRVING COMES, PRESIDENT. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SECRETARY. 

Tuis COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House oF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co, 


No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 








FINANCIAL. 


T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 


HITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





UGENE S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 
No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 


o Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 446 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
W. F. CHITTENDEN 
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FINANCIAL. 


ADDINGHAM, 
‘“McGREGOR & CoO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





ipa isha & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK, 
CHAS. GREGORY, 


Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU. 


Taal Y, HUTCHINSON 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Exvinu C, MITCHELL, GEo. H, BROUWER, 
GEO. W. McGown, Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. HuTCHINSON, Special. 








& CO. 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos, A, VYSE, Jr. C, C, Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 


SEs SONS  & FROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign ny oa and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY. F. E, BALLARD, 








LEE ALCS IG.) 


. Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. ear Chicago. . H. E. DILLINGHAM. 


G. WHITE. 





H. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw YorK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(ites & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HACKLEY B. BAcON. 
LATHROP R. BACON. 





pf [EMER McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 





Ww. M. Eart, Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A, H, DayTon, 





fier ONTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson. JULES E. BRUGIERE. 
7) CKINSON BROS. & BR UGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 


H, C, Dickinson. 








Vb-wsghimg & SONS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEw STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FINANCIAL. 





jee PEABODY & 60; 


NEw YORK. 
- BosTon, 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
(et? NADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


TJOWARD LAPSELEVE OF GOs, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


N02 259 Witie $5 DR ee De Noe Way OR 





Lewis H. Taytor, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


VE HT, TAYLOR '&* ‘GO}, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


T,RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SourH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 
TURNER ©& 


-P; 
Ze BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. 
by post or in person. 
margins not entertained. 


LV WE RIGO T LE Ko ACO), 
* Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 32 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercia! Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 


Cor; 


Investments made in 
Lists furnished upon application 
Correspondence solicited. rders on 








COMMERCIAL. 





The general trade situation may be likened 
unto that reported in these columns last week, 
with these additions: There have been more 
floods and bad weather in the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi river valleys. Impassable country 
Tennessee, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana have been 
the rule. In consequence, business in those 
localities has suffered. Likewise jobbers at 
leading cities supplying that region of country 
have been seriously affected. This state of 
affairs is fully shown in special telegrams to 
BRADSTREET’S from twenty-nine cities, printed 
elsewhere in this issue. In certain lines at 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, St. Louis and Kansas City 
business has materially improved during the 
In the 
southern states, at Norfolk and Charleston, some 
little activity was chronicled; but at Richmond, 
Savannah and Augusta the reverse has been the 
rule. At New Orleans all apprehensions of 
financial complications, dependent on the state of 
the cotton market and the several failures in the 
cotton trade there during the week, have passed. 
In the northwest, in parts of lowa, Nebraska and 
Minnesota, plowing is already under way, and 
the spring season promises to open a month to 
six weeks earlier than last year. 


roads in lower Indiana, 


week, despite the drawbacks noted. 


But for the combined action of the merchant 
iron manufacturers east and west, merchant bars 
would ere this have reached prices which would 
have opened the way for imports. 
ferences have been held at Pittsburgh within a 
comparatively short time to decide for or against 
an advance from 2'%c. per pound, card rates. 
The tendency toward higher prices beneath the 
surface has made these conferences necessary. 
The course of the iron market has fully justified 


Three con- 








= a a a > 


_s q ‘ a 
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the statements recently made in BRADSTREET’S 
in allusion to it. If the fixing of prices had been 
left to the judgment or pleasure of individual 
manufacturers, the results would have been 
otherwise. As it is, the consumptive demand 
has not been checked, orders are in sixty to 
ninety days ahead, importations have been insig- 
nificant, domestic enterprise in the expansion of 
productive facilities has had full play, and the 
result, soon to be felt, will be abundant supplies 
of crude and finished iron and railway material 
at prices fixed by a sharp competition. Usually, 
selling prices are below the merchant card rate, 
but for months past they have been above. The 
prospect of supply soon overtaking demand is 
the cause of the ease of the entire market. The 
six months’ restriction compact of foreign Cleve- 
land and Scotch crude ironmasters ends March 
31. It will not be renewed. Production will 
increase 12% per cent. by reason of the termina- 
tion of restriction, but high freights continue in 
favor of the American trade, and probably will 
until shipping is attracted hither in greater 
degree. There has been scarcely any perceptible 
change in prices of iron in American markets, 
from crude to finished, for several weeks. The 
uncertain factor at present is the magnitude of 
the March and April demand. With furnaces 
and mills partly sold into those months, it is 
possible for a sharp demand for prompt delivery 
to harden prices, which otherwise may during 
those months experience a contrary tendency 
growing out of increasing output. 





What little there is to be said of the condition 
of the anthracite coal trade is very satisfactory. 
February is generally accounted by the trade one 
of the dullest months of the year, but the indica- 
tions so far are that the volume of business will 
exceed that of any February for some years past. 


Wool markets have not developed any radical 
change during the past week, but the situation, 
on the whole, is more satisfactory, and the out- 
look a little more encouraging. The demand 
has been limited to current requirements, but 
manufacturers have been unable to depress prices 
on desirable grades, and the fact that they have 
been so well supported in the face of a quiet 
trade attests the general confidence of holders in 
the future of the market. 





THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

The week has been one of extraordinary 
excitement in the produce markets, on remarka- 
ble activity and extreme depression, irregularity 
and feverishness in the speculative connection. 


In the prominent speculative favorites of the 
produce list—No. 2 red wheat, No. 2 corn, 
western steam lard and cotton—the downward 
tendency of last week was forced into a more 
pronounced development by the precipitation oy 
vast quantities of the speculative holdings on the 
market, through the calling in of loans by the 
banks, the requirements of the commission 
houses for additional margins, and consequent 
enforced liquidation of accounts, which resulted 
in a very violent break in prices, the lowest 
points of the week on grain and provisions hay- 
ing been touched on Wednesday, when the 
business—under reports and rumors of various 
failures, embarrassments, extensions and the 
like indications of grave mercantile trouble, 
chiefly at interior points—drifted here, as at Chi- 
cago, to the verge of a panic. From the highest, 
which were about the earliest, figures to the 
lowest quotations of the week the decline was of 
sufficient proportions to threaten the position of 
operators who were heavily burdened with sup- 
plies and working on margins, as indicated by 
the following comparison of values on prompt 
and April deliveries : 


—— Highest— — Lowest—— 

Prompt April Prompt April 

deliv- —_deliv- deliv- _—_deliv- 

re aa > ih eries. cries. | cries. eae, 

0. 2 red wheat, per bus a 1.44 I. ie 

No. 2 corn, Me . rth : ooe ~ aH : Be 

Western steam lard, per 100 
poukds. 2)... 0tvubs seen 11.37% 11.50 10.99 = 10.85 


The severe fall in values brought stocks quite 
generally within the limits of export orders, and 
comparatively free purchases were made for ship- 
ment, especially of winter wheat, which con- 


tributed to a partial restoration of confidence, 
and subsequently prices rallied very rapidly on 
liberal dealings, mainly, however, in the specula- 
tive interest, stimulated in part by less favorable 
weather reports from the northwest. 


Very moderate shipments of produce and 
merchandise have been reported from the port of 
New York since our last, the actual export clear- 
ances for the week having reached a valuation of 
only $5,820,543, against $6,969,200 the pre- 
ceding week, and comparing with a total of 
$7,399,102 same week last year, making the 
grand total since January 1, 1882, $39,676,121, 


against $43,215,431 same period in 1881, show- 
ing a decrease of $3,539,310. 


Ocean freights have benefited by the fall in 
prices of produce, which quickened export pur- 
chases, and stimulated the demand for accommo- 
dation on berth and charter, particularly from the 
grain trade. 


Breadstuffs movements—especially in the way 
of grain—reached enormous proportions in the 
New York market during the week, making by 
far the heaviest aggregate of any week thus far 
in the history of the grain trade here. Supplies 
were pressed on the market, and prices gave way 
very precipitately—the break having been sever- 
est in the instance of No. 2 red wheat, which by 
Wednesday afternoon had fallen as much as 6@ 
6%c. a bushel, equal to $480@$520 per boat- 
load of 8,oco bushels. Very great excitement 
characterized the dealings, the interest having 
been intensified on Wednesday by the announce- 
ment, from Chicago, of the failure there of the 
firm of Messrs. H. O. Kenyon & Co., which 
had been prominent on the long side of the 
account, which announcement, accompanied or 
followed by various rumors of serious embar- 
rassment in other quarters, had the effect of 
awakening very grave apprehensions as to the 
general position and outlook. Corn also de- 
clined materially, flour likewise yielding percep- 
tibly. Export buyers thus found prices reduced 
to figures which were within their limits, and, 
accordingly, bought quite liberally, particularly 
of wheat, for the United Kingdom and the 
continent. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels ......... 126,000 77,550 95,550 137,700 
Wheat, bushels 4 aera 527,000 309,000 433,000 1,000 
Corn, be 354,500 257,000 367,200 
Rye, X 14,300 7,850 10,700 
Oats, RS 219,500 227,000 368,000 |, 000 
Peas, Bs 13,450 8,000 19,000) 73.0.8 
Malt, YW “A 51,200 REQ Vacwinre 
Barley, a 17,000 70,000 56,500 62,500 





In the items of flour, wheat and corn a consid- 
erable increase is thus noted, with otherwise 
comparatively little further change. Of the 
receipts of the week were, on through freight 
account, of flour, 44,300 barrels, against 30,650 
barrels the preceding week; and of wheat, 
157,000 bushels; of corn, 17,500 bushels; of 
peas, 9,500 bushels; of rye, 500 bushels, and 
of barley, 14,000 bushels. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week. sed week, week. last year. 

Flour, barrels ....... 2,750 250 98,000 121,000 

Wheat, bushels hi aeeee 28, 262,000 mie 19,170,000 8,721,000 

Com, es Meade 8,231,000 5, 938, 000 491,000 3,650,000 

Rye, et Tween 7,500 22,000 46,000 78,000 

Oats pms ies 2,005,000 2,003,000 2,868,000 857,000 

Barley, ee re 51,000 42,000 169,000 30,000 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 

Prompt deliveries, eee 

bushels. bushels. 

Wheat—Week ending February 17..... 1,590,000 26,672,000 

Preceding week ..........0.005 734,000 18,392,000 

This week last year........... £,705,000 7,016,000 

Corn — Week ending February 17..... 847,000 7,384,000 

Preceding week i. scsiecceswea na 974,000 4,964,000 

This week last year........... 569,000 3,081,000 

Oats — Week ending February 17..... 585,000 1,420,000 

Preceding week sisncccsscdoene 453,000 1,550,000 

This week last year........... 362,000 495,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels...... 67, 79,400 771450 115,900 
Cornmeal, er 614 2,600 2,350 Eeareann 
Wheat, bushels... 425,000 312, 100 245,900 801,000 
Corn, 507,300 302,200 182,600 399,000 
Rye, ne 22,500 25, 3, 200 51,500 
Peas, td Spe 1,143 200 ay 
Oats BS 8,600 2,150 6,250 re 





An increase is thus indicated in the outward 
movement of corn, with a considerable falling off 
in that of flour and wheat. 

The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 5¥4d., Glasgow 5d. and Ant- 
werp 8d.@8'%4d. per bushel, and on charter 
contracts for Cork and orders, average sail car- 
riers, 4s, 1014d.@5s. 134d. per quarter. 


| other instances—in that of wheat of 82,4 
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STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 
Latest Preceding A year Two 
returns, ago. 
Wheat, = hes 4,338,684 Pea 3,538,371 59 
Corp, see de 3,703,624 4,373,929 1,370,216 6 
Be ean 116,164 123,325 105,515 
Batley, cy on 317 219549 
comets 4. 
Peas, CARE 7,559 '382 15,882 


A further addition to the hoard of whea' 
warehouse and railway lighters at the port © 
York is thus indicated to the extent of | 
bushels, and to that of oats of 18,526 © 
while in that of corn a decrease is again note 
610,305 bushels. at! 

Of the prominent grades of grain in at or 
this port the following is a comparative exhibit : 


= 
. 
i 


Bg week, Last week, 








No. 2 red wheat, bushels.. 602, 571,021 
No. 3 red wheat, 38,325 
No. 1 white wheat, “ 30, = 
No. 2 corn, ge 1,828, 1: 18 
No. 2 oats, - I, 61,483, Be 





a 
COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WH 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS 


Feb, 11 Feb. se Feb, 
ms bX Fe a . 
Wheat, bushels. . Tgezaee 457,700 ee 
orn, . + 5,809, 100 5130, 100 342,800 ae 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN, 


ae maa 
bushels. ‘ats 
: ee 
oe oa sitios 
Lene 2,792,782 





shown in the visible supply of wheat, while it 4 
that of corn a decrease is noted of 425,369 
bushels, and in that of oats of 147,098 bushels. — ; 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. © 














February to. Fi 
Wheat flour, supertne: per bbl.. + 84.15 @4.75 $4.1 
ship. extra, sees 5,00 @5.50 : 
Be «trai je extra, oe os Gus 
tc 5 family X19 69 @8.50 
a «Minn. clear, a -10 @7.10 
” <5 Ye strat,” rie @7.60 
at’ nt,“ . @8.75 
od Be cityX W.1., eye @7.00 
us «  cityXS, Am. ad 7-10 @7.40 
MONG. Si aete € + 3.00 @4.25 
Rye flour, superfine, 6 leew 450. 5.50 
Cornmeal, per bbl............605 3.15 @3.85 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bush abnbee 1.44% @1.45 
No.2 red, seseree 1,391 @1.40% 
No.9 red yee 1.34 @1.3 
ie No: t white, ‘ ie raeK@rsey 
«No. 2 spring, ‘ 1.29 @1.38 
« No.3 spring, “ 1.21 @r1.28 
Corn, No. 2, per! bus -674%@ .68) 
ues .66144@ .66 
** steam mixed, per | ‘ bush 674@ — 
st N: Wayellow; Oe crane — @.” 
«No. 2 white, a eas 73 @ .7% 
Barley, State per epee teats 90 @1.10 
Canada, & I - ou 
Rye, per bughie ss. es sere 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush 
No.2) perbush.. css. esaee < g = 


CLOSING PRICES OF poy ON GRAIN IN NEW ae = 7. 

March April, May. Fu’ 
No. 1 white wheat. $r. red ay aE bid 1.32% bid Saf 
: Tr I 
0% 





No. 2red wheat hy es 
No, 2 corn. 67 
No, 20ats... .49% 49. 


July options on No. 2 red wheat went as 
on Wednesday as $1.22, rallying on Friday 
$1.27, and closing at $1.27 bid. On Tues: 
first sale of this season of the August option o: 
the same grade was made at $1.21. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVER 
NEW YORK, 
ve ae Te, 5 Feb. 5d Feb, 








Wheat, No. 1 white, per bush - $r men Pie: ox: 
No 2 re + 1.43 35, 
“No. 2 Mil. spring ‘ A ase he 1.37% 1. 
Corn, No. 2 --» .093G aun 
Rye, prime AS on aS 96 
Oats, No. 2, af 49 -5034% .. 
sked. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MARCH OPTIONS ON GRAIN 
xen YORK. % ae 
‘ov. 11,’ Dec. 16, Feb 
1881. 1887 a ee i 
Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush.. . Sr. 54 $1.4 47 $1.36% Sr 
Wheat, No, 1 white 2 
Corn, No. 2, PS 7, “723% 08 
Oats, No. 2,* e 526 || aay 49 
BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PO 
Preceding Co 
week, week 
Flour, barrels...%.. .svevsdeeass 179;475 
Wheat, byehets roma 
Corn, 2,682,300 
— “ 55,400 
Oats, : as ae 
In the more important items of whee CO) 
and oats a decrease is thus shown for the week 


in wheat of 93,850 bushels, in corn of 388, 
bushels ; and in oats of 77,400 bushels. tis 
BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN FORTS, 





Preceene 

Flour, barrel: eee. 

u ITEIGs wivosisetiiccccenc ’ 
Wheat, bushels... Ser ea ia 
Corn, i ; a “586400 1,801,900 
Rye, ss yee 5 39,000. fd 
Barley, aersed au 5 905 
Oats, NO ou. pe 627,400 Bee 7 

An increase is thus again Aen in the 
ward movement of corn of 62,500 bushel: 


of flour of 3,200 barrels, with a decrease in al 


bushels, and in oats of 1 58,450 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS}ON THE A‘ AN 
SEABOARD, S 


Preceding 
Flour, barrels.. pec ; 
Wheat, busheis.. pate he 
Corn, F 887,000 | 
ey 4 13,750 
Barley, a 550 
ae 440,700 at 




























































, these figures show further increase—in 
of fully 295,700 bushels. Wheat again fell 
in volume slightly. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
——The United Kingdom. 











‘ Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
barrels, bushels. bushels. 
st week.......... 87,600 },000 
ceding week..... ae metas psig a Fees 

apa ast year, .c..cs..0s pa-0n ore iEs600 
- The Continent, — 

Flour, eat, Corn, 

barrels, bushels, bushels. 
7,400 108,400 
4,550 187,500 104,150 
7,000 702,000 115,000 


[PARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT. 
Feb, 11, '82, Feb. ste ; bg 
bushels, els, 





ible supply in U. S. and Canada..... 18,134,223 27,16 389 

passage for the United Kingdom.... 25,000,000 21,216,000 
ssage for the continent o' Europe. 7,040,000 = 2,984,000 

Seeerand total, ......2....: Pata te Sees « 50,274,223 »367,389 

Previous week.......... ci ae Corie on nee 50,508,000 A 23,500 

COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 

P Feb, 11, '82, Le. 13, 81 

By bushels. ce : 

isible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 17,887,770 : 7,676 

On passage for United Kingdom........ "880/000 worse 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. 1,760,000 xy 1,530,000 

Denese cvs: eivictepsisetss 20,427,770 19) 19,633,676 

ROMER Ons so wale aerescida sisi 19,433,150 18,290,700 


- Much more liberal transactions were reported 
‘in western steam lard for prompt and forward 
; - delivery, chiefly on speculative account, and 
_-generally at an unusually severe decline in prices, 
through the determined pressure to place sup- 
lies, which was such an obvious feature of the 
rading most of the week. The lowest quota- 
ms were made on Wednesday afternoon, when 
ere, as at Chicago, the position and indications 
were viewed as most discouraging. On Thurs- 
yy a much calmer and more confident temper 
apparent, and values were worked to a 
ligher basis. Shippers and refiners have been 
manifesting increased interest in the market, and 
operating rather more freely. The very heavy 
_ stocks at Chicago, as reported on Friday, tended 
to arrest the speculative buoyancy. 

: _ Western steam lard on the option list left off 
he re February 17 thus : 


Feb. March, April, May, une, 
ee ee” ne” oe 


ewfe 


week. .$11.00 11.02% pay ~~ Ti.20\ &%. a 11.3234 
Aweek ago.. 11.27% I1. 32% 11.45 11.55. 41.624 11.6714 
A year ago.. 10.70 10.72% 10.75 10.771 10.87% 10.95 


Options for August sold on Friday at $11.35, 
e first trade in this option thus far this season, 
nd the remainder of the year closed at $10.9714 


Chicago Ponerted for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
t of 12,512,000 pounds, against 25,858,500 
Pp ounds same week in 1881; and since the close 
re) October last 252,371,600 pounds, against 
343,631,900 pounds same time in the preceding 
king season. 
The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to February 11, 
were of pork, 18,465,600 pounds; bacon, 171,- 
000, 150 pounds, and lard, 94,363,550 pounds, 
one with grand totals of, respectively, 
1,029,800 pounds, 281,844,450 pounds and 
112,461, 150 pounds same time in the preceding 
e. rop season. . 
Beef has been inactive, but steady, with, at the 
close, city extra India mess selling at $26@$27 
per tierce, as to brand. Beef hams hardened to 
1/@ $21.50, and were wanted by shippers. 
Tallow attracted a fair share of attention, and 
left off firmly at 8c. for prime. Prime stearine 
Ss tood at 11%c. Oleomargarine stearine, 10}4c. 
er pound. 


SEIPTS OF PROVISIONS AT NEW YORK FROM JAN.1 TO DATE, 


EXtel 





1881. 1882. 
packages... 22,600 38,700 
meats, packag ++ 222,300 190,250 
, packages 158,700 pres 
- 4150 

132,800 350 
packages 170,500 1p, 250 

OMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK 
This week 
; This week. Last week last year. 
ork, barrels.............++. 4,092 5,318 6,000 
: tierces and barrels..... 1,546 2,275 1,650 
con and meats, pounds... %8,200,0c00 6,147,052 17,430,500 
UC ASSHE Reece *3.616, 643 5,832,712 5,229,100 
72,825 150,638 435,150 
a 1,315,512 787,970 1,232,250 
Wy 599,419 875,100 610,225 


artly on through freight account. 
RT OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK JAN. I TO FEB, 15. 
' 


1881. 1882. 
UES es Aa wikis iiPate'slob.d'rlacee'e's'e 5 35,550 33.100 
ierces and parrels.. 12,100 14,500 
n and meats, pounds... Beit 0 59,194,250 
d: 1) 36) 31,168,500 
a sees 2,944,850 715,550 
Sere nes aa oa Bok Fe er ee 11,952,150 6,163,400 


t week’s exports of provisions from the four 


.46,500 were American). 


vr. Ae eee ee oe a 
% 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1882. 


prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent were much lighter, comprising 
of lard, 5,212,700 pounds, against 9,092,600 
pounds same week last year; of bacon, 12,512,- 
000 pounds, against 25,858,500 pounds; and of 
pork, 4,227 barrels, against 4,767 barrels same 
week in 1881. 


The cotton markets in America and Liverpool 
have been in a very unsettled state during the 
past week. The demoralization reported last 
week has continued, with further sharp declines 
both for spot cotton and future deliveries. The 
latter especially have been severely affected, and 
at times the future markets were quite panicky. 
Toward the end of the week more steadiness 
was shown, and prices recovered some of the 
decline. But the markets are still unsettled, and 
the course of the money market is watched with 
anxiety. The receipts in America, both at the 
ports and the interior towns, continue small, but 
are for the moment overshadowed by the specu- 
lative course of futures. The New York spot 
market has been fairly active, especially for 
export and consumption. Quotations declined 
zsc- per Bae during the week, but later 
recovered -/¢c. of the decline. 

The sales for the week have been, for export, 
3,608 bales; for consumption, 2,788 bales ; and 
on speculation, 106 bales; total, 6,502 bales. 
The deliveries on contract amount to 2,700 bales. 

The closing quotations of uplands in the New 
York market and at the same date last year are 





as follows: 
To-day. Last year. 
OWA aLY ea te ca atte < ciseraate cial sielolbis eyalaele sie 8 15-16c. 8 5-16c. 
Good prdneeys. cade Io 5-16 9 15-16 
Low middling. . I 3-16 Ir 
Middling ..... 1198 Ir 9-16 
Good middling 12% 
Bitsy passin cielo 13% 13% 
Orleans cottons are quoted Ke. higher. Stained 


cottons leave off, good ordinary at 8%c.; low 
middling, 10;%,c.; middling, 11+%;c. 

The New York future market has been greatly 
excited, with violent fluctuations. On Monday 
and Tuesday especially the pressure to sell was 
very great, and the fluctuations large. There 
has been a range of over 55 points between the 
highest and lowest prices of the week. On 
Wednesday and Thursday there was less pressure 


‘to sell, and part of the decline was recovered, 


but the market was still feverish and unsettled. 
On Friday prices were firmer, and much more 
steadiness was exhibited. The market closed 
firm. 

The sales of the week sum up 1,402,800 bales, 
against 506,700 bales same week last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 





This week. Last week. Last year. 

Viste SCRE WOCUE DOC EOS OG 11.58c. 11.67¢. 1I.37¢. 
reo See. TRIbR 11.7! 11.49 
April . 11.79 11.96 11.05 
ay... 11.95 12.13 11.79 
tiie vate neat nie 12.11 12.30 11.90 
fan Sena eveisles= . 12.24 12.43 11.99 
FAD OUSE re citsieies) sis sia's's soe 12.35 12.54 12.04 
SEPEOMDET. feats cccsaccecteve 11.89 12.09 11.59 


The southern markets have generally been 
active at lower prices during the week, though 
at the close they are steadier and slightly dearer. 
The New Orleans market has been especially 
unsettled in consequence of the failure of nine 
operators in futures, which quite upset prices 
and caused free sales both of futures and spot 
cotton. ‘The markets are generally steady at the 
close. 

The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 





Week's sales. To-day. Last year. 
Galveston. iss: cesses eccsyecittns 1,610 1c. 11%. 
New Orleans: des veccss ne sieaees 30,250 113g 1154 
EOD ese cite celery oe lcrsisialofeteleinse 2,650 11} Il 
RAVALUGN, 15 eiecea sree env ne 10,000 11% 11% 
i avicstdiin cc aeciecce ra aes cine 5,200 1% 113% 


The Liverpool spot market has been moder- 
ately active at irregular, but lower, prices during 
the week. The market advanced 7d. on Satur- 
day, declined %d. on Tuesday, but recovered 
jd. on Thursday. It closes steady. 

The following were the latest quotations for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 
same date last year: 





To-day. Last year, 
Good ordinary A 15-16, 57d. 
Low ead 64 OM 
Middling 6 7-16 6 7-16 
New Orleans cotton is quoted 4';d. above 


uplands. 
Sales for the week were 58,000 bales (of which 
The spinners took, in- 


cluding forwarded, 61,800 bales. Stock in port 
is 700,000 bales (of which 497,000 are American), 
against 718,000 bales (of which 556,000 were 
American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
382,000 bales (of which 222,000 are American), 
against 386,000 bales (of which 308,000 were 
American) last year. 

The Liverpool future market has partaken of 
the general excitement, and has been active, but 
very irregular. The decline at one time amounted 
to sd. per pound, but at the close the market is 
steady, with a net decline of 3\,d. for the week. 


QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 







DELIVERY. 
aed Last year. 

PIC PURRAE Us iain So's. s/sis otbiais's ivr via sisisloisars sale 15-32d. 6 7-16d, 
February-March. 6 é 15-32 6 7-16 
March-April 6% 6 15-32 
April-May 6 6 17-32 

ay-June 6 6 a 
June-July... 
July-Augus ae 32 


The Manchester jailed ia rece dull, and 
rather lower for all articles, but closes steady. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82. 








For the For the Last 

week, season, year, 
RECEUDERE acre crsectaslernie + 71,29 3,911,430 4,352,278 
Exports to Great Brita 54,36 1,363,595 1,757,711 
** continent 11,7! 779,304 1,026,674 
1,112,709 "854,049 


The total receipts to date show a decrease of 
440,848 bales, compared with the receipts of last 
year to the same date. The total at each port is 
as follows, compared with the same date last 
year: 





This year. Lastyear. 
New Orleans, bales ALCOBEE HOUT. OZOUe Erie 1,042,524 1,104,037 
Mobile, ia +++ 224,911 313,155 
Sanches ee oe 

avan 3 i 

Charleston, Ke 438,771 522) nes 
Wilmington, 3 121,677 6 
Norfolk, i + 503,918 26 392 
Other ports, 567,940 504,255 





The dry goods trade in New York shows no 
decided improvement for the past week. If 
futures and back order deliveries are taken into 
account, possibly the volume of business done is 
fully equal to previous years at this season. 
Sales from stock, however, are light, and sellers 
are consequently depressed. The weather and 
the state of country roads in the south and else- 
where has affected the trade this season. A 
small assortment purchasing business has been 
done, however, and in many instances sellers 
have footed up better than at first anticipated. 

Prices on all cottons, prints and printing cloths 
remain steady and firm, but woolens of all classes 
have declined, and orders in the latter for future 
delivery have been fairly well placed during the 
week. 






No, of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week............. 9,651 $2,970,533 
Total imports for previous week... ... 9,388 pi: 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, 
for past week 3,170,476 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, 
previous week 3,071,954 





SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. ~ 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week, 


EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me. : General trade has slightly 
improved, but is still very dull in most depart- 
ments. Bills have been paid more promptly, and 
the past year’s business is better cleared up than 
ever before in this state at a corresponding time. 
A good healthy trade is predicted for the coming 
season 


From Boston, Mass.: WWith few exceptions the 
merchandise markets have been rather quiet. 
The dry goods trade has been better than the 
bad weather would seem to warrant. Orders 
from the west are more satisfactory than from 
any other part of the country. The volume of 
business in this line is equal to that of last year. 
There is a little more demand for leather, but the 
market is not entirely satisfactory, and probably 
will not be until there is a more decided im- 
provement in the boot and shoe trade. The 
metal market is rather inactive than otherwise, 
and prices easier. In boots and shoes there is 
but little change, though the number of buyers 
in town has somewhat increased. Total ship- 
ments from this market to places outside of New 
England during the week have been 48,356 cases, 
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against 56,795 cases same week last year. Total 
shipments since January 1, 269,084 cases, against 
289,657 cases same time last year. 

From Providence, R. I.: The print cloth 
market is steady, with good demand, 
cannot be supplied. 


which 
The amount of sales is 
small; 64s are quoted at 33¢c., and 56x6os at 
3fsc. The stock on hand is about the same as 
last week. The cotton market is very steady, 
the amount of sales being fair. Middling uplands 
are quoted at 12c. and middling gulfs at 12%c., 
at which figures the demand can be supplied on 
small orders. The stock on hand is 7,000 or 
8,000 bales. 


From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth 
market is active, and the sales are large. Quota- 
tions of prices are the same as in Providence. 
The stock on hand has been diminished by 
100,000 pieces since last report, and is now about 


350,000. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Slaughter leather in 
the rough, of light and middle weights, is in 
more demand than last week, and heavy is quite 
active. There is a steady inquiry for slaughter 
sole, except light weights, which are dull. There 
is not much doing in Texas hide sole outside of 
choice lots, but extra prime is not in very large 
supply, and orders are ahead. ‘There is no mate- 
rial change in general prices. Heavy steer hides 
are in better demand, but other grades remain 
Good calfskins are in light supply 
and better request. 
are scarce, and prices of all kinds quite firm. 
There is but little change in the general grocery 
trade. Leading houses appear to be quite active, 
and prices remain firm, though coffee is quiet. 


unchanged. 
Goatskins, suitable for kids, 


There is a demand for choice lots of apples and 
potatoes, and prices are high; the supply of the 
former is good and of the latter light. Jobbing 
trade in provisions is fair, and at about former 
rates. 
active, and, owing to the speculative state of 
affairs, prices are gradually falling. There is no 
material change in drugs and chemicals ; 


Flour, feed and grain market is not very 


demand 
fair, prices regular and firm, and collections well 
in hand. The whisky 
quiet, the open winter having had a damaging 
effect upon this line of trade. Receipts of high- 
wines at this market have been small, and prices 
The deliveries of 
iron continue large, though in point of new busi- 
ness the market is comparatively quiet, prices 
remaining steady. The hardware market is rather 
quiet, with collections fair. 


market still continues 


remain unchanged at $1.21. 


The flurry in futures 
has adversely affected the market for spot cotton, 
and prices are quoted about Yc. lower than a 
week ago, with but very little doing. The wool 
market remains very quiet, and without material 
change to note, except that fine wools are a shade 
easier. Some complaint is made as to the back- 
wardness of city dry goods buyers and general 
dullness of spring goods. In prints and some 
grades of bleached and brown cottons the market 
Notwith- 


standing that local buyers are holding off, western 


is not as firm as at first of the year. 


buyers are taking a very fair quantity of goods, 
and sales to date are generally in excess of last 
year. eons tel 
WESTERN 

From Cleveland, Ohio: There is a continued 
improvement in all branches of trade, and collec- 
In theiron trade 
increased constantly 


STATES. 


tions are reported satisfactory. 
inquiries for prices have 
since February Ist, with a fair number of sales 
at the ruling rates of January. 
eminently satisfactory to the trade. 


The outlook is 
The demand 
for money at city banks is active, and the sup- 
ply ample. 


Fr m Cincinnati, Ohio: 
was paralyzed Wednesday by the decline in Chi- 
cago, but recovered Thursday somewhat. Wheat 
is $1.30; corn, No. 2 mixed, 62%c.; oats, Ic. 
lower than last week. Whisky has declined Ic., 
in sympathy with grain. 
wise suffered from the break at Chicago, and do 
not recover much. Transactions are limited. 


The grain market 


Provisions have like- 
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Pork is $18, and lard fell to $10.50. General 
business is dull; this is attributed to the bad 
weather, floods and bad roads. The demand 
for money is active. Dry goods are animated. 
The iron demand is less active for pig, and prices 
are unchanged. There is a good demand for 
manufactured iron. The disturbance at Chicago 
is not believed to have any important influence 
here. 





From Chicago, 7d. There is an improvement 
over last week in dry goods, and an unusually 
large trade for the season in hardware and 
mechanics’ tools and farm implements. In 
provisions there has been an unsettled feeling. 
Pork early in the week declined $1.50@$2 
per barrel, but more than half the ground lost 
was recovered, and the general feeling is better. 
There is little demand for hog products for im- 
mediate consumption except from the south. 
The season in the northwest will be from a 
month to six weeks earlier this year than last. 
Much spring plowing has already been done in 
this state, Iowa and Nebraska, and the indica- 
tions as to winter wheat are uniformly favorable. 
These indications and other reports caused the 
grain market to weaken, and other agencies less 
legitimate precipitated something like a panic on 
Wednesday. 





From Peoria, [ll.: 
but there are indications of rain. 
trade good and collections fair. 
quiet. 


The weather is still mild, 
Jubbers report 
Retail lines 





From Detroit, Mich.;: The transactions on 
‘change during the past week were the largest 
in the history of Detroit, averaging $1,250,000 
Prices of wheat have exhibited wild 
fluctuation, with downward ; 
$1.22% for March was the lowest paid. Early 
in the week high prices prevented shipping. 
Since the decline, wheat for Europe sold largely. 


per day. 


the tende 


Losses are widely distributed and failures insig- 
Country roads are comparatively good. 
Receipts of farm produce are very large, with 
the market dull. Favorable reports have been 
received from the lumber camps, and a good 
crop of logs has been secured. The ice crop is 
quite large. 


nificant. 





From Louisville, Ky.: Business is quiet in 
many portions of our trade-fields. The floods 
are hindering freight shipments and otherwise 
retarding commerce. The leaf tobacco market 
continues active, with firm prices for the better 
grades, and some irregularity in lugs. Whiskies 
appear to be steadily improving. The cotton 
market has been irregular, but closes steady at a 
decline. Receipts are light. The money market 
is easy under an active miscellaneous demand. 





St. Louis, Mo.: In the six days past 
wheat declined here 18c. Thursday it was 
advanced, and the market had a firm tone. 
Other grains are strengthening, in sympathy. 
The condition of growing wheat throughout this 
section is unusually good. The banks hereabout 
are badly depleted of loanable funds, owing to 
excessive needs of produce dealers. There are 
slow collections and scarcity of currency reported 
among country bankers, who are. rediscounting 
their accommodation bills to a large extent. No 
marked relief is looked for until the farmers can 
move their surplus crops and stock. The jobbing 
trade seems undisturbed by the grain flurry. 
Business is steady, and the feeling good. Cotton 
is improving. Nearly 80,000 bales are on hand, 
against about 50,000 a year ago. Provisions are 
slightly firmer. There is a brisk demand for all 
good live stock, and prices are firm. Horses and 


From 


mules are steady. 


From Kansas City, Mo.: Spring trade is 
moving more briskly, but the weather is still 
unfavorable, and, outside of groceries and season- 
able goods, business is quiet. The grain market 
is badly unsettled, and values are weakening, 
and the prevailing disposition is to sell. Hogs 
have declined 10@15c., in sympathy with the fall 
in pork. The cattle market is dull, and values 
nominally unchanged, with the tendency down- 
ward. 
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From Milwaukee, Wis. : The stir in the prod- 
uce markets has created a corresponding activ- 
ity in banking circles. The demand for money 
and the interest rates are firm. The currency 
movement is larger, but the output is balanced 
by the receipts. Eastern exchange is dull and 
weak at 50c. per $1,000 discount. Commercial 
bills are in fair supply and demand. The weather 
is clear and favorable to agricultural pursuits 
and business generally. Collections are fair, and 
general trade is slightly improved. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather is 
mild. There is no snow and but little frost in 
the ground. Some localities in which planting 
has been begun will have largely increased acre- 
age. The open winter has diminished the supply 
of logs, causinga scarcity at the Inmber mills and 
light supply of lumber the coming season. Old 
stocks were worked off, and the market is firm, 
tending to higher values. There is only a 
moderate movement of wheat, and but little good 
milling wheat in the hands of farmers. Two- 
thirds of the mills are idle from lack of grain, 
and will be for half the time until harvest. 
There is no wheat in the northwest for eastern 
shipment. Immigrants are arriving and being 
forwarded to the northwest. The wholesale 
trade is good for February, with a prospect of an 
early and large spring trade. Collections gen- 
eralfy are good. Money is in good demand. 
The market is fairly easy. 





From St. Paul, Minn.: The discount here 
on eastern exchange has been occasioned by the 
large demand during the week for currency, 
which is rather extraordinary for this time, in a 
year in which the movement of wheat is from the 
farmers to the elevators. Town and country 
banks in meeting the demand have largely drawn 
their city balances. There is no increase of mer- 
cantile demand, and yet it is found that there is 
an unexpectedly close market. Country collec- 
tions are only moderate. City merchants are 
discounting and paying maturities freely, pre- 
paratory to putting in and using their credit on 
spring purchases. There are evidences of a most 
prosperous spring season to come, based on the 
anticipated unprecedented emigration. Country 
buyers are buying for wants rather than heavy 
stocks, and are feeling their way cautiously. 





CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: General business 


has a firmer tone, although with fewer transac-. 


tions during the week, owing to rains. Sheep 
have died in large numbers in southern Cali- 
fornia for want of feed. The prospects are 
improving. Wheat is lower and uncertain. 
Freights are lower. The Merchants’ Exchange 
inaugurated a call sale on Monday last. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: Furniture manufac- 
turers are very busy at the present time, and 
many of them have recently extended their facili- 
ties. The coal trade is very active. Last week’s 
shipments from the Cumberland region were 
88,207 tons more than last year at the same 
period. The warm weather has not had a very 
good effect on the wheat market, in which little 
is now doing. On Tuesday March delivery was 
$1.3314, but gradually declined to $1.27% later 
in the week. A better supply of southern corn 
has been offering, and an easier feeling in the 
market is apparent. Coffee is firmer, and prices 
have an upward tendency. The cotton market is 
dull, but steady, and a late sale of 80 bales was 
on a basis of 11%c. Transactions in petroleum 
have been noticeable since the opening of the 
year, and the indications are that more will be 
done in this line than previously. The market 
for refined oil is firmer, and cargo lots are 
quoted at 7%c. per gallon for shipments. The 
whisky market is almost bare of stock, and prices 
are $1.19@$1.20. Ocean tonnage rates have an 
upward tendency. The money market is firm. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Trade for the past week 
has been fairly active, and cotton is coming in 
slowly, with a reaction in prices, both in spot 


and futures. The crop industries are fairly ac- 
tive. The weather is balmy and _spring-like, 
and collections are fair and money is easy. The 
late mercantile disturbances in our locality, it is 
thought, will get in good shape again soon. The 
health of the city continues good. 








From Richmond, Va.: There has been no 
marked improvement in general business in this 
locality over last week, and none is looked for 
until the weather becomes more settled. The 
merchants in all lines seem hopeful for a good 
spring trade. Collections are reported fair. 


From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
warm and rainy. Cotton exhibits more firmness. 
Spirits of turpentine in better demand; receipts 
are light. Rosin, tar and crude turpentine 
are quiet and steady. Rice is firm. Provisions 
are quiet, and timber, lumber and shingles are 
advancing. Freights—foreign are firm, coastwise 
steady. The retail trade is fairly active. Collec- 
tions are fair. Peanuts are in good inquiry. 


From Charlestox, S. C.: There has been 
quite a good jobbiag business done during the 
past week. The weather is still very unsettled. 
There has been a very heavy business done in 
fertilizers so far this season. Naval stores are 
very quiet. There is some little excitement in 
the cotton market, though the market is more 
settled now. 


From Savannah, Ga.: Trade this week has 
been depressed, and no great volume done in any 
line. Collections are exceedingly slow. The 
market here for cottons has not declined, as at 
other cities. The demand is good, and prices 
steady. Sales Thursday were in advance Ye. 
over Wednesday’s quotations, and a much better 
feeling prevailed. Stocks and bonds are very 
quiet, although but little has been done for the 
week. 





From Augusta, Ga.: For the past week gen- 
eral trade has been somewhat retarded on ac- 
count of the unfavorable weather, which still 
continues. The volume of business done here 
since January 1 is much larger and more satis- 
factory than for the same time last year, and col- 
lections are as good as usual at this season. The 
outlook for the spring trade is not as promising 
as it might be, still the merchants and business 
men are in good spirits and hopeful that, with a 
favorable season, the regular amount of business 
will be done. Cotton receipts keep up tolerably 
well. The market is dull, and sales are compara- 
tively light. Money matters are barely easy. 

From New Orleans, La... The carnival season 
has opened, and the city is full of visitors. Gen- 
eral trade is comparatively inactive. The excite- 
ment on the Cotton Exchange has quieted down 
and apprehensions of a panic have passed away. 
There is little or no movement in stocks or 
bonds, and the money market rules stringent. 
Reports from the country express apprehension 
of more overflows and damage. The receipts of 
cotton and sugar are limited, partly owing to the 
continued bad state of the roads. Collections are 
only fair. 


From Memphis, Tenn.: General trade con- 
tinues quiet. The high water and the breaking 
of some of the levees in the Mississippi bottom 
have caused considerable loss of stock and fences. 
Cotton receipts are light, and there is no activity 
in this market, owing to the decline in prices. 
The produce and provision market is well sup- 
plied, and prices are steady. Mercantile collec- 
tions are dull. Money continues in good demand. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: General trade for 
the week has been fair; in groceries very good. 
Orders are coming in freely, and the jobbers are 
fully prepared to meet all demands. The cotton 
market is quiet, with but little inquiry and small 
offerings. The week’s receipts are 699 bales; 
sales, 205 bales. Receipts from September 1, 
1881, to date fall short of those received during 
the same period last year 16,000 bales. Cattle 
receipts are light, principally of inferior grades. 
Prices are fair. The southern demand for, 
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-demand for corn. 









































































horses and mules is good, with improved pri 
The grain market is quiet, with a fair local 
Money is in fair demand. ah 





The following table, giving rates on prime 
mercial paper and exchange on New York ai 
cities named, is based on special dispatches 
BRADSTREET'S, received yesterday: 


Prime com. 


Exe 
paper, per cent. 

























Atlanta, Ga.. -. 8 @I0 : 
Augusta, Gas . 8 @ 
Baltimore, Mi 5 54@ 6 
Boston, a. - 5%4@ 6 
Buffalo, N. Y 7 3 @ 5% 
Burlington, Iowa.. aa @ 
Charleston, S.C..... “oS 
Chicago, Ill........+..+5 6 @8 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 6 g 
rregond, Wor Rea ey Z e ied premium, — 
ayton, Ohio mae 7 i" 
Denver, Col... . Ipermo, be premium. La 
Detroit, Mich . - 7 @8~ IIo phew os ns 
Evansville, Ind. - 7 @8 | 
Galveston, Tex . 8 @I0 13 discount, 
Halifax, N.S A, y4@ 6 premium. 
Indianapolis, Ind @7 premium. : 
Kansas Cit 8 @I10 Ipremium, 
ear a oe he 
emphis, Tenn. @ ( premium, “_% 
Milwaukee, Wis.. - 6 @8 §1@$1.25 discount. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. F Z @io % premium. “| 
Montreal, Quebec. @7 2ba}4 ee 4 
Nashville, Tenn.. » 8 @ he , 
New Haven, Conn 2 hb ate og - 
New Orleans, « 61 @\o yee premium. - ny 
“eee te Riot) oh Se . 6 @9 @% premium. 
maha, Webs scoccnssiess Io @ . mium. 
Peoria, Ll cee oske @8 wlopremium, — 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 54@6 t1-20to par. 
Pittsbur, a Eas @7_~ «Par. 
Portland, Me..... @ } eee ?e 


eset ped & I 


ae 


WO DON AANA 
5 


Richmond, Va.. @ ae ‘ = 

San Francisco, Cal @8 remium, — 

- Savannah, Ga.. @ premium, — ahi? 
St. Louis, "Mo... @ . +< 

St. Paul, a sale alent 8 @Io0 foe Pineda = 
Toledo, Ohio. 6%@7  t1odiscount. 
Bere Ont.. - 6 @7 premium, 
Wilmington, N.C -. 6 @8 ‘ar. \ 

Winni iDeR, Nati ca ccs » 7 @8 ¥& premium. 

New ‘k Citys siniee ere e a 





MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. P 


TRADE EMBA RRASSMEN TS. 


4 ber 7 


There were 172 failures in the United States 1 € 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, an increase 13 
the preceding week, and 27 more than during the cor 
week of last year. The week has been an eventful one in 
cotton and grain trades, the heavy decline in those staple 
cipitating nine failures in New Orleans and five in Chica 
and affecting a number of others in various cities. TI 
were in all 11 failures in the grain trade, and 10 in cot: 
ton, Among the important suspensions were H. O 
& Co. and Harlow & Pettengill, grain commission 
chants, Chicago; Samuel H. Buck & Co., Lewis & W 
Payne & Green, and H. Legendre & Son, cotton brol 
New Orleans; V. W. Macfarlane & Co., lard refin 
Charles F. Hardy & Co., importers of Fruita: New Yor 
Nathan Pike & Co., wholesale dealers in boots and 
ton; George A. Kelly, iron and foundry, Jefferson, Tex, 
Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank and The Macon Savings Ba 
Macon City, Mo. Inthe middle states there were 39 f 
an increase of 5; New England states 23,a decrease of 
southern states 49, an increase of 3; western states 
crease of 7; California and the territories 9, an iner 
Canada 13, an increase of 2. Classified according to the p 
pal trades, the failures were as follows: General tr 
grocers 27; grain 11; cotton1o; shoes 10; dry goods 10; n 
factures 8; clothing 7; hardware 5; produce and provisi 
drugs 5; butchers 5; fancy goods 4; millinery 4; liquors 
2; banks 2; lumber 2; confectioners 2. 


ALABAMA. 

ATHENS,.—Edwin J. Russell, general store, has b 
tached. Liabilities $20,000; nominal assets $33,000. 
ARIZONA. — 
TOMBSTONE.—Marshall Williams, varieties, 


ARKANSAS. - 
CAMDEN.—Edward Rucks & Co., general store, h 
signed. Liabilities $10,000; nominal assets $20,000. 
been in business ten years. 
CALIFORNIA. 
SACRAMENTO.—G. H. Green, restaurant, has fai 
SAN FRANCISCO.—H. Barnard, business college, 
attached, and is advertised to be sold out by the sheri 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Phineas Haskell, planing mill, has 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $6,743; nominal as: 
debts due $5,698 ; machinery $4,000, mortgaged for $3 
SAN FRANCISCO.~J. S. Phillips & Co., bookbinders 
filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $2,800; nominal 
$2,077, mortgaged for $1,793. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Quong Lung Chung & Co. : 
tory, are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. Dey 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Mrs. M. A. Soper, millinery, “has as- 
signed, and is offering to compromise. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—F. Weicken has filed a petiti 
solvency. : 
VALLEJO.—F. P. Bauer has applied for relief in ins 


CONNECTICUT. 
HAMBURGH.—W. S. Ely, general store, has as 
HARTFORD.—D. M. Kimball, meat market, is o 

compromise at 25 cents, ~ Liabilities $1,800; 
$1,000; actual assets $300. ‘ 
HEBRON.—Harlow M. Tracey has assigned. — 
WATERBURY.—Peter Coughlan, butcher, has com 
at 50 cents, and resumed business. tts 


= DELAWARE. | 
WILMINGTON.—Francis & Sipple, wholesale grc 
commission, have failed, the result of the death of a gen 
who financially aided them, his legal representative wi 
ing support. Liabilities $35,000, of which $6,000 is p 
assets $8,500. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
GTON.—L. Richold, boots and shoes, has assigned. 
ecame inyolved last June, and compromised at 25 cents. . 


i GEORGIA. 

LANTA.—W. G. Ashley, sash, doors, etc., has been closed 
he sheriff. 

ATLANTA.—H. C. Pope, hats and caps, who was asking for 
extension, has assigned, Liabilities $7,700; chattel mort- 
$3,000. 

TERSVILLE.—T. A. Foote, general store, has failed. 
DALTON.—Mooreman & Johnson, dry goods, have failed. 
bilities $6,000 ; assets $4,000. 

\CKSON.—M. S. Duke, general store, is offering to com- 
promise at 50 cents. Liabilities $13,000 ; nominal assets $16,000. 
(OMASTON,—L. N. Pritchard, general store, has failed. 


= ILLINOIS. 

LICAGO,.—Joel H. Dix, wholesale fish, etc., has been 
by the sheriff on confessed judgments for $5,987. He 
een in business ten years alone. The liabilities are re- 
ed at $27,000, and assets about $20,000. 
CHICAGO.—Harlow & Pettengill, commission grain, sus- 
led on the rgth inst. They began in January, 1881, Mr. 
w having previously been Secretary of State. It is said 
paid out $200,000 before suspending, and owe about $50,000 


CHICAGO.—Mrs. Amanda Harris, hats, caps, etc., has 
led. Liabilities about $4,000, amd very little assets. Her hus- 
ind caught the small-pox, and she confessed judgments to 
' CHICAGO.—Kelly, Albright & Co., commission flour, grain 
an provisions, suspended on the sth inst., their customers 
failing to respond with margins. They began last fall, claiming 
$15,000 capital. 

HICAGO.—H. O. Kenyon, trading as H. O. Kenyon & Co., 
mmission grain, suspended on the 15th inst. It is said the 
use was long of wheat to the extent of 3,000,000 bushels, and 
d $250,000 margins up, and could not respond to calls for 
o more margins. Mr. Kenyon resides at Adams, N. Y., 
nd has been long and favorably known in the grain trade, 
house expects remittances from country customers suffi- 
ent to cover all liabilities, and corifidently expects to be able to 
in full in a short time. 

HICAGO.—H. B. Lockwood & Co., wholesale teas and 
who recently failed, have assigned to William L. Glass. 
CAGO,.—John Polsul, grocer, has been sold out by the 
CAGO.—Smith & Hale, manufacturing confectioners, 
we been closed by the sheriff. They succeeded Frank Field 
x Co. December 31, 1880, both having been partners in the firm. 
. Field filed a bill January 4 to prevent them ousting him 
m the firm. 

CHICAGO.—Smyth, Greenbaum & Co, grain commission, 
pended on the 1sth inst., having been unable to meet calls for 
00 margins. They were long of wheat.. The firm was 
med last May, Mr. Smyth having been in the same business 
or over twenty years 

NVILLE.—Wilcox & Co., dry goods, etc., have been 
d by the sheriff on judgment for $2,548, in favor of Mar- 
Field & Co. Light trace, bad roads and misunderstand- 
mong creditors are the causes given for the failure. 
REENVILLE.—J. F. Carroll & Co., grain, are reported to 
we failed. 

JACKSONVILLE.—William 0. Dresback & Co., clothing, 
ve confessed judgment for $9,000. Other liabilities amount 
LA HARPE.—William L. Wilkinson, stoves, etc., has as- 
d. Liabilities about $1,500; assets about the same. 
ORIA.—Bowe & Mulick, grocers, have been closed by the 
riff on a judgment for $1,300. 

EORIA.—John H. Kruse, hardware and stoves, has been 
d by the sheriff on executions for $900. 

ORIA,—Mrs. A. McGrath, dry goods, has been closed by 


INDIANA. 
AZIL.—J. W. Risher, grocer, has transferred his stock to 
wife, claiming an indebtedness to her. : 
\WFORDSVILLE.—J. J. Darter, grain, who recently 
|, owes about $15,000. The assets consist chiefly of real 
tate, mortgaged for its full value. 

LLIVAN.—Charles A. French, grocer, has assigned. 
rn IOWA. 
-BREDA.—B. Knobbe & Co., grain dealers, have failed. 
CLINTON.—William H. O'Donnel, dry goods, has failed. 
PLE RIVER JUNCTION.—A. & S. M. Stitt, general 
have failed. They were closed up by a local bank. 
MONTICELLO.—Samuel Kahn, clothing, has assigned. 
_ PLEASANTVILLE.—Louis Ramsay, hardware and agricul- 
sral implements, has assigned. 
KANSAS. 


BAXTER SPRINGS.—L. J. Fish, grocer, has failed. 
GARDNER.—Gans & Hamilton, general store, have assigned. 
_ GREAT BEND.—John Lightbody, cry goods, is in the hands 
of the sheriff on attachments for $5,000. He recently gave a 
attel mortgage on his stock for $800. 

_ LINDSBORG.—M. Craffey, grocer, has assigned. 

~ MITCHELL.—Graham & Co., grocers, have failed. 
“WYANDOTTE.—T. F. Sturtevant, drugs, has assigned. 
KENTUCKY. 
-CANEYVILLE.—H. Layman, general store, has assigned to 
Wortham. Liabilities $9.000 ; assets $4,000. 
PADUCAH.—H. C. Ewell, grocer, has assigned. 

VER’S STORE.—T. E. Bartley, general store, has 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. — The following cotton brokers were 
» posted at the Exchange on the 13th inst. as suspended : 
Lafitte, Henry N. Martin, C. L, Walker, Williams, Pink- 
it & Co., and Winchester & Quackenboss. 

W ORLEANS,.—Samuel H. Buck & Co., cotton com- 
n, suspended on the 14th inst. The business was com- 
ed August 2, 1880, Mr. Buck having been the buyer for 
Hentz, of New York, who became a partner in com- 
the special capital being $40,000, from September 1, 
September 1, 1883. Messrs. De Buys and Labonisse 
last September. 

RLEANS.—H. Legendre & Son, note and cotton 
have suspended. The senior partner has been 
vany years, and the son was admitted last 


Dye: 


£1 


sie” 4 is 


on the 13th inst. 


and.cotton brokers, failed on the 13th inst. 
ber 17 last. 


bilities about $10,000, 


attached. 


30 cents, 


& Knight, is insolvent, having indorsed for L. W. Hackett to 
the extent of $17,000, The firm of Chase & Knight are solvent, 
and will meet their payments. 


recently failed, owes $18,000 ; nominal assets $2,000. 


$1,350, of which $500 is secured ; assets very small, 


coal and wood, is offering to compromise. 


failed. 


stock, which was mortgaged for $2,000, was attached by the 
landlord. Mr. Cook has gone out of business. 


settle in insolvency. Liabilities $26,228; assets $12,000 in real 
estate, and stock not known, 


have failed, caused by losses in the south principally. 
business was started about eight years ago by Mr. Pike, and on 
January 1, 1882, he associated with him as partners Messrs. 
Ambler & Ferrin, shoe manufacturers, of Natick, The bulk of 
the indebtedness is said to be to the banks which purchased 
their paper. They had $6,000 tied up in the Pacific Bank, and 
Mr, Pike, who was a shareholder in the latter bank, was 
assessed $2,000 on his shares. 


clothing, has failed and gone into insolvency, 


$24,694 ; nominal assets $5,450. 


and will settle in insolvency. 


tle in insolvency. 
actual assets about $100. 
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NEW ORLEANS.—Lewis & Williams, future brokers, failed 

























NEW ORLEANS,.—Payne & Greene, general commission 
They began Novem- 


PINEVILLE.—A. Gueringer, general store, has failed. Lia- 


TRENTON.—Moore & Raybun, general store, have been 


MAINE. 

AUBURN.—L, W, Hackett, wool, who recently failed, offers 
Debts have been proved for $30,000. 
AUBURN,—Nathaniel Knight, butcher, of the firm of Chase 


ELLSWORTH,.—A. M. & A. J. Fox, general store, who 


GORHAM.—J, C, Summerside, general store, has failed. 
LEWISTON.—Cates & Clark, market, have failed. Liabilities 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—W .F. Cochran, trading as Barry & Cochran, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ABINGTON.—M. & G. T. Nash, shoe manufacturers, have 


BOSTON.—C. F. Cook & Co., fancy goods, have failed. The 
BOSTON.—Chesley Hayes, rubber goods, has failed, and will 


BOSTON.—J. A. Howard, trimmings, offers 25 cents. 
BOSTON,.—Nathan, Pike & Co., wholesale boots and shoes, 
The 


BOSTON.—David J. Kelly, trading as J. T. Kelly & Co, 
Liabilities 


BOSTON.—James H. Page, tobacco, who failed several 


months ago, will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $21,165 ; assets 
$3,500. 


BOSTON.—William I, Pierce, saloon, has failed, and will 


settle in insolvency, Liabilities $1,330 ; no unincumbered assets. 


BOSTON.—Edward A. Robie & Co., produce, offer 30 cents, 


which will probably be accepted. 


BOSTON.—Thayer & Collier, provisions, show liabilities 


$4,286; assets $1,382. 


BOSTON.—Frank B. Trim, groceries and liquors, has failed, 
Liabilities $1,966; assets $300. 
BOSTON.—Warren & Platt, com mission leather, offer 25 


cents, secured, but creditors have voted to file a{petition in insolv- 
ency. Liabilities $37,827; nominal assets $13,599. 


CAMBRIDGE.—J. C, Whittemore, provisions, has failed. 
EAST WEYMOUTH.—George E. Stimson, grocer, will set- 
Liabilities $1,000; nominal assets $700; 


HAVERHILL.—E. G, Bly, shoe manufacturer, has failed. 
Liabilities $20,000 ; nominal assets $12,000. 

HAVERHILL.—George A. Morse, shoe manufacturer, offers 
Io cents. 
_ LAWRENCE.—Thomas Griffin, grocer, has been attached 
for $2,500. 

LAWRENCE.—M. N. Howe, furniture, has assigned. 

LYNN.—Allen Story & Son, grain, etc., who recently failed, 
offer 10 cents. Liabilities $12,000; assets about $1,500. 

NORTH CHELMSFORD.—R. S. Burnham, grocer, who 
recently failed, owes $6,000; assets nominally larger. Mr. 
Burnham has become insane, and the estate has been placed in 


insolvency. 
MICHIGAN. 

ADRIAN.—Ralph J. Jewell, hardware, has been attached for 
$18,000, and arrested on a charge of conspiracy to defraud the 
Union Trust Company of New York in relation to forged bonds. 

ALBION.—G. F. Bunday, general store, has assigned. 

GRAND RAPIDS.,—The Eagle Manufacturing Company, 
which has been in business a little over one year, is in financial 
difficulty. The personal property has been covered by chattel 
mortgages for some time, and on the 11th inst, the property was 
seized under the mortgages, which amounted to $3,700. Their 
other indebtedness is about $1,500. 

HOWARD CITY.—P. L. R. Fisk, boots, shoes and groceries, 
is reported to have left town. He granted chattel mortgages on 
stock for about $3,500, which were immediately foreclosed. He 
is said to be owing about $4,500, and the prospects for unsecured 
creditors are poor. 

HUDSON.—Albert S. Ellsworth, general store, has assigned. 
He carried a stock of about $10,000. 

JACKSON.—M. W. Robinson, dry goods, is offering to com- 
promise his merchandise debts of $36,000 at go cents, unsecured, 
in notes at two, four and six months. He owes his uncle 
$80,000, and the latter agrees to wait until the compromise is 
paid, The assets consist of stock $59,000, accounts $5,000, per- 
sonal property $2,000. 

TRAVERSE CITY.—J. Levinson, clothing, has been at- 
yached by Chicago creditors. His stock is reported to have 
been chattel mortgaged for some time past. 


MINNESOTA. 
ST. PAUL.—William Gross, books and stationery, has as- 
signed to Albert Armstrong. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


AUSTIN.—E. K. Moss, general store, has failed, and the 
store is in the hands of the United States marshal. 

GOODMAN.—Taggart & Son, general store, have assigned. 
They carried ‘a stock of $15,000, and owned considerable real 
estate. They are reported to have credited largely on cotton, 

NATCHEZ.—Cace L, Holden, grocer, has failed. Two suits 
for $12,480 were commenced against him upon notes given to 
L. & B. Newman & Co. Collections have been poor. He has 
a branch at Martin. ¥ 

SALTILLO.—A. J. Phillips, general store, has assigned to 
J. H. Barrow. 

YAZOO CITY.—Mrs. R. Rosenthal, millinery, has sold out, 
and is reported to be heavily involved, 


have assigned, 
at 50 cents. 


have made a special assignment to secure $19,000, and the 
trustee is in possession. 
Macon banks. 


on the 16th inst. It was a private bank, the partners being J. 
B. Meloue, C. G. Epperson, president, G, L. Tower, and John 
Shepherd, cashier. It commenced business February, 1877, 
with only $10,000 paid in capital, but it was supported by the 
leading men in the community. 
Macon Savings Bank, which has also suspended. 


16th inst. The bank commenced business in January, 1873, with 
an authorized capital of $65,000, of which $25,000 was paid in. 
The report for January 1 showed resources—loans on collateral 
$191,372; loans on real estate $39,800 ; overdrafts $7,954; bonds 
and stocks $10,361; due from banks $6,700 ; furniture and fix- 
tures $2,350; checks and other cash items $8,304 ; bills and 
legal tenders $16,915; coin $6,737 ; exchange $19,235; total 
$319,300. The liabilities, exclusive of capital stock and surplus 
fund, were $247,693, of which $241,178 were deposits. The sur- 
plus fund was $47,107. J. B. Meloue was president, 


Brothers & Co., suspended on his individual obligations on the 
sth inst, the result of losses on cotton and grain. His liabili 
ties are about $20,000, 


temporarily on the 9th inst., on account of losses in grain occa- 
sioned by the recent heavy decline. They profess to be able to 
pay in full and resume in a few days. 


suspended on the gth inst. 


temporarily on the gthinst., on account of losses by the decline 
in wheat, and expected to resume speedily. 


& Co,, grain commission, suspended on the 15th inst., on ac- 
count of the decline in wheat. 
respond with margins, their drafts went to protest, and, after 
losing $17,000 during the past few days, he decided to suspend, 















MISSOURI. 
ARMSTRONG,—Walker & Evans, dry goods and groceries, 


DE SOTO.—John M. Burke, general store, has compromised 
KANSAS CITY.—Benedict, Melone & Co., wholesale grocers, 
The cause was the failure of the 


MACON CITY.—The Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank suspended 


It was closely allied with the 


MACON CITY.—The Macon Savings Bank suspended on the 


ST, LOUIS.—Stephen A. Bemis, late of the firm of Bemis 


ST. LOUIS.—Harlow, Spencer & Co., commission, suspended 


ST. LOUIS.—J. Schreiner & Co., flour and grain commission, 


ST, LOUIS.—Slayback, Smith & Co., commission, suspended 


ST, LOUIS.—George H. Small, trading as George H. Small 


Country customers failed to 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NASHUA.—At a meeting of the creditors of C. D. Towne, 
bedding manufacturer, a statement showed liabilities $41,886; 
assets $24,913. A committee was appointed to investigate. 


NEWTON JUNCTION.—A, J. Curtis, saw mill, is in the 
hands of the sheriff. Liabilities $8,000; assets about $5,000. 

NEWTON JUNCTION.—H, J. Walker, grocer, has sus- 
pended. Liabilities about $1,500; assets about $1,000. 

PEMBROKE.—Daniel Richardson, clothing, who was re- 
cently attached, owes about $4,000. , It is said that his assets 
are nearly sufficient to meet the claims, and that friends will 
help him to go on. 

ROCHESTER.—W. S. Stanéley, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes $9,000, of which $5,000 is to his father and $4,000 for mer- 
chandise. 


NEW JERSEY. 


CEDARVILLE.—Mayhew & Powell, general store, have 
assigned to Harris O, Elmer. Liabilities $8,309; preferences 
$3,500; assets $4,000 stock, $2,509 good accounts, $500 personal 
property. 

4 NEW YORK. 

ANGOLA.—George Wilcox & Son, general store, has assigned 
to S. Blackney and B. Wilcox. 

BROOKLYN.—Benjamin Brothers, grocers, have assigned to 
Henry S. Hayes, with preferences for $5,600. They have been 
reported very slow for some time past, and several attachments 
were entered against them, Both stores were closed on the 8th 
inst. by the sheriff. 

BROOKLYN.—J. B. Lord, trading as Lord & Co., carpets, 
assigned on the 13th inst. to John Lapsley. He owed about 
$15,000, which he offered to compromise at 4o cents cash. 

COPENHAGEN.—George A. Stockwell, general store, has 
failed. 

ELLICOTTVILLE.—F. J. Hinman, grocer, is reported to 
have assigned to E. A. Litchfield. 

ELMIRA.—The schedules of Silas J. Johnson, boots and 
shoes, show liabilities $14,133; nominal assets $4,225, out of 
which stock has been replevined for $2,272. 

HOLLAND,—A. J. Lancton, grocer, has assigned to M, W. 
Lancton. 

HORNELLSVILLE.—M. V. Sherwood, grocer, is advertised 
to be closed by the sheriff on a claim of his wife for $1,038. 

ITHACA.—Jesse Baker & Son, boots and shoes, have as- 
signed. 

ITHACA.—Henry B, Tillotson, grocer and baker, has as- 
signed. 

LYONS.—Mrs. M: B. Newell, millinery, is in the hands of 
the sheriff on judgments for $387. 

MACHIAS.—H. Savage, general store, has assigned. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George N. Dusenbury, provision 
broker, has failed, the result, it is said, of speculations in lard. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Alexander L. Fairweather, livery 
stables and toys, assigned on the 13th inst. to Eugene A. Gerdy, 
giving a preference to William Shipsey for $400. He had been 
in the livery stable business since 1862, and owned the premises, 
which were mortgaged for $6,000. The carriages were chattel 
mortgaged for $3,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Grossman & Dengler, shoe manufac- 
turers, have failed, and are offering 50 cents, 25 cents cash in 
ten days, and 25 cents July 1, The large creditors have ac- 
cepted. Liabilities about $5,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles F. Hardy, trading as Charles 
F, Hardy & Co., importer of foreign fruits and exporter of 
grain, assigned on the 15th inst. to John C. Giles, giving a pref- 
erence to the Netherland Trading Society for advances, the 
amount of which was not specified in the deed. Mr, Hardy has 
been ill for several days, and the creditors have as yet been 
unable to learn any particulars of the condition of affairs. Mr. 
Hardy-succeeded to the business, in this city, of his father, 
Alpheus Hardy of Boston, in November, 1876. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Sarah E, Longstreet assigned on the 
zith inst. to Archibald C, Longstreet, with $460 preferences. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of August Loning, 
jeweler, show liabilities $3,876; nominal assets $1,775; actual 
assets $1,086. - 


obligations. 
and were highly regarded. Mr. Atwater, the special partner, 
had in $50,000 to December 31, 1883, and assented to the as- 
signment. 


failed, being long of cotton. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—V. W. Macfarlane & Co., lard refiners, 


assigned on the 17th inst, to Cephas Taylor, without preference, 
on account of losses on lard and inability to meet large maturing 


The firm had been in business over ten years, 


Liabilities $250,000 ; nominal assets $400,000. 
NEW YORK CITY.—P. P. McHugh, paper and cardboard, 


has been placed in the hands of a receiver, John O'Connor. 


NEW YORK CITY.—James McMahon, fancy goods, as- 


signed on the x6th inst., giving preferences for $115, 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of C. E, Noble, dry 


goods, show liabilities $4,223; nominal assets $4,458; actual 
assets $1,783. 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Ross & Co., gents’ 


furnishing goods, show liabilities $1,960 ; nominal assets $1,589 ; 
actual assets $1,099. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Joseph Schmitt, tailor, assigned on 


the 15th inst. to Christian Lutteroth. 


NEW YORK CITY.—J. M. Scott, cotton commission, has 
His labilities are reported at 
about $10,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Mayer Ullman, wholesale cigars, 


assigned on the 13th inst. to Louis H. Mayer, giving preferences 
to Morris S. Wise $300; Lazarus Hecht $1,030; S. Ottenburg & 


Brother $350 ; total $1,680. 

OGDENSBURG.—James Armstrong & Co., hardware, who 
assigned in December, are compromising at 33 1-3 cents. 

OLEAN.—C. C. Morcini, eonfectionery and toys, has failed, 
and is offering to compromise at 50 cents. 

PORT JERVIS.—John M. Barber, grocer, has assigned to 
Charles ‘T. Vail. Liabilities about $2,000; nominal assets about 
the same. 

ROME.—Robert T. Walker, clothing and gents’ furnishing 
goods, has assigned, giving preferences for $13,060. Liabilities 
$17,000; assets $15,000; the unsecured creditors, it is thought, 
will realize very little. 

SYRACUSE.—W. H., Doll, laces, has failed and sold out to 
his mother. 

SYRACUSE,—Henry Mertens, organs, has assigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


MONROE.—W. T. Brasington, general store, has failed. 
WINSTON,—G. W. Rucker & Co., general store, have failed. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.—Lewis Troxell & Co., wholesale millinery, 
who récently failed, have compromised at 33 1-3 cents, payable 
in two, three and four months, on liabilities of $7,000. 

CLEVELAND,—Cleveland & Bigelow, wholesale grocers, 
have assigned to L. W. Ford. The business was started in 
1874 by Ellsworth, Cleveland & Bigelow, and the present firm 
succeeded in March, 1879. 9 

GALENA.—J. Arnold, lumber, grain, etc., has assigned. 

HAMILTON.—E. A. Smith, lamps, has assigned. Liabilities 
about $3,100; nominal assets $2,700. 

HANOVERTON,.—Arter & Swearinger, general store, have 
assigned to J. B. Speidle. Liabilities about $5,000, of which 
$3,200 is for borrowed money, and $1,800 for merchandise. 

MANSFIELD.—Moses Black, dry goods, who assigned in 
January, owes about $20,000. Nominal assets $15,000; actual 
assets estimated at $12,000. 

PALLADIUM.—W. S. Gardner, drugs, has been closed by 
the sheriff, 

SIDNEY.—E. Voress, grocer, has been closed by the sheriff 
on an attachment for $400. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MILLHEIM.—T. R. Stam, general store, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. He succeeded his father in business 
about fifteen months ago, 

NEW KINGSTOWN.—Robert A. Bucher, grain commis- 
sion and forwarding, has assigned to John C, Eckles. His 
liabilities are estimated at $30,000; preferred claims $2,800; 
assets, personal property, $3,500, appraised valuation, The 
cause of the failure is said to be general losses in business. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Allsop, manufacturer of cardigan 
jackets and gents’ furnishing goods, has failed. A judgment 
for $4,657 was entered against him in favor of C. Mace, and 
execution has been issued. He had been in business about 
twelve years, but has been reported slow in payment for a long 
time past. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Diller & Seal, Columbia Dying Works, 
have been protested and failed. The liabilities are estimated 
at $11,000, and assets $800, They offered to compromise the 
protested note at 25 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Henry Genth, dry goods, is offering 50 
cents in five, nine, thirteen, seventeen and twenty-one months, 
all but the last notes to be indorsed by Edward C. Vogelbach. 
The total liabilities are $75,000, of which $40,000 is mortgages 
on real estate assessed for $31,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Benjamin H, Haines & Co., Schuylkill 
Oil Works, are in the hands of the sheriff on judgments for 
$7,519 in favor of L, E, Haines. 

PHILADELPHIA.—George J. Kennedy, plumber and gas 

fitter, has assigned. 
. PHILADELPHIA,—Stead Brothers, manufacturers of cotton 
and woolen yarns, have failed. They began about three years 
ago, and are said to have expended $52,000 in machinery, which 
is largely mortgaged. They owe about $53,000, of which $38,000 
is secured by machinery. The assets are nominal, A commis- 
sion house holds $25,000 stock for advances of $18,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgments for $16,022 have been entered 
against Robert Taylor & Co., manufacturers of black lead 
crucibles, and the sheriff took possession. They became involved 
by indorsing. 

PITTSBURGH.—Executions for $6,900 have been issued 
against Campbell & Coffey, wholesale drugs. 

PITTSBURGH.—Sheriff & Hazely, machinery, have had 
executions issued against them for $6,200. , 

READING.—Edwin Fisher, drugs, has been sold out by the 
sheriff on executions for $335. The stock brought $300. 

SEWICKLEY.—Thomas Chamberlain & Co., general store, 
who recently failed, have assigned to Jacob Boobyer. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
LINCOLN,—Snow & Reynolds, grocers, have assigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ABBEVILLE.—Norwood Brothers, general store, have as- 
signed, 
WINNSBORO,—J. Groeschal, dry goods, has assigned. 
Liabilities $11,927, of which $3,080 is preferred ; nominal assets— 
stock $9,000 ; real estate $2,500; accounts $950. 
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TENNESSEE 

MILAN,—Conley & Harrison, general store, have assigned. 

MURFREESBORO.—McKinlay & Jackson, dry goods, boots 
and shoes, have assigned. 

OBION.—J. M. Campbell, grocer, has failed. 

SHELBYVILLE.—H. 
has failed. 

SPRINGFIELD.—John Goldnamer, dry goods, has assigned 
to Thomas Pepper. Liabilities $12,000 ; nominal assets $22,000. 
He expects to pay in ful! if allowed sufficient time. 

TEXAS. 

AUBREY.—J. D. McAdam, general store, has assigned. 
was robbed recently of $620. 

COLORADO.—J,. M. Cupp & Co., general store, have failed. 

HONEY GROVE.—R. T. Piner, general store, has assigned, 

JEFFERSON.—George A. 
manufacturer, has failed. 


Hirschberg, dry goods and clothing, 


Kelly, iron furnace and plow 

Liabilities $100,000. He had been in 
and organized and is president and 
The 
foundry was mortgaged last August for $25,000. He had a very 
large trade in plows, etc., throughout the state, and had large 
contracts with the Texas Pacific and East Line railroads to 
furnish iron, 


business twenty years, 
owner of the Jefferson Iron Manufacturing Company. 


MORGAN,.—W, H, Lockett & Brother, general store, have 
assigned. 
PITTSBURG.—Charles Norman, grocer, has failed. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY.—The stock of Louis Reggel, clothing, 
was sold out under execution in favor of McCormick & Co., and 
bought in by them for about $6,500." . 

VERMONT 
ST. ALBANS.—E. A. Skeels, butcher, has suspended. 
VIRGINIA. 

AMHERST COURT HOUSE.—H. R. Cabell, general store, 
has failed. 

KEYSER.—George W. Simmons, stoves and tinware, has 
assigned. 

NORFOLK,—J. H. Wemple, lumber, has been protested, and 
all his tugs and steamboats have been libeled. He has givena 
bill of sale to A, D, Blake on real estate and personal property 
for $3,500, and a deed of trust to E, T. Powell & Son for $3,000 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

MARTINSBURG,—Nelson T. Pike, grocer, has assigned. 
Local preferences absorb all the assets. 

MORGANTOWN.—Lazear, Finnell & Co., general store, on 
the roth inst. sold out to Lazear’s mother-in-law for $7,000. 
She holds their note for $5,000, and agrees to pay $2,000 to J. H. 
Hoffman, to whom they have executed a deed of trust to secure 
home creditors for $4,800, No provision was made for foreign 


creditors, 
WISCONSIN. 
MONROE.—C, A. Lytle, drugs, has been closed by the sheriff, 
PORTAGE,—George Brown, boots and shoes, is reported to 
have assigned to E, K, Thayer. Liabilities $1,600; 
assets $3,000, 


he claims 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
FREDERICTON.—John Connolly, 
Liabilities $1,167; assets about $600. 
MONCTON.—Foster, Jones & Co., grocers, are offering to 
compromise at 50 cents in three and six months. Liabilities 
$9,200; nominal assets $10,600. Charles De Wolf, of Halifax, 
holds a bill of sale on stock for $6,000, The firm have dissolved, 
and Foster will wind up the business. 
MONCTON,—C. C, Weldon, drugs, is offering to compromise, 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
AURORA,—M. Lepper, general store, has failed. 
BRAMPTON.—W, J. Euart, boots and shoes, has failed. 

GEORGETOWN,—Crawford Brothers, planing mill, 
failed. 

KINCARDINE.—William McCracken, 
closed by the sheriff. 

KINCARDINE,.—John D. Robertson, grocer, has assigned 
and left town, 

LONDON.—J. W. Mackey, plumber, has assigned. 

PETROLEA.—W. E. Paine, dry goods, is offering to com- 
promise at 70 cents. 

STRATFORD,—B, Allen, wagon maker, has failed. 

WINDSOR.—Mrs. J. S. Crawford, millinery, has failed. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
QUEBEC,—Louis Paradis, dry goods, has compromised at 
50 cents. 
MONTREAL,—Lecavalier & Jacques, dry goods, have called 
a meeting of creditors, 


grocer, has assigned. 


have 


dry goods, has been 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


ALABAMA. 
HUNTSVILLE.—The National Bank of Huntsville has 
elected J. R. Stevens president, in place of J. H. Mastin. 


DAKOTA. 
WAHPETON,—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with acapital of $50,000. W.H. Hayward is president, and A, 


J. Goodhue cashier, 
ILLINOIS. 
BUSHNELL.—Alexancer & Haines, lumber and furniture, 
have dissolved. E. D. C. Haines continues. 
CHICAGO.—Holton & Hildreth, furniture, have dissolved. 
GIRARD,—Andrews, Macknet & Flood, lumber, have dis- 
solved. Phillip Flood succeeds. 
MACOUPIN.—Andrews, Macknet & Flood, 
dissolved. Phillip Flood succeeds. 


INDIANA. 

COLUMBUS,.—The First National Bank has elected William 
J. Lucas president, in place of H. Griffith. 

EVANSVILLE.—Samuel Orr, of Samuel Orr & Co., whole- 
sale grocers, is dead. 

FRANKFORT.—The First National Bank has elected A. 
Given president, in place of W. R. Carter. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Merchants’ National Bank has 
elected J. P. Forinzel president, in place of V. T. Malott. 


IOWA 
KEOKUK.—The Keokuk National Bank has elected S. P. 


Pond presicent, in place of W. Patterson, 
MARSHALLTOWN,--Palmer & Sloan, books, have dissolved, 


lumber, have 


He |. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA,.—The Topeka Mill & Elevator Company has been 
iucorporated, with a capital stock of $75,000. 


KENTUCKY. 
COVINGTON.—The Covington City National Bank has 
elected W. M. M. Lee president, in place of J. D. Hearne. 


MAINE. 
DAMARISCOTTA.—The First National Bank has elected 
Edwin Frye president, in place of A, Austin, 


MICHIGAN. 
CARSON CITY.—Heath & Miller, hardware, have dissolved, 
W. P. Miller succeeds. 
HOLLY.—The First National Bank has elected James C. 
Simonson president, in place of L. Oxford. 
JACKSON.—C. E. Webb, drugs, has sold out to E. T. Webb. 
MUSKEGON.—Hamilton & Gerrish, saw mill, have dis- 


solved. 
MISSOURI. 

HANNIBAL,—The Hannibal Door & Sash Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $40,000, one-half paid up. 

ST. LOUIS,—Bemis Brothers & Co., bag manufacturers, dis- 
solved on the 14th inst. by the withdrawal of Stephen A. Bemis. 

ST. LOUIS.—Niemann & Koestring, dry goods, have dis- 
solved, Koestring & Sieling succeed. 

ST. LOUIS,—T. R, Pullis & Sons, Mississippi Iron Works, 
have dissolved. Pullis Brothers succeed. 

ST, LOUIS,—C. H, Sporleder & Co., boots and shoes, have 
dissolved. Charles H. Sporleder succeeds. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Evers Stove Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $80,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—Woodward & Dwight, millers, have dissolved. 
John E, Dwight continues, 


NEW JERSEY. 

RED BANK.—The First National Bank has elected A. S. 

Parker president, in place of J. H. Peters. 
NEW YORK.” 

NEW YORK CITY.—Nathaniel A. Boynton has retired from 
Richardson, Boynton & Co., manufacturers of stoves. 

NEW YORK CITY.—James A. Davis, of Davis, Wolt & Co., 
commission chemicals, died on the 15th inst. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John Hanlon, of Hanlon & Goodman, 
brush manufacturers, died on the 11th inst. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Hinson, Blount & Co., commission 
cotton, have dissolved by limitation. A. R. Blount signs in 
liquidation. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Thomas M. Geraty, wholesale liquors, 
died on the 16th inst, 

NEW YORK CITY.—George Jardine, of George Jardine & 
Son, organ builders, died on the 12th inst. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles A, Morgan, Sr., cr Morgan & 
Allen, drug brokers, died on the roth inst. 

NEW YORK CITY.—E. Aug. Neresheimer, importer of 
diamonds, has admitted William M. Weil and Louis Nereshei- 
mer, under the style of E. Aug. Neresheimer & Co. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edward A. Quintard has been elected 
president of The Citizens’ Savings Bank, in place of the late 
Seymour A, Bunce, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Louis F. Robertson, of L. F, Robert- 
son & Sons, hides and leather, died on the roth inst., aged 6r 
years. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Daniel Slote, of D. Slote & Co., blank 
books, is dead. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The National Mechanics’ Banking 
Association has elected Thomas W. Evans president, in place 
of F, Chandler, and Michael F, Reading cashier, in place of 
J. H. B. Edgar. 

NEW YORK CITY.—A. A. Vantine & Co., importers of 
Japanese goods, have dissolved. Ashley A. Vantine continues 
the Turkish and carpet department under the same style, and 
James L. Raymond and Milton H. Robertson continue the im- 
portation of Japanese and Chinese goods under the same style, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Willy Wallach, stationer, who was 
burned out recently, died on the 12th inst., of peritonitis, aged 63. 

NEW YORK CITY.—S. Woolf & Co., wholesale tailors’ 
trimmings, have dissolved. H. L. Kingsbury retired, and S. L. 
Woolf continues. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edwin Wygant, wholesale grocer, has 
admitted Andrew J. and Charles Smith, under the style of 
Edwin Wygant & Co. 

ROCHESTER.—Moore & McNerney, merchant tailors, have 
dissolved. Each continues. 

TARRYTOWN.—The Tarrytown National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $100,000. D, O. Bradley is presi- 
dent, and William D. Humphreys cashier. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLOTTE,—The Commercial National Bank has elected 
R. M. White president, in place of F. Coxe. 


OHIO. 

CHILLICOTHE.—William McKell, president of The First 
National Bank, died on the 15th inst., of paralysis. 

CINCINNATI.—Newburgh, Frenkel & Co., wholesatle cloth- 
ing, have dissolved. Jacob Frenkel retired, and the Temaining 
partners continue under the same style. 

CINCINNATI,—The Third National Bank has elected I, D, 
Hearne president, in place of G. Wilshire. 

CLEVELAND.—J. H. Grojean & Co., millinery, have dis- 
solved. Miss E. Holland succeeds. 

CLEVELAND,—E. M. McGillin & Co., dry goods, have 
admitted James McHenry. 

KENTON.—The Third National Bank has elected S. L. 
Hoge president, in place of J. Young. 

LORAIN.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000, William A, Braman is president, and 
Thomas F, Daniels cashier. 

TOLEDO.—The Merchants’ Nationa! Bank has elected W. 
O, Parker president, in place of W. W. Griffith. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

MERCER,—The Farmers’ & Mechanics’ National Bank has 
elected B. Maguffin president, in place of B, Maguffin, Jr, 

MONTROSE.—The First National Bank has elected G. V. 
Bentley president, in place of W. J. Turrell, 

NEW BRIGHTON.—The National Bank of Beaver County 
has elected M. T. Kennedy president, in place of J. Minor. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Cassatt & Co., bankers and brokers, 
haye admitted Richard H. Townsend, Jr., late of Collis & Levy. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Jonathan B, Mitchell, of J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., publishers, is dead. 





PHILADELPHIA.—George Ogden, Sr., of George Ogden 
& Co., wholesale grocers, is dead. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Sydney J. Solms, manufacturer of cotton 
and woolen goods, has admitted Francis S, Bond and Gaye | 
B. Gallagher, under the style of Solms, Bond & Gallagher. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ethan O, Thompson, merchant tailor, 
has admitted to an interest his sons, Benjamin and Ethan O. 
Thompson, Jr. 

PITTSBURGH.—B. S. Duncan, of Duncan, Campbell & Co., 
glass manufacturers, is dead. 

PITTSBURGH.—Nellis, Shriver & Co., agricultural imple- 
ments, have dissolved. Nellis, McIntire & Co, succeed. 

PITTSBURGH.—Wilson, Walker & Co., iron manufacturers, 
have changed to Wilson, Walker & Co. (Limited.) 

WILLIAMSPORT.—F. Reading & Co., planing mill and 
lumber, have dissolved. Franklin Reading, John G. Reading, 
Augustus G. Richey and Conrad H. Sherer continue under the 


old style. y 
RHODE ISLAND. 

WOONSOCKET.—Willis Cook, president of the Citizens’ 

Savings Bank, is dead. 
TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS.—The First National Bank has elected N, M. 

Jones president, in place of T. S. Davis. 
VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY.—The National Bank of Middlebury has 
elected Albert A. Fletcher president, in place of J. W. Stewart. 


VIRGINIA. 
YORK.—Charles Fry, of Fry, Hert & Co., car builders, and 
Bollinger & Fry, phosphate manufacturers, is dead. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WESTON.—The National Exchange Bank has elected A. 
H. Kunst president, in place of T. B. Camden. 


WISCONSIN. 


FOX LAKE.—The First National Bank has elected J. T. 
Smith president, in place of J. W. Davis. 





BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
Ai SPECTALTY. 


COLORADO. 
Fremont County Bank. 





DENVER <5 . Colorado National Bank, 
LEADVILLE cae Fava Sew ees First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
FPA RUE ORD iss cneiem temas). American National Bank. 
GEORGIA. 
EARS ON ire casleeelsteis naspodod R. F. Lawton, 
ILLINOIS. 
GHIGAGO Tc cpsina vacates Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Sav- 
ings Association, 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON Svenieneroe Merchants National Bank. 
STOW SnCu We aae crise paeeag Sioux National Bank. 
STORM FlA KORN eateries Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG............ Union National Bank. 
MINNESOTA. 
MARSHALL......... AdeAsaan Lyon County Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
PERI TAIN sapreiaciinsee ste sai Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
BAINSAS VOUT Viecns meites .....Bank of Kansas City, 
NEBRASKA, 
FREMONT......... pastels Hopkins & Willard. 
BINGCOL Nic esesacevamecueree First National Bank. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 
Ppa ge aut eh Gad Baldwin & Co. 
Hon 3383 .. Watson & Neyhart. 
. Bank of Buffalo. 
.. The Bank of Hornellsville, 
poecd ..City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE. ices cnnetas .....Third National Bank, 
WATERTOW Niles cts casrcche 6 Jefferson County National Bank 
OHIO. 
CANTON? srcctaae cameo tenon G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND ....0.5.-. Hagen Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BUA Se eee aaah ses Kaden Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH . as City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH n Bank, 





PITTSBURGH (South Side). Menno & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 









GEORGETOWN ...........- R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 
NASHVILLE...... Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS..... alten ....First National Bank, 
TEXAS, 
BORT WORTH waven ne vuse. City National Bank. 
PMARS HALTS aerosicpiedsicinie.e var Garrett & Key. 
TEXARKANA. ....Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
TASER atitanietsia eh Siale ectsielare Williams & Bonner, 


WACO Sky seeceeeeees «-»Waco National Bank. 
UTAH. . 
SALT LAME CITY sc teuce Deseret National Bank, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
MORGANTOWN....... .....Second National Bank. 
PARKERSBURG ....... ...Second National Bank. 








LEVATORS. : 
Otis BrorHers & Co., 


| STANDARD ee AND STEAM ELEVATORS 


R ALL PURPOSES, 
No. 348 BROADWAY, NEW York. 








PETROLEUM. 


LVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL ST., NEw YorK, AND Ott City, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
\ of these securities on margin. 




























































FERTILIZERS. 


- BAKER & BRO, 


lees Established 1850. 


No. 218 Pearl Street, New Yo 


COMPLETE MANURES © 


for Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Coi 
Trees, and every farm crop. 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, re 
pared for each crop, containing just the pare food it re 
and in the oorrect proportions.” Wonderful results tae 
obtained by their use. ‘“AA'? Ammoniated Sup 
“Pelican” Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above fi 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone. Prime Agricultural 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts it 
to An pat mailed on application. 


ORRESTER’S COMPLETE MAN 


FREE FROM ODOR. 
Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER cre 
Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed | 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 
188 PEARL ST., NEW 


LRUVIAN GUANO, 


DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian ee 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard : 
For particulars and prices apply to 


We Now Offer For sans 0 
0. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO — SUS toe = 


FROM THE LOBOS Moree ~ 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate of a 

Kawa me bought from Messrs. RICHAR evn: : 
who are now the consignees of Peruvian corer Gi 
contains about 5% per cent. 


Phosphate of Lime, IMPORTED, SPN et 
VOSS BROTHERS, | 


No. 50 Sour Gay STREET, Baracoa , 


Gu 





AGS AND BAGGING. 


BRADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 
25 PEARL St., NEW YorK. 0 SO. PETERS ST., New Ont ze 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr. Cx 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers 
Wool, plain or printed to order, : 


BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


J. I. MIDDLETON. J. W. Win AMS. 
L, MIDDLETON &\COy=ua m 


* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUC 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, ~ 


No. 25 SourH GAy STREET, BALTIMO 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of spo ots 
futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpool. 





LO. T. GAMBRILT S*COn 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 68 SourH STREET, BALTIMORE, 1] 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES 
ments, Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on m: 


NEW YVORK COMMISSIOA 


Gro. H. Krause. L “WILt1aM G, 
BO. H. KRAUSE eoe 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN , 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC Wor 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, New York. | 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are 
direct to manufacturers. 


A. KENT & GO., 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO, 
Curcaco, ILL. Sr; Louis, Mo. = 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and P ‘io 
Buy and Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the a 
markets. 





yen as 


Moers LUNT & CO., L 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Hl, PARKS, Grain Broker, ie» 
13 New Street, New York, 


Lv 
REPRESENTING 


M.S. NICHOLS & CO., ComMIssION MERCHANTS, CHICAC 


HAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW Yor Ke 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, beso Wit 
oa 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & C i. : 
17 Wituiam Street, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., ¥OHN SWANSO. 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, 

















































W YORK COMMISSION. 


PJENRY PeoNAZ, © CO., 


7 sat GENERAL 


~ Commission Merchants, 
SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


is Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. AMES FINLAY & CO., 


4 LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


% 


- Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


_ Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 


CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


RACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
ht and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
y Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


vus C. Hopkins. 
LES D, MILLER. 


Lucius HopKINS SMITH. 
Amos T, DwiGut, Special. 


JOPKINS, LOL G TIT? MOO’, 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 


Commission Merchants, 


le 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorRK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


W. T. TANNAHILL. 


"PPOBERT TANNAHILL ®& CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


cial attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
; contracts. 


' 
Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


"ARE & SCHROEDER, 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


4 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
* contracts. 


Louis Monjo, Jr. 
me@ers MONO, FR., & CO., 
‘il Commission Merchants, 


0. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
CA P. O, Box 2478, 


ie 

i, MAcAULay. 
WIAGHULAY & CO., 

Commission Merchants, 

0. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


jcular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


Louis Monjo, Sr. 
t 


A. J. MacauLay, 


(POOBERT MOORE & CO., 
Cather Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
cm future delivery will receive best attention. 








CLOHNSTON BROS., 
~Y Cotton Commission Merchants, 


] [ON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
- future contracts, 


W. FARLEY. ROBERT W, GOLSAN. J. H. Farey. 


‘“ARLEY & CO., 

Cotton Commission Merchants, 

€ 

No, 132 Peart STREET, NEw York. 


" P. O, Box 3909. 


ecial attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
4 delivery of Cotton, 


CQTABER, HOYT & CO.,, 
Cotton Merchants, 


a 


B4 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


F. CRUMBIE, : 
: COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


i attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 


J. 


JALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
“a New YorK. 
attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


on es to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
delivery in New York and Liverpool. 






upon request, 


0) @ iw ae oe 4 


BRADSTREET’S, "SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18,*1882. 





CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





Ts EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special Clay Sie egy regarding the markets freely furnished 
acilities in every department unsurpassed. 





feo aah A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Epwarp A, DRIVER, B. F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





ON. CRIGH TON “& “COS 
Successors to Low BrRoTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 





L/IELD, LINDLEY & CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore, 


EDWARD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY, EDWARD S. WASHBURN, 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 

17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
fh. Xv Cryy? CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp, 


OSS. S LROMG o CO. 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


a 
<GoSREYNOLDS. 





Ss. D. FOSS, E, B, STRONG, 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins, 








Established 1865. 
H. LARMINIE & CO., 


* Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. Buy and sell futures on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 





ORT E Ree OLDBNGS CON, 
PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 





0. KENYON & CO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON ST., CHIcaAGo, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 


ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also * 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





G. McLAURY & CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


Rgom o CHICAGO, ILL 


MORAN & CO., 
e Commission Merchants, 
107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSION. 
W. F. HOUSTON & CO., 
y) MERCHANDISE 


BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
215 & 217 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 
Pacific Coast Produce, Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired, 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Laid 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





Won. M. Price, - - - - late of Wm, M. Price & Co, 

D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 

SG) PRICE =f = | = f= — of Rie cy ales & es 

ormerly Sec’ ‘reas, St. 

LESLIE MARMADUKE,- == { Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 
RICE, MARMADUKE & CoO., 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL St., St. Louts, Mo. 
Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 





POL SAVE C ORT Ke" CO., 
COMMISSION 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND COTTON, 
ST, LOUIS, MO, 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ae IAL ECVE MOS MONG 
: BROKERS, 

COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 21 N. Malin Sr., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins, 





(yrsick tte CEP LEA CAG 
COTTON BUYER, 


No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





OWMAN & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for 
cmeth or future delivery on margins. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 











NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 








I, E. GLENNY, AtTwoopD VIOLETT 


“LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwYNN & Co., New York, : 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





AMUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER ST., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H, Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SmirH EDWARDS 
& Co, 

Henry HENTzZ, N. Y., Jn Commendam. 





& B. BEER, 
: COTTON, 
Oil and Oil Cake, and Meal Merchants, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders for future delivery executed in New Orleans, New York 
and Liverpool. 





Cte, ORC Oa; 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 





J. D, PEEr. _ PAUL SCHWARZ. 
ALEx, G. BLAck (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y 


DeerE LLL VEG OF, 
‘ COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York, 





S. SMITH & BRO., 
* COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through. Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advance® made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AYLY & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


urchase and sale of Cotton for 


Special attention given to 
ew Orleans and New York, 


future delivery on margins in 





R. G. Busn. E, F. PERILLOuX. 


yee & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 


correspondents in Néw York and Liverpool, 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt. E. F. GOLSAN, Manager. 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $50,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS, 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn, THos. O’Connor, of Cherry, 
O'Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank, 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co, E. F. GoLSAN, Memphis. 


“ DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 





INCORPORATED. Paid up Capital, $28,000. 


EMPHIS BOARD OF TRADE 
286 FRonT StT., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HUGH McCREA, President. 
E. A. KEELING, Manager. J. M. LANIER, Secretary, 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Grain and Provisions 
ON COMMISSION. 


Will make a specialty of executing orders for the purchase or 
sale of contracts for the future delivery of Grain and Provisions 
in the Chicago market, and for Cotton for future delivery in the 
New York market. Correspondence solicited. Send for circular. 





9 ices Ete EL BIN Ae COs, 
Cotton Factors, 


No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS, 


Tuos. H, ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. 





fot, FONES & CO., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 


No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





(Ga: LEM AGIET EY. 


Cotton Buyer, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Liberal advances on Cotton consigned "4 EV, 
signed to Messrs. WHITNEV 
PoUSLAND & Co.,, Boston, Mass. : 





[Von GUNDELL & MAYHOFF, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
CoTTon BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW York. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans. 





J. T. FARGASON, J. A. HUNT, Cc, C, HEIN, 
T. FARGASON & CO., 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 
No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 FRonvr S?., 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 


R, A. PARKER, 





A PATON | &* CO;, 
Buyers of Cotton for Foreign 
Account, 
No. 5 MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
A. A. PATON & CO. ( 


No. 409% North Third Street, eee 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ) 


A. B. PATON, 
No. 28 Knowsley Build’g, 
? LIVERPOOL, 





ILL, FONTAINE &. CO., 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No. 116 SouTH MAIN Sr., St. Louis, Mo, 


PUB EEE & HILL, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Watson & HILL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Watson & Co., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cotton Buyers and Commission Merchants, 


(@™ Advances on consignments to Watson & Co,, Liverpool. 











BUFFALO COMMITSSION. 
¥ HALL & CO., 
GRAIN DEALERS 


[_JERMAN 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BuFFALO, N. Y. 





RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BuFrFALo, N, Y. 
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RELIEF TO Bustness MEN. 


WE PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands .of business houses, 


all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


testimonials and selected list of patrons, 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1881, 


_E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N.’Y. 


38 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: } 124 SOUTH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








I PETES MASTERS & CO), 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 





WEETLAND & CoO., 
Manufacturers ot 
THE SWEETLAND CHUCK, 


New HAVEN, CONN. 


AMES TW. CRINITON SS 7CO.; 
UNDERTAKERS, 
25 PRINCE STREET, NEAR Mott, NEw York. 
Night Orders Promptly Attended to. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


Zz LLEN, 





HEMENWAY & SAVAGE, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 








5 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
/ YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 





IX, NOBLE & WHITE, 


Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
LJENRY W. HARTER, 
Attorney, 


CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO, 


Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C, Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York ; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 





| ah ated A. FINKBINE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 
403 COURT AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
: HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ae THANIEL FOOTE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
47 Powers BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y,. 


HEPARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST, LOUIS, Mo. 
CARSCALLEN, 
. Barrister, Notary, &c. 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANabDa. 


ICHAEL GRU, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
44 CourT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


U7. W. 


MaDIsON STREET, 


MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





ULOCH, TILT, McARTHUR & 
M CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chances, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


S. W. cor. Kinc & CuuRcH STS., TORONTO, ONT 
W. MULOCK, J, TILT, J. B, M'ARTHUR J, CROWTHER, JR, 
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AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


WOOL, 





WOOL 
and TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND) LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Sebsas gee yearly, £1 ros. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 


WOOL, 


WOOL, 


Mita L WOOL, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN-PROOFING, 
ALSO POR DEAFENING, 


Sample and Circular free by mail. U.S. MINERAL WOOL 
CO., 16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Wm. P, Bennett ivn.caiseceni firke erect es 94 Fifth avenue. 


A, A. dutehingon’ & Bros ccatses: hee eens cari 94 Fifth avenue. 
MeoClure'& O05 snsscsestecacseascierecriee 14 Smithfield street, 


DISTILLERS, 
JOS, Se MINGhOCOO mnie sania oe (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.............- Mfrs, Whitwell F. B, Stoves. 


GLASS. 
Robert adden. o7 ceae..sdse axe Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, 
Geo; An Macheth SCO us wecaens a aciisees Lead Glass Chimneys, 
(Tumblers exclusively). 


Wm. Clark Coven cisaites eres Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
J. Painter &Sonsic ie ardeeeaentes Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c., 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co, (Limited)............ Pens 23 & 25 Seventh street. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works............2ssseeees P. O. Box 30. 


PLOWS, 
Breed & Edwards. 


SHOVELS, ETC. 


Hubbard, Bakewell & | Co.vs4.00c. 2s stesine cau Dinwiddie street, 
STEEL, 
Singét, ‘Nimick & Co: (asgoc.seshues radia sa ay 83 Water street. 
STOVES, 
Graft, uss: & Com. csasessmssn sae ane 206 & 208 Liberty street. 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 
Beymer, Bauman & CO,...scsscccessesserscons 39 Fifth avenue. 





C. F. Wells & Co 70 Fifth avenue. 


WIRE. 
Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S. S. 





BRAD Sees: 


A Fournal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw York, 


Te¥ms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE | & 


POCKET ATIAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just i ame exclusively tor the undey- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHAWTS BROTHEL KS, 


v THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 
SOLED (LEA THER 
In the World. 


Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, Boston. 
SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P, Q. 

MONTREAL, 

FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 


WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


UCIUS BEEB LVS ss iN, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW, 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


HE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Comings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. 


ALTER BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
98 FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


REFERENCES: 
E. R. MupcGe, SAWYER & Co., 
PARKER, WILDER & Co., 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Established 1859. 


No. 


BosTON. 








THE 


PEs & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Ete, 


13 FEDERAL St., Boston, 
Warehouses; )18 MurRAY StT., NEW York, 
P 1og LAKE ST., ¢utcaco, Tet. 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN. 





EP? WARD F. HAMMOND & CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 Kitpy STREET, Bosron, Mass. # 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 


THE BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. : 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. ; 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR, 

8 CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New. York, 





SINGLE COPIES, 






















































RA LEESON & CO 
“LINEN. \PHREADSS 
. IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 
FINLAYSON, BousFiELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. : 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, at) ts BOSTON, © 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinr 
Exposition, 1879-'80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., ete. Adopted by eve 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ an 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


A ONE-DIP DYE! 


‘ANADA EXTRACT et . 
ano DVYE-WOOD. WOR “ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ri 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. __ 

For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Lit 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, Fart aps a PERFEC? 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving th 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other kno 
material, These goods are in liquid form, weighing s. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. 

Price, ro cents per Ib. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at ame 
price. Manufactured only by Rea 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OrFicE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. 8. A. 


[{AVES & POPPELE, 
Importers and 4 

General Commission Merchants, 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, i 


Correspondence solicited. 


BOSTON, Mass. ' 





OHN P. SQUIRES CO., 


Packers of 


aT 
PORK, LARD, HAMS, — 


" > . 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LarpD OIL, — 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
’ AND 39 NoRTH MARKET STREET, i BOSTON. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, [Established in 1842.] | FRANK O, SQUIRE, 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. 





XITth VOLUME, 


THE f “a 


INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


ROBERT P, PORTER, } p,; 
HENRY GANNETT, | Editors. 


ve 
ee. 


Me 
CAS 
The FeBRuARY number of The International Review will con- + ; 


tain articles from the following well-known contributors : ed 


IVAN PETROFF, of California, now the unquestioned author 
on Alaska, will give the first published account of his last 
plorations in that region, made under the auspices of 
United States Government, in an article of unusual inte 
and value, presentin 

“ALASKA AS IT IS,” 


JULIUS H. WARD, of Massachusetts, in view of the W 
Centenary, will contribute an elaborate article on Web: 
relations to the constitutional life of the nation, in 

“DANIEL WEBSTER TO-DAY.” 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, a delegate 
British and American Foreign Unitarian Association t 
“Consistory at Kolozsvar,”’ contributes . 

“A WORD ABOUT HUNGARY.” 


AUSTIN BIERBOWER, of Illinois, counsel for Dr, Thomas 
in his recent trial by the Methodist Church for heresy, cc 
tributes a strong article showing the weakness and d. 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as well as its pos: 
and opportunities. It is a remarkably clear and lawye 
presentation of the case of ; 
“DR, THOMAS AND THE METHODIST CHURCH.” 


RAFAEL A, BAYLEY, of the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, who has for seven years been collecting material for a 
i 


¢ 


history of our National Debt, presents the first official 
“HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL LOANS OF 
_fTHE UNITED STATES,” Cow 

[This article is illustrated with a handsome double-paged 
diagram.] a 


what Mie R, MCBRIDE contributes 
the Mormon question, based mainly on personal knowl ge. 
Judge McBride crossed the plains in 1846, was a member of 
the 38th Congress, and afterwards Chief Justice of Idahi 
resigning the Bench for the Bar—and for the last ten 
has practiced law in Salt Lake City. It is important to kn 
what he thinks of if 
“UTAH AND MORMONISM,” ‘ 


S. N. D. NORTH, Special Agent of the Census on Newsp 
Statistics, treats this subject in a manner never attempt 
before in any magazine or elsewhere, in his essay on 4 

“THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF AMERICA,” 


OSCAR WILDE'S POEMS and some Recent -oets, 
CLARENCE COOKE. tae Fae 


an interesting vi 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW COMPANY | fs 
(LimirEp), tm A 
279 Broadway, New York. © - 
Subscription price, $5 per year; single copies, 50 cents, i 
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order, wa! 
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mows OF THE WEEK. 
-__- The Bureau of Statistics bulletin exhibiting in 
detail the quantities and value of exports and 
imports of merchandise of the United States dur- 
_ ing the calendar year 1881, with comparisons from 
the twelve months immediately preceding, pre- 
_ sents an exhibit of special interest at this time. 
It appears that the total value of exports of 
domestic merchandise in 1881 was $814, 161,573, 
against $875,564,075 in 1880, or a decrease of 
about 8 per cent. The total value of the exports 
of foreign merchandise, free and dutiable was 
in about equal proportions), in 1881, $19,386, - 
150, against $14,119,347 in 1880. The total of 
imports of merchandise, free and dutiable, last 
year was $670,199,654, against $696,807,176 the 
_ year preceding, a falling off of about 4 per cent. 
Of the imports the value of those dutiable 
as 463,289,381, against $490,223,831; of 
ree goods, $206,910,273, against $206,583, 345. 
Almost the entire falling off in imports, there- 
fore, is seen to be in dutiable goods, the dif- 
ference between the receipts of free goods in the 
‘© years having increased nearly $327,000, 
while those of dutiable having fallen away almost 
$ 7,000,000, or about 4 per cent. of the total 
ports in 1880. The total foreign trade of the 
nited States in 1881 and 1880 was valued, 
th efore (exclusive of exports of foreign goods), 
at $1,484, 361,227, against $1,572,371,251 respect- 
ly, or a falling off of about 6 per cent. 


< 
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7 . 
ome examination of the tables with reference 
the increased or diminished receipts and 


shipments, will go further to explain the totals 
given. As stated above, the total value of imports 
of free goods during the two years has not varied 
materially. It appears, however, that while the 
value of the receipts of medicinal barks has in 
the past year increased about $1,000,000, sulphur 
$1,000,000, and tea $3,000,000, those of coffee 
have fallen off some $6,000,000; hides and skins, 
over $1,000,000; and rags, about $2,000,000. 
Of the leading dutiable imports an examination 
of the increase and decrease of values reveals 
the following: The increases in values of imports 
in 1881, in round numbers, were of steel ingots, 
bars, sheets and wires, about $4,500,000; barley, 
$3,500,000; railway bars or rails, of steel, 
$2,000,000; fruits and nuts, $2,000,009 ;. wines, 
spirits and cordials, $1,250,000; fur, $1,000,000; 
raw hemp, $1,000,000; and live animals, about 
$750,000. The most singular feature is that the 
imports of rye increased from over $400,000 to 
over $600,000; of wheat, from about $200,080 
to over $600,000; and wheat flour, from about 
$15,000 ¢0 $23,000. Thus, the aggregate in- 
crease of values of leading dutiable imports was 
about $16,500,000. The notable decreases of 
dutiable imports were: Wool and manufactures, 
$16,000,000; old and scrap iron, $12,000,000 ; 
pig iron, $6,000,000; bar iron, $3,000,000; flax 
and manufactures, $3,000,000; silk manufac- 
tures, $2,000,000; fancy goods, $2,000,000 ; 
molasses, $2,000,000 ; tin manufactures, $2,000,- 
000; iron manufactures, not specified, $1,000,- 
000; jute, raw and manufactured, $1,000,000 ; 
and opium, about $750,000, 


The falling off in value of leading exports in 
1881, discarding fractions, was: Wheat, $31,000, - 
000; Indian corn, $18,000,000; raw cotton 
other than Sea island, $12,000,000; horned cat- 
tle, over $6,000,000; bacon and hams, nearly 
$5,000,000; tallow, nearly $3,500,000; butter, 
over $3,000,000; preserved meats, nearly $2,000, - 
000; rye, $1,000,000; distilled spirits, $1,000, - 
000; wheat flour, about $600,000. The in- 
crease in values of principal exports was: Min- 
eral oils, $14,000,000; woods and manufactures, 
$4,000,000; uncolored cotton, manufactured, 
about $2,000,000; iron and steel manufactures, 
about $2,000,000; rosin and turpentine, $1,000, - 
000; copper and manufactures, $1,000,000; pork, 
over $1,000,000, and coal, $800,000. The care- 
ful reading of this valuable Treasury Department 
document will be worth while by every business 
man. 


The produce exchange markets—notably at 
Chicago—have been excited and irregular during 
the week. The prices of breadstuffs have again 
declined, No. 2 red wheat from $1.35 to $1.30, 
and No. 2 corn from 67%c. to 67c. The 
export movement has been somewhat freer. 
During the week the cotton market has 
shown more steadiness than for some time 
past. The usual bear raid was made, but ina 
modified form. The receipts at the ports and at 
the leading interior towns confirm the previous 
reports of exhaustion. The ‘port receipts are 
59,415 bales, of which 11,000 are from interior 
stocks, while last year during the same week the 
port receipts were 136,000 bales, and the interior 
stocks were increased 6,000 bales, showing that 
the net plantation receipts are this week only one- 
third of what they were last year. At the interior 
towns the receipts are 17,300 bales, against 
59,600 last year, or, say, less than one-third. 





The course of the New York stock market this 
week has been almost a repetition of that of last 
week, but the decline and the subsequent reac- 








Prices had steadied 
somewhat, and improved last Friday and Satur- 
day; they began to decline again on Monday, 
and on Tuesday another and more violent fall in 
Louisville & Nashville, with further declines in 
the Gould properties, threw the market into great 
confusion, and a panic was only averted by the 
strength shown by Lake Shore and New York 
Central. On Thursday (the holiday of Wednes- 
day intervening), after a steady opening and some 
rallying of prices, due again to the firmness of 
the two Vanderbilt stocks, which are the leading 
speculatives, a sudden tumble in the price of 
Northern Pacific preferred and Union Pacific 
brought down the whole list with great rapidity, 
and the extraordinary Richmond & Danville stock 
fell 89 points from its opening price. The gen- 
eral fall of the market came between 1 and 2 
o’clock, when the stampede to get out of stocks 
made the floor of the Exchange a scene of wild 
excitement. Again the two Vanderbilt stocks 
furnished the staying power by their unbroken 
prices, and yesterday Lake Shore took the lead 
in the general recovery of tone which the market 
displayed. Prices generally rose, and the market 
closed strong at about the best prices of the 
day. 


tions have been more violent. 


The voters of Philadelphia achieved a signal 
victory on Tuesday of this week in electing to 
their city councils a majority who are pledged to 
As we have 
previously pointed out, Philadelphia is fortunate, 
in contrast with New York in having the repre- 
sentative principle fairly intact. 
the voters, when once their 
aroused, have at command an effective weapon. 
The voters of New York city are confronted with 
a far more difficult task, for the reason that their 
seat of has been practically 
removed to Albany. It is worth remarking 
that, while elated with success, the Philadelphians 
should not+think for a moment that a complete 
victory has been attained. The present outcome 
is a Waterloo for the corrupt politicians who 
defied the popular will, but the work of reform- 
ing Philadelphia’s existing system of govern- 
ment with the purpose of curtailing the incentives 
to political roguery must needs follow. To this 
end complex systems should be simplified, as 


the support of reform measures. 


In consequence, 
indignation is 


government 


experience has shown that a given system of 
local government plays into the hands of ‘‘the 
boys” as it becomes more complex. An import- 
ant lesson taught by the recent developments in 
Philadelphia is that when once the business men 
of acommunity go about the work of political 


,management fully organized and in dead earnest, 


the average run of local politicians are no match 
for them either as regards resources or skill in 
management. 





Adyices from Europe are generally encoura- 
ging. On Thursday the Bank of England reduced 
its rate to 5 per cent., and for the week ending 
Thursday its specie increased $2,315,000. The 
Banks of France and Belgium have both reduced 
their discount rates to 4% per cent. The Bank 
of France during the week gained 9,600,000 
francs gold, and 4,300,000 francs silver. The 
Lordon stock market has been gaining strength, 
and altogether the outlook at European money 
centres has improved. The serious feature of 
the situation with respect to American railway 
securities is the distrust which has been thrown 
upon them by recent disgraceful manipulations 
of leading operators on this side. At this writ- 
ing well-known capitalists here are trying to 
retain control of the New Jersey Central Railroad 
through a special act driven through the New 


% 








Jersey legislature at railroad speed. This and 
similar methods in the legislature and the courts 
have indeed come to be quite an ordinary pro- 
cedure. As the London journals wisely observe, 
it is not possible, under the circumstances indi- 
cated, for European journals to tell the good 
from the bad in railway securities, and in 
consequence all American securities have been 
given a black eye. Under these conditions, 
it has to be asked whether it is not within the 
province of the managers of the New York Stock 
Exchange to provide some sort of check against 
the nefarious operations which lead to evil repute 
the 


amount of business done on the Stock Exchange 


for American securities abroad. As it is, 
is seriously diminished, owing to the distrust 
on the part of the public. 
ness should suggest the wisdom of protective 
measures ; 


Ordinary selfish- 


but, as a matter of fact, the danger is 
that the immediate interests of the great opera- 
tors will continue to control, and that American 
securities will be looked upon in Europe with 
still greater suspicion. More rigid inspection is 
demanded in relation to American food products 
It is to be 


hoped that before the situation has become much 


before being shipped to Europe. 


worse some way will be instituted whereby the 
honesty of American securities can be, at least 
in a measure, guaranteed. 


It has been thought best to correct a widely 
circulated error, respecting BRADSTREET’S cotton 
reports. It cannot be better illustrated than from 
That usually 


well-informed paper, on February 9, in discuss- 


the columns ofthe Boston Yournal. 


ing the cotton situation, made the statement 
that this 
ber an estimate for the crop of 1881-82 of 
4,516,378 bales. 
assertion, the Yourna/ went on to ridicule it, for 


journal had given out in Noyem- 


Having made this unwarranted 


the reason given that the cotton in sight then ex- 
The mistake of the 
Boston Journal and other of our contemporaries 
BRADSTREET’S never 
estimate of the cotton crop of 1881-82 in Octo- 
ber, 1881, and has never made one involving the 
figures attributed to it above at all. 

the travels of the 
begun innocently On 
1881, BRADSTREET’S published a 
report on the condition of the cotton plant, 


ceeded the alleged estimate. 


lies just here: made any 


As near as can be learned, 


error were enough. 


November 5, 
given in percentages, as compared with the 
corresponding time in 1880. It was expressly 
stated, however, that no estimate of the size of 
the crop was to be inferred from it, as no allow- 
ance had been made for difference in acreage, 
weight of bales, late picking, etc. It was added 
that an estimate of the size of the crop would be 
given early in December following. A synopsis 
of the article appeared in the New York Sw, 
but without the explanations mentioned. Messrs. 
Alexander, Latham & Co., doubtless, figured out 
a BRADSTREET’S estimate from the Szz’s per- 
centages, minus the qualifying statements pub- 
lished in this journal. We infer this for the 
reason that Messrs. Alexander, Latham & Co. 
would not have deceived themselves by pub- 
lishing in their circular what they termed 
“‘BRADSTREET’S estimate of October 24” had 
they seen the report in full. Again, it is a 
matter of inference that the’ Boston Yournal, 
as well as others having Messrs. Alexander, 
Latham & Co.’s circular before them for review, 
commented on ‘* BRADSTREET’S estimate of 
October 24,” believing that it was genuine. 
It should be borne therefore, that 
BRADSTREET’S has given out no estimate of the 
crop, save that of December 3, and the confirma- 
tory report of January 28, 


in mind, 
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THE NEW APPORTIONMENT. 

Congress for the tenth time has passed a law 
distributing representation among the states 
upon the basis of numbers within the states, a 
principle first introduced in the United States, but 
to-day practiced with a more rigorous acceptance 
in France and Germany than in this country, 
while still wholly neglected in Great Britain. 
Even in the United States, the present appor- 
tionment is only the second in which status has 
not played a prominent share in determining 
representation, and in nearly a century of ap- 
portionment Congress has had regard during 
barely half this period, first to the general popu- 
ulation of the country, and next to that of the 
states. Before the apportionment of 1850, the 
population within the states was dealt with as the 
necessary rule of apportionment, and before the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment the 
‘* three-fifths rule,” originally adopted asa basis of 
taxation by the Continental Congress, regulated 
the force and weight given to slave populations 
in distributing representation among the states. 
Here, as elsewhere, the evolution of representation 
has begun with the recognition of status in award- 
ing representation to a class, passed to the admis- 
sion of representatives from the organic units of 
the body politics, and at last accepted number as 
The exclusion of 
in the apportionment of the 
Federal House, remains as the last faint recogni- 
tion of status affecting representation. All other 
within infants, 
aliens alike, aid in determining its representation. 
The peculiar feature of American apportionments, 
and in which they differ from European distribu- 
tions of representation 


the rule of representation. 
‘* Indians not taxed” 


persons a given area, citizens, 


ies in the constitutional 
The district, 
by the central 

In the United 
States Congressmen must be apportioned among 





lative power. 
I ; altered 
power, is the usual unit abroad. 


osed on les 


sulated and 


the states, state legislators among the counties, 
and Congress enjoys a wider range than state 
legislatures only in not having the number of 
representatives fixed by the constitution. 

State limitation in the apportionment just 
by Congress exercised a double 
influence in securing the adoption of a number 
larger than in any previous apportionment. For 
the first time in a number of years the centre of 


population has traveled south as well as west, 


fixed upon 


and the near approach of a Congressional elec- 
tion made it extremely probable that a law cre- 
ating new districts within the states—a duty resting 
upon the state legislatures—would not be passed 
until after the next Congress had been chosen. 
A number of-representatives (325) has therefore 
been chosen, which distributed the new members 
evenly between the north and south, made the 
fewest possible changes in the existing repre- 
sentation awarded to each state, thus reducing 
the need of redistricting, and depriving no state 
of representatives except the three New Eng- 
land states, Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, whose population has now been stationary 
for twenty years. Two other states in substan- 
tially the same situation, Delaware and Nevada, 
are protected by the constitutional provision 
awarding each stateone member. In the method 
of apportionment, the House has adhered to a 
procedure now in use for thirty years, and 
rejected the new method proposed by Superin- 
tendent Seaton, of the Census Bureau. The 
latter is a step along the same path in recog- 
nition of national—rather than state—representa- 
tion, which was taken in the apportionment after 
the census of 1850, when Congress began first to 
deal with the population of the United States, 
and the total number of Representatives as the 
two wholes upon which the representation of 
each state was to be calculated, and it is certain 
at some coming apportionment to receive recog- 
nition in substance, if not in form. 

The House haying discarded a strictly propor- 
tionate system of apportionment, precisely as 
Congress, in the apportionment based on the 
census of 1830, rejected a system reaching sim- 
ilar results urged by Webster, there remained 
merely a pick of numbers practically from 293, 
the present number, to 325, the highest figure 
presented in the tables prepared by the Census 
Bureau. As the population of the Union and 


the successive ratios to be obtained by dividing 
49,369,595 by 293 to 325 are all mutually prime 
to each other, the fractions on which the distribu- 
tion of extra members depend are mere accidents 
of discursive number. It might be possible to 
indicate their relation graphically by a series of 
cycloidal curves, but no formula is of value in 
discovering their relativé size. Experiment only 
can determine which number gives the greatest 
advantage to a party by giving its states the 
largest fractions. In determining the apportion- 
ments based on the censuses of 1860 and 1870, a 
Republican majority unhesitatingly selected the 
numbers 
which it was secure, as southern majorities did 
in 1820 and 1830; but in the present state of 
parties at Washington no strict party majority 
has ruled the action of the House, and, as 
between 322 and 325, South Carolina is the state 
chiefly gaining. The following table indicates 
the apportionment finally reached by the House 


most advantageous to the states in 
























and the representation now enjoyed by each 
state: 
ef £ 3F 
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Mississippi 7 I 9 
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In the above table the increase of one member 

New York state should be credited to the 
Democrats, because it is certain to be an addition 
to the districts below Harlem river. In Vir- 
ginia the additional district will probably be 
Republican. In Arkansas this may .be the 
In the other southern states the increase 
is probably, not certainly, Democratic. It is 
calculated from the above that the Democrats 
gain fourteen seats and lose none; the Repub- 
licans gain twenty-one and lose three. If the 
parties divide as in 1880 in all the Con- 
gressional districts next autumn, the Republican 
majority will be increased by from three to five 
as the new Virginia districts go Republican or 
Democratic; but, as the present Congress has 
not once divided on party lines this session 
except in choosing officers, this is of less conse- 
quence than the fact that four-fifths of the gain is 
in states which grow much more than half of our 
grain, cotton and tobacco, and do no «manufac- 
turing, or but very little. But, while the centre of 
the House of Representatives lies near Cincinnati 
under the new apportionment, the centre of the 
Electorial College is still on the western edge of 
Maryland, a fact due to the senatorial representa- 
tion enjoyed by lesser members of the original 
thirteen and Florida. 

The Senate has passed the House bill without 
debate or amendment, an unusual procedure in 
that body, which, during the last century, has 
amended, and in general successfully, nearly 
every apportionment adopted by the House. 
Now that Congress has acted, interest in the 
subject centres in the state legislatures, on which 
devolves the task of laying out new districts to 
meet the change in the membership: of their 
respective states. In thirteen of the states 
whose representation is altered—Texas gaining 
five; Kansas, four; California, Michigan and 
Nebraska, two each; and Arkansas, Illinois, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, one; and Maine and Vermont 
losing one—the state legislatures will not meet 


in 


case. 


until after next November; and, unless an extra 
session is called in all the states making gains, 
the new members, and in the last two states all 
the members left, must be elected on a general 
ticket. South Carolina, Georgia and Kentucky 
have legislatures meeting next fall, which will 
probably be summoned in season to lay out new 
districts. In Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio, Virginia and Wisconsin, each 
gaining a member, state legislatures are in ses- 
sion; but a disagreement between the legislature 
and executive in New York state may leave a 
member there to be elected at large. The law 
now passed provides for all these elections as 
provisional, etc., for the next Congress only; 
but a like provision in 1860 for the benefit of 
Illinois was used to give that state a member at 
large for ten years. 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 
The following schedule exhibits the resources 
and liabilities of the national banks, at nearly 
corresponding dates, in some years past: 



























R Oct. 1, 18 8 Oct. f, 1879. 
esources. 1,976 banks, |2,080 banks |2.053 banks. |2,018 banks.|2,090 banks. | 2,132 banks. 2,163 
Millions, | Millions, | Millions. | Millions. | Millions. Sac 
TOADS. oe ietaree acini a as seine ease elniaceie SPR ss $044.2 $891.9 $834.0 $878.5 $1,041.0 $1, 
Bonds for circulation......... 3, 330.8 347.6 357-3 357.8 oh 
At othenscnccetomccsepereree 47:3 79-5 131.6 110.9 92.5 ne 
Due from banks... 149.5 129.9 138 9 a 73 213.5 
Réal estates: os staccato <ncuer 34.7 45-2 46. ; ths ro) aa 3 
Specie. pete onesen see ese ores 19.9 22.7 Ce 114.3 
Legal tenders... aisccenae 92.4 66.9 O44 “ = 53.2 
National bank notes...... 16.1 15.6 16.7 = 2 17.7 
Custom house exchanges 100.3 74.5 82. : 113.0 121.1 189.2 
Other resources 37-9 78.1 74.1 65.9 47.8 60.4 
® Poral: Lasers Aveo seme re ee $1,830.6 1,741.1 $1,767.3 $1,868,8 $2,105.8 $2,358.4 
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Capital-stock {.i-.cc0. «asain: ceils $49 $479- 3 $465.2 $454.1 $457.6 
Surplus fund.. 120. ae sr : 114.8 120.5 
Undivicec profits 54.5 4 3 40.1 
Circulation.......-.2++ecceseesenereenees 40.3 pos ; 2219 2 . 313. By 3 
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Other Wabiliesy. ce eean rece sees eer ae ILS 10.4 79 6.7 5 

WOtal? Aeaceits cepts storie veabinere rie $1,830.6 $1,741.10 $1,868,8 $2,105.8 





Looking back over eleven years, there has 
been no decrease in the number of banks, the 
present number being the largest. Comparing 
the years consecutively after 1870, at the begin- 
ing of October, loans kept on a rising scale down 
to 1875, then declined until 1878, and have since 
been rising. As is fairly well known, legal 
tenders have declined, and the hoarding of specie 
has risen. Capital stock continued to rise until 
1875; then it declined until 1879, and has since 
been rising. Surplus likewise continued rising 
until 1875; then declined until 1879; then 
recommenced rising. Deposits reached their 
highest point in 1874; their lowest in 1877; 
since then they have been rising. The following 
comparison between the present national banks 
and the former state banks, the year chosen for 
the latter being that in which their number, 
capital and loans were at the maximum, will be 
interesting : 








National 
State banks, banks, 

1861. end of 1881. 

: 1,601 2,163 
Capital ... : $420,592, 713 $466, seed ‘age 
ORNS. san bacrar 096,778,421 1, 169,076,529 
Individual! deposi 257,229,562 1,102, 239 ,910 
Specie Fam. css. 87,674,507 113, os 

Circulation.s)cs o.wehordas bess = + 202,005,767 325,232,802 


The deposits were up a few millions higher in 
1859; the circulation was $5,000,000 higher in 
1860; the specie was $104,537,818 in 1850. 
With these exceptions, the year chosen presents 
the maximum of returns from 1830 down. It is 
especially interesting tonote that the specie hoard- 
ing is now so large, although the ratio is a little 
smaller than in 1861, and in 1859, with $193,- 
306,818 circulation and $104,537,870 specie, the 
ratio was 54 per cent. 

The first schedule shows that circulation has 
not followed quite the same rule as the other 
items examined. Those reached their maximum 
a year after the crisis of 1873. Circulation began 
its downward movement immediately following 
that crisis, and did not show any rally until 1878, 
and but little until 1879. Since then it has been 
on the rise. Its increase has been large during 
the past month, and its amount on February i— 
$361,663,803, which is $18,248,367 more than 
on February 1, 1881 —has at last passed the 
$340,000,000 outstanding in September, 1873. 
On February 18 it stood $361,103, 104. 

A little more than a year ago BRADSTREET’S 
gave a succinct historical sketch of the treatment 


Sept.12, 1873| Oct. 1, 1877, 
























































of the subject of legal tenders since 1872, and — 
pointed out that the coming and not distant con- _ 
flict must certainly be between the legal tender 
and the bank note for survival. The easily made | 
prophecy was quickly made good by the contest 
over the vetoed 3 per cent. refunding bill in the 
following February, which ‘contained the memo- 
rable Carlisle amendment, coercive of the ban 
By that, only the new bonds could be deposite dL 
as security for circulation; no bond whose inter- 
est had ceased could be continued on deposit 
though the banks were willing to do without 
interest, but failure to withdraw the bonds shot Ic 
subject the banks to a receivership; and circula 
tion could henceforward be withdrawn only on 
production of the identical notes. There wer 
141 banks—of which only 19, it is noteworth 
were located in the three principal cities, the s 
of ‘*the money-power””—which deposited $18, 
764,434 greenbacks for withdrawal of their notes 
in haste, lest the passage of the bill should shu 1 
the door of retreat on them by the last clause, _ “? 
above stated. ‘To the extent of only about on: . 
third this action was retraced afterward, the 


Oct. 1, 1880,| Oct. 1, 1881, Dees 





























| $1,767.3 


having been vetoed. ‘‘The Comptroller [see last — 
report] has been unable to obtain any evidence , 
that there was a combination on the part of the 
banks to deposit legal tender notes and with- 
draw bonds for the purpose of deranging | the 
money market;’? on the contrary, he says the 
condition of the bond market and the subsequen 
action of the larger banks show that the attemptec 
coercion, as respects their circulation thencefor- 
ward, was only one reason for this step, whic 
was berated by some people as an attempted 
coercion of Congress. aay 
The attempt to coerce came from the oth 
direction, and it was a phenomenal effort to bo 
row money by threatening the intended lende: 
Probably it will not be renewed, but more th a 
this we cannot venture to say. Astronomers 
calculate eclipses and the return of comets for 
hundred years; the average of weather, crops — 
and most recurring events can be figured ou 
most things go by rule, and are susceptible 
approximate foreknowledge; but nobody ca 
foretell the eccentricities of Congress, of 
past experience affords no trustworthy d: 
There may be no legislation on the subje 
this session; yet the time when the issue m 
be joined is brought nearer every day. Tha | 
legal tender and the bank note can both conti 
indefinitely on the present basis is not possib ble 
but that the fittest will survive is unfortunatel 
not certain. Banks without issue are unkno 7 





abiecaes that, not only is the issue base 
expenditure and not on value, but that there i 
no safeguard against inflation ; and that the cor 
try is ready to set up a government bank, 
government as a bank, we are not prepared 
believe. The burden of proof lies with those w 
would perpetuate the greenback. If it be tr 
that the bank note was issued. for.twenty yea 
it was still the successor of a note which had 
such limit; but the greenback was originally not 
issued for even the term of the war—¢hat i is th 
ephemeral and usurping thing. We cannot — 


need to argue it at length at present; ae 
all, nobody should sink into the comfortal 
error that the contest may somehow drift by 
has to be met. é 
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THE STAR ROUTE INDICTMENTS. 
The indictment of General Brady, ex-Assistant 
Postmaster-General, and of ex-Senator Dorsey, 
proves at least, first, that the government is in 
earnest in its prosecution of the star-route ring; 
second, that the Washington grand jury and the 
judicial machinery of the District of Columbia is 
not so debauched, with respect to great names, 
as it has been believed to be; third, that the 
newspapers which have been the pioneers in 
insisting that there was at least prima facie 
evidence of a great conspiracy were justified in 
their statements. There have been suspicions in 
many quarters that, after the death of General 
Garfield, even after he was shot, the energies of 
the government in this matter were relaxed. 
_ Those who were disposed to be unjust to the 
administration of President Arthur declared that 
the star route prosecutions would fail; that there 
would be a demonstration to satisfy popular 
clamor, but that the government would take 
good care that there should be no indictments. 
_ Some went so far as to say even that the Repub- 
—lican leaders did not dare to permit a thorough 
investigation into these charges of conspiracy 
through fear that the result be the ruin of 
the party. The croaking een in vain; the 
malicious aspersions by ee haye proved to 
be unfounded, and the determined policy and 
action of the present administration certainly 
compares favorably with the conduct of the last. 
Indeed, if one looks at the course of Mr. 
‘McVeagh, the Attorney-General of the late 
administration, who was the nominal chief of the 
. star route prosecutions, the comparison is 
in favor of the present administration. Mr. 
McVeagh abandoned his post and the star 
route cases, and caused his friends to understand 

that he had no faith in the sincere purposes of 
the present administration, with respect to these 
cases, and that he was confident that the prose- 
cution would not be vigorous. The result has 
shown that the vigor has been mainly with 
the present administration, and that the noisy 
- declamations of the executive officers of the 
former administration were mainly thundering in 
‘the index. The indictments have been found, 
notwithstanding the delays caused, some of 
which were unavoidable, and most of which 
were unjustifiable. It has caused a great deal of 
labor, money and exertion to secure this result. 
Mr. George Bliss, of New York, who is 
now the active attorney for the government 
in these matters, deserves hearty praise. The 
neglect of the prosecuting attorneys to bring 
suits before the statute of limitations expired in 
i many of the cases resulted in the unsuccess- 
ful expediemt to secure a trial as to the 
same subject matter by the process of infor- 
mation. That having failed, it was necessary, 
so far as technical machinery went, to start 
- from the beginning, and it has not been until this 
. week that definite results have been reached. 
Trustworthy information comes from Washing- 
ton that those who are familiar with the specific 
: case as to which indictments now are found are 
confident that the government will be able to 
sustain its indictments. The route selected is 
one in Oregon, where witnesses were very difficult 
‘to secure, and where all the officers of the govern- 
- ment have been the suppliant servants of the ring. 
: ‘Unless, however, the prosecuting officers, whose 
a predictions of conviction have been verified, are 
deceived by a petit jury or outwitted by the 
devices of the able and skillful counsel for the 
efense, tie indications are that the indictments 
will be pursued to conviction ; and that a forcible 
mple will be set from which all scheming 
liticians and adventurers hereafter may know 
that it will be extremely dangerous to attempt to 
rob the government. 
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THE TERRITORIES AS STATES. 

From advance sheets of the forthcoming num- 
C of the Zzternational Review we note an inter- 
ting article by Henry Randall Waite, a 
\sus attaché, entitled ‘‘ Embryo States.”” The 
iter’s occupation precludes any misunder- 
ding which might be caused by the rather 
Mr. Waite’s review of the 





their admission to the Union, is quite exhaustive, 
and at this time very apropos. We infer, from 
his, presentation of the facts concerning them, 
that only Dakota, Utah, New Mexico and 
Washington territories have the population 
requisite, according to the rule demanding 
60,000 population, and that only the three first 
named have a population equal to the present 
basis of representation; that only Dakota, 
Utah and Washington evince that intelligence 
necessary to the proper use of the rights of citi- 
zenship and for any notable development of 
resources. On a careful consideration of all, 
only Dakota appears to possess all the elements 
which, ‘*by the dictates of a sound policy,” 
should be required of a territory seeking admis- 
sion to the Union. Some reference to the 
detailed accounts of the growth and resources of 
our territories will, in this connection, prove of 
interest. ; 

Under no circumstances can any change in the 
political status of Alaska or the Indian Territory 
be looked for in the immediate future. Reasons 
therefor with reference to extreme northwest 
territory are not necessary. The Indian Terri- 
tory may call for special legislation bearing upon 
attempts to cut it up with railroads, or to forcibly 
colonize it, despite treaties guaranteeing the land 
for all time to the Indians; but the question of 
its admission to the Union will probably not 
come up in any Congress for some years to come. 

Utah is now, as when its first petition was 
presented, debarred by the anomalous condition 
of its government, controlled as it is by an 
ecclesiastical body who have placed themselves in 
antagonism to the law. The fact that its schools 
are under exclusive Mormon influence and direc- 
tion, constitutes another obstacle to a serious 
consideration of its admission as a state. Its 
area exceeds that of thirty-three of the present 
states. Its acreage in cereals in 1880 was 
95,998 in excess of that of Nevada, and a little 
more than that of Colorado; the product in 
bushels was 1,203,849 more than that of Nevada, 
and 671,205 less than that of Colorado. The 
agricultural resources are but suggested by these 
figures, but exist in vast areas of fertile soil. 
The value of gold and silver mines is exceeded 
by those of only two states and territories. Her 
iron mines haye also developed a respectable in- 
dustry, and the spindles of at least one cotton 
mill may be heard there. 
number of inhabitants was from 11,380 in 1850 
to 143,963 in 1880. Mr. Waite discusses the 
various methods prepared for overcoming the 
evils of polygamy. He regards the ‘let alone” 
policy of Mr. Sedgwick, advocated in a recent 
number of Scribner’s Monthiy, as ‘unworthy of 
consideration.”’ The suggestion of a partition of 
the territory, made by Senator Edmunds in a late 
number of Harpers Magazine, it is thought, 
would be likely to bring Nevada under Mormon 
control, and would add an undesirable territory 
and but a scanty increase in population to Col- 
erado. He scouts the idea of seducing the 
monogamous foreign emigrant thither in sufficient 
numbers to outyote the Mormon. The only 
plan, therefore, which suggests itself to the 
author of the ‘‘ Embryo States” is for the gen- 
eral government to pass laws rendering mining 
in Utah specially advantageous, and to take the 
system of public schools out of Mormon in- 
fluence. The former, he contends, will induce 
immigration from other states, and the latter will 
curb the influence of polygamists. An appeal is 
made to Congress to take immediate action. 

New Mexico attempted a state government 
and asked tor recognition in 1858. The act, 
being unauthorized was disregarded by Con- 
gress. In 1874 a petition for admission to the 
Union was again presented to Congress. A bill 
to form that territory into a state passed the 
Senate, but failed in the House. In 1880 the 
territory had a population of 119,505, against 
91,874 in 1870. But little advance has been 
made in agricultural development. Popular edu- 
cation is also seriously deficient, owing, it is 
said, to the influence of the ‘* Spanish-speaking 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church.” The 
total gold and silver product up to June 30, 
1880, is stated to have been over half a million 
dollars less than that of the recently organized 


The increase in the 


one. 





territory of Arizona, and little more than half 
that of Dakota. This is not due to lack of 
mineral resources, but to the unsettled condition 
of affairs there, the lack of protection to prop- 
erty, the difficulty of obtaining water for placer 
mining, etc. A large proportion of the popula- 
tion being of Mexican or Spanish extraction, 
some schools are taught in the Spanish language. 
These facts suggest much that needs correction 
before New Mexico can have claims for admis- 
sion. 

Washington Territory, organized in 1853, had 
a population of 75,116 in 1880, as compared with 
23,955 in 1870. Its yield of precious metal since 
1853, while full of promise, has been less than 
that of any other organized territory. Its future 
for agricultural development is assured by a 
large area of soil suitable for grazing and raising 
cereals. ‘The educational advantages there are 
said to be already great, ‘14,032 out of the 
24,223 children of school age in the territory 
being in attendance upon some one of its 330 
schools.’’ Doubtless, it is meant that the four- 
teen thousand odd children attend 330 schools, 
not ‘‘some one of’? them. Still, this favorable 
exhibit is thought to be insufficient to warrant 
the enrollment of Washington Territory during 
this session of the present Congress. 

‘The territory of Dakota was organized in 1861, 
and its first legislature met in the following year. 
In 1880 its population amounted to 135,189, 
against 14,181 in 1870. The rapid development 
during the past decade is indicated by the fact 
that, while in 1870 its population was confined to 
fifteen counties, in 1880 it was distributed among 
eighty-eight counties, out of a total of ninety- 
This is said to be explained by the rich- 
ness of the soil, which is well watered and 
adapted to the cultivation of a variety of prod- 
ucts, its salubrity of climate, timbered 
lands and enterprise in the building of railroads 
and highways. Valuable coal deposits exist in 
portions of the territory, and the general devel- 
opment of its resources keeps pace with the 
increase of population. Its acreage of cereals 
for 1880 was nearly three times that of Utah, 
Washington and New Mexico, and nearly ten 
times that of Idaho and Montana. Although 
preéminently an agricultural territory, its yield 
of precious metals places it fourth in rank among 


its 


the gold and silver producing territories. There 
is a large and increasing number of homestead 
and preémption entries, the total for 1881 having 
been 8,878. It is even believed that the popula- 
tion since the taking of the census of 1880 has 
increased 40,000, which places the total at over 
175,000. The provisions for public instruction 
are excellent, and a large land grant has been 
made in support of the public schools. ‘In 
view of all the facts’’—even when the territory 
is divided as proposed—‘‘it would seem,” says 
Mr. Waite, ‘‘that this territory presents claims 
for immediate admission to the Union which 
cannot be lightly set aside.” 

Arizona, organized in 1863, had a total popu- 
lation in 1880 of 40,440, against 9,658 in 1870. 
Its mineral resources are believed to be of 
exceeding value, and their development may be 
said to have just begun. The yield in 1880 was 
about $3,000,000. <A large portion of its area 
will produce cereals and tropical products, and it 
is claimed that its land in part will produce two 
crops a year. The prophecy is made that, ere 
another decade has passed, Arizona will present 
claims as a state which will prove worthy of 
recognition. 

Idaho was provided with a territorial govern- 
ment in 1863, and in 1880 had a total population 
of 32,610, against 14,999 in 1870. Its yield of 
precious metals in 1880 ranks it fifth in that line 
among the territories, while its product from the 
opening of the mines until 1880 ranks it second. 
The proportion of land available for agricultural 
purposes is comparatively small. In cereal 
products in 1880 it stands sixth among the terri- 
tories, only Arizona and Wyoming ranking 
lower. Aside from its valuable mineral resources, 
the principal attractions of the territory consist in 
the valuable grazing lands, ‘‘the area covered 
by useful grasses’? being upward of 20,000 
square miles. The development of the territory 
bids fair to be increased by the completion of the 





Utah & Northern Railroad. Its interest in edu- 
cational matters is said to show a commendable 
degree of enterprise. Its claims, however, for 
admission to the Union are unworthy of serious 
consideration. 

Montana contains a larger area than any other 
territory except Dakota, and was organized in 
1864. 
ducing country, but equals, if it does not excel, 
Idaho as a grazing country. It promises great 
things in the way of mineral wealth, the pro- 
duction of its mines in 1880 having been nearly 
twice that of any other territory. The total, 
June 30, 1880, reached a value of $53,000,000. 
In population, the increase from 1870 to 1880 
was over 9O per cent. 
are good, and are being well looked after. 


It is said to, be inferior as a cereal pro- 


Its educational interests 
Its 
title to consideration as a state is about on a par 
with that of Idaho. 

Wyoming was provided with a territorial goy- 
ernment in 1868. It has a good proportion of 
grazing land and mineral deposits, which, though 
Its 
growth in population is noticeable, but some 
time must elapse before it can hope to present 
forcible claims for becoming a state. 


but slightly developed, give great promise. 


In conclusion, Mr. Waite says that, whatever 
the response to the territorial messengers now at 
the doors of Congress, ‘‘a few years, at most, 
will bring answer to their prayers.” After 
that, he of the that the 
‘*territory, save as applied to the frozen regions 


is opinion term 
of Alaska, will disappear from the map of the 


United States.” 





PUT) THE ELECTRIC WIRES UNDER 
GROUND. 

The veto by Mayor Rand, Minneapolis, Minn., 
of the ordinance permitting the Brush and Edison 
electric lighting companies to introduce their 
wires into that city, strung on poles, has excited 
a good deal of adverse criticism among the advo- 
cates of the ordinance, their friends and the elec- 
tric lighting people themselves. The Minneapo- 
the St. Paul Poneer-Press 
publish the veto in full, and devote considerable 
The 


impression seems to prevail that the mayor is 


lis 7yribune and 


space to the views of the ‘‘ other side.” 


animated in his action by the fact that he is presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Gas Light Company, 
which possesses the exclusive right to lay pipes 
At 
least, this is intimated in the published inter- 


and furnish gas in Minneapolis until 1930. 


views with the officers of the electric lighting 
A careful reading of Mayor Rand’s 
excellent message, in which he elaborates his 


companies. 


reasons for vetoing the ordinance, shows that he 
does not appear to be unwilling to have the electric 
system of illumination introduced, while denying 
the application to place wires designed to convey 
strong electric currents 
the city on poles. In this Mayor Rand is 
undoubtedly correct, and good Minneapolitans 
will, if they have not already done so, have 
reason to congratulate themselves on the posses- 
sion of so wise an executive officer. 


promiscuously about 


Detroit has 
refused the electric lighting companies permis- 
sion to convey wires on poles in that city; 
Pittsburgh has done likewise, and Philadelphia, 
after the recent factory fire caused by unguarded 
electric wires, has had serious thoughts on 
the same point. Experiments in Germany and 
the United States have given fairly satis- 
factory results with wires conducted under- 
ground. The drawback, heretofore, to under- 
ground wires has been excessive cost and the 
difficulty in ascertaining where breaks are located 
when any occur, and the trouble and expense 
incurred in repairing them when found. The 
experiments have shown that this alleged exces- 
sive expense is largelyimaginary. The first cost 
of laying the wires is increased, but the expense 
of maintaining them is lessened. Breaks from 
storms, other violence, or from rust, are impos- 
sible, and a very high percentage of damage to 
wires is caused by the agencies thus averted. 
The safety and convenience to the public also are 
not small elements. Witness, for instance, the 
expense engendered by the Philadelphia factory 
fire, referred to above, due to exposed wires, and 
the numerous other catastrophes to men and 
buildings chronicled in this country since the 
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extensive introduction of electric lighting. Ina 
New York house recently an employé of an 
electric lighting company was sent to the hospital 
on account of injuries received from an electric 
lighting wire, and over $2,000 worth of fine 
porcelain were destroyed at the same time. 

The lives endangered at the Paris Electric 
Exhibition, and the numerous other serious acci- 
dents there, resulting from exposed wires over 
which strong sent, are too 
fresh in the memories of readers of the accounts 
of that exhibition to need specification. 
cities of the United States the stringing of wires 
on poles and over housetops for the telegraph, 
telephone and electric lighting companies, has 
become soannoying andso productive of additional 


currents were 


In many 


elements of danger that serious complaints are 
being constantly heard through the daily papers. 
In Buffalo, speaking on this subject, the papers 
have frequently described the ‘* spider web” and 
‘¢the veil of wires” in which that city is netted. 
Here in New York the case is, in parts of the 
city, even worse. The impertinent annoyance of 
having to admit repairers and constructors of 
lines of wires to the roof of one’s dwelling at 
any and all hours, and permit them to erect and 
maintain supports, at some cost to the roof, 
needs no elaboration to point the necessity for 
some other method of ‘‘accommodating the 
public.” 
not far 
ground, There is no 
time like the present to take so important a 
matter in hand. 


The electric wire must and will, in the 
distant future, be conducted under- 
at least through cities. 


More mayors like Mayor Rand 
would speed the day of its accomplishment, and 
win the gratitude of a long-suffering and patient 
public. 


THE WHISKY TAX. 

It is a very difficult matter to decide @ priori 
what amount of tax a commodity will bear 
without, on the one hand, discouraging its manu- 
facture or importation, 
practices by reason of over-taxation, and, on the 


or encouraging illegal 


other, without sacrificing revenue by too low a 
rate of taxation. 
two extremes—that is, a tax which will yield the 


The medium between these 


maximum revenue with the least possible fric- 
In 
the matter of taxing distilled spirits, the expe- 
rience of the United States has been wide and 


tion—is to be found by experiment mainly. 


conclusive, and, as it is a matter of official record, 
it is accessible to all. 

The history of the taxation of distilled spirits 
in the United States forms a most curious and 


instructive chapter. In 1862, under pressure of 
the war, a tax of 20c. per gallon was 
imposed, which was in the next three years 


raised by successive stages until it stood at $2 
per In 1866-67, under this high rate, 
which was above 1,000 per cent. on the average 
cost of manufacture, the revenue collected was 


gallon. 


about $29,000,000, indicating a domestic pro- 
and in the 
year following the revenue fell to $14,000,000, 
indicating a production of but 7,000,000 gallons. 
This great fall is in part explained by the fact 
that proof spirits were openly sold in the market 
at from 5c. to 15c. per gallon less than the tax, 
The 
Special Commissioner of Revenue called the 


duction of some 14,500,000 gallons ; 


a clear proof of extensive illicit distillation. 


attention of Congress to this, and, acting under 
his advice, the tax was reduced to Soc. per 
gallon, as the commissioner had estimated that, 
taking account of the many risks connected with 
the business, it cost two and one-half times as 
much to produce a gallon of illicit whisky as it 
did to produce it in compliance with the excise 
As the cost of whisky. was 20c. per 
tax, he hoped to be able 


laws. 
gallon under a 50c. 
to take cognizance of much that was manu- 
factured illicitly. The results justified his belief, 
as the following table will show (the year being 
the fiscal year ending June 30): 

, $2 per gallon... 

, $2 per gallon.. 


1869, Soc. per gallon. 
1870, soc. per gallon.. 





+++ $29,164,000 

+ 14,290,000 
34,245,000 
39,244,000 

It might be capeeen that the results would 
have been conclusive. In 1869-70 the govern- 
ment assessed and collected the spirit tax on 
78,480,196 gallons, as compared with somewhat 


more than 7,000,000 gallons two years before, 





and to attribute this to an increased consumption 
of that extent is absurd. But, in 1872, under 
guidance of the then Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Congress was induced to increase the 
direct tax to 7oc. per gallon, and the average 
quantity of spirits that paid this rate during the 
three years of its existence was 63,721,000 
gallons. In 1875 the tax was still further raised 
to goc., and in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1881, the quantity of spirits accounted for and on 
which the tax was paid was 67,372,575 gallons; 
or, in other words, more than 10,000,000 gallons 
less than was consumed, more than ten years 
before, in 1869-70. 

This would clearly show that the present rate 
of taxation is not the best that can be imposed. 
No one can reasonably doubt that the consump- 
tion of spirits was greater in 1881 than in 1870. 
With an increase in population of nearly 9,000,000, 
with no apparent diminution in the consumption, 
and in a year of almost unparalleled commercial 
and industrial activity, this apparent decrease in 
consumption, as shown by the official returns, is 
absurd on its face. If the normal consumption 
of the country is taken at 80,000,000 gallons 
annually, which is by no means an extravagant 
estimate when the figures of 1869-70 are con- 
sidered, the government loses the revenue on 
more than 12,500,000 gallons; and after the 
experience of 1868 it is no wild statement to say 
that a lower tax could be collected upon the 
greater part of this quantity. 

A week since, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue appeared before the Committee of Ways 
and Means and gravely stated that, should the 
tax on distilled spirits be reduced from goc. 
per gallon to 75c., there would be a conse- 
quent reduction in the revenue from this source 
of $10,500,000; and a tax of Soc. per gallon 
would entail a reduction in revenue of $28,000,- 
ooo. Let us examine these estimates by producing 
other estimates drawn from past experience, 
which we have just given, and making liberal 
allowances on either side: 








68,000,000 gallons, at go c.. «++ $61,200,000 
75,000,000 gallons, at 75 c.. - 56,250,000 
Ditkerence est awiisn seas $4,950,000 
68,000,000 gallons, at goc.. $61,200,000 
78,000,000 gallons, at 50 c.. + 39,000,000 
Difkerence.53 95. aaessavccr tees Tdhisdle a caeeueeeer $22,200,000 


It will thus be seen that Commissioner Raum 
erred in his first estimate, and under trial his 
second estimate may be found equally fallacious; 
for, under a 50c. tax, consumption would be 
largely increased and illicit distillation would be 
greatly diminished. On the first day of Novem- 
ber, 1881, there were 67,442,186 gallons of stock 
in distillery warehouses, being an increase of 
more than 30,000,000 over the year before. This 
would swell the revenues of the first year under 
a reduced tax, for it is more than likely that dis- 
tillers are obliged to keep this large quantity in 
bond because would-be buyers are expectant 
of sucha reduction. At all events, we believe 
that the present tax on whisky is above the point 
which would yield the largest revenue. It is 
proportionately much higher than the tax on 
tobacco, elsewhere discussed. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES.” 

Our enterprising contemporary, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, evidently keeps close watch of 
cotton statistics and the market, and its nose for 
news from the cotton States is no less acute than 
for “items” in and about its own burgh. In a 
recent review of the cotton market that journal 
says: ‘The long-deferred recognition of the 
shortage by the English spinners has stimulated 
an active inquiry for cotton on export account, 
and the stupendous stocks which have been held 
on this side of the Atlantic are being moved out 
on Liverpool orders, which have been cabled to 
take advantage of the weak and depressed condi- 
tion which prevailed early in the week. The 
regular rumors which have gone forth, and which 
are usually manufactured by the shorts, have 
been brought before the public, and, after posing 
before the public gaze for varying periods, they 
have been relegated to the background. The 
operations of manipulators have been so startling 
that more material facts were forgotten, and for 
the time, when financial flurries filled the field, 


the crop reports and rumors of exhaustion en- 
tailed no attention. Now they are looming up 
in the foreground, and prices for the future are 
being predicated on statistical statements.”” After 
alluding to the character of recent receipts of 
cotton at the ports and at interior towns, and em- 
phasizing the meaning thereof, the G/obe-Demo- 
crat adds: ‘*The shortage is confirmed every 
day by planters and traders who hail from cotton 
raising districts. They claim the country has 
been cleared up of all its cotton, and that, in the 
course of a few weeks more, the interior move- 
ment will be so small that it will startle even 
those who have steadily calculated on a short 
crop. A gentleman from the White River coun- 
try, at the Cotton Exchange, said he never saw 
such destitution in all his life, and that, where in 
former years 400 or 500 bales were awaiting 
shipment, ten bales could not be found at the 
present time.’’ This is but a repetition of what 
BRADSTREET’S correspondence with cotton plant- 
ers revealed. There are journals of repute in the 
country which continue to prefer the large crop 
‘‘estimates.’’ But when leading cotton operators 
on ’change are satisfied to talk 5,250,000 to 
5,500,000 bales, when they figured as rampant 
6,250,000 and 6,500,000-bale men not three 
months since, it really begins to look as though 
there is not so much cotton in the country as 
some ‘‘ English spinners ”’ thought there was. 


The report of the National Cotton Exchange 
of the overland movement from September 1 
to February 1 shows the following: 


1881-82, 1880-81. 1879-80. 











Net shipped by railroad....... 335,47 334,467 392,446 
Net shipped to Canada........ 21,2: 5 15,089 II,gOI 
In transit se csecsseerctccr cers 5,1 5,050 11,491 
Total net overland......... 361,879 354,597 415,838 
Receipts at the ports.......... 3)717,;137 4,017,755 3,760,719 
Tofaliréceipts: ngs. merece 4,079,016 4,372,352 4,176,557 557 


The above shows that the total receipts to 
February 1 have decreased 293,336 bales, 
as compared with last year, and a decrease of 
97,541 bales, as compared with he year before, 
during the same period. The total receipts to 
February 1 were 66 per cent. of the entire crop 
last year, while in 1879-80 they were 75 per 
cent. of the crop. The following table shows the 
entire supply of cotton for the five months from 
September 1 to February 1 for each of the past 
three years, and also how it was disposed of: 








1881-82. 1880-81. 1879-80. 

Stock September I............ 217,031 144,864 65,070 
Potal Tece Bis hiie awe cele 's sis 4,079,016 4)372,352 4,176,557 
Supply sees aes thse cite  < 4,296,047 047 4,517,216 4,241,627 

DISPOSITION, 

1881-82. 1880-81, 1879-80. 

Exports to Great Britain..... 1,196,947 1,572,737. —-1, 388,300 
Exports to continent......... 7375750 930,012 720,269 
Exports to Canada........... 21,238 15,080 II, 9Or 
In transit on railroads........ 5,164 5,050 T1,491 
In transit between ports...... 12,935 1435 34,952 
Taken by northern mills...... 1,177,2 1,106,591 1,120,216 
Stock in ports January 31..... 1,144,705 8,311 945,468 
“Totals fc sidvacn nos vie oma 4,296,043 4,517,216 4,241,627 


The above shows that up to February 1 
Europe had taken much less cotton from the 
American ports than was taken either last year 
or the year before. The decrease in exports is 
as follows: 





Compared Compared 
with with 
ata last year, year before. 
To Great Britain ++ 375,790 191,353 
Tocontinent,.... » 192,256 Inc.. 8,487 
Net decrease 568,046 182,866 





On the other hand, the takings of the northern 
American spinners has been in excess of their 
takings in either of the preceding two years, say 
71,651 bales over last year and 57,026 bales over 
the year before. Their consumption, however, 
has been much larger than in either year, so that 
their stock of cotton on hand cannot be any larger 
than it was at the same date last year. 





Our attention has been attracted to an article 
in the Boston ost of February 21, on the 
**Southern Trade,” for the reason not only that 
it quotes largely from BRADSTREET’s recent 
articles showing the depressed commercial con- 
dition of the south, but that much of its data 
drawn from its own sources and bearing on the 
shortage of the cotton crop, the stagnation of 
southern trade and the causes of mercantile dis- 
asters are so confirmatory of reports printed at 
intervals in BRADSTREE?’s during the past ten 
weeks. The Post says: ‘It cannot be denied 
that the business condition of the south is at the 
present time the occasion of a great deal of 
anxiety and thoughtful consideration, not only by 

























































oth 
northern merchants who trade with the south, 
but also by the people of the south themselves. 
The business depression throughout very many 
sections of the south is worse than it has been 
for years.” This is followed by extracts from 
letters from southern correspondents containing 
details which fully bear out the view quot 
In discussing the causes which have led up t 
this, the Post goes over the same ground tak 
recently by BRADSTREET’s in discussing the 
“Financial Condition of the South’’—the par- 
tial failure of the cotton crop, the fatal credit sy 
tem, by which crops are extensively mortgag: 
in advance to storekeepers and fertilizer dealer 
the want of diversified crops, and in consequen 
of planters depending largely for food produ 
on the north. ‘The effect of this on the southe 
trade, the Post says, affects northern business 
men seriously. So far as Boston is concerned, 
it is stated that the boot and shoe dealers are 
principally ee But in New York, Phile 
delphia and Baltimore, with a heavy souther 
trade in general merchandise, the injury done 
far more widespread. The increase in mercan- 
tile disasters in the southern states, in a lars e 
percentage of i es, entails losses in leading, 
houses in the n cities named. 
A letter fro w York, dated February 
printed in the Atlanta Constitution, is entitled 
“A Talk About Cotton.” The writer inter- 
viewed leading men in this city on the Cotton 
Exchange to gain their views on the general 
course of the market and the size of the present — 
crop. In conclusion, he refers to BRADSTREET’ 
estimate of the crop this season, and says th 
that journal ‘still sticks” to its estimate, and 
that ‘‘there is no question that the BRADSTREET’S 
report is based on the most thorough and com- 
prehensive inquiry ever made.” We observe 
that this letter has attracted considerable att ie) 
tion among the press of the country, a number 
of exchanges having seen fit to publish it in full, - 
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SURPLUS REVENUES AND THEIR 
DISPOSAL, = fr. 

Washington, February 21.—The “surplus 
revenue” of the government, it was recen 
stated in BRADSTREET’s, would be likely to 
furnish the pretext for such demands upon th 
Treasury that not only the surplus revenue 
would be exhausted, but a reduction of taxati 
might be accompanied by damage. A carefu i 
examination of what ought properly to be c 
sidered the national balance sheet-confirms th 
opinion. as 
If the United States should liquidate its ‘eats, 
ing indebtedness there would be no surple 
revenue; on the contrary, there might be a 
deficit. Governments, in the matter of claims 
due to their citizens, are often very unjust, and 
the United States is no exception. Upon th 
files of the committee rooms of the two hou 
of Congress and in the executive departments 
the government there are papers representin 
millions of claims, which are debts honestly and 
justly due by the United States government. If 
similar claims were refused payment by a busi- 
ness firm, that firm would soon be placed in the 
hands of its creditors. There are, of course e; 
many claims of a fraudulent character, but the 
United States owes just debts enough to its citi- 
zens to more than consume the surplus revenue 
of a year that was as exceptionally prosperous 
last year. Any business man who has an una 
justed claim against the government will be 
ready witness to the truth of these statements. 
There are claims against this government hips = 
were 7es adjudicata a generation ago, which 2 
due under the provisions of a solemn sieslp to 
which the honor of the nation is pledged, 
consideration of which even is postponed from 
year to year. Many of these claims are no i 
likely to be immediate burdens upon the ax. 
payers, although a part of the country’s x 
indebtedness. 
The demands upon the Treasury for ice ex 
fiscal year are the ordinary expenditures of t 
government, together with such appropriat 
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in addition as Congress may make for specific 
objects. The estimates are definitely known, 
and the appropriations, in the main, for the 
maintenance of the government will be prac- 
tically the same as the estimates. What Con- 
~ gress will do with the various propositions the 
purpose of which is to take money from the 
Treasury cannot, of course, be stated, but the 
list of these demands is a very formidable one. 
The following are the estimates for the fiscal 
year 1883, with respect to which Congress is 
now legislating: 


Legislative. 


$2,903.45 
Executive ag Pe 


16,291,367 


4 Pee: Ma Ae tain nase vin einnikdasiecielcnsas 403,200 
: intercourse. . 1,315,055 
Military establishment. 29,509, 52 

Naval establishment. . 17, 49s rt 
5,841,713 


+ 100,000,000 





Bekredsnry DepartMent...065..csiceccsee sooevees 2282: 000 
War Department......... OAbEnre omc egecerr boo 79,506 

_ Navy Department. “zea 
Interior Department . 86,900 
Post office Department. P ge 
*, Department ot Agricult 43,000 


- _-Department of Justice.... 

4 Postal service...... ..... 
“Miscellaneous. . 

_ District of Columbia. 

- Permanent Annual A 


1,500 
18,031,574 
920,077 
3,562,599 


Interest on the public aobe Ertaeidssis ele + 65,000,000 

RMP UMNTN C Fe0cinig cc py e!minlom pinincain.=:5/a\0:0\s)n/e/0)0 45,611,714 
Refunding—customs, internal revenue, lands, etc. 7,514,100 
Collecting revenues from customs.........-.++++ 2,577,125 


Total estimated expenditure, including sink- 
MEPPP ROL crataoch feictatt iss vials c's\e o(ermuere me eaiate et/e\e« s $340,452, 507 


Or, an estimated surplus of............+-0++ $50,537,492 
Excluding the sinking fund, the estimated ex- 
_ penditures will be $294,850,793, showing a sur- 
_ plus of $105,149,206. But the sinking fund, of 
- course, will be maintained. 

_ The foregoing estimates of expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1883 are $56,069,257 in excess of 
hose submitted last year. 

_ These estimates, it will be seen, leave only a 
probable surplus at the end of the next fiscal 
~ year of $59,537,492, instead of the $100,069, 404, 
_ which was the surplus for the last year. It was 
to be feared that the existence of this large sur- 
plus would be made the basis for large demands 
upon the Treasury, and that it would stimulate 
__-very many extravagant and chimerical, as well as 
many useful but not immediately necessary, 
schemes. That these fears have been realized, is 
_ very clearly shown by an examination in detail of 
the bills submitted to the two houses of Con- 
gress. Among the more important special de- 
mands not included in the estimates, the follow- 
_ ing may be cited: 


+ 


ines panese indemnity (already passed the House)..... 
hinese indemnity (equally just).... --..-+++0++e00es 
_ Nicaraugua-claims.. ............+.+ #5 
_ French spoliation claims 
7 _ Venezuela claims........ 
Ocean mail subsidy (annu 
A Increased compensation to etter carriers and ad 
tional salary to postmasters 
Public buildings (bills for 100). 
Additional printing, at least..........6+seeeeee scenes 
Equalization of bounties... .....sss.0.¢seeseeeeeeees 
_ Mississippi river improvement, (involving ultimately 
} 0,000,000), immediately.........6.ere sassreeseees 
> Geneva award he ane of the award will have to 
bereap peucd) 
RUEMEIISICODSIOL War.) ss. c.cs esses. cece ccccccccene 
New iheats, RUMI ARERE Fe icin cise sre.c sis'n|s,v didiale'aie alvia'sls'a re 2, 


These are illustrations. The list could be 
_yery much extended. When it is borne in mind 
that the Treasury officials estimate that the sur- 
plus for the next fiscal year, on the basis of exist- 
ing legislation, will be reduced to $59,000,000, 
and that it is proposed to reduce the internal 
‘revenue taxes from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 
(Mr. Randall fixes $70,000,000 as the proper 
reduction), it will be seen that the question of sur- 
plus revenue may not be the serious one that it is 
sometimes thought to be, and that Congress will 
do well, before it determines either upon large 
expenditures or great reduction of taxation, to 
very carefully examing,the national balance sheet. 








TAXATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

London, February 9.—The Queen’s speech at 
the opening of Parliament invites her faithful 
Commons to deal with the question of ‘local 
self-government”? in the counties of Great 
_ Britain, together with certain proposed financial 
changes, giving ‘‘an opportunity of considering, 
both as to town and country, what may be the 
proper extent and the most equitable and provi- 
dent form of contribution from imperial taxes in 
ef of local charges.”” There could hardly be 
more difficult task than this to set before the 
slature; and parliament has so much on its 
ds this session which cannot be delayed that 
may almost venture upon the prediction that 
important matter will be shelved when the 


known as income tax and Queen’s or assessed 


application, for the Queen has the right, after the 







end of March, unless the collectors have reason 
to suppose that a householder is about to leave 
without payment of what is due from him. A 
very small percentage of arrears, however, does 


bankruptcies; but in the latter case the Queen 
claims priority over all other creditors, and she 
ends by securing her own in almost every 
instance. 
in respect of income tax than in the form of 
assessed taxes upon land and household prop- 












levied in her Majesty’s dominions. 
tax from which the poor are entirely exempt, for 


abatement upon allincomes under £400. 





number of different bodies who claim contribu- 


rates. 
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Still, Mr. Gladstone’s government undoubtedly 
contemplates alterations in the complex machinery 
presided over during the past ten years by the 
Local Government Board, and there are not a 
few taxpayers in the United Kingdom who 
would say that any change would be for the 
better. Direct taxation in this country is classed 
under the two great heads of imperial and local, 
and between them they absorb over forty millions 
sterling annually, which is considerably more 
than £1 per head, and this is entirely apart from 
licenses, stamps, probates, fees, or postal and 
other services. The direct imperial taxation 


ties at the uniform rate of 3% per cent., and of 
late years about £20,000,000 has been borrowed 
from the government in this manner, and the 
national debt nominally bears the burden of this 
increased indebtedness. In reality, however, 
the local bodies have to provide the interest, and 
the imperial exchequer has hitherto made a small 
profit upon the transaction. But these loans are 
only a small portion of the local indebtedness of 
the United Kingdom. Tothe middle of 1880 the 
local indebtedness of England and Wales exceeded 
4£137,000,000, and though no such late returns 
are ayailable for Scotland and Ireland, it is 
known that the total of the local debts of the 
United Kingdom exceeds £150,000,000. This 
debt has run up very rapidly within the past few 
years, and has practically been doubled in the 
past ten, and the result is that, although the local 
rates have increased so rapidly, they have been 


taxes are paid up with wonderful regularity. To 
a large extent they fall due in January, and when 
once demanded there is no need to make a second 


days of grace have expired, to step in and seize 


goods and chattels in satisfaction of her demands. | unable to keep pace with the expenditure. Yet 
No such arbitrary action, however, is customary | the imperial government contributes largely 
until after the close of the financial year, at the | already in aid of local expenditure. Toward 


law and justice, including county courts, county 
prisons, asylums and police, the contributions 
reach £6,000,000 annually, included in the civil 
service estimates, while toward public education 
a further contribution, reaching not far short of 
44,000,000, has also to be provided. Various 
charitable contributions are also made, and the 
result is that the bulk of the civil charges, which 
in the last financial year reached £17,000,000, is 
absorbed by these contributions to local expendi- 
ture. Yet in England and Wales last year 
425,900,000 was collected by local rates, and 
thus it is that the question raised by the Queen’s 
speech appeals to the consideration of taxpayers 
throughout the country. 

The idea that local works, including road 
making, lighting, police, etc., should be mainly 
provided out of local taxation is certainly a good 
one, if properly carried out. 
argument of decentralization that, by providing 
for snch expenditure out of local rates, extrava- 
gance is avoided; for, were the government to be 
called upon to cover such expenditure, there 
would be a desire on the part of every locality to 
obtain as much as possible for itself. 
reality, the system in this country does not con- 
duce to such economy as might be wished. In 
the urban districts, more especially, men of good 
standing and position will have nothing to do 
with the local vestries and boards of works, and 
the result is that those really important bodies 
are composed chiefly of men whose interests are 
served by being upon them. The shopkeepers, 
builders and contractors, as well as publicans of 
the neighborhood, find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to havea voice in these matters; and, though 
the Local Government Board exercises sufficient 
control over such bodies to prevent jobbery of a 
yery gross character, there is no doubt that a 
great deal of it goes on. The man who can 
secure a contract does not care very much 
whether the rates in consequence are raised in 
his district; and what we want here is rather an 
alteration in the composition of these local boards 
than additional grants in aid from the imperial 
exchequer. 

I must defer to another occasion the considera- 
tion of taxes on land, as well as the levying of 
customs and excise. 


occur, chiefly in relation to changes of address or 


There is a greater volume of arrears 


erty, anda larger number of people manage to 
evade this tax than any other form of impost 
Still, it is a 


no one pays income tax upon a smaller income 
than £150 a year, and there is an important 

When we come to deal with the levying of It is a favorite 
local rates, we are brought face to face with a 


tions for a vast number of different objects. The 
Courts of Quarter Sessions demand the county 
The Poor Law Union demands the poor 
rates. The local vestries or boards of works 
demand the highway, lighting, drainage, police, 
school board, and other rates, and there is no 
general rule as to the dates when these rates are 
collected. Some parishes or districts collect 
them quarterly—this is usual in the poorer dis- 
tricts—others collect them half-yearly, but there 
is this difference between imperial and local tax- 
ation—that the latter must at least be applied for 
once after the first application. Generally, it 
will be applied for again if the previous applica- 
tion has been unsuccessful, and in no case can 
property be seized until a summons has been 
served upon the defaulter to appear before a mag- 
istrate, who alone can give the local authorities 
power to distrain. The result is that the collec- 
tor of local rates has a much more difficult task 
to perform. No one thinks of paying until he 
has received a second application, and I know of 
various instances where people make it a rule to 
postpone payment regularly until a summons has 
been served upon them. But, having obtained 
the magistrate’s authority, the powers of the local 
boards become sufficient, and even in their cases 
the arrears are not found to be of long standing. 
But municipal self-government differs materially 
from rural self-government. In the former the 
town councils are bodies charged with consider- 
able powers for the levying of rates. In London 
there are the city authorities, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the parish vestries all to 
be dealt with; and, beyond this, in many locali- 
ties there are the church rates, which, though 
small in themselves, have attracted most violent 
opposition from non-conformists. Latterly, these 
local imposts have been very greatly increased 
by the imposition of the School Board rate, It 
was at first supposed that this impost would not 
exceed 3d. in the pound—say 14 per cent. on the 
assessed value of real property in the kingdom— 
but it has quickly run up to double, and in some 
cases even treble, that amount, while, at the same 
time, the school boards haye been borrowing 
money with great rapidity. This the govern- 
ment enables them to do upon remarkably cheap 
terms, by lending to these and other local authori- 


But, in 


PACIFIC COAST ITEMS. 

San Francisco, February 16.—Business was 
unusually quiet during the past week, and the 
Clearing House returns showa marked decline. 
The uncertainty regarding the crop is account- 
able for this check. At the same time it is not 
any great cause for regret, as it will discourage 
the tendency in some quarters to push a credit 
trade. 

The wheat market has been ‘‘in the dol- 
drums,” backing and filling without any certainty 
about it. The severe break in Chicago did not 
affect us very much, as it had no necessary con- 
nection with the wheat supply and foreign 
demand, but was caused by local speculation. 
Nominal quotations are $1.57%@$2.62'4 for 
shipping. Yesterday no sales could be made at 
these figures, and to-day transactions are exceed- 
ingly limited, although the tone is more favor- 
able. There has been a good deal of rain during 


















































ness will depend upon railroad freight. 


demand for Europe. 


cially in the Oregon system. 
is carried on in connection with a comprehensive 


goes steadily ahead. 
printed, 
inaugurated on the 24th. 
whether it will concentrate the wheat trade in 
San Francisco is an open one. 
at the wrong end. 
facilities, and, 
from the field to the ship, dealings in options on 
a large scale will be exceedingly risky, especially 
where demurrage comes in. 
however. 
pany declare that they will handle the wheat 


launched at San Francisco yesterday. 
accommodation 


pound, 
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the week, and to-day is unusual for the season, 
hail and sleet falling at intervals; but its distri- 
bution is partial, 
determined until after the March rains. 
come up 


and nothing certain can be 
If those 


to expectations, California may be 


counted in for the largest crop it has ever har- 
vested. 
estimate the yield in this state, and it may be set 
down as certain that there is invariably enough 
for home consumption, plus the aggregate state- 
ments of the Produce’ Exchange. 


There is always a tendency to under- 


Wheat shipments by the Southern Pacific to 


St. Louis continue, but the extent of this busi- 


The 


rates now fixed are 65c. per cental for car loads 
to Galveston, Houston, 
Orleans; and 75c. a cental to Sherman, Austin 
and other places in Texas. 
has been made against flour, which checks ship- 


St. Louis and New 


A discrimination 


ments overland, but California flour is in growing 


Interviews with leading 


millers here lead to the conclusion that unless 
the railroad equalizes the wheat and flour freight 
the latter cannot be shipped at a 
has taken a great deal of our wheat, owing to the 


profit. Texas 


short crop of last season. 


Railroad development continues, more espe- 


This work, which 


colonization scheme, promises important results. 
A real estate boom in Portland and Seattle, con- 
sequent upon railroad extension, has subsided. 
Values were unduly inflated. Ground has been 
broken at Mohave for the new railroad to join 
the Atlantic & Pacific at the Colorado river. 
The work will be vigorously pushed. 


Specula- 


tion is rife as to the ultimate intention of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Company. 
short at San Francisco, it will be a great disap- 
pointment to our merchants. 


If its road stops 


The ‘‘ call system”? was suddenly adopted by 


the San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange, a com- 
mencement being made on Monday last. 


Rules 


have not yet been adopted, and business hangs 
fire. 
change. 


People have not become accustomed to the 
Meanwhile, the Produce Exehange 
Its 
and the call board will be formally 


rules have been 


The question as to 


It is beginning 
There are no terminal 


as grain is very commonly sold 


Time will test it, 
The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 


next season, and already have freight cars for 
60,000 tons on hand, the work of carbuilding 
continuing. 


A fine steamship for the Mexican trade was 
She is 
1,800 tons, built of Oregon pine, and has 
for seventy cabin and sixty 
steerage passengers. The engines are com- 
with cylinders thirty and sixty inches 
in diameter respectively, having fifty-four inch 
stroke, with steam jackets. 
from the connecting rod, with suitable levers to 
This is said to be an innova- 
tion in marine engines. The ship, machinery 
which are very perfect, are 
coast products and workmanship. 

The City of Peking is at the Pacific Company’s 
dock, undergoing her third course of repairs, or 
rebuilding rather, at a cost to the company of 
about $200,000. The second overhaul cost 
$100,000; what her maiden repairs after her first 
voyage cost, I am unable to say. 
building of this quality that renders subsidies to 
American steamship lines an essential element of 


The valve gear works 
the piston valves. 


and equipments, 


It is iron ship- 


success. 








Parone Lilie OTT OR. 





A STRAW FROM TEXAS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
Sir—I have been watching your estimate of 
the cotton crop for the season of 1881-82, and I 
believe you have given an estimate that will 
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prove nearer correct than any other that I have 
seen. The cotton is all out of the country, and 
the receipts from now on will not exceed one- 
half of what they were last year. The prospects 
are now yery gloomy, indeed, for crops. All 
the large rivers of the whole south are over- 
flowed. Nothing has yet been done toward farm- 
ing; no corn to feed teams, no bacon to feed 
hands, labor scarce, while negroes are going on 
railroads to Mexico and everywhere else where 
they can get bread. If I am not seriously mis- 
taken, the acreage will be 15 per cent. less than 
last year, and very late before crops will be 
planted, with the chances in favor of worms on 
All these things being considered, 
I write to aid 
you as far as possible in reaching correct conclu- 
sions regarding the cotton situation. 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Crockett, Tex., February 13. 


late cotton. 
what is to keep cotton down ? 





A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
S1r—In the interesting editorial, ‘* The Cotton 
Position,’’ contained in the last number of your 
valuable journal, 
serious error to creep in, to which we beg to call 
your attention. 
pean ports on October 1, 1882, will be 575,000 
bales, as against Mr. Ellison’s estimate of 800,000 
and then gives the following figures in 
comparison: 1,541,000 bales in 1881, 957,000 in 
1880, and 667,000 in 1879. These figures are 
taken from page 5 of ‘* Ellison’s Annual Review,”’ 
and include stock at United States ports and 
surplus at European mills. 


your writer has permitted a 


He argues that stocks in Euro- 


bales, 


The correct figures of stocks at European 
ports only which your writer ought to have 
given are 1,058,000 bales in 1881, 677,000 in 
1880, and 480,000 in 1879. 

Respectfully yours, 
STABER, Hoyt & Co. 

New York, February 20. 


[We have to thank our correspondents for 
their letter and the interest shown. They are 
quite correct. The mistake was in omitting to 
say, as intended, that 
European stock to 575,000 bales, which, with 
200,000 bales in America and 165,000 bales in 


‘©This must reduce the 


spinners’ hands, would give a total surplus of 
940,000 bales, against 1,541,000 last year, and 
957,000 the year before, etc.” We greatly regret 
the mistake, though it does not at all affect the 
tenor of our article. —ED. BRADSTREET’S. ] 








SILKE GULT UREN ITAIAY: 

The following is from a paper by G. Gregory 
Smith, read recently before the Vermont Dairy- 
men’s Association: ‘* But the great industry of 
northern Italy is the silk culture, and here is 
produced the finest silk in the world. Every 
peasant’s house, every shop and store almost, 
one may say every room in the whole northern 
part of Italy, is a silk-raising establishment. 
an industry so important I can give but the 
briefest outline within the time I have. Such of 
the eggs of the silkworm as are raised in Italy 
are imported from Japan and China, and hun- 
dreds of millions are yearly brought over. The 
eggs are laid on and adhere to small cards. 
They look like onionseed, but a trifle smaller. 
These cards of eggs are bought by the peasants, 
and the hatching is first done in the bosoms of 
the women. As soon as the eggs begin to show 
signs of life they are removed to the feeding and 
rearing rooms, ordinarily the living or sleeping 
rooms of the peasants. At first the little worms 
eat but twice a day, and sleep the rest of the 
time, but, as they grow larger, they require more 
and more food, and the latter part of their exist- 
ence is passed in almost constant feeding. The 
mulberry trees, of which I have already spoken 
as growing alongside the roads and between the 
farms, furnish the leaves for food. These are 
gathered when fully grown, but quite young and 
tender, by the men, women and children of the 
peasants, and for a short time the trees look as 
though smitten by a blight. The utmost care 
must be observed in gathering the leaves, both 
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not to crush the leaves and not to injure the buds. 
Two, and sometimes three, crops of leaves are 
thus gathered in a season, the third or fourth 
crop being allowed to remain on the trees. Such 
of the leaves as are not used by the peasants 
themselves are sold to others who do not till the 
land, but still raise silkworms. I should, per- 
haps have said that the term peasantry is used 
exclusively of those who till the land. Others 
are shopkeepers, laborers, artisans, fishermen, 
When the worms have arrived at their full 
size they commence spinning their cocoons. 
When these are completed they look exceedingly 
like soft, yellowish-white peanuts. After laying 
in the cocoon for a period, the chrysalis eats his 
way through the cocoon, and comes forth rather 
a plain and homely brown moth. This destroys 
the value of ‘the silk. Before this happens, 
therefore, the cocoons are thrown for a few 
moments into hot water, which kills the grub 
inside. The cocoons are sold by the weight, and 
the price ranges with the color; the whitest 
bring the highest prices. When used for manu- 
facture the cocoons are thrown for a few moments 
into a bowl of hot water, which softens the silk. 
The girls and women, who wind the silk in some 
(to me) marvelous manner, get hold of the ends 
of the threads of silk and wind it off on bobbins. 
This is an operation requiring great delicacy of 
touch and skill in manipulation. I tried it, but 
only succeeded in getting a first-class snarl the 
minute I touched the cocoons. The silk is then 
spun and woven into cloth, or made into thread, 
Great numbers of handlooms are in use, and the 
beautiful and expensive Roman scarfs are all 
woven in this manner. Indeed, power of any 
kind is looked upon with jealously and distrust 
by the Italians, and they are exceedingly slow to 
adopt any modern improvement. In fact, in 
many of the cities, such as Siena and others, the 
people have not changed in the last eight hundred 
years, nor in the cities either. It is like being 
set down in the middle of the dark ages to visit 
them.” 


etic: 


SHIPBUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
IN 1881. 

‘In the annual review of the London Statist 
was the following: ‘‘The year 1881 shows an 
unprecedented amount of shipbuilding business, 
and it is estimated that about a million tons gross 
register has been launched during the year. 
That this has been the case is largely due to the 
great influx of foreign orders for vessels and the 
exceptional demand for tonnage largely due to 
requirements for transport of grain. According 
to the Scotsman, the building on the Clyde during 
1881 has been without an equal as to the amount 
of tonnage launched and the dimensions of the 
vessels built. Hitherto, the year 1874 has been 
looked upon as an exceptional one in the annals 
of shipbuilding, and certainly that year had 
many circumstances that helped to make it 
unusually busy. The seventh year thereafter, 
however, more than recovered the decline that 
succeeded two years of unusual briskness. The 
even course of business in 1881 has been almost 
uninterrupted with strikes among the workmen. 
The results of the year’s work give an output of 
313 vessels, and an aggregate of 331,868 tons. 
These figures show an increase of 72 vessels 
and 92,853 tons over the output of 1880, and 
of 163,868, or nearly double that of 1877, the 
lowest of the past seven years. As contrasted 
with 1874, there is an increase of 45,000 tons in 
1881. The estimated value of the ships and 
machinery may be said, in round figures, to be 
$40,000,000, against $30,000,000 for 1880, and 
$20,000,000 for 1879. In the latter year, how- 
ever, wages and iron were cheaper, and rates for 
vessels considerably lower. Nearly one-fourth, 
or fully 75,000 tons, of the tonnage launched con- 
sisted of vessels of steel. Screw steam shipping 
has been the chief class of work undertaken, and 
the output aggregated 279,268 tons, an increase 
of fully 84,000 tons over 1880, and within 52,600 
tons of the total tonnage launched. Of the ves- 
sels launched during 1881 the Servia, 7,392 
tons, was the largest, the Alaska, 6,932 tons, 
being the next in size. The Austral, of 5,600 
tons; the Missouri, 5,146 tons; the Belgravia, 
5,075 tons; the Rome, 5,013 tons; and the 
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Carthage, 5,013 tons, come next, these seven 
vessels aggregating fully 40,000 tons, or about 
an eighth of the whole tonnage. There were 
12 steamers varying from 4,000 to 4,9II tons 
each, 
30 varying from 2,000 to 2,989 tons each. 
During 1881 there were in all 313 vessels 
launched, with an aggregate tonnage of 331,868 
tons; in 1880, 241 vessels, of 239,015 tons; in 
1879, 191 vessels, of 168,460 tons; and in 1878, 
there were 279 vessels launched, with 221,432 
total tonnage. At the end of 1881 the number 
of vessels in course of construction in the thirty- 
seven ironyards on the Clyde was 137. Of 
these, 25 are ready for launching, 30 plated, 56 
in frames, and 26 keels laid or being laid. 
Altogether, orders are on hand for nearly 300,000 
tons of shipping. 

‘In 1880 there were launched on the Tyne 10g 
vessels, yielding a tonnage of 149,082 tons, and 
a nominal horse power of 18,384; the correspond- 
ing figures for 1881 are 123 vessels, 177,165 
tons and 20,954 horse power, showing an in- 
crease of 14 vessels, 28,083 tons and 2,570 
horse power. These figures testify the high 
pressure at which the several shipbuilding firms 
and marine engineers have been working during 
the past year. At present on the Tyne there is 
employment for more men in the shipbuilding 
yards than can be got. 

‘During 1881 the number of vessels built was 
77, with a gross tonnage of 116,227; while 
during the previous twelve months the number 
turned out was 88, with a gross tonnage of 
147,959, being an increase of 11 vessels and 
31,732 on tonnage, as compared with the year 
1879. 

“Competent judges estimate the total loss to 
the Wear tonnage by the strike during 1881 to 
be fully equal to 30,000 tons. 

“The shipbuilding industry of the Tees 
(Middlesbrough and Stockton) has flourished 
during the past year, and it is likely to be even 
more active in 1882. 

‘During 1880 the builders at Hartlepool 
turned out, within a trifle, 20,000 more tonnage 
than in the previous period, which was an 
evidence that then their yards were fully em- 
ployed; consequently, a similar large increase 
could scarcely be expected in 1881. Nevertheless, 
the total tonnage launched last year shows an 
increase. 

‘*Although the number of vessels turned out 
at Dundee shows a decrease of 3, as com- 
pared with the returns of 1880, the figures being 
I2 as against 15, yet the amount of gross 
registered tonnage produced in 1881 shows a 
considerable increase. 

«There has been quite a revival of the iron 
shipbuilding trade at Aberdeen during the past 
year; in fact, never since the year 1874, when 
the trade was said to have attained its best 
success, has the productive power of the ship- 
building yards been so successful. In point of 
tonnage produced in the twelve months, the 
Barrow Company rank only second to the Tyne 
firm of Messrs. Palmer and exceed the grand 
return of Messrs. Gray, of Hartlepool, by 390 
tons. . 

‘*During the year there have been turned out 
on the Mersey 25 steamers and sailing vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 30,901, and in 
addition a very large amount of work has been 
done in repairing. The prospects for 1882 are 
of a very encouraging nature.”’ 


HOW SPECULATION ON THE CONTI- 
NENT AFFECTED PRICES. 

The following is taken from the London £con- 
omist of January 28: 

As almost all the important movements in 
securities throughout Europe in January are due 
to the collapse of the speculation in Paris, and 
the consequent sudden demands of that Bourse 
upon London, it will be instructive to note what 
the movements in some of the leading securities 
at that centre have lately been. The rise went 
on almost throughout last year, and in the face 
of the undoubted want of sympathy latterly in 
the London market, and the great pressure for 
money before the close of 1881, prices in many 
cases reached their highest early in January. 


13 from 3,000 to 3,972 tons each, and’ 
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The rise in the previous twelve months and the 
fall now may be gathered below: 

































































PARIS PRICES (CONVERTED AT 5 FRANCS = §1). 





Fan., Fan.5, Fan.25, — 
1881. 1882. 1882. sf ty 
Bank Of Biatice. <span tans Sas 00 §©6$1,175.co $1,020.00 
Suez Caval.. oan ceneme as ae "6ho.co sd 
Credit Foncier............ P doa ice 
Northern Railway shares - 345.00 460.00 
Laender Bank ) 157.50 240.00 
Societe de l'Union Generale ...... 00 630.00 


These are severe movements, though only in 2 
the most speculative instances are prices as yet — 
down to what they were twelve months ago. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that for the specu- — 
lator who has held,shares with barrowed money, — 
for which for months he has had to pay extraor- 
dinary rates of interests from account to account, § 
such shares may stand at a considerable rise on 
the year and yet he be a heavy loser. 


i 


a * 


The Vienna Bourse has been very severely 
affected by these events in Paris, for the reason — 
that Paris and Lyons have been stimulating — 
Austro-Hungarian finance very greatly during 
the past year. In the Vienna market all the lead- 
ing stocks have moved very much as follows: 


| 


VIENNA PRICES (CONVERTED AT 60 FLORINS =$3). 


, Dd ” q i nal 
a a a 





Creditanstalt 2520. ccce<0< $122. 150.00 
Hungarian Credit Bank S eae et 
Northwestern Railway. avi) eae 96.2 

States Railway... vice csapaaenr sine 157.50 137.50 eS 


Here it will be seen that a year’s advance has — 
been lost ina single month; and probably. the te 
fall is justified, for it cannot be supposed that : ; 
Paris or Lyons will be in a state to aid Austrian sa 
finance much for some time to come. The — i 
French haute finance may give help where secu- 
rities are sound, and the Bank of France may COS : 
to the aid of the Agents de Change, but the shock * 
has been too severe and too long courted to be 
very transitory. Meanwhile, London is quite 
right to buy up the government stocks now being 
thrown upon the market at such sepa t 
prices. ey 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


The Daily Telegraph gives some fuller de- 
tails than have hitherto appeared of the coming 
measure for reforming the municipal government — 
of London. According to the Telegraph, the : 
government will endeavor, as far as possible, to 
utilize existing boundaries and districts, and 
make out of ancient materials rather an oe a 
than a new administration. The idea of con-— 
structing ten different municipalities, favored at — 
one time by Mr. Chamberlain, is entirely surren- 
dered, and it is thought that one municipality. 
embracing not only London but all the elector 
districts in the suburbs, is the only solution 
the problem by a new administration. At one 
time it was proposed that London should be _ 
divided into forty arbitrary districts, of which the 
city should be one, each sending to a central 
council six representative members. The pro- 
posal now favored is described as follows: It is” 
now proposed that the electoral districts shall — 
remain as they are, and that, say, 240 members 
shall be apportioned among them in such a way 
that the thirty-nine districts, including the city, — 
shall each have a proportional number of repr 
sentatives, and that the city shall have rathe: 
more than any other district. The plan which 
likely to be proposed in the government measu 
then will be this: In each electoral district the 
will be, say, five—more or less—members to 
elected to a central council. There will be also 
a chairman of the district, to be called an alder- 
man, who shall likewise be elected, and who will 
make the sixth member of the central counci 
It is further contemplated that in each district 
there shall constantly sit, to carry out the direc- _ 
tions of the central council, a local council com- _ 
posed perhaps of a score of members. The 
elections would then be conducted thus: Th 
candidate receiving the highest number of yo 
would be alderman of the district, and chal 
also of the local council. The five candidates 
receiving the five next highest number of yotes 
would be sent to the central council. The fol- 
lowing twenty would form the local council. | 
these would, however, have a seat in the lo al 
council, the six central representatives as well as 
twenty local councilors, and in this way a 
would be maintained directly between the cent tr 
and the local boards. 



































































_ RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S. ] 


_ Sureties upon a promissory note contended 
that they were discharged by the delivery by the 
owner of the note to the maker of a written 
instrument of extension. The owner offered to 
show by conversations that the writing was 
delivered as a proposition with the agreement 
that it should not be considered binding unless 
_ the sureties consented. The sureties objected to 
the oral testimony. In this case, Wilson ys. 
Powers, the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, in November, said: The conversations 
_ previous to, as well as those contemporaneous 
with, the delivery of the writing were competent 
to show that it was delivered as a proposal only. 


A wife who claims the ownership of property 
_ by a purchase, in a suit against her by her 
 husband’s creditors, must prove by clear and 
_ satisfactory evidence and the burden of proof is 
upon her, that the purchase was made for a 
valuable consideration, and paid out of her 
separate estate, or by some other person than 
her husband for her, in the opinion of the 
_ Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in Horton vs. 
Dewey, decided in November. 


A promissory note had added to it, ‘‘to pay 
all expenses, including attorney’s fees incurred 
‘in collecting, without any relief from valuation 
or appraisement laws,” and the Supreme Court 
: of Wisconsin, in December, in Morgan vs. 
‘Edwards, decided that the negotiability of the 
note was destroyed by the certainty of its amount 
becoming unsettled by the ‘expenses,’ which 
were not an ascertained sum. 


As a general rule, an attorney should not testify 
as a witness for his client in a cause, the senti- 
ment of the profession being opposed to it; but 
__ where, in his judgment, there would be a failure of 

justice without his testimony, and he determines 
to testify in behalf of his client, the jury should 
not be instructed that the fact that the witness is 
an attorney for a party should impair his credi- 
_ bility, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
_ Wisconsin, in Connolly vs. Strass, decided in 
_ December. 


# 





One of the executive officers of a savings bank 
assigned to ita bond and mortgage on property 
not worth double the amount of the mortgage, 
and the transaction was not submitted for the ap- 
_ proval of the finance committee, both of which 
conditions the charter and by-laws of the bank 
_ required to validate the making of the loan. He 
made a check as treasurer to himself for the face 
of the debt secured, and a loss resulted to the 
bank on the investment. In this case, Williams 
vs. Riley, the New Jersey Court of Chancery, in 
_ November, decreed that the officer should pay the 
loss suffered by the bank. The Chancellor, in 
the opinion, said: The fact that the president of 
the bank concurred with him in’making the in- 
__vestment will not protect the treasurer; he has 
_ misapplied the funds of the bank, and must ac- 
— count for the loss; he is liable to the bank for 
any waste, misappropriation or appropriation of 
its funds. Besides, in this case, he was also a 
_ trustee of the bank, and clearly he is chargeable, 
as any trustee is, with any loss to the trust by 
reason of his own fault or neglect. 


‘ 


’ __A shipper of cattle sued the tet company 
ing them for their loss resulting from the 
wrongful act of the company. In this case, Mc- 
Allister vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road Company, cattle were unloaded in Mis- 
souri from the cars, contrary to to the shipper’s 
lirections, and seized under the forms of law by 
e officers, as Texas, Mexican or Indian 
cattle, under a statute of the state which prohib- 

ed their introduction therein. The shipper was 
rrested, and was summarily tried and convicted, 
nd fined $100, to which was added the cost of 
e proceeding and for the care and forage for the 
e, $126.10. He was unable to pay this sum, 





expenses. No time was allowed him to pro- 
evidence to show that the cattle were not 
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Teas! Mexican or Indian cattle, as was the fact. 
The Supreme Court of Missouri, in December, 
in deciding against the shipper, through Judge 
Ray, said: The injuries complained of were the 
direct and immediate result of the arrest and 
seizure by third parties, for whose conduct the 
railroad company is not responsible. It is clear 
that the alleged wrongful unloading was not the 
proximate cause of the arrest and loss; and that 
the injury suffered resulted in damages too in- 
consequential to justify an action against the com- 
pany as a carrier. 


A propeller carried 27,000 bushels of wheat to 
Buffalo, of which 7,000 bushels were consigned 
to B, who directed the carrier to discharge his 
wheat into a certain elevator; but this the carrier 
refused to do, discharging the entire cargo into 
another elevator. B then removed the wheat to 
the elevator designated by him, and sued the car- 
rier for the expense, Richmond vs. Union Steam- 
boat Company. The New York Court of Ap- 
peals, on December 15, in deciding in favor of B, 
through Judge Earl, said: As the delivery was 
in violation of a custom and usage at the port of 
Buffalo, B could recover the expense of removing 
the grain; a literal performance of the duty im- 
posed upon a carrier by the terms of the bill of 
lading as to the delivery can only be excused by 
showing a substituted delivery sanctioned by the 
usage of trade and commerce at the port of 
delivery. 


The date of a promissory note was changed 
from April 1, 1872, to April 1, 1873, without the 
maker’s knowledge, and the New York Court of 
Appeals, on December 15, decided, in Rogers 
vs. Vosburgh, that such an alteration was a 
material change in the note and invalidated it. 
They added that the allegation of the alteration 
raised a question of fact which must be deter- 
mined upon a trial, as the court had not the 
power to decide on the inspection of the note 
merely whether or not the change had been 
made. 


An action was brought to recover possession of 
goods from A, who had received them from B, with 
notice that he had procured them by fraud from the 
vendor. A became a bankrupt, and the vendor 
proved his claim and secured a dividend thereon, 
but he returned the dividend, and had his claim 
expunged, and then brought this action upon the 
fraud. In this case, Moller vs. Tuska, the New 
York Court of Appeals, on December 13, through 
Judge Danforth, said: The vendor had the right 
to elect to proceed on the sale or to disaffirm it 
and reclaim his property, and by that election 
his rights became fixed. These could not be 
extinguished except by release, actual payment, 
or a new engagement, and the subsequent trans- 
action with the assignee in bankruptcy could 
have no bearing on the question, for the vendor 
was bound by his election. 


A notary public will not be held liable for 
damages resulting from a mistake in taking an 
acknowledgement unless it is clearly shown that 
there was an intentional dereliction of duty on 
his part. He is not liable for the consequences 
of an honest mistake only, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the Common- 
wealth vs. Haines, decided on November 1. 


Illuminating gas escaped from a defective pipe 
of a gas company into a sewer, and a civil 
engineer employed by the city went into the 
sewer with a light, and was injured by the 
explosion of the gas. He smelled the gas before 
entering. In an action for damages for the 
injury suffered, Oil City Gas Company vs. Robin- 
son, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on 
November 7, reversed a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff. Judge Gordon, in the opinion, said: 
The company would have been liable for the 
damage caused by its negligence in permitting 
the gas to escape through the defective pipe had 
the negligence of the plaintiff, in carrying a light, 
when he perceived, by smelling, the gas in the 
sewer, not contributed to the injury, and so pre- 
vented him from maintaining his action, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Kentucky legislature has before it a petition from the 
citizens of Bardstown, asking for a suitable monument to John 
Fitch, a Kentuckian, and ‘‘the true inventor of the successful 
mode of applying steam to river, lake and ocean vessels.”” 


It is announced that the French railway companies have 
agreed to issue tickets for the use of commercial travelers 
good only for a radius of about seventy miles from Paris. 
Each ticket will allow the bearer to transport one hundred 
weight of baggage free of charge. 





The Kentucky Hemp Producers’ Association has adopted a 
resolution fixing $6 per cwt. as the price for the present hemp 
crop. They have also resolved to petition Congress for better 
protection of hemp by import duty, saying that, while opposed 
to a protective tariff, they consider that as long as it is in prac- 
tice their own product is as much entitled to its benefits as 
manufactured articles, 


Reports to the Glasgow Herald to January 19 were that the, 


exports of cotton and wheat from Bombay were ona large scale. 
The cotton crop was stated to be the largest on record, and 
promiscd to be the largest ever grown in the presidency. 
Receipts of wheat were exceptionally free, Native advices 
stated that a large quantity of wheat remained “up country,” 
but that it would soon be sent down forsale. Imports were 
dull, and high interest rates for money were preventing their 
distribution in the interior. Freights were quiet and steady. 


BRADSTREET’S recent paragraph concerning the nomadic 
disposition of the world’s fair fever has been followed by other 
and kincred references to the subject. The Chicago Times 
says: ‘The world’s fair project is tramping round the country 
in search of a good place to locate, It tried New York without 
success, and then Boston, with a similar result. It is now look- 
ing over the ground at Niagara Falls, but the greed of the hack 
men and the population generally of that village will likely drive 
it away. A Boston paper suggests that it try ‘Chicago or some 
interior town that glories in such things.’ If Chicago takes 
hold of it at all, she will not fail, as Boston has done." 


“The pure butter men’’ are coming to the front in defense of 
that superior article. They claim that, owing to the effects of 
oleomargarine makers and others, imitations sold as pure butter 
have tended to greatly uncervalue their products. The statis- 
tics of the dairy interest certainly entitle this class to respectful 
consideration. The dairymen show that the money value of the 
annual dairy product exceeds that of the wheat crop or the corn 
crop, and is greater than that of cotton and wool combined, 
being between $400,000,000 and $600,000,000, From 5,000,000 to 
8,000,000 of the American people are interested in this industry, 
and the capital invested in it aggregates from $4,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000, 000. 





The spirit of utility is indeed abroad in the land. Most of the 
buildings used for the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, far 
from claiming from Philadelphians special preservation owing 
to their associations with the hundredth anniversary of the 
nation’s birth, have been sold from time to time “‘to the highest 
bidder,"’ and are now scattered, if not ‘to the four winds of 
heaven,’’ at least to two or three of them, One is a Coney 
Island hotel, others are hotels at Long Branch and Atlantic 
City, a number are private summer residences, and now the 
main structure is being taken down, some of it to build stations 
along the Pennsyivania Railroad, and the rest for an iron mill in 
Pittsburgh. The art gallery and Horticultural Hall remain, as 
they were intended for permanent features of Fairmount Park. 


In a recent address to the city council of Ottawa, Quebec, the 
Governor-General of Canada excited much enthusiasm by the 
following remark: “The possibility of a national existence for 
Canada is, I think, distinctly recognized.’’ This sentiment has 
been seized on by the Club Nationale of Montreal, which has 
asked for its adoption as a plank in the platform of the Cana- 
dian Liberal party. Coming from the Marquis of Lorne, the 
statement is believed by some to have special significance. 
That there is any considerable body of Canadians anxious to 
listen to such views, and that the Governor-General himself feels 
warranted in promulgating them, lends color to the existence of 
an independence party in Canada of greater strength than 
many of its public men and representative journals have been 
willing to admit. 


According to the Paris ¥ournal dela Bourse there were 1,753 
failures in France in 1881. These, added to the gq failures and 
judicial liquidations remaining unsettled December 31, 1880, 
bring up the total figures to 2,747 failures. During 1881, 1,585 
of the embarrassments ‘‘were arranged,’’ thus leaving 1,162 
to be dealt with. It is interesting to learn that of the 1,162 
failures still unclosed December 31, 76 have been in process 
for more than five years, 28 from four to five years, 37 from 
three to four years, 91 from two to three years, 179 from one to 
two years, and the remainder, 751, for less than one year. The 
total for 1881, 2,747 failures, present a matter for reflection 
when placed beside the 11,632 of the United Kingdom, and the 
5,929 (mercantile) failures of the United States during the same 
period. If there were data at hand concerning the number of 
traders proper in France and the United Kingdom, a still more 
interesting comparison could be made. 





The London Jronmonger of February 11 says that in England 
“during the past week” iron has been without notable 
features, and that it has been characterized by marked freedom 
from excitement in all directions. Crude sorts were not partic- 
ularly strong, for various reasons, but as the money market was 
easier, and underselling by second holders became less formi- 
dable, some revival in prices was not improbable. The Board of 
Trade returns were naturally most favorably regarded. At 
Glasgow warrants were irregularly weak, and closed at 4gs. rd., 
after ranging between 49s.@sos. since our last report. In Scotch 
makers’ brands there had also been a slight decline in values. 
Stocks continued to increase in the stores, as well as in makers’ 
own yards, and, there being no set-off in the shape of an aug- 
mented home or shipping demand, it seemed probable that the 
reserves would grow still heavier. In the Paris metal market 
business had been extremely dull. Hardly anything had been 
doing in copper; rates for tin had fallen, while lead and zinc 
were very quiet. No recovery from this heaviness was to be 
looked for until affairs cleared up on the money market, 
for speculators were obliged to dispose of every ounce they held, 
and could not be expected to recommence operations. 


number of Americans are already on the ground. 
Southern Railroad is expected to penetrate this fertile region 
within two years. 

for its possession. 
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There are only seven routes proposed for the projected Dela- 
ware & Chesapeake Canal. The estimated cost of the various 
lines is placed at from $8,000,000 to $40,000,000, Philadelphia is 


very much in favorof thecanal. Baltimore, however, is specially 


interested, as it will bring her considerably nearer the ocean. 
The distance going northward from Baltimore by way of the 
capes is about 325 miles. 
tance to the Delaware breakwater would be but 150 miles. 
canal will be too feet wide at the bottom, 26 feet deep at low 
water, and 178 feet wide on the surface at ebb tide. 
are estimated to be 60 feet by 600 in the chambers, and are 
intended to pass vessels drawing from 22% to 23 feet, 
siderable interest in the enterprise has been aroused, but just 
where the work is to be started, or the funds to come from, has 
not been fully explained. 
the uaual 


By the shortest canal route the dis- 
The 


The locks 


Con 


It is perhaps needless to add that 


“construction company ’’ looms up in the back- 


ground, 


A correspondent of the Galveston Mews gives an account of 


the territory of Socenusco, for the possession of which Mexico 
and Guatemala are disputing. 


Socenusco is a strip of land 


situated on the Pacific, southeast of the Gulf of Tehuantepec. 
Guatemala wants this territory because of its great fertility. It 
has long been celebrated for its yield of coffee and fine choco- 
late. 


The Spanish government reserved the right to exclusively 


purchase its chocolate crop, and until recently the natives sup- 
posed that they had no right to sell chocolate to any other than 
merchants of Spain. 
state of Chiapas have all been conceded to Dr. Edward C. 
Wise, of Virginia, and others, who have organized a coloniza- 
tion company. 


On the Mexican side rich lands in the 
An American city has been laid out, and a 
The Mexican 


It is added that there is a general stampede 
Its other attractions are an invigorating 


temperature, pure water, mahogany, rosewood, walnut, coffee, 
sugar, rice, etc. 





The following comprises the Bureau of Statistics report of the 


exports of domestic provisions, tallow and dairy products during 
the three months and nine months ended on the arst ult., at 
each of the customs districts mentioned, with comparisons : 


Values o, 
provisions and tallow 
for three months 
ended Fanuary 31, ended Fanuary 31, 
——1882 1881——. ——1882 1881——, 
$21,972,812 $25,891,883 $14,690,837 $18,243,506 


Values of 
dairy products for 
nine months 








New York 


Boston... 2 220) 5,433,153 7,114,717 1,115,618 2,215,544 
Philadelphia ... 3,099,756 2,319,704 313,629 79,207 
Baltimore ...... 304,151 2,173,378 8,655 105,148 
New Orleans... 26,091 38,441 8,792 4,673 
San Francisco .. 63,979 76,895 96,051 117,983 
@bicaso.cics. on 5,220 IO6G wee Whcata: 35 
Detroitey i. 7 8,888 2,633, 43 r 
TRUTON alee wie cece 615,500 370, 4: 21,450 
Key Westsis von. 15,782 25,787 21 
Oswegatchie.... «+... 162 79,415 
Portland, Me.... 438,966 BEQ25 | sede 











Totals .... .. $31,984,298 $38,551,058 $16,334,511 $21,108,156 


Appended to the Bureau of Statistics summary of exports and 
imports of the United States for the twelve months ending 
December 31, 1881, is a statement showing the quantities and 
values of the iron and steel manufacture remaining in the ware- 
houses of the United States on the date named, as compared 
with the corresponding one of 1880, It includes the customs 
cistricts of Baltimore, Boston and Charlestown, Mass., New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco and all 
others. The totals were as follows: Of pig iron, December 31, 
1881, 22,293,945 pounds, valued at $148,737, against 368,264,345 
pounds, valued at $3,444,946, on December 31, 1880; castings, 
bar, band, hoop and scroll iron, 12,071,180 pounds, valued at 
$257,571, against 43,699,252 pounds, valued at $1,010,261 ; rail- 
road bars or rails, of iron, 11,410,011 pounds, valued at $164,445, 
against 79,824,217 pounds, valued at $1,270,491; sheet iron, 
2,603,811 pounds, valued at $170,626, against 5,089,880 pounds, 
valued at $295,353; old and scrap iron, 8,772 pounds, valued at 
$210,138, against 172,510 pounds, valued at $4,359,572; railroad 
bars or rails, of steel, 22,803,081 pounds, valued at $310,085, 
against 76,757,520 pounds, valued at $1,288,507 ; and other manu- 
factures of iron and steel, on December 31 last, value $366,884, 
against same valued at $584,392 on same date in 1880. The 
enormous consumption is forcibly pointed out in the depletion of 
warehouse stocks. 


The British Board of Trade returns for January, 1881, have 
been received. They show marked improvement, when com- 
pared with like returns for January, 1880. This is explained by 
the exceedingly inclement weather prevailing a year ago, and to 
the steadily growing demand for British staples for export by 
foreign customers. The declared value of imports for the month 
of January last is $160,097,335, against $133,714,810 in 1881, and 
$161,864,535 in 1880, an increase of 1934 percent., when compared 
with 1881, and a falling off of less than 1 per cent., as against 
January, 1880, There were 4,612,057 cwt. of wheat received in 
January, against 3,366,564 in 1881; of barley, 1,280,293 cwt., 
against 792,482 cwt.; of oats, 726,320 cwt., against 533,521 cwt. 
There was a falling off in peas and beans, and in maize (Indian 
corn) a decrease from 1,582,849 cwt. to 1,431,265 cwt. 
Other food products have also fallen off. Cotton was im- 
ported in January to the extent of 1,582,910 cwt., against 1,280,- 
839 cwt., with an increase of value of $5,615,000. The quantity 
received from the United States was 1,087,806 cwt., against 
841,882 cwt., and, while there is also an increase from Brazil and 
British India, Egyptian has fallen from 305,786 cwt. to 262,278 
cwt. The imports of flax hemp, hides and jute increased during 
the opening month of the year, while those of raw silk and 
sheeps’ wool declined materially. The exports of British and 
Irish goods have amounted in value to $99,103,415, an increase 
of 141% per cent. over January, 1881, and of 17% per cent. over 
1880, when the totals were $86,594,555 and $84,564,290 respect- 
ively. Large as the increase is, it is noticeable that there has 
been a great falling off in the shipments of cotton goods to 
Turkey, Egypt and British India; and, although heavier con- 
signments have been made to the United States, Chili, Peru, 
China and Hong Kong, and the Dutch possessions in India, yet 
the total has fallen from 411,000,000 yards to 370,000,000 yards, 
or nearly 1o per cent. The shipments of pig iron have risen 
from 68,971 tons in January, 1881, to 103,961 tons; of railroad 
iron, from 35,135 tons to 78,940 tons ; of hoops and sheets, from 
17,500 tons to 25,710 tons; of tin plates, from 16,639 tons to 23,154 
tons, and of unwrought steel, from 6,366 tons to 17,525 tons. The 
United States is responsible in the majority of instances for 
these large increases. This country has also taken much larger 
quantities of cotton, linen, silk and woolen goods, notions, 
hardware, cutlery and machinery. 
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FINANCIAL. 


‘THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

The reason that the sudden fall of prices in 
Wall street has not already been accompanied 
by the smash-up of banks and firms is chiefly 
because since July of last year the stock mar- 
ket has been on the downward tack, and the 
slow settling down to a lower level of prices 
has 


weeded out the weaker people, driven 


the mass of the speculative public from 
the market, and generally put the commis- 
sion houses under storm canvas. It did seem 


about a month ago that we had got to the bottom 
—that is, it seemed so to the majority of people 
in Wall street, who are naturally on the bull side 
because their interests are mainly there. It was 
only the small minority who persistently declined 
to believe that there could be much advance of 
prices from the then level. Then came the 
terrible blow of tumble in Tennessee 
bonds, which had a crippling effect on a num- 
ber of operators, large and small, who were 
operating mainly on,the bull side. This put the 
market in a better position for being raided ; andit 
seems that certain large operators, heretofore 
always bitterly opposed to each other, found it to 
their interests to join hands. This appears to be 
the explanation of certain moves in the stock 
market during the past two weeks, which other- 
wise are inexplicable. 

Take Louisville & Nashville, for example. 
This stock on February 10 closed at 965, on 
February 17 at 861%; between the 17th (Friday) 
and the 2oth (Monday) it fell to 79; on Tuesday 
it fell a clean 12 per cent., to 67, in about an 
hour anda half. From this it reacted rapidly to 
about 73, but the extent and rapidity of the 
decline threw the whole market into confusion 
and dismay. It like the recent raid 
on Denver & Rio Grande. The attack upon 
the stock came from the same parties, and had 
about the same effect. Meanwhile, another fierce 
attack was made on the Gould properties, which 


the 


was 


went down under it in all directions. Missouri 
Pacific and Western Union again stood the racket 
best; but just about a quarter to three of that day, 
the former tumbled 4 per cent. in a few minutes, 
after keeping obstinately in the neighborhood of 
par through the thick of the fight. The stock 
had held up so well when nearly every other 
Gould stock had gone down that it was looked 
upon as a tower of strength, and at the last 
The 
market closed that day with something like a 
panic. The real staying force in it was Lake 
Shore and New York Central. 

The Wednesday holiday intervened, and gave 


moment it crumbled away with the rest. 


brokers and their customers a day to rest and 
think over matters. The crowd of small bulls 
talked about the end being reachednow. Surely 
the bottom had been touched, and the bear move- 
ment had come to an end. A few insiders knew 
that it had not, for the market had been got under 
the complete control of two or three men, 
who had no intention stopping their raid 
while a great many stocks were still held 
up at high prices, but by shaky hands. 
The chance to take all that was in the market 
was too good to be lost. On the opening 
Thursday morning, when a sort of reconnoissance 
in force was made against Lake Shore, it was 
discovered that large buying orders were on the 
floor for it. The hint was sufficient. The bear 
generals drew off, not caring to fight the money 


bags of Mr. Vanderbilt. They, doubtless, 
covered such shorts as they had in the 
stocks; and this, with the buying that 
the supporters of the stock did, caused it 


to rally up about I per cent. or so, and thereby 
a delusive strength was given to the whole market. 
Lake Shore had been broken down about 2 per 
cent. Tuesday. It was generally understood to be 
marked for united attack on Thursday, and when 
it showed the strength itdida feéling of confidence 
» Was spread that the bear movement was ended. 
This was a mistake, for the bears merely kept 
the supporters of the stock employed in holding 
it up, while they attacked a number of other 
stocks. Chief among them was Union Pacific, 
badly weakened at this time, it is said, by quar- 


rels among the directors. [This, by the way, is 
given as a reason for the lack of support for 
Louisville & Nashville.] Union Pacific had 
kept up so long and so well, declining so 
slowly with the falling market of the past six 
months, that people had come to consider it 
almost unassailable; and at 116, about which 
price it stood on Thursday morning, as being 
so low that it would be among the first stocks to 
bound up when the market improved. However, 
when it was knocked down to 110 in the most 
unceremonious way, and could only recover to 
about 112 in the rally of the market at the close 
of the day, confidence received a rude shock. A 
dreadful apprehension spread among those who 
were long of it that this was only the first taste 
of what was to come. Then Northern Pacific 
preferred was brought down about 5 per cent., 
and Mr. Villard was said to be at his wits’ ends 
to get the wherewithal to support it. Missouri 
Pacific came down to 92; Texas Pacific, Kansas 
& Texas and Wabash had a further fall; the 
coal stocks weak, and Lackawanna 
declined, Union also, while the 
mercurial Richmond & Danville fell 89 points 
from its opening price at 219. All these things 
coming rapidly one on top of the other, just 
between 1 and 2 o’clock, the Exchange became 
a scene of wild excitement. Nothing but the 
firmness of New York Central and Lake 
Shore, resting apparently on the broad support 
of Mr. Vanderbilt’s bank account, saved the 
market from going into a wild panic. After 2 
o’clock, the free covering of shorts caused a 
rally, and prices closed with some improvement 
over those of the lowest of the day. Yesterday 
the market made a strong rally, chiefly due to 
the strength of Lake Shore and New York Ceén- 
tral, and a better feeling spread over Wall street, 
which began to breathe freely. 

On Thursday the loan market worked into 
such a condition of stringency that rates on call 
loans for a short time rose to 6 per cent, plus % 
of I per cent. per day commission. This was the 
first time during the week that anything over 6 
per cent. had been paid, loans generally ruling 
at 5§@6 per cent., with a comparatively easy 
market. Of course, the usual cry was raised 
directly the market became stringent that the 
Secretary of the Treasury must come to its assist- 
ance by ordering the prepayment of interest on 


were 
Western 


the bonds he has called. Yesterday the rate was: 


6 per cent., and a commission. 

The foreign advices for the week, to which 
slight attention has been paid now, are generally 
favorable ; and our railroad securities have main- 
tained, for some reason, higher prices than have 
ruled here. This suggests manipulation from 
this side. The Bank of England gained nearly 
half a million pounds in specie during the week, 
largely increased its reserve, and the rate of dis- 
count was, at the usual Thursday’s meeting, 
reduced from 6 to 5 percent. This caused an 
immediate advance in sixty day exchange bills 
here, between which and demand bills there has 
for some time been quite a discrepancy in price. 
No gold has gone out this week. Yesterday 
actual rates were $4.84@$4.843¢ for sixty day 
bills, and $4.89% @$4.893/ for demand. 

The increasing demand for money is beginning 
to show itself in the decline in government bonds, 
which yesterday closed as follows: 





Feb. 17, —-Feb, 24,-5 
bid. bid. asked. 
U.S. 6s, extended (3% p..c.)........... 10034 1004 Ior 
U.S. ss, extended (3% p. c.).. a 101% ioe 102 
U. S. 4's 1891, registered... 113} 11316 113% 
U.S. 44s 1891, COUPON ....3.. 0. cence ee 114% 1144 114 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered ........%.....- 117% 18 118! 
We'S; 48 1907,\COUPON. «.cicapeeeaaesnoet 1177 118 118% 


The bank statement of Saturday last was ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable. The banks had been so 
drained that the reserve above the 25 per cent. 
line had been cut down to $1,072,225, a loss of 
$3,978,950 for the week. The following are the 
comparative totals of the statements of February 
11 and February 18: 


Feb. 11. Feb, 18. Differences, 
Loane: wc 25% .hiesie $327,913,500  $328,659,300 Inc. $745,800 
Specie...2. sees c 63,229,500 59,479,000 Dee. a ee 
Legaltenders.... 18,484,500 18,065,000 Dec. 419,500 
Deposifs.... 5... 310,051,300 305,887,100 Dec. 4,764,200 
Circulation ...... 19,940, 100 19,975,000 Inc. 34,900 


The total reserve is now only 25.35 per cent. 
of the liabilities, against 26.23 per cent. at the 
Same date last year, 


BRADSTREET'S, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1882. 





THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Feb. 17. Feb. 24. 





































Alton & Terre Haute. o.smcceds'ecceeseebersn z 27% 
Alton & Terre Haute pref...... me 73 
Boston Air Line veal Here sooo tg a . 64 
BC. ROX Wopeneen . aca ac, sue os «e sie 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.. ve 48 
Canada Southern.........cecccess 504 é 
ae fevie hia, popes g 90% ae 
icago, St. Louis & New Orleans. bs 7 
{yy Code L.., Meemapen tent 2% 77% 
Chesapeake & Ohio............ 23, 20 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref... 3214 31h 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref... 24 2214 
oo Cy CAG he sealers aoe tout Oe 10% 10 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota ........ +. 1 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... i I 12934 
Chicago & Alton...........005. an © 6 129 
Chicago & Northwest com... itt PT, 131% 
Chicago & Northwest pref..... 142 14094 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......  ..... 1083, = 1084 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pre 122 120} 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 131% =130! 
Glevciand & Pittsburg......+..... Se ak 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 124%4 12434 
Delaware & Hudson Canal....... ‘ 1074 107 
Denver & Rio Grande............+. 64446 627% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia .. 134 11% 
East Tennesse, Virginia & Geor, 21% 20 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... 934 g14 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pr 734 942 
Houston & Texas 3% 7 
Illinois Central... 134 1337 
Ind., Bloom. & Western 40% 4o} 
Keokuk & Des Moines. Bo a 
Lake Shore). sccscecss Il Il 
Lake Erie & Western.... 3 29%4 
Louisville & Nashville....... : 648 738 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. . 7o 62 
Missouri) Pacific... ¢..c1sccecws eeiee 1014 9Q' 
Manhattan Railroad......... 5634 53% 
Marietta & Cincinnati rst pref. ing ae 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref... 6 = 
Memphis & Charleston....... “ 68 Fd 
Metropolitan Railroad........ 87 7 14 
Michigan Central.......... 8596 81% 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore......02ccsccecsescss 4 42% 
Mobile’& ODI0. «5 7225.30 evs. coteanceek cee Lene 2814 25 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas..coicccvsensassase 33/2 30% 
Morris. Essex, co.cc. cack aac cream sea tech ee 120 120 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. . iy 697 
New Jersey Central. ssecesn.coeene emcee cnene 9256 938 
New York Central is), Ses oes eee te 130% 
New York & New Havent... ciccnvecces octane ae 
New York Blevated:s son, eos eerie ee aeons 105% 105% 
New York, Lake Erie & Western............. 39) 37% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref............. 76} 7414 
New York, Ontario & Western............... 25 23% 
Northern Pacificiy vn cose cees ideeiey 34 33% 
Northern ‘Pacific: pet, ta.an obras ee eine ein 73 71 
Mardolle & Western... atuscutvuteee cashier sur 5 oa 
Norfolk & Western pref..........sssesesseeee 5316 49 
IO Cener al Sass < 5 co ccentneen eee women tel 184 20% 
Ohio. & Mississippi: 52... .ys ecarade ake a eee 32% 3034 
Obio'& Mississippipreia....0+ .sseneraem teers ai a5 
Oregon Railway avigationy:... ous. vassnee 135 132 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville.............+24. 98 28 
Philadelphia & Reading 1% 5976 
Ohio Southern. 2.0 .2scs caren teeta eee 59 I 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg............ ie an 
Richmond & Alleghany: . 6.05. .cceckeocswcue 27 24 
Rochester & Pittsburg 29% 30% 
Richmond & Danville. . 2238 I 
St. Louis & San Francisco... 3 3614 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref... 354 7% 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pref & I 
St. Paul & Omaha..... 3436 32 
St. Paul & Omaha pref 10034 ~=—-I00 
Texas Pacific........ 4334 30% 
Toledo, Delphos & B. A 154% 14 
Union Pacite: . seiciate sci. see octane 117% 1144 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific........ 30% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref............. 59% 57 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 











Feb. 17. Feb. 24. 
Western Union sis Sepa s su cnutrasisas alsa urte eiacare 79% 714 
American | MStICt wick Nelesianies acest .ssiseeine= 4 54 
Express—Addmaii ccccniscctedmacecde netic cae 145 142 
WAMENICAN. 7 iaiatesiapaaiiastncaim se ueivieninje ciate QI 90ls 
ee ne as sty vicfeleWetcintvia cies 74 73 
CMe Pacers eect ae ne pena hiuen kes I 124 
Paciic Mail. ccceey seen cre csiswantirecuere rr 40% 
Canton) Companyn trier meet uen tncietsmisayie en 65 65, 
CI gag a tirin Pongarecit aera aerntihan PA 5% 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company oF 40% 41g 
New Central Coal Company... ..........000+ 7 16% 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMED: 
Feb.17. Feb. 24. 

















Boston Hartford & Erie 1st 7S......:...seeeee oY 52 
B, C. R. & Northern rst 5s........ 0834 99% 
Central Towa 1st. 98. ves cccs cere seeenees III Ir 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s. B., int. d. 80 786 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def .. 49 40% 
Chicago & Alton s, f. 65 .........055 IL 113 
[iG C ast S8ioseenadaareente ones I 18 
La, & Mo, R, 1st 78. .cscaecene es 115 115 
StL JH Cy TSE 7S. a cdeine mies 115 115, 
Miss Ric by.iret Sti OSion ails iiee se 1oI IoI 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy cn. 7s.. 1264 126% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c 125% = 12616 
Keokuk & Des Moines ist g. 5s 104 104 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s.. 1I5 115 
New Jersey Central cv. 75 as 113% 113% 
New Spgs Central adj. 7s.. 105 rag 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as...... 107 106% 
American Dock & Improvement 7s. Ioolg 9978 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 1st 8s, 132 I 
Chicago, & St. Paul Milwaukee 2d 7 3-10 P. d.. 117 II 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 1st 7s, $g.R. d. 125 <5 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul rst La C. d. 7s 117 116% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st I. & M. 7s. 117% ~=— 116 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul rst I. & D.7s. 117 116 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ist C. & M. 7s. 120 120 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul cn. 7s.,....... 120 120 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 2d 7s ......... 10214 = 10214 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 1 I.& D. ext. 7s. 115 115% - 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 6s, S. W. d. 105} 104 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 1st 5s,LaC.& D. 937, 937, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 1st S, M. div. 6s. 103 103; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst H.& D.d. 7s 113 113 








Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7S .....csssesseeaee 107 ey 













Chicago & Northwest int. 7s.. I I 
Chicago & Northwest cn, 7s... 1314 131% 
Chicago & Northwest rst 7s .. tabs 107 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7s. 124 124% 
Chieago & Milwaukee rst 7s.. 117 117 
Lake Shore div. 7S..........++ 55 120 
Lake Shore cn. c. Ist 7s....... ii 125 
Lake Shore cn; r; 18t..s01-s<0 125 125 
Lake Shore cn. c, 2d 75 .%.... 125 125 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s.. 121% 12} 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g.. 1o2lg 102 
Louisville & Nashville, N. 0, & 100 93 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s 9 9556 
Nashville& Decatur 1st 7s.. 11 ne 
Lake Erie & Western rst 6s 104 104 
Lafayette, Bloomington & Mu 1s 103 101% 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s. 103% = 103% 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6s........ 100} 100 
Michigan Central cn. 7...........+ 125% 125% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as. 103% 102 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc. 6 58 
Houston & Central Missouri 1st 7s 108 108 
Mobihe Gr HIG. GR a. focs sees conse 112 112 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 1st 7s.... 115% 15 
New York Central 6s, '83..........s0000s 5 To I 
New York Central 6s, '87........... I I 
New York Central & Hudson tst c. 7s. 1334 = -133 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd., 3 tos... 9334 93% 
PLAvvOMy TSt Je) Ree raises os cisnelv ce 130 133 
Harlem I8t:78, Toy. sccveseeceuviess 135 135 

1 Pee UAE 3 na ME GON bupinane 100 100 
Nevada Central 1st 6s........... 9; 9 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f. 7s... i 1 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s......... are 118 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 75........e00005 12K ug 


. 


Ohio Central 1st 6s . , 

Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s... 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansvill aa Site oe 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, E. div. rst 
Central Pacific g. 6s.. 

Western Pacific 6s. 

Southern Pacific of 

Union Pacific rst 6s.. 

Winona & St. Peters 2d 

C., C., C. & I. rst 7s, s. f. 

C,, St. P. M. & O. cn, 6s. 

C., St. P.M. & O. 1st 6s. 

St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s............. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7s cv.. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7s ........ 
Syracuse, Binghamton & New York tst 7s.... 
Morris & Essex st 7s..... PO ern Ba, <a 
Morris & Essex 2d 7s ......... 
Morris & Essex ist cn, gtd. 78 ......22..s0005 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Ist 7s............+ 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s..........+ f 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst P. d. c. 7s..... 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... .......ese08 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s .......-...2.s005 
Albany & Susquehanna rst cn. gtd. 7s ....... 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist C. 78...........000% 
Denver& Rio Grande Ist 78. 4.....0002sss0008s 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist en. 7s...-......... ag 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s ........-. 
erie 20. CRt;/6S5.s atom eens paans cocks eee 
Erie 3d ext. 7s...... 
Erie 4th ext. §s..... 
Erie sth ext. 7s..... 
Erie Ist cn. g. 7s. 
Long Dock 7s...... 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 78.....-00025 Beanie = 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western n. 2d cn. 6s..... 
. AL & Sen A. ist Ge. cc eee sa arene * 
Houston & Texas Central 1st m. |. 7s....... 
Houston & Texas Central 1st W. div. 7s.... 
Houston & Texas’Central rst W. & N. 7s.... 
Houston & Texas Central 2d C. m. 1. 8s..... es 
Houston & Texas Central 2d W, & N. 8s.... 
Cedar Falls & Minn. rst 7s...... = eames aik= 5 ate 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n rst pfd. Te 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’n 1st 3-4-5-6s . 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s.. 
Indiana, Decatur & Springfield 1st 7s.... 
Lake Shore, M.S. & N. 1. s.f 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s . 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s.. 
Cleveland, P'le & Asht. 7s 
Buffalo & Erie n. 7s....... 
Buffalo & State Line 7s. 
ba SRC a ee os 
Union Pacific |. g. 7s.. 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s.. 
Union Pacific r. 8s ....63..7 2.0 there 


























Re st 


















Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '95........-...+5 eae 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, ’ 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as...........5 ; 
Kansas Pacific, D. diy. rst en, 6s..... aitseeo 
ee Ist cn. 6s 


P. R. of Mo. 2d 7: 
St. Louis & San Francisco 2d 6s, cl. A.. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C.... 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B.... 















S: P. R. of Mo. 1st 68.00% co. nereneeees 
Texas & Pacific cn. '68...-35..aeecnaeeen 
Texas & Pacific inc. & |. g. r. 78,...-.. 
Texas & Pacific 1st R. G, div, 6s........ 


Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 6s.... 
C5 °C. & FC: xSCene 78h seen ees eee 
CnC. &4, C. rst-tuiesG. supine cee 
Rome, Watertown & Ogden cn. tst 7s 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s...... 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d a bicndng 

St. Louis & Iron Mountain, A. bh, 1st 7s 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, C, & F. 1st.. 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. 7s 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d ine. 7 
St. P., M. & M. rst 7s. 
St. P., M. & M. 2d6s... 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Great Weste! 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. & 
Western Union c. 7s.-.......... 
Western Union r. 75..........++ 
New Jersey Central inc......... 
Cie: CoAanCr asian saneece ce 
Central Iowa cid, Certs aces scerescne F 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western inc..... 
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FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WER f 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: wer. ‘ 






















2 Feb. 17, Feb, 24, 
Alabama, ‘cl, A.,:2'10'5.. 4.0: -vs<0+>- ssh eaeeee ols 816 
Alabama, cl. A., sm.... ‘ So! - BEY 
Alabama, cl. B. 5s..... 74 te 
Alabama, cl. C. 2 to 4... ff : { 
Arkansas 6s, fd., '99......... - P 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & Ft. ze 
Arkansas 7s, M. & L. R..........- 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. P. B. 
Arkansas 7s, M. O. 
Arkansas 7s, A.C. R....... 
Georgia 6s, '86...... 


Georgia 7s, n., '86 
Georgia 7s, ind., 
Georgia 7s, g.... 
Louisiana 7s, cn., 
ee SM. ds 
Michigan 6s, '83....... 
Missouri 6s, due 82 or 83. 
Missouri 6s, due ’86..... 
Missour is, due ’8 
Missouri 6s, due ’88... 
Missouri 6s, due oo 

Missouri a. or u., 

Missouri fdg., ae 





Missouri, H, & St. 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '87.. 
New York 6s, g. c., iby 
New York 6s, g. |., '83.. 
New York 6s, g. |., ‘91 .. 
ad oe a g. bs rons 
ew York 6s, g. l.g’93..... 
North Carolina 636., 
North Carolina 6s, A. O...... 
North Carolina N. C. R., 4-55... 
North Carolina N. RR, 78, Cont. 


Cc: 
North Carolina Ni.C)R.,A.O...02 2.00.9 
North Carolina N. C. R., c. off... 
North Carolina fdg. act, '66-1900. 
North Carolina fdg. act, ' se mien resale arate 
North Carolina n., J. J., ’ emacs hie. 
North Carolina 6... A Qowiss vesin emas tte nae 
North Carolina, :C. Rov cose cand eee eee 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, '98-9. 
North’Carolina spit.; lias ste sovee deen eee 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 3 
North Carolina cni4aeacveet cece cee 


North Carolina cn. 4s, sm 
a ss bie Feige 
ode Islan: c., "93-9 
ats ae 6s, a Sin 
ennessee 6s, 0., ' 
‘Tennessee 6s, n., "92-8-1900 
‘Tennessee 6s, n., n. s., "14 
Virginia 6s, 0..... 
Virginia 6s, n., ’ 
Virginia 6s, n., 67. 
Virginia 6s, cn.... 
Virginia 6s, xme..... 
Virginia 6s, cn., 2d s 
Dict of Columbi , 
istrict of Columbia . 
District of Columbia aa: ms teeee 
District of Columbid.irssccccssckexsseteraseete 
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INSURANCE. 





























LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
= PORTLAND, ME. 


pe VION MUTUAL 
a 


APPRECIATION OF PROMPT PAYMENT. 


BosTON, Saturday, December 31, 1881. 


Fohn C. Thompson, Esq., Boston, Manager Union Mutual Life 
- Insurance Company : 
‘My Dear Sir—On the 24th instant, unsolicited, I duly received 
your favor, inclosing draft and all the necessary papers for the 
stment of $9,522.92, being the amount allowed on two poli- 
of insurance on the life of Edward Hastings, deceased 
ember 27 last. There were two pees of $5,000 each, the 
ium on one fully paid; on the other, premiums not paid for 
two years. Yet such is the character and management 
the institution you represent, that no advantage of non- 
yment of premium has been taken. No lapse, but the full 
mt promptly paid, less non-payment of premium, and all 
jjusted within days from the demise, and two days after 
mpleting proofs, not even deducting the go-days’ interest 
ed by your policies for settlement. Such instances of 
nptness and most liberal settlement should be gratefully 
cnowledged, and I take great pleasure in adding my testimony 
the integrity of your institution, and most cheerfully com- 
end the same to all seeking a safe, liberal and high-minded 
ement, Iam, very truly yours, 


_, Henry HAsrTInNGs, 
Administrator estate Edward Hastings. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


rie 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Soctety 


OF THE 


wei leD STATES. 


The Twenty-second Annual Statement of this 
Society, dated January Ist, 1882, may now be 
obtained by application to the principal office, 
120 Broadway, New York, or to any of its 
agencies throughout the world. 

1 he following are the most noticeable features: 


1. Cash Assets, - - $44,308,541.89 
2. Cash Income,- -  10,083,505.48 
3. Cash Surplus,- - 9,915,496.89 


New ASsuIANee? 46,1 $9,096.00 


(The Largest Business in the World.) 
5. Outstanding As 
surance, - - 


; ‘ 200,679,019.00 


6. Total amount paid policy- 
holders since the organi- 

_ zation of the Society, 
$61,912,031.00 


The policies written by THE EQUITABLE are 
ort, simple and easily understood. They 


INCONTESTABLE 


a ter three years from their issue, and such 
incontestable policies are payable immediately 
on receipt, at the Society’s office in New York, 
satisfactory proofs of death, and Without the 
delay of sixty or ninety days. 
he Society has not a single contested claim 
on its books. 

The total real estate owned by the Society 
ds a rental of over five per cent. 
or the facts explaining the success of this 
ociety, and the results of maturing Tontine 
ings Fund Policies, apply to the officers and 


E W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
UEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
LIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


‘cilia’ Soaes Ueeay eal 
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INSURANCE. 








NSURANCE COMPANY 
‘OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - = - 3,000,000.00 


Net Surplus, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports ; and has Marint and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary, 








YDELITY ann CASUALTY. CO. 
187 BRoADWAyY, NEW YORK. 


CASY CAPITAL Jes. soci cies wae bbl. elbeie|e Wales's. atmieratars $250,000.00 
ASSRES aoe ae co ac dret cc eecnss thse v.cysin« Ux einsn faaine 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS........-.000seceeeeeee 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
bonds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
Societe all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company, 


Wo. M. RicHArps, President. JouHN M. CRANE, Sec’y 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


OMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSORANGCE.CO:, 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


ASSETS, January rst, 1882. 


United States SCeUritles mans ccc sccc cre Pe cae sees nacies 
Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks)... ......... 
City and other Stocks and Bonds and Cash in Banks, 172,447.91 
Premium Notes and Cash Premiums..........-...-+ 82,919.85 
Salvage, re-insurance and other claims .............. 13,382.55 


Bop tet pele! $827,556.51 














Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

W. IRVING COMES, PRESIDENT. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SECRETARY. 

Tuts COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
HousE OF BrowN, SHIPLEY & Co. 


No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
ys WE MERCHANTS 
INSURANCE CoO., 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
Statement, January 1, 
GASH GAPIPAT.: Nahi: se sivetee sath sewn ss en ee aldoeclee 
Reserve for re-insurance 


Reserve for other liabilities, including unpaid 
Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities...... 


1882. 


$400,000.00 
230,384.94 
48,55 IT 
450,051.03 


$1,128,994.08 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
No, 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager, 











THE 


GARANTEE COMPANY. 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years, 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 








SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


No. 145 BRoapway, NEw YorK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - : E - $500,000.00 
Reserye for all purposes, - - 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, - - : < 640,216.48 

Tora. Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. : 
PETER NoTMAN, President. 


‘THOS. FF, GOODRICH, Secretary. 







Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


FINANCIAL. 





FINANCIAL. 





ADDINGHAM, 
MeGREGOR &..CO., 


BANKERS, 


NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 


CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock pechangs and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU, 














Tuos, A, VYSE. 
WwW 


IGP ANEE Ys HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL, STREET, NEW YORK. 


Extiuu C. MITCHELL. Geo. H. BROUWER, 
Geo. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. HUTCHINSON, Special, 








Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. Cc, C. Broun, 
. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


7VSE, SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. SrocK ExCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY,. F, E. BALLARD, 





VER VIKA ON Loe OF- 
: Successors to H, E. DILLINGHAM & Co,, 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 13 New Street, New York. 
R. H. Parks. 


M,'S: eet Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM. 


G, WHITE, 








H. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





OR es & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HACKLEY B. Bacon. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
LATHROP R, BACON. 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





LJILMERS, McGOWAN ®& CO., 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 





Wm. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. DAyToN. 


/ pans & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers; 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEw YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 








REA BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world, Make telegraphic transfers. 








P. K. Dickinson. JuLes E. BruGIERE. Hz. C, DICKINSON. 


VAISS BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Steck Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 


Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





Pa RNAM & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34; NEW, STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEw York. 







Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, ete. 


feo dati tel DEI AT ITI OR EMOTO Re 


NEw YORK. 
- Boston. 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 


PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 


J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
Chie DIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


! J r 2 Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 








HOwARD LAPSLEY, 


; D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


P2JOWARD LAPSLEY -& CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 





Now 5SeWAULY STRERT, IN EW Vork: 
T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





UGELNES Si, ALLL sos CO,, 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 
No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
STEBBINS & SON, 


CG. 
ale Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
C, H. STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN 








ALCOTTI AE SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





Lewis H, Taytor, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


EB LIME AMLOK er ACOs, 
; Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





wi, ee LROICLV EE Loe On GOs 
; BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained, 


W. Wa KORTZS E COs, 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission, Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 














COMMERCIAL. 


The general trade of the country has suffered 
severe inroads during the past week by reason of 
the floods in the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri 
river valleys. The wide extent of country over 
which the waters have spread not only raises the 
total losses to planters, farmers and merchants 
to enormous figures, but will so cripple a large 
proportion of those affected as to materially cut 
into the volume of business done in the west and 
some months to come. At the 
larger cities affected business firms of prominence 
lost, in some cases heavily, from stoppage of 
business and damage by water. But these will 
in no wise compare to the aggregate of compara- 
tively small losses, which are unnumbered. 
Washington dispatches tell of an appropriation of 
$100,000 with which to relieve the distress 
among families who lost by the floods in south- 
western states. Outside of the territory affected, 
as stated, the general business of the country 
has improved, This is clearly outlined in 


southwest for 
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special telegrams to BRADSTEET’s from corre- 
spondents at leading cities, published elsewhere. 
Chicago’s trade during February, as was also the 
case in January, exceeds that of the correspond- 
ing month in 1881. 
report trade well up to the general average since 
in excess 


The principal eastern cities 


February 1, and in some instances 


thereof. The clear and colder weather prevailing 
of late has proved beneficial, and a continuance 


of the same is hoped for. 


The reports from all foreign iron-making cen- 
are conclusive as to the continuance of the 
The 
demand for iron and steel, crude and finished, 
@here; 
as here, the great factor is railroad construction, 


tres 
very unusual and extraordinary activity. 


extends to all branches of the industry. 


and the activity it draws in its train is enjoyed 
by locomotive works, car and car-wheel works, 
machine works and foundries, rolling mills and 
shipyards. The demand is reported as antici- 
pating the productive capacity for months to 
come. As a result, coal mining is becoming 
more profitable, and mines are being worked up 
to their best output, under a gradual apprecia- 
tion of prices. 


ing quotations abroad. 


There is less margin for advanc- 
Productive capacity on 
the continent was not in shape to meet the extra- 
ordinary requisitions made for iron, and hence 
the demand, which Great Britain has profited by. 
The continental resources, as are the resources 
of iron production in the United States, are 
being adapted to the larger requirements, but 
more slowly than here. When this provision 
has been made, there will be a surplus of 
capacity which, in its efforts to seek a market, 
will bring about a more vigorous competition, 
with resulting declining prices. 


Wool fails to develop any very decided activity, 
but a steady legitimate trade is quietly in progress 
in all seaboard markets, and the aggregate move- 
ment from week to week is larger than indicated 
by the stereotyped reports of dullness that go out 
from the majority of the trade. The conserva- 
tism of manufacturers is somewhat surprising, 
in view of the oversold condition of many of their 
products and the generally encouraging outlook 
in the goods trade; but the facts together show 
that consumption is keeping pace with their pur- 
chases of raw material, and this is a favorable 
augury for the future of the market for the staple. 
Values lack buoyancy, but are very steadily 
maintained on all desirable lots. Trashy sorts 
The London 
auction of colonial wools, which was to have 
opened on the 21st inst., 
until next Tuesday, owing to delayed arrivals. 
The offerings at this series will not exceed 300,000 
bales, and may fall considerably short of that 
amount. The future of prices on fine domestic 
clothing fleeces hinges, to some extent, upon the 


are under neglect, and favor buyers. 


has been postponed 


developments a‘ this sale, and its progress will 
therefore be watched with more than usual inter- 
est by the American trade. 





The anthracite coal trade fails to present a 
single feature of new or general interest. Trade 
in the main is quiet to an extent almost bordering 
on dullness, and the only sign of activity is in 
the manufacturing sizes, which are at least hold- 
ing theirown. There seems no immediate pros- 
pect of a change in the situation unless a severe 
spell of weather intervenes between now and 
spring time and necessitates a replenishing of 
The policy for the coming 
month has not yet been decided upon, but it is 
pretty well understood that a restriction of from 
one to two weeks will be enforced. * In Chicago 
anthracite is inactive, and bituminous in demand, 


domestic stocks. 


and generally in the west and eastward the mar- 
ket is merely a reflex of the situation hereabout. 
Coke continues in request beyond the facilities of 
the transportation $1.75 @ $2. 
Bituminous shows considerable vitality, and the 
aggregate tonnage is considerably ahead of last 
season. Anthracite output to the 11th inst. was 
2,366,666, against 2,551,346 in 1881. 


companies, at 





THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 
A broken week—through heliday and lenten 
observances, and stormy weather—told unfavor- 


ably on the volume of wholesale dealings in 
produce and merchandise, which reached less 
important proportions, especially in the instance 
of the speculative favorites of the produce list, 
prices of which were very unsettled, generally 
showing a further material shrinkage. Specula- 
tion in produce was more or less adversely 
affected by the activity and closeness in loans 
and discounts, through the very serious depres- 
sion and derangement of values at the Stock 
Exchange. 





Exports operations in produce have been some- 
what freer, as favored by the further yielding in 
prices of the principal staples, though the drift 
of the accounts by cable was deemed discour- 
aging, and, as affecting the grain interest, the 
stronger range of ocean freight quotations tended 
to check purchases for shipment. 


A comparatively moderate export movement 
has been reported for the week from the port of 
New York, the actual export clearances of prod- 
uce and merchandise having reached a valuation 
of $6,611,935, against $5,820,543, the preceding 
week, and comparing with a total of $6,728,609 
same week last year, making.the grand total 
since January 1, 1882, $46,288,056, against 
$49,944,040 same period in 1881, showing a 
decrease of $3,655,984. 


Ocean freights have been fairly active in the 
way of berth room contracts by the several steam 
lines, and moderately so in tonnage on charter 
account, and rates have been, on the whole, com- 
paratively well supported, hardening slightly near 
the close. Grain room, by steam hence to Liver- 
pool, left off at 4144d., London at 4%4d., Glasgow 
at 44 d., Avonmouth at 5 4d., Antwerp at 5d., 
Amsterdam at 4d., Marseilles at 8%c. Pro- 
visions, hence by steam for Liverpool, closed at 
17s. 6d.@20s. per ton, proportionately for other 
destinations. Cotton, hence by steam for Liver- 
pool, stood at -§;@ 14d. per pound. Tonnage for 
charter met with most demand from shippers of 
petroleum, lumber, ice, coal, sugar, and miscel- 
laneous freight. 


Continued free and urgent offerings led to a 
further general decline in prices of breadstuffs, 
and, though the fluctuations were frequent, and in 
instances sharp, the tendency was downward, on 
very sensitive markets here and at Chicago. Up 
to Friday evening flour had fallen in New 
York 15@35c. per barrel; No. 2 red wheat, 34@ 
4c. on prompt and 44% @63¢c. per bushel on for- 
ward deliveries ; No. 2 corn, on the option list, 
34@ Mac. ; rye, 3@5c. ; and Canada barley, 2@3¢. 
per bushel. At Chicago the April option 
on wheat was the notable feature. Con- 
tracts for very large amounts on that option 
were represented as outstanding, and apprehen- 
sions as to difficulty in providing for contract 
requirements occasioned toward the close con- 
siderable uneasiness. Late on Thursday tele- 
grams were received in New York to the effect 
that a special committee had been appointed by 
the Chicago Board of Trade to determine a price 
on the April option, up to which margins could 
be demanded, but not beyond the-limit. These 
telegrams stimulated realizations here, causing a 
sharp break in values. At the current quota- 
tions speculative trading in the New York 
market was fairly active through the week— 
quite brisk on Friday; while for export and 
home use the demand for the leading kinds 
was, to a moderate aggregate, developing most 
satisfactorily in the export interest near the 
close, the purchases on Thursday for ship- 
ment having embraced quite respectable quan- 
tities of red wheat, graded and ungraded, and 
of suitable qualities of corn. Rye was taken to 
a moderate extent, chiefly for special deliveries 
in March, on export account. A freer movement 
was noted in barley, due partly to the more 
accommodating views of sellers. The favorable 
reports as to growing crops, foreign and domes- 
tic, have been adverse in their bearing on 
speculative interests. Oats were held to ex- 
ceptionally firm prices, through comparatively 
limited offerings, particularly for prompt deliv- 
ery, and a good demand, though near the 
close exhibiting decided weakness on options. 


The lower grades of corn—as more sought 
after by shippers, as well as on home 
trade account—hardened in price. Very lit- 
tle inquiry prevailed for any description of 
spring wheat, and the few bids made were much 
under the current asking figures. A small 
amount of ungraded spring wheat went to local 
millers. The further falling off in the visible 
supplies, as also in the aggregates of grain on 
passage from all sources for the United Kingdom 
and the continent, seemed to have been of little 
advantage to sellers and without much influence 
on export operations. Flour tended throughout 
to heaviness, and winter wheat product, as accu- 
mulating in stock, was pressed on the market. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 





: Preceding This week 

This week. Last week, week. last year. 

Flour, barrels ......... 131,800 126,000 77,550 110,000 
Wheat, bushels bc a eenip apie 527,000 309,000 = 302,000 
Corn, nee eeee 384,500 367,550 354,500 503,000 
RVC ee Me ero a on 6 3,800 18,850 14,300 18,900 
Oats, dae Panto r 150,600 219,500 227,000 385,100 
Peas, Se arsaieb sine 19,350 13,450 8,000 aly ais 
Malt, Ser oueae 1,000 7) 51,200 ee 
Barley, ie eee se 71,000 7,000 70,000 76,000 


Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 46,375 barrels, against 
44,300 barrels the preceding week; and of wheat, 
35,000 bushels; of corn, 22,000 bushels; of 
peas, 34,500 bushels; of rye, 500 bushels, and 
of barley, 19,500 bushels. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 





This ent Last week. week. last year. 

Flour, barrels ....... 80,500 2,750 250" 5,000 

Wheat, bushels Wecsce "ZkiBcco 28,262,0c0 mecvanoce 6,142,000 

ONEMF aimee Beuccs os 2 000 8,231, 000 5,938, 000 =. 2,078,000 

Rve, Fe kc ne 7,500 22,000 17,500 

Oats PTR ise ae es 2,005,000 2,003,000 ‘1,227,000 

Barley, Bt OT 151,000 51,000 42,000 35,000 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 

Prompt deliveries, Hebei 

bushels. bushels, 

Wheat—Week ending February 24..... 911,000 16,8c8,000 

Prececing week........ + 1,590,000 26,672,000 

This week last year... + 1£,464,000 4,768,000 

Corn — Week ending February 24..... 52,000 3,094,000 

Preceding week. .........2.... 7,000 7,384,000 

This week last year........... 706,000 1,372,000 

Oats — Week ending February 24..... 436,000 1,069,000 

Preceding week... <2... 0.00000 585,000 1,420,000 

This week last year........... 359,000 870,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week, Last week, week. last year. 
Flour, barrels...... 99,700 67,000 79,400 93,000 
Cornmeal, coat ee i 1,710 614 2,600 
Wheat, bushels. . 582,750 425,000 312,100 45 L ,000 
Corn, ie 392,650 507,300 302,200 3 8,000 
Rye, ye a Ae Se 22,500 25,426 16,000 
Peas, Gis ie 14,900 10,700 1,143 1,800 
Oats Sade 400 8,600 BI50 4) sexeetin 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 5!4d., Glasgow 54d. and Ant- 
werp 8d. per bushel, and on charter contracts for 
Cork and orders, average sail carriers, 4s. 104d. 
@5s. per quarter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 


February 17. 


February 24. 
$4.10 @4.75 


Wheat flour, superfine, per bbl. Te @4.50 
5 











ship. extra, ‘ 4-75 @5.40 @5.25 

iad «trace cided ve 5.45 @6.35 5.35 @6.10 

as “family X ss 6.40 @8.50 6.15 @8.50 

42 *« Minn. clear, ss -99 @7.02 4.65 @6.75 

cs 2D MT atratt oes @7-59 e735 @7.25 

: qe at’nt, 50 @8.75 35 @8.75 

vd il cityx Win ae 6.60 @6.80 eH @6.70 

f “ cityXS. ees ‘s 6.90 @7.25 6.75 @7.15 

- ENO; 2ixigeon s 2.75 @4.00 2.75 @3.85 

Rye flour, supertine, ses 4:49 @4.90 4.25 @4.70 

Cornmeal, per bbl 7S. Aieaes cee 3.15 @3.75 3.15 @3.75 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bush, be @ —_ 1.33 @1.34% 
“No. 2 red, @1.36% 1.30% @1.32% 

ne ING. a ted, 1 He Z ‘Bu@r 30 Y%@1.25 

“No: 7 white, aS 1.30 @1.31% 1. rae @1.29 

ee NONZ spring, ‘ WY 1.27. @1.36 1.25 @1.33 

“«_No. 3 spring, 1.20 @1,26 iG S a 25 
Corn, No. 2, per bush....... s 6714@ 693% 6 6834 
i Cora Fay gk Sa POP Pane @ — ‘ete 0554 

«steam mixed, per bush Biatalare — @ 6% 68 

£64 N YY: yellow, yotiiew sae 272" QZ = @ 2% 
“No. 2 white, Sey scaboa 76 @.7 — @.77% 

Barley, State per bush........ -90 @I.10 -99 @I.10 

Canada, ae ae clases 1.08 @1.17 1.05 @1.14 

Rye, per Bush py pects aac: 388 @. -83, a Ae 

Oats, No. 2 white, per bush. 5so4n@ 52 52 

Nora; per bushi.;s.. cc eccls. 49'44@ .51 %e Le 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, FEB, 24. 
March April, May. Fune. Fuly. 


No. pe gate $126.14 bid 





No. 2red wheat t 38 1.33% I. 32 if 247 | Aa 
No. 2 corn. 6634 8 
No. 2oats.. 49 % — — 





COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 


NEW Yor. ya 
‘ov. 30, ws 5 Feb, 23, Feb, 2 
1881. 1882. 1881. z 
Wheat, No. 1 white, per bush.. a Sr, 38 ay. on $1.30 Sr. 16% 
«« “No. 2 red, See eo 1.43% 1.33 1.18 
«No. 2 Mil. spring ‘ Se ome clef unas be eats) i. 1.18 
Corn, No. 2 wens 095 oy 57% 
Rye, prime ce 1.00 ‘ 92 1.03 
Oats, No. 2, as 49 50% tou 44% 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MARCH OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
a abel a aa 
‘ov. 11, Dec. 30, Fei » Feb. 25, 
1881. 1881. 1882. a 1881. 3 
Wheat, No, 2 red, per bush.. Ber, 54 $1.47 $1.33 Sr.18 
Wheat, No. 1 white =_ 1.30 bid 1.16 
Corn, No. 2: cf +753 73% .671% 56% 
Oats, No. 2, m 52} 5I . 50% 44 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 





Latest Preceding Ayear Two years 
returns. week. ago. ago, 
Wheat, bushels... 031,272 4,338,684 3,210,105 5468, 93 
sag 45 9244, 100 3785 624 »624 — 1,205,99) 420,659 
Barley,“ mt Se ign e 7 
’ ’ 72 230,297 507, 2: 
os : 437,261 436,646 373ngtt 32078 
Peas, 7177 7,559 15,882 16,275 


In the hoard of wheat in warehouse and rail- 
way lighters at the port of New York a reduction 
is thus indicated of 307,412 bushels, and in that 
of corn of 514,524 bushels, while in that of oats 
a slight decrease is noted. 














































» 


Of the prominent grades of grain in store at 
this port the following is a comparative exhibi b 


This week. Last week, 
606, 





No. 2 red wheat, bushels, 

No. 3 red wheat, 30,850 

= I white wheat, “ Bnet ee 
0. 2 corn, sf 1 1 

No. 2 oats, Ss e ores 61, 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF W! HEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC POR . 





_Feb.18, Feb. 11, Feb.4, Feb. 20, 
1882. 1882. 1882. «1881. 
Wheat, besbetes 7/035,150 7,467,200 7,457,700 6, 274 
Corn, “.. 5,487,250 5, 130,ICO 2,2! 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN, one ib 
Lutes slips Corre: 
ates, wee week 
18,1 
17, 
dose 
Il qi di 00 
2,671, - 3,082, . 


of wheat of 333,683 bushels; in that of co 
672,522 bushels, and in that of oats of 121, 
bushels. a 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORT 5. 





Preceding Co 
- reeks Past week. week, week 
OUL, (DALTCIS ccna dale sie teres I 1 

Wheat, bushels pc Brace 

Corn, 1,680,500 2, 393,800 

Rye, — 51,100 ype 
Barley, ia 274,700 - ae 

Oats, 559,700 734,300 


In all the items a further decrease is ha 
shown for the week—in wheat of 193,900 bus 
els, in corn of 613,300 bushels, and in oats of 
174,600 bushels. ae 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS, 


Blour, barrels? sock caevate see 
Wheat, bushels. . 

Corn, 

Rye, oe 

Barley, ‘“ 

Oats, hit 


An increase is thus again indicated in the 
forward movement of flour of 5,200 barrels, 
with a decrease in nearly all other instances 
in wheat of 120,150 bushels, in corn of 272,9 
bushels, and in oats of 127,100 bushels. 
BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE AT! AN 


SEABOARD, 
Flour,’ barrelsioJ.suoecs coven 
Wheat, bushels. 
Corn, ~ 
Rye, u 
Barley, st 
Oats, 


In the items of wheat, corn, oats and rye these 
figures show a decrease. The aggregate of flour: 


was much more liberal. pe 
+ ie 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO | 


—The United Kingdom. 











Flour, at, 
4 “a ss bushels. 
ast wee 21,15 
Preceding week. . By 600 peep vee by a 
Same week last ye: 108,350 wien - 
- The Continent,— 
Flour, 
barrels. bushels. 
Past week. suitvisslepes cana 11,200 
Preceding week....... 420 
Same week last year 7,100 





COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN si H 
— 18, '82, Feb. 20, 


Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... 17, 
On passage for the United Kingdom. 7s 
On passage for the continent o! Europe. 880, 





Grand total 
Previous week 


48,280,540 _ 49,067, 
50,274,223 51,367, 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT, 
Feb. 18,'82, Feb. 20 
bushels. b 
17,215,248 15,39 
000 i, 
40,000 


Visible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 
On passage for United Kingdom........ 
On passage for the contirient of Europe.. 


Grand total cccc--ac atte 


18,815,248 
Previous week ae 


20,427,770 





ings of which eerksucd very free, wiles ger 
ally evincing much eagerness to place suppl 
especially on the option list, leading toa fur 
important decline in prices. At the 
figures speculation was fairly active, 162, 
tierces western steam lard having been sold for 
forward delivery. Only a moderate movement 
of stock was noted to shippers and refiners. 
though near the close the export call was 1 
animated. Of western steam lard, for p 
delivery, 5,300 tierces were marketed at $ 
@1\1.02, closing at $10.50 for contract g 
against $11.02% a week ago, city steam 
ranging at $10.45@10.85, and leaving off a 
$10.45, on sales for the week of 1,070 tiara € 
refined lard about 3,850 tierces were repot 
sold, with continental brands closing at $ro, 
Mess pork found buyers only for prompt de 
ery, and to a limited extent, closing at $16.5 
$16.75 for old, and $17.50@$18 for new. 
meats yielded slightly, and closed tamely. , Middle 
were without movement here. Dresse h 
had a fair sale, and closed at 83/@87c. be 









































Western steam lard on the option list left off 
a February 24 thus: 
Fune 


Co April, Ma uly, Aug. 

; ¢ s ha” aes ‘id. vid 
This wee! wes 47 10.60 10.70 4) 10. 10,82 
week ago.. 11.0244 11.12% 11.20 11.2734 11.3214 11.35 
year ago.. 10.45 10.50 10.5274 10.55 10.574 10.65 


_ Options for the remainder of this year closed at 
$10.45 bid. 
Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
xtent of 13,864,350 pounds, against 20,118,000 
pounds same week in 1881, and since the close 
of October last 265,825,450 pounds, against 
3,771,130 pounds same time in the preceding 
acking season; also for the past week sending for- 
ard 2,999,150 pounds lard, and 3,058 barrels 
?p ork, against, in the same week last year, 

5,619,900 pounds lard, and 5,409 barrels pork. 

t week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
u id the continent comprised of lard only 4,776,800 
unds, against 11,848,900 pounds same week 
st year; of bacon, 9,498,200 pounds, against 
,178,230 pounds; and of pork, 5,527 barrels, 
nst 9,792 barrels same week in 1881. 


_ Beefand beef hams met with a moderate inquiry 
from shippers, and ruled steady. Tallow left off 
firmly at 81 @8-j;c. for prime, on a fair demand. 
Prime stearine stood at the close at 1034 @1Ic. ; 
oleomargarine stearine, 1o@10%c. per pound. 

: CEIPTS OF PROVISIONS AT NEW YORK FROM JAN.I TO DATE. 


: 1882, 
DUCRPACEANCH sae ccc c ceccrs cones sscnccees 40,800 
It meats, packages 217,600 
u packages Rear eminss a Ces a's ne 100 
f, packages. . ‘ese 

ter, packages. 128,000 
s k: 171,550 

MPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 
This week 
This week. Last week, last year. 
Pork, BOOMS ens stasis a waxes 5,386 4,092 5,000 
teef, tierces and barrels..... 2,383 1,546 2,000 
Bacon and + cS pounds... %6,127,904 8,200,000 12,665,000 
Lard, pounds *5,883,500 3,616,643 7,483,000 
BS. 77,850 72,825, 411,009 
1,999,650 1,315,512 1,447,700 
30,400 599,419 993,250 


= Partly on through freight account. 
_ EXPORT OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK JAN. I TO FEB. 22. 


1881. 1882. 
40,500 38.500 
oe 14,100 5,300 
« » IOI, 100, 500 65,322,100 
45,324,000 37,052,000 
3,335,800 793,400 
13,399,850 9,363, 100 


During the past week the cotton markets in 
America have been very steady in prices for spot 
ttons, but irregular for future deliveries. In 


e nd higher, but on Tuesday the bears again made 
raid on prices in New York, and followed it up 
) Wednesday in Liverpool, and forced them 
own about 30 points in New York and .4)d. in 
verpool. ‘They were assisted in their raid by 
the reports of a meeting of the spinners in north 
ancashire, who reported a series of resolutions, 
ying that, in consequence of lower prices and 
creasing stocks of goods, trade was bad, and 
erefore recommending a‘stoppage of all mills 
x two weeks during March. This would, if 
carried out, curtail the consumption of cotton 
about 120,000 bales, but from past experience 
milar meetings in Lancashire it may be 
fely asserted that no stoppage of mills will 
cur. Their trade is not as active or profitable 
it was before January, but is still fair, and it is 
ct that when spinners do stop their mills they 
do not advertise the fact to the world. The New 
j ork spot market has been fairly active, with a 
demand for export, but sales were restricted 
he high prices asked, as few holders will sell 
otations. On Friday the market was firm. 
e sales for the week have been, for export, 
86 bales; for consumption, 1,987 bales ; and 
peculation, 150 bales; total, 4,823 bales. 
deliveries on contract amount to 1,800 bales. 
e closing quotations of uplands in the New 
market and at the same date last year are 


To-day. Last year. 
8 15-16c. 8 5-15¢ 
10 5-16 9 15-16 
11 3-16 5B Z 
11% II 9-1' 
12 124% 
1336 137% 
.. cottons are quoted Kc. higher. Stained 


leave off, good ordinary at 8%c.; low 
ng, 10;c.; middling, 11>%c. 
Th 1e New York future market has been moder- 


“ — ‘oe "2 Te f= 
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advancing again on Friday. The market closed 
steady, and 6 points below last week’s closing 
prices. : 

The sales of the week sum up 729,800 bales, 
against 585,700 bales same week last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 





This week. Last week. Last year. 
Bebruatycvdereduases teu csiade s I1.53C. a es Tx.24¢ 
March... .. LEDER. BS 11.63 11.2 
April . 11.74 11.79 11.40 
May.. II.go 11.95 11.55 
June. 12.10 12.11 11.67 
July... 12,26 12,24 11.76 
August. 12.40 12.35 11.80 
September 11,96 11.89 11.37 





The southern markets have generally been 
very firm, with only a moderate business doing. 
They close steady. 

The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 





Week's sales. To-day. Last year, 
IVES EON careste ss sia eee aan 1,100 113¥c. 11\c, 
New iOneans. ocr cscpiemaces nye 25,000 117% 11 
Mobile. coarctation bi 3,050 my il 
SAVANNA Gs Keiemmedsie inden ente 9,500 11% 1% 
CHAGSSHOTT Aarmheis Saistoteaiatas elena 5,500 bo 674 115 


The Liverpool spot market has been fairly 
active, with a good demand from spinners. 
Quotations were adyanced yd. on Saturday, 
but were reduced again on Wednesday. At the 
close the market was steady, with a fair demand. 

The following were the latest quotations for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 


same date last year: 





To-day. Last year. 
Good ordinary A oo 5 13-16d. 
Low midéling... ana 6 3-16 
crete cin donealenitte nce Jeaacdeane ¢ ?- 16 63% 


New Orleans cotton is quoted ;d. above 
uplands. 

Sales for the week were 56,000 bales (of which 
42,000 were American). The spinners took, in- 
cluding forwarded, 57,200 bales. Stock in port 
is 742,000 bales (of which 526,000 are American), 
against 713,000 bales (of which 556,000 were 
American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
381,000 bales (of which 209,000 are American), 
against 394,000 bales (of which 326,000 were 
American) last year. 

The Liverpool future market has been very 
active, with frequent fluctuations. On Saturday, 
Monday and Tuesday the market was firm, and 
advanced about #;d., but on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday it was weaker, and all the advance 
was lost. It closed steady on Friday. 


QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 





DELIVERY. 
To-day. Last year. 

Plebmanyise os. plac charietieciveide celal. we 6 7-16d. 6 13-32d. 
February-March. .. 67-16 6 13-32 
March-April........ - 67-16 67-1 
April-May... escvdectss«s 6% 6 15-32 

ayeyurne Site dee. 6 19-32 6 9-16 
dene y. SaCRORRCOL ON . 6 21-32 6 19-32 
July-August 6 11-16 654 


The Manchester market has been quiet, with a 
moderate business, at unchanged prices, during 
the week, but is a shade easier at the close. 

MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82. 


For the For the Last 
week, season, year. 
REGEIOUS eae peineacaan< -Rieerciaslas © 59,41 3,970, 845, 4,486,830 
Exports to Great Britain........ 62, 13) 1,425,733 1, 212,74 
Sf continent ®.. 32... 0 or. 15,937 795,301 1,061,821 
Sala hone Bec noserceccbe cote tine. UCrcoe 4,289 868,941 


The total receipts to date show a decrease of 
515,985 bales, compared with the receipts of last 
year to the same date. The total at each port is 
as follows, compared with the same date last 
year: 





This year. Last year. 
New Orleans, bales 1,058,865 1,153,142 
carer ess Mian ohare 
Savannah, a a ree eee Paitin 
Charleston, 2 +» 444,351 532,710 
Yimin, eet 
Other ports, <s ; 20/788 ares 





The dry goods market at New York for the 
past week has been fairly satisfactory, when it is 
taken into consideration that it was a short week 
on account of the holiday, and Tuesday’s inclement 
weather. In the earlier part of the week business 
was not very brisk, but toward the close trade 
brightened up, and the seven days’ business was 
finished much better than at first anticipated. A 
more buoyant feeling prevails among buyers. 
Cottons have been fairly active, the better grades 
being most in demand and well sold up, the 
stock left on hand comprising low and mediums. 
Prints and printing cloths have moved slowly 
and heavily, and the demand has been somewhat 
irregular, the best grades being generally selected. 
The business done in woolen goods has been 
more active than in any other line, and amounted 
to good proportions. Some good sales were 
made for immediate delivery, in addition to 








the placing of large orders for future shipment. 
In silks, satins, velvets and dress goods the 
volume of business done was only moderate. 
Some large parcels of this class of goods are to 
be offered at auction next week. This, no doubt, 
lessened the demand. The importations for the 
week are as follows: 


No. of packages. Value 
Total imports for the week...........°. 50,23 $4, 190,820 
Total imports for previous week... ... 9,651 2,970,535 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, 
POR PASE Weekes: asispensins alesiclcies. 31,155 4,172,045 
Total amount of Gry goods, duty paid, 
PROVES WOOK cciiss cans cupaas 3 sys 11,404 3,170,476 


The immense increase in the number of pack- 
ages imported this week over the previous week 
was owing to a large consignment of 32,000 
packages of matting. 





St BUI AE ANI) [iN- 
DUSTRIAL IREPORTS: 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and eeueery of the 
country during the past week. 

EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: Some branches of trade 
have experienced little improvement, but busi- 
ness generally is quiet. The heavy snows 
impede the movement of goods. 
turing industries are prospering, and a good 
season’s business is anticipated. 
true of the fishing interest. 


The manufac- 


The same is 


from Boston, Mass.: The great fire at Haver- 
hill has caused some talk in the leather trade, 
but it is not believed that serious results will 
follow. 
covered with insurance, judiciously placed in 
good companies and well scattered. Very few 
failures in Haverhill are expected. The dry 
goods trade is fair, and collections are good. The 
west is buying carefully, under the influence of 
a moderate winter’s trade thus far. 

There has been a decided increase in shipments 
of boots and shoes over last week, but for the 
corresponding time last year there is a decrease. 
Total shipments for the week to places outside of 
New England have been 52,328 cases, against 
58,582 cases during the same week last year. 
The total shipments since January I are 324,- 
412 cases, against 348,139 cases same time 
last year. The following is the number of cases 
shipped to some of the principal points during 
the week: Chicago, 5,695; New York city, 3,097; 
Cincinnati, 3,031; St. Louis, 2,978; Baltimore, 
2,714; San Francisco, 2,320; Philadelphia, 1,894; 
Toledo, 1,450; Memphis, 1,348; Detroit, 1,193; 
Milwaukee, 1,006; New Orleans, 983; Kansas 
City, 960; Louisville, 897; Pittsburgh, 857; 
Richmond, 790; Cleveland, 811; St. Paul, 746; 
Galveston, 696; Buffalo, 695; St. Joseph, 597; 
Rochester, 516. 


As arule, the manufacturers were well 


From Providence, R. /.: The print cloth 
market is quiet, with a demand for extras at 
334¢c., which sellers are not disposed to accept. 
The amount of sales is light. Prices are nominal, 
being quoted at 33(@3}%c. for 64x64s, and 3;4c. 
for 56x60s. The number of pieces on hand is 
about the same’as last week, and will not fall far 
short of 270,000. The cotton market is quiet, 
with light demand. Amount of sales is medium. 
Middling uplands are quoted at 12c. and middling 
gulfs at 124%c. Stock on hand is from 6,000 to 
8,000 bales. Dealers are looking for a better 
market later. 


From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth 
market is steady; 64s are quoted at 33(c. and 
56x60s at 3/;c. Sales are not far from 10,000 
pieces per day. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: General trade is fair, 
but not active. Dry goods men complain of 
backward demand for spring goods, and some 
trouble with southern collections. Western and 
middle state settlements are reported prompt in 
all departments. Prints and low class staple 
cottons are especially dull, and favor buyers. 
High grade cottons are firm. Fall woolens are 
fairly active, and sold well ahead. The grains 
are dull, the collapse of the speculative boom in 
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wheat unsettling and depressing prices, without 
influencing much increase in export demand. 


Ocean freight room is very scarce. Flour is 
25c. per barrel lower, and buyers move 
cautiously. Wool is steady, but demand is 


limited to manufacturers’ 
ments. Cotton drags heavily. Textile 
however, are fully employed. Farm products 
are quieter. Heavy arrivals of foreign beans and 
potatoes check the sale of domestic growths, par- 
South- 
ern green truck is beginning to come forward 
more freely. 


immediate require- 
mills, 


ticularly of medium qualities of potatoes. 


Fine butter is scarce, and the high 
cost checks trade and diverts a large share of the 
demand to suene and oleomargarine, in which a 
brisk business is doing at relatively low prices. 
Provisions are only in jobbing demand, and hog 
products have sharply declined within the week, 
but closed steadier. Coffee is more active and 


firmer. Refined sugars are in fair demand. Raws 
are quiet, but sold up close to receipt. Foreign 


boiling molasses is in better demand and firm. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: General trade continues 
fair for the season, and a good spring trade is 
anticipated. The demand for bar iron is good, 
Muck 
bar is quoted firm at $45.50@$46 per ton, cash. 
The demand has fallen off considerably. The 
pig iron market is in a healthful condition, 
though the present demand is yery moderate 
and the supply extremely light. 
unchanged and firm. This is the dull month of 
the year for nails, though during the past few 
days there has been considerable inquiry. Stocks 
are not accumulating either here or at Wheeling. 
Window glass has been quiet since the last 
advance; the bottle factories are doing a good 
business, without 
chimneys are quiet. 
is rather light, and not up to the expectations of 
the trade. Money is in fair demand. Banks are 
pretty well loaned up. 


and all mills are running on full time. 


Prices are 


anxiety for new orders; 


The demand for tableware 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: Owing to continued 
bad weather and bad roads, general trade has 
been only fair. A heavy snowstorm now pre- 
vails, which, if followed by frost for any length 
of time, insure an 
merchandise, as well 
ments. 


will active demand for 
as more prompt settle- 
The demand for iron continues good, 
without change in the prices quoted in January. 
Buyers are moving cautiously, apparently antici- 
The 
demand upon city banks for loans is active, and 
the supply ample. 


pating some weakening in the market. 


Ohio: The demand for 
General business has been very 
much disturbed by the floods, which have virtually 
stopped the movement of freight both by rail- 


From 
money is good. 


Cincinnati, 


road and river, and have suspended operations in 
a large number of manufacturing establishments. 
Dry goods are very dull. Groceries are slow in 
Provisions are easier, but holders 
are firm on account of the light stock. 


firm and higher, and wheat also. Corn is dull, but 


movement. 
Flour is 


trade is restricted, owing to the stoppage of trains 
and the closing of distilleries. 
in fairly active demand. Pig iron is light, but 
prices are firm, 4nd manufactured iron is in good 
Hogs are firm, owing to light 
Damage by floods to farmers is lighter 


Other grains are 


demand and firm. 
receipts. 
than it would have been at almost any other 
season of the year. 


from Toledo, Ohio: General trade is suffering 
very much from the recent storm and rgin. The 
grain market is dull, and prices rule lower. The 


money market is easy. 


From Chicago, Il... Notwithstanding the un- 
favorable weather, there has been an increased 
activity in dry goods, millinery “and groceries. 
The sales so far in February are very much 
larger than for the same time last year, and in 
excess of February sales in any previous year. 
In grain there is a feeling that the market is 
being worked by the weather speculators, and 
the majority of small operators have withdrawn 


or are awaiting developments. Wheat has ad- 
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vanced, under the manipulation of speculators, 
10@i2c. within the 4@5¢. 
The shipments of wheat have been unusually 
light, in amount 
not half as large as at this date last year. 
The receipts for the week were 68,294 barrels of 
flour, 100,253 bushels of wheat, 420,631 bushels 
of corn, 168,243 bushels of oats, and 95,898 
bushels of barley. The shipments were 79,470 
barrels of flour, 45,851 bushels of wheat, 656,085 
bushels of corn, 184,435 bushels of oats, and 


week, and corn 


and the grain in store is 


56,171 bushels of barley. There is a good 
demand for money. ‘The clearings were $33,- 
793,947- 





From Peoria, fil. : The sudden cold weather is 
acceptable to all lines of trade, and they are all 
fairly active. The recent 
floods do not affect the trade of the country in 


this vicinity. 


Collections are good. 





From Detroit, Mich.: 
groceries, drugs and hardware fully equals last 


Trade in dry goods, 


week’s, which was good for this time of year. 
The weather has been changeable, causing poor 
roads in the interior, to the detriment of certain 
lines. The movement of wheat from first hands 
is steady, but less than a year ago, averaging 
Dairy products are quiet, 
with choice scarce on change. 


20 per cent. less. 
Collections in 
some instances are suffering. The lumber trade 
is unprecedented, commands large prices and is 
firm, with stocks depleted. All grades sell 
readily. 


interest are unchanged. 


Rates on New York exchange and 





From Evansville, Ind.: 
dull, owing in a great measure to the state of the 


Trade is exceedingly 


river, which is higher than it has been for years. 
The lowlands are all overflowed. Money con- 


tinues close, with good demand. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade has been dull 
the past week, attributable largely to the unsettled 
weather, bad country roads, and the interference 
of water in the railway shipment. Very few 
orders have been received in any line of trade. 
Collections are slow, but the outlook is more en- 


couraging. 





From Louisville, Ky. : The floods, after dam- 
aging considerable property and impeding what 
little trade movement existed, are beginning to 
The weather 


Preparations for spring trade are being 


subside. has settled down clear 
and cold. 
entered into with caution. Jobbers are generally 
buying lightly, the unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and the tight money market having produced 
a very conservative feeling. Receipts of grain 
continue large, comparing favorably with last 
demand is still active. 


year. The southern 


Whiskies are well sustained. The suspension of 
the largest distillery is generally regarded as 
beneficial to the market by curtailing the produc- 
Leaf 


tobacco is steady, with receipts and sales very 


tion. Provisions are in good demand. 
heavy; offerings are only fair; the condition of 
sales so far this year are over 12,000 hogsheads. 
There has been an increased inquiry for cotton, 
and a fair business done, but at easy rates; 
The money market has 
become stringent, and the banks are confining 
their favors to regular customers. 


receipts continue light. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: 
The storm ruined much growing wheat on the 
low ground and washed it out badly on the 


The river is now falling. 


slopes. Cash wheat and futures responded to 
this news by advancing 3@4'%c. on Monday and 
Tuesday. On Thursday the grain market was 
depressed and falling. Railway transportation 
has been almost totally suspended for three days, 
and in consequence all lines of trade have been 
unnaturally dull. 


light. 


The banking business is quite 





From Kansas City, Mo.: Activity in spring 
trade continues, but is not yet general, owing to 
unfavorable weather. Collections are reported 
slow. Advices from the cattle 
ranges in western Kansas and neighboring states 


are that cattle have wintered well, and that the 


Money is easy. 


# > a a - 
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percentage of loss is trifling. There is no material 
change in local markets. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: There is no change 
in the tone or volume of banking business, which 
continues heavy and active. Money is active at 
7@8 per cent. The movement is light. Wheat 
is active at an advance of Ic. per bushel. Pro- 
visions are quiet and weak. General mercantile 
business is fair in activity and volume. Collec- 
tions are moderately good. 





CALIFORNIA. 
From San Francisco, Cal.: Business is steady, 
without special features. Wheat is uncertain at 
$1.62% per cental for No. 1 shipping. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The weather is now 
more favorable to business in general, which 
presents a fairly active appearance. Jobbers in 
millinery goods opened the spring trade late in 
the week, and are sanguine of a good season. 
They have laid in fair stocks, principally of straw 
goods and fine laces. Movements in breadstuffs, 
particularly grain, were rather limited, and the 
markets dull. The demand for slaughter leather 
in the rough is good, and dealings in heavy 
weights very active, while there is little inquiry 
for the lighter grades. Prices have not changed 
materially. The grocery trade is as good as at 
this time last year, and considerable activity is 
displayed in the coffee market, importers show- 
ing a disposition to withdraw their stocks. Cot- 
ton is a little heavy, and no sales of spot are 
known. There has been a more liberal offering of 
highwines, and the market is now easy. The 
demand in the iron market is steady, and prices 
firm. There has been a steady inquiry in the 
real estate market of late, and a number of con- 
tracts for new buildings at good rates is reported. 
Agents think rates will be better when spring 
weather sets in, and are of the opinion that much 
building will be done this summer. Good 
ground-rents are easily disposed of. ‘The money 
market is easy. 





From Norfolk, Va.; There is no change in the 
general outlook. Business is fairly active. Cot- 
ton receipts continue to grow smaller, and the 
market has weakened. Mercantile collections 


are fair. Money is easy. 





From Richmond, Va.: There seems to be a 
decided improvement in business here over last 
week. Orders for goods from country dealers 
are coming in rapidly, and merchants are quite 
active. Collections are improving, and are now 
quoted very fair. 


From Wilmington, N. C.:' The weather is 
changeable now, and coal and cotton is inactive, 
with increased receipts. Spirits of turpentine are 
steady, at an advance. Rosin, tar and crude 
turpentine are firmer. Provisions are brisk. 
Grain is quiet, and timber, lumber and shingles 
higher. Freight, foreign tonnage, is wanted; 
coastwise is active. Retail trade is fair. 





From Charleston, S.C.: This being the last 
week of the agricultural fair, the city has been 
visited by quite a large crowd from the interior. 
Jobbers report a very fair trade. Provision and 
corn dealers have more than they can attend to. 
The cotton market is still unsettled. The weather 
is cool and clear, and the money market is easy. 





In all branches of trade 
it has been exceedingly quiet. No general im- 
provement has been made in collections, Thurs- 
day morning cotton opened with a general and 
The offerings are small, and the 
demand in excess of the supply. All sales made 
here were at full quotations for scant grades. 
Naval stores are quiet, but firm for rosins. Spirits 
of turpentine are quiet at 49c. 


From Savannah, Ga.: 


active demand. 





From Augusta, Ga.’ For the past week trade 
in commercial lines has been quiet, the only ex- 
citement being in cotton futures and railroad 
securities. The recent decline in both has been 
a severe blow to some. The weather now is 


clear; if it continues, trade will revive. Money 


matters are tight. 


From New Orleans, La.: The festivities 
of the Mardi Gras are all over, and visitors 
are disappearing. The city is settling down to 
its normal condition. The overflows of the 
Mississippi above Vicksburg, and the appre- 
hensions entertained for the lower portion of 
north Louisiana, are not conducive to much 
improvement in any branch of trade, and the 
present gloomy outlook causes apprehension for 
the future of the cotton and sugar crops. A 
rapid falling of the water would avert further 
extension of disaster, and is eagerly looked for. 
Receipts of cotton and sugar are light. The 
financial market is quiet, and stocks inactive. 
New York bank sight, $2 premium. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: General trade has 
shown but little improvement the past week. 
Country merchants are backward in placing spring 
orders, while cotton factors are inquiring closely 
as to the solvency of applicants for credit before 
making arrangements to advance supplies during 
the coming summer. Cotton receipts and sales 
are light, and bankers report a good demand for 
money. ‘The overflow is doing much damage, 
and will retard farm work, it is estimated, fully 
five weeks. Collections are dull. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: There is nothing of 
special interest to note in the jobbing trade. A 
fair share of orders are being received from the 
south, and, should the fine weather continue, we 
may expect a brisk trade in all departments. The 
local cotton market has been quiet, but with 
increased sales over last week. Receipts for the 
week are 440 bales; sales, 790 bales. Wheat is 
active, choice being quoted at $1.45. Flour is in 
good demand, but a shade lower. Cattle receipts 
are light, with firm prices for the better grades, 
which readily bring outside prices. There is no 
change worthy of note in the horse and mule 
market. Money continues in good demand. 





LATE MAILS. 

Dayton, Ohio, February 21.—The merchants of 
this city are enduring the customary dull trade of 
the present month. The heavy rains have in- 
creased the dullness very considerably, too; and 
there is now almost a literal mud blockade in 
the surrounding country. The provision market 
is steady, and good prices rule the day. Most of 
the tobacco and pork merchants are still holding 
their stocks for higher prices. A large amount 
of building is anticipated for the coming season, 
and, as prices are good, contractors are contented. 





From Winnipeg, Man.: Mild weather has 
prevailed here of late. Retail business has 
been fair. In wholesale several new houses 
recently opened report trade in excess of 
their expectations, and a brisk season is antici- 
pated in consequence of the immense amount of 
railway construction projected for the season and 
the enormous immigration expected. An early 
spring is confidently predicted, and the area to 
be placed under crop this season in Manitoba 
and the northwestern territories will be fully a 
third greater than last year. No fall wheat has 
been sown, its cultivation here being as yet 
problematical. Red Fife will be almost exclus- 
ively grown, as it commands the highest price, 
being especially adapted for the roller mills. 
The grain warehouses at this point and at Emer- 
son and Portage la Prairie being filled to their 
utmost capacity, shipments have commenced to 
Duluth, though they are rather retarded, owing 
to scarcity of cars. Building operations will be 
unprecedented this year, $6,000,000 being the 
estimated expenditure. Fully four thousand 
artisans will be required in addition to those 
now here, and wages are expected to rule high. 
The demand for money, especially speculative, 
has not been quite so acive as in the preceding 
week. Local banks are buying sterling at $4.82. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper.and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREE1’S, received yesterday ; 




















Prime com. nice chad 

paper, per cent, Te ake per ne ; 
Atlanta, Gay ties. sect one 8 @Io0 premium. idan 
Augusta, Ga...........0. 8 @ premium, 7 
Baltimore, —_— «. 54@ 6 ‘ar@soc. premium. 
Boston, Mass.. @ 6 12!c. premium. 
Buffalo, N. Y¥............ PF @ 5% 17@25¢. premium. 
Burlington, Iowa......... @ I-10 premium. 
Charleston, S.C, - 8 @ premium, 
Chicago, Ill.. . 6 @8 & discount, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 6 @7 ‘ar. 
Cleveland, Ohio, F Z @ I-Io premium, 
Dayton, Ohio. . P @7 Ko 
Denver, Col.. -. Ipermo. \ premium, — 
Detroit, Mich .........5.. 7 @8 gue prem ; 
Evansville, Ind.......... 7 @8 Ape “5 
Galveston, Texas........ 8 @I0 @3f discount, nu 
Halifax, Nios, See 54@ 6 sheen = 
Indianapolis, Ind........ @7 
Kansas Cit Br . 8 @10 
Louisville, P @8 
Memphis, Ten 6 @8 
Milwaukee, 1 TO 
Minneapolis, Min + @Io 
Montreal, Quebec.. t i @7 
Nashville, (oy psedeane 8 @ 
New Haven, Conn. ...... 6 @ 
New Orleans, Lasers 6 @9 2 premium. 
Norfotk, Vascus feuecesc. 6 @9 O% premium, — 
Omaha, Neb ice ces cons Io @ $1 premium. 
Peoria, Ul. saee.s - 7.@8 t1opremium, 
Philadelphia, ute + 54%@6 _ 1-20to par. pe 
Pittsburgh, 6 @7 _ Par. , of 
Portland, Me, 6 @ ge premium, : : 
Providence, Re 54@ 6 de as *- 
Richmond, Va..... 2 186e@ 4 premium, -owi@ Ain 
San Francisco, More rer 6 @8 remium. . i 
Savannah, Ga.......ee0es @ Re premium, — 
St) Louis; Mow ie stheerntae 8 @ $1 discount. 
St. Paul, Minn.......... 8 @10 % discount. 
Toledo, Ohio... .<.s cers 6 @7 1-10 discount, 
Toronto, Ont...... SHA Ce ( premium, 
Wilmington, N.C. 6 @8 ‘ar. 
Winnipeg, Man.. 7 @8 % premium. 
New York City.. 5 @6 



























































A LONDON OPINION ON CHINE. 
IMMIGRATION. . 


The following is taken from a late num 
the Pall Mall Gazette: ‘*The United S 
Senate has just done rather a strong thing. — 
Foreign Relations Committee—usually one 


politicians—has reported a bill. entirely prohib 
ing Chinese immigration for twenty years. On ‘® 
merchants, teachers, students, travelers, Chin 


from the Chinese government, which mus’ 
indorsed by the American consul at the shippin ; 
port. Such a measure was not unexpected. Ii 
is another illustration of the little esteem of 
democracies for the science which thrives, most 
just now in the starry spaces round Jupiter and 
Saturn. That the prohibition of cheap an 
efficient labor is an economic mistake is cle 
But, if cheap labor means a deterioration of 
standard of living, we may certainly pay too 
dearly for it; and, if democracies perceive thi 
so much the better for the future of civilization. 
The first shipload of Chinese immigrants that 
should be seen sailing up the Thames would 
the signal for an agitation for legislative pr 
hibition in this country, which would gro 
strength as the shiploads followed one anoth 
and we should soon see at Westminster a bill 
strong as that which gives us a faint economic 
shock at Washington.” 7 


MEXICO’'S MEN OF BUSINESS. 


The following is taken from an interesti 
article in the February number of Ha 
Magazine: ‘It is perhaps thought 
work of improvement in Mexico is to be e 
by foreigners entirely, the Mexican rem ail 
passive; and alowsng everything to be do 


which the business of the country sleendail 
to be in the hands of foreigners. The ban! 
and manufacturers are English. Germa 
trol hardware and ‘fancy goods.’ 
Italians keep the hotels and restaurants. 
Spaniards have groceries and pawnshops, 
deal in the products of the country. They 
a somewhat Jewish reputation for thrift. 
are enterprising, too, as administrators 
haciendas, often marrying the propriet. 
daughters, and possessing themselves in 
own right of the properties to which they 
accredited as agents. Whether it be due 
rivalry in shrewdness or not, it is worth 
that there are very few Jews i in Mexico. F 


an employé, or, if rich, draws his revenues fi 

. . . . « ¢ » 
his haciendas—which in many cases he n 
sees—where his money is made for him. Th 


on which the peasants live in semi-se: 
Small farms are scarcely known.” | 
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IOWA. 


INDIANOLA,—E. Austin, grocer and boots and shoes, has 
failed. Liabilities $800 ; assets $600. 

INDIANOLA.—Charles Noble, grocer, has failed. 

RUTHVEN STATION.—Charles W. Hastings, general 
store, has assigned. Liabilities $4,000; assets $3,460. 

SIOUX RAPIDS,—Henry Jacobson, general store, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $9,300; assets $4,500; preferred claims 
$3,300, He is offering to compromise at 25 cents, 


KANSAS. i 


GREAT BEND.—H. M. Kline, dry goods and grocer, has 
assigned. He carried a stock of $3,000. 

HAVENSVILLE.—J, B, Atrill, hardware, has assigned to 
avoid attachment. 

PARSONS.—L. C. Hall, 
signed. 

VINING.—H, R. Matteson, general store, has sold out to 


ERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 












oy 


‘There were 45 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease of 37 from 
the preceding week, and a decrease of 5 compared with the 
corresponding week of last year. The largest decrease is in 
the south and west. While the number of failures is much less, 
their i importance has been greater and liabilities larger. They 
embrace such firms and institutions as the Merchants’ Bank of 
Watertown, N. Y.; the Citizens’ Bank of Georgetown, IIl.; the 
Newcomb-Buchanan Distilling Company of Louisville, Ky.; 
Herman Batzer & Brother, wholesale wine merchants, and 
inton H, Smith & Co., manufacturers of collars, New 


agricultural implements, has as- 
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Tork ; E. L. Prussing & Co., vinegar manufacturers, and F. A. 
‘b 


gland states 17, a decrease of 6; southern states 30, a 


5s In the principal trades they were as follows: 


- ‘A butchers 2, 





a 
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ALABAMA. 
ELKMONT. —Daly & McWilliams, general store, have failed. 


signed, 
JAMISON.—Charles Jones, saloon, has failed and sold out. 


ARKANSAS. 
CEDARVILLE .—A. Y. Hayes, general store, has assigned. 
ities $1,500 ; assets $500. 


CALIFORNIA. 


in insolvency. 
0 )AKLAND, —Edwin A. Head, panne etc., has poripromised! 


as filed a petition in insolvency, 
ne out of business. Liabilities $4,000 ; assets $500. 


aon in insolvency. Liabilities $10,000 ; assets about $6,000. 


COLORADO. 
_ PUEBLO.—The Herdic Chariot Company has assigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 


assigned to George Hall. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
~~ VASHINGTON. —W. E. Clapp, dry goods, has assigned. 


sional printer. 
GEORGIA. 


BUTLER.—J. Bullock & Son, general store, have failed. 
y began January 3, 1881, with $525 capital. 


compelled to sell most of his property. 

MADISON.—J. O. Torbet, grocer and confectioner, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 
PLEASANT HILL.—J. B. McDowell, general store, has 
failed, 
OIA.—J. D. Hunter, general store, has sold out, and is 
‘ering to compromise. 


ILLINOIS. 


_ CHICAGO. —J. F. Komp & Co., furniture, have assigned. 
J dgment for $502 was entered against them. 

CHICAGO.—E. L. Prussing & Co., vinegar manufacturers, 
ave been closed by the sheriff. The beainess was established 
y years ago by Charles G. E. Prussing, whose wife and 
ms have carried it on since 1874. They own the factory, 

ich, with machinery, cost $93,000, and was nearly clear. 
a very large business. 

ICAGO.—F. A. Waidner & Co,, wholesale dealers in 
goods, suspended on the 2oth inst., and their Crystal 
e refinery was closed on the 17th inst. on confession of judg- 
nent for $5,000 in favor of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
ey have a branch at Baltimore for oyster packing, and it is 
he failure grew out of trouble at that place. 
ILLE.—William F. Henderson & Co., commission 
hants, have been attached. Mr. Henderson was the cashier 
1e Citizens’ Bank of Georgetown, 

N.—John J. Hilden, boots and shoes, has assigned. 
bilities about $3,000 

ORGETOWN.—The Citizens’ Bank has suspended. It 
managed by the executors of E. Henderson, who died in 
larch last. Mr, Henderson was also in the grain business at 


ORIA.—Ellis & Bean, grocers, have compromised at 50 
-25 cents cash, and the balance in one and two years, 
C. W. Ellis succeeds. 

BYVILLE. —C, Offenhausen, grocer, has assigned, 


: INDIANA. 
RT WAYNE.—John Mathley, coal and wood, has failed. 

















Waidner & Co., wholesale dealers in canned goods, Chicago. 
; middle states had 43 failures, an increase of 4; New 


decrease ot 1g; western states 38, a decrease of 14; California 
and the territories 7, a decrease of 2; Canada 8, a decrease of 
General 
tre S 29; grocers 18; manufactures 12; dry goods 9g; liquors 
2 Tee 7; jewelers 6; produce and provisions 5; hardware 
; shoes 4; grain 4; econ: and cigars 3; banks 2; furniture 


GAINESVILLE.—T. F. Ramage & Co., general store, have 


LAND.—Mrs. R. Cohen, cigars, etc., has filed a petition 


S. FRANCISCO.—David Gutman, commission merchant, 
N FRANCISCO.—T. Healy, restaurant, has failed and 


SAN FRANCISCO.—P, Kennedy, dry goods, has filed a peti- 


VERSAILLES.—Wade & Farnum, woolen manufacturers, 
} Liabilities said to be $23,000; 
inal assets $31,000. They were largely in debt to their em- 
ees, who have not been paid for over ten weeks, and Newell, 
Stearns & Co., of Boston, attached them for $2,025 on the 7th 


F VATERTOWN.—E. M. Smith, butcher, has assigned to F. 


He had been in business about four years, succeeding Moore & 
Cla ihe in See 1878, and is the son of A, M. Clapp, formerly the 


TONTON.—W. R. Respass, dry goods, has assigned. He 
reported to have lost heavily on cotton some months ago, and 





to Samuel Cross, 
claims $9,500, ' 


Matthews & Koontz, and has been attached for $140. 


KENTUCKY. 


LIBERTY.—H., W. Phillips, saddler, has failed. 

LOUISVILLE.—The Newcomb-Buchanan Company, dis- 
tillery and wholesale whiskies, assigned on the 2oth inst, to 
John M. Atherton, At the same time George C. Buchanan, the 
president, and Andrew Buchanan, secretary and treasurer, of the 
company, and who together own most of the stock, made indi- 
vidual assignments of their private property to the same 
assignee. The company is said to be the largest distiller of 
Bourbon whisky in the world, its daily capacity and product 
at present being 500 barrels. The concern is foremost among 
the manufactories of the city. As near as can be estimated at 
present, the liabilities are about $1,389,000, and the assets 
$2,212,000. ‘The failure is attributed to the stringency of the 
money market, which prevented the company obtaining the 
accommodation the business required. It is generally thought 
that the assets will prove sufficient to pay in full, The assets 
consist largely of unincumbered real estate, stock in the 
Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind., well-known brands of 
whisky, distillery property, etc. ‘The house has the sympathy 
of the entire community, The business was founded in 1824, 
and the present company was incorporated January 1, 1875, 
with a paid up capital of $500,000, succeeding Newcomb, 
Buchanan & Co., the Newcomb interest having been disposed 
of to the Messrs. Buchanan at the time of the reorganization. 
The company became embarrassed in February, 1878, but 
obtained an extension of two years, and paid off everything in 
full, with interest. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR.—W. B. Bridges, dry goods, is reported offering to 
compromise at 20 cents. 

BANGOR.—E, A. Buck & Co., boots and shoes, have 
arranged a settlement at 95 cents, in four, eight and twelve 
months, secured. 

BANGOR.—Gardner F, Danforth, jeweler, has failed, and is 
offering to compromise at 30 cents. Liabilities $4,000, 

GORHAM,—J, C. Summerside, general store, has settled at 
30 cents and gone out of business, 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE.—Application has been made to force R. W. 
L. Rasin & Co,, fertilizers, into insolvency. 
BEL AIR.—J. W. Anderson, general store, has assigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


ATHOL,—The Athol Foundry Company, H. C. Rawson, 
proprietor, has failed. He bought out J. A Calvin & Co. last 
July. 

BOSTON.—John B. Coe, jeweler, has filed a petition in insolv- 
ency. 

BOSTON.—Charles Dana & Co., provisions, will settle in 
insolvency, The unsecured liabilities are $152,925; assets 
$20,578, j 

BOSTON,.—Frank B, Finn & Co., grocers, show liabilities 
$1,971; assets $300. 

BOSTON.—David G. Pratt, commission, will settle in insolv- 
ency. Liabilities $1,765; assets nominal. 

BOSTON.—George L, Stopell, provisions, will settle in insolv- 
ency. Liabilities $2,804 ; assets nominal. 

BOSTON.—S. Winslow & Co., furniture, have received an 
extension on all claims over $100, giving unindorsed notes, paya- 
ble in three, six, nine, fourteen, seventeen and twenty months. 
The liabilities are reported at 10,000, and assets $15,000 in 
machinery and stock, 

CAMBRIDGE.—John C. Whittemore, provisions, who re- 
cently failed, owes $9,000 ; assets about $1,800. He will proba- 
bly pay about to cents. 

FRANKLIN,—F. B. Ray, shoddy manufacturer, has sus- 
pended and been attached. 

GEORGETOWN.—Little & Moulton, shoe manufacturers, 
have compromised at 35 cents. 

GROVELAND,—A. H. Parker, grocer, who recently failed, 
offers 25 cents. 

HAVERHILL.—Robert Dias, shoe manufacturer, is reported 
to have failed, and offers 20 cents. Liabilities about $2,200 

HAVERHILL.—Creditors of Joseph K, Harris, shoe manu- 
facturer, have filed a petition in insolvency against him. 

HOLYOKE,.—The Catholic Publishing Company has filed a 
petition in insolvency, 

LYNN.—At a meeting of the creditors of H. H. Hollis, shoe 
manufacturer, the committee reported liabilities $8,287; assets 
$3,705, and recommended accepting 35 cents. 

NORTHAMPTON.—F. A, Stockwell, grocer, has failed. 

PITTSFIELD.—The Pittsfield Paper Stock Company has 
been attached for $5,000 by the City National Bank of Spring- 
field. 

SPRINGFIELD,.—Dennis Nelan, furniture, has failed, and 
offers 25 cents. Liabilities $3,800, of which $2,000 is old indebt- 
edness to friends, who will wot trouble him unless he goes into 
insolvency. Assets nominally $1,300; actual about $400. 

SPRINGFIELD,—J. W. Tobin, cigar box manufacturer, 
sold out, and offers to compromise at 5cents. Liabilities about 
$1,500 ; no available assets, 


MICHIGAN. 


ALBION,—Foster & Gifford, general store, have failed. F. 
B, Farrington & Co. have taken the stock under a chattel mort- 


gage of $1,200. The actual assets are about $1,000. 


CENTREVILLE.—J. W. Spitzer, genera! store, has assigned 
Liabilities $13,000; assets $9,000; secured 
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FLINT.—George W. Oakes, clothing, 
Horace C. Spencer. 

MILLINGTON.—George W. Phelps, grocer, has failed. 

MONROE,.—J. A. Wagner, wagon maker, has failed. 


MINNESOTA. 


‘ROSEMOUNT.—O'Brien & Brice, general store, have as- 
signed to James Kennedy. 

SMITH LAKE,—John Olsen, hotel, has failed. 

WASECA.—E, C. Forbes, saloon, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 


has assigned to 


MISSISSIPPI. 


BROOKHAVEN.—R, B. Withers, general store, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $40,600; nominal assets $50,000; 
assets $15,000. He began in 1875, 

CORINTH.—F. H. Sanders & Brothers, general store, have 
failed, Liabilities $40,000, They had been in business since 
1867, and carried a large stock. 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS.—George H. Appel, general store, has 
failed, and sold out. Liabilities $12,900; assets $7,000. 

DUNCANSBY.—E. M. Carpenter & Co., general store, have 
failed, and gone out of business. 

DUNCANSBY.—Max Sommers, general store, has failed and 
gone out of business. 

HOLLY SPRINGS.—Miss Hannah Auerbach, general store, 
has assigned to Solomon Baer, 

OKOLONA.—W. M. Buchanan & Co., general store, have 
assigned, Liabilities $40,000, They were pressed on account of 
short crops and poor collections, having a large amount out- 
standing. They had been in business many years, and had a 
branch at Egypt. 

WATERFORD.—Cooper & Hardin, general store, have failed. 


MISSOURI. 
MACON CITY.—The liabilities of the Farmers’ & Traders’ 
Bank are $43,948 ; assets $46,948. 
MACON CITY.—The liabilities of the Macon Savings Bank, 
which recently suspended, are $243,126 ; nominal assets $278,487. 


NEBRASKA, 


STEELE CITY.—A. C. Campbell, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $1,600; assets $1,000, 


NEVADA. 


RENO.—D. Peyser, dry goods and clothing, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANDOVER,—J. T. Fellows, agent, general store, has been 
attached by several creditors, 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK.—Jacob J. Allen, grocer, has assigned, and is 
offering to compromise at 20 cents. Liabilities $4,800; actual 
assets $1,000, 
PENN GROVE.—Samuel S. Thompson, nurseryman, is re- 
ported to have failed. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN.—Thomas Gilbert, shoes, assigned on the 21st 
inst. to Joseph Talbot, with preferences for $2,000. 

BROOKLYN.—Henry B. Hallock, gents’ furnishing goods, 
has assigned to William M. Benedict, giving preferences for 
$1,000, 

BUFFALO.—Theodore H. Butler, books and stationery, who 
recently assigned, owes $6,213; nominal assets $5,750; actual 
assets $5,409. 

BUFFALO,—Rosenblatt & Brown, liquors, have assigned to 
Clifford Coe. 

BUFFALO.—Joseph E. Strauss, clothing, has assigned to 
Leopold Warner, with preferences for $1,096; nominal assets 
$1,500; actual assets $1,000. 

DUNKIRK.—E. P. Williams, dry goods, has assigned. 

ELLICOTTVILLE.—F. J. Hinman, grocer, who recently 
assigned, owes $2,500; assets about $1,500. 

ELMIRA.—L, H. Lenheim, cigar manufacturer, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

HORNELLSVILLE.—D. L. Burtis, hats and caps, has been 
closed by the sheriff ona judgment for $1,135 in favor of J. L. 
Burtis. 

LOCKPORT.—Edward Hart, merchant tailor, has assigned 
to Charles C, De Lude. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Laura Allendorf, jewelry, assigned on 
the 23d inst. to William J. Nicholson, giving preferences to 
Isidor Allendorf $1,100; R. Warchamski $880; Max Allendorf 
$1,500 ; total $3, 480. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Herman Batjer & Brother, wholesale 
wines and liquors, assigned on the 23d inst. to James McLean, 
giving preferences for $106,298, as follows: Estate of Mary A. 
Batjer $20,863 ; Harriet A. Batjer $24,871; Hayes & Poppele, of 
Boston, $4,382; Stoevesandt Brothers, Bremen, $9,040; J. 
Shroeder, Hamburg, $9,812; W. Lanahan & Son, Baltimore, 
$2,024; Cock, Reid & Pye, London, $1,130; Morgan Brothers, 
Port St. Mary, Spain, $1,896 ; Gotte & Zimmerman, Halterstact, 
Germany, $3,175; Metropolitan National Bank $25,610; a dis- 
counted note $3,490. The liabilities are reported at $00,000, a 
large part of which is on foreign account, and the assets are 
estimated at from $150,000 to $175,000. The firm had been in 
business twenty-five years, and had suffered some heavy losses 
by bad debts. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry C. Brooks, provisions, is 
reported to have failed, with liabilities of about $16,000. He had 
been in business nine years. His stock was sold out by the 
sheriff on the 24th inst., realizing about $1,000. _ 

NEW YORK CITY.—Judgment for $47,083 in favor of 
Thomas T, Buckley for money loaned has been entered against 
the Brooklyn Fibre Company. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Mary Dielman, survivor of C. F. Diel- 
man & Co., manufacturers of piano cases, assigned on the 21st 
inst. to Isaac I. Coles. Mr. Dielman died on January 14, and 
on February 11 the factory was burnt out, involving a large loss, 
the insurance being $40,000. The creditors offered to take the 
insurance money, pay the debts—about $40,ooo—and give Mrs. 
Dielman $5,000, but the offer was declined by her. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Joseph H. Drake, machinery supplies, 
assigned on the arst inst. to Thomas Morgan, with $grq prefer- 
ences. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Abel Easton, Turkish baths, assigned 
on the 24th inst. to Thomas C, Doremus, with preferences 

$13,816. F 

NEW YORK CITY.—John P. Gautter, jeweler, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, James Morgan, 


actual 











NEW YORK CITY.—Nathan Hyman, of Nathan Hyman & 
Co,, manufacturers of corsets, assigned on the 23d inst., with- 
out preference, to Henry Meyers. Mr, Hyman, in the assign- 
ment, alleges that his partner, Joseph Kunreuther, has 
absconded, and says he has taken considerable money, collected 
accounts for which he made no returns, neglected to pay bills, 
and suddenly disappeared on the 18th inst., and has not been 
seen since, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Arthur Lent, eggs, assigned on the 
20th inst. to Henry C. Bischoff, giving preferences for $650. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Leopold Masius, 
trimmings, show liabilities $6,226 ; nominal assets $2,889; actual 
assets $1,496. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Mestre & Dentz, shipping and com- 
mission, assigned on the 23d inst. to Henry W. Goodrich. The 
liabilities are about $20,000; actual assets about $11,000, 
Failure to obtain remittances from Cuba is ascribed as the 
cause of the suspension, ‘The creditors on the 24th inst, 
appointed a committee of three to investigate, and report a 
basis of compromise. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Clinton H. Smith, trading as Clinton H. 
Smith & Co., manufacturer of collars, etc., assigned on the 21st 
inst. to John G. Smith, of Smith, Churchill & 
preferences for $116,324, as follows: E.S, Coleman $7,773; F. 
H. Coleman $6,666; Smith, Churchill & Scribner $20,476; 
George P. Ide, Bruce & Co. $14,826; Brookfield Linen Com- 
pany $12,840; York Street Flax Spinning Company (Limited) 
$4,600 ; H. White $13,734; Whitin & Collins $2,000; Rappard, 
Boyd & Co. $2,746; Stanton Brothers $2,500; Lake Shore 
Banking Company $5,342; Gallup Novelty Works $1,500; 
Holmes & Ide $2,500; L. L. Munson $2,500; L. Wallenstein & 
Co. $2,000; Shaen & Fithin $4,600; Mrs. Howe $700; sev- 
eral others $9,000, The failure is attributed to the sudden stop- 
page, without notice, of banking facilities for accommodation 
by a bank at Dunkirk, which had previously granted accom- 
modations and honored drafts, the father-in-law of Mr, 
Smith having been its president up to a year ago, when he died. 
Drafts aggregating $10,000 went to protest at Dunkirk last 
week. The liabilities are between $135,000 and $145,000, and the 


& Scribner, giving 


nominal assets show a surplus of $30,000. There is a large 
stock of goods made up for the spring trade, and there are 
$40,000 outstanding accounts, All but one of the merchandise 
creditors were preferred. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Mutual Electric Light and Supply 
Company of the State of New York has become insolvent, 
and Timothy Hurley has been appointed receiver by the Supreme 
Court. The debts are $4,000, and assets about $1,200. It was 
incorporated October 24, 1881, with an authorized capital of 
$500,000. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Robert C, Allen assigned on the 21st 
inst, to W. H, Arnold. 

SCHENECTADY.—J. S. Campbell, dry goods, has assigned 
to R. C. Dorn. 

UTICA.—Robert Gammel & Son, saloon and bottlers, are 
advertised to be closed by the sheriff on a judgment for $878. 

WATERTOWN.—J. M. Carpenter, of Carpenter & Berge- 
vin, general store, has failed individually, the result of specula- 
tion in grain, and the firm have dissolved, Mr. Bergevin con- 
tinuing the business. Mr. Carpenter is said to owe the Mer- 
chants’ Bank $30,000, 

WATERTOWN.—The Merchants’ Bank suspended on the 
18th inst. The recent suspension of H. O, Kenyon & Co., of 
Chicago—H, O. Kenyon being a director of the bank—weak- 
ened public confidence, and depositors began withdrawing 
funds. The directors held a meeting, and decided to go into 
voluntary liquidation. The capital is $210,000, and deposits 
about $700,000, The assets a week previous were nearly 
$1,000,000. The Jefferson county funds, $100,000, and about 
$25,000 of city and school moneys, are on deposit, the county 
treasurer and city chamberlain and bondsmen being stoc‘k- 
holders of the bank. There were many depositors among small 
business concerns, The bank officials state that by close man- 
agement depositors will be paid in full. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ASHLAND.—J. A. Bracken & Co., general store, are reported 
to have assigned, but expect to pay in full. 


OHIO. 


GREENVILLE.—O. H. Smith, stoves, etc., has assigned to 
S. Dye. Liabilities $4,000; assets $2,800. 

MANSFIELD.—De Forest & Rhinehart, general store, who 
were recently closed by the sheriff, owe about $6,000; assets 
about $3,500; preferred claims $2,950. 

NORWALK.—H. O. Marsh, grocer, has failed. 
$2,300 ; assets $1,300. 

SALINEVILLE.—C, W. Starkey, grocer, has assigned to J. 
J. Kirk. Liabilities $650; assets about $300. 

VAN WERT.—H. L. Teubner, dry goods, is in the hands of 
the sheriff, and is offering to compromise. 

ZANESVILLE.—J. W. Ryan, merchant tailor, has assigned 
to J. S, Hollingsworth, 


Liabilities 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY CITY,—The Mail Publishing Company is 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

MEDWAY.—A. H. Pinkerton, butcher, has assigned to 
Thomas Donaldson, 

PARKER CITY.—P. M. 
hands of the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Frederick H, Andrews, commission 
grain, etc., has failed. Liabilities $5,800; available assets less 
than $2,000. Including real estate, however, he has more than 
sufficient to cover liabilities. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas Barnes, trading as Thomas 
Barnes & Co., manufacturer of lard oil, has become involved 
thr B. H, Haines & Co., and judgment for $6,963 in favor 
of J. L. Crew has been entered against him for money loaned. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Henry Genth, dry goods, has compro- 
mised at 50 cents, running twenty-one months from the Ist inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Execution for $135 has been entered 
against Jacob Rosenbush, tailor, but the sheriff found no prop- 
erty, as Mr. Rosenbush previously sold out to Jacob Mammosser. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Burns Blanket Company has as- 
signed to Thomas Grady and gone out of business. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Tiets, Sturger & Co., American Orna- 
mental Glass Works, had judgments recently entered against 
them for $8,130, and execution has been issued. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Walin & Co., wholesale and retail to- 
bacco and cigars, are advertised to be sold out by constable. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Central Passenger Railway Company 
is in the hands of the sheriff. 

PITTSBURGH.—Millard F. Willett, grocer, has assigned to 
J. H, Porte, 


Ramsey, flour and feed, is in the 
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TOWANDA.—M. L. Schneeberg, clothing, has been closed 
by the sheriff, on executions for $1,184. Liabilities $1,400; 
assets $1,300. 

WARREN.—A. J. Fouch, printer, has failed and left town. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PAWTUCKET.—Thomas McClelland, grocer, has assigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SPARTAN BURGH, —Ford & Lester, bakers, have failed. 
TENNESSEE. 

BROWNSVILLE.—Daniel Bond, hardware, has assigned to 
W. D. Taylor. 

CHATTANOOGA.—T, J. Shepard, jeweler, is reported to 
have been attached and left town. Liabilities about $1,000, 

HUMBOLDT.—Morgan & Son, grocers, have failed. Liabil- 
ities $1,200; assets, $goo, 

MEMPHIS.—R. Bertchy, jeweler, is offering to compromise 
at 25 cents. 

MEMPHIS.—Wells & Moffat, produce and commission, 
have suspended and been attached for $2,000. They recently 
claimed assets $16,728, and liabilities $3,995. 


TEXAS. 
SAN ANTONIO.—E. Marecheau & Co., general store, have 
been attached for $11,100, and other liabilities are about $7,000 


UTAH. 

SPRINGVILLE.—Samuel S. Allsworth & Co., general store, 

have assigned to Lyman S, Wood. 
VERMONT. 

CAVENDISH.—McTerry & Co., grocers, who recently failed, 
offer 33 1-3 cents. 

ST. ALBANS.—E. A. Skeels, butcher, who recently sus- 
pended, owes about $2,800, It is understood that the creditors 
will give him an extension, 


VIRGINIA. 

FREDERICKSBURG.—J. B. Ficklen & Sons, millers, have 
suspended, with liabilities reported at $139,000. The business 
was founced over fifty years ago, and was heretofore regarded 
as prosperous. The failure is attributed to losses on grain. 
They have assigned to St, George R. Fitzhugh as trustee. 

WISCONSIN. 

OSHKOSH.—Bigger & Co., general store, have assigned. 

OSHKOSH.—H. R. Enos, paper, who recently assigned, 
owes about $6,000; the stock is valued at $1,500. 

WONEWOC.—John Ausberg, boots and shoes and millinery, 
has failed. Liabilities $1,000; assets very small. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
CHARLOTTETOWN,.—Charles F. Harris, tinsmith, has 
given a bill of sale to his son, and left the country. He owes 
about $1,000. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

“‘DRUMBO.—Barr & Whitehead, cabinet makers, are offering 
to compromise at 70 cents, 

GUELPH.—Mrs. Pass, millinery, is offering to compromise 
at 4o cents. 

LONDON,-—J. D. Sutherland & Co., dry goods, have assigned 
in trust. 

PORT PERRY.—Joseph Bigelow, general store and lumber, 
is offering to compromise at 45 cents. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL.—A meeting of shareholders of the Canada 
Co-operative Supply Association was held on the 18th inst., and 
the manager was asked to resign, The auditor’s statement 
showed liabilities $244,469, and assets $230,743. The expenses 
of organizing the company and fixing up the premises were 
$14,000. A seizure for rent to the amount of $20,000 was made 
to get in ahead of creditors anc to allow sales to go on. The 
total cost of the goods purchased was $326,849, and goods sold 
$120,620. It was started in June last, with $70,000 paid in 
capital. 

MONTREAL.—Lamontagne & Roy, merchant tailors, 
offering to compromise at 50 cents. 

SHERBROOKE,.—O, Gencron, dry goods, has assigned. 
The liabilities are reported at $60,000; assets $40,000 


are 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


COLORADO. 
CENTRAL CITY.—The Rocky Mountain National Bank has 
elected Hal. Sayr president, in place of J. S Raynolds. 
FORT COLLINS,—The Larimer County Bank has 
changed to the First National Rank of Fort Collins, 
CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN.—The Merchants’ National Bank has elected 
W. B. Bigelow president, in place of N. Peck. 
DAKOTA. 
VALLEY CITY.—The First National Bank has elected C. F. 
Kindred president, in place of C. McC. Reeve. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO,.—H. O, Glade, of Schmidt & Glade, brewers, is 
dead. 


been 


INDIANA. 


FORT WAYNE.—Henry G, Olds, wagon maker, has been 
incorporated as The Henry G. Olds’ Wagon Works, with an 
authorized capital of $200,000. 

FORT WAYNE.—N. G. Olcs & Son, manufacturers Sen 
works, etc,, have incorporated uncer the same style, with an 
authorized capital of $400,000, 

INDIANAPOLIS,—M. & J. H 
solved. M. Murry & Co, continue. 

LA FAYETTE,—Curtis & Fowler, wholesale dry goods, have 
dissolved. S.C. Curtis & Co. continue. 


IOWA 
DES MOINES.—The Merchants’ National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $100,000. Homer J. Ransom is 
president and William Christy cashier. 
DOW CITY.—Dow, Graves & Co., lumber and grain, have 
sold out toS E. Dow. 


LOUISIANA. 
BATON ROUGE.—The First National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $100,000, William Garig is presi- 
dent, and James M. Pagand, Jr., cashier, 


. Murry, lumber, have dis- 


MAINE. 
BATH.—The First National Bank has elected G. C. Moses 
president, in place of O. Moses. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—C, A. & W. Putnam, bankers and brokers, have 
dissolved. Putnam, Burr & Co. continue. 

HAVERHILL.—A disastrous fire occurred on the 17th inst., 
destroying the greater part of the business portion of the city, 
and about two hundred and eighty firms were sufferers. It is 
believed that but few houses will be obliged to compromise their 
debts, as the insurance is large and well distributed. The total 
loss is estimated at about $2,500,000, and the insurance about 
$2,000, 000. 


MICHIGAN. 
MUSKEGON.—Mann Brothers, clothing, have sold out. 


MINNESOTA. 
GLENWOOD.—J. G. Whittemore & Co,, general store and 
bank, bave dissolved. Whittemore & McKuth succeed. 
WINONA.—Bohn & Wilce, lumber, have dissolved. Conrad 
Bohn continues. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS.—F. O. Day, president of The Derby & Day Dis- 
tilling Company, died on the 16th inst. 

ST. LOUIS.—Philibert & Johanning, planing mill and lumber, 
have incorporated as The Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing 
Company, with a capital of $130,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Lincell Hotel Association has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $100,000, and succeeds Chas. Scudder 
& Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NASHUA.—E. P. Emerson, presicent of the First National 
and City Savings banks, died on the 234 inst. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PATERSON.—John Cooke, president of The Danforth Loco- 
motive & Machine Company, died on the 2oth inst., aged 58. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN.—James Bulger & Co., iron foundry, have dis- 
solved. James Bulger continues alone. 

BROOKLYN.—Charles Gluck, of Gluck & Scharmann, 
brewers, is dead. 

FRIENDSHIP.—The Citizens’ National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $50.000, S, McArthur is president, 
and Mortimer W. Potter cashier. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Apgar, Merrill & Co., bankers and 
brokers, have dissolved, William S, Hartt and Nathaniel Dole 
retired, and I, ), Balch was admitted. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Ambrose Fachiri, cotton broker, 
committed suicide on the 23d inst. 

NEW YORK CITY.—J. Kittel & Co., importers of china, 
have admitted Herman E. Bock. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Mayer Nassauer, of Seligman, 
Nassauer & Co,, wholesale clothing, has retired, and the 
remaining partners continue under the style of Seligman & 
Rosenheim, 

NEW YORK CITY.—O'Donohue & Foster, importers of 
coffee, have dissolved, and Joseph J. O’Donuhue continues. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The business of the late Elijah Stiles, 
manufacturing jeweler, will be continued by his sons, M. L. and 
anc C. R., under the style of E. Stiles’ Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Tolar & Hart, commission cotton and 
naval stores, have admitted George Rountree, uncer the style 
of Tolar, Hart & Co. 

UTICA,—The Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills Company has 
increased the capital stock to $500,000. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI,.—The Ludlow Spring Wagon Works have 
been incorporated, with an authorized capital of $100,000 


OREGON. 


PENDLETON .—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000. Levi Ankeny is president, and Samuel 
P. Sturgis cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLENTOWN.—E. D. Leisenring, of Leisenring, Trexler 
& Co., printers and publishers, died on the 2o0th inst. 

BELL’S MILLS.—Isett & Wray, general store, have dis- 
solved. D. L. Wray assumes the liabilities of the firm and 
continues the business on his own account. 

GLEN ROCK.—The First National Bank has elected A. M. 
W. Herbst president, in place of C. Fry. 

LANCASTER.—The Fulton National Bank has been orgar- 
ized, with a capital of $200,000. John R, Bitner is president and 
C. A. Von Dersmith cashier. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Joseph Beckhaus, carriage builder, has 
retired, and is succeeded by E. Fitzgerald & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Samuel M. Horner, for fifty years a 
grocer, died on the 17th inst., after suffering for about six years 
with paralysis, 

PHILADELPHIA.—James H. Simmons, wholesale tobacco, 
is dead. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Simons, Brother & Co., goldsmiths, man- 
ufacturers and wholesale jewelers, have dissolved. Peter B 
Simons continues at San Francisco, Cal., under the style of 
Peter B. Simons & Co. ; remaining partners of the Philadelphia 
firm continue under the old style. 


TEXAS. 


COLORADO.—The Colorado Cattle Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $200,000. 

SAN ANTONIA.—Honore Grenet, general store, is dead, 
aged 58. He had been in business since 1857. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CHARLESTOWN.—The First National Bank of Jefferson 
has elected H. O. Talbot president, in place of E. Tearney. 








LEVATGRS: 


Oris Brotuers & Co., 


STANDARD HYDRAULIC “AND STEAM ELEVATORS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


No. 348 BRoapway, NEw York. 


BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA, 
MONT RICAL srena outst vecen c Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 
CANON EGET, . cisco car's van Fremont County Bank, 
DENVER tear deere tee as tea Colorado National Bank, 
LEADVILLE. tes sccves ss se First National Bank. 
bi CONNECTICUT. 
FAR TROR Dev aeirasseens American National Bank. 
GEORGIA. 
MACON ..- ces o0sipssnenss .--R, F, Lawton, 
ILLINOIS. 
GO sag Sotto baht es Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE tepon ssid 0 Central Ilnois Banking and Sav- 
ings Association, 
IOWA. 





BURLINGTON... pacees cores Merchants National Bank. 
Sioux National Ban 
STORM. LA RoR et nic rplepenes Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS...........-. Union National Bank. 
MINNESOTA, 
MA RSEEAT Tr ie ccrpanie brecsies Lyon County Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIAN § or pcig seen et Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY. ccc. secas oo Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 


Hopkins & Willard. 
...First National Bank. 
OAKLAND (Burt ‘Co:)....:... Watson Parrish. 


NEW YORK, 


eager Baldwin & Co. 
An ...Watson & Neyhart. _ 
... Bank of Buffalo. 
...The Bank of Hornellsville. 
..-City Bank of Rochester: 
.. Third National Bank. 
Jefferson County National Bank 








OHIO, 
CANTON wesnatae tusesracen G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CIE VB IAIN DD ron nietcinna ce abl Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PIETSEU RGH ae caer Fifth National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH. Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH Penn Bank. 





PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN .........025 R. E, Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 
NASERVILLE wiencteremictienctlene Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS 22 =< o-cee sain First National Bank. 
TEXAS, 


City National Bank. 
..Garrett & Key. 

. Citizens Baik of Texarkana. 
- Williams & Bonner. 

. Waco National Bank, 





UTAH. 
SAT ALAR EH, CLD Vie as sans Deseret National Bank. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
MORGANTOWN... os. 002-325 Second National Bank. 
PARKERSBURG: jcissa9) anes Second National Bank. 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 





RA DEE LV MOR LZ. GO 


25 PEARL StT., NEw York. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 16 Lake St., Cuicaco, 


BAGS and SACKS of Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
ool, plain.or printed to order. 








PETROLEUM. 


LIVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL ST., NEW YoRK, AND OIL Cry, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 











IC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 








MINERAL WOOL. 


S. MINERAL CO., 
“16 CorTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








MINING. ~ 


FERTILIZERS, 







































TF. BAKER OOBROS 


= Established 1850. ; 
No. 215 Pearl Street, New Yo 


COMPLETE MANURES | 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, O 
Trees, and every farm crop. 


‘These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, pie 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it 
and in the correct proportions. Wonderful results have 
obtained by their use. ‘AA’? Ammoniated Sup 3 
“Pelican "’ Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above from p 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone. Prime Agricul! 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts interes 
to planters mailed on application. 





ORRESTER’S COMPLETE MANU. 
FREE FROM ODOR. 

Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CRO P 
Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed 
GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 

188 PEARL ST., NEW 


i 


ERUVIAN GUANO, 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. — ate 


The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano imp 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and 
For particulars and prices apply to , 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine Sr., New 


[Successor to Hopson, Hurtapo & Co.) 


We Now Offer For Sale 
0. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO ,: 


FROM THE LOBOS wee J 
Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate of Lim 
having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD Teint 
who are now the consignees of Peruvian rier ¢ This Gu 
contains about 5% per cent. of Ammonia and ce 3 
Phosphate of Lime. LMPORTED DIREC OM 


VOSS. BROTHERS, 


No. 50 SouTH GAY STREET, pay =, M 





BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





J. I. MipDLeton. 
Ll. MIDDIETON SCOn 


? 
* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE yy 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 25 Sourn Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of spots a 
futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpool. 


J. W. Witt 
a ‘ 


LO, TI, GAMBRILE, &eCon 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchaaaaas ; 
No. 68 SoutTH SrREET, BALTIMORE, — 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Con 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 





NEW YORK COMMISSIO 


Dba ee a LUNT COs 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS; 
84 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. — 





FE A. KENT (SF °GO> : 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, | 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KEN’ 
Cucaco, ILL. St. Louts, M 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and P 
ides Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the a 
markets. 


Gro, H. KRAvsE. WILLIAM 


EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEw Yo 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us 
direct to manufacturers. . 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOV 


Grain, Provisions, Cotton, __ 


No. 34 New Street, NEw Yo 
Orcers executed in the New York Produce and Cott 





LARK o BOLHWELL, 


No. 2 Nassau Street, cornef of Wall, New York. 
Promoters and Managers o of Mining Enterprises. 
HITE GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 

MENLO GOLD QUARTZ ie bmi nadesiabaiaaaas 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ coe” pi A nang 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COMPANY. 
STORMONT SILVER MINING come ides 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, ate Ee ae 


SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, her gains 
Mexico, 


Nova Scotia. 













Hf. PARKS, Grain Broker, yy 


R . 
REPRESENTING 


M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CH 


changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 
138 New Street, New York, 
YAS. O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 
No. 47 EXCHANGE PLAcE, NEw Y 


See se*, PORTEOUS & cooe 
17 WitttAM Street, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., TEES Shean , 
LIVERPOOL, ENG, 










































_NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
PL ENKY et eo eee CO 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


| Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
} CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


i 3 

_ ._ CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





Gustavus C. Horktys. 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH, 
CHARLES D. MILLER. 


Amos T. Dwicut, Special. 


me P EINS, DWIhGH TOSCO, 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
% 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
[ contracts. 








_ ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 


) POBERT TANNAHILL & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
¥ contracts. 


GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


43 
1c? a 


No. 111 Pearl] Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, ~ 








: tems Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
7 OUIS MON¥O,-FR., & CO., 
st Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
‘, P. O. Box 2478. 





5: L. Macavtay, 
 AFACAULAY ©& CO.,, 
; Commission Merchants, 


0. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
a for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A. J. Macautay. 








awe MOORE & CO., 
: Commission Merchants, | 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 


future delivery will receive best attention. 





CLOHNSTON BROS., 
8 Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


he Special attention given to purchase and sale of 


uture contracts, 


W. Farvey. 


Meters. Yo?  C.0., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
132 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


(e P. O. Box 3909. 


Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
ai Celivery of Cotton, * 


ROBERT W, GOLSAN. J. H. Farey. 





‘CTABER, HOYT & CO., 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





= Ff, CRUMBIE, 
7s COTTON, 

No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 

iven to orders for the cpa Bee selling of 


attention 
COTTON FOR FUTURE DEL 
Member of Cotton Exchange. 


Special attention to Futures. 
ar 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


_ COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK, 
Orders promptly executed. 


Kh PRESTON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


attention pec the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future de! 


ivery in New York and Liverpool. 





fds | 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
EE EVERINGHAM & CO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 





125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special carrepenmere regarding the markets freely furnished 


upon request. Facilities in every cepartment unsurpassed. 








MORAN & CO., 


« Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 


84 Warren Street, New York. 





fe ae A. ORIVER SE CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDwaArp A, DRIVER. B. F, Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





OTF NAC RA GILL ONS CO x; 


Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


No, 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


LEED SLINDEBV AS CO:, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpwarpD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL, 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN, 


Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial, 
South Street, 
v Y. CITY. 


go La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
OS SSASERONGS ra CO rs, 
Commission Merchants, 
CHICAGO, IEL: 


a LTIMO 





GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 


bought, sold and carried on margins, 


S. D. Foss, E. B, STRONG. <s0> 


ST 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 










Pope C, TEFFT. 


South coke a 
» MD. 


JO >REYNOLDS. 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 
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MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





WM. PRrcia eth (sil i 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - 
S. G, PRICE, - ie Figs Fs . 


LESLIE MARMADUKE,- -~ - { 


BPS bee MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
formerly Sec'y & Treas, St. 
Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 







No. 14 SourH COMMERCIAL ST., St. Louis, Mo. 





Gees CO Tely aC: O.., 
COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 






GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND COTTON, 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 





Iie LENG OR SA CO's, 
: BROKERS, 


No. 21 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


on margins, 







COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 





VES Vase Sop IO OG 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St. Louts, Mo. 





eee & GATENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 


RooM 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for 
cash, or future delivery on margins. 






COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 





NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 






No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





I, E, GLENNY. 
(ees VIOLE LT; 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


c. 
& 


No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents : 
Mess, FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York. 


Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





Established 1865. 
H, LARMINIE & CoO., 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. Buy and sell futures on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 109.) 
Pe FE *. TEM OW AO II SD OKO 
PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK. 








O. KENYON & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON Sr., CHIcAGo, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. 
TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers, Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
hippers of all kinds of Produce. 


ANTHONY BROWNE 





G. McLAURY & CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, ILL 











SAN FRANCISCO COMMTSSION. 
W. Fj. HOUSTON & CoO., 
. MERCHANDISE 


BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
215 & 217 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 
Pacific Coast Produce, Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal adyances made on same when desired, 





future delivery on margins in 


R. G, Busn. 
Ve ed & PERILLOUX, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


for future Celivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in sew York and Liverpool. 


yt Sh Lip Chae Or, 
No. 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 
General Cotton Business. E 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 


H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 


& Co. $e 
Henry HENTZ, N. Y., Jn Commendant, 








ATWOOD VIOLETT 








& 8. BEER; 
‘ COON: 
Oil and Oil Cake, and Meal Merchants, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders for future delivery executed in New Orleans, New York 
and Liverpool. 





ONE Bas 2? SCO, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ. 
ALEX, G. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y 


IB GAESE LES Xe ERO 
D COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 





S. SMITH & BRO, 
" COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through. Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advance” made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AYILY & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of Cotton for 


ew Orleans and New York. 





E. F. PERtLLoux. 


Commission Merchants, 


Special attention given to the purchase anc sale of cortracts 








S. H. BELL, Pres, & Gen. Supt. E, F. GOLSAN, Manager. 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $50,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. Bett, Nashville, Tenn. Tuos. O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O’Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F. GOLSAN, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery, 





INCORPORATED. Paid up Capital, $28,000. 


14 / bastaslialetas BOARD OF TRADE 
286 FRONT Sr., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HUGH MCCREA, President. 
E. A. KEELING, Manager. J. M. LANIER, Secretary. 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Grain and Provisions 
ON COMMISSION. 


Will make a specialty of executing orcers for the purchase or 
sale of contracts for the future Celivery of Grain ane Provisions 
in the Chicago market, and for Cotton for future delivery in the 
New York market. Correspondence solicited, Senc for circular, 





RAGS Hf. ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. 


Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 





B OWLING, ONES & CO., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT; 


No. 304 Front Sv.} MEMPHIS, TENN. 





(4a La CORINS: 
Cotton Buyer, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Liberal advances on Cotton consigned to Messrs. WHITNEY, 


POUSLAND & Co., Boston, Mass. 





[Zon GUNDELL & MAVHOFF, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
COTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER ST., NEW YorRK. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans. 





J. T. FARGASON, J. A. HUNT, Cc. C. HEIN. R, A. PARKER, 
vA T. FARGASON & (HOES 
*Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., 
NEW ORLEANS. 


No. 369 FRONT S?., 
MEMPHIS. 





A TPALON IS CO:, 
Buyers of Cotton for Foreign 
Account, 
5 MAapIson STREET, Mempuis, TENN. 
A. A. PATON & CO. A. B. PATON, 


: ) . 
No. 409% North Third Street, > and § No. 28 Knowsley Build’y, 
ST, LOUIS, MO, ) LIVERPOOL, 


No. 





LLL, FONTAINE & CO., 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No. 116 SouTH Main Sr., St. Louis, Mo, 





YA TSON & HILL, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Watson & HILL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


WarTSOoN & Co., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cotton Buyers and Commission Merchants, 


gas~ Advances on consignments to WATSON & Co., Liverpool. 











BUFFALO COMMISSION. 
¥ HALL & 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Va kes NV 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BuFFaLo, N. Y. 


CO., 





RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BuFFALo, N, Y, 
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EW YORK BELTING AND 
PACKING COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 


In every form adapted to Mechanical Purposes, comprising 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEADING 
AND SUCTION HOSE. 


“TEST” HOSE.—This extra quality of Hose is made ex- 
pressly for Steam Fire Engine use, and will stand a pressure of 
400 pounds per square inch. 


ANTISEPTIC RUBBER-LINED LINEN HOSE.—The 
lightest Hose manufactured for use on Hand or Steam Fire 
Engines. Will stand a pressure of 300 pounds per square inch. 


CAR SPRINGS of a superior quality, and of all the various 
sizes used. 


SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS for grinding and 
polishing metals, The Original Solid Emery Wheel, of which 
all other kinds are imitations and greatly inferior. 


CAUTION.—Our name is stamped in full on all our best 
Standard Belting, Packing and Hose. Buy that only. The 
best is the cheapest. 


Warehouse: No. 29 Park Row, New York. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, TREASURER. 





Tetitedeees MASTERS & CO,, 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 





WEETLAND & CoO., 
Manufacturers ot 
THE SWEETLAND: CHUCK, 
New Haven, Conn. 


PROFESSIONAL. 











Established 
R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 
COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 
16 Shoe and Leather 105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld’g. f BOSTON, Mass, 
Agency Reference, BRADSTREET'S, BOSTON. 


1878. 





Wh YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 


Mz TX, NOBLE 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 





rey 


& WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





L_JENRY W. HARTER, 
Attorney, 
CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 
Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 


Refers to C. Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York ; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 





Gta RLES A. FINKBINE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


403 COURT AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 





OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





IVA THANIEL FOOTE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


47 Powers BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


tas RD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, 


jad: 


Collections promptly made, 


inf W. 


MADISON STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





CARSCALLEN, 
Barrister, Notary, &c. 
HAMILTON, Canapa, 





MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





McARTHUR & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STS., TORONTO, ONT 
W. MULOCK, J, TILT, J.B, M’'ARTHUR J, CROWTHER, JR. 


1 pebec wee Lies 





——) — 7 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1882. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOOL, The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND), LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
pubsor peas, yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 











PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





BLANK BOOKS. 
Wm.) P; Bennett, se cccaecste cesses enaneies speci 94 Fifth avenue. 


ASA” Hutchinson's: Bios sna eaccees chases tats 94 Fifth avenue. 
MeCture Coy. os. stesaen- tet sn ay emir 14 Smithfield street. 


DISTILLERS, 
Jos.\S: Bivich€:\Coviaarn. ws. (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street, 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon............++ Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 


GLASS. 
Robert Liddell.c, ous. coerce Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co.. cere bese Lead Glass Chimneys. 
Rochester Tumbler Co......... 0000.00. (Tumblers exclusively). 





Wm.. Clark 8 Cason. s-.t5sber> Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ........+++ Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
J. Painter, &sSons.s.. secs eenien Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c, 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co, (Limited). 2.05.0 c.20e005<0 23 & 25 Seventh street. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.......-..++++e+000+- P. O. Box 30. 


PLOWS. 
Breed & Edwards. 


SHOVELS, ETC. 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co......206 secreserere Dinwiddie street. 
STEEL 

Singer, Nimick ;& (Co ni. sccsnseedspeiseesiesivns 83 Water street. 
STOVES. 

Graff, -Hueus 86- Cores ininh taco ae 206 & 208 Liberty street. 


WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 
Beymer, Bauman & Co 39 Fifth avenue. 
CoB: Wells & Co.cc; os enced see cen tpaeas ere 70 Fifth avenue. 





WIRE. 
Oliver Wire Co, (Limited)..... Cor. Third & Binghain sts., S. S. 


BRAD S Gisele: 


A Fournal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 

THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 

TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 















~ ~ 
i@-« Ps 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusivety tor the under- 


signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW & BROTHERS, 


= THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE, EAT br. 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW, 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILs. 


UCIUS BEEBEX& SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins,’ 
Skivers, India Sheep, » 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 





: And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 "& 71° High street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 





WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, ete. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 


Vie BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
98 FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


REFERENCES: 
E. R. MupGE, SAWYER & Co., 
PARKER, WILDER & Co., 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Established 1859. 





No. 


BosTON, 





THE 
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Mees OF THE WEEK. 


The reduction reported in the public debt for 

; “February is $9,783,511, and for the eight months 
-ending with February, $97,869,443, or an aver- 

_-age monthly reduction of nearly $12,250,000. 
~The reduction for the month is $2,000,000 below 
‘that of February, 1881, but the aggregate for the 
. _ veight months equaled that for the corresponding 
yperiod in the last fiscal year. For the twelve 
‘calendar months the debt reduction amounts to 
___ ‘$139,286,687. The month’s operations ofthe Treas- 
ary resulted in an increase of gold coin and gold 
bullion of $8,600,000, the amount of this fund 
- now in the Treasury being nearly $174,000,000, 
_ The standard silver dollars on hand increased 
during the month nearly 2,750,000, the number 
of these now in the Treasury being 75,000,000. 
Of these, 60,000,000 are represented by out- 

standing silver certificates, leaving but 15,000, - 
000 silver dollars as the property of the govern- 
ment. The total Treasury receipts for February 





















from internal revenue have been affected by the 
agitation over a reduction of the taxes on tobacco 
d whisky. 


_ The New York stock market was turned this 
week from its downward path by a skillful 
moyement in Lake Shore, partially executed on 
Saturday last, and brought to its culmination on 
Monday, when the price was carried rapidly 
bove 116, an advance of nearly 8 per cent. 
ove what it had been a few days before. The 
effect of this well-executed movement was to 





throw the bear party into great confusion, and 
give them a great fright, as the whole market 
was carried up in the rush with the Vanderbilt 
stocks. The force of the movement, however, 
was largely spent by Tuesday morning, and 
since then the market has been see-sawing 
between alternate strength and weakness, at 
figures averaging slightly lower than those of 
the best prices of Monday. Louisville & Nash- 
ville has made a considerable recovery from its 
extreme depression of last week, but has been a 
very uncertain factor in the market by reason of 
its rapid and wide fluctuations. It was steadier 
yesterday, and the whole market was compara- 
tively quiet, and somewhat dull. Foreign ex- 
change rates continue above the gold exporting 
point, and gold is going out. 


The cotton position for the past week can be 
conveyed in a few words. Itis strong. Only a 
moderate spot business was done until Thursday, 
when at New Orleans and Galveston buyers for 
Russia entered the market and bought freely. 
The fire at Madison, Ga., which was reported to 
have burned 3,000 bales of cotton, caused some 
but it was afterward ascertained 
that the stock and amount burnt was not over 
goo to 1,000 bales. Prices have strengthened 
in nearly all markets. In New York the 
advance is Wc. per pound on spots and 38 points 
on futures, and in Liverpool it is ;!;d. on spots 
and ¥gd. on futures. The receipts at the port 
for the week are 51,116 bales, against 132,000 
bales last year, and at the interior towns they 
are 16,500 bales, against 58,600 bales last year ; 
and as during this week last year the stocks at 
the interior towns increased about 6,000 bales, 
while this year they were reduced over 18,000 
bales, the net receipts are less than one-fourth 
of the receipts for the same week last year. 


excitement, 





Our telegraphic advices from the northwest 
bring into relief the striking effect of the rush of 
immigrants in sustaining trade actively in the 
region indicated. We have previously dwelt 
upon the importance of the increased immigra- 
tion this year as a factor in the trade situation. 
It is now certain that the immigration for 1882 
will be unprecedented. Those now seeking the 
United States are a better class of immigrants,. 
taking them as a whole. They come with cash 
in hand for purchasing supplies, food and cloth- 
ing. There is no other single fact which goes to 
maintain confidence in the soundness of the exist- 
ing commercial situation in the United States 
more than this floodtide of immigration. 


The decision of the Attorney-General of the 
United States that national banks whose charters 
are about to expire can reorganize with the 
same stockholders, under a new name, doubtless 
settles the question as to the extension of bank 
charters. If Congress does not create a law 
which will affirmatively authorize the extension 
of the expiring charters, the banks which desire 
new charters can obtain them under existing 
law. ‘They can, as has been several times stated 
by BRADSTREET’S, close their business under 
existing charters at one end of their counters, 
and begin a new bank with the same capital and 
the same stockholders at the other end of the 
counter. The decision of the Attorney-General 
has called out a resolution from Senator Vest 
which is hostile to national banks. 

Mr. Vest wishes to make the bank question a 
sharp party issue in this Congress, and to carry 
it into the congressional and presidential cam- 
paigns. But upon this question, eloquent and 
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earnest as he is in debate, he has scanty follow- 
ing. To press his resolution would be to create 
division in the ranks of his own party. It will 
not be practicable to make the bank question a 
party issue in this Congress. 

No considerable portion of either party would 
place itself upon a platform which would deny 
to national banks the right to extend their char- 
ters. If there were such a disposition, the banks 
may now be at ease, for no such scheme can 
secure strength enough to be enacted into law. 
And it is very doubtful whether the greenback 
and state bank opposition will be strong enough 
to prevent the passage of the bill authorizing the 
Should any filibuster- 
ing or communistic combination succeed in caus- 
ing such delay that the bill could not be passed 
at this session, the Attorney-General’s opinion 
should give the banks a feeling of security. 


extension of the charters. 


The floods which for three weeks past have 
spread ruin and desolation over the alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi basin are a startling 
illustration of the formidable problem involved in 
the regulation of that unruly stream for the 
ultimate reclamation of its valley to the secure 
use of man. In the presence of such an over- 
whelming exhibition of natural forces, the task 
might almost be considered hopeless were it 
not for the thought that for other problems 
apparently as difficult man has found solutions, 
and taken great glory and liberal profit to him- 
self thereby. It would be humiliating to sur- 
render to the savage caprices of the Missis- 
sippi that most fertile strip of territory, six 
hundred miles in length, with an average width 
of forty miles, that extends from Cairo to the 
gulf. Against the primary causes of the dis- 
aster, viz., the heavy general rains that simul- 
taneously set all the great affluents booming, 
science has no weapon to draw, and is, perforce, 
content, by patient observation, to gather mate- 
rials from which to forge one in the future. Only 
as the waters reach the earth and are passing to 
the sea may she interfere. 


The Mississippi has carved its channel out 
of the alluvium of its bed. The banks, by 
deposits from past overflows, are higher than 
the lands in rear, which slope backward to the 
foothills, many miles distant. Throughout its 
whole length, from the Rocky mountains to the 
gulf, the river is forever swallowing its banks 
and bearing downward vast quantities of material 
derived from their demolition. The bed is there- 
fore not only in perpetual movement, but is 
constantly filling up from annual accretions, 
since, although the gulf is the final receptacle of 
an enormous yearly aggregate, more is received 
than is ejected. Unless the rainfall shall diminish 
it is evident that, in the absence of modifying 
causes, the river will yearly become more intract- 
able. Hitherto, with the exception of the levees 
—which, unaided, all experience has shown to 
be a futile defense—the operations of man have 
supplemented the activities of nature against 
himself. The destruction of forests and the 
cultivation of the soil have robbed the banks of 
their natural protection and increased the hight 
of freshets and the transportation of alluvium 
by expediting their passage into the river. 
The levees, so far as they go, guard against ordi- 
nary high water, but events have demonstrated, 
and reasoning proves, that the Mississippi cannot 
be controlled by them during great floods. Uni- 
fied and coherent action will be necessary for the 
entire length of the river. The remedies to be 
applied are those in harmony with the known 
laws of hydraulic engineering. The banks must 





be protected against attack, both to prevent 


further additions to the already gorged 
river bed and to maintain it in a fixed 
position. The channel must be deepened 


by the aid of the hydraulic energies of the stream 
itself. The velocity with which water can flow 
depends upon its depth, and the smooth and 
harmless passage of floods can only be effected 
by means of a deep and uniform channel. The 
rebuilding of the levees will be in the end an 
indispensable adjunct, the same regard for this 
purpose being relatively small. Many years 
must elapse and much money be spent before 
the completion of the necessary work, but the 
interests at stake are too valuable to be aban- 
doned, and in the end will make ample compensa- 
tion for their cost if the means employed shall 
be wisely applied. 





Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour has written a 
letter to J. W. Higgins, chairman of the Assem- 
bly Committee on Canals, at Albany, advocating 
the favorable consideration of the proposed 
amendment to the state constitution abolishing 
tolls on the Erie canal. Mr. Seymour is an 
ardent advocate, and details his reasons for 
believing that the tolls should be abolished at 
some length. The primary reason given is that 
they constitute a tax on commerce as illegiti- 
mate, in fact, as it would be to impose a tax on 
those who use the streets of a city, which are 
kept in order at public expense. Another reason 
mentioned is that the canal can only hope for 
existence by offering a free right of way, and its 
maintenance is regarded as a positive necessity 
as a check on the cost of transportation as sched- 
uled by the railways. The belief that the ex- 
pense of keeping up the canal would impose an 
unjust tax upon those living distant therefrom is 
not thought to have any foundation in fact. The 
material prosperity of the state reduces taxation 
for all alike, and Mr. Seymour is confident that 
the commercial future of New York depends to no 
inconsiderable degree upon the ability of the Erie 
canal to hold its own with the water routes which 
are competing or will be brought into rivalry 
with it. 


A bill is now before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House at Washington which is intended to 
correct the crying evils of state legislation restrict- 
ing the work of commercial travelers whose 
business is to sell goods by sample. Under the 
terms of the bill, any state or municipal corpora- 
tion is prohibited from interfering in any way 
with any commercial traveler selling goods by 
sample who may be traveling in a state other 
than the one in which his principal does business, 
and providing that any officer thus interfering shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be liable to 
indictment before the United States Grand Jury, 
and, if convicted, shall be Jiable to fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. Congress should lose no time 
in enacting into law the bill under consideration. 
The clause of the constitution giving to the 
national legislature power to regulate commerce 
between the states is, beyond question, a sufficient 
It is a fact that to pro- 
hibit the states from interfering with the free sale 
of goods by citizens of another state will confer 
direct benefits upon the states thus probibited. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive of more ridicu- 


warrant for such a law. 


lous commercial legislation than these laws to 
‘protect ” traders of a state from outside compe- 
tition. To make all such as now exist dead 
letters will. most benefit the very local dealers 
and consumers who clamored for their enactment. 
Free trade between the states is but an exchange 
of benefits. 
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A BILL TO BANISH GOLD. 

Since the time of Queen Elizabeth the 
«*Gresham law” (which has been formulated in 
the axiom, Bad money always drives good money 
out from circulation) has been recognized by all 
economists deserving of the title as a funda- 
mental principle governing the circulation of 
money. It is to be presumed that all of the 
Committee on Coinage of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington are familiar with this 
law; but it is a question whether a majority of 
them are not so far demented as to believe that the 
law may be successfully defied, or whether, 
knowing that it cannot, they have resolved that 
the financial policy of the United States shall 
be brought to harmonize with that of British 
India and other semi-civilized countries. 

The bill reported to the House by the above 
named committee, on Wednesday of this week, 
embodies provisions to make the standard silver 
dollar the legal unit for the expression of values 
in the United States, and a legal tender, at their 
nominal value, in the payment of debts; to make 
all silver coin of uniform fineness and relative 
weight corresponding with the standard dollar; 
to make silver bullion in quantities of 1,000 
ounces and upward receivable by the Treasurer, 
branch and 
assay offices of the United States, at the market 
price of the bullion, in silver certificates of the 
denomination of $5 and upward; and to make 
these certificates redeemable in coin or bullion, 
receivable for customs and public dues, and sub- 
ject to reissue by the Treasury. 

No one whose mind has not been hopelessly 


assistant treasurers, mint, mints 


confused by studying classical fables concerning 
the nature of money can fail to perceive that, 
under the operation of the ‘*Gresham law,” this 
proposed legislation, if enacted and submitted to, 
would expel gold and notes payable in gold from 
circulation in the United States, and that silver 
and notes redeemable in silver only would take 
their place. In other words, it would inevitably 
result in the suspension of gold payments in all 
domestic transactions excepting in the fulfillment 
of contracts made Specifically for the payment of 
gold. At the same time, as a matter of course, it 
could make no change of the requirement to pay 
gold or its equivalent for all goods imported. 
Every one who could command gold would 
immediately hoard it for the reason that his gold 
dollars would be worth 100 cents each in foreign 
exchange, and about 86 cents only in domestic 
transactions. Of the thousands of millions of 
debts existing at the time of such an enactment as 
proposed, all would be paid in 86 cent dollars, 
or notes representing them, excepting such as 
It is 
evident that, customs duties being payable in 
silver certificates, the Treasury would be unable 
to collect gold, and would be compelled to nurse 


are otherwise specifically provided for. 


the present hoard to meet the interest on the 
government bonds, and that national bank notes, 
being redeemable in any kind of legal money, 
would, like the greenbacks, immediately drop to 
the level of the silver certificates. 

We will not here attempt to depict more fully 
the disastrous consequences that would be in- 
separable from the enactment of a bill such as 
recommended by the Committee on Coinage. 
The readers of this journal are of a class who 
will generally understand the iniquity of the 
proposed measure. The fact that silver cer- 
tificates have been in demand at par with gold is 
made the chief justification for the bill recom- 
mended by the committee. These silver cer- 
tificates have been sneaked into circulation, so to 
speak. They have been received by the trade as 
an equivalent of gold for the reason that the 
government receives them for customs, and 
the people understand that the government 
them, the government 
Let the government refuse to 
receive them at the custom and 
the Treasury would never again see dollars 
of gold offered for 86c. silver dollars. But 
trade is not always at the mercy of bad legis- 
lation. Congress may unwisely invoke the opera- 
tion of the “‘ Gresham law’ upon goldin the United 
States, but business men are not obliged to march 
to the congressional drum. They have already 
boycotted one form of legal tender dollars in large 


guarantees whereas 


does not. 


house, 


transactions (although they have unwarily ac- 
cepted their substitute); and, since there are two 
other kinds of legal tender dollars, prudence 
already dictates that the writing, in long time 
obligations, should set forth the particular kind 
of dollars in which payment shall be made. 
Should the bill under discussion become a law, 
which is hardly probable, bankers and merchants 
could adopt the practice of inserting in all time 
notes, bonds, etc., the words, ‘‘ Payable in 
United States gold coin or its equivalent ;” and the 
same words, or the words, ‘‘Silver received at 
current rates,’ may be printed on all billheads, 
under the significant title of “terms.” It is 
presumed that business men will strongly 
protest against the bill to banish gold, and it 
might be well for some of them to ask the sup- 
porters of the measure what they have to say to 
the above propositions. 





THE UNITED STATES AND. SOUTH 
AMERICAN COMPLICATIONS. 

For three years awar has been waged between 
Chili, Peru and Bolivia, resulting in the subju- 
gation of Peru, the overthrow of Bolivia, and the 
complete victory of the Chilian forces. The 
progress of this war for the last nine months 
has attracted international attention. The events 
attending this South American complication have 
been used by the advocates of the strict construc- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine to create an enthu- 
siasm in this country in favor of the manifest 
destiny of the United States, and to formulate 
once more the ancient dogma of ‘* America to the 
Americans.’’ The policy of intervention at all 
hazards, which seemed to involve the possibility, 
if not the certainty, of war between the United 
States and Chili, was strongly advocated by the 
Secretary of State of the late administration. 
This policy has been reversed, or modified, by 
the present administration. A period of restless 
activity and troublesome vivacity has been suc- 
ceeded by a period of repose. The policy of 
Jingoism has given place to a doctrine which 
was approved a generation before the Monroe 
Doctrine was devised—the policy of American 
non-interference in the affairs of other states, and 
of the avoidance of entangling alliances. And 
the country is now reviewing our relations with 
South America, and the two Houses of Congress 
are about to investigate some of the startling 
stories connected with this matter. 

The war originated in one of those contests 
over boundaries and territories which are a con- 
tinuing disgrace to nearly all of the South Ameri- 
can states. There can be no doubt that the war 
was pressed upon Chili in disregard of treaties, 
and by aggressive acts on the part of both Bolivia 
and Peru. Chili, actually outnumbered at the 
beginning by more than two to one, compelled 
Bolivia to make a separate treaty of peace; and 
even then outnumbered by Peru, subjugated 
that republic, which had been so arrogant and 
offensive to the Chilians. When Peru was torn 
by dissensions, and Pierola, the Dictator, had 
been overthrown and fled the country, the United 
States government endeavored to recognize 
Garcia Calderon. 


And it is a part of the scandal gossip of the 


day that Garcia Calderon was under bonds to be 
favorable to the Landreau claim. It was a pecu- 
liar government which Garcia Calderon attempted 
to set up, and which the United States made 
singular haste to recognize as a government de 
facto. It was a government without a treasury, 
without troops, without civil officers, without a 
place of habitation. It was a government whose 
nominal head asked the conquering Chilians for 
permission to occupy the palace, and to raise 
over it the Peruvian flag. This being allowed 
by the diplomatic Chilians, who desired to have 
some nominal head of the Peruvian government 
with whom negotiations of cessions could be 
made, the Calderon ‘‘ government ”’ was installed 
in a palace which was zealously guarded by a 
Chilian armed force. The Calderon government 
never issued an order that was obeyed. It never 
had a man to obey an order. It never had a 
dollar in its treasury. It had _ neither 
mint nor printing press to coin or print a dollar. 
Yet that was the government which the United 
States recognized. It has since been admitted 
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that this was a diplomatic blunder. When the 
Chilians discovered that Calderon was about to 
violate the conditions under which he had been 
permitted to play the part of President of the 
Peruvian Republic—he being, in fact, a military 
prisoner of Chili—they made him captive. It 
was to resent the capture of this head of this 
assumed de facto government that Mr. Trescott 
was sent as a representative of the United States 
in great haste on a special mission to Chili. He 
was to ascertain whether by that act an affront 
was meant to the United States. The diplomatic 


representatives of every other country having’ 


relations with South America present at Lima 
never thought of recognizing the government of 
Garcia Calderon. The President has just sent to 
the Senate the translation of a cipher dispatch 
from Peru, in which the Chilian government dis- 
claims any intention of offending the government 
of the United States in the arrest of ‘* President” 
Calderon. 

Our offer of mediation was, beyond doubt, 
wise and humane; but, our services having been 
declined, and the war having ended by the com- 
plete triumph of the Chilian army, the United 
States had but one of two courses to pursue— 
either to permit Chili to dictate the terms of 
peace, or by force of arms to dictate them our- 
selves. Minister Hurlbut was instructed not to 
allow Chili to make the terms of peace except 
upon conditions that would have been regarded 
as impossible and humiliating by that country, 
and he made use of threats which, in the absence 
of any authority of Congress—which alone has 
the power to declare war—must be regarded as 
the pronunciamentos of a braggart and a blus- 
terer. Mr. Hurlbut insisted upon the recog- 
nition, as rules of international law, of principles 
which could not be found in any book on inter- 
national law, and which no conquering nation 
ever admitted in drafting terms of peace. 

The feature of this business which is now most 
conspicuous in the daily press reflects no credit 
upon our foreign policy. The United States 
indicated to Minister Hurlbut that Peru should 
not be permitted tomake peace with Chili until a 
reservation had been made that the Province of 
Tarrapaca, the Naboth’s vineyard of Peru, should 
be retained on behalf of the owners of the Lan- 
dreau claim. On August 4, 1881, Minister Hurl- 
but was directed by Mr. Blaine ‘‘to procure a 
prompt and just consideration at Lima” of the 
Landreau claim. Yet Landreau, in his contract 
with Peru in 1833, had bound himself not to 
seek or receive any diplomatic interference, but 
to submit his claim to the decision of the courts 
of Peru. Mr. Hurlbut received the following 
monitory words from our State Department: 
“You will take care * * that no definitive 
treaty of peace shall be made in disregard of 
the rights which Landreau may be found to 
possess.”” Whatever the merits of that claim, or 
the intention of Minister Hurlbut, or of our 
State Department, the action taken by both was 
such as the speculators in this musty, and pos- 
sibly baseless, claim would most approve. The 
Landreau and Cochet claims are both based upon 
pretended. discoveries of guano and nitrate de- 
posits, and the owners of the latter claim assert that 
Cochet, who was a French chemist, discovered 
the use of guano as a fertilizer, and imparted the 
knowledge to the government, although it is 
certain that its fertilizing properties were known 
to the Incas hundreds of years ago. 

There can be no doubt that the general policy 
outlined by the Secretary of State of the late 
administration, had it been persisted in, would 
have involved the United States in South Amer- 
ican quarrels. The policy was the Jingo policy 
of the Beaconsfield government adapted to 
American surroundings. It cannot be charged 
that the policy of the present administration is 
less American ; Before 
the Jingo policy had been discovered, a genera- 
tion before the Monroe Doctrine was adopted, at 
the suggestion of Great Britain, George Wash- 
ington had declared that the true policy of the 
American Republic was non-interference, and he 
had warned his countrymen in his farewell ad- 
dress against entangling alliances. The business 
interests of the country will support the policy of 
the present administration in revoking the instruc- 


it is more American. 


























































tions to Trescott, which only meant discont 
ance of diplomatic relations, and ultimate 
with Chili in certain contingencies, with an 
monitory visitation to the other South Ame 
republics. And the best interests of the country 
will be served by strict adherence to the prin 
ciples which President Arthur, has laid doy 
his guide in our relations with these count 
The congress of American states, which 
part of this continental scheme, was as visi 
and impracticable as the threats to Chili re 
bombastic and dangerous. What coulda congy 
of South American patriots have accomplish: 
They certainly could not have extended the 
mercial relations of the two countries, and 
fact that Mexico, the republic which might h 
been expected to have accepted the invitatio 
has declined it on the ground that that repu 
could not afford to place itself in a position » 
it could be outyoted by the petty states of Sou 
and Central America, illustrates the weakness 
the scheme. The congress was, undoubtedly, 
be based upon the dogma of ‘* America to 
Americans.” jm 
But who are the Americans? Surely the y 
ulous and wealthy community upon our nort 
borders, which speaks our language, which 
with us a common literature, common custom 
and common interests, is entitled to be cal 
«* American,” and might properly have be 1 
vited to a congress which proposed to lay d 
a policy for the American continent, of whi 
is a considerable part. It certainly cannot be 
American policy which would declare that 
United States has a common interest with the in. 
habitants of Patagonia, but can have no relations 
with the people who live north of the great lak 
The people of the United States would hard 
approve of a policy which involved the ‘culty 
tion of the friendship of Peru at the expense 
the friendship with Canada, or which would ma 
necessary the surrender of our commercial rela-_ 
tions with the Dominion in order to secure the 
commerce of Peru. The proposed Ameri n 
congress could have given to no South America 


been increased by any congress of the a : 
republics. It could haye been outvoted 
Bogota, by Costa Rica, by Colombia. Me: 
declines the congress. Minister Logan, writing 
from Central America, reports that the cong 
would prove to be a firebrand; that it would 
excite latent dissensions, and create int 
that would be fatal to harmony. Pa 
It would have been hardihood in the extrei 
to have requested the commercial interests. 
the United States to sacrifice the commerce 
the friendship of Great Britain for the comm: 
and the friendship of Peru. Mr. Blaine him 
has said that the balance against us in So 
American trade last year was $120,0 
No European nation proposes to attemp 
political conquest of any of the South An 
states; all European nations seek to extend t 
commercial relations with the South Am 
as well as with other states. The weapons 
they use are diplomacy, treaties, desirable m« 


United States, with her great products 
neglected the South American market, has 
hampered by legislation which preven 
restoration of her flag to the seas; and has 
undersold on her own continent by goods’ 
foreign manufacture. This cannot be corre 
by Minister Hurlbut’s eccentricities, nor b 
Blaine’s incorrect historical allusions 
manifest destiny. England has but one pe 
toward South American states and other state 
beyond her own dependencies. That po ic 
the "policy of commercial conquest. If a 
European nation had the ambition to extend. 
dominion upon the American continent, the 
perience of Spain in San Domingo, and of Fr , 
in Mexico, is enough to show the statesm 
Europe how foolish and chimerical suct 
attempt would be. The commerce of the Uni 
States with South America is not to be extend 
by war, or Peruvian companies, or Cochet | 
Landreau claims, or by any antiquated tricks 


diplomacy, or by fillibustering methods. _ 
ti4 





























































‘be extended by the removal of the present 
onomic restrictions upon our commerce, and 
‘attention to the laws of trade. 


IATURES OF THE NEW FRENCH 
ts TARIFF. 
In the January number of the Consular Reports, 
just at hand, is given an elaborate abstract from 
e new French tariff, and comparisons with the 
‘old’ and. the conventional tariffs of that coun- 
ry. The old tariff includes duties imposed prior 
May 8, 1881, upon goods or merchandise im- 
ported into France from countries with which 

e latter had no treaties or conventions of com- 
The ‘‘conyentional duties”? are those 


ich were and will be levied on imports from 


treaties or conventions. The new tariff includes 
the duties promulgated on May 8, 1881. The 
nations which have treaties or conventions of 
commerce with France are England, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Italy, Portugal, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway and Sweden, and Switzerland. 
From the extended tabular exhibit we have 
‘been at some pains to prepare a list of those 
articles which, having been either actually pro- 
hibited under the old tariff or subject to prohib- 
itory duties, are now free: 

< ARTICLES FORMERLY PROHIBITED, NOW FREE. 


Common timber (varieties of), Bonnets, 


Marble (squared), ats, 
iIding stones, Umbrellas, 
co g stones, Parasols, 
on dross and slag, Cloth, listing, 
a mercury, Scarfs, 
hh, of antimony, Foulards, 
cadmium, Crape, 
Hosiery, 
Trimmings, 
phuric acid, Laces, 
ulph, of magnesia Tulle, 
tar chem, prod., Books, 
wood, extracts of, Engravings, 
Sugar of milk, Lithographs, 


- Tools, chemical working, 
Earthenware, unornamented, 
_ Crockery, not retouched, 


Lithographic stones, 
Polished stones, 
White statuary, 


4 


_ Stereotypes (certain kinds), | Drawings, 

_ Optical instruments, Photographs, 
Recthematical instruments, Maps, 
Nautical instruments, Labels, 
Chirurgical instruments, Cards, 


Rock crystal, Yarns (limited variety). 


+H ead-dresses, 
In addition, the following articles, always free 
of duty, are so continued: Tobacco, imported 
government use (the tobacco monopoly), and 
ain varieties of sawed woods and slate for 
roofing. The list printed in double columns 
above suggests the care taken not to encroach on 
the more extended French industries. Thus, in 
the articles made free, earthenware and crockery 
are included, but none except of the commonest 
kinds. Yet the duties on porcelains are reduced 
m $51 and $102 to $2.50, $3 and $5 per 100 
os. Certain chemicals required in various 
industries are allowed to go in free, and also 
sawed timber of specified varieties, of which the 
supply in France is limited. The opportunity 
for free books, maps, mathematical and other 
in truments, and certain materials in art work, is 
~ anotable advance in the right direction. It will 
be interesting to observe how Parisian makers of 
head-dresses, bonnets, etc., regard the competi- 
tion with them in their own market, now for the 
first time made possible. The appended list 
consists of articles or merchandise which were 


_ FORMERLY ACTUALLY PROHIBITED, NOW PAYING DUTY, 


Imitation ivory, Medicines, prepared 
Imitation tortoise shell, Stoneware (fine), 

Refined and pow’d sugar, Window glass, 

Refined candies, . oblets 

Cast iron (specified), Empty bottles, 

Polished wires, Other glass (manufactures), 


Phosphorus eta Billiard balls, 
Gallic crystalized, Piano keys, 
Bicarbonate soda, Combs, ivory, 


Cotton fishing nets, 
Steam boilers, 
Steel plates, 


Salts of silver, 
Aluminate of soda, , 
Various chlorates & chlorides, 


La and ees . : n ode 
Anhy. silicate of soda, ron plates, 
Ss ste of soda, Iron casting manufactures, 


Nails (machine made), 
Screws, bolts, nuts, etc., 
Polished or painted iron, 
Steel cables, 

Copper manuf. (specified), 
Steel manuf. (specified), 
Tin manuf. “Boece 


id and silver platings, 

itation jewelry, 

Cotton yarns (nearly all), 

len yarns (nearly all), 

sues of cotton (most), 

ssues of wool (most), 

sues silk waste, | 

Tissues laces‘and silk waste, 

‘alse gold and silver fabric, 

& furs, dressed & unf'd, 

ather & manufactures, 

ps, not toilet, 


The list of articles which under the old tariff 
yere prohibited, and which so continue under 
e schedule adopted May 8 last, is not a long 
e. It comprises: Tobacco imported for 
vate individuals (to protect the government 
mo nopoly), and certain manufactures of tobacco 
not specified in the table at hand, imitation cash- 
, and matches consigned to private parties. 
1s of war, percussion caps for military uses, 


) 
Zinc manuf, specified), ; 
Nickel manut. (specified), 
Railway cars, 
Cotton & alpacca umbrellas. 
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gunpowder, cartridges for military uses, and 


cartridges for sporting uses, when filled, and 
projectiles of all kinds, are likewise among the 
articles which continue to be prohibited imports. 
A list of about sixty articles, or classes of articles, 
is also given on which the duty under the 
new tariff has been raised. Some of these 
are of special interest to the American ex- 
porter. The unit of duty is the quintal, roo 
kilograms, or about 220 pounds. Reckoning 
five francs to the dollar, the augmentation of duty 
per 100 kilos. from the old to the new schedule 
has been on living animals: Oxen, from 75¢. to 
$3; cows, 24c. to $1.60; bulls, formerly 75c., 
now free; steers, bullocks, heifers, from 25c. to 
$1; calves, from 6c. to 30c.; rams, ewes and 
wethers, 6c. to Ioc.; goats and kids, formerly 
free, now Ioc. ; hogs, from 6c. to 60c., and game 
poultry and turtles, formerly. free, now $4. On 
animal produce: Fresh butchers’ meat, from 
12c. to 60c.; fresh game, poultry and turtles, 
formerly free, now $4; meat preserves in cans, 
salted or seasoned, from g2c. to $1.60; meat pre- 
serves in cans, not sealed, from 12c. to $1.60; 
meat extracts, formerly free, now Soc. ; wax, 
from 20c. to $2; fresh butter, formerly free, now 
$2.60; salt butter, from 52c. to $3; honey, form- 
erly free, now $2; pickled oysters, from $1.25 
to $2; whale oil and spermaceti, from’ 45c. to 
$1; prepared sponges, from $10.40 to $13. From 
others named we extract the following: Fruits 
preserved in sugar or honey, from $6.55 to 
$10.50; new barrels, empty, with wooden hoops, 
were formerly free, but now pay 4oc.; with iron 
hoops, also formerly free, they pay 50c.; 
basket work and material, formerly from $3 to 
$5, now $9; hat straws, from $2.08 to $50; 
other hat materials (fine), paid $2.08, and now 
pay $30; common pay $10; shaped or brimmed 
hats, which paid $2.08, now pay $60. In addition 
to these there is a list of dyes derived from coal 
tar and certain other colors, named and unnamed, 
which were free under the old tariff, but which 
now pay duties; the highest are those for dry 
dyes from coal tar, $25 per 100 kilos., and fine 
carmine, $40. Among the curious instances of 
marked reduction in duty are: Upright pianos, 
from $75 to $10 per 100 kilos., and square pianos, 
from $75 to $15. Upright pianos are the more 
popular in France; hence, possibly, the discrimi- 
nation. Fine stitched kid gloves, imports of 
which were formerly prohibited, have been 
placed on the list with a tariff of but 5oc. per 
dozen. But this is not so peculiar as it is that 
mother-of-pearl cigar cases, importations of 
which, under the old rule, were prohibited, can 
now be sent into the country upon paying a duty 
of $250 for every 220748; pounds. 


THE ENGLISH WINE TRADE. 

Two weeks ago comparisons were made in 
these columns between the amount of wine 
grown in France and the quantity manufactured 
there and exported, the wide difference proving 
the increasing excess of manufactured wine over 
the natural product. The question is growing 
in interest every day as the complete breakdown 
of the negotiations for a new commercial treaty 
between France and Great Britain becomes more 
confirmed. That the effect of the failure to reach 
such an understanding will be to administer a 
severe check to some branches of trade in both 
countries is very probable; but it seems that 
the rebound will in other directions prove advan- 
tageous to Great Britain. It points to the intro- 
duction of purer wines to the British markets 
from their own colonies and from other European 
countries than France. The English press is 
seriously urging this end, and it appears highly 
probable that the wine interests of the United 
States will also be stimulated by the same influ- 
ence. They need some such stimulus and 
incentive to further development. Indeed, 
when the enormous consumption of impure and 
manufactured wine in Europe, and the high 
value of pure wine, however rough the quality, 
even though it be fit only for mixing purposes, 
are considered, it is surprising that more atten- 
tion and capital are not already enlisted in this 
direction in the United States. In variety of 
climate and soil adapted for wine growing, 
nature has endowed this country with conditions 


as propitious as most parts of the world; while, 
as far as facilities go, it is at any rate unexcelled. 
It is easy to say this locally of any large conti- 
nent, but not of a large civilized continent, and 
where the means of communication, travel and 
transportation leave nothing wanting, and where 
the labor everywhere is intelligent. Such advan- 
tages can scarcely be overrated. In such coun- 
tries as Spain, Italy, Portugal and the Greek and 
Turkish provinces the wine is mostly brought 
from the vineyards to the towns in skins or small 
casks, by laborious stages, on the backs of asses 
or mules. The effect of this on the wines is 
undesirable, especially when, as in some Ori- 
ental countries, the skins are smeared internally 
with pitch to prevent leakage. There is no more 
possibility of such methods being practiced in 
any part of the United States than there could 
be a lack of machinery to perfect, or of railroads 
to transport, the produce. 

The view of the situation in England is this: 
Twenty years ago Mr. Gladstone gave the 
British public ‘cheap claret”’ by reducing the 
import duty on wines below 26 degrees alcoholic 
strength to Is. a gallon, whereas those above 
that grade had mostly to pay 2s. 6d. As the 
scheme seemed to imply cheap, good claret, on 
the principle of getting something for nothing, 
the voice of the people was glad. They have 
since discovered their mistake, and now wish to 
repair it. The claret they forced upon them- 
selves was certainly cheap, but in a double 
sense. So, ever since, the French clarets flood- 
ing the English markets have been largely of a 
weak and inferior sort. 

The demand for this class of wine, no doubt, 
arose partly from ignorance as to what pure 
wine really was, and partly from prejudice. 
Once acquired, the taste grew until, to meet it, 
the French had to become manufacturers of wine 
more than producers. 
prejudice blind people that even in the United 
States the pure California wine has to be sent to 
France, there doctored, adulterated, made inju- 
rious, and sent back with a Bordeaux or Maintz 
label, before the sot disant connoisseurs will 
touch it. 

At the time Gladstone conferred such a doubt- 
ful benefit on the British public it was not 
known, as now, that pure, natural wines from 
most southern countries, as a rule, exceed the 
limit of strength established thereby very con- 
siderably. It was supposed that such wines 
were all ‘‘doctored;” and, although they were 
cheaper because they were more plentiful, their 
strength made them liable to the excessive duty. 
This has effectually prohibited their importation 
into England to any extent, but they have been 
largely taken by France to aid in the manufac- 
ture of that vile decoction which Mr. Gladstone 
introduced to his wine loving countrymen as 
“<cheap claret.” 

The British colonists, too, have always cried 
out against this (as they rightly regarded it), 
unjust discrimination in favor of the weak French 
article, their own wines being of the purer and 
more generous sort. Under the circumstances, 
it has been difficult for them to make any head- 
way at all in the English markets, and the colo- 
nists justly complain that their efforts are thus 
unduly handicapped by those who most should 
foster them. Australia especially makes good 
wines—as we saw by their exhibits at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition—and there is a limited sale for 
them in England. The Cape is not far behind, 
and afew years ago had built up the nucleus of 


To such an extent does 


a good trade in England, but which was materially 
injured by the colonists themselves, who allowed 
the quality to deteriorate, and thus gave the wine 
a bad name, from which (however undeserved it 
may be now) it has yet to recover. Some Greek 
wines are also pure and cheap, but their strength 
keeps them out of the English markets except 
at fancy prices. Cyprus, too, produces much 
wine, but it is shamefully spoiled by the bigoted 
ignorance of the natives themselves, and the 
flavor of gouwdron and badly cured goatskin ren- 
ders it next to unmarketable except to mix with 
very weak French trash. In this way it is largely 
consumed. No doubt before many years the 
quality will be improved, and the wine made 
quite palatable, for one English firm at least is 


rs1 


extensively engaged in improving the manufac- 
ture already. 

When Mr. Gladstone returned to power two 
years ago, his proposal to readjust the British 
wine duties gave general satisfaction. Nothing 
has yet been done in the matter, but it seems 
now that, in view of existing circumstances, legis- 
lation will not be much longer delayed. If 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Greek pure 
wines are admitted at a low rate of duty, those 
countries will most likely, in return, modify their 
Some of them 
have already intimated their wish to do so. 


existing tariffs on English goods. 


While such a policy would not necessarily be 
incumbent upon this country to follow, our wine 
growers can, nevertheless, seize the opportunity 
offered to expand their own interests. Some of 
the California, Ohio and southern wines bear 
very favorable comparison with those of Austra- 
lia, the Cape, or even France and Germany. 
And, in view of this probable admission into 
Britain of pure, strong wines at a light duty, 
there is no apparent cause why America may not 
compete successfully in this as in other directions 
with the British colonies, and even in time—as 
the industry absorbs that capital and attention it 
deserves—with some of the older wine growing 
countries of Europe. 
permanent wealth for the southern and Pacific 
states in this than in cotton or tobacco. Those 
plants only thrive in a good deep soil, but the 


There is a surer basis of 


vine loves the rocky hillsides, where scarcely 
anything else would grow. 
home made wines in the United States in prefer- 


The consumption of 


ence to those that come from (?) Europe, will 
become fashionable as they grow in fayor for 
their own worth in Europe. Meanwhile, in view 
alone of European needs, the extension of vine- 


yards can scarcely be overdone. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH 
AND THE SMALLPOX. 

There is an erroneous impression abroad 
respecting the action of the National Board of 
Health in having declared smallpox to be epi- 
demic. It is well known that smallpox was 
carried into several of the western states by 
unvaccinated immigrants who probably con- 
tracted the disease in New York tenement houses, 
and that in sundry places within those states it 
became what is miscalled ‘‘epidemic.’’ The 
boards of health in these states found themselves 
powerless (for the lack. of proper legislation) to 
prevent the influx of smallpox cases, and the 
Governors thereof appealed to the National Board 
of Health for aid. The money appropriated by 
Congress for the purposes of the National Board 
is in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The only money available for the emergency was 
that set apart as a contingent fund, and the Sec- 
retary was not authorized to pay out any of this 
It became 
necessary, therefore, for the National Board of 
Health formally to notify the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the smallpox was ‘‘epidemic” in 


except in case of an ‘‘epidemic.” 


The case 
did not call for an official proclamation, nor was 
there any issued; but an enterprising reporter 


certain sections of the United States. 


got inoculated with a misunderstanding of the 
facts, and a portion of the press has been misled 
so far as to cast undeserved ridicule upon the 
Board of Health. 

As a matter of course, smallpox cases are not 
allowed to come into our cities from ships, but 
more or less infection has crept past all the guards 
thus far established. 
immigration, it is not surprising that ‘ unpro- 


Considering the enormous 


tected” immigrants stopping temporarily in tene- 
ment houses should contract this disease, and 
that it should break out upon them while travel- 
ing to their destination or soon after. Congress 
has just passed a bill providing for a liberal sup- 
ply of bovine virus, under the inspection and 
control of the National Board of Health, to be 
The 
National Board proposes to codperate with the 
state and local boards, as far as necessary, in the 
inspection of immigrant trains as they pass be- 


sold, where needed, at cost of production. 





tween certain points—particularly those from 
New York and Port Huron—for the purpose of 
remoying and caring for any smallpox cases that 


may be found, vaccinating those who may require 
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it, and fumigating the cars when advisable. This, 
however, they regard as only a temporary expe- 
dient. They are already in consultation with the 
agents of the steamship lines, who express great 
willingness to codperate ‘in the best protective 
system ever devised, which is this: The surgeon 
of every ship is to be furnished with reliable 
bovine virus; he will vaccinate every ‘‘ unpro- 
tected’ passenger, and will give to each onea 
card bearing the word ‘‘ protected,” the name of 
the person vaccinated, and his own signature. 
This card will not only be prima facie evidence 
that the bearer is protected against smallpox, but 
it will protect him against the possible annoyance 
of repeated examinations, and for this reason he 
will be likely to preserve it. It will also lighten 
the duties of health officers to a great extent, and 
be, we repeat, the best protective system against 
the introduction and spread of smallpox ever 
That the great importance of this pro- 
posed action may be fully appreciated, it should 
be borne in mind that the prospect for the coming 
year of a great increase of immigration over that 


devised. 


of the year past has assumed such certainty that 
several of the steamship companies have already 
made arrangements for running double the num- 
ber of ships between European ports and New 
York. 


THE TAX ON TOBACCO. 

Washington correspondents of the press have 
recently stated that the ‘tobacco people” are 
not so desirous as they were for a reduction of 
that they had hoped for the 
abolition of the tax, and, until they can attain this 
object, many of them prefer to pay the present 
excise rather than to be subjected to the disturb- 
ance in business incident to frequent tampering 
with the revenue laws. 

There is common sense in this view of the 
case, which, if exercised a little further on 
their part, should cause the ‘‘ tobacco people” 
to abandon their efforts to have the tax abol- 
ished. When they are wise enough to un- 
derstand that the fluctuations incident to tamper- 
the revenue laws disturb business 
to their detriment, they are not far from seeing 
clearly that the tax they are striving to abolish 
interferes little, if at all, with the profits of their 
business, in the long run, provided it be so stable 
and so uniformly collected as to be recognized 
by growers, manufacturers and traders, as a con- 


the tax on tobacco; 


ing with 


dition of the domestic trade. This latter propo- 
sition applies to the excise on tobacco more 
forcibly than to other articles of appetite and in- 
dulgence; and the little difference which the 
abolition of the tax might make in the profits of 
the ‘* tobacco people” should not be considered, 
even by them, in view of the great revenue derived 
from it by the government. The growers, man- 
ufacturers, traders and consumers of tobacco 
comprise the classes who have the best right to 
If the tax 
were oppressive to the growers; if it operated as 
an appreciable check to consumption; if it dis- 
couraged the cultivation of the crop, or seriously 
impeded the planters in any way, public sympa- 
thy for them might be asked with some show 
of justice. But the indulgence of the appetite 
for tobacco is not restrained by the tax; its retail 
cost is not burdensome to the mass of consumers; 
its consumption is not seriously curtailed, and, 
there being no tax upon exports, we do not pre- 
ceive wherein the tax on home consumption is a 
hardship upon the growers or even an impedi- 
ment tothem. Apart from any higher considera- 
tions, tobacco growers can hardly fail to preceive 
that one tendency of the present tax is toward 
keeping irresponsible men out of the manufac- 
turing business, and that this reduces the liability 
of their commission merchants to incur bad debts 
and losses. Some growers consider it a hard- 
ship that they are forbidden to manufacture a 
limited quantity of tobacco for their own pur- 
poses without the payment of a tax. If such 
freedom could be accorded to them without 
prejudice to the revenue, or to trade, they should 
have it; but growers and manufacturers are 
alike interested in protecting legitimate trade 
from disturbances incident to the introduction of 
contraband tobacco, and it is a question if the 
honest growers would find it to their interest to 


be heard in opposition to the tax. 


open the door to fraud. Moreover, they should 
consider that the large revenue collected from 
tobacco, with but little embarrassment to them- 
selves, will enable Congress to abolish other 
taxes of which they have more reason to com- 
plain. 

It may be safely assumed that the strength of 
the opposition to the excise on tobacco comes 
from the manufacturers who are subjected to the 


annoying surveillance of revenue officers and the’ 


necessity of investing largely in revenue stamps. 
The fact that the manufacturers who have been 
compelled to buy the most stamps have made the 
most money in business, dampens sympathy in 
their behalf. Prayers for the abolition of the tax 
would come with better grace from the smaller 
manufacturers and dealers, and these should 
remember that the abolition of the tax would 
open the door to wider competition, which would 
divide their present business with others. The 
only complaint on the part of manufacturers or 
traders which is worthy of heed is that they are 
kept in a state of uncertainty and suspense 
respecting the profits of their business during 
every session of Congress; and, if they keep 
large stocks, they are in constant peril of loss 
from some change in the revenue laws. 

The voice of the consumers, who ultimately 
pay the tax on tobacco, has not been heard in the 
demand for its abolition. As before said, the 
retail cost of tobacco in its several forms is not 
oppressive to the mass of consumers. If the 
present tax of a little more than half a cent each 
on cigars, of less than half a cent a bundle on 
cigarettes, and of one cent an ounce on snuff, 
smoking tobacco and chewing tobacco were 
abolished, what difference would it make in 
the retail cost to consumers? It may be safely 
affirmed that it would be difficult to find one 
man possessed of common intelligence among 
a thousand consumers of tobacco who grudges 
his contribution to the annual revenue of 
about forty million dollars collected by the 
government on tobacco; and, until the con- 
sumers complain, it is sheer demagogism, and 
worse, for any member of Congress to advocate 
the abolition of a tax the preservation of which 
will compensate for the abolition of many other 
taxes that complicate our revenue system and 
which are recognized as oppressive. 

The one valid complaint of manufacturers and 
dealers in the tobacco trade, referred to above, is 
a crying evil of the revenue system, which should 
have been corrected years ago. No sudden 
change should ever be made in the revenue laws 
which is likely to disorganize any important 
branch of industry or business. Laws making 
important changes should not take effect until 
after the lapse of a reasonable time. 





TEAK TIMBER. 

Last autumn there was a small exportation 
from London to New York of teakwood,; and, as 
this was somewhat of a new departure, it is 
thought that some information as to the nature 
and uses of this wood will be of interest to our 
readers. Teak timber is a staple of trade be- 
tween British Burmah and the United Kingdom. 
Its costliness does not prevent its employment 
on a very extensive scale in Europe, as is evi- 
denced by the statistics which are appended, 

Teakwood is naturally impregnated with an 
essentiai resinous oil, which, it is thought, does 
not exist in any other tree, and which remains a 
permanent constituent of the wood after conver- 
sion, and, indeed, so long as the wood itself ex- 
ists. This oil has a distinctly preservative effect 
in preventing the oxidization of iron or steel 
which may be brought into contact with the 
teakwood in constructing works intended to be 
of a durable character. It is the only wood used 
by European governments for the backing of 
armor plates for ships of war and land fortifica- 
tions, in the construction of which the question 
of cost is subordinated to that of efficiency and 
permanence ; and it is apparently indispensable 
in the increasingly approved system of externally 
sheathing iron and steel vessels. Its cost alone 
restricts it from being universally used for the 
decks, upper-works and joinery of ocean-going 
steamships; but this notwithstanding, it is so 
employed in all the high class Clyde and English 


built passenger steamers, and invariably so in 
vessels intended for tropical voyages. Other 
peculiar properties of this wood are that, when 
once manufactured into planks or scantlings, it 
is entirely proof against changes of weather from 
hot to cold or from dry to wet, and vice versa ; 
that its resistance to transverse, as well as to 
crushing, strains is very great; and_ that, 
although of so durable a nature that it is consid- 
ered in Europe indestructible otherwise than by 
fire, it is, nevertheless, not a difficult wood to 


work. Owing in great measure to the heavy 


freight involved in bringing the timber a five or 
six months’ voyage from Burmah to Europe, the 
cost of teak is high; and, consequently, numer- 
ous experiments have from time to time been 
made, particularly by the British admiralty, with 
the view of finding a cheaper, but efficient, substi- 
tute. The family of oaks fails because the tannic 
acid these woods contain act upon iron in the 
very opposite way to that exhibited by the oily 
essence of the teak—that is to say, the former 
acts as a powerful corrosive, instead of a preser- 
vative. For other and various reasons the de- 
sired substitute has yet to be found. 

Teakwood is used on all the principal British 
railroads, not only for the construction of rolling 
stock bodies, but also for forming the centres of 
the wheels, that is, the portion between the 
tire and the nave or ‘‘hub.” The substances 
which have been tried as substitutes for this 
purpose are legion (including the invention of 
papier maché), but teakwood still maintains its 
preéminence for wheel centres. But this pref- 
erence for teakwood ceases to be a cause for 
wonderment (notwithstanding the prime objec- 
tion of its first cost, which varies from 5s. to Ios. 
per cubic foot in the log) when its extraordinary 
durability is considered. We are informed 
that it is usually computed that a teak deck will 
outlast three of best Canadian yellow pine or 
four of pitch pine; and that a railway wheel con- 
structed on the .‘*Mansell” or teak-centre sys- 
tem will take at least five new tires without re- 
quiring any repairs to the teak centres. In en- 
deavoring to test this statement, we were in- 
formed that no such thing had been really known 
as a worn-out teak deck or wheel centre—that 
old ships bought to break up, if they had teak 
decks, yielded them up of equal value per cubic 
foot as when they were first put in; and that 
‘*Mansell”’ wheels had not been invented long 
enough for a worn-out centre to have been seen. 

The wonderful durability of teak thus renders 
it the cheapest of all woods in the long run, and 
it is now used more freely than ever before in 
Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. 
Owing to the unprecedented aggregate of tonnage 
of steamships now in course of construction, 
some fears are being expressed that, with the re- 
ported short supplies of felled teak in Burmah 
(and to be shipped in prime condition the trees 
have to be ‘‘ringed” three years before ship- 
ment), there may be an inconvenient scarcity in 
this timber. A glance at the situation may there- 
fore be useful: We find that the total exports 
from Burmah to Europe for the last five years 
have been as follows: 

In 1877, 41,162 loads of 50 cubic feet; 1878, 
40,760; 1879, 24,237; 1880, 50,207; 1881, 
55,528, or a total for the five years of 211,894 
loads, for 10,594,700 cubic feet, of which about 
170,000 loads were taken by Great Britain alone. 
Owing to the depressed state of the shipbuilding 
trade in 1879, the prices for floating cargoes re- 
ceded to $47.50 per load, c. i. f. United King- 
dom; but they experienced a considerable ad- 
vance at the end of that year, which has since 
been steadily maintained; and the present cargo 
prices range from $67.50 to $72.50 per load, 
c. i. f., to which must be added landing charges 
and merchants’ profits, interest on money, etc., 
to arrive at the retail prices. For the statistics as 
given, we are indebted to Messrs. Denny, Mott 
and Dickson, of London. 

Although the exports from Burmah for the year 
1881 exceeded those of any previous year (at 
least for sixteen years), they have been almost 
entirely absorbed; and of the twenty-three car- 
goes (about 26,800 loads) afloat on January 31, 
1882, we are informed that only one had not been 
specially allocated for consumption ; and_ ships 































































that had been chartered to take teak from 
mah have been compelled to load other cargo 
in consequence of the stocks at the Burme 
shipping ports having been quite exhaus| 
without any prospect of being materially 
forced until July or August next, when the rai ns 
would first permit of timber being floated do 
from the interior. It is, however, shrew 
suspected that the Burmese foresters have h 
back important quantities of teak that coul 
been sent down to the coast in the rainy seas 
of 1881, in order to strengthen prices; and i 
remains to be seen whether the present hi 
rates will not bring down a sufficient quanti 
next autumn to meet all likely requiremer 
Although the continual felling of the tim 
standing in the more accessible districts n 
sitates the bringing of it further and further 
the interior to the coast, causing heavier tr: 
port expenses, and a gradual diminution in 
average length and cubical contents of the timb 


ne 


er 


no reason to fear the exhaustion of the Bu 
forests. There also exist in Siam large tra 
teak forests which, although this timber is not 
highly esteemed as that grown near Moulm 
and Rangoon, can be made available in case : 
real scarcity should arise in teak from the | 
districts. ' 
It should, however, be borne in mind that 
exports to Europe only constitute, after a 
small proportion of the total shipments 
Burmah, the bulk of the entire exports b 
shipped to India and elsewhere in the east for 
railway and other purposes, teak being imper 
vious to the attacks of the ‘ termites,” or white 
ants, which work such havoc upon other timber 
in tropical countries. During the last five years” 
no less than 484,478 loads were transported ae 
Asiatic ports direct from Burmah, so that the 
total exports thence to all ports during the sam 
period have been close upon 700,000 loads, or 
35,000,000 cubic feet. 
It is just possible, if not looking too far ahead, 
that the opening of the Panama canal will cause 
a trade in teak to spring up between the United 
States and Burmah direct. Could the supply 
relied upon a good deal might be consumed 
the repairing of British vessels fitted with t 
which now, as a rule, wait until they get Bie k 
home for permanent repairs. The American dw 
on teak is not prohibitive, being only $2 per 1, 
superficial feet. At the time of writing the st 
in the New York market does not exceed 1 
feet; and 30c. per foot has been refused for | 





AGRICULTURAL KANSAS, 
The quarterly report of the Kansas Stat 
Board of Agriculture, December 31, 1881 
received through the courtesy of Mr. Dayid — 
Kelso, Land Commissioner of the Misso 
Pacific Railway, at Parsons, Kans., proves t c 
be an exceptionally complete and valuable pub- 
lication. The statistics contained give values of 
farm products, assessed and real valuation 
property by counties, acreage, ete. To 
intending settler the data concernirig loce 
and acquirement of government and other 
cupied lands, the reports of the condition 
winter wheat and rye, and farm animals, the profit it- 
able production and consumption of corn, and the 
meteorological summary, will prove valuable. 
The large map of Kansas included is the m 
complete and accurate which has come to 
notice, recent railway extensions and new to 
being carefully included. The following tal A 
giving acreage, yield and value of field crops’ 
Kansas in 1881, is condensed from the statisti cS 


given: . 
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IiEAa these, among important crops were 
castor beans, valued at about $500,000, 
sorghum, valued at $1,745,000. It is note- 
worthy that 797,820 pounds of tobacco we 
raised in Kansas last year, on 1,139 acres 
land, valued at $79,782. The cultivation © 
tobacco is yearly attracting more attention 
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Kansas, and is followed -closely by the 
ess made in cotton raising. Consider- 
le talk about the possibilities of producing 
cotton in Kansas has been heard within the past 
ar or two, but no definite results have been 
earned in the east. From the report at hand it 
appears that cotton was raised in.Kansas in 1881 
in thirty-five out of the eighty counties of the 
ate, on tracts varying from one acre to 422 
acres in each. There were six counties which 
anted but one acre; one, Montgomery, 422 
s; Labette, 222 acres ;'and Chautauquacounty, 
o acres. In the thirty-five counties the total 
acreage planted to cotton was 1,294 acres, and the 
tal yield 388,070 pounds, valued at $38,805. 
s is not much cotton—about 860 bales—but 
wide territory over which its cultivation was 
read, and the continued efforts to extend its 
uction, appear to be the beginnings of an 
portant source of agricultural wealth. The 
quantity and value of the leading products 
the soil during the past twelve years, when 
wed in comparison, exhibit a marvelous 
wth. The following are the figures on the 
wheat and corn crops: 





—— Wheat,-——_, ——-—Corn.-——— > 
Bushels. Value. - Bushels, Aas 
‘ vie pe $2,014,980 16,689,000 8 877,300 
hi Soe 3,060, = 29,631, 000 518, 
- 3 7,631,6: epee 12,283,142 
ae ewes 123,78 on 176 19,21 p 332 
++ 32,315, 005 9,324,97L 17, 018,9 
R. Wet seen ths oe 667 =: 101,421,718 24,926, 079 
+ 20,479, 21,705,275 ,760, 542 44,859,963 


: A. noticeable point is, that, hae both the 
wheat and corn crops have tended to fall off in 
. e years, or, at least, not to grow as heretofore, 
the value thereof has steadily increased. On 
October 8, 1881, BRADSTREET’S published the 
first complete report on these two cereals in the 
“United States for 1881, based on returns from 
Fr 3,000 correspondents in wheat growing counties 
_ throughout the country. The returns of the 
crops of wheat and corn produced in Kansas, 
pores by BRADSTREET’S in October last, are 
compared below with the totals from the Kansas 
e Agricultural report, just at hand: 


_ PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN KANSAS IN 1881. 


Bushels 
Agricultural Bureau, published Dec. 31, 1881.. 20,479,689 
TREET'S summary of returns, Oct 8, 1881...... 19,949,000 
ss reported by Agricultural Bureau of Kansas. . ~ 530,689 
. PRODUCTION OF CORN IN KANSAS IN 1881, 
isas Agricultural Bureau, published Dec. 31, 1881... 80,760,542 
DSTREET’S summary of returns, Oct. 8, 188r...... 73,988,000 
; 2 Excess reported by Agricultural Bureau of Kansas. . “677%: 542 





‘. 
‘ OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

_ Italy still clings to the wasteful and generally 
abandoned method of raising a part of her revenue 
by a lottery. The gambling spirit is kept alive 
2 nong the people by the efforts of priests, aided 
; by the grossest superstitions, and these lotteries 
are, therefore, chiefly patronized by the lowest 
d most ignorant portion of the population—that 
portion, it might be added, that is very slightly 
hed by other and more legitimate taxation. 
But it cannot be said that these lotteries are 
successful, on account of the great waste attend- 
in g them, and they violate one of the fundamental 
principles of taxation—that as little as possible 
should be taken out of the pockets of the people 
er and above what it brings into the public 
asury of the state. In taking the returns for 
average nuinber of years it is found that, while 
he gross sum yielded was about $13,500,000, 
q upward of 66 per cent. was swallowed up by the 
ost of management, and the net sum turned into 
e treasury of the state was but $4,500,000. 





Commissioner Henderson, of the Georgia 
partment of Agriculture, at Atlanta, has given 
reporter of the Constitution some interesting 
nts as to the present condition and future 
spects of agriculture in the state named. 
lese views confirm in a striking way our own 
eviously recorded conclusions. The condition 
he Georgia farmers is described by Mr. 
derson as deplorable. Accustomed as they 
ave been to rely almost exclusively on cotton, 
hhaye been forced to purchase their food and 
< on time, at enormous rates of interest, 
nting, by computation, to as much as 54 per 
_ They now find themselves, after another 
ropitious year, with very little money and 
| less credit. Many tenant farmers are 
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proprietors, who must henceforth employ them 
as laborers to cultivate the estates as a whole. 
This dark cloud, however, has a silver lining. 
It is now fairly realized that the distress has been 
chiefly caused by the dependence upon the one 
crop, and that in a system of varied agriculture 
lies the only safeguard against hunger. That 
the planters are awakening to this fact is shown 
by two things: (1) The falling off in guano pur- 
chases, which last season amounted to 150,000 
tons throughout the state, but this year will most 
likely not exceed 90,000 tons; (2) the large 
increase now taking place in the area of the food 
acreage. The extent of this reform, says our 
authority, already makes a probable decrease of 
as much as 15 per cent. in the acreage of cotton. 
To Commissioner Henderson such a prospect 
conveys the best and only hope for the future 
agricultural condition of Georgia. 


The publication of the debt statement for Feb- 
ruary makes possible a very curious comparison 
of the interest on the public debt for a series of 
years. Some two years ago the Treasury Depart- 
ment published a complete analysis of the public 
debt of the United States from July 1, 1856, to 
July 1, 1880. Bringing the figures down to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1882, it will be seen that from August 
31, 1865, to February 28, 1882, the interest bear- 
ing debt was reduced $847,204,694, and that the 
annual interest charge was reduced in that same 
period $91,149,562. 

On August 31, 1865, the average rate of interest 
paid on the outstanding debt was .0634 per cent., 
while the average rate payable on the debt out- 
standing February 28, 1882, had been reduced to 
-039 per cent. On July 1, 1860, the average 
rate of interest on the outstanding debt was .0533 
per cent. This rate gradually increased until 
August 31, 1865, when the debt and the interest 
charge reached their highest point. The large 
increase of interest rate at that time was due in 
part to the 7-30s. From that date until the 
present time the average rate of interest has 
decreased, until it now, February 28, 1882, is 
only .03;"y- 

For manifest reasons, in computing the average 
rate of interest the ‘‘non-interest bearing debt ” 
and the ‘*debt which has ceased to bear interest”’ 
have not been considered. 

The scale of decrease in the rate of interest will 
be made more apparent from the following table: 








Annual Average 
Total interest interest rate of 
bearing debt. econ interest. 
1856, July 1 $31, Yagpe $1,869, .0588 
sor958 1,672, 77 .0588 
700/838 2 245, 170 -0547 
5°1290,738 3,126, 166 0536 
646 40> 838 3,443,687 +0533 
, 380,873 5,092,630 “05 3 
305, 304,820 22,048, 509 +0603 
707, 531,6 41,8541 £ -O591 
1,359,930, 763 78, py ol 0579 
aa eKcicet haves aectstioe 2,221,311,918 137,742,01 .0620 
S August 31.......... 2,381, 530,204 Tac.ban Ge 0634 
Polyvore sstcccsle 2,333) 331,207 146,068, 19 0626 
2,248, 07,387 138,892,451 -0617 
2,202,088, 727 128,459,508 +0583 
five: p02) 060, 522 125,523,998 0580 
- 2,040, ths 118,784,960 .0580 
+ 1,934) 0,750 III, 941,330 +0578 
- 1,814,7 reeete +0573 
: L 710, 4! 50 98,049, +057: 
1,738,039, 750 98,796, 204 +08 
1,722, obs ,300 96,855, 6 +0562 
F706 1450 ee, +0556 
1,711,888, 500 93, 160, 64: -0544 
1, 794,735,050 1,054,478 0527 
1,797,643,700 3,773,778 +0466 
1,723,993, 00 79,633,981 +0462 
+++ 1,039,567,750 75,018,695. 0458 
1882, February « 1,534,325,600 59,828,135, 0390 
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PROGRESS OF A GREAT RAILROAD 
LAWSUIT. 

Montpelier, Vt., February 28.—The great 
chancery case of James R. Langdon et al. 
against the Vermont & Canada Railroad Com- 
pany et al., now before the Vermont Supreme 
Court, at Montpelier, inyolves a contest in regard 
to the property of the Central Vermont road, 
which has been in progress for about twenty-six 
years, which has brought to issue some im- 
portant legal principles, has been complicated 
by many minor questions, has led to scandals 
affecting the good name of the state bench, and 
has divided the people politically, socially and in 
a business way into two bitter parties. The 
great personal figure in the contest is ex-Gov- 
ernor J. G. Smith, the state’s leading railroad and 
political boss, who is credited with making and 
unmaking courts and other machinery of the 


commonwealth likely to have any relations to 
his property. The Central and Vermont & 
Canada roads have, ever since 1856, been operated 
under the direction of managers appointed by 
the Franklin County Court of Chancery. During 
this period a large amount of indebtedness has 
been contracted, and the main subject of litiga- 
tion has been the question whether the trust 
indebtedness or the mortgage bonds were the 
first lien on the property. Naturally, a mortgage 
being a positive transfer of property, subject 
only to certain clearly specified conditions, 
and those conditions having been in this case 
violated, the ordinary layman and a great many 
lawyers believed that the roads ought to have 
come into the possession of the bondholders; 
but on December 14, 1880, Chancellor Royce 
(recently made Chief Justice) decided in the 
Langdog suit that the holders of the trust bonds 
had a prior lien, as against the Vermont Central 
first and second mortgage bondholders and the 
Vermont & Canada Railroad Company. His 
ground for this opinion was, in a word, that the 
defendants had given their assent to the receiyer- 
ship and to the issuance of the bonds. After a 
report by special masters on the amount of the 
trust debt, the Chancellor ordered the defendants 
to pay more than $3,000,000, on pain of forfeiture 
of all right in the two roads. The case now 
comes before the full court, on an appeal from 
this decision, and the probability is that it will 
be decided in favor of the trust debt. It is 
thought that the decision will put an end to the 
litigation on the main issue, which involves 
property worth $20,000,000, but a large number 
of smaller questions have accnmulated in the 
past quarter of a century that are likely to make 
trouble. This is by no means the only suit of 
importance pending, and there is one, I believe, 
now before the United States Supreme Court. 
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SORPLUS REVENUE AND TAX RE- 
DUCTION. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—The article on ‘*The Proposed Reduc- 
tion of Taxation,” in your issue of the 18th inst., 
is founded in part, I think, on a misapprehen- 
sion of facts. You say that the surplus revenue 
for the current fiscal year ‘‘is estimated at 
$70,000,000, a loss of $30,000,000 over last 
year,” and that the surplus for the fiscal year of 
1883, estimated upon the basis of existing laws, 
is still further reduced to $59,000,000.” Last 
year’s surplus is stated to have been $100,000, - 
ooo. The error is this: The surplus of last 
year is given as it stood before the subtraction of 
the amount devoted to the purchase of bonds for 
the sinking fund, while the surpluses of this 
year and the next are given as it is estimated 
they will be after the payments on account of the 
sinking fund have been made. The amounts 
should be stated, excluding the sinking fund, at 
$100,000,000, $130,000,000 and $105,000,000 
for the three years, respectively, or, after sub- 
tracting the sinking fund, at $25,000,000, $70, - 
000,000 and $59,000,000, respectively, as appears 
most exactly from this table, compiled from 
Secretary Folger’s report: 














1881, 1882. A883. 
Excess of revenue..... $100,069,404 $130,000,000 $105,149,206 
Sinking fund.... ++ 74,371,200 §9, 634,856 45,611,714 
Net surplus........ $25,698,204 $70,365,144 $59,537,492 


The reduction of the public debt will be about 
one-fourth greater this year than it was last, be- 
cause no reduction of taxation can have much, if 
any, effect on the revenues before June 30, and 
the expenditures, including deficiency appropria- 
tions, have been very closely calculated. The 
reduction in the year 1882-83 bids fair to be no 
less than it was in 1880-81. There is general 
agreement with your remark that ‘‘there are 
grave objections to imposing such heavy burdens 
of taxation upon the present generation ”’ as the 
present rate of debt payment involves, and there 
is no doubt whatever that an overflowing treasury 
is a temptation to lavish expenditure. The above 
statement of the annual surplus, therefore, shows 
that a very large reduction of taxation will be not 
only possible, but wise. 


It seems to me that in the article from which I 
quote you overlook the annual growth in the 
revenues of the country by reason of the increase 
of population and other natural causes. Unless 
the ability of the people to buy shall become 
suddenly impaired, the revenues will continue to 
increase under the present scale of taxation. 
Though it is always wise to anticipate ‘hard 
times,” their immediate return is not to be ex- 
pected. The following table shows the steadily 
rising income of the government from the two 
chief sources, customs and internal taxes, during 
each of the last four years, together with the 
estimates for the current year: 


Customs. Int. revenne. 
DOP paeaiaits aainio celretboosaleeh eters @ $130,170,680 $110, 581,624 
1879 137, 250,047 113,561,610 
1880 186, 522,01 e 124,009,373 
1881 198,159,67 135,204,385 
1882 215,000,000 155,000,000 





It is plain that unless economic forces come 
into play which will tend to diminish instead of 
to increase importations, and to cut off sales of 
spirits and tobacco, the receipts under any given 
scale of taxation may be expected to be greater 
each year than the year before. If, then, a reduc- 
tion of taxation should cause the collections 
of 1883 to fall $50,000,000 short of the Treasury 
estimates, the natural increase of consumption 
would go far to counteract this loss in 1884, and 
it might be that by 1885 the present level of 
receipts would be reached again. Another re- 
duction of taxation would be in order. 
Moreover, taxes are now too high to yield the 
largest returns. Itis indisputable that a reduction 
of the tariff rates would encourage importations, 
so that, although less money than now would go 
into the Treasury for each pound, yard, etc., 
duties would be paid on more pounds and yards, 
and the total receipts might be no smaller. Not 
a few believe that a 50c. excise on spirits would 
produce as much revenue as the existing goc. 
This Congress is not likely to 
reduce taxes enough to make the revenue in 1884 
very much less than it is now. 


then 


rate returns. 


The extent to which taxes may be cut down is, 
therefore, almost wholly a question of expendi- 
ture. You say, truly, that ‘‘there cannot safely 
be a reduction of taxation with a large increase 
of unnecessary expenditure.” Judge Folger 
estimates next year’s surplus at $105,000,000, 
on the basis of expenditures of $294,850,793. 
Congress cannot increase this amount by $50,- 
000,000 without taking away the opportunity for 
tax reduction which coexists with a more saving 
policy. If the navy is to be put ona war foot- 
ing; if the Mississippi river is to be improved 
at the rate of $10,000,000 a year; if every trout 
stream is to have its ‘‘raft and pushboat naviga- 
tion” developed; if steamship builders are to be 
subsidized from the national poor fund; if public 
buildings are to be erected regardless of expense 
or necessity, then good-by to all hope of a gen- 
eral lightening of the burden of taxation. I 
attach less weight to the demand for pensions 
than you appear to, for this reason: Secretary 
Folger’s estimates, made last autumn, include 
$100,000,000 for pensions in 1883, while Com- 
missioner Dudley has recently placed the amount 
definitely at $79,345,000, and thinks it will be 
necessary to exceed the larger sum in no year 
hereafter. 

One thing more. If Congress were a busi- 
ness body, instead of an assemblage of poli- 
ticians, it would decide on the appropriations, 
and then fix taxes to correspond. Instead of 
that, it puts the cart before the horse. It debates 
refunding without knowing whether refunding 
would save a dollar, and talks about reducing 
taxes, though the majority may decide to make 
appropriations which will demand eyery cent of 
current revenue. E,W. J. 


St. Louis, February 25. 


[The purpose of the article in question was 
simply to show that the surplus revenues for the 
coming fiscal year, 1883, according to the esti- 
mates by the Treasury officials, are likely to be 
considerably less than for the current fiscal year, 
and that, in view of the probable decline in the 
available surplus, it would be wise for Congress 
not to be misled, through the exaggerated popu- 
lar notions as to surplus revenues, to enter upon 
further reckless expenditures, It was notattempted 
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to point out how or whose taxes could be reduced, 
nor what the effect would be on therevenue were 
this or that rate of tax (whether tariff or excise) 
to be lessened. In short, the point sought to be 
made was that, unless the manifold schemes for 
plundering the Treasury are to be throttled, 
any reduction in revenue is out of the ques- 
tion. It is freely admitted, however, that there 
was an inaccuracy in the article as to the amount 
of surplus revenue for 1881; but the error was 
not sufficient to destroy, nor even to weaken, 
indicated 
Indeed, the occurrence of this error 


the argument we were making as 
above. 
in detail suggests the wisdom of pointing out a 
serious misapprehension under which the public, 
and apparently our kindly critic, are laboring as 
to the actual net surplus revenue of the last, the 
present, and the probable net surplus of the 
coming, fiscal year. 

Owing to a confusion in the statements as to 
the sinking fund—the accounts of which have 
never yet been stated with proper clearness in 
the official reports—there has been some mis- 
As 


a matter of fact, the net surplus revenue for 


information as to the net surplus revenue. 


the fiscal year 1883, according to a proper analysis 
of the figures in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, will be $59,537,492. This is a de- 
crease from the actual net surplus of the current 
fiscal year of $27,133,525. This, for the pur- 
poses of our argument, is sufficiently near to the 
original statement that the loss of net surplus for 
the next fiscal year will be about $30,000,000, 
An 
examination of the Treasury figures will not give 


as compared with the present fiscal year. 


this exact result until the accumulated deficit in 
the sinking fund (which is included in the amount 
set apart for that purpose in the fiscal years 
1881-82) is analyzed and considered. 

The gross surplus revenue for the last fiscal 
year, 1881, was $100,069,404. There was set 
apart for the sinking fund in that year $74,371,- 
200, leaving an apparent net surplus of $25,608, - 
204. This, however, is not the actual net surplus 
for that year, as is maintained in some quarters. 
The requirements of the sinking fund for the last 
year, including a balance of $49,817,128 not pro- 
vided for at the close of the previous year, 
amounted to $90,786,064. The Treasury applied 
last year to the purchase of bonds for the sinking 
fund, and for fractional currency, the sum of 
$74,480,201, leaving still a deficit in the sinking 
fund account of $16,305,873. The sum set apart 
for the sinking fund last year included not only 
the amount due under the law for that year, but 
embraced as well a large portion of the deficit 
which existed in the sinking fund account from 
previous years. This will appear from the follow- 
ing computation: 











Total requirements for sinking fund in 1881.......... 890, 786,064 
Balance due from previous years.......+.eeeeeeeeees 49,817,128 
Amount due to sinking fund in 1881...... $40,968,936 
Excess applied to sinking fund in 1881 .. 33,511,205, 


Total to sinking fund and fractional cur’cy in 1881. $74,480,201 
The net surplus for 1881 can thus be obtained: 


The gross surplus for 1881 WaS..... +++. .eeeeeees eens $100,069, 404 














Less total to sinking fund and fractional currency... 74,480,201 
ye $25,589,203 

Add excess of payment on account of sinking fund.. 33,511,265 
Total actual net surplus, 1881........seeeeeeeeeeee $59, 100, 468 


By a similar computation, allowing for the 
excess of payment to the sinking fund in the 
present fiscal year of the remaining deficit, it 
will be found that the total net actual surplus for 
the current year is $86,671,017. 

The sinking fund for the next fiscal year, 1883, 
is more easily computed, as there is no deficit. 
The net surplus for 1883 is estimated at $59,- 
537,492: 

It will therefore be seen that, on the basis of 
existing law and estimates, there will be a large 
decrease in-the net surplus revenue for the next 
fiscal year, and that this decrease, as was stated 
in a former article, will be about $30,000,000. 
There remain four months of the current fiscal 
year, and the returns to the Treasury do not give 
any reason to expect that the revenues will be 
more than the estimates. Indeed, while the 
customs receipts thus far equal the estimates, 
there has been some decrease in returns from 
internal revenue, and it is now said to be doubt- 
ful whether the estimate of $155,000,000 for 
internal revenue will be realized, On the whole, 


therefore, it can be stated that the net surplus for 
the next fiscal year will be materially diminished, 
and that there is no prospect of any increase in 
the receipts over the estimates. The only point 
to be considered is that the expenditures for 
1882 may not be as much as the estimates. To 
assume this, however, is to give Congress more 
credit for economy than it is likely to deserve. 

It would scarcely be wise, as suggested by our 
correspondent, to rely upon a continuous increase 
in the receipts from customs and the excise taxes, 
as during the periods of industrial and trade 
depression the revenues necessarily fall off in a 
striking degree.—ED. BRADSTREET’S. ] 


A MISSISSIPPI PLANTER'S OPINIONS, 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

S1r—It is as important to the cotton planter 
as to any other man of business thaf*his plans 
should be laid on a solid basis, and his opera- 
tions be conducted intelligently. Perhaps, as a 
class, we have advanced more slowly than others 
in this progressive age, but we are awakening to 
the great importance of radical changes that 
must be made in our methods of producing and 
handling this great staple. Too much cotton 
produced on borrowed capital, then sold at cost 
of production, has been the mistake of the 
south. But the situation is changing, and I look 
forward with more hope than I have had before, 
because now I have something to rest that hope 
upon. Our farmers are beginning to think for 
themselves, to reason from cause to effect, and 
to gather around them all the available helps, of 
which there are so many, in the way of improved 
implements, etc. I also find them looking into 
the reason of things, and familiarizing themselves 
with the views of others, as set forth in the lead- 
ing agricultural journals of the day. And I find 
such newspapers as BRADSTREET’S in the hands 
of some, leading them into wider fields, and up 
to more elevated points, where they can get a 
broader view of the situation. 

Your estimate of the cotton crop of 1880-81 
came so near the mark that it attracted my 
attention, and challenged investigation. I had 
thought most of the so-called estimates were 
mere guesses—some good, some bad, and all 
influenced in a great measure by the bullish or 
bearish tendencies of the guesser. But after 
looking carefully into your methods, with their 
immense amount of laborious detail, and becom- 
ing acquainted with your vast sources of infor- 
mation, I am satisfied that you have arrived at 
the solution of this question, and that hereafter 
we may approximate very closely the crop for 
each season. I trust that one of the results of 
your painstaking system of inquiry will be to 
eliminate in some degree the evils of speculation 
that have attached themselves to our great 
staples, and restore to their wonted influence the 
laws of supply and demand. 

Your estimate of the crop of 1881-82, I believe, 
will prove very nearly correct. Most of the 
cotton is out of the interior, and the receipts 
from now on must be very light. The drouth of 
last summer that was so general throughout 
the cotton belt produced the most unfavorable 
results that I have ever known. Cotton picking 
commenced early, and, as the weather continued 
favorable, the crop was rapidly gathered, and by 
December I picking was about over, and in 
some instances ceased as early as November 1. 
Now came our disappointment, which I will 
illustrate by my own crop. I felt satisfied, from 
the aggregate weight of seed cotton, that I had 
about 120 bales, averaging 500 pounds each, 
estimating about 1,600 pounds seed cotton to 
yield 500 pounds lint; but it took about 2,000 
pounds to produce the bale of lint, and, instead 
of getting 120 bales, I got a little less than 100. 
So far as I can learn, this falling off in produc- 
tion of lint was experienced all over the south, 
and this alone would reduce what was supposed 
to be a 6,000,000 crop to nearer 5,000,000 
bales. Now, what will be the result of this 20 
per cent. shortage? A majority of planters in 
this section, one of the richest in the whole 
south, express themselves as determined to plant 
less cotton, and turn their attention in part to 
the cultivation of other crops that are subject to 
fewer contingencies, and that can be handled 


with less labor. All of the small grains (except 
wheat), corn, tobacco, castor beans or the grasses 
will any of them pay as well as cotton; and, 
should a failure ensue, then the loss will be 
much lighter, because the expenditure for labor 
has been so much less. To prepare the land, 
plant, cultivate and gather a cotton crop, it 
requires fourteen times going over the same 
ground with hand labor, while the small grain 
crops can be made with going over four times 
with machine labor, and the grasses with still 
less. ; 

The necessities of the case also require that 
less cotton should be planted. Many farmers 
depend on commission merchants for supplies 
of money and provisions, and in too many in- 
stances for corn, to enable them to make a 
crop. Most of these farmers are already in 
debt, and the merchant feels timid about 
making additional advances, and _ frequently 
refuses. As a consequence, sufficient grain 
has to be planted to supply breadstuffs and 
provender for man and beast, or they will go 
without. 

I anticipate that in this section the acreage 
will be at least 15 per cent. less in cotton than 
last year. The outlook is rather gloomy just 
now; for two months we have had excessively 
wet weather, and little has been done toward 
farming. 

Money matters are close, and times hard, but 
our people are economizing severely, and look 
forward with courage and hope into the brighter 
future that is now dawning upon the south. 


/ PLANTER. 
Columbus, Miss., February 24. 


A LONDON VIEW OF THE PARIS 
MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

The London Zconomist of February 18 thus 
discusses the work of the Paris Monetary Con- 
ference and the position of Great Britain with 
respect to the above question: - 

««The proceedings of the Paris Monetary Con- 
ference of 1881 have been translated and printed 
as a Parliamentary Blue Book. The conference 
terminated, as will be remembered, at its last 
meeting, with an adjournment to April 12, 1882. 
The time when the conference should meet 
again is, therefore, fast approaching. It can 
hardly be expected that the conference would 
reassemble only in order to continue an academic 
discussion on the theory of a monetary standard. 
Should the powers represented on the last occa- 
sion send delegates again to another meeting, it 
may be considered probable that they will do so, 
not to discuss theoretic opinions, but to endeavor 
to arrange a modus vivendi which would satisfy 
the requirements both of the nations employing 
the single and of those which use the double 
standard. Some progress in this direction was 
made at the last meeting, particularly in England 
and Germany. Thus, with respect to England, 
the Bank of England expressed itself willing, 
under certain circumstances, to hold silver in the 
Issue Department. This was to be conditional 
“on the return of the mints of other countries 
to such rules as would insure the certainty of 
the conversion of gold into silver and silver into 
gold.’ Lord Hartington stated, on behalf of 
the government of India, that ‘for a definite 
term of years it will undertake not to depart 
in any direction calculated to lower the value 
of silver from the existing practice of coin- 
ing silver freely in the Indian mints as legal 
tender throughout the Indian dominions of 
her Majesty. Such a declaration must, how- 
ever, be conditional on the acceptance by a 
number of the principal states of an agreement 
binding them, in some manner or other, to open 
their mints for a similar term to the coinage of 
silver as full legal tender in the proportion of 
15% of silver to 1 of gold.’ The government 
of Germany was willing to agree to the following 
terms: ‘ During a period of some years it would 
abstain from all sales of silver, and during another 
period of a certain duration it would pledge 
itself to sell annually only a limited quantity, so 
small in amount that the general market would 
not be glutted thereby. The duration of these 
periods, and the quantity of silver to be sold 
yearly during the second period, would form the 


























































the use of it. To attain this end the impe 
government would engage eventually to 


27,750,000 marks (£1,387,500), as well as the 
treasury notes of the same value, 40,000, 0 00 
marks (£2,000,000). It might, further, melt 
down and recoin the silver pieces of five and 


lation, 100 marks are made from the pound 
fine silver, which is equivalent nearly to the i 
of 1 to r4.’ 
‘¢ These proposals represent the class of con- 
cessions which we may suppose the other power 
to be willing to make. Thus, we understa 
Italy to be prepared to coin a certain amount | 
silver, and France also a certain amount. The 
United States may be expected to be prepared to 
continue on lines similar to those of their present 
Bland bill. oe 
*« Tt will take same time to ascertain the exact 
limits to which each country may be willing to 
proceed. Under these circumstances, we may 
be prepared to find the conference proposed to 
be held on April 12 deferred to a somewhat lat * 
date. The interests of the Latin Union, and : 
France in particular, in the matter are verylarge, 
and the importance of the question to these 
countries is equally great. On the other hand, 
the silver coinage of India at the present timg is 
the largest in the world. An agreement on our 
part to continue what was proposed in 1881 
would present so powerful a factor that we may 
expect it to haye great weight with the con-— 
ference. . 78 » 
- “Tf we are willing to coin gold in London ~ 
and Australia to any extent, and silver at Cal- - 
cutta, it is difficult to see what more any 
bimetallist can ask of us. A fixed ratio 
another question. But what can be asked mo 
than that we should, as we are willing to d 
give a free coinage to both metals to any extent 
It is, as far as the employment of the two me 
is concerned, the same thing whether we emp 
them for coinage at one mint or at five mints. 4 
we were to admit, what we certainly are no a 
prepared to do, the theory of a standard consist 
ing of two metals circulating at a fixed rati 
practical difficulties in the way of an alterati 
the English standard in that direction are 
that we cannot imagine any responsible En 
statesman committing himself to such a pla 
The English proposals at the conference of 1881, 


‘ 
as given above, are surely sufficient to meet the 


¥ 


difficulty.” ae 
a ar 
THE LONDON ‘“ ECONOMIST ™~ 


AMERICAN RAILWAY SECURITIES 

The London Economist of February 18 s: 
‘We showed recently here that on the larg 
part of the capital invested thus in the Unit 
States no dividends whatever are paid. 1 
circumstance, though it does not speak we 1 
the judgment, to say no more, with which th 
railway system has been arranged, is 
means the point in connection with the n 
the most likely to deter the British investor 
placing his capital in such undertakings. Li 
are manipulated by trunk line presidents — 
managers entirely for their own private 
poses. Here the unfortunate investor may fi 
himself the victim of a policy influenced | 
motives entirely separate from the value « 
line. Till there is some security that this p 
will be checked, we can never expect Ame 
railroads to be favorite investments géne1 
with the British public. This is a disadvan 
to both sides. In England capitalists lose 
opportunity of investments which ought to 
service to them. In America, railway const 
ers and producers lose the advantage 
British capital would be to them. The mz 
might well be inquired into by Congress; or tk 
formation of a strong association, pow 
enough to protect the interests of the dona fi 
investor in American railroads, might suppl) 
solution to the difficulty.” ; eee 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S,] 


suit was brought to restrain the infringe- 
nt of a patent and for an account of profits, 
ler vs. The Bridgeport Brass Company. The 
atent was for an alleged improvement in lamps, 
id was granted for fourteen years in 1860, and 
tended for seven years. It was twice surren- 
Jered and reissued, once in May, 1873, and again 
January, 1876. The bill was dismissed on the 
und that the second reissue, on which the 
t was brought, was not for the same invention 
yhich was described and claimed in the original 
ent, and the complainant appealed. Judge 
sradley, in the Supreme Court of the United 
tes, in November, upon affirming the decree, 


is made for the purpose of enlarging the 
of the patent, the relief will not be given 
en the patentee has slept upon pis rights, and 
thus led the public to rely on the implied dis- 
aimer of any further invention than that claimed in 
1e original patent. Reissues for the enlargement 
claims should be the exception, not the rule. 
nd when, if a claim is too narrow—that is, if it 
does not contain all that the patentee is entitled 
to—the defect is apparent on the face of the patent, 
nd can be discovered as soon as that docu- 
ent is taken out of its envelope and opened, 
there can be no valid excuse for delay in asking 





mechanic, every citizen, is affected by such 
y, and by the issue of a new patent with a 
oader and more comprehensive claim. The 
anting of a reissue for such a purpose, after an 
easonable delay, is clearly an abuse of the 


declared illegal and void. It will not do for the 
- patentee to wait until other inventors have pro- 
duced new forms of improvement, and then, 
the new light thus acquired, under pretense 

inadvertence and mistake, appply for such an 
enlargement of his claim as to make it embrace 
these new forms. Such a process of expansion 
carried on indefinitely, without regard to lapse of 
time, would operate most unjustly against the 
blic, and is totally unauthorized by law. In 
h a case, even he who has rights, and sleeps 
n them, justly loses them. 


_A steamship company agreed to carry 300 bales 
cotton to Liverpool on one of its vessels, the 
Minnesota, provided the cotton was delivered in 
easonable time to be taken on board before a 

ignated sailing day; but, if it came too late, 
was to be taken by the Nevada, which sailed a 
week later. The cotton was then on its way 
from Mobile, and arrived at the company’s pier 
the day before the Minnesota sailed; but she had 
already receipted for enough freight, in the reg- 
ular course of business, to fill out her load, and 
the shipment was made on the Nevada, a week 
ater. There was a fall in the price of cotton 
tween the arrivals of the two vessels, and the 
hipper sued for the loss, Fowles vs. Liverpool 
Great Western Steamship Company. The 
ew York Court of Appeals, on December 13, 
decided in favor of the company. Judge Finch, 
in the opinion, said: ‘The cotton was not 
delivered within such reasonable time as to make 
it the company’s duty to ship it by the Minnesota, 


and damages could not be recovered for the loss 
by the fall in prices. 


A railroad company may contract to carry a 
senger any distance, provided its own line be 
a part?of the journey; and whether the part 
owned:by the contracting company be the first or 
the last or from the middle of the route must be 
wW hollyimmaterial, in the opinion of the United 
‘States Circuit Court, at Denver, Col., in Hudson 
ys. Kansas City Railroad Company, decided in 
January. 











ment as the business is conducted, who is injured, 
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An employé knowing the risks of his employ- 


nnot recover from his employer for his injuries 
ely on the ground that there was a safer 


ile! »/ ot ae © ss _ 


The following suit of wide interest, Brown vs. 
Marshall, was recently decided by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan: Brown is a druggist in 
Grand Rapids. Marshall called at his store for 
epsom salts, and was given by the clerk sulphate 
of zine instead. This was taken as a medicine, 
and injury followed. Marshall brought suit, and 
the court instructed the jury that, if Marshall 
called for one article and was given another 
instead, Brown was liable for all the damages 
caused by this mistake. But this the Supreme 
Court held was anerror. A druggist is heldto a 
very high degree of care, but he is liable for the 
consequence of a mistake only on the ground of 
negligence, and if he is entirely free from fault in 
any particular case, and a wrong article is given 
out by reason of circumstances which do not 
charge him or any one in his employ with negli- 
gence, he is not responsible in damages. The 
case should have been submitted to the jury on 
all the evidence to find whether there was or was 
not due care. 


In the case of Denison vs. Shaler, recently 
decided by the Supreme Court of Michigan, it 
was held that a mechanic’s lien in Michigan 
does not override a previously existing chattel 
mortgage which is duly filed as required by law. 
The court refers to a Massachusetts decision 
which is contra, but does not follow it. 


Manufacturers of crackers and biscuits filed a 
bill to enjoin another manufacturer from using 
the word ‘‘Snowflake,” to describe the crackers 
and biscuits made by him. The complainants 
alleged that they had used the word for more 
than two years prior to its use by the defendant, 
as a trade-mark, and claimed its exclusive use. 
In this case, Larrabee vs. Lewis, the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, on January 17, decided that 
the word used in this manufacture is not a trade- 
mark. Judge Crawford, in the opinion, said: 
A name merely descriptive of an article of 
trade, its qualities, or characteristics, cannot be 
employed as a trade-mark, and the exclusive use 
of it be entitled to legal protection. Is not the 
term ‘* Snowflake ”’ a mere descriptive term ? In 
its common and ordinary sense it is understood 
to be descriptive of whiteness, lightness and 
purity, words which of necessity belong to the 
public, and are common alike to all. When 
applied, therefore, to crackers and biscuits it 
affirms unquestionably that they are white, light 
and pure. Whether used to describe the quality 
or style of this sort of merchandise or not, it 
does signify those facts, which others by its use 
may express with equal truth, and, therefore, 
have an equal right to its use for that purpose. 
It is to be noted that there is no device or 
symbol connected with the word, one label 
being ‘‘ Larrabee’s Snowflake Biscuit,” the other 
‘‘Lewis’ Snowflake Biscuit.” Any one has a 
right to make snowflake biscuit—that is, such as 
are white, light and pure. 


A carrier undertook to transport goods from 
Zanesville, Ohio, to Denver, Col., and the shipper 
paid on it the through freight. To complete the 
carriage the goods were transfered to another and 
connecting road, which set up a lien for freight 
beyond the sum received by it from the first car- 
rier. In this case, Marsh vs.. Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, the United States Circuit 
Court, at Denver, in January, decided against 
the carrier. Judge Hallett, in the opinion, said: 
The second company was the agent of the first 
carrier, and it took the goods with the knowledge 
that the contract was made for the transportation 
to Denver, and the lien for freight could not be 
set up against the goods. 





Ina suit to recover back money paid for customs 
duties, the plaintiff recovered and asked that in- 
terest be allowed him. He was paid the amount 
of the judgment without prejudice to his claim 
for interest, and then, upon his refusal to give a 
satisfaction price, the government applied in the 
suit, White vs. Arthur, in the United States 
Circuit Court, at New York, on January 25, to 
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petitions againsé Prince Bismarck’s favorite Tobacco Monopoly 
Bill. 


at Gartsherrie Iron Works to save the ammonia now Jost in pig 
iron manufacture, and are so far successful that they ‘‘seem 
likely to lead eventually to a great cheapening in the cost of pro- 
duction,” 


future” of the city of Norfolk, Va., read by Charles G. Elliott, 
President of the Norfolk and Portsmouth Cotton Exchange, at 
the Atlanta Cotton Exposition, the following interesting statis- 
tics relative to the foreign shipments of cotton from Norfolk 


are given: 

~ ‘heh a Bales. 

1867 “IT pve iit ale el olvint = oletalal fialalcievee 150,357 
Ss, 201346 1880... . 288,065 
#29168, 683) j|) TEBIS Pesta weaned 360,000 





in seven years.”’ 


ment of the value of entries of silk manufactures at New York 
during the month of February : 


Entered for consumption 
Entered for warehouse...... 
Total value landed in New Y 
Withdrawn from warehouse 
Value placed on the market...........seeeeeseeeeees 


Francisco during the month of February, 1882, were 1,756 bales, 
valued at $1,115,482. 
cocoons at New York and San Francisco during the month of 
February, 1882, were 142 bales, valued at $16,871. 


vegetables are being liberally sold throughout the west, and 
that, despite the misfortunes of packers last summer, the total 
pack that season was something like 6 per cent. over that of 
1880, owing to the increased number of small concerns engaged 
in the business. 
the past two years, are given as follows: 


Twelve months ended January 31, 1882........... ae 
Twelve months ended January 31, 1881.......+..++-5 


Month ended January 31, 1882 (excess of exports) .... 
Month ended January 31, 1881 (excess of imports) .... 
Seven months ended Jan. 31, 1882 (excess of imports). 25,899,504 
Seven months ended Jan. 31, 1881 (excess of imports). 72,640,939 
Twelve months ende 

Twelve months ended 


ode of conducting the business, the adoption of 
which would have prevented the injury, in the 
inion of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in 
lor vs. Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
pany, decided in December, 












compel this. Judge Blatchford, in granting the 
application, said that the government is not liable 
for interest; that there is no liability at all until 
a recovery is had against the Collector, 


ne 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 
The cigar manufacturers in Germany are getting up gigantic 
Leipzig is the centre of the agitation. 


A London exchange notes that experiments are being made 


In an address on the ‘‘recent development and promising 





Or, as the address pointedly puts it, ‘a gain of 1,700 per cent. 


The Silk Association of America furnishes the following state- 







+++ $3,091, ae 
. 317,351 

3,408, 85 
566,61 

3,658,119 


The imports of raw silk at the ports of New York and San 


Imports of waste silk and pierced 





It is stated by the Chicago Times that all varieties of canned 


The California pack of the articles named, for 








Cans, 1880. Cans, 1881. 

Table fruits. 0... cccccescesccescncsee 3,300,000 5,550,000 
Pie fruitecds ws cones aa 50,000 450,000 
ies and jellies .... 50,000 700,000 
OMALOES .arevjeense 750,000 3,000,000 
PGae fatale acne eee ceurae 525,000 500,000 
String: beans. «6025.00 150,000 150,000 
Miscellaneous .........2-seeceeereces 775,000 1,000,000 
LOLAL sieatuaie sienna aremiananereis' « 6,600,000 11,350,000 





In his report on the foreign commerce of the United States 


for January, 1882, for seven and twelve months -ended there- 
with, and comparisons, Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, gives the following interesting data. The 
excess of exports of merchandise was as follows: 







Month ended January 31, 1882......++++eeeeeeeeeeees $7,941,579 
Month ended January 31, 1881.... 28,794,104 
Seven months ended fonvery SY, j 73»279) 543 
Seven months ended January 31, 1881... « 190,506,856 


seibsir bos 


The excess of imports or of exports of gold and silver coin 


and bullion was as follows: 


$617,290 
4,282,943 


445427215 


se 31, 1882 (excess of poner 
739347)200 


an. 31, 1881 (excess of imports 





The summary return of imports and exports into France for 


the month of January, compared with the return for that 
month last year, is as follows: Imports—Food, 1882, $24, 105,200 ; 
raw materials, $28,703,600; manufactures, $12,364,200; miscel- 
laneous, $3,254,800 ; total, $68,527,800. Food, 1881, $25,258,600 ; 
raw materials, $30,520,400; manufactures, $6,443,200; miscel- 
laneous, $2,719,200; total, $64,941,400. Exports—Food, 1882, 
$0,190,800; raw materials, $8,551,800; manufactures, $18,207,- 
4oo; miscellaneous, $2,301,000; total, $38,251,000. Food, 1881, 
$8,365,200; raw materials, $6,474,200; manufactures, $14,086,- 
000; miscellaneous, $1,906,200; total, $30,831,600. The most 


interesting item of the table is that of manufactures. France 
has sent abroad half again as much as she has received from 
abroad, and in both cases the value is much larger than last 


year. The financial crisis occurred too late in the month of 
January for any indication of its effects on trade, if it has had 


any, to appear in the report. 





The Toronto Globe says that, when Sir Leonard Tilley launched 
the so-called ‘National Policy,” ‘‘on his reputation as a 
heaven-born financier,” the tariff was to discriminate against 
the Americans, The late report on Canadian trade and naviga- 
tion furnishes the following, relative to the imports into the 
Dominion from Great Britain and the United States in the fiscal 
year 1880-81 ; 


3 Dutiable. Free. Total. Duty. 
Great Britain . . ..$35,860,46t $7,723,347 843,583,808 $8,772,949 
United States.... 25,632,313 11,071,799 30,704,112 5,649,151 


The percentage of duty levied on the goods brought from each 


was as follows: 
Per cent. levied Per cent; levied 


on dutiable on total impor- 
goods, tations, 
Great Brtaln srecinle spose de ce ataene - 24.4 20,1 
United States. .......sscecenscene eae aad: 15.4 


That is, Canada discriminated against British goods by levying 
upon them a rate of taxation nearly 25 per cent. higher than 
that levied on goods from this country ; or, taking the dutiable 
goods as the basis, a little over 9 per cent, more taxation on 
British goods than on American. 





In reply to inquiries as to the yield, condition and value of 
the Virginia and North Carolina crops of tobacco this season, 
Mr. P. W. Ferrell, President of the Danville (Va.) Tobacco 
Association, writes to BRADSTREET’S, under date February 25, 
as follows: ‘From personal observations and information 
obtained from reliable sources, I estimate the tobacco crop of 
Virginia and North Carolina at from two-thirds to three-fourths 
(in pounds), as compared to that of last year. About one-half 
of the present crop is more or less frosted. Say, some three- 
fourths of the other half consists of good cherry red fillers, 
while the remainder is made up of common to fine bright 
wrappers and bright smokers. Up to the present writing, nearly 
one-half of the crop has been marketed, and is now held by 


manufacturers and leaf dealers. The remainder is still held by 
planters, who show a disposition to sell as rapidly as they can 
get it ready for market, The general average price up to the 
























































































present has been about 1'c. per pound higher than last year, 
and, should the offerings improve in quality, the average will be 
a shade higher still. I hence conclude that the aggregate 
amount in money will be something over three-fourths, in com- 
parison to the last crop."” 


The recent change in the Dominion tariff, which enables the 
Minneapolis millers to use Manitoba wheat to advantage, is 
regarded by the St. Paul Pioneer-Press with great satisfaction. 
That journal says that Minneapolis millers ought to control 
most of the surplus wheat in the Canadian northwest. It is no 
less important for wheat growers in “the Canadian north- 
west,” as it will open up a strongly competitive market for 
Manitoba wheat. Recently, on account of the storehouses 
being full, there was a decided fall in the wheat markets in 
Manitoba. Minneapolis competition will go far toward pre- 
venting a repetition of this. The wheat purchased in Canada 
now pays a duty of 20 per cent. Formerly, when such wheat 
was ground in bond and shipped to any point out of the United 
States, there was allowed on every barrel of flour a drawback 
of 75c., less 10 per cent., or a net drawback of 67'%c. This 
rate was fixed on the understanding that 225 pounds of wheat 
was sufficient to make a barrel of flour. Recently Senator 
Windom obtained statistics from millers which proved that it 
took at least 275 pounds to make a barrel of flour, and the gov- 
ernment has accordingly granted a drawback of 89c., less 10 per 
cent., or a net drawback of 8o t-1oc. 


The London Jronmonger of February 18 says that ‘iron 
remained very quiet during the week, accompanied in some 
instances by rather lower quotations in the open market, At 
the works there has been but little change. It is thus apparent 
that open quotations form a very indifferent criterion of the real 
state of the trade. That this should be so is not surprising, 
although it is rather unfortunate, seeing that many of the 
colonial markets are influenced by the reports which they cur- 
rently receive, and which for the most part do not go below 
the surface. That Glasgow figures represent the true state of 
the British iron markets—a general belief in some parts of the 
world—is said to be not only aninaccurate, but an absurd, impres- 
sion. The renewal of negotiations between the ironmasters of 
Cleveland and Scotland tended to impart some slight renewal 
of strength to warrants. As the reserve stock in Scotland con- 
tinues to increase, and prices are low, as well as weak, the 
Scotch ironmasters may possibly agree to stop ten or twelve 
additional furnaces, inasmuch as in the adoption of that plan lies 
the only chance they have of more neariy balancing the produc- 
tion and consumption. Latest advices from the United States 
are not quite so healthy as ‘of late, and the hope that Scotch 
pig would be needed there in large quantities appears to be 
dying out. Under these circumstances, a severe limitation of 
the output is the only resource left to the ironmasters, although 
it is believed to be one to which the more wealthy furnace 
owners are adverse.” 





The Panama and other projects for uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans south of Mexico continue to attract a proper 
share of the public attention. ‘‘Anauthority’’ engaged upon 
the Panama scheme declares the Nicaragua plan impracticable, 
but this is to be expected. The Lesseps canal, he affirms, is 
“an accomplished fact, with money and brains to carry it 
through.” An ‘‘accomplished fact’ which still needs money 
and brains, or anything else, to carry it through may well be 
regarded as an anomaly. The Springfield Republican is respon- 
sible for the statement, which it makes without quotation 
The estimates of the cost of the Panama canal vary 
The estimate of the Paris convention was §$250,- 


marks, 
widely. 
000,000; of the Lesseps technical commission, $168,000,000 ; 
of Engineer McAlpine, $500,000,000 ; and of Col. Totten, builder 
of the Panama Railroad, $400,000,000. M. de Lesseps believes 
that $31,840,000 are needed to finish the undertaking, which 
has used much money and is only just begun. Mr, Dauzatz 
calculates the cost of the Nicaragua crossing at $246,140,000, 
and points tothe relative cheapness of the Panama route. The 
friends of Nicaragua answer that the cost of the Panama canal 
will be $452,460,000, and other engineers say that the Nicara- 
gua cutting can be made for $65,722,137. The interest for 
twelve years would increase this to $106,155,409. The great 
obstacles for M. de Lesseps to overcome, aside, as the Republican 
parenthetically remarks, ‘from the difficulty of keeping his men 
alive,” are the lifting of the Chagres river and sending it to the 
sea by anew channel, and cutting through eighteen miles of 
basaltic rocks, which rise over 300 feet. The Springfield writer 
adds: ‘It is reported that work lags sadly, and that the mana- 
wers have made the mistake of laying elaborate plans before 
they had fairly counted the cost or understood thoroughly the 
nature of the route,”” - 





Commenting on the fact that the ‘electric light hangs fire,”’ 
the Buffalo Courier announces that “meanwhile a prospect 
suddenly opens of cheaper and better gas.’’ This statement is 
based on the action of the Common Council of Buffalo having 
granted the right to a new gas company to lay mains, etc., sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as govern other gas companies, It 
is added that ‘‘the new company covenant to furnish a gas of 
twenty-five candle power at a price 30 per cent. below present 
rates—say $1.58 per thousand feet—and to make all connec- 
tions, etc., free of cost to consumers.’’ They also offer to 
furnish any security the council may suggest of their good faith 
in this undertaking. The active parties are said to be Brooklyn 
men, and they have already works in that city, New York and 
Rochester. Their gas is partly the product of naphtha, and is, 
the Courter is informed, ‘‘a superior article.’’ There is no 
particular objection to Buffalo having another gas company, a 
fourth, we believe. There is such a thing, however, as an over- 
weening confidence in the protestations of corporations who 
desire franchises and an opportunity to “‘lay pipes.” If the 
Courier will examine its files at about the time of granting 
franchises to the Mutual and Citizens’ Gaslight companies of 
Buffalo, the promises of those companies to furnish “ a superior’? 
illuminant at “reduced rates,’? will be found duly recorded. 
What was the result ? The city was parceled out between the 
old Buffalo company and its competitors, and the price remained 
practically where it had been. Now comes a new rival, a gas 
company which will this time give a better light and charge 
a much lower price. The Courier says ‘they offer to furnish 
any security the council may suggest of their good faith in this 
undertaking.” Has the Courier the remotest idea ‘that the 
council will act rigidly on the offer and succeeded in compelling 
the company to fulfill its promises ? Doubtless they made the 
same professsion in Brooklyn, New York and Rochester. But 
are they furnishing a cheaper gas there—that is, any cheaper to 
the consumer? In short, can the city of Buffalo afford to 
have its streets torn up in behalf of a corporation by whom 
there is given a mere promise as to a good and cheap gas ? 
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THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

The Stock Exchange was treated this week 
to one of those brilliant surprises peculiar to 
stock operations on a large scale, which irresisti- 
bly recall the operations of war. The market 
last week was fully in the hands of the bears. 
They had broken down the price of nearly every 
stock attacked, and doubtless would have effected 
a disastrous panic had it not been for the stub- 
born resistance offered by the Vanderbilt stocks— 
New York Central and Lake Shore. The latter 
did most to stem the downward rush because, 
being supposed to be most vulnerable, it had been 
most sharply attacked. On Friday and Saturday 
last the market had been partially turned; both 
sides seemed gathering their forces for the fight 
to be opened on Monday morning, and everybody 
knew that Lake Shore was the key to the situation. 
It had already by Saturday made an advance of 
about 4 per cent. from the lowest point to which it 
had been driven during the week; and whether it 
could be carried up or broken down would decide 
which way the whole market should go. It is 
hard to say who were really the supporters 
of the stock, because there are a thousand differ- 
ent stories about it: but the common impres- 
sion is that Mr. Gould brought Mr. Vander- 
bilt to its assistance, who gave it to help 
out his boys from the awkward position they were 
in of being heavily long of the stock at high 
prices. Mr. Gould himself had suddenly changed 
his position from the bear to the bull side, appar- 
ently because his Missouri Pacific and West- 
ern Union down in the 
general rout in the most ruinous way. Be 
this as it may, Monday morning opened with 
both parties prepared, the flush of recent vic- 
tory being all withthe bears. The bulls opened 
the ball without much ceremony. Block after 
block of Lake Shore was bought as fast as 
hundreds and thousands 


were being carried 


thrown on the market ; 
of shares seemed all one to them. 
offered was taken; a dozen brokers were shout- 
ing their offers to buy; rumors were started that 
the stock was cornered, that Mr. Vanderbilt was 
buying up all that was in the market, that no 
stock could be borrowed, and that the shorts in 
it would be stripped of their last dollar. That 
the stock scarce was all too true for 
the bears, it loaned that day as high 
as i; commission. Every man who was 
short of the stock and had a limited 
bank account rushed in to cover, and the 
Lake Shore corner of the board room was a 
scene of uproar and excitement most extra- 
ordinary. Nothing but this stock was talked of 
that day in Wall street. The price rose to 
11634, and the bulls were triumphant. 

A bull market was now confidently talked of 
as an assured-thing, the bears having been, it was 
thought, completely defeated. It said 
that the price of the stock would certainly be 
carried up to 120 on Tuesday, and ultimately to 
125. When Tuesday morning came there was a 
rush for it at the opening, as on the day before ; 
but, strange to say, just as fast as anybody wanted 
the stock he got it. Some enormous blocks were 
sold at various fractions above 116, and as the 
demand fell off during the day the price dropped 
off by fractions, with a chilling effect 
on the prices of other stocks. In the 
last hour the general decline was assisted 
downward by a sudden drop in Louisville 
& Nashville — which the previous day had 
bounded up to 82'4—whereby it came down with 
arun from 82 to 75%; and in the loan market 
rates as quickly rose to 6 per cent., plus 745 com- 
mission. Lake Shore finally closed at 114%, 
and every other stock at the lowest prices of the 
day. Then the demoralized bears began to 
gather courage again, to laugh a little and talk 
about the famous king who marched up the hill 
and marched down again. It has not, however, 
been quite so bad as that. The downward move- 
ment was certainly checked, and for the remainder 
of the week the market has been see-sawing back 
and forth between strength and weakness, with 
prices somewhat off from the highest points they 
were rushed up to on Monday. Lake Shore has 


Everything 


was 
for 


was 


been alternating between 113% @115% ; Louis- 
ville & Nashville has made a considerable recoy- 
ery from its last break, and the bulls art doing their 
best to hold the market firm. A warm fight took 
place over Missouri Pacific on Wednesday, when 
it was beaten down to 9314; but that has made 
some recovery since, though still looking weak. A 
sudden tumble in Hannibal & St. Joseph preferred, 
from 92 to 80, once caused a temporary fright, 
being supposed to be the prelude to the com- 
plete smash-up of the pool which is still carrying 
both the common and preferred stock of this 
company, as the result of the famous corner, but 
it passed without doing a great deal of damage. 

The depleted state of the banks, as shown by 
the bank statement of Saturday last, had made it 
tolerably clear that the loan market was or 
would soon be in a condition where the large 
bear operators could, by locking up money, 
cause a stringency, even if such were not pro- 
duced by natural causes. It may be assumed 
that they have not neglected this week to avail 
themselves of that aid to their purposes; and 
rates on call loans have ruled high enough 
this week to make the task of the bulls 
in holding up the stock market no easy one. On 
Monday call loans were at 5@6 per cent., time 
loans the same; on Tuesday an extra squeeze 
came during the afternoon, and a commission of 
v's, plus 6 per cent. was charged; on Wednesday 
the money market was active all day, and a com- 
mission of ~'s was charged toward the close; on 
Thursday the market was only a shade easier, 
the rate being 6 per cent., and no inconsiderable 
number of the loans having to be made at a com- 
Yesterday it rose again to a like 
commission, with an active market. 

Foreign exchange has been above the gold ex- 
porting point all the week, owing to the exceeding 
scarcity of commercial bills, which shows how 
the export movement is. Posted rates have been 
kept up steadily at $4.851% and $4.951%4, and 
actual rates yesterday were $4.8514@4.8534 and 
$4.9434 @4.90 for sixty day and demand respect- 
ively. Only $750,000 in gold went out on 
Wednesday, but a larger amount is expected to 
go to-day. 

The foreign advices are uniformly favorable. 
It would appear that the speculation in France 
must have been confined to a narrower circle 
than the accounts of the affair led us to suppose, 
or that the country possesses a recuperative power 
even beyond our own. The former hypothesis 
is more likely to be the correct one, for the cau- 
tion and extreme conservatism of the average 
Frenchman in money matters is notorious. Prices 
have settled to a lower level on the Bourse, 
but they are steady, and no more failures and 
suicides are reported. The London market stood 
the shock well, and English securities keep well 
up to the mark; but ‘‘ Americans ”’ have followed 
our market down. The Bank of England main- 
tains its 5 per cent. rate of discount, though the 
open market rate is somewhat lower. The bank 
gained some gold during the week, but its 
reserve against liabilities has decreased slightly. 

The market for government bonds continues 


mission of +5. 








steady, and presents no feature of interest. The 
closing prices yesterday were: 
= Py March 

id. bid. as ed. 
U. S. 6s, extended (3% p. c.)....... eo 100% IoI 
U.S, 5s, extended (34% p.c.). 101% 102 M 102% 
We: 4iés 1891, ee : 1134 113 11376 
U. S. 43s 1891, coupon . 114% 113. 1137 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered . 117 117} 
U.S. 4s 1907, coupon...... 118 118 118} 


A bad bank statement had been anticipated 
last Saturday, and the anticipation was fully 
realized. The reserve was found to be decreased 
$2,505,300; which swept away what remained 
of the surplus above the 25 per cent. line, and 
left the reserve $1,433,075 belowit. The follow- 
ing are the comparative totals of the statements 
of February 18 and February 25: 


Feb, 18. Feb, 25, Differences. 
Loans. es esieeeees $328,650,300 $325,034.90 D $3,624,400 
Spee. oceas abies 59,479,000 55,753, 725,200 
Legaltenders.... 18,065,000 17,260,700 Dee 
Deposits........ 305,887,100 2977901300 Dec. 8, 8,096, Boo 
Circulation . 19,975,000 20,066,700 Inc. 91,700 


Last year at the same time the banks were ina 
condition of panic over the then pending funding 
bill, so the comparison does not make so bad a 
showing as it otherwise would. The total reserve 
to deposits is now 24.49 against 24.61 per cent. 
then, 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Feb. 24. March 3. 










Alton: & ‘Terre Haute... tui ies escnsteetes weston 27% 30 
Alton & Terre tat 9 DUCE gvaseens saindas ass 73 ry 
— Air Line pee (Saealh ce cect rete ane 64 4 
pin ea Se Northertid.:tensensssehcesmaie ore a oy 
any Sandusky & Cleveland............. 48 4 
Canada Southern........... oe Tae ee . iis 
Central Pacific 22 osiscdat cx tn sna 30) pena aba 4 yA 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans............ 75 oe 
pip heatOk Dankitisencse sunipes Coma 77% 78 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 21% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref 31% 314 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 2214 23 
fA IN SPR eee 10% 10% 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota . Hg fe 
Chicago, Burlington & Quine 12934 131 
Chicago & Alton............ 129 130 
Chicago & Northwest com 131% 132 
Chicago & Northwest pref... 1405 a 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul... 108% 1104 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pasipee 12014 si 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . on 13014 131} 
Cleveland & PitteDurie sss scucaiess ocsinen eatin cers . . 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........... 124% 124% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal....... ...-2-.e.05 107 107 
Denver & Rio Grande............ee.c006 eee ote 627% ory 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia .......... 11% 12% 
East Tennesse, Virginia & Georgia pref ...... 20% 20 
TWannibal a St. Josephs: ccasviccts cea tceene o's 9 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref................... 94/2 
Houston: & Texas. 0. jones fuegeen 35 Reiely Vai pais 7 62 
Tlindis iCentraliute:..sioacetepeee hee eee 1337, 133% 
Ind., Bloom, & Western... ...2.2-eeererenees 40! 41 
Keokuk & Des Moines..........0...scceccee. ae fe 
Lake Shore..... eho alent Sie Bee III 11458 
Lake Brie & Western: : cauasese seme ene ce 29% es 
Loursville\& Nashville tn aeeneunscnmen ore 73% 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago............ 62 68 




















Missourt Pacifit, s.c.csiassuesorteseseiccanone 96% 95%8 
Manhattan Railroad:....c;..ck.. aseeimaseen re 53% 55 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref................ 38 4 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref... Sg 
Memphis & Charleston....... .. 6 6234 
Metropolitan’Railroad! =. 22s.2s0-euc bes eres 74, re 
Michigan Central..,....... 8146 216 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore. . 4214 45% 
Mobile & Ohio; 5.2 .5.5..5. 25 27 
Missourl, Kansas & Texas. ite. .cgese eo meceni 30% 31% 
Morris '& Masex spite anesne eee eee eae 120 121 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.......... 69% 674 
New. Jersey Centealinnintisctee tease iaadeeeo 938 9236 
New York Central 130% 132% 
New York & New Haven. : ee 
New York Elevated 105% 105, 
New York, Lake Erie & Western 37% 37% 
New York, L. E. & Western pret cee Maio 74% 77 
New York; Ontario:& Wester... <5. cnc.s ss 233% 24 
Northern Pacific......... 33% 324% 
Northern/Pacitic pret.scuseant costes eee 71 71% 
Norfolk & Western...... 5 a 30 
Norfolk & Western pref. : 49 49% 
Oia Centrabssciian cs washancentoeeeen tonne cn ‘ 20% 21 
‘Ohio :& Mississippl. e000 van anse eee eee ee 30% 32 
Ohio & Mosesipp! So INSEE eR Cnr ae adores Ze at 
Oregon Railway SVIPBUONE. Cas chan iale 132 133, 
ene ee M ANSVINES eee huscaeee pe Et 
iladelphia leading). osi.c anita esabene 5 
ObioSoutheknse); (sfGode ease eeeeentaa eter ie » 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg............ ad a 
Richmond &-Allephany,.,, seccne scovsiss -mevene 24 24 
Rochester &. Pittsbure.s snccsoesadsenee sae ere 30% 31% 
Richmond & Danville, ... 1 150 
St; Louis;& San’ Pranciscos, 1, .canceoece case 361g 39 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref Donets aero 73 50 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pref............ ra go0lg 
St: Paul'& ‘Omahayet Sir. oe tr ceueoee ee eee 32 33% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref... ncsdet eaves 100 1or 
Mexas PAcHICh Staats eeceee 397% 403% 
Toledo, Delphos & B 14 4 
Union Pace 7jucemeeds nett 114% 11416 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific... 301% 34% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pre 57 590 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Feb. 24. March 3. 







Western OmiOm cette 5 tin ceictcee atic epttewica ae BY 79% 
American District. (Giscputiensstenaslecn ey snes 54 4 
Express—Adams.. 142 142 
American ..... go} 92 
United States.. 73 74 
Wells, Fargo 124 126 
Paciic' Mail, 22.2 biicaammoltinmecaeumemeneare att 4014 41% 
Canton Companys Riise. csi cts «pce 65 an 
Suto Lael saan msieen erence es % 36 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company.. 41% 42% 
New Central Coal Company... ...... 1614 AG 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMED: 
Feb. 24. March 3. 





















eet Hartford & Erie 1st ss Peeutics talc eines 4 52 52 
B. C. R. & Northern rst 5s.. ay 9056 90! 
Central Iowa 1st WE ake Ili II 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s. B., int. d. 7% 7% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s aad int. def 4634 4634 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 6s ........... II II 
BRS & i Girst-85 0 caes I I 
a. & Mo. R. ist WE ea ianceces 115 1Is 
Stools J. iC rat 7a 5.0- 115, 115 
ei Miss. . ae Ist On Racoon oe 101 
icago, Burlington uincy cn. 7s.. 126% 125} 
Chicero. Rock Island & Pacific ee 12616 7 
Keokuk & Des Moines tst g. 5s. . 104 104 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s..... 115 115 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as. 113% 112 
New ge erie adj. 7s.. 10314 1031 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. asaiak 106% 105% 
American Dock & Improvement 7s...... Se 09% 08 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 8s, P. .c... 129 132 
Chicago, & St. Paul Milwaukee 2d 7 3-10 P. d.. 116 118 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst 7s, Sg. R.d. 125 125 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paulist LaC.d.7s. 110% 117% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst I. & M. 7s. 116 117 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst I. & D. 7s. 116 117 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rst C. & M, 7s. 120 120 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul cn, 7s......... 120 119 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 2d 7s......... 10214 102 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1 I. @ D. ext. 7s. 115% 115} 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st 6s, S. W. d. 104 10334 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 1st 58,La C.&D. 937, go 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paulist S. M.div.6s. 103 1033 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul rst H.& D.d. gs 113 113. 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s Bon 107 10 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s. . 106 a 
Chicago & Northwest cn, 7s.. 131% 131 
Chicago & Northwest rst 7s . 107 106% 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 78.. 124% 126 
Hite & poe Ist 7s. 117 117 
Lake Shore div. 7s......... 120 120 
Lake Shore cn. c, Ist 7s.. 125 125 
Lake Shore cn. r. Ist..... 125 125 
Lake Shore cn. c. 2d 7s ...... 125 125 
Louisville & Nashville en. ia 121% 12r3 
Louisville & Nashville be OSU icc ily oats 10214 St) 
Louisville & Nashville, N 93 85 
Louisville & Nashville gen, 68.... ....... 9554 97% 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 7s . ne 116 
Lake Erie & Western tst 63 ......- -.. 104 103% 
Lafayette, Bloomington & Muncie rst 6s. or} 101 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s.. 10344 10334 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s....... 100 100% 
Michigan Central cn. 7......... 1254 ° 125% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as. s 102 102 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc ...... ‘ 58 61lg 
Houston & Central Missouri tst 7s..... 108 108 
Mobile:S: OMI Gaiistiic ts eee ende es eee 112 112 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis ist 7s.... 115 114% 
New York Central i ee ee ee 10’ To: 
New York Central 6s, Wis Nese Pen anit ves Crone 108 108 
New York Central & isdsicn Ist-G.7scn hese 133 132 
Canada Southern ist int. gtd., 3 to5.......... 9354 9334 
I SrierberSt PRET ee oe entts os cee tote ewe 133 133 
Harlem rst mt SA pihen s'n,ansivis we aI cats atopy oa a 135 135 
A ns are Bate 100 100 
Nevada he rations in Pt fe sees 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f. 7s.......... Ir 7 us 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, e: Seah ysasneee a 118 118 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 78... was < 119 120 


Ohio Central 1st 6s . waagas 
Ohio Central tst t. tr. 68......... 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville rst 6s.. c 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, E. div. 1st ‘6s. 
Central Pacific g. 6s.. 
Western Pacific 6s......... 
Southern Pacific of California ist 6s. 
Union Pacific rst 6s.......... aA 
Winona & oy Peters 2d ue. oa 
LORS OME OMe RET eB 
Cy St. . Mi & O.'en, 
C., St. P. M. & O, rst a # 
St! Paul & Sioux City 1st Gaz sae sen ee 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7s cv.. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7s ........ 
Syracuse, Binghamton & New York rst Tish ai 3 
Morris'& Essex tat 78.06... 00ccevestessae 
Morris & Essex 2d 78 ...........05 
Morris & Essex Ist cn. gtd. 7s aout 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Ist 7s.. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal ist r. 7s. et 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst P.'d. c. 98 sara 

Ibany & Susquehanna Ist 7s 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s 
Albany & Susquehanna tst cn, gtd. = 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist ¢. 7s... 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s....... 
Denver & Rio Grande rst cn. 7s.. 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 75 
Seyie’ad Ext. ‘Gay. staves ean ate 
Erie 3d ext. 7s. 
Erie 4th ext. 5s.. 
Ene 5th ext. 7s.. 
Erie rst cn. g. 7s 
ee Dock agen 

uffalo, N & Brie rst 7s. 

N NS Lake Erie & Western n 
G. H. & San. A. detben. eee 
Houston & Texas Central ist m. 
Houston & Texas Central rst W. prise 
Houston & Texas Central rst W. & N. 7: 
Houston & Texas Central 2d C. m, 1. 8s. 
Houston & Texas Central 2d W. & N. 8s 
Cedar Falls & Minn, rst 7s.........- 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W' in Ist ‘pid. 7 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n rst 3-4-5 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’n 2d 3- bet 
Indiana, Decatur & ppprnencld ESE 7S se ominee 
































Lake Shore, M.S. & OS), Ca Lapenae 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. FS casas ae slaetea ina 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s...... 3 Snare ete Bae. 
Cleveland, P’le & ak JS <..civwsevieee anne A 
Buffalo & Erie n, 7s...........00 220s Sp: srahe Cal oate 
Buffalo & State thos GOs kage waaay - Watelgieauratene 
K.& W., PB. ist 9S... aves aces doen eee ne 
Union Pacific 1.¢2 98... sinwcnaeneee 2 nse al eipe 
Union Pacific's, £588 shccr anscceaenate Bats tos 
Union Pacific 'r, ‘86%. s:<c. os yeneees oe see ab 
Union Pacific col. tr. ioe sinistral rip spate = 
Kansas Pacific rst 68, '95.........00« “ive tana 
Kansas Pacific oo 6s, Sieieie's Sas are Sete. 
Kansas Pacific, D aie Gs'as vance Boer ear oye: 


Kansas Pacific, D . div, rst cn. 6s. 
0.)P! yst.ch. OSie7 sh on core eek ee eee Fh, 
P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s... 
P, R. of Mod 9s.;4.52. 000 saeenoeeed Roles Satera sd 
St. Louis & San Francisco 2d 6s, cl. A ..... nes 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, LSC eee 
et Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B.......... 
S. P. R. of Mo. tst 6s 
Texas & Pacific cn. 68 ..+......0s0c0sc sees nee 
Texas & Pacific inc. & 1. Le. i Sn ehC naretafat aia sa 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s......... 5 5 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 3d 7s...... S 
Gaveland & & Ahem yeni 4th s. f. 6s.. 
C., C..& EC, 1st cn. 78225 essere Beck“, 
c., C.&I.Custt.c .c. sup 
Rome, Watertown & ‘Ogden Ch tSt.78. 4.x 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain Ist 7s......... <2 ee 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, A. 
St. Louis iy Tron Meunier, Cie 
St. Louis, A. & T. 


St. Louis, A &T. 

St. Louis T. H. ad inc, 7s Pe Ay 
. Ist vd Po anesbr oo nocne 5) 2 
«AOS s. 5.05 2+ cots. boxe eenate eee 





P. gen. 6s 
P., C. div. §s r 

P. rst St. L. div. Gate aeasan 
P. 

P: 

ud 





Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Great Weste 
St. Louis, K. & N. 

St. Louis, N. d. 

St. Louis, K Ck i 
St. Louis, K, & N., C. Y "S.ccsn tee 
Western Union c. FBC wis lester a akis yale eee 
Western Union r,\7S.. occ--155 see eee sini 
Ao Jersey Central ine=.2 iss... ene made 

ny Gy BE he Ce SINGS, PE ae sects 

ested Iowa c. d. cer. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western inc. 


L& 
& 
& 
(Oe AG. 9S CXD cies sem eee 
» & P. equipment 7s..i0.sedee es 
i &. PB. CDs CVs) 759; aisoin cata eae 


ad 7 


oe peeere eee 
se 


? 
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FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING wens E 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 











r 


8 






Feb, 24. poe vee 

Alabama, cl. A.,.2 t0 5.505... 00oc.eceeume cneie 814 81 
Alabama, cl. A., = 81 82 
Alabama, el. Buss: cs 2 
Alabama, cl. C. 2 55 ee city +x nr 83% 
Arkansas 6s, ie "99. 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & 20 : 
Arkansas 7s, M. & L. 23 e 
Arkansas 7s, L, R, P 21 ES 
Arkansas 7s, M. O. & 20 se 
Arkansas 7s, A.C, Riv.) 2e-ome-aeeseaee We io) 
Georgia 6s, ’ 106 
Georgia 7s, n., 86 108 
Georgia 7s, ind., 108 
Georgia 7532500. ces ussne PR bec: IL 
Lone YS, Ths EAD osu carck ss Meee ct Snelete 

Seg meey aera a via'sianie as tame “Kee 
Michigan ER oe). seas 
Missouri 6s, "due '82 or (. BEI noaeiguo eeeriso 
Missouri 6s, ‘due '86..... Re atains Sie vattomene Prey 
Missour i6s, (SE Br oat ate aes 
Missouri 6s, One VSaRcen tes wigelle ete wie oa eae 
Missouri 6s, due "89 or ' IO safeties, aleip a catia Mee 


Missouri a. or u., due '92.. 


































Missouri fd, , due ' ie: 

Missouri, 7 ® St. ue * 

Missouri, H. & St. ane "BY accn came 
New York 6s, g. . a) ee 

New York 6s, g. 1 


New York 6s, g. Te 
New York 6s, g. L., 
New York 6s, g.1., 
North Carolina 6s, 
North Carolina 6s. 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina fdg. act, ‘66-1 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ 
North Carolina n., J. J., ’ 
North Carolina n., A. 
North Carolina, Con: 
North Carolina’ sp. t., cl. 
North Carolina sp, t., el. 
North Carolina sp. t., cl 
North Carolina cn. 4s. 
North Carolina cn. 45 
Ohio 6s, ’ 
Rhode {sland 6s 5 
South Carolina iy 
Tennessee 6s, 0., +90-2-8 
Tennessee 6s, n., pean ae 
Tennessee ope DNs By Vise sac 
Virginia 6s, 0 . 
Virginia 6s, n, 
Virginia 6s, ry 
Virginia 6s, cn ... 
Virginia 6s, xmc.. 
Virginia 6s, cn. ads. 
Virginia 6s, d 








District of Columbia 3. 65s, 24 
District of Columbia sm..... 
District of Columbia r..<cc,csceeavencsass 


a? tae ie 








‘Be Me | ae 


‘Oy 




































INSURANCE. FINANCIAL. 


 JNSURANCE COMPANY 
rs OF NORTH AMERICA. 


_ INCORPORATED 1794. 








TI 7ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


hi 


__ ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


SuRPLUS As TO Poricy-Ho.pers, $6,459,478.08 
} CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - $3,459,478.08 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





i? 

__ This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
_ CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO’; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
ncipal cities of the United States, 





_ CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 
i President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
_T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 


Vice-Pres. 


(gh PO aS & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


Secretary. 


o fe YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 
; 187 BRoADWAy, NEw York. 

MOASH CAPITAL ......0 s00000 eiactuieinhie erate siahsteiriettatee $250,000.00 

Ass 











1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW York. 


CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU. Z 








ee. CO; 


, U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS...........cceeceeveees 


- FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 

* — of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
___ bonds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
arantee all bonds and undertakin es required by the courts of 
is state in civil actions and proceedings. 


i CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 

Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
— abling injury. ; F 
Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
_ the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. Ricnarns, President. 


Mig i234 Y, HUTCHINSON 


Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C, MITCHELL. Gero. H, BRouWER, 
Gero, W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


i Ws. J. Hurcuinson, Special. 
: 





Tuos, A, VysE. Tuos. A. VysE, Jr. C. C, Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


FESEET OSLO: (S28 FO. CVs 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign aha ret and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 


JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y 





ci} MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


A 


 {PMOMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO,, 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 





ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 


- United States Securities 





: -- $441,092.50 | of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE, 
ce coc, ae eee oS Sr Boda) ro gt R, J. KIMBALL. A, B. LOUNSBERY. F. E, BALLARD. 
mium Notes and Cash Premiums..-............. 2,919.85, 
vag, re-insurance and other claims.............. 13,382.55 H. PARKS & CO., 
2 POUR er ace ons s.o7 $827,556.51 . Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 











Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 

_ dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

‘ W. IRVING COMES, Presivent. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VicE-PRESIDENT. 

. HENRY D. KING, SEcRETARY. 

a THIS COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 

_ WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 

_ House oF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co. 

No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken, 

7 


a TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


_ THE MERCHANTS 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H, Parks, M.S. Nicuots, Chicago. 
C. G. WHITE. 


' H, E, DiLLincuam. 
ah. 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


NOW] WALL STREETS: = New York. 





Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(es & BACON, 
‘Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorK. 








. Statement, January 1, 1882. 
oe Be i ALEXANDER S. CLARK, HACKLEY B. Bacon, 
j “onl og slau Sl geaminac ames xtos.cuelee sie a Member N.Y. Stock’ Exchange. LATHROP R. Bacon. 
_ Reserve for other liab: , includ 4 1p id losses 48,558.11 
Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities...... 450,051.03 
‘ 5 CL ea ES ILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
$1,128,994.08 


BROKERS IN 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, . 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B, OGDEN, Manager. 





63 WALL STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 


a HE GERMANIC 
' INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 





Ww. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. Dayton. 
'ARL & DAYTON, 






Statement, January 1, 1882. 
SNCASH CAPITAL........... 2 eee RR $200,000.00 Bankers and Stock Brokers, 
ASSETS.......-...045 i Steet eee nese eeeeesees 230,228.41 
PRISE ee deo ivacnies a8 oe)-ocis (net poke iene. 24,980.06 | Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorRK. 
_ SuRPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS...............0005 214,238.75 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
_ JULIUS STAPFYF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. | Foreign and Domestic. 
_E. C. HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 
} NEW YORK AGENTS. 


“HATTON & JACOBS, 85 Liperty Street. 





See RES BROTHER'S, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 








7 — 
SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


a N44 GARA FIRE 
. INSURANCE CO., 


de No. 145 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


‘CasH CAPITAL, - ae - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033-98 
et Surplus, = - “ - 640,216.48 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 
roa ae Company are now issued under the New 
Ww. 

Sart PETER NOTMAN, President. 

Secretary. ® 





P. K..DIcKINson. H. C, Dickinson. 


JCKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 


JuLEs E. BRUGIERE. 





All [/ERNAM & COMPANY, 
a Bankers and Brokers, 


THOS, F. GOODRICH, No. 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York. 


v 
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under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


New York Officé, No. 47 William Street. 
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FINANCIAL. COMMERCTAL. 















The floods in the southwest have been rein- 
forced during the past week, and the disaster to 
commerce, transportation and private property 
has been carried to still greater lengths. Special 
telegrams to BRADSTREET’S from trade centres 
which distribute goods through the region imme- 
diately affected note a material falling off in the 
demand with the exception of that for groceries. 
Merchants interested, at Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville, Memphis, St. Louis and New Orleans 
all report a gloomy prospect. Collections are 
out of the question, and sales for cash are gen- 
erally impracticable. Chicago, on the other 
hand, heads the list with a trade balance 
which is entirely indifferent to loss from the 
southern floods, the increased distribution of 
goods from that city throughout the northwest 
having more than met the deficiency. This is 
explained by special dispatches from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, which recount the unpre- 
cedented rush of immigrants into Minnesota and 
Dakota at the present time. The majority of 
them arriving with cash to supply their imme- 
diate wants, as well as to procure homes, the 
prospect for business in that region is bright. At 
leading northern seaboard cities no particular 
activity has existed. In the south Atlantic states 
general business continues quiet. Manufacturing 
industries, with few exceptions, are still under 
high pressure with work. There has been some 
cessation in the demand on the iron mills, and 
some small labor troubles have appeared here 
and there upon the surface of the manufacturing 
community. The volume of general trade in the 
country in no wise compares with that ofa year 
ago, but is of good proportions, with a hopeful 
prospect for spring. 





J 7IDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 






NEw York. 
- Boston. 






Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 








Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 
















J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
(Di Ee BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 













HOWARD LapSsLEy, D. S, WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


EJOWARD LAPSLEV & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW York. 














T. W. WHITTEMORE, EJ. BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock xchange. 


| ] JHITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & COX 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 










Stocks, Bonds and other Securities, Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 













Louis J. ApGar, GEORGE MERRILL. 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. I. D, BALCH. 
ea MERRILL 1 COs, 

Stock Brokers, 
68 BROADWAY AND 17 New Sr., New York. 














Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





Buyers in the iron market continue to defer 
purchases in expectation of weaker prices, either 
from increased production of iron at home or 
from a sufficient increase in importations. Pro- 
ducers have the advantage of having sold their 
future output for longer or shorter periods at 
fixed prices, or at prices to be named by them, 
and they are, therefore, partially indifferent to 
the ordinary fluctuations of values or demand. 
This forward buying and selling serves a double 
purpose, and avoids fluctuations otherwise un- 
avoidable. 













Fi RENE S: (2ALLING & CO, 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 













G. STEBBINS & SON, 
- Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Cc, H. STEBBINS, W. F. CHITTENDEN 














7 ALCOR = & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD Anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





If the bulk of buyers came into 
eastern or western markets next week to provide 
for April and May requirements, prices would 
necessarily harden, as their are no stocks to 
sell. Only limited importations are at present 
possible, and domestic production is no more 
than equal to So far, pro- 
ducers of crude and manufacturers of finished 
iron have declined to reduce quotations to con- 
sumers’ views. If buyers’ requirements will 
allow them to hold off a month, sellers would 
concede; if not, and buyers should, as usual, 
rush in, prices would harden if foreign quota- 
tions and ocean freights permitted. 

The merchant iron mills are crowded, and 
prices are firm at 2,4;@3c. in eastern markets, 
2}gc. nominally at Pittsburgh, and 27°;@3¢. in 
western markets. Consumptive requirements 
are large enough to maintain these prices—in 
fact, to increase them but for foreign influences 
before referred to. Construction iron of all 
descriptions is in active demand, and within a 
week numerous fresh inquiries have come to 
hand. The manufacturing facilities are sufficient 
for all probable demands. Railway material is 
unchanged. Steel rails are quoted under import- 
ing prices, and, when requirements can be 
delayed to take advantage of lower American 
quotations, foreign rails will not be bought. The 
restrictive policy of English and Scotch iron- 
masters, contrary to unofficially expressed pur- 
pose, is continued six months, 1214 per cent. 
The relative increase of iron imports, as shown 
by the figures for January and February, 1882, 
when compared to like figures of 1881, confirms 
the recorded opinion of BRADSTREET’S that the 
apparent deficiency in productive capacity would 
find relief in heavier imports as soon as the 
obstacle of high freights was removed. 














Lewis H. TAYLor, Jr. 


/é TOP LAL EO Rie Cee Or 


LINDLEY HAInEs. 







Bankers and Brokers, 





consumption. 
No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 









J(RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 






Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SourH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 












cal URN ER. or . CO. 
; BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon aens 
by post or in person, Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 


x 




















WV We RURLTZ VS CO;; 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 











THE 


VARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 








BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S. Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 








Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 












The present condition of the anthracite coal 





ie eo ad my 
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carriers, 4s. 9d.@5s., against on Friday 4s. 3d. is 
per quarter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
February 24. 


have not varied materially. Liberal shipments 
of petroleum in cases continue for the East 
Indies, China, Java and Japan. 


sugars, raw and refined. Naval stores hardened 
slightly, on light offerings and a moderate 
demand. Hides, as in rather more urgent 
request, were quoted a shade dearer. Hardware 


trade is decidedly encouraging. The same may 
be said of the outlook for the immediate future. 
Full work has been maintained at the mines, 
owing to the fact that the Reading is behindhand 





é 2 5 rs J Wheat flour, Saige. per! fee -. 83.90 @4.50 $3.85 

in supplying its furnace orders, and the general | has been again of ready sale, at full prices. The In contrast to the notable depression and heavi- i ah Seah aro 465 5-25 4-40 

line and city and eastern’trade has been fairly | vigorous progress of work in the building line | ness of last week, the grain markets here, as at is “ family X 7 = 18 @8.50 -00 
inn, clear, *‘ .... 4. 


“ “ “ 












active. Vessels east are securing return cargoes | made suitable qualities of lumber very firm, as in | the interior, have been worked, through frequent Se elec Fs 

of ice, and hence there is a general willingness | unusually good demand. and sharp changes, to a higher basis of values, pene City : ; 6.45 

to accept coal freights at moderate rates. The No. 2 red wheat for prompt delivery gaining up « « SOXS.Ami, “ = q . 

furnace demand is something abnormal, and as, Export operations were again impeded by the | ¢, Friday evening 1@134d.a bushel; No. 1 white etiheste/ ora Boas : SEF, 318. 375 315 

in view of this fact, it is not improbable that an | renewed speculative disturbances in the produce do., 1(@2\c.; No. 2 corn, 4@Ic., and No. 2 heat, No. et per bush. 133, Gt iG 137 
advance of from 10@20c. per ton may take | markets, which told against the outward move- | gat. early deliveries, 3(@1c. per bushel, while ne 3red) a ers a 

place within a week or two, iron men who haye | ment from the port of New York, the actual] 4) the option list No. 2 red wheat generally] « Ne 2 SDFINgy 1.25 @r33 126 3 
been holding back would do well to take time by | export clearances hence of produce and merchan- yielded a trifle, on the week’s trading; No. 2 Corn, No. 2, per bush 5ST “, @ Sx 67 @ 169) 
the forelock, and send in their orders. So far as dise for the week having reached a valuation of corn advanced 1@1%c., and No. 2 oats| “ ates mixed, per bush ‘578 ee he Ee 
the other sizes are concerned, there are no indi- | only $5,965,154, against $6,611,935 the preceding | qeclined slightly. The very meagre deliv-| _“ mae scala “ z! @ bo ZB a 2B 
cations of a change in prices. The Lehigh and | week, and comparing with a total of $8,528,255 | ries of grain at the principal points he Candda, ee res Grad 1.05 oa 
Schuylkill exchanges will hold a meeting next | same week last year, making the grand total] 4¢ accumulation, and the furthur material eel hee per bi es @ @ “33's = @ 3K 
week, when the policy to be pursued during the | since January I, 1882, $52,253,210, against falling off in the aggregates of the visible sup- No. 2, per bus ue we -50N6@ 51% 
present month will be determined. The impor- $58,472,295 same period in 1881, showing a plies, together with the revised official estimates | CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, MARCH ; 
tant announcement is made that, as soon as the | decrease of $6,219,085. of the last crop shortages, were used to ee s1. 0% i Map. Fune. Fuly. 





1304 Bs on 13th nnget : 
50 4 Be =a ; 

On Wednesday the first transactions were ae 

reported in sellers’ options the remainder of | 
year on No. 2 red wheat at $1.19@$1.21, a 
ing on that day at $1.19 asked, and on Friday — 
at $1.18 asked per bushel. anf 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IX 
NEW YORK, i 

ons 1 Jam, 5, Meh2. Mch4, 

882, 1882. 1881. 


Reading’s connections with the west are com- No. 2red wheat... 


pleted, the entire product of some of its largest 
collieries will be diverted in that direction, while 
new regions will be developed in order to supply 
This presages an output 


strengthen prices, which were also favored here 
by a revival of interest on the part of export 
operators, who bought quite freely, chiefly of 
suitable grades and qualities of winter wheat, 
largely of the popular grade of No. 2 red, and 
in great part for the continent, the drift of the 
private advices by cable having been more 
encouraging, and the position of the ocean freight 
market advantageous to shippers. More or less 
of disturbance, though only of a transient nature, 


A livelier movement has been recently reported 
in western leaf tobacco, and, though in good part 
without definite particulars, the indications have 
been of a very firm range of prices. Through 
the month of February the receipts here were 
3,579 hogsheads, against sales made public of 
2,650 hogsheads (of which 1,900 hogsheads went 
to shippers), and other and much more extensive 
transactions rumored, with deliveries from ware- 
house of 4,127 hogsheads, and exports of 4,766 


the eastern market. 
for the year which will eclipse that of all previous 
ones, and will bring joy to the hearts of thousands 
in the mining districts. Advices on Thursday 
report that seventeen of the Reading collieries 


were flooded and unable to work, which will 
Wheat, No. 1 white, per pve i 





materially assist in keeping down the produc- ee ee h ; h h resulted from the circulation of reports and No. 2 red, ag S10 “hae ta a 
tion. Bituminous and coke continue as before Ras bi Syacaving + Ree warehouse na ramors-of mercantile failures. and embarrass- pee wh ? Mil spring... 1. 1376 E 1 Pie 
arch I, 40,32 ogsheads, against 40,871 ae , Petare 
reported. (pee se incags 40,°71 | ents. Contract deliveries and settlements on | 82% Nm, “ cae rs" Sey 4 183" rae 
hogsheads February 1, 1882, and 43,051 , , peat dihest q p ; ‘as : 444 
A dispiriting quiet pervades the wool trade. | hogsheads March 1, 1881. Of seed leaf, the the Ist inst. ileal eesti pmeeautanes deeply MOC: COMPARATIVE FRICES OF “APRIK Qxeaie Gaia 
Manufacturers buy only as they need supplies, | sales for the past month were 5,900 cases, of erate: proportions). Neer tue use ne eta] Dec. 9 Fan. 6, Mch2, Mch 4, 
ie pene tot ivenstai 1 : : of the call for stock for prompt delivery widened 1881. 1881. 1882, 1881. 
and, while this sort of demand sustains a steady | which only 1,400 were for shipment. The nee N spate vast | Wheaty No. 2 red, per bush... $1.51 $149 si34 Peer 
movement of fair proportions in the aggregate, it | exports hence of seed leaf tobacco thus far this Bae ae ele cs i Bib AS Wheat, No. white _ oy a ao 2 
a ete - load | : the March option. Shippers were in several | Gor? Noi 2 i = a a 
affords sellers little opportunity to unload large | year reach about 3,800 cases, against 3,600 cases | . Oats, No. 2, — 
Tate lofstocltl raslinitedsab ; ede. instances forced to take wheat they needed i 
ots. A good deal of stock that was limited above | same time last year. The Spanish tobacco fade ; herd : STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 
the rates current at the close of the year has | of New York in February comprised receipts of for prompt delivery ane Agee exchange options ae Pycaiee Aa io 
since been ordered sold on that basis, and some 7,450 bales, sales of 2,300 bales, nearly all to for March and April, chiefly for March, at the Wheat, bushels... - g7eirat os | 2,732,088 
. . 1 7 ; Seg re , 144,100 O13, 42’ 
of it has been thrown over by anxious holders on | home buyers, and deliveries of 5,247 bales, ruling figures. On Thursday the April option on Rye, tte enated "113,804 ‘ nga ay 
A ., . i arley, “ws. 71733) 285,1 
easier terms. The general market is 4@Ic. off leaving on hand here March 1, 26,214 bales. No. 2 red wheat ibe NS above the May coy Oats, ‘ feasted 300,343 Pook on 
from the extremes of last month, although a good partly through the influence of contract require- | Teas a ee, TET, ie 


Manufactured tobacco has been attracting much 


: ‘ A pretty general reduction is thus indi di 
less attention, but is quoted steady. pretty §' cated in 


the hoard of grain in warehouse and railway 
lighters at the port of New York, the falling off 
in wheat being 322,531 bushels, in corn 215,180 
bushels, and in oats 76,918 bushels. # 

Of the prominent grades of grain in store at 
this port the following is a comparative exhibit : 


ments. Rye and barley, as without speculative 
support, yielded in price, the former Ic. and the 
latter 1@2c. a bushel, on a moderate demand. 
Flour further receded 10@30c. per barrel,— 
winter wheat product suffering most — under 
increasing supplies and a restricted trade for 
home use, as well as for export. The important 


many parties are unwilling to meet buyers at 
It would have to be made, how- 
Manufacturers 


this concession. 
ever, to effect sales to any extent. 


5 Through lighter offerings for early delivery, 
do not appear to share the trade expectation of 


refined petroleum in barrels has been ruling 
somewhat firmer in the seaboard markets, stand- 
ing here and at Baltimore at 7%c., and at Phila- 
delphia at 73¢c., on a moderately active export 


an exhaustion of desirable supplies before the 
advent of the new clip—which, from present 
indications, is likely to come forward earlier than 


gh i ae meals aie increase within the week in the amount of grain Two weeks 
last year. Their products are selling freely, and inquiry, with crude in shipping order ranging - ; in pee eae Tees : s 
in some cases contracts in hand will absorb the x : on the passage from all sources tor the United | no 2 red wheat, bushels........ 611,270 606,187 ‘602 
at 63(@7'%c., naptha—average test—leaving | ;:; : : No axed wheat use ; ae 
season’s output of fall goods; but they buy with- | op 4+ 63{c., and residuum at 7c. Recent advices Bagdomsyand: thé; Lommneal yee e ey Oe Bale wes wheat ze By amg 
, , : ae i 
out concern for the future of the wool market. et speculative element as an unpromising feature. ae bern. “ mae are ze 3 





At the close holders are encouraged by favorable 
advices from London, where the auctions of 
colonial wools are now in progress. Latest cables 
report’ November quotations on Australian wools 
improvement in 
The French demand, 


well sustained, and a slight 
* domestic (combing) fleeces. 
which was expected to drag, in view of recent finan- 


cial troubles, is represented as unusually good. 





THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Though more or less unsettled, the weather, on 
the whole, has been remarkably mild for the 
season, and favorable to local activity. Advices 
from the interior yet make mention of serious 
difficulty in many sections, from bad roads, in 
marketing produce, which has told against the 
deliveries of grain at the principal points of 
accumulation, and likewise adversely affected the 
distribution of goods to consumers. 





General business has developed increased ani- 
mation—less manifest in the merchandise than 
in the produce markets. Speculative dealings in 
grain, cotton and lard have been to a more liberal 
aggregate, and on export account purchases 
of wheat and corn have been more extensive, 
and of cotton also somewhat freer. Through 
various fluctuations, the prominent items of the 
grain list, as well as options on cotton, have 
been carried to higher figures, though leaving 
off less firmly and more or less unsettled, 
on a tamer movement. Provisions have 
been very irregular—as a rule, indicative of con- 
tinued weakness. Groceries have been ruling 
stronger, on more active trading, particyjarly in 








by cable have not been deemed satisfactory to 
the shipping interest. A ready market has been 
reported here for refined petroleum in cases, 
chiefly for the far east, within the range of 
11@12'%c. for standard to fancy brands. The 
outward movement from the Atlantic seaboard 
of petroleum and products since January 1 has 
been placed at nearly 57,000,000 gallons, or 
16,000,000 gallons in excess of the exports in the 
corresponding portion of 1881. Here, as at the 
primary markets, speculatiowin United Certificates 
of crude has shown a less confident and hesitating 
temper, though near the close developing more 
spirit, prices fluctuating considerably, and leaving 
off at 82c. bid, against 82c. on the preceding Fri- 
day. Very liberal available supplies and reports 
of increasing production have been unmistakably 
adverse to anything like buoyancy. 


A moderately active business has been reported 
in ocean freights, and generally at somewhat 
easier rates, steam room for grain for ports in 
western Europe having further yielded slightly, 
leading to freer shipments, in great part for the 
continent. Grain room, by steam hence to Liver- 
pool, left off at 3%d., London at 41d., Glas- 
gow at 4%d., Avonmouth at 5d., Havre at I2c., 
Antwerp at 4%@4\d., Amsterdam at 334d., 
Hamburg at 70 pfennigs. Provisions, hence by 
steam for Liverpool, closed at 17s. 6d.@2os. 
per ton, proportionately for other destinations. 
Cotton, hence by steam for Liverpool, stood at 

@4d. per pound. In the way of charter con- 
tracts the movement has been fair, chiefly in 
tonnage for petroleum, grain, lumber, ice, coal, 
sugar and miscellaneous freight, rates on which 





RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 


Preceding This week 


This week. Last week, week, last year. 


Flour, barrels ........- 131,750 131,800 126,000 ‘119,500 
Wheat, rerig 210,000 1,000 527,000 19,000 
Corn, 534,150 354,500 9 462,000 
Rye, s 14,350 3,800 ce Eee: 
Sen, S $24,900 150,600 219,500 300 

‘eas. by 27,050 13) 53,450" See anos te 
Malt, “ ee oe fo EG | 
Barley, w 99,000 71,000 7,000 70,500 





Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 39,300 barrels, against 
46,375 barrels the preceding week; and of wheat, 
5,500 bushels; of corn, 15,000 bushels; of peas, 
23,000 bushels; of rye, 8,500 bushels, and of 
barley, 14,000 bushels. 


» REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 











This week. rd wo week, last year. 

Flour, barrels ....... 94,300 2,750 £33,000 

Wheat, bushels Sage aL 24,817,000 m9 ee = pate oa 7,000 

Corn, 7 anes 74335,000 = 8,231, }000 2,617,000 

Rye, Mig 9,000 7,500 11,000 

Oats fe 1,000 ve ie 2,005,000 1,113,000 

Barley, a 118,000 151,000 51,000 50,000 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 

Prompt deliveries, Options, 

shels. bushels. 

Wheat—Week ending March 3 1,681,000 23,136,000 

Preceding week .......... As 911,000 16,808,000 

This week last year........... 2,387,000 8,080,000 

Corn — Week ending March 3. . +++ 1,233,000 6,102,000 

Preceding week.......... 752,000 3,094,000 

This week last year...... 923,000 1,694,000 

Oats — Week ending March 3 596,000 15,000 

Preceding week. swecssscecees 436,000 1,069,000 

This week last year........... 445,000 685,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 








This week. Last week, week. last year. 

Flour, barrels...... 98,500 99,700 67,000 110,000 
Cornmeal, barrels. . 1,100 1,710 Ciel ae Peet § 
Wheat, bushels. . 719,300 582,750 425,000 735) 500 
Corn, “(eee 463,750 392,650 507,300 574,000 
se a eatiws < a 22,500 3,800 
i 19,550 14,900 10,700 1,700 
Oats ef 520 ; re S600 rk a 4 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 6d., London 74%@7%d., Glas- 


‘gow 6d., and Antwerp 7/4d. per bushel, and on 


charter contracts for Cork and orders, average sail 




























COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT — 


AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


Feb, 25, Feb. 18, Feb. 11, 
1882. 1882. 1882. 
Wheat al 6,425,550 7,035,150 7, ia 
ahaa” 5,172,750  5)487)250 5 se 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 





Latest Precedii Corr 
dates, weak soeck 
bushels. bushels, 

Wheat 17,045,992 17,800, 5 

Corn + 15,656,329 17,215, 

Oats + 2,412,225 2,811,383 

Rye.. ze» 1,110 el 1,145,309 

Barley. ccs sr scnece ssc 2,2 2,544,944 


An important ws is thus shown in 
aggregate visible supply of grain—in that 
wheat of as much as 754,552 bushels; i 
of corn of 1,558,919 bushels, and in that As Ss 
of 399,158 bushels. . 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER POR 











Precedi 
Past week, wea 

Flour, barrels I 
Wheat, Besholas spare pl 
eg . 780,300 1,580,500 

i) be 22,500 51,100 
Boe mn os 137,950 274,700 
Oats, 351,525 §59,700 


the aggregates for the week—in wheat of 324,90 ; 
bushels, in corn of 800,200 bushels, and in oa' 
of 208,175 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 


155,500 
131,400 
1,591,500 
ae 
500300 
An increase is thus indicated in the forward 
movement of wheat of 154,600 bushels, wi h, 
however, a decrease in nearly all other instan 
—in flour of 127,300 barrels, in corn of 459,550 


bushels, and in oats of 213,300 bushels. 
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BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN -PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD, 
Preceding Corresp’g 


fast week. week, week 1881. 

241,450 . 192,200 

555250 Seb bco 905,600 

17400 915,700 1,945,150 

£00 12, 35,950 

ti 118,500 600 139,900 
Beats peweace 942,900 378,100 400, 


In the items of wheat, corn and oats these 
figures show a further considerable decrease. 
The aggregate of flour was again more liberal. 


EXEORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The United Kingdom. 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

barrels, bushels, bushels, 

eos Mast aste tein tise cs vs cey 108,400 123,230 485,150 

week.. 67,450 450,000 621,150 

95,700 434,150 820,600 

hii The Penance 
: Flour, eat, Corn, 

we barrels, bushels, bushels, 

Past oweelk....... 5,900 278,000 86,800 

week ie bi 700 260,900 

Hees 8,950 }, 500 365,150 


i. 


___ From July 1 to February 21 the exports of wheat 
~ from San Francisco reached 15,878,500 centals, 
-and a valuation of $25,992,400, of which there 
were to Great Britain clearances of 12,697,300 
_ centals, valued at $20,846,850; to France, 1,781,- 
100 centals, valued at $2,872,800; to Belgium, 
1,293,000 centals, valued at $2,087,000. Grain 
_ freights by sail tonnage (wood and iron bottoms) 
from San Francisco for Liverpool were quoted at 
the latest mail dates at 50@60s. 

= 6 ‘COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT. 











4 Feb, 25, ’82, Iveb. 27, '81, 
" bushels. bushels, 
_ Visible supply in U. S, and Canada..... 17,045,992 25,748,700 
On passage for the United Kingdom... 25,200,000 = 19,5 pee 
On passage for the continent of Europe. 7,040,000 3,0 
Fi ——+--_— —_ 
Grand total 4p28s 992 48,412,700 
Previous week 280, 89, 540 49,067,003 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 
4 ses 35) he Feb. 27, oe 





bushels, 
‘Visible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 15 one: ae 15 300 
‘On passage for United Kingdom,... 1,280,000 ieee 
_ On passage for the continent of Europe. __480,000 
Grand total.. ook 17,416,320 32 17,920,300 
_— Previous week 1heis.348 17,767,903 





Very unsettled markets have been reported 


here, as at Chicago, for hog products, speculation 
in which has been more active, but toward the 
close bearish in drift, as in contrast to the re- 
- newed buoyancy early in the week. Only a 
‘of moderately active export movement has been re- 
; ported. Home trade requirements have not*been 
urgent or at all difficult to provide for at cur- 
rent quotations. The feature of special inter- 
est here was the liberal business in western 
steam lard on speculative account, 221,000 
tierces having been sold for forward delivery. 
Of western steam lard, for prompt delivery, 
4,150 tierces were marketed at $10.50@$10.90, 
= closing at $10.57% for contract grades, against 
10.50 a week ago, city steam lard ranging at 
"$10. 4oaHh0. 7s, and leaving off at $10.45, on 
sales for the week of 1,300 tierces. Of refined 
lard about 5,800 tierces were reported sold, 
‘ith continental brands closing at $10.75. Added 
to the sales of western steam lard here for ship- 
_ ment about 8,500 tierces were reported as having 
been taken at the west, mostly for export, at 
current rates. 

_ The receipts of lard here in February were 
39,095 tierces, against exports hence of 54,817 
tierces. The stock of lard here on March 1 was 
62,725 tierces prime and 4,330 tierces off grade, 
with 6,573 tierces stearine, or a total of 73,628 
— tierces, against, on February 1, 1882, a total of 


57,195 tierces. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here March 3, thus: 
there. ca te 





el Fune, = Ful: Me Aug 


This week. fone 52% 10,60 10.70 10,7734 10, soi 10.85 
_ Aweek ago.. 10.47% 10.60 10.70 10.75 10.80 10.8214 
A year ago.. 10.45 10.45 10,50 10.5244 10.55 10.60 


$10.52% bid. March, April and May options on 
‘mess pork, respectively, left off here at $17.20, 
$17.25 and $17.35 bid. A year ago the April 
option was at $15.55 bid. 

The receipts of pork at New York in February 
were only 3,639 warehouse barrels and 11,209 
_ New York barrels; the exports hence in Febru- 
ary, 21,707 barrels; stock here on March 1, 
65,520 barrels, of which 30,971 barrels were of 
- the new packing, against a total on February 1 
of 70,058 barrels, and on March 1, 1881, of 
37,946 barrels. 

A very light movement has been reported in 
most other kinds of hog products, which have 
been quoted irregular, leaving off much less 


al 





= 


oe 84,103 tierces, and on March 1, 1881, a total of. 


Options for the remainder of this year closed at ° 


re ee Oy re | ‘Pee BG 
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firmly. Mess pork has been in slack request, even 
for prompt delivery, closing at $16.621%4 @$16. 75 


for old, and $17.50@$17.75 for new. On Monday 


clear backs brought $20.75 per barrel; ‘and at 
Boston 800 boxes fat backs were taken on Tues- 
day for export on private terms. Long and short 
clear middles in boxes stood here on Friday at, 
respectively, 914c. and 93¢c. per pound. Dressed 
hogs closed down to 8@8%c. for city. 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent comprised of lard 10,029,750 
pounds, against 23,333,800 pounds same week 
last year; of bacon, 5,087,350 pounds, against 
10,539,500 pounds; and of pork, 7,659 barrels, 
against 8,668 barrels same week in 1881. 

Business in beef and beef hams has been 
spirtless, but values have been quoted essentially 
unchanged. The receipts of beef here in Feb- 
ruary were only 498 tierces and barrels, and on 
March 1 the stock was’4,114 tierces and barrels, 


of which 4,070 packages were of new packing,- 


against a total on March 1, 1881, of 2,420 tierces 
and barrels. 

Freer offerings led to a decline in tallow to 8c. 
for prime, on a moderately active inquiry. Prime 
stearine stood at the close at 103/@1Ic.; oleo- 
margarine stearine, 10!%@10c. per pound, and 
in good request. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 








This week 

This week. Last week, last year. 

Pork, Barrels. ae ocecats seus 3,993 5,386 700 
Beef, tierces and barrels 1,864 2,383 2Reo 
Bacon and meats, poun sarge 300 6,127,904 19,023,800 
Lard, pounds. 2,854,700 5,883, 00 =: 9,592,700 
Butter, 741450 77)850 377,300 
Cheese, ‘ 675,150 1,999,650 1,530,650 
Tallow, “ 577) 30,400 1,411,850 





* Partly on through freight account. 


The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to February 25, 
were of pork, 21,198,200 pounds; bacon, 191,- 
212,900 pounds, and lard, 104,391,200 pounds, 
comparing with grand totals’ of, respectively, 
24,781,800 pounds, 328,356,500 pounds and 
144,844,600 pounds same time in the preceding 
crop season, thus showing a large shrinkage in 
the current crop exhibit. 


The past week has been one of great steadiness 
in the cotton markets in America and at Liver- 
pool, with a moderate business at generally 
slightly dearer prices. There would be a fair 
buying demand for export at the quoted prices, 
but, as a rule, holders refuse to accept quota- 
tions, and, as they are generally covered by sales 
of futures, they are indifferent sellers, and every 
advance in futures makes them advance their 
price for spot cotton. Buyers for export and 
consumption should remember this, and that, 
therefore, they can more easily buy spot cotton 
when futures are declining, and should therefore 
take advantage of any breaks that occur in the 
future market. In New York the sales of spot 
cotton have been.small, owing to the above men- 
tioned cause. The market closed firm on Friday. 

The sales for the week have been, for export, 
864 bales; for consumption, 1,747 bales; and 
on speculation, 160 bales; total, 2,771 bales. 
The deliveries on contract amount to 1,900 bales. 

The closing quotations of uplands in the New 
York market and at the same date last year are 
as follows: 


To-day. Last year. 
Ordinatyn. ai:vee endian seer ace nea ee 8 
Good ordinary... ae 
Low middling. . To 13-16 
Middling..,.... 113 
Good middling 12 1-16 
SEAR rates wove cates fap scala eae a 13 11-16 





Orleans cottons are quoted Yc. higher. Stained 
cottons leave off, good ordinary at 85£c.; low 
middling, 10;;c.; middling, 11-;c. 

The New York future market has been fairly 
active. It opened very strong and active on 
Saturday, and has since been generally strong, 
with a few small reactions. The advance during 
the week has been 38 points. It closed firm. 

The sales of the week sum up 729,800 bales, 
against 629,800 bales same week last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 





This week, Last week. Last year, 
March 11.82c, II.55¢. II.20¢. 
April 11.94 11.74 11.24 
ay. 12.11 11.90 11.3 
fore 12,28 12.10 11.4 
uly. 12. 12.26 11.55 
August... 12.5 12.40 11.60 
September. scsan(counemercete dee 12.21 11.96 11.05 
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very firm, with only a moderate business doing. 
They close steady. 

The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 





Week's sales. To-day, Last year. 
Galveston. 6,465 11%c. 11}¢c. 
New Orle 45,000 rig II 
Mobile.... 3,750 1196 II 
Savannah,.. 10,200 II 5-16 II 
Chatlestons.s cpcesvacess cen oes 6,300 11% 11% 


The Liverpool market for spot cottons has 
been very firm during the week, with a fair 
business doing. Prices were advanced +/gd. per 
pound on Saturday, and a further +\;d. on Tues- 
day, but the last advance was lost on Wednesday, 
when an attempt was made to break prices by 
large tenders of March deliveries. This for a 
moment staggered the market; but, it being 
ascertained that the cotton was being taken as 
fast as tendered, the market recovered, and has 
since been steady and firmer. 

The following were the latest Pas attong for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 
same date last year: 


To-day. Last year. 
Good ordinary 5 15-16d. 5 11-16d, 
Low middling..... Ae 65: 16 6 3-16 
Witdealing Miarcricsisiricicersttan cee tractesins cd 6% 6368 





New Orleans cotton is quoted +';d. above 
uplands. 

Sales for the week were 61,000 bales (of which 
44,000 were American). The spinners took, in- 
cluding forwarded, 67,800 bales. Stock in port 
is 731,000 bales (of which 527,000 are American), 
against 711,000 bales (of which 537,000 were 
American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
430,000 bales (of which 217,000 are American), 
against 421,000 bales (of which 349,000 were 
American) last year. 

The Liverpool future market has been active 
and strong during the past week. 
temporary reaction on Tuesday, but the market 
The 
advance during the week has been ‘Md. per 
pound. 


There was a 


soon recovered, and closes very steady. 


QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 
DELIVERY, 





To-day. Last year. 
IMakCiN cra vinein’s etaiiiie vis chivas viek pie sininv vines 6 9-16d 6 11-32. 
March-April 6 9-16 636 
April-May .... 65 6. te 32 
ay-June .. 6 45-64 61 

ee fal Sie setaeleele rece 6 49-64 6 17-32 

uly-August......... 6 51-64 6 9- 16 
August-September 6 27-32 65 


The Manchester market has been quiet and 
very steady during the week. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82. 


For the For the Last 

week, season, year, 
RECEIPES fuesicrom cb delegate es 51,116 4,021,961 4,627,304 
Exports to Great Britain........ 48,775 1,474,508 1,865,528 
ae “6 continent: <5). s%<ises'e's 59,037 855,248 I, 121,182 
Stocked: ccc suitte vpiceneamecemeccunic 1,019,162 864,652 


The total receipts to date show a decrease of 
605,343 bales, compared with the receipts of last 
year to the same date. The total at each port is 
as follows, compared with the same date last 
year : 


This year. Last year, 

tad ee bales “peerage soot Abe 1,072,399 1,209,303 
im 5 

Guhesion “ oe a eee 
Savannah, We 680,869 760, 

Charleston, 459,113, L473 

Wilmington,  “ + 123,893 06, 139 

Norfolk, i « 521,262 592,406 

Other ports, 593,416 541,250 





The New York dry goods market has shown 
much steadiness during the past week, and the 
volume of business done is of very fair propor- 
tions. Closing as the week does with mild 
spring weather, better business is anticipated at 
an early date if no reactionary cold weather inter- 
venes, and at this season of the year this is not 
improbable. Buyers, therefore, still adhere to 
a cautious policy, and purchases are only in fill- 
ing orders. The demand for some class of goods 
has improved during the week, mainly on 
account of reassortment lots in ginghams, prints 
and spring dress goods. Sales in the two former 
have also been augmented by some effective 
novelties shown, and small assortment lots 
have been™ pretty freely distributed. A fair 
week’s business is also reported in silks, 
satins and the-finer dress materials. In woolens 
sales, as a rule, were large in number, but not in 
quantity, the large buyers having completed their 
purchases for the time being. February’s close 
showed about the usual amount of business to 


The southern markets have generally been, first hands. Jobbers generally say that sales 








were considerably in excess of February, 1881, 
and the present month has opened up under 
favorable indications. The importations of dry 
goods for the week are as follows: 


” 





No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week............. 12,056 $3,622,402 
Total imports for previous week... ... 50,236 4,190,820 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, 
for. past cweele accede ee tes sade ete 14,163 3,521,147 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid 
PREVIOUS WEEKES. «ccs sacspices cinbaduss 31,155 4,172,045 


The large excess of importations for the pre- 
vious week over the present was owing to a large 
import of summer mattings, incidental to the time 
of year. 





SPECIAL FRADE AND IN- 
DPUSTRIAL: REPORTS: 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 


EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: 
has ruled dull, 
improve. 


Money is firm. Trade 
but the outlook continues to 
Buyers move cautiously in groceries 
and provisions. ‘The fish trade continues active, 
and stocks are reduced. Dry goods are quiet as 
yet, but country dealers are well cleaned out, and 


a good trade is anticipated. 


from Boston, Mass. + 
improved. 


The dry goods market is 
Large orders are coming in from 
the west, and jobbers report collections good. 
Leather is unchanged. The merchandise mar- 
kets generally are rather quiet. There is an 
improvement in boots and shoes, shipments have 
increased, and quite a number of buyers have 
been obliged to reénter the market on account 
of the Haverhill fire. Total shipments of boots 
and shoes to places outside of New England, 
during the week, 58,737 cases, against 54,493 
same week last year, an increase of 4,244 cases, 
the first of the kind for some time. 
ments since January 


Total ship- 
I, 383,149 cases, against 
402,632 cases same time last year. The follow- 
ing is the number of cases shipped to some of 
the principal points during the week: Chicago, 
5,238; New York city, 3,470; St. Louis, 3,186; 
Cincinnati, 3,001; Baltimore, 2,976; San Fran- 
cisco, 2,034; Louisville, 1,759; Toledo, 1,340; 
Philadelphia, 1,650; Pittsburgh, 1,101; New 
Orleans, 1,052; Nashville, 1,040; Detroit, 955 ; 
Buffalo, 926; Milwaukee, 908; Richmond, 820; 
Cleveland, 717; Galveston, 705; St. Paul, 592; 
Atlanta, 542; Rochester, 529; Memphis, 522; 
Columbus, Ohio, 510; Indianapolis, 505 ; 
sas City, 643. 


Kan 


From Providence, R. 
is very dull, 


/,: The print cloth market 
with little or no demand. The 
amount of sales is nominal ; 64s are quoted at 
334c., and 56x60s at 3%c. There is about the 
same number of pieces on hand as last week. 
The cotton market is dull, sales being reported 
as light. Middling upiands are quoted at 12%c., 
and middling gulfs at 12%c. The stock on hand 
is about the same as last week. 


From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth 
market is dull, but there is more doing here than 
in Providence. Quotations of prices are the 


same. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: The general mer- 
chandise movement is not active. Purchases in 
most cases are made with caution, and for imme- 
diate wants rather than for stocks against pro- 
spective needs. There is no depression, however, 
and merchants generally look forward to a pros- 
perous spring trade. Collections are reasonably 
prompt in most departments. 
points are a little behindhand. 
dull, and speculation in the grains is tame and 
cautious. 
tive, and quickly influenced by the price changés 
in Chicago. Stocks here are very light, the total 
of all kinds barely exceeding 500,000 bushels. 
Flour is dull, and weak with wheat. Dry goods 


move fairly, and best makes of cotton and woolen 


Some southern 
Export trade is 


Wheat and corn are lower, but sensi- 
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fabrics are steady, but low grades of the former 
are in excessive supply and drooping. Cotton 
is firm, but spinners buy sparingly. Wool drags 
heavily, and buyers occasionally secure conces- 
Groceries are fairly active, and sugars are 

Provisions are dull, and the speculative 
staples are lower. Foreign potatoes, beans and 
cabbages are in large supply, and are cheapening 
home growths. Trade in this line is fairly active. 
Dairy produce is dull. The mild weather deteri- 
orates quality, and throws the bulk of arrivals 
into direct competition with imitations, which are 
supplying most of the demand for medium grades. 
There is nothing new in the iron trade. Local 
industrial establishments are busily 


sions. 
firmer. 


mills and 
employed. 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: 
currency has been ordered from New York by 
It is difficult to negotiate in open 
market prime commercial paper under 7@8 per 
cent. The general interruption to trade by the 
high water has measureably passed. All rail- 
roads are running as usual. The river has receded 
to a good navigable stage. The effect appears 
already in many branches of business. Dry 
goods begin to show more animation, and prices 
are well sustained. Iron is in good consumptive 
demand, mainly on contracts, and the tone is 
easier. Manufactured firm. Whisky 
sales have been lighter than usual, but prices are 
firm. The association has fixed the price for 
March at $1.16, and has arranged to reduce the 
production half a million gallons during the 
The grain market has been declining 
all the week. Wheat was firmer at the close. 
Corn is still drooping. Rye, oats and barley are 
Provisions are dull, except bacon, which 


Money is closer, and 


the banks. 


iron is 


month. 


steady. 
is scarce and firm. 
good reports from winter wheat. 


The weather is pleasant, with 





From Chicago, Ill.: The floods have not 


‘interfered with the activity in the dry goods and 


. 


grocery trades. The falling off in orders from 
the southwestern district, caused by the heavy 
rains, has been more than made good by the 
increase in orders from the northwest. The 
lumber trade is the best for the month on record, 
the shipments being three or four times as heavy 
as at this date last year. All pork products are 
weak, with heavy stocks on hand, and little doing 
in packing. The packing for the winter season 
just closed will reach 2,350,000 hogs; for the 
twelve months ending March 1 about 5,100,000, 
Prices for grain are irregular, within a range of 
2@3c. Deliveries on March contracts have been 
very heavy. The receipts for the week were 
109,594 barrels of flour, 87,816 bushels of 
wheat, 363,157 bushels of corn, 253,945 bushels 
of oats, and 121,152 bushels of barley. The 
shipments were 94,827 barrels of flour, 66,914 
bushels of wheat, 633,471 bushels of corn, 
205,915 bushels of oats, and 76,483 bushels of 
barley. Money is steady. The clearings for 
the week were $55,120,500. 





From Peoria, [li.: The rains in the early part 
of the week made travel on the country roads 
difficult, but there is considerable activity in the 
jobbing trade, and collections in most all lines are 
reported good. The retail trade is only fairly 


active. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The week’s trade shows 
but little improvement. Dry goods are firm, and 
the present moderate movement is on near-by 
orders. Buyers have not yet appeared in the 
market. Groceries and provisions are quiet, but 
the food supply in the country is so scant that an 
active trade is soon expected. Produce ship- 
ments are brisk. The grain markets have quieted 
Leaf tobacco presents no new features, 
remaining firm and active. Whiskies are steady 
and in moderate demand. Cotton is in active 
inquiry at full rates, but light offerings have 
curtailed business. Live stock is firm, under 
light receipts. The small grain crops are every- 
where reported unusually promising. Money 
continues very close and firm, with a strong 


down. 


demand. Banks are refusing outside paper, and 
rates are stiff. 





From Evansville, Ind. The weather is now 
fair, and the river is falling. Much loss has 
been sustained, damage done and _ suffering 
caused by the inundation. Merchants are pre- 
paring for spring trade, and look for a light one, 
It is generally believed collections will not im- 
prove until the next crop is assured. 





From Indianapolis, Ind. > March trade opens 
under favorable auspices. The weather is very 
pleasant, and country merchants are carrying 
very light stocks, so that a good trade is assured. 
Prices are firm. ‘There is considerable specula- 
tion in grain and provisions. Money in good 
demand, and interest is firm. 





From Detroit, Mich.: With prices steady, the 
trade among jobbers and wholesalers for this 
time of the year is good. Collections are fair. 
Lumber is very firm. The supply of logs cut, 
it is generally conceded, will equal the demand, 
though less than the amount expected. The 
weather is warm, and river boats are running. 
The prospects of an early opening of navigation 
are good. February was a fair month for trade. 
In wheat options the largest business was done 
yet experienced. The total sales were nearly 
18,000,000 bushels. Receipts of wheat were 630 
cars, against 700 a year ago. Shipments were 
one-half of those of one year ago. 





From Burlington, Towa Some lines complain 
of dulltrade, but business generally is satisfactory. 
Bad country roads here have made collections 
slow during the past ten days, but the outlook is 
good. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: There has been no 
special excitement in the speculative markets, 
and the tone of trade generally has been quiet. 
The financial markets, as a whole, have been 
remarkably steady, and money is in good demand. 
Responsible borrowers are readily accommodated. 
The currency movement to and from the city is 
light. The weather is warm, clear and bright. 
The wheat market is easy and uneventful. Deliv- 
eries are free, and settlements are quietly made. 
Options have ruled 1c. lower. Sales of wheat 
were 2,000 bushels and three cars, fresh, at 
$1.2334. The milling demand is unabated. 
Provisions are quiet and easy. 





From St. Paul, Minn.: There was but little 
change in financial matters during the past 
week. Country bank balances are drawn down. 
There is a steady call for money from all classes 
of borrowers. The snow has almost entirely 
disappeared, but the country roads are in bad 
shape, and may hinder trade temporarily. The 
spring trade, however, is booming, and’ another 
thirty days will develop great activity. But a 
a faint appreciation can exist in the east of the 
rush of immigrants into this country. There are 
twenty-four coach loads expected to-day (Friday) 
over one road, and five hundred people via another 
route. The favorite destination seems to be the 
Red river valley. The Manitoba Road is 
selling land in small lots at the rate of 1,000 
acres a day, which will insure small farms, 
regarded as advantageous to settling the country 
rapidly. The head offices of the principal roads 
being at St. Paul, and this city being the dis- 
tributing point for immigrants, it is at once 
feeling the benefit of the influx. A confident 
feeling in trade is expressed. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: There has been 
one week of good hauling, with plenty of snow 
on the roads since the 15th of February, which 
enabled. Jumbermen on the upper Mississippi 
river to largely increase their stock of logs. 
This will give the lumber mills in this city full 
employment for the season. The lumber market 
is very firm and active. The snow has all gone, 
and the weather is mild. Farmers are preparing 
for seeding a largely increased acreage. There is 


but little wheat in the country, and two-thirds of 
the flouring mills are shut down. Jobbers of 
merchandise report a large trade. More goods 
were sold in February than in the same month 
in any former year. A large number of immi- 
grants are arriving daily to be fed and clothed, 
and with money to pay for goods. Collections 
are satisfactory, and business is in a healthy con- 
dition, with prospects of a large increase in 
spring trade, and jobbers have large stocks. 
Money is easy. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: The grain market is 
steady, with a good feeling all around: No. 2 
red wheat, $1.24; No. 2 corn, 58c. Cattle 
have declined 5@1oc. Hog values are also 
weaker. Horses and mules are in lively demand. 
Provisions are very slow, and the outlook is un- 
certain, but there is a remarkably large southern 
demand for breadstuffs. Over 6,000 hogsheads 
of tobacco are warehoused here on a quiet mar- 
ket. Railway transportation has been resumed. 
The execrable wagon roads continue to have a 
bad effect on trade, which otherwise is satis- 
factory. Money is easier, with a much lighter 
movement. 





From Omaha, Neb.: Pleasant weather con- 
tinues, and trade is on the increase. Prices are 
firm, and produce is advancing. Collections are 
fair. 





CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: A better tone pre- 
vails in general business. Best shipping wheat 
is quoted at $1.65, with improved crop prospects. 
White sugars are dearer. Two vessels are load- 
ing sugar at Honolulu for New York. The 
Hawaiian crop of sugar is estimated at 65,000 
tons. Encouraging reports are received from 
the Australian. colonies. Chinese advices are 
hopeful, but trade is dull at Yokohama. 





SOUTHERN STATES, 


From Baltimore, Md.: The receipts of grain 
have been small, and southern wheat is quiet, 
owing to the limited offerings. A good demand 
from local millers and the scarcity have caused 
an advance, quotations ruling at $1.34@$1.35 for 
Fultz, and $1.38@$1.40 for good Longberry. 
Western was not much inquired for, and the 
market continues dull and rather easy. Con- 
siderable activity has been displayed on the 
southern corn market, which is quoted firmer, 
with prices slightly advanced. Prime white sold 
for 78c.@79c., and yellow was held at 69c. 
Light receipts, as well as light exports, still 
characterize the cotton market, but the tone is 
firmer, and late sales of 150 bales were reported 
on private terms, andpart atr144c. Thedemand 
in the iron trade is steady and the market strong. 
A good inquiry for slaughter sole leather con- 
tinues, and previous prices are maintained. The 
grocery trade is fairly active, and a good local 
jobbing business in provisions is reported. A 
firmer feeling is noted in the coffee market, with 
an improvement in values, and a late sale of 
1,000 bags was at 93(c. The lumber market 
is dull, and receipts of yellow pine are heavy. 
New crop foreign molasses is arriving, and 
New Orleans is quoted at 60c.@75c. per gallon. 
Supplies in the whisky market are better, and 
the condition is somewhat unsettled, at $1.17@ 
$1.18 for western. The money market rules 
easy. 





From Richmond, Va.: Business continues to 
gradually increase, and, unless the weather 
becomes unfavorable again, it is thought the 
spring trade will fully open in a few days. 


- 





from Norfolk, Va.: There has been no change 
in the general outlook. Trade has been moder- 
ately active. Cotton receipts continue to fall off. 
The Cotton Exchange’s estimate of receipts for 
March is 35,000 to 38,000 bales, against 45,000 
bales last year. Collections are fair. The weather 
is fine. 


From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather pleasant, 







































































with occasional rain. Cotton has ruled quiet. 
Spirits of turpentine are dull; rosin, tar and 
crude turpentine are steady. Provisions are 
easier, and rice and corn are firm. Shingles are 
in less demand. Freights, foreign—spot vessels 
are wanted ; coastwise steady. The retail trade is 
good. 





From Charleston, S. C.: Trade in all bran: 
excepting corn and provisions has been 
ceedingly dull the past week. There was onl 
light business in the cotton market, but pri 
were well sustained, and the market had a frm 
tone. The weather is very changeable. Colle 
tions are about over. Outstandings now wil 
have to be carried over till the fall. > 





| 
From Savannah, Ga.: Very few buyers are 
the market looking for spring goods. The trad 
complain of quiet times and poor collecti 
Merchants are cautious. The cotton mark z 
being quiet affects other classes of trade. To- 
day there was but little demand, and offerings — 
were small. There was no pressure to sell, and — 
prices were “maintained. In the suburbs m 
new houses are going up, and investments in 
real estate are looked for. The naval stores busi- 
ness has largely added to the prosperity of our 
city, and is rapidly growing. The outlook for 
extensive summer trade is not encouraging. 


any 
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From Augusta, Ga. General trade for the pas 
week has been quiet. Grocers are the only trades- 
men not complaining on account of the con 
tinued bad weather. Farmers are backward in — 
their preparations for planting. The oat cro 
said to be very promising. Receipts and sales a ' 
cotton are light, and the market is very hs 
Money matters are still tight. 


e 
lq 





From New Orleans, La. The weather is ae, 
with a prospect of continuance. There is every 
appearance of an early spring, and fruit trees are 
filling with bloom. Discouraging reports from 
the overflowed sections cause a gloomy feeling 
among merchants: interested. Collections a1 
slow. : 





from nena Tenn.: Business contin 
opened, and the continuous rains and high wate 
will probably retard it to some extent. 
tions are reported fair. Cotton receipts for 1 1 
week are 490 bales; sales, 1,488; shipment 

483. The leaf tobacco market is active; sal 
102 hogsheads. Wheat is dull, and flour qui ‘ 
and unchanged. Cattle receipts are fair, and the 
market is steady, with a fair demand for good 
grades. The horse and mule business is on ¥ 
fair. Money is in good demand. 





+8 
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The following table, giving rates on prime co 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : be 

















wa 
Prime com, Exchange sellin, Uw) 
. paper, per cent, York h, per ce: dit iia 
wAttanta, (oa tetas cecun sia 8 @Io 4 premium. m 
Augusta, Ga..........05 8 @ if premium, a 
Baltimore, Md.. 542 6 ‘ar@soc. premium, 
Boston, es Be @7_~ 12%c. premium. .— 
Buffalo, N. Y... Je H @ 5% 17@25¢. premium. 
Burlington, Iowa. - @ I-Io premium, 
Charleston, S. c . 8 @ 4% premium. ‘ 
Chicago, Icon nccsncer cr 6 @8 6oc. discount. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 6 @7 ar. 
Cleveland, Chio,. ee acc ack @ I-10 premium. r 
Dayton, Ohio. . ve g @7_~ =Par. * 
Denver, Col.. - Ipermo. 4 premium, : 
Detroit, Mich . ~ 2 @8 rI0 premium. 
Evansville, In - 7 @8 — $1.50 premium, 
Galveston, Texas. . - 8 @r10 @%, discount. 
Halifax, N, i isine seas e s4@ 6 premium. 
Indianapolis, — Re vitae @7 % premium. 
Kansas City, Mo........ 8 @10 $1 premium. 
Louisville, . @8 . discount. 
Memphis, Tee, - 6 @8 premium, 
Milwaukee, Wis » 7 @8 discount, 
Minneapolis, Min - 7 @10 far@ discount. 
Montreal, Quebec.. stu 6 7 Hers premium. 
Nashville, be eR je 8 @ per $1,000 
w Haven, Conn....... 6 @ ‘ar. 
New a ee DA init 6 @9 $2 premium. 
Norfolk, V. - 6 @9 K@% premium. 
Omaha, Neb... ++ Io @ $1 premium. — 
Pepria, Ill.o<. <5; ah Te a I-Io premium. 
Philadelphia Ps -. 54@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Fittaburgh E a. é @7_=sO*PPar. 
Portland, Me............+ 6 @ $ premium, 
Providence, R R | ea @ 6 ‘ar. 
Richmond, Va........... 8 @ Lh Sirage 
San Brescdenas Cal. - 6 @7 premium, 
Savannah, Ga. ; 2 @ ax preiuan, 
St. Louis, "Mo. ; @ premium. 
St. Paul, Minn - 8 @t0 Bard % discount, . 
Toledo, fet ~ 2 @7 = t10 By Nees wal 
0 OIE wees ate premi 
Winnipes, Xt Re (oe We ae 6 3 #,P scat 
Bae on. 8 r : 
fora ae orate ; ooeae ae 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


A TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 








6, Inthe principal trades there were: 


sions 3; hardware 2; hats 2; jewelry 2; furniture 2; millers 2, 
g the important failures were Cazade, Crooks & Reynaud, 


r ry Milward & Co., grain and provisions, Chicago; John 

Richards’ Sons, coopers, Cincinnati; H. A. Woodward, banker, 
rrayville, Ill. ; Charles G. Johnsen, iron foundry, New Orleans ; 
F lin A. Stone, manufacturer of boots and shoes, Holliston, 





re f ALABAMA. 
_BUTAW.—s. Mayer & Co., general store, have assigned. 
Liabilities $15,000. 

4 CALIFORNIA. 


-EUREKA.—Shiffington Carson and Henry G. Baxter have 
ch filed a petition in insolvency. 

OAKLAND.—J. M. Lemon, contractor, who has filed a 

petition in insolvency, shows liabilities $12,428; assets nominal. 

PETROLIA.—An application has been made to force Gill & 

Hunter, general store, into insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Creditors of J. W. Burnham & Co., 

carpets, recently agreed to accept 7o cents, but the settlement 

s not been definitely arranged. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Frank Schram, lamps, oils, etc., has 

led a petition in insolvency. 


‘™ CONNECTICUT. 

- NORWICH.—Thomas W. Talbot, grocer, has assigned. 

WATERBURY.—W. 0, Beecher, butcher, has assigned. 

assets are very small. ° 

i= DELAWARE. 
SMYRNA,—Jefferson & Currey, grocers, dissolved February 

_ 24 by Currey purchasing Jefferson's interest. On the following 

day Jefferson was closed by the sheriff on judgments confessed 

to W. A.C. Hardcastle. It is said that the stock is not worth 

_ more than the amount of the judgment. 


FLORIDA. 
-PENSACOLA.—James McHugh, grocer, has failed. 


GEORGIA. 
iGUSTA.—T. W. Henry, boots and shoes, is offering to 
se. Dull trade and poor collections are ascribed as the 


RTWELL.—L, N. Cohn, general store, has assigned. 
abilities $6,000; assets $5,000. 

MADISON.—L. Joseph & Co., general store, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

RAYTOWN,.—W. J. I. Revirie, groceries and liquors, has 


ILLINOIS. 
OOMINGTON.—D. S. Pearson, clothing, has assigned to 
Rowel. Liabilities $7,000, with about $s,000 due local 
ditors, secured by judgment notes. The assets include stock 
h $7,000. 
LINVILLE.—F. J. Faltus, mill, has assigned, 
CHICAGO,—At a meeting of the creditors of H. O. Kenyon 
& , commission merchants, held on the 25th ult., a statement 
T showing liabilities of $323,000 to the Board of Trade, 
d the amount up in margins $211,000, leaving $112,000 due to 
of the board. Besides this the firm owes the 
own Bank $90,000; friends in Watertown $30,000, 
ndry other creditors §69,000. The nominal assets 
$320,000, and were valued at from $90,000 to $100,000, 
ere made up chiefly of notes, some of which were con- 
ed worthless, and of debts due from customers who had 
ailed to send in their margins when called for. About $230,000 
ssets are looked on as not worth anything, being mar- 
ich none of the customers will be likely to pay. The 
mittee, after an examination of the accounts, recommended 
creditors to accept the firm's offer of 25 cents cash, and it 
s accepted. 
_ CHICAGO.—I. K. Kimball, manufacturer of carriages, has 
0 closed by the sheriff on executions for $6,000. 
CHICAGO.—Henry Milward & Co., grain and provision 
commission, suspended on the 25th ult. The differences are 
reported at about $15,000. The house is a very old one. They 
iled in 1879, and compromised at 3o cents. They were long on 


ELGIN.—Charles O'Connell, boots and shoes, has assigned. 
Liabilities $6,000 ; assets small. 

GRAYVILLE,—H. A. Woodward, banker, has assigned. He 
has been an invalid for some time past. The failure was caused 
trying to carry two firms through the dull times ; he advenced 
ite largely and they failed to respond when the loans were 
led. The liabilities are $42,coo; nominal assets $50,000. 
B. Jolly is assignee. 

INDIANA. 


NDIANAPOLIS.—James T. George, live stock, has as- 
ed to W. P. Kinner. Liabilities $18,000; assets $8,000. 
IcCORDSVILLE.—Irvin B. Lutes, miller, has failed. 































There were 152 failures in the United States reported to 
_ BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase of 17 over 
the preceding week, and 18 more than in the corresponding 
week last year, Several important failures occurred. Massa- 
chusetts shows a large increase of small failures, and in Missis- 
| sippithe floods and short crops are causing many traders to 
assign. The middle states had 31 failures, a decrease of 12; 
ew England states 32, an increase of 15; southern states 36, 
an increase of 6; western states 43) an increase of 5; California 
and the territories ro, an increase of 3; Canada 14, an increase 
General traders 30; 
S 23; Shoes 11; dry goods 11; drugs 9; liquors 7; clothing 
| manufacturers 6 ; millinery 4; grain 4; produce and provi- 


ers of grain and importers of wines, New York; Menken 
others, wholesale dealers in dry goods, Memphis, Tenn.; 
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CLAY CENTRE,—Jewett & Benedict, general store, have 
failed, and turned over their stock to Bittman, Taylor & Co,, to 
whom they owed $300. _ 7 

FORT SCOTT.—F, E. Woodward, millinery, has assigned to 
W. B, Ogden. Liabilities about $1,500; assets $500, 

INDEPENDENCE,—H. Moss, groceries, etc., has assigned 
to his wife. 

LAWRENCE.—Mrs, S, H. Hamilton, millinery, has assigned. 
Mortgages for $905 are to be paid first. A 

PLEASANTON.—W. I. Cross, second-hand goods, has failed. 

‘Liabilities $500; actual assets $350. Creditors have taken all 
the assets, ‘ 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE.—Mrs. S. Dougherty, boots and shoes, has 
assigned to M. Dougherty. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS.—S, H. Buck & Co., cotton commission, 
have been reinstated in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

NEW ORLEANS.—A. St. Hubert, dry goods, is asking an 
extension of three, six and nine months. Unsecured liabilities 
$12,000; assets $14,000. 

NEW ORLEANS. —Charles G. Johnsen, New Orleans 
Foundry, has suspended, and called a meeting of creditors He 
became embarrassed in November, 1880, when he showed liabili- 
ties $216,190, and nominal assets $478,785, and obtained an ex- 
‘tension of one, two and three years, only a part of which has 
been paid. Extension paper went to protest in January, and he 
was sued by Woodward & Stillman, of New York, for $3,330. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Edward Neumann, drugs, has been 
closed by the sheriff, 


MAINE. 


ALMA.—John McLean, general store, has been attached. 

AUBURN.—Nathaniel Knight, provisions, who recently failed, 
Owes $30,000 ; assets $13,000, 

HALLOWELL.—The Kennebec Granite Company has failed, 
and efforts are being made to organize a new company, The 
annual report, filed January 20, in New York, stated the exist- 
ing debts did not exceed $45,000. The company was incorpo- 
rated under the New York state laws, April 29, 1880, with a 
capital of $100,000. It was attached in- November last for 
$12,400, and in December B. F, Ham obtained a judgment for 
$7,972 for money loaned, 

LEWISTON.—C, H. Merrill, crockery, who recently failed, 
owes $2,250; nominal assists $1,100; actual assets $700, 

NEW PORTLAND.—Horatio Clark, of H. Clark & Co., 
tanners, has been attached for $5,000. 

PORTLAND, —Lorenzo Taylor, shipknees, has been attached 
for $15,000. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—John L, Blades, has assigned, 
*“TOWSON.—J. B. Mitchell, general store, has assigned. He 
has been reported slow in payments for a year past, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ATHOL.—The Athol Foundry Company, which recently 
failed, owes $11,000, of which $2,000 is secured ; assets about 
$6,000; 35 cents was offered, but the creditors demanded 40 
cents, 

BOSTON.—A. R, Cushing, commission dry goods, has failed, 
and will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $4,950; no unencum- 
bered assets. Mr. Cushing has private debts of $1,220 and no 
assets, and Mr. Brown $1,100 and no assets. 

BOSTON.—C. B. Darling & Son, commission liquors, have 
asked an extension of six, nine and twelve months, from Feb- 
ruary 1, which has been granted. They owe about $40,000, 

BOSTON.—Charles J. Eaton, apothecary, has failed. 

BOSTON.—J. A. Garey, grocer, has failed, and offers 20 
cents. Liabilities $6,000; assets $3,300. 

BOSTON.—Terrence McDonnell, grocer, has failed, and will 
settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—F. E. Sanderson & Co., oil dealers, have failed, 
and the store is closed. 

BOSTON .—The insolvency proceedings in the case of Thayer 
& Collins, provisions, have been vacated by order of the court, 

BOSTON,—Warren & Pratt, commission leather, are in insolv- 
ency. 

BOSTON.—Benjamin R. Wood, Girard House, has failed. 
Liabilities $2,750; assets very small. He will settle in insolv- 
vency. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Frank C, Fellows, clothing, has been at- 
tached. 

CHICOPEE,—Harvey Hitchcock, soap 
failed. 

CHICOPEE.—Hitchcock & Hosely, clothing, have failed. 
Liabilities $8,000, of which $6,000 is borrowed money ; assets 
small. 

CHICOPEE FALLS.—Charles Smith, fish, has failed, 

HOLLISTON.—Franklin A. Stone, manufacturer of boots 
and shoes, has failed. He is said to have indorsed the paper of 
Nathan Pitse, who recently failed, to the extent of $20,000, 
He had been in business since 1858, and owned considerable 
property. 

LAWRENCE.—Henry N, Chubb, carpenter, has failed. 
Liabiilties $3,000 ; assets very small. 

LAWRENCE.—Frederick Gingras, grocer, has failed. 

LAWRENCE,—Thomas Griffen, grocer, has failed. Liabili- 
ties $11,000 ; assets—stock $800, and real estate mortgaged for 
$4,000, about its full value, 

LAWRENCE,—Charles Shine, groceries and liquors, has 
failed. Liabilities $1,000; assets very small. 

LYNN.—Eakins & Boynton, cigar manufacturers, are reported 
to have failed, 

LYNN.—J. F. Seavey, carpenter, has failed. 
$12,000; assets about $1,000. 

MARION,—Walter G. Smellie, box manufacturer, is in in- 
solvency. 

NEW BEDFORD.—Frasier & Vieiera, grocers, have failed, 


manufacturer, has 


Liabilities 
















SHELBURN.—Hugh B, Buskirk, drugs, has assigned. 


IOWA. 

ANAMOSA.—T. Flaherty, notions, has assigned. 

_ ATLANTIC.—A. C, Jones, general store, has assigned. 
‘DES MOINES.—W, B. Mitchell & Co., harness, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $3,569; assets $1,Go0. 

_ MUSCATINE.—F. & H. Weinker, furniture, have assigned. 
Liabilities $1,567; asscts $1,624. ; 


KANSAS. 

ETOPA.—Printz & Reamer Brothers, general store, have 

ssigned to George H. Bates, Liabilities about $1,500; nominal 
ets $4,500. It is thought they will pay in full, 


< 
LP ' 


and will go out of business. They offer 75 cents. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Moses Brown, dry goods, has failed, 
He began in 1877, with $5,000 capital. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Artemus D. Ordway, grocer, has failed, 

NORTHAMPTON.—F. A. Stockwell, grocer, who recently 
failed, owes $6,000; assets $3,000. 

PEABODY,—Creditors of William Donnell, produce, have 
filed a petition in insolvency against him. 

WORCESTER.—A warrant of insolvency has been issued 
against A.N Fairbanks & Co., provisions. Liabilities $3,000 ; 
assets about $1,000. The stock has been replevined by Levi 
Wilson, Jr., who loaned the firm $2,100. 

WORCESTER.—H. B. Keith & Co., dry goods, have been 
attached for $8,000, and a keeper is in possession, 

' 
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MICHIGAN, 


ADRIAN .—C. B. Ackley, notions, is offering to compromise 


at 50 cents, 


LAKE VIEW.—C. L. Shelton, general store, has been closed 
up under chattel mortgages of $774. His friends, it is said, will 
indorse for him, and allow him to continue, and he will havea 
1 Liabilities $2,500 ; assets $4,200. 


year’s time to make payments. 
LANSING.—H. A. Lee, grain, wool, etc., has failed. 


LUDINGTON.—Fayette Johnson, trading as Anna Johnson, 
druggist, granted bill of sale to one of his largest creditors, and 
He is said to owe about $3,500; 


Johnson is unable to pay in full, 
assets $1,200. 


PETOSKEY.—S. Nitzorg, dry goods, is reported to have been 
He has been covered by chattel mort- 


closed up by creditors. 
gages for some time past. . 


MINNESOTA. 


- CAMPBELL.—C. W. Osman, general store, has assigned, 


and has given a bill of sale to his father. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


DUCK HILL.—Berryhill & Carver, general store, have been 


attached and closed by the sheriff. 


FRIAR’S POINT.—J. W, Crowley & Co., general store, have 
They have been reported somewhat embarrassed of 


assigned. 
late, and owe considerable to their commission merchants, 


HOMEWOOD.—H. A. & R, L, Noblin, general store, have 


failed. 


NATCHEZ.—Theresa M, Roos, general store, has assigned. 
Lightfoot, general store, has 


SALLIS STATION,.—M. P. 
assigned, 


SENATOBIA.—Carwile & Hoops, dry goods, have assigned, 


VERONA,—R., C, Isaacs & Co., drugs, have assigned. 
MISSOURI. 


DIXON.—Harrison & Pool, general store, have failed. 
JOPLIN.—James McGuane, boots and shoes, has failed, 
LA MONTE.—C. E. McConnell, hardware, has assigned, 


LEXINGTON,—August Betting, harness, has assigned. Lia- 


bilities $1,200 ; assets $s4o.. 
MOBERLY.—J. S. Wayland, grocer, has assigned. 


NEW HAMPTON.—R., S. Brown & Co., general store, are 


reported to have failed. 


SARCOXIE.—Ben, Ellars, drugs, has been closed by attach- 


ment, 


SEDALIA.—Nannie J, Talbott, millinery, has assigned to C. 


L, Jackson. Liabilities $4,500 ; assets probably $1,000, 


TUSCUMBIA.—William Golden & Co., general store, have 
failed. The cause is said to be a flood in the Osage river, which 
swept away $30,000 worth of railroad ties on which they had 
received cash advances of $22,000; the ties, it is thought, will 
At a meeting of creditors in St, Louis a state- 
ment was presented showing liabilities $38,000, of which $16,000 
was for merchandise; nominal assets $10,000 in stock and 
It is said that assistance of $5,000 was offered the 
firm, and a compromise at so cents was suggested, but was 
refused by some of the creditors, and an attorney was sent to 
It is thought they cannot pay 15 


be a total loss. 


accounts, 


Tuscumbia to investigate. 
cents. 
WARRENTON.—W. A. Jones, drugs, has failed. 


MONTANA. 
BUTTE CITY.—Demas Brothers, grocers, have failed. 


BUTTE CITY.—J. A. Moss & Co., grain, have failed. Lia- 


bilities $5,000. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN.—George Lee, auction and commission, has been 


closed by the sheriff on foreclosure of chattel mortgages, 
TEKAMAH.—F, Gauer, tailor, has assigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NASHUA,—The committee of creditors of C, D. Towne, bed- 


ding manufacturer, recommend a settlement at 35 cents. 
NEW JERSEY. 

PASSAIC,—Frederick Dullegar, grocer, has assigned. 
NEW MEXICO. 


SANTA FE.—J. H, Palmer, saloon, has been closed by at- 


tachment, 


NEW YORK. 


ANGOLA,—George Wilcox & Son, general store, show lia- 
bilities $6,008; nominal assets $5,733; actual assets $5,267 ; 


preferences $980. 


BROOKLYN,—A receiver has been appointed for John Bake- 


field, grocer. 


BUFFALO,.—Mrs. M. E. Smith, sewing machines and milli- 


nery, has assigned. 


BUFFALO.—William P. Rosenblatt, who represented his 
mother in Rosenblatt & Brown, liquors, who recently assigned, 
is reported to have absconded, and it is thought merchandise 


creditors will realize very little. : 
CAMDEN.—H. G. Ford, boots and shoes, has failed. 
CANTON .—Theodore Caldwell, grocer, has assigned, 


CORNING.—Oliver A. Cary, dry goods, has assigned to 


William Walker, preferring his bank paper for $8,000. 
JAMESTOWN.—Andrew B. Smith, stage line, has assigned 
to Charles H, Free. 
KENNEDY.—C. H. Carpenter, grocer, has assigned. 


KING’S FERRY,—George W. Crocker, hardware, has as- 


signed. 

LIVONIA.—J. T. Bettis, drugs, has assigned to Jay Sweet. 
Liabilities $3,000 ; assets $1,500; preferences $1, 400. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Cazade, Crooks & Reynaud, exporters 
of produce and importers of wines, etc., assigned on the 28th 
ult. to Henry J. Hoguet, without preference. The failure is 
attributed to losses on grain and shrinkage in values, The 
liabilities are not definitely known, but are reported to be about 
$200,000, of which a large part is due to bankers in France, who 
have made advances, and are said to be secured. They hope to 
be able to get a speedy settlement from the creditors and 
resume, The firm have been regarded very highly, and have 
the agencies of several prominent continental houses in wines 
and brandies. They had ample capita) for their business, and 
had excellent credit in the trade, both here and abroad. They 
had a branch in Paris, where Mr, Cazade resides. The present 
firm was formed January 1, 1875, when Mr. Reynaud became a 
partner. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Dunn & Wilbur, produce commission, 
assigned on the 25th ult. to Edward R. Wilbur. Liabilities 
about $2,900, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Harley Ellis, jeweler, assigned on the 
27th ult. to John J.{Connolly, giving a preference to Cohen & Co, 
for $1,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—A. A. Farley, boots and shoes, who 
recently suspended, is offering 60 cents. Liabilities $6,200; 
nominal assets $9,000 ; actual assets $4,500. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—A receiver has been appointed for 
James Fitzgerald, liquors. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John C. Fleming, hats, assigned on the 
2d inst. to Robert B, Fleming, giving preferences to Charles L. 
Fleming $1,067; Samuel M, Robins $100. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Charles T, Hardy & 
Co., importers of fruits, show liabilities $190,779; nominal 
assets $68,610 ; actual assets about $3,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of W. R. Preston & 
Co., grain and cotton commission merchants, show liabilities 
$141,730; nominal assets $299,635 ; actual assets $144,515. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of F, & E. Ruben, 
tobacco, show liabilities $10,827 ; nominal assets $4,066 ; actual 
assets $3,316. ; 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Joseph Schmitt, 
tailor, show liabilities $4,171; nominal assets $2,561; actual 
assets $1,917. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Mayer Ulman, cigars, 
show liabilities $4,304; nominal assets $7,23t; actual assets 
$3,595. 

OGDENSBURG,—J, W. Hastings, dry goods, has assigned, 

ONEIDA,—Charles L. Hovey, general store, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

PLATTSBURGH.—E. W. Pierce, furniture, assigned on the 
28th ult. to William B, Weaver. Liabilities about $28,000 on 
notes, which were indorsed by L. W. Pierce, who died recently, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,—George Hannah, dental goods and har- 
ness, has assigned to Abram Wright, giving preferences for 
$5,710. He had been in business about fifteen years. 

SCHENECTADY.—J. S. Campbell, dry goods, who recently 
assigned, owes $40,623; nominal assets $29,061; actual assets 
$21,222. Preferences were given for $30,550, of which $23,930 
were to relatives. 

SYRACUSE,—The schedules of Henry Mertens, organ manu- 
facturer, show liabilities $4,715 ; actual assets $3,500. 

UTICA.—Erwin A, Hammond, hats and caps, has assigned. 
He carried a stock of about $8,000. ; 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
HOOKERTON,—Johnson & Murphy, general store, have 


assigned. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—John Richards’ Sons, coopers and box 
manufacturers, assigned on the 25th ult. to Thomas RB, Paxton. 
The liabilities are reported at $45,000, and nominal assets about 
the same. They succeeded the late John Richards in 1875, and 
were compelled to ask an extension in 1877, which they paid off 
by November, 1880. 

CLEVELAND.—A. Jankan, wholeale jewelers, has assigned. 
He was recently robbed of $4,500 worth of jewelry. 
his liabilities are about $3,5c0. 

DELTA,.—C, W, Hatton, dry goods and groceries, assigned 
on the ist inst. to W. H. Garrett. He had been in business 
nearly twenty years, and has had a good trade. 

FOSTORIA.—J. W. Larkens, boots and shoes, has assigned 
to J. W. Schaufelberger. 


OREGON. 
PORTLAND.—J. Wagner & Co., grocers, offer to compro- 
mise at 60 cents, of which so cents is secured. The Portland 
creditors have accepted. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY CITY.—James Steadeford & Co., planing 
mill, are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff, 

FREELAND,.—Execution for $4,000 has been entered against 
A, Donop, Jr., baker and confectioner, and he has been sold out 
by the sheriff, 

KITTANNING,.—G, A, Williams, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff on execution for $1,300. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The liabilities of Thomas Barnes & Co,, 
manufacturers of lard oil, will probably reach $50,000; the nom- 
inal assets are said to be about $40,000, The sheriff has pos- 
session of everything. C, C. Wistar has entered judgment for 
$10,000, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Alexander V, Casey, house furnishing 
goods, has been sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—George Fontyn, shoes, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sherift, 

PHILADELPHIA,—Melcher & Bonta, Hardware Printing 
House, has been closed by the sheriff on judgments for 640. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Robert Taylor & Co,, manufacturers of 
black lead crucibles, were sold out at sheriff’s sale, but not 
enough was realized to cover claims, The total liabilities, 
chiefly outside indorsements or acceptances, are estimated at 
$100,000. Some effort is being made for continuance of the 
business in the son’s name, 

PHILADELPHIA,.—George L. Walker, pianofortes, has 
been attached by a New York party for $870. 

WELLSBORO.—Judgments for $4,000 were entered against 
Leopold Schwartz & Co., dry goods, on promissory notes, and it 
is said they have been closed out by executions. 

TENNESSEE, 

CARTER’S CREEK STATION,—R. A. McKay & Son, 
general store, have assigned. Liabilities about $2,700. 

MEMPHIS.—Ferguson & Co., saddlery, sold out their stock 
to Hotz, Houssels & Co. for $12,500. Their liabilities are 
$14,000 ; assets in notes and accounts about $5,000. They will 
offer a compromise of 33 cents. They have been attached for 
$1,300, 

MEMPHIS,—Menken Brothers, wholesale dry goods, as- 
signed on the 27th ult, to Benjamin Eiseman and R. J. Black. 
The liabilities are about $525,000. The assets consist of stock 
$326,000 ; notes and accounts receivable $86,000 ; cash $12,000 ; 
real estate $17,000 ; total $441,000. The failure caused much 
surprise, and is said to be largely due to dull trade and inability 
to collect outstandings. It is thought that they will arrange a 
compromise and resume soon, The business was established 
in 1862, and they were heretofore reported prompt and satis- 
factory in settlements, and their standing was very high, 
They had an agency in New York city, where J. S. and J. A. 
Menken reside. 

PALL MALL.—John C. Wright, general store, has assigned. 
RICHMOND.—W. W. O'Neal, general store, has assigned. 
TEXAS. 

DENISON,—C, H. Campbell, boots and shoes, has assigned. 
SCHULENBERG.—Foy & Fallenstein, general store, have 

failed. They began in April, 1877. 

SCHULENBERG,.—Kirk, Morrow & Co., general store, have 

failed. They were attached in December for §1,319. 


UTAH. 
SILVER REEF.—P. L., Breeger, general store, is offering to 


He says 


compromise at 50 cents. 
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MISSOURI. 

APPLETON CITY.—The First National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $55,000. John C, Bram is president 
and John B. Egger cashier, 

KANSAS CITY—C. N. Olmstead, of Cady & Olmstead, 
jewelers, is dead. 

ST, LOUIS.—L, W. Hemp & Co., tinware, etc., are suc- 


VERMONT. 
BELLOWS FALLS,—Charles L. Fletcher, 
endeavoring to settle at 30 cents. 
VIRGINIA. 
ALEXANDRIA.—H. S. W. Barker & Son, grocers, have as- 
signed. 
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CANADA. 


MONTREAL............----Exchange Bank of Canada. 
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FREDERICKSBURG.—James A. Turner, Jr., agent, boots | ceeded by the L, W. Hemp Tinware Company (Incorporated), COLORADO, 
and shoes, has assigned. 4 i CANON CEEY cecessve creas Fremont County Bank, 
ches Mecraleasten ip Ses’ gllrea Renan stems .Colorado National Bank. 

































MEHERRIN DEPOT,-—J. J. Price, agent, general store, has 
assigned. 

PORTSMOUTH.—J. W. Morris, grocer, has assigned. 

WINCHESTER.—C. W. Denny, dry goods and groceries, 
has assigned, He was recently sued for $392. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

GRAFTON,.—W. 

Martin & Woods. 


F. Miller, general store, has assigned to 
Liabilities $3,500 ; assets $2,500. 

WISCONSIN. 

FOND DU LAC,—Edward S, Curran, drugs, books, etc,, has 
assigned to G. C. Knapp. Liabilities about $5,000; nominal 
assets about the same. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

HARVEY.—Alfred Stevens, general store, has been sold out 
by the sheriff. 

MONCTON,—J. W. Kinread, jeweler, has assigned. 

SUSSEX.—The creditors of the Sussex Boot & Shoe Com- 
pany refused an offer of 4o cents, and now have an offer under 
consideration of 55 cents cash or 60 cents secured, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

WOOD'S HARBOR.—William W. Brannen, fishing and sup- 

plies, has assigned. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

CHARLOTTETOWN.—E. W. Smith, boots and shoes, who 
recently assigned, owes $12,000, of which $5,199 is preferred ; 
nominal assets $8,000. 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

ARNPRIOR.—W. C. Middleton, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $7,000; nominal assets $9,000, It is thought 
the creditors will realize about 60 cents. 

BRANTFORD.—S. T, Elliott, builder, has assigned. 

BRANTFORD.—Hugh J. James & Co., dry goods, have 
obtained an extension. 

KINCARDINE.—D. Cameron, general store, has siksigniedls 

OTTAWA.—Stewart Brothers, dry goods, have assigned. 
They recently closed up one of their stores. 

PORT HOPE.—Lewis Ross, dry goods, has failed. 
been in business over twenty-five years. 

STOUFFVILLE.—G. W. Lloyd, tanner, has failed. 

TORONTO.—G., & J. Fawcett, tailors, have failed. 

TORONTO.—W. C. Fox & Co., jewelers, have been robbed, 
and will have to make a settlement with creditors, 


He had 





BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 
ARIZONA. 

—The First National Bank has been organized, 

P. R. Tully is president and B. M. 


TUCSON. 
With a capital of $100,000. 


Jacobs cashier. - ‘i 
ARKANSAS. 
HELENA.—W. E. & E. L. Moore, grocers, have given a 
trust deed for $110,000 to Richardson & May, of New Orleans. 


COLORADO. 
DURANGO,.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
witha capital of $50,000. J. A. Cooper is president and George 
W. Brown cashier. 


WEST LAS ANIMAS.—Jones & 


dissolved. 
CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN.—Edward Malley, dry goods, was burnt out 
on the 28th ult. Loss reported at $175,000; insurance $160,000, 
Fullerton, Bradley & Co., grocers, were also burnt out; they 


were insured, 
GEORGIA. 


SAVANNAH.—Solomon Brothers, wholesale grocers, were 
recently burnt out, and suffered a loss of $54,000 on stock, 


ILLINOIS. 
PRINCETON.—The First National Bank has elected D. H. 
Smith president, in place of B. S. Ferris. 


INDIANA. 
EVANSVILLE.—The German National Bank has elected 
John A, Reitz president, in place of S. Orr, 
INDIANAPOLIS,—Daggett & Co., wholesale confectioners, 
have dissolved. William Smithers retires, William Daggett 
and George C, Webster continue under the style of William 


Daggett & Co, 
= KANSAS. 
CAWKER CITY.—The First National Bank has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $50,000. Henry P. Churchill is president 
and Henry P. Stimson cashier. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—Aiken, Ensey & Co., crockery, etc., were 
damaged by fire on the 24th ult. Loss $25,000; insurance 


$17,500. a he > ite | 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.—Colburn, Erskine & Co., wholesale boots and 
shoes and leather, have dissolved. John Erskine retired, and 
the business will be settled by the remaining partners. 


MICHIGAN. 

BAY CITY.—Cook & Co., dry goods, have dissolved. Cook 
& Romer succeed. 

DETROIT.—M. C. Fecheimer, of Fecheimer Brothers, whole- 
sale liquors, is dead. 

EAST SAGINAW.-—J. Seligman & Co,, clothing, have dis- 
solved. Jacob Seligman retired, and Samuel Heavenrich has 
been admitted under the style of Heavenrich Brothers & Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—William Beemis, grocer, one of the 
oldest merchants, died on the 26th ult. 

GRAND RAPIDS,—Putnam & Brooks, wholesale confection- 
ery and fruits, were burnt out on the 25th ult. Loss estimated 
at $28,000; insurance $17,000. They will continue business as 


formerly. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
COLUMBUS.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $75,000. C. A. Johnston is president and R. T. 
Williams cashier, 


Weil, general store, have 


has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 
Pope Iron & Metal Company, vice G, L. Joy, resigned. 


have been succeeded by the Smith & Davis Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Incorporated), with a capital stock of $25,000, all paid. 


capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


capital stock from $80,000 to $120,000. 


turers of umbrella frames, died on the 27th ult., aged 54 years. 


mercial Bank, is dead. 

dissolved. Strong, Russell & Lawyer succeed. 

formed a new firm, composed of Daniel Weidman, George D. 
Weidman and John T. Kelly, under the style of D, Weidman, 
Son & Co, 
burnt out ; 


River Bank, and treasurer of the Hudson Savings Bank, died on 
the 27th ult., aged 64 years. 


Co., general store and tanners, and of H. J. & G. M. Botchford, 
general store and tanners, at Glensdale, is dead. 


Fleming Manufacturing Company, petroleum, died om the 27th 
ult. at Cedar Keys, Fla., of congestion of the brain, 


newed their special partnership to February 28, 1885. 
Co., commission cotton, ete., and of D. R. Munchison & Co., 
Wilmington, N. C., and president of the Carolina Central Rail- 


road Company, died on the 28th ult. 


drawn from E, S. Jaffray & Co., wholesale dry goods, and from 
J. R. Jaffray & Co., of London, 


Brother, stock brokers, died on the 2d inst. 
have dissolved. F. W. Savin continues. 


Dutilh & Co., importers of fruits. 


William Cook president, in place of William McKell. 


solved. Bakewell & Mullins succeed, 


jewelers, silverware, fancy goods, etc., have renewed partner- 
ship, and the special capital has been increased to $150,000, to 
February 29, 1884. 


turers and importers of jewelry, etc., 
and the special capital has been increased to $230,000, to March 
31, 1885, 


from Peacock, Fetherston & Co., publishers of The Evening 
Bulletin, and the remaining partners continue under the same 
style. 
Record of America, to which he will hereafter give his editorial 
services. 






































ST, LOUIS.—The Hickman Trunk Manufacturing Company 
ST, LOUIS.—R. C. Pope has been elected president of the 


ST. LOUIS.—J. G. Smith & Co., woven wire mattresses, 


ST. LOUIS.—The German-American Bank has increased its 


ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis Coffin Company has increased its 


NEW JERSEY. 
JERSEY CITY.—Henry Winter, of Winter & Ball, manufac- 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY.—Robert H. Pruyn, president of the National Com 
ALBANY.—Strong, Russell & Co., wholesale dry goods, have 


ALBANY.—Daniel Weidman & Co., wholesale grocers, have 


GREENBUSH.—John Ruyter & Sons, tanners, were recently 
loss $20,000; fully insured. 
HUDSON.—Edwin C. Terry, vice-president of the Hudson 


MOOSE RIVER.—H. J. Botchford, of H. J. Botchford & 


NEW YORK CITY.—Francis C. Fleming, of the Sone & 


NEW YORK CITY.—Humphrey & Co,, leather, have re- 


NEW YORK CITY.—David R. Murchison, of Murchison & 


NEW YORK CITY.—William Phillips Jaffray has with- 


NEW YORK CITY.—Edward F. Rook, of Edward Rook & 
NEW YORK CITY.—Savin & Hamilton, bankers and brokers, 


NEW YORK CITY.—Lawrence Wells has retired from 


OHIO. 


CHILLICOTHE,—The First National Bank has elected 


SALEM.—Thompson & Bakewell, cornice makers, have dls- 


-PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bailey, Banks & Biddle, manufacturing 


PHILADELPHIA.—James E. Caldwell & Co., manufac- 
have renewed partnership, 


PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Heber Clark has withdrawn 


Mr. Clark has purchased a half interest in The Textile 


PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas S. Henson, of F. W. & T. S. 
Henson, manufacturers of fancy woolens and hosiery, of Ger- 
mantown, died at Atlantic City, N. J., on the 26th ult. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas T, Lea, of Thomas T, Lea & 
Co., commission dry goods, died on the 28th ult. He had been 
in business over twenty-five years. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Oliver A. Lindsay, of Oliver A. Lindsay 
& Sons, bookbinders, is dead. 

PHILADELPHIA.—S. A. Rudolph’s Sons, manufacturers 
and wholesale paper, etc., have formed a new firm, under the 
style of S. A. Rudolph’s Sons & Co., with Sebastian A, Rudolph 
as special partner for $10,000, cash, to February 28, 1887. 

PHILADELPHIA.—George Runge, of George Runge & Co., 
importers of tailors’ trimmings, died on the 27th ult. He had 
been in business thirty-four years. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William, Charles and Howard M. Swab 
have formed a copartnership to carry on the wholesale grocery 
business, under the style of Swab Bros, & Co, 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE,—The Lime Rock National Bank has in. 
creased the capital stock to $250,000. 

WOONSOCKET.—Joseph Bannigan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Woonsocket Rubber Company, vice L. A. Cook. 

TENNESSEE. 

PULASKI,—The People’s National Bank has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000, John G, Ballentine is president and 
George P. Riddle cashier. 

TEXAS. 

GALVESTON,.—Heidenheimer Brothers, wholesale grocers 
and cotton commission, have sold out, and Sampson Heiden- 
heimer liquidates the liabilties. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE.—Johnson, Smith & Co., grain, have dis- 
solved. Allen, Johnson & Co, succeed. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Parker-Dennett Harvesting Machine 
Company (Limited) has been changed to the Dennett Harvest- 
ing Machine Company (Limited). 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


TORONTO.—Alexander & Reid, wholesale millinery, are 


closing up. 


DENV 
LEADVILLE . 
HARTFORD........ 


MACON ...... aeicovsiccensces R. F. Lawton. 


CHICAGO ank c 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Sav 


BURLINGTON ... 
SIOUX CITY... 
STORM LAKE...........4. 



















Soren ....-First National Bank, 


CONNECTICUT. 
. American National Bank, 


tate eens 


GEORGIA. 


ILLINOIS, 
aieepiotseisisiel<fi 4.6 ojatote Traders’ Bank, 


ings Association. 


IOWA. 

Merchants National Bank. 
.Sioux National Bank. 
.Buena Vista County Bank. 





LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG......... ..-Union National Bank. 
MINNESOTA, 
MARSHALL......... ..+2..+.Lyon County Bank, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
MER TD IAN fa eicle assis meee Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CLIY. cicvcsicsnsecn Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
FREMONT......cs0.005 Eenbon Hopkins & Willard. 
LINCOLN 2. raneccn seme ......First National Bank, 


OAKLAND (Burt Co.). 


......Watson Parrish, 


NEW YORK. 


ames Baldwin & Co, 
atson & Neyhart, 
...Bank of Buffalo. 

... The Bank of Hornellsville, 
. City Bank of Rochester. 
Third National Bank, 
WATER T OWI © veins lcistate asters Jefferson County National Bank 


NEW JERSEY. 


-The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 





NEWARK....... 


OHIO. 
CANON a cacckiels aieiesaie .....G. D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAND........ Baboed Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH 20.0... Bote Fifth National Bank, 


PITTSBURGH... eee City National Bank, 

PITTSBURGEL vaca c-vaedane Penn Bank. 

PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

GEORGETOWN ............R. E. Fraser, 










TENNESSEE, 
NASH VIDLE <i. .esewsnans ed Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIG.............-+.-»-First National Bank, 
TEXAS, 
FORT- WORTH vcccsves .....City National Bank. 
MARSHALL..... ..Garrett & Key. 
TEXARKANA... ..Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
TEER. cece ose . {J Williams & Bonner. 
WACO Pucaatpeieeh ...Waco National Bank, 
UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY.........Deseret National Bank. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN ...........- Second National Bank. 
PARKERSBURG ....... ....Second National Bank. 








PETROLEUM. 


LVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


125 PEARL St., NEW York, AND OIL Cry, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin, 


TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 














MINERAL WOOL. 


S. MINERAL CO., 


*16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








MINING. 





LARK & BOTHWELL, 


No, 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 
Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 
HITE GOLD QUARTZ soneaaie tS 

any County, California. 
MENLO GOLD QUARTZ COMPA 
Grass Valley, California. 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COM 
eae Nevada, 
STORMONT SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Silver Reef, Utah. 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


Lewis, Nevada. 
SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, ration 





MEANY, Nova Scotia. 


Mexico, 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, Or 


pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it 
and in the oorrect proportions. 
obtained by their use. 
iG Pelican ’’ Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above 

one, 
cals of all descriptions, 
to planters mailed on application. 


FFORRESTER'S COMPLETE MANURES 


Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, Circulars Mailed 


‘direct from t 
For particulars and prices apply to 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine St., NEw Yo 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate of Lime, 
having been bought from Messrs. 
who are now the consignees of Peruvian Guano. 
contains about 51% per cent. of Ammonia ani 

Phosphate of Lime. 


No. 50 SourH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. | 


J. I. MIDDLETON. 


No. 25 SouTH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpoo! F 


No. 


ments, 


iY Ankaaict: ZLUNT & COs 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, 


Ve 4A. KENTA SCO 


POOLE, KENT & CO., EZ. 


markets. 





FERTILIZERS. 




























































BAKER & BRO, 


Established 1850, 


COMPLETE MANURES 


Trees, and every farm crop. 
These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and are 


Wonderful results have 


“AA” Ammoniated Superp! 


from pur. 
Strictly Pure Ground Bone. Agricultural Chem 


Circulars containing facts: interesti 





FREE FROM ODOR. 
Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CROPS. _ 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 
188 PEARL ST,, NEW 


ERUVIAN GUANO, 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano imp 
Deposits, of the usual standard and qi 


[Successor to Hopson, Hurtapo & Co.] 


We Now Offer For Sale 
0.1 PERUVIAN GUANO ¥, 
FROM THE LOBOS ashen 


said 
ICHARD IRVIN 


IMPORTED yeaa pes gan ae 
VOSS BROTHERS 








J. W, Wits 
I. MIDDLETON & CO., : 


* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Special attention given to the purchase Sey of spots and 


EO. T. GAMBRILE & CO; 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on C 
Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins. 





NEW YORK COMMISSION 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, | rs 
rieihe 


E i 


ac 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW YorE. 
ee 
No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, - 


A. KENT 
Sr. Louts, 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and P 
Buy and Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the ab 


CuIcaco, Itt. 


Gero, H. KRAUSE, Witt Gee A 
EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WO 


om 
No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW York. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us : sol 
direct to manufacturers, 


ff Oe. BROTHERS & GLO} 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


No. 34 NEW STREET, NEW YOR 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


HT. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


. 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING } 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., ComMissioNn MERCHANTS, Cure 


HAS. O. CORN, & CO., ' 
Grain and Provisions, 7 f 

No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. _ 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WittiAM Street, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSO. 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, 


> : : BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, MARCH A, 1882. 


4 i in 
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_ NEW YORK COMMISSION. 





CHICAGO COMMISSION. ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 








Ww. M. Price, 
D. W, MARMADUKE, - .- 
S.G. Price, - - 


LESLIE MARMADUKE, 


EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
- late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
{ formerly Sec’y & Treas. St. 

Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


PH MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SourH ComMERCIAL Srt., St. Louts, Mo. 
Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Ga”, COTTE. GO;, 
COMMISSION 

GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND COTTON, 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


pape PiraNiiear cr -CO., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
" LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 


CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY, 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
4. <a and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool j also 
_ at New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co, 













































































Special sooth poate regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 











P MORAN & CO., 
° Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York, 


i 
_ Gustavus C. Hopkins, Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. Amos T, DwiGut, Special, 


ee CP EINS, ENED ES A EME ORO 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
: contracts. 





Vix VOSS NAIC ON OED es BHO} 
: BROKERS, 

COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 21 N. Main Sr., St. Lours, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 


7m 2. BLACK, 
COTTON BUYER, 





A Freaks A. DRIVER S&S CO; 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
EpwaArp A, DRIVER. B, F. Ives. F. R. Spear. 


2 
oe 


LG 











( _ Ropert TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 
¥ lege TANNAHILL & GOn, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 








OHN CRIGHTON. & CO., 
Successors to Low BroTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





tp eee wees & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for a 
cash, or future delivery on margins. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 


NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





- Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 





PELD LIND EB YG. CO, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL, Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp, 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
ox contracts. 
al 





Sona Street, 
Ep Ae ts tnd 

















z _ Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monyjo, Sr. 
mee r7s MEOM GO; FR, & CO, 
Commission Merchants, 


_ No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O, Box 2478. 


Jae STRONG .& CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, TEL; 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 


ae 
<s0 > 








I, E, GLENNY. 
SLENNY Si) VIOLET T; 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


ATWOOD VIOLETT 


S. D. FOSS, E. B, STRONG, REYNOLDS, 








J L. Macautay. A. J. Macautay. 

NAFACAULAY & CO., 

a Commission Merchants, 

No. 22 WittiamM Street, New York. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 

aaa for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 

ib. a 


/ (i MAOORL  & /CO., 
ere Commission Merchants, 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York, m 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 














Established 1865, 
te EARNER Wo? "CO.. 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


AMUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 
General Cotton Business. 
Particular attention es to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 


H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SmirH EDWARDS 
& Co. 


_ 42 Exchange Place, New York. 


No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 


_ F “ a Grain, Seeds and Provisions. Buy and sell futures on margins. 
future delivery will receive best attention. 4 u S 








Henry HEnTz, N. Y., Jn Commendam. 


OHN W. RUMSEV & CO., 





lal BROS., 


C C oni iench COMMISSION, & B. BEER, 
aa otton Commission Merchants, Grain and Provisions, R COTTON, 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. | No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Oil and Oil Cake, and Meal Merchants, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders for future delivery executed in New Ofleans, New York 
and Liverpool. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 


(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 
future contracts, 








ORT Re ti OLDIE NES CO. , 
PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 


H.W. Farey. RoBERT W. GoLsan. 
ae: tein & CO., 
_ Cotton Commission Merchants, 


J. H. Farwey, 





ONGETS G2 CIO 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
P. O. Box 3909. 


x Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
delivery of Cotton. 





[ZT PORTE ENV ON WG CO. 
Commission Merchants, 








iD. PRET. PAUL SCHWARz. 
ALEX. G. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co,,N.Y 


Dee ple AS) OC Os, 
. COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future ropacita of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 


: GQ 7ABER, HOYT & CO, 


Cotton Merchants, 171 & 173 WASHINGTON Srt., Cuicaco, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 


_ No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
iP 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





ROBERT STUART. 
pee & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and:sell options in Grain; also 
hippers of all kinds of Produce, 


ANTHONY BROWNE 





F. CRUMBIE, | 
COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
$ — gl ae to orders for the ail nae selling of 


N FOR FUTURE DEL 
Member of Cotton Exchange. 





S. SMITH & BRO., 
COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advanceS made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








G. McLAURY & CO., 


COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


2 

WARREN EweEN, Jr. 

WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 Broap Street, New York. 


Joun M. Ewen. 





AVLY & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Room 9, 








urchase and sale of Cotton for 


Special attention given to 
if i ew Orleans and New York. 


future delivery on margins in 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
EW YORK. 7 
al attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed. 


SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSION. 
W. F HOUSTON & CO., 
MU MERCHANDISE 


BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
215 & 217 CALIFORNIA St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
‘ solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired, 





R. G. BusH. 
Boe & PERILLOUX, 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool. 


E. F, PERILLOvux. 


Rk. PRESTON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
66 PEARL STREET, NEW VORK. 


‘ticular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


by 


S. H. BELL, Pres, & Gen. Supt, E. F, GOLSAN, Manager. 



















ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $50,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. Tuos. O’ConnoR, of Cherr ry 
O’Connor & Co, Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank, 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co, E. F. GOLSAN, Memphis, 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 





INCORPORATED. Paid up Capital, $25,000. 


ae eS BOARD OF TRADE 
286 FRonT Sr., MEmpHIs, TENN. 
HUGH McCREA, President, 
E, A. KEELING, Manager. J. M. LANIER, Secretary, 
DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Grain and Provisions 
ON COMMISSION. 


Will make a specialty of executing orders for the purchase or 
sale of contracts for the future delivery of Grain and Provisions 
in the Chicago market, and for Cotton for future delivery in the 
New York market. Correspondence solicited. Send for circular, 





Von ee H, ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co,, 


Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS, 


ST. LOUIS, 





Po EIN: FONES. & :CO., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 


No. 304 Front St., MempHis, TENN. 





(C4 IF KM CURTTS: 


Cotton Buyer, 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Liberal advances on Cotton consigned to Messrs. WHITNEY, 
PousLAND & Co., Boston, Mass. 





[Von GUNDELL & MAYHOFE, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
COTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., New York. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans. 





J. T. FARGASON, J. A. HUNT, Cc. C, HEIN, 


T. FARGASON & GOr, 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 
No. 190 GRAVIER ST., 
NEW ORLEANS. 


R, A, PARKER, 
. 


No. 369 Front Sr., 
MEMPHIS. 





Pee AINONNE MOONE 
Buyers of Cotton for Foreign 
Account, 
No. 5 MApDIsOoN STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
A. A. PATON & CO. A. B. PATON, 


No. 4094 North Third Street, hind Sno, 28 Knowsley Build’g, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ) LIVERPOOL, 





ILL, FONTAINE & .CO., 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No. 116 SouTH Main Sr., St. Louts, Mo, 





Hee oP VHTLL, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Watson & HILL, Watson & Co., 
CHARLESTON, S. C. LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cotton Buyers and Commission Merchants, 


{3 Advances on consignments to Watson & Co., Livérpool. 











BUFFALO COMMISSION. 
¥ HALL & 
GRAIN DEALERS 


L_JERMAN 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BuFraLo, N. Y. 


CO., 





RUNDIGEH, BRUCE & CO., 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BurFraLo, N. Y, 


144 


STEEL PENS. 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL. PENS: 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


GoLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1878. 





STERBROOK’S 


STEELSPLENDS:; 
Leading Numbers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


WORKS: CAMDEN, N, J. 
No. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





DE piace KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL St., NEw YorK. 
80 Sp. PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr., Cutcaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order, 








PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 
VLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 


Whe C. BA 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and rach 105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld’g. BOSTON, Mass, 


Agency Reference, BRADSTREET’S, BOSTON. 


18 YMAN 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


MM ‘X, 





& Y¥ACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
CHICAGO, 





NOBLE & WHITE, 





Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
L_JENRY W. HARTER, 
Attorney, 


CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO, 


Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C. Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York ; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 





AHARLES A. FINKBINE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
4o3 COURT AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 





OHN H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





‘HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


4 ) es i .- Fear 
¢ 
5 , _ 
i 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1882. - - 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATiAD 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


and TEXTILE FABRICS. 
A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


and TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 


WOOL, 










WOOL, 


New special edition just feces 3 exclusively tor the undes- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 





Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


WOOL, 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS. MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


Contains Lo eed written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND! LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
ccna’ 9 se yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








FEF SHAW & BROTHERS; 


THE LARGEST TANNERS OF * 
SOLE “LEAD HER 
In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. ey direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW, 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 











PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





BLANK BOOKS, 
Wr, P, Bennett .....eccccccccscess soaneccecass 94 Fifth avenue. 








A. A, Hutchinson & Bro... ..ccacesse censeeeees o4 Fifth avenue. 
McClure '& Conic csr anessacict sevisenmen salem 14 Smithfield street. BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 
DISTILLERS. And Importers of 
Jos. S. Finch & Co... (sesesace> (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK. BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street, . 
69 & 71 High Street, 
FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.........+++++ Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. BOSTON. 
GLASS. 
Robert Taddelll.wi.c.ccceer ce. ss Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c. \ N 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co......ssscsseseeees Lead Glass Chimneys. O RSTED YARN Pek 
Rochester Tumbler Co.........sseeee00+ (Tumblers exclusively). 
IRON 
Wm, Clark & Co; oc. ccsscesecsss Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. Yelle, TRA (GAY WORS TED 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ...-....+++ Railway Supplies. MILL Limtted. 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips........- Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. S CO. ( ) 
J. Painter & Sons... ..cccrscresss. Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. OFFICE AND MILLs, 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co, (Limited)...... neaete Sears 23 & 25 Seventh street. 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.......--..s0eeeree0s P. O. Box 30, 


PLOWS. 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Sarre, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 


ee BROWN & CO, 





Breed & Edwards. 
SHOVELS, ETC. 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co......e00 seeeeeeeee Dinwiddie street. 
STEEL, \ V O O iL 
Si imick & CO .svessncessscads paiesepuesn 83 Water street. same 
Ee Ee ae , or Commission Merchants, 
STOVES, 
Graff, Hugus & Co.....seseorssecsenee 206 & 208 Liberty street. No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers), BOSTON, MASS. 
Beymer, Bauman & Co......seecseeeeeeeeees , 39 Fifth avenue, GA Pcey woes: 
i . R. MupcGE, SAWYER 0. 
CAB Wells 8¢ Co nceeswacescte ces Seecnnist seh eer 70 Fifth avenue. PARKER, WiLDER SCO. , BOSTON, 
WIRE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor. Third & Bingham sts., S. S. Established 1859. 











va THANIEL FOOTE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


47 POWERS BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


'HEPARD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 


509 OLIVE STREET, ST, LOUIS, Mo. 


H. CARSCALLEN, 
. Barrister, Notary, &c. 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANADA, 


Uy. 


MADISON STREET, 





W. MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





(i mere TILT, McARTHUR & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


TORONTO, ONT 


J. CROWTHER, JR. 


S, W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STs., 


W. MULOCK, Jj. TILT, J. B. M'ARTHUR 








fees ae MASTERS & CO,, 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O, 





WEETLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers ot 
SWEETLAND CHUCK, 


New HAVEN, CONN, 


THE 


THE 


Fe ae & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRA DST Ries: 


urnal vade, Finance, and Public 
A ks of 1 2 BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
Economy. BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 


BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


FEDERAL ST,, BosTON, 
Murray St., NEw York, 
Cuicaco, Int, 


Rolling Mills : 
THOMASTON, CONN, 


I 
PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. Warehouses: 8 


1og LAKE ST., 


Factories : 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
: WATERBURY, CONN, 





y WARD ¥. HAMMOND & CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 Kitsy STREET, BosToNn, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freemun’s National Bank, Boston. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 











As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men, 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. ‘ 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men, 


“IE BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical’ problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department, 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items, 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, §2.00 A YEAR. 
CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 








® : ae 





R. LEESON & CO., 
“LINEN THREADS 


IMPORTERS. cr 

































Selling Agents in U. S. A. for . 
FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & CQ., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLAx MIL rafton, Mass. , 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. ~ 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-'80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., ete. Adopted 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


A. ONE-DIP DYE] 


4NADA EXTRACT e 
ano DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


> 
i 
ly 


Ys 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, producing a PERFE! 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH 6NE Dip, 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by an 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing 9 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. 

Pnice, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 Ib. packages sent for trial at 
price, Manufactured only by ¥ 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. 


[PAs & POPPELE, 
» ae 

Importers and) uae 

General Commission Merchants, — * 


‘ 
i 


No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


% 


Correspondence solicited. 


Packers of 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, — 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD OIL, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, Pp 
” AND 39 NORTH MARKET STREET, { Boston. 


oy 


* 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, [Established in 1842.] FRANK 0, SQUIRE, 
‘ ‘hae 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. 








THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


ROBERT P. PORTER, 


HENRY GANNETT, { Baitors, 





The Marcu number contains the following interesting articles : 


pe 
“Mr. INGERSOLL AS A REFORMER.” - 


1 
WILLIAM MYALL, Fsq., Paris, 
© 


“ AESTHETE—OR PHILISTINE.” by 
AsBotTT Foster, Esq., Utica, N. 


“A VISIT TO SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL.” . 


Prof, EDwArp S, HOLDEN, Madison, Wi . 
¢ 
“*SOCIOLOGY' AND THE LAND QUESTION.” 


CHARLES FREDERICK ADAMs, Esq., New York.. 
ae 


“THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS,” r 
Ex-Senator T. W. Osgorn, Florida: 
‘, 


“THE RIVER THAMES.” [A poem.] 


Epcar Fawcett, New Yo 


“A SCIENCE BASED ON ASSUMPTIONS.” 


_ / 7 
WILLIAM D. KELLEY, M. C., Philadelphia. 
i 
“EMBRYO STATES.” ‘ 


a6 
Henry RaNnbact Waite, Ph.D., New York, 
uF 
» 


CLARENCE Cook, New Yor 


SOME RECENT POETRY.” 


-_ 
‘ 
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(Lim1TED), > H 


WASHINGTON, De - 


No. 1424 New York Avenue, 


Subscription price, $5 
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order, 
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is should ep by dest oe post 
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MW OTES OF THE WEEK. 


The report of the overland movement of 
cotton, and also of the port movement to March 
1, has just been issued at New Orleans by the 
National Cotton Exchange, and shows the fol- 
lowing: 




















1881-82. 1880-81. 1879-80, 

Pe. , Bales. Bales. ‘ales, 

. apred by railroad................ 717,456 659,045 821,834 

Deduct counted.............. eevee 360,120 282,043 372,635, 
PE PANECIOVEKIANG. (0.26.2 .25.50000. 357,336 377,002 449,1 
Deduct in transit........s.00..... 2,323, 2,376 16,2 

EERO INNS eo aos scintie nc +++ 355:013 374,626 432,931 


The above shows that the gross overland 
_ movement for this season is considerably larger 
_ than it was to the same date last year; but, asa 
larger quantity has been already received and 
counted at the ports of New York, Boston, etc., 
the net movement to the mills is smaller, and 
_ shows a decrease of 19,613 bales, as compared 
with last year, and a decrease of 77,918 bales, as 
compared with the preceding year. The total 
otton movement to March 1 is as follows: 





1881-82, 1880-81. 1879-80 

Bales. Bales. Bales, 

Receipts at the ports........ 4,004,412 4,582,213 4,201,347 
hipped overland............ 357,33 377,002 449,190 
hipped to Canada .......... 22,912 15, 14,711 
MAE siaicca d's o's osc veeecees 4,384,660 4,977,275 4,665,251 


‘The above shows that the total receipts during 
February have been unusually small. They 
were for the month 305,644 bales, against 604,923 
bales last year, and 488,694 bales for the preced- 

year. The total for the season shows a 
rease of 592,615 bales from last year, and a 
of 280,591 bales, as compared with 
The northern spinners have taken as 











1881-82, 1880-81. ya 

’ Bales, Bales. ‘ales, 
From the ports.... 887,458 919,88: 795,165, 
Overland...... 355,013, 374,62 432,931 
Daisy ahas ons 1,242,471 1,294,509 1,228,096 


e above shows that, as compared with last 
r, their takings to March 1 are smaller by 
038 bales; while, compared with the preceding 
, there is an excess of 14,375 bales; but, as 
their consumption has been greatly larger than it 


| 








was last year or the year before, it is evident 
that their present stock is small, and that they 
require more cotton from this date to the end of 
the season than they did last year. 


The upward movement in Lake Shore, which 
was the feature of the New York Stock Exchange 
last week, is proved, by the events of this week, 
to have utterly failed of its purpose. It gave no 
more than a temporary set-back to the downward 
course of the market, which began again last 
Monday, and has continued since, accompanied 
by sudden declines and equally sudden rallies. 
On Wednesday the dropping of prices was so 
severe and continuous that a decidedly panicky 
feeling was developed toward the close of busi- 
ness; and, as the market is now almost wholly in 
the control of a few large operators, it might possi- 
bly have been in their power to produce a panic, 
butitis more to their interest that the market should 
go down by a regular decline. There is no sign 
of the public coming in to buy, even at the lower 
level of prices which has been reached, and a 
market so highly feverish as this one has been is 
not such as offers inducements. The pendulum 
is swinging back on the dial of speculation from 
the extreme point it was carried up to last year, 
when prices were run up to preposterously high 
figures, People are asking whether it has 
reached its other limit yet; but, as usual in these 
cases, they will only come into the market as 
purchasers when it has been demonstrated, first 
by a period of comparative stagnation and then a 
general and regular advance, that the bear move- 
ment has ended and the bull movement is again 
under way. 





During the week the Advisory Railway Com- 
mission, consisting of Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
of Michigan ; ex-Senator Thurman, of Ohio, and 
Mr. E. B. Washburne, of Illinois, have given a 
hearing to committees representing New York 
city trade associations. The tenor of these was 
to show simply that differential rates tend to 
draw business away from New York city, and 
that the effect of a railroad war, with low freight 
rates, is to equalize the grain and other business 
of New York city. In addressing the com- 
missioners on behalf of the New York Board of 
Tradeand Transportation, Mr. F. B. Thurber said: 
“*Stock watering, discrimination and exhorbi- 
tant charges are fast making us a nation of the few 
rich and the many poor, and to such an extent 
has this manifest injustice proceeded that it is 
breeding a feeling among the masses which must 
be regretted by all who have any interest in the 
welfare of the community and a patriotic regard 
for the principles upon which our government 
is founded. The question of personal discrim- 
ination between shippers is even more impor- 
tant than that between communities, for in 
the latter case collective interests assert their 
importance and demand investigation like that in 
which you are now engaged; but, when a com- 
mon carrier throws its immense influence into the 
scale by giving preferential rates to favored 
shippers, the favored few inevitably, outweigh the 
many, the enterprise and energy of the small 
shipper are crushed unnoticed, and he becomes 
the mere broker or servant of the man whose 
equal he is in every respect save that of 
having obtained the favor of the carrier.” 
it is worth remarking that the Advisory Com- 
missioners are in need of exact information 
regarding the relative cost of transportation on 
the five trunk lines and kindred lines of inquiry. 
Attention is directed to the propositions of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, given elsewhere, for a 
solution of the so-called railway problems. 





The rise of a threatening war cloud on the 
continent of Europe lends an exceptional interest 
to the words of the London Zconomist, in its 
“Commercial History and Review of 1881,” 
which is just at hand. Referring to the enor- 
mous emigration to the United States, the fact 
is stated that there no other instance in 
modern history of one nation receiving volun- 
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tarily from others an augmentation in one year of 
inhabitants amounting to nearly three-quarters of 
a million in number, bringing among them much 
intelligence, much vigor, a capacity for work, 
and in a good many instances adequate capital.’’ 
In the light of this deeply significant fact, the 
Economist says: ‘It the rulers of Europe could 
turn their attention from political intrigue to 
those of higher economic considerations, on 
which the prosperity of a country is founded, 
they might see the wisdom of reducing their 
present excessive expenditure on overgrown 
armaments, and the consequent destructive pres- 
sure of taxation. 
compels each country to maintain a force at least 


As it is, competitive alarm 


as much on a par as possible, or even superior, 
to its neighbors and nominal allies. The offers 
which America can make to the young and 
energetic are enticing enough without being made 
more attractive through the contrast betwen the 
freedom on that side the Atlantic and the burdens 
imposed on Europe through the folly of its 
rulers.” It indeed seems as though the diplo- 
mats of Europe were doing everything possible 
to hasten the day looked forward to by Richard 
Cobden when the United States would dictate 
terms to the captains of industry in Europe. 
In Morley’s life of the great agitator the 
point is noted that in 1835 Mr. Cobden wrote: 
“It is from the west, rather than from the 
east, that danger to the supremacy of Great 
Britain is to be apprehended ; that it is from 
the silent and peaceful rivalry of American com- 
merce, the growth of its manufactures, its rapid 
progress in internal improvements, the superior 
education of its people and their economical 
and pacific government, and not from the bar- 
barous policy or the impoverishing armaments of 
Russia, that the grandeur of our (Great Britain’s) 
commercial and national prosperity is endan- 
gered.” Mr. Cobden went further, and made 
the distinct prediction that in twenty years 
such would be the sentiment of the English 
people, and the same conviction would be forced 
upon the British government. Mr. Morley 
observes in a foot-note that, had Cobden ‘‘allowed 
fifty years, instead of twenty, for the fulfillment 
of his prediction, he would perhaps have been 
safe.” In spite of the efforts of all the peace 
societies, the nations of Europe are now no 
further on the road to disarmament than when 
Cobden wrote, at least so far as can be learned 
by surface indications. But the very significant 
fact must be taken into account that the nations 
of the earth, through the greater rapidity of com- 
munieation, are with each recurring year coming 
nearer together. This in time must surely tell 
upon the situation. The crushing weight of the 
army expenditures fetters the industry of Europe, 
and is driving to America the skilled workmen of 
England and the continent. The very magni- 
tude to which the military systems of the conti- 
nent have attained is in itself assurance that 
the question of disarmament must be considered 
by the European powers. It is not be thought 
that the Bismarcks and Von Moltkes of to-day 
would so much as consider the question seri- 
ously, but their successors will in all likeli- 
hood be of a different sort. Happily, through 
the inviting material outcome of their policy, the 
United States are to-day a more potent influence 








for the advent of peace and its victories on the 
continent than they could possibly be through 
armed intervention. 


—_.——SS ume i. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has reported 
a bankrupt bill. It provides that, whenever any 
person, without fraud, shall become involved in 
debts and liabilities beyond the means of pay- 
ment, amounting to $500 and upward, he may 
apply, by petition in equity, to the United States 
District Court, setting forth the cause of his 
insolvency, and giving a schedule of liabilities and 
assets, and may surrender his estate for the 
benefit of creditors, except such as may be 
exempt from execution, and if good cause 
appear the court shall adjudge him bankrupt, 
and appoint a receiver, and serve notice to all 
interested persons, and distribute the estate 
according to the rules of equity, and if there 
was no fraud the petitioner shall be dis- 
charged as a bankrupt; that when a person 
runs away, or absents or conceals himself, or 
makes a fraudulent transfer of his property, or 
otherwise attempts to defraud his creditors, the 
latter may file a petition for bankrupt proceed- 
ings against him. Insolvency shall exist only 
when the debtor’s liabilities exceed the value of 
his property. Powers to extend the time or to 
stay proceedings are conferred upon the court. 
Any conveyance, transfer or payment made and 
received in view of the bankruptcy may be set 
aside if found to be contrary to the just rights 
of other creditors; but the money obtained and 
used in good faith, though unsuccessfully, to 
avert an impending bankruptcy, or to save a 
threatened sacrifice of property, or for sickness 
or for other like necessity, may be preferred in 
payment or security by the court. If it appears 
that any creditor has oppressively sought to 
force a debtor into bankruptcy, or to obtain any 
fraudulent advantage over other creditors, the 
court may deny such creditor participation in the 
estate. District courts shall be considered as 
always open for the consideration of bankrupt 
business, and all regular bankrupt business shall 
have precedence. 


An agitation has been going on in England for 
some time, with the object of persuading English 
ladies to encourage British textile industries by 
A fashionable 
meeting to consider the best way to secure this 
end was lately held at the Mansion House, Lon- 
don. It transpired that the clip of English wool 
has realized during the last few years $30,000,000 
less than it fetched twelve or fifteen years back. 
The farmers, consequently, have common cause 
with the Bradford manufacturers, who say they 
suffer by the fashion or unwarranted preference 
which exists for French goods. One patriot said 
that Bradford men were determined not to be 
outdone by the French, whom they could beat, 
not only in price, but in the beauty of the goods. 
Speeches and resolutions in the same strain were 
made, and English ladies were implored to let 
patriotism guide their purchases, instead of mo- 
tives of fashion. The London 7imes, in com- 
menting on this subject, says, ‘‘it would be 
hypocrisy to wish the movement success, for it is 
doomed to failure.” The preference for French 
goods, it maintains, is based on their superiority, 
and the universal wish to get the best return 
possible for the money. Ladies would be sim- 
pletons to do otherwise, says our contemporary, 
and a lady would do no service to her countrymen 
by ‘bolstering up bad and tasteless manufactures, 
fostering indolence, and cockering up self-con- 
ceit.”” 


wearing only home manufactures. 
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tation act so that the trunk railroad lines should 
bind as common carriers for this special purpose, 
and thus avoid the necessity of separate bonds 
for each importation. This system has worked 
well for nearly two years, and has been found to 
be in all respects as safe and satisfactory as the 
former practice. Indeed, the system has been 
shown in that length of time to have so many 
advantages that the authorities now suggest that, 
if the extra bond can be dispensed with upon 
unappraised goods, where the contents of the 
packages have not been ascertained by customs 
officers, itis certain that no danger to the revenue 
need be apprehended by the adoption of the same 
rule as to the transportation of merchandise 


THE IMMEDIATE TRANSPORTATION 
SYS (eM, 

There can be no doubt of the gradual and very 
considerable increase in the amount of merchan- 
dise transported to the interior ports in bond 
under the Immediate Transportation act. The 
system went into effect in 1870, but for a num- 
ber of years the statistics of these importations 
were not very carefully preserved. Beginning 
with 1879, the Chief of the Division of Special 
Agents of the Treasury has kept classified statis- 
tics of the amount of importations to interior 
ports in bond without appraisement. The result 
is shown in the following comparative statement : 


a of a Estimated 
packages. value. duties, ‘ 5 - 2 : “ais 
88,745,653 84.28 “580 thas has been examined and appraised before 
13,125,75) 169,710 | shipping. 
14,519,474 6,604,447 Pping 





It will thus be seen that the immediate trans- 
portation act is in successful operation, and that 
the evils which the sea-coast importers predicted 
would result from it have not been realized. So 
popular is the system in the interior that, at every 
session of Congress, attempts are made to extend 


In the fiscal year 1881 a closer analysis of this 
character of merchandise was made, and the 
classification showed the following results as to 
the different inland cities to which importations 
were made, and the value of importations to each 


















city: ca oA ; 

y No. of Tnaoice Estimated the system to additional cities, and the prospect is 

packages, value. uty. 5 ie Ly ] i 
Bath, Me... eer eave £5 ie $24,392 $12,205 that, in the course of time, every interior town 
3urlington, Vt oe 1,095 1,301 : c ~ x A r0r 
Boston, Mass... T0Gd, 4439 495,575 where there is a wholesale house will endeavor 
uffalo, fe 296, 140, 29 ;: - - 4 
huss dil 4208 328 1,985,887 to have itself made a port of entry under the 
Cincinnati, Ohio. = rapnedt 622,030 | Immediate Transportation act. Of course, that 
Cleveland, Ohio. 2,295 656 120,530 
Detroit, Mich.. 7,019 258,954 76,893 | would be an abuse of the system. A number of 
Georgetown, Dd. 234 24,345 11,617 ¥ E ‘ ( 
Indianapolis, In 3 568 145 | bills extending the operations of this act to dif- 
Louisville, Ky. 4,17 134,904 581,351 ES ica : 5 1 he Hic 
Milwaukee, Wik tion ehee 11,127 220,080 88,295 | ferent cities have been introduced in this Con- 
Ss, Th. seen ncsevcves ve 120 10, 2 . 
nee ek k, ie ae A= eae 15,172 grat = gress, and already one, that making Denver, 
Philadelphia, Pa.......1..s0008 16,313 1,283,207 63, ~ s, 
Pittsburgh, Bee Pgs eee 17,264 607,412 pages Col., a port of entry, has passed both houses. 
Portland, Oregon.............-- 31 gis 374 a s na 
Providence, R Papers 18,923 See) at 1189 The only disadvantage to the government is 
Portland; Me... ss cccces vee veus 1,412 . 5 re 4 - 
Bore Titan, Mich eee meer : tor ade one of expense. With the exception of the ports 
Rochester IN. Wo nce benstsrenc 2,052 209, 784 3,031 ces j 
Sen Lcni Meike CBee 1,882 528 pepe along the lakes and the northern frontier; the 
St. Paul, Minn. . go6 37,825 15,048 | addition of every city to the list of interior ports 
San Francisco, C 7,552 1,632,167 950, 8 ; : 
Toledo, Ohio... 139 23,578 9,612 | of entry necessitates the creation of another petty 
Wilmington, Del 8 3,208 1,998 3 : 
Baltimore, Md.. 2,523 254,495 138,300 | custom house establishment. The aggregate is 
Mobile, Ala 2 201 281 j : 
- —_—_—_— very considerable, and may in the end amount to 
"otal uch csisier oun ate cece male 353,901 $14,519,474 $6,604,447 


an abuse similar to that which exists in main- 
taining the vast number of insignificant custom 
house establishments from Maine to Florida, 
while the interior towns will not have the argu- 
ment in their favor that they serve in part as a 
preventive agency against smuggling. 


This merchandise was, of course, mostly im- 
ported at the city of New York. The following 
is a classification of these importations for trans- 
portation without appraisement, according to the 
ports of importation. 














ane of, pootee peas 
packages. value. uty. . c <ten- 
Peniie, Blane oteasets he 107,643 $070,642 8354176] It cannot be doubted that the constant exten 
Baltimore, Md.. 14,408 431,44 162,596 | sion of this system will ultimately be felt by the 
Cleveland, Ohio... oe 27,214 5,002 3 F 
New York, N. Y... 113,033 10,670,068 5,053,573 | merchants of New York and other importing 
New Orleans, La. 76,605, 898,320 3 1,304 a oo 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 27,470 1,238,058 503.858 | ports of the seaboard. Of course, as this interior 
Port Huron Mich. 98 3351 1,357 : : : 
Portiand, Me... 5711 27,223 8,06; | traffic without appraisement increases, the profits 
San Francisco, Cal. 6,127 252,184 124,512 5 C 5 
aS | which come to the eastern importers as middle- 
FT tla: voacss eehase cerasuea 353,901 $14,519,474 $6,604,447 


men are not realized. ‘The only remedy for this 
appears to be to remove the causes to which the 
passage of such an act was due. ‘That can only 
be done by liberal appropriations in Congress. 
The Immediate Transportation act originated ina 
legitimate complaint on the part of the importers 
at the principal interior cities that their goods 
were delayed to be opened and appraised in New 
York. These complaints were toa great extent 
justified; but it must be said for the New York 
custom house officials that they had not the room, 
or the facilities, to make these appraisements 
within the time which the haste of the western 
importers If Congress could be 
induced to make sufficient appropriations to 
enlarge the facilities for the receiving and handling 


These statistics are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1881. 
months of the fiscal year 1882 (which is from 
July to December, 1881), for the port of New 
York alone, shows that the aggregate importa- 
tions for the current fiscal year, 1882, from all 
the ports, will be considerably larger than it was 


A compilation for the first six 


for last year. ‘The percentage of increase can 
readily be approximated by comparison with the 
port of New York alone, as fully seven-eighths of 
this class of merchandise arrives at New York. 
The following were the importations at New 
York of merchandise to be transported without 
appraisement for the first six months of the fiscal 


year 1882, or from July to December, 1881: 


demanded. 













Invoice Estimated ry ° 
Sale: “duty of goods at New York, some of the causes which 
uly .. 1,137,289 $560,265, : : c P b 
Aussi 1,526,846 *783,237 43 | lay at the foundation of the Immediate Transporta- 
September. 1,307,111 72,675.92 * * ay ec . ; < 
Oarober Et srigbeaset 1,236 183 ats 2 tion act, which willbe certain to extend its 
November. 1,094, 15 532,942.1 ions as est 2 x i 
December,.......sscscsscesecesersess 1,138,226 oe ealas operatio BS s the west and south extend their 
<a power, will be removed. 
Otel coves exec ye smeneeanen eect $7,439,811 $3,694,730.53 


* The largest amount imported in any month since the system 
went into operation was in August, 1881, when the duties esti- 
mated were $783,237. 


It is, moreover, to be said that all of these 
packages have been properly accounted for, and 


FIDELITY INSURANCE. 

The report of the Canada Guarantee Company 
suggests some examination of the character of 
an underwriting field of which little is publicly 
known as yet—that of fidelity insurance—and 
the experience already had in working it. This 
company has now had nine years of existence, 
under the management of Englishmen who had 
previously an experience of some eighteen years 
abroad in the same line; so that, although the 
aggregated experience of many companies, which 
in other lines of insurance forms the body of 
knowledge, is wanting as yet, there is a fairly 
adequate experience from f¢ime. During 1881, 
5,737 new applications for indemnity bonds were 
received by the company, aggregating $6,552,- 
935, averaging $1,142; 471 were declined, aggre- 
gating $1,670,250; 191, for $156,700, are in 


that in no case has any loss been reported to the 
government. The importers in the inland cities 
complained greatly of the fact that the law of 
1870, under which this immediate transportation 
system was organized, required a separate bond 
for each importation. This caused great delay, 
and tended to defeat the objects of the law, which 
were to facilitate the importation of goods after 
their arrival at the sea-coast, and to avoid the 
delays which were incident to the opening and 
appraisement at the Atlantic ports. Accord- 
ingly, the influence of the inland cities was 
sufficiently strong to secure the passage of a 
law in 1880—known as the act of June 10, 1880— 
amending the statute in relation to the transpor- 









































course of completion; and 5,075, for $4,725,985, 
were issued. The average amount of the rejected 
applications, $3,546, it will be noticed, is more 
than three times the average of the whole num- 
ber of applications, indicating that the largest 
applications were 
declined, 
young institution doing the business without 
opportunity for reinsurance than because the 
risks were otherwise objectionable, since it could 
hardly be that the most hazardous persons would 
ask for the largest bonds. 
largest risks brings down the average of those 
accepted, which is but $931; the 191 accepted 


It appears that, 
accepted in 1881 average lower than in previous 
years, for the 7,154 in force, aggregating $8, 406, - 
625, average $1,175, which is $33 above the 
average of the year’s applications. 
terminated in 1881, in all ways, were 1,845, 
averaging $1,182, which is still a little above the 
average of those now 
premiums on the 5,075 bonds issued in 1881 
are $36,784, an average of 0.748 per cent. ; 
on 
$80,173, averaging 0.953 per cent. 
life premium in life insurance, at a medium age, 
is 2.81 per cent., 
of a single year. 
ever, that this comparison is made only as a 





in most, or many, cases 
rather from motives prudential in a 


This rejection of the 


and in course of issue also average low, $820. 


for some reason, the risks 


The risks 


in force. The annual 


in force, the premiums are 


[The whole- 


the 7,154 


or one-half that on aterm risk 
It will be understood, how- 


matter of curiosity, there being not the least 
natural likeness between the two lines of risk 
except that both are subject to a law of average. ] 
The increase of outstanding risks was $3,120,952, 
the aggregate at the end of 1880 being $5,285, - 
673. The losses paid in the year, $18,020 
($6,500 of this having come forward from 1880), 
were 0.2711 per cent. on the mean volume of out- 
standing risks ; the losses paid which accrued in 
1881 were 0.1733 per cent. To the risks written 
during the year, this $18,020 and $11,520 loss 
stand in the ratio of 0.38 and 0.24 per cent. ; to 
the premiums of the year, these amounts of loss 
stand in the ratio of 23.55 and 15.05 per cent. 
The ratio of fire losses incurred in 1880 to risks 
written and premiums received by the joint-stock 
companies of New York was 0.23 and 44.97 per 
cent. But this rude parallelism, as in case of 
those with life insurance, has no interest beyond 
mere curiosity. If we add claims reported and 
not yet paid, we have a loss ratio for 1881 of 
16.80 per cent. of the year’s premium income. 
Liability is charged by the Guarantee Company 
for its outstanding risks on the basis of 50 per 
cent. of the premiums thereon, which is the same 
rough method practiced in fire insurance. The 
apparent. losses for 1881, plus this charge for 
unearned premiums, foots up $48,049, against 
$70,384 of premiums borne by the risks now out- 
standing, and $76,524 premiums actually received 
during the year. 
presented only as a basis for roughly estimating 
possible profits, and by no means as implying 
that the actual profits are to be thus ascertained. 
Dividends have as yet been very cautiously paid 
to the shareholders, and they have paid in during 
the year $145,540 on capital account, making that 
account stand $292,580 paid, with $374,920 on 
call. Six per cent. dividends were paid during 
the year, and the surplus over all, capital 
included, now stands at $19,368, upon assets of 
$347,140. 

The extension of the insurance principle to new 
applications is one feature in modern times, and 
probably we have not seen the last of these. 
Any undesirable event may be made the subject 
of insurance, provided that (1) it will certainly 
happen with considerable frequency, but at 
uncertain times and places; that (2) its recur- 
rence is subject to an ascertainable law of average, 
and that (3) there can be no question about the 
fact when it does occur. If the first condition is 
wanting, the public will not wish to buy insur- 
ance, and nobody can afford to sell it; if the 
second is lacking, there will be no data for pre- 
mium charges; if the third is lacking, there can 
be no agreement as to when a claim accrues. 
Thus, insurance of health (which is quite another 
thing from disability by accident) is not practi- 
cable, although often discussed, because health 


!is an inexact and indefinite quality, and there 























could be no agreement as to whether it had g 
whereas the end of life is an ascertainable fe 
Burglary insurance has been talked of, and a 
scheme for a company went so far as to havea 
preliminary office 4nd a name in New York city; 
the risk is a positive one, and the branch m 
perhaps yet become realized, but the third co 
dition is obviously in the way—it is not easy 
prove the fact of burglary. The moral hazar 
in kind the same as in fire insurance, thou 
perhaps greater in degree; still, as a matte 
pure insurance, it would be quite practicable, and 
perhaps useful, to establish companies for insuri 
fire insurance companies against their mi 
hazard were not incendiarism, especially by the : 
insured party, so difficult of positive proof. n 
fidelity insurance the moral hazard, which 
insurance tries to eliminate, is taken up and m mi 
the sole subject of dealing. 


obtaining private bondsmen is unscientific 
thoroughly objectionable. 
placed in the position of assuming a single 
which is commercially an impracticability, 


This comparison, however, is. 


























































































There can be no question that the aie ( 


The bondsman is J 


cause allowing no average—and he does it gratt 4 4 
itously; it is not a business. transaction, but 
another form of accommodation indorsement. 
The more responsible a man is, the more “he 
despises indefinite and outside risks, and i is” 
quite a common practice to insert in copartnership | 
articles a stipulation against assuming any such 
risks. The practice is not quite safe for the — 
employer, because the original property of the 
bondsman may become impaired, and a gradual 
trust in the employer may prevent inquiry 
from being made. The feasibility of obtain- 
ing bondsmen by no means turns upon the 
real trustworthiness of the candidate for tru 
for the extent and financial condition of h 
personal acquaintance may form the princip: 
factor in the case; the person least firmly 
grounded on moral principle may possess the — 
assurance which makes comparatively easy the 
disagreeable task of seeking bondsmen, and the 
man of highest personal integrity may 
troubled by the most painful unwillingness in this 
respect. Moreover, the relation between persons 
in trust and their bondsmen is liable to abuse i 
some cases, the hold the latter have on the 
former giving an opportunity for exacting 
which might lay the foundation of the breach 
which the bond is intended to insure. The bo: 
is insurance, and insurance is a commodity whi 
is worth paying for, and should be paid for. 
There are, moreover, several ways in wh 
fidelity insurance, when put upon its PrOpES a 
as a purchased commodity, may perform a pu iblic 
service in prevention, which is the highest ot 
ofinsurance. One is in securing the more effe 
ual punishment of defaulters. The -emplo 
and the private surety are tempted to be chie 
satisfied with recovery; the insurance compat 
would be equally alive to recovery of the pro 
erty, but would have an interest in seeing the 
offender punished, having a line of other 
out which might be affected unfavorably i 
breakers were dealt with too leniently. — 
company may also exercise a conservative inf 
ence by the original investigation it ma es a 
the constant supervision it is compelled to" 
up. For example, the Canada company has 
weeding out its risks quietly and largely d 
the past two years, and 51,000 private and « 
dential communications were received in 1 
the Montreal office concerning persons on wh 
bonds had been issued or asked. That th 


aa 


dts most important unlikeness to that 0 
private detective: the insurance company 
interest adverse to the person under su 
while the detective is always alive to the fact tha 
his services turn upon his finding out someth 
occasionally by which to justify his employm 
There is no reason also why the com] 
should not and cannot render its supe 
kindly, and by tact and discretion be ab 
restrain its charges from temptation. = 
The progress of this latest form of insu 
which is very marked, is confirmation of the 
taken herein. A list is published by. this 
pany of forty-five banks, ten of them in 
York and Boston; seventy railroads, ae 
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early all the more important ones in the United 
es; and a number of insurance companies, 
ich already accept its bonds, exclusively in 
ne cases. At present there is no other com- 
pany in America exclusively~in this line of busi- 
ness. A company in New York city has for 

everal years been doing this in combination 
ith several other kinds of insurance business, 
nd a new company, with half a million capital, is 
pected to enter the field very soon, to be con- 
ined to fidelity insurance. 


OMETHING ABOUT OUR CONSULAR 
piv; SERVICE. 

The consular service of the United States was 
established in 1856. Its purpose, primarily, is 
to place representatives of this government at 
eign ports to afford such information and 
ice as will assist foreign commerce. They are 
o expected to protect the interests of Americans 
‘oad, generally, and have specific duties in the 
y of helping our seamen in distress. They 
_ are expected to be very familiar with the market 
value of merchandise in the countries to which 
‘they are accredited. Thus they come to be 
looked upon as the friends of American importers. 
The latter, who must pay duties, therefore expect 
an intelligent and thorough inspection of invoices 
_by the government’s representatives. There is a 
_ long list of other duties attaching to the office of 
cl msul, among them, of course, the prepara- 
tion of the well-known Consular Keports, to 
hose good and bad points we have more than 
once referred. 

On Monday last the consular appropriation 
bill passed Congress, the total involved being 
$1,250,000. This sum covers the amount going 
. to pay salaries, expenses, etc., for the repre- 
‘sentatives at 180 cities, towns, islands ‘and 
_ other places,” the large majority of consuls, it 
will thus be inferred, being compensated for their 
yoluntary exile by fees. From a report of the 
ommittee on Appropriations, accompanying the 
onsular and Diplomatic Appropriations bill, it is 
ned **that the receipts by fees paid into the 
Preasury of the United States amount annually 
» from $75,000 to $100,000 more than the 
ire expenses of the consular system.” So that, 
the report adds, ‘‘in the mere money view of 
its importance, the result is extremely satisfac- 
tory.” From a printed list of ‘‘ consulates gen- 
consulates, commercial agencies and con- 
sular agencies,’’ it appears that there are some 
yoo of them altogether. This, in excess of the 
thirty United States legations, with their attachés. 
0 the 700 above are to be added some 300 vice 
d deputy consuls, not forgetting thirteen con- 
ular clerks, ‘‘approved June 20, 1864.” To 
hese 1,013 consular representatives, clerks, etc., 
must be added the members of the thirty lega- 
tions, probably not less than seventy, in round 
numbers, giving a total diplomatic and consular 
service of some 1,100 persons. These are paid, 
part, by the appropriation of $1,250,000, which 
‘sum, it appears, is made good to the government 
by the fees collected at about 550 points where 
here are consuls living on fees alone and send- 
‘ing in their surplus funds to Washington. Just 
how advantageous this system of fees may be 
to those interested in the few American ships left 
in the foreign trade does not appear. However, 
if there was disposition to find any fault on this 
‘s e, Representative Hewitt, in discussing the 
consular bill, did away with the opportunity 
erefor by the statement that ‘‘our consular 
have been reduced to the standard of Great 

tain.” 

‘In urging the passage of the consular appro- 
tion bill, Mr. Lord, of Michigan, who had 
idently given some attention to the subject, and 
well disposed toward an extended and “self- 
staining”’ consular service, said that its efficiency 
been greatly augmented during the past 
twenty years. Immediately prior to that time 
the expenses in excess of the fees amounted to 
150,000 in one year. Its expenses now ‘‘amount 
to but $1,200,000, which is wholly paid from fees 
ollected by consuls, leaving a surplus which has 
times reached $140,000 in a year.’ Yet 
entleman added that fees coming out of the 
chants who have their invoices inspected and 
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Appended to the report of the committee 
heretofore referred to is a sort of condensed 
gazetteer. In it each ‘town, island or place” 
at which there is a consular representative paid 
direct from the Treasury is mentioned, and with 
this is given information as to its ‘ population, 
situation or location, importance, etc., also their 
manufactures, exports and imports, and other 
reasons for the appointment ”’ of a representative 
of this government. The statistics as to popula- 
tion and commerce were easily ascertained by the 
compiler, as they have for the most part an ency- 
clopzedic flavor. But the ‘‘other reasons”? for 
the appointment of a representative of this gov- 
ernment show research and a deep appreciation 
on the part of the committee why our govern- 
ment ought to be on hand with a consul. Omit- 
ting, therefore, all that refers to the population, 
situation, commerce and manufactures of the 
various places, what remains must, according to 
the terms of the report, come under the head 
of the ‘other reasons’? why an American 
consul should be sent there. Proceeding, 
it is learned that one reason why we send 
a consul to Aix-la-Chapelle is that ‘it was 
a favorite place of residence of Charlemagne. 
As to Amsterdam, because, among the famous 
individuals to whom it gave birth, was the 
philosopher Spinosa, Admiral de Ruyter, the 
naturalist Swammerdam, the painters Adrian and 
Van de Welde, John and Michael Van Huisam, 
and the famous Dutch poet Vondel. ‘It has 
also a naval school and a fine museum of 
pictures.” The United States is said to need a 
consul at Bahia, Brazil, because, among “ other 
reasons,” ‘‘ Bahia de Todos-os-Santos, or All 
Saints’ bay,” was discovered by Americus Ves- 
pucius; because it has a marble monument to 
commemorate the landing of Don John VI., and 
owing to the fact that its suburbs are beautiful. 
At Basle, Switzerland, because it contains the 
tombs of Erasmus, and Anne, wife of Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, and down to the end of the last 
century the clocks there were kept an hour in 
advance of time of those in other places in 
Europe—“‘a singular custom, the origin of which 
is unknown.” At Bordeaux, France, because it 
contains an immense theatre, built by Louis XVI., 
accommodating 4,000. At Bristol, England, be- 
cause Sebastian Cabot, Chatterton, Southey and 
the sculptor Bailey were natives thereof. At 
Cologne, Austria, because Reubens was born 
there, in the same house in which ‘ Mary of 
Medicis” died. At London, England, appar- 
ently because it is ‘‘celebrated for its bridges, 
tunnel, palaces, tower, squares and public monu- 
ments.” It is charitable to suppose that the 
members of the committee do not conceive that 
an intelligent public will attach the slightest 
importance to these and fifty other 
“reasons ’’ for sending consuls abroad. 

In this connection it may be noted that the 
German government, ‘‘among other reasons” 
for having representatives abroad, will hereafter 
send engineers as attachés, in order that all com- 
mercial or industrial progress achieved in other 
lands may be intelligently studied to the advan- 
tage of the home government. At another time this 
consideration would constitute a practical subject 
for discussion in connection with any proposed 
revision of our consular service. As suggestive of 
future possibilities in this direction, Representative 
Andrew G. Curtin, in speaking on the bill in 
question, looked forward to the time when “ we 
may dispense with this system, and thereby cut 
down the expense; when steam and lightning 
will give such rapid communication as to anni- 
hilate time and space, and we can assert our 
rights and protect our interests without the pres- 
ence of ministers abroad.”’ This would afford 
few opportunities for fees and salaries in service 
abroad, and it is, therefore, well that the sugges- 
tion places it far in the future. 


bined. 


Europe. 
the stimulus of rich mineral developments. 


ress of the country. 


began to find their way into its eastern section. 


in. 


lumber regions. Thus two distinct 


that east of the Cascade range, in the wheat belt, 


being chiefly engaged in lumbering, shipbuilding, 


produced. 


Washington Territory at 75,1106. 
added very considerably to the eastern division, 


to the winter season, arrangements have been 


by the Oregon Improvement Company and its 
allied transportation agencies. The Immigration 
Aid Society of Northwestern Washington, which 
is practically outside the present railroad develop- 
ments, is also moving in the same direction. An 
idea may be formed of the growth of population 
by comparing the three last census years. Thus : 
1860, 11,594; 1870, 23,995; 1880, 75,116. 

The sources whence this population has been 
drawn form an important element in determining 
the policy of admitting Washington Territory as 
astate. In the main, the people are intelligent 
and thrifty, having a becoming respect for lawful 
authority; but a recent notable case in Seattle 
shows that they are also prompt to act in the 
suppression of crime, without waiting for the 
slow and uncertain movement of the law, when 
life and property have been destroyed or are 


old communities into the border settlements. 
The American, Scotch, German and Scandinavian 
elements in the population are good. The terri- 
tory has an admirable public school system, and 
churches are maintained in proportion to popula- 
The Indians are neither numerous nor 
dangerous, and some little progress has been 
made in inducing them to adopt civilized habits, 
especially in the neighborhood of the sound. 


tion. 


The basis of a self-reliant commonwealth has 
been laid in Washington Territory, and the wide 
area over which settlement is scattered, and the 
diversified industries of the people, are guar- 
antees that in time it will take a leading position 
on the Pacific slope. These conditions are favor- 
able to its early admission as a state, being the 
reverse of those which existed in Nevada. The 
population of Nevada is mainly engaged in 


similar 


Welsh and Irish birth. Being grouped in a few 
centres, they are easily handled by any political 
clique which can control the mining management 
‘inthe principal camps. An absolute concentration 
of political force and capital such as exists in 
Nevada is impossible under existing conditions 
in Washington Territory. But these conditions 
are liable to change, and there is a prospective 
danger in this direction of which it is our duty to 
speak. 

The deferred payment terms upon which the 
railroad grant land is being settled in Wash- 
ington Territory, and the comprehensive scheme 
for erecting elevators and handling grain products 
along the railroad lines, as outlined in Mr. Vil- 
lard’s policy, will give the North Pacific Railroad 
syndicate immense political influence in Wash- 
ington Territory, as well as in Oregon. How 
far this influence might be used to control elec- 
tions in Washington, should it be admitted a 
state, it is not for us to say; it is sufficient to 
know that it would be strong enough, in all 
probability, to elect a majority of the legislature 
and nominate two United States senators. The 





SHOULD WASHINGTON TERRITORY 
BE CONSTITUTED A STATE? 

Washington Territory is knocking at the doors 
of Congress for admission as a state. It was 
organized out of the original Oregon Territory 
by act of Congress, March 22, 1853. It contains 
66,880 square miles, and is, therefore, larger than 
New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut com- 


Its position on the extreme northwestern 
angle of United States territory cuts it off from 
direct intercourse with the Atlantic states and 
Its progress has been slow, as it lacked 
It is 
only yery recently that Washington Territory has 
been heard of as a factor in the industrial prog- 





By slow degrees its 
natural features became known, and immigrants 
from the eastern states, Scotland and Germany 














Of late a very decided movement of population 
from California to Washington Territory has set 
The boundless forests and unrivaled shipping 
facilities of the western division of the territory 
attracted adventurers from Maine and other 
industrial 
communities have been founded in the territory— 


being purely agricultural, that west of the range 


mining, fishing and dairying. Cattle raising is 
also a favorite pursuit, and a great deal of wool is 


The census of 1880 gives the population of 
Last year 





and, although immigration is at a standstill owing 


made for resuming it on a large scale in spring 


jeopardized by desperadoes, who drift away from, 


mining, and is composed chiefly of citizens of 


SS ety #4 





temptation to use this influence is very strong. 
There are great interests at stake in Congress 
affecting the North Pacific Railroad land grants, 
and it is not attributing undue selfishness to the 
corporate conscience when we infer that it would 
be willing to use measures to procure the selec- 
tion of senators and a representative favorable 
to its claim. To this extent there is danger that 
Washington Territory might become a railroad 
pocket borough, just as Nevada has become a 
pocket borough of the Bonanza firm. The dan- 
ger is relatively as great in Oregon, which is a 
state, as in Washington Territory, which is out- 
side the charmed political circle at present. This 
evil cannot be prevented in Oregon; it may be 
warded off in the case of the territory. 

It could do no harm to the inhabitants of 
Washington to retain their territorial government 
for a few years longer. They have framed a 
constitution and ratified it by popular vote; but 
it will not spoil by keeping. In time its claims 
would be recognized by Congress, but as there 
are no pressing reasons for its admission, and a 
very strong reason exists on grounds of public 
policy why it should not, the matter should be 
allowed to drop for the present. Let the North 
Pacific Railroad land grant question be settled, 
among other things, before any addition to the 
roll of states is made. Dakota, which is also 
seeking admission for its southern half, also lies 
in the fairway of the North Pacific Railroad, and 
its delegation would probably vote solid for that 
corporation. 

While making this point against the admission 
of any new state west of the Mississippi at 
present, we recognize the rapid development and 
the present and prospective importance of Wash- 
ington Territory. Its climate is salubrious ; its 
soil is fruitful, yielding abundantly all products 
of the temperate zone. Gold has been found in 
Iron is being smelted, and coal 
is a very considerable export. Wheat, oats, hops, 
flax and dairy products are exported to San Fran- 
An 
immense accessible supply of timber is available. 
The rivers and tidal waters abound in edible fish, 
The incomparable water way of Puget sound and 
adjacent straits, bays and inlets mark out Wash- 
ington Territory for a great maritime future. 
But its resources have not begun to be systemat- 


several places. 


cisco. Shipbuilding is a rising industry. 


ically developed; indeed, the western division 
remains to be explored. It is time enough, 
therefore, to seek admission as a state. In two 
years from now the overland railroad connection 
will be complete, and until this is an accom- 
plished fact we should deprecate any change of 
government in Washington Territory. The polit- 
ical status of this splendid territory will change 
soon enough, and when it is ripe for the change, 
without forcing, BRADSTREET’S will be one of its 
strongest advocates. 





VARIETIES OF CRUDE IRON AND 
THEIR USES. 

Pig iron may be classed as foundry, forge, and 
Bessemer, each having several grades or quali- 
ties, with specific uses and particular values. 
That which determines the class to which an 
iron belongs, and its quality and value, is the 
character of the ore, fuel, and limestone used in 
the operation of smelting in the blast furnace. 
The proportion of iron in ore runs from 30 to 70 
The ores found in Great Britain are 
mostly low grade, while those in the United 
States are generally high grade ores. Different 
impurities combine with the iron in the ore, and 
in varying proportions, and it is the office of the 
blast furnace to remove these in part, existing 
in chemical and mechanical combinations with 
the The second stage is the puddling 
or boiling furnace, where a further elimination of 
impurities takes. place, and in which also most of 


per cent. 


iron. 


the carbon imparted in the blast furnace is elim- 
inated. 

In the process of extracting iron from the 
combination in which it is held as ore, impurities 
are absorbed by the iron because of the neces- 
sary contact with the fuel used. And the 
use of the different fuels gives rise to various 
artificial distinctions. Thus we have anthracite 
pig, because the smelting is effected by anthra- 
cite coal. There is also bituminous iron, coke 
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and charcoal iron, cold and hot blast charcoal 
iron, and various other distinctions, depending 
on the kind and quality of the fuel used with vari- 
ous kinds of ore. The molten iron is permitted 
to run into a sand or other prepared bed, where 
it hardens, and is broken up into lengths of about 
three feet, and is then termed pig iron. In tHat 
condition it contains 93 to 94 per cent. iron, and 
3 to 5 per cent. carbon, besides several other ele- 
ments useful when combined in certain well- 
understood proportions, but destructive of the 
quality of the iron when out of such proportions. 
Chief among these are sulphur, phosphorus, 
silicon, and manganese. Pig iron takes its posi- 
tion commercially according to the amount of 
carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, and silicon it con- 
tains. The more carbon, the less strength ; the 
less carbon, the greater the strength within cer- 
tain limits. Tensile strength and ductility are two 
qualities sought in all kinds of iron, in varying 
degrees, and to secure these calls for the exer- 
cise of skill and experience. Silicon must be 
eliminated to certain limits, and sulphur and 
phosphorus reduced to well-defined dnd under- 
stood proportions, to answer given purposes. 

For steel a further elimination of these, and 
perhaps other, elements is necessary, and for 
wrought iron the process is carried still further. 
Absolutely pure iron is chemically possible, but 
is commercially valueless. -Silicon in large pro- 
portion is an element of weakness, and gives pig 
iron a strongly crystalline character. Pig, witha 
high percentage of silicon, is worth less than when 
there is less silicon, because it lacks strength. 
Sulphur makes iron * red short ”—that is, brittle 
when red; and phosphorus makes it ‘‘ cold 
short’”’—that is, brittle when cold. Neither 
quality is in very heavy demand alone, but a 
mixture of each—an iron of a half-and-half char- 
acter—is most serviceable because it possesses 
the qualities of both. This is termed neutral iron. 

Foundry iron is so called because it is used 
chiefly in foundries for castings. Its character is 
determined largely by the fuel used in smelting. 
No. 1 American iron is high in carbon, possesses 
great fluidity, is very open in its granular or 
crystalline formation, and is especially adapted 
because of its fluidity to the making of fine 
castings, where a smooth and even surface is 
desirable. It bears a general resemblance in its 
structure and adaptability to the Scotch irons, 
but is stronger than any of them. Its breaking 
strength is higher than Scotch, and it is not quite 
as fluid. For this reason American founders 
often mix one or two of the six or eight Scotch 
brands with their own high grade, close grained 
American pig. It stands a little watering easily. 
Scotch makes an excellent mix in foundry work 
where scrap is used. 

No. 2 American foundry is generally stronger 
than No. 1, because it has less carbon and is 
closer grained. It carries less sulphur and phos- 
phorus than the Scotch iron, and has therefore 
greater value, and makes a better iron. The 
lightness and symmetry of American castings and 
general foundry and machine shop work is due, 
in a great measure, to the fact that, American 
iron being stronger, it takes less of it to answer a 
given purpose. 

strength, and hence there is more room for the 
exercise and display of mechanical taste and inge- 
nuity. The art of mixing has been carried toa 
high degree of perfection by the careful selection 
of pig to produce desired results. 


There is less weight and more 


Gray forge, the second kind mentioned, is used 
in rolling mills to make merchant iron, structural 
iron, plates, etc. Foundry irons pass through the 
cupola only when they are reduced to a molten 
state and at once turned into castings; but gray 
forge pig is broken up, thrown into a boiling 
furnace in 500-pound charges, more or less, and 
then, after melting, is subjected to the careful 
and skillful manipulations of the puddler from 
one and a half to two hours, after which the 
spongy mass is passed through the rolls. The 
purpose of this laborious operation is to elimi- 
nate the deleterious elements still further required 


to obtain the fibrous nature characteristic of 
Neutral iron is made out of either a 
neutral ore or out of a mixture of red short and 


rolled iron. 


cold short ores. It has less carbon than foundry, 


and greater tensile strength, and corresponds 


phorus. 
for rails and ship plates, and is mixed with red 
short iron to produce a desirable grade of mer- 
chant bar. 
because of the presence of phosphorus, and 
hence is not in favor among American consumers. 
Americans have become accustomed to a supe- 
rior quality of iron, less liable to variation in 
strength. English irons are somewhat uncertain, 
and recourse in case of dissatisfaction is imprac- 
ticable. 
pipes English iron is often used to advantage 
because great strength is not required. 


reduction. 
the iron to an undesirable degree, and, when it 
occurs, it is an unwelcome and also unmanageable 
element. 
are in Spain, Algeria, the island of Elba, the lake 
Superior region, Missouri, and the Cornwall ores 
of Lebanon, Pa. 
some of them give promise of profitable develop- 
ment. 
face of an extraordinary demand, and also by 
reason of the distance between sources of supply 
and points of consumption. 
values range from $6 to $10 per ton. These 
ores 
manufacture almost exclusively, and 
named because they are chiefly used in the pro- 
cess invented by Sir Henry Bessemer, which 
greatly reduces the cost and labor of manufac- 
ture. 
what is the most desirable and serviceable chem- 
ical combination for a steel rail. 
experiments and observation have been made 
with a view of determining this result. 
danger of a rail being too soft or too hard. 
too soft, it wears away too fast; if too hard, it 
is liable to fracture. 
which the 
Gilchrist and Thomas in England are so inti- 
mately connected, has brought into requisition a 
large body of ores heretofore of very inferior 
value because of the presence in them of a large 
percentage of phosphorus, which no process 
prior to the one named could remove. 
causes have operated to impede the adoption of 
that process in this country. First, the high 
quality of American ores renders dependence on 
foreign ore and pig more limited; and, second, 
the urgency of requirements for immediate wants 
in railway construction has demanded the entire 
attention of steel rail manufacturers. 
mand for Bessemer ores and pig is stimulating 
mining and manufacturing enterprise in that 
direction. 
hopes for abundant supplies, but the efforts of 
investors, experts, blast furnace managers and 
others who have gone thither have not been 
attended with the promised success, except in a 
few marked instances. 





discussion among the authorities on husbandry 
for many years. 
that the hedge would bring a complete remedy. 
Again more rigid laws for restraining cattle 
have been resorted to, especially in the older 


but there is something in land possession that 





to Staffordshire, but differs from it in possess- 
ing greater strength and less silica and phos- 


The Middlesboro’ iron is used largely 


Much of English iron is cold short 


For the construction of water and gas 


Bessemer pig, the third class mentioned, is 


comparatively a new product, and is divided into 
three grades, Nos. I, 2, and 3, according to the 
amount of carbon contained. 
non-phosphoritic, and must be made of ores 
that will yield iron containing not over yy 
of 1 per cent. of phosphorus in the pig after 


Bessemer iron is 


Titanic acid often exists, and hardens 


The largest deposits of Bessemer ores 





There are other deposits, and 


The cost is increased by scarcity in the 


The present market 


are used in the Bessemer steel rail 


are so 


Metallurgists are not as yet agreed as to 
Continuous 


There is 
If 


The basic process, with 
names of Reese in America and 


Two 


The de- 


Virginia ore fields have opened up 





FENCE FACTS AND FIGURES. 
The cost of fences has been a topic of much 


Fifty years ago it was believed 


states, where there are practically no stray cattle, 


still finds enjoyment in exclusive occupancy of 
the soil, and while this lasts the fence is likely to 
hold its place. A mode of fence economy is 
sought in some parts of the country, notably in 
Kansas, Virginia and several of the southern 
states, where counties and townships, on the vote 
of electors, may establish and maintain on outer 
boundaries of such territories sufficient fences, 
with gates at highways, thus establishing a tract 
within which common law prevails, and animals 
must be fenced in, instead of being fenced out. 
This does not, therefore, do away with fences, 














































































but enables all land-owners within such limits 
who have no need of fences to do without them. 
The movement is still regarded as an experi- 
ment, and, it must be confessed, has the weak- 
ness of leaving as a public charge subject to the 
neglect or caprice of electors a protection the 
farmer is generally best satisfied to insure for 
himself. Probably fence wisdom was never 
better expressed than in the words of an old-time 
law (Mass., 1649), which bases their need upon 
‘«the severall inconveniencyes and multiplicity of 
suits and vexations arising from the insufficiency 
of fences.” 

The dearth of wood and stone in many of the 
states has brought some remarkable results in 
the adoption of wire in fencing, for which it has 
been employed for the past twenty-five years. 
The modern invention of the sharp, repellant 
barb has very largely increased this use. It is 
estimated that one hundred and fifty thousand 
miles of plain wire fences were built before the 
barb came to be known. Since that time over 
two hundred and fifty thousand miles of barb 
fencing have been built, some part of which must 
find representation in the above fence statistics 
for 1879, since twenty-six thousand miles of barb 
fence were erected in that year, according to the 
statistics of the iron and steel industry. The 
same figures show that sixty thousand miles of 
barb fence were built in 1881, costing $10,000,000. 

One feature of the fence question made possi- 
ble by the great portability of wire fence mate- 
rial is the growing custom of inclosing immense 
areas of pasturage in regions previously given up 
as free ranges, a system likely to become a thing 
of the past. In Neuces county, Texas, eighty 
thousand acres are inclosed in one pasture by a 
barb fence. In southern Missouri, thirty thou- 
sand acres are being inclosed as a dog-proof 
sheep pasture. But the largest inclosed pasture 
in the world is that of the famous Maxwell grant, 
in New Mexico, on which over two hundred 
miles of wire fence are in use, and seven hundred 
thousand acres held in one inclosure. Some of 
the inner inclosures on the same grant are ten 
miles square. A wire fence manufacturer not 
long ago received a single order for three hun- 
dred miles of barb wire fencing, to build one 
hundred miles of fence on a tract in Oregon. 
Nor are these large figures confined to this 
country. The Australian government recently 
contracted with an English fencing company for 
two hundred and fifty-four miles of wire fence. 

One important part of the fence question has to 
do with the fencing of railway lines, which is 
enjoined with more or less strictness in most of 
the states, and in some way or other is made 
obligatory in all. The many thousand lines of 
railways call for close fencing throughout their 
whole extent, and the necessity has grown with 
the rapid incorporation of smaller local lines into 
through routes, with an increase of traffic and 
heavy trains. So far from being an obsolete re- 
quirement, greater strictness is inforced by recent 
legislation in several states, notably Massachu- 
setts in 1879, where the amended railroad statutes 
require the railroad companies to build the fences 
even where the adjoining land-owner has been 
paid to build the fence. In New York state the 
law on this subject is almost penal in its character. 

The census of 1880 shows an expenditure in 
the United States of $78,629,000 for building 
and repairing fences in the year 1879. The 
states reporting the largest outlays are: 


Illinois.......+-. ss: $5,925,425| Missouri............+ $4,614,416 
EnCana: apsewere ints 3)354)175| Ohio. ....000 seccceee 4,863, 

TLOW@als eraser egiterels ott 4,07 ,773| Pennsylvania ... .... Poe at 
Kansas iy. can0 serene 2,687,056) Texas...+ cuscee cove 3,679, 47 
Kentucky.... ...--++ 3,024,725! WiscONSIN ....++ «++ 2,620,45 


In 1871 the total cost of existing fences in 
the United» States, as shown in the inquiry by 
the United States Board of Agriculture, was 
$1,747,549,931, representing about five million 
miles of fences. The increase since that time, it 
is believed, will make the présent amount six 
million miles. The universal practice of mixed 
husbandry maintains the rule of good fencing, 
both by statute and custom, among English- 
speaking people in all parts of the world. There 
is ng state in the Union in which the legal fence 
is not prescribed by statute, and common law so 
modified that compensation for damages by tres- 
passing animals cannot be secured by the land- 
owner unless fences are suitably maintained, 


last year was much less than anticipated by com- 
petent authorities. 
both the total production and the fuel used 
therein for the last three years: 


were 2,741,853, 3,835,191 and 4,144,254 re-— 
spectively. 
that 1880 showed the great increase of 40 per 
cent. over 1879, while 1881 advanced only 8 per — 
cent. over 1880. 
last year could show the same remarkable rate of 
development as its predecessor. The wide dif- 
ference between 1880 and 1879 was chiefly be-— 
cause only in 1880 were the many idle furnaces 
in the country got into full motion again. So, if — 
there was to be any increase in 1881, it waslooked 
for mostly from new furnaces. 
any extent realized. 
increase their production, however, though, ONL 
course, it was very small in some cases, and 
where a decrease occurred it was very marked. r 
In actual tons Pennsylvania showed the largest 
increase, having produced 107,665 net tons more . 
than in 1880; Virginia shows a noteworthy in- 
crease of 53,777 tons; Alabama advanced from 
77,190 to 98,081 tons; Georgia showed an in- 
crease of 10,083 tons, and Tennessee of 16,533 
tons; Illinois advanced from 150,556 to 251,781 
tons; Michigan from 154,424 tons to 187,043 
tons; Connecticut from 22,583 to 28,483 tons, — 
and Ohio only from 674,207 to 710,546 tons. — 
The production of New York declined 35,842 _ 
tons, and that of Maryland 12,681 tons; in West 


Kentucky of 11,735 tons, and in Indiana of 5,200 
tons. In regard to fuel, it will be seen that 
there was a falling off in the use of anthracite 
coal in 1881, but bituminous coal and char- 
coal have been more largely used than ever. 
This arises chiefly from the extension of the in-— 
dustry in the south and west, where there is very 
little anthracite. 
the use of charcoal, and the production of char-_ 
coal pig iron last year was greater than ever 

before. 


year at 4,982,565 tons, of which 618,881 tons 





























































































OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
The production of pig iron in the United States 


The following table shows 


-——Production in net tons,—— 





ne 8 79. 1880, ee 
EUMITNIOUS, «ows cece Gane saa 1,438,97' 1,950, 20! 2, : 
Anthracite (and coke)..... ae 1,273,024 eae ag 
Charcoal? cs aets ee ee es anre 358,873 537,558 838 
Totalissccsscere asses tees 3,070,875 4,295,414 4,641,504 
a 


The totals of gross tons for the same periods — 


It will be seen from these figures 


But it was not expected that 


This was not to | 
Most of the states did ,.. 


Virginia there was a decrease of 3,929 tons, in 


There is a striking increase in 


A close estimate places the probable 
consumption of pig iron in the United States last 


were imported. This means that our consump- 
tion increased in one year 1,000,000 gross tons, — 
two-thirds of which were used in the various iron _ 
and steel works, and one-third in the manufacture 
of Bessemer steel. For the above facts we are — 
indebted to Mr. James M. Swank, Secretary of 
the American Iron and Steel Association. 2 





It is very gratifying to learn that the recove: eA 
of the business operations of Haverhill, Mass. 
interrupted by the late fire, will be rapid. The 
merchants there are displaying an amount of 
energy and courage under the trying circum- 
stances which confirms their deservedly high 
reputation for enterprise and decision. No time 
has been lost in idle tears. The ruins were 
hardly cool when plans for new and more sub- 
stantial buildings, orders for new machinery and 
for stocks of leather, were in hand, and the 
local expressmen and builders have their hands 
fullnow. The city having forbidden the erection 
of wooden structures in the burnt district, the 
new blocks will chiefly be built of brick. Nearl y 
every day this month has a new one been com- 
menced; so that, at this rate, the promise is that 
the burnt district will be almost entirely rebuilt 
by next New Year’s. There has not been so 
much distress among the operatives as was 
first anticipated, and their fellow townspeop 
seem quite capable of relieving them. The lo: 
of tools has proved awkward, of course; but, 
far as workshops go, temporary quarters are 
being arranged and started daily. The relief 
committee thinks there will be very few unem- | 
ployed personsin another thirty days. This means, 
too, that manufacturers will be able equally soon 
to fulfill their usual orders. Altogether, the s s- 
pension of business must be very brief in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the disaster. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

a", 

IMPERIAL TAXATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


London, February 16.—The imperial revenue 

of Great Britain is in the main derived from four 

_ sources—customs, excise, stamps (not postage 
stamps), and property and income tax. In the 

current year Mr. Gladstone estimated that these 
_ four sources would yield as follows : 











MNMMMEMM SS ats ais 3s ec Peo U cc 8k oie del aae ed vce oosivs £27,620,000 
° em MBPT eater sieatvigs sip est! sivivie e'sie't.o chee cain cui ary 19,000,000 
RIMMED etree cout plks angie sus slinice cen.icsee< 12,290,000 
(Property and income tax.........ccceccescsscceaeses i eonacs 
£71,210,000 


Including the gross receipts of the postal and 
. telegraph services, crown lands, interest on 
advances to local bodies and Suez canal shares, 
_ and miscellaneous items, the total gross revenue 
E for the current financial year was estimated at 
£85, 100,000. 

Dealing first with the great item of excise, we 

" find that it is split up under five heads, spirits 
_ yielding a total of over £14,000,000; licenses, 
£3,600, 000 ; beer, £6,700,000; railways, £750,- 
000; and lastly, chicory, with a modest’ £1,370 
all told. This last item might well be surren- 
dered for the benefit of the consumer without 
any serious loss to the budget. It will be seen 
_ that spirits alone yield upward of one-half the 
_ excise. The duty of tos. a gallon proof is levied 
without much difficulty. Distilleries are, as a 
rule, extensive establishments, and, taking the 
_ year 1880 for our guide, the quantities charged 
with duty were 13,250,000 gallons in England, 
- 8,042,000 gallons in Scotland, and 6,928,000 in 
_ Treland, the last-named item showing a heavy 
falling off, owing to the diminished income of the 
average Irishman. ‘The records of illicit distilla- 
tion are practically w7/, as far as England 
and Scotland are concerned. Not so, how- 
ever, as regards Ireland, where, in 1880, as 
many as 685 detections were made, almost 
the whole of them representing efforts on the 
part of the peasantry to outwit the government, 
_ the stills being of the rudest description, and the 
: amount of spirit manufactured thereby of a really 
trifling bulk. Both the spirit and beer duties are 
collected at comparatively small cost, and with 
very trifling defalcations. As regards spirits, the 
~ whole of it is in bond, and cannot be touched 
_ without the express permit of the revenue offi- 
 cials, while in respect to beer, which is consumed 

ata shorter interval after brewing, the govern- 
ment in certain cases, which are recognized, 
allows credit of a month or two to the brewer. 
_ But it is well known that the great brewers of 
_ this country are exceedingly rich men, and, as the 
- maltsters were in the habit of giving them a much 
longer credit than the government now gives 
them, there was no help for it but to relax an 
otherwise rigid rule in their favor. Still, no risk 
is incurred, for the Executive have such large 
powers of seizure and for the infliction of pen- 
__alties at command that no brewer would think of 
delaying a payment beyond the specified date. 
_ For its size the railway duty is perhaps more 
_ cheaply levied than any other. The tax is on all 
sides admitted to be an iniquitous one, and a 
parliamentary committee condemned its inequal- 
ities in no measured terms. It consists of a 5 
__ per cent. impost upon all passenger traffic carried 
at more than Id. per mile, or by trains which 
_ do not stop at every station. The result is that, 
if a passenger traveling at a lower rate than 1d. 
a mile is given the option of an express train, the 
company has to pay a 5 per cent. tax for giving 
him the extra accommodation. Further than 
this, the richest railways in the United Kingdom 
are, as a rule, those carrying the largest amount 
of goods traffic, and these companies, best able 
to bear taxation, are allowed to go compara- 
tively free. It was Mr. Lowe who, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, once proposed to 
convert this taxation into a I per cent. 
- impost upon all descriptions of traffic, but the 
powerful companies now paying little or no duty 
proved too much for him. But Mr. Lowe was 
always unfortunate in his endeavors to raise ad- 
- ditional taxation, as the history of his short-lived 
- match tax proposals clearly proves. The licenses 
which are levied under the head of excise consist 
of permits to keep male servants, carriages, to 
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use armorial bearings, to keep dogs, to keep 
guns and shoot game, and many other matters, 
the most productive being the public house and 
brewers’ licenses. Then there are tobacco 
licenses, pawnbrokers’, auctioneers’, hawkers’, 
patent medicine vendors’ and plate licenses, some 
of which are not worth being maintained. For 
instance, last year the licenses issued to makers 
of playing cards realized only £18. Altogether, 
in 1881 these licenses produced £3,600,000. 
There is no doubt that a larger percentage of 
evasion takes place under this head than in 
almost any other branch of the revenue collec- 
tions. People do put monograms or initials on 
their note-paper, and wear signet rings, without 
taking out the necessary permit, and to a less 
extent the dog license, man-servant license and 
gun license are dispensed with by the public. 
As an instance in point, I keep a dog myself, 
and, as it happens, have just purchased the 
requisite permit at a neighboring post office, but 
the purchase was entirely optional, for in all the 
years that I have kept dogs I have never yet 
been asked to produce her Majesty’s authority. 
The inland revenue, however, includes two other 
branches, viz., stamp and property and income 
tax. Of these two the stamp duties are the more 
prolific, and at the same time more easily levied. 
The probates of wills and legacy and succession 
duties together absorb £6,600,000. This is truly 
an enormous sum, yet it is collected without the 
slightest difficulty, for no executors or inheritors 
can touch anything coming to them until they 
have first satished her Majesty’s commissioners 
at Somerset House. All things considered, how- 


. . . . . | 
ever, it is by no means an inequitable impost, 


and I dare say that the bulk of the testators 
would prefer the tax in this form to additional 
burdens while they were living. Under this 
head also the stamps on deeds realize up- 
ward of £2,000,000; upon receipts, £900,000 ; 
bill stamps and fees connected with the law 
courts, £700,000; marine insurance, £130,co0; 
patents, nearly £200,000, and a number of other 
items yield comparatively small sums. In my 
previous letter to you I made reference to the 
collection of income tax, which, there is no 
doubt, is largely evaded. Last year the income 
tax realized £10,650,000, and, in addition, land 
tax and house duty brought in £2,740,000. 
Altogether, the inland revenue last year contrib- 
uted £50,630,000 toward the national income, 
and the entire cost of collection, which, of course, 
included a considerable allowance for routine 
work, including the calculation of drawbacks 
upon goods for exportation, amounted to only 
41,858,000, or, say, 334 per cent., which cannot 
be considered in any way exorbitant. 

Turning to the customs, from which last year 
£19,184,000 was obtained, the cost of collection 
was £992,000, or fully 5 per cent.; and, com- 
bining the heads of inland revenue and customs, 
we obtain a total receipt of just upon £70,000, 000, 
collected at a cost of £2,850,000. The days 
of smuggling are practically at an end in 
this country. Occasionally people are found 
stowing a stray pound or two of tobacco in their 
portmanteaus, but the customs tariff of this 
country is now a very simple affair. Drinks, 
tobacco and a few spirituous chemicals cover the 
entire field, but they are most of them taxed 
heavily. Itis probable that the next remission 
of taxation will be made under this head. The 
remission of the coffee duty of £200,000 would 
not be much of a loss to the exchequer, and 
though tea yields not far short of twenty times 
that amount—the people of the United Kingdom 
being such large tea drinkers—the remission of 
the sixpence a pound now levied on that com- 
modity would certainly be found popular. As 
regards foreign spirits, wines and tobacco, real- 
izing last year respectively 44,400,000, £1,400,000 
and £8,700,000, there is not the slightest pros- 
pect of material diminution. A slight sop might 
be given to France or Spain if it were thought 
advisable, but nothing in the nature of any mate- 
rial remission of the drink duties is possible. I 
have now briefly summarized the leading revenue 
items of this country, and, with few exceptions, 
I think that the imperial taxation is levied as 
equitably, and certainly with a greater desire to 
benefit the working classes and to cheapen the 


' 





cost of production, as can be shown in any 
corresponding system adopted by neighboring 
nationalities. The main blots upon our system 
of taxation are local, not imperial. 





ST. LOUIS PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

St. Louis, February 15.—Lossesin this city for 
November last cost fire insurance companies a 
little over $91,000. According to a rule of 
averages, based upon a comparison of receipts 
and expenses of placing risks, the monthly 
losses in St. Louis ought to be between $45,000 
and $50,000. Statements have been published 
in eastern cities, of recent months, which failed 
to properly represent the insurance situation 
here. Fire insurance companies have for some 
time regarded St. I.ouis as a poor place in which 
to do business. Many of their comments on 
the subject are just. Their severe criticisms of 
the of fires resulting 
improvements. They will not lose by continuing 
to criticise. 

In the twelve years from 1869 to 1880, inclu- 
sive, the losses to companies from fires here 
amounted to $8,181,527.40. The worst year of 
that series was 1880; yet the first six months o 
1880 were favorable. Then came, in rapid suc- 
cession, a number of very heavy losses. They 
included flouring mills, lumber yards, stove 
foundries, furniture factories and a few large 
stocks of merchandise. Then officers of eastern 
insurance companies began to investigate our 
city’s facilities for extinguishing fires. That 
investigation has continued to this writing. 

To present an independent view of this mat- 
ter, the writer has taken the trouble to collate 
facts. In some points they differ from pre- 
viously published statements. The St. 
fire department consists of 7 officers, 207 men- 
130 horses, 20 engines, and miscellaneous equip- 
ments in accordance thereto. Its cost last munic- 
ipal year was $270,473.33, and the destruction 
of property by fire amounted to $1,796,685, with 
insurance to the extent of $1,483,190. Taxable 
property in the city is assessed at $167,336,600. 
This shows an extreme disproportion of insurance 
to property valuation. 
$1.75 on the $100. 

The fire department comprises men who are 
brave and able. It has labored against disad- 
vantages. The city front extends along the 
river bank for about nineteen miles. The ex- 
treme western limits are fully eight miles from 
the river at the foot of Chestnut street. The old 
streets of St. Louis are quite narrow, but along 
them are great wholesale houses, with immense 
stocks of goods. When engines turn out on fire 
alarm they are compelled, by grades, to ascend 
hills and to descend into valleys. Men and 
horses are often disabled or killed, and engines 
rendered unserviceable. Citizens are permitted 
to ring alarms. Perhaps ten of them will ring at 
as many corners. This demoralizes the depart- 
ment, yet should not be charged against it. 
However, the fire department is held responsible 
for the execution of the St. Louis building law. 
That law is considered a good one. It requires 
fire walls to be erected between different owners’ 
properties. Boiler rooms are demanded to be 
so protected that, ordinarily, fire cannot be com- 
municated from them so as to reach to other 
parts of the same building. Other requirements 
are that within certain limits mansard roofs, 
wooden towers, thin brick walls, wooden walls 
with a layer of brick outside, or a corrugated 
metallic sheathing would not be allowed. These 
requisitions have been violated. The writer can 
specify buildings, by number, where the derelic- 
tions have happened. 

It would require the constant service of at 
least two men of good ability to see that the 
building law should be properly enforced.. A 
wrong idea of economy has placed the responsi- 
bility of its execution upon the chief of the fire 
department. He has, seriously neglected it, yet 
nothing else could be expected, though he is an 
industrious and capable man. 

It is beyond question that presently there will 
be appointed one or more architects to whom the 
supervision of all new buildings and the correc- 
tion of the defects of old buildings will be given. 
Insurance people think they should be permitted 
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man agement 
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Louis 


The rate of city tax is 
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to dictate who should hold these important posi- 
tions. It seems likely that they will not urge 
their wishes with enough promptness to have 
them respected. 

For over eight miles westward from the Union 
depot extends a valley which is being rapidly 
occupied with factories. An 
warehouse and compress is one. 


immense cotton 

It is at least a 
mile and a half from the nearest engine house. 
Its approaches are such that an engine could not 
be brought, save by long delay, within 500 or 
more feet of it. The nearest fire plug is fully 
2,000 feet. Adjacent to the cotton warehouse a 
stove factory, intended to employ 700 to 800 men, 
is being erected. Further west in the same val- 
ley other important factories are in operation. 
They are practically without the chance of aid 
from the St. Louis fire department with its present 
facilities. City asylums and hospitals are some 
three miles from engines, and without reliable 
supplies of water to be used in case of fire. They 
have stationary engines, which would be service- 
able in the incipiency of a fire. Additional 
engines are to be purchased, new stations estab- 
lished, and the service enlarged. This has 
become imperatively necessary, and has been 
With such steps of progress, 
and a strict, or even tolerable, enforcement of 
the building law, our city will become again a 


determined upon. 


reasonably good field for fire insurance companies 
to do business in. 





THE BRITISH WORKING CLASSES. 

London, Fanuary 20.—< Mates, let us settle 
That pithy 
speech, delivered at a workmen’s trade meeting 
held in London, was loudly applauded. No 
doubt the power of the British working classes is 
very considerable, and it is certain to become 
much greater. 


what we want, and we will get it.” 


The severe sentences passed on 
persons convicted of bribery will go to decrease 
the influence of money at future parliamentary 
elections, and the working class vote will not be 
neutralized by the power of the purse. Theassim- 
ilation of the county to the borough franchise can- 
not be very long delayed, and agricultural labor 
and artisan labor will form aclose political union. 
The labor vote will net be absolutely supreme, 
but it will be powerful enough to command and 
insure the support of either of the great political 
parties. It is, therefore, worth while to consider 
some of the present trade and social theories and 
schemes of the British working classes. 

The doctrine that the rate of wages should be 
regulated by the proportion of the supply of labor 
to the demand for labor is now repudiated by 
workmen. They admit that when the demand 
for labor is great it is easier for the workman 
to obtain good wages, and that when the supply 
is redundant the employers are able to get labor 
at reduced and low wages; but they say that 
wages ought to be regulated by the condition of 
the trade; that the workman has a right to a 
share of the profits, and that the alleged moral 
right ought to be made a legal right. What they 
actually ask for as regards labor is that, instead 
of contract, there shall be séatvs. 
is to be a de facto partner, though he does not 
provide capital, and will not share in losses 
except to the extent that if there are no profits he 
will not receive any profit wages. The rate of 
wages is still to be a matter of contract; the em- 
ployer is to buy labor as cheaply as he can, and 
the workman is to sell his labor at the highest 
obtainable price. But the workman is also to 
share in the net profits, a percentage to be al- 
lowed for the capital invested, and a sum as 
The net profits are to 
be divided into two portions—one to belong to 
the employer and the other to the workmen. 
This scheme, which has not been very definitely 
set forth, is not unanimously approved. The 
scheme that at present finds most favor with 
workmen is a periodical adjustment of the rate of 
wages by a board of arbitration, the wages to be 
raised if the trade is more prosperous and de- 
creased if the trade has become less profitable, 
but the wages not to be reduced below an agreed 
minimum. There is not much novelty perhaps 
in these theories and plans, but it is note- 
worthy that British workmen now entertain the 
idea that Parliament should legalize the assumed 


The workman 


salary for the employer. 
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right of the workman to share in the employer’s 
profits. The question is not yet and never may 
be within the region of practical politics ; but itis 
significant that the British workmen are im- 
pressed by views and theories of a decidedly 
socialistic character. It seems to be forgotten 
that, though Parliament might impose a burden 
on capital employed in the United Kingdom, it 
could not prevent capital leaving the country in 
search of more profitable employment. 

It is supposed that next session imprisonment 
for debt will be entirely abolished. It has be- 
come an anomaly, as well as a grievance, for 
practically there is now no imprisonment except 
But this will not quite satisfy 
the working classes. They might still be ham- 
pered by debt, and any little property, such as 
furniture, would Why 
should not the bankruptcy law be made available 
for the relief of the insolvent who owes thirty or 
forty pounds as well as for the relief of those 


for small debts. 


be liable to seizure. 


who owe hundreds or thousands? The shop- 
keepers who have hitherto opposed any such 
measures now approve of them. The destruc- 
tion of the small-credit system would compel all 
the small shopkeepers to adopt the ready-money 
system, and then they would have a somewhat 
better chance of surviving the competition of the 
codperative stores and the large proprietary con- 
cerns which can afford to sell for a less percent- 
age of profit because they sell for cash and do 
not have to wait for their money, and do not 
incur any bad debts. The amount of credit ob- 
tainable by the workingman is very limited, and 
he has to pay very dearly for it, and, therefore, 
any measures that involve the destruction of the 
small-credit system will be a distinct benefit to 
him. 

It is notable how little interest the working 
classes manifest in the ‘‘ local option”? scheme, 
and in other proposals for closing public houses. 
That does not prove conversion to teetotalism. 
The excise returns show that the exertions of the 
total abstainers have not diminished the con- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks. Then, why do 
men who are the voluntary customers of the pub- 
licans manifest indifference to the movement for 
closing public houses ?” Some of them may think 
that the movement will fail, and that it is not 
worth while to oppose it. But there is another 
reason. Cheap clubs have been and are still 
established, and they are substitutes for the pub- 
lic house. The cost of membership is trifling, in 
some instances not more than 4s. or 5s. per 
annum. Drink can be obtained at hours when 
the public houses are closed. The price of the 
liquors is rather less than at the public house, after 
allowing a percentage on the cost price to cover 
the club expenses. There is no police super- 
vision. Such a club, if conducted on the mutual 
system, and if care is taken that only members 
are served, is as lawful and as free from police 
interference as the Reform or the Carlton. There 
is some talk about dealing with such clubs by 
making them subject to a licensing law, and, 
But 


what is done unto one club must be done unto 


consequently, subject to police inspection, 


all clubs; and, as all members of Parliament are 
club men, such a measure would not be passed. 
Besides, the club liberty could not be interfered 
with in any degree without interfering with the 
fundamental right of private association for private 
objects, and that limitation of liberty would not 
be tolerated. It would be almost as easy for 
Parliament to pass a measure for restricting and 
regulating the hospitality in private houses. 
Whether the shutting up of public houses and 
the substitution of these cheap clubs would be 
beneficial, is certainly doubtful. There would 
not be less drinking at places where the liquor is 
rather cheaper and obtainable at all hours. Also, 
it is said that at some of these clubs there is bet- 
ting, card playing and other games which are 
not allowed at the public house. However, 
workmen seem pleased with the club system, 
and some look forward to there being a club in 
every street, and also a club union, so that a 
club man will be able to obtain club accommoda- 
tion at any part of the town. 

There is a “ fair rent ” scheme now in the stage 
of preliminary discussion, and which, in a few 
months, will probably be considerably developed. 


and comprehensive. 
measure making it compulsory for local authori- 
ties to provide ample and suitable dwellings for 
workmen, the dwellings to be let at fair rents. 
Also, the owners of tenements let out to workmen 
are to be compelled to accept a fair rent. 





It is undeniable that the abodes of workmen are, 
as a rule, very bad or very dear, or both bad and 
dear; nor can it be denied that uncomfortable, 
unhealthy and inadequate dwelling accommoda- 
tion is a great hardship and a serious evil. 
efforts of Parliament to improve the dwellings of 
citizens have signally failed. The Peabody Fund 
has not effected much in the way of improve- 
ment, and many workmen object to what they 
call ‘* barrack’? abodes, and they also complain 
that the rents for rooms in the Peabody buildings 
are too high. The ‘‘ fair rent ” scheme is definite 


The 


Parliament is to pass a 
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SPECULATION AND ITS EFFECT. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
Sir.—We are accustomed to an accuracy of 


statement in BRADSTREET’S, and a correctness 
of reasoning from the facts stated, which favor- 
ably contrasts with the slipshod style of the 


average newspaper, and it was, therefore, with 
some surprise that I observed in it lately a 
leaning to the delusive idea that the break up of 


a system of popular speculation involves no more 


losses than would be represented by the shifting 
of money consequent on the play of a group of 
gamblers around a table. This, indeed, is the 
favorite analogy. When a great crash takes 
place in the speculative markets of the country, 
the customary remark is that it matters nothing; 
the same amount of money remains; it is only a 
different distribution of it among the gamblers. 
This popular fallacy is repeated on every occasion, 
though experience over and over again demon- 
strates its incorrectness. 

In the first place, the distribution consequent 
on the play would matter a very great deal, even 
with a group of gamblers at a table, if one of 
these were, say, a large manufacturer, and should 
lose so heavily as to cause his bankruptcy and 
the break up of his business as a consequence. 
But where the gambling, as we have seen it 
lately and see it now, is carried on in stocks, 
grain and cotton, by hundreds and thousands of 
persons scattered all over the country, engaged 
in every branch of industry, then the idea that a 
great crash, with its attendant losses in this specu- 
lation, is of little account, because it only involves 
a different distribution of the money becomes 
ludicrously false. It is as ifa man were to tell 
the owner of a house which had been shaken 
into ruin by an earthquake, that it really mattered 
nothing, as he had all the material he ever had in 
it, and was no worse off than before, the distribu- 
tion only being somewhat different. The argu- 
ment that nothing is lost by a change of distri- 
bution completely ignores the great truth that 
the creation of wealth is in the distribution of 
material. Man can create nothing. He can 
only change the distribution of things created. 
Now, as to the change in the distribution of money 
consequent on a great financial crash, or a fall 
in the grain and cotton markets, we are brought 
face to face with the fact that a large portion of 
wealth has actually been destroyed by it—that is, 
the amount of labor expended in producing the 
former distribution of the money is lost. When 
this distribution is violently overthrown, the 
effect is much the same as the earthquake shock 
on the house; the labor devoted to the placing 
of the materials in position—in other words, their 
distribution—has been destroyed. The analogy 
is not absolutely correct, but it is near enough. 
It is not a small thing that men have labored for 
years and years to lay up a little reserve, and 
that this has been suddenly swept away. Sup- 
pose a man has raised money to speculate by 
mortgaging his property, and this money is swept 
away; he is left in a crippled condition financially. 
Suppose, being in active business, he has raised 
money on notes, and this is all lost. Here he 
drags down himself and others, too. In the recent 
grain and cotton speculation, and the heavy fall 


doings to the Secretary of the Interior on or 
before November 1 of each year. Whenever ai 
investigation is made on any complaint, a specia 
report of such investigation and the findings 
the board thereon shall also be made and 

warded to the parties making the complaint; 
and whenever it shall appear that any railroe 
corporation, or other organization or person 
engaged in commerce between the states has vio- 
lated or failed to perform his or its duties, or th 
any change is nececsary or expedient in the mai 
ner in which said commerce is carried on by said 
common carriers in order to promote the public 
interests, the said commissioners shall give pu b- 
lic notice thereof to all parties concerned, and 
shall include such notice in their next annu 
report, together with specific recommendations 
legislation necessary to make the same effective. 


of speculative prices, the amount of wealth lost 
irrevocably by the quick and disastrous declines, 
sweeping away the results of years of labor in 
effecting that very distribution of money so vio- 
lently overthrown, is beyond calculation. The 
part that distribution plays in producing the 
entire sum of wealth in a community is consist- 
ently ignored in the common assertion that the 
country is none the poorer by these disastrous 
speculations. It might have been said in 1873, 
when the New York stock market was convulsed 
with panic, that it mattered nothing except to the 
Wall street gamblers. Indeed, that was, in the 
first days of the convulsion, the common talk. 
The country, however, soon learned that it 
mattered a vast deal to everyone, and the tran- 
scendent importance of the mere distribution of 
money among the community made itself pain- 










































Mr. Adams said that the commissioners s' 
be, one a person possessing a thorough | 
ledge of constitutional and other law, and q 
fied to draft most difficult statutes; anoth 





fully apparent in the subsequent years of national 
poverty and depression. It was not until we 
had had three years of continuously increasing 
crops that prosperity came back to us, and the 
losses were repaired. Ce 


New Vork, February 28, 1881. 





RAILROAD REGULATION. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., made a 
speech before the Merchants’ Club of Boston on 
Saturday evening, on the subject of railroad reg- 
ulation. Describing what is needed in this way, 
he quoted Robert Stephenson, the son of the 
man who made railroads possible, and who said 
as long ago as 1856: 

What we want is a tribunal upon these sub- 
jects, competent to judge and willing to devote 
its attention to railway subjects only. We do 
not impute to Parliament that it is dishonest, but 
we impute that it is incompetent. Neither its 
practical experience, nor its time, nor its system 
of procedure, is adapted for railway legisla- 
tion. What we ask is knowledge. ‘‘ Give us,” 
we say, ‘a tribunal competent to form a sound 
opinion. Commit to that tribunal, with any 
restrictions you think necessary, the whole of the 
great questions appertaining to our system. Let 
it protect private interests apart from railways ; 
delegate to it the power of enforcing such regula- 
tions and restrictions as may be thought needful 
to secure the rights of private persons or of the 
public; devolve on it the duty of consolidating, 
if possible, the railway laws, and of making such 
amendments therein as the public interests and 
the property now depending on the system may 
require; give it full delegated power over us in 
any way you please; all we ask is that it shall be 
a tribunal that is impartial and that is thoroughly 
informed ; and, if impartiality and intelligence are 
secured, we do not fear for the result.” 


Mr. Adams then read a draft of a bill which he 
had prepared aftera good many years of thought, 
and which is based’ on Robert Stephenson’s re- 
commendation of twenty-five years ago. It is as 
follows : 


SecTIoN 1. A Board of Commissioners of Inter- 
State Commerce is hereby established as a Bureau 
of the Interior Department, to consist of three 
commissioners, who shall be appointed by the 
President as soon as may be after the passage of 
this act. Said commissioners shall receive a 
salary of $10,000 a year each, and shall hold their 
officé for five years from the first day of suc- 
ceeding the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. Said board shall exercise a supervision 
over that portion of the business of all railroads 
which pass from one state or territory into or 
through one or more states or territories, or 
to or from any foreign country; but such super- 
vision shall be limited to questions of commerce 
between the states, and the methods of operating 
their roads by railroad corporations as affecting 
said commerce. . 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of said board to 
investigate all complaints which may be forwarded 
to it of discrimination in the charges made for its 
services, or method of rendering its services, as 
a common carrier in commerce between the 
states, by any railroad corporation ; and, if such 
charges are approved and forwarded by any in- 
corporated board of trade or chamber of com- 
merce, or any state or city government, the 
investigation, if so desired by the parties forward- 
ing the complaint upon which it is founded, shall 
be made on the spot where such cause of com- 
plaint originated, or wherever else it may be 
found most convenient. Said Board of Commis- 
sioners, in any investigation conducted by them, 
shall have power to summon witnesses and to 
direct the production of books, papers and con- 
tracts relating to any subject matter of complaint. 

Src. 4. Said board shall in all ways endeavor 
to procure the data necessary to the gradual 
enactment of an intelligent system of national 
legislation regulating interstate railroad com- 
merce, and shall make an annual report.of their 















































































trained railroad man, and a third ‘‘a speci: 
of a peculiar kind which is wanted now—on« 
trained to trace cause and éffect, to handle s 
tics, to be sure that the remedy proposed 
reach the evil complained of.” As such per 
he named Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of Mic 
gan; Robert Harris, general manager of — 
Erie Railroad, and Francis A. Walker. 
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A BRITISH OPINION OF MR. SWANK 
TRON REPORT. a ae 
The Pall Mall Gazette of late date contained 

the following: ‘*The first of the final publ 
tions of the tenth census of the United States hi 
appeared, says BRADSTREET’S, in the comple’ 
report of Mr. James Swank on the iron and steel 
industries. Mr. Swank is well known both in 
America and here, not only as the able and 
indefatigable secretary of the Ancien 
and Steel Association, but likewise as a ‘no 
surrender,’ out-and-out protectionist. I 
therefore, to be anticipated that in his re 
things American will be lauded to the utter- 
most; and, from the extracts quoted, we judge 
that Mr. Swank has not belied his reputa- 
tion. One of his greatest points is that, although 
the United States must as yet rest content with 
the second place as an iron-producing coun 
they are the largest consumers. The people 
the United States are the largest per capita con- 
sumers of iron and steel in the world, and of all 
nations they are the largest aggregate consume! 
of iron products. While Great Britain m 
more iron than the United States, she ex 
quite half of all she makes. She exports 
than one-half of her steel product, and this 
making but little more than the United | 
Just so. That, in our view, is a most ex 
relative position to occupy. Long may 
United States continue able to consume ire 
steel, and long may they remain unable to e 
it. That is our business, and we cannot be | 
much obliged to them for leaving it to us. 
the actual production of iron in the world, WV 
Swank gives a few facts that are of much mc 
interest than his loud and rather monotonc 
iteration of the startling phenomenon that ¢ 
the American people, ‘are the foremost o 
nations in the use of iron and steel.’ From 
figures it appears that the total production o 
iron in the world in 1880 was 17,688,596 tons 
Of this total Great Britain is credited wit 
7,749,233 tons, the United States with 3,835, 19} 
tons, Germany with 2,397,818 tons, and France 
with 1,705,249 tons, no other country ¢ 
Belgium having made more than 500,000 toi 
Of steel, the two principal makers are Gre 
Britain, which produced 1,415,382 tons, and tl 
United States, whose total make was 1,24 
tons. The United States production of Bess 
steel was rather larger than ours in 1880, 
many made 776,500 tons of all kinds in 1 
and France 378,445 tons. No other country 
except Russia made as much as 200,000 ton: 
These figures make it obvious that the capacitie 
of the United States must be prodigious ; and w 
have not the least doubt that, had their state mei 
the wisdom to unfetter the iron and 
industries of the country, we should find the irc 
and steel makers of Pennsylvania most. : 
dable competitors. At present the industry, 
as itis, has the strength of a hothouse pl 
nothing more.” . 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 
manufacturer of carpets infringed upon the 
esigns of other makers, and he was sued for 
an injunction and for an account for profits. He 


fore, was the amount of damages, On January 
p , Judge McKennan, in awarding the damages, 
id: The master has not decided the question 
) f damages properly. He has found nominal dam- 
°s only i in favor of the complainants, slough 





eid by them might, to some extent at least, 
legally measured. In this category is the evi- 
of the number of pieces and yards of the 


introduction upon the market, the cost per 
rd of their manufacture, and the prices at which 
' were sold in the market, the number of 


by the respondent in the following season, 
the very large decline in the complainants’ 
sales during this period. It furnishes the means 
f accurate computation of the complainants’ 
fits, and of the extent to which the market 
as occupied by the respondent. All that is 
for presuinption is that the infringing carpets 
placed in the market the complainants’ carpets, 
nd hence that the profits which would have 
secured to them upon the quantity of carpets 
upon the market is the measure of their 
mages. 





When the drawer of a bill of exchange changes 
re residence, and the holder is ignorant of the 
fact, notice of dishonor is sufficient when it is 
addressed and sent to him at the post office at 
which he received his mail when the bill was 
drawn ; and if he received his mail at several 
post offices the notice of the protest may be sent 
any of them, in the opinion of the Kentucky 
rt of Appeals, in Menzies vs. Farmers’ Bank 


Kentucky, decided in January. 


_A policy of fire insurance provided: 1, that the 
application should be considered a part of the 
ontract and a warranty by the assured; 2, that 


itten application or otherwise, should have the 
effect of rendering the policy void. In this case. 
am vs. Firemen’s Insurance Company, in 
eply to an inquiry as to the ownership of the 
property, a hotel, it was stated in the application 
be in A, the widow of B, and that she would 
eep a “first class hotel” upon the premises ; 
hilst, in fact, A was not an adult even, but a 
little girl three years old, the daughter of B, and 
the widow did not keep the hotel. The company 
defeated the action in the trial court, because of 
he misrepresentation as to the ownership, the 
ourt dismissing the complaint, and on the appeal 
y the plaintiff, on the ground that the question 
of the risk should have been submitted to the 
jury, the New York Court of Appeals, on 
ovember 22, affirmed the judgment. Judge 
‘Miller, in the opinion, said: The inquiry made 
as to the ownership of the property to be insured 
evinces that it was material, and it is evident 
at it was important to the underwriter, to 
ow the person who owned the property, and 
‘ho was to keep the hotel and conduct the busi- 
ness; whether it was one well known or other- 
se, an adult who would be likely to exercise 
proper care over it or an infant who would be 
able to do so, and who, as the evidence shows 
in this case, had no general guardian to protect 
er rights. The insurer has the right to know to 
hat extent the insured has the ability to protect 
r an interest in protecting against the perils 
sured against. And in a case like this, where 
specific inquiry is made, the question of the 
teriality of the statement in respect to the risk 
settled by the parties as a matter of contract, 
nd the court, not the jury, will determine the 
uestion of the validity of the contract, as was 
e here. 





and some other persons owned the stock of 
corporation, except a small number of its 
ares, which proposed to citizens of Sandusky, 


* 
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Ohio, to build and run a rolling mill in Sandusky 
if they would donate the necessary land and lend 
the corporation $150,000 upon the security of a 
mortgage, with bonds, which were guaranteed by 
A. and the stockholders acting with him. This 
money was to be used in the construction of the 
works. The land was given and the money lent, 
for which the bonds and mortgages were exe- 
cuted and delivered. A failed, made an assign- 
ment, and died before the maturity of the bonds. 
The stockholders applied to be admitted as cred- 
itors in the distribution of the estate of A, but 
the other creditors objected that A was a mere 
surety, and that his death extinguished his lia- 
bility. In this case, Richardson vs. Draper, the 
New York Court of Appeals, on January 17, 
decided that the estate of A was liable. Judge 
Earl, in the opinion, said: It has been a rule in 
equity that, where the deceased obligor was a 
mere surety, his estate, in case of his death, is 
discharged from liability. But in this case the 
purpose of the enterprise guaranteed was to yield 
profits to the shareholders of the corporation, 
and in guaranteeing .the bonds the obligors did 
not act as mere sureties, but were seeking a per- 
sonal benefit, and, therefore, the estate of A was 
liable, after his death, on the guaranty. 


A note and mortgage were owned by a bank at 
Detroit, Mich., and it was extended at Detroit 
by agreement between the maker and the bank; 
new notes, to be satisfactorily indorsed, were to 
be given, and they were to carry 10 per cent. 
interest. The mortgageor returned to Buffalo to 
get the notes indorsed, and the bank sent its 
agent with the note and mortgage to Buffalo, and 
received at that place new notes bearing 7 per 
cent. interest from the mortgageor, who paid the 
difference in the interest, 3 per cent., in cash. 
The notes were made and indorsed in Buffalo. 
In an action against an accommodation indorser 
of the note, Western Transportation Company of 
Michigan vs. Kilderhouse, the defendant set up 
the defence of usury, under the New York 
statutes, to avoid the debt, principal and interest. 
The New York Court of Appeals, on January 17, 
decided against this defence. Judge Danforth, 
in the opinion, said: The defence of usury 
under the laws of New York was not available ; 
the contract for the extension of time was made 
in Michigan, and was governed by the laws of 
that state. 





Though an instrument in writing be called a 
lease of personal property, if it sets out the 
whole value of the property as the rent to be 
paid for it, and upon the payment of this rent in 
installments the goods shall be property of the 
lessor, the contract shown by the writing is a 
conditional sale; for the courts will construe any 
contract to be that which in fact it is, and will 
not be controlled by the designation given to it 
by the parties, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
Roberts, decided in November. 


in Hine vs. 


Wool was stored in a railway warehouse, and 
it was destroyed by the burning of the store. 
The owners sued the company for the value of 
the wool as damages, on the ground that the fire 
resulted from the negligence of the employés of 
the corporation, and judgment was rendered in 
his favor. The defendant appealed, Wilson vs. 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, and the 
Supreme Court of California, on December 30, 
affirmed the judgment. Judge McKee, in the 
opinion, said: An apparent case of negligence 
is made out against a warehouseman when he 
refuses to deliver property stored with him, upon 
proof of a demand for the goods, and his refusal 
to deliver them. But if it appears that the prop- 
erty, when demanded, was consumed by fire, the 
burden of proof is then on the owner to show 
that the fire was the result of the negligence of 
the warehouseman. It is incumbent on the 
owner to prove that the warehouseman had, by 
some act or omission, violated some duty by 
reason of which the fire originated; or that some 
negligence or want of care, such as a prudent 
man would take under similar circumstances of 
his own property, caused or permitted, or con- 
tributed to cause or permit, the fire by which the 
property was destroyed, 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Bankers’ Magazine estimates that the cotton crop of 
1881 was sold through speculative purchases one hundred and 
seventy-two times, wheat crop ten times, and corn four times. 
It is added that speculative trading in cotton amounted to 
$1,729,000,000, in wheat to §$600,000,000, and in corn to 
$133,000,000 





The Mining and Engineering Y¥ournal says that crushed 
coke is becoming a favorite household fuel in the west, and that 
it is manufactured on a large scale in the vicinity of Latrobe, 
Pa., where the works cannot keep pace with the demand. It is 
suggested that such gas works as find it difficult to get rid 
of their coke to best advantage should enlarge their market by 
paying more attention to its preparation in a similar way. 


The International Fisheries Exhibition, to be held in Edin- 
burgh next month, will include exhibits of fish, fishing boats and 
tackle, fish-breeding passes, stairs and ladders to assist fish in 
their ascent of rivers, canned and pickled fish, salt and smoked 
fish, fish manures, the literature of fishing, the pollution and 
cleansing of rivers, aquatic flora and fauna, and all products of 
the sea, The time for receiving the exhibits is from March 27 
to April 4, and there will be medals and prizes. 


The Chicago Times places the total expense of the Govern- 
ment Department of Agriculture at about $50,000. It is divided 
as follows: Pay of the commissioner, $4,000; chief clerk, chem- 
ist, entomologist, statistician and superintendent of experi- 
mental garden, $2,000 each ; microscopist, botanist, disbursing 
clerk, superintendent of seed room and librarian, $1,800 each; 
assistant chemist, $1,600; engineer, $1,400; assistant superin- 
tendent experimental garden, assistant superintendent of seed 
room and superintendent of seed bags, $1,200 each; two 
museum attendants, $1,000 each ; and a carpenter, $960; total 
salaries, $32,500. 





In an article on the cattle interests of the country, published 
in BRADSTREET’S some months since, particular attention was 
called to the laxity of inspection at New York. It appears that 
the Queens county dairymen have become interested in the 
matter. At a recent meeting they declared that, if the law pro- 
hibiting inoculation were abolished, they would have no trouble 
in preventing the spread of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle, and 
the inspectors came in for warm condemnation, It was stated 
that the disease was prevalent in Brooklyn, and was allowed to 
continue through the inefficiency of the inspector, who was 
ignorant of his duties. It was also stated that cattle con- 
demned and killed on account of the disease were frequently 
sold by the inspector to butchers who marketed the flesh. 


The Glasgow //erald states that during 1881 general trade in 
Russia materially revived, owing to the improved harvests. In 
the preceding year the short harvest had a very depress- 
ing effect. On December 31 last the Russian Bank for 
foreign trade showed total assets of a little over $39,000,000, 
against only $16,250,000 at the close of 1880. This was partly 
due, however, to the addition of $8,125,000 new capital. The 
London branch of the Russian Bank showed $7,364,500 assets 
on December 31, 1881, against $5,525,000 one year before. The 
bank has increased its advances on securities $3,900,000, and the 
amount due from correspondents has been augmented $7,475,000 
Gratifying growth has also been shown by the International 
Commercial Bank of Russia, whose total assets have increased 
from $23,483,000 to $34,220,550 during 1881, The deposits, mean- 
while, have augmented nearly $2,600,000. 


The exports of petroleum and petroleum products from the 
principal and other customs districts of the United States during 
January, 1882, and during the seven months ended the same, as 
compared with similar exports during the corresponding periods 
of the preceding year, were as follows: 



















Gallons. Value. 
BOSON g saeasis as usiapia* aiejcmrsnleser asa istinw 73586 $04,723 
New York... 22,615,510 2,071,156 
Philadelphia. 5,875,994 497,0 
Baltimore...-...- 852,359 59,72 
San Francisco..... 33,650 394 
All other districts 197,855 28,052 
Total for January; 2882-2 7.2.00... 30,148,954 $2,759,087 


The total for January, 1881, was 18,458,954 gallons, valued at 
$2,066,227 ; the total for seven months ended January 31, 1882, 
was 344,919,691 gallons, valued at $31,772,690; the total for 
seven months ended January 31, 1881, was 216,339,409 gallons, 
valued at $22,839,336. 


The Shoe and Leather Reporter, in speaking of the imitations 
of American machinery and goods made abroad, principally in 
Europe, says that this is done as regards machinery from models 
or patterns made from genuine castings, as instances have been 
noticed where the name of the American maker has been repro- 
duced on the spurious article. It has been suggested that our 
consuls devote a portion of their spare time to exposing these 
frauds and advertising the real goods, even to the extent, at the 
principal points, of keeping American manufactures on exhi- 
bition. In Mexico and elsewhere the German and Engllsh con- 
suls are virtually commercial agents, and extend their respective 
national trade in a way that could not well be accomplished 
otherwise. Our salaried consuls are forbidden to have anything 
to do with private business in this manner, the purpose being to 
prevent unfairness, but the Shoe and Leather Reporter thinks 
that it may be questioned whether, under proper restrictions, 
they might not quadruple their usefulness to the American 
people in advancing their trade interests in some other way 
except on paper. 





Foreign exchanges note that river navigation in Germany is 
seriously competing with the railways. The directors of the 
latter are, therefore, deeply interested in the subject of tariffs, 
It is pointed out that the German-Austrian traffic has suffered 
through the raising of the rates in 1880, The goods traffic on 
these lines has declined from 194,323 tons in 1880 to 136,973 tons 
in 1881. On the other hand, there is a great increase in the 
traffic via Trieste and Fiuime, as well as on the waterway of the 
Elbe, Rhine; and Danube via Tetschev, Gustavsburg and 
Regensburg, the latter of which is still in its infancy, As an 
instance, it may be cited that the increase in the traffic in the 
harbor of Gustavsburg, near Mayence, was from 547,000 cwts. 
in 1880 to 910,000 cwts, in 1881. All that is to be done to divert 
the traffic back to its old channel is not, as one would expect, a 
general reduction of the rates, but simply a lowering of the 
tariff on some special articles, such as petroleum, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, lard, etc., if sent from the north German ports to 
Regensburg, to be forwarded thence on the Danube beyond the 
customs frontier, 





English exchanges, in reviewing the outcome of the trade 
with China during 1881, decide that it has been very favorable. 
While not specially profitable, encouragement is obtained from 
the statement that no severe losses have been sustained. In 
Shanghai, property has greatly increased in value, which has 
been induced partly by speculatively inclined mandarins, though 
not a little by the increase of population and the requirements 
of trade. Two incorporated companies have been started dur- 
ing the year, and, in general, most local enterprises have been 
successful, But little is known of or done in Corea. Some 
Japanese are there, who do a little trading. 


The British consul at Buenos Ayres, in a communication to 
his government, calls attention to the competition which British 
goods are meeting in that market, in which British traders, as 
he says, “‘are getting the worst of it.’ In the supply of steel 
fencing wire, which has become one of the most important 
articles of import into the Argentine Republic from Britain, they 
are gradually being superseded by French and Belgian houses, 
who are said to excel in cheapness and superiority. ‘The impor- 
tation of much inferior wire from England at various times, 
which caused distrust of English manufaeture, is the chief 
cause of those productions not being so largely taken as formerly, 
Then the United States, it is added, have complete monopoly 
of the supply of agricultural implements ; and in railway and 
street cars they also hold the market. The British consul feels 
assured that if British makers of these goods would study light- 
ness and cheapness they would find a growing mart for their 
products in the Argentine Republic. 





The London Labour News of February 15 reports that the 
British labor market had entered on a few important changes. 
A conference of employers and employed in the coal trade was 
to be arranged in London, The iron and steel trades at the 
leading centres were well engaged, and at Sheffield, Barrow-in- 
Furness and Middlesbrough there was special activity. At 
Wolverhampton most of the works were well under contract. 
At Birmingham the hardware branches showed some dullness, 
but the miscellaneous trades of the town were generally well 
employed. In North Wales the slate industry had improved ; 
and in South Wales the local industries remain fairly busy. In 
Lancashire the cotton operatives had not yet succeeded in 
securing an advance in wages. At Kidderminster the rug trade 
was decidedly better. Brickmakers around Leicester were spe- 
cially busy, but reports from the various builders’ associations 
did not show any great activity in the building trade generally. 
Manufacturers of railway materials were busy, and a large 
number of new lines and extensions were to go before the 
House. 


The Boston ¥ournal gives editorial space to the mention of 
an international colonial and general export trade exhibition, 
to be opened at Amsterdam in May, 1883. It will be under the 
patronage of the King of the Netherlands and the government 
of that country, and will remain open at least five months. It 
will be divided into five departments devoted respectively to a 
colonial exhibition ; a general export exhibition ; a retrospective 
exhibition of fine arts and arts as applied to industry; special 
exhibitions, and scientific lectures and meetings. Other 
countries are to be invited to co-opgrate in the exhibition, the 
special importance of which will be its effect in stimulating and 
developing commerce with'the colonial possessions of the various 
powers. It is probable that American producers and manu- 
facturers will be invited through official channels to contribute 
to the exhibi ion. Tothe end that an interest in the enterprise 
may be created in this country, a large number of American 
firms have been addressed, calling their attention to the advan- 
tages which may be secured by participation in the exhibition. 


A bill has been introduced into the Senate in relation to the 
Cherokee land salt springs in the Indian Territory, authorizing 
the tribe to lease three of the springs and adjacent lands for a 
term of years, with right of ingress and egress of the terri- 
tory, and other facilities, in order to develop the salt industry 
there. But the no less gratifying than unusual feature of the 
bill is that it provides that the lease must yield at least $1 per 
ton to the Indians, to go to the educational fund, and that the 
lease shall become null and void on the violation of the condi- 
tions. The usual custom, upon discovering that Indians have 
anything of value in the lands reserved to them, is for the intel- 
ligent paleface to drive them out and appropriate by right of 
conquest. Here we have a marked example of comparative 
fairness in dealing with the Indian, It is to be hoped that the 
bill will pass. There are other examples of fair dealing with 
Indians in the territory as well. The Osage Coal and Miring 
Company have extensive mines at Macallister, where a superior 
quality of bituminous coal is mined in quantity sufficient to go 
far toward supplying the general and railway demand of 
northern Texas, southern Kansas and western Missouri. The 
miners employed live in the territory, and a per capita tax is 
paid to the Indians for permitting the presence of so many white 
men. The revenue to the tribes from this company, from others 
further south in the territory, and prospectively from the salt 
industry, stand in bold contrast to the methods of Payne ef al. 
in obtaining what they want of others’ lands. 





An advance agricultural report of Ireland for 1881 has been 
published abroad. It shows that, while the total acreage was 
below the average, the total yield was above the average, par- 
ticularly in wheat, oats and potatoes. This points to two 
comparatively good harvests for Ireland in succession, The 
figures for the various crops are given thus: 





Acreage. Production, cwts. 
1880, 1881. 1880. 1881, 
eat ve scoters 148,708 153,794 2,227,717 2,297,131 
Oats ...sc0ces- 1,381,928 1,393:312 19,558,470 19, Hee ge 07 
Barleys. sass. 218,016 210,093 3,444,442 gne 
Bere and Rye. 7,668 8, 8,225 
Tons. Tons 
Potatoes ...... mys 855,203 2,935,859 3,433, 59; 
Turnips....... 302,695 295,212 4,339,683 3,520,94 
Mangel-wurzel 
and Beet-root 41,515 44,838 604,421 601,792 
lax sie develo aty 157, 147,145 25,532 28,332 
Hay ...--se+ee 1,909,825 2,001,029 3;795,003 3,989,834 


The increase in wheat acreage in 1881 was, therefore, 5,086 
acres ; in oats, 11,384 acres, and in barley the decrease was 7,923 
acres, Potatoes increased by 34,642 acres, and turnips decreased 
by 7,483 acres. In other crops, flax decreased by 10,395 acres, 
and hay by 92,204acres, But, compared with the average acreage 
for the ten years 1871-80, there is a decease in 1881 of 13,959 
acres under wheat, of 90,983 acres under oats, and of 17,763 acres 
under barley, of 45,769 acres under potatoes, and of 36,225 acres 
under turnips; while there is an increase of 20,171 acres under 
flax, of 2,638 acres under mangel-wurzel, and of 111,544 acres 
under hay. 
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i i THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
FINA NCIA Ls but. Lackawanna yielded but slightly, and, WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 
besides, the market generally had an im- Mar. 3. Mar. to. 
S ]- | Alton & Terre Haute 30 23% 
= ave proved tone that day. Yesterday they co Alton & Teme Haute pret seg on 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. lected all their forces, and the stock was Boston Awr Line Piel -evsenena-ssnereeores aS 4 60 
. . x 0 (9) eee - . 
It is said that when the sudden coup in Lake | sold all day long. In the last two hours it gave Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland Ba Ae aN 
: anada Southern .......00.eee cere eee e rennet ff 
Shore was made last week whereby the down- | way; its supporters could hold out no longer. Central Pacific. Spee ee bot4 2 
. . . . i . Loui at v* 2 
ward course of the market was checked, a certain | From 123 it was driven down to 120, which was OT eee, ts 6, 2 
: . : ce & BOs csc u ctioneigtass re 21 20 
large operator, whose interests were on the bear | thought to be an extraordinarily low price ; but, Chseses - Ohio oe a4 29% 
side, remarked: ‘‘I have had some experience | soon after it reached 120, another sharp fire of aaiar. Sra ee — — : ey 79% 
in bulling stocks in my life, and I think I know | sales drove it down rapidly to 1185g, and the See Ni ruoten Eke: a fs 
it is > ce Shor s hi ack is s < x Chicago & Alton: 7222. eters 130 127% 
what it is. Let them put Lake Shore ny as high pers of this strong goa ayaa edie’ Chicago & Northwest eon 1 1 
as ike; i i se | At the same time, Jerse ‘entral was rattled icago orthwest pref...... 142% = 13834 
as they like; the higher they put it UPs the worse ae y : Chicas, Milwaukee & St. Paul... nro 108 
it will be for them.’’ However this may have | down from 90% to 865, and Reading from 57% Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul pref. ~ 19/4 
. . . . cago, OC slan aciic... 
been, it is certain by the events of this week | to 55. Delaware & Hudson was let alone. In | Cleveland & Pittsburg....... aS eee % ie 
. : +4: a Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 124% 118% 
that the movement was futile if permanent | addition to the coal stocks, the wretched Louis- | Delaware & Hudson Canal....... 197 105 
effects were expected from it;.and, what is still | ville & Nashville, which has been buffeted about BS ee Geacn eee ors 30% 
worse, the influence of the Vanderbilt stocks— | the market for some weeks past like a foot-ball, pee aay peor ae nin be #2 2. 
certainly of Lake Shore—has been destroyed. | was kicked down about 6 per cent., having made Houston & Texaseceors ee e, 4d 
is Ss x i i ‘ {llinois'Centralsi iis... cvesas Ne sepeenaec ene 133 
So long as this stock stood up and against all | an advance of this amount some days ago fee one Wits so 33 aC 
assaults, yielding only slightly and slowly, The decline of prices has not been brought Keokuk & Des Moinesi.ctvs.ccceventuve neg LF hae ote 
apparently sustained by its intrinsic merits and | about by stringency in the loan market. On no Lake Erie & Western. 5 eon x ae) 
F 5 ouisville ashville 
the confidence of investors, the sustaining in- | day this week have rates for loans been above 6 | Louisville, New Albany & Chicago............ “Poa 
. Missouri Pacihic..2 6. c.ce2 sews «sce sp cise ones 9538 90% 
fluence on the rest of the market was very great. | per cent., and for the latter part of it they have | Manhattan Railroad...........0000ee00eereeee 35 46 
If the men who manipulated the deal in it had | generally ruled below that figure. The Secretary Meee malate ee ¥ : 
; : : is & toni: sva hee eee anes ; 
been content to keep it moving between 108 and | of the Treasury announced that he would prepay, oes oneal Poco co 02, : 
110, holding it quietly against all attacks, even | with full interest, all the bonds offered included encore Oa ise tea ae Pa 
, intai its i ce, | in his last ce aturi inst. Mobile &: OHiguc.tnonctecaet setter aeaeeeene 27 2514 
that would have maintained its moral influence, ‘ his a call, ane Sue ee inst., ae Missour, Ane bry eran toe ee gee ge 3th 275% 
: eak 5 4 wo 7 ew millions were put in the first part of the orris & EssexX.. oss. cce eee ciccere re seeneus 121 120 
se toispeaky’, Just Bs. scan hpyaiel; ama Me. P I Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.......... 67% 55 
demonstrated that there was a ‘‘deal’”’ in the | week, and the loan market was made easy; but as New ersey Central La ASME isc oi % 
e A . @w. Work Centyal vice qneicnsice os ols aiek hw wale sein 132 130 
stock, that it was manipulated openly, boldly and | it became so the offerings fell off. It seemed that New York & New Haven.....0..00.000s000005 its ial 
5 ; a : i ew York Elevatediv. |. concer acvcbicnsisetivenis 105 102 
successfully, the illusion was destroyed. It was | money was not scarce, but people were looking New York, Lake Brie & Western............ 37% 35% 
: . s é r ork, L. E. estern prefs. csncic. ae. we 
as if some were seen to hold a candle against the | for security in these days. The course of the New York, Ontario he Wesco tore 24 22% 
; a ih : ‘ rt Civ ante vated ee tecnen dua ak 
bulb of a thermometer. People might be amused | stock market, and the disclosures of the true con- Northern Paciti preticad ut seer xe 71 20% 
di ry thi a iti j = orto. c (Sf 9s Reed os on 
at the rapidity with which the mercury ran up, | dition of corporations supposed to be solvent | nerein & Western pref.......oe ee, i ee 


but they would no longer regard that thermometer 
as indicating the general temperature. When 
Lake Shore, without rhyme or reason except for 
effect on the market, was suddenly rushed up 
from 108 to 116, it could be no longer taken as 
an indication that the investing public believed 
in it or in prices as they were. This week the 
stock has been fluctuating between 114 and 112%, 
with little doing in it. 

The market generally has resumed its down- 
ward course. Checked and turned back tem- 
porarily by the Lake Shore movement, the 
current found its way round the obstacle, and, 
leaving it standing, has gone on as before, carry- 


well make them feel anxious. 
















the present fall in the prices of securities. 







until the failure of the general bond market, may 
Companies pay- 
ing dividends out of the sale of bonds when they 
were supposed to be be paying them out of earn- 
ings, and issuing reports to show that they were 
doing so, are some of the ugly facts which explain 


ernment bonds, however, do not go down. It 
is true that there is an artificial demand con- 
stantly created for them by the national bank 
law, and the demand becomes more urgent as 
they become scarcer by redemption, and this 
perhaps may explain why 4 per cent. govern- 
ments continue at the high figure they do. Other- 






















































Ohio’ Centraliyccscsiesnn ‘i 21 1854 
Ohio & Mississipp 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . 









Oregon Railway & Navig: 133 128 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 3014 251% 
Philadelphia & Reading. . 5856 55 
Ohio Southern. ...... 2-5. 0e-c0000- : : 19 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg are 
Richmond & Alleghany........ 24 21% 
Rochester & Pittsburg... 5c 5 31% 30 
Richmond & Danville............ ; 150 122 
G St. Louis & San Francisco...... ; 39 3 
OV- | St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 50 4 A 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pref... 90l4 5 
St.Paul. & Omaha morsceuncespecparer ; 33% 31% 
St; Paul & Omaha ‘pref... 5-2. eases se 3 1oI 93% 
Texas.) Pacific. e.. ace sews Poneto iale : 4034 3516 
Toledo, Delphosi& Biic..s.ccskcescps ces Ss 12% 
Union Pacihte’, ssn. eens o visiiiniae winkcmuneieets (Cake 114% 112 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific................+. 3434 324 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref............. 59 5576 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Mar. 3. Mar. to. 










; : : . | Western Union...... 799% 77% 
ing down the prices. The downward flow has not | wise, it would appear that our government securi- American District... 4 40 
5 5 e —Adams.. 142 142 
been even, but violent, in its fall and its rallies, | ties were valued much more highly than those of American ee 02, 
G : x ae ny * . United States. . 74 7 
and generally acting in a way calculated to sweep Great Britain. The following were the closing “ me Fargo 126 | ue 
away the margins of small men, whichever side } prices for governments yesterday : Canta Conn aye ee 40h a 
: yj —, | Sutro Tunnel.................+5- te = 
they traded. Only the heavy operators who put Mee 3 GTer el sed, | Colorado Coal & Tron Company... “42% 304 
up their hundreds of thousands and millions | U.- S. 6s, extended (3% p. ¢.)..-++.++.++ 100% 100% ror | New Central Coal Company... ......++...--- is - 
? ¥ . U.S. 5s, extended 3% p.c.) - -» 102 10248 10244 TIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES 0 
can trade with any safety in times when stocks v. = 43s at registered.... 1133%4 113% x14 FOLLOWING WERE GEOTA BONS oe Eee AY MORTGAGES ON 
am 5 ; . S. 4%s 1891, coupon.... 113% 113% 113% a ; 
decline and rally again from 7 to 10 per cent. in | U:S. 41907, registered ... iy) tye Mar. 3. Mar. 10. 
eS; AS’ L907; COUPON: «soe ces pepe se 118 118% 118% 


aday. The market began to drop quickly and 









: Per . The Bank of England reduced its discount rate | Central Iowa tst 7s I ur 
decidedly on Monday; it dropped most continu- 8 ; Chesapeake & Ohio 65; ) SiB.5 Mt. ys cures 3%  =—-767 
ously on Wednesday, and looked as if a-panic from § to 4 per cent. on Thursday, there being Staekorart aera ae int. def ........+. Aon a 
wére the next thing that would follow; but the no more fear that gold would go out to France or Marae ea Sashaieo 18 18 

‘ : _ 2 es : a. o. R. 1st 7s 115, 115 
great bear operators did not desire that. It does | COME here. Its specie reserve was increased con- St, L., J. & C. 1st 7s 115 115, 
not pay sometimes. A sudden and furious dash siderably during the week, and is now 407% per Chicago, Burlington & Quincy sy Rae a 125% 125% 
‘ : cabilitt we 1] n Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c.......... 127 127 
was made against certain stocks early on Thursday cent, of the eee Ree per cent. last Keokuk & Des Motes 196: GBinx++.04%0++ 0» 1c4 sh 
s ‘ x This c i is : ew Jersey Central Ist 7S ......-+..----++00-e 115 11 
morning; then prices began to grow better, and week, eae ths . aah © pose ee New Jersey Central ev, Palast eres canoe 112 03 : 
5 c ew Jersey Central adj. 7s..........20.esse00s 103} I 
the market closed that day with quotations from eae sth r bo ate arene EXCRAR DS WICi es Lehigh S Wilkesbarre eS be Tae oy 103% rob 
. x . . erate for sixty da iis rising to anearer approx- merican Doc’ mprovement 7S............ 
2 to 24% per cent. above their lowest point. Evi- | - i Bey § ; PP Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Bh 85, Be: Ds Ls 
dently, there was an extensive covering of shorts imation to the figure for demand sterling. Actual Chicago, & St. Paul Milwaukee 2d 7 3-10 Pd. 118 115 
: s >, . ; z = ‘ icago, ilwaukee t. Paulrst 7s, $g.R.d. 125 I 
If this was really done, and the signs all point to it rates yesterday were $4.85@34 and $4.89@% | Chicago, Milwaukee & St. PaulistLaC.d.7s. 117% 11 
s s ’ . ? al Now oold ehas a las Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paulist I,.& M.7s. 117 116 
it indicates to what a point of weakness and demor- TS PECUVELY: o gold has gone out since last ee i Nehecwn . a be Ist a = be 7s. 117 i 
a z $ 4 icago, Milwaukee t. Paul ist C. -7S. 120 Ir 
alization the market had been brought when the Saturday, when $1,750,000 was shipped, actual Chicago, Milwaukeci® St.\Paa} ouc7ar ed ate =e 
Pp - = F - 3 icago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 2d 7s......... 102 102 
free buying which must have been done could rates since that yom AOE WEREROUnE 3s Sayer nes pias eae hg eo “ 115) oe 
b i . 1 i , , _ | Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st RANGE I 10: 
cause no greater rise. It is worthy of note that The eae = ee oe between Ger Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul rst glac.&D. Mee 
‘ x * nany anc ussia, Ww h r Ss icago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 1st S. M. div. 6s. I 5 
on this day a large defalcation by a confidential ae, gw ane A oe Thursday Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 1st H.& D.d.7s. a = 
bank clerk was brought to light. It is the invar afternoon, caused a sudden drop in all European peaks = Roxthowest ote 78:3 so sienna havi if! To4 
2 s . s - 77a icago orth west int..98!.2- ssa sceedastns I 104 
: : : : securities toward the close of the London mar- | Chi & Northwest cn. 7S... ..:sc0eee eeeuee 
lable experience it Wall ote ah eat ket that day; but American securities were co Chicago & Northwest Bs 14 iby 
<ay eli a ’ . S icago orthwest c. g. 7: 2 12343 
market has had a long and severe decline, defal ‘ Br Chisoes & Milwaukee wee ay 7M 
cations are discovered. Just about a week ago tered by it, and our produce markets here were | Lake Shore div. TS-eeerenee 120 120 
an experienced broker remarked to’a friend, “It | S2ddenly stiffened up on the prospect of a cutting Take shore en. ist. 18138 
* - ~ sac ect : ake ore cn. Cc. TS wes 12 12! 
will soon be time for us to hear of defalcations.”’ down of the supplies of Russian wheat. Sey - ree peti 1214 121% 
-c | ac . oursville ashville 2d 7s, 102 I 
Yesterday the coal stocks had their turn. The Sia tenes peg oe sone la Was MOTE | Louisville & Nashville, N. 0% oe 
Les ai unfavorable than the preceding one. The banks | Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s... 97% = 95% 
strength of these, especially Lackawanna, has ) Nashville& Decatur rst 7s ... 16 1g 
f ae , : were below the 25 per cent. reserve line the pre- | Lake Erie & Western 1st 6s ....... . 103} 102 
long been the wonder of the street. As to Jersey}. : s Lafayette, Bloomington & Muncie rst 101 102 
= h SS Ene the seest: f vious week; this showed the deficiency to be | New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s 103% 103 
Central, the contest for the possession of the}. 8 = : Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s 100% 100 
road partially explained the stubbornness with increased $1,184,975, making the total deficiency winigap Spey ae 5A te, 
which the price was held—about 90; but there $2,618,050. The following are the comparative Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc. "eri 5 
‘ g ; 5 ; 2 
thine of this kind in Lackawanna, which totals of the statements of February 25 and ee ee a aes ia x7 - 
was no g z a, W March 4: Seen ale eaten Be 114% 113% 

nee ree : , 5 New York Central 6s, '83. 
persistently held up between about 122 and 128, eae Marth.4, - Differinos, \ New Work Central Gok = Po, 
going up or down between those figures accord- Loans.........-- $325:034,900 $320,677,800 Dec. $4,357,100 | New York Central & Hudso Si 132 13214 
é ie iged : Specie : 55,7535 59279, 800 Dec. 2,474,000 | Canada Southern ist int. gtd., 3 to5.......... 93'4 92% 
ing to the tone of the market. The bears, having hota ee se Ballpen Be Yap nn ee nore — Ist 7S, C..-.-. - 133 133 

vee eeee 1790, 73, ec. 7,116,500 | Harlem ist 7s, r...... 
raked in their profits on other stocks and filled | Circulation...... 20,006, 700 20,020,200 Dec, , rare NY. Pe& 0, pein, 6s. pant A oe 
A ete ee . a es 3 Nevada Central 1st 6s...... “3 9 9 
up their individual treasuries, were ready to The reserve is now 24.10 per cent., against Ohio & Mississippi Cn Sib 751 aks. See ase aa Il 1 
. i0 iSSISSI Rare a) Aides I 
tackle the coalers, They began on Thursday, | 24.99 per cent. at the same time last year. Ohio & Misaiasippl tst, 8. div, g0,.s-...02s0c00 = en 









Boston Hartford & Erie Ist 7S ....--+..e+se ee 52 48% 
B, C. R. & Northern rst 5s. . B58 




















































Ohio Central rst 6s . waaista'e 
Ohio Central tst t. tr. 6s........- 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville rst 6s........-.. 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, E. div. rst 6s... 
Central Pacific g. 6s.......... ; 
Western Pacific 6s..........+++ Bee 
Southern Pacific of California rst 6s 
Union Pacific 1st 6s. ee eset 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7s . 
CeCe Ist os eee, 
C., St. P. M. & O. en. 6s.. 
C., St. P.M, & 0) 1st Gs... 
St, Paul & Sioux:City 1s¢:65 2.0/0. << ismesmaaenen 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 7scv...... 
Delaware, Lackawgnna & Western 7s .......- 
Svracuse, Binghanffon & New York Ist 7s.... 
Morris & Essex Ist 7S...-... ses p eh eet san 
Morris & Essex 2d 7s 

Morris & Essex 1st cn, gtd. 7s 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Ist 7s....... ageavia 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Ist r. 7S.......-+.+- 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 1st P. d. ¢. 78...-. 
Albany & Susquehanna tst 7s... .......-- Bee. 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ....... ee 
Albany & Susquehanna tst en. gtd. 7s ... 
Rensselaer & Saratoga ISt C. 7S..-..+eeeeeeeee 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s....-.. a clataase asenwe 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist cn. 7S...-..-.+0+00+ 
Denver, South Park & Pacific Ist 7S\\.2secnea 






































Erie 4th ext. 5s. 
Erie 5th ext. 7s. 
Erie Ist cn. g. 7: 
Dock beg Seni 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7s 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western 
G. Hi. &'San‘A. rat 6s...5.<. ne cree amie 
Houston & Texas Central 1st m, |. 7s 
Houston & Texas Central rst W. div. 
Houston & Texas Central rst W. & N. 7s 
Houston & Texas Central 2d C. m, 1, 8s. . 
Houston & Texas Central 2d W. & N. 8s 
Cedar Falls & Minn. 1st 7s...... Beencretn 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n rst pfd. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n tst 3-4-5 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & apie Ist 7S 
Lake Shore, M.S. & N. 1. s. f. 7s 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 75 ..-.-. 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s.......++ 
Cleveland, Ple & Asht. 7S ......0-++++ 
Buffalo & Erie n, 7S.....+--.+++- Pippo ci. ks 
Buffalo & State Line 7s.......- aa 
1, (& Wi Piast 7ainc.cee Sen eelx eae 
Union Pacific l. g. 75...-..+ Re re 
Union Pacific s. f. 85.......ssee0= 
Union Pacific r, 88... 0+-+e0nes rine 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, ’95,.- 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, 3B sae 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as....... 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st en. 6s.... 
Mo)! P: ist cn. /G85--esaesceceer 

P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s. 

P. R. of Mo. 2d 7s 
St. Louis & San Francisco 2d 6s, cl. A . 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C...... 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B 
S,P. R, of Mo. 1st;638:.350 cows wens 
Texas & Pacific cn, 6s ... 

Texas & Pacific inc. & 1. g. r. 7s. 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 3d 7s.. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 6s 
C., C..& TG, 1st en. 75 
C, ©. & bCiisttocervenap. pcre En 
Rome, Watertown & Ogden cn. Ist 7s 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain Ist 7s.... 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d % sein eee one 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, A, bh. 1st 7s.....- 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, C, & F, 1st....... 
St. Louis, A, & 1, FL 1st yaecc swocee am ve 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. 7s.. 





































St. Louis, A. & T. H. ad inc, 7s...... ote 
St. P., M.& M. sole aie ac/ale\s e'olein s.0 gree Cee 
Se. B., M. & My 9066 0. i cs cacaetons eee 
Wabash, St. L. & P. gen. 68...........0.0eeeee 
Wabash, St. L. & P., C. div. §8..2,5 sis. . seer 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 1st St. L. div. 7s........ 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7sext......... aseenee 
Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s............ 
Wabash, St. L. & P. cn. cv. 7S......005 

Great Western 2d 7S......+...sesseenes 

St. Louis, K. '& Nur, 6: & F078... ocecumtneenen 
St. Louis, K. & N., O. d. 1st 7s...... 

St, Louis, K. & N., C: bhi6s).. Siar = 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. b. s..... Peberrien chr af 
Western Union c. 7S ......+.+--+0e caateats Roe 
Western Union r. 7S.....-+.+-+++ Pere or 
New Jersey Central inc.......... ssseees 

C., C. @ 1. C. ine. 98.0. aes ca 
Central lowac. d. cer. .......... ass ean aes 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western inc..... 


FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING V 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: Ds 


Mar. 3. Ma: 


Alabama, cl..A., 2 t05.../ija<e-semee > leas 
Alabama, cl. A., sm.... BO 
Alabama, cl. B. 5s..... 
Alabama, cl. C, 2 to 4. 
Arkansas 6s, fd., ’ 
Arkansas 7s, L 
Arkansas 7s, M. 
L 
M 











Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, A. C. 
Georgia 69; 786 <9 secs ceiswine 
Georgia 7s, n., 86. 

Georgia 7s, ind., 
Georgia 7s, g.... 


























Louisiana 7s, cn., 'I4.... 
Louisiana 7s, sM...........+ 
Michigan 6s, '83.........+. 
Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83.. 
Missouri 6s, due '86..... 
Missour i6s, due °87... 
Missouri 6s, due ’88..... 
Missouri 6s, due ’89 or 'go. 
Missouri a, or u., due ‘92. . 
Missouri fdg., due '94- < 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due ’86 . 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '87 . 


New York 6s, g. c., by Asta 
New York 6s, g. 1., '83 




















New York 6s, g. 1., '9 

New York 6s, g.1., ’92.. 

New: York 65; (2.15 "93. «0.0. oct seis tig) Suet 
North Carolina 6s, o., ’ 

North Carolina 6s, A. O...... 

North Carolina N. C. R. 

North Carolina N, C, R. 

North Carolina N.C. R. rene 
North Carolina N: C, R.,.c: off); i. svameunae 


North Carolina n., J. J. 
North Carolina n., A. O, 
North Carolina, CR. 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 2..... 
North Carolina sp, t., a. 3. 
North Carolina cn. 4s... 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm 
Obip fs, BG). o> eagannnes 
Rhode {sland 6s (ti 
South Carolina 6s, a, 
Tennessee 6s, 0,, * ae 
Tennessee 6s, n., ’92-8-1900 
Tennessee 6s, n., n. S., * 
Virginia 6s, 0 
Virginia 6s, n., '66 


6s, n., 67 






















Virginia 6s, det ..... aust 

District of Columbia 3.65s, 
District of Columbia sm . oma saeiua 
District of Columbia £....,..sececescsvads 





ble, in case of loss, in 
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INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 


THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 


ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, laniary '8t; 188.025 os: sees sev hicskv ones $10, 348,239.00 


-JTNSURANCE COMPANY 
- OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEEASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1882, - - - 






$8,818, 805.38 BABES, PADUSLY IS, LGSL nase ces e-dews veges ate 10,151, 289.28 

LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359, 327-30 Income, year T8BI...+- 2.00 Sa GUntAncepeorccagerd- 1,952, 532.00 

. = | «CCiaims paid, returned premiums, etc............... 1,381, 119.00 

_ SuRPLus As TO PoLicy-HoLpErs, $6,459,478.08 Liabilities, New York Standard ..........:.2.s.00+ 7;931,251.00 

Seemee AAS EATINUP, ©) 6-09 ~ 91>) 15-1) = Gj000,000.00 } Surmlus.. ooo o.esccesncsecesecceeserseccclurcusenss 2,112,000.00 
NET SurPLuUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 





Solid, conservative, economical, See new form of policy— 
plain, liberal, incontestable, non-forfeitable, Non-participating, 
very low rate, fixed premium policies issued, as well as the 
ordinary participating ordinary rate policies. Its liberal pub- 
lished tables of surrender values fix this important point. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, ae i 

London, with BROWN, SHIPL & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


7 President. ad Vice-Pres, 
-'f. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
; ice-Pres, Secretary. 


jJ. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 








YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 
















187 BroaADWay, NEw York. FINANCIAL. 
Casu CAPITAL. . »250,000.c0 | - 
oe ett + 375,000.00 
POSIT WITH 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 100,000,00 ‘A DDINGHAM, 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
itions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
ds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
arantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 

this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 
Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. : ; 
Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. Ricnarps, President. 


McGREGOR & CoO., 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. Securities. 


OMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO., 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





ASSETS, January ist, 1882. REGORY & BALLOU, 











United States Securities....,......ssseeceeeeeeeeeees $441,092.50 BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 

Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks)... ... + 117,713.70 

City and other Stocks and Bonds and Cash in B, 172,447.91 1 New STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YorK, 
Premium Notes and Cash Premiums.... 2,919.85 

Salvage, re-insurance and other claims .. 13,382.55 CHAS. GREGORY, 


Member New York Stock a 


and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU. 


RG PAIR sone. S $827,556.51 

















EBNNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Exvinu C. MITCHELL, Geo, H, BROUWER, 
Gero, W, McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex, 


Ws. J. Hutcuinson, Sfecial. 


Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 
W. IRVING COMES, PRESIDENT. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vick-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SECRETARY. 
Tuts COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House oF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co. 





Tuos. A, VYSE. Tuos, A. VYSE, Jr. Cc. C. Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


VGSu ey SOLVES. 5 OM, OLIV 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign arya and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


HE MERCHANTS 
INSURANCE CoO., 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





Statement, January 1, 1882. 
EINE RR UTA 9 cei ie is ure eas Vials since ol Otel sfals sleisn o's bnie,e'e $400,000.00 
Reserve for a aaronek ee peace: 230,38 -94 BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Reserve for other liabilities, including unpaid losses — 4! II - 
Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities. ..... peiraseh No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. StocK EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL. A, B, LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD, 


$1, 128,994.08 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager. 





iit PATS mer GO, 


° Successors to H, E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 





HE GERMANIC 
INSURANCE CO. 


OR NEWARK, N. J: 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 13 New Street, New York. 
R. H. Parks, 


M.S, NICHOLS, Chicago. H. E, DILLINGHAM. 





a G, WHITE. 
Statement, January 1, 1882. 

GASH CAPITAL, «1... 05004 Pree aeltic cc clasts ae'sa0 ces 6 $200,000.00 . 

pees? Py An Aue ACE rE BOOCOACORIDOCORCOOOCr SORT H. BROWN & CO., 
fata E Ainge fe ABOU IOC IOE SOO CIEE een 1989. 

Bears AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 02.02. ..ccecccces 214,238.75, BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
E. C. HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 


“NEW YORK AGENTS. 
HATTON & JACOBS, 85 LIBERTY STREET. 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 








(goes & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 
TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BRoaDWAy, NEw York. 
$500,000.00 





HACKLEY B. Bacon. 
LATHROP R. BACON. 





CasH CAPITAL, - 3 2 3 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, - - - 640,216.48 


Tora. ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 
All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. ; 

id PETER NOTMAN, President, 
THOS. F, GOODRICH, Secretary. 


FJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 
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peek, PEABODY SG 2C O:, 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


NEw York. 
- BosTon. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 


PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 


Lewis H, TAyLor, Jr. 


Ham AY LOR & COs, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


LINDLEY HAINEs, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





RANK SMYTH & CoO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
Gee BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





A iP. PURINE Raia Os, 
; BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bones and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





‘Wm. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARLE aA VEON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A, H. Dayton. 


W W. KURTZ & CO., 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold, Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 





age NE ee BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P, K. DicKINSON. JULES E, BRUGIERE. H.C. DICKINSON. 


[Dickinson BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


F-EJOWARD: LAPSLE VY. & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 





No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
T. W. WHITTEMORE. Bae BRAMHALL,. 
R. B, WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


AZ ee BRAMHALL ©& CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorRK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





Louis J. APGAR, GEORGE MERRILL, 


Member N, Y, Stock Exchange. I, D. BALCH. 
ihe R, MERRILL & CO., 


Stock Brokers, 
68 BRoADWAY AND 17 NEw St., NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





pow DO EIR OMY 72 OWN A OAKS 


FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No. 1 SECURITY. 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 CEDAR St., NEW YorRK. 





UGENE S. BALLIN & 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Coe 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 


< Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc, H, STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN 





ALCORT. & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





ERNAM .& COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEw STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 
(ge Re Lee COMPANY 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
PosITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 





COMMERCTAL. 





In the south Atlantic and in the gulf states where 
not affected by the floods, the first genuine 
activity in general trade circles this year was re- 
corded during the past week. At Norfolk, 
Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, Augusta, 
Savannah, and in some lines at "New Orleans, 
there was a notable improvement. At Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis and Memphis the wide- 
spread disasters from overflow in the lower 
Mississippi valley have retarded business in a 
marked degree. The effects will show themselves 
at theseand other cities distributing goods through- 
out the southwest for some time to come. Inthe 
east general business was, as a whole, better 
than last week. New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston’s aggregate transactions effected this 
change. The roads throughout the country, so 
long unfitted for use, owing to bad weather, have 
greatly improved, and farmers in many localities 
are beginning to make themselves felt at the 
smaller commercial centres. The natural out- 
come of this has been improved collections 
except in the region,so largely under water. The 
great lakes promise an early opening of navi- 
gation. 





The production of pig iron in the United States 
in 1880 was 4,295,414 net tons; 1881, 4,641,564 
net tons, an increase of 8 per cent., as against an 
increase of 40 per cent. in the comparison of 
1880 with 1879. Figures for consumption vary 
but little from these, viz.: 4,500,000 net tons in 
round numbers for 1880, and for 1881, 5,800,000 
net tons. A like increase in 1882 would call for 
over 7,000,000 tons. This increase, should it be 
so great, would have to be met from three 
sources—the new furnaces, of which twenty-five 
were under blast last year, and twenty-three 
built and being built; second, the increased out- 
put from better management and the newly 
repaired furnaces; and third; from imports. 
Furnace interests say they will be able to meet 
all probable requirements. They will probably 
receive unsolicited assistance from abroad when 
the depressing influences at work have reduced 
the elements of cost in production and transport- 
ation. There is no apparent weakening in con- 
sumptive demand. The moderate tone of the 
markets east and west for the last few weeks 
has been due more to possible than to probable 
weakness. Within a-very few days demand in 
both crude and finished irons has improved, and 
consumers who have been delaying provision for 
future requirements are making inquiries for 
supplies. Manufacturers, as a rule, are satisfied 
to let well enough alone. They have seen con- 
sumptive demand held slightly in abeyance since 
January, and they will not endanger their safety 
by efforts to take the highest tenth the market 
will bear. 


There are indications that the coal trade is to 
undergo a change from the smooth and placid 
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sailing which has marked it fora year or more. 
In the Wilkes Barre anthracite region, which 
includes most of the prominent companies outside 
of the Reading, there are ominous mutterings 
from the miners on the question of wages, anda 
convention has been called in Pittston for next 
week to formulate a demand for an advance of 
wages and to perfect an organization for the pur- 
pose of enforcing it. In the Cumberland bitumi- 
nous region also the miners have initiated a sim- 
lar movement, and the 15th inst. has been set as 
the day upon which the desired advance must be 
granted or a general strike inaugurated. With 
these troubles in prospect, it is impossible to 
forecast the spring course of the trade. At the 
present time, the temperature and all things 
being considered, business is in a fairly healthy 





condition, and, 
ported, there is a quiet and steady demand at 
firm prices. 
restrict production three days per week during 
the present month, and the indications are that 
the month of April will bring a slight reduction 


although no large sales are re- 


The companies have decided to 





in circular rates, which, however, will be but 
temporary. The total output for the year has 
been about 3,246,000 tons, against 3,660,000 tons 
for the same period last year. 
Buffalo reports a light 
call, while points in the south are doing a better 
At Pitts- 
burgh about 120,000 tons are loaded and awaiting 
a rise in the river. 
active, but without special features, and all the 


In Chicago there 
is a moderate demand. 


business than at this time last year. 
Bituminous is moderately 


regions are behind in production on last year’s 
figures. Coke is in demand at $1.75@$2. The 
carrying companies have at last furnished facili- 
ties for the prompt movement of the product, but 
a rise in the transportation rate is probably upon 
the ¢apis, and consumers would be wise in placing 
orders at present rates, 


There has been a fair movement in wool during 
the past week, but no decidedactivity, and selec- 
tions have not been made with sufficient freedom 
to check the complaints of dullness that have been 
so general among the trade for several weeks 
past. Buyers require urging, and a good deal of 
negotiation is necessary to effect sales of any 
magnitude. The wants of consumers are large, 
however, and frequent small purchases swell the 
volume of business to liberal proportions in all 
markets. values, the position is 
unchanged. Desirable parcels are held steadily 
at the recent decline, but the lower class of wools 
are ruling slightly in buyers’ favor. The unex- 
pected activity and strength developed at the 
colonial sales in London tend to impart a more 


As_ regards 


confident feeling to holders of competing grades 
of domestic, and remove all apprehension of 
importations prior to the exhaustion of the clip 
now on the market. The slight financial flurry 
in Boston has had no appreciable effect upon the 
wool trade, which is usually the first to feel the 
adverse influence of monetary stringency. On 
the contrary, there has been less disposition to 
At the close the 
general outlook is a little more encouraging. 


force business in the market. 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Produce and merchandise dealings have been 
to a fair aggregate for the week. In the principal 
kinds of produce the changes have been frequent 
and sharp, chiefly through speculative action. 
Toward the close the tendency was to renewed 
and increased firmness. Weather and crop re- 
ports have had their full share of weight in deter- 
mining the course of speculation at the west, as 
here. The drift of the crop accounts has been 
decidedly encouraging. The weather early in 
the week was remarkably fine and pleasant for 
the season, but over a large portion of the north 
and northwest became very boisterous near the 
close. Export operations have been on a moder- 
ate scale, checked in part by the heaviness and 
irregularity advised of by cable. General mer- 
chandise has been rather more sought after, and, 
as a rule, held to comparative steadiness. 


A moderate addition was made to the export 
clearances hence of produce and merchandise, 
the actual shipments from the port of New York 
for the week having reached a valuation of | 


$6,676,353, against $5,965,154 the preceding 


week, and comparing with a total of $8,921,297 
same week last year, making the grand total 
since January 1, 1882, $58,929,563, against 
$67,393,592 same period in 1881, showing a 
decrease thus far in 1882 of $8,464,029. 


Less activity has been reported in berth 
freights by the several steam lines for western 
Europe. The offerings of produce have been on 
a restricted scale, and quotations have shown less 
firmness, for grain ruling lower. Grain room, by 
steam hence to Liverpool, left off at 3d. asked, 
London at 3@34d., Glasgow at 3%4@3%d., 
Avonmouth at 44% @5d., Havre at 12c., Ant- 
werp at 4d., Rotterdam at 4'%d., Hamburg at 
70 pfennigs. Provisions, hence by steam for 
Liverpool, closed at I5s.@20s. per ton, pro- 
portionately for other destinations. eee: 
hence by steam for Liverpool, stood at ;@ 4d. 
per pound. The chartering movement has been 
more satisfactory as to volume, mainly in the 
grain, petroleum, lumber and sugar interests. 


Under various adverse business 
here, as at the primary markets, in united certifi- 
cates of crude petroleum developed 
heaviness, depression and irregularity, the specu- 
lative inquiry having been much less confident, 
leading to a decline, and leaving off at the close 
at 793¢c., against $82c. on the preceding Friday. 
A comparatively moderate movement has been 
reported in refined petroleum in the seaboard 
markets, at, however, about steady prices, stand- 
ing here and at Baltimore at 7%%c. asked, and at 
Philadelphia at 73¢c., with crude in shipping 
order ranging at 63(@73@c., naphtha—average 
test—leaving off at 63(c., and residuum at 7c. 
The demand for refined petroleum in cases has 
been in great part for the far east, within the 
range of 103¢@12c. for standard to fancy 
brands. The outward movement from the 
Atlantic seaboard of petroleum and products 
since January 1 has been placed at 66,850,000 
gallons, or 18,170,000 gallons in excess of the 
exports in the corresponding portion of 1881. 


influences, 


renewed 


Breadstuffs have shown less animation, as 
well on speculative account as for home trade 
and export, and have been very unsettled, 
especially in the instance of wheat. Through the 
earlier transactions No. 2 red wheat—as the con- 
trolling grade here—suffered a relapse to heavi- 
ness and depression, declining materially, under 
the influence of the adverse reports from Chicago, 
free and urgent offerings here, and the unsatis- 
factory position and outlook in the export line, 
rendered all the unpromising by 
further general weakening of values in 
the markets of western Europe. On Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, on a more confident 
inquiry, chiefly from speculative sources—stimu- 
lated by the reports of severe storms at the 
northwest, renewed buoyancy at Chicago, the 
meagre deliveries of grain at the principal points 


more 
the 


of accumulation, the notable shrinkage in the sup- 
plies at the seaboard and in the aggregates of the 
visible supplies generally—prices again hardened 
perceptibly, though continuing variable and 
sensitive. On Thursday the representations as 
to the threatening aspect of affairs in Europe, and 
talk of the imminence of war between Austria 
and Russia, were made to contribute to the 
upward movement—temporarily, at least. Up 
to Thursday evening red winter wheat for 
prompt delivery had lost here 44@2c.—generally 
¥%@\ic.—per bushel, and on the option list No. 2 
red had receded, on March and April deliveries, 
3ec., on June 13¢c., and on July fully 3c. per 
bushel, while the March option showed a slight 
gain. Though spring wheat was offered more 
freely and quoted down 2@4c. per bushel, it 
failed to attract much attention. On Friday 
winter wheat was again advanced %c., and corn 
as much on less urgent offerings; the later 
western accounts have been again of a stimu- 
lating tenor, leaving off irregularly. Oats weak- 
ened a trifle, and ruled tamer. | 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels ......... 138,500 131,750 131,800 I17, 100 
Wheat, bushels Baa gis bie 172,100 210,000 241,000 396,000 
Corn, / 211,600 534,150 384,500 411,000 
Rye, i 4,900 14,350 3,800 13,300 
Oats, 214,550 aaee 150,600 274,000 
Peas, ¥ 35900 27,050 9,350 5, Too 
Malt, f 81, 68, 100 1,000 24, Too 
Barley, 77;100 99,000 71,000 43,500 





| 


i a 


MARCH ni 1882. 


Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 35,100 barrels, against 
39,300 barrels the preceding week; and of wheat, 
1,500 bushels; of corn, 15,000 bushels; of peas, 
29,000 bushels, and of barley, 13,000 bushels. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, JAN. I TO DATE 
IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 





1881. 1882. 
POUL DarelSes wasn s «cee catceerac sp ens 1,164,500 949,250 
Wheat, pushes 3,229,000 3,325,750 
Corn, F 2,780, 600 2,491,500 
ye, se 240,600 tse 
Barley, H 561,600 638,000 
Oats, “ 1,851,000 2,204,500 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. ge last year, 
Flour, barrels ....... 83,500 94,300 109,000 
Wheat, bushels. -.18,044,000 24,817,000 npsise 7,034,000 
Corn, ++ 4,491,000 7,335,000 3,010,000 
Rye, “ 1,000 rgitono ,000 33,000 37,500 
Oats ES 1,287,000 ‘I, 1,505,000 7 
Barley, Ms 17,000 118,000 151,000 2,000 





CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 






Prompt deliveries, Vege 
bushels, bushels. 

Wheat—Week ending March Io........ 1,544,000 6,500,000 
Preceding week ........ sere 1,000 on eee 
This week last year.... 1,588,000 5,446,000 

Corn — Week ending March to. 000 es 
Preceding week....... £,233,000 102,000 
This week last year.. 954,000 7,056,000 
Oats — Week ending March to.. 467,000 820,000 
Preceding week....... 596,000 985,000 
This week last year........... 419,000 315,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week, week, last year. 

Flour, barrels...... 70,600 98, 500 99,700 109,000 
Cornmeal, be 1,175 1,100 1,710 

Wheat, bushels. 598,300 719,300 582,750 1,114,000 
Corn, 458, 100 463,750 392,650 315,000 
Rye, ne 41,500 fetes, | ae a eban 71,700 
Peas, 31,450 19,550 14,900 116 
Oats ie Scion 2,800 520 400 1,200 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 5d., London 7d., Glasgow 6d., 
and Antwerp 6d. per bushel, and on charter 
contracts for Cork and orders, average sail car- 
riers, 4s. 6d.@4s. 744d, against on Friday 4s. 
414d. per quarter. - 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, FROM JANUARY I, 
TO DATE, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS; 








1881. 1882, 
Wheat flour, bbls 1,084,300 677,400 
Cornmeal 24,900 19,000 
Wheat, bushels............. 6,358,300 pee 
Corn, Sree aia a ateTOree as 2,479, 100 7,200 
Rye, Sie Den ae ane totem one 301,650 an 59500 
Oats dS WAdsanprmonagtorer tang: 22, 38,200 
CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
March's. March to. 
Wheat flour, are naan per, bbl.. - $3.85 @4. 35 $3.76 @4.35 
. extra, : @5.00 4.40 @5.00 
“ at e a ve aa 00 5.10 @6.00 
“ ae family X eS @8.25 6.00 @8.00 
di ‘« Minn, clear, “ @6.65 4-50 @6.75 
i - SCE stta te, “ @7. 25 ne or 50 
: . at’nt, ‘ @8.50 I . 
ie cs cityXx WI @6.e0 6. : @6.50 
Ea ec “city XS, Am. KS @7.00 6,00. @6. 
ac ‘Sp NOs (Gastxes BY @3.70 2.60 @3.00 
Rye flour, super oue, aS @4.60 4.20 @4.60 
Cornmeal, per Dbli ns. wsne citer @3.75 3.15 @3.70 
Wheat, No. t red, per bush ith seen 1.37 @ —_ 1.36 @ — 
“” No, 2 re 5 ne Pe SW oe org 1.314 @1.33% 1.32144@1. 
SUNG: sted.) oasis ae — @1.27 1.27 @128% 
No. 0 white; Sage ees 1.30 @1.314% 1.31 @ 
i) YNos'2 epring; som maecheces 1.26 ee 1.24 @1.30 
Fe No) 3 springs Shun Usa cis 18 = @1.2. 1.15 @1.22 
Corn, a 2, per | bus Fon, dete eros 674@ “6o% -71 @ .72% 
Sqanoaniogs se 65% @ 6538 7o @ — 
ss Beane mixed, per bush..... pag 68 — @.71 
« N. Y. yellow, ante catee ls Bea 74 @ 75 
«No. 2 white, Semester Z @ .78 @ &B 
Barley, State perbush ........ 8 O18 .87. @1.08 
Canada, Oe OC's wists 1.05 es A 1.05 @t1.12 
Rye; per bushi tcaicacs-ecsceneees 84 84 @ .89 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush...... sI%@ BK 52 @ .53% 
fe Nola pet Duss weseeecekes -50l6@ .51% 8.51 @ .5214 


CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, MARCH Io. 


March April. May. une. Fuly. 
No. r white wheat, $1.29 bid a — ee 
No. 2red wheat... 1. 32/4 bid 1. 34% z; 34 t. ar 1.2234 
Wo... 2 COM ie on .70% aE 717 +72 72% bid 
NO) 2 Gates. ¢ <I 50 493 .49bid — 


On Wednesday the first transactions were 
reported in July option on No. 2 corn at 71%c., 
followed on Thursday by sales at 714%@72¢c., 
closing on Friday at 72(c. bid per bushel. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 


NEW YORK. 
Nov. 30, oar 5, Mcho. Mchit. 
1881. 1882, 1882, 1881. 
WwW heat, No. 1 white, per bush.. pee EA $1. 40%4 $1.30 $1.19 
No 2 red, 5 1.43% 1.3134 1.22 
“No. 2 Mil. spring es I. 37% 1.30a'd 1.20 
Corn, No. 2 es ag -7O 586 
Rye, prime s -89 1.03 
Oats, No. 2, se eer By 516.44 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF APRIL OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
pus ae Se Me i, 
lec. 9, Fan, ( ¢. at 
1881." 1881. 1882, = q 
Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush.. » SRST Sr 49 $1. 33% gr. 0h 


Wheat, No. I white 


1.184 
Corn, No. 2 _— 753 ‘oh : 
Oats, No. 2, e — E36 10 3K 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 





Latest Preceding A year Two years 
returns. week, ago. ago, 
Wheat, os soni sls 3,414,550 3,708,741 1,956,612 4,441,807 
Saat MC assess 2,721,981 3,033,020 912,940 256,40. 
ye, 112,313, 113, 50, 173) 
Barley, 42,960 773 apo 88 38 sip ok 
Oats, = 350,818 360,343 44,686 “eo 
Peas, s 16,287 14,049 15,572 15, 
A further reduction is thus indicated in 


the hoard of grain in warehouse and railway 
lighters at the port of New York, the decrease 
in wheat being 393,191 bushels, in corn 311,939 
bushels, and in oats 9,525 bushels. 

Of the prominent grades of grain in store at 
this port the following is a comparative exhibit: 


, Two weeks 
This week. Last week. ago. 
No. 2 red wheat, bushels ban oe 34 609,312 _ 611,270 606,187 
No. 3 red wheat, a a 5d 19,350 24,350 
No. 1 white wheat, “ —........ 30,834 30,834 , 
INO.2'Corn, Sn We ee) etaeanes 1,599,919 ao TE: 
No, 2 oats, oe Arreola 21,202 485 51,483 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


March 4, Feb. 25, Feb. 18, March 6, 

ss 1882, 1882. 1882. 1881, 
Wheat, bushels. . 5,891,450 6,425,550 035,150 4,088,600 
orn, #2 4,987,550 5,172,750 5y487,250 2,057,000 


i 


‘the grand aggregate 5,829,504, conpare 





VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. ' 
























































Latest Preceding C dg 
dates, week, week 
bushels, bushels, bushels. 
Wath ss cunh Pag ad 16,118,519 17,045,992 24356, 
Corn... 14,200, 219 15,656,329 15,062,7: 
Oats 2,283, 2. ae 2y4i2aas 3,403 
Rye... 1,160, 110,817 
Barley 2,348,300 Ap ne 2,868, 





A further decided falling off is thus shown in 
the aggregate visible supply of grain—in that of 
wheat of as much as 927,473 bushels; in that 
of corn of 1,456,110 bushels, and in that of 
of 128,984 bushels. The visible supply of whe 
was up to 21,252,578 bushels November 53 
corn, as high as 28,120,876 bushels on Octob 
8, and of oats, as much as 6,468,050 bushels o 
October 1, 1881. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS 


Preceding Co 
ri sa Past week, week, week 
OUT, DATTEIS. . ce cccececsccce 1 I 

Wheat, bushels a Pe aoe ’ 
Corn, 470 780,300 

Rye, ,O00, 22,500 
Barley, “ 158,350 1375950 

Oats, x Soo 351,525 





An increase is thus shown in most of 
aggregates for the week—in wheat of 24,7 
bushels; in oats of 35,275 bushels, and in flour 
of 19,200 barrels. The item of corn indicates | 
falling off of 71,900 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS, 


Preceding 

ais bee: week, 
Plour,, barrels. cressecscsianas 128,200 
Wheat, bushels = pe 286,000 
Corn, 805,750 1,131,950 
Rye, eS 18,130 
Barley, ‘“ rege 1,800 
Oats, a 





movement of flour of 24,800 barrels, = 
however, a decrease in nearly all other instances 
—in wheat of 9,500 bushels, in corn of an 
bushels, and in oats of 2,100 bushels. fag 

BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE A’ y 





SEABOARD. Prec oe a 
ecedi Orr 
= . : Past week. aay Soe 
jour, barrels. +s 255,100 I 

Wheat, bushels. ee 00 =o 05 

soy i gee ees 

se has vf. 18 Pe In 500 

Oats, a 346,350 342,900 


In the items of flour, wheat, rye, barley 
oats these figures show an increase. The aggre- 
gate of corn was reduced 53,450 bushels. a 

EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATEANTIC ORES. ne 1 








Flour, Whea 

barrels, bushels, 
Past WER coon meg eenxaesm ress 71,600 542,600 
Preceding: Weekscieas caus sides 108, 123, 50. 
Same week last year........... 100, 900,400 1,224,700 

The_Continent. ; 
r, Wheat, Lee 

barrels. bushels, 
Past week....... 11,800 226,300 
Preceding week... 900 278,000 
Same week last yea 18,700 1,275,900 


The exports of wheat and corn from the n 
by ports in each of the last two weeks com 
thus: 





Past week, trevaeak, Peete 

ast wee rev, Wee; ‘ev. U 

ate ictal bushels. shes bus) 
altimore..... I 7,800 

Philadelphia. . ‘Pow Bedi pre : 

Boston Gin. s I 83,500 III,150 19,350 4 


The shipments from these ports in the corre. 
sponding week of last year were, from Baltimore, 
of wheat, 625,750 bushels, and of corn, 482,0 
bushels ; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 302,70 
bushels, and of corn, 290,450 bushels; and age m 
Boston, of wheat, 17,500 bushels, and of | 201 ny 
93,900 bushels. - : 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SI 
Mar. 5, '82, Mar. 
Sakis, b 


Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... 16,118,519 
On passage for the United Biagio: + 23,800,000 
On passage for the continent o Europe. 7,520,000 

Grand! total: camry ses seaeearee 47) 519 
Previous week............. Bei ails <aieaete 49,285,992 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT, 


Mar. peo "82, Mane 





Visible supply in U, S. and Canada...... 14,200,2 
On passage efor United Kingdom........ ‘ nai9 sy 
On passage for the continent of Eurepe.. Hosejooe 

Grand total... ‘ 16,600,219 600,219 





Previous week 4 17,416,329 





In the provision line the speculative movem 
in western steam lard has been free, and 
course of prices has been very irregular, gener 
ally through the earlier trading, to lower figure 
to harden again toward the close. Outside 
the speculative interest in lard, the business h 
been of comparatively moderate proportions, 
the export connection the least satisfactory. ; 
suggestive result of the winter packing season, 
which closed with February 28, made little im- 
pression on current values. The returns 


revision—of the number of hogs shenhte 
packed from November 1 to February 28, 



































































6,919,456 the preceding winter season, and show: 
it ing a decrease of 1,089,952 hogs. The summer 
packing season, so called, commenced with 
March 1, running to November 1, and the partial 
reports received to date indicate a continued 
discrepancy in the nnmber of hogs slaughtered 
and packed. 

In the New York market 204,000 tierces 
western steam lard were sold during the 
week for forward delivery. Of western 
steam lard for prompt delivery, 7,150 tierces 
were likewise marketed at $10.45 @ $10.65, 
closing at $10.65 for contract grades, against 
_ $10.57% a week ago, city steam lard ranging at 
$10.25@$10.50, and leaving off at $10.50, on 
sales for the week of 1,450 tierces. Of refined 
lard about 4,800 tierces were reported sold, 
with continental brands closing at $10.85. Added 
to the sales of western steam lard here for ship- 
_ ment about 3,500 tierces were reported as having 
been taken at the west, mostly for export, at 
current rates. 

_ Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here March 10, thus: 





ei it April, Ma une, ul: Aug. 

Be aan id. fe bid ‘i Sua” bid 
is wee . 10.67% 10.7 10,85 10,924 
Aweek ago., 10.52% 10.60 soe 10.77% ca Tang 3 
A year ago.. 10.75 10.75 Io, 10.85 10.90 se 95 


_ Options for the remainder of this year closed at 
$10.55 bid. 
Dealings in mess pork have been quite 
_ moderate, even for prompt delivery, and at reduced 
prices, closing at $16.25@$16.50 for old, and 
—$17.25@$r7.50 for’ new. On Tuesday clear 
“backs brought $20.65 per barrel. Speculation 
_ in pork has been utterly lifeless here. March and 
a pril options on mess pork, respectively, left off 
here at $17 and $17.25 bid. A year ago the 
~ April option was at $15.75 bid. 
Long and short clear middles in boxes have 
been very quiet in the New York market, leaving 
_ off on Friday at, respectively, 9 {c. and 958c. per 
pound. Bulk meats ruled a shade cheaper, on a 
restricted business. Dressed hogs closed at 
eae for city. 
A further decline in tallow to 754¢@73c. 
Re for prime, on continued free offerings, led 
‘increased activity. Prime stearine receded to 
106 @ 1034 c.; oleomargarine stearine, 974@Ioc. 
per pound. 
Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
< of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
extent of 12,355,150 ‘pounds, against 14,601,900 
pounds same week in 1881, and since the close 
of October last 289,364,100 pounds, against 
398,305,000 pounds same time in the preceding 
packing season; also for the past week sending 
forward 7,106,800 pounds lard and 7,065 barrels 
- pork, against, in the same week last year, 
4,277,700 pounds lard and 7,936 barrels pork. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, 


q This week 
This week. Last week, last year. 
4,038 3 3 5,700 
24309 4 1,900 
4.49547,000 8300 1% 964,000 
47322450 2 54,700 8, 285,500 
ILT,350 41450 224,450 
77.9)500 75,150 1,370,300 
784,000 577,600 ‘1,751,400 


vl * Partly on through freight account. 


EI OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK JAN. 1 TO MARCH 8, 








“Pork, b 1881. pees 
ork, barrels 51 46,525 
, tierces and barrels.. c 38) 860 21,050 
- Bacon and eat, pounds ; 36 egies 75)417,400 
ii Lard, pound Seancvevccese . 03,202,250 44,239,150 
Sia ae +e+ 3,957, 79,150 
Oa Cen i a rt eat ee 10,817,700 


Last week’s exports of proyisions-from the four 
_ prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent comprised of lard, 8,621,200 
pounds, against 20,520,450 pounds same week 
last year; of bacon, 4,688,200 pounds, against 
11,794,800 pounds; and of pork, 4,124 barrels, 
against 7,577 barrels same week in 1881. 

_ The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to March 4, 
were of pork, 22,206,800 pounds; bacon, 199,- 
841,000 pounds, and lard, 109,079,650 pounds, 
_ comparing © with grand totals of, respectively, 
26 237,200 pounds, 348,876,925 pounds and 
ir sx6, 639,350 pounds same time in the preceding 
crop season, thus showing a very large shrinkage 
in the current crop exhibit, most important in 
; the instance of bacon. 





During the past week there has been an active 
demand for spot cottons, both for export and 
consumption, at gradually hardening prices. 
‘The actual volume of business, however, is not 


oe , —— 
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large, owing to the small offerings at the ruling 
prices. For future delivery the demand is mod- 
erate and transactions light, though prices have 
advanced slightly each day. In New York 
prices for spot cottons advanced +!;c. per pound 
on Saturday, and a further yc. on Thursday, 
and a further ;/;c. on Friday. The market closed 
firm. 

The sales for the week have been, for export, 
6,649 bales; for consumption, 2,859 bales; and 
on speculation, 176 bales; total, 9,684 bales. 
The deliveries on contract amount to 1,900 bales. 

The closing quotations of uplands in the New 
York market and at the same date last year are 
as follows : 


To-day, 
Q I-4c. 


Last year. 


7 7-16c. 
of 
10% 

10 15-16 
11% 


13% 
Stained 
good ordinary at 8tic.; low 





Orleans cottons are quoted Ke. higher. 
cottons leave off, 
middling, 10%c.; middling, 11 4c. 

The New York future market has been quiet, 
but strong, during the past week. The actual 
business done has been smaller than for a long 
time past. The: market on Friday was more 
active and closed strong. 

The sales of the week sum up 530,600 bales, 
against 1,008,500 bales same week last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 
This week, Last week. Last year, 





IL.g2c. 11.82c, 10,69¢. 
12.11 11.94 10.69 
12,30 12.11 10,80 
12.47 12,28 10.90 
12.64 12. TI.00 
12.78 12.5) 11.04 
12.38 12.21 10.61 


The southern markets during the past week 
have been very firm, with a good demand. Prices 
have advanced about Me. per pound, and the 
markets generally close firm. 

The following are the sales of the week and the 
closing quotations at five leading ports, as com- 
pared with last year’s quotations : 


Week's sales. To-day. Last year. 
CAIVESEON Fists vise Menipiotelatc ca /eraawie 11%c. tolgc, 
New Orleans. as 1134 10% 
Mobile....... 119g 10% 
Savannah,.... 11% 109% 
CC HATIOSEON ire come siete sie elale dyeie.viels 1% II 1-16 





The Liverpool market for spot cottons has 
been unusually active during the past week. 
Prices were advanced +};d. per pound on Satur- 
day, and a further ;'sd. on Wednesday, and since 
then prices have been firmly maintained, with a 
good spinning demand. 

The following were the latest quotations for 
uplands at Liverpool, compared with those of 
same date last year: 


To-day. Last year. 
GOOG OFdINALy . 2 wc ceccccwerecenevcencre 2 I- jos 5 7-16d. 
Low middling ae ee 6 
MVEaclcd inert orate eis sie ears aie erewiaidl oem nlate'ctaisig valle 658 6 3-16 





New Orleans cotton is quoted 3d. above 
uplands. 

Sales for the week were 91,000 bales (of which 
61,000 were American). The spinners took, in- 
cluding forwarded, 94,500 bales. Stock in port 
is 734,000 bales (of which 535,000 are American), 
against 728,000 bales (of which 552,000 were 
American) last year, and the amount afloat is 
431,000 bales (of which 216,000 are American), 
against 401,000 bales (of which 336,000 were 
American) last year. 

The future delivery market in Liverpool has to 
some extent participated in the activity, and a 
fair business has been done. Prices advanced 
steadily until Thursday, when a partial reaction 
occurred, but the decline was fully recovered on 
Friday, when the market was steady. 

The advance during the week has been ;,d. 








per pound. 

“ QUOTATIONS IN LIVERPOOL OF MIDDLING UPLANDS FOR 

DELIVERY. 
To-day. Last year, 

March oe 2 Shoe: 6 3-16d. 
March-April oe 6 3-16 
April-May . are 4 ee 

ay-June . 6 47-64 6% 
funes uly... «- § 51-64 6 9-32 

uly-August........ - 6 55-64 6 11-32 
Aligiist- September. .Wi.isececciecwecsesces 6 59-64 6% 


The Manchester market has been quiet and 
steady during the past week, but at the close it is 
decidedly firmer. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON AT AMERICAN PORTS FOR 1881-82. 


For the For the Last 

4 Sens season, Se 
PCOUMBS naire meg sates ais cies 58,534 4,080, 49 4,765,147 
Exports to Great Britain........ 75,010 Ty yo.st8 ceaene 
BOONES Gs oriisiainisia xs 26,466 81,714 1,153,071 

SHOGMe ae yes coc erase te eeieclanie ce blo wraie wee 965,051 904,561 


The total receipts to date show a decrease of 
684,648 bales, compared with the receipts of last 
year tothe same date, The total at each port is 
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as follows, compared with the same date last 
year: 





This year. Last year. 

New Orleans, bales yee anGinn Mele eeecantie 1,086,426 I 3573 330 
pane eee Le ee 
Savannah, tf : 66 ee 50, a 
Charleston, 3 - 465,539 553,917 
Wilmington, os . 126,321 108,708 
aoe oe Se 
s, 589,218 559,437 





The New York dry goods market has shown 
no great amount of activity during the past 
week, though sales at first hands are reported 
fully equal to the corresponding period of 1881, 
and in some cases in excess. The jobbing trade 
generally claim to be ahead on sales, and in the 
aggregate the volume of business done has been 
of very fair proportions. A reduction in the 
prices of some staple goods has been made, 
notably in cottons, and a corresponding increase 
in sales was made, the week’s sales in the latter 
being of very fair proportions. Woolens were 
also quite active, though the volume of business 
done is reported moderate, compared to the past 
few weeks. 
however, are said to have sufficient orders on 
hand for several months’ production. The demand 
for dress goods was not active in general, though 
some qualities were reported in fair request, and 
the business done was steady and of fair amount. 


Manufacturers in this class of goods, 


Ginghams, prints and printing cloths were some- 
what quiet, sales being mainly in specialties and 
a few novelties that were shown. In silks, 
satins, velvets, etc., a fair amount of business 
was done, the demand being mainly in colored 
goods. 
imported and duty paid for the week : 


Following is the amount of dry goods 


No, of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week............. 7:79 $2,305,997 
Total imports for previous week... ... 12,95 3,022,407 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, 
MOE YDASE Wee mrvatide sores its stew cette 12,490 2,416,752 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, 
DMevIOUSL WEEK in deste Aara'r's/s/sicm aiple’ein cis, de 14,163 3,521,147 








SPE CLARE KALE AVI) [N- 
DUSTRIAL REPORT'S. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 

EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: Trade is dull, and there 
is no material improvement to note. Spring 
trade is retarded by the unsettled condition of 
markets, and transactions are’ based on actual 
wants. At present the produce market is steadily 
declining. The fishing business still very good. 





From Boston, Mass. Trade generally is rather 
quiet. The metal market is inactive. Leather 
quiet; prices steady, with atendency to strengthen, 
ifanything. No special change in lumber, but 
a buoyant feeling prevails, and dealers report that 
everything points to a busy spring trade. Flour 
very dull, of course, following the prices of wheat 
at the west. Boots and shoes are quiet, and 
actual sales light, though there are at present 
writing fifty or sixty buyers in town. Total ship- 
ments for the week to places outside of New 
England, 52,551 cases, against 62,811 cases same 
week last year. Total shipments since January 
I, 435,700 cases, against 465,443 cases same time 
last year. The following is the number of cases 
shipped to some of the principal points during 
the week: Chicago, 4,961; New York city, 
2,849; Cincinnati, 2,608; Baltimore, 2,497; St. 
Louis, 2,378; San Francisco, 1,966; Philadel- 
phia, 1,649; Detroit, 1,167; Pittsburgh, 1,045; 
Milwaukee, 1,001; Louisville, 989; Toledo, 916; 
New Orleans, 805; Cleveland, 782; Buffalo, 
718; Kansas City, 598; St. Paul, 578; Rich- 
mond, 567; Atlanta, 514; Nashville, 511. 





From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth 
market is quiet, but steady, with some demand at 


3ite. 


from Providence, R. J.: 
market is very quiet, with little demand, the 
amount of sales being light; 64s are quoted at 
3ttc., and 56x60s at the nominal price of 3c. 
There are about 300,000 pieces on hand. The 
cotton market is steady; sales reported light. 
Middling uplands are quoted at 12'%c., and mid- 
dling gulfs at 124%c. The stock on hand is 
about 6,000 to 8,000 bales. 





The print cloth 
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MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa. .” The volume of gen- 
eral business has been larger during the past 
week. The mild weather has favored the dis- 
tribution in preparation for spring wants, and the 
merchandise markets, as a rule, have been more 
active. Collections are fairly satisfactory in most 
departments. Textile mills are still running full 
time, and activity in industrial interests generally 
is unabated, but staples of manufacturing supply 
rule quiet, purchases being mostly gauged by 
immediate wants. Cotton is Yc. higher, as com- 
pared with last week, and wool is fairly steady. 
Cotton goods in medium qualities are fractionally 
lower and unsettled, but best grades are usually 
well sold up and firm. Woolen goods are firm, 
and selling fairly. Dairy and farm products, as 
arule, are weakening under increasing supplies. 
Flour moves slowly, but is steadier at the close. 
The grains have been dull and unsettled, with a 
general downward tendency early in the week, 
followed by a recovery and advance since 
Wednesday, based on speculative influences, 
backed by cold weather in the northwest, a 
decrease in the visible supplies of wheat and 
corn, and at the close by the threatening aspect 
of political affairs in Europe. Export trade was 
helped a little by the early decline, but the 
subsequent advance has blocked.business. ‘The 
Trunk Line Advisory Board will hear the repre- 
sentatives of Philadelphia’s trade organizations 
on the question of differential rates in this city 
on Monday. 





from Pittsburgh, 
fair for the season. 


fa.. Business in general is 

The output of the mills is 
equal to the present demand for bar iron. Pig 
iron is exceedingly quiet, and the market weaker. 
There is no demand for muck bar, as the mills 
are making all they require, which indicates a 
falling off in demand for finished iron. The 
demand for nails is light, but a good trade is 
expected in the spring. The card was again re- 
affirmed on Wednesday. There is an unex- 
pectedly active demand for window-glass for this 
season of the year, and jobbers are anxious to 
buy in carload lots. There has been an advance 
in prices, ranging from 3 to 5 per cent. 
is in good demand, 
loaned up. 


Money 
and the banks are fairly 


WESTERN STATES. 

The weather has been 
too rainy to give much relief to the roads in the 
country. Collections from the country are bad, 
and the demand for money active, with limited 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: 


supply. Grain is irregular, wheat declining, 
but corn has advanced, closing at 63%c. Oats 
quiet and firm. Rye has declined. Barley is 


steady and in fair demand. Flour has declined 
25@50c. Whisky is steady and fairly active. 
Provisions are inactive ; holders are unwilling to 
accept present rates. Hogs are firm, having 
a little in price. General trade is 
sluggish with few exceptions. Dry goods have 
been distributed considerably by the jobbing 


recovered 


trade in the country, and prices are well sus- 
tained. Groceries are in active demand, with 
large sales and firm prices. Pig iron is in mod- 
erate demand, but with no concession in prices. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: The general jobbing 
trade is in fair shape, but not as active as it 
should be for March. Considerable complaint is 
made regarding country collections. The weather 
thus far this week has been favorable, and a more 
active movement is anticipated, the favorable effect 
being already felt in millinery orders. The con- 
dition of the iron market is unchanged, while 
the mills are sold ahead. Current purchases 
are comparatively light, buyers being inclined 
to hold off in anticipation of some weakening in 
prices. Produce markets are firm, and dealers 
are experiencing an active Provisions are 
firm, with a slight advance in pork. The money 
market is active, with a demand well up to the 
supply. Lake navigation has virtually opened, 
some clearances having been already made from 
neighboring ports. Steamers of the Detroit line 
are to begin regular trips on Monday next. 
Building operations continue with vigor, and the 
season’s prospects in this respect are good. 


trade. 
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From Toledo, Ohio: General trade is fairly 
active, and improves as the season advances. 
The grain market is dull, and has but few trans- 


actions. Money is easy, and collections are good. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade is fairly active, 
and the country roads are improving. Prices are 
well maintained, and monetary matters are satis- 
factory. The demand for money is good. Butter 
and egg dealers have organized an exchange, 
which will hereafter.fix daily the prices on these 
commodities, and will, no doubt, be an advantage 
to business, as there is quite an extensive trade 
in these products at this point. 


From Evansville, Ind.: Good weather has 
permitted the country merchants to come again 
to market, and the improvement in trade noticed 
last week still continues. Wheat prospects are 
considered very promising, and a better feeling 
generally prevails than for some time past. 





From Chicago, [ll.: While there has been a 
slight falling off in the retail trade, the wholesale 
trade has been fully as good as that of last week. 
This remark applies to dry goods, millinery, 
groceries and hardware. Hogs are running 
lighter. Provisions and grain are firmer, with 
moderate business doing. The receipts of bread- 
stuffs for the week were 107,386 barrels of flour, 
73,978 bushels of wheat, 277,963 bushels of 
corn, 307,635 bushels of oats and 132,592 
bushels of barley. The shipments were 125,483 
barrels of flour, 47,015 bushels of wheat, 342,863 
bushels of corn, 192,045 bushels of oats and 
77,176 bushels of barley. There is a good feel- 
ing in the money market. The clearings this 
week were $37,940,637. 





From Peoria, [ll.: The distillery business is 
operated very quietly, and one house will shut 
down this week; others would do the same if 
there were no cattle feeding at distilleries. The 
unsettled weather and bad roads render trade 
quiet. 





From Detroit, Mich.: Trade is fair, but slow. 
The weather is bad, checking business. Dealers 
are well stocked and prepared for active spring 
There is 
Dairy products 
Potatoes are in good supply and active. 


sales, which they confidently expect. 
no material change in quotations. 
are firm: 
Lumber is still booming, with many large sales 
in the interior at advanced figures. There have 
been numerous inquiries here from exporters, 
shipping to Australia. Wheat is 
depressed, but in good shipping demand, and 
spot is selling at a premium over options. Stocks 
are decreasing. 


one mill 





From St. Louis, Mo.: Though very dull for 
months past, leaf tobacco is now quite active. 
Receipts of good cattle are increasing largely. 
Wheat shows weakness. Corn and oats are very 
firm. Cash provisions are advancing, owing to 
heavy demand from the south. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: Stormy and disa- 
greeable weather has made trade for the week 
light in all departments. Improvement is notice- 
able in tone of the cattle and hog markets. The 
demand is more active. Prices are firm, with no 
material advance. Mercantile collection are re- 
ported generally unsatisfactory. Money fairly 
easy, and rates steady. 


From Milwaukee, Wis.: Business is fair in 
volume and steady in tone. In financial and 
general trade circles money is easy. The cur- 
rency movement is light. The wheat market has 
experienced a reaction. The stormy weather, light 
receipts and foreign reports created an advance of 
2c. per bushel. The volume of business done was 
moderate. The market is now 24c. higher than for 
the corresponding time last year, and 6c. higher 
than two years ago. Flour is dull and weak at 
previous rates, with offerings in excess of pur- 
chases. The demand is mostly local. A severe 
snowstorm is now prevailing, which will probably 
exert an adverse influence on general business 
here. 


From Louisville, Ky.: Spring trade has 
opened with a sluggish disposition, The pre- 


ably to establishing a call board for grain. 


vailing soft and rainy weather, with the floods in 
the south, preclude seasonable activity. Buyers 
and sellers are equally conservative. The leaf 
tobacco market is firm, and receipts large. The 
crop delivery is much earlier than usual. Sales 
for the year to date are 15,600 hogsheads. 
Some old tobaccos are selling a trifle above the 
figures of last August. Plug manufacturers are 
doing next to nothing, owing to the tax litigation. 
For the same reason whiskies are quiet and 
firm, Cotton is in brisk demand, and prices are 
fully %c. dearer. The stock is 6,900 bales, and 
rapidly decreases; receipts for the week were 
510 bales; sales and shipments, 750 bales. 
Grain is irregular, and receipts liberal, with 
Cattle firm, and the demand 
equal to the supply. Flour easy, and provisions 
steady, with a good order trade. The movement 
in wool is good at lower rates. Money is firm 
and tight. 


moderate sales. 


CALIFORNIA, 

From San Francisco, Cal.; Business is im- 
proving, but with no special features. The San 
Francisco Stock Board committee reported favor- 
This 
means a wheat exchange, in opposition to the 
Produce Exchange. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md..: Trade is fairly active, 
but the volume of business transacted up to date 
this season has not reached expectations, owing 
to the unsettled weather at home and the present 
condition of affairs in the south. A good demand 
for cotton, chiefly from spinners, made that 
market better since last week, and prices are now 
firmer. Prices of Baltimore trade brands of flour 
have been reduced 25c., which had rather a 
depressing influence upon the market in the early 
part of the week, but it is now quoted steady. 
The wheat market is slightly improved, but 
southern continues in light supply. Western is 
now quoted steady, with a moderate business 
doing. Oats are quiet under limited offerings, 
but firm prices are maintained. The market for 
southern corn is firmer, and white has been 
sellmg at 79c.; western is quiet, but steady. 
The coffee market is fairly active, and good prices 
are maintained. Very little is doing with petro- 
leum, and prices are nominal. In the leather 
market some activity is shown in high grades of 
oak and heavy sole in the rough. The lumber 
market is dull, and receipts of yellow pine con- 
tinue very heavy. The iron market rules steady, 
and the demand is good at the present time. 
The coal trade remains unchanged. <A few 
orders are occasionally filled in the freight 
market, but it continues dull. There is a good 
supply of funds in the money market. 





From Richmond, Va. Orders for goods are 
coming in quite rapidly now, and business is bet- 
ter this week than it has been this spring. 





From Norfolk, Va.: There is an improvement 
generally in all branches of trade, and the pros- 
pect for a good spring business is fair. Daily 
shipments of truck are increasing. Cotton is 
falling off, with a slight advance in price. The 
market is quiet, but firm. The increased receipts 
from Bombay have, no doubt, had some effect on 
the market. Money is easy, and collections are 
fair. The weather is fine. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
warm. Cotton is steady, spirits of turpentine 
firm, rosin dull, tar and crude turpentine steady 
and provisions quiet. The grain supply is in 
excess of the demand. Peanuts are weak. 
Timber, lumber and _ shingles are active. 
Freights—foreign, spot vessels wanted; coast- 
wise, firm. Collections fair for the season. 
Retail trade dull. 


From Charleston, S. C.: There has been a 
slight increase in business over last week. The 
weather is still very changeable. A good demand 
has prevailed for cotton, and there has been a 
large business done. The money market is easy. 


From Savannah, Ga.: The weather is warm 
and dry, and trade is quiet and collections small. 


Orders from the country are limited. The cotton 
market is firm, with astrong demand. The offer- 
ings are small, and sales are restricted from the 
firmness of factors. Full quotations are paid for 
medium grades. Receipts Thursday were 1,448 
bales; sales, 1,310 bales; stock on hand, 58,810 
bales. Naval stores are quiet, and turpentine is 
dull at 49c. Stocks and bonds are uncertain ; 
Georgia Central has dropped a point. 





From Augusta, Ga.: For the past week gen- 
eral trade has been quiet. All cotton manufac- 
tories and flour mills are running on full time, 
with orders ahead. Lumber and planing mills 
and brick manufactories have more orders than 
they can promptly fill, The work of building 
the John P. King cotton manufactory is rapidly 
progressing. The foundation of the mill is being 
laid. The Sibley manufactory has been in opera- 
tion about ten days. The weather is still 
unfavorable for the farmers, who are backward 
with their work. Cotton is coming in slowly, 
and sales are light. Money matters are still 
tight. 


From Memphis, Tenn.: General trade con- 
tinues quiet. The overflow is doing much 
damage in the country, and interfering seriously 
with business and collections. The receipts of 
cotton show a large falling off. Sales are liberal, 
and the prices are steady and higher. The stock 
on hand is 81,000 bales. The produce and pro- 
vision markets show activity. Mercantile col- 
lections are dull. There is a brisk demand for 
money. 





From Nashville, Tenn. : The jobbing trade is 
quiet, but showing an increase over last week. 
Collections are reported much better than was 
expected. The heavy rains of the last few days 
will interfere with trade for some time, and will 
retard farming operations. Cotton is steady, 
weeks receipts being 682 bales; sales, 1,284 
bales; and shipments, 1,528 bales. The total re- 
ceipts fall nearly 21,000 bales short of those for 
the same date last year. Flour, grain and wheat 
are dull. Cattle receipts are very light. Extra 
good stock meets with ready sale. The tobacco 
market is active, and sales for week are 135 
hogsheads. Money is reported close, but still 
continues in good demand. 





LATE MAILS. 


Winnipeg, Man., March 5.—The weather has 
been extraordinarily mild for the past week, and 
business in all lines has been strongly active. 
An announcement by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company that they have awarded a contract to 
build five hundred miles of the main line west this 
season has given an extraordinary impetus to 
business, and merchants generally are largely in- 
creasing spring orders. Assurances have been 
received of an unprecedented immigration, and 
as a consequence hundreds are pressing forward 
into the interior to open stores at every available 
point. Local banks are buying sterling at $4.82. 


Leavenworth, Kans., March 5.—The pleasant 
spring-like weather has infused new life into 
business in this city. Our retail trade is good. 
The large flouring mills are running day and 
night to supply the increased demand from the 
west and southwest. One coal company is push- 
ing down after the lower four feet vein by a new 
shaft. Coal is daily raised in large quantities by 
the old shaft about seven hundred feet. The 
new shaft is down about eight hundred feet, and 
will have to go about one hundred and fifty feet 
further to reach the four feet vein, which they 
expect to reach by June 1. The Leavenworth, 
Topeka & Southwestern Railway is nearly com- 
pleted to Oskaloosa, and will reach Topeka by 
May 1. The final survey and location of the 
Leavenworth & Olathe Branch of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway is nearly completed. 
Farmers are plowing all over the west and south- 
western parts of the state, and reports just 
received from many counties show that the wheat 
crop never looked better at this season of the 
year. The fruit prospects are splendid. The late 
cold snap has passed without doing any injury. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 









































cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 
Prime com, Exchange sellin, on New 

ia York, per . 


















paper, per cent. 1 ae 
Atlanta, Ga............0. 8 @Io premium, hy * 
Augusta, Gace sos ssicieie ave 8 @ premium. * 
Baltimore, Md........... p72 6  Par@soc. premium, y 
Boston, Mass... a @ 2oc. discount. + 
Buffalo, N. : Fi @5% 17@25c. premium, 
Burlington, Iowa. @ I-10 premium. i 
Charleston, S.C. . 8 @ Y% premium. 
Chicago, Ill.. . 6 @8 75¢. premium, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. - 6 @8 _ i-20 premium. a 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... Z @8 r1opremium. rm, | 
Dayton, Ohineon nes @7_ Par 
Denver, Cok. n. cuis sPeu oe Ipermo. 4 premium. 
Detroit, Mich. oss casnen 7 @8 ee Alice 
Evansville, Ind.......... 7 @8 dpe 
Galveston, Texas . 8 @I0 % discount. 
Halifax, aoe Y@ 6 cae 
Indianapolis, Ind @7  % premium. 
Kansas City, ais 8 @10 $1 premium. 
Louisville, Ky... 7 @8 premium. 
Memphis, Tenn.. - 6 @8 if premium, 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 7 @8 r@soc. premium, 
Minneapolis, Minn sis asic Z @1o_ —_— Par@'% discount. — 
Montreal, Quebec........ @7 -16@%g premium, — 
Nashville, i a ee 8 @ a Det $1,000 
New Haven, Conn. ~ 69@ 
New Crea, La - 6 @9g 3 premium. 
Norfolk, V: 6 @9 @% premium, 
Omaha, Neb Io @ oy: premium. 
Peoria, Ill. . 7. @8 _ 1-10 premium. 
Philadelphia, Pa . 54@6 _ 1-20 to par, 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... - 6 @F Par 
Portland, Mey... . 00000008 6 @ #2 premium. 
apie ys a ee @6 * Ae 
Richmond, Va........... 8 @ iy prewiahal . 
San Freaciecty; Cal. 2.05 6 @7 premium. — 
Savannah, Ga.... H @ Wok poole j 
St. Louis, 'Mo.. @ ze premium. 
St. Paul, Minn 8 @1I0 Baroie discount. 
Toledo, Ohio .. 6 @7 I-10 premium. 
Toronto, Ont.. 6 @ % premium, 
Wilmington, N.C. - 6 @ g Par. 
Winnipeg, Man.......... 7 @8 % premium. 
New York City.......... 5 @6 





MERCANTILE FAILURES — 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 177 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase of 25 over 
the preceding week, and 47 more than the corresponding 
week of last year. The failures announced were of considerable — 
importance, the largest being that of Charles A. Sweet & Co., 
bankers, of Boston. There were several failures in the boot 
and shoe trade at Boston and Haverhill, the most prominent of 
which were A. W. Perry and J. H. Adden, wholesale dealers, of — 
Boston. In New York the old jewelry house of Ve. J. Magnin, 
Guedin & Co., and William Rutter & Co., morocco fu 
facturers, assigned. Among the other failures were three # 
small banks at Butler, Ind., Girard, Kan., and Boscobel, — 
Wis. ; Gunn, Johnson & Co., hosiery manufacturers, and M. G. 
Pieper & Co., wholesale dealers in boots and shoes, Philadel- 
phia; Austin, Atkinson & Co., general traders, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and The Meysenburg Shoe Company, St. Louis. The middle 
states had 45 failures, an increase of 14; New England states 
26, a decrease of 6; southern states 38, an increase of 2; west ern 
states 51, an increase of 8; California 17, an increase a 7) 
the principal trades there were: Grocers 33; general traders | 
oa 15; liquors 13; dry goods 12; manufacturers 10; 5 “clothing 

6; jewelry 6; drugs 5; hardware 4; banks and bankers 45 to- 
bacco and cigars 4; millinery 3; furniture 3; butchers 2; books 
and stationery 2; produce and provisions 2. — 


° ALABAMA. 
ELKMONT.—John C., Vance, general store, has failed, 7 
FLORENCE.—Kendrick & Stratford, grocers, have failed. — 
OAKLAND.—Mrs, E. C. Hyde, general store, has assigned. 

Liabilities about $6,500. 4 
ARIZONA. ae 
SIGNAL.—Levy Koshland & Co., general store, have been 
attached, and called a meeting of creditors, 


ARKANSAS, 

HELENA.—C, Wooten & Co., grocers, have been 
the sheriff on attachments for $3,400. Liabilities about Su 
The stock is estimated at $6,000. They have ae 
to obtain an extension, 

PINE BLUFF.—Austin, Atkinson & Co., tone 
assigned. Liabilities reported at $55,000; nominal 
ooo. They were reported to be embarrassed several 
ago, having been affected by the short crops. “There com mi 
in 1876, claiming a capital of $7,500. 

VAN BUREN.—George T. Maddox, saloon, has tied, 
bilities $1,600 ; assets $400. ’ 


CALIFORNIA. 


GRASS VALLEY.—Palamountain & Williams, clothing, b 
filed a petition in insolvency, Liabilities $8,000, 
MERCED,—J. Andrews & Son have applied for 
insolvency. 
NEVADA CITY.—D, Auerbach & Co., dry goods, ' 
called a meeting of creditors. They were adunagea by fire 0 
the 26th ult. 
OAKLAND.—Richard Cusack, boardinghouse, has fil 
petition in insolvency. ee 
OAKLAND.—Myron Gee, contractor, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. Liabilities $1,647 ; assets $4oo. ad 
SACRAMENTO.—W. A. Chittenden & Co., dry goods, ar 
the hands of a receiver, and offer to compromise at 35 
Liabilities about $23,000. They started May 1, 1879. 
SACRAMENTO,—Edward Haswell, saloon, has filed a p peti 
tion in insolvency. He was recently attached for $1,700, 
SAN FRANCISCO.—William Barron, groceries and liquor: 
is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO.—A, F. Benjamin has filed a petition i 
insolvency. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Application has been made to. 
Joseph T. Burns into insolvency by creditors whose cla 
aggregate $704. Ht 
STOCKTON.—Mrs. Thomas Eckstrom, millinery, He 
sold out by the sheriff. 
STOCKTON,—M. Mitrovich, restaurant, has been atta al 
by the sheriff, 1 
STOCKTON.—George Schiller, tailor, has been sold o 
the sheriff. 
WINTERS.—Spaulding Brothers, grocers, have ci lle 
meeting of creditors, 














































































COLORADO. 
“DURANGO. —W. N. Bagby, grocer, has assigned, having 
previously given a chattel mortgage for $1,000. 

wi CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD.—B. A. Williams, shoes and_ hats, 
_ assigned. , 

_ WATERBURY.—David Stein, grocer, has assigned. 


DELAWARE. 


has 


been sold out by the sheriff, the proceeds being $488. 


GEORGIA. 

AUGUSTA. —H. Bussey, groceries and liquors, has been 

ed out by creditors. 

_ GREENSBORO.—Mrs. L. C. Goodwin, confectionery, has 

d and is out of business. E 

RSHALLVILLE.—W. R. Vallandingham, grocer, has 

signed to W. H. Reese. 

ILLINOIS 

ABINGDON .—Bellwood & Brown, ely have assigned. 

Liabilities $3,000 ; assets $1,000 ; preferences $1,100. 
ABINGDON .—FElvina Tally, boots and shoes, has assigned. 

- BLACKBERRY STATION.—D. D. Johnson, cheese manu- 

urer, has failed. Liabilities reported at $20,000 

CHICAGO,—Julius Kreig, boots and shoes, has ee closed 

by the sheriff. 

CHICAGO.—E_ A. Woodward, manufacturers’ agent, has 

r ' ned. 

_ FAIRMOUNT.~—J. K. James, grocer, confessed judgments 

r $400 and assigned. 

~WOODSTOCK.—Johnson Earley, hardware, has failed. 


INDIANA. 

-BUTLER,.—The Bank of Butler has failed. It commenced 
January 1, 1880, under the voluntary association act of this 
‘state, with an authorized capital of $25,000, of which $13,375 
was paid in. There was very little confidence in the concern. 
ie cause is said to have been losses on mining stocks. Lia- 
bilities $12,000; nominal assets $15,000; actual assets $9,000 ; 
preferences: 87,000. 

‘SOUTH BEND.—Buzley & Gallagher, merchant tailors, are 
of offering to compromise at 50 cents. 

: IOWA. 

3ELOIT.—Richardson & Sogn, general store, have been 
ed by the sheriff. 

DES MOINES.—Morris & Hepburn, dry goods, have 
gned. They began in 1875, with $7,0oco capital. Liabilities 
[3,000 ; assets $20,000. 

f KELLOGG.—W. S. Pringle, general store, confessed judg- 
ments for $1,525 and failed. Liabilities about $15,000; assets 
‘ about $5,000. 

 SANBORN.—G. A. Powell, furniture, has failed, Liabilities 
$500; no assets. 

- TAMA CITY.—William Richards, boots and~ shoes, has 
i penned: Liabilities $2,000 ; assets $1,500 ; preferences $1,000. 


KANSAS. 

: - FREDONIA. —Charles N. Green, grocer, who recently 
failed, has liabilities of $1,080; assets $450. 

ry FREDONIA. —G. Mason & Co., who failed February 11, owe 
about $1,500; assets about $800; no preferences. 
‘REDONIA.—Mrs. A. B. Wandell, restaurant, has failed. 
abilities $500 ; no assets. 

_ GIRARD.—George E. Howard, commission merchant, has 


4 


failed on account of losses by wheat speculations. Liabilities 
out $24,000, . 
GIRARD,—The Bank of Girard has suspended. It had a 


“capital of $50,000, of which $15,000 was paid in, E. R. Moffatt, 

the president, being the capitalist. The accounts with local 

_ banks for some time past have been reported as unsatisfactory, 

and checks were frequently thrown out and protested. 

LITTLE RIVER.—Reeves & Smith, dry goods and grocers, 
have compromised at 4o cents and dissolved. 


, KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE.—T. C. & J. O. Barbour, pickling ané pack- 
“ing, have assigned to John C, Long. They started in July, 
1880, claiming $12,000 cash capital. Liabilities about $18,000. 
_ PARIS.—J. E. Spears, dry goods, has assigned to J. 
~MeMillan. 
- SOMERSET.—McBeath & Owens, general store, have as- 
signed to S. A. Newell. Liabilities $30,000; nominal assets 
$20,000. 
_ VERSAILLES.—B. H. Norris, general store, has ie ome to 
L H. Parrish. Liabilities $9,000; nominal assets $10,000. 
LOUISIANA. 
BATON ROUGE.—Mrs. Celestine Wallace, grocer, 
failed. 
_ BATON ROUGE. —J. Zimbrich, grocer, has failed. 
NEW ORLEANS.—A. Brignone, stationery and jewelry, has 
assigned. Liabilities $2,600 ; assets $1,000. 
NEW ORLEANS,.—Clark & Hofeline, printers, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $3,500; assets $4,000 
NEW ORLEANS.—Charles De Labretonne, commission, has 
_ assigned. Liabilities $790; assets $370. 
_ NEW ORLEANS.—Jones & Kouns, wholesale grocers, have 
been attached for $7,000. 
NEW ORLEANS.—Lewis & Williams, Payne & Green, H 
i. Martin and George Winchester, cotton brokers, who 
recently suspended and obtained settlements with their cred- 
itors, have been reinstated in the Cotton Exchange. 
~NEW ORLEANS.—Mrs. A. E. Mathew, millinery, has 
assigned. Liabilities $2,000; assets $1m. 
MAINE. 

COHASSET.—W. W. Bates, grocer, is reported to have 
failed. Liabilities $3,000. 

_LEWISTON.—S. D. Wood & Co., boots and shoes, have 
failed. The stock is valued at about $2,000. 
~ PORTLAND.—Charles B. Merrill has been appointed receiver 
of The J. Winslow Jones Company, provisions, with authority to 
lease the property until January 1, 1883, and after that time to 
it under proper conditions, 
MARYLAND. 
CUMBERLAND. —Amos Castle, grocer, etc., is offering to 
compromise at 30 cents. He recently gave a bill of sale to a 


re ative for $1,500. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

_ BOSTON. —J. H. Adden, wholesale boots and shoes, has 
pended. He had been in business since 1871, and had a 
anch in New Orleans. He had been financially aided, it is 
id, by his father-in-law, John Lane, who originally had the 
ness, and to whom he owes at least $30,000 for borrowed 
ney. A number of attachments have been obtained against 
him, one for borrowed money and others for bills overdue. 


has 





"WILMINGTON, —Samuel W. Schultz, tobacco and cigars, 
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BOSTON.—John B. Coe, jeweler, is in insolvency and out of 
business. 

BOSTON,—Joseph H. Eastman, clock oat watch manu- 
facturer, has failed and will settle in insolvency. Liabilities 
$3,050; assets nominal, 

BOSTON.—Charles I. Easton, druggist, offers 10 cents, 
which will probably be accepted. Liabilities $7,500; assets 
very small. 

BOSTON.—At a meeting of the creditors of J. E. Gary & 
Co., grocers, etc., it was voted to accept his offer of 25 cents. 

BOSTON.—O. L. Gillette, cigar manufacturer, has failed. 
Liabilities about $50,000. He had been in business twenty 
years, and had failed twice before. 

BOSTON.—Terence McDonnell, grocer, 
nsolvency. Liabilities $2,514; nominal assets $600; 
assets about $100. 

BOSTON.—Engene M. Paine, provisions, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $3,328; nominal assets $2,coo in accounts, He will 
settle irfinsolvency. 

BOSTON.—A, W. Perry, wholesale boots and shoes, has 
failed. Ata meeting of creditors, held on the 8th inst., the lia- 
bilities were shown to be $76,907, of which "$7,000 is secured ; 
$4,500 preferred claims for wages due employees, and $10,932 
contingent debts, the latter being Mr. Perry’s indorsements on 
business notes which he has had discounted ; the makers of 
these notes are supposed to be all good. The assets aggregate 
nominally $67,782, of which $24,204 are accounts, $6,416 notes, 
$19,357 stock, $17,805 suspense accounts, the latter being claims 
against firms that have failed within the last fifteen months, It 
was voted that matters be placed in the hands of a committee 
for investigation. 

BOSTON.—The liabilities of Nathan Pike & Co., wholesale 
boots and shoes, are $59,201; nominal assets $43,008, which 
include notes and bills receivable $9,000, pledged for $2,847; 
cash $3,774 ; merchandise $20,000 ; accounts $8,842. The liabili- 
ties of Nathan Pike are $97,061; nominal assets $11,000. The 
liabilities of James A. Ambler are $64,413 ; nominal assets in real 
estate and machinery, mortgaged for $21,875, in which there is 
very little equity. The liabilities of Francis L. Ferrin are $8,606. 
The assets are so encumbered that the prospects for the unse- 
cured creditors are reported to be very poor. 

BOSTON.—Walter P. Ruisseau, restaurant, has failed, Lia- 
bilities about $1,200; nominal assets $1,000. 

BOSTON.—F. E. Sanderson & Co., oils, will probably settle 
in insolvency. Liabilities $10,000; assets very small. 

BOSTON.—Francis Schiller & Co., grocers, have failed. Lia- 
bilities $4,100; assets about $900. They offered to cents, but it 
was net accepted. 

BOSTON.—Charles A. Sweet & Co., bankers, suspended on 
the 6th inst. The chief cause of their trouble was carrying a 
large amount of Massachusetts Central Railroad bonds, which 
have depreciated rapidly within a short time. It is said that 
the house advanced money to the railroad, taking the bonds and 
placing them on the market. The road is a new cne, its bonds 
have shrunk in value, and the banks which have been carrying 
the bonds called upon the firm for additional funds. To this 
cal! the firm was unable to respond. At a meeting of creditors, 
held on the 7th inst., the statement presented showed nom- 
inally a surplus of assets of $346,976. In this the Massachusetts 
Central bonds are estimated at only 50, which is a figure much 
below the present quotation, and all the other securities at their 
lowest figures. The house holds $706,000 of the Massachusetts 
Central bonds, and a small advance from the figures at which 
they are reckoned would largely increase its surplus. The state- 
ment gives as total liabilities $2,876,111 ; assets $2,775,057; Mr. 
C. A. Sweet's private property turned over to the firm $447,003 ; 
total $3,222,087. The creditors showed a willingness to help the 
debtors in any reasonable manner. A committee, consisting of 
Mr. Beal, president D, R. Whitney of the Suffolk Bank, and 
director Samuel Atherton of the New England Bank, was 
selected to take charge of the affairs. The firm is composed of 
C. A. Sweet, George W. F. Riley, A. W. Perkins and Walter 
H. Sweet. ‘They succeeded Brewster, Sweet & Co, in 1874. It 
is thought the firm will eventually pay in full. At another 
meeting of creditors, on the gth inst., the firm proposed to 
assign all their property to the committee, who are to take 
charge and settle up as soon as possible. The proposition was 
accepted by the creditors present, and thirty days are allowed 
the other creditors to agree to this plan. 

BROCKTON,—I. M. Dunton & Co., dry goods, have failed. 
Liabilities about $10,000; nominal assets about $8,000. A com- 
mittee of creditors has been appointed to investigate. 

BROCKTON.—J. W. Reed, box manufacturer, has failed. 
Liabilities about $4,000. He offers 17 cents. 

DANVERS.—W. S. Merrill, drugs, has been closed by fore- 
closure of a mortgage. 

GLOUCESTER. —S. P. Andrews, granite, who recently failed, 
will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $2,500; actual assets about 
$500. 

HAVERHILL.—L. A. Finney, shoe manufacturer, has 
failed. He had been shrinking for a long time past, through 
losses by bad debts and depreciation in property. He owns the 
business block, mortgaged for $23,000, which is thought to be 
nearly its full value. He began in 1864. 

HAVERHILL,.—Moulton & Gage, shoe manufacturers, have 
failed. They began in February, 1880. 

HAVERHILL.—Tenney & Fox, shoe manufacturers, have 
failed, and offer so cents. Liabilities about $15,000. 

HOLLISTON.—F. A. Stone, shoe manufacturer, who 
recently failed, owes about $70,000, mostly loans and indorse- 
ments for Nathan Pike; the available assets are very light, 
mainly real estate heavily mortgaged, and notes against Mr. 
Pike. 

LYNN.—Eakins & Boynton, cigar manufacturers, offer to 
compromise at 25 cents. Liabilities $800. 

LYNN.—James F. Seavey, builder, who recently failed, is 
offering 15 cents. ‘ 

LYNN.—The Citizens’ Steam & Gas Light Company has 
been attached. 

MARBLEHEAD.—Jonathan Brown, Jr., 
facturers, are reported to have failed, and offer 10 cents. 
bilities about $15,000 ; nominal assets $2,300. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Moses Brown, dry goods, who recently 
failed, owes $6,300; assets $4,100, It is thought the creditors 
will get 50 cents. 

NEWBURYPORT.—A. D, Ordway, grocer, wha recently 
failed, owes about $6,700; nominal assets $4,500. 

PITTSFIELD.—S. E. Nichols, books, has been attached, 
Liabilities reported at $17,000 ; assets $7,000. 

WARE.—A. F. Ballard, dry goods, etc., has failed. Liabili- 
ties $6,000; assets $1,700. He offers 25 cents. 

WORCESTER,—George L, Allen, boots and shoes, has been 
attached, 
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MICHIGAN. 


ALBION.—George F. Bunday, general store, who recently 
assigned, is offering to compromise at go cents, His liabilities 
are repgrted at $20,000 

BIG RAPIDS.—J. C. Berry, jeweler, has assigned to W. A. 
Whitney. Liabilities $2,200; assets $1,200. 

DETROIT.—John C. Lappan, publisher, has assigned to 
Frank C. Langley. 

FLINT.—George W. Oaks, clothing, who recently assigned, 
owes $6,500; nominal assets $5,300. 

LANSING.—Mrs. Frank Hitchcock, millinery, has failed. 

MUSKEGON.—The affairs of Jacob Hetz, furniture, who 
was reported as selling out February 6, are in a worse condition 
than at first supposed. His entire indebtedness is $40,744; net 
assets $20,214. It is said that he will make an offer to com- 


promise, f 
MISSISSIPPI. 

CANTON,—Sulm & Hawkins, soda water, have assigned. 

BRANDON.—J. L. Anderson, groceries and liquors, has 
assigned. Liabilities $800; assets $300. 

FARMIN.—Browne & Brother, general store, have failed and 
sold out. 

KOSCIUSKO.—Grunewald & Brother, general store, have 
failed and been attached. Liabilities $15,000; assets $6,000. 
They claim to have lost $8,000 by a fire in December. 

MOUNT CARMEL.—A. J. Walker, general store, has failed 


and sold out. 
MISSOURI. 


CUBA.—George S. Robertson, general store, has assigned. 

RADICAL.—John H. Hazen, general store, etc., who 
recently failed, owes $3,500; assets about $2,900. 

ST. LOUIS.—At a meeting of the creditors of The Meysen- 
burg Shoe Company, held on the 6th inst., the statement showed 
liabilities $157,584, of which $93,103 was accommodation paper ; 
assets $90,000. An offer to pay 20 cents is under consideration. 
A deed of trust was given on the 3d inst, for $48,688. 

ST. LOUIS.—R. P. Richards, gents’ furnishing goods, is 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


NEBRASKA. 
BLAIR,—Nickolas Schmittroth, bakery, has failed. 
LINCOLN.—C. F. Driscoll, grocer, has assigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LITTLETON,.—L. P. Cole, grocer, has failed. Liabilities 
$4,500. 

MANCHESTER.—Barnard & Haskie, grocers, 
tached for $1,200, but gave security and are going on. 
bilities $3,000 ; stock $2,500 ; good accounts $2,500. 

MANCHESTER.—Chandler & Tewkesberry, grocers, have 
been attached, Liabilities $1,500; assets $700. 

TILTON.—W. A. Colby, grocer, has failed. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—F. J. Masterson, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff, 

BATAVIA.—Mrs. R. Pettit, harness, has assigned to Hiram 
Chaddock. She previously gave a mortgage for $1,100 to her 
sister for borrowed money. 

BROOKLYN,.—Elfers & Meyer, grocers, have assigned to 
Joseph Wedemeyer. 

BROOKLYN.—Thomas J. Marcellus, stationer, has assigned 
to John Jacques. 

BROOKLYN.—Joseph K, Stearns, ukary, has assigned to 
Oscar Goerck. 

BUFFALO.—Joseph Startz, saloon, has assigned to Louis 
Braunlein, 

BUFFALO.—The liabilities of J, E. Strass, clothing, who 
recently assigned, are $10,163; nominal assets $1,500.; actual 
assets $1,000. 

BUFFALO.—Julius Walker, jeweler, has suspended. He had 
been in business many years, but has had to ask extensions 
several times. , 

CANTON.—Theodore Caldwell, grocer, who recently as- 
signed, has filed schedules showing liabilities $9,412; nominal 
assets $10,074 ; preferences $7,000, 

CAZENOVIA.—Peet & Law, grocers, have assigned. 

FAYETTEVILLE.—James M. Tillotson, butcher and grocer, 
has assigned to John L. Boyington, with preferences for $2,587. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—W. D. Rhoda, grocer, assigned on the 
6th inst. 

ITHACA,.—Henry B. Tillotson, grocer and baker, who 
recently assizned, owes $7,700; nominal assets $6,200; actual 
assets about $4,000; preferences $3,000 

LOCKPORT.—Edward Hart, merchant tailor, who recently 
assigned, owes $6,000; nominal assets $5,300; actual assets 
about $4,000 ; preferences $3,000 

MONTGOMERY.—Charles 
assigned. 

NEW YORK CITY.~—J. H. Belter, perfumery, is offering to 
compromise at 35 cents—1o cents cash and 25 cents in notes— 
which has been accepted by all the creditors but two. Liabili- 
ties $4,800, of which $3,200 is for merchandise and $1,600 bor- 
rowed money ; assets $3,500 in accounts due. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Margarhetta Carleton, tailor, has 
assigned to Henry H. Glass. Liabilities $3,200; nominal assets 
$4,025 ; actual assets $2,379. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Mary Dielman, 
manufacturer of piano cases, show liabilities $54,139 ; nominal 
assets $67,259; actual assets $34,509. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Harley Ellis, jewelry, 
show liabilities $7,811; nominal assets $4,673; actual assets 
$2,260. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of P. L. Freneau & 
Co., importers of woolens, show liabilities $158,105; nominal 
assets $125,476; actual assets $90,107. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Geisler & James, dry goods, assigned 
on the 6th inst. to John Bolder, giving preferences for $950. 
They bought out John H, Anderson & Co. May 1, 1881, The 
schedules show liabilities $2,766 ; nominal assets $2,855 ; actual 
assets $1,555. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George D. Johnson, gents’ furnishing 
goods, assigned on the roth inst. to Walter Lange. 

NEW YORK CITY.—E. A. Kingman, commission silk 
yarns, has failed. Liabilities $9,000; assets very small. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Ivan Lloyd, real estate agent, has 
assigned to Thomas Walker. 

NEW YORK CFILY.—At a meeting of the creditors of V. W. 
Macfarlane, lard refiner, held on the 7th inst., the committee 
recommended a settlement at 50 cents—2o cents in thirty days, 
to cents in-ninety days, and 20 cents in four months. The 
schedules show liabilities $264,268, of which there are unsecured 
$178,204; nominal assets $275,584; actual assets $216,424, of 
which there are immediately available $98,764 ; factory $82,823. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—Ve. J. Magnin, Guedin & Co., importers 
of watches, jewelry and fancy goods, assigned on the 7th inst. 
to William A. Wheelock, giving the following preferences : 
George Rensens $2,500 ; William Pickhardt $1,750; Truman B. 
Handy, Cincinnati, $1,500; Frank P. Osborn $1,000; John E. 
Nieser $1,000; Mrs, J. Guedin $4,000; D. J. Guedin $3,000 
Redard & Fils, Geneva, $2,250; Philip Bissinger $500; David 
L. Dodge $500; Edward L. Theriot, executor of the estate of 
E. Berteau, $8,0co; Nicolo Carthelos, Geneva, $2,000. The 
failure is attributed to depreciation, dull trade and heavy 
expenses. The liabilities are reported at about $170,000, which 
includes the amount due the estate of the late L, Delmonico 
for money Icaned the firm several years ago. It is thought the 
assets will appraise $140,000. The house is one of the oldest 
established in the city, having been in existence over half a 
century, but since the death of the original partners it has been 
gradually shrinking. The present partners are David J. Magnin, 
and Mrs. Elise Magnin, who resides in Geneva, Switzerland. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Ebenezer Oliver, wire works, assigned 
on the 4th inst. to James M. Wood, giving preferences to John 
H. Gregory $1,092; Israel Stevens $400; George A. C, Barrett 
$200 ; total $1,692. He had been in the business forty years, and 
had been reported slow in payments for some years past, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edgar L. Pierson, builder, assigned 
on the roth inst. to Daniel Pierson, Jr. 

NEW YORK CITY.—L. Redfield has been appointed re- 
ceiver for John D. Demarest, builder. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William Rutter & Co., manufacturers 
of morocco, assigned on the 6th inst. to Jonathan Trumbull 
Smith, giving the following preferences, all confidential debts: 
William Collins $3,100; C. Rapelyea $2,500; Thomas Rutter 
$422; William Rutter, trustee, $6,145; William P. Rutter, 
trustee, $3,073; S. & E. Simmons $999; J. H. Moss $500; total 
$16,742. The failure is attributed to shrinkage in values and 
strong competition. The liabilities are reported at $170,000. 
They began February 1, 1875, succeeding Rutter & Simmons. 
The factory at Waterbury, Conn., is mortgaged for $8,000, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Clinton H. Smith & 
Co., manufacturers of collars, etc., show liabilities $142,42) ; 
nominal assets $116,900; actual assets $60,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—A receiver has been appointed for The 
Clare Fibre Company, mattress materials, by Chancellor Run- 
yon, of New Jersey. The factory is in Jersey City, The Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank has obtained an attachment 
for $2,043 on protested notes. The company was incorporated 
under New Jersey laws, and started in May, 1880, with $40,000 
paid in capital. It recently became embarrassed, and borrowed 
$13,500, giving a chattel mortgage on machinery as security. 

RICHVILLE.—Frank B. Beaman, general store, has as- 
signed. 

ROCHESTER.—Judgments for $24,480 have been entered 
against The Evening Express Company, and the sheriff's sale is 
advertised for the 13th inst. It is understood that capitalists 
are ready to buy it in. 

ROME.—G, T. Jones, boots and shoes, who assigned in 
February, has compromised at 4o cents. Liabilities $12,309 ; 
actual assets $8,610. 

ROME,.—The schedules of Robert T. Walker, clothing, show 
liabilities $19,192; nominal assets $12,546; actual assets $8,622. 

SOMERSET,—Joseph W. Wing has assigned. 

SYRACUSE,.—Charles Tallman, Jr., cigars and tobacco, has 
given a bill of sale of his entire stock to W. L. Ross & Co. His 
liabilities are $11,000 ; assets $8,000. 

TROY.—James Thornton, plumber, has confessed judgment 
for $600, and has been closed by the sheriff. 

UTICA.—M. S. Gattry & Co., wholesale grocers, have as- 
signed, 

UTICA.—Peter Hage, market, has assigned. 
WATERLOO,—John A. Casterline, clothing, has assigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

EDENTON.—C. M. Link, general store, has failed. 

GREENSBORO.—W. C. Snow, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed. 


ROXOBEL.—J. J. Harrell, general store, has assigned. 


OHIO. 

CALDWELL.—F. C. Thompson, grocer, has assigned. 

CANTON.—Executions for $3,900 were entered on the 7th 
inst. against G. L. Patterson, dry goods, in favor of Hislop, 
Porteus & Mitchell, of Norwich, Conn,, which consumes the 
entire assets. 

CINCINNATI.—John Drees, groceries and saloon, has as- 
signed to J. A, Meyer. 

COSHOCTON,—A. Weisner, tinware, has assigned to John 
M. Compton, . 

DELPHOS.—F. H. Moening, ry goods, is reported to have 
assigned to D, J. Davies. Liabilities $8,000; assets $6,000; 
preferences $3,300. 

FORT RECOVERY.—Blizzard & Wallingford, drugs, have 
assigned. They erected a new building last fall. 

HAASTOWN.—C. Haas, general store, has assigned. 

MILLWOOD.—Thomas Furse, general store, is reported to 
have assigned to W. Buffington. Liabilities $800; assets nom- 
inally $1,000, 

NEW RICHMOND.—C, G. Seitz, dry goods, has assigned. 
Liabilities estimated at ee ; assets about the same. 

PHARISBURG.—J. J. Stewart & Co., general store, have 
assigned to John R. Taylor. It is said they ran behind last fall, 
and had to borrow money. 

SALEM.—C. F. Kesselmire, jeweler, has assigned to H, C, 


Jones. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALAMANDA.—Joseph Rasely, general store and hotel, has 
been sold out by the sheriff on execu:ions amounting to $3,88r. 
His nominal assets were $4,500. 

BEAVERTON.—Isaac D, Conrad, hotel, who recently failed, 
is reported to have liabilities of $10,000. He transferred his real 
and personal property to one creditor to whom he owed $6,000, 
The others, it is said, will receive nothing. 

MOSIERTOWN.—White & Hamilton, general store, who 
assigned last December, it is said are settling at socents. Lia- 
bilities $6,000; assets about $2,500. 

NEW HAVEN,—W. W. Woodfill, grocer, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Diller & Seal, dye works, are offering 20 
cents cash. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Samuel Cooper, Son & Co., manufac- 
turers of furniture, have been obliged to ask an extension of 
their largest accounts for eight, twelve, sixteen and twenty-two 
months, single name paper secured by bond and mortgage, the 
smaller ones to be paid in full as they fall due. The extension 
has generally been granted. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas Gaffney, dyer, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff on the roth inst, 
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PHILADELPHIA,—Gallagher & Farrell, successors to John 
Gallagher, manufacturers of soaps and candles, are advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the 16th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Gunn, Johnson & Co., manufacturers of 
hosiery, have failed. Judgments amounting to $11,972 were 
entered against them on the 6thinst. Of this amount $10,923 
is in favor of Gunn’s father and brother. Their total liabilities 
are estimated at $48,000 ; amount of assets not definitely known. 
The prospects for unsecured creditors are considered poor. 
They started January 1, 1876, and formerly had an office in New 
York, 

PHILADELPHIA.—The F. O. Hanson Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Limited), wrought iron railings, is advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff on the 15th inst. Judgments amounting to 
over $5,000 were entered against the concern during the past 
month, and the affairs have been in a complicated condition. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Abraham Harshberger, druggist, was 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Henry Hoover, printing presses, is in 
the hands of the sheriff on judgments for $2,596. 

PHILADELPHIA.—George E. Jenkins, manufacturer of 
upholstery trimmings, has failed, and the factory is closed. 
Judgments amounting to §1,920 were recently entered against 
him, 

PHILADELPHIA —Leyden & Sullivan, electrotypers and 
stereotypers, were sold out by the sheriff on the 7th inst, under 
judgment for $875. Liabilities $1,200; assets $900. They are 
out of business. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Mitchell, second-hand furniture, 
etc., has been sold out by the constable. 

PHILADELPHIA.—M. G. Peiper, trading as M. G. Peiper 
& Co., wholesale boots and shoes, has suspended. He says the 
immediate cause was the death of a brother, to whom he owed 
considerable for borrowed money. The total liabilities are 
about $25,000, of which $10,000 is for merchandise; nominal 
assets about $25,000. He had been in business about twenty- 
eight years with various partners, but since 1867 he had been 
alone. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Joseph Thurman, Jr., manufacturer of 
knit goods, etc. (Germantown), is advertised to be sold out by 
the sheriff on the 13th inst. He failed more than two years 
ago, and obtained an extension. Several judgments were 
recently entered against him. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Burns Blanket Company, owned by 
George H. Williamson and Mrs. Emma J. Burns, who recently 
assigned to Thomas Grady, is advertised to be sold out by the 
assignee on the 16th inst, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Mrs. Mary Ann Turner, dry goods and 
trimmings, was recently sold out by the sheriff. The stock was 
purchased by E. Brucker, who is in the same business in the 
neighborhood. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Robert K. Welch, trading as R. K. 
Welch & Co,, rubber goods, has assigned to Thomas O. 
Atkinson. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

ORANGEBURG,.—D. E. Smoak & Co., general store, are 
asking an extension until December 15. 


TEXAS. 

BRACKETTVILLE.—Thomas Piggot, 
assigned. 

CROCKETT.—M. Bromberg, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $7,000; assets $1,500. 

GAINESVILLE.—Stone & Rowland, general store, have 
assigned. Liabilities $19,000; assets $15,000 

PENNINGTON.—S, M. Evans, general store, has failed. 


VIRGINIA. 
MYRTLE.—James T, Pruden, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $2,000 ; assets $300. 
PORTSMOUTH. —J. Q. Anderson, groceries and liquors, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
SEATTLE.—F. Breckenfield, cigars, etc., has assigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
HEBRON.—William Lamp, general store, has failed. 
SPENCER.—J. M. Mitchell & Co., general store, have failed. 

WISCONSIN. 

BOSCOBEL.—M. D. Tillotson, Exchange Bank, closed on 
the 3d inst. He started the business in March, 1879, and has 
been reported hard pressed for some time past. 

COLUMBUS.—Samuel Hutchinson, agricultural implements, 
has assigned. The stock is chattel mortgaged. 

LOWELL,—J. & L. Runkle, general store, have assigned to 
Jacob Weber. Liabilities $15,600; assets $7,000; preferences 
$5,200. 

MILWAUKEE.—The C. H. Hamilton Paper Company 
assigned on the oth inst. to H. F. Hamilton, Liabilities about 
$10,000 ; nominal assets $12,000 ; preferred claims $3,350. The 
company sold out December 1 last to Hamilton Brothers & Co. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

HALIFAX.—Maurice Mcllreith, tailor, has failed. 

TRURO.—Frederick Williams, general store, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
TORONTO.—Thomas Johnston & Co., commission mer- 
chants, have failed. 
WOODSTOCK.—Mackay & Mackay, dry goods, have failed. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL.—French & Bond, grocers, have assigned. 
QUEBEC.—A. Toussaint, grocer, has suspended. Liabilities 
estimated at from $45,000 to $60,000, 
QUEBEC.—Joseph Dion, Jr., hardware, has failed. 


general store, has 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CONNECTICUT. 

SOUTH NORWALK.—The City National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $10c,o00. Robert H. Rowan is pres- 
ident and Jacob M. Layton cashier, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,.—J. H. Wemple, of Booth, Wemple & 
Smith, lumber, has given a deed of trust for $40,000. 

ILLINOIS. 

BLOOMINGTON.—W. J. Brownell & Co., boots and shoes, 
have dissolved. W. J. Brownell continues, 

BLOOMINGTON,.—The National State Bank has elected 
Jacob Funk president, in place of F. Hoblit. 


CHICAGO.—Trask, Rowe & Co., wholesale jewelers, have 
dissolved. Rowe Brothers succeed. 

CHICAGO,—H, E, Watson & Co., wholesale ee have 
dissolved.. James S. Watson continues, 


INDIANA 

LOGANSPORT.—M. Frank & Brother, clothing, have dis- 
solved. Each continues. 

VALPARAISO,—Skinner & Harrold, grocers, have dissolved. 
M. S. Harrold continues. 

IOWA 

NEWTON.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000. Frank T. Campbell is president 
and Chester Stranaker cashier. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE.—The Kentucky National Bank has elected 

C. P. Moorman president, in place of W. H. Dulaney. 


MAINE. 
SEARSPORT.—The Searsport National Bank has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $50,000. James G, Pendleton is president 
and Charles F, Gordon cashier. 


MARYLAND. 


PRINCE FREDERICKTOWN.—The entire town was 
destroyed by fire on the 3d inst., every store in the place being 
consumed. ; 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MIDDLESEX.—Richard S. Fay, treasurer of the Middlesex 
Mills, died on the United States steamer Tennessee while on a 
passage from Fortress Monroe to New Orleans, 


MICHIGAN. 

BUCHANAN .—T, M. Fulton, dry goods, has sold out to Cro- 
foot & Co. 

DETROIT.—Fisher, Baker & Co., wholesale carriage hard- 


ware, have dissolved, Aaron Fisher retired. Baker, Gray & 


Co. succeed. 
MISSOURI. 

BOONE VILLE.—W. H, Trigg & Co., dry goods, have been 
succeeded by The W. H. Trigg Mercantile Company (Incor- 
porated), with a capital of $50,000, of which $30,000 was paid in, 

SEDALIA.—Dalby & Hogue, wholesale grocers, have dis- 
solved. 

ST. LOUIS.—Golson, Coit & Co., general commission, have 
dissolved, R. W. Golson retiring owing to ill health. A, B, Coit 
and R. J. Lannigan succeed, under the style of A. B. Coit & Co, 

ST. LOUIS.—John G, Haas & Co., soap manufacturers, have 
been succeeded by The J. G. Haas Soap Company (Incor- 
porated), with a capital stock of $60,000, 

ST. LOUIS.—The American School Book Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,000. 

ST, LOUIS.—The Chester & Harris Manufacturing Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150.000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Missouri Furniture Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
NASHUA.—The First National Bank has elected George A. 
Randall president, in place of E. P, Emerson. 


NEW JERSEY. 

MADISON.—Francis S. Lathrop, receiver of the New Jersey 
Central Railroad, died on the 3d inst., aged 76 years. Henry S. 
Little has been appointed his successor as receiver of the 
railroad. 

PENN GROVE.—The reported failure of Samuel S. Thomp- 
son, nursery, was erroneous, 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—The National Commercial Bank has elected 
Daniel Manning president, in place of the late Robert H. Pruyn, 
and Robert C. Pruyn vice-president, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The firm of Edgar Farmer & Co., 
trunk manufacturers, is now composed:of William C. Farmer 
and William H, Peck 

NEW YORK CITY.—Hon. Milton S, Latham, president of 
the New York Mining Exchange, died on the 4th inst., aged 55, 
years. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Lee, Morgan & Co., bankers and 
brokers, have dissolved. John B. Lee and Thomas F. Ryan 
will adjust the business, and have formed a new firm under the 
style of Lee & Ryan, with Robert L. Cutting, Jr., as speciai 


partner. 
OHIO. 


AKRON.—Baker, Merriam & Co., manufacturers of clay 
pipes, have dissolved, Baker & McMillen succeed. 

CINCINNATI.—C, Windisch, Muhlhauser & Brother, brew- 
ers, have incorporated as The Windisch-Muhlhauser Brewing 
Company, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000 

CLEVELAND.—McIntosh, Good & Co., wholesale hard- 
ware, have dissolved. W. E. Clark and the estate of W. H. 
Clark retired. W. R. Huntington and K. D. Bishop were 
admitted under the style of McIntosh, Good & Huntington. 

TOLEDO.—J. H. Whitaker, of Whitaker, Haynes & Co., 
wholesale hardware, is dead. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Harry C, Heyl, of David S, Brown & 
Co., commission dry goods, died on the 7th inst. For many 
years he had been in charge of the New York branch of the 
house. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Nelson, of Nelson Brothers & 
Co., dry goods, is dead, 

PHILADELPHIA.—H. Stevenson & Son, lumber, have dis- 
solved. John A, Stevenson continues. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thayer & Mears, commission grain, 
have dissolved. George W. Mears continues. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The Lime Rock National Bank has 
increased its capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 


TEXAS. 


GALVESTON,—Lange, Lewy & Co., wholesale grocers, have 
dissolved, 


UTAH. 


PROVO.—The First National Bank has been organized, with 
a capital of $50,000. A. O. Smoot is president and Wilson H. 


Dusenberry cashier. 
WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE,—Hoffman, Billings & Co., foundry, have 
changed to The Hoffman-Billings Manufacturing Company. 


page VATORS. 


Oris Brotruers & Co., 


STANDARD SSO ORE: AND STEAM ELEVATORS 
OR ALL PURPOSES, 


No. 348 Broapway, NEW YORK. 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA, 
MONTREAL J iis ccissinctev eda ek Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 


CANONUCITY: auiseine cetera Fremont County Bank, 








DENVER....... .-Colorado National Bank, 
LEADVILLE..... ew akirediy's First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. 

BARTEFOR Dai .ceeecanron ...American National Bank. 
GEORGIA. 

MACON Ceanee as aniare sapien ee Reg kr Maa RONy 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO NT. sonore sense ualgeae Traders’ Bank. 

JACKSONVILL ...-Central Ilhnois Banking and Sav~ 

ings Association, 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON sisveccers <== Merchants National Bank. 


..Sioux National Bank. 


SIOUX CITY.. 
Buena Vista County Bank, 


STORM LAKE 





LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG....... ....-Union National Bank, _ 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON ...ccseeceesessacees Maverick National Bank. 
MINNESOTA, 
MARSHALL...... bitavelociciemts = Lyon County Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI, 


SHOnosUsacaaritsos Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 


MISSOURI. 
Homer icct Bank of Kansas City. 


MERIDIAN 


KANSAS CITY.... 


NEBRASKA, 
“becom eta E craeiefea etiam hanes Hopkins & Willard. 
NCODLIN’ ccc aienu keleue cat ete First National Bank, 
OAKLAND (Burt/Goyteeses Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK. 


ames Baldwin & Co, 

..Watson & Neyhart, 

. Bank of Buffalo. 

.. The Bank of Hornellsville. 

. City Bank of Rochester. 

...Third National Bank. 

Jefferson County National Bank 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK Wire cro cle od ssinlsicsise The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark, 





OHIO. 
CANTON. dss siideatins .....G. D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAND. .......+0. .....Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA ........... Garsed & Van Wyck, 113 South 


Fourth street. 
Fifth National Bank, 
gE ete te .-Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH Penn Bank. 
PITTSBURGH ‘(South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 


eee ESE 





SOUTH CAROLINA, 


GEORGETOWN .........65- R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 
NASHVILLE, 2.5 -edececetisie« Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS ico piressitss ete on First National Bank, 
TEXAS. 


FORT WORTH. ........+.+-- City National Bank. 





MARSHALL.... .Garrett & Key. 
TEXARKANA. .Citizens Haak, of Texarkana. 
TYLER....0.005 Williams & Bonner. 

WACO c.ntuceldeasasinan cms Waco National Bank, 


UTAH. 
Rane eten es Deseret National Bank. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


.-Second National Bank. 


MORGANTOWN.. 
..-Second National Bank, 


PARKERSBURG . 











MINERAL WOOL. 





S. MINERAL CO., 
*16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








MINING. 





VARKIEBOTHWELL, 


No. 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 
Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 
HITE GOLD QUARTZ pelea le! 

anos County, California. 
MENLO GOLD QUARTZ coMPA 
Grass Valley, California. 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPAN 
angier, Nova Scotia. 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COM "ANY. ¥, 
Lewis, Nevada. 
STORMONT SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Silver Reef, Utah. 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


Lewis, Nevada. 
SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, » 
Mexico, 





FERTILIZERS, 















































HI. % BAKER & BRO, i: 
° Established 1850 

No. 215 Pearl Street, New York, 
COMPLETE MANURES | 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cand; Corns O 
Trees, and every farm crop. 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and are 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it ees 
and in the correct proportions, Wonderful results have b 
obtained by their use. ‘‘AA’’ Ammoniated Su 
‘* Pelican ’’ Bone Fertilizer, we nae the above from p 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone, Prime Agricultural Ch : 
cals of all descriptions, Circulars containing facts inte eresting 
to planters mailed on application, he 


Ns a25 


(FPORRESTER'S COMPLETE MANUR ES 
FREE FROM ODOR, — 

Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CROPS 

Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed ree, 


GEORGE B, FORRESTER, 


ERUVIAN GUANO, ; 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, | 


The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano imported 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and quality, 
For particulars and prices apply to P 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine St., NEw York. ) 
: 


[Successor to Hopson, Hurtapo & Co. j v4 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS, — 


AUGH & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL C 

. Blacian Masetantures ag Reaaeata Refining, and 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 

Sulphate, of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, ! 

Nitrate of i a , 

AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER Pn ae AND . 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS, ~ , 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. — 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


zs) 


ie 





We Now Offer For Sale 
0.1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 
FROM THE LOBOS DEPOSITS, | 
Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate of Lime, said aid Gua 
having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD tevin & CO 
who are now the consignees of Peruvian bebe This Gi 


contains about 516 per cent. of Ammonia and r cent. 
Phosphate of eas IMPORTED DIREC FROM pha 
sin 


VOSS BROTHERS, 
No. 50 SouTtH Gay STREET, Battimore, Mp. 











pace KURT Z*“&PMCO; 


25 PEARL ST., Pos York. 
80 So. PETERS St., NEW OnveaNs 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr., Cue 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers 
ool, plain or printed to order. 





PETROLEUM. 


LVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Report ¥ 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL St., NEw YoRK, AND OIL CIty, - 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and 
of these securities on margin. 


be 


TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN : 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUC 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on ma 
a specialty. 





BALTIMORE COMMISSTO. 





J. I. MIDDLETON, J. W. Wt 
I. MIDDLETON & CO., 


* COTTON AND Re Ane 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 25 SourH GAY STREET, Bir 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of s; 
futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpool. 


£0. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 

No. 68 SourH STREET, BALTIMORE, 
Always ready to make LiperaL Cash ApvANc 

ments, Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures. ona 


estan 


’ 


~~ AY AO ee 











NEW YORK COMMISSION. NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1882. 


159 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 









































ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC, 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW York. 


TLENRY HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 
~ Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 


CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


F CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
Hf pa and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 


ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 

























Fe A IV Lo? GO, 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and Provisions. 


Buy and Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the above 
markets. 





Geo, H, Krause. i WILLIAM G. Marsu. 
EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CuurcH STREET, NEw York. 


_Liberal. cash advances made, All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Amos T, DwiGut, Special. 


OREN S, DWIGHT & CO., 


* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
¥, contracts. 


USTAVUS C, Hopkins. 
HARLES D, MILLER. 








ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


‘ 








Poa 
A 


_ ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL. 
mg CP LRT MEAG ALE Jb L. | CO a 
: Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
: contracts. 


No. 34 New STREET, NEw York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





aay P, MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts, 


I® CRIA NZ 


Successor to BURGER & CRanz, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 
Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides. 


Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 
fae 138 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 


M.S. NICHOLS & CO., ComMissIoN MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 


No. 121 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 


- 7) JARE & SCHROEDER, 


ny 





Cotton Commission Merchants, 


0. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
wr contracts. 














; _ Louis Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monyjo, Sr. 
SyeOUrTsS MONO, 7R., & CO.; 
Commission Merchants, 


_ No. 92: Pearl Street, New York. 
outs! P. O. Box 2478. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 





WAS. O. CORN, & ‘CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW York. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 





J . L. Macauray. 
_ )fACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 22 WiLLiamM STREET, New York. 


‘Particular attention die to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
7 for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A. J. MACAULAY. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 














meee ekT MOORE & CO., 
‘“ Commission Merchants, 


x 42 Exchange Place, New York. 


A 
Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
a future delivery will receive best attention. 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 


ce H. ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, 


No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H, ALLEN & Co,, Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. ST. LOUIS. 


pF GECAING: SONES & ‘COs, 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 
No. 304 Fronr St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 








SLOHNSTON BROS., 
: Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 








. H, W. Fartey. Ropert W. Gotsan, 
DARLEY & Co., 
as Cotton Commission Merchants, 

No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


P. O. Box 3909. 


‘Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
: delivery of Cotton, 


J. H. Farey. 





[Vor GUNDELL & MAVHOFE, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 


COTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW York. 


Special BHteohiom even to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans. 





_ QTABER, HOYT & CO., fi 
| Cotton Merchants, 


No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





J. T. FARGASON, Cc. C, HEIN, 
IT. FARGASON & CO., 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 FRONT ST., 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 


J. A. HUNT, R. A, PARKER, 





F. CRUMBIE, 

: COTTON, 

No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
Special attention given to orders for the ce ee selling of 


COTTON FOR FUTURE DEL 
Member of Cotton Exchange. 








TEL, HONTAINE, > CO., 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No, 116 SouTH MAIN ST., Sr. Louts, Mo, 





- WARREN Ewen, JR. 


JTGWEN BROTHERS, 
: COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, New York. 


Joun M. Ewen. 





i 


BUFFALO COMMISSION. 
¥ HALL & CO., 
GRAIN DEALERS 


of ey ioral 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No.:.26 CENTRAL WHARF, BuFraLo, N. Y. 


'WANSON, PORTEOUS & CoO., 
t7 Wituram Street, New York. 


WANSON, CAIRNS & CO., ¥OHN SWANSON &CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


KR PRESTON &.CO., 
* COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
66 PEARL STREET, NEW VORK. 


ular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future dalvery in New York and Liverpool, 





RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BurFraLo, N. Y. 


* 


















ST, LOUIS COMMISSION. 





jks ZVERINGHAM.:& CO. 


Commission Merchants, 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special correspondence ips | the markets freely furnished 





MORAN & CO., 


F Commission Merchants, 


84 Warren Street, New York. 


ee ea Am DRIVE Wen CO;, 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
F. R. SPEAR. 


Epwarp A. DRIVER. B. F, IvEs. 


COLIN ACRLG FELON AOC Or, 
Successors to Low BroTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 





SOREID VEIENONEIRS SEIT ORs 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD, JOHN P, TRUESDELL. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. Epwarp S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 
h. Y. Crey. CHICAGO, ILL, 





OSS, OLA OMG wert COs, 
Commission Merchants, 
CHICAGO, ILL: 


bought, sold and carried on margins. 


S. D, FOSS, E. B, STRONG. 


aa 
~~ 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Advances made on consignments to MorAN, Lunt & Co., 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pore C, TEFFT. 


4 South Gay Street, 
ALTIMORE, Mp. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 


30 >REYNOLDS, 








Established 1865. 
HO OLARMINEE £28 (CO, 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell futures on margins. 





Grain, Seeds and Provisions. 

ree We RUMSEY SECO, 
COMMISSION, 

Grain and Provisions, 

No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 

(i Latigies EL OURDLEN i. @2 

PROVISIONS AND GRAIN, 
92 & 94 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK. 


CO, 





& 


O. KENYON GO.,; ‘ 
Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON S?T., CHIcaco, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
Soa & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





G. MéeLAURY & CO,, 


Y COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND ° 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON S?., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL 


SAN FRANCISCO COMMTSSION. 





WV ements LOW ere CO., 
‘ * MERCHANDISE 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F, O, B. here, or cost laid down 


at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 
Pacific Coast Produce. i 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 


Foreign and Eastern Consignments 


Wm. M. Price, - UO ke 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S.G. Price, - - - + = lateof Wm. M., Price & Co. 


: a formerly Sec'y & Treas. St, 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,- ~~ | Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


y eee MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL St., St. Lous, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention, 





(2 oni Ags (ON OM the Aas = ad @ li 
COMMISSION 

PROVISIONS AND COTTON, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAIN, 


FaR LEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





R He IND GOL & COk, 
S BROKERS, 


COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 21 N. MAIN St., St. Louts, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 


hh Nc PEE WER RAO og 


CODTON. BUYER, 





No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





ae & GAIENNIE, 

General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for 
cash, or future delivery on margins. 





OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E, GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 


Cees SO riOLeT 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNn & Co., New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool, 





AMUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No, 187 GRAVIER StT., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SmitH EDWARDS 
& Co. e 

Henry HENTZ, N. Y., Ju Commendam, 





age Seti OREO”, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 


195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ, 
ALEX, G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co,,N.Y 


IONS TRV OM a ON OE 
: COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 





S. SMITA & BRO,, 
" TCOGLON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo_ dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through “ Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 


AYLY & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


urchase and sale of Cotton for 


Special attention given to 
ew Orleans and New York, 


future delivery on margins in 








E, F, PERILLOuX, 


R. G, Busu. 
B OSH SuPreRiLioux, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool. 
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EW YORK BELTING AND 
PACKING COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 


In every form adapted to Mechanical Purposes, comprising 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEADING 
AND SUCTION HOSE. 


“TEST” HOSE.—This extra quality of Hose is made ex- 
pressly for Steam Fire Engine use, and will stand a pressure of 
4oo pounds per square inch. 


ANTISEPTIC RUBBER-LINED LINEN HOSE.—The 
lightest Hose manufactured for use on Hand or Steam Fire 
ngines. Will stand a pressure of 300 pounds per square inch, 


CAR SPRINGS of a superior quality, and of all the various 
sizes used. 


SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS for grinding and 
polishing metals, The Original Solid Emery Wheel, of which 
all other kinds are imitations and greatly inferior. 


CAUTION.—Our name is stamped in full on all our best 
Standard Belting, Packing and Hose. Buy that only. The 
best is the cheapest. 


Warehouse: No. 29 Park Row, New York. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, TREASURER. 








PATENTS. 


'HOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 














PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 1878. 
R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Bepher } 


Exchange Bld’g. 
y YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Vs NOBLE 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
Attorney, 


EJENRY W. 
CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 


Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C. Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





CHICAGO, 





& WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
important statement regarding the relative wages 
and cost of living in Massachusetts and Lan- 

eashire. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, who 
2 sends us the facts, -has but lately returned from 
ian England, where his opportunities for observation 
____ have doubtless enabled him to judge accurately 
as to the trustworthiness of the statistics bearing 
on this most important subject. The chief 
reliance of the protectionists in arguing for the 
need of continued high tariffs is that high wages 
in the United States can only be maintained 
behind high customs duties. On the other hand, 
~ those who would have the tariff revised in the 
direction of freer trade insist that wages are 
necessarily high in the United States by reason 
of the newness of the country, the wide extent of 
unoccupied virgin soil, and the fact that, were 
wages to be reduced below a certain limit, work- 
_men would have a remedy by resorting to agri- 
culture. To draw the just line between the two 
sides is a most difficult matter, and primarily for 
the reason that absolute facts do not lie at the 
surface. Elaborate tables of wages here and in 
England are frequently displayed, but thus far 
"comparatively little information of the sort which 
Mr. Wright now presents has been at the com- 
mand of the student. The showing which he 
makes certainly tells in favor of Massachusetts. 
We commend the statement to the attention of 
economists, whether of the Pennsylvania or the 
Towa type. 











The violent fall of prices on the Stock Exchange 
last week has been succeeded this week by a rise 
almost equally sudden, the full rush coming on 
yesterday. Things looked decidedly squally last 
Saturday for the operators who were carrying 
large lines of stocks; but Sunday intervened to 
give Mr. Gould a day of rest in which to form 
his plans, and a combination of great operators 
was then formed which has proved strong enough 
to swing the market round and set it running up 
as rapidly as it ran down. Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
public utterances must be interpreted as mean- 
ing that he joined hands with Mr. Gould 
in the movement. The public display of 
the securities held by the latter gentleman last 
Monday morning, and which so puzzled and 
amused Wall street, seems to have been merely 
a sort of flourish of trumpets preceding the 
opening of regular operations by the bull combi- 
nation. The short interest in the market must 
have been unexpectedly large, and something like 
a ‘‘bear panic” was developed yesterday, as last 
Saturday we had a bull panic. 





Mr. Vanderbilt has vouchsafed to a representa- 
tive of the Zridune a statement bearing on the 
railroad controversy. He is reported as saying 
that the ‘railroad war on both passenger and 
freight rates is practically settled ;” that ‘a pool- 
ing arrangement for five years” has been made; 
that the decision of the Advisory Commission re- 
specting differential rates ‘* will be so eminently 
just that the railroads will accept it without a 
word of dissent.” Elsewhere in the report 
words of confidence are expressed for the 
Advisory Commission. The further state- 
ment is made that the railroad business of the 
country is good; ‘‘in fact, the traffic is rather 
larger in volume than it has been before 377 that 
“the Lake Shore road earned its 8 per cent. 
dividends last year, and I have no doubt that 
business will be sufficient for the rest of the pres- 
ent year to enable it to continue 8 per cent. divi- 
dends ;” that ‘the stocks of good roads are too 
low;” that under good management the Lake 
Shore cannot ever fail to earn less than 6 per 
cent. per annum; and this: ‘I shall protect my 
property, There is a price at which I will buy 
the entire capital stock of my roads; what I buy 
I can put away; I buy it for what I can make out 
of it, for the return on the investment.” These 
are the essential portions of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
statement. 


The receipts of cotton at the American ports 
for the week ending yesterday foot up 57,280 
bales, against 58,538 bales last week and 107,453 
bales for the corresponding week in 1881. The 
total port receipts to date are 4,145,473 bales, 
against 4,875,286 bales last year. The stocks at 
the interior towns have been reduced during the 
week to the extent of 30,000 bales, the interior 
receipts being 15,650 bales, against 16,856 last 
week and 47,670 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments this week from 
the interior towns were 45,664 bales, and com- 
pare with 43,411 bales last week, and a movement 
of 45,011 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. The stocks at these towns are now 256,000 
bales, against 287,054 bales last week and 285,983 
bales last year. In the above totals as to the 
interior movement, the figures for Texas towns 
are estimated. The Manchester market yester- 
day was firm, but not much doing. The spin- 
ners have taken this week 79,000 bales. The 
market for spot cotton closed firm at Liverpool 
yesterday, with futures quiet. The Liverpool 
market closed firm yesterday for spot cotton 
at 644d. for middling uplands, against 6y4d. on 











March 18, 1881. Futures closed quiet at Liver- 
pool, the advance during the week for July- 
August delivery having been from 624d. to 63d. 
The stock at Liverpool and afloat therefore is 
1,180,000 bales, against 1,176,000 bales last year. 
Of these, 745,000 bales are now American, against 
926,000 bales last year. At New York the mar- 
ket for spot cotton closed steady yesterday at 
12;5c. for middling uplands, against 103/c. 
March 18, 1881. Futures closed firm at an ad- 
vance for the week of about 20 points. The 
southern markets are generally firm. 





The local debt question—the advisability of 
borrowing money for the construction of so-called 
permanent municipal improvements—is a fore- 
most topic at Chicago just now. The city is in 
need of more extended water works. It has no 
funds in hand, and must therefore either tax or 
borrow. Under existing laws the city has no 
power to negotiate loans, and therefore has no 
standing in the loan market. ‘The city officials 
naturally favor such a change in the law as will 
permit borrowing, and over the advisability of 
securing, if possible, the power to borrow, and 
thus to avoid immediate taxation, a contest is 
raging. It so happens, however, that this power 
must be obtained from the people of the whole 
state, in the shape of a constitutional amend- 
ment. The present organic law of Illinois was 
one of the first of the so-called new state consti- 
tutions, and was adopted in 1870. Among its 
new features were the restrictions put upon the 
powers of the legislature and of the local gov- 
The first of these in 
importance was, perhaps, the clause forbid- 
ding cities and towns to contract debt for any 
purpose whatever beyond 5 per cent. of the 
assessed valuation of a given locality. The 
need of such a constitutional restriction had 
become notorious, owing to the extravagance and 
peculation born of the loose borrowing business 
during the previous decade. The taxpayers of 
the Illinois cities had been taught to believe that 
‘posterity’ would meet their obligations, and in 
consequence loose municipal borrowing became 
the rule. City business came to be conducted 
much as though an individual were to act upon 
the notion that his heirs should be relied upon 
to meet all obligations incurred for ‘ permanent 
improvements” to his person and his estates. 
The principle adopted by the cities of Illinois, in 
common with those of other states, was. that 
betterments, so called, should always be pro- 
vided for with money borrowed, rather than by 
direct taxation, The radical unsoundness of this 
principle cannot be doubted when it is considered 
that, were the plan to be strictly followed in 
private affairs—7.e., were it the rule to obtain 
everything of permanent value on long-time 
obligations for one’s heirs to meet, accumula- 
tion would be stopped. The principles relating 
to the business of a city, which is simply a collec- 
tion of individuals, are identical with those which 
hold good in relation to the private till. This 
being true, itis plain that loose borrowing has 
been, in the main, the proximate cause of muni- 
cipal extravagance and corruption in the United 
States. 


ernment authorities. 





It is to be hoped that the movement to amend 
the constitution of Illinois so as to enable Chicago 
to borrow several million dollars for the con- 
struction of water works will not grow in favor. 
The Zyidune of that city, with commendable 
wisdom, is making a vigorous fight against the 
proposition for a blanket mortgage, and, as good 
sense and sound business principles are on its 
side, there is no probability that the municipal 
Micawbers will gain their point. Chicago will 





do well to profit by the experience of Pittsburgh 
in constructing water works with borrowed 
money. ‘The plan was to borrow each year a 
given sum, and each year to create a sinking 
fund therefor. At the completion of the works 
it was found, that had the amount of taxes for 
interest and sinking fund levied in the last year 
been expended on the works during each year of 
the period of their construction, the city would 
have had the works, without a dollar of debt as a 
legacy of evil to posterity. 





The Washington correspondent of BRap- 
STREET’S, in a letter given elsewhere, tells of a 
seeming indifference which has overtaken the 
leading silver men as to the work and outcome of 
the Silver Conference, which is to reassemble at 
Paris next month. Their noffon is, apparently, 
that to attempt anything further until, as expected, 
matters get worse and England sees the necessity 
of some action to aid in sustaining the price of 
silver, will be futile. From this it may be taken 
for granted that the April session of the confer- 
ence will be, as was the last, no more than a 
debating society. As noted in our correspondent’s 
letter, the ‘Association for the Establishment 
of an International Monetary Standard,” at 
London, has upon what has the 
appearance of energetic measures for the diffu- 
sion of their peculiar theories. The influence 
of the Budlionist, a London weekly, has been 
enlisted. The last number of this journal at 
hand contains a rather voluminous supplement 
of bimetallic literature. Apropos of the purposes 
of the association, the Pall Mall Gazette says: 
‘‘ Presumably, we shall have by-and-by a revival 
of the discussion which occupied so much time in 
the earlier half of last year; and, should banking 
credit this year become extremely dear, renewed 


entered 


attempts will be made to prove to us that all we 
want is just a little more cash—a silver standard 
side by side with a gold one, in short, so that the 
payment of debts recklessly contracted may be 
made easy.”’ A later copy of the Gazeé/e informs 
us that ‘‘bimetallism is making great progress in 
Germany,” and that the ‘* Deutsche Verein fiir 
International Doppelwahrung ” is about to start 
Be With some 
severity, for exact justice is often severe, the 
Gazette, in relation to the general question involved‘ 
says: ‘* There can be no such thing [a bimetallic 
standard] in any country or between any two coun- 
tries in a practical way. Those who are rich and 
can afford it will take gold in preference to silver; 


an ‘forgan’’ to advocate the cause. 


those who are poor must be content with the 
baser metal, and the currencies of the two metals 
together cannot be effectively at any one time 
For 
all that, the bimetallic agitation threatens to be 
upon us again. 
time—a disease that seems to tell of a sort of 
international bankruptcy. 


‘standards’ of value in any one country. 
It is one of the diseases of the 


The German econo- 
mists in effect say: ‘We cannot go on paying in 
gold; please take silver from us at gold valuation.’ 
‘We cannot pay in cash of any kind,’ says the 
Lyons syndicate of agents de change, ‘please 
take our bonds.’ What is the essential difference 
between these two pleas? Both, we fear, are 
the outcome of recklessness in the contracting of 
debt.” We cannot discover any good reason for 
doubting that in this matter the Pa// M/a// Gazette 
represents, and will continue to represent, the 
opinions of those who direct the fiscal legislation 
of Great Britain. If, then, the premises of the 
silver men on this side that the favorable action 
of England is essential to the maintenance of an 
international agreement as to silver are correct, the 
time when Paris conferences will be more than 


debating societies is far removed, 
. 
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NEW YORK RECEIVERSH/P 
INVESTIGATION. 
In a spasm of virtuous sense of responsibility, 
the New York legislature is investigating the 
The Continental 


PAL: 


life insurance receiverships. 
case, upon which inquiry has thus far been 
directed—although that of the Universal is in 
some respects a close rival—is altogether the 
worst, It was the largest of all the failed com- 
panies, and was wrecked by its officers and direc- 
tors deliberately. It had several receivers fast- 
ened upon it, together with several kinsmen of 
the judge before whom the proceedings were 
taken; lawyers ‘‘intervened”’ between the policy- 
holders and the funds, and the wreck has been 
in course of plundering for more than five years. 
That the whole proceedings have been taken 
‘under the forms of law” is as certain as that 
justice and reason have been as far from the pro- 
cedure as the sky from the earth. 
ious and unexampled lawyers’ bills, at which a 
hyena new to his business might blush; 
longed and multiplied references and arguments, 
the 
” of the court, shamefully (and 
the receivership itself— 
The most 


The prodig- 
the pro- 


aimed at nothing but remaining assets; 
the ‘discretion 
shamelessly) abused; 
these are all legal under the statute. 
notable fact, after all, is that there is nothing 


new in them. The story is old. It has been 
told in print over and over with circumstance 
enough. The investigation is late, being so long 
after the knowledge of the main facts. 

We are an investigating people. It has become 
a recognized part of every legislative or congres- 
sional session to set committees at work, but the 
reform does not follow. Whether there is any 
serious intent in the legislature to reform this 
matter, or any such activity of public opinion as 
will demand it, is the practical question. Inves- 
tigation without action unquestionably has a 
hardening and demoralizing effect, and, if reform 
is not to be taken up, it would be quite as well 
to avoid all knowledge of evils and abuses. 

The receivership, as an instrument, is_ based 
upon the rule that an insolvent corporation must 
be taken out of the hands which brought it to 
insolvency, and consigned to a third party for 
distribution of its remaining effects to creditors ; 
at best, it has proved a most clumsy and wasteful 
As 


applied to miscellaneous corporations, which 


instrument, and is in crying need of reform. 


have several classes of creditors and existing 
it is bad enough; but it is worst 
banks life 
trivial, 


relations, 
as applied to savings insur- 
the 


no 


and 
Current being 


no creditors; it 


ance. expenses 


bank has owes 


savings 
public duties ; it has no varied and complex in- 
terests; it consists simply of a mass of persons 
who have combined their savings. While these 
are intact, the state does keep its hands off; as 
soon as a deficit occurs, each dollar is wortha 
part of a dollar, and the common-sense plan is to 
reduce each deposit pro rata—which is the best 
that a receivership could ever do—and either close 
the concern on such basis or try to nurse it into 
recovery. By what right or principle the state 
intervenes to say that these associated depositors 
own and control their money while it is intact, 
but lose their position as soon as one cent per 
dollar is lacking, would baffle the wisdom of the 
ages to answer. The owners of the trust, reason 
says, should determine whether they will divide 
the funds sharing the loss, or charge 
off the loss and go on, since their ownership 
the state says that their 


now, 


remains unchanged ; 
ownership is forfeited, and that they must stand 
aside while the receiver and his train eat up the 
funds, all strictly under the forms of law and the 
As to life insurance, the mon- 
strosity is still greater. First, the insolvency for 
which companies are condemned is in every 
respect but legal fiction a lie; literally enforced, 
it is as defiant of fact and reason as it would be 
to declare a merchant bankrupt because he has 
not cash on hand to cover all obligations, regard- 
less of date of maturity. Companies commer- 
cially solvent have been condemned under this 
monstrosity of a statute. The most flagrant case 
was that of the Globe, slaughtered in 1879, 
in spite of the plaints of policy-holders,. who 
offered to scale their claims to any 
sary extent; this was done, too, after another 


orders of court. 


neces- 





judge had given more time to a far sicker com- 
pany expressly in hope of avoiding a receiv- 
ership; this was done after a new law, not 
in existence when the case just named was heard, 
had in expréss terms granted discretion to allow 
continuance. The terms of law and the facts of 
the case favored the just course; but the receiver- 
expectant and the train of wreckers were hungry. 
The slaughter was decreed by Judge Westbrook, 
who appointed the present Continental receiver, 
who says this was done per favor of Mr. John 
Kelly; this same judge took the judicial part in 
the Manhattan elevated transactions of a few 
months ago, and, although resident in a country 
town, is somehow usually selected whenever an 
“involved”? case of corporation procedure comes 
up in New York city, to the neglect of seven 
judges of equal powers living in the metropolis. 

But condemnation of companies in defiance of 
every just consideration is not the worst. In life 
insurance all ownership is undivided and really 
indivisible. The contracts are meant to be carried 
out and are utterly reversed and unequalized 
when attempt is made tosettle them. The assets 
are not the thing, for they are only a nucleus for 
growth, and stand to the fulfilled contracts as 
seed does to crop. Were a company closed 
under receivership in the ablest conceivable man- 
ner, and without a dollar of expense, the result 
would be glaring inequities, and the process a 
gross solecism, so long as it aims, as now, at the 
distribution of existing funds. What language, 
then, can rightly characterize this process when, 
in addition to this inherent vice, it steals the 
funds to fatten land sharks with them ? 

What should the state do? Precisely what it 
should have done years ago, to wit: 
reform the law, so as to stop the slaughter ; 


thoroughly 


next, remembering that men steal, not their own 
property, but that of others, put the trust 
involved into the hands of its owners. ‘The law 
was changed, in 1879, so that a decree of disso- 
lution was made discretionary with the court, 
instead of mandatory; but, on the other hand, 
the legal fiction of insolvency was made much 
worse by requiring the use of ze¢ premiums only— 
that is, by requiring the assumption that only 
the mathematical will be 
received, instead of the gross or actual, which 
are materially larger. Morally, the state of 
New York is chiefly responsible for this crime 
Whether all the investigation will 
secure the reform for which the victims have 
paid so dearly, is yet to be seen. 


net or premiums 


and shame. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the Chinese 
question a benevolent or humanitarian 
Chinese immigration is a social, 
industrial and economic problem. As such, it 
demands consideration by BRADSTREET’s. The 
great commonwealth of California has declared 
with one voice that its continuance is ruinous to 
the industries and institutions of the state, and 
that unless it be checked the Pacific slope must 
practically become a Chinese dependency. One 
can hardly realize the cause for such a declaration 


from 
point of view. 


from our limited experience of Chinese methods 
in eastern cities, but the condition of things in 
California makes its truth only too palpable. 
Step by step the Chinese have invaded all avenues 
of labor. Step by step they have encroached 
upon established manufactures. Gradually, but 
surely, they have crushed out American competi- 
tion until now it is next to impossible to place 
any young man or girl in any branch of produc- 
tive industry to learn a trade or business and earn 
a decent living. The competition for places at 
the few trades not yet taken control of by Chinese 
is so great as to become disheartening to parents, 
and they are compelled to see their children 
grow up in enforced idleness, drifting, it may be, 
into vice and crime for lack of something better 
to do. 

If Chinese competition, however keen, were 
limited by social and economic necessities, as is the 
case among homogeneous peoples, there would 
be nothing tosay. It wouldultimately right itself. 
But it is not. It is based upon an unlimited 
labor supply, upon a plane of subsistence gradu- 


ally lowering as circumstances require until a 


point has been reached beyond which they have 


politics. 
zation to be blocked, its institutions to be under- 


a non-assimilative 
slope is one of the richest and fairest countries 


evil.” 





the field exclusively to themselves. Having no 
families dependent upon them, having no social 
obligations or duties, freed from all responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, ‘‘aliens in race, language and 
religion,” they plod on_ incessantly, without 
recreation or respite, until white competition has 
become impossible. Having secured this per- 
manent economic scaffolding, so to speak, they 
build upward, always, however, resorting to the 
lowering methods should white men be tempted 
to interpose in hope of making a scanty living; 
their profits may increase‘ White labor can not 
live alongside Chinese industry, evén in America. 
The industrial experiment in California has 


demonstrated this fact; and it is a fact, there- 


fore, which has entered the domain of active 
This Union cannot permit its civili- 


mined, and its territory to be monopolized by 
alien race. The Pacific 


under heaven. It was annexed to the Union by 
the valor of our citizens. It was kept in it by 
their patriotism, and Congress cannot now permit 


its silent conquest by the most exclusive, aggres- 
sive and intolerant race on the earth. 


Socially and morally, the Chinese are ‘‘an 
Words cannot express the unutterable 
filth, vice, crime and reeking abomination of the 


Chinese quarter of San Francisco; and-in-a 
degree this characterization is 


true of the 
Chinese district in every town and hamlet on the 
Pacific coast. Sanitary laws cannot be enforced 
in San Francisco against them because there is 
no possible way of providing prison accommoda- 
tion for a tithe of the transgressors. So the evil 
has grown, and disease has been propagated. 
This is abundantly evident, because the death 
rate in that otherwise healthy city, without any 
epidemic, has been greater of late than in any 
other city of the Union. The vices introduced 
by the Chinese are a moral cancer which will 
require heroic treatment to eradicate. Perhaps 
the least of these is the degrading habit of opium 
smoking. It is most frequently spoken about, 
but there are far worse habits resulting from 
Chinese intercourse than the use of the opium 
pipe, of which it is impossible to speak. 

Since the beginning of this year 5,950 Chinese 
coolies have landed at San Francisco, and have 
been stowed away in dens and underground bur- 
rows in Chinatown; 18,561 arrived there last 
year, and it is known that many more are on 
their way thither. No attention need be paid to 
the report that the Chinese merchants there tele- 
graphed to Canton to stop the exodus. This is 
an old trick to appease the populace in San 
Francisco, but they continue to come all the 
same. Every available vessel is being pressed 
into the service to anticipate congressional 
action, and, as far as possible, nullify the treaty. 
Advices from Portland, Oregon, which is also an 
objective point for Chinese immigration, state 
that between 5,000 and 9,000 coolies are expected 
to arrive there in the next three months from 
Hong Kong, the demand for laborers on the 
North Pacific Railroad being an inducement. It 
is said that ‘‘three English steamers, now in 
Hong Kong, have been chartered by the Quong 
Fai Kee Company, and they will bring 2,550 
passengers. The Lai Hing Company have char- 
tered three English sailing vessels, the Hop Kee 
Company have engaged the American barks 
Alden, Besse, Coloma and Kate L. Davenport, 
owned in Portland, and still another firm have 
chartered an English bark. Each of these latter 
will bring about 400 passengers, and they get $4 
per ton for freight. In addition to these, efforts 
will be made to get seven more sailing vessels.” 
Doubtless similar haste to anticipate legislation 
is making by the Chinese labor companies of 
San Francisco, which consideration goes to 
justify prompt action by Congress. 

POINTS IN THE TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEM. 

On the 11th the New York Produce 
Exchange submitted to the Railroad Advisory 
Commission an argument prepared by Mr. E. 
H, Walker, its statistician, for the purpose of 
showing that New York is entitled to differential 
rates in its favor, although claiming equal. rates 


inst. 


{having referred to the Committee on Way 






























































































only. Mr. Walker began by reviewing the rat 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia, and stating th 
claims made by those cities for favoring tariffs. 
They are that the length of the railways from. 
competitive points in the west to those cities: 
shorter, and an advantage is also urged in 
to Europe over the same from New York. 
Walker replies that neither of these ae 
based entirely on justice or reason. As eg th 
first part, an elaborate statistical summary is pr 
sented, tending to show that owing to es 
grades the New York Central Railroad can carry 
freight from Chicago to New York at a less cost 
than the Pennsylvania or the Baltimore & Ohio. 
can to Philadelphia or Baltimore. Whenever 
differential rates have existed in favor of those — 
cities they have succeeded in increasing th 
receipts by rail at the expense of New York 
By reason of such concessions, New York roads 
have delivered at Atlantic seaports only about 
one-third of the aggregate of grain receipts by 
the four trunk lines; they therefore ask only iB 7 
equal rates from competitive points. - 

In his report upon the adjustment of Bb nd 
transportation rates to the seaboard, Mr. Albei 
Fink discusses the question of railway rat 
between the east and west exhaustively. Hi 
exhibit is rendered especially interesting becau: :. 
of the figures presented, which show the relative” 
amount of through eastern freight supplied by 
the principal Geena points in the west 


appears that the nicereel points of competitic 
Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Indianapolis, C 
cinnati and Louisville—furnish only 26.25 per 
cent. of the whole amount of traffic carried by 
the four trunk lines. Outside these cities, then, 
with minor exceptions, the remaining traffic i ; 
received from cities or points on the s eve 
trunk ‘lines themselves, or from those on 
roads feeding the four roads. Thus it is pr 
cally upon this 26.25 per cent. of the aggregate 
east-bound rail traffic that the war of rates rests. : 
Mr. Fink says, with reference to the claim of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania roads, that 
inland transportation charges should be regu- 
lated, at least to some degree, in accordance with 
the length of competing routes; that while tl 
view is a good one, so far as domestic traffic 
concerned, it will be admitted that, as to com- i 
petitive traffic, distance forms no element. 
And, inasmuch as he states, after a 4 
amination, that ‘‘ocean freight rates 
themselves to inland rates with more precision 

than human wisdom could devise,” it becomes 
evident, the proposition being granted, that 
act as the turning point in the whole intrice 
problem for an equalization of through rate 
from the different competing cities. It is be- 
lieved, then, that the true solution must con 
in a proper distribution of the traffic at its sour 
and then allow it to flow to the different citie 
according to the natural laws of trade. Oc 
sional readjusting of rates might be neces: 
but would, it is believed, be easy of settlemen t. 
Above all, the danger of discrimination against any 
one city under such an arrangement is dechaee 
to be done away with. Furthermore, Mr. 
wisely calls attention to the fact that no on 
the four trunk lines carries goods exclusive 
any one of the three cities engaged in the 
discussion. Each road is interested primari 
one city, and vitally, though to a less degree 
each of the others. 





RECIPROCITY IN CONGRESS. — 
Propositions have been introduced in — 
Congress for the appointment of commis 
to negotiate treaties of reciprocity with Canad 
France, Brazil and Mexico. All these propo: 
tions have been introduced in the House 
Senators either consider the subject so ve 
impracticable at present, or take so little intere 
in it, that none of them have made any efforts in 1 
that direction. Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana, and 
Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, are the ont 
gentlemen in the House who have suggested t the 
advisability of such treaties. Mr. Gibso 
indeed, has introduced joint eae. 
mutually beneficial treaties of commerce with 
three of the countries, which he has succeed 
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ans. He is so much interested in the nego- 
tiation of such a treaty with Mexico that he has 
had the subject referred both to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. In times past there has been 
quite a serious controversy between those two 
committees as to the jurisdiction of commercial 
treaties. The Ways and Means Committee, 
always jealous of its prerogative, and inclined to 
assume jurisdiction of every question even 
rt emotely relating to the revenue, has denied to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs the right to 
consider a treaty which would have any effect 
on commerce. Mr. Gibson, to place his 
projects in as favorable a situation as possible, 
has had the subject referred to both committees, 
d the watchful members of the Ways and 
leans Committee do not seem to have observed 
their rival has jurisdiction of so important a 
sul ect. - 
Mr. Benjamin Wilson, as well as Mr. Gibson, 
desires a commercial treaty with Mexico. He 
ases his proposition upon the following princi- 
sles, which he considers are approved by the 
American mercantile community : 5 
_ I. That the people wish to maintain the most 
amicable relations with the republic of Mexico, of 
which the twenty-first and twenty-second articles 
the treaty of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo of 1848, and 
seventh article of the Gadsden treaty of 1853, 
roofs. 
That it is manifestly to the interests of the 
ple, both of the United States and Mexico, to 
end and increase by all proper means the ex- 
hange of products, and to facilitate and foster 
he most liberal commercial relations between 
he two countries. 
3. That many citizens of the United States 
have invested large capital in Mexico in mining, 
in the construction of railroads, in banking, 
ning and other business enterprises, and that 
er citizens are desirous of doing the same. 
That the ‘‘free zone” on the Mexican 
border has been the source from which violations 
he treaty stipulations, avoidance of tariff 
duties and other irregularities have proceeded, 
ad to maintain proper commercial and friendly 
tions between the two countries this “free 
’ should be abolished. 
. That the existing extradition treaty between 
the two countries has proved inadequate, and 
that more stringent stipulations in this regard 
necessary. 
6. That citizens of either government residing 
the other should be exempted from forced 
ans and illegal and onerous taxations or exac- 
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have pursued such acourse as to in great measure 
throw away one of the most important markets for 
American goods, which was at our own door. 

The opponents of reciprocity with Canada, 
however, are quite as active as they ever have 
been, and, lest there should be any danger that 
the committee to which the question has been 
referred should be disposed to favor such a treaty, 
the following points have already been made 
against it: 

That the proposed regulation by treaty of trade 
with foreign countries affecting the revenue is of 
doubtful constitutionality ; that, waiving the con- 
stitutional objection, our experience in treaties, 
especially with Great Britain, has not been such 
as to induce any great degree of confidence that 
this country would, as a whole, derive advantage 
from the negotiations proposed. Particular 
attention should be paid to the injurious effects 
upon our fisheries resulting from the last treaty 
with Great Britain, and it is urged especially that 
the present is not an opportune time for the 
establishment of commercial relations with 
Canada upon a new and special basis, as, in view 
of our present relations with Great Britain, 
resulting from existing treaty complications, 
there is no reason to think that any good results 
would follow the appointment of a commission, 
or that Great Britain would respond favorably to 
such a proposal; and there are a great many who 
maintain that, while reciprocity is ultimately cer- 
tain between the two countries, and that it can 
only, at the most, be postponed, as a matter of 
fact it will, and must be, postponed until England 
yields absolute independence to Canada. As to 
whether such independence is certainly some 
time to come, the forces enumerated by Goldwin 
Smith as working toward political separation 
from Great Britain are not unworthy of consid- 
eration. These forces are: 





























































































affords to the United States the only foothold 
and harbor it has in the Pacific ocean west of the 
Goiden Gate. It places our country on some- 
thing like an equal footing with Great Britain, 
which has a friendly harbor on almost every 
shore that touches that great ocean. In view of 
a war .with Great Britain or with any other 
country, the political advantages of harbors and 
coaling stations for United States war vessels in 
the Sandwich Islands would be incalculable, 
For these reasons, as indicated, it is a matter 
of grave doubt whether even the Hawaiian 
reciprocity treaty will be abrogated. 


sider them ‘‘injurious to public or private persons, 
to public morals, or to public safety.” Fancy the 
average telegraph operator in possession of such 
a privilege in the United States! Doubtless, the 
*‘powers that be” in Brazil imagine this project 
will advance private enterprise, as well as central- 
ization, which is apparently the end in view. 
Undoubtedly, foreign capital and foreigners them- 
selves will be delighted to do business in a land 
where the telegraph operator is to be arbiter on 
questions affecting private transactions. 





The British Association for the Establishment 
of an International Monetary Standard, of which 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs is president, is suggestive 
of the Keely motor business. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
The intimation given in the recently published 
report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company of 
their intention to withdraw the assistance hitherto 
rendered to the American line of steamers sailing 
between Philadelphia and Liverpool has occa- 
sioned much comment. It is well known that 
these steamers are run at an annual loss, and 
that the yearly deficit has been in part made up 
from thé revenues of the railroad, which aided 
in their construction. So long as this assistance 
was extended, the patriotism of the other owners 
and agents for this the ‘‘only line of American 
steamers” crossing the ocean would have kept 
the flag afloat, but sentimental considerations 
cool before the hard logic of paying the bills, 
and it seems probable that the American vessels 
must succumb to the laws of trade, and seek 
other employment. The secret of their failure 
is an open one to all familiar with their history. 
Built ten years ago, before the great development 
in the dimensions of ocean traders, and adapted 
to the then unimproved navigation of the Dela- 
ware river, they were favorable types of the 
steamship of that day. The four were all built 
on the same dimensions, with a length of about 
340 feet; beam, 43 feet; and draft of 18 to 23 
feet; registered tonnage, 3,100; and a cargo 
capacity of 1,800 tons. The English vessels 
chartered and sailing on the same route, with a 
length 7o feet greater, the other dimensions 
about the same, and a registered tonnage only 
about 500 tons greater, have a carrying capacity 
of nearly double. The additional 1,500 tons of 
paying freight tells the story. In addition, the 
American vessels are handicapped by the larger 
wages of our employés, averaging from 30 to 70 
per cent. greater than the English. The Ameri- 
can ships are clever vessels—able, staunch and 
trustworthy. In the West Indian and gulf 
trades they would earn more money, if less 
glory; but, as transaltlantic liners, they must 
yield to the inexorable laws of competition, and 
seek humbler employment, unless Congress shall 
come to the rescue. 


Their respective 
objects are the ideals of visionaries in mechanics 
on one hand, and visionary economists on the 
other; the avowed object of Keely being to 
create power without the consumption of fuel, 
and the objective point of Mr. Gibbs’s associa- 
tion being to make two things which are not 
equal to the same thing, are equal to one another— 
the former incompatible with the immutable 
law of mechanics, the latter at war with the first 
law of mathematics. Mr. Keely expects, fig- 
urately speaking, to demonstrate the feasibility 
of a man lifting himself in the air by the straps 
on his boots; Mr. Gibbs’s association professes 
to demonstrate the fallacy of the single rule of 
three by means of a doudle rule of one, which is 
wholly inexplicable. 





From an article in the London Paper Makers? 
Circular, on the British paper trade in 1881, it is 
gathered that the industry named has been pros- 
perous, though admittedly less so than ‘‘a few 
years back.” The value of the total imports 
into the United Kingdom in this trade in 1881 
amounted to $1,978,281,750; in 1880 the total 
value was $2,056,050,280, and in 1879 it was 
$1,810,638, 705. The value of the exports in 1881 
was $1, 169,694,590; in 1880, $1, 115,302,230, and 
in 1879 it was $957,658,790. Thus the imports by 
the paper trade in the United Kingdom exceeded 
the exports by over $800,000,000 in 1881, by over 
$940,000,000 in 1880, and by over $852,000, 000 
in 1879. On printed books alone there were 
110,048 cwt. exported in 1881, the value being 
$5,504,080; in 1880 the exports amounted to 
97,208 cwt., value $4,851,315, and in 1879 
95,439 cwt. were sent abroad, having a value of 
$4,783,080. There is no decline, therefore, in 
either the quantity or value of the literary pro- 
ductions exported, however slack the exports of 
the British paper trade, in gross, may appear. 


1. Distance. Few have fought against geogra- 
phy and prevailed. 

2. Divergence of interest. Canada and Eng- 
land, for instance, have nothing in common, and 
the present prohibitory tariff of Canada has little 
in harmony with English free trade. 

3. Divergence of political character. 

4. American contiguity. There is no chance 
of building up Canada to rival America; there 
will ultimately be union between the two coun- 
tries; they each afford the only cause of danger 
to the other. 

As to the proposition to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with France, there is no one here repre- 
senting France who demands such a treaty, and 
very little interest is manifested in the subject. 

Whatever hope business men may have had as 
to beneficial legislation from the Forty-seventh 
Congress, those hopes are rapidly being dissi- 
pated. There were loud promises of legislation 
which would tend to promote commercial inter- 
course, to foster trade, to find new markets for 
our goods, and to increase the demands from old 
markets. None of these promises seem likely to 
be fulfilled. The Ways and Means Committee, 
which is the custodian of all legislation relating 
to such interests in its inception, seems to have 
determined upon a do-nothing policy. It has 
been charged that it was constituted to prevent 





Wheat is the most important crop in France, 
occupying as it does about one-fourth of the total 
cultivated land, and yielding a crop whose annual 
value exceeds two milliards of francs, or about 
one-third of the total agricultural production. 
The total yield has about doubled since 1820, 
From 1820 to 1864 the yield of wheat in France 
steadily increased. The average yield rose again 
to 101,000,000 in 1871-75, but in 1876-80 it 
descended to 94,000,000, the level of the period 
1855-59. The low average of 1876-80 has been 


hited States should open diplomatic corre- 
ondence with Mexico, with a view to enter into 
r treaty negotiations, the object of which 
Il be the increase and protection of commer- 
jal intercourse between the two countries. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that reci- 
y treaties with Mexico and with the Central 
and South American republics would be much 
more effective in attaching those countries to the 
United States, and in making the interests of the 
eral countries with the United States common, 





Among imperial governments Brazil has here- 
tofore enjoyed a reputation for enlightenment and 
liberality. This was caused, in part at least, by 
the ‘‘tour of inspection” which the Emperor 
made some six years ago, at which time he pro- 
fessed to be anxious to learn what the more pro- 
gressive nations were doing, that he might in 
some degree apply their methods to the affairs of 



















| the Monroe Doctrine, or any other agency 
olitics or of *‘jingoism.” The United States 
ot hope to be the guardian of American 
erests upon the American continent without a 
rchant marine, and a merchant marine cannot 
maintained without commerce, and increase 
commerce is not to be expected without 
iprocal trade. And, with existing political con- 
ions in Central and South American republics, 
he question of reciprocal trade is practically 
possible without the additional encouragement 
protection which might be afforded by new 
amercial treaties. 
to our trade with Canada, the experience of 
United States since we rejected. the proposi- 
of the Dominion for the negotiation of a 
iprocity treaty in 1875 has not been favorable. 
nited States rejected the proffered treaty. 
n return, the Dominion retaliated by estab- 
shin g the most prohibitory protective tariff 
ver enforced there. To satisfy a few per- 
who are dealers in lumber, hay and some 
aller articles along the northern border, we 
















any legislation upon tariff and the incidental com- 
mercial questions. The charge has been denied, 
but the fact remains that the committee is prevent- 
ing any such legislation. Nothing has yet been 
done, or even seriously attempted. Meanwhile, 
a Washington summer is almost at hand; the 
long session is well advanced, and congressmen 
will soon be brought face to face with their con- 
stituents at the conventions for nominations for a 
new Congress. No favorable action seems likely 
to be taken upon any of these resolutions which 
propose treaties of reciprocity with France, 
Mexico, Brazil and Canada. 

It has seemed very much more probable that 
the movement to abrogate the reciprocity treaty 
with the Sandwich Islands will be successful. 
There are strong political considerations in favor of 
the continuance of the treaty, and, in view of these 
considerations, it is not unlikely that the charges 
as to the oppressive sugar monopoly on the 
Pacific coast will be disregarded. The Hawaiian 
reciprocity treaty opens the ports of the Sand- 
wich Islands at all times to our naval vessels. It 






his own domain. 


service of the empire constitutes.a positive retro- 
gression in the administration of the laws affecting 
the public welfare. As yet the regulations have 
not been enforced, but there appears to be no 
good reason for believing that they will not soon 
become operative. They direct that all telegraph 
lines, and all others by which communication 
can be made by electricity, shall become the 
property of the state. The director general of 
the department is invested with discretionary 
powers of so comprehensive a nature as to render 
what might rank simply with a national postal 
service a positive nuisance to the whole country, 
and a most serious check to business. He is to 
have absolute control over all telegraph lines, so 
that nothing can be done without his authority. 
He is empowered to cut and destroy unauthorized 
lines, and is directed to invest all telegraph oper- 
ators with discretionary powers by directing them 
to examine messages and reject them if they con- 








It will therefore be learned 
with surprise that, by imperial decree of December 
24, the new code of regulations for the telegraphic 


common to France with other countries. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 








THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE. 

Washington, March 15.—The International 
Monetary Conference adjourned to meet again in 
Paris on April 12. The gentlemen who repre- 
sented the United States as members of that com- 
mission were William M. Evarts, Timothy O, 
Howe and Allen G. Thurman. Since this 
conference adjourned important changes have 
occurred. The President of the administration 
which appointed the commission is dead, and 
Mr. Howe has become a member of the cabinet 
of the constitutional successor. Mr. Howe, of 
course, will not continue to serve as a member of 
the international commission. Mr. Thurman 
has notified his friends in Washington that, for 
various reasons, he does not care to return to 
participate in the further deliberations of the con- 
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ference. He does not desire, at his age, to risk 
the hazards of a sea voyage. Besides, there are 
suggestions that his eyes are again turned at 
home toward fields of new political activity. 
At all events, it is practically certain that neither 
Mr. Thurman nor Mr. Howe will resume their 
places at the international council board. Mr. 
William M. Evarts, it is understood, is quite 
willing—is doubtless anxious—to return to Paris 
as the senior representative from America upon 
this commission. There will then remain two 
No steps have as yet been taken by 
the administration, so far as can be learned, to 
fill these places. Gentlemen who have taken the 
most interest in the bimetallic question in this 
country have stated that there is no contest for 
these positions, and that the indications are that, 
as a matter of form, in order that the United 
States may be represented, the President will 
designate Mr. Levi P. Morton, now Minister to 
France, and Mr. Walker, now Consul-General at 
Paris, to represent the United States with Mr. 
Evarts at that conference. Possibly, two other 
persons may be chosen to act with Mr. Evarts 


vacancies. 


instead of the two named; but the impression 
now is that those gentlemen will be designated 
for that purpose. Mr. Morton, it is well known, 
is not a bimetallist. Mr. Walker is reported to 
have given considerable study to the silver sub- 
ject, and is at least not averse to the recognition 
of silver as an element in international currency. 
That is understood to be his position, but his 
views haye not been made so publicly conspicu- 
ous that this may not be an erroneous statement 
of them. 

The near approach of the time for the assem- 
bling of the commission, the fact that no steps 
have yet been taken to fill these prospective 
vacancies, and that the leading bimetallists, who 
have been so active in this matter, seem altogether 
to have forgotten that this conference is only in 
recess, will be likely to call public attention both 
to the attitude of the present administration with 
respect to the silver question and to the apparent 
apathy among the ‘‘silver men” themselves upon 
this subject. By the administration, so far as the 
silver question is concerned, doubtless the Pres- 
ident, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster-General need alone be considered. 
Mr. Howe’s position, from his participation in 
the conference, is well known. 
the President and of Secretary Folger, as laid 
down in the message of the one and the report of 
the other, have been made public. The President 
and Secretary of the Treasury, it is unnecessary 
to say, if not hostile to the purposes of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, are at least indif- 
ferent to them. Neither of them are bimetallists; 
both of them have very radical views in favor of 
the gold standard. It is doubtful whether either 
of them has given the silver question, in its 
present relations, special study; but, on general 
principles, they are opposed to any silver dollar 
which is not equal in value to the existing stand- 
ard gold dollar. For this reason, bimetallists do 
not expect that they will give more than a per- 
functory attention to the International Conference, 
or give it any greater deference than the law cre- 


The views of 


ating it requires of them. 

Mr. S. Dana Horton, the secretary of the com- 
mission, still holds his office, and expects to 
return to Paris to be present upon the reassem- 
bling of the conference. The views which Mr. 
S. Dana Horton brought back with him from the 
conference have had a very important effect upon 
the attitude of the bimetallists, and it is un- 
doubtedly in great measure to the expression of 
these views that the existing apathy among the 
bimetallists is to be attributed. Mr. Horton 
returned from Europe with the theory that the 
time is not now ripe for the adoption of an inter- 
national bimetallic currency; that the unwilling- 
ness of Great Britain to surrender her views, and 
to adopt the theory of the double standard nations, 
will prevent an immediate successful introduc- 
tion of the proposed new policy, and that little 
can be done toward the introduction of the bi- 
metallic standard until Great Britain shall yield 
that point. 

Mr. Horton, as one means to accomplish that 
end, has suggested that the United States sus- 
pend the coinage of silver, Such an act, of 


course, could only be interpreted as a threat to 
Great Britain, and the object of it could only be 
to, in some not well defined way, force that 
country to recognize the necessity of the double 
standard. 
upon this proposition. 
Mr. Burchard, has been quoted as in favor of it. 
So active a bimetallist as Mr. Murat Haistead 
once was is also represented to have given such a 
policy his sanction. 
gress are either wavering or are actively op- 
posed to Mr. Horton’s plan. 
fore, a division of council, and from this division, 
as well as from the general conviction that there 
is no immediate prospect of accomplishing the 
purpose to secure which the conference was 
called, arises the present apathy. 


not likely to give any encouragement to the objects 
of the conference, or to give the subject any more 
official attention than he is required by law to do. 
That requirement will undoubtedly be satisfied 
by the necessary appointments to fill the two 
existing 
doubtless, of a suffcient appropriation to con- 
tinue to defray the expenses of the commission. 
Meanwhile, Secretary Folger is to observe the 
strict letter of the silver dollar law as to the coin- 
age each month of at least $2,000,000 worth of 
silver bullion in standard silver dollars. 
was not observed either by Secretary Sherman or 
Secretary Windom. 
months during Secretary Sherman’s administra- 
tion when the purchase of silver bullion and the 
coinage of standard silver dollars were very much 
below the minimum requirement of the Jaw, and 
the fact that Mr. Sherman exceeded the law in 
some months by making larger purchases of 
silver bullion, thus applying the doctrine of 
averages to an express statute, no more satisfied 
the silver men than it obeyed the mandates of 
the law. 


the existing silver situation in this country is 
that during the remaining three years of the 
present administration there will be added to 
the paper circulation of the country at least 
$72,000,000 annually. 
for the reason that the silver dollars only find 
their way into circulation through the medium 
of the silver certificates. 
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The bimetallists are not in harmony 
The Director of the Mint, 


The bimetallists in Con- 


There is, there- 


In view of these circumstances, the President is 


vacancies, and the recommendation, 


This law 


There were a number of 


The only thing that is fairly certain about 


I say paper circulation, 


But if there is no important silver agitation in 


the United States, and if attention has not yet 
been aroused to the necessity of some adjustment 
of a triplicate currency composed of such unequal 
elements, bimetallists here are watching with a 
good deal of interest a new movement in favor 
of the double standard which has recently begun 
in England. 
object of which is an agitation in favor of the 
adoption of the so-called bimetallic standard, 
which will ultimately be felt within the halls of 


A society has been formed the 


Parliament. Among the officers of this society 


are Mr. Grenfel, governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, who is one of the counsel of the society, 
and Mr. Gibbs, a former governor, and now a 
director of the bank. 
in the 
twelve hundred persons favoring this object, and 
the friends of bimetallism consider this a matter 
of as much significance as it would be for twelve 
hundred persons, in the busy hours, to assemble 


There was recently held 


“city” of London a meeting of some 


or a common object in Wall street. 





MARYLAND OYSTER INTERESTS. 

Baltimore, March 1.— As Baltimore is the 
most important oyster packing centre in the 
world, and annually receives about 8,000,000 
bushels from the Chesapeake bay, it is natural 
that much interest should be aroused in this city 
by the reports of a steadily decreasing supply of 
oysters, due to the depletion of the beds from 
overdredging. Statements had been made for 


gome years prior to 1879 that oysters were. 


becoming scarcer, but the general public did not 
believe that such was the case, and in 1879-80, 
when the census report was published giving the 
views of the special agent who had devoted much 
time to the study of the matter, there were still 
many people who doubted his conclusions 


regarding the prospect of an oyster famine; but 
his statements were soon indorsed by Professor 


Brooks, of the John Hopkin’s University, 
who has made a special study of oysters, and by 
Lieutenant Francis Winslow, U. S. N., 
vestigated many of the oyster beds by authority of 
the United States Coast Survey, while the expe- 
rience of the present season has already proven 
the correctness of the predictions made regarding 
a short supply of oysters. 
weather has been unusually fine for oysters, 
superior in this respect to any winter for many 
years, but at the same time it has not been favor- 
able for the packing trade, as the demand is 
restricted by warm weather; thus, with fine 
weather for oysters and a much lighter demand 
from the west than usual, it would seem that the 
dredgers ought to have been able to keep our 
market well supplied with oysters. 
of this, the receipts have Leen so light that the 
packers have found it diffi ~:It to fill their orders ; 
and, had the western dema .d been as large as it 
was in 1880-81 or 1879-89, a good proportion of 
the orders would have re nained unfilled. 
as it has been, the supply has failed to meet the 
wants of the packers, and for weeks at a time 
almost every steam packing house in the city has 
been closed on account of the inability to obtain 
oysters. 
alarmed as to the future of their business, and 
many are anxious to go into the cultivation of 
oysters on a large scale, so as to protect them- 
selves, but the laws of Maryland and Virginia 
give so little encouragement to this branch of the 
trade that they are afraid to undertake it; and, 
moreover, the state furnishes no adequate pro- 
tection to oyster planters from the depredations 
of dishonest dredgers. 
the oyster supply of the bay from destruction is 
in the adoption of such laws as will encourage 
and develop the cultivation of oysters by those 
who now depend upon catching them from the 
natural rocks. 


dredging boats, ranging in size from five to 
seventy-five tons, besides the numerous canoes, 
bugeyes, runners, etc., the former catching their 
oysters with dredges, while the others are 
engaged in the tonging branch of the business. 
As a general thing, the dredgers have no regard 
for law, and catch their of$ters whenever or 
wherever they can, despite laws to the contrary, 
only exercising sufficient care to keep out of the 
reach of the oyster police boats. 
police force of Maryland consists of one steamer 
and six sloops, all well manned and well provided 
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who in- 


Since last fall the 


But, instead 


Even 


The packers are justly becoming 


The only hope of saving 


There are in Maryland about seven hundred 


The oyster 


with firearms; but it is impossible for these 
boats to keep close watch on seven hundred fast- 
sailing dredging vessels, scattered over nearly all 
parts of the bay, and hence a large percentage of 
the oysters which come to Baltimore are caught 
on forbidden ground—that is, on ground reserved 
exclusively for the tongmen. Until some system 
is devised by which private planting grounds can 
be protected from these illegal dredgers, just as 
other property is protected by law, there will be 
no material increase in the cultivation of oysters, 
and, in the meantime, the supply will continue to 
decrease. 

In Virginia no dredging is allowed, according 
to law, except where a planter wishes to use that 
means for taking oysters from his private 
grounds; but, as the state is without any oyster 
police force, the dredgers have rather disregarded 
the law. The Rappahannock river has been a 
favorite working place for these illegal dredgers, 
between whom and the native tongmen exist the 
most intense hatred, which has often found ex- 
pression in aregular warfare; but, as the dredgers 
carry the best arms, the tongmen have generally 
been forced to retireand remain on shore. There 
they are compelled to remain inactive and see the 
dredgers taking the oysters which by law are 
reserved for the tongmen. Governor Cameron, 
learning a week or so ago that a large number of 
dredging boats were working in the Rappahan- 
nock in defiance of law, quietly chartered two 
steamers, and at midnight left Norfolk with a 
good military force, well supplied with cannon 
and smallarms. The result was the capture of 
some seven or eight boats and about sixty men. 
According to the law, if enforced, the boats will 
be confiscated and the men sent to the peniten- 
tiary for from one to three years, 


merce of Louisville reached a larger volume than _ 
during any previous year in the city’s history 
Manufacturers and jobbers alike not only increased’ 
the amount of their sales but extended their oper- 
ations into new territory. The result has been 
that cgnfidence in the natural advantages of Lou- 
isville as a trade and distributing centre for the 
south and west has grown into a settled conviction. 


matter of considerable interest, and, in order. 
obtain a basis for a proper estimate of the 
situation, I have made special inquiry by direct 
correspondence with the counties in Louisville’s 
trade districts, covering the states of Kentucky 
Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Arkansas, Alaba 
and Mississippi, and the following are the hase 
clusions based on replies covering the states in 
which the bulk of this city’s+trade is done. 


chants in fair average condition. Half the repore ~ 
say the winter trade has been dull, and stocks 
carried over are larger than desirable, while an 
equal number report stocks well cleared up. All 
agree, however, that the spring purchases will be 
much lighter than usual. 
of the agricultural and consuming classes is not 
far below their average. The report of the crops 
is satisfactory, wheat, rye and barley being very 
promising and in forward condition. An increased — 
acreage of tobacco, corn and oats will be planted. 
A liberal amount of tobacco is still in first hands. , 
Collections have been fair. 
light and loans therefore not easily obtained. 7 


the merchants is good. Stocks have been we 
reduced. Purchases will not be materially lighter, 
on the whole, and breadstuffs will be in good 
demand. The consumers are in better financial — 
condition than expected, the open winter and — 
high waters having permitted heavy coal and~ 
timber shipments, and brought 
money to a comparatively poor population. Rail- - 
road building and furnace operations have also 
contributed to improve business. 
creased acreage of wheat in good condition. 
lections are not complained of, and money mat- 
ters are comparatively easy. 


nity are represented as holding their own. Trade 
has been light during the winter, but safer on 
that account. 
over, and spring orders will probably be on 
third lighter. 







































































































LOUISVILLE’S TRADE OUTLOOK. — 
Louisville, March 15.—In 1881 the com- 


The prospects for the coming season are now 


In Kentucky the central counties report mer- 


The financial condition 


Bank deposits are 


In eastern Kentucky the average condition 


considerable — 


I find an in- | 
Col- 


In southern Kentucky the mercantile commu- 


Many heavy goods will be carried 


The consuming classes are not 
much in debt, but report their surplus resources 
somewhat reduced. Better class of farmers are 
giving more attention to grasses, grain and 1 
stock. The wheat looks fine, but condition 
forward. Two-thirds report collections satisfac. 
tory, and one-third very slow. Money is clos 
The good prices obtained for tobacco have pi 
vented severe depression in many counties, ; 
live stock also has been profitably sold. § 
ments of timber and tobacco in reserve are re 
upon to tide over matters until the next crop is 
harvested. : 
In western Kentucky the smaller trader 
fared badly, but the better class are in avera 
condition. Stocks are too large, considering t 
stage of the season, and, except for groceries 2 
provisions, their orders will be very light. — 
the counties bordering on the Mississippi ri 
business is unsettled, and much destitution p: 
vails. The overflow of the streams in this: 
of the state has impoverished a very large nu 
ber, and will retard planting. Where w 
oats and rye have not been washed away, | 
condition is represented as good. Collection 
slow. Money has been moderately easy, but 
growing stringent. 
The reports for Kentucky in general indi 
that the failure of the grain crops last year y 
such that much live stock was sacrificed, and 
plies with which to raise the next crop are b 
imported from the cities. Urgent demands 
credit are being made on the merchants 
small farmers, who are now buyers, inst 
sellers, of provisions. Tobacco is bringing | 
prices, and efforts will be made for an increg 
acreage. The vast timber resources of the st : 
have been liberally drawn upon to offset th 








































































eficiency in the crops, one county having 
exported staves and saw logs amounting to 
$300,000. The crop situation is very favorable, 
hough the rains have produced a somewhat too 
rapid growth in the wheat, which at the present 
writing is still in good color. The demand for 
corn is brisk at $5 per barrel. The demand for 
groceries and food supplies will be heavy, while 
_in other departments it will be light. 

_ In southern Indiana trade has been very mod- 
erate, owing to bad roads and mild weather. 
Stocks are large, and purchases will be scant. 
Exceptions, however, are in the manufacturing 
__ towns, where business has been very satisfactory. 
The consumers have plenty of money for their 
requirements. In some sections 50 per cent. of 
the agricultural classes must buy corn to make a 
crop. Wheat and barley were never better, but 
too much rain is endangering it. Collections 
slow i in tendency, and loans less easily obtained. 
In southern Illinois stocks are at a medium, 
and the outlook is such that the merchants are 
inclined to order only in hand-to-mouth quanti- 
ties. The drouth was of unparalleled severity, 
the farms not producing sufficient for seed and 
bread. The floods have added to the burden. 
_ Wheat is in large acreage and promising, though 
‘much has been ruined by the high waters. Col- 
_ lections are poor, and there is very little loanable 
funds in the country. All depends on the forth- 
‘coming harvest. In the cities the mechanics are 
in fair condition. 

In Tennessee the average condition of the 
ercantile community is not as good as it was 
; last year. Where trade has not been dull, it has, 

asa rule, been unprofitable on account of bad 
collections. Stocks have been well reduced in 
about one-half the counties, while in equally as 
_ many there are over-stocks, especially in dry 
- goods and clothing. Correspondents are unani- 
‘mous in the opinion that the orders for spring 
goods will be exceedingly small. The renters and 
consumers, as a class, have no money and nothing 
to sell, and are suffering for want of seed and 
labor facilities, which are badly needed. The 
ooded districts have not reported as fully as 
desired, their distress doubtless precluding any 
such information at the present moment. All 
the replies, however, allude to last year’s crop 
failure and the scarcity of money in the country. 
Where wheat and small grains were planted their 
condition is good. Corn and tobacco will have 
 alarger acreage. . Collections are slow and behind, 
_ and in one neighborhood merchants do not expect 
to collect over 10 per cent. from farmers on 1881 
sales. As in Kentucky, several localities have 
en afforded relief by liberal exports of staves 
and other timber. 


bh Alabama the merchants have had to carry 
rmers more largely on account of the short 
cotton yield, and hence many are cramped and 
» hardly in average condition. Stocks of goods 
a re small, and the disposition is to work through 
with those on hand as far as possible. Small 
B ains are in good acreage and condition. Planters 
and consumers are depressed, finding cotton 
planting unprofitable and unsatisfactory. Being 
hampered at this time by scarcity of labor and 
stock, as well as stoppage of supplies by the mer- 
d ants, the prospects are for a very light acreage 
of the staple. There is a great scarcity of forage 
and provisions. Collections are bad. There is 
very little more cotton to be marketed. The 
winter has been very rainy, and the valleys have 
been damaged by overflows. 

_ In Mississippi the replies represent the traders 
average condition, and sales of winter stocks 
have been satisfactory. Consumers are hard up, 
Dut not unusually in debt. The floods are devas- 
ng the river counties, and when the overflow 
‘subsides the inhabitants will not have the means 
—perhaps not the time—to plant much cotton. 

Collections are variously reported from fair to 
“impossible.” Where possible, oats, wheat and 
corn will be more largely cultivated. Merchants 
express the intention to make smaller spring 
urchases than usual, as the situation suggests 
eme caution. 

n Arkansas the unsatisfactory harvests last 
were followed by an equally disastrous busi- 
season. Merchants cannot and will not buy 
1 except provisions, Creditors must show 
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leniency, and it will require great exertions to start 
and make another crop, on which the business of 
the entire state depends. Trade in many places is at 
a standstill on account of the floods. Cabins and 
live stock have been swept away, and in the south- 
eastern portion of the state particularly the feeling 
is just now very gloomy. The general indications 
point strongly to a slight spring trade. There 
is apparently a greater scarcity of money than at 
any time during the past few years, and mer- 
chants will of necessity be conservative in their 
operations. While it is true the consuming 
classes are short of supplies and their require- 
ments may be large, the merchant must curtail 
his output in accordance with his means. 

An interesting feature of the trade of Louisville 
for the past fall was the sales to larger buyers 
who had heretofore gone east for their supplies, 
and who, on account of the prevailing drouth, 
concluded to buy their reduced lines in this mar- 
ket, and, finding this to be as equally desirable a 
market as that in the east, have again appeared 
this spring, which will doubtless be an important 
factor in the trade situation of Louisville, and 
thus maintain a satisfactory volume of business 
for the season. 





LE blphsatOm Lim EDITOR: 


THE VIEWS OF AN ALABAMA MER- 
CHANT. 

To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. f 

Str—I congratulate you upon the accuracy of 
your cotton reports, and the success you have 
achieved in obtaining the information which has 
enabled you to make such a close estimate of the 
crop for 1881-82. I do not think you will have 
to increase your figures more than 75,000 or 
100,000 bales. Not more than 3 per cent. of the 
present crop is now on the plantations in this 
section. The south is at present reaping the 
evil of that which she has sown: the excessive 
planting of cotton, to the exclusion of bread- 
stuffs. After the panic of 1873 the planters of 
the south became partially organized under what 
is called the Granger’s order. The crop of 
1874 was raised by great self-denial and _priva- 
tion. In the grain section many planters 
laid-by their crops by feeding their mules on 
what is known as bloodwort, having no 
corn or oats to feed. The raising of corn and 
meat was the cry all over the south. The crop 
of 1875 was good. Corn in abundance—meat 
to a partial extent. Hope and encouragement 
followed, and increased efforts were made in the 
raising of grain and hogs. In 1876 the cotton 
crop was not so good, but there was plenty of 
corn and meat. In 1877 there was a fine crop of 
cotton and corn, and plenty of hogs. In 1878 
the winter was warm in the north and west, the 
harvest of grain and pork was large, and meat 
was shipped in great quantities all over the 
south, and was as low at one time as 334@44c. 
Planters, finding they could buy so much cheaper 
than they could raise it, commenced to buy and 
to neglect their hogs, and, having plenty of 
corn, went largely into cotton. 
was neglected, and increased acreage in cotton 
was the result. The crop of 1879 swelled to 
the grand total of 5,750,000 bales. The law 
for the resumption of specie payments came 
into effect; a big boom followed. The value 
of all kinds of goods became inflated, and, not- 
withstanding the cotton crop was the largest 
ever raised before, yet the planters got 13@13 4c. 
for it, and lost their reason. From Virginia to 
Alabama the whole country was filled with 
fertilizers, only corn enough was planted to run 
the farms, and all the south was a vast cotton 
field. Constant rains in 1880 caused all manured 
lands to yieid well, and 6,600,000 bales were 
marketed, at the sacrifice of corn, hogs, oats and 
nearly everything else. When you are asked 
why itis that the people of the south are so poor, 
the answer is in the having to pay for thousands 
of carloads of corn and meat which has been 
rolling into Petersburg, Wilmington, Augusta, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Selma, Mobile, Vicks- 
burg, New Orleans and other smaller cities 
and towns from Virginia to Texas. If the 
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planters would only make their farms  self- 
sustaining, and make cotton their surplus crop, 
in fifteen years the south would be as rich 
as any other section. A better day is coming, 
however, and a new order of things is setting in. 
The same process by which the northwest was 
built up is beginning to operate in the south. 
Capital is being loaned for a period of years upon 
real estate. Thus planters will not have to 
return their money at the end of the year to their 
merchants, to be borrowed again at a high rate 
of interest, but will be enabled to improve their 
farms and buy improved implements for cultiva- 
tion. Large crops of small grain have been 
sown, a most rigid economy is being practiced, 
and, with even a moderate crop for this year, the 
south next fall will be a large customer in the 
markets of the world. Slavery is gone, and 
where one regrets it thousands rejoice and are 
glad. Free schools are opening in all directions, 
and the south will soon, more than ever before, 
be a land fair and beautiful to look upon. 


MERCHANT. 
Marion, Ala., March 14. 


WAGES AND LIVING IN LANCASHIRE 
AND MASSACHUSETTS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

S1rR—I send you the following by way of help- 
ing to solve the much-discussed question as to 
the comparative wages and cost of living of the 
wage-earning classes in the United States and 
Europe, but particularly in Great Britain. In the 
following comparison as to wages and cost of 
living in England and Massachusetts, a family of 
two adults and three children in each country is 
supposed to consume the same quantities of the 
same articles—that is, to be placed on equality 
as to scale of living, clothing and sundries not 
being included in either case. Each family is 
supposed to consist of a four-loom cotton weaver, 
with wife and three children, two of the latter 
working in the mill. In neither case is the wife 
supposed to work. The English weaver is a 
Lancashire operative, working fifty-six hours per 
week, and his two working children are half- 
timers. The Massachusetts weaver works sixty 
hours per week, and his two working children are 
employed thirty-two weeks in the year. The 
wages of the Lancashire operatives are based 
upon the rates given in the report of Albert D. 
Shaw, United States Consul at Manchester, 
England, transmitted December 1, 1881, to the 
Department of State. The wages of the Massa- 
chusetts operatives are based upon the average 
rates paid in that state January 1, 1882, the 
weekly wages of the children being their average 
weekly wages for the entire year—that is, 35 of 
their total yearly wages : 


The Massachusetts weaver ears per week....... $5.64 
Two children in weave room, each average per 
WEI, BO-Sa env anarece hn sacieds mun ceded wens ace 4. 
Total income per week of the family....,..... . $10.30 
The Lancashire weaver earns per week........... 5.28 


Two children in weave room, half-timers, each per 


SVCCKiy GORA mensch etc cst tir ts womans cine anate cm ereaiy 1.68 
Total income per week of the family.......... $6.06 
Excess of weekly income in Massachusetts....... $3.34 


Each family is supposed to consume the fol- 
lowing, the same being the weekly subsistence of 
an English operative’s family of the size under 
consideration, presented in the ‘Progress of 
Manchester,” by D. Chadwick, of the British 
Association, revised by Dr. Watts, and quoted by 
Leone Levi, in ‘‘ Work and Pay” (London, 1877), 
p. 129. The English prices are based upon rates 
current in Lancashire from the report of Consul 
Shaw, before alluded to, December, 1881, and 
from other official sources. The Massachusetts 
prices are average rates current in said state Janu- 
ary I, 1882: 


Retail cost Retail cost 


Prices and quantities consumed at Lanca- at Massa- 




















per week, shire,Eng. chusetts. 
Bread, 8 four-pound loaves.............. $1.20 $1.28 
Corn meal, TA PECK: aida s bce iw scree ce 22 .22 
RLY G POADGST.. .00 es <td news esc ese -26 127 
Fresh meat, RP POUNES or six acncas aati. 95 80 
BACON, + DOUNGH co sess «caved te nice aiias .36 -40 
Potatoes, 40 area 40 84 
Milk, 7 quarts. «42 42 
Vegetables........... 12 .12 
Coffee, Java, % poun 16 16 
Tea, 4 pound........ 12% 15 
Sugar, 3 pounds... we 2. .30 
Rice, 4 Pounds. sass woe de eas tec ven .0 .20 
BuUelers tT POGNO ce eiccce secs sae oshine cease 30 3) 
WAS E UArh cache e sinc fan aal 290 Se x 
SOapy Fs POUNIS. 5) oss ss esses c gers s 10 .Io 
Goal wnedcce toc 36 6214 
(9) RR Pee pee .12 .10 
Rent, 5 rooms. 1.20 1.50 
Totals; per week. co ..isescmce aces os $6.73% $7.901%4 
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That is to say, it would cost the family in Lan- 
cashire to live, not including sundries and cloth- 
ing, $6.73'4; while the family in Massachusetts, 
consuming the same things and the same quan- 
tities, would expend $7.99%. Extra expense in 
Massachusetts per week, $1.26. I have previ- 
ously shown the excess of weekly income in 
Massachusetts to be $3.34, and, therefore, de- 
ducting therefrom the extra expense of living, 
there remains a net excess of income per week 
in favor of Massachusetts of $2.08. 

Out of the total weekly income the Lancashire 
family would have for sundries and clothing 
(after providing for tht items of expenditure con- 
tained in the foregoing table) the sum of 22%c., 
while the Massachusetts family would have for 
the same purpose $2.30%. 

It should be remembered that the items of sub- 
sistence quoted are those actually consumed by a 
Lancashire family of the size named; and, in the 
comparison, the Massachusetts family is supposed 
to consume precisely the same articles and quan- 
tities, no allowance being made for any change 
in the style of living. 

It will be seen that the wages of the children 
vary more than those of the adults, and that 
this variation, being in favor of Massachusetts, 
is an important element producing the 
excess of weekly income shown in that state. 


in 


The wages of the children should, however, 
be included in the earnings of each family, as 
these wages are the saving factors of the income 
product both here and in Lancashire, it being 
nearly impossible to support a family containing 
more than three members in either locality from 
the earnings in this industry of the father only. 
Should the wife work in the mill, and her earn- 
ings enter into the comparison, the relative 
position of the families as to excess of income 
would not be materially changed, as the wages 
of adult females in the two countries do not vary 
more than those of adult males. 

I also present a comparison between the con- 
dition of a Blackburn cotton spinner and that of 
a Massachusetts cotton spinner, prepared in the 
same manner and on the same basis as that taken 
for the weavers : 








The Massachusetts mule-spinner earns per week.... $10.09 
Two children, frame tenders, average per week each $1. 85 3.70 
Total income per week of the family................. $13.79 
The Blackburn mule-spinner averages per w Pay $7.80 
Two children (little tenders, half-time), each, per week, 
ELA iD ann fy 0 OL EROCRICY SIE SCTE PIR rene ene ee 1.92 
Total income per week of the family............. 9.22 


Excess of weekly income in Massachusetts, 
$4.07; net excess after deducting $1.26, the 
extra weekly expenditure of the family in Massa- 
chusetts, $2.81. The family of the Blackburn 
spinner would have for sundries and clothing, 
after providing for the items specified in previous 
table, $2.98%, while the Massachusetts family 
would have for the same purpose $5.79%. 1 
believe this statement to be as fair and as just as 
it is possible to make it. 

Respectfully, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 








Statistics, 
Boston, March, 15. 
REVIEWS. 
RAILWAY REGULATION IN MASSA- 


CHOSE DL Sa. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Railway 
Commissioners of the state of Massachusetts 
bears testimony to thorough examination into 
the working of the railways of the state, the laws 
relating thereto, and in general as to the regula- 
tion of public carriers. It is plain, from this 
report alone, that the effect of the commissioners’ 
work is to arouse, through full publicity, the 
coercive force of enlightened public opinion as 
an effective check upon the doings of railway 
managers. The excellence of the report in 
hand, dated January 1, 1882, may be best com- 
prehended by a brief synopsis of its main fea- 
tures. It reveals the fact that’there are no less 
than sixty-five railroad corporations reporting to 





* Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Railroad Com 
missioners, January, 1882. Boston: Rand, Avery & Co,, 
Printers tothe Commonwealth, 117,Franklin street. 
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the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners—one 
more than in 1880. The aggregate capital 
stocks of these companies foot up $122,155,614. 
This is an increase of $3,416,742 over the total 
of a year ago, and was caused by additions to 
stock by fourteen roads, the greatest increase 
being in Massachusetts Central, $1,117,960, and 
the least in the Boston, Barre & Gardner, but 
$860. From a tabular statement given, it 
appears that the total capital stock of Massa- 
chusetts railways amounted to something over 
$118,000,000 in each of the years 1876, 1877, 
1879 and 1880. In 1878 it was over $119,000, 000, 
’ and last year as given above. During 1881 but 
35 miles of new road were built in the state, 
slight extensions having been constructed by six 
companies. Of these the Massachusetts Central 
stands first, with 23 miles of new line. The 
total length of railroads in the state in 1881, 
main lines and branches, was 2,755 miles, of 
which 685 miles were provided with double tracks, 
an increase during the year of 87 miles total 
length of track. The net debt statement shows 
that, whereas the total stock of the companies has 
increased but from $118,000,000 in 1876 to 
$122,000,000 in 1881, the net debt has grown 
from $51,620,374 in 1876 to $52,646,056 in 
1878, $55,755,418 in 1879, $59,172,520 in 1880, 
and to $64,850,890 in 1881. The gross income 
of all roads in 1876 was $31,007,448; in 1877 it 
was $30,008,513, a decrease of nearly $100,000, 
“or 3.2 per cent.; in 1878 it was $29,053,008, or 
a like falling off to that last given; in 1879 the 
gross income was a trifle above that of 1877, a 
1878 of over 4 per 
1880 the total income jumped to $35,140,374, 
an increase of 15.5 per cent., and last year 
the aggregate receipts amounted to $37,764,395, 
a gain of 7.5 per cent. The total expense, 
including rents, of all roads in 1881 was 
$27,062,644, an increase of $3,114,084 over that 
of 1880. The net income, therefore, is seen to 
be $10,701,751, or $490,063 less than in the year 
preceding. The total passenger earnings were 
$17,328,495, an increase of $1,408,419 over 1880; 
and the freight receipts were $18,607,807, a gain 
of $866,061 over the year before. The -gain 
in passenger earnings comprised $486,912 on 
through travel, and $897,429 on local traffic. 
The total receipts in each of these departments 
were, from through travel, $4,597,777, and local, 
$11,318,931 
mail and other earnings included in passenger 
earnings amounted to $1,411,785, a gain of 
nearly $25,000. The freight earnings likewise 
show gains in both departments, the total receipts 
in local traffic in 1881 having amounted to 
$9,073,286, against $8,899,969 in 1880, and on 
through consignments to $9,357,227, against 
$8,713,414 in 1880. Other sources in the freight 
department brought in $177,292 in 1881, against 
$128,362 the year before. The table giving 
variations in earnings in strictly railroad busi- 
ness during the past nine years exhibits annual 
decreases from 1872-73 to 1877-78, inclusive, 
during which time the total receipts fell from 
$33,856,977 in the first to $28,003,236 in the last 
year named. In 1878-79 they rose to $29,152, - 
829; in 1879-80, to $33,661,822; and in 1880-81, 
to $35,936,302. During the same years the total 
passenger earnings varied from $15,486,934 to 
$17,328,495 in 1880-81, the lowest having been 
in 1877-78, when they amounted to only $12,- 
949,970. The total freight receipts during the 
same time ranged from $17,248,110 down to 
$13,782,724 in 1877-78, and up to $18,607,807 
in 1880-81. The increase of passenger mileage, 
or number of passengers carried one mile, for 
1880-81 amounts to 79,777,339, or 788,422;761, 
against 708,645,422 the year before. In 1872-73 
the figures were 658,207,465, and in 1877-78, 
the year recording the smallest business during 
the decade, the total was 593,060,781. The 
increase in freight mileage, or number of tons of 
freight carried one mile, in 1880-81 was 121,373,- 
046,. the totals being 1,080,802,796, against 
959,429,750 in 1879-80. In 1872-73 the figures 
were 615,769,300. The total number of pas- 
sengers carried was 49,834,491, against 45,151,- 
152 in 1879-80, and the average distance traveled 
by each was 15.82 miles, against 15.70 miles in 
the year before. The whole number of tons of 


gain over cent: 34,4 


The total received from express, 


freight carried was 17,971,072, against 17,221,567 
in 1879-80, a gain of 749,505 tons. The total 
amount of dividends paid was $6,287,866, an 
increase of $300,148 over the year before. Of 
sixty - corporations (Troy & Greenfield 
omitted) thirty-five paid dividends varying from 
2 toro percent. The average fare on all roads 
varied from $0.0242 per mile in 1874-75 to 
$0.0220 in 1880-81. The average rate of freight 
on seven leading roads in 1865 was $0.0426 per 
mile, and in 1881 it was $0.0223. Of the total 
track mileage, 2,134 miles are of steel, or more 
than 50 per cent. The number of locomotives 
in use during seven years past has increased 
from 984 to 1,161; passenger cars, from 1,361 to 
1,568; mail and baggage cars, from 349 to 432; 
and freight cars, from 16,720 to 24,502. The 
number of employés during eight years has 
20,523 to 25,490, the total now 


four 


grown from 
being 28,642. : 

Respecting terminal facilities at Boston, the 
report states that nothing has been done toward 
their extension except the carrying out of work 
already begun by the New York & New Eng- 
land Railroad Company, the Eastern Railroad 
Company and the Hoosac Tunnel Dock & 
Elevator Company. The remaining projects are 
Admitting that 
the foreign commerce of Boston is second only 
to that of New York, the commissioners lament 
that ‘‘the interval is so great,” and bring to the 
attention of the Boston merchant the fact that 
the terminal facilities there are grossly inade- 
quate—or, as they say, ‘‘far from what they 
should be.” This, say the commissioners, is not 
intended as an appeal for legislative aid in the di- 
rection indicated, but, with true spirit, recognizes 
the necessity for abundant and liberal commercial 
enterprise. Regarding color blindness among 
employés of railways in Massachusetts, the 
report of the board recommends that the law 
requiring biennial examinations to determine the 
existence of such incapability be changed to 
conform with that governing the practice on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which corporation 
examines all track and train employés for color 
blindness once each year. The commission set 
forth the reasons which they consider sufficient 
for the proposed change. The board also sees 
no reason for altering its views as to the neces- 
sity for some tribunal to pass upon the question 
of exigency before permitting land or other 
property to be taken from an unwilling owner 
for railway purposes under the right of eminent 
domain. 

As the law in that state now stands, it ap- 
pears that ‘‘if any man wishes to construct a 
steam railroad through the heart of the city of 
Boston he has the right to do so, although the 
city authorities be unanimous in opposing it, 
although every citizen in Boston opposes it, and 
although the commissioners who grant the route 
believe that it is needless, and that it will pro- 
duce vast injury and no good.” The subject is 
admittedly a difficult one, and the formation of a 
tribunal of the kind proposed is not believed to 
be easy. But the subject is important in prin- 
ciple, and is thought to be likely to become so in 
practice. 

A most interesting part of the report refers to 
‘‘discriminations and equal terms.” It says that 
it seems proper to refer to a decision of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, as it corrects a very 
general misapprehension in regard to discrimina- 
tion and inequality of railway rates. Since 1867 
it has been believed that railroad companies were 
bound to give equal rates to all customers—that 
is, the same rate for the same service, having 
regard to the quantity of freight carried at one 
time. 

In 1867 ‘‘an attempt was apparently made 
to change the law of Massachusetts and make it 
conform to that of other states” by requiring 
equal, as well as reasonable, terms, etc., ‘‘ for all 
persons and companies.”” But, says the report, 
‘*as it now appears, by an unfortunate choice of 
language the legislature reénacted ” the doctrine, 
instead of repealing it. Whether it is desirable 
to change the law and require equal compensa- 
tion for like service, or leave the matter to the 
interests of the roads, influenced by public opin- 
ion and subject to the inspection and criticism of 


characterized as ‘projects only.” 
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the Board of Commissioners, is believed to be a 
question for the legislature to decide. 

The commissioners, Messrs. Russell, Kinsley 
and Herschel, also present a statement of their 
reasons why all propositions looking to national 
superintendence or regulation of the railways of 
the country constitute a totally erroneous and 
pernicious conception. The remainder of the 
report comprises special and minor statements 
and tabulations, and includes the reports of the 
street railway companies of the state. 
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THE RISE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS si 
ENGLAND. 

This is the subject of a paper, by Mr. M. G.- 
Mulhall, in the Contemporary Review, in which 
the author sets himself to prove the fallacy of the 
statement that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer. He shows that, while the proportion 
of persons in the upper or middle classes in 
England is nearly half as much again as was the 
case forty years age, the condition of the working 
classes has improved 100 per cent. Capital has 
greatly increased during the time, but the condi- 
tion of the working classes has improved in even 
a greater degree than the growth of capital. The 
average income of the working classes appears to 
be considerably above that of the rest of Europe, 
but it is not clear that the savings follow the same 
proportion. Theincreased facilities for depositing 
money in savings banks may, however, assist 
greatly in encouraging provident habits in the 





country. Mr. Mulhall’s table of the distribution 
of wealth in England is as follows: 

1840, 1877. 

Average per family—rich Tags Saleen £28820 £254 13 

middle class. s 1,439 1,005 

“ a ‘ working class,......+ 44 86 

£735 = £1,194 


Mr. Mulhall points out that in the year 1877 
there were 222,500 families in the United King- 
dom possessing £5,728,000,000, and 1,824,400 
families of the middle class possessing £1,834,- 
000,000. Thus a total of 2,046,900 families pos- 
sessed £7,562,000,000. Against this we have 
4,629, 100 families of the working class possessing 
only £398,000,000. Carrying his comparison 
over the continent, Mr. Mulhall finds that in 
Italy there are 233,816 families earning over £80 
per year, who have an income of £28,000,000 
per annum; but against this there are 5,432,100 
families whose income is £214,000,000—a very 
small proportion of the total again owning a large 
proportion of the wealth of the country. . In the 


.$473,500,000, and the commerce of transit 
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case e of Spain there are 922,430 families earning 
























































income of but £96,000,000. In Germany 
have 807,061 families earning above £100 
annum, whose income amounts to £198,000, 
per annum; while 8,581,947 families have 
content with £652,000,000 amongst them. 
the case of Russia, 147,946 families 
income of over £33 receive ‘Zena ar 
ally; while 16,254,100 less fortunate 
receive only £526,000,000 per annum. In1 
to France, the rich are put at 2.05 percent. of 
population, and the middle class at 21.64 
cent., making 23.69 per cent., or less thar 
quarter of the whole population. The rich 

4£127,000,000, and the middle class £333,000 
making a total of £460,000,000. The | 
classes, who number more than 75 per cent. 
the population, have only £505,000,000 to put 
against this. 





THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF ITAL 


At a recent meeting of the London Statisti 
Society, Professor Leone Levi read a paper 
««The Economic Progress of Italy during the 1 
Twenty Years—since the Establishment of 1 
Italian Kingdom,” of which the following | 
abstract : Twenty years have elapsed since Ital 
obtained unity and freedom, objects: for 


better for all the sacrifices she has made ras 
national independence? The kingdom of I 
was constituted March 17, 1861, and has an 
of 114,374 English square miles. The financ 
of Italy were severely strained for many 
after the formation of the kingdom; and a+ 
deficit of millions of pounds produced a g 
increase of national indebtedness. The 
tees which Italy offers for the payment 
interest of her public debt are her national 
which she deems sacred, her national resources, 
capable of being largely developed, and a politi- — 
cal and financial administration, systematic, faith- 
ful and economic. The rate of taxation in Ital 
is very high. Land is heavily burdened. Th 
tariff is complicated. The communal and p 
vincial taxes not only add much to the rate of 
taxation, but greatly aggravate their incidence. 
The wretched ‘lotto’? produces to the Ita 
revenue a gross amount of about $13,500, 
per annum, from which must. be deducted th 
amount won and heavy expenses of shops 
agencies, amounting to pot less than $9,000, 
leaving probably a net receipt of $4,50 


revenue so obtained, and at such expense, do 
discredit to the Italian administration, and 
the lie to all their otherwise deserving eff 
promoting thrift and industry. Taking the pt 
lic ordinary revenue of Italy at $245,000,01 
and the communal and provincial at $115,¢ 


tion of $12.75 per head, while in the 
Kingdom the taxes, public and local, will am« 
to $14.50 per head. But, in proportion 
income, while British taxes amount to abou 
per cent., the Italian amount to upward ¢ of 
per cent, A strict economy in all the branc 
of the expenditure is most important in Ita 
The commercial value of all lands in Italy was 
estimated at $480,000,000, upon which there 
$80,000,090 mortgaged. Manufacturing indus 
try is rapidly progressing, both in variety 
amount. At the Milan National Industrial 
bition the clearest evidence was given of the 
capacity of Italy to produce largely, and of the 
existence of skill and resources inferior t 
other countries. In 1879 the general comm 
of Italy amounted to $510,000,000, the special " 
$194,000,000. British commerce with Italy has 
not increased of late. One of the most ch 
evidences of progress since the constructic 
the Italian kingdom is the increase in the amo 
deposited in the savings banks. -In 186 

total amount deposited was $31,440,000; 
1879, $167,970,000. 
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RECENT LEGAL ~DECISIONS. 


(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 

An oil company had a contract with a railroad 
company to transport and deliver its oil at its 
warehouse, and it assumed all risk of loss by fire 
while the oil was in the custody of the railroad 
company. Certain oil in a barge was destroyed: 
at the oil company’s warehouse dock, by a fire 
which originated on a tank boat belonging to it. 

In an action for the freight on this oil, New York 
rstral & Hudson River Railroad Company vs. 
Standard Oil Company, the defendant set up as a 
fence that, as the oil had not been delivered, it 
_ was not liable for the freight, and the New York 
_ Court of Appeals, on January 17, sustained the 
defence. Judge Danforth, in the opinion, said: 
A delivery at the warehouse was essential to 
the performance of the freight contract, and with- 
‘out that, or a lawful excuse for the failure, the 
agreed freight was not earned. The risk of loss 
__ by fire assumed by the oil company does not 
entitle the carrier to freight for oil burned before 
‘its delivery. The judge also said that the 
harges made by a co-contractor could not be 
covered in this action. 





A railroad company in the west having refused 
7 to carry express matter, the express companies 
_ combined in the suit of the Southern Express 
Company vs. St. Louis, etc., Railroad Company, 
_ in the United States Circuit, at St. Louis, to com- 
_ pel the recognition of their rights, and Judge 
“Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United 
ss States, sitting at circuit, in February, in deciding 
Ps: favor of the express companies, said: What 
is known as the express business is a branch of 
the carrying trade that has, by the necessities of 
- commerce and the usages of those engaged in 
_ transportation, become known and recognized; 

that while it is not possible to give a definition in 
terms which will embrace all the classes of 
articles so usually carried, and to define it with 
precision by words of exclusion, the general 
~ character of the business is sufficiently known 
and recognized as to require the court to take 
_ notice of it as distinct from the transportation of 
the large mass of freight usually carried on*steam- 
boats and railroads ; that the object of this ex- 
ress business is to carry small and valuable 
packages rapidly, in such a manner as not to 
subject them to danger of loss and damage, which 
toa greater or less degree attends the transpor- 
tation of heavy and bulky articles of commerce, 
as grain, flour, iron, ordinary merchandise, and 
_ the like. It has become law and usage, and is 
one of the necessities of this business, that these 
< ckages should be in the immediate charge of 
an agent or messenger of the person or com- 
pany engaged in it; and to refuse permission to 
s agent to accompany these packages on steam- 
- boats or railroads on which they are carried, and 
: deny them the right to the control of them 
hile so carried, is destructive of the business 
and of the rights which the public have to have 
the | use of the railroads in this class of transporta- 
tion. He added that the railroad company had 
0 power to inspect the express packages, espe- 
cially when they have been closed or sealed by 
their owners; that it must provide safe and 
_ proper transportation for this express matter by 
_ special cars, or otherwise, and attach them to its 
freight or passenger trains; that the express 
matter and the person in charge of it must be 
carried at fair and reasonable rates of compensa- 
tion, and, if the parties cannot agree upon what 
‘that i is, it is a question for the courts to decide; 
and that a court of equity, in a case properly 
made out, has the authority to compel the rail- 
“road companies to carry this express matter, and 
to perform the duties in that respect which I have 
uready indicated, and to make such orders and 
lecrees, and to enforce them by the ordinary 


methods in use, necessary to that end. 
y ae a a ee 8 et 





The public debt of a state was issued and sold 
clear of all taxation, and a holder of a part of 
residing in another state, refused to pay any 
{ax on it there, and, being forced to pay, he sued 
he city government to recover the amount paid. 
this case, Bonaparte vs. City of Baltimore, 
state courts decided in favor of the city, and 
- plaintiff appealed to the Supreme Court of 


oe . 
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the United States, which, through Judge Waite, 
on February 27, affirmed the judgment against 
him. The opinion declared: We know of no 
provision of the constitution of the United States 
which, prohibits such taxation. It is conceded 
that no obligation of the contract of the debtor 
state is impaired. The only agreement as to tax- 
ation was that the debt should not be taxed by 
the state which created it. It is insisted, how- 
ever, that the immunity asked for arises from 
article 4, section 1 of the constitution, which 
provides that full faith and credit shall be given 
in each state to the public acts of every other 
state. Weare unable to give such an effect to 
this provision. No state can legislate except 
with reference to its own jurisdiction. One state 
cannot exempt property from taxation in another. 
Each state is independent of all the others in 
this particular. 





Creditors of a firm whose stock of goods was 
destroyed by fire attached the insurance money 
in the hands of the insurance companies. No 
proofs of loss had been made. In these actions, 
Lovejoy and others vs. Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and other companies, in the United 
States Circuit Court, at Chicago, Judge Blodgett, 
on February 14, directed the jury to find a ver- 
dict for the insurance companies. He said: 
These claims for the insurance moneys were 
contingent, and could not be reached by attach- 
ment. It is very clear to my mind, in the light 
of the authorities, that there was no indebtedness 
from the insurance companies concerned in this 
loss, or who had policies upon this stock, until 
the proofs of loss were made; this was a condi- 
tion precedent, which had not been complied 
with; whether it ever would be complied with 
or not was a contingency. 


A railway passenger who held an accident 
insurance ticket, while riding on the train, which 
was approaching a station and slowing up, went 
out upon the platform, and was thrown down 
and injured upon the sudden jerking of the train, 
which precipitated on him another passenger, 
also standing there. The insurance ticket pro- 
vided that the risks extended only to bodily 
injuries, fatal or non-fatal, when received in 
riding on a railway train and in compliance with 
the rules and regulations of such carriers, and 
when the party insured has not neglected due 
diligence for his self-protection. The railroad on 
which the accident happened forbade passengers 
from standing on the platforms, and the insured 
had notice of this rule. In an action brought to 
recover under the contract for the injuries, Bon 
vs. Railway Passenger Insurance Company, the 
plaintiff recovered, but the Supreme Court of Iowa 
in January reversed the judgment. Judge Roth- 
rock, in the opinion, said: The plaintiff clearly 
violated the rule against standing on the plat- 
form, the car being in motion, and he was injured 
in consequence of being there. The rule must 
receive a reasonable construction, for even while 
in motion the passengers may rightfully pass 
from car to car for proper purposes, such as 
going into or returning from a dining, smoking, 
or sleeping car. They are invited to do so by 
the agents and servants of the company, and by 
the manner in which the trains are made up. It 
is claimed that the plaintiff was not negligent, 
because it is customary for passengers to go out 
upon the platforms as the train is running into 
a station; but this custom does not discharge 
him from the exercise of proper care and from 
a compliance with the policy. In this case he 


was injured because he violated the rule, and by: 


so doing the contract of insurance is avoided. 





Taxes paid to a municipal corporation cannot 
be recovered unless it is shown that the payment 
was made under compulsion to prevent the 
immediate seizure of the goods or the arrest of 
the person of the taxpayer. A voluntary pay- 
ment, in the absence of fraud, accident or mis- 


/take, which is accompanied with protest, will not 


save to the taxpayer the right to sue for the 
amount paid by him, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, in First National 
Bank of Americus vs. The Mayor, etc., of Amer- 
icus, decided on September 27. 
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The St. Paul Pioneer Press announces the discovery of large 
deposits of iron ore in northern Minnesota, suitable for making 
Bessemer steel. The investigation took place at the instance, 
it is said, of eastern capitalists, The discovery promises a rich 
industrial future for Duluth as a blast furnace centre. The 
Pioneer Press believes that St. Paul and Minneapolis will take 
high rank as iron manufacturing cities in the near future, and 
that, as Chicago rapidly rose to the dignity of rival of Pittsburgh, 
even so may the Minnesota twin cities hope to compete with 
Chicago. 


Under an old territorial grant the Vincennes University at 
Vincennes, Ind., was authorized to raise $20,000 by means of 
alottery. ‘It has been held” that the privilege was a vested 
right which could not be disturbed, and in consequence a lottery 
there is now in full blast. The Supreme Court has said that it is 
authorized by law—so we presume that it is. But the operation 
of the scheme is so scandalous that an effort is being made to 
have the decision reversed. The “ drawings" and “ policy 
shop" operations in daily practice are said to be patronized by 
all classes, both old and young. This is, indeed, a free country. 





The Springfield Republican notes that, despite the require- 
ments of the government from the Union Pacific Railroad, that 
corporation does not seem to be suffering for the want of an 
exhibit in the column headed net income. Of the $24,250,000 
earned by the company last year, only half was required to meet 
the operating expenses, and after all fixed charges were met 
there remained $4,076,000 to be divided among the stockholders 
(7 per cent.) and $2,138,000 to be added to the surplus. Asa 
poor debtor, oppressed by the tyranny of a despotic government, 
the Union Pacific does not make a success; as a great money- 
making monopoly, it does. 





A St. Louis cattle man, who has recently been on a trip 
through the Indian Territory, states that, in his opinion, the 
Texas cattle drive this season will amount to about 300,000 
head, including those which come from the Indian Nation, 
This army of cattle will be shipped from the Kansas prairies by 
rail to Chicago, Kansas City and St. Louis. The three and 
four-year-old cattle, it is stated, will be scarce. The average 
price of cattle already contraeted for is, for yearlings, $13, and 
for two-year-olds, $16, Although the outlook for a prosperous 
cattle business in the summer of 1882 is unusually good, the 
extent of the cattle trade during the next few years, it is 
believed, will exceed the widest predictions of the most 
sanguine, 





The first shipment of cotton from Galveston by rail to San 
Francisco was made on the 7th inst. It went via the Galveston, 
Houston & Henderson road, connecting with the all rail route of 
the Gould system to El Paso, and thence via the California 
Southern Pacific. It is understood that a sufficiently low freight 
rate was given to justify the shipment and to encourage a recip- 
rocal interchange of commodities. This cotton is used, it is 
learned, in California woolen mills, where mixed fabrics to some 
extent are manufactured. The Galveston News hopes that 
California may in time come to take largely of the Texas 
cotton crop, and return the cars §lled with grain for shipment 
east. There is undoubtedly a commercial future for 
California in this direction. 


Texas and 


The question as to whether to buy goods from the ‘‘ mother 
country '’ or from the “pushing Yankee”’ continues to excite 
the average British provincial mind. A correspondent of the 
London British Trade Fournal at Ashburton, New Zealand, 
writes, December 29 last, to say: ‘‘The demand for barbec 
fencing wire is greatly on the increase in New Zealand, 
America being at present the chief source of supply. A small 
quantity manufactured in Canada, and recently imported into 
the colony, was readily taken up. Now, as the bulk of the 
other wire which we import comes from England, why should 
not barbed wire be received from the mother country, as 
English wire commands a far readier sale than American ?"’ 
It seems a little odd that the man should write to England to 
get the answer to a question that he must, of necessity, reply to 
himself. 


In the quiet little village of Dolgeville, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
is located a piano sounding-board manufactory, which prac- 
tically supplies the American market and exports a surplus. The 
special feature which calls for mention is the manner of its 
establishment and the way in which it is conducted. Mr. 
Alfred Dolge, a skilled piano maker, landed at New York in 
1866, fresh from Germany, and with a total capital of 25 cents. 
He found work, and prospered, In 1874 he established the fac- 
tory in Herkimer county. From a village of too inhabitants it 
has grown to 1,000. In 1876 but 260 piano boards were turnec 
out, but in 1881 52,000 were made and sold. Mr. Dolge, as it 
appears in a special article in the Sw afew days since, takes 
pains to secure the best workmen, and thento keep them. This 
he does by recognizing the fact that labor and capital have an 
interest in common—that the latter is but an accumulation of 
the former, and that their proportion of profits should therefore 
be easily ascertainable. He has further established a pension 
fund to apply in cases of partial or total disability. Mr. Dolge 
need have no fear of strikes, 





The current discussions in Canadian journals over the much 
vaunted and well abused “N. P."’—national policy—that is, the 
new protective tariff, renders of interest some account of its rise, 
growth and its claims to existence, The new policy of protec- 
tion was instituted in the Dominion in March, 1879, and wonders 
were promised for it inits effects on the industries. It cannot 
be said that now, after three years of trial, that it has been suc- 
cessful in accomplishing what was promised. It is notorious 
that the Maritime Provinces are greatly dissatisfied with its 
workings, and that portion of the Dominion contains about one 
million population. Recent ‘‘censuses’’ of the results of the 
‘"N. P.”’ reveal that eight “infant industries '’ have been called 
into existence by it. They are given as follows: One glass 
factory, one bolt factory, three sugar refineries, one knitting, one 
lock and one woolen factory. These establishments employ 
523 hands. On the other side of the ledger, several industrial 
institutions which, prior to 1879 were flourishing, have entirely 
disappeared. The increased cost of living across the border 
may enable the government to divert wealth sufficiently to 
bolster up the baby factories named above; but—is the game 
worth the candle ? The fight between the Toronto Globe and 
the Mail on this subject forms spicy tariff reading. 








The exports of domestic provisions, tallow and dairy products 
during the month of February, 1882, and during the two months 
ended February 28, 1882, as given by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, at Washington, are as follows: 


Total values for 
Two months ended 
——February 28-— 
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Customs districts. 1882, 188. 1882. 1881, 
New York. ..6.0..4» $6,082,599 $0,778,468 $15,568,380 $20,135,894 
BOSTON 3 istetea 0 +++ 1,000, 194 2,753,410 3,247,555 5,390,147 
Philadelphia ....... 1,098,25 i 2,530,685 1,570,756 
Baltimore ..... a 50,497 1,148,087 217,001 2,004,681 
New Orleans....... 5,840 74,551 12,568 85,841 
San Francisco...... 30,390 29,302 55,83 67,517 
Detroit ii. cect 2,579 1,9 5,72 2,732 
Haron lseaieceesner 152,025 114,4 325,860 225,309 
Key West.......... 7,662 4,939 12,074 10,449 
Oswegatchie: sce. Syecsu es es ee 322 
Portland, Me....... 217,355 127,637 466,088 446,305, 

Totalsy. .c-.. 0 $9,247,397 $14,727,671 $22,447,776 $29,945,953 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Philadelphia Press and 


other leading journals have taken occasion to express regret at 
the “misplaced economy’’ of Congress in refusing to make the 
necessary appropriation of $17,000 for the publication of the 
monthly Consular Reports on trade and industrial topics during 
the coming year, The fact is recognized that, while containing 
much that is of the “high-jinks"’ order, still the “monthly” 
has occasionally contained valuable matter. On this point it 
may be only fair to allow the Consular Reports to speak for 
themselves. In the last number, under the head of notes, was 
printed the following: ‘The labor of the American consul, as 
exemplified in these reports, would seem to be appreciated in 
foreign countries even more than at home. These reports, 
since their first appearance, have received special attention from 
the principal commercial journals and statisticians of Austria, 
Germany, Switzerland and England, the result of which will 
undoubtedly be that a universal system of consular publications, 
similar to the American, will be inaugurated, It is not possible, 
neither is it necessary, to publish herein the many European 
notices of these reports.”” 





Cawker's American Flour Mill Directory for 1882, just pub- 
lished by the United States Miller, at Milwaukee, Wis., shows 
that there are in the United States 21,356 flour mills, and in the 
Dominion of Canada 1,488. The mills in the United States are 
distributed as follows: Alabama, 388; Arizona, 17; Arkansas, 
234; California, 209; Colorado, 52; Connecticut, 309; Dakota, 
44; Delaware,’96; District of Columbia, 7; Florida, 81 ; Georgia, 
514; Idaho, 18; Illinois, 1,258 ; Indiana, 1,163 ; Indian Territory, 
3; Iowa, 872; Kansas, 437; Kentucky, 642; Louisiana, 41; 
Maine, 220; Maryland, 349; Massachusetts, 363; Michigan, 831 ; 
Minnesota, 472; Mississippi, 297 ; Missouri, 942; Montana, 20; 
Nebraska, 205 ; Nevada, 10; New Hampshire, 202 ; New Jersey, 
445; New Mexico, 28; New York, 1,902; North Carolina, 556; 
Ohio, 1,462; Oregon, 129; Pennsylvania, 2,786; Rhode Island, 
47; South Carolina, 205; Tennessee, 620; Texas, 548; Utah, 
129; Vermont, 231; Virginia, 689; Washington Territory, 45; 
West Virginia, 404; Wisconsin, 780; Wyoming, 3; total, 21,356. 
Published in book form, the volume comprises 200 pages, 
and contains a variety of information bearing upon the milling 
trade, which constitutes it an invaluable adjunct to all inter- 
ested in that department of industry. 





Some valuable and interesting figures relative to the produc- 
tion of malt liquors and the increase of the same in the United 
States are given ina supplement to the New York Brewers’ 
Fournal. It appears that for the fiscal year ending May 1, 
1881, the average increase in the sales of such liquors in a dozen 
of the principal cities was 13 per cent., the highest average, 2 
per cent, being shown by Baltimore, and the lowest, 8 per cent., 
by Brooklyn. In only one city was there a decrease in sales, 
and that was in Albany, where the falling off was but little over 
I percent, Next in gain to Baltimore stands Milwaukee, with 
18 per cent., and following are Newark, 16 per cent.; Chicago, 
14 per cent.; St. Louis, 13 per cent.; Buffalo, 11 per cent.; 
ton and New York, each a little over 10 per cent.; Cincinnati, a 
little less than ro per cent.; San Francisco and Philadelphia, 
each a little less than 9 per cent. New York city sold 2,627,526 
barrels of malt liquor last year, more than three times as much 
as any othercity ; Philadelphia stands next, with 832,553 barrels. 
St. Louis sells 711,578; Milwaukee, Brooklyn, Boston and Cin- 
cinnati rank nearly together, between 641,000 and 681,000, there 
being a difference of only 275 barrels between the sales of Boston 
and Cincinnati, in which the former has the lead. The total 
sales of malt liquors for the United States for the year 1881 were 
15,885,749 barrels, and there were five states—Arkansas, Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi and Vermont—in which no sales were made. 
Two states, Alabama and North Carolina, each report but four 
barrels sold during the year. 


Bos- 


The following is an advance statement of the exports of domes- 
tic breadstuffs from the United States during the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1882, and during the two and eight months ended 
February 28, 1882, as compared with similar exports during the 
corresponding months of the preceding year : 

Total values 


for 8 months 
ended Feb, 28, 


Total values 
Total values for 2 months 
for February, ended Feb, 28, 











































Customs districts. 1882. 1882. 1882. 
New York... cee +s $4,922,057 $9,678,029 ba a 880 
BostOns. vances ond 14,258 1,759,801 211 
Philadelphia .. 003, 849,427 2,385, 
Baltimore...... 1,094,401 1,828,214 2 xh, 35 
New Orleans 59,526 90,710 Fo, 139,679 
San Francisco....... 2,694, 586 6,660,313 0, 523, 
CRICAROs sriisv ng os Puree DF ini. dens es 866 1319 
Detroit...... of 7,199 10,629 149,337 
Huron... 127,342 212,112 1,580,270 
Key West. 14,5) 18,238 30,384 
Miami,.... By ORE Le Becree AG 796, 130 
MilWaukee. esos semen ts ae eet os 379,010 
New Havent iia: fee teecuuete 10,930 50,056 
Portland..... 142,931 205,74 
Richmond. . 230, nape 
Willamette 1,658,620 5,003,922 

Totals........... $11,173,239 $23,150,763 $135, 294,678 
~ York $ Sig $ 7 1881. Z 
INGWi MOE. Tete cbisite es 5,788,442 F 7 $84, 563,1 4 
Boston ........ ++ 1,053,288 08 11,162,069 
Philadelphia ... 1,055,913 : ie [spe 15,542,629 
Baltimore ..... 2,716,55) 2 34,850,636 
New Orleans 650,070 enh 54 7,897,866 
San Francisco....... 2,174,696 5,028,624 15,425,103, 
SOICeCOnee en tema cakes MM viidckie cs 2,722,430 
Detroit .. 15,87 49,282 1,074,014 
EURO dele cperntae covers 571 249,222 1,655,013 
ECV AY CH diciatus 2,100 a 124,049 
BEAM Setesaatasader habsaavece Sev Coe 3,472,545 
MTree a es sic's WN wks voce h ty yr athxatetts be 331,5 
New Haven... 5,520 5,520 eto 
Portland ..... 152/05 321,056 811,505 
Richmond. , 238 147,758 1,149,259 
Willamette... 157,975 505,999 1,607,785 

RPetalsti caceces cc $13,919,046 .. $28,848,452 182,428,626 
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INSURANCE. 
JTNSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 
INCORPORATED 1704. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 





COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


‘SuRPLUs As TO Poticy-HoLpers, $6, 459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - -. - - 3,000,000.00 


NET SurPLus, - - - - $3,459,478.08 





at 
ead 
__ This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
_ ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 

x ‘Ou; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
_ principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT 
a President. ad Vice-Pres. 
T.g@@HARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
—.. Vice-Pres. Secretary, 








t 


| [XDELITY xv CASUALTY CO. 


ina 187 Broapway, NEw York. 


ts ‘ 
MIE egg on ola 6 oan ca.nie x mare s'eis ois vin cies n0icis os $250,000.co 
re. as ch creas scecvscocsuevescee’d 375,000.00 
Deposit wiTH New York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
1 U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS........-0 ccs eee sees 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
esters of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 

ds in Surrogates’ courts ;» indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
his state in civil actions and proceedings. 


<i CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
cablinginjury. : 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wn. M. Ricwarps, President. JouN M. Crane, Sec'y 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


{SOMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
X& INSURANCE CO., 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


y 
At 
a ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 


United States Securities.............00000eeee 








. - $441,092.50 

_ Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks) esa} L17)713.70 
City and other Stocks and Bonds and Cashin Banks, 1 2447-91 
‘Premium Notes and Cash Premiums................ 2,919.85, 
_ Salvage, re-insurance and other claims .............. 13,382.55 
= ‘inet Wace ee ee $827,556.51 


_— i » a 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1882. 


INSURANCE. 


THIRTY-SECOND YEAR, 


ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


FASSCIS RIADUALV EAC, TOODs iis cisnie'ce aisles uve cteleletivicnt $10,348,239.00 








Assets, January st, 1881... 10, 151,289.28 
Income, year 1881.......... 1,952, 532.00 
Claims paid, returned premiums, etc.............+- 1,381, 119.00 
Liabilities, New York Standard 7:931,251.00 
SSUUUED Lt aes eisahy oldiain tuicla Save s cntentn. 2.4 oladim t= «fC ereae a ees 2,112,000.00 


Solid, conservative, economical. See new form of policy— 
plain, liberal, incontestable, non-forfeitable. Non-participating, 
very low rate, fixed premium policies issued, as well as the 
ordinary participating ordinary rate policies. Its liberal pub- 
lished tables of surrender values fix this important point. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 





ADDINGHAM, 
MceGREGOR & CO.,, 


BANKERS; 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and’ Investment 
Securities. 


Advances mace on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 New STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK, 


CHAS, GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU. 




































Six per 
of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 
W. IRVING COMES, PRESIDENT. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
. HENRY D. KING, SEcRETARY. 
Tus COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


_ WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House oF Brown, SHIpLey & Co. 


cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
Scrip Divi- 


gs 


_ No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 
— 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


HE MERCHANTS’ 
i INSURANCE CO., 


| 


See OF NEWARK, N, J. 


aj 


Statement, January 1, 1882. 





_ CASH CAPITAL......-- $400,000.00 
_ Reserve for re-insuranc ++ 230,384.94 
- Reserve for other liabilities, inclu’ & 1p ‘id losses 48,558.11 

Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities...... 450,051.03, 





$1, 128,994.08 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
. 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager. 








"THE GERMANIC 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
A» Statement, January 1, 1882. 


‘LIABILITIES 
SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS 


JULIUS STAPFF, President. 
_E. C. HAY, Vice-President. 

» NEW YORK AGENTS. 

& JACOBS, 85 LiserRty STREET. 









JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 


HATTON 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


A JIAGARA FIRE 


s 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


ASH arian, =) )" =) ). >) $500,000.00 
‘Reserve for all purposes, - —- 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, ~ - . = - 640,216.48 


Tora. ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1, 735,250.46 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
afety Fund Law. ‘ 
PETER NotMAN, President. 


OS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


INSURANCE CO., 


Aes Sages HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Exruu C, MITCHELL. 3 Geo, H, BROUWER, 
Gro. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hutcninson, Special. 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
W.E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


WES D = SMO IS (SD Teg OLOTNE 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governmehts, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E. BALLARD. 








H. PARKS & CO., 


° Successors to H, E, DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. NicHots, Chicago, 
C. G. WHITE, 


H, E, DILuiIncHAmM. 





H, BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YorK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(Bee bias & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HACKLEY B. Bacon. 
Laturop R. BAcoN. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 








EJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO.,, 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 





ae FINANCIAL: 





FINANCIAL. 





hog PEABODY “F -COu 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


NEW YORK. 
- Boston. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN andthe CONTINENT, 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 


PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO,, BERLIN, 





J. H. GOADBY & B, E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 


Lewis H. Tay_or, Jr. LINDLEY HAINeEs. 


Wf Ho LAY LOR, « (CO,, 
; Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





T/RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





rs? Pal CTCL Loh cre? Ie er, 
BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares, Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person, Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





Ww. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A. H. Dayton. 





Aad a BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers 





P. K. Dickinson. JULES E. BRUGIERE. H.C. DICKINSON” 


jie CKINSON BROS. & BR UGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Meinbers New York Stotk Exchange. 


] JOWARD LARSSE EV EE GCOS 
Bankers and Brokers, 


Noo Se VAL ES Ste Ear aN EW Yio:R Kk. 


a a wine Member N.Y. Sa oa 
1 Vad TTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities, Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





Louis J. APGAR, GEORGE MERRILL. 
Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. I. D. BALCH. 


ep ge MERRILL & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 
68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEw St., NEw York. 





Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 
PS he AG, LVL) ES: 


erm 
FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No, 1 SECURITY. 

S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 CEDAR ST., NEw YorK. 





UGENE S. BALLIN & 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW 


CO;; 


YORK. 








G. STEBBINS: & SON, 
V Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H. STEBBINS, W. F. CHITTENDEN 





AL ECOL WS SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 





THE 
(uae aed COMPANY 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonps oF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 
Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
uncer an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


WV Wig SOLE. a? GOs 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
ard sold on commission, Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 








COMMERCTAL. 





Special telegrams to BRADSTREET’S this week 
from thirty cities throughout the United States 
point to a continuance of the improvement in 
general trade in the northwest, the south Atlantic 
states and to a moderate degree in the eastern 
and middle states. 
of the country roads, excepting those in the 
flooded district, is better than when last reported. 
The overflow in the lower Mississippi valley has 
increased its ravages, and Louisiana plantations 
in the district have been made to 
feel its The trade outlook at New 
Orleans is much depressed in consequence. 
Business at cities largely dependent upon the 
flooded districts has been seriously cut into, and 


On the whole, the condition 


sugar 
force. 


will suffer for some time to come. Chicago and 
Kansas City are notably excepted from generally 
prevalent causes of commercial drawbacks. In 
Minnesota the approach of spring weather is the 
only element lacking to cause unwonted vitality 
in all branches of business. Our dispatches 
from San Francisco contain news of a highly 
favorable ch&racter as to the agricultural and 
commercial outlook for the Pacific coast during 


the coming season. 





The tone of the American iron trade is steadily 
As the 
spring trade approaches, confidence increases. 
Buyers have in the past week presented heavy 


improving, and quotations are firm. 


requirements in eastern markets, where evidence 
of weakness is likely to first develop. This 
week’s cable news shows improving prices and 
demand British and centres. 
Orders have been delayed on this side for several 
Con- 
sumptive demand has been too strong to permit of 
any actual decline in prices. The fact that manu- 


in continental 


weeks, in view of possibly lower prices. 


facturers continue to decline orders for future 
delivery except at open prices is significant of 
the tendency. Finished iron has developed fresh 
strength within a few days, and orders cannot be 
booked except at quoted prices. The steady in- 
crease in productive capacity is an assurance of 
vigorous health of the iron trade and of fair 
prices. Several new rolling mills are under way. 
Construction iron requirements are coming in 
more freely, this being the season when con- 
tractors and builders provide for spring and sum- 
mer wants. The demand for iron in the lighter 
industries.is steady and very satisfactory. The 
pressure for sheet and galvanized iron, refined 
iron, and steel of all grades, and for all purposes, 
is heavy, and all mills are abundantly provided 
with orders for future output. The Bessemer 
mills report the receipt of numerous inquiries, 
not only from the projectors of new enterprises, 
but from old roads, where material is wanted for 
repairs and extension. Prices exhibit a down- 
ward tendency in rails, and some buyers are, in 
consequence, prudently limiting their orders to 
current needs at date of delivery. 
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While it is true that the coal trade is not in 
what would be termed a decidedly active condi- 
tion, it is nevertheless a fact that, considering 
the abnormal mildness of the weather as reported 
from all the chief consuming points, the trade 
is in an encouraging condition. Dealers who 
depend upon the consumption of domestic sizes 
are doing comparatively little, but the companies 
are filling large orders for manufacturing sizes, 
and prices on all varieties remain stiff. As fore- 
shadowed in these columns recently, a change 
of rates has taken place, the Reading taking the 
initiative on its eastern shipments ; a few varie- 
ties which are always in, demand are, however, 
slightly increased. The revised circular places 
the rates upon about the same basis as a year 
ago. The markets south and west are dull, and 
the same may be said of the east, to which point 
there are few charters, even at reduced rates. 
Considerable public attention is now directed to 
the Maryland bituminous region, where several 
thousand men are on strike for an increase of 
As both sides are firm, and the 
struggle bids fair to be prolonged, the indications 
are that the Clearfield and Barclay regions will 
receive an accession of orders, for which they 
are fully prepared. There is an extensive demand 
for coke, and 10,000 tons are being shipped 
daily at prices reduced to old figures, $1.50@ 
$1.75. 
3,801,498 tons ; same time last year, 4,142,003. 
The schedule spring prices and policy of mines 
are not to be decided until early in April, but 
indications are general that a reduction in prices 
will be initiated. 


rates per ton. 


Shipments of anthracite for year to date, 





The wool trade is sluggish and unsatisfactory 
in all domestic markets. Mills are running full 
time, and leading products are well sold ahead; 
but manufacturers are buying only as they need 
supplies, and seem determined to adhere to this 
The slow trade 


exerts a depressing influence upon the market, 


policy for an indefinite period. 


and gives buyers occasional advantages; but 
holders are generally unwilling to stimulate busi- 
ness at the cost of the concessions which would 
have to be made to influence sales in large lots. 
A break in prices occurred about this time last 
year and in 1880, and consumers are evidently 
trying to bring about a repetition of history; but 
the market is in better condition now than in the 
two preceding years, and holders, as a general 
In 
comparison with the periods named, present 
stocks are very small. 


thing, are less inclined to force business. 


Foreign supplies are 
light, and likely to receive no additions before 
the present domestic clip is marketed, and desira- 
ble lots of home grown wool are decidedly less 
plentiful and under stronger control. -Neverthe- 
less, there is an uneasy feeling in some quarters 
that may result in a freer selling movement at any 
moment, and experience has shown that such a 
policy, once fairly inaugurated in this market, is 
likely to be adopted. In such an event, a sharp 
reaction would be likely to follow toward the end 


of the clip year. 





THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Commercial interests have shown more life. 
Reports from the west and northwest as to the 
revival of business have been of a more encour- 
aging tenor, and, as to the weather and position 
and outlook of the crops. and farm work, on the. 
whole, quite favorable. Transportation facilities 
have been more heavily taxed in the forwarding 
and distribution of goods. 





General merchandise has been meeting with a 
readier sale, and in several instances a hardening 
tendency has been apparent. More inquiry has 
been noted for naval stores, which have shown 
increased firmness. Wool and tobacco have been 
attracting increased attention. Most kinds of 
hardware have been fairly active and strong in 
price. A gratifying improvement has been re- 
ported in the demand for seasonable styles of 
boots and shoes, thus pressing forward more 
urgently the work of production. Hides have 
been in good request and firm on diminishing 
supplies. Lower freight rates by the steam lines 
to Great Britain and the continent have tended 
to stimulate the export movement in leather; 





and, on home trade account, desirable qualities 


have been more sought after. Building mate- determination, has succeeded in pushing prices to | yy, ant Tasir, sepestine, pac BBL “ee: i 
rials have been in fairly active demand and held decidedly higher figures on an active movement ne > st en “aa 40 @ - 
to full quotations, though trade and labor strikes | in the speculative connection, in good part to Ciags er be eh bo eo 
have been adverse in their bearing on the progress provide for outstanding contracts, partly calling Tete strat, Pee e ae 
of work, for specified deliveries in foreign markets, or ears city x Wa, Ses 8.40 @6.50 
; change obligations on near-by and maturing deliy- “ow eee ams ce ae 4 ete 
Through breadstuffs, provisions and cotton the eries to later options. These circumstances have Rye flour olds i ee > ADE ae ae 
drift has been very notably to higher prices on been productive of much embarrassment. to | Wheat Ne: Nich Des Dathianae ie, 


comparatively brisk operations in the speculative 
line, though otherwise the dealings have been 


« “f “ 
only to a moderate aggregate. At Chicago, April what encouraging advices by cable, reflect- Corn, No. per bus Sreh 7 @ 70% 
to June deliveries of wheat, corn, lard and pork ing most distinctly—in the restricted trading : Seam mixed, per bush g “a 
have been very largely under strong speculative | f,, shipment and the shrinkage in the recent] « Non ae” ote $& 
control, and the short interest in each has been | clearances—the unfavorable bearing of the cur- | Pi* gate Maal ee BM 
made to suffer severely through the rapid inflation rent speculation. The comparatively light deliv- ag Papp reaper ee ra @ oe 
of values and enforcement of settlements. Much eries at interior points, the continued and] “ Novasper bushi ese. scr-ace 5I @ .52 


complaint has been made, at the interior as well 
as here, of the grave disturbance and derange- 





various fluctuations much more confidence and 


purchasers of supplies for home use and export, 
the export interest, notwithstanding the some- 


rapid diminution of the visible supplies, and 


the further important decrease in the quan- 





ape as ee 
«« No. 1 white, “ 
«« No. 2 spring, “ 











CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, 3 
March April. May. Fune. — 
No. 1 white wheat $1.32 bid - 


ment of legitimate business through this process tities of grain on passage from all sources Henpred wheats: 35 a “37, a 
of speculative manipulation, as applied to the for the United Kingdom and the continent, | No 204ts..+...-. 5096 -5 Oi oa ; 
. 


markets for food supplies—the most vital element 
in the whole industrial and commercial situation. 


Speculative influences, again dominant in our 


NEW YORK, 
markets, have been working to the serious disad- day evening winter wheat had been advanced Nov, 30, Fan. 5 Mch 1 
1881, 1882. 1882, 


vantage of the export interest, and, accordingly, 
the export clearances of produce and merchandise 
from the port of New York for the week have 
shown a falling off to a valuation of $6,180,100, 
against $6,676,353 the preceding week, and com- 
paring with a total of $8,325,399 same week last 
year, making the grand total since January 1, 
1882, 65,109,663, against $75,718,991 same 
period in 1881, and $62,454,000 in the corre- 
sponding portion of 1880, thus indicating a 
decrease thus far in 1882 of $10,609,328, as com- 
pared with the aggregate of last year, to date. 





able here—has rallied sharply, and attracted Rye, * mere age ity 

: , G 7 u . Barle is 252 2.960 Be 
Unusual depression has characterized the |™ore attention, choice old No. 2 Chicago Oats,’ gaiaj2 e088 333005 
Peas, as 7,814 16,287 15,132 


ocean freight market in the way of berth room 
accommodation by the various steam lines for 
western Europe, through comparatively limited 
requirements of shippers, and the more urgent 
competition of owners and agents for freight 
for prompt shipment. Grain room, by steam 
hence to Liverpool, left off at 27%d., London 
at 34d., Glasgow at 3d., Hull at 2@2%4d., 
Avonmouth at 3d., Havre at 10@12c., Ant- 
werp at 34% @4d., Rotterdam at 4@4'%4d., Ham- 
burg at 70 pfennigs. Provisions, hence by 
steam for Liverpool, closed at 12s. 6d.@15s. 
for bacon and lard, and 17s. 6d.@2os. for butter 
and cheese per ton, proportionately for other 
destinations. Cotton, hence by steam for Liver- 
pool, stood at }}@Y4d. per pound. A moderate 





. . « m , “ae 

business has been transacted in the chartering This week, Last week. week. last year. oe Bconinee hel 

i -_ | Flour, barrels......... 106,900 138,500 131,750 129,600 | No. 2 white corn, “ 

line, mostly for petroleum, lumber, sugar, cooper Wheat, bushels....1.! 139,900 172 oo age sie Ne. =a , “ 

stock a iscella ‘ r ‘orn care 59,150 211 584,150 565,000 | No. 2 rye, 

age stock, coal and miscellaneous cargo, and ee Po ee pt Best peas No. 3 ee “ 

generally at about former rates. Oats, * 207,100 214,550 224,900 219,000 | No. 2 white oats, “* 
Peas, ‘ 8,000 soe 27,650 1,900 | No. 3 white oats, : ‘ 
Malt, xe 50,150 81, 68, 100 31,550 | No. 2 oats, SC sseesees "180,150  f 27,292 
Barley, 90,750 77,100 99,000 32,300 * In warehouse and elevators. 


Early in the week speculative dealings in 
united certificates of crude petroleum were on a 
comparatively liberal scale, and indicative of a 


have been urged as pointing to the prob- 


ability in the near future of a much stronger 


range of prices, and thus contributing to the 
prevalent speculative buoyancy. 
in the New York market 2@4c.; No. 2. 
corn, 234@.4c.; other grades and qualities 
of corn, 4@7c. (No. 2 white gaining as much as 


6%@7c.); rye, 3@4c.; and oats, Y@r%e. a 


bushel (white oats showing the sharpest rise). 


No. 2 corn, on the option list, has been remark- 
ably brisk, the May option having been the pro- 
nounced fayorite, particularly through the last 
half of the week, Thursday’s transactions in May 


deliveries having been of unusual magnitude. 


Spring wheat—benefiting by the upward move- 
ment in winter, and the actually light stock avail- 


spring on Thursday selling here up to $1.35, 
delivered, per bushel. 


freely, and in moderate request. Rye has been 
in reduced supply, and wanted by shippers. 
Flour has thus far derived little advantage from 
the rise in wheat, though near the close harden- 
ing a little on a somewhat livelier inquiry, par- 
ticularly from home trade sources. Minnesota 
extras of the patent class have been marketed to 
a respectable aggregate within a few days for 
home trade purposes. City mill extras and low 
grade stock have been recently more sought after 
by shippers, the city mill extras mostly for the 
West Indies. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 


Preceding This week ; 





Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 22,400 barrels, against 


Up to Fri- 






More firmness has been 
noted in barley, which has been offered less 


























On Thursday No. 2 red wheat, seller’ ; ae 
the remainder of the year, was quoted at $ 
bid, and $1.19 asked. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DE 


“No. 2 Mil. spring “ .. 1, 1.37 : 
Corn, No. 2 ee . : 75% 
F -92 
‘ +51 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF APRIL OPTIONS ON GRAIN 

NEW YORK, i; 


Dec. ‘an. 6, Mch 16, Mch 3 
1881. Z 1881, 188: ic ; 
Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush. «+ Ore5r 
“ 
+75 
Bi 


Wheat, No. 1 white 
Preceding A year 
. week, | tere 


Rye, prime eae 


882. 
Wheat, No. 1 white, per bush.. $1.38 $1. $1.31 Ys 
** “No. 2 red, oO es 1.43 1.35: 
1.30 
79 75) 
: 96 
Oats, No. 2, i 5 ae 50% 


Corn, No. 2, _ 
Oats, No, 2, . _ 


Latest 
returns, 


+ 3,097,509 





Wheat, bushels.. 3)414,5) 1,679,183, 
se te 





of grain in warehouse, elevators and rail 
lighters at the port of New York, the deer 
in wheat being 317,041 bushels, in corn 214 812 
bushels, and in oats 28,446 bushels. “+ 

Of the prominent grades of grain in store and 
elevator at this port (the railway elevator: 
porting in detail this week for the first 
the following is a comparative exhibit: ee 


This week. Last week. 
No. 1 red wheat, bushels........ 
No. 2 red wheat, Ce Rane 
No. 3 red wheat, sc 
No. 4 red wheat, Py 
No. twhite wheat, “ 
No. 2white wheat, “ 
Mixed winter wheat, “ 
0, 2 spring wheat, “ 
BE) et wheat, “ 
SNS 


= a 


+ In warehouses only, elevators not reporting. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PC 





5 March 1, March Feb, A 
5 ee ye Tuesd 4 35,100 barrels the preceding week; and of wheat, | ! 1882,” 1882,” ane 
more confident temper; but on Tuesday an 00 bushels; of corn, 15,000 bushels, and of | WC bushels... 4:877,150 5,891,450 6,425,550 3,95 
: 455 ; » 15, , Corn, ++ 4:072,475 4,687,550 5,172,750 
Wednesday, on freer and more urgent offerings, Gaia Gobo bushels : ; A 
i . ‘ ‘ S : Ss. VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 
rices.again receded, hardening a little subse- = P 
B § Fi Y 8s REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, ty ee 
quently, and leaving off at the close at 80%c.— Preceding This week Bhs ee 
(the range for the week having been 7934@ ee This week. sa week. week, last year. 144500043 yee 
‘ ‘ g our, barrels ....... 101,150 500 300 Lit eee 
81 Zc. )—against 7934c. on the pre@eding Friday. Wheat, bushels...... 17,115,000 18,044/000 24,817,000 9,713,000 ; 2oaasbs 2,283.2 
5 : 3 " DIN RES Line. :045, 491, 1335) , 4 
The inquiry for refined petroleum in the seaboard Ree, ite eee’ ; Sao . Gy eos ’ hee, : an 1,869,803 2,348,360 
ah i fe. i Oats AD eae 1,740,000 1,287,000 1,481, 8: : . . Be 
markets has been fair, but met with promptness | Raney, «7.7. I eiote tl teats “i800 Brow | _A further and sweeping reduction is thus. 
at former prices, closing here and at Baltimore CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. in the aggregate visible supply of grair 
at 73%c. asked by refiners for deliveries to the Prompt meg Cotiont, of wheat’of as much as 1,666,176 bushels 
end of April (though contracts for May delivery Wheat—Week ending March 7) pee ; 859,000 16,256,000 of corn of 1,272,046 bushels, and in that of oz 
: , E : ceding week ......... - 1,544) 00,000 AS re 
have been offered here for resale as low as 7. oa ‘ris week last, year... : aieon 7se0;000 of 260,326 bushels. The visible supply of wl 
. : “ Be * . — Week ending Mare 000 708, 
and at Philadelphia at 7}4¢. oe with crude in Precedin Weeks ea... oe 3,503.00 was up to 21,252,578 bushels November 5, | 
4 - ai week las ais 18, 5 ey 
shipping order ranging at 64 @7¥e., naphtha— | 4. Week cating Maan re rege Ta6so0o | Of corn, as high as 28,120,876 bushels on Oct 
average test—leaving off tamely -at 63/c., and oo oa ee pale ee 8, and of oats, as much as 6,468,050 bush 


residuum at 7c. A moderately active call has 


been noted for refined petroleum in cases, in 


part for the far east, within the steady range of | This weak Last week, week. last year. Preceding 
Flour, barrels...... 117,900 70,600 98, 500 145,200 Past week, week, w 
1034 @12c. for standard to fancy brands. The | Cornmeal, barrels. . 1,350 1,175 1,100 5,200 | Flout, barrels........ 125,700 149,500 
Wheat, bushels.... 462,500 508, 19, 000 | Wh bushels : 

s 300 719,300 33, eat, bushels 287,475 950 

outward movement from the Atlantic seaboard of Cary, : 391,250 458,100 463,750 mae Corn, i 1,109 470 
E e, K 100 C SOOT at ecies.« 26, ae i 

petroleum and products since January 1 has been | peas, ry to.786 3450 19,550 1,900 Butiey, ae x sshd aso 
placed at 76,062,000 gallons, or 21,051,000 gallons | °° ae re oy Stil ater: ‘ nap° man, 


in excess of the exports in the corresponding por- 
tion of 1881. 





' Here, as well as at Chicago, the speculative 
interest in breadstuffs has been in practical control 
of the markets for grain, and developing through 





EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 






The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 4d., London 6@6'%4d., Glasgow 
5% @6d., and Antwerp 6d. per bushel, and on 
charter contracts for Cork and orders, average 
sail carriers, 4s. 3d.@4s. 44d, against on Friday 
4s. 3d.@4s. 444d. per quarter. 


of 102,500 bushels; that of rye 25,700 b 
and of barley 22,150 bushels. : 















October 1, 1881. x 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER 





A decrease is thus shown in the most prominen: 
items for the week—in wheat of 147,475 bushels 
in corn of 17,370 bushels, and in flour of : 
barrels. The item of oats indicates an inc 

















































__ BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
is wi 
. Preceding Corresp'g 





7 . Past week, week, weekt 
Flour, barrels... 148,200 164,000 114,000 
; eat, bushels... 323,050 276,500 239, 150 
peed 751,900 893,750 996,375 
mR: ae Die oo : 30,200. 
ey, a 50 47,750 
Beate TID 378680 284, ps 330,100 


An increase is thus indicated in the forward 
movement of wheat of 46,550 bushels; in rye, 
_ 7,100 bushels; in barley, 23,300 bushels, and in 
oats, 93,750 bushels, with a decrease in other in- 
stances—in flour of 15,800 barrels, and in corn 
of 141,850 bushels. 

rae READSTUFFS MOVEMENTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER 


_ PORTS, JANUARY I TO MARCH II, IN EACH OF THE LAST 
§: Two YEARS, 





— Receipts— ~~ ——-Shipments-—~ 
. 1881, 1882, 1881, 1882, 
ur, barrels..... 1,662,700 1,645,550 1,759,600 —_1,879,200 
‘Wheat, bushels... 5,376,050 5,180, 7s 2 539,800 3,361,400 
+. 8,003, 10,422, 6, 303,625 9,174,200 
see 209,525 30,950 335,050 286, 150 
+» 1,814,150 2,508,550 1,440,550 ig ps 6, 200 
see 4)125,900 5,452,900 3,941,600 4, 
ADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD. 
‘ Preceding Corresp’g 
Past week, week, week 1881. 
IDAETEISs ccc ceccsces see. 247,550 255,100 255,850 
yee 105, LOO 1,159,900 
ry 5 tee phen 
. joo 
I 5,400 anes 50,200 
1,300 346,350 419,125 


In the items of flour, corn, rye, barley and 
ts these figures show a decrease in corn of 
59,525 bushels; in barley of 31,200 bushels; in 
ts of 85,050 bushels, and in flour of 7,550 
barrels The aggregate of wheat was enlarged 
_ 125,100 bushels. 


¢ 
a EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The United Kingdom. 








Flour, eat, Corn, 

barrels, bushels, bushels. 

BYREMSC ONSEN a alarcisw en eis sine ne 82,650 446,600 391,600 

RTO Rtaia'g a= isicis\ syeieis;e os 71,600 542,600 419,550 

ame week last year........... 113,700 993,300 1,222,000 

‘ The Continent. a 
Flour, eat, Corn. 

barrels, bushels. bushels. 

st. +. 6,650 791,700 248,550 

Napeiere Saheet is js 11,800 226,300 25y.c00 

e week last year... 41,300 867,000 526,000 





he exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
‘ports in each of the last two weeks compare 
us : 





—— W heat —Corn————— 
Past week, Prev. week, Past week, Prev. week, 
bushels. bushels, bushels, bushels. 
362,750 136,300 4,260 4,650 
700 7,000 17,400 act 
198,200 183,500 21,250 19,350 


; The shipments from these ports in the corre- 
sponding week of last year were, from Baltimore, 
‘wheat, 497,800 bushels, and of corn, 454,800 
hels; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 417,500 
bushels, and of corn, 198,700 bushels; and from 
Boston, of wheat, 69,000 bushels, and of corn, 
70,000 bushels. 


MPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 
Mar. 11,'82, Mar. 12, ‘81, 


é bushels, bushels, 
le supply in U. S, and Canada..... 14,452,343 23,383,090 
act the United Bepdon. Fret: 400,000 “4 (00,000 
x 1 passage for the continent o Europe. 720,000 wees 
44,572,343 de 
: + 47,438, 519 238 
+ 50,550,223 087,380 


‘s eC eESR STEVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 


Mar. 12,'82, Mar. 14,81, 
7 bushels. bushels. 
ble supp! in U. S, and Canada,..... 12,928,173 14,757,954. 
n passage for United Kingdom,....... 48d008 3,520,000 
n passage for the continent of Europe.. __500,000 1,520,000 
nc 38 Sa RR es 14, $4,928,373 797, 
So <a RO, janelle is phe 
18,991,770 18, 161,696 
; ‘Unusual activity has been reported in the 


ative line in hog products, especially at 
cago, where prices have been worked up 
idly. In the New York market western steam 
] has been the feature of special interest, and 
the trading in options has been extensive, at 
generally buoyant, though variable, prices. Free 
purchases were made for covering purposes near 
ne close, partly on account of foreign houses 
represented as largely short on the option list, 
through recent free sales, while the actual export 
movement has been comparatively moderate, 
ough favored by exceptionally low ocean freight 
tes and firmer foreign markets. 

In the New York market 263,000 tierces west- 
n steam lard were sold during the week for 
ward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
ompt delivery, 3,100 tierces were likewise mar- 
ted at $10.62%4@$11, closing at $10.95@$11 
r contract grades, against $10.65 a week ago, 
city steam lard ranging at $10.50@$10.70, and 
peonine off at $10.65 bid, on sales for the week of 
1,500 tierces. The stock of lard here on Thurs- 
y was down to 61,128 tierces (of which were 
II tierces of contract grade), against 73,628 
ierces on March 1, 1882, and 50,203 tierces on 
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March 16 last year. Stocks at Chicago are also 
represented as showing an important reduction 
thus far in March. Of refined lard about 5,300 
tierces were reported sold here, with continental 
brands closing at $11.15. Added to the sales of 
western steam lard here for shipment, about 5,500 
tierces were reported as having been taken at the 
west, mostly for export, at current rates. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here March 10, thus: 


April, May, esta ul Aug.  Sept., 
"aoid.” “ibid. Ibid,” ; bid oe wet 
This week..$10.90 11.00 11.07% 11.15 15.20 11.27% 
Aweek ago... 10.67% 10.75 10.85 10.90 10.9214 10.90 
A year ago.. 11.074 11.12% 11.17% 11.20 11.25 11.30 


Options for the remainder of this year closed at 
$10.70 bid. 


More inquiry has been noted for mess pork for 
prompt delivery, and prices have been advanced 
materially, closing at $16.62'%4@$17 for old, 
and $17.75@$18.37% for new, as to brand, on a 
limited offering. Early in the week family mess 
pork brought $18 per barrel: While quite brisk 
and buoyant at Chicago, speculation in pork has 
been utterly uninteresting here, neither buyers 
nor sellers showing any genuine inclination to 
make contracts. April and May options on mess 
pork, respectively, left off here with the bidding 
advanced to $17.50 and-$17.70. A year ago the 
April and May options were, respectively, quoted 
at $16.10 bid. 

Influenced by the rise at Chicago, long and 
short clear middles in boxes in the New York 
market have been quoted higher, leaving off on 
Friday at, respectively, $9.621%4 and $10.12% per 
pound, but have been without recent important 
movement. Bulk meats have been in fair de- 
mand, and ruling stronger. Dressed hogs closed 
up to 854@83¢c. for city. 

Beef and beef hams varied little, on a slow 
movement. Shippers have been very reserved in 
their purchases. Tallow has been offered freely, 
and quoted down to 7%@75 for prime, on a 
moderately acttve movement, partly. for export. 
Prime stearine has been in more demand, leaving 
off at 107%@11c.; oleomargarine stearine, 954@ 
93¢¢. per pound. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 


This week 

This week, Last week, last year. 

Pork, barrels =i. rias- 2 vee 2,536 4,038 3,860 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... 2,074 2,309 2,700 
Bacon and meats, pounds. . *5,960, 000 4,547,000 16,010,000 
Lard, pounds 3,245,300 4,322,450 5,539,000 
Butter, ‘ 81 +750 111,350 225,000 
Cheese, s§ es 779,500 1,058,100 
Tallow, “ 462,750 784,000 877,500 





* Partly on through freight account. 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent comprised of lard, 9,367,700 
pounds, against 21,595,860 pounds same week 
last year; of bacon, 4,863,700 pounds, against 
7,309,725 pounds; and of pork, 4,348 barrels, 
against 5,200 barrels same week in 1881. 

The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to March 11, 
were of pork, 23,111,200 pounds; bacon, 209,- 
645,700 pounds, and lard, 113,983,200 pounds, 
comparing with grand totals of, respectively, 
27,277,000 pounds, 370,472,800 pounds and 
163,949,100 pounds same time in the preceding 
crop season. 

Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
extent of 13,008,100 pounds, against 12,187,150 
pounds same week in 1881, and since the close 
of October last 302,371,700 pounds, against 
410,489,300 pounds same time in the preceding 
packing season; also for the past week sending 
forward 4,166,500 pounds lard and 9,950 barrels 
pork, against, in the same week last year, 
2,340,500 pounds lard and 5,480 barrels pork. 


The New York cotton market for the week has 
ruled stronger, and prices have been advanced 
for both spot cotton and for future delivery. The 
week opened on Saturday with a better tone, 
and the bulls greatly encouraged, and_ this 
feeling was well maintained throughout the 
week, though a decline of about 6 points in 
futures occurred yesterday. The advance for 
prompt delivery (middling uplands) amounts to 
\c., and the average advance in futures was about 
20 points. Following are the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York last evening, with a 
comparison for the same date last year: 





1882. 








Gea To-day svt Faas 
PAMGEM CMe tes CRS. sprit yet age dis rele glgc. c 
Good Cie SR axtcaeaen bryce ta 8G 5 13-16 
Ow Tata aete tes ciency ce dodes valews oes 11 Io 
Middling ... 12 3-16 10% 
Good middli . 129-16 Ir 7-16 
Figir taeda cvittsln pb brea a eis paeeue'n’s site's 14 1-16 13 1-16 


Orleans cottons are quoted /c. higher. Stained 
cottons leave off, good ordinary at 9,'sc.; low 
middling, 103(c.; middling, 113¢c. 

Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York yesterday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 


This week. Last week, Last “gid 
fon htt Hear Oop toons 12.17¢. I1.92¢. 10,65¢. 
diac viee 12.29 12.11 10.65 
elec arate a 12.30 10.76 
SO crc, 12. 12 me 10.85 
cep aea ee 12.90 10.9. 
eee enaes 13.01 = 7a To. 
SEE ic Seeman: 12.58 12 38 10,63 


On the first page of this issue are presented 
more general features of the cotton situation. 


The New York dry goods market has shown 
no material increase of business over the week 
previous. This is attributed in the main to the 
continued cold weather. Merchants, however, 
are hopeful of an early change, and an improved 
state of affairs is almost daily expected. 

The demand at first hands has been of a 
moderate nature and spasmodic. Dress goods 
and woolens have been less in demand than the 
various grades of cottons, the volume of business 
done in the latter being of fair proportions. In 
staple cottons and printing cloths the demand 
has been somewhat steady, though not of large 
proportions. Prices are quoted firm, and thought 
likely to remain so. Jobbers are active and 
doing a fair business for the season, and trade 
with them seems on an improving basis. 

The importations of dry goods for the week are 








as follows : 
No, of packages. Value. 

Total imports for the week +» 13,165 $3,410,504 
Total imports for previous week... ... 7,794 2,395,942 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, * 

HOE) Masts weeks «isaccjccits ne wiettore siete 16,983 3,523,834 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, 

DIEVIOUS WEEK. coe eittie elele states sivas rive 12,490 s 2,416,752 








SPECIAL PRADE AND: [N- 
DUSTRIALSREPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 


EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me. « 
improving, and now bids fair to be better than 
for several years by the first of April. The 
lumber business looks well for the future. The 
fishing business continues prosperous, with the 
prospect that it will be augmented beyond any 
previous year in this state. The season is back- 
ward here. 


General trade is wteaullly 


From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods market 
is not as active as might be expected at this time. 
The lumber market is unchanged. Metals are 
quiet. The leather market has improved some- 
what, and the export movement has been quite 
large. Boot and shoe shipments show an increase 
over last week, but buyers are still cautious in 
placing their orders. There is no material 
change in the market. Total shipments to places 
outside of New England during the week were 
58,099 cases, against 55,416 cases same week last 
year. Total shipments since January I, 493,799 
cases, against 520,859 cases for the same time 
last year. The following is the number of cases 
shipped to some of the principal points during 
the week: Chicago, 5,486; Cincinnati, 3,292; 
St. Louis, 2,894; Baltimore, 2,364; New York 
city, 2,550; Philadelphia, 2,142; San Francisco, 
1,974; Detroit, 1,482; Louisville, 1,347; Mil- 
waukee, 1,190; Toledo, 1,136; Pittsburgh, 942; 
Cleveland, 910; New Orleans, 814; Buffalo, 
779; Kansas City, 764; St. Paul, 692; Atlanta, 
640; Richmond, 584; Minneapolis, 556; Nash- 
ville, 529. 


From Fall River, Mass.: In the print cloth 
market business is only moderate, though over 
100,000 pieces have been sold during the past 
week. 


* "From Providence, R. I.: The print cloth 
market is steady and firm, with more demand. 
The amount of sales is fair; 64s are quoted at 
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3ikc.; 56x60s, 34%c. The number of pieces on 
hand is about the same as last week. The cotton 
market is very strong, the sales being very good. 
Middling uplands are quoted at 123¢c.;_ mid- 
dling gulfs at 125¢@123{c. There are about 
12,000 bales on hand. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa. : Trade is moderately 
active, and promises well for the near future. 
No trouble is reported with collections except 
from some of the overflowed sections of the south 
and southwest. Industrial activity continues 
general, and labor is fully employed. Manufac- 
turing supplies rule quiet. Wool is weak, and 
very dull. Cotton is stronger, and Yc. higher 
again, as compared with last week. Cotton goods 
have further declined in some cases, but the 
feeling among agents is steadier at the close. The 
distributing trade is depressed by the irregularities 
in prices resulting from the competition of western 
jobbers. Woolen goods are steady and fairly 
active. Breadstuffs are moying fairly for home 
consumption and on speculative account, but 
export trade is almost at a standstill. Supplies 
of grain are very small. Flour is 25c. per barrel 
higher, in sympathy with the late advance in 
wheat. The produce markets are generally quiet, 
but steadier. Provisions are more active, and 
hog products have all advanced slightly, reflecting 
the improvement in Chicago. There is a fair 
jobbing trade in groceries, hardware, boots and 
shoes, drugs, etc., and the general outlook for 
the spring trade is encouraging. “ About 300 
stevedores, under orders from their protective 
association, are on strike asa protest against the 
practice of vessel agents employing cheaper out- 
side laborers to discharge cargoes, and using the 
professional stevedores only for the ‘skilled”’ 
work of stowing. 
sale trade organizations have labored diligently 
to impress the Trunk Line Advisory Commission 
with the importance of maintaining the present 
difference in freight rates in favor of Philadelphia. 


Representatives of the whole- 





WESTERN 
Ohto- 
decidedly more favorable for the past week for 


STATES. 
From Cincinnati, The weather has been 
all outdoor work. ‘The trouble from high waters 
has practically passed here, and there has been a 
The de- 
money has been active, but is now 


good revival in all kinds of business. 
mand for 
easier. The boot and shoe trade is more active, 
but orders from flooded districts in the south are 
much restricted. 
come in briskly. 
demand, with an advance in price. 
and cotton goods rule very firm. 


The 


From other localities they 
Dry goods show a better 
Cotton prices 
A better trade 
has 
There is a large 


seems near at hand. iron market 
suffered no special change. 
consumption, and no accumulation of stock. 
Groceries continue active, with advancing prices 
in sugar. 


ency, especially corn, which closed Thursday at 


Grain has had a strong upward tend- 
68 4c. for mixed and 80c. for No. 2. Provisions 
show a marked improvement in prices, with a 
continued upward tendency. The general tone 


of business is much better than a week ago. 





Frrom Cleveland, Ohio: The weather this week 
is unfavorable for the jobbing trade. The coun- 
try roads are in bad shape, and the complaints 
regarding country remittances are numerous. 
The pig iron market is somewhat weaker, and a 
slight decline in prices has been experienced. 
Purchases for present delivery continue to be 
made cautiously, with an,apparent anticipation of 
lower prices. 
are firm and without material change. Money is 
close, and applications for loans are fully up to 
the supplies. 


Produce and provisions markets _ 


From Columbus, Ohio: Columbus jobbers re- 
port trade quiet. There is apparently not the 
usual demand for spring goods, caused partly by 
the bad condition of roads throughout this region. 
Manufacturers here, as a rule, have had larger 
sales, and business with them is reported more 
satisfactory than one year ago. General trade is 
good. 


from Chicago, lll. The jobbing trade con- 
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tinues good—that is to say, there is no falling off 
from the standard reached two weeks ago. 
Provisions are strong, and there is a good specu- 

The 
flour, 
wheat, 60,430 bushels; corn, 
and 


lative movement in wheat, corn and oats. 
receipts of breadstuffs for the week were: 
105,735 barrels; 
260,240 bushels; oats, 254,163 bushels, 
barley, 137,316 bushels. The shipments were : 
flour, 95,742 barrels; wheat, 52,504 bushels; 
corn, 396,475 bushels; 
and barley, 83,895 bushels. Money is steady. 
The clearings for the week were $37,808,659. 





From Peoria, Ill. - 


several weeks has been quiet, is improving. 


Other lines of trade are quiet, owing to bad 


roads. Country merchants are buying sparingly. 





From Indianapolis, Ind. : 
were somewhat slow. 


prospects are for a large yield in wheat. 
promises equally well. 





- 


From Evansville, Ind.: 
improve, and at present is very satisfactory in 
almost every line of business. 
tinue slow. 


Collections con- 
Farmers are making active prepara- 
tions for spring work, and confidence in mer- 
cantile circles is being strengthened. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The jobbing trade is 
improving as the season advances, but the move- 
still Unsettled 
weather and scarcity of money in the interior are 
Grain receipts have been 
light, and stocks of corn are hardly equal to the 
demand. 


on corn, and 2c. on oats. 


ment is tame and backward. 


the principal causes. 


The week shows an advance of 5@6c. 
Wheat continues very 
dull, as flour is being delivered here at less than 
present cost of this. market. 
Whiskies are dull and easy. Groceries are firm, 
The 
leaf tobacco market shows large sales and a brisk 


manufacture in 
and provisions strong, with an active call. 


trade in all grades, with fairly liberal receipts. 
@ Yc. per 
Other dark shipping grades are well 

Offerings of old tobaccos have been 


Common dark lugs have advanced Y@ 
pound. 
sustained, 
very light, while burleys continue active, and 
the supply of medium and fine grades is scant. 
Cotton has been in strong demand, and an active 
business has been done at %@Y%c. advance; 
sales and shipments, 
Money is active and close. 


receipts are 665 bales; 
1,315 bales. 





From Detroit, Mich.: Business generally is 
good, though checked in some localities by 
almost impassable roads. Spring trade is slow 
in developing, but is, in a measure, giving satis- 
owing to the difficulty of 
inarketing farm products, are not prompt. A 


faction. Collections, 
large amount of capital is invested in lumber 
Wheat is being shipped 
freely; stocks are reduced to 390,000 bushels, 
while receipts hardly average five cars daily. 
Lumbermen experience difficulty in filling orders, 


and grain speculations. 


while no desire is manifested to sell excepting at 
extreme figures. Logging operations in the 
It is 
of the pro- 


Michigan woods have practically ceased. 
estimated that about 75 per cent. 
jected log crop is cut. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: The tobacco market is 
steadily improving; gdod new burley leaf brings 
$14. 
adyanced prices are expected daily. 
begun much earlier than usual. 


The lumber trade is very heavy, and 
Rafting has 
Cattle receipts 
are remarkably light, and grades have an average 
The horse and mule market 
is weakened by the loss of southern orders, con- 
General trade is fairly 
buoyant, but also feels the effect of the floods. 


advance of 4c, 
sequent on the flood. 


Money is still easier, on still lighter requirements. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: There has been an 
improvement in all departments of trade, and the 
week shows a good average business done. 
Country advices are quite hopeful. The wheat 


oats, 350,193 bushels, 


The grain trade, which for 


Trade during the 
past week has been fairly active, but collections 
The outlook is improv- 
ing. The demand for money is good, and the 
Fruit 


Trade continues to 


firm. 






never more promising than at this season. 


week. 
Hogs are active, at an advance of 5@10c. 





From Burlington, lowa: 


and the country roads bad. 





From Milwaukee, Wis. : 
all departments. 


to the detriment of shipping. 
moyement favors the city, but is light. 


April. 


ruled active and higher. 





From Minneapolis, Minn. : 


some snow. 
the farmers. 
wheat, and but little to come forward. 
market is steady. 
country flouring mills are idle. 
have a full stock of logs for the season’s work. 


The mills will commence cutting as soon as the 


ice is out of the river. 


daily, and being forwarded to the northwest. 


The jobbing trade is active—the largest ever 
known during the first half of March. Collec- 
tions are satisfactory, and money easy. There 


are deposit balances in bank. 





From St. Paul, Minn.: The even tenor of St. 
Paul markets is rather monotonous. 


uneven March weather. 
reduced the wagon receipts of produce. 
for the spring business. 


developed. 


northwest Minnesota and northern Dakota. 


Short time and cash transactions are noticeable 


from this quarter. Banks are loaning fairly. 
There is no idle surplus, but no stringency. 
Collections are good. 





From Omaha, Neb.: The pleasant spring- 
like weather continues, and jobbers in all lines 


report sales daily increasing. Orders, as a rule, 


are smaller than usual, owing to the fact that 
country merchants have a large amount of winter 
stock yet on hand, which they are inclined to 


work off so far as possible. 
in number, and trade, on the whole, is brisk. 


Collections, as is to be expected, are now only 
fair, and will not improve much until spring 


fairly opens. The agricultural implement busi- 


ness is very active, and merchants are looking 


for a large spring trade in all lines. 
tively few failures have taken place. 


Compara- 





CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Calo: Much better feel- 
ing prevails in business circles since the heavy 
rains began. An active spring trade is now cer- 
tain. The spot market for barley and oats is 
The best shipping wheat is $1.60. There 
have been 1,800 tons of corn imported from Chi- 
cago. More is expected from Nebraska. Grain 
bags are higher, and freights advancing. The 
Chinese government are having 4,000,000 gold 
yen coined at the Japan mint, and propose to 
establish a bank in Japan to issue bank notes 
against title deeds of land. ‘The silk crop in the 
province of Nagasaki, Japan, last year nearly 
doubled that of the previous year. The crop pros- 


lower. 























crop is reported in excellent condition, and was 
The 
cattle market maintains the improved tone of last 
Values are strong, with no advance. 


Business is steadily 
improving with the advance of spring. Jobbers 
report increasing sales and satisfactory collec- 
tions, though the weather has been unfavorable, 


Business is fair in all 
branches, and the banks have noted activity in 
The weather is against a free 
outdoor movement, having turned off wet, much 
The currency 
The 
wheat market has experienced a rise of tc. for 
May options over April, and June was %c. under 
There has been a liberal demand, the 
situation being strong. Flour is quiet and un- 
changed, with a light demand from shippers. 
Millstuffs are scarce and advancing. Provisions 


The weather has 
been cold and stormy during the past week, with 
No spring work is being done by 
There is but a light movement of 
The 
Two-thirds of the city and 
The lumbermen 





Lumber is scarce and 
A large number of immigrants are arriving 


The large 
expectations of what the spring trade will bring 
forth have not been realized yet, owing to the 
Bad country roads have 
The 
river is open, and preparations are commencing 
The jobbing trade is 
steady and increasing, but has not as yet fully 
The largest call for goods is from 


But orders are more 


er 7 Va 2 “> wo oe a 


of last season, Owing to the long dry spell, 


is about one-fifth under last year’s acreage. 
average crop is certain throughout this valley. 


probable, a heavy crop will be assured in all 
other sections of California. Cattle feed is abund- 
ant. The season favored farm work in Oregon 
and Washington, and all advices speak confi- 
‘dently of a greatly increased yield next harvest. 





SOUTHERN STATES, 


From Baltimore, Md.: The weather has been 
unsettled, with heavy snow the latter part of the 
week, which had a bad effect upon the retail and 
jobbing trades. In other trades some activity 
was noticed, and orders from out of the city 
were reported coming in freely. Money is not 
in much demand, and the principal savings 
banks have limited the amounts of deposits to be 
received. There is an active demand for flour, 
and former prices continue firm. No im- 
ports of chemicals are reported. Cumberland 
coal has a steady demand, but the anticipated 
strike of miners in the Cumberland district has 
not affected the market in any way as yet: The 
coffee market, which has been quite active, is 
now rather quiet, but prices remain firm. Both 
grades of wheat are held firm, and the prices 
have still an upward tendency, which had the 
result of checking sales of western. Additional 
activity prevails in the leather market, and it js 
thought that bottom prices were reached at the 
last decline. Little is doing in petroleum, but 
refiners’ price for export rules at 7'%c. for April 
deliveries. Indications in the tobacco market 
point to more business at an early date, and at 
the present time samples suitable for Holland 
and Germany find ready sale. Maryland grades 
are a little improved. The wool market is quiet. 
Chartering rates in ocean freights are merely 


nominal. The sugar market is now dull, and 
provisions and whisky are without change. The 
Stock Exchange is extremely dull, and there 


seems to be more of a tendency to invest in real 
estate or good ground rents at the present time, 
which makes that market more buoyant. 





From Norfolk, Va.: The wholesale branches 
are getting active. Retailers are complaining of 
dullness. A cold snap is retarding the operations 
of truckers. No damage has been done yet to 
the crops. Cotton receipts are about the same 
as last week; the market is firmer; middling, 
I1Z%c.; stock on hand, 50,000 bales. 
are fair. 


Collections 





From Richmond, Va. There is an increase in 
business over last week. Orders from drummers 
are coming in rapidly, and prospects for a good 
spring trade are bright. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
pleasant. Cotton receipts continue good, with 
prompt sales at fullfigures. Spirits of turpentine 
are firm at the advance. Rosin is quiet, and tar 
steady. Crude turpentine is lower, and provis- 
ions firm. Grain is in better inquiry. Timber, 
lumber and shingles are firm. Freights, foreign 
tonnage, are wanted; The retail 
trade is quiet. 


coastwise, fair. 





From Savannah, Ga.: We have had rain, but 
the weather is now sultry. Business this week 
has been slightly more active. A fair trade is 
being done in dry goods and groceries. Collec- 
tions are a shade better. The demand for rosins 
is moderate. Turpentine is comparativ ely quiet. 
The stock and bond market is weak. There is 
an active demand for rice. The cotton market 
opened with a better feeling, due to the advance 
in Liverpool. Exporters are unwilling to pay 
higher for small lots; hence the market js quiet, 
and sales restricted. The market is now firm, 
with a hardening tendency. 





From Augusta, Ga,; General trade is still 







pects in California are favorable. The present indi- 
cations are that the yield of wheat will equal that 


farmers have stopped seeding throughout the 
San Joaquin valley, so that the area planted there 


An 


Should late spring showers fall, which appears 























































quiet, and grocers report the volume of busin 
done in their line since January mconsiderably _ 
ahead of the corresponding months of last year. — 
Cotton receipts are light. The demand is better, 

and the sales are nearly double what they we “a 
last week. Since September 1 the receipts he ere 
are nearly 40,000 bales less than at the same ¢ lal te 
last year. The weather is favorable, and farmer 
are busy preparing for corn and cotton plantin 


The sales of fertilizers are lighter than — 
last year. 





From New Orleans, La.: The disastrous ~ r- 
flow extending over so many of the most fe 
parishes of this state causes gloom and depre 
sion among our merchants. Very little busines: 
is being done, and the prospects for the imm 
diate future are not promising. The state of ft 
money market, as well as the limited transactions: 5 
on our exchanges, are evidences of the gene 7 : 
uneasiness. 





» 


From Memphis, Tenn.: The cotton mt 
has shown no new features this week. Receipts — 
are very light, with a fair demand and steady — 
prices. General trade is dull; only an order 
business is reported. Mercantile collections are 
quiet, and the demand for money continues good, ’ 


nee} x? 





From Nashville, Tenn.: The jobbing trade 
for the week has been fair, but there has been no 
change worthy of note. Collections are reported 
much better than has been anticipated. The 
cotton market is steady. The week’s receipts 
are 562 bales; sales, 2,046 bales; shipments, 
1,341 bales. Country produce is steady and 
unchanged. Tobacco is active, with advanced 
prices. The week’s sales were 95 hogsheads. 
Flour is quiet, and the demand is fair. Corn is 
in active demand, with higher prices. Cattle 
receipts are light, with a ready demand for good 
grades. Mules and horses are selling freely, an« 
a still better trade is anticipated. Mong con- 
tinues in good demand. vie 





LATE MAILS, 


Winnipeg, Man., March 7.— Immigration 1 
has already set in, three special trains having 
recently arrived from Ontario. The indications — 
are that about 70,000 immigrants will arrive here 
this season, and a corresponding active business 
is expected. A severe snowstorm and blizzard 
the only bad one of the season, raged 
Saturday to Monday, and blockaded all eee 
leading from the city. Generally, an earh : 
spring is expected, and farmers are busy prepar- 
ing for the season’s work. The acreage under 
cultivation in Manitoba and the Northwest terri- 
tories will be fully one-third greater this ye: 
than last. As the time has now arrived whe 
the production of wheat here will exceed the 
home demand, and shipments be made east, con- 
siderable attention is being turned to the kind 
wheat most desirable to cultivate. Soft varieti 
can be grown anywhere, but it is only in th 
northwest that pure hard Scotch Fife can be raised 
to the best advantage. The millers of the Prov- 
ince, the Agricultural Society and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company have issued a manifesto 
calling on farmers to grow only Scotch Rea 
pointing out that it commands fully 1§¢. p 
bushel more than any other kind. This will 
undoubtedly have considerable influence wit h 
farmers, and it is expected that Scotch Fife 1 will 
be almost exclusively grown this season, with 
the result that Manitoba wheat will be the ; 
in the market, and its reputation will be a 
once established. Retail business is brisk in 
branches, and wholesale men report orders far in 
excess of any previous season. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has awarded a contrag 
for building 500 miles of main line this season, 
in addition tonumerous branches. Several other 
roads will also push on construction, and alt O- 
gether the busiest season ever experienced in an 
Manitoba is expected. Local banks are buh 
sterling at $4.80. 





The following table, giving rates on prime ¢ 
mercial paper and: exchange on New York 














































cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
_ BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, Exchange sellingon New 
i paper, per cent, York, per cent. 


Atlanta, Ga...... 8 @I0 premium, 
_ Augusta, Ga.......... 8 @ premium. 
Baltimore, Md.. e4@ 6 ‘ar@soc, premium, 
@ 20@25c. discount. 
5 @ 5% 17@25c. premium. 
@ I-10 premium, 


% premium, 
60@75c. premium. 
I-20@I-10 premium, 
I-10 premium. 

Par. 
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a % premium. 
- @ I-Io premium, 
A @ $1. ry remium. 
7. @ 4 discount. 
Halifax, N. Sats. 54@ 6 oy 
neianapolis, ee F @7  % premium. 
as Cit ... 8 @I0 = premium. 
pabville, Yrs ae Z @8 I premium. 
SeecpaM, Ten : @8 4 premium, 
lwaukee, Wis - 7 @8 Sr@$t. 50 discount. 
Minneapolis, Minn. - 7 @I0 Be yy premium. 
Montreal, uuebec. ep -16@32 premium. 
Nashville, ‘enn, 8 @ per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn ie 6 @ Par, 
Orleans, La. - 6 @9~ $2 premium. 
Norfolk, Va.... .. 6 @9 %%@% premium. 
‘ x aes, eee .-I0 @ $1 premium. 
ee et cats 5 7 @8 I-10 premium. 
elphia, Pa. + 5%@6 __ 1-20to par. 
ae Mt h, Ba as ‘ . e 7 ie. 
Me.. 5 premium. 
r rile Ret. Es @ 6 Par. 
eimend Va... - 8 @ ly premium. 
Francisco, Kalas. 5 @ 1o@12!c. premium. 
Savannah, Ga 3 @ 4@%*% premium. 
x @ $r premium. 
8 @10 $1 premium. 
6 @7 1-10 premium, 
6 @7 \ premium. 
6 @8_ Par. 
7%@ 81% %% premium. 
5 @6 





_ MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 140 failures in the United States reported to 
_ BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease of 37 from 
2» the preceding week, and ro less than in the corresponding week 
_ last year. The only region which showed an increase was New 
_ England, although very slight. The failures generally were 
of much less importance than those of the preceding week. 
The middle states had 31, a decrease of 14; New England states 
30, an increase of 4; southern states 33, a decrease ot 5; western 
: states 4o, a decrease of 11; California and the territories 6, a 
decrease of 11, In the principal trades, the failures were as fol- 
‘ows: General traders 23; grocers 22; dry goods 9; manufac- 
turers 7; liquors 6; shoes 5; clothing 4; hardware 4; produce 
and provisions 4; furniture 4; millinery 3; jewelry 3; butchers 
3; pawnbrokers 2; confectioners 2; grain 2; lumber 2. 
- Among the failures of interest were Edward Owen & Co., 
Poe liquors, and J. L. Gassert & Brother, wholesale 
_ tobacco, New York; Ralston, McQuaide & Co., bankers, Fair- 
Eiew, Pa.; The Timms Automatic Transfer fer Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind,, and Columbus, Ohio; Roberts, Ball & Co., 
wholesale boots and shoes, Richmond, Va.; De Rossett & Co., 
: --general commission, Wilmington, N, C. 





ALABAMA. 


- BIRMINGHAM.—Hugo Cain, saloon, has assigned. 

- BREWTON.~J. T. Hairston, dry goods, has failed. 

_ EUFAULA.—W. J. Cox, dry goods and groceries, has as- 
signed to J. H. Bartlett. 

_ GAINESTOWN.—J. C. Savage, general store, has failed and 
gone out of business. 

_ MONTGOMERY.—George B. Hill & Co. have assigned. 


er ARIZONA 
: “TOMBSTONE,—McKean & Knight, general store, have 


gned. They were granted an extension of twenty months last 
July on liabilities of $21,299. 


ARKANSAS. 


- HOPE.—Finley & Co., general store, have obtained an exten- 
_ sion of one and two years. 

_ PRESCOTT.—Robertson & Co., general store, have assigned. 
abilities $8,000; assets $3,000. They have been attached for 
$1,200. . 


a? 
; 


CALIFORNIA. 


‘SAN FRANCISCO.—Thomas Daley, dairy, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. Liabilities $1,100. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO.—John W. Frazer has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—W. M. Gillespie, groceries and liquors, 
is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Albert Rushmore, contractor, has ap- 
plied for relief in insolvency. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO.—Harry W. Taylor, real estate, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $5,800; assets nominal. 
- SAN RAFAEL.—P. Fraganini, restaurant, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 


CONNECTICUT. 


- HARTFORD.—James P. Allen, livery, has assigned. 

- MIDDLETOWN.—Willis N. Arnold, grocer, has assigned. 
NEW HAVEN .—Charles A. Belz, meat market, has assigned 
to Henry Fleischner. 

- PLAINVILLE.—C. N. Freeman, groceries and drugs, has 


assigned. 





FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE.—E. S. Hull, grocer, has assigned. 


GEORGIA. 


ADAIRSVILLE.—A. F. Manning, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $5,000; assets about the same. He offers to com- 
€ at 75 cents in notes payable December 1. 
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ILLINOIS. 


BYRON.—Barker & Stone, dry goods, etc., have failed and 
are out of business. They recently gave chattel mortgages on 
stock for $756. 

CHICAGO,.—John Twohey, dry goods, has been closed by the 
sheriff on confessed judgments in favor of J. V. Farwell & Co. 
for $1,777. The estate is believed solvent and able to pay in 
full. 

LENA.—J. M. Caspari, miller, has failed and closed up, Lia- 
bilities about $2,000. 

NOBLE.—Ellis & Philhower, general store, have assigned. 

PARIS.—C. V. Lodge & Co., hardware, etc,, have failed. 
Their last statement showed assets of $30,000 in real estate and 
personal property. 

PEORIA,—A. W, Fisher & Co., cysters and fish, have been 
closed by the sheriff on executions for $357. 

ROSEVILLE.—John Phinester, dry goods, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $7,700; assets estimated at about $4,000. 


INDIANA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE,—J. D. Foreman, grocer, has failed. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Butler & Brown, crugs, have assigned to 
A.C. Remy. Liabilities $7 000, of which $5,500 is to their bank ; 
assets $12,000. It is thought they will pay in full. 
LINTON.—Foutch & Brother, grocers, have assigned. 
NEW CARLISLE —Anthony Herzog, clothing, has failed. 
WAVELAND.—W., M., Jackson, general store, has assigned, 


IOWA. 


BAYARD.—Blake & Belgard, general store, have failed. 

DES MOINES.—J. Robesky, cracker manufacturer, has 
failed and been attached for $1,200. His stock and machinery, 
valued at $2,800, is mortgaged for $1,650. Liabilities $2,900. 

PACIFIC JUNCTION,—C, A. Gregory & Son, lumber and 
furniture, have failed. 

TROY MILLS.—Welch & De Woody, general store, have 
assigned. They have another store at Nugent’s Grove. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE.—Thomas H. Hays, superintendent of the 
Pullman Southern Car Co., and a director in several local cor- 
porations, has assigned to J. G. Caldwell. Liabilities, nearly 
all due to city Banks, $53,000; assets $85,000 

LOUISVILLE.—At a meeting of the creditors of the New- 
comb-Buchanan Company, on the 1sth inst., the statement pre- 
sented showed liabilities $1,640,000; assets $2,333,000. G. C. 
Buchanan showed a surplus of private assets over liabilities 
$375,000, and Andrew Buchanan $25,000, A proposition to pay 
the secured debts in one, two and three years, and the unse- 
cured debts in five years, was accepted. 


LOUISIANA. 


ALEXANDRIA,.—Jacob Walker, Jr., general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $6,000 ; assets $1,000. 

HOUMA.—H. Klingman, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

HOUMA,.—Kuhn Wolf, general store, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Jones & Kouns, wholesale grocers, have 
failed. Liabilities about $40,000, They were attached for $7,000. 
They succeeded A. F. Jones in July, 1880. 

SHREVEPORT.—Romegosa & Deborg, general store, have 
failed and assigned. 


MAINE 


BANGOR.—Prescott & Hersey, brokers, have been attached 
for $1,000, 

CORUNNA.-—S. B. Titcomb, butcher, has been attached for 
$1,500. 

LEWISTON.—William Pulverman, clothing, is offering to 
compromise at 35 cents. 

LEWISTON.—Charles Sabourin, boots and shoes, offers to 
compromise at 50 cents, but the creditors demand 60 cents. 
Liabilities $1,500; assets about $700. 

LEWISTON.—S. D. Woods & Co., boots and shoes, who 
recently failed, owe $4,900; nominal assets $3,000; actual assets 
about $1,500. 

SULLIVAN.—W. H. Simpson, grocer, is reported offering to 
compromise at 50 cents. 


MARYLAND. 


HOLLYWOOD,—Tucker & Brother, general store, have 
failed and been closed by the sheriff. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ABINGTON.—The creditors of M. & G. T, Nash, shoe 
manufacturers, who recently failed, have aceepted 65 cents, 
Liabilities about $14,000 ; nominal assets $10,000. 

AMHERST.—Mrs. H. D. Alens, millinery, has failed. 

BOSTON,—J. H. Adden, boots and shoes, has been petitioned 
into insolvency. The liabilities are said to be $200,000, including 
$40,000 for merchandise, $70,000 due his father, and $78,000 to 
John Lane. The nominal assets are $309,000, the greater part 
book accounts, and $20,000 stock. 

BOSTON.—O. L. Gillett, cigar manufacturer, who recently 
failed, shows liabilities $60,627, of which $13,000 is contingent as 
indorsements and $33,365 for borrowed money, both to John 
H. Young. Ninety per cent. of the contingent liabilities will 
probably be good, and Mr, Young has agreed to trust to the 
makers for that per cent., and come in as a general creditor for 
$1,300. The nominal assets consist of good accounts $1,907; 
doubtful $903; worthless $15,174; stock $24,391. The actual 
assets are about $9,200, The creditors are willing to take 20 
cents. 

BOSTON.—Hillman A. Hanson has failed and will settle in 
insolvency. Liabilities $280. 

BOSTON.—Henry H. Morse, fancy goods, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $10,350; assets very small. He will settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON .—Francis Schiller, grocer, who recently failed, is in 
insolvency. 

BOSTON,—It is announced that The Pacific Bank will resume 
on the 2oth inst. 

BROCKTON,.—I. M. Dunton & Co., fancy goods, have been 
petitioned into insolvency, 

CHICOPEE,—Harvey Hitchcock, soap manufacturer, who 
recently failed, owes $8,cco; assets nominally $8,000 in stock 
and accounts. He offers 25 cents. 

DANVERS.—W. S. Merrill, drugs, who recently failed, owes 
about $2,000; nominal assets $1,500. 

DEDHAM.—George H. Stockwell, provisions, who recently 
failed, owes about $7,500. He will settle in insolvency. 

EAST WEYMOUTH.—Henry A, Terrell, shoe manufacturer, 
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has filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $9,134 ; assets very 
small aside from rea! estate, which is mortgaged. bl 

HAVERHILL.—Robert Dias, shoe manufacturer, has settled 
up at 20 cents, and continues business. 

HAVERHILL,—Patrick Lennon, heel manufacturer, is offer- 
ing to compromise at 25 cents. Liabilities about $1,000, 

HOLYOKE.—The Catholic Publication Company, which 
recently failed, owes $2,072 ; the assets are merely nominal, and 
are covered by a mortgage for $700. 

LAWRENCE.—M. W. Howe, furniture, offers 47 cents. 
bilities $5,000. 

NEW BEDFORD.—W. J. Worth, fish, is in insolvency. 

NORTH ADAMS.—Mrs. E. F. Kane, millinery, has been 
attached. 

PEABODY.—William Donnell, who recently failed, has lia- 
bilities $3,600 ; nominal assets $2,500. 

PITTSFIELD.—Henry Van Nida, butcher, who recently 
failed, owes about $3,000 besides mortgages. 

WEBSTER.—M. Schofield, Jr., dry goods, has failed. Lia- 
bilities about $1,200. 

WESTFIELD.—A warrant of insolvency has been issued 
against The Laflin Manufacturing Company. 


MICHIGAN, 
MACOUSTA,—Smith & Dietz, dry goods, have failed. 


MINNESOTA. 


WINONA,—Raymond & Son, coopers, have been closed by 
attachment on an alleged claim for $2,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

DUNCANSBY.—Mrs. Louisa Dreyfus, general store, has as- 
signed. 

SARDIS.—Heflin & Hobgood, general store, have assigned to 
J. B. Booth. Liabilities $35,505 ; nominal assets—stock $7,000 ; 
real estate $4,600; notes $15,057; accounts $17,733; total 
$44,390. The actual assets are estimated at $28,000. They 
had been in business many years. 

VICKSBURG,.—Forbes & Beck, grocers, have assigned. 

WALNUT GROVE.—E. Brantley & Co., dry goods, have 
failed and gone out of business. 


MISSOURI. 

AULLVILLE.—F. V. Ridgeway, general store, has assigned 
to A. E, Williams. Liabilities $6,000; assets about $4,000 

KANSAS CITY.—J. Dudley Smith, cry goods and notions, 
has assign Liabilities $8,000 ; assets $4,000 

RICH HILL.—T. C. Copeland, grocer, has assigned. 

ST. LOUIS.—E. R. Baker & Co., wholesale millinery, have 
assigned to J. B. Broloski. The stock is valued at $5,000. He 
recently opened two branch stores. 

ST, LOUIS.—George W. Campbell, provisions, has sus- 
pended, He was attached for $815. * 

ST. LOUIS.—John J. Daly, trading as John J. Daly & Co., 
printers, stationers, etc., assigned on the 13th inst. to John P. 
Whyte. The assets over and above a chattel mortgage of 
$12,000 are placed at $8,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—Paul Harvey, trading as Paul Harvey & Co., 
ranges, etc., has assigned to Charles F. Joy. Liabilities about 
$5,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—M. C. Reefer & Co., printers, have suspended. 
Liabilities about $1,200, 

NEBRASKA. 

BEATRICE.—John M. Kellogg, general store, has failed 
and transferred all his property to his father-in-law. 

NORTH PLATTE.—John Neary, boots and shoes, has 
failed. 

OMAHA.—The Omaha Iron & Nail Company has been sued 
by the First National Bank of Omaha for $39,000, and execution 
issued. The property is now advertised for sale. The trouble 
js said to be the result of several of the large stockholders 
refusing to longer indorse paper for the benefit of the whole 
company. It is thought they will bid in the works if they do not 
realize at least $46,000, enough to cover all the debts. 

SUPERIOR.—Charles Melville, jewelry, is reported to have 
left town, leaving a number of bills unpaid. 

T ECUMSEH, —The attachments against George Lee, auction. 
amount to $4,000. His stock invoices $5,879. 

TEKAMAH.—Frederick Garver, tailor, is offering to com- 
Liabilities $2,800; assets $1,100 


Lia- 


promise at 40 cents. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
KEENE,—Edwin R. Locke, tanner, has failed. 
MANCHESTER.—William W. Owens, laundry, has been 

attached, 

MANCHESTER.—M. A. Vickery, provisions, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

MANCHESTER.—Carl ue York, grocer, has been attached, 

ROLLINSFORD.—A. G. Haley, hardware, etc., sold out to 
William Bean, to whom he owed $2,000, about the value of the 
stock, and continues as the latter's agent. An attachment has 
been put upon the stock to test the legality of the sale. It is 
thought the creditors will get but little. Liabilities $3,000; no 
available assets. 

SALEM.—W. H. Kelly, boot and shoe manufacturer, has 
assigned. Liabilities $40,000; nominal assets $30,000. He has 
another factory at Methuen, Mass. 

TAMWORTH.—Beck, Mitchell & Co., spool manufacturers, 
have failed. Liabilities $11,000 ; assets about $6,000, 

TILTON.—W. A. Colby, general store, who recently failed, 
owes $4,500, besides the amount secured on real estate ; nominal 
assets $3,000.; 


NEW JERSEY. 
PATERSON.—Ambrose T, King, furniture, has assigned to 


Henry Schoonmaker. Liabilities about $1,200; actual assets 
about $1,000; preferred debts $930, secured by chattel mortgage. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN.—Schneider & Thunig, grocers, have assigned 
to Thomas B, Pitman. 

-BUFFALO,—Peter J. Brueck, merchant tailor, has assigned. 

BUFFALO,—The schedules of Rosenblatt & Brown, liquors, 
show liabilities $26,227; nominal assets $23,143; actual assets 
$13,108. 

DUNKIRK,.—The liabilities of Mrs. Alexander W. Williams, 
dry goods, who recently assigned, are about $20,000; nominal 
assets about $13,000; actual assets about $9,000; preferences 
about $7,500. 

FAYETTEVILLE.—J. Cleve Hall, hardware, has assigned 
to W. Wilkin, giving preferences to Mrs. F. C. Fuller $9,500; T. 
K. Fuller $750; National Bank of Fayetteville $4,000; total 


$14,250. 
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FULTON,—S. Shulman & Brother, clothing, has assigned to 
Max Holzman, with preferences for $3,013. They are also in 
business at Mayville. 

GLENS FALLS,—Hollis Russell, general store, has been 
unable to meet $25,000 falling due within the next sixty days, and 
asks an extension of three, six, nine and twelve months, He 
lost $11,000 by recent failures, and advanced largely to lumber 
jobbers, on which he cannot realize until next season. He has 
a large amount of property, and a large amount due him, and it 
is thought he will be able to work out before the full time asked. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Josiah Carr, grocer, has assigned. He 
was recently attached in New York for $102 by J. F. Maxwell 
& Co. 

LOCK PORT.—Walter E, Doty, pumps, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Herman Batjer & 
Brother, wholesale wines and liquors, show liabilities $282,824 ; 
nominal assets $311,653; actual assets $138,110, which include 
stock $59,457; accounts $52,146: bills receivable $7,150. 

NEW YORK CITY,—John J. Connolly, grocery and market, 
assigned on the 13th inst. to Peter Miller, giving preferences for 
$1,130. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Michael Cook, pawnbroker, assigned 
on the 13th inst. to Joseph Aaron, giving preferences to Joachim 
Aaron $13,000; Solomon Lazarus $1,313; Bridget Taylor $500; 
total $14,813. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Joseph H. Drake, 
machinery, show liabilities $4,365 ; actual assets $1,179. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Dunn & Wilbur, 
produce commission, show liabilities $2,893; nominal assets 
$2,565 ; actual assets $716. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John L. Gassert & Brother, wholesale 
tobacco, assigned on the 13th inst. to Lewis H. Matthias, giving 
preferences to Mrs. G. A, Heiser $3,480; Isaac Eppinger $1,832 . 
total $5,312, The business liabilities are about $15,000, The 
house was established about twenty years, and formerly had a 
very good business, but for some years past their trade has 
shrunk, and losses by depreciation and on purchases of tobacco 
caused their failure. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Julius Jackson has been appointed 
receiver for The Holgate Color & Chemical Company. - 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of George D. Johnson, 
gents’ furnishing goods, show liabilities $1,282 ; nominal and 
actual assets $1,577. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Arthur Lent, eggs, 
show liabilities $3,000; nominal assets $2,473; actual assets 
$1,058. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Boaz Levy, pawnbroker, assigned on 
the 13th inst. to Leo C, Dessar, giving preferences to Joachim 
Aaron $10,000; Adolph Bache $1,000; Michael Cook $1,500; J. 
Rosenwald $2,000; Emma Aaron $500; Fifth National Bank 
$1,000; Abraham Wolf $800; total $16,800. The failure is 
attributed by the assignee to paying too high rates of interest 
for borrowed money, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Mestre & Dentz, 
shipping and commission, show liabilities $20,817; nominal 
assets $18,927; actual assets $10,574. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Edward Moore, 
boots and shoes, show liabilities $3,485 ; actual assets $454. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edward Owen & Co., wholesale liquors, 
assigned on the 16th inst., without preference, to William P. 
Shearman, They attribute the failure to dullness in the whisky 
market on account of the discussion in Congress regarding the 
reduction of the whisky tax, inability to make collections, and 
the pressure of a creditor for his claim. The liabilities are 
reported at about $80,000, and the nominal assets somewhat 
larger. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of William Rutter & 
Co., morocco manufacturers, show liabilities $158,678 ; nominal 
assets $105,836; actual assets, $79,758. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Schwarz & Spohr, cigar manufacturers, 
assigned on the 17th inst. to Adolph Meyer, giving a preference 
for $249. They were involved by the failure of O. L, Gillette, of 
Boston. 

NEW YORK CITY,—The Hollingshead Electro Deposit- 
ing & Manufacturing Company has suspended. It is said 
$15,000 was expended in fitting up the factory at Stamford, 
Conn. The liabilities are reported at $2,000, and assets $9,000, 
The company expects to pay in full and resume. 

NEW YORK CITY.—J. Van Vechten has been appointed 
receiver for John F, Oltrogge, printer. 

ROCHESTER.—George D. Walters, grocer, has assigned to 
William J. Sherwood, preferring John E. Walters and Brewster, 
Gordon & Co. 

UTICA,.—Charles E. Brown, grocer, has assigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WILMINGTON.—De Rosset & Co., general commission, 
have assigned to J, W. Atkinson and Donald McRae. Liabilities 
reported at $80,000. They had been in business many years, 
and the senior partner had a large amount of real estate. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS,.—The Timms Automatic Transfer Car Com- 
pany and The Capital City Car Works have assigned to George 
E. Roberts. The latter was controlled by the former, which was 
an Indiana corporation, with heacquarters at Indianapolis, and 
claimed to have a paid in capital of $100,000. The factories 
were erected during the past summer, and work begun in the 
fall. They recently became pressed for funds, claims became 
overdue, suit was begun on them, and the matter culminated 
in an assignment, the capital having been absorbed, The lia- 
bilities are reported at $150,009. 

ELYRIA.—Dickinson, Williams & Bates, lumber, have as- 
signed. They were recently burnt out, suffering a loss estimated 
at over $15,000; insurance, $3,500. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CANTON.—John N,. Wolfe, hotel, 
sheriff on a judgment for $368. 

FAIRVIEW.—Ralston, McQuaide & Co., Fairview Deposit 
Bank, have suspended. The liabilities are reported at over 
$2c0,000. The business, was commenced in 1872, with a capital 
of $100,000, 

HOLLIDAYSBURG.—Execution for $1,057 against John 
Baird, livery, is in the sheriff's hands. He went surety on a 
bond. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Allsopp, manufacturer of cardi- 
gan jackets, has been sold out by the sheriff, and everything, it 
is said, was bought in by his brother-in-law, whose claim covered 
the amount realizec. 

PHILADELPHIA,—John A. De Ducastel, manufacturer of 
harness, was attached and closed out. Liabilities about $3,000. 


has been closed by the 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Gunn, Johnson & Co., manufacturers of 
hosiery, who recently failed, make the following statement to 
creditors: Liabilities $45,994; assets $21,584. As yet they 
make no offer of settlement, and the sheriff has advertised to 
sell them out. If the sale takes place, it is thought there will be 
nothing left for unsecured creditors. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Henry Hoover, printers’ materials, has 
promised that creditors will be paid in full by the 2tst inst, but 
does not explain what arrangements will be made about 
judgments. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Lucas C. L. Huntington & Son, flour, 
grain and shipping and commission, have failed. A meeting of 
creditors was held on the 15th inst., showing liabilities $8,900; 
assets about $6,900, including store property worth $6,000, 
encumbered by mortgage of $3,000. They offered 45 cents—rs 
cents cash, 15 cents in three months, and 15 cents in six months, 
unsecured notes—or, providing a trustee is appointed who will 
take and dispose of the property, an additional 15 cents will be 
paid, making 60 cents in all, There are only eight or nine 
creditors, and the principal one, whose claim amounts to $5,000, 
has issued a foreign attachment, They are said to have $4,800 
due them on accounts, but it is thought not more than $200 or 
$300 will be realized therefrom, and their business in the West 
Indies is not considered in very good condition. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Robert R. McIver, grocer, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the 2oth inst, 

PHILADELPHIA,—The interest of Alfred A. Reckefus in 
the firm of Reckefus & Co., confectioners, was advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 5 

PHILADELPHIA.—W. H. Seyfert, agent, commission flour 
and grain, has suspended, and asks an extension of three, six, 
nine and twelve months, which has been accepted by all but one 
creditor, Liabilities about $7,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—Campbell & Coffey, drugs, have been sold 
out by the sheriff, The stock realized $4,000, and book accounts 
$6,000, Liabilities $9,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—H. Keib, Jr., furniture, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

PITTSBURGH.—The interest of J. S. Reed in the firm of 
J. S. Reed & Son, planing mill, is advertised to be sold out by 
the sheriff. 

SEWICKLEY.—Thomas Chamberlain & Co., general store, 
who recently failed, offered 25 cents, which was not accepted, 
and an assignee was appointed to close up the business, Lia- 
bilities $21,000 ; assets about $10,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BRISTOL.—D. B. Doherty, grocer, has assigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GREENVILLE.—W. F. McKinney, 


assigned. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE.—E. Wiggers, jeweler, has assigned. Liabili- 
ties $23,000, 
RHEA SPRINGS.—R. T. Brown, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 


confectionery, has 


TEXAS. 

COLORADO CITY.—Hooper Brothers & Harrison, general 
store, have assigned, 

FORT McKAVETT.—De Jarnette & Merrell, liquors, have 
failed. 

HOUSTON.—Froment & Schuster, jewelers, have assigned. 
Liabilities $4,155; assets $2,326. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND.—Roberts, Beall & Co., wholesale boots and 
shoes, were protested on the rith inst., and have called a 
meeting of creditors. The senior partner is said to have lost 
individually by the decline in stocks. He says that a few days 
previous the firm had no expectation of suspending, but he 
made some individual losses, which created uneasiness, and the 
banks stopped their accommodation, and, being unable to collect 
promptly, had to stop. 

ST, STEPHEN'S CHURCH.—J. S. Wilson, general store, 
has assigned, * 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURG,—J, P. Hawk, liquors, has failed and 
been attached, 

WISCONSIN. 

RACINE.—Bevier & Reid, tanners, have had judgments 
entered against them for $10,940 in favor of H. B. Endicott, 
and $9,343 in favor of the First National Bank. 

RACINE.—Johnson & Thronson, furniture, have assigned to 
J. W. Johnson, Liabilities $3,000; nominal assets $6,000; 
preferred claims $924. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

MONCTON.—J. W. Kinread, jeweler, who recently assigned, 
owes $1,800; assets about $800. 

MONCTON.—C. C. Weldon, drugs, who recently failed, 
offers 50 cents. Liabilities $1,650; nominal assets $1,300. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

ST. PIERRE.—Atherton, Hughes & Co., merchants, have 
failed, The house is a very old one, and formerly had a large 
trade. They have recently been reported slow in payments, 
occasioned, it is said, by the large amount of outstanding accounts 
they were compelled to carry owing to the comparative failure 
of the past two fishing seasons. They own a large amount of 
real estate and vessel property. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

CHARLOTTETOWN.—Benjamin Balderstone, grocer, is 
reported to be offering to compromise at 50 cents, in six and 
twelve months. Liabilities $5,000; assets $3,700. 

STANLEY BRIDGE.—Samuel H. Brown, general store, 
offers to compromise at 60 cents, covering two years. His 
liabilities are about $20,000 to the Bank of Prince Edward 
Island. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
SIMCOE,—Hall & Connell, general store, have assigned. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
DRUMMONDVILLE.—P. L. G, Augur, general store, has 
assigned. 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


DAKOTA. - 
MITCHELL.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000. S, F. Goodykoontz is prosident and 
J. F, Kimball cashier, 


“Se oN _——s _— 
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ILLINOIS. 


QUINCY.—The Quincy Fertilizing & Rendering Company 


has been incorporated ; capital $25,000, 


VENICE.—The mill of The Venice Milling Company was 
The mill, machinery, etc., 
were valued at about $40,000, on which there is a comparatively 


destroyed by fire on the r1th inst. 


small insurance. 


INDIANA. 


LIGONIER.—Strauss Brothers have retired from M. Jacobs 


& Co., clothing and dry goods, 
KANSAS. 





TOPEKA.—The First National Bank has been organized, 


with a capital of $100,000. Theodore Curran is president and 
D. A. Moulton cashier, 
KENTUCKY. 

HARRODSBURG,.—The Mercer National Bank has elected 
J. H. Moore president. 

LOUISVILLE.—Moise, Barbour & Co., grain and elevator, 
have dissolved. J. D, Barbour has purchased the assets and 
assumes the liabilities, 

LOUISVILLE.—John H. Brand & Co., spice mills, etc., have 
sold out to Allen, Atherton & Co., wholesale grocers. 

LOUISVILLE.—Thomas & Miller, pottery, have dissolved. 
The Mansion Pottery Company succeeds, 

MICHIGAN. 

EDMORE,—Gardner & Corey, bankers, have been succeeded 
by Gardner & Gardner, 

PLAINWELL.—J. N, Soncrant, lumber, has sold out, and 
will remove to Toledo, Ohio, 

MINNESOTA. 

FERGUS FALLS.—The Fergus Falls National Bank has 
been organized, with a capital of $50,000. E. D. Dyar is presi- 
dent and E. A, Jewett cashier. 


MISSOURI. 

ST, LOUIS.—Henry Evers & Co., wood turners, have dis- 
solved. Henry Evers continues under same style. 

KANSAS CITY.—The Kansas City Investment Company 
has been incorporated, with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—E. C. Meacham & Co., sporting goods, have 
been succeeded by The E. C. Meacham Arms Company (Incor- 
porated) ; capital stock $200,000, all paid in. 

ST, LOUIS.—Stumpe & Niehaus, furniture, have been suc- 
ceeded by The Stumpe & Niehaus Furniture Company (Incorpo- 
rated) ; capital stock $40,000. 

ST, LOUIS.—The Culver Commission Company has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis Dairy Company has been incor- 
porated ; capital stock $20,000, 

ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis Distilling Company was burnt 
out on the 13th inst. ; loss exceeds $25,000; insurance $22,500. 

ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis & Clarksville Packet Company 
has been incorporated ; capital stock $25,000, all paid up. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Philo C. Calhoun, president of the 
Fourth National Bank, died on the 14th inst., aged 73 years, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Caleb B. Le Baron, banker, died on 
the 12th inst. of heart disease. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Treasury Department officially 
announces that the name of The National Mechanics’ Banking 
Association has been changedto The Wall Street National Bank. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Frank E. Williams, of L. $, Lawrence 
& Co.,, bankers, died on the r4th inst., aged 53. 

OLEAN.—Anthony Spreter has retired from R. O. Smith & 
Co., dry goods. 

ROCHESTER,—Charles H. Chapin, president of the Prod- 
uce Bank, is dead. 

ROCHESTER,.—James E. Hayden & Co., furniture, have 
dissolved. Oscar E, Hayden retired, and James E. Hayden and 
Alexander Hayden continue under the same style. 


OHIO. 
CHILLICOTHE.—George Tritscheller & Co., crockery, have 
dissolved by the withdrawal of George Tritscheller and B, 
Wissler, and are succeeded by their sons under the style of 
Tritscheller & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

DUNCANNON.—The Duncannon Iron Company’s rolling 
mill was burnt out on the rqth inst. Loss estimated at $50,000 
to $75,000 ; partly insured. 

ERIE.—Thayer & Price, pottery, have dissolved. O. C, 
Thayer continues. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Audenreid & Co., wholesale coal and 
iron, have dissolved, J, F, Audenreid continues. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Balderston & Hutton, carpenters and 
builders, have dissolved. Henry Taylor settles, and associates 
with the successors, Stacy Reeves & Co, 

PHILADELPHIA.—J. C. Bauer & Co., paper box makers, 
supplies, have dissolved, and are succeeded by Gaskill, Bauer & 
Conderman, 

PHILADELPHIA,—Christie & Ryckman, publishers of the 
Textile Record of America, are succeeded by Christie, Clark & 
Nagle—Clark being late of Peacock, Fetherston & Co., pub- 
lishers of the Evening Bulletin. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thornton Conrow, of Conrow & Barber, 
wholesale grocers and manufacturers of mince meat and canned 
goods, died on the rsth inst. He had been in the grocery busi- 
ness for thirty years. 

PITTSBURGH.—The H. C, Frick Coke Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $2,co0,000, 


TEXAS. 
GALVESTON.—M, Strickland, of M., Strickland & Co., sta- 
tioners, is dead. 
SHERMAN.—Wheat, Oslin & Co., agricultural implements, 
have dissolved, and are succeeded by Creager, Oslin & Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
PARKERSBURG.—The Citizens’ National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $100,000, Arthur J. Boreman is 
president and C. H. Shattuck cashier, 


WISCONSIN. 

FOND DU LAC.—Huber & Co., drug mills, have sold out to 
The Huber & Fuhrman Drug Mills (Incorporated), 

GRAND RAPIDS,.—The First National Bank has elected 
J. D. Witter president, in place of T. B. Scott. 

JANESVILLE.—The Janesville Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany was burnt out on the 13th inst. Loss $30,000; insurance 
$17,000. 

WAUKESHA.—The Exchange Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000. Reuben M. Jamison is president and 


—* 


| Walter P. Sawyer cashier, 

























eed VATORS. 
Oris Brotuers & Co., 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
No. 348 BRoapway, NEW York. 








A SPECIALTY. 


CANADA, 
MONTREAL... cco .cctuveeue Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO, 
arelsiovatn areata ata Fremont County Bank, 


...Colorado National Bank, 
Peep cur dks First National Bank. 





CONNECTICUT. 
HAR TRORD) cisd ac os swe cen American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MAGON DE. sack senwadscn ates R, F. Lawton, 
ILLINOIs. 
CHICKGON. yaa dos eats mans see Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE... i s05..005 Central Illinois Banking and Sav 


ings Association, 








IOWA. 
Maiaces vaeieatals Merchants National Bank. 
...-Sioux National Bank. 
nacalenteaeenleieis Buena Vista County Bank. 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS...........- Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON Hineamauees eat set Maverick National Bank, 
MINNESOTA, 
MARSHALIN, ciateka teciaeatans Lyon County Bank,.® 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIAN Cisse csncnee one Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS’ CITY), cw csecter .» Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT cauvsaesgsases tae Hopkins & Willard. 
LINCOEN Gas cijelsieinies cat tted First National Bank, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK. 
ADDISON: os. secltes Biers ote ames Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN . Watson & Neyhart. 
BU PRAT Oo rcwdesces .. Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE.. .- The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER........ .City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE cee .. Third National Bank, 
WATERTOWN csiiteceaies Jefferson County National Bank 
NEW JERSEY, 
NEWARKE. gutoncee uname The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
CANTON sutcemeteis sa .....G, D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND........ rereitas Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA .........+. Garsed & Van Wyck, 113 South 


Fourth street. 
PITTSBURGH icscsccoresse Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH... ...[ron City National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH 25. aidan nes Penn Bank, 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 





SOUTH CAROLINA, 





GEORGETOWN ..........++ R. E, Fraser, 
TENNESSEE, 

NASHVILLE... Rr aae eee Third National Bank. 

MEMPHIG....... ear e ..-First National Bank, 
TEXAS, 

PORT. WOR DE cceveuedsnrene City National Bank. 

TEXARKANA.... ...Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 

Re eaiamaah ..- Williams & Bonner, 

[WHA CON smncl ddccunmcnenens Waco Nationa] Bank, 
UTAH. 

BALT LAKE. CLDY: cocciiaee Deseret National Bank, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN............ Second National Bank, 
PARKERSBURG. ....... ...Second National Bank, 








MINERAL WOOL. 





la S. MINERAL CO., 


“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








MINING. 





(CLARK & BOTHWELL, 


No. 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 


Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 
HITE GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 

MENLO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY > ©oUmts California. 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY: ae California. 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COMPANY OY? St! 
STORMONT SILVER MINING Company,“ Nevada. 
EAGLE SILVER MINING CoMPANy, “'Y*T Reefs Utah. 


SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, eB oeade. 
- Mexico. 






STANDARD HYDRAULIC AND STEAM ELEVATORS 


BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 












































PERTILIZERS. 


F. BAKER & BRO, F 


dl 7 . Established 1850, - 


No. 218 Pearl Street, N ew York, 
COMPLETE-MANURES _ 
a 7 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, 
Trees, and every farm crop. 
These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and a 
pared for each crop, pemieting just the plant food it r 
and in the correct proportions. Wonderful results have 
obtained by their use. ‘AA’ Ammoniated Superpho 
“* Pelican’ Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above fro m 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone, Prime Agricultural C! 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts inte! 
to planters mailed on application, , 





(Fr ORRESTER'S COMPLETE MANU: 
FREE FROM ODOR, ” 

Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CRO} 
Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed 
GEORGE B, FORRESTER, 

188 PEARL ST., NEW 


(PERUVIAN GUANO, 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. — 


_The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano im 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and c 
For particulars and prices apply to 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine St., New You 


[Successor to Hopson, HurTapo & Co.] 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL Wor! 


Btu >. SONS, 


It & SONS. 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Blacking Manufacturers. 


for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, zy t 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. _ 1 
Sulphate of Ammonia, le 
Carbonate of Ammonia, _ 
Nitrate of Ammon 


AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PuosPH 

FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. cs 

WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware Rive: yen 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, : 


PHILADELPHIA, 


vi 
4 





We Now Offer For Sale 
[V®.! PERUVIAN GUANO 
FROM THE LOBOS DEPOSITS, | 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate of Lime, said Gu 
having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD IRVIN & 
who are now the consignees of Peruvian Guano, ris Gua 


contains about 514 per cent. of Ammonia and cent. 
Phosphate of Lime. IMPORTED DIRECL PROM Bie 


VOSS BROTHERS, 
No. 50 SourH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


*. 





BAGS AND BAGGING, 


Vs secs ace Y, KURTZ SaCOR 


25 PEARL ST., NEW York. } 
80 So. PETERS St., NEw OR 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Sr., Catca 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers: 
Wool, plain or printed to order, “a 


PETROLEUM. 


) Pee ROE, - 
Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 

125 PEARL St., NEW York, AND OIL Crry, 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the urchase y 
of these securities on pes y ars ie? “a 


NC. MEHLEN, 


BROKER AND DEALER IN Buk”, 


ve 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUC 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on m 
a specialty. : or 


BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


J. 1. Mippteton, J. Ww. wruita Ss. 
4. MIDDLETON & CO., wet 


* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, — ae 


No. 25 SouTH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of ts a 
futures in Baltimore, New York mad Liverpool, — 


* 


( T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, . 


No. 68 SoutTH Street, BALTIMORE, J 


Always ready to make LigeRAL CASH ADVANCES on CG 
ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on mai 


et) ST ee 













































NEW VORK COMMISSION. 
(JENRY HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


~ Commission Merchants, 
SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
‘ LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

_ Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
__ Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 

- CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


NNTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
y Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 








vus C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
D.M 


. MILLER, Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 
fe AES, DWIGHT .& CO., 
> iy Fe COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Sa sommission Merchants, 
34 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





ERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL. 
OBERT PEA HT EL” & COs, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


ON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


‘H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


JARE & SCHROEDER, 
“~~ Cotton Commission Merchants, 
Yo. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


Monyjo, Jr. © Louis Monjo, Sr. 
Dever MmONSO, $R., & CO., 
~ Commission Merchants, 


I o. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
shes P. O, Box 2478. 


[ACAULAY. | 
TACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


22 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


A. J. MACAULAY, 


O a 6 
attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 
IDOBERT MOORE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
_ future delivery will receive best attention. 


2 § 


OHNSTON BROS., 
_ Cotton Commission Merchants, 


TON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
- Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
; uture contracts, 


‘ARLEY. RoBERT W, GOLSAN. 
fr 4 Peay CO. 
=a Cotton Commission Merchants, 

O. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 
3 _P. 0, Box 3909. 


cial attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
¥; delivery of Cotton. 


J. H. Farey. 


BER, HOYT & CO., 
Cotton Merchants, 


84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


-F. CRUMBIE, 


SN COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


iven to orders for the buying and selling of 
N FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 


attention 
""COTT 
EWEN, Jr. 

“EN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


os. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Joun M, Ewen. 


RY THOs. COATES. PrersON C. Royce. 
. MeGOAT ES > CO, 

.. COTTON, 

STONE AND 9 SOUTH WiLLIAM STREETS. 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 

NSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 


17 WituiAM STREET, NEw York. 


ON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
‘ ERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 





7 eh een 2 ’ 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


pol ie CHEESE, "EGGS, ETC, 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW YorK. 








A. KENT & CO., 


No, 89 BROAD STREET, NBW YORK, 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
CuIcaGo, ILL. Sr. Louts, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in Grain and Provisions. 


Buy and Sell Future Options on Margins in either of the above 
markets. j 





Geo. H. Krause. WILLIAM G, MarsH, 
£0. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOO iL 
No. 93 CuurRCH STREET, NEw York. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


] / ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 





No. 34 New STREET, NEW YorK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





Tee omega P. MARCH, 


COTTON BROKER, 


No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


CRANZ, 
Successor to Biircer & CRANz, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YoRK. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides. 
Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YorK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed, 


Hl. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTs, CHICAGO, 


WAS. O- CORN & CO, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 








MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 


WOS. H. ALLEN & CoO., 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H, ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 





Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. 





Bae ns, FONES G2 CO., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 
No, 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Vor GUNDELL & MAYHOFF, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CoTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans. 





J. T. FARGASON, J. A. HUNT, Cc. C. HEIN. 


T. FARGASON & CO., 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 FRONT Sr., 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS, 


R. A. PARKER, 


ILL, FONTAINE. &- CO:, 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 


No. 116 SouTH MAIN St., St. Louts, Mo. 








BUFFALO COMMISSION. 
Fe ALL &F CO}; 
GRAIN DEALERS 


yo tena 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF,’ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





VE EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, I11. 
(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special et a ene regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., 
S Commission Merchants, 
107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to MoRAN, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 


OVAL eee RT Vea Cne COs, 
Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDWARD A, DRIVER. B. F. IvEs. F. R. SPEAR. 





OFT Namie lehG LL OM oo? CiO.% 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 


UVELD,) LINDE EY 16?" CO.; 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M, FIELD, JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


oo La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 


Toute Street, 
Xe CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 





OSS SLRONG (&) CO:, 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, TEL: 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


E. B, STRONG. <30>REYNOLDS. 


S. D. FOSS. <Go> 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





Established 1865. 
H. LARMINIE & CO., 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell futures on margins. 





Grain, Seeds and Provisions, 
pees ie ROMSEV Oo CO:; 
COMMISSION, 


Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


pee SN PAO III To COLORS 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 





0. KENYON & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


Relea’ & BROWNE, s 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
hippers of all kinds of Produce. 





Ce MELAGKY Ee. CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL 





SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSION. 


WV F. HOUSTON & CO., 
‘ MERCHANDISE 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA Sv., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F, O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired, 





Wm. M.PRICE, = = = = 


late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - . 


- late of Marmaduke & Brown, 


S. G. PRICE, - - - - pit of bay a ea & . 
“ me, ormerly Sec’y & Treas. St. 
Leslie MARMADUKE, - iS “4 ; Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 


FE eee MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SouUTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 





G0LS4AN, COIT & CO., 
COMMISSION 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND COTTON, 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





io Jil ING) OL OM ENTS Bt Ou 0 ar 
M BROKERS, 

COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 21 N. MAIN St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 





Ne lever etic. 
COTTON BUYER, 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louts, Mo. 





OWMAN & GAITENNIE, 

General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for 
cash, or future delivery on margins. 





OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. ATwoop VIOLETT 


SEEBNMY GG VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwYNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





eae fia BUCK O COT, 


No. 187 GRAVIER ST., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


General Cotton Business. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SmirH EDWARDS 
& Co. 
HENRY HENTZ, N, Y., Jn Commendam. 





apace roe (OM OM F 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 








J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ, 
ALEX. G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y 


DRONE TE ET Oo COs 
. COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 


and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 
Hl See UL LET “Oe bRO., 
- COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo, dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through" Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








AYLY & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York, 





R. G, Bus. 

B USH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 

No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
| correspondents in New York and Liverpool, 


E. F. PERILLOux, 
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RELIEF TO BUSINESS MEN. . 





WE PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 
all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


testimonials and selected list of patrons. 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1881, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


38 E. MADISON ST,, CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: j 124 SOUTH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





SL LETRAS. 








OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Sp BL bak We UPA eds 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 








PATENTS. 





YHOMAS D. STETSON, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 








PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 
BAYLDONE, 


/ DanC. 
a Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


1878. 


16 Shoe and Leather ; 


105 SUMMER STREET 
Exchange Bld'g. B 


OSTON, Mass. 





/ YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


TX, NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO, 








HARTER, 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
Attorney, 


LJENRY W. 
CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 


Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C, Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York ; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 


'HARLES A. FINKBINE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 
DES MOENES, IOWA 





403 COURT AVENUE, 


OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


‘HARP & ALLEMAN, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


ATHANIEL FOOTE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
47 POWERS BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


HEPARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 











509 OLIVE STREET, ST, LOUIS, Mo. 





yay, CARSCALLEN, 
. Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANaDa, 


E: W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 





) ] OLOCH, TILT, MeARTAHOR IS 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 


in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CuuRCH STs., 


W. MULOCK, ] TILT. J. B. M'ARTHUR J}. CROWTHER, IR. 








j fees = MASTERS & GG; 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


TORONTO, ONT 


oOo — 
’ 
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Yb SE SAK ECICO.# 
265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
oy aU nid ele 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 





aNnD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


and TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world, 
pubstxipictt, yearly, £1 10s, 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS, 
Win: P. Bennett os icsccesss save tsrsses.<plcls cs o4 Fifth avenue. 





A.A. Hutchinson & Bro. ic .psviesia se civeenen 94 Fifth avenue, 
MeClure& Covecshsansurie ts svn step eerew se Ue 14 Smithfield street. 
DISTILLERS, 

Jos..S,. Finch & Co... 340. oe.s0- (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK. 

Woodland Fire Bnck Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street, 
FURNACE BUILDERS, 

Witherow & Gordon.,...........+ Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS, 

Robert Liddell (5. sesncerwncens Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c. 
Geov A, Macbeth & Col. cccrciasssieica cs Lead Glass Chimneys. 
Rochester Tumbler Co..............0++ (Tumblers exclusively). 


Wms ‘Glaric (6. Co. castcce sen sieaees Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... .........-. Railway Supplies, 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips.........Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
J. Painter & Sons..........+cs+e. Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co. (Limited)..........s0eeeeee 23 & 25 Seventh street. 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........-....22+005- P. O. Box 30. 


PLOWS. 





Breed & Edwards. 
SHOVELS, ETC, 
Hubbard, Bakewell & Co.......-6 ceseesesees Dinwiddie street. 


Singer, Nimick & Co.......ccsseeeee ceseeeeees 83 Water street. 


Graff, Hugus & Co...-.ssecsserscesess 206 & 208 Liberty street. 


WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 
Beymer, Bauman & Co 39 Fifth avenue, 
CR AVells Ge (CO vas ses oacivn. lacs ce pe eten rites <i 70 Fifth avenue, 


WIRE, 
Oliver Wire Co, (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S. S, 


"PRA DSTREBES 


A Fournal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 








PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


Terms, $5.00 per year iY advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


As a financial and commergial Rewepeper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'’S is to be of practical service to business men. 


Its special trade and industrial reports; its weekly epitome of 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. ; 

_ The et of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature, 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and micdle-men. : 
THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 

TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 


bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and_ 


=< J y 
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JQDRADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


“GR BLES ON & Cl 3 
“LINEN THREAD _ 
IMPORTERS. * 


; Selling Agents in U. S, A. for §: 
FINLAYSON, BoUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and Tr 
FLAx MILLS, Grafton, Mass. Aa 

208 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cinci 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibitio 
Frankfort-on-Main, sone 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by 
machine on_ exhibition at New England Manufacturer 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the qualit, 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, P 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


A ONE-DIP DYE! _ 


‘ANADA EXTRACT 
anp DYE-WOOD WORKS 
MANUFACTURERS OF © J 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! _ 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. | es 
For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Li 


New special edition just published exclusiveiy tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








SHAW "SS" BRODTE Kas 


Pi THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOL TR Sierras 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


Goods, /T HAS NO EQUAL, pen: a PE 
MONTREAL. BOSTON. CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and g 
PAVETTESHAGE Tren) Gnney. fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by red 
BRACKLEY SHAW. * BRACKLEY SHAW, 


WILLIAM SHAW. WILLIAM SHAW. 


JOHN CASsILS Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for tri: 


ot! 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing 9% lt 
the gallon, and aie pat up in casks of about py es cl 
Manufactured only by * 


price. 
YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprieto 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. 








UCIUS BEEBLVGeSON on 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, Tf’ VES & POPPELE 
Skivers, India Sheep, + at 

BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, Importers and 4 is 

And Importers of General Commission Merchants, — 


re ‘ 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


69 & 71 Haigh) street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Correspondence solicited. BOSTON, Mass. 
OHN P. SQUIRE & CO. 


Packers of Lt bw 


YiE TRACY WORSTED PORK, LARD, HAMS, 


MILLS CO. (Limited.) AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LARD | = 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 7 
” AND 36 NortH MARKET STREET, } BOSTON. 





OFFICE AND MILLs, 


25300 SPRUCE, Sty PHIGADELPHIAW Tew icone 





(Established in 1842.) FRANK 0. SQUIRE, 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. nie 
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Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, eoginga: Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. : 


es BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, _ .- 
98 FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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R. MupGe, SAWYER & Co., 
PARKER, WILDER & Co., 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
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“Mr. INGERSOLL AS A REFORMER.” 


THE : 
WILLIAM MYALL, Esq., Paris 


J Pee & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ABBOTT FOSTER, Esq., Utica, | 
ey ii 
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1og9 LAKE ST,, CHICAGO, ILL, ¥ 
“THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS,” a) 
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Vie WARD oe HAMMOND S& GO. “THE RIVER THAMES.” [Apoem.] . pl 
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(i vs 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The New York stock market has continued 
on the upward course upon which it was started 
_with such a rush last week. The movement has 
; _ necessarily been much slower, and the advance 
~ for the week has been less than last because 
there was then an immense short interest in the 
market, and a general scramble to cover short 
contracts followed the first decided advance in 
_ prices. The weaker bear element has been 
largely eliminated, and only the leaders on the 
bear side now maintain their attitude on the short 
side of the market. Prices of certain leading 
stocks have been put up this week by a pro- 
cess to which the street has given the name 
of ‘peg sticking”—that is to say, the sup- 
porters of these stocks have given their brokers 
orders every day to take all of that stock 
offered at a certain price, the ‘‘peg” being 
placed a fraction higher each day. The plan has 
been entirely successful, but it requires the 
resources of a Vanderbilt or a Gould to do it. 
The general temper of the street has now turned 
from bear to bull, but it cannot be said that con- 
fidence has yet grown strong in the permanence 
of the bull movement. The market had been 
going down so long, and so many untoward 
vents had come in to knock on the head every 
bull movement as soon as it was started, that the 
majority of people seem still inclined to wait, 
and let events determine whether the one now in 
progress has a solid foundation. 





Receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
ending yesterday were 61,832 bale , against 
57,280 bales last week, and 93,201 bales for the 
‘corresponding week last year. The total port 
‘receipts to date are 4,207,305 bales, against 
41970, 744 bales same time last year. Stocks at 
interior towns have been reduced during the 
32,012 bales, leaving the stocks 224,839 





bales, against 276,176 last year. 


15,692 last week, and 33,945 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1881. The shipments this week from 
interior towns were 44,355 bales, against 45,331 
last week, and 42,456 bales for the same week 
last year. At the close yesterday the Man- 
chester market was reported quiet and steady. 
The Liverpool market closed dull yesterday 
for futures, with spot cotton at 6y4:d., against 
6%d. same time last year. At New York the 
market for spot cotton closed dull and easier 
yesterday at 12;%;c. for middling uplands, against 
1034c. March 25, 1881. Futures closed steady 
at a decline for the week of about 20 points. The 
southern markets were generally quiet and dull. 


Notwithstanding the greater capacity and prod- 
uct of furnaces and mills, imports of iron and 
steel so far this year are nearly double last year’s 
These two agencies, under 
ordinary conditions, would depress prices, but 
reference to market reviews of January 1 and 


volume to date. 


to-day exhibit very little, if any, change in quo- 
tations. 
inand, and partly to the absence of supplies pos- 
sessed last year. The only perceptible influences 


are a tardy opening of the spring trade and a 


demand of moderate proportions for the season. 
Requirements are not anticipated as urgently, 
yet producing agencies are all provided with 
orders for forward delivery. It is very evident 
that increasing domestic production and growing 
imports are gaining on demand, and that con- 
sumers are therefore buying for shorter time 
than when increasing scarcity was threatened, as 
was the case all through the autumnal months. 

Indications gather in the west that enterprise 
in one or two regions is temporarily on the wane 
as to railway construction and equipment. Fresh 
requirements are, however, being presented to 
manufacturers of railway supplies from the east 
and west. The disposition of projectors and 
builders to contract for winter delivery of steel 
rails indicates a confidence in continued activity 
and steady prices. Negotiations of this character 
are in hand. Labor disputes in several mills, 
west and east, have been adjusted by mutual 
concessions or terminated by the dictum of em- 
ployers. 


The anthracite coal trade has manifested during 
the week a visible improvement over the pre- 
vious one, and there are indications that a con- 
siderable demand for the product will mark the 
coming month. It is noticeable as an especial 
feature that the companies are conservative in 
their adherence to current rates. The business 
for the week would have shown a considerable 
increase had the sellers been inclined to have 
‘*shaded”’ figures on large orders, but the temp- 
tation has been avoided. This is said to be due 
to the fact that the quiet agitation now prevailing 
in most of the mining regions has tended to in- 
duce a belief on the part of the producers that 
an advance in wages may be found necessary in 
the not distant future, and that, consequently, it 


is not policy to reduce stocks at the expense of 


prices. Trade east continues dull, and, not- 
withstanding a heavy reduction in freights, there 
is but slight movement to those ports. In the 
bituminous trade the Cumberland region, b 
reason of the great strike now prevailing, is the 
chief point of public interest. Neither operators 
nor miners so far manifest any inclination to take 
the initiative in bringing about an amicable 
adjustment of the difficulty. Delegations of the 
miners have been sent into the Pennsylvania 
regions to enlist sympathy and support, and it is 


For this week 
the interior receipts are 17,183 bales, against 


This result is due to expanding de- 





-commission. 








to be feared that the struggle will be a protracted 
one. Its only effect so far has been to stiffen the 
product of the other regions, which is now held 
at firm rates. 
quotations. The movement of anthracite for 
February is officially stated at 1,605,243 tons, a 
marked falling off from the same month of 1881, 
when 2,118,173 tons were moved. To March11 
the output for the year was 3,439,154; 1881, 
3,790,818, demonstrating the fact that, although 
the trade opened the year under the most favor- 
able conditions, the operators are determined to 
maintain the present high circular by an almost 
unprecedented extreme of restriction. 


Coke continues active at former 


While an examination into the matter of dif- 
ferential rates from western competitive points to 
the leading Atlantic ports was going smoothly 
on, the executive committee of the eastern trunk 
line railways met in New York on Thursday and 
agreed upon two pooling arrangements, which, it 
is asserted, will go far toward preventing a repeti- 
tion of the disastrous cutting in railway rates for 
some years to come. As to east-bound freights, 
the agreement establishes a gross money pool for 
five years from the 13th inst. Each road in the 
pool will have its percentage decided upon the 
basis of business done in 1880, considered in 
classes of freight, and not total tonnage, carried. 
The arrangement may, not oftener than once 
each year, be revised. In so doing a committee 
of arbitration shall be chosen for the purpose. 
No extra compensation shall be obtained by any 
of the roads in the pool by carrying more than its 
proportionate amount of freight. As forfeit 
money, the New York Central is to deposit 
$150,000; Erie, $100,000; Pennsylvania, $125,- 
ooo, and the Baltimore & Ohio and Grand Trunk 
roads each $75,000. There is alsoa gross money 
pool as to passenger traffic, with an aggregate 
forfeit of $305,000. The proportions of each line 
to the earnings are to be estimated on the same 
basis as that named above, viz., the business of 
1880. Coming down to details, it is specified 
that the profits shall be deposited in the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York, subject to 
the order of Pool Commissioner Fink. The 
agreement at last accounts had been ratified by 
the New York Central, Erie and Pennsylvania 
roads, and the belief was expressed that the 
remaining companies would also acquiesce in the 
arrangement. With all this done, it can be well 
said of the leading railways of the country. that 
they have pooled their issues, for, with the 
trunk line west-bound pool already in force, and 
the western trunk line passenger pool recently 
formed, the situation appears free from prob- 
ability of railway wars for five years to come. 
The news of this tripartite pool, so to speak, will 
be welcome intelligence to foreign bond and 
stock holders in American railways. Their recent 
ups and downs, both on account of the stormy 
stock-market weather here, as well as at Paris 
and London, should now give place to greater 
hopefulness for the future, at least as regards 
trunk line securities. 
ence discusses this subject elsewhere from a 
Lombard street point of view. 


Our London correspond- 





Two bills have been introduced at Albany, 


both looking to the creation of a state railroad 


The proposed commission will 
consist of three members. The first bill con- 
tained the names of William Dowd, John R. 
Putnam and Horatio Seymour, Jr., proposed 
commissioners, thus aiming a blow at the gen- 
eral practice of the governor to appoint state 
officials not elected by the people. The thrust is 
construed to mean that the political enemies of 





Governor Cornell in his own party are desirous 
of curbing his power, it being understood that 
he aspires to and is, indeed, already laying plans 
for reélection. Another construction of this bill is 
that by this means commissioners may be secured 
not wholly of one political complexion, and who 
will feel at liberty to work for the interests of the 
public in preference to the personal interest, who 
by the old methods would have given them office. 
Meanwhile, the second bill introduced provides 
for a railway commission to be named by the 
Governor, evidently a counter blow at the first. 
The old canal commissioners, which offices were 
abolished in 1874, used to constitute a political 
power in the state. They were elected by the 
people. 





The falsity of the hopes of those who expected 
that Great Britain’s income for the year would be 
several millions in excess of the estimate is, says 
the Zconomist, shown by a comparison of the 
weekly account for December 31 last with that of 
March 4. The result brought out is that, 
whereas on December 31 the total receipts 
amounted to about £3,000,000 more than for the 
corresponding period of last year, the increase 
now is only about 42,100,000. This decline is 
mainly in the yield of the property and income 
tax, which is now levied at the rate of 1d. per 
pound less than last year, and the falling off 
The shortness in 
the customs and excise revenues, however, was 
There is only a slight chance 
of any material expansion in these receipts by 


under this head was expected. 
hardly looked for. 
the end of the month, and the prospect of the 


budget figures being largely exceeded is equally 
slim. 





From statistics issued by the British Iron 
Trade Association in advance of their report it 
appears that the production of pig iron in the 
United Kingdom in 1881 was 8,377,364 tons, 
being an increase of 655,531 tons, or 8.4 per 
cent. on the make of the previous year. This 
increase is the largest that has ever occurred in 
any one year except 1880, when the production 
of pig showed an advance of 1,712,399 tons, or 
28.1 per cent. on that of 1879. But it will be 
seen the production of last year was 2,367,930 
tons in advance of 1879. The increase within 
two said to be equal to the 
whole the country in 1850. 
The make of spiegeleisen for the Bessemer 
the United Kingdom amounts to 
nearly 100,000 tons per annum, and nearly 3,000 
still made there every 


years is 
make of 
process in 


tons of charcoal iron are 
year. The stock of pig iron on hand at the end of 
1880 amounted to 1,541,411 tons. Adding this 
to the production of last year, there is a total to 
account for of 9,918,775 tons. Deduct from this 
the stock in hand December 31 last, 1,736,262 
tons, and the total consumption last year is 


shown to have been 8,182,513 tons. 


The falling off in outward ocean freights is 
causing some dissatisfaction among the steamship 
agents in New York. Grain is just now too high 
in price to pay for exportation except at a nominal 
cost to the shipper. Yet, if no other freight offers, 
the companies are obliged to accept it, as otherwise 
they would have to take in ballast, for carrying 
which they would get nothing at all. One line has 
taken several hundred tons of grain in bulk at 2c. 
a bushel, which, of course, means a fractional 
loss, though not so much as if they took in bal- 
last. Another line, however, having large con- 
tracts to carry grain at 7%4c. per bushel, has 
been offered Ic. per bushel to cancel them, but 
has refused. 
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THE OLD COTTON CROP AND THE 
OUTLOOK. 

The situation in the southern states with res- 
pect to the amount of cotton then on plantations 
was presented January 28 on the basis of special 
reports to BRADSTREET’S. The advices from cor- 
respondents were to January 16, and their meaning 
on the point stated was that about 7;%) per cent. 
of the crop of 1881-82 was in the hands of the 
planters on the date last named. Since the day 
of publication the receipts of cotton at the ports 
at the towns of the south 
to 
of the information received from our correspond- 


and interior have 


gone far confirm the substantial accuracy 


ents. For the purpose of learning the situation 
still more definitely, if that were possible, and to 
make another test of the accuracy of our methods, 
we have obtained from our correspondents a sup- 
plementary report, bearing the average date of 


March 16, The report, as presented herewith, 
possesses increased interest from the indications 
to the the acreage 
given over to cotton and the general increase of 


It should be understood that the: 


as probable decrease in 
cereal acreage. 
summaries of replies given below as to the prob- 
able cotton and cereal acreage in the south are in 
It is 


In our 


no sense to be taken as formal estimates. 
much too early for definite statements. 
May report we shall endeavor to present a full 
and definite summary as to acreage for the cotton 
of 1882-83. 


spondents, given below, are valuable as showing 


orop The reports of our corre- 
the striking disposition of the southern planters 
with respect to the advantage of increasing the 
cereal acreage at the expense of cotton. 

Owing the floods the 
reports to BRADSTREET’s from those regions 
full as they 
As it is, we have 754 replies from 
78 cent. of the 
districts. A propor- 


to in the southwest, 


not so would otherwise have 


are 
been. 
479 counties, covering 
cotton-growing 


per 
southern 
tionate analysis of the replies as to the amount 
of the last crop still held by the planters shows 
their meaning to be that but 2,5 per cent. of 
the total crop of last year was still unsold on the 
plantations, against an average of 77%; per cent. 
as reported to us for January 16. The following 
table gives the number of replies received from 
each state, the percentage of the last crop on 
plantations March 16, as indicated by the replies, 
with the percentage on plantations January 16, 
as shown in BRADSTREET’S last report, published 
January 28: 

No. of Percentage on plantations, 


























replies, March 16. Fan. 16. 
North Carolina........-. eA] 3 3-10 II 3-10 
South Carolina.. 51 2 4-10 10 
Georgia and Flor 137 2 I-I0 7 S10 
Alabama. go 2 3-10 6 7-10 
Mississipp' 73 I g-I0 8 
Louisiana 33 1 I-10 8 2-Io 
Texas... 147 2% 6 6-10 
Arkansa: $1 I 4-10 7 4-10 
Tennessee.... uM 3 4-10 6 3-10 
Other places <s saee 7 
Summiafy ..--..60-eeeeeee 754 21-10 7 8-ro 


In publishing these returns, it is thought proper 
to again state that we give out just what is 
received from business men living in the imme- 
diate cotton-growing regions of the south. 

From the tenor of the reports it is apparent 
that none of the southern states will increase their 
cotton acreage this year. On the contrary, that 
about all the states are fairly certain to plant less 


cotton, and in its place to increase the acreage 


of corn, wheat and oats. The tenor of the 
replies from North Carolina is that, owing 
to the unfavorable weather, preparations for 


planting were not so forward as at the same time 
and alike statement is true for all the 
The that the 
of corn, will be 
to financial 


last year, 
Atlantic 
total 


states. indications are 


acreage wheat and oats 


considerably increased. Owing 
straits and a widespread belief that commercial 
not in all respects successful 
last year, the the Atlantic states 


are disposed to curtail their use, but before the 


fertilizers were 


farmers in 
planting season is over it is not unlikely that this 
tendency will not be so strong. A decrease of 
from.10 to 15 per cent. in cotton acreage in the 
Atlantic but, 
above, it is too early to speak definitely. 


probable, stated 
The 
given in detail below. 


states is as 
replies on this point are 
In the southwest a like disposition is manifest 
to narrow the cotton acreage and enlarge cereal 
cultivation. The area of winter wheat has been 
considerably increased, 


















































mercial point of view, remains on plantations. 
A proportionate analysis of the replies shows that 
only 37%; per cent. of the last crop is yet in the 
hands of the growers, against I1;%5 per cent. on 
January 16, as indicated by our reports of that 
date. 
the weather since January 16 has been fair, or at 
least not unfavorable for planting. 
report an excess of rain. 
cotton-growing regions of the state underwent so 


were unfavorable to preparations for planting. 
Thirty-five replies report preparations for plant- 
ing on March 16 the same as last year, while 
50 replies state that planting will be from ten to 
twenty days 
earlier preparations. 
as to acreage for the crop of 1882-83, 36 replies 
state that a considerable decrease is anticipated, 


acreage as 
an increased acreage both of corn and wheat. 
Thirty-three replies state that an increased area 
will be planted in corn, the percentage of increase 


increased acreage of wheat planted. 






BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, MARCH2£2s5, 1882. 




























































As shown by our dispatches from the south, 
given elsewhere in this issue, the situation has 
greatly improved since March 16, the date of our 
mail advices. We are loth to conclude as yet 
that the water in the flooded districts of the Mis- 
sissippi valley will not recede in time for a late 
planting. The acreage will undoubtedly be les- 
sened by the floods, but how much cannot now 
be told. The demoralized condition of labor 
consequent upon the confusion caused by the 
floods promises to prove a serious obstacle to 
planting. 

From 56 counties in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia we haye 88 replies. The districts covered 
by these replies raise 89 per cent. of the state’s 
total yield. Ther eports from 22 localities state 
that no cotton worth mentioning, from the com- 


Twenty-two correspondents report that 


Sixty-six 
Down to March 1 the 


much rain that in consequence the conditions 


later. Only 3 reports announce 


Regarding the indications 


varying from Io to 25 per cent. Thirty-six 


replies state that the outlook is for the same 


in 1881. Reports fairly indicate 


varying from 10 to 25 per cent. Thirty replies 
state that the acreage will be the same as last 
year, Forty-eight correspondents report an 
In some 
counties two or three times as much ground has 
Only three 
replies speak of a decreased acreage of wheat. 
It appears probable that about 20 per cent. more 
land will be given over to cereal production than 
1881. 
probable decrease in the use of commercial 
fertilizers, varying from 20 to 30 per cent. Only 
five replies report an increased use of fertilizers. 
Reports from the rice growing counties indicate 
a tendency to grow less rice this season, and 
increase the cotton acreage. 
largely sown. A general disposition is mani- 
fested to use homemade fertilizers rather than 
the commercial article. 


been given over to wheat as in 1881. 


in Twenty-four correspondents report a 


Oats have been 


From 30 counties in South Carolina we have 
51 replies. These 29 counties grow 97 per cent. 
of the total yield of the state. Thirty-two replies 
report the weather since January 16 as generally 
rainy and unfavorable for crop preparations. 
Fourteen replies state that the weather has been 
fair and not unfavorable to planting. In conse- 
quence of these conditions, a somewhat decreased 
acreage is anticipated. Twenty-six correspond- 
ents report a probable decrease in acreage, varying 
from 10 to 20 per cent. in the percentage of loss. 
Reports from 14 localities are to the effect that 
no cotton of any consequence remains on the 
plantations. A consolidation of the percentages 
given for all the counties indicates that the cotton 
still in the hands of the planters in South Caro- 
lina was 2/4; per cent., against Io per cent. on 
January 16, as indicated by our reports of that 
date. Twenty-three correspondents report the 
outlook as to acreage the same as last year at 
the corresponding date. Twenty-six anticipate a 
decrease in acreage of from 10 to 20 per cent. Only 
2 report a probable increase. The meaning of 
the replies received from South Carolina concern- 
ing the outlook for cereal crops is that more corn 
will be planted, and that considerably more wheat 
was sown last autumn. Seventeen replies state 
that more corn will be planted, the percentages of 
increase varying from 10 to 20 per cent. Twenty- 
nine correspondents report an increased acreage 
of wheat, the percentages of increase varying 


been unfavorable. 


from 10 to 25 per cent., while a few replies 


point to a wheat acreage two or three times 
as great as that of last year. 


Regarding the 
use of fertilizers this season, the reports show 
a general disposition to restrict the use of 
the commercial article, and in its place to 
make more of home manures. Thirty-three 
replies state that less fertilizers will be used, the 
percentages of decrease varying from 20 to 50 
per cent. Fourteen correpondents report that 
the same amount of fertililizers will be used. 
Only two anticipate that more will be used. A 
striking feature is the greater’extent to which 


oats are being sown in South Carolina this year. 


One hundred and thirty-seven replies, from 94 
counties of Georgia and Florida, cover 76 per 
cent. of the crop of these states. Correspond- 


ents are about equally divided as to the state of 


the weather in relation to preparations for plant- 


ing since January 16. Sixty-one report that the 
continuing rains have been so severe as to make 


very unfavorable conditions for planting, while 


61 report that, on the whole, the weather has not 


As might be supposed, the 


tenor of the replies from Georgia as to the actual 
state of preparations for planting is kindred in 


meaning to the opinions just recited. Fifty 


correspondents state that preparations for plant- 
ing are later, the average backwardness reported, 
as compared with last year, being about 10 
days. 
as last year, and 25 are to the effect that an 


Forty reports state that preparations are 


been made. 
Forty-three correspondents report that the cot- 
ton is all out of the country, and a summary of 
the total replies on this point indicates that the 
cotton in the hands of the Georgia planters on 
March 16 was only 27); per cent. of the total crop 


earlier start and progress has 


of the state, against 7y%7 per cent. on January 16, 


as indicated by our reports to that date. The 
reports as to acreage indications give but one sign 
of an increase. One hundred replies speak of a 
decreased acreage, the percentages of loss vary- 
ing from 10 to 20 and 30 per cent.  Thirty- 
one correspondents state that the acreage will 
be the same as last year. The reports as to the 
probable area to be planted in corn are nearly of 
a uniform tone, and point to a considerably 
increased acreage. Nine correspondents antici- 
pate an increase of corn area of from 25 to 30 per 
cent. 
to 20 per cent., while 9 report a nominal increase. 
Fourteen correspondents state that the corn acre- 
age will be the same as last year. Fifty-two cor- 
respondents report an increased acreage of wheat, 
the percentages of gain varying on the average 
from 10 to 25 percent. Five correspondents report 
an increase of wheat acreage amounting to 50 per 
cent. Five reports state that the wheat acreage 
will be the same, and none point to a decrease. 
As regards the use of fertilizers in Georgia, a 
notable falling off is indicated should the reported 
disposition of the planters continue. Twenty- 
two correspondents anticipate a decrease of 50 
per cent. Eighteen reports state that from 30 to 
40 per cent. less fertilizers will be used, while 25 
reports indicate that from 10 to 25 per cent. less 
fertilizers will be used. Seventeen report the 
same amount, and only 8 anticipate an increased 
use. A striking feature of the agricultural situa- 
tion in Georgia is the increased area given over 
to oats. 


Sixty-six look to an increase of from 10 


From 47 counties of Alabama go replies have 
been received, covering 88 per cent. of the cotton- 
growing regions of the state. With the excep- 
tion of some half-dozen reports, all of our corre- 
spondents in Alabama report the weather from 
January 16 to March 16 generally very rainy 
and unfavorable for crop preparations. In con- 
sequence of these conditions, only 6 correspond- 
ents state that preparations are earlier. Four say 
that the same progress as last year has been 
made, while 80 report that preparations on 
March 16 were from 10 to 30 days later, or an 
average of 20 days. Thirty correspondents 
report that the cotton is entirely sold from the 
plantations, so far as their respective localities are 
concerned. The entire go replies show that on 
March 16 the cotton on the plantations in Georgia 
amounted to 27%; per cent. of the total crop grown, 
against 6g reported on plantations January 16. 
Only 3 correspondents report a probable increase 





































































of cotton acreage. Twenty-five report the same 
acreage as in 1881, and 60 correspondents report a 
decreased acreage. Of these 60 reports, 40 anti- 
cipate a decline in acreage of from 10 to 25 p per 
cent., while 20 speak of a loss of 30 per cent. 
As to the cereal acreage, 27 correpondents report t 
the same area in corn, and 55 anticipate increased 
corn planting. Of these 55 reports, two-thi 
speak of from 10 to 20 per cent. increase, 
one-third of 20 to 30 per cent. increase. Thirt 
four correspondents report that the area in wheat 
is increased from 10 to 30 per cent. in the whea 
growing counties of the state. As to the use 
fertilizers, only 8 of our Alabama corresponden 
report a probable increase, while 42 anticipat . 
decrease. Of these 42 reports, 21 estimat 
decrease of 25 per cent. in the use of fertili 
and 21 report a decrease of §0 per cent. Thirtee 1 
correspondents think the use of fertilizers will 
be the same. Correspondents in Alabama also 
speak of a large increase in the cultivation of ha 
We have replies from 73 core 
Mississippi, covering 43 counties, or 69 percent. 
of the cotton crop region. Seventy-one of these 
report very rainy weather generally up to March — 
16. Only 144 per cent. of the last crop is reported — 
in the planters’ hands, against 8 per cent. reported: 
on January 16. Three correspondents say the 
preparations for the coming crops were earlier, 
2 report them the same, 21 say they were late 
32 report being from 8 to 15 days behind, and 
24 say they were from 20 to 30 days late. 
Twenty-six correspondents report the cotton 
acreage promises to be the same, 12 say less, 20 
aver that it will be from Io to 15 per cent. iene 
and 6 give the falling off from 20 to 30 per cent. 
Eleven correspondents say the same area of corn 
as last year will be planted, 5 report simply more, — 
23 report an increase of from 5 to 15 per cent., 10 
an increase of 20 to 25 per cent., and 1 of 50 per 
cent. more. ight correspondents report an 
increase of wheat acreage from 5 to 20 per cent., 
6 an increase of 20 to 33 per cent., 3 from 40 to 
50 per cent. more, 2 of 75 per cent. increase, I 
of 90 per cent., and 2 of 100 percent. In regard — 
to fertilizers, 19 correspondents say none has 
been used, 14 report the same amount, 10 report 
more, 2 state an increase of 10 per cent., 5a an 
increase of 25 per cent., 4 an increase of 50 
cent., and I five times as much. Correspondents 
report a large increase in the planting of oats. 
From 27 parishes in Louisiana we have 33 
replies, covering an area producing 58 per c 
of the cotton crop of the state. With two excep- 
tions the weather since January 16 is reported 
very rainy and unfavorable to crop preparation : 
Twenty-one correspondents anticipate that pla 
ing will be from fifteen to thirty days later; 1 th 


oats. 


state that preparations are earlier. In 13 parish 
no cotton is reported remaining on plantation 


gape cent. on January 16. Three corres poids 
ents report a decreased acreage, I1 a decre 
10 to 15 per cent., while 11 anticipate the s 
acreage as last year. The replies as‘ to 
acreage indicate an increase of 10 to 15 per 
cent. 

We have received replies from 147 corre- 
spondents in 90 counties of Texas. : 
94 per cent. of the cotton districts. 


remains in the farmers’ hands now, against 
per cent. as per our report for January 16. Only 
4 correspondents say there has been good 
weather, while 134 describe it as bad and rai 
Sixty-one correspondents state that the preps 
tions for planting are from 10 to 25 days late, 
say that the preparations are 30 to 60 days la 
22 say simply they are later, 13 the same, and 9 
earlier than last year. Twenty-four rep 
estimate an increase in the acreage of 10 to 
per cent., 73 say there is a decrease of 10) 0; 
per cent., 17 expect simply a decrease, and 
anticipate the same area. Regarding cereals, 
correspondents think more corn will be g¢ 
than last year, 1 estimates an increase of 100 
cent., and 48 from 10 to 50 per cent., I exp 
a decrease, 32 anticipate only the same « 

































































age as last year. In wheat acreage, 14 cor- 
spondents anticipate 4o to 60 per cent. more 
than last year, 32 believe there will be from 10 
25 per cent. increase, 60 only state their 
lief that there will be more. Oats seem to 
ive been sown very freely. 

From 61 counties of Arkansas and Missouri 
v e have 81 replies, covering 87 per cent. of the 
cotton lands of the states. All but 4 replies 
speak of the weather since January 16 as un- 
vorable for planting. Only 8 correspondents 
1 report preparations for planting on March 16 as 
os: ore forward thanat the same time last year, while 
eport that planting will be from 10 to 30 days 
er. Fourteen correspondents report that the 
ne progress has been made. Forty-five corre- 
spondents report that cotton was all sold from 
the plantations in their respective localities. The 
total of replies on this point shows but 144; per 
cent. of the last crop still on the plantations, 
inst 7; per cent. reported on January 16. 
Only 7 replies speak of increased cotton acreage, 
while 37 anticipate a decrease, varying from 10 
) 30 per cent. Thirty correspondents report 
that they anticipate that the acreage will be the 
e. As to cereal crops, 30 correspondents 
ticipate more extended corn planting, with per- 
tages of increase varying from 10 to 25 per 
nt. Sixteen correspondents state that the corn 
eage will be the same, while 1 anticipates a 
ecrease. As to wheat, 41 correspondents tell of 
increased acreage, and but 1 of a decrease. 
venty-two reports state that the increase will 
be from 50 to 100 percent. The use of fertilizers, 
so far as they are employed in Arkansas, is re- 
- ported about the same as last year. 

From 37 counties of Tennessee 54 replies have 
b een received, representing 99 per cent. of the total 
‘; crop of the state. One of these correspondents 
eports generally fair weather, while 51 report 
m nuch rain. Forty-three state that the prepara- 
‘ ons for planting are later, 8 report the same 
last year, and 1 earlier. These reports show 
only 3y4; per cent. of the last cotton crop 
as in the hands of the planters on March 16, 
gainst 6;4; per.cent., as reported on January 16. 
Three correspondents report a probable increased 
eage of from 5 to 20 per cent., 21 estimate 
he same as last year, and 27 anticipate a decrease 
10 to 25 per cent. , Regarding the cereal acre- 
ge, 21 anticipate the same for corn, and 23 





ea, while 42 report simply an_ increase. 
€ consumption of fertilizers remains about the 
am e. Oats have been freely sown. 


fany of our correspondents in the flooded 
egions of Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
misiana send brief memoranda of the effects of 
he overflow. All accounts agree that the effect 
the almost continuous rain since January 16 
as done much to delay planting. Even in 
as, Alabama, portions of Georgia and the 
ro tea, the down-pouring so soaked the ground 
to render planting for a time out of the ques- 
‘The reports fully confirm the appalling 
counts given by the daily newspapers. The 
loss of life, houses, stock, provisions, feed and 
fencing has been enormous. The prices of pro- 
sions are high, and the necessaries of life are 
m many cases not at the command of those in 
By way of illustrating the situation, as 
understood by men living in the immediate 
stton-growing regions, the following extracts 
e been selected from the voluminous memo- 
da of our correspondents. They indicate the 
lespread intention to raise a greater variety of 
ops, and in other ways they show the general 
dition of the southern farmer at the time they 
e€ written : 





NORTH CAROLINA. 

md Co.—More oats and wheat are being sown here. 
plin Co.—There will be less cotton and corn planted this 
i ‘in consequence of the scarcity of labor. Many hands have 
ith to work turpentine, 

‘ord Co,—There will be more wheat raised in this locality. 
: Co.—Our people cannot pay the present price for pro- 
and fertilizers and make cotton at the market rates. 
e is a general disposition, therefore, to make farms self- 
ining. In fact, the only farmers in this section who are 
*bt and accumulating property raise or make their own 
_ Asouthern farmer cannot make ends meet if he buys 
and provisions on time, which is the rule with nine- 
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the farmers of middJe North Carolina so much in debt. 
observed in the past fifteen years. 


Farmers are behind with their work. 


wheat and oats planted work well. 


Labor is scarce. 


are now fetching high prices. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


has been sown this year, 


state will greatly increase their acreage of cotton. 
grass crops than ever before. 


being much discouraged in the results of raising all cotton, 
GEORGIA. 


well. 
this year, a thing never before known, 
and of oats promises to be immense. 


home. 


decrease or increase will be. 


low. 
Randolph Co.—The weather is good. 
crop has been planted, 


largely grown here. 
plant more hay, oats and corn. 
per cent. 


formerly planting cotton on their own account, chiefly negroes, 
are no longer able to do so, and will be hired by others. 
will reduce the acreage. 


farmers to fail. 
izers and provisions as are required. Credit is restricted. 
Cobb Co.—Labor is scarce. More corn planted this year. 


acreage in corn. Oats have been largely sown, and look well, 


ever before. Prospects to date are fine, 


FLORIDA, 


known here. 

Duval Co.—The orange industry in east Florida obliterates 
cotton, 
ing investments are numerous, 


ALABAMA. 
here this year. 


them to farm, 

Russell Co.—There is an increase of labor here which will aid 
in extending the acreage of cotton and corn, 

Tallapoosa Co.—For the first time since the war has oats 
formed a part of our crops. 
cent. The outlook is for a prosperous season. Labor is scarce, 
but there is renewed energy and industry. 

Greene Co.—There is a large increase in acreage to wheat, 
There is much loss, owing to short crops last year, but there 
are signs of an approach to a cash basis in business here, which 
is the best thing that can happen. 

Lawrence Co.—There is a large increase in acreage to oats, 
We are tired of raising nothing but cotton, and now propose to 
grow something to live on, We have suffered from overflow 
greatly, 

Lauderdale Co.—We are out of corn, and it will take $50,000 
worth of the grain to make a crop for this year, Farmers are 
too poor to buy, and in a deplorable condition. 

Macon Co.—Our planters are determined to supply themselves 
with more meat and corn, and devote less attention to cotton, 

Bullock Co.—More grain will be raised this year, but the 
emigration of labor is causing trouble. 


MISSISSIPPI, 


De Soto Co.—Unless farmers can get assistance in the way of 
corn and provisions, there will not be over two-thirds of a crop 
made, If the waters now flooding the bottoms subside soon, 
in six or eight weeks efforts to raise cotton and corn may be 
successfully made. 

Grenada Co.—The great want here is mules to do the neces- 
sary work, Laborers are a secondary consideration, The rains 
have greatly delayed operations. 

Madison Co.—Many farmers have “failed to negotiate for 
supplies for the season,” and will have to engage in other busi- 
ness, 
been sold to oil mills to get money to buy necessaries. 

Tallahatchie Co,—The overflow of the Mississippi has caused 
destruction unparalleled for sixty years past. The people here- 
abouts are so impoverished that they will not be able to do 
much in the way of planting. 

Clay Co.—The crop prospects have not been so unfavorable 
for many years. 
increase the acreage sown to other crops is growing. 

Lowndes Co.—Phe decrease in the cotton planting is occupied 
by oats, A great deal of land is under water, 


























teen out of twenty who make cotton. Have never known before 


There 
is the finest prospect for a yield of small grains in this state 


Martin Co.—Cotton seed is very scarce here, and wages high. 


Wayne Co.—The rains have been very heavy and constant, 
have retarded work, and the land is wet, heavy and cold. The 


Mecklenburg Go.—Farmers are as far advanced now as they 
were last year at this time, but all say they will plant less cotton. 
Green Co.—The cotton raised here last year is all sold. The 
high price of corn now will cause more to be planted this year, 


Hyde Co.—Corn and rice will take the place of cotton to some 
extent this year, as they can be cultivated with less labor, and 


Barnwell Co.—The heaviest crop of oats ever planted here 


Chester Co,—If the overflow in the west should seriously 
interfere with the planting of cotton, farmers in this county and 


Edgefield Co.—More attention is being given to the grain and 


Spartanburg Co.—Farmers will hereafter diversify their crops, 


Sumter Co.—The weather this year is more favorable than it 
has been since the war, and preparations are unusually com- 
plete for planting. Corn, oats and wheat are looking very 
Wheat will be cut and threshed in this county in March 
The yield of this staple 


Dodge Co,—The farmers in this county are planting very little 
cotton, having adopted the plan of raising their supplies at 


Fohnson Co.—The decrease in the acreage of cotton to be 
planted this year is placed at 5 per cent, but the preparation for 
planting has not yet progressed far enough to show what the 
Every person and every newspa- 
per says, “‘ Plant less cotton and more corn;’’ but, if you could 
hear each individual think for himself, you would hear from 
most of them: ‘‘ Well, if every other person plants less cotton, 
then the crop will be a small one, and the corn crop large, and, 
consequently, the price of cotton will advance and corn will be 
Then, will it not pay me to plant a large crop of cotton ?” 
Two-thirds of the corn 
Necessity will force many to plant pro- 
vision crops, which will curtail the cotton crop. Oats will be 


Rockdale Co.—Yhe passage of the stock law compels many to 
Polk Co.—The crops of wheat and oats will be increased 125 
Newton Co.—The wet weather has delayed planting. Many 
This 
Paulding Co.—The severe drouth last year caused many 
They will thus be unable to buy as much fertil- 
Gwinnett Co.—Yhe outlook is for 25 per cent, less cotton 


planted this year, and the deficiency to be met by increased 


McDuffie Co.—We have more oats and wheat sowed than 


Alachua Co.—The past winter has been the dryest ever 


Business is good ; immigration is large. and those seek- 


Monroe Co.—There will be less cotton and more corn planted 
Many small farmers—“ poor negroes and 
whites "'—will not be able to get supplies this year to enable 


The increase in acreage is 300 per 


There is a scarcity of cotton seed to plant, it having” 


The disposition to lessen the cotton crop and 
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Lincoln Co,—Oats are looking well, 


planted yet. Hogs are in limited supply. 


flow and continuous rain, 


crop. Continual rains prevent plowing. 
planting corn and cotton are unusually backward. 


been lost by the floods. 
disappears by May 1. 


stock and property has taken place. 


diate change takes place, 


but in Bolivar county above, the country is all under water, 


LOUISIANA. 


Provisions and feed are scarce. 


that crops will be late. 
De Soto Parish.—No material damage has been done. 


cannot be planted before June. 


tled. Very little planting has been done. 


will not be planted until after the flood recedes. 


overflow would last till June. 


Vermillion Parish.—We in this locality are not subject to the 
The general impression is that the floods being forty 


overflow, 
days earlier than in 1874, a fair crop may yet be made. 
Bienville Parish.—This point (Arcadia) is 4oo feet above high 


water, and refugees from Tensas, Black River, and Ouachita are 
If one can imagine sheets of water 


flocking in this direction. 
covering whole parishes ; the people living on the second floors 
of houses ; boats tied to the handrails of the staircases ; negroes 
and mules herded up in the lofts of ginhouses ; cows, hogs, 
poultry, etc., all drowned ; with starvation staring one in the 
face, it will prove a faithful picture of what now exists in Con- 
cordia, Tensas, Richland, Caldwell, and parts of other parishes 
in this state. It looks now as if no river bottom lands could be 
cultivated before May. We estimate that the damage done by 
the overflow will cause a shortage in the next cotton crop of 
from 300,000 to 500,000 bales. 


TEXAS. 

Walker Co.—Provisions are very high, 
Working stock is poor and scarce. Crops in the ground are in 
bad condition, Prospects discouraging. 

Leon Co,—Labor is more plentiful than last year, but, owing to 
the poverty of the farmer, it is in little deman 

Navarro Co.—If six weeks of dry weather could be assured, 
there would be no doubt about the outtura of corn and cotton 
in this country being up to the average. 

Williamson Co.—The wheat and oat crops here are increas- 
ing in acreage faster than cotton, There will be a large acre- 
age planted with corn, The country is improving very fast. 

Houston Co.—The farmers, many of them, will not be able o 


Money is scarce, 


make a crop, for the reason that they have neither corn nor 


meal. A great many will have to go to work on the railroads ¢o 
get a living. 

Henderson Co.—There are not supplies enough within reach 
to permit the raising of a full crop. 

Kaufman, Rockwell, Hunt and Collin Cos. report no plow- 
ing done since fall. More wheat and oats were planted. Both 
look fairly well. 

Harrison Co.—The short cotton crop and failure of corn the 
past year has placed the great mass of farmers in straitened 
circumstances and dependent on advances from their mer- 
chants to make the coming crop, while the same causes have 
prevented merchants from collecting, and leaving them illy able 
to render the desired aid, and continued wet weather and the 
unfavorable outlook make those able to advance exceedingly 
cautious in selecting their customers. Added to these causes is 
the fact that an unusually large number of mules died the past 
season, and have not been replaced. We estimate that, as 
compared with last year, not more than one-fourth or one-third 
the number of mules have been purchased in this or adjoining 
counties, 

Denton Co.—Farmers are disposed to raise less eotton than 
last year, but are satisfied so to do because the country is 
rapidly settling up, thus increasing the acreage. This is a 
grazing country. Wheat and oats are very promising. 

Ellis Co.—This county pays more attention to wheat than to 
cotton, The former is looking well. Improved agricultural 
machinery is generally used, 

Falls Co,—Have lived in this state since 1856, and never since 
that date have seen the equal of the rainfall thus far this year. 

Colorado Co,—If farmers can get at the land during the next 
thirty days, average crops may be obtained. There is too much 
water now to permit plowing. 

Cass Co.—The bottoms are all under water. 
and other stock have been destroyed. 

Cooke Co.—The wheat crop looks better than it has for a 
number of years, Planting will be very backward. 

Caldwell Co.—High lands have not suffered much, 
is not true of the bottoms. 

Anderson Co.—More corn and oats and less cotton will be 
planted this year. The rain renders the outlook a poor one. 

Austin Co.—Very wet here. No plowing yet. Crops delayed 
four to six weeks, 

Bell Co,—No corn or cotton has yet been planted. 
and oats look unusually well. 

Bowie Co.—The acreage to cotton will be less than last year. 
No preparations for plantiing yet. 


ARKANSAS. 
Scott Co.—A good many emigrants have come into the county, 


Horses, mules 


The same 


Wheat 


and the people are being waked up to plant more grain and 
grass. 
adding new lands to farms, etc. 
abroad hereabouts, 


Planters are all waiting for dry weather, They are 


The spirit of enterprise seems 


































Not much corn has been 
Lee Co.—The crop prospect is greatly impaired by the over- 
Marshall Co.—So far the prospects are very gloomy for a 


Noxubee Co.—Many laborers have left the country, which will 
distress the farmers to raise an average crop, Preparations for 


Panola Co.—From 6,000 to 8,000 head of cattle alone have 
A fair crop can be raised if the water 


Tate Co.—In the bottom lands the usual destruction to live 


Tishomingo Co.—The outlook is dark. The country is deluyed. 
The indications are that the water will remain for three weeks 
yet. Can only hope to use these lands for corn, unless an imme- 


Issaquena Go.—Thus far no breaks in our levees have occurred, 
If 
the floods recede soon, there will be plenty of time for making a 
fine crop, for the deposit enriches the land equal to any fertilizer, 


Caddo Parish.—The overflow has so affected the bottoms 
that it will be impossible to get in as large a crop as last season. 
The situation is discouraging, 
and merchants therefore are little disposed to grant credit. The 
indications are that the farmers here will suffer greatly, and 


East Baton Rouge Parish.—The damage done by overflow 
has not been exaggerated. The lands under water apparently 
Rapids Parish.—All branches of business seem to be unset- 


St. Landry Parish.—The rain is setting in strong, and the 
waters are rising. The better and larger part of the cotton land 


Richland Parish—Under the most favorable circumstances, 
land here cannot be planted before May, and it looks as if the 





Sharp Co,—Considerable damage has been done by excessive 
rains. Fences have been washed away by floods. 

Pulaski Co,—It has rained for weeks, and there appears to be 
no immediate prospect of clearing off. Plowing has been begun 
in places but it has been insufficient, and will have to be done 
over, 

Phillips Co.—The bottoms are overflowed, and many places 
will not be dry enough to plant for two months to come. Desti- 
tution prevails, and farming operations, even in the uplands, are 
slow owing to inability to get aid from the merchants. 

Ouachita Co.—Great loss to stock by overflow. Many im- 
provements in farms and equipments have been made, though 
there are less engaged in farming than last year, 

Nevada Co.—It has rained almost continually since January 4. 
This has prevented farm work ever since that time. The flooded 
bottoms have destroyed much stock, and provisions are scarce, 
few having any resources. There are many to whom the pros~ 
pect during the summer is most dismal. Corn planting time 
here is in February, None has been planted owing to the water, 
The situation hereabouts is bad enough, but not so much so as 
along the Mississippi river border. 

Logan Co.—No damage by overflow has been done here. 
Labor is plenty. There is no great trouble from lack of corn or 
meat. 

Lawrence Co.—In the eastern half of the county the prospects 
are fair for an average crop. 

Lonoke Co,—Large increase in acreage of wheat, and consider- 
able of corn, 

Lee Co.—Farmers generally are destitute, having three-quar- 
ters of their feed to buy, and all of their other supplies. Planting 
will be greatly delayed. 

Lafayette Co.—People are suffering from the overflow of the 
Red river. Much stock must die of starvation, 
supplies to permit of a crop being planted. 
another rise is apparently imminent. 

Fackson Co,—Everyone busy on plantations. 

Fohnson Co.—The suffering caused by the drouth has been 
supplemented by the overflow. Food is scarce. Great destitu- 
tion is feared. 

Izard Go.—More wheat is being planted. 
has greatly delayed farming. 

Hempstead Co.—Added to short supplies of corn for feed, 
there is a scarcity of cotton seed. Everything needed by the 
farmers is received on credit, and the expansion of the credit 
system in this region is therefore very marked. 

Howard Co.—Very little preparations for planting yet, owing 
to damage from overflows. 

Drew Co.—There will be very little chance to plant any cotton 
in the lowlands of this county this season, owing to the extent 
of country under water. 

Dallas Co,—Ten per cent. of the cotton has been lost by the 
overflow, About 95 per cent. of the hogs have either died from 
starvation or been drowned ; 75 per cent. of the corncribs and 
smokehouses are empty, and have been for two months, 

Conway Co,—In view of the scarcity of corn and meat and the 
inability to buy any, the prospect for fair crops is very slight, 
however favorable the season may become. 
existing has never been equaled here, 


The cry is for 
Worse thanall, 


The wet weather 


The destitution 


Clay Co.—No damage by water, but supplies are short, 
may prove a good thing because everybody is at work. 


This 


Chicot Co.—Almost all the hogs and cows have been lost by 
the overflow, and other damage has been done. 

Crittenden Co.—It appears hardly probable that the land can 
be made ready for planting before May 1. The overflow is gen” 
eral, and the destruction of property is great. 

Bradley Co.—Doubtless you have read of the damage done 
by floods in the daily papers. The accounts cannot be exag- 
gerated. Even if the water should pass away in a day, the peo- 
ple here can make nothing this year because they have neither 
provisions nor stock, Without aid from the federal or state 
government they will starve. 

Dasha Co—In answer to your request in regard to damages 
done by the flood, I am sorry to say that a greater amount of 
disaster prevails in this county than can be imagined, the like 
of which has never been experienced by our oldest inhabitants, 
Men, women and children were driven away from their homee 
by the flood, seeking refuge on adjoining plantations, which in 
the course of a day or two were also submerged. For the lack 
of skiffs or boats of any sort, said parties were unable to save 
their corn or cotton seed. The government rations reached 
here in time to save many from actual want, and probably from 
starvation ; but a great many mules and horses will perish from 
want of food, and several were drowned. ‘To add to our mis- 
fortunes, the buffalo knats are reported to be killing stock. The 
loss will be large, and cannot be replaced. In regard to cattle, 
the loss will simply be immense ; every piece of levee is covered 
with dead cattle. The prospect for a cotton crop in this county 
and also Chicot is very gloomy. I learn from parties from the 
state of Mississippi that several counties in said state are in the 
same deplorable condition. The water is from two to five 
feet Ceep on most of the plantations. Fences are all washed 
away, and in many instances new rails could not possibly be 
made and put up in time for a cotton crop, as we must take into 
consideration that it will be between ten and fifteen cays before 
a wagon could haul over land that has been overflowed. Even 
men cannot stand on said land without sinking half knee-deep in 
the mud for several days after the water is off the land. News 
from all the upper rivers at this date is very unfavorable, and 
rain has been pouring down in torrents for the last thirty-six 
hours. From present indications,according to the judgment of old 
settlers, the river will probably not be inside of its banks before 
May 1. In 1874 and 1876 several plantations were not free from 
water before the latter part of May. In many cases the above 
facts are withheld, as several planters and country merchants 
depend upon commission merchants to assist them with their 
crops, and a true statement of these facts would in many in- 
stances bar them of such assistance. Laborers are disheartened, 
Anticipating a June rise, many will not plant any crops. I 
hear several say that, should the levees be repaired as soon as 
the water subsides, to prevent a June overflow, they intend 
working on the levees and will not plant any crops. 


TENNESSEE. 

Williamson Co.—Owing to the general failure of the crops 
here last year, farmers are undecided what to plant. Many are 
too much impoverished to plant cotton, but must sow some 
thing which will furnish subsistence and come into market 
earlier, 

Wayne Co.—The outlook is for a decrease in acreage of al 
crops, owing to the scarcity of provisions. 

Lake Co.—One-half of the county is under water. 
above water has been generally planted with corn, 

Madison Co.—The wheat and oat crops planted will have to 
be the mmain dependence here, The country has been flooded 


The land 
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for ten weeks. There is great suffering, owing to a want of 
provisions, money and credit. 

McNairy Co.—The losses from floods render the situation 
very gloomy. The people generally are out of meat and bread 
and food for stock. There is not enough to keep the farmers 
alive till a crop is grown. The destitution is terrible. 

Lewis Co.—The drouth of last year “scared our farmers” 
into putting more land into wheat, rye and barley. Other 
small grains have received extra attention. Most of them look 
Provisions and breadstuffs are very high, and cattle and 
sheep have advanced 25 per cent. in price since January 
1. Wages to farm labor have advanced a little, but are low 
compared with provisions, being 6cc. to joc. per day, without 
There seems to be a surplus of labor here, and a defi- 
The open winter alone prevented great 


well, 


board. 
ciency of provisions. 
suffering. 

Lauderdale Co.—A great deal of the finest cotton land is 
under water. It would be six or eight weeks before any could 
be planted if it should stop raining now, 

Haywood Co,—Planters are discouraged. Wheat looks well, 
No plowing has been done 
There is a great need for supplies, and but 


but is “‘the only visible hope.” 
except for oats. 
few to furnish. 

Henry Co.—The acreage to cotton would have been 10 or 15 
per cent. greater but for the scarcity of cottonseed and the 
excessive rainfall. It is intended to plant more tobacco this 
year. Commercial fertilizers are not used here. The wheat 
planted last fall looks well. 

Fayette Co.—The wheat crop is very promising. There will be 
less cotton planted this year. 

Hardeman Co,—There is only about two months’ supply of 
corn in farmers’ hands. Money is scarce. Laborers find it 
difficult to arrange for work. The wet weather is discouraging. 

Haywood Go,—Wheat is being raised here for the first time, 
and it looks well. The exodus of laborers to Arkansas and 
Tennessee leaves the prospects forthis season’s crops of cotton 
and corn dubious. 

Crockett Co.—There will be more grain and less cotton sowed 
than for many years. Money matters are tight, but the farmers 
will pull through until they make another crop. 

Dyer Co.—One-half the stock has starved or been drowned. 
Property owners have suffered a depreciation of property equal 
to fully so per cent., due to the floods. Doubtful if more than 
one-half the land will be cultivated. 

Decatur Co.—Along the river houses and barns have been 
mostly swept away by the overflow. Stock, tanbark and lumber 
have been carried away. 

Shelby Co.—The prospect here “ is quite gloomy, 
owing to the scarcity of stock and of food for both man and 
beast. The small croppers, mostly colored, have lost their 
mules in many instances from starvation, Should the water 
go off by April 15, as now appears probable, it is believed that 
good crops may be made in the bottoms with less labor and 
expense than usual. The deposit by the overflow will act 
advantageously, and only scarcity of stock will be felt. 


in the hills” 





THE COTTON SITUATION IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

With the view of throwing as much light as 
possible on the cotton situation in the United 
States, the correspondents of BRADSTREET’S 
at Boston and Providence have made extended 
and careful inquiry as to the condition of the 
industry in New England, stocks at mills, etc., 
with the results given below: 


Our correspondent at Boston writes as follows: 
It is conceded that, as a class, the treasurers of 
the cotton mills of Massachusetts are a highly 
intelligent body of business men. Knowing 
this, it is curious to note their widely diverse 
opinions on the much discussed question of cot- 
ton. An attempt, therefore, to obtain a clear 
understanding of the condition of the cotton 
industry, the present supply of raw material held 
by the mills, and the probable prospective 
demand, is met on every hand with difficulties 
which for the moment are fatal to absolute con- 
clusions. 
unwilling to give figures as to cotton on hand at 


In some instances the treasurers are 


their own mills, though willing to discuss mat- 
ters in a general way. 
ever, figures have been received, and from the 
mass of material obtained and numerous consul- 
tations some information worthy of attention is 
herewith presented. 


From many mills, how- 


First, with regard to the so-called ‘‘ invisible ”’ 
supply of cotton, or in other words the stock 
held by the mills, as compared with that held a 
year ago. It is found, as a rule, that where 
there is more on hand it is generally of a higher 
grade, which is sufficiently explained by the fact 
that these grades, being scarce and likely to 
advance in price, are bought most largely early in 
the season. While it is found that some of the 
mills using lower grades show an excess over a 
year ago, with the majority the reverse is the 
case, and in some instances a surprising decrease 
is apparent. Extending the inquiry to Lewiston, 
Me., and Manchester, N. H. (these mills being 
largely owned in Boston), it is found that in the 
former place, though some mills have an increased 
stock, the aggregate supply is less. In Man- 
chester the stock is about the same, if anything 
less—one mill reporting considerably less. In 
Lawrence there is less; in Lowell about the 


same. In Fall River, the most important point, 
where there are thirty odd mills, with eighteen 
or twenty millions of capital invested, it is 
thought that there are to-day about 45,000 bales, 
against 80,000 bales a year ago. It is impossible 
to get exact returns, but if the figures are not 
strictly accurate they are believed to be nearly 
so, and the best authorities are confident that the 
proportion is correct. There are in Massachu- 
setts over 200 cotton mills or mills using cotton. 
Taken as a whole, it may be safely asserted that 
the present supply is from 20 to 25 per cent. less 
than a year ago. Some individuals whose judg- 
ment is generally considered good believe the 
deficiency to be even greater, but the figures 
here given are as nearly correct as the facts 
obtained will warrant. 

Regarding the prospects of the mills and the 
future demand for cotton, it appears that most of 
the Boston those Lewiston, 
Manchester, Lowell, Lawrence and some other 
places—are making a profit, and, while some are 
not satisfied with the state of the dry goods trade, 
the majority take a more hopeful view of the 
matter, and see no cause for alarm. At Fall 
River the print cloth mills are making but littlek— 
some not enough to offset depreciation of plant. 
With them the feeling is naturally one of 
despondency. The fine cloth mills are making 
a 6 per cent. profit, or more. The prevailing 
opinion in Fall River is that the consumption of 
cotton is likely to be less unless there is some 
On the other 
hand, the important fact should be noted that 
from nearly all the cotton centres come reports 
of new mills being erected, or of important addi- 
tions being made tothe old mills. This increased 
capacity certainly tends toward greater produc- 
tion, and a consequent larger demand for raw 
cotton. 

There is no reason for the announcement that 
a general reduction of wages is proposed by the 
mills. The Pacific Mills, of Lawrence, gave 
notice of a reduction, but this is not regarded as 
any indication of the intentions of other manu- 
It is claimed that this mill has always 
paid high wages, and that the present action is 
justifiable. Manufacturers generally argue that 
this statement is correct. 

The Fall River people still think they pay 
more than is paid elsewhere, and say that with 
the present prices of cloth and labor they cannot 
make a profit. Yet even in Fall River there is 
at present no reduction contemplated. There 
are, therefore, no good grounds for such an 
announcement. 

Our correspondent at Providence, R. I., writes 
as follows: The amount of cotton annually con- 
sumed by the mills whose headquarters are at 
Providence and Fall River is not far from 250,000 
bales. Manufacturers have on hand a sufficient 
quantity to keep their works running nearly, if 
not quite, to the first of July. Dealers carry a 
comparatively small stock, the amount of which 
it is impossible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy. Cotton goods generally have not 
accumulated in excess of orders, with the 
exception of print cloths, which have so accumu- 
lated in the past two or three months to the 
extent of about 500,000 pieces. The business is 
conducted at present with profits to the manu- 
facturer insufficient to pay the interest on the 
investment and the depreciation in the value of 
the manufacturing property. The price 
sheetings and shirtings is about.§ per cent. 
and of print cloths about Io per cent. lower than 
it was last year at this time. The cost of print 
cloths was never less than to-day, when we con- 
sider the cost of production. When they dropped 
to 3%c. a yard some three years ago, cotton 
was quoted at 9c. a pound, and labor was fully 
Io per cent. cheaper. The mills are all running 
on full time, and are full-handed, and are making 
a full product, but’ there is nothing particularly 
encouraging in the immediate future to which 
dealers are looking forward. The law of supply 
and demand was never more fully exemplified in 
its workings than in the present condition of the 
cotton industries of this section of New England. 
Until the demand for manufactured goods shall 
exceed the production, a steady upward tendency 
in price cannot reasonably be expected. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF REVENUE 
LEGISLATION. 

The question of any considerable reduction of 
the tariff by this Congress, or at least at the 
present session, outside of Schedule A, was 
practically settled last week by the action of the 
House Republican caucus. There seldom has 
been a more conspicuous illustration of the 
function and the power of the caucus in party 
politics. The dominant majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee, in which all revenue 
legislation must originate, had but one purpose. 
That purpose was to secure a very large 
reduction of internal revenue taxation, ranging, 
according to the different theories of the effects 
of the proposed legislation, from $50,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 annually. Members of both parties 
supported this plan. The reasons for their sup- 
port were varied. Some favored it because they 
believed that the interests of the constituencies 
which they represent would be benefited by the 
proposed reduction, and that the government 
would not thereby be injured; others—and they 
were the extreme protectionists—because they 
thought they saw in such a plan a certain means 
for the maintenance of the existing tariff duties. 
The theory of the latter class was that, if 
the internal revenue should once be reduced by 
$70,000,000 annually, there would no longer be 
any question of a reduction of customs tariff, as 
the demands upon the Treasury for a revenue 
would not permit of any smaller income. Judge 
Kelley, the Republican Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, had formally announced 
his purpose. Mr. Randall, the leader of the 
northern Democrats upon the committee, had 
declared that the reduction should be $70,000,000. 
A bill embodying this plan had been agreed 
upon in the sub-committee to which the matter 
had been referred, and was duly formulated. It 
was to have been reported on a certain morning 
to the full Ways and Means Committee for its 
consideration and approval. The approval would 
have been a mere matter of form. On the morn- 
ing of the day appointed the committee met to’ 
enact a very different programme. The chairman 
stated that, for reasons which he did not name, 
his purpose had been changed, and he moved 
that the sub-committee having charge of internal 
revenue matters should report a bill providing 
only for some technical amendments to the 
internal revenue law as to the extension of the 
bonded period, and for the reduction of taxation 
upon certain articles in Schedule A, those articles 
being bank checks, bank deposits, matches, cos- 
metics and proprietary medicines. 

This was the result of a caucus, and it was the 
work of a night. The Republicans, by a very 
decided majority in caucus, gave to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means what in effect were 
peremptory instructions to reconsider action that 
they had been almost agreed upon as to the 
reduction upon whisky and tobacco, to frame the 
bill indicated, and to attempt no such consid- 
erable reduction of taxation as had been proposed, 
and to use every effort to pass the Tariff Commis- 
sion bill. That is the Republican policy; that is 
likely to be the Republican policy for this session 
at least. The indications are that it will be pos- 
sible to execute this plan. The Democrats upon 
the Ways and Means Committee announce their 
purpose to insist at least upon certain votes on 
tariff matters, and when the little tariff bill comes 
in with the articles in Schedule A they will 
undoubtedly propose a very general plan of 
reduction of internal revenue taxes. They will 
not receive votes enough to accomplish their 
purpose. The Democrats are not united. The 
Republicans, however much they may differ in 
their personal views, are now united by the 
formality of a caucus decree, and, while the Dem- 
ocrats by their opposition may cause an extended 
debate upon tariff matters, the Republicans are 
pretty certain to prevail. The Tariff Commission 
bill is near the bottom of the calendar, but as 
soon as the House goes into the committee of 
the whole it will be reached by a compromise 
agreement already made. 

This agreement was not reached until after a 
contest in the House. This is the prospect as to 
the House. There seems to be equally good 
reason to think that the Senate will pass the 


Tariff Commission bill. 
latter body and reach the Speaker’s table in the 


Commission bill upon its own calendar. 
case a new issue would be brought into the con- 
troversy—the right of the Senate to take even 
any initial steps relating to a matter touching th 


revenue. 


bill will pass, and the minor bill proposing th 
reductions indicated will also become a law. If 


any further revision of the revenue laws for t 


matters. 


and that a short one, will enter upon a revision 


be transmitted to the next Congress, if, indeed, — 


be submitted to the people in a presidential 


more effort will be made by the Ways and Means 


in general terms, will be to resist reduction upon 
whisky and tobacco, and to favor reduction upon 
































































































This bill may pass the 


House before the House is able to reach the 
In that. 


The best opinion is, however, tha 
some means at this session the Tariff Commission — 


these expectations are realized, the question of 


Congress is substantially at an end. It is true 
that a refusal of Congress to reduce intern 
revenue taxes will not prevent the Democrats 
from using efforts to secure a modification of the , 
customs laws; but the passage of the Tari 
Commission bill would in effect prove + 
effectual a bar to any attempts to reduce the tari 
as the enactment of a law to reduce the internal 
revenue by $70,000,000. The Tariff Commission. - 
bill once passed, there is every reason to think 
that the whole question as to customs legislation 
will be held in abeyance until the commissio’ 
shall have collected and caused to be printed a 
number of volumes of testimony relating to tariff 
This, of course, can hardly be accom- 
plished during the summer recess, and it is not 
to be expected that a Congress at its last session, - 
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of the tariff. If the Commission bill shall pass, — 
therefore, the work of the commission will be : 
pretty certain to continue to the end of Congress, 
and the fruits of its labors, such as they are, will 


by that time the work of the commission shall 
have been completed. It seems inevitable that — 
business men must wait for the Forty-eighth h 
Congress to know whether there is to be any 
important changes in existing customs laws, and 
that the question of the tariff is once more | 


campaign. 
There is still, however, a possibility that one 


Committee to present a bill which will take a 
somewhat larger scope than is authorized by a 
strict construction of the policy of the Republican — 
caucus. At all events, the committee will report 
a bill to repeal the taxes upon most of the articles 
in Schedule A; and, while no attempt will be 
made by Republicans to reduce the taxes upo 
whisky and manufactured tobacco, the commi 
has not fully decided as to cigarettes. The 
policy of the committee and the Republican party, 


the articles in Schedule A. Bank capital 
circulation will not be included in the reduced 
list. 


RICE CROP REPORTS. 


Late advices as to the rice crop of 1881 indicate 
that stocks on hand are greatly depleted and or 
erally of medium qualities. Dan Talmage’s 
& Co. estimate that the shortage in South 
olina alone will amount to 300,000 bushels 
proportionately less in Georgia. This is largely 
due to the terrific gale which swept that coast 
fall, and to the drouth, which dried up this stay 
as it did cotton and other crops. This situa 
will, of course, largely cut into the earlier 
mates of the total crop. North Carolina al 
appears to have escaped the ravages referred 
for there the upland culture has greatly increas 
The crop of the past year in the leading 1 
growing states is given as follows: N 
Carolina, 11,500 casks; South Carolina, 36,0 
casks ; Georgia, 29,000 casks ; Louisiana, 225, 
barrels. This represents a total crop in th 
four states of about 100,687,500 pounds of vis c 
about 8 per cent. more than that grown in the 
region in 1879, as per BRADSTREET’S report pub 
lished in February, 1881. In this conn 
attention may be called to the astonishingly 
outturn of rice in 1879 in the four states nam 
above, reported by the United States Cens' 
Bureau i in a census bulletin just at hand. Fr 0} 


Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana together 
in 1879, 106,244,704. pounds of rice. hi 

































































Eidoned above, who are thoroughly informed 
in 1 rice production and consumption, in their 
annual crop circular, make the total rice product 
in those states that year but 88,205,000 pounds, 
and BRADSTREET’S in February, 1881, reported 
the crop at $7,363,320 pounds. The govern- 
ment report for all the rice-growing states is 
as follows : 








sore oe 
yield 
per acre, 
Acres. Pounds, pounds. 
BMMINER ERG BU ielosisicy.0s «Fie es S585, 1,579 810,889 514 
MeN fiche: Ae ck cinseisosincics 2,551 4-677 508 
34,973 25,389.66 725 
42,000 23,1 Bin 552 
3,501 1,718,951 491 
rolii : rays 5,609, 191 17 
th Carolina - 78, 52,077,515 
MMP icticrcivenstnesces 335 2,152 I 
MUPEMMMRNE TC ohisss a feo cekovccvevecs 174,173 110,131,373 632 


fie The crop in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
Texas, by this report, amounts to 3,886,659 
‘pounds—but a small proportion of the whole. So 
7 _ wide a variation between the census report on 
- the crop in the four principal rice-growing states 
and other reports by those who have spared no 
ms to learn the size of the outturn tends to 
throw discredit upon the work of somebody. It 
would be well if the census authorities were to 
-yerify their total by comparing it with the crop 
marketed and the best available estimates of the 
“quantity consumed prior to the crop’s receipt at 
the southern ports, inasmuch as existing com- 
mercial statistics do not verify the government 
totals. 

The rice crop of 1882 is still in the seed-bin. 
round is preparing, but the acreage cannot yet 
be ascertained. The outlook is for some exten- 
_ sion of rice culture on the Atlantic coast, but in 
Louisiana it must be considerably curtailed, 
Ee owing to the depredations of the floods there. In 
some localities there it is more than likely that 
no attempt will be made to grow any rice this 
year. 





i oe NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


The much-discussed matter of the recon- 
struction of the navy has assumed a practical 
form. The Naval Committee of the House, after 
careful consideration of the reports of the Naval 
‘Advisory Board, and a hearing of the more 
‘prominent representatives of the shipbuilding 
‘interests, have matured a bill and authorized its 
. presentation to the House. No one who has 
_ given any thought to the general question doubts 
that a suitable naval force is an integral and 
ng __ indispensable part of the equipment of a maritime 
trading nation, nor that the American navy, as at 
present constituted and maintained, is altogether 
obsolete in type, and expensive inversely to its 
efficiency. The reluctance that has been felt at 
‘entering upon the large expenditures necessary 
for the creation of even the most modest estab- 
lishment is the natural outgrowth of the history 
of the Naval Department for the last twenty 
years, and of the apprehension that the swelling 
tide in the Treasury, combined with the urgency 
of would-be beneficiaries, might again set the 
( department afloat, without rudder or compass, on 
a wide waste of futile or corrupt extravagance. 

_ The provisions of the bill, however, while 
a clearly recognizing these dangers, are intended 
o guard against them, and to make a sensible 
and business-like beginning. The committee 
recommend the construction of six steel 
cruisers—two to be between 5,000 and 6,000 
tons displacement, with speed at sea under 
ordinary conditions of not less than fifteen knots, 
the remaining four about 4,500 tons, and speed of 
fourteen knots. A ram of 2,000 tons, and eight 
torpedo boats—four for cruising, with a speed of 
twenty-one knots, and four for harbor defense, 
‘of seventeen knots—are recommended. The 
material of all these vessels is to be the so-called 
“mild steel’? or ‘*homogeneous iron,” of 
domestic manufacture according to the “open 
uth’? process, with a tensile strength of 
between 55,000 and 60,000 pounds. One-half 
the number of vessels are to be built by con- 
tract, the others at the navy yards, if practicable, 
hich, by the way, is probably not the case. 
The amount of appropriation is 10,000,000. 
An in 
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mportant and novel feature of the bill, which 
commend itself to the public judgment, is 
the creation of a Naval Board of Advice and 
urvey, composed of five naval officers of high 
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professional attainments, and two civilians who 
shall be eminent in practical science as applied 
to naval architecture. - 

In the language of the report of the com- 
mittee, the function of this board will be to sur- 
round the ‘‘civilian Secretary of the Navy with 
such safeguards as shall protect him from errors 
and mistakes, which he, from want of technical 
and professional knowledge, might fall into, and 
from the mistakes and designs of others.” This 
board is to have the practical supervision of the 
details and construction of the proposed vessels. 
Much will evidently depend upon its composi- 
tion, the theory of which is excellent. The 
weakest point in the project of the committee 
relates to the weight and power of ordnance. 
The cruisers are to be armed with rifles ‘‘ not less 
than six and eight inches” in calibre. Unless 
these dimensions can be largely exceeded, the 
ships will be of little service for actual warfare. 
Modern cannon of proved capacity have calibres 
of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, up to seventeen and 
three-quarters inches, and even the Chinese gun- 
boats are armed with thirty-eight-ton rifles of 
twelve and one-half inches calibre. Since our 
cruisers are to be unarmored, compensation 
must be made in speed and ease of handling, and 
in weight and range of metal. Unless they can 
carry at least twelve-inch rifles, they will be only 
fit for privateering against merchantmen. 
plant requisite for the production at home of such 
cannon does not exist, and the time necessary for 
its creation is much greater than for the building 
of a ship. 


A BRITISH TRADING COMPANY IN 
NORTH BORNEO. 

Frequent references have been made in the 
English newspapers during the last few months to 
the British North Borneo Company. The first 
intimation that the Queen had granted a royal 
charter to this association came to England from 
Madrid, in the shape of a journalistic protest 
against what was regarded as a British annex- 
ation in the Malay archipelago. It was _ inti- 
mated that Spain, having succeeded in making 
the Sultan of Sooloo its vassal, had the first 
claim to territorial rights in North Borneo, 
over which the monarch in question exer- 
cised control. Simultaneously with this Span- 
ish claim, some of the Dutch newspapers 
discovered that the government of the Nether- 
lands were entitled to be considered in regard to 
the destiny of Sabah. Diplomatic correspond- 
ence between London, Madrid and The Hague 
had been going on for some time prior to these 
journalistic declarations. On being pressed fora 
statement of her claim, Holland withdrew all 
pretensions to authority in North Borneo, and 
Spain, it is said, will eventually ‘‘step down” 
also: This relieves the question of what may be 
called international importance, and places it ona 
mere commercial basis. Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment, however, is threatened with a serious 
debate in regard to the rights supposed to have 
been obtained by the company under the charter. 
Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Gorst, the first a radical, 
the second a tory, both object to what they con- 
sider governmental authority for the maintenance 
of slavery in Borneo. The reply to ,this will be 
that the domestic institution is as old as the hills 
in the Malay archipelago, and that the company 
are not empowered to keep it up, but they are 
not expected to go to war with the natives to 
put it down. No white man is to keep slaves in 
the company’s territory, and the authorities are 
to do everything in their power to discourage and 
to abolish slavery throughout the territory. Less 
could not be required of them—more cannot be 
expected. The company is an organization for 
the purpose of developing the vegetable and 
mineral resources of North Borneo or Sabah. 
The directors and shareholders have purchased 
from. the sultans and chiefs of that country all 
territorial rights, for which they have paid con- 
siderable sums and guaranteed future annuities. 
The British government indorses the contract 
with the sign manual of the Queen, thus giving 
to the company such recognition as will enforce 
the sanctity of contracts and make the new rulers 
amenable to British courts of law. The charter 
is a guarantee alike to natives, to planters, to 


: 
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traders and to all concerned, and, while it is a 
new departure in modern days, it is simply fol- 
lowing up precedents of the past. The North 
Borneo scheme may be called the modern suc- 
cessor of the old East India Company. It is 
full of interest for students of economics, and we 
find in its early history a compliment to Ameri- 
can shrewdness, for it seems that the first per- 
sons to discover the importance of North Borneo 
were Americans. In August, 1865, the then 
United States Consul at Brunci obtained from 
the Sultan of Brunci three concessions of terri- 
tory in North Borneo. The consul and Mr. 
Torrey, an American merchant at Hong Kong, 
and others, formed themselves into a trading 
company to work this territory. Their efforts 
appear to have been unsuccessful for want of 
funds, and the present North Borneo Company, 
so much talked and written about at the present 
moment, made their first advance in the new 
country by buying out the American leases. The 
idea of the company is to manage North Borneo 
somewhat on the principles of Rajah Brooke, 
who governs Sarawak, and there will possibly 
at some future day come about what Spain 
evidently fears—the annexation of the entire 
country by Great Britain. This would have a 
beneficent influence upon the trade of the 
eastern seas, and open up a question that has 
engaged the attention of American statesmen— 
namely, the employment of Chinese labor. The 
day must come when the floodgates of Chinese 
immigration will be opened, and America may be 
glad to know that there are fresh, uncultivated 
lands in the eastern seas to occupy any amount 
of Celestial labor. The one great difficulty, at 
present, is the utter absence in many of the great 
tropical islands of any guarantee for life or prop- 
erty. No greater blessing could fall upon these 
‘fragments of a great world”’ than their annex- 
ation by trading companies or other forins of 
white government. At least, this is the view of 
Englishmen who have traveled there, and also of 
Americans who are familiar with the country and 
the natives. While it is pretty well established 
that the soil and climate of Borneo are just as 
favorable to the cultivation of coffee, sago, rice 
and tobacco as most other tropical countries, the 
mineral wealth of Borneo is said to be enormous. 
On investigation, however, it turns out that no 
practical demonstration of this has been made. 
Travelers, borrowing from each other’s books, 
have passed on the tradition that the country is 
rich in gold, copper, coal, diamonds and other 
treasures. Such cursory exploration as has been 
made within the last few years discounts consid- 
erably this suggestion of a new Golconda. At 
the same time, there is every prospect of impor- 
tant discoveries being made. An expedition 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Hatton, of the 
Royal School of Mines, London, and the Chem- 
ical College of South Kensington, is now explor- 
ing some of the supposed mineral districts. The 
first discovery of any importance which has re- 
warded their labors is a mineral oil, with a good 
prospect of a coal field, and in another dis- 
trict indications of antimony and copper: Mr. 
Hatton has been at present too short a time in 
the country to be over-sanguine, but it is under- 
stood that his reports to the Governor are emi- 
nently encouraging. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Special advices to BRADSTREET’S from San 
Francisco state that the cereal crop of California, 
excepting a few interior counties on the west side 
of San Joaquin river, promises well—in fact, 
never better at this season. The chances for a 
partial crop in the dry belt are fair, having been 
increased by a recent rainfall. The irrigated 
belt of San Joaquin valley is regarded as certain 
to produce a good crop. The cereal acreage 
sown and to be sown is far in excess of last 
season; and the northern, middle and coast belt 
counties are believed to be almost certain of a 
heavy yield. Generous March and April showers 
are what is needed to gratify the anticipations as 
to the coming harvest. The islands in the San 
Joaquin river are being seeded to barley and 
wheat, and, should there be no overflow, will 
yield enormously. But it is too early to predi- 
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cate anything upou California; a long dry ora 
wet season would upset all calculations. The 
season.in Oregon and Washington Territory has 
been unusually favorable, and the quantity of 
land broken up is far in excess of that of last 
year. Recent advices from Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory confirm this report, it being 
claimed that the acreage of 1882 in that region 
will nearly double that of 1881. 


Hon. W. D. Washburn, of Minnesota, has 
presented a bill in Congress ‘‘ for the gathering 
of all the Indian tribes of Minnesota and Dakota 
on one reservation, and the disposal of the val- 
uable lands in their possession.”’ The 
Chamber of Commerce at Grand Forks, Dakota, 
has published a ‘letter of remonstrance.’’ This 
has been placed in the hands of President Arthur, 
each member of Congress, and others who may 
be interested in knowing what those having most 
at stake regard as the truth of the matter. From 
an examination of a printed copy of the bill, 
together with the ‘‘ letter of remonstrance,” it is 
easy to believe that the position taken by the 
Grand Forks Chamber of Commerce lies within 
the facts of the case. It appears that the lands 
held by the Indians (some two hundred in num- 
ber) in northern Dakota are for the most part 
very valuable, owing to the pine timber abound- 
ing there, estimated at some four billion feet. 
The bill, it seems, provides for the 


now 


gathering of 
several Minnesota tribes on various reservations, 
together with the Chippewas of Dakota, on 
White Earth reservation, in the former state. 
This being done, United States surveyors are to 
parcel out the north Dakota lands, and govy- 
ernment officials are to appraise their value. It 
is provided that the agricultural lands shall be 
sold, a quarter section only to one person, and at 
prices not less than $1.25 per acre, or about $400 
per quarter section. But, with reference to the 
the bill specially stipulates that 
“no limit shall be fixed as to the amount of this 
character of land to be purchased by any one 
” and the chamber referred to assures 
the public that much of this wooded land is 
worth $10,000 per quarter section. The letter 
plainly avows its belief that this bill ‘puts it in 
the power of rings to purchase from the govern- 


timber lands, 


individual ; 


ment vast areas of pine timber lands at one-tenth 
of their market value.” This is clothed with 
plausibility by further consideration of the bill, 
where it is found that as to the disposition of the 
timber lands it is provided that they shall (prac- 
tically) be lumped to the highest bidder at public 
auction, after due notice of same through the 
The remonstrance, discussing this 
point, describes at length the methods of capital- 
ists and combinations of moneyed men, who, by 
means of auction sales like that referred to in the 
bill, freeze out would-be purchasers who wish to 
buy and settle. The Dakota people think, as 
the letter of remonstrance states, that but a small 
proportion of these pine lands should, under the 
circumstances proposed, be offered for sale each 
year—-say one-tenth—and that in this event they 
should be appraised by commissioners, and but 
To 
the settlers of the Red river valley, that part of 
the bill which, as they claim, practically revokes 
the Homestead, Preémption and Tree Culture 
acts, is a veritable Trojan horse, with its belly full 


one-quarter section sold to any one person. 


of nameless evils. 





The abundant prosperity of the state of Georgia 
since the war justifies the compilation and pub- 
lication of a history of that state at this time. 
The work is being written by Colonel I. W. 
Avery, and covers the time between 1850 and 
1881. In the first 
are discussed the events transpiring in the decade 
The second treats of the war 
and Georgia’s part in it, and the third deals with 
the epoch of reconstruction. The book should 
prove a valuable contribution to history, inas- 


Is is divided into three eras. 


prior to the war. 


much as we are informed that the author has 
enjoyed the distinction of a personal acquaintance 
with the leaders of the Confederacy, and those 
more especially identified with Georgia’s com- 
mercial and political growth during the past 
thirty years. Dealing with the question of 
slavery, Colonel Avery presents the causes and 
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inception of the war, and the state of conservative 
southern opinion on the vital questions at issue, 
which terminated in secession. In this respect, 
at least, the book may be considered as a val- 
uable supplement to Jefferson Davis’ ‘‘ Rise and 
Fall of the Confederacy.” The prospectus of 
the book claints that Georgia was the main factor 
of the great revslution—the decisive southern 
state in the war—and that she has maintained her 
Bound in the pub- 
lisher’s best style, an 8vo of 600 pages, and with 


identity since that time. 


over sixty portraits of leading southern statesmen, 
financiers, scholars, poets, journalists, the vol- 
ume cannot fail to be of exceeding interest to all 
Georgians, to most southerners, and many others. 





The Railroad Committee of the Connecticut 
legislature has been making an investigation of 
the accounts of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, which promises more satis- 
factory results to the critics of that thriving 
corporation than any of the numerous attacks 
on it they have made in past years. The charge 
is that the accounts have been so rendered as to 
make the profits of the last fiscal year appear less 
than they really were, in order to allay the widely 
extended popular feeling that the company is a 
grasping monopoly. The attack is led by H. L. 
Goodwin, of East Hartford, a small stock older, 
who has for years championed the public as 
against the road, and who. has already, no doubt, 
The chief occasion of 
dispute just now is a discrepancy of $300,000 
between the accounts of last year’s business ren- 
dered to the Railroad Commissioners and the 
stockholders. Mr. Goodwin charges that in 
various respects the returns of the company haye 
been incorrect for the past five years, he 
claims to have proved, by a comparison of the 
reports, that the stock of the road, amounting 
to $15,500,020, has been paying 10 per cent. 
dividends these many years, through good times 
and bad; that it has no funded debt, and only 
$677,998 unfunded, and that it has a surplus of 
over $2,000,000. 


accomplished some good. 


and 
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NOTES FROM LONDON. 

London, March 9.—There is a general impres- 
sion among Englishmen that every American 
railroad would pay well ifit were only well man- 
aged; and not very long ago the London Stock 
Exchange was ready to cap every wild story of 
the growing prosperity in store for these invest- 
ments. The occurrences of the past six months 
have greatly shaken this faith, and dealers here 
find that American railroad securities are lying 
heavy on their hands. They cannot understand 
the stories which reach them concerning the 
abuses of the trusts imposed on the presidents 
and directors of American railroads. Over here 
the chairman of a company is often found to be 
somewhat of an autocrat, and I have heard a 
chairman tell his shareholders that as long as he 
presided over their meetings he should expect 
them to accept his verdict upon all points. This 
related to the election of a director, but had that 
same chairman thought fit to abuse the trust 
reposed in him, and, with the view of worsting 
another company, reduced tariffs to less than halt 
their ordinary rates, and thereby dissipated his 
company’s profits—or, worse still, had he been 
generally suspected of gambling in his own com- 
pany’s shares—he would have lost caste at once, 
and soon have found himself in a hopeless 
minority. The operations of Mr. Jay Gould and 
others, as recently related in BRADSTREET’S, 
have created a very considerable impression 
throughout the United Kingdom. In writing to 
you I had perhaps better leave unsaid what 
Gould’s name is the synonym for in this country. 
Investors here have never forgotten his con- 
nection with the Erie, and now that they find his 
name cropping up atso many different points, 
and he, as it appears, carrying all before him; 
watering, as they believe, the stocks of the 
Wabash Company just as he likes; diverting 
another recent acquisition from its course, and 
generally carrying matters with a high hand—it 
is very natural that British investors should 
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desire to realize. You may perhaps know 


better about all this in America, but, with our 


confused notions of American geography, it is 
here generally believed that all the evils which 


beset railroads in the United States are the result 


of culpable mismanagement, from which English 


shareholders consider they are wholly powerless 
People here can understand 
that deficient crops or bad trade may for a time 
affect the earnings of the best-managed under- 
takings, and such a temporary loss of profit 


to free themselves. 


would not have made them sellers of your stocks ; 


but, when once they become impressed with the 
belief that things are not right in regard to the 
management of these companies, they get fright- 
ened, not knowing what security will be the 


next to suffer. 


How much it would be to the advantage of all 
concerned if some reasonable assurance could be 
given that the management of these undertakings 
Here it would 
be wholly impossible for any man to obtain the 


was under some sort of control. 


control of a company. No transfer of rights, 


even if voted by shareholders, can be made with- 
out the sanction of Parliament, and any other 
company showing that it was injuriously affected 
in any way by such a transfer would be pro- 
tected by running powers, joint facilities as to 
Recently it has been the case that 
more than half the applications to Parliament 
have been either rejected or so far modified as to 
what 
English people would, above all things, like to 
see, would be some evidence of healthy restraint 


stations, etc. 


limit their competitive character; and 


placed upon the management of these properties. 


I really believe that it would be an easy task to 


restore confidence here. A sound American 
investment would at all times command support, 


but just now people are thinking that such is not 
to be found among the railroad securities of the 
In England any member of a 
company is entitled to vote if he has paid all that 


United States. 


is due from him to the concern. 


trustees across the Atlantic. 


whom he pleases ? 
helpless in regard to the management of his own 
property. 

So India is at last to be a model free trader, 
with no import or export duties except upon 
undoubted luxuries, including wines, tobacco 
and opium. In this that country would be in 
idvance of Great Britain, for England still tol- 
erates her 6d. a pound on tea, 14d. a pound on 
coffee, and 1d. a pound on cocoa, which are no 
longer to be classed in the category of luxuries. 
But, then, India has its internal duty on salt, 
which, though now reduced to the moderate 
level of two rupees per maund, is an impost 
which cannot be regarded as otherwise than 
objectionable. Inelastic as it is customary to 
consider the revenue of India, and seriously 
crippled as it has been by the fall in silver, that 
country’s prosperity is undoubtedly great, and, 
after abolishing all these imposts, it is calculated 
that the country’s revenue will in the coming 
twelve months reach over £90,000,000, and 
leave a moderate surplus. India, therefore, is 
now thrown open to the merchants of all the 
world, and the result of this unfettered inter- 
change can scarcely fail to be an addition to the 
export trade of this country, as well as to the 
purchasing capabilities of the Indian population. 








POINTS OF INTEREST FROM AUS: 
TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

San Francisco, March 2.—The Australian 
steamer brings a budget of interesting news. 
Business in all the colonies is good, that of New 
Zealand being especially so. That country has 
passed through two years of severe retrench- 
ment, but this enforced economy restored confi- 
dence and increased accumulations. Although 
wages were generally reduced, and an outcry 
was made by the working classes, the savings 
bank returns for the December quarter show an 
increase for the whole colony at the rate of 
4250,000 a year. The revenue for the nine 


But in America 
English shareholders find themselves powerless 
except by the tedious process of appointing 
Is there any valid 
reason why an Englishman should not be entitled 
to register his shares, and thereafter be enabled 
to vote, either in person or by form of proxy, for 
No one likes to feel himself 


months ending December 31 exceeds the esti- 


mate considerably, and the New Zealand press 
anticipates a respectable surplus at the close of 
The Colonial Bank 
of New Zealand has declared a dividend of 7 per 
cent. per annum, which is considered good for a 


the fiscal year, March 31. 


comparatively new institution. 


An important change of policy in dealing with 
the public lands of New Zealand was to have 
been instituted in the Otago provincial district 


at the close of February; 2,600,000 acres held 


under lease at low rental fall into the govern- 
It was ordered by the legislature 
to sell 356,000 acres agricultural land on deferred 
payments, in small blocks; the remainder of the 


ment this year. 


land to be divided into small pastoral leaseholds, 


none having a capacity of maintaining over 5,000 
sheep, unimproved. This vast estate will be dis- 
posed of at public auction, and the competition is 
A block of average 
agricultural and pastoral land in Otago sold 
recently in England to a sheep-breeding syndicate 
at £50 an acre. That sale will give a measureable 
idea of the economic importance of this land 


expected to be very keen. 


transaction of the New Zealand government. 


The New Zealand harvest in the north island 


is good; in South Canterbury and North Otago, 
owing to drouth, the yield is below the average. 


‘This is the great wheat belt of the country. The 
fact that the Maori king has visited Auckland and 
It will 
throw open many millions of acres of the most 
productive land in the colony. Great activity is 
A fruit 
preserving company has been successfully inau- 
The local supply of fruit 
is not sufficient, but consignments from Tasmania 
have been received. This will stimulate produc- 
tion, and in time interfere with American ship- 
In California the labor in canneries is 
in New Zealand only 


declared in favor of peace is important. 


shown in establishing manufactures. 


gurated in Duhedin. 


ments. 
done by Chinamen; 
white boys and _ girls are employed. 
The Dunedin establishment is a 
one. 
is erecting extensive works near Dunedin. 
freezing room will be capable of filling a space 
of 800 tons, ship’s measurement, fortnightly. This 
is equal to a capacity of 6,000 sheep weekly. 


The share list in a similar company is rapidly 
filling in Christchurch, the capital of Canterbury 
provincial district. The ship Dunedin was taking 


5,000 frozen carcasses of sheep from Dunedin, as 
a sample shipment. The average weight is 85 to 
go pounds per carcass. 
pounds, and 40 turn the scale at 200 pounds. 
Thus New Zealand has entered into competition 


with the United States for the meat supply of 


Iingland. A sugar refinery is to be started in 
Auckland which will get the raws from Fiji, 
where sugar is largely produced. The refinery 
is estimated to cost $200,000. The site has been 
purchased. 

The American tariff question engages the 
attention of the AuStralian press, and the unani- 
mous opinion is that, were Australian wool 
placed on the free list, the commercial inter- 
change between the United States and Australasia 
would greatly increase. Of this there can be no 
doubt. Trade generally is in a healthy state in 
the leading Australian cities. There has been a 
great deal of wild-cat speculation in Tasmanian 
tin mines, companies representing fabulous cap- 
ital in the aggregate, on paper, having been 
incorporated in Melbourne. Of course, many 
pigeons will be plucked. Nevertheless, the tin 
mines of Tasmania area fact. The export value 
of gold and tin from that colony last year was 
£600,000. The foreign trade and revenue of 
Tasmania are steadily increasing. 

The revenu: of New South Wales last year 
was £6,714,227, of which £2,821,003 was from 
land sales, including a small amount from 
pastoral licenses. This is questionable operating, 
and a similar policy several years ago, after 
the Parkes ministry took office, led to a very 
questionable arrangement between the govern- 
ment and a banking syndicate in Sydney. In 
short, the New South Wales government became 
a money lender without security. The banks, 
owing to the high price of wool, encouraged land 
speculation to an unlimited extent, and vast areas 
of country were bought from the government. 


large 
The New Zealand Refrigerating Company 
The 


Several weigh over 140 



































































The government accepted the banks’ checks it 
payment, and left the money represented by these 
written evidences of indebtedness at deposit with 
the banks. In this way a surplus of sev ‘ il 
millions sterling was accumulated, and New 
Zealand even borrowed from New South Wales 
The inevitable time came around when wool fe 
in price, and the heavily mortgaged land-ow 
could neither pay principle nor interest. — 
banks could not foreclose, for that meant c 
their own doors. Just then the goverm 
wanted money for public improvements an 
other purposes, and it could not get any of i 
funds (something like four millions sterlin 
from the banks, still less could it assume the 
responsibility of precipitating a general financial 
crisis, involving in ruin all the monetary institu-_ 
tions of the country. Anarrangement, howeve ‘ 
was made by which the banks negotiated a lo 
of some £2,000,000 in London, the commissi 
on which lessened their indebtedness to the gov. _ 
ernment. Nevertheless, the fact remained that " 
New South Wales was forced to borrow when it it 
had several millions sterling to its credit. This , 
was caused by encouraging land "ee 
and a similar policy appears to have been in- 
augurated prior to Sir Henry Parkes’ eae 
visit to London. A surplus created in this 
will not impose upon English financiers. 18 
London 7imes, in a recent article on the New 
South Wales budget, commenting on the large 
proportion of income derived from land sales, 
regards the policy as extremely dangerous to ae 
stability of the country, and characterizes it 
‘‘scrambling for a surplus.” th 
The Victorian Tariff Commission has evidence ’ 
from large manufacturers that they would pref 
to be without protection; a few, however, oe 
more protection. A movement is on foot to 
annex the Riverina district of New South Wales. 
The Victorian revenue for 1881 showed a surplus" 
under all heads, and was in a far more flourish- 
ing condition than for several previous years. 
Victoria proposes to put a 4 per cent. loan of 
£8,000,000 on the London market this spring, to 
refund its maturing 6 per cents. This financial 
proposal is well spoken of in London, according 
to Melbourne advices. bese 
South Australia and Queensland exhibited sat. 
isfactory revenue statements at the close of the 
half year in December last, an increase b 
noted in each case. 
The unsold lands of Victoria are worth £5, 
000,000; of New South Wales, £115,000,000 ; — 
and, estimating the lands of the other colonies at 
five shillings per acre, Queensland has £i00 
000,000; South Australia, £150, 000,000 5 and 
western Australia, £200,000,000. This is a vas st 
public estate for ‘‘ colonial statesmen” to pl os 
**ducks and drakes ’’ with. 
The Commercial Bank of Sydney has declare ¢ 
a dividend of 25 per cent. per annum, and t 
Australian Joint Stock Bank 10 per cent. fo 
past half-year, carrying £5,000 to the reser 
fund. ha 
The last shipment of frozen mutton from Mel 
bourne sold in London at 54d. per pound. * 
New Zealand Grain Agency Company has b 
incorporated in London, capital £1,000, 000, to 
take over the grain business of two Christchurch 
firms. Robert Campbell & Sons, of Dunedin 
will conduct their business as an English incorp 
ration, capital £600,000; and other establis 
New Zealand houses are following their example é 
The Messrs. Campbell have large estates stocke 
with sheep and cattle in Otago, and will en 
in the frozen meat export trade, as will also the. 
New Zealand & Australian Land Company, 
which is now sending 5,000 carcasses of sheep, 
as above noted. Taken as a whole, the comn 
cial and industrial prospects of the Austra 
and New Zealand group of colonies is most 
cellent. 
The Australian harvest is uncertain, reliabl 
statistics of yield not being available. Th 
makes grain freights slack. General Field 
returns to London by this mail, having failed 
agree with the Queensland government about a 
concession of land to build a transcontinental 
railroad from Brisbane to the gulf of Carpentari 
in the north. He will submit the offer of 
government to the London syndicate. 
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_ RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
‘ " (Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 
Two corporations in Massachusetts subscribed 
to a fund for making up ‘‘any deficiency (should 
th ere be one) which might arise after defraying 
the expenses of the World’s Peace Jubilee and 
International Musical Festival, to be held in 
Boston in June and July, 1872.”” In the actions 
brought by the executive committee of the sub- 
scribers to recover the proportion of their com- 
panies, Davis vs. Old ‘Colony Railroad Company 
d Davis vs. Smith American Organ Company, 
e Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in 
ecember, through Judge Gray, decided that the 
orporations had no power to make such con- 
tra ts, and that the actions could not be main- 
ned against the companies. 


= 





. i, subscriber to the capital stock of a corpora- 
t ion, which is legally organized, who participates 
in the proceedings of the corporation after its 
i ganization, is bound by his contract, and is 
iable for his subscription, in the opinion of the 
-entucky Court of Appeals, in Chick vs. Randall 


ain Separator Company, decided in January. 


A chattel mortgage provided that the mort- 
gee might take possession of the property at 
any time that he felt himself insecure. He 
thought that he had been overreached in the val- 
uation of the property, and took possession. In 
: action by the mortgageor to recover the 
possession, Botsford vs. Murphy, the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, in January, through Judge 
Campbell, decided that there was sufficient cause 
for the mortgagee to regard his debt as insecure, 
_and that he was justified in taking the goods into 


; fter foaled by certain mares, which were kept in 
A’s stable, under B’s care. In an action by A’s 
-ereditors to take from B such colts, Hull ys. 
full, the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 


ded that, as the colts were not in existence 
the time of the sale, it was valid as against the 
editors of the owner of the mares. No question 
n be raised in this case upon the retention of 
the colts, for they were not foaled at the time of 
he sale. 





In March, 1881, a man calling himself E. R. 
McLean put in the New York post office a letter 
inclosing $4,400 in bonds, addressed to W. C. 
Grey, London. The letter was registered. Grey 
could not be found, and on the return of the 
letter, neither could McLean be found. The 
nds belonged to A; they had been stolen in a 
bank robbery. An action was brought against 
the postmaster at New York to recover these 
bonds, Wylie vs. Pearson, in the United States 
Cireuit Court, at New York. On February 28 
Judge Shipman gave judgment for the plaintiff, 
nd in the opinion said: The facts in this case 
re very exceptional, and do not raise the ques- 
tion of a right to replevy property which is in the 
: custody of a postmaster for transmission by mail. 
It is not intended to decide that replevin will lie 
against a postmaster in favor of a person, neither 
the sender of the letter nor the one to whom it is 
(dressed, to gain possession of letters or pack- 
ges while they are in the post office for trans- 
ission by mail, or while they are being held in 
_a post office in the usual and ordinary course of 
business for delivery to the party addressed. 
ese bonds were not at the time of the replevy 
rdinary mail matter for transmission by mail, 
but were held by the defendant under the instruc- 
tions of the department to await the result of the 
legal action of the rightful owner. 





; An employé was caught between the shafting, 
n by steam power, and a partition built by her 
mployer on a floor in a building hired by him. 
There were other parties using the building, 
hich had steam power. The injury was 
icurred by the employé being caught in passing 
tween the belting, which was constantly run- 
g, and the partition. In an action against tie 
ployer for negligence, Ryan vs. Wilson, the 
ew Vork Court of Appeals, on January 17, 
ided that the employé, in going into the room 


ye “te 
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to work in its condition as to the steam power, 
assumed the risk of danger from the shafting, and 
therefore she cannot recover damages from her 
employer. 


A passenger on a railroad train was injured by 
the explosion of the boiler of a locomotive which 
was used to push the train out of the car yard, 
and he sued for damages for his injuries, Robin- 
son Ys. York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Company, in the United States Circuit 
Court for the Northern District of New York. 
On the trial the employés of the company tes- 
tified that due care was exercised in the manage- 
ment of the boiler at the time of the explosion; 
that the boiler had been recently overhauled, 
repaired and tested, and found safe, and that the 
explosion resulted from a hidden flaw in the iron 
of the boiler. The plaintiff recovered a judg- 
ment, and the company made a motion for a new 
trial. Judge Wallace, in January, in refusing a 
new trial, said the company’ was bound to use all 
human care and foresight for the safety of its 
passengers, and must adopt every precaution to 
test the safety of its machinery. If there is any 
recognized necessary test which is omitted, the 
company is negligent. When the evidence given 
of due care comes, as in this case, from persons 
who would be guilty of a criminal fault unless 
they vindicated themselves from the presumption 
arising from the explosion, a question of cred- 
ibility is presented to the jury. The court is not 
bound to instruct the jury that full credence is to 
be given to testimony of this character, and the 
verdict must stand. 


New 





Any fundamental change in the charter of a 
corporation will relieve a subscriber who has not 
assented to the change from any unpaid liability 
on his stock, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, in First National Bank vs. 
City of Charlotte, decided in October. 


A railroad passenger bought an excursion 
ticket, and on his return took a train which the 
ticket agent told him, on the sale of the ticket, 
would carry him to a certain station. The con- 
ductor of the train told him that he could not 
stop at that station and demanded from him the 
fare to a further station, and ejected him from the 
car on his refusal to pay. The passenger sued 
and recovered damages for the ejection, but the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, in January, reversed 
the judgment in the case—Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern Railroad Company vs. Pierce. 
Judge Campbell, in the opinion, said: The con- 
ductor could not be required to stop his train if 
that would compel him to deviate from the rules 
of his train. This action is not brought for the 
legal injury. The plaintiff’s just cause of action 
was for the negligence of the agent in misleading 
him, not for the act of the conductor in putting 
him off the train. 





A mill owner can recover, as damages for the 
improper use of the stream by owners above him, 
the profits of operating of his mill which he has 
lost by the reduction of the water power, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
in Horton ys. Hall, decided in January. 


A promissory note, payable on demand, and 
drawn to the order of R. & Co., was made in 
1874, and payment was demanded at once and 
In 1876 R. indorsed the note in the 
firm name, in blank. A month later M., another 
member of the firm, effected a loan upon the 
security of the note. The firm had been dis- 
solved, but the lender had no knowledge thereof. 
Afterward M. undertook the collection of the 
note, and made a demand on R. & Co. In this 
case, Devlin vs. Reiners, the New York Court 
of Appeals, on December 6, decided that R. & 
Co. were liable for the loan, and that no further 
demand was necessary. 


refused. 


The owner of a house is not liable for damages 
for injuries suffered from a fall on the ice made 
by the drippings from the roof of the house, if 
the pavement is properly graded to carry the 
water off, in the opinion of the New York Court 
of Appeals, in’ Moore ys. Gadsden, decided in 
January. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 





The Pintsch system of lighting railway cars, steamboats and 
buoys, which, it is said, is being generally used in Europe, is 
described and well illustrated in a late number of the Scientific 
American. Gas-lighted cars are said to be illuminated suffi- 
ciently for all practical purposes; but ‘for all practical pur- 
poses "’ will not meet at all times the demands of a prosperous 
epoch. However, gas is a decided advance over the lamps and 
candles commonly employed. The Pintsch system is said to have 
passed the experimental stage, and is therefore deserving of 
recognition, 


A census bulletin is at hand, which gives the production of 
cane sugar in the United States in 1879, by states and counties. 
The total number of acres under cultivation is placed at 227,776, 
from which was obtained 178,872 hogsheads of sugar and 
16,573,273 gallons of molasses, The production and acreage by 
states is given as follows; Louisiana had 181,592 acres of sugar 
cane, and produced 171,706 hogsheads of sugar and 11,699,248 
gallons of molasses; Georgia had 15,053 acres of sugar cane, 
and furnished 601 hogsheads of sugar and 1,565,784 gallons of 
molasses ; Texas had 10,224 acres of sugar cane; Florida, 
7,938 acres; Alabama, 6,627 acres ; Mississippi, 4,555 acres, and 
South Carolina, 1,787 acres. 


The total returns as to valuation of the items named in that 
thriving western centre, Kansas city, point to unmistakable pros- 
perity during 1881. The indications as to the growth of material 
wealth, from the official reports, may be gained trom the follow- 
ing, returned January 1, 1882: 








eat Osttie senen xieiae the ai ar Undiienatals ts oleciaisin ies $18,729,020 
Personalise ic.ces a8 ; 2,393,680 
Merchants’ returns 2,168, 200 
Bankayit. vce fe: 817,110 
Fire insurance. ‘ 96,790 
WHGNNSUTANCE re. cr tortek cosine Halder rintNorsia sea 33,970 

VOtal ssi cre aue Pay scanty cab Maaales rece aveenss $24,178,770 


In 1880 the total was $17,263,420. The increase in real estate 
during the past year was $6,382,720, The others are pro- 
portionate, 





The following is an official statement of immigration into the 
United States during the month of February, 1882, and the eight 
months ended the same, as compared with the immigration of 
the corresponding periods of 1881: During the month of Feb- 
ruary there arrived in the United States 30,447 passengers, of 
whom 28,247 were immigrants, 1,631 citizens of the United 
States returned from abroad, and 569 aliens not intending to 
remain in the United States. Of this total number of immi- 
grants there arrived from England and Wales 3,037 ; Ireland, 
1,464; Scotland, sor; Austria, 698; Belgium, 27; Denmark, 289; 
France, 275; Germany, 8,626; Hungary, 1,534; Italy, 1,777; 
Netherlands, 235; Norway, 193; Poland, 353; Russia, 1,052; 
Sweden, 431; Switzerland, 431; Dominion of Canada, 4,771 ; 
China, 3,389, and from all other countries, 164. 


A short time since some valuable data concerning the pros- 
perity of the leading bank at St. Petersburg and its foreign 
branches were given. It is now learned that renewed commer- 
cial activity is promised in the Czar’s country, as indicated by a 
concession recently made for the establishment of a peasant 
bank at St. Petersburg. The original capita! will consist of 
500,000 roubles (about $325,000), in shares of 25 roubles ($16.25) 
each. This sum is fixed upon in order to give the peasants an 
opportunity to invest. The bank is to grant loans for long 
dates, from five to fifteen years, on the security of the land, and 
to shareholders it will lend money at short notice. The seat of 
thecompany is to be in St, Petersburg, and at first it is pro 
posed to have branches only in the gouvernement of St, Peters- 
burg and the surrounding gouvernements. Communication with 
outlying districts is to be kept up by traveling agents. 





A machine driven by horse power, for the purpose of reaping 
sugarcane in the West Indies, is, according to our consul at 
Antigua, badly needed. The present method of cleaving the 
stalk by hand is difficult, slow, and thereforeis a drawback to a 
proper growth of the sugar industry there. There are difficul- 
ties, however, to be overcome in the invention of a desirable 
machine. One is the exceeding strength of the stool of canes 
to be severed, often amounting to a dozen largely developed 
subjects, some standing upright, others bending nearly to the 
ground ; while the unevenness of the surface, owing to eccentric 
modes of cultivation, is another difficulty which has to be con- 
tended against. A successful machine of this kind would, says 
Consul Jackson, be an epoch in the great sugar belt of the West 
Indies equal in importance to the introduction of the harvesting 
machines in the United States. After reading the report 
referred to, an English exchange ‘‘ trusts that English inventors 
will devote their attention to the matter, for they may just as 
well be first in the field as play second fiddle to American 
inventive genius.’’ Doubtless. 





The April Century Magaszine is one of the most attractive, 
perhaps the finest, number of the new series. The illustrations 
are especially numerous, and this fact in no way detracts from 
their excellence. The variety of subjects treated is great, and 
they are timely. ‘‘Some American Tiles"’ is the title of a 
paper by Frank D. Millett, descriptive of processes and results 
at the Chelsea (Mass.) Tile Works. The variety and beauty of 
these tiles may be seen in the drawings, and the rapid improve- 
ment in the American product may be inferred from the fact 
that, whereas a few years ago there was not a decorative tile 
made in the country, in 1880 these specimens took the gold 
medal at Crewe ‘‘over all the famous pottery manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom."’ Among the newest and most successful 
products are natural tiles and tiles in high relief, and the range 
of objects that can be reproduced continues to be extended. A 
paper on “ Oddities of Southern Life,’ by Henry Watterson, 
recalls much that was humorous and characteristic in the south 
of the day of “Simon Suggs’’ and ‘‘ Major Jones,’’ and records 
some of the marked changes that have occurred since the war 
in the motives of society, concluding with a tribute to southern 
women and the new southern thrift. 





An exchange summarizes some recent statistical statements 
published abroad with reference to the timber production and 
supply of Europe. It shows that wasteful extravagance has 
prevailed in continental countries in this direction for years, 
Now that forestry is receiving more and more attention at home, 
the situation abroad will not be without its lessons. It is stated 
that there is scarcely any oak timber left in Sweden and Nor- 
way, and the fine woods are being fast thinned out, the people 
be ng already obliged to buy much of their wood elsewhere. 
The ‘orest area of Russia along the Baltic and in the southern 
proymees has been largely reduced, and occupies only about 





one-tenth of the whole. Austria-Hungary has still 43,000,000 
acres of forest, and a conservative and productive system of 
dealing with the timber supply has been in force there for nine 
years. Most of the timber now used in Austria is imported from 
Bosnia and Montenegro; Servia and Roumania have fine 
forests; Italy has 14,000,000 acres of timber, most of it in the 
mountains, and difficult of access. Spain has only 8,500,000 
acres left, and these mostly in the mountains; Portugal has 
1,c00,000, but does a heavy timber business. In Germany the 
forests are carefully husbanded, and their area annually in- 
creased by planting, $500,000 being appropriated every year by 
the government for that purpose. The German empire has 
now about 34,000,000 acres of forest, valued at $400,000,000, and 
producing a yearly income of nearly $50,000,c00 by the sale of 
timber, carefully selected with a view to inflicting no injury upon 
the forests. The German exports of timber are about 2,000,000 
tons less than the imports annually. 





The British Board of Trade returns for February, 1882, show 
the total value of imports £33,002,892, against £36,646,270 dur- 
ing February, 1881, and £33,246,028 in February, 1880, For the 
first two months of the year the imports were £65,022,356, as 
against £63,389,232 and £65,618,935 in the corresponding por- 
tions of 1881 and 1880 respectively. The shipments of products 
of the United Kingdom and Ireland in February amounted to 
£18,935,994, against £16,835,550 and £16,504,708 in the same 
months respectively in 1881 and 1880. The exports for the two 
months of this year amounted to £38,756,677, against £34,154,461 
and £33,417,566 in each of the other years. 
of the table giving the values of principal exports, it is seen that 
during February the shipments of boots and shoes increased 
£66,000 ; coal, coke, etc , £119,000 ; copper, £7,c00; cotton yarn 
and twist, £29,000; earthenware and china, £9,000; haber- 
dashery and millinery, £38,000; hardware and cutlery, £35,000 ; 
iron and steel, £800,000; leather, £23,000; machinery and mill 
work, £24,000; paper, £15,000; plate and plated ware, £7,000; 
saddlery and harness, £9,000; stationery, £10,000; woolen and 
worsted manufactures, £300,000; iron and steel rails, £208,000, 
over and above the value of those exported in February, 1881. 
The value of those which fell off and the amount thereof were: 
Cotton manufactures, £207,000, and silk manufactures, £7,000. 


In an examination 


Germany is one of the most protected countries in Europe, 
Some months since BRADSTREET'S printed a summary of the 
reports of the various German chambers of commerce as to the 
effect of Bismarck’s augmented tariff on the industries of the 
empire. It may be added that the reports, with one or two 
exceptions, and there were twenty-cight in all, found that the 
high duties had resulted in greater or less disaster to various 
enterprises, and especially to the iron industry. As following 
upon this exhibit, a recent article in the Bremer //endelsdlatt, 
discussing the effects of the new fiscal policy on the manufac- 
ture of sewing needles in Germany, is important. The paper 
named says that this industry is especially capable of holding 
its own, and that it has hitherto successfully competed with the 
English trade. This result, says the Glasgow Herald, is due to 
the push of the needle manufacturers, who have taken advan- 
tage of every improvement in the method of making, and all 
new and better machinery, ‘The seat of the industry is Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Iserholm, and Ichtershausen, and there is one factory 
which has been daily producing 2,000,000 needles, and employ- 
ing 700 men, But it appears that since the new fiscal laws 
came into force German manufacturers find they can no longer 
compete with England, since they pay more for raw material. 
Higher wages to pay, enforced because of the increased cost of 
living to operatives, in turn due to the tariff, thus shuts out the 
And 


yet the advocates of this system tell us that it is all in the inter- 


German needlemakers from the markets of the world. 
est of the laboring man. Perhaps the fact that Germany can 
supply the home market with needles, to the exclusion of for- 
eign competition, even if not selling them abroad, may be con- 
sicered ample explanation. Meanwhile, two of the oldest and 
best situated factories have jailed, and two others in Aix-la- 
Chapelle have followed suit. 





The London Padi Mall Gazette of February 2 has something 
interesting to say concerning ‘ Public Experiments with the 
Electric Light.'’ When the signal success of the Paris Electric 
Exhibition and the vast superiority of the new method of light- 
ing the streets and public buildings are considered, it is admitted 
that the news that the Edinburgh town council, Liverpool, 
Barnsley and other cities inthe United Kingdom have determined 
not to renew their contracts with the Brush Electric Light and 
other companies must cause surprise. Reference is made to the 
general concensus of opinion that the electric light has to some 
extent and would continue to supercede gas as a means of out- 


door illumination, but that ‘it would not be made available for 





many years "’ for lighting private houses. The invention of the 
incandescent electric lamp, in the opinion of the Gazette, entirely 
revolutionizes this view, and the opinion is expressed that the 
outcome will be precisely the opposite—that electric lights will 
not be generally adopted in our streets till the means are per- 
fected for the distribution of the light to private houses, Fore 
most among the causes of apparent failure to light public 
thoroughfares with electricity is said to be the fact that most 
such enterprises are but experiments, and that the initial ex- 
penses thereof are out of proportion to the working expenses, 
cost of machinery, ete, Again, it is alleged that municipal bodies 
hesitate to enter into long contracts with electric lighting com- 
panies when it is by no means settled which system is the best 
Could the lighting wires be conducted overhead, some cost would 
be averted, but it is not believed that this will always be per- 
mitted, and the well-known objections thereto are reviewed at 
length. “Tf these 
electric light companies have to incur this great expense [that 


On this point the journal named says: 


of laying and maintaining underground wires], and to lay down 
mains of considerable length solely for the purpose of supplying 
single lights at intervals of eighty or a hundred yards, we fail to 
see how they can be expected to compete commercially with the 
gas companies ; they are too heavily handicapped. It is notorious 
that public lighting by itself never pays gas companies, who 
The electric com- 
panies could lay down mains of sufficient calibre to supply private 
houses on their route at practically the same cost as those 
which they now have to lay for the street lamps only, and until 


make their profit out of private consumers. 


they obtain powers to supply private customers they must be at 
a great disadvantage.'’ There is little reason to doubt that the 
commercially successful electric lighting of our cities must come 
from a single set of ‘‘mains’'—both for interior and exterior 
lighting, A gas company could not be made to pay profits by 
running pipes and maintaining works to supply street lamps 
alone. And it is not yet settled that the electric lighting corpor- 
ations can keep up their plant and supply light any cheaper, 
considering the capital involved, than can the gas companies, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

Wall street has added a new phrase to its 
nomenclature, and henceforth ‘‘peg sticking” 
will take its place in the literature of the street as 
descriptive of a peculiar method of raising the 
price of stocks. ‘* Peg sticking” 
adopted this week with marvelous success, and 
the bears have about given up attempts to break 
down the price of stocks to which the plan 
has been applied. It is simple enough, 
like all great but it has the 
disadvantage of requiring the resources of 
a Vanderbilt a Gould it out. 
The is this: suppose that a 
certain stock, say Lake Shore, is selling at 116, 
and the bears are making constant attacks upon 
it. Itis determined to put up the price to, say, 
120. Some one with unlimited capital to back 
him gives the order to do this, not by buying 
enough stock to send it up that amount, which is 
the usual way, but thus: on Monday the brokers 
are to take all stock offered at 116; on Tuesday, 
all offered at 11614; on Wednesday, all offered at 
11634; on Thursday, all offered at 117; on Fri- 
day, all offered at 11744; on Saturday, all offered 
at 118. Thus the peg goes up half a point 
each day, the stock never falls below the limit, 
and the price moves steadily up to the mark 
But of course there is no telling 
how much stock is coming out, and if the sup- 
porter or supporters of a stock advanced in this 
way were weak, or suspected of weakness, they 
would get well filled as they went up, and, just 
when the load was heaviest, a mass of ‘‘ short” 
stock be poured upon them enough to bring 
down the whole concern with a crash. The man 
who sticks the pegs must be able to take all 
stock that comes, big or little. 


has been 


discoveries ; 
or to carry 


way it works 


agreed upon. 


The stocks moved up by ‘‘pegging’’ this 
week have been Lake Shore, Missouri Pacific 
and Western Union. In respect to the former, 
the price has been moved up from 116, at which 
it stood last Saturday, to 118%, at which it closed 
yesterday. Each day the price at which the peg 
was stuck was publicly announced, something 
but the 
effect has been to diminish the trading in 
the stock. There was no breaking down the 
below the day’s whatever it 
was; did it go much above 
for the orders were simply to ‘‘hold the 
fort’ for the day; there was 
little inducement for the room traders to do 
anything with a stock moving like this, and 
room for trading in it seems to have dropped off. 
Western Union and Missouri Pacific have been 
much more active, the peg sticking business not 
being so apparent with them as with Lake Shore. 
The former has been rushed up, with fluctua- 
tions, from 8334, at which it closed last Friday, 
to 8934, at which it closed yesterday; the latter 
from 9634 to 100% (including the dividend of 
1¥% percent. ineach). Another influence was un- 
doubtedly the idea that Mr. Gould was not such a 
hopeless case to fight against as Mr. Vanderbilt, 
who, with his back against the solid support of his 
piles of hard cash and governments, was not to be 
moved one inch either way from the position he 
took. Mr. Gould, with millions upon millions 
of share certificates only, seemed more vulner- 
able; but he has carried his point, and run up 
his stocks against all attacks. With the stocks 
named always leading the market, the course of 
prices for the week has been pretty steadily 
upward. In the latter part the lower-priced 
stocks were taken hold of, and determined 
efforts made to advance them, in most cases 
with no small degree of success. On Thurs- 
day the stock market was apparently con- 
sidered sufficiently safe for the time to permit 
the bull clique to turn its attention to the 
bond market, and a number of securities whose 
doubtful value has caused them to drop to 
rather low figures of late were smartly advanced. 
These were mainly the income bonds and second 
or third mortgage bonds of roads in which some 
of the leaders of the bull movement are most 
interested. It is needless to say that this does 
not refer to any of the Vanderbilt properties. 


quite novel in Wall street operations ; 


price limit, 


nor it ever, 


consequently, 


It is conceded by all that the success of the 
bull movement is not yet assured. Indeed, this 
is obvious on the face of things, for so long as 
the ‘* peg sticking” is necessary the market is 
in an artificial condition. The natural support of 
the market is the public. A clique or combina- 
tion of operators may advance prices by this 
process, but it is in the expectation that the 
public will come in and buy the stocks from 
them at the higher prices. If the public will not 
buy, the clique merely gets loaded up with un- 
salable goods, which they must eventually dis- 
pose of at a sacrifice. In this it is not different 
from a merchant who buys a stock of goods with 
the expectation that customers will buy them 
from him at higher prices. If trade is active 
and money plentiful, he will be able to dis- 
pose of them; if things are bad, he must sell 
at aloss, or carry over for better times. Mr. 
Vanderbilt could undoubtedly carry over all 
the stock he has had to buy in the advancement 
of Lake Shore; but it does not follow that his 
associates could carry the stock they have accu- 
mulated in putting up the price of their properties. 
If there is to be a free buying of stocks at these 
prices by the general public, the bull combina- 
tion will have made a great success of their move- 
ment, and prices will go on rising for some time to 
If not, then it is hard to see what can pre- 
vent another drop. Of course, there has been no 
such sudden upward rush this week as there was 
last, for then the great crowd of small bears had 
to run in and buy as rapidly as possible to cover 
their shorts. This element has been pretty well 
eliminated, and only the bear leaders well pro- 
vided with cash maintain their position. 

The loan market has been easy throughout, 
the average rate for call loans being about 5 
per cent. Money on time can be had at 5@6 
per cent. in almost any quantity, which would 
indicate that the banks do not dread much 
stringency at the April settlements. The free 
buying of bonds by the Treasury appears to be 
an assurance that there will be money enough to 
go round when it is wanted. 

Commercial bills in the exchange market con- 
tinue as scarce as ever, and foreign exchange 
rose on Monday, the posted rates being advanced 
a half point, to $4.861%4 and $4.90. On Thurs- 
day, the Bank of England having reduced its rate 
of discount to 3 per cent., rates for long bills were 
advanced to $4.87. Actual rates yesterday were 
$4.86@$4.86% for sixty day bills, and $4.89 % @ 
$4.89%4 for sight. 

The condition of the foreign money markets 
continue to grow easier. The Bank of England 
discount rate, by the reduction above mentioned, 
is brought down to the point at which it stood 
before the Paris troubles began; and, while 
the bank is accumulating its gold reserve, it 
certainly does not look with apprehension to a 
probable reduction of it by export to this country. 
The Bank of France also reduced its rate to 3% 
per cent. Weare sending gold to Europe, but 
the greater ease there gives promise of again 
sending securities instead. 

The government bond market for some reason 
has been quite active this week, and the prices of 
the 4 per cents. have risen. In the absence of 
any other explanation, it may be assumed that the 
calling in of more of the extended 3%s has 
caused a demand for the 4s by the banks for 
deposit purposes to supply the place of the called 


come, 





bonds. The following were the closing prices 
yesterday : 

Aare 17, —March 24. 

bid, bid. asked, 

U. S, 6s, extended (314 p.c.)......... +» 100% 10 101% 
U.S. §s, extended (354 -p..C.)...0cscc0es 102% 103% 103% 
U. S. 4%s 1891, Rogistceod. <uesunkie 1149 114 
U.S. 4%s 1891, coupon. 113% 114 5a 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered - pet 4 117% Ir 
U.S. 48° X907, COUPODE. 5 adel «cen sorniney 118 18% 119 


The further payments of the Treasury last 
week and an inflow of currency from the west 
gave us another favorable bank statement last 
Saturday. The surplus reserve, which had stood 
at $687,825 the previous week, was increased to 
$3,153,300. The following are the comparative 
totals of the statements of March 11 and 18: 





March 11. March 18. Differences. 
Loans........... $313,715,800 $312,316,500 Dec. $1,399,300 
Specie.’ -f;,.2 55,888, 500 58,582,700 Inc. 2,692,200 
Legal tenders 16,310,000 16,347,800 Inc. 37, 
Deposits ag Se 287,100,800 Inc. 1,058,100 
Circulation . 19,990, 20,675,500 Inc. 900 





The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 26.09, against 25.87 per cent. last year. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 
Mar. ed Mar.17, Mar. 24, 





1881. 1882. 1882. 

Alton: & Terre Haute. vo. ccc saesst 40% 27 2 
Alton & Terre Haute pref. . 122 BR 
Boston Air Line pref....... A i 6214 
B;, C. R&S Northern 2.2.8 se. -cc es 72 ate oo 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.... PH Ss 51 
Canada Souther. sc. coe. seereuecesns 48% 51% 
Central Pacitie cies iitps's us deh. teeta 8 90% 91% 
Chicago, St. pen ee New Orleans... 2 77 

CL NOCHE I iaecutaretmarup deere 4 79 8 
Chesapeake BOW w veces cmans un cak 23 224 2244 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ist pret......... 34% 33 33, 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref......... 2 24} 23) 
LCE OM aN Bk OF i A re Set int, 2434 104 3 
Cecar Falls & Minnesota .......-.... eps: “- 20 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 162% 132% 133 
Chicago’& Altontuy. sckecsteecioeeae 135 131 130% 
Chicago & Northwest com........... 122% 13216 131% 
Chicago & Northwest pref........... 132 1404 14014 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... III 113% 113% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref... 120 12214 122% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 131% 132% 1325 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh............... 129 c cS, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 1224 122% 12234 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... 1104 10614 1054 
Denver & Rio Grande................ 10244 5954 aS 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... 1% 11% 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. 20 19 












Hannibal & St. Joseph....... e 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref 102% 843% 4 
Houston & Texas 67 se 67% 
{llinois Central.,....... 134% 130% 136 
Ind., Bloom, & Western jos 40l4 4 
Keokuk & Des Moines - a teu 
Lake Shore.......... 127% = 115% —Ssa1187 
Lake Erie & Western 51 32) 34/ 
Louisville & Nashville..... as gr 75 76% 
Louisville, New Albany & C ag sara jo 67 67 
Nissoum “Paciwie.. foie os nets cores tee os 9634 98% 
Manhattan Railroad................. 38 534 52% 
Marietta & Cincinnati rst pref....... ro} 12 I 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref........ 7% 6 


Memphis & Charleston....... ...... ns 56 








Metropolitan Railroad................ 114 8934 
Michizan-Central is. cas -aaya ence wig 3, 86 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore............ 43% 4416 47% 
Mobile '&r: Ohio. 2, wrasse eect eeoer 256 254 25% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas........... 44% 3034 35 
Morris:& Missex fn) ounimeiates ctr cay 122 121 121 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 9654 61g 63 
New Jersey Centratiaicnnces cavexsise 101g 85 84% 
New York Central. ..00. 0... cs c.ccceer 14413 131% 133 
New York & New Haven............ 155 as Pe 
New York Elevated.................. 123 102 105 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.. 7% 3716 30% 
New York, E, & Western pref.... 54 en 744 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 354 24% 25, 
oes Pacific. mar gr re Pu i “ am 
orthern: Pacific prefije. cc ieu. secs o 59 
Norfolk:& Western: ..cusisiacee boners fs = 
Norfolk & Western pref............. 49% 50% 
Ohio, Central. sccm acteurs ae 30% 16% 16% 
Ohio & Mississippi....... 4314 3446 35% 
Ohio & Mississippi pref, 1034 99 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 14916 133 135% 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville........ 37, 29 3134 
Philadelphia & Reading.............. M% 59) 50% 
Ohio Southern) Hay. ices Meee aes 2 oe 17 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg... 26 26 a 
Richmond & Alleghany........ ..... BS 23 23 
Rochester & Pittsburgh.............. oe 34 \% 
Richmond & Danville................ re 120 1% 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 39 38 4o 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 2 40 53 
St. Louis & San Francisco rst pref... or 
St. Paul'& Omaha cue. w ete ceases 42% 3556 38% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.............. 100 103, 10434 
Texas Pacwe odin. eres eves anes 55% 40 45} 
Toledo, Delphos & B... 29% 16 14 
UmdOn sh ACHIC icc ties te ot alates seers 118% 112% 113° 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... ap 34 5} 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref..... 8 59% ss 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
Mar. 25, Mar.17, Mar. 24, 
882. 


1881. 1882. I 

Western Union ac. cutie cscs sie aattele 11g 836 88% 
American WDISEMICE & jae nigeiae con shin ete oe 644 4 49 
Express—Adam5....:......:..--:...- 12! 140 143 

ATICTICAN Fiesis dsnie us om sinidsisisiesield 71 92 93 

Winiled Stated nce cncn pe set vats 56 72 7 

Wells argon wks jecanteseiaen 117% 125 12! 
Ractic Mallu. ¢screseyocssasccurasesey 55% 40 4213 
Canton Company neds coe onacere estes 59 62 59 
Setro pl aiateh ss ei terera core vee cnisice ee canis 1% % % 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... s 46% 


New Central Coal Company... ..... 16 is 
FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMED: 

Mar. 2s, Mar.17, Mar. 24, 






















1881. 1882. 1882, 
Boston Hartford & Erie 1st 7s....... 3 48 50 
Bi Co R. & Northern rst 5.0502 .005.. 9854 99% 
Central Iowa Ist 7S..-+ceseerserceree oy 10934 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s. B., int. d. 8134 76% "70% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 52 453% 47 
Chicago & Alton s. f. (ne a 112 113 114 
ChratiBaivercene ca neaseecees = 18 15 
A ee MO. Reet 7B ie fonts eese ate 116 115, 115% 
St. L., J. & C. 1st Bs Sadbae Sera 117 15% =soT5 
Miss. R. br. rst s. f. 65........... 108 rol Iol 
Chicago, Burlington & Gass cn. 7s. 126 125% 12544 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c 123, 127 127 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ist g. 5s...... 10414 104 10414 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s........... 117 115) 1154 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as......... 116% «112% 114% 
New Jersey Central adj. 7s..........- 110% 105 10598 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as......,.. 109 1035g 10. 
American Dock & Improvement 7s.. 1304 9 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 8s, P. c 129 131 132 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P. a. 12244 117 117% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 7s, ae 121% 125 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La Cd. ne 121% 1174 1173 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & M. 7s. 122 117 117% 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. ist I. & D. 7s. 122 117 1174 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. 121 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 120% 861181 118% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. oa 104 1025 10254 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. ‘i 120 174% 184 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. . W. 106 10314 105 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. R 9514 oI 92 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst S. M. div.6s. I 103% 104 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st H.&D.d 7s. 116 113% = 114% 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s ie 109 104 107} 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s I 104 105% 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s 130 131 132 
Chicago & Northwest ist 7s . 109 10714 107! 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7s 124 124 125, 
poate & Milwaukee wae 78 120 117 117 
Lake Shore div. 7s..... 125 120 120 
Lake Shore cn. c. 1st is 127 126% = 1251 
Lake Shore cn. r, Ist.. 125% 126 124 
Lake Shore cn. c. 2d 7s...... 123 123 123 
Louisville & Nackells Cor 1214 121 1214 
Louisville & lets God BO FO NP ocean 105% 100% 103 
Louisville & Nash., N. O,&M.1st6s. 100 92 92 
Louisville & Nashville gen, 6925.00) 103 96 96% 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 7s.......+... 117 117 117 
Lake Erie & Western Ist 6s ....... 108% 024s 102% 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie ist 6s. 10814 102 10243 
New York & Manhattan Peaee Ist 7s. II 104 104 
Metropolitan Elevated rst 6s......... 104% 101 Iol 
Michigan Central cn. 7.......-..-+++5 12644 125% 126} 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as.... 106 10244 1o2} 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc.... 8214 62 67 
Houston & Central Missouri rst 7s... 109 108 108 
Mobile & Ohio 6s .........0...eceeee 109 112 112 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis Ist 7s. 117 114% 15, 
New York Central a aes 104% 103% I 
New York Central 6s, SBFas aciaueees 1 10814 ih 
New York Central & ‘iuiison Istc.7s. 131% 132 
Canada Southern ist int. gtd., 3 tos... 9914 93 O33¢ 
Parle Wat Jaye ois cesta tes vedecee 133 132 132 
ariem £8079) Tocsiggs cscs onccctepavins 131 135 135 
N. Y., P.& O an 6550. Ser et ee Fi Too 100 
Nevada Central rst 6s................ 102 97 98% 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f. 7s........ 119% 117 118 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. z Face dated Sy 117 118 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 7s..... 41153 119% 119% 


Ohio Central 1st 6s . za 

Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s... 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Ist 6s.. 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. oer 1st 6s. 
Central Pacific g. 6s 
Western Pacific 6s 
Southern Pacific a California rst 6s. 
Union Pacific 1st 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7s . 










em Ist 7S, S 
C., St. P. M. & O. cn. 6s 
C., St. P.M. & O. 1st 6s 


St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s.. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s cv. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n7s.... 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N. Y, ist 7s. 
Morris & Essex ISt 78... ..0<a0ss0eae's 
Morris & Essex 2d 7s ...-...+ 
Morris & Essex rst cn. gtd. 7s . 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 1st 7s.. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s.. 
Delaware & Hud. Canal rst P. d.c. 7s. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... ... : 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s .......- 
Albany & Susquehanna tst cn, gd. 7s. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist C, 7S...... 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s...... 
Denver & Rio Grande rst cn. 7s 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s . 
Eerie 20.ext. 5S. cpsanee ean Reverses 
Erie 3d ext. 7s. 
Erie 4th ext. 5s 
= 5th ext. 7s.. 
rie 1st cn. g. 7s. 
Long Dock 7s 
ke alo, N. a “& Erie fat Yas ve <neawe 
. Y., Lake Erie & W'n n. ad cn, 6s. 
& H. & San A, ist 6s..... 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st m. I. 7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W. div. 7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen, rst W.&N. 
Houston & Texas Cen, 2d C, m. |. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.& N. 8s. 
Cedar Falls & Minn, 1st 7s.......-.-. 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n ist p id 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 1st 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & 4 ig yrs 1st 7s. 
Lake Shore, M. 8. 1's. fe-7Sioaae 
Cleveland & Toledo s. eo 
Cleveland & Toledo n 7s. 
Cleveland, P'lle & Asht 
Buffalo & Erie n, - 
Buffalo & State Line 78 
K. & W. P. 1st 7s.. 
Union Pacific I. g. 7s. 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s 
Union Pacific r. 8s..... 
Union Pacific col. tr, 6s.. 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '95..... 
Kansas Pacific rst 68, '96.. 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as. 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st cn. 
ae P 18t Che Haeg- assessor 32593 
R. of Mo. rst = 
P R. of Mo. BGi785, stiep dese eas ae 
St. Louis & San Bran’ co 2d 6s, cl. i 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-65, CR oe 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 
S.. POR. of Mo, Tst/63.. 5.6. neem 
Texas & Pacific-cn. 65 .......-..+ 
Texas & Pacific inc, & |. g. r. 7s.. 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 6s... 
C., Co & 1. C. Ist en. 9S: ivenemness za 
C) C&C ist t.c c, sup.. , 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. 1st 7s... 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 1st 7s 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s. 
St. Louis & I. M., A, bh, 1st 7s... 
St. Louis & I. M., a & F. rst.. 


























im et 



























St. Louis, A, & T. Hist We. Jonite 
St. Louis, A. & T. H, 2d pf. 7s.. 
St. Louis, A. & T. Had inc. 78. 
St. P., M. & M. ae HAcddon nee 
St. P) M. & M.adés........ 
Wabash, St. L. & P. gen. 6s.... 
Wabash, StL: & PB; C: divigs-. 
Wabash, St. L, & P. rst St. L. div. 7s. 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7sext.......« 
Wabash, ae L. & P. equipment Te 
Wabash, St. L. & P. cn. cv. 7s.. 
Great ae Wi FG oils tales a 
St. Louis, K. & N. rie. & r. 7s. 
St. Louis, K. & N., O. d. rst 7s 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. bh. = 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. b. s. 
Western Union c. 7S ......+++- 
Western Union r. 7s....... ns 
New Jersey Central inc....... 

me C, ine. 7s. 


Central Iowa c. d. Cer. «dene 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n inc, 





FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WER' 


THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
Mar. 25, Mar. 17, Mar. 
188. 1882. 


Alabama, cl. A., 2 to 5 
Alabama, cl. A., sm..... 
Alabama, cl. B. foe 
Alabama, cl. C. 2 to 4.. 

Arkansas 6s, fd., 
Arkansas 7s, L. 
Arkansas 7s, M. & ui 
Arkansas 7s, L, R. 
Arkansas 7s, M. O. 
Arkansas 78, AAS 

a 













Georgia 6s, ’86... 
Georgia 7s, n., " 
Georgia 7s, ind 
Georgia 7s, g... 
Louisiana 7s, cn., 
Louisiana 7s, sm. 
Michigan 6s, '83........ 
Missouri 6s, due 82 or 
Missour 6s, due 
Missour i6s, dae 87 
Missouri 6s, due '88...... 
Missouri 6s, die ’89 or 'g0 
Missouri a. or u., due '92 





Missouri fd, , due as 
Missouri, & St. jr ue 
Binacus, H. & St. due '87 


New York 6s, gc: 
New York 6s, g. |., wo 
New York 6s, g. |., ‘gr. 
New York 6s, g. Mat ‘92. 
New York 6s, g.1., '93.... 
North Carolina 6s, o., ’ 


North Carolina 6s, ry (3 Ane 
North Carolina N. C. R., '83-4-5..... 
North Carolina N. C. R. 7s, c. off.... 
North Carolina N. C. R., A. O....... 
North Carolina N.C. R., c. off....... 
North Carolina fdg. act, '66-1900..... 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ seers 
North Carolina n., J. J.,’ peanee 


North: Carolina 'n., A.jO.<c20sspemnese 
North Carolina, Cc Rate 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, ‘g8-9.. 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 2.......++.. 
North Carolina sp, t CLA hase 
North Carolina cn. 48........-0se.+0+ 
North ina maaan 5 SWita gp chiisa'at 
Ohio 6s, * 
Rhode {sland 6s , ae 5 
South Carsisiatea h. 23, 
Tennessee 6s, o., ’ 
Tennessee 6s, n., Cea Beieeeiss aia 
Tennessee 6s, 'n., 0. 8.5. *Igtses ccewives 
Virginia 6s, o . 
Virginia 6s, n.,? - 
Virginia 6s, n., ’67.. 
Virginia 6s, cn ......+.. 
Vingitiia 66) stent. toys cine sinavareie any 
Virginia 6s, cn. ace Det renae 
Virginia 6s, def. tie eer eee 
istrict olumbia 3.658, '24.. 
District of Columbia sm ....... 
District of Columbia r.......ss0+s00-- 
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INSURANCE. 


_JNSURANCE COMPANY 

: OF NORTH AMERICA. 
; -INcoRPoRATED 1794. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


_ ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
_ LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


‘SuRPLUs As TO Poticy-HoLpErs, $6,459,478.08 
_ CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


*S NET SurPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 





Ay"s This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
~ CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO); and at other 
_ Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
__ principal cities of the United States. 


ix. 
_ CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT 
i President. 2d Vice-Pres, 


; 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
: : ice-Pres, Secretary. 





) EF NDELITY anv CASUALTY CO. 


4 187 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


eR REA ETI calls ay fa) div. s'cialsis.aie ciaeisacns sas sas $250,000.00 

MECN Son o's s'oyc cipiisso.s 8a Csj6% ols veel vee 375,000.00 
Deposit wiTH NEw York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

J U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS..........0.:00seeeuees 100,000.00 


_ FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
itions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
' eee Surrogates’ courts ; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
he tee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
ig injury. 

Fe of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


\; _ Wo. M. Ricuarps, President. Joun M. CRANE, Sec’y 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 


{ OMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO., 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 


SUPRIMIECH SEALES SECUTILICS..... 10 0rc0ccercccsecccesrces $441,092.50 
Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks 117,713-70 
_ City and other Stocks and Bonds and Cash in Banks, 1 2,447.91 
_ Premium Notes and Cash Premiums..............-. 2,919.85, 
_ Salvage, re-insurance and other claims... 22.00...» 13,382.55 


ae \ POM AUn ere ct oe $827, 5 56.51 

















Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scri: 
1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
d declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

r W. IRVING COMES, PRESIDENT. 
: WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VicE-PRESIDENT. 

. HENRY D. KING, SECRETARY. 

_ ‘THis COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 
‘WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
_HOvusE oF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co. 

No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 
é 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


THE MERCHANTS’ 
nt INSURANCE CO., 


OR INEWARK, N.. J. 


Statement, January 1, 1882. 


:  CasH REE cant fates tress se salsee soles aces $400,000.00 


Reserve for re-insurance............+. 230,384. 
rve for other liabilities, including un Washi 
450,051.03 


Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities. ..... 
aed pes eS 
4 ai $1,128,994.08 


te NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager. 











ite HE GERMANIC . 
eo INSURANCE. CO: 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Statement, January 1, 1882. 
CASH CAPITAL.... + $200,000.00 









WARSETS .....5.. 239,228.41 
_ LIABILITIES..... + 24,989.06 
_ SURPLUS As TO Pi see 214,238.75 


JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
E. C, HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 


. NEW YORK AGENTS. 
HATTON & JACOBS, 85 LIBERTY STREET. 








SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


TAGARA FIRE 
bef INSURANCE CO., 


s No. 145 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 





‘ Casi Pager, | See ess. .1$§00,000:00 
Reserve for all purposes, - —- 595,033-98 
_ Net Surplus, - - = < 640,216.48 


Tora Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


i A licies of this Company are now issued under the New 
ork Ror cy Fund Law. , 
r PETER NoTMAN, President. 


THOS. F, GOODRICH, Secretary. 
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INSURANCE. 


THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 

ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 

OF NEW YORK. 


Agseta pjanuvary st; 1882. ccaeae soak tend see semen $10,348,239.00 
Assets, January rst, 1881 10, 151,289.28 





FCOMEC, VERT, LOST ican cine ccie's nacre sap monies acide sd citeg 1,952,532.00 
Claims paid, returned premiums, etc............... 1,381, 119.00 
Liabilities, New York Standard 7;931,251.00 





UPN Se pena nOn sidineke\omat adkcten toate ye ga vcinelt 2,112,000,00 


Solid, conservative, economical. See new form of policy— 
plain, liberal, incontestable, non-forfeitable. Non-participating, 
very low rate, fixed premium policies issued, as well as the 
ordinary participating ordinary rate policies. Its liberal pub- 
lished tables of surrender values fix this important point, 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
Te 


c: 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 








ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 


CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU. 








ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C, MITCHELL, Gero. H. BROUWER, 
: Gro. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Sfecial, 


eras, 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VES SHOVES Nice murs ne OEE, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 83 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign ee ges and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL, A, B, LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD, 





HH, PARIS NC O-, 


° Successors to H. E, DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M. S. NICHOLS, Chicago. 
C. G, WHITE. 


H, E, DILLINGHAM, 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw YorRK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





| oe ae & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 


i HACKLEY B. BACON. 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


LaTHRoP R, BACON. 





LJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 





FINANCIAL. 


fees PEABODY &°C€0C., 


1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


NEw York. 
- BosTon. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 


J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 


‘ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 


Buy and sell Sterlin; 
parts of the world, 


Commercial Credits, available in all 





Ww. M. EARL, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A. H, Dayton. 
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FINANCIAL. 





Lewis H. TAyYLor, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


ve We PAY LOR GF. GOs, 
j Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





T,RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


A PEER ELODIE BM dO Mara LO See 
BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges, Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
Margins not entertained. 





W We KOURLZ & CO;, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission, Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 








Ko UNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers, 





P. K, Dickinson. JuLEs E, BRuGieRE. H.C. DicKINSoN 


tae BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S, WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


FJOWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW YorK. 








T. W. WHITTEMORE. Lah BRAMHALL, 
R, B, WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


ij Sea TTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YoRK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





Louis J. APGAR, GEORGE MERRILL. 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. I. D. BALCH. 


Af BOAR MERRILL & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 


68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEw St., NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





AECL Ler CSL ay DOL OMS: 


FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No, 1 SECURITY. 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 CEDAR St., NEW YorRK. 





UGENE S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 
c Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
c, H, STEBBINS, W. F. CHITTENDEN 





ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 








ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEw STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE 


(GAO N fh COMPANY 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BoNDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


COMMERCIAL. 


The general course of trade throughout the 
country during the past two weeks has steadily 
improved. This is confirmed by special tele- 
grams to BRADSTREET’S from thirty-one leading 
business centres, printed elsewhere in this issue. 
Cincinnati, Memphis and New Orleans have 
felt the effects of the floods. The last men- 
tioned city will undoubtedly suffer most from 
this cause, for many country traders who 
have been obliged to succumb to the situation 
in Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee will visit their losses in turn upon New 
Orleans dealers. Baltimore’s commercial trans- 
actions during the past week have visibly 
increased, while Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston maintain the moderate advance recorded 
one week ago. The labor troubles throughout 
the country have not as yet exercised any appa- 
rent influence upon prices, but continued hold- 
ing out on the one hand, or locking out by indig- 
nant employers, must make. itself felt upon the 
Through the central and 
western states general trade is improving steadily. 
Clear, warm weather will go far to render 
the country roads firm, and will speedily ani- 
mate business. The ten weeks’ rain throughout 
the cotton-growing states has given signs of hay- 
The 
flooded rivers have begun to fall, and the outlook 
is beginning to brighten. A detailed account of 
the situation in the southern states is given in 
extracts from letters from nearly 700 received 
during the past week, and which are printed in 
connection with our cotton report on the second 
page of this number. 


community at large. 


ing stopped to stay away for some time. 





The wool trade has been irregular during the 
past week. There has been a freer movement in 
some quarters and a very slow trade in others, 
the difference being due to the varying views of 
sellers. The latter in a number of instances 
have shown more anxiety to realize, and by 
means of concessions of about Ic. per pound 
have succeeded in moving a considerable amount 
of stock, to the detriment of business with dealers 
who have been unwilling to accept trade at this 
cost. The pressure to sell has been most notice- 
able among commission houses, some of whose 
consignors are becoming impatient of the slow 
movement of stocks in the face of the approaching 
clip, but the whole market has been weakened by 
their action, and no large lines of wool could be 
placed within Ic. per pound of the prices current 
at the beginning of the month. Eastern owners 
of wool, as a general thing, are very loth to 
meet the decline, and the majority regard a reac- 
tion later in the season as inevitable. In the 
meantime, however, it looks as if last year’s 
experiences would be repeated, and a season of 
irregularity and depression is likely to be followed 
by buoyancy and firmness just at the time when 
that condition of affairs in seaboard markets will 
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exert an unhealthy influence upon the opening 
market for the new clip. 





THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Increased activity has been noticeable in prod- 
uce and merchandise—in produce more directly 
in the speculative interest, though home trade 
and export requirements were more urgent; and 
in merchandise through the steadily augmenting 
volume of purchases for spring distribution, stim- 
ulated in part by the promise of an unusually 
early resumption of inland navigation. Prices 
in several instances have shown frequent and 
Cable advices have been gener- 
Reports from 


have been of more or less serious 


wide changes. 
ally of hardening foreign markets. 
the interior 
delays and derangment through broken weather, 
bad roads and kindred difficulties. 


Breadstuffs have been advanced sharply, largely 
under speculative control and guidance, at the 
west as well as here, on more extensive dealings. 
Provisions, on a fair movement, have yielded 
slightly. Cotton receded on 


offerings and restricted trade, even for forward 


likewise freer 
Groceries hardened perceptibly on 
inquiry, but left off irregularly—in 
the of coffee weaker. 
Leather met with a readier sale, and hides and 
skins attracted a fair share of attention at essen- 


delivery. 
a livelier 


instance somewhat 


tially unaltered rates. Building materials, in- 
cluding lumber, have been rather more sought 
Hardware ruled strong, and was in quick 
request. Tobacco has been held confi- 
dence on reduced supplies of the more desirable 
which have been in good demand. 


shown more firmness, as 


after. 
with 


qualities, 
Naval stores have 


wanted and not plenty. 





A further slight shrinkage has been noted in 
the export clearances of produce and merchandise 
from the port of New York for the week, the 
aggregate valuation having been $6,134,617, 
against $6,180,100 the preceding week, and com- 
paring with a total of $7,800,595 same week last 
year, making the grand total since January 1, 
1882, $71,244,280, against $83,519,586 same 
period in 1881, and $70,600,460 in the corre- 
sponding portion of 1880, thus 
decrease thus far in 1882 of $12,275,306, as com- 
pared with the aggregate of last year, to date. 


indicating a 





Dealings in united certificates of crude petro- 
leum were much less extensive most of the week, 
but near the 
close more life was discernible in the speculative 
interest at stronger prices. The range for the 
week was 7954@8336c., leaving off on Friday at 
823¢c. bid, against 80 %c. on the preceding Friday. 


and indicative barely of steadiness, 


Increasing production was urged as against a 
buoyant speculation of a decided character. 
however, from 
an improvement in the demand at hardening rates 


Some advantage was derived, 


for refined petroleum in the seaboard markets, 
The 
final quotations for refined here and at Baltimore 


favored by the depression in ocean freights. 


were 7c. for deliveries to the end of April, 
and 7%c. bid for May delivery here; while at 
Philadelphia at 73¢c. bid. Crude in shipping 
order ranged here at 63@73¢c.; naphtha, aver- 
age left off dull at 63¢c., and residuum 
in some request at 7c. Less animation has been 


test, 


reported in refined petroleum in cases, within the 
previous range of 1034 @12c. for standard to fancy 
The the 
Atlantic seaboard of petroleum and products 
since January 1 has been placed at 82,273,300 
gallons, or 19,039,600 gallons in excess of the 
exports in the corresponding portion of 1881. 


brands. outward movement from 


Under the demoralizing influence of the ram- 
pant speculation in grain and provisions, the 
ocean freight market has further given way—in 
the instance of berth accommodation by the sev- 
eral steam lines receding on Wednesday to the 
lowest figures made in actual trade in recent 
years, without stimulating the outward move- 
ment perceptibly until free 
engagements of grain were reported, mostly of 
wheat, for Great Britain, leading to a rally of 
%@td. per bushel to the more prominent ports. 
Grain room, by steam hence to Liverpool, which 
had fallen on Wednesday to 1d., left off on Friday 


Thursday, when 


at 134d., London recovering from 2d. to 3d., 
Glasgow standing at 15¢d., Hull at 14%@2d., 
Avonmouth at 24%d., Havre at 8@1o0c., while 


Antwerp declined on Thursday to 11%4d., Rot- 
terdam to 24%@3d., Amsterdam 2%d., Ham- 


burg at 50 pfennigs. 

Provisions, hence by steam for Liverpool, closed 
at 10@15s. for bacon and lard, and 15@2o0s. 
for butter and cheese per ton, proportionately for 
other destinations. Cotton, hence by steam for 
Liverpool, stood at 44@d. per pound. Busi- 
ness in the way of charters has been to a mod- 
erate aggregate, mainly for petroleum, lumber, 
deals, sugar, coal, ice and miscellaneous cargo, 
at very irregular, generally easier, rates. <A 
British steamship was placed under contract on 
Thursday to load hence with 9,000 quarters wheat 
for Barcelona, at 4s. 6d. per quarter, the only 
grain charter here within the week of any im- 
portance. 

Accounts from Chicago were of the opening on 
Monday of the season of lake navigation by the 
charter there of several vessels for grain for 
Buffalo, at the extremely low and unremunera- 
tive rate of 2c. per bushel. 





Of the prominent features of the breadstuffs 
movement, the most remarkable has been the 
continued and pronounced buoyancy in winter 
wheat, chiefly through speculative manipulation, 
as against operators having April to June (more 
especially May) contracts to provide for. Favor- 
ing the upward course of values have been the 
backwardness in deliveries at interior points, 
partly from stormy weather and bad roads, the 
further serious loss on the latest exhibits of the 
accumulations in warehouses and elevators at the 
interior and on the seaboard, and of the visible 
supplies, as well as of the amount on passage 
from all sources at latest dates for Great Britain 
and the continent, the easier working of the 
loan and discount markets, and the steady 
improvement advised of by cable. Shippers 
were not free buyers here up to Thursday, when 
they took a comparatively liberal amount, mostly 
of No. 2 red, partly in the way of exchanges of 
prompt deliveries for April contracts at current 
quotations, which brought prompt deliveries to a 
premium of 4@3c. a bushel, as against the off- 
setting. April obligations. The export trading 
was quickened by the very low rates accepted for 
berth room for grain by the several steam lines 
for western Europe. In the speculative con- 
nection important settlements were made by 
operators on the short side of the account, involv- 
The market—throughout 
quite sensitive—indicated a gain up to Friday 
evening on No. 2 red wheat for prompt de- 
livery of about 614@8c., and deliveries from April 
to May of 43(@6%c. per bushel, No. 1 red 
rising as much as 8@1oc. a bushel from extreme 
scarcity. No. 3 red and No. 1 white had 
improved 3'44@4%c., and spring wheat was quoted 
up 1@3¢. per bushel. A moderate demand was 
noted from millers, who had found a freer outlet 
for flour, mainly for the West Indies, at higher 
prices. Very little spring wheat has been avail- 
able here, and the extreme views of holders pre- 
vented anything like activity, the aggregate sales 
for the week of the spring growth having been 
only about 110,000 bushels, chiefly No. 2, within 
the range of $1.25@$1.35, the latter for choice 
old Chicago, and hard Duluth $1.45 @$1.45% per 
bushel. Reports from Chicago as to increase in 
corn in warehouse there had a temporarily de- 
pressing influence here, as well as in that market, 
on the corn interest, but on Thursday evening 
corn, too, had gained here quite generally in 
price—No. 2 about 4@1%c. a bushel; steamer 
mixed, 34@1c.; No. 2 white and prime yellow, 
3@4c. a bushel. ‘The dealings in corn indicated 
a fair degree of activity, mostly in the speculative 
line, the May option leading decidedly in popu- 
larity. Considerable purchases were made near 
the close for shipment—the most important on 
Thursday. <A speculative twist on the March 
option No. 2 oats served to stimulate 
business in oats generally, and stiffen prices, 
near-by deliveries advancing 23(@3%c., and 
options on No, 2 for April to June 4%@1\e. 
per bushel. Rye, after protracted dullness, met 
with an active export call on Wednesday, and 


ing serious losses. 


on 


rallied to the highest figures of the week, but 
closed again tamely. On very light offerings and 
a more urgent demand barley was worked up 
@4c. a bushel, leaving off strong, though quiet. 
Most grades of flour were in better request at an 
improvement ranging from 10@25c. per barrel. 
Minnesota patent extras were in very good de- 
mand for the local trade. On Friday the April 
option on No. 2 red wheat—as the special feature 
of interest, from contract requirements—was the 
strongest. A boat-load of Canada white wheat, 
in bond, went at $1.40; and a boat-load of 
Canada peas, in bond—the first for some time 
past—at goc. per bushel, for export. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 





This week. Last week. week. last year, 
Flour, barrels ......... 94,100 106,900 138,500 129,500 
Wheat, bushel ++ 201,000 159,700 172,100 1,000 
Corn, s 43,300 59,150 211,600 793,000 
Rye, a 50 3,600 4,900 33,700 
Oats, < 306,400 207,100 214,550 191,000 
Peas, Re 10,550 8,000 S900 28,180 
Malt, Be MeebYE -cisterete 87,100 50,150 I, 40,050 
Barley, hE A Te 98,000 90,750 77,100 137,000 


Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 25,550 barrels, against 
22,400 barrels the preceding week; and of wheat, 
6,500 bushels; of corn, none, and of barley, 
3,500 bushels. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 














This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels ....... 115,500 101,150 83,500 112,300 
Wheat, bushels i aera 18,960,000 17,115,000 18,044,000 9,293,000 
Cornje eS) bende 8,457,000 9,645,000 4,491,000 _ 3,007,000 
Rye, Sees, 78,000, 27,000 1,000 78,000 
Oats Ce tassel 1,370,000 1,740,000 1,287,000 961,000 
Barley, TO eats 175,500 70,000 17,000 108,000 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK, 

Prompt deliveries, ab 
bushels. bushels. 
Wheat—Week ending March 24 1,160,000 17,800,000 
Preceding week . 859,000 16,256,000 
This week last year.. 1,501,000 71792,000 
Corn — Week ending March 2 000 471,000 
Preceding week.. 37,000 708,000 
This week last ye 17,000 2,1 000 

Oats — Week ending —— 2. 489,000 &Br,000 
Preceding week.... 480,000 1, 260,000 
This week last year. 463,000 "498,000 





EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels. ..... 10, 800 117,900 70,600 112,700 
Cornmeal, barrels. . 1,850 1,350 hag Lye eae ele 
Wheat, bushels... 307,500 462,500 598,300 849,000 
Corn, ie fase 303, 100 391,250 458, 100 587,000 
Rye, O eae era 50 42,100 41,500 17,100 
Peas, ass 19,500 10,750 31,450 3,700 
Oats, re Bay: 1,600 5, 100 2,800 3,100 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 4¥%d., London 51!4d., Glasgow 
5'4d., aud Antwerp 5%%d. per bushel, and on 
charter contracts for Cork and orders, average 
sail carriers, 4s. 3d., against on Friday 4@4s. 
3d. per quarter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 
















March 17. March 24. 
Wheat flour, superfine, per bbl.... $3.65 @4.50 83.75 @4. 50 
ship. extra, ‘ @5.00 4.60 @ 
wi Me i trade'extra,, “** @6.00 5.20 @o.15 
es “family X, ee @8.00 6,20 
Ls «* Minn, clear, ‘ BY @7.25 80 a a 
U3 et ee © /etra't, @7.60 20 7.75 
a LS pean ta ae @8.50 6.50 @8.75 
aM - city x W ibd @6.65 6.65 @6.8. 
a “ cityXS. Am, “ @7.00 6.90 @7.15 
Ls a OC. Fiza ou (3,60 2.75 @3.75 
Rye flour, superfine, sO RRS @4. 435 @4.85 
Cornmeal, per bbl............ 3.15 @3.75 3-20 @3,80 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bush.. 2 RKO @1.40 1.48 @I1. 
“"" No. 2 red, 1.3614 @1.377% 1.43 @r1.44} 
Pe Nos ered, 1.30 @1. 32), 1-35 @1.30% 
“” No. t white, bid 1.34 @1.354% 1.39 @1.40% 
“« No. 2 spring, ‘ egirbs S25 OT, 35 1.23 @1.37 
“No. 3 spring, “‘ 1.20 @1.25 1.21 @1.27 
Corn, No. 2, per bush........ ‘T48@ .76% — .75%@ .77% 
No.3, (6 sesssees -744@ -75 ‘75. @ .76 
“steam mixed, per bush ome 75% =. 70%@ .77% 
NOY yellow; ais... A — @ au 
“No. 2 white, ne 85 @ 86% 88 @ — 
Barley, State per bush.... .88 @1.10 gO @I.12 
{C- -Canada; BS ts 1.07 @1.12 I Ss Las 
Rye, per bush.......5...+65 87. @ .93 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush 5314@ .5474 ‘sbiden ey 
« “No. 2, per Hush i. 50'6@ 519g .5346@ 5434 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, MARCH a 
April. Ma Fune, Ful Fe u, 
No, 2red wheat.. .$1: 434 435 rE Br i. tae soir bid. 
No. 2°corn....:. : Ty yy -76% — 
No, 20atsi..5.-1. ae % _ _— 


On Friday No, 2 red ae seller’s option 
the remainder of the year, was sold at $1.18@ 
$1.19. No. 2 oats, March option, were in 
urgent request for contract purposes near the 
close, and left off at the advanced price of 53%c. 
per bushel. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 


NEW YORK, 


Nov. 30, pom 5, Mch 23. Mch 2s. 


1881. 852. 1882. 1881. 
W heat, No. 1 white, per bush... ae 38 sr. 40%4 $r. 3735 $1.2034 
No. 2 red, 1.4344 1.41 1.2216 
** No. 2 Mil. spring ‘ 'f 37/4 1.33 bid 1.20 
Corn, No. 2 4 69% .70% .754 5 
Rye, prime a ata TON 96 -93 1, ¢ 
Oats, No. 2, EY LPO Aa 50% «5244 44 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF APRIL OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK. 
Dec. 9, Fan.6, Mch 23, Mch 25, 
rer. 1881. 1882. 7 1881. 


Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush.. : @I.51 
Wheat, No. white > 
Corn, No. 2, Me — 7536-75. 

Oats, No. 2, 4 _ «5014 .5034 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 


SI. 49 SI. 40% Br. 72g 


a 





Latest Preceding fan.2, A year 
returns. week, 1882. ago. 
jad heat, bushels ates 3,097,509 4,781,343 1,407,206 
orn, 2,095, 2,507, 1 5,429, 452,853 
Se - 95,23 236 96,81 62.410 31, 
arley, ae 37, 252 37,252 199 172, 
Oats, “ 30,370 322,372 ihe 509,839 
Peas, eras B14 7,814 5» » 13,829 













































A further material reduction is thus shown j in 
the hoard of grain in warehouse, elevators ¢ and 
railway lighters at the port of New York, 
decrease in wheat being 296,461 bushels, in co 
401,330 bushels, and in oats 16,002 bushels. 

Of the prominent grades of grain in stor 
elevator at this port (the railway elevators 
reporting in detail), the following is a compa 
exhibit (by the way, meeting fully the req juire- 


ents, who recently asked for these pra 
Two ti 
ad —_ Last week, 


No. 1 red wheat, ‘pe age ay 
No. 2 red wheat, Br 

No.3red wheat, 
No. 4 red wheat, ‘Hh 
No. 1white wheat, “ 
No. 2white wheat, “ 
Mixed winter wheat, ‘ 
No. 2 spring wheat, Utd 
No. 3s an wheat, _ 
No. 2 -sp’g ‘ 
Tojetieds spring, ‘e3 
No. 2 corn, his 
No. 2whitecorn, ‘ 
N. Y. yellow corn, “* 





Low mixed corn, Lt 

No. r rye, a 

No. 2 rye, Li 

No, 3 rye, i) Ack. veh an 

No. 2 white oats, “ 

No. 3 white oats, “ 

No, 2 oats, ba 

No. oP oats, pd 552 

: n warehouse and elevators, the latter then report 5 for 

rst time. 


+ In warehouses only, elevators not reporting. ' } y a 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHE: & 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS. 


March 18, March 11, March 4, Marel 
1882. 882. 1882. 


I 
4,248,250 4,877,150 5,891,450 #16, t 
3,228,300 4,072,475 4,687,550 ‘1, 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 
Preceding 
week, 
bushels. 
pies 


gas gte408 
"Sen, sib Lo 

‘as maa 
On the latest exhibit a eae heavy de 
is thus shown in the aggregate visible supply of 
grain—in that of wheat of as much as 1,036,4: 24. 
bushels ; in that of corn of 1,085,277 bushi 
and in that of oats of 31,581 bushels. f 
decrease in wheat and corn, 628,900 and 84451 
bushels, respectively, were in the aggregates | 
the five principal Atlantic ports. The visib 
supply of wheat was up to 21,252,578 bus 


Wheat, bushels... 
Corn, a 


dates 
bushels, 


13,415, 92. 
92,806 
1,990,304 





bushels on October 8, and that of oats to 6,468 sit 
bushels on October 1, 1881. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PO 
eceding Co 
week, week 
125,700 ; 
287,475 


Past week. 
Flour, ‘barvels., . > ».aacisiais ¢o.ssine 
Wheat, bushels: : 
Corn, 





Rye “ 
Barley } st 
Oats, iM 


29,150 bushels; in corn of 153,700 bushels 

in oats of 108,600 bushels. The item of fi 
likewise indicates an increase of 18,500. 
In that of rye there was a loss of 12,800 bus 
and of barley of about 12,000 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 


Flour, Datrelssccacus wanes 
Wheat, bushels. . 
Corn, yids 


A gain is thus likewise rndicaeal in the forwar 
movement of wheat of about 65,600 bushels ; ir 
corn of 410,700 bushels, and in oats of 178, 
bushels, with a decrease in other instances 
flour of about 2,500 barrels, and in rye and 
a trifling shrinkage. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATL 
SEABOARD. 


Past week. ecadincs 


PiOuUtPPAITEIS . was warees sass 222,750 1550 

Wheat, bushels. . 317.050 peaec - - 1,324, 
sie 309, 800 pas “ 
oe r I 400 

Oats, : us eee 





In the items of flour, wheat, corn and bark 
these figures show a decrease—in corn of ab 
374,600 bushels; in wheat, 212,600 bushels ; 
barley of 36,000 bushels, and in flour of 24,8 
barrels The aggregate of oats was enlarg 
117,800 bushels, and of rye, 2,000 bushels. F 

EXPORTS ‘OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS sp 

——The United Kingdom a) 
Wheat, i 


Pest WOek segs soy oss en ces oan 
Preceding week...... 
Same week last year 





PORE WOOK. 5 viewer eo pak fee sata eis 
Preceding week. . nc 
Same week last year. ean so cepele 




























































ports in each of the last two weeks compare 
us: ; 





——_W heat. Corn-———— 

Past week, Prev, week, Past week, Prev. week, 

bushels, bushels. bushels, bushels. 

ore..... 96,000 362,7' 22,600 4,260 
hiladelphia.. 45,100 4s 15,600 17,400 
OMe sicns 35,800 198,200 94,300 21,250 


The shipments from these ports in the corre- 
nding week of last year were, from Baltimore, 
of wheat, 541,900 bushels, and of corn, 714,400 
bushels; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 332,300 
shels, and of corn, 271,250 bushels; and from 
oston, of wheat, 27,800 bushels, and of corn, 
3,600 bushels. 


tJ 
IMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 








Mar, 18,'82, Mar. 19, ‘81, 
bushels. bushels. 
le supply in U. S. and Canada..... 13 924 22,907,000 
le supp the United mes fees 4 22; sr 16,450,000 
ssage for the continent o' Europe. 6,240,000 4,480,000 
42,455,924 43,837,000 
++ 44,572,343 cg. ae 
EMSs yes wisi + + @ FOR OrED JODO 50,550,223 49,087, 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT, 


Mar. 18,'82, Mar. 19, fred 

a bushels. bushels. 
ble supply in U. S. and Canada...... 11,842,896 15,103,306 
On passage i. United Kingdom........ ri is 000 080,000 
n passage for the continent of Europe.. __ 960,000 1,330,000 
wet Bee 

: oe -. 14,928, 

Reeve CN Ss onrieseveccecs 18,991,770 ree 





Frequent changes have occurred in the pro- 
ion line, but the business, though in the 
veculative interest fairly active in western 
lard, has been of less magnitude than 
rough the preceding week, and the quotations 
p to Thursday evening indicated in most in- 
nces a slight yielding in values. The lack of 
ything like an important call for supplies for 
ent continues to work adversely to the 
‘ ral position. The extraordinary depression 
1 0 cean freights failed to swell the outward 
ovement, notably even for Great Britain, 
In the New York market 175,000 tierces west- 
steam lard were sold during the week for 
ard delivery. Of western steam lard for 
rompt delivery 3,800 tierces were likewise mar- 
eted at $10.85@$11, closing at $10.95 for con- 
grades against $10.95 bid a week ago, city 
cam lard ruling throughout at $10.65, and 
wing off at $10.65, on sales for the week of 
tierces. Of refined lard about 4,900 
ces were reported sold here, with continental 
ds closing at $11.15, against $11.15 a week 
. Added to the sales of western steam lard 
for shipment, about 4,200 tierces were re- 
-d as having been taken at the west, mostly 
port, at current rates. 
estern steam lard on the option list left off 
e March 24, thus: 


Rn a ee 


IN i EI Ce i gl a 
Dera ince etic ic We. Woy 
Bi... TO; 10.8214 10.8744 10.90 10,9244 10.95 
ptions for the remainder of this year closed on 
ry at $10.80 bid. 
estern mess pork for prompt delivery 


less attention and receded in price, 
at $16.50@$16.62% for old, and 
@$17.75 for new, as to brand. Ship- 
were taking only small job lots. Clear fat 
were placed here early in the week at 
0.50 per barrel. 

peculation in pork here has continued utterly 
less. April and May options on mess pork, 
ectively, left off here with the bidding reduced 
17.40 and $17.50. A year ago the April and 
y options were, respectively, quoted at $15.60 
and $15.80 bid. 

More interest has been manifested in long and 
ort clear middles in boxes in the New York 
rket, and a fair amount of stock has been 
ced at firmer prices, leaving off on Friday at, 
ectively, $9.62% and $10 per pound. Bulk 
eats have been moderately active, at steady 
ures. Dressed hogs were advanced on Thurs- 
to 9@9 ce. for city, on meagre offerings. 
moderate inquiry prevailed for beef and beef 
h ms at former rates. Shippers have been buy- 
ing somewhat more freely of the better qualities 
beef. Tallow has been quite active, and quoted 
dy at 756 for prime. Prime stearine left off 
‘Iic.; oleomargarine stearine, 954@934c. per 





hicago reported for last week shipments thence 
meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
nt of 10,908,850 pounds, against 15,546,300 
Js same week in 1881, and since the close 


a : Oe eae 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1882. 


of October last 313,230,550 pounds, against 
426,026,450 pounds same time in the preceding 
packing season; also for the past week sending 
forward 3,221,250 pounds lard and 3,600 barrels 
pork, against, in the same week last year, 
118,840,400 pounds lard and 5,348 barrels pork. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, 





, This week 

This week, Last week, last year. 

Pork, (BRrrels sj. us eesne« «le 3,550 2,530 4,650 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... 1,405 2,074 2,330 
Bacon and meats, pounds... 3,633,000 5,960,000 9,119, 100 
Lard, pounds. . *4,015,150 3,245,300 7,188,000 
Butter, “ 113,900 1,750 237,400 
Cheese, a 854,700 600 893, 100 
Tallow, “ 577,400 462,750 ~ 1,622,400 





* Partly on through freight account. 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent comprised of lard, 6,333,400 
pounds, against 11,243,650 pounds same week 
last year; of bacon, 6,757,861 pounds, against 
16,378,100 pounds; and of pork, 4,493 barrels, 
against 7,840 barrels same week in 1881. 

The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to March 18, 
were of pork, 24,137,600 pounds; bacon, 217,- 
518,450 pounds, and lard, 120,768,300 pounds, 
comparing with grand totals of, respectively, 
28,845,000 pounds, 386,850,900 pounds and 
175,192,700 pounds same time in the preceding 
crop season. 


The New York cotton market has ruled quiet 
during the week. The price of spot cotton is 
unchanged, though the market has been easier. 
Futures have receded an average of 20 points. 
Following are the closing quotations for uplands 
at New York last evening, with a comparison for 
the same date last year: 





= Yesterday. Last year. 
ECHIAEY:: (rie e'sipinniiate stele clelatnuteneiste He's siete gisc. 4c. 
Good ordinary. % dee 
Low middling. . 1134 10 
Middling ......... 12 3-16 10% 
Good middling 12 9-16 II 7-16 
AIP ea aap te atlases ats apetaies «sid einer ehh apa 14 1-16 13 1-16 
Middling Orleans are quoted 12;c¢. Stained 
cottons leave off, good ordinary at 9j'gc.; low 


middling, 103/c.; middling, 113c. 
Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York yesterday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 








This week. Last week. Last year. 

March 12,12c. 12.17¢. 10.70¢. 
April 12.15 12.29 10.66 
May 12.32 mae 10.74 
Tine 12.51 12. 10.83 
uly. 12. 12.90 10.91 
August 12.83 13.01 10.95 
September... 12.83 12.58 10,62 





The market for futures closed steady. 


The New York dry goods market during the 
past week has shown a fair degree of activity, 
and the volume of business done is in excess of 
the previous week. Jobbers, as a rule, are not 
quite as active as they were, but the entire trade, 
taken in bulk, has been good. In woolen depart- 
ments generally but little business has been doing 
with the exception of cloakings, business in that 
branch of fabrics having been very brisk. Some 
large orders have been placed during the week 
for May, June and July delivery. 
stock for spring cloakings are usually light, as 
the season generally is moderate in volume, com- 
pared to the fall trade. Sales, however, in spring 
goods are quoted satisfactory. A very favorable 
feeling prevails toward the cloak trade this year, 
as it is generally conceded that the fall of 1881 
was one of the most successful they ever had, 
and manufacturers and importers have been 
encouraged to make especial efforts to produce 
novelties for this class of trade. In this con- 
nection it may also be stated that plush and seal 
cloth trimming is expected to be as much in 
demand next season as it was for 1881-82. In 
dress silks for spring consumption a good trade 
is reported, and sales from stock have been active 
and prices satisfactory. A fair amount of busi- 
ness is also reported in heavy grades and the best 
makes of black silks for fall delivery. In cottons, 
ginghams, prints and printing cloths, etc., busi- 
ness has been quiet, and the demand only for 
novelties or for reassortment parcels. In dress 
goods the volume of business done has been of 
fair proportions, but no great activity shown, 

The imports of dry goods for the week are 
reported as follows: 


Sales from 


No. of packages. Value 
Total imports for the week................. 8,071 = $2,368,625, 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 13,165 3)410,504 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
Taal WEEK: pcciers neko acten OAM ee Birch 11,070 2,472,372 
Total amount of dry goods; duty pales ue 
VIOUS: WOOK) oasis snc cuanaces Pieris +++ 16,983 3)523,674 


SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DOSTRIALAREPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 


EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: Trade continues to 
improve, and the markets are without excite- 
ment or important change. Manufacturing inter- 
ests are looking well, especially in machinists’ 
lines and the clothing business. The lumbering 
interest is steadily improving. 





From Boston, Mass, : There is a better feeling 
in the leather market, and prices are stronger. 
The boot and shoe manufacturers, though not 
free buyers, are compelled to replenish their 
stocks, which are very low. Hides _ have 
improved, and sales have been large at better 
prices. There is a good deal of confidence in 
the dry goods market, though prices have not 
materially changed except in cottons, which 
show better prices, and a further advance is 
looked for when trade opens in a few weeks. 
The boot and shoe trade has been fair. Other 
lines have been dull. There are very few boot 
and shoe buyers in town at present. Total ship- 
ments from this market to places outside of New 
England during the week have been 55,092 cases, 
against 56,339 cases same week last year. Total 
shipments since January 1, 548,891 cases, against 
577,201 cases same time last year. The following 
is the number of cases shipped to some of the 
principal points during the week: Chicago, 
5,807; New York city, 3,041; Cincinnati, 
2,998; St. Louis, 2,162; Baltimore, 2,063; 
Philadelphia, 1,728; Detroit, 1,454; Louisville, 
1,349; San Francisco, 1,247; Milwaukee, 1,163; 
Cleveland, 1,105; Toledo, 916; St. Paul, 835; 
New Orleans, 808; Savannah, 793; Pittsburgh, 
765; Buffalo, 624; Indianapolis, 623; Minne- 
apolis, 585; Kansas City, 583; Columbus, Ohio, 
523; Galveston, 520. 





From Providence, R. 7.: The print cloth mar- 
ket is steady and firm, the amount of sales being 
light; 64s are quoted at 33c., plus % of 1 per 
cent., and 56x60s at 3;;c. There are about as 
many pieces on hand as last week. The cotton 
market is quiet, but firm, the amount of sales 
being fair ; middling uplands are quoted at 12 4c. 
and middling gulfs at 123¢c. The stock on hand 
is light. 





From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth mar- 
ket is steady, at the same quotations as in Provi- 
The amount of stock is about the same 
Sales have been moderate. 


dence. 
as last week. 





MIDDLE STATES. 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: The merchandise 
markets have been fairly active during the past 
week, and most of the price changes that have 
occurred have been in sellers’ favor. The dis- 
tribution on interior orders has been larger in 
nearly all departments, but export trade has ruled 
very quiet. The speculative excitement and 
frequent fluctuations in grain have been a serious 
drawback to legitimate business. All options of 
this wheat crop are controlled by cliques in New 
York and Chicago, and the shorts have been 
feverishly covering at steadily advancing prices 
until Thursday, when the bull movement received 
a temporarily set-back from realizations here and 
in all markets. Flour is again 25c. per barrel 
higher, and has been actively dealt in all the 
week, but closes rather quieter. There is a good 
jobbing trade in provisions, groceries and general 
produce. Southern farm products are generally 
in large supply, but when in good order meet 
with ready sale. Boiling cargoes of molasses 
are very scarce, and have advanced 2c. per gallon 
within the week. Raw sugars are strong, but 
scarce in importers’ hands, but refiners’ wants are 
mostly supplied by direct purchases in Cuba. There 
has been a decline of about Ic. in wool, influenced 
by increased pressure to sell, chiefly among com- 
mission houses. A better trade has been done, 
and the demand is good at the concession, but 
slow at old asking prices. Cotton is unchanged, 
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but there is a decidedly better feeling in the 
market for its products. Best makes are closely 
sold up to production, and 
jobbers are buying more freely. Woolen goods 
are moderately active, and generally firm. 
mills and industrial works continue _ busily 
employed, and the general outlook for trade 
and labor is encouraging. Collections in most 
departments are reasonably prompt and satis- 
factory. 


converters and 


Local 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: Yrade in general con- 
tinues rather quiet, which is largely attributable 
to the bad condition of the country roads. Col- 
lections are reported good, however. Orders for 
finished iron are coming in slowly. A fresh 
impetus is not anticipated before the latter part of 
April. The prices of pig iron have been at a 
stand for the past four weeks, with a gradual 
tendency to weaken. Nails are in good demand. 
The demand for window glass has slackened, 
which is believed to be caused by the bad roads 
in the west, but a good spring trade is looked 
for. Money is in active demand. Reports from 
correspondents throughout western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio show that trade in all 
departments is fair, and that the prospects for 
spring are encouraging and the crops promising. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The weather is more 
favorable than a week ago, and the jobbing trade 
more satisfactory. spices, etc., are 
particularly active, and there has been a fair 
movement in dry goods. 


Groceries, 


Iron is scarce, without 
material change in the general market, and manu- 
facturers continue buying, and in many instances 
are behind on orders. Lumber is in good de- 
mand, and building operations progress with 
vigor, a busy summer in this respect being pre- 
dicted unless interfered by the labor 
troubles. Country collections are reported some- 
what better, but not what they should be at this 
season. Money continues in active demand. 
Steam navigation has fairly opened, and the fitting 
out of sail craft for the season’s work is under way. 


with 





Ohio: The demand for cur- 
rency continues. An unprecedented rain early in 


From Cincinnati, 


the week in southern Ohio and Indiana caused 
a temporary check in business, as nearly all rail- 
roads had their traffic suspended. The overflow on 
many small streams has done much damage. Busi- 
ness generally is not so prosperous as expected. In 
dry goods the volume of business has increased 
somewhat, and prices remain firm. Boots and 
shoes show a little more animation, but are quiet. 
A serious check exists by reason of interruption 
Groceries 
continue to have good sale, and prices have 


to business on the lower Mississippi. 
an 
Grain has been 
remarkably active, with a sharp advance in wheat, 


upward tendency for staples. 
corn and oats. The large local demand keeps 
Provisions are 
fluctuating, closing with a downward tendency. 
Iron is easier, but there 


prices above the shipping rate. 


is no pressure to sell. 


Whisky is steady and firm. Hogs are slightly 


advanced in price. 


From Chicago, [ll.: There is a good, even 
wholesale trade in all departments of business, 
and a noticeable improvement in the retail trade. 
The speculative trade in grain and provisions is 
brisk, although shipments are unusually light. 
This is accounted for by the early opening of 
lake navigation and the low freight rates. Con- 
tracts have been made for corn to Buffalo at 2c. 
per bushel. This is the lowest opening rate on 
record, lake freights opening last season at 6c. 
per bushel for corn to Buffalo. The effect of the 
weevil excitement is gauged by the fluctuation in 
corn. When it was reported that the weevil was 
in the corn in one elevator, corn advanced 2c. 
When the circumstances were understood, corn 
settled back to the old price. The receipts of 
breadstuffs for the week were $1,948 barrels of 
flour, 114,004 bushels of wheat, 415,576 bushels 
of corn, 333,979 bushels of oats and 102,006 
bushels of barley. The shipments were 87,800 
barrels of flour, 36,152 bushels of wheat, 389,355 
bushels of corn, 375,405 bushels of oats and 
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49,566 bushels of barley. Clearings for the 


week, $36,401,076. 


From Peoria, [ll.: Trade, with the present 
spring weather, is improving. Farmers have 
fairly started in the spring work, and the demand 
for farm machinery is largely in excess of last 
year from all quarters. 





From Detroit, Mich.: Business is somewhat 
improved, though not up to the expectations of 
dealers. There is a good trade in drugs, a fair 
business in hardware and groceries, and a quiet 
trade in dry goods. The latter business, how- 
ever, is showing the most improvement. Navi- 
gation is open, and considerable business is 
doing with shore points. Movements in dairy 
products are small. Receipts of grain are light, 
but shipments are improving; the option trade is 
large. The supply of wheat in the state is small, 
and interior millers in Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana are inquiring here for supplies. 





From Evansville, Ind.: The improved con- 
dition of the roads, settled state of the weather, 
the opening of spring and the consequent early 
commencement of farm work have caused in- 
creased activity in all lines. 
running at their full capacity, and the lumber 


Manufacturers are 


business is steadily increasing. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: The unfavorable 
weather still has a dampening effect on trade, but 
the outlook is improving, and there are more 
inquiries for goods. Manufacturing establish- 
ments are busy. Collections are fair. The 


demand for and supply of money is good. 





From Louisville, Ky... Jobbers report a mod- 
erate expansion in the volume of the week’s busi- 
The grain markets show a reduced trade 
on account of the damaged condition of ship- 
ments. Flour is fairly active, with special inquiry 
for choice low grades. Stocks are decreasing, 
and prices hardening. Produce is in brisk move- 
ment, stimulated by clearer weather. There has 
been heavy trading in imported Scotch potatoes, 
as well as seed varieties. The leaf tobacco mar- 
ket is very active, and stronger. Lugs have 
advanced a further %c., and all grades of ship- 
ping leaf continue brisk. Manufacturing grades 
are eagerly taken. The cotton inquiry is good, 
and a fair business has been transacted at full 
prices. Receipts, 760 bales; sales, 1,450 bales. 
Whiskies are steady; but nothing is doing, owing 
to pending legislation. The leather market is 
quiet, with light sales, and harness grades are 
dull, while heavy weights are in good demand. 
Money is working close, but slowly growing 
more comfortable. Exchange firm, at almost a 
shipping point. 


ness. 





From Most lines have 
shown a noticeable improvement during the past 
week. General business is satisfactory, with fair 
collections. Money is in fair demand. 


Burlington, Towa: 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: The weather is clear 
and pleasant, and business livelier and more 
healthy in tone. Money is in good demand from 
miscellaneous borrowers, the interest rate being 
fully maintained. The currency movement is 
light, and favoring the city. The wheat market 
has ruled easy, prices receding 1@1%c. under a 
desire to realize, though advices from winter 
wheat were favorable. April sales were $1.293¢ 
to $1.29, and May $1.307% down to $1.30, with a 
fair business. Sample wheat is flat and neglected. 
Cash wheat is nominal. Flour is stronger, with 
a fair demand for shipping grades. Provisions 
are easier, with no material change in quotations. 
Dry goods and clothing are fairly active, muddy 
roads rendering interior communication difficult, 
and preventing a free movement of merchandise. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: Groceries and hard- 
ware sales are heavy. Dry goods and kindred 
lines rather dull. Collections are improving 
except from the inundated districts. The grain 
market is quiet and fluctuating; receipts light. 
Provisions are advancing, and in large move- 








ment. Tobacco offerings are free on a strong 
market. Cotton is steady at 117%c. for mid- 
dling. Receipts exceed shipments considerably. 
About 53,000 bales are on hand, against about 
60,000 last year same date. The live stock 
supply and receipts are extremely small, and 
prices are advancing 10@25c. per day on 
cattle, according to grade. Fifteen hundred 
pound steers bring $7 per cwt. Money continues 
easy on light discount. No recent excessive 
rains here. The river is at the normal stage. 
Land in this section is in excellent condition, 
and plowing is already in progress. Growing 
wheat is unusually fine. The weather is quite 
favorable for farming. 





From Omaha, Neb.: The jobbing trade in all 
branches report sales satisfactory and still on the 
increase. The pleasant weather continues, but is 
rather unsettled, and retailers do not expect large 
sales until April. Collections continue fair, and 
few failures of note have taken place. 





CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: Business is sound, 


and wheat continues above last quotations. 
Sugar has advanced '%c.; white, Ic. Yellow 


syrup is higher. The Bank Commissioners re- 
port for the last year records an improved condi- 
tion in banking institutions of the state of Cali- 
fornia, chiefly owing to the absence of stock 
gambling, and deposits have increased $5,266,577. 
Great drouth is reported from Australia. Com- 
mercial advices from the colony are satisfactory. 
Two vessels are loading sugar for New York at 
Honolulu. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: General trade has had 
a more active appearance the past week, and a 
steady inquiry for spring wants has commenced. 
Collections are reported satisfactory. The flour 
market has been buoyant, and on Wednesday 
local high grades advanced 25c. per barrel, and 
all other brands are correspondingly firm. The 
dexand is chiefly for good medium and higher 
grades. Receipts and offerings of southern wheat 
have become limited again, and the market is 
strong and prices higher under a good inquiry. 
The western market was firm, and prices irregu- 
lar and fluctuating widely. Southern corn is 
quoted firm, and western dull, but steady. There 
has been a good demand for oats, and the market 
is now reported firm, Cotton remains unchanged. 
A good jobbing trade is doing in provisions, and 
prices are firm. The receipts of butter are very 
limited, and, with a strong demand, prices rule 
high. The iron trade are well up with orders, 
and good prices are maintained. Orders in the 
dry goods, notion and boot and shoe trades are 
coming in more freely, particularly from the 
south, and most business men think their 
expectations for a fair season will be realized. 
Money is a little more in demand, but dealings 
in stocks have been limited. 





From Richmond, Va.: Trade has been quite 
active this week, particularly in the grocery line. 
It is on the increase, with a bright oulook for a 
good spring trade. Collections reported fair. 





From Norfolk, Va.: There is very little change 
in the business situation since the last report. A 
change of weather to a lower temperature retards 
spring operations. Cotton has come in more 
freely the past week at a slight decline in price. 
The market is not active. Collections are fair, 
and money is easy. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
favorable for crops. Vegetables are thriving. 
Corn has commenced planting. Neither floods 
or long rains has troubled this section. Cotton 
receipts are fair, but there is less demand for 
spirits of turpentine. The stock is reduced, and 
prices are advancing. Rosin, tar and turpentine 
are firm. Provisions are strong. Freights— 
spot and near-by are wanted. Collections are 
good. 





From Charleston, S. C.: The weather is favor- 
able for cotton planting, and land is now being 


prepared. The grain crop is prosperous. No 
floods have visited us, and but a moderate amount 
of rain. 





From Savannah, Ga.: Trade is more active 
than last week, and collections have improved. 
In cotton the offerings were small and firmly 
held. Markets for naval stores are firm, the 
total stock of spirits in yard and on shipboard 
being 500 casks, and the stock of rosins, all 
grades, 2,200 barrels. Spirits are firm at 53¢c. 





From Augusta, Ga.: In this ‘section the wet 
weather has not affected the planting interests to 
any extent, and no damage has been sustained 
by high waters. The season has been favorable 
for small grain. The acreage is much larger 
than usual, and the prospects for a good crop are 
very promising. The demand by farmers for 
supplies and advances is much greater than 
usual at this season, and merchants and factors 
are more cautious than ever in filling their 
orders. It is thought that for the lack of means 
the farmers will be compelled to plant less cot- 
ton and use less fertilizers this year than hereto- 
fore. A great many farmers are already in debt, 
and will have to be carried over another season. 
General trade is still quiet, and money tight. 





From Vicksburg, Miss.- In this vicinity the 
weather has been very favorable for planting. 
Operations have been under way for the last 
eight or ten days in the Mississippi valley. The 
water is declining, and planters are hopeful of 
making average crops. Cotton may be planted 
as late as May Io. 


From New Orleans, La.: The parishes of 
Carroll, Richland, Madison, Tensas, Concordia, 
Point Coupee and West Baton Rouge are all 
more or less under water from the overflow of 
the Mississippi. They are among the most fer- 
tile cotton and sugar fields of Louisiana. The 
disaster is widespread. The loss of stock and 
disorganization of labor will be severely felt. At 
present it seems impossible to estimate the loss 
or predicate the future. The Teche country is 
also suffering from overflow and backwater, and 
this, it is feared, will prove disastrous to the sugar 
crop in that section. The weather during the 
past week has been fair with the exception of one 
day’s rain, with a high north wind, which tested to 
the utmost the strength of the unbroken levees. 
Business is at a comparative standstill, all efforts 
being directed to succor the sufferers and save as 
much as possible out of the general wreck. The 
river is now falling, and if it continues to do so 
there will yet be time to plant a large area, and 
with a favorable season we may hope to redeem 
some of our losses. 





From Galveston, Tex. During the past two 
weeks we have had a cessation of the rain. This 
makes it favorable for planting. Operations are 
now quickly progressing. 





From Houston, Tex.: The long-continued 
rains have done no harm. One or two dry 
northers have had the effect of putting the sur- 
face of the earth into fine condition for planting. 
There have been no serious floods in Texas. 
Farming has not been delayed a day from 
this cause. Special dispatches received by the 
Houston /ost from all localities in the state 
during the past two or three weeks report plant- 
ing under good headway, with the most favorable 
prospects for fine crops in all lines. The wheat, 
oat and other small grain crops of middle and 
northern Texas exceed those of any year for the 
past ten years. Corn is up in many portions of 
the state, and growing well. If the usual cold 
weather of April 10 to April 20 is not very 
severe, Texas during the coming season will 
raise better crops than for many years past. 
Everything is now favorable. 





From Little Rock, Ark.: The weather is. gen- 
erally clear and cooler, with some frost. The 
season is favorable for planting. No great dam- 
age from the floods has been experienced in this 
vicinity. The water is receding rapidly. 















































From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade continues 
and mercantile collections quiet. The weat 
is clear, and the Mississippi falling, but ‘ 
believed the overflow will retard work on pla 
tions fully four weeks. The supply of gove 
ment rations will have a tendency to demorali: 
the laboring classes, and the outlook at this 
is not regarded encouraging. iin 


ms 
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From Nashville, Tenn. Trade in all de 
ments is fair, and fully up to expectations. 
lections are reported very good. Cotton is fi 


bales; shipments, 2,214 bales. The 

market is active and strong; the week’ 
were 207 hogsheads. Wheat is firm and highe 
Flour steady, with an upward tendency. Co 
produce is quiet and dull. Provisions are fi 
and the demand is active. Cattle receipts 
good, with ready sale for the best grades. 
the last few days the weather has been 
unfavorable, and farming operations very m 
retarded. The late floods were very dam 
in the lowlands, and farmers have suffere 
siderably from loss of fencing. The lon; 
tinued rains have put the farmers behind great 
in breaking ground for spring planting, but, 
with a few days more fine weather, farmin; 
operations in this section will progress rapidly . . 
Money is in good demand. 
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LATE MAILS. Shy 

Soe City, Lowa, March 17. <Wholesdia’ 
report large sales so far in March, and 
collections. This region of country has ; 
favored with good roads and open, mild weather 
during the entire winter months and so far i in 
March. There has been but little rain since 
October, and builders have been at work y i 
but little interruption. The movement i 
estate, notably city property, is wo 
Sales are frequent, and at high figure 


and city. While high waters are doing ae 
damage in the south, the Missouri river is lower 
than it has been for years at this season. Upc om 


ably the repeal of the old war tax on 
deposits, capital and checks, together w 

reduction of the present tax on liquors, tobac co 
etc., the Board of Trade here sent at 22 
petition to our Congressman urging his su 
of the bill. This petition was a jengthan 
signed by all our bankers and bank off 
politicians and a majority of representative 
chants. Nine out of ten of all our mei 


their interests bows alwaye in sound comme Ci 
banking to a large extent. as 





The following table, giving rates on prime 
mercial paper and exchange on New York 
cities named, is based on special dispate 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 




















Prime com. Exci an slingon 
paper, per cent. York, per ter 

Atlanta, Ga..... nee oes 8 @I0 premium. 
Adierissta, (ae... o<pisisters a 'sasate 8 @ premium, 
Baltimore, Md..........+ 54@ 6 ‘ar@s5oc. reales 
Boston, Mass.... cite @ 20@25¢. discoun ‘ 
Buffalo, N. Y.. a 3 @ 5% 17@25c. premium. — 
Burlington, Iowa. @ I-Io premium. 
Charleston, S.C... . 8 @ % premium. 
Chicago, 7 aes <se', 0 QuSh are . premium, 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 6 @ Z 1-20 premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... 742 I-10 premium, 
Dayton, Ohio.. ne @7_ Par. : 
Denver, + Ipermo, \ premium, : 
Detroit, Mich .. i Z @8 Hie premium. 
Evansville, Ind : @8 1.50 premium. : 
Galveston, Texas.. . 8 @I0 ox. discount. 
Halifax, N. < Gaoog oboe s4@ 6 premium. ‘ 
Indianapolis, ry Epes @7 »' ei 
Kansas Cit mba g ieee se a i i 
Louisville, 7) @ es: oes 
Memphis, Pen - 6 @8 
Milwaukee, Wis. > 7 @8 Ke a premium, 
Minneapolis, me - 7 @10 remium, — i 
res er uebec, . . 6 @7 premium, — 
Nashville, Tenn......... 8 @ eat pol 
New Haven, Connica2..! 6 @ 
New ig yh ae aa'sgn 6@ 2 premium, ve 
Norfolk, Va.. 6 @ @% premium, 
Omaha, Neb.. -I0 @ oe premium. 
Peoria, Ill... - 7.@ I-10 premium, 





Philadelphia, bi I-20 to par, 


DAn 
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a i ae @ 

Portland, Me.......:2.s0 @ 

Selmer I @ 

Richmond, Va..... 8 @ ¥% premium. y 
San Francisco, Cal - 6@ premium. r 
Savannah, Ga.. : H @ Yds premium, 
St. Louis, Mo.. @ 75¢. premium. 
St. Paul, Minn = (Sato; er premium, 
Toledo, O DO core - 6 @7 I-10 premium. 
Toronto, Ont........... = ee ferae 
Wilmington, N.C....... 6 @ g 

Winnipeg, Man.......... 744@ 8% 

New York City, .::c0cn5- 5 c@y0 






















































































«BRITISH COLUMBIAN AFFAIRS. 

Portland, Oregon, March 3.—Some months 
5 ago BRADSTREET’S had an article on the ten- 
dency of feeling in British Columbia toward an- 
 nexation to the United States. Since then this 
feeling has not abated. It has strengthened, if 
anything. A standing and a growing grievance 
is the tariff. However advantageous it may be 
- to the eastern provinces, it is simply ruinous to 
British Columbia. A writer in the Victoria 
-(B. C.) Colonist has brought the injustice of the 
Dominion tariff to his province into striking 
minence. He says: ‘‘ We are compelled to pay 
least $15,000 a year for the privilege of being 
owed to buy our flour from neighboring states, 





e ough grain grown in the neighborhood to keep 
the mill running, are as good as told, ‘ You can 
rut your mill up, let it rot and rust, and be 
devoured by mice; you must buy your flour; you 
cannot be allowed to manufacture it.’’’ This 
may be a strong way of stating the case, but it is 
“not exaggerated. What is wanted is permission 
to import wheat free for home consumption. 
is denied, but it may be imported and 
nd in bond for foreign export, which leads 
the writer above mentioned to indignantly ex- 
im: ‘*Could we not comply with the law to 
ng the wheat in in bond and grind it in bond, 
that it would be made use of by the people in 
yn to the Dominion! ” 
effect of this legislation is to deprive the 
x in British Columbia of a home market for 
nH wheat and oats, because no sane man would 
_ erect a mil) under such circumstances as to entail 
_ a probable loss upon his outlay. Flour is there- 
i - fore imported from California and Oregon, and 
he provincials pay customs duty thereon, which 
soes to the Ottawatreasury. Agriculture is kept 
.a backward state in the province, as can well 
‘imagined, and it has absolutely no prospect 
for improvement while a protective tariff is in 
The history of the Dominion tariff, so far 
relates to breadstuffs, is not without interest 
American readers. Owing to railroad com- 
tion, flour was transported to St. John, N. B., 
nd Halifax from the state of Iowa cheaper than 
twas from the Province of Ontario. Having 
double advantage of cheaper freight and 
wheat, the Iowa millers were supplanting Ontario 
millers in their own markets. They therefore 
asked for protection against American competi- 
tion, which was really railroad discrimination, 
and the Dominion Parliament imposed a duty of 
. per barrel on American flour. The millers 
satisfied because they were able to buy 
wheat in Iowa; but the farmers felt 
eved, and asked protection against cheap 
American wheat, which was granted, a duty of 
2¥%c. per bushel being imposed. This closed 
out Iowa wheat, and Ontario flour could not 
‘then be produced to compete with American flour 
broad. Again they went to the Parliament, and 
again they got relief, being allowed to import 
& wheat in bond, and grind it and ship it in bond. 
_ The provincial legislature was opened on the 
“ist instant, with all the fuss and pomp compress- 
- ible into so small an affair. ‘‘The speech from 
tl e throne” announced that last year the revenue 
ceeded expenditure, that the public debt had 
j been reduced, and that the bonds of the province 
& in demand. The income was $397,035, and 
e expenditure $379,789, as per official list. 
he main sources of income are stipulated pay- 
on ents by the Dominion government under various 
heads—land sales, licenses, and road tax. The 
"personal property tax amounted to $13,708; real 
property tax, $12,710; income tax, $1,134; 
oe school tax, $27,246; marriage licenses realized 
* $745, a not very encouraging sign for female 
immigration, and $151 represented the sale of 
- school-books, which is one of the sources of 
yeyenue, These figures do not, however, express 
P the revenue collected in British Columbia by the 
Dominion government, Last fiscal year the 
following sums were collected: customs, $604,- 
5355 excise, $46,355; bill stamps, $1,187; other 
sources, $26,369. It thus appears that British 
Columbia is a useful milch cow to the Dominion. 
The total population of the province was 49,457 
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future promise is undoubted. 
geologist of the Dominion government, estimates 
that there are 300 square miles of coal deposit in: 
Vancouver Island, averaging 1,600,000 tons per 
mile, and aggregating 4,800,000,000 tons. 
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at the last census. Of these, 25,701 were Indians, 
7,301 Chinese, all other races being 19,408. The 
division of the sexes is, males, 29,503; females, 
19,956. The rate of customs duty per head of 
population is considerably greater in British Col- 
umbia than in any other province of the Dominion. 
Thus: Ontario, $3.32; Quebec, $5,94; Nova 
Scotia, $3.40; New Brunswick, $3.91; Manitoba, 
$8.84; British Columbia, $9.99; Prince Edward 
Island, $2.23. 


That British Columbia is a place of great 
Mr. Richardson, 


San 
Francisco imports considerable coal from Van- 


couver Island, and American capitalists are at 


work obtaining concessions of coal land for rail- 
road building. Two thousand acres of prairie 
land have been bonded by the farmers in Comox 
to an American railroad syndicate, which con- 
templates supplying the lack of energy by the 
Dominion government. ‘This is in the coal belt, 
and the owners offer the coal at a nominal price, 
retaining the surface for agricultural purposes. 
The people of Denman Island are bonding their 
land for coal mining to Americans; and the Vic- 
toria press advocates valuable concessions of coal 
land for the railroad between Nanaimo and 
Esquimalt. The tendency of this movement is 
to draw the province closer to the Pacific coast 
states. The output of coal last year was 228,- 
357 tons, of which 189,323 tons were exported. 
Gold mining was not a success, owing to the 
severity of the weather. The farmers in the 
lower sections of the province were fairly pros- 
perous, but in the interior early frosts have been 
very injurious. In the neighborhood of Yale, 
and where railroad construction is progressing, 
trade is brisk. Shipbuilding is active at Victoria, 
and the foundries are full. The total product of 
the fisheries last year was $1,454,000, or about 
double that of 1880. It is announced that four- 
teen American and thirteen British Columbian 
schooners will be engaged sealing on the west 
coast of Vancover Island this season. 

The provincial government has a white elephant 
on its hands, in the shape of a new graving dock, 
for which the funds do not seem to be forth- 
coming, and which will greatly exceed the esti- 
mate of cost. Oregon capitalists have bought 
out a large cannery on the Fraser river, and 
incorporated at Astoria the British Columbia 
Packing Company. A handbook of the province 
is to be compiled, and the Lieutenant Governor 
announced in his speech that a provincial exhibi- 
tion would probably be held during the current 
year. Among the few sources of satisfaction 
was the return of the special agent from London, 
who announced that ‘‘the Queen had been 
graciously pleased to receive the petition from 
British Columbia,”’ and that Lord Kimberly had 
agreed to recommend the following compromise 
to the Dominion government in settlement of 
pending disputes: ‘* The construction of a light 
line of railway from Nanaimo to Esquimalt; the 
extension, without delay, of the line to Port 
Moody, and the grant of reasonable compensa- 
tion in money for the failure to complete the 
work within the term of ten years, as specified 
in the conditions of union, would offer a fair 
basis for a settlement of the whole question.” 

The line between Yale and Port Moody has 
been ordered to be built; but the Dominion 
government has taken the other points under 
advisement. This, of course, constitutes the 
prime grievance against the Ottawa government, 
and I should not be surprised if American capital 
built the island railroad and captured the adjacent 


coat and farm land. 





Advices from Ottawa are to the effect that the 
Canadian tariff resolutions were passed with the 
following amendment: Fine salt to to subject 
to duty when imported from England, the same 
as from the United States. Books, maps and 
charts for the use of literary institutions, public 
libraries, etc., to be free. Wood for fuel in 
Manitoba and the Northwest imported from the 
United States to be free. Steel shall be free 
from January 15 to the end of next session. 


MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 118 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease of 22 from 
the preceding week, and 15 less than during the corresponding 
week last year. This is the smallest number reported for any 
one week since October 8. The failures generally were those of 
small traders. The middle states had 26, a decrease of 5; New 
England states 16, a decrease of 14; southern states 25, a de- 
crease of 8; western states 34, a decrease of 6; California and 
the territories 17, an increase of 11; Canada 10, an increase of 
5. Inthe principal trades they were as follows : General traders 
24; grocers 13; dry goods g; liquors 8; manufacturers 8; mil- 
linery 4; hardware 4; tobacco and cigars 3; millers 3; butchers 
2; drugs 2; shoes 2, 


ALABAMA. 
MONTGOMERY.—George B. Hall & Co, grocers, have 
assigned to Hobbie & Vandiver. It is said that after paying the 
latter’s claim they will be at least $2,000 behind. 


ARKANSAS. 
BELL'S STORE.—J. A. Pipkin & Brother, general store, 
have failed. 
CHAMBERSVILLE.—S. Neel & Co., general store, have 
assigned. They claim to have $18,000 outstanding, which they 
have not been able to collect on account of the short crops. 


_ CALIFORNIA. 

ALAMEDA.—Application has been made to force Vandal & 
Co., drugs, into insolvency. 

EUREKA.—John Crowley has filed a petition in insolvency. 

OAKLAND.—N. W. Griswold, soap manufacturer, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. 

QUINCY.—J. C. Chapman, dry goods, has called a meeting 
of creditors. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Abraham Aurich, butcher, has filed a 
petition in insolvency, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—C. Bernard, coffee and spice mill, has 
assigned. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Anne Daley, dairy, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Terence Healy, restaurant, has applied 
for relief in insolvency, iS 

SAN FRANCISCO,.—C, F. Holling, cigar manufacturer, has 
assigned, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—John C. Moody, drugs, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—Charles M. Palmer, clothing, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $5,689 ; assets nominal, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Joseph Rosenthal, furniture, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. 


COLORADO. 

GOMERS MILLS.—James & Cowdry, general store, have 
failed. 

IDAHO SPRINGS.—W. H. Fletcher, hotel, offers to com- 

promise at 60 cents—2o cents cash, 20 cents in sixty days, and 20 

cents in ninety days, unsecured notes. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN .—The liabilities of W. S. Arnold, groceries 
and liquors, are $1,527; actual assets $124. 


DAKOTA. 
YANKTON.—J. J. Duffoch, boots and shoes, has failed. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA.—Thomas, Richter & Co., furniture, are offer- 
ing to compromise at 80 cents cash. They were burnt out 
January 30. 

AUGUSTA,.—O. M. Stone & Co., cotton factors, have as- 
signed to Thomas G. Barrett. Liabilities $40,000, of which 
$20,000 was preferred ; nominal assts $80,000, which includes the 
gin factory and machinery, valued at $30,000. Their trouble 
arose from their inability to collect notes due for guano and 
machinery. The business will be continued, it is said, by the 
assignee, and the firm expect by fall to be able to pay in full. 

DAWSON.—W. N. Thornton, general store, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $7,500; nominal assets $8,000. 

WASHINGTON.—C. E. Smith, grocer, has failed. Liabili- 
ties $15,000; assets about the same. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO,.—Isaac Cohen, cigars, has failed. 
CHICAGO.—Root & Hammers, artists’ materials, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 
INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Rapp & Co., millers, have failed, and 
their mill is closed. 
LOGANSPORT.—Frank Tipton, books and stationery, has 
failed. Liabilities to dealers $2,500; assets in stock $4,000, 
covered by mortgage in favor of his mother, who has taken 
possession, and will run the store temporarily until a sale can be 
made. 
NOBLESVILLE,—W. E. Pfaff, harness, has failed. 
PLYMOUTH.—Enmil Becker, clothing, etc., has been closed 


by the sheriff. 
IOWA 


BLOOMFIELD.—Holt & Bollman, auctioneers, have as- 
signed. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS.—The Western Polish Company has 
failed, 

DES MOINES.—Charles I, Barker, printer and publisher, 
has assigned. 

DES MOINES,—T. B. Robinson, grocer, has assigned. 

MANNING.—Chapman Brothers, general store, have sold 
out to Russell, Son & Sharp, They are owing $1,000 more than 
they had assets, and the sale is regarded as a failure. 

ODEBOLT.—A. B. Dubbs, clothing, has failed and given a 
bill of sale on the entire stock to Charles Hunt, of Chicago. 

SHELBY.—H. C. Blake, harness, has failed. 

KENTUCKY. 

JACKSONVILLE.—E., Pinkston, general store, has assigned. 

MAYFIELD.—Albritton & Carney, dry goods, have assigned. 

MAYFIELD.—J. T. Bolinger, trader, has assigned to W, M. 
Smith. He had been in business a long time, and owned con- 
siderable real estate, 







Liabilities $21,000 ; 
claiming $2,500 capital. 


ency. 


failed. 


LOUISIANA. 
MONROE,—Sholars & McCormick, general store, are offer- 


ing to compromise at 50 cents, on twelve months’ notes, indorsed 
by Keiffer & Gardner, 


NEW ORLEANS.—E. E. Leland, millinery, has assigned. 
assets $6,700. He began in October, 1880, 


MAINE. 
PORTLAND.—J. C. Osgood, grocer, has assigned and goes 


out of business. 


PORTLAND.—Henry F. Perry, printer, will settle in insolv- 

He has very little assets. 

ROCKLAND.—Colson & Rhodes, boots and shoes, 

Liabilities about $10,000. They offer 30 cents. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—John H. Adden, wholesale boots and shoes, 
shows direct liabilities $184,740; contingent liabilities as indorser 
not known. Of the direct liabilities $84,000 is in favor of John 
Lane and $40,000 in favor of John Adden. The assets consist 
of stock at New Orleans valued at $18,347; accounts in the 
south nominally $280,000, and notes and drafts due the Boston 
store $10,000; stock and material at Boston, value not given. 
Everything in the Boston and New Orleans stores is under 
attachment. 

BOSTON.—Amariah Storrs, trading as Amariah Storrs & Co., 
wholesale and retail paper, etc., has failed. He had been in 
business over forty years. His real estate, assessed for $9,500, 
is mortgaged for $5,000, 


have 


CAMBRIDGE. — Frank C. Fellows, clothing, has failed. 
Liabilitiea about $10,000. 
CHICOPEE.—A. E. Jones, market, has failed. Liabilities 


$1,500 ; assets very small. 

FRANKLIN.—F. B. Ray, shoddy manufacturer, who recently 
failed, shows liabilities $40,000; nominal assets $19,000; actual 
assets $14,000. 

HAVERHILL.—L. A. Finney, shoe manufacturer, is offering 
to compromise at 20 cents. 

LYNN.—S. H. Green, straw and leather boards, who recently 
failed, owes about $3,000; nominal assets $1,100. He offers 20 
cents. 

LYNN.—I. A. Packard, grocer, has failed. 

MERRIMAC —Charles De Loid, stoves, who recently failed, 
owes about $5,000; nominal assets $3,500. He thinks he can 
pay 50 cents. 

MILFORD.—Mrs, K. S. Parker, millinery, has been attached. 

NEW BEDFORD.—William T. Luce, provisions, has failed. 
Liabilities $2,000, of which $900 is secured by mortgage; nom- 
inal assets $1,000; actual assets about $400. He offers 20 cents. 

NEW BEDFORD.—W. J. Worth, fish, who recently failed, 
owes $4,000; assets $300. It is thought the estate will pay 
nothing. 

WORCESTER,.—Jonas White, fancy goods, is offering to 
compromise at 35 cents, Liabilities $7,739, of which $5,200 is 
for borrowed money. He sold his stock for $3,415, receiving 
$2,415 cash and $1,0co in notes. 

MICHIGAN. 

BOYNE CITY.—D. P. Dorance, general store, has been 
closed up under chattel mortgage. Liabilities about $1,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS,.—Alfred Crawford, grocer, gave four chat- 
tel mortgages on his stock, amounting to about $4,700. The 
store is now closed for inventory. Liabilities about $7,000; 
assets about $5,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—The Grand River Co-operative Patrons 
of Husbandry have assigned. Liabilities $2,292; assets $2,220. 
The business will be wound up. 

LANSING.—L. A. Baker, music, etc., is reported to have 
assigned to James J. Mead. Liabilities $4,000 ; assets $2,000. 

OTSEGO.—Abraham Meyers, saloon, has been closed up 
under a chattel mortgage. 

WHITEHALL,—L., Pinto & Co., clothing, have assigned. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Christopher H. Martin, surviving partner 
of Martin Brothers, carriages, has assigned to Joshua Wil- 
liams. Liabilities $3,000; assets estimated at $4,000, 


MISSISSIPPI. 

CLARKSDALE.—Childress, Suddoth & Co., general store, 
have assigned. They have done a large trade during the past 
two years, and have a large amount outstanding. Their real 
estate in Coahoma county was mortgaged last August to J, T. 
Fargason & Co., of Memphis, for $61,000, 

GHOLSON.—Prince & Burrage, general store and farmers, 
have failed and sold out. 

MISSOURI. 

SHELBINA.—I. D. Helke & Co., dry goods and clothing, 
have assigned. Liabilities reported at $6,400; assets about 
$5,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—George W. Campbell, provisions, who recently 
failed, owes $13,500; assets $6,000, He offers 30 cents—20 cents 
cash and to cents in six months. 

ST. LOUIS.—J. D. Graves, pickles, has assigned. Assets 
$12,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—Frederick Klint, dry goods, has assigned to 
Henry Kortjohn. Assets $4,000. 

MONTANA. 

BUTTE CITY.—Lewis Demers, grocer, has failed. Liabili- 

ties about $15,000; assets about $10,000. 
NEBRASKA. 

FALLS CITY.—A. Wormser, harness, has failed, and been 
sold out under execution. 

GENOA,—A. P. Wilson, saloon, has failed. 

HUBBARD.—J. F. Meyers, general store, has failed. 

NEVADA. 

VIRGINIA CITY.—Roman & Grabner, cigars, have failed. 
Liabilities $5,000. 

WADSWORTH.—J. D. Park, hotel, has failed. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

EXETER.—George E. Lane, banker and stationer, is reported 
to be a defaulter to the extent of $45,000, and has given himself 
up to the authorities. He was County Treasurer, and used the 
public funds to the extent of $25,000, and those of private 
depositors $20,000. 

KEENE.—E. R. Locke, tanner, who recently failed, owes 
over $30,000, and it is thought that the creditors will realize but 
little. 

PORTSMOUTH.—H. F. Gerrish, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes about $14,000; nominal assets $20,000. He claims he can 
pay in full if given time. 

PORTSMOUTH.—A. L. Gould, grocer, has failed. Liabili- 
ties $1,500; nominal assets $300. 

SUNAPEE.—N. P. Baker, general store, has failed, and it is 
said offers 20 cents. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

ELIZABETH.—Martin L. Cory, grocer, has assigned to 
Samuel S. Moore. Liabilities about $4,000; assets about $1,250. 

JERSEY CITY.—George T. Freeman, baker, has assigned 
to Charles O. Potter. He recently gave a chattel mortgage for 
$2, 500. 

NEWARK.—Charles P. Comb, hotel and restaurant, was 
advertised to be sold out under chattel mortgage of $2,000 in 
favor of E. E. Bergen. 

NEWARK.—Noble Teas, manufacturer of gig saddles, has 
been sold out under execution, realizing only $127 above exemp- 
Liabilities about $3,000. 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—C. H, Packer, cider manufacturer, has assigned 
to George Addington, 

BUFFALO.—The schedules of Julius Walker, jeweler, show, 
liabilities $20,007 ; nominal assets $20,908 ; actual assets $14,484. 

CORNING.—The schedules of O. A, Cary, dry goods, show 
liabilities $15,119 ; nominal assets $11,941; actual assets $8,421. 

GLOVERSVILLE,—C, Rulison, glove manufacturer, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $8,000; assets $5,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Teresa James, laces, etc., assigned on 
the 24th inst, to James P. Muldowney, with preferences for 
$3,643. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Ebenezer Oliver, 
wire works, show liabilities $16,102; nominal assets $17,897; 
actual assets $3,472. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Edgar L. Pierson, 
builder, show liabilities $142,865; actual assets $5,674. 

PLATTSBU RGH.—The schedules of E. W. Pierce, furniture, 
show liabilities $41,772; assets $15,843. 

TANNERS.—George Parker & Son, agents, tanners, have 
assigned. 

TROY.—Miss Amanda Fink, millinery, has assigned to 
Michael Russell. Liabilities $3,000; nominal assets $1,800; 
actual assets $855. 

UTICA.—The schedules of E. A. Hammond, hats and caps, 
show liabilities $8,287; nominal assets $6,664; actual assets 
$4,613; preferences $3,324. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CLAYTON.—]J. E. Austin, general store, has assigned. 
RALEIGH.—M. Grausman, grocer, has assigned. 
ROXABELJ. J. Harrell, general store, who recently as 
signed, owes about $8,000, of which $2,100 1s preferred by deed 
of trust; nominal assets $5,000 ; actual assets $3,500. 

WINTON.—Z. Early, general store, is offering to compromise 
at so cents. 


tion. 


OHIO. 

AKRON.—The Akron Malleable Iron Company has assigned 
to F. M. Atterholt. Liabilities reported at $13,000; assets 
$9,000. 

CINCINNATI.—Julius H. Lowenstein, clothing, has assigned 
to Moses M. Marks. Liabilities reported at $9,000. 

CLEVELAND.—Hillerman & Co., steel agents, have as- 
signed, caused, it is said, by the failure of The Siemens-Anderson 
Steel Company. Liabilities $1,800. 


OREGON. 
PORTLAN D,—Adolph Ribe has asigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ATKINSON'S MILLS,—D, Withrow, lumber and flour mill, 
has assigned. A judgment of $1,476 was entered against him 
on the 15th inst. 

BRADFORD.—Clark & Ciement, plumbers, have assigned to 
J. G, Howe. 

ERCILDOWN,—J. B. Broomall, manufacturer of paper, has 
compromised at 50 cents, in unsecured notes, at one, two and 
three years, 

FREEPORT.—T. H. Maher, banker, suspended on the 20th 
inst. He is also in the coal business. 

HAMBURG,—J. Z. Deck, marble, has been sold out by the 
sheriff. 

LEWISTON.—F., C. Conley, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff on a judgment for $925 in favor of his wife. 

MANHEIM,—Simon E. Frank, blacksmith, has been closed 
by the sheriff on executions for $1,200, 

MARTINSBURG.—J. H. Goldman, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff, on executions for $7,480. He started in 
1877 as a peddler, and in 1881 opened a general store. 

MARYSVILLE.—E. Neyhart & Son, millers, have been 
¢elosed by the sheriff. Liabilities $13,000 ; assets $8,000; prefer- 
ences $6,000. 

MIDDLEBURG.—J. W. Dreese, general trader, has failed, 
Liabilities $12,000; assets—stock $4,000 ; real estate $1,200. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—The sheriff's sale of Gunn, Johnson & 
Co., manufacturers of hosiery, realized $13,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The sheriff's sale of The F. O. Hanson 
Manufacturing Company (Limited), iron railings, realized $1,390. 
The merchandise liabilities are about $4,500, 

PHILADELPHIA.—H. M. Rogers, grocer, was advertised 
to be sold out by sheriff. He confessed judgment for $300. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Wolf De Wolf, furs, has been sold out 
by the sheriff on judgments for $1,895, realizing $579. 

PITTSBURGH.—C, H. Kelly & Co., sewing machines, have 
been closed by the sheriff on executions for $5,000 in favor of H- 
B. Newhall and Mrs. S. S. Kelly. 

ST. PETERSBURG.-~—J. S. Burke, grocer, has been closed 
by the sheriff. The cause of his embarrassment is attributed to 
overcrediting. 

WILKES BARRE.—Charles E. Clark, bookbinder, is in the 
hands of the sheriff. Liabilities estimated at $1,000; preferred 
claims $600; assets $500. 

WILKES BARRE.—R. Frauenthal, agent, dry goods, is 
offering to compromise at 65 cents cash, Liabilities $6,000; 
assets about $6,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA,—W. D. Love, dry goods, has been sold out by 
the sheriff under foreclosure of mortgages for $7,000. Liabilities 


about $11,000, 
TENNESSEE. 

COTTAGE GROVE.—C. B. & K. Blanton, dry goods, have 
assigned, 

PARIS.—James A. Haynes, dry goods, has assigned. 

TEXAS. 

DENTON.—T. H. Francis & Co., hardware, have failed 
They were burnt out last September, and for some time past 
have been reported very much pressed by creditors. 

HUNTER’'S RETREAT.—John McClure, general store, has 
failed. 

RED ROCK.—]. W. Bowen, general store, has failed. 

TEXANA.—G, Egg, general store, has failed, 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
KEYSER.—J. W. Shoemaker, general store, has assigned. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE.-—S, C, Hanson, merchant tailor, has assigned 
to George Tracy, with preferences for $1,300. Nominal assets 
$4,800. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

ST. JOHNS.—Samuel Collier, hotel, has failed. 

ST. PIERRE,—The liabilities of Atherton, Hughes & Co., 
merchants, are $75,000; nominal assets $125,000. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
HALIFAX.—E. Boreham, shoes, who recently failed, owes 
$21,000 ; nominal assets $14,000; actual assets $3,000; preferred 
claims $11,400. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

BRUSSELS,—Letherdale & Hallman, furniture, have as- 
signed. 

HAMILTON,.—F. C. Bond, drugs, is offering to compromise 
at 50 cents. 

MARKHAM.—Henry Tane, general store, is offering to com- 
promise at 50 cents. 

OTTAWA.—J. R, Stitt & Co., dry goods, have assigned. 
Their liabilities outside of Gault Brothers & Co, will probably 
not exceed $7,000. 

PARIS.—Young Brothers, grocers, have assigned. 

PICTON.—A. I. Corkindale, dry goods, etc., has assigned. 

WHITBY.—The Brown & Patterson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, agricultural implements, has assigned. 

WINDSOR.—F, W. Burton & Co., fruits and confectionery, 
are offering to compromise at 70 cents. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL.—T. Laurin & Co., wholesale boots and shoes 
are offering to compromise at 25 cents. 
MONTREAL.—Mackinnon & Sharing, wrapping paper, are 
offering to compromise at 25 cents, 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


DAKOTA. 
VALLEY CITY,.—The Farmers’ & Merchants’ National 
Bank has been organized, with a capital of $50,000. Herbert 
Root is president and Allyn Warner cashier, 


ILLINOIS. 
GEORGETOWN.—Estate of E, Henderson, general store, 
has sold out, 
INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS,—S, A. Fletcher, of S. A. Fletcher & Co., 


bankers, is dead, 
MAINE. 
BOW DOINHAM,—The National Village Bank has elected 
John Coombs president, in place of R. P, Carr. 


MICHIGAN. 
GRAND RAPIDS,—The New England Furniture Company 
was recently burnt out ; loss $22,000 ; insurance $12,000. 


NEW YORK. 

BINGHAMTON.—A, J. Insloes & Co., drugs, have dis- 
solved and been succeeded by A. Corbin & Son. 

ITHACA.—John Rumsey, capitalist and president of the 
Ithaca Savings Bank, died on the roth inst., aged sixty years. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Fourth National Bank has elected 
O. D. Baldwin president, in place of the late P. C. Calhoun, 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS.—The First National Bank has 
been organized, with a capital of $50,000. Norman Gelman is 
president and Myron A, McKee cashier, 

ROCHESTER.—H. Austin, Brewster & Co, wholesale gro- 
cers, have admitted Horace C, Brewster, and changed the style 
to Brewster, Austin & Co, 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND,—A fire on the 24th inst. burnt out W. P, 


Southworth & Co., wholesale grocers, Loss estimated at 


$190,000; insurance $112,000; and J. Krause & Co., furniture, 
Loss $50,000 ; insurance $32,000. 

FOWLER STATION.—Harpster & Sears, general store, have 
dissolved. D. Harpster & Co. succeed. 

GREEN SPRINGS.—J, W. Stinchcomb & Co., general store, 
have dissolved. J. W. Stinchcomb continues dry goods, boots 
and shoes, and C. W. Newman hardware. 

NORWALK.—Daniel A. Baker, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, is dead. 7 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Ashworth, of Ashworth Brothers, 
wholesale grocers, died on the 2rst inst. He was formerly a 
collector of internal revenue, having resigned during the present 
year on account of ill health. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Oliver Bradin & Son, carpenters and 
builders, have dissolved. James A, Bradin continues. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Joseph D. Carson, publisher and book- 
seller, has formed a copartnership, under the style of J. D. 
Carson & Co., with John M. and Robert Stewart (trading as 
Stewart Brothers, Baltimore, Md.) as special partners for $10,000 
to March 1, 1888, 

PHILADELPHIA.—William Conway, soap manufacturer, is 
dead. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Crew, Levick & Co., manufacturers of 
oils, have established a branch in New York city under the 
style of The Crew Manufacturing Company, Thomas Barnes 
manager. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Montelius, Robinson & Co., coal miners 
and shippers, have dissolved. 

PITTSBURGH,—Carter Brothers & Co,, wholesale grocers, 
have sold out to Reed, Beatty & Co, 

PITTSBURGH.—Frederick Kaiser, wholesale liquors, has 
sold out to R. Abel & Co, 


WISCONSIN. 
FAIRCHILD.—Foster & McLaren, lumber, etc., have dis- 
solved. N. C. Foster continues, 
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CANADA, 
MONTREAL: 4. sc eacessisat Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO, 
CANON CITY . Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER.... -Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVIRDI i atanesve vy First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
RARTFORD...ccn.asuyeveteve American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MACOR) (2 -asenvan tabaate tsi R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO crn. cana tera Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Ilhnois Banking and Sav- 
ings Association, 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON ©... ceiskitire st Merchants National Bank, 
SIO URACEDY oy wines center ...Sioux National Bank. 
STORM MAK ic scesa ae Buena Vista County Bank. 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS. .nuwetnes Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON: akuneweeviemer tse Maverick National Bank. : 
MINNESOTA, 
MARSHIAEL . cceaaouahiany cant Lyon County Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIAN) jocou,. cea. cltieshs Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CULV cpt cess ciles Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT.. -Hopkins & Willard. 
LINCOLN ...... First National Bank. 








. .Watson Parrish. 


OAKLAND (Burt Co. 
NEW YORK. 











PE Ty Cae genet Fe Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN... ..Watson & Neyhart. 
BUPRALO (cccnewnses ..Bank of Buffalo, 
HORNELLSVILLE... ... The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER .Jiscu.s. .-City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE...... .. Third National Bank, 
WATER TOWING: ttesiesss cies an Jefferson County National Bank 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARE ccs ccm eee he German National Bank of 
the City of Newark, 
OHIO 

CANTON.. ..G. D, Harter & Bro 
CLEVELA ....Henry Wick & Co, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
BRADVORD Fsaccueccshccne W. F. Corre 


FORD 3 k 
PHILADELPHIA...........Garsed & Van Wyck, 113 South 
Fourth street. 
Bodo oud seniunag Fifth National Bank, 
....lron City National Bank, 
“ab cud tiem elo vis Penn Bank. 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





GEORGETOWN, Wah deecous R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. secte nate rie oa, Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS...viscadveuseneenes First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 
PORT WORT Ebaanantisanets City National Bank, 
TEXARKANA..,. . Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 
TYLER ences .. Williams & Bonner. 
WACO? ..cam Sascricascngat Waco National Bank, 
UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY, .....<%- Deseret National Bank, 
e WEST VIRGINIA. 
MORGANTOWN ............ Second National Bank. 
PARKERSBURG ....... ...5 Second National Bank. 








PETROLEUM. 


i Lape Miea beth ROL, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


125 PEARL St., NEw York, AND Olt Cry, Pa. 
Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 


of these securities on margin. 
BAVEle MEHLEN, 

BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 











N. F. HILton, 
H” TON & WAUGH, 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, 
OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH AND BUFFALO, 
No, 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A. WAUGH 





G. YOUNG, 
PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, 








MINING. 
LARK<&sBOTHWEELL, 


No. 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 
Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 


: * —— 
HITE GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 


+ Maupoes County, California. 
MENLO GOLD QUA"TZ COMPANY, 


Grass Valley, California. 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
a Nova Scotia, 


‘an, 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COMPA es 
Lewis, Nevada, 
STORMONT SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Silver Reef, Utah. 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


Lewis, Nevada. 
SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, 





Mexico, 











































FERTILIZERS. 
BAKER & BRO. 


a Established 180. 


No. 215 Pearl Street, New York 
COMPLETE MANURES | 


for Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, 
Trees, and every farm crop. 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, | 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it 
and in the correct proportions. Wond Its he 
obtained by their use. ‘AA’? Ammoniated Superp 
“Pelican ’’ Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above 
bone, Strictly Pure Ground Bone. Prime Itura 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts inter 
to planters mailed on application. : ed 


Ue a TERS COMPLETE MAN 

FREE FROM ODOR, 

Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CRO 

Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed ] 
GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 

188 PEARL ST., NEW 


ELRUVIAN GUANO, 


DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano imp 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and a 
For particulars and prices apply to : Re 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine Sr., New Yo 


[Successor to Hopson, HurTapo & Co.) 


4 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WOR! 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Re! 
Blacking Manufacturers. : 


BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 

Sulphate of Ammonia ~b 
Carbonate of Ammonia, _ 

Nitrate of Ammonia, 


AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, A 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS, ; 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware Ri 
OFFICE ; No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, _ 


PHILADELPHIA, P: 


We Now Offer For Sale. 
0. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO ~— 


FROM THE LOBOS DEPOSITS 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphots of Lime, said | no- 

having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD IRVIN & CO, 

who are ao the consignees Sg penser Guanes This ‘Gu =f 

contains about 5% per cent, of Ammonia an er cent. Bon 
d i PROM BE 


Phosphate of Lime. IMPORTED DIREC 
VOSS BROTHERS, A, 


No. 50 SourH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, 





BAGS AND BAGGING. 


RADLEY, KURTZ’ GMGOw 


25 PEARL StT,, NEW YorK. 
80 So. PETERS St., NEW OR 
A 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fi 
Wool, plain or printed to order, 





MINERAL WOOL, — 


live S. MINERALE COS 


“16 CorTLANDT STREET, NEw Vor 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR t 

FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. MM 


BUFFALO COMMISSION. 
[fPRWAN F HALL & CO, a 
GRAIN DEALERS _ 
AND - (on 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHarF, BUFFALO, 1 


RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchant: 
No. 5 CenrtRAL WHarF, BUFFALO, 


BALTIMORE COMMISSION 





J. I. MippLeTon. J 
I. MIDDLETON & CO., 


* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, A 


No, 25 SouTH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of spo 
futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpool, 11% 


EO. T. GAMBRILL & CO, 
GRAIN oy 
Commission Merchants, : 

No. 68 SourH STREET, BALTIMORE, 


“Always ready to make LipeRAL CasH ADVANCES on Ci 
ments, Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on m: 


= 9 


ae ee | 


















' 


GENERAL 


Advances made on Consignments to 


. 5 LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


7 CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


ht and sold on commission in New York and Liver 
New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & 


mt AV &CO., 


J * No. 8 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N, Y, Cotton Exchange.) 


ILE, KENT & CO., 
— CuIcaGo, ILL, 








r—USTAVUS C, HopKINs. 
CHARLES D,. MILLER, 


JJOPKINS, DWIGHT & 
A 


: COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 


contracts, 












NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
FJENRY HENTZ & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


_ Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


= Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 


_ CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 


E. A, KENT & Co., 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


mmission Merchants and _ Brokers in 
_ Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Amos T, Dwicut, Special, 


CO, 


_ Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorRK. 
‘Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 





fede TANNAHILL. 
Rk OBERT TANNAHILL 
& Cotton Commission Merchants, 












contracts. 


(FARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


- contracts, 





Monyjo, Jr. 
Commission Merchants, 


P. O, Box 2478. 







W. T. TANNAHILL, 


Sam 


OTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
| attention given to the purchase and sale of future 


GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 


a No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


a ¥ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 





Louis Monjo, Sr. 


OUIS MONO, FR., & CO., 


. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 













ACAULAY & CO., F 
Commission Merchants, 


ate ' for future de! 


A. J. MACAULAY, 


ny 
. 22 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 


icular attention os to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
livery in New York and Liverpool, 





JPLOBERT MOORE & CO., 
— Commission Merchants, 












' future delivery will receive best attention, 


a 


OHNSTON BROS., 


future contracts, 


ROBERT W. GoLsan, 


RLEV & CO., 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


P, O. Box 3909, 


delivery of Cotton. 


Exchange Place, New York. 
‘Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 


~ Cotton Commission Merchants, 


‘COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
; ; Special attention given to purchase and sale of 


J. H. FARvey. 


132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


cial attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 





J TABER, HOYT & CO., 
=. Cotton Merchants, 






‘ 
o. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





















Ff, CRUMBIE, 
COTTON, 


COTTON FOR FUTURE DEL 
Member of Cotton Exchange. 





JARREN EWEN, JR, 


- ‘WEN BROTHERS, 
"COTTON BROKERS, 


CWANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 


} x7 Wituram Srreet, New York. 


WANSON, CAIRNS & CO., ¥OHN SWANSON & CO., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG, 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


for future delivery in New York and Liverpaol, 


No. 114 PEARL STREET, New York. 
Special attention given to orders for the pats and selling of 
.. VERY. 


Joun M, Ewen. 


Nos. 31 & 33 BRoap SrrReET, NEW York. 


66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 


7. ee Ss eee 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1882. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





ORAN, LUNT & CO., _ 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Geo, H. Krause. WILLiaM G, Marsn, 
£0. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 
No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEw York. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price, 


ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVE Rk, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New Srreet, NEw York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 








HENRY THos, Coates, 

Fi eet COM GIES & 
5 COTTON, 
61 STONE AND g SouTH WILLIAM STREETS. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts, 


Oe nies FP; MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts, 


fee CRANZ, 


Successor to BirGER & Cranz, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides. 
Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold, 


PIERSON C. Royce, 


GOK; 





No. F255 








ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw York. 


Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 





H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S, NICHOLS & CO., ComMIssION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 





WAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago, 














MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen, Supft., 





E, F. GOLSAN, Manager, 


TENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $30,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H, BELL, Nashville, Tenn. Tuos. O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O’Connor & Co, Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank! 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A, R, 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F. GoLsan, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 
On margins for future delivery, 
ae H. ALLEN & CO), 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, New ORLEANS, La. 
Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS, 





Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co.,, 
ST. LOUIS. 





BOs FONES, & CO,, 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 
No. 304 Front Sr., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





[Vor GUNDELL & MAYHOFF, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Corron BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., New York. 


Special ee geet ola to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans. 





J. T. FARGASON, J. A, HUNT, Cc, C. HEIN, 


T. FARGASON & CQ, 

* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 

Factors, 
No. 190 GRAVIER Sr., No. 369 Front Sr., 

NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS, 
Vo bee FONTAINE & CO., 

Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 
No, 116 SOUTH MAIN ST., St, Louts, Mo, 


R, A. PARKER, 





Ig! 











Ja EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


128 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special one regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., 
‘ Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 





Fi See WOE DRIVER & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


‘| No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDWARD A, DRIVER. B. F. Ives. F. R. Spear. 





ON TCRIGE LON ECO, 
Successors to Low BroTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 





ULEAD LLIN DIE Ve So CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpwarD M, FIELD. JOHN P, TRUESDELL, Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


17 South Street, go La Salle Street, ES South Gay Street, 
h. ¥. Crary. CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 





OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO; ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


S. D, Foss. E, B, STRONG. <Jo> REYNOLDS. 


= 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No, 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





Established 1865. 
te LARIMINIE US NCO:, 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. Buy and sell futures on margins. 





a hcod. W. RUMSEY .&..CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 








wed Leet aS PORTE Reso —CO., 
(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 








On KN YON & “GO.; 
Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STVART, 

Sate & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


ANTHONY BROWNE 


GP MEA yee CO!, 


COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS} 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO, [LL 





Room 9, 








SAM FRANCISCO COMMISSION. 


LV JF. HOUSTON &.CO., 
C MERCHANDISE 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds o 
Pacific Coast Produce, Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Wm. M. Price, - - - 
D. W. MARMADUKE, 
SwG> Brickye i ai. 


LESLIE MARMADUKE, - 





- late of Wm, M. Price & Co, 
- late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 

{ formerly Sec’y & Treas. St. 
Louis Cotton Comp, Co. 


P RICE, MARMADUKE & 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL S?., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Gor 


(SEPA, C10 Tig Gael On. 
COMMISSION 
PROVISIONS AND 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GRAIN, COTTON, 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 





R a NECGOL & 


E€On, 
BROKERS, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 21 N. Main Sr., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 


VFM Lepeels Golo, 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SoUTH MAIN STREET, Str. Louts, Mo. 





Be WMAN & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 

RooM 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


cash, or future delivery on margins. 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for ST. LOUIS. MO 
fell », I 








OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMTSSION. 





I, E, GLENNY. 
ENING a et LOL LELd , 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


ATWOOD VIOLETT 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York, 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool, 





See HO BOCK O° CO., 
No. 187 GRAVIER StT., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 
General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market; also, in New York, through 
H, Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through Smith EDWARDS 
& Co. 

HENRY HENTzZ, N. Y., Ja Commendam. 


ONCE SiGe ter Or, : 
ae COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 








Jnls Pere PAUL SCHWARZ, 
ALEX, G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


I DIE a SULT Ms a (OU O) 
: COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future seit of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 





Hl Ss SLIT Se? B.RO:, 
o KCLOI MA BOINT ISRO OSI SiS 

No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 

Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo,dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AVE VORA ELLEN, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to prschase and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York. 





R. G, Busu. 
5: bee) & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 


for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool, 


E. F. PERILLOUX, 


= i ees ne 
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S 


RO EEE S OM, (OR or 


*LINEN THREAD _ 
IMPORTERS. vs 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for > 
FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE — 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. \ 


2988 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, | 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinna 
Exposition, 1879-'80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at — 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc, Adopted by gies. . 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ ; 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at hila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. ah 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


yA Viegde YORK BELTING AND 
PACKING COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 


Va SAFE CO., 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Fl ce Bho S 


An examination of ovr stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 










































New special edition just prqeties. exclusiveiy tor the undes- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


In every form adapted to Mechanical Purposes, comprising 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEADING 


TION HOSE. : 
srkglaschhries 400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





CQ, # SAMPSON & com 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, ~ ie 
19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, 
a Va 


AGENTS FOR 





“TEST” HOSE.—This extra quality of Hose is made ex- 
pressly for Steam Fire Engine use, and will stand a pressure of 
4oo pounds per square inch, 

ANTISEPTIC RUBBER-LINED LINEN HOSE.—The 
lightest Hose manufactured for use on Hand or Steam Fire 
Engines. Will stand a pressure of 300 pounds per square inch, 


CAR SPRINGS of a superior quality, and of all the various 
sizes used. 


SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS for grinding and 
polishing metals. The Original Solid Emery Wheel, of which 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 
A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


WOOL AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


FE SHAW & BROTHERS, 


THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE o LBA TEER 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


WOOL, 





~ ate 
Mystic PRINT WORKS ee 


AND Ae 


i oe 
CHOCHRANE TURKEY RED WORKS 





all other kinds are imitations and greatly inferior. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOOL, Devoted to the Trade in all 


its branches. ‘ 





Piedmont Mfg. Co., ‘ 





all the Wool and Worsted centres of 


the world. Orange Mill, 


CAUTION.—Our name is stamped in full on all our best x MONTREAL. BOSTON. Batesville Mill fey: at 
Standard Belting, Packing and Hose. Buy that only. The AND TEXTILE FAB RICS. FAYETTE SHAW. FAYETTE SHAW. Riverside Mills, COTTON YARNS. i 
best is the cheapest. WOO i Contains specially written reports from i adel he) i eg ee! Sal ah Gieduele NY feted 4 - oa 


JouN CASSILS. 














A ONE-DIP DYE! — ne = 
(CANADA EXTRACT se 
axp DYE-WOOD WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 3 N af: ’ 

A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. ‘, ey : 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO_ EQUAL, est: a PERFECT, — 
TH ONE D , and gi 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS, 
WO O th PUBLISHING OFFICES— 


280 STRAND, LONDON. 
AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOOL, Sent to all parts of the world. 


isnt 2784 yearly, £1 10s, 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WO O jie News Agent wanted for its sale in 


Warehouse: No. 29 Park Row, New York. Lvaus BEEBE & SONS, 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, TREASURER, Manufacturers and Dealers in 








Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 





i 


PATENTS. 





=p 


HOMAS D. STETSON, 


And Importers of 














Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
: : : CLEAR, FAST BLACK, E the 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. Canada and United States. “Apply direct | 4 ccppT AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, | fibre 2 softness that cannot. be obtained by an ieee al 
rat ettton, and are out op is caaks of aloulaes eta a ect 
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NWOTES OF THE WEEK. 


2 Elsewhere in this issue of BRADSTREET’s will 
be found our summary of mercantile failures 
‘in the United States for the first quarter of 
1882, and comparisons for the corresponding 
period of 1881, the number for the last quarter 
being 2,146, against 1,986 for the first quarter 
of 1881, an increase of 160. The number of 
failures is large, showing a notable increase 
in the western and southern states, while the 
‘returns from the Pacific coast show a less num- 
ber of trade disasters, compared with last year. 
Tt should be borne in mind that in the ordinary 
course of things the number of failures in 
the first three months of any given year are 
greater than for any succeeding quarter in the 
year. Thus the failures reported for the quarters 
of 1881, from the first to the fourth, were 
respectively as follows: 1,986, 1,273, 1,140 and 
1,505. During the first months of the year, 
_ owing to the proximity to the annual balancing 
of accounts, it is entirely logical that the number 
— of failures should be greater. 








So far as relates to the return of failures for 
‘the quarter, we can see no ground for alarm 
‘regarding the trade situation. While strikes at 
leading industrial centres are noted, these are 
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generally for an increase of wages rather than 
to resist a reduction. Locomotive builders at 
Paterson and elsewhere report a lessened de- 
mand, but this was to be expected as a conse- 
quence of the refusal of the public to continue 
taking the securities of new railway ventures. 
Regarding the state of the locomotive industry in 
Philadelphia, the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
make, through us, the following statement: 
“‘We have had a number of orders postponed, 
and have in addition some requests to be allowed 
to cancel orders. There is not such a boom 
in demand for locomotives as a few months 
ago, yet we expect to be able to keep our 
force employed without haying to discharge 
any competent workmen. We attribute the 
change to the condition of the stock market, 
the breaking down in securities, and want of 
implicit confidence in railroad securities having 
affected railroad finances. Last year we built 
555 locomotives, the largest number any year in 
history. Three months of this year have been 
as active as same quarter last. Have yet enough 
orders on hand to keep entire force, 3,000 men, 
busy until the end of the year if no more exten- 
sive orders are countermanded. Even then it is 
not policy to make a change with every flurry in 
the market. We will build for stock in anticipa- 
tion of future orders. With the present outlook, 
there is nothing to cause serious apprehension.” 





The evident decline in railway construction 
must, on the whole, be regarded as a healthful 
sign. It is far better for the country to undergo 
a gradual lessening of ventures in this direction 
than to continue advancing until a crash should 
suddenly come upon the country as the legitimate 
outcome. What with the double dealing of the 
leading operators on the New York stock market 
and the construction company business, the public 
have learned prudence, at least temporarily, and 
a wholesome check is furnished to profitless rail- 
way building. The promoters of new ventures 
must rely upon a sound basis for investment 
rather than popular enthusiasm. At this writ- 
ing the outlook is that the volume of general 
business will continue reasonably satisfactory. 
Crop accounts are favorable as to cereals, and 
this is the chief factor at this season of the year. 
As pointed out elsewhere in this issue, the tide 
of immigration, as anticipated, is exceptionally 
strong. Much is to be expected from this con- 
stant addition to our population of energetic 
people who have: capital to supply their imme- 
diate wants. 





“At the Stock Exchange the bull movement 
which was opened with so sensational a flourish 
three weeks ago appears to have reached its 
culmination on Tuesday morning last, when 
prices of the majority of active stocks were 
rushed up to their highest level. In the excite- 
ment produced by this moyement the bull clique 
which had so successfully manipulated the market 
began to unload freely, an operation which has 
been repeated since whenever the market was in 
a condition to stand it. The stock which has 
been conspicuously *‘ pegged” this week is Lake 
Shore, which appears to have been held up for 
effect on the rest of the market. -It was 
announced at the beginning of the week that 
there would be no more pegging done, as the 
bull leaders considered the market to be in a 
condition where it could support itself; but 
for some reason the pegs were found to be 
still a necessity. The money market has been 
much more easy than might have been ex- 
pected this week, when the approach of the 
April settlements usually causes a stringency; 





and this ease in loan rates has proved most 
valuable to the bull clique in assisting them to 
maintain prices while still selling out their hold- 
ings. The stock market has been declining in 
tendency under this selling since Tuesday, and 
business growing smaller in volume. On the 
one side it is asserted that the market will be 
allowed to remain quiet until after the large 
money disbursements are made about April 1, 
when it will be again started up. On the other 
side it is asserted that the bull clique have got 
prices up as high as they can put them, and the 
market must decline. 


Receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
ending yesterday were 53,875 bales, against 
61,832 bales last week, and 77,902 bales for the 
corresponding week last year. The total port 
receipts to date are 4,261,180 bales, against 
5,084,232 bales same time last year. Stocks at 
interior towns have been reduced during the 
week 15,601 bales, leaving the stocks 228,071 
bales, against 262,874 last year. For this week 
the interior receipts are 15,378 bales, against 
17,415 last week, and 30,953 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1881. The shipments this week from 
interior towns were 33,733 bales, against 44,955 
last week, and 44,177 bales for the same week 
last year. At the close yesterday the Man- 
chester market was reported dull. The Liver- 
pool market closed flat yesterday for futures, 
with spot cotton at 65¢d., against 6d. same time 
last year. At New York the market for spot 
cotton closed dull yesterday at 12 %c. for middling 
uplands, against 1o}}c. April 1, 1881. Futures 
closed dull and easy at a decline for the week of 
from 15 to 20 points. The southern markets 
were generally quiet. 


On last Saturday evening Mr. Horace White 
delivered a lecture at the Cooper Institute on 
“«Money and its Uses.” Mr. White is excep- 
tionally well qualified to give an intelligent and 
comprehensive judgment on the subject named. 
The points made by him on the vexed silver 
question are therefore worthy of attention. In 
writing of the general aspect of the silver question 
in BRADSTREET’S of May 28, 1881, we said: 
‘¢Perhaps the most surprising thing about this 
whole matter is the neglect of those who interest 
themselves in the advocacy of bimetallism to give 
attention to the growing reluctance of the general 
public on both sides of the Atlantic to use silver 
largely as acirculating medium. The bimetallists 
almost to a man proceed upon the theory that 
the decline in the price of silver is for the most 
part due to artificial causes, and that it is within 
the influence of statutory decrees to make all 
right.” On Saturday evening Mr. White said: 
**T look upon the transition from the double 
standard to the single gold standard as a step in 
the world’s progress brought about by natural 
selection—by the same process which led to the 
adoption of iron in place of stone implements for 
cutting—the same which led men to adopt the 
precious metals as money instead of the more 
bulky and perishable articles which were formerly 
used. I hold that all arguments which do not 
address themselves to this point of view are a 
waste of breath. Volumes upon volumes have 
been written to show that it would be better for 
mankind to return to the double standard. Two 
international conferences have been assembled at 
Paris to consider the question, and a third is now 
talked of. These conferences are and will be 
useless because they cannot persuade the com- 
mercial world to do what its interests are opposed 
to, or to desist from doing what its interests 
favor, That its interests do favor the single 


gold standard is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that the single gold standard has come to pass.” 
Since this judgment was given it has been 
reported from Europe that the April meeting of 
the Paris Silver Conference has been indefinitely 
postponed, and this has been done ‘to allow 
If this 
report be correct, it is an additional argument, es- 
pecially from the bimetallists’ point of view, for 
stopping the coining of silver dollars by the 
United States mints. 


public opinion in England to ripen.” 


Negotiations are going on between the bond- 
holders and the authorities of Rahway and Eliza- 
beth, N. J., for a settlement of their debts. 
Neither of these cities has paid interest on its 
obligations for some time, on the ground that 
the sum required is beyond the ability of their 
taxpayers to pay. It appears that Rahway has 
an assessed real estate valuation of $2,547,265, a 
bonded debt of $1,874,479, and a floating debt of 
$115,854, or a total indebtedness equal to about 
80 per cent. of the assessed valuation. It is 
given out that a skilled accountant, who has been 
examining the books, states that Rahway bonds 
were issued for double the cost of the so-called 
improvements; that the late city treasurer had 
misappropriated $100,000 of the city funds, and 
that a large proportion of the special assessments 
due the city, amounting to some $500,000, 
be recovered. To meet the city’s 
annual expenses and the interest on the debt 


will not 
would, it is calculated, require an assessment of 
Io per cent., and this without providing for a 
cent of the principal. The city offers a com- 
promise of 25c. on the dollar, which has been 
The condition of 
Elizabeth is not greatly different from that- of 
Rahway. 
it is so large that to levy an annual tax sufficient 
to pay the interest thereon would go far to 
depopulate the city. It is, indeed, «surprising 
that men presumably so capable as those who 


refused by the bondholders. 


The debt may be more or less, but 


look after the investments of the two or three 
leading New York life insurance companies 
should have bought the promises of cities far 
beyond their ability to pay. It could only have 
been done upon the theory that, as cities contract 
as private corporations, they could be compelled 
to pay, willy-nilly, by the courts. Now, when 
it is notorious that the writ of mandamus is not 
efficacious when a given tax encroaches upon the 
bread and butter of the taxpayer, investors are 
The ability and 
likelihood of a city’s paying should be inquired 
into as carefully as that of an individual, if not 
So important is this lesson that no 
good opportunity of repeating and enforcing it 
should be lost. 


exercising greater prudence. 


more so. 


The high prices at which United States bonds 
are quoted and their tendency to advance still 
further is to be explained, apart from the splendid 
credit of the government and some doubt as to 
railway investments, by the increasing artificial 
purchasing demand of securities for trust invest- 
ments. So far as can now be seen, this tendency 
is more likely to increase than otherwise, and a 
still firmer government bond market may be 
anticipated. The situation has found a recog- 
nition in the New York legislature, where a bill 
has been introduced authorizing savings banks to 
invest in the bonds of Minnesota and Missouri. 
The financial records of these states is such that 
New York savings banks must be hard pressed 
indeed for proper securities. It should not be 
forgotten that Minnesota has refused to make 
good her promises, while boasting of bursting 
granaries, 
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annual reports may show. Gross earnings, 
when large, are published weekly. When they 
decline, the companies lapse into profound 
silence. The Erie Company has not published a 
weekly report of its earnings since last October ; 
neither has the New York Central, nor its allied 
lines, the Lake Shore and Michigan Central. On 
Tuesday last the quarterly meetings of the two 
latter companies were held to act upon the quar- 
terly dividends. One of 2 per cent. was 
declared on Lake Shore and none on Michigan 
Central; but the boards of direction made no 
public statement of the earnings of either road 
for the quarter. The same may be said of the 
quarterly meeting of the New York Central 
board, held a short time previously. Thus the 
investing public is left completely ignorant of 
what these important lines of railroad are earn- 
ing. It need scarcely be said that reticence like 
this ought to be made impossible by positive law, 
for it is practiced avowedly and openly for 
speculative purposes only. The straightforward 
dealing of the Pennsylvania corporation offers an 
example which should be made compulsory. 
Only a week or so ago Wall street was informed, 
through the publication of the Lake Shore report 
for 1881, filed at Harrisburg, that this company 
last year charged to construction account—that 
is, added to capital—nearly $2,500,000 for things 
which in former years had gone, and properly 
gone, into working expenses. As to the Erie 
Company, no one but its officers seems to know 
what its condition really is, but the most dam- 
aging rumors are in circulation in Wall street 
concerning its affairs. 

That the traffic of the trunk lines is not large 
so far this year, we may-infer not only from the 
silence of the companies referred to and the 
frank statements of the Pennsylvania Company, 
but from the official reports of east-bound freight 
shipments, published weekly at Chicago, We 
are told that west-bound shipments are large, but 
this must be accepted on faith, as there are no 
figures attainable. The figures on the east-bound 
shipment of grain, flour and provisions, which 
make up the great bulk of the freight traffic from 
Chicago, are as follows: 


For week ending February 4...--..+++.sseeeeeeeeee rene 
For week ending February 11 .. 

For week ending February 18... 

For week ending February 25. ae 

For week ending March 4 . 
For week ending March 11 . 
For week ending March 18 . 
For week ending March 25 





The movement, it will be seen, is small enough; 
and, small as it is, the rates at which the freight 
is carried are little above a starvation figure. 
Even on this, charges of cutting have been made 
against that incorrigible offender, the Grand 
Trunk of Canada, which is the a member of 
the pool. 

The Wabash Company has been adverted to 
above, and it only remains to add that the com- 
pany’s report for 1881 is still considerably over- 
due, as is that of the Missouri Pacific. Both 
corporations have put forth a brief table, giving 
gross totals of the year’s business. That of the 
Missouri Pacific was utterly unintelligible when 
tested by comparison with the company’s last 
annual report, and may, therefore, be dismissed 
from consideratiou. The Wabash table showed 
that, as the result of the year’s business, the com- 
pany had a deficit of $2,508,029. This was a 
sufficiently bad showing; but it is obvious that 
brief statements of gross totals like these are 
valueless. They may safely be made to tell any- 
thing, for there is no way of putting their accuracy 
to the test by analysis and comparison. Indeed, 
these companies and their allied lines in the 
southwestern system are an inscrutable mystery, 
so far as their financial condition is concerned. 
We can only infer from the general condition of 
affairs in the southwest that they are not doing 
well this year. 

The railroads west of Chicago are making 
favorable reports of gross earnings, as compared 
with last year, and doubtless their net earnings 
would make as good if not a more favorable show- 
ing. Last year the lines were so blocked with 
snow at this time that it was said the only thing 
moving on them was the snow-plows. The 
past winter has been mild and open, with 
very little snow. Immigration commenced early 
this year, and is unusually heavy. Most of it 











would, of course, show exactly what the gain 



















































































goes to the northwest. The companies in this 
vast and fertile section of the country, still n 
have a great future; but, unluckily, the managing 
officers are too apt to anticipate it by excessive | 
and wasteful extensions, for which new bond Ss 
are constantly sold, and the company prematurely 
burdened with an enormous bonded debt. A 
salutary check, however, has been given to t 
by the disinclination of the investing public 
buy more bonds. Judging from the present o 
look, it is to the northwest that we must look fo 
reasonably good railroad earnings this year unti til 
the next crop begins to move. The condition 
the eastern lines is not good, and those of th 
southwest is, as a rule, less so. ) 

The anti-monopoly movement, which is maki 
a degree of headway not to be ignored, would do 
a real service to the country if its leaders wo 
direct it to securing (1) complete publici y 
railroad business by requiring returns not le: 
than monthly of the gross earnings of the roads 
and increase of mileage, if any; and (2) stri 


mainly due those crying abuses of railroad 
agement against which the anti-monopoly moye- 
ment is a protest. wae 





IMMIGRATION AT NEW YORK AN. 
THE LABOR SUPPL. 

The total number of steerage passeng ST 
aliens, arriving at the port of New York durin 
1881 was 430,276. This was not only a large 
increase over the actual immigration of the y 
before, but the increase has kept up so steadily 
thus far into 1882 as to warrant the belief that 
there will be over half a million received at Cast : 
Garden during the present year. In January an do 
February last the total number of aliens arrived 
at New York from Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
England, Ireland and Russia was 22,465, agains 
14,265 from the same countries during those 
months in 1881. As is understood, the large 
majority of these immigrants are supplied with 
sums of money generally sufficient to provide 
for their wants until they can get work. oe 
In an interview with Mr. William Connolly, « 
the Castle Garden labor bureau, it was lea 
that, while there are many would-be tillers of the 
soil among the fresh recruits, they do not consti- 
tute the main portion of those coming among us. 
In spite of pressure upon his attention, Mr 
Connolly consented to outline briefly some of 
salient features of the industrial immigratio ee 
observed by him. They prove to be ver 
important, and it is greatly to be regretted 
sufficient assistance is not placed at the dispositi 
of the labor bureau to enable its officers to 
pare a comprehensive report of the work done 
and give comparative statistics, based on thei 
valuable records. The chapter on the wor 
the labor bureau in the annual reports of 1 
Commissioners of Emigration is mostly give 
over to detailing the cost of maintenance 
the methods of carrying on the work. But 
little space is given to the wider and 
important facts to be learned there, and 
treatment or discussion of the same is croy 
out for want of time to prepare it. Mr. Conno 
said that during 1880 and 1881 he noticed : 
marked increase in the number of arrivals « 
emigrants who were proficient in some trad 
other mode of gaining a livelihood. His bo 





been, but time is not at command to go over th 
to the desired end. The skilled workmen 
women arriving do not all have occasion to a’ 
themselves of the services of the labor bur 
many from time to time cominghere underarran 
ment with employers direct, or through friends 
relatives, to fill positions at the destinations to wh 
their through tickets take them. The dema 
for common and skilled labor at the bureau, ey 
with the large and growing number of applica 
for positions, with one exception, is in exce 
the supply. Those for whom there is no opé 
there are ‘‘clerks,”’ ‘‘ professors,” “superinter 
ents’’ and others who enroll themselves in li 













































































yr which the home supply seems to meet all the 
quirements. This class does not diminish from 
year to year, and consists of those who have, or 
think they have, an education entitling them to 
‘s _ specially remunerative employment. On _ the 
other hand, there never have been enough tailors 
or shoemakers to meet the demand for them. 
Even of agricultural laborers there are not 
enough. The receptive power of the United 
States, industrially speaking, may be well gauged 
the Castle Garden labor bureau. There it is 
that cotton, woolen and silk mill owners place 
orders for ‘‘help,” requests for miners, colliers, 
b oxmakers, and all the hundred and one varieties 
of labor going to supply the several departments 
of the leading industries. Of the German emi- 
grants, constituting the largest number from any 
one country, the skilled labor arriving is said to 
consist largely of cotton and woolen hand-workers 
and agricultural laborers. France, with a small 
sh emigration to the United States, sends some 
woolen and silk workers yearly, England miners 
colliers and farm hands, while Ireland sends 
us agricultural laborers and a small proportion of 
men with trades. From Norway and Sweden, 
iron mill and furnace hands have been received, 
as, indeed, also from England. From Belgium 
nd Holland almost all the skilled labor coming 
_here does so after situations have been previously 
provided. Few of them come over and ‘take 
eir chances.”” It was learned also that the 
‘supply of families to work in mills and factories 
is far behind the demand. Hundreds of such 
muld be provided with employment on short 
‘notice. This’ class of labor is most found in 
ill towns.” While the father of the family is 
work in an iron mill, the mother and children 
nd situations in box, silk or cotton and other 
~ factories. Without obtaining labor grouped in 
families, employers find it impracticable to oper- 
ate the various industries. The necessary help 
is of both sexes, adults and children, and is 
_ required in the various departments of different 
industries situated in ‘‘ manufacturing cities” 
throughout the eastern and middle states. The 
condition of the labor market, outlined above, 
continues steady and strong. There is no appar- 
nt prospect for weakness, as the request for 
led labor on the books of the Castle Garden 
labor bureau is heavy, and grows daily. 





LUNG DISEASE IN HORNED CATTLE. 
_ This affection of the bovine family is, in fact, 
a form of pleuro-pneumonia, which, according to 
the conditions under which the affected animals 
e placed, shows itself in a more or less virulent 
rm. The bearing which the disease has on the 
mmerce of the nation is that it closes foreign 
‘ports to American herds, to-day already sub- 
jected to such restrictions abroad that the trade 
s seriously hindered. Fear of contagion has 
pelled legislation to cause all herds landed in 
reat Britain to be slaughtered at the ports of 
entry after a few days of rigid quarantine. To 

Sa or rather to avoid, these restrictions, 
American herds must be shown to be perfectly 
free from all contagious diseases, and a strict 
home inspection, faithfully carried out, would in 
e effect this desired end. 

‘That lung disease in cattle shows itself from 
‘time to time must be acknowledged; but, for- 
tunately for our herd owners, it is, as a rule, 
confined to milch cows which are kept in an 
over-confined state, and the food consumed by 
‘which is not sufficiently varied and nutritious. 
Milch cows kept close to populous cities are fed 
to procure the largest flow of milk, no heed being 
taken to supply the reasonable and natural waste 
the animal system. This waste in many cases 
is reduced by keeping the stables at a high 
temperature. In other instances the cowsheds 
are illy ventilated, and consequently full of dank, 
fetid air. In either case lung disease is devel- 
ed, whereas in cool, dry stables, where food is 
supplied which nourishes as well as induces a 
flow of milk, no difficulties of this sort need be 
feared. On February 5, 1882, one case of lung 
sease was found in New York, at the Fifty- 
nth street sheep-house. The animal was a 
milch cow newly arrived from Buffalo, and had, 
n appearances, been affected for many hours. 
symptoms, however, were not virulent. 
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The animal was immediately killed, and the 
carcass disposed of according to legal restric- 
tions. No other case has since shown itself. 
In .central Europe, where feed is costly, 
milch cows and beeves are stabled during 
the winter months. The system employed 
is such as to retain the animal heat in the stables 
in order to economize feed. Invariably lung 
trouble developes itself after a certain period. So 
certain is it that it will develop itself under these 
circumstances that herdmasters forestall the evil 
by selling their fat cattle early enough to avoid 
the development of the disease. In well-kept 
cow stables in and close to European cities the 
milch cows, by the time they are dry, are fully 
fatted for the butcher, so that they are never 
returned to the country districts. In the neigh- 
borhood of great American cities milch cows are 
sold again and again; and, worse, are frequently 
transferred on trial from one stable to another, thus 
disseminating any existing disease, and not infre- 
quently developing disease from exposure to bad 
air and from lack of care. Whena herd is known 
to have contracted lung disease it should be 
strictly quarantined, all the animals afflicted with 
hopeless cases immediately killed, and the mild 
cases placed under veterinary direction ; all mem- 
bers of the herd should be inoculated. Herd- 
masters in affected districts would be wise to use 
inoculation as a preventive. The western herds 
seen in the terminal marts at the Atlantic sea- 
board are clean and entirely free even from sus- 
picion of contagious diseases; while the milch 
cows are so slightly affected that as yet it has 
not been found to spread. In cities where cow 
stables are*permitted, the rigid enforcement of 
cleanliness and proper feed, with an abundant 
supply of fresh, pure drinking water, should be 
insisted upon. Milch cows can be in perfect 
health within the city limits if only properly 
groomed, housed and fed. 





TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 

Although it is accepted as a fact that the com- 
mercial treaty negotiations between England and 
France have failed, and that the Cobden treaty 
under which those nations have been trading 
since 1860 will expire next May, there seems to 
be little excitement about it in either country. 
When the promulgation of the new French tariff, 
on May 8, 1881, gave six months’ notice of the 
lapse of the Cobden treaty, the excitement in 
England was general, and in the great woolen 
district of Yorkshire it was boisterous. Many 
branches of industry in England would be 
effected injuriously by the high protective tariff 
of France, but the woolen interests are the most 
important of them all. 

The understanding between Lord Granville 
and M. Léon Say, as commissioners of their 
respective governments, relating to the basis of 
a new treaty, having come to nothing, France 
signified a willingness to renew negotiations. 
Commissioners were accordingly appointed, and 
trade between the two- countries was continued 
under an extension of the old treaty. In the 
meantime, the excitement in England cooled, 
and the subject has been freely and ably dis- 
cussed, both in and out of Parliament, in full 
view of the probable failure of the negotiations. 
There has been thus developed a highly respect- 
able opposition to all commercial treaties, and 
a popular sense that the expiration of the 
Cobden treaty will be largely compensated in 
various ways. It is admitted that some manu- 
facturing interests, particularly those of woolen 
goods and worsteds, will suffer temporarily, 
but it is claimed for the woolen manufac- 
turer that he can buy the finest wools in the 
cheapest way, and bring them to his mills and 
looms at a less cost than can any other manu- 
facturer in the world. It is also claimed that the 
French cannot manufacture certain yarns as cheap 
as they have been getting them from England; 
that many kinds of goods will, therefore, cost 
them much more than at present, and that France 
will consequently lose a part of her foreign trade, 
which England will gain; and the Statist says 
that the value of the dutiable annual exports from 
from Great Britain to France does not exceed 
414,000,000 or £15,000,000. It adds that, 


‘from any point of view, the matter is not so 
serious as in some quarters it seems to be re- 
garded.” 

The entire freedom from excitement in Eng- 
land concerning the failure of the negotiations is 
in striking contrast with events in that country 
at the conclusion of the Cobden treaty, which are 
so well described in the recently published life of 
Cobden by Mr. John Morley. This quiet is 
largely attributable to the prevailing anxiety 
about Irish affairs; yet it is phenomenal, and 
perhaps it is but the stillness before a storm. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 

The, European interstate complications seem 
to be assuming a somewhat more reassuring 
tone. The success of the Austrian arms in 
Herzegovina, and the promised rapid pacification 
of that country, has postponed for a time the 
outbreak of the struggle for Panslavism. Upon 
the maintenance of order in the disturbed districts 
largely depends, just now, the peace of eastern 
Europe. There is no other plausible excuse for 
the threatened interference of Russia. The 
Czar and Emperor William have been doing all 
they could to counteract the disturbing influence 
of Scobeleff’s ill-advised speeches, and Von 
Moltke’s statement that it would take Germany 
two years to prepare for a struggle of those 
dimensions goes far to allay apprehension. It 
is announced, moreover, that the administration 
of Turkestan will for a while give the bellicose 
The Czar 
feels obliged to say that the retirement may be 
considered honorable. The fact is the Czar of 
all the Russias is not strong enough to inflict a 
greater punishment on the idol of the people. 
The life of Alexander III. is a series of com- 
promises. No sooner is Scobeleff’s damage mit- 
igated than the threats of the Nihilists are again 
striking terror into the palace, where common 
danger even is powerless to prevent domestic 
strife. 

The situation in Egypt is not improving, and 
it would not be surprising if the necessity for 
foreign intervention occurred at any moment to 
prevent anarchy. Another French controller 
has been sent in the place of M. Bligniéres, who 
resigned. But these controllers, and the Khe- 
dive himself, for that matter, are mere figure- 
heads, barely tolerated by the people. Ourabi is 
helmsman, and the other ministers his obedient 
crew. 


Russian general time to cool down. 


But, outside of his military supporters, 
Ourabi’s influence does not seem to be para- 
mount, nor is his personal safety assured. The 
results of his accession to power are not satis- 
factory, for (if we may believe the reports) dis- 
order increases, while the rights of foreigners 
are beginning to be disregarded. It is well, 
however, to take all such reports with a little 
salt, for there is a cudgel party in Egypt con- 
sisting of foreign subjects, who are trying all 
the time to move heaven and earth to secure a 
change by which they believe they will benefit. 
At the. same time, there is little doubt that an 
unenviable state of things does exist, and that it 
is considerably fomented by the wirepullers of 
Stamboul and the supporters of the ex-Khedive. 
This cannot last; and before long a violent 
change will take place. Either Ourabi will be 
able to seize supreme power and to maintain 
order, or else there will come a state of chaos 
which one or more of the great powers can alone 
repress. Meanwhile, as the 7%mes says, ‘‘ these 
incessant rumors of wars must have their natural 
deterrent effect on the more timid class of Euro- 
pean capitalists.” 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

In December, 1880, after a full and careful 
investigation, we submitted to the readers of 
BRADSTREET’S a detailed account of the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine, some valuable statistics 
concerning its production, export and consump- 
tion, and some remarks on the effect which the 
increasing demand for this comparatively new 
article of commerce would have upon the butter 
trade. The tendency of our remarks was to 
show that, while oleomargarine would destroy 
the market for rancid butter, it would not preju- 
dice the production or sale of good butter, but 
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that it would, on the contrary, compel unskilled 
dairymen to send their milk to the creameries, 
and thus increase the product of good butter 
which would always command a good price. 
Since our articles upon the subject were 
extensively copied, and came back to us even in 
the British Consular Reports, it is gratifying that 
we are able to furnish a verification of the pre- 
diction. 

The New York wholesale prices for the best 
butter in January and July of each year for 
the five years preceding the war, when there was 
no oleomargarine, and when gold prices pre- 
vailed, were as follows : 





1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 1861 
Vangie cacevaueat neattiewles 25¢. 2Ic. 25¢. 20¢. 2ic, 
[tives cwnvemanietts nit eeceee 22 19 18 18 15 
AVG ame de oe, Space 23c. 20c. 2riyc. 9c. 18c, 
The wholesale prices for 1877 to 1881, 
inclusive: 
1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 188r. 
Parvarg ti. wnccvedeverteus 30¢. goc, 20c, 30c. 28c. 
PGLY: Soe ee etie en an eee ns 20 17 14 22 24 
BETES. Jerse occas es 25igc. 23%c. 17¢. 26c. 26c. 


It will be observed that the average for the 
former five years was 20%c., and for the latter five 
years it was 233c.; and that the comparison is all 
the more fair as it does not embrace the latter 
six months of 1881, 
exceptionally scarce. 
price was 42c. a pound. 


during which feed was 
In December, 1881, the 





A case of some interest to merchants generally 
has been decided this week before Judge Edgar 
M. Cullen in the Supreme Court of Brooklyn. 
The point in question was in the suit of Lord & 
Taylor against Hazard, to recover $397 for goods 


sold in November, 1880. The defendant, 
William J. Hazard, purchased goods from 
Lord & Taylor amounting to $397. Three 


weeks later he assigned, making preferences 
that covered the assets. Messrs. Lord & Taylor 
brought suit to recover on the ground that the 
goods were obtained by fraud and deceit, 
inasmuch as Hazard had furnished references to 
whom he stated that he had $12,000 capital, and 
was doing a prosperous business, though making 
no statement to Lord & Taylor direct of the case. 
It was proved that the goods were delivered to 
Hazard on the strength of the representations 
made by him to a mercantile agency and the 
firms whose names he furnished as reference. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs for 
$429 and costs. 


Mr. Windsor Richards, the London 
Tronmonger says be regarded as the 
practical pioneer of dephosphorization,” deliv- 
ered an addréss some eight weeks ago before the 
Cleveland Institute of Engineers at Middles- 
borough. 
of Messrs. 
known as 


whom 
“must 


Mr. Richards is the general manager 

Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., well 
steel prcducers. His 
address, which is quite lengthy, relates mostly 
to English iron and steel manufacturing. But 
having recently visited the United States, Mr. 
Richards naturally referred 
works of this country. In describing them he 
said that improvements and extensions are con- 
templated in most American steel works, and 
referred particularly to ‘‘a completely new plant 


Bessemer 


to the Bessemer 


of the most modern description and almost ready 
for work”? at South Chicago. The plant referred 
to consists of four blast furnaces, two of which 
in operation. At ar 
finishing two-high train is placed directly in 
front of and about one hundred and twenty feet 
away from the last grove of the roughing rolls, 
in order that the mgot may be rolled at one heat 
into three thirty-feet rails. 
an experiment in American practice, as in no 
works there do they roll more than one thirty- 
foot length rail.” 
practice in the United States generally, and com- 
paring it to that at Cleveland, he had no doubt 
that Cleveland is in advance. But, he said that 
‘‘a few ironmasters [in the United States] 
profiting by our as well as by their own 
experience, have effected 
during the last two years,” 
works of Messrs. 
Pittsburgh, 
others, 
After describing the rate at which the furnaces 
at the Carnegie works are driven, Mr. Richards 


are the rolling mills 


This, he added, ‘is 


In considering blast furnace 


great improvements 
and he specifies the 
Carnegie Brothers, 
the Cambria Iron Company and 


near 
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says: ‘* With such driving, the life of the 
lining of the furnace must necessarily be short, 
but it 


is a merry life, with pig iron at $28 per ton!’’ 


probably never exceeding three years; 
Favorable comment was made upon the engineer- 
ing skill shown in the erecting of the casings of 
the firebrick hot-air stoves and wrought iron 
chimneys of the Pennsylvania Steel Works at 
Harrisburg, and a description of the methods 
employed in constructing the same was given. 
Mr. Richard’s concluding remarks upon America 
and American iron manufacturing will interest 
the public in this country, as coming from a 
free He said: 
‘« There is nothing more unsatisfactory to Amer- 


” 


professed ‘* English trader. 
icans as to be obliged to send out of the country 
for anything. The secretary of one of the leading 
iron associations told me that though they could 
easily raise their prices all round, if they chose 
to do so, they would not for fear of letting in 
Now, many of us, no doubt, think 


and say what a sad thing this protection is for 


foreign iron. 


the general interests of a great country, making 
a few rich at the cost of the many; but individual 
the 
general good, and, though we may be all sound 


interests overcome these abstract ideas for 


free traders, there is not an ironmaster present 
who would not instantly become a staunch pro- 
tectionist if his works could be transplanted to 
American soil.”’ 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Washington, March 28.—The arguments of the 
railway people before the House Committee on 
Commerce, in opposition to any of the proposed 
forms of regulating interstate traffic, have ended. 
These arguments have been continued at intervals 
during the winter, and the representatives of the 
that the 
granger element in Congress and in the news- 


railroads have been so conspicuous 
papers have sharply criticised the committee, 
charging that it was ‘‘ packed in the interests of 
The accusation is well founded, 


if the term ‘‘ packed” 


the railroads.” 
may properly be applied 
to a committee the vast majority of the members 
of which are known to lean toward the corpora- 
and it 
probably is not altogether without accident that, 


tion side of this complicated question; 


at a time when the control of interstate com- 
merce is so prominent a subject before the 
country, the majority of the House Committee 
on Commerce should have been constituted as it 
is. Whatever the motives which controlled the 
organization of the committee, the fact remains 
that it committee, 
and that there is practically no prospect that 


is substantially a_ railroad 
the committee will ever report to the House for 
passage a bill which will be seriously opposed by 
corporate interests. An examination of the mem- 
bership of the committee shows very clearly that 
There is 
one member, for instance, who is pretty well 


they incline to the corporation side. 


known to be friendly to the Central and Union 
Pacific interests ; another member is a prominent 
director in the Standard Oil Company; another 
has large interests in railroads; another is presi- 
dent and almost sole owner of one railroad; 
still 


another is 


another is an active railroad director ; 
the 
Pennsylvania road; another one to the Chicago 
of fact, Mr. 


Reagan, of Texas, stands alone upon the com- 


known to be very friendly to 


& Northwestern. As a matter 
mittee in favor of aggressive legislation upon the 
Many think that his 
that, if carried 
effect, they would result in very serious injury to 
portions of the country. Mr. 
Washburn, of Minnesota, for instance, who is a 


transportation question. 


views are extreme, and into 


the producing 


member of the Commerce Committee, says that, 
if the principle of the Reagan bill should be put 
into operation, it would reduce the value of agri- 
cultural lands in Wisconsin and in many other 
portions of the west from $30 and $50 to the 
dead level of from $2 to $5 per acre. 

The railroad men have had their day in com- 
mittee, and now the advocates of the various 
transportation measures in the House are to be 
heard. ‘There are eight bills upon this subject 
which propose, in various forms and in ways 


more or less direct, to give the government con- 
trol of the interstate transportation question. 
These bills, in the order of their introduction, 
and probably of their consideration by the com- 
mittee, are: 


The Reagan bill. The provisions of this 
bill are well known. They have formed a target 
of attack for all the railroad attorneys. The bill 
is the most oppressive to the railroad companies, 
and meets with the heartiest approval of the 
granger interest of any of the measures before 
Congress. 
and its provisions as to long and short hauls, and 


The scheme is colored with prejudice, 
as to discriminations, are not considered with 
sufficient care. 

2. The Henderson bill. 
the establishment of a board of commissioners 
of interstate commerce, to have general super- 
vision of traffic between the states. It provides 
for the establishment of a railroad bureau in the 
Interior Department, to consist of three commis- 


This bill provides for 


sioners to be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. These commissioners 
are to have a salary of $8,000 annually, with 
They are to exer- 


cise supervision over all interstate railway traffic, 


adequate clerical assistance. 


over the transportation of all property by rail- 
roads through one state or territory into or 
through one or more other states and territories, 
such commerce be carried on railroad 
They are 
to make annual reports, to investigate complaints 
as to unreasonable charges or discriminations, 
and, in the event that any railroad shall fail after 
due notice to conform to the directions of these 


whether 
lines wholly within one state or more. 


commissioners, the companies are to be subject 
to heavy penalties. This board is to obtain 
a uniform system of reports from-all the rail- 
roads, and to make annual recommendations to 
Congress as to the necessity for any changes in 
legislation. The Henderson bill is the principal 
rival to the Reagan bill. 
terms, and is the bill which the House Committee 
on Commerce in the last Congress reported to 
the House for passage, Mr. Reagan’s bill having 
only been presented in that Congress as a minority 


It is less severe in its 


measure. 

3. The Townshend bill. This bill does not 
offer a complete system, as the two preceding 
bills do. 
to the existing statute as to the regulation of 
commerce so as to secure a uniform rate on 
local and other freights, and to prohibit discrimi- 
nations in rates, drawbacks, or favoritism of any 


It simply provides for an amendment 


kind. 

4. The McLane bill. Mr. McLane is himself 
a member of the Committee on Commerce, and 
he, as well as Mr. Reagan, will probably see to 
it that their measures receive proper consideration. 
Mr. McLane proposes to constitute a board of 
supervisors of interstate commerce and railroads, 
The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, the Auditor of Railroad Accounts, the 
Railroad Engineer in that office, and an assistant 
attorney-general. This board is to have general 
supervision of all routes of transportation by land 
or water, and is clothed with powers and duties 
similar to those conferred upon the board pro- 
vided for in the Henderson bill. Mr. McLane’s 
bill recognizes the principle which none of the 
former bills do, namely, that transportation in this 
country is carried on by water routes as well as by 
rail, and that the corporations which control water 
transportation, whenever the opportunity offers, 
are quite as apt to be oppressive in their rates as 
similar corporations whose business is conducted 
by rail. Mr. McLane is a state rights Democrat, 
and his bill is more carefully guarded than the 
others are’in respect to the exact jurisdiction of 
the federal government over the regulation of 
interstate commerce. 

5. The Beltzhoover bill. This bill has the 
same general principles of the bills providing 
for a commission as to railroads only. It differs, 
however, in the method of the appointment of 
the commission, and provides that the board 
shall consist of nine members, to be appointed 
by the President, but to be selected from each 
one of the judicial circuits of the United States. 
In addition to the general powers of regulation 
of commerce by railroad, this commission is to 


consisting of the following persons: 
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establish a bureau of railway statistics in the 
Interior Department, and to report to Congress 
annually all information that can be gathered 
relative to interstate commerce. 

6. The Watson bill. This bill incorporates 
many of the provisions of the Henderson bill. 
It forbids discrimination in favor of individuals 
and against non-competing points ; abolishes all 
distinction between a long and a short haul and 
between a single carload and any number of car- 
loads, and provides a uniform schedule of rates 
of passengers as well as freight, requiring that 
these schedules shall be posted in every railroad 
station. 

7. The Berry bill. This is the only bill pre- 
sented by any member from the Pacific coast. It 
does not propose a general system of regulation 
of transportation, but proposes only to regulate 
the matter of railroad fares. It provides that no 
interstate railroad shall charge any sum exceed- 
ing the following rates per mile: When the dis- 
tance is 100 miles, 4%c.; when over 100 and 
under 300 miles, 4c. ; when over 300 miles, 3 4c. 
per mile. 

8. The Ward bill. This bill differs from the 
Henderson and Reagan bills in the matter of the 
appointment of the commission. Mr. Ward pro- 
vides for a commission of three Senators, three 
Representatives and three citizens, which shall 
Mr. Ward simply 
proposes an investigation into the transportation 
subject, and does not attempt to create any board 
giving it controlling powers. 


be a commission of inquiry. 


These several measures, in connection with 
the arguments that have been made by the rail- 
road attorneys, will be considered by the com- 
mittee. It is safe to predict that the committee 
will*not determine upon any material changes in 
the existing railroad system, and it would also 
nat be a rash prediction to state that there is not 
likely to be any important legislation upon the 
transportation question in the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, and that the subject, with so many others 
which it was thought might receive some adjust- 
ment in this Congress, will go into another presi- 
dential campaign. 





THE INCREASED COAL PRODUCTION 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


London, March 3.—It is roughly estimated 
that the coal raised in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing 1881 exceeded 150,000,000 tons, and that 
this industry provided employment for 500,000 
miners. The probability is that that estimate of 
the coal raised will turn out, when the definite 
figures are made known six months hence, to 
have been exceeded by a million tons or so. In 
the previous year 146,818,622 tons were brought 
to the bank, and the value at the place of pro- 
duction reached £51,000,000. Contrasting this 


with previous periods, the following figures are 
obtainable : 


Quantity Vs 

coal ratse Estimated 

tons, _ value, 
eet © £20,000,000 

+» 98,150,587 mest tog 
-+ 110,431,192 4 000 
++ 131,867,105 46,000,000 
146, 818,622 51,000,000 
The average value was thus 5s. per ton in 


1860, 1865 and 1870, and about 7s. per ton in 
1875 and 1880, and it will be noticed that on 
the twenty years, while the production has in- 
creased 85 per cent., the value has increased 
over I50 per cent. at the place of production. 
The values in question are open to some material 
objection, and in no way measure the value in 
the consumer’s’ hands; but, nevertheless, the 
figures are sufficient to prove the industry to be 
one of the most important in the country The 
great rise in price which was established in 1872 
and 1873 is not fully set forth in the government 
figures. The production in 1873 was 127,016,747 
tons, and the value is set down at £47,600,000, 
or an average of about 7s. 6d. per ton, which 
was certainly far below reality, and the estimates 
of value at the place of production are only 
rough calculations at the best, the official figure 
per ton often not varying for years together. 

With respect to the consumption of this large 
amount of fuel, the most definite statistics which 
we possess are those of the export trade. The 
shipments of coal and cinders have thus been 
returned during these twenty-one years : 





‘18,729,971 
10,401,308 


In these figures we obtain far more decid 
variations in price. Of course, there is the questio 
of the amount of cinders, or rather coke, incl 
in the tonnage exported, but this is comparative 
small, compared with coal. In 1860 the avers 
value of these exports was gs. Id. per ton; _ 
1870 it was Ios. 7d.; by 1875 the average val 
per ton had been raised to 13s. 3d., while in 1 
and 1881 it had sunk again to about 8s. 1 
In the year 1873 the average declared valu 
the coal exports was as high as 20s. 11d. per t 
so that the fall in price since then has been 
per ton, or §7 per cent.; whereas, accordin 
the estimated value of the total coal rai 
the reduction had not averaged more than 6¢ 
a ton, which is sufficient to show the absu 
ity of the estimated values in the first tabl 
But the foregoing figures do not by any mea 
show the whole of the coal exported from 
country. In addition, there were shipped to 
ing stations, etc., for the use of steamers eng 
in the country’s foreign trade, 5,227,588 .to: 
1881, as compared with 4,926,076 tons in t 
previous year. Of these exports no values a 
given in the Board of Trade returns. — oe 

But, at any rate, this fuel is consumed out of 
the country, and, added to the quantities which — 
are considered to be genuinely exported, it ; 
be seen that the shipments in 1881 reached 
24,819,186 tons, as contrasted with 23,646, 
tons in 1880. So far, we have accounted 1 
about one-sixth of the total fuel raised, but 
is very far from telling us the amount of 
shipped from our ports for consumption on th 
high seas. The burden of vessels cleared fro 
British ports in 1881 was 26,336,693 tons m 
surement, and, in addition, the clearances | : 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade was a — 
further 23,373,601 tons, and the additional con- 
sumption of English coal by these vessels, — 
mostly steamers, must have been very large. 
Indeed, it may well be affirmed that something 
like one-fourth of the coal raised in this country 
is either exported or consumed on the high s 
This would leave the consumption of coal within 
the country at about three and one-fourth te 
per head of the entire population, and we 
safely assert that the great bulk of this is utilized 
for manufacturing and lighting purposes. More 
than another sixth of the coal produced is con- 
sumed by the iron trade, and the amount of 
steam coal required to keep machinery going 
of course, very great. The locomotive c 
sumption probably reaches 7,000,000 tons D 
annum, and the consumption by gas companii 
must be set down at a yet higher figure. ah 
reliable statistics are available with respect | 
the amount of fuel supplied to manufacto 
but it may safely be said that the household cx 
sumption does not reach one-third of the | 
The moral of the story is that, even deduce’ 
the fuel exported, this country is a larger ¢ 
sumer of coal per head than any other ony 
face of the globe. 

I was amused the other day at reading the 
lowing extract, copied by the Pal/ Mall Gaz 
as from the Railway News - ; 
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‘« Since the spread of railways and the mod 
development of steam shipping, the trade 
expanded at an enormous rate. The avera 
export was only 9,999,462 tons in the five 
1841-45; it had risen to 20,329,958 tons 
1851-55; and in the period 1876-80 it 
82,380,027 tons. Low prices and greater com 
mercial activity abroad appear to insure a co: atin- 
uance of something like this rate of increase, ir 
spite of the rapid way in which foreign natio 
are making inroads upon their own. stores. 
What, then, is to be the end of it all? Every 
year we draw nearer a day when home supplies — 
will become, if-not scarce, at least more difficult 
to extract from the mines, and it is quite time, 
distant though that day may seem, that ) 
should be taking serious thought of | economizing.”” 

The first point that would strike the unini-. 
tiated foreigner in this paragraph would be th 
the average export in the five years 1876 






























































was 82,380,027 tons. But the writer of this 
sensational paragraph has misused the word 
“average” altogether. The entire export of 
coal to foreign countries during these five years 
was 82,386,027 tons, the average being 16,477,205 
tons, which is a very different matter. The 
remedy which this worthy writer suggests is yet 
_ more startling. He does not think it necessary 
to go so far as to tax these exports, but he 
solemnly announces that “what we require is 
; ‘more rapid progress in the art of making a little 
do a great deal of work, and the best spur to 
ce movement in that direction would prob- 
lly be a renewed period of dear coal caused by 
the excess of foreign and domestic consumption.” 
So, then, our only remedy is to be another coal 
mine, which in 1873 and 1874 so greatly 
ippled us in our business at home and in manu- 
cturing for foreign countries. I cannot imagine 
ny thinking man advocating so great a disaster 
to the country as dear fuel. Perhaps the greatest 
element of our commercial supremacy lies hidden 
in our coal-bearing strata, and to rob us of this 
essing before we have exhausted it by a 
tural process would merely hasten the time— 
appily, we hope, far distant—of the country’s 
lecay.. The report of the Parliamentary com- 
ittee, appointed during the period of the coal 
me set at rest all thought of any speedy 
austion of our fuel supplies. If we went 
yn raising coal at the same rate a3 we were doing 
hen (say, 125,000,000 tons), our supplies were 





we 


timated to be sufficient for something over a 
lousand years, and if we went on increasing 
- consumption at compound interest they 
uld be sufficient to. last some hundreds. So 
may rest and be thankful that they will last 
our time; and, should another coal famine occur, 
it will be attributable, as the last one was, to the 
“miners becoming rich and artificially limiting the 
"supply by general strikes for higher wages and 
_by working short time. Meanwhile, if we can 
discover any process by which coal can be made 
do more work, we may all be thankful; but 
he statistics I have furnished you with show that 
quantity exported, about which the writer I 
we quoted thinks so much, is small, as con- 
rasted with the internal consumption. During 
_ great part of the past year Durham was turn- 
out coal at less than $d. per ton, and, as long 
is any suck low prices can be quoted, we are not 
ely to suffer from the competition of cheaper 
abroad. With cheap coal in one hand, and 
e trade in the other, and plenty of sea room 
all around us; many thinking Englishmen are of 
opinion that the day when British commercial 
supremacy will be a thing of the past will be 
long in coming, especially with protection to 
artil cially increase the cost of production abroad. 








INTS OF INTEREST FROM BEYOND 

Bd. PACTFIC. 

San Francisco, March 22.—The Zealandia, 
‘om Australia, on Tuesday, brought advices of 
eme drouth and heavy bush fires. In South 
stralia wells had gone dry which had supplied 
water continuously for twenty years. In Victoria 
e€ government distributed water by railroad to 
the towns and settlements in which there was a 
scarcity. New South Wales is likewise suffering 
m drouth and bush fires. So intense is the 
eat that the Lachlan river is only a series of 
water holes. In Queensland heavy rains had 
fallen at latest dates. Large areas of land are’ 
ng taken up, under the Free Selection act, 
in Queensland, for the cultivation of sugar. 
BRADSTREET’S, it will be recollected, several 
nonths ago drew attention to Queensland as a 
new competitor in the cultivation of sugar. 

From New Zealand there are uniform reports 
of rapidly-growing prosperity. New industries 
e being established, and’ settlement is pro- 
essing. A gentleman occupying a seat on the 
reme Bench of New Zealand, in a private 
er, thus summarizes the condition of affairs: 
_ tide of prosperity has again set in all over 
colony. Country settlement is rapidly 
tending, the city of Auckland growing mar- 
ously, land rising, labor fully employed and 
ges good—in fact, every indication of a pros- 
us state of things. The back of the native 
ulty has been broken without bloodshed, 


. 


- 





this 
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and the Maroi king has visited Auckland and 
I see that there will be a 
proposal to borrow another £5,000,000 next ses- 
As you know, I am terribly 
averse to this borrowing system, but I cannot 
agree with you that we are doing too much rail- 
way. The existing lines are beginning to pay 
tolerably well, and, if you saw the passenger 
traffic on the coast, you would recognize the 
necessity for throygh railroads in the North 
With all the magnificent 
fleet of the Union Steamship Company, there is 
not a steamer arriving or departing without being 
If the government 
does not borrow and make railroads, private 
Already we are push- 
ing through one from Waikato to Rotorua, and 
you know what evils would arise from the rail- 
way system of a country being partly in public 
The writer of the 
foregoing is one of the most conservative of the 
pioneer colonists of New Zealand, and was 
stoutly opposed to the original railroad borrowing 
scheme, which has made the public debt of New 


been made much of. 


sion for railroads. 


island to relieve it. 


abominably overcrowded. 


enterprise must and will. 


and partly in private hands.”’ 


Zealand the largest of any in the Australasian 


group. It would seem that, when once a country 
begins borrowing for permanent or ‘repro- 


ductive works,” there is no limit possible. 
Hawaiian advices are favorable. 


with Honolulu by cable. 
are looking to India and Japan for labor. 


European labor. 
Chinese population in the islands tends to restrict 
our export trade to Honolulu. If the Chinese 
were replaced by white men and women, the 
consumption of American products would be 
quintupled at least. The total exports from 
Hawaii in 1881 were $6,714,726; imports, 
$4,547,978, of which $3,396,310 represented 
American goods. A loan of $2,000,000 for 
internal improvements is spoken of as probable. 

News from China and Japan by the Devon- 
shire is unimportant; 848 coolies arrived by her 
on Tuesday. 
the ship that we shall have 50,000 Chinese 
landed in anticipation of the passage of the anti- 
immigration bill. Commodore Shufeldt’s letter 
opposing Chinese immigration, published here, 
has given satisfaction, and should have great 
influence in the east. 

The weather is delightful. 
regarding the crop is at an end. 


All apprehension 





BALTIMORE AS A COTTON MARKET. 

Baltimore, March 22.—For several years a few 
of the far-sighted merchants of Baltimore have 
seen the necessity of making this city a leading 
cotton market, but their efforts for some time 
met with little encouragement either from the 
transportation companies or from the press of the 
city, with one exception—that being the only 
paper which has apparently appreciated the 
importance of the matter, and which, by the way, 
took the lead even of the merchants three years 
ago. By constantly hammering at the subject 
the matter was brought into considerable prom- 
inence, and efforts were made to develop the 
trade. At last it seems as though this would be 
accomplished. 

The consolidation of various southern rail- 
roads into the Richmond & Danville syndicate 
has made Baltimore the terminus of a vast 
network of roads draining the great cotton 
section of the south. The Richmond & Danville 
Railroad Company has officially stated that, as 
soon as the proper facilities for handling cot- 
ton at this port are prepared, their road would 
bring to Baltimore from 300,000 to 400,000 bales 
of cotton a year. As we already receive about 
250,000 bales annually, this additional amount 
would give us a yearly trade of about 650,000 
bales. The opportunity of so largely developing 
our cotton trade has stimulated merchants of 
this city to prepare the necessary facilities for 
handling it. For this purpose it has been 
decided to construct on the water front—or to 


| all 
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Railroad 
extension is progressing, and arrangements are 
being made for connecting the various islands 
A very complete 
telephone system has been established. Immigra- 
tion from China has stopped, and the planters 
The 
moral influence of the United States should be 
exerted to compel Hawaii to introduce only 
The fact is that the very large 


It is the opinion of the officers of 
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lease, if suitable property could be had—an 
immense storage warehouse capable of holding 
not less than 50,000 bales. In the same building 
will be one of the best compresses in the country, 
while others will be added as needed. The cot- 
ton will be brought directly from the south and 
landed at this warehouse, there compressed, and 
from the press be transferred by steam machinery 
directly to the vessel, which will load alongside 
this warehouse, or, rather, the wharves connected 
with it. There is also some talk of establishing 
another compress warehouse, and for this over 
one-half of the requisite amount of money has 
already been offered. . 

The course of the trade is now tending so rap- 
idly to Baltimore that dealers in other cities are 
beginning to see this, and to see the necessity of 
opening branch houses in Baltimore. A prom- 
inent cotton shipping house has been represented 
here during the week by a member of the 
firm, who is here to establish a branch, and the 
arrangements for this are already complete. 
Another prominent New York house, so far as 
the amount of business done is concerned, has 
also determined to open a branch house here, 
while still another New York firm, according to 
general report, will do the same. It is believed 
that by the opening of the next cotton season 
Baltimore will be fully prepared to handle a very 
heavy cotton business, and there is no doubt but 
what we will get the cotton crop when these 
facilities are ready. At present, cotton coming 
here is hauled from the wharves to uptown ware- 
houses, there being no adequate storage facilities 
near the water, and is again hauled back to the 
water when ready for foreign shipment, thus 
entailing a double expense for drayage, and also 
a considerable charge for lighterage in the harbor. 
Under the new arrangements, this will all be done 
away with, and there will be no expense of 
drayage or lighterage. In addition to this saving, 
there are other items of expense which will be 
reduced, and the total saving of expense per 
bale, as compared with the present cost of 
handling, will be much more than the average 
profit on a bale to the exporter. The compressing 
and storage facilities of the southern cotton ports 
have been carefully studied, and it is intended to 
utilize the most improved devices as learned from 
the experience of others. The dealers in fer- 
tilizers in Baltimore annually receive in exchange 
for their guanos probably not less than 200,000 
But heretofore the great bulk 
of this has been sold by them in the south, only 


last week fully prove the charges. Thirdly, no 
pooling ever yet devised, and in the opinion of 
old railroad men that ever can be devised, will 
prevent the roads competing with each other for 
business when there is not enough to go round; 
and competition means rate cutting. 
authority on this is Mr. Vanderbilt. Though 
now he talks about pools fixing up differences, 
he has declared only recently, over and over 


The best 


again, that pools are of no use when the roads 
begin to store empty cars on the side tracks. 
That is their condition now. 


Chicago, March 27. OBSERVER. 





THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

SIR—Accept the thanks of an old Californian 
for your able and truthful exposition of the evils 
of Chinese immigration contained in your issue 
of March 18. The writer lived in and near San 
Francisco from about July, 1850, until the spring 
of 1876, and was, like nearly all the early set- 
tlers, much gratified with the first appearance of 
Chinese in San Francisco. 
petted by us. The few who were there when 
California was admitted into the Union formed a 
feature in the procession and other ceremonies 
in celebration of that event, and for several suc- 
cessive years a Fourth of July celebration was not 
considered complete without a representation of 
the Chinese element—this was when colored men 
were not allowed to mingle with the white popu- 
lation in such public demonstrations. Up to 
1860 no class of foreign immigrants were more 
kindly received in California than were the 
Chinese, and, years afterward, the reception of 
the Burlingame Embassy was marked with great 
hospitality. By this time, however, public senti- 
ment concerning the Chinese was divided, but it 
was not until the spring of 1876 that the revolu- 
tion became manifest. 


They were even 


The above facts—which every old San Francis- 
can will ayouch—render it unreasonable and un- 
fair to attribute the opposition of the Pacific coast 
people to the immigration of Chinese wholly to 


race prejudice, as many eastern journalists do. 





The opposition was of slow development, nor 
did it assume a popular form until after the evils 
—since intensified—so graphically depicted by 
you, had forced themselves upon the notice of 
all ranks of society, excepting only the Chinese 
themselves. It is equally unreasonable and un- 
fair toward the people of that section for eastern 
Journalists to detract from the dignity and serious- 
ness of their position on this Chinese question 
by imputing to it partisan political leadership. 
The first general mass meeting called in Opposi- 


bales of cotton. 


about one-tenth of this amount being brought to 
Baltimore, as we did not have the proper facil- 
ities for handling it. In the future, however, 
this will be changed, and it is thought that a 
large part of the cotton owned by Baltimore fer- 
tilizer firms will be brought directly to this city. 
All indications at present point to a rapid devel- 
opment of Baltimore as a cotton market in the 
near future, and with the growth of this business 
there will naturally be a great improvement in 
all branches of our 
domestic. 


tion to Chinese immigration at San Francisco, 
in the spring of 1876, exposed a degree of unan- 
imity upon the subject which astonished even San 
Franciscans. The attendance seemed to exceed 
in number the entire voting population—all fra- 
ternizing in acommon cause. The speakers com- 
prised eminent men of both political parties, and 
trade, both foreign and | resolutions explanatory of the situation were 
passed for the enlightenment of friends abroad 
and for the influence they might exert at Wash- 


ington, 





LETTERS LO,THE EDITOR. 


Soon afterward, a monster petition was 
signed and transmitted to Congress; a delegation 





of citizens was sent to Washington to urge 


RAILROAD POOLS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

SIR—Permit me to take exception to the opti- 
mist view of the railroad situation you take in 
your remarks on the new pooling arrangements 
of the trunk line roads. I do not believe that as 
the result of them ‘the situation appears free 
from probability of railway wars for five years to 
come.’ For several reasons. In the first place, 
a railroad commission or board of arbitration is 
now taking testimony on some of the most bit- 
terly disputed points between the roads, and 
these are left in abeyance until the commission 
reports. Their report the presidents of the 
several roads have agreed wo/ to accept unless it 
shall be satisfactory to all! Secondly, at the 
time you were writing your lines about the proba- 
bility that ‘disastrous cutting in railway rates” 
had ceased, charges were being preferred to 
Commissioner Fink that the Grand Trunk was 
cutting again; and here in Chicago we con- 
sider that the reports of the tonnage shipments 


measures for protection against Chinese immi- 
gration, and from that time to the present the 
people of the Pacific slope and their political 
leaders of both parties have been of one mind on 
this subject. 

The executive branch of the government having 
taken no steps toward obtaining a modification of 
the Burlingame treaty, the famous “ fifteen pas- 
senger act” was passed by Congress in 1877, and 
was vetoed by the President. This was Dennis 
Kearney’s opportunity, and he improved it by 
making a large proportion of the people of Cali- 
fornia believe that the leaders of neither of the 
great parties in California were sincere in their 
protestations against Chinese immigration. This 
was untrue, of course; yet upon the untruth 
was formed the nucleus of the so-called Work- 
ingmen’s party in California. The people of 
that state had other grievances, including those 
against oppressive corporations and land monop- 
olists. Kearney advised them to ‘pool their 


issues,’’ and it was done, 


Thence followed a 
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succession of evil results, which at one time 
came near culminating in civil strife and blood- 
which California has not yet 
Much of this misfortune to 
California is laid at the door of eastern journal- 


shed, and from 


entirely recovered. 


ists who brought such pressure to bear upon 
President Hayes as to cause him to veto the 
** fifteen act.”? Subsequent events 
proved that the Chinese government, true to its 
traditionary policy, preferred that its people 
should stay at home, except the small class who 


passenger 


might desire to engage in commerce, travel for 
information, or attend educational establishments 
Thus, the 
stipulating that our government 


in the United States or elsewhere. 
treaty of 1880, 
might at its option prohibit the immigration of 
Chinese laborers, was altogether agreeable to 
The bill recently passed by Congress is 
in accord with both the spirit and the letter of 


China. 


the treaty, yet eastern journalists are misrepre- 
senting even this in their efforts to manufacture 
public sentiment against it, and to induce the 
It is probable that the 
President will have either signed or vetoed the 
bill before this writing appears in print; but I 


President to veto it. 


desire, with your kind indulgence, to protest 
who 
persist in treating the people of the Pacific slope 
with such unfairness. 


against the action of eastern journalists, 


In conclusion, I will call your attention to an 
economic question not embodied in your article 
It is 
proverbial that the accumulated savings of the 
Chinese in California and other states is not 
volume of circulation, but is 
exported to China. 


upon the eyils of Chinese immigration. 


returned to our 
Now, is not the labor of a 
population who store all their savings in the 
form of money, and permanently withdraw it 
from circulation, impoverishing to a state ? 

New York, March 27, 1882. GATS 


COTTON RECEIPTS AT NORFOLK. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—The excess in the March receipts of 
cotton is accounted for by the fact that the west 
and southwest gives this port the most desirable 
outlet for foreign shipments. The receipts for 
the year 1881-82 will probably reach 650,000 
bales, ranking us the third, if not the second, 
cotton port. 
and shipping with the least delay and smallest 
expense manifestly draw attention to our supe- 
The comparison is strong from 
the falling off at other southern ports and our 
increase, notwithstanding the fact of a short 
crop. Our standing as a cotton port is now 
firmly established, and our railroad facilities con- 
stantly increasing. CoTTON. 

Norfolk, March 30. 


The facilities of landing, pressing 


rior advantages. 


A NOTE FROM TEXAS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

S1r—Permit me to give my views of the cotton 
outlook for the next twelve months. I believe 
cotton should be higher; but, of course, I do not 
know that it will. Spinners have their agents all 
through the interior buying up what cotton they 
Liverpool is also buying at interior towns 
in Texas. Their object is to get hold of all the 
cotton they can, and not buy at the ports dislik- 
ing to decrease the visible supply. The acreage 
in this and adjoining counties will be 20 per 
cent. less in cotton than last year. The teams 
are poor, and very little corn to feed on; there- 
fore, crops will not be worked as they should be. 


can. 


Nearly every old bale that has been laid away for 
one and two years has been sold; the present 
price has brought it out. I do not believe that 
the next crop will exceed 5,000,000 bales. 
MERCHANT. 
Crockett, Houston Co., Tex., March 25. 








REVIEWS. 


THE GLASGOW MARINE EXHIBITION. 
under consideration is the out- 
come of an exhibition initiated by a committee of 
the town council of Glasgow during the winter 
season of 1880-81. 


The volume * 





* Glasgow Naval and Marine Engineering Exhibition, 1880-81. 
Lectures on Naval Architecture and Engineering, with cata- 
logue of the Exhibition. London and Glasgow: William 
Collins’ Sons & Co. (Limited), 1881. Large 8vo., pp. 104. 


The exhibit, which was quite full and of a 
very interesting character, included numerous 
models and drawings of vessels of all descrip- 
tions, both ancient and modern, from the war- 
ship of the time of Henry VIII., in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, to the latest 
developments of naval architecture in ironclads, 
ocean steamers, sailing vessels and yachts, of 
boats and life-saving apparatus, of the steam 
dredging plant that has created the Clyde nayi- 
gation, of telegraph cables and the means of 
laying them, of marine engines and the various 
cognate appliances, the numerous forms of naval 
apparatus and equipment, as well as the modern 
aids to navigation, viz., lighthouses, lanterns, 
buoys, etc. 

The weekly course of lectures was a fortunate 
addendum. 
tion, but independently selected by the authors, 
themselves experts in their respective fields of 
inquiry, they are naturally unequal in merit, and 
frequently testify quaintly that the hand of the 
writer is familiar with weightier implements than 
the pen. Naturally, too, in some cases their 
fields overlap from concurrence of thought and 
subject. Of the nine lectures, five relate to naval 
architecture, its principles and their development, 
and one each is devoted to the laying and repair- 
ing of submarine telegraph cables, to lighthouse 
characteristics, the manufacture of steel, and the 
history of the harbor of Glasgow and the Clyde 
improvement, the whole composing a remarkable 


On topics pertinent to the Exhibi- 


panorama of the advances made in naval science 
and its allied industries, and, in particular, of the 
marvelous growth in wealth, population and 
material importance of the Scottish port. 

The good burghers of Glasgow have done well 
thus to exploit their achievements. The history 
of the Clyde improvement, from which such great 
results have sprung, is the more luminous and 
striking that the essence of it is concentrated into 
the past eighty years, so that the lifetime of men 
now living connects its early beginnings with its 
present glory. No more complete or attractive 
story can be told than the narrative of the suc- 
cessive, yet rapid, steps by which the obscure 
village grew to be the second city of the king- 
dom, and the shallow and refractory stream 
became the nurse and foster mother of the great- 
est shipbuilding industry known to the history of 
the world. 

The secret of this immense development, taking 
place not in the liberal expanse of a new country, 
but in conflict with the press and inertia of a 
crowded and ancient civilization, lies in the intel- 
ligent and faithful application of sound engineer- 
ing and financial principles to the improvement 
of the navigation of the Clyde, and it may be of 
interest to Americans to learn that these fecund 
works have been accomplished without a penny 
of subsidy or adventitious aid, and with no other 
assistance than the Parliamentary authority to 
raise and expend the funds. 

The total cost has been less than $44,000,000, 
of which one-quarter was paid for interest, and 
has resulted in the creation of actual values at 
least ten times greater. Apart from the profits 
to individuals and corporations, the revenues of 
the Clyde trust, which in 1801 were $17,000, are 
now $1,250,000, and the customs revenues have 
increased in the same period from $2,000 to 
$5,000,000. 

In 1812 the first Clyde steam vessel was 
launched. It was forty-two feet long, eleven 
feet beam, and, with a three horse power engine, 
made a variable speed of from four to six miles 
per hour. 

The latest production of the Clyde shipyards 
is the City of Rome, the largest ship in the 
world with the exception of the Great Eastern, 
and which, with its engine power of ten thousand 
horses, is expected to make the passage of the 
Atlantic in less than seven days. The im- 
this advance were the 
application of the surface condenser and the 
use of compound engines. The old type of 
engines required from four to five pounds of 
coal for the development of each indicated 
horse power, whereas the best modern types 
require so little as one and three-quarter pounds, 
while the boilers last twice as long. America 
formerly bore her part in the fray, and, as in 


mediate elements in 


1861 the ‘‘ Monitor” practically annihilated the 
navies of that day, so the yacht ‘‘America”’ in 
1851 sailed out of sight of the English yachts. 

The Collins line in 1850 compelled the Cunarders 
to quicken their speed from eight and one- 
half to twelve and one-half knots, and in 1819 
America sent out the first steam vecsel—the 
Savannah—that crossed the Atlantic. The first 
iron vessel built on the Clyde was in 1827, 
and as wood by degrees gave place to metal, so 
iron in turn is being superseded by steel. Mr. 

Riley’s lecture on the manufacture of this alloy of 
iron is perhaps the most interesting of the series. 
He gives a clear description of the earlier meth- 
ods, the discoveries and discouragements of Bes- 
semer and Siemens, their ultimate triumphs and 
latest modes of manufacture. He explains how 
iron becomes steel by the addition of carbon, and 
the change from a fibrous to a granular or crystal- 
line structure also what astonishingly slight varia- 
tions in the percentage of carbon occasion great 
difference in the character of the product. The 
range is from 1 per cent. down to yq/g9 per 
cent. With 1 per cent. of carbon the steel has its 
greatest tensile strength of about sixty tons to 
the square inch, but is brittle, with little ductility. 
As the proportion of carbon decreases, the tensile 
strength is lowered, but ductility increases. 
Steel rails have from 74 to -{¢ per cent. ~ For 
boilers and ships we have the so-called ‘*mild 
steel,”’ with +}; to -fy per cent. of carbon. 

This metal has equal ductility with the best 
Yorkshire iron, and a much greater tenacity, with 
the immense advantage that this greater tensile 
strength exists nearly equally in all directions, 
enabling the boiler or ship maker to attain the 
same strength with a reduction in weight of 
about 25 per cent., or correspondingly to increase 
pressures and strains without danger. 

Space fails to mention the interesting practical 
details by*Mr. Jamieson of the methods of repair- 
ing deep sea cables, or the propositions advanced 
by Sir William Thomson with regard to the man- 
ner of differentiating coast lights so that they may 
be immediately and with certainty distinguished. 

The book, as a whole, is an exposition of naval 
science of permanent value. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS IN SMALL 
ARMS AND HEAVY ORDNANCE.* 
In a fine quarto volume of some 500 pages, 

General Norton has given some very interesting 

particulars concerning American inventions of 

small arms, heavy ordnance and the modern 

n The book is 
profusely illustrated. Some of the cuts are excel- 
lently done. When, however, the fancy of the 
artist is allowed to play, his work becomes laugh- 
able. To prove this it is only necessary to glance 
at his drawing of the ‘* Wilder long-range naval 
battery”? and the ‘‘ Wilder horse battery.’’ These 
blemishes to this unique work aside, the volume 
becomes valuable as filling a place in the literature 
of firearms. The development of the modern 
firearm from the more primitive weapon is carefully 

traced, and special attention is given to the im- 

portance and use of the justly celebrated Gatling 

gun. 


magazine and repeating weapons. 





TARIFF DUTIES ON RAW COTTON. 

In a recent number of the Philadelphia 7extile 
Record the following was printed in reference to 
tariff duties on raw cotton : 

«In the general tariff act of May 2, 1792, a duty 
of 3c. per pound on raw cotton was imposed, 
which was continued under each of the many 
subsequent tariffs at the same rate up to 1846, 
except that from 1812 to 1816 it was raised to 6c. 
per pound. ‘The tariff of 1816 restored the rate 
to 3c., and the tariffs of 1824, 1828 and 1832 did 
not interfere with this or other items of specific 
duties. In 1842 the duty of 3c. was specifically 
reénacted, but in 1846 raw cotton was for the 
first time made free of duty, so remaining until 
July 14, 1862, when the duty was made Mc. per 
pound. Again, by act of June 30, 1864, the rate 





* American Inventions and Improvements in Breech-loading 
Small Arms and Heavy Ordnance, Machine Guns, Magazine 
Arms, Fixed Ammunition, Pistols, Projectiles, Explosives and 
other Munitions of War, Second edition. By Brevet Brigadier- 
General Charles B, Norton, U.S. V. Boston: James R, Osgood 
& Co, 


























































was made 2c., and in 1865 it was made 5c., so 
remaining until the act of July 28, 1866, weds 
it to 3c. per pound again. The whole duty wa 
removed by the act of February 3, 1868, fale 
effect on November 1 of that year. Since that 
time the comparatively small amount imported 
has been free of duty. It appears from 
citations, all taken from the original official 
reports, that raw cotton has been charged with — 
duty for a long series of years, and that a 
much larger quantity has been imported than is 
usually supposed. The imports during the we 
amounted to about 130,000,000 pounds, valt 
at $42,000,000, and since the war the ave 
imports yearly have been 3,500,000 pounds, 
valued at about $500,000. It will surprise many 
persons to learn that the quantity of raw cotton 
imported into the United States since 1861 has 
amounted to 180,413,924 pounds, reaching — 
aggregate value scarcely less than $50,000,0 
or $48,778,276, as computed in the followi 
tables, yet the following are the official figure 


é 
for each year: 







Fiscal years. Pounds Vali a 
1861-62 (free). a 29,640,855 $6,578,129 
1862-63 (free)..... 3)374,84! 312 
Sey abi . 30,502,519 28 ; 4 
1863-64 (dutiable + 26,475,957 917 
1805-8 aE on ee pipe ye 14,772,668 
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1874-75 (free 
1875-76 (free) 
1876-77 Pane 
aoe free 
lie hae re 

187 FE) isis siniescle Mieeinig te eee aetna 3, 

1880-81 re) a srd ae ite Staind apa eae Re i . 

Total sn. 6.4.00 'ts din egeltininieeee an eaeee 180,413,924 


‘‘The importation of cotton for twenty 
thirty years previous to ‘1861 was trivial, only 
about $50,000 to $100,000 in value each year.” 


. 
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CARRYING TRADE COMPARISONS. 

The Glasgow Hera/d says that ‘‘a statistician 
has just produced a series of comparisons — 
between the commerce, the railroads, the ship- 
ping, tonnage and carrying power of the world, 
and contrasts the work accomplished in 1880 with 
1850. If the commerce of the globe represented 
$4,280,000,000 thirty years ago, in 1880 it was 
$14,405,000,000, or there was the amazi ng 
increase of 240 per cent. To carry this aug- 
mented quantity, railroads have had 398 per c 
more of mileage, while tonnage of ships has bee 
made larger by a capacity represented in 
thirty years by 171 percent. In 1850, with 6,90 
000 of ships’ tonnage, the carrying power wa 
8,464,000 tons; in 1880 it was 18, 720,000, V vit! 
a carriage capacity of 34,200,000 tons, or with 
the wonderful augmentation of 304 per cen x 
Representing it in another light, for every 
$5,000,000 worth of commodities carried in 1850 


capacity on the water of 9,900 tons. In 1 
these goods could be moved by 77 miles of ral 
road and 12,000 tons of shipping. 
introduction of steamships which has so vi 
increased the commerce, not so much by mea 


their carrying power. In compiling the tonnas 
entries of 1879 for all nations, figures seemed 
show that, if the number of voyages made by 
sailing ship in a year were 3!4, a steamer m 
almost 17 in the same time. When the propor 
tions of steam and sail freights are considered. 
the first has gone up every ten years with rapi 
bounds, while the last has just as quickly gon 
down. In 1850, by steamer 14 per cent. of 
world’s freight was carried, and by sail 86 | 
cent.; in the next decade it was 29 and 71; 
the next, 43 and 57; and in 1880 steam carrie 
61 and sail 39. Distinguishing the steam tonn 
of the world into the two simple categories ¢ 
British and not British, the first in 1880 has 
2,580,000 tons, and all other nations 1,530,000 
tons. Comparing the aliquot carrying power of 
Great Britain with that of the United States, in 
1850 the latter had 15 parts of the world’s 
freighting business, while England had 41; in 
1870 the States had only 8, to England’s 44, and 
in 1880 it had dwindled to 6, while a 
had augmented to 49. 












































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 

7 [Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

_ Under a contract between A and B for the 
‘manufacture of machinery for a specific use, pay- 
ments were made by A as the work progressed, 
but before the machinery was finished B became 
‘insolvent, and assigned all his property for the 
benefit of his creditors. A brought an action to 
ecover the goods from the assignee, Shaw vs. 
Smith, but the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
ticut, in December, decided against him. 
fudge Parks, in the opinion, said: The machinery 
iid not be considered complete until it was 
ye and accepted by A; he could not have been 
mpelled to take it unless it complied with his 
der, and he had no title to it before such 





A rented an old building to store salt in it. It 
did not have the appearance of a warehouse, and, 
though salt had been stored in it before, he knew 
t jat salt had not been put in above the second 
floor, and it was apparent that the third floor was 
‘not strong enough for such storage. He stored 

t there, however, and the front wall and the 
ird floor was in danger of falling. He then, in 
n, asked B, the landlord, to make the build- 
€ secure, but when B sent mechanics to do the 
A ork he made objections, and then vacated the 
nilding. In an action for rent, Murrell vs. 
ackson, A defended that the building was 
gerous to life and limb, and unfit to be used 
the purpose for which he leased it, but the 
ndlord recovered. A appealed, and_ the 
preme Court of Louisiana, in December, 
‘med the judgment. Chief Justice Bermudez, 
the opinion, said: It is unnecessary to deter- 
line whether the work necessitated to place the 
building in a state of security amounted to repairs 
or to construction. While the landlord had to 
maintain the building in tenantable order, the 
tenant was bound to enjoy it, as a good adminis- 
trator; but the lessor is relieved from the obliga- 
on of keeping the building in good condition, or 
storing it to the same, when it is made to 
require either by the fault of the lessee. As the 
lessor was ready and willing, at the instance of 
defendant, to have done what work was necessary 
to render the building secure, either by repair- 
g or by constructing, the tenants, who were in 
fault, were bound to submit to a work which they 
ad (even if accidentally) rendered necessary, 
rhich they had asked, and which, in a short time, 
with little or no inconvenience to them, would 
ve made the building perfectly secure. The 
nant must use the property so as not to destroy 
_ It has been accordingly held in an analogous 
se that, where the lessee of a magazine for 
ring grain observes the joists giving way 
under the pressure of oats in the second story, 
he should diminish the weight, or support the 
by temporary girders, the furnishing of 
ich is no part of the repairs for which the 
Sor is liable. The case presents stronger 
ts than are shown in this instance. Where 
_ the lessee makes another use of the thing than 
- that for which it was intended, for any loss 
thereby sustained by the lessor the latter may 
obtain the dissolution of the lease, and the lessee 
is bound to pay the rent until the thing is again 
leased out, and is liable for all the losses which 
the owner may have sustained through his mis- 
conduct. 


_C & Co. dealt in cotton futures during the day, 
received and posted telegrams stating the price 
of cotton, and required trades based on such 
telegrams to be made within ten minutes after 
‘such posting. At night they would buy or sell 
futures in their own names in New York, to 
over the transactions of the day. T bought 
futures of them and they covered themselves as 
usual that night. In an action to recover a bal- 
ance due from T, Thomson vs. Cummings, the 
pepreme Court of Georgia, in November, decided 
n favor of the defendant. Judge Crawford, in 
ie opinion, said: 1. C & Co. were not the 
gents of T, but were principals in the transac- 
tions. 2. The sale of cotton to be delivered at a 
uture day, where both parties are aware that the 
ler expects to purchase the cotton to fulfill his 
contract, and no skill and labor or expense enter 
the consideration, but the sale is a pure 


. 
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speculation upon chances, the transaction is con- 
trary to the policy of the law, and can be enforced 
by neither party. 3. Therefore, he who deposits 
margins in the purchase of cotton futures cannot 
recover then by set-off or otherwise. 


A, in Boston, telegraphed to B, at New York: 
“Telegraph how much corn you will sell, with 
lowest cash price,’ and a reply was sent: 
“«Three thousand cases; one dollar five cents; 
open one week.”’ A then telegraphed: ‘Sold 
corn; will see you to-morrow.”’ B, the manu- 


facturer, refused to deliver the corn to A, who 


had acted as its agent at Boston, and A brought 
suit for damages for the breach of the contract, 
Lincoln vs. Erie Preserving Company, and the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in 
January, gave judgment against him. Judge 
Allen, in the opinion, said: The telegrams do 
not contain any offer by defendants to sell to 
the plaintiff. The plaintiff was a broker, and 
had acted as a broker. for the defendants, and 
also had dealings with them on his own account. 
Construing the first two telegrams together, the 
defendants say to the plaintiff that they will sell 
a certain quantity of corn on certain terms and 
within a certain time; but they do not say that 
they will sell to the plaintiff. They say in effect 
that they will hold the corn for a week for the 
plaintiff to find a-purchaser. The plaintiff's 
reply confirms this construction, for he does not 
say that he will take the corn, but that he has 
sold it, and will see the defendants the next day. 
As there was no written evidence of any bargain 
or offer to sell the corn to the plaintiff, evidence 
of a subsequent parol promise by the defendants, 
or acceptance by the plaintiff, was properly 
excluded. 


A subscribed for shares of a corporation, and 
paid for a portion of them in full. By the terms 
of the subscription the subscriber agreed to take 
the stock and pay all charges and assessments 
regularly levied or assessed by the board of 
directors. No assessment or call was made, and 
in an action for the full price of the shares, Gross 
Isle Hotel Company vs. I’Anson’s executors, in 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey, the com- 
pany was defeated. In June the New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals affirmed the judg- 
ment. The Chancellor, in the opinion, said: 
The company could not recover under the con- 
tract, and the fact that I’Anson had taken a part 
of the stock and paid for it in full did not bind 
him to take the balance except as required by the 
contract—that is, on calls duly made. 


When a boiler explodes, the presumption arises 
that it was not in a safe condition, or that it had 
been improperly managed, and the court should 
so instruct the jury, in the opinion of the United 
States Circuit Court, at New York, in Rose vs. 
The Stephens & Condit Transportation Com- 
pany, decided on March 13. 





In a suit for the infringement of a patent for 
a design the court may compare the design 
patented with the alleged infringing design to 
determine its identity with the patented design, 
in the opinion of the United States Circuit Court, 
at New York, in Jennings vs. Kibbé, decided on 
February 20. Judge Blatchford, who delivered 
the opinion, added: The true test of identity of 
design is the sameness of effect upon the eye, not 
of an expert, but the eye of an ordinary observer, 
the eyes of men generally, of observers of 
ordinary acuteness, bringing to the examination 
of the article upon which the design has been 
placed that degree of observation which men of 
ordinary intelligence give. 

The fact that the vendee of a warranted article 
gave his notes for the price, which were unpaid 
at the time he brought an action for damages for 
the breach of warranty, will not affect the question 
of damages. The buyer is entitled to recover the 
difference between the value of the article as it 
was and as it was warranted to be; and any 
claim on the notes must be made as a counter- 
claim, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, in Frohreich vs. Gammon, decided 
in December. 


IAP Ri lib aes: 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





The North American Manufacturer states that silk culture 
is to be tried in Mississippi. An association has been formed at 
Corinth, and several thousand mulberry trees set out. More, it 
is said, are to come. A stock of eggs is on the way from 
France, and it is proposed to conduct business in all its branches. 





The Chicago Times says that half the half-dollars circulated 
in Montana are believed to be counterfeits made by the Chinese 
in San Francisco, They are described to be of the exact weight 
of the genuine coins, but are 1-32 of an inch larger in diameter. 
They contain only 16 cents worth of silver, which is all on the 
surface. 


The Pall Mall Gazette has not much faith in the utility of the 
new Liverpool Cotton Exchange, which has been started by 
aggrieved spinners as a rival to the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ 
Association, and characterizes it as the offspring of chagrin and 
defeat, and, should it live and flourish, believes it will do so only 
as ‘‘one more gambling agency." 





An exchange states that the Booth Steamship Company will 
begin running iron steamers between New York and Manaos, on ! 
the Amazon river, April 30. It is added that but three round | 
trips per annum are outlined on the schedule. The steamers 
will be of 1,000 tons, with accommodations for thirty first cabin 
and fifty second cabin passengers, 


During the first week of February last there was a rise of £7 
per ton for tin in the London market, a complete recovery from 
the’ fall of the second half of January. The metal reacted 
again about the middle of the month, but gained £2 again by 
the close of February, the final quotations being £111, against 
£109 February 1. The unfavorable position, as compared to 
January 31, is reported by Messrs. French & Smith, of London, 
to be due to small deliveries. 


A card which has been received from Messrs. George P. 
Rowell & Co., New York, states that their “American News- 
paper Directory,’ to be issued next month, will contain the 
names of 10,611 periodicals in the United States and territories, 
344 more than given in that publication last year. It is added 
that, according to this directory, the number of daily papers has 
increased in a somewhat larger proportion, the total figures 
given being 996, against g21 in 1881. 





The British consul at Rio, Brazil, reproves his countrymen for 
their persistent clinging to old forms and styles for manufac- 
tures intended for the Brazilian market. He says that by this 
they are steadily losing ground, and that German and American 
goods are taking advantage thereof. Another British consul, at 
Teneriffe, writes to warn British manufacturers of the increas- 
ing introduction of French, German and American articles to J 
replace British. He adds: “The Americans are particularly | 
active in thus introducing their productions to the notice of 
merchants.”’ 





The production of wine in Algeria is looked upon as already 
an important industry, and, withal, one that contains the pos- 
sibilities of great development. Excellent vin ordinaire and 
agreeable white wines are already grown there, There is 
danger, however, that the dreaded phyloxera may appear. To 
guard against this, a committee has been appointed to keep 
close watch in the wine districts, and ‘‘delegates’’ have been 
sent to the localities where the insect exists in France, to study 
its habits, the aspect of the vines attacked and local methods 
of extermination. 


The Glasgow Herald mentions the Great Northern French 
canal as one among the great public works projected in France 
which deserves notice. Its object is to provide the collieries of | 
the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais with a cheap means of convey- 
ing their products to the Paris market, at present chiefly sup- 
plied by English exporters, The canal, the route of which has 
already been traced out, will be constructed on the twin-lock 
system, and will be about 50 feet wide. At the same time, the 
lower Seine is being widened so as to facilitate the foreign 
import coal trade. 





The incandescent electric light is to be employed for, the 
illumination of the new law courts, London. The Pall Mall 
Gazette says that further experiments with the lighting of the 
House of Commons have been postponed for a season. The 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway have pronounced the arc light a 
failure after a trial at Victoria station, Manchester. The com- 
plaint is made that it flickers and goes out just when most 
wanted. This failure is attributed by the Gazette rather to a 
bad management. It is not thought that the experience at 
Victoria station is sufficient to condemn the system. 


Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have issued a new edition of their 
“Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds."’ In addition 
to the customary information for investors in relation 
to United States, state and foreign bonds, they append some 
clear and useful directions for buying and selling securities in 
the New York market, which form attractive reading matter 
even to those who do not wish to profit directly thereby. Statis- 
tics of the growth and progress of the United States, abridged 
from the tenth census, constitute an exceedingly valuable chap- 
ter of reference. This is supplemented by statistics regarding 
gold and silver, which go to make the volume thoroughly com- 
plete. The charts contained show great care in their pre- 
paration. 


A special dispatch to the St. Paul Pioneer Press recently 
announced that several commercial travelers, representing large 
houses in Baltimore, Philadelphia and other leading cities, had 


| America and 30 to Australia.”’ 





been fined by Washington, D. C., courts for not paying a license 
of $50 for the privilege of carrying on their business at the 
capital city. This has led to considerable feeling on the subject, 
and the correspondent of the paper named above states that it 
is proposed to test the right of the city to lay and collect the 
tax, This action is encouraged by a decision rendered a few 
weeks ago by the Kentucky Court of Appeals. {n that case 





the court cited section 2, article 4, of the constitution of the 
United States, which declares that ‘‘the citizens of each state | 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens | 
of the several states.’? The court held that, while the Supreme 
Court had not fixed the extent of meaning to be attached to the 
words “ privileges and immunities,"’ yet they are of comprehen- 
sive meaning, and the clause quoted unmistakably secures the 
right of a citizen of one state to{pass into another for the purpose 
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of engaging in lawful commerce, trade or business, and to be 
exempt from any higher taxes than are imposed by the state 
upon its own citizens, and that there is no difference between 
the tax upon the sale of an article and the article itself, and 
hence an ordinance requiring a license fee from a non-resident 
greater than from a resident is unconstitutional. 





The exports of domestic merchandise during February last 
amounted to $54,776,649, against $66,361,263 in February, 1881. 
For the two months ended February 28 last the total value of 
domestic exports was $118,322,147, against $138,280,488 in the 
same months in 1881. Forthe eight months ended with February 
28 the shipments of domestic goods were valued at $518,106,604, 
while they were $607,827,941 in the same time in the preceding 
fiscal year. For the year ended February 28 the exports were 
$794, 204,610, against $889, 406,336 the year immediately preceding. 
The value of imports in February, 1882, was $58,818,634, against 
$47,759,493, February, 1881. 
as above, the value of imports was, in 1882, $115,772,465, and in 
1881, $93,044,351. In the eight months in the two years, as 
above, they were valued at $458,624,318 in 1881-82, and $408,- 
351,309 in 1880-81. For the two years the value of imports was 
in 1881-82, ended February 28, $692,937,637, and for the year pre- 
ceding, $678,995,568. 


For the two months in each year, 





The Chicago Times of Tuesday, March 28, contained the fol- 
lowing: “American locomotive building establishments are so 
crowded with orders that they will not take contracts for engines 
delivered before 1883. In the last fiscal year we exported 99 
locomotives, of which 45 went to Mexico, the West Indies and 
South America, 49 went to British colonies—19 to British North 
This is pleasant reading for the 
patriotic citizen of the United States, who naturally desires to 
see his country commercially prosperous. But in the New York 
Times, March 30, two days after the publication of the above, 
there appeared a statement that one Paterson, N. J., locomotive 
company contemplated the discharge of a large number of em- 
ployees, owing to an order for go locomotives having been coun- 
termanded. It wasalso stated that at another locomotive works 
at Paterson orders have been countermanded, and that locom- 
tives already completed will in several instances have to be 
placed in store. 





Our consul at Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo, in Canada states 
that the improyements completed on the Welland canal will per- 
mit the passage of the largest lake vessels, and that “‘if the 
eastward passage of grain be once started, followed by return 
freights westward, a serious injury to the rail and canal system 
of the United States must follow.’’ In commenting upon this 
report the Toronto Mazl well says that it is the available return 
freight which will ultimately fix the route grain will take, and 
admits that the supply of west-bound freight from New York, 
backed by the enormous coal supplies at Buffalo to go up the 
the lakes, will, as claimed by the latter city, go far to hold the 
New York canal and lake route against allcomers. Recognizing 
this, the Mail says that under the “national policy" of Canada 
“the coal of the eastern provinces must come in as a factor in 
this question of a back freight. The development of the [Cana- 
dian] coal trade is a necessity for the development of the grain 
trade of our canals." 





A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes that, in the 
absence of any renewal of a commercial treaty between France 
and Great Britain, the danger to the usefulness of the French 
bounties in shipping, and, indeed, to the French government 
and mercantile shipping, is beginning to be appreciated in 
France, owing to the absence of any provision to obtain for them- 
selves coal from England, The export of British coal to 
France during January, 1880, amounted to 370,759 tons, to 272,518 
tons in the same month in 1881, and to 381,823 tons in the open- 
ing month of the current year. In fact, the importance of the 
carboniferous deposits of England to all the Mediterranean 
powers—France, Spain, Italy and Egypt—is plainly shown in 
the British board of trade returns, with their increasing records 
of shipments of that article to these countries. The idea is put 
forth that France cannot afford, in view of her dependnce on 
Great Britain in this line, to be stubborn about a commercial 
treaty, in spite of the fact that “‘political advantages’’ for the 
moment seem to be held paramount there to what have been 
termed “commercial advantages,”’ 

A special dispatch to the Chicago Tribune from Ottawa sum- 
marizes the report of the Dominion Postmaster-General. It 
appears that the total number of post offices on 1st November 
last was: Ontario, 2,493; Quebec, 1,147; Nova Scotia, 1,037 ; 
New Brunswick, 802; Prince Edward Island, 237; British Co- 
lumbia, 57; Manitoba, 145; Keewatin, 5; Northwest territories, 
10; total, 5,935. The estimated number of letters carried in 
in 1881 is 48,170,000; post cards, 9,640,000; registered letters, 
2,253,000; free letters, 1,838,000. Considerably more than half 
the letters, over two-thirds of the post cards, and nearly two- 
thirds of the registered letters were posted in Ontario. As 
compared with last year, there is an increase of 2,370,000 letters, 
1,840,000 post cards, and $119,045 in revenue. In Manitoba and 
the Northwest 600 miles of new post route have been established, 
with an increased travel of mail carriers amounting to 160,00e 
miles, The correspondence carried has increased fully so 
per cent. The number of post offices in Manitoba and the 
Northwest has increased from 66 in 1878 to 160 in 188r. 





In a late issue of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, an interesting 
review is given of the progress and prospects of the new Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. It appears that before September r next, 
according to the present indications, the road will have been 





completed from lake Superior to the Rocky mountains, or, 
including the lateral lines, 1,290 miles, as follows: s 
Miles. 
From Thunder bay to Winnipeg...............02-seeeeees 425 
Pembina Branch, St. Vincent to Stone Fort. ae OB 
Pembina Mountain Branch..............--.-- 100 
Winnipeg to present end of track................ aie (180 
Under contract, this season, to Calgarry.................. 500 
Totilc santa de te Oe eraee few eie eld tipi au Oe aa/aalc Caan s wield ac ace 1,290 


Calgarry, to which rails will be laid from Thunder bay by next 
fall, lies at the foot of the Rocky mountains, nearly on the 
meridian running on the line between Utah and Nevada, but 420 
miles from the Pacific coast. This will leave but the latter dis- 
tance to be spanned next year to complete the western half of 
the great through Canadian line, The country from Winnipeg 
to Calgarry is a rolling prairie, upon which railway building can 
be rapidly conducted. It therefore behooves the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to redouble its energies if it would open a great 
northern transcontinental line in advance of its rival. Mean- 
while, the Canadian Pacific company has 2,000 men employed 
building the central division, which is to extend from Thunder 
bay east toZSault Ste.{Mariejand to Montreal, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

The stock market is now at a stage where the 
impartial observer, who being neither long nor 
short of it can judge calinly, feels moved to watch 
it with the closest attention. Three weeks ago, 
when things were at their worst, and a genera! 
crash not only seemed, but actually was, immi- 
nent, the Exchange opened on Monday morning 
with a transformation scene all prepared; prices 
began to shoot up in all directions; Wall street 
was electrified, and the hand of the magician 
was found oyce more not to have lost its cunning. 
Prices rose all that week, and the rising continued, 
though at a slackened pace Jast week. Last Mon- 
day they stood strongly at their high level all day, 
and on Tuesday morning they started up again 
Nearly every active stoch 
on the list reached that morning the highest pricc 


with a grand hurrah. 


recorded for it since the bull movement started. 
At this high level the bull clique began selling 
right and left. Every share that the market 


would take was unloaded. Such a shower of 
stock came out as frightened some people whc 
had been counting on prices going up until July 
next, andit was too plain to admit of disguise that 
the decline of prices which this free selling caused 
was not the work of the bears. It was explained, 
however, that the market had merely had a healthy 
reaction, and was really stronger in consequence 
thereof. There is enough truth in the statement 
that reactions sometimes strengthen a market to 
make the explanation consoling to those who 
had bought stocks at the top. Besides, there 
was an improvement of prices just before the 
close, which gave promise of better things next 
day. 
strong, anda further advance was soon made, but 
not quite up to the level of the best of the day 
before; then came another lot of stock, but the 
market would not take a great deal, and showed 
dangerous symptoms of softening badly. It 
was seen that a new stimulus must be given; 
and in the last hour a strong rally was made, 
under which prices made a sharp recovery of 
most of what they had lost. On Thursday there 
was almost as undisguised selling by the bulls as 
had been seen on Tuesday; the market was 
greatly weakened, and the lowest prices of the day 
The bears seemed now 
to have gathered courage, and to have assisted 
by their short sales in the weakening of prices. 
Yesterday the market stiffened up a little in the 
morning, then broke, and closed weak and 


On Wednesday the opening prices were 


were made at the close. 


lower. 

It is now beyond dispute that the leaders of 
the bull movement have succeeded in unloading at 
higher prices some of the stock they had accu- 
mulated in putting the market up, but it is equally 
beyond dispute that the strength of the market 
cannot be estimated unless the amount of stock 
sold by them could also be estimated. If they 
have been able to put out large lines, it shows 
that the market had really a good deal of public 
buying sustaining it, for its decline from Tuesday 
morning’s level has been comparatively small. 
On the other hand, if they have not been able to 
unload much, it is clear that there is little 
strength in it beyond what is derived from 
manipulation. The men who have been doing 
the selling are the best qualified to judge on this 
point; but it may be said that the general pre- 
ponderance of opinion is that a great deal of stock 
has been sold, 

The ‘‘pegging”’ process appears this week 
mainly in Lake Shore, but even in that the peg 
seemed drawn out for a time on Tuesday. Pos- 
sibly it was found necessary to peg it up again 
to strengthen the rest of the market. It had 
been announced at the beginning of the week 
that the pegs would be drawn out, as it was 
considered that the market could not take care 
of itself, but at the same time they would be kept 
handy and inserted againiffoundnecessary. While 
Missouri Pacific has declined both in price and 
activity since Tuesday morning, Western Union 
has been more active than ever, but the price 
has also declined. On Thursday morning the 
numerous rumors floating about for a week past 
(and all strenuously denied by the Mutual Union 
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managers) that that company and the Western 
Union had agreed to pool earnings, were con- 
firmed. The securities of the Mutual Union are 
not yet listed on the Exchange, but they soon 
will be. The announcement caused a good deal 
of excitement among the crowd of brokers at the 
Western Union corner of the Exchange floor, 
and some confusion in the quotations ; but the 
highest price quoted was 921% (it was 93 on 
Tuesday), and from this the price declined and 
closed that day at go bid. It has not since risen 
above 91, and again closed yesterday at 90. The 
explanation of this must be sought in the consid- 
eration of the fact that, whenever a piece of good 
news comes out about Western Union, it brings 
out such a flood of stock that the price generally 
leclines. 
it is so stubbornly supported that all the short 
selling of the bears fails to break the price appre- 
ciably. It is true that it fell to 75 in the late 
lecline of the market, but it went down then 
when the general fall of everything had most seri- 
yusly embarrassed its strongest supporters. 

Luckily for the bulls in the stock market, the 
‘oan market has shown few signs this week of 
that approach to the Ist of April when the quar- 
terly settlements in the interior generally draw a 
large amount of money away from this centre 
and cause a stringency. Money has been at 
sharp 6 per cent. only one day this week (Wed- 
nesday), and the rate on call loans has averaged 
vbout 5 per cent. The cause of this unusual 
ease is variously explained, but the fact remains 
the same, and this satisfies the street. No gold 
has gone out, and foreign exchange has fallen 
below the gold exporting point. As it is a fact 
as public as the disbursements and expenditures 
of the Treasury, or any other financial operations 
of record, that of commercial bills the market 
is almost bare because of the light export move- 
ment, the fallin the price of exchange was attri- 
buted to the export of our securities. However, 
it became known that the cause was very differ- 
ent, viz., that very heavy amounts of sixty-day 
exchange had been borrowed (it was stated by 
Mr. Gould) on pledge of stock collateral. This 
is equivalent to borrowing money from London 
for the time being; but, unless the export move- 
ment in produce or securities arrives, it but 
postpones the day when gold must be sent 
abroad. It may be added that it has heretofore 
been a very rare thing in Wall street to borrow 
exchange in this way. The posted rates for 
exchange have not been changed, but the actual 
rates yesterday were $4.8534 @$4.8614 and $4.89 
@$4.89 34. 

The foreign markets call for no comment. No 
news from Paris is good news, and London con- 
tinues quiet. 
Bank of England discount rate remains at 3 per 
cent. The bank gained some gold during the 
week, but the reserve against liabilities was 
decreased from 4814 last week to 42% this week. 
The prices for our securities have, as usual, 
closely followed the fluctuations of our own 
market. 

Government bonds continue to rise—that is, 
the 4s and 4%s. The advancing price of these 
securities offers an interesting subject for study. 
The closing prices yesterday were 


Whenever some bad news comes out, 


March March 3t.~ 
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U, S, 6s, extended (3% p. c.) Ior tory 1o15g 
U.S. ss, extenced (314 p. ¢ 103, 103 103'4 
U. S. 4%s 1891, registered 1149 115% 1154 
U, S. 4%s 1891, coupon 114 115% Il <a 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered II 118: 118% 
U.S. 4s 1907, coupon.. 1187g 119% = 1194 


The figures of last Saturday’s bank statement, 
though showing few changes in the averages, 
were considered by some as indicating that the 
statement of this week would prove a poor one 
on account of the interior movement of specie 
shown by them. The surplus reserve was 
increased only $184, 100, raising it to $3,338, 100. 
The following are the comparative totals of the 
statements of March 18 and 25: 


March 18. March a5. Differcences. 
Loans...cesessseee $312,316,500  $311,219,400 Dec. $1,097,400 
Speceleriets aks saen 58,5 Hoo 58,602,100 Inc, 21, 400 
Legal tenders..... 16,347, 16,150, Dec. 196,900 
Deposits...... + 287,100,800 285,659, Dec. 1,441,200 
Circulation. 20,075,500 20,976,500 + Inc. 21,000 





The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 26.17, against 25.60 at the same time last 
year, 


Consols are above par, and the- 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 
April1, Mar. 24, Mar. 31, 

























1881, 1882. 1882. 
Alton & Terre Haute ........2.-.0+05 47 x 27% 
Alton & Terre Haute pref.. 129 
Boston Aur Line pref..... ae 6214 64 
re: See aa So a ay 5584 a sx 
incinnati, Sandusky leveland.... 4 51 SI 
Canada Southerm...........-00css-ss6 ia 51% 3% 
Central Pacific? jj catseaeters eat cere 87 QI 91% 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans.. 70 ora 7834 
Rison ee Denreee ye oes eaviaenae aie vie ese 87% 7 7814 
Chesapeake & Ohio....:......-++--+- 2534 22% 22} 
Chesapeake & Ohio rst pref. gu 33, 32 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 30 23 24 
ash reer Aibricsi hn 25 13 1354 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota .... ae 20 21 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 165, 133 134% 
Chicago & Alton......... 137 130% 131 
Chicago & Northwest com. 123% 4 «6131%)—S 31% 
Chicago & Northwest pref..... ree 140% 140% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 110% 113% 11358 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paulpref.. rar 1224 = 121 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 136% 132% 131% 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh.. ............. 130 a we 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 121 12234 124% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... 1113 105% = 1054 
Denver & Rio Grande................ 1065 et 65% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... * 11% 12% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. = 19 22} 
Hannibal & St. Joseph........ Erie 59 re 90 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.......... 103% 4 9 
Houston & Texas. a.assesheeccs cane 67% 67% 7 
{lingie\Gentral. aye. 2. peeeeoneee 136% 136 eM 
Ind., Bloom, & Western............. 3 43 4434 
Keokuk & Des Moines...-........... ee 1614 36 
Lake Shores scacccutsuvsovahinccreren 130% = 1187, 119% 
Lake Erie & Western.........6+0.6-+ 5214 af 33% 
Louisville & Nashville .............0 92 76% ae 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... 73% 67 65 
Missouri’ Pacific... .-0'cess 20 <a5 cone 30 98% 98 
Manhattan Railroad........... 38 52% «8= 538 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref. 12 3 12 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref.. ™% 7 
Memphis & Charleston....... -- —F 32% 6 
Metropolitan Railroad................ 1144 3 
Michigan Central.............- Z 1117, 86 844 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore.... 44 47% 48% 
Mobile & Ohio... sanceveeus ses or 2 25% 28 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas..... Sc 4! 35 35 
Morris: & Essex, os ccsanigetiormendseees 121% 121 123 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 7734 63 6934 
New: Jersey Centraliingesun ses sanitenae 102 84% 82% 
New York Central............. 145% 133 133% 
New York & New Haven.... 170 “4S a 
New York’Elevated............ 124 105 105 
New York, Lake Erie & Wester 474 3634 3753 
New York, L. E. & Western pref 5 74% ae 
New York, Ontario & Western 307, 25 2734 
Northern Pacific..... 42 3434 37% 
Northern Pacific pref 72% 3% 79 
Norfolk & Western .. = Z 
Norfolk & Western pre 5014 53 
lee — Seneca ae 16% 17% 
io ississippi..... 3 354 37% 
pees pies ipretociee ay sy as 
regon Railway avigation. . 149 13 140 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville... 9 P| 3248 
Philadelphia & Reading...... a 3 50% 2%, 
Ohio Sonthern csc... gonna peer eee a5 17 30 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg... 26 os ss 
Richmond & Alleghany........ ..... a 23 23 
Rochester & Pittsburgh...... yy 324 
Richmond & Danville........ Sis mes 148 
St. Louis & San Francisco..... de I 40 40 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 21 53 56 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 95 91 
St) Paul SOmaha sf siinscevemee sas 43 3814 37% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref........ a 90%8 104% 101 
Wexas, Pacthc...-ia;~..500scenes 50! 45} 4456 
Toledo, Delphos & B........ 29} 14% 14 
Union! Pacihic ay cs snsse cba 120 113 115 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific... ; 467, 5 4 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 89 a 205 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON Dyin oe NAMED: 
April1, Mar. 24, Mar. 31, 
1881, 1882. 1882. 


Western Union .cesccccscrcccsedasere 114 88% go 
American District.......-.+.. A 60 49 55 
Express—Adams...........-+ ne 143 140 
AMG@PCaN cence aciensne 72% 93 93 
United States........ AA 534 7 7 
Wells, Fargo,.......... An Ir 12 12 
Pacihic Mailiipee sacs vast eines , 54% 4214 41 
Canton Company..........45 a 59 59 60 
Sutro Tunnel! .6..-csscssasees 1% 4 5% 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company. ; 55% 46% 51% 
New Central Coal Company... ..... =2 15 16 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMFD: 
April1, Mar. 24, Mar. 31, 
i 1881. 1882. 1882. 


Sept Hartford & Erie 1st 7s . 59 50 50 
































C. R. & Northern rst §s. 09'4 99% roo 
Cape picky weave rie “ts oy, ae 
esapeake io 6s, B., 7934 79% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 6 47 47% 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 6s « 114 114 It 
}. SS Caret Say. casanes ee 18 1 
es eS Ist 7S.. re 11534 115 
ts ards D. ist) 78.55 113% 115 II5 
re Miss = Ist a oni Bae 18 ey, 10 %6 
icago, Burlington uincy cn. 78. 127 125 12 
hicose Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c 12244 127 127 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ist g. §s...... 104} ro4lg 104% 
New Jersey Central Ist 75...... ; 1174 w15% 36 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as. 116 114) 116 
New in tee adj. 7s... : 1104 105, 105% 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn, as......... m4 10. 105, 
American Dock & Improvement 7s... 1314 98 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 8s, P.c.... 131 132 13214 
Chicago, Mil. & St, P. 2d 73-10 P.d.. 121 117g -120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 7s, Se. R.d. 121 120 126 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La C.d.7s. 120% 117g 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & M.7s. —— 120 117} 121 
Chicago, Mi, & St. P.tst 1. & D. 7s. 122 117 121 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. 121 120 121 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. cn. 7s......... 122 118% 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7s.......... Tor 102 103 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P, 1 1.& D.ext.7s. laa 1185 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 6s, S. W. d. 107 105 105!4 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 5s, LaC.&D. 92 934 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P, rst S. M. div.6s, 107% 104 1944 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. ist H.& D.d.7s. 116 114% 1147 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s > 10914 107 107: 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s i 105} 10534 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s 130% 132 132 
Chicago & Northwest 1st 7s 10934 107% =: 107% 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 124 125 125% 
Chieago & Milwaukee tst 7: 120 117 117 
Lake Shore div. 7s....... 118 120 122 
Lake Shore cn, c. Ist 78 127 125% 126% 
Lake Shore cn, r. Ist... 125 124 125 
Lake Shore cn. c, 2d 7s .. + 12 123 1235 
Louisville & Nashville cn, 7s. - Ir 121% 121 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... 106 103 103 
Louisville & Nash., N. O. & M. rst 6s. 99 92 92 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s ....... 103 96% 98 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 7s.... : 117 117 116 
Lake Erie & Western 1st 6s ....... - 103 102g =: 10314 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie 1st 6s, 1084 10243 103% 
New York & Manhattan Beach 1st 7s. Ilr 104 104 
Metropolitan Elevated ist 6s......... 10858 Iol 10134 
Michigan Central cn. 7......... ico hE EaOSE 126 127% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as.... 1067 102 1046 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc.... 81 6; 67 
Houston & Central Missouri rst 7s... 109 10 1054 
Mobile & Ohio 66 iisicuisana odslcic teem 110 112 109 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis rst 7s. 118% ms 115 
New York Central 6s, '83............ 105 1034 103% 
New York Central 6s, '87............ 109 10d} 1084 
New York Central & Hudsonistc.7s. 131% ~~ 133 I 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd., 3tos5.. 100 9334 93% 
Harlem it8t 79, (Clie s)<na<sta'cuhp ess iced 133 132 135 
Harlem Ist 7s, r.......- 131 135 135 
4 A Net In. 6s. ee 100 100 
Nevada Central rst 6s.. 100 98% 98 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, s. 119% 118 118 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, 7s.. 11 118 118 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 115%@ = 11934120 









































a ae z = 
i ’ 
na 
<a 
April1, Mar. 24, Mar. 
1881. 1882. 
Ohio Central ‘rat Ga. 9). «.sys'sceaen 104 an 
Ohio Central tst t. tr. 65....-..- .+++ Tor 
Pecria, Decatur & Evansville 1st 6s. . 104 163 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev,, E. div. 1st 6s. 105 102 
Central Pacific g. 65... .00eesseceues 113: 114% 
Western Pacific 68.....2.+...-<s00+05 109 110 
Southern Pacific of California 1st 6s... 101 104% 
Union Pacific rst, 6s..53; cccceneee esas 114 11556 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7s ........... XG 112 
pikes Koake Demet Se BOT cn ae 123 125 
C., St. P. M. & O. cn. 6s. 103; 100; 
C., St. P. M. & O. rst 6s... a Tir it 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s.......... 108 IL 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7scv. 115 112 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n7s.... 125 127 : 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N, Y. 1st 7s. o* 120) oe 
Morris & Essex 18st 7S..; 0a. s0s+sassnu 134 13457 3 
Morris & Essex 2d 75 .. 117 1tg. Pete 
Morris & Essex 1st cn. gtd. 7S ......- 124s 122 , 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s.... 107% ‘105, 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s. . 115 114 
Delaware & Hud. Canal rst P. d.c. 7s. 122 ial. Aege 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... .... 113 113% 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ........ 107 109 
Albany & Susquehanna rst cn. gd. 7s. «s 125 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 7S...... 133 135 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s.......... 117 11244 
Denver & Rio Grande 1st cn. 7s...... 113 103 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s . Bi I y 
orig 20 EXC. 69. fcaena sh etae a doe Sone I B ‘ 
Brie $0 OXt os cncncks axon oueaee erence 107 104 
rie 4th ext. 68-0 opp cee caeeeee +. B 
Erie sth xt. 79.255, causes acieeapetare 112 11a | 
Erie ist Chiig. 9uuvebees za tek ee 126 
pone Dae 2 e es Wawa ata prensa Mee 118 
Buffalo, N. Y, & Erie 1st 7s....... pee 12 123 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’nn, adcn,6s, 102 oF 
GrEi.& San Ay Sst G8 J2.is 0% one cem o 104 102 | 
Houston & Texas Cen. rst m, |. 7s... og m11y 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W. div. 7s. 107 
Houston & Texas Cen, rst W.&N.7s. Ir 112 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d C, m. 1. 8s. 1224 = 123, 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.&N.8s. 122 132 
Cedar Falls & Minn. 1st 7s........+-. Tit 112 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n rst p’d7s. 119 11g 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n rst 3-4-5-6s 87% 89 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 79 5. 
Indiana, Decatur & Springfield rst 7s. 103 103 
Lake Shore, M.S.& N.1.s.f.7s.... 1124 108 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s... tog 107 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s... ze 110. 
Cleveland, P'lle & Asht. 7s. 11384 115, 
Buffalo & Erie n. 7s.... 120 121 
Buffalo & State Line 73 tory Ie 
K, & W. P. 1st 7s.. a T : 
Union Pacific l. g. 7s. 136 HE u 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s 129}, 118% | 
Union Pacific r. 8s . 120 11844 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s 106 108 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, cy 110 110 
Kansas Pacific rst 6s, '96.... ye 134 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 65 as.......+. pt I 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st cn. 6s.... 1054 103 
MO; P. tabicne OS. sense eneseeenen bf be 
P. R. of Mo. rst 6s a 107% by 
P. RR. of Mo, 209s, caus +s tomas lerncean 1m 112 
St. Louis & San Fran’co 2d 6s, cl. A.. 102 100 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C. 87 84 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 87m 99 
S. BP. R, of Mo) s8t 69.4; 31.0.eeant eee 10 104% 
esas . eacee cn. 3 sider a = 
‘exas acific inc, & 1. g. r. 7S....+. 3, 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... el eae 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 130 137 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 6s... 110% = 109 
C,, C. & Eb Gristen, 73 tecns hea 112 122 
C., C, &. F Ciast t2enc stipes case 105 T10 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn, Ist 7s.. br 85 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain Ist 7s....- at 4 115, 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s..... 112 107 
St. Louis & I. M., A. bh, rst 7s. 1% 107: 
St. Louis & I. M., C. & F. ist... 110 10 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 1st 7s.. 116 Ir 
St. Louis, A. & T, H. 2d pf. 7s 1084 10534 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d ine. 7s 105, 99 
St, P., M. & M. ll Wee 1104 109 
St. P., M. & M. 2d6s...... 101 107% 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 99 83 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 93 84 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 108% = 1045 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7s ext.. 110 193 
Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 5r 
Wabash, St. L. & P. cn. cv. 75 110 99 
Great Western 2d 7S.,......+ 110 102 
St. Louis, K. & N. re. 109% 106 
St. Louis, K. & N., O. d Bod 112 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. b 95 1or 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. b, 104% I00 
Western Union c. 7s .. 117 118 
Western Union r. 7s... 117 118 
New Jersey Central inc 102 95 
Ti@imce 7areeee ri Ie 
‘Central lowa.c, id. Céfisanss sucnepeeenl B 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n inc. 85% 


FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING ¥ 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


April,1, Mar. 
Pau eae 


Alabama, cl. A., 
Alabama, cl. A., 
Alabama, cl. B 
Alabama, cl. C. 2 to 
Arkansas 6s, fd 
Arkansas 7s, L 
Arkansas 7s, M. 
Arkansas 7s, L. 
Arkansas 7s, M. O. Sikes 
Arkansas 7s, A.C. R.... .. 
Georgia 6s, ’86.........5+ 
Georgia 7s, n., '86.,.....- 
Georgia 7s, ind., '86...... 
Georgia 75, £......+« see 
Louisiana 7s, cn, "I4...-. 
Louisiana 7s, sm....... 
Michigan 6s, '83.......... 
Missouri 6s, due ’82 or 83, 
Missouri 6s, due '86 
Missour i6s, due °87.... 
Missouri 6s, due '88 
Missouri 6s, due '89 or 'go 
Missouri a, or u., due ‘92. 
Missouri fdg., due ’ rae 
Missouri, H. & St. f ue '86 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due ‘87. 
New York 6s, g. c., '87 
New York 6s, g. L., '83. 
New York 6s, g. |., ’91 . 
New York 6s, g. l., '92. 
New York 6s, g. 1., ’93..- 
North Carolina 6s, o., 

























>o 





North Carolina 6s, A. O 

North Carolina N.C. R 

North Carolina N.C. R. 

North Carolina N. C. R,, A. 
North Carolina N. C. R., c. off... 


North Carolina fdg. act, '66-1900 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ F 
North Carolina n,, J. J.,’ 
North Carolina n., A. O..... 
North Carolina, C. R........ 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, '98-9 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 2...... 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 3. 
North Carolina cn, 4s.... 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm. 
ORIG 64,860 2e iene yaaeee 
Rhode {sland 6s, c., ' 
South Carolina 6s, a. 
Tennessee 6s, o., aie 
‘Tennessee 6s, n., ’92-8-1900 . 
Tennessee 6s, n., n. s., "I4.. 
Virginia 68,:0...-scecss o> 
Virginia 6s, n., '66.... 
Virginia 6s, n., '67.. 
Virginia 6s, cn..... 
Virginia 6s, xmc.... 
Virgimia 6s, cn., 2ds.. 
Virginia 6s, de 
District of Columbia 3.65s, '24 
District of Columbia sm............. 
District of Columbia r............s.06 
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INSURANCE. 























































Pe INSURANCE. 
_JNSURANCE COMPANY 
4 OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Jt 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


Surpius as To Poticy-Hortpers, $6, 459,478.08 
PITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


Net Surrtus, - - - - $3,459,47%.08 


0" 


ee ca pany issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, Be a- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 

O.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
ental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
I cities of the United States. 


ES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT 
President 2d Vice-Pres. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, 


RLTON HENRY, 
i Secretary, 


iceé-L res. 





GIDELITY anv CASUALTY CO. 


187 BRoapway, NEw York. 





iH CAPITAL $250,000.co 

ETS. sat + 375,000.00 
IT York ARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS.............0000ceeeee 100, 000,00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 
ds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
tions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
ee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
ate in civil actions and proceedings, 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 
issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 


n 


n of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
of the Company. 


1 .M. RicHarps, President. 


JoHN M. CRANE, Sec'y 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


SOMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
: INSURANCE CO., 
_ Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 














itéd States Securities...... peiieie semis eee ele etacertia eS $441,092.50 
Stocks (of New York City Banks)... ......... 117,713.70 
and other Stocks and Bonds and C in Banks, 1 2,447.91 
m Notes and Cash Premiums .. 2,919.85, 

, re-insurance and other claims .. 13,382.55 
PRCHUAE sees sts a $827,556.51 





: per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Diyi- 
declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 


W. IRVING COMES, PreEsIDENT, 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VIcE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SECRETARY. 

COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 
HH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
SE OF BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. 

No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 


4 TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


"THE MERCHANTS’ 
if: INSURANCE CO., 
> OF NEWARK, N. J. 


a 


2] Statement, January 1, 1882. 









\sH CAPITAL.......-. $400,000.00 
re for re-insuranc “i rene 2 230,384.94 

e for other liabilities, incl & sao es 48,558.11 
beyond capital and all other liabilities...... 450,051.03 

$1, 128,994.08 


; NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
F, fo. 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager. 


HE GERMANIA 
INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


. Statement, January 1, 1882. 
CA SH CAPITAL...«... HAnCAB SC DOU DeRECe scceG ++» $200,000.00 





! PMRW SECs dals aviasicin }baeeganven uss vese rr 
UPMMRINTIES oes oicicns esc ccvevieces rere + 24,980.06 
SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS......... racraehenc + 214,238.75 


JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 

E. C. HAY, Vice-President. THEO, HORN, Gen. Agent. 
if NEW YORK AGENTS. 

HATTON & JACOBS, 85 Liserty Srreer. 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


\ TTAGARA FIRE . 
\ INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BRoaDWay, New York. 


- $500,000.00 


CAPITAL, - - - 
595,033.98 


erve for all purposes, - + - 
Net Surplus, - - = - 640,216.48 
_ Torat Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1, 735,250.46 
All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
oF Safety 


Fund Law. i 
PETER NoTMAN, President. 


— Eee | ee Ee ee 


THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 


ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 











OF NEW YORK. 
Aysats) artoary x8t) 2060... cnc vslies ot haben teite « $10, 348,239.00 
Assets, January rst, r88r... » 10,151,289.28 
ERCOME VEEL IISOL vice eves ausie > dente ey. ciek is 1,952,532.00 
_| Claims paid, returned premiums, ete 1,381, 119.00 
Liabilities, New York Standard............. 7:931,251.00 
SNAUPLUM Toone Neel strated ict nn ates chdess vie Aeanned eee a te 2,112,000.00 


Solid, conservative, economical. 
plain, liberal, incontestable, non-forfeitable. Non-participating, 


very low rate, fixed premium policies issued, as well as the 
Its liberal pub- 


ordinary participating ordinary rate policies, 
lished tables of surrender values fix this important point. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
| J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 








FINANCIAL. 


ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





(rae & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 New STREET, 


CHAS, GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock ate and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU. 


CORNER WALL, NEW YoOrK. 








Pe dine Y, HUTCHINSON & -CO., 


Stocks and Bonds, * 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Exvtnu_C, MITCHELL, GEo. H. BROUWER, 
Geo. W, McGown, Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wm. J, HuTcHINSON, Special. 


Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
W. E.D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


YS ZA, SONS  & BROCG Ns 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign poets and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. SJ. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. ¥Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL. A, B. LOUNSBERY. F, E. BALLARD, 





He PARES 9 VC0., 


. Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M. S. NICHOLS, Chicago. 


H, E, DILLINGHAM, 
Cc, G. Wuite. 


H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw York. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 


(see RK & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Hack.ey B, Bacon, 
LaTuHRop R. BACON. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 





PIL MERS, McGOWAN . & CO., 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Board. 


See new form of policy— 


‘Lt. Tene 


BRADSTREET'S, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1882. 


FINANCIAL. 





pO IES PEDO Verne OC 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW York. 
40 STATE STREET, - - - BOSTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents ; 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CU., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 


‘ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 


Buy and sell Sterlin, 
Sits, available in all parts of the world. 


Commercial Cre 


201 


FINANCIAL. 





Lewis H. TAYLor, Jr. 


16 Heme ta OR "So CO,, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


LinDLeEyY Hangs. 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


[RANK SMYTH & CoO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 





Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 





wa POR AEA OF) GOs 
: BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. Oniera on 
margins not entertained. 





W. M. EArt, Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. A, H, Dayton. 


ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos, 55 to §g DREXEL BurLpinc, NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


W. We KURTZ & CO;, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SourH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 








KG IEN Leh BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson. JuLes E, BRuGIERE. H.C, DICKINSON, 


i BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Ta aEP LAPSEEY: 1&2 CO}, 
Bankers and Brokers, 





NG 5 WALD OTREED, NEW YORK. 
T. W. WHITTEMORE. Sp BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


] JHITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorK. 





Louts J. APGAR GEORGE MERRILL. 
Member N. I. D. BALCH. 


4 ECAR: MERRILL &  -CO., 
Stock Brokers, 


68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEw St., NEW York. 


, 
. Stock Exchange. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





age LER FST CBwOWN DiS 


FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT, INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No, 1 SECURITY, 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 Cepar St., NEw York. 





fa UG ENS SD AL LGL I) gor COs, 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 
No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 
s Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Cc, H. STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 
ALC OL Tumis OVS; 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 New STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 
Cy PARAS COMPANY 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S. Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Ottice, No. 47 William Street, ' 


IN 


COMMERCIAL. 





On the whole, the general business situation 
during the past week was more satisfactory than 
for some time previously. Special telegrams to 
BRADSTREET’S from leading cities record here 
and there unpropitious influences, but not to a 
sufficient extent to offset the advance. The floods 
in the southwest are rapidly going, and our New 
Orleans advices are that the plow follows hard 
upon the receding water. The very general hope- 
fulness and the energy displayed in overcoming 
the disasters caused by high water, as noted by 
telegrams to BRADSTREET’S, are among the most 
favorable features situation. 
Special reports to our correspondent at San Fran- 
cisco from thirty-six California counties point to 
a large yield of wheat. 
reported from Oregon and Washington Territory. 


of the business 


Similar crop news is 


In Minnesota and Dakota a severe snowstorm 
has prevailed, but the weather there is now 
warmer and clear. The advent of snow was 
fortunate for the logging parties, and the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded them to get in a better supply 
was improved. Labor troubles throughout the 
country are no nearer settlement than a week 
ago. In Maine the wages of several classes of 
labor have been raised. In Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York and many other cities murmurings 
are heard relative to increased cost of living, due 
mainly to higher rents. No settlement of labor 
difficulties have yet been reported. At St. Louis, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Omaha busi- 
ness is said to be excellent. Only a moderate 
activity is noted at leading eastern and other trade 


centres. 





The fact is being recognized in the iron trade 
that demand has for some months past been 
abnormally active, and that prices have reached 
limits which could not be maintained under the 
inevitable increase of production such conditions 
would stimulate. One of the accompanying 
results has been that legitimate consumptive 
demand has been obliged to pay higher prices 
than necessary because of a deceptive demand. 
For instance, steel rails were in extraordinary 
demand a few months ago at $60, and large 
orders are now being filled at that figure, while 
current quotations are given at $53@$58 in 
Pennsylvania mills. Crude and finished iron did 
not reach the limits to which the demand 
would push them because of the threatened 
importations. Demand is now returning to its 
normal activity. More or less legitimate enter- 
prise has been held in check by the consciousness 
of careful projectors that prices and demand were 
getting outside of safe limits. The dullness 
experienced in certain quarters is due to two 
influences—the puncturing of premature enter- 
prises and the caution of far-seeing investors. 
The declining tendency in prices apparent east 
and west is not hurtful, but beneficial, and will 
encourage legitimate demand with lower prices. 
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Crude iron is 50c.@$1 lower than a few weeks 
ago, and merchant bar has been purchased on 
orders within a week at 5c. per pound lower 
than ten days ago. 


Taken as a whole, the demand for anthracite 
coal is fair, rather than large. In other words, 
manufacturing sizes counterbal- 


The 
announcement that the exchanges have decided 


the activity in 
ances the stagnation in domestic varieties. 


to supend production for six days of the coming 
month sounds strange in comparison with the 
fact that stocks are so low at Port Richmond and 
Philadelphia that consumers are glad to wait 
their time and submit to inconyenient delays. 
Owing to the troubles in the bituminous regions, 
there is a large demand for pea and broken. 
Manufacturing sizes, however, are a trifle lower, 
chestnut having been reduced §c., and steam- 
There is not 
but the stoppage 
of the Cumberland mines has tended to stiffen 


boat lump, etc., in proportion. 


much doing in bituminous, 


prices. Contracts for future delivery are not 


numerous. Gas coals are active. Eastern trade 
in all varieties is decidedly dull, notwithstanding 
low freights. The anthracite operators in the 
Pittsburgh region have given notice of a reduction 
in wages, to take effect to-day. 
that a reduction in the Connelsville district is 
not confirmed. Anthracite, stove 
and small stove, for line trade has been reduced 
10c. per ton Mauch Chunk. The output 
to the 18th was 4,475,160 tons, against 5,252,911 
in 1881. Indications point to a stiff market for 


anthracite and fair for bituminous, with no pros- 


The statement 
intended is 


at 


pect of downward deviation from present circular 
rates. 





The wool trade has not improved since last 
week. Manufacturers have bought cautiously, 
as a rule, and mainly for immediate wants, except 
when induced to handle larger lines by a tempt- 
asking prices. 
Opportunities to buy in this way have been 
more numerous, as dealers have been to some 
extent compelled to meet the decline recently 
but there~ has 


been no further quotable change in general quo- 


ing concession from current 


started by commission houses; 
tations. It is a buyers’ market, however, as it 
was last year at this time; but, as supplies are 
not nearly so large now as then, there is a well- 
grounded feeling of confidence that the depres- 
sion will not last as long, and that the reaction 
Against this expectation, 
however, is the apparent certainty of earlier 


will set in earlier. 


arrivals of the new clip to offset the diminution 
of old stocks by forced sales. 
form any idea of probable opening prices in the 


It is too soon to 


interior, but, as a general thing, it is believed 
that growers will be in no hurry to sell at prices 
warranted by present values on the seaboard. 
The Australian auctions in London closed yester- 
day, with quotations for good wools well sus- 
on defective grades. The 
English markets are quiet, but without important 
change. 


tained, but easier 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

General business at New York has been improv- 
ing. Home trade wants have been increasing in 
volume and urgency, distribution of 
merchandise has been making more vigorous 


and the 
progress. Prices of most classes of goods have 


been ruling firm, in instances showing an 


advance. ‘The prevalence most of the week of 
fine weather, and the promise from the interior 
of an early improvement in the condition of the 
country roads, have been viewed as advantageous 


to jobbing interests. 





toward the 
close, of weakness in the foreign markets, as 


More or less of irregularity and, 


reported by cable, and the speculative disturb- 
ances here in produce, have been adverse to the 
export trade in the principal commodities, and 
the outward movement has been discouragingly 
spiritless, telling also very unfavorably on the 
carrying interests, particularly in the European 
connection. Speculative dealings in grain and 
lard have been extensive—largely to provide 
for maturing contract obligations here and in 
Europe—at, however, very irregular prices, 
but on the later trading advanced very sharply. 


Though trade and labor strikes and other dis- 
turbing influences have been against activity, 
most kinds of building materials have been of 
comparatively ready sale, and, as a rule, strong 
in price. Hardware holds to full quotations on 
a very fair aggregate outflow of staple goods. 
Manufacturers are yet much behind in their de- 
liveries, while jobbers are seemingly less severely 
taxed in making their shipments. Lumber is in 
more demand for home use and export, and at 
firm rates. The export call is in great part for 
suitable kinds of pine lumber for the West Indies 
and South America. 


A further decrease occurred in the export clear- 
ances of produce and merchandise from the port 
of New York for the week, the aggregate valua- 
tion having fallen to $5,817,425, against $6, 180, - 
100 the preceding week, and comparing with a 
total of $7,418,223 same week last year, making 
the grand total since January 1, 1882, $77,061,705, 
against $90,937,809 same period in 1881, and 
$77,891,872 in the corresponding portion of 
1880, thus indicating a loss on the outward 
movement thus far in 1882 of $13,876,104, as 
compared with the aggregate of last year, to date. 


Increased animation has been noted in the 
speculative movement in united certificates of 
crude petroleum, which, through the first half ot 
the week, was further advanced in price. Toward 
the close, however, the market weakened again, 
varying in temper frequently, and leaving off 
tamely. The range for the week was 80@84\c., 
leaving off on Friday at 80%ce. bid, against 823¢c. 
on the preceding Friday. 

A moderately active business has been reported 
in refined petroleum in the seaboard markets, 
which ruled firm, rather favoring sellers. Ship- 
pers, as having the advantage of very low freight 
rates, have been buying with more freedom, 
chiefly for deliveries through May and June, 
earlier than which deliveries refiners have been 
offering very little stock. The final quotations 
for refined here and at Baltimore were 7%c. for 
deliveries to the end of April, and 7%c. bid for 
May delivery here; while at Philadelphia at 73%c. 
bid. Crude in shipping order ranged here at 
634 @734c.; naphtha, average test, left off weak 
at 634@634c., on a slow call for sup- 
plies at 6%@7c., and residuum quiet at 7c. 
A fair inquiry prevailed for refined petroleum 
in cases, within the previous range of 103/@12c¢. 
for standard to fancy brands. The outward move- 
ment from the Atlantic seaboard of petroleum 
and products since January 1 has been placed 
at 92,727,100 gallons, or 21,682,000 gallons in 
excess of the exports in the corresponding portion 
of 1881. Some estimates make the aggregates 
thus far this year larger, others smaller, than the 
figures given herewith. Reports from the primary 
markets show a total production in February 
equal to 2,131,382 barrels, or a daily average of 
76,119 barrels, against an aggregate of 1,787,909 
barrels shipped, leaving on hand, in pipe lines, 
private iron tanks and at the wells, a grand total 
supply of 27,059,611 barrels, indicating a mod- 
erate increase for the month. 


Some increase of demand for early accommo- 
dation has led to a slight and partial rally in 
ocean freights, chiefly in the line of berth freights 
for British ports, but quotations in nearly all 
instances yet rule very low. Grain room, by 
steam hence to Liverpool, left off on Friday 
at 1¥%d., London at 134@2d., Glasgow standing 
at 2d. asked, Hull at 2d. paid, Avonmouth at 
2¥d., Havre at 7@9c., Antwerp at 1144@2d., 
Rotterdam at 2@21'd., Bremen and Hamburg 
at 50 pfennigs. 

Provisions, hence by steam for Liverpool, closed 
at 1o@12s. 6d. for bacon and lard, and 15@2o0s. 
for butter and cheese per ton, proportionately for 
other destinations. Cotton, hence by steam for 
Liverpool, stood at 44@ 4d. per pound. 

A rather freer movement has been in tonnage 
for chartering purposes, mostly for petroleum, 
deals, lumber, sugar, coal, ice and miscellaneous 
cargo, and rates have been quoted generally 
steady. Several British steamships have been 
placed under contract for the sugar and deal trades 
at current market rates, including sugar from 


the north side of Cuba to ports north of Hatteras, 
at $4; and deals from St. John, N. B., for the 
United Kingdom direct, at about 57s. 6d.; and 
deals and timber from Pensacola, for the same 
destination, at about £5 17s. 6d. Three steam- 
ships were taken to ‘load hence with Kentucky 
tobacco for Spanish ports within the range of 
45@50s. Sail tonnage for grain has been very 
dull here and at Baltimore at 3s. 9d.@4s. per 
quarter, average cargoes, while in more urgent 
request at San Francisco for Cork and orders, 
and quoted up to 58s. 9d. @62s. 6d. 


On the breadstuffs list the feature of weakness 
and sharp fluctuations has been winter wheat, 
which drifted to lower prices, influenced by the 
eminently favorable weather and crop reports, 
the hesitancy in the export movement, and the 
more urgent offerings, chiefly from speculative 
sources, as well for early as for forward delivery. 
Up to Thursday evening red wheat had lost here 
2@2%c., and white wheat as much as 4c. per 
bushel. The decline had been more severe, but 
late on Thursday was modified by a rally, on 
more stimulating accounts from the west, notably 
from Toledo. Business in red wheat has been 
on a liberal scale at the ruling quotations, mainly 
in the No. 2 grade for forward delivery. Of the 
options, April and May have been giving way 
perceptibly to June and July in popular favor, 
partly owing to the peculiarly manipulated condi- 
tion of the earlier options, which practically for- 
bade any determined attempt at selling freely 
with the hope of a successful issue. Contract 
deliveries and settlements occupied considerable 
time and attention at the close. Export trade 
has been comparatively limited, though favored 
by the very low freight rates. White wheat has 
been again lifeless. Spring wheat also continued 
very dull, though held with a fair measure of 
confidence. Much of the spring wheat here is 
of the crop of 1880 and of the grade of No. 2 
Chicago or Milwaukee, of which one prominent 
house controls an important proportion, and 
claims as much as $1.36 for prime, in store. 
The further material decrease in the visible 
supply of wheat, and of the quantity on passage 
from all sources for the United Kingdom and the 
continent, tended near to close to strengthen 
the views of holders. The advices by cable of 
the great promise of the new crop of wheat in 
India, and of the offers of deliveries of the 
product in the London market, were viewed 
as discouraging by shippers from this country. 

Urgent contract needs here and at London, 
added to the diminished supplies in warehouse 
and in transit, and the very good home trade and 
export inquiry, served to quicken the upward 
course of corn, which had been advanced by 
Thursday 1@3¢., generally 2@2%c., per bushel. 
Of the options on No. 2 that for April showed 
the most gain in price, though the chief business 
has been in the May option. Oats were likewise 
worked up rapidly—in the instance of the No. 2 
grade for deliveries in March as much as 
6@6%c. up to Thursday evening; and later 
deliveries, the maturing contract requirements 
and light offerings mainly stimulating and 
facilitating the advance, to the serious disad- 
vantage of the regular jobbing interest. Barley, 
on a very meagre supply and active call from 
maltsters, gained as much as 3@5c. a bushel. 
Rye met with a fair sale early in the week at 
firm rates, but left off tamely and heavily. A 
fair business—in good part for shipment—was 
transacted in flour, though at irregular prices, 
closing generally easier, on freer offerings, espe- 
cially of winter wheat product. On Friday 
winter wheat, as well as corn and oats, were run 
up very sharply under speculative manipulation 
on excited and sensitive markets, with free trad- 
ing in options. 

At the highest point of the day No. 2 red 
wheat, delivered, reached $1.44; the April option, 
$14234; May, $1.4134; June, $1.3734, and 
July, $1.26%; and No. 2 corn, April option, 
went as high as 803c.; May, 79%c.; June, 
79¢.; July, 79c. Realizing sales led to a decline 
from these extreme figures. No. 2 oats, for 
prompt delivery, broke at the close to 61c., 
against 65c. early in the day. No, 2 oats, May 
option, left off at 523¢c., asked. 


“10,000 bushels; of corn, none; of peas, 25,' 

































RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. | 


- Preceding Thisw 
Last week. week. last year. 





Flour, barrels ......... Ico —- 106, 

Wheat, buenas . aenee 000 
Corn, 43) 59,150 
Rye, se 3,600 
Oats, a Se 100 
Peas, x 10,550 000 
Malt, _ 87,100 50,150 
Barley, “ 98,000 90,750 


Of the receipts of the week were, on throu 
freight account, of flour, 13,450 barrels, ag: 
25,550 barrels the preceding week; and of whe 
bushels, and of barley, 2,500 bushels. i 


5 
RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, JAN. I TO Pe: 
IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 


leuk, berrieda , cscencssits aander aaa 
Wheat, bushels 
Corn, es 





R ye, “ 
Barley se 
Oats ae 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
‘ Preceding This: 
This week. Last week. week. last 







Flour, barrels ....... 900 115,500 ToI,150 

Wheat, bushels. . 15,172,000 higeoad 17)115,000 

Corn, ‘ 7,755,000 8,457,000 9,645,000 

Rye OS tare 000 78,000 27,000 

Oats LT ES Es 5 1,831,000 1,370,000 1,740,000 

Barley, ol eth teint 114,500 175,500 70,000 — 

CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 
Prompt deliveries, 
bushels. 






Wheat—Week ending March 31 808,000 
Preceding week ....... 1,160,000 

This week last year. 1,985,000 

Corn — Week ending March 31 000 
Preceding week......... 000 

This week last year.. 937,000 

Oats — Week ending March 3I.. > 1,000 
Preceding week......... 489,000 

This week last year........... 405,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, ; 
ee 

Preaia This week 

last year. — 


This week. Last week. week, 
Flour, barrels...... 85,700 800 117,900 
Cornmeal, barrels. . 3,700 1,850 1,350 
Wheat, bushels.... 521,000 307,500 462,500 
Corn, “i ats oo 401,950 303,100 391,250 
ed Be “pore 7% we 105s 42,100 

y zs 19, 10,7: 
Oats, od 4,100 fies Sif00. 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpoo ol 
a year ago was 444d., London 6@6%4d., Glasgov 
5d., and Antwerp 6d. per bushel, and on ch 


per quarter . 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, FROM JANUARY ae 
TO DATE, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS: 


1882, 
Wheat flour, mie Cah Oats gucens dpogni 00 
Cornmeal a 
Wheat, bushels. 

Corn, 5 
Rye, “ 
Oats, i 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. _ 
March 24. 
@4. 





Wheat flour, ri eee ass - &. 7S 50 $3.85 @4.50 
ship. extra, 4. @5.u 4.50 2 
ms - bk cess, Fy ne @6.15 : a5 
amily .20 @8.00 6, 
as “« Minn. clear, id 6.10 @7.50 ne re 
2 Ke rr ata ta 6.50 @7.75 6.6 
Ls ae et ee pat "nt, sss» 6.75 @8.75 6.85 
a s ores wee = @— 80 
a Be (pity x: f sss. 6.65 @6.85 a6 
_ « cityXS.Am., “ 6.90 @7.15 6.85 
ae ES “INO: Ql sewed aes 275 @3.75 aie 
Rye flour, pe deers Ts eee Re 4.25 
Cornmeal, per Deli. is ottaneneee 3-20 @3.80 3.25 @4.0 
Wheat, No. 1 hs perbush.. 1.48 A 1.46% @1.48 
No. 2 red, i i 1.424@1.. 
‘© No. gred, ‘ rs 1.30 
“No. 1 white, “ S ise @1.3 
«« No, 2 spring, “ ; 1.27 @I. 
«No. 3 spring, “ 5 LI5 @t. 
Corn, No. 2, per | bus fiistaid ss : 381 @ 
SANG. aS, 6 Ota @ a 80 @ — 
* piece mixed, per bush rere %@ .77% 8% @ — 
$6: ON. Vifyellow, 7 (“coe @ ue 85 @ — 
“» No. 2 white,’ Mg sy, 8 @ — -90 
Barley, State per bush’se://322 go @1.12 -93 8. 
Canada, af ; A 2 
Rye, per bush*ee. veneers 88 s 
Oats, No. 2 white, —- @ 
No. 2, per bus —- @ 





CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, MAR 


April. Ma une. uly, 
No. 2red wheat... gl & oh Xs seh pers Ff > 
No, 260M... 2605. 78% 78% 
Wo! aoatss.2.0.5 oo: -51% _ 


On Friday No, 2 red wheat, seller’s optio 
the remainder of the year, was quoted at $1. 
bid and $1.20 asked. On Wednesday N 
corn, August delivery, sold for the first time 
season at 7714 c. per bushel, which trade was du 
cated on Thursday. No. 2 oats, March option 
under urgent speculative requirements, wer 
worked up on Thursday to 65¢. per bushel (ag 
55c- for delivery by roth of April), and left off o 
Friday at 65c., against 53!4c. on the preced: 
Friday. No. 2 oats, July option, 5,000 bush 
went on Wednesday at 48%c., and Aug 
option, 10,000 bushels, at 41@41c. per bushel 
thus formally opening the trading in these option: 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT valve 


NEW YORK. 
Nov. 30, Fan.5, Mch 
1881." 1882" “1882 
Wheat, hs 1 white, per Genii as 38° = if $ 35 $31 
0. 2 red, 

«No. 2 Mil. spring “ I. 
Corn, No. 2 7 a SB a : % 
Rye, prime ‘42 -93 bid re 
Oats, No. 2, sf 9 oy 504 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MAY OPTIONS ON GRAIN 


NEW YORK. , 
Dec. 16, 7am bi Mch 30, fe 
882. : 


1881. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush.. _ Pas 49% gr. 30% 8 
5% 77 


Wheat, No. t white as 
+50, +507 «5134 


. 


Corn, No. 2 il 745 
Oats, No, 2, oe ch 





















































STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 


al P Latest Preceding fan.2, A Bic 
returns. week. 1882. 

Wheat, bushels... + 2,525,833 2,801,048 4781343 PF cs 
teste 1,450,277 — 2,095,8 51429074 436,474 

Be . ocr 927° 95,23! 162,41 22,100 
Barley, w.see oka gyn 138,387 
Ret cee 311,907 sar 934 493,932 

BOOT alexrs 14,420 6, 5 12,929 


On the latest exhibit of the hoard of grain in 
warehouse, elevators and railway lighters at the 
port of New York a further decrease is thus 
noted in wheat of 275,215 bushels, and in corn 
of 645,562 bushels, with an increase in oats of 
59537 bushels. ’ 

Of the prominent grades of grain in store and 
elevator at this port (the railway elevators now 
porting in detail), the following is a comparative 








Two weeks 
J This week. Last week, ago. 
No. 1 Bee eat, sig hae 12,955 98 21,498 
No, 2 red wheat, arr gis epee on 71381098 
‘ ‘No. 3red wheat, “ 222,695 233,507 252,83 
_ No. 4redwheat, ‘“ 103,924 110,659 Sane 
-Iwhite wheat, “ 271,143 276, 53 209, 261 
‘0. 2white wheat, “ 45,217 38,2 36,893 
ixed winter wheat, “ 721 9,498 10,75) 
2 spring wheat, ‘ 13,246 31,333 37,33 
. 3 spring wheat, “ 2,3 7 To, 82 
Ot SG Se code cone. 12,88 
ejected spring, sf 9,339 I 1,401 
2corn, 969,511 1,484,049 1,751,739 
awhite corn, “ 3,147 15,025 16,555 
". yellow corn, ‘ 3,787 3,787 3,787 
mixed corn, 2,010 3,091 3,590 
24,109 24,109 23,659 
: Se ee cacy as 2,857 2,857 2,857 
Oo. 3ry Soe aaiatarathd PEs smth A <u Dente 8,840 
No. t arhite EM See oh hoak Cx a ee ree 
we Suamniecats, ‘ ........ 63,292 87,42) 116,396 
Pewee Oats, iss es cnt ee 13,7 14,911 
No, 2 oats, a 238,085, 175,579 180,150 
No. 3 oats, ae 8,357 26,552 8,840 





‘COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
_ AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS. 


March 25, March 18, March 11, March 27, 
4 1882, 1882. 1882. 1881, 
_ Wheat, bushels.. 3,808,350 4,248,250 4,877,150 2,214,800 
< 2,521,550 3)228,300 4,072,475 ‘1,721,600 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN, 

Latest Preceding Corresp'd’g 
dates, week, week 1881, 

bushels bushels. bushels. 
ny aoe: 12,562,365, 13, 415,92. 21,413,148 
Res Hes Py sar 10,892,89| 14,295,889 
ce eeeees 1,759,102 1,990,304 3,384,643 
are ste 1,041,599 I, ee 522,433 
ic eae 1,237,282 2, 106 2,139,201 


A further large decrease is thas’ shown in the 

aggregate visible supply of grain—in that of 
wheat of as much as 853,569 bushels, in that 
of corn of 1,427,914 bushels, and in that of 
“oats of 231,202 bushels. Of the decrease in 
wheat and corn, 439,900 and 654,700 bushels, 
ectively, were in the aggregates at the 
five principal Atlantic ports. The visible supply 
of wheat was up to 21,252,578 bushels Novem- 
be 5, 1881, that of corn to 28,120,870 bushels 
_ on October 8, and that of oats to 6,468,050 bushels 
on October 1, 1881. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS 
Preceding Corresp’g 






Past week, week, week 1881, 

Miour, barrels. -....<....-..- 115,700 14 144,450 
heat, bushels 417,100 2 rad 637, 50 
4,200 44,800 1,605,250 

re este. 24,100 9,950 29,700 

fe vase eeseeenere 159,300 169,550 102,750 

eee eas 640,000 597,900 . 431,150 


oA further increase is thus shown in the most 
rominent items of grain for the week—in wheat 
about 100,500 bushels, in corn of 119,600 
ishels, and in oats of 431,150 bushels. The 
of flour likewise indicates a falling off of 
27,500 barrels. In that of rye there was a loss 
of 15,800 bushels, and of barley of about 10,300 
bushels. 

BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS, 


Ss Preceding Corres; 
° Past week, week, = week ¥ a 
Flour, barrels........5..0.... 102,200 eo 650 184,000 
Wheat, bashela.. ++ 253,600 3 456,950 
725,000 © 1,162,450 1,376,400 
ag 24,050 4° ), 800 62,250 
a 5) 300 5,500 62,550 
et esate vanes 364,200 550,700 359,800 





A general shrinkage is thus indicated in the 
_ forward movement—in the instance of wheat of 
about 35,100 bushels, in corn of 437,550 bushels, 
in oats of 182,500 bushels, in flour of about 





yely, 16,750 bushels and 30,200 bushels. 


-BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD, 

Preceding Corresp’g 

Past week, 


week, week 1881. 





% Wee barrels. . 217,300 222,750 278, 
heat, bushels 381,150 317,650 1,636,650 
: 391,650 309, 3,147,800 
9,000 10,150 40,200 
. 135,325 99,325 174,500 


. 380,200 379,100. 373,000 

In the items of eur and rye these figures 

a‘ show a slight decrease, while in corn indicating 

a gain of about 81,800 bushels, in wheat of 

f 3,500 bushels, in barley of 36,000 bushels, 
and in oats of 7,100 bushels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
— The United erent. — 
Whe 


Flour, at, Corn, 
barrels. bushels, bushels, 
87,600 328,950 301,200 
++ 97,100 . 267,200 500, 250 
. 112,900 1,298,150 1,218,000 


42,900 barrels, and in rye and barley of, respect-: 
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The Continent. 





J 
Flour, Wheat, orn 
, barrels, bushels. bushels. 
PSE WORK Raia giit. se erpeucon sie 1,431 483, 300 83,700 
Preceding week ++ 10,500 5c6, 200 592,150 
Same week last year 17,700 —_ 1,099,000 13 


The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports in each of the last two weeks compare 
thus: 





——_ W heat—_, Corn-———_ 

Past week, Prev. week, Past week, Prev. week, 

he api oa eegeoes bushels, dushels. 
timore..... 2,3, 000 15,500 22 

Philadelphia. . ae et 45 100 een 15,600 

Boston <2. 0 33,500 35,800 16,350 94,300 


The shipments from these ports in the corre- 
sponding week of last year were, from Baltimore, 
of wheat, 637,800 bushels, and of corn, 644,200 
bushels ; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 277,000 
bushels, and of corn, 199,000 bushels; and from 
Boston, of wheat, 27,900 bushels, and of corn, 
116,700 bushels. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT. 







Mar. 25, '82, Mar. 26, ’81, 
bushels. bushels. 

Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... 12,562,355 21,413,148 

On passage for the United Kingdom... 22,200,000 19,240,000 

On passage for the continent o Europe. 6,240,000 4,944,000 

NGYONG CORAL Tee ty ats clare sinelae eis feieieieita ns 41,002,355 45,507,148 
Previous week....... «+ 42,455,924 43, 837,000 

Six: w6@ksS ago... <<<. ncc0ce AE OEE oe 50,550,223 49,087,389 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT, 


Mar. 25,82, Mar. 26, '81, 
bushels. bushels. 


Visible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 10,414,982 14,295,889 
On passage for United Kingdom........ 1,520,000 3,472,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. 000 1,240,000 

Grand tated tes acide) mcctenennssie se 12,994,982 18,907,889 
Previous week a PE A, 19,513,300 
Six weeks ago 18,991,770 18,161,696 





Of hog products, the item of special interest 
was western steam lard, contract grade, for for- 
ward delivery, for which more extensive sales 
were reported, largely for May, and in great part 
on the April and May options, for contract deliv- 
ery and liquidation. The increased speculative 
activity served to strengthen prices, which were 
advanced considerably, and on Thursday showed 
decided firmness. Encouragement was derived 
in a slight degree from the favorable legislative 
action in France relative to the importation of 
meats from America. More call was noted from 
home trade sources and from export buyers. 
Buoyancy in corn was helpful to the operators 
for arise. Refiners evinced more interest in the 
natural product, from the more promising out- 
look for the refined grades. 

In the New York market 271,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold duri:g the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 3,950 tierces were likewise mar- 
keted at $10.95@$11.30, closing at $11.30 for 
contract grades, against $10.95 a week ago, city 
steam lard ranging at $10.65@10.90, and leay- 
ing off at $10.90, on sales for the week of 
I,150 tierces. Of refined lard about 6,300 
tierces were reported sold here for early delivery, 
with continental brands closing at $11.35, against 
$11.15 a week ago. Added to the sales of west- 
ern steam lard here for shipment, about 5,500 
tierces were reported as having been taken at the 
west, mostly for export, at current rates. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here March 31, thus: 


April, Ma Fune, Juby Aug. Sept. 

Se lel: Mae arg ga 
This week.. $11.30 11.3218 11.40 bs a4 11.52! 11.55 
Aweek ago.. 10.95 11.05 11.15 11.20 11.25 11.30 
A year ago.. 11.00 11.00 11.05 11.07% 11.20 I1.15 

On Tuesday 1,000 tierces, October delivery, 


were sold at $11.45@$11.50, thus bringing into 
actual trading this option, which left off on 
Friday at $11.55 bid. Options for the remainder 
of this year closed on Friday at $11.05 bid, 
against, at this date in 1881, $10.52 bid. 

A moderately active business has been reported 
(chiefly for shipment) in western mess pork for 
prompt delivery, closing firmly at $16.50@$16. 75 
for old, and $17.50@$17.75 for new, as to brand. 
About 2,800 barrels were placed during the 
week. Little of speculative interest has been 
manifested in pork, which ruled more or less 
nominal—April, May and June options on mess 
pork, respectively, on the basis of $17.50, $17.60 
and $17.70 bid. At the outset 500 barrels, June 
option, were sold at $17.50@$17.60.. A year 
ago the April, May and June options were, 
respectively, quoted at $16.15, $16.20 and $16.25 
bid. 

A moderate inquiry prevailed for long and short 
clear middles in boxes in the New York market at 
higher prices, leaving off on Friday at, respect- 
ively, $9.87% and $10.25 per pound. Bulk 
meats ruled strong and in good request. Dressed 
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hogs were fairly active, and closed steadily at gc. 
for city. 

More demand—mainly from shippers—was 
noted for beef and beef hams, which were rather 
dearer. Tallow sold to a fair extent, and left off 
at the advanced rate of 734c. for prime. Prime 
stearine was quoted up to 11 4@11%c., oleomar- 
garine stearine standing at 95¢@93(c. per pound, 
and in fair request. 

Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
extent of 7,753,700 pounds, against 8,693,000 
pounds same week in 1881, and since the close 
of October last 320,982,200 pounds, 
434,829,500 pounds same time in the preceding 
packing season; also for the past week sending 
forward 1,389,600 pounds lard and 2,139 barrels 
pork, against, in the same week last year, 
2,520,900 pounds lard and 11,243,700 pounds the 
preceding week of last year, and 5,265 barrels 
pork, making the total from October 1 to March 
25 of lard 120,239,000 pounds, and of pork 
171,700 barrels, against same time in the pre- 
vious crop year of lard 136,407,350 pounds, and 
of pork 154,183 barrels. 


against 


—— 
RECEIPTS OF PROVISIONS AT NEW YORK FROM JAN. I TO DATE. 


1881. 1882. 
Oth. DACKARES note ses slaciems eoneiet aeaens see 39,000 47,250 
Cut meats, packages. . : - 399150 304,350 
Lard, packages .......- 600, 214,000 
Beef, packages....... ..- on ae 650 12,150 
Butter, packages......... «++ 248,700 193,300 
Cheese, PACKARES Sr ovate sh je e.cawe read 268,300 225,000 





COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 


This week 

This week, Last week, last year, 

Pork, Barrelsse<cececiss- pen 2,630 3,550 4,C00 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... 2,716 1,405 2,200 
Bacon and meats, pounds... *3,582,300 3,633,c00 8,571,700 
Lard, pounds *1,784,750 4,015,150 2,782,400 
Butter, ‘ 101,950 113,900 148,400 
Cheese, ‘‘ 686,300 854,700 630,400 
Tallow, “ 513,200 577,400 1,004,500 





* Partly on through freight account. 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK JAN. I TO MARCH 29; 





1881. 1882, 
Pork, barrels........:ssecesereensereene ae 55,250 
Beef, tierces and barrels. . : 100 27,250 
Bacon and meats, pounds. . 169,788, 100 88,593,000 
Ward) poundsine.<c-.5> « 78,711,150 53,274,350 
Butter, a5 sate leianer ate, deus erat eYetnceh sles) inte 4,568,200 1,276,700 
Srey Ge coemane faceoreurangecnenas 18,882,200 13,003,300 


Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent comprised of lard, 4,067,120 
pounds, against 5,088,321 pounds same week 
last year; of bacon, 5,647,742 pounds, against 
14,572,470 pounds; and of pork, 4,938 barrels, 
against 6,899 barrels same week in 1881. 

The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to March 25, 
were of pork, 25,130,600 pounds; bacon, 223,- 
359,000 pounds, and lard, 124,946,100 pounds, 
comparing with grand totals of, respectively, 
30,224,800 pounds, 401,423,350 pounds 
180,281,000 pounds same time in the preceding 


and 
crop season. 


The New York cotton market has ruled quiet 
during the week. The price of spot cotton has 
declined ;};c. Futures have receded an average 
of 18 points. Following are the closing quota- 
tions for uplands at New Vork last evening, with 
a comparison for the same date last year : 





Yesterday. Last year. 
Ordinary ave wa ticnrecc wenn seers cvisieinsisis 9 7-16 6 15-16c. 
Low middling....... ...-+++ F este Dt-20 9 15-16 
Middling .......+-.+-+eeeeeees por iae 10 11-16 
Batre crusacm deutiatipcrapmide cesecrece 14 13 
Middling Orleans are quoted 123¢c. Stained 


cottons leave off, good ordinary at gc.; low 
middling, 10}}$c.; middling, 11j4c 

Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York yesterday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 






This week. Last week. Last year 
Ore a ac RCO Eee Ee 12.05 12.15 10.47 
Sedalets 12.20 12.32 10.57 
erases 12.35 12.51 10.66 
igededvatsecitn gases chaaeowe 12.49 12. -19.75 
ee tee tina (het ets 12 63 12.83, 10.80 
September... .5..cceecnescees 12.25 12,83 10.29 


The market for futures closed dnll and easy. 
BO ee, 


The New York dry goods market has shown a 
very fair degree of activity in almost all depart- 
ments during the past week. Past orders for 
spring goods have been well delivered earlier in 
the season, and the goods charged up are conse- 
quently mainly sales from stock. In dress goods 
business is reported satisfactory, and of very fair 


proportions, some firms quoting large daily sales 


for the past week of certain popular makes. In 


prints and printing cloths the amount of business 
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has been of small proportions, and no great 
activity shown. Cottons have had more attention, 
though still remaining comparatively quiet. A 
fair amount of business is reported in woolens, 
cloakings and hosiery, and some good orders 
have been placed for heavy overcoatings for fall 
delivery. The business in imported dress silks 
continues active and of good proportions, the 
demand being largely for low and medium 
With woolen jobbers business has been 
of only a moderate nature, no improvement hay- 


grades. 


ing been shown from the previous week. With the 
wholesale manufacturers of clothing the same 
stagnation prevails that set in some two weeks 
ago, and this is accounted for by retailers in all 
localities being inclined to light purchases this 
season on account of their carrying over more 
The 
large clothing manufacturers report that trade 
with country jobbers was very satisfactory in the 
early part of the season, and some shrewd obsery- 
ers are of the opinion that retailers this season 
will make their purchases locally in a hand-to- 


than the usual amount of winter goods. 


mouth manner, and consequently a good reas- 
in the season will be 
In laces and embroideries business is 


sortment business later 
the result. 
‘reported very satisfactory. The strike among the 
operatives at St. Gall and other manufacturing dis- 
tricts in Switzerland has had the effect of advanc- 
ing prices on Hamburg edgings and insertions 
fully 20 per cent. on last season’s values. Large 
iiowever, are 
benefit of the 
advance more materially accrues to the European 


quantities of this class of goods, 
handled on consignment, and the 
manufacturer, the commission agents here merely 
benefiting by the increased commissions result- 
ing. The quantity and value of dry goods im- 
ported and duty paid during the past week at 
this port are as follows: 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week................- 17,422 $3,452,557 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 8,071 2,368,625 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for c, 
RASC: MOCK a oe wtiepiciaclenaeesiincsitsie sis outsole 20,445 3,501,070 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
MOUSE ERK atiate vcs ciclalaiiantaoam siaanen Oasdiale 11,070 2,472,372 


The volume of business in imported dry goods 
bids fair to be of large proportions for 1882. 
The first quarter shows a total importation of 
$40,478,186, and the quantity thrown on the 
market amounts to $41,056,371. This, it is 
claimed, shows a healthy condition in imported 
fabrics, the marketed quantity being in excess of 
the importations. The above figures show an 
increase of $6,000,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1881. 








SEE OLA 1 KADE AND ALN- 
DUSLRIAL RSE PORTS: 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 


EASTERN STATES. 

Irom Portland, Me..: More favorable weather 
has induced a good trade, and all kinds of busi- 
more active. Prices generally are 
buoyant except for country produce, which is 
dull and declining, with considerable stocks in 
producers’ hands. Manufacturers are well em- 
ployed, and wages have been slightly advanced 
in some departments. Ship carpenters and 
caulkers have advanced prices about 50c. per day. 


ness are 


From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods market is 


much improved—in fact, is more satisfactory 
than at any time this season. There is an ex- 
cellent demand for leather. Tanners report a 
short supply of bark, and the stock of hides is 
less than a year ago. Boots and shoes are quiet, 
there being but fifteen buyers in town. Some 
good orders are being received from travelers. 
It is between seasons, and great activity is not 
expected. Total shipments for the week to 
places outside of New England, 51,410 cases, 
against 41,217 same week last year. Total ship- 
ments since January I, 600,301 cases, against 
618,418 cases same time last year. The follow- 
ing is the number of cases shipped to some of 
the principal points during the week: Chicago, 
4,822; New York city, 3,168; Cincinnati, 2,386 ; 
Philadelphia, 1,896; Baltimore, 1,871; St. Louis, 
1,358; Detroit, 1,287; Cleveland, 1,252; Lon- 
don, 1,076; Milwaukee, 1,044; San Francisco, 
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1,040; Toledo, 1,036; Pittsburgh, 907; New 
Orleans, 727; Buffalo, 582; Kansas City, 577; 
Columbus, Ohio, 524; Richmond, 505. 





From Providence, R. I.: The print cloth 
market is quiet, but firm, with little disposition on 
the part of manufacturers to meet present prices. 
The amount of sales is light; 64s are quoted at 
334c., plus % of 1 per cent. offered; 56x60s at 
3%sc. There are about 300,000 pieces on hand. 
The cotton market is very steady, and sales are 
liberal. Middling uplands are quoted at 12%ce., 
and middling gulfs at 123¢c. Stock on hand is 
fair. 





From Fall River, Mass.- The market for print 
cloths is steady, some sales being reported at 
334c., plus % of 1 per cent. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: 
been only moderately active during the past 
week, but the outlook at 
encouraging. Dry goods jobbers have done a 


yeneral trade has 


the close is more 
good business in moderate selections, but there 
has been little buying in advance of well-assured 
wants. Manufacturing supplies move slowly. 
Wool is unsettled and weak to sell, and cotton 
Hardware is dull, 


as a general thing, and building materials of all 


prices are feebly maintained. 


_ kinds are quieter, as contractors are indifferent 
of the 


impending strike on the part of masons, brick- 


about accepting new orders, in view 


layers, stonecutters, carpenters, plasterers and 
There has been a 
decrease of 30 per cent. in the number of build- 
ing permits issued this month, as compared with 
1881, 


improvements have 


other mechanics and laborers. 


March, and, as a good many projected 
been abandoned on account 
of the increased cost of supplies and labor, the 
April issues are likely to show a falling off of 
fully 50 per cent. 
work are 10 to 25 per cent. higher, and capital is 
loth to embark in new ventures on this basis. 
The produce markets are less active. Southern 
farm products are more plentiful, and generally 
lower. 


Contractors’ estimates for new 


Potatoes have again declined, and only 
fancy varieties will sell at present prices in com- 
petition with the cheaper foreign growths now on 
the market. The grain trade is dull, partly 
because, of speculative influences and_ partly 
There are 
available in this 


because of the scarcity of spot stock. 
not 300,000 bushels, all told, 
market. Corn is higher and strong, but wheat 
has declined on freer selling of futures, influ- 
enced by favorable crop prospects. Flour is 


quieter, but very firm, under reduced supplies. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa. 
have had a tendency to dicy up the country roads 


- The recent high winds 


somewhat, and there is a noticeable improvement 
in trade with local jobbers. The merchant bar 
mills are running well up to their capacity, and 
manufacturers seem well satisfied with the pres- 
The drooping tendency 
in pig iron noted last week still continues, with- 


ent condition of trade. 

out any actual decline. Window glass is still 
Collections 
Money is in very 


flat, with some inquiries coming in. 
generally are reported good. 
active demand. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio- 
gressing fairly in all branches of business, and 
country 
scarce and firm, without special new features, 
the 2;4;c. rate for bars being firmly maintained. 
The weather is very favorable for building pur- 
poses, and lumber is in Manu- 
facturing of all kinds is active, many establish- 
ments still experiencing difficulty in keeping up 
with orders. In some branches labor troubles 
are causing annoyance and delay, nearly the 
entire force of one of the largest stove manu- 
facturing establishments having been out nearly 
thirty days. The money market continues close, 
and applications are fully up with the supply; 
accommodations confined chiefly to prime first- 
class short paper. 


Spring trade is pro- 


collections are improving. Iron is 


good demand. 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: The weather has been 
favorable this week, and reports from the country 


a 
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tory trade. Industrial lines are especially active. 
Collections are very fair. 


show rapid progress in plowing. The season is 
fully three weeks more advanced than at this 
time last year. The demand for money has been 
fairly active, but an easier feeling prevails. The 
general tone of business is improving. Collec- 
tions are reported more satisfactory, and orders 
are coming in more freely. Dry goods are firm 
in price, with an increased volume of business, 
though hardly up to the standard for this season. 
Pig iron is in light demand, but manufacturers 
make no concession in prices. Manufactured 
iron is in good demand. Trade in groceries 
remains strong, and prices are firm. Manufac- 
turers are running on full time. Provisions are 
firmer, with an increase in prices. Grain has 
been quite active, especially corn, which main- 
tains full prices. Wheat has been weaker, and 
has declined 3@5c. during the week. Oats have 
also declined considerably. Whisky sold fairly 
well at last week’s prices. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: 


active. Collections are fair, and improving. 
very gratifying. 
demand. 
ency. Hogs are strong and active; 


have advanced §c. 


From St. Paul, Minn.: The markets 


eral business in most lines. 


money, but little is moving in or out. 
bank balances have been low for the past week, 
but are coming up. 
ship currency to keep up balances. 





From Chicago, /ll.: There is increased activity 
in dry goods, groceries and general business, 
but less activity in speculative trade. The re- 
ceipts of breadstuffs for the week were 74,487 
barrels of flour, 100,708 bushels of wheat, 259,197 
bushels of corn, 280,439 bushels of oats, and 
67,027 bushels of barley. The shipments were 
68,580 barrels of flour, 61,981 bushels of wheat, 
364,234 bushels of corn, 328,371 bushels of oats, 
and 51,707 bushels of barley. Business on the 
lake is very good. Wheat was contracted for 
yesterday at 2c. to Buffalo; corn, 24%c. The 
receipts of lumber are heavy beyond precedent 
for this date in the year. The clearings for the 
week were $33,453,002. 


mencement of the foundation. 
have interfered with Manitoba travel during the 
past week, but trains on the Manitoba road ex- 


jewelry and general store lines. The weather is 


cold and freezing. 


From Minneapolis, Minn. : The greatest snow- 
fall of the season has occurred since March 20, 


the winter, and securing an abundance of logs 
for a full season’s run to all lumber mills; but it 
has retarded spring work in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The snow has nearly disappeared in the 
prairie districts of Minnesota and Dakota, and 
wheat sowing will soon commence if mild weather 
continues. A largely increased acreage is pre- 
pared for wheat, and, if sown by April 25, will 
give promise of a large crop. There is very little 
old wheat in the northwest, and mills are idle. 
The storm temporarily checked the general trade 
and blockaded the railroads. In the north all the 
railways are open now, and jobbers report an 
active demand for all classes of merchandise and 
manufactured goods, with good collections. The 
immigration into the northwest is immense, and 
the emigrants are of a superior class. 
easy. 





From Peoria, [l.: The bad condition of country 
roads in a measure still acts as a drawback to 
general business, though the jobbing trade is 
improving some, and report collections as fair. 





From Evansville, Ind... Retail trade shows 
some falling off, probably due to the farmers 
being busy. Wholesale trade continues good, 
with an improved feeling generally. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.; General trade is 
quite fair, but dull in grain and pork, and in con- 
sequence there is considerable falling off in clear- 
ances. Interest is strong, and there is consid- 
erable demand for money, as this is tax-paying 
time. The indications are that the spring trade 
will be satisfactory. The weather is improving. 


Money is 





From Omaha, Neb... Sales in all lines are very 
active, and jobbers are rushed this week with 
orders. Fine weather continues, and an early 
spring trade has set in. Collections have also 
improved in most lines, and business the past 
week has been satisfactory. 





From Detroit, Mich. : The weather is excellent, 
and crops are growing finely. The roads are 
still in a deplorable condition, and movement 
upon them is restricted. As usual, the report is 
that spring sales open fair, but have not equaled 
expectations. Collections are fair only. A large 
business is being done in iron and iron goods. 
Lumber is firm and in good request with builders, 
who are busily engaged on numerous contracts. 
The corn trade here is growing rapidly. The 
receipts of wheat are small. 





CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.; A brisk spring 
trade has begun. Rice has advanced, owing to 
heavy purchases afloat on eastern account. Spe- 
cial crop reports from thirty-six California coun- 
ties are most encouraging. With the usual April 
rains, the full average yield of all cereals will be 
assured. Hot winds have slightly damaged the 
wheat in Colusa county and on the west side of 
the San Joaquin. 





Fruit and honey prontise 
largely. The spring wool clip gives a superior 
fleece. Favorable reports have been received 
from Oregon and Washington Territory wheat 
areas. Washington Territory will have a third 
larger area than last season. China advices indi- 
cate that the home crop of opium will probably 
meet the demand. The Chinese are starting a 
sugar refinery at Hong Kong. Business gen- 
erally is dull in Japan. 


From Louisville, Ky.: In the general merchan- 
dise markets there has been a fair attendance of 
buyers, but their purchases have been on a 
restricted scale, and the volume of sales has been 
light for this stage of the season. Whiskies are 
dull, and, until congressional action affecting the 
trade is finally disposed of, there can only bea 
demand for immediate wants. Leaf tobacco 
shows continued strength and activity. Receipts 
are light. The cotton market is quiet, under a 
moderate inquiry. Week’s receipts are 460 bales, 
and sales 840 bales. Grain is quiet, but corn is 
in fair shipping demand. There is a reduced 
consumption by distillers. Provisions are firm 
and active. Money is tight, and loanable funds 
are fully employed. Collections are slow, but 
with a freer movement of cotton and tobacco, 
which are now held for higher figures, an easier 
money market in the near future is expected. 
Exchange scarce and firm at $1 premium. 





from St. Louis, Mo.: Building is very brisk, 
although all material is exceedingly high and 
advancing. The lumber supply is as large as last 
year, with a much greater demand. Skilled 
workmen are generally asking higher wages, and 
several strikes are in progress. The business 
feeling is improving; drummers generally are on 
the road, and orders are coming in. Collections 
are satisfactory except below Cairo. The 
weather is fine and roads are good. Farming 
communities are in excellent spirits. Grain is 
depressed, and the provision market is very stiff. 
Tobacco is steady at $12@$13 for new burley, 





From Burlington, lowa: General business is 
improving steadily. All lines report a satisfac- 






























Wholesale trade fairly 


Reports concerning fruit and other crops continue 
Money is quiet, and in good 
Cattle are firm, with an upward tend- 
prices 


here 
have had but little change to note. A good gen- 
The river is open 
to Lake Pepin only. There isa good demand for 
Country 


Banks are not obliged to 
Emigrants 
continue to pour in, and land sales are undi- 
minished. An unsatisfied demand exists in the 
city for houses, which are rented with the com- 
Snow blockades 


pect to make schedule time after this week. A 
number of new stocks have been purchased in 


giving logging parties the best hauling during | 




























































on speculative demand. Live stock of 
only moderate. Prime steers are’ bringing $9.2 
the highest price ever paid at the National Sto 
Yards here. Loanable funds are accumula 
fast on decreasing demand. There are indi 
tions that the 8 per cent. rate is weakening 
Best commercial bills are at par. } 


SOUTHERN STATES. fy 
From Baltimore, Mad.: The transp ort 
rying trade and a fair volume of bu 
Southern wheat is in good request, and, 
limited supply, prices remain firm. The 
market is rather weak and heavy. The ma 
in southern and western corn are quiet, 
steady. The flour market has toned doy 
little since last week, but prices remain the s 
Offerings of oats are small, and the market 
with an upward tendency in prices. 
inquiry for coffee has had the effect of mal 
that market firmer in tone. The cotton mat 
is quoted easier, with late sales of about 400 b 
at 12y'4;@12%c. Petroleum offerings are I 
and market firm at 734@7%c. for refined 
goes. Provisions are still active, and the x 
prices rule firm. Whisky is quoted stez 
$1. 18@$1. 19 per gallon. No material 


and money is easy. 

From Norfolk, Va.: There has been 
little change in the business outlook. is 2H 
jobbers are quite active, and the prospects fe 
good spring trade are fair. All industries 
active. Cotton is firm, but quiet. Collec 
are fair. fe 


i“ 





es 


From Wilmington, N. C.: The weath ler 1S 
pleasant, after a heavy rainstorm. Cotton r 
are light and prices lower. Spirits of tu 
has been active, and prices are now te ndin 
downward. Rosin is advancing. Tar and cr cru d 
turpentine are firm. Provisions are quiet. G 
is firmer, and timber, lumber and shingles 
Peanuts are steady, and the stock is reduced. In 
freights, tonnage is scarce and in demand. : 





Ue 

From Savannah, Ga. + Capiot rains in the 
early week have improved the truck farms, anc 
quantities of vegetables have been shipped 
northern markets, and, if the frost does not pre 
vent, truck farmers will be highly successful 
Trade has slightly decreased from last re 
Merchants here will be obliged to carry | 
number of country merchants until Octob 
The cotton market. has opened with no dema 
and no apparent efforts to make sales. Ne 
stores are very firm, and commanding 0 
prices. The weather is settled and more s 
sonable. <i 





From New Orleans, La.: While more ho} 
ful news reaches here from the Mississippi valle 
where the water is slowly falling, the Atchafalay 
swollen by the overflow of the Red and Mi 
sippi rivers, is reported over its banks and r: 
flooding the finest sugar plantations. There 
great suffering and distress. Much demoraliz 
tion of labor is anticipated. Notwithstandi 
this, many are sanguine enough to predict a ¢ 
season and fine crop of cotton. What is of me 
importance than prediction is the energy 
courage of the people, who will not lie do 
under the load of difficulty, but will use y 
effort to redeem their losses. The fine weath 
experienced for the past week has mai 
assisted in sustaining the spirits of mere 
factors and planters Already the receding y 
are being followed by the plow. Mon 
easier, but markets are dull, 7 





From Memphis, Tenn.: The weather hz 
been clgar and warm during the past week, 
trade has been fairly active. Produce and 
vision dealers report a good demand, while 
and shoe and dry goods dealers are doing a mod 
erate order business. Farm work on the upl 
is progressing rapidly. The money mark 
easy, with a fair demand. Mercantile colle 
are dull. 


and: 

















































vom Nashville, Tenn.: Trade in all depart- 
its is quiet, steady and in a healthy condition. 
ng to the present condition of the country, 
jobbers are more careful in extending credit. 
Collections are reported very good. Cotton is 
steady and unchanged. The week’s receipts are 
384 bales; sales, 814 bales; shipments, 631 bales. 
The leaf tobacco market is strong and active. 
The week’s sales are 202 hogsheads. Cattle 
ceipts are light.. The market is firm, with a good 
mand for good grassers. The horse and mule 
rket i is unchanged, and but little business has 
en done in this branch. Flour is steady, and 
demand fair. Wheat is firm, and corn very 
, with the demand good. Oats, bran and 
are in good demand. Wheat looks well, 
and d farmers anticipate a good yield. 








cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
RADSTREE1’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, 


paper, oe Sr 


Exchange selling on New 
York, per cent. 
44 premium. 
premium. 
ar@s5oc, premium, 
12%c, discount. 
17(@25¢c. premium. 
I-Io premium. 
\ premium. 
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I-Io premium, 
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4 premium. 
I-10 premium, 
$1.50 premium, 
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$1 premium. 
\% premium. 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


ere were 129 failures in the United States reported to 
STREET'S during the past week, an increase of rr over 
ing week, and 17 more than in the corresponding 
0 if last year. The failures generally were of minor import- 
e. The middle states had 28, an increase of 2; New 
d states 23, an increase of 7; southern states 35, an 

e of 10; western states 29, a decrease of 5; California 
e territories 14, a decrease of 3; Canada 1, an in- 
1. In the principal trades they were as follows: 
1 traders 30; grocers 25; dry goods 10; hardware 7; 
6; manufacturers 6; liquors mA foedhuce 4; shoes 3; 
thing 3; tobacco and cigars 3; fancy goods 3; drugs 3; 
hers 3; books and stationery 2, During the three months 
| March 31 there have been 2,146 failures in the United 
tes reported to BRADSTREET’S, and 225 failures in Canada 
| the Provinces. The total amount of liabilities of those 
4 ‘in the United States was $29,010,944, and the actual 
$15,323,501, the percentage of assets to liabilities being 
_ The total liabilities of the failures in Canada and the 
ices amounted to $2,594,004, and the actual assets to 








ALABAMA. 

RLOW BEND.—Reynolds & Co., general store, have 
ned. Liabilities $4,000; actual assets $2,000, 

GADSDEN. —H. D. Woodward, general store, ite assigned, 
Liabilities $7,000; assets about the same. 

ROY.—M. C. Gay, grocer, has failed, 


ARKANSAS. 
ENA.—John Kane, saddlery and harness, has assigned. 
bilities $3,000 ; assets $1,500 ; preferred claims $1,800. 


; CALIFORNIA. 
.LLEGHANY.—Crafts & Son, general store, have filed a 
ion in insolvency. 
GRASS VALLEY.—Mrs, E. E. Fisher, jewelry, has been 
ed and closed, 
S ANGELES.—S. Morris, of Cota & Morris, fancy goods, 
s filed a petition in insolvency. 
NEVADA CITY.—Mrs, L. W. Thatcher, jewelry, ilies as- 
ned. 
; AKLAND,—May Ludwig, baker, has filed a petition in in- 
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itta 


vency. 

ALINAS CITY.—J. P. Stanley, furniture and undertaker, 
has been attached, and offers to compromise at 50 cents cash, 
yr his notes in full, payable in one year. Liabilities $1,500. 
FRANCISCO.—J. B. Golly, stationery, has filed a 
ition in insolvency. 

\N FRANCISCO.—S, Mosgrove & Brother, fancy and dry 
is, have assigned. Liabilities reported at over $100,000 
‘moved into their new store last July, which cost $18,000, 



















payments. 


cents. 


STOCKTON.—E. D. Gibson, farmer, has applied for relief 


in insolvency. 


to compromise at 25 cents. 


COLORADO. 


a special assignment to a few creditors. Liabilities about $3,500. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WATERBURY,—Charles H. Bronson, meat market, 
closed up and is offering to compromise at 50 cents. 
about $2,000 ; assets about $1,000. 


GEORGIA. 


MACON.—Tarver & Co., grocers, are offering to compromise. 
They recently gave chattel and realty mortgages for $1,236. 


sheriff. Liabilities about $2,500. 


closed by the sheriff, 
INDIANA. 


CANNELTON,.—W. A, Marshall, general store, has failed 


a chattel mortgage for $3,175. Liabilities about $13,000 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Arthur Mueller, Excelsior Creamery 


$13,000 ; he also owes the bank $2,200; the trade liabilities are 
about $2,500, 
LA FAYETTE,—John F, Neimeyer, cigars, has assigned. 
PLYMOUTH.—Jacob Hertz, grocer, has sold out for $3,000, 
and is offering to compromise at 25 cents. Liabilities $4,000. 


IOWA 
CLARINDA.—The liabilities of J. M, McIrwin, drugs, are 
$2,000; assets $1,200. 
MITCHELLVILLE.—W, A. Murray, wagon manufacturer, 
*has failed and is reported to have left town. 
SABULA.—L. H, Steen, general store, has assigned. Liabil- 
ities $4,000 ; assets $1,9c0; preferred claims $1,175. 


KANSAS. 
COUNCIL GROVE.—G. J. Wright, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $3,884; assets $3,000 
DODGE CITY.—Brower Brothers, restaurant, have failed 
and are reported to have left town. Liabilities $5,000 ; no assets, 
WALNUT.—Rountree & Jenkins, general store, have failed. 
Liabilities about $2,000; assets about $t,500, 


KENTUCKY. 
WINCHESTER.—The liabilities of Valiaferro & French, 
dry goods, are $33,000 ; nominal assets $30,000; actual assets 
$20,000. James H. French, a brother of the junior partner, 
agrees to pay the deficiency after the assets are exhausted if the 
firm are allowed to wind up the business. The local creditors 


have agreed to this. 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW IBERIA.—J. C. Bourgoin, grocer, has assigned. 
bilities $4,000; actual assets $3,400. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Edward Heath, upholstery materials, 
who recently asked an extension, has assigned. Liabilities 
$35,000 

NEW ORLEANS.—E., E. Leland, millinery, is offering 25 
cents cash, 

NEW ORLEANS.—Paul Tricou, hominy mill, has been at- 
tached and closed by the sheriff, 

SHREVEPORT.—C. S. Burnside & Brother, jewelry and 
stationery, have failed. Liabilities about $2,500; actual assets 
$1,000. 

SHREVEPORT.—Paul Viel, grocer, has been closed -by the 
sheriff. Liabilities $2,000 ; assets $1,000. 


MAINE. 

BANGOR.—A, O. Stewart, grocer, has failed. 
$3,000 ; nominal assets $250; actual assets $150. 

HOULTON.—Arnold & Hill, general store, have failed. Lia- 
bilities $7,605; assets $5,584. It is thought they can pay 60 
cents. : 

HOULTON,—Gillin & Co., grocers, have been attached. 
Liabilities about $1,000; nominal assets $soo; actual assets 
$200. 

KENNEBUNK.—R. W. Norton, fruits, is in insolvency. 

PORTLAND.—L, P. Brogg, stoves and tinware, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $840. 

PORTLAND.—Maurice Cummings, fruits, is in insolvency. 

SOUTH PARIS.—C, M. Daicy, shoe manufacturer, has sus- 
pended. Liabilities about $6,000 ; actual assets $3,500. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—E. S. White, notions, has assigned. He 
recently stated that his liabilities were $8,0co, and claimed to 
have stock $14,509. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Thomas C. B. Howard, general store, has 
assigned, Liabilities $3,000; nominal assets $1,500; actual 
assets $1,200, 

TANGIER.—John W. Kelly, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $2,800; nominal assets $1,500; actual assets $1,200. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ABINGTON.—M. & G. T. Nash, shoe manufacturers, have 
compromised at 65 cents. 

BEVERLY,—F. W. Plaisted, grocer, who recently sold out, 
is reported offering to compromise at so cents. Liabilities about 
$3,500; actual assets $1,500. 

BOSTON.—Charles O, Crane & Co., oils, have failed and will 
settle in insolvency. It is expected that the dividend will be 
small. 

BROCKTON.—H. A. Lawrence, grocer, has failed. 
ties $7,000. He thinks he can pay 25 cents. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The schedules of F. C. Fellows, clothing, 
show liabilities $14,633 ; assets $4,600. 

FALL RIVER.—C. P. Newell, furniture, has tailed. Liabili- 
ties reported at $20,000; nominal assets 86,000; actual assets 
about $5,000, 

FALL RIVER.—The Fall River Daily Sun Publishing Com- 
pany has suspended publication. It is said all debts will be paid, 

GLOUCESTER.—S, P. Andrews, granite, is in insolvency. 
Liabilities $2,700 ; actual assets about &4oo. , 

LYNN.—F, W. Gardner, printer, is reported to have failed, 
Liabilities 81,100 ; actual assets $300, 


Lia- 


Liabilities 


Liabili- 
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and have since been under heavy expenses, carrying a large 
stock, and were reported for some months past behind in their 
The business was started in 1863, and they failed in 
1879, with liabilities of $150,000, which were compromised at 50 


STOCKTON.—Pickering & Davenport, varieties, are offering 


IDAHO SPRINGS,—Pearce & Andrews, grocers, have made 


has 
Liabilities 


MACON.—R. S. Wynn, agent, grocer, has been closed by the 
PALMETTO.—William Jackson, :general store, has been 
EVANSVILLE.—Louis Ritt, leather, has assigned and gave 


Company, has left the city, and previously turned his business 
and all property over to his mother to secure her on a claim of 


1882. 





































$1,000; assets merely nominal. 
ment. Liabilities about $1,500; assets $500. 


solvency, 


surplus. 
recently failed, owes $4,000 


machinery and patents. 


It is thought the estate will pay 20 cents. 


MICHIGAN, 


actual assets $9goo. 


recently closed by the sheriff, owe $8,000; 
$5,000; assets about $5,000. 


to have failed. Liabilities estimated at $15,000; assets $7,000. 


to S, M. Austrian, Wise & Co. $3,034; Fanny Elbinger $3,000 
B. W, Causkey $3,000. 
MONROE.—J. L. C, Godfrey, dry goods, has assigned. 
bilities $5,000 ; actual assets about the same. 
STANTON,.—J. W. Wheeler, furniture, has failed. 
ties estimated at $2,500 ; assets $8co. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


$5,000, 
MICHIGAN CITY.—W. D. Hicks, general store, has failed 
Liabilities $3,000 ; assets $2,500. 


Liabilities $5,000 ; assets $4,000. 


Liabilities $34,000; preferences $22,000 ; nominal assets $44,000. 
He started at Sardis in 186s. 


bilities $8,000 ; assets $6,000 ; preferred claims $5,000. 


MISSOURI. 


MACON CITY.—W, T. Days, dry goods, has assigned. 
MACON CITY.—W. P. Walker, hardware, has assigned. 


* aes 


Home creditors have secured themselves. 


ties $3,000. 
PERCHE.,—S, J. Ford, general store, has failed. 
PRATHERSVILLE.—Abner Wilson, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $5,800; actual assets $2,000. 


assigned, 


ST. LOUIS.—The assignee of E, W. Lansing & Co., whole- 
sale liquors, is paying the first dividend of 10 per cent., and 


believes the creditors will realize about 15 per cent. additional. 


NEBRASKA. 
DAVID CITY.—Thomas Preston, saloon, has failed. 
bilities $500; assets $300. 


NEVADA. 


RENO.—J. C. Hagerman, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
about $10,000. 


RENO,—C, A, Loomis, dry goods, who recently assigned to 
L. Dinkelspeil & Co,, owes $15,000; nominal assets about the 


same, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CONCORD.—F, D, Batchelder, pictures, has failed. 
ties $3,000 ; actual assets $800. He offers 20 cents. 
KEENE,.—The liabilities of E, R. Locke, tanner, are $30,000 ; 
nominal assets $35,000 ; actual assets about $25,000 
MANCHESTER.—E. D. French & Co,, grocers, have failed 
and will be sold out by the sheriff. Liabilities $1,500; assets 


$700. 
NEW JERSEY. 
BURLINGTON,.—William Leming, grocer, has been sold out 
by the sheriff on a judgment for $1,500. Liabilities estimated at 
$2,500 ; actual assets $390, 


STEWARTSVILLE,—A, R. Kase, general store, is reported 
to have assigned to S. C. Smith, 


NEW MEXICO. 
ALBUQUERQUE.—Hyman & Co., dry goods, have assigned. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—Julius Miller, cigars, assigned on the 28th ylt. to 
Samuel Cohn. He owns his store building, valued at $25,000, 
and mortgaged for $15,000. He had been in business since 1860. 

AUBURN,.—Hayden & Yard, hats and caps, have assigned. 
Liabilities $16,000: assets about $10,000. 

AUBURN.—E. C. Knapp & Co., groceries and saloon, who 
recently sold out, are ofiering to compromise at 33 I-3 cents. 

CAMDEN,.—H. G. Ford, boots and shoes, has compromised 
at socents. Liabilities $1,000. 

CORNING.—M, D. Ridgeway, grocer, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities over $30,co0; assets $15,000; preferred claims $10,500. 
He was formerly of Soule & Ridgeway, who dissolved about a 
year ago. 

HARTWICK SEMINARY.—Fuller Horth, manufacturer of 
cotton goods, has suspended. 

LEEK.—H. Savage, general store, who recently assigned, 
owes about $2,000; nominal assets $2,800; actual assets $2,500; 
preferred claims $600. 

LE ROY.—L. Kemp, market, has assigned. Liabilities esti- 
mated at $4,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—S. H. Ambler & Co., drugs, assigned 
on the grst ult. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Regina Colonel, manufacturer of 
tables, assigned on the 28th ult. to W. M. Watson, giving a 
preference to Watson, Karsch & Co. for $1,171. She was 
unable to meet her last compromise notes, which fell due on the 
27th ult. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Gustav Ephraim & Co., jewelry and 
optical goods, assigned on the 28th ult, to Solomon Lindenborn, 
with preferences for $3,842, as follows: Alexander Brothers 
$550; Alexander Becker $317; Carrie Wise $357; A. Newsalt 
$310; Felix Loewi $3,000; J. Holzman $808; Solomon Linden- 
born $1,000; S. Kohn $150; Theodore Stewart $50. The liabili- 
ties are reported over 820,000. 


LYNN.—I. A. Packard, grocer, who recently failed, owes 
MILFORD.—F. E, Hunt, liquors, has been closed by attach, 
NEEDHAM.—Charles F, Bennett has filed a petition in in- 
Liabilities about $3,000; unsecured assets very small. 

WEBSTER.—M. Schofield, Jr., dry goods, who recently failed, 
owes $1,800 ; nominal assets $3,700, in the hands of the creditors, 


and it is expected they can be sold to pay in full and leave a 


WESTFIELD.—The Laflin Samiect rie: Company, which 
000; the assets consist of accounts, 


WORCESTER.—Henry F. Edwards, iron works, has filed a 
petition in insolvency, Liabilities $2,500 ; nominal assets $1,500; 


COLUMBIA.—R. Nemode & Co., general store, who were 
preferred claims 


GRAND RAPIDS.—I, Elbinger & Co., clothing, are reported 
On the 25th ult. they gave a chattel mortgage of $6,334 on stock 
at Big Rapids, and three mortgages on stock at Grand Rapids 
Lia- 


Liabili- 


KOSCIUSKO,—Richard N, Chestnutt, general store, has 
failed. Liabilities $12,000 ; nominal assets $10,000 ; actual assets 


MICHIGAN CITY.—J. P. Maples, saloon, has assigned. 


SARDIS,—Stephen H. Gunter, general store, has assigned. 


VAIDEN.—B. F. Basket, general store, has assigned. Lia- 


MEMPHIS.—T. D. Moore, grocer, is reported to have failed. 


NEWPORT,-—J. R. Clark, general store, has failed. Liabili- 


ROCKY MOUNT.—J. B. White & Co., general store, have 


Lia- 


Liabili- 
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NEW YORK CITY.—John Frazer, oysters, has assigned 
to H. McCormick, in Brooklyn, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Huff & Brainard, oil stoves, assigned 
on the 2gth ult, to William M, Walters, giving a preference for 
$440. 

NEW YORK CITY.—W. H. Lee, furniture, assigned on the 
27th ult, to Robert O, W. Ford, giving preferences for $12,713, 
of which $9,200 is to William A. Darling and $2,500 to Julia M. 
Clyde. The schedules show liabilities $19,274; nominal assets 
$20,354; actual assets $9,597. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Ve. J, Magnin, 
Guecin & Co., jewelry, show liabilities $177,007; nominal assets 
$113,663 ; actual assets $62,034. The amount due the estate of 
L. Delmonico is $79,323. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Schwarz & Spohr, 
cigars, show liabilities $13,855; nominal assets $11,411; actual 
assets $1,248. 

.NEW YORK CITY.—Shackelton & Taylor, lookingglass 
frames, assigned on the gst ult. to Francis Taylor, with prefer- 
ences for $1,992. 

SARANAC.—G, W, Garlick, stoves, etc., is reported to have 
assigned. 

SYRACUSE.—John G. Kenyon, coach hardware, confessed 
judgment on the asth ult. for $3,338 for borrowed money and 
rent. The sheriff took possession and closed the place. 

WATERLOO,.—Frank Koeltz, cigars and tobacco, has as- 
signed. Liabilities about $1,000; assets $300. 

WATERTOWN.—C. M. Paris, tanner, has assigned, 
mortgaged his tannery in January for $3,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLOTTE.—L. W. Perdue, grocer, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $6,500 ; nominal assets $3,000; actual assets $2,500; pre- 
ferred claim $2,500. 
GOLDSBORO.—Burch Brothers, stoves and tinware, have 
failed, Liabilities $3,000; assets $1,440. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.—George Beltzhoover, restaurant, has as- 
signed to S. W. Swiggett. Liabilities $2,600; nominal assets 
$4,000 ; actual assets $1,500; preferred claims $1,700. 

CLEVELAND.—Beardsworth & Sturtevant, Union Machine 
Works, have assigned to J. B. Worswick. Liabilities estimated 
at $10,000; nominal assets $16,000; actual assets $12,000. 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland & Bigelow, wholesale grocers, 
were sold out by sheriff's sale to Edwards, Townsend & Co, for 
$8,043. 

CRESTON.—R. A. Bassett & Co., clothing, etc., recently 
assigned to W, P. Williams. Liabilities $12,000 ; nominal assets 
about the same. 

DELAWARE. — John F. Littell, grocer and baker, has 
assigned. Liabilities $1,800; actual assets $1,200, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BEARSTOWN.—Robert G. Mooney, general store, has been 
sold out by the sheriff. 

BRADFORD.—Robert McMurray & Co., drugs, have been 
closed by the sheriff on execution of $2,500 against Mr. 
McMurray issued by George A. Berry, who bid in the stock, 
and the business is now run for the latter in the name of Charles 
Green. 

BRADFORD.—E, H, Watkins, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff on executions for $7,000. He is contesting $5,500 of 
the executions, claiming that he has paid it. The assets are 
estimated at about $2,500. 

COPLAY,—D. H. Kline, general store, is offering to com- 
promise at 20 cents, Liabilities $5,co0; actual assets $1,000. 

FREEPORT.—Thomas i Maher, banker, who recently 
suspended, has assigned to S, P. McCrea. 

JENKINTOWN,—Henry Ww . Wass, manufacturer of hosiery, 
has been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities $7,000 ; assets $4,000 
preferred claims $6,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Gunn, Johnson & Co., manufacturers of 

hosiery, have assigned to Bernard Gunn their accounts receiv- 
able and interest in two suits now pending. 
* PHILADELPHIA.—The majority of the creditors of L. C. 
L. Huntington & Son, shipping and commission flour, are said 
to have signed off on the following basis: Twenty cents cash— 
1o cents in three months, 10 cents in six months, 5 cents in nine 
months—notes unsecured, and a trustee to be appointed to dis- 
pose of the real estate, estimated at $2,800, for the benefit of 
the creditors, who expect to realize 75 cents in all. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The property of The Pennsylvania & 
Virginia Iron and Coal Company, at Ferrol, Va., has been sold 
by order of the court, and bought in by R. N. Pool, who has 
organized The Augusta Iron Company, with $300,000 authorized 
capital, to operate the furnace and mine ore, 

PITTSBURGH.—Albert Bayer, grocer, has assigned to M. F, 
Willett. Liabilities $1,200; actual assets $500. 

POTTSVILLE.—R. R. Morris, general store and sewing 
machines, has been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities estimated 
at $60,000 ; assets $30,000; secured claims $46,000. Mr. Morris 
became involved in 1877, and obtained an extension, which he 
has since been gradually paying off. 

READING —E. L. Abrams, confectioner, is in the hands of 
the sheriff on a judgment for $1,000. 

READING,.—Samuel R. Burkholder, jeweler, has been closed 
by the sheriff on judgments for $2,295. Liabilities $4,500; nom- 
inal assets $5,000 ; preferred claims $2,518. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE,—Eddy & Chapman, drugs, have assigned to 
Charles H. Page. Mr. Chapman, it is said, put in 810,000 three 
years ago, when he became a partner. Liabilities estimated at 
$12,000; assets $7,000. 

PROVIDENCE.—John Kain, grocer, is advertised to be sold 
out under attachment. 

TENNESSEE. 

FRANKLIN.—H, P. Cheairs, dry goods, has assigned. 
Liabilities $11,000 ; nominal assets $15,000 
LOUISVILLE.—H. T. Cox & Son, 

assigned, 

MEMPHIS.—Lauterbach & Brother, clothing and dry goods, 
have assigned. Liabilities $5,900 ; assets $5,000. 

MEMPHIS.—V, B. Thayer, jeweler, has assigned. Liabili- 
ties $14,000; assets $14,275. He had been in business ten years, 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN.—John A. Webb & Brother, hardware, have failed, 
and previously sold out to The Whitewater Wagon Company. 
They had been in business since 1870, and formerly had 
several branches, which they discontinued. They were reported 
to be loaded down with stock. 

VERMONT. 

ROCKINGHAM.—G. D, Clough, market, is in insolvency, 


He 


general store, have 
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VIRGINIA. 

ALUM WELLS.—G. D. Burkhart & Co., general store, have 
assigned. Liabilities $2,500; nominal assets $1,200; actual 
assets $1,000. 

CHRISTIANSBURG.—A. M. Smith, millinery, has assigned, 
Liabilities $1,500 ; nominal assets $1,400; actual assets $1,200. 

PETERSBURG.—™M. E. Kiell, dry goods, has obtained an 
extension of twelve months, in six equal insta!lments. Liabili- 
ties $15,000; nominal assets $20,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

RACINE.—Anthony G. Peil, boots and shoes, is reported to 
have assigned. The assets are estimated at $20,000. 

RIPON,—C. A. Seward & Co., grocers, are reported to have 
assigned to Jacob Wellaner & Co, 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

ST. JOHN.—D. Magee & Co., hatters, have assigned to Wil- 
liam Kennedy and D. H, Hall. Liabilities about $30,000. They 
made a bad speculation in building. : 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
HALIFAX.—George E. Jamieson & Co., wholesale grocers, 
have assigned. Liabilities about $2,500; actual assets $800. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

CRAPAUD.—George Howatt, general store, has called a 
meeting of creditors. Liabilities about $10,000; actual assets 
about $2,000, 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

LONDON.—E. Rousseau, jeweler, has failed. 
$1,500; actual assets $200. 

SAULT STE, MARIE.—Miller Brothers, general store, owe 
$4,770; nominal assets $4,500. 

ST. CATHARINES.—Albert E. Brown, lumber, has failed. 
Liabilities $4,000 ; actual assets $2,000. 

THAMESVILLE.—Kenny & Cunningham, 
failed. Liabilities $1,000; actual assets $300. 

TORONTO,—Eli Smart, grocer, has failed, Liabilities $1,400 ; 
actual assets about $1,000. 

TORONTO.—W. Taylor & Son, clothing, owe about $22,000 ; 
nominal assets $18,000. 

WINDSOR.—Cotter & Marantette, hotel, ete., have failed. 
Liabilities $1,700; no assets. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


MONTREAL,.—Doherty Brothers, teas, etc., have failed. 
Liabilities $2,000 ; nominal assets $500. 


Liabilities 


millers, have 





BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


ALABAMA. 
WETUMPKA.—A, G, Due, trading as A. G. Due & Co., 


general store, is dead. a 
DAKOTA. 
BISMARCK.—The First National Bank has elected G. H. 
Fairchild president, in place of W. Mann. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON.—Crawford & Archer, dry goods, have dis- 
solved. Thomas Crawford continues. 


GEORGIA. 
HIGH SHOALS.—Isaac Powell, president of The High 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, is dead. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO.—W, H. Adams has retired from Squires Brothers 
& Co., wholesale saddlery, etc. 
OKAWVILLE.—The Okawyville Coal Mining Company has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 
QUINCY.—S. E. Seger, wholesale and retail grocer, is dead. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The Blanton & Watson Company, mill- 
ing, has been incorporated, with a capital of $37,400. 
KANSAS. 
OTTAWA.—The First National Bank has elected Horace J. 
Smith president, in place of A. M. Blair. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS.—W. W. Swain, sugar factor, is dead. 


MAINE. 

AUBURN.—John F. Randall, of Miller & Randall, shoe 
manufacturers, is dead. 

BATH.—Thomas M. Reed, shipbuilder, is dead. 

GARDINER.—Richards & Co., paper manufacturers, were 
burnt out on the 28th ult. Loss $49,000 ; insurance $31,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON,—C. F. Austin & Co., cracker bakers, have changed 
their style to Austin & Graves. 

BOSTON.—J. W. Blake, treasurer of The Roxbury Carpet 
Company, is dead. 

BOSTON.—Dudley Hall & Co., wholesale teas, have dis- 
solved. Dudley Hall and Dudley C. Hall continue under the 
old style. 

EAST WEYMOUTH.—James H. Clapp, of J. H. Clapp & 
Co., shoe manufacturers, is dead. 


MISSOURI. 

MOBERLY.—Riegel & Chamier, notions, have dissolved. 
Valentine Riegel continues, 

ST. LOUIS.—Emig & Weber, flour and grain commission, 
have dissolved. 

ST. LOUIS.—William Stobie & Co., macaroni, etc., have 
been succeeded by The W_lliam Stobie Manufacturing Company 
(Incorporated). Capital stock $16,000, paid up. 

ST, LOUIS.—The Gage & Horton Manufacturing Company, 
stoves, mantels, etc., has been incorporated. 
$300,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Standard Shoe Company has been incor- 
porated. Capital stock $25,000. 
Shoe Company. 


Capital stock 


NEBRASKA. 
SCHUYLER.—Packard & Sumner, !umber and grain, have 


dissolved. 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN.—M. Rosenberg & Son, clothing, have dissolved. 
Aaron Rosenberg continues, 

BUFFALO.—Henry C. Squire, of G. L. Squire & Brother, 
plantation machinery, is dead. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Collins, of Collins, Downing & 
Co., wholesale cloths, died on the 2gth ult. 





It succeeds The Meysenburg | 


NEW YORK CITY.—Montague & Vanderhoof, bankers and 
brokers, have dissolved. Vanderhoof, Morrison & Co. succeed. 
The firm is composed of E. A. Vanderhoof, F. F. Vanderhoof, 
H. B. Vanderhoof and F. H. Morrison. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Thomas Smull’s Sons, hides and 
leather, have dissolved. William P. Smull retired, and Thomas 
L. Smull settles the business. 

WATERTOWN.—John A. Sherman, president of the Agri- 
cultural Insurance Company, is dead. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI,.—Henderson, Kahn & Co., stove founders, 
have dissolved. F. & L. Kahn & Brothers succeed. 

CLEVELAND.—Fries, Klein & Co., dry goods, have dis- 
solved. Fries & Schuele succeed. 

CLEVELAND.—Robert Hoffman, of Schmidt & Hoffman, 
brewers, is dead. 

LONDON.—Leon Minshall, boots and shoes, has sold out. 

PAINESVILLE.—Jesse Storrs, secretary and treasurer of 
The Storrs & Harrison Company, nursery, is dead. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

CONNELLSVILLE.—The Coke Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Caleb L. Woodruff, trading as C. L. 
Woodruff & Co., wholesale tobacco, recently met with an acci- 
dent, which resulted in his death on the 25th ult. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles W. Young, wholesale toys, etc., 
died on the 27th ult. He had been in business about forty-five 


years, 

; SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON.—A. G. Cudworth & Co., saddlery, have 

dissolved. A. G. Cudworth has purchased the interest of F. K. 

Condict & Co., and continues uncer the same style. 

WISCONSIN. 

NEENAH.—Clement & Stevens, millers, have dissolved. J. 

L, Clement continues, 


BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 











CANADA. 
MONTREAL SS vente stents Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 
CANON (CUD Y oiness see <- Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER 2... ovens ..-Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILER).cracmetsacenes First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. 
HART EORD yo cac casa sets bee American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MACON waste nile rea anes R. F, Lawton 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO Pa pmadecilasicasniemets Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE... cisco one. Central Illinois Banking and Sav- 
ings Association. 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON Merchants National Bank. 
STOUZX CICY i. Sioux National Bank. 


STORM LAKE ‘Buena Vista County Bank, 













LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS... «i. cosa. Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON Gaev,t oancsnasanees Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
MERIDIAN’ jccsreosien deers Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CI EV weesiervesuce Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA. 
PRU CIN Gy caaciccinates pants ce Hopkins & Willard. 
LINCOLN niscnccnicenessr emacs First National Bank. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON at cA aes Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN... atson & Neyhart. 
BUFFALO........ .Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILL -The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE... .Third National Bank. 
WATERTOW Jefferson County National Bank 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK. 7262) ccc ieci ae ..... The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
CANTON, os iis sivieatshisieaaen ie G, D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELANDGasecctsnneshns Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD ....... ... W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA .. .Garsed & Want Wyck, 113 South 
Fourth street. 
PITTSBURGH... ...Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH. .Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN ............ R. E, Fraser, 
n TENNESSEE. 
NASH VEEL oo pcre warieae can Third National Bank. 
ME MPEHUS) Firs wecindacecvioees First National Bank, 
TEXAS, 


FORT WORTH 
TEXARKANA 
TYLER. 


-City National Bank, 
Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
. Williams & Bonner, 











WACOM oeeee eames Waco National Bank, 
UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY... su Deseret National Bank. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
MORGANTOWN............ Second National Bank. 
PARKERSBURG ...... ...Second National Bank. 








MINING. ' 
LARK & BOTHWELL, 


No. 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 
Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 


HITE GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 


eee County, California. 
MENLO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 


Grass Valley, California. 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY 


angier, Nova Scotia. 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COM "ANY, 


Lewis, Nevada. 
STORMONT SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


i Silver Reef, Utah. 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, 





Lewis, Nevada. 


Mexico, 


PETROLEUM. 


C. OHLEN, 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CruvE: & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates, 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Broker; 
sand Barrels. 


Freight to all Seaboard 
United Pipe 
e, $2.50 per Thou- 
Consignments and Orders solicited. 


Hy. COR ERIN: 
No. 86 BEAVER STREET, NEw YoRK. 


TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 





LVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL StT., NEW YoRK, AND OIL City, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 








N. F. HILton. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, 
OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH AND BUFFALO. 
No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas, A. WAUGH. 





B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I, M. Sowers, Oil City. 
[z4 NDERGRIFT & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL City. 85 Woop St., PITTSBURGH. 





If A. McLAUGHLIN, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CiTy, Pa. 





BO. Ps HUKIESS 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
or future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OIL Crry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





Gaye HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
Ol CHEN, PA 





YIOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, O1L City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





H. DUFUR, 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OT Ex CHAN GEO EIS CITY; (PAs 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permission. 





V. SELDEN, 


’ Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OL CLV EAC 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





ee F MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, EXCHANGE BuILDING, O1L City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 





G. YOUNG, 
PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, 


FERTILIZERS. 









































BAKER & BRO., 


lik « Established 1850. f 


No. 218 Pearl Street, New Yorn 
COMPLETE MANURES — 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, Oran, 
Trees, and every farm crop. . 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and are 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it requ’ 
and in the oorrect proportions. Wonderful results have be 
obtained by their use. ‘AA’ Ammoniated Su 
“Pelican”? Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above from pi 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone. Prime Agricultural Che: 
cals of all descriptions, Circulars containing facts interes 
to planters mailed on application. - 


PROBES EES: COMPLE TE MANUR 
FREE FROM ODOR, : we 
Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CROPS 
Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed 
GEORGE B. FORRESTER, , 
188 PEARL ST., NEW 


ERUVIAN GUANO, 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


._The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano imp 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and qualit 
For particulars and prices apply to ; 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine Sr., New Yo: 


[Successor to Hopson, Hurtapo & Co.) 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WoRKS. — 


AUGH -&. SOME. 


MANUFACTURERS OF. 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, 
Blacking Manufacturers. ‘eat 


BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work, 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

Carbonate of Ammonia, 

Nitrate of Ammo 


AciD PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS, 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. — 
OFFICE: No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, sm 


PHILADELPHIA, _ 


We Now Offer For Sale 
0. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO 


FROM THE LOBOS DEPOSIT 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate of Lime, said | 7 
having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD IRVIN & CO., 
who are now the consignees of Peruvian Guano, This Guano 
contains about 514 per cent. of Ammonia and ie cent. Bone 
Phosphate of Lime. IMPORTED DIREC FROM PERU, 


VOSS BROTHERS, 
No. 50 SouTH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 





BAGS AND BAGGING. — 


RADLEY, KURTZ & GOs, 


25 PEARL ST., NEW YorRK, vy 
80 So, PETERS St., NEW ORLE 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr., Cuica 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers 
Wool, plain or printed to order. see 


ES S. MINERAL CO., a 


“16 CoRTLANDT STREET, NEw York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. “ee 











BUFFALO COMMISSION. — 

TERN J HALL & C0, * 
GRAIN DEALERS 

Commission Merchants, 


No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, New 
RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, — 
No. 5 CENTRAL WuHarF, BUFFALO, N. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





J. 1. MrppLeton, . 
L. MIDDLETON & CO., 


* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUC ¥ 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS wt ? 


No. 25 Sourn Gay SrreeEt, BALTIMORE, M) 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of spo 
futures in Baltimore, New York ima Liverpool. e 4 


J. W. Witt M 


£0. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, i 
No. 68 SoutH STREET, BALTIMORE, 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES 
ments. Grain Reoeivers. Buy and sell Futures on pele 
sa 


ff 


s 6 
iy 


eS .=s 2 a a = nes ee 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
DTENRY HENTZ & CO., 


7 GENERAL 


~ Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 

Messrs. fAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

_ Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 

v CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 

20 NTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 


ht and sold on commission in New York and aierpoo! ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 








‘ A. KENT & CO., 


No, 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N, Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E, A. KENT & CO., 
— CHIcaco, ILL. Sr, Louts, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
«= Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


isTAVUS C, HopKINs. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
ARLES D, MILLER. Amos T, Dwicut, Special. 


| OEEINS, DWIGHT & CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorRK. 


ecial attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





RT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNARILL, 
MOGeRL TANNAHILL & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


"ARE & SCHROEDER, 


No. 


ie at gaa __ BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1882. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
* PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETG., 
84 WARREN STREET, New York. 








Gero, H, KRAuseE, WILLIAM G, Marsu. 


EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 
No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEw YorK. 


_Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New STREET, NEw York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade, 








Henry TuHos, Coates, PIERSON C. ROYCE, 


H Le COA TEE Ss eu .%, 
J COTTON, 
61 STONE AND 9 SouTH WILLIAM STREETS. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 





Pee P, MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 


No. 121 





CORALN SF, 
Successor to BirGER & Cranz, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
131 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 
Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides. 


Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. ST, LOUIS COMMISSION. 
















E VERINGHAM & (Ot: Wm. M. Prick, - - - late of Wm, M. Price & Co. 

"y D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown, 

yy ‘ator S.G.PRich, = = <= =. = Jateof Wm. M, Price & Co, 
Commission Merchants, LESLIE MARMADUKE,- =~ - mare ranks soley 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


{PETS MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH CoMMERCIAL ST., St. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 





The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


(eee COLT 6i4 COs 3 
COMMISSION 
PROVISIONS AND 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Special Cares pand ite regarding the markets freely furnished 
upgn request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., GRAIN, COTTON, 


° Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made_on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York, 


Farry & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, New York. 








i LES E INA COME iE Oe 
E BROKERS, 


COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 21 N. MAIN St., Sr. Lours, Mo. 


VE eas SADIDRIVE RIG CO!, 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


: Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for h, f deliv 
Epwarp A. DRIVER. B. F. Ives, F. R. SPEAR. 7 Rugiatiee tn ee oe RE 


on margins. 


Mee - BLACK, 


; COTTON BUYER, 








OWN CRIGH LON (ECO; 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





JEL DS LINDLEY (& CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY, EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Seb WMAN & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


South Gay Street, 


South Street 4 
Yy. CITY.” BALTIMORE, Mp. 


x Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for 
cash, or future delivery on margins. 





OSS, STRONG & CO., 












Cotton Commission Merchants, Se ee oN ON MERCHANTS, 


o. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Orders promptly executed. 











__ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
ae contracts. 


NEw YorK, 
Hl. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


Special attention to Futures. 
138 New Street, New York, 


LR. 
REPRESENTING 








is Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 


Commission Merchants, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 


bought, sold and carried on margins. 


S. D, FOSS, _E. B, STRONG, 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 


a 
<Jo SREYNOLDS. 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 16S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 

























No. 92 Pearl Street, New York.| 


t 





J. L. Macauray. 


16 & 18 


Particular attention 


a 


BquasER, HOYT & CoO., 


+ 


‘ Member of Cotton Exchange. 


y 


Nos. 31 & 33 Broap STREET, New York. 


QWANSON, PORTEOUS.& CO., 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., ¥OHN SWANSON & CO, 








M. S. NICHOLS & CO., ComMissIoN MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 





OUIS MONFO, FR., & CO., 


Pern YAS. 0. CORN & CO. 
Commission Merchants, : 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


7 


P, O. Box 2478. 


he, 














A. J. Macautay. 


AJACAULAY & CO.,, 
Commission Merchants, 
EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


iven to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. : 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Suft., E, F. GOLSAN, Manager, 
NASHVILLE, MEMPHIS, 


ae VEO ES BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $80,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn, THos. O'Connor, of Cherr J) 
O’Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank, 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F, GoLsan, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 
On margins for future delivery. 
IRCA H, ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, 


No. 32 Perpipo STreret, NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co.,, 
MEMPHIS. 








= 


DOBERT MOORE ®& CO., 
i Commission Merchants, 
. Exchange Place, New York. 


ers for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 





w. FARLEY. ROBERT W. GOLSAN. 
frakLey amg 5 
? Cotton Commission Merchants, 


132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
P. O. Box 3909. 


attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
delivery of Cotton, 


J. H. Farey. 








Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 





Cotton Merchants, Bowens, YONES & CO., 


Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 
No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


lo. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





fF. CRUMBTIE, 


. COTTON; 
No. 114 PEARL SrREET, New York. 


Special attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
. COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, 7s 








[Vor GUNDELL & MAYHOFF, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CoTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., New York. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 


VARREN EWEN, JR. in New York and New Orleans. 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Joun M, Ewen, 





J. T. FARGASON, jJ. A. HUNT, Cc. C. HEIN, 


T. FARGASON & CO., 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 Front Sr., 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 


R. A. PARKER, 


. 


17 WiLL1AM STREET, NEw York. 





LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


Rk. PRESTON & CO., 
O COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
0. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


articular attention re to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 
7.4 : 


yo eae FONTAINE & CO., 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 
No, 116 SOUTH MAIN Srt., St. Louis, Mo, 







Shipping and Commission Merchants, 





I. E. GLENNY. 
(eee & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. ATWOORWVIOLERT 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





Established 1865. 
H. LARMINIE  & CO., 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


. 
Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. 


No. 122 LA SALLE. STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 


Buy and sell futures on margins. 








gh CBT A: BUCK & COs 


No. 187 GRAVIER StT., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. 
OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
ve COMMISSION, 
| Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 
vel EY ce 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
Union NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 


General Cotton Business. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 


H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co, 


us 


No. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market, 





Henry HENTzZ, N. Y., Jn Commendam. 


Me DMOP EMMI OIG. (em (ONO 





ONE IS SCO”, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 














H. OREN VON. ~S 1CO,, 


J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARz. 
ALEX. G. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


Peli Ped ACP CO =, 
0 COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORIEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool, Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 


Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. 
See & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


ANTHONY BROWNE 





H Ds LL .& BIRO, 
ce Ovi CoN ier sy LES: 

No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 

Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo,dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





x 
& 


G. MLAURY CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers m Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 
CHICAGO, [LL 





AVLY (SrA LDEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to 
future delivery on margins in 


Room 9, 


SAN FRANCISCO COMMTSSION. 


pli and sale of Cotton foi 
New Orleans and New York. 





R. G, Busn, 
ia & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 


for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in ..ew York and Liverpool. 





WV JF. HOUSTON & CO., 
. MERCHANDISE 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 


E, F, PERILLOUX, 


_ er SS =. 


208 


SIE ELEPENS: 





ace GILLOTT’S 
STEED TENS; 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1878. 





STERBROOK’S 
STH EIZ\ 2 NS; 
Leading Numbers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


WORKS: CAMDEN, N, J. 


No. 26 JoHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











PATENTS. 





HOMAS D. STETSON, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 











PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 


ae C. BAYLDONE, 
? Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


1878. 


105 SUMMER STREET 


Shoe and Leath 
Se ee Bees BOSTON, Mass. 


Exchange Bld’g. 





‘a YMAN & FA CKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 





\flxX, NOBLE & WHITE, 
4 Wh Solicitors, 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





FT; ENRY W. HARTER, 
Attorney, 
CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO, 


Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C. Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York ; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa. 





Gt RLES A. FINKBINE, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


4o3 CouRT AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 





OHN H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





& ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


oe ARP 


33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 





NJATHANIEL FOOTE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


p: 


47 POWERS BUILDING, 





'HEPARD BARCLAY, 





Attorney, 
sog OLIVE STREET, ST, LOUIS, Mo. 
CARSCALLEN, 
. Barrister, Notary, &c. 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANaDA, 


EE W, 


MADISON STREET, 





MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





NY beeen TILT, McARTHUR & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in ecnaigg Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


TORONTO, ONT. 
J. CROWTHER, JR. 


Ss. W. cor. Kinc & CuHuRCH STS., 


W. MULOCK, Jj. TILT. J. B. M'ARTHUR 








UTTLE, MASTERS & CO., 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 








OLCOMB’S NEV 

AMPLIFYING TELEPHONES 
FOR PRIVATE LINES. The latest and best. Patented 
April 26th, 1881, These new instruments embody recent and 
important improvements. They transmit conversation, music, 
orcers, etc., with almost electric speed and surprising fidelity. 
The only durable and reliable substitute for the Electric Tele- 
phones. Work two miles. Price, $10 per set. Illustrated Cir- 
culars and testimonials FREE. NOTE—Owing to the rapid 
increase in our business, we have removed from Mallet Creek, O., 
to Cleveland, O. Please address HOLCOMB & CO., 

13 SOUTH WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, OH10 


ee  - — e 


,. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, APRIL 


yikes VIN SAGE at Os 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SPL gi) Be) 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


anD TEXTILE FABRICS, 
WOOL, PUBLISHING OFFICES— 


280 STRAND, LONDON. 


aND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world, 
pals, yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 








WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 








PROMINENT’ PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS. 





‘Wim: P: Bennett: ciiscscos 4 ov'evanew oieswaiauine int 04 Fifth avenue. 
COKE, 

A, A. Hutchinson & Bro......seeeeee ceececeees 94 Fifth avenue, 
MeClare.& Gor. sc. ccctaurdecrecconneve ss ome 14 Smithfeld street. 
DISTILLERS, 

Jos..S. Finch & Co), .<sereacsss (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK. 

Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street, 
FURNACE BUILDERS. 

Witherow & Gordon,.........+-++ Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS. 

Robert Liddell....<.30+00.ssacese Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c. 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co...e.ceeceseereeres Lead Glass Chimneys. 
Rochester Tumbler Co.........eceeeeee (Tumblers exclusively). 
IRON 
Wm. (Clark: & Cogaccacsecmo sine Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ......--+++ Railway Supplies, 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 





J. Painter & Sons.........-+sseees Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co, (Limited).......+.6sse00s ..23 & 25 Seventh street, 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.......-++++0++s2000- P, O. Box 30. 


PLOWS. 
Breed & Edwards. 
SHOVELS, ETC. 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co.......60 ceeeeeeeeee Dinwiddie street. 
STEEL, 

Singer, Nimick & Co.......ssssereee seeeee ..-.83 Water street, 
STOVES. 

Graff, Hugus & Co......cccsecesvesees 206 & 208 Liberty street. 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 
Beymer, Bauman & Co,...-.sseeseecsterereees 39 Fifth avenue, 
C. Fe Wells & Coy ccs.sceceser osvewewonicens ccsrs 7o Fifth avenue, 
WIRE. 


Oliver Wire Co: (Limited)..... Cor. Third & Bingham sts., S, S, 


BRADSTREETS: 


A Fournal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Lconomy. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. . 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, inating postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, \ 
_ The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET'’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, * 


I, 188 


% 


.) a 


a: 


' DRADSTREET’S MINIATURE 


POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusively tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed, 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW & BROTHERS, 


S THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLES LEAT Es. 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, — 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 





And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 





WE TRAG¥Y WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, gaan Fe Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 


Ng fer es BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
98 FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


REFERENCES: 
E. R. MupGE, SAWYER & Co., 
PARKER, WILDER & Co., 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 





No. 


Boston, 





Established 1859. 

































—— 
R? “LEESON -& 4a 


-*LINEN THREAD® 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for #: 

FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co. jshastim Scotland ; and TH! 
FLax MILLS, Grafton, Mass. r. 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - <~ BOSTOR 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at 
Exposition, oe The Gold Medal Leather E 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., ete. Adopted by es 
machine on exhibition at New fingland Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. _ 


(Q), #. SAMPSON & Coa 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON,  _—_ 
19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YOR 


AGENTS FOR os 


Mystic PRINT WORKS — 


Wor 


CHOCHRANE TURKEY RED 
COTTON YARN 


Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Batesville Mill, 
Z 


Riverside Mills, 
A ONE-DIP DYE! 


Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Glendale Mfg. Co., 
ANADA EXTRACTS 
anv DYE-WOOD WOR 


Orange Mill, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


z “- 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. i? 
For Se Ban on WOOL, Silk, Cotton an e 

Goods, JT HAS NO pou peel a PE. } 

CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, 

fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by am 

material. These goods are in liquid form, wei ine 92 

the gallon, and are put up in casks of about ps yg 
Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at se 

price. Manufactured only by -. 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietor. 


OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., I 
[f4ves & POPPELE, — 


Importers and 
General Commission Merchan 


No. BROAD STREET, 


g!I 


Correspondence solicited. 


BOSTON, 1! 


OHN P. SQUIRE Gye 
Packers of 7 * 

PORK, LARD, HAMS, — 
AnD MANUFACTURERS OF Exrra LaRD 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
"AND 39 NORTH MARKET Staeer, ¢ BOSTO 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, (Established in 1842.] FRANK O, 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Stree! 
East Cambridge. ~ 





THE 


f Bese? & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Ete, 


8 FEDERAL ST., Boston, 
Warehouses: 418 MuRRAY ST., NEW York. 
tog LAKE ST., ¢uicaco, Irv 


Factories: 


Rolling Mills ; 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





DWARD F. HAMMOND S& CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 


LUMBER, 


No. 55 KiLpy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freemun’s National Bank, Boston. 


Pht BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, §2.00 A YEAR. 
8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epitor, . 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 


INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW. _ 


ROBERT P, PORTER 
HENRY GANNETT, * | Editors, 






















The Aprit number contains the following interesting al T 


“POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS AND NOTES,” _ 
Hon, George W. Julian, Irvington, 
“SPECULATIVE SCIENCE.” é 
Prof. S. Newcomb, Supt. Nautical Alm 
“THE WEALTH OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 
AMERICAN COLLEGES,” — <i 
Charles F. Thwing, Cambridge, M 
“THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCES IN CO 
BIA COLLEGE.” 
Prof. John W. Burgess, Columbia College, Nev 
“SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF POSITIVE POLITICAL] 
OMY.” (First Paper.) 
Prof. Lester F, Ward, U. S. Geological Surv 
“STUDIES IN ETHNOLOGY—THE ANDAMANS 
MINCOPIES.” see 


“THE MELLOWING YEAR.” . 
Henry R. Elliott, Washing 
* es te pectic la QUESTION IN GUITE 


Francis J. Lippitt, Department of Justice, Washington, ; 
“POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE SOUTH.” ee 
Henry L. Nelson, Washington Correspondent Boston Pos 
BOOK REVIEWS. — rey 
} iv ; 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW Compa? 
(Lim1Tep), 


No. 1424 New York Avenue, 


‘ 
WASHINGTON, D 


Subscription price, $5 per year; single | en 
subscriptions and renewals chide — tytn 1 


Elie Reclus, Paris, 





vw. ‘. <a. = es _ 
.s 


BRADSTREET’S 


A Fournal of Lrade, Finance, and Public LEiconomy. 








VoL. V—No. 197.] 
= 











Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1882, by 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1882. 











- [PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


THE BRADSTREET ComPany, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D, C. 
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. NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


s 


__ President Arthur has vetoed the bill restrict. 
‘ing Chinese immigration, and in so doing urges 
that to suspend immigration for twenty years 
would be a breach of faith as pledged by the 
nation in the treaty of 1880. In reviewing the 
treaty negotiations he concludes that neither of 
the contracting parties contemplated a prohibition 
of immigration for twenty years or concurred 
that such a period would be a “reasonable” 
suspension. While avowing a conviction as to 
the necessity of some legislation on the subject, 
he holds that the act could be changed for the 
better. The point is made that the system of 
personal registration and passports is undemo- 
atic, and hostile to the spirit of our institu- 
tions. The bill fails to provide for the transit 





now residing in foreign countries. As regards 
the main question, he holds that good faith 
and good policy compel a suspension of immi- 
gration for a less period than twenty years. 
The advantages which have accrued to the Pacific 
oast from the presence of the Chinese are dwelt 
pon, and it is suggested that other portions of 
the country may be able to profit by the presence 
of Chinese laborers. A fear is expressed lest the 
icy of the bill repel trade with China. While 
ing the wisdom of a shorter term than twenty 
the President nowhere contends that the 













dent Arthur is far from denying. Tf, as appears, 
a twenty-years period of restriction is in violation 
of our treaty with China, then provide for a 
shorter period. 
tion we believe to be sound. 


cross the United States of Chinese subjects |: 
city of New York, according to the Times? 
report, came to think that it was ‘at least 
strange that no arrears of taxes [personal | had 
been collected” for three years, judging by 
the fact that the late collector, Mr. ‘‘ Ed.” Gale, 
had made no returns of collections for the period 
named. A merely cursory investigation quickly 
showed that Mr. Gale had been appointed ‘ Col- 
lector of Arrears of Personal Taxes” in 1875 ; 
that he returned to the treasury officials in the 
next two years some $7,000, but that since the 
beginning of 1879 no returns whatever had been 


great and paramount interests involyed do not 
justify the United States in the endeavor to 
restrict immigration. 





Since the publication of the message, criticisms 
of the action of the people on the Pacific coast 
in opposing Chinese immigration are on the 
ground that the motive is-simply prejudice on 
account of color. Even the usually accurate 
Evening Post so far distorts the situation as to 
put these words in the mouths of those who favor 
restricting immigration: ‘Your industry, your 
sobriety, your intelligence, your frugality, your 
fidelity, count for nothing in our eyes, as long as 
your color is tawny, and your eyes almond- 
shaped. In fact, they make you all the more 
objectionable, and compel us either to banish 
you or put on you some conspicuous legal stigma 
which will give every one of our white black- 
guards a sense of superiority to you.” The 
gross injustice of this mode of treatment is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that for years 
after the Chinese began coming to California 
they were heartily welcomed by the whites. 
The truth is that the ever-attractive idea of the 
United States being a refuge for the people 
of every land is based upon the unassailable 
proviso that immigrants as a class must be so 
nearly kindred in race and character as to 
render assimilation practicable. The experience 
of years has shown that this is not practicable in 
relation to the Chinese. The difficulty with ab- 
stract doctrines, however fascinating, is that they 
very frequently work great and far-reaching in- 
justice when carried into practice. It is always 
well to bear in mind the maxim of Edmund 
Burke that government is a matter of practical 
business. Under a common environment, men 
are equal; but it does not follow from this quali- 
fied doctrine that a people reared under another 
environment, having non-assimilative habits and 
qualities, should be permittted entrance to any 
part of another country to an extent which 
threatens a monopoly of possession. Were 
the Chinese to enter upon an invasion of the 
Pacific states by force of arms, they would be 
repelled. If, as appears, a silent invasion is 
threatened, should not measures of protection be 
devised and put in practice? After all, the mode 
of life and the institutions of a people are of the 
first importance. We have a protective tariff for 
the avowed purpose of maintaining a higher rate 
of living and of domestic comfort for our indus- 
trial classes, and the general tendency of our 
inventions and industry is, or should be, toward 
an increased degree of domestic comfort. Care 
should be exercised to the end that this vantage 
ground be not given up even on a small portion 
of our territory. We are simply arguing for the 
soundness of the general principle which Presi- 


But the policy of limited restric- 





Some three weeks ago the Controller of the 














































made, and, to make bad worse, no superior officer 
had the authority to compel a return of col- 
lections. This independent official received his 
appointment from the Corporation Counsel, but, 
strange to say, the latter had neither power of 
removal nor to compel an accounting. Collector 
Gale was repeatedly asked to render an account, 
but all to no purpose. He had simply collected 
taxes due the city and put the money in his 
pocket. Quite naturally, as the Zimes’ reporter 
remarks, ‘the announcement,” at the close of 
last week, ‘made a good deal of excitement in 
local political circles.” An examination of the 
late collector’s books has been entered upon, but 
with a poor show for any definite conclusion, as 
a dishonest official, under no accountability, is 
fairly certain to keep no books of value. It is 
thought that the total amount of Gale’s pecula- 
tions, could the truth be definitely known, is 
quite as likely to foot up $100,000 as any less 
sum. It is a sorry affair. The general lesson 
serves to bring more clearly into relief the ter- 
rible lack of official responsibility under the 
present charter of New York city. 


gotten. It makes a purely artificial price, which 
falls immediately as soon as the supporting order 


is withdrawn. 




























































The bull movement, which com- 
menced four weeks ago and reached its culmina- 
tion on Tuesday of last week, appears now to 
have exhausted itself for lack of public support. 
Unless some new plan is put in operation, the 
bear leaders will have control of the market again 
for some time to come. 








A bill was passed by Congress, and became a 
law March 6 last, making the city of Denver, Col., 
a port of delivery. This will probably oper- 
ate to the direct advantage of Denver houses and 
others there who desire to import goods without 
the delays attendant upon inspection and payment 
of duties at some port on the Atlantic or the 
Pacific coast. The privilege is conferred under 
what is known as the immediate transportation 
of dutiable 





merchandise act. A surveyor of 
customs will be appointed at Denver under the 
bill referred to above, who will represent the 
government at Denver, and receive, appraise and 
collect duty on goods shipped there from abroad 
under bond from New York, San Francisco, or 
other ports of entry. 





Here is a tax collector who collects what 
he pleases, compounding with taxpayers at will, 
and, when after his death a large embezzlement 
is unearthed, the financial officers of the first city 
in the United States practically confessing their 
inability to learn the amount of money lost to the 
corporation. Under such methods the affairs of 
a private corporation would speedily go to pieces, 
and the managers thereof come to grief. Not so 
the officials of the public corporation doing 
business on Manhattan Island, and primarily for 
the simple reason that under the elastic credit 
system prevailing they can renew obligations as 
they mature. Not having to make ends meet, 
the most ignorant of ward politicians, so far as 
the strictly financial side of city business is con- 
cerned, have no difficulty in running things 
smoothly. Collector Gale’s operations are a part 
of the logical outcome of the conditions which 
rendered the operations of the Tweed ring 
possible. The Tweed operations were simply an 
abuse of credit unwisely granted. Borrowing 
being preferable to taxing, the revenue from the 
latter operation came to be neglected, and Gale 
did no more than profit by the prevailing loose- 
ness. Had it not been possible to renew 
any of the city’s revenue bonds remaining unpaid 
at the end of a given year from current receipts 
of taxes, the officers responsible for the city’s 
solvency would have been after the city’s arrears 
of personal taxes in hot haste. In short, city 
business in New York is conducted in the loosest 
manner, and among the first measures of reform 
needed is to take from the officials the existing 
loose credit system, and to exact from them a 
clear annual balance sheet of the city’s fiscal 
operations. 


The obtaining of goods 
abroad intended for immediate transportation to 
Denver will entail upon those ordering them the 
necessity of employing an agent at New York 
city or the port of entry by which they may come 
into the country. This middleman will have to 
enter the goods at the custom house at the port 
of entry, and then reship to Denver in bond, as 
provided in such cases. The taking the goods 
out of bond at the port of delivery is a similar 
process to that of receiving the goods for con- 
sumption at the port of entry, 
eS ee 


The finances of India are now in a much 
improved condition, and the recent budget was 
very different to that fictitious document which 
Sir J. Strachey tried to impose on the public on 
the eve of the last general election in England. 
Under the liberal government the financial con- 
dition of India has become such that the further 
retention of several of the import duties was 
deemed indefensible. Those on woolen and cot- 
ton goods have therefore been abolished, as here- 
tofore announced, and India is now practically a 
free trade country. While some points have 
been criticised—notably the abolition of a salt 
tax, while the export duty on rice is retained, an 
important fact to America—it is generally admit- 
ted that this budget is the most satisfactory 
financial document India has had in recent years. 
The name of the ‘surprise budget’ 
given to it. 


’ has been 





As was natural, this has attracted increased 
attention in England, where people are awaking 
to the advantages India offers for the investment 
of British capital. The railway system of India, 
constructed and carried on 





under government 


Wall street was treated to another sensation 
last Monday when at the opening of the market 
the surprising discovery was made that Mr. Van- 
derbilt had withdrawn his supporting ‘‘ peg” 
from Lake Shore, and the price, which had closed 
at 11814 ex-dividend on Saturday, dropped almost 
immediately to 114. The effect on the market 
was for a time to quite demoralize it; and, though 
efforts were made by the other members of the bull 
clique to sustain prices, they were not attended 
with much success, and the bears seem now to 
have things once more in their own hands. 
‘* Pegging’ has come to a disastrous end, at least 
for the time being, and probably until the recol- 
lection of the danger it involves to outsiders who 
buy the “pegged” stocks shall have been for- 


administration — which is wasteful and 
expensive than private management would be— 


is not 


more 
unremunerative. The government has 
declared its intention of favoring the investment 
of English capital in this and other profitable 
directions, and it is probable that there will be 
considerable railroad extension in the near future 
in India. The resources of India are boundless, 
and not half developed. Every variety of climate 
and soil are there, which, combined with the 
advantage of unlimited cheap labor, must, with 
the introduction of capital, in time make India 
one of the best producing countries ii the world, 
Drouths and disastrous famines have to be faced 
occasionally, but, on the whole, it is a country of 
wonderful possibilities. 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 

The annual report of the Prudential Assurance 
Company (British) is interesting, as showing the 
progress of a successful scheme for popularizing 
life insurance without the abandonment of secur- 
ity. This company, now thirty-three years old, 
derives its business “mainly from the large class 
of the community whose means will admit of 
their effecting life assurance for small or very 
moderate sums only, and whom the greater 
number of the existing life assurance societies 
have been unable or unwilling to reach.” It is 
divided, for this purpose, into two branches, each 
having its separate accounts and funds. In the 
Ordinary branch, in which premiums are paid, as 
under the ordinary American practice, mostly 
annually, but sometimes half-yearly or quarterly, 
the average amount covered per policy is not 
quite $670, at an average premium of about 3.22 
per cent. In the Industrial branch, in which 
premiums are without exception payable weekly, 
the average amount per policy is a trifle under 
$46; the average weekly premium is about 
4c., being at the rate of about 4% per cent. 
per annum. In the Ordinary branch, the 
policies in force, exclusive of annuities (which 
are very common in Great Britain, although 
almost unknown in,this country), number 31,616, 
carrying a premium income of $698,946. In 
the Industrial branch the premium income is 
$10,050,018, and the number of policies in force 
is 4,822,519, ‘*so that the lives assured comprise 
about one-eighth of the entire population of Great 
sritain and Ireland.” During the five years just 
concluded the premium income in the Ordinary 
branch has increased from $407,901 to $699,587, 
and the funds from $2,321,924 to $3,648,467. On 
the other hand, in the Industrial branch premium 
income increased from $4,804,818 to $10,050,018, 
and the funds from $1,830,111 to $8,435,311. 
The contrast between the average amount of 
policies in this one company and in American 
companies is worth noting : 

Prudential, in Ordinary branch.......++s++sessereee eee ees $67 
Prudential, in Industrial branch... ..-ssesseeee reser se ees 46 
Twelve New York state Companies .....++++seereeeeeees 2,794 
Eighteen other-states COMPANIES ...-. 4. eee eseeeeeeoeeees 2,128 
Two companies, including an industrial business,........ 1,627 

Statistics of other British companies are not at 
hand, and it is doubtless true that the average 
policy in this one on business of the ordinary 
kind is below the usual; yet the contrast is not 
the less interesting. And yet this is only an in- 
direct comparison, going only to indicate the 
tendency of an industrial business to reduce the 
ayerage scale of size in other business (as it does 
in case of the Prudential), for the industrial busi- 
ness of the two companies referred to is not in- 
cluded in the figures above given. We find that 
these companies had an average of $102 and $82 
of outstanding risk on their industrial policies at 
the end of 1880. 

Industrial insurance is as yet new in this 
country, and is hardly regarded as under the 
supervision of law; the companies which com- 
bine it with ordinary business have not yet re- 
ported it, and the figures we use are necessarily 
procured from other sources than the official 
reports, so that they may not be quite exact, 
although near enough for illustrative purposes. 
The following comparison gives issues by the 
three companies which are engaged in this line: 


Number. Amount, Average. 





$3,726,301 $90.67 

34,373,370 go.30 

37,089, 522 90.49 
TOtG] scyis\ ans yo isibbisie euitce 820,538 $75, 189, 193 


One company, the Prudential of Newark, was, 


started for the express purpose of doing this busi- 
ness, but it is surpassed by the Metropolitan of 
New York. The workings of this line of 
insurance are peculiar, like its methods. The 
smallness of the average amount—in England 
about one-half what it is in this country—has 


already been noted. Before us is a list of 


‘benefits ”” paid by an American company, occu- 
pying fourteen newspaper columns of fair length, 
in amounts varying from $255 to $14. This 
business is all conducted by collection of weekly 
premiums, and upon this the report of the 
British Prudential says that there has been a 
change of opinion in the last few years, and that 
‘the system of collection at the houses of the 
working classes was formerly strongly objected 
to, and it accordingly forms no part of the scheme 


of post office assurance; but it is now admitted 
that, if the government is to carry on life 
assurance successfully, an alteration in this 
respect must be made.” The report quotes 
from the London Zimes an opinion that the 
scanty success of the government in life insurance 
is largely due to the want of agents to solicit and 
collect, and adds that thirty years’ experience has 
approved the practice, and that, although attempts 
have frequently been made to reduce the cost by 
modifying it, no other method will meet the 
requirements. The American agent visits a 
house, and perhaps insures the whole family— 
both parents and the children, from the oldest 
down, not even omitting the tenant of the cradle; 
perhaps he may thus put on his book a number 
of families in one tenement. We read that ‘‘5c. 
a week (less than tc. a day) will insure 
a child aged from 1 to 12 for $14 to $123; and 
1oc., 25c. and 50c. will insure persons of 20, 30 
and 35 for $210, $410 or $710, respectively. The 
5c. payment is duly called for weekly, and 
with such precise regularity that the hour hardly 
varies ; all trouble of memory is thus avoided for 
the insured, as well as the great probability of 
lapses, and it is plain that the collections could 
be made in no other way. The adult table, 
for weekly dues of 5c. to 60c., at ages of 
entry ranging from 12. to 65 years, covers 
amounts ranging from $1,030 down to $123; 
the infant table, at a fixed payment of 5c. 
weekly, on ages of entry from) 210m Li 
covers $14 to $123. In case of adults, the 
full amount of policy is paid only if death 
occurs after one year has elapsed; in case of 
infants, the amount of policy (after being three 
months in force) increases yearly until, the sub- 
ject having become 13 years old, the amount 
reaches the maximum of $123, when it remains 
at that figure indefinitely. 


through. It makes no distinction between the 
sexes,and disregards what might superficially seem 
the ‘insurable interest” rule of life insurance. 
But, in reality, itdoes not. The wage-consuming 
offspring is insured, as well as the wage-earning 
parent; this is a burial-fund plan—it can be nothing 
else. Another peculiarity is the payment of losses, 
suggestively called ‘‘ benefits,” with extraordin- 
ary promptness and simplicity of manner. The 
chairman of the Prudential, in his address at the 
meeting, said that there is not a calamity any- 
where but reaches numbers of the company’s 
insured, and the company never waits for claims 
tobe made. After a mining accident, for example, 
its representative hurries to the scene, looks up 
the cases, and pays at once. In this country 
there is an equal absence of formula and delay, 
in some cases the money being paid ‘almost 
before the body is cold.”’ Obviously this is not 
more peculiar than it is wise and right, for it 
only carries out further the adaptation of the 
scheme of life insurance to the needs of the class 
it seeks. 





























































It is obvious that this system is peculiar all 


In the insurance sense also—and in this view, 
we may properly say, this article is not written, 
for such examination is outside of the treatment 
intended—the scheme is peculiar. The lives are 
largely outside, not of the calculated, but of the 
ordinarily used, mortality tables, and include 
years of entry from which the risk diminishes for 
atime. The reserve problem is peculiar. The 
lapses are necessarily enormous, the outstanding 
risks being exposed to great fluctuations by 
reason of failures of employers, strikes, fires, 
and other causes which affect wage-earning 
temporarily; a tenement hive may be pretty 
largely insured this month, largely off the lists 
next month, and largely back again a few 
months later. No apparent ground of com- 
plaint of unfair or unkindly dealing thus far 
exists; whether any will appear hereafter, and 
whether legislation will be especially directed 
upon this branch of insurance, is yet to be seen. 
The expense of this business is relatively large, 
inevitably. On this the Prudential’s chairman 
makes this remarkable statement: ‘‘ The Pru- 
dential spends less in collecting its pennies than 
does the General Post Office in delivering their 
penny letters. It costs the government to collect 
and deliver their letters at least one half-penny, 


and it does not cost us more than one-third of a 


penny. Consider the ease with which letters 
may be collected and delivered, being simply 
dropped into the box, while our agents are put 
to considerable trouble in collecting the pennies. 
It must, therefore, be a clear mistake on the part 
of any one to say that our expenditure in collect- 
ing our pennies is unreasonable; at the same 
time, we shall endeavor to do all that we can to 
keep down the expenditure.” To this statement 
regarding the British company we need only add 
that, by an invariable and inexorable law, the poor 
who buy in small driblets pay much higher prices 
than those better able to pay; their prices are 
inversely as their means, and it is not possible to 
furnish them insurance as an exception to this 
hard law. They must pay the necessarily heavier 
cost of this driblets method or do without. 


be the same, and they sometimes are; the econo- 
mist is always the truer philanthropist, but 
attempted philanthropy not seldom errs by mis- 
taking impulse for wisdom. It is easy for one 
who unites both these characters to recognize in 
industrial insurance a most useful instrument 
of thrift and self-help, as well as an interesting 
social phenomenon. He sees that it resembles 
the savings bank in being the foe of the dram- 
shop, and he sees also a virtue in it in that it is 
more or less practically opposed to the lamentably 
common delusion known as ‘‘ coéperative”’ or 
assessment life insurance, which is robbing tens 
of thousands. 


modern trade; that the prevalence of a credit 
system demands bankruptcy laws; and that, 
next to a stable currency, there is nothing so 
much needed by the business interests of the 
United States as a wise and uniform law for 
regulating bankruptcy cases, the business men of 
the several states have codperated in framing a 
bill on this most complicated subject for the con- 
sideration of Congress. The labor extended 
over a period of many months. It was first 
undertaken by the Boston Board of Trade, who 
enlisted in the service an eminent jurist who was 
known to have devoted much study to bank- 
ruptcy laws—the Hon. John Lowell, United 
States Circuit Judge of Massachusetts—and who 
framed the original draft of a national bank- 
ruptcy law which is known as the ‘‘ Lowell bill.” 
Printed copies of this bill were sent to all the 
commercial associations of the United States, to 
state registers in bankruptcy and to others inter- 
ested, requesting their criticism upon it. Thus, 
it was deliberately considered by citizens of every 
state where there is an organization of business 
men, and it was subjected to the crucial judg- 
ment of the class most interested in its provisions 
and most competent to decide upon its merits. 
After all this, the original draft was so amended 
as to harmonize, as far as possible, the various 
criticisms and suggestions received, and the bill 
in its amended form was put into the hands of 

































































































committee of three to supervise the sizpouitiont 
of the assets and the incurring of expenses. 
Under the Equity scheme the court would ap- 
point a receiver. Under the Lowell bill three 
creditors would be required to file an involuntary — 
bankruptcy petition; under the Equity scheme 
any one creditor could do so. Under the Lowell 
bill all fees, so far as possible, would be abol. 
ished; all officials would be salaried, and a per- 
centage charged to cover other expagses, with 
an entrance fee to compensate the government. — 
Under the Equity scheme the fee system would — 
be preserved and opportunities afforded to exa ee 
more fees than were collected under the act of — 
1867. Under the Lowell bill the amount of 
property exempted from its operation would be 
substantially uniform for all traders in the United — 
States; under the Equity scheme the unequal — 
state exemptions, which in some states impair 
the credit of traders therein, would be preserved, — 
and would virtually defeat the ostensible object 
of the law. Under the Lowell bill the rights of 
creditors would be guarded by requiring a three- 
fourth majority of value to accept compositions ; 
under the Equity scheme a bare majority in : 
number and amount would be sufficient. Under 
the Lowell bill an honest debtor would be A) 
discharged by the law; under the Equity scheme at 
the debtor could be discharged only at the diss 
cretion of the court, and an honest debtor might — , 
be held or a dishonest one discharged. Under 
the Lowell bill preferences and conveyances in 
fraud of creditors could be prevented or annulled; 
under the Equity scheme such fraud is so poorly 
guarded against that opportunity would be offered 
the dishonest debtor to evade a surrender of his” “ 
property. In the Lowell bill crimes are desig- 
nated and adequate punishment provided for 
fraudulent bankrupts and their confederates ; the 
Equity scheme contains no penal remedies against — 
fraud or collusion with fraud. The provisions * 
the Lowell bill are such as would expedite busi-- 
ness; those of the Equity scheme are the reverse. 
Under the Lowell bill the courts would have 
power only to aid the law by making necessary 
rules of practice; under the Equity scheme the 
courts would have power to fix the fees and costs. _ 
Under the Lowell bill a number of decisions — 
under the act of 1867 would prove highly val-_ 
uable in guiding and expediting proceedings; 
under the Equity scheme, so radically different 
from codified law, the value of past decisions 
would be small. Finally, there is no question — 
about the constitutionality of the Lowell bill, and 
there is a question of the power of Congress to — 
confer upon the courts the authority to make a — 
part of the law, as proposed in the Equity scheme. 
The above contrasted features of the two bills — 
are fairly drawn, and we concur in the conclusion. 
of the Board of Trade and Transportation, to wit: : 
The Lowell bill would be ‘‘a law for the honest 
creditor and the honest, though unfortunate s 
debtor,” and the Equity scheme would be “a 
law for lawyers, receivers and dishonest 
debtors.” We do not believe there is an 
honest trader in any congressional district in the 
United States who would justify his represer a- 
tive in Congress in supporting this so-called 
Equity scheme. .* 

































































The economist and the philanthropist ought to 





THE LOWELL BILL AND THE 
EQUITY SCHEME. 


Recognizing the fact that credit is the life of 


Congress. 

It would be natural to suppose that members 
of Congress would feel gratified at the presenta: 
tion of a measure upon which such a vast amount 
of intelligent labor and care had been expended; 
that at least no fresh-born production dealing 
with a matter of vital importance to the busi- 
ness of every state would receive prior con- 
sideration at their hands. But, alas for our 
representative theory, and alas for the composition 
of committees, the business men of the country 
have been surprised by the introduction into the 
upper house of Congress, by and with the ap- 
proval of its committee, of a fledgling bankruptcy 
bill, unheard of before by any chamber of com- 
merce, or any board of trade, or any association 
of business men in any state. 

The New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, through their special bankruptcy committee, 
have dissected and contrasted the provisions of 
the ‘‘ Lowell bill”? and the ‘‘ Equity scheme” 
(as they term the fledgling referred to), the 
gist of which we transcribe: 





BRITISH MANUFACTURES AND FO. R. 
EIGN COMPETITION. a 


Numerous complaints have been made during 
the past year that British manufactured goods in 
foreign markets failed to compete with like prod- 
ucts from the United States owing to inferiority 
in quality or as being less serviceable. These 
have appeared in British consular reports from 
time to time, and have apparently been corrob: 
-orated by advices from American consuls, wh 
have reported the success of manufactured artic 
from the United States in competing with 
lish goods in foreign lands. Notably among 
these may be mentioned the sale of Ameri 
hardware in Africa and South America, Americ 
cotton goods in China, locomotives in Australia 
and numerous other like instances. In a 
issue of the London /ronmonger, quite anotl 
note is sounded, and one, too, which at f 

With respect to handling the assets, the cred- | sight carries with it the semblance of truth. Mr 
itors, under the Lowell bill, would select their | A. R. Waddell, of Airdrie, N. B., in a letter 
own assignee, and appoint, if they saw fit, a the London 7? ?mes, has entered a complaint ag 
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British manufactures sent to foreign markets as 
_ being ‘‘ too good,” and as regards machinery, at 

all events, ‘‘much too particular as to quality and 
- finish.” In support of this view Mr. Waddell 
_ States that one of the partners in a large 
locomotive manufactory in the United States 
assured him that the main reason of the 


Australia arose out of the superexcellence 
of British engines. He adds that the British 
engine cannot be excelled as to finish and 
_ durability, and that they are as finely polished 
and as perfect in all their parts, underneath as 
_ well as on the exposed portions, as if intended 
fora prize exhibit. The practice of adding to 
_ their cost by this superlative finish and so much 
care in selecting material, Mr. Waddell believes, 
may conduce to the production of an excellent 
locomotive, but that it will not compete with 
; cheaper and roughly-finished locomotives of 
satisfactory power when offered for sale in new 
countries like Australia. The gentleman also 
finds fault with British manufacturers for insisting 
_ on making this quality of goods in the face of the 
known foreign demand for a different, but satis- 
factory, grade; and he predicts that, so long as 
_ they continue to persist in dictating a super- 
excellent commodity to their customers abroad 
__when the demand does not call for it, just so long 
will Americans find it easy to supplant them. 
Feeling somewhat elated at this compliment to 
_ the quality of British manufactures, the Zyon- 
_ monger devotes considerable space to the subject, 
and says: ‘We quite agree as to the inferiority 
of American work of this class, as compared with 
the productions of our own shops ; indeed, the 
fact that a very large number of locomotives are 
now under construction in this country for 
_ American railroads completely proves the truth of 
_ the statement.” The haste to find ‘ proof” has 
led the /yonmonger astray. The statement as to 
American orders for British locomotives proves 
_ nothing of the sort, and means simply that ino 
American locomotive works could undertake the 
work sent abroad and agree to deliver it under a 
“year or longer. And, when speaking of the 
‘inferiority of American work,” particularly of 
locomotives, it must be remembered that cheap 
locomotives—‘ inferior ones”—are made when 
ordered. That locomotives can be produced 
‘to compare with the better British products, 
when ordered, goes without saying. There was 
one on exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876 so 
finely ‘‘ finished” as to enhance its value beyond 
_ even the requirements of the European markets. 
It was tried abroad, and, while the excellence of 
its powers was admitted, its cost, owing to work- 
ma ship involved in the construction, placed the 
price too high. This illustration will apply to 
other lines of American industry than locomo- 
tives. It is well to be prepared and willing to 
just what is called for. The question of the 
ability of the producer to turn out high grade 
goods is another matter. 








_ RUSSIAN MANUFACTURES IN 1879. 
In spite of the political and socialistic disturb- 
ances in Russia, a noticeable interest has arisen 
of late in domestic manufacturing. In strict 
accord with the general character of the auto- 
cratic government of that nation, it is required, 
previous to engaging in any manufacturing busi- 
‘ness, to first obtain permission from the authori- 
ties. By this is mzant the Department of Trade 
and Manufactures, which governmental bureau 
kes cognizance of all lines of industry through- 
out the empire. Committees in each city and 
town having any manufacturing establishments 
an nually examine into questions connected with 
factories, verify returns from the same, and arbi- 
trate between employers and employed. This 
method of procedure naturally tends to accumu- 
late an immense mass of industrial data. Until 
very recently no good use, so far as the public is 
concerned, has ever been made of returns to the 
partment of Trade and Manufactures. A cor- 
respondent of the London /yronmonger, at St. 
Petersburg, writes to that journal that Mr. P. A. 
Orloff has recently published a volume of 800 
pages, which is ostensibly a digest of the indus- 
| reports of European Russia (excepting the 
aucasus) for 1879. With the exception of the 
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annual production is valued at nearly $19,000,000, 
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cotton trade, it is believed that the report thus 
published will fairly represent the state of the 
Russian manufacturing industries to-day. In 
cotton manufactures large extensions have taken 
place during eighteen months past, due in 
part to changes in duties on cotton goods 
machinery. In the article published in the 
English journal some elaboration is attempted, 
and ten different departments of industry are 
considered, viz.: mining; machinery and other 
metal works; textiles ; wood ;_ chemicals ; 
candles, soap, etc.; leather and other animal 
products; china, lime-glass; brick, etc.; food 
and exciseable articles, and articles not otherwise 
specified. Many of those mentioned in the 
report thus made are insignificant in size and 
quantity and value of product. Some of the 
leading Russian manufactures may, however, be 
briefly referred to. Iron production and manu- 
facturing is, of course, a leading industry. There 
were on January 1, 1880, 141 pig iron works in 
Russia, with 205 blast furnaces, most of them 
being situated in the Ural. The furnaces are 
small, compared with those in England and the 
United States. During the three years preced- 
ing the date named their annual product did not 
vary much, being about 450,000 tons of pig and 
60,000 tons of hollow-ware and bombs. The 
average price was about $20 per ton, or, for the 
whole, about $10,000,000. There were 186 
iron manufactories, large and small, embracing 
various systems. Open hearths prevail in some, 
but that method has generally given way to the 
puddling furnace. Wood is generally used as 
fuel. The total value of products during 1879 
was nearly $18,000,000. There were 18 steel 
and steel-rail works, in 7 of which the Bessemer 
process was employed, in 3 the crucible system 
is used, and in the remaining ones the Siemens- 
Martin. For these works, where coke is used, 
it is imported, and, it is added, almost all 
the ferro-manganese, spiegeleisen, etc., is also 
imported and shipped to the Ural. The 18 
works produce per annum about 85,000 tons of 
ingot steel, mostly for gun-making and govern- 
ment use, valued at $5,250,000, and about 50,000 
tons of steel rails, valued at about $10,000,000, 
government prices. In 1881 the production of 
steel rails amounted to 95,000 tons, the govern- 
ment having prohibited the use of foreign rails. 
There were also 23 rolling mills recorded 
January 1, 1880, employing 12,320 men, using 
imported pig, scrap iron or old rails, and which 
differed from the rolling mills already mentioned 
in that they buy puddled bars, instead of puddling 
their own iron. The value of the product was 
over $11,000,000. 


quality. There were 72 cotton-spinning mills in 
Operation January 1, 1880, and 632 weaving 
mills, employing in all 157,663 people. 

The total value of goods produced per annum 
was $70,000,000. The quantity of yarn produced 
in 1879 was 160,000,000 pounds, and it is esti- 
mated that in 1881 the production was increased 
to 200,000,000 pounds. ‘The summary of the 
report states that the new protective duties now 
in force stimulated extensions of the yarn and 
printed goods factories. During the last two 
years the duty has been increased twice, first by 
being made payable in gold (54 per cent.), and 
again by an additional impost of 10 per cent. 
Many of the mills work 140 hours per week— 
from Sunday midnight, or 4 o’clock on Monday 
morning, until Saturday midnight—without inter- 
ruption. Connected with the weaving and spin- 
ning mills are the print works, of which there 
were 101, employing 21,915 hands. The returns 
place the value of their total product at nearly 
$28,009,000. Further than this, there are 63 
mills producing light cotton fabrics, and other 
factories of less importance which turn out infe- 
rior fabrics. 

The silk mills, 258 in number, produce ribbons 
and mixed goods annually to the value of about 
$10,000,000, the raw silk being imported from 
Persia, China and Italy. There are 12,662 
persons employed. Grouping all the textile 
manufactories, it is stated that there were 3,783 
establishments, furnishing work for 378,368 
people, with an annual product valued at about 
$250,000,000. In the leather and animal 
products there are 4,153 factories, employing 
27,227 hands, from which the annual product is 
valued at nearly $28,000,000. In the distilling 
business it is stated that potatoes are being used 
more largely, and to the exclusion somewhat of 
grain. Of the brewing interest it is noted that 
while the taste for light beers is increasing, and 
likewise the production thereof, the consumption 
of spirits is not decreasing. The production of 
beet-root and the manufacture of sugar also holds 
an important place in the industries of southern 
Russia. The value of the manufactured tobacco 
product per annum was $6,000,000. There were 
some 247 establishments, mostly engaged in 
making cigars and cigarettes, employing 18,500 
hands, ‘‘mostly girls and boys.” The number 
of cigarettes consumed in 1880 was 2, 100,000,000, 
against 1,628,000,000 in 1879. 

A striking point brought out in the review of 
these returns, and which is inserted “for the 
benefit of free traders or protectionists, whichever 
may claim it,” is that the profits of the cotton 
manufacturers of Russia in 1879 equaled the sum 
which the same quantity of goods would have 
paid duty upon if imported, the cost of production 
being but very little more than in England. It 
appears, then, altogether there were comprised 
in the report returns from 24,953 establishments, 
employing 828,230 hands, producing annually 
goods valued at about $6,000,000, 000. Including 
small factories not classified in the aboye, the 
statement is made that Russia undoubtedly has 
30,000 factories, large and small, the latter pre- 
ponderating, in which over 1,000,000 people find 
work, and whose products are valued at $7,000, - 
000,000. If to this the earnings of railways and 
steamboats, the value of agricultural produce, 
precious metals, fisheries, salt mines, oil wells 
etc., be added, the annual production of wealth 
in Russia runs away from exact figures. 


















































Notwithstanding the increase in cotton manu- 
facturing referred to, none of the machine shops 
reported turn out any cotton-making machinery. 
Some 3 or 4 make cornmills, as many more 
locomotives, 6 are returned as manufacturing 
“railway wagons,” but none pretend to exclu- 
sive lines of manufacture, but take contracts for 
whatever comes to hand. There are 45 estab- 
lishments making wire and nails, in which 4,386 
men find work. The larger nails, strange to say, 
are made by hand. Metal monuments, cutlery, 
rifles, locks, files and hardware generally are 
manufactured’ at 266 establishments, employing 
14,150 meh. The annual product is valued at 
about nearly $8,000,000, out of which rifles and 
revolvers account for nearly one-half. Besides 
the above, there are a few metal works of the 
various classes named to be found in Poland and 
Finland. 

There were in Russia on the date of the report 
102 woolen spinning mills, very few of which 
were of an extensive character. They employed 
altogether 6,551 hands, and produced annually 
about $6,000,000 worth of goods. There were 
6 mills especially devoted to the manufacture of 
carpets, and 686 weaving establishments, though 
many of them were very small; still, there are 
employed in them 73,574 persons, and the 
annual product is valued at over $35,000, 000. 
Further than this, there are 287 mills engaged in 
the production of ‘light facing cloths and mixed 
fabrics,” furnishing work for 29,485 hands. Their 





WIRE AND METAL GAUGES. 

The question of a standard gauge for wire and 
metals is again brought prominently before asso- 
ciated bodies in Great Britain, and, from present 
appearances, with little more promise of a full 
result than has attended other discussions of the 
same subject by official and unofficial bodies in 
this country and in Europe. Without seeking to 
advance a theory, a few references to the history of 
the wire gauge may be of interest. Its first origin 
came in the simplest manner among the opera- 
tions of the wire drawer, a century before these 
were released from hand processes. Hughes’s 
History of the English Wire Gauge (Spon. 1879) 
shows that the ordinary numbers of wire, as now 
known, were in common use in 1735 and even 
earlier. These numbers were actually represent- 


The main portion of Russia’s cotton trade con- 
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ative of the series of drawn wires, No. 1 being 
the original rod, and the succeeding numbers 
corresponding with each draw of the wire—No, 
10, for instance, having passed ten times through 
the draw plate. 





When numerical values were 
first gi en to the sizes they were expressed in 
32ds and 64ths of an inch, and the oldest tables 
were in that form. Each size weighs on the 
average from 19 to 20 per cent. less than the size 
preceding, dependent manifestly upon the physical 
property of the metals employed—that is to say, 
the relation between their cohesive strength and 
the resistance opposed by the draw plate. It is 
only fifty years since machine drawing has taken 
the place of the hand pincers of the wire drawer, 
whose daily stint in a former time was from 
20 to 40 pounds, dependent upon the skill 
of the workman and the desired fineness of his 
product. The wire drawer, with his machine 
drawing block, now produces from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds per day. 

The gauges now in use may be counted by 
hundreds. Every manufacturer and dealer feels 
himself at liberty to choose or construct his own. 
The Birmingham Wire Gauge, so-called, has no 
distinctive meaning, but differs according to the 
maker. The diameters of different sizes vary, 
and in the case of the smaller wires the difference 
is considerable—in Nos. 20 and 21 amounting to 
one size. Wire purporting to be of a certain 
gauge number not unfrequently varies several 
thousandths of an inch when furnished by dif- 
ferent makers. Discussing the resulting evils 
and confusion in the trade from these irregulari- 
ties, the London Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
representing the electric service, where these dif- 


ferences have great meaning, declared, in the 


report of their committee in 1880, that 


Where competition is keen, wire is_ notori- 


ously drawn by one gauge and sold by another, 
half sizes and quarter sizes being sold as whole 
sizes. 
plates have been made for one maker—some by 
which the workmen are paid, 

which the wire is sold. As many 
different sized gauges have been made between the 


Sometimes four or five different gauge 


and others by 
as S1x or seven 


sizes 20 and 21.— Fournal Soc. Tel. Eneg., 
1880, p. 481. 
This subject has for the past thirty years 


attracted much attention, both on the part of 
manufacturers and consumers, in Great Britain, 
where it has been in consideration, not only by 
government, but by commercial bodies, the 
movement, however, not being confined to Eng- 
land. The manufacturers of America, France, 
Belgium and Germany are taking interest in the 
inquiry. 
of Philadelphia for 1878 contains an elaborate 
report of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers on this subject, in which all the known 
systems are discussed and compared. 
British and American reports it is recognized 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute 


In both 


that there exists a genuine necessity for a 
standard gauge, but on what basis it shall be 
constructed it is not easy to determine, with the 
hope of the common assent of manufacturers. 


Referring to this subject, the Lronmonger has 


recently declared its difficulties, as follows: 


To adopt an arbitrary or impracticable gauge 


would be to render confusion worse confounded 
even than it is at 
deal. 
have recommended one gauge; certain members 
of the committee are pushing their own ideas ; 
some of the chambers favor a metrical 
and simple; the British government has 
adopted the Whitworth system; 
fights for itself; Warrington holds to the 
in use among its wire manufacturers. 
Care should be exercised that in achieving a 
settlement we do not perform the inelegant and 
painful operation of leaving the fryingpan for the 
fire. 


present, which is saying a great 
The chambers of commerce themselves 


gauge pure 
partially 
Birmingham 
gauge 

* ca 
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In England the Associated Chambers of Com- 


merce were to be asked in their meeting at Lon- 
don, in the month of March last, to take measures 
for legalizing the Harding gauge, adopted by the 
Birmingham chamber, as the standard gauge of 
Great Britain, but there appears to be no promise 
of unanimity. . It is easy to secure common assent 
to the great desirability of a new wire gauge 
which shall be coherent throughout, be based on 
a regular increasing series, and start froma recog- 
nized and well-known unit. 
agreed what this unit shall be, or whether it shall 
be based on weight or diameter. 


It is not so readily 


Culley declares 


Pd ig 
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that the multiples of a unit of weight are the 
natural telegraph wire sizes, weight being invari- 
able in all temperatures and_ latitudes, while 
diameter varies with heat and cold. 

The question may be considered still open, and 
shared by all leading countries. In Germany the 
wire gauge has no official control, but numerous 
gauges are in use in the various manufacturing 
districts, the Birmingham, commonly called the 
English, mostly in north Germany. In southern 
Germany the French gauge is more employed. 
This gives the measurement in tenths of a mil- 
limetre. In Westphalia the Bergish or West- 
phalian gauge is used, the sizes established by 
arbitrary progression. The 
turers resort indiscriminately to English, German 
and French gauges. In France, as above stated, 
the gauge gives tenths of a millimetre. The Dill- 


Russian manufac- 


igen gauge is a scale of Paris lines, In Canada the 
Birmingham gauge, made by Stubs, of Warrington, 
is the only one known. In the United States the 
Worcester or Washburn & Moen gauge is derived 

The Birmingham gauges 
The excellent gauge made 


from the Stubs gauge. 
are also much used. 
by Brown & Sharpe is widely used, but has no 
official sanction. With this review will be seen 
the difficulties that attend the settlement of the 
gauge question. Meanwhile, its practical evils 
are much lessened by the growing practice, 
especially in the more discriminative uses, of 
resorting to the measured diameter of wires 
expressed in z//s or thousandths of an inch, and 
to weight of a given length, such as per foot and 
per yard. 


ET 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
An absurd system prevails in England whereby 





youths predestined by their parents to be colonial 
shepherds or western cultivators are, by way of 
preparation, placed with farmers there as pupils 
for two or three years. Premiums ranging from 
£100 to £300 a year are paid, and farmers are 
easily met who think it pays them to take pupils. 
But not only are the systems of colonial agricul- 
ture so widely different from that of England 
that, even if a pupil were to learn, his acquire- 
ments might prove a hindrance to him; but the 
very atmosphere surrounding such a place is 
deadly to all such intellectual progress. The 
invariable rule, however, is that the youths are 
of the knowledge-hating class. Badly trained, 
they rush into farm pupilage as a haven, with a 
vague horizon of time divided in unbridled liberty 
between horses and sports unlimited. They lead 
the farmer a hard life of it. Crude, inexperienced 
and without judgment, they are necessarily 
impetuous, self-opinionated and obstinate, ex- 
tremely presumptuous, only anxious to please 
themselves, and absolutely incapable of active 
The farmer, who is rarely a disci- 
unrestrained 


obedience. 
plinarian, cannot coerce. 
they fritter away their terms—rarely completed, 
by the way—for their morbid expectations (the 
outgrowth of unformed minds) are never real- 
ized, and bitter feeling is the invariable result. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, while calling the atten- 
tion of parents to the absurd system, says that it 
leaves the “boys” less fitted for western or 


Thus 


colonial life than when they commenced ; and, 
while many new English settlers in western 
states make a good thing in taking such pupils, 
strongly advises parents to select ‘‘ refined, culti- 
vated American families living in the country and 
engaged in farming.” The folly of trying the 
experiment cannot be too clearly realized by such 
people. The paltry profit derived from such a 
source is the only help or compensation to be got 
for the constant anxiety and annoyance of having 
around a class of swaggering British youths who 
have little or no respect for authority. 





A serious fire recently broke out about mid- 
night in a large warehouse at the Albert Docks, 
London. The dry dock was adjoining, and in it 
was the Peninsular & Oriental Company’s large 
steamship Brindisi, whose officer on watch imme- 
diately had steam got up to be ready to leave the 
dock if endangered, connected all the fire hose and 
service on board, and then proceeded, with the 
crew, to put the fire out. They succeeded in 
confining it to the building it originated in, and 


effectually subdued it an hour before the fire 


engines arrived. A dry dock is a very awkward 
place for a ship to be in if a fire occurs near, and 
there are some such in New York where proper 
provisions and safeguards should be made for an 
emergency. 
serious where the officer on watch lacked the 
presence of mind and the crew of the ship the 
training evidently possessed by those of the 
Brindisi. 


report upon the Bessemer steel production of 
1881, shows that the remarkable increase during 
that year more than equaled the entire output of 
the United Kingdom in 1874, and was in excess 
of the total output of the world in 1868, There 
were 23 Bessemer works in Great Britain last 
year, with 82 converters in use, 27 idle and 14 
in course of erection. 
stated, will be much more effective than the old 
ones, and will make 60,000 tons per annum per 
pair. Of the total quantity of ingots produced 
(1,441,719 tons), 1,023,740 tons were rolled into 
rails, leaving 417,979 tons to be utilized in other 
forms. 
tons, or 130,018 tons more than in 1880. Of the 
417,979 tons of ingots not used for rails, 21,980 
tons were rolled into plates, about 50,000 tons 
into tires, axles and general forgings, and about 
15,000 tons were made into angles, etc., thus 
leaving about 330,000 tons for general use and 
for export as blooms, of which it is said there 
were about 100,000 tons shipped in excess of any 
former year. 


show that the United Kingdagn again leads the 
United States 
According to Mr. Swank’s report on the steel 
works of the United States, the total production 
by the Bessemer process last year was 1,374,247 
gross tons, or 67,472 tons below the production 
of Great Britain. 
that ‘« whether we shall maintain our lead during 
1882 remains to be proved, seeing that six new 
converters are being erected in the States.” 
Against these there are 14 constructing in Eng- 
land, with an aggregate annual capacity of 
840,000 tons; ‘*but it is admitted,” says the 
Tronmonger, ‘that American practice yields far 
more per converter than our own,” seeing that 
the total product in America last year was turned 
out in 1881 by 30 converters, against 82 in Eng- 
land. 
of their transatlantic cousins in the production of 
steel rails, having turned out about 95,000 tons 
in excess of the output of British mills in 1881, 
not including about 100,000 tons rolled by iron 
rail mills here from imported blooms. 
lish journal quoted thinks that ‘‘if, therefore, the 
American demand for blooms and rails should be 
slack this year, the United States may be 
expected to regain the foremost position in the 
Bessemer steel trade, so far as statistics are in 
question.” 


sula of Florida is not new, but is receiving 
marked attention at present. 
in Georgia and Florida are printing reviews of 
all that has been said or thought on the subject, 
together with new estimates as to the practica- 
bility of construction. 
regards the project as one of the greatest com- 


the country 





especially as the barge line canal, at one-seventh 
the outlay, would accommodate three-fourths of 
the trade which could be expected by a ship 
canal, and would at the same time accomplish 
all that is desired in the way of drainage and 
reclamation of lands. Without discussing the 
relative merits of the ship canal and barge line 
waterways, it is of immediate interest to know 
that the St. Mary’s and St. Mark’s route across 
Florida presents a waterway already in existence, 
requiring only straightening, dredging and work 
at the entrances to put it in working order as a 
barge line canal. Okefinokee swamp is situated 
on a plateau forty-one miles west of St. Mary’s, 
at about 117 feet above tidewater. It drains in 
all about 1,200 square miles of Georgia and 
Florida lands, and is the main source of supply 
of the St. Mary’s and Suwannee rivers. The 
swamp is about 150 miles in circumference, and 
contains 400,000 acres of land in Georgia and 
5,000 in Florida. The distance from Okefinokee 
swamp to St. Mark’s is somewhat further than 
to the Atlantic coast, but in all the waterway 
would approximate 100 miles from shore to 
shore. A recent estimate of the cost of building 
the barge line canal, eight feet in depth, is given 
as follows : 






































































Otherwise a disaster would be very 





The British Iron Trade Association, in a recent 


The new converters, it is 


The exports of steel rails were 594,419 


$3,330,000 
1,444,000 
1,000,000 
99,000 


For grading camal.......0..ceceee cette eee enenneeneees 
For locks os 
For improvement at entrance repel oes extra cutting 
For guard-gates, repair-gates and drawbridges.. 








Total expenseS.....cceeeeeceeessereererserteeeres $5,864,000 

The productiveness of the Okefinokee country 
when drained, and the addition to the rice lands 
of Georgia and Florida to be gained by reclaim- 
ing this region and pouring the surplus water 
into a canal, will rank second only to the 
advantage to be gained from a short line barge 
system from the Mississippi to the Atlantic coast 
without having to traverse the Florida keys. 
The south thinks so, and is apparently very 
much in earnest. 





These figures gather interest, inasmuch as they 


in Bessemer steel production. 





SPECIAL.CORRESPONDENCE., 


The London /ronmonger says 





RATES OF POSTAGE AND MONEY 
REMITTANCES. 

Washington, April §.—The House Committee 
on Post Offices has under consideration two 
bills, the purpose of which is, first, to devise 
some plan for the remittance of small amounts 
of money by mail; second, to reduce letter 
postage, or to increase the weight of letters 
which may be sent at existing rates of postage. 
What seems to be a practicable plan for the 
remittance of small sums of money has already 
been decided upon by the committee, and the 
indications are that a no less beneficial measure 
will be adopted to secure the needed postal 
reform. That some legislation under which 
small amounts of money can be sent through the 
mails at reasonable rates is needed is a fact 
which requires no demonstration. It 
necessity that has been felt by the millionaire 
and the day laborer alike. There is abso- 
lutely no safe and convenient way of sending 
by mail sums less than $1, and there has 
not been since the fractional currency gave 
place to subsidiary silver coin. The silver 
coin itself works through envelopes, and adver- 
The 
postage stamp is ill adapted to the purpose, is 
not gratefully received, and when in the slightest 
degree defaced or mutilated can only be sold to 
dealers at considerable discount. Recent regula- 
tions of the Post Office Department making more 
stringent rules as to the degree of mutilation 
which will render a postage stamp valueless tend 
still further to restrict the existing facilities for 
the transmission of small sums through the mails. 
The effect of the absence of fractional currency 
is very severely felt in many branches of business. 
The want of it has almost destroyed the mail 
departments of some kinds of business which 
were quite flourishing under the fractional cur- 
rency system. 

Two principal plans have been suggested to 
accomplish this purpose. One is to restore the 
fractional currency; the second is to devise some 
kind of a postal money order which shal! ac- 
complish the same purpose as the fractional cur- 
rency and ayoid many of its disadvantages. One 


The United States are, however, far ahead 





The Eng- 


is a 
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The plan for building a canal across the penin- 


Various journals 


tises its presence to dishonest mail agents. 
The Savannah ews 
mercial enterprises in the south—‘‘ perhaps of 
of 
articles, to discuss its practicability and import- 
ance, based on the reports of engineers and 
other competent authorities who have given the 
matter attention. It appears that three surveys 
have been made for a ship canal across the 
Florida peninsula, including the route from St. 
Mary’s, on the Atlantic, through that river to 
Okefinokee swamp, and down the Suwannee to 
the gulf, near St. Mark’s. These tests have 
been made the basis of reports in favor of the 
a waterway. But it 
learned that the accompanying estimates placed 
the cost of a ship canal, as proposed, at 
$50,000,000, while the expense of a steamboat 
and barge line canal would not vary much from 
$7,000,000. The Mews says it is difficult to 
ignore this difference in the cost of construction, 
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—and proposes, in a_ series 


construction of such is 






















































































of the most important features to be avoided is 
the issue of such a postal order which can be 
used as fractional currency. The United States : 
Treasurer holds that there is nothing in the ex- y 
isting law to prevent the reissue of fractional cur- 
rency, should any Secretary of the Treasury 
decide upon such a course, except the absence 
of the plates. When the subsidiary silver 
coin was discontinued the Secretary of the 
Treasury, perhaps to place himself beyond the 
reach of temptation, and to make it possible 
to inform those who were clamoring for a res 
ration of fractional currency that he could not 
furnish it, directed the plates to be destroyed. 
Treasurer Gilfillan maintains that fractional 
currency can be put in circulation if Congre 
shall choose to make an appropriation suf- 
ficient for the preparation of new plates. Con-- 
venient as the fractional currency was, it existed 
at a time when subsidiary silver was not in cireu- 
lation, and, of course, if it should now be 
stored it would by a familiar law pass— 
circulation and be likely to drive the subsidi 
silver out. That would be contrary to th 
sumption policy, and is not desired by any 
except a few fiatists. Two or three bills have 
been introduced in Congress directing the restora- 
tion of the fractional currency system, but 
bills have not received, and are not likely to 
receive, favorable consideration. (Lhe 
The great desire has been to devise some, nd ! 
of postal money order which should answer the | 
purpose, and which could not be used as cur- 
rency. Various plans have been Suggested. 
The Committee on Post Offices has considered 
them all, and has finally agreed upon a Dill 
which, it would seem, accomplishes the purpos 
This bill has already been reported to the Hous 
by Mr. Bingham, chairman of the Committee on 
Post Offices. The plan agreed upon is’ called 
‘‘postal note.” The bill provides for the 
of a postal note for sums under $5, and 
the continuance of the present money order sys- 
tem with some modifications. The postal note, 
which is to have special engraved devices, is 
to be issued in sums of less than $5 from 
any postal money order office for a fee of 3 
and is to be invalid and not payable after 
expiration of three calendar months from the 
day of the month during which it was issue 
It is not proposed to repudiate a postal note 
payment of it shall not have been demand 
within that time; but after that date the n 
must be sent to the general office at Washin 
to be exchanged for a duplicate with a n 
date, when an additional fee of 3c. will 
charged for the issue of the duplicate. ad i 
postal notes are to be made payable to bear r 
any money order office. = 
The schedule of fees to be charged for the 
issue of money orders above $5 is somewhat 
changed from existing law, and the followin 
new schedule is provided for: < 
Orders not exceeding $10 
Exceeding $1o and not exceeding $15 
Exceeding 15 and not exceeding 
Exceeding 30 and not exceeding 
Exceeding 40 and not exceeding 
Erecting & and hot exceeding 


Exceeding i 
‘o and not exceeding 


Exceeding 
Exceeding and not exceeding 100.. 


™ 
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The security to the purchaser of the postal 
note is not as great as that of the postal money 
order, but there is little temptation to theft or 
forgery in case of notes for so small a sum. 
additional security provided by the postal mo: 
orders is only obtained at a very considerable 
increase of expense, which operates against their 
use in making small remittances. The change: 
in the schedule of rates recommended for the 
money orders are based upon the belief that they 
will lower the rate, in point of fact, on the sur 
for which orders are most generally issued, 
at the same time maintain the revenues of t 
department so as to cover the expenses of 
entire money order business. as ae 
The Postmaster-General in his last annual 
report declared that such a postal note would be 
entirely practicable, and that it would be wel 
calculated to meet the popular demand. ’ 
postal note differs from the money order in 
following important particulars: » _ ae 
First—No written application is to be requ 
from the remitter. The process of purchasing i 
thereby very much simplified, ie 


Ee 


































































Second—It is to be issued for sums less 
than $5. 
_ Third—It is to be issued without advice. 
_ Fourth—It is to be payable to bearer either at 
the issuing office or at the office drawn upon. 
_ Fifth—It is to be valid for three months, at 
the expiration of which time a duplicate can be 
issued by the Post Office Department upon the 
production of the invalid postal note, and upon 
the payment by the hoider of an additional fee 
of 3c. 
The committee, in their bill, will recommend 
form of note which it would be almost impos- 
sible to alter. This is to be accomplished by an 
i ngenious method of punching from three rows 
of figures upon the right hand margin thereof, 
‘representing respectively dollars, dimes and 
‘cents, those which constitute the amount for 
hich the note is issued. It is to be provided, 
- in the process of manufacture, with most effective 
checks against counterfeiting. It is proposed 
that a commission of Ic. shall be allowed to the 
_ postmaster for every note issued, and 3c. for 
ery note paid, and the cost of engraving and 
inting has been estimated at 3c. for each 
te, so that a margin of \%c. is left to cover the 
st of distribution, and of the clerical labor of 
uperyision in the department and in the auditor’s 
ce, and to provide for miscellaneous items of 
xpense. The bill seems to provide the neces- 
ary substitute for fractional currency, and to 
woid the very serious evil attending upon the 
issue of such currency. 
There are many bills which provide for the mod- 
ition of rates of postage. ‘Two of these bills, 
introduced by Hill and Anderson, respectively, 
¥ pee to make a reduction directly from 3c. to 
j ¢. per half ounce on all domestic letters. One 
iz, Mr. De Motte, of Indiana, proposes a still 
further reduction by amending the law so that 
the rate charged will be 3c. per ounce or fraction 
of an ounce; and another, by representative 
Jones, of New Jersey, proposes to reduce the 
rate to 3c. for the first ounce or fraction thereof. 
Another bill, by representative Hill, of New 
Jersey, proposes the following rates: For a 
_ letter or sealed package, not above one-half an 
ounce, 2c.; exceeding half an ounce, but not 
_ over two ounces, 4c. ; exceeding two ounces, but 
‘not over four four ounces, 6c., and so on, charging 
an additional rate of 2c. for each additional two 
ounces or fraction thereof. 
A bill introduced by Representative Burrows, 
of Missouri, provides for the issue of supple- 
mental postal card backs and for the reduction of 
letter postage rates from 3c. to 2c. per half 
ounce. A bill by Mr. Money, of Mississippi, 
provides for a uniform rate on second-class 
“pu plications of 2c. per pound. One plan, how- 
er, which is being fayorably considered by the 
ommittee, is the one which proposes to main- 
ain the present rate of postage at 3c., and to 
increase the weight of single-rate letters from 
one-half to one ounce. The investigations made 
“by the postal authorities show that the govern- 
~ ment, would lose but very little revenue from 
~ such a change, while the public would be greatly 
benefited. But the indications are that the com- 
~ mittee will be obliged to yield to the popular 
demand, and, while maintaining the present sys- 
& tem as to weight, reduce the postage on single- 
“rate letters to 2c. 
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| THE FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

London, March 23.—Nothing has been more 
striking during the past year than the way trade 
has turned in favor of this country. Both in 
1879 and in 1880 the agricultural productions of 
_ the country were so exceptionally adverse that its 
imports of food were out of all proportion to a 
fair average. Last year, however, though the 
- grain harvest suffered, the agricultural interest 
did not do so badly in other respects, and imports 
~ of annual produce have, as a natural consequence, 
: ninished. The supplies of wheat—about which 
panel are inclined to talk, more because wheat, 

in one form or another, appears so constantly 
before them—have been sufficiently maintained, 

thanks to the quantities received from India and 
ussia, and fears of any scarcity have entirely 
shed, while the export trade of the country 
“* 
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continues to expand. Last year the proportion 
which the net exports bore to the imports was 59 
per cent., as contrasted with 54 per cent., and in 
the first two months of the current year this pro- 
portion has nearly reached 60 per cent. Back in 
1879 the relative proportion was only 5234 per 
cent., and in 1877 it was scarcely more than 50 
per cent. This statement is of itself sufficient to 
show that the balance of trade is moving steadily 
in favor of British manufacturers, although the 
figures of the grand year 1872, when the relative 
proportion between the exports and imports was 
upward of 70 per cent., has not again, and very 
probably may never again, be reached. Still, 
with all this, the argument may fairly be sustained 
that in Great Britain the balance of trade is at 
the present time unmistakably in the country’s 
fayor—in fact, even more in the country’s favor 
than in 1877 the exports were against it. Below 
I will set down the declared values as published: 





























1877. 
DotaliMports 7. adobe ssds sess etendeseswe sus £394, 420,000 
Exports, home.......... 
Exports, foreign 
252,340,000 
£142,080,000 
1881, 
Total imports £395, 650,000 
Exports, home. . £233,940,000 
Exports, foreign .. 2, 700, 000 
296,640,000 
£99,014,000 


These figures show upon the face of them a 
balance against the country less by £43,000,000 
than in 1877, and deducting from this balance 
the usual 10 per cent. representing the carrying 
trade, which would be £64,680,000 for 1877 and 
£69,230, 000 for 1881, we find a residue remaining 
to be accounted for of £77,400,000 in 1877, but 
only £29, 780,000 for 1878. In reality, the figures 
should be more favorable to 1881 for the reason 
that freights were generally higher than they 
were four years previously. Beyond this, as is 
well known, the British export returns are silent 
upon the export of ships and sundry other items 
of national manufacture, while the amount of the 
carrying trade which British shipping accom- 
plished for other countries is left wholly out of 
consideration. Thus, if a British-owned ship 
conveys gunnybags from India to New York, or 
cotton from India to France, and, as a matter of 
fact, British shipowners hold a large proportion 
of this carrying trade in their hands, each freight 
thus earned goes in the main to swell the balance 
of payments in favor of this country. Upon these 
heads, concerning which there are no reliable 
statistics, this much may be said, that Great 
Britain accomplished a great deal more in 1881 
than in 1877. A considerable portion of the 
million tons register of iron shipping built in this 
country last year was turned out of hand as a 
result of foreign orders; and, if we deducted 
410,000,000 from the adyerse balance in 1877, 
we may certainly deduct £15,000,000 in 1880. 
This would leave £67,400,000 against Great 
Britain in the earlier year, as compared with but 
414,780,000 in the later. It has, however, 
recently been calculated that the volume of pay- 
ments which foreign and colonial countries have 
annually to make to Great Britain in the shape 
of interest on her investments reaches something 
like £70,000,000perannum. Take it, however, at 
only £60,000, 000 in 1881, as against £50,000,000 
in 1877, when so many foreign loans were in 
default, and when colonial indebtedness was 
very much smaller than it is now. The result is 
a balance of £17,400,000 against Great Britain in 
1877, but a balance of £45,220,000 in favor of 
Great Britain in 1881. 

Probably both these statements are more 
adverse to this country than they ought to be, 
although they receive some confirmation from 
such statistics as are available in respect to the 
British absorption of foreign securities in the 
respective years. In 1877 the subscriptions thus 
affected through the London market were alto- 
gether too meagre, and did not much more than 
keep pace with the redemption of foreign bor- 
rowings. In 1881 it has been calculated that 
£50,000,000 or £60,000,000 were paid in sub- 
scriptions upon foreign and colonial investments 
floated here, practically the whole of which was 
paid for out of the balance of trade in the coun- 
try’s favor. True it is that in 1881, owing to 
shipments of gold to New York, there was a net 
export of gold to the extent of £5,500,000; but I 





doubt very much if this was warranted upon the 
balance of the entire year’s trading, for you are 
now rapidly sending back a considerable portion 
of it, and the balance of trade, as far as the 
United States are concerned, is now in favor of 
Great Britain. 

By the by, I am told that a good many jobbers 


and specalators here are saddled with blocks of, 


American securities, which they cannot place 
with the public at all. New York papers, I see, 
say we are taking railroad stocks from that 
centre. English speculators tell the public that 
New York is buying from London. 
right ? 


Which are 


POINTS REGARDING CANADIAN 
TRADE. 

Toronto, April 5.—General business is quiet 
in this city. 
preparatory to the opening of navigation. The 
Welland canal will open about April 20, and the 
Lachine about the 25th inst., much earlier than 
a year ago. 


This is usual at this time of year, 


A few vessels have been chartered 
to sail for United States ports with barley and 
lumber, but it is probable that the grain move- 
The winter has not 
been favorable for a satisfactory trade ; 


ment this year will be light. 
very 
little snow fell, the weather was very changeable, 
and country roads were almost impassable in 
The largest branch of mer- 
chandise suffered as 
much and probably more than any other line. 
Large sales of heavy woolen goods were effected 


many localities. 


trade—dry goods—has 


early in the season, and, on account of the open 
winter, a very large proportion of these are still 
carried by retail dealers. March payments in 
consequence have been slower than usual, the 
number asking for renewals being greater than 
for a considerable time. The spring trade in 
dry goods set in early, and, as far as can be 
ascertained, the movement has been very satis- 
factory. 
have been larger than for a number of years, and 


The importations from Great Britain 


prices have ruled remarkably steady the whole 
White and 
imported freely, notwithstanding that the Cana- 


season. gray cottons have been 


dian manufacture of these goods is large. Last 
year Canadian mills were taxed to their utmost, 
and many orders were left unfilled; importers 
here this year have taken the precaution to have 
enough on hand, ‘The millinery season is now 
about over, and the six large establishments 
which confine themselves to that branch of the 
trade at this city have been fairly remunerated. 
In the regular dry goods trade orders at present 
are of a sorting-up description. Hardware houses 
have had their full quota of business, there having 
been a good demand for all kinds of goods 
throughout the season. Prices have been firm, 


and stocks, as a rule, small. Combinations 
among shot and lead pipe manufacturers have 
been effected, and prices are now on a paying 
basis. Pig iron is scarce and very high, holders 


asking $28. 


movement in teas and coffees having 


Groceries have been sluggish, the 
been 
restricted in January and February on account 
of the anticipated removal of duties. The past 
month the movement has been a little freer. 
Sugars are firmer; prices at the refineries were 
advanced on Friday last. 
scarce and higher. 
done in cured meats the past few weeks, but a 
brisk demand will probably set in as soon as the 


Syrups have been 
Very little business has been 


Lenten season is over. Hog packing is only 
about one-half that of previous years. 

The receipts of grain have been small of late, 
and it is probable that the most of it is now out 
of farmers’ hands, large quantities having been 
Dealers 
anticipate high prices, and hold firmly. Barley has 
become excited, and prices are about 1oc. higher; 
No. 1 is worth g6c., as it was a yearago. Flouris 
very scarce, with few mills grinding. Wheat is 
held too high for export, and peas have not been 


marketed early, when prices were high. 


as scarce for many years. 

Money has been dearer than for several years, 
call loans on stock collateral ruling at 6%, and 
time loans at 7 per cent. Sterling has also been 
high, in sympathy with New York rates, and gold 
drafts now sell at %@,'sc. premium. Specula- 
tion in bank stocks has been fairly active, and 
present prices are about the highest ever recorded 


for our local institutions. Dividends on a num- 
ber will be declared this month, and on others 
next month. The number of shares held on 
speculation is greater than at any previous time, 
the high prices having induced dona fide investors 
to sell. The Northwest continues to attract the 
attention of capitalists, and, should immigration 
pour into the country, the ‘*boom”’ will prob- 
ably be more lasting than many people at first 
Supposed. The imports at this port have been 
large the past three months, the duties amounting 
to $1,195,046, against $916,766 the correspond- 
ing three months of last year. 

three 
years ago, it has been a question whether being 
without such a law or with it has been the most 
beneficial. 


Since the repeal of the insolvency law, 


There are not a few wholesale mer- 
chants who think that they have got along very 
well without it, but they attribute their fortune 
A bill 


was introduced into Parliament last week for the 


to the general prosperity of the country. 


equitable distribution of insolvent estates. It 
provides for the appointment of an interim guard- 
ian to care for the property till the creditors 
obtain possession, and it protects traders from 
being driven into insolvency until it is fairly 
established that they are unable to further man- 
After 


the bill was read the first time. 


age the estate. considerable opposition 
There is no 
provision in the bill for the discharge of insoly- 
ents, but it places the property in the ‘hands of a 
guardian till it is realized upon and distributed 
pro rata Grave abuses 
had prevailed in the management of estates, and 
in many cases the large proportion of property 


among the creditors. 


had been taken possession of by one or two cred- 
itors who had secured first hold of the estate. 
Duties on the following goods have been re- 
moved during the present session: Brass sheets; 
britannia metal, in pigs and bars; coffee, green; 
quinine, sulphate of; quicksilver; spelter, in 
blocks or pigs; tea, black, green and Japan; tin, 
pigs, bars, plates and sheets; 


zinc, in pigs, blocks and sheets. 


in. blocks, and 


The report of railway statistics laid on the table 
1881, 
under construc- 


gives a total mileage on 30th June, of rail- 
ways in operation, 7,260 miles; 
tion, with track laid, 335; under 
2,910; total, 10,505 miles. This within 
one year an increase of 369 miles in operation, 
and of 1,832 under construction. Of the 


ways in operation 60 milts are of 5ft. 


construction, 


gives 


rail- 
6in. 
gauge, 6,529 miles of 4ft. 8%in. gauge, and 671 
miles of 3ft. 6in. gauge. during 
the year a decrease of 229 miles in broad gauge 


There was 


and 55 miles in narrow gauge. The nominal 


capital of Canadian railways on 30th June, r88o, 








was: 
Crain gry Snare Capital cans i jcec veces cies tench pec $128, 061,002 
Preferred capital. 71, 466, 460 
Bonded) gebe.= S33. mraderud clans « deo natecas ccmnc 84,891,314 
Det altactadnacdataan Gudeaaeae tae cor eek ek veer. $284, 419,204 
INDUSTRIAL BDOUCATION AT ST: 
LOUTS. 
St. Louis, March 20.—Several years ago a 
lecture by one of the professors of Washington 
University set forth the business value of a 


manual training school to a large manufacturing 
city. St. 
ally felt an increasing lack of thoroughly trained 


Louis manufacturers, having continu- 


men to take positions in their establishments as 
skilled 
quickly took action in the matter, and enlisted 


superintendents, foremen and artisans, 
the interest of prominent citizens generally in the 
proposed school. The university set apart ground 
enough for the site out of a portion that had been 
given the institution by a deceased merchant. A 
leading iron manufacturer paid the whole cost of 
a large building of three stories and a basement. 
for furniture and for 
$10,000 worth of tools and machinery. Others 
assumed the responsibility of its operating ex- 
penses for five years to the extent of $4,000 per 
annum. 


Others subscribed a fund 


The plans for this school were adopted hardly 
three years since, and its actual operation covers 
not quite two years. It object is instruction in 
mathematics, drawing and the English branches 
of a high school course, and instruction and 
practice in the use of tools. Dual culture of 
head and hand, considered as a matter of general, 


not specific, training, is its marked characteristic, 
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which high educational authorities declare distin- 
guishes it from any other educational institution 
in this country or in Europe. The course covers 
three years, and the school-time of pupils is 
about equally divided between ordinary study 
and recitation and the mechanical feature of tool 
instruction. Candidates for admission must be 
at least fourteen years of age, and must pass a 
strict examination in common school studies. 

All of the machinery of the shops in the school 
is driven by a fine Corliss engine of 14-inch 
cylinder and 42-inch stroke, running at sixty-five 
The study of steam and 
its management is the curriculum. 
Among the subjects of instruction are free-hand 
mechanical drawing, followed by archi- 
tectural and other technical drafting; also 
blacksmithing in all its details, carpentry and 
joinery, wood-carving, wood-turning, pattern- 
making, bench work and fitting, turning, drilling, 
planing, screw-cutting, etc., and the putting 
together of parts. 

It is not attempted to teach actual trades, nor 
to make a good mechanic out of every pupil. 
Students have no option as to particular lines of 
A course in every shop is required 
of every boy. No job work is undertaken, nor 
does the school manufacture for the market, and 
no revenue is sought from the sale of its products. 
Indeed, its finished articles are, as soon as 
inspected, classed as raw material and again 
up into new form until reduced to 
The pupils come from various states, 


reyolutions per minute. 
part of 


and 


instruction. 


worked 
scraps. 
and several young Mexicans are among the most 
enthusiastic students. The school has already 
passed beyond the stage of experiment, and its 
founders regard it as a satisfactory success. 

A movement is now on foot for enlarging its 
facilities by the erection of a new building of 
fifty-two feet front and seventy feet depth, three 
stories and basement, intended to provide two 
hundred and forty more students with two hours’ 
daily instruction each, Also, besides this, to 
build two branches, one in the north and the 
other in the south part of the city. These 
enlargements will not more than meet the 
applications for admission, so widely has the 
school popularized itself. 





LOUISVILLE’S GRAIN AND FLOUR 
TRADE. 

Louisville, April 3.—The grain trade of Louis- 
ville has kept pace with the general develop- 
ment of commerce at this point. The increased 
elevator and storage capacity, with the statistics 
shown by the figures below, indicate a healthy 
growing condition of our cereal movement. 
During the past year there has been erected in 
this city grain elevators with an aggregate 
capacity of about 750,000 bushels, and another 
is in course of erection with a capacity of 500,000 
bushels. The following comparative exhibit for 
the last two years shows an increase of nearly 
50 per cent., and this notwithstanding the dis- 
parity in the crops: 


1881.——, 


7 . 
Receipts. Shipments, 





- i=, 
Receipts. Shipments. 








Wheat, bush......- 695,508 435,893 4,191 236,444 
Corn, ff wveeeee 2,389,504 1,703,521 5,857,423 3,270,083 
Rye, NET atamrsissate 524,631 246,175 850,790 1545772 
Barley, ‘ ...+.++ 194, 728 36,664 313,199 9,807 
Oats, ee Svea ine 715,561 208,502 985, 64! 426,779 
Malt, Rs PS 274,428 139,070 742,624 243,020 

Totals .......+- 4:794,770 2,870,428 9,199,873 4,340,905 


In addition to the large consumption by the 
distilleries here and in the interior, there has been 
a growing southern demand, and, with the im- 
proved transportation facilities, the movement is 
steadily expanding. 

The local grain market for the past week shows 
a better demand for wheat, No. 2 being held at 
$1.30; corn strong and fairly active—mixed at 
75c.; oats firm and higher at 53c. for white; 
rye quiet at goc. 

The city has eight flour mills, with a daily 
capacity of 1,575 barrels. Their production for 
the year of 1881 was 129,000 barrels. In addi- 
tion to this, the dealers and commission mer- 
chants here handle large lots of the product of 
country millers. About one-third—the better 
grades—is sold north, while about an equal 
amount, mainly cheap goods, is shipped south. 
The local movement for two years past was as 


follows : ; ‘ 
Receipts, Shipments. 
124996 131,505, 
180,472 149,904 
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During the past week and for the month of 
March flour has been in unusually active de- 
mand, with but slight fluctuation in price, gradu- 
ally hardening in the last ten days. Sales, com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 1881, 
show a very large increase, with a certainty of a 
heavy demand for the remainder of the season. 
A special feature of the trade is the active demand 
from points in Kentucky and Tennessee that are 
usually large sellers and shippers at this season 
of the year. The floods in the south have re- 
sulted in largely augmenting the demand from 
this market for breadstuffs, which will necessarily 
continue until a new crop is marketed. With 
light stocks of winter wheat and flour reported at 
leading markets as well as country points, the 
present outlook is favorable for higher prices. 
Patent grades of flour ruled last week at $8@ 
$8.25 ; choice, $7@7.50, and plain, $6.50@$7. 10. 
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A LESSON IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
FROM MISSTSSTPPI. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Sir—In looking over some of the back num- 
bers of BRADSTREET’S, I notice in the issue of 
September 17 a criticism of the point made by 
the New York Zvening Post, ‘‘that our municipal 
improvements are to be credited to the contrac- 
tion of debts.”” While it is true that much good 
has been accomplished by the expenditure of 
public money, and, as the Post put it, ‘* the gen- 
eral level of comfort”? has been advanced, yet it 
cannot be denied that this borrowing of money, 
for posterity to pay back, has been characterized 
by a spirit of recklessness. The tax-paying 
property of the United States is already mort- 
gaged for 17 per cent. of its assessed value, and, 
should extravagance and mismanagement hold 
sway much longer, the debt will assume such 
proportions that even ‘‘ posterity” will be unable 
to cope with it. 

Perhaps it will interest you to know something 
of the financial history of a little city whose gov- 
ernment has been conducted simply as a matter 
of practical business, and which has never 
resorted to these delusive methods of financiering. 
Columbus, Miss., enjoys such luxuries and con- 
veniences as unlimited supplies of water and gas, 
public schools, an efficient fire department, and 
most excellent streets and pavements, without 
the accompanying debt so common in this pro- 
gressive age. The population of Columbus is 
about 8,000. The city, as a municipality, owns 
the following property, which has been paid for 
by direct taxation : 

1. Ground and buildings for a white boys’ 
public school, with average attendance of three 
hundred and fifty pupils. Ground and buildings 
for colored boys’ and girls’ public school, with 
average attendance of four hundred and fifty 
pupils. These schools continue nine months in 
the year, and the teachers receive their salaries in 
cash each month from the city treasury. 

2. Municipal buildings, city hall, offices, police 
station, prison, and ample accommodation for fire 
department. 

3. The fire department is equipped with first- 
class steam fire engines and improved hook and 
ladder apparatus. 

4. Waterworks, consisting of a reservoir fur- 
nishing the necessary supply of pure water to 
the mains and hydrants extending through the 
principal streets of the city. 

5. Gravel beds, horses, carts and ‘apparatus 
constantly employed in macadamizing streets, 
and we claim to have as fine streets as any city in 
the south. 

6. Hospital and grounds to which cases of 
infectious diseases are removed and treated. 

The streets are well lighted with gas, using the 
boulevard lamp of the most approved style. 

The two rivers, one on either side of the city, 
are both spanned by handsome iron bridges. 
Her board of trade, board of health, cotton 
exchange, telephone exchange, banks, newspa- 
pers, female college, schools, hotels, warehouses, 
cotton compress, factories and mills are all evi- 
dences of thrift and prosperity. For the last eight 





years the state, county and city tax has aggregated 
about $17 to $20 per annum on each $1,000 of 
property, valuation about 75 per cent. The city 
has never issued bonds, warrants or certificates 
of indebtedness for any improvement undertaken 
by itself, but, instead, depends on direct taxation 
for its revenue. It is now free from debt, and 
has money in the treasury sufficient to meet ex- 
penses of the present fiscal year. 

Opportunities of contracting debt have not 
been wanting, but the municipal finances have 
been wisely managed by practical business men, 
and, as the result, we have a city that we are 
proud of, while no bonded debt impends over it 
to repress the energies of its people. The cul- 
ture and refinement of its citizens, its beautiful 
houses, and its sound political and social morale, 
make Columbus, Miss., one of the most prosper- 
ous and lovely little cities in the whole Southland. 

Respectfully, Grp. D. Harris. 

Columbus, Miss., March 30. 


A CALCULATION AS TO THE FUTURE 
VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
Str—Notwithstanding your estimates of the 
cotton crop have been made upon trustworthy 
information from all parts of the cotton states, 
yet the trade in general, and English and con- 
tinental spinners in particular, are astonishingly 
slow in realizing that the crop is to be so very 
short, aud seem equally slow in comprehending 
what will be the result—that is, to what a very 
low, not to say dangerous, point the visible sup- 
ply will be reduced to by the Ist of September. 
And, by way of assisting others in forming an 
opinion in regard to this all-important feature of 
the situation, I inclose an estimate made on the 
3d of February, showing what would likely be 
the visible supply of*cotton on the Ist of each 
month for the balance of the cotton year. It was 
prepared by a gentleman who has taken great 
care in thoroughly informing himself in regard to 
the production and movement of this crop, and 
the estimate will doubtless come quite as close to 
the actual figures as is possible in any estimate 
that may be affected by unforeseen influences ; in 
fact, to this date it has been found so very correct, 
and believing it will prove equally so hereafter, I 
have requested a copy for publication, and have 
selected BRADSTREET’S as the medium because 
your efforts to secure reliable information in 
regard to this and the previous crop have been 
unusually successful. Respectfully yours, 
Joun F. WHELEss. 
Nashville, Tenn., March 31. 


Following is the estimate received of probable 
visible supply of cotton at stated periods from 
date (February 3) to September 1 next. Esti- 
mate is made on the presumption that consump- 
tion will continue at about present rates, and 
invisible supply (spinning stocks) remain un- 
changed : 





















































ae Bales, 

Feb. 3. Total visible supply............-.0ceeseeereees 3,120,000 

Add estimated wero receipts., 3 weeks.... 260,000 

Add estimated Indian exports, 3 weeks......... 93,000 

Add estimated Egyptian, etc., exports, 3 weeks. 77,000 430,000 
Total supply to February 24.............sesceeeeee 3,550,000 
Deduct estimated consumption, 3 weeks, at 160,000 482,000 
Leaving visible supply February 24...............- 3,070,000 

Add estimated plantation receipts, 5 weeks. ... 190,000 

Add estimated Indian exports, 5 weeks........ 50,000 

Add estimated Egyptian, etc., exports, 5 weeks. 97,000 637,000 
Total supply to March 31........ mek paisteia i + 3,707,000 
Deduct estimated consumption, 5 weeks... , 
Leaving visible supply March 31..........-+++000e 2,907,000 

Add estimated — receipts, 5 weeks.... 83,000 

Add estimated Indian exports, 5 weeks........ 300,000 

Add estimated Egyptian, etc., exports 5 weeks. 50,000 433,000 
Total supply to May 5....... io dease: cece ion-od 3, 10,000 
Deduct estimated consumption, 5 weeks ......... x 
Leaving visible supply May 5........-..e+eeeceeees 2,540,000 

Add estimated plantation receipts, 5 weeks.... 39,000 

Add estimated Indian exports, 5 weeks........ 233,000 

Add estimated Egyptian, etc., exports,5 weeks 10,000 282,000 
Total supply to June 2...... ew alah 6 ninte'p g wierkitaie >'sthe 2,822,000 
Deduct estimated consumption, 4 weeks.......... 000 
Leaving visible supply June 2..............seeeees 2,182,000 

Add estimated plantation receipts, 4 weeks.... 27,000 

Add estimated Indian exports, 4 weeks........ 126,000 

Add estimated Egyptian, etc., exports, 4 weeks 10,000 163,000 
Total supply £0 UGG Sones.’ he aawelee den neice teen oe 2,345,000 
Deduct estimated consumption, 4 weeks os 40,000 
Leaving visible supply June 30............... + 1,705,000 

Add estimated plantation receipts, 4 weeks.... 

Add estimated Indian exports, 4 weeks........ 

Add estimated Egyptian, etc., exports, 4 weeks 76,000 
Total supply to Juby'97.5s-4- sets tosin- coos - 1,781,000 
Deduct estimated consumption, 4 weeks ),000 

1,141,000 



























































































Add estimated oe ape receipts, 5 weeks.... pre 

Add estimated Indian exports, 5 weeks........ 36,000 

Add estimated Egyptian, etc., exports, 5 weeks 4,000 85,000 | 
Total supply to September 1.........02+seeeeeeee - 1,226,000 — 
Deduct estimated consumption, 5 weeks.........+ *800,000 
Leaving visible supply September 1......... ss at 426,000 7 


Supposing that consumption keeps on at present rate, 
and that spinners encroach upon their reserves so 
far as to leave them on September 1, say, conti- 
nental stocks Sy eres 100,000, English 25,000 and 
American 5,000 bales, the visible supply would then 
probably be on September 1 about............+.00+ 


WALKER HOopkKINs. 
Nashville, Tenn., February 3 





SPECULATION ON THE CONTINENT. 
The following is taken from an interesting — 
article in Blackwood’s Magazine: ‘‘The sudden — 
commercial activity of the eastern continental 
nations is one of the most suggestive signs of the , 
progress of the world, and it presents some 
remarkable phases of business romance. Not 
many years ago the greater part of Europe was 
still lying fallow, while the riches of the east — 
were being leisurely exploited, chiefly by nations 
of hereditary traders, who confined their com- 
mercial pursuits to their own group of colonies. 
The continent was like an unimproved farm, 
partially cultivated with primitive simplicity by 
men who sometimes saved, but seldom ventured. 
The scanty surplus of produce was almost worth- 
less for want of communications, and the use of 4 
credit was almost confined to governments that — 
spent what precarious accommodations they could 
obtain on wasteful wars and the redemption of 
territory. The railways have changed that. 
People who never stirred from their homes have 
taken to traveling and picked up ideas. New 
wants have been created and new ambitions 
awakened, and the example of rapid money- 
making has proved contagious. There has been 
an energetic propaganda by Anglo-Saxon pro- 
moters, whose success has inspired a feverish 
jealousy, tempting the steady-going natives to 
turn speculators, and take enterprise out of the 
hands of the foreigners. Notably our old friends, 
the Jews, have come to the front, working 
together, as is their habit, with the unanimity 
which is the characteristic of their race, and 
which has incited some of their Christian fellow- 
countrymen to fresh outbreaks of persecution. — 
Great powers, in spite of their crushing arma- 
ments, have found means to subsidize useful 
public works, which have proved sufficiently 
remunerative to encourage them in similar 
undertakings. The imposing architectural pro- 
portions of the new bourses of Berlin and Vienna 
are the outward and visible signs of a financial 
revolution that has subverted social relations and 
leveled the old landmarks. Banking firms that — 
have risen from inconsiderable beginnings form 
syndicates to float promising schemes. Trades- 
men, whose fathers lived in dingy apartments _ 
over their unpretending shops, have pushed — 
their connections, put plate-glass fronts to their 
establishments, and gone to inhabit handsome — 
villas in the suburbs, but, nevertheless, find — 
money somehow to be turned over on the stock 
exchange. Nay, the great landed nobility, who 
used to wrap themselves in the pride of their 
caste, leaving the management of their properties — 
to land-stewards and ‘* mayors of the household,” 
no longer stand aloof from the vulgarity of 
traffic. Princes and archdukes have set the 
example of either transferring great stretches of 
country to land societies, of granting concessions’ 
of their forests and mines on condition of heavy 
“fines” and handsome royalties, or they have 
invested largely in the appliances of modern 
machinery, and become miners or manufacturers, 
stock-breeders or vine-growers, on a scale that 
reminds one of west American enterprises. The 
Joursters began by encouraging the citizens to’ 
reconstruct their cities; and, in fact, it is in- 
urban building operations that speculation has — 
had its wildest swing. The stirring of the dry — 
bones has been universal. Flourishing seaports, — 
from Hamburg to Trieste, have received a vast — 
accession of trade because the volume of imports 
and exports from the interior have been swelling — 
steadily. Decayed imperial cities, like Nurem-— 
berg, are resuming the activity that enriched 
them in the middle ages, and are breaking through ‘ 
the picturesque girdle of their venerable walls 
to the intense disgust of artists and antiquarians. 
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o- RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


‘s (Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S,] 


A, the owner of a mill, filed a bill to enjoin B, 
who had a mill to manufacture lumber and 
¥ clothes-pins above that of A on the same stream, 
_ to prevent him from discharging his sawdust, 
shavings and refuse into the stream so that they 
were carried down by the current into A’s pond 
« in such quantities as to cause him considerable 
expense to remove this waste, and interfered 
_ seriously with the profitable use of A’s mill. In 
_ this case, Canfield vs. Andrew, the Supreme 
Court of Vermont, in February, granted the 
injunction, the Chief Justice (Royce) in the 
opinion, saying: While it is true a manufacturer 
has the right to appropriate and use the water of 
a stream in a proper manner, it is equally true 
_ that he must respect and regard the rights of 
riparian proprietors below him; and, while such 
owners must submit to such inconvenience and 
injury as may result from such use, they are not 
compelled to submit to injuries which are not 
necessarily occasioned thereby. Such injuries 
_ as are incident to, and necessarily result from, a 
_ proper use of the water must be borne, but the 
‘manufacturer has no right to do any act that in 
its consequences is injurious to others because it 
is a matter of convenience or economy for him to 
do it. It is as much the duty of a manufacturer 
to so dispose of his waste as not to injure others 
as it is to refrain from injuring others by any 
other act. No one is allowed to deposit any 
substance in arunning stream that will pollute 
its waters to the injury of riparian proprietors 
below. Neither has anyone the right to deposit 
any other substance in such a stream, beyond 
_ what is absolutely necessary to a beneficial use of 
it, to the injury of mill owners or the lands 
through which the stream mayrun. It would be 
manifestly unjust to hold that a manufacturer could 
so conduct his business as to seriously impair 
- the value of the rights and property of manufac- 
turers on the same stream below, and injure, or 
perhaps ruin, the lands*of riparian owners with- 
out accountability, upon the showing that it was 
more convenient and economical to him thus to 
conduct it. The acts of the defendant in depos- 
iting the waste made at their mill in the manner 
we have found it has been done were illegal, and 
a perpetual injunction will be issued enjoining 
them and their heirs, executors, administrators 
and assigns from so disposing of it in the future. 


































The statement made of the value of the property 
insured is an expression of opinion only ; it does 
not amount to a warranty unless it is made in 
4 _ bad faith, in the opinion of the Kentucky Court 
; of Appeals, in Continental Insurance Company 
_ys. Ware, decided in February. 





A trunk was shipped on a vessel at San Fran- 
cisco for New York, and it was not delivered. 
_ The vessel was chartered by a third party, and 
there was evidence tending to show that trunks 
brought from San Francisco to New York were 
delivered to the consignee of the charterer. The 
‘owner of the trunk sued the owner of the vessel 
for its value. In this case, Roberts vs. Chitten- 
don, the plaintiff simply proved the loss of the 
trunk, and the New York Court of Appeals, on 
February 7, decided against him. Judge Dan- 
forth, in the opinion said: The burden of proof 
was on the plaintiff to show that the trunk was 
not brought to New York, or was not delivered 
to the consignee of the charterer; some evidence 
must be given of the non-delivery of the goods 
in order to charge the carrier. 


A was indicted for obtaining money with intent 
to cheat and defraud B by falsely representing 

to him that a certain horse he had sold him was 
sound, kind and true. The horse was apparently 
as represented, but turned out to be utterly 
worthless, and so broken down that he could not 
be delivered to B. A written warranty was given 
at the time of the sale. In this case, Watson vs. 
The People, the defendant set up the defense 
that he was not criminally liable because B had 
taken the warranty from him, and claimed that 
_ B must sue on the warranty. But the New York 
- Court of Appeals decided, on January 31, that he 
was guilty of the offense; that the fact that there 
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was a warranty does not relieve the prisoner 
from the effect of the false pretenses under which 
he obtained the money. 


A mechanic who furnished material for the con- 
struction of a building under a contract with 
the owner may, by fixing the manner of securing 
his payments, and his acts with respect to the 
claims of other creditors, be shut off from assert- 
ing a mechanics’ lien, notwithstanding he has 
made no express promise that he will not assert 
such lien, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, in West vs. Klotz, decided in De- 
cember. 





A sale of the goods of a wife to pay her hus- 
band’s debts is void; and the fact that the debt 
was in part that of the wife, if such portion is 
not severable from the rest of the debt, will not 
give the vendee of her property title under the 
sale, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, in Campbell vs. Prunnell, decided in 
November. 


A fire and marine insurance company of Vir- 
ginia was sued in the United States Circuit Court, 
at New York—Providence & Stonington Steam- 
ship Company vs. Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company—upon a marine policy for 
$5,000, and an attachment was levied on $10,000 
of United States 4 per cent. registered bonds in 
the hands of the superintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the state of New York, at Albany, 
there deposited under the provisions of the state 
laws. The insurance company, after canceling 
its outstanding risks in New York, moved to 
vacate the attachment, and Judge Blatchford, in 
granting the motion, on March 13, said: The 
question is whether the bonds were subject to 
such levy in the hands of the Insurance Super- 
intendent. The plaintiff contends that the bonds 
are property of the defendant in this state, and 
subject to the levy, particularly as they are no 
longer held for the protection of any citizens, 
residents or inhabitants of this state holding 
policies issued by the defendant. The Insurance 
Superintendent is a public officer of the state, 
created by statute and charged with the execution 
of the laws in relation to insurance. No case of 
acknowledged authority is found which holds 
that a public officer of a state, charged with a 
trust created by a public statute of the state in 
respect to funds or securities in his possession, 
can be made liable in respect to them by an 
attachment in favor of a person not claiming 
under the trust. 


In a suit for the infringement of a copyright it 
appeared that the defendants’ bottle was of the 
same size, color, shape and material as that of 
the plaintiffs. The words on the alleged infringing 
label was ‘‘Clayton & Russell’s Celebrated 
Stomach Bitters.” The plaintiff's label had 
‘*¢Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters.” In 
this case, Hostetter vs. Adams, in the United 
States Circuit Court, at New York, on February 
18, Judge Blatchford, in making a decree for the 
plaintiff, said: It is shown that there are no such 
persons as Clayton & Russell, and that the 
defendants’ label was prepared from the plaintiffs’ 
by intentionally making the parts in it which are 
like corresponding parts in the plaintiffs’ to be so 
likeit. It is plain that it is a copy from the plain- 
tiffs’ by design. Variations are made of such a 
character as to be capable of discernment and 
description. But the general effect, to an ordin- 
ary person acquainted with the plaintiffs’ bottle 
and label, never having seen the defendants’ 
label, and not expecting to see it, must be, on 
seeing the defendants’, to be misled into thinking 
it is what he has known as the plaintiffs’. The 
plaintiffs have no exclusive right to make the 
bitters. Their trade-mark is not in the words 
‘celebrated stomach bitters,” nor have they any 
exclusive right to a bottle of the size, shape and 
color of the one which they use. But the entire 
style of their bottle and label, of which those 
words form a part, is, in connection with the 
other particulars in which the defendants’ bottle 
and label are like theirs, the mark of their trade. 
The evidence as to transactions after the filing of 
the bill is admissible. It comes in, not to show 
infringement, but to characterize the practical 
use of the subject matter of the suit, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





The superintendent of the United States Fish Hatchery, at 
Northville, Mich., says the Chicago Times, is directing the 
placing of young white fish in the great Jakes. He has deposited 
2,000,000 near Sheboygan, 2,000,000 near North Racine, and the 
same number at Muskegon. He has yet 14,000,000 in the hatch- 
ery. These will be planted at Oswego, Sandusky, and at differ- 
ent points in lakes Michigan and Huron. 





The growth of the glucose industry continues, and constitutes 
an important factor in the consumption of our enormous 
annua] product of Indian corn, One year ago, as noticed by 
BRADSTREET’S, the anaual consumption of the glucose factories 
of the United States was about 8,000,000 bushels of corn. 
Recent statistics go to show that the capacity of the glucose 
manufactories now running, or ready torun, in the United States 
is 11,000,000 bushels of corn per annum. 


The Augusta Chronicle and Constitutionalist prints an exhibit 
of the industrial importance of the city of Lowell, Mass., as a 
cotton manufacturing town, and shows that bright prospects 
surround the future of Augusta as a cotton manufacturing centre. 
The conditions existing at Lowell at the time of the establish- 
ment of cotton mills there are all to be found at Augusta to-day. 
The sole advantage which Lowell enjoys over Augusta to-day is 
the presence of more skilled operatives, In the matter of 
climate, continuity of power, cheapness of labor, and closeness 
to the cotton field, Augusta has advantages over Lowell. 
““These,”’ says the Constitutionalist, ‘‘ have been admitted in an 
extended argument and confirmed by heavy dividends.” 





In a report to the Dominion government at Ottawa it is stated 
that the duties received in the Winnipeg district by the Canadian 
Treasury for the quarter ending September 30 last were $172,355, 
against $68,672 in 1880. During November $60,985 in duties 


were received, against $17,769 in 1880. The value of domestic 
imports into Manitoba for the year ending June 30, 1881, passing 
in bond through the United States, is believed to represent an 
aggregate value of $7,000,000, while the foreign imports have 
The last quarterly reports for 
1881 indicate an excess of imports for the current fiscal year of 


been estimated at $3,000,000. 


$1,000,000. This promises a total importation of $11,000,000 
during the year ending June 30 next. 





The following are the entries of silks imported at New York 
during the month of March, as compiled by the Silk Association 
of America : 


Entered! for CONSUMPLION... i. ec ee sce ce cares cseec cscs 
Entered for warehouse........... 
Total value landed in New York. 
Withdrawn from warehouse...... 
Mahueipldeed onimar ket a. jactanan- treme nersis eae alee 


The imports of raw silk at New York and San Francisco 
during the month of March, 1882, were 1,183 bales, valued at 
$1,192,582. The imports of waste silk and pierced cocoons at 
New York and San Francisco during the month of March, 1882, 
were 220 bales, valued at $35,613. 





The Census Bureau has issued Forestry Bulletin No. 8, giving 
the estimated amount of merchantable pine standing May 31, 
1880, in the pine timber counties of North Carolina. The total 
is given at 5,229,000,000 feet, board measure. The cut for the 
census year ending May 31, 1880, exclusive of 50,190,000 feet cut 
in the counties adjacent to Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, and 
along the Pamlico and Neuse rivers, was 108,411,000 feet. Large 
areas of the long-leaved pine forests of the state have been 
worked in the manufacture of turpentine, and the value of the 
timber which they contain has been reduced thereby from to to 
20 per cent. Accompanying the bulletin is a fine map showing 
the distribution of pine forests, with special reference to the 
lumber industry, compiled under the direction of C. S. Sargent, 
special agent. 





The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of April 2 prints a fifteen- 
column article to show the contrast between St. Louis as the 
French hamlet of 1763 and the progressive city which we find it 
to-day. At the former time, or shortly thereafter, the assessed 
value of its real estate was but a few thousand dollars. Accord- 
ing to the recent statistics, the assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty upon which the city stands is $162,177,610. This comprises 
82,019 city lots, covering 20,473 acres of land. Besides this there 
is $35,000,000 worth of land exempt from taxation. The article 
further discusses the original incorporation of St. Louis as a 
city, describes its additions and extensions made from time to 
time, gives the history of the city commons, their extent, how 
acquired, disposed of and held, and goes into the nomenclature 
of the streets at length. The rise in St. Louis property noted is 
believed to be significant of a genuine real estate boom, and 
high prices for land and high rents are therefore predicted. 





A Chicago Times’ special from East Saginaw, Mich., says that 
the winter in the region tributary to the latter point has been 
exceptionally severe for loggers, owing to continued mild 
weather, and that it has cost fully $1 per thousand feet more to 
put logs in this winter than last season, The crop is shorter 
than anticipated. Probably not over 70 per cent. of the esti- 
mated cut will reach the banks. The mills will have a full 
stock, however, as there are 430,000,000 feet of old logs in stock. 
There was not much reported doing in the market Mardh 27, 
and not much was expected until navigation has fully opened. 
Dealers have arrived from the east to select logs and contract 
for their manufacture during the season. Probably 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 feet in the log have been contracted for. The senti- 
ment of eastern men is that lumber is too high. Manufac- 
turers are selling coarse lumber at $14@$15 straight, and 
nothing good can be had at less than $18@$20. The range for 
cargo quotations is $7.50@$10 for shipping culls, $15.50@$2o0 for 
common, and $36@§40 for uppers. 





The census returns for France, recently completed, give that 
country a total population of 37,295,458, a gain since 1876 of but 
389,670. Of this increase 337,000 is credited to the city of Paris 
alone. The total urban population in France in 1876 was 
11,960,724, against 24,945,064 in the country. During the past 
five years the growth of cities has been largely at the expense 
of the rural districts. The population of Paris is now placed at 
2,747,000, against 1,988,748 in 1876. The five leading cities of 
Europe and America, under late enumerations, rank as follows : 
London, with 4,764,312; Paris second; New York, 1,206,299 ; 
Berlin, 1,122,360, and Vienna fifth, with 1,103,857, The Chicago 
papers take pleasure in announcing that their city now ranks in 
size with cities like St. Petersburg, Moscow, Constantinople and 
Calcutta. The small increase in the population of France during 
five years ended January 1 last is believed to have been a sur- 
prise to “the average Frenchman,’’ With the comparative 
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census Statistics between Chicago and St. Louis in mind, an | 
the attendant rivalry, the Chicago /nter Ocean believes that the 
news of the small growth of population in France must have 
affected Frenchmen about as the tenth census in this country 
did St. Louisians when they contrasted their city’s growth to 
that of Chicago. 


The thirty-third annual statement of the pork-packing indus- 
try in the west, published by the Cincinnati Price-Current, 
March 39, is unusually elaborate, and includes a chronicle of 
the past year’s business and comparisons with other seasons, 
It appears that during the winter season of 1881-82 at the 
western pork-packing centres there were packed 5,747,760 hogs, 
a decrease of 1,171,696 from the year preceding. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 269,317,584 pounds in net weight of hogs, 
and 37,204,370 pounds of lard. The increase of average weight 
of hogs has been 3.06 pounds gross, or 2.45 pounds net. The 
increase in average yield of lard has been 79-100 pounds per hog. 
The decrease in number killed amounts to 16.98 per cent., and 
in weight to 15.95 per cent. There have been 606,859 barrels of 
pork made, of which 500,015 were mess. 
increase of 140,324 barrels of mess pork, and 15,038 barrels of 
other varieties, 
twelve months ending March 1, 1882, a decrease from the num- 
ber packed in the preceding twelve months of 1,691,905. The 
returns on which the report is based are from fifty cities and 
towns in Ohio, forty-nine in Indiana, fifty-two in Illinois, twenty- 


This represents an 


There were 10,551,490 hogs packed in the 


eight in Iowa, twenty-seven in Missouri, sixteen in Kansas, five 
in Nebraska, eight in Minnesota, twenty-two in Wisconsin, 
twenty-four in Michigan, fifteen in Kentucky, eleven in Tennes- 
see, and three miscellaneous. 


A paper on the cultivation of upland rice was read by Dr. J. 
W. Sommers, at a late meeting of the South Carolina Agricul- 
tural Society, which has received considerable attention from 
journals throughout the rice-producing states. The gentleman 
stated that rice was introduced into this country by a cook of a 
vessel which arrived at Charleston from Madagascar in 1694. 
Some was planted that year, and its successful growth favored 
its continued cultivation. It is now grown to a considerable 
extent in all parts of South Carolina, and it is the only remunera- 
tive crop in level lands not liable to drouths, creek and river 
bottoms, and soils retentive of moisture. On good soils, and in 
favorable seasons, it yields from fifteen to fifty bushels per acre, 
and is profitable. Commercial fertilizers are not required. 
There are eight or ten varieties of upland rice raised in South 
Carolina. The kind known as white flint is generally preferred 
A variety said to be brought from Cochin, China, is grown toa 
limited extent, and is the best adapted to quite high and dry 
grounds, Upland rice may be planted in South Carolina at any 
time from the first of March to the beginning of June. That 
planted in March produces the heaviest grain, but its cultivation 
is attended by several difficulties. The growth of upland rice is 
increasing in the south, and many regard it as the most profita- 
ble food crop that can be raised. Dr. Sommers says that it is 
more productive than any of the small grains, and easier raised 
than corn. 


The Galveston News says that General Longstreet is accomp- 
lishing great good for Georgia by his negotiations for the intro- 
duction of colonies of immigrants into the northern part of the 
state. Through his agency a colony of Swiss, Hollanders and 
Germans, numbering forty-five heads of families, has been 
established. The present population is about 300. He negos 
tiated the purchase for them of 2,500 acres of land, three miles 
from Gainesville, a noted watering-place and commercial town 
of about 4,000 inhabitants, situated fifty miles from Atlanta, on 
the Richmond & Atlanta Air Line Railroad. These lands were 
purchased at an average of $4.75 per acre, and the money paid 
on delivery of the title deeds. One-half of the tract is cleared, 
and the other thickly timbered with oak, hickory, maple, elm, 
ash, pine, spruce, etc. The colonists are reported by the Boston 
Herald to be ‘well attired,’”’ to move about quickly, and to be 
sure of making every foot of land they possess produce. It is 
further stated that they are purchasing 2,500 acres more along 
the same road, which leads out toward Athens, the seat of 
learning in Georgia. This, however, will not be in a solid body, 
the colonists preferring to have a few natives interspersed in 
their settlement. When the 5,000 acres are fully paid for, the 
colony will have $30,000 cash capital remaining. By co-operation 
they secured transportation for themselves and their effects at 
the lowest possible cost, and they divided the cost fro rata. It 
saved them hundreds of dollars. They purchased seeds, imple- 
ments, teams, wagons, provisions and other wants jointly and 
at wholesale prices ; bought the land together, and, after setting 
aside so many acres to each for a home, will cultivate the 
remainder jointly. It looks as if this colony would succeed. 





A correspondent in Fall River, Mass., writes to the Boston 
Herald that Mr. Carroll D, Wright's recent report concerning 
the mill operatives and general industrial situation at Fall River 
contains ‘‘mistakes,’”’ “ inaccuracies’? and “ misstatements,”’ 
In support of this the correspondent alleges that Colonel 
Wright admits this year that his statements concerning the 
French Canadian operatives last year were ‘“‘too sweeping ;”’ 
that he “leaves a wrong impression’? concerning the profits of 
the mills, giving the idea that they are extremely large; he 
reckons the cost of labor per yard too low; that some of the 
statistical exhibits contradict testimony of witness printed in 
the report ; that the quality of the education offered the youth 
of Fall River was given as “fair’’ only, when it is believed, 
by those whom the Herald correspondent represents, to 
rank higher; that Mr. Wright relied upon hearsay evidence 
largely as respects Fall River; and that he was “crammed” 
with “plausible facts’? by the operatives, etc., etc. The 
strictures were shown to the chief of the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau, and his version of the story was requested. He replied 
that he saw no necessity to defend the bureau from attacks of 
this character. Such testimony as he had taken at Fall River 
and elsewhere, and upon which his report is based, he has on 
file in his office; and any manufacturer or operative who feels 
that he has been misrepresented in what has been attributed to 
him can inspect the originals. His modification of his com- 
ments on the French Canadians a year ago referred not to the 
facts alleged, but simply qualified them as to localities, With- 
out claiming infallibility, it was asserted that for any statistics 
furnished the evidence was ample, and open to inspection. As 
to testimony taken, it is extant, and can be verified if neces- 
sary. Mr, Wright concluded by referring to a copy of the 
Fall River Herald of March 30, which paper, in commenting on 
his report, acknowledges its fairness in presenting the situation 
at Fall River, and confesses its inability to see any “attack on 
Fall_River.”’ 
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THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

The second transformation scene in the play of 
bull and bear on the Stock Exchange opened on 
Monday morning last, as the first one had opened 
on Monday morning three weeks before. Imagine 
around each of the several hundred tickers in the 
neighborhood of Wall street a group of inter- 
neither anxious nor 
looking for a 


ested readers of the tape, 


exultant, but generally easy, 
steady opening of prices, to be followed by 
possibly a day of good business, with im- 
proving figures, for so the situation seemed to 
It 


is true prices had been declining slightly from 


be at the close of business on Saturday. 


the hight to which they had been carried up on 
the previous Tuesday, but the reaction was said 
to be merely temporary, and to have strength- 
Lake Shore, the sustaining 
force in it, had closed, ex-dividend of 2 per cent., 


ened the market. 


at 11814—equal to 12014 showing no decline at 
all, and the prices of other active stocks were 
tolerably satisfactory. The ticker commenced 
its ticking on the stroke of 10, as usual; a few 
about Saturday’s closing 
figures, and then the instrument gave out 
‘*Lake Shore, 6,000 at 114.” If the 


electricity which moved the instruments had shot 


quotations came out 
this : 


through each group around them the effect could 
The first impres- 
But right 
following came a string of quotations for other 


not have been more startling. 
sion was that it was a misquotation. 


all showing a sudden drop, and then 
another sale of Lake Shore at 114%. The truth 
The sustaining ‘* peg” had 
been drawn out of the stock, and the whole 
Wall street was in con- 
the first sale of 


stocks, 
flashed upon all! 


concern had tumbled. 
As a 
Lake Shore that morning—a small one—was 
at 116. had 
longer any supporting order from Mr. Van- 
derbilt, 
rush from all sides to get out of the stock, 
which carried it down to 114, at which price an 
enormous In the excitement 
and confusion of the moment the first quotation 
caught was this one, and thus it came out on the 
Of course, the effect on the rest of the 
No one in the present 
condition of affairs could put in a peg strong 


fusion. matter of fact, 


This shown that there was no 


and immediately followed a confused 


block was sold. 


tape. 
market was disastrous. 


enough to stand any weight which could be put 
upon it, and, what with the scrambling of brokers 
to get out of stock they held, and the fire of 
short sales immediately opened by the leading 
bear operators, a rapid falling of prices took 
place, which the bull clique, deprived of their 
main dependence, were powerless to stem. Later 
in the day the extensive buying to cover the 
short contracts of the morning, and the efforts of 
the bull clique, brought about a partial recovery. 
On Tuesday there was much weakness during 
the morning, but toward the close a quick re- 
covery, also due, it now appears, to the covering 
of shorts. Wednesday the market was weak 
again, and on Thursday the melancholy truth was 
apparent to all that there was no longer a peg in 
anything, and the bears were on top again. 

This doleful discovery brought forcibly to the 
attention of all that the only trustworthy sup- 
port of a bull market is the public; and if this 
support be absent—in other words, if the public 
wont’t buy stocks—the efforts of a few individ- 
uals, however powerful to advance prices, must 
come to naught. They may put them up for the 
time, but it is only in the expectation that the 
public will come in and take the goods off their 
hands. If they are disappointed in this, one or 
the other will stop. Even Mr. Vanderbilt’s 


wealth is not equal to the task of con- 
stantly buying stocks which he cannot get 
rid of. The street is now trying to find 


out why Mr. Vanderbilt withdrew his supporting 
peg so suddenly, the first acccepted story, that 
in consequence of his brother’s melancholy death 
he would for the time give no attention to busi- 
ness, being disproved by subsequent develop- 
ments. The most popular story now is that on 
Saturday night last he made a private settlement 
with the largest of the operators who were short 
of Lake Shore, and consequently had no further 


interest in sustaining the price. As to this, one 
operator who had been short of it declared that 
Mr. Vanderbilt would make no private settle- 
ment, telling them to go and buy in the market. 
The rueful tone in which the statement was made 
conveyed an impression of painful experience on 
the part of the speaker, tending to greatly 
discredit the popular story in the minds of 
his auditors. Another account is that Mr. 
Vanderbilt discovered, after the Tuesday’s per- 
formance, that he was left to sustain the market 
by buying all stock offered, while the other mem- 
bers of the combination were selling out fast and 
furiously. The end would have been that he 
would have had the load, while the others had 
sold their goods, and he stopped short in the 
middle of the deal. Whatever the cause of his 
withdrawal, the effect is the same. The whole 
market has been demoralized. Lake Shore sold 
at 11814 last Saturday, and on Thursday at 110. 
It took three weeks to put it up from the lower 
figure, and four days to bring it down again, thus 
showing how artificial was the rise, and the 
extent of the public demand. 

There has been no cause to complain of the 
loan market this week, and, if a plentitude of 
capital at easy borrowing rates were in itself 
sufficient to sustain the stock market, it would 
have been sustained. Rates have been about 
5 per cent., rather under than over, and loans 
have at all times been easy to get. The foreign 
exchange market, however, has been a disturbing 
influence, for, to add to the depressing influence 
of the break in Lake Shore on Monday, exchange 
rose that morning above the gold shipping 
point, and nearly $800,000 in gold has been sent 
abroad this week. It is not a great sum, but it 
indicates that the effect has passed for the present 
of the large borrowing of sixty-day foreign 
exchange on stock collaterals, and the throwing 
of the bills on the market. Commercial bills 
against exports continue as scarce as ever, and, 
unless the export movement revives, when 
these bills become due—which means when the 
money borrowed in London through this ex- 
change must be paid—some heavy shipments of 
gold may be called for. The posted rates since 
Monday have been $4.87%4@$4.90%. The 
actual rates on Thursday were $4.861%4@$4.89 4. 

Government bonds are in as active demand as 
ever, and, though the quarterly interest came off 
the 4s and 4%s last Saturday, the continued buy- 
ing of the bonds is sending them toward a 
recovery of the former price quite rapidly. The 
108th call, for $15,000,000, was issued this week. 
The closing quotations on Thursday were: 


March 31, April 6. 
bid, id. asked, 









U. S, 6s, extended (3% p. c.) 10134 101g 101% 
U.S. 5s, extended (3% p. c 10378 102% 103 
U.S. 4%s 1891, Aiwa ne 115% 11596 
U.S. 44s 1891, coupon . 115% T1535 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered . 85 119 1194 
U.S. 4s 1907, coupon........ = 119 1194 
The foreign markets continue quiet. The 


Bank of England lost some gold during the 
week, and very largely reduced its reserve ; but 
this seems merely to represent the call for money 
from interior points to make the quarterly settle- 
ments, just the same as occurs here about the 
same time. The return flow may begin in a few 
days. The discount rate remains at 3 per cent. 
It does not appear that the European markets are 
taking our securities to any extent; otherwise 
exchange would not rule as it does. There may 
be, and probably is some buying, but not more 
than to offset the selling. 

The bank statement of Saturday last was quite 
favorable, considering that it is the season for the 
outflow of money for the April settlements. There 
was a loss to the surplus reserve of $1,617,150, 
leaving it at $1,720,950 above the 25 per cent. 
line. The following are the comparative totals 
of the statements of March 25 and April 1: 


March 25. April 1. Differences. 
Loans...........:. $311,219,400 $312, aap Inc. $1,604,800 
mpecie cusp ts ees 58,602, 100 57937: Dec. 1,228,400 
Legal tenders..... He ae 15,52 Dec. zit, soo 
Deposits.......... 285,65) aes yan ae Dec. 936,200 
Circulation........ rei 4 500 19,954,700 Dec. 141,800 


The total reserve to liabilities is now 25.60, 
against 25.52 percent. at the same time last year. 

The Illinois railroads have asked Governor 
Cullum to suspend the new classification of rates 
announced by the railroad commissioners until a 
full hearing can be had. The managers say its 
enforcement will reduce the earnings of many 
roads 20 per cent. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES aay ek April 

April8, Mar. 31, April 7, 
1881, 188: 1882, 
























































2. 

Alton & Terre Haute............ hey 43% 27% 261% 
Alton & Terre Haute en 10 125 68 
Boston Aur Line pref.. . 43 64 64 
B,, C. R. & Northern oat «s aoe ty 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland... 51% 51 
Canada Southern ee: 5334 51} 
Central Pacifles; ti. sa. ces nse ose eon 8614 ory 90 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans.. 714 ss 

5 Og Ge Bru ees ou haley «ice Pe eres 76 7835 75 
Chesapeake Be OIC; chien ot 244 224 22 
Chesapeake & Ohio rst pref. 426 32 32 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 30% 24 23 
OP OF BE Pens pris 484 24% 13% 122% 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota . F; $3 21 21% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. aes I 134% 1324 
Chicago & Alton..........-. at 1 131 130 
Chicago & Northwest com 0 122% 131} 128% 
Chicago & Northwest pref. . < 135 1404 138 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 112 11398 11134 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 12334 121 119% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 130% 131% 130 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh............... 130 Ss Se 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 11956 124 1214 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... mote 105 105 
Denver & Rio Grande...........-...- 106 6574 637% 
East Tennessee, Virginia ROG cers , 1% ret, 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. = 22} 21% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph............... 5734 9 % 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.. 102 ‘9 3% 
Houston & Texas........ 6716 75 69 
Illinois Central......... 13614 136% 13556 
Ind., Bloom. & Western. Boi2 44% 40% 
Keokuk & Des Moines ae 
Lake Shore...... 12974 119% 110% 
Lake Erie & Wester 52 33% 314 
Louisville & Nashvill gry 77% 
Louisville, New Albany 736 65 
Missouri Pacific......... of 9456 
Manhattan Railroa 37% 53% ate 
Marietta & Cincinnat 13 12 3 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pre 7% 7 
Memphis & Charleston ts 56 Pop 
Metropolitan Railroad 11244 88 7% 
Michigan Central.. ri} 8444 814% 
Milwaukee & Lake § RA 4 4594 48 
Mobile & Ohio............. 264 28 27% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. : 4598 35 33 
Morris: &. BsSsex.it cata ovate ans atostie 121% 123, 122% 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 77 69% 64 
New ersey Central, .ji.2gse cheno. coe 100% 823%, _ 80% 
New York Central..... 145 13314 130% 
New York & New Haven.. a * Bs 
New York Elevated............ ri 122 105 Io! 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 7% 373% 36% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... 55 ae 
New York, Ontario & Western.. 35% 27% 26% 
Northern Pacifiesi7...0 sass 43% 37% 40\% 
Northern Pacific pref.. 7394 79 78% 
Norfolk & Western.... ca + 
Norfolk & Western pref. we 53 52% 
Ohio’ Central)... .e20e-157 29% 17% 165¢ 
Ohio & Mississippi. . 3h 37% 367% 
Ohio & Mississip i pref. a 84% cr 
Oregon Railway & Navigation. 14 140 144 
Peoria, Decatur & Hvetesale’ 716 3248 13% 
Philadelphia & Reading. . 1% 27%, 2 
Ohio Southern ot Sh AS 18 
Rome, Watertown He Ogdensburg. . 26 i =D 
Richmond & Allegh any ee ie 23 21 
Rochester & Pittsburgh... 32% 30% 
Richmond & Danville. 143 145 
St. Louis & San Francisco Aap 2 40 38 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 214 56 53 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 95% 94 91 
Sti, Paul & ‘Omaha tasesnarsacessad 42% 37% 37% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.............. 986 101 101g 
Texas’ Racthion(.aicsmacwionensanas 514 4456 4216 
Toledo, Delphos & B iS I4 i 
Union Pacific.......... IL M54, 





Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 


si 


.THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 


AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
April8, Mar. 31, ers 7s 
1881, 1882. 1882, 





Western! Unions ie isiinss wast scenic 115 go 86 
American District.........+.00-eeeee 50% 55 SI 
Express—Adamss......0.s00-ssseeeeee 130 140 140 
JAMETICAN ie views cies clviewieiseisaniey 78 93 93 
United Statesyascisirsgscnscaen 6014 7 75 
Wells, argon iar ceive sii ase 118l4 12 127, 
Pacihe Mails. smesenig- cosas lati cities 5378 41 3974 
Santon’ Companviancratneses secs conic 50 60 
Sutto qhannellg, cine ecernigaaaes oe 1g 5 "54 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company 552 51% 49 
New Central Coal Company... ..... 1 16 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMED: 
ae Mar. 31, Ae 
1882. 











Boston Hartford & Erie 1st 75....... 501 50 - 
B.C) R..& Northerninstsaiisuaeccese 100 100% 100 
Central Jowa tsti7sienssaese nae ake le 112 Til Il 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s. B., int. d. 8476 79% 81lg 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, Tg int, def.. 5015 474 4716 
Chicago & Alton s. f, 65 .......+-.+.- 114 114 = 
1. PERSE OB ca cps pieta tie Saul «e 18 1 
‘a, & Mo. R. ist AE oies's teeters 115 1I§ 115 
St: L., J..& C. zat s. Edda epee saat 1194 115 115 
Miss. R. br. rst s. f. 6s...... eee I 10. Ior 
Chicago, Burlington & pees cn. 7s. 12744 12038 1264 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c 123 127 127 
Keokuk & Des Moines tst g. §s....-. 102 10474 105 
New Jersey Central Ist 7s........... 118 11 115% 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as......... 116% 116 114% 
New gue! Central adj. 7s........... 110% 10534 1004 
Lehig Wilkesbarre cn. as......... 110 10! 106% 
American Dock & Improvement 7s.. 13144 9 93 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P. c.... 132 132% 1324 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P. d.. 122 120 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 7s, Se. R.d. 12214 126 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La C.d.7s. 12244 121 119 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst I. & M. 7s. 122 121 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P, ist I. & D. 7s, 122 121 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. 122 121 120 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. en. S5 12344121 = 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 101 103 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 12244 1214 : 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 10744 105% 3 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 9714 9344 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst $ 107% = 1044 mi 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst H.&D.d 117 1144 = 1143 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s 110}, 10798 Be 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s 108 1054 105 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s. 131 132 132 
Chicago & Northwest 1st 7s 109% 107% 110 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7s. 124% 12534 125 
Chieago & Milwaukee Ist 7s 121 117 Ir 
Lake Shore div. 7s........ 120 122 1185 
Lake Shore cn. c, 1st 7s. 127% 126% 125 
Lake Shore cnv'f, 18tsi.di dicot esses ins 125, 125, 124 
Lake Shore cn. c. 24.7S ......--....-- 1243 123} 124 
Louisville & Nashville cn, 7s......... iI 121 117 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g...... 107 103 103 
Louisville & Nash., . & M. 1st 6s, ror} 92 100 
Louisville & Nashville gen, 6s ....... 1057, 98 100} 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 78........... Ir 116 115 
Lake Erie & Western Ist 6s ....... 1 103% 104 
Lafayette, Bloomt'n & Muncie rst 6s. 10814-1034 102 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s. III 104 1031 
- Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s......... 1054 101% = 100 
Michigan Central cn, 7...........+... 12 @ 127% 1273 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as. I 1043 104} 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc. 83 67 6416 
Houston & Central Missouri 1st 78... rt 109 1054105 
Mobile :& Ohio G8. nau. taape ase siedsen 110% = 109 110 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis 1st 7s. 118% 115 115 
New York Central 6s, ‘2 Be aintaa’eb ce 106 10334 1044 
New York Central 6s, '87............ 109 108s, 110 
New York Central & brio Ist C.7S. 1317, 134 133 
Canada Southern Ist int. gtd., 3 to5.. 100 937% 04 
axiom ixstizs, Grades es acter dss scien 131% = 135 135 
Harlem XSt 78, Tecceec saw oes dacs pss sos 131% 135 133 
Nevada Centra ist 6. Silvie tore Sah See on cs 100 100 
Nevada Central rst 6s..............45 100 98. 9 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, s. f.7s........ 119% 118 1 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s,.........- a ms > 118 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. ee 1165 120 120 


Ohio Central rst 6s . 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s .. 
Peoria, Decatur & Evgnsville tst 6s. 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. div. 1st 6s. 
Central Pacific g. 65......-0+..s+see0e 
Western Pacific 6s...... an 
Southern Pacific of California rst 6s. . 
Union Pacific 1st 6s.. 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 
C., C., C. & T. ast 7a; 5 
Gx = P. M. & O. cn. 6s 
Cy uP. Mi. Be. rat Gian teewinn a 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s.......... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s cv. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & ht a0 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N. Y. 1st 7s. 
Morris & Essex Ist 7S.......2.0.00e08 
Morris & Essex 2d 78 .......+s.005 
Morris & Essex rst cn. gtd. 78....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Ist 7s.... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal tst r. 7s.. 
Delaware & Hud. Canal rst P. d.c. 7s. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... ..-- 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s . 
Albany & Susquehanna rst cn. ‘ed. 7S. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist C. 7S...... 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s.. 
Denver & Rio Grande rst cn, 78. seaee 
Denver, South Park & Pacific rst 7s . 


IS vccsseveces 


Erie gd ext? pss. Aic.rcateanes Or 
nie 4a ext 9S... sen ae sano Mae ect, 
Brie tli ext rgsi , Picvsayeceker Veseveae 
Erie sth ext. 7S........+- ses eneperecies 
Erie = ok = bare a Caves vesercer 
Long Dock 73) ..2), sets «misters seniors 


Bu an N. gE & Erie rst 78... 0000+ 
N. Y,, Lake Erie & W'n n, 2d cn. 6s. 
G. H'@ San Ai 1st 65:15) eae 
Houston & Texas Cen, 1st m. Ligsiee 
Houston & Texas Cen, 1st W. div. 7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen, rst W. Spy 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d C, m. 1. 8s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.& N. 8s. 
Cedar Falls & Minn, 1st Ser seeer ears 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n 1st p'd 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n Ist 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-65 
indiana, Decatur & Springiicla Ist 7s. 
Lake Shore, M.S. & N. 1. s. f. 7s 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s.. 
Cleveland, P'lle & Asht. 7s. 
Buffalo & Erie n. 7S. 
Bafiale & State Line 7s. 
K, & PS St Geers cues ore 
Union Pacific 1. Re 7st 2 
Union Pacific s. f. 85....s.s0ssec0ceee 
Union Pacific r. 85..........+ Pia S 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s Saiteles Spee 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, ’9! 
Kansas Pacific rst 6S, '960.........++ = 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as. 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st cn. 6s.... 
ee P. 1st cn. 6s 
a ~ Of Mo, 1st 684. i000 Sa Sey eae 
Roof Movad atone cere ote f 
st Louis & San a co 2d 6s, cl. A.. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-65, chice 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 
S. 'P. R. of Mo, ast 68.5.5 sce anno S 
Texas & Pacific cn. 65 ........ i acaarene 
Texas & Pacific inc. & 1. a Pay fsa 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G, div. 6s..... 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d r 
Ceveland & & fap peaies 4th s. f. 6s.. 
Cy . Ist aa a eee oe 
G., c EL € Ist t. €. C..SUP. 00.02% 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn, Ist 7s.- 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain ist 7s....- 
St. Louis & ae Mountain 2d ge 









se eeenee 





St. Louis & I. M., A. bh, rst 7s......+ 
St. Louis & I. M,, Cu & Betti succes 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 1st 7s.......+.. 
St. Louis, A. & T. H, 2d pf. dacs 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d inc, 7s...... 
St. P., M. & M. segs Boe aidataial eae 
St.2., Mok Miad oma. frcseauy 3 
Wabash, St. L. & P. gen, 6s.......-.. 
Wabash, St. L. & P., C. div. §s....... 
abash, St. L, & P. rst St. L. div. 7s. 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7sext........ 
Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s. . 
Wabash, St. L. & P. cn. cv. 78....... 
Great Western 2d 7S......-.eseseeeee 
St, Louis, Ky kN re: Se 5.78 en c 
St. Louis, K. & N., O. d. Ist 7s...... 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. bh. 6s........ fs 
St. Louis, K&N C: mee 520 
Western Union c. 7S.......++.+++ 
Western Union r. 7s......-+++ 
New Jersey Central ine, aceon oe 
ps CONS CHANG. FS esc iec ccae alamo f 


Central Iowa cc. d. cer....+-+s0-++ 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’ni inc. 


FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING W! 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
Atel 8, Mas site 


Alabama, cl. 
Alabama, cl. 
Alabama, cl. 
Alabama, cl. 


Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 78, 
Georgia 6s, ’86.. 
Georgia 7s, n., ’86 
Georgia 7s, ind. 
Georgia 7s, g.. 
Louisiana 7s, cn., 
Louisiana 7s, ih aa 
Michigan 6s, '83,........ 
Missouri 6s, ace ‘82 or 83. 
Missouri 6s, due ° 
Missour i6s, due ‘gy. 
Missouri 6s, due 
Missouri 6s, due ’89 or 
Missouri a. or u., due’ 7 
Missouri fdg. pile’ 
Missouri, 
Missouri, H. 
New York 6s, g. 
New York 6s, g. 
New York 6s, g. 
New York 6s, g. 
New York es, = 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
North Carolina N. 










or 


eee Borers 


North eat I iy 
North Carolina n, 


North Garching, CR... eine 
North Carolina sp, t., ‘cl. oe 498-9 ie ae 
North Carolina sp. t., sla secon 


North Carolina sp, t., cl. a 
North Carolina cn, 48. nig Shabu ane Ola 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm............ 
Ohio 60586 sf cb sSiteas nese 
Rhode {sland 6s = ah aban 

South Carolina h. 23, "69, nfd. 
Tennessee 6s, 0., '90-2-8 pate ieiaade aie 
Tennessee 6s, n., "92-8-10% 
Tennessee 6s, Yan Par. Paid >) RAE een 
Virginia 6s, 0 
Virginia 6s, n., "06... 








Virginia 6s, ny ceveuccecearecsace 
Virginia 6s, cn....... ss inex a eitaie-aintets = 
Virginia 6s, XMC........0.cceeeseseeee 


vice oes 90 Bivdveu a anton eee 
bi Pon abi: 658, 
istrict 0 ‘olum| ia nee 
District of Columbia bss, "24... 
District of Columbia r.....,.0..se0008 





‘18, Mar. 31, 7 
Ai 


104 
1ol 
106 
105 
113: 
110 
102 
15 
119 
123 
104 
1% 
108 
115 
124 
121 
134 
117_. 
1237, 
107 
us 
r 
113 
107 
122 


18 
114 
sf 
107 


107 
112 
128 
119 
127% 
102 
104 
110% 
110 
Ill 
123 
122 


8 


bs 





a 
820 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1882 


INSURANCE. 


[NSURA NCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794, 


INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE. 





THE a 












THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 


04 biese: LIAN LIFE 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, January rst, 1882 
Assets, January rst, 1881 
Inicome wearer BSrbs 5 Part kik. coseseu eons 
Claims paid, returned premiums, etc 
Liabilities, New York Standard 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805. 38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359, 327-30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLpErs, $6,459,478.08 
CAPTEATAPATDUUPoe: vo. fae =) 12k ie 3,000,000. 00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 






































This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, Bi a- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPL RY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and‘at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, 


izing the possible continuance and future effect of the 
producing the recent great changes in the rate of interest 


e best securities ; and the necessity of basing all life insur- “WILLIAM A. PLATT 


C. Y. WEMPLE; Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


than two generations, because of the impossibility of 
xing their basis in the future as to business then existing 
uld the assumed rate of interest fail to be realized ; and that 
business dependent on future contingencies nothing is cer- 
nly safe that is hot certainly more than apparently safe; in 
to provide absolute safety in the basis of its business and 
ve the largest liberty in the future selection of investments, 


Secretary, 





ed ee. IY ann CASUALTY Co. 
187 BRoApway, NEw York. 


CasH CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


A FINANCIAL. 
+ + $250,000.00 


INSURANCE CO. 


Eras Ripiuiy wintta’acte slefetadstarece dave $10,348, 239.00 
10, 151,289.28 
1,952,532.00 
1,381,119.00 
7931,251.00 
2,112,000,00 


Solid, conservative, economical. See new form of policy— 
plain, liberal, incontestable, non-forfeitable. Non-participating, 
very low rate, fixed premium policies issued, as well as the 
ordinary participating ordinary rate policies. Its liberal pub- 
lished tables of surrender values fix this important point, 


culations upon a rate certain to be earned during the President. ad Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, President. 
ble continuance of policies hereafter to be written, a period | T- CHARLTON een GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
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FINA NCTAL. 





KIDDER, TEADUDY & CO. 


I NAssAU STREET, - NEW York. 
40 STATE STREET, - - - Boston. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 










Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO,, Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., Bertin. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
(2 DIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sigieon| Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. 


; Issue 
Commercial Cre 


its, available in all parts of the world, 





Ws. M. Ear, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


A. H. Dayton, 





L COMPUTE THE NET PREMIUMS AND RE- 
RVES UPON FUTURE POLICIES ON THE ASSUMP- 
ON OF EARNING THREE PER CENT. INTEREST 
| THE BEST LONG INVESTMENTS, INSTEAD OF 
UR PER CENT., WHICH IS NOW AND WILL RE, 
\IN THE BASIS OF BUSINESS NOW EXISTING. 
further basis it assumes the rate of mortality shown by 
erican Experience Table, the entire safety of which, as 
mption for the future, has been fully proved, 

tracts will thus be more securely based than any now 
and, so long as the actual rate of interest remains 
the assumed rate, the larger reserves invested will give 
yer returns of surplus interest, 

new premiums charged for policies, while providing a 
er reserve for future safety, will give the advantage of the 
y's unrivaled economy in management ; being on annual 
nium life policies on the average something less than those 
ofore charged. 



























+ 375,000.00 
ob 











ADDINGHAM, 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
por of pecuniary trust and responsi ility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts ; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
arantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and procee: ings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. : 


Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


BANKERS, 


NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Wo. M. Ricnarps, President, JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 


(COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO., 
Nos. 57 & §9 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


Securities. 


out the United States and Canada, 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 


NEW FEATURES: 


ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





McGREGOR.& CO., 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St. 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


Advances made on approved collaterals, Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 


DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Nos. §5 to §g DREXEL BuiLpINGc, New Vork. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


Ke OUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 














P. K, Dickinson. JuLEs E. BRUGIERE. H. C. Dickinson, 


t/ Rea SON: BROS. & BR UGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





Howarp Lapstey; D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 





ile most men never get beyond the need for insurance, 
all look forward to a time when others will be no longer 
ent upon them and when they may wish to have all the 


ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 




















(eC OEY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND Stock BROKERS, 


Wnited states Securities... 0..0cdheerecs tccec. e. $441,092.50 
Bank Stocks (of New York Cit Banks) pes 











MATURIN BALLOU, 








foc onbreconic 117,713.70 
ing surplus from past labors available for personal use, | City and other Stocks and Bon s and Cash in Banks, 1 2,447.91 ae 
‘ ate , “| Premium Notes and Cash Bremiii fia te ihe. ven ese he 2,919.85 1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEw York. 
they take endowment policies for such periods as they | Salvage, re-insurance and other claims... 0. 13,382.55, 
will cover the need of insurance, and payable to them- , ——— — CHAS. GREGORY, he y 
os Stebel to which there are two essential objections : BL OSA LS eee oe es $827,556.51 Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
_ That in point of fact they usually need the insurance after 


TJOWARD LAPSLEV & COS, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 5 WALL STREET, New Vork. 









T. W. WHITTEMORE. E, J. BRAMHALL. 
R, B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. ¥. Stock Exchange. 





term of the policy has expired, but have then become unin- 
ble, or can only get new insurance at a much higher pre- 
n because of advanced age; 2d, That the premiums for 
ments are so much higher than for life policies that men 
usually afford by this means to carry as much insurance 
eir families need. 

In order to give a method by which one can carry the largest 
I le amount to protect his family just as long as they may 

and yet make the payments, less the cost of insurance 


Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Seri 
of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

W. IRVING COMES, Prestpenr. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 

THIS COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
HOusE oF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co, 





















Stocks and Bonds, 


Evinu C. MITCHELL, 
Gro, W. McGown. 


Wo. J. Hurcninson, Special. 


kor eased HUTCHINSON & 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Go. H. Brouwer, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 











































No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken, 









wailable at once should the need of insurance cease, we 
e following : 

Whole Life Policy at the ordinary annua! premium, or 
limited number of premiums; all surplus credited upon 
cy may be left with the company to accumulate at such 
interest as may be determined by the Directors, to be 
with the policy, at its maturity, to the person entitled 


THOs, A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VysE, Jr. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
y je MERCHANTS’ 
INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEWARK, N. Ihe 


YSH, SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


on Approved Collaterals. 


@ end of each period of 10, 15, 20, 25, 80, 35, ; 
rs from the issue of such policy, the parties in interest 


Statement, January 1, 1882. 
ender the same for a cash value as therein agreed, 


CASHICAPITAL, «caswas casi: 


Nota Sole larislotestie.s's:é: Geipiaics $400, 000,00 
her with the amount of the surplus previousl credited and | Reserve for re-insurance.................--........ 230,384.94 
lated. Pee : : Reserve for other liabilities, including unpaid losses 48,558.11 BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
- Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities. .... . 450,051.03 
paid-up imsurance may then be taken for such amount as 


No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
he cash value and surplus previously credited will buy as a 
remium, 

uuld the policy lapse at any intervening year of the above 
and after three premiums have been paid, paid-up 
will be given, on surrender of the policy according to 
s, for such amount as the reserve and surplus previously 
less a small surrender charge, will buy as a single 


$1, 128,994.08 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 83 LIBERTY ST, W. B. OGDEN, Manager. 





of the firm are mem 


R, J. KIMBALL, A, B. LOUNSBERY, 





H. PARKS & CO., 


Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


HE GERMANIA 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. Als 
Statement, January 1, 1882. 


CASH CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


ACH POLICY WILL HAVE ATTACHED A TABLE 
‘ASH VALUES GROWING OUT OF THE RESERVE, 
THE ACCUMULATION OF SURPLUS WILL BE 

TED EACH YEAR. . 

‘The accumulated surplus may be used in case of necessity to 
current premiums, 


. G, WHITE, 








heal +++ 239,228.41 aus ha (od 
5 LTABIRITIS fos sesso scene octets s+» 24,980.66 | H. BROWN & CO., 
gives the greatest amount of insurance the premiums | SURPLUS as TO PORICY-HOLDERS/. >. A <hcieecachs, 214,238.75 . 


buy while insurance is needed, and also gives their entire 
as an endowment if insurance becomes unnecessary. The 
er the policy runs the greater its value, both as an insurance 
an endowment, and THE HIGHER RESERVE RE- 
ED BY THE ASSUMPTION OF THREE PER 
'T. INTEREST MAKES THE POLICY JUST so 


JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
E, C. HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 
NEW YORK AGENTS. 

HATTON & JACOBS, 85 Linerty STREET, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 





Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 


C. C. Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 





R. J. Kimball & Co. 


Sixteen years se eg in the business, and all members 
ers of the N. Y, Stock EXCHANGE, 


F. E. BALLARD, 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 13 New Street, New York. 
R. H. Parks. M.S, NIcHOLs, Chicago. H. E,. DILLINGHAM. 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - New York. 


[ZT TEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


_ Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 












Louts J. ApGar, GEORGE MERRILL, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. I. D. BALCH, 


PA PCAL, MERRILL & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 
68 BROADWay AND 17 New St., New York. 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 
bee LEML ERE AS TE MBI ORN DS: 


FOR SALE, 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT, INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No. 1 SECURITY. 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 Cepar St., NEw YorK. 








Fr UCLNE S. BALLIN & CoO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 
No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 





H. G. STEBBINS & SON, 
O Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Cc. H, STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 





7 IA LOCO DL Gt SOWVS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD ANnp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK, 


GE BAES & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 Broap STREET, NEw York. 















H THE MORE VALUABLE AS AN ENDOWMENT. 
We believe it, as we intend it to be, the safest, most valuable, 
nd most liberal contract ever written, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
IN M. TayLor, Secretary. 

ABBOT, Ass’t Secretary. 

WELLS, Actuary. 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 145 BRoADWay, NEw York. 

CASH CAPITAL,» - . - 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, a - S - 640,216.48 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1, 735,250.46 
All Ve ste of this Company are now issued under the New 


York Safety Fund Law. : 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F, GOODRICH, Secretary. 





(Raines & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 





- $500,000.00 f JILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 


BROKERS IN 





ILIP S. MILLER, General Agent, 
1 WALL ST., cor. Broadway, 
“ay NEW YORK CITY. 


63 WALL STREET, NEw York. 








change and New York Mining Board. 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorK. 





HACKLEY B. Bacon. 
LATHROP R. BACON, 


Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 





THE 
VARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 
Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 
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FINANCIAL. 





LINDLEY HAINES. 


Col, 


Lewis H. TAYLOR, Jr. 
1é H. TAYLOR & 


Bankers and Brokers, 





No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
{INK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


yas 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SourH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





PI TURNER eGo. 
BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges, Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shires. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 


margins not entertained. 
W. W BAGRLZ Ore, 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated, 


=" . 











COMMERCIAL. 





Brighter, and in many instances 
weather throughout the country went far to in- 
fuse activity into general trade during the early 
part of the present week. Special telegrams to 
BRADSTREET’S from important business centres 
indicate that the drying up of the country roads 
in the central, western and in some southern 
states has progressed rapidly. This is confirmed 
by reports that orders from the country are 
being liberally forwarded to wholesale dealers at 
Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Kansas City, Evans- 
Louisville’s movement of 
In 


warmer, 


ville and other points. 
goods continues conservatively moderate. 
some merchandise lines at Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh a better tone is observed. In 
the northwest but little wheat remains on hand, 
and a majority of the flour mills at Minneapolis 
are idle. Some sowing has been done in Minne- 
sota. Business in California is dull. On the 
Atlantic coast the distribution of goods maintains 
the average of the past few weeks. The labor 
troubles at points in the country continue without 
settlement. New differences between employers 
and employed have arisen, and the industrial 
problem is fast becoming one of sharper sig- 
nificance. 





Within ten days several very heavy contracts 
have been entered into for iron and steel, crude 
and finished, for delivery east, west and south. 
Managers of large projected enterprises have 
taken advantage of a probable temporary depres- 
sion in prices to secure supplies for the coming 
three months. Several large orders for bridge 
work have been placed. Structural iron is in 
improving demand, and buyers have made favor- 
able terms with manufacturers, who show a 
disposition to do business. Projected improve- 
ments which were postponed because of ab- 
normally high prices are now being renewed. 
Recent arrivals of material have gone into ware- 
houses, and delay in deliveries has been solicited 
at several home Bessemer mills. Iron and steel 
imports are increasing in variety and volume. 
Merchant bar is in greater domestic supply and 
at unchanged quotations, the leading iron asso- 
ciation having, for the fourth time within three 
months, reaffirmedits2%c. card. The possibilities 
of an artificial scarcity in the summer, due to hot 
weather, strikes, etc., will have a certain influ- 
ence on prices after May 1 favorable to manu- 
facturers, but the expanding output will render 
any actual advance either in crude or finished 
unwise and impossible. The general market is 
easy and firm. The foreign market is active, and 
prices fluctuate within very narrow limits, deter- 
mined by local influences. The American trade 
anticipates an improving degree of activity on a 
no less remunerative basis than is indicated by 
current quotations. 





The anthracite coal trade continues in a fairly 
active condition. There is a sufficient demand 
for a majority of the sizes to absorb the greater 


portion of the output, and, as a result, no heavy 
accumulations are reported. 
a justification of the policy adopted by the ex- 
changes in suspending operations at the mines for 
but six days of the month, instead of for three 
days per week, as was strenuously urged by cer- 
tain operators. 
feeling in the trade is decidedly buoyant. 
are indications that the opening of the New York 
canals, which takes place in a few days, will be 
signalized by a larger call for anthracite from the 
east than has taken place for many springs past, 
stocks being generally low, and dealers willing 
to take advantage of present prices. 
from different points in the west indicate that 
trade is generally quiet in that region. 
Reading Company has been importuned from 
yarious sources to reduce its circular to meet that 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, but 
the requests have been met with decided refusals. 
There are few coal vessels in Philadelphia in 
consequence of freights to Boston being but 
$1.30, against $2.50 a few months ago. 
are no signs that a compromise or settlement will 
be effected in the Cumberland bituminous region, 
the operators being firm, and the miners not less 
so. 
trade is being captured by the other regions. 
Last week the entire product of the Cumberland 
valley was but 4,131. tons, against 39,805 in the 
same week of 1881. 
sylvania Railroad for erecting a car-truss for the 
benefit of its bituminous carrying trade is likely 
to fall through in consequence of the operators 
being unwilling to subscribe to it, and hence the 
complaints of a lack of rolling stock are likely to 
be repeated next fall. 
parative statements of the volume of trade to the 
Ist: 
year to April 1, 4,887,942; 
Bituminous, Clearfield, year to April 1, 67,047; 
1881, 


354,391. 


during the past week, and further concessions 
have been made in some cases to effect sales. 
The general position at the close is unsatisfactory 
to sellers. 
excess of immediate wants, and sales are mostly 
in small lots. 
all markets, and the anxiety of holders to clean 





















































This is accepted as 


Prices are firm, and the general 
There 


Reports 


The 


There 


As a result, no inconsiderable portion of the 


The scheme of the Penn- 


The following are com- 


Anthracite, week, 412,728; 1881, 383,789; 
1881, 5,635,708. 
1881, 


604,450. Cumberland, 444,765; 





Seaboard wool markets have ruled very quiet 


Manufacturers are loth to operate in 
Assortments are much broken in 


out unattractive parcels excites distrust among 


buyers, and tends to unsettle and depress prices 


on the more desirable supplies. Some good 
average X Ohio wools have been sold at 4Ic., 
and from that price up to 43@43\4c. for the best 
selections represents the present range on fine 
clothing fleeces, which were selling early in the 
year at 43@45c. There is no change in the situ- 
ation abroad. Accounts from the interior indi- 
cate early shearing in most sections of the west 
and south, but the belief is still general that 
desirable supplies now on the seaboard will not 
exceed the requirements of consumers pending 
the earliest arrivals of the new clip. 





THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Through the observance of the closing week 
of the Lenten season here, as well as in western 
Europe, especially in Great Britain, and the 
adjournment of fhe several commercial exchanges 
of this city—the Produce, Petroleum, Coffee and 
Maritime Exchanges from Thursday to Saturday, 
and the Cotton Exchange from Thursday to 
Monday next—and the very general suspension 
of wholesale trading here on Friday, business in 
produce and merchandise has been more or less 
seriously retarded. Yet a fair degree of activity 
has been ‘noted, apart even from speculative 
movements, which latter in grain and lard reached 
more liberal proportions, though in cotton com- 
paratively moderate. Various changes have 
occurred in prices, none, however, of much 
importance outside of the interests controlled 
chiefly by speculative influences, such as winter 
wheat, No. 2 corn, No. 2 oats, western steam 
lard and naval stores, which have fluctuated fre- 
quently and sharply, as reflecting the prevalent 
temper in speculative circles. 
have been, as a rule, of hardening foreign mar- 


kets, but have not been particularly serviceable to 


the export interest, which has been more or less 
embarrassed and repressed by the dominant 
speculation in the leading staples. 


ing 10,219,000 gallons), lard and meats contribu- 
ted to swell the aggregate of the export clear- 
ances of produce and merchandise from the port 
of New York for the week, which reached a valu- 
ation of $6,665,125, against $5,817,425 the pre- 
ceding week, and comparing with a_ total of 
$9,044,878 same week last -year, making the 
grand total since January 1, 1882, $83, 726,830, 
against $99,982,687 same period in 1881, and 
$85,086,534 in the corresponding portion of 
1880, thus indicating a loss on the outward 
movement thus far in 1882 of $16,255,857, as 
compared with the aggregate of last year, to date, 


European connection from continued and extreme 
depression and demoralization, chiefly through 
the pressure of steam accommodation on the 
market for early use, much beyond the limit of 
the very moderate needs of shippers, whose 
operations have been seriously impeded by the 
speculative disturbance and inflation of produce 
values. 
near the close, mainly from the grain interest. - 
Grain room, by steam hence to Liverpool, which 
had been here as low as 34d., 
(thgugh shipments via Boston had been made 
free to shipper beyond the expense of placing the 
grain on board the vessels), London at 1d., Glas- 
gow standing at 1%d., Hull at 1%d., Avon- 
mouth at 2d., Havre at 6@8c., Antwerp at 
1%@2d., Rotterdam and Amsterdam at 1%@ 
134d., Bremen and Hamburg at 40@50 pfennigs. 
Oilcake went by steam hence to Liverpool as low 
as 2s. 6d., and flour in sacks at 2s. 6d.@5s. per ton. 
Provisions, hence by steam for Liverpool, closed 
at 7s. 6d.@10s. for bacon and lard, and 12s. 6d.@ 
15s. for butter and cheese per ton, proportionately 
for other destinations. 
for Liverpool, stood at 44@ 


figures. 
Cork and orders down to 3s.6d.@3s. 9d. per quarter 
by average sail carriers, and on Thursday a con- 
tract was reported for a British steamship, 11,000 
quarters capacity, with wheat, from Baltimore, 
for the United Kingdom direct, at 3s. 3d. per 
quarter of 480 pounds. 





Cable advices 


More liberal shipments of petroleum (exceed- 





Ocean freights have been suffering in the 


Some increase of demand was noted 


left off at 1d. 


Cotton, hence by steam 
Lid. per pound. 
The chartering movement has been again to a 


moderate aggregate, mostly for petroleum, lum- 
ber, deal, sugar, tobacco, naval stores, phosphate 
rock and miscellaneous cargo, at somewhat easier 


Tonnage for grain was quoted here for 


Speculation has been far less spirited and less 


confident through the week in united certificates 
of crude petroleum, which steadily declined in 
price on more liberal and urgent offerings, closing, 
however, more firmly on a revival in the demand. 
The range for the week was 77% @807c., leav- 
ing off on Thursday evening at 783c. bid, against 
8o0%%c. on the preceding Friday. 


A less satisfactory movement has been reported 


in refined petroleum, which yielded slightly, as 


offered more freely, but at the extreme close 
rallied again on a livelier inquiry. The final 
quotations for refined here and at Baltimore were 
73@c. for deliveries in May and early in June, 
while at Philadelphia standing at 7c. bid. 
Crude in shipping order ranged here at 634@ 
734c.; naphtha, average test, left off at 6%c., 
and in rather more request, and residuum very 
quiet at 7c. 

Less demand has been noted for refined petro- 
leum in cases, within the previous range of 1034 
@12c. for standard to fancy brands. The outward 
movement from the Atlantic seaboard of petro- 
leum and products since January 1 has been 
placed at 103,905,300 gallons, or fully 27,834,900 
gallons in excess of the exports in the correspond- 
ing portion of 1881. Washington advices make 
the aggregate shipments of petroleum from the 
United States in February 28,753,191 gallons, 
against 24,179,766 gallons same month last year ; 
and from July 1 to February 28, 373,672,882 gal- 
lons, against 240,537,375 gallons same time in 
the preceding fiscal year, or equal to an increase 
thus far since July 1 of 133,135,507 gallons, or 
more than 50 per cent. 
rates have been helpful to the export interest. 



























sale here through the past month, mostly 
shipment, at generally steady prices. The sales 
herein March reached 9,600 hogsheads, including 
about 8,800 hogsheads to shippers representing 
chiefly Spain and Italy. The receipts here 
March were 6,094 hogsheads, against deliveries 
from warehouse of 4,048 hogsheads, leaving it n 
warehouse April 1 a stock of 42,333 hogsheads, 
against 36,487 hogsheads same date last 
Rather more inquiry has been noted for seed ] eal, 
which has been unchanged as to values. The 
sales of seed leaf here in March amounted to 
7,000 cases, including 1,500 cases for shipm 
The aggregate exports hence of tobacco in M 
comprised 2,500 hogsheads leaf, 76 hogshe: 
stems, 4,493 bales and 4,412 cases. 
freight contracts were four or five British stea 
ships, to load hence with Kentucky tobacco 
Spanish ports, at 45@47s. 6d., and an Austrian 
bark, hence with do. for Leghorn, at 30s. 


well as at the primary markets, largely due 
speculative action, which in this market h 
succeeded in working spirits of turpentine up to 
65@66c. for the merchantable standard per gal- 
lon, the very light offering and urgent needs of 
buyers, 
poses, contributing to the buoyancy. 
has been likewise 
firmly on the basis of $2.47%4@2.50 for go 
strained per 280 pounds, on a very mode 
stock and fair demand. Naval stores frei 
from southern ports of outlet left off barely st 
for sail tonnage at 3s. 6d.@3s. gd. for rosin a 
5s. 6d.@5s. gd. for spirits turpentine for the 
United Kingdom, and propor aa for other 
destinations. a. 















32c.as the best bid, in bond, per gallon for deliveries > 
in the current month, ona very moderate inquiry, 

as well for home trade purposes as for shipment dq 
The exports hence in March were only 11,9 
barrels, and from January 1 to March 31, 32,4 
barrels, against 55,478 barrels and 488 puncheot 0 
in the first three months of last year, in whic 
the lowest price made was 3334c., in bond. — 
competition in foreign markets of the Ge 
product has told decidedly against the outfloy 
from this country. 








prominent characteristics of the breadstuffs mo 
ment through the week. 
has been mainly in the speculative interes 
for forward delivery, the early summer op 
on winter wheat and No. 2 corn gaining p 
cepitbly in popular favor. 
has shown sharp changes, which by Th 
day evening left prompt deliveries ch 
than at 
by 4%(@2%c. a bushel, stock in store y 
most when taken for withdrawal from 
house for shipment or milling, mostly 


Very low ocean freight 
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Western leaf and lug tobacco met with a 


Of 


A‘; 
» 





Naval stores have been on the advance here, as 


contract — pur 
~ Rosin 
closin 4 


in good part for 


quoted higher, 





Alcohol in the New York market has fallen t 


Activity and notable irregularity have be . 


In grain the activi 


No. 2 red 


the close of the preceding 


shipment; while on the option list the 
option, receding under May, indicated a ri 
of 3{c., and the July option Mc. per bi 
in contrast to the May and June options, 

had gained Zc. per bushel. A fair amo 
stock was taken on export account, the 
important trading in this connection having be: 
on Thursday, when No. 2 red in store w 
at $1.40, against $1.414%@$1.42% in e€ 
vator and $1.434%@$1.433¢ delivered fr 
elevator, the store stock representing m 
tures to conform to the standard, or 

tom of the grade,”’ as the phrase runs. : 
of this stock was marketed in exchange for } 
contracts, the May option leaving off at $1. 
bid, with the April option standing at $1 
The lightening of the burden of the pron 
speculative holders seemed quite welcom 
manipulators of the general position, tho 
favorable weather and crop reports, th 
imate full resumption of inland navigatio 
the anticipation of an early and consid 
increase in the deliveries at the seaboard, 
deemed discouraging to persistent specu 
control of the market. Seemingly little a 
was given to the further falling off in. the - 
supply of wheat. White wheat, through 







































d a moderate increase in the demand, advanced 
@2c¢. per bushel. Spring wheat was without 
ch animation. No. 3 spring wheat of the 
New York grade was dearer, going on Thursday 
the extent of 16,000 bushels at $1.21 delivered 
export. Prime old No. 2 Chicago and 
ilwaukee spring wheat in store was quoted 
sest at $1.35 asked per bushel, but failed to 
id buyers. Relatively to wheat, corn developed 
much strength, further rising as much as 
14% @2%c. per bushel, on very free speculative 
nsactions, particularly in the May option, 
and, on the whole, a fair business for prompt 
elivery, partly for export. The continued and 
pid shrinkage in the stocks at the seaboard 
nd in the visible supply told to the advantage 
f holders, who at the close evinced much confi- 
Oats have been very variable, as affected 
almost wholly by speculative influences, leaving 
f on Thursday evening on early deliy- 
‘ies at a reduction of 1@2%c. per bushel, 
id the No. 2 grade on the option list 
an advance of 13@4'%c. per bushel, 
April option showing the sharpest rise, 
rough the urgency of contract requirements. 
s rise, however, has served to quicken 
nents from various sources at the interior, 
ably from Chicago, for this market, and the 
ticipation now is that the contract deliveries 
‘be later on of much less difficulty and cost- 
ess. Barley ruled stronger, and rye also 
mewhat firmer, on a moderate movement. 
More extensive dealings have been reported in 
f jour for home use and shipment, and prices, on 
reduced offerings, have been further advanced 
D40¢. per barrel, spring wheat product having 
been throughout most notable as to buoyancy. 
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the 


in 


fr. RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. week. last year. 
57,900 55,800 94,100 124,350 
152,100 131,950 201,000 750,250 
28,400 45,000 43,300 578,500 
7,400 5,700 mY 50 48,500 
ples 72,200 400 157,900 
22, 29,300 10,550 3,500 
71,000 60,750 87, 100 51,000 
58,300 88, 100 },000 41,000 


the receipts of the week were, on through 
eight account, of flour, 13,700 barrels, against 
450 barrels the preceding week; and of wheat, 

0 bushels; of corn, none; of peas, 16,500 
bushels, and of barley, 7,500 bushels. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1882. 


CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, APRIL 6, 


May. Fune, July, August, 
1.41 1.37% 1.24% 1.19 bid 
ae Big SE “ary bid 
-555¢ +53) 5244 bid .47%4 bid 





On Thursday No. 2 red wheat, seller’s option 


the remainder of the year, was quoted at $1.17 


bid and $1.19 asked. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 


NEW YORK. 
Nov. 30, Fan.s, April 6. April 8, 
1881. 1882. 1882. 1881. 
Wheat, No, 1 white, per bush. . $1.38 $1.4034 $1.38%4 $1.21 
« “No. 2 red, eae 1.39 1.4346 1.42% 1.2414 
“No. 2 Mil. spring “ .. 1. 1.374% 1.35 1.23 
Corn, No. 2 nae “Sox joy Cs ae 5846 
Rye, prime Sees) aed 96 -93 bid 1.09% 
Oats, No. 2, a -49 +504 =.62% 47 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MAY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK, 


Dec. 16, Fan. 6, April 6, April 8, 

om = ; kasik 1881, sty ae sok 
eat, No. 2red,perbush... — 1.4914 $1.415 1,20 
Wheat, No.1 white ss I 3 1.18 





Corn, No. 2, Be 743 7536 ~—«.Br} 54 
Oats, No. 2, ss 504 5014 ets. 44 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 
. Latest Preceding $an.2, A year 
returns, week, 1882. ago. 
Wheat, bushels...... 2,214,751 2,525,833 4,781,343 11342, 590 
Corn, (, tesee+ 1:023,333 1,450,277 5,429,673 "354.8 
Rye, id 94,700 95,290 162,41 22,490 
Barley, “ 1524 68,064 79,199 87,893 
Oats, ty »710 311,907 538,934 = 423,067 
Peas, es 35739 14,420 5,629 12,829 


On the latest exhibit of the hoard of grain in 
warehouse, elevators and railway lighters at the 
port of New York a further decrease: is thus 
noted in wheat of 311,682 bushels, and in corn 
of 426,944 bushels, with a falling off likewise 
in the aggregate of oats in store and elevator of 
237,660 bushels. The apparent shrinkage in the 
item of oats was due in good part to transfer to 
boats of the quantity recently in elevator A, 
which has been closed for repairs. ; 

Of the prominent grades of grain in store and 
elevator at this port (the railway elevators now 
reporting in detail), the following is a comparative 





exhibit. ’ 
Two weeks 
This week, Last week, ago. 
No. 1 red wheat, bushels Raacnaria 19,595 12,955 21 498 
No. 2 red wheat, i; tttesess 912,095 917,382 1,092,879 
Ne: 3 ZF ibe fe aewenees ee oper 233, 07 
0, pred'wheat, “i... 5 924 110,659 
a : mee wheat, - Sunoacee on ule ghee 
Oo: 2white wheat, “ ........ 2) 2 
Mixed winter wheat, re one asae 5 247 721 9,498 
epee Cas tar es a te aes 
No 2N.Wespig 00) i See 40 
Rejected spring, Saotten 9,336 9,339 1,844 
No, 2 corn, te ttn 687,34 960, 511 1,484,049 
Ph oth adel MO tee eee ee 1,005, au 15/085 
Low used corn, panied she oe PS aaue 2,010 3,091 
No. r rye, * 23,573 24, 109 24,109 
ne 2 rye, - 2,857 2,857 2,857 
SOE eR a ranma Sica teas | asd, 
No. Ponies Oats, ** 4,503, %007" Od. 
No. 2 ene oats, - 11,551 63,292 87,425 
No, 3 white oats, NSOFe | Gconeree 13,79! 
No. 2 oats, . 40,843 238,085 175,579 
No. 3 oats, 1,607 8,357 26,552 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
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crease in the item of corn of 158,750 bushels, in 


that of oats of 111,450 bushels, in barley of 


52,100 bushels, and in flour of about 8,000 bar- 
rels, 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD. 
Preceding Corresp'g 





Past week, week, week 1881. 
Wlour, barrels, 5 sy %0% shed Li gaps 217,300 299,050 
Wheat, bushels.............. 428, 100 381,150 1,710,000 
Corn, SEs Pea Sia ascend 347,000 391,650 2,712,000 
Rye, 11,500 9,000 57,700 
Barley, 155,000 145,325 145,450 
Oats, ce ken Satan eee. 247,400 386,200 275,400 


In the items of flour, corn and oats these 
figures show a decrease—in corn of about 44,650 
bushels, in oats of 138,700 bushels, and in flour 
of 37,550 barrels. Wheat was augmented about 
47,000 bushels, barley 19,650 bushels, and rye 
about 2,500 bushels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
——The United Kingdom. 





Flour, eat, Corn, 
barrels. bushels. bushels, 
PAStaveele: ji. tavdties.. catia 50, 100 306,450 383,800 
Preceding week...ciccnsascvess 87,600 328,950 01, 200 
Same week last year........... 85,900 84,300 1,668,100 
. The_Continent,———_, 
Flour, eat, Corn, 
barrels, bushels. bushels. 
Past weekly s.ctkawnvuatuetee ve 6 6,300 203,700 19,200 
Precedinp Week. Jococncs.eseasces 1,431 48, 300 83,700 
Same week last year............ 22,200 906, 700 44,000 
COMPARATIVE STOCKS OF BREADSTUFFS AT LIVERPOOL AND 
LONDON. 
——-Liverpool,— ——London,— 
Aprilt, April 1, Aprilt, Aprilt, 
1882, 1881, 1882. 1881. 
Plour,, bbls’, ....-.+. 115,000 226,571 200,000 297,570 
OAS sate uadets *1,728,000 1,036,444 {340,000 159,276 
OTHE Mere ceeeesiee *180,000 192,000 50,000 24,231 
* Centals. + Quarters. 


The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports in each of the last two weeks compare 
thus : 











i W heat——__,  — Corn 

Past week, Prev, week, Past week, Prev. week, 

bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels, 

Baltimore..... 29,800 262,350 36,000 15,500 
Philadelphia. . epee eae 51,300 neti 
Boston ....... ), 800 33,500 27,850 16,350 


The shipments from these ports in the corre- 
sponding week of last year were, from Baltimore, 
of wheat, 527,400 bushels, and of corn, 758,000 
bushels ; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 396,400 
bushels, and of corn, 260,400 bushels; and from 
Boston, of wheat, 31,750 bushels, and of corn, 
100,150 bushels. 

COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT+ 





April 3,’82, April 5, ’8x, 
Teel ; sek Pi 

Visible supply in U.S. and Canada..... 12,101,735 21,752,359 
On passage for the United Kingdom.... 22,200,000 20,192,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe. 6,720,000 5,544,000 
Grand total, oy. peirewsnias acu trac. 41,021,735 47,488,359 
Previous week 41,002,355 45,599,148 
Seven weeks ago 5,550,223 49, 7,389 





COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 


April 2,82, April 3, ’8r, 
bushels. bushels. 



































































for the week of 1,000 tierces, and No. 1 city 
realizing on Thursday $10.50. Of refined lard 
about 7,500 tierces were reported sold here for 
early delivery, with continental brands closing at 
$11.50 bid, against $11.35 a week ago. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 


here April 6, thus: 
April Ma Sune, Fuly, Aug. Sept. 
, das Spa tae ae | Cee ae 
This week. . $11.42 11.45 11.52% 11.60 11.65 11.6714 
Aweek ago. 11.30 11.3244 11.40 11.47% 11.5214 11.55 
Ayearago, 11.1214 11.12% 1115 11.20 11.25 11.30 


On Thursday the October option closed at 
$11.6234 @$11.65; the November option, after 
selling at $11.35 early in the week up to 
$11.47%, left off with $11.47%4 bid, and the 
December option at $11.35 bid, thus bringing 
into actual trading these deliveries. Options for 
the remainder of this year closed on Friday at 
$11.25 bid, against, at this date in 1881, $10.55 
bid. 

The receipts of lard here in March were 20,859 
tierces, against exports hence of 46,997 tierces. 
The stock of lard here on April 1 was 44,600 
tierces prime and 2,622 tierces off grade, with 
6,493 tierces stearine, or a total of 53,715 tierces, 
against, on March 1, 1882, a total of 73,628 
tierces, and on April 1, 1881, a total of 44,090 
tierces. 








The receipts of pork at New York in March 
were only 1,289 warehouse barrels and 6,749 
New York barrels; the exports hence in March, 
15,684 barrels; stock here on April 1, 59,509 
barrels, of which 29,919 barrels were of the new 
packing, against a total on March 1 of 65,520 
barrels, and on April 1, 1881, of 36,680 barrels. 

Western mess pork met with a comparatively 
ready market for prompt delivery, mostly for 
shipment, closing firmly at the advanced figures 
of $16.75@$17 for old, and $17.50@$17.75 for 
new, as to brand. About 3,700 barrels were 
placed during the week. On Thursday 300 bar- 
rels western family mess and 100 barrels prime 
mess were placed at relatively full prices. Spec- 
ulation in pork continues wholly lifeless here. 
April, May and June options on mess pork, 
respectively, closed nominally on the basis of 
$17.45, $17.50 and $17.60 bid. A year ago the 
April, May and June options were, respectively, 
quoted at $16.85, $16.85 and $16.90 bid. 























eee. oct wack igh tee AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS. mae ag) Nee goes eee eee eee 9,690,651 %4;206,409 Bulk meats have been again in good demand 
5 ek, week, last year, ‘ ss ri age for Unite ingdom,....... 240,000 000 4 =, s an 
cae eee et ef April x Mar rch 25, March 18, ape 2,1 On eeeare for the continent of Europe.. "4ecrooo ae Seatlket very firm prices. Bacon has been held above 
13,717,000 15, 172,000 18,960,000 9,572,000 | Wheat, bushels. . 3p16,6ra 3,808,350 4,248,250 2,383,200 Graiditorale ane ane en Pa aheehr eerie = the views of buyers, and is dull. Dressed hogs 
Rte acicns 7:755,000 se pee 2, Shae Corn, ++ 1,890,350 2,521,550 3,228,300 1,596,600 Previous week .. s se eatohe 18,907,889 declined to 854 @8Xc. for city. Beef and beef 
An 2,633,000 1,831,000 1,370,000 Tyas7 ode VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. Seven weeks ago... 18,991,770 18,161,696 7 ‘ 
5 i 70,000 114,500 175,500 24,500 Latest Preceding Corresp'd'g hams were quoted steady, but without recent 
i ates, week, week 1881, : s i ; i : 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. om bushels. “gan bushels.” Recent dealings in saltpetre have been quite business of Importance. 
i Pi t delt' 7 GE Sto anep qanesed 12,101,735 12,562,365 21,752,356 7 7 : ye 2 ea 
ay es saa ares eed (SANA ae ae ee 9,690, 651 Serre a moderate, the amount marketed during the past The BECEIUNS of beef here in Febr UaLy Weve 
eat—Week eee eel 7 spiel ey a oe Sindee ate: | month having been only 4,000 bags, to arrive and | °M!y 542 tierces and barrels, and on April 1 the 
Preceding week ... 13045000 . 3 ‘ : ; ; 2 hi 
This, last year a6 ose 1,080,984 1,237,282 1,979,208 here, at 54% @53(c.,. closing at 5%4@53{c. for stock was 3,604 tierces and barrels, of which 
eek endin, ri 4020, ax are ae . as a : = aie Sea | Ba 
Precedi week.” edocs A further general decrease is thus shown in the prompt delivery, with an available supply here of | 3:59° packages were of new packing, against a 
OSRAS ee Aso aggregate visible supply of grain—in that of 12,000 bags, and at Boston none. The imports total on April 1, 1881, of 2,143 tierces and 
ose Aileen AE RRE ne perso wheat of as much as 460,520 bushels, in that into the United States in the first quarter of the barrels. 
"EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. of corn of 724,331 bushels, and in that of current year were 17,148 bags, against 18,045 Tallow has been in active request, and quoted 
Pd asd as Preeesiie beer oats of 67,001 bushels. Of the decrease~ in bags same time last year. The deliveries at New up to 8c. for prime. Prime Stearine has been 
om dette eae eA wheat and corn, 291,700 and 631,200 bushels, York and Boston in the first quarter of the current likewise much wanted, leaving off strong at 
we ere Ee Erge respectively, were in the aggregates at the year were 16,148 bags, against 16,045 bags same | 1138¢-, oleomargarine stearine standing as high 
S690 401,950 S3si00 7745000 five principal Atlantic ports. The visible supply | time in 1881. The quantity on the way to the | 2S 10/c. per pound. 
criss Sion 19,500 ee of wheat was up to 21,252,578 bushels Novem- United States, as per the latest mail and cable COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM EUEOEI 
» i J , c . 5 
. ‘ ! : ber 5, 1881, that of corn to 28,120,870 bushels advices, is about 18,447 bags, against 18,635 bags This week. Last week. last year. 
he rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool on October 8, and that of oats to 6,468,050 bushels | . . Bork barrelstnen se gs 2nnes 2,639 2,630 4,300 
same time a year ago. Beef, tierces and barrels..... 2,614 2,716 a 
ago was 44 @5d., London 64%@6Kd., on October 1, 1881. ay eas meats, pounds... $4:971,700 3,582,300 9,923, 
ard, pounds 3,252, 1,784,750 4,574,000 
aE § ; 
sgow 6d., and ee eee Ee ahs and | seeapsTurrs RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS Hog products have been more active here, as Bpiter, ss pes 185,200 
poner ae eae ae! clade af Past week, ae ck aoe well as at the interior, and, though frequent and Lata id Re aes ae miaietely eR Tra 
i . Od. . "] ¥ : ; § artly on through freight account. 
fe? to 90.@58-, Against on Thursday last Set Nagrclie pes dey tee Sharp changes were noted, values have gained % ; rite 
6d.@3s. gd. per quarter, Corn,“ 1,091,400 964,200 2,162,100 : aie ed 7 eo iall Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
Fee “« at 300 B08 32,150 | Materially in strength and buoyancy, especia y ; both £5 Unis Kino 
CLOSING PRICES OF pte. IN NEW Ee: Harley, doh700 4591300 206, in the instance of western steam lard for prompt prominent stab of outlet 2 é e : ns en i 
arch 31. t 7. , , a Se OOK r . npris or lar 3 
fl BEL Sean ee 4 " . : S- and forward delivery, on a liberal aggregate of | 224 the RURUAGRPSROIE TAC Cs 593357 
t flour, superfine, per bbl.... $3.85 @4.50 $4.15 @4.85 A further increase is thus shown in the most ; 5 : F pounds, against 5,077,308 pounds same week 
eens. PRES ewes 4-50 @e20 4: @i.35 : temas Of Grain for th brcipee business. On the option list the later options , aL : 
iS ee a Bee 6 Bis prommment items of grain for the week—in wheat have been attracting increased attention, the No- | ast year; of bacon, 6,530,556 pounds, against 
; Minn. clear, “ C23 750 640 @7.75 | of about 64,600 bushels, in corn of 127,400 : 5 NaRS ” in | 16,262,193 pounds; and of pork, 4,096 barrels, 
pat'ay, 6.88 Gare 7108 Goce bushels, and in oats of 1,400 bushels. The item | Ve™ber options having on Thursday been in Ae | | aners3y 
: ie ; : : : SR ae BM a A é S barrels same week in 
| oa bs. Gok é70 @6s | of Hace Hikewide fee a slight gain. In that Be eee pean na yes Beet evinchig'ia - | S800 3915.08 
he 05 . -7O @O.85 5 . . ‘ 
us g > raged to some extent b 
on i 28 375 ome @s8 of rye there was a loss of 2,850 bushels, and of hobs Tait oo canara Rather hate The New York cotton market has ruled quiet 
328 so 340 420 barley of about 53,500 bushels. oes vate : during the week. The price of spot cotton has 
r aeh@r 8s 1.46 @1.47%4 : Nee ua been finding a readier outlet for the refined grades. Mee F : , ? 
BREADSTUFFS SHI ENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS, * > ave 
re 142g@r 44 he one 34 ee In the New York market 322,000 tierces west- | (eclinec Tec ee ave receded an ay erage 
} + y Hpbi 136 @1.37% ras @1-39% ee oe Past week. week, week 1881. ern steam lard were sold during the week for of about 5 points. Following are the closing quo- 
\ No. 2 spring, & X27 @i.af 1.2 1.3 our, barrels 102,200 228,500 : : Face air ; 
d ee i 115 ate i ; , 2,60 a8 forward delivery. Of western steam lard for | tations for uplands at oe i aphiegs even 
. BD csr 4 0 - 9 1752) | P : P : ‘ i i is r same da as ar : 
, 0. 3, i oy a = . = aie ae We ayes 52,650 ! prompt delivery 5,550 tierces were likewise mar- | 28> with a comparison for same date last yea 
‘st mixed, per bush..,.. - Sr : BESET A MA earn deli Seer 107, 300 72,550 z 2 ifr e, ee : 
¥. yellow, 20. oy Bo ee aig | OmtaI MEY No ce caat rate 47050 ahac0 9S keted at $11.30@$11.5734, closing at $11.50 for | ,, ee are ce ied iba: 
tenes . a: : . % 7 * _ . 4 5 «tsa 5, a 
j per bush ........ 93 @118 = 95 @r.18 A further shrinkage is thus indicated in the ! contract grades, against $11.30 a week ago, city Meadieaine: 11% 1.916 
frrcenes 1.0 I. 1.0 1.2 . ‘ ‘ ae I 
} anbuortth obaaer eet 88 @ 4 #8 @ ‘9a. | forward movement of wheat of about 61,850 steam lard ranging at $10.80@11.25, and leav- | Fair... UII 131516 12% 
i . ee . . . iy . . . a . . = 5 . . 
I Pe ean _ 3 “65 C2KO & bushels, and of rye of 2,030 bushels, with an in- ing off at $11.20, an advance of 30c., gn sales Middling Orleans are quoted 127';c, Stained 
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cottons leave off, good ordinary at g}ic.; low 
middling, 105¢c.; middling, 11 3c. 

Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Thursday: 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 






This week. Last week, Last year, 
May 12.13 12.20 10.34 
vee 12.28 12.35 10.43 
| SPE Ant hrc or ci 12.43 12.49 10,52 
‘August... ..-- 12.50 12.63 10.59 I 
September 12.17 12.25 10.35 


The New 
Thursday 


The market for futures closed dull. 
York Cotton Exchange closed on 
evening for the remainder of the week. 





In New York business in dry goods and kin- 
dred trades has ruled rather quiet during the past 
week, Dull trade is the general complaint, though 
a few of the prominent jobbing houses still claim 
to be doing an active business. The volume of 
business for the season, however, first 
hands is not fully satisfactory, the usual reassort- 
ment purchases being of a moderate nature; still, 
better trade is anticipated with an improvement 
merchants say 


with 


in the weather. Conservative 


they are not over-anxious to push sales, however, 
as they are somewhat of the opinion that it is 
going to be an “‘ off year,”’ and they prefer carry- 
ing goods than making possible bad debts. The 
stagnation which characterized the opening of the 
week had an early effect of a decline in some of the 
staples, all grades of which were slow in movement. 
Cottonades and ginghams showed the principal 
weakness, and the reduced prices in these goods 
had the desired effect of increased sales and a con- 
sequent reduction of stocks, whichin some quarters 
were larger than desirable. The demand for plain 
cottons was quiet, and but little attention was 
also given to prints and printing cloths. In con- 
ion with woolen goods business shows no 
improvement. The large manufacturers still 
report the same dull trade that has prevailed for 
the past few weeks, and jobbers are also com- 


nect 


plaining of doing less than is pleasant. Some 
large offerings of cassimeres are in the market 
to close out stocks, but no great eagerness is 
shown by the usual takers. The fall order 
business is about over for the early delivery 
goods, and is generally reported satisfactory. In 
dress goods, silks and hosiery a quieter business 
has prevailed for the past week, compared to the 
previous. The dullness has apparently been 
general in all branches, and it is largely attributed 
to the quietness prevailing with the Hebrews 
incidental to their Feast of the Passover. The 
importations at this port for the week, and the 
quantity of goods marketed, compared with the 


previous week, are as follows: 


No. of packages, Value. 
Total imports for the week......--+s+see0es 8,121 $2,822,544 
Total imports for previous week... ...+.++ 17,422 3,452,557 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
past Week. ...s+.seeeeee sess erssees soreness 9, 104 2,634,250 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
VIOUS WOOK... .0cee cere cere cerenceeeerene 20,445 3,501,070 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week, 

EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: The outlook for general 
trade continues encouraging, though the weather 
is still cold and spring backward. However, the 
river towns are nearly all free from the ice 
embargo. Dry goods are slowly improving, 
and the grocery trade is at least one-fourth in 
excess of any former season. There is a good 
demand for mechanics. .A fish exchange has 
been established here in view of extensive pre- 
parations for largely increasing that branch of 


business. 


From Boston, Mass.: The leather market con- 
tinues satisfactory. The dry goods trade is 
unchanged. The merchandise markets, as a rule, 
have improved, and prices are generally better. 
The metal market is not very satisfactory, the 
demand being limited except for lead and zinc, 
both of which show an improvement. No 
material change in boots and shoes, though 
buyers have largely increased, and, as they are 
mostly from heayy houses, more activity is 
promised. Total shipments of boots and shoes 
from this market to places outside of New Eng- 


land for the week have been 48,654 cases, 


against 48,823 cases same week last year. Total 
shipments since January 1, 648,955 cases, against 
667,241 cases same time last year. 
ing is the number of cases shipped to some of 
the principal points during the week : Chicago, 
4,582; New York city, 2,948; Cincinnati, 2,364; 
Baltimore, 1,727; St. Louis, 1,764; Philadelphia, 
732; Detroit, 1,292 5 Pittsburgh, 1,101; Mil- 
waukee, 1,043; Toledo, 1,029; Louisville, 994; 
San Francisco, 
Orleans, 647; Galveston, 646; St. Paul, 543; 
Richmond, 536; Buffalo, 532; Columbus, Ohio, 
501; Indianapolis, 500. 


ket is quiet and firm, the amount of sales being 
very small. 
cent., are offered, with no takers. 
3Ysc- are offered, and 33c. asked. There are 
about 325,000 pieces on hand. 
ket is quiet, but firm, and the amount of sales is 
fair. 
and middling gulfs at 125¢@123¢c. 
on hand is less than the average, not being over 
8,000 bales. 
and_ printers’ machinery, and the builders of 
steam engines, are all doing a large business, 
having orders reaching into the fall months. 
The manufacturers of woolen goods find the 


demand light at present. 


market is firm at 33¢c., plus 4% of 1 per cent., 
and some sales are reported at that figure. A 
movement tending toward a strike has been 
started among the spinners, and one mill has 
shut down in consequence. 


has developed no important change this week. 
There is a fair distributive movement in general 
merchandise, but no decided activity or buoy- 
ancy in any department. 
troubles continue to cripple operations in build- 
ing supplies, and to retard the execution of 
plans for lately projected improvements. 
lections in most departments are fairly satisfac- 
tory 
latter is weak and unsettled, and holders, as a 
rule, are anxious to realize. 
tions in grain continue to constitute the bulk of 






















































The follow- 


Cleveland, 786; New 


991; 


From Providence, R. I.: The print cloth mar- 


For 64s 33¢c., plus % of I per 
For 56x60s, 


The cotton mar- 


Middling uplands are quoted at 12%c., 
The stock 


Manufacturers of cotton, bleachers’ 


From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth 


MIDDLE STATES. 
From Philadelphia, Pa.: The trade situation 


The unsettled labor 


Col- 
Cotton and wool move very slowly. The 
Speculative transac- 


the business, as spot supplies are too small to 
admit of any activity for export, and the high 
prices keep consumptive requirements at a mini- 
mum. Flour is in fair home demand and very 
firm, but shippers hold off at present prices. 
Groceries and provisions are fairly active in job- 
bing lines. Sugars, both raw and refined, are 
closely sold up, and prices are a shade higher 
and favor sellers. Supplies of butter are begin- 
ning to increase, but are still inadequate to con- 
sumptive requirements, and prices rule high. 
There has been a brisk Easter trade in eggs. 
Southern farm products are plentiful, and arriv- 
als are frequently in bad condition. Foreign 
potatoes are in large supply, and depress the 
market for domestic growths. The dry goods 
trade is fairly active, and on leading productions 
values are generally well sustained. 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.: Owing to the favorable 
weather during the past week, trade with local 
jobbers has been very good. There is a fair 
demand for finished iron, with a better feeling 
than existed three weeks ago. Ata meeting of 
the Western Iron Association, on Wednesday, no 
change was made in prices, and trade was re- 
ported to be in a satisfactory condition, Pig iron 
remains about the same as reported last week— 
dull, with drooping tendency—and it is thought 
buyers or sellers must change their views before 
transactions of any note take place. The demand 
for nails, though slackened somewhat, is still 
good, and prices are firm. Window glass is only 
fair. Bottle houses are doing a good business. 
Collections continue good. 


WESTERN STATES. 


the last few days has added much life to city 


retail business. 
fined to immediate requirements in anticipation of 
some concessions at the furnaces, and the market 
is dull and unsatisfactory. 
in better, yet not active, demand, without change 
in the ruling prices of the last quarter. 
present building operations are interrupted to 
some extent by the recent action of the Car- 
penters and Builders’ Union, and the agitation of 
the labor question is likely to result in the aban- 
donment for the season of some projected build- 
ings. 
institutions of Cleveland is about to be made by 
a substantial partnership concern who expect to 
commence business in a few days. 
market continues close, without change in rates. 


cellent weather has set farm work well forward, 
and grass will 
drain on stocks of corn and oats for winter 
feeding. 
have been in excess of checking, and money is 
easy. 
all departments. 
some time. The grain market is specially active, 
No. 2 mixed corn reaching 81c. Wednesday, but 
declining (c. on Thursday. 
corn was unusually heavy. 
fully 30 per cent. greater than a year ago. Wheat 
has been depressed, but is getting firmer. Oats 
have been irregular, but closed Thursday at 53@ | 
54¢. 
light demand. 
demand, but the volume of business is not as 


great as was expected. Prices have a slight 
tendency to decline, but with no concessions. 
Pig iron is easier in tone, with some accumulation 
of stock. 
provision market is stronger, with an advance 
in prices. 
here. 


good during the past week, and collections are 
improving. Money is in fair demand, and prices 
are firm. 


for 
hominy mill will soon be erected, and some other 


manufacturing projects are developing. 


been very good, and the prospects for its contin- 
uance are excellent. 


hopeful of a fine harvest of crops and grain. 












From Cleveland, Ohio: General jobbing trade 
is in fair shape, and the bright, warm weather of 


Soe 




























































































The wheat plant, it is stated, almost — 
exception is healthy and of good growth. 
weather at present is perfect. The outlook 
fruits is favorable, especially for peaches, thre 
the western region. Lumber is still 
building operations are active. The — 
reduction in help by the carbuilders e 
no wise disastrous, as the men, ma 
penters, found their services sought 
and residence work. ‘The cessation of 
demands by car companies for fine com 
ber has permitted the manufacture of 
meet the wants of builders. 


Purchases of pig iron are con- 





























































Manufactured iron is 


At 


ars 


A new addition to thé number of banking 


From Burlington, Towa: General bi 
steadily improves. All lines report a satisf 
trade and favorable prospects for a large 
business. Country roads are in fair condi 
and collections are reported satisfactory. — 

Se 7 

From Louisville, Ky. : The week’s t 
a continued light movement and a stea 
servative tone. Produce is slackening 
account of the lateness of the season. 
scarce and high. Grain and provision: 
and fairly brisk. The cattle market 
with light receipts. Leaf tobacco is 
tained; all grades continue active, and 
are decreasing; common and good fill 
advanced 1@2c.; sales this year to 
22,000 hogsheads. Cotton is dull at 
quotations. Whiskies are firmer, with a 
proved outlook. Manufacturers report ave 
employment. ‘There’is an active misce 
demand for money, and rates are firm. 


The money 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: Another week of ex- 


soon appear and the 


stop 
Receipts of money from the country 
Business has been fairly active in nearly 


Groceries lead, as they have for 


The demand for 
The receipts are 


Rye and barley have been steady, with but 
Dry goods show an increased 





From St. Louis, Mo.: Trade is good in ; 
jobbing lines, and a large aggregate of Ss 
orders is being filled. River business” 
active. The river is falling at this point 
cattle market is still stiff Hogs are — 
readily, but are poor in quality. P 
keep up. The grain movement is light 
dull. . The banking business is slightly im 
by increased demands from mercantile 
Crop prospects in this region continue unus 
ae 


Prices are not quotably lower. The 


Bacon and lard stocks are firmly held 


From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade has been 


Building is very active, more so than 


A new wheel factory and | fine. 





many years. 
¥ 


From Kansas City, Mo.: General 
tinues good, and mercantile collections 
fair. The cattle market is steady and un 
Hogs are fairly active, and prices are firm 
building season opens vigorously, and 
promise to excel all past seasons, 
generally high price of material. 
active demand and firm. 


From Evansville, Ind.: The week’s trade has 


In the country farmers are 
much pleased with the present weather, and are 3 

Mon 
From Chicago, Ill.: The jobbing trade in dry : 
goods, millinery and collateral lines of mer- 
chandise is very active, and there is a satisfac- 
tory business in hats, boots and shoes, gro- 
ceries and hardware. In provisions there is a 
strong shipping demand for the home trade, but 
the foreign demand is very light. In grain the 
shipments are light except as to corn, which is 
going east freely by lake. The receipts of bread- 
stuffs for the week were 81,489 barrels flour, 
111,513 bushels wheat, 330,824 bushels corn, 
374,617 bushels oats, and 78,056 bushels barley. 
The shipments were 73,990 barrels flour, 89,085 
bushels wheat, 902,511 bushels corn, 311,962 
bushels oats, and 64,041 bushels barley. Money 
is easy, and more is seeking investment in real 
estate than for several years. The clearings for 
the week are $53,117,878. The clearings for 
March were heavier by $12,000,000 than those 
of March last year. 


From Minneapolis, Minn. : For th 
days of the week the weather was fine, an 
sowing progressed rapidly. The last ty 
the rain has fallen most of the time, and 
is suspended. The rivers are rising rapi 
ice js all out, and the lumber mills will s 
week. The lumber market is strong an 
with light stocks. But little wheat is” 
forward. The market has advanced 
the week. Not over 1,000,000 to 1,50 
els are expected at the mills from 
crop. Two-thirds of the mills are idle 
of wheat. Jobbers report trade extra gc 
lacking transportation facilities to the north 
The railroads are taxed beyond their ca 
sending forwardimmigrants, their goods anc 
Fight to ten heavy passenger trains ari 
in this city from the east, bringing thou 
immigrants destined to the northwes 
has been nothing to compare with it in 
mer year so early in the season. Rea 
city and county is unusually active, 
have advanced 10@40 per cent. in six 
Large preparations for building, and activ 
tions are in progress. Money is easy. 


From Peoria, Tll.: There is a marked im- 
provement in all lines of trade. Country mer- 
chants are ordering freely, the roads are in good 
condition, and collections are easy. The build- 
ing season has fairly commenced, and labor is 
scarce and commanding good wages. A recent 
reduction in west-bound freight rates from this 
city will be beneficial to the wholesale trade. 


ad, 


From Milwaukee, Wis.: The wh 
is decidedly dull, and prices Ic. lower. 
show a slight increase, as compared | 
season. Shipments are nominal. The 
of wheat and small proportion of 
grade No. 2 cause millers to be cons 
their offers, and, while only a fair bu 
been done in flour for export, a much 
would have been possible had m 





From Detroit, Mich.: Trade in general meg- 
chandise continues fair and gives satisfaction, but 
presents few reportable features. Grain is fairly 
active in options. Receipts of wheat are improy- 
ing, mainly to fill short contracts. . Crop reports 
from all localities in Michigan are encouraging, 





















































to make forward sales. Provisions rule 
1 prices are fairly steady. The arrivals 
; show a material increase over last year. 
al business is active in certain lines, notably 


nication and hauling of freight to interior 
both difficult and costly. Collections are 
air. 








Omaha, Neb.» The past week has wit- 
a quiet city election, and the labor ques- 
practically settled for the present. Prices 
advanced some. But a considerable 
nt of building has been given up for this 
1 account of high prices in both labor and 
J. The jobbing trade continues active, 
retail trade is increasing. Reports from 
-are favorable to crops, and the soil is 
ne condition. 


ne 


es. in 
are 





CALIFORNIA, 

n San Francisco, Cal.: Trade is some- 
dull. Crop reports are good, with con- 
wvorable weather. 





bis 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
n Baltimore, Md.: A fair volume of busi- 
characterized most of the trades the 
sk, and the general outlook at the close 
Millinery jobbers have’ been very 
1d a steady demand is reported for goods 
particular line. Hardware is dull, and 
ool market rules inactive under light offer- 
‘The flour market has been active, and 
e been firm, with an upward tendency. 
rs with retail dealers are coming in fast. 
y building permits are being issued, and 
tors and builders anticipate a good season. 
» strike in the Cumberland coal regions has 
a suspension of shipments here, and quo- 
are nominal. Shipbuilders are well up 
orders, and opened the season satisfactorily. 
ses for southern wheat are firm, and the west- 
ket stronger. Cotton is quoted steady 
- In the leather market there is daily 
st for good slaughter sole, and a more gen- 
emand for rough grades. Receipts of 
d tobacco are increasing, and the demand 
ported fair, with steady prices and a firmer 
ng on the part of sellers. The whisky 
set is unchanged. ‘The iron market is rather 
and prices more in buyers’ favor. The 
nd in the money market is fair, and the 
ply ample. Last month’s statement of the 
nd commerce of the port presented a better 
g than that of either January or February. 
Ine of exports was ras $2, 925,523. 


pod, 


te Wilmington, N. ( N. C.: The weather is 
id pleasant. Cotton receipts are light, 
the market is steady. The stock of spirits of 
entine is small, and the demand is active and 
settled. Rosin is firmer, and tar is 
y. Crude turpentine is firm, and provisions 
n strong at the advance. Lumber and 
s are firm. , Freights are firm, and ton- 
>is wanted. The retail trade is quiet. 





"Savannah, Ga.: All lines of trade are 
xcept groceries, which have been fairly 
_ Collections are reported fair. The stock 
ton on hand and shipboard at I p. m., 
day, was 48,584 bales. Trade has been 
and no large sales have been made. Naval 
are very active, with some excitement, for 
are light. Spirits command 63c. One 
has been made at 64c. Rosins are very firm. 
weather is warm and pleasant, and the vege- 
crops are looking healthy. 


m Augusta, Ga. The weather has been 
r and warm during the past week, and very 
able to the planting interests. The cotton 
et is steady, with a fair demand at present 
ons. Grocery merchants report trade in 
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much distress prevails. Morgan City is com- 
pletely isolated and cut off from all, communica- 
tion. There is very little movement in business 
circles ‘in this city. Collections are sl8w and 
light. 


CALIFORNIA. 
LEMOORE.—Edward Erlanger, varieties, has compromised, 
JOLON.—George Dutton, general store, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—F, G. McClelland has filed a petition in 
insolvency. Liabilities about $8so. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The California Glass Works are adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—R. T. Warden, butcher, has assigned. 





From Memphis,‘ Tenn.: Trade has shown a 


marked improvement during the past week. CONNECTICUT. 

Many country merchants are in the city, but CHESHIRE,.—George W. Peck, cider manufacturer, has 
¥ ; a te . | assigned. 

jobbers report them cautious, and purchases, as DELAWARE. 


arule, are light. There is a good demand for 
provisions and feed stuff. The money market is 
fairly active, but mercantile collections continue 
dull. 


WILMINGTON,.—Joseph T. Killian, grocer, has sold out 
and is offering to compromise. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON.—W. F. Clark, paper hangings, has 
assigned, He was recently reported hard pressed for money, 


and was sued for $282. 
GEORGIA. 


—Morris Prag, general store, has been closed by 


From Nashville, Tenn.: The jobbing trade in 
dry goods is good, and in boots and shoes, hard- 
ware, etc., fair. Both buyers and sellers are 
using greater caution in their dealings, and the 
general trade of the city is in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Collections continue good. Cotton is 
quiet and dull. The week’s receipts are 1,521 
bales; sales, 393 bales; shipments, 505 bales. 
Leaf tobacco is steady and unchanged. Sales for 
the week are 207 hogsheads. Cattle are scarce, 
and receipts light; good cattle are in demand, and 
sell readily. There is very little trade in horses 
and mules, the southern demand being at present 
limited. Provisions are firm, with a tendency to 
higher prices. Flour is steady and unchanged. 
Corn is firm and in demand. Money continues 
in good demand. 


DARIEN. 
the sheriff. 

MACON.—Tarver & Co., general store, owe $3,683 ; assets 
$2,000 ; preferred claims $1,436. They offer 25 cents, 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO,—William F, Mahon, millinery, has been closed 
by the sheriff on execution for $1,497 in favor of E. S, Jaffray 
& Co, 

CH1ICAGO.—Edward Rollert, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff on execution for $433. 

CHICAGO,—F. E. Spierling, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff on execution for $179. 

CHICAGO,—Judgments for $58,518 have been entered against 
The Kingston Coal and Iron Mining Company. 

ELGIN.—L. A, Baldwin, drugs, has assigned to G. W. Fish. 
Liabilities $4,000; assets nominal, . 

ROCKFORD,—Edward H. Wilson, cigars and tobacco, has 
assigned. He previously gave a chattel mortgage of $767 to 
secure his brother, Liabilities $2,300; assets about $1,500 ; pre- 


ferred claims $800. 
INDIANA. 

FORT WAYNE,—T. M. Biddle, drugs, has been closed by 
the sheriff on confessed judgment for $4,500. Liabilities $7,000 ; 
assets $4,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS, —McOuat & May, car wheel foundry, have 
assigned to S. M. Shepard. Liabilities about $27,000; assets 
$49,000. The failure was caused by the failure of The Timms 


The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 





















ba hag dks fetter toe New Car Works of Columbus, Ohio, which owed them $12,000. R. 
eee poe. stoecd” HSER . @t1o és premium, L. McOuat also made an individual assignment. Liabilities 
ugusta, Ga.,... veces @ 4 premium. * ass 21s 
Ba! timore, Maach trees 42 6 Pan@soc, premium, $60,000 ; assets $70,000. Ele hopes to arrange matters and go 
Boston, an mile outa ate @ 25@30c. discount. on. He expects to pay out in full. 
Battal, NW itey ee nna cee F @ 5% 17@25¢. premium. IOWA 
Berlingson, ee Mone: aay @ ye premium, a Ree - i ales and 
ariestom, SiC). oc es @ remium, BUDA.—E, 7 estbroo o., drugs, have failed an 
Chicago, Il. ..... eyes: é @8 7aa8ee. premium. transferred all to their father, leaving $1,200 unsecured debts 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... @7 1-20@1I-10 premium, ae z Z : 2 a 
Cleveland, Ohio. -- 8 @8 I-10 premium. GRANT,.—Paul Ewaldt, general store, has failed. 
Mather Shio... - 6 @ 7 ont MUSCATINE.—August Witteman, brewer, is reported to 
Detroit’ Miche : Po ae ei reaee at have failed and sold out without making any provision for his 
Evansville, Ind.. - 6 @8 — $1.50 premium. creditors. 
ras Texas. eee Ree secoants OSCEOLA.—N, H. Stanley, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
Indianapolis, Ind. F 3 @7 %premium. about $2,000; nominal assets $3,000 
eee Ry Mo.. oti) Gx $1 premium, RED OAK.—E. W. Hinchman & Co., clothing, etc., have 
uisville, Ady! I premium, 3 
Memphis, ean! . 6 @8 4 premium. assigned. me 
Milwaukee, Wis.. - 7 @8 so1aec. premium, KANSAS. 
peseenels, Miss. 5 3°. Pp ES Lama a HAYS CITY.—John G, Tracey, general store, has failed. 
Nashville, ee co ‘ @ 2 per $1,000 Liabilities $3,500. 
ew Haven, Conn. _@ ar, : Se X ! i : 
ape Orleans! La. 6 @9 $2 premium, LACYGNE. Sifers & Wilson, dry goods, have been closed 
Norfolk, Va..... 6 @9 %@% premium. by the sheriff, 
Omaha, Neb. + 10 2 3 $1 premium. WETMORE,.—George Gill, harness and saddlery, has failed, 
eons, Me ones ey; I-10 premium, alin el hp camnet hoimos conta 
ee Bais - 54@6  1-20to par. and it is thought cannot pay : 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. = 0) @r7, bar; ‘ KENTUCKY 
Portland, Me.. - 6 @ \ premium. N 
Proedonce Ve : ge Yara 2 LOUISVILLE.—R. M. Ingalls, trading as Ingalls & Co., 
San ae Cal. 5 . 6 a ae wholesale boots and shoes, has assigned to O. G. Holt. Lia- 
Savannah, Ga...... 9 @ 4@% premium, bilities $71,000; assets $81,000. The business was started in 
St. Louis, Mo... @ goc, premium, 1866, and R. M. Ingalls bought out his father’s interest in 1878, 
St. Paul, Minn .......... 8 @10 §1 premium. 
Toledo, Ohio...) 6 @7 1-10 premium, on which he owed $20,000. 
ie Onbn ac 6 @7 % premium. PARIS,—George F. Smith, carriages, has assigned to John 
Wiser wo ie ae s $ 3 tetentins Gradinger. = 
New York City....... ee Gu : LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS,—Folger & Co., hardware, are offering to 
compromise at 50 cents, in notes payable in nine, twelve, fifteen 
and eighteen months. The liabilities are $125,000, and assets 
$98,000. The New York creditors, it is said, have generally 
favorably received the proposition. 

MAINE. 

BLUE HILL.—The Collins Granite Company 
attached, 

NORWAY.—Joseph H. Jones, fruit and confectionery, is in 
insolvency. 

PARIS.—C. M. Daicey, shoe manufacturer, has been granted 
an extension. 

PORTLAND.—Charles M. Adams, grocer, who recently 
failed, offers 30 cents, Liabilities $2,000 ; assets about $600. 

WILTON.—C. G. Sawyer, canned goods, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $14,000; assets about $8,000. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE,—John L, Oehrl, baker, has filed a petition 
in insolvency, 

BALTIMORE,—William Scherer, prarale worker, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. 

BALTIMORE,—George W., Taylor, tinner, has assigned. 

DOALS ISLAND.—J. W. Kelly, general store, has assigned. 

FROSTBURG,—John Workman, general store, who recently 
assigned to John S. Grove, owes about $1,500; nominal assets 
$1,000; actual assets $500. 

PRINCETON,.—The failure of William Plaisted & Son, tan- 
ners, is reported, with liabilities estimated at $100,000. They 
have been attached by Thomas Proctor, of Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


has been 





TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 119 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease of rz from the 
preceding week, and q less than during the same week last year, 
Among the failures of interest were those of William P. Tuttle 
& Co., bankers and brokers, New York city; Louis Schillinger, 
wholesale hardware, Syracuse, N. Y.; Horace Stone & Coy 
wholesale boots and shoes, St, Louis; Ingalls & Co., whole- 
sale boots and shoes, Louisville, Ky,; The Franklin Pottery 
Company of Franklin, Ohio ; and McOuat & May, car-wheel 
founders, Indianapolis, Ind. The middle states had 31 fail- 
ures, an increase of 3; New England states 22, a decrease 
of 1; southern states 27, a decrease of 8: western states 33, 
an increase of 4; California and the territories 6, a decrease 
of 8; Canada 3, a decrease of 8. In the principal trades 
they were as follows: General traders 28; grocers 16; 
manufacturers 8; drugs 6; liquors 6; produce and provisions 
5; tobacco and cigars 4; shoes 3; fancy goods 3; furniture 
3; gents’ furnishing goods 3; clothing 2; dry goods 2; hard- 
ware 2; confectioners 2; butchers 2. 





ALABAMA. 








MOBILE.—The Mexican Gulf Canning Company has as- 
signed. It was incorporated about two years ago, with a capital 
of $20,000, The factory is at Scranton, Miss. 

ARKANSAS. 

EUREKA SPRINGS.—J. M. Hoge, drugs and saloon, has 
been sued for $3,142. Other firms have secured their claims. 

HELENA.—E, Brooks & Brother, general store, 


a . | assigned. Liabilities $8,000 ; assets about the same. 
pidly. The Teche, Atchafalaya and Gros TOLEDO .—C, D. Niven & Brother, general store and drugs, 


ntry is, however, badly overflowed, and | have assigned, Liabilities $4,200; assets $3,000. 
o> 4 ; 


ne very fair, and collections tolerably good. 










have 


is falling, and in several places planting 






BOSTON,—Austin S, Estey, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
failed. 

BOSTON.—Andrew H. Foss, livery, has been petitioned into 
insolvency. 

BOSTON,—Henry French & Co., printers, have failed and 
will settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Theodore A. 
solvency. 

BOSTON,.—Lincoln, Chamberlain & Co., wholesale pro- 
visions, have gone into insolvency. They were recently attached 
by John P, Squire & Co., to whom nearly all the liabilities are 


Gifford has filed a petition in in- 
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due. They have done a large business, and were assisted by 
the latter firm, The business was started about six years ago* 

BOSTON.—The creditors of Francis Schiller, grocer, have 
filed a petition for stay of proceedings in insolvency, and a hear- 
ing has been called for the r4th inst, 

BOSTON.—John Schumacher & Co,, foreign commission, 
have failed and will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $18,112 
no assets. 

RUTLAND.—M., B. Bessey, woolen manufacturer, has been 
attached, 

SALEM.—Joshua Brown, shipwright, has been attached for 
$2,000, 

TAUNTON.—Isaae C, Dickeman, market, who recently 
closed up, owes about $1,100, and has no assets. 


MICHIGAN. 
ADRIAN.—J. A, Dupuy, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
$1,500; assets about $2,000. 
MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Weeks, Littlefield & Blair, crockery, have 
assigned to Jesse G. Jones, Liabilities about $20,000; assets 


about the same, They began about a year ago. 
NORTH BRANCH.—J. W. Delamater, general store, have 


assigned, 
MISSISSIPPI. 

BROOKSVILLE.—David B. Wade, saloon, has failed, 
bilities $2,000 ; assets nominal, 

GRENADA.—S, D. Parks, general store, has assigned. 

MAYERSVILLE,.—W. M. Kauffman, general store, is offer- 
ing to compromise at 50 cents. 

WOODVILLE.—Watson & Nettler, grocers, etc., have failed 
and gone out of business, selling out to their creditors. 


MISSOURI. 

GUNN CITY.—Kenagy & Brother, general store and grain, 
have assigned. 

MALDEN.—W. M. Harkey, general store, who recently 
assigned, owes $18,000 ; assets about $13,000. 

PRICE’S BRANCH.—Howell & Pearl, general store, have 
assigned. 

SEDALIA,—William L. Beitler & Co., dollar store, have 
assigned, 

ST. LOUIS,—Horace Stone & Co., wholesale boots and shoes, 
have assigned, The assets are valued at $40,000. The busi- 
ness was started in 1875, and they were reported a year ago as 
doing too much business for their capital. 

NEBRASKA, 


.—Jones & Delang, 


Lia- 


BLUE SPRINGS 
failed. 

OMAHA,.—The Omaha Iron & Nail Company has been sold 
out by the marshal for $45, 100. 

SCHUYLER.—John Miller, general store, has failed, Lia- 
bilities $16,000 ; assets about the same. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CARROLL,.—C, L. Goodell, grocer, has failed. 
CONCORD.—Patterson & Davis, dry goods, have failed. 

Liabilities about $5,000. 

KEENE.—George O. Gray, grocer, has failed and has been 
attached for $6,000, He has stock $2,350, and $4,000 in accounts 
worth probably 50 cents on the dollar. 

PLYMOUTH.—The Blodgett Glove Company has been at- 
tached. The liabilities are reported at $10,000, 

ROCHESTER.—C, R, Bowman, grocer, has. failed. 
bilities $3,500 ; nominal assets $3,700; actual assets $2,500. 

ROLLINSFORD.—Flynn & Dacotah, grocers, have failed. 


Liabilities small. 
NEW JERSEY. 

BOUND BROOK,—R. A, Ross & Co., sash and blinds, are 
reported asking for a compromise. 

NEWARK.—J. J. Crosby & Co., grocers, are reported to 
have assigned to Edward McNaughton. 

WHITE HOUSE STATION.—Frederick C. Pierson, grocer, 
has assigned to William Morgan. Liabilities $3,300; assets 


general store, have 


Lia- 


$2,400. It is thought the creditors will realize from 50 to 60 
cents, ; a 
NEW MEXICO. 
SANTA FE,—W. H. Street, restaurant, has assigned. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY,.—The liabilities of Julius Miller, cigars, who 
recently assigned, are about $21,000, exclusive of mortgages and 
real estate ; the preferred debts are $12,077. It is thought that 
the assets will not more than pay the preferences, The real 
estate is valued at $30,000, mortgaged for $25,000 

EARLVILLE.—A, G. Davis, harness and furniture, has 
assigned. He transferred his real estate and personal property 
to his mother for a claim of $4,000, and there is nothing left for 
¢reditors. Liabilities $6,000. 

ITHACA,—W. B, Winchell, drugs, has assigned. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Amaziah L, Ashman has been ap- 
pointed receiver of The Duplex Fibre Company, manufacturers 
of hatters' stock, by Judge Donohue, of the Supreme Court, on 
the application of W. S. Archer, the treasurer of the company, 
who recently obtained a judgment for $50,849. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William J. Boyd has been appointed 
receiver of John C, Freese, grocer, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Michael Cook, 
pawnbroker, show liabilities $42,263; nominal assets $17,325 ; 
actual assets $12,997. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles B. Freeman, grain broker, 
suspended on the 4th inst,, when called upon for margins to the 
extent of $500. He was reported to be long of oats. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Boaz Levy, pawn- 
broker, show liabilities $42,495; nominal assets $7,861; actual 
assets $6,682. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Flora Merdinger, wholesale tobacco, 
assigned on the sth inst, to Carlton C. Randall, giving prefer- 
ences to Esther Benjamin $1,000; Julius Lobenstein $870; M. 
& E. Solomon $919. Liabilities about $4,000 for merchandise. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Lillie H. Myers, gents’ furnishing 
goods, assigned on the 5th inst. to Philip W. Kopper, giving 
preferences to Mary N. Myers $500; John F. Frost $400; C. L, 
Littlewood $174; Charles Gedney $200; Earle & Wilson $594 ; 
John D, Thies $35; Hillyer & Mackey $79 ; total $1,984. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Edward Owen & Co., 
wholesale liquors, show liabilities $97,166; nominal assets 
$142,249; actual assets $28,918. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Mrs. 
harness, show liabilities $2,941; assets $2,540. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Frank P. Polhemus, gents’ furnishing 
goods, assigned on the rst inst. to Aaron T. Polhemus, giving a 
preference to James EF. Smith for $1,500. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Hyman Rinaldo, hats, assigned on 


R. Pettit, 
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the 4th inst. to Hiram Rinaldo, giving preferences to J. W. 
Quincy $112; Hiram Rinaldo $307; Joseph Gru $266; B, Stern 
& Son $30; M. Rinaldo $470; Julius Ablovich $420; J. Rinaldo 
$515; total $2,120. The schedules show liabilities $5,775 ; nom- 
inal assets $3,329; actual assets $1,916. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Schackelton & 
Taylor, looking-glass frames, show liabilities $3,555; nominal 
assets $4,344; actual assets $3,124. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Scheidecker & Koziell, manufacturers 
of artificial flowers, assigned on the 6th inst. to Ashbel P. 
Fitch, giving preferences to John Suvin $100; Eugene L, 
Scheidecker $2,000; Sigmund L. Prager $900; total $3,000. 
They began in January. Liabilities $$3,800; assets about the 
same. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Poughkeepsie Iron & Steel Com- 
pany have become financially embarrassed, but the officers 
claim that it is only temporary, owing to failure to get ex- 
pected remittances. The mill is not in operation. On the 
28th ult. the company gave J. H. Williams a chattel mortgage 
for $5,000, and on the goth ult, the purchase money realty 
mortgage of $25,000, which was given to W. S. Johnson, trus- 
tee, was made to cover all the personal property formerly 
owned by The Hudson River Iron Works. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William P. Tuttle & Co., bankers and 
brokers, failed on the 3d inst., but claim they will be able to 
adjust their differences and go ahead in a few days. The sus- 
pension, it is said, was caused by failure of customers to respond 
with margins. The liabilities are estimated at $100,000, and the 
firm claim assets of $200,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—M. Wallenstein, wholesale tobacco, 
who recently failed, owes about $10,000 for merchandise, The 
failure is attributed to losses and depreciation in values. 

SARANAC.—G, W. Garlick, stoves, who recently assigned to 
C. A. Baker, has left town. 

SYRACUSE.—The liabilities of John G. Kenyon, coach 
hardware, are about $6,000; nominal assets $5,000; actual 
assets $3,000; preferred claims $3,300. 

SYRACUSE.—Charles F. Saal, tobacco and cigars, owes 
about $1,500; nominal assets $900; actual assets $700; prefer- 
ences $600. 

SYRACUSE,.—Louis Schillinger, wholesale and retail hard- 
ware, has assigned to Joseph W. Dunning, giving the following 
preferences: Mrs. Theobold Keifer $204 ; Anna Schillinger $400 ; 
Charles Umbrecht $900; Lambert Reidell $1,200; M. E. Bennett 
& Co. $3,620; Frank C. Yehle $300; Dow, Short & Co. $600; 
Third National Bank $600 ; New York State Banking Company 
$200; Salt Springs National Bank $1,782; State Bank $8,183; 
Joseph W. Duning $11,484; Dunning & Co. $1,342; notes $772; 
total $32,187. The preferences to the banks are mainly for 
customers’ paper discounted by Mr, Schillinger. On the 30th 
ult. he sold out his interest in M. E. Bennett & Co., stoves. The 
unsecured debts are about $40,000 ; nominal assets about $60,000 ; 
actual assets estimated at $40,000. 

UTICA.—M. S. Gottry & Co., wholesale grocers, are com- 
promising at 25 cents. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

LITTLETON.—R. Y. H. Montgomery, general store, who 
recently assigned, owes about $5,000; actual assets about $2,000, 

MURFREESBORO.—L. L. Moore, general store, has 
assigned. 

ST. JOHNS.—C. T, Deans, general store, has assigned. 

UNION.—Brown, Willyford & Co., general store, who recently 
failed, owe $6,000; actual assets about $1,000. 

OHIO. 

AKRON.—C. H. Jennings, harness, has assigned to H. C, 
Sanford. 

CINCINNATI.—C. W. Perry & Co., oil brokers, have as- 
signed to C. C. Archer. They started in October last. 

CINCINNATI.—Troxell, Lewis & Co., wholesale millinery, 
assigned on the 3d inst. to Alexander Paddock. They failed 
about two months ago, but obtained a settlement at 33 1-3cents. 

COSHOCTON.—Thomas Lear, boots and shoes, has assigned 
o William Walker. 

FRANKLIN.—The Franklin Pottery Company has assigned 
toS, N. Smith. It was incorporated in January, 188, with a 
capital of $125,000, all paid in. The real estate was valued at 
about $50,000. 

HIRAMSBURG.—Ezra Caldwell, general store, has assigned 
to J. L. Knouff, Liabilities $3,000; assets $2,500. 

ZALESKI.—S. V. Dodge & Co., general store, have assigned 
to Charles Ramels and J. E. Scott. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ERIE.—Fred. Ziegler, saloon, has been closed by the sheriff. 

FREELAND.—Lewis Bechtloff, general store, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

NEW GERMANTOWN.—Elias Snyder, general store, has 
assigned. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Jacob Bates, furniture and bedding, has 
failed, and a meeting of creditors was held on the 4th inst., at 
which he showed assets consisting of stock, bills and accounts 
receivable amounting to $20,000; and liabilities $18,800. He 
asks ap extension, and offers to pay 100 cents, payable‘in six, 
nine, twelve, fifteen and eighteen months, without interest, unse- 
cured, 20 per cent. in each installmert, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgment for $151 has been entered 
against James Graham, manufacturer of carpets, and execution 
has been issued. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgment for $11,688 has been entered 
against Marion J. Harned, gimps and fringes, in favor of M. 
Harned. The factory was recently burnt out, and $16,000 
insurance was received, and $9,000 is still due from the insurance 
companies. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Albert D. Oat, wholesale provisions, 
has suspended. Liabilities reported about $13,000, and it is 
thought there will probably be 60 or 70 per cent. for the creditors. 
He previously failed inthe fall of 1875. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—M. G, Peiper & Co., wholesale boots 
and shoes, who failed a month since, have offered to com- 
promise at 25 cents cash, and all creditors who have been heard 
from have accepted. 

POTTSVILLE,.—John R. Diehm, marble and manufacturer 
of screens, is advertised to be sold by the sheriff on the r1th inst. 

POTTSVILLE.—R. R. Morris, general store, is offering to 
compromise at 30 cents. Liabilities about $80,000; actual assets 
estimated at about $49,000; liens, judgments and mortgages 
$74,291. 

REAMSTOWN.—John Reazor, coach maker, has assigned. 

SALTSBURG.—G, C. Baer, tailor, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

TYRONE.—H. M. Rapp, confectioner, is in the hands of the 
sheriff on confessed judgment for $2,000, 

WEAVERSVILLE.—John Horner, general store, has been 
sold out by the sheriff. Judgments for over $13,000 were recently 
entered against him, 








RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—E. M. Hunt & Co., coal, have compro- 
mised at 60 cents in indorsed notes, The liabilities were about 
$25,000. The embarrassment was attributed to lack of ready 
money and heavy expenses, They had a branch at Pawtucket. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
JOHNSTONS.—L, B. Watley, general store, is offering to 
compromise at 20 cents. He was burnt out in February, sus- 


taining a net loss of about $3,000. 
RIDGEVILLE.—J. W. Hughes, general store, has been 


closed by the sheriff. oa a 
TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS.—The assets of Menken Brothers, dry goods, have 
been sold by order of the court to Louis Stix, of Cincinnati, for 


he VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND.—Woodhouse & Parham, books and stationery, 
have assigned, 


WAVERLY.—W. H. Atkins, general store, has failed. Lia- 
bilities reported at $6,000, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
POINT PLEASANT.—Thomas N. Secrist, saloon, has 
assigned. 
WISCONSIN. 
MANITOWOC.—T. K. Tiegen, grocer, has assigned. Lia- 


bilties $3,100 ; assets $3,600 ; preferred claims $600. 
MILWAUKEE,—Emil Wiener, furniture, has been sold out 
by the sheriff. 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
OTTAWA.—Richard & Larose, dry goods, have called a 
meeting of creditors. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL.—Andrew Angus, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed. Liabilities about $15,000; assets about $11,000. 


BANKS MARKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 








CANADA. 
MONT REA Leas moles wtrasicuts os Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 
CANON. CPPY iain onante Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILLE First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD: 5..ctacasemes tee American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MACON iicnitenahiste ett .--R. F, Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
... Traders’ Bank. 
Fase seiaiaieeiont Central Illinois Banking and Sav 
ings Association. 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON \\). fdceesaeer Merchants National Bank, 
SIOUXCCIE Vs ne vctew reine Sioux National Bank. 
STORMALAK I 5. stress. Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANG............ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON 7 serge spesanat cess Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
MERIDIAN | cuisine caen care Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CUDW er ehncerecies Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
BREMON TD dnicccsslensiva Base: Hopkins & Willard. 
LINCOLN Oy geass . First National Bank. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK. 
PETE Ee oie: Disease Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN... ... Watson & Neyhart. 
BUBEBATLO UM  eiticanres . Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE.. .. The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER |. os e0c0 -City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE. tern, .Third National Bank. 
WATERTOWN ....... .... Jefferson County National Bank 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK Si resausic deoscuien => he German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
CANTON Ui cacin cess sea cineamie G, D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAND. cai tesrsieeesas® Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD ous rssmassnaan W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA........... Garsed & van Wyck, 113 South 
Fourth street. 
PITTSBURG Eo ccnnisenistsien Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH . .Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH cece ee Penn Bank. 





PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 








GEORGETOWN ..........+. R. E. Fraser, 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILUE jecaasceres .. Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS..... ..First National Bank, 
TEXAS. 
FORT WORTH ice caccecar City National Bank. 
TEXARKANA Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
AY LER Sessa Williams & Bonner. 
WAGO;.5. slate stu o/s MICE > Waco National Bank. 
UTAH. ‘ 
SALT LAKE ‘ClTY osc cass Deseret National Bank, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
MORGANTOWN ...........- Second National Bank. 
PARKERSBURG. ....... -.-Second National Bank. 








MINING. 
LARK & BOTHWELL, 


No. 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 
Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 
HITE GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 

oy ee County, California. 
MENLO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
} ’ Grass Valley, California. 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
i ; Tangier, Nova Scotia. 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Lewis, Nevada. 
STORMONT SILVER MINING COMPANY, Ties 
Silver Reef, h, 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, a Se 


Lewis, N : 
SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, Bri 








Mexico, 


PETROLEUM. 





<. OHLEN, 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CrupvE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited, 


H. ¢, OHLEN, 


No. 86 BEAVER STREET, New York. 





IC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 





LIVINGSTON ROE, 
Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL St., NEW York, AND Ott Ciry, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 





N. F. HILTon, Jas. A. WAUGH. 


ILTON & WAUGH, 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, 
OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH AND BUFFALO. 
No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I. M, Sowers, Oil City. 
Se & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
O1L EXCHANGE, OIL CITy, 85 Woop St., PITTSBURGH, 





Tos: A. McLAUGHLIN, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, Om EXCHANGE, OIL CiTy, PA. 





EO) Be HORLLEL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL. GITY, PA. 





EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OiL Ciry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


FERTILIZERS: 
F¥. BAKER & BRO, 


— 7 . Established 1850. 


No. 2185 Pearl Street, New York. 


COMPLETE MANURES ~~ 


De 





















For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, 
Trees, and every farm crop. 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and are pre- 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it require: 7 
and in the oorrect proportions. Wonderful results have been 
obtained by their use. ‘“AA’ Ammoniated Superphosphate 
“ Pelican”’ Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above from p 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone. Prime Agricultural Ch 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts interes! 
to planters mailed on application. 





[PORRESTER'S COMPLETE MANUR. 
FREE FROM ODOR. Pd, 


Prepared Specially for COTTON and OTHER CRO 
Also AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Circulars Mailed F 
GEoRGE B. FORRESTER, |§ 

188 PEARL ST., NEW YOI 


ree. 


LZRUVIAN GUANO, 


DIRECT IMPORTATION. Zapat 


WS 

The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano imported — 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and qua 
For particulars and prices apply to " 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Prine St., NEw York 


[Successor to Hopson, Hurtapo & Co.) 


oT 
DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS, ~ 


AUGH & SU 


MANUFACTURERS OF ar 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers, ‘ } 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. “yi 
Sulphate of Ammonia, Bus? 
Carbonate of Ammonia, i 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 

AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. xe 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River, __ 
OFFICE : No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, , 


PHILADELPHIA, 





We Now Offer For Sale a 
0. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO ante 


FROM THE LOBOS DEPOSITS, 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate of Lime, said no 

having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD IRVIN & CO, 
who are now the consignees of Peruvian Guano, This Guano 
contains about 5% per cent. of Ammonia and a Movs cent. Bone 
Phosphate of Lime. IMPORTED DIREC OM PER J 


VOSS BROTHERS; , 
No. 50 SourH GAy STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


=> 


BAGS AND BAGGING. — 


RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. al 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW OR NS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr., CuIcaco, 


"oe 
BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers ane 
Wool, plain or printed to order. ied) 


“er 





(727) HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 


OLE ClTY; PA; 





YOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL Ciry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





H, DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OTL, EBXCHANGE; OTL) Cipy, oP A. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permission. 





Vv. SELDEN, 


” Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OTE GURY. "Ea: 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS, 





OBERT F. MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN: PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, O11 City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





G. YOUNG, 
PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. 


MINERAL WOOL. 
















/ [Sw MINERAL COS 


“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOF 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








mr 
= 


BUFFALO COMMISSION. 


LfERuAN y. HALL & CO, 
GRAIN DEALERS 
AND 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BurraLo, N 


RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., be 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, _ 


No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N 





BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


| 

; 
J. I. Mrppeton. J. W. WILLIAN 
L. MIDDLETON & CO., 
* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE j iu 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of spots an 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 25 SourH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, ] 


futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpool. co 


EO. T. GAMBRILL & Cas 
GRAIN © 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SourH STREET, BALTIMORE, 


Always ready to make LipeRAL CasH ADVANCES on Co 
ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margi 


> 


se 





BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1882. 


one 
































































NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


ORAN, LUNT & CO., ; 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WaRREN STREET, NEW YorK. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
LJENRY HENTZ & CO., 
ft 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


4 Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


Lr LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 








WILLIAM G. MarsH, 


Geo, H. KRAusE. 
G*o. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 
No. 93 CHuRCH STREET, NEW York. 


_Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEw StTrREET, NEW York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


= 





to Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


/ _ Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
* CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


INTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
ght and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co. 








A. KENT & CO.,, 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
f (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 
E, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL, St. Louis, Mo. 
mmission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





HENRY THOs, COATEs. PIERSON C, Royce. 


HT LG OAL Sao aGOe, 
i COTTON, 
61 STONE AND 9 SouTH WILLIAM STREETS. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


fe ea P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


STAVUS C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
ES D. MILLER, Amos T, Dwicut, Special. 


FJOPKINS, DWIGHT & CO., 


3 COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
_ Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





No. 121 


¢ 





T TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 
WGBERIT TANNAHILL & CO., 
A Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_-COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
= contracts, 





CRANZ, 

Successor to BURGER & CRANz, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YorRK. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides, 
Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 


_ Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


a ARE & SCHROEDER, 


tagal Cotton Commission Merchants, 
0. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
i contracts. 








ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEW York. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed, 





ff, PARKS, Grain Broker, 


13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 





I ours Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
J OUIS MONO, FR., & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


T °. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478, 





WAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 








MacauLay, 


ACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


A. J. MacauLay. 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





16 Ret8 EXCHANGE PLAcE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. | & BELL, fres, & Gen. Supt, E. F Saeed 
BF for future delivery in New Vork and Lwcrpsol, °°" TENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


_ POBERT MOORE & Co., 
is Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


ers for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 


Paid up Capital, $80,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos. O’Connor, of Cherry, 
O’Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F. GOLSAN, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 
On margins for future delivery, 
feze>. H. ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, 


No. 32 Perpipo STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS, 





W. FARLEY, ROBERT W. Gorsan. 
FrARLEY COL. 
Lf Cotton Commission Merchants, 


132 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 
P, O. Box 3909. 


attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
delivery of Cotton, 


'TABER, HOYT & CO., 
Cotton Merchants, 


fo. B4 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


J. H. Farvey. 





Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 


fy ANG, FONES Som O., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 
No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





eet. CKUMBIE, 


By COTTON, 

No. 114 PEARL StREET, NEw York. 

ial attention §ern to orders for the buying and selling of 
i COTT IVERY: 





[FON GUNDELL & MAYHOFEF, 
Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


| Corron BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEw York. 


Special attention gi 
in 


N FOR FUTURE DEL 
“"" Member of Cotton Exchange. 


ven to the execution of future contracts 


Joun M, Ewen ew York and New Orleans. 


REN EWEN, JR. 
son 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


‘os. 31 & 33 BRoapD STREET, NEw York. 








J.T. FARGASON. J. A.HUNT.  C, C. HEIN. 


T. FARGASON & CO., 

* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 

Factors, 
No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 Fronvr Sr., 

NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS, 
Va bee FONTAINE & CO., 

Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 
No. 116 Souru Main St, St. Louts, Mo, 


R. A, PARKER, 


“WANSON, PORTEOUS & CON, 
~ 17 Wittiam Street, New York. 


NSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
EARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





7 * 
66 P 

ar attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future eelivery in New York and Liverpool, | 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 








Wm. M. Price, - - - - Ia f Wm. M. Price & Co, 
[_ EVERINGHAM & CO., |S Meuehuie, 2 2 7 ultspim.at Pryce 
4 S. G. PRICE, - - - - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
















Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


formerly Sec’y & Treas. St. 


LESLIE MARMADUKE, -_ - Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


PRICE: MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL S?., ST. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 





The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. ~OLSAN, COIT & CO 
G SIA LV, ie 


COMMISSION 
PROVISIONS AND 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


the markets freely furnished 


Special correspondence regarding 
epartment unsurpassed. 


upon request. Facilities in every 





MORAN & CO., GRAIN, COTTON, 


Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 


FaRLeY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 








R Teh BY KORO Eas SM CN OIE 
° BROKERS, 

COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 21 N. Main St., Sr. Louts, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 


bie 1B WEEP OS ee 


COTTON BUYER, 


FLPwarD a DRIVER & CO. 
; Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
EDWARD A, DRIVER. B. F. IvEs. F. R. SPEAR. 








OLN CRIGHTON & CO, 
Successors to Low BroTuErs & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 


No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 
options on margins. 











TYELD, LINDEEY “&? CO}, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN, 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


go La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


eae & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for ar ~ 
cooks or future delivery on margins. ST. LO UIS, MO. 


South Gay Street, 


17 South Street, 4 
N. ¥. CLE. ALTIMORE, Mp. 








JFOSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO; LLL: 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


ga 
E. B. STRONG. <J0 S REYNOLDS. 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





S. D. FOSS, 








RWIN, ORR & CO., NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 





I, E, GLENNY. 
[os VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. peroce Vignes 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins, 


cS 
=) 





Established 1865. 
Hl. LARMINIE Co: 


Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
o~ 
Oo 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNNn & Co., New York. 


No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, Cuicaco, ILL. Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions, Buy and sell futures on margins. 








AMUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER ST., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


OHN W. RUMSEV & -CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 
bal TEP 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NatT'L BANK, 


General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention gen to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co. 





HENRY HENTz, N. Y., Jn Commendam. 


ire Oe Lalo mee COS. 





ORIN GE Se GCs Ors 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 195 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market, 





H. O. KENYON & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ. 
ALEX. G. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


LLLP CO Ok, 
COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 


and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 
Hf S. SMTTAIS BRO:, 
* COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. 

BASE Lee & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


ANTHONY BROWNE 








GA MGLAURY, .&. COs, 


COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 
CHICAGO, £11, 





AYLY & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York. 


Room 9, 








SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSION. 


LV F HOUSTON & CO., 
. MERCHANDISE 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 








R. G, BusH. 
B USH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, JA. 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 


for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in ..ew York and Liverpool, 


E, F. PERILLOux, 


224 
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EW YORK BELTING AND 
PACKING COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 


In every torm adapted to Mechanical Purposes, comprising 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEADING 
AND SUCTION HOSE. 


“TEST” HOSE.—This extra quality of Hose is made ex- 
pressly for Steam Fire Engine use, and will stand a pressure of 
4oo pounds per square inch. 

ANTISEPTIC RUBBER-LINED LINEN HOSE,—The 
lightest Hose manufactured for use on Hand or Steam Fire 
Engines. Will stand a pressure of 300 pounds per square inch. 

CAR SPRINGS of a superior quality, and of all the various 
sizes used, 

SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS for grinding and 
polishing metals. The Original Solid Emery Wheel, of which 
all other kinds are imitations and greatly inferior. 


CAUTION.—Our name is stamped in full on all our best 
Standard Belting, Packing and Hose. Buy that only. The 
best is the cheapest, 


Warehouse: No. 29 Park Row, New York. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, TREASURER, 








PATEINGIG: 





‘THOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











Established 


PR C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather / 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld’g. $ 


BOSTON, Mass. 





th VYMAN & FACKSON, 
, Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 





TX, NOBLE & WHITE, 
M Solicitors, 


1so SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





iz ENRY W. HARTER, 
Attorney, 
CANTON, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 


Conducts all classes of cases against individuals, railroads and 
other corporations in both State and United States Courts. 
Refers to C. Aultman and Isaac Harter & Sons, of Canton, O.; 
Kountze Bros., New York; Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, Beaver, Pa, 


( tae ee A. FINKBINE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





403 CouRT AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


CLOHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 








137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Seas & ALLEMAN, 

Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





NJATHANIEL FOOTE, 
5 Attorney and Counsellor, 
47 POWERS BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
a EPARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 





ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





509 OLIVE STREET, 
CARSCALLEN, 


jek Barrister, Notary, &c. 


Collections promptly made, HAMILTON, Canapba, 


[F, W, 


MADISON STREET, 





MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





Nf VE OCH, TILT, McARTHUR & 
vi CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kine & CHURCH StTs., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT. J. B, M’ARTHUR J. CROWTHER, IR 





[Pages MASTERS "GCG, 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 





18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


E AMPLIFYING TELEPHONES 
FOR PRIVATE LINES. The latest and best. Patented 
April 26th, 1881, These new instruments embody recent and 
important improvements. They transmit conversation, music, 
orders, etc., with almost electric speed and surprising fidelity. 
The only durable and reliable substitute for the Electric Tele- 
phones. Work two miles. Price, ar er set. Illustrated Cir- 
culars and testimonials FREE. OTE—Owing to the rapid 
increase in our business, we have removed from Mallet Creek, O., 
to Cleveland, O. Please address HOLCOMB & CO., 

13 SOUTH WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





OLCOMB’S NEW 


We VIN SAFE CEOS 
268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
my aN FH abe 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 


PENCERIAN SPECIALTIES 
STEEL PENS, 
WRITING INKS, 
LEAD PENCILS, 


Absolutely reliable for business 
purposes. : 


SAMPLES OF PENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., 


- x ao ~~ ae ee — 


of 7 Pi | 













- R. LEESON & CO., 
“LINEN THREADS 
IMPORTERS. e 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for = 
FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLax MILLs, Grafton, Mass. <* 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, i 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at 1 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhil ‘ 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc, Adopted | 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality 4 : 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, P! 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


FF SHAW & BROTHERS,|() H. SAMPSON & co 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, © 


AGENTS FOR 


MysTIc PRINT WORKS ~ 


AND é 


CHOCHRANE TURKEY RED Wo 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 





ne 


New special edition just published exclusiveiy tor the undec- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 





400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 
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mIvOlIES OF THE WEEK. 


We give place elsewhere to some interesting 
points from the London Séatist regarding the 
growing scarcity of good and safe investments in 
England and on the continent. The views set 
forth are especially worthy of attention in the 
United States for the reason that a similar state 
of affairs exists here. The report that in Europe 

| there are held at the present time but little over 
| $15,000,000 of United States government bonds 
] is indeed striking, especially when it is consid- 
ered that at one time a very large proportion of 
our national promises were in the hands of 
foreigners. The requirements for trust investments 
} are a main cause of the comparative scarcity of 
practically safe securities in the United States, as 
Hq already pointed out in these columns; but this is 
not enough to account for the persistent advance 
': in the price of our 4 per cent. bonds. The doubt 
which has been cast upon railway securities 
through the manipulations of leading stock ex- 
_ change operators has contributed no small share 
in the advance. Yesterday at New York United 
States 4 per cent. bonds advanced %, closing at 
1203. At the New York price an investment 
in the 4s would yield but 3,4; per cent. It is dif. 
ficult to exaggerate the importance which should 
attach to the evils of railway management in the 
United States, which have given a black eye to 
our railway securities both at home and abroad. 
It is the crying financial evil of the time, and 
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should command the immediate attention of all 















Ne thinking men. Large amounts of European cap- 
_-. ri , 

___ ital are still required for the further development 
of our vast natural resources. These will be 
_ deterred from coming hither unless corporate 
management here can be relied upon. 


Hardly of less importance, as bearing upon 
our continuing need of European capital, is the 
ect of our worse than foolish discriminating 








legislation in the taxing of banking capital. Here 
is the New York branch of the Crédit Lyonnais 
about to discontinue business here owing to the 
unjust and shameful exactions of the New York 
tax laws. Possibly there are members of the 
New York legislature who sincerely believe that 
bankers—and especially foreign bankers—are the 
legitimate prey of the tax-gatherer, but it is more 
likely that the legislation complained of is to be 
traced simply to a demagogic spirit among men 
who only study to cater to the prejudices of the 
farmers. It is beyond doubt that the natural 
tendency of international trade is to make New 
York the marketing place of the world’s savings. 
London is to-day the principal loan market of the 
world; but it did not always hold this place, and 
the laws of trade which gave it financial empire 
may yet make New York the financial centre. 





It is therefore a grievous satire that the law- | 


givers at Albany should be for the most part 
wrangling over the division of New York city’s 
spoils while crude tax laws are driving foreign 
banking capital away from the metropolis. 








In considering the outlook for the future, as 
regards the rate of interest in the United States, 
the president of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, in a letter to his directors, 
after galling attention to the fact that the 
“assumption in 1846 of 4 per cent. as likely to 
be earned indefinitely” ‘within the period of 








contracts was ‘‘entirely conservative,” concludes 
that it will be “ simply reasonable prudence ”’ to 
base reserves upon future contracts upon the 
assumption of a 3 per cent. rate as the ‘§ highest 
on which it is perfectly safe to reckon.” As to 
the facts of the situation, he says: ‘* The national 
debt is being rapidly paid ; state debts, as a whole, 
are decreasing fast; municipal bonds of the best 
class are decreasing; and thus a vast body of 
funds is being forced out of those investments, 
and, with the increase of wealth since liquidation, 
is seeking safe investments faster than they can 
be provided by legitimate enterprises. This 
intensifies the present effect of other causes 
upon the rate of interest, and is likely to have 
an important effect on prices of real estate. 
Outside our own peculiar resources is the import- 
ant element of foreign capital coming in increas- 
ing amounts. The whole world is becoming 
very familiar with us, and has a growing faith in 
the substantial basis of our legitimate undertak- 
ings, and in their comparative exemption from 
political dangers. This tends toward a reduction 
of our interest rate to that of the country with 
which we are in most intimate connection.” 
This action on the part of a representative insur- 
rance company serves to bring to mind the error 
of those who, when the 4 per cent. bonds were 
issued at about par, thought they would soon be 
at a considerable discount. 

The London Bu/lionist has heard of the un- 
willingness to admit Dakota as a state by reason 
of the repudiating spirit of one of its counties, 
and from this hastens to the conclusion that 
“‘repudiation. is spreading in America.” In 
spite of some pointed instances to the contrary, 
it is believed that there is generally throughout 
the Union a more jealous guarding of public 
credit. The very wholesome results which have 
flowed from the absolute maintenance of good 
faith, as evidenced by a reduction of over 50 per 
cent. in the annual interest burden of the national 
debt, have acted as a powerful incentive to a 
faithful adherence to public obligations. As the 
Bultionist well says, ‘the United States govern- 
ment has established its credit so firmly in the 
financial world that its 3% funded bonds are 



























































worth 105 per cent. in the market.”” The local 
government authorities could not well avoid 
seeing the wholesome outcome of strict honesty 
if they would, but our London contemporary is 
apparently too sanguine as to the outlook for 
the future recognition of the promises of such 
American cities as have repudiated their obliga- 
tions. One obstacle is that the cities and towns 
referred to have in great part gone through 
bankruptcy, so to speak, in that settlements 
have been made with their creditors at from 256, 
to 50c. on the dollar. Again, the taxpayers 
of many western cities having dishonored obliga- 
tions outstanding believe, and sometimes justly, 
that they were lured into debt by the sharp prac- 
tices of railroad agents, and that a just equivalent 
was never received. There is, therefore, but lit- 
tle reason to expect a twitching of the consciences 
of the taxpayers of such American cities as have 
already dishonored their obligations. As to the 
cities having a credit as yet unimpaired, it is 
thought, as indicated, that their standing will be 
jealously guarded. It should also be noted on 
the part of London investors that, as regards 
municipal borrowing in the United States, the 
tendency is to resort to direct taxation for the 
construction of permanent improvements rather 
than to mortgaging the future. 


has been sold down to as low as 10634; New 
York Central has also been brought to extraor- 
dinarily low figures for that stock; and Michigan 
Central, which has not paid a dividend for some 
time past, has been broken down to as low as 
7758. A number of other stocks of inferior 
standing to these have also suffered badly. The 
market is left entirely to professional trading, and 
the general feeling in the street is for the time 
being in favor of lower prices. Another turn, 
however, may come at any moment, though the 
popular expectation now is that no solid bull 
movement can begin until we have definite infor- 
mation about the next crop. 





Our correspondent at Washington writes of 
the lobby and its prominence in the work of 
national legislation. It is high time for a general 
recognition of the fact that, in order to influence 
legislation at Washington, the work of middle- 
men is necessary. This being true, the thing for 
practical men to do is to set about the regulation 
of the lobby, and thus render it legitimate. 
It has been done in England, the parliament- 
ary lawyers there being fairly an essential part 
of the machinery of Parliament. The employ- 
ment of agents to urge this or that measure 
upon committees of Congress should be regarded 
as in every way legitimate and proper. Private 
bills should be subjected to a special procedure 
in order that injustice and fraud may be guarded 
against. There is much to be done at Washing- 
ton by way of instituting improved methods of 
legislation. What with attempts to investigate 
the liquor traffic, and other matters with which 
Congress should have nothing to do, the demands 
crowding upon Congress are so numerous as to 
threaten a blocking of legislation. There is 
room for a body of men at Washington to be 
known as congressional lawyers to take the 
place now occupied by the unsavory lobby. 





The New York cotton market this week has 
been more active, and prices of spot cotton have 
advanced +%;c., with middling uplands closing 
quiet yesterday at 12%(c., against 107c. a year 
ago. Futures at New York have been variable, 
but closed easy yesterday at an advance for the 
week of about 25 points. The receipts at the 
ports for the week ending yesterday were 32,624 | 
bales, against 45,363 bales last week, and 65,363 
bales for the corresponding week last year. The 
total port receipts to date are 4,342,537 bales, 
against 5,203,415 bales at the same date last 
year. The receipts at twenty-four interior towns 
are 9,580 bales this week, against 11,313 bales 
last week, and 22,109 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments from the same 
towns this week are 25,879 bales, against 27,284 
bales last week, and 33,063 bales same week last 
year. The stocks at the interior towns yesterday 
footed up 152,726 bales, against 197,216 bales last 
week, and 232,521 bales same date last year. 
The Liverpool market for spot cotton closed firm 
yesterday, with an advance for the week of 
qed., the quotation being 644d. against 6d. 
a year ago. The market for yarns and fabrics is 
reported firm. Future deliveries at Liverpool 
have been firmer, at advancing prices. Stocks 
of cotton at Liverpool and cotton afloat for 
Liverpool and London are _ 1,334,000 bales, 
against 1,240,000 bales last year, including 
792,000 bales American, against 942,000 bales. 
The consumption of cotton in Europe continues 
at the same rate as for the preceding five months, 
namely, 70,000 bales per week in Great Britain 
and 58,000 on the continent. 





At the regular meeting of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, Thursday, Mr. Gustave 
Schwab’s resolution indorsing the tariff resolu- 
tion offered in Congress recently by Hon. A. S. 
Hewitt was discussed. Mr. Hewitt’s resolution 
is to the effect that the congressional bill creating 
a tariff commission be recommitted to the Ways 
and Means Committee, to report within thirty 
days or earlier a bill placing all raw materials, 
waste, chemicals this 
country, and alcohol used in manufactures, upon 
the free list; to substitute specific, as far as pos- 
sible, for ad valorem duties, high enough only to 
cover the difference between the cost of labor at 
home and abroad, after allowing for transporta- 
tion, such specific duties in any event not to ex- 
ceed 50 per cent. of the average dutiable value. 
In speaking to his resolution, Mr. Schwab said 
that Mr. Hewitt’s resolution ‘is the first pro- 
posal made in or out of Congress that deserves 
the name of a programme” for a reformation of 
the tariff. Any one who ‘objects to free trade 
as the ultimate outcome of our tariff policy has 
the right to object to Mr. Hewitt’s plan.” 
But it would not do to outdo the protec- 
tionists themselves in objecting to ultimate 
free trade, for ‘‘even Mr. William D. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, himself has admitted that 
protection cannot be justified as an end, but 
only as a means, to educate a nation for 
economical freedom.” A substitute was offered 
for the Schwab resolution. A number of gentle- 
men addressed the meeting. It is mentioned 
that Mr. John Roach wished to talk, but failed 
to find an opportunity. The substitute resolution 
was defeated, and that offered by Mr. Schwab 
was adopted, 


not manufactured ‘in 





The New York stock market during the past 
week has been in the control of the large opera- 
tors on the bear side, who have been working 
prices down, not by those furious assaults on 
prices which characterized their operations just 
previous to the recent bull flurry, but by selling 
down certain stocks on different days, covering 
at the lower prices, and then turning their atten- 
tion to others. In this way it has been attempted 
to prevent the accumulation of a short interest 
so large as made possible the sudden turn in the 
market of a month ago. Nevertheless, it is evi- 
dent by the rates at which stocks are lending 
that the market is getting oversold. Lake Shore 
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OF THE TELEPHONE 
BUSINESS. 

The success of the telephone business in the 
short period of its existence is in remarkable 
contrast with the early history of telegraphing. 
The record of the telegraph companies was one 
of struggles and disaster till the Western Union 
took up the work of organization and consolida- 
tion. The telephone has been a source of profit 
almost from the first, and a number of men have 
already been made immensely rich by ita une 
stock of the Amer- 
ican Bell Telephone Company, which two or 
three years ago went begging at $50 a share, 
took a sudden jump to $1,000, and, after a stock 


GROWTH 


the parent corporation, 


dividend by which shares were given for 
every one, is now selling at $140, the 
dividends being 6 per cent. The nom- 


inal capital stock is $7,350,000, but only a very 
small fraction of this amount has ever been paid in. 
The report for the year ending February 28, 1882, 
just compiled, shows an increase in the number 
of instruments rented to subordinate companies 
from 132,692 to 189,374 (over 4,700 a month); 
exchanges in operation, 408 to 592; subscribers, 
47,880 to 70,525; miles of wire, 28,316 to 49,168. 
An item in the account illustrative of the rapid 
progress in telephonic appliances is 54,229 
instruments destroyed, or to be destroyed, because 
defective. The gross earnings for the year are 
reported at $1,001,924, of which $885,312 came 
from the rental of instruments, and the net earn- 
ings were $562,061. 
control during the year of the manufacturing 
business of Charles Williams, Jr., of Boston, and 
the Western Electric Manufacturing Company, of 
Lllinois, and will consolidate these concerns into 
The policy 
of taking payments from the local companies in 


The company has secured 


one for the manufacture of apparatus. 


the stock of those companies is pursued, and 
there are many evidences of a purpose on the part 
of the 


secure 


American Bell Telephone Company to 
a full control of the whole system of tele- 
phone wires in the country by virtue of share 
ownership, in addition to its partial control by 
its hold on the patents. 

Three subordinate companies deserve Special 
attention—the Interstate, the Connecticut and the 
Continental. The Interstate Company controls 
long-distance telephoning in New England and 
some portions of territory farther south, but a 
majority of its stock has recently been bought by 
owners in the Connecticut Company, of which 
ex-Governor Jewell is president. The extent to 
which people of all classes are using the tele- 
phone is shown by the fact that there are about 
3,000 instruments in operation in Connecticut, 
which is at the rate of one to a little over 200 
inhabitants, and the company expect to put up 
1,000 more during the warm season, the demand 
being much greater than the company can now 
supply. ‘The purpose is to establish an exchange 
wherever there are twenty-five subscribers, and 
every hamlet of any considerable size will soon 
have its ‘‘ Hullo boys.” It is noticeable, by the 
way, that the wires work more satisfactorily in 
small towns or the open country than in cities, 
where there is often much induction from the 
many wires carrying electric currents. 

Shortly after the practicability of the new 
method of communication had been demonstrated, 
the whole civilized world was parceled out to 
The 
Continental Company, chartered in Massachu- 


various companies by the Bell interest. 


setts, was the most important one organized in this 
country for working in foreign lands. It owns 
Mexico, Central and South America, the West 
All 


of this territory is occupied by sub-companies, 


Indies, Russia, Spain, Italy and Portugal. 


and in some localities a large business is already 
done. A company with a capital of $1,000,000 
has been organized in Mexico, and the first ship- 
ment of instruments and supplies thither was 
made last week. A company covering the United 
States of Colombia, Venezuela, British, Dutch 
and French Guiana, Central America and the 
West Indies, is prosecuting the business vigor- 
ously in Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Nassau, 
Demerara, Caracas and Aspinwall. A tributary 
organizing for Central America 
especially. A company owning a concession, in 
addition to the Bell patent rights, is operating 


company is 











the island of Cuba, and has a large and growing 
exchange at Havana. ‘The city of Buenos Ayres 
was found an encouraging field from the first, 
and now promises to have the largest exchange 
system in South America. Over 1,300 Bell 
instruments have been sent thither, and the Con- 
tinental Company has two rivals there. There 
is a large and successful company at Rio de 
Janeiro. In Chili, Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia 
the Bell and Edison interests have been united. 
Operations in Russia are conducted by a corpora- 
tion organized in London, with a capital of 
£300,000. The Bell, Edison, Gower-Bell and 
other patents are combined in this concern. 
In Italy exchanges have been established at 
Milan, Florence, Naples, Rome and Venice. In 
Spain a company has been formed to operate at 
Madrid and Barcelona, paying the Continental 
rent for the instruments, and in Portugal the 
Edison-Gower-Bell interest have secured a con- 
cession for Lisbon and other large cities. Mr. 
Gower has an exclusive concession in France, 
where, in some respects, the methods and appli- 
ances are better than in any other country. 
There, for instance, a circuit entirely of metal is 
used, and the lines are carried underground in 
Paris. In England the government controls the 
telephone, operations by private parties having 
been legally decided an infringement of the 
crown’s monopoly of the telegraph business. 

In all these countries enterprise has been much 
embarrassed by litigation, and the legal expenses 
of the parent company last year were $78,121, or 
two-thirds as much as the operating expenses. 
The most important case is that of the People’s 
Telephone Company, representing Daniel Draw- 
baugh, who claims to have discovered the art of 
telephoning long before Edison, Bell and the rest 
made their inventions. His claim, if successful, 
will simply destroy the patent, and enable any- 
body to telephone without paying a royalty, as 
he took out no patent; but a great many valuable 
patents for improvements will still remain in the 
possession of the companies. 
with the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
which holds a large interest in the American Bell 
Telephone Company, nor is there any probability 
that it will oppose telephoning long distances. 
Twenty-five to fifty miles, however, is about as 
far as telephoning is ordinarily practicable with 


There is no quarrel 


appliances now in use. 





PROGRESS OF THE MEXICAN RAIL- 
WAY PROFECTS. 

The three United States railway projects in 
Mexico are the Mexican National, the Mex- 
ican Central and the Mexican Southern rail- 
way companies. These corporations repre- 
sent respectively Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York capital. The first, or Mexican National, 
is operating under what is known as the 
Palmer-Sullivan concession from the Mexican 
government, originally obtained in 1872. The 
panic of 1873 suspended surveying opera- 
tions, and work was further prevented by 
legal complications, which were done away with 
by a new concession granted September, 188o. 
By this the company was authorized to build two 
trunk lines. The main one is to extend from 
the City of Mexico north to Laredo, on the Rio 
Grande; and the second line from Manzanillo 
(on the Pacific, due west of the City of Mexico), 
in a zigzag course, eastward to the Mexican 
capital, and to Pueblo. Several branches were 
also provided for under separate state grants and 
subventions. The Mexican government provided 
the company with a subsidy of about $9,000 
per mile on the north and south line, and about 
$11,000 on the east and west line. The right 
to construct and maintain a line of telegraph is 
included; all imports of machinery and material 
are to be permitted to come in free for a period 
of fifteen years ; the road, its shares, bonds, etc., 
are to be free from taxes or imposts for fifty 
years, excepting only stamp duties; all the 
officers and employés are to be exempt from 
military service except in case of foreign war, 
and grants will be made to no parallel line on 
either side within a distance of twenty-five 
leagues. In return for these concessions the 
government mails, troops and munitions of war 
are to be carried free, emigrants are to be trans- 








ported at 60 per cent. of the current rates, and 
the road itself is to revert to the government, free 
of debt, after ninety-nine years. 


In October, 1880, the work of grading south 


from Laredo, west from the City of Mexico, and 
east from Manzanillo, on the Pacific, was begun. 


But, in addition to constructing the line in 
Mexico, a partially built road in Texas, extend- 


ing west from Corpus Christi, was purchased, 
and the line completed to Laredo. 


This gave 
the company a connection with the gulf and the 


northeast. The discovery of extensive and val- | 
uable beds of coal twenty-two miles north of 


Laredo, on the Rio Grande, in Texas, induced 


their acquisition and the grading of a line of road 
thither. 
lines proper some 17,000 Indian laborers were 
employed, and activity was noticeable on all 


Meanwhile, on these and the Mexican 


sides. This labor was drawn from the farms in 
Mexico and from the cities and towns along 
the proposed lines. They proved industrious 
and tractable, and received about 37!c. per day 
wages. About the close of 1881 a large portion 
of the work under way was stopped, and 
some 10,000 of these Indians were thereby 
thrown out of employment. The disorganized 
condition in which this placed the labor of the 
country, struggling as it was to get into the old 
channels of employment, caused considerable 
comment and brought the cessation of work to 
the attention of the public generally. Various 
Mexican and Texas newspapers drew the conclu- 
sion that financial difficulties overclouded the 
prospects of the Mexican National Railway 
Company, and articles stating as much were pub- 
lished. In reference to this, a representative of 
BRADSTREET’S was told by an officer of the 
company that the Texas & Mexican Railway, 
from Laredo to Corpus Christi, the coal beds and 
the road thereto, so eat into the general working 
fund, together with other and unexpected in- 
creases in the outlay, that at about the close of 
1881 the end of the fund came into view, and it 
was decided to curtail operations temporarily 
until more money could be obtained. As difficulty 
was encountered in floating the Texas & Mexican 
bonds, additional stock to the amount of $3,000,000 
was issued. Over $2,000,000 of this amount, 
it was stated, has been subscribed by the original 
stockholders, and 50 per cent. has been paid in. 
The remainder an agent is arranging to place in 
London. His success is believed by the officers 
of the company to be undoubted, and in any 
event will in no wise, it was said, affect the rail- 
way extension. Inquiry was made as to the 
requirements by the terms of the grant for com- 
pleted railway this year. It appears that by 
October 14, 1882, 278 miles of railway within the 
Mexican territory must be finished. The present 
situation is given as follows: 


Miles. 
Completed on Tlaxcala Division, ......-.++++s00se00eeeee0e 2 
Completed on Matamoras Division 4% 





Completed on Zecatecas Division 
Completed on Toluca Division... .. 
Completed on Monterey Division. . 
(Purchased) El Salto Division...... 
Extended on El Salto Division..... 


Total miles completed to date...........-seeeeeecerees 154 


From this it appears that the company has 
actually built and completed but 107 miles of rail- 
way, of which only 90 miles are on the main line 
or lines, viz.: 21 miles from the City of Mexico 
toward Toluca, and 64 miles south from Laredo. 
In addition to this, the road-bed has been graded 
for over 100 miles south of Laredo, for about 237 
miles west of the City of Mexico, 60 miles east of 
Manzanillo, and 7 miles west of Matamoras, and 
There are, it was stated, 
about 7,000 men now at work. Track-laying 
south, toward Monterey, is progressing at the 
rate of two-thirds of a mile per day. Abouta 
half a mile of tunneling on the Toluca branch, 
out of the City of Mexico, is delaying progress 
somewhat. When completed, rails will be laid 
with all dispatch, for not until ‘‘ the ninety-third 
mile-post’’ is reached, out of the City of Mexico, 
will the subvention become payable. After that 
it will fall due upon the completion of every 15% 
miles. From this outline it appears that 134 
miles of track must be finished prior to October 
14 of this year. The six months’ time remain- 
ing, the alleged practical success of the new loan, 
and the fact that five and one-half millions of sub- 
vention money will fall due upon the work in 


elsewhere in sections. 

























































































hand for completion this year, are all dwelt upon — 
by the company’s officers as striking elements of 
success. The total length of road contemplated — 
by this company aggregates 2,266 miles; that 


existing is as follows: ; 
Miles, — 





Road co sc pl in Mexico (as above).......-2.+-+s2s-0° toes 

Texas & Mexican Railway, Corpus Christi to Laredo....... 1 

Terminal line at Galveston.......0...s.eeeeeees ee ue 
Total miles now finished.............++s005 TLE 


The total subvention on the proposed road will | : 
amount to over $20,000,000. Track and ties for — 
all the work contemplated this year is said to — 
have been purchased and paid for. Trains 
running from Mexico to El Salto, and on the | 
main line south from Laredo. This railway is the 
outgrowth of the Denver & Rio Grande system, — 
and, like it, is a narrow-gauge road. If com- 
pleted, it will run through twelve of the twenty- 
seven states of the Mexican Republic, in which — 
dwell over 5,000,000 of its 10,000,000 population, 
and in which, it is said, the assessed valuation of _ 
the property constitutes two-thirds of the total 
for the country. 

The Boston road, the Mexican Central, received 
a like grant, under conditions similar to the 
National, and it is proposed to extend from the 
City of Mexico, west of north, to El Paso, on the 
Rio Grande. It will then connect with ‘the : 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé road, both lines — 
being, indeed, owned by the same people. — 
About 136 miles of railway have already been 
completed south from El Paso, about 218 miles 
north from the City of Mexico. Some little — 
track-laying has also been accomplished by this 
company north from Guaymas (on the gulf of 
California), whence it is intended to connect with 
the Southern Pacific; and west from Tampico, 
whence it is proposed to run a branch to connect 
with the main line at San Luis Potosi. This — 
will revive Tampico as a gulf port. Ter glory 
departed when Vera Cruz was connected with 
Mexico by the British railway completed in- 
1873. The Central people have issued a cir- 
cular calling for subscriptions to something over 
$6,000,000 worth of new stock, in order to go 
rapidly ahead and complete the main line before 
the close of 1883. 

The third line is the Mexican Southern, of J 
which General Grant is president, and in which - 
New York city capital is interested. No track 
has been laid, but considerable surveying is said 
to have been done. The route proposed is from 
the City of Mexico southeast to Pueblo and 
Tehuancan, and thence southwest to Oaxaco. A 
branch is proposed, to run to Vera Cruz; also to 
another port on the gulf of Mexico yet to be 
established. From Oaxaco a branch will also run 
to the Pacific, and thence down the coast to 
Tehuantepec, and, if deemed advisable, to Guate- 
mala, Central America. This line is the one in 
which Mr. Gould is also interested, and one of 
the features proposed is a line of steamers from 
Vera Cruz to connect at Galveston with Gould’s 
southwestern system of railways. The Mexican 
Southern’s concession grants the right of way and 
free imports of materials, etc., but no money sub 
vention. 


¥ 


And, in turn, the road is not to revert 
to the government, as are the others. Neither 
of the two lines last mentioned propose to do a as 
much work as the National. The Mexican Cen- 
tral’s estimate comprises 1,461 niiles of track, 
and the Southern’s but 800. Thus, of tra 
already laid in Mexico by the Mexican compani 
there has been but about 460 miles altogeth 
Of this the Mexican Central laid 354 and the 
National but little over 100. This much has 
been done out of the 4,527 miles which ‘fit is 
proposed to build.” e 
Y 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. ( 

The business of making, publishing and selling 
school-books is one about which very little is 
known by the general public. Under . 
influence of the specious methods adopted b 
publishers of late years to influence the wala 
books with school-boards, quality has too fre 
quently come to be a secondary matter. he 
methods adepted for selling them are often quite —) 
different from those which obtain in the sale of 
other books—a novel or a philosophical work, or 
example. These are sold mainly upon their meri 
and if possessed of none they find no buyers 
It is quite otherwise with school-books. Many 
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latitude as to the means to be employed to effect 
the desired adoption, and the result was a bitter 
school-book war, which profited none but corrupt 
school officers, who ordered or sanctioned a 
change to A’s geographies one year, and to B’s 
the next, to return on the third year, it may be, 
to C’s, whence the change started. Publishers 
sunk great sums every year in fighting rivals, 
until at last they were driven to adopt some other 
course as a matter of self-preservation, and the 


of them are made by a clever writer and a pair of 
shears put into a library. The most dignified 
name that can honestly be applied to most of the 
so-called “authors” of “series” of school- 
books is adapters. They collect, classify and 
transcribe the work of a number of other 
writers, dub themselves ‘‘author,” and gratefully 
acknowledge the receipt of their publishers’ 
checks. The writer has in mind a gentleman 
whose name figures upon the title-page, as 















































pared with March, 1881, though $290,155 in 
excess of 1880. Excluding specie, the total 
value of merchandise landed is found to be 
$46,684,301, against $42,403,295 for March last 
year and $46,080,913 for 1880. Of specie and 
merchandise exclusively, the exports show a fall- 
ing off of no less than $7,666,216, compared with 
last year, and $5,310,581, compared with 1880, 
Exclusive of specie, the differences are even more 
striking, merchandise exclusively falling $10, 7o1,- 


as highly as they do one of these relics of the 
monarchs of the jungle. Ivory is admitted into 
the United States free of duty, if shipped here 
direct. If brought from any point east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and landed in England, and 
then purchased for consumption in America, it 
becomes subject to an ad valorem discriminating 
duty of 10 per cent. 

The great ivory market for the world is Lon- 
don. It is there that the prices are made the 





_ author, of four school histories and not less than “syndicate” resulted. This syndicate is a 792 behind last year and $8,037,566 behind 1880. | world over, or at least the London quotations 
_ a half-dozen text-books upon the sciences, all of compact between the houses interested for | For the three months ending March 31 the total | are used as a gauge for prices elsewhere. The 
_ them books of but little real value, but written | the purpose of reducing the amount of| value of merchandise, specie and bullion entered | reports of the quarterly sales in London in 


_ ina pleasing manner, and, being the first of the 
peculiar sort in the field, they “filled” one of 
the “long-felt wants,” became popular, and 
compiler and publisher draw from them a large 
_ yearly revenue. It pays in this business to be a 
good assimilator. When this literary person, 
who draws the honey from hives he never helped 
to fill, has finished his work, the printer and 
_ bookbinder play their respective parts, and the 
new text-book is put upon the market, not to 
enter the lists with the scores of others there 
before it, and live or die on its honest merits, 


agency work and expense, and preventing 
the frequent displacement of books published by 
one house in favor of those of a rival in the busi- 
ness. There are a great number of rules for the 
guidance of agents, but the main point to be 
observed is that the books of a syndicate house 
must not be displaced by the books of another 
subscriber to the compact, and, should such an 
event occur, the house introducing the books 
pays a heavy penalty to the one whose books are 
thrown out. This arrangement has succeeded 


at this port was $131,045,522, against $121,928, - 
320 in the first quarter of 1881 and $129,434,237 
in 1880. The imports of specie and bullion dur- 
ing those periods were respectively $1,081,415, 
$12,626,630 and $2,642,214. The total exports 
during the three months specified in 1882 were 
valued at $93,030,684, against $98,214,986 in 
1881 and $85,971,827 in 1880, or, exclusive of 
specie and bullion, $79,172,684 in 1882, $o4,- 
691,907 in 1881, and $82,934,173 in 1880. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the years named the 


the trade circulars of the different ivory houses 
find their way to the counting-rooms of ivory 
dealers and manufacturers everywhere. Froma 
brief examination of some of them it appears 
that the total amount of ivory sold at these 
quarterly sales average from go to 125 tons. 
The prices of ivory form an interesting exhibit, 
but are exceedingly intricate owing to the 
numerous qualities dependent upon the sizes of 
the tusks, their color, whether they are hard or 
soft, cracked, etc. 





The Zanzibar tusks are most 































long-suffering, public. 


a number of duplicates to fill its place. 
and ‘rising’ politician. 


agent. 


must be attained. 


Patinit, 
| , 
There are in the United States some half-dozen 


success—to control the business. 




















_ lists include “school-books to a greater or less 
_ degree, and some who make specialties of text- 
_ books for the use of colleges and universities, but 
_ the number above given will probably include all 
the concerns of much magnitude whose business 
primarily is to make books for the use of the 
common schools. A large proportion of these 
_ prominent firms have found it for their advantage 
to each work upon rules adopted by all, and sup- 
_ posed to be so framed that each shall do its fair 
_ Share of the business of making and selling school- 
_ books without interfering with its competitors’ 
; fair share. This compact is known as the school- 
_ book ‘‘syndicate,” and its purposes and aims 
_ may be briefly stated. 
As indicated, the sale of school-books is very 
__ largely effected through agents, who are assigned 
districts, and whose business is to keep thor- 
_ oughly posted upon the official doings of all 
_ School-boards and others who control the pur- 
__ chase of books, know all the principal teachers, 
_and by all the means in their power to cause the 
books made by the house they represent to be 
adopted in the public schools of the region they 
“work.” They were formerly allowed the largest 
mt 





















but to be crammed down the throats of an 
; unwilling, and often justly complaining, but 


Any person who reflects for a moment upon 
v ‘the vast number of pupils in the public schools 
_ of the country, and the exceedingly feeble tenure 
of life a school-book has after it is once in the 
hands of the average school-boy or girl, will 
: readily see that the yearly consumption of them 
must be enormous, and the business of making 
: them an exceedingly profitable one. A successful 
series of readers, for example, or arithmetics, 
becomes a mine of wealth to the publishers and 
the person figuring as author when the first cost 
of making electrotype plates and introducing has 
been wiped out. Then the cost of production is 
yery light, and every book sold pays for making 


__ The selling of school-books is an art by itself. 
es be a good school-book agent demands much 
_the same qualities that go to make a successful 
A good knowledge of 
human nature, quick perceptions, anda good bank 
account to draw upon, are requisites necessary to 
the success of the new book in the hands of an 
Comparatively little depends upon the 

merit of the book, though it goes without argu- 
ment that a moderate degree of excellence 
It would seem that the 
average school-board enjoys being wheedled into 
| ‘ordering a change of text-books by a suave, oily- 
~ tongued representative of the well-known house 
_ of X., Y. & Co.” Although the old book was 
sound in all its theories, rules and methods, and 
has given perfect satisfaction hitherto, the new 
one must at least be bound in cloth of a different 


_ great firms of publishers who make a specialty of 

-school-books, and who aspire—not without some 
There are 
very many houses in the regular trade whose 


| believe they will, the ultimate shipments of 


imports thus show a decrease of $2, ,549,756, com- 


so well that the syndicate now aspires to control 
the whole school-book business. But there is 


imports classified were as follows: 






























1882. 1881, 1880, 
: i : General merchandise... $85,378,112 '2,003, 93. 84,545,3 
one quite formidable stumbling-block the very | Dry goods.............. Saas es 9 vee 
S . A SOW, cree ,08I,¢ 626, 642, 
formation of the syndicate has thrown in the way | SP¢c!¢ and bullion VaR MET an ae 








Totalimports....... $125,933,203 $118,823,383 $126,661,267 
This shows that, of the total imports, about 
67.08 per cent. consisted of general merchandise, 
31.19 per cent. of dry goods, and the remaining 
I.73 per cent. of specie and bullion. For the 
corresponding period last year general merchan- 
dise constituted 61 per cent., and dry goods 29 
per cent. The year previous the proportion was 
66.8 per cent. and 31.2 per cent. respectively. 

For the nine months of the fiscal year expired 
March 31 the value of the total imports was 
$390, 760,791, against $408,121,244 in the like 
part of the preceding fiscal year, and $399,- 
018,797 in 1880. The value of the exports was 
$286,438,592 in the nine months ended March 
31, and $323,703,737 and $287,065,479 in the 
two preceding like periods respectively. 

The aggregate importations thus fall $17, 360, - 
453 behind those for the corresponding period 
last year, and $8,258,006 behind 1880, due to the 
decreased movement of specie. The value of 
merchandise exclusively is $363, 391,078 for 1882, 
$324,900,078 for last year and $317,733,412 for 
1880. The total exports, notwithstanding the 
large increase of specie, shows a decrease of $37,- 
265,145, compared with last year, and $626,887, 
compared with 1880. Exclusive of specie there 
is a falling off of $49,221,714 and $14,385,216 
respectively, compared with the previous years, 


of its success, and which they do not seem to 
take note of. The skillful and practiced agents 
who are gradually crowded out of the employ of 
compact houses are being employed by outsiders— 
smaller concerns—who are thus putting them- 
selves in the way of becoming very considerable 
rivals of the syndicate houses. This movement 
of the publishers is not perhaps any worse in 
its effect on the public schools than was the 
old bucaneering system of selling school-books. 
Indeed, the chances are that less frequent changes 
are made. The evil is to be found in the fact 
that it attempts monopoly, while conferring no 
adequate good. 

There are a few houses making some particu- 
lar line of school-books that stand aloof from the 
compact, and never lose their heads in fighting a 
tival’s books. They seem to prefer making good 
books and selling them where they can, relying 
on quieter tactics to build up a trade. 

It is far from our intention to intimate that 
the school-book publishers are mere booksellers. 
The difficulty is that they find themselves obliged 
to go to the school-boards to effect sales—the 
school-boards will not come to them. It is 
believed that the custom of buying school-books 
with the public funds, instead of allowing each 
pupil to furnish his own text-books, has done 
much to encourage the evil tendency pointed out, 
and, when the success of a school-book depends 
principally upon the efforts of shrewd and push- 
ing salesmen rather than its actual merits, the 
situation works to the disadvantage of those 
meritorious writers who have done much to 
simplify and improve school text-books. 





THE IVORY TRADE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The importation and manufacture of ivory in 
the United States is confined to but three or 
four houses in each department. New York city 
ranks first in this interest. Nearly, if not quite, 
all the imports are brought to New York. 
Occasional small consignments go to Boston 
and Philadelphia. The three importing houses, 
located in New York city, bring their cargoes 
here by steamer independent of other goods. 
The principal varieties used in this country are 
known as Zanzibar ivory, from the east coast of 
Africa; Egyptian, shipped from Alexandria and 
Cairo; Ambroise Cape and Scriyellos ivory, from 
South Africa. Gaboon ivory, from the west coast 
of Africa, forms no part of the importations to 
this country, but goes to England in some~quan- 
tity, as do also small consignments of Bombay 
ivory from India. By industrious inquiry among 
the ivory trade in New York it is learned, 
through their courtesy, that the total imports of 
ivory into the United States in 1881 were about 
250,000 pounds. Of this about 200,000 pounds 
were from Zanzibar, about 25,000 from Egypt, 
and 25,000 pounds Ambroise Cape and Scrivel- 
los. The ivory is obtained in the countries, or 
at the ports from which it takes its name, by 
traders there, who organize expeditions and go 
into the interior, and barter for elephants’ tusks 
with the natives. Thus the necessity for powder 
and ball is obviated, risk avoided and money 
saved, inasmuch as the tribes collecting the tusks 
often regard some comparatively worthless article 





FOREIGN TRADE OF NEW VORK FOR 
MARCH. 

The foreign trade of the port of New York for 
March presents totals for imports and exports 
which further augment the apprehensions of 
those who think they see in our decreasing ship- 
ments abroad and in the increasing imports the 
approach of a disorganization of the commerce of 
the country. It is true that the low ebb of 
exports from the United States does not not con- 
stitute a factor of improvement in foreign trade. 
If, however, Great Britain and other European 
countries fail to get their supplies of grain and 
cotton elsewhere, as American holders firmly 


those staples from the United States at high 
prices will go far to relieve any artificiality in the 
situation. As to the growth of imports, it is 
undoubtedly due to a_ healthy consumptive 
demand, and in many cases the receipts are 
in fulfillment of contracts long since made. 
They increase our ability to sell abroad, and can 
in no sense, under the existing prosperity of the 
country, be deemed a detriment. According to 
figures published in the Commercial Bulletin, 
including the entries of merchandise for imme- 
diate transportation to interior points, last month’s 
















used, being comparatively soft. Large-sized ones 
of good quality command $3.50 per pound. 
From this the price descends to about $1.25 for 
inferior and less useful varieties. 

There are two New York houses manufactur- 
ers of ivory, one Philadelphia firm, one in Bos- 
ton, and two in Connecticut. These are said to 
cover this branch of the trade in this country. 
The two Connecticut houses make exclusively 
fine-tooth combs and the tops to piano keys, and 
use largely the soft or Zanzibar ivory. The other 
manufacturers referred to make billiard balls and 
martingale rings in enormous quantities. Be- 
yond this their products extend to fancy toilet 
articles, knife-handles, umbrella and parasol 
handles, hand-mirror backs, and the hundred 
and one other devices for use or ornamentation 
which ingenuity or fancy can suggest. The 
harder varieties of ivory referred to above are 
most preferred for knife-handles and mirror- 
backs. Another department of the ivory manu- 
facturing business is that which utilizes whale 
and walrus teeth, though these animal products 
are not, technically speaking, classed as ivory. 
The supply of these articles for the United States 
is purchased in the fall upon the arrival at San 
Francisco of whaling fleets, by whose crews they 
are collected. The whale’s teeth are procured 
on the outward voyage, and if a full cargo of oil 
is procured at the same time, the vessel returns 
direct with the oil and teeth to put upon the 
market. If, however, the take of whale oil has 
not been satisfactory, the whalers ordinarily ven- 
ture to the Arctic ocean, and catch walrus for 
their oil and teeth. Arriving at San Francisco 
later with the whale and walrus oil, the teeth of 
both animals are sought by the agents of ivory 
manufacturers, who utilize them for certain 
classes of work not calling for ivory proper. 
Whale teeth are to a large extent worked up into 
trusses, and walrus teeth, which haye a core con- 
stituting a serious defect, go inté parasol handles 
of certain varieties. 

In response to a question as to the effect which 
the extension of the manufacture of celluloid 
‘imitations of ivory” has, if any, on the ivory 
trade, Mr. A. H. Grote, of the firm of F. Grote 
& Co., New York, said that it had no effect at 
all. In the first place, celluloid goods do not 
imitate ivory to any one who has ever seen and 
handled the latter. 
face, with no grain. 


It presents a dead white sur- 

Ivory differs from it even 
on a casual inspection of the two. The sale of 
celluloid goods is believed to have no more effect 
on the disposition of ivory articles than does the 
extensive manufacture of ‘cheap jewelry” on 
the market for solid gold and silver goods. The 
ivory trade does not grow much so far as importa- 
tions are concerned. The supply is scarce, and 
the quantity ‘‘in sight”’ excites no such conflict 
of opinion as does that, for instance, of cotton, 
The quantity furnished at the African and other 
ports is annually growing more scarce. 

Messrs. Arnold & Heins, importers of ivory, 
state that the requirements for the American 
market have only been kept up of late years 
through purchases for a portion of our wants at 


the London quarterly auction sales, This has 
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been necessitated because of the steady falling 
off in the supply at the African ports. The tusks 
of the Siamese elephants are neither so large nor 
so well fitted for manufacturing purposes as those 
from Africa. The scarcity cannot, therefore, be 
offset by the smaller and inferior ivory produced 
by the elephants of Siam. Mr. Heins, of the 
firm named, visited the coast of Africa in 1850, 
and at that time, he relates, elephants were so 
plenty that they frequently came to within a mile 
or so of the coast to feed. Ivory was then in 
good supply, and a large variety was offered to 
the foreign importer from which to select at an 
average maximum price of $1 per pound. At 
the present time it is considered doubtful if any 
African elephants can be found anywhere within 
one thousand miles of the coast, so destructive 
has been the onslaught of the ivory-hunters. 
Every pair of tusks procured means a dead 
elephant. The animal does not breed rapidly, 
and the continuous slaughter has tended to 
rapidly reduce the number. Thus it is that, 
where $1 per pound was asked of the foreign 
purchaser in 1850 at the ports in Africa, $2.50 is 
the average price now paid, and that, too, with 
restricted offerings and fewer varieties. The 
growing scarcity of ivory is also shown in the 
constantly diminishing quantity of tusks sold at 
the London quarterly sales, as well as in the fact 
that America goes to London for a part of her 
supply. During the past five years the price of 
ivory has increased about 50 per cent. That it 
must continue to enhance for first qualities, there 
appears to be no doubt. The scarcity developed 
in late years of course stimulated the substitution 
of celluloid for ivory in many instances, notably 
piano and organ keys in cheaper instruments, 
toilet articles, and in many other cases where 
found practicable. Still, as stated above, the 
retail demand for ivory is thereby scarcely 
affected. With the continuous destruction of 
elephants, as now carried on, in order to supply 
the wants of the world, two more generations at 
least will witness ivory selling at prices which 
would now seem fabulous. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The lucid balance sheet of the Hawaiian 
custom house for last year is just received. The 
little kingdom is shown to be in an increasingly 
prosperous condition. The total exports were 
in value $855,436; imports, $4,547,978; and 
there was an excess in the value of exports of 
$307,457, a result eminently satisfactory to the 
Hawaiians. But what concerns the United States 
most is the extent and growth of trade with the 
island under the treaty. The value of American 
goods admitted free of duty under the treaty was 
as follows: From Pacific ports, $2,369,013; 
from Atlantic ports, $277,563. The goods 
bonded and duty paid from the United States 
were in value as follows: From Pacific ports, 
$472,224; from Atlantic ports, $53,050. The 
chief competitors that the United States have in 
the import trade of the islands are Great Britain 
and her colonies. These together sent to Hawaii 
last year dutiable goods to the value of $922, 383. 
But the domestic export trade is almost entirely 
monopolized by the Pacific ports of the United 
States, the principal exports to which during the 
year were as follows: 






Sugar, pounds....... + 9977%263 Rice, pounds.... + 7,628, bed 
Blaaies: gallons... 239,571 | Tallow, pounds. 118,030 
Paddy, pounds...... 102,370 | Wool, pounds........ 526, 4 9 





In 1882 there entered the ports of the islands 
181 vessels flying the American flag, representing 
102,308 tons, and 32 British ships, with a total 
capacity of 35,302 tons. Out of 59 American 
cargoes invoiced above $10,000 value, only 4 
were from Atlantic ports. It is also noteworthy 
that the export of coffee has dropped from 99,508 
pounds in 1880 to 18,912 pounds in 1881, and 
for which there is no explanation given. The 
importation of fermented liquors has increased 
75 per cent. in three years. In reviewing the 
statement the Saz Francisco Merchant says: 
«‘The fact of the matter is that we have the 
islands in our hands if we pursue the policy 
which we have initiated, and will not allow dimes 
and cents or sectional jealousies to get the mastery 


ofus. * * * There is on this coast a senti- 


ment favorable to the further encouragement of 
the island trade among the thinking and leading 
business men, which, when necessity for it shall 
arise, will find expression publicly—a sentiment 
which will declare that the trade is worth all it 
has cost thus far, or may cost for its future 
development.” 


In recent numbers of the English papers is 
advertised the prospectus of ‘‘ The Direct Amer- 
ican Fresh Meat Company,” capital £200,000, 
with the usual sprinkling of admirals, colonels 
and esquires on the high-sounding board of 
directors, and the unusual, though significant, 
‘¢ five hundred founders’ shares.”’ An elaborate 
calculation is gone into to show that the company 
would modestly commence by bringing seventeen 
cargoes of beef the first year, on which there 
would be a net profit of £4,674 per cargo. 
This is insured because, says paragraph five, the 
directors have the satisfaction of stating that a 
contract has been offered by a responsible com- 
pany organized under the laws of New York, 
with a capital of $300,000, or £60,000 sterling, 
and under heavy penalties, to supply for five 
years carcasses of an average weight of 650 
pounds each, at the moderate rate of $21 per car- 
cass, or about 15¢d. per pound, said contract to 
be renewed for a further period of five years, at 
a price to be determined with reference to the 
then market value at the place of supply. The 
contract here mentioned, which is renewable for 
other five years on terms to be afterward ar- 
ranged, includes killing, dressing, cooling, 
wrapping in cloth and delivering alongside ship 
‘‘free.” Here is news for our meat consumers. 
Prime beef, dressed and delivered in New York, 
at 3c. a pound! It cannot be supposed the 
directors “have the satisfaction” of wilfully 
deceiving the public. Rather would we believe 
they are grossly misinformed. The bubble may 
be characterized in one word—bosh! It sounds 
very like one of Albert Grant’s schemes. 


The supply of lobsters in the New York mar- 
ket this year, while large, is less than last year, 
and not sufficient to meet the heavy and growing 
demand. These lobsters abound off the coast of 
New England andthe British Maritime Provinces ; 
they are caught by the ‘‘lobstermen,” who sell 
their stocks to the cruising fishermen, who take 
on board their craft a supercargo of lobsters, and 
bring them to New York. The lobster is not fit 
to be eaten until about five years old, and cannot 
be exposed for sale in the New York market unless 
10% inches in length, under penalty for so doing. 
This wise restriction, if adopted generally through- 
out the country, would foster the propagation of 
this now fast disappearing crustacean. The 
scarcity is largely caused, dealers say, through the 
enormous annual catch of small lobsters to sell 
to the lobster canneries. 


Advices to BRADSTREET’S from Prince Edward 
Island are that the lobster packing trade for two 
or three years has been unprofitable. This was 
due to excessive competition, a restricted season, 
and last year a particularly stormy one, the 
general want of individual capital, and necessary 
experience and ability of many of those engaged 
in the trade. The prospect for the current season 
is a fair one. Of the 110 factories in Prince 
Edward Island reported as packing in whole 
or in part last season, probably one-half will be 
closed down altogether, or only working on a 
very small scale. This will tend to the advan- 
tage of those who are enabled to continue either 
on their own capital or whose position is such as 
to justify advances. Those advances for the next 
few years will be made with much more care, 
and in much smaller amounts, both individually 
and collectively, than they have hitherto been, 
which in itself will have a good effect on the 
trade, and will reduce it more to a legitimate 
basis than a mere speculative venture, which 
many haye hitherto regarded it. The business is 
naturally a good one. The market is large and 
tolerably certain. Those who have been brought 
up to the trade, who can manage cfrefully, and 
have a fair working capital of their own, and 
general ability to control and conduct effec- 
ively, have steadily worked up. 


Packers of | 
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that class have stated quite recently that 18s. 


6d. @ 20s. a case—four dozen—in London, 
gives them a fair working profit. Advance 
contracts at @24s. a case are “free 


of brokers’ commission, and, though they cost 
a trifle more in packing, being special goods, 
they are the profitable part of the trade, and a 
great inducement for individual packers to secure 
a good name for their brand, and thus obtain 
these contracts in advance. Careless and indif- 
ferent canning has been the ruin of many whose 
main object seemed to be to hurry up the ship- 
ment for the sake of drawing against them; 15@ 
16s. was the current drawing rate last season. 
Foreign consignees complain bitterly of this class, 
and are now very careful as to whose shipments 
they will accept. The large amount of money 
lost in the trade has not been lost in the 
packing; probably three-fourths has been sunk 
in the erection of factories and plant, which 
on any good working scale are expensive, 
and, should the following fishing season fail, 
as it occasionally does, the result is disas- 
trous. There is no return for that year; 
the packer is unable to carry it through, and the 
builder seizes it under the Mechanics’ Lien law. 
This has been the experience of a number of 
factories. The island men are somewhat at a 
disadvantage in their fishing by the Fisheries 
Preservation act of the Dominion, which provides 
that the fishing season shall be from the 20th of 
April to the 20th of August of each year—subse- 
quently modified, for the island, from the Ist of 
May to the Ist of September. The ice generally 
remains around the shores till the middle of May, 
while on the mainland it is comparatively clear a 
month earlier. Altogether, the trade generally 
may be considered in quite a fair condition. 


M. Auguste Vitu, an able French writer on 
finance, has in the last Contemporary Review an 
article entitled ‘* The Financial Crisis in France.” 
It gives some very interesting details of the 
growth of the late Union Générale Bank, ex- 
posing how religious motives and influences were 
used to promote its business. The Union Gén- 
érale was originally an ordinary private second- 
rate banking house. A retired speculator named 
Henri Place, through transactions with the Pon- 
tifical government, conceived the idea of a Catho- 
lic bank, and found his starting point in the Union 
Générale, which had become incorporated. M. 
Bontoux, a religious enthusiast, became president. 
In 1880 he increased the capital by issuing new 
shares, and extended operations to Austria, where 
aprivileged bank, the Lander, was formed. The 
shares were taken chiefly by the holders of Gén- 
érale stock. In November, 1881, a further issue 
took place, and the society, which had an effective 
capital of only 25,000,000 francs during a year 
and a half, was represented to have a reserve 
fund of 40,000,000 francs. In reality, this con- 
sisted only of paper premiums. The shares of the 
Union Générale and the Lander Bank having 
rapidly advanced, each reckoned as profit the pre- 
miums on the shares of the other—mere paper 
quotations. Soon, however, came the general 
depreciation in all stocks from various causes, 
and at last the collapse of the Union Générale. 


M. Vitu ridicules the idea of there having been 
a combination of German and Israelite bankers 
against the interests of a Catholic and French 
bank. That such a coalition should suggest 
itself at all is convincing evidence of the per- 
nicious effect of the original conception of allow- 
ing religion to be the controlling element of a 
financial scheme. M. Vitu, in summing up his 
history, says: 

“The evil is less extensive and less serious 
than was to be feared. Even at Lyons, where 
the victims are numerous, commercial bills falling 
due on the 3d of January were punctually met. 
* * * After all, if the speculators upset 
by this formidable reverse of fortune suffer seri- 
ously, they form but a small number. The 
mass of the commercial and agricultural popula- 
tion has not allowed itself to be enveloped in this 
kind of financial cyclone.” 

M. Vitu also thinks that the appointment of 
Léon Say as Finance Minister has a reassuring 
effect, there being great confidence in him. 
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ECONOMIC EFFECT OF THE CHINESE — 
IN CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco, April 5.—The effect of the 


President’s veto here is to depreciate the value of © 


real property fully 10 per cent. It has shaken — 
the growing confidence in legal relief, and — 
unsettled everything again just as capital | was 
beginning to be freely invested in permanent 
improvements. Building operations will cer- 
tainly be checked, but whether the effect will be 
to lessen the volume of spring trade generally — 
remains to be seen. The tone at present is 
despondent, and I have yet to meet a business — 
man who approves the veto, although many seek 
excuses for it. 
of the season may make some amends for the 
otherwise discouraging situation. * 

In your article of March 18 advocating re- 
strictive legislation the statement was made that 
the Chinese in California are invading all avenues 
of labor, and are displacing Americans. * This 
generalization is fully borne out by statistics. 
The San Francisco Trades Assembly recently 
made a careful investigation of the number of 
Chinamen employed in this city, and from this — 
and other sources of information I obtain the 
following results, which are approximately cor-_ 
rect. The Trades Assembly estimates the total — 
Chinese population in California at about 150,000, 
“‘or nearly 20 per cent. greater than the number 
of male whites capable of bearing arms.” 
inclined to think that this is not much wide of 
the mark, although the census does not sustain 
the estimate; but any one who has gone through 
the state, and taken stock of the Chinese and 
their methods, will readily understand the diffi- 
culty in the way of obtaining an accurate count. 
of them. We have, however, an official state- 
ment showing that 129,864 Chinamen landed in 
San Francisco in the past ten years and two 
months. There certainly are 150,000 Chinamen 
on the Pacific coast, including Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Arizona. Without going into minute 
detail, I select a few leading industries in San 
Francisco by way of illustration. Thus: 

Cigar makers. About 4,000 Chinese cigar — 
makers were employed in 1878; now there are ~ 
8,500. In 1878 there were 500 white cigar 
makers; now there are 179. About 15,000,000 
cigars are shipped by rail to eastern cities 
monthly, the tobacco of which they are made 
having been imported from the east. Thus the 
Chinese, having crushed the white cigar makers 
in San Francisco, are gradually underselling < 
eastern manufactures in the home market. 

Manufacture of clothing. Total Chinese em- 
ployed, 7,510; white tailors, 1,000. The Chinese ~ 
earn from $20 to $28 per month; white tailors — 
average $15 per week. In 1876 the Chinese _ 
were first employed in this branch, and the wages | 
of white labor decreased $10 per week in the 
interval. Of the Chinese, 1,500 are employed i in 
the manufacture of custom work and underwear. — 

Boots and shoes. There are 187 manufactories — 
in San Francisco, of which the Chinese own 150; 
white proprietors, 37. Only six establishments 


employ white labor exclusively. Two large fac- 


tories, equipped with the best machinery, have 
recently been opened by Chinese capitalists to’ 
turn out the finer class of work not previously 
undertaken by them. White overseers and cut- 
ters have been engaged for a year, at the end of 
which term it is believed their services can be 
dispensed with, as Chinamen will have acquired — 
the requisite knowledge. Number of Chinese | 
workmen employed, 5,700; number of white 
operatives, 1,100. 
first employed, since which time the pay of white 
operatives has gradually fallen about $12 weekly. 
White workmen receive $9 to $13 per week; 
Chinamen, $20 to $30 permonth. The increased 
production of Chinese made boots and shoes is 
largely curtailing imports from the east. 
are 49 slipper factories in San Francisco. ‘ag 
white men or capital are engaged in this branch. - 
Laundries. There are 513 Chinese laundries 


in San Francisco, employing 7,650 men, in nat . 


tion to which white laundries, so-called, emplo y ; 
615 Chinamen, making a total of 8,265. The 
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white labor employed is insignificant, and at 
starvation pay. 

Painting trade. In 1878, only 75 Chinamen 
were employed; there are now 225. The plan 
adopted by Chinese bosses was to tender for work 
at less than the cost of the material, and in this 


way they obtained a footing, driving out white | 


labor. And here it is worth noting that an agent 
of one of the Chinese companies called upon 
the manager of the California Cracker Company 
and offered to furnish all the labor he wanted for 
a term of months for nothing. As this would 
have been sufficient to instruct them in the mys- 
teries of the business, and enable Chinese capi- 
talists to start opposition, the liberal offer was 
rejected. If a similar policy had been pursued 
in other trades, many who are now out of busi- 
ness would be flourishing. 

Harness making. There are 10 Chinese whip 
makers, 31 harness makers and 24 collar makers 
in this city. 

Two years ago there were no Chinese express- 
_ men in San Francisco; there are now 32, owning 
single and double teams, and the number is 
M steadily increasing. In this city there are over 500 
Chinese peddlers of fish, vegetables, etc. Accord- 
ing to the United States Shipping Commissioner, 
there are 350 Chinese employed on vessels 
coming to this port under his official supervision. 
This is exclusive of coasting vessels, on which 
many Chinamen are employed. The United 
States war ships on this station carry Chinese 
cooks and servants. There are about 4,000 
_Chinamen employed as cooks and domestic ser- 
vants in this city and suburbs, and in Oakland, 
displacing female help. They monopolize nearly 
all sewing machine work. Chinamen are like- 
wise employed in the following manufactures, 
besides those already specified (and this general 
characterization applies to every city and town in 
the state), viz.: Barrels, boxes, brushes, brooms, 
blankets, brick, blinds and sashes, cans and 
canned goods, cordage, furniture, flannels, 
gloves, jewelry, jute bagging, knitted goods, 
leather, matches, paper, rope, soap, straw 
goods, saddles, tinware and willowware. They 
are also employed in agricultural pursuits, 
the field work of orchard, vineyard, hop garden 
and farm being nearly monopolized by them. 
They are also working as carpenters, locksmiths, 
miners, fishermen, sign writers, in smelting and 
chemical works, in flour and planing mills, in 

_ powder factories and distilleries, in brewery and 
wine house, on railroads, in banks and mercantile 
houses—in short, in every department of industry, 
almost without exception, the Chinese have 
obtained a footing, and where they once establish 
themselves it is only a question of time when 
they shall secure a monopoly. They are doing 
their own insurance to a great extent, and have 

_ just established a Chinese merchants’ exchange 
in San Francisco, to be more independent of the 


foreign—z. e., American—mercantile element of 
Space does not admit of 


the Pacific coast. 
further detail. 
There are now on this coast adult males, 
subjects of China, who monopolize the productive 
industry of an American community of 350,000 
souls. If the manufacturers of New England 
and the importers of New York would reflect for 
a moment, they would perceive that already 
Chinese immigration has deprived them of a 
-home market for the supply of 350,000 Ameri- 
cans as completely as if the city of Boston, for 
example, were blotted out of existence. The 
Chinese are unmarried. They are without homes. 
They buy none of the products of the country 
save the machinery and tools which they use in 
competition with American skill and enterprise. 
They import most of their clothing and a great 
deal of their food from China. They are pro- 
ducers, but not consumers. As their numbers 
increase they continue to displace more white 
labor, and their capacity for production is cor- 
; respondingly strengthened. Thus not alone is 
the demand for the products of eastern looms 
and workshops lessened through the displace- 
ment of Americans by Chinese on the Pacific 
coast, but the ability of the Chinese to carry 
_ competition into eastern cities is relatively in- 
_ creased. This is not a narrow question of cheap 
and dear labor at all; it is a question whether 





western civilization and its industrial methods 
shall give place to those of China. BRADSTREET’S 
has taken the correct view of this matter, and I 
have no doubt, when eastern business men divest 
themselves of sentiment and look at the hard 
facts of the case, that they also will come to the 
conclusion that Chinese immigtation is an evil 
which it is the duty of American statesmanship 
to keep within bounds. 





THE LOBBY AT WASHINGTON. 

Washington, April 11.—The popular accepta- 
tion of the term “lobby” is a corrupting 
agency, the inference being that money is em- 
ployed for bribes. This inference is not always 
a correct one. The instances in which money is 
actually used as a bribe in Congress are compara- 
tively rare. Within the last fifteen years, it is 
true, there have been some notable exceptions, 
and very large sums of money have at different 
times been traced to lobbyists’ hands, and, in 
much fewer instances, from the hands of lobby- 
ists to the pockets of congressmen. The man, 
however, in Congress who accepts a bribe is, 
fortunately for the country, an extremely rare 
exception. 

The term lobby, while it oftentimes is justly 
a term of reproach, has come to designate a par- 
liamentary system. The truth is that, under our 


congressional methods, and under our form of 


government, it has come to pass that we legislate 
through the lobby. Congressmen perhaps 
themselves might dispute the statement that in 
general the only means of getting anything 
through Congress is by the employment of lobby 
agencies; yet any one who closely watches our 
national legislation knows that that statement is 
true. A just claim and an unjust claim have 
little chance without a lobby, and a just claim as 
little chance as the other. Our legislation is not 
conducted by a system of responsible leadership, 


but through committees. The committees of 


Congress are the minor halls of legislation in 
which all measures of importance are framed. 
In the first instance, these measures are consid- 
ered by a small fraction of the committee, known 
as a sub-committee; subsequently by the com- 


mittee itself, which reports the matter, favorably 
Whenever any 


or unfavorably, to either house. 
party has preponderance, it is the custom that 
the report of the committee is equivalent to the 
action of the house to which it belongs. Ot 
course, there are notable exceptions to this, par- 
ticularly when parties are nearly equally divided. 


There has seldom been a time when the voice of 


a committee has had less influence than it has at 
present in the House of Representatives, but the 
exceptions do not militate against the principle. 

The reason for this condition is obvious. It is 
undoubtedly due in great measure to the absence 
of personal responsibility in Congress. You 
divide the responsibility for action or non-actiou 
upon a given subject among three hundred men, 
and you will fail to find any one among the three 
hundred who holds himself responsible for it, 
and the constituents of any one of the three 
hundred will be quite as likely to accuse the 
other two hundred and ninety-nine as to bring 
their own member to book for the failure of any 
particular legislation. A measure must be passed 
through the two houses, not by responsible 
leadership, but by the sheer force of majorities. 
The consequence is that the lobby has become 
permanently established as an element of our 
parliamentary system. 

To be sure, the Supreme Court, in the famous 
suit against the Trist heirs for lobby service, 
declared that the whole business of the lobby is 
immoral, and that contracts founded on lobby ser- 
vice are void. But anyone familiar with our legis- 
lation will be surprised to observe how largely 
the lobby is concerned in the framing of legisla- 
tion. The tariff laws are in great measure 
special legislation. There probably never was a 
tariff bill passed, or a customs or internal tax 
repealed, without an active, numerous and pow- 
erful lobby. You cannot put a tax upon shoe 
taps, slate pencils, corset eyelets or fine-tooth 
combs without a lobby. The lobby shows its 
hands in the establishment of post roads; in the 


compensation of railroads for transportation of 


mails; in land, money and bond subsidies ; in the 


extension of patent rights; in Indian appropria- 
tions; in surveys; in the construction of public 
buildings; in appointments to office; in every 
branch of congressional legislation where impor- 
tunity of members can induce a favorable vote. 
Look at some of our recent legislation. In it 
one finds the familiar names of Goat Island, 
Pacific Mail, land grants of all kinds, Memphis 
& El Paso, Texas Pacific, Bayfield & St. Croix, 
Crédit Mobiler, cotton tax refunding, French 
spoilations levees, southern mail contractors, 
Chorpenning, Halliday and McGarrahan. 
Examine the calendars of the present Congress, 
which is not noted for corruption, and of which 
the lobby men say that it is ‘poor picking.” 
Yet there is not a measure of any great public or 
private importance which has not in Washington 
in its interest a lobby, large or small, influential 
or otherwise. There is a plan to erect the Agri- 
cultural Bureau into adepartment. Those inter- 
ested in the measure have been scarcely absent 
from the floors of Congress a day since the session 
began. Some persons in Alaska have desired to 
have a territorial form of government established, 
and even from remote Alaska a half-dozen persons 
have been almost hourly importuning the com- 
mittees of the house. The wise and good, the 


temperance apostles, desired the passage of 


an alcholic liquor commission, and long-haired 
men and short-haired women, clergymen and 
deacons, have been in Washington by the 
score advocating legislation against the ‘‘demon 
of intemperance.” Rivers and harbors are 
to be improved, and there have been delega- 
tions from scores of localities entreating the 
Commerce Committee not to forget them. Some 
large canal schemes, like the Hennepin and the 
Michigan, have had numerous and expensive 
lobbies at the capital all winter, making argu- 
ments, visiting members and using the usual 
appliances of lobby legislation. If there is any 
subject in which one would think there would be 
no necessity for a lobby it is in relation to the 
public health. Yet at different times during the 


winter representatives of boards of health of 


different cities have been in Washington urging 
legislation of various kinds. There is a compul- 
sory vaccination scheme and a head-money 
scheme. These measures involve the steamship 
companies and the quarantine and Castle Garden 
commissioners, and all these interests have their 
lobby agents at Washington. Mr. Eads has had 
his agents in Washington. Those who desire to 
secure the charter for a Nicaragua ship canal 
have been busy day and night with the com- 
mittee men. All the principal railroads of the 
country have had agents at Washington for 
weeks presenting their respective views upon 
the vexed interstate question. 
Some of the colleges of the country have 
had agents advocating some specific form 
of legislation as to education. There even 
has been a lobby about the committee engaged in 
the mournful subject of considering the payment 
of the expenses of the death and funeral of Pres- 
ident Garfield. And, save the mark, there even 


commerce 


has been at times a lobby here in the interests of 


civil service. The apostles of reform of that sort 
have taken upon themselves the rée of the ordi- 
nary lobbyist, have lectured committees and im- 
portuned members in behalf of some pet theory. 
There has been a whisky lobby, a brewers’ lobby, 
a glucose lobby, a match tax lobby, a bank check 
lobby, and a lobby in the interests of nearly every 
article in the internal revenue schedule. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that business men 
who desire to accomplish anything at Washington 
are compelled to resort to outside agencies for 
the purpose of conveying their views to mem- 
bers. These instrumentalities, of course, should 
not be corrupt. Generally they are not corrupt, 
but they involve a very considerable expenditure 
of time, the employment of ‘skilled talent,” 
and, of course, there is always a danger that cor- 
rupt means may be employed. Few raise a doubt 
that there should be immediate legislation upon 
the sugar tariff. The representatives of the dif- 
ferent sugar interests have had men in Washing- 
ton all winter, at large expense, endeavoring to 
accomplish something. The statement is un- 
doubtedly true, therefore, that legislation now is 
largely conducted through the lobby. The men 


who have large interests at stake, and think that 
their measures will be secured upon merit, there- 
fore make a radical mistake. 





LEER LOL ILE EDITOR, 





A NAVY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
Str—The Chairman of the House Naval Com- 


mittee, in his recent report on the bill for the con- 
struction of new war vessels, with commendable 
frankness says: ‘*No naval committee consti- 
tuted, as it always must be, with men unfamiliar 
with naval service-and its necessities, would ever 
be able to direct what number of ships of war 


should be added to the navy, their size, form, 
steam power, and the size, character and quali- 
ties of the guns they should carry.” It may be 
added that, while in the construction and equip- 
ment of war vessels the advice of naval men is 
indispensable in many particulars, and the judg- 
ment of shipbuilders must be needed in others, 
in determining the class and character of vessels 
most useful for the protection and promotion of 
our foregn commerce, information from men who 
have had experience in such commerce respect- 
ing what kind of protection is needed should be 
regarded as a prerequisite in the construction 
and equipment of vessels for such a service. 

I am not venturing to publish specifications for 
vessels of war, nor will I attempt to formulate 
new regulations for the United States navy ; but 
it is allowable for a business man to treat this 
subject from a commercial point of view, and I 
only reécho what all American adventurers in 
foreign commerce have been saying for years in 
affirming that the kind of navy most needed by 
the United States is one that would constitute a 
foreign coast and ocean police for the protection 
and encouragement of her pioneers in foreign 
commerce. 

Time was when profits on foreign ventures 
outside of Europe were large enough to tempt 
enterprising men to brave dangers and incur 
great risks in their pursuit; but competition 
among Europeans has so reduced the prospective 
gains of such ventures that but few citizens of the 
United States have the courage to embark in a 
contest for trade wherein they are not assured of 
protection to life or property. The English, 
French or German trader is protected whereso- 
ever he is inclined to go in search of honest gains. 
His government employs cruisers which frequent 
every port, and he feels secure under the flag of 
his consulate. Not so with the citizen of the 
United States. This government rarely employs 
a vessel in active cruising from port to port. 
Outside of western Europe, the British posses- 
sions, Japan and the Sandwich Islands, his flag is 
respected nowhere save in a few ports which 
may be counted on the fingers, and his consul 
in many cases is a licensed leech upon American 
commerce. What the American pioneer trader 
most needs is the same protection from the naval 
arm of his government as the English, French 
and German traders receive from theirs. He 
needs something more, indeed, to compensate 
in a measure for past neglect which has left him 
so far behind in the race. 

The House Naval Committee have had an eye 
toward establishing an ocean police, as shown in 
their recommendations to Congress, but they 
have not comprehended the importance of a 
foreign coast police, to say nothing of the islands. 
The comprehensive idea is a commercial police. 
If the matter of spending $10,000,000 on new war 
vessels were left to the judgment of a few intelli- 
gent business men with an eye single toward mak- 
ing the most of it, they would expend nine-tenths 
of it in building vessels not exceeding 2,500 tons, 
guaranteed to run 17 knots an hour in ordinary 
fair weather, carrying two breech-loading rifled 
pivot guns of 5 miles effective range, and a com- 
plement of Gatling and other small guns for deck 
or shore use. They would not spend a dollar on 
vessels of larger size or of less speed; nor would 
they spend a cent on rifled pivot guns inferior to 
those carried by Chinese gunboats. There are 
no such ships in any navy at the present time as 





those above described. Three such vessels can 
be built and equipped for the cost of one of the 
large vessels recommended by the House Naval 
Committee, and one of the smaller vessels would 
be worth three of the large ones in actual service. 

It would fulfill the fondest hope of the few of 
our citizens who have engaged in the Spanish- 
American trade, for example, to have such ves- 
sels as described regularly frequenting the Mexi- 
can, Central and South American ports, carry- 
ing the United States mails, treasure, samples, 
and a limited number of passengers, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Navy, by 
authorization of Congress, might direct. Even 
a small navy of such vessels, which might be 
speedily constructed with the excise collected on 
beer alone, would, if thus utilized in time of 
peace, protect and largely promote our foreign 
trade, and in time of war we would require no 
better vessels for service at sea. 

FOREIGN TRADER. 
New York, April 11. 








SCARCITY OF GOOD INVESTMENTS 
IN EUROPE. 

We recently called attention to the advancing 
tendency in the price of United States govern- 
ment bonds, and pointed out that the increasing 
scarcity of securities for trust investments is tell- 
ing in favor of higher prices. The following, 
from an article itt the London Statist of April 1, 
discussing the probable course of the stock 
market, is of interest in this connection : 


Another cause tending to advance prices is the 
ever increasing scarcity of good investments. 
The United States government is still redeeming 
debt at an unprecedented rate. Only a few years 
ago United States bonds were held largely all 
over Europe; but now bankers say that they 
rarely, if ever, find United States bonds offered 
to them as a security for loans. Indeed, it is 
estimated by an authority well qualified to 
form an opinion upon the subject that in 
all Europe there is not held at present 
much over three millions sterling of United 
States government bonds. In the United States 
itself these bonds are not much in the market. 
A very large proportion of them is held by the 
banks as security for their note issue, and a 
further large proportion is held by state banks, 
insurance offices, savings banks, trustees and the 
like; so that the quantity actually in the market 
is exceedingly small, and this quantity is con- 
stantly being diminished by the extraordinarily 
rapid rate of redemption going on. A with- 
drawal of so enormous an amount of first-class 
securities has created a great void in the invest- 
ment market, and the money which formerly was 
put into United States government bonds has now 
to seek elsewhere for investment, while equally 
good securities are not being created. Again, 
our own government is also paying off its debt, 
at a much less rapid rate, of course, than the 
United States government, but still at a rate 
which would have been considered very satis- 
factory a short time ago. The purchases for the 
terminable annuities must now amount annually 
to between six and seven millions sterling, and, 
in addition to this, both the new and the old 
sinking funds are at work. Thus our own debt 


is rapidly decreasing, as well as the debt of the, 


United States. Furthermore, M. Léon Say’s 
budget proposals contemplate a very large 
reduction of the French floating debt. Hitherto 
the French floating debt has grown at so quick 
a pace that every now and then a great issue of 
redeemable rentes has been found necessary, and 
until M. Léon Say took office another great issue 
seemed to be impending over the market; but 
M. Léon Say’s 
least there is to be no issue of redeemable rentes, 
and at the same time the floating debt is to be 
funded in such a manner that it will offer but a 
very restricted field of investment for the capitalists 
who like short-dated government bills and bonds. 
Lastly, we understand that the Italian people 
have ‘of late been largely buying Italian bonds. 
A few years ago Italian bonds were chiefly held 
abroad, particularly in France and England; but 


s proposal is that for three years at 


of late we are assured the Italian purchases of 


their own securities have been enormous. In 
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other words, the growth of wealth in Italy has 
been sufficient to absorb a large amount of securi- 
ties formerly held abroad. It is not that money 
in Italy has been diverted from one kind of in- 
vestment to another, but that savings newly 
effected in Italy have been put into investments 
which formerly were available in western Europe. 
In all these various ways and in others the sound 
investments offering in the market are growing 
scarcer and scarcer, and, consequently, the prices 
of the investments remaining of all classes must 
continue to rise until the creation of new securi- 
ties overbalances the diminution of the old. 
There may be, and of course there will be, 
interruptions in the progress of this movement 
such as we have just passed through; but the 
permanent tendency will continue to be a steady 
rise in old investments, for every year the sav- 
ings of the world are growing larger and larger. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN TRADE. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. C. C. Sturtevant, 
Secretary of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Board of 


Trade, we have received the last annual report 


of that body. The following abstract from it 


will be found of interest: 


‘Other grains than wheat are more exten- 
sively grown than in former years, and their cul- 


tivation will largely increase. The soil and 


climate are well adapted to the cultivation of oats 
and barley, and for several years corn has proved 
as reliable and profitable a crop as any in central 
and southern Minnesota. 


‘¢Up to this time no more corn and oats have 


been produced in the state than was required for 
local consumption and to supply the demands of 


the northwestern and lake Superior trade. Some 
has been shipped from the southeastern portion 
of the state, but as much, and perhaps more, 
has been brought in from Iowa and Nebraska. 
‘*Considerable barley goes to other markets. 
Hence Minneapolis has not an extensive trade 
Should the product exceed the 
local demand, as it will at no distant day, Minne- 
apolis possesses all the advantages of location 
and transportation facilities for transacting that 
business on a large scale, and, it being the lead- 
ing wheat market of the northwest, will no doubt 
become the principal market for coarse grain. 
The elevator capacity has been increased during 
the year by the erection of two new elevators 
and the enlargement of one other about 1,000,000 
bushels. This gives a storage capacity of about 
2,300,000 bushels in public elevators, which, 
with the storage in mills and their private ele- 
vators, gives about 3,500,000 bushels storage in 


in coarse grain. 


the city. 
«Individual millers and companies of which 
Minneapolis millers own a controlling interest 


have warehouses and elevators at all principal 


points on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba road, and at some points on the Hastings 
& Dakota Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, and on the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
roads, with storage for 3,000,000 bushels. This 
gives to the millers of Minneapolis reliable 
storage, in round numbers, for 6,500,000 bushels 
of wheat. There is storage for about 4,000,000 
bushels different points on the various 
lines of railroad, which is used by the millers, 
as well as others, as storage room for grain, 
making a total elevator capacity of 10,500,000 
bushels. This includes that used for coarse grain. 

The grain trade, or the purchase of wheat, has 
in the past been mainly done through the Minne- 
apolis Millers’ Association, an organization com- 
posed of the millers alone. They make the 
purchases through their agents, located at all 
points on the railroads traversing the country 
from which the supply of wheat is drawn, taking 
warehouse receipts for the same, subject to 
delivery on order of the association, and when 
shipped it is consigned to them, and distributed 
to the mills fro rata by the superintendent. 
Hence comparatively little wheat is offered for 
sale on the market. Dealers who purchase in 
the country from farmers take warehouse receipts 
for the same, and when ready to close out sell 
their receipts to the millers or others who may 
want them. The price is made by the associa- 
tion; hence the few changes, as a few cents ad- 
vance or decline in the speculative markets, does 


at 


not cause a change here. From the organization 
of the Millers’ Association to the present time, 
the average price paid by them for good milling 
wheat has been fully 5c. per bushel above Chicago 
and Milwaukee quotations, deducting freights to 
those cities. The object of the association has 
been to reduce the cost of purchasing, and it has 
succeeded in doing so. It appeared to be a neces- 
sity, so long as (to secure sufficient wheat for 
their mills) agents must be kept in the country.”’ 


PREHISTORIC MINING IN. MICHIGAN. 

The following, by Mr. F. Johnson, is from the 
May number of Harper's Magazine: ‘The lake 
Superior mines have the advantage of produc- 
ing metal free from any alloy of antimony or 
nickel or arsenic. In many of the mines great 
masses of native metal are found so large 
that they must be cut in place with chisels. 
All the more important mines are situated 
on the ancient workings of a prehistoric race. 
They seem to have been ignorant of the fact 
that copper could be melted, for they left behind 
them the fragments to use and 
the masses too heavy to lift. Every day they 
subjected it to a temperature nearly high 
enough, without making a discovery which 
would have lifted them out of the Stone Age 
into the Bronze Age, and perhaps have enabled 
them to survive the struggle in which they 
perished. They must have been very numer- 
ous, and have reached the point of development 
where they were capable of organizing industry. 
In Isle Royale, near the Minong mine, their 
pits, excavated to a depth of from ten to twenty 
feet in the solid rock, cover an area of from three 
to four hundred feet wide and more than a mile 
and a half in length. The labor expended here 
cannot have been much short of that involved in 
building a pyramid. Isle Royale is ten miles 
from the nearest land, and is incapable of pro- 
ducing food, so that all supplies except fish must 
have been brought from some distant point. 
Their excavations could, of course, never go 
below the point at which water would accumulate. 
Their hammers, frequently to the number of sev- 
eral thousand, are found in heaps where they were 
evidently placed at the end of the season. As no 
graves or evidences of habitations are found, wecan 
hardly doubt that the ancient miners lived south 
of the great lakes, and made yearly journeyings 
with fleets of canoes to the copper mines. The 
aggregate amount of the metal which they carried 
off must have been very great, and it has, I be- 
lieve, been generally thought that the copper 
implements of the ancient Mexicans came from 
this source. M. Charnay, in a recent number of 
the North American, seems to think that the 
Mexicans reduced copper from its ores. A chemi- 
cal analysis of their hatchets would solve the 
question, for lake Superior copper is so free 
from alloys as to be unmistakable. 

The superintendent of the old Caledonia mine, 
in Ontanagon county, kindly took me to the top 
of a cliff where three Cornish “tributers ’— 
miners working not for wages, but for a share of 
the product—had cleared out one of the ancient 
pits in the outcrop of the vein. They had 
brought out a quantity of copper, and had just 
uncovered a large mass which would weigh cer- 
tainly not less than seven tons. Many bat- 


too small 


tered stone hammers lay around the mouth 
of the pit. The active ‘little Englishmen, 
belonging to a race of hereditary miners 


perhaps as old as the mound-builders them- 
selves, had come around the world from the 
east to finish the work of the departed Asiatic 
race who reached here from the west at a time to 
which no date can be assigned. Not far away 
another party had cut down a dead cedar to make 
props for their tunnel. As they were putting the 
log in position, from its centre dropped a small, 
but perfectly formed, stone hammer which had 
never been used. It was made from a stone 
found, I believe, only on the north shore 
of the lake. This tree was not far from 
two hundred and fifty years old; but, 
as cedar is almost indestructible in this 
climate, it may have been dead several hundred 
years. The axeman said that he had found 
several hammers in the centre of cedars. It 
would seem barely possible that this hammer 
































































had been placed in a cleft of the tree, when it 
was a sapling, that the wood might grow around 
the groove and serve as a handle. At all events, 
this one, which I have, was certainly placed 
where it was—about thirty inches from the 
ground—by human hands, undoubtedly by the — 
ancient miner himself, when the tree was a twig. 
— mi) 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. wie, 
Mr. Edward Atkinson recently addressed : 
letter to the Massachusetts I egislative Committee 
on Education, giving his views on this subject, | 
in which he says: “Technicalschools for instruc- a 
tion in weaving and the textile arts have be 
in existence for many years in France and Ger- 
many. Their main object is not so much to | 
teach weaving as a trade, as an art, and to” 
qualify men otherwise thoroughly conti 
in the principles of science to apply them. 
selves to the direction and control of text ie’ 
establishments.”” Mr. Atkinson having ° 
tained information as to the methods oe 
at a school in Crefeld, which purports to be — 
the best of its kind in Europe, thinks “that 
even a few months’ time devoted to the theory of 
weaving, to the analysis of patterns and to : 
manifestation of the hand-loom, will give a bet- F 
ter grounding to the art than can be obtained i in’ = 
this country in two or three years of such ] prac- 
tice as a young man gets ina factory. On hee 
other hand, after a few months of such thorough 
training as marks all German teaching, per- 
haps as good, or even better, training in t ce. 
work of the power-loom may be obtained in 
this country, so far as the manufacture of the 
fancy goods intended for common use is con- 
cerned. In Germany the technical instruc. 
tion of the merchant and manufacturer h 
been as adequately established and placed on E 


for the learned protesatiee We have idea 
provided in this state (Massachusetts) for com-— 
mon education in the common schools. We have 
also provided well for the higher instruction in 
the learned professions, and in some measure for 
higher instruction in applied sciences, but a 
middle term is still lacking, namely, the right 
methods for professional training of the yo ng 
men inbencling to become merchants or manu- 
facturers.” 


sf 





THE FINANCES OF FRANCE. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of late date says: 
‘Those who have been accustomed to worsh hip 
French prosperity from afar should approach ; and 
look at it through the window opened by M. Léon 
Say’s budget for next year. France embark e 
some years ago upon a far-reaching scheme + 
public works, some, if not all, of which were ¢ 
culated to be in time reproductive. The exper 
ture upon them was justified on the ground 
public utility, and it was expected that the cou 
could easily bear an outlay of £20,000,000 or more 
per annum on this score and in addition to all its 
other loads. Possibly this expectation may | 
justified, but the new budget revelations are not 
reassuring upon the point. There have been enor- 
mous issues of redeemable rent 
nominal was issued last year—and it has beer 
found that the public did not absorb these issues 
as fast as had been expected. The bulk of the 
last issue is still in the hands of middlemen, and 
the market altogether so choked with goverh- 
ment stock that it can hold no more. This is ; 
awkward thing, for M. Say announces that t 
floating debt is £120,000,000 more; and how 
cover this debt is one of the most trying financi 
problems of the day. It has been created and 
concealed while growing to its present dimensiot 
by the free appropriation of the savings ba’ 
money, and M. Say’s proposal is, in effect, 
consolidate these underhand borrowings into 
non-negotiable redeemable rente, which wou 
be held in trust for the depositors by the gover 
ment. Within limits this plan might work w 
enough, but people will naturally ask: ‘ What 
next? You have mortgaged the savings of th q 
people beyond recall; how are future deficits to 
be met?’ We shall not be surprised | to find 
that the difficulties become more acute as time 
goes on. It is not, however, at all certain ty 
that M. Say’s plan will be accepted.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

A bought a lot of cotton of B, who was the 
agent of C, and C delivered the cotton to a rail- 
_ road company, to be carried to A. The bill of 
lading, which was executed to C, stated that 
_ the cotton was received to be conveyed to A. B 
_ stopped the cotton in its transit, on the ground 
_ that, as C was indebted to him for advances, he 
could hold the cotton as against A. In this case, 
_ Gwin vs. Richmond & Danville Railroad Com- 
pany, the Supreme’ Court of North Carolina, at 
_ its October term, decided in favor of the pur- 
chaser, A. Chief Justice Smith, in the opinion, 
_ said: The sale of a specific chattel by words in 
_ the present tense transfers the vendor’s title to 
the vendee, with the right to retain possession 
until the purchase money is paid, in the absence 
of any contrary intent expressed or implied. And 
a delivery of goods, bought and paid for, to a 
__ carrier for transportation and delivery to the pur- 
chaser, is a delivery to the purchaser himself. 
The carrier in such a case is the vendee’s agent 
to receive and accept the goods. B had the right 
_to retain the cotton until his advances were paid, 
but when he delivered it to the carrier he surren- 
dered and lost his lien for the advances. He had 
no right to stop the cotton in transit because of 
_ C's debt to him, for it had passed away from C 
; y the sale to A. 


P) 





; The note of a debtor i is not the payment of his 
’ ‘indebtedness unless so intended by him and his 
ic “creditor. In the absence of such an intention, 
es express or implied, the note is a conditional pay- 
_ ment only; and if the antecedent debt has passed 
into judgment the same rule applies, and, on the 
dishonor of the note, the judgment may be 
- enforced, in the opinion of the Virginia Court of 
_ Appeals, in Morriss vs. Harveys, decided in 


December. ‘ 





A bought a railroad ticket at Marion, Wis., 
for Oshkosh, and when on the train he delivered 
‘it to the conductor and asked for a lay-over at 
- Clintonville, an intermediate station, but by the 
fault of the conductor he received a trip or train 
check only. The next morning he took a train 
at Clintonville, but its conductor refused to allow 
him to ride on the train ticket, and demanded the 
fare, which A declined to pay. He was forcibly 
_ ejected from the car at a small station at 3.30 
_ a.m., and suffered greatly from the exposure he 
was subjected to. In a suit brought for damages 
for the i injury, Yorton ys, Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
_ & Western Railroad Company, the plaintiff recov- 
ered; but the company appealed, and in Febru- 
ary the Supreme Court of Wisconsin reversed the 
judgment. The Chief Justice (Cole), in the 
; opinion, said: The second conductor had the 
vful right to eject Yorton from the train; he 
bound to eject him, in obedience to the 
4 -reasonable rules of the company, which required 
a passenger to obtain from his conductor a stop- 
over check when he desired to stop before reach- 
ing the place to which he had purchased a ticket, 
and the mistake or fault of the conductor in not 
> giving him on request such a check would not 
give him a lawful right to ride on the second 
train, though he-might recover damages against 
‘the company for the wrongful act of the first con- 
ductor. Yorton had the option to pay his fare, 
but he refused to do so, and, under the circum- 
stances, he ought not to recover damages for any 
exposure or sickness which he brought upon 
_ himself by his own foolish and perverse conduct. 





One merchant bought from another 539 tierces 
of lard at various prices, and shipped the lard to 
Hamburg, in Germany, where 512 tierces on 
inspection were found of so inferior a quality as 
to be unmerchantable for cooking purposes. 
The lard was sold at public auction for much 
less than the purchase price, and the buyer sued 
a the seller for this loss as damages, on the ground 
of false representations. In this case, Rocchi vs. 
_Schwabacher, the plaintiff was defeated, and he 
"appealed. The Supreme Court of Louisiana, in 
ecember, affirmed the judgment, Judge Poché, 
the opinion, saying: A careful analysis of the 
stimony abundantly proves that defendants, 
® were not the manufacturers of the goods 
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sold by them, were perfectly and honestly igno- 
rant of the defects of such goods, of which they 
had no more occasion or better means of judging 
than plaintiff or his broker had; that the, quality 
of the lard was as well known to the vendee’s 
agent as to the vendors; that the latter made no 
misrepresentations, and practiced no conceal- 
ments, fradulent or otherwise, touching the com- 
modity which they were thus selling. And hence 
we conclude that they are not responsible in law 
for damages which plaintiff has suffered in this un- 
fortunate speculation, brought about by the error 
of his own agent, who was not deceived by de- 
fendants, but was led astray by his own judgment. 





A compress company under its charter also 
took cotton on storage, but this warehouse busi- 
ness was an adjunct only to its occupation of 
compressing cotton. The charges it made per 
bale for storing cotton which was not to be com- 
pressed was greater than for bales sent to be 
compressed and stored, and, its charges being 
disputed in one case, it brought suit and recov- 
ered judgment. The defendant appealed in this 
case, Seeligson vs. Taylor Compress Company, 
to the Supreme Court of Texas, and the judg- 
ment was affirmed in February. The Chief 
Justice (Gould), in the opinion, said: 1. Send- 
ing the cotton to the warehouse amounted to a 
contract to pay the charge of 30c. before the 
removal of the cotton uncompressed; and this is 
so notwithstanding the merchant had always pro- 
tested against that charge, and though he sent 
his cotton there for storage in the ordinary course 
of business, and although, save this and other 
like warehouses carried on by compress com- 
panies making like charges, there was no other 
place for the storage of cotton, and it was to that 
extent a necessity to send it to one of these ware- 
houses. If a tavern-keeper, warehouseman or 
wharfinger specifies his rates of charges and gives 
notice to a customer in advance, and the latter 
afterward puts up at his tavern, or makes use of 
his warehouse or wharf, he thereby assents to 
the proposed charges, and cannot refuse to pay 
them on the ground that they are more than is 
reasonable or customary. By the use of the 
tavern, store or wharf, after notice of the charges, 
the contract to pay them is implied, and it cannot 
afterward be disaffirmed. 2. The compress com- 
pany was under no obligation, by reason of its 
charter or otherwise, to store cotton not designed 
to be compressed on the same terms as cotton 
designed to be both stored and compressed. 
Such a contract is not in restraint of trade or 
void as against public policy. 





The daughter of an insolvent father who had 
purchased real estate and had it conveyed to a 
third person for the purpose of hindering, delay- 
ing and defrauding his creditors, brought an 
action to recover one-half of the property, claim- 
ing that she was entitled to it by reason of result- 
ing trust arising in her favor, because half of the 
property had been paid for with money belong- 
ing to her, she having inherited it from her 
mother’s estate, and because the transaction was 
intended for her benefit. Judgment was rendered 
in her favor in the case, Eastham vs. Roundtree, 
but in February the Supreme Court of Texas 
reversed the judgment. Judge Stayton, in the 
opinion, said: If one-half of the purchase 
money was paid by the father under such cir- 
cumstances as made such instrument for the 
benefit of the daughter fraudulent as to his 
creditors, then it is certainly true that all the 
claim she has is based upon an illegal transac- 
tion, because it was made to hinder, delay and 
defraud creditors, and from which no resulting 
trust can spring in her favor, although she may 
not have participated in the fraud, and may not 
have had any knowledge thereof; for, in such 
case, she appears as the intended donee of her 
father through a transaction forbidden by law. 
To permit a man’s children to recover property 
which he had fraudulently placed in the name of 
another for the purpose of placing it beyond the 
reach of his creditors, upon the ground that it 
was intended for their benefit, would contravene 
with settled public policy, and to offer a premium 
for dishonesty. No resulting trust can spring 
from an act contrary to public policy or a statute. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Indian government is said to be paying some attention to 
the creation of what are known as village forest lands. This 
has been made necessary owing to the scarcity of cheap fuel. 
The Madras Mail states that the wastefulness of the natives 
in recklessly cutting down shrubs and bushes as soon as they 
had grown a foot or two has completely exhausted the supply. 
The consequence is the near extinction of the iron smelting 
industry, ‘‘ which was once largely carried on in many districts.”’ 
Tt is added that other industries—such as pottery, for which 
artificial heat is indispensable—‘‘are also likely to become 
extinct."’ 





New Orleans is beginning to awake to the importance of 
extending her trade into the Antilles, At present the Times- 
Democrat is calling attention to the advantages to be gained by 
opening up a trade with Jamaica. A representative of New 
Orleans business interests has visited the island, and is now in 
frequent consultation with merchants and others in relation to the 
project. The 7imes-Democrat thinks that New Orleans can 
easily do some of the business with Jamaica now transacted at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York and Boston. The belief is 
also expressed that the complete commercial conquest of 
Jamaica will be followed by that of the entire Antilles and the 
northern coast of South America. 





The North American Manufacturer has a new point to sug- 
gest in explanation of the falling off in exports of machinery 
from the United States. It says that with few exceptions our 
manufacturers have made no efforts to win foreign trade or to 
hold what they have won, owing to the demands made upon 
them by the extraordinary home demand. This is doubtless 
true in part. But, inasmuch as some slackening in the de- 
mand at home has taken place, and employees are looking for 
sustained wages, would it not be well now for the manufacturers 
to whom the Philadelphia journal refers to renew exertions to 
sell goods abroad, and thus enable them to overcome the threat- 
ened labor difficulties in a way which must, if successful, be 
satisfactory to both sides. 





The latest evidence of southern enterprise in cotton 
manufacturing is that the incorporators of the Knoxville, 
Tenn., cotton mills recently fixed the capital stock at 
$250,000, of which $105,000 was subscribed by leading citizens 
within half an hour. Action of this character is doubtless 
stimulated by the reports of the handsome profits realized by 
the Georgia cotton mills, amounting, as per published state- 
ments, to 20 per cent. on the capital stock. Possibly another 
incentive may be found in the sentiment expressed in Congress 
by Senator Brown, of Georgia, who, claiming that $300,000,000 
must be raised to ‘‘run the government,”’ prefers to have it all 
collected by duties on imports, and these so arranged as to pro- 
tect the manufacturing industries of the country. 





In the last annual report of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Board 
of Trade there appears a table giving the Millers’ Association 
prices for No. 1 and No. 2 wheat during 1881, which shows the 
gradual, but substantial, rise in quotations at that market. On 
January 1 No. 1 was quoted at 88c., and No. 2 at 85c. These 
figures slowly increased until April 14, one year ago, they stood 
respectively at 98c, and gsc. April 23 the prices were $1 and 
g7¢., and on May 15 they fell to 98c. and gsc. again. From that 
time on to October 4 the rise was continuous and marked, 
being on the latter date for No. 1 $1.36, and for No. 2 $1.33. 
From this time until November 28 the prices of wheat at Min- 
neapolis declined, being on. the date last named for No. 1 $1.15, 
and for No, 2 $1.10. The closing prices December 19 were $1.20 
and $1.15 for the two grades. 





Consul-General Peixotto reviews the silk market at Lyons, 
France, during 1881. He says that the earlier months of the 
year gave little, if any, evidence of a recovery from the lack of 
vitality displayed in the preceding year. The latter part of 1881, 
however, showed marked improvement. The exports to the 
United States for the last four months of 1880 were about 
$2,702,000. During the same time in 1881 they amounted to 
$4,439,000. A corresponding improvement took place in exports 
to other countries. In June an advance in the price of raw silk 
stimulated trade, which was due in part to news from China 
that the silk crop was short. The comparative firmness of the 
raw material at the date of the report—January 1 last—indicates 
the approximate extent of consumption. It therefore seems 
that the heavy European crops of 1880 and 1881 have alone kept 
prices within their moderate limits, 





James Riley Weaver, Consul-General at Vienna, sends a 
table showing the condition of the telegraphs of Europe during 
1880, The table was prepared by the Austrian government, and 
is to be revised from time to time and published ; 


Paiddis- Kilometres Populat'n 
patchesper of wireper to each 
1,000 t#- 1,000 square al 














habitants. kilometres, office 

Switzerland castes sass vee 972 Fa 2,426 
Great Britain and Ireland. 2 I 6,430 
Hovland nccassch naka 781 10,133 
Belgium. 611 47 7,172 
Denmark . eae A 244 7,009 
PLANCE Va mheentgetentsls + 4096 372 5,005, 
German Empire,.......- 371 401 5534 
Sweden and 298 8 272 
AP CRC Oia natn feats acta 236 18, 1874 
Pile IRE T TS 222 290 12, 023 
ustro-Hungary ........ 157 10,661 
Renamer eeee 8 64 26,746 
pommieelts 134 100 23,218 
Spain .. II 80 45,840 
Russia 7 8 33,407 


A correspondent at San Jose, Guatemala, Central America, 
writes to BRADSTREET’S that, while many goods are purchased 
there from San Francisco and New York merchants, by far the 
greater amount is bought in Europe and sent there in German 
bottoms. About two-thirds of the coffee sold abroad from 
Guatemala leaves that country in German ships. The country 
is said to be a financial wreck, and needs but ancther straw of 
misfortune to cause it to collapse. Coffee is the principal prod- 
uct, and sells for $8 per 100 pounds, equivalent to $7.20 in United 
States money. The result is that coffee plantations are neg- 
lected, and valuable farms are allowed to go to decay. The 
finances of the country are in a very bad condition, and the debt 
of the country is growing. Contractors who have worked for 
the government in many instances are unable to get their 
money. This indifference of the government to obligations 
breeds distrust in the currency of the country. No statement 


231 








can be found (says the writer) of the total amount of currency 
issued by Guatemala, An assignment of a planter took place 
last week, and others are imminent. The rate of interest is 12 
per cent, per annum, and 3 per cent, per month can be obtained. 
The merchants cannot obtainthe credit required, and, should 
the planters fail to the extent expected, the merchants must 
follow suit. It is notorious that when the government sees that 
an enterprise is profitable taxes are laid upon it to such an extent 
as to render the business unprofitable. A change in political 
affairs is whispered among the foreign legations, and it is pos- 
sible that within the next twelvemonths a change, financially 
and politically, will take place. 





The Philadelphia Record recently gave some facts relative to 
the London quinine corner. It appears that late last December 
a syndicate was formed at the English metropolis to buy up all 
the Peruvian bark in the market, and to force the price up. The 
managers of the syndicate held about £2,000 bales, and at once 
purchased 15,000 more—all that was then in London—together 
with a large quantity ‘‘to arrive.’ The price of bark at once 
went up about 4o per cent., and quinine jumped from $1.80 to 
$2.50 an ounce. In a short time the operators had on hand 
40,000 bales of bark, and at present are holding stock to the 
amount of little less than 60,000 bales—about two-thirds of the 
entire stock in all the markets. This induced a speculative 
activity on this side, and the Record says that operations in 
quinine in Philadelphia and New York have been carried on to a 
considerable extent. The result has been to increase the de- 
mand in the United States, but, humorously enough, the London 
holders state that they expect the Mississippi valley floods will 
create a demand (due to malaria and ague) which will go far to 
remunerate them. 





The St. Louis Glebe-Democrat calls attention to the enormous 
amount of money ‘‘called for'’ by the numerous private claims 
now before Congress. A recent estimate places it at $900,000, - 
000, with more coming in every day. 
of almost any issue of the Congressional Record will surprise 


Even a casual inspection 


one, owing to the number of claims for relief for divers and 
sundry possibly well-intentioned, but probably misguided, per- 
sons. Within eight months about 12,000 ‘war claims '’—that 
is, claims for alleged services done and alleged losses suffered 
by alleged loyal people during the war which closed seventeen 
years ago—are said to have been sent in for the first time, The 
impression seems to have gotten abroad that, the Treasury being 
full, any one who can squeeze in a plausible “ can haveit 
cashed. It seems unfortunate that Congress is obliged to have 
its time so clogged with matter of this character. What with 
the “claims’’ petitioner, the patriotic petitioner for an appro- 


claim”’ 


priation for local improvements, the recently discovered veteran 
who should have had his pension seventeen years ago, and the 
other devices for reaching Uncle Sam’s pocket, the mania seems 
to have struck home hard. 





A correspondent at New Orleans writes to BRADSTREET’S 
concerning the general business and agricultural situation as 
follows: Many thousand acres of our most fertile cotton lands 
Sugar plantations, which so short a time 
Plant- 


are under water. 
since promised richly, are now devastated by the floods, 
ers and laborers are not only rendered houseless, but in too 
many instances they are deprived of food and the commonest 
necessaries of life. Their 
hunger and exposure; fences, implements, and gear have been 
washed away ordestroyed. This is not a very substantial founda- 


stock is worn and emaciated by 


tion upon which to build upa profitable or successful season, 
but factors and merchants, already severely taxed to carry over 
the shortages of last season, must, if a crop is to be made at 
all, meet some of the demands upon them, Out of the evil, 
however, good will come. Planters will see the folly of the one- 
crop system, and in future will plant at least sufficient corn and 
raise enough meat for their necessities, and thus gradually 
become less dependent upon their factors and merchants. The 
conclusions arrived at by the correspondent are that the result 
will be the circumscribing of the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple, a curtailing of the volume of business, and, under the most 
favorable circumstances, a large falling off in the production of 
The loss to the sugar interest has already 
It is estimated that at least 


cotton and sugar. 
been placed at 75,000 hogsheads. 
100,000 people who were lately maintaining themselves have been 
compelled to exist on charity or by government aid. 


In a review of the iron and steel trade by M. Paul Trasenster, 
Professor of the School of Mines at Liege, he gives the follow- 
ing figures on the production of iron and steel in the leading 
producing countries of the world: 

























Tons. Per cent. 

1870. 1881. increase. 
United Kingdom............... 6,059,000 8,500,000 4o 
United States iit caces cannes. « 1,900,000 4,205,0c0 122 
SS pre on apaaraoctonosd conaadcos 1,390,000 2,900,000 108 
France... ¢eeecee er ecen ere eees 1,178,000 1,894,000 61 
Belew. ce ne. 560,000 631,000 12 
Austro-Hungary.. 403,000 * 445,000 10 
RUSSIS 5. icc cae 360,000 * 424,000 21 
Sweden....... 300,000 * 405,000 35 
Other countries... 150,000 *200,000 33 

* Figures for 1880 latest obtainable. 
The consumption of pig iron in the five principal iron pro- 
ducing countries increased as follows : 

Tons. — Percent, 

1870. 1881. increase, 
United Kingdom.... +» 5)375,000 6,480,000 21 
United States.... . 1,830,000 5,340,000 192 
SGETIMAN Yo gos catae)s dap ene mds city 1,510,000 3,000,000 98 
MEAUCE MW asesktp cdreagh tesla ce ct 904,000 2,160,000 139 
asl tins Iraioe - sais siete ae eR os 037,000 805,000 26 


In Austria a decrease of 12 per cent. took place in the eleven 
years from 1870-80; in Russia, an increase of 77 per cent.; in 
Sweden, an increase of 26 per cent., the consumption of these 
three countries in 1880 being 492,000, 677,000 and 360,000 tons re- 
spectively, The greatest increase is visible throughout in the 
production of steel in ingets. According to Professor Trasen- 
ster, the quantities and proportions of increase are as follows: 














— Tons.—— Per cent. 

1870. 1881. increase. 
Great Britain.......c0.secceses 350,000 1,700,000 386 
United States. f 64,009 1,570,000 2,350 
Germany ..... 170,000 950,000 460 
France....... a 5 80,000 400,060 475 
Belgitrrsc 7, cores eshte «eee eate 9,000 138,000 1,440 

—Tons.————,_ Per cent. 

1870. 1880. 11crease, 
Austria 24,000 160,000 570 
Sweden. om 12,000 39,000 224 
RGSS Ia es ser eni de cece sls iatcle oe 8,000 210,000 2,530 


The total number of Bessemer converters at work and build- 
ing at the beginning of the present year is set down by the same 
authority as follows: Great Britain, 92; United States, 37; 
Germany, 59; France, 39; Belgium, 18; total, 245. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

The drawing out of the peg in Lake Shore last 
week having demolished the artificial structure of 
prices which the pegging process had erected, 
the market was turned over to the tender mercies 
of the bear leaders. It must be always kept in 
mind in considering the movements of the stock 
market at this time that the leaders of specula- 
tion, the great operators who deal in their thou- 
sands of shares daily, have the power they 
display in these times by reason of the absence 
of the general public. The market is, there- 
fore, left almost entirely to professional manip- 
ulation; and hence what the leaders are doing 
is a matter of great importance. The gen- 
eral public does not ‘‘sell short.” It buys to 
hold for arise; it sells the stock held either to 
realize a profit or to avoid loss. If there is little 
or no public buying of stocks, the natural tend- 
ency of the market is downward; but here the 
professional operators come in to retard or 
accelerate the movement, as their interests dictate. 
At such times it is the leaders who take absolute 
control, and their mutual conflicts make the daily 
fluctuations. It was the excess to which the ‘‘sell- 
ing short” had been carried some weeks ago that 
gave Mr. Gould, with Mr. Vanderbilt’s assist- 
ance, the opportunity to make so sudden a turn, 
and cause a rapid rise of from 2 to 10 per cent. 
in prices. But when the short interest had been 
almost eliminated from the market a further rise 
was impossible in the absence of public support. 
Prices were up at the hight to which they had 
been put, but there they stuck. The bull leaders 
could not or would not continue to buy; the 
public would not buy; and the question was 
simply who should run first. Mr. Vanderbilt 
thought he would. He did. The bear leaders 
came in and took possession of the market again 
in the rout which followed, and they have had it 
allthe week. 

Last Saturday they put in their heaviest blows 
on Lake Shore. It will be seen by referring to 
the list that it closed on Thursday of last week 
at 11034. On Saturday (the Friday intervening 
being a holiday) it was driven down to 106%; 
and, as since then it has not risen at any time 
more than 2 per cent. above that figure, the in- 
ference seems reasonable that the depression was 
largely due to holders throwing over the stock 
they held, The smashing of this stock was most 
depressing in its moral effect on the street. It 
seemed as if the bears were so confident of 
their position that they had chosen the late 
fortress of the market as the spot upon which 
to celebrate a dance of victory. Monday morn- 
ing was looked for with some trembling by 
those who held stocks, but both Monday and 
Tuesday passed, not only with no bearish dem- 
onstrations, but with the market showing enough 
improvement of tone to make many people be- 
lieve the worst was over. They thought the 
bottom must have been reached at last. On 
Wednesday, however, Louisville & Nashville 
and Jersey Central were discovered to be weak 
spots—that is to say, each of these stocks dropped 
something over 3 per cent.—and, of course, the 
whole market was made to look a little sick again. 
Nevertheless, one or two stocks which were 
under the manipulation of cliques recently formed 
were adyanced, so that prices generally had a 
very irregular look. On Thursday a whole lot 
of other weak spots were developed, especially 
Wabash preferred and common, which were 
slaughtered mercilessly. Michigan Central and 
New York Central were also much depressed, 
and the latter has now reached a lower point than 
it has ever touched since Mr. Vanderbilt made 
his famous sale of so large a part of the family 
holdings of this security, and the syndicate which 
took it began marking up the prices. Yesterday 
there was a good deal of seesawing in the market 
during the greater part of the day, though gen- 
erally its tone seemed improving; and in the last 
hour a decided advance was recorded in the gen- 
eral list, and the closing prices of the day were 
the best. One noticeable feature was an advance 
in the price of Tennessee bonds, which was 
assumed to be due to some private information 
favorable to them which holders had received, 


Mr. Gould was down town yesterday, the first 
time for a week, he having been confined to his 
house by sickness. His stocks were all active 
and advancing. There is a large short interest 
again accumulating in the market, as shown by 
the rates at which stocks are lending for delivery, 
and a sharp rally may be the outcome of it. 

The loan market has been very easy. Money 
can be borrowed on call or on time in any amount 
needed at rates from 4 to § per cent. There has 
been no pinch in this direction. The market is 
fully supplied. The ruling rate for call loans this 
week has been about 4% per cent. A momentary 
flurry one day carried the rate up to 6 per cent., 
but this was due to the shifting of loans caused 
by the dropping of prices in the stock market. 
No gold has gone out. Indeed, on Thursday the 
posted rates of exchange were reduced ¥% per 
cent. to $4.87 and $4.89 for long and short sterling, 
but this was accompanied by rumors of more ex- 
change borrowed on stock collaterals. It has been 
pointed out by some authorities that this bor- 
rowing of money from abroad has been carried 
toa point where we now owe some twelve or 
thirteen millions to the London bankers; and, 
unless our exports increase and our imports 
decrease, some very serious trouble may ensue. 
On the other hand, it is asserted that our secur- 
ities are going abroad in quantity sufficient to 
cause exchange to fall as it has done. Time 
only will tell which of these very confidently- 
made assertions is correct, though it does appear 
now that there is some good foreign speculative 
buying. Actual rates of exchange yesterday 
were $4.86@$4.86% and $4.89@$4.89% for 
sixty day and demand respectively. 

Government bonds have risen to a price which 
has attracted general attention in Wall street, and 
has been the theme of much discussion this week. 
The 4 per cents are now at the unprecedented 
price of 120%. It is generally conceded that the 
rise cannot be due to an investment demand 
alone, for at these prices one might as well put 
one’s money, it has been said, in a glass case, 
and get your profit in looking at it. The 
actual cause would seem to be that the amount 
of government bonds out of the strong boxes 
of investors is comparatively small, and, while 
the total of bonds is being constantly re- 
duced by the successive calling in by the 
Treasury for redemption, there is an impera- 
tive demand for them as constantly increasing 
by the organization of new national banks, 
which must have their circulation secured by a 
deposit of 90 per cent. of it with the Treasury in 
government securities. It was actually rumored 
on Wall street that Mr. Vanderbilt would sell 
out his holdings, which show him a profit of 
between seven and eight millions over the price 
at which he bought them. This, however, was 
merely loose talk. The closing prices of govern- 


ments were: 
April 6 April 14.— 
fr ahs hice 





asked, 
U. S. 6s, extended (3% p.c.)........... tory tot 1014 
U.S. 5s, extended (34 p..C.).......0005 102 101% 1017, 
U. S. 4%s 1891, registered........ se 3x85 116 1164 
U.S. 4%s 1891, coupon........ 115} 116 116 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered ..... +. 1g 1203 12088 
U. S. 4s 1907, coupon.......s.005 see 1165 rte 120% 


There is little to note about the foreign 
markets, which continue quiet and easy. The 
Bank of England discount rate remains at 3 per 
cent. The outflow of gold last week; which 
reduced its reserve so largely, miist have been, 
as here suggested, to interior points to make the 
quarterly settlements, for it is back again now, 
and the reserve on Thursday was 42+; per cent. 
of the liabilities, as against 365¢ per cent. on the 
same day last week. 

Little information could be derived as to actual 
condition of the banks by the bank statement of 
Saturday last owing to the peculiar system on 
which the statement is made up, and which some- 
times gives results very puzzling. There was a 
loss reported in the surplus reserve of $909,300, 
leaving it at $811,650 only above the 25 per cent. 
line. The following are the comparative totals 
of the statements of April 1 and April 8: 





April x. April 8. Differences. 
eee Gea spirits $312,824,200 $314,405,800 Inc, hae 
pecs Sheeler re s 57:373)700 57,654,200 Inc. 280,500 
ae tenders... 15,525,100 14,743,800 Dec. 784,300 
aenonin Maes BS 284,723,400 280,345,400 Inc. 1,622,000 

irculation........ 19,954,700 20,076,900 += Inc. 122,200 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 


now 25.24 per cent., against 25.77 per cent. at 
the same time last year. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE Seapet in usar 4 Ap il 

rilt ril7, April 14, 

188i” © 188. ~ “1882. 

Alton & Terre Haute...:........-... 46 y 

Alton & Terre Haute pref. 4 125 68 


Boston Air Line pref,..... 64 63 
B., C. R. & Northern An 



















































Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland... ; 6x! 51 49 
Canada Southern a 4A gr} = 
Central Pacific a } 90 894 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans... rs} ae 45 
eps Deane 2 4» Biajeivie pisiwa'tss & 5 73 
Chesapeake & Ohio...:....... 24% 22 22 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref.. 42 32 29 
See & Ohio 2d pref.. 2914 23 23% 
CHC. e amass sd 23 12% 11% 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota :...: xa a1% 19 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 16244 9-192, = -130 
Chicago & Akon: Saves. asans 133} 130 129% 
Chicago & Northwest com.... wal 122 128" 12! 
Chicago & Northwest pref....... 13484 138 13814 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 111g 11134 110% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref. 121% 1194 119 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 134 130 126% 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh........ 131 fe a 
Delaware, Lackawanna & We 119 1a%e 119% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal..... 110 105 108} 
Denver & Rio Grande....... 105% 6374 62 
East Tennessee, Virginia & G. = 1235 1% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga a3 21% 204 
Hannibal & St. joneet OY or ae 58 re 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref... 102 194 514 
Houston & Texas...1....1...5 65 69 6914 
Illinois Central.......5....005+ 135% 13598134 
Ind., Bloom, & Western... .. 43 4olg 404 
Keokuk & Des Moines........ ae i fa 
Lake Shore. .\ Ves. se ine. ae 12654 110% 107% 
Lake Erie & Western..... ... Py: 50 314 32} 
Louisville & Nashville ee 9196 77% 75% 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... 73% ae 563 
Missouri pPacite... caiecde eos ase ae Ap 94%4 924 
Manhattan Railroad.......... 36 51h 49 
Marietta & Cincinnati rst pref.. 16% 3 10 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref... 9 4% 
Memphis & Charleston....... % fs a $4 
Metropolitan Railroad........... 1024 714 87% 
Michigan Central............. 2 107% 814 79% 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore..... 49/9 48 4 
Mobile & Ohio..............-+ 274% 23 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 454 33 3134 
Morris & Essex.......2.si2.ss0scaae0 121% 12244 122 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 99% 64 62144 
New Jersey Central................-. 100% 803% 76% 
New York Central.....5......05.2003 14398 1304 128% 
New York & New Haven a 170 a 
New York Elevated... cou asnsas 117% 10) 105 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... ra 36% 3558 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... [4 “2 73 
New York, Ontario & Western 35 2634 2558 
Northern Pacific...............5 one 42% 40% 39 
Northern) Pacific pref. isis: ..i0mas003 73 78% 78% 
Norfolk & Western <2... ..0cs settee Ae oe a 
Norfolk & Western pref............. is 5244 51% 
Ohio’ Centralic 2.4). vac sels <> amass 29 16% 16% 
Ohio & Mississippi.......... iss 42% 367% 36 
Ohio & Mississippi pref....... as or 98% 
Oregon Railway avigation 143, 144 kis 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 37 31% 2 
Philadelphia & Reading. 1% 2 
Ohio Southern. 3, vena cten cop rue ne 18 16 





Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg... i 
Richmond & Alleghany........ .. ; ie 21 22 
Rochester & Pittsburgh. : 





Richmond & Danville... : On 145 14 
St. Louis & San Francisco...... .... 8 38 Zi 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 23 53 53 
St. Louis & San Francisco rst pref... 96} QI 89 
St; Paul & Omahasiws.dccstea> cae ote 416 37% 35% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.............. 95% 1014 994 
Texas) Paci: 75st. ceases. ences 5 4244 40% 
Toledo, Delphos:& Bionic sec) nse oss 2914 ss 14 
Union Pacihe Fine) tele dese, vanes 117% 113, 111% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 4674 3376 309% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 8834 5836 55/8 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


April1s, April 7, April 14 
te ao! {82 : 








Western Union ..........sssseceeeses 115% 83% 
American District.......:.....22-..+: 5734 51 48 
Express—Adams.........2s00ceeeeees 130 140 140 
PAMIerICatl seme naaiade nee ve aenae 78 93 9314 
United States sates eevee renee 59/8 75 7436 
Wels; Marpopi. sates icctecseneets 118 127 127 
Paciwic Man i ccckiestans sac ce cise be 51% 3914 39% 
Ganton Company incijsny ss cae vedpi's 59 a, ais 
Sutro Tunnel sou. cesses rccssatasecnac 2 % % 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 5514 49 51% 
New Central Coal Company... ..... : 1 14 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMFD: 
Aprils, April7, April 14, 
188i. 2842, 1882. 



























Boston Hartford & Erie 1st 7s....... 59% 50 te 
B. C, R. & Northern rst §S........... 100!4 100 160% 
Central Towa: 1st 7Si. descr sivetiassies £12 IIr 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, gs. B., int. d. 821g 81g 81% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 5514 474 46 
Chicago & Alton s, f. 63 ..... Shs tontale 114% 114 113% 
Pe i8t Ba... 0.08 paar sah use de 18 18 
a. & Mo. R. tst JS.ccccscs.ccces 218 115 115 
St. LJ: Sr Cyst Fa oasis ocean 11954115 114 
Mass: (KR) br. 180812082 coer rey. 105 tot tot 
Chicago, Hurting ioe. & Quincy cn. 7s. 128 126% 127% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c. 124% 127 127 
Keokuk & Des Moines ist g. §s...... 102 105 10314 
New Jersey Central tst 7s... Fae 118 TER arts 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as 116% 114% 110% 
New gg tpn adj. 78.. v0 11t 100% = 106 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn, as......... Tog: 106% = 103 
American Dock & [nmiprovement 7s... 1314 3 03 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 8s; P. €.... I 1324 86133% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P. d. t2alg 119 120 
Chicago, Mil; & St; P. rst 7s; $ g. Rid; 12314 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P; ist oy :d.7s 12214 11g 119% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P: rst 1. & M, 7s 122 119 11g 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P; ist I, & D. 7s 122 119 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. tst C: & M. 7s; 139 120 12I 
Chicago, Mil. & St; P. cn. 7s........; 122 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P; 2d 7s:......... tot 100 100 
Chicago, Mil; & St, P. 1 1.& D.ext.7s. 122\ 119 119 
Chicago, Mi St: P. rst 6s, $. W. d. 107% 106 107 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst ss, LaC:&D. 975 93 93% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst S$. M. div.6s. 190% 1044 1305 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P, rst H.&D.d.7s. 117% 1144 114% 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s ........ 1104 10644 108 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s......... 105 105 105 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s........++ 130 132 132 
Chicago & Northwest ist 7s .......:. 109 110% =: 110 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 78........ 124% 125% 124 
Chieago & Milwaukee Ist 7s......... 12044 =~ 120 
Lake Shore div. 78...)...«nesseeeareus 121 118% 1185 
Lake Shore cn. c, Ist 7s. 128 125 127 
Lake Shore cn, r. Ist... 126 124 125% 
Lake Shore cn. €, 30.78. i.scsccssves- 124% 124 124 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s......... 119 117 117% 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... 105% 103 100 
Louisville & Nash., N. O. & M. tst 6s. 102 b Core) go 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s ....... 105%.‘ 100} 9976 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 7s.... i 10 115 116% 
Lake Erie & Western Ist 6s ....... ' I 104 102 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie ist 6s. 10814 102 102 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s. 110 10313 103% 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s 5 104% 100 tol 
Michigan Central cn. 7..... 1274 1274 127 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as. 107} 104} 104} 
‘Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc. 83 64% 614 
Houston & Central Missouri 1st 7s 109 105, 1064 
Mobile & Ohio 6s............... 112 110 110 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. 118 mm5% 115 
New York Central 6s, '83 5 106 104% 1044 
New York Central 6s, '87............ 110 110 110 
New York Central & Hudson rst c.7s. 133 133 135 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd., 3to5.. 100 94 94% 
Harlem \rSt 99) Cuacitas ase basse ipa 131 135 134 
Harlem Ist 7s, r........6+ 131 133 133 
By Ae OR Pak org ec ea 100 100 
Nevada Central rst 6s........ 100 9 9 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f. 7s . 119 "6 i 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s...... fe 119} 118 118 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 7s...,. 11534 120 120 


Ohio Central ist 6s . 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 1st 6s. . 


Peoria; Decatur & Ev., E. div. 1st 6s. 105 
Central Pacifit g. 65..../...-+..-« wde e8TS 
Western Pacific 68.5). ..0++.seeeesers 110. 


Southern Pacific of California tst 6s. . 


Union Pacific 1st 6s........ {ras afin iW 

Winona & St. Peters 2d 7s ....... veee = AB 
C.; Ci, Cr Se liret. 9s, at. case eee 323 
C., St. P. M. & O. cn. 6s oF 104 





C., St: P.M. & O, tst 6s... Bk 
St. Paul & Sioux City tst 6s..,....... 
Delaware, Lackawarina & Win 79 cv. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 75,... 
Svracuse, Binghamton & N.Y, dst 7s. 12944 
Morris & Essex Ist 7s. aivalaciatd 

Morris & Essex 2d 7s .. 2 
Morris & Essex Ist cn, . 7S 
Delawaré & Hudson Canal rst 7s.... 
Delaware & Hui Canal ist r, 7s. . 
Delaware & Hud. Canal tst P. d.c. 7s. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7sesy .+s« 11 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ‘ 
Albany & Susquehanna rst cn, gd. 7s. ] 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 7s..-.... i 
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Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s.......--- 118 & 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist cn, 7s...-.. IL 

Denver, South Park & Pacific rst 7s . 1 
Erie 2d @xt. 5S... ceesees-seeeeee eseees 108 








Erie 3d ext. 73.4.4... a 107: 
Erie 4th ext. §S..6..44 107 
Erie 5th ext. 7s...... 112 
Erie 1st ¢n. g: 7s.. 128 
Lon eb ta fe a St or at 
Buffalo, N; Y. & Erie rst 7s-....-++-- 12! 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W'ti'h, 2dcn.6s. ‘02 
G. H. & San A. rst _6s..... Gaia mea B 


Houston & Texas Cen. 1st m. |. 78-. / 
Houston & Texas Cen. rst W. div, 7s. s 
Houston & Texas Cen. {st FS 

Houston & Texas Cen. 2d C. m. )) 8s: 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.& N. 8s: 
Cedar Falls & Minn, st 7s.......---. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 1st p’d 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, &W'n 1st 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & Springfield 1st 7s. 


















Lake Shore, M.S.& N.l.s.f.7s.«.. 12% 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s:...¢...2.. 4 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s... Ilo 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht. 78.../¢. 0.6. 113 


Buffalo & Erie n, 7s...-.. 
Buffalo & State Line 7s 


4102 
K. & W. P. ist 73...:. og 
Union Pacific l. g. 7s: 112 


Union Pacific s. f. 8s 
Union Pacific r. 8s.... 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s.. 
Kansas Pacific rst 6s, '95 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '96 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s a: 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st cn 
Mo. P. 1st cn: @8.ii4.«.+ 

P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s 
P. R. of Mo. 2d 7s. 
St. Louis & San Fran'co 2d cle Aus 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C, 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B 
S. P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s 














Texas & Pacific cn. 6s ........- 105, 

Texas & Pacific inc. & |. g. r. 75...... 84 

Texas & Pacific Ist R. G. div, 6s...-. 9 
139 


Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 6s... 
C., CG: & I:G: rst gn. 78... ses ia 
C., C. & I: C. rst t. c. ce sup 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. Ist 7s.. 


St. Louis & Iron Motptain Ist 7s... -. I 


















St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d_7s. 14 
St. Louis & I, M., A. bh. 1st 7s:. TI3 
St. Louis & I. M., C, & F. 1st.. ry 
St, Louis, A. i& T. He ist'7s 2-5 1 

St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. 7s... 110 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d ine. 7s.. 105 
St. P., M. & M. =e Mao Re 110% 
St. P., M. & M. 2d 6s..... 10314 
Wabash, St. L. & 

Wabash, St. L. & 

Wabash, St. L, & 

Wabash, St. L. & 

Wabash, St. L. & 50 
Wabash, St. L. & I 
Great Western 2d ; 

St. Louis, K. & N 110 
St. Louis, K. & N. 116 
St. Louis, K. & N. 97% 
St. Louis, K. & N 100 


Western Union c. 7s . 
Western Union r, 7s.. 
New Jersey Central in 
CC. el Cine: er, 
Central Lowa c. d, cer..... 
Indianapolis, Bloomington 





FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WEkI 


‘ 
pri 


THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


April.15, Aprilz, A 
7) 1881.” 882," I 
Alabama, cl. A., 2 tO 5iscrsseeeeesees 81% 












Alabama, cl. A., sm 
Alabama, cl. B. §s......- 
Alabama, cl. C. 2 to 4... 

Arkansas 6s, fd., " 

Arkansas 7s, L. R. F 
Arkansas 7s, M. & L. R......... 
Arkansas 7s, L, R i 

Arkansas 7s, M, O01 

Arkansas 7s, A, C. 

Georgia 6s, ’86.... 

Georgia 7s, n., '86 

Georgia 7s, ind 

Georgia 7, g.. 

Louisiana 7s, cn, 

Louisiana Sis sm.. 

Michigan 6s, '83...... 

Missouri 6s, due ’82 or 83, 

Missouri 6s, due '86..... 

Missotir i6s, due "87. 03..ciic 5 anne cnerere 
Missouri 6s, due '88....... siglaniar opie 
Missouri 6s, due ’89 or '90...-.-+.+++5 
Missouri a. or u., due '92....+.++++06+ 
Missouri fdg., due '94-5.....--+.-++++ 
Missouri, H. & St. J., - = 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '87 ........ 
New York 6s, g.c., '8 
New York 6s, g. 1., 83. ..-c.0ssencees 
New York 6s, g. 1, 92 ...0.seeeee ees 
New York 6s, 2.1.) '92..cccetunesccees 
New York 6s, g. 1., '93....-.eseeeeeee 
North Carolina 6s, 0., '86-08. 
North Carolina 6s, A. 
North Carolina N 
North Carolina Fe 


North Carolina N. 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina fdg. a 

North Carolina fdg. act 
North Carolina n., J. J. 
North Carolina n., A. O 
North Carolina, C, R 

North Carolina sp. t., ¢ 
North Carolina sp, t., ¢' 
North Carolina sp. t., cl 
North Carolina cn. 4s 
North Carolina cn. 4s 
Ohio 6s, '86.......+.- 
Rhode {sland 6s, ¢., cs 

South Carolina 6s, a. Mh. 
Tennessee 6s, 0., ’90-2-8 . 
‘Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900 
Tennessee 6s, n., n. S., "I4.. 
Virginia 6s, 0.......+.+.+ 
Virginia 6s, n., ’66...... 
Virginia 6s, n., ’67...... 
Virginia 6s, cn........- 
Virginia 6s, xmc........ 
Virginia 6s, cn., 2ds..... 
Virgima 6s, def .... 
District of Columbia 3.65s, '24 
District of Columbia sm...., 
District of Columbia r.......eeeeee+s 
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INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, OF THE U.S. oF A, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 PRINCIPAL BRANCH OFFICE, 


_ LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


_ Surplus As To Poricy-Ho.pers, $6,459,478.08 


DAVID QuiGc, 


. i Fire Agencies in all 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire genciés ina Feeenice Torre 


_ principal cities of the United States, 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT FROM 


President. ad Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 14TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. ’ 








January Ist, 1882. 
TOTAL ASSETS, January rst, 1882 


\EYDELITY anv CASUALTY CO. 
187 BRoapway, New York. 


PPMEBIRNELONE dele a ia 53 bo vce aiSa conics caees'es ex $250,000.00 
nen: Foc. cece cis bdascccccoeccceee 375,000.00 
Deposit wiTH NEw York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS.............00ccc esses 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 

3 tions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 

ds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 

arantee all bonds and un ean. required by the courts of 
this State in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 
/ Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
_ abling injury. ; 
Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


WM. M. RicHarps, President. 


“ “ “ee 


1880...... aaa tat 
dota! een 157 oa 


100,000.00 


‘ ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


wan, 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


the world, viz.: $1,000,000.00, full paid. a 
: $169 of Resources for each $100 of Liability. 
Definite Policy Contracts, . 
At Low Rates of Premium. v 
Dividends are thus Paid in advance. 
A Strong, National Institution, 
With an Annually Increasing Surplus. 
Careful and Safe Management, 


JOHN M., CRANE, Sec’y 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


(COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 




















( INSURANCE CO,, FINANCIAL. 
| Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. ‘ADDINGHAM, 
ASSETS, January ist, 1882. McGREGOR & cO., 
United States Securities sees oneeceseeeseeveses Siarieoa50 BANKERS, 


i v§ ‘a 
Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks : 
| . City and ae Stocks and Bonds and Cash in Banks, 172447. L 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


? jum Notes and Cash Premiums................ 2,919.85, be, 
oe easton and other claims .............5 13,382.55 NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
BROUAT SAS cc: = o. $827,556.55 











x 


p . 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM, 


CAAEGEY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
of ioe redeemed, on and after February 4, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

W. IRVING COMES, PresipENT 
* WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SEcrRETARY. 
Tuts COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House oF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co. 


No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 











1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEw York. 
CHAS. GREGORY, 


Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 
: MATURIN BALLOU. 


ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


THE MERCHANTS’ 
INSURANCE CoO., 


be ea 














< 
- OF NEWARK, N. J. Stocks and Bonds, 
Na No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
7) aoe Cenuary. 1, 1882. Evinu C. MITCHELL. Geo. H, BRouweEr, 
PERSE CAPITAB Tice enc ccccceccsscccsecnvesdccuves $400, 000,00 GEo. W. McGown. ‘Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 
| eserve for re-insurance.......... Gag sonenpEr tae ops 230,384.94 Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Special. 
Reserve for other liabilities, including unpaid losses 48,558.11 
f _ Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities. ..... 450,051.03 | THos. A. VysE. Tuos. A. VysE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
| J W. E. D, Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
iP : $1, 128,994.08 


YSES SONS *S°B.ROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign ene and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
if No. 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager. 


| Q-HE GERMANIA 

¢. INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 

Statement, January 1, 1882. 






















$200,000.00 Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
239,228.41 | Of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE, 
14 8 46 R, J. KIMBALL. A, B, LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD, 
Ly 24,959. 
214,238.75 





Lf PAROS: Fs Ong 
. Successors to H, E, DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks, M.S. NicuHots, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM, 
C. G. WHITE. 


_ JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
ol HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 


NEW YORK AGENTS. 
HATTON & JACOBS, 85 Liperty STREET. 











i SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


NA JIAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


H. BROWN & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
NO 7 WALD STREET, 1 250 ur 





NEw York. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 
“percep ise & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorK. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


CASH CAPITAL, - 5 2 - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - —- 595,033.98 


_ Net Surplus, 3 = 2 2 640,216.48 
Tora Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


__All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Rafety Fund Law. 








PETER NOTMAN, President. Hacktey B. BAcon, 


Laturop R. Bacon, 


Nos. 157 to 163 La SALLE Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - ~- 3,000,000.00 | DIRECTORS: 
NerSurpius, - - - - $3,459,478.08 | van H. Hiccrns, Cuas. P. Grirrin, 
President. Manager. 
Jak; aprreHe. 3 rie ike sh LAFLIN, 
This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- ecretary, . HAMMOND. 
ble, in cane of fies: in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & ADAM S. PRATT, Gro. H. LaFLin. 
cO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO:; and at other | BENJ. V. PAGE. Cyrus BENTLEY. 


WILLIAM H. TurNER. 


$3,658, 754-81 
as LIABILITIES (Int. 6 pr. ct.) Jan. 1st, ’82  2,161,014.00 


SURPLUS, being Security Additional to Reserve, $1,497,740 81 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, January 1, 1879.5 cas 150 per cent. 
“e 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, MANAGER. 


The Largest Cash Capital of any Life Insurance Company in 





under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


New York Office, No. 47 William -Street. 








































INSURANCE. INSURANCE. FINANCIAL. FINANCIAL. 
’ NSURANCE COMPANY ; THE KIO OER, PEABOD VY & co. Lewis H, Taycor, Jr. ) LINDLEY HAINES. 
OF NORTH AMERICA. N/A TIONAL LIFE : fi H. TAYLOR & CO., 
i INSURANCE CO. 1 Nassau STREET, - NEw York. * 


Bankers and Brokers, 


40 STATE STREET, - - - Boston. 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 








[,RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SourH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


A B. TURNER & + CO., 
} BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLAcE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges, 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, 
by post or in person, 
margins not entertained. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris, 
. MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 








J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
Gey BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterlin, Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 


I Investments made in 
Lists furnished upon pepe pe 
Correspondence solicited, rders on 





W.. M. Ear, Menber N.Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. Dayton. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to §g DREXEL BUILDING, NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


W. WEGORTLS & ACOs 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SourH Tuirp STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission, Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated. 








I OLB LEIA OGD E TE IES 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 


COMMERCIAL. 





Telegraphic advices to BRADSTREET’s from 
various cities in the leading grain-growing states 
go to show that the fears that the unseasonable 
cold weather which startled the western farmer 
during the past week would result disastrously 
to the leading cereal crops have been grossly 
exaggerated. The earlier reports that the 
effect of the unlooked-for frost and snow 
would be to materially curtail the yield of 
wheat and corn are therefore premature. But 
little confidence was placed in the reports in 
Chicago, although an effort was made to use 





P. K. Dickinson. JuLes E. BRUGIERE. H, C, Dickinson. 


DI )EFENSON, BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





Howarp LapsLey, D. S, WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


FT JOWARD LAPSLEV & (OO Re 
Bankers and Brokers, 





No. § WALL STREET, NEw York. | them for speculative purposes. On the other 

hand, the fruit blossoms in many localities 

T. W. WuITTEMoRE, E. J. Bramuatt, | are reported to be injured. This statement, in 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock xchange, 


some instances, may. be taken with an allow- 
ance. From Peoria, IIll., and Norfolk, Va., 
our advices are that no confirmation of alleged 
injuries to the fruit in districts tributary to those 
points can be obtained. The most noticeable 
feature in the various staple markets is the very 
strong and rising figures in provisions. Our 
Chicago dispatches tell of two cargoes ordered back 
from Liverpool because of the suddenly developed 
superiority of the home to the foreign market. 
The rush of immigrants into the northwest con- 
tinues The run of salmon in the Columbia 
river is light, and prices are high. General trade 
continues prosperous throughout the central, 
western and northwestern states. In New Eng- 
land and the middle and south Atlantic regions a 
moderately active distribution of merchandise is 
kept up. 


KAT EMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WiLiiam STREET, New York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





Louis J. APGAR, GEORGE MERRILL. 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. I. D. BAtcu. 


B74 RB SEES MERRILL & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 
68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEw St., NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 





(ik LOVE VER LI ATOM VOSS 


BOR SALE, 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No, 1 SECURITY. 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 CEeDar Sr., NEw York. 








The American iron markets are recovering 
from the feeling of uncertainty which was cre- 
ated by the widely spread rumors and apprehen- 
sions as to a largely restricted consumption. 
Only the volume of orders in hand prevented a 
weakening tendency from manifesting itself ere 
this. Buyers curtailed orders on all sides, but 
prices did not decline. A more confident feeling 
prevails to-day. Inquiry is improving, and orders 
are increasing. The spring demand will be of 
satisfactory dimensions. The continued health- 
ful activity abroad indicates that the competition 
to be expected from foreign iron will be insig- 
nificant, while the demand for finished iron will 
most likely be limited to providing for urgent 
buyers only. Each passing week lessens the 
probability of declining prices, and the appear- 
ance of large buyers in the markets stimulates 
hope of early improvement. Neither crude nor 
finished supplies are to be found in stock. Re- 
quirements are shown to be heavy enough to 
absorb the entire production, and thus prevent 
the development of severe competition. Within 
a few days large buyers east and west have 
begun to make provision for summer wants. 
Imports for two weeks have been unusually large. 
Rail makers take a favorable view of the situation. 
Legitimate demand is awaiting most favorable 


fp CORN E S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, ‘ 


No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 
. Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C. H. STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 





7 ALCOTI & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BRoKERs, 
No, 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


[VERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEw York. 








THE 


VARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BoNpDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
Positrons oF Trust. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


a Be 
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of the prevalent extreme quotations and the prob- 
ability of early and important additions to the — 
supplies available here, have been kept within 
the narrowest limits. A moderately active ex- 
port business has been reported in winter wheat 
and the better qualities of corn, as also near 
the close in prime rye, helped in part by the ve y 
low figures current for freight accommodation by} ry 
the steam lines. Export purchases of winter 
wheat were likewise encouraged to some extent 
by the concessions made either directly or indi- 
rectly on speculative holdings in store (in the 
instance of No. 2 red wheat equal to a discount 
of as much as 2@2%c. a bushel from quotations for - 
the same grade in the railway elevators), with a 
view to facilitating the absolute withdrawal of - 
stock from the market, and thus lightening the 
burdens and strengthening the position of the 
long side of the speculative deal. A very confi- 
dent temper was apparent in the market for corn, 


of $7,163,237 same week last year, making the 
grand total since January 1, 1882, $89,888,231, 
against $107,145,925 same period in 1881, and 
$92,631,900 in the corresponding portion of 1880, 
thus indicating a loss on the outward movement 
thus far in 1882 of $17,257,694, as compared 
with the aggregate of last year, to date. 


Wool has dragged heavily in all markets during 
the past week, and, while there has been no 
radical change in values, buyers have had the 
best of the situation, and have secured occasional 
advantages. The position at the close is about 
as unsatisfactory as it has been at any time during 
the clip year. Manufacturers with very few 
exceptions purchase only for immediate wants; 
and generally resort to a good deal of shopping 
around for bottom prices before buying. Dealers, 
as a rule, are anxious to realize, though present 
prices rarely cover first cost and the expenses of 
carrying. There is less confidence in the pros- 
pects for a sharp advance on the eve of the new 
clip, but stocks are gradually working down, and 
some recovery from the present depression is 
regarded as inevitable. Interior reports indicate 
higher opening prices than are now current on 
the seaboard. Unshorn Kentucky wools have 
already sold at 25c., which, with costs and 


conditions to purchase. Summer deliveries are 
scarce. The removal of the elements of uncer- 
tainty now prevailing will probably lead to the 
placing of large orders for old roads and some 
bona fide enterprises. Foreign Bessemer is dull, 
and indifferent. Large 
to fill summer 


American buyers are 


bloom importations continue, 


orders for rails. 





Nearly all through the ocean freight market 
the dominant feature has been extreme heaviness, 
on a very moderate movement, especially in the 
way of berth freights. Grain room, by steam 
hence to Liverpool, receded to the extraordinary 
low rate of 4%(d.@34d. per bushel, with further 
shipments via Boston reported free to shipper be- 
yond the expense of placing the grain on board the 
vessels; and by steam to London at 1d. asked, 
Glasgow standing at 54@3d., Hull at 1d. 
asked, Avonmouth at 2d., Havre at 3@5c., Mar- 
seilles at 7c., Lisbon at 12c., Antwerpat1@14d., 


The British and continental iron markets are 
in general very active, and prices are firm. At 
present 577 furnaces are in blast, and 348 out, 
being an increase over this time last year of 25. 
Exports of iron and steel show a steady improve- 
ment. Finished iron exports were 36,742 tons 
greater than for 1880; steel rails, 216,987 tons 
greater; tin plates, 24,956 tons. Pig iron showed 
a decline of 152,147 tons, the total being 1,632,- 
343 tons. The tonnage of steel ships launched 
last year was 71,533, as against 38,164 in 1880. 


Tonnage in course of construction at close of | freight added, could not be realized to-day in| Rotterdam and Amsterdam at 1%d., Bre- which through sympathy served to nites 
1881, 183,818. eastern markets. English markets are easier for| men and Hamburg at 40 pfennigs.  Oil- speculative buoyancy in oats. Light offerings 


rye gave sellers the advantage on the ial ee 
the export inquiry. Diminished stocks here, 
with little promise of any material increase in the | 
arrivals from the interior in the immediate 
future, told favorably on the course of prices 0 
flour, the demand for which has been up to 


carpet, but rather better for combing wools, and 
unchanged for clothing. The next series of 
colonial sales in London will open May 15, with 
an offering of about 350,000 bales. 


cake went by steam hence to Liverpool at 2s. 
6d., and flour in sacks at 2s. 6d.@5s. per ton. 
Provisions, hence by steam for Liverpool, closed 
at 7s. 6d@1os, for bacon and lard, and 10@12s. 
6d. for butter and cheese per ton, proportionately 


The production of open-hearth steel in the 
United Kingdom increased from 77,500 tons 
in 1873 to 338,000 tons last year, when 149 fur- 
naces were at work. The encroachment of steel 


on iron is demonstrated by the figures showing THE SITUATION AT NEW VORK. pen ene ee meee 








































the applications of open-hearth steel. They 
were as follows: Used to make plates, 78,000 
tons; rails, 42,009 tons; blooms and billets, 
51,500 tons; castings, 15,000 tons ; angles, etc., 
22,100 tons; forgings, 27,500 tons; springs, 
bulks, etc., 14,200 tons; tin plates and bars, 
29,000 tons; fish plates, 3,520 tons; total, 
322,820 tons. The present maximum average 
capacity is 550,000 tons, in the hands of thirty- 
five firms. The economic and rapid production 
of open-hearth steel is opening up a wide future 
for it over the more extensive and cumbrous iron 
preparation. ‘There were at the opening of this 
year 37 open-hearth furnaces in the United 
States. The adaptability of this product is 
attracting capital and enterprise into the expan- 
sion of productive capacity abroad and at home. 


General business has been increasing in yol- 
ume, though not with remarkable rapidity or to 
the serious disturbance of prices through any 
particularly urgent call for supplies or any 
notable pressure to realize. 
stormy weather through the interior, and of 
resulting injury to the growing crops and delays 
in farm work, have had a discouraging effect, 
but their influence has been more immediately 
and distinctly perceptible, in speculative opera- 
tions than in the way of regular trade. Cable 
advices, on the whole, have been of a favorable 
tenor. 


A fair movement has been reported in hard- 
ware, boots and shoes, leather, skins, salt, oils, 
oilcake, tobacco and imported fruits, which have 
shown little of recent change. Groceries, as a 
rule, have been held to a firm range of quotations, 
and on sugars, raw and refined, which have been 
in active request, a further slight advance has 
been established. Lumber has been more sought 
after, in good part for shipment. <A very respect- 
able aggregate of dry goods has been marketed, 
though in instances at the cost of more or less of 
depression in prices, and the work of distribution 
has been making reasonably satisfactory progress. 
Wool has been again in slack request, though the 
advantage has continued with purchasers. A mod- 
erate inquiry prevailed for metals, which likewise 
rather favored buyers, on comparatively free offer- 
ings. From the recent remarkable speculative 
buoyancy naval stores reacted to decided 
heaviness, and closed weak on a limited demand. 
A very moderate share of attention has been 
given to hides, seeds, drugs, dyes, dyewoods, 
and East India goods, which have been quoted 
more or less irregular, though without important 
alteration. 





The demand for anthracite coal has moderated 
considerably since our last report, and the week 
closes with the trade decidedly inactive, more so 
than at any previous period during the year. 
This condition of affairs may be accounted for on 
either of two hypotheses—either that consumers 
are of the opinion that the time has arrived for 
a material reduction in prices, or that previous 
purchases have stocked consumers and rendered 
any immediate call on the dealers unnecessary. 
In view of the fact, however, that what orders 
are being received are for prompt delivery, the 
former seems the most reasonable theory; but it 
is none the less certain that, whatever schemes 
consumers may resort to, they will not succeed 
in materially weakening present rates, the opera- 
tors being evidently determined upon maintain- 
ing the present circular even if in order to so a 
suspension of production for half or more of the 
ensuing month will be necessary. Stocks are 
low at present both here and in Philadelphia, 
and hence the depression is not likely to produce 
the results which might ensue were there an 
accumulation of any extent at one or both points. 
There is a slight improvement in the eastern 
trade, but shipments to the west are very slack, 
owing to an oversupply in that region and a 
short demand. The strike in the Cumberland 
bituminous region does not appear to have 


Quickened by the more or less exciting weather, 
crop and market reports from the interior, specu- 
lation in grain and lard has been again quite 
active, though at very variable prices, the drift 
near the close having been unmistakably toward 
higher figures, which told against legitimate 
trade for home use and shipment. Export 
buyers have been operating with extreme reserve 


















Reports of cold and | 


siduum at 7c. 


helped the other sections except in the matter of 
keeping prices steadier. There seems to be no 
prospect of an early settlement of the trouble, 
and, to complicate the situation, the Clearfield 
miners have demanded an advance of I5c. per 
ton, with threats of a strike. The operators say 
that trade will not warrant the advance of a 
single cent on present rates. The output of 
anthracite to latest returns was 5,714,643 tons; 
1880, 6,009,132. The production in the Cum- 
berland district for the first three months of the 
year was so excessive that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the output for last month has been 
35,000 tons weekly less than same time last year, 
the figures for the year stand as follows: 1881, 
450,002; 1880, 392,521. The production of 
Clearfield was 672,902, against 519,706 in 1880, 





at the current quotations, which rendered the 
execution of orders more than ordinarily dif 
ficult, the foreign markets failing to respond 
closely to the upward course of values here, 
and the various regular lines of ocean freight 
carriers have been much embarrassed by the 
slow and spiritless outward movement of the 
great staples. 


As affected to some extent by the observance 
of Eastertide, but more obviously by the dis- 
turbing influence of speculation in produce, the 
export clearances of produce and merchandise 
from the port of New York for the week have 
again fallen off considerably, the aggregate valu- 
ation having been $6,161,401, against $6,665,125 
the preceding week, and comparing with a total 





Cotton, hence by steam 


for Liverpool, stood at §;@}4d. per pound. 


A moderate business has been reported in the 


line of charter contracts, covering chiefly ton- 
nage for petroleum, lumber, deals, sugar, naval 
stores and miscellaneous cargo, at, 
weaker rates. ‘ 


however, 


A somewhat livelier speculating business has 


been noted in united certificates of crude petro- 
leum here and at primary sources of supply, and 
generally at higher prices, though fluctuating 
considerably. The range for the week was 773¢ 
@8o%c., leaving off on Friday at 79%%4c. bid, 
against 7834c. the preceding week. A moder- 
ately active inquiry prevailed for refined petro- 
leum, which ruled steady, as offered with less 
urgency. The final quotations for refined here and 
at Baltimore were 73%c. for deliveries in May and 
June, while at Philadelphia standing at 7c. bid. 
Crude in shipping order ranged here at 614@7c. 


Naphtha, average test, left off at 6¥%c., and re- 
More call has been noted for 
refined petroleum in cases, within the previous 
range of 1034 @12c. for standard to fancy brands. 
Shippers to China, Java and Japan have been 


buying more freely, and several sailing vessels 


have been placed under contract for those desti- 
nations, chiefly for Java, on the basis of 31@32c. 
per case for one or two ports. The outward 
movement from the Atlantic seaboard of petro- 
leum and products since January 1 has been 
placed at 115,259,500 gallons, or fully 31,191,900 
gallons in excess of the exports in the correspond- 
ing portion of 1881. 


Speculation in breadstuffs, which early in the 
week exhibited, here as well as at the interior, 
more or less of hesitancy and corresponding 
weakness and irregularity as to price, was very 
perceptibly quickened toward the close by the 
adverse weather and crop reports, continued 
shrinkage in the stocks at the seaboard, falling 
off in the visible supplies and decrease in the 
quantity on passage from all sources for western 
Europe. These circumstances led to more liberal 
transactions in the way of options on No. 2 red 
wheat, No. 2 corn and No. 2 oats—in No. 2 red 
wheat mainly for June and No. 2 corn chiefly 
for May delivery—and to an important extent 
for covering purposes, thus contributing to ad- 
vance prices. Up to Thursday evening winter 
wheat had gained 14%@234c. for prompt and 
2@3¢. for forward delivery; No. 2 corn as much 
as 24@3'%c.; and No. 2 oats on the option 
list, on April deliveries, 3gc., May 1%c., and 
June to August 2%c. a bushel; flour also hard- 
ening to the extent of 5@25c. a barrel; rye, 
1@2c. per bushel, and barley also showing in the 
later dealings more firmness. Oats for prompt 
delivery stood 34@23¢c. a bushel under the final 
quotations of last week, but left off on Thursday 
again in favor of sellers, benefiting by the buoy- 
ancy in the speculative connection rather than from 
legitimate trade requirements, which, in view 


use, desirable brands of spring wheat pr 
leading in the upper movement. 
ruled higher, as reflecting the sharp rise 


in market. 


Preceding This mask 
This week, Last week. week. last 

Flour, barrels ......... 100 57,900 55,800 

heat, bushels. - 400 152,100 —- 131,950 
Corn, tenes, 31,000 400 45,000 
Rye, ys 2,350 7,400 5,700 
Oats, 366,450 137,700 72,200 
Peas, Wy 5,000 22,800 29,300 
Malt, ES 51,800 71,000 60,750 
Barley, B 97,650 58,300 100 
























very fair average, as well for export as for hom 


itself, and the exceptionally scant supplies 


On Friday the fluctuations were a 
sharp, notably on corn and oats, on a fair s 
lative business, closing again higher. On 
day 30,000 bushels No. 2 Chicago spring whe 
to arrive, sold at $1.39 for export, the first ii 


portant sale of this grade for some time past. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 





Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 11,000 aie’ aga 


2,500 bushels; of corn, none, and ‘Of peas, 40 
bushels. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, © 






‘ Preceding This 
This week. Last week. week. last 
Flour, barrels ....... 117,000 127,350 98,900 
Wheat, bushels eee 12,734,000 13,717,000 15,172,000 
Comat 4 ee sine 9,420,000 11,918,000 7,755,000 
Rye, Oe ele satay 86,000 50,500 000 
Oats eT aed ne 2,416,000 2,633,000 —_ 1,831,000 
Barley, Ml vaiasacorh 42,000 70,000 114,500 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YOR 
Prompt aelsveries, 
bushels. 
Wheat—Week ending April 14......... 1,265,000 
Preceding week .%.<3..0.,..a0snne 1,041,000 
This week last VEAP... screenees 1,405,000 
Corn — Week ending April 14......... 18,000 
Preceding week........ oi 000 - 
This week last year. 851,000 
Oats — Week ending April 14 471,000 
Preceding week...... 333,000 
This week last year.......... + 402,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Pri 


eceding This 
This week. Last week. week. 

Flour, barrels...... 50,200 73,900 85,700 
Cornmeal, Baste 2,530 995 3,700 
Wheat, bushels, . 316,000 377,400 521,000 

Corn, tees 139,200 343,000 401,950 

Rye, pone 16,750 12,900 72; 

Peas, e 27,400 41,700 100 
Oats, S 2,350 3,200 4,100 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Live 

a year ago was 4%@43{d., London 5¥%d 
Glasgow 6d., and Antwerp 634d. per bushel, an 
on charter contracts for Cork and orders, ay 
sail carriers, 4s. 9d., against on Friday last 3. 
per quarter. 
CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW —_ v 


il 7. 
Wheat flour, superfine, per bbl... Mi g 8: 








@4. 
ship. extra, @5.35 9 4.75 
ze “tra Aas iH . 5-45 
* “family X pee 6.75 
is: «Minn, clear, oe aed 6.50 
se hs eo Otte’ ty 5? tee 3 @. f 
a 4 “ _pat'nt,“’ .... 7.00 @g.00 
< a “off grades’ .... 5.10 @6. 
oe Ft Seity KWL poe eee tegel @6.85 
« sl! nee Am, 03 eS tes 690 7.38 
as Nol apeaene O waes 2,90 @3.85 
oe flour, supertie ee 4-35 @4.85 
ornmeal, per bbl...............+ i 2! 
Wheat, No 1 red, per bush Banh ee ote x 
S="Noa red, 1.40 @1.43% 
ee CNG a eee, a @1. 
a ie. I white, “2 e 
0.2 spring, ‘ f 
** __No. 3 spring, 
Corn, No. 2, per | bus SACOG ma ¢ 
NOMS tine te ats opera 4@ 
«steam mixed, per bush riage 8144@ .82 
“N.Y. yellow, @. 
«No. 2 white, iY 
Barley, bm per bush a: 
Canada, oe 


Rye, per bush......,.:..: af 
Oats, No. 2 white, 
No. 2, per bus 
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ING PRICES OF ge poe GRAIN IN NEW YORK, APRIL 14. 




































ments of corn by lake added largely to the 


"3 otated wheat si a ‘bid r. 4s sts ri fe e 7 és ia quantity in transit for the seaboard by the water 
4 D3 Gata... i Rl os & bid | routes... The exceptionally high prices ruling 


On Friday No. 2 red wheat, seller’s option the 
remainder of the year, was quoted at $1.19 bid 
and $1.22 asked; and No. 2 corn, September 


here for oats are bringing out supplies quite 
generally from western and Canadian sources. 








SEABOARD, 
Preceding Corresp’g 
option, which sold on masa ob at 82@85c., left ER wee eure 
Flour, barrels. ... 155,750 Po aes 267,800 
: Wheat, peehes, 230,500 428,100 1,411,050 
OMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN heer 272,400 347,000 1,562, 
—a| NEW YORK, oe i 7;250 11,500 40,200 
eype es 107,950 155,000 5, 500 
7 Nov. ae Fan. 7% Abel 2 13, dig 15, Bate, Il at tik soe hae aries , 150 
Beara o.2 wbite, iat 8 38 dad is S124, In most of the items these figures show a fur- 
Ne, 2 Mil. spring a 1.37% 1. "23x, | ther decrease in the actual deliveries at the ports 
Jo. 2 i bo 70 oe 58% P 
prime oe .96 1.12 eee j 
3) No. 2, ret se oey -94 bid am in wheat of about 192,650 bushels, in corn of 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MAY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN about 114,600 bushels, in barley of about 47,000 
; NEW YORK, 
r r 


bushels and in flour of 24,050 barrels. Oats 


Dec. 16, Fan. 6, April 13, April 15, 
Fon, Attad a, AP 7881.” | were augmented about 110,800 bushels. 


1881. 
$1. 49% Bi 44%  $1.20% 


r 
h 


Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush... 











Wheat Nowrwhite. 1.17% EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
m, No. “i 74% 7536 7 55 ——The United Kingdom. 

‘ 50% 5014 er +43) Pian poh ees eke 
arrels. ushei ushels, 
> erbexs OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. Bastiweeksactnd tant Gel Lib 67,750 345, 500 356,000 
Latest Preceding Fast, 2, A year | Preceding week....... 7 450 33, 800 
es week, = cg Same week last year 981,300 1,727,200 

++ 2,0! 5! 2,214,751 4,7: 1 1,031, 

y301 1,023,333 429,673 '3ag'6yt * The aint Corn, 

95,752 24700 seen ay 79e barrels, bushels. _ bushels. 
51884 ri fea. Best at ee Bea Week Aeenic cdot deeaaniete 213,700 2,350 
3, 64 "7 53 ora Preceding week....,. 203,700 19,200 
9 31739 " Same week last year 993,500 274,600 





On the latest exhibit of the hoard grain in 
rehouse, elevators and railway lighters at the 
t of New York a further decrease is thus 


The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports in each of the last two weeks compare 
thus : 











in wheat of 140,195 bushels, in corn of W heat—, Corn ~ 
Past week, Prev. week, Past Sh Prev. week, 
2 bushels, and in oats of 16,826 bushels. ay oushels."  Oushels, bushe bushels. 
timore..... III,I 2 vi 
the prominent grades of grain of New York Philadelphia. ve 3,600 be 317300 
Boston ....... 24,800 eet 800 19,950 aii 
pection in store and elevator at this port (the 


The shipments from these ports in the corre- 
sponding week of last year were, from Baltimore, 
of wheat, 333,000 bushels, and of corn, 564,200 


Iway elevators now reporting in detail), the 


ollowing i is a comparative exhibit : 


Two weeks 
This week, Last week, 














ago. . . 
red wheat, bushels. Re aoa 19,774 10,595 Tad s | bushels; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 2 30,400 
s ° 12, 17,382 
ON d spag “ : mi 2 * i834 eas bushels, and of corn, 297,200 bushels; and from 
‘a red wheat bed 4 20 103,92 
SS “ oe. eee 272,144 | Boston, of wheat, 34,000 bushels, and of corn, 
0. 2white wheat, “ 28,124 37,75) 45,217 
is ed winter wheat, 4,581 he 7a 387,100 bushels. 
Nee a conin wheat, $552 13, 13, r 
ee beat,“ , =< Shes 2706 COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 
5 Ree cS ES la eee ea aa i April fot 3 '82, April 10, '81, 
+ 10,815 9,339 94339 bushels, bushels. 
“ E 407,805 687,346 969,511 | Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... Il 5732,326 20,723,131 
Nos com, corn,“ Z 1,029 1,005 3,147 | On passage for the United Kingdom.... 21,400,000 20,400,000 
low corn, “ a ee 3,787 | On passage for the continent of Europe. 5,760,000 7,360,000 
¢ Se alte ahr 2,010 yy ae ss Pa 
“ 2 23,833 5 24,1 Gpand total <7cs8 sceewinndecbts «(at 38,892,326 48,485, 131 
« . 2,857 get ofa Previous week........ pDe Me nes aisles 41,021,735 arash 7359 
te Rise aM oc 4 See Bight weeks ago... Viddet (ib leteds fice 50,550,223  49,087,3 
lo. 1 White Reed a 0 84 28 Pega COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT, 
chemi oc Ps Aprile 8, Abril, 
« _ 31,740 ya 238,085, bushels. bushels, 
yt Sie a ,817 1,607 8,357 | Visible supply i in U. S. and Canada. 8,913,448 1460444 
™ . On passage for United Kingdom... + 1,520,000 240,000 
PARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT | On passage for the continent of Europe.. 528,000 3,040,000 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS. ite : BE —— 
mand Agta sd. <ctpiccWn beware aera 10,961, 22,749,444 
* Bids, seg ; wt 25, ee % | Previous week .... .» 12,330,051 20014 4o9 
Wheat, bushels.. 3,112,710 ae a 3,808,350 easy Eight weeks ago 18,991,770 18,161, 
p “44 1,543,816 358 2,521,550 1,050,276 





VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN, 





es SOR: ding Corresp b's serbian ere is — mages of 
wee week 1881 
en ae Dashels.” gram values, notably o Sara urther general 
11,732,326 12,70 735 20,723,131 | improvement has been noted in hog products, 
8,913,448 708865 13,460,444 ae . 
7,520,799 2,69) 2,948,583 | which in the instance of western steam lard on 
1 fpiot 


we oe 933,235 1 Bead 

In the aggregate visible supply of grain a 
ther general shrinkage is thus indicated—in 
of wheat of as much as 369,409 bushels, in 
at of corn of 777,203 bushels, and in that of 
ts of 152,892 bushels. Of wheat and corn, 
reduction is noted of 403,909 and 346,542 
ishels, respectively, in the aggregates at the 
e principal Atlantic ports. The visible supply 
wheat reached 21,252,578 bushels November 
1881, that of corn 28,120,870 bushels on 
oO tober 8, and that of oats 6,468, 050 bushels on 
October 1, 1881. 


DSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS 
Preceding Corresp'g 


the option list has shown a fair degree of ani- 
mation, though otherwise the dealings have been 
only to a comparatively moderate aggregate. 
The export inquiry has not been of great volume 
or much urgency. 

In the New York market 223,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 4,600 tierces were likewise mar- 
keted at $11.42%4@$11.60, closing at $11.55 bid 
for contract grades, against $11.50 week ago, city 
steam lard ranging at $11.20@11.35, and leay- 
ing off at $11.30 bid, an advance of roc., on sales 
for the week of 975 tierces, and No. 1 city 


Past week, © mech ® wan Ges | realizing on Thursday $10.75. Of refined lard 
ie 175,608 193,800 | about 7,150 tierces were reported sold here for 
I 1185,735 1,091,400 1,892,750 early delivery, with continental brands closing at 
22,750 21,300 22,325 3 
86,400 105,700 160,400 $11.55 bid, against $11.50 a week ago. 
677,050 641,450 570,800 


Western steam lard on the option list left off 


_A further increase is thus shown for the week here April 14, thus: 
7 : 


in corn of about 93,300 bushels, and in oats of 


z a in Moy, James Jub, AME Te be 
y’ < ia, 1 
. er: ae ae Sate te ey This week. Wig 3 gre 12.65, ue 72k oe 0 m5 § 
of ushels, that of bar ° week ago. 11.42% 11.4 11.5246 11.60 11.65 11.67 
of Bee gs900 bus 4 : pi Me Ri ae A yearago. 11.45 11. aK 11.55 11.5724 11.62% 11.67% 


19,300 bushels, and of flour likewise a slight 
lecrease. In that of rye there was a gain of 
1,480 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Corres 6 


On Friday the October option closed at 
$11.75, the November option at $11.471%, the 
December option at $11.42% bid, and seller the 
remainder of this year at $11.37% bid, against, at 





Past week. week, week 1 i i i 
etn s7,108 tae, een |, eas dake in 1881, $10. 72% bid. 
+ _ 212,865 191,800 seh3se | On Friday evening western steam lard, con- 
1,928, 100 3,150 1,267,900 ; 
een et 2288 | tract grade stood at Chicago for May, Jrne and 
65e,000 47hb30 | 4yB'oc0 July options at respectively $11,37%, $11.52% 


In the forward movement the remarkable fea- | and $11.65 per 100 pounds, 
es, as thus indicated, are an increase in the 


gates of corn, oats and wheat—in the item 





A moderately active business has been re- 
ported in western mess pork for prompt delivery, 
chiefly for shipment, at a further advance, closing 
firmly at $17@$17.25 for old, and $18@$18.25 


s of 173,400 bushels, and in wheat a gain 
of about 21,100 bushels. Very free ship- 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 









































































































for new, as to brand. About 2,600 barrels were 
placed in lots during the week for withdrawal from 
the market. As reflected by the rise at Chicago, 
options on mess pork have been held higher here, 
but have been practically neglected by purchasers. 
April, May and June options on mess _ pork, 
respectively, closed nominally on the basis of 
$17.40, $17.50 and $17.60 bid. A year ago the 
April, May and June options were, respectively, 
quoted at $17.40, $17.40 and $17.60 bid. These 
options stood on Friday evening at Chicago at, 
respectively, $18.3714, $18.60, and $18.80. 

A firm market has been noted for bulk meats, 
which have been wanted and offered with reserve. 
A sharp advance occurred in bacon, bringing 
long clear, in boxes, to 10144@103¢c., and short 
clear to 11@11¥c., on a light stock and quiet 
market. Dressed hogs were quoted up to 9%@ 
9c. for city, and active. Beef and beef hams, 
though in slack demand, ruled somewhat firmer. 

Tallow met with a moderate sale, and left off 
steady at 8c. for prime. Prime stearine ruled 
strong and in demand at 113¢c., and oleomar- 
garine stearine at 105g@103(c. per pound. 

Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
extent of 13,699,700 pounds, against 7,617,800 
pounds same week in 1881, and since the close 
of October last 346,261,900 pounds, against 
451,306,750 pounds same time in the preceding 
packing season; also for the past week sending 
forward 1,641,400 pounds lard and 9,535 barrels 
pork, against in the same week last year 
5,366,550 pounds lard and 1,780 barrels pork, 


month of the season, with probably good busi- 
ness following in May. The cool weather 
prevailing has, no doubt, had the effect of 
lessening sales in spring and summer fabrics 
at the hands of the importing and commis- 
sion houses, as direct sales from stock for 
the week quoted somewhat light with 
the exception of some large special sales of 
cassimeres to close out stocks, one large sale 
of especial note being made of 6-4 cloths aggre- 
gating close upon $200,900 in value. These 
special sales have had the effect of footing up the 
week’s sales to a respectable volume. Jobbers 
of woolens are still complaining of quiet trade 
with but few exceptions, and any inducement 
offered in the way of extra dating or a shaye on 
the price has but little effect in making a sale. 
There is evidently no speculative feeling with 
the small buyers. In dry goods, jobbers 
claim the week has been fairly active, and 
the season’s business so far perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Retailers for the past week have been 
doing quite a fair business in general, and in 
somé instances have been notably brisk, and 
they are all anticipating first-class business for 
next week if the weather should hold good. In 
cottons the market is steady, and sales quoted of 
fair proportions, with stocks in good shape. Dress 
goods, printing cloths and prints show no mate- 
rial improvement, and 


are 


in some instances are 
The quantity and value of 
dry goods entered at this port during the past 
week and the amount duty paid, compared with 


the previous week, are as follows: 


somewhat irregular. 








making the total from October 1 to April 8 of No. of packages. Value. 

Total imports for the week 22,1 $2,451,40! 

lard 123, 166,200 pounds, and of pork 185,500 Total imports for previous week.. Pa ese ap eae 
d r : zi Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 

barrels, against same time in the previous crop DAHE WEEK ich D ters sntrcce ccna tee ce 19,398 2,592,171 
falarel 8 ae GEO i Total amount of dry eens duty paid, pre- 

year of lard 144,757,300 pounds, and o pork MOUTWEEK ar tiicecriscsc: Hee Q, 104 2,634,250 


159,200 barrels. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, 
This week 








This me Last week, last year, SPECTA dis TRA LE. AND /hisie 

Pork, Datrelss, 0... ches cone 159 2,639 3,6co 

Beef, tierces and barrels. .... 218 2,614 1,600 78) US TRIA Jk REPOR ZAS: 

Bacon and meats, pounds... *4,269, 4,971,790 5,675, 100 ; 

Lard, pounds : #7, 947,700 3,252,600 2,961, 800 

Butter, 2 . Ones 120, 184,350 The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
sence? “ Hebe Kener 7 ps at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 

, n »209, 





day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 


* Partly on through freight account. 


Last week’s.exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent comprised of lard, 2,510,511 
pounds, against 2,796,771 pounds same week 
last year; of bacon, 6,230,315 pounds, against 
8,570,486 pounds; and of pork, 7,771 barrels, 
against 4,746 barrels same week in 1881. 

The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to April 8, were 
of pork, 27,552,400 pounds; bacon, 23 36,464, 700 
pounds, and lard, 132,852,250 pounds, comparing 
with grand totals of, respectively, 32,356,600 
pounds, 426,256,000 pounds and 188,155,100 
pounds same time in the preceding ‘crop season, 
showing a very heavy falling off in all the items. 


EASTERN STATES, 
from Portland, Me.: General trade has been 
slow the past week, and without any new fea- 
tures. Business of all kinds continues to be 
retarded by the season. Merchandise of nearly 
all kinds is tending to higher prices here. 


From Mass.: The merchandise 
markets are practically unchanged. Leather 
still continues strong. But little is doing in 
metals, which are weak. Notwithstanding in- 
creased stocks are reported at the Brighton and 
Watertown markets, the high prices of cattle 
which have prevailed for a fortnight are un- 
changed. Flour is firm and quite active. Boot 
and shoe shipments have decreased, but manu- 
facturers are busy on fall work. Total shipments 
from this market to places outside of New Eng- 
land for the week have been 39,893 cases, against 
39,140 cases same week last year. Total ship- 
ments since January 1, 638,848 cases, against 


Boston, 





The New York cotton market was more active 
during the week. The price of spot cotton has 
advanced yc. Futures have advanced an average 
of about 25 points. Following are the closing 
quotations for uplands at New Vork Friday even- 
ing, with a comparison for same date last year : 









Friday. Last year. | 706,381 cases same time last year. The follow- 
Ordinary 9 9-16c. 7)@C. pas bt (io P 
Low middiing 1113-16 10% ing is the number of cases shipped to some of 
Middling .. 124% 107% a 5 s 3 
El Sapa aeaasdoceo eons drsicae 14% 13346 | the principal points during the week: Chicago, 
Middling Orleans are es 12¥%c. Stained | 4218; New York city, 2,632; Cincinnati, 1,951 ; 


cottons leave off, good ordinary at 9%c.; 
middling, 1o}gc.; middling, 114 8c. 

Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday: 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 


low | Philadelphia, 1,772; Baltimore, 1,449; St. Louis, 
1,373; Toledo, 1,224; Detroit, 1,052; San 
Francisco, 1,016; Pittsburgh, 976; Louisville, 
928; New Orleans, 809; Milwaukee, 798; 


Cleveland, 702; Richmond, 509. 





This week. Last week. Last year. 
MAY Herne eattheeintn sake 12.37 12. 13 10.69 
June.. 12.53 12.2 10.77 C Paajeda cells . 
pees: pummies ie he From Providence, R. J.. The print cloth 
August... ... 12.83 12.5 toot | market is quiet and firm, the amount of sales 
September 12.43 12.17 10,60 


being fair; 64s are quoted at 33/c., 
per cent., and 56x60s at 344c. 
280,000 pieces on hand. The cotton market is 
very steady and firm. Middling uplands are 
quoted at 12%c. and middling gulfs at 123/c. 
The stock on hand is rather small, and probably 
does not exceed 7,000 bales. 


less % of 1 
There are about 


The market for futures closed dull. 





The New York dry goods market during the 
past week certainly shows a decided improve- 
ment in the quantity of sales over the week pre- 
vious, as that was naturally a dull one on 
account of it being Easter week. This marked 
increase of business leads some to report that 
trade is good. On close inquiry, however, it is 
conceded that business in general is not as it 
ought to be at this time of the year, and it is 
believed that April will prove to be the dull 


From Fall River, Mass.: The condition of the 
print cloth market here is the same as in Provi- 
dence. If sales continue the stock will probably 
be decreased from what it was last week. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa. : General business is 
quiet, and conservatism is the dominant feature of 
trading outside of the grain markets, where spec- 
ulation holds high carnival. There is so little 
grain here—less than 215,000 bushel all told— 
that export business is out of the question, and, 
but for the activity in options, trade would be 
almost at astandstill. Corn and wheat are 3@4c. 
higher than last week, and oats 6c. up on spot 
scarcity. Flour is activein high grades and very 
firm, especially for patent springs, which are 
scarce. Dry goods and collateral branches are 
fairly active, with values generally well main- 
tained. Cotton is steadier, but spinners buy 
sparingly. Wool is dull and favors buyers, 
although no lower than last week. Butter is 5c. 
per pound lower, and tending downward, on 


increasing supplies and a cautious demand. No 
new cheese except the usual supply from 
Pennsylvania creameries has yet arrived. There 


is more activity in farm products, and potatoes 
are higher. Sugars are active and very strong 
at an advance of Yc. for foreign raws, and 
Ya@xXe. for refined. Hog products are firm, 
but demand is only for job lots. There is very 
little doing in petroleum. There is nothing new 
in the labor problem. Contractors yield under 
compulsion on work in progress, but make new 
ventures cautiously, and only at rates covering 
the increased wages of workmen, and the 
advanced estimates intimidate capital in many 
cases. Mills and machine shops are generally 
working full time. No trouble is reported with 
collections, and the general outlook is encouraging. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The pig iron market 
remains unchanged; holders will not recede, 
and buyers are timid. The bar mills are scarce 
of orders, and it is said orders are being booked 
in some instances a shade, say one-tenth, below 
the 2%c. card. Mills running on shapes and 
specialties are doing a good business. The $3.40 
nail card was again reaffirmed by the Western 
Nail Association on Wednesday.. There has been 
no material change in the demand since last 
week, which continues fair. There isa better 
inquiry for window-glass, which is naturally 
expected at this time. In groceries, dry goods 
and hardware trade is reported fully equal to, if 
not better than, this time last year, and collec- 
tions are good. Money is in strong demand, and 
tight. 





WESTERN STATES. 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: The event of the 
week has been the cold weather, beginning Sun- 
day evening and continuing through the week. 
There was a snowstorm Monday, and the ther- 
mometer was down to 20 degrees on two nights. 
The small fruit are all killed; peaches are greatly 
injured, but apples, cherries, pears and plums 
are not seriously hurt. Fear is entertained about 
wheat, which had jointed, but the truth cannot 
be known for some days. The plant does not 
appear to be injured. The damage has been 
much lessened by cloudiness and absence of hot 
sunshine. The freeze has caused some specula- 
tive inquiry for dried and canned fruits, and 
prices have stiffened, but transactions are light. 
The week has been favorable for most kinds of 
business. Dry goods were active before the cold 
weather, but have been checked since; prices 
remain firm. Groceries are very active, with 
advancing prices. Provisions are very firmly 
held, with a marked increase in prices. Flour 
is firmer, but no higher. Wheat and corn are 
steadily advancing in price. Oats are unusually 
strong, closing at 53@54c. Rye and barley are 
scarce and firm, and have advanced 2@5c. 
Whisky is strong and in good demand. The 
demand for iron is unusually light, with a decline 
of $1@$2 per ton, and manufactured iron is firm 
and prices are unchanged. Boots and shoes are 
in better demand. 


From Cleveland, Ohio: The cold weather of 
the present week has checked to some extent the 
orders for millinery and hats and caps, but the 
general jobbing trade continues fair, with an 
active movement in groceries. Pig iron is in 
light demand, although the commission houses 
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report more inquiry for prices than during the 
previous week. The market, however, is weak. 
Manufactured iron is more active, with no change 
in quotations. Money continues close, and local 
banks find no difficulty in placing all loanable 
funds at 8 per cent. for prime short-time paper. 
Country collections are fair. The carpenters’ and 
builders’ strike has already proved a serious check 
to building enterprises, and, without an early 
settlement of differences, the season throughout 
in this respect will be inactive. 





from Chicago, Lil.: The wholesale trade con- 
tinues active, and there is a heavy speculative 
trade in grain, with higher prices for corn and 
oats. Shipments of corn and oats have been 
heavy, and the stocks of grain on hand have been 
noticeably reduced except in the case of wheat. 
The reports as to the injury of wheat by the 
slight freeze of Monday night are regarded here 
as exaggerated, and they have had little influence 
on the market. The receipts of breadstuffs for 
the week were 63,793 barrels of flour, 82,950 
bushels of wheat, 292,951 bushels of corn, 373,- 
106 bushels of oats, and 93,081 bushels of barley. 
The shipments were 55,485 barrels of flour, 
53,293 bushels of wheat, 1,739,634 bushels of 
corn, 550,324 bushels of oats, and 102,976 bush- 
els of barley. Provisions are reported very 
strong, and it is said two packing houses have 
ordered stocks back from Liverpool to take ad- 
vantage of better rates here. Money is plenty. 
The clearings for the week were $39,892,589. 





From Peoria, [ll.: The condition of trade is 
reported good. Collections will average good. 
Also the recent frosts will not materially affect 
the fruits, as at first expected. 





From Evansville, Ind.: Continued activity 
exists in general trade, and, though collections 
are not good, they are greatly improved. Manu- 
facturers are pressed with orders. The lumber 
mills are running night and day, and are still 
unable to fill orders. There are rumors of 
damage by frost to fruit and the growing crops, 
but it will be slight, if any. 





Lrom Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade is good and 
satisfactory, with a tendency to higher prices. 
The unexpected cold spell and frost has put the 
fruit crop in jeopardy, and it is thought that 
peaches and most small fruits will prove a failure. 
The damage to the growing wheat is now thought 
to be less than at first predicted, and that the 
injury will prove but slight. The general out- 
look for trade is good. 





From Detroit, Mich.; Competition in drugs 
and hardware are reducing profits, while the 
business is quite large. Dry goods are having a 
better season than last year. Grocers are satis- 
fied as to sales, and profits are larger than usual. 
Trade at interior points has been light owing to 
bad roads, yet bills have been paid promptly. 
The weather has been unfavorable to trade in the 
lighter qualities of spring goods and millinery 
stock. Building operations are progressing 
where lumber is used exclusively, but scarcity 
and high price of brick are restricting work 
otherwise. The wheat market is bullish, with 
large transactions in options. Corn is scarce, 
and held by speculators. 





From St. Louis, Mo. The cold snap has cer- 
tainly injured fruit, but the reports of extensive 
injury to winter wheat are proving exaggerated. 
The grain markets are quite irregular, but now 
tend to quietness. Provisions are still advancing. 
Live stock is in small supply and selling well. The 
lumber trade is declining a little. The jobbing 
business generally continues in good volume. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: There is continued 
activity in wholesale trade, and fair collections 
have prevailed during the week. Retail lines 
are quiet, caused by the unfavorable weather. 
The prospect for the coming season brightens 
steadily. Crop advices throughout this section 
continue highly favorable, Rains so far are suf- 


Cattle have wintered better than for 
Their condition is good. . 


ficient. 
several years. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: There is no change 
in the financial situation. Pleasant weather is 
improving business, though the season is some- 
what backward and retards trade in certain lines. 
Wheat is strong and active, with a heavy milling 
demand from the interior, causing a rise of May 
wheat to $1.28, which is 7c. higher than the 
preceding day, and 13/c. higher than on Mon- 
day’s figures; receipts were light. Flour is in 
fair demand and steady, and business is restricted 
to local wants. Collections are only fair. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather is 
favorable for seeding and farm work in the north- 
west, but is unseasonably cold for the middle of 
April. Wheat sowing is progressing rapidly in 
most sections, but it will be late before it is com- 
pleted with a good season. A good crop may be 
expected if put in during the present month. 
Rivers are at flood tide. The lumber mills are 
starting up. Lumber is scarce and the market 
Immigrants are arriving freely in this city 
daily, and are being sent forward to their new 
homes as fast as transportation can be furnished. 
The city is full of newcomers, and houses are 
scarce. Jobbers of all kinds of merchandise and 
manufactures report an unprecedented demand 
for goods, and collections are satisfactory. The 
spring trade will be much the largest ever known 
in the northwest. Money deposit balances at the 
banks are large. Eastern exchange in light sup- 
ply, but firm. 


firm. 





From St. Paul, Minn.: The light flour ship- 
ments from Minneapolis make a scarcity of 
exchange, as we are rather dependent on that 
market for New York money. Country roads 
continue in bad shape. The river is high, anda 
further rise may be expected. Several steamers 
have unloaded the past week from St. Louis, and 
river traffic may be said to have fairly commenced. 
Lake facilities are being doubled for the coming 
season. The wholesale trade is steady, and 
March sales were far in advance of the same 
month last year. The only spurt during the past 
week has been to awards on government con- 
tracts for army supplies, which has occasioned 
some competition. The rush of emigrants con- 
tinues, and their movement is somewhat hindered 
by the high water and lack of track facilities. 





From Louisville, Ky.: There is a lack of 
briskness in general trade, and the volume of 
sales is still very light for the season. The 
whisky market is dull, and no large lots are 
Provisions continue active. Leather 
is quiet and easy. Leaf tobacco is steady and 
without new features. Cotton is in good demand, 
and full prices have been freely paid. Country 
dealers are complaining of the scarcity of money 
and slow collections, and anticipate no improve- 
ment until the next harvest. 


moving. 





From Burlington, Iowa: Trade generally is 
good, and all lines are doing a satisfactory busi- 
ness, with an increasing demand. Collections 
are reported fair. The late frost has done but 
little damage throughout this section. 





From Omaha, Neb. Business continues good 
in most lines, and the retail trade is fair, although 
somewhat set back owing to two days of stormy 
weather. Collections remain about the same, 
and a large spring trade is looked for. 





CALIFORNIA, 
From San Francisco, Cal.: 

1c. advance. Tin is 3c. higher, owing to the 
canning season having opened. lIronware is in 
increasing demand. There are sharp fluctuations 
in mining stock, with a speculative market. The 
salmon run, Columbia river, is light. 
for spot delivery, best brands, are at $1.25@ 
$1.30 per case. Sacramento salmon are of good 
quality and large size. Copious rains have ren- 
dered the crop prospect excellent. Breadstuffs 
are firm. 


Sugar is active, at 


Contracts ° 

























































SOUTHERN STATES, 


From Baltimore, Md.: Wintry weather the 
past week had the effect of checking to some 
extent the distributive movement in spring goods, . 
but general trade was fairly active. Speculative 
transactions in grain have been large, and the 
markets quoted firm. Inquiry for flour w 
mostly for home wants, but holders are firm in 
their views, and prices remain unchanged. 
Receipts of oats have been very large, but prices 
remain steady. Some activity has been displaye d 
in the cotton market the latter part of the wee 
and there are indications of more business and_ 
firmer market. The provision trade is doin 
well, and an active demand is reported, with 
prices tending to an advance. Refined sugars z are. 
higher in price, and an active business is doing 
in that market. Whisky is now quoted firm at 5 
$1.211%4 per gallon for western. Transactions i in” 
canned goods, which have been slow for some — 
time past, are commencing to quicken, and a 
good season is anticipated. The freight market — 
continues dull and stagnant. Prices for chem- — 
icals are steadily maintained, and nitrate of soda 
is quoted higher. Heavy hides, suitable for sole 
leather, are in good demand, and prices are firm. 
The leather market continues the same, and 
heavy damaged lots are wanted. Receipts of 
lumber meet demands, and business in that line 
is reported fair. Money is in demand, and the | 
supply ample. ; 





From Richmond, Va.: There is an improyve- — 
ment in general trade this week, and, now that 
the weather is improved, it is believed that trade - 
will be better than at any time this Bite a! 





From Norfolk, Va.: All branches of trade a are 
fairly active. Receipts of cotton continue to 
diminish. Factors are holding for an advance. 
The trucking interests are set back a little by the 
late cold snap. Fruit is not injured yet. Col- 
lections come in fairly. 4 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather i 
moderating, after several cold days. Cotton 
receipts are falling off. The demand is good, — 
and prices are maintained. The naval stores 
year, just closed, has been very satisfactory, an 
compares favorably with previous years. Spiri 
of turpentine close quiet. Rosin and tar are firm. 
Crude turpentine is steady. The retail’ trade i is 
fairly active. , 


From Savannah, Ga.: The weather is cold 
damp and unseasonable, but with no 
Trade is generally reported as moderate, and co 
lections fair. The demand for bacon, corn a 
flour is very heavy. Railroad freights within th 
Georgia state line have been reduced on flou 
grain and hay about 50 per cent., and Savanr 
has profited by the reduction. Cotton is in 
active demand at quotations. A large shipment 
of upland and sea island cotton cleared for 
Liverpool yesterday, valued at $219,400. 
Naval stores are quiet and unsettled. 








From New Orleans, La.: Reports from 
Mississippi valley show that the waters are sloy 
receding. The severe storms of Tuesday 
Wednesday have done considerable damage 
the growing crops, and the heavy rains preclud: 
the possibility of favorable news from the Teche 
and Atchafalaya for several days. General trade 
continues dull. Collections are slow, anden 
general improvement can be expected until thi 
streams are once more within their banks. Th 
money market is quiet and dull. a 





From Nashville, Tenn.: The general tratl 
the city for the week is quiet and steady, anc 
without any features of special interest. Groce 
are steady, and in good demand. Provisions ai 
active, with a tendency to higher prices. Co 
try produce continues steady, without chang 
prices. The tobacco market continues iy 
with good demand for all grades. The wee 
sales are 129 hogsheads. The cotton marke 
quiet and unchanged, owners being nowiltine 
sell at prevailing prices. Buyers have had grez 
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difficulty in filling orders. The week’s receipts 
© 358 bales. The week’s sales are 621 bales. 
The shipments are 1,328 bales. Cattle receipts 
very light, with a good demand for extra 
od cattle, which sell readily on arrival. There 
; no change to note in flour. Corn is steady 
and unchanged. Hay and bran are in good 
demand. Money is still in good demand. ° 


From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade has been fairly 
active the past week. The weather was rather 
old butclear. Farm work is progressing rapidly. 
try merchants are making arrangements 
h factors for supplies during next season, and 
ling off in the number of mercantile failures 
this section is thus rendered probable. The 
01 ey market is unchanged, and mercantile col- 


a LATE MAILS. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, April 7.—The blockade 
n the Canadian Pacific has continued during the 
k, and there has been literally nothing doing 
holesale lines outside the local demand. It 
s been impossible to send goods forward for 
west, and the stoppage of communication has 
delayed remittances from the interior. Retail 
have picked up a little, boots and dry goods 
ing especially active. There are already five 
tern province banks here—the Montreal, 
ntario, Merchants’, Imperial, and Union—and 
ee more—the Dominion, Federal, and Mol- 
n’s—will open at once. All factories are busy. 
nmigrants are arriving at the rate of 400 to 500 
per day, the southern division of the Canadian 
acific Railroad being luckily open. Building 
operations are brisk, and labor-of all kinds con- 
nues in good demand. Real estate has been 
ther quiet during the week, though there has 
een no droop in prices—simply a paucity of 
sactions. Rents continue to advance. Local 
banks are buying sterling at $4.82@$4.84. 





Dayton, Ohio, April 10.—Business has revived 
the city, and in the country the farmer has 
n sowing, which gives the appearance of new 
2 and activity. Merchants report collections 
‘good, and the volume of trade fully up to 
this season last year. The banks are short of 
nds, owing to having demands made on them 
merchants who have not heretofore asked 
commodations, but who have generally had a 
lance on deposit. 
There was considerable activity among tobacco 
erchants last week. A good many sales were 
de for the east. Some tobacco growers are 
ding for better prices. Present prices are 5c. 
or wrappers and 2c. for fillers. 
Dayton appears to be growing now quite 
dly. There are a good many new buildings 
er contract for this spring. 
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he following table, giving rates on prime com- 
ercial paper and exchange on New York at the 

ies named, is based on special dispatches to 
DSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, 
paper, per cent. 
8 @I0 
8 


Ka 6 
8a 


£2. 


Exchange selling on New 
York, per cent. 


24 premium. 

4 premium, 
Par@soc. premium. 
30@35c. discount. 
17(@25c. premium. 
I-10 premium, 

Y% premium. 
70@8oc. premium, 
I-20@1I-1o premium, 
I-10 premium. 

Par. 

premium. 

I-10 premium. 

1.50 premium. 
ox discount. 
premium. 

\% premium, 

$1 premium, 

$1 premium, 

% premium, 
60@8oc, premium, 
$1@$1.50 premium, 
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-16@3% premium. 
a per $1,000 
Par, 

$2 premium. 
%@% premium, 
$1 premium. 
I-10 premium, 
I-20 to par. 

Par. 

premium, 
‘ar. 
\% premium. 
244 premium, 
4 @¥% premium, 
Cc. premium, 

4 premium. 
I-Ilo premium. 
is premium, - 

ar, 


\% premium, 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, APRIL 1 5, 1882. 


MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 111 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, a decrease of 8 from the’ 
preceding week, and 5 more than during the corresponding 
The decrease was almost entirely in the 
middle states, which had 19 failures, a decrease of 12; New 
England had 26, an increase of 4; southern states 26, a ce- 
crease of 1; western states 33, the same as the preceding 
week; California and the territories 7, an increase of r; 
Two banks suspended, the 
First National of Buffalo, and the Central of Indianapolis. 
Among the other failures of interest were Sealy & Co,, manu- 
facturers of hats at Newark and New York; R. Childs, manu- 
facturer of silk at Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., and New York city; 
Stevens & French, wholesale boots and shoes, Boston ; John H. 
Bryant & Co,, manufacturers of sumac, Richmond; W. T. 
Dalton & Co., general traders, Chippewa Falls, Wis. In the 
principal trades the failures were as follows: General traders 
20; grocers 18; liquors 12; manufacturers 7; tobacco and cigars 
5; shoes 4; grain 4; drugs 4; hardware 3; clothing 2; dry 
goods 2; fancy goods 2; millinery 2; hats 2; books and sta- 


week last year. 


Canada 13, an increase of to. 


tionery 3; furniture 2; banks 2; butchers 2. 





ALABAMA. 


MOBILE.—James W. Daniel, stationery, has assigned and 


offers to compromise at 25 cents. 


ARKANSAS. 


GREENWOOD,—M. F. Kennedy & Co., general store, have 


assigned, Liabilities reported at $4,500; assets about $3, 500. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO —T. W. Floyd & Co., warehouse, have 


been attached for $21,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—George W. Hussey, butcher, has filed a 


petition in insolvency. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Otto Muser has been appointed receiver 
of S. Mosgrove & Brother, dry goods, on the application of five 


creditors who filed a petition to force the firm into insolvency, 


SAN FRANCISCO.—George M. *Perine, stock broker, has 


filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $3,300 ; no assets. 


STOCKTON.—E. Hickman, dry goods, is reported to have 
failed, and is offering to compromise at 65 cents. Liabilities 
about $120,000, He had been in business many years ; had two 


stores in Stockton and a branch at Modesto, 
YUBA.—M. Dameron has filed a petition in insolvency, 
F COLORADO, 
DENVER.—John W. Murray, grain, has failed, 


LEADVILLE.—Charles Bond, grocer, has assigned to L. D, 


Spaulding. > 2 = 
CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD.—The Woodruff Iron Works have assigned. 
Samuel Woodruff, the proprietor, died recently, 


MERIDEN.—Martin W. Booth, grocer, is offering to com- 


promise at 4o cents, 


GEORGIA. 
COCHRAN.—J.A. D. Coley, general store, has failed. 


COLUMBUS.—E., T. Harris, grocer, has failed. Liabilities 


$6,500 ; assets $3,000. 
ISABELLA.—W. J. Herring, general store, has failed. 
ISABELLA.—H. H. Rouse, general store, has failed, 


SAVANNAH.—Max Eiseman, clothing, has failed and as- 


i d. 
4ey ILLINOIS. 


ALBION.—T, L. Lee, drugs, has been closed by the sheriff. 


Liabilities $3,500; assets $4,000, Twelve suits were commenced 


against him. 


CHICAGO.—Mrs, F. Gottschalkson, fancy goods, has been 


closed by the sheriff on an execution for $525. 
JOHNSVILLE.—J. M. Bronson, drugs, has failed, 
KINDERHOOK,—A. Anderson, hardware and furniture, has 
failed, 


LONG.—W., L. Campbell, general store, has been closed by 


the sheriff. 
LOVINGTON,.—C, W. Brown, agricultural implemements, 
has failed. Liabilities $2,000; assets about the same, 


INDIANA. 


BUTLER.—Isaac Hirschler, groceries and saloon, is offering 


to compromise at 40 cents. 

IN DIANAPOLIS.—William J. Golden, restaurant, has failed 
and transferred the property to Peter Goth, his father-in-law. 
Liabilities $3,000; nominal assets $3, 562. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Kennedy, Wildman & Co., proprietors of 
the Central Bank, have suspended, resulting from the discovery 
that Arthur Muller, the teller, who disappeared, was short in 
his accounts about $30,000, The deposits amount to $105,000, 
and it is thought the assets are enough to pay in full, The bank 
was started in January, 1875. 

LA OTTO.—George W. Sowers, drugs and groceries, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

NEW CASTLE.—John F. Murphy, grocer, has assigned, 
Liabilities $6,000; assets $2,000. 

RUSHVILLE,.—Wells & Wells, cigar manufacturers, have 


assigned. 
IOWA. 
CLINTON.—Isaac B. Bradley, restaurant, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $3,667 ; assets $2,960; preferred claims $2,260. 
SALEM.—George Hillier, furniture, has assigned, and will, it 
is thought, pay about 20 cents. 
WEST SIDE.—McBride & Co., grain, have assigned to 


William Young & Co. : 
KANSAS. 


ARKANSAS CITY.—W. T. Bradley & Co., grocers, have 
failed. 
BURR OAK.—T, B. Carpenter, general store, has assigned, 
He had been in business nine years, and was a state Senator, 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE.—Barbour & Co., grain, have assigned to 
John S, Brannin. 
LOUISVILLE.—L. M. Frazer, saloon, has assigned. 
LOUISVILLE.—Fred. Wiegel, groceries and saloon, has as- 
signed to Harry Stucky. 
LOUISIANA. 
DELTA.—C. W. Wilson & Go., general store, have failed 
and been closed by the sheriff, 
NEW ORLEANS.—Mrs. Emily Fix, hardware, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. She is the widow of Louis Fix, 






























_ usually slow collections. 


who died in 1877, leaving an estate valued at $34,000, one-half of 
which went to her, 

NEW ORLEANS.—T. B. Stamps, cotton commission, has 
failed. He began in October, 1878, having previously held 
political positions, at one time being a member of the state leg- 


islature. 
MAINE. 

BANGOR.—Willis B. Bridges, dry goods, who failed in Feb- 
ruary, has gone into insolvency, 

EAST AUBURN.—Alvin Waterman, general store, has been 
attached. 

LEWISTON.—Henry A. Read, livery, has been attached. 

PORTLAND.—E. B. Cram, lawyer, is in insolvency, Lia- 
bilities $18,500, mostly in real estate ; unsecured debts $1,500. 

PRINCETON.—At a meeting of the creditors of William 
Plaisted & Son, tanners, they showed liabilities $121,420 ; nom- 
inal assets $185,779. The creditors accepted Mr. Plaisted’s pro- 
position to go into insolvency. 

WILTON,—B. F. Russell, morocco manufacturer, is reported 
to have left town, owing $2,000; no assets. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—Charles R. Brown, liquors, has failed and has 
gone into insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Edward Dewson is in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Joseph S. Doyle, St. James Hotel, has failed. 
Liabilities $15,000 ; assets very small, Creditors hope to arrange 
anextension, ~ iy 

BOSTON.—Austin S. Estey, gents’ furnishing goods, who 
recently failed, is compromising at 20 cents, and wil! go out of 
business. Liabilities $900; nominal assets $600. 

BOSTON. —T. A. Gifford, carpenter and builder, who recently 
failed, owes $10,075 ; assets nominal. 

BOSTON.—James T. Hartwell, hats and caps, has failed 
and offers 20 cents, Liabilities $1,800. 

BOSTON.—Kimball & Bates, commission merchants, have 
failed. They started in 1869. 

BOSTON.—W. H. Knight, blank book manufacturer, has 
failed and gone into insolvency. He had been in business ten 
years. 

BOSTON.—G. W. Robinson, furniture manufacturers, have 
failed and been attached. Liabilities about $3,000; assets 
about $1,000. 

BOSTON.—Stevens & French, wholesale boots and shoes, 
have failed. Liabilities $54,900; nominal assets $57,061, of 
which $22,613 are accounts ; $20,709 merchandise at Boston, and 
$10,901 merchandise at Troy, N. Y. They started in July, 1879. 
A committee has been chosen to investigate and report. 

BOSTON.—A, Storrs & Co., wholesale Paper, etc., who 
recently failed, show liabilities $51,976 ; good assets $28,015, and 
bad or doubtful $4,893. 

BOSTON.—The New York & Boston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, lamps, has failed. Liabilities about $29,000; assets 
$14,600, the result of the sale of stock, fixtures, accounts, etc., 
to Mr. Eaton, said to be cash in the hands of trustees for the 
benefit of creditors. A settlement has been made with some of 
the creditors in full, and others at socents. Mr. Eaton intends 
to close out everything at auction. 

CHARLESTOWN.—John C. Ellis, provisions, has failed, 

HOLYOKE.—J. A, Campagna & Co., grocers, have assigned. 
Liabilities $2,360; actual assets about $600. 

HOLYOKE.—Creditors of L, A. Finney, shoe manufacturer, 
are not satisfied with his offer of 20 cents, and have filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. Liabilities about $34,000; assets about 
$28,000. 

NEW MARLBORO.—Bradley & Sickley, paper manufactur- 
ers, have assigned. Liabilities about $5,000; assets said to be 
small. 

NORTH ADAMS.—C. N. Pike, builder, has failed. 
ities $6,000 ; assets said to be small. 

SPRINGFIELD.—E. D. Oshier, market, has been attached. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD.—George W. Gilbert, grocer, has 
filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $2,568; assets—cash 
$297, and stock mortgaged for $350. 

WORCESTER.—H. B. Keith, dry goods, has settled with 
most of his creditors at 50 cents. 


MICHIGAN. 
FLINT.—George M. Stevens, boots and shoes, has assigned. 
MUSKEGON.—Jacob Hetz, furniture, offers 40 cents—2o 
cents cash, and the balance in three, four and six months, 


MINNESOTA. 

ALBERT LEA.—Charles Bickenback, harness, has assigned. 

DULUTH.—E. F. Kretwitz, grocer, has assigned to M. C. 
Russell. 

FOREST CITY.—Kimball & Beedy, millers, have assigned 
to H. Stevens. Liabilities $30,000, of which about $15,000 is 
secured, The mill is mortgaged for $9,000. They had been in 
business since 1867. 

HECTOR.—Louis Thiele, general store, has failed. 

MINNEAPOLIS,—W. W. Crawford, grocer, has assigned. 

MOOREHEAD,—John Waltham has failed. Liabilities 


00 ; assets $300. 
‘: “MISSISSIPPI. 
FRIARS POINT.—J. W. Crowley & Co., general store, who 
assigned February 27, offer to compromise at 40 cents, 
KOSCIUSKO.—W. B. Turnage & Co., general store, have 


failed. 
MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY.—Paterson & McKinnon, wholesale liquors, 
have assigned to James P. Fitzpatrick. They have been hard 
pressed for ready money for some time past on account of un- 
They recently stated the liabilities to 
be $14,000, and nominal assets $31,000, of which $9,000 was 
stock and $22,009 outstandings@ They had been in business 
nine years, 

ST. LOUIS.—J. C. Halpin, boots and shoes, has assigned to 
John A. Keys, Assets $700. 

NEBRASKA. 

BEATRICE.—Mrs. M, L. Hagan, restaurant, has failed. 

She recently bought the business for $600. 


NEVADA. 
RENO,—C. A. Lomis, dry goods, who recently assigned, has 


compromised. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HILLSBORO BRIDGE.—R, Childs, manufacturer of silk, 
has assigned. Inacircular to his creditors he states that he 
was compelled to make an assignment owing to unfavorable 
reports about him, which caused the bank to attach his stock, 
His liabilities are reported at $50,000. He began about two 


Liabil- 


years ago, and had an agency in New York city. 
SANDWICH.—Frank E. Burleigh, general store, has failed, , 


Liabilities about $12,020, 
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NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN.—John C. Bacon, manufacturer of shoes, closed 
by sheriff, Liabilities $850; assets $600. 

NEWARK,—Sealy & Co., manufacturers of fur hats, have 
become embarrassed, and called a meeting of creditors for the 
17th inst. Liabilities $30,000; nominal assets $30,000; actual 
about $20,000. It is said that they expect to pay from 55 to 60 
cents. Losses on manufacturing and depreciation are ascribed 
as the causes. They havea salesroom at No. 78 Greene street, 


New York city, 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—John L, Staats & Co., wholesale and retail 
liquors, have assigned 

AUBURN.—Mrs, Z. S. Gibhard, frames, has been levied 
upon by the sheriff, 

BUFFALO.—The First National Bank suspended on the r4th 
inst., and Bank Examiner Young took charge. Within the past 
few days drafts aggregating $50,000 were dishonored at the 
Fourth National Bank, in New York city, because the First 
National had no money there to meet them. It is said that the 
bank has done too much business for its capital, and had made 
too many time loans; which it could not not get back quickly 
enough. Mr. R, P. Lee, the president, returned from New 
York on the 13th inst., and stated that the bank would be able 
to pay in full. The bank had been established about eighteen 
years, with a capital of $100,000. The report to the Controller 
of the Currency of their condition on October rshowed resources 
$1,322,698, of which $846,685 were loans and discounts, and 
$111,000 United States bonds to secure circulation. The indi- 
vidual deposits were $831,073; surplus funds $50,000, and undi- 
vided profits $24,277. The habilities, exclusive of capital stock, 
surplus fund and undivided profits, were $1,148,421. R. P, Lee 
was elected president in January, on the death of Charles T, 
Coit. 

DUNKIRK.—A. G. Koch, tobacco and cigars, has assigned, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Flora Merdinger, 
tobacco, show liabilities $4,498; nominal assets $2,437; actual 
assets $1,920. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schecules of Huff & Brainerd, 
stoves, etc, show liabilities $4,157; nominal assets $1,167; 
actual assets $583. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William Sachse, wholesale and retail 
wines and liquors, assigned on the roth inst. to Frederick C. 
Steer, giving preferences to the German Exchange Bank 
$3,198; Frederick Heiles $298; F. W. Nourney $5,321; Nieport 
& Co. $779; total $9,506. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William P. Tuttle & Co., bankers and 
brokers, who failed on the 3d inst., assigned on the 11th inst. 
to Jacob P. Marshall, without preference. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Van Kleeck, Clark & Co., stationers, 
assigned on the 14th inst. to Orson Breed, giving a preference to 
to Lansing Millis, of Boston, $14,000. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Edmunrd Muldowney, grocer, has as- 
signed to John C, Sickley, giving preferences to Anna M. Mul- 
downey $800; Reynolds & Co. $439; Albert M. Spaulding $250. 

ROCHESTER,.—J. P. Varnum has been appointed receiver of 
The Evening Express Company. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

WARRENTON.—W, J. White & Brother, general store, 
have assigned. Liabilities $6,000 ; preferred claims $2,500. 

OHIO. 

DAYTON.—Conrad Fisher, drugs, who recently sold out, has 
assigned, . 

SIDNEY.—J. A. Atkinson & Son, dry goods, is reported to 
have assigned, having been sued for $2,700, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BENDERSVILLE.—J. Pitzer & Son, general store and mil- 

linery, have failed. They had real estate valued at $5,000. Lia- 
bilities $10,000 ; assets nominally about the same. 
- DUKE CENTRE,.—Frederick Krull, grocer, has failed and 
has transferred stock and other assets to a Buffalo house to 
secure in part their claim for $1,500, They allowed him $1,179 
for stock and accounts. Liabilites $5,000; nominal assets about 
$2,500. r 

FAIRVIEW,.—G., P. Conway & Brother, general store, were 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff, Liabilities about $5,000. 
The executions aggregated $4,200 

MAPLETON DEPOT.—W. M. Montgomery, grocer and 
confectioner, has failed. Liabilities $800; assets $400; pref- 
erences $240. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Richard Conlon, flour and feed, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 18th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Eckerter, cigars, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the 18th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Gaffney & Nolan, dyers, are advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the 2rst inst, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Mrs. Ann Kelly, furniture, etc., has ob- 
tained an extension of four, six, eight and twelve months on her 
own notes, without indorser, Liabilities $10,000, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Albert D. Oat, wholesale provisions, 
offers to compromise at 65 cents, unsecured, 12% cents cash, 
12/4 cents in three months, and 10 cents in six, nine, twelve and 
fifteen months. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Amanda M. Spering, gents’ furnishing 
goods, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 19th 
inst, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Van Damme & Walsh, manufacturers 
of horse blankets and robes, are advertised to be sold out by 
the sheriff on the 17th inst. Of late the partners have been 
disagreeing among themselves, and on the 12th inst. Van Damme 
was arrested, and will be tried in the United States District 
Court. Several judgments have recently appeared on record 
against them. 

SHENANDOAH.—A, Prince & Brother, hotel, have been 
closed on executions amounting to $2,000 in favor of Isaac 
Krotosky. 

YORK.—Marcus Carroll, tailor, has been closed by the 


sheriff. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
BRISTOL.—L, C. Greene, notions, has assigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BRUNSON’S,—B. F. Brown, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $5,000, He recently asked an extension. 

CHARLESTON.—George Lunz, cigars, has assigned to Ger- 
hard Ricke, Liabi.ities about $6,000. 

TENNESSEE. 

LOUISVILLE.—H. T. Cox & Son, general store, who recently 
assigned, owe about $25,000 ; nominal assets $12,000. 

UnNlON CITY.—J, W, Smith, sadclery, has failed and been 


' attached. 


WHITE BLUFFS.—G. H. Morton, general store, has as- 


’ signed. 
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TEXAS. 

AUSTIN.—Miss L. L. Imhoff, millinery, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $1,000; assets $556. 

AUSTIN.—McCreery & Robertson, general store, have failed 
and sold out stock to G. Crow, their principal creditor. Liabili- 
ties about $14,000 ; actual assets $4,000. 

FLATONIA.—A. N. Seekamp, grocer, has been closed by 


creditors. 
UTAH. 


PARK CITY.—Dougherty & Bowman, general store, have 

assigned. They began a year ago. 
VERMONT. 

CANAAN.—Charles H. Weeks, hotel and restaurant, has 
been attached. 

VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE —C. C. Wertenbaker, cigar manu- 
facturer, has failed. 

COLUMBIA,—Snoddy & Bowles, general store, have as- 
signed. 

RICHMOND,—John H. Bryant & Co., sumac, have assigned. 
They have factories at Petersburg and at Greenboro, N. C., 
and were also interested in coal mining at Middletown. They 
had been in business twelve years. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

MARTINSVILLE,—E., Delaney, general store, has assigned 
to Robert McEldowney and Frank D, Young. 

WISCONSIN. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS.—W. T. Dalton & Co., general store, 
have assigned to L. C. Stanley. Their inventory of March 4 
showed liabilities $52,081; nominal assets $86,147, of which 
$51,994 was in book accounts and $30,923 merchandise. They 
have stores at Vanville and Cadott. 

EAU CLAIRE.—Kjonsted & Rose, grocers, have closed. 
Liabilities about $2,000 ; nominal assets $2,600. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
MONCTON.—I. W. Kinread, jeweler, has settled at 35 cents, 


and resumed. oe ——- 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
BEAR RIVER,—John Bohaker, general store, has assigned. 
KENTVILLE.—D. D. Davidson, tin and stoves, has as- 


signed . t 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
SUMMERSIDE.—Clark & Robler, general store, have com- 
promised at 40 cents. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

BOWMANSVILLE.— William McClurg, manufacturer of 
carriages, etc., offers to compromise at 25 cents. 

COLBORNE,—G. W. Hawkins, boots and shoes, has failed. 

ELMORE.—Sherrington & Copeland, wagon makers, have 
assigned. 

GUELPH.—Tanner & Hearn, biscuit bakers, have assigned. 

LISTOWEL.—J. G. Tremaine, grocer, has failed. 

LONDON.—M. McBride, boots and shoes, has compromised 
at 60 cents. 

SEAFORTH,.—The stock of A. G. McDougall & Co., mer- 
chant tailors, who recently assigned, has been sold to A. G. 
McDougall at 60 cents on the dollar. 

TORONTO.—Lawrence O. Byrne, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed and his stock is advertised to be sold at auction; 

WILLIAMSTOWN ,—James E. Murphy, general store, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

COWANSVILLE.—The estate of N. A. Mansfield, general 
store, has been sold at 4o cents on the dollar. 

MONTREAL.—T. Brossard, dry goods, has called a meeting 
of creditors. 





BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CONNECTICUT. 
SOUTHINGTON ,—Joel Woodruff & Son have applied for a 
receiver, 
INDIANA. 
LEBANON.—The Lebanon National Bank has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $60,000. A. C. Daily is president and 5S. 


S. Daily cashier. 
IOWA. 

WASHINGTON.—The First National Bank has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $100,000, Joseph Keckis president and 
W. G. Simmons cashier. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—The National Bank of the Commonwealth has 
elected A. L. Newman president, in place of W. A. Tower. 

NEW YORK. 

CORNING.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000. Franklin N. Drake is president and 
Oscar W. Bump cashier. 

MILLERTON.—The Millerton National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $50,000. George S. Frink is presi- 
dent and William M. Dales cashier. , 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles A. Schieren, manufacturer of 
leather belting, has admitted Jacob R. Stine under the style of 
Charles A, Schieren & Co, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Young, Deutsch & Co,, manufacturers 
of cloaks and suits, have dissolved. 

WATERTOWN.—The Watertown National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital stock of $100,000. George W. Knowl- 
ton is president and N. P. Wardwell cashier. 





~ MINING. 
LARK & BOTHWELL, 


No, 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 
Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 








HITE GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
eaten County, California. 
MENLO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
Grass Valley, California. 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY 
; angier, Nova Scotia. 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
ewis, Nevada. 
STORMONT SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Silver Reef, Utah. 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


Lewis, Nevada. 
SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, 


Mexico. 


BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA. 
MONTREAL. 2 ses; dey estes Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 











CANONMCTIEY' . oc0%. wie ses Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER...... ..Colorado National Bank, 
LEADVILLE .. First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
HAR TRORD is oert faas ates American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MACON SS cas cee sdeinacitenn ses R. F. Lawton, 
ILLINOIS. 
CHIC R GO cece san cewnsecerer Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE: os sccnocess Central Illinois Banking and Sav+ 
ings Association, 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON ..Merchants National Bank. 
SIOUX CITY.. ..Sioux National Bank. 
STORM LAKE!. #3... .).0000% Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS..........\-. Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON eacn a tips spina et Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
BLE RTOLAIN. comcsceass cries Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
KEANSAS) CITY —seccunnretosle Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
BREMONS .cosseuscpalcep eats Hopkins & Willard. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK. 
ADDISON eaeoaes shipe-cercces ames Baldwin & Co. 
AUBD RIN Gist: ven aessacictees. atson & Neyhart. 
BUPPALO wcapccsstieseeeat Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE.......... The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER Wevvicceres seo City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE. useronseses eer Third National Bank. 
WATERTOW New stsssaneeiee Jefferson County National Bank 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK: o0.0 sc sscmewercny he German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO, 
CANTON “saseponena be eiiaee G. D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAND. .05- sesinetee Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD: <. jpiacinestass Je da WN thls amet 
PHILADELPHIA as - acer Garsed & Van Wyck, 113 South 
Fourth street. 
PITTSBURGH ir. cede Soe Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH fcvcne jeden cine Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH. es. cc evens Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN .........++. R. E., Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHOVEUIE Ti). wiecsiisens ns Third National Bank, 
MEMPHIS: 8375 scmecioae es First National Bank, 
TEXAS. 


oe ODL City National Bank. 
..Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 
.. Bonner & Bonner. 

Cee conc Tene Waco National Bank. 











UTAH. 
SALT GAKY 'CIt Yt. scccce cs Deseret National Bank. 
PERTITAZERS, 








BAKER & BRO, 


Vist. Established 1850. 


No. 215 Pearl Street, New York. 
COMPLETE MANURES 


For Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Corn, Orange 
Trees, and every farm crop. 


These Manures, though powerful, are inodorous, and are pre- 
pared for each crop, containing just the plant food it requires, 
and in the correct proportions. Wonderful results have been 
obtained by their use, ‘‘AA’’ Ammoniated Superphosphate 
“Pelican” Bone Fertilizer, we manufacture the above from pure 
bone. Strictly Pure Ground Bone. Prime Agricultural Chemi- 
cals of all descriptions. Circulars containing facts interesting 
to planters mailed on application. 





ERUVIAN GUANO, 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


The undersigned offers to the trade Peruvian Guano imported 
direct from the Deposits, of the usual standard and quality. 
For particulars and prices apply to 


J. M. HURTADO, 63 Pine St., NEw YorK. 


[Successor to Hopson, Hurtapo & Co.] 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 


BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 


AciID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We Now Offer For Sale 
0. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO 


FROM THE LOBOS DEPOSITS, 


Analyzing unusually high in Bete of Lime, said Guano 
having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD IRVIN & CO., 


who are now the consignees of Peruvian Guano. This Guano 
contains about 5% per cent. of Ammonia and er cent. Bone 
Phosphate of Lime. IMPORTED DIREC OM PERU, 


VOSS BROTHERS, 
No. 50 SouTH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


PETROLEUM. 


C, OLE, 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CruvbE & REFINED PETROLEUM. | 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited. 


H. C. OHLEN; 


No. 86 BEAVER STREET, NEW YorRK. 





TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 





LIVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL St., NEW YORK, AND Ore-Grry;, “PAs 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 





N. F. HILTon. Jas. A. WAUGH. 


ILTON & WAUGH, 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, 
OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH AND BUFFALO. 
No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





B. W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I, M. Sowers, Oil City. 


ate ae aes & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
O1L EXCHANGE, OIL CiTy, 85 Woop ST., PITTSBURGH, 








THOS. A. MeLAUGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





EO. P. HUKILL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFIcE, SAvINGS BANK BLD’G, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





| Pg HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OLL. GEY, PR. 





OS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL ClTY, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OIL BXCHANGE,;"OLL City; FPA: 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permission, 





V. SELDEN, 
” Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OPE GITY PA: 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





OBERT $F MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL Ciry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, 


. Ge 4 Y ~ 
7 
PETROLEUM. 
D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M, S. NicHots & Co., 
N. E. coRNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREE 


CHICAGO, ILL. « 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital - 
at low rate of interest. an 
































—— 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 


RADLEY, KURTZ & CO,, 


25 PEARL St., NEW YORK. elt 
80 So. PeTERS St., NEW ORLEA 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Sr., Cuca 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers 
ool, plain or printed to order. . 4 


4 
e 





2 
. 


MINERAL WOOL. 





ls? S. MINERAL CO., 


“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR : . rT Ki 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, | 
ALSO DEAFENING. FM 


5 bin 
BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


” 











J. I. MrpD.LeTon. JW Wittiams, bi 

I. MIDDLETON & CO., wn 

* COTTE SARIN MERCHANTS. oe 
No. 25 SourH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, M1 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of spots 
futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpool. ar 





EO. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN ° 
Commission Merchants, 

No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, M 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Cons 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins 


AA 
abd 
* 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION. A 





S, H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt, E. F, GOLSAN, Manager, _ 


NASHVILLE, MEMPHIS, - 
ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, ll 


Paid up Capital, $30,000. 
NASHVILLE AND. MEMPHIS. 4 


DIRECTORS. a 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos. O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O’Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E, F, GoLSAN, Mem 


DEALERS IN is 


Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provision 
On margins for future delivery. ay 





tifa? H. ALLENS GOR 
Cotton Factors, 
No.°32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, - 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. ST. LOUIS, 
, > . 


Fed oateae ass! FONES & CO., 
Cotton Buyers a 

FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT 
No. 304 Fron? St., MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


£ 


][/0N GUNDELL & MAYHOFF, S 
Cotton Buyers, . 


i. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CorTTon BROKERS, 49 BEAVER StT., NEW YoRK 


Special attention given to the execution of future cont 
in New York and New Orleans. 


J.T. FARGASON, J. A. HUNT. C.C. HEIN.  R. A, PARKE! 


T. FARGASON & CO., 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 FRONT ST, 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. A 


Vs bie FONTAINE & CO., vee 

Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, — 
MEMPHIS, TENN. . 

re 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants 
No, 116 SOUTH MAIN St. St. Louis, Mo, 


4 


\ 


e 
































2 





NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


ORAN, LUNT & CO:,” 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 



























NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
TLEN®Y WENTZ VE COS, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 


CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
ght and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & oo. 

BY 


«= 


os 


aur 


& 84 WARREN STREET, NEW York. 


te 





Geo. H, Krause, WILLIAM G, MarsH, 
(7 8P: Hf. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, New York. 
_Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 





CONTRACTS 


bo 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New STREET, NEW York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade, 





a ARENT & CO., 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 

™~ (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 

POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A, KENT & CO., 
ay CHICAGO, IL. St. Louris, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
; Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





HENRY THOS, CoATEs. PIERSON C. Royce. 


H. ie sCOATES | & CO., 
; COTTON, 
61 STONE AND 9 SoUTH WILLIAM STREETS. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 





Gustavus C: Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMitH. 
HARLES D. MILLER. Amos T, Dwicut, Special. 


TOPKINS, DWIGHT & CoO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


al attention given t 








CEA LP. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


fF. GRAN.Z; 


Successor to BUrcEr & Cranz, 


o the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 


S- 





} ERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 
"DOBERT TANNAHILL & GO«, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
‘Sp ecia attention given to the purchase and sale of future 





. 
= 


ts. 
Hs og aaa: i COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Henry H. Ware. Giiuiat Scuroreper, | No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
oP rA4RE & SCHROEDER Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides, 
r ? 


Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 
ip ie Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
; contracts. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 
COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NEw York. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed, 
H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
138 New Street, New York, 


d ‘ . 
REPRESENTING 


M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 


Louis Monyjo, Jr. 








Louis Monjo, Sr. 
rOUIS MONFO, FR., & CO., 
nie he 

Commission Merchants, 


0. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





WAS. O. CORN & CO., 





J, L. MACAULAY. A. J, Macautay. Grain and Provisions, 
RY. AGCHULAY & CO., No. 47 EXCHANGE PLace, NEw York. 
ka Commission Merchants, Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 





16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention ie to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
“Aw for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 














DOBERT MOORE & CO., 
sie Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 
Orders for 


BUFFALO COMMISSION. 
¥ HALL & CO., 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Viet 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BuFFALo, N. Y,. 
Ves eth? BRUCE VE CO;, 

Commission and Shipping Merchants, 

No. 5 CENTRAL WuHarF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention, 





H W. Farvey. ROBERT W, GoLsan, 
Meek LEY & CO., 
ss Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
" P. O. Box 3909. 





J. H. Farvey. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1882. 





BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


239 





CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
JE EVERINGHAM & CO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Wo. M, Price, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, 
S. G. PrIcE, - 


LESLIE MARMADUKE, 








late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
{ formerly Sec’y & Treas, St. 
Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


(PCR MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SourH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louis, Mo, 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 















125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special corres 
upon request. 





(GPAS4AN, COLT. &. COA), 
COMMISSION 
PROVISIONS AND 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


poncence regarding the markets freely furnished 
Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., GRAIN, COTTON, 


Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co. 
84 Warren Street, New York. 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





’ 





R Tliae NCO log C2 CO: 
be BROKERS, 


COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No, 21 N. Main Sr., Sr. Louts, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 


{44 Ute ee Del ANCL ies 


COTTON BUYER, 


/ paar Bell Vie: COL, 
Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Epwarp A, Driver. B, F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low BroTHERs & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 


No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 
options on margins. 








LE LD LINDLEY & CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


BowMuan & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for ra 
cl or future delivery on margins. ST. LO UIS, MO. 


South Ga 


go La Salle Street, Race os 


Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


17 South Street, Z| 
N. Va ClEve E, Mb. 








FOSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 


bought, sold and carried on margins. 
E. B. STRONG <Jo> REYNOLDS 


OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








S. D. FOSS, 





RWIN, ORR & CO.,, NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 





I. E. GLENNY. 

(ee & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 

No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


ATWOOD VIOLET1 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





Established 1865. 


S Hl. LARMINIE & CO., 
* Commission and Shipping Merchants, Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. 


No. 122 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINsHaw, Liverpool. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. 





Buy and sell futures on margins. 





AMUEL H. BOCK & CO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(RooMs 18 AND 19.) 


General Cotton Business. 
Particular attention gun to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 


H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SmirH EDWARDS 
& Co. 


7 


No. NEW ORLEANS. 





Henry HEnrTzZ, N. Y., Jn Commendam. 


LOS. POR TAR EI), , 


(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 


92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CuHIcAGo, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAtT’L BANK. 





QNGE Omer CO, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
195 GRAVIER STREET, 








urchase and sale of contracts for future 


Special attention to p 
aes Gelivery of Cotton, 



















CTABER, HOYT & CO., 
Cotton Merchants, 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





+ Ws. G, ConKLING. CHESTER O. ANDREWS. JNo. COLGATE, 


( ONELING, ANDREWS & CoO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 LA SALLE Sr. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 


oS 


= 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





fF. CRUMBIE, 


COTTON, 


No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention given to orders for the buyi 
7" COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIV 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 





irae CEDURE GRCON, 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 23 CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


g and selling of 
RY, 


REN EWEN, JR. 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 Broap STREET, New York. 


JOHN M. Ewen 








W. E. McHenry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


au 


° 





WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
: 17 Witu1am STREET, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


x aan iaei 
R. PRESTON & CO., Commission Merchants, 
! * - COMMISSION MERCHANTS, Room 10 Kent BUILDING, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW yYoORK.|N0- 153 MONROE Srreet, Cuicaco, ILL. 


cular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, Reference, First NATIONAL BANK. 


has 





Mors WARD & CO., 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 





H. Op EN VON “ee COS 


Commission Merchants, 


J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ, 
ALEX, G. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


DP, PRET «3S CO, 
COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 


and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 
Hl S. SMITH & BRO., 
* COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York, Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 






171 & 173 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 





ROBERT STUART. 
Sees & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TN Ne erad Cente Re ne 
Whe COMMISSION AND ers MERCHANTS, 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 
CHICAGO, [LL 


ANTHONY BROWNE 








G. McLAURY & CO., 





AYLY & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to 
future delivery on margins in 


Room 9, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is the aim of BRADSTREET’s to deal with and 
discuss things rather than names and phrases. 
The variety of practical and timely matter in 
this issue illustrates the degree of success attend- 
ing our efforts. Our correspondent at London 
writes of the promptness with which the stock 
market there responds to an improvement here, 
while from the opposite direction our corre- 
spondent at San Francisco deals with so important 
a matter as the economy of prison management. 
From Cincinnati comes an account of the striking 


_ development of iron production in the south. 


An occasional correspondent at London sends 
some interesting notes regarding the state of 
important questions. 


The letter from Colorado relative to the prog- 
ress of the iron and steel industry in that state 
constitutes a striking commentary on the article 
from the St. Louis Republican, to which place is 
given in this issue. We have previously given a 
deal of attention to the development of western 

manufactures relatively to the production of the 
eastern states. It is not surprising thata St. Louis 
newspaper, speaking for the west, should com- 


_ plain that nearly 70 per cent. more is charged for 
_ carrying the raw material of manufactures to the 


west than for the finished manufactured products 
of the east. The position of our St. Louis con- 
temporary is undoubtedly sound. It is no part 


_ of the legitimate business of railway managers to 


grant special aid to this or that locality in the 
shape of discriminating duties. 





Since our London correspondent wrote the 
letter which appears on the next page, English 
buyers of American stocks have had another 
painful experience, for every stock in the table 
quoted is lower now than it was on the 22d of 
February. All the advance made between that 
date and April 3 has been lost, and the additional 
decrease has in some cases—as Lake Shore, 
for example, and Wabash—been very serious. 
Here we all knew on what an artificial basis that 
advance was built up; but it did not prevent hun- 
dreds of people from buying stocks on the strength 
of it, or editors of financial papers from confi- 
dently predicting that a permanent bull movement 
had begun. In the crash which followed, London 
buyers have not suffered more than those of New 
York. The very worst sufferers have been the 
operators generally known to belong to the 
*‘Vanderbilt following,” who bought stocks in 
their confidence that the now famous “‘pegging” 
process was to be a great success, whereas it 
seems to have brought disaster on all concerned 
in it. The moral of the story is that English 
investors wishing to trade in this market must 
inform themselves about its conditions, and be 
prepared to take greater chances both of profit 
and loss than they take in trading in English se- 
curities. There is no reason to doubt, judging by 
the past, that English capital will continue to be 
invested here in yearly increasing amount, not- 
withstanding the recent severe ups and downs of 
prices, for the growing intimacy of communica- 
tion between the two countries, both by travel and 
the cheapening of telegraphic communication, is 
constantly working to increase mutual knowl- 
edge, and therefore to place the London and 
New York traders on an equality in point of 
information respecting the conditions affecting 
the markets of both countries. 





The New York stock market has been entirely 
in the hands of certain leading bear operators 
during the past week, who have been working it 
backward and forward in such a way as to effect 
a decline of prices without accumulating a short 
interest inconveniently large. Too much com- 
pany on the bear side is easy to get, but not desir- 
able. In the early part of the week it was the 
Vanderbilt stocks which were most sharply at- 
tacked; these have since been allowed to recover 
somewhat from their depression, while the Gould 
stocks have had their turn. Wabash and Missouri 
Pacific have been very badly used. Western 
Union was let alone, comparatively speaking. 
There is abundance of money to be borrowed at 
low rates of interest, but the public is not buying 
stocks now. Government bonds, however, con- 
tinue to rise in price, and show great activity in 
the dealings. Foreign exchange rules just below 
the gold exporting point, and there is some 
speculative buying of our securities from abroad. 
The general sentiment of the street continues 
decidedly bearish. 





The receipts of cotton at the ports this week 
are 29,079 bales, against 32,624 bales last week, 
and 61,244 bales last year. The total port 
receipts to date are 4,371,616 bales, against 
5,263,817 bales last year. The receipts at 
twenty-four interior towns this week are 10,288 
bales, with St. Louis estimated, against 9,956 
bales last week, and 21,178 bales for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The shipments from 
the same towns this week foot up about 28,000 
bales. 





Our correspondent at Washington thus sum- 
marizes the situation as to the prospect for bank- 
ruptcy legislation: ‘There are two general 





bankruptcy bills before Congress—one known as 
the Equity bill; the other the Lowell bill. The 
provisions of these respective measures are well 
known to the country. The so-called Equity bill 
has received the indorsement of the lawyers of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. It is now on 
the Senate calendar, and can be taken up for 
passage almost any time. It was reported as 
a substiute for a considerable number of bills 
which were referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee at the present session. In the House, 
a sub-committee of the Judiciary Committee, 
consisting of Humphreys, of Wisconsin; McCoid, 
of Iowa, and Manning, of Mississippi, have 
been for weeks preparing a national bank- 
ruptcy bill based upon the various measures 
which have been referred to them. The sub- 
committee has nearly completed its labors, and is 
about ready to report to the whole committee. 
The provisions of the bill have all been agreed 
upon. All that remains to be done is the clerical 
work of putting the bill in form ready for print- 
ing. The sub-committee hope and expect that 
the general committee will adopt their work and 
report the bill to the House. This House com- 
mittee’s bill is in the main the Lowell bill, dif- 
fering from it only in two or three particulars ot 
detail. The chief difference is that the bill now 
agreed upon by the House Judiciary sub-Com- 
mittee recognizes to a greater extent than the 
Lowell bill does the exemptions which are pro- 
vided for by existing state laws. The friends of 
the Lowell bill, some of whom are upon the 
ground, do not propose to insist upon the literal 
text of their own measure, but have indicated a 
readiness to accept the changes proposed by this 
House committee. Unless the friends of both the 
Lowell bill and of the House bill, which it is 
proposed to substitute for it, are very much mis- 
taken, this new bill will soon be favorably re- 
ported to the House. If that shall be done, the 
plan of the friends of the Lowell bill is, when 
Ingalls’ bill shall be called up on the Senate 
calendar, to move to substitute for it the bill 
which the House Judiciary Committee shall have 
agreed upon. 


In order to facilitate the consideration of the 
bankruptcy question, an effort is to be made to 
induce the Republican caucus committee, which 
has just been appointed, to give the national 
bankruptcy bill a place among the measures 
which they will recommend to the House for 
passage at this session. This caucus committee, 
which is, so far as the Republican majority of 
the House is concerned, to determine what 
measures shall be called up for passage in the 
remaining months of this session of Congress, 
consists of Messrs. Hiscock, of New York; 
Robinson, of Massachusetts ; McKinley, of 
Ohio; Burrows, of Michigan; Bingham, of 
Pennsylvania, and Pound, of Wisconsin. It 
will be seen that what are sometimes called the 
debtor and the creditor states are pretty nearly 
equally represented upon this committee. It 
is not yet known what the views of the commit- 
tee are as to the propriety of enacting a bankrupt 
law. Mr. Stetson and other friends of the Lowell 
bill who have acquainted themselves with the 
provisions of the bill agreed upon by the House 
sub-Judiciary Committee express the opinion 
that this new bill will meet with little or no 
Opposition except from those who are opposed 
to any national law. The danger to the bill is 
the lack of interest apparent with regard to it. 
The demand of merchants for it is not suffi- 
ciently persistent. 


We have presented in previous issues of 
BRADSTREET’S sufficient evidence as to the prac- 


| tic wisdom of the Lowell bill. The measure 

matured by the House committee is identical with 
the Lowell bill, so far as relates to the general 
principles followed. It should have the earnest and 
active support of every legislator at Washington 
who has a care for the business interests of the 
country. The measure which, it is expected, 
will be reported to the House, has the practically 
unanimous support of the business men of the 
United States. Into so important a matter as the 
framing of a general bankruptcy bill no consid- 
erations as to debtor or creditor classes, so-called, 
should enter. Properly understood, there is, 
or should be, but one class. The true interests 
of the trading class, as a whole, can only be in 
the line of exact justice in the distribution of the 
estates of failing traders. When the boards of 
trades of the United States have asked for the 
enactment of a bill calculated to insure a close 
approximation to this desired result, no heed 
should be given to the opposition of a few indi- 
viduals and firms that manage to profit by 
confusion. 





The value of the immense available, but neg- 
lected, water power of the southern Atlantic 
States was clearly shown in a recent lecture by 
Mr. George F. Swain, at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. ‘§ 

a cursory glance at the more important facts re- 
vealed. In the first place the coast line, with a 
width of about 240 miles, embraced between 30° 
and 360 latitude, is the most favored region on 
It in- 
The advan- 


Space will only admit of 


the Atlantic seaboard for water power. 
cludes the Carolinas and Georgia. 
tages they possess arise from various natural 
causes, such as the peculiar formation of the 
there 
affording more 


eastern mountain chains, which attain 
their greatest altitude, thus 
numerous and swifter falls, rapids and other 
facilities. The greater summer rainfall, the 
high winter temperature, deep soil and extensive 
forests, also help to make the flow of the streams 
in the states named, as a rule, more uniform, which 
is a factor of no small consequence. About fifty 
years ago the states of the Carolinas and Virginia, 
wishing to make their large streams navigable, 
spent some money the construction of 
locks and canals around many of the principal 
falls and rapids. But somehow these canals have 
been mostly abandoned for years, and now form 
an economical and easy way of developing the 
power of the falls. 


in 





The Santee river is the largest and most import- 
ant of the southern streams, and its tributaries 
offer an enormous amount of excellent available 
power. On the Wateree river above Camden 
there is a fall of 8,000 horse power available. 
The Catawba river has the most remarkable power 
in the south, and at its great falls there is not 
less than 24,000 horse power, mostly available. 
The total power of the four falls of the Catawba 
river amount to 40,000 horse. At Columbia, S.C., 
the Congaree river has betwen 6,000 and 7,000 
horse power available. The estimates of the power 
given refer only to the gross power available 
continuously, day and night, and in the driest 
seasons. For comparison, it may be added that 
the power at Lowell, Lawrence and Holyoke, 
Mass., is 10,000 horse at each place; at Man- 
chester, N. H., it is also 10,000; at Paterson, 
N. J., it is only 1,100; and at Cohoes, N. Vay 
14,000 horse power. The time cannot be very 





distant when many of these great natural forces 
of the south will be turning the busy wheels 
which will develop the boundless resources 
of a country munificently endowed by 
nature, 


so 
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AN EVIL IN THE CREDIT SVSTEM. 

The practice that has prevailed during the past 
few years with all classes of buyers in requesting 
purchases to be dated ahead in addition to the 
customary credit has grown to such proportions 
as to command the serious attention of the large 
distributors. It is a detriment to the legitimate 
credit system, and the extent to which it has 
insidiously crept into the channels of trade is 
deeply deplored by old-time conservative mer- 
chants. It began immediately after the panic of 
1873, when the necessity of pushing sales and 
reducing stocks required an extra inducement to 
be offered to buyers. Manufacturers were com- 
pelled in a measure to keep their mills running, 
Goods, 
therefore, had to be kept moving, and, as prices 


as stopping at that time meant failure. 


had already reached the very lowest points, the 
only extra inducement that could be offered was to 
give an extra credit by dating bills ahead. House 
after house had to follow the example of those 
who were the first to institute a system which 
they would now be only too glad to see abolished. 
It spread from one branch of business to another 
so rapidly that its origin was difficult to determine. 
At first it was a matter of only a week or ten 
days, but now a buyer does not seem satisfied 
unless he can obtain his bill dated three months 
ahead, and in some cases a longer period is 
asked. As an instance of this, we are informed 
by a prominent manufacturer of clothing in New 
York that last December a country jobber laid out 
a bill of goods, and desired them dated May 1, so 
as to get a six months’ open account, making in 
all eleven months’ credit. This was refused, and 
no sale was made. It is understood, however, 
that the buyer obtained his goods on these terms 
To undertake to do busi- 
ness at the present day without dating bills well 
ahead is fairlyimpossible. his must be done or 
goods will remain on hand to deteriorate in value. 


from another house. 


In comparing the present system with that 
prevailing even ten years ago, there is a marked 
difference. At that time, and for many years 
prior, the average class of merchandise was sold 
on a six months’ credit, with a note given at the 
end of thirty days. This was either held, sold 
or discounted, according to the requirements of 
the holder or the responsibility of the maker. 
In the good old days of thirty or forty years 
ago, on which one is prone to lay so much stress, 
the practice of having these notes guaranteed 
was much in vogue, which was generally done 
by some bank or responsible party knowing the 
the charged being very 
In those times dating bills ahead and 
open unheard of and 
of. Nowadays goods are sold on 
almost any terms, the time varying according to 


drawer, percentage 
moderate. 
giving long credit was 


undreamed 


the class of goods, the location and _ responsi- 
bility of the buyer, and the disposition of the 
seller. In the dispensing of credits certain rules 
are adhered to that are seldom departed from 
All classes of staple 


goods in every branch of business are sold by 


except in special sales. 


first hands on what is called short time, and in 
some cases for spot cash, as in leaf tobacco. 
the 
representative 


Taking dry goods trade fair 


of we 
find that almost all manufacturers of cotton, 


as a 
the business interests, 
such as plain cetton cloths, sheetings, prints, 
etc., are sold on a sixty-day credit. There is 
these terms, the 
prices on these goods being cut too close to allow 


evidently no deviation from 
it. A better profit seems to be made, however, 
by the manufacturer on woolen goods, as we find 
four to six months’ credit granted on these fabrics. 
On imported goods, silks and silk manufactures, 
hosiery, dress goods, etc., the best terms given 
vary Add to these 
terms the dating ahead of from thirty days to 
three months, and it will be seen that the average 


from three to six months. 


amount of credit granted is from six to eight 
months, and this largely on open account. We 
refer 


the buyer as having a bearing on the time allowed. 


This is in connection with the selling of goods to 
They, as a rule, have to 
wait until the receipt of the cotton crop in order 


the southern trade. 


to meet their own payments in the north, and a 


longer credit is accordingly generally granted. 


As to the responsibility of the buyer, the terms on 


securities which 


above to the location and responsibility of 


which he is sold varies with his commercial stand- 
ing; if first class he can almost dictate his own 
terms, and if only fair he is naturally held close. 

It beyond question that the present 
method of granting credit and dating ahead is far 
from satisfactory. So much has to be taken into 
consideration in connection with every sale that 
the class of goods sold and the amount of profit 
likely to be realized have to determine the amount 
of extra time that is to be allowed. The attend- 


is 


ing result is a constant complaint on every hand 


that no money can be made, bills having to be 


dated so far ahead that all the profit disappears. 
There is, without exception, not a single mer- 


chant in the commission, importing, jobbing or 
manufacturing line who would not. give hearty 
support to any well-organized system that would 


suppress, or tend to suppress, the present per- 


nicious practice of dating ahead. It is distinctly 


an evil in the credit system, and should be 
eradicated. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES AT LONDON 
AGAIN. 
Our correspondent writes as follows from 
Lombard street, under date of April 6: 
««\ much calmer view has within the past 
few weeks been taken by the public here respect- 


ing the outlook for United States railroad secur- 
ities. 
unmeasured condemnation of American railroad 


We no longer hear in England the same 


management—or, rather, mismanagement—and 


speculators are actually beginning to take heart 
a little. 
been a time of considerable anxiety to many of 
them who have found themselves saddled with 


The past few months has undoubtedly 


investors would not take off 


their hands upon any terms, and which, while 
they saw a considerable loss even at nominally 
quoted prices, were being persistently talked 
down by the public press. 


Now, 
that the war carried on between 


however, 
the rival 
presidents of the trunk roads has been fol- 
lowed by the signature of a treaty of peace, the 
terms of which have been duly reproduced here, 
the public are beginning to have hopes that the 
main obstacle to the reanimation of this depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange has been removed, 
and confidence is certainly returning. Besides, 
the latest scare in this market has come from the 
recent crisis in French finance, and this has 
rather blunted the public recollection in respect 
to the evil forebodings which were so plentifully 
indulged in all through lastautumn. The rapidity 
with which interest rates have fallen over here 
has also rendered an early outbreak of specula- 
tion more than probable, and, as continental 
securities, owing to the condition of affairs in 
Bosnia and Egypt, are just now under a cloud, 
irrespective of the absence of French support, it 
is only natural that the market should turn with 
relief to transatlantic securities. It is reported 
that some considerable amounts of American rail- 
road stocks have been imported within the last 
week or two, and, what is more, that they are 
finding an outlet here—for it is one thing to im- 
port stocks, and quite another to be able to place 
them satisfactorily. Whether these reports are 
somewhat highly colored or not is rather doubt- 
ful, but at any rate the public here have ceased to 
sell, and when the tide is thus on the turn it will 
not require a great impetus to make them buy, 
more especially as there is the money seeking 
investment. Indeed, I have heard it remarked 
that even ifa fairly good American railroad security 
were offered at the present time in London it 
would attract a moderate subscription, and I 
think the opinion thus expressed is warranted. 
In addition to this, it is seen that New York is 
itself more hopeful now, and confidence with you 
begets confidence with us. 

‘It will be seen from the following list of 
stocks most largely dealt in here that the rise 
since the end of February has been considerable : 


Bes 29. Feb. 22. Af 


Denver & Rio Grande common stock... 72 


Illinois Central $100 shares............. 133 14014 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern shares 119 II 121 
Louisville & Nashville 6 per cent. bonds 106 98 102 
New York Central $100 shares.......... 136% 132 137 
N.Y., Lake Erie & Western $1co shares 4134 38% 39 
N.Y., Ontario & Western $100 shares... ay 24 29 
N. Y., Penn, & Ohio 1st mtge 7 per cents ro 44% 50 
Pennsylvania $so shares..........0..0 ag 2 654 
Philadelphia & Reading $50 shares..... 29144 «33, 
Union Pacific $100 shares..............4 Be 122} 12314 
Wabash preferred $100 shares.......... 56 6 
Wabash ordinary,......... a teneeeeee i) Sag 


7 


1882. 
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‘Tt has been interesting latterly to watch the 
Stock Exchange official list, and to note how the 
volume of transactions has increased. What the 
number of shares sold in the course of a day is 
we have no machinery here for ascertaining. Our 
Stock Exchange official record merely marks the 
price at which a transaction occurs, and, should 
two, or three, or a dozen transactions occur at the 
same price, there is no repetition of the marking. 
Hence, when the Stock Exchange list looks fairly 
covered with recorded prices, it means a large 
volume of transactions, coupled with numerous 
variations in price. This has certainly been the 
position of affairs recently, and it is quite probable 
that this expansion of business may make further 
development. 

“But what I wish{to point out to your readers is 
this: that it rests entirely with those who have 
the management of railroad matters in America 
whether this revival of confidence shall make 
further progress or not. Year after year it 
becomes more and more apparent that English 
investors wish to think well of New World 
securities. It is probable that the capital em- 
barked here in many continental channels has 
diminished, rather than increased, in recent years. 
English capitalists are found more and more 
willing to leave continental securities to the 
financing of French and German institutions. 
But the volume of British holdings both of 
Northand South American investments has rapidly 
grown, and of the two the desire would certainly 
be to hold the securities of English-speaking 
communities, in preference to Spanish or Portu- 
guese, if only the public could be reasonably 
assured against the tricks of your princely specu- 
lators. Whether they can or not is a matter 
upon which we in England are able to form no 
trustworthy opinion. Recently English confi- 
dence has been rudely, and as it is thought here 
wantonly, shaken, but it now shows signs of 
returning animation, and if it is desired to import 
idle capital from this side the Atlantic it will be 
necessary to guard against any fresh revival of 
distrust. English investors are content enough 
with moderate rates of interest so long as they 
can obtain a steady security. With moderately 
good management it is certain that a few years 
will witness a vast extension of the supplies 
of British capital sunk in the United States. 
Already our stake in your country is second 
only to the stake which we hold in India, and it 
will be interesting to note which country will 
distance the other hereafter. It is quite within 
the range of probability that the United States 
may take the first rank in this respect within the 
next few years.” 


THE SPICE TRADE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 

Here in America, as in other advanced coun- 
tries, modern habits of living are developing a 
taste for more highly-flavored foods, and from 
this comes an increased use of spices. This is 
easily shown by the statistics of imports of these 
pungent products of tropical climes. The result 
has been that of late years a large trade has been 
built up in importing, grinding and packing spices 
for table use. New York city leads in this diree- 
tion. In addition to numbers of firms located at 
this port}who bring these products into the country, 
there are in New York alone twenty spice mills. 
The important products forming the bulk of 
the trade are pepper, ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
allspice, cloves, mustard, mace, cassia buds and 
curry powder. The first four named constitute 
the largest quantity sold, and in the order named. 
These pay a duty of from 5c. to 20c. per pound in 
coming into the United States. ‘Those imported 
by way of London, coming originally from any 
point east of the cape of Good Hope, pay an 
extra discriminating duty. London is the spice 
market of the world, quarterly sales being held 
there which determine prices forall localities. The 
bulk of the spices used are raised in English and 
East India colonies deriving their supplies largely 
from Great Britain. These are paid for by return 
shipments of pepper, nutmegs, cinnamon, etc. 
For this reason London has heretofore monop- 
olized the trade in the best grades. Of late, how- 
ever, importations to the United States have been 
made of high class spices, and the time appears 

















































not far distant when this country will do nea a 
purchasing of these commodities direct from first 
hands to a large extent. An idea of the value © 
and growth of the spice trade of the United — 
States may be obtained from statistics compiled 
from recent government reports. During the a 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, the total imports 
of all kinds of spices, including ginger, grou 
pepper and mustard, amounted to 11 173,658 
pounds, valued at $1,700,267. The prominenc a 
of New York city in this trade is shown by: the 


following table: 


Imported at 
INOW SGP as votives acing) stale nnabien 
Boston... ..... AL 
San Francisco . 
Philadelphia... 
New Orleans .. 
All other ports (11 


ahora a. ainincaipveecl tate i eee ae + 11,173,658 7 

These products come from many southern 
countries, the East Indies, of course, predomin 
ating. Imports from various European countries 
—excepting purchases of mustard, which comes 
largely from England—represent reshipped — 
spices, products which had been shipped there 
to be sold again. The figures of imports, 






















eee Fale 
Brazil - oi 2h cacesint acties tte sie +e ave . 83, | Sst 
Central American states............. 40,700 
Chia os = oka vis bce hp a pele ee 843,1 
Denmark.. 
Sse = 1,722 
erman 45) 
England. vielen . 
British Maritime Provinces 2,222 
Dominion of Canada. . 5,979 
British West Indiesis.. sssnpyideh let eee 1,177,429 
British Honduras. ;\./.:05;<+sannecane eaten 19 
British East Indies....... 4,680,942 
Hong Kong,. 0. ccsmanke sp Sains 563,807 
British os aeontoas ASTICR. <a ape 261,600 
British Australasia Possessions. . Joo 
Hayti. 1,12! 
Italy 2, 
Mexico 35,01 
Netherlands. 39, 
Dutch West Indies. as8 
Dutch East Indies: se: .c0s<sts ss teeetae . 1,180, 
San Domingo... ovqsa sa +s aceine eee 51,228 
PRN. Docs og apiece de os dete lect eae 8,400 
ost ae SA Bee See 6 tad. foe dden. A £29 
PGFtO:RICO. 5. cteaa'e's, an eetne elapse 
United States of Colombia.. iy 
Wenezuelas cys tes 360 
AlJl other countries. 557,775 273 
Total imports <<... usr eaeeeenentetens 11,173,658 $1,700,267 


The growth of the trade in the United States 
is said by good authorities to have been at least 
10 per cent. during two years past. Since 1870 
it has increased in a marked degree. Some 
additional statistics drawn from government _ 
reports will illustrate this. During December, 
1880, the value of the imports of spices amounted 
to $154,135; in December the following year, 
the total was $196,176, Again, in Janua 
1881, the month following the first given abo 
the value of the spice imports was $87,83 
against $154,776 in January, 1882. During the 
seven months ending January 31, 1881, the value 
was $1,216,233, and in the corresponding sever 
months ending January 31, 1882, the total 
$1,937,944. During the calendar year 1880 | 
value of spice imports into the United States wa 
$2,241,156, and in the twelve months of 1881 
was $2,355,032. The last totals given show 


the total for the fiscal year ending June 30, I 
is recalled—$1,700,267. The intricacies of 
spice trade are due to the numerous grades 
the methods of packing, which to the uninfor 
are the cause of doubt whether they represe nt 
different qualities of the same product, or lil e 
products from different localities simply. Broadly 
speaking, the latter is true. Thus, the four 
varieties of cinnamon are known by the country 
where grown, China, Saigon (French E. I.), Ja 


Penang; ginger, three grades from Jamai 
Cochin, African and Race. Mace is 
Penang, where nutmegs are grown, the for 
surrounding the latter, which grows somey 
similarly in appearance to the walnut. 
pepper, which grows in a berry form, upon vin 
which cling to trees, is procured at Singapor 
Sumatra and Batavia. White pepper is 
pared from the black, and is obtained 
perfection from Tellicherry ; while red pepp 
which grows in pods upon bushes, is impo 
from Bombay and Natal, that obtained from the 
latter place being the finest. Curry powder, 
from the East Indies, long in use in 
land, has only recently received extended favo 
in the United States. The special prominence 
given to the spice trade of late has bee 




























a 
_ somewhat to the controversy going on among 
_ dealers relative to adulteration. It used to be 
readily admitted by grocers that ground spices 
_ sold by them were adulterated with harmless 
ingredients. It was claimed that absolutely pure 
_ Spices would not prove acceptable to consumers 
owing to their great strength. In this way a 
_ popular acceptance of the notion justified or per- 
mitted a very large amount of adulteration. Re- 
cent efforts toward reformation by grinding and 
__ selling absolute pure spices have not only excited, 
as stated, considerable feeling, but appear to 
have gone far toward showing that pure spices 
- are as necessary as pure food, and far in advance 
“teal the adulterated article in the matter of flavor. 

i ‘} 
_ NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD NOTES. 
For a section of the country which was long 
a ago left far in the rear by the progress of rail- 

_ road building New England has of late had a 
_ good many interesting railroad developments 
z and projects. Local needs are pretty well pro- 
_ Vided for, and most of the new movements have 
through business chiefly in view. The terminal 
facilities are constantly undergoing improvement, 
and there is a mania for the establishment of 
_ trunk lines to the west. The Boston, Hoosac 
a Tunnel & Western has of late attracted the 
most attention owing to the legal difficulties in 
which it is involved in New York state. It is 
designed to cross the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, 
and Mr. Burt, chief promoter of the enterprise, 
_ claims that several million dollars have been in- 
vested in it. The New York & New England, 
_ which has always been rather “off color,’’ has 
’ gained somewhat in prestige by becoming a Gould 
road. It is supposed to be designed as a part of 
_ Mr. Gould’s coming transcontinental line. It is 

now working to Newburgh, N. Y., and does con- 
siderable through business. A purchase of lesser 
_ magnitude, and obstructive rather than promo- 
tive of through business, is the transfer of the 
































modification of the pool. 





bonds. This is considered a fair bargain, 


inasmuch as the stock now pays 8 per cent. 


per cent. on the market value. 


adjourned without a decisive vote. 


& New England stock. 


to the Boston, Hartford & Erie road a genera- 
tion ago, and which has proved a very costly 
thing to the commonwealth. 
now mooted—one to sell the stock outright, the 
other to convert it into 6 per cent. second mort- 
gage bonds, at half its par value. There is a 
growing sentiment among the people of that 


$20,000,000 in the Hoosac Tunnel, her subsidy 
of the Boston, Hartford & Erie, and several 
minor ventures, had better get out of railroading 
as soon as possible. 
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from Boston to Portland) have pooled their traffic 
to competing points for eight years, but the 
arrangement expires June 1, and the Eastern 
claims that it is not getting fair terms for the 
business with the Maine Central, while the Bos- 
ton & Maine declared that it will consent to no 


The state of Massachusetts has before it two 
railroad questions of the first importance. It is 
the owner of 24,115 shares of Boston & Albany 
| stock, and, after a careful consideration of the 
subject in the legislature, it has decided, if the 
stockholders will consent, to convert this stock 
into bonds of the road, bearing interest at 5 per 
cent., and running twenty years, the exchange to 
be made at the rate of $160 stock to $100 


dividends, and is selling at about 160, yielding 5 
The bonds are 
to be a first mortgage, and will be an excellent 
security. The stockholders of the company have 
had one meeting to act on the proposition, but 
The opposi- 
tion to it, however, seems not to be strong. A 
question more difficult of solution relates to the 
disposal of the state’s 34,750 shares of New York 
The state’s ownership 
arises from a subsidy of $3,600,000 granted 


Two plans are 


state that Massachusetts, after her waste of 
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I per cent. New York, while gaining in the 
total amount of fermented liquors produced, lost 
in percentage from 1879, while Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin gained both in total and percentage, 
the per cent. products of the three states in 1879 
having been respectively 34.93, 9.87, and 5-59. 
Wisconsin, therefore, made the largest propor- 
tionate gain during that year. 

Of the various cities largely engaged in brew- 
ing New York stands far ahead, the total pro- 
duction for that city in 1880 being over 2,500,000 
barrels. No other city reached 900,000. After 
New York come Philadelphia, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Boston, Chicago, 
Newark, Albany, San Francisco, Baltimore and 
Buffalo, in the order named. Although the total 
for New York state is so much above that of any 
other, the breweries are not more numerous 
proportionately. There are in New York 387 
breweries to Pennsylvania’s 372, Ohio’s 214 and 
Wisconsin’s 223. From this it is evident that 
the breweries of New York ‘state are, as a rule, 
much above the average size and importance. 

The exportation of ale and beer has not as yet 
become of much importance in this country, but it 
is unquestionably destined to becomean important 
interest. 


separably associated with our present economic 
system, an assertion seemingly fully verified by 
experience, employers have been pursuing a 
wrong path and unattainable object in attempt- 
ing to crush out strikes or unionism. The failure 
to succeed and the extraordinary growth of union- 
ism have brought employers everywhere face to 
face with a mighty problem, which is yet to be 
solved. The vast accumulations of capital and 
the vast aggregation of interests concerned de- 
mand some better protection than is now em- 
ployed against strikes and combinations. So 
far in our industrial development comparatively 
little harm has been done, but great harm is pos- 
sible, especially in view of the rapid increase in 
Of 
late years there has been a greater degree of 
liberality shown by court decisions in applying 
the principles of corporate law. The old rigid 
and heartless renderings are not insisted upon. 
It is now more generally admitted that work- 
men have a right to combine together and em- 
ploy legitimate measures to accomplish their 
ends. The word ‘legitimate ”” means and covers 
a great deal more to-day than it did a score of 
years ago, both here and abroad. Whatever may 
be the exact boundaries of legitimacy in labor 
unions and combinations, the fact is staring us 
in the face that the unions and combinations 
exist; that they are formidable; that they are 
increasing rapidly, and that through them labor, 
in its aggregate capacity, is gaining power and 
influence and better competence; that through 
them workmen do not compete with and against 
each other for employment as relentlessly as they 
did before unions had their present power. 

The opposition to unionism is based on two 
points: First, that higher compensation is de- 
manded than would be fixed by the free operation 
of the law of supply and demand as applied to 
individuals ; second, that unionism aims to, and 
in fact does, deprive proprietorship of its full 


numbers and power of unions everywhere. 


The increase shown in the amount of 
exports from 1870 to 1880 is little less than mar- 
velous. In 1870 only 1,076 dozen bottles were 
exported. The exportation rapidly increased to 
7,045 dozen bottles in 1876; in 1877 it had leaped 
to 37,876, or a gain of 437 per cent. in a single 
year. That this result was due to the combined 
efforts of the brewers at the Centennial Exposition 
there can be little reason to doubt; that the 
exported products found favor abroad is shown by 
the figures for 1878, 1879 and 1880, which are 
76,475, 125,873 and 146,739 dozen respectively. 
The amount exported is still small; the total 
value of the ale and beer sold abroad in 1880 was 
only $262,450, but the very rapid increase, 
amounting in the ten years named to 13,539 per 



































_ ford. The Boston & Albany, the most’ im- 


Deen dissatisfied with its relations to the New 


point of buying the New Haven & N orthampton, 
so as to have an independent line to the metrop- 
_olis, when the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
_ ford stepped in before it. There is a possibility, 
_ however, that the Boston & Albany may make 
use of the Connecticut Valley road, which now 
_ extends from Hartford to Saybrook, Ct., and 
is going to build northward to Springfield, and 
= perhaps to Holyoke. The New York, New 
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righteous jealousy on account of its high charges 
and large profits, but scheme after scheme for a 
parallel”? road has failed. The most recent 
was led by ex-Governor Jewell, and has just 
he received its quietus from the Connecticut legis- 
lature. But a much more ambitious undertaking 
than any of these is the Boston & New York 
Ay “Inland Railroad, by which it is proposed to run 
‘from Boston to New York in four hours. It 
~ designs to enter Boston over some of the most 
_ valuable estates of that city, and has called forth 
much indignation. Its opponents are trying to 
defeat it by moving for the repeal of that part of 
the general railroad law which obliges the railroad 
commissioners to grant a right of way in all 
cases where certain easy conditions are complied 
with. A suspicious feature of the scheme is that 
‘the “New York Construction Company ”’ takes 
4,925 shares of the stock, the other corporators 
subscribing for only three apiece. 
There is a fight in New Hampshire over a 
i pooling arrangement between the Concord 
Railroad and the Boston & Lowell on business 
~ between Boston and the west. The Concord 
“(main line from Nashua to Concord) pays 
Io per cent. dividend, has a_ considerable 
rplus, and no debt. The Boston & Lowell 
ays only 4 per cent., has a large debt, and is 
uch less advantageously situated than the Con- 
cord. Some of the stockholders of the latter 
th erefore think the combination of doubtful expe- 
diency. The contest is now in the courts. There 
the prospect of a quarrel further east. The 
Boston & Maine and Eastern roads (both running 

































_ New Haven & Northampton road to parties 
controlling the New York, New Haven & Hart- 


_ portant of the New England roads, has long 


_ York, New Haven & Hartford, and was on the 


Haven & Hartford has long been an object of 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF ALE 
AND BEER. 

The business of brewing malt and fermented 
liquors was not an important one inthis 
country until quite recently, England and Ger- 
many, especially the former, having up to about 
the time of the civil war largely supplied the 
demand. For the last dozen or more years the 
production has increased enormously, especially 
since the recent revival in trade. This increase 
is shown by the tables of the United States Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to have been from 
1,765,827 barrels of fermented liquors in 1863 to 
13,147,110 barrels in 1880, or a net gain in seyen- 
teen years of 655 per cent. In 1879 there were 
produced 11,103,084 barrels, a gain in one year 
of 22 percent. Large as this was, it was sur- 
passed in 1863-64, 1865-66 and 1877-78, when the 
percentages of gain were respectively 96, 69 and 
33. These large increases have been ascribed in 
the former instances to the commercial activity fol- 
lowing the war, and in the latter to the results of 
the brewers’ exhibit at Philadelphia. The cause of 
this demand, however, lies further from the sur- 
face than this. The enormous German and other 
beer-drinking immigration to this country did a 
great deal to make beer-drinking “popular,” and 
has in reality had as much, if not more, to do 
with the wide and rapid extension of the cus- 
tom than anything else. Once general, or even 
so only to a limited extent, the practice has 
acquired an impetus which clearly needs no 
assistance. There are no statistics to show any 
falling off in the consumption per capita of strong 
liquors; in fact, that trade has suffered no decrease. 
Yet it is believed that the spread of beer-drinking 
has to a large extent taken the place of what 
might and probably would have been a far more 
general and vastly more pernicious custom—the 
use of whiskies, brandies and other strong drinks. 

Of this very considerable production of beer 
and malt liquors the figures for the census year 
1880 show that New York state produced 33.97 
per Cent., Pennsylvania 10.13 per cent., and Ohio 
9.20 per cent. Wisconsin follows with 6.33 per 
cent., and these four states thus include nearly 
one-half of the total product of the country. 
Florida shows the smallest percentage (.0046), 
and in Vermont, Arkansas, New Mexico, and 
North Carolina the returns are less than +45 of 





cent., 


important. 


in bottles exported has thus 


ently. 


export of 1877, 144,244 gallons. 
years there have been gains in 1871, 1873, 1876, 
1877 and 1880, and losses in 1872, 1874, 1875, 


present. The value of the export of 1880 was 
$36,368. That exported finds its way into all 
parts of the world, but the principal customers 
are Mexico, Brazil, the United States of Colom- 
bia, the Hawaiian islands, the British West Indies 
and Australasia, the Central American states, 


Cuba, Hayti and Venezuela, their importance 
Considerable quan- 
tities were also exported to Japan and the various 


ranging in the order named. 


West Indian islands. 





LABOR AND LABOR COMBINATIONS. 

Strikes, says Professor Fawcett, are insepara- 
bly associated with our present economic system, 
and these disputes must be regarded as the 
natural outgrowth of the existing relations be- 
tween employers and employed. Employers 
have generally regarded strikes not merely as 
unwise, but have attempted, through their in- 
fluence in legislation, to make strikes criminal 
and strikers criminals. Combinations of wage 
workers have always been unfavorably regarded 
by employers, capitalists and the public generally, 
because their purpose, if carried out, was to 
advance wages, and in the meantime, in case a 
strike occurred, an interruption of production 
and consequent loss of labor and resulting profits. 
Employers regarded it more to their interest to 
have competition among laborers sustained at the 
highest pitch in order to gain a wider margin of 
profit. Labor, on its side, as naturally sought 
combinations for the purpose of agreeing to not 
compete for work and wages below certain limits, 
to be determined by ever-changing circumstances. 

Tf, as Professor Fawcett says, strikes are in- 















gives promise that in the future the 
exportation of these liquors will become very 
But, while the amount of beer 
increased 
over one-hundred-and-thirty fold, it is of interest 
to note that beer in casks has fared very differ- 
In 1870 the total export of ale and beer 
in casks was 66,467 gallons ; in 1880, only 111,308 
gallons, which amount was surpassed by the 
In the ten 


1878 and 1879. There is nothing in the course 
of trade for the past ten years to indicate that 
beer in casks is likely to be largely exported at 


prerogatives. 

The rise of industrial organization dates from 
the close of the war, when wages began to fall 
rapidly from war standards. Prior to 1860 
unions were local, limited in numbers, and 
widely scattered. After the war they increased 
rapidly. As early as 1867 a national labor con- 
vention was held in Baltimore, Md. ‘The idea 
was even then conceived of effecting some sort 
of a national federation of labor, but no practical 
steps were taken. Early in the last decade an 
organization of labor was established in Phila- 
delphia, in which the most rigid secrecy as to 
name, purpose and membership was enjoined 
and observed. It was originated by and among 
garment cutters, but soon rapidly spread among 
other trades. The panic of 1873 threw large 
numbers of workmen out of employment, and 
this fact stimulated the unknown organization. 
It soon became whispered about in mines and 
mills and shops that there was a new and strange 
No one could tell its 
Anxiety and curiosity were aroused. 
The industrial depression of the following years 
helped to swell its membership, and it gathered 
an enthusiastic membership from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. It is now known as “The 
Knights of Labor.” 

Its general object is to better the condition of 
Its purposes are specifically set forth 


organization of labor. 
name. 


workmen. 
as follows : 


To bring within the folds of organization every 
department of productive industry, making knowl- 
edge a standpoint for action, and industrial, moral 
worth, not wealth, the true standard of individual 
and national greatness. 

To secure to the toilers a proper share of the 
wealth that they create; more of the leisure that 
rightfully belongs to them; more society advan- 
tages; more of the benefits, privileges and emolu- 
ments of the world; in a word, all those rights 
and privileges necessary to make them capable 
of enjoying, appreciating, defending and perpetu- 
ating the blessings of good government. 

To arrive at the true condition of the producing 
masses in their educational, moral and financial 
condition by demanding from the various gov- 
ernments the establishment of bureaus of labor 
statistics. 

The establishment of codperative institutions, 
productive and distributive. 

The reserving of public lands—the heritage of 
the people—for the actual settler. Not another 
acre for railroads or corporations. 

The abrogation of all laws that do not bear 
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equally upon capital and labor; the removal of 
unjust technicalities, delays and discriminations 
in the administration of justice, and the adopting 
of measures providing for the health and safety 
of those engaged in mining, manufacturing or 


building pursuits. 
The enactment of laws to compel chartered 


corporations to pay their employés weekly, in 
full, for labor performed during the preceding 
week, in the lawful money of the country. 

The enactment of laws giving mechanics and 
laborers a first lien on their work for their full 
wages. 

The abolishment of the contract system on 
national, state and municipal work. 

The substitution of arbitration for strikes when- 
ever and wherever employers and employés are 
willing to meet on equitable grounds. 

The prohibition of the employment of children 
in workshops, mines and factories before attain- 
ing their fourteenth year. 

To abolish the system of letting out by con- 
tract the labor of convicts in our prisons and 
reformatory institutions. 

To secure for both sexes equal pay for equal 
work. 

The reduction of the hours of labor to eight 
per day, so that the laborers may have more time 
for social enjoyment and intellectual inprovement, 
and be enabled to reap the advantages conferred 
by the labor-saving machinery which their brains 
have created. 

To prevail upon governments to establish a 
purely national circulating medium, issued di- 
rectly to the people, without the intervention of 
any system of banking corparations, which money 
shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public or private. 

Besides this association there are others, such 
as the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers. They try to develop intelligence and 
discipline among the members, to repress un- 
wise strikes, and to awaken a fraternal feeling. 
Funds are being raised for defensive purposes. 
In ‘‘authorized”’ strikes members are paid a 
certain sum weekly during idleness. It is a 
fundamental principle of these organizations that 
a willingness to submit disputes to arbitration 
must be shown, and, in justice to them it should 
be said, frequent offers of arbitration have been 
made, but not accepted. 

The duty or policy of employers, in the face of 
the new conditions, may not be clearly apparent 
at once. If labor offers an olive branch, capital 
cannot well thrust back a thorn. If labor is 
willing to abide by arbitration, employers should 
hesitate to resent such an invitation as an insult. 
American labor has been taught to feel itself a 
dignified power. The tendency of the times is 
to increase the social status of the laborer, theo- 
retically at least, and it is not to be wondered at 
that he should seek to supplement his opportuni- 
ties and abstract rights by zealously trying to 
realize the highest possible compensation for his 


services. 


SHIPBUILDING ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

Our San Francisco correspondent states that 
there were placed on the custom house register 
of that port during 1881 thirty-three new ves- 
sels, of 5,035 tons measurement, locally built. 
Several of these were of the deep-sea trade, the 
balance being coasters. The shipyards are now 
taxed to their utmost capacity, and orders have 
been refused in one or two instances. Since the 
beginning of the present year three steamships 
have been turned off the stocks and equipped, 
ranging from 1,797 tons to 439 and 296 tons 
respectively. The largest is now in the Mexican 
trade; the smaller are for the California coast 
trade. Besides these, two barkentines of 391 
and 348 tons respectively have been launched for 
the Hawaiian trade; also some half dozen 
schooners. A steam schooner for the lumber 
trade is on the stocks. On the 17th inst. a steam 
whaler of 7oo tons will be launched, and is 
announced to sail for the Arctic a few days after- 
ward. Two larger steam whalers are under 
contract to be ready about the close of September. 
There are several large schooners and one bark 
in course of construction also; and, indeed, no 


sooner is one vessel launched than the keel of 


another is laid. There is no pause in the indus- 
try. From various points along the coast come 
advices of equal activity in wooden shipbuilding. 
Handsome, well-appointed barkentines and three- 
masted schooners appear to be the favorite build, 


being much handier on the coast than larger 





seven vessels on the stocks at a recent date. 


is steadily increasing at that point. 
be no doubt the Hawaiian island trade has given 
a great stimulus to this industry, but the progress 
of industrial settlement along the coast counties 
north of San Francisco and skirting the bay has 
likewise had much to do with the recent demand 
for tonnage. 
building is unlimited, and of the finest quality. 
Two small iron steam vessels were built at San 












































past. 
since January 1, but has gradually declined. 
Recently the lake Superior companies except the 
Osceola, which had sold its product ahead, com- 
bined to sustain the market, the minor companies 
selling as usual through the Calumet & Hecla. 
The manufacturers, on their part, have -appa- 
rently maintained a sort of understanding to buy 
sparingly until the miners were brought to a rea- 
sonably low figure. 
ably fixes the price of ingot for the season at not 
less than 18c., and some small lots have within 
afew days gone at 18ic. 
year disappointed many sellers, the demand for 
electrical purposes not having been so great as 
was expected, and the product of the Arizona and 
New Mexico mines having made itself seriously 
felt. 
000,000 pounds in this country this year, and if 
this proves correct the only method of maintaining 
prices will be the old device of shipping large 
quantities 
the rates here. 
steady for some weeks at £64@ £65 per ton for 
Chili bars. The production is constantly increas- 
ing in the lake Superior region. 
Hecla mine shows no signs of exhaustion, three 
or four other mines are paying handsome divi- 
dends, while the aggregate output of a large 
number of minor concerns is of growing import- 
ance. 


At Humboldt bay alone there were 
At 


Port Blakely a barkentine was recently launched, 


vessels. 


and a bark of 800 tons is under way. Last year 
the shipyards in Puget sound turned out several 


very fine vessels, and the shipbuilding industry 
There can 


The supply of timber for ship- 


Francisco last year, one of 30 tons, to the order 


of parties in Ecuador, where the little craft has 
arrived safely. 


STATE OF THE COPPER TRADE, 
After several months of dullness in the copper 
market, pool purchases of 20,000,000 pounds 


have just been made by the manufacturers at 18c., 
the time of delivery covering six months. 
is one of the largest transactions in the history of 
the trade, amounting to more than one-fourth of 
the probable output of all the mines in the 
country this calendar year. 
ever, a concession from the rates for many weeks 


This 


The price is, how- 


The metal has been above 2oc. a pound 


This large purchase prob- 


The market has this 


Some estimates forecast a surplus of Io,- 


to Europe at 3c. or 4c. below 


Prices at London have been 


The Calumet & 


The cost of mining is decreasing year by 


year, and the copper men may yet be convinced 
that they can get along without a protective tariff 
of 5c. a pound. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

It is gratifying to note that at least some defi- 
nite steps are to be taken toward instituting a 
general plan for the preservation and renewing 
of American forests. ‘This subject has been often 
discussed, but no systematic action has been 
taken having more than a limited scope. A for- 
restry congress will convene at Cincinnati on the 
25th inst., having in view the object indicated 
above. It has been estimated that every year 
the country requires timber which must destroy 
8,000,000 acres of trees. Less than 1,000,000 
acres have of late been planted to offset this 
extravagance. ‘The result is not far to see. The 
bearing of this question reaches much further 
than mere waste of resources. Our forests have 
an important bearing in determining the rainfall. 
The outcome of the forestry congress as to prac- 
tical results will be watched with interest. 


We are in receipt of the valuable colored chart 
issued by Messrs. Woolston & Beeton, London, 
and which constitutes a complete digest of the 
statistics of British railways. The chart, which 
is lithographed upon large-sized, heavy white 
paper, is comprised of four colored diagrams, in 
which are shown: 1, Percentage of paid up cap- 








ital to gross receipts, net revenue, ordinary divi- 
dend, etc.; 2, cost of railways and amount of 
ordinary capital per mile ; 3, proportion of ordi- 
nary to fixed capital and net revenue appropriated 
to each; and 4, proportion of passenger to 
freight receipts. Sixteen railway companies are 
included. 





The Toronto G/ode presents statistics from the 
Canadian census of 1881 to show that the foreign 
born population of the Dominion has decreased 
relatively during the past decade, although slightly 
increased in numbers. The following table is 
given: 





Native Foreign Foreign born, 
born, Aaliads per cent. 
TEST cwiacssaalerace ee wnee hate 3,715,492 31 14 
TO7E So .cah ns depees omentate dee 592,998 17% 
Inchease sates, ans «ome 822,729 16,320 


The Glode then compares this result with cor- 
responding data from the United States, as taken 
from the last census, and finds consolation in the 
fact, as shown by it, that Canada now has a 
greater proportion of native born citizens than 


has the United States: 


Native born, Foreign born, 


per cent, per cent, 
United States. ..........+-sessscessceee 84) 15% 
Canada. ..c.cccccsccvescncectncerasvsed 8 14 


This in the face of the fact that the United States, 
with a total population of over 50,000,000, has 
enjoyed an enormous immigration since 1870, 
while Canada, with a population of something 
over 4,324,000, has not received even correspond- 
ingly great accessions, can hardly be said with 
justice to lend much opportunity for congratu- 
lation. 


With seven heavy black headlines, and under the 
caption of *‘ Ontario Robbed,” the Toronto Glode 
covers one of its pages with a map, several dia- 
grams, and a long account of how the Province 
of Ontario is likely to be ‘‘ robbed ” of large and 
valuable territory by the Dominion Parliament 
in its reconsideration of the award by which that 
province obtained the same. It appears that, 
under ‘‘ the award of 1878,’’ Ontario received an 
accession of 97,000 square miles of territory 
lying north and northwest between the former 
and Manitoba. The Dominion Parliament, it 
seems, is about to set aside the award and place 
the western boundary considerably east of where 
it now is. This, it is stated, will, by the terms 
of existing boundary definitions, add 35,000 
square miles to Manitoba, and throw back on to 
the hands of the Dominion 62,000 square miles. 
The territory claimed by Ontario under the 
award, says the Globe, contains $125,000,000 
worth of lumber. This, ‘‘it is estimated,”’ if 
lost, will take out of the pockets of the citizens 
of Ontario 65c. per capita, will represent a total 
loss to each ratepayer of $3, or ‘¢an annual tax 
forever” of $15. This situation is alleged to be 
due to ‘‘ the hostility of Quebec influence, which 
is completely dominant in the counsels of the 
government.” 


A recent parliamentary return,* just issued, 
shows that the sums raised in England and Wales 
as local taxes during the seven local taxation years 
ended with 1880 have increased from £24,446,452 
in 1874 to £31,043,100 in 1880, The poor and 
police rates for 1880 show a decrease, as com- 
pared with 1874, but the school board and 
sanitary rates have increased. The loans out- 
standing at the end of 1874 amounted to 
£84,194,956, at the end of 1877 to £106, 302,385, 
and at the end of 1880 to £137,096,607. 


The Houston fost in a thoughtful leader calls 
attention to the improvidence of Texas in hur- 
riedly selling to capitalists and speculators all the 
unoccupied state domain except the few sections 
reserved. By transactions of this character that 
state has disposed of, for a song, thousands of 
acres of agricultural and grazing lands, which 
are now upon the market at enhanced prices. By 
this means the actual settler is prevented from 
obtaining a home as easily as he might have dpne, 
and the'state sells a magnificent birthright for little 
or nothing. This prodigality is roundly con- 
demned, and the state legislature is warned 
against opening the reserve lands to the clutch 
of the speculators, toward which, it is under- 
stood, an effort is being made. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





NOTES OF INTEREST FROM LONDON. — 

London, April 8.—The mild winter is followed 
by a bright spring, and even the farmers are com- 
pelled to admit that so far the weather has been 
most favorable for agriculture, though they say _ 
in the same breath that a plentiful harvest means ~ 
lower prices for their produce. That, by the — 
way, is not a justifiable growl, because the thorn 
in the side of the British is that when the harvest 
is very short prices are kept down by the foreign 
supplies, and it is a fact that an abundant harvest | 
enables the farmer not only to pay his rent, but — 
also to live in style and to show the ladies of the © 
landed interest that the wives and daughters of 
tenant farmers can dress in the latest fashion and - 
wear jewels well worth the attention of burglars. — 


Thrift is not one of the many virtues that distin- 
guish the British farmer. When the sun shines 
he does not provide for the rainy day. Just 
now, however, he is displaying unusual anxiety 
about the future. The movement fora reduction — 
of rents and for something like fixity of tenure 
is daily developing. The tenant farmers of 
England want an adaptation of the Irish Land — 
act. They say that what is right for the Irish — 
goose cannot be wrong for the English gander. 
The English land question is rapidly ripening, — 
and it will be one of the most difficult questions — 
that ever engaged the attention of British states- 
men and the British Parliament. It is not only 
the owners of the land who have to be considered, __ 
but also the mortgagees and those who have — 
incomes charged on the land. The land owners } 
are discussing a counter movement—that is, to 
farm on their own account, and instead of letting 
their farms to put them in charge of farming 
overseers. The counter blast does not alarm the _ 
tenant farmers. 
The farmers have not a monopoly of discontent. _ 
The working classes in many trades are prepar-_ 
ing to strike for higher wages. The building © 
trade has been somewhat dull, and is now by no 
means abnormally brisk; yet the men of that 
trade think they ought to have an advance of 
wages. In a manifesto circulated among some 
branches of the London trade it is said that 
during the commercial depression there was no 
fall in house rent except in certain classes of 
houses built in the West End district, to let at 
from £300 to £500 a year; that rents are now 
high, and that, consequently, those who produce — 
the houses ought to have higher wages. The — 
manifesto or circular asserts that in London the — 
house rent yields a clear profit of 15 to 20 per 
cent. on the cost of the building. Well, if that 
is an accurate estimate, those who build houses 
for sale must make a fine profit, for it is difficult — 
to buy house property in London at a price that 


{ : 

; ‘ 
capital. Some master builders, in view of the peril | 
clauses in their contracts—that is to say, that 
for the completion of their contracts in the event 

The railway companies are carefully watching 
demand that the day’s work shall be limited to 
decrease of pay, and consequently the change 
penses. The men are not quite consistent, for they 
ground that more than nine hours’ employment 
and yet they provide for extra payment for over- 
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will yield more than 8 per cent. on the invested 
of a strike in the summer, are introducing strike 
they stipulate for an indefinite extension of time 
of a strike. 4 

the nine hours’ movement. The men who 

nine hours do not propose to submit to any 

would involve a heavy addition to the working ex- 
demand the limitation of the day’s work on the 
is physically, morally and socially injurious, 
time, which suggests that the real object of the 


movement is higher pay. Petitions are to be 
presented to the companies, and if the petition 
ing does not succeed an attempt will be made to 
organize a strike, Many of the men are opposed 
to a strike because they do not like to risk the’ 
loss of permanent employment, and an employ- 
ment in which there is some chance of promo- 
tion for the best men. But in such movements the 
views of the leaders generally prevail. According 
to the law of supply and demand, the British rail- 
way employés have no cause for complaint, for 
there is a crowd of applicants for every vacancy, 
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There is an agitation in the coal trade, and the 
- miners of South Staffordshire and North Wales 
-are resolved to strike—not for higher wages, but 
to resist a reduction of pay. The attitude of the 
masters is very firm, for they assert that unless 
wages are reduced 5 per cent. it will be better 

for them to stop working. The miners havea 
small strike fund, and they would receive con- 
tributions from miners in other districts. The 
production of coal is so large in proportion to 
the demand that the effect of the proposed strike 
on prices would be very inconsiderable. 

The announcement that there is to be a par- 
cels post gives general, but not universal, satis- 
faction. The small shopkeepers in the country 
and in the suburbs of London and other great 
towns do not like it. They have good reason 
for their dislike. Even at the proposed tariff of 
a shilling for seven pounds, consumers will be 
able to deal with town stores per parcels post, 
and still save from Io to 15 per cent. on the 
_ prices charged by the country and suburban 
shopkeepers. The grumblers declare that the 
_ shopkeepers will be ruined and ‘‘ the backbone 
of England broken.” Well, the ruin of shop- 
_ keepers—that is to say, of the small men—may 
result in some important social changes, and 
there is even something plausible in the conten- 
tion that it will be fraught with political conse- 
iy quences. In this country of classes the facilities 
for passing from class to class has alone pre- 
vented class becoming caste. One means of 
rising has been small shopkeeping, and, as the 
__ parcels post will certainly very much limit small 
shopkeeping, the shop counter will not in the 
same degree be the first round in the ladder of 
pecuniary and social promotion. But there is no 
doubt that the parcels post will be a great suc- 
cess, and already, before it is started, people are 
wondering why it has not been long ago estab- 
lished. The railway companies are not content 
with the terms offered by the government, but 
probably they will yield, as Mr. Fawcett threatens 
an appeal to Parliament, and, though the railway 
interest is strong in the House of Commons, it 
is not strong enough to resist a proposal of the 
government. What the railway companies would 
like is to be paid so much per parcel, and to have 
a contract for a term of years; but they seem to 
forget that they will have no trouble whatever in 
collection and distribution. The codperative 
stores and the large shopkeepers are enchanted 
by the prospect of the parcels post. One of the 
largest tea dealers in London is confident that 
within two years the trade of his firm will be 
doubled. 





THE SOUTH AS A FACTOR IN THE 
IRON TRADE. 

Cincinnati, April 17.—The rapid development 
_of iron making in the south is a significant thing 
in the iron trade of the north and west. Hitherto 
the sources of supply of the large foundries, mills 
and manufactories using iron in Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and further west have been 
mainly the Hanging Rock district, central Ohio, 
the Mahoning valley, Pennsylvania, New York 
and the lake Superior region. Until within a 
year or two southern iron (except the higher 
grades used for car-wheels) has played a very 
small figure in this territory. Now it is used in 
large quantities ; and in two years more, if exist- 
ing conditions remain unchanged, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Virginia will be the controlling 
influence in western trade. 

This will appear to most people, at first glance, 
-asawild statement. But let us see. Leaving 
charcoal iron out of the calculation, Ohio made, 
in 1881, 644,000 tons of pig metal. Tennessee 
and Alabama together in this period made about 
- 120,000. This seems a wide disparity. Buta 
large share of the Ohio iron was used by mills 
owning the furnaces which made it, and was 
never put upon the ‘market. The southern iron, 
_ being without a local market, nearly all came 
north, and was distributed through the channels 
h of trade. 

; Now, in Ohio the increase in production during 
_ the past three years has been a little over 50 per 
cent. In the southern states named it has been 
140 per cent. Next year it is probable that Ohio 
will but slightly increase her output of iron, 
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while Alabama and Tennessee will double theirs. 
An experienced furnace manager from Alabama 
gives the following as his estimate of the output 
of the leading southern coke furnaces in the year 
ending the spring of 1883: 


ALABAMA. 


TENNESSEE, 









Tons, Tons. 

Sloss......++ 50,000]South Pittsburg. -» 48,000 
Eureka... + 40,000/Sewanee........ - 30,000 
Edwards.. +++. 15,000] Rising Fawn.. +» 26,000 
WAliCaaaas ainiate slese ciate al a0 20,000} Chattanooga.... + 22,000 
Woodward...........0+ 10,000] Rockwood ...........+ 35,000 
Oakdale res wcncctactee 15,000 

PE ately. Gis mcery cloivaersiele £35,000 — 
Totals x eveclerwstes 176,000 


We might add to this, Virginia, about as 
follows : 





Tons, Tons, 
Eongdale c.sias ass ernie 22,000| Miscellaneous.........+ 9,000 
Low Mooriiev.cednoesss 30,000 
Quinnimont ............ 9,000 Total . isasjsiesis oaeuns 70,000 


The above estimates take into account the pro- 
duction of two or three furnaces under construc- 
tion that will blow in some time during the 
year. It is entirely safe to say, therefore, that 
between now and May 1, 1883, the three states 
under consideration will send- north to be sold 
350,000 tons of iron. The following year this 
amount will be increased to 500,000 tons unless 
half a dozen important enterprises well under 
way are abandoned. 

It will readily be seen that, if this oncoming 
wave of coke iron is sustained by the two import- 
ant elements of cheap cost and good quality, it is 
destined to play a very important part in the iron 
markets of the country. Is it strengthened by 
those two features? Unquestionably it is. Its 
quality, for foundry and mill use, is not sur- 
passed by any iron made north save that with 
charcoal fuel. Its foundry grades are greatly 
superior in strength to the best brands of Scotch 
iron, and their full equal in softness and fluidity. 
By improved methods of production, and a more 
careful and intelligent selection of ores, the tend- 
encies to shrinkage and cold shortness have been 
largely overcome. 

Now, as to cost. I amaware that on this sub- 
ject there are many widely-differing statements, 
and that the truth is hard to get at. It cannot be 
denied, however, that more one-half of the raw 
coal and coke iron made in Ohio last year cost over 
$20 per ton, and the other half approximated very 
closely to that figure. One furnace found, on 
closing its books, that each ton of pig iron had 
cost over $22; another leading one found the 
figure to be about $21. In Pennsylvania, it is 
safe to say, the cost rarely goes below $19 
or $20. 

In the south, on the other hand, iron is freely 
made (on paper) at $10 per ton. One furnace, 
now in process of construction, is confidently 
expected by its manager to make iron at $8. As 
a matter of fact, the product of the large furnaces 
named in the tables above represents an average 
cost of from $12 to $14 per ton. Taking the 
outside figure, and adding the prevailing rates of 
freight, and it appears that the best grades of 
Tennessee or Alabama iron can be placed in 
Ironton at $17.50 per ton; in Cincinnati at $17; 
in Chicago at $19.25; in Detroit at $18.75; in 
Kansas City at $19.50; in Pittsburgh at $18.75. 
The latter market and all Ohio river points can 
be reached by the Virginia furnaces at about $2 
per ton less freight. So that, in a pinch, the 
Pennsylvania furnaces must meet Virginia at the 
Pittsburgh mills at from $15 to $17 per ton, and 
Tennessee and Alabama at $17 to $19. 

This is the situation. When consumption con- 
tinues at a greater rate than production there is 
no likelihood of a disturbance of the equilibrium 
between the different iron producing sections. 
But let a change come; let stocks accumulate 
and prices go down, and we should soon witness 
the survival of the fittest. 


INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY OF PRISONS. 

San Francisco, April 13.—The new constitu- 
tion of California has a provision forbidding the 
employment of prison labor in competition with 
free outside labor. This provision was inserted 
in the organic law in deference to a popular de- 
mand. It was stated, and with considerable 
force, that prison labor under the old contract 
system was unduly competing with outside in- 
dustries, and it was deemed expedient to remove 
this cause for popular discontent. But the result 
of a rigid interpretation of the constitution would 
have been to throw out of use valuable ma- 
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chinery, the property of the state; hence it was 
resolved by the state prison directors to utilize 
the machinery and labor-saving appliances by 
manufacturing as formerly, and selling the prod- 
uct at wholesale trade prices. No manufacturer 
has the privilege now of contracting for prison 
labor and furnishing his own superintendence. 
In this way the prison directors think they 
carry out the spirit and intent of the constitution. 
They certainly reduce the cost of prison main- 
tenance, and, despite statements to the contrary, 
I do not think that outside industries are sensibly 
affected. Convict labor in California competes 
direct with Chinese labor, and in a degree also 
with a similar class of labor in eastern prisons. 
The manufacture of cane chairs has been intro- 
duced. Large numbers of chairs are imported 
from the east, a single order recently being for 
$15,000 worth. The bulk of such chairs sent 
from eastern cities are of prison manufacture. 
But employers complain because they are de- 
barred from realizing the profit on convict labor, 
while they have no difficulty, on the other hand, 
of convincing the operatives that they are being 
injured. Of course, all this in time will cure 
itself; at present, however, it is disheartening to 
the prison directors, who aim at making the San 
Quentin convict establishment and the branch 
prison at Folsom self-sustaining. 

The manufacture of jute has been begun at the 
state prison, a very complete set of machinery 
having been purchased in Scotland. About 
$300,000 has been invested in this experiment. 
The engine of 480 horse power was made in 
San Francisco, and the very substantial building 
in which the manufacutre is carried on has been 
mostly erected by prison labor from material pre- 
pared or made on the spot. A start was made 
with one hundred hands, but Warden Ames ex- 
pects to have five hundred hands at the looms 
and in other departments of the work. 
necessary to employ between twenty and thirty 
skilled Chinamen from the Oakland jute factory 
to make a start. This gave great offense to the 
Oakland firm, which employs over six hundred 
coolies, to the entire exclusion of white labor. 
Indeed, until now the Chinese have had a 
monopoly of the jute business on this coast. 
They are now in competition with prison labor, 
and, as we import vastly more grain bags than 
can be turned out on the spot, there is ample 
room for all. Jute seed is being distributed in 
the state, with a view to promote its cultivation. 
The soil and climate in many sections exactly 
suit this crop, and, as a large home market has 
been created, in time we may hope to dispense 
with imports measurably. The importance of 
this will be apparent when I state roughly that 
it takes one-twelfth of the wheat crop of the state 
to sack it. Anything which lessens the cost of 
grain bags to farmers will be a great boon. 


It was 


The point, however, which is one of national 
importance, is how convict labor can be utilized 
so as to render penal institutions at once self- 
supporting and reformatory without infringing 
This is at 
once an important social and economic question. 
I do not think that California has solved it by 
any means, but I believe that it has got upon 
the right track. What is wanted to give the 
present industrial experiment a fair trial is a 
proper classification of prisoners, thorough dis- 
cipline—which is impossible without classifica- 
tion—the exclusion of politics from the prison 
administration, and the employment only of 
trained and competent officers. It is too much 
to expect that the politicians will surrender the 
large patronage involved without a struggle, but 
the new constitution, if honestly enforced in this 
direction, enables all these reforms to be carried 
out. The constitution contemplates the change, 
and the tendency, although slow, is steadily in 
this direction. Trained superintendents must be 
employed in the several branches of manufac- 
ture, however, when the prison does not possess 
the requsite skill; but this is quite distinct from 
the routine of penal management and discipline. 
The daily cost per capita of prison maintenance 
at the state prison was a fraction over 32c. at the 
commencement of the present fiscal year. Warden 
Ames expects toreduce this expenditure during 
the current year. 


upon competitive industries outside. 








ORGANIZED CHARITY IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

Philadelphia, April 4.—Professional mendi- 
cancy in Philadelphia is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. This statement, strange as it may 
seem, is none the less true. Up to a few years 
ago the city was a veritable harvest-field both to the 
night beggars who plied their vocations in the 
principal streets and to the horde who managed 
to procure a tolerable living by soliciting alms 
from door to door. The system of the latter was 
so well organized that a code of signals was 
introduced among the mendicants, by which any 
of whom, upon approaching a residence, could 
learn through the medium of certain mystic marks 
in chalk on the outside whether the benevolent 
proclivities of the tenants were good, bad or 
indifferent. 
this nuisance become that in the early spring of 


So gigantic in its proportions did 


1878 a number of prominent citizens met together 
with the view of determining upon a method by 
which idleness and beggary, then so much en- 
couraged, might be suppressed, and worthy, self- 
respecting poverty be discovered and relieved at 
Out of this 
and subsequent conferences grew the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charitable Relief and 
Repressing Mendicancy, which came into exist- 
ence in June of the same year. 
laid down as the basis of its work: I, to reduce 


the smallest loss to the benevolent. 


At the outset it 


vagrancy and pauperism, and ascertain their true 
causes; 2, to prevent indiscriminate and dupli- 
cate giving; 3, to secure the community from 
imposture; 4, to see that all deserving cases of 
destitution were properly relieved; 5, to make 
employment the basis of relief; 6, to elevate the 
home life, health and habits of the poor; 7, to 
prevent children from growing up as paupers. 
To trace the growth and operations of the 
society through its four years of life would be a 
long task. What it has accomplished and how 
are matters of infinitely more importance. At 
the outset relief organizations composed of men 
and women of benevolent instincts and with 
leisure time at their command were established 
Next a central board 
composed of delegates of the ward societies was 


in a number of wards. 


brought into existence, and the general oversight 
of affairs thus centrally located. At the present 
time every ward in the city has its committee, 
and each committee its office, at which, during 
certain hours of the day, applications for aid are 
received. Such applications are investigated by 
members of the committee detailed for the pur- 
pose, and, if found worthy, relief is given either 
by grants of food, fuel, loans .or obtaining 
employment, or through relief obtained from 
the guardians of the poor, charitable institutions 
Through these 
ward organizations every householder in the city 
is furnished with a packet of cards indicating the 
location of the nearest relieving office, which are 
to be given to beggars in place of alms. By 
orders issued by the mayor, each policeman, 
when on duty, also has a supply of pasteboards, 
one of which is to be handed to any person found 
soliciting on the street. Should they be caught 
in the act a second time, the officers have 
peremptory orders to arrest them as vagrants. 


or societies, or private persons. 


This, in a nutshell, is the organized system 
by which professional mendicancy is being 
gradually stamped out in Philadelphia. The 
results, as shown by official figures, are encour- 
aging. During the first year of the existence of 
the ward organizations, out of 11,500 applicants 
for aid, 332 were found to be vagrants, 1,338 beg- 
ging out of their own wards, 873 were not in 
need, 64 were ineligible, and 143 gave false 
addresses. Put into fewer words, about 25 per 
cent. of the applicants were impostors, and not 
worthy of assistance. To the remaining 75 per 
cent. grants of food, fuel and loans were made 
by the ward organizations to an aggregate of 
$7,427. In 1880, 1,987, and in 1881, 2,934 per- 
sons who had been found soliciting alms, and 
whose circumstances were investigated, were 
found to be professional mendicants. But while 
the ward societies were thus fulfilling one of their 
principal objects, viz., that of securing the com- 
munity from imposture, the needs of the deserv- 
ing destitute were not neglected. In 1880, 11,698, 
and in 1881, 17,468 individuals of this class were 
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given relief by the society, while during the] Denver ; 
same years aid for nearly 2,500 additional was 
obtained through the assistance of other benevo- 
lent organizations. The total amount expended 
by the ward societies in charity during 1881 was 
nearly $27,000. In the same year 1,103 families, 
who for years had been chronically dependent— 


the foundry, in 


works and rail mill. 


or, in other words, more or less accustomed to 
live upon alms—were found employment, and 
thus made self-supporting. The number of visits 
to the homes of applicants made by the male and 
female corps of visitors in 1881 was 36,000; since 
1878, 100,000. 

From the latter figures it will be seen that 
the society is no unfeeling machine to take 
the place of sympathetic personal intercourse 
with the poor. Its aim is to bring the pros- 
perous class into direct relations with the miser- 
able and unfortunate, to divide the work of visita- 
tion among many persons, and to make it certain 
that every depressed family has a friend, who 
shall also be a connection with other humane 
people and with a better life. 


bolt works. 


feet, with an iron roof. 


and ladles. 


42x48 engine; bloom-shear and 
with saws, presses, drills, etc., for finishing. 


Twenty-two steel tubular boilers, 5x16 feet, 


REAL ESTALE AL Si ALOUGLS: 

St. Louis, April 17.—The year commenced 
with excellent prospects that there would be an 
unprecedented amount of building done in St. 
An active move- 
ment in real estate was early noticeable. The 
price of ground in desirable localities advanced 
Many quiet, but important, sales 
The extensiveness and satisfactory 


rail mill. 
Colorado. 


of Colorado iron. 


Louis this spring and summer. 
steel rails. 


moderately. importance. From being a great purchaser, 
were made. 
character of the general manufacturing business for 
months past encouraged numerous proprietors 
to hasten preparations for enlarging facilities. 
On every hand plans were being perfected which, 
with a fair chance for development, would have 
very greatly increased this city’s importance, 
But, arrayed 
against this spirit of enterprise, there was almost 
immediately an arrogant and quite abnormal 
advance in the price of every kind of labor and 
material necessary to building. It is safe to say 
that the average cost of building is now fully 30 
per cent. higher than it was in the winter of 
1880-81. While rough material and builders’ 
hardware were quoted upward almost daily, 
strikes occurred in nearly every leading line of 
labor. From factories they extended to brick 
molders, hod carriers, painters and carpenters. 


producer of manufactured iron. 


Pueblo works places them on a level with the 
larger iron works of the east, and enables them 
to supply the most pressing needs of the state 
for manufactured iron. Further, their establish- 
ment leads directly to the founding of a great 
variety of industrial works which depend upon 
pig iron as their basis of operations. There is 
an extensive demand in Colorado for stoves, 
water pipe, gas pipe, mining and general machin- 
ery, builders’ and household hardware, car- 
wheels, wire fencing, and so on. This demand 
has been supplied hitherto wholly from without ; 
in the course of a few years it will be supplied 
wholly from within. Arrangements for the 
manufacture of stove plates at South Pueblo 
already have begun—an earnest of the founding 
here of other equally important industries. So 
considerable a shifting of production and source 
of supply as is here involved affects the east as 
well as the west. Every manufacture estab- 
lished in Colorado is sure of a home market at 
the expense of eastern producers, eastern com- 
petition being rendered impossible by the neces- 
sarily high charges for railway carriage. Prob- 
ably much of the Colorado trade will be saved 
to the east by the establishment of branches 
here. 


prosperity and permanent wealth. 


In many cases higher wages resulted, and labor 
was satisfied. But immense damage had already 
been done. Hundreds of purchasers have thrown 
back upon the market ground which they fully 
intended to improve. Long leases have been 
renewed for unsatisfactory quarters. A great 
deal of building is being done, but there is a 
very apparent lull in the making of contracts. 
Capitalists are clearly apathetic regarding con- 
templated improvements. Compared with what 
would have been under fair prices, there will be 
inactivity in the building line here for months to 
come. It seems to be the too common case 
where the demanding more than reasonable 
profit invites its own punishment, for there are 
already signs of weakening in the quotations of 
building material. 
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NAVAL DEVELOPMENT AND FOR- 
EIGN TRADE. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—The letter of ‘Foreign Trader,” in 
your issue of April 15, if allowed to pass without 
comment, may convey to the minds of your readers 
erroneous impressions as to the principles under- 
lying the construction and utilization of a naval 
force. First, as to the construction. While 
keeping steadily in view the fact that the most 
important services of a navy can only be dis- 
charged during the critical period, however brief, 
of actual hostilities, and that therefore the type 
of construction should be so far modified as to 
make adequate provision for fighting, it is agreed 
that, with our present needs, regard should be 
had to its useful employment in time of peace, 
and.that among the most valuable services will 
be the protection and guardianship of American 
commerce in foreign waters. Your correspond- 
ent admits that in some respects the advice of 
nayal officers is indispensable, and the judgment 
of shipbuilders in others, but believes that, after 
all, the final decision should be referred to a jury 
of intelligent business men. The suggested out- 


COLORADO STEEL RAILS. 

South Pueblo, April 13.—Another important 
advance in the development of Colorado’s iron 
resources was marked by the production here 
yesterday, at the »works of the Colorado Coal 
& Iron Company of the first steel rails made 
from Colorado iron. As has been already stated 
in BRADSTREET’S, the production of pig iron began 
at the company’s works last September. It has 
continued steadily and successfully through the 
winter. For strength and softness the iron com- 
pares favorably with the charcoal iron of lake 
Superior. The manufacture of steel rails was 
retarded by a delay in the delivery of the machin- 
ery of the Bessemer steel converting works, and 
of that of the rail mill. Both are now in work- 
ing order. The first cast of steel was made day 
before yesterday, followed yesterday by the 
first drawing of steel rails—narrow gauge—for 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railway. 

The plant in operation includes Furnace 
No. 1, now producing 80 tons of Bessemer 
and foundry iron daily; the rolling mill at 






















which 3,657,308 
pounds of castings were made last year; the 
forge and machine shop, and the converting 
A puddle mill, in a brick 
building 50x480 feet, provided with Siemen’s 
puddling furnaces, a 20-inch muck train, 22-inch 
nail-plate train, and 27 nail machines, is nearly 
completed; and adjoining this will be spike and 
The converting works, now in 
operation, are housed in a brick building 80x160 
They are equipped with 
two 8-feet cupolas, two 5-ton converting vessels, 
two blowing engines, cupola blowers, hydraulic 
cranes and pressure pumps, machinery for crush- 
ing refractories, and ovens for drying bottoms 
The adjacent rail mill, an iron build- 
ing 560x435 feet, is provided with three Siemen’s 
heating furnaces; 35-inch blooming-train, with 
hammer ; 
23-inch rail train, with 40x48 engine, together 


provide steam for both converting works and 
All the material used at the South 
Pueblo works, ore, fluxes and coke, is native to 


Much significance attached to the first cast 
Scarcely less significance 
attaches now to the first drawing of Colorado 
The two events together mark a new 
departure in the state that is of the highest 


Colorado has taken the first step, and that a 
definite and final one, toward being a large 
The magnitude 
and the character of the plant of the South 


and appealing to the New York legislature for 
assistance. It is a curious situation of things 
which these eastern manufacturers present, and 













































































































al —- 
in contemplating it our admiration for the manly — 
and vigorous spirit with which the west is de- 
veloping an industrial independence of the east 
is equaled only by contempt for the pitiable 
spirit with which the east appeals for succor. 
For more than a year past the people of Ne 
York have been clamoring for a railroad law 
which will forbid discriminative charges and 
place all trafic on the same level. There is ¢ f. 
strong opposition to the proposed law, and, 
what is strange, it comes chiefly, not from the — 
railroads, but from the New York manufacturers, _ 
who openly admit that they cannot prosper with. 
out discriminative charges in their favor and 
against their western rivals. The New York — 
Central line is at this time bringing the finished _ 
fabrics of New York iron factories to western > 
cities for $35 a carload, and charging western ~ 
establishments in the same line of business $60 
a carload on the raw iron used in their business. — 2 
The New York manufacturers want this double-_ —— 
edged discrimination to continue, and therefore — 
they oppose a railroad law which would forbid 
it. A short time ago a delegation of New York __ 
manufacturers, representing $20,000,000 capital fh : 


: . a 
waited on a committee of the New York legis- 


come of this proposed council is curious and 
interesting, as illustrative both of the complexity 
of mundane affairs and of the distinction that in 
many respects must be made between a man and 
his trade. That the interests of our foreign com- 
merce must be consulted is perfectly true, but 
the result of consulting the trader himself is the 
proposition to build an impossible vessel. 

Your correspondent demands a speed of 17 
knots at sea with a tonnage of 2,500—not a ton 
more nora knot less. It simply cannot be done. 
The great Atlantic liners, with over double the 
tonnage, representing the intensest concentration 
of human endeayor, under the stimulus of a 
gigantic rivalry, and aided by the last refinement 
of mechanical science, cannot do it. Fifteen 
knots at sea is all that can be got out of a 4,000 
ton ship, and not to exceed 12 knots with 2,500 
tons. It will be seen, therefore, that the Naval 
Committee bill is entirely correct in proposing 
vessels of from 4,300 to 6,000 tons, with speeds 
of 14 and 15 knots at sea, and these speeds will 
enable our cruisers either to catch or run away 
from all but three or four vessels in the world, 
and those of the type of the Alaska and Servia. 

Now, with regard to the utilization of naval 
vessels in the interests of commerce. We can 
scarcely expect naval vessels to create commerce. 
Channels of trade may at times, it is true, be 
opened by force, as in the China seas, by knock- 
ing the defenses of the natives about their ears, 
and compelling them to open their ports, but it is 
doubtful if our rickety relations with the South 
American republics, for example, would be 
strengthened by such heroic treatment; nor would 
it do to attempt to repress the rapacity of an 
American consul by battering down his con- 
sulate. The idea of your correspondent that the 
American is deterred from trading out of fear for 
his life and property can hardly be seriously 
entertained. The currents of trade run strongly 
in established courses, under the control of the 
law of competition, and no mere carrying of mails 
and sample-laden commercial travelers can divert 
them. 

The mainspring of all commercial enterprise is 
not sentiment, but gain. Few men care to embark 
in profitless undertakings, with or without an 
armed cruiser. Let them but see a fair chance of 
making money, and they will take it, whether it 
be on a savage coast or among a savage people. 
If we are ever to wrest from England her pre- 
dominance in South American waters, and share 
with her the thriving trade she drives, it will be 
when we can underbid her for the business. 
Until then we must content ourselves to see her 
eat the bread and cheese while we bite our 
thumbs, and turn our attention to more profitable 
matters. The argument that trade can only 
flourish under the protection of armed cruisers— 
and presumably, therefore, would languish with- 
out it—overshoots the mark. If this were true, 
why abandon the commerce we have in a desper- 
ate endeavor to create a new and less valuable 
one. Manifestly our navy, when we get one, or 
a piece of one, should first be put to saving what 
we have, lest peradventure we disappear alto- 
gether from the eyes of the world. 

There is no question that the frequent appear- 
ance in foreign ports of American vessels of war 
is advantageous to existing traffic, and calculated 
to enlarge our national interests, but it does not 
follow that the patroling of the South American 
coasts will builda trade. For sucha propaganda 
the true missionary is the vessel that will pay 
expenses. ENGINEER. 

Philadelphia, April 18. 


lature to protest against the proposed railroad 
bill. The arguments they used are so curious — sp 
for their impudence and so interesting to western — a 
manufacturers that we give some of them below: 
i 
Mr. John S. Perry, of Perry & Co., appeared 
in opposition to the bills. He said the western 
manufacturers are abundantly supplied with iron 
and coal, and enjoy equal facilities in procuring _ 
every other article required in the manufacture of — 
stoves, and the marked advantage of a lower cost 
for food. Eastern manufacturers can only com- 
pete successfully with the west by transporting 
their goods at low rate and placing them in the 
hands of active resident agents. Of the 90,000 
tons of stoves manufactured annually in New 
York, not less than 40,000 are sent by rail to the 
western states and territories, and 2,000 tons go 
to the Pacific. Only a small amount of this — 
western business can be secured to our manu-— 
facturers except on special rates for transporta- 
tion. Mr. Perry estimated the annual product 
of stoves in the west at 130,000 tons, giving — 
employment to 11,000 men and a direct support — 
to 45,000 persons. ‘This formidable competition — 
is so rapidly increasing that it will surely drive 
the eastern houses out of the market unless they 
can continue to command very low freights—so 
low perhaps as to leave little or no profit to 
the roads. It is well known that a large per- 
centage of cars sent west are entirely empty. 
The roads can afford to charter them to the 
eastern stove manufacturers, as they assume 
both the cost of loading and unloading, andalso 
the loss from breakage. In addition to the 
western trade, there is a large and increasing _ 
demand for New York stoves from the state of 
Texas and from the south generally. A con- 
siderable portion of these goods are forwarded in — 
chartered cars via Cincinnati or St. Louis,.where 
they come into direct competition with some of 
the largest stove founders in the west. For the e 
sake of cheapening the whole product by increas- _ 
ing its volume, the manufacturers in the east — 
consent to allow the cost of freights tocompeting _ 
points to their customers; but, to find any prot : 
in the business, this cost must be low. The stove 
manufacturers in the eastern and middle portions’ 
of this state must enjoy a large discrimination in 
their favor, or great and unnecessary injury will — 
be visited upon them and their employés and 
upon their dependents. / itt 


AE 
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‘The cool assurance with which it is here é 
acknowledged that the New York manufacturers _ 
cannot retain their hold on the western markets _ 
without having their fabrics carried at a no-profit 
rate by the railroads—that is, without having the 
stockholders in the railroads taxed for their | 
benefit—illustrates the traditional selfishness of Pi 
eastern manufacturers generally. They demand — 
to be protected, first by a tariff of 40 per cent. — 
against British competition on one side, and next — 
by a double discrimination in railroad rates 
against western competition on the other. They N 
have already the advantage over western rivals 0 
cheaper metal, cheaper coal, cheaper labor and — 
cheaper capital, amounting in the aggregate to. 
about $8 a ton on the manufactured fabrics; but — 
this is not enough to satisfy them, and the r K 
demand the additional advantage of having their 
fabrics sent to the west by rail for nothing, while _ 
western establishments are charged full rates on ” 
the imported Scotch iron required in their busi- vs 
ness. Why do they not ask the legislature of _ 
New York to vote them $100,000 a year outright — 
to enable them to carry on their business?” 


\é 








EASTERN AND WESTERN MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

We take the following important article 
from the St. Louis (Mo.) Republican of recent 
date: ‘*We have already called attention to the 
extraordinary spectacle of certain manufacturers 
in New York abjectly confessing their inability 
to hold the western markets against the com- 
petition of western manufacturers in the same 
line of business without artificial outside help 































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 


f % Executors of an estate were sued personally 
and in their representative capacity for damages 
for iajuries sustained by A in the falling of a 
building owned by them as executors and trustees, 

and judgment was rendered for the plaintiff. In 
this case, Boston Beef Packing Company vs. 
‘Stevens, i in the United States Circuit Court, at 
lew York, Judge Wallace refused to grant a new 
trial, but said an action cannot be maintained 
against an executor or trustee in his representa- 
ive character for a wrongful act which was not, 
_and could not be, committed by him in his official 
apacity, but which, because it was a wrongful 
t, was excess of his authority. 





$ A promise by a bankrupt to pay a debt made 
after his adjudication as a bankrupt, but before his 
discharge, is binding upon him, in the opinion of 
ie Supreme Court of Iowa, in Knapp vs. Hoyt, 
decided in December. 

i _ ot Es Se ee 
A shipped cotton from Memphis to Liverpool, 
_Eng., by a dispatch company, under bills of 
ading which exempted it and its connections from 
loss by fire. The cotton was destroyed by fire 
at the depot of the Erie Railway Company, one 
f the connecting lines. In this case, Whitworth 
ys. Erie Railway Company, the New York Court 
of Appeals, in January, decided that the railway 
_ company were protected by the fire clause of the 
bill of lading, no negligence as to the fire having 
been shown on its part. 


it was not presented for payment until after his 
death in 1879. The executors of his estate 
_ refused to pay the note, and when it was pre- 
_ sented upon the audit of their accounts the auditor 
threw it out on the ground that it was barred by 
the statute of limitations. This ruling was 
___ reversed by the court, who ordered the allowance 
of the amount of the note. The executors 
_ appealed, Appeal of Andress’ Executors to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and the auditor 
was sustained. Judge Mercar, in the opinion, 
on March 21, said: It is a well recognized rule 
of law that the statute of limitations begins to 
- run on a promissory note, whether commercial 
_ paper or not, whenever a cause of action accrues 
z - thereon—that is, from the time the holder has a 
right to demand the money claimed. The words 
‘e “on demand” in a note do not make the demand 
a condition precedent to a right of action, but 
import that the debt is due and demandable 
4 immediately, or at least that the commencement 
‘of a suit therefor is a sufficient demand, 


ai: Ce 5 
_ A principal cannot recover interest on money 


collected for him by an agent until a demand is 
made for the amount due, and a default made 
thereon, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, in Neal vs. Freeman, decided in 
October. 

_A general power in one partner to settle up the 
_ partnership business will not authorize him to 
indorse a new draft and substitute it for an old 
draft which has been indorsed by the firm; and 
a creditor of the partnership, who has had notice 
4 of their dissolution and that one of the firm was 
authorized to settle up their affairs, cannot re- 
~ coyer on such new indorsement, in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, in First National 
Bank of Macon ys. Ells, decided in November. 








A machine was sold upon the condition that 
the title would not pass to the purchaser until full 
payment was made therefor in installments as 
specified. On default in the payments, the vendor 
was at liberty to take the machine away at his 
oo The payments were made except for the 
t installment, and the vendor brought an action 
to recover the machine, Wheeler & Wilson Man- 
u ip cturing Company vs. Teetzloff, but before 
bringing suit did not make a demand for the 
property. On this ground he was defeated, and 
, e appealed. - The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
med the judgment in October. Judge Taylor, 
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according"to%the agreement did not render such 
possession unlawful. The vendor might, if it 
saw fit, choose to let the possession remain with 
him, and sue him upon the contract for the pay- 
ment of the purchase price. The contract says 
the vendor may at its option take the machine 
away if the payments are not made according to 
the terms of the contract. A fair construction of 
this contract would require the vendor to give 
notice to the purchaser that it would exercise its 
option to take away the machine on account of 
the non-payment of the purchase money before 
an action could be commenced to get possession 
thereof. A demand of possession, or notice to 
the purchaser that the company would exercise 
its option to take possession of the machine, was 
especially necessary after the company had failed 
to take immediate advantage of that provision in 
the contract and suffered the machine to remain 
in his possession for several months after such 
failure, and during all that time demanding pay- 
ment of the $5 claimed to be due. Under such 
circumstances, if the vendor determined to avail 
itself of the forfeiture of the money paid, and 
assert its right to the possession and ownership 
of the machine, notwithstanding it had received 
eight-ninths of the purchase-money, it was clearly 
its duty to give the purchaser unequivocal notice 
of such determination on its part before exer- 
cising that right. Forfeitures are not favored by 
the law, and the party seeking to enforce them 
must see to it that he has done everything on his 
part which entitles him to claim its enforcement. 


A promise made bya bankrupt after his adjudi- 
cation, but before his discharge in bankruptcy, is 
binding upon him, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, in Knap vs. Hoyt, decided in 
December. 


A creditor is not bound to a surety for active 
diligence against the principal ; for it is the con- 
tract of the surety that the principal shall pay the 
debt, and it is his business, therefore, to see that 
he does so; consequently, a forbearance to one, 
even if accompanied with a failure to inform the 
surety of the principal’s want of punctuality, 
will not discharge the former, in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina, in Neal 
vs. Freeman, decided in October. 





A bill of lading for 150 bales of cotton, signed 
by A & Co., who were the general agents of B, 
the owner of a steamboat running between Cin- 
cinnati and Memphis for shipping purposes at 
Memphis, was delivered to C, of Memphis. C at 
once drew on D, at New York, for $5,900, and 
attached the bill of lading to the draft, which was 
duly accepted and paid. The cotton was not 
shipped on B’s boat, and it was not delivered at 
the wharf or to A & Co. for shipment, as stated 
in the bill of lading, the statement to that effect 
being untrue. D sued B for the non-delivery of 
the cotton, and insisted that he was liable on the 
bill of lading, as he was bound by the acts of A & 
Co., his general agents at Memphis. The court 
instructed the jury to find a verdict for B, and D 
carried the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The judgment was there affirmed 
on the 3d inst. Mr. Justice Miller, in the 
opinion, said: Neither the master of a.vessel nor 
the shipping agents of steamboats on the rivers 
of the interior, at points where they receive and 
deliver cargo, have authority to bind the vessel 
or its owners by giving a bill of lading for goods 
or cargo not received for shipment. And such a 
bill of lading, being outside of the ‘power con- 
ferred by the agents’ authority, is void in the 
hands of a person who may have afterward, in 
good faith, taken it and advanced money on it. 


An action was brought in the New York Com- 
mon Pleas to recover the statutory penalty of 
treble damages, under the New York statute for 
the alleged extortion of wharfage rates. A is the 
owner of a wharf and of an adjoining bulkhead, 
and he charged B $3 a day as dockage for his 
canal boat, which was lying and unloading 
at the bulkhead. The judgment was in favor of 
A, and B appealed. On the 3d inst. the General 
Term of the Common Pleas affirmed the judg- 
ment on the ground that, the bulkhead being 
private property, the penalty did not apply. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





Reference was made last week to the proposed barge canal 
across the peninsula of Florida, which, it is expected, will facili- 
tate coast shipments to and fro from Atlantic and gulf ports. 
Connected with this in the development of Florida is the project 
for a railway, to extend from Gainesville, Fla., to Columbus, Ga. 
It is said to be in the hands of a dual interest known as the 
Disston and Gordon syncicates, and will have for its avowed 
object “ the centralizing and controlling of northwestern traffic,” 





As illustrating the large profit of grape culture in France, the 
Philadelphia Record mentions the particulars of the sale by the 
Rothschilds of their wine crop of 1881, grown at their celebrated 
vineyard, Chateau Lafitte. There were sold 110 casks of 264 
gallons each at $1,550 per cask, These vineyards, it appears, 
are among the few remaining in France which have not suffered 
from the ravages of the phylloxera. The wine sold was pressed 
last October. It will be kept for two or three years before 
becoming marketable, when it will readily bring double the price 
paid for it. 


On the other side the protectionist class in Russia are con- 
gratulating themselves over the reduced imports in iron and 
steel and other metallic productions, and this in spite of the fact 
that the home production has increased in a corresponding ratio. 
Furthermore, a correspondent of the London /ronmonger thinks 
that the prospects for the current year are for a further reduc- 
tion in the home output. The result of the new tariff thus far 
has been to show the inability of Comestic manufacturers to 
supply the home market, and to “enormously enhance the price 
of foreign goods’ which have to be imported. 





The following data respecting the railroad consolidations in 
the southern states is given by the Cincinnati Enguirer, which 
says that five syndicates practically embrace all the railroad 
service southeast of the Mississippi river. They are: The Lou- 
isville & Nashville, 1,850 miles; the Erlanger syndicate, 4,000 
miles ; the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 1,550 miles ; the 
Clyde lines, 1,600 miles, and the Georgia consolidation, 2,300 
miles—in al! nearly 12,000 miles of road. They represent nearly 
$1,000,000,000, but it is not easy to see how they can all do a 
profitable business with practically cotton alone to ship north, 





According to the last annual returns of the new German tariff, 
it appears that the imports for 1881 increased considerably, 
especially in the case of goods which were in consequence of 
the new tariff of 1879 taxed for the first time, or on which the 
duty was raised. This is explained by the fact that prior to 1879 
the demand was met from accumulated storings. The imports 
of 1880 were therefore small. But this had to be made up in 1881. 
Other articles, however, not influenced by the tariff were also 
imported to a larger extent. Thus the imports of Italian ware- 
house goods increased 1g per cent., currents and raisins 19 per 
cent., and cocoa in beans 7 per cent. The more important raw 
materials for industrial purposes were likewise more largely im- 
ported, as, per examples, cotton, flax and hemp, jute, silk, wool, 
shoddy, iron ores, tin, hides and skins, soda and other chemicals, 
and dyewoods. 





The recent announcement that the line of American steamers 
plying between Philadelphia and Liverpool was not a success, 
even with the backing of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
has attracted attention abroad. The steamship company, it 
appears, state that they are undecided whether to discon- 
tinue the line or transfer it to some other American port. The 
London /ronmonger believes that the failure of the line to pay 
is ‘due to the effort to make Philadelphia an important ship- 
ping port, for which nature never intended it.’’ The company is 
advised to make New York its western terminus, which, it adds, 
“is the natural terminus of that (the Pennsylvania) road.” This 
brings the London journal to the subject of the ‘‘decadence of 
American shipping,” on which point it sensibly says: ‘(If some 
of the artificial obstacles imposed by legislation in the way of 
ship owning and ship running were removed, American com- 
merce would revive itself.”’ 





Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., of the Bureau of Statistics, reports 
that the exports of domestic breadstuffs during March amounted 
to $12,404,735, against $22,301,161 for the same month in 1881, or 
a decrease of over 45 percent. The total values for the exports 
during the three months ended March 31 of each of the years 
named were respectively $35,557,452 and $51,149,613, a loss of 
about 30 percent. For the nine months ended March 31 last, 
the value of the exports of domestic breadstuffs was $147, 701,367, 
against $204,729,787 for a like period in the preceding fiscal year, 
a loss of about 25 per cent. The exports of tallow and provi- 
sions fell off about so per cent. in March, 1882, as compared with 
March, 1881, and about 33 1-3 per cent. during the three months 
ended March 31 last, as against the same three months in 188r. 
For five months ended March 31 these exports fell off nearly 25 
per cent., and for eleven months ended with same date they 
decreased about 22 per cent. 





Among curious facts appertaining to large industries are the 
attempts occasionally made to keep what are called ‘trade 
secrets.’’ A number of these are well known. The reason that 
particular processes of manufacture are sometimes kept secret, 
in preference to relying upon a patent, can be easily understood. 
Any one can obtain a copy of the specifications of a patent, and 
thus the way is open to an infringement. Perhaps the most 
noted illustration of the successful keeping of ‘a trade secret" 
is that of the manufacturer of bronze powder, by Sir Henry 
Bessemer, in England, which has been kept for nearly forty 
years. Mr. Bessemer prepared working plans for machinery to 
manufacture this product, and had it made, piece by piece, at 
different establishments. With two trusted assistants he put 
the works into condition to do the work, and they are still in use. 
In this case Mr. Bessemer “‘ was afraid to patent his inven- 
tion,”” inasmuch as a pound package being so small it could 
easily be smuggled into use, and its illicit manufacture would be 
certain. 


In discussing the different systems of domestic or incan- 
descent electric lighting now on exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace, London, the Pall Mall Gazette mentions among their 
advantages over gas the absence of any odor or smoke, the small 
degree of heat given off, and the soft and brilliant light itself, 
which is so superior to the best results from any other illumi- 
nant. The representatives of the different systems give “the 
cost of these lamps" as* follows: The Lane-Fox, 15s.; the 
Maxim, 12s. 6d.; the Swan, ss., and Mr. Edison declares he can 
produce his at a net cost of but 2s. From this it is fair to infer 
that the minimum price has not been attained yet. The filament 
in the Swan lamp is carbonized cotton fibre, produced by treat- 
ment of cotton thread with sulphuric acid; in the Lane-Fox 
lamp it is made from esparto grass. Mr, Edison uses fibres of 
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Chinese bamboo, Mention is made of the striking similarity of 
the Maxim to the Edison lamp. The enormous amount of 
fragmentary literature upon electricity, its uses and develop- 
ments, in the journals of to-day marks the for 
and radically different text-books in this department 
of natural phenomena for use in the schools. 


necessity 
new 
There is no 
comprehensive treatise of this character for either school or 
technical use to-day, The London Electric Lighting Exhibi- 
tion, in the opinion of the Gazette, fails to even approach the 
exhibit held at Paris last autumn in the matter of display or 
brilliancy. In the former less space was used, and, the different 
lights being massed, the effect artistically was magnificent, 
At the London Exhibition the lights are not so placed, It is 
thought, however, that the comparative isolation of the dif- 
ferent systems of electric illumination must enhance the value 
of the exhibit to students and scientists. 





The St. Paul (Minn,) Pioneer Press has with commendable 
enterprise interviewed St. Paul and Minneapolis jobbers to learn 
the relative proportions of this spring’s movement of goods in 
the region tributary to those cities, when compared with the 
distribution one year ago, The result is very flattering to the 
commercial interests of the northwest. The spring of 1881 was 
noted for activity of unusual character, but that of the present 
season is given at fully 4o per cent. in excess thereof. The 
growth in sales of agricultural implements, groceries and grains 
is at the foot of the list, having amounted to but 25 per cent.; 
in clothing the increase is 30 per cent.; in general produce and 
in carpets, 33 per cent.; drugs, 45 per cent.; dry goods, 
linery and hardware, so per cent.; boots and shoes and iron, so 
to 60 per cent.; hats, caps, etc., 75 to 100 per cent.; and liquors, 
Ioo per cent. The interviews referred to, together with letters 
from leading jobbers at Chicago and Milwaukee, show that 
general trade in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Dakota and 
Montana is 20 per cent. greater this spring than last. The 
enormous railway extension and the heavy influx of immigrants 
are primarily responsible for this condition of affairs. 


mil- 


As foreshadowed in an article in BRADSTREET’S a few weeks 
ago, the immigration into the United States this year is at 
present and promises to continue in unexampled proportions. 
For the month of March the total number arrived in the United 
States was 65,234, against 44,056 in March, 1881. Of these 
there were 23,251 from Germany, against 19,394 last year, 10,797 
from Canada, against 8,642 in March a year ago, and 4,840 from 
England and Wales, against 3,480 in the third month of 1881, 
For the nine months ended March 31 the total number of immi- 
grants arrived on these shores was 440,325, against 350,531 in 
the corresponding nine months ending March 31, 1881. The 
largest proportion was from Germany, the total being 148,481; 
against 102,093 ; from England and Wales 54,318, against 39,756, 
from Canada 62,397, against 87,151, and from Ireland 34,507, 
against 33,334. During the 
month were as follows: 


present year the arrivals each 





1882. 1881. 
January 18,489 13,134 
February... . 28,247 15,075 
NT AN CR cco aise ar aetnialo aia nl ois) ays nerniatnsat ath ateiarm a ote e ove 65,234 44,056 


During the past week the increase in the number of immi- 
grants arrived at New York alone has been enormous. On 
Wednesday the total was over 9,000. 





The industrial situation in the United Kingdom and in the 
United States has been receiving a good deal of attention of 
late. The condition of the laboring classes of England April s, 
as shown in the reports to the London Labour Vews, appears 
to be ina more settled state than in this country. While coal 
miners in Maryland and Pennsylvania, iron workers at Pitts- 
burgh and Cohoes, woolen operatives in Massachusetts, the 
various building trades at New York and most large cities 
throughout the country, have struck or have threatened to 
cease work until given higher wages, in England mechanics 
and laborers are reported to be fairly well employed. Ina few 
districts only relations between them and employers 
unsettlec. The steam coal and engineering trades are espe* 
cially busy. At Birmingham, Manchester and London the 
building trades and operatives at manufactories of building 
materials are busy. The iron and steel trades are busy in South 
Wales, and railway work is vigorously pushed. From Belfast 
there has been a significant emigration of flax dressers to the 
United States. So many concessions have been made of late to 
the demands of trade organizations in the United States that, 
with the exception of a few cases, it is doubtful if any extended 
strikes will be inaugurated throughout the country. 


are 





The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce has done good service 
in having prepared and published a pamphlet giving the manu- 
facturing and commercial statistics of that city, An abstract 
thereof fills four long columns in the Commercial Gazette, and 
forms a chapter of considerable interest. Its value is, however, 
somewhat impaired by the absence of any comprehensive data 
of a corresponding nature from preceding years with which to 
institute comparisons, A compilation was made in 1870, but it 
affords no opportunity to compare results except in a meagre 
way, as reproduced in the paper alluded to. It appears that 
there are in Pittsburgh in all 1,380 manufacturing establish- 
ments, They employ a capital of $105,401, 481, and their annual 
product is valued at $145,721,619. The tota! number of 
employees is 85,436. In the two cities (Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny) and vicinity there are 61 iron-working establishments, 
with $24,277,000 capital, employing 21,316 hands, and turning 
out a product valued at $39,526,954. The steel industries have 
an aggregate capital of $10,170,000, employ 7,060 hands, and 
their annual product is worth $18,378,836. Next in importance 
is the coal trade, In this the total capital is $15,552,000, and 
the value of the product is $12,208,306, while the number of 
employees is 17,962. The coke is represented by 
$10,854,000 capital, an annual product of $4,423,559, and 5,659 
employees. The boating interest follows in importance. The 
capital employed in this line is $7,447,000, the value of its 
product $2,400,000, and the number of hands 3,260. 
also is the glass industry, with its 59 factories, $5,985,000 of 
capital, 6,442 employees, and an annual product of $6,832,682, 
Such restricted comparisons as may be made from the results of 
the canvass of 1870 are as follows: 


industry 


Prominent 












1882. 1870. 

Total capital invested in industries. . $105,401, 481 $54,493,650 
Total number employees........... 85,436 33,635, 
Total value products..............65 : 145,721, 619 $78,239, 26 
Capital in iron and steel «+ $34,347,000 $2 6 
Value product, iron and steel... $57,907,586 $30, 326,711 
rel hands, iron and steel...... 28,566 15,541 

DIAN I PIASS. 6. Seaiee uecsucen > oa $5,985,000 $3,892,300 
8 ue product, glass...........0-.05 $6,832,683 $5,162,362 
Number hands, ie ee a he andy 6,442 3,733 


In addition to the above statistics, a list is given of 444 whole- 
sale and jobbing commercial interests, with $10,706,000 capital 
total annual sales valued at $74,303,152, and 2,353 hands 
employed. This is exclusive of the petroleum interest, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

The current of speculation is running still 
downward, and the conviction has, or seems to 
have, established itself in Wall street that the 
movement is and must be downward for some 
months tocome. The average operator, broker 
or not, is looking forward to the time when the 
revivifying influence of the next crop shall make 
itself felt in stimulating the public imagination with 
visions of renewed prosperity. Until that time 
comes he finds himself unable to take any but a 
gloomy view of the speculative situation. He has 
seen recently two desperate attempts made to 
turn the tide, and seen them, after a short and 
violent disturbance of the market, leave things 
infinitely worse than it found them. Naturally he 
is about resigned to the inevitable. He even 
looks with suspicion on the market when it shows 
symptoms of rallying; and, under such circum- 
stances, business immediately falls off. This was 
the case on Wednesday, when prices improved 
somewhat, and transactions fell to little more 
than one-half of what they had been on Tuesday 
and Monday, when prices were falling. The 
same thing was repeated on Thursday, while the 
rise continued. . There was a sudden break just 
at the close, which surprised no one, except per- 
haps that it had not come before. Yesterday the 
market at the opening was very weak, but after- 
ward it stiffened up considerably, and was alter- 
nately strong and weak until near the close, 
when there was a general improvement, and 
prices closed at about the best of the day. The 
volume of business was somewhat larger. 

The course of speculation has sometimes been 
compared to the swinging of a pendulum; but 
the pendulum is too regular in its movement to 
make a correct comparison. Rather it should be 
compared to the ebb and flow of the tide in a 
broken and obstructed channel, with its eddies, 
its checks, its obstructions, and its irregular and 
violent impulses, which serve to conceal the main 
movement of the waters to all but the most clear- 
sighted of the observers. The main movement 
depends upon great natural and industrial causes. 
It was the disorganization of the industrial 
condition of the country which brought on the 
panic of 1873; and the bad crops of the years 
immediately following checked the recuperative 
movement, and gave us times of depression, dur- 
ing which prices ran steadily down to their low- 
est level. The sounder condition into which 
trade and commerce had worked itself, combined 
with the great and increasingly greater crops 
of the years 1878, 1879 and 1880, brought 
us a prosperity which steadily moved up 
prices until an era of wild speculation set in, 
which has again received a severe check by the 
immense shortage of the crops last year, a short- 
age now proved to be much larger than was 
estimated at the time. We must again look to 
the crops for a renewal of good times. Should 
disaster again overtake us this year—of which, 
happily, there are no signs now—the effect would 
be terrible, most certainly to Wall street, which 
is always so sensitive. Seats on the Stock Ex- 
change would again sell high at $10,000, instead 
of the $25,000 to $30,000 they are now quoted at. 

The steady fall in the prices of stocks while 
money is seeking investment everywhere, rates 
of interest falling, and stock brokers can borrow 
all they want on call at 3@4 per cent., is a fact 
which a great many people seem to be puzzled 
by. The actual truth is that, in directing the 
movements of the speculative current, the rate 
at which money can be borrowed—which indi- 
cates the amount seeking employment in the 
market—is only one factor. The average rate, 
taking the year through, will represent the 
average amount of profit which can be made 
by the use of money in general trade; 
and the fluctuations of the rates on call loans— 
which are preéminently the loans made in stock- 
broking—are dependent on local and passing 
circumstances, and produce only eddies and 
checks in the general current of stock specula- 
tion. It is a fact in Wall street experience that 
‘a tight money market ”’ has never of itself pre- 
vented the prices of stocks rising; nor has an 
easy one prevented them falling. The most that 

















































it does is to check or accelerate the movement. 











































































THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED; 
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time loans could be made at the same rates, | Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paulpref.. 122% 119 120% | Delaware & Hud. Canalist P.d.c.7s. 122 123 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 13514 126% 126% | Albany & Susquehanna rst 7s... .... Ir 113 
and lenders were glad to make them; com- | Cleveland & Pittsburgh............... 132! us .. | Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ........ 10) 105 
: Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 118: 119% 118 Albany & Susquehanna Ist en, gd. 7s. 122 124 
mercial paper goes at 4@ 5) Per, (Cent On Unslaware aamudsoai Gann <a 109 105% 305. acta ag & resp dee ¢c. 78 135, a 
D & Rio Grande......... I 2 enver io Grande Ist 7s...... 11 
pledge of government bonds, 2%@3 per cent. Mast ‘Teniingsne, Virginie & Ga... sts ars 11 pd . eae eit 7s = 10344 
5 A irgini 1 (732 ee 
is all that is asked. Nevertheless, the only Habel eae ee tae ee 58% a te dest es, oe peraaee = 107 ees 
rallies the stock market has had during the week ee eee pre ee 81 at a pee Se ' ie , 
were plainly brought about by certain large opera- os es Wee 1 734, 1258 pues hep ie hae 
: : if A % = : fe Long Dock 75......... 1 ir 
tors working 3! up to get a better level to sell Keokuk & Des Moines. 126 107% 10474 Buffalo, N. ¥ & Erie 1 tare I 
from. The simple reason is, people will not buy Lake Bite & Western ica Ps 3213 = N. Xo Lake rey ad nn. er 3% 
aa ouisville ashville t] gl 7 4 ae « an A. pare 
stocks now. Good securities—such as sound old Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... 77 B % Houston & Texas Cen, Ist 73. <> DEI9G eaiee 
: Missouri Pacific Ee os 92% Houston & Texas Cen. rst W. div. 7s. 110 108 
bonds, well approved—are in as great demand as | Manhattan Railroad 284% 49 43 Houston & Texas Cen. at W ole a 112 
. i inci its oust exas Cen, 2d C, m. |. 8s I 117 
ever, and some of the best of the newer kinds | Marietta & Cinannatt nt peed Dae cee Houston & Texas Cen, 2d W.&'N. 8s, 323” naa 
- 4 . 9 2 A Memphis & Charleston.....,. 2 4 3, edar Falls int, XSt'7S,,.ceeenae 114 112 
have been improving in price of late; but all Metropolitan Reilcadien. 96% 7 ay Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n ist pid 7s. 119 133 
speculative securities, or those which are new a ae! ae ay hore "0 so #83 Tadionspols, pied eWaatoeces BY = ; 
ilwaukee al Cs. 1A 7 + “4 
i : Mobile & Ohio............ y 2 Indiana, Decatur & Springfield 1st 7s. 106 100% 
enough to be regarded as such, the public will Mea ey ig BOER ake aa By Lake Store, Ms. &N. Me f eile eae root 
i i Morris & Essex tase cuecensunh cee 121% = 122 121 eveland & Toledo s. f. 7s.......-+.+ 113 10634 
touch only, ine eOs gingerly BAT Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 8314 6246 60 Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s.........-.-- 110 107 
The high rates to which government bonds | New Jersey Central..............-... 99% 76% ~~ 703 | Cleveland, P'lle & Asht. 7s........... 113 112 
F : 5 P New York Central...... 144 128% 128 Buffalo & Erie n. 7S.......ceeeecerees 120 120 
have risen, and the higher prices to which they | New York & New Haven.. +. 170 ay .. | Buffalo & State Line 7s.. 102 100 
. * : New York; Blevateds. 5. ikataces 42 Ir 105 I Ko & 'W. PB. ast 98.2. steaokr ts ae 35 109 
promise to go, show that, if only the security be | New York, Lake Erie & Western... 4036 355% 3 Union Pacific 1 78... 113 ae 
. . . : L. E. & Wes EA3.% f AF mon Pace Ss. £.BS\s 2tes)..sen eae 129, 1 
satisfactory, the public will take it eagerly pe yore Gnécrtnds Wiemeran oe ui 525% a5 Union Pacific a eas ea aa 123 
North Maciics en. ered eee nion Pacific col, tr: Oa72 «22455 .0eees 105 I 
enough. Indeed, the bonds are taken all the | Nortperm Pacific ren : me cic cea Kansas Pacific 1st 65, '95.-0.00000000. 1134 110% 
i i " tch hac | Norfolk & Western..... a ts % ansas Pacific rst 68, '96............ I Il 
more readily from the very insecurity which has MeriokS een Bi ‘ speak | Rensas Pacific, D. div. 6s as........- ip 110 
been developed in stocks. When roads consid- | Qhio Central......... 2946 ao iacsak? | Ako laste decent eee at et 
io ississippi. . 43 3 > PV Stn. GS, wae. yeah eee area 
i ivi _ | Ohio & Mississippi baa 10334 81 nf P. R. of Mo. rst 6s. 107% ©=.: 107% 
cei. tovbe urea paying. dinidehdy atom: | Oe mip eo ig og [PR Me se es ag 
i S i Peoria, Decatur & Evansville y 28 t. Louis & San Fran’co 2 cl. Av gape 
chased . eee the popular Philadelphia & Reading n 4 S 58 St. Louis & San Francisco 3-65, ele 92 90% 
faith in them, have to stop paying, and | Ohio Southen 3 16 >. | St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 92 or 
i ae Rome, Watertown & 27 34 34 S. P.. Rs of Mo tat Gc) smcce nen 105 10434 
others are shown only to have paid  divi- | Richmond & Alle hany.. poe 22 28 poms = eee cn. o. shee teeeee eens 8 % 
Rochester & Pittsburg 29 27 2 exas acific inc. & l. g. r. 7s...... 
dends out of the sales of new bonds, | Richmond & Danville. OTL ie 120 | Texas & Pacific ist R. G. div. 6s... 97 82 
: St. Louis & San Francisco. 434 38 38 Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 130 138 
investors get a bad shock, and the specu- | S¢. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 53 1 | Ceveland & Pittsburgh yths.f.6s... 111% 122 
: : St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pref... 4 89 6 -» C. & I. C. 1st cn. 78.... 140 122 
] b k f k 
ative buyers €ep out of a market which | &! Paul& Omaha................., 43% 35% 35% | C., C. & I. C. astit. cc, sup...s/ ene) 9 R20Kh) mee 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.. iia 99 0934 9994 | Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. rst 7s.. 86% 87 
has such pronounced bear symptoms as the PICS- [nrasiPaciicu see aeneene aeeenees 50% 4o% 3056 St. Louis & Iron Mountain Ist ISHihE an ee 
. Toledo, Delphos & B........ .....005 291 I 73! t. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s..... 113 109 
ent. The lessons of the past nine months have Uibn Panic, he eee 1% 11% a St. Louis & I. M., A. bh. rst 7s....... 11g 110 
been so terribly severe that people feel more La iste ey poms £ Sabena a, 2% re 40 —_ ois Sy rae TS eee ~ a 
i eke : : abash, St. Louis & Pacific pref..., 94 55, 51 - Louis, A. EL TSt 784 eee fee 
inclined to put their money into the absolute | rue roctowinc WERE THE CLOSING PRICES oF TELEGRAPH Se pou eee - ae pl 78 co Tet ae 
: AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: ee ee ae ane ee 99 
fety of governments than run any more risks ; ; St. B., M. & M. 1st 75.......4+4- ue 
SAICLy. 4 Kori hold f - of eee re Pak St. P., M. & bares Rath 103 105 
i now that el fe) < ‘3 1881. 1882. 1882. Wabash, St. L. . gen. 6s.... 100 
It is state Batatorcign. Sp, SRE aNS IAW cate eset te eee ee 116% 83% 8% | Wabash, St. L. & P.C. div. ss... % 8514 
ernments are returning them to sell at the present ae ren se eeeeeees 56% 48 46 y Webash, et 1. & E ms apts div. 7s. x Py 102 
3 ’ et XPKOSS—A dams: iscnaieeaa saicbesiees 12 140 139 abas it. B. a FO ONC cate eras 110) Io4 
prices, and putting the proceeds into the securities Amiericanii:ccwmtessrawanesaeee 78 93% 93. | Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s... 50 60° 
- : United States dine sipicnat ve eebar 6114 7436 74% | Wabash, St. L. & P. cn. ev. 7s 1i2 96 
of their own governments, thereby making a sees PatBon eee eee eceeeees 18) 127, 12554 | Great Western 2d T3--ssenesoss 110 104 
handsome profit. The following were the closing ree, Core Be 39% 3078 ay roe: Eg . Nore es as 7 
. “ Sutro) Tunnel: )5/. .asaccaeeleeal 2 5% % | St. Louis, K. & N., C. bh 4% lor 
prices of bonds yesterday : VE pie Colorado Coal & ron Company...... 54 51% sold St. Louis, K. &NjC bs... 105 » [aes 
rte 14, ——April 21.—, ew Central Coal Company... ..... ie I4 14 estern Union c. 7s....... 121 119 
bid. bid. asked. Western Union r, 7s..... 121 119 
U. S. 6s, extended (31 p. c.)....0.0..00 Tor ror rorl{ FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS: OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON New. JetseyCentealiines: 99 
U.S. §s, extended (334 p..C.).....cceees 10134 101% 102 ee Se: : F CC. Sa Chimc Fate oar 7 qt 4! 
U. S. 44s 1891, registered.............. 116 1163 11654 April22, April 14, April21, | Central lowa c. d. cer..............., 8o 75 
W.'Siahos 189i, ‘coupon res cor ecvcate 116 116 1165 1881. 1882. 1882, Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’n inc. 90% 65 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered ..........0.006 1203 1215 121% | Boston Hartford & Erie 1st 7s....... 59% if 4 i. 
S345 EO07;, COUDOD 2a a nuiae saeee see 1203 12156 121% | B.C. ie Northern Ist 5s........... Ico Joo, 10a4 | FORIZHE. Feats ave OF Ste nets ee = Yu 
: s Central Iowa Ist 75............ peteee 113 110 Ir i ee Pee 
Foreign exchange has ruled just below the ppcseneete cows cs a ink 8 a He 804 Ga 1 4 
i < = esapeake i . Int. 35 4 * & . 
gold exporting point during the week, rates Chicago & Alton s. RO eee tis 113% 113% Alabama, cl. An B00 Gssecenciasnamer 7 81% 
A 5 ASC OG son's Stork ewes dtaleis Osc ate AG I 15 labama, cl. A., sm... 72 2 ’ 
showing, however, a tendency to go up the past la Mo, R, ESHS caenidsnaples m5) 115 115, Alabama, aise a4 Fs 
: Soon ia . 2 Ll el Is DUISE 7Sbu. oaicen pecs » GLC: 
two days, owing to a diminished trading in our de Miss" br. Ist °, of eee ion 1, iol, ecaeesn & fa ete ae 22 piss 
ys icago, Burlington uincy cn, 7s. 12 1274 12 Arkansas 7s, L. R. & Ft. S. is 10 
securities from apa ie cables have not Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6si0; 124 127 127 ‘| Arkansas cr vi. « L Bee =e = 
been working well, considerably interfering with wey cof es apo or 2 Meangne oe ae Ge x Be 
New Jersey Central rst 7s..... 2 118 11 11 Arkansas 7s,M.0.& R.R.... ; II 20 
the transmission of orders; and then the break- | New jee Prien tai tS 8 184 118 Peo ae 73, A CR... _ 7 
: é ‘ ew Jersey Central adj. 7s..... ‘ III I 107 eorgia 6s, 86..... H 109 105 
ing down of prices here, and doubtless dis- tap ee Willesbarre én as fit ye 2 ou ai Ba BS re me! 
ewe Orgla 7s, ind, 
couraging dispatches from this side, have had | Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P. ¢.... 135 133% on Gnoneia ES Pi dee aa u ome 
. ; eee ee Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d.. 12214 120 119 Louisiana 7s, cn., ‘14. we 64 
their effect in diminishing demand from Europe. Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 7s, Sg. R.d. 122% 120 125 Louisiana 7s, sm. 57 60 
(: Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La Cd. 7s. 12214 1194 TI9 Michigan 6s, '83......... é 102 Ior 
The posted rates remain as before, $4.87% and Chicago, Mil & St. Pr. Ist 1. é M. 7s. 121% 119 119 | Missouri 6s, due ’82 or 83............. 104 00 
i i, & St. P. rst I. . 73. i "D6 iae Naveen ae each 
$4.90. The actual rates yesterday were $4.86% Chicago, Mi. & St. B. Ist C.& M. | iat 123 Missour ios ous "Br sua, on at 
icago, Mil."& St. P. cn. 7s. 122 120 121 Missouri Gs; duc “88.3.0, o.s0<,.canese 113, 110 
@$4.8634 and $4.89@ $4.89%4. Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d'7s... 101!4 00 100 | Missouri 6s, due = ORNO0 ods 117 112 
There is no news from abroad calculated to pain Se ca - ee =f : ae re e 1224 119 119 Lipa is or me MGCO8 sa canta certs ae = IL 
icago, Mil. . P.tst 6s,S. W.d. 107 107 107 issouri -» due '94- 11 Il 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst ss, LaC.&D. Missouri, H. & St. J. 10 
affect the markets here except favorably. The Chicago, Mil, & St. Plist SM div.és, 1265 ee eH Missourl, H. & St. J” ie (vel 
i i ‘ Chicago, Mil, & St, P. rst H.&D.d.7s. 117 11446 116 New York 6s, g. c. By ericge 9 I 108 
snk 0 ean iscount rate remains at 3 per Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s 110 100 10734 | New York 6s, : 1 83 I 
cent., but it is said the open market ra ej ‘ac- | Chicago & Northwest int. 7s., 105 105 Io New York 6s, : 1, "ox 118 118 
3 P te lis . Chicago & Northwest cn, 7s 130 132 ae New York 6s, . Ae se 
A ; cs i ib e ae 120 11 
tionally below this. There is evidently plenty of | Chicago & Northwest 1st 7s .- 109 110% 108 | New York 6s, g.1., '93 122 129 
- : ‘ Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7s. 124 124 127 North Carolina 6s, 0., 34 28 
idle money in the London market, but the prices Chieago & Milwaukee 1st 78.. 120 ee North Carolina Gs; AO. 34 28 28 
, re ¢ Shore div, 78.0. ecsecs wae 120 Ir II North Carolina N.C. R.,, ’ 
of American securities follow the movements of Lake Shore cn, c. Ist 7s 127% 127 nag! North Carolina N. C. R.7s, ¢. 0 rr mm ne 
our own markets. The French markets are | (ake shoreom Go ahgs 0, isles oie tak | no Ne eee ‘> nen eee 
et Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s.... 11g 17% ae North Carolina fdg. act," 6-1 eae 14 10 
quiet. Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... 107 100 103 North Carolina fdg. act, '68-98....... 124 10 
The bank statement of Saturday last was quite | Houisville & ab Fah + Ist 6s, ros og MH | North Carolina n., J. J. 928.0... 21 8 
a ° arching Ni, AL Ome nee eee 
favorable. There was a gain to the surplus reserve Pphvilles Recakur Tet 782-5 2, 11055 a164 Roreh Gecoling, C.D Set wae ‘6 "sh 
bot ee us 5 1 101 ort olina sp. t., cl. 1, ’98-9..... 
of $4, 144,500, mainly due to large payments by Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie ist 6s. 108% 102 102% | North Carskon ay ti ct Capea a 8 z 
> New York & Manhattan Beach ist 7s. _ 110 103% 1034 | North Carolina sp. t., cl. Cetera 84 1% 
the Treasury. The surplus reserve is now | Metropolitan Elevated rst 6s.. ; 10436 101 1014 | North Carolina cn. 4S...........4.... 8646 80 
- hs Michigan Central ee es 12746127 127% | North Carolina cn. 4s, sm............ 82 80 
$4,956,150. The following are the comparative } Missouri, Kansas & Texas 107! 04% 105) | Ohio 65; "86.4.5. Sane p imide come oa peat 109! 109 
totals of the”état ef Gf Aphl # ena are Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc... 84 611g 6114 | Rhode Island 6s, iy OOP ccvaiciestess 115 120 120 
otals o e statements o pri an pril 15: peniee cee Missouri tst 7s... 109 10644 106% | South Carolina 6s, rs Mn. 23, ‘69, nfd. 10 [| t 
: d : obile 10 OS... see essence reeeee 112 110 110% | Tennessee 6s, 0., '90-2-8......20e000. 74% 50 5 
April 8. April 1s. Differences. Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis 1st 7s. 118 1I5 115% | Tennessee 6s, n., ’92-8-1900 ... 74 50 56 
Loansy. ers aieace $314,405,800 $312,648,200 Dec. $1,757,600 | New York Central 6s, °83........... 106 104% Tennessee 6s, n,n 5 { 
04% 044 es yi, Ma Bip SA oa 74 50 56 
Spécie’7. at 57,054,200 61,225,600 Inc. 3:37%,400 New York Central 6s, '87............ 110 110 110 Virginia’ 66,46 2. cetucies oace 34 ‘ 
Legal tenders... 14,743,800 16,568,900 Inc. 1,825,100 | New York Central & Hudson tst c.7s. 1317 135 133% | Virginia 6s, n., '66. ie 3 
Deposits... + 280,345,409 291,353,400 Inc. 5,008,000 | Canada Southern st int. gtd.,3to5.. 100 90434 9596 | Virginia 6s, n.. ’67.........., 38 34 35 
Circulation........ 20,076,900 20,007,000 Dec. ~— 69,900 icone STS ay Bene cee 131 134 135. | Virginia 6s,cn.............. 136 @ \ 93 
q Reet - OV Ca ey eee I irgini r 
The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is } N. Y., P. & 0. p-ln. 68.000 00070707" a ie m0 Vieni on. ade: = 43, wees 
26 t nétoo6 % Nevada Gentralyst 65. 002.5360 00-000 Too 9 9; Virginia 6s, def.......... 17 14% 
now 20.70 per cent., against 26.40 at the same “ded MeeissiPPt ae rg | Oe » ng rat " District of Columbia 3.658 104 100 roe ’ 
i ississippi CN, 7S..........4. Ir 11 II istrict of Columbia sm i 
date last year. @hio & Mississippi rst, S, div. 7s,.... 114% 120 rae District of Columbia — % 57 at ‘ 18 














































INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
_ LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS As To PoLicy-HoLpeErs, $6,459,478.08 


CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - -. - - 3,000,000.00 
| NerSovrrius, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


(i Log 

’ > 

__ This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, ee ya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 
4 President, ad Vice-Pres. 


_ T, CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
. Vice-Pres. Secretary, 





- 
 LYDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 
: 187 Broapway, New York. 


ERENT ENS peo oes s oF ec aalew e's’ vee onadeer’s’ $250,000.co 
ASSETS 375,000.00 


Deposit wiTH NEw York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
i U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS..........0.00cceeeeees 


A FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 

_ Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 

_ positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
4 onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 

_ guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 

is state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. P 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Py ‘Ws. M. Ricnarps, President. 


100,000.00 


JouN M. CRANE, Sec’y 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


OMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CoO., 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 


United States Securities.........csceeecececeeeeeuees 


. $441,092.50 

_ Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks)... ......... 117,713.70 
City and other Stocks and Bonds and Cash in Banks, 1 2447-91 
Premium Notes and Cash Premiums................ 2,919.85 
, ‘Salvage, re-insurance and other claims .............. 13,382.55 


ROT AR EEE= <2 Ee $827,556.51 


@ 














: Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
_of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
_ dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

_-W. IRVING COMES, Presipent 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SEcrETARY. 

__'TuIs COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House oF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co, 


iv No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 
Pas 


-. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


THE MERCHANTS’ 


INSURANCE CoO., 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
1882. 
MERE EE Rae 205.0 7-0 sonics cn od see ces sjceiceaces $400,000.00 
Deeesetve for Fe-INsuUrance ... 2... 6. ete s ees e eee ee 230,384.04 
unpaid losses 48,558.11 


_ Reserve for other liabilities, Ss vai 
Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities... ... 450,051.03 
$1,128,994.08 


ry NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager. 


0 ie ae GERMAWNIA 
INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Statement, January 1, 1882. 


Statement, January 1, 














? 


Ber 


BOR PAEGAE LEAL... cpsccces cae cevessorsccsss 





. EAS cede oee ess 239,228.41 
PUEMABILITIES ccc se s-ss-ccceseeees » 24,980. 
_ SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS..........cceeseees 214,238.75 


_ JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
E. C. HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 


NEW YORK AGENTS. 
HATTON & JACOBS, 85 Liperty STREET. 
= 








SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


NIAGARA FIRE 
! INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


CasH CAPITAL, - .-~ - 
Reserve for all purposes, - —- 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, - = : - 640,216.48 
_ Torat AssETs, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 
:" At licies of this Company are now issued under the New 
x Refety Fund Law. ’ 

; PETER NOTMAN, President. 
HOS, F, GOODRICH, Secretary. 


- $500,000.00 


; 
























1 NASSAU STREET, - 
40 STATE STREET, - - 


NEw York. 
- Boston, 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 


JOINT AGENTS 


16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange 
Commercial Credits, availabl 


Cable Transfers, etc. 
e in all parts of the world, 





ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Foreign and Domestic. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


MENDELSSOHN & CO.,, BERLIN. 


gil st Heo BANK OF COMMERCE, 


Issue 


Wm. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H, DayTon. 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL Bur_pInc, NEw York. 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 





McGREGOR & CO, 








BANKERS, 


NEW YORK. 


Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. 
out the United States and Canada. 
WILSON WADDINGHAM, 


ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 


DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 















CG RAECRY, & BALLOU, 








CHAS. GREGORY, 


MATURIN BALLOU. 


BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEw York. 


Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 
















KC OUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 



















P. K. Dickinson, JuLEs E. BRUGIERE. 


ICKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HowarD LAPSLEY, 
Meinbers New York Stock Exchange, 


FJOWARD LAPSLEV & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


Now 5° WAtLtr STREET,“ NEW Vork. 





T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N.Y, Stock Exchange. 


A/D ES BRAMHALL & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities, 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





Louis J. Apcar, GEORGE MERRILL, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. I. D. BaLcn. 


pees MERRILL & CO., 
: Stock Brokers, 


68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEw St., New York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





pee LAOS La BONED S: 


FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No. 1 SECURITY. 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 CEepDarR St., NEw York. 





Ye S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorK. 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 
: Bankers and Brokers, 


No, 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H. STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN 





7 YALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD Anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





bed BEES & COMPANY, 


‘Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York. 





THE 
(Geese EE. COMPANY 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


H. C, Dickinson. 


Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and W. Y. Mining Stock 


D. S. WILLARD, 


Orders promptly executed 







Stocks and Bonds, 

















Eviuu C. MITCHELL. 
Gero. W. McGown. 


Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Special. 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


on Approved Collaterals, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


R, J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY, 


R Thee PALM Sac COn: 


Successors to H, E. DILLINGHAM & Co,, 


R. H. Parks. M. S. NICHOLS, Chicago. 


G, WHITE, 





H. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Nowy WALLSTREET, "-'V-) = = 


ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Geo, H, Brouwer, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


C. C, Broun, 
W. E. D. VysE, Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


|) Meee SONS & BROUN, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign tig ee and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
| 





R. J. Kimball & Co. 


No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


F, E, BALLARD, 





Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 18 New Street, New York. 


H, E, DILLINGHAM. 


NEw YorK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 


















(oes & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorK. 


HACKLEY B, BAcon. 
LATHROP R. BAcoN. 





Lewis H, TAYLOR, Jr. 


fi A ALTAN LOR JG CO:, 
: Bankers and Brokers, 


RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Bs BAT ORNERWS COL, 
‘ BANKERS, 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. 


by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. 


margins not entertained. 


Wr KURTLvi&. (CO%, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


and sold on commission, 
Loans negotiated. 


LINDLEY HAINEs, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 42 SoUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 





No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 


rders on 


No. 32 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
Commercial Paper and Collateral 


was made in competing localities. 
fore, to be hoped that such action will be taken 
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and the discovery that the cry of damage to crops 
and fruit by the cold snap ten days since was a 
false alarm, have gone far to materially strengthen 
the general trade situation during the past week. 
In fact, the telegraphic reports received by 
BRADSTREET’S from its correspondents at thirty 
cities have been the most favorable of those 
coming to hand in any week thus far since 
January. At New Orleans and Nashville the 
spring activity hoped for at this time is absent 
for well-known causes. At Milwaukee inclem- 
ent weather impassable country roads 
have given a check to the distribution of 
goods which continuous spring weather alone 
seems wanting to overcome. 


and 


At Cleveland gen- 
eral trade continues quiet, but is of fair propor- 
tions. Boston likewise reports a fair demand, as 
for several weeks past, the leading departments 
of trade being all considered. -At most other 
important centres commercial interests are more 
prosperous, and a better business is doing than at 
any time thus far during the year. While 
the expansion is not of striking proportions, 
it is in response to a legitimate consumptive 
demand. Collections at most points are reported 
prompt or quite satisfactory, and incoming 
orders are said to be largely in excess of 
those of the preceding week. Planting is 
progressing well in Minnesota, except on certain 
low, flat lands adjacent to the Red river, where 
floods have interfered with work. Prices for 
provisions, grains and other staples are in 
general firmly held, and for this reason no 
important moyement eastward with a view to 
exporting has been recorded. The general crop 
and fruit outlook is excellent. No settlement of 
the various industrial difficulties has been reached. 
Strikes in various trades continue, and new ones 
are foreshadowed, but no widespread and con- 
certed movement, with perhaps the exception of 
that threatened by the Pittsburgh rolling mill 
ironworkers, is thought likely to take place. 





The countermanding of a few orders for steel 
rails and locomotives spread distrust widely for a 
few weeks among makers and buyers of steel and 
iron in both crude and finished forms. Lately 
confidence has reasserted itself in a measure. 
Less default has been manifested than was at first 
apprehended. 
it goes no further, will not be a serious trouble. 
Hardly has the iron trade passed that uncertainty 
when another of an opposite kind is confronted, 
viz., as to production. The announcement is 
made that the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers, whose organization extends 
wherever there are rolling mills, has given notice 
that an advance of Soc. per ton is desired on and 
after June I in the Pittsburgh district. The cus- 
tom has been for the Pittsburgh manufacturers to 
enter into an agreement with the Amalgamated 
Association from June I of each year, to last one 
year, in which it is agreed wages are to be paid 
according to acertain scale. Prior to June 1 con- 
ferences are held between representatives of the 
workmen and employers, and the terms of a new 
agreement are determined. A higher rate of 
wages has been in contemplation among the 
workmen for several months, and it is said if the 
effort to increase wages is successful in the first 
district like attempts will be made in the others. 
Manufacturers naturally feel uneasy at the pros- 
pect of a suspension of production. The hot 
weather necessitates a restricted production itself 
of from one-third to one-half. It is barely pos- 
sible that demand may be stimulated during 
the summer; it certainly will be if there are 
abundant crops and a probability of a good 
export trade. There are thirty-six mills in 
the Pittsburgh district the annual product of 
which is over 400,000 tons. In 1880, with 
thirty mills, the product was 389,107 tons. 
Such a restriction in output would neces- 
sarily seriously enhance prices. 


The restriction of consumption, if 


An increase in 


the cost of making iron in one locality would con- 
fer advantages on others unless a like advance 


It is, there- 
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as will be to the mutual advantage of employers, 
workmen and buyers. 
Thursday’s cable from London announces a 


Scotch and English iron, some 


uneasiness in finished and a decline in 
freights to 11s. from Glasgow and Its. 6d. from 


decline in 
iron, 
Liverpool. This decline, in view of the unset- 
tled condition of the American iron trade, will be 
watched with special interest. The tin plate 
manufacturers of Great Britain have signed an 
agreement ‘to reduce manufacture one week per 
month for three months, under penalty of £500 
for infraction of agreement.” 


At a meeting of the five leading anthracite 
coal companies yesterday it was decided to stop 
mining on the 4th, 5th and 6th and the 11th, 
12th and 13th of May, with the further under- 
standing that work will also cease on three days 
during each of the remaining two weeks in that 
month if it is deemed necessary. Owing to the 
recent improvement in the demand for domestic 
sizes, the opinion is held in the trade that 
restrictions during the latter half of May may be 
The requirements for manufacturing 
sizes continue fair. Stocks at Philadelphia and 
New York have suffered no particular change 
since last week, but freight rates to New Eng- 
The demand in the 
northwest is still very quiet, no revival from the 
ill effects of a specially mild winter having 
become apparent. Stocks at Buffalo and Chicago 
are large, and holders regard the prospect for the 
A meeting of the Western 
Coal Dealers’ Association, recently held in New 
York, took action on the schedule of rates for 
spring business in the territory supplied by 
them. 

The striking miners in the Cumberland region 
still hold out, in spite of the refusal of the Clear- 
field operatives to second them by joining in the 
strike. That this action on the part of the latter 
must ultimately tend to coerce the Cumberland 
miners into returning to work, is the opinion 
At present 
with other bituminous regions, is 


omitted. 


land have stiffened a little. 


season hopefully. 


generally held in trade circles. 
Clearfield, 
supplying the entire demand, and prices have 
even been reduced. No perceptible effect on the 
trade has yet been produced by the Cumberland 
strike, which thus far shows no signs of giving 
way. 

On the whole, the present feeling in the coal 
trade is that the demand during the year will 
equal that of 1881, and with fully as remunerative 
prices. 


This has been another quiet week in the sea- 
board wool markets. The position has under- 
gone no radical change, but, 
slightly better at the close. 


if anything, is 
Forced sales at low 
prices have largely reduced supplies, particularly 
of desirable grades, and, while odds and ends 
and trashy lots can be picked up on buyers’ 
terms, there is a more general disposition to 
This 
tendency is helped by the occasional evidence of 
increasing interest on the part of manufacturers 
and some speculative feeling among dealers, who 
anticipate relatively higher prices for new wool 


refuse further concessions on good wools. 


at the interior than are now current for similar old 
Choice lots of fine washed 
fleeces are now in small supply, and, as there 


stock on the seaboard. 


are yet fully two months to bridge over before 
the earliest arrivals of new clip can be expected, 
some reaction from the late depression is not 
improbable. A few transactions have recently 
taken place as low as 40@40'%c., but dealers 
would buy at these figures, and there are few 
really desirable lots available under 42@43¢. for 
Ohio and similar wools. The belief is gaining 
ground that the experience of recent years is to 
be repeated, and that growers will stand out for 
prices that, added, 
A temporary flurry 
in Boston or Philadelphia on the eve of the clip 


with expenses be 


realized in eastern markets. 


cannot 


would inevitably lead to this result, and, as it 
looks now, the market is tending in that direc- 


tion. 





San Francisco are that 
shipments of flour are made daily by car from 


various mills in California to Texas, which is 


Our advices from 


now obtaining much of its supplies from that 
Formerly Minnesota furnished the bulk 
of the flour imported by Texas, but the prox- 
imity of this state and the superiority of the coast 
article caused a diversion of this trade. An 
active demand for wheat on eastern account is 
anticipated. About 250 tons of wheat and flour 
were shipped by last steamer from San Francisco 
for Australia, and it is rumored that continuous 
shipments will be made, owing to the drouth at 
the antipodes. BRADSTREET’S prepared eastern 
speculators for this news, but it is premature to 
count much upon it at present. The extent of 
the crop failure in Australia is not yet known, 
and at all events a large surplus is available in 
New Zealand and Chili. A large ship has been 
chartered to load barley for Adelaide, South 
Australia, at gos. It was announced that the 
charter was for wheat; but this was a blind, to 
enable the cargo to be bought on easier terms. 
There will be a large Australian demand for 
barley this season. 


state. 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

A return to more settled, seasonable and agree- 
able weather has been favorable to business, 
which has been fairly active, and, as a rule, indi- 
cative of comparative steadiness in prices. Ac- 
counts from the interior by mail and telegraph 
as to the position and prospects of the crops and 
the progress of spring farm work have been of 
a more encouraging tenor, thus contributing to 
the restoration of confidence as to the general 
outlook. Cable advices nearly all through the 
week were of hardening foreign markets, but 
had little effect on export operations in produce, 
which have been again very seriously impeded 
by the ascendancy, here as well as at the west, 
of speculative influences. 


Increased animation has characterized the pro- 
duce markets, chiefly through speculative action, 
which, in the instance of breadstuffs, particu- 
larly No. 2 red wheat and No. 2 corn, developed 
unusual spirit, leading to a rapid rise and fre- 
quent and very sharp fluctuations in prices, leay- 
ing off weaker and irregular. 


A fair movement has been reported in the 
prominent items of the general merchandise list, 
with otherwise few noteworthy changes. Boots 
and shoes attracted more attention, and the sales 
of seasonable have been to a respectable aggre- 
gate. Leather and skins were in fair request. 
Hides were in ample stock and slack demand, 
thus tending to weakness. Tobacco, oils, fruits, 
drugs, dyes and chemicals met with a somewhat 
readier sale. Hardware was moderately active. 
Groceries were generally less sought after, and 
sugar and coffee exhibited less firmness. More 
inquiry was noted -for molasses, especially for 
refining qualities of imported stock, which were 
further advanced, closing strong. 


More inquiry has been noted for lumber, partly 
for shipment, but the bidding has not been gen- 
erally satisfactory for anything like important 
stock, and negotiations have been 
making rather slow progress. 


lines of 
Albany reports 
were of a somewhat freer movement of coarse 
lumber, with the promise of a large increase 
in the dealings as soon as the canals begin their 
deliveries of fresh supplies at tidewater vigor- 
ously for the season. 


With decided heaviness at the primary mar- 
kets, notably at Wilmington, spirits turpentine 
declined here to 5614 @57 4c. per gallon as the best 
bid, on a slack demand. A firm range of quota- 
tions was given for rosin, particularly for the lower 
grades, which were in good request, chiefly for 
shipment, the export movement having been 
favored by the extreme depression in ocean 
freights, especially by the steam lines, which 
took rosin for Liverpool as low as 3d. and for 
Rotterdam as low as gd. per 280 pounds. 


A pressure to realize led to a decline in alcohol 
in bond here to 31%c. per gallon, thus quicken- 
ing to some extent the outward movement, which 
also benefited by the very low freight rates. 





United certificates of crude petroleum have 
been less active and ruling lower, the offerings— 


in good part on western account—having been 


liberal, and toward the close quite urgent. The 
range for the week was 787%@80}(c., leaving off 


on Friday at 78 %c. bid, against 79 4c. the preced- 
ing week. 

A restricted business has been reported in 
refined petroleum in barrels, though, on more 
eagerness on the part of refiners to place supplies, 
the advantage as to price has been with pur- 
chasers. The final quotations for refined here and 
at Baltimore were 7%@ 73%c. for early deliv- 
eries, while at Philadelphia standing at 7c. 
asked. A tame market has been noted for crude 
in shipping order, which ranged here at 64%@ 
74%c. Naphtha, average test, left off at 6%c. 
asked, and residuum at 7c. A fairly active inquiry 
prevailed for refined petroleum in cases, within 
the previous range of 1034 @12c. for standard to 
fancy brands. Shippers to China, Java and Japan 
have been taking a fair amount of stock, and a 
considerable number of additional charter con- 
tracts have been completed, mostly for sailing 
vessels, at, however, easier and irregular rates. 
Sail carriers for Java closed on the basis of 29% 
@32c. per case for one or two ports, as to size 
of vessel. The outward movement from the 
Atlantic seaboard of petroleum and products since 
January 1 has been placed at 124,091,300 gal- 
lons, or fully 31,838,550 gallons in excess of the 
exports in the corresponding portion of 1881. 


An exceptionally light outward movement of 
produce and merchandise has been reported for 
the week, as resulting largely from the adverse 
influence of the speculative activity, and excite- 
ment in the local, as well as in the interior, 
markets. The export clearances of produce and 
merchandise frem the port of New York for the 
week reached an aggregate valuation of only 
$5,296,139, against $6,161,401 the preceding 
week, and comparing with a total of $6,520,451 
same week last year, making the grand total 
since January 1, 1882, $94,184,370, against 
$113,666,375 same period in 1881, and $100,- 
187,454 in the corresponding portion of 1880, 
thus indicating a loss on the outward movement 
thus far in 1882 of $19,482,005, as compared 
with the aggregate of last year, to date. 


Of European freight interests depression has 
been the notable feature, and in the way of berth 
freights the position could not easily be rendered 
more utterly unsatisfactory and discouraging to 
the carriers. Grain room, by steam hence to 
Liverpool, fell to %d. per bushel, one of the 
regular lines—the National Steamship Company 
—even paying on Wednesday a bonus of 1c. 
a bushel to the shipper of 16,000 bushels grain 
for prompt delivery to vessel, as a substitute for 
ballast; while further shipments via Boston were 
reported not only free to shipper, with stipula- 
tions of a bonus, varying from 3c. to §c. a bushel, 
on deliveries of through grain on board the ves- 
sels to facilitate the work of prompt loading and 
and clearance. Grain, by steam to London, left 
off at 14@1%¥%d. while for Glasgow standing 
at Y@¥4d., Hull at 4@3/d., Avonmouth at 
Id., Newcastle, via Baltimore and Havre, at 
Id., Havre at 2@3c., Antwerp at 1d., Rof- 
terdam and Amsterdam at 1%/d., Bremen 
and Hamburg at 30 pfennigs. Bacon and oil- 
cake went by steam hence to Liverpool as low as 
Is., and flour in sacks at Is.@2s. 6d. per ton; 
rosin at 3d; cheese at 7s. 6d.@1os. per ton; 
proportionately for other destinations. Cotton, 
hence by steam for Liverpool, stood at +;@ 14d. 
per pound. 

A fair aggregate business has been reported in 
the way of charter contracts, mostly for petro- 
leum, deals, lumber, sugar, coal and miscel- 
laneous freight. Rates for vessels for the Cuban 
sugar trade have again hardened a trifle, while in 
most other instances favoring shippers. 





The further material diminution in the aggre- 
gates of the visible supplies of grain, including 
those at the Atlantic ports of outlet, and of wheat 
and corn on the passage from all sources for west- 
ern Europe, has much more than offset the very 
moderate increase in the deliveries of breadstuffs 
at the interior points of accumulation and in the 
movement of stock toward the seaboard, thus serv- 
ing the purposes of the operators on the long side 


| last 3s. 6d. per quarter. 



























































of the speculative deal, who, despite the extreme — 
prostration of the export interest, succeeded in 
again working up prices of winter wheat and No. 2 } 
corn, carrying quotations to the highest figures | of ‘ 
the season, on a very liberal volume of trans- e 
actions in the option line. Though late in the 
week a partial reaction occurred, the actua 5 ; 
gain up to ‘Thursday evening was quite 
notable, in the instance of winter whe 
for prompt delivery ranging at 1%@4c., an 
on April to July options 44% @65¢c. a bushel, 
while on corn, for prompt delivery, having b een 
as much as 4@5c., and in the option line for 
April delivery 5%c., May 2%c., June Me. and 
August Ic. a bushel, the August option on No. 
2 red wheat and July option on No. 2 corn show- 
ing no quotable alteration. Of the options on 
No. 2 red wheat July became the popular favor 
ite, while on No. 2 corn the May option was rt 
most prominent. Free purchases were reported _ 
for the settlement and liquidation of contracts. 
Export dealings were very moderate, notwith-— 
standing the advantage of exceptionally low ocean 
freights, rather as reflected in the very severe 
and protracted depression of the carrying inte- 
rest. Flour was advanced 1o@4sc. per barrel, 
and was fairly active for home use and ship- 
ment, on reduced stocks, which had © 
effect of encouraging millers to purchase more 
of wheat, partly of California white wheat, to. 
arrive in the next two months. The general 
market was very sensitive and irregular near the — ‘| 
close. Representations as to the practical failure 
of the harvest in Australia and its probable bear- 
ing on the future course of trade were forced ‘ 
into the discussion of the week here, but had 
little of actual influence on our markets. Rye 
was in more urgent request for shipment, and — 
was quoted up 1@2c. a bushel, but left off tamely. _ 
Little interest was shown in barley, which re- | 
ceded 2@5c. a bushel. More important offer- 
ings of oats for prompt and forward delivery” 
had the effect of depressing prices 4% @2c. per 
bushel. At the ruling figures speculation was 
quite brisk in the No, 2 grade, while the regular 
trade inquiry was moderate for most classes. : 
On Friday the general market reached to 
decided heaviness, winter wheat declining Y@ 
1¥gc.; No. 2 corn, 1@134c.; No. 2 oats, M@ - 
1c. a bushel, on a pressure to realize, leaving - 
off very irregularly. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding pes w 
week. last 


This week. Last week. 





Flour, barrels ......... 81,1 100 575! iW 
Wheat, bushels nannose 161, <4 ne. 400 reer 1,01 
Corn, 66,150 31,000 28,400 61 
Rye, iL 12,100 2,350 7,400 
Oats, e 366,450 137,700 
Peas, is 5,000 22,800 
Malt, aS S "B00 71,000 
Barley, “ 97,650 58,300 





Of the coe of the week were, on thrdgalt 
freight account, of flour, 15,250 barrels, a 
11,000 barrels the preceding week; and of wh 
5,000 bushels ; of corn, 3,000 bushels, and of o oal 
1,700 bushels. 

REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. . 


Preceding This wee 
This week. Last week. poses: last ye 





Flour, barrels . 102,000 117,000 127,350 
Wheat, bushels -18,886,500 12,734,000 13,717,000 
Corn, «++++12,248,000 9,420,000 11,918,000 
Rye, ae Gere 4,000 000 50, 
Oats Ew ROE 2,481,000 2,416,000 Be so 
Barley, BMS 2 Se 28,000 42,000 

Peas, fo Sesistens 16,000:-. vise: en 


The 16,000 bushels Canada peas thus’ epeqj 
were taken on Tuesday, to arrive, by local buy 
at the materially advanced price of $1 per bushe 
the first transactions reported here in Severs 
weeks. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW york. 
Prompt deliveries, io 
bushels, 


Wheat—Week ending April 21......... 
Preceding week... ..sicssccers 
This week last year.. 
Corn — Week ending April 2 













Preceding week.. 18,000 
This week last year.. 728,000 
Oats — Week ending April 21. 406,000 
Preceding week. . ++ 471,000 
This week last year ap aa ae ania 454,000 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding This 
This week, Last week. week. = 
Flour, barrels...... 60,600 50,200 73,900 
Cornmeal, barrels.. 1,110 2,530 995 
Wheat, bushels... 445,600 316,000 377,400 
Corn, oe FF 800 139,200 343,000 
Rye, i xa’ 07,000 16,750 12,900 
Peas, °, 15,950 27,400 41,700 xg 
Oats, 1,230 2,350 3,200 ly 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpo 
a year ago was 4@44d., London 44 @4%d 
Glasgow 5d., and Antwerp 1@144d. per bus 
and on charter contracts for Cork and ord 
average sail carriers, 4s. 9d., against on Mm i 






















































United States from July 1, 1881, to March 31, 


n uch as 43,138,350 bushels. 


the net decrease as mentioned above. 
oss on the shipments from the Atlantic ports, 
60,800 bushels were since September 1, 1881, 
vhile i in the same period of the gain in the clear- 





bushels. 


-/* CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 


April 14. April 21. 
neat lour, superfine, per oe ++ $4.00 @4.85 $4.00 @s. as 
oe ship. extra, on 14575 5.35 4.85 @ @5-60 
« <6 tra € extra, fe 5.45 @6.65 65 @6.85 
eee family xX, = * 6.75 @8.25 A @8.25 
*¢ Minn. clear, ff 6.50 @8.00 6.65 @8.25 
Re ** stra’t, 7.00 @8.25 7.15 @8.50 
: — pat’nt, “¢ t : 7-25 @ 
$6 “ off grades‘‘ 5.25 aoe 
Ps cityX W.I., “ 7.00 bee 
eityX S.Am., “ 7.20 @7.30 
a or Bees 3.00 @4.25 
e flour, superne, ae 4-75 @5.25 
meal, per bbl.......... 3.90 @4.7! 
leat, hey “hey Pe peak. 51 Pages 
No, 2 re red, 1.46 @t.49¥4 
No. 3 red, Sd 1.42 @1.4214 
No.t white, = 1.414% @1.42% 
No. 2 spring, * 1.32 @1.45 
No. 3 spring, 1.22, @I1.30 
n, No. 2, per bush, seth 844%@ .gtlg 
LY Sian 99 @ — 
steam mixed, per bush 92 @ — 
low, 04 @ .95 
No. 2 white, a¢ 93 @ — 
y, State per bush i 95 @1.15 
’ Canal la, Sieh 3. Es ‘ -98 @1.20 
POROL DUS foc. nec a secece iy 89 4 @ “94 -90 @ .96 
048, ts 2 white, per bush...... 60 @ 60% — @ .59% 
So. Gper bush....... 0.0.00 60 @ 61% — @ 8% 
SING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, APRIL 21. 
mae, April. May, Fune. Fuly. August. 
jo. 2 red wheat. .$1.48 I. 4 I. 1 1.32 1.234 
_ No. 2 corn. & 8334 + 34 84 
aie 2 cats. freee hi sasge - 5334 .48 


As much as 203,000 bushels No. 2 Chicago 
“spring wheat, to arrive, was placed here during 
the week at $1.39@$1.45 per bushel, mostly 
for shipments, leaving off on Friday quite 
firmly at the latter rate bid. Of California white 
wheat, 32,000 bushels have been marketed here, 
to arrive in May and June, at $1.38@$1.39 per 


449 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 
‘ NEW YORK, 


Nov. “2 Fan. 5, eee = ae 
188 


I. 1662. 
\ Mheat, ae. 1 white, perbush. . st 38 $1.40% $1. a2 e: a 
2 red, an 1.43% 1.50 1.27% 
ss sm 2 2 Mil spring “ .. = 1.37% 1. 6 bid 1.26 
Corn, a a es By -70% .o1% 60% 
bn 3 we LGOO .96 05 1.18 
Oats No. : 2, ts AS 50% -59 40% 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MAY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK. 


Dec. 16, Fan. 6, April 20, April 22, 
Tar 188r. p 1882, » ‘pr , 


1881. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush... $r. 49% $1. 14954 81.2334 


eke T white i: a a 142 oh rs 2G 
0 0, 2, +74 75 5 
Oats, No. 2, ti 50% © 50g 57% 146 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 


Latest petri warts % A year 

returns. eek, ago. 
faleae'ny ¥47E7,350 2)074,756 pee 43 879,205 
come ate.oty 709,391 5,429, 73 216, 282 
seeee 95,451 95,752 ae 18,077 
Sosee- 22,495 ee gue 62,615 
Arg + 211,812 51, 34 443,292 
rr 1,967 3,649 Sas = eo 


n the latest exhibit of the hoard of grain in 
warehouse, elevators and railway lighters at the 
: of New York a further falling off is thus 
ted in wheat of 257,406 bushels, and in corn 
291,302 bushels, while in oats a gain appears 
159,928 bushels. 

_ Of the prominent grades of grain of New York 
in spection in store and elevator at this port (the 
railway elevators now reporting in detail), 


following is a comparative exhibit : 
= J Two weeks 








This week. Last week. ago. 

. 1 red wheat, pare 17,420 19,774 19,595 
Maeectwhest, | « Eton ieee «beck 
No. 4 red wheat, a EO 49,374 eae 
No. rwhite wheat, “ 4 nage 195,527 2 "682 

hite wh « 8 5 
iseaecie, CE eae 
d winter wheat, o 5,019 4,581 2,476 
2 spring oe * gst 5,552 13,420 
. 3 spring wheat, 1,870 1,870 1,870 
ct se i spring, ae sees 10,815 9,339 
\ i 201, 407,805 687,346 
\ oe white corn, * 4,003 1,029 1,005, 
No. ; ie * 24,92 23,833 23,573, 
ae : 7a 2 57 2,857 2,857 
Fi ehite = pera ts 12 ei a, Op 
) AE eee eens Fy 3,342 11,551 
pues oats, ta eeeeee Pog s : rs z ro 

1G Se ee y , Fi 
Oats, coe SR Bate 9,693 1,817 1,607 


»ARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


April 1 April 8, April 1 April 16. 
. aes te -/tane eg a 
bushels. . +628, 63, Lip cee 3,516, 61 1,795,683, 


1033 1,543,816 1, 54, 582 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 


»35 


Latest ieesies Corresp'd'g 
dates, week 1881, 
bushels, thls bushels. 
se ewsceee II, 200,229 II, 732,32! 20,456,502 
+ 8,126,325 8,913,448 13,378, 708 
me si Sy $5252: 115295799 Crear 
ses 937,183 939; 329, 
eens 772,007 933,233 1, 509,038 
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A comparison of the exports of wheat and of 
our in wheat equivalent from all ports of the 


1882, with the aggregate for the same portion of 
the preceding fiscal year, shows a decrease of as 
Of the very heavy 
loss on the exports, 59,725,350 bushels, at the 
Atlantic ports, 16 587,000 bushels were offset by 
an increase of the latter amount in the outflow 
from the ports on the Pacific coast, making 
Of the 


a ances from the Pacific slope were 11,737,900 


thus: 


















In the aggregate visible supply of grain a 
further decrease is thus indicated in that of 
wheat of 532,097 bushels, and in that of corn of 
787,123 bushels, while in that of oats showing 
an increase of 245,453 bushels. Of wheat and 
corn a reduction is noted of 484,347 and 459,183 
bushels, respectively, in the aggregates at the 
five principal Atlantic ports. The visible supply 
of wheat stood as high as 21,252,578 bushels 
November 5, 1881, that of corn 28,120,870 
bushels on October 8, and that of oats 6,468,050 
bushels on October 1, 188. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS 
Preceding Corresp’g 


Past week, week, week 1881. 
Flour, barrels. si ...6Jo. 0.056 124, Ir 186,700 
Wheat, bushels mprbeieis genase ee ate Sota 
ee re ae eee en 1,243, 100 1,185,735 2,048,500 
Rye, biceps ao ee 23,500 22,750 27,500 
Barley, POW et titeatec? 122,700 Se oe 185,550 
Oats, CO re Fee rt tar 758,350 677,650 697,950 


A further increase is thus shown for the week 
in all the items save wheat—in corn of 57,365 
bushels, and in oats of 80,700 bushels, in barley 
of 36,300 bushels, and in flour about 9,000 barrels. 
The item of wheat shows a gain of about 6,200 
bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS, 
Preceding Corresp’g 


Past week. week, week 1881. 
Flour, barrels :ie<ckcce buns 117,300 Tor, 185,150 
Wheat, bushels - 543, 700 aaten I good 
Corn, 1,9 74750 1,928, 00 1,881, 100 
Rye, oe Fg 25,100 re 200 
Barley, ‘ Paces 95,400 100 
Oats, « 690,150 650,000 851,650 





In the foreign movement the notable features 
this week are thus an increase in the aggregates 
of most kinds of breadstuffs—in the item of wheat 
of as much as 330,835 bushels, in that of corn of 
59,650 bushels, in that of oats of 40,100 bushels, 
and in flour a gain also of about 15,950 barrels. 
Rye was increased 9,000 bushels, and barley 
reduced about 9,800 bushels. 

BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 


SEABOARD, 
Preceding Corresp’g 





be : i hed week, week, week ott 
our, barrels. 193, 100 155,750 50 
Wheat, bushel 2 325,700 230,500 1,7 a 

Corn, 235,200 272,400 1,71 she 
Rye : 5,450 7,250 27,600 
Barley, a 107,150 107,950 58,750 
Oats, A 701,050 358,200 503,650 





In the items of flour, wheat and oats these 
figures show an increase in the actual deliveries 
at the ports—in wheat of about 95,250 bushels, 
in oats of about 342,900 bushels, and in flour of 
about 37,350 barrels. Corn fell off about 36,100 
bushels, and rye and barley slightly. At Port- 
land there were 34,352 bushels peas of through 
freight during the week. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
——The United Kingdom. 











Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

barrels. bushels. bushels, 
Pastiweekctn recs .deb ss faaebacl’ 9,250 496,000 147,800 
Preceding week........... 75750 5500 35 000 
Same week last year 115,100 89,100 1,190,900 
The Continent, ————, 

Flour, eat, Corn 

barrels. bushels. bushels. 

PAS WEEK ath cocinee feck teens 9,050 102,200 9,400 
Preceding week ete 5 213,700 2,350 
Same week last year............ 4,000 1,750,650 554,400 


The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports in each of the last two weeks compare 








W heat——_. ————-Corn al 

Past week, Prev. week, Past week, i week, 

bushels. bushels. aye bushels. 

Baltimore..... 201,650 III, 100 71,700 
Philadelphia. . 59,700 “ay ee 

Boston. snus 32,500 24,800 ie 50 19,950 


The shipments from these ports in the corre- 
sponding week of last year were, from Baltimore, 
of wheat, 481,600 bushels, and of corn, 110,200 
bushels ; from Philadelphia, of wheat, 104,000 
bushels, and of corn, 141,500 bushels; and from 
Boston, of wheat, 57,100 bushels, and of corn, 
227,400 bushels. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 








sid ~ 82, April 1 » Bt 
hels. bushels. 
Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... ay peers 20,456,502 
On passage for the United eipedon. - 19,400,000 20,472,000 
On passage for the continent o Europe. 5,280,000 7,336,000 
Peretid CORN ieee eo edice ccc ce ewan sua’ 35,880, 2 48,264 502 
Previous week ............. 5 ra 38 892 426 48,483,131 
Wine WEEKM E20 cc ccsccsncass wccdesslecele 50,550,223  49,087,3) 
COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 
April 16, a ae 17, ‘81, 
Visibl | U, S. and Canad oo a 
isible supply in and Canada...... 126,32 13,37! ba 
On passage for United Kingdom,....... 8,126,325 He 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. 400,000 tout Nobe 
THD otal eee vcs \anticcyndaeassuents 9, 886,32 22,690,708 
Previous week . 448 pee 


22,749, 
Nine weeks ago.. 18,1 tags 





Business in hog products have been fairly active 
here, though not up to the aggregates of the pre- 
ceding week. Whatever of change has occurred 
was in the direction of increased firmness, though 
closing generally weaker. Though the export 


diac 








call, as a rule, has been spiritless, home trade 
requirements have been quite urgent, and liberal 
quantities of stock have passed into consumption. 
Speculation in western steam lard has been rather 
less animated in the New York market, though 
comparatively brisk at Chicago, where the fluctu- 
ations have been very frequent, and in instances 
notable. Here the variations have not been of 
much moment. 

In the New York market 190,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold durin the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 5,500 tierces were likewise mar- 
keted at $11.50@$11.60, closing at $11.55 bid 
for contract grades, against $11.55 a week ago, city 
steam lard ranging at $11.30@11.40, and leay- 
ing off at $11.40, an advance of toc. per 100 
pounds, on sales for the week of 700 tierces, 
and No. 1 city realizing $11. Of the stock of 
lard here on the 15th inst.—48, 713 tierces—4o,831 
tierces were of the contract grade of western 
steam. Of refined lard about 5,900 tierces were 
reported sold here for early delivery, with con- 
tinental brands closing at $11.60, against $11.55 
a week ago. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here April 21, thus: 


Thi ke. tits aa i bia ae ie 
Is wee. It IL II.50 2 . 
predkage ng SG ee ne 
On Friday the October option closed at 
$11.70, the November option at $11.40, the 


December option at $11.40, and seller the re- 
mainder of this year at $11.32% bid, against, at 
this date in 1881, $10.95 bid. 

On Friday evening western steam lard, con- 
tract grade, stood at Chicago for May, June and 
July options at respectively $18, $18.1714 and 
$18.371%4 per 100 pounds. 





Shippers have been purchasing rather more 
freely of western mess pork for prompt delivery, 
and prices have been ruling stronger, closing 
firmly at $17.3714@$17.75 for old, and $18.12%4 
@$18.50 for new, as to brand. About 2,850 
barrels were placed in lots during the week 
for actual withdrawal from the market. On 
Wednesday clear backs were taken at $22.50 
@$22.75 per barrel for shipment. Options 
on mess pork have been in some favor here, and 
a few contracts have been made on the basis of 
$18.30 for June, and $18.40@$18.45 for July, 
but the interest has not been very pronounced. 
May, June and July options on mess pork, re- 
spectively, closed nominally on the basis of $18.10 
$18.30, and $18.45 bid. A year ago the May, 
June and July options were, respectively, quoted 
at $17.70, $17.80 and $17.90 bid. These options 
stood on Friday evening at Chicago at, respect- 


ively, $11.25, $11.37%4 and $11.50. 


Bulk meats ruled in favor of sellers, having 
been offered quite moderately and in good re- 


quest. Bacon was again advanced, including 
long clear, in boxes, to 107%@11c., and short 


clear to I117%c., on scant offerings and a beiter 
demand. Dressed hogs were quoted up to 93<c 
for city, and wanted. Beef and beef hams met 
with a readier sale at higher prices. 

A moderate inquiry has been noted for tallow, 
which left off at 77,@8c. for prime to choice. 
Prime stearine was quoted up to I2c., and was 
fairly active, and oleomargarine stearine was in 
good request at 103c. for prompt, and ric. for 
May delivery, per pound. 

Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
extent of 13,588,200 pounds, against 8,266,100 
poands same week in 1881, and since the close 
of October last 360,230,700 pounds, against 
459,572,850 pounds same time in the preceding 
packing season; also for the past week sending 
forward 1,629,350 pounds lard and 5,449 barrels 
pork, against in the same week last year 
2,429,250 pounds lard and 2,478 barrels pork, 
making the total from October 1 to April 15 of 
lard 124,796,750 pounds, and of pork 191,160 
barrels, against same time in the previous crop 
year of lard 147,676,100 pounds, and of pork 
161,150 barrels. A general, and in instances im- 
portant, reduction of supplies at Chicago were 
reported for the month ending last Saturday. 








COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, 





This week 

This week. Last week, last year. 

Pork, ‘barrels: jy deck enn cho 3,913 6,159 3,450 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... 2,170 2,440 1,350 
Bacon and meats, pounds... . ¥2, 611,000 (sao. £30550; ‘600 
Lard, pounds +++ "2,878,100 1,947,700  *3,c65,500 
Butter, A 136, 100 233,050 210,850 
Cheese, ‘ 698,700 678,500 463, 400 
Tallow, ‘“ 344,250 354,000 543,350 


* Partly on through freight account. 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent comprised of lard, 4,926,500 
pounds, against 4,349,350 pounds same week 
last year; of bacon, 5,509,100 pounds, against 
7,647,400 pounds; and of pork, 4,142 barrels, 
against 4,859 barrels same week in 1881. 

The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to April 15, were 
of pork, 28,447,000 pounds; bacon, 242,176,500 
pounds, and lard, 137,859,450 pounds, comparing 
with grand totals of, respectively, 33,328,400 
pounds, 433,903,350 pounds and 192,504,450 
pounds same time in the preceding crop season, 
showing heavy falling off in all the 
items. 


a very 





The New York cotton market was active dur- 
ing the week, but the price of spot cotton has 
not advanced. Futures have declined an average 
of about 18 points. Following are the closing 
quotations for uplands at New York Friday even- 
ing, with a comparison for same date last year : 





Friday. Last year. 
Ordinary 9 9-16c. 7G. 
Low middling Il 13-16 ro 
Middling 12% 10% 
Fath Sis dt esaie scene ai 14% 13 1-16 
Middling Orleans are quoted 12%c. Stained 


cottons leave off, good easy at 9¥%c.; low 
middling, 1o}#c.; middling, 114 4c. 

Following were the closing 
New York Friday: 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 


prices of futures in 





This week, Last week, Last year. 
MAW ee cadre is cane thaws tees 12.24 12.37 10.56 
June ss... ae dsta yee aes 12.37 12.53 10.64 
HUE et atone 12.52 12.69 10.73 
August 12.66 12.83 10.80 
September 12.25 12.43 10.50 


The market for futures closed steady. 





The New York dry goods market has ruled 
rather quiet, and shows no marked change on 
the previous week. Stocks with first hands are 
reported 
agents are closely sold up. 
principal activity was in printing cloths, the de- 
mand for which was good at advanced prices on 
last week’s quotations. The market closes firm 
and steady. Cottons were also in better request, 
with prices for the higher grades well maintained. 


satisfactory condition, and some 


In staple goods the 


Prints, ginghams and dress goods were in irregu- 
lar request, and the volume of business done of only 
fair proportions and in comparatively small lots. 
The domestic woolen market is still quiet, though 
a slight tendency to improvement is shown, and 
better business is anticipated for the ensuing 
week. 
houses 


Prices are quoted firm. 
report the 
tory, the interior trade having given place to 


The jobbing 


week’s business  satisfac- 


that from the neighboring states, and, though 
sales are not relatively as large in each individual 
case, they are larger in number, and the volume 
of business aggregates very fair proportions. The 
woolen jobbers and woolen departments of job- 
bing houses still report dull trade for the week, 
and holders of large stocks feel somewhat de- 
pressed. The slight 
reported, as shown by the commission houses, 
is reassuring, and it is felt that the bottom has 
been reached. The clothing trade still report 
business quiet, 


improvement, however, 


though daily expecting some 
improvement. Importing houses generally re- 
port the week as a quiet one, compared with 
those immediately 


being well over until requests for reassortment 


previous, their spring sales 
lots of spring silks and dress goods are in 
demand. 
nishing goods report the week’s business as 


Importers and jobbers of men’s fur- 
fairly satisfactory, trade being almost entirely 
local, with some duplicate orders from interior 
states. The importations of dry goods at this 
port for the week, and compared with the previous 
week with the quantity and value of the propor- 
tion that was put upon the market, are as follows: 


No. of packages. Value 
Total imports for the week............:... 14,210 $2, 560, 161 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 22,166 2,451,491 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 5 
PAGE WEE Kin dusbribeetew tes cise aacns 9 Een 20,503 2,618,643 
Total amount of Gry goods, duty paid, pre- 
WiGUS WeCley ees isvineas visvescromentenas.ce 19,398 2,592,171 
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SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DOS TRIAD REPORTS: 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week, 


EASTERN STATES. 
From Portland, Me.: There is no change in 
the financial situation. General trade has im- 
proved with better weather. Wholesale dealers 
fear that a further advance in prices will tend to 
restrict trade; otherwise the outlook is promising, 
many articles of country produce getting scarce 
and higher. An unusually large fishing fleet has 
been fitted out and has sailed. A larger business 
than ever before is anticipated at -this port in the 
fish trade this season. 





From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods trade has 
been only fair at the best, and some jobbers are 
complaining. Metals are still dull. Leather con- 
tinues to be very satisfactory. The same may be 
said of lumber. There are now sixty-five boot 
and shoe buyers in town, against thirty-five last 
week. Manufacturers are busy on fall orders. 
Total shipments from this market during the week 
to places outside of New England, 37,347 cases, 
against 38,424 cases same week last year. Total 
shipments from January I, 676,195 cases, against 
744,805 cases same time last year. The follow- 
ing is the number of cases shipped to some of 
the principal points during the week: Chicago, 
2,736; New York city, 2,540; Philadelphia, 
1,370; Cincinnati, 1,321; Baltimore, 1,256; St. 
Louis, 1,029; Toledo, 927; San Francisco, 876; 
Cleveland, 827; Louisville, 812; Milwaukee, 
760; Detroit, 748; Pittsburgh, 688; New Or- 
leans, 570. 





From Providence, R. J.: The manufacturers of 
woolen goods report the demand dull, though 
they are still working on advance orders, some 
haying contracts to keep them running until July. 
The method of buying pursued by the wholesale 
merchants abroad is different from what it was in 
former years. They are now making contracts 
for future delivery with less hesitation, though 
the manufacturers like it no better, as they con- 
The print cloth market 
is active and firm, the amount of sales being 
very fair; 64s are quoted at 37%c. offered, and 
4c. asked, and 56x60s at 33c. offered, and 3c. 
asked. There are about 230,000 pieces on hand. 
The cotton market is quiet and steady, the sales 
being fair. Middling uplands are quoted at 
125éc., and middling gulfs at 13¢. 
about 6,000 bales on hand. 


sider the risks greater. 


There are 





From Fall River, Mass: There is no marked 
difference between the print cloth market here 
and in Providence. There have been sold 
recently 50,000 or 60,000 pieces, and the sales 
for the week have been quite large and exceed 
the production. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The volume of 
general business has been larger and the con- 
dition of trade, as a rule, more satisfactory 
during the past week. Collections are reported 
prompt in nearly all departments. Jobbers of 
dry goods have been doing a good trade under 
the stimulus of milder weather, and a very fair 
distributive movement has been in progress in 
groceries, hats, caps, boots, shoes and hardware. 
Provisions have been unusually active, and prices 
on all hog products have further advanced. There 
has been very little doing in oil or breadstuffs for 
export. Speculative activity in grain has con- 
tinued without abatement, prices have 
fluctuated violently, with the gain, on the whole, 
in sellers’ favor. Supplies are very small. Flour 
has advanced 25c. per barrel, in sympathy with 
the rise in wheat, but the market at the close is 


and 


quiet. Cotton spinners have been buying a little 
more freely, and the staple has been held with 
more confidence. Wool continues unsettled, but 
the week’s business has been larger, and the 
feeling among holders is steadier on good stock, 
which is now in small supply. Butter has 
declined 3@5c. per pound again, without stimu- 
lating much demand to date, but the outlook is 


better for trade and a steadier market. Potatoes 
are active, and choice supplies are well sold up at 
higher prices. Southern farm products are in 
good request and generally firmer, as recent 
arrivals have been in better condition. 





WESTERN: STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The weather is more 
favorable, and general trade is progressing quietly, 
with fair results. Groceries continue in active 
movement, with prices firm and generally higher. 
The pig iron market is virtually unchanged. 
though inquiry for prices is reported more fre- 
quent. Manufactured iron is unchanged; bars 
are still quoted at 2;{)c., and firm. Money con- 
tinues in active demand. Country collections 
reasonably good. 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: The week has been 
highly favorable for general business, and there 
is a healthier tone than has prevailed for weeks 
in nearly all branches. The money market is 
closer. Dry goods are irregular, but good prices 
prevail, and the volume of business is satisfac- 
tory. Woolen goods still sell well, and are firm. 
Iron continues in light demand, but no conces- 
sions are made. Manufactured iron is steady, 
with a good demand. Provisions are slightly 
weaker, but have been much stronger, with con- 
siderable advance in price. Pork is held above 
shipping price, and the tendency with bulk meats 
and bacon is to hold for still higher prices. 
Grain has also had a remarkable stimulus, but 
fell off 1@2c. Thursday on corn and wheat. 
There is still some uncertainty about the extent 
of damage to wheat by cold weather. Groceries 
continue active, with good prices. There are 
fears that building may be restricted by the 
carpenters’ strike, which is expected May I. 





From Chicago, Jil. There is a marked im- 
provement in the wholesale trade. Orders for 
dry goods, millinery, hats and caps are coming 
in more freely. There is increased activity and 
a better feeling in groceries and hardware, and a 
heavy speculative trade in provisions. The stocks 
in provisions are reported heavy for the season, 
and, although receipts of hogs are comparatively 
large, prices are well maintained. Cattle are a 
trifle lower. The speculative trade in grain has 
been active, June and July deliveries strengthen- 
ing up more than others. Two-thirds of the 
wheat and the greater part of the corn shipped 
eastward have gone by lake. Freight rates are 
stiffening up avery little. The receipts for the 
week were 56,325 barrels of flour, 107,460 
bushels of wheat, 479,017 bushels of corn, 390,714 
bushels of oats and 109,887 bushels of barley. 
The shipments were 47,457 barrels of flour, 
184,974 bushels of wheat, 1,446,465 bushels of 
corn, 378,211 bushels of oats and 58,504 bushels 
of barley. The clearings were $42,525,879. 





From Peoria, [ll.: Trade remains good both 
in wholesale and retail lines. Merchants in all 
departments anticipate a healthy trade throughout 
the spring. 





From Evansville, Ind.: The cold snap did no 
damage to the fruit and crops, as it was thought, 
and they are safe so far, with a most promising 
outlook. The markets in grain and provisions 
are favoring the seller, and prices are hardening. 
Many new buildings are being erected, and mate- 
rials are in good demand. The general outlook 
is excellent. 





From Detroit, Mich.: The state of trade in all 
departments is about the same, with values firm 
and unchanged. The attendance of buyers here 
is good, while on the road a satisfactory number 
of sales are being made. Collections are quite 
active, owing partly to the movement of grain. 
The average daily receipts this month are thirty 
cars of wheat and twenty-five of corn, surpassing 
last year’s. The shipments are good, keeping 
stocks low. The weather is favorable to the 
growing crops, and an immense yield is expected. 
Lumber is still active at former prices. Buyers 
dislike to pay present rates, but holders are 
averse to making concessions. Vessel owners 
are not pleased over the outlook for freighting, 


while rates have a drooping tendency. Workers 
in iron and wood are doing good business. 





From Louisville, Ky.: Trade is moderate; in 
most departments up to recent expectations. A 
large element among the jobbers are not satisfied 
with the general business situation, and will not 
push sales unless successful harvests are assured. 
The extent of the damage to early vegetation by 
the recent cold snap cannot be definitely esti- 
mated, as rumors are widely at variance. Except 
to small fruits and wheat, which is in a very 
forward condition, the injury is believed to be 
slight. Farming operations are progressing satis- 
factorily, and the crop outlook at present is favor- 
able. The leaf tobacco market is lively and 
strong. The receipts are light owing to dry 
weather, and sales proportionally smaller; offer- 
ings of manufacturing grades are scant, and 
smooth colory burleys have advanced Ic. The 
Spanish contract for 26,000 hogsheads will 
be let to-morrow, Saturday, after a postponement 
of one month because of the high price of former 
bids. Flour and provisions are fairly active, and 
prices stiffening. Stocks here are only moderate. 
Grain is quiet and firm, with light receipts. 
Whiskies dull and unchanged. Cotton is firm, 
with moderate demand and light offerings. 
Money is active and close. Exchange is firm. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: Weavy southern orders 
are being received for corn and live stock. Grain 
receipts are small, and elevator stocks largely 
reduced; No. 2 red wheat has advanced over 
Iic. within the week. The provision market is 
very firm; pork has reached $19. Hogs are in 
light supply, and only medium quality; prices 
have ranged at $6.80@$7.25. The cotton market 
is steady, and there are only 37,000 bales in 
stock. The jobbing trade is fair, and collections 
easy. The demand for money is somewhat bet- 
ter, coming generally from mercantile and manu- 
facturing lines. 





From Burlington, Iowa: Business continues 
very good, the volume exceeding in most lines 
last spring’s output. The city trade is improving 
with the favorable weather. - Collections continue 
satisfactory. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: The inclement weather 
has tended to a slackening of general mercantile 
business, the roads being in a very poor condi- 
tion. Shipments to interior points are difficult. 
The wheat market is stronger, owing to unfavor- 
able reports from other points, May closing at 
$1.321%4, June at $1.327%, July at $1.303¢ and 
August at $1.21. The receipts and shipments are 
6,000 bushels. Flour is in fair demand, and 
upward in tendency; purchasers are standing 
off. Collections are reported only fair. 





From Minneapolis, Minn. High water in the 
Red river and two days’ rain have checked farm 
work, and on the flat land along the Manitoba 
road very little wheat has been planted, and it 
will require some days of pleasant weather to put 
ground in order for seeding. This applies only 
to low, flat land. On all other seeding is well 
advanced and progressing satisfactorily. Very 
little wheat is moving; No. 2 spring brings at 
the mills $1.40@$1.42 per bushel. Flour is 
higher. The lumber mills haye commenced 
operations; the lumber market is active and 
firm. Jobbers report trade active and 50 per 
cent. larger than last year. Collections are satis- 
factory. Immigrants are coming into the city in 
increased numbers, and those destined for the 
country are being forwarded as fast as trans- 
portation can be provided. Most of the emi- 
grants are well provided with stock and articles 
necessary for farming. They come from all parts 
of Europe, from Canada, and nearly all eastern 
and some from southern seaboard states. 
is easy. 


Money 





From Omaha, Neb.: Spring trade continues 
to hold on, and jobbers are all doing well. 
Prices remain unchanged excepting on fruits, 
which have advanced some. Nails are off roc. 
Wheat is steady at $1.12. Corn is selling at 
56c., and hogs are quoted at 6c. The cattle 
market is quiet this week. 
































































CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal, Business steadily 
improving. > - 





SOUTHERN STATES. = 
From Baltimore, Md. : The weather has been 
more favorable to general trade the past week, : 
and the situation here is quite satisfactory. one a 
goods dealers and clothiers in the ‘retail line are 
realizing expectations. The money market is not 
very active, owing to a limited demand. The 
cotton market has been fairly active, and late” 
sales were made on the basis of 1034@11 ew + 
In the leather market there is a steady demand ‘a 
for good lots of slaughter sole and rough leather 
grades. Heavy damaged lots continue in want. 
On account of large offerings of southern wheat — 
that market took a downward turn, prices falling 
2@3c. The market for western has been dull — 7 
and easy. Prices are maintained in the flour — 
market. Butter has fallen 8@10c. per pound, 
and some dealers are of the opinion that there 
will be a further decline. Buyers are waiting 
for a settled market. The outlook for the near — 
future in the iron market is favorable to buyers. | 
Consumers are buying with caution, and restrict 
purchases to wants. The refined sugar market y 
is quoted stronger and prices higher on account 3 
of the advance in raw material. The johnc 
market is firm, and all desirable samples find ~ 
ready sale at fair prices. There is a moderate * 
demand for lumber, and receipts are ample. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Trade in all branches is 
fairly active. Cotton comes in slowly. The 
market is firm, with a slight advance. All other — 
industries are progressing well. The retailers” 
are feeling the influence of warm spring weather, © 


and are quite active. Collections are fair. seem 





From Richmond, Va.: There is no marked — 
improvement in business this week over that of — 
last. A few more country merchants are visiting 
the city this week and purchasing goods. Mer- 
chants here are selling to a good class of trade. 





from Wilmington, NV. C.: The weather is now 
warm after the high winds. Cotton is quiet and - 
steady. Spirits of turpentine are lower to sell. 
Rosin is easier. Tar and crude turpentine are 
steady. Timber is quiet, and lumber and shingles + 
are firm. The provision and grain markets are _ 
strong, and prices are advancing. The retail trade 
is fair. Freights coastwise are firm. rica 
tonnage is wanted. 


from Savannah, Ga.: 


General trade is only, 
fair. Cotton opened quiet, and continues un- 
changed. Naval stores are in moderate demand, - 
and the weather is pleasant after the rain of 


Wednesday night. Reports from the country 
are that the small grain crop is in excellent con- 
dition, and will all be harvested about May 15. 
Inquiries from the country are coming in as to 
prices of wool. This crop is two weeks ahead of 
last year, owing to the mild weather. Farmers 
have better prospects than was expected. Truck 
farms are doing well, the crops being healthy a al d 
vigorous. 





From Augusta, Ga.: Most of the merchants 
have received their spring stocks, and trade has 
opened fairly. There is no rush in general trade, 
but it is steady, and the volume of business done 
will compare favorably with previous years 
Cotton receipts and sales are light, and the mar- 
ket is dull. The weather continues favorable to 
the planting interests. Small grain is doi 
well, and the prospects of a good crop are v 
promising. Money matters are barely easy. — 





From New Orleans, La.: Water in the over- 
flowed districts recedes very slowly, and ve 
little change or improvement is visible in genet 
trade, and there has been some little exciteme nt 
in financial circles owing to the decision of t 
United States Supreme Court in favor of the con- 
solidated bondholders. Premium bonds showed 
a rapid decline, and are now quoted 66%4@67c. 


Mercantile collections are slow. ; <7 





From Nashville, Tenn.: General trade fe 
the week_has been quiet and steady. The spring 
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trade, which is now about closed, has been more 
satisfactory than was anticipated at its opening. 
Collections are still reported very good. The 
cotton market is steady, with a tendency to higher 
prices. The week’s receipts were 476 bales; 
sales, 1,725 bales; shipments, 1,003 bales. Leaf 
tobacco continues active, with unchanged prices ; 
the week’s sales are 200 hogsheads. Flour is 
steady and in good demand. Wheat is firm and 
higher. Cattle receipts are light. Good cattle 
1] readily at outside prices. Trade in provisions 
is active, with advanced prices. 


- ‘The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
_ mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
-BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com. 
: paper, per se 
MEER aco > 2200. 





Exchange selling on New 
ork, per cent, 














8 @I0 premium. 
ugusta, Ga....,.. @ premium, 
altimore, Md..... - 5%@6  Par@soc. premium. 
aca, M +» 54%@6 25@30c. discount. 
prmotaloy NOY occ... sss. 3 @ 5% 17@2s5¢. premium. 
Burlington, Towa. 46 @ I-Io premium, 
Charleston, S. C. -- 8 @ \% premium, 
Chi ee 2 @7 c. premium. 
c @7 I-20@I-to premium. 
- 8 @ I-1o premium, 
Dayton, OF @77, Par. 
Denver, Col. - Ipermo. } premium. 
Detroit, Mich ... -- 7 @8 Lio premium. 
le, Ind.... -- 6 @8 — $1.50 premium. 
lveston, Texas -- 8&8 @I1o @¥, discount. 
ax, 54@ 6 4 premium, 
ianapolis, tnd. BePScias @7 % premium. 
sas Cit «----. 8 @10 $1 premium, 
isville, topes -- 7 @8 $1 premium, 
emphis, Tenn -. 6 @8 premium. 
Milwaukee, Wis 7 @8 75c. premium. 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 7 @10 %@% premium. 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 -16@3% premium. 
Nashville, Tenn......... 8 @ 2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ Par. 
New ‘ema La - 6 @9 32 premium, 
orfolk, V: aie -- 6 @9 %@% premium. 
ah --10 @ $1 premium, 
7 @8 I-10 premium. 
. e422 6 1-20 to par. 
@7 Pare 
- 6 @ ¥% premium. 
Gi FH @ 5% Par. 
Re @ fi — 
San Francisco, Cal ar, 5, @ 6 
‘Savannah, Ga 9 @ Y@x% premium, 
7 @8 em premium, 
243 @ 10 M4 premium, 
ledo, Ohi 2 Z @7 I-Io premium, 
_ Toronto, Ont.. 6 @ Z i premium, 
Wag, N. ae 6 @ an 
A ‘New York City 7 @8 \% premium, 
ork City 5 @6 





MER CANTILE FAILURES 
; ‘AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


‘There were 86 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease of 25 from the 
pr ceding week, and 5 less than the corresponding week of last 
year. The middle states had 13, a decrease of 6; New England 
€S 17, a decrease of 9; southern states 15, a Cecrease of 11; 
estern states 30, a decrease of 3; California and the terri- 
ies 11, an increase of 4; Canada 6, a decrease of 7. 
The most important failure was that of The Provi- 
dence Tool Company, which also embarrassed the firm of 
Weaver, Ware & Co., furniture manufacturers. Among the 
failures of interest were B. J. Burgess & Co., fertilizer manu- 
facturers, Alexandria, Va.; C. C. Warren & Co., wholesale 
_ dealers in teas, coffees and spices, Toledo, Ohio; Cartwright & 
, bankers, Larned, Kan. In the principal trades the failures 
ere as follows: Grocers17; general tracers 13; liquors 8; 
manufacturers 5; dry goods 5; butchers 4; clothing 3; drugs 
; millers 2; produce and provisions 2; jewelry 2; hardware 
5 Rmiinery 2; fancy goods 2; tobacco and cigars 2. 


788 ALABAMA. 

-¢ 

_SALEM.—Pruitt & Burt, grocers, have assigned. Liabilities 
_ $2,800 ; nominal assets $2,080. 


i ARKANSAS. 
ELDORADO.—Faulkner & Smith, general store, have failed 
4 and offer to compromise at 25 cents, 

_ HELENA —T. J. Philips, liquors and groceries, has been 
"closed by the sheriff. 

NEWPORT LANDING.~Y. F. Goodwin, general store, has 


Risetgied. 
CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES.—H. E. Beeson has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. ‘ 

OAKLAND-—Louis Zimmerman, butcher, has filed a petition 
insolvency. 

_ SAN FRANCISCO.—William J, Kelly, hay and grain, has 
filed a petition in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Moon, Scully & Co., wholesale liquors, 
have filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $35,754. They 
assigned in June last. 

UKIAH.—Morris Wise, saloon, has failed. 
YOSEMITE.—Charles Barnard, hotel, has filed a petition in 
insolvency, 





COLORADO. 


IDAHO SPRINGS.—C. A. Millington, butcher, is in the 

hands of the sheriff on a levy of $800. 
LEADVILLE.—Nichols N, Robertson, wholesale grocer, has 

assigned to R. B. Lewis. He was interested in a mining 

company. 

_PUEBLO.—Longdorf, Holmes & Co., dry goods, assigned on 

the 18th inst. They began a short time ago. 


CONNECTICUT. 
LITCHFIELD.—W. 0. Griswold, grist mill, etc., is reported 
ave left town. 
EW HAVEN.—Gideon L, Ferris, drugs, has assigned, 
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ILLINOIS. 

BRIMFIELD.—Jacob Dawson, general store, has failed. 

CHICAGO.—James H., Freer, saloon, has been closed by the 
sheriff on a levy for $314. 

CHICAGO.—Levin & Nathan, dry goods, have been closed 
by the sheriff on a levy for $2,327. They had been in business 
five years. 

CHICAGO.—Ruschli & Thomasson, grocers, have been closed 
by the sheriff. 

ELGIN.—George H. Knott, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
$2,500; assets $1,250. 

JERSEYVILLE.—John C, Tack, clothing, who recently as- 
signed, owes $3,600; nominal assets about $3,500. 

SPRINGFIELD.—M. W. Speaulda, jeweler, 
Liabilities $800 ; nominal assets $400. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—C, B. Cones, of C. B. Cones & Son, 
manufacturers of overalls, has assigned to protect the creditors, 
the result of the failure of the Central Bank, It is thought the 
creditors of the firm will sustain no loss, He also gave a realty 
mortgage for $24,083. He was a stockholder in the bank. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—S, M. Houston & Son, grocers, have sold 
out and failed, 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Grocers’ Wooden Dish Company 
has assigned on account of the failure of the Central Bank, the 
president of which furnished most of the capital. 


LOWA. 
APLINGTON.—Roas & Arends, agricultural implements, 
have assigned. 
DUBUQUE,—George J. Henion, grocer, has assigned. 
OTTUMWA.—Ward Brothers, grocers, have failed. 


KANSAS. 
LARNED.—Cartwright & Co., bankers, have assigned. Lia- 
bilities $40,000, They succeeded Jerry Toles & Co. in July, 
1878, and did considerable exchange and placing eastern capital 


on long time. fe 
KENTUCKY. 
MORTONSVILLE,—B., P. Wilson, general store, has as- 
signed to George Wilson. 


LOUISIANA. 

BAYOU SARA.—Conrad Bockel, general store, has failed 
and sold out to his son. He offers 50 cents. 

NEW ORLEANS,.—Louis Tiemann, cigars, has been at- 
tached for $2,467, and has left town. Liabilities $8,000. It is 
thought there are enough assets to pay in full. 

MAINE. 

ELLIOTT.—A. P. Brooks, grocer, who recently failed, owes 
about $3,000 ; assets very small. 

FREEPORT,—Frank J. Ward, general store, has been at- 
tached. 

GARDINER,—F. A. Ayer & Co., boots and shoes, have 
failed. Liabilities about $9,000; nominal assets about $6,300. 
The stock is mortgaged for $4,500. 

GUILFORD.—Fred. T. Seekins, general store, is in in- 
solvency. 

PORTLAND.—James bradley, liquors, has been attached. 

RICHMOND.—Benjamin F. Stetson, grocer, is reported to 
have failed. Liabilities $600 ; assets $100, 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—Lot Ensey, late of Aiken, Ensey & Co., 
crockery and woocenware, has assigned. Liabilities $9,000 
nominal assets $14,000. The firm of Aiken, Ensey & Co. dis- 
solved March 30, and Mr, Ensey formed a new firm with John 
T. Rigney, which was dissolved about the rsth inst. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON,.—Charles R. Brown, liquors, who recently failed, 
owes $27,500. The only unencumbered assets are $400 in ac- 
counts, It is thought that the creditors will get very little. 

BOSTON.—The creditors of John C., Ellis, provisions, have 
voted to accept 5 cents. Liabilities $3,000 ; nominal assets $175. 

BOSTON.—Edward Dewson, architect, is in insolvency, Lia- 
bilities $2,735 ; assets merely nominal, 

BOSTON.—Joseph S, Doyle, St. James’ Hotel, will settle in 
insolvency. His liabilities are reported to be $30,000 ; assets 
nominally $4,200. 

BOSTON.—Kimball & Bates, commission merchants, offered 
18 cents, which was accepted at a meeting of creditors. 

BOSTON.—W. H. Knight & Co., blank books, will settle in 
insolvency. Liabilities $2,825, of which $2,430 is secured by 
mortgages. The assets consist of a light stock and some 
accounts of small amount. 

BOSTON.—W. H. Low is in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—The creditors of Steveus & French, wholesale 
boots and shoes, have accepted the firm’s offer of 60 cents in 
notes, secured by the indorsement of A. H. Rhode, at two, four 
and six months, without interest. 

BOSTON.—The creditors of A. Storrs & Co,, wholesale 
paper, have accepted 33 1-3 cents, 

CLINTON.—The creditors of Charles M. Hosmer, market, 
have filed a petition in insolvency against him. 

FALL RIVER.—A warrant in insolvency has been issued 
against Alfred H, Dailey, drugs. 

FALL RIVER.—The creditors of C. P. Newell, 
have voted to accept a compromise at 7 cents. 

LAW RENCE.—Edward Woodhead, meats and provisions, has 
failed. Liabilities $1,000; assets nominally about the same. 

LOWELL.—Ingham & Co., grocers, have failed. Liabilities 
about $14,000; assets estimated at from $5,000 to $10,000. 

LYNN.—B. A. Thurlow, grocer, has been attached. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Joseph W. Cooper, provisions, who 
recently failed, owes $640; assets less than $100. 

SANDWICH.—John D. Foster, stoves, has failed. Liabilities 
$1,800 ; assets $150. 

TEMPLETON.—Jonas A. Carruth, clothing, has been at- 
tached. 

WAYLAND.—Albert F. Dean, shoe manufacturer, will settle 
in insolvency. Liabilities $18,000 ; assets about $3,000 


MICHIGAN. 

ALLEGAN.—William Knew, miller, has left town, owing 
$3,000, unsecured. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—Mrs, L. A. Hodges, millinery, has com- 
promised at 50 cents to the secured creditors and 25 cents to the 
unsecured creditors. Liabilities $4,000 ; assets $2,000. 

HERSEY.—R. W. Bellamy & Co., general store, have assigned 
to Zera Whitney, the result, it is said, of an unprofitable logging 
contract. Liabilities $10,000 ; assets nominally about the same. 
The assignee has sold part of the assets for $3,500, and offers 
the rest at the same figure. Theestate, it is thought, will pay 
from 40 to 50 cents, 


has failed. 


furniture, 


1882. 


MANCELONA-.G. S. Ricker, general store, has been closed 
up by achattel mortgage of $600, about the value of the stock. 
He owes about $500, unsecured. 

MONROE,—Luther R. Little, general store, has assigned. 

MOUNT PLEASANT.—John McCambly, haraess, is in the 
hands of the sheriff. 


MINNESOTA. 
WORTHINGTON.—W. H. Pearson, liquors, etc., is in the 
hands of the sheriff. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


CANTON.—William M. Reid, Jr., general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $7,000. 

KOSCIUSKO.—W. B. Turnage & Co., general store, have 
failed. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS.—James Berner, tailor, has assigned to John R, 
Farrar. 

WAYLAND.—R. W. Bibb, general store, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK.—Wiilliam Bowers, manufacturer of corsets, is in 
the hands of the sheriff on a judgment for $433 in favor of his 
son, A. H. Bowers. Liabilities $3,000 ; actual assets about $500. 


NEW MEXICO. 


SPRINGER.—H. Block, general store, has failed. 
liabilities are reported at about $3,000, 


NEW YORK. 

AUBURN.—The schedules of Hayden & Yard, hats and caps, 
show liabillties $17,210 ; preferences $7,285; nominal assets 
$15,259. New York creditors replevined stock $2,646, and the 
balance was sold at 60 cents on the dollar, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Starr H. Ambler & 
Co., drugs, show liabilities $14,710; nominal assets $8,887; 
actual assets $4,608. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Regina Colonel, 
manufacturer of tables, show liabilities $9,270; nominal assets 
$11,439: actual assets $7,892. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Ellison & Todd, plumbers, assigned 
on the 21st inst., to Harry Overington, giving a preference to 
Thomas Overington $879. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of G. Ephraim & Co., 
jewelry, show liabilities $23,509 ; nominal assets $24,270; actual 
assets $9,647. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry F. Evers, cigars, has failed 
and compromised at 50 cents in notes, at two, four, and six 
months, Liabilities $4,700 ; assets $3,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—F. Hemsley & Co., laces, are adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 24th inst. Thomas A. 
Kidd, son of the senior partner, obtained an attachment against 
the members of the firm, as non-residents, for $37,157, in a suit 
brought by him. A suit was begun by him in June last, and 
judgment for $37,157 obtained by default, which was appealed 
and bonds given for the amount. A short time ago a new suit 
was entered for a similar sum, in which the attachments were 
granted. On the 14th inst. Thomas Adams & Co. (Limited), 
of Nottingham, Eng., filed a judgment against the firm for 
$275,560 for goods sold, money advanced, and credits given to 
carry on the business. The firm claim that they have no other 
creditors, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Joseph Kutzinsky, tailors’ trimmings, 
assigned on the 17th inst. to Albert Klinkornstein, giving pref- 
erences to Levy Rosensohn $850, Isaac Amdursky $650, Mary 
Schachnerowitz $510 ; total $2,010. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Scheidecker & 
Koziell, artificial flowers, show liabilities $7,318 ; nominal assets 
$4,661 ; actual assets $4,025. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John H, Weaver, coal and wood, 
assigned on the roth inst, to Elbert O. Steves, giving a prefer- 
ence to the Manufacturers’ National Bank of Brooklyn on a 
discounted note, the amount of which was not given in the deed 
of assignment. Hebegan in 1870, claiming a capital of $6,200. 

SYRACUSE,.—William Atkinson, wagon maker, has been sold 
out, and now carries on business as agent. 

WATERVILLE.—J. G. Easton, grocer, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $12,000 ; preferred claims $9,000. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.—W. E. Rust, notions and painter, has 
assigned to C, C. Archer. 

TOLEDO.—C. C. Warren & Co., wholesale teas, coffees and 
spices, who transferred their business on the 12th inst. to J. B. 
Baldy, owe $89,300. The transfer was on a valuation of $51,320, 
and as a consideration Mr, Baldy assumed liabilities to Mrs. C. 
C, Warren $6,107; L. C. Bidwell $3,543; Merchants’ National 
Bank of Toledo $16,000; First National Bank of Hillsdale, 
Mich., $7,000; C. W. Waldron $3,000 ; J. C. Rowley $3,584; Mr. 
Bidwell $2,955; and to release notes held by himself $9,131. The 
unsecured debts amount to about $38,000, and there is nothing 
left known of for the unsecured creditors. The failure, it is 
said, is traceable to heavy expenses in litigation, reported 
to be $30,000, although the firm won the case eventually. 
The business was started in 1865, as Shattuck, Warren & Co., 
and Mr, Baldy was a partner up to June 1, 1878, when he sold 


out his interest. 
OREGON. 
PENDLETON,—B. R. Warmoth, drugs, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff, _ 
PORTLAND.—R. Schulze, hotel and saloon, has assigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BERNVILLE.—Bright & Dundore, general store, are re- 
ported to have failed, the result of the defalcation of ex-county 
treasurer Dundore, who is the father of the junior partner. 

BRADFORD.—J. H. Hurd, stationer, has been closed by the 
sheriff on executions issued by his mother and brother. He 
offers 20 cents. 

NORRISTOWN.—Comly Wright, dry goods, has compro- 
mised at 4o cents, in notes at two, four and six months, 
indorsed by Morgan Wright. Liabilities $6,000; stock $2,100. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William M,. Greiner & Co,, cotton bro- 
kers, are offering to compromise at 40 cents—25 cents cash, § 
cents in six months, 10 cents in 12 months. Liabilities about 
$25,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Albert D. Oat, wholesale provisions, has 
compromised at 65 cents, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Samuel G, Rainey, 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Amanéa M. Spering,notions and hosiery, 
was sold out by the sheriff on the 19th inst., and it is saic that 
everything was bought in by J. S. Smith, who held judgment 
against her for $530. Her merchandise liabilities are estimated 
at $500. The store is now closed, 


His 


dry goods, was 


253 








PHILADELPHIA.—Taylor, Brother & Co., manufacturers of 
cotton yarns, have asked an extension of sixty days, which their 
principal creditors have consented to grant. Their unsecured 
liabilities are estimated at about $7,000. They are understood 
to have a large amount of stock on hand, 

SCRANTON.—P. J. Messett, grocer, has failed. The liabili- 
ties are several thousand dollars ; assets small. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE,.—H. A Brown, remnants, has failed. 
PROVIDENCE.—Terence Murray, provisions, has assigned 

to A. E. Wet. 

PROVIDENCE,—The suspension of The Providence Tool 
Company on the 17th inst. was a surprise to the business public, 
who understood the concern to be coing a good business in sew- 
ing machine manufacture, and, though outsiders were never able 
to get at definite figures as to the condition of the company, 
were content to rest on the statements that the stock of mer- 
chancise and receivables would pay the debts, leaving the factory 
property and machinery unincumbered, which had probably cost 
$2,000,000. Among the causes of the suspension which have been 
suggested were the difficulty of collections at the southwest, 
resulting from the heavy floods, and also the payment of the 
notes on their former extension too soon. The company's pre- 
vious embarrassment was in December, 1875, on account of the 
Turkish arms contract, when they asked and obtained an exten- 
sion, payable within three years, the liabilities, with interest 
added, amounting to about $3,000,000, all of which was paid. 
The company had a large business, employing six huncred men, 
with an average pay-roll of $27,000, and it is hoped the trouble 
will be of short duration. The amount of liabilities is not 
definitely known, but is currently reported at $500,000. A meet- 
ing of crecitors will be held on the 22d inst. 

PROVIDENCE.—Weaver, Ware & Co., furniture manufac- 
turers, are in possession of the mortgagee, the Bank of America, 
which foreclosed a chattel mortgage held by it. The bank, 
which is a creditor for $15,000, took possession to secure an 
equitable settlement, prevent attachments, and keep the concern 
running. The firm had indorsed about $46,000 of the paper of 
The Providence Tool Company, which they had taken in pay 
ment for work done, and exchanged for cash and merchandise, 
They had been turning out work to the extent of $10,000 a 
month for the Too! Company, making tables for sewing machines, 
and the suspension of the company throws back the stock for 
the present on the hands of the firm. The other indebtedness 
of the firm is about $30,002. What will be done is ina great 
measure contingent on the adjustment of the affairs of the Tool 
Company. 

WOONSOCKET.—Carron & Hodgson, grocers, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON,.—Gustav Jacoby, jeweler, has assigned to 
Jacob Levin, 
CHERAW,—O, J. Dean, grocer, has been sold out by the 


sheriff. 
UTAH. 


SALINA.—James Robbins & Son, general store, are offering 
to compromise at 50 cents cash. 


VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY.—A. B. Colby, saloon, who recently failed, 

owes $1,200; assets very small. 
VIRGINIA. 

ALEXANDRIA.—B, J. Burgess, trading as B. J. Burgess & 
Co., fertilizers, has assigned. Liabilities $120,000; assets of 
uncertain value. He began in May, 1881, purchasing a mill and 
other property, and commenced operations apparently on a large 
scale, He has a branch at Athens, Ga. 

FRONT ROYAL,.—Miss Anna Wampler, millinery, has failed, 


WISCONSIN. 

RACINE,—J. Sobotka, late Sobotka & Ellison, drugs, has 
assigned. He gave a chattel mortgage on stock for $3,000. 
Liabilities $3,000; assets $2,000, 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

LUNENBURG.—The liabilities of Charles Scott, general 
store, are about $2,500; nominal assets $900, covered by a bill of 
sale and judgments. 

TRURO.—Frederick Williams, general store, who recently 
suspended, owes about $5,800. If the insurance companies pay 
the losses in full, the assets will amount to $7,800, and the 
creditors will be paid in full, 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

KINGSTON.—Heath & Gunn, drugs, have assigned. 

ST, CATHARINES.—J. Thompson, grocer, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

TORONTO.—E. Hopkins, hatter, has failed. 

TORONTO-—Gideon Morrison, dry goods, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. The liabilities are about $50,009. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL.—R. Bell & Co., paper boxes, are advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

MONTREAL,—T. Brossard, dry goods, has assigned. 

MONTREAL,—The Canada Printing Company is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the 22d inst. 

ST. HYACINTHE,—Isidore Charbonneau, tobacco, offers to 
compromise at 50 cents. 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN JOSE.—The First National Bank has elected W. D. 
Tisdale president, in place of J. W. Hinds. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—Hannibal H. Chase, president of the Peo- 
ple’s Bank, died on the 19th inst. 
CALVERTON MILLS,—Jacob Ellinger, of Jacob Ellinger 
& Son, cattle dealers, is dead. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.—Frank N. Thayer, of Thayer & Lincoln, ship 
owners, is dead, 
FALL RIVER.—S. P. Lovell, treasurer of The Stafford Mills, 


is dead. s : 
MICHIGAN. 
MANISTEE.—M. Engelmann, lumber, has been succeeded 
by Engelmann & Kitzingers. 
MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL.—Dawson & Co., bankers, have changed to Daw- 
son, Smith & Sheffer. 
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MISSOURI. 
ST. LOUIS.—John F. Heidbreder, brewer, has been suc- 


ceeded by The Liberty Brewing Company (Incorporated), with a 


paid in capital of $80,000. 

ST, LOUIS.—G, Mallinckrodt & Co., manufacturing chem- 
ists, have been succeeded by The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
(Incorporated) ; capital stock $250,000. 

ST, LOUIS.—The Southern White Lead Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $800,000. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William Banks, of William Banks & 
Co., wholesale clothing, died on the 19th inst., aged 71 years, 

NEW YORK CITY,—Morrison & Putnam, bankers, have 
dissolved, Either partner will sign in liquidation. 

NEW YORK CITY.—A. T. Stewart & Co., dry goods, 
announced on the 15th inst. that they had determined to discon- 
tinue their dry goods and manufacturing business, and offered 
for sale their stock of merchandise and mill properties. The 
announcement of the dissolution of the great house, which took 
sixty years to build up to its enormous proportions, was received 
with surprise and regret. The firm stated that it had been in 
contemplation for some years, and they were tired of the busi- 
ness. The business is said to be in a very snug shape and con- 
dition, not too many orders placed ahead with foreign manufac- 

turers, or too many goods in transit, in bond, and in warehouse 
The value of the stock on hand, both in New York and Chicago, 
is estimated by a member of the firm at $6,000,000, 

ROCHESTER,—E., P. Willis, of Hallowell and Willis, wool, 


is dead. 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.—William B, Maddux, of Maddux, Hobart & 
Co., distillers, is dead. 

CINCINNATI.—C. F. Wilstach, of Wilstach, Baldwin & 
Co., wholesale stationers, is dead. 

GENEVA.—The Western Lock Company has sold out to The 
Eagle Lock Works. 

MALTA.—The Malta National Bank has elected W. P. 
Sprague president, in place of E. M. Stanbery, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

COATESVILLE.—The National Bank of Chester Valley has 
elected William Mode president, in place of A. Gibbons. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Conrow & Barber, wholesale grocers, 
will dissolve May 1, and Mr. Barber will take charge of every- 
thing under his own name. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Sydney Ashworth, cotton and cetton 
waste, has associated with him James Downey under the style 
of Ashworth & Downey. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Wells, of Charles Wells & Co., 
paper manufacturers, died on the 17th inst. He had been ill for 
years, and gave very little personal attention to business. It 
is said that he had previously arranged that his estate should 
remain at the risk of the business for five years after his death. 

WRIGHTSVILLE.—The First National Bank has elected 
Henry Kauffelt president, in place of B. Evans. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
PARKERSBURG.—The Parkersburg Chemical Fibre Com- 
pany has given a deed of trust for $26,000, 
WISCONSIN. 
EAU CLAIRE,—D, €, Clark, of Clark & Ingram, bankers, is 
dead. 





MINING. 








LARK & BOTHWELL, 


No. 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 


Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 





HITE GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
Mariposa County, California, 
MENLO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
Grass Valley, California. 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
Tangier, Nova Scotia. 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Lewis, Nevada, 
STORMONT SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Silver Reef, Utah. 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


: Lewis, Nevada. 
SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, 


Mexico. 





MINERAL WOOL. 



































A SPECIALTY. 


CANADA. 
MONTREAL, ovaj necep eons Exchange Bank of Canada. 


COLORADO, 

Fremont County Bank. 
-Colorado National Bank, 
.. First National Bank. 


CANON CITY 
DENVER.... 
LEADVILLE 












CONNECTICUT. 
HAREROR De cavcncsosaons American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MACON i cshssncchosreeeee R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO ac caye -nicthioeee an Traders’ Bank. 
FACKSONVILTE: te ceesese: Central Illinois Banking and Sav- 
ings Association, 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON fo itvcrccrcss Merchants National Bank. 
SIOUX CITW ih ste ieces Sioux National Bank. 
STORM “AK Hearne teeeoe Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS......0%000. Union National Bank, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON shsnigce ss ac tae atlas Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDEAN Ss. ¢ dieses Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY. a-55 reste o Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 
Ur Wah Pe Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN.... . Watson & Neyhart. 
BUEFRALO. pacrsek ene ....Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE..........The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER.......+. .City Bank of Rochester, 


SYRACUSE Tr asaraciewanastere Third National Bank, 
NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. oi civocaacasseeneer The German National Bank of 


the City of Newark. 





OHIO. 
CANTON. sic.xcesstepeamecen G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND... ....Laurprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND ii..c0stee eee Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADEORD © ecucctunassecee W. F. Corr 






PHILADELPHIA .Garsed & 
Fourth street. 

PITTSBURGH... ...Fifth National Bank, 

PITTSBURGH... ..-lron City National Bank, 

PITTSBURGH Ss 7, Seeks Penn Bank, 

PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN ............ R. E, Fraser, 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILEEB 95 ining ostyeeianik Third National Bank, 
MEMPHES. ©. asus cee sce cade First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 


FORT WORTH. 


City National Bank, 
TEXARKANA, i 





WACO': <3: Waco National Bank, 
UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY......... Deseret National Bank, 








LERRITCIZEERS, 





DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WoRKS. 


B4 UGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers, 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 
AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS, 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





éb S. MINERAL CO.; 
~ "16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 
FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING, ‘ 





‘BRADSTR gas. 


A Fournal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 
279, 281, 283 BRoADWay, NEW YorK. 
Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practical earvicg to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 

THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 

TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION 





We Now Offer For Sale 
Waves I PERUVIAN GUANO 


FROM THE LOBOS DEPOSITS, 


Analyzing unusually high in Phosphate of Lime, said Guano 
having been bought from Messrs. RICHARD IRVIN & co,; 
who are now the consignees of Peruvian Guano, This Guano 
contains about 51% per cent. of Ammonia and 48 per cent. Bone 
Phosphate of Lime. IMPORTED DIRECT FROM PERU, 


VOSS BROTHERS, 
No, 50 SouTH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 


fy SALLE, WEON LPL Te pat OOPS 


25 PEARL St., NEw York, 
80 So, PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Sr., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 











PETROLEUM. 





D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHoLs & Co., 
N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 


at low rate of interest, 


BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 





Va 
an Wyck, 113 South 


































PETROLEUM. CLEVELAND COMMISSION. 


= vr 





K. SACKET, 
M COMMISSION MERCHANT, ¥ 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND STOCKS, 


157% WATER ST., CLEVELAND. — 
Mem. Chicago Boardof Trade. Mem. Chicago Stock E 


GC. tOHLEN, 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 



















CrubE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokera; e, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited. 


H. CaO Rian, 
No. 86 BEAVER STREET, New York. 


TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


H. S. Youne. 
A Bee UNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 








NE“ MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopuCE EXCHANGER, ToLEDo, 


R. HOWARD, 

° FoRMERLY OF N. M HowarpD&Co., 

COMMISSION MERCHAN'’ 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 











SAN FRANCISCO COMMTSSI 


YW JF HOUSTON & CO., se 
. MERCHANDISE 7 > 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, rn 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA St., SAN FRANCI 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B, here, or cost laid dow 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California ‘Bar! 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all ds 0 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignment 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. _ 


FREES AN» ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL ST., NEw YorK, AND OIL City, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 


Gi 








N. F. HILTon, 
ILTON & WAUGH, 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, 
OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH AND BUFFALO. 
No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A. WAUGH. 





BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 








J. I. MrpDLETON, 


I. MIDDLETON & CoO., 


* COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, waa 
No. 25 SourH Gay STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


. ty, 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of spots 
futures in Baltimore, New York and Liverpool. 


B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I, M. Sowers, Oil City. 
[4X2 eee & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITy. 85 Woop St., PITTSBURGH. 





LEO Les GAMBRILL & Co., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, vy 
No. 68 SourTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


2 4 
Always ready to make LiBERAL CASH ADVANCES on onsign- 
ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins, — 


ae A. McLAUGHLIN, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL ‘CrTy,) PiA. 








EO. P. HUKILL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt. E. F. GOLSAN, Ma 
NASHVILLE. MEMPHIS, 


TENNESSEE BROKERAG. 
ASSOCIATION, saan 


- Paid up Capital, $80,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. ; 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn, THos, O'Connor, of Che 
O'Connor & Co, Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings B 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E, F. Gotsan, Mem 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. : 








EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’c, OIL Crry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


pir 





(76sec HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 


OIL CITY, PA. 





Te Hf. ALLEN &* CO,; 
Cotton Factors, 


& 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS. 





YIOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


THOS. Louis 

on JONES & Com 
Cotton Buyers 

FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 

No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





H, DUFUR, 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFT, BX CHAN GE OL) (Silty er A. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





YO’ GUNDELL & MAYHOFF, — 
- 

Cotton Buyers, 

MEMPHIS, TE 


Corron BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., New Yo 


Special attention given to the execution of future contra 
in New York and New Orleans, 


Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permission. 





V. SELDEN, 


" Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OTL CLV. PA: 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





J. T. FARGASON, J. A, HUNT, Cc. C. HEIN, R. A, PARKER, 
7. FARGASON & CO., °° * 
OBERT }. MOORHEAD, * Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, Factors, 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., 


re 
No. 369 Front St, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. ; 
MEMPHIS. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, ri — 

TLL, FONTAINE & CO, oa 

Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, — 
MEMPHIS, TENN. , 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchan 
No, 116 SOUTH Main St., St. Louis, Mo, 





G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA, 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, 


ts 4057 


> —_— o — * ‘ tT: ial 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
ENRY HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 





































NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
; PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 























Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


* 


4S 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW York. 





Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


Gro, H. Krausr, WILLIAM G, MarsH. 
£0. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


_ No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YorK. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
Po - CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY, 
_ CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 


bought and sold on commission in New York and pcpec! ; also 
~ at New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New STREET, NEw York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Be A, KENT & CO., 


2 No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 

ny wl (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 

POOLE, KENT & CO, E. A. KENT & CO., 
i CuIcaGo, ILL. St. Lours, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
pepe _ Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 








HENRY THOs, Coates. PIERSON C, ROYCE, 
Ff IGS NCOP NATE TOM ENO SS 

‘ COTTON, 
61 STONE AND g SouTH WILLIAM STREETS. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 





Gustavus C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 


OPKINS, DWIGHT & CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





yo P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


Fr. CRANZ, 


Successor to BirGER & CRaAnz, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides. 
Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold, 





No. 121 


OBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 
mymOBeRT TANNAHILL & CO., 
; Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
. contracts. 





H wRY H. WARE. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
 UZARE & SCHROEDER, 
~~ Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw York. 


Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 











4OUIS Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
meUwrlS MONYO, FR., & CO., 
% Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 


Hl. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 138 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S, NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 





HAS. O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 





J. L. Macautay. 
A HACAULAV & CO., 

ay Commission Merchants, 

16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention —- to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
7 for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


A.J . MACAULAY, 
No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorK. 


Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago, 

















PDOBERT MOORE & CO., 
ci Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 


BUFFALO COMMISSION. 
¥ HALL & CO., 
GRAIN DEALERS 


bE PEM AN, 
AND 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BurraLo, N. Y. 








a W. Fartey, RoBert W, GoLsan, 
MUEeARLEY & CO., 


~~ Cotton Commission Merchants, 


}O. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 
P. O. Box 3909. 


jal attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
Gelivery of Cotton, 


; GS TABER, HOYT & CO., 


a Cotton Merchants, 


J. H. Farvey. 


RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BuFFALO, N. Y. 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





Wo. G, ConkKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS. Jno, CoLcate. 
( ONELING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 LA SALLE Sr. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 





No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
«CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


fF. CRUMBIE, 


: COTTON, 

No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
Special attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
IVERY: 





I pies OPIS OPM EID Coa KO 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


RooM 23 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COTTON FOR FUTURE DEL 
Member of Cotton Exchange. 


VARREN EWEN, JR. 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


I Os. 31 & 33 BROAD SrreEer, NEW York. 


- 


Joun M, Ewen 





W. E. McHenry, FRED, P, Rusu & Co,, 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. § CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


+7 








SWANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
Se 17 Wituiam Street, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
¥ - LIVERPOOL, ENG, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 





ORSE, WARD & CO., 
R. PRESTON & CO., Commission Merchants, 


? COMMISSION MERCHANTS, N a Bm 20 eal ‘enon ' 
‘o 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. oO. 153 a ee fae! STREET, pa SOs LL. 
‘articular-attention gi Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins, 


que to the purchase and sale of Cotton * 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
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BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC,|@RAIN AND PROVISIONS, 





No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


hee LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


ST, LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Wm. M. Prick, - - - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S. G. PricE, - - - - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 


formerly Sec’y & Treas, St. 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - = 7 { Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


J led MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SourH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention, 

















160 & 162 WASHINGTON St., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 





f= EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 





Caotieiok, COL TeSys Cox 
COMMISSION 

PROVISIONS AND 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


GRAIN, COTTON, 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 





Special correspondence regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


Fe. LD IEEE OLAS MOO 
J BROKERS, 


COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 21 N. Main Sr., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins, 


[Age LoD LAG Ray 


COTTON BUYER, 





MORAN & CO., 
° Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to MorAN, Lunt & Eo; 
84 Warren Street, New York, 








ie, A RLV eC NO On, 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. F. Ives. 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





EDwWarp A. Driver. F. R. SPEAR. 





ie & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 

Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for . 
cake or future delivery on margins. ST. LOU IS, MO. 


OHNVCRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low BroTuers & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future’ 
options on margins. 








OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 


WELD, LINDLEY & CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


go La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








room Street, ¥ South Gay Street, | VVAIV ORLEANS COMMTSSION. 
. YY. CITY, ALTIMORE, Mp. 








I. E. GLENNY. 
(ES S&S VlOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


ATWOOD VIOLETT 


JFOSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO; ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


E. B, STRONG, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Sane Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, 
S. D, FOSS, <J0 5 REYNOLDS, 





Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No, 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





See: CELE. BUCKEICO.. 


No. 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 





General Cotton Business. 
Established 1865. 


H. LARMINIE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co. 


° 
HEnryY HENTzZ, N. Y., Jn Commendam. 





No. 122 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONE (St ey CoO. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
195 GRAVIER STREET, 


Buy and sell futures on margins, 





No. 


Special attention given to execution for future contracts in 
Cotton in this market. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions, 
Wey Seo COT. NEw 


Taube 

COMMISSION, 

Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 

yes WOT 

(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co,) 

Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CuIcaGco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 


ORLEANS, 





JSD. Peet: PAUL SCHWARZ. 
ALEX, G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y 


IB SINE ION To ONO, 
. COTTON, 
No, 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 


and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 
Ja] ip: SMALL, & BKO;, 
Bec Onl ONE URES. 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through” Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





monte he Otel Le Lessor ICON) 








OT KEN VOM (es CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


171 & 173 WASHINGTON Srt., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions bought, sold or carried on margins. 








AYVLY. & ALLEN, 


Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York, 


ROBERT STUART, 
one & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


ANTHONY BROWNE 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 








Room 4g, 


R. G, Busu, 
BO & PERILLOUX, 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to the purchase anc sale of cortracts 
for future Celivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in .1.ew York and Liverpool. 


E, F, PERILLOUX, 


G. McLAURY CO., 


COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON S1., 
CHICAGO, {LL 


& 
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R. LEESON, & CO, 
‘LINEN THREAD 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for a 
FINLAYSON, BouSFIELD & PP Deeg Scotland; and THE 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, j 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at ¥s 
Frankfort-on-Main, ae 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by ory ; 
machine on_ exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ i 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of — 4 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- — 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET AILAS 


Or THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


EW YORK BELTING AND| J] fARVIN SAFE “GOS 
PACKING COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 























265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
ep atdenle} 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 






















New special edition just published exclusively tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


In every form adapted to Mechanical Purposes, comprising 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEADING 


AND SUCTION 2OGE. 400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











“TEST” HOSE.—This extra quality of Hose is made ex- - = 
pressly for Steam Fire Engine use, and will stand a pressure of VERY BANKER AND MERCHANT SHAW fen BR.O THER Se O He SA MPS ON & GOs + 
d inch. As 
peyote muta 3 SHOULD BUY AN > THE LARGEST TANNERS OF * 290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, a eh 


ANTISEPTIC RUBBER-LINED LINEN HOSE.—The 
lightest Hose manufactured for use on Hand or Steam Fire 
ngines. Will stand a pressure of 300 pounds per square inch, 


sD 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK as 


SOLE LEATHER LTAOwIE e 


_CAR BEBUNGS of a superior quality, and of all the various (Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from In the World, . ai 
sizes used, 

SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS for grinding and | E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., sor Broapway, New York. | Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. MystTIc PRINT WORKS aa 
polishing metals, The Original Solid Emery Wheel, of which P AND 2 4 1 





all other kinds are imitations and greatly inferior, 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


CHOCHRANE TURKEY RED WORKS 
WOOL, A LON . 30 














- DON -——— . s 
Pied t Mfg. Co, - 
CAUTION.—Our name is stamped in full on all our best WEEKLY JOURNAL. = Sue ae F Se hea hait Batesville Mil, et > {* 
Standard Belting, Packing and Hose. Buy that only. The AYETTE SHAW, Nene empoese we Riverside Mills, ( 0) | | ON \ ARNS. —- ! 
5 B EY SHAW. BRACKLEY SHAW, lif Mfg. Co. 
best is the cheapest, WO O 8 AND TEXTILE FABRICS. Wein SHAW. WILLIAM SHAW. oo sig se  ) 
’ The Organ of the Trade. JouN Cassis. Orange Mill, , : ‘ 
. - 
Warehouse: No. 29 Park Row, New York. AND TEXTILE FABRICS. UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, A ONE-DIP DYE! a5) ; 
VV O Ole Devoted to the Trade in all 7, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


ANADA EXTRACT nn 
avo DVYE-WOOD WORKS, 


its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, TREASURER. 





Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 





WOOL Contains specially written reports from 7 4 MANUFACTURERS 02 = ne 
PA Sb Ey GIL eX. f all the Wool pet ee centres of Skivers, India Sheep, A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! _ ~ : 


8 








BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, rest a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any, other i 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing of lbs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. Ly 

Price, to cents per lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by i 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U.S, A. 


and TEXTILE FABRICS, 
WOOL, PUBLISHING OFFICES— 


280 STRAND, LONDON, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


WO O i bs Sent to all parts of the world. 
cape ee. yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


'HOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 











PROFESSIONAL. 











AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


W Ole News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


Established 1878. 
ix. C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 








[f4Aves & POPPELE, 





Tle TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers and 
General Commission Merchants, 


" 
= 


PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


16 Shoe and Leather } 105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld'g. BOSTON, Mass, 








BLANK BOOKS. No. 91 BROAD STREET, 





























/ YVMAN & FA CKSON, Wa, P. Bennett... .c0scceecccees) covcevensres 94 Fifth avenue, a 
Attorneys and Counsellors, . Fine WV d¥ itable for Cassi Coati D eo “ 
COKE, ine orste arns, Suita e tor Cassimeres oatings. ress hy 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, | A. A, Hutchinson & Bro......:s.00e+ eesreeeees o4 Fifth avenue, | Goods, ete. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for band and | CoresPondence solicited. BOSTON, Mass 
MeClure Gi Conese sceckiccaticwaa sane stietste a 14 Smithfeld street. machine work, ee ee 
> 
TX, NOBLE & WHITE DISTILLERS, OHN P. SQUIRE GGG, 
M: . Sea : Toots eiinchic Comeeneeeeee (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). ] i) TALTER BROWN 7S FCO; Q oh 
” P k f - 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. FIRE BRICK, WOOL ae ae 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. Wood street. 
) 89 EMRE e Meheeet PORK, LARD, HAMS, 
r FURNACE BUILDERS. ommission ercnhants A. 
OHN H. BIRD, : ce 5 z AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD Om, 
Attorney and Counsellor, Witherow & Gordon........+++0+5 Mfrs. Whitwell F, B. Stoves. N 9 FEDERAL STREET ear 
137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, GLASS. Cree FO aan Lunar Sommer, | DOseouaas 
= , 
Robert Liddell Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c. BOSTON, MASS. 1D: 29. NORTH AE ae Lv. 
RF > eos gg ata ee AE ARO SATIN O anAC pd are Chimneys, REFERENCES . vee’ 
t MAN. | 4 | Rochester Tumbler Co;.7... ia <clusi : : , 
Sse & ALLEMAN, papa Ana ag ahie oti hei thet E. R. MupGE, SAWYER & Co., JOHN P. SQUIRE, [Established in 1842.] FRANK O, SQUIRE, — 
Attorneys and Counsellors, } PARKER, WILDER & Co., BOSTON, x 
Wm. Clark & Co... .-Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, ay 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 


33 SoUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
East Cambridge. a 


Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ..........+ Railway Supplies, 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips....... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
Jy Pammteri& Sons)... cseseter ss Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c, 


LUBRICATING OILS, 


Established 1859. 





HEPARD BARCLAY, THE 


INTERNATIONAL 








Attorney, A 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. Emery & Co, (Limited)... .cccsscesceses 23 & 25 Seventh street. Ys UME & A TWO OD MFG CO. 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, / a. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works........0ssesseeeeeee P. O. Box 30, MANUFACTURERS OF ia 
i 7 CARSCALLEN, ? pty REVIEW. ite 
- Barrister, Notary, &c. mecl a teeee PLOWS. BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, , 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANADA, eee BRASS: CROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS,” HENRY GANNETE,”  Bditors. 
fo) ELC; ee COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, i 
Hubbard, Bakewell & Co... ccswesjscsesscesss Dinwiddie street. BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Fte., Etc, + 
( ] W. MILLER, ' STEEL 13 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON. The Aprit number contains the following interesting articles 
4 Attorney at Law, Singer, Nimick & Co.c sects ashvuseupteehavsscs 83 Water street, Warehouses : 3 Murray St., NEw York. : \ ud : 
MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, Tenn. 109 LAKE St., CHICAGO, ILL, “POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS AND NOTES.” 
STOVES, Hon, George W. Julian, Irvington, Ind. 
Graff, Hugus &Cds.2/-ceeeece eoecee. 206 & 208 Liberty street. Factories : Rolling Mills : “SPECULATIVE SCIENCE.” f a 
ULOCH, TILT, McARTHUR & WATERBURY, CONN THOMASTON, CONN, Prof. S. Newcomb, Supt. Nautical Almanac, 
CROWTHER WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers), “THE WEALTH OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND 
, Bevery eye Me nC SBE EI ire 39 Fifth avenue. Sree TS acini ets, Thwing, Cambridge, aa 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors +B. Wells & Co... ee eeeee veceeeeeeeeeeenees 70 Fifth avenue, ve ‘ e Tae 
rs and Aattomeys, Solicitors in Chanceyy, 1 DWARD F. HAMMOND S CO. “THB STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCES IN COLUM- 
WIRE. Wholesale Commission Dealers in \ 7 


Prof. John W. Burgess, Columbia College, New Yo 
“SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF POSITIVE POLITICAL ECO 
OMY.” (First Paper.) 
Prof. Lester F. Ward, U. S. Geological Survey. 

“STUDIES IN ETHNOLOGY—THE ANDAMANS, OR 
MINCOPIES.” 


S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STs., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT. J.B. M'ARTHUR J, CROWTHER, JR. 


Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S. S, 


WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
j Di BLA EES hel ote 
No. 55 Ki_sy STREET, Boston, Mass. 











PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU- 





7 > Y Elie Reclus, Paris, Fran 

Ei i at BR a MA SILER S) & Con EA GLORERS: TERMS CASH, less 5 percent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill “THE MELLOWING YEAR.” bet ie an 
‘ Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. Henry R. Elliott, Washing 

Pi g Iron and Iron Ore, eae “THE JURISDICTIONAL QUESTION IN GUITEAU 
Empire Distilling Co.......000000- Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge YWE BOOKKEEPER Francis J. Lippitt, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O.} peny 1. shufelat & C eee Cologne Spirits. J “POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE SOUTH.” el 
nry H, Shufe’ fas ates ins after the Holland Process, A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL Henry L. Nelson, Washington Correspondent Boston Post. 
ENGRAVING, BOOK REVIEWS, . uF 


WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR, SINGLE COPIES, 
CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 


OLCOMB’S NEW 
AMPLIFYING TELEPHONES 


FOR PRIVATE LINES. The latest and best. Patented 
April 26th, 1881. These new instruments embody recent and 
important improvements. They transmit conversation, music, 
orcers, etc., with almost electric speed and surprising fidelity. 
The only durable and reliable substitute for the Electric Tele- 
phones. Work two miles. Price, $10 per set. Illustrated Cir- 
culars and testimonials FREc. NOTE—Owing to the rapid 
incr ase in our business, we have removed from Mallet Creek, O., 
to Cleveland, O. Please address HOLCOMB & CO., 

13 SOUTH WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


f 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW COMPANY — 
(LimITeEp), - % 





hes, NE BROS. MFG. CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


WV G20 UG TO LUIN: aloe 


STEAM AND Gas FiTTINGs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 


ave 


No. 1424 New York Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. 


J 
Subscription price, $5 per year; single copies, 50 cents, All 
subscriptions and renewals should be ons by drei be post 


i+ 


order, ; 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Next to a sound currency, a wise bankrupt law 
is of the first importance to a trading community. 
In devising such a measure the interests of neither 
the creditor nor debtor classes should receive 
special attention. Their interests are mutual. 
Now, when trade is active, the conditions are 
favorable for the enactment of a national bank- 
rupt law calculated to. work exact justice 
to all, and aid in the continuance of the ex- 
isting prosperity. It is beyond controversy 
that the measure known as the Lowell bill 
should receive the earnest and active support of 
every member of Congress. The demand of the 
merchants, bankers and manufacturers of the 
country is for a simple, inexpensive, efficient and 
just measure. The Lowell bill, or one embodying 
its purpose, should become a law at the present 
_ session of Congress. 








Except for a break in prices on the Stock 
Exchange yesterday, near the close of business, 
the week would have passed with scarcely an 
event worthy of mention. Business has been at 

_ the lowest level, commission houses doing next 
_ to nothing, the public refusing to buy stocks, and 
_ the great operators seeming to be taking a rest 
Foreign buying, in which there is 
_ now a large speculative element, was pretty good 
last week; but during the past few days the 
securities bought for a rise have been sold out, 
mostly at a loss, and the effect has been to raise 
the rates of exchange to a point where gold can 
be shipped at a profit. In the loan market all the 
“money wanted can be borrowed at about 3 per cent. 
There is 
more offering than borrowers want. Govern- 
ment bonds have dropped a few fractions from 
the high point to which they rose in the early 
of the week, but there is little importance 
the movement. 





The receipts of cotton at the American ports 


during the week were 30,508 bales, against 29,079 


ast week, and 47,297 a yearago. ‘The total port, 
lreceipts since September 1 are 4,404,870 bales 
against 5,312,622 same time last year. The 
receipts at twenty-four interior -towns for the 
week were 11,914 bales, against 10,448 last week, 
and 17,763 bales for the same week last year. 





Mr. Edward Atkinson gave as one reason for 
the holding of the late Atlanta Cotton Exposition 
that the cotton crop of the United States was 
depreciated at least 1c. per pound by bad handling 
between field and factory. This loss, on a crop 
of 6,000,000 bales, represents a total of $30, - 
000,000. On Wednesday Mr. Atkinson pre- 
sented a paper at the annual meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, in 
which he went over the ground to substantiate 
the above statement. As the result of an investi- 
gation undertaken for the purpose, it is shown 
that by present methods of ginning southern 
planters permit great deterioration to the cotton. 
The old and cruder form of gin (horse or mule 
power) used by planters succeeds in dirtying the 
cotton fully as much as anything else. The pub- 
lic (steam) gins, owing to hurry on the part of 
the customers and desire of the owner to get his 
toll and rush his work, frequently over-gins cot- 
ton, and is believed by Mr. Atkinson to consti- 
tute little, if any, improvement on the ginning 
done on the plantations. : 





The improvement suggested is of two kinds. 
The first, to consist of special efforts on the part of 
planters to raise cotton from selected seed, and to 
pay particular attention to the preservation of its 
quality; in short, to the creation of high-grade 
brands, which self-interest will tend to see kept of 
good quality. On the other hand, the establishment 
of anumber of improved gin-houses, with modern 
appliances and machinery, throughout the upland 
cotton country by northern capitalists. The 
friendly rivalry of these projects, Mr. Atkinson 
believes, would result in a saving of more nearly 
sixty than thirty million dollars on a crop of the 
size mentioned. Without such efforts at reform, 
he has faith to believe that advancement in 
cotton culture will be of slow growth and 
dependent upon improvement in the general con- 
ditions of society in the southern states. 





The self-styled bimetallists of England, with 
the governor of the Bank of England at their 
head, have received a severe lecture from the 
pen of Lord Sherbrooke, in the April number 
of the Nineteenth Century. With an authorita- 
tive tone, entirely becoming to his experience 
and high position, he berates them in a manner 
so logical and pointed as to give the British 
Association for the Establishment of an Inter- 
national Monetary Siandard something to think 
about, and to explain—if they can. In his intro- 
ductory remarks Lord Sherbrooke classifies the 
bimetallists, by implication, among those whose 
intellects are obscured by fear or interest—fear 
concerning the scarcity of gold, but what kind of 
interest his lordship does not say. The American 
reader will interpret it from what is known to be 
the mainspring of so-called bimetallism in the 
United States, and he will take it to mean interest 
in silver mines. The distinguished ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer quotes the aphorism that it 
jerks one terribly to kick at nothing, and he has 
deemed it necessary to justify himself in com- 
bating what is a self-evident delusion in the 
estimation of well-balanced minds. He asks 
what bimetallism, as the term is appropriated by 
the silver men, means. After attending their 











meetings, and attentively reading their special 
organ, the Bw/lionist, he nowhere can find an 
authoritative definition of this 
term. He then proceeds to them 
of the chief use and object of money as 
understood since the time of Aristotle, and he 
shows that double-standard bimetallism means 
something which antagonizes the true office of 
money. He points out what the people of the 
United States, at least, have reason to know from 
sad experience, that tw6 legal-tender currencies 
mean two price-lists. He states, in so many 
words, that the only advantage which can be got 
out of a second metal as a legal tender is by a 
cheat—that is, by mixing an inferior with a 
superior article and palming it off on a customer 
as of equal worth—a practice well known to dis- 
honest peddlers, but scarcely fit to be adopted in 
the finances of an honest nation; that the essence 


ambiguous 
remind 


of bimetallism is not plurality, but inequality. 
Plurality is only the means to the end, its whole 
end and object being to induce people to treat as 
equal that which has been purposely made une- 
qual, and thus to deprive mankind of that power 
of measuring values which money was invented 
to bestow. 





It is to be regretted that the majority report of 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
after recommending the cessation of silver dollar 
coinage and the discontinuance of the silver cer- 
tificates, did not recommend full remedial meas- 
ures respecting the embarrassment growing out 
of the silver certificates. Instead of recommend- 
ing that the Treasury should keep the present 
volume of silver certificates in circulation, so as 
not to disturb the business of the country, which 
has accommodated itself to them, a proper regard 
for the situation would have caused the committee 
to recommend that the Treasury be prohibited 
from reissuing any silver certificates whatsoever, 
but that gold (certificates be issued in amounts 
corresponding with the silver certificates received 
by the Treasury through the Custom House. 





That a bill. should have passed the Senate 
repealing the law making permanent appropri- 
ation for the purchase of silver bullion without 
attracting the attention of the distinguished 
bimetallists in that body was, of course, a mat- 
ter of surprise. Some of those gentlemen, 
evidently desirous of explaining their want of 
observation, have endeavored to maintain that 
this new bill cannot affect the appropriation for 
the coinage of the standard silver dolJar, for the 
reason that the Bland bill authorizing the coinage 
makes a specific appropriation of five million 
dollars for the purchase of silver bullion, which 
it was the design of the law that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should keep continuously invested in 
bullion. A more careful analysis of the bill which 
has passed, however, in connection with the letter 
from the Treasury Department recommending 
its passage, shows clearly that the appropriation 
which would affect the coinage of the silver dollar 
is included in this act. 
mitting the bill has a list of the various appro- 
priations which would be affected by the repeal, 
and in that list appears the title, page and volume 
of the Bland Silver Dollar law. | If this bill 
should be passed by the House, therefore, the 


The very letter trans- 


silver question would be a continuing agitation, 
as it would be necessary for the departments to 
estimate, and for Congress to annually appro- 
priate, the amount fecessary to coin any silver 
dollars. 

The truth is that the bill proposing the repeal 
of the permanent appropriations is a wise meas- 
ure, and the fact that it affects in any way the 








coinage of the silver dollar is merely an incident of 
it. The circumstance, however, is worthy of 
special note, in that it has made apparent, at least 
to the insiders, that the silver dollar has lost some 
of its strongest friends. Bimetallists in the 
Senate who two years ago could not with pa- 
tience listen to any assaults upon their favorite 
coin now privately admit, although they have 
not as yet the courage to publicly declare their 
convictions, that it would be well enough to have 
this law passed, and to have the silver question 
brought before the public every year, for the 
reason that, if the time shall come when the 
representatives of the people shall be unwilling 
to vote the necessary money to coin silver, it will 
be then well to stop its coinage. 





The bill relative to permanent appropriations, 
which has passed the Senate, has other features 
of interest. It is perhaps not generally under- 
stood that, under the system of general and 
indefinite appropriations, it is possible for one 
Congress to appropriate money for any purpose, 
for an indefinite future, and that the appropria- 
tions thus made will continue, without any 
further act by Congress, until the law authorizing 
them shall be repealed. An indefinite appropria- 
tion is a law which provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall each year pay out of any funds 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum indicated. Under its operations payments 
made to-day were authorized in the old colonial 
days of Maryland. A list of the permanent 
appropriations proposed to be reported accom- 
panies the bill. An examination of this list 
shows the extent of this abuse. Under this Sys- 
tem it is at any time possible for a partisan 
majority to set aside vast sums of money to be 
used to a great extent in the discretion of some 
cabinet officer, the annual expenditures not being 
subject to a review by Congress. Such a system 
is at variance with the principle of our govern- 
ment, which assumes that the representatives of 
the people shall annually review the condition of 
public business and make the necessary appro- 
priations each year for every specific purpose. 

Importers will be considerably affected if this 
bill passes. Out of what are called permanent 
and indefinite appropriations the Treasury now 
pays debentures and other charges, repayments 
to importers and excess of deposits, bounties 
and other allowances, sums for the refunding of 
the proceeds of goods seized and sold, refunding 
duties and drawbacks of various kinds. Indeed, 
the entire expense of collecting the revenue from 
customs, which ranges from $5,000,000 annually 
upward, is paid directly from the Treasury with- 
The 


money appropriated annually which forms no part 


out any estimates or auditing by Congress. 


of the budget, amounts to many millions. 





of the 
Amalgamated Iron workers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh and the owners of the mills there was 
begun yesterday. The former have demanded 
higher wages after June 1 next, and the results 
of the meeting are looked forward to with consid- 
erable interest, as the association and branches 
extend to all, or nearly all, rolling-mills in the 
country. The success of the demand by the Pitts- 
burgh workers would undoubtedly be followed 


A conference between a committee 


by similar action by employés in rolling-mills 
elsewhere. Special telegraphic advices received 
last evening at the hour of going to press are as 
follows: ‘The iron manufacturers’ and workers’ 
committees are now in conference, and the result 
will not be known until late this evening, 
Prominent manufacturers say there will be no 


satisfactory result reached to-day.” 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION. 

The Society for Political Education, of which 
Mr. David A. Wells and Mr. Horace White are 
leading spirits, has for one of its avowed objects 
‘‘the awakening of an intelligent interest in 
government methods and purposes.” In further- 
ance of this and other kindred aims, it is proposed 
«to circulate, at a low price and in cheap form, 


’ 


sound economic and political literature in main- 
tenance and illustration of such general princi- 
ples as are believed to be sound.” While the zeal 
exhibited the members of this society in 


endeavoring to place at the command of the 


by 


public the means for informing its judgment at a 
comparatively nominal cost is to be warmly 
commended, the conclusion 
that the practical results attained will be entirely 


we cannot avoid 
out of proportion to the expenditure of money 
and energy, and, what is of more importance, far 
wide of existing urgent needs. The publications 
of the society relate for the most part to general 
principles, in which but a comparatively limited 
To these 
the books will be specially welcome; but, as 


number of men are closely interested. 


indicated, it is believed that the sum total of all 
the efforts will for the most part be to help the 
members of the society to economical literature 
at a reduced cost. It is thus seen that the 
society, unless the expenditure of large sums of 
money is intended, can be little, if anything, more 
than a 


reducing to its members the cost of procuring 


a coéperative association for the purpose of 


certain publications. 

This conclusion is reached with extreme reluc- 
tance, as a crying need exists for arousing a 
greater interest in the serious side of politics. 
The boys now growing up to form the succeeding 
generation should have their attention specially 
Questions of the first 
importance, to be settled in the next quarter of .a 


directed to public affairs. 


century, will in due time be at the front—ques- 
tions the right of which cannot be determined by 
appealing to the moral consciousness, as was the 
Burke’s 
maxim that the work of government is simply a 


slavery question twenty years ago. 
matter of practical business is now more nearly 
true than ever before. Save in Russia and some 
parts of the East, men are no longer wrangling 

The representative 
It 
upon methods of administration that the mind of 


To this 


end it is essential that the attention of the youth 


over forms of government. 
principle has been generally accepted. is 
the practical statesman is now fixed. 
: 


of the country should first be directed to the 
machinery of government, and thus lead up to the 
general principles involved. By this is meant that, 
instead of cramming a boy of twelve with the 
Constitution by sections and clauses, the endeavor 
the 
work of government that is nearest at hand— 


should bé to instruct and interest him in 
namely, the local administration. To the aver- 
age boy the constitution, 


memorized, is little more than names and phrases. 


however carefully 


The need is to interest him in things, and these 
are nearest at hand, if he be a country urchin, in 
the affairs of the school district itself, or, for that 
matter, the road district. In this way the Ameri- 
can boy should come to know and understand 
public affairs. From the school district he can 
proceed to towns lip matters, and thence to the 
affairs of county, state and nation, when with 
one step more international relations are in order. 
thinkers and understand 
better Since 1870 


French books of the most practical sort, designed 


The French writers 


these. things than we do. 
to aid the student in learning what government 
is, whether local or general—just what duties 
it exacts from the citizen and the service that is 
No more 


effective way can be devised for eradicating the 


expected in return, have appeared. 


still widely prevalent delusion that there is some 
magic in government whereby twice two are 
five, which delusion is at basis of the paper money 
The American 
boy needs to be taught that government is no 
more than a part of the people hired and paid by 
the rest of the people to do certain specific things 
—as policing, attesting the weight and value 


fallacy and other like crotchets. 


of such of the precious metals as are used for 
money, etc. Above all, the method of instruc- 
tion indicated is needed in every large city. 




















We 
yenture to say that there are scores of pupils in 
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express an opinion, and a majority, or only 7 per ; 
cent. of the voters, carried the amendment and 
made it part of the state constitution. The 
bureau, with candor, says the native-born voters — 
deserve more severe criticism than do the foreign- 
born residents for not becoming naturalized, for 
the natives stand in the light of examples, ar 
do not have the disadvantages of a poreiee me 
ignorance of politics, etc., that ne) emigrant 
encounters. ‘ 
Part III. is a graphic picture of the life of the 
mill operatives in the three great manufacturing 
cities of Fall River, Lowell and Lawrence. With 
a manifest desire to arrive at the whole truth, thes 
good and bad features of mill life in the three 
cities are displayed. Some 500 citizens, in | 
occupations, contributed 700 manuscript pages of 
testimony, which, with numerous statistical 
tables, occupies 225 pages of the report. + 
frequency of strikes in past years in Fall River 
and their absence in Lowell and Lawrence is thus — 
explained: Lowell and Lawrence grew slowly | 
from small beginnings, by slow and natural prog- — 
ress, while Fall River, like the cities in the west, _ 
grew nearly 20,000 in population from 1870 to — 
1875. The majority of this number were emi- 
grants, used to strikes and lock-outs, and it is no 
wonder that antagonisms between employer and — 
employé were at once developed. Strike followed 
strike; trades’ unions were arrayed against the 
manufacturers’ board of trade. Both sides have — 
learned wisdom by experience, and the industrial 
conditions of Fall River are slowly growing more 
favorable, while many things show retrogression, 
rather than advance, in such conditions in Lowell 
and Lawrence. This is fully shown by the 
present labor troubles at Lawrence. We wil 
close our necessarily imperfect survey of this 
interesting subject with a quotation which states : 
a principle which philanthropic manufacturers in 
Europe and America have long recognized: “As” 
the employer grows toward his employés they 
will grow toward him. He is the strong man 
and should take the initiative, and not wait for 
the force of law to remedy grievances that he 
could easily have averted.” This is the social 
law of labor in a nutshell, the labor problem 
stated and solved in a paragraph. The problem, ~ 
however, still remains how to realize practically — 
the ethical truth. This, like all great reforms, — 
must start with individual action, until, by slow — 4 
accretions, the views and acts of the few beco 7 
the policy of the many, and a social revolution is 
peaceably secured. — 
Part IV. deals in a tentative way with the 
question of ‘* Wages, Prices and Profits.””_ 
course conditions, belonging exclusively to Mi 
chusetts do not regulate any one or all of 
points. In the absence of similar statistics 
the entire country, the Massachusetts figur 
must take the placé of individual estimates. In 
Massachusetts since 1878 the average iner 
in wages in all industries has been 6.9 per 
The average increase in cost of living in the sam 
time has been 21.2 per cent., so the workingman 
in Massachusetts in 1881 was nearly 15 pe 
cent. worse off than he was in 1878. Groce: 
have advanced 9.1 per cent., provisions 20, 
cent., fuel 31.1 per cent., dry goods 9 per cent. 
re.ts 35.1 per cent. and board 13.7 per ce 
while boots have decreased 1.6 per cent in 
The retail grocer loses on. sugar and 
tomatoes, but makes a profit on all other 
cles ranging from of I per cent. on 
flour to 34.4 per cent. on salt codfish. 
wholesale grocer loses on sugar, canned tomatoe 
and the low grades of tea. The manufactu 
loses on sugar, but makes his profit on the re 
ual products. The provision dealers, both r 
and wholesale, make good profits. The 1 
boot and shoe dealers make a profit, the job 
a uniform one of 1.5 per cent., while the n 
facturer loses on some cheap grades of sho 
The retail dry goods dealer secures his profit, 
the wholesale dealers and jobbers lose on sh 
ings, shirtings and prints. Fuel pays a 
profit to the retailer. With the increased rer 
real estate pays but 6.02 per cent. to 10.2 De 
cent. My 
We refer the reader interested in social ma 


French Canadians were willing to work eleven or 
more hours for even less pay than those opera- 
tives who were in favor of ten hours. In other 
words, the manufacturers, having ‘‘ cheap labor,” 
were not disposed to advise legislation to make it 
‘«dear.” In the conclusion of the article in the 
Twelfth Report on ‘‘ Uniform Hours of Labor,” 
the French Canadians were sharply arraigned by 
the bureau, on the strength of the manufacturers’ 
statements, for lack of interest in our civic, polit- 
ical and educational institutions, for not becoming 
naturalized citizens, for seeking to evade the 
school laws, for living in a cheap way and send- 
ing their savings to Canada, and finally with being, 
with some exceptions, ‘ the Chinese of the east.” 
The impulsive French Canadians throughout 
New England did not allow such an accusation 
to pass unnoticed. They held indignation meet- 
ings, and sent a memorial to the Massachusetts 
legislature, which was referred to the bureau for 
answer. The chief gave notice of that panacea 
for all political ills in Massachusetts, ‘‘a public 
hearing,” and the French Canadian clergy, law- 
yers, professors and editors were largely repre- 
sented. They were given every facility to contro- 
vert the statements of the manufacturers, upon 
which the bureau’s offensive allegations were 
founded, and their testimony forms the first part 
of the report we are considering. The bureau’s 
conclusions upon their testimony are that the 
indignation manifested at the term ‘Chinese of 
the east’? was not warranted; that the phrase 
was only intended to show that French Canadians, 
like the Chinese, have been a migratory class, 
moving from place to place in search of employ- 
ment, sending their savings home, and then 
returning to Canada to live on the farms pur- 
chased with these savings. In this repatriation 
they were encouraged by the Canadian govern- 
ment, which even paid agents to work in the 
States to secure the return of French Canadian 
emigrants. The bureau concludes that its state- 
ment in the report for 1881 was too sweeping; 
that many localities are peopled with French 
Canadians who are not far advanced toward 
citizenship, or have anything more than a financial 
interest in their present homes; but that in the 
majority of places where the French Canadians 
are numerous they have made rapid progress 
toward citizenship, have built churches, engaged 
in and prospered in business, built homes, and 
in many ways have become Americanized. The 
part closes with the admission that the French 
Canadian element in New England is one of the 
most important of her industrial forces. 

Part II. is devoted to ‘‘ Citizenship,” the objects 
in view being to show the composition of the 
voting population in Massachusetts as regards 
nationality or place of birth; and, second, what 
proportion of the voting population exercises the 
right of suffrage at state and national elections. 
The figures are drawn from the Massachusetts 
state census of 1875. By that enumeration there 
were found to be 79,126 aliens or foreign-born 
males of voting age who had not become natural- 
ized. Of 21,441 males of voting age born in 
England, Scotland and Wales, 9,635, or 44 per 
cent., were found to be naturalized voters, while 
11,806, or 55 per cent., were aliens. Of 86,056 
born in Ireland, 54 per cent. were naturalized, 
and 45 per cent. aliens. Canada had 24 per cent. 
naturalized, and 75 per cent. alien, while Germany 
showed a naturalized per cent. of 52, and 47 per 
cent. alien. The other foreign countries furnished 
but 3 per cent. of the naturalized and 8 per cent. 
of the aliens. Of the foreign-born population 16 
per cent. were voters ; of the native-born, 22 per 
cent. 

For several years the small vote cast in Massa- 
chusetts in proportion to the number of legal 
voters as determined by the census has attracted 
local and even national attention, and has given 
color to the assertion that intimidation was prac- 
ticed by the employers, who belong principally 
to the Republican party. This assumption is 
brushed away like a spider’s web by the tables of 
Part II., and the fact demonstrated that indiffer- 
ence, and not intimidation, explains the small vote. 
What stronger proof of this statement is needed 
than the fact that only 50,429 voters out of 371,369, 


the public schools of New York city who are able 
to recite the constitution of the United States, 
but who know next to nothing of the city estab- 
lishment. It is indeed impossible to obtain in 
book form adapted for the general reader an 
ntelligible account of the several departments of 
the city’s business and the methods of adminis- 
tration. Herein is a most urgent need, which 
must in time be supplied. 

Let the Society for Political Education con- 
tinue its good work, but let it at the same time 
be understood that generally effective methods 
must be instituted for teaching the youth in the 
public schools in a simple, practical way their 
duties to the local, state and national govern- 
ments. In New York city the political instruc- 
tion begins and ends, for the most part, with 
minute attention to the constitution of the United 
States, while the future voter of the metropolis is 
not so much as told that the school he attends is 
under the direction of a superintendent who 
receives his authority from a board of officials, 
rather than from the city’s executive, the 
mayor. Clearly the youth of New York, as 
well as those of every other city where prosperity 
is bound up with an intelligent and honest 
exercise of the right of suffrage, should be 
carefully instructed as to the ins and outs of 
the local establishment. As well give a boy 
an abstract book on the steam engine without 
showing him the thing itself and expect him 
to become a safe engineer, as to believe that the 
average youth will be materially aided in exer- 
cising his political rights for the good of the 
community by memorizing the constitution. The 
future voter should be made familiar with the 
machinery of government, beginning with the 
school district, and to ways and means of secur- 
ing this reform in our methods of popular instruc- 
tion the thoughts of reflecting and public-spirited 
men should be turned. 


: 





APPLIED STATISTICS. 

It has often been stated, with probably all the 
force of an axiom, that the great value of statis- 
tics is found in comparison. We feel warranted 
in advancing as another axiomatic truth that a 
greater value of statistics is found in their 
application. Weare led to this statement, and 
feel confident of proving it, after a careful exam- 
ination of the ‘conclusions’? found in the 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, for these conclu- 
sions are models of ‘‘ applied statistics.” 

In a volume of 459 octavo pages, about 25 are 
devoted to conclusions, the remainder to testi- 
mony, statistical tables, etc., in detail, often very 
minute. Within the moderate limits of a news- 
paper article we can only hope to present these 
conclusions in a still more condensed form, but 
we shall endeavor not to wrongly state anything, 
while being unable to state all. 

The report is in four parts, the first of which 
is devoted to ‘*The French Canadians in New 
England.” In 1881, in accordance with a resolve 
passed by the Massachusetts legislature the 
bureau made an investigation in the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and New York, to learn the opinion 
of the cotton and woolen manufacturers and 
Mas- 
sachusetts has a ten-hour law, which is enforced, 
affecting the hours of labor of women and 
children, limiting them to aixty per week. As 
the women and children represent about three- 
quarters of the factory population, the men indi- 
rectly reap the advantages of the ten-hour sys- 
tem. The mill-owners and operatives in the 
states mentioned spoke freely. The operatives 
wished a ten-hour law, but the manufacturers, or 
many of them, thought eleven hours or more 
gave them an advantage over Massachusetts mill- 
owners, which advantage they seemed disposed 
to retain. Among the objections urged by the 
manufacturers to a ten-hour law was the presence 
of the French Canadians. This is the language 
of the report for 1881, but we think the full 
meaning of the statement is not clearly shown by 
the words used. We understand the manufac- 
turers to mean that there was no business shrewd- 


their employés on the ten-hour question. 


ness or enterprise in reducing the hours of labor | or 13 per cent., took enough interest in a consti- | to the report itself for the testimony, e viden 
to ten and keeping up wages when so many tutional amendment affecting the suffrage to | and statistics upon which our brief extra cts a 
a 
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_ based, and by which their accuracy and reliability 
_ are proven. The bureau officers marshal their 
_ arrays of figures, but they render them valuable 
and available by pointing out their weak and 


saying that “figures never lie,” it must refer to 
__ those figures which carry with them incontestable 
proofs of their reliability. 





_ THE WARD-WESTBROOK INVESTIGA- 
beet 





; » now pursuing an inquiry into the alleged com- 
_ plicity of Justice Westbrook and ex-Attorney- 
_ General Ward in the stock-jobbing campaign by 
_ which Mr. Gould secured control of the elevated 
railroad system of this city. The outlines of 
that campaign may be briefly sketched. The 
_ elevated railroads of this city were built by two 
~ companies: the New York Company built the 
__ line up Third avenue; the Metropolitan that one 
up Sixth avenue, and subsequently the exten- 
_ sion up Second avenue. Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
_ president of the New York Company, proposed a 
combination. His proposals were adopted. The 
directors of both companies organized themselves 
_ as incorporators of a third corporation, called the 
_ Manhattan Railroad Company, and issued to 
__ themselves and others thirteen millions of Man- 
ar hattan stock. Then, as directors of the New 
York and Metropolitan companies, they leased 
perpetually their two roads to the Manhattan 
Company. The agreement was that the Manhat- 
tan Company should take the earnings of both 
; roads, pool them, and from the common fund 
pay 10 per cent. annual dividends on the stock of 
the Metropolitan and New York companies, 
_ while any receipts in excess should be avail- 
able as dividends on Manhattan stock. In 
_ about twelve months it was found that the 
Metropolitan road could not earn 10 per 
cent. It went on getting deeper into difficul- 


i eee! complications hung all over it like eihiee 
_ webs, and there was generally an unpleasant 
feeling in regard to the elevated system. The 
__ time for the election for directors of the Metro- 
_ politan for the years 1881-82 came on. It occurs 


_ stock was Mr. Sylvester Kneeland, who had 
bought it at high prices. To him went Mr. 
viegys Ww. E. Connor, Mr. Gould’s confidential broker, 
ae _ also other friends of Mr. Gould, and repre- 
sented that there was one man, and only one, in 
these United States who could rescue the road 
from its difficulties. If Mr. Kneeland would 
_ consent to support a Gould ticket at the election, 
“all would be well. Mr. Kneeland fell into the 
trap. The ticket was made up—Messrs. Gould, 
Sage and others, including Mr. Kneeland for 
-vice-president—and Mr. Kneeland’s votes and 
those of his friends elected it. 
_ Mr. Gould had got his grip on the Metro- 
_ politan road without buying a single share of 
_ stock. His next move was to get control of the 
_ Manhattan Company, which held the two roads 
under perpetual lease. To do this he bought 
Be oa majority of the stock, all, or nearly all, at 
an average probably of twenty cents on the 
fxs -doliar, if not less. Now came the moment 
‘ _when the mask was thrown off. He brought 
Mr. Field into his support by some bargain 


secured the codperation of the New York Com- 
pany. A meeting of all the directors—New York, 
Metropolitan and Manhattan—was called, and 
_ the party—not a large one—gathered over a din- 
ner at Delmonico’s. At the proper moment Mr. 
Gould took out of his pocket the draft of what 
was called ‘‘a tripartite agreement,” whereby the 
directors of the several companies agreed to 
. _ modify the leases of the two roads to the Man- 
_hattan; the New York Company to get 6 per 
cent. dividends, cumulative, and the Metropolitan 

_ to get just about whatever the Manhattan Com- 
pany chose to pay it—for that was really the effect 
f the provisions. The scales fell from the eyes 
_ of the deceived Kneeland. He rose and excitedly 
_ protested. The other men laughed at him. 
_ They were in the secret. He left the room, 
. swearing vengeance. He did frighten Mr. Sage 
refusing to sign the paper, and another one 
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was subsequently drawn up, more favorable to 


the Metropolitan stockholders, which was signed. 


But Mr. Kneeland and some other large holders 
propose at the next election of Metropolitan 
directors, in July, to vote out the whole Gould 


board and undo all. their work—if they can. 
This is, in brief, the history of the stock business. 


The part played by Attorney-General Ward 
and Justice Westbrook was incidental to the 
They were used—consciously or 
unconsciously—for the purpose of putting the 


main action. 


Manhattan Company into the hands of receivers 
and taking it out again. 


got control of the Metropolitan in the way above 
stated. 


last, when the unlucky Metropolitan road was 
getting all covered up with lawsuits, known now 


to be the work of the spider-like Gould. As the 


State’s representative, the attorney-general was 
to dissolve the Manhattan Company; it was an 
illegal corporation ; it was a fraud on the public; 
it was insolvent, and could not pay its taxes. 
He began his suit before Judge Donohue, in 
this city. Then he removed it to Kingston, 
befare Justice Westbrook. Here, it was dis- 
covered, he put in ‘amended pleadings ” (pre- 
pared by one of Gould’s lawyers), in which it 
was stated merely that the Manhattan Company 
was insolvent. In July Judge Westbrook ap- 
pointed as receivers of the corporation on this 
application Messrs. A. L. Hopkins and ex-Judge 
Dillon—the latter Mr. Gould’s counsel, the 
former one of his railroad employés. This gave 
Mr. Gould entire control of both roads, as the 
Manhattan Company operated both under its 
lease. Mr. Field at this time was trying to 
break up the Manhattan Company by a suit 
to get his road back. In September the re- 
ceivers made application to issue certificates 
of indebtedness, to meet pressing obligations. 
Their issue would practically have given the 
Manhattan a new lease of life; but they were 
issued by order of Justice Westbrook in such 
form that no one would accept them, so the 
effect was the same as refusal. The finishing 
strokes seemed to be given to the wretched Man- 
hattan corporation. But when, a few weeks 
after, in October, it was proclaimed that Mr. 
Gould had secured a majority of Manhattan 
stock, Justice Westbrock gave a decision against 
Mr. Field’s long-pending application to get his 
road back, saying there were grave questions to 
be settled before that could be done, one of 
which was whether or not the Manhattan Com- 
pany had a valid claim to $13,000,000 against 
the two companies it leased for the value of the 
stock originally issued to them without consid- 
eration. [This claim had been set up by Mr. 
Gould as soon as he had secured possession of 
the stock.] The decision was given October 21 
last. The next day Mr. Gould and Mr. Field made 
their bargain and joined hands. Application was 
at once made to Justice Westbrook to discharge 
the receivers, and on the 25th he telegraphed from 
Kingston that it had been granted. On the receipt 
of the telegram the receivers turned over the 
whole property to the new owners of the Man- 
hattan. The object of the ‘amended pleadings” 
was here shown. It was represented that the 
new arrangements about the leases made the 
Manhattan Company solvent, and the attorney- 
general said that, in view of this, he would inter- 
pose no objection. 

The effect of the maze of legal proceedings 
was, in the first place, to break down the price 
of Manhattan stock to below 20, and to keep it 
there while Mr. Gould could buy all he wanted. 
In the second place, they helped to lift up the 
price of it, after he had bought, to about 50. 





CITY SEWAGE AND ITS DISPOSAL. 

The disposal of the waste matters from cities 
has engaged the attention of sanitarians from the 
time when it became evident that the storage of 
decomposing organic matter in or near habita- 
tions was injurious to health, but especially since 
cities have been regularly supplied with water 
for domestic use. Although there remain great 
differences of opinion regarding the best manner 
of getting rid of the various matters, particularly 
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In other words, they put 
that company into’ Mr. Gould’s control, while he 


The attorney-general appeared on the 
scene with great flourish of trumpets in May 



































the vexed problems are to be solved. 
The substances necessary to be removed are: 
The street sweepings. 
2. The ashes and day dirt from houses. 


and other fragments of moist organic matter. 


sewage. 


amount of traffic. 
detritus, soil, horse-droppings, etc. 


streets from country roads. 


able soil from between the stones. 


town. 
on land. 


filling up low grounds. 


brings with it many evils on account of the 
decomposable nature of the dirt, all other modes 
of disposal have so far proved still less satis- 
When used for manuring purposes, the 


factory. 
value of street dirt depends upon its freshness. 


After it has lain long, subject to the decomposing 
influence of the sun’s rays, it becomes almost 


worthless. 
with night-soil, and in this way commands a ready 
sale, which, under exceptional conditions, some- 
times pays for its removal. 

While this question of removing street sweep- 
ings has therefore not yet received a satisfactory 


solution in all cases, the same may also be said of 


the removal of ashes and dry dirt, although ina 
less degree. When clean, ashes make a very 
suitable filling; but, as they are usually mixed 
with a large amount of organic matter that finds 
its way into the ash-barrel, the filled-up territory 
forms anything but a healthy ground thereafter; 
and in street filling a constant settling is notice- 
able for years, owing to the decomposition of such 
matter. 

The removal of swill is generally attended to 
with much greater care, partly because its decom- 
position by storage about the premises renders it 
exceedingly obnoxious and dangerous, and partly 
because it has a greater’ value than any other 
domestic refuse. It is usually removed daily or 
every two days in summier, and once or twice a 
week in winter. The use to which it is most 
commonly put is for the feeding of swine. While 
this disposition would appear quite satisfactory, 
there are many instances on record where, from 
some unknown causes, the swill had injured or 
killed the animals. To utilize it as manure seems 
to be a better plan, especially when it is not quite 
fresh, and in some localities this is now success- 
fully practiced. Swill should never be deposited 
on low grounds for filling purposes in cities, as it 
will for many years give off injurious effluvia. 
The district of the old Harlem marsh, in New 
York, was filled with material full of animal 
matter and garbage, and consequently foul exhala- 
tions from the ground are frequently noticed. 

We have next to consider the removal 
excrementitious matter and waste water. Gen- 
erally speaking, three systems are advocated. 
One provides for fluids and such light solids as 
can be carried along by a flush of water through 
underground sewers. It is, therefore, called the 
“*water-carriage’’ system, and is the most com 
mon method used in large towns. Another is 
the so-called ‘dry removal,” by which all the 
excrementitious matter is collected in tubs or 
casks, and emptied at intervals, varying in differ- 
ent cities from one day to one month. The 
remaining waste water is in this case either left 
to run away over the natural surface of the 
ground, or is led into separate underground 
channels. This method is advocated in many 
continental towns, and it is argued in support 
that it avoids the decomposition of excrements in 
the sewers, whence the resulting gases or the 
germs of disease may be readily dispersed into 


those which can be carried away as fluids or be 
suspended by them, enough experience has been 
gained to indicate pretty nearly in what directions 


3. House offal or swill, including refuse food 


4. Excrementitious matter and waste fluids or 


The composition of street sweepings differs 
materially in different places, depending on the 
character and location of the pavements and the 
The ingredients are road 
Near the 
limits of cities much earth is dragged upon the 
Cobblestone pave- 
ments also allow the working up of consider- 
On the other 
hand, almost none is found in the sweepings from 
asphalt -or Belgian pavements in the heart of a 
In the latter case a manurial value is 
obtained sufficient to fetch a small price for use 
In the former case the sweepings are 
worthless as manure, and are generally used for 
Although this practice 


In some European cities it is mixed 


of 
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the air surrounding our dwellings. The third 
plan, which sanitarians have advocated in Europe, 
is the sofalled ‘ Liernur system,” where the 
excrements are removed from the dwellings into 
the streets and along to an outfall by means of a 
system of iron pipes in which the air can be 
exhausted, which thus furnishes a propelling 
power, and also prevents an escape of any effluvia 
into houses or streets. This plan has been used 
only in a few cities of Holland, and its merits 
are now considered slight, while its expense is 
very great. 

Among these systems the first, or “ sewerage,” 
is steadily growing in favor for cities and such 
villages where a regular water supply has been 
established, because it is the cheapest, and if 
properly executed also the cleanest, method. For 
small country towns or isolated buildings, on the 
other hand, a well-regulated ‘dry removal,” by 
earth-closets or otherwise, may be preferable for 
economical reasons, because the comparatively 
small quantity of waste water can readily be led 
away over the surface of the ground, and thereby 
obviate the necessity of sewers. 

These are the directions toward which the 
various opinions are tending, but it is on the con- 
dition that the works are executed with much 
greater care in detail than was formerly thought 
necessary. Dry removal requires faithful attend- 
ance and well-made apparatus to avoid unhealth- 
ful results. Sewers require a careful design and 
construction for the same reason. Their shape 
must give to the sewage the least fractional sur- 
face and greatest depth; their size must be ample, 
but not too large; their grade must give a uniform 
velocity in order to prevent deposit, and their 
interior surface must be smooth to prevent the 
retention of foul and putrescible matter. By 
satisfying these requirements, as has been well 
accomplished in some few cities in Europe and 
in New England, sewage can be promptly got rid 
of without endangering the health of a com- 
munity. 

But after this question is satisfactorily answered 
another one, equally important, arises with regard 
to the final disposition of the sewage. When the 
tub or cask system is used, the contents are dis- 
posed of either by direct application to the fields 
as manure, or by converting them into poudrette. 
The ways of doing this are simple, and engage 
but little controversy. In Paris a portion of thes 
liquids is converted into sulphate of ammonia; 
but, as it has not been found remunerative, the 
works for this purpose are to be abandoned. 

When, however, waste matters are to be col- 
lected by sewers, the question of disposal is much 
While the dry removal system fur- 
nishes a comparatively concentrated manure, 
sewers discharge it highly diluted. In the latter 
case a great bulk has to be dealt with, besides the 
circumstance that decomposition in water is more 
difficult to resist than when the substance can be 
readily dried. Sewage naturally flows into creeks 
or rivers the water of which is often used for 
drinking purposes. Further, when flowing in 
natural earth channels, sewage tends to strand its 
solid filth along the edges, and cause constant 
putrid exhalations. 

The complexity of the problem, therefore, 
assisted by the great variety of local conditions— 
as the relative size of town and river, and the 
topography of the site, whether hilly or flat—has 
brought about many different results. As the 
experience of one locality has confirmed the suc- 
cess or failure of a particular method, it has given 
rise to a belief that similar results would follow 
in other localities. Each system which has any- 
where proved satisfactory has, therefore, its 
ardent supporters. The way out of this contro- 
versy, and the one to which the opinions are con- 
verging, is simply that no one method will answer 
for all localities, but that essential differences in 
topographical, physical and geological conditions 
require essentially different modes of treatment, 
The expectations entertained for a long time that 
sewage could be converted into a valuable manure 
—which would not only pay for the conversion, 
but render it profitable besides—have been aban- 
doned exeept by a few who are interested in 
patent processes. The general opinion now is 
that sewage must, beyond all other considerations, 
be got rid of in a way which is least injurious te 


less simple. 
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the community, and that a pecuniary profit cannot 
be looked for except in rare cases. 

Holding this point in view, we find when 
sewage can be safely discharged into a large 
river or the sea, without fouling the banks or 
any water to be used for drinking, that this will 
be the most satisfactory way of disposing of it. 
Although much has been written and argued 
against the discharge of the London sewage into 
the Thames, every investigation adds proof that 
if properly done it is a safe and the most expedient 
plan. In Vienna it has been also decided to dis- 
charge the entire sewage into the Danube, as it 
Liy- 


erpool and Hamburg, both having a completed 


is quite a formidable stream near the city. 


systems of sewers, discharge their sewage into 
the tidal estuaries in front of them without any 
objectionable effects. Brighton, Torquay, and 
many other coast towns of England, with a fin- 
ished system of sewerage, have their sewage led 
along the coast several miles and then discharged 
into the sea, so that neither wind nor currents 
can bring it back. 

3ut, where a river has not sufficient capacity to 
dilute the sewage beyond danger, some other 
provision must be made for it in proportion to the 
exigency of the case. It will be necessary to 
purify it, or such portion of it as will pollute the 
stream beyond the admissible limit. Two points 
must be held in view : 
perfect defcecation of the sewage to establish an 


First, the securing of a 


innocuous effluent water; secondly, the utiliza- 
tion of as much of the manurial constituents as 
practicable. The former requirement must be 
satisfied under all conditions for sanitary reasons; 
the latter is tends to 


decrease the cost of the other. A 


secondary, and merely 


A number of processes have been proposed 
from time to time to obtain this object either by 
The 


which 


precipitation, by filtration, or by irrigation. 
first all 
the solid particles contained in the sewage are 


comprises those methods by 


precipitated by chemical reagents, which are 
mechanically mixed with it in large tanks, and 
where it is allowed either to remain a short time 
or to flow through with a very slow velocity. 
The solid matters gradually settle in them: to the 
bottom, while the liquid becomes clear and some- 
times sufficiently pure to be immediately admit- 
ted into the stream. 
every few days, and the settlings or sludge dug 
The only 


two important reagents now used are sulphate of 


Each tank is in turn drained 
out and disposed of in different ways. 
alumina and milk of lime. At Aylesburg, Eng- 
land, the former is mixed, with a small quantity 
of freshly-drawn blood, with animal charcoal and 
From the initials of the ingredients used, 
The 
effluent is passably good, but its expense bars 
At Coven- 
try both sulphate of alumina and lime are used, 
The effluent 
purified by 


clay. 
it has been called the A. B. C. process. 
extensive application of the method. 


with the addition of some copperas. 
is much less good, but is further 


filtration through soil. Lime exclusively is 


used at Birmingham, Bradford and Burnley. 
The effluent water is not as good as 
in the aforementioned towns. With a_ suf- 
ficient quantity of materials, however, the 
sewage can in all cases be made passably 


pure, but at the expense of the value of the 
sludge. I¢xcept at Aylesbury, where it is en- 
hanced by the addition of a large quantity of 
animal charcoal, which itselfis a valuable manure, 
the sludge is worth very little, and in some local- 
ities its removal must even be paid for. Pre- 
cipitation is therefore an expensive process, and 
its application will be confined only to condi- 
tions where no other method of purification is 
practicable, 

Intermittent filtration through the soil is much 
less expensive, and is successfully applied ina 
great many towns. The sewage is led into fur- 
rows, which have been graded for the purpose, 
and in which it soaks away. In doing this it 
draws the air after it into the soil through the 
same channels by which it has escaped, and 
allows the oxygen to purify the retained matter. 
Hence the necessity for an intermittent discharge 
upon the fields to allow the entrance of air. The 
effluent is generally quite clear and tolerably 
pure, and the crops raised upon the beds between 


the furrows, and which assimilate a large por- 





tion of the sewage, are good in quality and 
quantity. 

The third method of purification is by means 
of irrigation, where the sewage is made to run 
over large areas similarly to the ordinary modes 
The amount of 
sewage thus disposed of per acre is much less 
than by means of filtration, as it is intended that 
most of it shall be taken up and assimilated by 
the plants. 
necessary. 


of irrigating with pure water. 


Therefore a much larger surface is 
The best examples of irrigation are 
found in Paris, Berlin, and many small English 
Bedford, 
Wrexham, Leamington and Oxford. 


Doncaster, Croydon, 
The effluent 
in all of these places is as pure as could be desired. 


towns, notably 


The general conclusions which can to-day be 
drawn relative to the question of sewage purifi- 
cation are: That all the above methods can be 
made satisfactory from a sanitary point of view 
by employing skillful operators, and by delivering 
the sewage while it is fresh, in order to obtain its 
greatest manurial value, and to make it the least 
offensive. To this end the works must be well 
built 


decomposition, 


to prevent any undesired deposits and 


and their operation must be 


faithful and vigilant. If these conditions can be 
secured, the method of irrigation offers the best 
solution of this important social problem, both 
But 


this method requires a certain amount of suitable 


from a sanitary and economical standpoint. 


territory and soil, and its ordinary value must not 
When this 
filtration is the next best method. 


exceed that of good farming country. 
cannot be-had, 
The ground for this purpose must be a free soil 
and the areas level. Where no suitable land can 
be procured for either of these two methods on 
account of topographical conditions or expense, 
sewage must then be purified by means of the 
more costly method of precipitation with sulphate 
of alumina or lime, and, if possible and necessary, 
with a subsequent filtration on a small area either 
through natural or prepared soil. 





THE PROJECT TO EXPORT TAN-BARK. 

Attention has recently been drawn to the prac- 
ticability of exporting tan-bark from the United 
States. When the prices for tan-bark at New 
York and at the leading English markets are com- 
pared, the inviting nature of an export trade is 
easily perceived. At New York good oak bark 
is worth from $15 to $17 per ton. In the English 
markets the same quality would fetch from $33 to 
$34. 


bulky preduct for shipment, and freight charges 


As ordinarily prepared, tan-bark forms a 


constitute no inconsiderable item in getting it to 
market even within the United States. Thus the 
price per cord at the tanneries in the regions adja- 
cent to the sources of supply is about $5@$6 for 
hemlock and $8@$o9 for oak-bark. At Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh, where a considerable quantity is 
shipped, quotations will average $1o@$12 per 
cord. 

In order to take advantage of the foreign market, 
therefore, the principal obstacle to be overcome 
is the item of freights. To do this the suggestion 
to crush and compress the bark has been made. 
If steamer room is to be chartered, the ability 
to stow four or five times as heavy a cargo of a 
given commodity in a fixed space naturally reduces 
the freight on the whole to one-fourth or one-fifth 
what it would otherwise be. Having this. in 
mind, a company has been formed to use a new 
invention which, it is claimed, will rapidly and 
economically crush the bark and compress it for 
packing into casks or kegs so that a given quan- 
tity may be stowed in one-fifth the space ordinarily 
required. As was BRADSTREET’S 
some weeks ago, one of these machines has been 


noticed in 
constructed, placed on board boat at Cincinnati, 
and taken up the Cumberland river into the oak- 
bark region for a practical test. The company 
controlling this invention propose, as stated, to 
engage heavily in the business of procuring, 
crushing and compressing tan-bark, not only to 
compete in the home trade, but primarily to 
develope an export business. The only variety 
of bark used abroad in tanning leather is oak. 
From portions of England and Wales supplies 
are principally drawn for the British tanners. 
Norway also furnishes good oak-lark; and 
elsewhere on the continent, France, Germany 
and Austria are the leading sources of supply in 


this direction. In addition to the barks being 
quite expensive in those countries, special atten- 
tion has to be given to renewing the oak forests. 
It is fortunate that the oak tree is comparatively 
more than ordinarily reproductive. A tree of 
from twelve to sixteen years of age can with 
and twelve or 
may be found 


advantage be cut and stripped; 
sixteen years after its successor 
there awaiting its turn. 

In this country the oak forests supplying the 
tanneries are found principally in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and in northern Alabama and Georgia. 
Considerable imports from Canada are also made. 
The home demand has not encroached upon 
them sufficiently as yet to cause any alarm. 
Yet, with the possible success of the proposed 
natural expansion, 
owing to the high cost and comparatively limited 
supply abroad, the inroads made upon the Amer- 
ican oak forests of the central and southern 
In the United States the 
present supply of hemlock comes principally 
from northwestern Pennsylvania and from Mich- 
igan. Forty or fifty years ago all the hemlock tan- 
bark used here was taken 


export movement, and_ its 


states must prove great. 


‘from the forests in 
central and northern New York. The supply 
there has been exhausted, and the raw material 
Estimates have 
been made by those who have given the subject 
considerable attention that seventy-five years con- 
tinued destruction of our hemlock forests for this 
purpose, as now carried on, will exhaust the 
supply. 
does the oak, and the destruction of a tree repre- 
sents an absolute curtailment of the available 
supply. 
tan-bark proves successful, it is highly probable 
that the inroads which will be made upon the 
southern oak forests will reopen the question of 
their ability to reproduce fast enough to hold 
their own against the demands of commerce. 
No reports as yet have been received as to the 
result of the experiment in Tennessee. 


is now sought for further west. 


This tree does not perpetuate itself, as 


If the plan to compress and export oak 


STATE OF THE AMERICAN CHEESE 
TRADE. 

In order to appreciate correctly the present 
condition of the American cheese trade, it will be 
necessary to recur features of last 
season’s business which had a prejudicial effect 
upon the market. One of these was the hot 
weather. Cheese was unusually poor in quality. 
This is by no means to be attributed to a lack of 
skill or to neglect and carelessness on the part of 
makers. Seldom have the American factories 
turned out such fine stock—stock which kept so 
well—as they did in the summer and fall of 1880. 
That fact was acknowledged on both sides of the 
water. But in the summer of 1881 this condition 
of things was entirely reversed. In no season for 
at least ten years past has our cheese been so 
poor. It turned sharp; it became off-flavored ; 
in many cases it became almost worthless. Yet 
it was made by the same men who had turned out 
the choice stock of the previous season, and it is 
not to be believed that they had so lost their 
cunning in the course of a single year. 


to certain 


The 
truth is it was the climate which created so 
much trouble. During last summer there was a 
great deal of hot and muggy weather, which 
injured the milk before it reached the factory, and 
baffled the skill of the maker after it entered the 
vats. The germs of putrefaction and decay were 
developed before or during the process of manu- 
facture, and it was impossible in such cases for 
the maker to remove or destroy them. Among 
the numerous branches of farming there is none 
in which favorable summer weather is more indis- 
pensable for success than that of making cheese. 

A second injurious cause which operated last 
season was the maintenance of high prices all 
through the summer, in spite of the evident 
deterioration in the quality of cheese. About the 
middle of June the price of fancy stock was down 
to 9%c., but from that it rose to 10o4@ric. 
through July, the same through August, and 
12@134%c. through September. It must be 
remembered that the disastrous weather lasted 
until the middle of September, and but little 
strictly fine stock was made previous to that date. 
The prices which have been quoted, therefore, 
were paid for a second-quality cheese, which 




































































would not keep sweet through the winter, no 
matter how long it might lie in cold storage. o 
show how this damaged the market it is only — 
necessary to look at the receipts and exports at 
New York for the two months of, August and 
September. The receipts of those two months 
were 736,418 boxes, the exports 511,663, leaving 
a balance of 224,755 boxes of poor-grade chees 
bought at 104@13c. to hang on through | 
winter and drag down the rest of the market. 
For, with the arrival of fine late September and 
early October stock, the market remained station ; 
ary at 13c., and the earlier stock was forced 
lie by until the better class of goods had 
practically exhausted. 
It is evident, then, that there were twa fi 
causes of mischief during last season. Hoy 
have they affected the market during the winter 
Starting the 1st of January with 80,000 boxe 
more in stock here than on the same date of 1881, 
we exported during January, February and — 
March 100,000 boxes /ess than we did the pre- 
vious year. That tells the story. England — 4 
couldn’t use our cheese—at least such cheese as — 
we had to send her—at the prices we were ask. 
ing. It was, therefore, necessary to rely upon 
the home trade to take care of it. Fortarsray; 
during the past two years the home trade has 
increased very largely; and this, in connection | 
with the high price of butter this spring, whic 
has turned milk into butter instead of cheese, has 
gone a long way toward helping out the trade 
As new stock comes into market it will fora time 
find a ready sale. But it is doubtful wheth« 
prices will be sustained as they were last eos 
Dealers have seen the folly of such a policy. Let 
hot-weather cheese be sold at such a price that it 
can go immediately into consumption, say they. — 
It is not made to keep, nor will it keep; and the — 
sooner it is cut and eaten, the better for the 
future of the trade. In that case, fall cheese will — 
be relatively higher, the market will be more 
healthy, factories will find less difficulty in dis: 
posing of their stock, and the trade of anoth 
year will open with more strength and buoyancy, 
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THE CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 
Anything that throws light upon the causes o 
the social upheaval brewing in Russia is of 
especial value at this time. Information of the 
extent, progress and prospect of Nihilism 
other disturbances is so scant that judgmet 
necessarily warped through deficient knowledge 
of the motives of the instigators. Careful . 
ions formed by an observant traveler and re t 
in Russia lend to a paper by Mr, E. F. G. Law 
in the Fortnightly Review, a keen interest. 
Law traces a close connection between the 
Jewish outrages and the attempts of the Nihilis 
believing that they have a common origin. H 
thinks they may first be attributed to the pect 
effects of the sudden emancipation on a dep 
ably ignorant and dependent population, 
Russian serf did not apparently possess anythi 
like the intelligence of the average Ame 
On the contrary, wanting in all self- 
reliance, the peasants thus thrown on their own 
resources have. become idle, improvident, poor 
and discontented—though not perhaps sufficien| 
so yet to cause immediate alarm. With m 
vices and few virtues, better acquainted with 
drink than thrift, a bad season is sure to inflic 
great suffering upon them. And, attributing such 
misfortune to any but the right cause, they fancy 
they see in the restriction of their land bound- 
aries the cause of nearly all the ills they end 
This greed for more land, and fancied injury 
in being denied it, is the chief and growing 
grievance of the Russian peasant proprie 
Nihilism has no special interest for them, as th 
are unable to comprehend its theories and 
aims. ‘They care not for what they have not 
capacity to understand. Political agitators 
keenly alive to this, and are consequently careful 
to work only upon the actual senses of th 
peasants. That such efforts to excite the peas 
against their superiors are taking root is sho 
by the anti-Jewish movement. The Russian aW 
forbids a Jew to engage in agriculture. They 
engage in trade, and, being naturally thrift 
industrious and provident, they excite the « 
of the indolent peasants who owe them moni 
< Ga a 
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negro. 
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d out of the ignorant belief that there must be 
injustice in the greater material prosperity of 
those their own law regards as inferiors arises 
‘the ill-feeling. This flame is fanned to its utmost 
‘ by those who hope that in the inevitable disturb- 
inces the people will begin to know their own 
irength, 

To Mr. Law the inhabitants of Great and 
Little Russia (the north and south) possess all 
he distinguishing characteristics of people occu- 
vying different climatic zones. He believes that 
marked difference in sentiment and character 
‘infallibly declare itself at some period and 
ncrease the elements of confusion. 

The causes of the dissatisfaction of the Russian 
asant are thus shown; the causes of his moral 
adation are equally apparent. For the 
blished church, as typified in her representa- 
es—whose knowledge, being 
sants, is no greater than their own—the 
ussian peasant has no respect. Loyalty to the 
zar himself, the head of the church, is there- 
- shaken as doubt extends. Secondly, the 
velopment of manufactures and other indus- 
tries in Russia attracts large numbers of peasants 
w cho find their land too poverty-stricken to sup- 
rt them. Again the legal restrictions come 
, the indirect effects of which, as Spencer says, 
exceed the anticipated results. The peasant 
legally bound to his native commune. Being 
obliged to leave his family there to till his land, 
_ he cannot form a home in the town where he 
vorks ; and so, in the absence of the salutary 
- influences of home life, he too often drifts into the 
d lepths of crime. It will thus be seen that there 

_ isa lack of many of those conservative influences 
ee which tend to bind a people together. Yet, it is 
possible that Mr. Law has underestimated the 
_ present influence of the church. Very much as 

in other countries where the Greek church dom- 
inmates, the people being grossly superstitious— 

although lacking all intelligent respect—the 
anny of the church over them is almost abso- 
te, and would indeed be insupportable if it 
were not held in such superstitious dread. 
nee leaders and agents of the revolutionary 
‘ty are chiefly those (numerically insignificant), 
( Pcissting of women as well as men, who imbibe 
false ideas through faulty education. Mr. Law 
erestingly describes the desire for education 
ong the middle lower orders, the struggles en- 
red to attain it, and the frequent disappointments 
only partial success. It is from these classes 





themselves 


<3 


it is therefore to the good-will and coépera- 
of these classes that the Russian government 
must depend to contend with success against the 
; slowly advancing violence of the lower orders. 
Limited though the disturbing classis at presentin 
n umbers, it will rapidly increase with the develop- 
‘ment of the country. But the disruption of the 
pire is not so much feared from existing parties 
s when increasing discontent and enlightenment 
a kes the peasantanxious for change. Thesweep- 
g introduction of urgent reforms would, Mr. 


ause of the ey ignorant state of ihe people. 
the other hand, the irreconcilables will be dis- 
tisfied with slow progress. It is a perplexing 
question for any government to solve. Yet, 
while Russia considers and hesitates, the ruler 
of far-off Japan has alisady commenced to give 
Seis people a ten-years’ course of practical instruc- 
tion in political economy, so as to fit them, on 
graduating, to govern themselves. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Statistics of the business done in 1881 by the 
Hungarian flour mills, the most important in 
Europe, show a rather unsatisfactory year. The 
complaint is the same there as in this country—that 
the advance in flour did not keep pace with the rise 
i wheat. The eleven-mills in Budapest ground 
8 ,000 quarters of wheat, against 1,615,000 
ters in 1880, and 1,910,000 quarters in 1879. 
ie increased production was taken almost en- 
rely by home consumers. There has been a 
ady decline in the percentage taken by foreign 
untries for some years. his is due chiefly to 
ican competition, but the high duties and 
y tariff in Germany have had an unfavor- 
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able effect. From 1879 to 1880 the imports of 
flour and meal from Germany to Austro- Hungary 
fell off 20 per cent., while the exports to Ger- 
many declined §5 per cent. The balance sheets 
of the Budapest mills show some changes that 
may well disquiet their owners. The average 
profits of eight of them from 1870 to 1880 were 
14.3 per cent., while in 1880 they were only 7.5 
per cent., and the showing in 1881 was still 
worse. The provincial mills were even less 
prosperous. The milling business is nowhere 
in Europe so well organized as in this country, 
and the Hungarians are evidently put to their 
trumps in meeting the tactics of the Americans, 
both legitimate and speculative. 


attached to the wheels of all the cars by passing 
through well-insulated sections of the rails. The 
point is made that short sections of the track may 
be well-insulated for this purpose. The arrange- 
ment includes a device which permits only the 
section or sections in the immediate vicinity of 
the moving train to connect with the cable. 
This system, it is claimed, prevents leakage of 
the current. An apparatus is also provided 
which records by electricity the movement of the 
train as it proceeds, stops or backs, by means of 
a shadow reflected on a chart showing the 
line of way. It also includes a ‘block sys- 
tem’? for the automatic prevention of collisions. 
The outline of the project, as given by the authors, 
approximates perfection. It now remains for 
Professors Ayrton and Perry to have ten or 
twenty miles of such a road built, and the prac- 
ticability of the plan tested by actual experiments. 


An early season, with generally favorable 
weather, has produced a hopeful feeling in regard 
‘to the cereal crops in Europe. The high prices 
for wheat have stimulated sowing, and the London 
Miller estimates an increased acreage of 5 per 
cent. France, Germany and Hungary report an 
increase. In Russia it is said there has been less 
sowing than last season, but this statement must 
be received with reserve. Producers, consumers 
and statisticians are eyeing America as the great 
power in the cereal market which has played 
havoc with the European trade, but which, by 
reason of its short crop and speculative folly, is 
now somewhat humiliated. The London Afi//er 
says: ‘‘America is just now in the position of a 
leader who has ceased to lead. From fixing the 
level of prices and holding the balance of scarcity 
or abundance in her hand, America, at least so 
far as her Atlantic port shippers are concerned, 
has become a dealer, in a special article of ‘which 
there is but a small supply, who cares not for the 





In the last issue of the Bu/letin, of the Iron and 
Steel Mr. Swank presents a very 
interesting statement of that part of the cost of 
making a gross ton of bar iron which is actually 
paid to labor. 


Association, 


The other elements going to 
make up the total cost are the cost of the mate- 
rials themselves, royalties, leases, insurance, 
taxes, commissions, depreciation of plant, interest, 
etc. The exhibit was suggested by the tariff 
debate now going on in Congress, and the fact 
that Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky, stated that $20.05 
represents the cost of labor employed in the 
production from the ore of a ton of bar iron. 
The result of Mr. Swank’s detailed figures as to 
sums received by labor in the processes of making 
the gross ton of pig, muck, and finally bar iron, 
may be summarized as follows: 


x Wages earned preparing 3.53 gross tons iron ore........ $8.10 
currencies of the general market, but holds for an Wages earned preparing .88 gross tons limestone....., 5 
S F ae 5 - i Wages earned preparing 4. 84 gross tons coke and coal. 5.04 
independent price. Englishmen are looking | wages earned preparing .ro gross tons sand.......... .20 
f : -| Wages earned transporting above materials............ 2.91 
somewhat hopefully to Australasia as a source of Wages earned at blast furnace and in mill...... ....... 18.9 




















relief from American control of the markets, 


from San Francisco to Australia. 





A new theory concerning the solar system has 


been advanced by the distinguished scientist Dr. 
Siemens. 


with regard to it is true. The common belief on 
this point has been that the sun is an opaque 
body, surrounded by luminous clouds which float 
in a luminous atmosphere, and that the ‘sun 
spots”? are due to the dark body of the sun 
proper seen through openings in the luminous 
atmosphere which constitutes the apparent sur- 
face of the sun. But Dr. Siemens thinks fuel 
enough has not been provided to supply such a 
monster furnace as the sun must be. To illus- 
trate its consumptive power, he computes that 
if the earth were made of coal and dropped 
into the sun it would be totally consumed in 
thirty-six hours. He concludes, therefore, that 
the sun furnace is fed by gaseous matters which 
he believes fill the whole space through which 
the sun passes daily, some seven hundred mil- 
lion miles. ‘The fact that the appearance of the 
sun spots has heretofore indicated some reflex 
action between the sun and _ other heavenly 
bodies, and that the new theory would easily 
explain such supposition, lends color to Dr. 
Siemens’ view; for the gases so absorbed by 
the sun might, of course, vary according to the 
state of previous decomposition in which other 
heavenly bodies may have taken part. The full 
exposition of this subject by Dr. Siemens will 
unquestionably prove of great interest to the 
scientific world. 


At the Royal Institute, London, recently, 
Professor Ayrton explained a new system of 
electric railway devised by himself and Professor 
Perry. They claim that it constitutes a marked 
advance over the Siemens railway, now running 
at Berlin, In the latter the rails act as con- 
ductors, and have to be well insulated through- 
out. This, it is claimed, renders an electric 
railway impracticable, except of short length. 
For an extended railway the Ayrton-Perry 
method provides a well-insulated cable, extend- 
ing beside the rails from which the current pro- 
ceeds, and acts upon the propelling apparatus 


° 


though their expectations may be somewhat 
shaken by the recent shipments of grain and flour 


By it he proposes to explain why the 
sun does not burn itself out if the current theory 


Total wages earned making one gross ton finished 
bar ironiready for market... cccdseescesccssciess 


To this sum must be added, of course, a pro- 
portion of the items enumerated above, as sup- 
plementing this calculation in determining the 
Mr. 
Swank also states that the total above is too low 
for the average of the United States, the mill 
and furnace furnishing the figures being excep- 
tionally favorably located. 


total cost of a gross ton of finished bar iron. 


The transportation 
statistics were obtained from competent authority, 
and the whole is believed to be a careful and 
accurate exhibit. A mill less favorably situated 
than the Mr. Swank thinks, 
would have to pay $40, instead of $36.27. 


one referred to, 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LATEST ADVICES FROM THE SOUTH 


PACIFIC. 
San Francisco, April 20,—The Australian 
mail steamer brings later advices from the 
colonies. Rains had been general in Queens- 


land; drouth continued in all the other colonies. 
In New South Wales in many places incalculable 
damage has been done by the long spell of dry 
weather, and, now that February and March have 
passed, rain is not expected before October. 
In South Australia the drouth has been very 
severe. Water was carted for long distances to 
the farming districts, and so serious has the loss 
been that the government appointed a board to 
inquire into and adjust the claims of selectors 
(homesteaders) in distress from the failure of 
crops. <A public subscription has been started in 
Adelaide to buy seed wheat for ruined farmers. 
The government has been memorialized to con- 
struct reservoirs for 
the arid districts. In Victoria, which has suffered 
still more severely, the government has advanced 
$150,000 to commence the construction of water- 
works in various localities pending the formation 
the Water 
Besides this the government 


storing water in winter in 


of trusts under Conservation act, 
recently passed. 
sent steam engines into the country to pump 
water from holes in rivers, and used the railroads 
to convey water to points where pumping was 
impossible. The consequence is that the wheat 
crop is short, and Australia will be an importer, 
instead of exporter, of breadstuffs this season. 


The wheat exports of South Australia in 1881 


$36.27 
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were 306,089 quarters, a great falling off from 
the previous year. During 1882 it will import 
largely, the average crop being five bushels per 
acre. Last year Victoria exported 82,908 tons 
wheat and 16,851 tons flour. It will not be ina 
position to export this season; while New South 
Wales, which imported in 1881, will be a much 
larger importer in 1882. New Zealand will not 
exceed last season’s exports owing to drouth in 
the wheat belt of the south; but the flour from 
that colony is in growing demand, and the gov- 
ernment of the French colony of New Caledonia 
has made it a condition to obtain New Zealand 
flour in all commissiariat contracts. Very rich 
gold discoveries are reported from the west coast 
of New Zealand. 

The Victorian vintage, although below the 
average in quantity, promises to be very suc- 
cessful in wine making, the quality of the must 
being exceptionally fine. The various Australian 
governments have made arrangements to have 
their wine products fully represented at the Bor- 
deaux Wine Exhibition, and liberal private sub- 
scriptions have been given to insure success. 
New South Wales alone asks for five hundred 
square feet of floor space. 













The instructions to 
the commissioners are yery comprehensive, and 
‘*the executive secretary is recommended to invite 
the attention of skilled capitalists whose vine- 
yards have been destroyed by such diseases as 
phylloxera to the boundless field open in New 
South Wales for their operations.” I presume 
the commissioners from other Australian colonies 
are similarly instructed, which leads me to inquire 
what the United States is going to do about the 
Is California 
or other wine-producing states to be represented ? 


all-world’s wine show at Bordeaux. 


Nothing has been done in California because it 
but I think it 
would pay the country to be present at the Bor- 
deaux exhibition by carefully selected samples of 
its wine products. 


is nobody’s business apparently ; 


The Australian wool clip last season was 
lighter than the clip of 1880, and of tender staple, 
owing to the drouth. 
ceed that of 1880, 
lower. 


The supply will not ex- 
prices ranging considerably 
11,000 bales of wool 


Australia for 


Over have been 


shipped from America since the 
The whole of this was trans- 


mitted direct to the mills. 


season began. 
Shipments of wool 
from the four leading Australian colonies (ex- 
cluding New Zealand and Tasmania) were 729,245 
bales for year ended September 30, 1881. Consid- 
erable disappointment has been felt at Sir Henry 
Parkes’ failure to obtain a tariff concession in 
favor of Australian wool from the United States ; 

but consolation is taken in the fact that he has 
obtained a promise from the Canadian government 
to submit a similar proposal to the Dominion 
Parliament. Sir John Macdonald quite fell in 
with his views, and does not see how the free 
admission of fine Australian wools can affect 
Canadian wool-growers. Of course, this is true, 
but it is a remarkable admission from the author 
Tow- 
ever, it cannot be done under the colonial regu- 
lations. Sir Henry Parkes states officially ‘that 
the Canadian government has decided, after con- 


of the national protective policy of Canada. 


sidering his suggestions, to adopt them entirely 
as far as in their power. The Canadian goyern- 
ment will, as soon as practicable, lay before the 
Dominion legislature a proposal for the entire 
of the Australian wools.” 
And, as a corollary, he intimates that direct steam 


communication between Montreal and the colo- 


remission duties on 


nies will be commenced in a very short time. 
These points are not without interest for eastern 
manufacturers, who look to Australia as a prom- 
ising outlet. 

Sir likewise failed to secure a 
subsidy to the Australian mail service. 


Henry Parkes 
I do not 
think he was sincere, however, in this matter, 
but rather that he wanted an excuse for New 
South Wales withdrawing from the joint arrange- 
ment with New Zealand at the close of the exist- 
That New South Wales will do so 
I have no doubt. 
meets im May, and the government will be asked 


ing contract. 
The New Zealand Parliament 


whether the mail service via San Francisco will 
be continued. I am in a position to state author- 
itatively that unless the United States manifests 
a desire to maintain the service in the interest of 
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American commerce, and contributes a_ fair 
amount annually to its support, New Zealand 
will decline its renewal. It cannot be expected 
to pay over $400,000 yearly of a steamship and 
railroad subsidy for the sole purpose of diverting 
its trade and travel to America, when its mail 
service can be as well performed by the eastern 
route for a small percentage on the postages. 
This is a matter for Congress to consider before 
it adjourns. As showing the value of this service 
to America, the City of Sydney brought 158 
saloon 153 whose 
expenditure in this country, plus railroad fare 
and carriage hire, will average $100 per capita. 
More money is expended in the United States by 
the passengers on one Australian steamer than is 


and steerage passengers, 


expended in twelve months by the entire passen- 
gers by China steamers. The bulk of the steer- 
age passengers from the colonies this trip would 
have come first-class if there had been accommo- 
dation. 
given for a cabin berth. All the officers’ quarters 
were bought. 

Sandwich Islands news is favorable. 


In some cases a bonus of $130 was 


Abundant 
The revenue is flourishing. 
The British Commissioner has visited tie planta- 
tions, and is reported as being favorably impressed 
with the condition of the laborers. A bark 
sailed from Honolulu March 28 for New York, 
with a cargo of domestic produce valued at 
$170,346, including 1,650,156 pounds sugar. 


rains have fallen. 





LETIERS LOSI Geel LOR: 


THE AVAILABLE SPEED OF 
CRUISERS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—Referring to my letter concerning the 
character of naval vessels most needed, and their 
employment in time of peace, published in your 
issue of April 15, the criticisms of ‘‘ Engineer” 
contained in your last issue are unjust, and his 
solicitude lest your readers may gather from 
my writing erroneous impressions as to the prin- 
ciples underlying the construction and utilization 
of a naval force is an unnecessary expenditure of 
sentiment, as will appear. ‘* Engineer” says 
that, while ‘*‘ Foreign Trader’ admits that ‘in 
some respects the advice of naval officers is indis- 
pensable, and the judgment of shipbuilders in 
others,’’ I would leave the final decision concern- 
ing the construction of war vessels to a jury of 
business men. This is unjust, for my words 
‘*In determining “the class and character 
of vessels most useful for the protection and 
promotion of our foreign commerce, information 
from men who have had experience in such com- 
merce respecting what kind of protection is 
needed should be regarded as a prerequisite in 
the construction and equipment of vessels for 
such a service.” If ‘* Engineer” objects to. this 
proposition, he should combat it with some other 
weapon than misrepresentation. 

So far from attempting to instruct your readers 
in ‘‘the principles underlying the construction ” 
of a naval force, I left these to the naval officers 
and to shipbuilders, directing my remarks toward 
the objective points; and it will be conceded by 
intelligent readers that, in the matter of protection 
to foreign trade, commercial men are more likely 
to understand the needs of commerce than are 
either naval officers, shipbuilders or engineers. 
If war-vessels can be built which will best serve 
the cause of commerce and at the Same time be 
the most effective class of vessels in the emer- 
gency of war, why not build such vessels? 
“Engineer” agrees with me that, in the construc- 
tion of naval vessels, regard should be had for 
their useful employment in time of peace, while 
keeping in view the necessity of adapting them 
to ‘‘the most important services of a navy” 
during the critical period of hostilities, however 
brief. The difference between us concerning con- 
struction is that he ridicules as impossible what I 
claim to bepossible. With the assumption of supe- 
rior knowledge, he informs your readers that * 15 
knots at sea is all that can be got out of a 4,000-ton 
ship, and not to exceed 12 knots with 2,500 tons.” 
“Engineer,” therefore, approves 


read: 


the recom- 
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4,300 to 6,000 tons. He may justify as best he 
can his rude fling at traders for presuming to 
understand the possibilities of shipbuilding— 
which is a part of their business—when he is 
informed that what he ridicules as ‘* impossible” 
has already been practically accomplished. The 
American ship Newport, for example, of the 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Company, 
fitted up for passengers, with a hurricane deck 
and cabins, registers 2,735y%y tons. With her 
main deck clear, she would register only about 
2,000 tons. The cylinders are 49 and go inches 
respectively, with 54 inches stroke. ‘This ship 
has steamed from Sandy Hook to Moro Castle, 
1,219 miles, in 3 days and g hours, and returned 
by the eastern route, 1,182 miles, in 3 days and 
56 minutes, with passengers and a cargo of 1,800 
hogsheads of sugar and a lot of small freight. 
Her speed outward averaged over 15 knots, and 
nearly 164% returning. If pressed, she can 
make 17 knots in fair weather in her present 
condition, and if her top hamper were taken off, 
and her cargo trimmed for ft, she could do so 
easily. But this is only about a 2,000-ton ship, 
if measured from her main deck. She is 320 
feet long, and a corresponding model lengthened 
500 tons would be about 350 feet long. The 
State of California, another American ship, 
measuring 2,266 tons from hurricane deck, 
would measure clear-decked ship not 
over 1,700 tons. This vessel is engaged in the 
trade between San Francisco and Portland, 
Oregon, and has earned the title of a 143/-knot 
ship. She has made 540 miles in 35 hours, 30 
minutes, which is over 15 knots an hour. The 
Zabiaca, of about only 1,000 tons, built by 
the Camps for the Russian government, has 
demonstrated a speed capacity of 15 knots. 
What has ‘* Engineer”? to say of all this? To 
quote his own language, it 


as a 


‘is curious and 
interesting, as illustrative both of the complexity 
of mundane affairs and of the distinction that in 
many respects must be made between a man and 
his trade,” that an ‘‘ Engineer,” undertaking to 
instruct the public concerning the possible speed 
of ships, should expose less knowledge of the 
subject than is patent to half the longshoremen 
in New York. 

The views expressed by ‘ Engineer”? respect- 
ing the utilization of a navy in the promotion of 
foreign commerce are as far from the true state 
of the case as his declaration that 12 knots at sea 
is the utmost speed that can be got out of a 2,500- 
ton ship. But, as engineers are not expected to 
know as much of this branch of the subject as 
the business men who constitute your readers 
generally, I may be excused from pointing out 
errors which were, perhaps, sufficiently apparent. 

FOREIGN TRADER. 








PITTSBURGH'S INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL POSITION. 

In BRADSTREET’s last week was printed a 
summary of the elaborate report upon Pitts- 
burgh’s industries and commerce, recently pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of that city. 
Our correspondent at that point sends some inter- 
esting details, which are given below. Particular 
attention should be given to what is asserted of 
Pittsburgh as a shipping point, and of the attitude 
of the railway companies there concerning it. 
Our correspondent says : 

In comparing the grand totals with those of 
other cities (printed last week), they may be 
regarded as small. But it should be remembered 
that they are chiefly made up of manufacturing 
business, in which a given amount of product 
represents a larger proportion of capital and 
labor employed than a total ten times as great 
of mercantile transactions. The average product 
shown by these statistics in manufacturing opera- 
tions is about $1,500 to $1,000 of capital, and 
$1,700 to each man employed; while in the 
wholesale and jobbing branches the average sales 
are $7,400 to each $1,000 of capital, and about 
$30,000 to each hand. 

In the iron industry 16 blast furnaces are 
reported, producing 353,791 tons of pig iron in 
1881. The progress of this industry is shown by 
a quotation from a triumphant announcement in 


mendations of the Naval Committee for ships of | 1831 that one furnace would in that year make 
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1,100 tons of pig iron, while fifty years later, in 
the year under review, there were several furnaces 
in Pittsburgh which made 1,000 tons in a week, 
while one furnace made 224 tons in a single day, 
1,357 tons in a week, and 5,598 tons in a month. 
Thirty-six iron rolling-mills are reported, turning 
out 475,148 tons of bar, band, hoop and other 
rolled iron, including 21,600 tons of spikes, 
555,331 kegs of nails, and 11,500 boxes of tacks 
and small nails. 

The steel industry is very thoroughly shown. 
Seventeen establishments are engaged in this 
industry, including 7 large crucible steel plants, 
2 open-hearth plants and 3 Bessemer plants. 
These concerns made an aggregate pro- 
duction during 1881 of 139,073 tons of steel 
rails, and 72,344 tons of steel in higher forms, 
making a total of 211,417 tons of steel, or 
probably 20 per cent. of the production of the 
entire country. Two large Bessemer establish- 
ments put in operation at the close of the year 
do not contribute anything to this total. 

The relative importance of Pittsburgh in the 
coal production is shown by the fact that, of a 
production of 42,417,764 tons produced in the 
United States in the census year of 1880, there 
were produced in the district especially dominated 
by Pittsburgh capital and industry the follow- 
ing amounts: Alleghany county, 4,426,874 tons; 
Westmoreland county, 3,297,300 tons; Fayette 
county, 2,318,728 tons; a total of 10,042,899 
tons, or nearly 25 per cent of the entire pro- 
ductioa of the nation, without taking into 
consideration the other mining districts of 
western Pennylvania and eastern Ohio, more 
or less directly connected with Pittsburgh. Alle- 
ghany county alone furnishes over ro per cent of 
the coal production of the country. For 1881 the 
Chamber of Commerce report shows the total 
amount of coal mined and shipped by Pitts- 
burgh firms to have been 7,726,776 tons. Of 
this amount 3,396,331 tons was shipped by 
the Monongahela river, about 8 per cent. of 
which was used as fuel here and the remainder 
shipped by the Ohio river. In the mining of 
this coal an investment of $15,552,000 is reported, 
and the employment of 17,962 hands, while in 
its transportation by river some $6,000,000 more 
capital and 3,000 additional hands are employed. 
Added to this is the coke industry, in which 60 
firms or companies are engaged, emptoying 
$10,054,000 capital, 5,659 hands, and turning out 
a product in 1881 of 138,001,840 bushels, or 
2,760,037 tons. This shows a total tonnage in 
coal and coke of 10,486,813, with an aggregate 
value of $16,631,865. 

The glass trade comes next in importance, a 
total being reported of 75 factories, operated by 
59 firms. Of these, 24 are devoted to the manu- 
facture of table glassware, 24 to the manufacture 
of window-glass, 8 to flint-glass bottles, 10 to 
green-glass bottles and 9 to lamp-chimneys. In 
the glassware trade 1,850 hands are employed, 
and 3,300 tons of soda ash, 800 tons nitrate of 
soda and 13,000 tons of sand are consumed. In 
the lamp-chimney trade (which has grown up 
with the use of petroleum) 830 hands are 
employed. All the flint-glass chimneys in the 
country are made here, and 80 per cent. of all 
other kinds of glass chimneys, the aggregate 
number made in Pittsburgh exceeding 40,000,000 
annually, The product of the window-glass 
factories was 716,501 boxes of fifty feet each. 
The output of the bottle factories in a sing'e 
year was 73,440,000 vials and bottles; the total 
number of hands employed, 4,775 men, 171 
women, and 1,496 children of both sexes. The 
aggregate value of the product during the year 
was $6,832,683, which is probably an under- 
statement. 

The petroleum interest, although the refineries 
turned out 848,559 barrels of oil, valued at 
$4,000,655, and the sales and resales of crude on 
the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange were 59,494,090 
barrels, of the value of $51,090,472, is dismissed 
with no remarks. A reason for this may per- 
haps be found in the decay of the legitimate 
business here with the rise of the Standard and 
the increase of speculative transactions since the 
establishment of the Oil Exchange, which, as 
already said, recorded sales in nine months of 
1881 of over 50,000,000 barrels, while the actual 

s 













deliveries of crude during the whole year at_ 7 
Pittsburgh were only 866,467 barrels. The dis “. 
tilling and brewing interests, the lumber, t : 
and barge building trades, and tanneries, are als 
prominent, the product of the last being stated at 
260,000 sides, while a prominent item in the pro- 
duction of the lumber trade was the building of 
21 steamers (more than in any other year si 
the war), costing $657,000. The total of ner 
for the year was 110,600,000 feet. : 
The financial statistics of the report are meagre 
and unsatisfactory. The banking tables are nearly — 
a year old, and furnish little information beyond | ie 
showing a national banking capital of $10,850,000, : 
with a surplus of $3,428,259.38, while the state } 
and savings banks show a capital of $4,516, 125 
and a surplus of $552,580. The summary of the — 
fire and marine insurance companies of Pittsburgh 
gives no totals, which is a rather singular omis: 
sion, It may be said in this connection, howeyer,. rs 
that there are 22 Pittsburgh insurance Mie. oe 
with a paid up capital of $3,445,000 
The report is even more meagre on nate import. , 
ant subject of freight movements to and from mo 
Pittsburgh, and the cause of this lack is one which — 
deserves public attention. When application was oe 
made to the officials of the corporation controlling, a 
the leading railway lines to the west for access to 
their books in order to obtain statistics of the 
freight movement, it was refused, and the Feason , 
was frankly given that they desired to minimize | 
the importance of Pittsburgh as a freighting point, 
that competition might not be attracted hin 
“Tf,” said a leading railway official, ‘the fact is 
published to the country that Pittsburgh origin- 
ates more tons of freight than any other city in the 
/and, we may look for more competition here, and 
we do not want that.” How little Pittsburgh’ 
importance as a freighting point is understood 
shown by some remarks recently made by an 
eastern railway sheet, in connection with Mr, — 
Fink’s report on the origin and destination of 
trunk line freights for 1881, in which Pittsburgh 
was shown to stand second in importance in the 
receipt of freight from the seaboard. True to the — 
policy of the Pennsylvania Company, the paper — 
publishing this report depreciated Pittsburgh’s — 
position by the assertion that her business was 
made up of low-class freights, on which cheap 
rates are paid. The fact is, however, that Pitts- 
burgh has\steadily paid a greater rate per ton pe 
mile on her=déw-class pig iron, ore and cc 
freights than Chicago and St. Louis have on 
their higher-class grain, flour and prot mn ay = 
freights. , 
How unimportant, too, the 260,722 tons of 
pool line freights is in comparison with Pitts- 
burgh’s aggregate tonnage, is shown by oye 
partial statistics given in the Chamber of Com. 
merce report, and the data for estimates for the — 
balances. The transportation routes repatie 
tonnage are as follows: 































































Receipts, 
! Railroad ae 
Pennsylvania Railroad................65 1 
Alleghany Valley Railroad.............. Gees 
West Penn’ Railroad. |. :ccts-20cccuuseer 42,432 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.............. 750,000 
2,478,638 


Total eastward railroad tonnage...... 
Monongahela slackwater tonnage. . 





1,204,643 th 
The above represents a total, of which 85 per 
cent. is based on official reports, of the freighting 2 
of Pittsburgh to and from the east. It is w i, 
known here that the western freighting business — 
is (outside of the coal movement) of greate) 
importance than the eastern. Sixty per cent. of — 
the raw materials employed in the iron trade 
come from the west, and 75 per cent. of our iron 
and glass manufactures are shipped in that direc. 
tion. The receipts and shipments over the lines 
of the Pittsburgh, Chicago & St. Louis; Pitts: 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago; Cleveland ne 
Pittsburgh, and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie rail 
roads, to and from the west, including the coal 
and coke shipments, may be put in round num- 
bers at 2,000,000 tons of freight received, and He ) 
3,500,000 tons of freight shipped. These figures ft 
do not include any freight merely passing through _ 
here, so that the railway tonnage of Pittsburgh — 
may be estimated in round numbers at 4,400,000. . 
tons received, and 4,700,000 tons shipped. Of | 
this result, as will be seen, about one-half is 4 
obtained from official figures and the balance is 
guesswork. ron 


Total eastward freights............... 
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The fifteenth and concluding installment of the Statistical 
Atlas of England, Ireland, and Scotland has come to hand, It 
treats of the population of the United Kingdom, ard is quite 
up to the standard of preceding numbers of this valuable con- 
tribution to aids in economic study. The publishers, Messrs, 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh and London, have received 
able assistance from Mr, G, Phillips Bevan, editor of the series. 
The statistical information in Part XV., at hand, is complete, 
and contains besides some interesting comparisons, running back 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

In an action to recover for the loss of buildings 
under a fire policy, Wilkins vs. Germanic Fire 
Insurance Company, in Iowa, the company set 
up a breach of warranty as to the situation of the 
p ‘operty as a defense. The insured stated in the 


lication for the insurance that it ‘‘is a just, 


A was convicted of keeping open his place of 
business on Sunday, in violation of the Sunday 
laws, and he applied for his discharge from the 
imprisonment inflicted by the court, on habeas 
corpus, wpon the ground that the act was uncon- 
stitutional. In this proceeding, ex parte Moser, 
the Supreme Court of California, in March, de- 
nied the application. Judge Thornton, in the 


BUSINESS NOTES. 









The stockholders of the Boston & Albany Railroad have 
given their assent to the bill passed by the Massachusetts 
legislature providing for the conversion of the state’s 24,115 
shares of stock into 5 per cent, 20-year first mortgage bonds, at 
the rate of $160 of stock to $100 of bonds, and the bargain is 
now complete. 


in some instances to the beginning of the century. The maps 
and graphic arrangement of data in connection therewith are 


The French fishermen on the coast of Brittany formerly used 
to earn $3,000,000 annually by their catch of sarcines off that 


a and true exposition of all the facts and cir- 
umstantes 4n regard to the condition, situation, 
d yalue of the property insured, so far as the 
ume are known to the applicant.” The applica- 
n stated that the exposures on the east, within 
50 feet, were two frame buildings, and on the 
al i it appeared that there were more than these. 
“ph e plaintiff recovered, and the company appealed 
d the Supreme Court of Iowa, who affirmed the 
judgment in December. The Chief-Justice 
Adams), in the opinion, said: Our attention 
has been called by the defendant to several 
cisions holding that the ignorance of the in- 
red of the untruth of the matters warranted is 
immaterial. This is undoubtedly correct where 
truth of the matters stated is warranted 
lutely ; but we cannot deem the truth of the 
itters stated as warranted absolutely in this 
- without completely eliminating from the 
tranty the words ‘‘so far as the same are 
nown to the applicant,’ and giving them no 
orce whatever. This we should not be justified 
doing. Unless the company showed that the 
plaintiff knew that there were more than two 
rame buildings on the east, no breach of the 
warranty is established. 































































































a brewer in New York had a chromo-litho- 
__ graphic print of ‘‘ Gambrinus and his Followers” 
designed, completed and printed in Europe by 
aliens, and he entered it here under the copy- 
right law. Another brewer issued an imitation 
the picture, and a suit was brought upon the 
infringement, in the United States Circuit Court, at 
ew York, Yuengling vs. Adams. A motion was 
a for a preliminary injunction, and it was de- 
_ niedin March. Judge Brown, in the opinion, said: 
my cannot believe, in the light of the history of the 
copyright acts, that Congress intended to inaugu- 
‘rate any such change of policy as to grant an 
exclusive copyright upon the importation of 
works wholly designed, manufactured and com- 
pleted abroad upon merely depositing copies of 
lithographs in the Congressional library by some 
resident owner. Such a construction would, in 
effect, confer upon-foreign authors and artists, in 
respect to these subjects of copyright, all the 
advantages of an international copyright act 
without any reciprocal advantages in favor of 
our own authors and artists. From the act of 
1790 down to 1870 there could be no proprietor, 
in the sense of the copyright law, except the 
ywner of the work of a citizen or resident author, 
ncluding a transfer of such resident’s. right of 
: copyright. 
7 Y 
__ A patent or a copyright which vests the sole 


_ and exclusive right of making, using and vending 
_ the invention, or of publishing and selling the 
book, in the person to whom it has been granted 
by the government, as against all persons not 
deriving title through him, is property capable of 
being assigned by him at his pleasure, although 
his assignment, unless recorded in the proper 
office, is void against subsequent purchasers or 
-mortgagees for a valuable consideration without 
‘notice; and the provisions of the patent and 
copyright acts, securing a sole and exclusive 
_ right to the patentee, do not exonerate the right 
and property thereby acquired by him, of which 
he receives the profits and has the absolute title 
and power of disposal, from liability to be sub- 
jected by suitable judicial proceedings to the 
_ payment of his debts, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in Ager ys. 
Murray, decided in March. 








An action for false imprisonment cannot be 
_ maintained on an ‘arrest and liberation ”’ of the 

plaintiff upon a charge before a magistrate, for 
there may be probable cause to justify the arrest, 
and the discharge of the accused does not imply 
‘the non-existence of any justification, in the 


gers vs. Mahoney, decided in March. 


opinion, said: 
from secular employment are constitutional and 


































dation of B, but put no restriction upon the use 
of it: 
been given by B as collateral security for a pre- 
cedent debt, sued A upon his indorsement, Pitts 


been paid by C he. could not recover. 


opinion of the Supreme Court of California, in | 


Laws prescribing a day of rest 


within the powers of the legislature. 





A indorsed a promissory note for the accommo- 


It was not paid, and C, to whom it had 


ys. Foglesong, in Ohio. The defense was set up 
that as no new consideration for the note had 
The court 
below gave the indorser judgment, but on the 
appeal the Supreme Court of Ohio, in March, 
reversed the judgment. The Chief Justice (Okey), 
in the opinion, said: Where one not induced by 
fraud indorses a negotiable promissory note for 
the accommodation of another, without restric- 
tion as to the use which may be made of the note, 
a third person who receives it before due as 
collateral security for a debt to become due from 
the person for whom the indorsement was made, 
and subsequently prosecutes an &ction against 
such indorser, will not be affected, with respect 
to his right to recover, by the fact that such 
defendant is an accommodation indorser. The 
obligation of the indorser in such case is the 
same whether the 
received or for accommodation. 


indorsement was for value 





In an assignment for the benefit of creditors 
there was the following clause: ‘* And 
stipulate that we shall be fully released and 
discharged from liability on account of any of the 
aforesaid debts as a condition of this assignment, 
and that any of said creditors as accept said 
assignment shall thereby release and discharge 
us from their claims against us.” Ina suit to 
set the assignment aside, Bayne vs. Denny, the 
Supreme Court of Texas, in March, decided that 
the assignment was not valid by reason of this 
clause. 


we 





A policy of life insurance will be avoided for 
habits of intemperance when the application 
states that the insured has no such habits, not- 
withstanding the insured has made the represen- 
tation in good faith, believing his habits to be 
temperate, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, in Hartwell vs. Alabama Gold Life 
Insurance Company, decided in December. Judge 
Levy, in the opinion, said: Numerous witnesses 
have testified as to the habits of the deceased in 
the use of intoxicating liquors prior to and at the 
time of his effecting the insurance upon his life, 
and subsequent thereto. Habits of intemperance 
generally grow upon the victim gradually, and to 
him insensibly, and he is aroused to an apprecia- 
tion of his true condition, if at all, long after the 
habit has become fixed and has attracted, if not 
public attention, at least that of those who are 
thrown into daily or constant social or business 
intercourse with him, and, with self-sufficiency 
and egotistical faith in himself, he denies and 
resents, as inapplicable to him, what is apparent 
to others. But this denial on his part, or disbe- 
lief as to his condition, does not affect its real 
existence; and, while from misconception of the 
truth, growing out of a perverted or distorted 
view taken by himself, he may be acquitted of 
any dishonest attempt at deception or misrepre- 
sentation, his solemn declaration, although made 
without fraudulent or- untruthful intent, which 
induces another to bind himself in a manner 
which he would not have done, in the absence of 
such declaration, cannot be invoked to the detri- 
ment of that other who binds himself on the faith 
of its correctness. 





When the president of a bank directs checks 
to be paid beyond the amount upon deposit, his 
act is a fraud in law, and he is liable to the bank 
for any loss it may suffer thereby, in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of California, in Oakland 
Bank for Savings vs. Wilcox, decided in March. 


coast. 
the disappearance of the sardine from that region, 
has been brought to the attention of the French Academy of 
Sciences. 
the Gulf Stream, 





































This valuable industry has been entirely destroyed by 
The fact 


An investigation shows that it is due to a change in 


Among the novel exhibitions which have been held of late 


years, the international newspaper exhibit, now open at Dres- 
den, is perhaps as noteworthy as any. 
there 1,500 periodicals, printed in 55 different languages—2g1 in 
German, 124 in English, 155 in French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Italian, 34 in Sclav dialects, 7 in Finnish, and 75 in Asiatic and 
other tongues. 
comic journals, and 592 scientific and industrial publications. 


There are displayed 


There are among them 9g illustrated papers, 60 





The general condition of the labor market in the United 


Kingdom for the week ending April 12, although affected by the 
Easter holidays, remained good. The London Labour News 
reports almost all lines busy. 
received 10 per cent. advance in wages, and engineers through- 
out the north of England were demanding a return to higher 
rates of compensation. 
situation were the agitations among railway and London shop 
employees for reduced hours of service. 


Iron chainmakers in Staffordshire 


* Other leading features of the industrial 


The Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette tells of a newly-invented 


spike machine, which, if it proves successful, will tend to profit 
its owners, and probably sooner or later the public, with reduced 
prices for spikes. 
previous arrangements, thus permitting great strength of all the 
parts. 
reheating, a decided advance, and turns out spikes 
shape and finish.” 
They are being tried at Pittsburgh, but are to be used at 
Moundsville, W. Va. 


The mathine is said to be a simplification of 


It receives the rods directly from the rollers without 
“of superior 
Three of these machines have been built. 





The British Trade Fournal states that the Cobden Club, of 


London, complains that a number of its publications sent to the 
United States through the mail were singled out and made to 
pay a duty. 
cially at the works bearing the imprint of the club, and that it 
constituted a direct attack, inasmuch as no such unfriendliness 
has been heretofore shown to British publications sent here in 
the same manner, 
appear to be the highest compliment which could be paid to the 
character of the works. 


It is further alleged that the act was directed spe- 


If the statement is true, it would rather 


Yet such a course by the authorities 
here would be singularly contradictory, for it would amount to 
‘protecting '’ home productions on free trade. 





From tables prepared by the /ron Age and the Bulletin of 


the Pennsylvania Iron and Steel Association it is learned that 
there has been a decrease in the number of charcoal furnaces in 
blast in the United States during the past six months. 


On 
October 1, 1881, the number was 153; on January 1, it was 155, 
and on April 1, 132. Thenumber of anthracite and bituminous 
furnaces in blast has increased during the period noted 
October 1 last the number was: of the former, 148, and of the 
latter, 134; January 1, 1882, anthracite, 169; bituminous, 142; 
and on the rst inst., anthracite, 175, and bituminous, 150. It is 
further shown that, although the total number of furnaces in 
blast April 1 (457), was less than on January 1 (466), yet their 
aggregate capacity was greater. Thus, the total capacity of all 
the furnaces in blast in the,United States April 1 was 104,189 
gross tons, against Ior,952 gross tons on January 1, and 93,748 
gross tons on October 1, 1881. The actual production of pig 
iron thus far during the season has thus been at the rate of 
4,400,000 gross tons per annum, Last year at this time the 
gross output was at the rate of 4,100,000 tons. 





For the past two weeks the press of twocontinents have given 
considerable attention to the latest project of M. de Lesseps, 
which consists in cutting through the high land on the north- 
west coast of Africa in order to let in the waters of the Atlantic, 
and so flood the great desert of Sahara. The manifold advan- 
tages of such project as outlined by M. de Lesseps are obvious. 
The inland sea so created would form a natural boundary for 
the more recently-acquired French possessions in North 
Africa, and would, it is believed, contribute to the fertility 
of the Mediterranean countries as the ‘“‘dark continent.'' The 
scheme is a daring one—even more so than the cutting of the 
Suez canal or the projected union of two oceans at Panama, It 
appears, however, to be forgotten that a British survey made a 
year or two since furnished a report that the level of Sahara 
desert adjacent to the proposed inlet from the Atlantic is not 
below the level of the ocean, as has been or was commonly sup- 
posed. Doubtless M. de Lesseps is informed as to the practi- 
cability of his plan, now that he has proposed to execute it ; yet 
it would be well to know if the British report referred to is false, 
and, if so, why and how it became current. 


The Minneapolis Tribune has been captivated with a project 
for illuminating that city with an electric light tower. The 
reasons advanced in favor of the plan are that it is com- 
paratively inexpensive, and does away with the necessity 
for gas; that Fargo, Dak., has such a tower, and San 
Jose, Cal., likewise, at an outlay of something like $5,000, 
and that satisfactory results have been obtained in both 
cases. The Tribune forgets that Minneapolis is not a vil- 
age. Oberlin, Ohio, and most other small towns where 
tower electric illumination has been tried, have found the 
method fairly satisfactory, primarily, because of the limited 
territory to be lighted. In large cities, as in New York, 
the tower electric light is not designed to do more than illumi- 
nate a portion of the city. Union aud Madison squares, New 
York, are each lighted in this way, but comparatively little else 


of the city is or could be dependent upon these tower lights. If 


Minneapolis proposes to use this method of lighting her streets 
exclusively, it will be found ineffective. The shadows cast on 
cross streets are so deep that while one side of an adjacent 
way may be lighted, the opposite is generally plunged in a deep 
gloom, 


of the usual excellence. 
lished the atlas complete in London in super royal folio, half- 
bound in russia (or morocco), with gilt titles, edges, etc. 
advertised to sell for £6 6s. per copy. 









measure for preventing a continuance of such a policy. 


trainmasters and others holding responsible positions. 
prove this, thirty-three “ 
for the instruction of employees. 
1874, and has graduated thus far but twenty-five students, 
fact that even to-day over half the railway engineers in Russia 
are Germans, and that cooks and others who could read have 


faintly show the 
service, 


for interest on capital, 
engineer, cost of coal, oil, cotton waste, etc. 


ing still more in favor of the arc. 
light, it is stated that, while the Edison light furnishes 152 candles 





On March 15 the Messrs. Johnston pubes 


It is 


A report upon Russian railways, by the British ambassador at 


St. Petersburgh, shows that nearly all the leading railway lines 
are hopelessly in debt, and that many of them already so are 
still piling up their obligations. 
and carelessness is undoubtedly due to lax supervision on the 
part of the government to see that no more than the annual 
appropriations for railway purposes are expended. 
to the report, 


One cause of this extravagance 


According 
anywhere from three to seven times the sums 


allotted from the public treasury for railway maintenance have 
in late years, been expended by various companies. 


A commis- 


sion has at last been named to investigate and report on a 


Another 


account of the railways of this empire tells of the astonishing 
ignorance of a majority of the employees, engineers, firemen, 


To im- 
railroad schools ”’ have been established 
The oldest was founded in 
The 


had to be pressed into service as locomotive engineers, will 


present condition of the Russian railway 


In England, where the interest in electric lighting is just at 


present very great, the subject of its relative cost, as compared 


with gas, is receiving special attention. A paper read before the 
University College, London, by Dr. S. P. Thompson, on the 


comparative cost of arc and incandescent electric with gas light~ 
ing, is arecent and valued contribution to the subject. 
that the cost of lighting by the arc (such as the Brush lamp) is 
undoubtedly cheaper than gas, although he admits that the 
difference is not very apparent in some of the bids under con- 
sideration by the city authorities. 
the Brush arc light and gas, the expense of both, as used in the 


He states 


To show the relative cost of 


The figures include allowance 
wear and tear of plant, expenses of 
The result shows 


Kensington Museum, is given. 


that, whereas the annual outlay per annum fox electric light is 
$1,200, for gas it formerly was $3,600 each year. 
tion does not include cost of plant, etc. 


This calcula- 
, Which renders the show- 
Respecting the incandescent 


(9 lamps) per horse power, the same effect from gas jets would 


consume 47% cubic feet, costing about qc. per hour. The same 


gas, utilized in a gas engine, would supply power for 2% times 


as much of Edison's light as it would give of gaslight. By 
steam, an Edison light could be produced equal to the yas- 
light under discussion for a cost of two-thirds of a cent, as 
against the 4c. per hour, as above. Thomp- 
son is firmly of the opinion that domestic electric lighting works 
(in houses away from the city, for instance) can be built and 
operated much cheaper than a private gas works. This being 
granted, there is no reason why, done on a large scale, a city 
should not be so supplied more cheaply than with gas, Mr. 
Edison is to shortly light up a down-town section of this city 
with his incandescent light. The results of this practical work- 
ing out of his plans will go far to demonstrate to his consumers 
in a few months the truth or fallacy of such figures as have just 


In conclusion, Mr. 


been given. 


Never before has the rent question come so conspicuously 
above the horizon in New York city as at the present time, 
Three months ago, with full confidence in the longevity of the 
real estate ‘“boom,”’ landlords in this city began to announce 
that rents for the ensuing year from May 1 would be placed at 
a materially higher figure. The consequence was that four or 
five weeks since the lists at the offices of the real estate agencies 
were lengthened in order to accommodate the number of houses 
and flats which came into the market ‘to let.’’ Tenants to a 
degree largely in excess of former years preferred to look else= 
where for rooms, flats or houses, rather than pay the extra rent 
demanded. In many cases they were obliged to seek less 
desirable quarters, so that the surplus of apartments and houses 
to let had to look for a cifferent class of customers, instead of 
merely a change of tenants. 
‘Their houses being on their hands, and as 


The result was not what many 
landlords expected 
the 1st of May drew nigh, many proprietors of a medium-priced 
range of apartments and houses became alarmed, and rents fell 
off. The result to the “real estate interests,”’ 
can hardly be considered a positive gain. 
what overtaxed, and the consequences to the property holders 
not profitable. The exodus into the country this spring, in part 
owing tothe above causes, has been enormous. Many low- 
priced flats at Harlem have gained what down-town landlords 
sent them by raising their own rents. Three weeks ago 
the owners of several large medium-priced flat houses in the 
upper part of the city, announced an increase of rent of from 5 
toto percent. A week later five out of ten tenants of one house 
refused to accede to the terms and prepared to moveout. A 
like result is known to have taken place in the other houses. A 
few days after, word was sent that the increase would be made 
nominal if the occupants remained, This or corresponding 
action has taken place in twenty 


on the whole, 
The limits were somes 


or thirty similar apartment 
houses up town, but not always with satisfactory results to the 
landlords, arrangements having been made to leave prior to con 
cessions being offered. There is, of course, another side to the 
picture. Inthe ‘‘very swell"’ 
tained at fancy figures, $1,000, $1,100, $1,200, $1,300, and even 
$1,600 being paid per annum for flats of from g to 13 rooms. 
The rage for flats continues, and moderately appointed dwell- 
ings have had to reduce rents in many cases to compete. The 
outlook now is that the flat craze will be overdone, and that a 
reaction within a few years will force down rents for that class 
of homes. They are being built by the score, and those which 
were once considered quite desirable are now classed as a sort 


flat houses rents are still main 


of “‘tenement." 
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rally excited that they come from interested 
sources, and in this frame of mind the street is, 
of course, inclined to be very bearish in temper. 
The one argument which traders encourage them- 
selves with is the thought that, granting the rail- 
roads are now in a bad way, yet the prices of 
stocks have fallen so low as to discount it, while 
there is a glut of loanable capital in the market, 
and the prospects for the next harvest are of the 
most encouraging kind. 

It is long waiting, however, for the seed to 
grow, and the scarcity becomes the more severe 
while waiting by exhaustion of the surplus on 
hand. The enormous immigration we are blessed 
with still goes principally to the northwest, and 
the northwestern railroads show the effect of 
it in presenting almost the only instances of 
increased earnings among the great railroad 
Dispatches from the 
west say that the railroad managers of the 
western lines anticipate a considerable falling 
off of business even on their lines between 
now and the autumn, though these roads are not 
dependent on the export movement, as are the 
eastern trunk lines, for the bulk of their business. 
The anticipation is based on the growing small- 
ness of the surplus products in the hands of the 
farmers which the roads transport to Chicago 
and other centres. All these things, combined 
with the labor troubles, help to produce a 
gloomy feeling in Wall street, and deter people 
from buying stocks. 

Of money in the loan market there is more 
than enough—a glut of it, indeed. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
Business during the past week has fallen to a 
Commis- 











































very low ebb on the Stock Exchange. 
sion houses are barren of customers; the tele- 
graph operators while away the time as best they 
may waiting for messages ; out-of-town orders are 
scarce as snow in July; foreign trading has 
almost ceased, and stagnation has been upon 
traders of the 
Exchange are disgusted, for when business is left 
almost exclusively to them, as it has been this 
week, they are reduced to chasing eighths and 
Fluctuations 


everything. Even the room 


quarters, and find it hard work. 
of prices are always confined within the narrowest 
limits at such times. The outside business being 
comparatively dead, nothing would remain but the 
trading of the great operators to give life and systems of the country. 
vigor to Exchange business, and for some reason 
the great operators seem to have been taking a 
rest. Mr. Keene is the heaviest gun still on the 
ground, and he appears to have been waiting 
Mr. 


hand is not visible except in a quiet support 


for something. Gould is away, and his 
given to certain of his most important stocks. 
The market generally is very heavy in tone, 
but a number of cliques were recently formed to 
bull special stocks, and they are holding up their 
specialties as well as they can, waiting probably 
for better times. It is almost impossible to get 
up any bull movement now, for so decidedly 
adverse are the general conditions that the rise 
of the price of a stock ina marked degree would Several times 
this week the rate for call loans has been down to 
2@2%% per cent., but the average rate has been 
3% per cent., at which rate one could get all he 


could give security for, 


be at once put down to mere clique manipulation. 
Few would buy it, and the mass of the room 
traders would instantly attack on all sides with 
Yesterday there was a break in the 
market just at the close, not yery serious in itself, 


short sales. Money on time loan 


may be had plentifully_at 4@4% per cent. ; but 
It was 


but disquieting in its effect. made as | commercial paper, it has been noted, keeps about 
usual by a drop in Lake Shore, the rest of the | 5 per cent. Bankers seem to think the business 
market following. The bulls in the stock | outlook for the time being does not justify a lower 


market, it may be added, express themselves as | rate. Only a trifle of gold has gone out this 
week, but the foreign exchange brokers say that 
gold shipments cannot be much longer delayed. 
Actual rates have shown a hardening tendency 
recently because there are few commercial bills 
offering, and bills against securities have dropped 
off within the past few days. Yesterday the effect 
was shown in a rise to a point where there was 
fair profit in exporting gold. Rates of exchange 
have undeniably been kept down by borrowing 
exchange on stock collateral, and it is possible, 
of course, that this may be continued by renewal 
of the loans as they fall due. Posted rates 
remained at $4.8714 @$4.90 until yesteaday, when 
they rose ¥% per cent.; actual rates yesterday 
were $4.8634@$4.87 and $4.89%@$4.90 for 
sixty-day and demand respectively. 

Government bonds haye been quite active, and 
after rising in the early part of the week have 
declined in the latter. Both the rise and the fall 


profoundly disgusted with the Vanderbilt stocks. 
They hang heavy as lead, and seem constantly 
threatening to go to pieces. 

The truth is that railroad earnings at this time 
are running very low, and, what is much worse, 
the prospect for the months between now and the 
next harvest is that they will run yet lower. On 
Wednesday the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
one of the greatest of the trunk lines, published 
the statement of its gross and net earnings for 
March. It was much worse than those for the 
months of February and January, previously 
published, and they were bad enough. This last 
showed that the road was not much more than 
earning its fixed charges, and, being for the last 
month of the first quarter of the year, enabled 
comparisons to be made with the first quarter of 


The showing is as follows: 
TOTALS FOR THREE MONTHS, 
8 


last year. 









Fan. 1 to eater x, f I 1881. 1882. 
Gross earnings lines east 0 , Pipe i, 
Pittsburg and Erie...+---. $0,306,313 $10,129,133 816,592,464 | 27° altogether only about I per cent., but this is 
Operating expenses ....... 5,197,585 5,964,942 7,022,675 | not a little for this class of security, and, general 
eee $4,108,728 $4,164,191 $3,569,689 | attention having been directed to them of late, 
east Pittsburgh and Erie. —_ 929,185 988,130 ————— | the fluctuations were much commented on. It is 
Deduct loss of western leas- aa . i 
ed lines. ee oo seens $7,554 | difficult to explain the cause except it be due to 
Total net gs to m z . 
the Pennsylvania R.R.$5,037,913 $5,152,321 $3,562,135 | 4 Speculative movement which recently started in 
Decrease in net earnings from I881..........ceeeeees $r 18 | governments. Th i van . 
Decrease in net earnings from 1880 ............0.00+ pee | 8 € follow ing were the closing 


This tells a story from which the earnings of prices yesterday : April oioaiah 
, “1 eee April 21, —-April 28, 
the New York Central and Erie roads may be pide C Bid tasked: 


i - _ > U. S. 6s, extended (3% p.c.)........ .. tor tor} 10134 
inferred. In accordance with their reprehensible | U.S. 5s, extended GY p.c.)........... 101% AP) cast 
as : Este — U. S. 44s 1891, registered.............. 1163g 116 116! 
practice, which ought to be rigidly prohibited by | U: S: 4%s 1891, coupon....22s0.00000 1163 116 116% 
: B. : Set ae U.S. 4s 1907, registered ............... 12154 121 121% 
law, the managers of these corporations publish | U7! 4s 1907, GOUPON. «Saran celine ae 1219g 121 12134 


nothing. What their books show is known only 
to the favored few, who make the best use they 
can of their knowledge. But Wall street knows 
very well that the managers publish the earn- 
ings of these roads with great freedom and 
frankness when’ they are favorable, and it 
is only when they are not. so _ that 
they become silent. It is months and months 
since any one outside the charmed circle has 
seen a single figure of the earnings of any of the 
Vanderbilt system of roads, or of the Erie, and, 


The foreign markets have been very quiet, and 
present no feature calling for remark. The Bank 
of England discount rate remains at 3 per cent., 
and the gold reserve against liabilities varied little 
during the week. 

The bank statement of Saturday last was a 
highly favorable showing for the banks. The 
surplus reserve was increased $4,093,400, which 
made it $9,049,550. The following are the com 
parative totals of the statements of April 15 and 
April 22: 





of course, this gives scope for abundant specula- : April a5. April 22. | Differences. 

: ; NS. £50, SRE 2,648, , 688, . 

tion. The street hears plenty of stories that Specie onze coe ee keg oe 
4 : z <a egal tenders 16,568,900 15,252,400 Inc. 1,683, 

the roads are doing well, that the west- Deposits.......... 291,355,400 298/381,400. Inc tgghioo 

bound business is compensating for the fall- | Citculation........ 20,007,000 19,306,809 Dec. 640,200 


ing off of east-bound freight, and that there 
will be. no reduction of dividends, but the 
tales find few believers, Suspicion is natu- 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 28.09 per cent., against 27.75 at the same 
date last year. 





THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE ye RARER: Apri a 
April 29, April 21, April 28, 

1881, 1882. 1882, 













































Alton & Terre Haute .......0:0..sre8 54 2214 2514 
Alton & Terre Haute pref M, 127 z 85 
Boston Air Line pref...... a 63 
C, R. & Northern.... sie af oe 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.... 624 494 48 
Canada Southern ...........02.0000es 4 ee 49% 
Central (Paritie, cscs quinabiannanins 5 4 y; 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans... 74 5 
cay Rigg Kee Ls sh deen co aaeaeaner ead 5 7o 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... q 25% 2246 20 
Chesapeake & Ohio ist pr 41 29 29 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 31% a1 21% 
rik Ort ay We Ore es gi 11 10k 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota . re 16 
Chicago, Burlington & Qui 1 29 129% 
Chicago & Alton........ 13444 12! 
Chicago & Northwest co: 1224 = 129 12834 
Chicago & Northwest pref 132 13914 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau ; wiry = 11134 1114 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 124 120¢4 12084 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 13514 126% 127 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh.............. 3 133% wa ae 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . aa 118 1177, 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... I 105 104 
Denver & Rio Grande................ 105% 6014 60 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... a II Il 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. a 19% 20 
Hannibal & St. Joc BRALSHAS Scns 57 ee ge 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.......... 10314 54 
Houston '& Texas. 7 .esnisec aagaceetn Jo 70% 70} 
Tilinojs Central: - sss. acnesicesecseeee 135% 1354 Sn 
Ind., Bloom, & Western............. 97 40 40 
Lake Shoséirn-cvesecseevites ig atone 12416 10475 1015 
Lake Erie: & Westerns fsi.0..1seeasee 49 2 29 
Louisville & Nashville,...... Sree 99% 74% 74% 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... 79 
Missourz. Pacilic.. J.a.s.ksasavscheete 58 4g 
Manhattan Railroad............ 22% 43 46 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref.. 21% Cyr4 104% 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref... 13% 43 4 
Memphis & Charleston....... 5 ae 3 50 
Metropolitan Railroad....... ares 8756 By 46 
Michigan Central..,........ 107 3) $0 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore... 50: 484 47% 
Mobile‘@OhiGn i scciass vices 297, 23 24 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.... : 44 30% te) 
Morris '& Esséxitve ves neck cocweuaeene 122 121 12314 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 8314 60 6038 
New Jersey Central. ii.... 00s. cecesee a 70% 68 
New York Central.......... 144 128 12614 
New York & New Haven. 170 Bt, <) 
New York Elevated. ...........-- 106 ac, 103 
New York, Lake Erie & Western 403 3 355% 
New York, L. E. & Western pre: 4 5A nA 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. ri oy 14% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis p: a 33 
New York, Ontario & Western y 25% 2536 
Northern Pacific........ 42% Br BH 
Northern Pacific pre 72 17% 77% 
Norfolk & Western... oF a 
Norfolk & Western pref. 5014 524 
Ohio Central......... 287, 15/6 14 
Ohio & Mississippi... . 43 3 3336 
Ohio & heels Ce See a I ee 100 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 152 140 138 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville........ 3716 28 
Philadelphia & Reading ah 5234 58 567% 
Obio Sawthérws gan eeercscstaneeeenen A a ey 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg... An aa 0 
Richmond & Alleghany........ ..... Aig 20 s, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh.............. 2834 2914 
pres ee Rg OCR uPROS aK an ae 
it. OULS an FANCISCO. . 26. veces 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... big I 
St. Louis & San Francisco rst pref... 98 6 
St, Pauli@ Omaha. jwies- ce serenee. 41% 35% 36% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.. ‘ 97 99%4 9978 
IDEXHE. PAGIGH Ss. aie ctueennace ote Ue 39 3834 
Toledo; Delphos & By... 6c a eeccees oe 1316 12 
Union) Pacific: rents. mononen 1161 mi1y IIL 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 46% 2854 281% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 8736 51% 51g 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
April 29, April21, April 28, 







1881. 1882, 1882, 
Western) Onion iii. westside eset sn 11634 82% 82 
American District. 7/qvecssae ares s 57 46 46 
Express—Adams..............200000: fra 13916 141 
American's. .cceect niente steene 78 93 93 
United States: ciwinscessaetue.s 614 74% 7: 
Wells, Pargos nasatasictarics 117 125) 2 
Pacific Mail esas. cckeeh cea eee tec cae 51% 39” 3834 
Canton’ Companyrisscautsnies costes eee 59 
SutroVunvel’ oc cncecsectne sence bef | hs 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... - 547 50 50 
New Central Coal Company... ..... ot 14 14 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES ae el Fugees 
April 29, April2t, April 28, 

1881. 1882. 1882. 


















Boston Hartford & Erie 1st 7s....... 61} it bn 
B, C. R. & Northern tst ss..... te 10034 102! Io2 
Central Lowa: tst Fai. eeccc0s coe eee 113 III 112 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g.s. B., int. d. 85; 80 8014 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 57% 44 4438 
ore Alene f. 6s 115 1g Es 34 
» IST OS ...20e oo 
a, & Mo. R. ist 7s 115, 115, 115 
St... J..& C, rst 114% 114 112 
cn uate ; ie Ist ‘. Q 5. 105, ey aK 
hicago, Burlington uincy c fi 127 127% 1284 
Chicago, Rock foacdl & Pacific 6s, c. 124 127 127 
Keokuk & Des Moines tst g. 5s...... ror} 10’ 104 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s..... 118 Ir 117 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as. 11614 110 beat 
New Jersey Central adj, 7s... : 109 107 107 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as......... 110 101% 101'4 
American Dock & Improvement 7s... 131 93 93 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P. c.... 132 133 133 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d.. 1214 119 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 7s, $ g. R.d. 123 125 127 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La Cd. 7s. 12244 TIQ 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 1. & M. 7s. 121% ~=—119 11g 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & D. 7s. 122 119 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St, P. rst C. & M. 7s, 122 123 123 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. cn. 7s......... 1237, 121 1214 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. 2d 7s.......... ror} 100 100 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1 I.& D,ext.7s. 122 119 1 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 6s, S. W. d. 1074 107 108 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst Lac &D. 06 93% 4 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst $.M. div.6s. 10634 10714 1 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. ist H.&D.d.7s. 1175 116 117 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s ........ 110 10734 109 
Chicago & Northwest int, 7s......... 105 105 105 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 78.......... 131 132 132 
Chicago & Northwest rst 7s .. 110% 108 109 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7s 1247, 127 127 
Poieags & Milwaukee tst 123 120 120 
Lake Shore div. 7s... 120 1185, 11854 
Lake Shore cn. c. 1st 1275 127 1274 
Lake Shore cn. r. 1st. 126 125 125} 
Lake Shore cn. c, 2d 7 125 12434 125} 
Louisville & Nashville : I 18 II 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, I 103 10374 
Louisville & Nash., N, O. & M: Ist6s. 101 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s....... 105lg 987 34 
Nashville& Decatur 1st 7s........... 119 116 115, 
Lake Erie & Western rst 6s ....... a I 101 Io1 
Lafayette, Bloomt'’n & Muncie 1st 6s. 108% 102% 103, 
New York & Manhattan Beachist 7s. 110 103% =: 1034 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s......... 10234 101g 101 
Michigan Central cn. 7............... 1284 127% 127% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as..., 108 105 105} 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc.... 834 614 ee 
Houston & Central Missouri rst 7s... 109 1064 108 
Mobile & Ohio 6s <......s.3.ssvehesce 112 110% I10%4 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St, Louis ist 7s. 118 115 116 
New York Central io a ae 10544 104 104% 
New York Central 6s, '87............ tr 110 III 
New York Central & Hudsontstc.7s. 131 1337, 133 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd.,3to5.. 100 95. 95% 
AParleta Ist 75, Go caainccos on deh coe: 131 135 135 
RL AHeneERe Vann h ss vc csocekeares ke 131 134 134 
NoY., Buk we ins G8s-. eee enor. 100 100 100 
Nevada Central rstibsy. iscsweews cscs 100 9 97 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f.78........ 11g Ir 117% 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s............ 11 174% ~—So317 
Qhio & Mississippi ist, S. div, 7s...., i 120 120 


,) oe 
9d ae 5 - 
_ c — 
Ohio Central ist 6s. —........ aot 
Ohio Central ist t. tr. 65....-... 2... : 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville rst 6s. . 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. div. 1st 6s. 
Central Pacific g. 6s... 
Western Pacific 6s............. enicts oie 





Cc. C., C. & I, ist 7s, 8, 

Cte Ps M&O. en: Das. sey toeeec as 
C.pSt P.M. oO; tat Ga, nee cae 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 65........., 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s cv, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W’n 7s.... 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N, Y. 1st 7s. 
Morris & Essex Ist 78.......ss0sess00 
Morris & Essex 2d 7s 
Morris & Essex 1st cn. gtd. 7s....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s.... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s. . 
Delaware & Hud. Canal tst P. d.c 
Albany & Susquehanna rst 7s. 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s . 
Albany & Susquehanna tst cn, 
Rensselaer & Saratoga 1st c.27s 
Denver & Rio Grande rst 7s. 
Denver & Rio Grande rst cn, A 
Denyer, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s . 
Evie ot} €Xt..580.idesy sspurch nes 
Erie 3d ext. 7s... 
Erie 4th ext. 5s.. 
Erie sth ext. 7s.... 
Ere rst ‘on. \p- fs... sscenenuits 
Long Dock 7s....... SeGasers 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie rst 78........ 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W'n n. 2d 
GML, & San Asst Gay isch saeesgseee 


Houston & Texas Cen. 
Houston & Texas Cen, 
Houston & Texas Cen, 
Houston & Texas Cen. 
Cedar Falls & Minn. 1st 7s.......-.-. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n tst p'd 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n rst 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & gee Ist 7s. 
Lake Shore, M. S. & N. 1. $. f. 78.... 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s....... 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s... 
Cleveland, P'lle & Asht. 7s. 
Buffalo & Erie n. 7s 
Buffalo & State Line 7s.. 
K. & W. P. 1st 7s..<05 
Union Pacific I. g. 7s 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s. 
Union Pacific r. 8s..... 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s,. 
Kansas Pacific rst 6s, '95... 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, 28 
Kansas Pacific, D. div, 6s as 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 

Mo. P, rst cn. 6s 


































6s, cl. A.. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C. 
St, Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 
S. P. R. of Mo. tst 6s 
Texas & Pacific cn. 6s 
Texas & Pacific inc. & l. g. r. 78...... 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W'e & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh 4th s. f. 6s... 
C,, C: & IC) ast ens 7scsieeeee ere 
C.,:C, & 1..C, 18t t. .¢..¢; stipey.aaniene 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. Ist 7s.. 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s..... 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s..... 
St. Louis & I. M., A. bh. 1st 7s....... 
St. Louis & I. M., C. & F. rst........ 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 1st 7s.......... 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. 7s....... 
St. Lous, A. & T. H. 2d inc, 7s...... 
St. P., M. & 

St. P., M. & 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Great Weste 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K, & bine 
Western Union c. 7s....... 
Western Union r, 7s... 
New Jersey Central inc 
Cy Ci.8e ToC. ie ys... 
Central Iowa c. d. cer...... 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & 
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Ben. G8... scce oe 
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FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 


THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Alabama,cl"A; /2'toig tons erese eee 
Alabama, cl. A 
Alabama, cl. B. 5s...... 
Alabama, cl. C. 
Arkansas 6s, fd. 
Arkansas 7s, L. 
Arkansas 7s, M. 

L. 

M. 









Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 7s, 
Arkansas 78) A. 
Georgia 6s, ’86 . 
Georgia 7s, n., * 
Georgia 7s, ind., 
Georgia 7s, g... 
Louisiana 7s, cn., 
Louisiana 7s, sm. 
Michigan 6s, '83......... 
Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83. . 
Missouri 6s, due '86 
Missour i6s, due ’87 
Missouri 6s, due '88.,. 
Missouri 6s, due "89 or 'g0.......-.... 


Missouri a, or u., due "GR Rana cent scr 


Missouri fdg. ANE? OAR ii odaesse eee 
Missouri, H. & St. f jue '86 .......- 
Missouri, H. & St. 

New York 6s, g. c., 7 Saabs Neue cents 
New York 6s, g. |., '8: 

New N6rk Gag liy "08 scsccaendacncs 
New York 66,.2. 1.).°92. ctsce-sccssece 
News ork 695 6015009 tor: «spiiieoceee 
North Carolina 6s, 0., '86-98.......... 
North Carolina 6s, A. 

North Carolina N, C, 
North Carolina N. C. 
North Carolina N. C. 
North Carolina N. C. R 
North Carolina fdg. act, '66-1900..... 
North Carolina fdg. act, '68-98....... 
North Carolina n., J. J., ’ 

North Carolina n.,°A. O.........0.005 
North Carolina, CoR \..scashoexeas 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, vee 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 2 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 3 
North Carolina cn. 4s... 
North Carolina cn. 4s, s! 


Ohio 6s, ’86... fe 
, "wo 
h, 23, 





"78, c. off.... 


PRO 








Rhode {sland 
South Carolina 6s, a; 
Tennessee 6s, 0., 'g0-2-8.... 
Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900 . 
Tennessee 6s, n., n. s., "I4.... : 
Virginia Gs, Gtk: tcetcls se eceainees 
Virginia 6s, n., '66.. F 

Virginia 6s, n., '67... 
Virginia 6s, cn 
Virginia 6s, xmc...... vee enone 
Virginia 6s, cn., 2d S ......00.005 
Virgima 6s, def ..... Pa SA KE rea 
District of Columbia 3.65s, '24. 
District of Columbia sm...... bas 
District of Columbia r.......60.0,es00 








. 


April. 29, April 21, April 28, 
1881, 1882. Ahead 
71 8146 82 
72 82 oo, 
& x 
27 
Il 25 
Ir 29 
Ir 22 
II 7, ; 
I a : 
110 106 
IIL 109 
11 I 
117% ae 
59 64: 
50% =r 
102 Ior 
105, 100 
110 1074 
III 110 
112 110 
115% 2112 
112 Il 
116 11 
IIo I 
110 I 3 
110 108 
1I0 102 
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([NSURANCE COMPANY 


In 
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SuRPLus As To Poticy-HoLpers, $6,459,478.08 


YVDELITYV ann CASUALTY CO. 


this state in civil actions and proce 


_ Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


[ OMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE. FINANCIAL. 






















Kee’, PEABODY. & CO., 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEw York. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston. 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


SORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


_ 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





SSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
ABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon, 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 


PITAL PAID UP,- - - - = = 3,000,000.00 
Ner Surplus, - - - -. $3,459,478.08 











J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
(ete N BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 


s Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, ne a- 
in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPL Y & 

Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO’: and at other 
ental seaports ;" and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
al cities of the United States. 


RLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 
President. ad Vice-Pres, 


HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
ice-Pres. Secretary, 





Wo. M. Eart, Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. Dayton. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BuILDING, New York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


187 Broapway, NEw York. 


OSIT WITH NEW York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U. S.GOVERNMENT BONDS............cc0cseeuees 

= FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 

Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
jitions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 

'in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 

arantee all bonds and = rk Seto required by the courts of 

edings. 


5 CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
iz injury. | 


375,900.00 


100,000.00 








Bs peat eae DROOL TLE TOS 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building, New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson, JuLes E. Bruciere. H.C. DIcKINSON. 


5 Spear gee BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. ¥. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 


. M, Ricuarps, President. JouN M, CRANE, Sec'y 





_ MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 





‘'INSURANCE CoO., 


Howarpb LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


ff UrAkD LAPSLEY. & /CO., 


ASSETS, January ist, 1882. Bankers and Brokers, 














United MEGRPMSPOULINIES TeX oe des ccdccoccsveiioecsenes $441,092.50 3 i STREET rw Y . 
‘Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks)... ......... al sre No 5 WALL STREET » NEw YorxK 
City and a pects ang Lee s and Cash in Banks, 1 2447-91 
Premi' ium Notes and Cas FEMIUMS -. i vvee erect ens 2,919.85 | ~ W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL. 
Salvage, re-insurance and other claims.............. 13,382.55 R, B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ates Thong eae Heeeoe $827,556.51 | /HITLEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
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_ WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House or Brown, SHIPLEY & Co, 


JULIUS STAPFF, President. 


5 








Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities, Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exc anges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 


cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
end declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

- W. IRVING COMES, Presipent 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VicE-PrEsIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SEcrETARY, 


THis COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 





Louts J. APGAR GEORGE MERRILL. 
Member N. I. D. BAtcn. 


ae Beak, WER EEE ee CON 
Stock Brokers, 
68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEw St., NEw York. 


Y. Stock Exchange. 
lo Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 


ae 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


THE MERCHANTS’ 


z INSURANCE CoO., 
| OF NEWARK, N. Jj. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 





wi 
* 


(ic Mie. CS te BION DS 
FOR SALE. 





THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 
Statement, January 1, 1882. HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
IME WER ale etic de Vos ¥s ogincv'ea3 i» vices les $400,000.00 | ARE AN A No. 1 SECURITY. 


erve for re-insurance..... : 

eserve for other liabilities, including unpaid losses 

urplus beyond capital and all other liabilities. .... . 
? 


including unpaid losses S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 Cepar Sr., New York. 
450,051.03 
$1, 128,994.08 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager. 


HE GERMANIA 
* INSURANCE CO. 


CTeNE WARK N. J. 
Statement, January 1, 1882. 








so 


eae S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


No, 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 
JJG. STEBBINS & SON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C. H, STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 











ALCOTT & SONS, 


$200,000.00 
aera BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
989. 
214,238.75 | No, 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
. C, HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 


> NEW YORK AGENTS. 
ATTON & JACOBS, 85 Liperty STREET. 


ae RNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York. 


a 


THE 


(ee eee COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
PosITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO., 
No. 145 Broapway, New York. 


: - $500,000.00 


- 595,033-98 
640,216.48 


Pera of this Company are now issued under the New 
S Ww. 


ety Fund La : 
r PETER NOTMAN, President. 
GOODRICH, Seeretary, 


) —o. are 
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FINANCIAL. 





ADDINGHAM, 


McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. 
out the United States and Canada. 


~WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





CAEORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW York. 





CHAS, GREGORY, 


Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU, 










i Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 





‘Ke NNEDY, 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Evtuu C. MIvcHELt. 
GEO. W. McGown. 


Wo. J. HuTcHINsoN, Sfecial, 


Geo. H. BROUWER, 






HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Member of N.Y, Stock Ex, 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VyseE, Jr. 
W.E. D, Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


[Fy ees SONS  & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
ih 


on Approved Collaterals. 







C, C. Broun. 





R. SJ. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No, 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 


of the firm are members of the N. Y, Stock EXCHANGE. 
R, J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY. F. E. BALLARD, 





R LRA TRIS OOnAG Os, 


Successors to H. E, DittinGHam & Co.,, 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. SS eas Chicago. 


G, WHITE. 






H, E. DILLINGHAM. 





H,. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw York. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 








(Bes RK & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAcKLEY B, Bacon. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
LATHROP R, Bacon. 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





Lewis H. Tay or, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


Lae AW EO NERO Ss OOs, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


& RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


P. TURNER &- CO., 
: BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, Lists furnished upon apabeetion 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





WI RORTL ES (CO,; 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 32 SouUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Government Bonds bought and sold. Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Commercial Paper and Collateral 
Loans negotiated, 


COMMERCIAL. 





Cold, March-like weather has interfered with 
the distribution of goods in the general merchan- 
dise lines throughout various regions of the 
United States during the past week, though no 
marked falling off in business can be attributed 
to this cause. The general situation, as shown 
by special dispatches to BRADSTREET’s from 
important trade centers, remains practically the 
same as in the preceding week—slightly above 
the average thus far during the year. Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago report the most notable 
improvement; and St. Kansas_ City, 
Burlington, Ia., Evansville and Indianapolis, 
Ind., all record special activity in industrial and 
mercantile circles. In Michigan more old wheat 
is moving than was supposed to exist there. 
More-wheat is being and will be planted in Min- 
nesota and Dakota than last year. 


Louis, 


The general 
crop prospects in the leading grain-growing 
states continue excellent. In southern Georgia 
and Florida the cotton crop has appeared 
well. That South Caro- 
lina tributary to Savannah has suffered some. 
The prices of building materials throughout the 
country continue high, and the wages demanded 
in the building trades are such that operations in 
real estate improvements are in many instances 
restricted. No settlements of the labor troubles 
have been reached. On the Atlantic seaboard 
trade, while of fair proportions in some lines, on 
the whole continues quiet. 


and is doing in 





Iron and steel consumption is maintained at 
uniform limits, in spite of several antagonistic 
influences. Manufacturing interests are disap- 
pointed at the moderate demand, and hold prices 
where they are with difficulty. Consumers are 
disappointed with the firmness of prices, and 
during the week made offers for summer require- 
ments which, in view of the possible labor 
troubles, will hardly be accepted. Manufac- 
turers regret the necessity of an agitation as to 
wages at this time, when consumers, great and 
small, are curtailing, rather than expanding, 
requirements. Besides the foreign markets, 
according to cables, lean toward weakness. 

Crude iron is in steady demand in small lots at 
unchanged figures. Southern furnaces are insist- 
ing on outside prices, being well furnished with 
orders, The tenor of inquiries at allsleading 
iron centers is favorable to moderate activity. A 
partial restriction is already effected as a protec- 
tion against sucha production as would necessitate 
a reduction in present card rates. The suspen- 
sion of work on projected long lines of road in 
the west is partially compensated for by renewing 
Steel rails have declined 
to $50 per ton, and this figure has attracted 
waiting buyers. 
ity has checked the anticipating of wants, which 
was the prime cause of the enhancement of 
prices last year, and the resulting competition 


activity on short lines. 


The immense productive capac- 


may possibly find willing sellers below to-day’s 
quotations. Crude steel of all kinds is in active 


demand. 





Stocks of coal at New York and Philadelphia 
remain about as last week. No work is being 
done in the anthracite districts during the last 
three days of this week, in accordance with the 
As per the con- 


ference decision mentioned last week, work will 


arrangement made last month. 


also be suspended three days next week and three 
days the week following. This action is expected 
to give tone to the market and so reduce stocks 
at important centers of the trade as to react profit- 
ably upon the producing interests. The sug- 
gestion has been made during the past week that 
by stopping mining for fourteen consecutive days 
during a month the results desired would be 
attained more directly and much more satisfac- 
torily than by suspending work at intervals over 
four weeks. In interviews with representatives 
of leading coal companies this view was found 
to be unacceptable. They claim it is imprac- 
ticable to stop work for so long a period with- 
out injuriously affecting their operations at the 
mines. In the west stocks have been slightly 
reduced, and a much better feeling prevails, the 


demand there for eastern coal depending entirely 
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on domestic requirements. Freights coastwise 
east of the sound are stiffening. [In the Cum- 
berland region the miners are still holding out, 
but apparently with no prospect for success, 
inasmuch as the officers of the leading companies 
doing business in that region express themselves 
as prepared to stop work until the operatives get 
ready to work in the mines on the old terms. 
A rumor that the Cumberland miners had 
appointed a committee to confer with the employ- 
ers, having in view the termination of the strike, 
cannot Meanwhile, Clearfield 
and other smaller bituminous regions are supply- 
ing the market for that quality of coal, and, 
strange to say, at lower and lower prices. 


be confirmed. 


The wool trade exhibits very little activity. 
Manufacturers buy sparingly, and the speculative 
feeling among dealers is not strong enough to 
influence much business. In fact, since the re- 
cent transactions of this character in Boston and 
Philadelphia, holders of desirable lots of fine 
wools have shown less disposition to force sales. 
There is still considerable pressure to realize on 
odds and ends and trashy and inferior consign- 
ments, which leads to a good many small sales at 
irregular prices, but the tone of the market is 
steadier for all choice stock. The slow trade 
checks any tendency to a reaction, however, and 
dealers, as a rule, are not anxious to bring it 
about for feir of its unhealthful influence on 
the ideas of growers. The latter already show a 
disposition to exact prices for the new clip that 
will necessitate an advance on the seaboard to 
insure anything like a fair margin of profit to 
dealers. A few eastern operators are prospecting 
in Texas and Kentucky, where shearing is now 
in progress, but no important transactions have 
yet transpired, and it is too early for operations 
in the west. Foreign advices are without note- 


worthy change. 





THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

General business has been characterized by 
only a moderate degree of activity outside of 
speculative operations, which have been more 
extensive in corn and oats, but on a restricted 
scale in wheat, lard and cotton. Prices have 
been unsettled, in most instances showing weak- 
ness and depression, corn declining seriously, 
though rallying sharply late on Friday. Oats 
have been worked to higher figures. 
Export movements have been, as a rule, spiritless 
though the advices by cable 


much 


and disappointing, 
from foreign markets have been, on the whole, of 
a rather favorable tenor, and ocean freight rates 
have continued very low on all classes of cargo. 
Home trade purchases have been made with un- 
usual caution and reserve, and the distribution of 
merchandise to consumers has been making less 
satisfactory progress. The resumption of inland 
navigation has served to increase the available 
supplies of produce moderately, and this, together 
with the more liberal arrivals at the principal 
points of accumulation at the interior, as well 
as the generally encouraging drift of the crop 
reports, has told very distinctly against specula- 
tive buoyancy. 





A moderate increase has been noted in the 
export clearances of produce and merchandise 
from the port of New York for the week, the 
aggregate valuation $6,006, 121, 
against $5,296,139 the preceding week, but com- 
paring with a total of $6,532,692 same week last 
year, making the grand total since January 1, 
1882, $98,190,491, against $120,199,067 same 
period in 1881, and $108,384,408 in the corre- 
sponding portion of 1880, thus indicating a loss 


having been 


on the outward movement thus far in 1882 of 
$22,008,576, as compared with the aggregate of 
last year, to date. 





Some changes have occurred in ocean freight 
rates—not generally important—though toward 
the close in instances figures on a 
reduced offering of room for 
tations are yet very low all through the list, as 


to higher 


early use; but quo- 


reflecting the generally slack demand for accom- | 


modation. Grain, by steam to London, left off 
at 2'%d. while for Glasgow standing at Id., 
Liverpool at 134d.; 








2@2'%4d., Havre at 3@4c., Bordeaux at 5'%4c., 
Antwerp at 14@13d.; Rotterdam at 14@13¢d., 
Amsterdam at 1@114d., Bremen and Hamburg at 
30 pfennigs asked. Bacon and oilcake went by 
steam hence to Liverpool as low as Is., but closed 
at 5s., and flour in sacks at Is.@2s. 6d. per ton; 
rosin at 3@414d; cheese at 7s. 6d.@Ios. per ton; 
proportionately for other destinations. Cotton, 
hence by steam for Liverpool, stood at +>@pd. 
per pound as to routes. 

Business in the way of charters has been mod- 
erately active, mainly for lumber, deals, petro- 
leum, sugar, coal and miscellaneous freight, but 
the advantage as to rates has been generally with 
shippers. The inquiry for tonnage for the lum- 
ber trade was in good part for loading at 
southern ports, as well as at Boston, Portland 
and Montreal, for Montevideo and orders. 





More urgent offerings, in view of the very 
liberal production, accumulating stocks, generally 
spiritless export movement in refined and crude 
petroleum, and the discouraging tenor of the for- 
eign advices by cable, led to a further decline and 
increased irregularity in united certificates of 
crude petroleum. The range for the week was 
OBKC., leaving off on Friday at 76%c. bid, 
against 78'%c. the preceding week. 

An authoritative statistical exhibit of the pro- 
March placed the grand total at 
2,482,170 barrels, against aggregate shipments 
from the producing districts of 1,718,956 barrels, 
in crude or crude equivalent, of which were to 
New York 911,780 barrels crude and 13,995 
barrels refined. 

Refined petroleum in barrels attracted less 
attention, notwithstanding the ruling low rates 
for suitable tonnage, sail and steam, of which 


duction in 


shippers were seemingly unable to avail them- 
selves to any remarkable extent, in view of the 
further modification of limits on export orders, 
as reflecting the increased depression in the 
foreign markets. Refiners, however, were not 
pressing supplies, and seemed confident of an 
early revival of inquiry. The final quotations for 
refined here and at Baltimore were 7c. for early 
deliveries, while at Philadelphia standing at 7%c. 
asked. Crude petroleum in shipping order 
ranged here at644@7c., but without much call. 
Naphtha, average test, left off at 6%4c. asked, and 
residiuum at 7c. More interest was manifested 
by shippers in refined petroleum in cases, of 
recent export purchases were about 
200,000 cases, within the previous range of 1034 
@t2c. for standard to fancy brands, largely for 
the far east, including the East Indies, China, 
Java and Japan, for which destinations additional 
charter contracts, mostly for sailing vessels, to 
a fair aggregate were reported at low rates. 
The outward movement from the Atlantic sea- 
board of petroleum and products since January I 
has been placed at 135,085,850 gallons, or fully 
39,325,850 gallons in excess of the exports in the 
corresponding portion of 1881. 


which 


Through the reduction of the available supply 
by recent sales for shipment, alcohol recovered 
from the recent notable depression, on a fair 
inquiry leaving off in bond here at 33c. bid per 
gallon. Ocean freights on alcohol, ruling also 
low, favored export operators. Of the charter 
contracts for the week was one for an Italian bark, 
hence with 2,500 barrels alcohol for a Mediter- 
ranean port, at 3s. 6d. per barrel. 


\ sharp rally in the Wilmington market has 
had the effect here of stimulating the demand for 
spirits turpentine, which, after further receding to 
54c., has been again rapidly advanced to60@60%c. 
per gallon, on a very meagre offering for prompt 
delivery. Rosin has been held to a full range of 
quotations, particularly the lower grades, which 
continued in good request for export, the outward 
movement having been encouraged by the depres- 
sion in ocean freights, especially by the steam 
lines, which took rosin for Liverpool as low as 
3@4'4d., for London at g@1od., and for Rotter- | 
dam as low as 94d., though later at 6d. per 280 
pounds and primeage. 


Nearly all through the breadstuffs list a yielding 


Hull at 1d., Avonmouth at| tendency has been noted, under the depressing 


— 
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influence of the generally favorable reports as to 
the crop position outlook, the much freer move- 
ment of supplies to the interior shipping points, 
the promise of an early and important increase in 
the deliveries at the seaboard, and the resulting 
more urgent offerings for prompt and forward 
delivery, in the face of a very careful and hesita- 
ting inquiry, as well for home use as on export 
account. The decline in corn on a badly demor- 
alized market has been very rapid up to Thurs- 
day evening, the loss having been on early 
deliveries as much as 4@gc. per bushel, and 
on the option list 3@3%c. per bushel, on 
extensive speculative trading here, as well as 
at Chicago, the pressure to realize having 
been very decided, though business for 
early delivery has been extremely tame and 
unsatisfactory. The speculative operations in 
No. 2 corn were of greater magnitude than in 
No. 2 red wheat—an exceptional occurrence. 
The wheat deal, indeed, has exhibited an un- 
usual lack of spirit and determination, and the 
changes in prices have been far less violent than 
in the instance of corn, the loss up to Thursday 
evening having been on wheat for prompt de- 
livery %4@23¢c. a bushel—No. 2 red wheat suf- 
fering most; and this grade, on the options of 
May and June, falling, through various fluctua- 
tions, 14% @1\%c., and on July, 4%@¥c. a bushel. 
Shippers and millers have been purchasing sup- 
plies of wheat quite sparingly. A few lines of 
No. 2 corn of considerable importance, deliver- 
able early in May, were taken for export, chiefly 
for the Liverpool market. Free contract liquida- 
tion was reported, particularly in the instance 
of corn, the extraordinary break facilitating set- 
tlements. The increase of equal to 1,080,000 
bushels in the quantity of wheat from all sources 
on the passage for western Europe was adverse 
in its bearing on export operations here. Little 
comfort or help was derived from the reported 
decrease for the week of about 391,000 bushels 
in the visible supply of wheat. No further 
transactions have taken place here in California 
wheat. Flour, in sympathy with the general 
bearings in values, receded about Io@25c. a 
barrel, and left off weak and irregular, as in bet- 
ter supply and offered more eagerly, especially 
brands of winter wheat product. The demand 
has been on a moderate scale, relatively more 
more so even for home trade purposes than for 
export. The export call has been mainly for the 
West Indies, South America and the British 
North American provinces, which was met in 


great part by the local millers. New 
crop amber wheat of very good quality 
from Georgia appeared in this market 
on Wednesday, coming from the vicinity 


of Americus. Rye and barley were fairly sup- 
ported in price, as not plenty, but the movement 
was comparatively limited. Oats were in brisk 
speculative request, in good part for contract 
purposes, and under more or less of skillful man- 
ipulation were advanced as much as 154@3%c. a 
bushel, early deliveries gaining most, partly 
through apprehension of difficulty in making 
provision for maturing contracts. The local 
trade demand was moderate, checked in part by 
the higher range of quotations. The April 
option on No. 2 oats stood on Thursday evening 
at 62c. per bushel. 

Late on Friday the grain markets were ad 
vanced sharply on active speculative trading, 
particularly in corn and oats, the market showing 
much irregularity. Western reports were at the 
close of renewed buoyancy. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 





This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels ......... 69,200 81,150 55,100 114,300 
Wheat, bushels. . : 2843150 161,100 148, 400 913,000 
Corn, 362, 100 66, 159 3t, 000 560,000 
Rye, as 143,800 12,1co 2,350 a} 
Oats, a 197,350 514,300 366,450 © 470,0c0 
Peas, . 8,100 3,500 5,000 2,400 
Malt, J 94,500 125,250 51,800 5,100 
Barley, g2, 100 49,900 97,050 1,000 





Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 10,400 barrels, against 
15,250 barrels the preceding week; of wheat 
and corn none, and of oats, 9,800 bushels. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, JAN. I TO DATE 
IN EACH OF THE LAST THREE YEARS. 





1880 1881. 1882. 
Flour, barrels. . 1,298,100 1,952,100 1,498,000 
Be ha bushels. 6,742,100 5,400,700 4,558,000 
Corn, i - 12,153,300 7,344,400 4,006,700 
Rye, + 219,500 425,150 178,900 
arley, — ** , 705,000 1,025,700 1,217,000 | 
Oats, tebe eeeee rece 3)345,700 3,785,450 3,995,750 















REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS ne NEW YORK. 


ose ag, Bebe ger 2 
This week. Last week. a, 





Flour, barrels........ 104,350 * 102,000 117,000 ae 
Wheat, bushels san By 7000 18,886, 5co 12,734,000 11,030,000 
Corn, «+++11,606,000 12,248,000 9,420,000 4,502,000 
Rye, ot 136,000 coo 86,0c0 00cO 
Oats OF ee 3,150,000 2,481,000 2,416,000 
Barley, os ae 72,000 28,000 42,000 
Peas, Fhe Gece Mette (ROR 26,600 5° ocestanat 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 
he ae 


Wheat—Week ending April 28 


Corn — Week ending April 28 430,000 
Preceding week........ re 000 

This week last year.. 26,000 

Oats — Week ending April 28.. 4000 
Preceding week.......... cme, vig’ 

This week last year..........% 524,000 


















ets 
1,169,000 
1,507,000 


Preceding week 
This week last year . 





EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. ty 


Preceding This a ny 


This week. Last week. week, 
60,600 


Flour, barrels...... 51700 50,200 fi 
Cornmeal, barrels. . 550 1,110 2, : 800 
Wheat, bushels... 2,700 445,600 316,000 
Corn, ise cae) 107,980 800 _139,200 
Rye, = 43,500 000 16,750 
Peas, é 2,100 15,950 27,400 
Oats, = 1,200 1,230 2,350 


Sas; 


Rotterdam 44%@5d. per bushel, and on nee 
contracts for Cork and orders, average sail car- 


riers at 4s. 6d.@4s. 9d., against on Fridaylast 


35. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, JANUARY 1 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liv sr 
a year ago was 214@234d., London 4d., 





















Ad. 


Avonmouth 5%d., Antwerp 4@. 


6d. per quarter. 


DATE, IN EACH OF THE LAST THREE YEARS: 














1884. 
Wheat, barrels.........+..+55 1,916,200 
Cornmeal, ol 60,950 
Wheat, bushels... 12.658) 
Corn, 4 - 7+201,300 
ye, 542,500 
Barley, “ . 
Oats, sd inte 
Peas, fear. gtaikaiase « 117,500 
CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, — 
Wh R 4 bo. ‘~% ai. yy eee Ms 
eat flour, superfine, per’ F 5.2 ; “ 
shee extra, ts 4 res . i ‘ 
Me “ trade extra, “ R86 58 i y 
ey “family X, i (8.25 . 25 
ss «Minn. clear, 65 @8.25 50 x 
ae “ ae stra’ Fy “ 4 @8.50 
“ “ « pat’ nt, “ ee @o.25 
“ cs ra 3 ades\! e e 50 
s¢ ‘6 elty: re u at 
a «  cityXS.Am., “ 3 ore 
BS {SAND Bceuee of 00 (4.25 
Rye flour, pe e." 75 @5.25 
Peciaseal, per DDI. us i. das cumintes 3.90 75 
Wheat, No.1 a per bush.. 1.51 @1.52 
©” No. 2 red, 1.46 @T.49 
st. Wo.3.red; 1.42 @1.42 
‘« No. rwhite, ‘ 1.414@I.42' 
‘« No. 2 spring, “ 1.32 @1.45 
“No. 3 spring, 1.22 @1.30 
Corn, Ho, 2, per bus 844@ .91 
0. 35 90 @ — 
PY ape mixed, p 92 @ — 
eS yelown iz 04 @ .95 
“No. 2 white, 4 93 @ — 
Barley, State per oe -95 @I.1 
Canada, 3 an 3 @1.20 
Rive, per bushi. .5)1007 00sec -90 @ .96 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush...... — @ .50% 
M6 NO. 2, RET BUSH Seema sae ee _ e. ‘By 


CLOSING PRICES ar OPTIONS ON gr IN 


No. 
No. 


No. 


op 
an 
bu 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


Wheat, No. 1 white, per bush. . si. - $1. 40% 42 $r.: 
No. 2 red, 52 > 1.43% 1.47 1.20% 
« No. 2 Mil. spring ‘ as I. 37 1.35 bid 1.25 
Corn, No. 2 “bois ‘Bis 64% 
Rye, prime om on Sig 
Oats, No. 2, ns “SD -50% Be ASM 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JUNE OPTIONS ON GRAIN aN ‘ 
NEW YORK. th 


Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush.. 
Wheat, No. I white 

Corn, No. a ppt 
Oats, No. 2, ee ee 


1 
Wheat, bushele. pager p785 1,717,350 4,781, 
ag Bare oe 30 418,0) 5»429, 
Se ates 95,056 95,45! 162, 
ees ee one 42, 22,495 
Oats, eS 449, 598 211,51 
Peas, OAS Wee 1,867 1,967 pd a4 
A further decrease at New York is thus 


noted in wheat of 183,565 bushels, and in corn 


of 
of 


inspection in store and eleyator at this port (the 
railway elevators now reporting in detail), th 
following is a comparative exhibit : 


Mixed winter wheat, “ 


No. 
No. 


Rejected spring, 


No. 


No. 2 w 
Low mixed corn, 


| No. 































EW YORK, “See “ash 


. Sune. 
2 red wheat... $1. nab i is “Be = I. os 
2 corn 8034 
2 cats. coat eS 55% 





tion, was sold here (16,000 bushels) at $: 
d October option (16,000 bushels) at $1. 25 per 
shel. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES, 
NEW YORK. e 


Nov, 3 Fan. 3 Ae 27, A 


Feb. ty Pilg iy, Abrilan April 9 
$i 6 * 30% $i. ren a9 
“= ee 


4! 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 


Latest Precedi: an.2, A year 
sake ae Pree ss 


# © 


Mower 


191,773 bushels, while in oats a gain appears 
237,786 bushels. 
Of the prominent grades of grain of ee 


This Last 
week, week, 
. 1 red wheat, payee 22,280 17, 


. 2 Ted wheat, 
. 3 red wheat, 
. 4 red wheat, 
. I white wheat, 
, 2 white wheat, 
. 3 white wheat, 


“6 


2 spring wheat, 
3 spring wheat, 


2 corn, 
2 white corn, 


. Frye; 

. 2 rye, 

. 1 white oats, 
. 2 white oats, 
3 white oats, 
IT oats, © = 
. 2 Oats, 
. 3 Oats, 
















































CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


April 22, A “tg April8, April 2 
~ Be fe ee ea 
it, bushels.. 2,173, 191 Burgh 3,516, 61 1,951,450 
as 720,733 1,084, 33 1,890,3) 945,200 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 


Latest eae Corresp'd'g 
dates, week 1881, 

aoa. Fiancee oa eg 
10,809, 461 11,200,229 19,820, 832 
8,319,520 8,126,325 12,829,1 33 
2,222, 24) 1,775,252 3,217,587 

ae "937,183 298,2 
084 772,007 1,440,075 


the aggregate visible supply of grain a 
her decrease is thus indicated, in that of 


‘of 193,195 bushels, and in that of 
; of 469,995 bushels. Of wheat and corn 
luction is noted of 455,162 and 263,900 
els, respectively, in the aggregates at the 
€ principal Atlantic ports. The visible supply 
eat stood as high as 21,252,578 bushels 





els < on October 8, and that of oats 6,468,050 
hels on October 1, 1831. 


UFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS. 
; Preceding Corresp'g 


Past week. week, week 1881. 
130,400 nage 158,100 
508,950 428,000 820,000 
1,738,300 1,243,100 1,943, 

33,550 23,509 30, 50 
142,800 122,700 103,250 
1,146,400 758,350 747,200 





all the items an increase is thus shown for 
eek; in that of wheat of 80,900 bushels, in 
of 495,200 bushels, in oats of 388,050 
liels, in barley of 20,100 bushels, and in flour 


ut 6,000 barrels. 
__ BREADSTUFFs SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Corresp'g 


Past week. week, week 1881. 


Pies acs» 114,825 117,300 175,900 

++ 10,400 543,700 1,344,000 

. "Baas 1987750 2,055,700 

. 325 Beco 3,750 

70,309 eae 56,200 

Rr alira se 652, 700 690,150 856,000 


n the forward movement the notable features 
; week are thus an increase in the aggregate 
corn of 162,700 bushels, and in that of rye of 
: 9225 bushels, with a decrease in other items— 
wheat of 33,300 bushels, in barley of 15,350 
shels, in oats of 17,450 bushels, and in flour 
ut 2,425 barrels. 


STUFFS MOVEMENTS AT WESTERN PORTS, JANUARY I TO 
APRIL 29, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 


-——Receipis,— _ —Shipments,— 
1881, 1882, 1881 1882. 


barrels... 3,045,400. 2,618,600 3,189,000 2,735,250 

Be sanpels: 9,635,850 7,053,950 7,748,000 _ 5,890,300 
Pia ++15)281,900 15; fara 14) 99,600 16,055,900 

5 540,450 

aS 1 3t8 Boo 3,588,609 2,082,250 3387 to 

+ 6,079,900 9,137,800 7,526,200 7,790,500 

53 STUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 

: SEABOARD. 

Preceding Corresp'g 

Past week. week, week 1881. 

200,600 193, 100 282,600 

282,450 325,700 1,947,300 
546,750 235,200 1,455,200 | 

29,750 5,450 10,350 

72.500 107,150 153,350 

729,150 701,050 725,100 


< 

n the items of flour, corn, rye and oats these 
ures show an increase in the actual deliveries 
the ports—in corn of about 311,550 bushels, 
oats of about 28,100 bushels, in rye of about 
300 bushels, and in flour of about 7,500 bar- 
~ Wheat fell off about 43,250 bushels, and 
rley 16,650 bushels. 


_ EXPORTS OF ape oT URES FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
— The United Kingdom,—, 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
barrels, bushels. bushels. 
RP eh age <i i5:0'500 8 - 65,400 465,600 152, 100 
SGeUnrE RASS 39,250 49! 000 147,800 
Dh ae shops 90,700 710,100 927,000 
—The Continent,——— 
Flour, Wheat, Corn 
barrels. bushels. bushels. 
nol beg OOR, CBGEaD + 3,909 181,100 none 
PVE oe ements 5 cise sisie'cis 050 102,200 91400 
Bweek FASE NEAL sae. eu ee 26,300 1,058,550 396, 


‘The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports compare thus: 














ae —— Wheat, bushels. 
Baltimore. Philad'a. Boston. 
161,500 35,600 71,000 
Previous week. 201,650 59,700 32,500 
oe 343,200 276,750 84,400 
— Corn, bushels. = 
Baltimore. Philad’a. Boston. 
me 17,500 16,850 
e week last year. hs ipere 20,750 241,750 


PARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT. 





April 23, '82, April 24, ‘81, 
Tiprlyin 0. Sand Canad pes ey 
supply in and Canada..... 10,809,461 19,820, 
n On passage for the United Kingcom.... 20,800,000 20,312,000 
in passage for the continent of Europe. 4,960,000 6, 6448; 000 
rand total.. 36, 560,461 rr 580,832 
us week ... ++ 35 8H0,229 48, 264,502 
S ago.. + 50,550,223 49,087,389 
“COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 
April fap en "82, April 24, '81, 
bushels. bushels, 
vote ly in U. S. and Canada...... 8,319,520. 12,829,188 
‘or United Kingdom,....... 1,440,000 5,904,000 
recor the continent of Europe.. —_ 240,000 2,952,000 
and te 520 21 1685, 188 


Bie b96 


i gees 


<7 Pail, 7a 
+ re aa Te ' 


oat. ese 


ws ae 


BRADSTREET'S, SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1882. 


Hog products, sharing in the depression and 
irregularity in grain, were quite unsettled during 
the week, in the instance of western steam lard 
declining sharply on freer offerings and more 
eagerness on the part of sellers to realize 
promptly, leading to a fair aggregate trade, 
chiefly speculative, though more of an export 
inquiry was noted, favored to some extent by the 
low range of ocean freights. The export pur- 
chases were represented as mainly for Liverpool 
and Hamburg. 

In the New York market 193,500 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 8,150 tierces were likewise mar- 
keted at $11.30@$11.521%4, closing at $11.37% 
for contract grades, against $11.55 a week ago, city 
steam lard ranging at $11.20@11.40, and leav- 
ing off at $11.25 (against $11.40 a week earlier), 
on sales of 600 tierces. Of refined lard about 
5,600 tierces were reported sold here for early 
delivery, with continental brands closing at 
$11.3734, against $11.60 a week ago. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here April 28, thus: 


May, cies uly, Aug. Sept., Oct., 

ete is 2 be’ Wee bid.” id. bid. 
is wee 11.37% 11.45 11.55 11.60 11.65 11,65 

Aweek ago. LF oe 11,50 157% a3) ae 6 Oe 

A year ago. 5 TI.70 11.75 11.77% 


On Friday sellers? option the -remainder of 
this year left off here at $11.30 bid, against, at 
this date in 1881, $10.75 bid. 

On Friday evenings of this and last week west- 
ern steam lard, contract grade, stood at Chicago 
for May, June and July, thus: 


May. Fune. Fuly. 
EDS WEEK: «qe Soeketake Cad ct eee ss $11.07} 1r. 22% 1103716 
Bet wveekicacvcuseh yicecc series 11.25 11.37% 11.50 


In the instance of pork, the encouraging feature 
has been the prevalence of a very good export 
and home-trade demand for western mess pork 
for prompt delivery, prices of which closed very 


firmly, including old at $17.50@$18, and new at 


$18.121%4 @$18.50, as to brand, the higher figures 
for very choice. About 3,900 barrels were placed 
in lots during the week for actual withdrawal 
from the market, mainly for shipment. On 
Tuesday extra prime pork sold here at $15.40, 
and prime mess at $18 per barrel. Considerable 
purchases of pork have been made at the west 
at full prices, and likewise for export. Options 
on mess pork have been neglected. May, June 
and July options on mess pork, respectively, 
closed nominally on the basis ‘of $18.05, $18.15 
and $18.20 bid. A year ago the May, June 
and July options were, respectively, quoted at 
$17.25, $17.35 and $17.50 bid. 

An effort has been made to resuscitate specu- 
lative interest in pork in this market by making 
pork of Chicago inspection a good delivery on 
contract, but it met with little countenance, the 
bulk of the trade here preferring to adhere to 
the local inspection, and not caring much appa- 
rently about reviving speculative dealings. 

On Friday evenings of this and last week the 
May, June and July options on western mess 
pork at Chicago stood thus: 


2 May. Sune. Suly. 
This weeks. ces wants ware tas $18.0214 $18.1714 $18.3716 
East webk ea suerccssectene vem 18.00 18.1716 18.3754 


A fair inquiry has been reported for bulk meats 
at firm prices. A slow call has been noted for 
bacon, which ruled steady, with long clear in 
boxes leaving off at 11¢c., and short clear to 
11c. Dressed hogs were in more demand, and 
quoted up to 934 @g%e. for city. Beef and beef 
hams have been quoted rather dearer, on a mod- 
erate jobbing movement. 

Tallow met with rather less favor, and closed 
barely steady at 774@8c. for prime to choice. 
Prime stearine sold down to 11%c. 
rine stearine attracted increased attention, and 
was advanced to 1c. for strictly prime. 

Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
extent of 11,568,100 pounds, against 9,286,300 
pounds same week in 1881, and since the close 
of October last 371,751,500 pounds, against 
468,858,150 pounds same time in the preceding 
packing season; also for'the past week sending 
forward 1,471,000 pounds lard and 5,038 barrels 
pork, against in the same week last year 
3,370,150 pounds lard and 3,232 barrels pork, 


Oleomarga- 


making the total from October 1 to April 22 of 
lard 126,242,200 pounds, and of pork 196,200 
barrels, against same time in the previous crop 
year of lard 150,945,700 pounds, and of pork 
165,700 barrels. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 








, This week 

This week, Last week, last year. 

OL, DAIPelavatwit.scivcessees 2,192 3,913 3,700 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... 1,452 2,170 1,400 
Bacon and meats pounds + *3,699,200 2,611,000 45274,250 
Lard, pounds *1,316,200 2,878,100 a +500 
Butter, ‘‘ 2,800 136, 100 990 
Cheese, ‘‘ 1,050,900 698,700 97,100 
Tallow, “ 630,700 344,250 . 419,600 


* Partly on through freight account. 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent comprised of lard, 2,019,988 
pounds, against 4,592,475 pounds same week 
last year; of bacon, 5,209,600 pounds, against 
7,156,700 pounds; and of pork, 4,746 barrels, 
against 4,717 barrels same week in 1881. 

The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to April 22, were 
of pork, 29,396,200 pounds; bacon, 247,386,100 
pounds, and lard, 139,978,800 pounds, comparing 
with grand totals of, respectively, 34,271,800 
pounds, 441,060,100 pounds and 197,096,900 
pounds same time in the preceding crop season. 





The New York cotton market has continued 
active for spot, but the price of cotton has not 
advanced. Futures have advanced an average 
of 1 to 2 points. . Following are the closing 
quotations for uplands at New York Friday even- 
ing, with a comparison for same date last year : 





Friday, Last year. 
(Olt y eee Orc RCC an aO CHEK 5 HOUT npCH IC 9 9-16c. 7c. 
Low middling +. 1113-16 10 
PMP RY occ cia lain: «ine to grad ejuitie 12% 1034 
IMME on dakarua co detde teen gh © faces ae 14% 13, 1-16 
Middling Orleans are quoted 124%c. Stained 


cottons leave off, good ordinary at 9%c.; low 
middling, ro}¥c.; middling, 11}2c. 

Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 


This week. Last week. Last year. 
12.24 10.50 
12.37 10.60 
» 12.52 10.69 
12.66 10.70 
12,25 10.46 





The market for ere closed very dull. 


There has been no marked degree of activity 
shown in the New York dry goods market for 
the past week, the same quietness prevailing 
that has characterized the entire month. The 
changeable and inclement weather has, no doubt, 
had considerable to do with it. The usual 
reassortment business is quoted light and not 
up to expectations, and it is not expected to show 
much animation now that the season is so far 
advanced. The active demand shown last week 
in printing cloths developed a strong market 
toward the close, and the week opened at firm 
quotations, sellers holding steady all through 
the week at 4c. for 64x64 cloths, though some 
sales were made at buyers’ prices, 3{2c. On 
account of the difference, however, the volume 
of business done was of limited proportions, 
and the -market closed without any sign of 
weakening, and printing cloth stocks are believed 
to be in good condition. It is estimated that 
there is not much over 1,000,000 pieces on 
hand in New York, Boston, Providence and Fall 
River. In cottons the volume of business done 
was only of fair dimensions, sales being of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and no great amount of vim 
shown in the takings; prices remained firm, 
however. The exports of cotton cloths from this 
port for the week amounted to 4,416 packages, 
representing in value $249,844; in addition to 
this, 382 packages were shipped from Boston 
and other ports. 
goods were only in moderate demand, the takings 
being in special selections and in small quantities. 


Prints, ginghams and dress 


The same light demand also prevailed for hosiery. 
Jobbers are not fully as active as they were, 
though a satisfactory week’s business is reported. 
Woolen jobbers still report business quiet, though 
sales are of very fair proportions this week, a 
slight tendency to improvement being shown in 
some quarters. The large clothing houses still 
report dull trade, selections being of a moderate 
and miscellaneous character. 

The importations for the week at this port, and 
the value and quantity that was marketed, com- 
pared with the previous week, are as follows: 
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No, of packages. oe! 
Total imports for the week 5,891 140,421 
Total imports for previous week.. « 14,210 2,5 161 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PASE MICE naa sors salen ssn twesisane awry 6,583 1,910,814 
Total amount of cry goods, duty paid, pre- 
WONS WHER re nhs sss sacesavcsstSsiebiane'e’ 20,503 2,618,643 


The New York tobacco market shows no new 
features. Good lots of Havana are in demand, 
and prices firm. In seed-leaf trade has been 
very dull and unsatisfactory all through the first 
quarter of the current year. Some of the oldest 
and most prominent packers and dealers report 
they have never before seen trade so dull during 
January, February and March, and as yet there 
are no signs of improvement. Usually at this 
season of the year the market is started into 
some life by purchases of large packing by lead- 
ing city cigar manufacturers. As yet nothing 
of this kind has been reported, and trade 
appears confined to supplying the wants of 
small manufacturers who have not the means 
to buy ahead any amount. It is stated, as 
one reason for this state of the market, that 
the large manufacturers bought very heavily in 
the latter part of 1881, when there was a ‘* boom” 
in trade and a prospect of much higher prices. 
Another reason given is that dealers, having paid 
a high price for new tobacco, hold it at figures in 
which there is no profit for the manufacturer at 
present prices of cigars. Besides this, the qual- 
ity is generally poor. Sales of seed-leaf during 
the first quarter of the current year were 18,470 
cases, against 27,976 cases for the corresponding 
period of 1881, showing a decrease of 9,506 cases. 
Trade is also reported dull with city cigar manu- 
facturers, and it is stated that stocks are accumu- 
lating, and that many have been 
discharged. Some few firms claim that so 
far this year their sales are from _ one- 
quarter to one-third ahead of same months 
in 1881, But these cases seem exceptional. The 
agitation of the revenue tax question is naturally 
claimed as the cause of this unsatisfactory state 
of things, as buyers, until this matter is settled, 
order only to supply immediate wants. The rev- 
enue tax paid on cigars for March in the second 
and third districts of New York (these districts 
comprising New York city) amounted to 
$304,299.30, being on 65,937,000 cigars. This 
shows an increase of sales over March, 1881, of 
7,507,000 cigars, and why trade is reported dull 
with so large an increase of sales is a question 
to be explained. It is due perhaps to the fact 
that during the past six months new firms have 
started, and several large manufacturers have 
built new and much larger factories than they 


workmen 


had previously occupied. 





SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL* REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 





EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: The money market is 
hardening. The larger branches of trade are 
strong and steadily improving. There is a good 
demand for mechanics at fair wages. Farmers 
are purchasing larger supplies of seeds than 
usual, and farm lands are in better demand than 
for years. The lumber business continues good 
for foreign shipment. 


From Boston, Mass... The merchandise mar- 
kets generally have been rather quiet this week. 
In dry goods there is no material change. Not 
much is doing fn hides and leather, but the feel- 
ing is one of strength. The total shipments of 
boots and shoes during the week from this 
market to places outside of New England was 
37,271 cases, against 33,037 cases for the same 
week last year, an increase of over 4,000 cases— 
an unusual occurrence this year. Total ship- 
ments since January I, 713,466 cases, against 
777,842 cases same time last year. The following 
is the number of cases shipped during the week 
to some of the principal points: Chicago, 3,219; 
New York city, 3,014; Detroit, 1,769; Cincin- 
nati, 1,756; Philadelphia, 1,754; Baltimore, 
1,503; St. Louis, 1,171; Cleveland, 966; San 


| Francisco, 932; Pittsburgh, 894; Toledo, 768; 
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Milwaukee, 758 ; 
611. 


Louisville, 705; New Orleans, 


From Providence, R. I.: The 


jewelers hereabouts find business very dull. 


manufacturing 
The 
trade opened early in January, and continued good 
for a time; but, as collections from the southwest 
came in slowly and the demand from retailers 
ceased, there was little encouragement to run 
except to make up a stock ahead in anticipation 
of the fall demand. There are some exceptions 
to the dullness among the manufacturers of low- 
priced goods and the makers of specialties, such 
The 
spring trade in hats, caps and furnishing goods 


as watch-cases, pencils, pencil-cases, etc. 
generally has been postponed on account of the 
weather. 
fair. 
in price. 


The wholesale grocers find trade very 
Butter has declined, but beef has advanced 
The print cloth market is very quiet, 
and sales are light; 64x64s are 
and 56x60s at 334@3 qc. 
225,000 pieces on hand. The cotton market is 
Mid- 
dling uplands are quoted at 125¢c., and middling 
gulfs at 13¢. 
6,000 bales. 


quoted at 3}4c., 
There are about 


steady, and sales are reported very fair. 


The stock on hand is from 5,000 to 


From The 


Fall River, Mass.: 
market here is quiet, with quotations of prices the 


print cloth 


same as Providence. Sales are reported light. 





MIDDLE STATES. 
From Philadelphia, Pa. + 
been fair, but lacking in decided activity, during 


General trade has 


the past week. The cold weather has retarded 


the distributive movement in some branches. 
No trouble has been reported with collections, 
and values with few exceptions haye been well 
sustained. The dry goods trade has been quieter 
in all departments. Supplies of standard makes 
of cotton and woolen goods are under good con- 
trol, generally sold ahead 
for export, but some low-grade bleached goods 


are accumulating, and 


and brown cottons are 


certain 
holders 
price concessions 


on these and 


seasonable productions, on which are 
occasional 


The 


wools are weak and irregular, 


anxious to realize, 


are being made. raw staples show no 


change. Poor 
and all kinds are dull, but choice lots are 
held. 


visions at firmer 


steadily 
There is a brisk jobbing trade in pro- 
prices. Groceries are in light 
demand, as a rule, and sugars, both 
slightly 


moderately active. 


raw and 


refined, have declined. Hardware is 
The boot and shoe trade con- 
tinues fair for the season, and presents an en- 
couraging outlook for the fall. Dairy produce is 


more active and steadier. Potatoes are active, 


‘scarce and higher. Southern vegetables are not 


plenty, and have slightly advanced. Flour is 
quieter, in view of the late decline and continued 
unsettled market for wheat. Speculation in grain 
is only moderately active, and values are irregu- 
lar, but generally lower, except for oats, which 
have recovered 2@3¢c. of last week’s decline, and 
close strong in the face of increasing stocks. 
Export trade in grain is at a standstill, and the 
ocean freight market is depressed and unsettled. 
Through business, however, employs the freight 
capacity of the Liverpool steamers, and no room 


is offered here. 


from Pittsburgh, Pa.: Trade in the general 
merchandise lines continues fair. The demand 
for manufactured iron is comparatively light at 
present, and mills are working up back orders. 
A conference will be held Friday between com- 
mittees of the Western Iron Association and the 
Amalgamated Association of Lronworkers to dis- 
cuss the labor scale, and it is believed that the 
advance desired by the workmen will meet with 
strong opposition, not only from the manufac- 
turers, but from a considerable number of the 
members of the Amalgamated Association. The 
demand for nails is rather better than at the first 
of the month in the home trade, but foreign 
orders are light and Manufacturers 
adhere to their $3.40 card. With settled 
weather an improved demand is anticipated. Pig 
iron is dull and inactive, and there is no demand 
for muck bar. 
facturers is light, and, as a consequence, large 
stocks are accumulating, nails. It 
thought the weather and the advance in all 


scarce, 


Trade with window-glass manu- 


as with is 


descriptions of building materials has had a 
tendency to check the demand. Money is some- 
what easier, but in good demand. Collections 
generally continue good. 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: General trade con- 
tinues reasonably good, with less complaint 
regarding country collections. Money is some- 
what easier, though the market is still close, 
without change in discount rates. Manufactured 
iron is steady, but the market is far from satis- 
factory. Pig iron continues in light demand, but 
as yet no concessions in priceare noted. Lumber 
is in fair demand at good prices, and the tem- 
porary check to building enteprises occasioned 
by the action of the Carpenters’ and Builders’ 
Union appears to have been to some extent, 
The weather is 
favorable for the growing crops, and the general 
trade outlook is regarded good. 


though not wholly, overcome. 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: The prevailing weather 
for the week has been favorable for all kinds of 
business, and a more active trade is reported in 
The demand for 
money has been light, and rates are easier. Dry 
goods are fairly active, but not equal to the usual 
volume at this season. 


nearly all branches of business. 


Prices rule firm. The move- 
Groceries 
are fairly active, and prices are well sustained, 
though coffee and sugar are easier. Provisions 
haye suffered a slight check in prices during the 
week, but are firmer at the close. Grain has been 
irregular. Wheat has declined, advanced, and 
declined again, selling as low as $1.39 Thursday. 
Corn has declined, but is now tc. higher. Oats 
have declined 5c. Ryeand barley have been steady. 
Hogs are fairly active, and a shade higher at the 
end of the week. Iron is in increased demand, 
especially for charcoal, and under liberal pur- 
chases prices are firm; but stone coal and coke 
iron is lower ; manufactured iron is firm, and in 
good demand. There is but little activity in 
building, owing to higher prices for building 
materials and uncertainties about rates for labor. 


ment in woolen goods is very light. 


From Chicago, Ill.: The dry goods trade for 
the week and for April is heavier than for the 
corresponding week and month of any previous 
season. Groceries are very active, there being 
an increased demand at a slight decline on last 
week’s prices. The hardware trade ranges about 
as last year. Grain is unsettled, and. corn is 
lower by 3@4c. than at this date last week. 
The sales Thursday were light, as compared 
with the very heavy sales of Wednesday. The 
receipts for the week were 54,289 barrels of 
flour, 69,849 bushels of wheat, 1,060,969 bushels 
of corn, 468,528 bushels of oats, and 73,729 
bushels of barley. The shipments were 40,007 
barrels of flour, 439,722 bushels of wheat, 1,440,- 
057 bushels of corn, 350,928 bushels of oats and 
36,441 bushels of barley. 
in provisions. 


There is little change 
Money is in good demand from 
speculators. The clearings were $39,285,527. 

From Evansville, Ind.: The weather continues 
good, is brisk. Manufacturers are 
working up a fall stock, with the prospect of 
large orders. The crop outlook is excellent. 
Collections are fair. 


and trade 


from Indianapolis, Ind. Trade is reported 
satisfactory, although orders are small and col- 
lections a little slow. The weather has been 
Damage to growing wheat proves 
less than anticipated. 


quite cool. 


Prices are fairly main- 
tained, and the demand for money is good. 


From Detroit, Mich. Good weather has been 
experienced, and none but gratifying reports 
relative to grain and fruit crops have been 
received. A few cold nights early in the week 
temporarily checked the growth, but proved more 
beneficial than otherwise. Dealers are astonished 
at the amount of old wheat moving in the interior, 
but judge from the quality that it is gleanings. 
Spot wheat is in good demand here by exporters 
and millers. Available stocks of No. 1 white are 
now barely 40,000 bushels. Trade in all branches 
of general merchandise is fair, with collections 











satisfactory. 
tionately the most active. Building material is 
firm and exorbitantly high. Real estate is active, 
attracting the attention of capitalists. 


well employed. 
good. 


From Louisville, Ky. 


dise markets are quiet and steady. Groceries 


and breadstuffs are firm and animated. Staple 
dry goods are in fair demand, and sales are larger 


than expected. In whiskies liberal removals 
from bond are reported, and a good distributive 
trade is in progress. Whisky cannot be made 
at contract figures with corn at present price. 


The market is stationery, and as soon as pending 


legislation is disposed of a healthy improvement 
is expected, stocks in retailers’ hands being 
light. Cotton is quiet and firm, 
tobacco market is quiet for burleys, while the 
dark types are active and stiff. The sales in 
1882 to date are 26,000 hogsheads. Corn is 


arriving in dryer condition, and local stocks are 


fair, Distilleries are gradually closing up, and 


the demand for money is about equal to the 


offerings. Currency shipments to New York are 
still being made. 


from St. Louis, Mo. : 
demand for horses and mules, but the supply is 
poor; average advance for the week, $5 per head. 
There have been insufficient receipts of hogs and 


cattle; hogs have advanced 5@ Ioc., and cattle 10 


@i5c. per hundredweight, according to grade. 


Receipts of all grains are improving on a falling 


market. Tobacco is very dull, and offerings are 
of a low quality. 
well just now. The general crop prospects ‘con- 
tinue excellent, in spite of several stormy days. 
Jobbing transactions have been fairly good. 


Money is rather dull again. 


From Kansas City, Mo. Trade has been gen- 
erally satisfactory, though rather less in volume 
so far than anticipated. Collections continue fair 
and the local money market is healthy in tone, 
and crop prospects continue excellent. The 
cattle market is firm and active. Values have 
recovered from the late decline, and are now 
nearly up to the highest point of the season. 


From Burlington, lowa: 
good ; 
branches, while all are satisfied. 
reported good. 


Trade generally is 


Collections are 


From Milwaukee, Wis. Mercantile business 
is not as good as formerly reported, and mer- 
chants complain of difficulty in making collec- 
tions. The backward character of the season has 
affected nearly every department of trade ad- 
versely. The banking business is fairly active. 
Loans are in demand from all classes of bor- 
rowers, and rates are firm. The wheat market 
is weak, and business light; prices have declined 
4%@*%c. per bushel. Flour is quiet, but held 
firmly. Shippers are finding the limits too low 
to admit of operations in the market. Corn is 
lower, and nothing is done except in samples. 


lrom Minneapolis, Minn. : The weather has 
been cool during the week, with considerable 
rain, thereby further retarding seeding on the 
low lands. On all but the flat bottom land 
wheat planting has progressed satisfactorily. In 
the Red river valley it has commenced, but with 
good weather will not be completed before May 
15. Several seasons wheat planted after the 
middle of May has produced a large crop. More 
acres will be planted to wheat in Minnesota and 
Dakota than last year. Very little. old wheat is 
moving. The receipts here last week were 
230,000 bushels. The market is firm at $1.45 
per bushel. Flour is firm, the best fancy bring- 
ing $8.50. The lumber mills are at work. The 
lumber market is firm, with a light stock. Job- 
bers report a good trade, but checked by cold 
weather and a lack of shipping facilities. Emi- 
grants are arriving from the east and south in 
large numbers, but suffering greatly from lack of 
transportation over northwestern railroads. Bar- 


Dry goods are considered propor- 


Consider- 
able building is doing. The laboring classes are 
The general outlook is very 


The general merchan- 


The leaf 


There is an increased 


Growing plants are not doing 


dealers are rushed with orders in some 





















































racks are being built for their accommodation 
until they can be sent forward. Money is in 
good demand, but easy. Eastern exchange, $1 per 
$1,000 between banks ; selling at %c. premium. zy ; 


an 
ae 


CALIFORNIA, » 


From San Francisco, Cal. : There is no change — 
in the business situation from that ‘a a 
week ago. 


SOUTHERN STATES. , 
From Baltimore, Md.: A fair volume of busi- — 
ness was transacted during the past week. Some — 
jobbers complain of dullness, while others are 
satisfied, nop chaiaading orders are far behind . 
last season’s. A number of buyers are in town, 
and care is exercised in selling many who show a 
disposition to overstock. Continuous spring 
weather is wanting. Collections are rather slow, — i 
and the money market is easy. Very little is 
doing in the grain markets, which are quoted 
dull. Provisions remain fairly active, and a good _ 
distributive movement is in progress with hats, fo 
caps and straw goods. The refined sugar and — 
syrup markets are active, and maintain former 
prices. A good demand prevails for choice lots 
of butter, and the receipts are very limited. A 
better feeling characterizes the cotton market, a 
and holders are firmer in their views. Informa- 
tion from leading fruit-growing districts in this i. 
state is to the effect that no damage has been 
sustained, and that the season will be nearly as 
fruitful as 1880. In relation to the corn and 
wheat crops of Maryland, farmers appear san- 
guine of a large yield. é ss 


a” 


The weather for the wens 
past has not been favorable, and trade is not so — 
active. Cotton receipts grow smaller every © 
week. The market is not active, but firm. The 
oyster business closes with this week. The 
season has been a remarkably good and a paying — 
one. Collections are rather slow. 


From Norfolk, Va. 
v 


a 
- 


From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
very changeable, with occasional rains. The 
naval stores crop promises a large increase this 
year. Spirits of.turpentine closes firm at the 
decline. Rosins are firmer and in better demand. 
Tar is firm and advancing. Crude turpentine is 
steady. Provisions are firm, and grain is quiet. 
Timber is dull; lumber and shingles are firm, 
Freights are active. 


pos 


a 


From Savannah, Ga.: TVrade circles are quiet, 
and collections better. The new cotton crop i . 
southern Georgia and Florida is looking well and 7 
putting out the third leaf. Farmers are now 
chopping out. The crop in Carolina tributary to 
Savannah is dying out in patches, owing to pre 
vailing east winds. A few country merchants — 
are in market, and sales are mostly made on 
orders to fill up stock. Daily sales of cotton 
average 500 bales. Rosin and turpentine are in 
good demand at fair prices. 


. 


« 


* 

From Augusta, Ga.: The Augusta & Knox- 
ville Railroad has been completed to Greenwootl, — 
S.C. After this week the cars will run regularly 
from here to the terminus. The road is seventy | 
miles in length, and runs through a rich, produc- 
tive country. It is expected that Augusta will 
be greatly benefited by receiving most of the 
trade from along the line of this road. The_ 
directors of the Sibley Manufacturing Company 
have decided to increase the capital stock of that 
company to $1,000,000. They will also issue 6 
per cent. bonds to the amount of $100,000, — 
secured by mortgage on part of their: property. 
General trade is quiet. The weather continues _ 
favorable to the planting interests, and it igg’ 
thought that the usual amount of cotton will be : 
planted this year. 





‘ 
} 


trom Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in all lines has a 
been fairly satisfactory, with an active demand 
for provisions, feed stuff and live stock. The 
weather has been favorable for planting, and work | it 
is progressing rapidly. Collections are dull, and — 
merchants can expect but little money until the 
crop planting is ready for the market, 


Money is” 
in good demand, 


“ 





















































From Nashville, Tenn.: General trade for the 
week has been fair. Trade in groceries, pro- 
_ visions and breadstuffs has been active. Jobbers 
report collections good. The tobacco market is 
steady and the demand good; sales for the week 
are 299 hogsheads. The cotton market is quiet 
and steady; the week’s receipts are 660 bales; 
sales, 1,131 bales; shipments, 1,445 bales. Flour 
is unchanged, and the demandeis good. Corn 
continues in good demand, and wool is firm, with 


_ the demand good. Cattle receipts still continue 
light. 


. 


_ is dull, the southern trade being over. 
— still in good demand. 
# + 


Money is 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. . 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 105 failures in the United States reported to 
_ BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase of 19 over the 
preceding week, and 3 less than the corresponding week of last 
year, The weekly average for 1881 was 114. Few failures of 
importance were announced, the majority being small traders. 
The more important failures were Lemuel L. Crocker, manu- 
’ _ facturer of fertilizers, at Buffalo, and the Rochester Car Wheel 
Works. The middle states had 23, an increase of ro over last 
week; New England states 27, an increase of 10; southern 
"states 17, an increase of 2; western states 27, a decrease of 3; 
vi alifornia and the territories 11, the same as last week ; Canada 
Thad 13, an increase of 7. In the principal’ trades the failures 

as follows: General traders 16; grocers 13; clothing 9; 
liquors 8; manufacturers 8; dry goods 8; shoes 6; drugs 4; 
_ hardware 3; produce and provisions 3; fancy goods om coal 2; 
- furniture 2; hats 1; tobacco and cigars 1; millinery 1. 








CALIFORNIA. 

ALAMEDA.—S. W. Easterday, hotel, has filed a petition in 

insolvency. 

_ OAKLAND,—A. L. Hinds, livery, has filed a petition in insolv- 

ency. Liabilities $1,823; assets $5. 

_ OAKLAND.—H. T. Irwin, saloon, has filed a petition in 

insolvency, 

‘ OAKLAND.—T. N, Lufkin, contractor, has filed a petition 

_ in insolvency. Liabilities $2,200; assets $1,500. 

_ SAN FRANCISCO.—M. F. Casey, manufacturer of boots 

and shoes, offered to compromise at 25 cents, which was ac- 

cepted. Liabilities $5,000; assets $500. 

_ SAN FRANCISCO.—J, Galinger, butcher, has filed a petition 

4 in insolvency. Liabilities about $1,500 ; assets nominal. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—E, D, Nolan & Co., manufacturers of 

- boots and shoes, have filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities 

_ $18,385; assets $6,500. 

_ SAN FRANCISCO.—C. Throell, barber, has filed a petition 

‘n insolvency, 

_ SONORA.—B, Mock, dry goods, has filed a petition in insoly- 

ency. He was attached for $3,263, 

STOCKTON.—J. Marks, clothing, has assigned. 

_ WINTERS.—Spaulding Brothers, grocers, have filed a petition 

‘ Bee enc 

i CONNECTICUT. 

4 BRIDGEPORT, —Wilson & Banks, coal, flour and feed, offer 

to compromise at 50 cents, Liabilities about $5,000. 

NEW HAVEN -G, W. M. Reed & Co., folialeanie liquors, 

have been attached for $9,000 by James Flannagan, of New York. 

UNION CITY.—The trustee of The Gifford Manufacturing 

Company, shears, represents that the concern is insolvent. The 

works have been closed for more than a month, 
UNIONVILLE —Graham & Symonds, Union Printing Com- 

Pp mys , have been attached, and are reported to have left town. 





















ot Good butcher cattle is not sufficient to 
‘Supply the demand. The horse and mule market 


Exchange selling on New 
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GEORGIA. 

ACWORTH.—H. B. Goodwin, trading. as H, B. Goodwin & 
Co., general store, has assigned. 

. CARROLTON,—W. P. Kirkly, grocer, has assigned, with 
preferences for $2,700. 
ILLINOIS. 

GREENUP.—Robert Gilleland, general store, has failed. 

MARINE.—H. Hoppe & Co., dry goods, have failed and 
been closed up by creditors. Liabilities $3,000; actual assets 
probably $2,000. 

ROANOKE. cut D. Nafzinger has been closed by the sheriff, 

INDIANA. 

FORTVILLE.—P. G. Crist, baker, has failed. 

RICHMOND.—]. R. Kenworthy, grocer, has failed and 
moved away. 

TERRE HAUTE.—Emil Hirschberg, tobacco and cigars, 
has assigned. Liabilities $9,000; nominal assets about the 
same. 

WARSAW.—D. S. Bitner, grocer, has sold out and failed, 

IOWA 

BEACON,—T. L. Foster, general store, has failed and left 
town. 

PRESCOTT,—Miss Ella Sharp, millinery, has failed. 

KANSAS. 

DONIPHAN,—Edmund & Lisette, billiards, have failed and 
gone out of business. Liabilities $1,200 ; assets $300. 

ELLENWOOD,.—Dexter & Steinmetz, drugs, have been 
closed by attachment. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE.—Barbour & Co., grain dealers, who assigned 
on the sth inst., show liabilities of $61,000, of which $38,000 are 
secured. Assets consist of real estate $49,454; turnpike stock 
$12,700, worth par; sundries $4,500, The assignee will close out 
the business. 

LOUISVILLE.—Charles S, Cline, builders’ materials, as- 
signed on the 25th inst. to J. M. Emmons. He was sued on the 
22d by his mother for $2,548, borrowed money. 

LOUISVILLE.—J, T, Gathright & Look, wholesale saddlery, 
who assigne i in January, have effected a compromise at 35 cents 
cash and 5 cents in twelve months. 

LOUISVILLE-—Thos. Glesner & Co., grocers, have assigned. 

LOUISVILLE.—Leon Haas, dry goods, assigned on the 25th 
inst. to Mace Lieber. He started the present business in 1870. 

LOUISVILLE. — Frederick Weigel, grocer, who recently 
assigned, owes $4,000; actual assers about $1,500. He offers 


35 cents, 
LOUISIANA. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,—Leon Lemmel, 
been attached. 

NEW ORLEANS.—R. Huberwald, drugs, has been closed 
by the sheriff on a suit for $2,000. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Louis Tieman, cigars, has returned, the 
attachments have been vacated, and he has been granted an 
extension, the creditors having accepted 75 cents in three, six 
and nine months, and the balance when convenient. 


MAINE. 


BELGRADE.—Charles H. Whitehouse, peddler, has» been 
attached for $1,000. 

EAST AUBURN. — Alvin Wittennitin, general store, who 
recently failed, owes $4,000; nominal assets $3,000. 

FREEPORT.—Frank J. Ward, general store, has gone into 
insolvency, Liabilities $3,200 ; assets, $1,300. 

ROCKLAND.—The Rockland & Thomaston Gas Light 
Company has been attached for $20,000, 


MARYLAN D 
BALTIMORE,—Moale, Armstrong & Co., wholesale grocers, 
ask an extension of sixty and ninety days, and claim that their 
resources are ample to meet all obligations if allowed more time 
to collect outstandings. They ascribe their embarrassment to 
slowness in collections. They cannot give at present a definite 
statement of their condition. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ASHLAND.—Alfred F. Pond, boots and shoes, is in insoly- 
ency. 

BOSTON,—A. M. Chevalier & Co., dress trimmings, 
failed. 

BOSTON.—Louisa E, Cohen, wife of M. 
goods, has failed, and will settle in insolvency. 
$3,352. 

BOSTON.—Ripley Brothers, paper manufacturers, have been 
attached for $1,600, money loaned. 

BOSTON.—Richard A. Ripley, tinware, has failed and will 
settle in insolvency. Liabilities $1,901 ; nominal assets $750. 

BOSTON.—George M. Wilson, furniture, has failed. 

BRIGHTON.—W. H. Low, hotel, is in insolvency. 
ties $1,702; assets merely nominal. 

“BROCKTON.—Terhune & Co., shoe manufacturers, have 
failed. Liabilities $4,000. An offer of 20 cents was refused by 
the creditors. 

CHELSEA.—John S. McCormack & Co., grocers, have sold 
out and offer 15 cents. 

ESSEX.—William D, Coose, grocer, is in insolvency. Liabili- 
ties $3,387. 

LOWELL.—Ingham & Co., grocers, are offering 30 cents, 
which creditors generally have accepted. 

LYNN.—William Callahan, liquors, has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. Liabilities $9,160, of which $3,000 is secured ; assets— 
real estate $3,000; teams $100, 

LYNN.—John F. Kelly, tailor, has failed. 

LYNN.—B. A. Thurlow, grocer, who recently failed, offers 20 
cents. Liabilities about $4,000 

MERRIMAC,.—Creditors of Robert J. Lawson, carriage body 
manufacturer, have filed a petition in insolvency against him. 

ROCKLAND.-—S. B. Cushman, provisions, has failed. 

SOUTHBRIDGE.—J. M. Olney, grocer, has failed. 
ties about $9,000; assets about $2,500. 

TAUNTON.—James S. Cuzner, plumber, has been attached. 

WORCESTER.—The stock of George L. Allen, boots afid 
shoes, is to be sold on several executions. It is thought there 
will not be enough to pay the mortgage and satisfy the claims. 

WORCESTER.—Thomas McGourty, shirt manufacturer, has 
filed a petition in insolvency, Liabilities $2,300 ; nominal assets 


$2,000. 4 
: MICHIGAN. 

ADRIAN.—Gustavus Santer, brewer, has assigned, 

ALLEGAN.—The stock of Henry Bohn, grocer, has been 
taken under mortgage by Desenberg & Co. Liabilities $7,250; 
assets about $5,000. 

CARO.—Ingersoll & Oldfield, hats and clothing, gave a 
chattel mortgage for $5,600 and failed. Liabilities over $10,000 ; 
assets about $7,000. 


general store, has 


have 


M. Cohen, hair 
Liabilities 


Liabili- 


Liabili- 
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MINNESOTA. 
JANESVILLE.—B. F. Steadman & Son, drugs, have assigned. 
Liabilities $1,200; assets about the same. 
ST. CHARLES.—H, A. Bornholz, tailor and clothing, has 


failed, : 
MISSISSIPPI. 
ABERDEEN. —Hampton & Bashaw, general store, have 
assigned, Liabilities $30,000; nominal assets $35,000. They 


began about four years ago. 


MISSOURI. 

BOLLINGER'S MILLS.—Mayer & Stratman, general store, 
have assigned. Liabilities $2,500 ; assets $1,200. 

BUTLER.—S, A. Barada, stoves, has assigned. 

KING CITY.—Hayter & McDaniel, grocers, have failed. 

QUITMAN.—Fargo & Sheets, grocers and restaurant, have 
failed. 

ST. LOUIS.—Michael Spiro, clothing, has assigned. 
$8,000. He has a branch at Fort Worth, Texas. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PATERSON.—Samuel Greenwood, silk thrower and boots 
and shoes, is reported to have failed. 

NEW YORK. 

AUBURN.—D. L. Fuller, grocer, has assigned. 

BUFFALO.—Lemuel L. Crocker assigned on the 22d inst. to 
Leonidas Doty, of Batavia, giving preferences aggregating 
$200,000. Mr. Crocker was interested in several extensive busi- 
ness enterprises. He has a large fertilizer manufactory, is the 
lessee of the New York Central Railroad stock yards, and is 
interested in the maltstering business at Buffalo and also at 
Marion, N. J. His failure is attributed to losses outside of his 
regular business, principally on grain and provisions. His lia- 
bilities are not definitely known yet, but his assets are reported 
at about $400,000, and his principal creditors think that he will 
be able to pay in full within a year, The assignee thinks the 
fertilizing works should be run for the benefit of the creditors, 
as they are paying well. There are 8,000 tons of material on 
hand. 

BUFFALO,—Bank Examiner Young has furnished a report 
of the condition of the failed First National Bank. The liabili- 
ties are; Circulation (secured by United States bonds) $99,500; 
deposits, including certificates, $450,009 ; due Treasurer of state 
of New York $70,422; due to banks $563,902; loans redis- 
counted $15,000; total $1,198,833. Assets available to pay 
creditors: Loans and discounts $582,957 ; overdrafts $12,940 ; 
United States bonds to secure circulation $111,100; due from 
banks and bankers $58,912; real estate $50,272; cash items 
$19,162; cash $6,340; redemption fund, 5 per cent., $4,194; 
total $845,877 ; deficiency $352,956. The total losses are sum- 
marized as follows: On loans and discounts $494,641 ; overdrafts 
$35,869 ; cash items $10,059 ; total losses $540,569. He estimates 
that the assets will realize 55 cents to the creditors, Hecharges 
the failure to the reckless mismanagement of President Lee, 
who made large accommodation loans with scarcely any secur- 
ity. There are loans to Herman J, Hall & Co. aggregating 
$440,000, for which the bank holds marketable collaterals for 
only about $10,000. Of these loans $190,000 was obtained from 
the bank only two days before it closed. President Lee and 
Mr, Hall were arrested on the 24th inst. by the United States 
marshal on complaint of R. H. Stevens, a depositor. Elisha J. 
Smith has been appointed receiver for the bank, President Lee 
has made an individual assignment. 

COLTON.—P. Potter & Son, saw mill, have assigned . 

NEW YORK CITY.—A. W. Jewett, oil, was posted at the 
Produce Exchange on the 27th inst. as unable to meet his obli 
gations. The Arbitration Committee recently returned an award 
of $5,800 against him. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Patrick J, Kindelon, liquors, has been 
missing since the r5th inst., and creditors are looking for him. 
Lawrence Myers & Co. are in possession on a chattel mortgage 
for $4,700. It is thought he owes about $2,000 besides. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Albert Luedemann, New York Mustard 
Mills, assigned on the 24th inst. to Michael Edesheimer, giving 
preferences to nineteen creditors for $3,770, the largest being as 
follows: Thomas Bodine & Co, $1,194; L. Ehrichs $965 ; Edes- 
heimer & Bro. $279; James A. Clark & Co. $162; E. N. & J. B. 
Lawrence $282; Vanderbeck & Sons $137; Truslow & Co. $102. 
He began in 1876. The schedules show liabilities $6,950; actual 
assets $3,308. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Lillie H. Myers, 
gents’ furnishing goods, show liabilities $2,979; nominal assets 
$4,229 ; actual assets $1,708, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of John H. Weaver, 
coal, show liabilities $8,422; nominal assets $2,537: 
assets $1,875. 

ROCHESTER.—The Rochester Car Wheel Works Company 
offers to compromise at 15 cents, On the 24th inst. application 
was made to the Supreme Court by the attorney of the company 
for the appointment of a receiver, and affidavits were submitted 
showing liabilities $150,000 and assets merely nominal, The 
embarrassment is attributed to losses sustained by the late 
president, C. H. Chapin, reported at $250,000, in speculations 
in Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad stock. The company was 
started several years ago, with a paid in capital of $25,000, and 
was virtually owned by the Messrs. Chapin. 

SYRACUSE.—David Parker, produce, has failed and gone 
out of business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DURHAM.—H. Bloom, general store, has assigned, with 
preferences for $296. It is thought that the assets will not pay 
more than the preferred debts. 

RALEIGH,—E. B. Seltz, dry goods, has assigned, 


OHIO. 


AKRON.—The Sovereigns of Industry, general store, assigned 
to E, W. Stuart. Liabilities $1,000 ; nominal assets estimated at 
about the same figure. 

BELLEFONTAINE—C. E, Bartram, tailor, has assigned. 

, CENTREVILLE,.—John A, Bryson & Brother, general store, 
who recently assigned, owe $7,000 ; assets about $6,500. 

COSHOCTON,—T. B. Hock, merchant tailor, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

SMYRNA.—John Logan, general store, has assigned. 

TOLEDO,—Isaac Loeb, clothing, has been attached and the 
sheriff is in possession. He recently gave chattel mortgages on 
his stock for $3,871. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CONNELLSVILLE.—0. P. Hargrave, drugs, has been closed 
by the sheriff. Liabilities $1,132; assets about the same, 
ERIE.—Hall & Warfel, drugs, will dissolve on the rst of 
May. Peter Hall continues. 
HARRISBURG.—C. L. Bowman, agent, dry goods, is offering 
to compromise at 25 cents cash, 


Assets 


actual 














HARRISBURG,—John C, Cowen, coal, 
the sheriff. Assets $473. 
MONACACY,.—Bland & Wamsher, general store, have been 
sold out by the sheriff on execution for $615. 
PHILADELPHIA,—Jonathan Craven & Son, dyers, were 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 
PHILADELPHIA,—Henry C. MacErlain, wholesale and 
retail liquors, is in the hands of the sheriff, who has advertised 
to sell out his saloon, at Nos. 3, 5 and 7 South Tenth street, on 
the 1st of May. He has two other stores. Judgments for $834 
have been entered against him. 
PHILADELPHIA,.—William Martin, Acme Knitting Mills, 
It is reported that his merchandise liabilities are 


has been closed by 


has failed. 
4,500. 

PHILADELPHIA,—The Globe Bottling Company, Charles 
F, Higgins, proprietor, has been sold out by the sheriff, and it is 
said the assets were bought in by a relative. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Abraham Weil, gents’ furnishing goods, 
is asking an extension of twelve mouths, which several of the 
creditors have granted. His merchandise liabilities are esti- 
mated at $1,300. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The stock of Wolf Bros., tailors’ trim- 
mings, was advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on an execu- 
tion for $3,200in favor of their father. The firm dissolved on 
the rst inst., William P. Wolf continuing under the style of 
William P. Wolf & Co. 

REIDSBURG,.—G, W. Fulton, miller, is reported to have 
confessed judgments to the extent of his assets. 

RIXFORD.—John Ousel, hardware, is reported to have 
assigned, 

WILKESBARRE,—C. A. Harrison, dry goods, is offering to 
compromise at 30 cents. 

WRIGHTSVILLE,—Frederick Moser, furniture, has been 
closed by the sheriff. Liabilities $4,000; secured claims $1,617; 
assets about $1,200. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE,.—George F. Martin, boots and shoes, has 
failed. 

PROVIDENCE,—At a meeting of the creditors of The Provi- 
dence Tool Company, on the 22d inst., a statement was pre- 
sented showing liabilities $1,000,594, composed of notes payable 
$854,734 ; accounts payable $104,063 ; pay-roll $15,500; due New 
York agents $3,081 ; Chicago agents $3,081, There is $155,000 
due Drexel, Morgan & Co, upon guns in their hands, which 
is not included in the total amount given above. The assets are 
nominally $2,690,444, consisting of real estate $513,002 ; personal 
property $133,752; merchandise $428,786; machinery, etc., 
$1,327,423 ; patents $55,603 ; personal accounts, including cash, 
$36,733; stock of the company, now worthless, $91,404; Keats 
Machine Company, etc., $91,741. Added to the assets should 
be any amount which can be realized upon 48,167 rifles and 
41,900 sabres bayonets and scabbards over and above ad- 
vances, the contract value being $800,000. The statement 
also said that if the concern had dismissed the idea of 
more gun work, and sold all the surplus machinery and 
the collateral guns long ago, the company would undoubtedly 
have been much better off. A committee was appointed to 
investigate and report, It is thought that the proposition will 
be to form two new corporations, and give the creditors their 
choice of 50 cents cash or stock in full in the new companies, 

PROVIDENCE.—E. R. Viall, provisions, has failed. 

PROVIDENCE.—The statement of Weaver, Ware & Co,, 
furniture manufacturers, show liabilities as follows: Direct on 
notes and accounts payable $60,000; mortgages to Bank of 
America $15,000; indirect on Tool’s Company’s paper $46,000 ; 
assets—stock, tools and machinery $50,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

LANCASTER.—S. M. Mathis, general store, who was re- 
cently closed out by the sheriff, had assets about $1,000 in 
stock, and owed $3,500 to a Charleston house, secured by 
mortgage on stock. 

ORANGESBURG.—D. E. Smoak & Co., general store, have 
obtained an extension to December 1, and have given O. F. 
Winters a realty mortgage to secure advances of $6,000, cash, 
to be made during the current year. 

TENNESSEE. 

SEWANEE,—Hoge & Miller, general store, have assigned, 
They had been in business ten years, and recently claimed 
assets of $17,700, and liabilities $4,000. i 

TEXAS. 

FORT WORTH.—Michael Spiro, clothing, 
Assets $8,000. 

GALVESTON,.—H. Abrams, dry goods, has been closed by 
the sheriff, 

OAKWOOD.—Hammett & Waldron, general store, have 
failed, Liabilities $11,000 ; assets $14,000. 

UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY.—Bonkofsky & Sternberg, clothing, have 


assigned. 
VERMONT 
BETHEL,—Paul Gay, grocer, has failed. 
VIRGINIA. 
ALEXANDRIA.—B. J. Burgess & Co., manufacturers of 
fertilizers, who recently failed, have assets $50,000, consisting 


of property in Alexandria, on which there are some mortgages, 
Preferences were given for 


has assigned. 


several schooners and $4,000. 
$84,816, 

BELLEFONTE.—J. O, Jackson, general store, is offering to 
compromise at 50 cents. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
ANNAPOLIS,—Jeremiah Hagarty, hotel, has assigned. 
BEAR RIVER.—John Bohaker, general store, who recently 

assigned, owes $3,410; nominal assets $4,295, of which $3,000 is 
book debts and $1,295 stock. 
TRURO.—George Gunn, general store, has assigned. 
YARMOUTH,.—Reuben Z, Clements crockery, has assigned, 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
CRAPAUD.—George Howell, general store, offers 10 cents. 
Liabilities $29,892; assets $15,000 in book debts of doubtful 
value, and real estate equity about $500. 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
CREDITON,—John Parsons, late general store, has assigned. 
DRAYTON,—C, H. Kennott, drugs, has been closed by the 

sheriff, 
LESLIE.—W. 
out by the sheriff. 
NEWMARKET.—L. Atkinson, jeweler, has assigred 
OAKVILLE.—Wm., Bell, stationer, has assigned. 
OTTAWA.—H. Moreland & Son, crockery, are offering to 
compromise at 25 cents, 


H. Swift, groceries and liquors, has been sold 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL.—G. L. Bernard, general store, has failed. 
MONTREAL.—Parker & Lemay, contractors, are advertised 

to be sold out by the sheriff. 
QUEBEC.—E. Cote & Co., grocers, are offering to compro- 
mise at 10 cents cash. 





BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


ARIZONA. 
TUCSON.—Safford, Hudson & Co., bankers, have been suc- 
ceeded by Hudson & Co. 
GEORGIA. 
AUGUSTA.—The Sibley Manufacturing Company has voted 
to increase the capital stock to $1,000,000, and to issue 6 per 
cent. bonds for $100,000, secured by mortgage on part of the 


property. 
INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—P. Lieber & Co., brewers, have dissolved. 

LEBANON.—A. C. Dailey & Co, bankers, have changed to 
the Lebanon National Bank. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE.—The Southern Gas Works Company, with 
a capital stock of $50,000, has been incorporated by F. D. and 
M, A. Carley and L. T. Rosengarten, 

LOUISVILLE.—The West India Oil Refining Company has 
been incorporated by four eastern capitalists. The authorized 
capital is $400,000, to be paid in within sixty cays. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS.—John W, Cannon, steamboat owner, is 
dead, 
MAINE. 


NORWAY.—The Norway National Bank has elected Henry 

M. Bearce president, in place of W. Frost. 
MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE,.—The Drovers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank 
has elected James Carroll president, in place of the late J. 
Ellinger. 

CALVERTON MILLS.—Jacob Ellinger & Son, cattle brokers, 
have been succeeded by E. Ellinger & Bro, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
SALEM.—T. H. Frothingham, of Frothingham & Fifield, 


stoves, is dead. 
MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS.—Broderick & Bascom, manufacturers of wire 
rope, etc., have been succeeded by The Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company (Incorporated). Capital stock, $100,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—H. Grone & Co,, brewers, have been succeeded 
by The H. Grone Brewing Company (Incorporated). Capital 
stock, $200,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—Semple, Valle & Burchard Cutlery Company 
has sold out to The St. Louis Hardware & Cutlery Company. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH.—The First National Bank has voted to go 
into liquidation, and a new bank is to be organized, with the 
same stockholders and directors. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO.—Joseph Firmenich, manufacturer of grape 
sugar, glucose and syrup, has been succeeded by The Firmenich 
Sugar Refinery Company. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Hall & Stephen, manufacturers of 
bedding, have dissolved, Francis A. Hall continues. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Frederick Waller, of Waller & Mc- 
Sorley, dry goods, died on the 24th inst., aged 41 years. 

POTTER.—A receiver has been appointed for Coombs & 
Hawley, spoke manufacturers. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI.—The Favorite Stove Works Company has 
been incorporated, with an authorized capital of $400,000. 
HAMILTON,—The Niles Tool Works have increased the 
capital stock to $200,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Berge & Meyer Brothers, wholesale rags 
and paper stock, have Cissolved, and Meyer Brothers continue. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas R. Maris, who has been presi- 
dent of The American Fire Insurance Company for the past 
twenty-two years, has resigned, and Thomas H, Montgomery, 
late vice-president, was unanimously elected as his successor. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
WOONSOCKET.—The Woonsocket Horse Nail Company 
has sold out and is closing up. 
VERMONT. 
BARRE.—The First National Bank has voted to go into 
liquidation, and a new bank will be organized, with the same 


stockholders. one 
MANITOBA. 
WINNIPEG.—Stobart, Eden & Co,, dry goods, have sold 
out their retail business to Blair & Larmour. 
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of BRADSTREET'’S is to be of peartiont sence to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
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The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
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BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA. 
MONTREAL. 3 in5. 7.5 0500-3 Exchange Bank of Canada, 


COLORADO. 


An ieee ccoeae Fremont County Bank. 
...Colorado National Bank, 
Ree Fees ny elves First National Bank. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTEOE Dig teeny cero American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MACON Scie testa sccsessee R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO ... epee ee eee rene Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSON VILLE vite sas. Central Illinois Banking and Sav- 
. ings Association, 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON .............Merchants National Bank, 
ST OU RAG © apetn ct eitnins 030 Sioux National Bank, 
STORM TiAICR er 7. oc niereste Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG...,.....-++ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON csp octiact ssleclvamees Maverick National Bank, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
MERTDIAN) paces Gann acene Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 


MISSOURL. 
KANSAS CITY cata. see 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.).....-. Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK. 


Bank of Kansas City. 





AD DISOM  yaeena aeons James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN. ii creenens .. Watson & Neyhart. 
BUFFALO 2.2.05 ...Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE........-. The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER... suspasesioncie City Bank of Rochester. 


SYRACUSED «. g.tcesmae sepia Third National Bank, 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARKigsccceacse acs cate The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO, 
GCAIPTION | oars stelece sae sae G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND ...Laurprecht, Hayes & Co. 
CLEVELAND ccs pean orcees Henry Wick & Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





BRADFORD ve.creres ...W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA...........Garsed & Van Wyck, 113 South 

Fourth street. 
PURTS BU RSs crane sag dece ot Fifth National Bank, 
PITPSBURGE ce ene eee tes Iron City National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH. eyesore Penn*Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 











GEORGETOWN ........-+++ R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHIVIDIS cs cepa cette Third National Bank. 

MEMPHIS First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 

FORT WORDH scceeen ene City National Bank, 

TENXARKANA, wes cine ccevnes Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 

TT VEE Rains oeitesle ne antaeaepa sae Bonner & Bonner. 

WACO osu eackcira verrsmeres Waco National Bank, 
UTAH. 

SALT LAKE: CITY..0 0. cc: Deseret National Bank. 





DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 


AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 5 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





PETROLEUM. 





CORLEY, 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CruvE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and’ Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels, Consignments and Orders so! icited. 


Hac, ORLEN; 


No. 86 BEAVER STREET, NEW YorRK. 





N«“: MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


238 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 





LIVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL St., NEW YorRK, AND OIL City, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 





N. F. HILTon, Jas. A. WAUGH. 


ILTON & WAUGH, 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, 
OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH AND BUFFALO. 
No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





B. W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I. M. Sowers, Oil City. 
|b Sa NDERGRIFT & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITy. 85 Woop StT., PITTSBURGH. 





WEA S A. McLAUGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL ExcHANGE, OIL CITY, Pa. 





EQ: “P. HUKITL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, O14 City, (PA; 











EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





(22e HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL. CITY; PA; 








YiOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL ClTY, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, O1LL CITY ees 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, Or City, by permission. 








MINERAL WOOL. 


S. MINERAL CO., 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YorK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING," 
ALSO DEAFENING. 





BAGS AND BAGGING, 


RADLEY, KURTZ & CoO., 
25 PEARL ST., NEw York, 
80 So. PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 16 Laxe $t., Curcaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. . 





V.. SELDEN, 


’ Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OLLACITY, BA. 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





» Sega" F MOORHEAD, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, Ol City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, 









































PETROLEUM. — 


D. LUPHER, . ‘i 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. Nicnoxs & Co., 4 
N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. muy 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line ti 


cates on margins ‘Being able to control large amounts of 
at low rate of interest, 


se 


CLEVELAND COMMISSION. 


K. SACKET, be: 
: COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ae 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND STOC 
157% WATER ST., CLEVELAND. | 


< Sa 


TOLEDO COMMISSION. — 





H. S. Younc. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


Rk. HOWARD, ; * 

. FormerLy oF N. M Howarp & Co., | at 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 

TOLEDO, OHIO, ih 


SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSION. 


]j7, % HOUSTON & C0. ae Ban 
. me & ae, 


MERCHANDISE "Aa 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA St., SAN FRANCIS 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O, B. here, or cost laid 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barl 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds 
Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignm: 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 
ees 





an 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt. E. F, GOLSAN, & 
NASHVILLE, MEMP: 


ASSOCTA TION Ss 
Paid up Capital, $50,00 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. _ 


DIRECTORS. “xy 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn, THos, O'Connor, 
O'Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Sa 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashvil 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E, F. GoLsan, 


DEALERS IN pt 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisi 
: On margins for future delivery. 2 


YWOS. H. ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, — 

No. 32 Perpipo Street, NEW ORLEANS 
THOSE APES Co, THOR 


Bowlin, JONES & CO, 
Cotton Buyers 

FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACC 

No. 304 Front St., Mempuis, T. 

[ON GUNDELL & MA VHOEF, — 


Cotton Buyers). 
: MEMPHIS, TE 
CoTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER StT., NEw Yo 


Special attention given to the execution of future a3 
in New York and New Orleans, | sais ok 


J.T. FARGASON, J. A, HUNT. —C, C. HEIN. - RA. PA KI 

T. FARGASON & CO. 

* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 

Factors, Wire 

No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 FRonr 

NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 

JILL, FONTAINE. & COn, see 

‘Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 49 

Cotton Factors & Commission Mer che 
Ne. 116 SOUTH Main Sr., St, Louis, M 0 










_ NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
Berek” HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
* 8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 





Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
: CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


im CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
bou; New and sold on commission in New York and Liver pool ; also 
a ae ‘ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & 


pee & CO., 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 

“POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
CHIcaAGo, ILL. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





_ Gustavus C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. Amos T. DwiGut, Special, 


Bee <i NS, MCU kt? COs, 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 Peart Srreet, New York. 


—# Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL. 
Omi LANNAATE LL. & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


es” attention given to the purchase and sale of future 


pt | 
ay 
= contracts. 


_ Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ha ake & SCHROEDER, 

Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





is _ Louis Monyo, Jr. Louis Moyjo, Sr, 
a aaa CN VE FO nag en, ote COs, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
2 P. O. Box 2478. 





ia ifs L. Macautay. 
BEAULAY & CO... 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 ExcHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


“Shae attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A, J. MACAULAY. 


OBERT MOORE & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 





ae H. W. Farvey. Ropert W. Gorsan, 
ai pPPARLEY & Co., 
Cotton eee, Merchants, 


; r No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
. P. O. Box 3909. 


Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
celivery of Cotton. 


mee 2*: POT ee CO). 
Cotton Merchants, 


J. H. FArvey. 


rt. 
» 





B4 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





F. CRUMBIE, 


Z COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special ae ven to orders for the bu and selling of 
aig TTON FOR FUTURE DEL VEey . 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 





_ WARREN Ewen, Jr. 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW York. 


Joun M. Ewen 








WANSON, PORTEOUS & CoO., 
17 WittiaM STREET, New York. 


| SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
; se COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Jo. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ida attention given to the purchase and sale »f Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 
haw ie 4 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1882. 


NEW VORK COMMISSION. 


AICZA®: LUNT & CO; 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC, 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 








Gero, H. Krause, WILLIAM G. MARSH. 
EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 
No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made, All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 YorRK. 


Oréers executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


NEW STREET, NEW 





HENRY THOS. COATES, PIERSON C, Royce, 
H. PCO LS Seen, 

: COTTON. 
61 STONE AND g SOUTH WILLIAM STREETS. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
uture contracts, 





Pere) P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Niow 12's 





Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 
] fi CRANZ 
Successor to BiinGER & CRANz, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides. 
Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 
COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New York. 
Special attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed. 


Hl, PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMIssion MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 





WAS, O: CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YoRK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 








BUFFALO COMMISSION. 





FJERMAN J HALL & CO, 
GRAIN DEALERS 


AND 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 26 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





RUNDIGE, BRUCE & CO., 
Commission and Shipping Merchants, 
No. 5 CENTRAL WHARF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











BALTIMORE COMMTSSION. 





bye T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 68 SoutH STREET, Mp. 


Always ready to make LiBERAL Cash ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins. 


BALTIMORE, 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


Wo. G. ConKLING, CHESTER O. ANDREWS. JNO. COLGATE, 


Gets LING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 


Grain and Provisions, 
133 LA SALLE Sr. (Room 17), CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ace CHRO BLLE, 8 CO:, 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


RooM 23 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


OBT. LINDBLOM & COoO.,, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON StT., CHICAGO, 





Special attention to speculative orders. 





yk EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


A 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special See eens regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. acilities in every) epartment unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., 
G Commission Merchants, 
107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to MorAN, LuNT & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York, 


fr ERS ee ORL oe GOL, 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Epwarp A. DRIVER. B. F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 


OA NEGCKY Git LOW Re COT, 
Successors to Low BroTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 


options on margins. 


TEL, LINDLEY "ers COs, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpWArD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY, EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMO 


Street, 


aa ie Street, 
en Os & Ips E, Mp, 





OSS, LRONG. CO. 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


a 
5, D, FOSS. E. B, STRONG. <Jo>>REYNOLDS. 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on ‘margins. 





OHN WW. RUMSEY &) CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


ord Beat i GOW MET EY cae AMON. 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 


ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 








G. McLAURY & CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL 





W. E. McHEnry, FRED, P. Rusu & Co., 


CHICAGO. INDIANAPOLIS. 
C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 ane ee CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





Mors WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Room to KENT BUILDING, 
No. 153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Refereng:, kiRST NATIONAL BANK, 
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Sie LOTS COMMISSION. 





Wo. M. Price, - late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - late of Marmaduke & Brown, 
S. G. PRICE, - - - - - late of ar. Me Erie & Co. 

: ‘ormerly Sec’y ‘reas. St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - F i ; Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 


y deine MARMADUKE & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


G OLSAN, 


GRAIN, 





COP TMS GOT, 
COMMISSION 
PROVISIONS AND 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COTTON, 


FARLEY & Co., 


iit, Je hes 


132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 





NAL OL ONT tio OF 


BROKERS, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 21 N. MAIN Sr., St. Lours, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 





HL Sh seme 10 18 bag (LOT. 


COMEON BUYER: 
MAIN STREET, Sr. 


No. 24 SOUTH Louts, Mo. 





Tee od & GAIENNIE, 
General 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Commission Merchants, 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for 
cash, or future delivery on margins. 





OHN MULLALLY, 
‘ COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 


REIN oor LOGE i, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 








'AMUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. HENTz & Co,, and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co, 

HeEnrY HENTzZ, N. Y., J Commendam, 





D, PEEFT. PAUL SCHWARZ. 
ALEX. G. BLACK (in Commencam) of Williams, Black &Co.,N.¥ 


IBIS ESAT Se 4 ok AM Od OLE 
COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 


ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chice ago and New York. 





Lf, 8 SMITH & BRO 
* COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. ‘Cash 
acvances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AVE YY & “ALLEN, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


urchase and sale of Cotton fos 


Special attention given to 
ew Orleans and New York. 


future delivery on margins in 





R, G. Busn. 
ied & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 


E. F. PERILLOUX. 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 

Special atrention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future Celivery of Cotton on our market and through 9yr 
correspondents in ..ew York and Liverpool. 
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SU LAL PENS: 





STEE L_EENS: 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


eee GILLOTTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 


BELTING AND PACKING. 


Nye YORK BELTING 
LV AND PACKING CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c. 
No, 29 PARK Row, NEW York. 
JouNn H, CHEEVER, 7reasurer. 











MINING. 





LARK & BOTHWELL, 


No, 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 
Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 


HITE GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
atten County, California. 
MENLO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
Grass Valley, California. 
SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
Nova Scotia. 


Tangier, 
STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Lewis, Nevada. 
STORMONT SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Silver Reef, Utah. 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, 





Lewis, Nevada. 











Mexico. 
PATENTS. 
"THOMAS D. STETSON, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 





No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 





PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 1878. 
Vad C. BAYLDONE, 
3 Attorney for 
COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather } 105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld’g. § . BOSTON, Mass, 





/ YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 





NAIX, NOBLE & WHITE, 
M Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





ie W. MILLER, 


“ Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





Attorney and Counsellor, 


Tita H. BIRD, 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Se RP & ALLEMAN, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 





33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Sas RD BARCLAY, 

Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST, LOUIS, Mo. 





af T CARSCALLEN, 
° Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa, 





(faa TILT, McARTHUR & 
4 CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor, Kine & Cuurcu Sts., TORONTO, ONT. 


W. MULOCK, Jj. TILT. J. B, M’ARTHUR J] CROWTHER, IR, 








9 BASSES MASTERS &*GO3 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 





OLCOMB’S NEW 

AMPLIFYING TELEPHONES 
FOR PRIVATE LINES. The latest and best. Patented 
April 26th, 1881, These new instruments embody recent and 
important improvements. They transmit conversation, music, 
orders, etc., with almost electric speed and surprising fidelity. 
The only durable and reliable substitute for the Electric Tele- 
phones. Work two miles. Price, $10 per set. Illustrated Cir 
culars “and testimonials FREE. NOTE—Owing to the rapid 
increase in our business, we have removed from Mallet Creek, O., 
to Cleveland, O. Please address HOLCOMB & CO., 

13 SOUTH WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, OnIo. 


































> a — be 
BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, APRIL 209, 1882. 
ARVIN SAFE CO., JRQRADSTREET’S MINIATURE | | Rul BE SOMA Oa 
268 Broadway, POCKET ATLAS “LINEN THREAD 
NEW YORK. OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. IMPORTERS. i 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. Pe fh epee ero ae bts orctapvaie sor ihe under FINLAYSON, novsrteto, £ Ua, Johnstone Scotland; and THE : 






FI R E JN N D B U RG iby Bh R Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 
" The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at cine ue 
S gig EF ES Exposition, i870-'80;, The Gold. Medal Leather Exhibitio i 
ma 7 rankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted ras x 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY » | machine on exhibition at New ngland Manufacturers’ and 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the ati rps oe ber pane Rael ee pe quality of , 
Jashi 5 ~ work the machines wou oO. id not al f 
BES SECURIINY. 400 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 








FEvERY BANKER AND MERCHANT SHAW GS SROGALRS, O H. SAMPSONFE RS 
SHOULD BUY AN ° THE LARGEST TANNERS OF * 290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, ae s 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT SOLE LEATHER 19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW XOhes 


AGENTS FOR ‘ 

















(Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from In the World. : 
E. & H, T. ANTHONY & CO., s9r Broapway, New York. | Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTon. Mystic PRINT WORKS , 
AND — 7 
and TEXTILE FABRICS. oe. a La CHOCHRANE TURKEY RED WORKS 
WOOL, A‘LONDON Sr PY ; a 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. _ MONTREAL. BOSTON. harp pea 
FAYETTE SHAW. FAYETTE SHAW. | Riverside Mills, 
WO O ie AND TEXTILE FABRICS. acca WILLIAM SHAW. Glentale Mite Co, 
! ? The Organ of the Trade. JoHN CassiLs. Orange Mill, ; — 
WOOL AND TEXTILE FABRICS. UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, ‘A ONE-DIP DYE! ¥ ' 
; nitaehonie: dbase pee Manufacturers and Dealers in ‘ANA DA EXTRA GR ae ; 
WOOL, *xD TEXTILE FABRICS. | Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, anp DY E-WOOD Vii. Ta 
4y Contains specially written reports from : MANUFACTURERS OF j art a 2 
all the Wool oe Ree centres of Skivers, India Sheep, A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! ; 2 





BUFR, CRAIN “AND (SPLIT) BREATHER, Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. " eat. 
For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL prsdectar a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the > 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by — other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, —_ ing ote Ibs, to- 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about soolbs.each, 
Price, to cents per Ib. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by ad 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 
WOOL, PUBLISHING OFFICES— And Importers of 


BED) AAS Reo: RERUNS BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


WOOL AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 69 & 71 High Street, 


Sent to all parts of the world. 






































Subscription, yearly, £1 ros. 6d; 








alf-yearly, 15s. 6d, He ADD YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
and TEXTILE FABRICS. WORSTED YARNS Orricr, 218 PURCHASE ST, BOSTON, Mass, U.S. A. 


WO O ie News Agent wanted for its sale in 
? Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 





r 
‘i 


[fAX8s & POPPELE 








WE TRACY WORSTED 
PROMINENT PITTSBURGH MILLS CO. (Limited.) Importers and 
MANUFACTURERS. OFFICE AND MILLs, General Commission Merchan 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, = 
BLANK BOOKS, 


Wai PA Bennett cccseceesc pour satene ties eee oe 94 Fifth avenue. = 


4 





‘No. 91 BROAD STREET, 

























KE, Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress at MT ‘oa 
A. A. Hutchinson & Bro OSE Sr 94 Fifth avenue, | Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for fod and | Correspondence solicited. BOSTON, Mass. ; 
MeGlure’& Coz Reuse sce seen 14 Smithfield street, | machine work. P _ 
DISTILLERS. =a ee 
Joa.\S.Finch\& Co>..snsescsers (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). ALTER BROWN & CO., OHN P.S Q UIRE & CO., i 
FIRE BRICK. Packers of 7 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. WO Ole " A a 
FURNACE BUILDERS. C Et os PORK, LARD, HAMS) 
yi y Be GOrdon vce scenes Mfrs, Whitw ‘iB. ves ommission ercnants as 
Witherow & Gordon ae rs itwell F Stoves. , AND MANUFACTURERS OF Extra I D O ie 
, 3 T TT (i 
pavers Sas Os Flint saad eed rmmle at] &c, No 98 FEDERAL STREE bd 21, 23 & 25 Fangurt HALL MARKET, } BOSTON + v. 
eo. A. Macbeth E ren ass Chimneys, are) ND 39 NORTH MARKET STREET, bi \ 
Rochester Tumbler Co, . (Tumblers exclusively), BOSTON, MASS. 4 Mi 
IRON REFERENCES: P ’ 
Wm, Clark 8 Co7 nations eee ‘Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. E. R, MupGe, Sawyer & Co., JOHN P. SQUIRE. [Established in 1842.) FRANK 0, SQU 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... .........05 Railway Supplies, PARKER, WILDER & Co., Boston, 4 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, F ; ‘ wi 
J. Painter & Sones 5 Meas Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. Ratapiiened VG Slaughtering and a ao Gore Street, 
LUBRICATING OILs, 4 : 
Emery & Co. (Limited)............0+ «+++23 & 25 Seventh street, 


THE THE ow 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 


Eagle Paint & Varnish Works..,......+-...0-0e00+ P. O. Box 30, jf UME & A TWOOD MEG. GO; | N gk E R N ate I O N A fe 
Breed & Edwards. gree MANUFACTURERS OF Pe E ‘VA ] E W. : . 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The New York stock market has much im- 
proved in tone since last Monday, when the 
leading Vanderbilt stocks made their worst 
break, Lake Shore falling below par. While 
there is scarcely any business being done in the 
street on orders from the outside public—and 
therefore general business is still very poor— 
there is yet a more confident tone among the 
general run of professional speculators, who are 
inclined to take a more bullish position on the 
market than they have for some time before. 
Under this influence, and probably the work of 
Mr. Gould, who has returned from his western 
trip, prices have shown a rising tendency, and 
a marked advance in the quotations for nearly all 
stocks on the list has been recorded. The bears 
still claim that they have control of the market, 
and that they have not opposed the advance, 
desiring to reduce the short interest. When 
this has been eliminated, they assert that prices 
will go lower than before. The bulls claim that 
it is now too late to make any further breaks, 
because there is an abundance of money in the 
loan market at merely nominal rates, and the 
reports of the crop prospects are of the most 
encouraging character. Prices, they say, can be 


_ sustained until we shall know exactly how large 


a crop we are to have this year, and there is 
every reason to expect that it will be a very 
large one. 





The post office in New York city is a large 
and high building. In addition to accommoda- 
ting the post office work, it contains the United 
States courts, and in the topmost story is located 
the law library. It is thus seen that the building is 
of necessity much frequented. Yet at the present 
time neither of the elevators in the post office is 
running, and for the reason that the congressional 
appropriation therefor is exhausted. Millions 
are being voted away at Washington, but the 
judges and lawyers of New York city are com- 
pelled to use the tortuous stairways of the New 
York post office. It may seem at first sight a 
small matter, but it is not as a general consider- 
ation of wide import is involved. The failure 
noted is traceable to defective administration. 
Either the calculations of the post office authori- 
ties or Congress are at fault. 


The American cottons goods trade in China has 
of late aitracted considerable attention at home 
and in England. In our own and in the British 
Consular reports references have frequently been 
made to the subject. Recent discussions of the 
subject in English papers have gone so far as to 
recognize the fact that there is an actual demand 
in China for cotton fabrics from the United 
States, despite the large supply there of British 
makes. ‘The falling off in the Chinese importa- 
tion of American drills in 1880, as reported 
at the office of the Inspectorate-General of 
Customs for China, is admitted to be due to 
no decrease in the demand, but rather in 
consequence of short shipments from America 
for some cause originating here. A late review 
of the Chinese commercial situation by a 
Shanghai journal states that the market has been 
greatly overstocked for years with English cotton 
manufactures, while the supply of American cot- 
tons had not been equal to the demand. Our 
consul at Chin-Kiang, China, states that the 
reason why the Chinese prefer American manu- 
factures to all others is because they find them 
better and cheaper, in which he is corroborated 
by an official report by the Chin-Kiang Com- 
sioner of Customs. The increased demand for 
American cottons has become so prominent 
that unprincipled dealers in China have in- 
troduced low-class English goods marked as 
American, and circulars have been received at 
Chin-Kiang offering to ship American cottons 
on order of any brand ‘from Manchester.” 
Considering the efforts of late years put forth by 
the merchants and manufacturers of the United 


States to extend their foreign trade, in view of 


the above, it seem a little strange that they have 
neglected to supply the demand in China. How- 
ever, the demand is doubtless still there. 





An article appears in the Yournal des Econo- 
mistes, by M. Léon Amé, on the late negotiations 
for a new commercial treaty between England 
and France. It has its interest from the fact that 
the author was one of the French delegates in 
these negotiations. It will be remembered that 
the question hinged on the substitution by France 
of specific for ad valorem duties, taking medium 
qualities asthe standard. This England objected 
to on the ground that the standard would not be 
fair, and coarser qualities would be too heavily 
taxed, while dearer grades would get off 
cheaply ; and the British trading public sustained 
their commissioners in accepting no treaty rather 
than one on such a basis. M. Amé seeks to 
prove that the British objections to specific duties 
were unfounded; that English goods sent to 
France are not of the cheaper class alone, and 
that Germany and other countries would have 
also benefited by the acceptance of the British 


propositions. Naturally it would be hard for 
France to accept anything calculated to benefit 
her old enemy. On the whole, M. Amé believes 
that English trade will not be much worse off 
under the new system than it was under the old 
treaty. However this may be, the opinion seems 
gaining ground in England that commercial 
treaties with foreign countries are wrong both in 
principle and practice, especially for a country 
like England, which has so many colonial inter- 
ests to foster. 





In advocacy of the principle above noted, there 
is a rather cumbrous article in the Fortnightly 
Review, by Mr. James Bird. He believes in the 
advantage to England of ‘‘an absolute freedom 
from the entanglement of tariff treaties,’’ and 
that England has every reason to be glad at her 
present position with respect to France. He says 
the national interests of the hour demand the 
commercial liberty of action that has obtained, 
and asks why England should irritate other coun- 
tries by demanding under treaties something they 
are not willing to give, and which, if secured by 
sheer bargaining, only confers on a manufacturing 
minority benefits which the nation at large should 
enjoy. Mr. Bird argues, moreover, that the fact 
of there being no treaty has already had a con- 
ciliatory effect on political relations—the opposite 
having been feared—and that a better feeling will 
always arise between nations whose interests are 
not marked out by treaties of commerce. He 
takes a hopeful view of the prospect for British trade 
with France in the absence of a treaty, believing 
that, if the direct trade does decline somewhat, 
French manufacturers will no longer be able to 
devote so much time to their relations with other 
near markets, which will naturally turn to Eng- 
land. Some fear is expressed for the future 
prosperity of France consequent on her general 
trade policy; and Mr. Bird adds that ‘‘a very 
slight disorganization of labor would soon bring 
many industries abroad altogether out of gear, 
and show clearly enough that even the industrial 
power of France and the United States does not 
stand on the solid basis claimed for it by some 
admirers of a protectionist policy.” 


The Gladstone Cabinet this week announced 
the abandonment of the Coercion Act, the release 
of the Irish leaders and suspects, the resignation 
of the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary to 
Ireland, and the resolve to adopt remedial, in 
place of repressive, measures. Consequently 
Messrs. Parnell, Dillon and O’Kelly have re- 
turned to their seats in Parliament. The public 
mind is in a state of nervous tension and excite- 
ment, awaiting further developments as to the 
intended action of the government and the dif- 
ferent political factions. Mr. Gladstone has only 
briefly indicated his future policy, which is a prac- 
tical endorsement of Mr. Parnell’s suggestions, 
including the amendment of the Land Law, the 
adjustment of tenants’ claims, and State assistance 
in the matter of arrears and purchase. Just 
how far these objects can or will be carried out 
remains to be seen, but the wisdom of Mr. Par- 
nell’s judgment on Irish affairs seems to be 
admitted by the goverfiment. Until the full 
extent of the concessions are known, Mr. Parnell 
declines to commit his party definitely. Mr. 
Forster has defended his resignation in terms 
displaying some animus and pique. The action 
of the government is variously criticised in-and 
out of Parliament, and there are some fears 
that the Cabinet cannot pull through. - The 
appointment of Lord Cavendish in the place of 
Mr. Forster is regarded by some as an evidence 
of weakness, though no doubt he will prove 





more tractable than Mr. Chamberlain, who 
declined the Secretaryship, and this idea seems 
also to have influenced the appointment of Earl 
Spencer as Viceroy. Some reflections on Mr. 
Gladstone’s new policy will be found in another 
column. 





In the March number of Consular Reports 
there appears an interesting exhibit of the British 
exports to the United States during the year end- 
ing September 30, 1881, with comparisons, 
prepared by Consul-General Merritt, at London. 
The article goes extensively into detail, and fur- 
nishes comparisons for each of the consulates in 
the United Kingdom. By far the most salient 
feature, however, is comprised in a table, of 
which the following may be classed as a sum- 
mary. It appears that the ‘miscellaneous ” 
shipments from London to the United States in 
1881 $50,549,973, against 
$62,681,120 in the preceding year, a falling off of 
$12,131,146. This showing is characteristic of 
the total for the twenty-five ports of export 
noted, which 1881, $158,786,061, 
against $191,973,290 in 1880, a decrease during 
the twelve months of over $33,200,000. Next 
to London the United States purchased most 
heavily at Liverpool, where the staple procured 
was tin plates; but the falling off in 1881 was 
even more marked than in the case of London, 
being $29,119,805, against $42,589,566 in 1880, 
a loss of $13,469,760. From Manchester our 
purchases of cotton and stuff goods were valued 
in 1881 at but $12,148,327, against $15,236,381 
the year before, a loss of about 20 per cent. The 
shipments here of thread and chemicals, with 
other Glasgow productions, increased about 
$500,000, or from $9,219,927 in 1880 to $9, 723,- 
231 last year. Of Nottingham lace goods we 
purchased more heavily in 1881 by $1,329,000, 
the totals being $8,467,304 that year, against 
$7,137,796 the year preceding. Belfast linens 
were sent here to the value of $7,856,100 only, 
while in 1880 this country purchased them to the 
extent of $9,415,832. Of Bradford stuffs the 
falling off in the export to this country was quite 
marked, $7,091,394, against $10,731,646, being 
the respective totals. The United States took 
$750,000 more of Sheffield steel and cutlery last 
year than in 1880, when the value of our imports 
was $5,189,692. There was a small decrease in 
the demand for Dundee burlaps, $843,000 less 
than in 1880, when $8,224,285 worth were 
required, and Ey falling off of $500,000 in the 
value of the demand for Birmingham hardware, 
cutlery, steel, etc., is recorded, the value of that 


were valued at 


was in 


purchased year before last having been $4,- 
920,433. The increased demands were for lace 
goods (Nottingham), sodas and chemicals (New- 
castle-on-Tyne), thread and chemicals (Glas- 
gow), salted skins, ale and porter (Dublin), and 
rails from Cardiff, in all representing an aug- 
mented value of $3,614,983. The sum of the 
various decreases in exports hither was $36,802, - 
212. The exhibit not only shows a decrease of 
17 per cent. in last year’s purchases from the 
total of 1880, but places it in contrast to an 
increase of 95 per cent. in our imports from the 
United Kingdom made in 1880 over the year 
preceding. 


Foreign purchases by the United States con- 
tinue in excess of exports. For the month of 
March the foreign trade of the United States 
shows an excess of imports over exports of 
$5,978,214. In March, 1881, the export balance 
amounted to $24,359,620. For the three months 
ending March 31 the excess of imports is $329,- 
393. The corresponding exhibit in 1881 showed 
an excess of exports valued at $73,128,038. 
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CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURY. 

It is possible now to forecast with reasonable 
ertainty the entire course of the National Treas- 
ury for the fiscal year which will end June 30 
next. The result is reassuring as to the con- 
dition of the country, and complimentary to the 
present administration of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
estimated that the total receipts for the current 
fiscal year would be $400,000,000. Unless the 
calculations for the remainder of the fiscal year 


The present Secretary, in his first report, 


prove errqneous, the total receipts for the cur- 








rent fiscal year will be about $405,000,000. ‘This 
estimate is composed of the following items: 
Receipts from Customs.....-....+.:eeeeeereeeeeeees $224,000,000 
Receipts from internal revenue.... ....--.-- -« 145,000,000 
Receipts from miscellaneous sources 36,000,000 
Total sis cress cap eeeeeasea se Vee mwah eines Se eieel $405,000,000 


The estimate for the receipts from customs for 
the fiscal year was, in round numbers, $215,- 
000,000. 
internal revenue was $155,000,000. 


The estimate for the receipts from 
It will be 
seen, therefore, that the excess of receipts from 
customs above the estimate is, practically, 
counterbalanced by the decrease in the internal 
revenue returns below the estimates, so that the 
aggregate sum from these two sources is about 
the same as the estimates. The increase which 
brings the total above $400,000,000 is due to 
receipts from miscellaneous sources, the approxi- 
mate amount from which it is always exceedingly 
difficult to estimate. 

The increase in the receipts from customs 
sources is explained, of course, either by larger 
importations or by a more faithful collection of 
the revenue; but, as there is no reason to think 
that any extensive frauds had been committed, 
the increase is attributable to larger purchases of 
The 
diminution in the receipts from internal revenue 


foreign goods than had been expected. 


sources is due to a cause scarcely less apparent, 
the existence of which, it would seem, might 
The fiscal year 
began with exceeding great promise as to internal 
In the first six months of the fiscal 


reasonably have been forecast. 


revenue. 
year the gain in the receipts over the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year was $8,000, 000, 
For the succeeding three months, however, the 
increase over the same period in the preceding 
year was only $750,000, and, while it is still 
expected by the revenue officials that there will 
this year be an increase of $10,000,000 over 
the total receipts of last year, it is admitted 
that the aggregate collections will fall short 
of the amount estimated the above 


by sum 


The Internal Revenue Bureau had 
expected that the 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 year. 


The returns are likely to indicate an increase 


indicated. 


increase would be from 


over last 
This 
falling off is due in part to the halting state 


of not to exceed one-half of that sum. 
of trade; in greater part undoubtedly to the 
agitation as to legislation which has existed in 
Congress. The trade in distilled spirits is ex- 
tremely sensitive to legislation, as any change in 
the tax disturbs all trade calculations, and tends 
to paralyze the industry. or months there has 
beew an agitation in favor of a change in the 
internal revenue tax laws upon distilled spirits. 
The conse- 
quence has been that manufacturers and dealers 


That agitation has not yet ended. 


have sold and consumed the old stock, and dis- 
tillers have not ventured to produce new spirits, 
not knowing what it would cost before they 
could place them, tax paid, upon the market. 
The effect has been a serious injury to this trade, 
and it is likely to continue to be serious until the 
There seems to 
be no longer any reason to think that there will 


agitation in Congress shall end. 


be any change in the tax upon distilled spirits in 
any form, and it is by no means certain that the 
bill relating to the bonded period—which has some 
effect upon values, especially upon whisky that is 
kept long in bond—will pass. 

While the total receipts from all sources are 
likely to be some $5,000,000 in excess of the 
estimates, the expenditures will probably not be 
as great as the estimates. They have thus far 
been less. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
presenting the estimates for expenditures this 
year, included the whole amount for which the 


several branches of the government made esti- 
















































































































constabulary, who fattened on bribe money. The 
state is at least saved from the hypocritical preten- 
sion of preventing a traffic which everybody knew 
was carried on with the slightest concealment in| 
every considerable town, and from such absurd- 
ities as that of the old law, which expressly ordered, 
without restriction, the sale by the state of all 
liquors seized from violators of the law. It is 
probable that legislation is now doing about all 
that can be done by that method, and for the rest 
Massachusetts must await the slow growth of 
moral and physical health and a more widespread 
conviction that excesses are unprofitable. oe 


time, many inoyements, none of them yet very 
successful, have been made to lessen intemper- 
ance by coffee-houses and other expedients of the 
same sort. The labor bureau has investigated 
the subject statistically, and students of law and 
social science have given much attention to its 
legal elements, but Massachusetts is not, and is 
not likely to be for many years, unequivocally 
committed to license, as Maine is to prohibition. 
Still less is the advanced philosophic theory con- 
ceded that the state should not prohibit an act 
which injures society only indirectly. 

But the experience of the past decade in Mas- 
sachusetts goes far to establish the proposition 
that license is better than prohibition. It 
utterly impossible to present conclusive statistics, 
chiefly because the facts and figures in the prem- 
ises are clouded by influences foreign to the ques- 
tion at issue, but also because the information 
comes largely from men who are undertaking to 
prove a theory they have already accepted, and 
who naturally give full weight only to those facts 
which tend to sustain that theory. The report of 
the Massachusetts Labor Bureau for 1880 is the 
most trustworthy contribution to the subject. 
The last prohibitory law was passed in 1869, and 
the license law was substituted for it in 1875. 
The whole number of sentences in the state for 
all offenses, including drunkenness, rose from 
31,850 in 1869 to 39,693 in 1870, and continued 
to increase till 1873, when they were 46,132. 
There was a decline in the next two years, the 
total in 1875 being 40,404. ‘There was a steady 
decrease till 1879, when the number was 28,149. 
The sentences for drunkenness and liquor-selling 
offenses above show much the same course, the 
former being 16,742 in 1869, 18,880 in 1870, 
23,842 in 1873, 23,553 in 1875, and 16,211 in 
1879; the latter, 2,948 in 1869, 7,503 in 1870, 
8,063 in 1873, 2,238 in 1875, and 660 in 1879. 
These figures show a marked reduction of crime 
under the license law; but they also show that 
the great criminal period culminated in 1873, the 
last year of the flush times, and again illustrate 
what has often been proved—that the amount of 
liquor drunk is proportionate to the amount of 
money the people have to spend. The decline 
was, however, much more rapid after the law of 
1875 came into operation, and the return of pros- 
perity has apparently not been followed by an 
and other criminal 


Congress did not appropriate to that full 
Moreover, the actual expenditures have 


mates. 

























































































amount. 
not come up to the limit of the actual appropria- 
tions. The expenditures generally run along the 
same line as those of last year, but there is a very 
important difference as to the annual interest 
charge, owing to the continual reduction of the 
debt. The decreased expenditure this year from 
this source is about $10,000, 000. 
total expenditures were $261,000,000._ The esti- 
mate for expenditures for this year was $270,- 


Last year the 


000,000, and, while it cannot be stated with 
accuracy what the amount of expenditures will 
be two months in advance of the close of the 
fiscal year, it is reasonably expected that the sum 
expended will be something within the $270, - 
000,000. 
that the expenditures will be as small as they 
were last year, for the estimates for the current 
year were $10,000,000 larger. 

The main point, of course, is to ascertain 





THE REMEDY FOR IRELAND, 
Mr. Gladstone is probably the most univer- 
sally respected man at this moment, and deserv- 
edly so. He is eminently a man having the full 
courage of his opinions, and those bearing unde- 
niably the stamp of conscientiousness. Probably 
one of the wisest and most courageous acts in the 
course of along and useful life has been done in his 
name this week. The change of policy in regard 
to Ireland from ways of force to those of remedy 
must be classed, together with the Transvaal 
peace, among the bravest actions recorded of any 
statesman. The present move is honest, just, 
and as such commands approval. How far the 
attitude of the political parties will be affected by 
the change of front it is rather early to say. 
People have not yet sufficiently recovered from 
the effect of the sudden announcement. But the 
hearty approval of the proposed measures by Mr. 
Sexton leaves hardly any doubt that, as long as — 
the government shows that it is in earnest, it 
will have the almost unanimous support of the © 
Irish representatives. 
With Mr. Forster a few of the more timorous 
Whigs will secede, but, on the whole, this should 
be more than compensated for by the support of - 
the Irish party. The Tory leaders are more or 
less disconcerted, and in one way cut a rather 
sorry figure just now. For some time they have 
been sacrificing their cherished principles by 
coquetting with the Home Rule party, which has 
declared itself ready to support whichever gov- 
ernment will adopt its views and further its in- 
terests. The only one of the Tory leaders who ; 
has found utterance so far is Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who likens Gladstone to the pendulum of a 
clock. The likeness cannot be complained of; 
it is a kind of oscillation that accomplishes a_ 
great deal of good. ~ 
As for Mr. Parnell and the other released 
members, it is the hour of their triumph. ; 
course is clear, for it cannot be supposed that he 
who has framed what may be a constitution for 
Ireland will allow his elation to get the better of his 
judgment. His power for lasting good or further 
evil is almost unlimited, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be rightly directed. If all goes well, 
the lapsing of the coercion act should be followed 
by a withdrawal of the no-rent manifesto; and 
the knowledge that remedial measures cannot be 
applied while disorder exists gives*the strongest 
possible ground for hope that the condition of 
the country will gradually improve from this on. 
The Zimes points out—and it is probably tru 
that, if disorder is not vanquished by the daring 
change, the days of the present government a 
numbered. But the strong individuality or fore 
of character of the one man, so evident in the 
measures of this government, must live down the 
ephemeral opposition to it from those whose 
courage is not equal to their hate, and hold 
together the party long enough for it to accom- 
plish its great leader’s aim. 
There will doubtless be found those ready t 
impute personal considerations and the desire 
prolonged power to this act of justice of whic 
Mr. Gladstone is the minister. But enlightened 


is 


It is not to be anticipated, however, 


whether there has been an increase in the net 
surplus revenue this year, as compared with the 
It can be stated with certainty that there 
The gross surplus revenue last year 


last. 
has been. 
was $100,000,000. There were, however, heavy 
expenditures on account of the sinking fund due 
for that year—in round numbers, $49,000,000— 
and for the arrears in the sinking fund account 
for previous years, which reduced the actual net 
surplus revenue, making all allowances for the 
sinking fund for the last year, with arrears of 
former years, to $59,000,000. It is now believed 
that the gross surplus for this year will range 
from $140,000,000 to $145,000,000, which is at 
least $15,000,000 above the estimates. The re- 
quirements of the sinking fund, including the 
amount properly assignable to the present year 
and the last installment of the arrears on account 
of this fund for former years, will be, in round 
numbers, $60,000,000. 
properly chargeable to the sinking fund for the 
current fiscal year is only about $44,000,000, and, 
as for purposes of this comparison, the sinking 
fund charges have been deducted from the gross 
surplus of last year, it is proper to deduct them 
for this year. Deducting the $44,000,000 assign- 
able to the sinking fund for this year from the 
$145,000,000, which is the highest estimate for 
the gross surplus revenue, the amount of total 
net surplus for the current fiscal year, all charges 
being deducted, will be $101,000,000. As the 
net surplus revenue for last year, the same 


The amount, however, 


increase in drunkenness 
offenses. 

There has also been a large decrease in the 
number of towns which have, under the Local 
Option act, voted to grant licenses. Conclusions 
drawn from statistical figures are considerably 
vitiated, however, by the fact that the execution 
of whatever law may have been on the statute 


books has been very uneven in the different years, 


deductions having been made for the sinking 
fund, was $59,000,000, it will be seen that on 
these estimates the actual gain in the net surplus 
revenue for the current fiscal year over that of 
the last fiscal year will be $42,000,000. 

This estimate, of course, is subject to deduc- 


iv 


tions, as the Treasury officials may be somewhat | while temperance revivals, spasmodic efforts to 


enthusiastic over the receipts for the remaining | repress various kinds of crime, etc., have had 
their effect. But this much is clear—that in 


Massachusetts the case of the prohibitionists 1s 


two months. The indications are, however, that 
the figures will be found to be practically cor- 
rect, and that the net gain of the surplus revenue 


will be substantially as stated. 


‘‘not proven,’”’ and that its adyocates can give 
no valid reason why it should supplant the pres- 
ent law. States where there is less concentration 
of inhabitants in large towns are a better field for 
prohibitory legislation; but statistics show that 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION IN MASSA- 
CHGS Pela 
There is no state in the Union where social 
problems have been studied more scientifically, 


crime is increasing in Maine, the peculiar home 
of this idea, in a vastly larger ratio to population 
and with greater success, than in Massachusetts, | than in Massachusetts. 
and yet, after more than two hundred years of | The present law in Massachusetts has under- 
endeavor, no permanent policy regarding one of | gone many changes since its enactment in 1875, 
the tendency being toward greater strictness, and 
the legislature is now considering an amendment 
providing a limit of one license to not less than a 
thousand inhabitants in any town. The civil 
damage features have been strengthened, an act 
forbidding the interior of liquor shops to be con- 
cealed from the view of passers on the street has 
been adopted, and the authorities have been 
empowered to order the closing of all entrances 
except the main one. The law has thus been 
carried about as far as public sentiment will sus- 
tainit. Its execution, while far from perfect, is 
free from the scandals that disgraced prohibitory 
times. The requirement that the saloons shall 
close at midnight is almost universally observed, 
whereas under the old law the traffic was con- 
tinued far into the small hours, and there has 
never been any such debauchery of public officials 
as that which attended the work of the old state 


the most destructive vices, the excessive use of 
intoxicating drink, has been adopted. <A license 
law has been in operation for seven years, but 
every session of the legislature sees a vigorous 
effort to return to prohibition, and the license law 
A large proportion of the 
yoters (probably a majority outside of Boston) 
are in favor of prohibition, and their cause has 
the backing, generally speaking, of the clergy- 
men, teachers and moral reformers, while the 


is constantly changing. 


It is simply that he has the honesty and ma 
ness to admit his mistake, and it abundan 
proves the sincerity of his desire to remedy 
condition of Ireland. iy 

The Irish people do not want extraording 
measures—or, as some suppose, separation mn 
England. Mr. Parnell himself has never advo 
cated it. " He demands only for his countrym 
that which they have a right to ask, and w 
their fellow-subjects in England enjoy. To 


, 


constituency of the license system is composed 
largely of the uneducated, vicious and non-pro- 
ductive. class. 


There is, however, a very consid- 
erable number of educated and thoughtful people 
who, themselves using intoxicants little or not at 
all, have been led by study and observation to 
prefer a license law. It is probable that the 
present system has gained many converts among 
these classes in the past decade. And, mean- 


on the same footing, to be treated with equal 
confidence, to have no unjust discriminations, 
_ the fair adjustment of rents and tenants’ claims, 
and state assistance for back rents and land 
purchases—these are quite all that Ireland asks 
at present. If they get these the Irish people 
should become the most loyal subjects of the 
realm—as they would always have been had 
evenhanded justice been done them. 





IMMIGRATION FROM CANADA AGAIN. 

In the Canadian press charges have again been 
made that the returns of the United States Col- 
lector at Port Huron as to the number of emi- 
grants from the Dominion into this country are 
based upon guesswork. The size of the figures 
of Canadian emigrants to the United States has 
evidently excited the attention, and likewise the 
doubt, of the Canadian editor. The statement has 
now been officially made that the United States 
Customs Collector at Port Huron simply looks 
into the cars crossing at the Port Huron ferry, 
and estimates the number of emigrants in them, 
their destinations, etc. 

Desiring to know how this matter is regarded 
by Mr. Nimmo, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
at Washington, our correspondent was requested 
to bring the subject to his attention. Our 
correspondent writes : 

“The attention of Mr. Nimmo, Chief of the 
: Bureau of Statistics, has been called to the re- 
-_ cently published official statement of the Cana- 
ii dian authorities in regard to supposed inaccura- 
i cies in the report of that bureau of the immi- 
gration into the United States from the Dominion 
of Canada. The total immigration into the 
United States from the Dominion of Canada 
| ___ during the year ended June 30, 1881, as shown 
py the official returns of the Bureau of Statistics, 
i amounted to 125,391, of which that at Port 

Huron amounted to 92,973. The statement as to 
inaccuracies relates almost entirely to immigra- 
tion at Port Huron. Mr. Nimmo’s attention 
was called to this matter about a year ago, in 
consequence of a charge of inaccuracy made by 
an officer of the Canadian government. The 
Collector of Customs at Port Huron'was called 
upon for a statement as to the accuracy of his 
_ returns to the bureau, and the manner in which 
they were collected. In reply the collector 
maintained that his returns were correct, and 
that the statement of the Canadian official re- 
ferred to was mere guesswork. He stated, 
moreover, that the actual number of immigrants 
who arrived at Port Huron was much more 
likely to be greater, instead of less, than the num- 
- ber reported by him. Mr. Nimmo asserts that, 
so far as relates to the work of compilation in 
his office, the published statements are absolutely 
correct, as they have been fully verified by com- 
parison with the original returns of the col- 
lector. The Bureau of Statistics exercises no 
direct administrative control over collectors of 
customs. Such control is exercised by the Sec- 
| retary of the Treasury alone. In the investiga- 
tion made a year ago in regard to this matter, 
sufficient evidence was not found to justify the 
a Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in making any 
! complaint against the Collector of Customs as to 
; his returns. This is the only method by which 
the Chief of the Bureau can act upon collectors 
of customs in case of dereliction of duty in regard 
Tr. to their returns to the bureau. It is proposed, 
as soon as practicable, to institute another inquiry 
inte this matter, the results of which will be 
made known.” 






















THE TRADE IN FOREIGN FRUITS. 
Importers of fruit have recently been brought 
to book by the customs officers for under- 
valuation of lemons and oranges from Mediter- 
_ ranean ports, and penalties amounting to $2,500 
have been forfeited on one cargo at Boston. The 
responsibility for the fraud, if it was a fraud, 
rests, however, upon the growers of the fruit in 
Italy. The method of the business is for the 
growers to send their goods to agents in this 
country, who sell them by auction, receiving a 
commission. Thus, the fruit is the property of 
the Italians till after it has changed hands on this 
_ side the water. The offense consisted in placing 
in the bills of lading a valuation of the goods 








is growing rapidly. 
fruits, green and dried, were’ $15,315,790 in 
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much below what they brought when they 
reached this country, and the practice has been 
discovered not only at Boston, but at New York, 


Philadelphia and New Orleans. There is a duty 
of 20’per cent. on oranges and lemons, and the 


temptation to the poor growers in Italy is strong. 


In spite of the tariff the foreign fruit trade 
The imports of foreign 


1881, against $13,401,787 in 1880, $11,733,018 


in 1879, and $10,074,214 in 1878. There were 


117 English steamers and 25 Norwegian and 
Italian sailing vessels engaged in the trans- 


portation of oranges and lemons from Mediter- 
ranean ports to New York alone in 1881. 
sixths of the imported oranges and the bulk of 


Five- 


the lemons came from that source. Importa- 
tions of bananas in 1881 were greater than in the 


previous year—the total from Aspinwall, which 
divided the trade equally with the West Indies, 


being much larger than for any previous year. 
Of cocoanuts, for which we depend upon Central 
and South America and Cuba, there was an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. There was also some in- 
crease in receipts of grapes. The importations of 
pineapples were one-third less than in 1880, but 
this was partly made up by a large crop in 
Florida. The substitution of steamers for sailing 
vessels has greatly stimulated the business and 
reduced the liability of loss by decay. And 
tropical fruits are constantly growing in favor for 
every-day consumption among people of limited 
means. Meanwhile, Europe is coming to appre- 
ciate the American apple. Large quantities are 
now shipped from Boston and other ports to 
England. The business is not yet very well 
systemized, however, and much trouble is ex- 
perienced from rotting. A plan has been favor- 
ably considered by the Boston fruit trade for 
packing the fruit in boxes like egg cases, with 
perforations for the escape of foul air. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS AND THEIR 
CHARTERS. - 


The supporters of the bill to extend national 
bank charters are very much encouraged by the 
fact that the House, by considerably more than 
the necessary two-thirds’ vote, has assigned the 
bill for a special order for Tuesday next. The 
vote by which this assignment was made is so 
large that there is little reason to fear that some 
bill for the extension of bank charters will not be 
passed; but the vote must not be interpreted to 
indicate the strength of the Crapo bill, or of any 
particular measure. It simply indicates that 
more than two-thirds of the House are of opinion 
that the subject is of such grave importance that 
it should be considered ; but the order was framed 
so that the bill is open to a variety of amend- 
ments. The amendment upon which a consider- 
able number, both of Democrats and Republicans, 
will most insist is that the existing law shall be 
changed so that it shall not be possible for 
national banks, at their own pleasure, for specu- 
lative purposes to retire their circulation and 
contract the currency. This restrictive proposi- 
tion is strongly advocated by ex-Speaker Randall, 
who has a yery considerable following. The 
extreme anti-national bank and greenback men 
will endeavor to prevent the passage of any bill; 
but, in view of the certainty of a contraction of 
the currency in the absence of some new legis- 
lation, the point put to the greenbackers, even by 
those who are not particularly friendly to national 
banks, is a strong one—namely, that it will be 
time enough to abolish the national banking 
system when some adequate substitute is pro- 
posed for it. That substitute neither Mr. 
Buckner, who is the leader of the conservative 
opponents to the national banking system, nor 
any of his more radical followers, have yet been 
able to propose. 

The opinion of the Attorney-General, that 
national banks may reorganize upon the expira- 
tion of their charters under existing law, it was 
thought at first would weaken the bill, which 
proposes to affirmatively authorize such exten- 
sions; but it has been found that if banks reor- 
ganize under the law it will effect some contrac- 
tion of the currency, temporarily at least, while 
it affords an opportunity for the oppression of 
minority stockholders in a manner which is of 










very doubtful legality. Some new legislation is 


imperatively needed, and there can be little doubt 


that a bill will pass the House in the course of 


next week; but whether it will be the bill of 


Crapo, which embodies the views of the Treasury 
Department, with a good many important addi- 


tions, or a bill radically amended, cannot now be 
stated. 


The national banks are taking considerable in- 
terest in the question whether the Secretary of 


the Treasury, in calling the outstanding 5 per 
cents, will call the certain numbers first. 
question has been submitted to the Attorney- 


The 


General for an opinion, although, in view of the 


extremely plain language of the law, it seems 


scarcely necessary that such a submission should 
have been made. The principle as to the calling 
of the lowest numbers was adopted in the original 
bond act for the purpose of encouraging sub- 
scriptions, the theory being that those who sub- 
scribed for their bonds first should have the 
additional advantage of having them called last; 
but the question is not so serious a one as the 
banks perhaps think, as it is quite possible, while 
complying with the technical requirements of the 
law, to continue to register the bonds by a simple 
change of names. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

In the May number of the Princeton Review 
Mr. Francis A. Walker presents a paper on 
** American Agriculture,” in which he reviews 
its characteristics and progress during the past 
century. In discussing tenure of the soil the 
point is made that farms in the United States are 
neither all small holdings nor of conspicuously 
large size, but constitute a wholesome mingling 
of large, small and medium sized properties. 
The character of the cultivators of the soil, dif- 
fering from those of most foreign countries, is 
similar to that of the men who follow commer- 
cial pursuits. As to the immigrants, it is notice- 
able that, even as raw recruits soon find them- 
selves imitating the habits and bearing of the 
veterans with whom they march, so do the 
foreign accessions to the ranks of our agricul- 
turists soon become like them as to manners and 
practice. The emancipated blacks are now work- 
ing under the incentive of their own necessities, 
and, Mr. Walker believes, the ‘‘poor whites” 
have been ‘‘suppressed rather than degraded,” 
and may yet show that wit and pluck which will 
give them an honorable record. In ascertaining 
the adaptability of any piece of ground to the 
cultivation of a single crop, it is stated that even 
in colonial times this work made considerable 
progress. Since then, considering the move- 
ment westward from decade to decade, the 
achievements in this direction have been notice- 
able. It is added that ‘‘no other agricultural 
population could have encountered such emergen- 
cies without suffering ten fold the degree of fail- 
ure, loss and distress which has attended the 
westward movement of our population during 
the past one hundred years.’”? The promotion 
of American agriculture, biologically, is barely 
touched upon, but examples so notable are cited 
as to leave the fancy room for full play as to the 
Mr. 
Walker notes the American development of Eng- 
lish stock, and instances the superiority of the 
horse Iroquois to his English cousins, and like- 
wise mentions that ‘*to-day Devons and short- 
horns are freely exported from New York and 
Boston to England to improve native stock.” 
What has been done mechanically to promote 
agriculture, as is well said, challenges ‘‘a recital 
of the better half of the history of American in- 
vention.”’ Referring to this subject in general 
terms, it is pointed out that American mechanical 
inventions, particularly in agricultural machines 
and implements, have marked a special advance 
in that they have combined great strength and 
durability with the interchangeability of parts, 
the latter point being as important and as econ- 
omical an element as any other, and one purely 
As what has been done 
chemically to promote our agriculture brings up 


scope of the work done in this direction. 


American in conception. 


a contrast between foreign methods of renewing 
the soil with the comparative absence of any such 
in this country, it furnishes Mr. Walker an 
opportunity to explain in behalf of the United 


offered to renew the 
termed the advance guard of agriculturalists. 


more or less exhausted. 


dairying and other pursuits were initiated. 
on deeper plowing and 
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States. It appears that, owing to the rapid 


opening up of new lands in the ever-receding 


“great west,’ but little opportunity has been 


soils in what may be 


Naturally the older agricultural regions became 


Then it was that diver- 
sified crops, market gardening on a large scale, 
Later 
better drainage were 


resorted to, and fertilizers employed to bring up 
the fertility of the soil. 
began and continues to be carried on systematic 
agriculture in an ‘old state.” 


In this way, it is related, 


Mr. Walker has 


no hesitancy in saying that posterity will decide 
that what has been done ‘ was accomplished with 


singular enterprise, prudence, patience, intelli- 


gence and skill.” With the millions of tons 


of ‘‘ food, fibre and fuel ’’ extracted from the soil 


in the United States during the past century, and 
the ground no more exhausted than we find it 
to-day, with provision for future requirements 
and in preparation for a system of advanced 
tillage, the record seems to the writer in Pyince- 
ton to be *‘ not only beyond the achievement, but 
beyond the power, of any other race of men.” 


THE GLASS TRADE. 

The glass trade of the United States, con- 

sidered as a whole, seems to be enjoying a 
continuation of the steady prosperity which has 
marked that industry for two or three years. 
There is the usual complaint from some of the 
window-glass manufacturers as to dullness from 
foreign competition; but, as the factories have 
deen running steadily and stocks are reported 
low, it is fair to conclude that this complaint is 
meant more for the ears of our legislators at 
Washington than for the general public. The 
latest form of this complaint, however, is one 
that will bear investigation. It is that packages 
of foreign glass marked to contain a less amount 
of glass than is really the case are carelessly 
passed through the custom houses. For instance, 
a box marked as containing fifty feet of glass, but 
really containing a hundred, pays duty only on the 
fifty feet, and so gets in at half price. How much 
truth there is in this charge it is difficult to say ; 
but one American manufacturer makes the state- 
ment that ‘nearly one-half the window-glass 
that is brought into this country is bamboozled 
through the custom houses in one way or 
another.”” The question of equalizing wages 
between the eastern and western factories is one 
that may call for some discussion after the sum- 
mer suspension of work. 
Some of the other branches of the glass indus- 
try find the present season one of unsurpassed 
activity. More beer bottles, fruit jars and 
kindred glassware have been sold this season 
than ever before at the same period. The fruit 
glass trade is active, and orders are plenty, 
while lamp chimneys are moving steadily for this 
season of the year. 

A new use for glass has recently been de- 
veloped in its substitution for marble for tops of 
tables and dressing-cases. A Pittsburgh firm 
has turned out slabs of glass which are said to be 
a perfect imitation of marble, while the material 
allows a variation into decorations of novel 
design, both in form and color. The success of 
the new idea will, however, depend more upon 
the caprices of fashion than actual commercial 
principles. 


THE FIRE WASTE. 

The great practical value of complete and trust- 
worthy statistics has been repeatedly urged in 
these columns. Good progress has been made 
in statistical research during the last twenty years, 
with a deal of resulting good, and yet with one 
incidental, but transitory, ill result, namely, the 
great difficulty of learning how far increased de- 
velopment of certain phenomena, as reported by 
the figures, is a real increase, and how only an 
apparent one, due to the increased area and 
methods of investigation. For example, whether 
mankind is less honest than formerly, the chances 
of mercantile success less favorable, the eccen- 
tricities of weather greater, etc. The fire loss is 
one of the subjects of comparatively recent in- 
quiry, and one yet far from accurately known; 
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but enough has been done in the inquiry to 
prove the need of diligently pursuing it. In the 
Chronicle, an insurance publication of New Y ork, 
which has for several years taken the lead in this 
particular inquiry, we find ‘‘the value of our 
burnt offerings” set forth in the following sug- 


gestive manner: 
Value of farm 













Population, products. 
Rhode Island..........-+secee eevecens 276,528 $3,028,005 
Florida ......esse we 207,351 3,817,297 
Delaware . ery 654 4,032,916 
Oregon .....- 707 8,285,423 
New Hampsh c. ay 984 13,386,812 
West Virginia. . 618,443 : 560, 211 
Massachusetts. Ac »783,012 r497,879 
Connecticut. ..ccseccecevecesrsscsvccess 122,683 a A754 57 

4,236,422 80,1 140,119 
Loss in the United States by recorded fires in 1881. $81,280,900 


The compiler of these figures has drawn upon 
the census reports for the materiais wherewith to 
make his comparison by equivalents, in amanner 
which must be admitted a clever and forcible 


























illustration. By states, he also rearranges the 
comparison thus: 

Fire loss Equivalent to annual 

in 1881. product of 
Alabama.. $579,500 Hay, rye, tobacco and barley. 
Arkansas . 737,200 Oats, rye and tobacco. 
California. 3,048, Potatoes, buckwheat and rye. 
Connecticut. . +. 1,138,700 Rye, barley and oats. 
Delaware.......+.. 145,400 Oats, rye and barley. 
OTIC Sveccesceisc 214, Tobacco and oats. 
Georgia, ondveeces oa 1,748,300. Potatoes, rye, barley, tobacco. 
THin0IS : 00 ceneeceve 4,741,000 Barley, rye, tobacco, buckwheat 
Indiana..... 3,248,400 Potatoes, tobacco and barley. 
Iowa 1,415,200 Potatoes. 
Kansas 570,700 Barley and tobacco. 
Kentuck 1,206,400 Potatoes and barley. 
Louisiana . 1,492,500 One-fourth corn crop. 
Maine . 1,213,100 Oats and buckwheat. 
Maryland. eae .+ 1,138,700 Potatoes, rye and barley, 
Massachusetts .... 4,740,800 Tob., rye, potatoes, buckwheat. 
Michigan .......... 3,718,300 Potatoes, 
Minnesota... 1,725,000 Potatoes and barley. 
Mississippi . 724,200 Hay and oats, 
Missourl.... 3,218,100 Potatoes, rye, barley, buckwheat 
Nebraska... 405,500 Barley and rye. 
Nevada..... 17,000 Oats and potatoes. 
North Caroli 39,600 Rye and potatoes. 
New Hampshire. 776,000 Oats, barley and tobacco. 
New Jersey... 2,393,400 Potatoes, 
New York.. . 15,919,000 Potatoes and rye. 
OHIO S.595« -. 4,846,200 Potatoes. 
Orvegon..ns toncgeeen 325,500 Potatoes. 
Pennsylvania...... 7,015,800 Potatoes and barley, 
Rhode Island...... 784,500 Potatoes, corn and oats. 
South Carolina..... 719,400 Potatoes and oats, 
Tennessee 1,826,100 Four-fifths of hay crop. 
Pexas ccs 2,245,100 Oats, potatoes, barley and rye. 
Vermont . 458,000 Buckwheat, barley, rye, tobacco 
Virginia .. 1,130,100 Potatoes and ryé. 
West Virginia..... 338,900 Barley, rye and buckwheat. 
Wisconsin.......... 1,688, 700 Tobacco, rye and buckwheat. 


If this were literally a destruction of the food 
crops named, instead of an equivalent one, the 
consequent scarcity would make itself unmis- 
takably felt; or, as the compiler of the figures 
puts the case, ‘‘if the world should awaken some 
morning and receive the news that the agricul- 
tural products of eight states of the Union had 
fallen a victim to some horrible calamity, that 
the whole year’s labor of producing millions had 
been engulfed by sudden ruin and gone to naught, 
consternation very naturally would run high.” 

The accuracy of these figures is not proven, 
but we accept them as a reasonable approxima- 
tion. If, as is claimed, they cover recorded fires 
only, there must necessarily be a very consider- 
able aggregate of loss by petty burnings. The 
most probable source of error is in the estimates 
of loss, made immediately and not afterward 
verified and published, at least as to the losses 
not covered by insurance; if, however, these 
hasty estimates make a net error by exaggeration, 
there is on the other side of the account the large 
margin in unrecorded fires, and altogether these 
returns are fairly to be taken as being reasonable. 

* We compare the totals with the returns compiled 
by the same journal for five years previous : 
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That four and a quarter millions of our popula- 
tion sacrifice their entire farm products, and do 
not then-quite pay for the fire loss—or, which is 
the same thing, that the labor of those people. to 
an extent which grows the farm products of eight 
states is so sacrificed—is a fact that surely ought 
to bring reflection. Something more than half 
of the loss is ‘*covered”’ by insurance, as the 
phrase is, but all that this means is that the loss 
is scattered and distributed; insurance has an 
ameliorating power, preventing a vast train of 
consequential losses, but no power to lessen the 
original loss. The payment of losses is a mere 
transfer of money—er, which is the same thing, 
of certain equivalencies in labor, or of the concrete 
forms of labor—from a number of persons to the 
one who has suffered the immediate loss; there 
is as much money as before, but property has 
vanished by the most unprofitable of all con- 
sumption except war, shipwreck and inundation. 









The season’s food crop must be soon eaten 
or profitably consumed; if not, it will consume 
itself, leaving in tangible shape very little of the 
labor which has been put into it. If it burns, it is 
in a commercial and industrial sense annihilated, 
and the crop-growers have worked for one season 
to no purpose. 

Nine-tenths at least of the fire loss is prevent- 
ible by care and precaution such as a people 
sufficiently thoughtful could and would take. 
The lack of it means that every one of us has the 


‘less abundance; every man’s loaf is smaller, his 


hour of work the longer, his leisure the less, his 
dollar the smaller, his cup the less full of good 
things, his lot in life the harder. This must be 
literally so unless fire is not destruction, and 
unless to subtract is not to diminish. We area 
nation of wasters, the most prodigal and lavish 
on the globe, and thriftier people would live on 
what we destroy and throw away. The homely 
alliterative proverb which is impressed upon 
children, that ‘willful waste makes woeful 
want,” seems to impress them very lightly, and 
the lavishness of nature toward the country has 
averted the consequences thus far. But the un- 
usual conditions which have made America the 
promised land of labor 
changing. Dissatisfaction remains over from 
‘‘hard times” to good times, and the social 
phenomena of crowded and _hard-struggling 
Europe begin to appear here one by one. To 
slash down the forest and burn out square miles 
of woodland; to burn scores of millions of 
property just for lack of care—these are the ways 
of prodigals who have fallen heir to natural 
riches which they hardly appreciate. But thrift 
will have its day, after all. The universal 
teacher, experience, will teach the lesson on the 
usual hard terms; and, after the troubles have 
been long and hard, and their causes have been 
sought in every wrong direction without relief, 
we may begin to learn that the most paying thing 
in life is forethought. 


everywhere are visibly 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The new quarters of the Philadelphia Produce 
Exchange were opened on Wednesday, and the 
occasion was rendered a memorable one. The 
exchange was organized in 1874, and since that 
date has done good service in the butter, cheese, 
and egg trade, to which lines its operations are 
confined. The presence of some one hundred 
and eighty New York produce merchants, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and others, added to 
the importance of the gathering. Speeches were 
made, and the exercises closed with a collation: 


Some interesting facts respecting tobacco and 
its uses appear in a late number of the Boston 
Sournal of Chemistry, mixed, of course, with 
some of the familiar nonsense which generally 
accompanies an essay on the subject. Regarding 
the use of tobacco, it is noted that so common is 
smoking in Germany that, instead of there being 
a ‘*smoking-car”’ attached to each train, a car 
‘¢ for non-smokers ”’ is the customary thing. It 
is noted that in oriental countries all smoke, 
without regard to sex or age, and that in Burmah 
children in their mothers’ arms smoke tobacco. 
The use of snuff in this country is dying out ex- 
cept at the south, where ‘‘ dipping” is practiced. 
Three common methods of ‘ flavoring” cigars 
and cigarettes are mentioned. In the first, 
valerian, the tonka bean and alcohol are the 
ingredients. In the second, butyric and acetic 
ethers take the place of the tonka bean in the 
above. In the third, vanilla and nitrous ether 
are substituted for acetic ether in the second. 


Sugar, molasses and ‘‘very large quantities of 


licorice’? are also consumed by tobacco manu- 
facturers for flavoring their goods. 





In a letter to the editor of the Pa// Mall Gazette, 
Charles Thomas Harris discusses the relative cost 
of gas and electricity for illuminating purposes. 
He admits that the Brush people lighted a portion 
of London at an expense about equal to that for- 
merly paid for gas, but the Lontin system charged 
twice as much, and the Siemens nearly four times 
as much, as had been paid for gas. The contracts 
of these companies expired March 31. The 
Brush people secured a slight advance (from 


£660 to £800) in their new contract. 
Lontin and Siemens have not renewed their 
arrangements for lighting, the former preferring 
not to, and the latter demanding £3,600, instead 
of £2,270, for so doing, and not getting it. Other 
electric lighting companies have, he says, refused 
to light the Lontin and Siemens districts at all. 
For these reasons Mr. Harris objects to the 
claims made that electric lighting is cheaper than 
gas, and says that so far as the consumer is con- 
cerned it has cost on the average more—con- 
siderably more—than gas. 
ably right; 
much extra has the consumer paid for electric 
light, but how cheap relatively can the two forms 
of illumination be manufactured. On this point 
the testimony given out by officials of the Ken- 
sington Museum, where the two systems have 
been fairly tested, was as important as any yet 
published, and seemingly scored an advantage for 
the new light. 


The 


Mr. Harris is prob- 
but the material point is not how 





In the March bulletin of the North Carolina 


Department of Agriculture, Mr. M. McGehee 
writes intelligently and interestingly concerning 
the ‘‘ Effects of Commercial Fertilizers During 
Drouths.” 
opinion which obtains that they are a disadvan- 
tage during a dry season, and that they intensify 
the effect of a drouth. His reasoning, without 
being opening to any misconstruction, is of 
sufficient closeness to merit a synopsis. 
McGehee begins by noting that the three in- 
gredients of commercial fertilizers used in the 
south are potash, phosphoric acid and ammonia. 
Not being chemically united, these act normally. 
The first goes into the fibre of the plants, being 
introduced at the roots in solution. 
would prevent its being dissolved, and simply 
prevent the desired effect. 
acid’s specific function is to mature the seed of 
the plant and provide for reproduction. 
ammonia is the forcing power for vegetation; it 
stimulates the plant, invigorates it, and imparts a 


He quietly takes issue with the 


Mr. 


A drouth 
The phosphoric 


The 


good color to the leaf. If present in fertilizers 


in too large a proportion, it is admitted that it 


might so force the plant early in the season that 
a subsequent drouth might act as a blight; but 
it rarely exceeds 234 to 3 per cent. In short, 
these ingredients, lacking water during a drouth, 
would fail to act on the plant at all, instead of 
acting unfavorably. On the avoidance of the 
effects of a drouth the writer in the bulletin 
offers quite practical suggestions. The necessity 
for preservation of the forests, as well as for 
their cultivation, is duly pointed out. On the 
other hand, too much moisture is wasted through 
lack of deep plowing, by which the absorptive 
quality of the land might be brought into fuller 
play, and reservoirs of moistures obtained with 
which to nourish the plant in a dry season. 





Census Bulletin No. 278 presents a very 
elaborate report on the fisheries of Maine. 
Omitting the oyster industry, it appears that 
the extent and value of the Maine fisheries 
rank second only to Massachusetts. In addition 
to those directly engaged in the sea and river 


fisheries, there are some 2,500 persons indirectly 


employed, which brings the grand total of persons 
engaged in the Maine fisheries to over 15,000. 
The annual value of the product in a marketable 
condition is reported at $3,739,224, which, with 
transportation and middlemen’s charges added, 
bring the ultimate value of the fishery product 
up to $6,750,000. In weight alone the six 
principal species annually caught rank as fol- 
lows: Cod, 56,004,325 pounds; herring, over 
34,000,000; mackerel, over 31,000,000; hake, 
over 24,000,000; haddock, over 17,000,000 ; 
and lobster, over 14,000,000 pounds. In value 
the order is somewhat different, that of herring 
representing $1,043,722; mackerel, $659,304; 
cod, $656,753; lobster, $412,076; hake, $278,336; 
and haddock, $225,393. It is noted that the first 
lobsters canned in the United States was at East- 
port in 1842, and, with the exception of a limited 
trade at Boston at various times, Maine has 
always monopolized this business for the entire 
country. The entire lobster catch in Maine in 
1880 was 14,234,182 pounds, of which 4,739,898 
pounds were sold fresh, and 9,494,284 were put 
up by twenty-three canneries in the state. 






























































































SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE “DOUBLE STANDARD” AGAL. 
London, April 20.—If the army of bimetal- 
lists is a small one, it certainly cannot be said 
to be inactive. In every paper of standing 
which will air their views they are trying to cram 
their doctrines down the throats of an indifferent 
public, and it will not do for our neighbors to 
imbibe the idea that because there is all this talk 
there is any change of generally received opinion 
in this country. People here are thoroughly sat- 
isfied with the state of the currency, and, though 
the number of light half-sovereigns in circulation 
give us occasionally some qualms of conscience. 
we are content to put off the evil day when there 
shall be a general cashing up of fourpences upon 
the light coins called in for redemption, for, of 
course, the gold coinage is maintained ,at the 
expense of the country at large. But the bimet- 
allists are not only disappointed at the postpone- 
ment of the monetary conference, but are endeay- 
oring to prevent the cause having a natural death, 
as it should do, by talking wildly of the grave 
position of affairs at the present time—of the 
further depreciation of silver, of the famine i in 
gold, and of their grand panacea against these 
evils. Nor do they forget that they have Mr. 
Henry Stucks Gibbs, of the Bank of England, 
to lead them, for he is, like many a new con- 
vert, as hot an advocate of their principles as 
they could possibly desire. Their arguments are 
very much the same as ever. If England would 
only adopt their views, then all the world would be 
charmed at once. Silver would rise to the sacred 
1514 to I ratio, and money would be abundant 
everywhere. In this they would be right enough, 
We can well imagine the scramble which would 
take place to get silver for coinage, which by 
merely passing through the mint would be wortl 
10 or 15 per cent. more. The only drawback 
would be that the mints of Europe and Amer ica 
could not work fast enough. Another litt tle 
objection, which they are very silent about, is the 
effect of a sudden advance of 15 or 20 per cent. 
in the value of the currency of countries pos- 
sessing a silver coinage. For instance, what 
would be the effect in India of a sudden advance — 
in the value of the rupee from Is. 8d. to 2s.? 
There can be little doubt that it would for the 
time being throw the trade of India into a state 
of paralysis. If the existing currency in India 
is sufficient, then India would possess 15 or. 2 
per cent. more rupees than she needed, upon the 
principle that each rupee would then be v wor 
1+ rupees. Hence we might expect a rapic¢ 
reflux of silver from Asia, and stores of ihe 
metal in all parts of the world would be hast 
forward, and if the bimetallists have their 
they would probably end by driving gold ou 
circulation altogether. It is, after all, a sir 
matter of arithmetic. If 15% ounces of sil 
can be produced cheaper than I ounce of 
then, of course, it would be silver, and no 
which the world would produce, and silver y 
become the natural standard. But, the bim 
lists urge, all this demand for silver would 
up the price, and there would be no longer a 
ural discrepancy between the market and 
mint values. But this supposition is ope 
very grave objection. In the first place, if 
had a double standard no one in England y 
be willing to pocket 100s. instead of 5 sovereig 
and, in the second place, if silver were ap] 
ciated so largely there can be little doub 
production would be increased. On the 
hand, if, as the monometallists hold, the’ do 
standard would ina short time give us a Si 
value for our currency considerably below t 
existing gold price, then it would follo 
many gold mines which now pay their e 
would no longer do so, and the producti 
gold would undoubtedly be discouraged. 
would be far easier to restrict the world’s | 
duction of gold than to stimulate it again afte 
had once been restricted. 0] 
If, on the other hand, the Paris conference h 
directed its attention to methods of restricting 
appreciation of gold—I mean methods of | 
ing the scarcity and increasing its pow 
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- would have found this country far more 
actable and open to conviction. There are 
ise ways which are open to the consideration 
of the different governments of the world whereby 
a gold standard could be adopted by all without 
creating any marked additional scarcity. For 
instance, if all the leading governments were to 
arrange to place a certain proportion of, say, one 
pound, or twenty-five franc, or five dollar notes 
in circulation, receivable as coin in payment of 
taxes, customs dues and the like, we should then 
provide a means of—so to speak—doubling the 
circulating power of gold, and at the same time a 
form of currency would be provided which would 
wonderfully attractive. The employment of 
per for circulating purposes is, our best econo- 
ts believe, certain to extend in the future. I 
c > not mean an inconvertible paper currency, but 
one based upon gold in the same way that our 
Sc sotch and Irish note currencies are at the present 
y. There can be no doubt that there are many 
ways in which we could economize the employ- 
ment of gold for circulating purposes, and if an 
ernational conference were proposed to consider 
ch methods it would be doing the world a great 
mount of good, instead of troubling us to no pur- 
pose and unsettling the minds of not a few, as the 
recent bimetallic crusade has done. This is, of 
_ course, merely a suggestion for the governments 
of France and the United States. They gave us 
a lot of trouble all to no purpose during the last 
conference, and it would be something if they 
could make amends by laying some feasible prop- 
_ osition before the civilized world based upon the 
- _ monometallic standard, which, whether they like 
_ it or not, must come to be accepted. 
~The Anglo-Indian banks last year fared very 
badly. It cannot be said that the price of silver 
had anything to do with their losses. They have 
i been gambling for business, and to secure custom 
ss have sold or bought exchange on India or this 
country often six months ahead, and when, as 
ast autumn, the rapid movement of crops from 
India to this country created a considerable 
emand for currency to send into the interior, 
and when, owing to the high value of money, 
hey were suddenly called upon by merchants to 
supply exchange to a very considerable amount, 
they had to pay the cost of it. If banks will 
“yaaa they must take the consequences. 
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CHICAGO'S STREET CABLE. RAIL- 
ROAD. 

_ Chicago, April 29.—The cable street railroad 
in this city has been in operation about three 
months. This has been virtually a period of 
experiment. Although the cars have been run- 
_ ning all the time, much attention has been given 
é o the correction of trifling errors in construction 
or to such modifications of the system as would 
adapt it more completely to the conditions and 
circumstances of travel in the business section of 
so large acity. It is now believed that the sys- 
em has been put to a thorough test, and the 
company making the experiment are confident 
that their anticipations as to economy and profits 


‘ity. There has never been any trouble with the 
n cable, or that extending straight along the 


This imperfect 
splicing caused more wear than was necessary, 
d was remedied. In the loup cable, or that 
rt at the down-town end of the line where the 
s are turned, and for the sake of convenience 
taken around a space three or four blocks long 
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more passenger cars proper. 
case of sudden stoppage, was at first an annoy- 
ance. 


front of the grip-cars. 


liar effect on passengers. 
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used, and no further trouble with the loup is 
anticipated. 


The greatest difficulty in the beginning was 


that connected with the inexperience of the engi- 
neers or drivers. 
annoyances to the public were the result of 
timidity, absent-mindedness, or inexperience. 
The men managing the grip-cars had to be edu- 
cated into a knowledge of when to let go and when 
to take hold, and this knowledge came only with 
experience. 
that the drivers or engineers acquire the alertness 
and mastery of details without much difficulty, 
and act with confidence and promptness as a 
matter of habit. 


Nearly all the accidents and 


A three-months’ test has shown 


The grip-car is run in connection with one or 
The bumping, in 


In arranging to prevent this a difficulty 
was encountered that gave considerable trouble. 


The draw bars, such as are used on cars drawn 
by steam power, could not be adjusted so as to 
favor the curves on the loup, and a better plan 
had to be developed through experiment. 
has been done, and there is no further complain, 


This 


as to bumping. Cars are run in trains.or not, 
as the convenience of the public demands, and 
a plan has been perfected by which there is no 


complication or confusion of signals for stopping. 


As originally constructed, the grip-cars have 
nothing answering to the cow-catcher on loco- 
motives. The first device on this line protected 
the machinery of the car, but did not save any 
one falling in front, and there were signs of popu- 
lar disfavor, when a light fender made of gas pipe 
and faced with a board heavily padded was put in 
This falls to within two 
inches of the track, and answers the purpose. 

The newness of the system at first had a pecu- 
They were so absorbed 
in the novelty of the thing as to frequently forget 
themselves and exhibit a stubborn inattention to 
rules observed on other street car lines. Mere 
directions did no good, and the company resorted 
to use of chains and screens to compel exit in the 
right manner. The cars are stopped promptly 
and without jar, and they move smoothly, and, of 
course, with uniform regularity. 

The company have now in use thirty-six grip- 
cars. To each car attached there is a brakeman, 
and to the train there is one conductor. The use 
of this number of grip-cars enables the company 
to dispense with 600 horses. The engineers 
take the place of the drivers on the old cars, the 
brakemen the place of the hostlers. As all the 
horses have not been disposed of, there has been 
as yet no balancing of accounts, and the company 
do not expect the economy of the new system to 
make any showing in their bank account until the 
expense of putting down the cable has been met. 
The general results, it may be said, are satisfac- 
tory to the public, and it is claimed are quite as 
much so to the company. Less trouble has been 
experienced here than was met in San Francisco, 
and the tests here have been of a character to 
develop features of general application. There is 
no feeling here that the system is in any sense a 
failure. 


AN ADEQUATE SEWERAGE SYSTEM 
FOR CLEVELAND. 

Cleveland, May 1.—Cleveland, like many 
other cities, has recently become aware of the 
fact that the sewerage question is one which 
is not to be trifled with, and that the early plan- 
ning of a system which will accommodate the 
future wants of a rapidly growing city is a matter 
of great economy. It occurs often that works of 
such nature are only built with reference to 
immediate needs; and afterward, when districts 
multiply, great difficulties accrue in uniting them 
to one system—there are insufficient grades avail- 
able to finally dispose of the sewerage without 
constant pumping, and there are no streets to 
carry the intercepting or outfall sewers along 
the best route, causing heavy damages to cross 
private property, or great deviations and zigzags 
must instead be resorted to, with their corre- 
sponding permanent disadvantages. 

Last summer the Cuyahoga river, a small 
stream passing through Cleveland, became ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious owing to the great amount 


of filth discharged into it, and the exceptionally 
dry season which caused the river to have but a 
very slight current. Consequently a considerable 
deposit was formed by the undissolved sewage 
matter. The color of the water is said to have 
been almost black, and the disseminated stench 
horrible. 
various sewers terminating at the river, and the 
numerous manufacturing establishments along 
its banks and especially along two small tribu- 
taries, the Walworth and Kingsbury runs, where, 
among others, the extensive works of the Standard 
Oil Company are situated. ‘ 

To prevent river pollution in the future, which 
would only be steadily increasing, 
have been suggested, and they are now being 
carefully examined. The water supply of the 
city is obtained from the lake through a tunnel, 
with its mouth about a mile from the shore. 
The amount of sewage and refuse discharged into 
the lake last year was already enough to give the 
drinking water a slight taste. It will, therefore, 
also be necessary to lead the sewage to a point 
sufficiently far below the city to prevent any 
possible influence upon the water supply. The 
best alignments for intercepting sewers which 
shall accomplish these ends are being determined, 
and it is to be hoped that the officers of the 
Forest City will take the bull by the horns, and 
by early and radical steps in this direction guard 
it from losing its good sanitary reputation and 
from suffering any check upon its rapid growth. 


This condition was caused by the 


various plans 


PENNSYLVANIA LABOR DISPUTES. 

Pittsburgh, May 2.—The principal factor at 
present in the business situation at Pittsburgh is 
the wages question. The employers and em- 
ployed in two leading industries have at present 
locked horns upon the price of labor in a way 
that has produced a strike in a large number of the 
coal mines, and threatens one in the iron industry. 
Following as these disputes do close upon the 
heels of the long and bitter struggle over the 
trades’? union question at the Homestegd Steel 
Works, they do not encourage the hope that the 
labor problem is approaching a solution. 

The trouble in the coal mines is caused 
by the fact that the located along 
the railways in this vicinity find their prin- 
cipal market by shipment to the west and 
northwest. Here they are brought into com- 
petition with the coal of the Ohio mining dis- 
tricts, which, having a slight advantage in the 
matter of distance, can, it is readily seen, shut 
the Pittsburgh coal out if itis given any material 
advantage in the cost of production. For some 
time past the Pittsburgh miners have been paid 
4c. per bushel, equal to $1.06 per ton—the 
highest price for many years—while the Ohio 
miners were reduced some weeks ago to 65c. per 
ton, having been previously paid 75c. This, it 
is claimed by the operators, shuts them out of 
their market, and renders stoppage necessary. 
The miners, on the other hand, claim that the 
difference between the districts is mainly in the 
matter of weighing, as the Pittsburgh is weighed 
only after it is screened, and all the nut and 
slack taken out of it, while the Ohio miner 
gets paid for all the nut and slack he sends out, 
together with the lump coal. Unfortunately for 
the general acceptance of this argument, the sec- 
retary of the Pittsburgh miners had sent a circu- 
lar to the Ohio miners, in which he declared that 
a reduction would be necessary here if the Ohio 
miners continued working at the present price. 
A convention was therefore called at Columbus, 
which ordered a strike in all the Ohio districts 
for an advance. The Ohio strike, however, did 
not come off, and the operators here claim that it 
is only a question of time when the miners accept 
the terms offered—viz., 344c. per bushel. 

The other trouble is the oft-argued one of the 
price of labor in puddling iron. The Amalga- 
mated Association made a demand for a readjust- 
ment of the scale of wages for the next year, the 
most important point of which was an increase of 
soc. in the puddlers’ scale. This the manufac- 
turers protested most vigorously against, and, 
indeed, there was some growling about it in the 
ranks of the Amalgamated Association itself. 
After one or two conferences the officers of the 
association have ordered a vote of the members 


mines 


of the entire district as to whether the demand 
shall be adhered to, strike ordered 
in case of its refusal. This is regarded in 
some quarters as a graceful way of backing 
down. Indeed, there are many who think 
that the demand was made merely to check a 
suspected disposition on the part of the manu- 
facturers to ask for a reduction in puddling, and 
that the old price will be taken without much 
difficulty. 
prove strong enough to keep up the demand, 
which, 


and a 


The trades’ union spirit may, however, 


the manufacturers say, will produce a 
stoppage of the mills for the summer. What 
the outcome of these two disputes may be cannot 
but it is 
earnestly hoped that the prosperity of Pittsburgh 
during the past three years may not be palsied 


be certainly determined for a month yet; 


this summer by a strike in her leading industries. 


RAILWAY TIE AND BRIDGE TIMBER 
CULTIVATION. 

St. Louis, May 1.—The preservation of rail- 
way ties and bridge timbers from the destructive 
moisture of the soils and climate of the south- 
west has long been a troublesome problem 
among railway managers. Several works repre- 
senting large capital have been established here 
for the treatment of wood by the creosote and 
other processes, which increase its durability, 
Some rail- 
way men have concluded that the ailantus and 
catalpa will prove to be the cheapest and most 
durable wood for tie and bridge timbers. One 
company whose road extends chiefly over prairie 
lands is having a large plantation seeded for 
these trees in equal proportions. Both the 
catalpa and ailantus are readily propagated from 
the seed, and bearseed-pods abundantly. Another 
company whose road enters Texas is arranging 
to plant several hundred acres of these trees in 
that state. Even the Iron Mountain Company, 
who probably own more heavily-timbered land 
than any other in the country, have contracted 
for the cultivation of a catalpa farm near one of 
their stations in Missouri. On this road are 
catalpa ties that were laid nearly fifteen years 
ago, and are apparently as sound as ever. It is 
authenticated that in southern Ohio, where one 
species of catalpa is indigenous, there are posts 
and timbers of this wood that have been in the 
ground a full century, and yet show no signs of 
decay. These are hardy trees, and of very rapid 
growth. Although the ailantus is an importation 
from China, still it and the catalpa seem to find 
in the climates and soils of Missouri, Arkansas 
and Texas just what they require to thrive upon. 
It is now certain that they will for some years, 
if not permanently, receive extensive attention 
from the railway managers of the southwest. 


but the treatment is quite expensive. 
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THE SPEED OF CRUISERS AGAIN. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S 

Sir—If the letters which you have hitherto 
printed on the subject of the speed of cruisers are 
to have real value to your readers, some addi- 
tional words of explanation seem to be required. 
Since the registered tonnage of a ship depends 
upon the rates adopted in measuring her, and 
these vary in different and the 
registered tonnage again varies from the actual 
tonnage or the amount of freight she can 
the tonnage of war vessels 
is expressed in terms of their displacement, 
for the reason that it deals with exact 
quantities and affords the means of making reli- 
able comparisons. The average sea speed of a 
vessel will be from 2 to 3 knots less than her 
speed in smooth water over a measured course. 
A ship making an average speed at sea of 15 
knots, for example, would show over a measured 
mile a speed of 1744 or 18 knots. 
speed at sea means the average speed during a 
voyage or a succession of voyages long enough 
to neutralize the variations of wind and weather 
and exhibit a sustained and reliable mean. 

The report of the Naval Committee is entirely 
full and explicit on these points, and the relations 
of the speed and tonnage of the ships proposed to 


countries, 


or does carry, 


An average 
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the war ships of other nations, as well as to the 
swiftest vessels afloat, was exhaustively investi- 
gated. It was conclusively shown that a vessel 
capable of an average speed at sea of 15 knots 
would be faster than any war ship in the world, 
and only equaled by a few of the great Atlantic 
liners. The Alaska has recently completed the 
fastest trip ever made across the Atlantic, and yet 
she made an average of 17 knots on one day 
The log of the Britannic for a year 
The fleetest 
vessels in the British navy, the Iris and Mercury, 
of 3,735 tons, in which everything was subordi- 
nated to speed—when stripped to the hull, and 


only. 
showed an average of 15 knots. 


with but one day’s coal on board and the furnaces 
at white heat—made 18% knots on a measured 
mile, but they wouldn’t catch the Alaska in a 
stern chase. Speed may be given to any vessel, 


however small. A torpedo-boat, for example, 
120 feet long can be driven at the rate of 22 knots 
fora short time. But to keep it up requires ton- 
nage, not only for the weight of the necessary 
machinery, but to carry the coal. 

The power required increases with the cube of 
the speed, and with the power the consumption 
of coal, and it has been demonstrated that the 
smaller the vessel the more rapidly the consump- 
tion of coal increases for a given increase of 
speed. It follows that, until some more con- 
centrated fuel than coal or some more potent 
motor than steam is discovered, a sea speed of 
15 knots cannot be attained in a ship of less than 
5,000 or 6,000 tons. 

The testimony on this point is conclusive, not 
only from the best-informed naval officers, but 
Gause, of Harlan 
& Hollingsworth, and Gibbons, of Pusey & 


Jones. 


from Messrs. Roach; Cramp; 


in his first letter, referred 
to and quoted from the report of the committee, 
criticised their recommendations, and proposed 
vessels of less size and greater speed. It was 
justifiable and natural to assume that he under- 
stood the terms used in the report, and employed 
them in the same sense. I have no data as 
to the Newport or the State of California. 
The Zabiaca displaces 1,200 tons, made on 
her trial trip for a short distance 15 knots, has a 
maximum speed at sea of 13 knots, and for long 
I am loth to obtrude per- 
sonal differences upon the public, but cannot 
let charge of ‘‘ misrepresentation”’ 
without correction. ‘Foreign Trader 
that he would leave the final decision con- 
cerning the construction of war vessels to 
a jury of business men, and quotes a sen- 
tence clearly supporting that concep- 
tion. He omits to quote the following one from 
thesame letter: ‘‘If the matter of spending $10,- 
000,000 on new war vessels were left to the 
judgment of a few intelligent business men, with 
an eye single toward making the most of it, they 
would expend nine-tenths of it in building vessels 
not exceeding 2,500 tons, guaranteed to run 17 
knots an hour in ordinary fair weather. They 
would not spend a dollar on vessels of larger 
size or of less speed.” He not only created the 
jury, but furnished them with a verdict. If in 
doing so business men are misrepresented, it is 
certainly not by me. ENGINEER. 
Philadelphia, May 1 


‘¢ Foreign Trader” 


voyages, 10 knots. 


the pass 


” denies 


not 





DISTILLED SPIRITS IN BOND. 

At the request of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Commissioner Raum has prepared the 
following statement of the amount of spirits now 
in bond on which (under the requirements of the 
existing law) the internal revenue tax must be 
paid during the next twelve months: 











Months when Taxable When tax falls 

Produced. gallons. due. 
April, 1879.05 <ccesqccsccnceccosrvces 250,585 May, 1882. 
Way IBID 35 ue os dense cp cincasneaapess 338,361 ae 1882. 
June, 1879..... 242,034 July, 1882. 

uly, 1879.....+ 102,244 August, 1882, 
August, 1879..... 68,011 September, 1882, 
September, 1879 115,205 October, 1882. 
October, 1879. « ++» 232,967 November, 1882. 
November, 1879. sign ewigedanensis'wind ¢ its 11,640 December, 1882. 
Deus 79 eceetenesccesacccask 12,307 heraawe tl 1883, 
be emt aig ela a Rec seewevsevecevese 936,941 February, 1883. 

ebruary, 1880. 1) 3,276:887 March, 1883, 
March, 1880.. «+» 1,768,393 April, 1883. 
April, 1880 .. c 2,079,368 May, 1883. 

TOtal, carrot hacer asmretpcacee nth 8,435,243 


According to all official data in the possession 
of the Finance Committee, the present annual 
consumption of distilled spirits in the United 
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States (of all classes) is about 70,000,000 gal- 
lons. 
by members of the committee at from 15,000,000 
to 28,000,000 gallons—is of the class of whisky 


A maximum amount—variously estimated 


that improves with age, and that to the extent 


above indicated is kept in bond while maturing, 


and that to a greater or less extent seeks the 
benefit of retention in bond. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal calls attention 
to the fact that the president or cashier of every 
incorporated bank in Louisville has signed a 
petition to Congress to pass the bill to extend the 
time which whisky may remain in bond until it is 
The present reve- 
nue law requires the withdrawal of whisky from 
bond within three years. 


withdrawn for consumption. 


There does not appear 
to be any good reason why this bill should not 
become law. Tobacco and cigars have the con- 
sideration asked in this case by whisky, and goods 
imported and going into bond are practically in 


receipt of like treatment. 


A MINING AND INDUSTRIAL EXPO- 
STTION AT DENVER. 

It is proposed to open a national mining and 
industrial exposition at Denver, Col., August ii 
Ex-Governor Tabor is president of the enterprise, 
and the other officers are drawn from among the 
men prominent in mining and commercial inter- 
ests in Colorado. As this is the “first grand 
mineral and mining exposition ever inaugurated,”’ 
elaborate preparations are being made. The 
Exposition Company, in a circular regarding the 
project, set forth the following ‘‘ facts to read and 
ponder over ;”’ 

**The annual report of the Denver Board of 
Trade furnishes the following figures, showing 
the number of pounds of iron goods brought 
into this state, where iron ore sufficient to supply 
the world is almost entirely neglected: 








Pounds, Pounds. 
Hardwar@t......... 17,002,000| Railroad iron, sup- 
Machinery. . + 12,550,000] plies, etc........:. 144,808, 000 
Merchant iron...... 6, 548,000|Stoves, etc.......... 138,000 
Nails a 4,296,c00| Pig iron........... 542,000 
Pipe o-, owk 8,523,000 —- 
Total: icc etmccaaes .aeeauak Mess ok teach aerate 206,407, 


‘Tt is safe to presume that $1.60 per 100 
pounds is not too high for the average cost of 
freight. At that rate $3,302,512 was paid for 
this transportation, and, as always is the case, 
finally collected from the consumer. Allowing 
the state a population of 250,000, these figures 
show that over $10 per head was collected from 
every man, woman and child in the state be- 
cause our own iron is not made serviceable. 
Fifty-five thousand tons of farm products were 
imported to cover our deficiency in food supply, 
while thousands of acres of arable land are un- 
cultivated. Much of this cost, at a low estimate, 
$2 per 100 pounds in freight, amounting to 
$2,200,000—say, $10 per head. Colorado im- 
ported in 1881 boots and shoes in weight 
2,426,000 pounds; leather imports, 1,178,000; 
total, 3,604,000; and the state exported in hides 
and pelts 2,568,000, with abundance of tan- 
bark easily available. Colorado imported in 
1881 cement to the extent of 4,624,000 pounds, 
with limestone and granite abundantly distributed 
throughout the state. Colorado last year ex- 
ported tallow to the amount of 1,864,000 pounds, 
and imported candles to the amount of 2,834,000 
pounds. Salt was imported into Colorado in 
1881 to the extent of 10,614,000 pounds, with 
magnificent salt springs in South Park, only 100 
miles from Denver. Soft timber, excellently 
adapted to common woodenware, is abundant in 
Colorado, and yet of this class of articles this 
state last year imported 2,740,000 pounds. Cer- 
tainly common soap can be easily and cheaply 
made in Colorado, and yet last year this state 
imported 2,260,000 pounds. How absurd it is to 
haul 182,000 pounds of lead pipe annually to the 
largest lead-producing state in the country.” 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND CANAL 
TRAFFIC IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

As showing the tendency in Great Britain to 
free waterways from railway control, in order to 
possess a check upon transportation rates, the 
following from the London 7imes is of interest : 
‘The President of the Board of Trade has re- 
ceived a memorial from the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in favor of emancipating canal traffic 


1882. 


from the control of railway companies. It is 
pointed out that a considerable proportion of the 
canals of the United Kingdom are either actually 
owned by railway companies or the tolls charged 
for the use of them are under the control of 
such companies. The control in question, it 
is stated, was no doubt acquired by the rail- 
way companies for the purpose of reducing the 
competition in the heavier descriptions of traffic. 
Their interference is, however, alleged to have 
been most disastrous by enabling them to keep 
up, and in many cases to largely increase, canal 
rates for the conveyance of goods. After com- 
plaining of exorbitant tolls and neglected chan- 
nels, the memorialists cite instances of conse- 
quent discouragement of commercial enterprise, 
and point out that if the suggestions of the joint 
select committee of both houses of Parliament 
on railways amalgamation, 1872, be adopted— 
viz., that parliamentary encouragement be given 
to independent canal companies to exercise com- 
pulsory powers and repurchase adjoining canals 
from railway companies—a grand and cheap 
system of water carriage might be created, espe- 
cially if steam were largely used in towing.” 


CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE. 

The Toronto JZaz/ furnishes the following, 
under date of April 26: ‘‘An abstract of the 
business of life insurance companies operating in 
Canada for the year 1881 was presented by the 
Finance Minister to-day, in advance of the report 
of the Superintendent of Insurance. The state- 
ment shows that there are 8 Canadian, 18 British 
and 11 American life insurance companies doing 
business in the Dominion, but 7 English and 6 
American companies have ceased doing new 
business in this country, and the bulk of the busi- 
ness is now controlled by Canadian companies. 
During the year the premiums received amounted 
to $3,099,925, against $2,721,128 in 1880, an 
increase of $378,797, while the claims paid were 
$1,388,496, against $1,104,686 in the previous 
year, an increase of $283,810. The relative posi- 
tion of the various companies is as follows: 


Canadian British American 

premiums, premiums. premiums, 

UBSL Ss cives per ssseusacamecm $1,296,262 $613,595 $1,190,068 

LESS ea ote aind ee Rao eats 1,039,341 579,729 1,102,058 
Losses, Losses. Losses. 

YOQT cae tecaelesoiak sane $413,164 $339,005 $636,237 

IBBO tae eevee cies e ealaeielays 290,617 323,173 490,896 


It will thus be seen that the Canadian com- 
panies have been much the most fortunate in 
their operations in 1881, having reaped a profit 
of $883,098, irrespective of expenses of manage- 
ment, while the profit of the British companies 
was only $274,590, and that of the American 
companies $553,741. The number of new poli- 
cies issued was 12,290, against 7,802 in 1880, and 
they were divided as follows: Canadian, 8,918 ; 
British, 1,174; American, 2,198. The following 
table will show at a glance how rapidly the Cana- 
dian companies are absorbing the whole of the 
life insurance business of the Dominion : 


New New 
policies, ee Amount, Amount, 
1881, 1881, 1880, 
Canadian 8,918 sek $11,158, »479 $7,547,876 
British..... 1,17. 1,138 2,540,629 2,302,011 
American 2,1 2,028 3,923,412 4,057,000 





The number of policies in force at the close of 
last year, with the amount at risk, was as follows: 


Number, Amount, 
1881. 1880. 
Canadian.........ssecseesenecseeeenenees 29,860 $46,043,591 
British.......-.sssseecseesssceseeeeeseres 10,242 20,784,319 
Americana .ticpass cess iencceeeee ain=. 792,755 36,264,249 


The total amount of the policies in force in 
Canada is therefore $103,092,159, or about $25 
for every man, woman and child in the country. 
By far the largest business is done by the Canada 
Life Insurance Company, which in 1881 received 
more in premiums issued, more new policies, and 
for a larger amount, than all the British com- 
panies put together. Next to the Canada Life 
comes the A&tna, of Hartford, but this company 
has now ceased doing new business in Canada.” 





CONDITION OF THE FRENCH 
FINANCES. 

A late number of the Pa// Mall Gazette ccn- 
tained the following: ‘* Some of the French 
papers criticize M. Léon Say’s estimate of the 
losses induced by the late financial crisis. He 
puts the total at only £8,400,000, -of which 
43,200,000 falls on Lyons, and points out that 
the collapse of the City of Glasgow Bank, in this 












































































a 
country, involved, if its suckers be taken into — 
account, a-much larger sum—/10,000,000 he 

puts it at. If England stood the larger loss 

without flinching, why cannot France stand the 
smaller? But the cases are not parallel, for the — 
simple reason that it is impossible to calculate — 
the Bourse losses by the mere adding together — 
of the uncovered liabilities of the various bank- — 
rupt houses of credit. It was comparatively easy 1 
to find out how much was lost by the Glasgow — 
Bank, but the ramifications of the late Bourse — 
gambling are really infinite and impossible to — 
estimate. Great numbers of people were stripped — 
of their means in paying up their losses on the 
Bourse, and only to the extent that they have 
ultimately failed to do so does the agent de change 
and the outside broker lose money. What the — 
community has lost cannot be measured, and the — 
best proof of the crippled state of French credit 
houses, as well as of the enfeebled condition of — 
the stock markets, is furnished by M. Say’s own 

proposals with reference to the floating debt. — 
His efforts are concentrated upon a plan for 
keeping that debt from coming upon the market — 
as a stock to be dealt in by the public; and they — 
are so directed because he knows that the last — 
loan of a milliard has not yet been taken up by 
investors. More debt has, in short, been created : 
by the French government than the thrift of — 
France has been able to absorb, and, were another _ 

three milliards to be created and put upon the 
market, it must sink under the unbearable weight. | 
What better evidence could we have that the 
speculative mania in France has made great in- 
roads on the disposable wealth of the nation ?” 


THE GREAT FACTOR IN MODERN 
POLITICS. y 

The London Pall Mall Gazette of April 20 
says: ‘*Some short time ago an article attributed — 
to the direct inspiration of Prince Bismarck © 
declared that the old political and dynastic issues 
which had for so many centuries conyulsed 
Europe were practically exhausted. All the old 
forces of society had lost or were losing their | 
hold upon mankind. The nations, though armed 
to the teeth, had no longer any confidence in 
armies, and, although every hamlet had its 
church, the spiritual power had ceased to mold 
the conscience and shape the lives of mankind. 
For the first time in the world’s history statesmen 
were face to face with an educated proletaria 7 
with a keen passion for materiaf well-being, an 
without any active hope of a life beyond ke 
grave. To govern on the old lines was impos- 
sible. To waste the resources of statesmanship — 
on the barren issues of politics or of frontie - 
was suicidal. The solution of the social problem m 
was the task on which the whole energies of the 
state should be concentrated, and the article con- 
cluded by an appeal to the sovereigns and state 
men of Europe to lay aside their petty differenc 
and devote themselves to the task of ameliorating 
the condition of the people whom they rule 
Otherwise they would not long continue | 
rule. 


NEW STATE SUBDIVISIONS. — 
Mr. Henry Gannett’s plan for subdividing the 
states and territories for statistical purposes does 
not find favor in the west. As already indi- 
cated, he puts the six New England states and 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania in the 
North Atlantic Division. 








is" 


Delaware, Maryland, 





e 


Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 





ii! 
‘ 


Carolina, Georgia and Florida in the South At- 
lantic Division. The Western states, including 
Missouri and Dakota, in the Northern Cent; 
Division. Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Indian Territory and 
Arkansas in the Southern Central Division, and 
the Pacific states and territories in the Wester 
Division. The Chicago /ter Ocean says of this 
proposition: ‘*This will not do. There is » 
reason for a subdivision for statistical or an 
other purposes that will not be of ready applica 
tion to the groupings made by the people, or as 
the outgrowth of some line of practical devel 
ment. Any classification that does not recognize 
the northwest, or the southwest, or the e east, o1 
the south, as natural or appropriate grouping 
will not fit the United States of the future.” 


awe r 


lis- 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
, (Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 
_ A fire policy contained as one of its conditions 
that it should become void ‘if the dwelling- 
house should become vacant or unoccupied, and 
soremain.” There was a temporary absence of 
x, the family for about two weeks, and in an action on 
“the policy, Laselle vs. Hoboken Fire Insurance 
Company, the company set up the defense that 
the policy was avoided by the vacancy of the 
house. The Supreme Court of New Jersey, in 
_ Noyember, decided that the temporary non-occu- 
_ pation did not avoid the contract. 


or habitually obstructed by a person to renderjhim 
guilty of the offense of a public nuisance than 
that any other violation of law shall be in order 
to make the offense complete. But, subject to 
the temporary use of a highway or street ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by the demands of 
trade or the construction of buildings which do 
not create unnecessary or unreasonable obstruc- 
tions, the offense is committed where, by actual 
obstruction or impediment, a public road is ren- 
dered by any person inconvenient or dangerous 
to pass. ; 


























BUSINESS NOTES. alone was 133,108 tons. Strange to say, Germany also, in spite 
of Bismarck’s high tariff, has bought much more heavily in this 
line in England than during the opening months last year, as 
A Mexican abroad recently assured a questioner that the | has Francealso, 
wealth still in the Chihuahua mines within reach was practi- 
cally fabulous, and that it only required capital and competent 
assistance to get the precious metal out. The companies 
already at work, he said, were controlled by Americans or 
Englishmen, though in most instances Mexicans are associ- 


ated with them. 


It is noticeable that the total tonnage exported, 
given above, is also in excess of that sent abroad in the first 
quarter of 1880 by 65,971 tons, when the “ American ‘boom’ 
so helped the British iron merchant. In that quarter the United 
States took 468,897 tons, against the 331,206 tons in 1882, Yet 
the British markets elsewhere have so grown as to render the 
total sales ahead of those of 1880, with the great demand from 
this sideto help it, 











The British labor market has resumed its normal condition 
since the Easter holidays with few exceptions. In Cleveland 
the iron-workers’ wages were (April 19) under arbitration, and 
in North Wales miners were resisting a reduction of 5 per cent. 
In the government yards at Chatham the employment offered 
necessitates considerable work overtime. 


The Chicago /nter Ocean's Rochester (N. Y.) correspondent 
telegraphs that journal of an interview he has had with an 
inventor who has devised a way to conduct electricity 500 miles, 
if need be, by cable, in ‘‘quantities to suit.’’ The inventor, as 


In th ding ship- 
e leading ship- | the correspondent states, showed him a contract to convey 













j- 


% V owned a steamboat running from Cincinnati 
_ to Memphis, and he had C & Co. as his general 
agents for shipping purposes at Memphis. C 
& Co. made a bill of lading for 150 bales of 
cotton, and delivered it to D W & Co., who drew 
a draft on P, at New York, payable at sight, for 
__ $5,900, and attached the bill of lading to it. P 
paid the draft, relying on the bill of lading, and 
on the denial of V of any liability on his part 
nr under the bill of lading, as the cotton had never 
_ been shipped, the statement to that effect in the 
_ bill being untrue, P sued him in the United 
_ States Circuit Court for the District of Kentucky, 
Y Pollard ys. Vinton, for damages for the non- 
_ delivery of the cotton. The defendant had judg- 
ment below, and plaintiff carried the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where the 
judgment was affirmed on April 3. Mr. Justice 

| es Miller, in the opinion, said: A bill of lading is 


iE an instrument well known in commercial transac- 
( tions, and its character and effect have been 
i defined by judicial decisions. In the hands of 
the holder it is evidence of ownership, special or 
} general, of the property mentioned in it, and of 
the right to receive said property at the place of 
delivery. Notwithstanding it is designed to pass 
| from hand to hand, with or without indorsement, 


and is efficacious for its ordinary purposes in the 
hands of the holder, it is not a negotiable instru- 


“29 
; 


__ ment or obligation in the sense that a bill of 
. is tH exchange or a promissory note is. Its transfer 
- id does not preclude, as in those cases, all inquiry 
into the transaction in which it originated, because 
it has come into hands of persons who have in- 
-  nocently paid value for it. The doctrine of dond 
y fide purchasers only applies to it in a limited 
sense. It is an instrument of a two-fold charac- 
ter. It is at once a receipt and acontract. In 
the former character it is an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of property on board his vessel by the 
bs owner of the vessel. In the latter it is a contract 
to carry safely and deliver. The receipt of the 
goods lies at the foundation of the contract to 
carry and deliver. 
ceived, there can be no valid contract to carry or 
¥ to deliver. 





i 





If no goods are actually re- 





A contract was made for the services of an 
agricultural laborer, and it was agreed that his 
compensation should be a share of the crop; but 
he was to work under the exclusive direction 
of the employer, who was to have the entire 
control of his time and services. The laborer 
was induced and his 
employer sued the next employer for damages. 
In this case, Huff vs. Watkins, the Supreme 
‘Court of South Carolina, in December, decided 
that the relation was that of master and servant, 
and not a partnership, as claimed by the second 


to break his contract, 


employer. 





A railroad company was indicted for nuisance in 
obstructing a highway by leaving a hand-car on it, 
and hanging on it car buckets and clothing, which 
frightened horses, to the peril of their drivers. 
‘A conviction was secured on this indictment, and 
an appeal was taken to the Kentucky Court of 
_ Appeals, Cincinnati Southern Railroad Company 
_ys. Commonwealth. In March the conviction 
was affirmed. The Chief Justice (Lewis) said: A 
_ public road is a way established and adopted by 
_ proper authority for the use of the public, and 
over which. every person has a right to pass and 
to use for all the purposes of travel or transport- 
a ation to which it is adapted and devoted. To 
secure the full use and enjoyment of a public 
road it is necessary that it be always open and 
“unobstructed. It is no more necessary that a 
public road should be repeatedly, continuously 
















A fell at night from a bridge into a ditch or 


trench made by a gas company in a town, by 
reason of the absence of any light to discover to 
him the danger, and he sued the town and re- 
covered a judgment for $2,800. 


In this case, 
Russell vs. Town of Columbia, the defendant 


appealed, and the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
in March, affirmed the judgment. 
in the opinion, said: 


Judge Henry, 
The town was bound to 
keep its streets free from obstruction and reason- 


ably safe for travel in the usual manner; and it is 


liable for an injury occasioned by a neglect of 
this duty. And this duty cannot be evaded, sus- 
pended, or cast upon others, by any act of its own. 
The obstruction must have been known to the 
town authorities, but knowledge will be imputed 
to them when there is ground to infer that its 
existence was necessarily known. 





The mere possession of personal property, ex- 
cept in the case of commercial paper, is only pre- 
sumptive evidence of ownership; so where a 
chattel is held under a conditional sale the pur- 
chaser from the vendee will take no better title 
to it than the vendee had, and the title of the 
vendor will prevail over that of the sub-purchaser, 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court of Alabama, 
in Fairbanks vs decided 
March. 


. Eureka Company, 





In a suit upon the infringement of a patent for 
the manufacture of grape sugar, it appeared that 
the complainant did not desire to enjoin the 
defendant, but expected to force it to take a license 
and pay damages for the past infringement, and 
it also appeared that there were some doubts as 
to the complainant’s rights. In 
motion was made for a preliminary injunction, 
New York Grape Sugar Company vs. American 
Grape Sugar Company, in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Northern District of New York, 
on March 3, and was denied. Judge Wallace, in 
1. In a motion for a prelim- 


this suit a 


the opinion, said: 
iary injunction the court will not decide doubtful 
questions as to the complainant’s rights under 
his patent. 2. It must appear that the complain- 
ant will suffer irreparable damage to justify the 
granting of a preliminary injunction, and as in 
this case the purpose of the complainant is to 
force the defendant, who is entirely responsible, 


to take a license from it and to pay damages for, 


the past infringement, the injury suffered by him 
can be fully satisfied by money damages. 





The resignation of a public official will not take 
effect until the resignation is properly accepted ; 
and, when the constitution of a state requires the 
officer to hold his place until his successor is 
appointed and qualified, no vacancy will arise 
before such appointment and qualification, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Kansas, in State 
ys. Clayton, decided in March. 





The laborers on a plantation were induced by 
the superior inducements of another planter to 
break their contract to render services, and the 
plantation was uncultivated during the year. In 
an action to recover as damages the loss of the 
crops, Dickson vs. Dickson, the judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, in October. Judge Fenner, in 
the opinion, said: It is manifest that these acts, 
thus wantonly and maliciously done by defend- 
ant, were, in the sense of the law, faults—that is, 
acts not done in the exercise of legal rights of his 
own, but in violation of the rights and feelings-of 
the plaintiff, who was entitled to pursue his law- 
ful business without interference or hindrance 
from defendant—and for the damage resulting 
from such acts the defendant is responsible. 





yards business is brisk. 





The only port of the United States which has been con- 
spicuous as to exports during the past four months is San Fran- 
cisco. A gratifying feature of the shipments there is the 
improvement of exports to the Central American republics. 
Though small, the totals for the opening months of the year 
show a steady growth, Thus, in January the exports to those 
countries were $61,294; in February, $78,972, and in March, 


$96,350. 





Speaking of ‘small trades," the Boston Fournal of Chemistry 


‘gives currency to the statement that $40,000 worth of spruce 


chewing-gum is gathered in Maine every year. One man in 
Oxford county annually buys from seven to nine tons. The gum 
is found principally in the vicinity of Umbagog lake and the 
Rangely lakes. Gangs of men, with snow-shoes, axes and 
toboggons, spend days and nights each winter in the Maine 
woods collecting spruce gum. 
‘put up" for use. 


It is then steamed, strained and 





Anexcursion to Spitzbergen, from New York, on board the 
steamship Hecla, of the Thingvalla Line, has been arranged to 
start’early in June, and the cities and scenery of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula are held up in attractive colors to the intend- 
ing excursionist. The novelty of a pleasure expedition to the 
north of the Artic circle, ‘where the sun will be above the 
horizon at midnight during the greater part of the tour,’’ and 
where the temperature is mild and the weather expected to be 
calm and clear, is a striking inducement. 





Calcutta advices to March 28 state that the indigo crop 
promises well, though in some localities rain is needed. There 
had been five auctions in the preceding week of about 1,500 
chests of 1881 crop tea, at which fair prices were realized. A 
full supply of rice was reported ; shipments were moderate, and 
prices unchanged. The wheat market was stronger, and jute 
continued steady. A large movement in British cotton piece 
goods import market was reported, but at low prices, to make 
room for the new invoices, which are to go in duty free. 


From a statement concerning the industries of Montreal, 
Que., it appears that the number of hands employed increased 
from 6,920 in 1878 to 13,048 in 1881 ; 
$40,544 to $90,221. The sum paid for wages during the year 
1878 was $2,108,311, and in 1881 it was $4,692,518, an increase of 
$2,584,207. In the former year the average earnings paid each 
employee was $304.67; in 1881 the annual earnings of each 
person employed had increased to $359.63. This apparently 
gratifying exhibit the Montreal Gazette attributes to the work- 
ings of the great ‘national policy" 
much thereat. 


the weekly wages from 


of protection, and rejoices 





The news of growing experiments at cotton culture in Cali- 
fornia, reported in BRADSTREET’S something over a year ago, 
is confirmed by a recent statement in the Rural Press of that 
state. In theopinion of that journal, 
figure in our produce exports.'’ It is added that experiments in 
growing it are being tried in nearly all parts of the state, from 


‘cotton will soon cut a 


Tehama to Los Angeles, most of which has been successful. 
The Oregon Woolen Mills, at Salem, recently received ninety- 
six bales of cotton grown on Belleview farm, Bakersfield, Cal. 
This cotton was pronounced superior to anything previously 
received there from the cotton-growing states, 


The ‘floating exhibition’ projected by an enterprising 
British commercial house has taken shape, and is to be given a 
thorough trial. The steamship Viceroy, of some 3,000 
burden, has been chartered and will 
British colonies and elsewhere to reanimate old markets and 


Space (cabins) is to be let, as at an 


tons 
proceed to the various 


discover or create new ones. 
exposition upon terra firma, and it is expected that the whole 
exhibit will include samples of almost every British commercial 
product, exclusive of explosives and combustibles. At each 
port touched a full ceremony of opening the exhibition will be 
formally held, government officials and the press invited, etc. 
It is a novel project. 





The attention ef the Lord Mayor of London and others has 
been attracted to the increasing number of able-bodied laborers 
in London who are out of employment, and for whom nothing 
in the way of work can apparently-be found, It is reported that 
above three thousand such have been registered as ready to go 
anywhere or do anything to earn themselves and their families a 
living. It is gratifying to learn that something practical has 
been done in the matter. Some two hundred families will be 
sent to Canada, where work on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
will be furnished the male adults. The Cape of Good Hope 
authorities have also offered to provide passage out for two hun- 
dred men. Subscriptions have been opened by various London 
dailies and others, and already enough has been secured to 
provide passage for about one thousand workmen and their 
families to where there is a demand for labor, 





In spite of the slackening in the foreign demand for British 
iron and steel during March, the total value of the exports of 
those articles during the first quarter footed up 993,507 tons, 
against 680,180 tons during the corresponding time in 188r, an 
increase of 313,327 tons. Out of over twenty countries to which 
British iron and steel were shipped, only four took less during 
January, February and March, 1882, than during the first 
quarter of 1881. These were : Belgium, 4,193 tons less ; Turkey, 
3,166 tons; Egypt, 2,820 tons; and British North America 
2,444 tons less. The increase in shipments to the United States 


Falls, in consideration of $1,000,000. 





Prospect Park and three acres of adjacent land at Niagara 
The intention is to generate 


enormous quantities of electricity by means of the power to be 
supplied by the falls, and conduct it to 
between New York and Chicago” 
other purposes. It 
capitalists are interested in the project, and that they have 
agreed to back the enterprise to the extent of $30,000,000, 


“sixty-five towns 
for illumination, power and 
New York 


is claimed that and Boston 


providing the fee simple to Prospect Park can be obtained. 


The scheme may not be impossible, but of this particular 


project there is as yet no confirmation other than the word of 


the Rochester inventor. 





The Boston Commercial Bulletin has prepared an interesting 
exhibit of the increased cost of building a house to-day, as com- 
pared with 1881. It appears that the extra expense attaching 
to such an enterprise over 1881 is from 10 to15 percent, In 
other words, a building costing $20,000 in the spring of 1881 
would now require an outlay of from $22,000 to $23,000; and 
one that cost $2,000 a year ago, would now represent an outlay 
of $2,200 or $2,300. The most marked advance appears to have 
heen in labor, carpenters’ wages having risen 25 per cent., and 
bricklayers’, 8@10 percent. ‘The various kinds of lumber used 
are given in detail, and the increase of cost of the same, delivered, 
is from 3 to12!g per cent. The advance in windows is given at 
6 2-3 per cent.; glass alone has risen 0 per cent. Bricks (com- 
mon) are 5@1o0 per cent. higher (but with a downward tend- 
ency) ; lime has advanced 35 per cent., and cement 15 per cent. 
Builders’ hardware has ruled 10@17 per cent. higher during the 
past winter than in the spring of 1881, but shows symptoms of 
reducing in price. 





The report of the Secretary of the Silk Association of America 
on the imports of silk manufactures at New York and San 
Francisco during April, 1882, has been received, It will be noted 
that silk imports at New York in April, 1882, were not materially 
above those in April 1880, although largely in excess of the same 
month in 1881 : 



















—-——-—_ A pril—_——_— 
1882, 1881. 1880. 

Silk piece goods............ $1,740,102 $1,096,031 $1,589,126 
SRLS care. ¥s'sti< fe M 13,147 23,085 21,896 
Crapes 56,346 28,830 41,431 
Pongees.. . 2 maith 982 
Plushes ... 72,529 26,583 20,277 
Velvets...... 44,861 30,321 68,439 
Ribbons......... 219,082 169,677 295,401 
Laces Bebe tas Sareea 357,489 127,301 124,380 
Shawls :....:-+- 419 B95 997 
NGIOVeS: oa nhicec tor hiees cece: 22,484 13,946 30, 227 
PAYOUT. cate nie eine pe cantea ee 488 156 3,437 
Handkerchiefs . 3,114 6,410 F638 
Hose. orig cor edeg': 10,5 3,982 5,951 
Sewings . Fails sto 1,308 7,992 31,006 
Braids and bindings... 73,765, 68,270 I 34,584 
Silk and worsted.... e 4,786 5,827 8,664 
Silk-and! cotton. oc csenecs.- 303,417 291,601 343 3,286 

Totals... cacecec-s on . $2,935,210 $1,900,967 $2,721,930 


The imports of raw silk at New York and San Francisco in 
the month of April, 1882, were 2,165 bales, valued at $1,422,86r. 
The imports of waste silk at New York and San Francisco in 
the month of April, 1882, were 7 bales, valued at $3,537. 





The so-called consolidation of the leading electric lighting 
companies doing business in New York looks larger than it is in 
fact. an offensive 
and defensive alliance, and opinions of well-informed men do 
not uniformly tend to the belief that the 


The union is little, if anything, more than 
combination — will 
remain intact for any great length of time, The Gramme 
Electrical Company has no light, but was formed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the exclusive right to use the Gramme dynamo 
machine patents in the United States, But there are two 
and in 


Europe, and the Siemen’s, which is not patented in the United 


varieties of dynamos—the Gramme, patented here 


States, and which differs from the former mainly in the arrange- 
ment of the magnets. With the Siemen’s dynamo machines 
open to all comers, the outlook for the American Gramme Com- 
pany was not the brightest. They succeeded, however, in 
forming a union with several leading electric light companies, 
who were to use their patent. But the Edison 
and 


amount to much. 


Company, 


remained out, without it ‘‘consolidation’’ would not 


It is well known that Edison himself was 
like and the 
Edison Company was particularly antagonistic to the Maxim 


violently opposed to anything consolidation, 


much 
The news of the union of the Edison 


Company, which has an incandescent light very 


resembling Edison's 
Company with the Gramme Company was a surprise to all 
acquainted with the former attitude of that corporation toward 
even the proposal of any such action, It is noticeable in this 
connection that Edison is in Europe. The combination com- 
prised the American, Brush, Fuller, 


United States 


Jablochkoff, Weston and 
the addition 


of the Edison, virtually controls the incandescent, as well as 


(Maxim) companies, and, with 


are, lighting patents. The claim is made that the combina- 
tion is to prevent litigation between the companies, to sup- 
press infringements of patents and to acquire valuable new 
inventions which may be made. With Edison and Maxim in 
the scheme, and the possibility of the necessity of ‘arbitra- 
tion’? between them, it will be interesting, in such an event, to 
The 
importance of the Edison Company to the project may be noted 


see how long before the former gets up and gets out. 


from the fact that the combination was not mentioned until its 
consent had been obtained. The only organization which seems 
to have made a good thing out of the arrangement is the original 
Gramme Company. Starting with a patent for a dynamo 
machine (to which there is a rival), it has succeeded in finally 
arranging a “consolidation” of all the leading electric lighting 
companies, whom it will furnish with generators, or will charge 
5 per cent. royalty on the selling price of each dynamo manu- 
factured by them. 


panies in preventing infringement, etc. 


Further, it will act as attorney for the com- 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW VORK MARKET. 

The tone of the stock market this week has 
shown a good deal of improvement, as compared 
with the few weeks preceding, and the temper of 
the street has strongly inclined to veer from the 
bear to the bull side. It is entirely professional, 
however, the outside public being as much out- 
side as it has been for months. The test of this 
is the business done by the commission houses, 
and they are as dull as ever. The bullish tend- 
ency of the street is due to the belief that stocks 
have fallen about low enough to meet the poorer 
condition of the railroads, while the time is 
approaching when the next crops must put in an 
appearance, and the reports we have of them so 
far are very encouraging. About the end of 
June and into July ought to see the harvesting 
of the winter wheat crop generally; corn and 
spring wheat have not yet been all sown, so it is 
a little premature to speculate upon what they 
will turn out. Still, the good accounts which 
everywhere come of the condition of the winter 
wheat have their effect in producing a more con- 
fident feeling in Wall street. Possibly the return 
of Mr. Gould also has not been without its effect, 
for his position on the market is well known. 
He must perforce be a bull, for he has that 
celebrated fifty-three millions of stocks to sell, or 
as much as remains of them, and it does not look 
as if he had been able to sell a great deal lately. 

The center of interest has been the Vanderbilt 
stock, Lake Shore, of course, being the chief. 
It was popularly estimated that some $20,000 or 
$30,000 was staked on bets that this stock would 
The excitement as it 
approached within a fraction of this figure was 
immense. It seemed as if the whole Stock 
Exchange had given up dealing or interest in 
every stock to devote itself exclusively to Lake 
Shore. The stock was held from touching par 
three days, the fact that 
certain large operators had puts out on 
the stock at that figure, which matured 
last week. The comparative inaction of Mr. 
Keene last week is explained by this fact. He 
had to support that stock and the market, or at 
least refrain from attacking, to avoid breaking 
the price down to a point where he would have 
had about 25,000 shares put to him. As soon as 
these privileges expired by limitation, which they 
did on Saturday, Lake Shore was left to take care 
of itself, and the price went first to par and then 
to 9834 very easily on Monday. There, however, 
it seems to have struck bed-rock, for it has not 


or would not touch par. 


for simply from 


been so low since, and it is now a couple of points 
above par. The bears, however, insist that this is 
merely a temporary reaction, and that they will 
put the price to go or perish in the attempt. 
New York Central has been alternately strong 
and weak, and mostly rather weak, having been 
down as low as 1245¢, which is rather a deep 
level for such a stock as this, and which about 
this time last year sold above150. When at that 
figure every other man in Wall street would tell 
you it was surely going to 175. 

Theannual reports of the Lake Shoreand Mich- 
igan roads having been published this week, we 
know officially what the financial condition of the 
Vanderbilt roads was on the first of January 
this year. The question is, what have they been 
earning since? and the popular impression is 
that they have been earning very little. For the 
bulk of the east-bound freight we have the official 
figures, and they are very discouraging; but the 
west-bound business is acknowledged on all sides 
to be good. 

The Gould stocks—as Wabash, Missouri 
Pacific and Western Union—have all shared 
fully in the general improvement of prices; 
indeed, they may be said to have started the 
upward movement. In this the hand of Mr. 
Gould seems visible, for there is nothing in the 
condition of the properties to cause an advance 
more than there has been for weeks. The 
Wabash road, the preferred stock of which has 
made the most marked advance among these 
properties, is declared to be barely earning fixed 
charges, if as much, and rumors are thick in the 
street that the earnings of the Western Union 
are falling off. These, however, are not matters 


that the bulk of the small traders trouble about. 
All they want to know is whether the price 
of a stock is likely to be put up or put down, 
and they will buy it or sell it short accordingly. 
The bigger men may look after reasons if they 
like. Some of the northwestern roads have con- 
siderably improved in price, as St. Paul & 
Omaha, Rock Island, and Burlington & Quincy, 
and this on reports of substantial improvement 
in the properties either by new traffic arrange- 
ments or increase of business. There is certainly 
a sounder bull feeling generally than we have 
known for some time past; and, if the advancing 
of prices be not overdone, it is quite within the 
possibilities that we have seen as low prices as 
we shall this year. But, if anything happened to 
break the market, all this would speedily change, 
and the market is extraordinarily sensitive. 

The loan market is easy as an old shoe, as 
some one has expressed it. There is a plethora 
of money to lend, and comparatively few bor- 
rowers, as is nearly always the case when specu- 
lation is as torpid as it is now. Nevertheless, 
commercial paper is still rated at 5@5% per cent., 
which is significant, for the rate on callloans, stock 
security, has averaged just about 3 per cent., and 
may be hadat times at 2@2% per cent., which is 
the rate on pledge of government bonds. Loans 
on time may be had in abundance at 4 per cent. 
The Treasury is paying out money all the time for 
redemption of bonds and for other disbursements 
in large amounts; and, therefore, if we export 
gold now the effect on the loan market at this 
time must be inappreciable. But the moral effect 
on Wall street of the export of gold is not inap- 
preciable. It is so intimately associated with 
times of stringency and low prices that an 
announcement of gold export for the day is 
always one of the best bear items of news. A 
great many loans of exchange on stock collat- 
eral which fell due this week were renewed; 
but this artificial obstacle to the operation of the 
natural laws of trade was not sufficient to check 
them entirely. Commercial bills continuing as 


scarce as ever, and foreign buyers not taking our 


securities now, but returning them, gold has 
gone to the shipping point, and it is announced 
that between two and three millions will be sent 
out by the Britannic to-day. The posted rates 
have remained at $4.88 and $4.90%4 ; actual rates 
yesterday were $4.86%@$4.87 and $4.89%@ 
$4.893/. 

Government bonds have advanced again a few 
fractions this week. Otherwise there is no move- 
ment inthe bond market calling for remark. The 
closing prices yesterday were: 





April 28, —-May 5.- 

bid. bid. asked. 
RES = extended (334 p. c.)........ -. 101% tory 1014 
U- Sigs, ‘extended (3% p: cjictce.se-<ce 102% 10134 101% 
U.S. Ms 1801; registered |jac-niaekees 116 114} 114% 
U.S. 41s 1891, coupon 116 115 115% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered . ae 121 121% 121% 
Wi.:S, 481907, COUPON: scicrn sti cmasthive 121 121 1214 


The London and Paris markets continue quiet, 
especially the former, where speculation runs 
much as it is here—comparatively dead. There 
is abundance of money lying idle, as shown by 
the loaning rate and the price of consols, which 
is 101%. The market for American securities 
has followed our own, as usual, in its fluctua- 
tions. As before said, there is no demand 
abroad for our stocks or railroad bonds at this 
time. 

One feature of the bank statement of Saturday 
last, as it was of the statement of the week pre- 
ceding, was the curtailment shown in national 
bank circulation, which is due to the very high 
prices of government bonds, these having to be 
deposited as security for the national bank notes. 
Some of the banks, having had their bonds called 
in for redemption, have preferred to reduce circu- 
lation rather than buy other bonds at present 
prices. The statement showed money to be 
accumulating at this center. The surplus re- 
serve was further increased $1,846,050, making 
it altogether $10,895,600. The following are 
the comparative totals of the statements of April 
22 and April 29: 








April 22. April 29. Differences. 
LOaMB ors eies't oss ve $309,688, 400 ga Lo too Inc. $1,300,700 
Specie’: cc vecgee ss 2 135,000 age Inc. 1,854,900 
Legal tenders..... 18,252,400 95,98 Inc. 000 
Deposits.... 293:351,400 Aoi oe Inc. 3,899,400 
Circulation. 19,3 18,942,500 Dec. 424,300 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 28.66, against 28.88 at the same time as 
year. > 


MAY 6, 1882. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 
re Aas SL chede g May s, 
1881, 882, 1882. 


Alton & Terre Haute.......,.<020025 63 Be 2714 
Alton & Terre Haute pref.. ; 133 65* 
Boston Air Line pref....... ae & 62 








B., C. R. & Nort 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.. 
Canada Southern 
Central Pacific 











as 
ai ei 2 
























Ze 74 
Chicago, St. Louis & New yore on 4 7083 75% 74 
»C.&l - 70 72 
Chesapeake & Ohio 281 20 23l¢ 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref. 44 29 3244 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref. 33% ai 244 
5 | OP ere anand | 2614 10g 14 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota ... as 16 20 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 165, 12914 133 
Chicago & Alton...........+5 144% 130 133 
Chicago & Northwest co 1204 12834 . 129% 
Chicago & Northwest pref. nee 13814 139 140 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 117% 111% 11334 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pret Bo 10% 1204 121% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . 1375 127 131 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh,.............. 13834 Ap a 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 124% 117% 11954 
Delaware & Hudson Canal..... ..... 112 104} 105} 
Denver & Rio Grande........ 109% 607% 63% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & G: s% I 11% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. oe 20 207% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.........,..-2- 6734 E 9 
Hannibal & St. (mies prefs chicks 10844 5% 64 
Plouston a. Pexadncces san tenes osc 76 70% 74 
Iliniois'Centtrali dis. escase sco tee oes 13814 an 130% 
Ind., Bloom. & Western............5 53% 40 43% 
Lake’ Shore font cis cteis'«.0Sstebera Sage mire 128146 1015g =: 103% 
Lake Erie & Western.......0s...000 54 29 3044 
Louisville & Nashville .....,......... 103, 7434 77% 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... go 60 
Miss6utt: CaChiC. cues ssernee seers Ad 36 9334 
Manhattan Railroad................ 22% 6 49 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref....... 20 104 9 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref........ 11% 4 5 
Memphis & Charleston....... ...... ae 50 Fa 
Metropolitan Railroad.... 8716 46 7 
Michigan Central...<.<snt eee cr eeer 11034 8c 85 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore............ 54% 47% 4914 


Mobile Ohio: 7oo-eseseincites orate ee 33 24 25 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas =f 50 30 32 
Morrig;& Wessex, e8) vcunneineeinen 122 123% 123 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 841% 6014 64 
New Jersey: Central? cc. o2-0000- 20 Iol 6856 ny 
New. York’Central..)c..f0-cis.ieente 147% 126% 127% 
New York & New Haven............ 170 a OF 
New York Blévated)..c-.. seecec ere 103% 103, 10: 
New York, Lake Erie & Western... 9% 3558 36% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.. 934 me $3 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ..... os 14% 14% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. ae 33 33146 
New York, Ontario & Western....... 36% 25% 26% 
Roden Pacific. PERE REE He 3 @ 407 
orthern Pacific prefish..isnnonseoes 72 wy 79 
Wortolk: & IW EStErn mics.cjsaacu piace siete no =i 
Norfolk & Western pref............. 524% 52 


Qhio! Central.shsiascoan sence pasmas 33 14 15 








Ohio & Mississippi 44% 33146 3334 
Ohio & Raapssipt 110 100 Ico 
Oregon Railwa avigation....... 153 1338 137% 
Peoria, Decaeue & Evansville........ 42 2 30 
Philadelphia & Reading.............. 54% 56% 5758 
Ohio Southern et jerndacsatecahrous there oe a 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg... 27 aS 
— - sree MANY..cctcutigeaars ay, os 1914 
ochester itSHUrg hss vasa oat 2 31 
Richmond & Danville,............... x? . ie IIo 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 6 28 3814 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... é314 9 51% 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pref.. 10314 $6 85 
St; Paul & Omaha... 2. oct ecm 3 36% 3934 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.............. 8% 095% 102% 
Texas: Pace ristwcns acdvenie dap itae ae 74 383 42% 
EN Sede OS 8B. taeekn- oer emeris 3% 12 By, 
ie ele | (hole Sonam ree se 119% It 112% 
Wabash: St. Louis & Pacific 49 28% 31% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref 91% e743 5544 





*Ex. div. 
THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
May 6, SL aoe Mays, 
1881. 882. 1882. 












Western Union .. 119 82 84% 
American District 60 46 4! 
Lai ph Le 1414 141 
merican 79 9314 (94 
United Stat 61 74/4 74 
Wells, Fargo m8 12 127 
Pacnic' Mat? v.sce 53% 3814 35% 
Canton Company...... 50 60 
Sutro!Tinhnel!.. evec. ctor ewes 1% a % 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company. . 56 50 51 


New Central Coal Company... ..... 14 13 
FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMED; 





































May 6, April28, Mays, 
1881. 1882. 1882. 
B.C. Ra& Northern Ist §si0¢2 0/00. IoI 102 1024 
Central Towa. Ist 7Sincsnsisns cnwars-iis 11 112 114 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s. B., int. d. 86% 8014 80% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 6234 4438 48 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 112 113% 111% 
pee.C tat, Ses, case eos a5 18 18 
‘a, & Mo. R. 1st m3 awe 115 115, 115 
St. L., J.& Coast. 78. 114% 112 112 
ahi Miss. 7 br. Ist ee Q Thy 18% aor 
icago, Burlington uincy cn. 7s. 128% 128% 12 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c. 1254 127 127 
Keokuk & Des Moines tst g. 5s...... I 104 10314 
New Jersey Central Ist 7s..... Il 117 118 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as 116% Ill Ill 
New ne oer adj. 7s.. 109 107 1054 
Lehig ilkesbarre cn. as. H 110 1008 105, 
American Dock & Improvement 7s.. 131 go 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P.c. 132 seen 134 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P. a. 1224 119% 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P: 1st 7s, PSs Rd 123 127 127 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst L d, 7s. 12244 119 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. ist I. & M. 7s. rarh 119 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & D. 7s. 122 119 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. 123 123 123, 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. cn. 7s........ : 12556 Lee! 12044 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7s... 101% 100 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1 I.& D.ext.7s. 122 Ir 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 6s, S. W. d. 10814 19, 108 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 5s, LaC.&D. 934 93 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst $.M. div.6s. 107% 108 10734 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst H.&D.d. 7s. 117 117 117% 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s ........ 110 109 08 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s......... 102g 105 102) 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s.. 129 132 1324 
Chicago & Northwest ist 7s . lll 109 109 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 75.. 125% = =127 128 
pqs & Milwaukee ist 7s. 124 120 120 
Lake Shore div. 7s......... 120 1185 121% 
Lake Shore cn. c, 1st 7s.. 125% 127% 127 
Lake Shore cn, r, Ist..... 127 12514 12414 
Lake Shore cn, c, 2d 7s 125 12514 12446 
Louisville & Nashville cn. ts. : 12016 118 18 
Louisville & pestis ad Feige rive 10314 10378 104% 
Louisville & Nash., N. O. & M. 1st 6s. 10244 9. 94 
Louisville & Nashville gen.6s......, 107% % 99% 
Nashville& Decatur rst 7s.. ae 11g 115 m5, 
Lake Erie & Western 1st 6s - r I 10134 102 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie ist 6s. 100% 103% 100 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s, 110 10344 10314 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s 10244 101 tor} 
Michigan Central cn, 7.......... +o. 12846 «127% 39-1249 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn, as. 109% 1055 10534 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc . 8614 ei 62 
soee ag & Central Missouri 1st 78.. 109 108 105 
Motte &: OMG £0. 06ss. beh rdecen 112 110% 110 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis rst 7s. 118% 116% 116% 
New York Central 6s, '83............ 103 1044 ror'4 
New York Central 6s, IOP cscatta.cinsean 112 III 112 
New York Central & "Hudson Ist C.7s. I 133 133 
Canada Southern ist int. gtd.,3to5,. 10244 953% Me 
Harlem rst 7s, c 131 135 131 
Harlem rst 7s, r...... 129 134 133 
» Pe Pe OB . 6s. 100 100 100 
Nevada Central rst 6s...... 100 97 97 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, s. f. 7s 119 m7 or7h 
Ohio.& Mississippi cn, ig 11 117g 117 
Qhio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 7s,..... 11 120 115, 


May 6, April 28, May , 
1 8182. 


Ohio Central 1st 6s . 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s .. 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 1st 6s. . 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. div. rst 6s. 
Central Pacific g. 6s. ANE. 
Western Pacific 6s. 
Southern Pacific of 
Union Pacific 1st 6s.. 
wings & St. Peters 2d 
I, Ist 7s, s. 
cs St. P. M. & O. cn. 6s 
, St. P. M. & O. Ist 6s 
8. Paul & Sioux City rst 
Delaware, Lackawanna & WwW 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s. 
Syracuse, Binghamton = me Y. ist 7s. 
Morris & Essex rst 7s.. 
Morris & Essex 2d 7s ...... 
Morris & Essex 1st cn, gtd. 7s....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s.. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s.. 
Delaware & Hud. Canal tst P. d.c. 7s. 
Albany & Susquehanna rst 7s... .... 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ........ 
Albany & Susquehanna rst cn. gd. 7s. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 7s 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist cn. 7s 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s . 
Brie 2d ext. 5Siss seuesanko ss see eameee 
Erie 3d ext. 7s. 
Erie 4th ext. 5s... 
Erie 5th ext. 7s.. 
Erie Ist en. g. 7s. 
Long! Docks98.5.5. ccna senile aera 
Buftalo, N. Y. & Erie rst 78.........5 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W'nn. 2d cn. 65. 
GHir& SanJAs 1st \6s:.fco. ces aeeee 
Houston & Texas Cen, 1st m, I. 7s. 5 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W. div. 7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W.&N. 1. 
Houston & Texas Cen, 2d C, mF 
Houston & Texas Cen. ae W.& 
Cedar Falls & Minn. 1st 7s........--. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & in ist p'd7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n rst 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W’n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & Springfield 1st ee 
Lake Shore, M. 8. & N. ls. f. 7s. 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7S 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s.. 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht. 7s. 
Buffalo & Erie n, 
Buffalo & State Line 7s.. 
Kir Se WP, Ist 9s octes. 
Union Pacific |. g. 7s. 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s. 
Union Pacific r. 8s..... 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s.. 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '95.. 
Kansas Pacific rst 6s, '96. boi 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as.....-..- 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st cn. 6s.... 








































P. R. of Mo, 2d 7: 
St. Louis & San real co 2d 6s, cl. INS 

St. Louis & San Francisco 3-65, cl, ee 
St. Pon) & San Peer Ene! oe 

S. P. R. of Mo. ist 6s.. 

Texas & Pacific cn. 6s .. 
Texas & Pacific inc. & 7s 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G, div. 6s 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth s, f. 6: 
Cy iC, ST Csast a ies 
C., Ch& EiCe rst & as 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn, Ist 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s 
St. Louis & Iron cab ba 2d 7s. 
St. Louis & I. M., A, bh. 1st 7s. 
St. Louis & I. M., C. ry F. st 






















St. Louis, A. & T Hist 7s. 

St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. 7: 

St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d inc. 7 

St. P., M. & M. oF es 

St. P., M. & M. 2d 6s 

Wabash, St.L. & P. con 

Wabash, St. L. & PC. di 

Wabash, St. L. & P. 1st gi ie div. 7s. 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7sext........ 
Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s.. 
Wabash, St. L. & P.c 

Great Western 2d 7s 

St. Louis, K. & N. r.e. & r. 7s 

St. Louis, K. & N., O. d. 

St. Louis, K. & N., C. bh 

St. Louis, K. & N., C. b 


Western Union c. 7s . 
Western Union r. 7s.. 
New Jersey Central inc. 
Gi, CST. me 78s 
Central Iowa c. d. cer....+,+.s-.-0 25 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’ninc. 


FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING Wen 


104% i 
100% gt 
109 104 
10% 101 
16% =1164% 
beee: iI 
ass 103 
117) 317 
IL 120 
122 125, 
104% = 102 
109 114 
109 110 
115 112 
124 128° 
122 122 
131 138 
117 116 
1244 12 
107 =o 
Ir 115 
tae 125 
113 1134 
109 105, 
125 124 
ey 135 
115, IL 
107} icy 
107} 104 
108 4 105, 
10 Io. 
pt 
114 110 
129 125% 
110 118 
129 130 
101% = 94% 
103 103, 
113 Ir 
mry =108 
Ill 112 
123 118 
122 132 
116 1124 
119 us, 
89 89 
rime). 
ce) 
110% 109 
112 109 
110 107 
11 115 
rae 12 
102 100 
ee 108 
115, 112 
129 11914 
120 123 
108% 105% 
T1234 110g 
11334 Tir g 
109 111% 
105, 106 
I 103: 
1083 107 
116 Il 
105, 100 
93 go 
9 sof 
To 105 
103 98 
8556 3% 
97% «= «Br 
130 139 
III 112% 
130 122 
120 110 
8614 88 
117 116% 
mi 10934 
114 109% 
11254 10974 
118 11 
1104 107% 
105, 99% 
110) on 
104 107, 
iam 
92 
pet ee 
10 102 
- 60 
110 96 
110 103 
112 102 
116 105, 
Iol 
101 Too 
121 11934 
121 119 
10094 90 
73 45 
70 
102 65 


THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED; 


May 6, Ape Ma 
5 ae Mg se 


Alabama, cl. A., 2 to 5. Sclantocisisie sais sips 
Alabama, cl. Ti sm. 
Alabama, cl. B.'ss..... 
Alabama, cl. C. 
Arkansas 6s, fd., 
Arkansas 7s, L, ie 
Arkansas 7s, M. & L. 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. P. B. 
Arkansas 7s, M.O.& R.R ......... 
Arkansas 78, Ai Gy Ris ojo tae twat omit 
Georgia 6s, * 
Georgia 7s, n., 86 demise a aaa : 
Georgia 7s, ind., 
Georgia 7s, g....... ; 
Louisiana 7s, cn., 14 Soon Plalelaieieleiiclee 
Louisiana: 7s, SIM. .ocs's <0 002 eee porns 
Michigan 6s, '83.......... S alessiomatsisseiiis 
Missouri 6s, due 82 or 83... 
Missouri 6s, due '86 
Missour i6s, due Be sion eaecosng 
Missouri 6s, due '88......... erates 
Missouri 6s, due "89 or " QONcae de aerate 
Missouri a. or u., due’ "9B. veeeeeeeeee 








Missouri fdg. , due ' Boop: Suomekeso 
Missouri,  & St. wwe '86 os nee 
Missouri, H. 54 St. ” due hs AEE 


New York &, 1 . 
New York 6s, g. ie 92. 


New York 6s, g 1} °93 lence aaa atte 
North panes: és, 0., '86-98......0065 
North Carolina 6s, A. O........... 

North Carolina N.C. R., 183-4-5 aaitt 
North Carolina N. C, R. ‘73 iC. Olean ce 
North Carolina N. C. R., A. O...... 7 
North Carolina N. C. R., c. ‘Off pate 


North Carolina fdg. act, '66-1900..... 
North Carolina fdg. act, " yepine 
North Carolina n., i J; i 

North Carolina n, 


North Carolina, C. R ON, See ae io 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, 98-9 Sees 
North Carolina sp. t., y cligeece. ere 


North Carolina sp. t., ‘cl. Biech steenione 
North Carolina cn, 48. ane dae eyience ee ie 
North Carolina cn. 4s, SMe eae 
Ohio 6s, '86 . 
Rhode {sland 6s, c. Ae ais ey 
South Carolina eae 
Tennessee 6s, 0., 
‘Tennessee 6s, n., "Ga 8-1955 
Tennessee 6s, isp Tega 84, 
Virginia 6s, 
Virginia 6s, n., 
Virginia 6s, n., 
Virginia 6s, cn 
Virginia 6s, xm 
Virginia 6s, en., 2ds 
Assy ee bia 3.6 

istrict of Columbia 3. . 
District of Columbia 3.658, F 4. 
District of Columbia r.......60.2000+ 












O vccccccocs.es 


. 








71 = 
72 821% 
3 
3 8 
2 27 
12 23 
12 29 
12 21 
12 20 
12% 8 
109 105, 
IIL 110! 
peas 109 
117% 15% 
56 60 
102 102% 
105, 100 
111 109 
112 1 
114 III 
11 112 
II 14 
119 1101 


110 102 
119 118 
120 119 
121 y = 

35, 

35% 28 
141 135 
121 115 
I4l 135 
121 mms 

13 10 

3 Io 

21 18 

2 18 


82 80 
III 10914 
118 ae 

10 

ee 

72% 57% 

40 33 

4o 33 
117 &5 

814 1 

Sd 
105% 108 
105 108 
105 108 













9514 
gr 
105 
IoL 


116 ‘ 
112 

rogie 
117% 


120 
12534 - 
105, 
112 
II0_ 


pet = 
13) ‘ 
ps1 < 


aa 
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INSURANCE. INSURANCE. FINANCIAL. FINANCIAL. 






















H. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YorRK. 


NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 
INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


DUE Rs Dee) Ya ete 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113. DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


















5,000 for $4. 


THE 


NITED STATES MULUAL 


Accident Association, 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CEES & BACON, 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
Bankers and Brokers, 


LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SuRpLuS.As TO Poticy-HoLpErs, $6,459,478.08 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 



















No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








CAPITAL. PAID UP,- - - - - -_3,000,000,00 409 BRoapway, NEw York. PERIER FRERES & CO,, Paris. 
NerSurpLus, - - - - $3,459,478.08 eee) MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. ALESASDER eae : TACEURY Be Bacon. 
% ember N. Y. Stock Exchange. ATHROP RK. BACON, 
N ee Incorporated October 11, 1877. x : 
This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- ——- ik: H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPL & Lewis H. TayLor, Jr. LINDLEY HAINES. 


JOINT AGENTS 


“4NADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, Ho TAYVLOR & COL 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; *and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHAS. B. PEET (or Rocers, Peet & Co.), President. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 





CHARLES PLATT, __ “WILLIAM A. PLATT, Bankers and Brokers, 
President, 2d Vice-Pres. Buy end sell pieclin Fachange, cele do tia st ha etc. cas 
T. CHARLTON HENRY GREVILLE E. FRYER, THE ORIGINAL AND LARGEST MUTUAL ACCIDENT commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, : = Cnn 
es ts. Ritelany COMPANY IN THE WORLD. : No. 140 SoUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











Recommended to the public by over 10,000 business men in 
this city and vicinity, who as policy-holders have tested its 
practical working during the last five years, in which time it has 
paid goo claims at sight without litigation. 


Wo. M. Eart, MemberN. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. DAYTON. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Miers? Y ano CASUALTY CO. 


187 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


JRANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


An investment of $4 procures in this company Bankers and Brokers, 


ese teeTaL Ben Bas <5. pao es nneinwe cise vicincse ene eipne pape ted $5,000 accident insurance, and $25 weekly in- Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW York. ; 
Durosin with New Vor“ INSURANCE DEPARTMENT Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


demnity, which may be continued at the rate of 
about $10 per annum, effecting a saving of two- 
thirds of the usual cost of accident insurance in 
stock companies. 


My. 'S) GOVERNMENT BONDS........0-c0cccecceeeses 100,000.00 Foreign and Domestic. 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 
, Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 


peers of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
ds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
arantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 


this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 
Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 
Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


‘Wm. M. Ricuarps, President. JouN M. CRANE, Sec’y 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 








YARED BROTHERS, A PUTO RINE Re tO eC ON, 
BANKERS, : BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. | No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 


All losses for death and weekly indemnity are paid from the 
funds of the association, collected by an assessment of $2 upon 
each member, at intervals of two or three months as required, 
or members may at their option and for their convenience remit 
for their assessments in advance annually at the rate of $1o per 
annum, and receive for such remittance a deposit receipt, thus 
avoiding any annoyance of risk of forfeiture. The association 
has an assured income exceeding $100,000 per annum for the 
payment of losses. It has no claims upon its books unpaid, and 
has no debts. 


ALL VALID CLAIMS ARE PAID AT SIGHT. 


United States Mutual Accident Associat’n, 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person, Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 








Pp. K. Dickinson. JuLes E. BruGiere. H.C, DICKINSON, 


ae a BROSsa oe BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





MINING. 











MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
LARK & BOTHWELL, 
No. 2 Nassau Street, corner of Wall, New York. 
Promoters and Managers of Mining Enterprises. 


“OMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO., 





4o9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HowaArD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 








HITE GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 





Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. OWARD LAPSLEY & CO SSIS ot a ae 
; ? mia. 

—______—_ FINANCIAL. o A Sy CO., MENLO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, oe : ee 
n EB ra: alley, Califo 7 
ASSETS, January 1st, 1882. Bankers and Brokers, SATEMO GOLD QUARTZ COMPANY, 
angier, Nova Scotia. 

United States Securities............0ssseceeeer erence $441,092.50 No. WALL STREET, NEW YORK. | STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 

Bank Stocks (of New York City Banks)... .......-+ 117,713.70 A DDINGHAM, 5 Z Lewis, Nevada. 





STORMONT SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
Silver Reef, Utah. 
EAGLE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


SAN BRUNO COPPER COMPANY, 


City and other Stocks and Bonds and Cash in Banks, 1 2447-91 
Premium Notes and Cash Premiums 2,919.85 
Salvage, re-insurance and other claims .... 13)382.55 


EV OTA os= -20.42s> = $827,5 56.51 


McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
' Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL, 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lewis, Nevada. 


Mexico. 




















Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scrip 
of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

W. IRVING COMES, PRESIDENT 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SECRETARY. 

Tuts COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House oF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co. 


COMMERCIAL. 


Those who have thus far during the year 
waited from week to week for a very active 
spring trade of large volume must continue to 
wait. A conservative business has been done 
during the past six weeks in all leading lines, 
and one which has been fairly remunerative, 
but there has been no ‘‘boom.” ‘The nearest 
approach to one was in Minnesota and Dakota, 
where, for causes previously explained, the dis- 
tribution of goods has been very active. Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha and Burlington 
have enjoyed perhaps the most favorable trade 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





Louis J. APGAR,. GEORGE MERRILL. 
Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. I. D. BALcH. 


PGAR, MERRILL & CoO., 
Stock Brokers, 


68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEw St., NEW YORK. 


No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


HE MERCHANTS’ 
: ’ INSURANCE CoO., 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
Statement, January 1, 1882. 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





NID IRIE LEGS TS NEON ONS 


FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 





1 New STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 





CHAS, GREGORY, 

















WORSE CAPITAL coc cece ve cn cdeecsivaaascuvecevecsee 00,000.00 | Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. | ARE AN A No. 1 SECURITY. Pi at : p 2 i 
erie iides, including uapold losses “ep 4 MATURIN BALLOU. Fe ee Gees ae Rear eee ue 
Surplus beyond capital and all ethan Habilicies! <0 finery AC R, 64 CEDAR St., NEW YORK. | BrapsTREET’s from leading business centers 
$1 area Sa ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., Boe Sa BALLIN, CO throughout the country from week to week have 
Saas bic Stock d Bond ; sn ee shown this. During the past week advices are 

NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE ocks and bonds, FOREIGN BANKERS, , : if 
No. 83 LIBERTY ST W. B. OGDEN, M that at Boston, in dry goods and other lines, the 
os : = Bienes | No, 2 VALU STREET NEW YORK: )No, 22 Witiiam STREET, New York. disposition of goods in April largely exceeded 
Exvrmu_C. MITCHELL, Geo, H. Brou , b oes : 
Gro. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Bx: G. STEBBINS & SON, the previously anticipated sales. At New York 
* > 


“THE GERMANIA 


Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Special. only a moderate business was transacted. Phila- 












$ Bankers and Brokers, ly A i : 
INSURANCE CO. No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK delphia and Baltimore report the situation as fair 
Tuos, A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VysE, Jr. C. C. Broun, E Z : 
OF NEWARK, N. J. : W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Voc Exchange. . Cc. H, STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN only. 

Statement, January 1, 1882. I Web h iSO VS aco eer OL Ome ALCOTT & SONS. Collections throughout the United States, ex- 

CASH GAPLUAL om inanatessusicetsessserassnn stag $200,000.00 BANKERS AND BROKERS, a cept in the region recently inundated, are gener- 
Op rss oa denen eat 3 Wall St tN ovis BANKERS AND BROKERS, ally good. The demand for concessions from 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS..........se00-0005 214,238.75 No. a reel, ON: OPK. No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. the southwest have been generally met in Chicago, 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign pactians’ and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 





JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
E. C, HAY, Vice-President. THEO, HORN, Gen. Agent. 


NEW YORK AGENTS. 
HATTON & JACOBS, 85 Liperty STREET. 


St. Louis and elsewhere. In the central and 
western states good planting and growing weather 
has beenthe rule. Farmers north, east, south and 
west are busy, and country storekeepers there- 
THE fore report trade dull. In Georgia the crops 


looking well, as indeed they are so reported 
y | are g - y p 
IG UARANTEE COMPAN in nearly all instances. The truck gardening 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


season promises well in the south, and with a 
BoNbDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN harvest corresponding to the present outlook the 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


crops will generally be large. 
Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX, T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 New STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, New YorK. 











SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


Bek FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 Broapway, New York. 


CASH CAPITAL, - Ts - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, - - e 2 640,210.48 


Tora Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250-46 
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Not very long ago orders for merchant iron 
were placed with difficulty. Manufacturers had as 
much business in hand as they desired, and, in 
view of possibly higher prices, were indifferent 
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about accepting future delivery orders except on 
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terms which caused careful buyers to hesitate and 
choose the risk of waiting. Within ten days com- 
petition has been developed in eastern and west- 
ern iron-making centers, and this fact has helped 
to still further check demand. Manufacturers are 
now complaining of dullness and weakening 
prices, but whether with a view to affect the 
pending wages dispute is not evident. Continued 
full production means lower prices because of 
curtailed consumptive demand. For years iron 
has sold at mills 4%@ %c. under card rates, while 
wages were based on card rates. For months 
past iron has been sold above card, while wages 
were at card. At present competition has re- 
duced prices to card rates, and under in some 
cases. The cutting of the card of y5c. per 
pound, which is being done, reduces price per 
gross ton $2.24. The desired 10 to 15 per cent. 
increase by the workmen involves an increase in 
cost of production of $1.50 to $1.75. While the 
wages question is unsettled demand will be 
uncertain and prices fluctuating. The manufac- 
turers who have the dispute in hand desire a 
speedy settlement in order that they can take 
whatever steps the result requires, and if possible 
to save the industry from the damaging effects of 
prolonged uncertainty. The conference at Pitts- 
burgh between the millowners and the Amalga- 
mated Association resulted 
neither side giving way, and the question of 
insisting on an additional 50c. after June 1 was 
referred to subordinate branches of the associa- 
tion for decision. This may be regarded as a 
graceful retreat, or as the groundwork for a firm 
stand for higher rates. 
to the former view. 
known May 20. 


Ironworkers’ in 


General opinion inclines 
The result is to be made 





At this the end of the second of the three 
consecutive weeks in which coal is to be mined 
on half time at the anthracite collieries, no per- 
ceptible reduction of stocks at leading coal centers 
has been noticed. It is believed, however, when 
_the arrangement has been completed, that a bet- 
ter tone will have been imparted to the market. 
During the past two or three days the coal busi- 
ness generally has picked up noticeably. While 
trade was slack through January, February and 
March, the opening days of May have witnessed 
more buyers and freer shipments. Coastwise 
freights east of the sound from New York are 
quoted at $1.15, a shade firmer than a week ago; 
westward from Buffalo, by lake to lake Michi- 
gan ports, rates are firm also. The demand in 
the west continues fair only. Representatives of 
leading coal companies, who have since January 
1 found fault with the business of the year, are in 
several admitting that the business 
transacted to date compares very favorably with that 
during the corresponding period of 1881. It is 
agreed, however, thatafter June 1 the business will 
be such that all will have plenty todo. Meanwhile, 
the effect of partial stoppage of mining is awaited. 
There is no particular change in the bituminous 
trade. The Cumberland miners continue to hold 
out, and Clearfield and other regions to supply 
the market. This policy on the part of the 
strikers is bad, for the Cumberland region cannot 
fail to lose business which it will not be easy to 
regain. There is to be no change in circular 
prices of anthracite coal for the line trade during 
May. The recent rise in the Ohio took 260,000 
tons of coal out of Pittsburgh, which served to 
animate the river trade some. 


instances 


A slightly better feeling has been developed in 
the eastern wool markets during the past week. 
There has been little or no speculative demand, 
and no important increase in the volume of 
business on legitimate orders, but buyers have 
been operating for current wants with less 
hesitancy, as it has become apparent that the 
cheap lots of good wools have been pretty well 
cleaned up, and holders of desirable supplies are 
not disposed to submit to further concessions. 
Stocks have been much reduced and concentrated, 
and, while there is no indication of a positive 
scarcity pending the earliest arrivals of the new 
clip, it is believed the market will absorb available 
supplies without further pressure on the part of 
holders. Negotiation is in progress for the new 
clip in some sections of the south and west, and 
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all reports thus far received tend to confirm pre- 
vious expectations of the high views of growers. 
As high as 25c. has been reported paid for un- 
washed wools in Missouri. Conservative dealers 
are apprehensive that competition among buyers 
will encourage the payment of prices that will 
not afterward be realized on the seaboard, and 
as matters look now there is strong probability 
of this result. The market abroad is about 
steady. 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Unsettled and more or less disagreeable weather 
has had a restraining influence on general busi- 
ness, which has been only to a moderate aggre- 
gate for the season, even in the more prominent 
items of the merchandise list. Few changes of 
moment, however, have occurred in prices. In 
the more notable instances, despite the absence 
of anything like remarkable activity or excite- 
ment, these changes have been rather to stronger 
figures, holders evincing much confidence in the 
position and outlook. 


From some interior points letters and telegrams 
make gratifying mention of increased vigor in 
commercial operations. The deliveries of produce 
at the principal points of accumulation are noted 
as more liberal and augmenting in volume. 
From the northwest the advices are of a freer 
distribution of goods to consumers, which the 
resumption of inland navigation facilitates. 

Produce movements at the seaboard have been 
to a fair average, but prices have shown much 
irregularity, particularly for grain in the specu- 
lative connection, the drift of which, in the 
instance of corn and oats, after a buoyant 
opening, has been toward the close to a lower 
range. Provisions have been characterized by a 
hardening tendency, on lighter and less urgent 
offerings, notwithstanding the return of moderate 
amounts of boxed meats from Europe. The 
consumption in the home trade line has been 
progressing very satisfactorily. Cotton has been 
further depressed, on a very moderate volume of 
dealings, even for forward delivery. Naval stores 
have shown decided heaviness, as_ supplies 
have been gaining on the demand, with rosin 
only sought after to any considerable extent. 
Through scarcity and the anticipation of light 
arrivals for some time ahead, alcohol has been 
worked up to 35c. in bond per gallon, and 
wanted. 


A very moderate aggregate was reached during 
the week by the export clearances of produce 
and merchandise from the port of New York, the 
total valuation having been only $5,795,178, 
against $6,006,121 the preceding week, and com- 
paring with a total of $6,911,596 same week last 
year, making the grand total since January 1, 
1882, $103,985,669, against $127,110,663 same 
period in 1881, and $116,923,265 in the corre- 
sponding portion of 1880, thus indicating a loss 
on the outward movement thus far in 1882 of 
$23,124,994, as compared with the aggregate of 
last year, to date. 


An unusually slow movement has been recently 
reported in western leaf tobacco, though with- 
out indicating any important changes in prices. 
Through the month of April the receipts here 
were 6,663 hogsheads, against sales made public 
of 1,600 hogsheads (of which 1,200 hogsheads 
went to shippers), with deliveries from warehouse 
of 7,960 hogsheads, and exports of 9,052 hogs- 
heads, leaving on hand in warehouse here May 1, 
41,036 hogsheads, against 42,333 hogsheads April 
I, 1882, and 35,393 hogsheads May 1, 1881. 
Of seed leaf, the sales for the past month were 
also quite moderate, reaching only 6,000 cases, 
of which 1,000 cases were for shipment. The 
exports hence of seed leaf tobacco thus far this 
year reach about 9,912 cases, against 8,229 cases 
same time last year. The Spanish tobacco trade 
of New York in April comprised receipts of 
7,258 bales, against sales of 2,200 bales—all for 
the domestic trade—and deliveries of 4,645 bales, 
leaving on hand here May 1, 28,952 bales. 
Manufactured tobacco has been quoted firm, 
though not jn much request for either home use 
or shipment. 


Speculation in united certificates of crude 
petroleum has been generally bearish in temper, 
as reflected in a further decline in prices on freer 
and urgent offerings, which led to considerable 
activity, and toward the close some revival of 
firmness. The range for the week was 7134@ 
823{c., leaving off on Friday at 823¢c. bid, 
against 76(c. the preceding week. 

Rather more animation has been noted 
refined petroleum, which fluctuated slightly, leav- 
ing off here and at Baltimore steadily at 744. for 
early deliveries, while at Philadelphia standing at 

7%c., though on Wednesday these figures had 
been shaded %e. per gallon. Very little interest 
has been evinced in crude petroleum in 
shipping order, which, however, ranged here 
at 64%@7\c., as through the preceding week. 
Naphtha, average test, ruled tame at 6%c. 
asked, and residiuum at 7c. Refined petro- 
leum in attracted only a moderate 
share of attention within the range of 1034 
@i2c. for standard to fancy brands, though near 
the close the inquiry for the far east, including 
the East Indies, China, Java and Japan, was 
somewhat livelier. The outward movement from 
the Atlantic seaboard of petroleum and products 
since January 1 has been placed at 149,089,150 
gallons, or fully 44,455,150 gallons in excess of 
the exports in the corresponding portion of 1881. 
Recent advices from foreign markets by cable 
were unfavorable to the export interest. 


in 


cases 


A slight rally has occurred in ocean freights, 
room by the steam lines having been offered with 
less freedom and in rather more urgent request 
for early use. Grain, by steam to London, left 
off at 34(d., while for Glasgow standing at 1 4d., 
Liverpool at 1d., Hull at 14%4@2d., Avonmouth at 
1% @2d.; Antwerp at 2d.; Rotterdam at 134 @2d., 
and Bremen and Hamburg at 30 pfennigs asked. 
Bacon, by steam hence to Liverpool, closed at 
7s. 6d.@10s., and flour in sacks at 2s. 6d.@5§s. 
per ton; cheese at 12s. 6d.@15s. per ton; pro- 
portionately for other destinations. Cotton, hence 
by steam for Liverpool, stood at ~;@ 4;d. per 
pound as to routes. 

Business in the way of charter contracts has 
been on a very moderate scale generally, and 
indicative of little alteration as to rates—certainly 
none which owners or agents regard as of a satis- 
factory or encouraging nature. 

From San Francisco the latest accounts are of 
a livelier inquiry there for sail tonnage for the 
grain trade, with quotations thence to the United 
Kingdom or the continent advanced to 60@65s. 
In the current crop year the deliveries of wheat 
and flour in the wheat equivalent at San Fran- 
cisco to April 22 were 33,403,000 bushels. 
Mention is made of recent contracts for the 
prompt forward movement of the equivalent of 
700 carloads of wheat from San Francisco, via 
the Texas Pacific Railway and New Orleans, for 
the European market. 


Speculation in breadstuffs has been fairly 
active—interest centering in the corn deal, and 
oats standing next in popularity, the wheat move- 
ment having been the least attractive. Light 
contract deliveries on May obligations, and 
more urgency in the demand from speculative 
sources, led to a sharp rise in prices of wheat, 
corn and oats on the option list, corn deriving 
additional strength from the circumstance 
of only a very small proportion of the cur- 
rent receipts, particularly through the state 
canals, passing on inspection here to the 
contract grade, thus augmenting the difficulty 
of making provision for outstanding and maturing 
contracts. The export and home trade call for 
corn has been unusually light. Winter wheat 
has been less active, even in the speculative line, 
and, though advancing early in the week, chiefly 
under manipulation, the later transactions were 
indicative of renewed weakness and irregularity, 
especially marked in the instance of stock for 
prompt delivery, on which holders seemed near 
the close more eager to realize, giving quota- 
tions on No. 2 red wheat a wide range—on Thurs- 
day evening from $1.45 in store to $1.48%4 in 
railway elevators, $1.50 delivered from elevators, 
and $1.48 for canal stock afloat. White’wheat 
met with increased favor for early delivery, 
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and, as not plenty, brought much higher | 
prices, though likewise yielding again toward 
the close. No. 2 oats for forward delivery _ 
were worked up materially on a fair vol-— 
ume of transactions in the speculative con. 
nection, but the fluctuations were frequent — 
and sharp here, as well as at the west. The 
comparatively limited movement of oats toward - 
the seaboard served to quicken the speculative 
demand. Up to Thursday evening the various 
changes indicated an improvement on the final - 
quotations of last week on No. 2 red whe: 
for prompt delivery of 1@2c; No. I red, j 
of 34@5c.; No. 1 white, of 2@2%e.; No. 2 
corn, of K@ic;. No. 3 and steamer mixed, 
of 1%@2c.; and No. 2 white “ontey 9 rope 
@it\%ec. a bushel;, while No. 2— mixed 
oats had receded 1@1%c.; rye, which rul ed 
dull, %4%@tc.; and barley, which was pressed for 45 
sale, 2@3c. a bushel. On the option list No. 2 
red wheat had gained {@1c.; No. 2 corn, — 
11%4@2c.; and No. 2 oats, 1@2¢c. a bushel. The - 
export trade in wheat was quite moderate. 
inquiry from maltsters was also on a 
scale. The season of activity in barley has 
practically ended. Flour was quoted up 10@25c. 
per barrel, on generally moderate offerings, and _ 
a good demand, partly from shippers, spring 
wheat product continuing strong to the cl 
while late in the week winter wheat ex 
reacted to heaviness as the offerings inc 
in volume and urgency. 
Late on Friday grain values were much de- 
pressed, generally yielding 4@Ic. a bushel, on 
freer offerings, in view of the renewed. bearis 
ness at the west, closing irregularly. A pu 
of 17,000 bushels No. I white wheat was made 
on Friday at $1.44%, f. 0. b., for he t 
Cape Town, South Africa. 


Preceding This 

; This ee —_ week, _—- 
Flour, barrels ........- 73» 200 I 
Wheat, bushels ae eee 391,000 284,150 16) a 
Corns Gets aoa 533,100 362,100 150 
Rye, SEATS Grates 3,800 143,800 12,100 
gas: 7 ee 000 197,350 514,300 

tee BoP |, 800 100 3,500 
Malt, PES 000 94,500 125,250 
Barley, 6 Ao Fe 000 92,100 49,000 32,000 


Of the receipts of the week were, on through \. 
freight account, of flour, 9,250 barrels, against 
10,400 barrels the preceding week; of wheat 
and corn none, and of rye, only 1,500 bushels. — 
REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN = —s 





pa et This week. Last week. week. mee 
ur, barrels. -+ _ 104,000 1 1oH3 

Wheat, b bushels . «+ 8,771,000 a ee 

Corn, 10,554,000 be 000 «iT: 

Rye, us 65,000 136,000 coo 

Oats Phe PR So. 3,131,000 3,150,000 sag po 

Barley, §F om aise 6,000 72,000 

Peas, ora whe 16,000" “aeeom 


Of aes the w eek’s sales embraced © 8, 


bushels do., to arrive, at 97'c. per bushel. — 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. _ 


Prompt deliveries, 
bushels. 
Wheat—Week ending May 5........... 4000 
Preceding week ...... 
This w last year. 
Corn — Week ending 2 5. 
Preceding w aoe 


This w: last year. = 
Oats — Week eeding week.» aes 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. ‘ 


28. May 


Wheat flour, a Sages per poe. 800 S520 $4.10 








ship. extra, 4. I 
a a ¢ extra, SS ec air 3 
s “family ee. 680 @8.25 
i *« Minn. clear, “ 6.50 @B8.0o 
“a - # stra’t, “ 7.10 @8.25 
“ < “— pat'nt,“ 325 
wo Mogemsege OE 9.25 
ss ce’ Seaty. Xe Wal.” .85 @7.00 
a “ cityXS.Am., “ 7.05 @7.25 
“ PUR ING. (Boe ose se 3-00 @4I5 
Rye flour, superhne, hi! 4-65 @5.20 
m: Dbl. 5. ..5255: 4-20 @4.60 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bush. — @L.59 
Weco.red sn idence 1.46 @1.48 
Nae sred,~ , — @tL.40 
PieNaarwiite, fi.) 3.0 ce. 142 @ — 
oe AO. 2 spring, * yee 1.32 @rI. 
« Na: 9 sprmg, @ 43 3. 1.20 @us 
Corn, No. 2, per bus pages 81 @ & 
Novato Fon eee -B0%@ 8 
“steam mixed, per bus Bo’ 81 
ae Ee yellow, -90 @ 92 
“No. 2 white, be -O1 @ 92 
Barley, State per aad -95 @1.15 
“; Sime +--+ 1.00 @1.20 
ye, per bush. (2. tc.de<unbncdoe ir 
Oats, bins 2 white, oo parte oh aad ae a 
No. 2, per bus: @ 62 


Spring wheat has en extremely dull h 
prime samples having been very scarce and held 
at very full prices. A notable transaction w 
the purchase on Tuesday by a local miller of 
20,000 bushels Canada club (spring) wheat, to 
arrive from Toronto, at $1.50 in bond per | 
bushel, subject to an import duty of 200. 
bushel, the first trade (made through } 
Franklin Edson & Co, ) in this grade here a a 
iota 
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long time. A week ago 25,000 bushels very 
choice hard Duluth spring were taken at Buffalo, 
also by millers, at the extreme price of $1.68 
per bushel. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week’ 













This week. Last week. 


flour an increase is thus shown for the week— 
in that of wheat of about 95,000 bushels, in corn 


16,200 barrels. Oats alone decreased—falling 






















On Friday evenings of each of the last three 
weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 
at Chicago for May, June, July and August, thus: 


In the items of wheat, corn, barley, rye and 


of 200 bushels, in barley of 13,600 bushels May. = Fune. $uly. August. | 

5 5575 2 y 3 aN Thin weeks..ccsa veces $11.27! 11.35 ae gs 

in rye of 14,900 bushels, and in flour about | Last week............. 11.07% «11.22% 091137 we eee d 
Three weeks ago.... .. 11.25 11,3734 «IT-§0 ev we 


The receipts of lard here in April were 14,381 














on a more urgent inquiry. 
as high as 12%c., and oleomargarine stearine 


283 
Tallow has been advanced to 8%c. for prime, 
Prime stearine sold 


p to 114 @11%e. for prime to choice, on a good 
emand and light offering. 





The New York cotton market has continued 











week. 
Rak 50, 700 60,600 930 | off h 02,600 bushel 
a ache a z ine #369 | off as much as 302, ushels. F : : 3 
_ Wheat, bushels.... 321,000 "700 445,600 839,700 BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. tierces, against exports hence of 33,654 tierces. steady for spot, but the price of cotton has not 
= me. mom algae “ae: dhesea oe Preceding Corresp'g The stock of lard here on May 1 was 33,471 | advanced. Futures have declined an average 
- c week. week. - . . . ° 
; “hag . Sas sper pate nee Flour, barrels, - 124,250 114,825 166, tierces prime and 2,027 tierces off grade, with | of 4 to 5 points. Following are the closing 
é Sat & = 4 é. eat, bushels. -» 544,350 510,400 1,187,950 - - C s a os - 
__ The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool | Com,” 2,149,700 2,150,500 1,999,900 TES Lg aed and ag ae total of 39,845 tierces, | quotations for uplands at-New York Friday even- 
a year ago was 134d. (then deemed an excep- Butiey, « aa peed Smo | Spunst, on April 1, 1882; total of 53,715 tierces, | ing, with a comparison for same date last year: 

; ticnall jow figure), London 2d., Glasgow Oats, toes 630,750 672,700 +~—«-500,100 | and on May I, 1881, a total of 44,146 tierces. Friday. Last year. 
este y sei 8 a3 a ee 7 a q In the forward movement the notable features y HS peogrnt aes gizie 6 15-16c.5 
2 D . - e a: . . : ow mudd II 13-1 13-1 
Rott 27Ad., vane fe : ay en 4 ite this week are thus an increase in the aggregate| Shippers have been operating quite freely in cine FE 2 109.16 

erdam 5 | 4 
SNe se aa n_ charter | o¢ wheat of about 34,000 bushels, in that of barley | western mess pork for prompt delivery, prices of S347: be a 
P Brome y P Middling Orleans are quoted 124%c. Stained 




















contracts for Cork and orders, average sail car- 
‘riers at 4s. 34.@4s. 714d., against on Friday last 
38. 3d.@3s. 6d. per quarter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, MAY 5. 


of 23,000 bushels, and in flour of 9,450 barrels, 
with a decrease in other items—in corn of 80,800 
bushels, in rye of 44,100 bushels, in oats of 
41,950 bushels. 


















which have been further advanced, including old 
at $18@$18.25, and new at $18.62 14@$18.87'4, 
as to brand, the higher figures for very choice. 
About 2,950 barrels were placed in lots during 





cottons leave off, good ordinary at 9%c.; low 
middling, ro}éc.; middling, 11}%c. 


Following were the closing prices of futures in 


New York Friday : 





$n May. fune. Fuly. August. Sept. : 
Noa redwheat. $1. at 12g rey = ais ents genet er By ae the week for actual withdrawal from the market, CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK 
4 ear aR eS 0b its 47% bid Pata a Corres’ | mainly for shipment. Other kinds were also in This week. Last week. Last year. 
On Wednesday of No. 2 oats 25,000 bushels, | Flour, barrels...-..2.-:+00+++ 198,250 200,600 251,700 | more demand. Extra prime pork brought here oA " 1a34 aa Tos 
4 September option, were marketed at 4834 @49c. bakes: oe ees oes Sree cpa eee $16, and at the west $14.50, on export account, Veo = ae mae 
er bushel, including the first dealings in this Be ey, “ romano mbes ov too | and prime mess went here at $18.62% per barrel. SEVIS eaves seca 2 slay eee 10.35 
Oats, ME seseeeearerene 489,550 720,150 470,400 The market for futures closed very dull. 













































































_ option at the regular grain calls. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 
: NEW YORK. 


; ea ae ae 
7 Wheat, ae white, per bush.. $1.38 81.40% S44, $1.27 
- No.2 Mil. spring “ <.r. 1.37! 1.35 bid 1.27 

Corn, No.2 « 1. 69% .70% 8 62 
_ Rye, prime oT cc, 1.00 | 200 94% LI4 
Oats, No. 2, Soe tea .50% 60% .47 
_ COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JUNE OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 

lay IA 41 Masel a0, MG May 6, 

7 —_ eb. 4, Marchi1o, May4, Ma 

: ane Te teedinesh oor a oe 7, 

fi 0.2 ows $1.4 -3E 1. 1.2278 

a herent - spe ok 1.42 bid 120% 
Corn, No. 2, ne .72 82 i 

Oats, No. 2, 3 -49 ee 4034 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding fFan.2, <A year 
. week. 882. 


. 1832. ago. 
11535785 4,781,343 305 
3 429, 7: 206, 

95,056 ara 16,697 





42,098 199 50,075 
a er 


wh 


In the amount of wheat warehoused at New 
* York a further shrinkage is thus shown of 
~ 130,549 bushels, while in that of corn an increase 
is notedeof 115,736 bushels—the first addition 
_ reported in many weeks—and in that of oats a 
loss appears of 75,593 bushels. 
Of the prominent grades of grain of New York 
_ inspection in store and elevator at this port (the 
railway elevators now reporting in detail), the 
_ following is a comparative exhibit: 
die, Three 





ae. a This 4 weeks 
No. rred wheat, bushels... 21,647 22 17,420. 19,774 
“ee 
No 2redwheat, “ .-- 723,758 650,469 87,732 939,055 
No.3 red wheat, nee SOT24 ES & 101,553 
No. 4red wheat, = «+» 33,923 814 359 495374 
No, 1 white wheat, cages 90,961 113,187 145-492 195,527 
NEES AE cae orien 
' S winter wheat,“ ... 3,066 003, 5,019 4,581 
7) o 
No. 2 spring wheat, “ «.. ---+-- E5250). «5,250 5,552 
= 39pri ey este ot nF 1,870 1,870 1,870 
b WV. spring, “1 5..0 5)330 0 e220. ences tenn 
_ Rejected spring, . 11,316 ~=—-10,815, 0,815 10,815 
No, 2 corn, 2 124,855 58.415 201, 407,805 
No. 2white corn, iy 450 4,003, 1,029 
com, wee eens (or. eee Eee 
oa pe a aa 6 8 Ss ‘aks 
ate . 24) 
i ton no HA, 2,857 2,857 
one oats, ts 98.453 7296 eA ree 
na : 
‘0. 3 white oats, ns ee 6. 8,452 Gabo eee 
Fees 750 FS Bee as 
= 252,657 280, 60,175 31,740 
No. 3 oats, ase 75143 798 9,603 ~=—-:1,817 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
bh AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS. 


Ma April 22, April April 30, 
Sho P80, set tit a 


' . I fe 
f Wheat, bushels.. 2,020,550 2,173,191 2,628, 1,813,900 
Corn, “4. 843,500 720,733 1y 1,234,150 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 

Latest Preceding Corresp'd’g 

dates, week 1881, 

bushels. ; bushels. 
woeees 0)577,543 10,809, 451 18,526,122 
8,497,247 8,319,520 13,034,709 
2,169,813, 2,222,247 3,1 He 
1,092, 7: t 7, 
"69,1 Biche 1,270,173 


In the aggregate visible supply of grain a 
further decrease is thus indicated, in that of 
wheat of 221,918 bushels, while ingthat of corn 
an increase is shown of 87,727 bushels, and in 
that of oats a loss of 52,424 bushels. Of wheat 
a reduction is noted of 152,646 and of corn an 
increase of 122,770 bushels, respectively, in the 
aggregate accumulations at the five principal 
Atlantic ports. The visible supply of wheat 
stood as high as 21,252,578 bushels November 
5, 1881, that of corn 28,120,870 bushels on 
_ October 8, and that of oats 6,468,050 bushels on 
October 1, 1881. 


S RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS. 


' 


i 
a 
4 


U 


- Preceding Corresp’g 

i ; Regt werk. week. week 1881. 

MUDEETEESwoccecsescvers ft 130,400 192,450 
it, bushels. eats Shoot 508,950 Ay 

. oats rece a a 1,738,300 sia hee 
Bt See 450 33,550 40, 

. 156, 142,800 75,850 

Sonwns Sa,860 1,146,400 873,200 


these figures show an increase in the actual de- 
liveries at the ports—in wheat of about 253,800 
bushels, in corn of 174,250 bushels, in barley of 


bushels. 































































Export buyers have been making further pur- 
chases of pork at the west at advanced quotations, 
encouraged in part by the current low range of 
through freight rates. 

In view of the buoyancy at Chicago, higher 
prices have been claimed for options on mess 
pork, but the inquiry has been lifeless here, and 
the only contract reported was on Wednesday 
for 250 barrels, July delivery, at $18.85. May, 


In the items of wheat, corn, rye and barley 


about 17,000 bushels, and in rye of about 23,750 
Flour fell off about 2,350 barrels, and 


oats 240,000 bushels. 


- EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The United Kingdom.— 












oe [heat Corn. | June and July options on mess pork, respectively, 
peices Se g6so 357800 215189 | closed nominally on the basis of $18.40, $18.55 
Same week last year...-.++++++ 106,550 eon 578,400 | and $18.75 bid. A year ago the May, June and 
ee, Wheat Ber? July options were, respectively, quoted at $17.65, 
Past week......- 3,400 176,400 28,150 | $17-65 and $17.75 bid. 
bos Sal heer a? 7200 —=«as1,z00 | ‘Lhe receipts of pork at New York in April 


were 848 warehouse barrels and 6,039 New York 


The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
barrels; the exports hence in April, 18,722 


by ports compare thus : 











; eae eee Boston. barrels; stock here on May 1, 50,181 barrels, 

Past week......-- y 12, } 300 j os 7 7 

Sa ach di Sag ees rot eee mat of which 28,511 barrels were of the new packing, 

Same week last ye 202,200 79,300 -~=«+108,880 | against a total on April 1 of 59,509 barrels, and 
— Corn, bushels. 





Baltimore. Philad'a, Boston. | 00 May 1, 1881, of 30,740 barrels. 


48,900 30,550 


41,700 79,300 _ 105,850 
COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT. 
April 30,’82, May 1, ‘81, 

bushels. bushels, 








On Friday evening of each of the last three 
weeks the May, June, July and August options 
on western mess pork at Chicago stood thus: 





Visible supply in U.S. and Canada..... 10,577,543 18,526,122 
On passage for the United eg So ..+ 21,600,000 20,312,000 ’ May. Fune. Fuly. Aug. 
On passage for the continent of Europe. 5,120,000 6,448,000 | This week .......--.--++ $18.32'4 $18.45 $18.6214 18.80 
——_—— Last week. o<:.cssicccos 18.02% 18.1734 18.3756 
Grand total... ....-----+eeseeese eee 37,297,543 45,286,122 | Three weeks ago.......- 18.00 18.17% 18.3754 
Previous week .......---+- 30,560,461 46,580, 8: 
Eleven weeks ago 50,550,223 pap ae 





COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. Supplies of bulk meats have been quite mod- 








M ap eaaeey Obes , b “uke” erate, and prices have been ruling higher, with 
Visible supply in U, S. and Canada...... 407,247 13,034, j j } 7 ros j j 
On ner: or United Kingdom........ 1,92C,000 5,904,000 business in - jobbing aie showing a fair 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. 160,000 2,952,000 | degree of activity. Very light offerings of bacon 
Grand total......... ----+-2s+seee+ 10,487,247 21,990,769 checked transactions here. Values have been 
Previous week ...-. 9,999,520 21,085,1 i 4 F ; 
Bleven weeks ago......2--+2scsceeseeees 18,991,772 18,161,696 | quoted stronger, with long clear in boxes leaving 





off at 11c., and short clear to 11%c. Consider- 
able quantities of boxed meats have been returned 
here from Antwerp, Havre and Liverpool, under 
the orders previously mentioned, with a view to 
availing of the relatively higher markets on this 
side of the Atlantic. On Thursday of these 
returned meats 50 boxes long clear and shoulders 
were sold here at 10%4c. per pound. Dressed 
hogs met with a ready sale, and ruled firm at 
934 @9 Ke. for city. ; 

A moderate export demand prevailed for beef, 
which has been quoted steady, and not plenty. 
Beef hams have been attracting a fair share of 
attention at full rates. 

The receipts of beef here in April were only 
129 tierces and barrels, and on May I the stock 
was 2,600 tierces and barrels, of which 2,586 
packages were of new packing, against a total on 
May 1, 1881, of 1,847 tierces and barrels. 


A more confident movement has been reported 
in hog products, which have been advanced 
materially here, as well as at the west. Specula 
tive dealings have been to a fair aggregate in 
western steam lard. Export purchases have been 
moderate. In the New York market 187,500 
tierces western steam lard were sold during the 
week for forward delivery. Of western steam 
lard for prompt delivery 3,500 tierces were like- 
wise marketed at $11.37144@$11.67%, closing 
at $11.60 for contract grade, against $11.37% a 
week ago, city steam lard ranging at $11.25@ 
$11.50, and leaving off at $11.45 (against $11.25 
a week earlier), on sales of 1,100 tierces, No. 
1 city lard going near the close at $1 1.25@$11.30. 
Of refined lard about 4,850 tierces were reported 
sold here for early delivery, with continental 
brands closing at $11.65, against $11.37% a 
week ago. - Late on Friday western steam lard 
declined 5@10c. per 100 pounds, under a re- 





COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 
This week 






t a 
newed pressure to realize, the w estern reports ea tagies ip Uan asia! tact sone 
having been unfavorable to the speculation. Pork, barrels...-.-.+-+. * 4,263 2,192 4,750 
of 5 Beef, tierces and barrels 1,239 1,452 1,230 
In addition to the purchases here for shipment, | Bacon and meats, pounds... 74,059,100 3,699,200 4,187,300 
: *2,614,300 1,316,200 2,747,500 
about 2,500 tierces were placed at the west at 75,200 $2,800 255,100 
1,165,800 1,050,900 622,200 
$11.15 @$11.30. 532,000 630,700 2,136,160 





* Partly on through freight account. 


Western steam lard on the option list left off 
Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 


here May 5, thus: 


May, une, uly, Aug. Sept., Oct, i tlet t ited Kingd 
fay, — bir dar eb et Od» | prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
This week.. $1150 1150 11.60 11.65 11.72% 11-75 | and the continent comprised of lard, 3,656,691 
Aweek ago. 11.37% 11.45 11.55 It. 11.65, 11.65 Fe 

Ayearago.. 11.474 11.50 11.5254 11.52% 11.57% 11.60 pounds, against 4,626, 141 pounds same week 


last year; of bacon, 4,344,408 pounds, against 
6,733,814 pounds ; and of pork, 4,628 barrels, 
against 5,959 barrels same week in 1881. 


On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of 
this year left off here at $11.42'% bid, against, at 
this date in 1881, $10.70 bid. 





The New York dry goods market shows no 
material change from the previous week. The 
same marked dullness prevails in all departments, 
with but few exceptions, and the volume of busi- 
ness done is more in delivery of back orders than 
in sales from stock. Printing cloths hold firm at 
3}2@4c. Ginghams have been fairly active, 
notably so in two popular makes that have been 
marked down from 12c. to 10%c. This decline 
in price, however, ought to have come earlier in 
the season to be of material service. Cottons, 
prints and dress goods have remained very quiet, 
and had but little attention except for small reas- 
sortment lots and fancies. Jobbers of woolens and 
woolen departments in jobbing dry goods houses 
still quote dull trade for the week, though toward 
the close a slight tendency to improvement was 
shown. The jobbing in dry goods has also been 
of moderate dimensions for the week, local trade 
seemingly inclined to purchase only from hand- 
to-mouth in order to keep stocks fresh. Good, 
settled, dry and steady weather is required to 
make something like a spurt among the retailers, 
and it would also do good to the holders of 
woolen stocks. The importations of dry goods 
at this port for the week and the quantity that 
was marketed, compared with the week previous, 
are as follows : 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week.......----+++++ 5,530 $1,728,434 
Total imports for previous week... ..-...- 5,891 2,140,421 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
past week......-.-00ececereseeeeeeseenees 7,012 1,752,181 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
vious week......--2-eeer ener cceeenerecers 6,583, 1,910,814 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 

EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: All kinds of merchan- 
dise are moving freely, though generally at small 
margins, and the volume of trade is large. Col- 
lections are very good, and country trade appears 
to be in good condition. Farmers are preparing 
an increased acreage for planting generally 
throughout this state. Meats of all kinds are 
very high and scarce. Fish is firmly held- 





From Boston, Mass.: There has been a slightly 
increased activity in the merchandise market 
during the week. Lumber is rather dull, dealers 
being disposed to buy lightly, hoping for lower 
prices, though there is no special reason for such 
expectation. There has been some activity in 
copper, but the metal market generally has been 
quiet. The dry goods trade has been more 
active latterly, and, notwithstanding all the talk 
of poor trade during the past month, it is 
now found that the April sales have been al} 
that could be expected, and some houses show 
a considerable increase. There are over sixty 
boot and shoe buyers in town, and manufacturers 
are now having plenty to do. Total shipments of 
boots and shoes during the week from this 
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market to places outside of New England was 
34,07F cases, against 26,549 cases same week last 
year; total shipments since January 1, 747,537 
cases, against 804,391 cases same time last year. 
The following is the number of cases shipped 
during the week to some of the principal points: 
New York city, 2,926; Chicago, 2,568; Cleve- 
land, 1,782; Philadelphia, 1,622; Baltimore, 
1,391; Cincinnati, 1,160; St. Louis, 954; Pitts- 
burgh, 766; Easton, Pa., 726; San Francisco, 671; 
Toledo, 629; Milwaukee, 615; Louisville, 597. 





From Providence, R. I. -: 
jewelry manufacturing is unchanged, continuing 
depressingly dull. 
a small proportion of their capacity, making up 
goods in anticipation of future orders. The dull- 
ness in this branch of industry does not affect 


The factories are running but 


other lines of business here except the dealers 
in clothing and general family supplies, who have 
found their trade lessened on account of so many 
of the workmen being idle. The print cloth 
market is dull, but firm, with light demand. 
Amount of sales is small. Prices remain un- 
changed at 3}%c. for 64s and 3y5c. for 56x6os. 
It is estimated there are about 250,000 pieces on 
hand. The cotton market is steady, and sales are 
moderate. Middling uplands are quoted at 125c., 
and middling gulfs at 13c. There are about 
5,000 bales on hand. 





From Fall River, Mass.- There is no very 
noticeable change in the print cloth market this 
week. Quotations are the same as in Providence. 
It is thought the stock will increase. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa. : The business situa- 
tion here has not changed materially within the 
week. There is a fair distributive movement on 
account of local and interior jobbing wants, but 
very little speculative feeling is noticeable outside 
of the grain markets. Collections, as a rule, are 
reasonably prompt, and in most departments 
values are well sustained. There is very little 
activity in dry goods aside from the usual season- 
able demand for small reassortments. Manufac- 
turing supplies are steady, but quiet. Wool is, 
if anything, a shade firmer. Iron is dull, with 
an unsettled feeling among buyers as to the future 
of the market that checks trade. 
general demand for dairy and farm products, and 
an active jobbing trade in provisions. 
potatoes are bringing better prices, as supplies are 
running light; 22,500 bags were received this 
week in acondition unfit for use owing to the 
detention of the steamer in an ice-floe in the 
North Atlantic. Groceries rule quiet aside from 
sugars, which are more active and a shade firmer. 
The grains are very irregular, under speculative 
influences, which have caused frequent and sharp 
fluctuations in prices. There is no export move- 
ment except for through shipment from the west 
to Liverpool. The stock of all kinds here is less 
than 400,000 bushels. Flour is well supported 
in price, but rules quiet. 


There is a good 


Foreign 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The weather for the 
week has been favorable, and trade in general 
has been satisfactory. The iron market continues 
dull, without change in ruling prices of the last 
quarter. There is a good demand for loans, but 
the money market is considerably easier, without 
change in discount rates. Country collections 
are reasonably satisfactory. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade appears to 
have met with a backset, and orders have fallen 
off largely, and a general stagnation is reported. 
There has not been much general complaint for 
some time. The decline in trade is largely at- 
tributable to the unseasonable weather. Collec- 
tions are slow, but future prospects thought 
better. Money is plenty with the banks, but 
interest is firm. 





From Evansville, Ind.: Trade has been quiet 
for the week. The volume of business generally 
is increasing. New buildings are being erected 
and new factories going into operation, The crops 


The condition of 
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are very much in advance of last season. Corn 
planting is over, and the prospects are considered 
very promising. 
damage to wheat by the bugs, and also of corn 
being checked by the frost. 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: Movement in all lines 
is sluggish, with a tendency to lower prices for 
leading staples. The weather is cloudy and un- 
satisfactory. Money is easier, with good demand. 
Collections moderate. 





From Chicago, Zil.: The situation as to dry 
goods, groceries and hardware has not materially 
changed since this date last week. Trade is fully 
as good as then. Collections are a little slow in 
the regions touched by the floods, but this was 
expected, and extensions have been promptly 
conceded. The grain trade has been unsettled. 
The uneasiness was caused principally by the 
fear that the clique that has been carrying some 
3,000,000 bushels of wheat would unload this 
week. This uneasiness will probably continue 
until after May 10, when a new storage rate must 
be made. If the clique hold on until after that 
date, it is argued that this will be an intimation 
that they will not unload. Both in wheat and 
corn the tendency outside the range of the above 
influence is toward quietness. The receipts for 
the week were 57,199 barrels of flour, 82,247 
bushels of wheat, 1,340,183 bushels of corn, 
287,559 bushels of oats, and 85,403 bushels of 
barley. The shipments were 53,180 barrels of 
flour, 121,343 bushels of wheat, 1,924,360 bush- 
els of corn, 364,448 bushels of oats, and 43,000 
bushels of barley. The clearings were $56,- 
896,859. 

From Peoria, /il. Trade is rather quiet in this 
vicinity, owing to the farmers being too busy to 
come into towns. Collections are reported fair. 
The bill recently passed in Congress appropri- 
ating $225,000 for a federal building in this city 
meets with great satisfaction. 





From Detroit, Mich.: The market is moder- 
ately active. There are few noteworthy features 
observable. Groceries and drugs are doing a 
good business, though not excessive. Hardware 
is active in builders’ and agricultural goods. 
Dry goods merchants are selling considerable 
spring stuffs. Lumber is unchanged, remaining 
firm and moderately active. Late advices from 
various sections of Michigan state that, judging 
from appearances, this season will witness the 
largest wheat crop known. Late frosts have 
caused some damage to the fruits, but there are 
indications of an abundant yield. Many fields 
have been plowed; some are already sowing 
with spring wheat and oats. A large acreage to 
Money is reason- 
ably plenty. ‘Country merchants are meeting 
bills unusually promptly. 


spring crops is being put in. 





From Louisville, Ky... The week’s trade has 
been light in volume and slow in tone. Col- 
lections are still backward, and salesmen on the 
road report a dull feeling. Whiskies are quiet 
and steady. Leaf tobacco is active. Low grade 
fillers show an advance of Ic. during the past 
two weeks, and shipping grades continue firm, 
while burleys are taken at full figures, prices 
ranging up to 22%c. for fine fillers or cutters, 
and 26c. for fancy cutters. In wool there is an 
early movement, and medium unwashed is quoted 
firm at 25c. Flour is brisk, with an advance of 
5c. on lower grades. The stocks in sight in 
this district are about one-third the size of those 
at this period last year, and choice family espe- 
cially is in light supply. The cattle market is 
easy, under free receipts of heavy sloppers. The 
inquiry for cotton has been active, and full prices 
are paid. The stock is rapidly decreasing. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: River business very 
brisk. Most arriving and departing steamers are 
loaded to the guards, and often have barge tows. 
Grain receipts for the week are largely improved, 
on a steady market. Wheat just harvested is 
now coming in from Arkansas; the quality is 
excellent. Cotton stock reduced to about 28,000 


There are some rumors of 











































bushel. 
demand, at light prices, and the leather market 
is fairly active, with prices of good rough stock 
steady. The freight market is dull and depressed. 
A few sailing vessels offer to load for Cork and 
orders at 3s. Steamer room to Liverpool is 
quoted nominally at 2d. per bushel. A good 
order trade is reported in the provision line, and 


bales. Live stock is in good supply, and prices 
are still advancing. Heavy lumber rafts are 
arriving, but trade is declining. Farmers are 
very busy, and country merchants are selling 
little. As usual, this reacts upon our jobbing 
trade. Money is fairly active. 





From Burlington, Iowa: Retail trade has 
improved steadily, and jobbers are realizing their 
anticipations of a large spring trade. Collections 
are satisfactory. Farm work is progressing very 
favorably. The fruit outlook is good. 


round lots. Dairy produce is very brisk, and 
some in tone, and buyers appear to have more 
confidence since the furnacemen resisted the 
effort to lower prices. Business in tobacco has 





From Milwaukee, Wis. > The weather affects 
mercantile business visibly, though in agricultural 
sections the warmer temperature and rains are 
regarded with satisfaction, and form a basis for 
considerable speculation as to the character and 
extent of the coming crops. In some lines, 
notably boots and shoes, clothing and dry goods, 
Collections 


before the Parliament of Germany to make 
tobacco a government monopoly. If the bill 
becomes a law it will interfere to some extent 
with most shippers here, who have free trading 
at the present time with Bremen and other parts 
of Germany. The whisky market is much 
firmer, and western is quoted at $1.23. Build- 
ing material is in fair demand, and skilled labor 
commands good wages. The money market is 
inactive. 


business shows an improvement. 
continue poor. The banking and loan business 
is active at former rates. Wheat is strong and 
fairly active. Flour is in moderate supply, steady 


and firm. 








From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather has 
been cool in the northwest during the last week, 
with some severe frosts, but favorable for wheat 
seeding, which has progressed satisfactorily, and 
is nearly completed on the high ground, and is 
now progressing rapidly on the low ground. The 
flood in the upper Red river valley has subsided, 
and wheat is being planted in the lower valley at 
St. Vincent and below. Much of the bottom is 
overflowed, and railroad travel is interrupted, 
causing great delay to shipments and discomfort 
to emigrants ev vowte to Manitoba. At present 
there is no cause apparent why Minnesota and 
Dakota should not have a large yield and crop of 
wheat. Old wheat is moving more freely. 
The receipts at Minneapolis last week were 
241,000 bushels. The shipments of flour from 
the mills were 52,000 barrels. Jobbers report 
alarge trade. The aggregate business in April 
was 50 per cent. greater than in the same month 
last year. Collections are good. Real estate is 
active in the city and country; sales in the city 
in April aggregated $1,300,000. Immigrants are 
arriving in the city in greater numbers than can 
be furnished transportation. Barracks have been 
erected by the railroad companies for their 
temporary accommodation. Money is in good 
demand, and the market easy. 


it is reported only fair. Collections are fair. 





was transacted during the past week, the weather 
not being good. Cotton continues to comé in 
slowly; present quotations are maintained, but 
the market is not active. The truck and fruit 


frost. Other industries are as active as usual. 
Collections are only fair. 





pleasant and favorable for the growing crops. 
Cotton receipts are fair, and the demand is good. 


Rosin is in less inquiry. Tar is firm; crude 
turpentine is easier, and provisions active. Grain 
is firmer, and the tobacco trade is increasing. 
Freights, foreign, are dull; coastwise We firm. 
The retail trade is very good. 





from Savannah, Ga.: Trade continues quiet, 
but not more than was expected at this season. 
Cotton is steady, with a light demand. Rice is 
moderately active at good prices. Naval stores 
are in active demand, and several large shipments 
have been made to foreign ports. The condition 
of the crops in Georgia is reported excellent, and 
the prospects indicate an abundance. Cotton 
acreage this season is somewhat reduced. Mer- 
chants here generally are prospering. 





from Omaha, Neb.: The weather the past ten 
days has been cool, but very pleasant, and farmers 
have been pushing their plowing considerably. 
Corn has been planted, but little is above ground as 
yet. The country is well watered, and the pros- 
pects are good at present for a large crop. What 
corn there is in market brings 7o0c., and white 
corn 80c. Produce demands good prices, and 
flour has advanced 2oc. this week. Trade is good 
in most lines, and collections remain fair. 





From Augusta, Ga.: General trade seems to 
have improved a little. In some lines it is very 
good. Receipts and sales of cotton are light, 
and the market dull. The weather continues 
seasonable, and crops are doing well. 








CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal. : General business 
continues as last reported. Spring trade is back- 
ward. There have been heavy imports of coffee 
andsugar. During the week there have been large 
shipments of flour to China, consequent on low 
freights. Breadstuffs are .strong and higher, as 
are barley and oats. Three vessels, including a 
mail steamer, are loading breadstuffs for Aus- 
tralia, besides one full waiting a crew. The crop 
prospects are favorable. 


From Memphis, Tenn.» The weather has been 
favorable during the past week in this section for 
planting. Business in all lines is fairly active, 
particularly in staple supplies. Country collec- 
tions continue dull, and parties seeking loans are 
asking long time. The cotton market is quiet, 
with light sales. Money is in good demand. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: The weather of the 
past week being very favorable, farmers have 
taken advantage of it to forward farming opera- 
tions. Dki#has caused a considerable falling off 
in business in the city and country. Collections 
are reported fair. The cotton market is quiet 
and dull. The week’s receipts were 471 bales; 
sales, 962 bales; shipments, 593 bales. Flour is 
steady and in fair demand. Corn is firm, and 





SOUTHERN STATES, | 

From Baltimore, Md.. The general trade situa- 
tion has not changed very materially from last 
week, but the outlook at this time is better. 
Some jobbers report an improvement, particularly 
in millinery. The dry goods trade exhibits very 
little activity. There is a good inquiry in the 
cotton market from shippers and spinners, and 
prices are steady. Wheat has improved, and the 
markets are now quoted firm. White southern 
corn is in good demand, and firm. Late sales 
were at 91@91%c. Oats are active, at higher 
figures, and the market is firm. Rye is steady, 
and a car load of prime recently sold for $1 per 


present prospects for the new wheat crop are 
very flattering. Cattle receipts are slightly 
increased over those of the previous week. 
Good shipping and butcher cattle are in demand, 
selling readily on arrival. 
market continues dull. 
demand, 


Money is in good 


Heavy hides for sole leather are in 


the market is steady, with small offerings of 


been limited, caused by the bill now pending 


growers think they are now beyond harm from 


from Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is. 


Spirits of turpentine closes quiet and steady. — 


The horse and mule 


prices firm. The pig iron market has improved — 


from Richmond, Va.: Trade here in groceries 
continues good, but in notions, dry goods, etc., 


4 iQ 


From Norfolk, Va. : Only a moderate business — 


the demand good. Wheat is unchanged. The 








LATE MAILS. 
Winnipeg, Man., April 27.—Business has been 
exceedingly dull for the past week, and there has 
been nothing whatever doing in wholesale lines. 
_Freshets have prevented trains running on the 
Canadian Pacific, and no orders or remittances 
have come in or goods gone out. Retailers have 
scarcely anything to sell. Owing, first to the 
snow blockade on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba, in northwestern Minnesota, and later 
‘to floods on the same line, stocks have run down, 
and spring orders have not come in. Three 
‘thousand cars of freight destined for Winnipeg 
are now blockaded between Chicago and the in- 
~ ternational boundary. Even provisions have run 
low, and it is impossible to supply the survey 
and other parties starting west. A special train 
with bacon and beef is now on the way from St. 
Paul, and will be brought down the Red river 
owing to interruption in rail communication. 
Building operations are very brisk. For labor 
of all kinds, especially domestic servants, there 
is a good demand. Real estate fully maintains 
its price, but there are few transactions. Rents 
are advancing. Spring plowing has commenced. 
Construction has recommenced on the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific. Navigation is open on 
Red river. Local banks are buying sterling at 


$4.82@ $4.83 4. 


The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 
























































Prime com. Exchange selling on New 

paper, per cent. York, per cent. 
Atlanta, Ga.............. 8 @r1o 4 premium, 
Augusta, Ga.... Bina Ot ( 4 premium. 
Baltimore, Md.........+ . 5%@6  Par@soc. premium. 
Boston, Mass......-++ s+, 5 @5% 50c. discount. 
Prats RN YW icia's cine wins A @ 5% 17@25¢. premium, 
Burlington, Iowa........+ @ I-10 premium. 
Charleston, S.C 8 @ 4% premium, 
Chicago, Ill...... -» 5 @7  75¢. premium. 
Cincinnati, Ohio g @ I-to premium, 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... @ I-Ilo premium. 
Dayton, Ohio... sate OS QF Par. 
Denver, Col.... Ipermo. % premium. 
Detroit, Mich .. 7 @8_ I-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind... 6 @8 $1.50 premium, 
Galveston, Texas... 8 @Io 73@ 4, discount. 
Halifax, N.S....... as = 54@ 6 } premium. 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 6 @7 \% premium. 
Kansas a! Mo... 8 @1o $1 premium. 
Louisville, Ky. 2 - 7 @8 $1 premium. 
Memphis, Tenn . 6 @8 \Y premium. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 7 @8  6o@8oc. premium. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. - 7 @1o %& premium. 
Montreal, Quebec... . 6 @7 -16@3% premium. 
Nashville, Tenn. . 8 @ 2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn. - 6@ Par. 
New Orleans, La.. . 6 @9  $2premium. 
Norfolk, Va.......- . 6 @9 %@\% premium, 
Omaha, Neb... .. 10 @ $1 premium. 
PPOQHae EN: Sts secjcancmene 7 @8 I-10 premium, 
Philadelphia, Pa......... e472 6 I-20 to par, 
Pittsburgh, Pa..........- @7 Par. 
Portland, Me.......:..... 6 @ % premium, 
Providence, R. 1......- ee 42e@ 5 Par. 
Richmond, Va.......-.-+ @ 14 premium. 
San Francisco, Cal....... 5 @6 ar, 
Savannah, Ga............ 9 @ 4 @% premium. 
St Louis, MO... cowie @8  75(@goc. premium. 
St. Pau), Minn .,.2...5.% 7 @10 % premium. 
Toledo, Ohio ..%.....+++ 6 @7 I-10 premium, 
Toronto, Ont..... cee. +« 6 @7 \ premium. 
Wilmington, N.C....... 6 @8 Par. 
Winnipeg, Man.......... 7 @8 % premium. 
New York City.......... 5 @6 








WERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 96 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, a decrease of 9 from the 
preceding week, and 20 less than the corresponding week of last 
year. The middle states had 22, a decrease of 1; New England 
states 26, a decrease of 1; southern states 16, a decrease of 1 ; 
western states 24, a decrease of 3; California and the terri” 
tories 8, a decrease of 3. Canada 16, an increase of 3. In 
the principal trades the failures were as follows: General 
traders 16; grocers 15; manufacturers 9; produce and provisions 
8; hardware 6; drugs 5; liquors 3; tobacco and cigars 3 ; butchers 
3; paper 2 ; coal 2; grain 2; jewelry 2; dry goods 2; shoes 2; cloth- 
ing1; millinery rt; Jumber1 ; furniture1; miller1. Attention is 
directed to the increased number of failures among dealers in 
produce and provisions, which have more than coubled during 
the past week. Among the important failures of the week were 
Wheat & Durff, wholesale grocers, of Louisville, Ky.; Newcomb 
Brothers, paper hangings, St. Louis; Napier Iron Company, 
Napier’s Furnace, Tenn.; William G. Osgoodsby, safes, Buf- 
falo; George E. Davis, leather boards, Bosten. 





CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Johnston & Veasey, commission, have 
filed a petition in insolvency, Liabilities $17,738; the assets 
consist of personal property $8,365, encumbrance $8,068 ; debts 
due $1,164; homestead $6,850, mortgaged $2,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO,.—I. J. Kaufman, soap factory, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $3,269 ; nominal assets 
$1,700. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—P. F. Seabury, caterer, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Thomas Sullivan, groceries and liquors, 
has filed a petition in insolvency, Liabilities $2,039 ; nominal 
assets about $1,600. 

SAN JUAN,—M. Filocheau, general store, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency, 

VALLEJO.—Isaac Winslow, butcher, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 
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COLORADO. 
COLORADO SPRINGS.—R. B. Perry, boots and shoes, has 
failed. He recently claimed assets $6,900; liabilities $1,800. 
DURANGO.—The assignee of W. N. Bagby has declared a 
dividend of 60 cents. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN.—H. W. Smith & Co., grocers, have failed, 
with liabilities largely in excess of assets. They have been 
reported slow in payments for some time past. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA,—Matt Ryan, dry goods, assigned on the qth 
inst. Liabilities $16,400; nominal assets $12,000; preferred 
claims, $7,000. He had been in business seven years, 

GENEVA.—Griggs & Hollis, drugs, have been closed by the 
sheriff. 

MACON.—M. Fitzgerald, grocer, has failed. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO.—James H. Caldwell & Co., commission produce, 
have been closed by the sheriff on a levy for $7,207 in favor of 
the Traders’ Bank. Liabilities about $15,000, due largely in the 
east. 

ELGIN.—Stevenson & Co., millinery, assigned to G. D, 
Sherman, The stock is valued $2,000, 

JERSEYVILLE.—John C, Tack, clothing, has compromised 


at 4o cents. 
INDIANA. 


ANGOLA.—Miss Clara Hull, hardware, has assigned, Judg- 
ments were entered against her for $1,575, and the sheriff took 
possession. 

ELKHART.—J. S. Kinzy, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
$4,000 ; assets about $2,500. 

LAPORTE.—G. H. Hull, grocer, has assigned to A, L. Bunn, 
and has been sold out by the assignee. 

VEVAY.—Smith Brothers, drugs, have assigned to J. H. 


Shadday. IOWA 


CLINTON.—C. D. Pulford, tobacco and cigars, has assigned. 

DES MOINES. — James Laing, plumber, has assigned. 
Liabilities $3,547; assets $3,510. 

SOLOMON.—Mrs. G. F. Barnham, general store, has failed. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE.—Wheat & Durff, wholesale grocers, assigned 
to John H. Leathers on the 2d inst. At the same time John 
L. Wheat, as surviving partner of Wheat & Chesney, assigned 
to the same assignee. Mr. Wheat individually also made a per- 
sonal assignment to John A. Carter. Wheat & Durff succeeded 
Wheat & Chesney in July, 1877. They had been doing an 
extensive business. In a circular to their creditors they state 
that the great difficulty in making collections, and the large 
amount of bad debts developing in the last few months in busi- 
ness, resulting largely from the terrible drouth of last year and the 
overflow of the winter and spring, made it impossible to meet 
their liabilities as they fell due, and, in order to secure equal 
protection to all creditors, they have assigned to Captain John 
H. Leathers, whose high character, extensive acquaintance and 
experience guarantees to all the most faithful and efficient 
management thereof. They assure their friends that it is the 
result entirely of losses in legitimate trade, or of business too 
much extended for their capital in the present unfavorable 
state of commercial affairs, and not in any way arising from 
speculation. They promise a statement as soon as possible. 


LOUISIANA. 


COUSHATTA.—William F, Eames, general store, has been 
sold out by the sheriff. 



















MAINE. 

AUGUSTA.—Allen, Small & Co., machinists have been 
attached for $600. 

NORRIDGEWOCK.—Edward C, Hale, general store, has 
been attached, 

PORTLAND.—William Haggett, butcher, has been attached. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ASHLAND. — Alfred F. Pond, shoe manufacturer, who 
recently failed, owes $1,000 ; nominal assets about $400. 

BOSTON.—Francis W. Bird, books, will settle in insolvency. 
Liabilities $6,300, of which $2,300 is secured by mortgage on 
stock ; assets merely nominal. 

BOSTON.—Creditors of Benjamin F. Bradbury, drugs, have 
filed a petition in insolvency against him. 

BOSTON.—Joseph Byrne, Jr., has failed and will settle in 
insolvency. Liabilities $8,030, of which $4,000 is secured by 
realty mortgage. There are no assets for the unsecured credi- 
tors. 

BOSTON.—David H. Clancey, provisions, has failed. 

BOSTON.—Curtis P. Conant, hotel, has failed and will settle 
iv insolvency. 

BOSTON.—George E. Davis, leather board, has failed. His 
balance sheet February 1 showed liabilities $32,959; assets 
$95,036. He had been in business a number of years. 

BOSTON.—John Hoffman, provisions, has sold out, and is 
reported to have left town, owing over $3,000. 

BOSTON.—Richard A. Ripley, tinware, who recently failed, 
owes $1,880; nominal assets $450. He will settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—The Waterproof Paper & Fabric Company has 
failed. y 

CAMBRIDGE.—F. C. Clark & Co,, stoves, have failed and 
will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $2,500; nominal assets $350. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT.—George F. Sawyer, provisions, has 
failed, Liabilities $932; no assets. He will settle in insolvency, 

CLINTON.—C. M. Hosmer & Co., provisions, go out of busi- 
ness. Mr, Hosmer has assigned all his property to E. C, 
Swift, who pays creditors 50 cents, and agrees to pay the bal- 
ance in a few months. 

DUNSTABLE,—Franklin N, Tolles, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $2,400, 

HYDE PARK. —F. D. Brigham, provisions, has failed. 
Liabilities $7,400, of which $4,700 is to relatives for borrowed 
money ; nominal assets $5,900. He has made a settlement at 25 
cents, 

. HYDE PARK.—Sanford & Runnels, grocers, have failed. 
They began in 1871. 

LAWRENCE,—John Leybourne, furniture, is reported ask- 
ing an extension, Liabilities $2,600; assets $6,000. 

LOWELL.—V. T. Roberts, grocer, is reported to have failed, 
with liabilities $2,500; assets nominally $4,100, of which $3,800 
are Goubtful accounts. 

MERRIMAC.—Robert J. Lawson, carriage manufacturer, 
who recently failed, owes about $10,000; assets about $3,000 in 
stock and machinery, covered by a bill of sale to his brother. 

SMITHBRIDGE.—J. M. Olney, grocer, offers 25 cents. 


TAUNTON —Creditors of James S, Cuzner, hardware, have 
filed a petition in insolvency against him. 

WARE.—Daniel E. Clifford, market, has failed and offers 50 
cents. Liabilities 1,700 ; nominal assets $1,000, mainly ac- 
counts. 

WARREN.-—F. L. Barnard, jeweler, has been sold out under 
execution, 

WATERTOWN.—L. A. Shaw, provisions, is reported offer- 
ing to compromise at 5 cents. Liabilities $4,500 ; nominal assets 
$1,600, principally worthless accounts. 

WOBURN.—N. J. Simonds, shoe counter manufacturer, has 
failed. 

MINNESOTA. 

MANKATO.—John Glavin, grocer, has assigned. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—C. M. Graves, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

ST. PAUL.—William Anderson, jeweler, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $2,500: assets $1,500. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
BOLTON’S.—Walton & Lacey, general store, have failed. 
Liabilities $700 ; assets $200. 
BROOKSVILLE.—W. W. Stroupe, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $800 ; assets $600. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY.—W. T. Mahone, grocer, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

RICH HILL.—Burch & Hyters, grocers, have assigned. 

ST. LOUIS.—Newcomb Brothers, paper hangings, etc., are 
offering to compromise, and at a meeting of creditors in New 
York it was agreed to accept 55 cents—I5 cents cash, 20 cents 
in four months, and 20 cents in eight months, notes, unsecured. 
The statements showed liabilities $70,000; assets about $65,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—William Stein, trading as William Stein & Co., 
brush manufacturer, has assigned. Assets $4,000. He owned 
the manufactory, mortgaged for $12,000, and had been in busi- 
ness twenty years. 


NEVADA. 


VIRGINIA CITY.—Oliver O. Amber, grocer, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. Liabilities $3,809 ; assets about $2,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
KEENE,.—John M., Farnum, miller, has been attached. 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON.—Augustus Bogart, flour and feed, who failed 
recently, owes $2,800 ; preferred $2,083 ; actual assets less than 
$500. He is out of business. 

TRENTON.—The New Jersey Pottery Company has become 
embarrassed, At a meeting of the creditors on the rst inst, a 
statement was presented showing liabilities $133,480, including 
mortgages, and nominal assets $128,000; preferred claims 
$27,000. An extension of four years was accepted by about 
half of the creditors, viz., 20 cents May 1, 1883, the balance in 
six semi-annual payments, without interest, preferred creditors 
to come in as general creditors on the same terms. 

NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO.—William G. Osgoodby, safes, assigned on the 
ist inst, to Isaac O. Crissy, giving preferences for $19,000, prin- 
cipally at home and largely to banks for accommodations. Lia- 
bilities estimated at $35,000 ; nominal assets $34,000; actual 
assets about $27,000. He hada branch at Atlanta, Ga., and his 
failure is attributed to losses in the south, 

MALONE.—M. C. Tullar, furniture, has assigned, giving a 
preference to his mother for $7,250. 

NATURAL BRIDGE.—J. S. Hulbert, general store, has 
assigned. : 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edmund Bayer, manufacturer of lace 
goods, assigned on the 4th inst. to Nathan L, Hahn, giving 
preferences to the Tradesmen’s National Bank $565 ; Samuel 
Lederer $440 ; S. M. Lederer $1,870 ; William Bayer $692; Mrs. 
L. Meyersburg $1,447; total $s,org. He succeeded Friend & 
Bayer December 17, 1880. 

NEW YORK CITY.—P. H. Spelman, mason, has been 
placed in the hands of Frank W. Hannaford as receiver on 
application of 5. A. Valentine, judgment creditor for $596. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of William Sachse, 
wines, show liabilities $34,244; nominal assets, $15,049; actua 
assets $11,832. F 

NEW YORK CITY.—Gottfried R. Schwarz, importer of 
men’s furnishing goods, and of Schwarz & Weisner, glove 
manufacturers, assigned on the 2d inst. to Oscar H. Schuttrich, 
giving him a preference for $1,000; also $1,000 to Charles 
Lorenz, and $250 to F. Herbet ; total $2,250. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Van Kleeck, Clark 
& Co., stationers, show liabilities $24,810; nominal assets 
$21,928 ; actual assets $13,452. 

NORWICH.—L. E. Comstock, clothing,-has assigned. 

SYRACUSE.—Bannister & Co., rags and paper, assigned on 
the 3d inst. to Adrian A. Schenck, giving preferences to the 
Merchants’ National Bank $7,759; F. G. Weeks $293. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—Henry Lawrence has assigned to Charles 
Bird. ™ 

MOUNT VERNON.—The Stevens Elevator Company is 
reported to have assigned to A. Cassil. The business was 
established several years ago by N. Stevens & Son; the senior 
died, and John Stevens became proprietor. 

RAWSON.—Miller & Co., drugs, have assigned to Thomas 
E. Woods. : 

SIDNEY.—D. M. Pruden, agricultural implements, has 
assigned. 

TOLEDO.—E. Harnit, grocer, 
Liabilities $5,000 ; assets $3,000. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND.—Henry H. Klingel & Co., drugs, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $20,000 ; assets about $10,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BRISTOL.—Albert L. Packer, coal, flour and feed, has been 
sold out by the sheriff on an execution of $2,400 in favor of 
Samuel B. Packer, his brother. 

CANTON.—Kilmer & Moody, general store, have assigned 
to A. D. Foss. It is said that they will not pay over 25 cents. 
They also have a store at Langdon. 

MINERSVILLE.—William H. Harris, coal miner, has been 
sold eut by the sheriff. Judgments for $7,241 were recently 
issued against him. e 

NEW KINGSTOWN.—William H. Humer, general store, 
successor to Humer & Eckels, has been levied on by the sheriff 
for debts contracted during the existence of the firm. Judg- 
ments for $2,000 have been entered against him. 


has assigned to L. K. Parks. 













is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the gth inst. 
a year ago a judgment for $2,052 was entered against him in 
favor of James Finnesey, for borrowed money, which is believed 
to cover everything he has. 


has assigned. 





are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the roth inst. 
confessed judgment for $150 was recently entered against them 
in favor of J. M. feitles, for merchandise. 
October, and his estate is being settled up as rapidly as possible, 
and it is said Mr. Canavan expects to relinquish this business. 





PHILADELPHIA,—Richard H. Anderson, ship chandler, 
Over 


PHILADELPHIA.—Jonathan Craven & Son, dyers, were 


sold out by the sheriff on the 2gth ult. 


PHILADELPHIA.—James P. Gillingham, glassware, etc., 
Liabilities about $3,760. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The liabilities of Henry C. MacErlain, 


liquors, are reported from $5,000 to $6,000, and his assets are 
estimated at $2,000. 
store were sold out by the sheriff on the rst inst. 


The stock and fixtures of his Tenth street 


PHILADELPHIA.—Stiles & Canavan, tobacco and cigars, 
A 


Mr. Stiles died last 


PHILADELPHIA.—Robert K. Welch, trading as R. K. 


Welch & Co., rubber goods, who assigned about two months 
since to Thomas O. Atkinson, was sold out on the 2d inst. at 
assignee’s sale. 


PITTSBURGH.—William Hague, boots and shoes, is adver- 


tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


PITTSBURGH.—William Shilling, Son & Co., coopers, are 


advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


READING.—The Reading Paper Company is advertised to 


be sold out by the sheriff. 


SMETHPORT.—Warley Gifford, grocer, has been closed by 


the sheriff on executions for $13,200 in favor of H. Hamlin 
$4,500; Arnold & Dalley $1,000; C. S. King $7,700. Liabilities 


estimated at $20,000; nominal assets $12,000; actual assets 
$8,000. 

TITUSVILLE.—Sodeman & Co., oil refiners, have been closed 
by the sheriff. They began about nine months ago, with a small 
capital. 

WELLSBORO.—O. Bullard, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff on execution for $1,883 in favor of Mrs. Helen Bullard. 
The.assets are about $1,000. 

WESTPORT.—J. L. Emery, lumber and general store, has 
been sold out by the sheriff. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. —William T. Dennis, provisions, has assigned. 
PROVIDENCE.—Weaver, Ware & Co., woodworkers, have 


assigned. 

TENNESSEE. 
BELLBUCKLE.—W. C. Cooper, general store, has assigned. 
COVINGTON.—Charles S. Farrer, dry goods, has been 

attached. 
DIFFICULT.—L. B. Kemp, general store, has assigned. 
DIFFICULT.—W. N. Kemp, general store, has assigned. 
NAPIER’S FURNACE.—The Napier Iron Company has 
assigned to W. P, Ingram. Liabilities reported at $55,000. The 
company was organized in December, 1879, with $10,000 paid in 


capital. 
TEXAS. 
CISCO.—L. R. Jordan has been closed out by the sheriff. 
GALVESTON.—The claims placed in the sheriff's hands 
against H. Abrams, dry goods, were Leon H, Blum $700; Green- 
leve, Block & Co, $1,200; Julius Rosenfield $200. 
TEXARKANA,—Jacobs & Brother, general store, have been 
attached for $7,000. 
UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY.—Bonkofsky & Sternberg, clothing, who 
have assigned, owe $6,0co; assets $3,600; preferred claims 


$2,667. 
VERMONT. 
BETHEL.—Paul Gay, grocer, who recently failed, offers 25 
cents. 
VIRGINIA. 
BELLEFONTE.—H. B. Wright, general store, is offering to 
compromise at 33 I-3 cents. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE.—R. H. Betts, livery, has been at- 
tached. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,—C. C. Wertenbaker, cigar manuface 
turer, who recently failed, has assigned to S. B. Woods. Liabil- 
ities $3,500; assets about $1,500. 


WISCONSIN. 
BEAVER DAM.—Francis Brechter, hardware, has assigned 
to Andrew Willett. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
ST. JOHN’S.—Alex. McKenzie, dry goods, has assigned, and 


offers 50 cents. 2 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
ANNAPOLIS.—John B. Wilson, grocer, is insolvent. 
bilities $4,000 ; nominal assets $2,500. 
SYDNEY.—Angus McQuarrie, general store, who was re 
cently burnt out, is offering to compromise at 4o cents. Lia- 
bilities $3,700; assets about $1,200, insurance money. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


CHARLOTTETOWN.—In regard to the affairs of the Bank 
of Prince Edward Island, it is proposed to meet the deficiency 
($300,000) by asking a voluntary contribution of 30 per cent. of 
deposits, the directors and shareholders having agreed to con- 
tribute $175,000. This will give them a working capital of 
$25,000 on which to resume business. If this is not agreed to, 
bankruptcy will ensue. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
CORNWALL.—G. R. McLennan, grocer, has failed. 
DANVILLE.—Herman Root, hotel, has been closed by the 
sheriff, 

MOUNT BRYDGES.—Mrs. Clara Handy, general store, has 
assigned. 

NEUSTADT.—A. S. McEdwards, general store, has assigned. 
SIMCOE,—John McKay, coal and wood, has failed. 

ST. THOMAS,—John Rellis, blacksmith, has assigned. 
TORONTO.—Harris & Co., cigar manufacturers, have been 
seized by the sheriff at the instance of the Imperial Bank. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL.—L. Abrahams, manufacturer of cigars, has 
assigned. 

MONTREAL.—Joseph J. Cote, jeweler, has failed. 

MONTREAL.—Henry Willison, grocer, has assigned. 

ST. HYACINTHE.—Robert Gadbois, grocer, has compro- 
mised at 75 cents. 

ST. HYACINTHE.—Jarret & Laperle, cabinet makers, have 
compromised at 75 cents, and the estate has been changed to 
Laperle & Champiqny. 


Lia- 
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BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. | BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS PETROLEUM. PETROLEUM. 
noe ard A SPECIALTY. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—James F. Carlin, of Carlin & Fulton, hard- CiNAne C. OHLE N, DS LOPHER: 
ware, is dead. - . - 
BALTIMORE,—Clabaugh & Graff, wholesale liquors, have ] MONTREAL................ Exchange Bank of Canada. Broker and Commission BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
been succeeded by Forster, Muller & Co. . Office with M. S. Nicos & Co., 
COLORADO Merchant in 
BALTIMORE.—Ulman, Golésborough & Foster, wholesale : . N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 
liquors, have been succeeded by Ulman, Goldsborough & Co, CANON CITY .............. Fremont County Bank. CHICAGO, ILL 
BALTIMORE.—Williar, Dall & Co., dry goods, have been | DENVER............-.-. 0000+ Colorado National Bank. CRUDE & REFINED PETROLEUM. Pda eetlinde ehecsin caiete z United Pipe Line Certifi- 
succeeded by Joseph E. Dall & Co. LEADVILLE..........7..... First National Bank, cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
MISSOURI. Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard | at low rate of interest. 
T LOUIS.—Ch & Cab oldenlabcna d CONNECTICUT. Points and Terminal Charecs at Lowest Rates, United Pipe 
ST. LOUIS.—Chase aborts) Waolesaie, Cry goecs; Ate ART FORD eae, See American National Bank. Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
liquidating, on account of the continued ill health of Messrs. sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited. 
Cabot and Benton. GEORGIA. H. C. OHLEN CLEVELAND COMMISSION. 
ST. LOUIS,—Kirtland, Humphrey & Co., cotton factors, MACON Ro iawtoe « . ~ IN, 
have dissolved. Humphrey, Malone & Blakesucceed. §= | © 4% i : : 
ST. LOUIS.—The Joseph Peters Furniture Company has ILLINOIS, No, 86 BEAVER STREET, New Yor. KSA CREE 
increased the capital stock from $58,009 to $200,000, CHICAGO) ooo eee Traders’ Bank $ 
j a re ee en s © COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
ST, LOUIS.—The Simmons Hardware Company has in- | JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Sav> TC. MEHLEN, ¢ 
creased the capital stock from $400,000 to $800,000. ings Association. CS EORERIANIIOE a Te GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND STOCKS, 
7 T a) y ar 
NEW YORK “2 sae Loe bankers and brokers ee PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 5 15772 bt rs CU 
7 we , 2) BURLINGTON). scans. consis Merchants National Bank, Pei Mem, Chicago Board of Trade. Mem. Chicago Stock Exchange. 
ir limi i : ; i York. 8 g° ; 
renew their limited partnership to May 1, 1885. Special capital SIOUX CITY.. bog N atonal Hake a. hee Nh ana Aey Sah ites a a evant 
ae Sy | | STORM LAKE see Buena Vista County Bank, Pyrenees os 2 : 
NEW YORK CITY.—Bartlett & Greene, storage, have dis- P ys 
solved. E. B, Bartlett & Co, continue, the partners being E. B. LOUISIANA, POT MM. Mv 
Bartlett, A.C. Woodrut, J.B. oo and H. E. Nitchie. NEW ORLEANG..........+- Union National Bank, / IVINGSTON ROE, OLEDO CO TSSTON. 
t aa ae ‘i ee d aa mae a etalk MASSACHUSETTS Broker in Petroleum for Export 
have dissolve . harles F, Bound an athan A, Chapman # \e and Pipe Line Certificates, SS avounnet F. L Youne 
have been admitted, BOSTON heres-5 cance Maverick National Bank. i 
NEW YORK CITY.—Corner Brothers & Co., shipping and 125 PEARL St., NEw YorK, AND OIL City, Pa. OUNG BROTHERS, 
commission, have dissolved. Thomas Corner, Jr., continues MISSISSIPPI. Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
under the old style. MERIDIAN, pete. -cesepene ds Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. of these securities on margin. Grain Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK CITY.—Donald & Gordon, bankers and brokers, s 
have admitted J. D. Harris under the style of Donald, Gordon MISSOURI. N. F. HILTON. Jas. A, WAUGH. Nos. 44 & 45 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, oO. 
& Co. KANSAS ‘CID Y sie dewevvcicels Bank of Kansas City, ILTON & WA UGH, : 
NEW YORK CITY.—Fahnestock & Co., bankers and bro- NEBRASKA 
kers, have renewed the limited partnership to May 1, 1883. i 5 ‘ PETROLEUM BROKERS, R. HOWARD, 
Gibson Fahnestock has been admitted. OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. OIL CITY, BRADFORD; PITTSBURGH anp 36 EAST : FORMERLY or N. M Howarp & Co 
’ , p la 


NEW YORK CITY.—C. I. Hudson & Co., bankers and 
brokers, have dissolved. C. I. Hudson forms a new firm under 
the same style with A. H, De Forest, Henry N. Smith being 
special partner for $50,000 to April 30, 1885; R, R. Lear and 
T. H, Curtis form a new firm with I: F. Mead under the style 
of I, F. Mead & Co. 

NEW YORK CITY.—F. C, Linde, Hamilton & Co. succeed 
F, C. Linde & Co., storage, etc., C. C. Hamilton and F. W. 
Conklin having been admitted. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Molter & Deghuee, bankers and bro- 
kers, have dissolved. Julius Molter continues. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Morris Ranger has retired from Fat- 
man & Co,, cotton exporters. 

NEW YORK CITY.—C. J. Osborn & Co,, bankers and 
brokers, have formed a new copartnership, in which Mr. Osborn 
is special partner for $500,000 to May 1, 1883. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Second National Bank has re- 
organized, with the same officers. Capital $300,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John S, Tilney & Co., bankers and 
brokers, have dissolved. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Ward, Campbell & Co., bankers, have 
dissolved. Alexander Campbell & Co. succeed. 

SILVER CREEK.—Carlos Elwell, banker, has closed up and 


retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William H. Bacon, stock broker, died 
on the 3d inst, 

SELLERSVILLE.—The Sellersville National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $55,000. Henry C, Moore is presi- 
dent and Charles R. Althouse cashier, 

WEST GROVE,.—The National Bank of West Grove has 
been organized, with a capital of $50,000. Samuel K, Chambers 
is president and Walter W. Brown cashier. 








RICE COMMISSION. 








Thor TALMAGE’S 
SOM SPOT CO. 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Car 


96 WALL STREET, NEW York, 
10, 12 & 14 East BAy, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NORTH PETERS St., New ORLEANS, 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 


BRADSTREETS: 


A Fournal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 








PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


279, 281, 283 BRoADWay, NEw York. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'’S is to be of precios service to business men, 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. : 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature, : , 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 

THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 

TO BRADSTREET'’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 


NEW YORK. 





ADDISON Ss tes arcsec ...James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURNivcacwen tam lccaeistl's Watson & Neyhart. 
BUFFALO. 2 ..<.c7csctataeees Bank of Buffalo, 
HORNELLSVILLE.......... The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER 4. c2)vcgspcewiasis City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE}s)2.d.uhn. cramaes Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK ino siaterlesers rae The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
CANTON, gas sstc resin ete G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND cick tcc vest Laurprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND Ait aeeensss ae Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRAD ORL tan cicadas cle W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA 7... 000s Garsed & Van Wyck, 113 South 
Fourth street, 
PITTSBURGH Vi. wcame tie ste Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH Sees Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH? cpyaenb eden Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN ..05...<000e0 R. E, Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE 2. oF vicdec viewer es Third National Bank, 

MEMPPIS coc cvacitcoremaecee First National Bank. 
TEXAS, 

HORT WORTH <3 ass pennce City National Bank. 

TEAARKANA.........00200 Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 

(IY EWR SD ravesa ales oxtes oats Bonner & Bonner, 

WACO TSAR a anabi-cissreteets om Waco National Bank, 
UTAH, 

SALT LAKE CITY......... Deseret National Bank. 





DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WoRKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
. Nitrate of Ammonia, 
AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE : No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








MINERAL WOOL. 





/ I So LINE RAL ICO. 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEw York. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 


RADLEV, KURTZ &CO,, 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
80 So, PeTERs St., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake St., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 





SENECA ST,, BUFFALO, N. Y. : 
No, 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


B, W, VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I, M, Sowers, Oil City, 
PAM LIE OE. & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL City. 85 Woop ST., PITTSBURGH, 


TH08. 4. McLAUGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, “OIL City,’PA. 





EO. P. HURICL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 
EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


GEORGE HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL, CITY,. PA, 


YOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL CliTy, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OLL EXCHANGE, OF ClTY. PAs 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L City, by permission, 


V. SELDEN, 
" Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
Olln7 CITY, PA, 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 
OBERT $. MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, ; 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 











SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSION. 
|W. & HOUSTON & C0. 
. MERCHANDISE 


BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
215 & 217 CALIFORNIA StT., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 
Pacific Coast Produce, Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desired. 








MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen, Suft.,, E. F. GOLSAN, Manager, 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $50,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn, THos. O'Connor, of Ch 
O’Connor & Co, Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Ban! 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E, F, GoLsan, Memphis, 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 


ra 





Vfhes H. ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, = 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Tuos, H. ALLEN & Co. Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co, 
MEMPHIS. ” st Louis. -°” 





B? WLING, ¥ONES & CO., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 
No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Yor GUNDELL & MAYHOFE, 


Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN 
Corton BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW YoRK. — 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
: in ew York and New Orleans. 





J.T. FARGASON. J. A, HUNT. C. C, HEIN, 


T. FARGASON & COX 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 Front Sr., 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 


R. A, PARKER, 





Ti FONTAINE & CO., 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 
No, 116 SouTH Main St., St, Louis, Mo, ‘ 














NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
FL ENE* PLAN De eo, COL, 


GENERAL 





Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
. CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 
CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 


bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





eek LVL c? CO., 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 
POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL, St. Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





Gustavus C. HopPKINs. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 


Ge ENS,--DWIGHT & CO., 
COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 






yi ROSS Mero (el ONs 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 





PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 











Gero, H, KRaAuse. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


of FONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 


changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 









NEW YORK, 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


WILLIAM G. MARSH, 
Ces: HH. KRAUSE “So GOS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 





Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 





NEW ORLEANS. 
A. MEYER & CO., 
Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


eyes 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 








ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 
[fd TANINAHILE Ve CO., 
~ Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monyjo, Sr. 
Jeg MONO, FR, .& CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O, Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. A, J. MACAULAY, 


MoAULA Y & COl, 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention gives to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 





OBERT MOORE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 





H. W. FAarRLey. 
Cae re ve oe CO a, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW 
fl P. O. Box 3909. 


Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
delivery of Cotton. 


ROBERT W. GOLSAN. J. H. FARLEY, 


YorK. 





GQ TABER, WOU Tis fr COX 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. B4 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





F. CRUMBIE, 


z COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW YorRK. 


Special attention Gat to orders for the bu ing and selling of 
COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIV RY. 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 





2 WARREN EWEN, JR. Joun M. Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 





WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WILLIAM SrreeT, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





R. PRESTON & CO., ; 


. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
“No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


articular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 





HENRY THOS, COATES, PIERSON C, ROYCE. 
Fh (CXVNGAIER gee (EXO ide 
: COTTON, 
No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 





y ahima P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
No. 121 PEARL STREET,.NEW York. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 





CitkA Naz; 


Successor to BURGER & CRANz, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides, 
Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 


Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 





H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING . 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 





WAS. O. CORN & CoO., 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEw YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





Hepes T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SoutTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CasH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on maggins. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





OBT. LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GEARING A ND aeRO VTS LON S; 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON S?., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. s 





Wo. G. ConkKLING, CHESTER O, ANDREWS. JNO. COLGATE, 


(iO RBLING: ANDREWS & CO., 
_ COMMISSION 


Grain and Provisions, 


133 LASALLE St. (Room 17), CHicaco, ILL. 











upon request. 


REM ARS Am DRIVEL . 2 


EDWARD M, FIELD, 


ere Street, 
HY. CITY, 





58. D. FOSS, 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





16 EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


128 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special poeerspondence Begarding the markets freely furnished 
acilities in every department unsurpassed- 





MORAN & CO., 


‘ Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, Mie 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 


84 Warren Street, New York. 





GO; 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EpWaArD A. DRIVER. B. F. IvEs. F. R. SPEAR. 





OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low BRoTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CuHIcaco, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 





VELD, LINDLEY & CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


Joun P. TRUESDELL. Pore C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 

go La Salte Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 





OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 


bought, sold and carried on margins. 


E. B, STRONG. <QO>REYNOLDS. 





RWIN, ORR: & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins, 
es W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 





VETS A OTL Lye Oe Oy 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART. & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





G. McLAURY & CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, {LL 





W. E. McHENRY, FreD. P. RusH & Co.,, 
CHICAGO. INDIANAPOLIS. 


C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





Zit, GC, DULLETENEO., 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FirtH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


_OOMS 3 to 5. 





ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FiRst NATIONAL BANK, 


No. Te. 


Wn. M. Price, -— - - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 


§.'G, Prick, - - = ie of bao copa & 9 
F ormerly Sec'’y ‘reas. St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,- = = Qs Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


tae scat MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouUTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louts, Mo. 





Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 
COLT CO, 


€ OLSAWN, 
COMMISSION 


PROVISIONS AND COTTON, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


& 
GRAIN, 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


R Nahe 
: BROKERS, e 


COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 21 N. Main Sr., St. Lours, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins, 





INA LOX OL Be» Meare (BLO) 55 





LO hyp med yey te ol he Se OY Gp 
COTTON BUYER, 


No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





OWMAN & GAIENNIE, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ; 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for 
cash, or future delivery on margins. 





OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
“LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GWYNN & Co., New York. 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 


4MUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 








General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention oe to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co. 

Henry HENTzZ, N. Y., Ju Commendam. 





j. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ, 
ALEX. G. Black (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


Dia IIE GE Wok CRO Cg 
oh: COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 


ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York, 





H S. SMITH & BRO., 
* COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo,dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs, Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Casb 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AVLY & ALLEN, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to Say ep and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York. 





R. G. BusH. E. F, PERILLOUX, 
ea & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool. 
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STEEL PENS. 





fF ee CORRS 


Superior Steel Pens, 


Manufactory, ? 


26 JOHN STREET, 
CAMDEN, N. J. § N 


EW YORK. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 
VORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


We 
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No. 29 PARK Row, NEW York. 
JouN H, CHEEVER, Treasurer. 
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ARVINTSARE? 0. 
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FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Sy Swill esp 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 


POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


SENT By MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





FEVER Y BANKER AND MERCHANT SHAW Gap AO LTE Se 


SHOULD BUY AN e THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOUR Cr ls. 


In the World. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 


(Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BRoapway, NEw York. 





SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
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WOOL, 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILs. 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 

















No, 23 Murray STREET, NEW YORK, WO O Ly The Organ of the Trade. 
AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
PR OFESSTIONAL. WOOL, Devoted to the Trade in all 





Established 1878. 
R C. BAYVLDONE, 


Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
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6 Sh d Leather A 
eiterhane i OSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. 


vf: YMAN & FACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 





1X, NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
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Lyi W, 
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MILLER, 
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OHN H. BIRD, 
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509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





H. CARSCALLEN, 
e Barrister, Notary, &c, 
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McARTHUR & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in ay Proctors 
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OLCOMB’S NEW 
AMPLIFYING TELEPHONES 


FOR PRIVATE LINES. The latest and best. Patented 
April 26th, 1881. These new instruments embody recent and 
important improvements. They transmit conversation, music, 
orders, etc., with almost electric speed and surprising fidelity, 
The only durable and reliable substitute for the Electric Tele- 
phones. Work two miles. Price, $10 per set. Illustrated Cir- 
culars and testimonials FREE. NOTE—Owing to the rapid 
increase in our business, we have removed from Mallet Creek, O 
to Cleveland, O, Please address HOLCOMB & CO., 

13 SOUTH WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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va BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 5 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR. 
8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 
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WOOL, 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 
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Sent to all parts of the world. 
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69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 
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News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 
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New special edition just potienes exclusively tor the undes- 


Single copies, 75 cents ; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 
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Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosToN. 


WILLIAM SHAW. 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS. | Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


MILLS CO. (Limited.) 





RR. GLEESON: Gaieor 


“LINEN: THREAD 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S, A. for 
FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLAX MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 


2988 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc, Adopted by get 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ an 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do, Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. - 


CQ. 4. SAMPSON & CO, 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, 
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MYSTIC PRINT WORKS ~~ 


AND 


COCHRANE TURKEY RED WorRKS 


"ue COTTON YARNS. 


Batesville M 
A ONE-DIP DYE! 


Riverside Mills, 
Clifton Mfg. Co., 
‘ANADA EXTRACT 
anv DVYE-WOOD WORKS, 


Glendale Mfg. Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Orange Mill, 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT WAS NO EQUAL, Nee a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weg ing 9% lbs. to 
the gallon, and are put up.in casks of about 500 Ibs, each, 

Price, ro cents per lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by , 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OrFice, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. 


fJAXss POPPELE, 











Importers and - 
General Commission Merchants, 








No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited. 





OHN P. SQUTREVEREas 
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AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LarD OIL, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
” AND 39 NORTH MARKET STREET, { BosTON. 
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J. Painter & Sons. = ie aheteuianmere Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. ASTOR SE Sher enc a naste, 
LUBRICATING OILS. Established 1859. 
Emery & Co. (Limited).........sessee0es 23 & 25 Seventh street. 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, THE 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works............sseeeeees P. O. Box 30. VME & A TWo OD MFG 
ees Pe U. EO: 
Breed & Edwards. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHOVELS, ETC. 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co......... sececsecees Dinwiddie street. | BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
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STOVES, BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 
Gtath, dogs & Co, 5.2 ceceesecccee 206 & 208 Liberty street. 


1 FEDERAL Sr., BosToN, 
Warehouses; 418 Murray St., NEw York, 
109 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 


WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 


Beymer, Bauman & Co 39 Fifth avenue. 
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/ p OAL es HAMMOND & CoO. 
PR OMINEN Wi CHICA GO MANU- Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
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LUMBER, 
DISTILLERS, 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge No. 55 Ki~By STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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y H. Shufeldt & Co........ i TERMS CASH, less 5 t. 75 t. ad d Bill 
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Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography, 
PERFORATED METALS. 
The Root. Atchison Perforated Metal Co..... 292 & 294 State St. 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 


OVER STAMPING CO, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SHEET METAL WARES, 


Stamped Goods, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 
and Painted Wares, 


louse Furnishing Goods, 


DOVER EGG BEATERS, WARM AIR REGISTERS, 
STEAM Pumps, &c, &e., &e., &e. 





ee: NE BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


MYR ONG. FL a 2 ON Se Foe 


STEAM AND Gas FiTTINGs, &c, 


and is in all respects equal to its usual standard. 
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refusal of the judge to allow the bondholders to 
be joined as parties in the suit, but ordered them 
to employ a relative of his as their counsel to 
keep them informed of the progress of the liti- 
gation. The disgusted bondholders refuse to 
pay this man, and so he had to draw out without 
any money. 












There has been no improvement in either busi- 
ness or prices on the Stock Exchange this week, 
as compared with last; and, while quotations 
have generally been maintained at about the 
advance recorded last week, the volume of 
transactions have shrunk to the smallest possible 
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the drain will soon tell upon the banks, 
and cause arise in the interest rates. The bulls 
maintain that the Treasury disbursements and the 
flow of money to this center from the interior 
will fully offset the specie export until the fall, 
whan we shall begin to export grain again. As 
to the crops, which is conceded to be the all- 
important question, there is nothing to do but to 
wait. The winter wheat is growing, but the seed 
for corn and spring-sown wheat is not all in the 
ground yet, nor even the land plowed in some 
sections where the weather has been unusually 
wet. Those who look for higher prices say that 
the market can be held along about where it is 
until we know what sort of crops we are to have. 
Their opponents assert there are so many adverse 
influences at work that prices must go lower 
before this information can be obtained. As to 
the street generally, the bullish feeling prevalent 
last week has given place to one of perplexity 
and doubt. 
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Mores OF THE WEEK. 


The developments of the Ward-Westbrook 
investigation so far have been surprisingly dam- 
aging to the judge. The publication of his cor- 
respondence with General Swayne, pending the 
litigation in the elevated railroad suits, was a sur- 
prise to everybody except the few who knew of 
its existence. General Swayne is the partner of 
ex-Judge Dillon, who was one of the receivers of 
the Manhattan Company. The law firm of Dillon 





In his address on the decline of the merchant 
marine of the United States, at the dinner of the 


evening, Senator Bayard called attention to the 
fact that, while we possessed 66 per cent. of the 
foreign carrying trade between the United States 
and other countries in 1861, our share to-day is 
but one-sixth of that amount. This decline and 
its deplorable effect the Senator forcibly outlined. 
Prior to the war wooden ships monopolized the 
foreign trade. During the civil conflict here 
many of our merchant ships sought other flags 
to protect themselves on the high seas. Mean- 
while, the day of iron merchantmen was ushered 
in. Our odious navigation laws prevented Amer 
icans buying ships where they could be had the 
cheapest; the high tariff duty on iron and the high 
price of the latter at that time furnished additional 
reasons why Americans could not appear upon 
the high seas with iron ships as profitably as 
their British rivals. Furthermore, there have 
been passed injurious harbor and pilotage laws, 
while wharfage and other local taxes have been 
levied upon shipping until, as stated, the United 
States carry but 16 per cent. of the products 


the corporations of which Mr. Gould is the lead- 
ing spirit, and the General testified that, while 
the suits were on, he generally consulted Mr. 
Gould about twice a week. This gentleman, 
Judge Westbrook said, he looked upon as amicus 
curiae, and his letters to him suggest points to be 
used against the side to which Mr. Gould was op- 
posed, call for information to be used to the same 
end, and tell him of the decision which he (the 
judge) intends to give. Copies of this remark- 
able correspondence were kept on file in the office 
of Dillon & Swayne, and in some unexplained 
way the counsel for the committee learned of its 
existence and demanded its production. Once 
the demand made, it was obviously impossible 
to refuse to comply. The scope of the commit- 
tee’s inquiry was enlarged to take in the case of 
the Lebanon Springs Railroad, for which Judge 
Westbrook appointed a receiver in opposition, as 
some witnesses testified, to the wishes of more 
than two-thirds of the bondholders. The most 


nations. According to the proportion of twenty- 
one years ago, Senator Bayard calculated that 
the United States should have to-day 64 per 
cent. of the total freights in our foreign trade, or 
some $64,000,000, against the $16,000,000 which 
we earn now, 


New York Chamber of Commerce, on Tuesday’ 





between her own doors and those of other’ 


The total value of imports at the port of New 
York during April was $43,694,784, a decrease 
of $9,923,694 from those in April, 1881, and of 
$5,524,880 from those in April, 1880. The ex- 
ports from New York during April last were 
valued at $27,977,049, including $2,183,083 
specie and bullion. This is a falling off of 
$3,593,350 from the exports of April, 1881, and 
of $6,887,132, April, 1880. The importations of 
merchandise alone increased over those of April, 
1881, $5,066,154; the exports fell off $4,569,449. 
The total value of all imports at New York 
since January 1 is $174,740,306, or but $805,492 
less than for the same time in 1881, and a de- 
crease of but $3,913,695, compared with the first 
four months of 1880. 
January I are valued at $121,007,733, of which 
$16,041,083 was of specie and bullion. The total 
is $8,777,652 less than for the same time last 
year, but $171,725 ahead of the exports during 
the four months of 1880. The total importation 
at New York in ten months of the fiscal year 
ended April 30 was valued at $434,455,575, a fall- 
ing off of $37,283,147 and $13,682,986 respect- 
ively, when compared with the ten months of the 
last and preceding fiscal years. The total ex- 
ports during the same period amounted to $314,- 
418,641, against $355,274,136 in 1880-81, and 
$321,929,660 in the preceding fiscal year. 


The total exports since 





The receipts of cotton for the week at the 
twenty-four interior towns of the south usually 
reported were 6,445 bales, against 7,939 last 
week, and 14,970 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments this week from 
the same towns were 19,630 bales, against 22,425 
last week, and 32,445 bales last year. The inte- 
rior stocks yesterday amounted to 116,210, 
against 129,677 last week, and 172,420 
bales on the same date in 1881. The 
receipts at the ports this week were about 25,000 
bales, against 48,724 same week last year. The 
New York cotton market has been fairly active 
for spots, but otherwise extremely dull during 
the week. Spot cotton was quiet and steady yes- 
terday, at 127c. for middling uplands, against 
1ol%c. same time last year. Almost nothing is 
doing at New York in cotton for future delivery. 





Our correspondent at Memphis, in writing of 
the progress of that city, notes the fact that, since 
the affairs of the old corporation passed into the 
hands of the so-called taxing district, no taxes 
have been collected to meet either the principal 
or interest of the old city debt. While congratu- 
lating the city of Memphis on the progress made, 
we cannot avoid noting the grim humor involved 
in the statement that the Bluff City is now doing 
an exclusively cash business. It is to be hoped 
that a settlement on equitable terms will soon be 
made with her creditors, and then let a fixed 
resolve be made to borrow no more. It is well 
known that a large proportion of the outstanding 
bonds of Memphis were sold at a large discount. 
To expect the city to pay par would be unreason- 
able—not because the promises were discounted, 
but for the simple reason that to attempt to pay 
par would most tend to depopulate the town, 
and so defeat the end in view. We are not pre- 
pared to say just what would be a fair adjustment 
of the debt. No time should be lost, however, 
in determining the line of equity, and when once 
found actual payment should be resolutely faced. 





The assassination in Dublin of Mr. Under- 
Secretary Burke and the new Chief Secretary, 
Lord Cavendish, has, as a matter of course, dealt 
a severe temporary check to the pacific intentions 
of the British government. The situation, which 








was serious before, has become aggravated in the 
extreme now. Englishmen have displayed their 
usual self-control through this trying ordeal, but 
there could be only one natural outcome of the 
dreadful act—the introduction of stern measures 
calculated to repress crime. To this extent the 
strong hand of the British government is once 
more to be laid upon Ireland. A bill with this 
object has been submitted to Parliament. If it 
passes it will virtually make the Lord Lieutenant 
dictator pro tempore. Athis willtrial by jury can 
be suspended; the Alien act revived, whereby for- 
eign citizenship of criminals or suspects will not 
be recognized ; tobelong toa secret society will be 
offence against the law, and compensation for 
outrages will be levied on the districts where 
they occur. 





This sounds harsh, but it does not follow that 
this unlimited power will be exercised to the full. 
As Mr. Bright points out, the law is intended 
only for the protection of lifeand property against 
crime. So Irishmen have now the opportunity of 
proving the genuineness of their proclaimed 
shame at the recent crime by not giving the Lord 
Lieutenant a necessity for exercising his power. 
Messrs. Parnell and Dillon have already de- 
nounced the proposed legislation as charged with 
mischief, and it is assumed that the Land League 
The Tories, who 
will probably support the measure, are cautious 
enough to first wash their hands of all responsi- 
bility, so that if it should fail they may say, ‘‘We 
told you so.’”’ Another Chief Secretary has been 
appointed in the person of Mr. Trevelyan. The 
murderers of his predecessor are still at large. 


party will follow their leaders. 


The revolution in Egypt seems to be approach- 
ing the interesting stage in its development—the 
attempt of Ourabi Bey to seize supreme power— 
which was foreshadowed in these columns six 
weeks ago. At last there is an open rupture 
between the ministers and the Khedive, who 
The 
cost will most likely be the Viceroyship in a few 


declares he will not give way at any cost. 
days. The ministers are already openly over- 
riding his authority, and the news of his deposi- 
tion may be expected. There is a ludicrous vein 
in the Sultan’s congratulating the Khedive on his 
firmness and trying to allay hisapprehension, and 
at the same time laying plans whereby 30,000 
soldiers from Syria could quickly be sent into 
Egypt, probably as an escort to the old Khedive. 
Ourabi and the army party declare they will fight 
if Turkey intervenes, but the name of modern 
Egyptian is not synonymous with valor. 


The English and French comptrollers seem to 
have been pushed quite into the cold at last by 
Ourabi, and are apparently at a loss to know 
how to act in the absence of instructions from 
home, which they await. 
have been assured by the ministry that ‘the lives 
and property of Europeans are not endangered ; 
yet it is said that several of them have tele- 
graphed for ironclads to be sent to Alexandria. 
Germany, Austria and Italy seem anxious to 
keep out at present. The most interesting state- 
ment comes from the French government, which 
declares that it is in perfect accord with that of 
England as to the determination to resist any 
step that might diminish the independence of 
Egypt. Under these circumstances, no matter 
what action England and France may deem it 
advisable to take jointly, and in spite of the 
assurances of the Sublime Porte of its desire to 
actin concert with the powers, it is probable that 
Turkey will be asked to keep her 30,000 troops 
at home in the Lebanon. 


The foreign consuls 
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A CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT. 


One effect of the struggle for the Union was 
the necessary assumption of wider duties and 
greater powers on the part of the general govern- 
In the years since 1865 some of these 
have received the approval which follows from a 


ment. 


continued high degree of usefulness. In illustra- 
tion of this is the national banking law, which 
was essentially an outgrowth of the war, and 
whose benefits it would be difficult to exag- 


gerate. 


plain that a more sharply defined limit to the 
encroachments of the general government must 
be drawn lest the distinction between state and 


national authority shall be quite taken away. 


In spite of past differences, the fact remains that 


the distinction 
to be the real keystone of the Union arch. 
approach this subject not as politicians with 
appeals to the political prejudices bred by past 
conflicts. Rather is it to be regarded as a prac- 
tical business question, and especially so at this 
It was wisely intended that Con- 


gress should deal only with large affairs relat- 


juncture. 


ing to the entire union of states, and which, 
by reason of the rightful limit to their jurisdiction, 
could not be left to the states, 
what do we see to-day? 


Instead of this, 
With business ques- 
tions of the most vital interest demanding legis- 


lative treatment at Washington, the energies of 


that body are frittered away in political maneuver- 
ing and in listening to appeals for legislation on 
an array of subjects nearly all of which never 
should have been heard of in Washington. The 
gross neglect which the sugar tariff question has 
met is alone quite sufficient to prove the present 
incompetency of Congress. Under the existing 
law, as construed by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, the national treasury is meeting 
an annual loss of millions. The remedy is plain, 
as was shown by Senator Sherman in a lucid 
speech delivered since the court rendered its 
decision. It is notorious 
that no class would be more benefited by a judi- 


Yet nothing is done. 


cious revision of the tariff than the manufacturers 
themselves, yet the lower house has just shirked 
its duty in the premises by providing for the 
much-talked-of tariff commission. The country 
is in urgent need of a new general bankrupt law, 
but, in spite of the urgent requests of representa- 
tive business men and the numerous appeals of 
boards of trade, it continues to be an open ques- 
done at this 
The list might be prolonged were that 


tion whether anything will be 
session. 
necessary. 
The facts make plain that the remedy for this 
state of affairs is to call a halt as to this over- 
loading Congress and the Washington authorities 
with demands which the states alone should 
attend to. To the unthinking there is always 
something attractive in the idea of a strong cen- 
tral government, having a far-reaching authority 
over minute affairs. This is the pleasing side ot 
But in this apparent strength there 
is an inherent and fatal defect, so far as relates 


imperialism. 


to the common weal, for which only governments 
The 


of people are prone to seek the protection and 


are ordained. extent to which masses 
help of the general government should decrease, 
rather than increase, as the individual becomes 
more intelligent and better informed. But here 
are a multitude of well-meaning people proposing 
that the national government shall undertake to 
restrain the retail traffic in alcoholic liquors, while 
numerous other reformatory schemes, equally 
unsound, are knocking at the doors of Congress. 

It was only the other day that the New 
York 7)iéune proposed the national indorsement 
of the bonds of local government authorities. 
In other words, for some fancied benefits the 
general government is to step in and by reason 
of its superior credit facilitate the discounting of 
the future by enterprising city and town officials. 
It is not questioned that the one curse with 
which local government in the United States has 
been afflicted during the last two decades has been 
the necessary abuse of a general credit in the loan 
market. The ridiculous proposition that the 
national authorities shall wisely reghlate the use 
of credit by the local governments is based upon 
the old fallacy that there is some magic in a 


strong government whereby it is possible to 













But, on the other hand, it is equally 


indicated is and must continue 


We 





moneys had been seriously mismanaged. 


that the borrowing system be given up. 


cash basis will go far to secure a wider accept- 
ance of our conclusion. 

Another step was taken this week in the 
direction of magnifying the powers of the general 
government, 
Representatives raising the Bureau of Agriculture 


to the dignity of a department, and the chief 


thereof to a cabinet officer, with the title of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. As the Avening Post does 
well to point out, the President might, at any 
time, make the head of the bureau a cabinet 


officer, as the ‘‘cabinet’’ is merely the result of 


The bill 
referred to passed the House by 172 yeas to 7 
nays, an apparently great victory, yet 114 mem- 
bers refused to vote at all. It is worth noting in 
this connection that such action illustrates how of 
late congressmen have for the most part been 
struggling for a record of negation. We can find 
no sufficient reason for enlarging the scope and 
authority of the Bureau of Agriculture. During 
recent years the state commissioners of agricul- 
ture have made rapid strides in perfecting their 
organizations and methods of work. It is in the 
direction of more energetic state action that agri- 
culture will be most benefited. 


custom, and not the creation of law. 


It is, of course, recognized that to fix an abso- 
lute limit for, either the local or central authority 
under our system is impossible, but this only 
renders continued vigilance the more necessary, 
lest the principle of local self-government be 
absorbed in government to an 
injurious extent. The history of England during 
the last quarter of a century attests the wisdom 
of this conclusion. It is not long since Mr. 
Gladstone from his place in the House of Com- 
mons asserted that to devise ways and means of 
sending back to the county authorities the vast 
amount of legislation which has through evil 
tendencies been absorbed by Parliament would 
be to confer a lasting boon on the English race. 
One of the things which made this centralizing 
process tolerable to the city and town authori- 
ties was the parliamentary loan for carrying on 
local improvements. 


the central 


When Manchester or any 
other city wishes to borrow money, application 
is made to the government at London in much 
the same way as the 77iéwne would have the 
city council of Omaha or Galveston apply to the 
Secretary of the Interior, if you please, at Wash- 
ington. The municipal institution, as De 
Tocqueville called it, came into existence as a 
check against baronial authority. The movement 
succeeded, but now, it has to be asked, Is the 
hand on the dial not being reversed ? Happily 
there is good reason for believing that that spirit 
of conservatism which is so marked a feature 
of political life in the United States will ere 
long effectually check the evil tendency out- 
lined. 





THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 

The Tariff Commission bill has passed both 
houses of Congress. It remains to be seen 
whether the bill will accomplish the object for 
which it was designed. The purpose of some of 
its promoters was accomplished the moment that 
the bill was passed. The subject of a revision of 
the tariff is postponed, and certainly cannot be 
considered before the congressional elections. 
It is to be determined whether it will be before 
the presidential campaign. There can be no 
question that a commission composed of com- 
petent men could gather a vast amount of infor- 
mation relating to tariff subjects, which, if prop- 
erly digested and arranged, would be of great 
service to legislators about to enter upon a 


















attain to practical wisdom superior to that of 
human nature itself. The plan is of a par with 
that of the New Jersey municipal commission, 
which, by way of remedying local financial ills, 
reported in favor of a state board of city sinking 
fund commissioners, as though the fact of a man’s 
having an official residence at Trenton made him 
wiser than when in his own locality. And this 
in the face of the fact that the state sinking fund 
As we 
have repeatedly pointed out, the well-being of 
local government in the United States demands 
We 
believe that the wholesome influence of a number 
of cities now doing business on an exclusively 


A bill has passed the House of 





manufacturing industries. 


thermometer at 100.” 


and the time within which 


inadequate. 


at the day named. 


The tariff commission may prove to be some- 


thing more than a makeshift. 


Forty-seventh Congress. The short session, 


which alone remains after the commission will 
have reported—not fully three months in length 
—is too brief a period for the transaction even of 
the necessary routine legislation, and, with a 


Presidential campaign in the immediate future, 


it is very doubtful whether the parties, which, at 
the beginning of the long session of this Con- 
gress did not have the courage to enter upon the 
consideration of the question which it was their 
imperative duty to consider, will be willing to 
make an incomplete report of a commission which 


it has created the basis of a new tariff system. 


No one expects it; least of all those who designed 
this measure, and who have carried it through to 


a successful result. 


Now that the Tariff Commission bill has become 


a law, the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee are asking Congress for 
authority to sit during the summer recess to 
consider tariff questions, and that the committee 
be directed to meet on the second Tuesday in 
November for the preparation of revenue bills. 


More than six months of the long session of 


Congress have been allowed to pass; yet this 
committee has not attempted any serious consid- 
eration of the tariff question, and, now that the 
hot weather is already beginning to cause mala- 
rial exhalation to arise from the Potomac marshes, 
the committee manifest a new-born zeal for tariff 
investigations. The truth is the sensible, prac- 
tical men who constitute the revenue committees 
of the two houses do not look at revenue 
measures in the same spirit with which they 
would regard them if they themselves were not 
obliged every two or six years to go to the 
people or to the legislatures, or rather to the 
ward meetings and to caucuses, for votes. The 
trouble with the tariff question in Congress is that 
statesmanship is subordinated to demagogy, and 
that the business interests of the country are 
in too great measure subservient to the sup- 
posed interests of politicians. Meanwhile, it 
will be a comfortable thing for some of the 
presidential candidates who have been spon- 
sors for this measure to have the tariff ques- 
tions out of the way until after another presiden- 
tial election. 

Business men will do well to make the labors 
of the commission as easy as possible by provid- 
ing adequate information, for some good may 
come of it; but in its spirit and purpose the 
tariff commission is not created to satisfy busi- 
ness interests. It is rather a political device. It 
has postponed the day when the revision which 
now seems necessary may be considered. There 
are now apprehensions on the part of those who 
have caused the Tariff Commission bill to be 
passed that it may not, after all, satisfy their ex- 
pectations, in that the President may not appoint 
as commissioners the men who will execute their 
purposes. There is reason to think that the 
President will endeavor to secure competent men 
who represent the different interests, and that 
upon the commission he will at least appoint one 
representative from the south, ° 






















revision of our tariff system; but a commission 
composed of the ablest experts of the country 
cannot between this time and next December 
throughly examine, digest and report upon our 
mining, agricultural, industrial, commercial and 
As one of the oppo- 
nents of the bill said, it presumes too much as to 
“‘the capacity of the human intellect with the 


A commission of practical and scientific experts 
must have the facilities to gather the information 
to do the work. 
Congress has given the commission means none 
too ample for this purpose, while the time within 
which the report is required to be made is entirely 
Probably no one who voted for thé 
bill supposed that it would be possible for the 
commission to report upon the general question 


It may succeed 
in collecting, if its time is extended, such an 
amount of classified information that the people 
will demand that there shall be a suitable revision 
of the tariff, but there is no legislative probability 
that such a thing can happen in the life of the 





designs always coming to the front, Indeed it 






















































AMERICAN CARPETS AND RUGS. j 

The record of the past decade includes an 
account of the decline and practical extinction of | 
the foreign carpet trade in the United States, 
side by side with the growth and monopoly of — 
the home market by the carpet factories in this’ 
country. Some ten years ago the importations — 
of English and French carpets into this coun- 
try were at the full. To-day the importations 
of foreign carpets are practically nothing. Small — 
quantities are received each year, purchased as — 
samples, patterns, and in some instances com- 
prising special orders for individual purchasers. 
For about four years English and French carpet 
dealers have ceased to look for any market here, : 
and there appears to be no prospect that they can 
hereafter reclaim any of the territory. Philadel- 
phia is the seat of the carpet manufacturing 
industry in this country, turning out annually 
more yards of carpeting than all other mills in 
the United States combined. The improvements 
and new inventions employed by the American 
carpet factories of late years have enabled them 
to produce far superior work than formerly. In 
the matter of colors alone, rapid strides have : 
been made. In patterns a whole industry of 
itself has sprung up, and to-day American car- 
pets are turned out in almost all respects the 
equal of the best grades formerly sought abroad. 
The better makes of English and French carpets 
laid down in New York cost from 50c. to $1 
per yard more than like grades of home manu- 
facture. They have to pay a heavy tariff, rang- 
ing from 35c. or 40c, per yard, plus 40 or 50 per | 
cent. advalorem, according to the quality and 
price. With the tariff removed, these goods | 
would easily undersell the home manufactures. 
It will, therefore, readily be seen how strong an 
incentive there is for the American carpet maker 
to take a favorable view of a high protective 
tariff. The French operative receives only 3 
francs (about 60c.) per day, against the $2 which 
is paid the better class of carpet hands in this 
country. One element of the low cost of the 
foreign carpet therefore becomes apparent. Shut 
out from this market, the English manufacturer 
now presses his goods upon Germany, Russia 
and the British colonies. France sells some _ 
carpets in Germany despite the late unpleasant- : 
ness between herself and her eastern neighbor. — 
No American carpets are exported, of course, 
and it is hard to see how any such development 
of the trade can take place with the relative cost 
of manufacture so great against the home makers. _ By 
A few years ago a leading New York house un- | 
dertook to open a trade in carpets in China and | 
Japan, and consigned an assortment of American _ 
makes to those countries. The carpets could not 
be sold, and the venture in (woolen) carpets for _ 
foreign marts was therefore abandoned. Later 
the same firm sent out some cheaper cotton floor — 
coverings, but experienced no encouragement to _ 
repeat the experiment. This embodies the his- _ 
tory of the American export trade in carpets. — 
One reason why the cheaper carpets made in this | 
country cannot be sold abroad, although manu- 
factured at approximately as low a price as cor- : 
responding grades in other countries, is that it is_ 
only in the United States that the floors of the — 
homes of the so-called laboring classes are car-_ 
peted at all. Abroad, the artisan who earns his 
few francs or shillings per day has never to any 
extent known the luxury, to him, of an ingrain 
or hemp carpet—cheap matting, or clean, bare 
floor doing instead. Thus almost the sole de- 
mand for this grade of carpets is found on this 
side of the Atlantic, which renders the question — 
of export of the only grades in which we com- 
pete as to cost of manufacture out of the ques- sa 
tion. After the ingrain, the bulk of carpeting — 
sold in the United States is of tapestries. Brus- eu 
sels are purchased to a large extent, and the ps! 
“hemp” varieties follow next in order. The 
finer grades—Moquette, Axminster and Wiltons— 
now turned out by home mills in such variety . | 
and elegance of pattern, are in demand in about — 
the order named. The public taste for carpets, 
as revealed in interviews with the authorities on 
such points at leading carpet houses in New York, k ; 
is for those of lighter body shades, and with some- 
what brighter pattern colors, the most artistic ue 
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is regarded as quite noticeable that even in the 
cheaper qualities far more attention than was 
_ wont to be the case has to be paid to questions 
_ involving shades, tints and patterns, in order to 
meet the tastes of purchasers. 

The business of importing ‘‘ oriental” rugs is 
on the increase. Its birth may be said to date 
back to the Philadelphia Exposition, where their 
lavish display apparently caught the artistic 
_ American eye. They have since been calling on 

the American pocketbook. Although the manu- 
facture of rugs in this country is a large and 
_ growing industry, and despite the fact that they 
are cheaper than the imported article, and are of 
excellent patterns, colors and quality, still the 
extension of their sale seems in no way to affect 
the growth of the importations of the Turkish, 
Persian and Indian articles. This has an explan- 
ation which seems reasonable. The foreign rug, 
being hand woven by peasants whose wages are 
nominal and who turn out an excellent article for 
~asmall sum, has the peculiarity of never being 
duplicated in tne foreign goods. An American 
a ‘manufacturer of rugs can imitate a Turkish rug, 
for instance, with approximate exactness, but he 
‘ “must necessarily make several hundred more like 
it in order to remunerate himself for the outlay 
in producing that particular pattern. This, in 
the opinion of some, renders the rug ‘‘common,” 
and the luxurious American rug-hunter will often 
ar prefer a Persian, Turkish, or an Indian rug for 
the very reason that he knows no one else will 
haye one quite like it. The present capacity of the 
American mills engaged in manufacturing floor 
covering, carpets, rugs and oilcloths is placed 
by leading manufacturers at from 75,000,000 to 
80,000,000 square yards per “annum. The Phila- 
delphia carpet manufacturers and dealers have 
just organized an exchange for facilitating their 
business operations. The carpet trades in 
mm general are especially active. Textile mills at 
Philadelphia are reported as running on full 
time, but manufacturers are not disposed to 
accumulate stocks in advance of a well assured 
a demand. 


LATE CONSULAR REPORTS. 
In the March number of Consular Reports, 
Consul Lane, of Tunstall, England, discusses the 
condition of the pottery industry. Earthenware, 
the staple product of this district, constitutes 90 
per cent. (in value) of the total product of the 
district sent to the United States in 1881. In 
that year the business was about on a par with 
a the export in 1880. During the latter year the 
business was, however, $1,000,000 in excess of 
that in 1879. ‘he unsatisfactory feature of the 
situation is observed in the returns of the quan- 
tity of pottery exported during the first quarter 
of:_ 1882, as compared with a like periodin the 
preceding twelve months. ‘The falling off was 
about $70,000, although the consul writes: that 
Tunstall manufacturers as yet feel no alarm as to 
a probable decrease in their American trade “in 
the immediate future.’”” They seem rather in- 
clined to place in the ‘‘indefinite future” that 
period when American industries will supply the 
home market with earthenware, parian, china, 
majolica, porcelain ware and tiles. From 1873 to 
- 1878 the growth of the export trade from Tunstall 
was rapid, and, as Mr. Lane writes, was due 
almost entirely to the increasing demands from 
the United States for wares of the variety pre- 
viously named. The subject of higher wages is 
just at present creating some trouble between 
_ employers and employed at Tunstall. Arbitra- 
tion has heretofore been generally brought in to 
settle differences of this nature. In the present 
instance, however, the workmen have withdrawn 
from the committee of arbitration, and demand 
higher wages and a readjustment of periods of 
employment. ‘The latter demand, if conceded, it 
is said, will place considerable advantage in the 
hands of the operatives. 

A communication from Mexico, from Consul- 
General Strother, represents that the present con- 
dition of internal affairs of that republic is quite 
7 ‘satisfactory. At least this is the view taken by 
the Diario Oficial, from which he translates the 
opinion. An era of internal improvement has 
set in, and it is reported demands are made almost 
daily upon the President of Mexico for conces- 
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sions for new railway lines, or for modifications 
of grants or contracts for lines already existing. 
Operations have already been begun at various 
important ports, both on the east and west coast, 
having in view the construction of docks or other 
improvements of harbors. One of the systems 
ofrailroads in Mexico, described in BRADSTREET’S 
a few weeks ago, contemplates a line to Tampico, 
on the gulf, considerably north of Vera Cruz. 
Following the completion of the British railway 
from the latter port to the city of Mexico, the 
commerce of Tampico was taken away, and that 
town has since 1873 fallen off in commercial 
importance. With a tap line from Tampico to 
the Mexican capital, the excellent harbor at the 
former city will, it is thought, serve to revive the 
former status of Tampico, which is to be further 
improved by the establishment of a line of 
steamers between that port and Galveston, there 
to connect with Mr. Gould’s southwestern system 
of railways. The commerce of the Pacific is also 
to be improved by a line of steamers from Guay- 
mas, on the gulf of California, to San Benito, 
in Chiapa, on the Mexican Pacific coast. This 
will reach the important cities on the Pacific and 
the gulf of California, and should prove a suc- 
cessful commercial venture, inasmuch as at Guay- 
mas the line will connect with the branch of the 
Mexican Central now building northward to con- 
nect with the Southern Pacific railway in the 
United States. By this enterprise it is expected 
that the products and commerce of the entire 
coast of Mexico will be brought into 
intimate connection with the business centers 
of the United States. Mr. Strother’s report 
also notes that the subject of colonization has 
of late absorbed a good deal of attention from 
the Mexican executive. Numbers of Italian 
emigrants have arrived at Vera Cruz, and 
colonies have already been established where 
they are said to be maintaining themselves 
satisfactorily. In addition to this influx of new 
blood, contracts have been made between the 
general government and responsible parties to 
locate, survey and establish colonies along the 
line of the Mexican Southern Railway, and also 
upon islands in the gulf of California. To the 
companies organized for this purpose special priv- 
ileges in taking fish, oysters and seals and in 
breeding cattle have been granted. The wide- 
spread character of the industrial revival in 
Mexico, fostered as it must be by the network of 
railways across the country and the infusion of 
new life from the old country, cannot fail to exert 
a powerfnl impulse in the way of a general 
national advance. The railway projects born of 
enterprise on this side of the line must be among 
the first to feel the pulse of this new life. If the 
results come up to what there appears to be good 
reason to expect, they will show the foresight of 
the projectors of the Mexican Central and other 
American railways in that country. 


west 


The protracted war between Chili on the one 
hand, and Peru and Bolivia on the other, natu- 
rally closed the seaports of the latter. A new 
channel of import and exportation became neces- 
sary, and finally was found by way of the Argen- 
tine Republic overland to Buenos Ayres. Consul 
Baker, at Buenos Ayres, writes of this new com- 
mercial channel, and recounts the growth of ex- 
ports and imports at some length. Leaving the 
capital of’ Argentine, the journey to Bolivia is 
begun upon the Parana river; at Rosario the 
Argentine Central and Northern railways enable 
shipments of merchandise to reach Tucuman, 
whence it must proceed to Salta or Jujuy by bul- 
lock carts, and in the same manner to Bolivia. 
Imports into Bolivia by this route are permitted 
free of duty. The exports from Bolivia to Ar- 
gentine Republic in 1880 amounted to $1,902,- 
305; the imports from Argentine Republic to 
Bolivia amounted to $411,327—or a total com- 
merce between the countries of $2,013,642. The 
total in the preceding year was but $683,045, 
showing a gain of $1,330,597 in one year, or 
about 200 per cent. The principal Bolivian ex- 
ports to Argentine are cocoa, saddles and_har- 
ness. Of these which merely pass through Ar- 
gentine the leading Bolivian products are silver, 
quinine, bismuth, tin and hides. Argentine Re- 
public sends to her western neighbor large quan- 
tities of beef cattle and other live stock, some 


white cotton goods, machinery, barley, boots 
and shoes and iron, the value of the various ex- 
ports being in the order named. Of Bolivian 
imports which enter Buenos Ayres from abroad 
and go west by the route mentioned, the leading 
ones are machinery, other manufactured iron, 
cotton goods and quicksilver. Of the exports 
from Bolivia that of silver makes by far the most 
important showing, the total sent to Europe in 
1880 being valued at $1,416,958. The consul 
writes that the indications are that double this 
amount will probably be shipped in 1882. The 
railway referred to is being prolonged, so that 
the expense of the trip across the continent may 
be greatly reduced. 

As supplementary to the information given last 
week relative to the Chinese demand for Ameri- 
can cotton goods, the closing paragraph in Consul 
Baker’s report is noteworthy. He states that 
during all last year, owing to the closing of the 
ports on the Pacific coast, there was considerable 
demand for cotton goods by Bolivian merchants, 
orders coming direct to Buenos Ayres to be filled. 
“In most cases American cottons were asked 
for,’’ which at the time were not in the market. 
Owing to the increased demand in the United 
States, the mills refused to fill orders for cottons 
in the Buenos Ayres market unless accompanied 
by cash, ‘‘thus compelling South American 
importers to go to England,”’ where credits could 
be obtained. Lessons like this ought not to fail 
to teach American cotton goods manufacturers 
something. The anxiety to supply the home 
demand to the exclusion of all other considera- 
tions may be eminently proper; but a prolonged 
indifference of the wants and customs of such 
foreign countries as might become purchasers 
here cannot be characterized otherwise than as 
short-sighted. 

Writing from Hull, England, Mr. Edward 
Howard, commercial agent, gives some particu- 
lars in regard to the cottonseed oil trade which 
so fully confirm the position taken in an article 
reprinted elsewhere in this issue, from the Bz/- 
/etin of the North Carolina Bureau of Agriculture, 
that we give it in detail. 
at Hull is cottonseed crushing, the product 
being received from South America, the United 
States, Egypt, India and elsewhere to a smaller 
extent. About twenty years ago a few tons of 
Egyptian cottonseed were imported at Hull, 
when it was discovered that it would not only 
yield a valuable oil, but that the residue formed 
an excellent cake for feeding cattle. 


The principal industry 


The busi- 
ness of importing and crushing cottonseed there- 
fore grew rapidly, and to-day over 100,000 tons 
of cottonseed are imported. ‘‘ The greater part 
of this,” writes Mr. Howard, from 
Egypt,” and he suggests that it might be worth 
‘the consideration of the cotton-growers of the 
south whether they cannot send more of the seed 
to Hull, where there is an ample market.”” The 
price of cottonseed in Hull at the close of 1880 
was $38.10 per ton. Linseed, it is added, is 
being imported from the United States by mer- 
chants at Hull, and it is asserted that all that 
could be sent from this country would find a 
ready market. 
rosin, petroleum and phosphate rock at Hull 
from the United States. In 1880, 3,286 tons of 
phosphate rock were received there, 43,718 bar- 
rels of petroleum, and 25,207 barrels of rosin and 
turpentine. 


** comes 


There are also large imports of 


From Basle, Switzerland, Consul Mason writes 
that the rapidly-growing competition of American 
silks, has nearly destroyed the manufacture of silk 
tissues in the district in which he is located, the 
decline in exports of that product to the United 
States being from $209,963 in 1880 to $107,116 
in 1881. In plain silk ribbons the American silk 
mills have admittedly driven the Basle and 
St. Etienne manufactures to the wall, and have 
forced them to branch out the field of 
elaborate patterns and novel styles in order to 
hold any market in the United States at all. 


into 


The exports of aniline dyes from Basle is said 
to continue as active as ever. The business of 
manufacturing them is very lucrative, and all the 
laboratories now in operation are extending their 
facilities in order to keep up with the growing 
demand. It appears somewhat astonishing that 


capitalists in the United States having at home 
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the raw materials in greater abundance than the 
countries specially noted for making aniline dyes 
should fail to go extensively into a business 
which has shown such a wide margin for profit. 
There is, we believe, one aniline dye works in 
this country, but the great majority of the dyes 
used here come through the hands of importers. 


THE AMERICAN “FRENCH FLAT.” 

The promises held out to a large class of citi- 
zens living in New York and vicinity, by the 
advent of the so-called ‘‘ French flat,’”? have been 
realized to a very small degree only. 
previous, the admirable system of economical 
housekeeping rendered possible in the “flats ”’ 
in Paris was well known, and some time prior 
to the alleged importation of this sort of home 
the advisability of so doing was discussed by 
many architects, builders, and others having 
‘‘advanced ideas.” 


For years 


Meanwhile, the so-called 
“French flat” was built right and left in New 
York, and has been gradually, but irresistibly, 
crowding the ordinary dwelling to the wall. 
Their popularity has in no wise decreased to this 
day, and sums are now spent upon each flat in 
an apartment house which would construct a 
fairly appointed dwelling in one of the metro- 
politan suburbs. The radical fault with the 
American flat is to be found in its unhealthfulness, 
due to insufficient sunlight and frequently inade- 
quate ventilation. 
nine, or even thirteen, rooms, all on one floor, 


Consisting of from three to 


the only sunlight obtained is through the front 
or rear windows, with the exception of suites 
located at the corner of the building. 
are a number of rooms which have to depend on 


Between 


air-wells or ventilating shafts, or on a transom- 
like ventilator from a bedroom into a public hall- 
way. Disadvantages of these ventilating shafts 
include a high degree of susceptibility to noise, 
excellent resonant qualities, and a frequent unload- 
ing of as many peculiar odors as they are sup- 
posed to carry away. 
flats in New York come under the above restric- 


One reason why so many 


tions is that they are built in blocks, thus pre- 
venting sufkcient air and sunlight from reaching 
the interiors. Despite these drawbacks, however, 
the Americanized French flat has proved a great 
advance over the old boarding and tenement 
house system. Many former residences, used 
as boarding-houses, have within a year or two 
had ranges, stationary tubs and baths put in on 
each floor, and been advertised and let as flats, 
at that. The very word seems to constitute an 
attraction. But to the well-to-do New Yorker, — 
housekeeping in a flat would prove very unsatis- 
factory without all of the ‘‘modern improve- 
ments.’’ There must bea porter at the entrance, 
two elevators (one to accommodate occupants 
and the other 


marble letter delivery in the vestibule, speaking 


servants, etc.), a bronze and 
tubes, bells, apparatus for opening the front 
door from the flat, inlaid floors, hardwood cabinet 
finish, heated rooms and beds, carved mantels, 
buffets, and everything else that competition 
and fertility of imagination can suggest. Mean- 


while, all these cost money, as the average 
citizen who inquires for flats will soon discover. 
There are flats at Harlem, and also well down 
town, of plain pattern, or very well worn, which 
may be had relatively reasonable. But between 
Ninth and Second avenues, Tenth and Seven- 
tieth streets, the quality of flat which one would 
regard as desirable will oftentimes be found 
quite undesirable owing to the rental asked. 

To obviate the extravagance of rents for first- 
class flats, some well-intentioned and well-to-do 
people have put up what they are pleased to call 
‘*co-operative flats.” In short, the tenants become 
builders, construct their own apartment house, 
and dispose of the flats among themselves, the 
highest bidder taking first choice as to location, 
the second next, and soon. The rental secured 
is appropriated to paying the taxes and insurance 
on the property, to employing janitor, etc., and 
the surplus to ‘‘declaring dividends”’ on the stock 
of the company, of which the ‘‘co-operators”’ are 
members. This, it is claimed, makes their rental 
so much cheaper. 
sublet his flat unless the proposed tenant meets 
the approbation of all others living in the house, 
There are also other regulations common to co, 


Meanwhile, no occupant can 
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operative flat schemes, which, to tell the truth, 
are worth just about as much to have abolished 
as the so-called saving in rentamounts to. Fur- 
thermore, it can readily be seen that the co-op- 
erative flats are only for those who can afford to 
build them. The latest freak in flats is known as 
the ‘composite flat,”” wherein the front rooms 
are built specially high between joints, and in the 
rear portion the extra room is utilized by making 
it two-storied, thus offering an opportunity for 
accommodating servants not commonly found in 
this class of 
instances has been to construct servants’ quarters 


homes. The practice in many 


in the top story of flat-houses. This arrange- 
ment, as well as the one which has failed to pro- 
vide servants’ quarters at all, has caused great 
difficulty in procuring servants for dwellers in 
this class of apartments. 

Notwithstanding the advantages which have 
been pointed out, where the American ‘‘ French 
flat’? combines with an extravagant rental the 
drawbacks specified, and which depend on more 
it cannot lay claim 
to being a ‘‘French flat” in fact, nor, strictly 


windows and less ‘‘air-wells,” 


speaking, is ita success? French flats proper are 
built to enclose a courtyard, upon which open the 
windows from what might be called the inner 
rooms. The present system of building in 
American cities prevents the flat being other than 
a temporary refuge, except when built and held 
at very high rentals. Land is expensive, and 
25-feet lots are not conducive to roomy rectan- 
gular buildings, built tastefully and comfortably, 
When the builder 
affords that amount of ground he puts up a 


and to contain flats to rent. 


structure in which the suites cannot be rented by 
The 
American flat, however, is still undergoing a 


families having only a moderate income. 


process of evolution, and more improved varieties- 


are being built each month. A large majority of 
those which are now renting at from $30 to $60 
and $100 per month within three years bid fair 
to come into the market for $20, $40 and $6o. 
The flat business is being carried on at too high 
a pressure. New Yorkers must have more serv- 
iceable, healthier homes of this character for less 
money. Before itis obtained, however, we shall 
have witnessed the rise and the fall (in rent) of 


the Americanized French flat. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

In the March Av//etin of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. C. W. Dabney 
presents an elaborate answer to the question, 
* Does cotton exhaust the soil?” He-enters 
fully into the constituents of the ash of the cotton 
lint, stems, seed, leaves, burrs and roots, and 
points out that little or no mineral matter is con- 
tained in the lint, while the ash of the remaining 
parts of the plant is more or less heavily charged 
with those essential ingredients of fertilizers, 
phosphoric acid, potash, lime, etc. He therefore 
concludes that, ‘‘ properly managed, cotton does 
The cotton- 
seed should be carefully saved, composted, or 


not exhaust the soil appreciably.” 


killed in some way, and returned to the soil. 
Cattle should not be allowed to feed on the leayes 
and stalks, as the mineral matter contained in 
them should be preserved by plowing them into 
the soil. The point is made that the cotton- 
grower sells that portion of the plant which takes 
the least from the soil, the lint being a carbo- 
hydrate and the oil contained a hydro-carbon, the 
elements of which are derived largely from the 
water and air. The wheat or tobacco grower, on 
the contrary, disposes of that portion of the plants 
raised which necessitate the frequent renewing of 
the soil. 





A correspondent of the Savannah ews, who 
has been watching with anxiety the steady decline 
in the Georgia Central Railroad & Banking Com- 
pany stock, writes that he has sought in vain to 
justify it. ‘From a variety of sources”? he com- 
piles what is said to be ‘‘very near the financial 
status of the company”’; in this he shows assets 
(total) $21,757,971, or $3,662,000 in excess of all 
liabilities. Taking the minimum annual earnings 
of the company in ‘‘off” years, and making 
‘‘allowance for betterments,”’ etc., an estimate is 
presented in which the company is shown to have 
the ability to earn a surplus of $129,622 during 








the year to end September 1, 1882. The alleged 
incubus of about $1,450,000 floating indebtedness 
is declared to be of no moment, as affecting the 
value of the shares of the company, inasmuch as 
it could be paid off at any time ‘‘by the sale of a 
part of the securities it was created to purchase.”’ 
But the disturbing element is found further on in 
the letter when reference is made to the Macon & 
3runswick Railroad and its extension, which, it 
appears, is drawing trade away from Savannah. 
The correspondent, however, proves himself 
equal to the emergency by suggesting a plan 
which he is confident will render the Macon & 
Brunswick Railroad ‘‘a dead investment.” His 
proposition is for the Central Railroad Banking 
Company to increase its banking capital of $3,- 
500,000 to $6,000,000, by bonding the Western 
Railroad of Alabama and the Port Royal line 
(branches), and hypothecating or disposing of 
It would then be an 
easy matter, through correspondents and mer- 
chants interested, to make known the increased 
facilities to be afforded for purchasing and hand- 
ling cotton at Savannah, by reason of the extra 
capital to be obtained there. With such a banking 
system, new steamship connections, and leased 
lines rehabilitated, the correspondent thinks that 
the Georgia Central, and Savannah itself, would 
be materially benefited. 


the securities thus created. 


Speaking of ‘‘ American competition with the 
French carpet trade,” the. London Furniture 
Gasettesays: ‘Apropos of this subject, a French 
paper acknowledges the success of foreign com- 
petition, and calls the attention of French manu- 
facturers to the very serious competition with 
which they are threatened by the American 
carpet houses.’’ Just what this means is not 
The United States, as explained else- 
where in this issue, is practically neither export- 
ing nor importing carpets, It is four years since 
the goods of both French and English manufac- 
turers of carpets were forced out of this market. 
In view of this, and the fact that American car- 
pet makers are not sending nor contemplating 
sending carpets to France just at present, why 
this uncalled for admission on the part of French 
manufactures, quoted above ? : 


clear. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROGRESS OF MEMPHIS. 

Memphis, May 8.—Memphis has made rapid 
progress during the past three years. Emerging 
from the demoralization consequent upon two 
terrible epidemics, without money, her credit 
exhausted, streets almost impassable, with no 
sewers and no sanitary regulations, she has 
recovered from the losses, and is now in better 
condition in every respect than ever before. 
Memphis is fayorably situated to command a 
large volume of trade. This is shown by the 
steady increase of business, while the recovery 
from the disasters of 1878-79 gives evidence of 
great recuperative power. After the fever sub- 
sided in 1878 the people of Memphis realized 
that an extraordinary effort was required to 
redeem the city, As the old municipal govern- 
ment was so hopelessly bankrupt, the state legis- 
lature passed a bill repealing the city charter and 
organizing the present form of local government, 
under which the unwieldy and unsatisfactory 
boards of councilmen and aldermen were super- 
seded by a board of fire and police commission- 
ers, consisting of three members, and a board of 
public works, with five members, the two boards 
in joint session constituting a legislative council. 
The taxing district government was organized 
February 1, 1879, and the work of improvement 
began. The task undertaken was of no small 
magnitude. An overgrown village of 40,000 
inhabitants was to be transformed into a city. 
The streets were practically unpaved; the city, 
wrongly so called, had only a few sewers which 
drained a very small portion of the large area 
within its limits; there were practically no sani- 
tary regulations; streets and alleys were in filthy 
condition, and hundreds of old rotten buildings 
served as breeders of disease. The taxing district 
authorities grappled the difficult problem, and, as 
the result of their labors, the sanitary condition of 


Memphis to-day will compare favorably with that 
of any city in the country. The sewer system is 


almost finished, many streets have been paved 


with stone, nearly all the unsightly wooden 
buildings have been condemned and torn down, 


and ordinances relating to sanitary matters are 
Reducing the results toa 
tangible shape, the work accomplished during 


stringently enforced. 


the past three years is really striking. Thus it 
is found that forty-two miles of sewers have been 
built, with forty-five miles of subsoil drains. 
The wooden pavements have almost 
entirely given way to stone. 
streets are now finished, including all the princi- 
pal thoroughfares in the most densely populated 
portions of the city, and pavements on other 
streets are in course of construction. This work 
has been accomplished at an expense of about 
$200,000 for paving, and $275,000 for sewers, etc. 
The taxing district has about $175,000 in bank, 
with no outstanding indebtedness, all its busi- 
ness being on a cash basis. In addition to the 
improvements named, Memphis possesses the 
finest steamboat landing on the western rivers. 


rotten 


The river front presents three thousand feet of 


wharfage, three hundred feet wide, solidly paved 
with stone, costing $275,000, of which $125,000 
was paid by the taxing district. Aside from the 
increased facilities for conducting business, there 
is a steady appreciation in values. But the dis- 
trict government has not stood alone in the work 
of improvement. Private enterprise has added 
greatly to the wealth of the city. 

Facilities for handling cotton, on which the 
great bulk of the commerce here is based, 
have been greatly increased by an almost 
perfect system of compressing and _ storage; 
the tracks of all railroads are connected so as 
to afford the greatest possible advantages to 
shippers and dealers in cotton and _ other 
merchandise; a mammoth grain and package 
elevator—a most complete institution of its 
kind—will soon be ready for business. A cotton 
mill began operations only a few weeks since; 


three new cottonseed oil mills are just closing 


their first season’s work, and the grain trade is 
in an unusually flourishing condition, as are also 
manufacturing interests of all kinds. Owing to 
the absence of official data, it is difficult to make a 
satisfactory estimate of the aggregate commerce 
of the city. It is thought, however, that a gain 
of at least 15 per cent. has been made since 1877, 
and as the trade of Memphis was estimated at 
$68, 300,000 by the last statement of the Chamber 
of Commerce, issued in February, 1878, it is 
believed that $80,000,000 would approximate the 
present figures. The receipts of cotton last year 
aggregated 470,000 bales. ‘There is, of course, 
a heavy falling off this season, the receipts to date 
falling a little short of 330,000 bales. Memphis 
is the second largest cottonseed oil manufacturing 
point in the United States. There are seven 
mills in operation during the crushing season, 
representing an aggregate capital of over $500,000, 
and yielding handsome profits. Their’ con- 
sumption of seed during the season just closing 
was curtailed somewhat by the decreased yield 
and consequent scarcity, but it is estimated at 
about 40,000 tons, valued at about $500,000. 
A large number of men are furnished employ- 
ment at the different oil mills, and a 
very considerable of the product 
is now marketed here, owing to the daily in- 
creasing use of refined cottonseed oi] as a sub- 
Refineries 
are in active operation, and the consumption of 
oil has become so general, both in this city and 
in the surrounding country, that the lard trade 
has been very sensibly diminished. The grain 
and package elevator is located on the river front, 
where it can be reached by all the railroads run- 
ning into the city, as well as by steamers. With 
a capacity of 400,000 bushels of grain, and seven 
acres of floor room for the storage of merchan- 
dise, the elevator will be able to attend to a vast 
amount of business in its line. The grain trade 
of this city is very heavy, shipments extending 
over a wide area of country, from the Carolinas 
on the east to Texas on the west. Exceptional 
facilities for this trade are afforded by the barge 
system of transportation, which enables Mem- 
phis dealers to bring large quantities of grain in 


portion 


stitute for lard for cooking purposes. 





Sixteen miles of 





bulk direct from the sources of supply at low 
freight rates. 
nect the city with the Atlantic seaboard, anda 
third—the Chesapeake & Ohio—will soon be 
completed. A fourth route, terminating at 
Brunswick, Ga., is projected by the ‘ Erlanger 
syndicate.”” The Mississippi & Tennessee Rail- 
road gives an almost direct Jine to New Orleans, 
and the Memphis & Little Rock forms a 
western outlet. A road from Kansas City, Mo., 
to Memphis is now under construction, and it 
is expected that it will be finished in 1883. This 


road promises great benefits to the trade of this a 


Two great trunk lines now con- | 


- 


city, which will then be in direct communication — 


with the great grain and pork country of the = 


northwest, whose products now come here over 
circuitous routes. Its completion will in all 
likelihood give Memphis a largely increased grain 
trade, besides affording still better advantages as 
ameat market. The Pioneer Cotton Mill is an 
institution usually ignored even by well-informed 
writers on southern industries. Its machinery 
has been only recently set in motion, but indica- 
tions are that the enterprise’ will prove 
a success, and that this venture will soon 
be followed by others. The mill contains over 
3,000 spindles and 40 looms, and at present 
employs 120 operatives, but it is not running to 
its full capacity. The manufacturing interests of 
Memphis are growing slowly, but steadily. Four 
large iron foundries supply local wants and fill 
orders from the surrounding country. Cornmeal 
mills are in active operation, and minor enter- 
prises show gratifying progress. As _ stated 
above, the city’s affairs now are conducted on 
a strictly cash basis, the authorities having 
no power of any kind to contract indebted- 
ness. The face value of the debt of the old 
city of Memphis is something more that $5,000, - 
000. One million of this consists of compromise 
bonds, which were issued in 1877, on the basis of 
5oc. on the $1 of old debt. These bonds are usually 
counted at their original value, making a total 
indebtedness of over $6,000,000, against which 
there is an offset by assets consisting of back 


taxes valued at over $1,000,000. The financial — 


affairs of the old city are in charge of a receiver. 
In 1881 the legislature authorized a settlement 
at 33%c., but this proved abortive. A few weeks 
ago another bill was passed, providing for a set- 
tlement at 50c. 
operative, and its effects remain to be seen. No 
taxes for the payment of interest have been levied 
since the creation of the taxing district. A super- 
ficial examination of the geographical position of 
Memphis shows her importance as a distributing 
point. Possessing so many natural advantages, 
and with the pluck and energy displayed by her 
business men, her growth is assured, and year by 
year, as her railroad connections with the adjacent 
country become more perfect, the city will un- 
doubtedly increase both in size and importance as 
a great commercial centre. ° 





THE CENTRAL POINT OF PORK 
PRODUCTION. Wi 
Cincinnati, May 9.—A statement appeared 
recently, credited to Mr. P. D. Armour, of 
Chicago, that Kansas City is now nearer the 
centre of hog production than Chicago. In view 
of his prominence as a sagacious and successful _ 
pork packer and operator, statements coming 
from Mr. Armour are received with interest ; but 
it occurred to me that in‘the particular mentioned 
he is a little ahead of the period. For informa- 
tion on this point I called on Mr. Charles B. 
Murray, of the Cincinnati Price Current, who 
had not seen the reported statement. It ap- 
peared to him that the proposition that Kansas 
City now occupies the central point with relation 
to hog production, or, more properly speaking, 
resources for hog supplies, is premature. «It 
is true,” he added, “that Kansas City is 
advancing toward the top of the list of hog- 
packing points, and for the past year, covering 
the business of the entire twelve months, is 
second only to Chicago, her packing reaching 
nearly 16 per cent. of that of Chicago. For the 
past winter season Cincinnati was only 11 per 
cent. ahead of Kansas City, but as Cincinnati 
does but little in the summer season she drops 
down a point in the yearly business.” 


This bill has not yet become — 
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‘Then you don’t take the view that Kansas 
City is so centrally located as Chicago, in point 
of hog production ?” 
7 ‘*No, not at present. It will be many years 
before this can be justly claimed, I think; but 
the tendency is in that direction. There are 
various matters that enter into the make-up of a 
central point, in the commercial sense, and con- 
_ spicuously the facilities afforded for moving the 
stock or products furnished for market. Eastern 
_ capitalists who planted their money in Chicago 
years ago promoted every scheme by which that 
was made a great and leading railway center, 
and her position in this particular will not be 
equaled by any other western city in our day 
probably. As regards pork supplies, they come 
_ from corn-producing sections which have ready 
facility for sending hogs to a good market. 
Illinois is first on the list in production of corn 
and hogs, and Iowa is but slightly behind her. 
i _ Probably Iowa feeds as many bushels of corn to 
hogs as Illinois—I believe more. Central and 
eastern Lowa command the Chicago market bet- 
ter than that of Kansas City. Missouri ranks 
next to Iowa in corn production, and Kansas is 
making good progress in agricultural develop- 
ment; so that, with the growth that Nebraska 
will make in these matters, Kansas City will in 
time, and likely not many years hence, be sur- 
rounded by the very best hog districts. While 
Illinois may have the largest production of corn, 
this section, being nearer to consuming markets 
for this grain, allows of a greater proportion of 
this crop being shipped, instead of being fed.” 

“* How is Kansas City situated as a distribu- 
ting point for the product ?” 

“‘Favorably, especially as to the south and 
the western mining districts. And the difference 
in cost of transportation to the eastern seaboard 
for export is being reduced, so that this feature is 
being fully balanced by other advantages; and 
_ packers at Kansas City, Cedar Rapids, St. Joseph, 
and other prominent western points, are brought 
_ well up to Chicago in advantages for serving the 
export trade. But Chicago has reached a posi- 
tion as the controlling market in transactions in 
_ hog products and grain which will-not be super- 
_ seded by any other city of this country in our 
_ day. This will sustain her for many years in the 
leading position as a packing point.” 
What is Cincinnati’s relative position with 
regard to pork production ?”’ 

‘A little off, so to speak. We are dropping 
back a little, but not nearly so much as other 
sections are progressing, so that relatively the 
a comparison is due to growth in other districts 
much more than decline here. But, to change the 
subject a little, Cincinnati is growing essentially as 
acommercial point, and she is attracting increasing 
attention as a distributing point. Her grain inter- 

ests especially are brightening, and we are soon 

to be such a factor in this trade as we have never 

aa been before. In my recently published report 
of the pork trade interests I state that, ‘As a 
matter of economy, hog-packing arrangements 

are pursued on the most extended scale in locali- 

ties where supplies of stock are most readily 
available. Thus the central field of operations in 

_ hog packing, which was in the vicinity of Cincin- 

nati a quarter of a century ago and previously, 
has since then changed to districts further west, 
with the steady progress of corn culture in that 
direction. Previous to 1861 Cincinnati stood at 
_ the head of the packing list, and her position and 
influence in the pork trade of the world had long 
been such as to earn for her the sodriguet of 
Porkopolis. [In the season 1861-62. Chicago 
advanced to the leading point on the list. In 
1842-43 Cincinnati represented 37 per cent. of 
the entire packing for the season, and for the 
seven years ending 1848-49 her proportion of all 
the packing was nearly 26% per cent., the two 
_ cities of Cincinhati and Louisville making an 
average of 33 per cent. of the whole packing 
during this period. For the five years ending 
1854-55 these cities covered over 34 per cent. of 
_ the entire work, and the next five years 30 per 
_cent.; for the five years next in order, ending 
_ 1864-65, the proportion was reduced to 20 per 
cent., the subsequent period of five years showing 
_ 21¥% per cent.; for five years to 1874-75, 17 per 
cent. ; to 1879-80, 13 per cent., and for the 
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winter now closed, 9 per cent. It is not that the 
packing in these cities has been greatly reduced, 
but that other sections have made a large gain. 
Chicago has done nearly 40 per cent. of all the 
winter packing during the past five years, and, 
embracing the total annual work, she represents 
over 45 per cent. Kansas City has made the 
most marked progress within recent years in 
packing operations.’”’ 





VIRGINIA’S INDEBTEDNESS. 

Richmond, May 4.—Not satisfied with reduc- 
ing the bonded indebtedness of the common- 
wealth from over $32,000,000 to an amount a 
little in excess of $22,000,000, the readjusters in 
the legislature, at the past session, reduced the 
rate of taxation. This reduction cuts down the 
rate from 50c. on the $100 to goc. This legisla- 
tion will diminish the revenues of the state over 
$180,000 per annum. This will, no’doubt, be 
made up by the effect of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals in refusing to award 
a mandamus in the case of Antoni vs. the State, 
involving the constitutionality of the law passed 
by the readjusters in the legislature to prevent 
the reception of coupons for demands due the 
state. The court having refused to award its 
mandamus in that case, the legality of the law is 
sustained, and the result will be to keep many of 
these coupons from coming into the treasury in 
payment for taxes. The law requires that before 
these coupons shall be received in payment of 
demands due the commonwealth, they shall be 
submitted to the courts to be subjected to a test 
As this will be attended 
with considerable cost and much annoyance, per- 
sons whose taxes do not amount to but a few 
dollars cannot afford these delays and consequent 
expenses. he result will be that the average 
taxpayer will pay the demands upon him in 
money. This method of killing coupons off will 
put money into the coffers of the commonwealth 
by a method which is not apt to reflect credit 
upon the good name of the Old Dominion. The 
case has been taken to the United States Supreme 
Court, where the judgment of the state court may 
be reversed. It is not likely that it can be acted 
on in time to prevent many of the taxpayers 
being forced to pay their money for this year’s 
taxes instead of coupons. 


as to their genuineness. 


The reduction in the rate of taxation is by no 
means entirely attributable to the readjusters. 
The Democrats in the lower house of the Assem- 
bly first made the proposition to reduce the rate 
to 40 cents. Their opponents in that branch 
would not at first give it their favorable consider- 
ation, but fearing that the move was a popular 
one, their leaders in the Senate readily adopted 
it, and the reduction was made in that body and 
readily concurred in by its co-ordinate branch. 
In any aspect of the condition of affairs in this 
state, the diminishing of revenues by the method 
adopted by the last legislature is looked upon by 
business men of all parties as exceedingly unwise. 


PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 

Oil City, May 1.—For the past four years the 
production of crude oil has been generously esti- 
mated as ‘‘at the top.” New fields have been 
sneered at and old ones have ‘‘lost their strength.” 
The unprofitableness of producing oil on the 
range of prices that has ruled has been widely 
discussed, but has not deterred men from em- 
barking therein, and to-day the amount daily 
reaching the surface is as great, if not greater, 
There has been 
accumulated 30,000,000 barrels of crude stock, 
which has been stored away for higher prices, 
while operators are at work endeavoring to accu- 
mulate 30,000,000 more. 

The present outlook of the business is that the 
Pennsylvania and New York fields will be able to 
produce oil in unlimited quantities for a number 
of years to come. The Bradford region proper 
is undoubtedly descending the scale, but the gen- 
eral production is nevertheless constantly grow- 
ing. The Allegafy region is showing possibilities 
little dreamed of, even by the most radical, and 
other sections of hitherto unthought of territory 
are assuming productive importance. The last 
great mystery of the trade, Well 646, near Warren, 
is still unrayelied, and dealers are much perplexed 


than it has ever been before. 
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as toits probable future. The greatest care is 
taken to keep its status from the public, and only 
those interested as owners are supposed to possess 
reliable information regarding it. 

It does not seem reasonable to believe, con™ 
sidering the enormous increase of production 
under such adverse circumstances as have marked 
the past few years, that any healthy or legitimate 
advance can take place. An appreciation to $1 a 
barrel would send men ‘‘wildcatting” in every 
direction, and it is absurd to think, with the expe- 
rience of the past, that new fields would not be 
opened up. Vast tracts of virgin land in Forest 
county are controlled by firms who are biding 
their time to start the drill. It is true that efforts 
in this direction have not been particularly suc- 
cessful, but these efforts have been few. Evi- 
dences are plentiful of oil in this county, and with 
a pronounced decline in the now prolific sections 
this immense territory would doubtless be made 
to supply the deficiency. The production is vari- 
ously put at from 80,000 to 85,000 barrels daily. 
At the minimum amount this would make.a grand 
total of about 30,000,000 barrels to be produced 
during the coming year. It is estimated by good 
authorities that the world’s consumption for this 
year will reach 24,000,000 barrels of crude. This, 
would leave a surplus of 6,000,000 to be cared 
for and added to the present stocks. The stocks 
now in the region approximate very closely to 
30,000,000—a year’s production. From the 
present aspect of the producing fields it seems 
improbable that an important, if any, falling off 
of the yield will take place for several months. 
So at the end of a year, on the foregoing hypoth- 
esis, there will be a stock of 36,000,000 barrels, 
and a production exceeding the world’s demand. 
The idea of a permanent advance of prices in the 
near future seems hardly warranted by this. 
Speculative advances may occur, and undoubtedly 
will, but they can hardly be sustained under such 
conditions. 

The oil-producing business 
strides during the past few years. 
of capital invested in it has been enormous, and 


has made vast 


The amount 


it is now being carried on with every means that 
science can devise to gain the petroleum at the 
smallest possible cost. The industry has long 


since passed the age of infancy. 





BE RIER Ser liek. BOLT OR: 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CARRIERS FOR 
BILLS OF LADING. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Sir—The decision in the cotton case referred 
to on page 279 of the last issue of your paper 
reminds me of the necessity of such legislation in 
regard to bills of lading as will make the boat, 
vessel or railroad responsible whenever their 
agent issues them. Thousands of such docu- 
ments are used daily throughout the country as 
collaterals by attaching them to drafts drawn 
against shipments of produce or other property, 
and it is absolutely impossible for the banks to 
whom they are offered to send to the boats, ves- 
sels or depots to identify the property alleged to 
have been received by the duly authorized agent. 
In point of fact, it wotld also be a direct impu- 
tation upon the honesty of the agents to seek to 
make any such investigation. For years past 
commercial transactions have been made annu- 
ally to the extent of hundreds or thousands of 
millions of dollars, based upon bills of lading as 
collateral, which the parties regarded as the 
very best possible security, when in law it was 
absolutely worthless if the agent of the trans- 
portation company had conspired with some 
one else and issued a bill of lading for which he 
had not received the property specified. 
ments representing such immense values should 
not be clouded by the 
of uncertainty as to the security they offer; 
and the transportation company, having full and 
unrestricted authority and discretion as to who 
they employ, should be held strictly responsible 
for the acts of their agents. It is a matter of 
astonishment that more frauds have not been 
committed in this way, for it is certainly the 
easiest and safest that could possibly be devised. 

Some years since I noticed a decision of a 


- 


Instru- 


slightest possibility 


case similar to the one herein referred to, in 
New Orleans, and at once took steps to provide 
against such frauds in this state. I prepared a 
bill which was enacted by our legislature in 
1875, a copy of which I herewith inclose. 
after its enactment I attended the meeting of the 
National Cotton Exchange, at White Sulphur 
Springs, Va., and brought this matter to their 


Soon 


attention, and found that not a single person in 
attendance aware that a bill of lading 
issued in and under such circumstances was not 


was 


binding on the company whose agent had issued 
it, and yet there were many of the best business 
men of the country present who had paid out 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on bills of 
lading with the profoundest assurance that they 
had a collateral as absolute in its nature as a 
government bond. I submitted to the exchange 
the law passed by our legislature, and a resolu- 
tion was passed requesting the various delega- 
tions to endeavor to secure action of a similar 
It is 


manifest, however, that Congress alone, acting 


character by their respective legislatures. 


under its authority to regulate the commerce 
between fhe states, can provide the proper rem- 
edy, and it should enact a law making trans- 
portation companies liable where their agents 
issue bills of lading, whether the property has or 
has not been received. ‘ 

Excuse the length of my letter, but I feel that 
the matter is one of great importance. 


JoHN F. WHELEss. 
Nashville, Tenn., May 9. 


A SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL BANK- 
RUPT LAW WANTED. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—On the first page of your issue of April 
29, under the head of ‘* Notes of the Week,” 
you say, * Next to a sound currency, a wise 
bankrupt law is of the first importance to a trad- 
ing community.”’ I am not familiar with the 
provisions of the Lowell bill, now before Con- 
gress, but in my opinion the most important pro- 
visions to be considered in a national bankrupt 
bill is simplicity and inexpensiveness. The cry- 
ing evil of the late bankrupt law was, that it 
was a bill of abominations, so far as the creditor 
class was concerned. The bankrupt’s estate, be 
it much or little, was swallowed up in costs and 
expenses, and the poor creditor got nothing. It 
was a feast of the human ghouls and vultures 
over the spoils. The marshals, clerks, registers, 
assignees and assignees’ attorneys, accumulated 
wealth by the thousands at the expense of the 
creditors. 

I have a case in my mind that happened under 
my own observation in this city shortly after the 
late bankrupt law went into effect. A mercantile 
firm was forced or advised into bankruptcy ; an 
inventory showed their assets to be over $20,000, 
and their liabilities less than $10,000. The costs 
and expenses of the above-named officers swal- 
lowed it up, and the creditors got about 5 per 
cent. on their claims. The same was true of the 
Savings Bank of this city. The assignee under 
the state law pledged himself to pay 75 per cent. 
if let alone. But the ghouls and vultures forced 
the concern into bankruptcy, and it has never 
paid the widow and orphan depositors a nickel. 
I could multiply these cases by the score even in 
What 


If we are to 


Kansas under the late bankrupt law. 
must it have been in other states ? 
have another bankrupt law, kind Heaven spare 
us the inflictton of the complex and expensive 
machinery of the old law. Give us a simple, in- 
expensive, efficient and just law. LEX, 
Leavenworth, Kans., May 5, 1882. 





SOME PROVISIONS OF THE CHINESE 
BILL. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
Str—The 
people of the Pacific coast, who a few weeks 


Chinese bill is a law; and the 
ago were quite disposed to burn the President 
in effigy, will now be as much inclined to wor- 
ship the pen with which he wrote the signature 
that made the bill 


will continue to bea diversity of opinion as to 


a law. There undoubtedly 
the expediency of the law; but there is one pro- 
vision of the act with regard to which ship- 
owners on all coasts are most likely to be agreed, 
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Much as the business and labor interests of the 
Pacific coast may have demanded the prohibition 
of Chinese immigration, there can be no question 
that the provision of the act which declares 
forfeited any ship whose master knowingly brings 
into this country a single Chinaman may work 
the confiscation of the property of innocent 
owners. It would be enough that some master 
ofa vessel, in which he did not have a dollar of 
should havé a spite against iis em- 
ployer, and bring in a Chinaman as a cook in his 
galley, or as a body servant in his cabin, to 
It would 
not matter that the ship-owner had directed the 
master to be scrupulously careful not to do that 
he should do it, 
the courts no discretion. The 


It might be 


thata humane ship-master, discovering a wrecked 


interest, 


secure the confiscation of the vessel. 


thing. If, asa matter of fact, 
the 


provision of the bill is mandatory. 


law gives 


Chinese ship, should rescue some of the crew, 
For that act the 
be subject to forfeiture 


and bring them into our ports. 
without 
intended the next 

beyond the 
It may be that 
a law with such extraordinary penal provisions 


ship would 
remedy, even if the master 


day to take the rescued seamen 


boundaries of the United States. 


was necessary to accomplish the purposes of the 
bill. 


such 


As to that I make no argument here; but 
in 
American jurisprudence, and it is doubtful if its 


legislation certainly is an anomaly 


parallel can be found in the legal annals of any 


civilized country. The point was 


sharply 
brought out in the debates upon the bill in both 
houses, but the supporters of the measure did 
not give a satisfactory reason for such severe 


The 
to punish the guilty; the Chinese act inflicts its 


penalties. purpose of criminal laws is 
severest penalties upon the innocent. It is a 
subject which may be called to the attention of 
the commercial world before long, or it is not 
improbable that some ship-master may make a 
mistake, and an innotent owner may be compelled 
In 
such a case there can be no doubt that the United 


to attempt to save his ship from confiscation. 


States Supreme Court will be called upon to 
decide whether it is within the power of Congress 
to confiscate the property of persons who are 
This provision of the Chi- 
nese bill, in its application to the mercantile com- 


innocent of crime. 


munity, is the nearest approach to the forbidden 
Bill of Attainder which can now be found upon 
our statute books. FAIRPLAY. 


Washington, D.C., 


May 9. 





A BRITISH ESTIMATE OF THE 
TRADE OF CHINA, 

The London Sritish Trade Fournal prints an 
interesting article by F. N. Newcome, upon 
the future commercial relations between Great 
Britain and China, the more important portions 
of which are given below. Mr. Newcome begins 
by pointing out how little is definitely known 
concerning China and the Chinese even by Eng- 
lishmen and other foreigners who live there. 
Concerning sources of information on Chinese 
topics, he adds that it is generally taken from 
trade journals taking extracts from reports by 
British consular representattives, ‘‘ or through 
the better-informed and more enterprising officers 
of the United States consular service. It reflects 
somewhat upon this- nation that its best intelli- 
gence about Chinese affairs has been derived 
from The rapidity with 
which China is coming to the front commercially, 
at sea as well as on land, are likewise referred to, 
and the growth of her coasting trade, the estab- 
lishment of a woolen mill at Lanchasfu, and the 
arrival of a Chinese ship in the Thames, are 
cited. Sheep are plenty on the plains of Mon- 
golia, and the soil easily produces cotton. 


American sources.” 


Labor 
These 
elements, backed by the decided progressive 
commercial tendency of late years shown, lead 
Mr. Newcome to prophesy that ‘‘ another decade 
or so will firid China competing with America, 
India and Egypt in the production of the world’s 
cotton supply : 

“As regards the future of opium, the native 
drug, the prohibitions against the cultivation of 
which are fast becoming dead letters, is destined 
shortly to supplant the Indian article. Improved 


is cheap, and the imitative faculty strong. 
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methods of cultivation are rendering it palatable, 
and large tracts of land are being sown with 
poppy-seed. Another dangerous competitor is 
Persian opium, the consumption of which has 
increased something like fifteef fold since 1873. 
“Among cotton goods, the articles finding the 
readiest sale are gray shirtings (for which an 
extraordinary demand sprang up in 1881), plain 
white shirtings, T-cloths, drills, sheetings, 
chintzes, jeans and twills, furnitures, cotton 
prints, Turkey red cloths, cambrics and handker- 
chiefs. During the past three years a dispute has 
raged as to the relative merits of American and 
British goods. Even in China opinions differ. 
Some authorities say our market is going away 
from us; others, basing their arguments on the 
figures for the exceptional year 1880, when the 
American exportations fell to comparative little- 
ness, think there is no occasion for alarm.” 
Another British writer on this subject points out 
that the supposed falling off in consumption of 
American cottons in China was due to causes in 
America resulting in short shipments. Mr. 
Newcome continues: ‘*Our merchants continue 
sending out too common a quality of goods. The 
higher-priced American drills, sheetings and 


jeans find quite as readyasale.”’ [This is shown 


by quotations in Haikwan taels during each 
quarter of 1880.] ‘* Of course, with the enhanced 
supply of American goods in 1881, prices assumed 
a nearer equilibrium, but still there is a great 
disparity. The Celestial consumer evidently pre- 
fers the unsized and wearable article to the sized 
and unwearable article, even if a much higher 
price is paid, and his judgment is not at fault. 
Between 1876 and 1879 the demand for American 
cotton fabrics increased five times, v7de the sub- 


joined summary table of net imports: 


Drills Sheetings Total 
and and value, 
jeans, shirtings, Haikwan 
pieces. pieces. taels, 
YBIG: oiviswvesce ees awh eee eee 250,158 23,867 750,702 
1872 eset vee Rith eT Memes 337,772 273,990 1,601,076 
WOO. ves vs sieves os eneeeeerenle 499381 29% 570 2,263, 662 
DL a Pee coe aero 937 76,616 3,363,743 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


The following is taken from the London Pa// 
Mall Gazette of April 26: ‘American political 
economists are becoming more and more unhappy 
about the state of their foreign trade. They are 
of the school of Mr. David MacIver—a school at 
which Tom Paine jeered three generations ago. 
With them the happiness of a country consists in 
selling cheap and buying dear. The more the 
exports exceed the imports, therefore, the greater 
the country’s wealth. To people of such doc- 
trines the present condition of the trade account 
in the United States is most distressing. We 
gave the figures a day or two ago, and they 
showed the alarming fact that the States are 
importing more than they export. Later figures 
from New York published yesterday 
morning show that it has imported £13,000,000 
more than it has exported since the year began. 
If this goes on the States must be ruined, and we 
cannot save them. If they would petition our 
government it might perhaps consent to lend 
them Mr. Giffen to demonstrate to them that the 
only prosperous foreign trade is a trade which 
brings exporters a profitable return; but we fear 
they would not believe even him. That is not 
their ideal of a trade. Perfection, according to 
the view of the American protectionists, can be 
reached only when the exports of the country 
bring back nothing at all, except perhaps some 
heaps of gold. That is not an ideal easily set 
aside by sober, prosaic common sense. Mr. 
Thomas Paine, in his observations on this balance 
of trade question, the will-o’-the-wisp of dis- 
tressed and benighted political economists of his 
day, pointed out that, according to the balance of 
trade view, the year when a large convoy of East 
India merchantmen was seized by the enemy on 
its way homeward, and the total of the imports 
thereby diminished, ought to have been reckoned 
a year of the greatest prosperity. We dare 
hardly venture to suggest to men of that strange 
way of thinking that there might be some more 
hopeful way of looking at the facts. Admitting 
to the full the distressing character of last year’s 
haryest in the west, and the diminished power to 
export goods which it involves—the States having 
nothing but raw produce to export—is it not just 


alone 


possible that the swell of the imports may be, to 
a slight extent at least, caused by America 
becoming less a debtor country than it was a year 
or two ago? Ithas called home most of its public 
debt, and its speculators last year stripped Europe 
of most of its best interest-bearing securities. 
By the lessened amount of interest now payable 
to Europe on these accounts, might not its import 
values be swollen without ruin at once following ? 
That is surely a view worth looking at. The 
States may, of course, have gone too far in this 
direction; we believe they have, and that securi- 
ties, or goods, or gold, must be exported to pay 
their obligations abroad; but for the time being 
their permanent indebtedness, as it were, is less 
here than it has been at any time probably since 
1865, and their imports naturally give proof of 
this change.” 


THE- ROMANCE OF TRADE. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of a late date says: 
“‘There is something romantic in the narrative 
of the British North Borneo Company’s pros- 
pectus. It speaks of adventures and great schemes 
of empire that carry one back to the days of the 
New East India Company and Law’s Mississippi 
scheme. For a modest £2,000,000 the share- 
holders acquire rights over 10,000,000 acres of 
tropical land, power of life and death over all 
inhabitants present and to come, and may play 
the absolute master of a nation of toilers if the 
Chinese can be attracted to their territory. That 
the 45,500 shares of the first issue of 65,000, 
which are now offered to the public, will all be 
taken up is almost certain. The very features of 
the charter obtained by Mr. Dent and his asso- 
ciates, which cause the company’s intention to 
be baleful in the eyes of politicians who dislike 
to see little private empires of this kind set up, 
will be its highest commendation to many in the 
city. The resources of the territory appear to 
be great. No account of its imports or exports 
exists, but the neighboring territory of Sarawak 
claims to have exported £1,880,444 worth of 
goods in 1880, and the mere enumeration of the 
products of North Borneo makes the mouth 
water. The list comprises gutta-percha, cam- 
phor, rattans, edible bird’s nests, guano, dia- 
monds, gold, silver, quicksilver, antimony, coal, 
copper, mineral oil, besides the ordinary agri- 
cultural products, the timber, and the coast fish- 
eries, which include pearl fishing. To get the 
privilege of extracting and bringing to market 
all this variety of wealth, and to obtain also the 
power of an absolute monarch over 40,000 square 
miles of fishery, all for £300,000, is an irresist- 
ible bargain. The North Borneo Company will 
probably float, and the Chinese, excluded from 
the jealous United States, may drift toward its 
territory.” 


THE COTTONSEED OIL INDUSTRY. 

In a late issue of the Bz//etin, published by 
the Agricultural Bureau of North Carolina, Mr. 
Charles W. Dadney treats of the cottonseed 
oil industry as follows: ‘Cottonseed oil is of 
comparatively little value in the cottonseed as a 
feeding stuff, a sufficiency always remaining after 
the kernels have been pressed and the cake 
ground into meal, and it is of no value whatever 
as a manure. Crude cottonseed oil is worth 
now about 4oc., and refined about 65¢. per gallon. 
A ton of cottonseed will yield 35 gallons of 
crude oil, it is said, and 82 per cent. of this can 
be obtained as refined oil. The growth of the 
industry confirms the opinion that it is a profitable 
one. In 1868 only 16 cottonseed oil mills were 
in operation in this country, and cottonseed were 
bought in this country at $6 a ton. In 1881 there 
were 70 mills, and $12.50 a ton was paid for the 
seed, Still, only about 180,000 of the 3,000,000 
tons are worked. Various difficulties have pre- 
vented the general introduction of the oil pro- 
duction and confined the industry to a compara- 
tively few central places. Cheap freights are 
necessary to bring the cottonseed together to the 
mills, and heretofore the necessary machinery 
has been made only on a large scale, and very 
large quantities of cottonseed have been required 
in order to operate the mills successfully. The 
industry has thus remained in the hands of capi- 
talists, who formed rings to keep the price of 
cottonseed down, and the farmers yery wisely 








refused to sell them for a mere song a product 
which they could use to great advantage at home. 
What we need is the cottonseed oil mill on a 
small scale. We want cheap decorticators and — 
small presses, so that there can be a cottonseed 
oil mill in connection with every gin if necessary, — 
or at least one in every neighborhood, as there is 
a grist and saw mill. Such machinery is now — 
made ona small scale, and we hope the timeis 
not far distant when the prices of the farmer’s 
cottonseed products will be quoted in the market 
reports just as corn, meal or bacon. The farmer 
will then take his cottonseed to the mill, have it — - 
hulled, dried, ground and the oil pressed out, 
pay his toll in oil or cake, and sell the products, 
or use them as food or fertilizers. It is probable, 
however, that very little cottonseed will be 
directly used in that case as a fertilizer, but that 
animals will be fed upon it and its fertilizing ‘ 
ingredients preserved in the manure. According 
to the best information, the profits of the oil ey 
industry are about as follows. A ton of cotton- . 
seed will yield: 35 gallons of crude oil, at 4oc. — 
per gallon, $14; 1,000 pounds of hull, at $8 per 
ton, $4; 750 pounds of cake, at $35 per ton, 
$13.12. A material which in its raw state is 
worth $18 at its highest valuation, is thus turned — ve 
into products worth $31.12. The expense of the 
manufacture depends upon so many conditions 
that it is impossible to state it exactly, but since — 
the manufacture is so simple there must certainly __ 
be handsome profits here. Meanwhile, until 
these neighborhood mills are established, farmers — 
might provide themselves with a huller and hull 
their own seed, and dry the kernels so that they 
may be in a proper condition for transportation.” 
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PROFITS IN THE SHIPPING TRADE. 
The following statements are taken from the ay 
Pall Mall Gazette: ‘If we may argue from the a" * 
report of the Cunard Steamship Company for the 4 
year 1881, the shipping engaged in the trade C 
between this country and the United States has ; S 
not lately been very profitable. The company is : 
able to declare a dividend of 3 per cent. only for 
the year, and the smallness of that payment is 
attributed by the directors to the falling off in the 
receipts from the Atlantic homeward trade, and © 1 
to the unavoidable delay in the delivery of new > 
ships. Since the accounts were closed the home- 
ward American trade must have grown consider- _ 
ably less profitable; but some slight compen- “. 
sation may have been obtained in the larger out- i 
ward trade, and, ‘possibly, the better freights — 
obtained for it. For the year, according to the aS 
balance-sheet, the net profits were £159,849; the 
but £67,000 of this was placed to the credit of 
the depreciation fund, £31,020 to the insurance _ 
fund, and £11,123 to the reserve fund, sothat 
the balance available for dividend is only £49,332 ia 
The board deserves credit for having so faithfully 
maintained the soundness of their financial posi- 
tion rather than yield to the temptation to please 
their shareholders for the time being by paying a 
better dividend. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF SORGHUM. 


Professor Silliman has written a letter, pub-— 
lished in the New York 7yidune, showing the 
value of sorghum as a sugar-producer. It is a 
condensation of the reports of Dr. Peter Collier, 
chemist of the Agricultural Department, the 
result of several years of painstaking experi- 
mental investigation. It is claimed that in — 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, lower — 
Missouri and Tennessee sorghum can be eulti- 
vated with great success, even though planted 
after the spring floods, for it matures—according 
to the variety planted—in from four to six 
months, allowing a working period of about 
thirty to sixty days before the severe frosts, It 
should be fully ripe before it is rolled; otherwise 
the chemical changes will produce an excess of _ 
glucose or grape sugar; also, there should be as : 4 
little delay as possible in rolling it after it is cut, — 
to avoid fermentation; the juice can be treated 
with lime and sulphur in the same way that cane 
juice is defecated. The amount of territory suit-— 
able to the safe and profitable cultivation of the jal 
Sugarcane is comparatively limited, but sorghum 
can be raised over an extent of country vast 
enough to supply the whole world with ace 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


A person was injured on a boat from an 
accident, and the captain took him for treatment 
to the family physician, but he was absent, and 
then he took him to the office of another physician, 
who was also absent. He left him, however, at 
the latter’s office with instructions to have every 
necessary attention given to him, and to have 
him ready to return in the boat on that day. The 
physician sued the captain for his services, Berry 
__ys. Pusey, and recovered. The captain appealed, 
and the Kentucky Court of Appeals, in March, 
affirmed the judgment. Judge Pryor, in the 
opinion, said: The person injured occupied no 
‘such relation by blood or employment to the 
captain as would create an implied promise to 
e pay, but he brought him to the surgeon to have 
~ his wound examined and dressed by him, and 
this wound had been caused by some negligence 
of those in charge of the boat. Having carried 
the young man to the office of the surgeon, the 
captain left instructions to have him attended to 
so that he might return on the evening boat. 
This was done, and the surgeon should be paid, 
and upon the facts of this case the jury had the 
right to say that the employment was made by 
_ the captain. 


+ 


~< 


a National banks in California are allowed to 
__ charge and receive such rates of interest as may 
be agreed upon, as they may under section 20 of 
_ the National Banking act ‘‘charge on any loans 
interest at the rate allowed by the laws of the 
state or territory where the banks are located, and 
no more,’ the Civil Code of California, section 
1918, providing ‘‘that parties may agree in 
writing for the payment of any rate of interest, 
and it shall be allowed according to the terms of 
_the agreement until the entry of judgment,” in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of California, 
in Hinds vs. Marmolejo, decided in March. 


a 



















When a person contracts to do anything which 
_» need not be done by him in person, his sickness 
cannot be set up as an excuse for any failure to 
carry out his part of the contract, in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in Smith, 
4 administratrix, vs. Penn Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, decided on March 20. 


Millers who were engaged in manufacturing 
s flour, mixing for the purpose red and white 
_ wheat, and who had wheat in store for the pur- 
pose, and were receiving wheat in store for 
_ others and issuing warehouse receipts therefor, 
* applied to a bank for a loan, and were allowed 
the loan on condition of their giving a warehouse 
2 receipt for 18,000 bushels of wheat as security. 
‘They gave the receipt accordingly, stating therein 
that they had received in store 18,000 bushels 
_ No. 1 white winter wheat and No. 2 red wheat, 
the same or an equivalent in flour to be held for 
the bank as security for the payment of a note of 
iin $20,000. The millers subsequently failed in busi- 
ness, having put a fraudulent mortgagee in pos- 
session, and the bank replevied from him such 
_ wheat as was found in store—3,000 bushels No, 
1 white winter—and took flour manufactured 
_ from the wheat in store for the remainder. Upon 
these facts the Supreme Court of Michigan held: 
1. That a warehouseman could make a valid 
_ pledge of grain in store by issuing a warehouse 
receipt therefor, without the ceremony of making 
actual delivery of the grain. 2. That the pledge 
in this case was not invalid because of its speci- 
fying two kinds of wheat, but that the pledgee 
was entitled to take an equal amount of each 
_ kind. 3. That, not finding the requisite amount 
of wheat, the bank might legally take an equiva- 
lent from the flour, as they did. 
















_ The authorities of a city imposed a fine upon 
__A for the violation of a city ordinance in refusing 
to fill up certain sinks on his property after they 
_ were declared to be nuisances, and recovered a 
_ judgment for the amount of the fine. A appealed 
‘in this case—the Mayor, etc., of Monroe vs. 
_ Gerspach—and the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
in June, affirmed the judgment. Judge Levy, 
in the opinion, said: We think the right exists 


at =~ a wT 
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in the council of a municipal corporation to 
determine what in its nature and use it deems a 
nuisance, and to direct its removal or discontinu- 
ance under the penalties which it is by legislative 
authority authorized to impose or inflict. The 
power to abate nuisances is a portion of police 
authority necessarily yested in the corporations 
of all populous towns. The question of nuisance 
or no nuisance is always a question of fact in 
relation to which the opinion of individuals will 
necessarily differ. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary in all populous towns to regulate such 
matters by police ordinances ; and public policy 
requires that the corporation of the place should 
not be disturbed in the exercise of their powers 
unless they have clearly transcended their 
authority. 


It cannot be shown by the verbal statements of 
a testator that his will was to be inoperative, and 
not to be proved, in the event of a certain con- 
tingency happening before his death. A_ will 
cannot be revoked by parol, in the opinion of the 
Maryland Court of Appeals, in Sewell vs. Sling- 
luff, decided in February. 


A was indicted for cheating by false pretense. 
It was alleged in the indictment that after pro- 
curing B to indorse his note, which he repre- 
sented he would use to take up another of his 
notes which B had also indorsed, A had the note 
discounted, and then used a portion of its pro- 
ceeds for other purposes. The evidence showed 
this to be so, and that B was obliged to pay 
both notes. In this case, Commonwealth vs. 
Moore, A was convicted. The Commonwealth 
then carried the case to the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, where the conviction was re- 
versed. Judge Paxson, in the opinion, said: 
A false pretense, to be within the statute, 
must be the assertion of an existing fact, not 
a promise to perform some act in the future. 
The man who asserts that he is the owner of a 
house states a fact, and one that is calculated to 
give him a credit. 
promise is another and a very different affair. 
That occurs whenever a man fails to pay his note. 
It is true Chief Justice Gibson doubted, in Com- 
monwealth vs. Burdick, 2 Barr, 164, whether 
every naked lie by which a credit has been gained 
is nota false pretense within the statute. This 
doubt has run its course, and has long since 
ceased to disturb the criminal law of this state. 
In the case in hand there was no assertion of an 


But a mere failure to keep a 


existing fact, nor was anything done by which 
even a credit was given. The credit had been 
obtained when the original note was indorsed ; 
the present note was indorsed in lieu of, and for 
the purpose of taking up, the original; the failure 
to use it for such purpose was certainly a dishon- 
est act, but we do not think it punishable under 
the statute defining false pretenses. 





A veedor of goods who has been defrauded by 
fraudulent representations which induced him to 
part with them for less than their value, may 
recover the price of the property, less the sum he 
has received, in an action brought for the 
damages he has suffered, without returning the 
amount he has already received, in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Iowa, in Clews vs. Traer, 
decided in December. 


A, who was in the employment of B, bargained 
with him for the purchase of a horse which B 
owned and kept on his farm, the price to be paid 
from wages to be earned by A. The horse 
remained on the farm under the care of A, who 
paid for his forage and who claimed ownership 
of the animal. An attachment against B was 
levied on the horse, and A brought an action to 
recover him as his property, Hull vs. Sigsworth. 
In January, the Supreme Court of Errors of 
Connecticut decided in favor of the attaching 
creditor. Judge Pardee, in the opinion, said: 
There was no visible change in the possession of 
the horse, and the declarations of ownership 
inade by A, including those made at the time of 
the attachment, must go for nothing, because the 
apparently unchanged ownership by B was a 
constant denial of their truth, and as a matter of 
law bore them down. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


Late mail advices from China state that the opium crop of the 
present season promises to be twice as large as that of 1881, 
which was larger and better in quality than that of the preceding 
year. In 1880 the yield of Chinese-grown opium was placed at 
400,000 piculs, 


The cultivation and shipment of oranges in Florida is rapidly 
growing, the consignments from points on the St. John’s river 
alone during the season just closed amounting to nearly 18,000 
boxes, or about 29,000,000 oranges. Should no unforeseen draw- 
back prevent, it is the intention of the orange growers to pick 
more next season than this. 





A circular has been issued by The Yale Lock Manufacturing 
Company, of Stamford, Conn., directing attention to the fact 
that it was not a Yale lock which was opened by a colored boy 
with a thin piece of steel in the Baltimore Post Office. The 
circular further explains that in the “press dispatches’? sent 
out April 4 a statement was made which rendered contradiction 
by circular necessary. 


The price of alligators has “gone up.'’ The demand for 
alligator skins for belts, satchels, pocketbooks, as well as for 
boots, shoes, etc., has soincreased that ‘alligator farms’’ are 
coming into prominence in Florida and elsewhere along the gulf. 
The Shoe and Leather Reporter mentions that a Florida firm 
delivered 5,000 alligators to a St. Louis tanner this spring. 
Meanwhile, an alligator farm has been established in Louisiana. 


New OrleanS newspapers are inferring great things for the 
future of that city as a port of export, owing to the completion 
of a contract recently for shipping 300,000 bushels of grain (700 
carloads) from San Francisco to Europe via the Texas Pacific 
Railway and New Orleans, It is inferred by the Picayune that 
this “is only a foretaste of what may be expected when the 
wheels of the great southern transcontinental route become 
lubricated.” 





The British labor market, April 26, according to the London 
Labour News, continued in a fairly satisfactory condition, 
Leading features appear to be the unsettled wages questions 
in the north of England; the departure of flaxdressers from 
Belfast, Ireland, for the United States, and the depression of 
mining in Cornwall, owing to the lowering of the tin standards. 
British agricultural papers generally publish favorable reports 
regarding the growing crops. 





A committee appointed by the Baltimore Merchants’ & Man- 
ufacturers' Association to prepare a book setting forth the 
advantages of that city asa point for the development of manu- 
factures intrusted the work to Mr. Edward Spencer, who has 
completed his task. The book begins at the beginning evi- 
dently, for it takes the subject in hand from the date of the 
colony, and traces the growth of the city, its business and indus- 
trial development to date. The need for prompt action to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered at the present time is 
brought into relief. The Baltimore journals are apparently well 
pleased with the result of the undertaking. 





Recent official reports of the foreigntrade of Egypt indicate 
an unexpected degree of advancement by that country. The 
exports during 1881 amounted to about $66,575,000 ($5 to £1), 
having ranged between $65,000,000 and $70,000,000 for two years 
previously, On*the other hand, the imports have steadily 
increased. In 1879 they amounted to $25,650,000; in 1880 to 
$33,585,000, and in 1881 to $35,575,000. The shipments of cotton 
from Egypt increased from 363,000 bales in 1880 ‘to 436,000 bales 
in 1881. Of the amount last named the United Kingdom took 
257,000 bales, while 179,000 bales went to other ports. This isa 
variation from former customs, All Egyptian cotton going to 
the continent was once sent via England. 


An improvement on the Faure secondary battery, recently 
announced, has almost rendered the former’s invention useless. 
The two metals used in the Faure battery were separated by 
felt strips, which it was found the acidulated water rotted. In 
the improved device the outer plate is done away with, and the 
metal is let into perforations in the other, which is found to give 
better results and last longer without attention. Mr. Faure is 
now doubtless sorry that he refused £250,000 for his invention. 
There is a general agreement between electricians that a 
successful secondary battery is to play a very important part in 
the practical adaptation of electricity to every-day uses, not 
only as a reservoir to supply power, light, etc,, but as a regulator 
of the current, ; 





Various grocery trade papers east and west have given con- 
siderable attention to canned goods-of late. In California it is 
admitted that the pack in 1881 largely exceeded the demand 
there, and, but for unexpected orders which poured in frem the 
east, dealers would have suffered from low prices. In the east 
it is conceded that, while the individual packs last year were 
less than during 1889, yet so many new canneries were put in 
operation that the total quantity of goods put up was largely in 
excess of the preceding year, in spite of the so-called short crop. 
Many canners carried over empty tins, but the product was so 
large, notwithstanding this, that had these tins also been filled 
the depression in prices would have been considerable. There 
is also another view of the situation, which consists in thinking 
that that which causes very low prices indirectly benefits the 
trade by adding to the ranks of the consumers those who, thus 
acquiring a liking for the goods, will continue to buy them. 


The numerous strikes which have occurred in Rochester, 
N. Y,, this spring, many of them successful, have had an effect 
not counted on by the Knights of Labor, who appear to pull the 
wires controlling the workingmen in that locality. About two 
hundred of the manufacturers, representing a number of mill- 
ions of dollars capital, embracing, as they do, the proprietors of 
all the leading industrial works in the city, have banded together 
and pledged themselves to take measures to offset a repetition 
of the labor troubles which have recently occurred there. It 
appears that in one strike—that at the Cunningham Carriage 
Factory—employees at other establishments contributed to the 
support of the strikers. In a corresponding way, the manufac- 
turers will, if necessary to prevent the coercing of one of their 
number in this way, stop all work whatever, and thus put it out 
of the power of a portion of the operatives to support strikers out 
of their earnings. Nothing could be more skillfully devised, if 
that were the object of the plan, te prove to the workingman 
the folly of strikes. 











The Louisville Courter-fournal of the 6th inst., in an- 
nouncing the nearing completion of two lines of railway west 
from that city, makes a strong pull on the public spirit of Louis- 
ville merchants and other citizens to signalize the event in a 
becoming manner. One of these roads will open up ¢cirect com- 
munication with Memphis and the other with St. Louis.  !t is 
not so much the through freight traffic to be gained by reason of 
these extra routes to the cities named which the Courier- 
Journal thinks is to be sought after, as is the new local freight 
business that is to be gained. This point is drawn, as confessed, 
from the arguments of Mr, Pool-Commissioner Fink before the 
Arbitration Committee, some months since. But the great point 
made by the Courier-Fournal is that Louisville must celebrate 


the opening of the new lines by inviting all the country and city 


merchants tributary. to herself to be present, and with a 
hospitable welcgme and liberal entertainment proceed to assure 
herself of their patronage. At least, so did Cincinnati with the 
southern merchants at the opening of the Cincinnati Southern, 


Then, why not Louisville ? 





Shipbuilding on the Clyde during April was actively carried 
on, and the aggregate amount of tonnage which left the stocks 
will compare favorably with that completed in the same month 
of recent years. In all, 19 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 25,326 tons, were launched. Of these, 12 were screw steamers, 
1 paddle steamer, 1 yacht, 1 hopper barge, 2 sailing ships and 2 
tugs. In April, 1881, the total tonnage launched on the Clyde 
amounted to 29,850 tons ; in April, 1880, 26,245 tons ; 1879, 8,420 
tons; 1878, 21,561 tons ; 1877, 14,790 tons; 1876, 14,400 tons ; 1875, 
23,100 tons ; 1874, 13,000 tons ; and in April, 1873, 27,500 tons. The 
position of the trade has not altered materially since March, 
the amount of work being sufficient to keep busy the army of 
operatives depending on this branch of industry. Freights 
having declined of late, however, there does not appear to be 
any great inducement to owners to give orders for new vessels 
at present. Yard owners, it is stated by the Glasgow Herald, 
have been seriously inconvenienced of late through the workmen 
absenting themselves from the yards. The Cunard people have 
expressed themselves as fearing disastrous effects through the 
vessels being unnecessarily detained thereby on the stocks. 





In the May number of the Bulletin of the Indiana Bureau of 
Statistics is a curious exhibit of the operations in that state 
under the law to protect sheep from dogs. The following table 
is given: 

Number of dogs registered .... : 
Number of dogs 6 months old, not registered. d 
Number of dogs killed under the law..........-+-. s+ 00+ 





Total number of dogs accounted for...........---+5- 


142,988 

The Bulletin says that these figures furnish food for thought. 
Reckoning the cost of keeping a dog at toc. per day, it is caleu- 
lated that $5,r51,573.50 were expended during the year ending 


May 1 in maintaining dogs in Indiana. And the thought is 
indulged in that the same food given to other domestic animals 
and birds would have increased the product of the state over 
$5,000,000 in value. This sort of preaching does not appear to 
be sound. There are, of course, many useless dogs in Indiana— 
dogs better dead than alive; but any calculation going to show 
what might be saved or gained by their absence and the profit- 
able appropriation of the outlay in supporting them, is a waste 
of time. Why not speculate upon how much might be gained 
by Indianians if all users of tobacco in that state would invest 
the sums annually spent in tobacco in some profitable way, and 
eschew the weed altogether ? Or, to prove the utter absurdity 
of discussing what might be saved by killing the useless dogs 
and giving their food to other farm animals and poultry, simply 
discuss the possible savings by doing away with every unneces- 
sary expense, whether for luxuries or otherwise, and judiciously 
investing the cost of the same. People like to own dogs— 
good and bad—and will have them. 





Reports made in October last showed that there were in the 
neighborhood of 120,000 miles of telegraph lines in the United 
States, exclusive of certain railway, government, private and 
telephonic lines, of which statistics were not obtained. The 
total reported were as follows : 


Miles of — Miles of 

line. wire, 
Wester Uiniotiera cen ctcre nea: 5 Sos cca 110,340 327,171 
Mutual Union son ver. os keine ‘ 1,800 50,000 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway ... 2,500 16,000 
American Rapid Telegraph... 500 1,500 
International Ocean (inland). . 502 574 





It is somewhat singular that the Western Union prefers to 
pursue the policy of absorption of opposition lines, at an enor- 
mous outlay of money and consequent increased expense, rather 
than devote itself to increasing its receipts by popularizing the 
telegraph by equitable reductions in the tariff, The stock- 
jobbing possibilities of the present day, however, manipulated 
by a master hand, so dwarf the prospects of any legitimate 
commercial enterprise that efforts in the direction of the latter 
are hardly to be looked for. The Western Union's latest victim 
is to be found in the Canadian telegraph lines. The passage of 
the telegraph amalgamation bill by the Canadian Senate last 
week provides for a contract between the Dominion Telegraph 
Company and the Western Union, through its late acquisition, 
the Great Northwestern Telegraph Company, giving to the 
Western Union the monopoly of the telegraph business in Canada. 
The provision is made that the Service must be efficient, and at 
a uniform rate of 25c. for 10 words. But this is 5c. more than is 
now charged there, and it would seem as if a law requiring the 
old Dominion to do its work efficiently would have given Canada 
as good service at less cost than is now saddled on the country. 
It would be interesting to learn just what remuneration Cana- 
dians expect from the Western Union in return for the extra 5c. 
which they will pay on every message sent. Meanwhile, in the 
east, in the United States, practically the only real competitor to 
the Western Union is to be found in the lines furnished by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the Rapid Telegraph companies. 
These companies work in harmony, and together cover important 
points in New England, New York state, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, 
extending to St. Louis and Chicago. The policy of these com- 
panies is claimed to be one totally opposed to “ selling out,’’ and, 
with this adhered to, a moderate relief from oppressive tele- 
graphic tariffs to Washington and cities in the states named 
may be obtained. The plan of the Baltimore & Ohio people 
contemplates a pro-rating arrangement with all telegraph lines 
belonging to different railway companies—now leased to the 
Western Union—after the expiration of such leases, if the 
arrangement can be made. It is believed that such a plan can 
be carried out in many instances. With a policy of this kind 
rigidly adhered to, and with the encouragement which sucha 
course will easily win from the public, there may arise a com- 
petitor to Mr. Gould's wiry octopus which will serve the public 
by providing reduced tariffs “all along the line.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

On Thursday and Friday business on the 
Stock Exchange shrunk to the smallest amount 
we have known in years. The transactions had 
been growing smaller by degrees and beautifully 
less with each succeeding day, but Friday 
capped the climax. The brokers on the floor of 
the Exchange passed the weary hours mainly in 
knocking off each other’s hats, and other light 
and fanciful amusements which they commonly 
indulge in when not struggling with each 
other for stocks. The street is extremely 
puzzled to know who among the big guns 
of speculaton is 
what he is doing, if he is doing anything at 
all. Of course, business would be small so long 
as the general public is as much out of the market 


doing anything now, and 


as it is now, so there is nothing to be surprised 
at in the fact that we have dull times; but if the 
great professional operators are active they make 
a good deal of work themselves. This week 
it would seem as if all these men had gradually 
lessened their trading until they had about 
At least this would seem to 
be the explanation of the drop on Friday, when 


stopped altogether. 


the transactions from 10 o’clock to 3 aggregated no 
more than about 101,600 shares, which would be a 
small amount of business in ordinary times for two 
hours. On a busy day double that number of 
transactions take place between 10 and 12 0’clock. 
The street is asking, What is Gould doing, what 
Are 
they quietly picking up stocks preparatory to 
beginning a bull movement? or are they prepar- 


is Keene, what is Sage, and the others ? 


ing, as suits their several interests, for another 
smash of the market? No one seems able to 
answer these questions. From surface indica- 
tions, and from information from trustworthy 
sources, the answer which would seem to be 
nearest the truth is that the big operators at this 
time are waiting. 

A period of stagnation such as the market has 
run into ought to mark, according to the usual 
rules, the pause before a decided movement based 
on knowledge of what the crops are going 
to be. If they are to be short again this year, 
nothing upon earth can prevent prices falling to 
a much lower level than they are now. If boun- 
tiful harvests are going to bless the country, we 
have seen about as low prices as we shall see 
this year. Now, at this time we cannot know 
much about the crops, whether of winter wheat, 
corn, or spring wheat. As to cotton, that affects 
mainly the southwestern roads, and the stocks of 
these companies are, with scarcely an exception, 
so influenced by special and peculiar conditions 
that the street is not thinking much at this time 
about the effect upon them either of a large or a 
small cotton crop. The great railroad systems 
whose stocks make or unmake the market are 
those which traverse the wheat and corn growing 
sections of the country, or bring those cereals to 
the seaboard. To these the street directs its atten- 
tion, and meanwhile thinks anxiously of the crops. 
The spring has been cold and backward, so that the 
seed is not yet wholly in the ground for the corn 
and spring wheat which is to be harvested this 
year. But the reports of winter wheat from all 
the states which grow this largely are generally 
quite favorable. Thus things seem to hang just 
now in a balance, with an inclination to the bet- 
ter side. But before the grain ripens many 
things may happen, and the worst pinch may 
come. Hence the leaders of speculation seem 
disposed to wait developments. 

The gold exports have been an absorbing topic 
of interest this week. Last Saturday $2,000,000 
went out; $2, 350,000 went out on Tuesday ; 
another $1,000,000 went out on Wednesday, and 
more will go out next week. The total ex- 
ports for this year are estimated anywhere from 
$35,000,000 to $50,000,000. The effect of this 
export on the stock market is hotly discussed in 
the street. The bear leaders aver that the drain on 
the banks which the export of specie must cause 
will surely make money scarcer, and consequently 
raise the interest rates, which in the present 
feeble condition of the stock market would make 


it a comparatively easy matter to give it another 
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smashing. The bull leaders assert that we 
can easily spare $50,000,000 of gold and 
be none the worse forit; that the Treasury 
its vaults in bond and 
other payments nearly as much as_ is 
exported, and that money must flow to 
this center ftom the interior until the fall, 


will release from 


when the new grain will be exported, instead of 


gold. Consequently loanable money will con- 
tinue as abundant, and therefore low priced, as it 
is now. The actual rates of exchange are 
close to the posted rates, which are still $4.88 
and $4.90%, the actual rates yesterday being 
$4.87 and $4.893{. These rates have sent out 
the gold which has gone, and will send it out 
weekly so long as they continue. 

Large amounts of sixty-day exchange which 
have been borrowed on stock collateral fall due 
in a few days. These loans, as before explained, 
are practically made on the other side through 
the machinery of exchange, and they are now 
nearly due. If the loans are renewed, as is 
likely to be done, the movement of specie out- 
ward will not be checked by it, but will not be 
accelerated. If, however, they are not re- 
newed, more gold must go out, and there may 
in the market. So 
far the rates for money have not been perceptibly 
affected by the export of specie unless, indeed, 
the gradual rise of the average rate for the day 
from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. can be attributed to 
it. Money on call could be lent on Thursday 
and yesterday at 4 per cent., whereas on the 
previous days of the week it was hard to make 
a loan above 3 per cent. Time loans it is difficult 


be more stocks for sale 


to make at any but very low rates, and 
even commercial paper now passes at 4 
to 5 per cent. One effect of these low 


rates for money has been to keep stocks off the 
loan market which would come on freely if rates 
were higher. Hence it is not easy at this time 
for short sellers to borrow stocks for delivery, 
and this gives an appearance of a larger short 
interest in certain stocks than actually exists. 
It was noticed that the rise of the loan rate to 4 
per cent. had the effect of bringing more stocks 
into the loan market. The general bullish feel- 
ing which was mentioned last week as having 
come over the street has well nigh disappeared 
in one of perplexity and doubt; but quotations 
have been steady, and the advance of last week 
has been largely maintained. 

Government bonds are fractionally above last 
week’s quotations. The demand for them seems 
to continue, but the little flurry of speculation in 
these securities which caused them to run up 
and then drop back a few weeks ago appears to 
have died out. The following were the closing 
quotations yesterday : 







Mays, —-May 12.—~ 

; bid. bid. asked, 

U. S. 6s, extended (314 p.c.).........06 tor % 10134 10154 
U.S. 5s, extended 3% p.c.).......0.06 101% 101% 101 7g 
U. S. 44s 1891, registered.............. 1145 114% 11446 
U.S. 4s 1891, coupon...............05 11594 1153 115% 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered ..............5 121% 120 120% 
U.S..45 19007, coupons: caress fakueee 121 12094 1204 


Quietness continues to be the feature of the 
foreign markets, and the London market seems 
to be in about the same condition as our own, 
The bank rate of discount remains at 3 per cent.; 
the percentage of reserve varied but slightly this 
week from last; consols are still above par. For 
our securities, government bonds excepted, there 
is no demand. Indeed, the tone of the foreign 
papers is very generally hostile to American rail- 
road securities at this time. The foreign investor 
has had such a bad scorching within the past 
eight or nine months that he is in a rather irri- 
table frame of mind at this time in respect to our 
stocks and bonds. 

The bank statement of Saturday showed a 
diminution of the surplus reserve of $1,245,200, 
leaving it at $9,650,350, as against $13,112,625 
at the same date last year. The statement of to- 
day will be looked for with much interest on 
account of the large gold exports. The follow- 
ing are the comparative totals of the statements 








of April 29 and May 6: 
April 29. May 6. Differences. 
$310,989,100 $35,235,600 Inc. $4,246,500 
65,989,900 55741,100 Dec. 248,800 
q 19,218,400 19,579,000 Inc. 360,600 
Deposits... . . 297,250,800 302, Zone Inc. 5,428,200 
Circulation 18,942,500 18,781,600 Dec. 160,900 


The proportion of total reserve to 
now 28.18 per cent., against 29.29 
the corresponding week of 1881. 


liabilities is 
per cent, at 
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THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR BAIL- May 13, May sy May 12, 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED? 188r. I 1882. 
May 13, May 5 May 12, | Ohio Central 1st 68. ........ snepate e LOOM 95% 96 
: 188 I 7 — poe Central ad Og 6s ana EOS 102 z a q 
Alton & T: Haute i) vs sswapntscss 2 27 2' eoria, Decatur vansville Ist 6s.. 109 To! “a 
Alton & erie Waute pref. s, ty 65* 63% | Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. div, 1st 6s. 107% 101 
Boston Air Line pref..... a 62 63 Central Racine Lhe oh ait wetele’s $e RGA at os 
B.C, RG Northern siv.vacetinatess a oe estern Pacific 68......--2.+0ss0eee I 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.... 61% 55 o Southern Pacific of California rst 6s. . sar 104 
Canuda Southern cts <ssuresncccesten 78 a, 1% Union mie at peas snomnensonsinay 2 a 
Central Pacific 90) 4 inona -Peters:20:98 cecnesenncn 
Chica o, St. Louis & New Orleans... & 74 he C. C, C. Bi oiet ys, et icca.cbes- tee I 125 
eC ae I 2 74 C., St. P. M. & O. cn 1067 105, 
Ciicsapeake & Ohio.-..sissscsaeonan Bee ai 221 C., St. P.M. & Ou rst 63.,....0cc0c0. 109 72 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref 45 32! 31 St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s....... tae 200 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 34! 2436 23, Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n7scv. 115 112 
Coe R LCirk Racateesuaae 27 114 12% | Delaware, Lackawanna & W’njs.... 124 128 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota .... s 20 15 Svracuse, Binghamton & N.Y, rst 7s, ‘122 121 
Chicago, Porites & Quincy 165, 133 nat eli : roe et TSiieacectsemace an : 135 
Chi S Alton ker enss 144 133 I orris SSER AAS cee daninres * 
Chicas & Northwest com. 129 129% 129% | Morris & Essex ist cn. gtd. 7s.... 125 13% 
Chicago & Se 4 1395 140, 1404 Rete é Hudeos ae ze 78,000 : at 
Chicago, Milwaukee ft. Pauliocesse 121 113 elaware udson Canal Ist r. 7s.. Il 
Ghiceed: Milwaukee & St, Paul pref.. 132 121% 120: Delaware & Hud. Canalist P.d.c.7s. 122% 125 
Chicago, noe Eslend Pacific: ..53, 14 131 129% apes 3 gosqucnanee as 7. Loe eare 113 a 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh........... aa 13834 me +e any usquehanna 2d 7s ... : 109 ] 
Delaware! Macneil & Western.. 125 11954 121 Albany & Susquehanna Ist cn. 125 124 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... IL ; 7053 105 yen 4 & oe Ist c Bey 9 
Denver & Rio Grande........0.ec000 I 13, 14 enver io Grande Ist 7s.. 11 II 
Bast Tennencent Virginia & Ga....... a 11% 11% | Denver & Rio Grande 1st cn. 7: 118 108 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. a 20% 20 power South Park & Pacific 1s! = = 
Hannibal & St. Joseph............... 7 rie 20:Xxt. 5S.) caeneeetes I 1 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.......... 13 85% & Erie 3d ext. 7s 108: 109%, 
Houston & Texas.......+s005 ts os 7 2 74 7 Erie 4th ext. 5s. 108 I 
Lilincis |Céntral:: cone scsccsineouctepeete 14044 136! 13! Erie 5th ext. 7s. 113 110 
Ind., Bloom. & Western....... 53 43% ag Erie zat ea g. 7s. 130! ee 
Bake \Shores..t cesses cee sets 131 103 10: on, OCKI9S oc erenils IL 
Lake Erie & Western........ ee 5734 30 294 | Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie rst 7s. ats: 130 
Louisville & Nashville ...........0006 104'g 17% 5 N. Y., Lake Erie & W’nn. 2den.6s, 10134 04% 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... 95 60 62 G.I &.San-A- rst '6s.,,, dese ape 103 103 
Missouri Pacific... 2.04.40. seeceases *s 9398 92 | Houston & Texas Cen. 1st m. 1.78... 113. 111% 
Manhattan Railroad........... 20% = 49 54, | Houston & Texas Cen. ist W.div.7s. 11% 108% 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref. Ig 9 11% | Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W.&N.7s. Ir Ir 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref... 124 5 5 Houston & Texas Cen. 2d C. m.1.8s. 123 118% 
Memphis & Charleston....., oe Fa Fa Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.& N. 8s, 122 132 
Metropolitan Railroad...... 91% 7 6 | Cedar Falls & Minn. 1st 7s........+-. 115% = r12 
Michigan Central.......... 112 85 8634 | Indianapolis, Bloom.& W’ntst p'd7s. 119 116 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore 30 49% 49% | Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 1st 3-4-5-6s So B84 
Mobile & Ohio...........4. 30! 25 23 Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 81% 73 
eee gl a & Texas. A 4834 32 314 ee haere & i. ington Ist 7s. st 1 
orris SOK sre atactinin dias niet le pale to tate 127: 123 124 ake Shore, M. 8. - LySe, F. 9S sierae 110 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 90 64 60% | Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 75.-...10.... 114 1 
New Jersey Central 101% 1% 71% | Cleveland & Toledo n. 75........00000 110 107 
a ew a oes a 140% 127% 127 Sema tis & AShty 75; cveccuntes 13 Te 
ew Yor ew have! 161 + ‘ uffalo TIC TL, 7S. ecccnccccsccsvene hé 
ae tat Stig ey ‘- Boze "303% Oy pee Line 7s. 102 oe 
ew Yor! ake Irie . 0 a 35% ~ 6, ASE 7S acsaterete on I 
New York, L. E, & Western pref 50% ee i Union Pacific 7 qs... 115 112 
a4 ew eon cee & a — a 144 13% Hees — s. ‘ 8s.. 121 120% 
ew York, Chicago t. Louis: . . 32 nion Pactiie:rs 88 Sycecnesneeaneeueet 12 119 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 37% 38 25% | Union Pacific col. tr, 65...s.sseceeeee 10g 105 
Northern Pacific. (v0 ..,0000. 7 4334 407, 40% | Kansas Pacific st 68, '95,....+.+s+006 114 113% 
Northern Pacific pref 79% 79 78% | Kansas Pacific rst 6s, ae seaenneeeee 1146 113 
Norfolk & Western.... +. + +: Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as......... 1 4] I 
shale A oe Pref.......s..ees 305 52 52 y fenais Sea ae div. istcn. 68.... 1007 103 
10 Central .....cccccssccscovcvcese I 14% o. P, Ist cn. 6s.. Io! 100 
Ohio & Mississippi. re 33% 34% | P. R. of Mo. st 6s 108! 107, 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. O58 30 Ico 100 P. R. of Mo. 2d 7s... 118 115 
Oregon Railway avigation....... 153 13734 138% | St. Louis & San Fra 2d6s,cl.A.. 104 eu 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville........ 4516 30 29% | St. Louis & San Francisco 3-s, cl. C. 9234 
ee & Reading) s.4:05ectanee 57% 5758 58% ph Powis x — Eeoere 3-6s, cl. B. 93 . 
JO SOUPREM va wesinnas aie aap eleeeca nie aie wis on bes RO! o. Ist 6s.... ie 107 I 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg... 27 BA Texas & Pacific cn. 6s .. 103 
Richmond & Alleghany........ ss... Ts 194 a7 Texas & Pacific inc. & |, F go: 5% 
pias ~ te ures. Gob one 30% 31 28% | Texas & Pacific ist R. ae 6s 99 82 
St. Louis & San Francisco.....---.1 48 "ty "35M | Coveland & Piteburghgineer een, TB 
St. Louis & San Francisco prefi2n. 2: 70l4 +374 Fe GS) C..& Ty Caxsticn. a cares 125 120 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 107% 5, 3 C., C.& 1. C. 1st. ¢. supiece - 120 115 
St) Paul’ & |Omahara essen nee 4536 39 38% | Rome, Watert'n & Ogden cn. rst 7s.. 86% 8914 
St. Paul & Omaha pref,............. 1044 1027, or St. Louis & Iron Mountain ist 7s..... 119 317% 
Texas’ Pacific... nessearessegneosse 63% 42 40% | St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s..... 112% 1 
Toledo, Delphos & B,....... se.sseee “s 13 12% | St. Louis & I. M., A. bh. 1st 7s....... 116 110 
ED aoe eee Petar ata? rar} pst 1127 St. Louls ars c. & F. 1st... 113% 1014 
abash, St. Louis ACING......... 5493 31 30 t. uis, A. «KL. ISU 7850 e210 117 117 
Watas St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 94% 554 53 Sy Lome = % eg a pf. 7s.. oss 1014 
x. div. t. is, A. . H, 2d ine, 7s. Tol 
THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH | St SoM & M. tst-7s.......- e 110) me 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: St. P., M. & M. 2d & Beit oee's 104 1074 
May 13, Mays, May 12, | Wabash, St. L. & P. gen. 68..sciccecacn cO5 81 
R 188r, 1882, 1882. | Wabash, St. L. & P., C. div. Bare 9d 8 
Western Union .. 118% 835 | Wabash, St. L. & P. rst St.L. div. 7s. 109 103 
American Distri 508 42 Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7sext........ 1 IoL 
Express—Adams. 1315 141 138 Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s... 59 53 
American .. I 94 94% | Wabash, St. L. & P.cn. cv. 7s....... 109 
United State: 61 74 73, Great Western 2d 7s 109 101 
__ Wells, Farg 117 127 126% | St. Louis, K. & N. re. 115 105 To4 
Pacific Mail....... 55% 43% 42% | St. Louis, K. & N., O. 1174107 10. 
penton _Company. 59 6 ce St. bedi, x & N. 99 100 100 
trol anriell ss. ics eteceteee 2 t. Louis, K. St 101 Io 100 
poeee Cee ‘- Tron Companysissi) 56% SE 20% Western Union c. 7s - 121 116 116 
ew Central Coal Company... ..... 5% 13 1 estern Union r. 7s 121 It 11g 
FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON | New Jersey Conteal 102. 8 8 
THE DATES NAMFD: C., C. & I: C. inc. 7s 2 45 3 
May 13, Mays, aay 12, | Central lowa c. d. cer. a é 70 
: 1881. 1882, 1882. | Indianapolis, Bloomingt ie, 102 5 65, 
B.C, R. & Northern ist §8........... 101 102% 102% | FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 
a te ee Seer TA aay sa 1H 13 THE BIDS ON THE bi pee Vi a 
esapeake 10 g.s. B., int. d. 7 I ay ay ayt 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 65% 48 47 1881. 1832." “1882.” i 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 68 ............. 113 W1% 112 Alabama; ‘cl A.) 2 to:Gsc.scuscedeneee 72 81% 8% 
Pik kOe oe ei GOOU DoT: 18 18 Alabama, cl. A., sm... Supe aoe 72 82 82 
a, & Mo RO Ist: 9s .sascesice 1I5 m5 112 Alabama, cl. B. ss..... 3 Too 
ee en taee coe tea eces ee 
. . . » Ee. rkKansas Os, e 
Chicago, ee & Quincy cn. 7s. 128% 128 12858 | Arkansas 7s, L. at Ft. S. is i! 23 22 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s,c. 124 127 127 Arkansas 7s, M, & L. R 124 20 29 
ek & a ee (ON POR 103% 1094 10978 yeksubns 7S, i x. fo _ s N, OFeae 3 20 20 
ew Jerse entral Ist 7s.... acie 129 Il Il s ma 8.5 a IR seccececs I 20 20 
New eee Central cv. a as.. 1167, III 110 Gceuanar is) A, 'C. Rissteiseteeacneaen a 8 9 
New Jersey Central adj. 7s.... 108} 105% 106 Georgia 'Gs;°86:2; 4c ics vote anee cee 169 105 
Lehigh & Wilcerbarre CNIS corer ee 111% 105 105 Georgia 78, Bi, “ORG. cencsnniescoties Ir Tog! 108 f 
American Dock & Improvement 7s 131 go 90 Georgia) 7s,'ind,['86..cs.nenscbevencee rir 1094, roe 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 8s, P. c.. 135 134 134%" | -Georgia.73, gs. ceecs occa ee 117 113 115 
Chicage, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d 123, 120 121 Louisiana 75, CN., '14....0..seceeeees 5 % 65, 65 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst 7s, $ g. R.d. 124 127 12’ Louisiana 9s; emt-a eaves vinacnetee: = 60 60 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst La onl 7s. 1224 = T19 116% Michigan ie: 1OA Dh thace seanebonsaste 102 102 102 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & M. 7s. 124 119 119 Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83............. 10444 100 100 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst I. & D. 76, 127 119 119 Missouri 6s, due '86........... a Asan 110! 1cg 109 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. 126 123 123 Missour i6s, due ’87.. ur 110% = 110: 
Chicago, at & St. Picn, 78 tess a8 1204 121% | Missouri 6s, due '88.... 112 Ir 111 
Chicago Mil & St PrLaDiecg, 14 12° 00. | Missour ren ee 73 | oe 
. a . . < . je =: US OSs cecosstcvice 
Chicago, Mil. & st. P. 1st 6s, S. Wy. a: 110%4 108 rob 1 Milgsourt fdg., die ’ + ate Saas He 118 a v4 
icago, Mil. - P. 1st 5s,LaC.&D. 93_ 93 Missouri, H. t. f e186. <a cease 110: Bf : 
Chicaee a Pipe S on Hen 109, Sh 10748 Missouri, H. & St. ‘ G06 "87 ces dcake tos b 105 3 
y " m2 ei -d.78. 120 I I Gs) OF 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s..... ue 110 108 i : NES Wack 6s, c = rH me = Se a 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s... 104g 102 102 New York 6s, g. |., "gt 119 118 us 
pant e Peet CNS... 129 132} 132% | New York 6s, g. |., *g2 120 ig 119 
conane orthwest Ist 7s... Il Y 109 New York 6s, g.1., 93. 121 120 bee 
icago & Northwest c. g. 7s.. 126 12! 127 North Carolina 6s, 0., '86-98 34 28 28 
ieee & Milwaukee tst 7s... 124 120 120 North Carolina 6s, A. a4 28 
Lake Shore div. 7s........ 120 121% 121% | North Carolina N, C, 3, 130 140 140 
Lake Shore cn. c. 1st 7s. 128 127 127 North Carolina N. C, 110 115 120 
acs Shacena es aK iat ah | Nahe eee ie. saan 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 78... “120, re 1174 North Carolina fdg- act, "6S 1900, 2 
uisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... i kK 
Louisville & Nash, N.O.8 ML isiés, 108% “gg "00% | North Carolina fd. act, se a | 6 ee 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s ........ 111 90% 4 | North Carolinan., A.O...... 000000. 21 18 1c 
Nashville& Decatur rst 7s... ; 119 ms a North Carolina, C.Ri.... 0s. . sc, 174 : 
Lake Erie & Western rst 6s ....... - 110% 102 tor'g | North Carolina sp. t, clr 98-9 98-9... bg ; 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie ist 6s. 107% 100 100 North Carolina sp. t., Claxton BY q : 
New York & Manhattan Beach tst 7s. 109 103%3 = 103% | North Carolina sp. tcl. Fotis 84 ii 
Metropolitan Elevated rst 6s. 103% orl, 102 North Carolina cn. 45 COE Ne a 8: % A 
Michigan Central cn. 7....... 1275 124 125 North Carolina cn. 4s, sm...... 8 Bon &o 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas ¢ 109 105% = 105% | Ohio 6s, '86.......... +0000... ry 110 10 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc 87 62 611% | Rhode Island 6s, c., ‘93-9 ......0. 1 115, 11 1 
ao & har ice Missouri rst 7: a 105 105 ee Carolina 6s, a. Sin. 23, r 104% 3 8 
siaivloute steels sit cis shee Il 
ce ee & St. Louis Ist 7s. 11g 116% 16 terineasen sg a Serb ees a Ss 5 
mew or Sate ba Fs sera ln colaiar sa pe 10374 me 101% +e Ga; Te, HB. Aas 7335 56 
New York Central & Hudson 1st ¢.7s. 138 133 nee Virsinia 6. = Sepa Cte 38 35 A, As 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd.,3to5.. 10374 oo% % | Virginia 6s, n..°67........ 35 34 4 
Harlem tat 7a it,chlstedas cssces ee Ms 131 wn Vireinia en. vf a 3 ka 
ee a sae sdyiaaie 130 133 131% | Virginia 6s, xmc.... 85 re ! ie. 
ARE Chior skys suveienivestee = 100 100 Meal @, oy 2ds 42 43 42 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f.75...... 2) - 119 15 16% District. of "Columbia 058 zo ie El 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, 7s........ i rit iatri 12. 3.058: a7, - z 
Ohio & Mississinoi 7: sees 119 1174 neg District of Columbia sm 110 Jo8 £08" J 
io ississippi Ist, S, div. 73,.... 115 115 11 District of Columbia r.... ia) 110 108) Yt | 
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INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805:38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - ~- 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, ; WILLIAM A. PLATT. 


President. 2d Vice-Pres, 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary, 





mePIDELITY ann CASUALTY CoO. 
187 Broapway, NEw York. 


CASH CAPITAL........... WastaioTe sates ealaiors’s aieivtnlcgeis'ans« $250,000.co 
ERMC ME A nats Weh oo ecasicinsohsseeis ocoae iso hee viaieese 
Deposit wiTH NEw York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U. S..GOVERNMENT BONDS........-..ccceseuecees 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
Beuens of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemrity bonds to Sherif’s, and 
arantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 
Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 
Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wm. M. Ricwarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


OMMERCIAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO; 
Nos. 57 & 59 WILLIAM STREET, N, Y. 





ASSETS, January ist, 1882. 







aiee SA $441,092.50 

nbc poSbeguick 117,713.70 

City and other Stocks and Bonds and C n Banks, 1 2447.9 
ium Notes and Cash Premiums.... 2,919.85 
Salvage, re-insurance and other claims .... 13,382.55 
PROTA ce. aes oe $827,556.51 














Six per cent. interest on Scrip will be paid, and balance of Scri 
of 1872 redeemed, on and after February 14, 1882. Scrip Divi- 
dend declared of 30 per cent., issuable April 1, 1882. 

W. IRVING COMES, PRESIDENT 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, VicE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY D. KING, SeEcrETArRY. 

THis COMPANY ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE UNDER 


WHICH LOSSES ARE PAYABLE IN LONDON, AT THE COUNTING 
House oF Brown, SHIPLEY & Co. 


No Fire Risks disconnected from Marine Risks are now taken, 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
“THE MERCHANTS’ 
INSURANCE CoO., 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Statement, January 1, 1882. 










CASH CAPITAL $400,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance..... re 230,384.94 
Reserve for other liabilities, incl unpaid lo 48,558.11 
Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities. ..... 450,051.03 

‘ $1,128,994.08 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
No, 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager, 


HE GERMANIA 
INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
Statement, January 1, 1882. 









PMG ET LAL. . ctanctete ctu c tea ae etek si Ve swes $200,000.00 
EMME EA on Sah tes ccs oe + 239,228.41 
NRL NURES hrs on csccuss ssacgecls - 24,989.66 
SuRPLus As TO PoLicy-HOLDERS 214,238.75 


JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
E. C. HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 


NEW YORK AGENTS. 
HATTON & JACOBS, 85 Liberty STREET. 





“ SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - 2 = - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - —- 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, - - : - 640,216.48 


ToTAaL AssETS, Jan. I, 1882, $1,735,250.46 
__ All pelicies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund_Law. : 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
HOS, F..GOODRICH,]Seeretary. 


INSURANCE. 


— $5,000 for $4. 


THE 
feat &P STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 





OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


409 BRoADWaAyY, NEW York. 
Incorporated October 11, 1877. 


CHAS, B, PEET (or Rocrrs, Peet &Co.), President. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


THE ORIGINAL AND LARGEST MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


Recommended to the public by over 10,000 business men in 
this city and vicinity, who as policy-holders have tested its 
practical working Curing the last five years, in which time it has 
paid goo claims at sight without litigation. 


An investment of $4 procures in this company 
$5,000 accident insurance, and $25 weekly in- 
demnity, which may be continued at the rate of 
about $10 per annum, effecting a saving of two- 
thirds of the usual cost of accident insurance in 
stock companies. 

Alllosses for death and weekly indemnity are paid from the 
funds of the association, collected by an assessment of $2 upon 
each member, at intervals of two or three months as required, 
or members may at their option and for their convenience remit 
for their assessments in advance annually at the rate of $10 per 
annum, and receive for such remittance a deposit receipt, thus 
avoicing any annoyance of risk of forfeituge. The association 
has an assured income exceeding $109,000 per annum for the 
payment of losses. It has no claims upon its books unpaid, and 
has no debts, 


ALL VALID CLAIMS ARE PAID AT SIGHT. 
United States Mutual Accident Associat’n, 


409 BROADWAy, NEw York, 








FINANCIAL. 





ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR &.CO.,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 


DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





(a keee ry, & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 New STREET, CORNER WALL, NEw York, 


CHAS, GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
. MATURIN BALLOU. 





ae? y HUTCHINSON & CO.; 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C, MITCHELL. GEo. H. Brouwer, 
Geo. W. McGown, Member of N.Y. Stock Ex, 


Wo. J. HUTCHINSON, Sfecial, 








Tuos. A, VYSE. Tuos. A. VyYsE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


[7 Ae: SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign shy om and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


RR. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE, 


R. J. KIMBALL, A. B, LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD, 
R H, PARKS & CO., 
* Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 183 New Street, New York. 











R. H. Parks. M.S. NicHots, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM, 
G, WHITE. 
ap aes? Pemae LD) ern COs 


STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEw YORK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


. R, LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS 
mn ” Member New York Stock Exchange. : 


FINANCIAL. 





FINANCIAL. 


II IESERSS fed ets MET OL2 Bo era tia #4 0h Pik H. BROWN & CO., 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW York. 
113, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTon. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO.,, Paris, 
MENDELSSOHN & CO.,, BERLIN, 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 


oe BANK OF COMMERCE, 
‘16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Issue 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. 
its, available in all parts of the world, 


Commercial Cre 








Ww, M. Eart, Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BuILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A. H. Dayton. 





KAREN es BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world, Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson. Ju Les E. BruGiere. H., C, Dickinson, 


J9e CKINSON BROS. & BR UGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 








Howarp LapPsLeEy, D, S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


FE JOWARD LAPSLEVY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW Yorx. 





T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL. 
R. B, WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Wreet TTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





Louis J. APGAR, GEORGE MERRILL, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. I. D, BALCH, 


Re MERRILL & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 
74 BROADWAY AND 9g New St., New York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





(BA5 PETROS TES BORNE IS: 


FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No. 1 SECURITY 


S..D.SCHUVLER,,.64 CEDAR St., NEw York. 





i Ce S. BALLIN SE CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





G. SLLSBINS ie SON, 
. Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H. STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN 





ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 


THE 
UARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BoNDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


IN 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw York. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(Gime & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAcKLEY B, Bacon. 
LATHROP R. BACON. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. 





Lewis H. Tay Lor, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


pf He PAVE ORRS 160): 
: Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





[RANK SMYTH & CoO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SourH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 


A P. TURNER & CO., 
c BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges, Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person, Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 











COMMERCIAL. 





Unseasonable, wet weather in many localities 
cut into the general merchandise traffic of the 
country during the past week. The most severe 
effects were noticeable in the middle, central, in 
some parts of the western, and in the northwestern 
states. Special dispatches to BRADSTREET’S 
from leading trade centers of the United States 
indicate that the general commercial situation, as 
compared with that of a week ago, is less favor- 
able, insomuch as it may be traced to the causes 
above noted. Cleveland, Louisville and Omaha 
have experienced less activity this week, while 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, at the close of the 
week, have enjoyed a volume of trade up to the 
average thus far. . From Evansville, Ind., word 
comes of damage to the tobacco plant in that 
fears are also expressed that the 
menacing waters of the Ohio at that point will 
spread over the adjoining country. In Minnesota 
and Dakota the wheat crop has all been sown, 
and the acreage, it is believed, will not exceed 
that of 1881. More of other grains has been 


vicinity ; 


planted. Fears are expressed at Omaha 
that seed now three weeks in the ground 
will come to naught, owing to the cold 


weather. BRADSTREET’s telegraphic advices from 
the Pacific coast state that a hot wind has slightly 
damaged the grain in California, but that an 
immense fruit crop is assured. Several cargoes 
of wheat have left San Francisco for. Australia, 
and others of flour for China. 
is good, but rain is needed to help float the logs 


down to the mills. 


In Maine business 


Truck farming in Virginia 
promises heavy crops. Boston reports improved 
business in leather, boots and shoes. Philadel- 
phia markets have continued generally quiet ; 
Baltimore records no particular change during 
the week. Advices from Pittsburgh state that 
the iron mill manufacturers have privately con- 
cluded not to accede to the demands of the Amal- 
gamated Association of [ron Workers, an arrange- 
ment with whom was to be attempted on the 2oth 
inst. Meanwhile, 5,000 iron mill hands at the 
Newburg mill, Cleveland, have struck for higher 
rates. The owners are firm in their refusal to 
meet the demand. 

It has been officially, but privately, concluded 
by the iron manufacturers of Pittsburgh not to 
accede to the demands of the workmen for an 
increase of wages. This decision has been 
influenced in part by the further developments of 
weakness in demand and prices in merchant bar, 
Stocks continue 
to accumulate, and inquiries are less numerous. 


plate and tank, sheet and nails. 


This decline in activity just now is due perhaps 
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more to uncertain supply and prices than to 
Every year for the past 
fifteen years the workmen have held out in 
struggles for wages with success. This will 
possibly lead them into another strike at a time 
when prices of products of labor are declining, 
and when wages should rather decline than 
advance. Within a week half a dozen mills have 
closed down from one cause or another; one at 
Cleveland, Ohio, throws several thousand hands 
Rails 


reduced requirements. 


out rather than accept union management. 
are its chief product, and a suspension is safe for 
atime. The weakening in prices and demand 
has not strengthened the confidence of the work- 
men in the success of the contemplated strike, 
and the possibilities of divided councils are 
A weakening in the attitude of the 
likely when the manu- 
facturers come out and refuse their demand. Pig 
iron, structural shapes and steel rails continue 
all recent 


counted on. 
workmen is thought 


firm and steady in markets at the 


reductions. 





There has been some improvement in the gen- 
eral coal trade during the week, particularly for 
manufacturing and steam coals, although domes- 
Stocks 
at Philadelphia, New York and elsewhere have 
diminished somewhat in consequence. Another 
is the decision to work the mines all of 


tic sizes have not suffered entire neglect. 


result 
next week, although it is probable that half- 


time will be returned to on the following 


week. Rates east of the sound, coastwise, have 
stiffened a little, and lake freights from Buffalo to 


The Cum- 
berland miners have offered to go to work at 
the old soc. rate if allowed to work on their 
own schedule of hours and maintain their organi- 


lake Michigan ports continue firm. 


zation. Though the proposition has not been 
officially received by the companies, the latter 
declare that nothing short of a complete surrender 
will accomplish anything. The other bituminous 
regions continue their unprecedented output and 


low rates as before. 


All seaboard wool markets have sustained the 
There has been 
no decided activity, but pressure to sell has been 


improved tone noted last week. 


less urgent, and manufacturers have been more 
More shopping 
around has been necessary to secure desirable 
parcels, owing to the reduced and broken stocks. 


inclined to submit to sellers. 


Although there has been no material change in 
prices, slightly better rates have been realized in 
some cases, and the market appears to be gaining 
strength in spite of the ‘* bear” 
and the general disposition to make the position 


talk of dealers 


look as unsatisfactory as possible in order to 
Very few 
arrivals of the latter have thus far taken place, 
owing to the continued cold and unsettled 
weather, which has retarded shearing. Desir- 
able unwashed wools are becoming scarce. The 
attitude of growers is very independent, and 
there is every indication of higher opening prices 
for the new clip at all points than was antici- 
the Whether eastern 
operators will pay them or not remains to be 
seen. Foreign markets are cabled steady for 
clothing, dull for combing, and quiet, but firm, 
for carpet wools. 


facilitate negotiations for the new clip. 


pated early in season, 


THE SITUATION AT NEW VORK. 

In most kinds of merchandise the movements 
of the week have been comparatively moderate, 
and the tendency of prices has been to lower 
figures, especially where supplies have been 
pressed for sale, partly from disappointment and 
dissatisfaction at the slow progress of trade thus 
Much of derangement 
to business calculations has resulted from labor 


far in the spring season. 


troubles, strikes and the like, which—aggravated 
by the high cost of the prime necessaries of life— 
have told adversely on the distribution and con- 
sumption of various classes of goods. 


Less inquiry prevailed for groceries, which 
left off weaker and irregular, as also for hard- 
ware, lumber, paints, fish, drugs and dyes, and 
most descriptions of oils, which were somewhat 
variable, though without important change. A 
severe break occurred in naval stores, through 





the liberal offerings, which depressed 
spirits turpentine to 49@49\%c. per gallon, and 
strained rosin to $2.25@$2.35 per 280 pounds, 
without leading to much activity. A very 
moderate demand has been noted for tobacco, 
whether for home use or for shipment, though 
buyers have had the advantage in current nego- 
tiations. Leather has been in exceptionally 
good request, with a free export movement re- 
ported in suitable qualities of sole, which ruled 
Desirable lots of hides were 
held at extreme figures, as not plenty, thus im- 
peding the distribution of supplies to the tan- 
neries. Imported fruits attracted increased atten- 
tion, especially raisins, which, on liberal sales, 
have shown more firmness. Hemp has been on 
the advance, with a readier sale noted for the 
more prominent kinds, including Manila and 
Sisal, partly for forward delivery. The outward 
movement of oilcake has been checked by the 
very full prices asked and the somewhat higher 
range of ocean freight quotations. 


more 


stronger in price. 





In the great staples speculation has been fairly 
active, with resulting frequent and more or less 
pronounced fluctuations in prices—as reflecting, 
in the instance of breadstuffs, the influence of 
weather telegrams, reports and rumors as to the 
position and outlook of the growing crops, the 
movement of supplies from the primary sources 
toward the principal forwarding points, and 
the markets of the 
All these circumstances were worked 
to advantage near the close against the operators 
on the short side of the speculative deal, the 
return of boisterous and disagreeable weather 


the variable course of 


interior. 


contributing to the success of the manipulation of | 


yalues, though late on Friday the dominant fea- 
Export purchases 
of wheat and corn continue on a very moderate 
scale. Cable advices afford very little encourage- 
ment to shippers. Option trading in cotton has 
been spiritless, but, on moderate offerings, quo- 
tations have been advanced a trifle. Some lines 
of suitable qualities have been taken for prompt 
delivery on export account, in good part for 
Baltic ports, for which freight room by steam 
was secured chiefly at 7%;@$d. per pound. 


ture was renewed depression. 





On the latest weekly exhibit the export clear- 
ances of produce and merchandise from the port 
ot New York reached the moderate aggregate 
of valuation of $6,144,891, against $5,795,178 the 
preceding week, and comparing with a total of 
$7,123,664 same week last year, making the 
grand total since January 1, 1882, $112,130,560, 
against $134,234,327 same period in 1881, and 
$124,658,086 in the corresponding portion of 
1880, thus indicating a loss on the outward 
movement thus far in 1882 of $22,103,767, as 
compared with the aggregate of last year, to date. 


Business in refined petroleum, so long con- 
fined within narrow limits, and to a very low and 
almost uniform range of quotations, developed 
much more life during the week, contracts in the 
export interest having been reported covering an 
aggregate of about 500,000 barrels for early de- 
livery, which enables refiners to establish an ad- 
vance, bringing early deliveries here and at Balti- 
more up to 75¢c., while at Philadelphia standing 
at 7%c. per gallon. Refined petroleum in cases 
also hardened a trifle on a fair demand, leaving 
off firmly within the range of 11@12\%c. for 
standard to fancy brands. 

Stimulated in part by the renewed activity and 
buoyancy in the refined product, a much livelier 
speculative business has been reported in united 
certificates of crude petroleum, on an advancing, 
though very variable and sensitive, market. The 
range for the week was 72144 @763¢c., leaving 
off on Friday at 75\%c. bid, against 723¢c. the 
preceding week. 

A moderate inquiry has been reported for 
crude petroleum in shipping order, which ranged 
here at 6%@7%\%c., as through the preceding 
week. Naphtha, average test, attracted rather 
more attention at 6¥%c., with residiuum quoted 
at 7c. The outward movement from the At- 
lantic seaboard of petroleum and products since 
January 1 has been placed at 158,662,300 
gallons, or fully 45,926,550 gallons in excess of 


the exports in the corresponding portion of 1881. 
Official returns from Washington make the aggre- 
gate shipments from all parts of the United States 
of petroleum and products in March 40,378,457 
gallons, valued at $3,753,706, against in March 
of last year 32,121,969 gallons, valued at 
$3,285,066, and the grand aggregate exports for 
the nine months ending with March 414,062,- 
339 gallons, valued at $38,207,257, against 272,- 
659,344 gallons, valued at $28,648,457 in the 
corresponding nine months of the preceding 
fiscal year. ; 


In the ocean freight line the chartering move- 
ment has been moderately active, in good part 
for petroleum, lumber, deals, sugar and miscel- 
laneous cargoes, but at irregular rates, in most 
instances the advantage continuing with shippers. 
Berth freights have been comparatively tame, on 
an unsettled market. Grain, by steam to Lon- 
don, left off at 3d., while for Glasgow standing 
at 1d., Liverpool at %d. asked (with room 
transferred at the close for 16,000 bushels, 
free to the shipper). Hull at 14%@2d., Avon- 
mouth at 14%@2d., Marseilles at 7c., Havre 
at 3@5c., Antwerp at 2%d., Rotterdam at 
13¢@2d., and Bremen and Hamburg at 30 
pfennigs asked. Bacon, by steam hence to 
Liverpool, closedat 5s.@7s. 6d., and flourin sacks 
at 2s. 6d.@5s. per ton; cheese at 1os.@12s. 6d. 
and leather at 25s. per ton, proportionately for 
other destinations. Cotton, hence by steam for 
Liverpool, stood at ;!;@-%;d. per pound as to 
routes. q 


Breadstuffs have been very irregular in price 
through the week, as affected chiefly by re- 
ports and rumors as to the weather and the 
crops, and the use made of these circumstances 
by the conflicting speculative interests, little of 
influence one way or another. haying been 
felt here, as resulting from the generally spirit- 
less market advices by cable. A fairly active 
speculative business has been reported in the 
prominent favorites of the grain list—No, 2 
red wheat, No. 2 corn and No. 2 oats—with 
more than usual interest evinced in the oat 
deal here, as well as at the interior. The export 
inquiry for wheat and corn has been again 
quite moderate, and for rye light. Suitable 
grades of flour met with a comparatively ready 
sale to shippers, mostly for the West Indies, 
South America and the British Provinces of 
North America, the requirements for the Euro- 
pean trade having been less urgent. Millers were 
buyers of wheat, mainly winter, to only a very 
moderate extent. A few lots of spring wheat 
were taken at current figures, but the scarcity 
of this class of stock prevented anything like 
important transactions. Up to Thursday evening 
the fluctuations in prices had resulted in the 
instance of wheat in a decline of 1@2c. a bushel 
on prompt deliveries, and on No. 2 red wheat 
on the option list of t%@1Z%c. a bushel for 
May and June delivery, offset by a rise of 3¢c. 
for July, and as much as 17%@2c. for August and 
September, the late summer and early autumn 
options gaining very perceptibly in popular favor. 
No. “2 corn had been advanced 14@2'%c. a 
bushel for prompt and forward delivery—de- 
liveries in the current month showing the sharpest 
improvement—and other grades 1@2c. a bushel. 
The local and eastern demand for corn was fair. 
Oats were quoted up 34 @2%c. a bushel, early de- 
liverics most. Rye, relapsing into extreme dull- 
ness, had receded 2@2'%c. a bushel. Winter 
wheat flour yielded in several instances 10@25c. 
a barrel on the less desirable qualities of the 
several grades, though leaving off more steadily. 
Spring wheat flour, as in light stock and good 
request, favored sellers, high-grade extras indi- 
cating a gain for the week of 15@25¢c. per bar- 
rel. Choice to fancy patent extras of both 
spring and winter wheat product were in much 
favor with the local jobbing interest. Rye 
flour declined 25c. per barrel on a very slack 
trade. Barley ruled dull, as practically out of 
season. 

On Friday afternoon speculation developed a 
decidedly bearish temper, and prices of wheat 
and corn were forced down 1@13/c. a bushel 
on very free dealings, leaving off irregularly on 
an excited and sensitive market. 















































RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 





Preceding This week — 
This week. Last week, week. last 4 
Flour, barrels . a Res? 73,800 69,200 f 
Wheat, bushels. . 391,000 Bioee 000 
Corn, spese 533,100 362,100 541,000 
Rye, Ae 8 8 boo 800 143,800 oe : 
Oats, ne 230,400 sbgloo0 197,350 176,000 
Peas, Ld Pe 800 [Kees see 
Malt, a 1,000 000 94,500 eae 
Barley, ISS eee 24,400 15,000 92,100 12,650 


Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 18,000 barrels, against 
9,250 barrels the preceding week; of wheat 
and corn none; and of rye, only 1,000 bushels. 

REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. = s 


re 


Preceding TA ee 
This week. Last week. week. last year, — 
132,000, 





Flour, barrels.... ... 90,400 104,090 104,350 
Wheat, bushels BAe 523,000 8,771,000 11,093,000 8,618,000 | 
OnE Fl Oe eens 116,000 10,554,0c0 11,606,000 
Rye, eS 12,500 65,000 136,000 
Oats St deatetere 2,502,000 3,131,000 3,150,000 
Barley Ey” stem 38,000 56,000 72,000 
Peas, ES Paar 8,000 16,000 Niue 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 
Prompt deliveries, 
bushels, ; 

Wheat—Week ending May 12... ++ 723,000 

Preceding week ...... 751,000 

This week last year. . 1,421,000 
Corn — Week ending May 12... 41,000 

Preceding week,....... 550,000 

This week last year... 742,000 
Oats — Week ending May 12. 497,000 

Preceding week...... 511,000 

This week last year........... 587,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. -4A4 
Preceding Tiswcot 





This week. Last week. week. 
Flour, barrels..... . 56,200 50,600 55,700 70 — 
Cornmeal, barrels.. 2,550 850 1550 
Wheat, bushels... 230,700 321,000 232,700 
Corn, ue - 220,850 139,800 167,950 
Rye, us 70,150 |,000 43,500: ) teas 
Peas, oa 11,750 2,200 2,100 
Oats, an 2,200 800 1,200 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool # 
a year ago was 2%d., London 3d., Glasgow 
3d., Avonmouth 4d., Havre ro@12c., Antwerp 
4%4d., and Rotterdam 434d. per bushel, and on — 
charter contracts for Cork and orders, average — 
sail carriers at 4s. 3d. against on Friday last — 
38. 3d.@3s. 6d. per quarter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, ral 












May 5. Mayi2. 
Wheat flour, superfine, per polis . $4.10 @5.35 $4.00 535. 
ship. exira, :") Goeakae @5. 5 4.85 @ 
a ‘trade extra, ‘“ 22 @6.85 te 
te “family a] @8.25 6a on 
“ «Minn. clear, se 6. a @8.00 6.50 oon ’ 
re WY Cer strates 7-15 @8.25 7.15 ‘ 
So conaite Ge Sopebpatlnaties 7-35 9.25 7-40 
a wo ‘off grades** 5.25 @6.75 ry 
¢ SCP" Clty ks Walgiies 7-00 (@7.10 . 
ay “  cityXS. Am. he 7-15 @7.30 7. 
i Ne. 222. a 3.10 @4.25 3.C0 
Rye flour, supertine, % 4.50 @5.00 4.25 
Cornmeal, per bbl......... 415 @4.60 3.90 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bush 1.53 @1.54% 1.51 
“ “No. 2red,, - ines 1.46 or 7 
Se NO. gred) ys — @rI.42 1.41 - 
Hay Noe, 1 white, ae 1.434 @1.44% 1.434@ 
ae TPINGY, 2 spring, ‘ 1.33 @1.45 i @i. 
“No. 3 spring, 1.22 @I1.29 1.20 @I1. 
Corn, No. 2, per | bus totamna ea -.. B24@ .83 4 
a See ee ee a — @ 82 
“steam mixed, per bush Newtale — @ .82% 
roo NY, yellow, — @.9 
«« No. 2 white, . 89 @ 90 
Barley, State ae pushes 98 @1.12% 
Canada, 3 -98 @1.17 1.00 
Rye, per bush? Bh peoibo: cpio a -g0 @ 5 -88 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush. -62 @ .02% 63 
INO. a, Der DUSN sconce hae 60 @—: 62 
CLOSING PRICES ae OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NE Minseie a 
June. Fuly. “— 
No, 2 red wheat. oe a 1.4516 iia | oP 
No, 2.corti...../. “bes id ce bid ‘By 
NO 2008S scceas -49 ‘5 47. 


On Weakesday No. 2 red BS = option, 
was marketed at $1.23@$1.23% per bushel, and 
on Friday at $1.24@$1.25, closing at $1.2334. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, | IN 
NEW YORK, 


‘Nov. 30, Mayu, Me 
a Tags Mags Mage 


Wheat, ae 1 white, per bush.. $1.38 i ~ Sr. aa $1.25 — 


No. 2 red, 1.3 1.43 1.25% 
“ No. 2 Mil. spring “* 1.37 I. 1.2 
Corn, No. 2 ne “eo +70 & - 
Rye, prime Carole den 96 Ea 1 
Oats, No. 2, MO es Hey?) -50% -6246 47 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JUNE OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
"Feb, 4, March 1) Map Bane 

eb. 4, arch 10, May 11, Ma et 
1882, 1882. 1862, ; 1881, 


ee No. 2 red, per bush.. Rae “45 i 3 ba Ao Sr.20 
Wheat, No. I white bid 1.1 a 
Corn, No. Hy i ere) "72 “t . 4 
Oats, No. 2, us aa 49 +59 «45 


Of the prominent grades of grain of New York 
inspection in store and elevator at this port, th e 
following is a comparative exhibit : 


Pre- 
This Last ceding 
week, week, week. 
No. 1 red wheat, paeeet, 1,468 21,64 22,280 
No, 2 red wheat, ig . 791,430 723,7 656,469 Y 
No. 3 red wheat, ae 35,220 53, 124 
No. 4red wheat, “ 33,923 Ey, 
No. 1 white wheat, 90,961 gre 
No. 2white wheat, ‘ 1,484 13,913 
No. 3.w bite wheat, 4) ...0.-3-.00) Bete ne 
Mixed winter wheat, “ 3,066 3, 
No. 2: spring: wheat, (> <2. Gha.acn ee 1,251 
No. 3 vo wheat, fF dol iikonct ae 1,870 
No, 2 (spring, “ 5,990. 9 acca 
Rejected spring, a 11,316 10,815 
No. 2 corn, ct 124,855 58,41 
No. 2whitecorn, “ 27,852 1,4! 
Low mixed corn, Mea ee ee a, ee 
aoe corn, 10,8607 452 
No. 1 rye, - 24, 
No. 2 rye, CY oe “0 
ae I whe oatey | EVES AN eee ee 13) 
0. 2 white oats, WS 1 
No. 3 white oats, “ 98,458 oan 
No. I oats, Lb 750 7 
No. 2 oats, he 252,657 the 
No. 3 oats, ic 7143 4793 9% 





STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. Shee 
Latest Preceding Feet 2. FA 


returns. week, 
Wheat, bushels Paaees 1,407,002 1,403,236 sits oases 
oe ee Teens 430, 342,052 5,429,672 
Bovey setae Meares 94 4 ce 
hh mhe ery ae 
Outs, MO tee eee 342,106 374,005, pa 
ie aa Al 1,469 1,867 5629 Py, 


Oi dh aA tel ‘ 
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In the amount of wheat warehoused at New 

York an addition to the grand aggregate is thus 

_ shown of 3,766 bushels, while in that of corn an 

increase is also noted of 88,837 bushels, and in 

_ that of oats a further shrinkage appears of 31,899 
bushels. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


May. ison 29, April 22, ve a 
: wh nie Rs 1882, 1882, 1881. 
£ eat, bushels.. 2,339,300 cane 2,173,191 1,820,100 
Com,’ .. 1,432,850 843,500 "720,733 "699,850 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 
Latest pepe 3 Corresp'd’ g 
dates, week week esr 
bushels bushels. bushels. 
7S See 10313, 806 10,5775543 17/856, et 
8,897,941 84071247 11,879, 
2,063,0: , 169,813 3,190, 
1,092,7 3 T0027 9 420,353 
Rete oon w 's 414,44! 609, 185 1,091,775 


_ A further decrease is thus indicated in the 
aggregate visible supply of wheat of 263,737 
bushels, while in that of corn an increase is 
‘shown of 490,694 bushels, and in that of oats a 
_ loss of 10,678 bushels. Of wheat a gain is noted 
of 318,700 and of corn an increase of 589,350 
bushels, respectively, in the aggregate accumu- 
_ lations at the five principal Atlantic ports. 

_ BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS, 
Preceding Corresp’g 


: Past week. week, week 1881, 
mmiour, batrels. ....,....6....5 148,300 146,600 119,50 
eat, Cd 512,800 664,000 713,100 
2,252,200 21205 500 2,035, 100 
“ oh 500 I 46 as 68. 
177; 300 
Si 656;209 833,800 881,350 





A general falling off is thus shown in the 
deliveries for the past week—in the instance of 
. wheat of about 151,200 bushels; of corn, 43,- 
ae bushels, and of oats, 175,550 bushels. The 
aggregate of barley was enlarged 21,175 bushels, 
the exception of increase during the week. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Corresp’g 


Past week, week. — week 1881. 

_ Flour, barrels..... 143,400 124,250 122,600 
Wheat, Sgviels « 492,000 544,350 2,081, 350 
Co 2,195,450 2,149,700 —-2, 381,000 
MS 24,200 45,300 25,400 

a 600 93,300 48,000 

c 376,400 630,750 439,250 





In the forward movement the notable features 
this week are thus a decrease in the aggregate of 
wheat of about 52,400 bushels, with an increase 
in corn of 45,800 bushels, a shrinkage in rye of 
21,100 bushels, in oats of 254,350 bushels, and 
n barley of 53,700 bushels. The item of flour 
was augmented 19,150 barrels. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 






SEABOARD, 

Preceding Corresp’g 

| Past week. week, week 1881, 
Flour, Sa ae cep Tata's © 213,900 198,250 252,000 
- Wheat, bushels......... 300 536,250 1,539,150 
{ BIE ee at. + 1,493,300 721,000 1,217,200 
Rye, abla hss 112,700 53,500 15,700 
i Raararaislae s/sye ale’ 76,775 107,500 39, 100 
MST aN sas 3s 573,200 480,550 289,350 


In nearly all the items these figures show an 
‘important increase im the actual deliveries at the 
_ seaboard ports—in wheat of as much as 452,000 
- bushels, i in corn of 772,300 bushels, in oats of 
about 83,650 bushels, in rye of 60,500 bushels ; 
and in flour of about 15,650 barrels. Barley fell 
2 off 30,800 bushels. 


pees tonts. OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The United Pine on 











Flour, orn, 

barrels, bushels. gore 
Beles amar +=s'r sess» 40,970 285,400 246,350 
Preceding week.... 33,050 ie 215,150 
Same week last year 3 100 —1,005,500 872,300 
—- The Continent. —, 

1 ‘ Flour, eat, Corn, 
barrels, bushels. bushels, 

ie ‘Past ied RGN ie SG ofocv dere «vie 2,278 %09,6007 0 472k 2a 
‘ eek. + 3,400 176,400 28,150 
* ‘Same seek last year Retort ase 2,750 1,209,300 519,500 


4 _ The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports compare thus : 





Wheat, bushels, ———, 

















‘ Baltimore. Philad'a. Boston. 
BEMERAC OWED save cede sssesvcisees 53,800 40,000 20,625 
Previous week............ msitia se me GQ,SO0 12,500 300 
Same week last year............. 441,700 130,900 128,600 
x = —_ Corn, bushels, -——— 
, Baltimore. Philad'a, Boston. 
hi Petrreoan cod cen 4,150 23,000 58,400 
Previous week....... epee AE ee 30,550 
~ Same week last year............. 311,900 98,900 131,950 
COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 
. May, oa May 7,81, 
"Visible supply in U. S. and Canad oo toga 
_ Visible supply in and Canada..... 10,313, 5 708 
On useage for th the United Kingdom.... *........ ADs 

On passage for the continent of Europe. 5,280,000 re oe 
Grand total...,.......6ssssesseseeee f sfcaniite 41,656,198 
BERAVIOUS WEEKS... cccecececsences +» 37,297;543 45). 6, 122 
_ Twelve weeks ago......... ena Aacosan 50,550,223 49,087,389 

: COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 
May 6,’82, May 7,’81 
: bushels. beatae: > 
ible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 8 897,941 11,879,961 
passage for United Kingdom........ *........ 3,680,000 
n passage for the continent of Europe., 200,000 2,480,000 
SITAR ere thie fan ss olay oc nines «2,5» be ore 17,039,981 

PGE Cs iy aa ereck 0 aardsee siols'e le v'e;a 10, 487,247 


% 76 2 
18,991,770 18,161,69 
*The figures for the current week have not yet come 7 ie 


“More general activity characterized the market 
for hog products. Home trade requirements 
quite liberal, absorbing unusually large 


i a er 


the week, 


quantities of stock. The export inquiry was 
more satisfactory. Speculation in western steam 
lard exhibited a fair degree of spirit, and the 
dealings in the option line reached a respectable 
aggregate, with the July option in highest 
figures. Prices hardened somewhat during 
though leaving off irregularly. 
In the New York market 192,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 3,150 tierces were likewise 
marketed at $11.55@11.65, closing at $11.60 for 
contract grades against $11.60 a week ago, city 
steam lard ranging at $11.40@$11.50, and leav- 
ing off at $11.50 (against $11.45 a week earlier), 
on sales of goo tierces. Of refined lard, which 
attracted less attention, about 4,300 tierces were 
reported sold here for early delivery, with con- 
tinental brands closing at $11.70, against $11.65 
a week ago. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here May 12, thus: 


May, Fune, 7 Aug., soe Oct., 

bi 2 bid. Z a bid. td. bid, 

This week... $11.5714 11.57% cs 62% 11.70 I. er) 11.72% 
Aweekago. 11.50 11.60 11.60 11.65 11.724 11.75 
Ayearago.. 10.87% 10. aos 10.8733 10.87% 10.85 10.90 


On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of 
this year left off here at $11.42% bid, against 
$11.42% a week earlier, and at this date in 1881, 
$10.30 bid. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last three 
weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 
at Chicago for May, June, July and August, thus: 





May. Fune. Fuly. August. 
This week $11.35 11.3734 11.50 11.6214 
Last week they aka 11.35 11 474 11.60 
Preceding week........ 11.0714 11.224 ES 74 ee ek 


Mess pork ‘met with a good demand, chiefly 
from export buyers, and ruled firmer, as offered 
with less urgency, including old at $18@$18.25, 
and new at $18.75@$19, as to brand. About 
3,100 barrels were placed in lots during the week 
for actual withdrawal from the market. A freer 
movement has been reported in other kinds, 
which were also quoted stronger. Extra prime 
pork brought here as much as $16.62'% ; prime 
mess went at $18.75; clear backs at $23; and 
boar mess at $15.75 per barrel. The local job- 
bing trade reached fair proportions, though the 
higher range of prices tended to restrict business 
for consumption. 


As the new packing gains prominence in the 
export dealings, speculative interest in mess pork 
here shows more life. On Tuesday the first 
sale reported at the official calls for many weeks 
was made, covering 250 barrels, June delivery, 
at $18.60, and on Wednesday to Friday as much 
as 4,750 barrels, July delivery, were placed 
at $18.85@$18.95. June and July options on 
mess pork, respectively, closed here on the basis 
of $18.75 and $18.90 bid. A year ago these 
options were, respectively, quoted at $16.60 and 
$16.60 bid. 

On Friday evening of each of the last three 
weeks the May, June, July and August options 
on western mess por Chicago sas thus: 


Fun uly, ave: 
Pi 778 ae toi sig oats tow 


18.3214 18. 
18.0214 18, By 18.3734 


Lbs Wek +, «>. deoar/atdes 
Last week...... aoe 
Preeeding week 





On limited offerings and a good demand bulk 
meats have been quoted strong as to price. 
Pickled bellies, light averages, went on Wednes- 
day at 11c., and on Thursday, fair averages, at 
103gc. Boxed meats were also scarce and wanted, 
including rib bellies, 18 pounds average, which 
were last sold at 10%c. Western pickled shoul- 
ders in tierces brought 93¢c. per pound. Bacon 
has been sought after, but the scant supply avail- 
able and firmness of holders again checked busi- 
ness here. Long clear in boxes left off at 11%c., 
and short clear at 113¢c. Dressed hogs have 
been attracting increased attention, closing firm 
at 93(c. for city. 

Increased interest has been evinced in beef by 
export buyers, and prices have been quoted 
higher, bringing packet up to $15.50@$16, 
extra mess to $13@$14 per barrel, and India 
prime mess to $27@$28 per tierce. Beef hams 
have been of readier sale, closing firmly at $26 
for new western per barrel. 

An active demand prevailed for tallow, which 
has been further advanced, leaving off strong at 
8);@83¢c. for prime to choice. Prime to choice 
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city stearine closed at 124 @12%c.; prime west- 
ern do. at 12c., and oleomargarine stearine at 
11c, for prime, on a moderate movement. 


RECEIPTS OF PROVISIONS AT NEW YORK FROM JAN. I TO DATE 









1881. 1862. 
Ov DAGKaRes fac ai ae sise Aiwa’ 8 ow ceases a 56,200 
Cur mentay PAGKAR RA: ges co rcleay Sosce slew ome 478,650 376,600 
Lard, packages - 318,300 247,900 
Beef, packages ve £3) 100 15,900 
Butter, packages. - 386,550 327,900 
CHEESE; PACKAZES foie ceccecssecenarssuae 365,700 305,850 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 


This week 

This week. Last week.- last year. 

Pork, barrels. <2. .2. 7 mcns ors 3,918 4,263 2,900 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... 1,237 1,239 1,700 
Bacon and meats, pounds. . » *3,404,600 4,059, 100 5,108,550 
Lard pounds).2.4.ic.5208 spas 3,587,100 2,614,300 2,716,009 
Butter, B crit 732,600 75,200 189, 500 
Cheese, ‘ 928, ,500 1,168,800 1,176,200 
Tallow, ‘“ 43,900 530,000 1,327,600 





* Partly on through freight account, 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK JAN, I TO MAY Io. 










1881. 1882. 
Pork, barrels 87,100 78,300 
Beef, tierces and barrels. é 36,200 38,400 
Bacon and meats, pounds j "203,107,600 111,607,750 
Lard, pounds 97,770,300 68,870,300 
Butter, ‘ + 5,744,000 2,047,200 
ORES me Supe ilee ea sores raise lees Ms resiee ae 23,188,500 18,581,550 


Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the ex- 
tent of 14,527,000 pounds (a very liberal aggre- 
gate), against 5,421,000 pounds same week in 
1881, and since the close of October last 398, 420, - 
150 pounds, against 481,641,500 pounds same 
time in the preceding packing season; also for 
the past week sending forward 2,997,200 pounds 
lard and 5,453 barrels pork, against in the same 
week last year 4,233,200 pounds lard and 2,620 
barrels pork, making the total from October 1 to 
May 6 of lard 131,613,100 pounds, and of park 
208,600 barrels, against same time in the pre- 
vious crop year of lard 159,418,300 pounds, and 
of pork 169,500 barrels. 

Last week’s exports of provisions from the four 
prominent ports of outlet to the United Kingdom 
and the continent comprised of lard, 2,429,000 
pounds, against 4,128,350 pounds same week 
Jast year; of bacon, 4,783,850 pounds, against 
8,455,400 pounds; and of pork, 5,424 barrels, 
against 4,814 barrels same week in 1881. 

The aggregate exports of hog products from 
the United States, November 1 to May 6, were 
of pork, 31,476,800 pounds; bacon, 256,559,850 
pounds, and lard, 146,067,000 pounds, comparing 
with grand totals of, respectively, 36,426,400 
pounds, 456,249,300 pounds, and 205,851,400 
pounds same time in the preceding crop season. 





The New York cotton market has continued 
steady for spot, and the price of spot cotton has 
advanced. Following are the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with a 
comparison for same date last year : 


Friday. Last year. 
Ordinary... sie cdsriccceenee nar. /ctedee 9 9-16c 6 13-16c. 
Low middling 11 13-16 g 11-16 
Mid lin ieee criss sume tas wets, SED) 10 7-16 
LOPE P RAGE EL enIee- om mbH BE aaa Ar euneen bo 14% 12% 





Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 


This week. Last week. Last year 
Maseunisid stare sistalesoa'el aeisigetse 12.23 12.26 10.24 
Deep se eipeons 12.34 12.38 10.30 
Poet aietsi ais 12.45 12.52 10.38 
UPUSt enc drteasso ates tess 12.62 12 67 10.46 
>t OCOOE EM Go GUE Oe 12.23 12,27 10,21 


The market for futures closed dull and steady. 


The New York dry goods market during the 
past week has been excessively dull. The week 
opened fairly, and with Tuesday’s warm weather 
business brightened up to some extent, only to 
break miserably with Wednesday’s change of 
temperature. The continuance of dull trade 
ruled to the close. No change or improvement 
is expected until the weather is settled and warm, 
and this is looked for daily after the recent heavy 
rains. There was but little animation shown in 
any class of goods excepting the export cotton 
movement, which remains firm and satisfactory. 
Cottons, prints, printing cloths, ginghams and 
dress goods were in demand only for staple pat- 
terns and novelties. The jobbing dry goods 
trade also complain of. a general dullness in all 
departments, local trade continuing to purchase 
seemingly only for actual requirements. With 
the woolen jobbing houses there’is no improve- 
ment over previous weeks, the same quietness 
prevailing in all departments. The quantity and 
value of dry goods imported and duty paid during 





the past week, and compared to the previous, are 
as follows: 


No. of packages. Value 
Total imports for the week. ...........0.65 5,45 $2,031,198 
Total imports for eh ce WORN ow cmc's's = 5,530 1,728, 434 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
DAS WOR waamsp dae at igre we ch ae tn UG yas 5,391 1,869, 105 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
WIOUB WINGO eas fat iene aus Ase ne woe 7,012 1,752,181 








SPECIAL, TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS) 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week. 


EASTERN 


From Portland, Me.: 
ate, and sales are rather circumscribed on account 
of high prices, though the general volume is 
fully equal to any former season. More.rain is 
needed to bring lumber down the streams ; other- 
wise prices must further advance in view of the 
continued active demand for shipment and build-_ 
ing purposes. The fish market is quick and 
strong. Shipbuilding is quite active just now 
throughout this state. 


STATES. 


General trade is moder- 


From Boston, Mass.: The leather market has 
been very active during the week. The dry 
goods trade has been quiet both with jobbers and 
retailers. The boot and 
There are eighty 
buyers here, and the prospects for a good fall 
trade are excellent. 


Metals were also quiet. 
shoe trade is much improved. 


The manufacturers have 
been busy, and many large orders have been 
taken during the week. The shipments con- 
tinue to be large, and the deficiency, as com- 
pared with last year, is being rapidly reduced. 
Total shipments for the week to places outside 
of New England were 34,049 cases, against 
24,957 cases for the same week last year. Total 
shipments since January I were 781,586 cases, 
against 829,348 cases same time last year. The 
following is the number of cases shipped during 
the week to some of the principal points: New 
York city, 3,064; Philadelphia, 2,231; Balti- 
more, 2,158; Chicago, 2,127; Cincinnati, 1,707; 
Buffalo, 1,405; Cleveland, 1,266; St. 

1,004; San Francisco, 902; Detroit, 672 

burgh, 654; Louisville, 590; Toledo, 570. 


Louis, 
Pitts- 


From Providence, Rk. f.: The print cloth 
dull, with very little 
The amount of sales is light; 64s are 
quoted at 3}%c., and 56x60s at 3c. There are 
about 235,000 The cotton 
market is firm, and sales are reported fair. 
Middling uplands are quoted at 123c., and 
middling gulfs at 13%c. There are between 
4,000 and 5,000 bales on hand. 

From Fall River, Mass.: In the print cloth 
market there have been about 50,000 pieces sold. 
The stock on hand is about 450,000 pieces. 
Quotations of prices as given Thursday by lead- 
ing Fall River authorities are 3}4c., 4c. off. The 
market this week is very quiet, although the feel- 
ing is very steady. 


market is but steady, 


demand. 


pieces on hand. 


The printeries are running, 
and, taking cost as a basis, there ought to be a 
better market for cloths. There is no probability 
of cost being reduced. The Sagamore mills have 
been closed five or six weeks, but there is no 
general strike here, and probably will not be. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.- The distributive 
movement in many departments has been re- 
tarded by variable weather, and business as a 
general thing has been only moderately active 
during the past week. ‘There is a good deal of 
activity in building operations, in spite of the high 
cost of labor, and house furnishing industries 
are well employed. There is a stronger feeling 
among holders of wool, influenced by the pros- 
pects of late shearing in the country and a 
temporary scarcity in eastern markets. The 
iron trade continues quiet and unsettled. Dry 
goods, as a rule, are dull both with agents 
and jobbers. Prices rule steady, however, on 
standard makes. Flour is dull, and winter wheats 
are a shade lower, but springs are steady at last 
week’s prices. Grain is scarce, but very dull, as 
shippers have no orders near current rates, and 
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the ease with which the*cliques can manipulate 
prices, owing to present light stocks, checks 
speculation except on the part of a few regular 
operators. The joint committees of New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia shippers having 
rejected the revised London grain contract, it is 
proposed to establish an American contract, 
which all American shippers will be asked to 
sustain. The vexed pilotage question is still 
unsettled. The Port Wardens’ and Maritime 
Exchange committees are considering new rules 
for the promotion of greater efficiency in the 
service. There is a brisk trade in provisions, 
and prices are advancing. 
lower. Farm products are in fair supply and 
moderately active. Eggs are very scarce and 
wanted, owing to the high cost of fresh meats. 
Groceries are quiet. 


Dairy produce is 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: 
most lines have fallen off considerably during the 
week, and aside from groceries trade is without 
animation. The continuous , several 
days have doubtless contributed largely to the 
situation. 
the market is weak; 


Country orders in 


rains for 


Transactions in iron are light, and 
bars now quoted at 2+,c 
The labor question continues a vexing one. 
Trouble from this source has for some time been 
apprehended by the large establishments here, 
and on Tuesday 5,000 iron workers at the New- 
burg mills quit work, this action doubtless 
being dictated by the Amalgamated Iron Workers’ 
Association, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
What the outcome will be, or the length of strike, 
is not predicted. The manufacturers, however, 
are firm, and for twenty years are believed to have 
paid the highest wages warranted by the business. 
The money market is unchanged, and the supply 
is equal to the demand. 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: General business 
has been dull during the past week, though 
brisker on Thursday than for some time. Grain 
Thursday, with all offers taken 
advance. Flour is firmer, with 


increased stocks; grades, however, are common. 


was lively on 
at 1@1%c. 


Tobacco is quiet and lower. Wheat has declined 
6c. The 


combination differ 


Money 


this week, and now rates at $1.12. 


has broken, and opinions 
widely as to the formation of a new one. 
is firm. 


From Chicago, Il.: General trade is about up 
to the average, and dry goods jobbers report a 
fair order trade in leading staples. In millinery, 
notions and miscellaneous merchandise there is a 
satisfactory business for the season. There has 
been an unsettled feeling in the grain markets, 
with prices a little stronger on Thursday. The 
receipts for the week were 55,999 barrels of 
flour, 33,560 bushels of wheat, 1,308,016 bushels 
of corn, 378,727 bushels of oats, 69,135 bushels 
of rye, and 68,844 bushels of barley. The ship- 
ments were 33,397 barrels of flour, 396,730 
bushels of wheat, 1,506,728 bushels of corn, 
281,226 bushels of oats, 62,675 bushels of rye, 
and 22,433 bushels of barley. Rye, corn and 
wheat shipments were in the main by lake, eat 
rates of 2c. for corn and 2%c. for wheat to 
Buffalo. Money is in only moderate demand. 
The clearings were $47,013,055. 





From Peoria, Tll.: 
steady. 


Trade remains quiet, but 
Reports from the surrounding country 
are very favorable relative to crops. 





From Evansville, Ind.: There is considerable 
activity in meats and breadstuffs. The tobacco 
plant is not coming up well; there are complaints 
of its being destroyed by bugs. The weather is 
wet; the Ohio river is rising fast, and great 
apprehension is felt that it will flow over the 
bottom lands and destroy the corn now growing 
rapidly. 


From Detroit, Mich.: Everything here has 
fallen into an even channel of trade, not large, 
but satisfactory. Purchases are mainly hand-to- 
mouth, while stocks in the hands of interior 
dealers are estimated as small. Large dealers 
look with confidence on yalues, and are not 








forcing sales of spring goods. Dairy products 
are in good supply; prices have a downward 
tendency. Wheatis firm; No.1 white is scarce, 
and wanted by millers and shippers. The weather 
has been rainy, forcing the growth of grain, veg- 
etables and fruits. The crop prospects in this 
state continue flattering, causing disposition to sell 
long futures. The lumber traffic is large ; prices 
are firm, and prospects good for no change except 
for the better. 


From Louisville, Ky.: Dullness is the word 
in trade circles. The general jobbing and manu- 
facturing interests report a slow and decreasing 
movement. The shadow of the forthcoming 
crops is having a reassuring effect, but the actual 
business of the present is tame and unsatisfac- 
tory. Whiskies are steady and unchanged. 
Distilleries are rapidly closing for the season, 
Hides and wool are quiet and easy. Cotton is in 
good demand at extreme rates. Breadstuffs con- 
tinue active. The leaf tobacco market is firm 
and active, with offerings largely of a nondescript 
character. Common fillers and smoking lugs 
are easier. Medium and good fillers are strong 
and in limited supply. Shipping grades and 
common lugs are well maintained. The request 
for moderate; there is, however, 
considerable demand for renewals, and bankers’ 
funds are actively employed. Exchange is high 
and firm. 


new loans is 


From St. Louis, Mo. The jobbing trade con- 
tinues quiet, but a good feeling prevails. Grain 
is advancing all round, yet transactions are light. 
Provisions are} firm and the market is lively. 
The supply of horses and mules is finally greater 
than the demand, and prices are dropping. Cattle 
a little lower, but the hog market is strong and 
active. The lumber stock is enlarging rapidly, 
and sales are falling off. The money movement 
is lighter. 


Favorable weather 
and a good demand keeps up general business 
satisfactorily. Collections are fairjto good. The 
crop prospects are encouraging. 


From Burlington, Towa, 





From Milwaukee, Wis. Business generally is 
fair, despite the inclemency and backwardness of 
the season, though the immediate “outlook does 
not appear encouraging. Loans in fair demand; 
interest rates firm. The currency movement is 
eastward, and in moderate quantity. Commercial 
bills are in good supply at $1@$2 per $1,000 
discount. Exchange is firm. The wheat market 
is strong at 4c. advance. Flour is quiet and 
steady. Exporters are holding off. Mill stuffs 
are in good supply, but drooping. Corn is higher 


and in light supply. Collections are fair. 


From St. Paul, Minn. Exchange is in good 
supply. There is no tightness in the money 
market. A sudden change in the currency 
movement Saturday and Monday last was notice- 
able, and there was a sharp demand for currency 
for the country banks in the wheat section, indi- 
cating that holders had been selling. This pre- 
cipitated ademand from buyers to buy. Farmers’ 
deliveries of wheat for the past week increased. 
St. Paul wagon deliveries were quite liberal up 
to the commencement of the rains, which have 
lasted for several days, showing that adjacent 
farmers were through seeding. The movement 
of currency to the wheat centers has been offset 
by a general good supply from other sections. 
Country bank balances in the aggregate are 
well kept up. City deposits, as compared with 
the previous week, were little less in total. 
Checking is fairly active, indicative of life in 
trade, despite the discouraging wet weather. 
Railroad movements, as a rule, are freer on the 
Manitoba lines. The water is entirely off the 
tracks, and, while the tracks are still soft, Winni- 
peg trains have resumed running on regular time, 
and the company is making every effort to rush 
through the accumulated freight for the northern 
country. This will relieve the depleted stocks in 
that section. 


From Minneapolis, Minn.: Wheat seeding has 
been about completed in Minnesota and Dakota, 
and wheat is up and doing well, two weeks in 


advance of last year. The acreage of wheat is 
the same as last year. More other grain has 
been planted. Stock raising has largely increased. 
The lumber mills are in full operation. Logs are 
coming down from the upper river. The lumber 
market is active, and wheat is moving freely, 
receipts at Minneapolis last week being 279,000 
bushels, and shipments of flour 52,000 barrels. 
The jobbing trade is active, there being an 
increased demand for goods in the northwest. 
Collections are satisfactory. There is no let-up 
to the arrival of emigrants destined to this city 
and the northwest. Money is in demand, but 
there is a good supply. 


From Omaha, Neb. : The weather during the 
past week has been cool, and spring trade is at 
present dull. Merchants are looking for warm 
weather to enliven business. Some fears are 
expressed respecting the seed now over three 
weeks under ground, although a few warm days 
at present would help matters greatly. Collec- 
tions are only fair. 


CALIFORNIA. 
from San Francisco, Cal... A hot wind has 
slightly damaged the grain crop of California. 
Wheat is strong. An immense yield of fruit is 
assured. Three ships have loaded with wheat 
for Australia; one other is now loading. Trade 
is steady and remunerative. There have been 

heavy flour shipments to China. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

Md. Unsettled weather 
continues. General trade has therefore improved 
very little. Thereis a good inquiry for southern 
sample lots of wheat; western is quiet, but 
steady. Little is doing in the corn market, and 
prices remain steady. While the business in flour 
has not been very lively, yet holders are not dis- 
posed to make concessions. The petroleum 
market is dull. A good inquiry for oats renders 
that market firmer. The views of buyers and 
sellers of coffee are considerably apart, and there 
is a good inquiry for desirable grades, with thus 
far few, if any, sales; prices are quoted firm at 
8c. for ordinary, 9c. for fair, 934c. for good, 
and 10%c. for prime. The cotton market has not 
changed, and a late sale of 170 bales of low grade 
was at 9@9%c. A fair jobbing trade is re- 
ported in provisions, and the feeling in the 
whisky market is easier. The prospects for reviy- 
ing charters in ocean freights in the near future is 
good. The oil market is quoted firm, and an 
advance of several cents is noted on cod, 
straits and bank grades. Tobacco holders are 
firm, and anticipate a good demand in the future. 
Receipts of lumber have been heavy of late, and 
the demand is only moderate. Business in manu- 
The cattle market has 
been very active and the demand brisk. Prices 
of late advanced fully '%c., and general com- 
plaint is heard of high rates from retail buy- 
ers. West India fruit is arriving freely and the 
market is active. Good stock of leather continues 
in demand. Funds are plentiful and the demand 
limited. Manufacturers of cotton duck are work- 
ing on full time, and satisfied with the present 
volume of business. Jobbers of dry goods and 
boots and shoes are not very busy. 


From Baltimore, 


factured iron is quiet. 


From Norfolk, Va.: Trade in all branches is 
somewhat revived, as the weather has been more 
seasonable, There is little or no change in the 
cotton market. Receipts are small and the mar- 
ket quiet. Present quotations are maintained. 
Transactions are mostly for foreign shipment. 
Truck farmers are now unusually active, and 
large shipments are made daily. The crop prom- 
ises an abundant yield of fruits and vegetables. 





There has been a fair 
average trade this week in all lines, and collec- 
tions came in well. The demand for rosins is 
fair. Turpentine is dull at 43c. Stocks and 
bonds have reacted, and a better feeling prevails 
for Central Railroad stock, owing to the current 
rumors from Augusta. The weather was dry 
and hot until the showers of Wednesday and 
Thursday cooled the atmosphere. 


From Savannah, Ga.: 



































From Memphis, Tenn.: The general trade 
outlook has not changed very materially since — 
last week. Farmers are still busy planting, and, 
in consequence, business is somewhat light. 
Meats have advanced in prices, while flour and — 
wheat are steady, with a downward tendency. 
Cornmeal is in active demand, and millers are — 
unable to supply the demand, owing to severilant 
city mills being flooded during the very heavy — 
rains of the past two or three days. The cotton — 
market continues quiet. There is about the usual 
demand for money, which is met without reluct- — 
ance when good paper is presented, ' 


From Nashville, Tenn.: There is nothing a ny 
special interest to note in the jobbing trade. 
Business for the week has been dull and quiet. 
The cotton market is quiet and steady. The e 
week’s receipts were 436 bales ; sales, 792 bales; . if 
shipments, 252 bales. The tobacco market is? i 
steady, with good prices. The week’s sales were 
239 hogsheads. Wool is steady at advanced 
quotations. Receipts are liberal. Grain is un- 
changed and dull, and lower prices are indicated. 
Flour is quiet, with a fair demand. Cattle — 
receipts have increased somewhat over those of 
the previous week. Prices are firm on all except _ 
inferior grades. There is but little doing in the 
horse and mule market. The usual demand for 
money continues. 


The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to a = 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com. Exchange selling on 
paper, per cent. York, per cent. — 
























Atlanta, (Gavi sercnvans 8 @I1o0 premium, 
Augusta, Ga.. uw 3a premium. re 
Baltimore, Md - 54@ 6 ‘ar@s5oc, premium. 
Boston, = - § @6_— 25¢. discount. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. Hy @ 5% 17@25c. premium. : 
Burlington, Iow: @ I-Io premium. -e 
eerk rag e Ss. a . %4 premium. 
icago, Se 7 -25C. premium, 
Cincinnati, Ohisntee re é @7 soo for. premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... 8 @ I-Io premium, 
Dayton, Ohio". eee 6 @7_ Par. 
Denver, Col...... +++» Ipermo. } premium. 
Detroit, Mich . - J @8 1-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind.. 6 @8 1,50 premium. 
Bahia Tetasy eee. 8 @Io @% discount. 
Halifax, IN, Secale s4@ 6 4 premium. 
eerie ea vA ees cee @7 premium. 
Kansas Cit . 8 @I0 fe premium, 
Louisville, -7@8 I premium. 
Memphis, Tenn 6 @8& premium. 
Milwaukee, W Z @8 —25c. premium, 
Minneapolis, Min @8 | Sergeece 
Montreal, Quebec. . 6 @7 I coy premine 
Nashville, Tenn,. 1 1S @2 per 8 $1,000 
New Haven, Conn. .....- 6.@. ‘ar, 
New Orleans, La........ 6 @9 $2 premium. 
Norfolk; Via... Sanctiewee 6 @9 4e@% premium, 
Omaha, WED. csp heise 10 @ $1 premium, 
Peoria, Sits)... o 7S 8 I-10 premium, 
Philadelphia, Pa... = e7e 6 ‘1-20 to par, 
Pittsburgh, Bante.cciee @7_sCiPPar. 
Portland, Mecsas: § 6 @ i premiuna 
Providence, RY Danes 4%@ 5 
Richmond, Va..... ss @ # premium, 
San Francisco, Cal 5 @6 
Savannah, Ga.. 9 @ 4@% premium, 
St. Louis, ’Mo.. @ 8 goc. premium. 
St. Paul, Minn Z @ 10 75c.@$1 premium. 
Toledo, Ohio . @7 ‘1-10 premium. 
Toronto, Ont 6 @ H 4 premium, 
Wilmington, N.C... 6 @ Par, 
Winnipeg, Man.. - 7 @8 ¥% premium. 
New ‘Work City. 7yesce. 5 @6 








MERCANTILE FAILURES 


AND CHANGES. ‘: 


. ~ o 
a A 
TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. Bes 
t& 
There were 118 failures in the United States reported to _ 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, an increase of 22 over the 
preceding week, and 23 more than the corresponding week las 
year. The middle states had 26, an increase of 4; New Englanc 
states 25, a decrease of 1; southern states 27, an increase of 11 
western states 29, an increase of 5; California and the terri- 
tories 13, an increase of 3; Canada 19, an increase of 3. In 
principal trades there were: General traders 22; grocers 
liquors 11; hardware 5; hats 5; tobacco and cigars 4; fan ei: 
goods 4; clothing 3; produce and provisions 3; furniture 3; 
butchers 3; crockery and glassware 3; shoes 2; dry goods 2 oe 
jewelry 2; gents’ furnishing 2; drugs 1; coal 1; millinery 1. 
Among the failures of general interest reported were Charles — 
Seitz, brewer, and Redlich & Schmitzler, wholesale tobacco, New 
York; Robert Fletcher, flour, and M. Leopold & Co., hats, Pt 
Philadelphia ; Ripley Brothers, paper manufacturers, Bontete ‘ 
Ferdinand Beer, cotton buyer, New Orleans. In St, Louis the. 
assignment of The Buddenberg Furniture Company has been 
followed by the temporary embarrassment of John H. Vorn- : 
brock, furniture, who Proposes to his creditors te form a stock — 
company to carry on the business. 


ARIZONA. : 4 


TOMBSTONE,—J, A. Kelly, saloon, has failed and wranse 
red his stock to E. Martin & Co. He has no assets. 


CALIFORNIA. 


~ HOLLISTER.—G. W, Graves, general store, has filed a 
tion in insolvency. ‘ 3 
MODESTO.—Farish & Mallory, general store, have ita 
petition in insolvency, Liabilities $5,200; assets about tae Re 
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OAKLAND.—J. Orteig has filed a petition in insolvency. 
Liabilities $1,987. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—David Adler, crockery, conveyed real 
estate for $1,100, and assigned to W. B. Hunt. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—J. Anderson, saloon, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—George M. Ciprico, mining, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—T, W, Floyd & Co,, warehouse and 
commission merchants, have filed a petition in insolvency. Lia- 

" bilities $140,868 ; assets—real estate $60,000, encumbrance $7,000 ; 
q merchandise $46,786, encumbrance $35,000; debts due $69,457; 
homestead of Mr. Floyd $5,000; mortgaged for $3,000; other 
personal property $2,802. Property exempt from execution 
$5,400. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—A. Kolloch, fancy goods, has assigned. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—J. H. Shirley, coal and wood, has filed 
4 petition in insolvency, Liabilities $866. 

SAN JOSE.—The San Jose Lime Company has been sold out 
by the sheriff for $1,167. 


- COLORADO. 

“ LEADVILLE.—Morris Hart, saloon, has been attached and 
assigned. — 

4 LEADVILLE.—John King, grocer, has assigned. He offers 
__ to pay in full if granted an extension of four months. ' 

¢ PUEBLO.—W., G. Moore, hats and gents’ furnishing goods, 
has assigned, He began last October. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD.—D. M. Kimball, meats, has assigned. 
NEW HAVEN.—C. C. Bradley, printer, is reported to have 
 Jeft town. Liabilities $1,000 ; no assets. 
A” NEW HAVEN.—Mrs. J. M. Doolittle, Yale restaurant, has 
assigned. 

NEW HAVEN.—Martin Hellfrich, umbrellas, has assigned 
a to Joseph Smith. 
—_ NEW HAVEN.—E. E. Sanford, grocer, has assigned. He 
has been closing up his business. 

NORWALK.—Robert Allen, grocer, has assigned. 


DELAWARE. 
HENRY CLAY FACTORY.—Francis Bacon, cotton and 
woolen manufacturer, recently failed, and his factory is closed. 


FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE.—O. G. Grimme, grocer, has assigned. 


GEORGIA. 

HAWKINSVILLE.—F. H. & C. C. Boreman, doors, etc., 
have been closed up by mortgagee. 

JACKSON'S GAP.—C. D. Henderson, general store, has 
assigned. Liabilities $2,000; assets about the same. He is now 
out of business. 

MACON.—M. Fitzgerald, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff and has applied for relief of homestead. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO.—T. D. Porter, gents’ furnishing goods, has been 
closed by the sheriff for $5,795. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
has assigned to James S. Frazer, trustee. In March it gave a 
real estate mortgage for $37,500 to the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The company has not been success- 
ful, and eight years ago was in trouble, but its affairs were 
thought to have been put into good shape until a few months 
ago, when the ‘capital was again found to be impaired. The 
__ company has been gradually winding up its affairs by buying up 
the outstanding policies, but suit for a receiver was threatened 
by a dissatisfied policy-holder, and the officers decided that it 
would be better to assign. The company owns the building it 
occupied. 

THORNTON,—Anderson & Hewitt, grocers, have failed. 


IOWA. 
A CHARLES CITY.—Warren & Keller, hardware, hav@failed. 
___ Liabilities $7,014; nominal assets estimated at $7,900. 
0 _ CLINTON.—C. D, Pulford, cigars and tobacco, who recently 
assigned, owes $10,860. The assets consist of stock $3,000; 


* 


accounts nominally $7,000; estimated good $5,000; real estate 
$2,500, mortgaged for its full value. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE.—Miss M. E. Gibbons, fancy goods, has been 
attached for $1,000. 
PARIS.—L. L. Abbott, grocer, has been closed by the sheriff 
and the stock sold. 
LOUISIANA. 

HARRISONBURG.—Holloman Brothers, general store, are 
offering to compromise at 25 cents. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Bakelar & Ugland, ship chandlers, have 
assigned, Liabilities $5,714; assets $3,517. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Ferdinand Beer, cotton buyer, has failed. 
Liabilities $100,000. He was formerly in the dry goods business 
of the firm of Frank Haas & Co., who failed in 1874. Three 
years later he engaged in the cotton pickery business, but gave 
that up last October, 

NEW ORLEANS.—F. Escarraguell, crockery, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $9,000. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Hall & Cook, guns and pistols, have 
assigned. Liabilities $9,000; assets $2,500. They have been in 
business about two years. 

MAINE. 

BLUE HILL.—H. P. Whiting, tailor, is in insolvency. 

WINTHROP.—Mrs. E, A, Cobb, millinery, has failed, Lia~ 
bilities $3,600, mainly for borrowed money. It is thought she 
may pay 50 cents. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—James Hughes & Co,, soap, have assigned- 
Liabilities about $9,000 ; nominal assets about the same. 
BALTIMORE.—Moale, Armstrong & Co., wholesale teas, 
are offering to compromise at 75 cents, in unsecured notes—2 
cents in 60 days, 25 cents in go days, 10 cents in four months, 15, 
cents in six months. Liabilities $38,000; assets—good book debts 
_ $17,500, real estate $3,000, stock $25,000, less advances $7,500, 
_ The creditors are willing to accept. 
BALTIMORE.—Adolph Spreche, saloon, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. 
_ BALTIMORE.—P. T. Tully, grocer, has assigned. He 
started the present business in February, 1879. He hase branch 
at Lonaconing. The assignment covers his property in both 
places, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


ABINGTON,.—Otis Churchill, boots and shoes, is offering to 
compromise at 50 cents. 

BOSTON.—The liabilities of C. P. Conant, hotel, are $1,625 ; 
assets merely nominal. He will settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON,.—George E. Davis, leather board, who recently 
failed, owes $64,000, of which $15,000 is contingent, being the 
indorsement of N. J. Simonds & Co., of Woburn. The assets 
are nominally $73,000, including stock $29,000; machinery 
$30,000 ; accounts $12,000, 

BOSTON.—O, L. Gillette, cigars and tobacco, is in insolv- 
ency. 

BOSTON.—Dyar A. Glendon, provisions, has failed, and is 
compromising at 22 cents. 

BOSTON.—James F. Marston, carpenter, is in insolvency. 
Liabilities $2, 1800; no assets. 

BOSTON,.—Ripley Brothers, paper manufacturers, have 
failed. Liabilities about $44,000, of which $32,000 is secured by 
mortgage on the factory at Middletown, and a portion of the 
stock, The stock aggregates $5,000, and the unencumbered 
assets consist of accounts against New York firms which, it is 
said, have been trusteed. Attachments for $3,000 have been 
placed upon the firm’s property at Middletown. 

DUNSTABLE.—Franklin N. Tolles, grocer, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. Liabilities $3,150; assets $750. 

EAST PEPPERELL.—H. A. Gutterson, boots and shoes, has 
failed, 

HAVERHILL,—Charles H. Clark, grocer, has failed and 
offers 25 cents. Liabilities about $2,000. 

HAVERHILL.—Miss C. A. Gardner, fancy goods, has been 
attached, 

LOWELL.—George W. Raynes, jeweler, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. Liabilities $5,066 ; assets $245. 

LYNN.—Thomas J. Smith, restaurant, is in insolvency. 

PITTSFIELD.—V. Raab, market, is reported embarrassed 
and his store is closed, He recently gave a mortgage on stock 
for $600. 

WESTFIELD.—George R. Morton, market, has failed. 
Liabilities $1,000; assets very small. 


MICHIGAN. 


ALPENA.—William E. Rodgers, grocer, is reported to have 
assigned. Liabilities $4,000; assets $2,000 to $3,000. 

ANN ARBOR,—Louis Roland, cigars, has been closed on a 
chattel mortgage held by his wife, 

CONSTANTINE.—Eli Howser, clothing, has given chattel 
mortgages on stock to his son for $1,000, to his brother for $6,500, 
and to other parties for $2,000. An effort is being made to com- 
promise, 

PEWAMO.—John D. Henderson, surviving partner of Corn 
& Henderson, general store, has assigned. The stock is inven- 
toried at $7,000, estimated worth $4,000, and it is said there is a 
chattel mortgage against it. Judgment for $1,785 has been 
entered, and there is a mortgage on the real estate for $1,000. 
The unsecured debts are about $6,000. 

SHELBYVILLE.—C. W. Wheeler, general store, is reported 
to have closed out. Liabilities $300; assets very small. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—D. D. Green, grocer, has assigned. 
ST, FRANCIS.—P. McClure, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


COLUMBUS.—L., Green, Jr., trading as Green & Co,, cotton 
buyers, is reported to have left town. He is charged with 
negotiating bills of lading for cotton which he sold to parties in 
New England,.but which was not delivered. He wasalso until 
recently agent of The White Star Transportation Company, 
which enabled him to sign such bills of lading. Part of the 
cotton was sent on tothe east all right, but it issaid that he 
had the balance of the bills of lading discounted at a Columbus 
bank; the drafts were forwarded to Fall River and paid on 
presentation, but, as the cotton did not arrive, suspicion was 
aroused and the scheme was made public. 


MISSOURI. 


CANTON.—G. M. Ransom, stoves, has assigned. 

CLARKSVILLE.—Smith & Pond, furniture, has been closed 
by the sheriff, 

GRAND RIVER.—R. Brown & Co., general store, have 
failed and been sold out by the sheriff. 

LADDONIA.—C. A. Smith, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

MAYVIEW. — Whitsett & Taylor, general 
assigned. Liabilities $1,600; assets $1,co0. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Buddenberg Furniture Company, through 
its president, assigned on the 5th inst. to Edward P. Lindley, 
and on the 6th inst. the vicesresident and secretary made 
another assignment to Joseph Peters, repudiating that made by 
the president. The liabilities are reported at $100,000, The 
assets are variously estimated at from $35,000 to $150,000, con- 
sisting of real estate, machinery, stock, and outstandings, from 
which, perhaps, $50,000 to $75,000 can be realized. 

ST, LOUIS.—John H. Vornbrock, furniture, called a meeting 
of creditors to devise a plan for a general settlement. The 
statement presented showed liabilities $80,000; assets $115,000 ;, 
he proposed to organize a stock company, with a capital of 
$60,000, to carry on the business. 

VERSAILLES.—Hogan Brothers, general store, have as- 
signed. They are the “Co.’' of W. Fountain & Co., general 
store, at Osage Iron Works. 

WARRENSBURG.—C, S. Witherspoon, boots and shoes, 
has been attached and closed by creditors. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN.—E. A. Van Meeter, music, has assigned. 

NEBRASKA CITY.—W. L. Comstock, confectioner, has 
failed. He has no assets. 

NORFOLK.—Compton & Warren have failed. 


store, have 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BRENTWOOD.—I. Bartlett Brown, lumber, is reported to 
have failed. Liabilities about $4,000; nominal assets about 
$3,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 


CENTREVILLE.—H. K. Carragan, general store, has 
assigned. to W. D. Alston. Losses of $3,000 by bad debts and 
the shutting down of the factories are ascribed as the causes of 
the failure, 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN.—James Donohue, liquors, has been placed in 
the hands of a receiver, J. W. Glendenning, on a judgment 
obtained against him under the civil damage act. 

BUFFALO,.—Baker & Spring, drugs, have been closed up by 
the sheriff. It is thought the creditors will realize but little. 

COHOES.—Charles Foy, Jr., grocer, has been closed under a 
large chattel mortgage. 

ELMIRA, — Edward Havemeyer, cigar manufacturer, has 
assigned. 

HAVERSTRAW.—Wnm. H. Demorest, Jr., grocer, assigned 
on the 6th inst. to James S, Henry. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Attachments have been issued against 
Clark & Bothwell, mining operators, in favor of The Stormont 
Silver Mining Company $65,000; Saterno Gold Quartz Mining 
Company $9,874; San Bruno Mining Company $60,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Warne S. Creveling, commission 
crockery and glassware, assigned on the toth inst. to William 
Burgess, giving preferences to Burgess & Stoddard $1,150; 
William Remsen $310; H. M. Goble $250; L. R. Dunn $180; 
total $1,890. He began January 1, 188, and recently claimed 
assets $12,500; liabilities $5,500. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Harwood & Beckwith, toys, were 
attached on the r3th inst. by G. R. Johnson for aclaim of $1,200, 
and the sheriff is in charge. The affairs are so complicated 
that no definite statement can be arrived at yet. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Joseph Kutzinsky, 
tailors’ trimmings, show liabilities $4,725 ; nominal assets $2,863 ; 
actual assets $1,536. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John J. Meagher, liquors, has been 
placed in the hands of Charles F, Reichmann as receiver. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Redlich & Schnitzler, wholesale to- 
bacco, assigned onthe 8th inst. to Michael Bondy, giving prefer- 
ences to Bertha Karples $3,500; Morris Grau $1,450; E. Spin- 
garn & Co $1,600; H. Mathias & Son $1,494; Deutsch Brothers 
$2,c51; Michael Bondy $223; total $10,328. This is their second 
failure, the first being in July 1876, with liabilities of $53,000, 
which they compromised. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles Seitz, brewer, assigned on the 
gth inst. to Fred. Lewis, giving preferences to Joseph F. Seitz 
$264; Elizabeth Seitz $10,836; Mrs. Mary Dold §1,500; Alois 
Mayer $50; Frank A. Seitz $7,210; John Maier $1,882; total 
$21,752. He attributes his failure to the spoiling of a batch of 
beer valued at over $12,c00. He failed about a year ago, com- 
promised at 50 cents, and paid one instal!ment of 5 cents, the 
next falling due on the 19th inst. His liabliities are reported at 
$75,000, including $35,000 mortgage on his brewery. 

NEW YORK CITY.—R. M. Tripp, trading as R. M. Tripp 
& Co., jewelry, has sent another circular to his creditors offering 
to compromise at 50 cents in indorsed notes at three, six, nine 
and twelve months. Liabilities $35,000. 

OWEGO.—E. P. Holdredge, clothing, etc., has assigned, He 
has been in business over twenty years. 

SMITHBORO.—E., Merritt, groceries and dry goods, who 
was recently closed on three chattel mortgages aggregating $450, 
owes about $700; his stock inventoried $640, and he has no other 
assets. 

SYRACUSE,.—Corr & Walsh, teas, etc., have been sold out 
by the sheriff. Liabilities $600; assets nominally $150. 

TROY.—James Tobias, hats and caps, has assigned to Her- 
man Friedman, giving preferences for over $5,000. Liabilities 
about $8,000; assets about $3,000, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


CEDAR GROVE.—T. C. Ellis, general store, has assigned to 
W. D. Wilkinson, Liabilities estimated at $6,500 ; nominal assets 
$6,000. Inability to make collections and loss of tobacco crop in 
this section are ascribed as the causes. 

TARBORO.—W, P, Williamson, general store, has sold out 
and is reported trying to compromise with his creditors. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS,.—«M. Cahen, trading as M. Cahen & Co., liquors 
has been closed by the sheriff, He recently gave a mortgage on 
realty for $1,500. 

DELPHOS.—Joseph M., Eich, hardware, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

HAMILTON.—Dixon & Co., grocers, gave a chattel mort- 
gage for $2,278 and assigned to James E. Campbell. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HONESDALE.—E. P. Chambers, news, who failed April 15 
and was sold out by the sheriff, has been succeeded by Fred. 
Tolley, and no settlement has yet been made with the creditors. 
Liabilities estimated at $1,300; nominal assets $600; actual 
assets $400; preferred claims $1,000. 

LE ROY.—B. S. Tears & Son, general store, have assigned to 
L, A. Wooster. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Richard H. Anderson, ship chandler and 
grocer, was sold out by the sheriff on the 9th inst. The amount 
realized was $722. Liabilities about $5,000, The unsecured 
creditors received nothing, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Beck, provisions, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the 16th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Robert Fletcher, commission flour, has 
suspended, His liabilities are estimated at from $50,000 to 
$75,000; assets, book accounts, nominally $40,000, and real 
estate believed to be fully encumbered. His failure is attributed 
to carrying the latter. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Wm, Martin, manufacturer of hosiery, 
offers to compromise at 30 cents cash. Liabilities $27,100; 
stock on hand $3,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—M. G. Peiper, boots and shoes, has been 
sold out by the sheriff and realized about $5,000, and is now out 
of business, | 

PHILADELPHIA.—Abe Weil, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
obtained an extension of nine and twelve months. He has not 
given notes or any security for the payment of his debts. He 
estimates stock at $2,800. 

PHILADELPHIA—Thestock, etc., of Wolf Brothers, tailors’ 
trimmings, etc., was sold out by the sheriff. It is said their total 
indebtedness was not over $10,000 for merchandise, mostly to 
New York parties. It is supposed general creditors will get 
nothing. 

RIXFORD.—John Ousel, hardware, who recently assigned, 
owes about $7,000; nominal assets $5,000; actual assets esti- 
mated at $3,500; preferences $2,000. 

TITUSVILLE.—Sodeman & Co., oil refiners, owe about 
$10,000; assets about $3,000, 

WASHINGTON.—Jobn M. Hall has been appointed receiver 
for the Washington Savings Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


CEDAR GROVE.—George S. Dean, general store, has 
assigned. 

PAWTUCKET. —Joseph B. Robbins, billiard saloon, has 
assigned. 

PROVIDENCE.—William Burke, grocer, has failed. 

PROVIDENCE.—P. Delaney, provisions, offers to compro- 
mise at 30 cents, 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE.—P. Blumenthal, china and glassware, has 
been sold out by the constable to satisfy executions in favor of 
Nashville creditors. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. — McCreary & Robertson, general store, who 
recently failed, have compromised. 
PILOT POINT.—I. L. Glenn, furniture, has failed. 


VIRGINIA. 


NORFOLK.—Henry Edwards, oyster packer, is advertised to 
be sold out on the 16th inst. under a deed of trust. 

PETERSBURG,.—Mallory, Gregory & Co., dry goods, have 
assigned, Liabilities $3,500; assets $3,000, nearly all preferred. 

PUNGATEAGUE.—]. W. Ward, general store, has failed, 

RICHMOND.—E. S. Anderson & Co., auctioneers, are offer- 
ing to compromise at 30 cents. Liabilities $5,000 ; nominal assets 
$3,0c0. 

SAVAGEVILLE.—John W. White, general store, has failed. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


POINT PLEASANT.—James RB. Tippett, general store, has 
been sold out by the sheriff. 


WISCONSIN. 


KANSASVILLE.—W. H. Harkness, general store, has 
assigned. Liabilities $2,500; assets $2,600; preferred claims 
$1, 400. 

MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG.—Z. Roberts, dry goods, is advertised to be sold 
out by trustee. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
ANNAPOLIS.—John B, Wlison, grocer, has assigned. 
PICTOU.—William Brownrigg, Sr., boots and shoes, has 

assigned. 
PORT HOOD.—D. McDonald & Co., general store, are 
offering 33 1-3 cents, which creditors generally are accepting. 
YARMOUTH.—R. Z. Clements, crockery, who recently 
failed, owes about $5,000. The assets were sold for $2,200, which 
was less than the mortgage, and unsecured creditors get nothing. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


SUMMERSIDE,—The stock of George L. McNutt, grocer, 
has been taken by the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax under a bill 
of sale, and was sold at auction. The liabilities, besides this 
claim, are estimated at from $3,000 to $5,000, and it is thought 
that outside creditors will get nothing. 

TIGUISH.—Frank Gallant, general store, who was recently 
burnt out, is offering to compromise at 25 cents. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
AURORA.—Joseph Bond, grocer, has assigned. 
BRACEBRIDGE,.—M. Curtain, dry goods, has been sold out 
by the sheriff, 

DUNVILLE.—W. C. Fox & Co, have been sold out by the 
sheriff. 

GORRIE.—James Cropsey, boots and shoes, has compromised 
at socents cash. He was recently burnt out. 

GORRIE.—D. W. McLeod, general store, has assigned. 

KINGSTON,.—The stock of Heath & Gunn, drugs, who re- 
cently assigned, is advertised to be sold out by the trustee, 

SARNIA.—A meeting of the creditors of the estate of John 
McEvoy, hotel, has been called, 

TORONTO.—J. Bonner, gents’ furnishing goods, has been 
sold out by the sheriff. 

TORONTO.—Chapman & Son, produce commission, are in 
the hands of the sheriff on a judgment for $2,000, 

TORONTO.—Isaac Simon, grocer, has failed, 

YORKVILLE.—The estate of W. Robertson, 
tailor, has compromised at 25 cents. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL.—McKenzie Brothers, ship chandlers, have 
assigned, 
THREE RIVERS.—Pierre Buissiere, grocer, is offering to 
compromise at 33 cents. 


merchant 


«BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN.—The First National Bank has been reorgan- 
ized with a capital of $200,000. H, M. Welch president and 
William Moulthrop cashier, 


DAKOTA. 
BISMARCK.—The Bismarck National Bank has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $50,000. James W. Raymond is president 
and William B. Bell cashier. 


ILLINOIS. 

BLOOMINGTON.—The Third National Bank has been 
organized with a capital of $100,000, John S, Roush is presi- 
dent and Thomas J. Burns cashier. 

EAST ST. LOUIS.—The National Refrigerating & Storage 
Company has been incorporated. Capital $100,000. 

STREATOR.—The Streator National Bank has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $80,000. Ralph Plumb is president and 
W. H. Miller cashier. 

WALNUT.—The First National Bank has been organized 
with a capital of $60,000. Marius Knight is president and H. 
P. Peterson cashier. 


INDIANA. 


LA FAYETTE.—Avery & Tyler, drugs, have disagreed, and 
one of the partners has applied for a receiver. 

RICHMOND.—The First Nationa! Bank has been reorgan- 
ized with a capital of $200,000. James E. Reeves is president 
and James F, Reeves cashier. 
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IOWA. 
SHENANDOAH.—The Shenandoah National Bank has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000. William M. Whipple is 
president and H. F. Williams cashier. 


A SPECIALTY. 





JISIAN CANADA. 
LOUISIANA, é MONTREAY . saccee eee Exchange Bank of Canada. 
NEW ORLEANS.,—J. F. Middleton has retired from Jones & 
Co., cotton buyers. COLORADO, 


NEW ORLEANS.—Payne & Green, general commission and 
cotton brokers, have dissolved. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fremont County Bank. 
Colorado National Bank, 
First National Bank. 




















EAST WEYMOUTH.—J. H. Clapp & Co., shoe manufac- CONNECTICUT, 
turers, have dissolved. Edwin Clapp continues. HARTFORD : i Bank 
NORTH ADAMS.—Sylvander Johnson, president of The | tp Des rteee eee c Bag Fh oN berated 
Johnson Manufacturing Company and a director of the Adams GEORGIA. 
National Bank, died on the 11th inst. in New York, aged 67. MACON : ROR. hawteii 
SHARON.—-H. A. Lathrop & Co., cutlery manufacturers, 5 Wied teenie ks ag 3 
have incorporated under the style of the H. A. Lathrop Manu- ILLINOIS, 
facturing Company. GHICAGOs syarae erates Traders’ Bank. 
MISSOURI. JACKSONVILLE...........: Central Illinois Banking and Sav+ 


ings Association. 


IOWA. 
BURLINGTON Gy ccnesscecs Merchants National Bank, 


ST. LOUIS,—The American Carbon Company has been in- 
corporated. Capital stock $100,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Missouri Car & Foundry Company has 
increased its capital stock from $400,000 to $500,000. 





SIOUX CITY... Sioux National Bank. 
NEBRASKA. STORM “LAKE. dcepercess Buena Vista County Bank, 
YORK,.—The First National Bank of York has been organ- LOUISIANA. 
ized with a capital of $50,000, Richard C. Outcalt is president NEW ORLEANS............ UricaNadcnal Bani= 
and Edwin W. Mosher cashier. 
NEW YORK. MASSACHUSETTS, 
BUFFALO,—Field, Hayes & Shipman, Buffalo Axle Manu- | BOSTON ---++-+++--++ 0024 ; Maverick National Bank: 
factory, have been succeeded by Guthrie & Clifton, MISSISSIPPI, 
NEW YORK CITY.—Edward Drouin & Co., commission | weRIDIAN .......... Stahae Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
grain, have dissolved on account of the ill health of Mr. Drouin. 
NEW YORK CITY,.—Earl & Dayton, bankers and _ brokers, MISSOURI, 
have admitted George H. Stayneras special partner to April 30, | KANSAS CITY.............. Bank of Kansas City. 
1883, for $100,000. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Rutson Maury, of R, & J. F. Maury, NEBRASKA, 
cotton shippers, died on the 6th inst. OAKLAND (Burt Co,)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK CITY.—Tainter & Holt, bankers and brokers, i 
have admitted G. D, L’Huilier. NEW NORE 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE.—Swan & Low, coal, have dis- | ADDISON..............s0000: James Baldwin & Co. 


solved. James Low continues. 


OHIO. 
DAYTON.—The Second National Bank has reorganized, 
under the style of the Third National Bank, with a capital of 






HORNELLSVILLE .. The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER... .City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE... veadnsgeremesee Third National Bank, 


$300,000. William P. Huffman is president and Charles E. 
Drury cashier. NEW JERSEY. 
PENNSYLVANIA. NEWARK: 7. vin nctaetnctome The German National Bank of 
- the City of Newark, 
PHILADELPHIA.—Betts & Folwell, manufacturers of hats, 
have dissolved and are liquidating. Charles S$. Folwell has asso- OHIO. 
ciated with William H. Dillon under thestyle of Dillon, Folwell CANTON wn ae eee G: D) Harter & Bro! 


& Co., wholesale tin plate, metal, etc. 


CLEVELAND. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Zane & Thomas, wholesale grocers, have 


..-Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 





CLEVELAND 5, diccsccecwes Henry Wick & Co, 
dissolved, and Charles M. Thomas, Jr., continues. 
TENNESSEE. PENNSYLVANIA, 
SPRINGFIELD. —Brown & Ragsdale, wholesale liquors, | BRADFORD .............04. W. F. Correy 
have dissolved. PHILADELPHIA ........05¢ Garsed & Van Wyck, 113 South 


Fourth street. 
PITTSBURGH -oscccen scr Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGE. «..ceemse ees Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH). onsen Penn Bank. 
PITTSBURGH (South Side),. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 


TEXAS. 
GALVESTON.—George Schneider has retired from George 
Schneider & Co., wholesale grocers, and his sons continue 
under the same style. 


WISCONSIN. 


RACINE,—Kelly, Weeks & Co., lumber; J. Miller & €o.; SUSAR EOL SOO GS. 




















wholesale boots and shoes; Jones, Knapp & Co., lumber, and SP BEN SENS NON AN sn nF aac Xu HGHSer: 
L. W. Philbrook & Co., tanners, ete., were burnt out on the TENNESSEE. 
6th inst. NASH VL Bite rence eee Third National Bank. 
MANITOBA, MEMPHIS First National Bank, 
aoe hte she bankers and brokers, have TEXAS. 
are ie: FORT WORTH............- City National Bank. 
7 TER ARKAWA® imaenccsucmee Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 
EVUBR no, auceeee erence Bonner & Bonner. 
} A Oe be OR W AGG. Souci pam eee ee Waco National k, 
RICE COMMISSION. wae Sen yk 
ee :. UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITWs.7..0.56 Deseret National Bank. 
IDS TALMAGE’S = 
°C A 
mghed yo FERTILIZERS. 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Fale 


96 WALL STREET, NEw York. 
to, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON, 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 








DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WoRKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers, 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 


ACID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 


BRA DSL Ble 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 














PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


279, 281, 283 BRoADWay, NEw York. 


MINERAL WOOL. 





S. MINERAL CoO., 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, New York. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 





Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 








As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of prattical service to business men, 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
25 price. : 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 4 : 

s commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET'S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 





BAGS AND BAGGING. 


fie ee LIOR TZ C27 GOr 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
80 So. Peters St., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr., CHicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order, 





BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 





PETROLEUM. 






















yi PD. LUPHER, cide, 

"BROKER IN PETROLEUM, x - 

Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., “ 

N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STR 
CHICAGO, ILL, ties 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe | iJ 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts « 
at low rate of interest. nal 

































C.OHLIN: 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CrubEeE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited. 


H. C. OHLEN, 


No. 86 BEAVER STREET, New York. 





mos 5 


CLEVELAND COMMISSION. | 


K. SACKET, bok 
ae COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND STOC! 


157% WATER St., CLEVELAND. 
Mem, Chicago Board of Trade, Mem. Chicago Stoc 





NE MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 











Whe ee ROE, 
Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL St., NEW YoRK, AND Ot Ciry, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. : 





H. S, Youne, 
aes UNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchan 





N, F. HILTON. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, - 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A, WauGH. 





fas 


R. HOWARD, ; - 

: ForMERLy oF N. M Howard &Co,, 
COMMISSION MERCHA 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 








B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I. M. Sowers, Oil City. 
IPAS NDERGRIFT & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL City. 85 Woop St., PITTSBURGH. 


SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSION 
ire = 

J. HOUSTON & CO, ir 

. MERCHANDISE 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MER 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA St., SAN 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O. B. here, or 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Bo 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all k 
Pacific Coast Produce, Foreign and Eastern 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when d 





eae A. McLAUGHLIN, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, O1t EXCHANGE, OIL CiTy, PA. 








£0. P. HUKILL, MEMPHIS COMMISSIO. 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt. E. F. GOLSAN, Mc 
NASHVILLE. MEMPHIS, 


TENNESSEE BROKERA 
ASSOCIATION, 





EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. — 


DIRECTORS. = 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn, THos. O'Connor, of 
O'Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. 
Dun@an, of Newell, Duncan & Co, E, F, GoLsaN, 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisio 


On margins for future delivery. 


(po = HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 


OPLACIA YS sas 








Ota? H. ALLEN & CO; 
Cotton Factors, 


s 
No. 32 PerpIpo STREET, NEW ORLE 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., 
MEMPHIS, 





YOS. B. STMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL Crry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


W. H, DUFUR, 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CII) UPA: 


Oi} bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L CirTy, by permission. 








SOU LINE JONES. & CO 
Cotton Buyers 

FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN accou 
No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
yor GUNDELL & MAVYHOFF, 


Cotton Buyers, 
MEMPHIS, 
CorTon BRoKERs, 49 BEAVER St., NEW 


Special attention given to the execution of future cont: 
in New York and New Orleans. 





V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OLUACET Ye PAs 





OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS, | J 7 FARGASON. J. A. HUNT, ¢. C, HEIN, R.A. PARKER, 
4 LT. FARGASON & COS mas 

OBERT J. MOORHEAD, * Wholesale Grocers and Cotton i 

. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, Factors, ao Ae 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., 


No. 369 Front 
NEW ORLEANS, 369 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, Or City, Pa. MEMPHIS 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA, 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. 





VE how FONTAINE & CO., ; 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, ie 
MEMPHIS, TENN. gee 

Cotton Factors & Commission Merch 1 
No, 116 SouTH Mary St, St, Lours, fe j 


Osa 


x 


g™ 
‘ 








“— 


<i 





NEW YORK COMMISSION. 








NEW YORK COMMISSION. 





: foe PEN TZ CGO.) 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 






Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


j Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 








ADKENT & CO., 


* * .No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N, Y, Cotton Exchange.) 


" POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILL. Sr, Louis, Mo, 


_ Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
, Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





ae” 





_ Gustavus C, Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. Amos T. DwiGut, Special, 


hs HOPES: PWIGHT & CO., 
7 { COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
a Commission Merchants, 


i... 
HoeNo. 134 Pear”, STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 
tip 





8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. |} 


ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, -CHEESE; \EGGS; ETG, 


84 WARREN STREET, New YORK. 





Geo, H, Krause, WILLIAM G, MarsH. 
G*. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 
No. 93 CHURCH STREET, New York. 


_Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New STREET, NEW YorK. 


Orcéers executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS. 
lV. & A. MEVER & CO., 
r Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 
Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 





ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 
Omer TANNAATLI & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
r contracts. 








Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
: contracts. 














2 


Louris Monyjo, Jr. Louis Mojo, Sr, 
ey eS BLOWS OO, <SRe | “CO? , 
: Commission Merchants, 


- No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
.: P. O. Box 2478. 





Ia J. L. Macautay, ; 
= ACAULAY & CO, 
Commission Merchants, 
- 16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention pce to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A. J. MACAULAY. 


a 





Oren MOORE & CO, 
Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
f uture delivery will receive best attention. 


a 


ol 





7 
i 


H. W. FArcey. Ropert W, Gotsan. 
Ankeinte Vo CO’, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 
P. O. Box 3900. 


_ Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
delivery of Cotton. 


J. H. Fartey. 





See HOV. oF COs, 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL; 





; ff, CRUMBIE, 


: COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention ite to orders for the ee and selling of 
COTTON FOR FUTURE DEL VERY. 


« Member of Cotton Exchange. 





WARREN EWEN, JR. Joun M. Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW York. 


J ee Ow PORTEOUS & CO., 


17 WitL1AM STREET, NEw York. 


_ SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO... JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
> LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
Ly for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


p. : 
a 


4 











an 


HENRY THOs, COATES. PIERSON C, Royce, 
fH. is NCMOIAN VIMAR S 1c WOVOh 

: COTTON, 
125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 


No. 





9 Boe P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 





No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 

CRAW Z. 
s Successor to BURGER & CRANz, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides, 
Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw York. 


Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 





H, PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 


REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commiss1Ion MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 





WAS. O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorRK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





ZOMUAGCANM BRILL. & CO,, 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SourTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


OBT. LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON StT., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 





WM. G, CONKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS, 
ene ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), CHIcAGo, ILL. 


Speculative orders a specialty, 


, a Bi lem a EN Ne Ce! an ply Sa er y . 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
EVERINGHAM & COoO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 


128 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 





The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special eurrespondcare regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., 
0 Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to MorAN, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 








Fe? WARD A. DRIVER & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. F. Ives. 


EDWARD A. DRIVER. F. R. SPEAR. 





OHNAGR AGI LON MEIC O., 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


VEL LN DE EY a (CO 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 
EpwWArRD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY, EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 


ag oer Street, 
ks Cane CHICAGO, ILL, BALTIMORE, Mp. 





FfOSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


ae 
S. D, FOSS. E, B, STRONG. Jo > REYNOLDS, 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
elivery on margins. 
EY forets W. RUMSEY & CoO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 





eat Sie) CIOL EIR IOs aA eu Oa 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 


ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
ae Ee as & BROWNE, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





McLAURY & CO,; 


If: G 
* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 
CHICAGO, [LL 


Room 9, 





W. E. McHENry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO. INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 

No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 





CHICAGO. 





WME ROS SONOS TIS EOI AHS Op 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FirvtH AVENUE, 


OOMS 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL. 





ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins, 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


No. boa 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Wm. M. Price, - - - =~ lateof Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 





5, .G, PRCEA- i ee ee of MS cope & Co. 
BS, ormerly Sec’y ‘reas, St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,- = } Louis Cotton Comp, Co, 


Pee MARMADTKE <& €0O., 
Commission Merchants, 


No, 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL Srt., ST. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 





(eae YE ONO GS MOYO lee 
COMMISSION 
PROVISIONS AND 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 


GRAIN, COTTON, 


FARLEY & Co., 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





R LEONG CIO Le one Cie, 
‘ BROKERS, 


COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 21 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future delivery 
on margins. 


VAG: Ls Led, Cok, 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, Sr. Louts, Mo. 





Ve & GAIENNIE, 

General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for 
cash, or future delivery on margins. 





OHN MULLALLY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 16 S. COMMERCIAL STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 


WET EINEN AC Reg IK OY OOS lal fe 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool, 





‘Seees VSI Te NOLOT Gv BLOG fe 


No. 187 GRAVIER StT., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co, 

Henry HENTZ, N, Y., Ja Commendam. 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ. 
ALEX, G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


u/s Delia IAGO: 
S COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 


and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 


and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 
J] S."SMITH (& BRO., 
Ta COLON, BUMMER S: 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo,dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York, Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 











AVEY. GAL ER: 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


urchase and sale of Cotton for 


Special attention given to 
ew Orleans and New York. 


future delivery on margins in 





R. G. Busu. E. F. PeriLtoux, 


Vee SH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La, 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 


for future celivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in yew York and Liverpool, 
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STEEL PENS. 


PENCERIAN SPECIALTIES 


STEEL PENS, 
WRITING INKS, 
LEAD PENCILS, 





Absolutely reliable for business 
purposes. 


SAMPLES OF PENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR& Co., 


753 & 755 BRoaADWAY, NEW YORK. 


= _ 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL WRENS: 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 








BELTING AND PACKING. 
NEW YORE BELTING 


AND* PACKING TEC? 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c. 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 











PATENTS. 
HOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


1878, 





Established 
R C. BAYLDONE, 
. Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather i 
Exchange Bld’g. 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass, 





YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 


N'Y NOBLE & WHITE, 


Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
[ T W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 





MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





hie H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 
279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 


ates EPARD 


509 OLIVE STREET, 


] / CARSCALLEN, 
. Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made, HAMILTON, CANADA. 


Vs TILT, McARTHUR & 
l CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
TORONTO, ONT. 


]. CROWTHER, JR. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





S, W. cor, Kinc & CHURCH STs., 
W. MULOCK, Jj. TILT, J. B, M'ARTHUR 








Th gaa MAS TERS*OGCO, 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 





Fp hear errs NEW 
AMPLIFYING TELEPHONES 


FOR PRIVATE LINES. The latest and best. Patented 
April 26th, 1881. These new instruments embody recent and 
important improvements. They transmit conversation, music, 
orders, etc., with almost electric speed and surprising fidelity. 
The only durable and reliable substitute for the Electric Tele- 
phones. Worktwo miles. Price, $10 per set. Illustrated Cir- 
culars and testimonials FREE, NOTE—Owing to the rapid 
increase in our business, we have removed from Mallet Creek, O., 
to Cleveland, O. Please address HOLCOMB & CO., 

13 SOUTH WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


9 eA BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department, 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items, 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR. 
8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 





- aa | Le A, ee Pe 
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RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


AM SAFE COs 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Sy plete) 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 
BEST SECURITY. 
VERMA BANKER AND MERCHANT 
SHOULD BUY AN 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 
(Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from 
E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BRoADWAy, NEW YORK. 












New special edition just geome: exclusively tor the undes- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed, 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








SHAW & BROTHERS, 


J THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE LEATHER 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AnD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
a a yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s, 6d. 


WOOL, 
BOSTON, 


FAYETTE SHAW, 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JouN CAssILs. 


Ife BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 





WOOL, 








WOOL, 





WOOL, 





And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED? YARNS: 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 








WE TRACY WORSTED 


PROMINENT PITTSBURGH MILLS CO. (Limited.) 








MANUFACTURERS. Giice ane GEE 
BLANK BOOKS. 2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Wm;-P. Bennett... cresvvices eco cssls weestlniasane 94 Fifth avenue, 
COKE, 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, sige ee Dress 


A, A, Hutchinson & Bro. ...-..-.s0++ seeesesees Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 


94 Fifth avenue. 

















McClure’ & Gos cccsashidh eeanmen vinenies saan 14 Smithfield street. | machine work. 
DISTILLERS, 
Jos. o..Finchi& Cony. cssasicsae (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). ve pf 
ee [f{/ALTER BROWN & CO, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. : 
FURNACE BUILDERS. WOOL 
Witherow & Gordon........-+..++ Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. Commission Merchants, 
GLASS, 
Robert Liddell..........2see00e5 Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co.... Lead Glass Chimneys, : 
Rochester Tumbler Co.........0:0sce0er (Tumblers exclusively), BOSTON, MASS. 
Wm, Clark & Co.. . ‘Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. E. R. MupcE Rte tyr vad 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. ited) Railway Supplies. PARKER, WILDER & Co., Boston. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c, NATIONAL BANK oF NoRTH AMERICA, 
JoePainter &iSons!. sts erie caress Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c, aaa 
LUBRICATING OILS. | Hetahlished 259: 
Emery & ‘Co, (Limited). ccs. escevc vs 23 & 25 Seventh street. 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. THE 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........e+sseeeeeees P. O. Box 30, A Ts 
ae PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
Breed & Edwards. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHOVELS, ETC. 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co.....seee eeeeececees Dinwiddie street. | BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
: M STEEL EROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
Singer, Nimick 8 (Coc. ii. cevscmcces medusa simand 83 Water street. COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, 
STOVES. BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 
Graft; Tags: 7C0... canoseivretecoiles ns 206 & 208 Liberty street. . 
Bee " FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). Warehouses: 418 Murray St., NEw York. 
Beymer, Bauman & Co... 5 cnctcsnvcavacwaues 39 Fifth avenue, 1o9 LAKE St., Cnicaco, ILL. 
GPRS CUS OC COnn nw alan pe neinentena venceeaianas 7o Fifth avenue, 
WIRE. Factories: Rolling Mills + 


WATERBURY, CONN, THOMASTON, CONN. 


Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor. Third & Bingham sts., S. S. 








DWARDJ. HAMMONDS CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 


PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU- 





FA CTURERS. WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 
DISTILLERS, 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge No. 55 KILBY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Cologne Spirits. A 
H H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gi TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced Bill 
ay ist eet cree the Holand Process, Lading if desired. Refer to eects National Bank Boaters 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 
PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 


D OVER STAMPING CO, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


SHEET METAL WARES, 


in 


(TRE BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


WiR:O Ul GIR ER OU pees 


STEAM-AND Gas Fittincs, &c. Stzam Pumps, &c, 


and Painted Wares, 


Flouse Furnishing Goods, 


&e,, &e., &e, 





Stamped Goods, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 


DOVER EGG BEATERS, WARM AIR REGISTERS, 





R.GLERES ON (eos 


“LINEN «LH RE 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 
FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLax MILLS, Grafton, Mass. 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at — 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-'80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc, Adopted by ev 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


QO. #. SAMPSON & Couns 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, Z 


AGENTS FOR 





Mystic PRINT WORKS 


AND 


‘ 


COCHRANE TURKEY RED Works a 


Piedmont Mig, Co, C OTTON Y ARNS. 


Riverside Mills, 
A ONE-DIP DYB! 


Glengale Mig. Co. 
‘ANADA EXTRACT ; 
ann DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


Orange Mill, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton_and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, sory, a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the » ¢ 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known , 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing of Ibs, to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. 

Price, to cents per lb. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at same 


price. Manufactured only by 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OrFice, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. 





[f4Aves & POPPELE, — 
Importers and 
General Commission Merchants, 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


Correspondence solicited. 


BOSTON, Mass. _ 





OHN P. SQUIRE & CO., 
Packers of 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, 












AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD OIL, 
= 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
’ AND 39 NORTH MARKET STREET, {BosToN. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE. (Established in 1842.] FRANK 0, SQUIRE, 4 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. 





THE > 


INTERNATIONAL) 
REVIEW. ee 


ROBERT P. PORTER, } py: 
HENRY GANNETT, ”{ Editors, 


The May number of Zhe International Review 
presents the following varied and interesting table 
of contents : 


“HEINE; HIS WIT, WISDOM AND PATHOS.” An essay 
upon his life and writings, by Moncure D. Conway, the ‘ 
well-known English essayist and literateur. : > 

Se A B 4S Ee ae POLITICAL ECON- © 

.”’ (Second Paper). rofessor LESTER F, WARD, | 
of the U. g Geological Siave. mH a§ 

“A SELF-MADE MAN AND ATHEIST.” A biography of | 

Bradlaugh, whose case in the English House of Commons is 


now awakenin 4 


such intense interest. By LEopotp Kat- 
SCHER, of London, Eng. : 
“THOMAS HART BENTON.” A biographical sketch. By 
the late Colonel JAMES D. WADDELL. iy 
“THE WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE 
RATE OF ITS INCREASE.” An estimate of the valua- 
tion of the country at past periods, and a brief discussion 

of the results, By HeNry GANNETT, U. S, Census Bureau. 
“BISMARCK’S PLAN FOR INSURING GERMAN LAA 
BORERS" is a comprehensive article involving consider- 
able research, and presents clearly the great statesman’s 
views on the important question of German Socialism. By 
Professor RicHARD T. ELy, of John Hopkins University. : 
“THE JURISDICTIONAL QUESTION IN THE GUI + 
TEAU CASE.” By Lincorn L. Eyre. Is a reply to 
the article in the April number on the same subject, by 
General F, J. Lippitt. 


The number closes with ‘* Book Reviews,” 
and is in all respects equal to its usual standard. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 4 


No. 1424 New York Avenue, ae 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
' 
Subscription price ear; singl i 4 
subecigtioa aid sosowals shod ba Sear borat ga 


er, 
e 
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WOLIES OF THE WEEK. 


As recorded elsewhere in the summary of our 
telegraphic advices, the week has not brought 
renewed activity to general trade circles. The 
damp, cold weather has continued to act as a 
damper upon the spirits of traders, and the result 
is noted in decreased purchases of goods for 
distribution. The course of affairs during the 
last three months illustrates with striking force 
the close dependence of trade healthfulness upon 
trustworthy information as to the state of the 
crops. The belief had been entertained that a 
destructive drouth extending in one season over 
the whole of the United States could not occur. 


It did occur, however, last year. For this reason 


news as to the growing crops is now awaited with 
greater eagerness, though the tendency to give 
increased attention to the condition of agriculture 


has, as indicated, been increasing during recent 


years. At this writing no generally discouraging 
news has been received in contradiction of pre- 
vious cheering reports of a probable large yield 
of the staple crops. The lingering cold weather 
has served to involve the situation in doubt, 
but there exists no good reason to believe 
that the growing wheat in the great producing 
states is being seriously injured. On the other 


hand, the cotton plant is being injured by the 
continued cold nights. 


The iron markets are in a still more halting 
condition, which abundantly proves that the 
ironworkers in the Pittsburgh and other regions 
have chosen a very inopportune time for entering 
upon a general strike for higher wages. During 
the week iron quotations have been marked 
down, and our advices from London are that the 
iron trade in Great Britain is altogether in a bad 
way. Sufficient facts are in sight for the conclusion 








that the country is settling down to an unsatisfac- 
tory state of trade, when comparison is made with 
the far greater activity and wide margins of profit 
which were everywhere characteristic of trade in 
the United States a year ago. There is nothing, 
however, in the existing situation so forbidding 
as to cause fears of a general crash. Merchants 
must simply be content with a slower movement 
There is indeed 
sufficient evidence for believing that an unusually 
conservative spirit has been manifested by the 
trading and general public. Witness the general 
refusal of the investing classes to continue taking 
the bonds of construction companies so soon as 
it becomes generally evident that railway build- 
ing was being overdone. This information was 
gleaned through the enterprise of the commercial 
and railway journals of the country. As certain 
as that a burnt child dreads the fire, will investors 
avoid a given line of danger so soon as they can 
be informed of that danger. When commercial 
statistics are less imperfectly developed, we 
believe it will be possible to erect storm signals 
which will be effective in calling a halt before the 
conditions which compel violent reactions are 
formed. It is not unreasonable, then, to look 
forward to a period when the development of 
overtrading can de determined by the current 
business statistics of the day. Then, as now, 
periods of extreme activity will alternate with 
slower distribution and narrower margins of 
profit, but it is believed that violent reactions 
and extreme depressions can be, at least ina great 
degree, guarded against. 


of goods and narrower margins. 


To accomplish an end which is so much to be 
desired, it will be necessary to develop the clear- 
ing-house principle as far as possible, provided 
always that its working shall be accompanied by 
sound banking. It is perhaps illusory to expect 
that the time will ever come when a financial 
crash will not be precipitated through undue 
extensions of bank credits; but, as the develop- 
ment of commercial statistics comes about, the 
banker himself will be the better able to check his 
extension of credits. 


Business on the New York Stock Exchange 
has been so dull during the week that the com- 
mission houses are in despair. They are not, as 
arule, taking inenough in commissions to pay one- 
half of their running expenses. The great opera- 
tors have‘apparently been doing nothing but wait 
developments. The future is so uncertain that 
those who hope for higher prices, and those who 
believe we are to have lower ones, are disinclined 
to make any decided move to further their views. 
The crop question is the all-important one of the 


‘near future, while the gold shipments supply 


material for discussion in the present. The bear 
leaders say that the drain of specie will soon 
make the loan market stringent, while. the 
decreasing volume of general trade in the country 
will make itself severely felt on the stock 
market, and lower prices must come. The 
bull leaders assert that stocks have drifted into 
strong hands, and prices can be held about where 
they are until we know how the crops will be. 
Good weather from now on will favor an advanc- 
ing market, and bad weather will do much the 
reverse. Meanwhile, the leaders on both sides 
are content to rest, and the market is left to the 
room traders. Business has not been so quiet 
since 1877. 


The receipts of cotton at United States ports 
for the week foot up 19,939, against 24,871 last 
week, and 42,653 for the corresponding week in 
1881. The total port receipts since September 1 
are 4,485,243, against 5,450,815 to the corre- 


sponding date in 1881. The receipts for the 
week at the twenty-four interior towns usually 
reported were 6,842, against 7,319 for the 
previous week, and 13,217 same week last year. 
The shipments for the week from the interior 
towns were 16,583 bales, against 20,081 last 
week, and 30,164 bales same week last year. 
The stocks of cotton at these towns are now 
106,529 bales, against 154,567 on the correspond- 
ing date last year. The New York cotton 
market has been without marked activity during 
the week. The demand was not sufficient to 
sustain prices, and cotton for prompt delivery 
declined yyc., while futures fell off about Yc. 
Middling uplands at New York is now quoted at 
12\c., against 1o}tc. last year. At Liverpool 
yesterday the same grade stood at 65¢d., against 
574d. same date in 1881. During the week 
reports from the south of injury to the ‘stands ”’ 
of cotton by the continued cool weather aided in 
sustaining prices. 


The action of so many members of the House 
of Representatives in trying to defeat in the in- 
terest of the Treasury bank the wise and neces- 
sary bill for extending the national bank charters 
again brings into relief the dense ignorance 
which exists in too many quarters as to the 
nature of a bank and its place in a business com- 
munity. The idea is still abroad that a bank is 
an institution receiving extraordinary benefits 
from the community without giving anything in 
return, and yet, in the present complicated state 
of commerce and finance, the bank is quite as 
much a necessity as the railway. The hatred 
of banks which such men as Mr. Buckner, o! 
Missouri, endeavor to foster in reality turns upon 
the privilege of issuing paper money. There 
was a time in the well-remembered days of the 
state banks when to print and issue bank bills 
was often to defraud the community. Since the na- 
tional system was instituted, losses to individuals 
have occurred through bad banking, but not a 
dollar has been lost through unprotected bills. 
Yet the old and once well-founded prejudice con- 
tinues, but with lessening force. 


Our Washington dispatches state that the bill 
for extending the national bank charters went 
through the House yesterday bya large majority. 
This is well. 
able number of the members who were deterred 
from opposing it through fear of aiding in bring- 
ing about a contraction of the currency, this 
being the great bugbear of those who would at 
times increase the currency to ‘‘ move the crops.” 


There were doubtless a consider- 





A late bulletin of the Bureau of Statistics, 
giving the record of immigration into the United 
States, shows in a conspicuous manner the heavy 
influx of foreigners during the month of April, 
and for the ten months ended therewith. Thus, 
for April, 1882, the total number of immigrants 
arriving in this country was 104,274, against 
95,351 during the same month in 1881. This 
represents an increase at the rate of over 10 per 
cent. For the ten months ended April 30 last 
the total 544,599, against 
445,882 during a like period ending on the last 
day of April, 1881. The increase during ten 
months of the fiscal year, therefore, is close to 
100,000, or a little less than 25 per cent. more 
than during ten months of the fiscal year 1880-81 
ending June 30. The leading exporter of ‘‘ future 
citizens”? of the United States is Germany, of 
course, which, during ten months up to the 30th 
ult., sent us 185,063 immigrants. The Dominion 
of Canada comes next in order, with 73,937 
deserters to this country, This statement will 


immigration was 


doubtless furnish the Canadian papers another 
opportunity to say something scathing about the 
United States officials at Port Huron and else- 
where who count the arrivals. England and 
Wales during the time above specified sent 
63,733; Ireland, 46,339; Sweden, 33,592; and 
China, 21,849. All countries sent more immi- 
grants than in the preceding year except Canada, 
whence the immigration fell from 99,457 in ten 
months of 1880-81 to the number given above. 
Since Sunday last 20,000 immigrants have arrived 
at Castle Garden alone, the largest number 
received there in the same period of time. 


Regarding the settlement of the Tennessee 
state debt, our correspondent at Nashville writes 
as follows, under date of May 16: 

The bondholders’ proposition to take 60 per 
cent. of principal and interest to January 1, 1882, 
in new bonds, to bear 3 per cent. interest for two 
years, 4 per cent. for two years, 5 per cent. for 
two years, and 6 per cent. for twenty years, with 
right of state to redeem after five years—interest 
payable semi-annually—has been put into a bill, 
and passed May 15 in the Senate by a vote of 14 
to 11. Has passed to-day in the House, on the 
first reading, by a vote of 42 to 22, and, no doubt, 
will pass the third reading during this week by 
about the same vote. 





The position of the British Cabinet is still con- 
It has not yet got off the horns 
of the dilemma on which a combination of unfor- 
Almost simul- 
taneously with the Repression Bill, another, 
dealing with the arrears of rent in Ireland, was 
introduced in the British Parliament. 


sidered critical. 


tunate circumstances placed it. 


Both are 
aow being put through the ordeal, and Mr. 
Gladstone does not intend to let any other busi- 
ness or pleasure retard their progress. Strong 
opposition to the Repression bill is still shown by 
the Irish members ; and the Dublin judges, with 
one exception, have protested against the proposed 
abolition of trial by jury. If the measure is 
passed this week it will, therefore, very likely be 
with some modifications. The recent supposed 
relations between Mr. Parnell and the Cabinet 
have created distrust among his followers, and 
it is said that the reins of his party are slipping 
from his grasp. 
demanding a balance sheet of the Land League 
funds for two years past. 


There is some talk, too, of 


Properly, no senti- 
mentality should have prevented this being shown 
long ago, and at stated intervals. But itis a pity, 
for their own sakes, that in this difficult crisis 
in their country’s history Irish people should 
even whisper a want of confidence in those 
who have thus far led them. 





The current of events in Egypt has taken a 
strange turn this week. The ministry have been 
humiliated, and the Khedive is for the time once 
more master of the situation. The young ruler 
acted very well when the crisis came, if report 
speaks truly, displaying an unexpected degree of 
firmness and manliness. Arabi has threatened a 
good deal, but it is becoming clear that he has 
not the power to execute his threats. The 
gathering of the fleets at Alexandria seemed to 


frighten the ministry to a sense of duty and 


loyalty, and no doubt the Khedive has 
been well supported in his extremity by 
the European consuls and comptrollers. The 


combined English and French fleet should be at 
anchor in Alexandria harbor by this time. 
Another noteworthy event was a total eclipse of 
the sun, visible in Upper Egypt, on Wednesday. 
Benighted Orientals will be sure to see more 
than a mere coincidence in all these things. 
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THE PROSPECTS FOR BUSINESS 
LEGISLATION. 

Summer comes.early at Washington, although 
long delayed this year. It is daily expected that 
Congress will emerge from this belated winter 
into full summer, and the hot days will warn 
the national legislators to hasten with their 
work. The House accomplished more last week 
than in any two previous weeks of the session. 
The by the 
committee of a party is one perhaps 
but in this in- 
stance the Committee on the Order of Business 


method of transacting business, 
caucus, 
not generally to be approved ; 
appointed by the Republican caucus has done 
much to prevent a waste of time, in that it has 
designated with an iron hand the -bills which 
The fact that a 


caucus committee, with autocratic power, can do 


shall be taken up in their order. 


so much to facilitate public business ought to 
teach both parties that a rule prescribing that the 
business shall be transacted in a certain order— 
say, in the order in which it is reported from the 
committees—without exception, and without any 
opportunity to resort to parliamentary chicane or 
pettifogging, would likewise do much to facilitate 
public business. It would be wise for both par- 
ties to provide a rule which should accomplish 
that which the Republicans are now doing through 
It was found necessary to re- 
sort tosome such means as this Committee on the 
Order of Business to accomplish anything at all. 

Much remains to be done, and, although mem- 
bers are congratulating themselves at having 


caucus dictation. 


accomplished something, in that the Tariff Com- 
mission bill has become a law, the great measures 
affecting public interest still for the most part 
lie untouched upon the calendars, or upon the 
tables in the two houses, The bill to extend 
national bank charters yesterday passed the 
House by a large majority. The debate upon 
it has served to draw attention to the necessity of 
still further financial legislation at this session. 
Mr. Flower and Mr. Hewitt have both very forcibly 
shown that the passage of the bill to extend bank 
charters alone will not relieve the country from 
financial complications which are possibly. im- 
pending, and that it is necessary that some fund- 
ing bill should pass to relieve the extraordinary 
demand for the 4 per cents., which are the only 
securities available for national banking purposes. 
The Committee on Ways and Means have not 
seemed impressed with any such necessity, and, 
for some reason that is unexplained, and which 
seems inexplicable, have suffered the Senate 
Funding bill to remain in a pigeon-hole in the 
committee. 
and it is doubtful whether the sub-committee to 


No action has been taken upon it, 


which it was referred has given it serious consid- 
eration. Members of that committee have said 
that it was not the intention to take any action 
upon that bill until next session. 

The Bankruptcy bill has made no further prog- 
Mr. 
fectual attempts in the Senate to bring it up, and 


ress. Ingalls has made one or two inef- 
has announced his purpose to repeat these efforts 
It will not be possible to 
ascertain the strength of the Lowell bill in the 
The 
friends of that measure will attempt to substitute 
it for the ** Equity” bill, and upon that issue the 
debate will turn. 


until he is successful. 


Senate until after the discussion has begun. 


Meanwhile, petitions are being 
received in large numbers from all parts of the 
country in support of the Lowell bill, but none 
in favor of the Equity plan. 

The Ways and Means Committee have promised 
to bring in what is called a ‘‘little tax bill,” 
which proposes to reduce some $15,000,000 of 
internal revenue taxation. The bill provides for 
the repeal of the internal revenue taxes in Sched- 
ule A, proprietary medicines, cosmetics, etc., the 
stamp on bank checks, the tax on savings banks 
The com- 
mittee, however, hesitates to bring this bill up 


deposits, and on some other articles. 


for consideration, through fear that it may not 
be possible to control the House. Propositions 
to amend the bill would undoubtedly be pre- 
sented from all quarters unless the Republicans 
should hold a caucus and agree to pass the 
bill just as it was presented from the commit- 
tee. That agreement cannot be secured. It 
would be extremely doubtful whether, if the 


‘little tax bill”? should be introduced, it would be 























possible for the Republicans, with the most skill- 
ful parliamentary management, to prevent it from 
being opened to general debate and amendment, 
and the introduction of the bill might be the 
signal for an attempt at a general revision of the 
revenue laws. Itis this fear which has caused 
the bill to be withheld, and which may perhaps 
operate to prevent its being reported from the 
committee until after the congressional elections. 
Yet the Republican leaders who take a look into 
the future say that it is vital to party interests 
that taxes should be reduced at this session, and 
that it would be unwise to go before the people 
in the congressional elections without some 
reduction of taxation. 


until after the congressional elections. 


of the action of the tariff commission. 


as Mr. Greeley proposed to do. 
week of May, and the large appropriation bills, 


Appropiations Committee. 
THE FOREIGN CHEESE TRADE. 


Meanwhile, there need be no fears, at the pres- 
ent rate at which appropriations are being made 
for various purposes, that the government will 
be embarrassed to know what to do with its 
surplus revenue. As we recently stated, the net 
surplus revenue for the fiscal year, at the most 
extravagant estimate, will be little more than 
$100,000,000, and there is no reason to think 
that for the next fiscal year the surplus will be 
in excess of that. The present business situa- 
tion of the country, and especially the condition 


export trade in cheese, it will be necessary to 
give a table showing the receipts and exports at 
and from New York for several years past. The 
figures are made to begin with April 1, and 
continue until April 1 of each year following. 
The amounts are given in the number of boxes. 
The comparison has been carried back for six 
years, in order to take in the seasons of heaviest 
trade, and to show conclusively in what direction 


the business is tending: 
—Number of Boxes 


Receipts. Exports. 
i isti <pirl 1876-77.... 2,037,092 1,714)4 
of the traffic in Wigs does not warrant 187 h:: Bsed 05 215 oe 
s } >ctati b y j < | 1878-79.. + 3,299,872 27 513 
any such expectation et there has this week ape 2429709 2208 
been introduced one bill alone to appropriate | 1880-81. 2,800,872 — 2,237,85 
1881-82 2,861,900 2,230,142 





$100,000,000 for a specific purpose—the great 
Pension Appropriation bill. The Commissioner 
of Pensions estimated that, under the Arrears of 
Pension act, that amount would be necessary, 
and the House committee has deemed it wise to 
make appropriation for the entire sum. Mon- 
strous as this appropriation seems, and astound- 
ing as the magnitude of the consequences in- 
volved in the Arrears of Pension act is, the Ap- 
propriations Committee has deemed it wiser to 
face the fact that the law is on the statute book, 
and that there are too many demagogues in Con- 
gress to ever think of the possibility of repealing 
or modifying it in any important particular in 
the way of restriction. Appropriations for public 
buildings have already been made by the million, 
and many more millions of dollars will be pro- 
vided for the same purpose before the session 
ends. It is even said that the Pensions Commit- 
tee will favorably report the bill to grant pensions 
to the Mexican veterans, which, if passed, would 
take at least $4,000,000, from the Treasury, and 
probably would take twice that sum. There is 
now pending in the Senate a bill known as the 
Five Per Cent. bill, to reimburse certainistates for 
alleged claims against the government, which 
would certainly take from the Treasury $4,000, - 
000 and probably might consume $10,000,000. 
This Congress thus far has certainly not neglected 
its opportunities. The warning was raised at 
the beginning of the Congress in these columns 
that the abundant surplus and the prosperous 
condition of the country should not be taken 
advantage of to squander the public revenues. 
Whether the appropriations that have been made 
may properly be so characterized, it is very 
evident that, when this Congress shall have fin- 
ished making its liberal appropriations, the vaults 
of the Treasury will not be overburdened with a 
plethora of money. 


Another table shows what percentage of the 
receipts were shipped abroad each year, taking 
the above named figures as a basis: 


Percentage. | 5 
| ees. 


Taevete?, 


S44 
8 
83 1881-82.. 


From this it appears that the exports reached 
flood-tide in the year 1877-78, and that the pro- 
portion of shipments to receipts since that year 
has been steadily decreasing, until last year it 
had fallen off 8 per cent. It is doubtful if this 
fact is fully appreciated, even by the mercantile 
community. It is well known, however, that 
for three years past it has been a difficult thing 
to work off the winter stock of cheese; and, had 





dealers would have found it hard work to clean 
up stocks before the opening of a new season. 
As it is, they have done what they could, by way 
of advice, to delay the opening of factories as far 
into the spring as possible. All of these facts 
go to show that the foreign trade is excessively 
dull, and it is natural to ask the cause. 

The chief cause is believed to exist in the 
different prices which have ruled in different 
years. Itis true that in 1877-78, the year when 
the percentage of exports was highest, prices 
were also high, and were firmly maintained 
throughout. In April they were 1514 to 14%c.; 
in May, 15% to 1234c.; in June, 12% to toc.; 
in July, 934 to 11c.; in August, 103f to 11%c.; 
in September, 11% to 13¢., and in the winter 
months they ranged from 13 to 14c. But it is 
notorious that the market of that year is also the 
one which broke the Englishman’s back. The 
next year tolda very different story. Im May the 
price was let down to 9c., and from that time out it 
ranged from 734 togigc. True, the percentage of 
exports fell from 86 to 83, but with the enormous 
make of 1878 it would have fallen much lower had 
it not been for the diminished prices. In 1879-80 
the percentage remained the same, but that also 
was owing to the extremely low prices, which 
ranged from April through September at 5% to 
934c., the average probably being about6%c. Dur- 
ing those six months 1,454,899 boxes were sent 
abroad, or 72 per cent of the total shipments for 
the whole twelve months. During the years of 
1880 and 1881 prices have ruled uniformly high. 
In 1880 cheese touched 73¢c. the third week in 
June, the next week was back to 9c., and in two 
weeks more was 10!c., from which there was a 
steady advance to 13c. and above. In 1881, 
as noticed in a former article, cheese barely 
touched gc. the middle of June, but never sold 
below toc. from the week afterward. 

Here, then, is the criterion for our foreign 
trade. If prices are low, we may expect an 
increase in the percentage of exports. If cheese 
remains high, we must rely more largely upon 
our home demand; and, so long as home mar 
kets will take and consume it, they certainly form 
the healthiest and most substantial basis for 


The bill for a permanent construction fund for 
the navy is upon the calendar, and is likely to re- 
main there. Numerous attempts to consider it 
have thus far failed, and, if a new naval fund is not 
appropriated, it will not be difficult to define the 
cause. Mr. Robeson, whose name, whether with 
or without justice, is connected with extravagant 
expenditures of the naval fund under a former 
administration, is too prominently identified with 
the scheme for a new navy in this Congress to win 
supporters for it. The various bills the object of 
which is to improve the postal service, and to 
provide additional facilities for commercial cor- 
respondence, are all upon the calendars. The 
very important proposition to forfeit the lands 
granted to certain railroads which are alleged 
not to have complied with the conditions of their 
grants still slumber in the House Judiciary 
Committee, and the stockholders, who have vast 
interests at stake in the decision of the committee 
and the subsequent action of the House, are 
waiting about the corridors of the capitol with 
anxious faces, The various subsidy schemes are 




































hung up where they will probably remain, at least 
All the 
various measures relating to internal revenue and 
the tariff are held in abeyance to await the result 
Mean- 
while, the subject of tariff and taxation will proba- 
bly be ‘relegated to the congressional districts,” 
It is the third 


which generally consume a great deal of time in 
the House, have not yet been reported from the 


In order to express clearly the position of the 





it not been for the increasing home demand, 
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trade. The make of cheese is rapidly increasing 
every year, the amount manufactured last year 
being estimated by good judges at something like 
400,000,000 pounds. The shipments from New 
York amounted to about 133,000,000 pounds, — 
and, if we add to this 27,000,000 for exports _ 
from Boston, Portland and ether ports, it will 

make 40 per cent. sent abroad, leaving 60 Pa 
cent. to be consumed at home. ‘This estima’ 
is probably not far from correct. So long : le. 
this proportion of home consumption can be — 
maintained, it is possible that prices may be 
maintained also. But in a year of tremendous — 
production, like that of 1878, our factories would — 
be largely dependent upon the foreign trade, and 5, 
in that case a break in prices would be inevitable. 





NEW YORK CUSTOM HOUSE ay a 
WEIGHING. ons pe ; 
The recent order of the Secretary of the | wd 
Treasury abolishing the contract system of weigh- “ 
ing at the New York Custom House is a matter 
of wide business interest, and therefore worthyof 
attention. The first thing suggested is that the > 
Secretary’s action throws the weighing contractor, 
Mr. Albert Daggett, out of what is presumed to. 
be a profitable and not over-burdensome job. — 
There are those who think the change was made _ 
from political motives purely, but on the part of 
the Treasury Department it is complained that 
the saving of the contractor’s profits is the main 
object. Prior to 1878 the weighing in the 
custom house at the port of New York was 
done by the government entirely throughits own 
employés. On February 1 of the year named, — 
t having been so decided by the then eal 
of the Treasury, the work was let under contract, — 
by which method it has since been performed. — 
During the six calendar years 1872-77, when 
the work was done by government a : 
alone, the number of pounds of merchandis 
weighed, the total cost of the same to the govern- _ 
ment, and the cost of weighing per ton, were as . 
follows : 


ANNUAL COST OF WEIGHING WHEN DONE BY THE GOVER 
MENT ALONE, 


‘ 
< 


s 





Number pounds Total costto Cost parton he 
weighed, ‘overnment, 2,000 pound 

1872 3,118, 010,823 $s 2,453.14 80.2902 
1873. +++ 2,368,773,033 7,934.09 0.3 
ey ete: Gee nae 

+ 3 109.7 0. . 
1870. f 2,114/874,065 301, 891.1 ots 4 
1877. 2,194)737,341 314.294. 72 f 


It will thee be seen that the expense of wei 
ing per ton, to the government, while doing it 
own work, varied from 317(;¢. in 1873 to 26, 
in 1874. The saving to the national treasury i: 
allowing the work to be done by contract durin 
the two years following will be plainly seen from 
the following : i, 
COST FOR FIRST TWO YEARS UNDER THE CONTRACT svsrew. 


Vumber pounds Total cost to Cost per to 
oe weehed: “Sense 2,000 pound 
DB 7Gsan cases sede k 2,187,324, 124 194,467.22 
TOIQ. Gcatnnnnecee 3,141,815,845 pre ped Bo.18os : a 


In 1878 the saving, as shown, was 8c. per ton y 
on the lowest outlay for weighing during the six 
years preceding. In 1879, when the cost of — 
weighing to the government ran as low as 
I2;;9¢. per ton, the contractor had evidently 
overestimated his ability to do the work cheaply 
for he was unable to continue, and threw up t 
contract. On March 10, 1880, the work of 
weighing was awarded by contract to Mr, 
Albert Daggett. The figures, as to cost of 
weighing for the last two years under Daggett, a 
are as follows: 

COST DURING PAST TWO YEARS UNDER THE CONTRACT SYSTEM, 


Number pounds Total cost to Cost 

weighed, government, sno a J 
REGO New seaunee acre 5,216,598, 490 $458,976. ne $0.16c9 
COSD er sueaten Varn 4,491,329,3| 323,3% 0.1404 


From this it appears that Mr, Daggett ind 
done the weighing at an average expense to the 
government during the past two years of a 
little less than 16c. per ton, Against an aver- sia 
age of about 1534c. per ton paid under the 
contracts of the preceding two years, and which — 
resulted disastrously to the holder. But the “5 
number of tons of merchandise weighed during — 
the last two years, as indicated above, was 
4,853,963, against 2,664,569 tons weighed — 43 
by his predecessor. » The sum which the | 
contractor received out of the total expense- vat 
of the weighing in 1881 was $168,804.93. Out 
of this Mr. Daggett was to pay his laborers, . 
weighers and other employés—in all, varying — 
during the year, according to the amount of work 



























to be done, from 200 to 600. The remainder of 
the expense was for salaries of the government 
weighers, assistant weighers, and others, together 
with such tools as were necessary. From this it 
appears that a little over 50 per cent. of the cost 
to the government of having the weighing done 
goes to the contractor. Unless the system of 
having the work performed by contract be done 
away with for other reasons than what appear in 
the order which abolishes Mr. Daggett’s office 
on June 1, it is fair to presume that it is the cou- 
tractor’s profits which the government is anxious 
_ to save. This is commendable. But it would 
__ be interesting to know just how the Secretary of 
_ the Treasury proposes to save that proportion of 

the outlay in view of the exhibit which we have 
taken the pains to make. The best record on the 
part of the government is an expense of about 
26c. per ton. By contracting for the execu- 
tion of the work, it has been done for less than 
16c. It is fair to admit that the government 
ought to do the work as economically as private 
enterprise can do it. But it never has. The 
question therefore arises, Can the government 
employés do this, and if so, how and where will 
_ the improved method be introduced ? 





UJ 


WHERE ENGLAND GETS EGGS. 

Attention is called by the British Trade Jour- 
nal to the fact that England is almost entirely 
dependent upon France for eggs and poultry, 
although small importations are received annually 
from Holland and Belgium. The growth of 
importations of eggs of late years in the United 
Kingdom has induced investigation into the Board 
of Trade returns. The exact figures relating to 
this subject prove to be quite interesting. During 
the present year the importation into England to 
_ March 31 is given at 199,922,640 eggs, valued at 
$3,004,264 (reckoning £1 at $4.85), against 170,- 
_ 977,040 in acorresponding period of 1881, valued 
at $2,761,861. These figures give the values of 
eggs in the quarter years mentioned at about 18c. 
a dozen in 1881, against 20c. in the first three 
months of 1882. The imports during the past 
twenty-four years have grown from 117,230,600 
eggs in 1856, to 412,935,720 eggs in 1879, the 
total value in the former year having been £278, - 


422, against £1,391,609 in the latter. An ab- 
_ stract from the table given is appended : 
Av. price 
per doz., 
No. eggs i Value. cents, 
117,230,600 *$1,350,346 -137 
a milestieaes 2,321,491 aes 
335,298,240 4,049,585 +144 
383,969,040 41895,032 +154 
405,701,040 791,037 +202 
++ 502,534,800 8,168,054 +219 
MS ++ 448,190,400 75758, 911, +210 
MESS ene Vasinwcoes 2 412,935,720 6,749,303 +199 


*Calling £1 equivalent to $4.85. 

From this exhibit it will be observed that 
whereas England bought eggs in France in 1856 
at an average price of less than r4c. per dozen, 
the price continually increased, reaching a maxi- 
mum in 1876, twenty years after, when it was 
_ about 22. per dozen. Meanwhile, the importation 
of eggs had increased during two decades nearly 
four and one-half times, or from over 117,000,000 
_ to oyer 502,000,000. Since 1876 the receipts of 
eggs in England have fallen off, and the price 
likewise. Thus, while the total purchases in 
1878 dropped to 448,000,000, and in 1879 to 
412,000,000, the price, from approximately 22c. 
in 1876, fell off to 21c. in 1878, and to a fraction 
under 20c. per dozen in 1879. As pointed out 
above, the price continued to drop, for in the 

earlier months of 1881 the cost of the éggs 
imported was close upon 18c. per dozen. Now 
that receipts are creeping up again, the old rule of 
higher values comes in, as the average rate for 
the first (three) months of 1882 shows. 
From the table it also appears that at least fif- 
teen or sixteen eggs are annually imported from 
France for every head of population in Great 
Britain. France supplies the home market be- 
sides her British neighbors, and it is believed to 
an extent averaging at least twenty eggs a head of 
population. This gives some idea of the enormous 
poultry and egg interest conducted in the latter 
country, and how rich an opportunity is neglected 
by the British farmer to supply himself and the 
British market with these products. Recent cal- 
culations place the annual production of eggs in 
rance at I,500,000,000, and the total value of the 
nual product of poultry and eggs at nearly £60, - 
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000,000. Of French eggs and poultry in 188r it 
is estimated that Great Britain received fully one- 
third, involving an outlay which English journals 
fail to see any advantage in sending abroad. The 
English farmer, with a trifle less attention paid to 
blooded cattle, hogs and horses, and a little more 
paid to raising poultry for table uses and sending 
eggs to market, might, it is thought, increase 
both his usefulness and his revenue at the same 
time. 





POSITION OF THE BRITISH [RON 
TRADE. 

A correspondent at London writes us as fol- 
lows, under date of May 4: 

‘‘ Although it is stated that the British iron trade 
at present is satisfactory, there is no denying that 
a series of singular complications have arisen in 
that industry, and are arising every day. In the 
first place, the ring formed by the Scotch and 
Cleveland blast-furnace proprietors to restrict the 
output of pig iron by 12% per cent., although on 
the whole successful, has caused a very vigorous 
movement on the part of the dealers, and a no 
less serious agitation among the workpeople. 
At all times rings or corners have been looked 
upon in England with dislike; and in a country 
where circumstances would seem to favor their 
development—considering the fiscal conditions— 
such combinations have not, as a rule, lived long. 
Even a combined effort to go on short time for 
mutual convenience can rarely be carried out 
with complete success, as witness the recent 
failure in the cotton-spinning industry. Scotland 
and Cleveland,. however, agreed toward the 
middle of March to.renew an agreement whereby 
itis sought to keep pig iron stocks down ata 
minimum, to maintain remunerative prices, and 
to maintain this course till August next. 

‘* Apparently there was every reason why the 
pig iron makers should adopt, for Britishers, 
such an extraordinary course. When the idea 
of forming a ring was first determined upon, at 
the beginning of October last year, the stocks at 
Middlesbrough and Glasgow amounted to very 
nearly a, million tons, and acrisis, it was thought, 
could only be averted by a sudden extensive 
demand, especially from the United States. The 
demand did not come, and, in Scotland especially, 
quotations came down with such rapidity that 
even yet they have not by any means recovered 
the lost ground. Moreover, at the time of the 
renewal agreement in March it was found that, 
whereas the restriction since the previous Octo- 
ber had reduced the Cleveland stocks by about 
50,000 or 60,000 tons, those in Scotland were 
reported to have actually gone on increasing to 
an amount that was indefinite, because some of 
the makers would not forward a statement. So 
much was the position felt that the Middlesbrough 
men urged their confréres over the border to 
restrict still more—viz., to the extent of 20 per 
cent.; but this the latter declined to do, and the 
mutual compact was renewed. 

‘* Of course, such a sweeping revolution in the 
ordinary way of working could not be accom- 
plished without giving rise to a number of con- 
tingencies, and these are now beginning to make 
themselves felt. To some extent the movement 
has proved successful; for instance, Cleveland 
G. M. B. No. 3 is at least ros. higher in price than 
it was this time five years ago—the end of the six 
years’ depression to which it was feared the iron 
trade was about to return. In this quarter, too, 
stocks are decreasing daily. Matters, however, 
are somewhat different in Scotland; prices not 
only maintain a lower standard than circum- 
stances would seem to warrant—being far below 
the usual Ios. above the Cleveland figure—but the 
stocks considerably exceed half a million tons, 
being more than three times as much as the public 
storage at Middlesbrough, while the decrease is 
desultory, and at the best very small. Still, the 
object of the ring in checking the downward 
course has been so far realized that the ‘‘ bears” 
are just now making a desperate effort on their 
own account, the principal scene of their opera- 
tions being the Middlesbrough market, and this 
constitutes the first complication, above referred 
to. 

‘«« As we have above hinted, the bane of the 
British iron trade has always been a want of 





cohesion among the producers. The positive 
evil of such disunion is now being felt in the 
sister industry, coal mining, and it seems to have 
been the general rule to allow two influences to 
settle the question of market values—one a 
great and unhesitating demand, the other a strike 
movement by the workmen. Of course, the 
speculative buyer has found a fine field for his 
talents on a market where underbidding simply 
meant business, and business, underbidding, and 
he is naturally very much alarmed at the new 
departure in the pig iron branch. The records of 
the Middlesbrough Exchange for the past month 
are full of instruction as to the evil work of these 
individuals. Finding that every effort to break 
the rings proved unavailing, so far as current quo- 
tations were concerned, the extraordinary course 
of creating a market ahead was resorted to. 
This feat was sought to be accomplished by 
actually selling ‘‘ futures ”’ at a lower figure than 
the day’s market rate, though, of course, in iron 
transactions deferred deliveries invariably call for 
an advance on current quotations whenever such 
business is sought by the purchaser. By this 
device the ‘‘ bear’ thought first to paralyze all 
future business, and also to limit buying for 
immediate requirements to such an extent as to 
force the makers into the market. The scheme, 
however, has signally failed; the makers have 
remained firm to a man, and now even decline to 
quote for forward supplies at all, while the con- 
sumers, distrusting the ability of the middlemen 
to meet their engagements at the lower rates, 
will give them no commissions. Indeed, to such 
an extent has the anti-broker feeling developed 
that an effort is at present being made to adopt a 
fixed tariff of prices ; but this is a ring feat which 
the restriction has hardly yet enabled the makers 
to achieve. 

“‘Of a more serious nature, as things remain at 
present, is the complication with the work people, 
which, although it is in the form of a wages dis- 
pute between the manufactured iron makers and 
the puddlers, shinglers, etc., is directly traceable 
to the enhanced prices maintained by the restric- 
tion policy. The sliding scale on which the 
wages are paid being balanced only once in 
three months, perhaps the last award, which made 
no alteration in the pay, hardly reflected in the 
finished department the enhanced condition of 
affairs in the crude manufacture. Probably not 
calculating upon a maintenance of the restriction 
in pig, the employers who turned out the finished 
article have been satisfied merely to do a good 
trade, and there can be no doubt that iron and 
steel shipbuilding, for instance, is at present in 
an unprecedented state of prosperity. However 
all this may bé, the men disputed the award, and 
Sir Joseph Pease, M. P., acting as umpire, and no 
doubt calculating on what would shortly come to 
pass, last Saturday adjudged an advance. Even 
this departure, however, has not proved satis- 
factory, and the whole of the finished iron trade 
of the north of England is being put to a stand- 
still this week by the employés, who demand an 
increase of 7% per cent., and that at once. 

‘¢Taking the whole situation at a glance, the 
British iron trade seems to be advancing toward 
an indefinite goal, under circumstances entirely 
new to the whole industry, crude and finished. 
It is impossible to tell what the end will be; but 
one feature in the condition of affairs is the 
apparent abandonment of any immediate hope of 
trade with the United States. Apart from the 
mere question of prices is that of ocean freights, 
complicated by the lack of return cargoes. On 
May 3 a Liverpool steamer was chartered from 
South Wales to Montreal with rails at 21s. per 
ton!” 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

The hue and cry that has been raised over 
oleomargarine during the past two years has at 
length nearly subsided. That article has taken 
its place among the legitimate articles of com- 
merce as if it had come to stay. And, reviewing 
the whole field of controversy, it is now easy to 
see that the objections to oleomargarine, and all 
the legislation against it, have arisen from one or 
other of three sources. First, there was the 
butter merchant, who feared that his trade was 
going to be injured, and that he would lose a 


certain amount of his profits. 
was the legislator, who desired to make himsel¢ 
popular with his country constituents. And, 
third, there were the agricultural journals, 
which acted on the same principle as the legis- 
lator. By the efforts of the merchant and the 
local press, boards of trade and other organiza- 
tions were made to petition legislatures for laws 
against the sale of oleomargarine, or laws com- 
pelling the makers to brand it, or laws to force 
those who sold or used it to put up conspicuous 
signs to that effect—all of which have proved 
totally abortive, since they have been either dis- 
regarded or evaded. Where, then, was the dairy 
community all this time, in whose behalf all 
these laws were ostensibly framed? Were they 
bewailing their hard fate, or making active efforts 
to kill this enemy who was represented as so 
dangerous to them? Not at all. The butter- 
makers of the land went right on minding their 
own business, and doing their best to improve 
the quality of their product. We believe it can 
be truthfully said that there has not been during 
these two years any general effort made by 


Second, there 


dairymen to procure legislation against oleo- 
margarine. 
instigated either by tradesmen and buyers or by 
the agricultural press of the country. 
man himself has not been alarmed. 
butter selling always at a remunerative price, 
and sometimes, as during the past winter, higher 
than ever before on a gold basis. It is true the 
foreign demand has fallen off; but not because 
the Englishman was afraid of our butter, but 
because the article would sell for more money 
here at home than he was willing to pay for it. 
So long as there is not enough made to supply 
the home market, and it is worth while for the 
trade to import butter from Holland to compete 
with our native manufacture, our dairymen will 
feel no anxiety lest they will not be able to dis- 
pose of their own make. 


The protesting meetings have been 


The dairy- 
He has seen 


On the other hand, there can be little doubt 
that the introduction of oleomargarine has been a 
positive advantage to butter consumers. Oleo- 
margarine came into competition only with the 
poorer qualities of butter, and its freedom from 
disagreeable odors and nasty taste has truly 
made it a formidable competitor. The result has 
been that butter-makers have been compelled, in 
self-defense, to make a better article. It may be 
safely asserted that there is 50 per cent. less of 
poor butter sent to market now than there was 
three years ago. 
It has been proved over and over that the chemi- 
cal constituents of oleomargarine and butter are 


And there is good reason forit. 


the same exceft that oleomargarine lacks the 
aromatic oils and acids which give fine butter its 
peculiarly delicious flavor. 
of butter these aromatics are soon dispersed and 
lost, and the oils of which they form a part 
immediately begin to deteriorate, thus causing 
the butter to become 
frouzy, or all of these together. 


In the lower grades 


strong, bitter, rancid, 
The oleomar- 
garine none of these fermenting 
properties, and hence is always clean-tasting, 
however it may lack the finer qualities of the best 
butter. As an offset to this competition the 
butter-makers have exerted themselves to produce 
a better article, and the general public is thereby 
the gainer. The statistics which 
brought before Congress, showing the increase in 


possesses 


have been 


exports of oleomargarine and the decrease in the 
exports of butter, amount to nothing, therefore, in 
face of the uniformly high price of butter during 
the period under review. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The House Committee on Commerce has ma- 
tured and submitted the most imposing array of 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors that any committee has yet ventured 
to present. The miscellaneous items aggregate 
$12,419,875. To this total is to be added the 
further sum of $4,923,000 for the improvement 
of the Mississippi river from the mouth of the 
Ohio at Cairo to the head of passes below New 
Orleans. The grand aggregate of the bill is, 
therefore, $17,342,875. It is not practicable at 
the present time to make such analysis as is re- 
quired to reach an opinion as to the propriety of 
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The 
time has gone by when the assertion can be made 
that this sort of legislation is necessarily or fun- 
damentally pernicious, nor is it possible to arbi- 


the expenditure of so large an amount. 


trarily assign the limits of expenditure to which 
it should extend. It is manifest, however, that 
there should be limits, and that Congress should, 
in advance of future legislation, seriously con- 
sider their nature, and the best means of de- 
An effort is made in 


the present bill to correct one source of abuse. 


fining and applying them. 


The number of surveys of new localities has been 
rigorously cut down, and the proviso inserted 
that no survey shall be made until the engineers 
shall have made a preliminary examination and 
reported that, in their judgment, the stream in 
question is worthy of improvement, and the work 
This will undoubtedly 
tend to exclude streams manifestly deficient in 
value as public navigations, and not only save the 
cost of surveying them, but check the attempts 
to force them into future appropriation bills. In 
the absence of well-considered and established 
statutory provisions, such precautions affect the 
current bill only, and are, therefore, of tempo- 


one of public necessity. 


rary effect. 


Two influences have combined to swell the 
River and Harbor bill to unprecedented dimen- 
sions, viz., the plethoric condition of the national 
money-bags, and the recent inundations of the 
Mississippi valley, the disastrous effects of which 
have deeply impressed Congress and the country 
at large, and predisposed the public mind to lib- 
eral expenditures, if thereby a recurrence can be 
The composition of the Mississippi 
River Commission, under whose direction the 


prevented. 


immense sums necessary for this purpose are to 
be expended, is, fortunately, such as to command 
the confidence both of the public and of scien- 
tificmen. The problem is continental in extent, 
and involves the application of hydraulic engi- 
The 
commission should be permitted to work out the 
solution by means of their plans, while educating 
both themselves and the public to the compre- 


neering on a hitherto unexampled scale. 


hension of the nature of the opposing forces, and 
the true remedies required for their regulation 
and control. The vexed question of the levees 
receives a partial adjustment in the bill. The 
commission are authorized to repair and build 
levees if, in their judgment, the navigation will 
thereby be improved; but they are not to be 
built merely for the purpose of reclaiming or 
protecting lands. 


Just at the present time, and not to go beyond 
the present year, the London 7imes thinks that 
the British farmer’s prospects are very fair. The 
country, it is added, is looking better for the mild 
winter. The meadows are green, and the crops 
have been well planted. Wheat is very forward. 
It is concluded that, ‘‘if all goes on well,” the 
season’s harvest will result in ‘‘a breathing spell ” 
for the staple old British industry—agriculture. 


M. Leon Say, the present French Minister of 
Finance, has, through his intimate friend, M. 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu, who writes in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, called a halt to the extrava- 
gance which has since 1869 been disorganizing 
French finances. The story, in brief, is that 
the Republic has outstripped the Empire in wast- 
ing money. While the budget for 1869 called for 
$352,000,000, that for 1883 calls for $606,000,000. 
The interest on the German war debt will not 
account for the increase. It is charged that 
trickery in the accounts has been going on for 
years, and that serious deficits have been dis- 
guised as ‘‘ floating indebtedness.”” This ‘*float- 
in 1879 was $140,000,000. It is 
now over $375,000,000, and the appropriations 
already made by the legislature will before the 
end of the year raise this sum to $640,000,000. 
This will call for a higher rate of interest than 
even the French bonds. M. 
accept the office he now holds unless this lavish 
expenditure on local works and in foreign aggres- 
sion be stopped. It is declared that he dare 
not make a loan to fund the debt, in the present 
condition of things, for fear of the effect on the 
market. He has, however, called the attention 


ing debt” 


Say refused to, 


of the people to the fact that the profligacy of 
their servants has fully equaled that which has 
scandalized fiscal operations in Turkey and Spain. 
France has spent during a few years past much 
more than she did in a like period under the 
empire, and has less to show for it. Fortunate 
it is that a man has taken charge of the treasury 
who has the sense to know what to do, and the 
courage of his convictions. 


Cabinet-making in France has for years en- 
joyed a prestige not possessed in any other 
country, yet the number engaged in the trade is 
not large, but 27,000, one half of whom are 
The value of their manufac- 
tured products annually is placed by the London 
Furniture Gazette at about $15,000,000. Of this 
about $3,600,000 worth finds a market abroad. 
The value of that exported to England in 1879 
was $510,000, against $360,000 in 1868. The 
heaviest exports to England, however, were in 
1874, amounting to $691,000. Since that date 
the English imports of French cabinet work 
have gradually fallen off. On the other hand, 
England shipped furniture to France in 1866 
valued at $75,000, and in 1881 at $300,000, The 
now agitating the English cabinet- 
the new French tariff will 
affect their rapidly growing sales to France. 


located in Paris. 


question 
makers is whether 


The Chicago 7%mes calls attention to the fact 
that there are two classes of weather forecasts. 
The first is the Signal Service class, and the second 
the Vennor and Tice class. The Signal Ser- 
vice makes predictions concerning the weather 
for twenty-four or forty-eight 
while Messrs. V. and T. try to predict for 
the indefinite future. The difference between 
so called, of each class is 
given as follows: The Signal Service forecasts 
are based upon actual data from all parts of the 
country, received three times daily, the results of 
tests by scientific instruments. These facts, col- 
lated and charted, enable the skilled observer in 
charge to forecast the general character of the 
weather anywhere in the United States for the 
next day or two. This in no way possesses any 
mysterious quality. The observer simply reads 
the records from all sections of the country. 
These tell him where storms are, where any are 
forming, the direction of the wind, etc.; and 
with these, and accompanying information, the 
rest becomes comparatively easy. The TZimes 
hesitates to call Vennor and Tice ‘‘ blind guess- 
ers,” but appears to think that they deserve it. 
Their methods are described as attempting to rea- 
son ‘‘ from remote conditions to remote results.” 
This makes the whole subject transparent, and 
there is now no reason why he who reads may 
not engage to ‘‘ predict the weather” for a year, 
as do the Canadian and St. Louis sages—Vennor 
and Tice. 


hours ahead, 


the methods, 


Tn an interview with an /z¢/er Ocean reporter, 
Mr. Butterworth, of Rockford, IIl., president of 
the convention of gas company officials which 
was recently held in Chicago, said that ‘gas 
men had little to fear from the competition of 
electricity.” As to Edison’s light, he added: 
‘¢We are not at all disheartened by the reitera- 
tion of Edison that he can light houses cheaply 
with the electric light; he can’t do it.” Mr. 
Butterworth further expressed his belief that a 
cheap electric light for house illumination is a 
failure, and that the efforts to make one have 
rather ‘‘stimulated than depressed” the gas 
interests. He thought the gas companies would 
have to give up street lighting to electricity, but 
claimed to be able to keep the field for house or 
interior lighting. Other members of the asso- 
ciation agreed with President Butterworth. It 
is pleasant thus to see both sides to the contest 
in good humor and satisfied with the outlook. 
The electric light people have been conspicuously 
confident of their ability to oust gas, and now 
come the gas people, and it appears they are 
quite assured of the stability necessary to with- 
stand the proposed attack. 


It has been decided to dispose of the crown 
jewels of France, and expend the proceeds in 


works of ‘public utility,” or establish ‘a relief 


fund for sick and disabled workmen.” The pro- 
ceeds have been estimated at ten to twelve million 
francs. The date of the sale has not yet been 
announced. This will prove a legacy from roy- 
alty to those of the people most needing it. But, 
without a republican executor of the estate of the 
deceased, it is doubtful if the populars heirs to 
the throne of authority would ever have received 
the souvenirs, or their equivalent. 





The advisory commission, appointed by the 
trunk lines of railway to take testimony relative 
to the transportation problem and make a report 
thereon, have finished their labors in St. Louis. 
The merchants there think they have made a 
good point. They called attention to the fact 
that the distance from St. Louis to. New York is 
1,071 miles, while from Chicago to New York it 
is but 920 miles, or 16 per cent. less. This 
would seem to entitle Chicago to better rates to 
New York by the percentage noted, instead of 
which it was stated to the commission that the 
rates from New York to Chicago have been 22 
per cent. less than to St. Louis, and only re- 
cently have been cut to 19 per cent., which is 
still 3 per cent. too high. A difference is also 
made between east-bound and west-bound freight, 
3 per cent. extra being charged on the latter. 
The St. Louis bridge-toll, an arbitrary and extra 
charge, as all bills are made out to East St. Louis 
only, amounts to 27 per cent. of the existing 
fourth-class rate to New York. This, added to 
the extra 3 per cent. charged, makes a 30 per 
cent. discrimination in favor of Chicago, when, as 
stated, the latter city is entitled to but 16 per cent. 
With an advantage of 46 per cent. in its favor, 
the city by the lake, St. Louis admits, ought to 
find it easy to compete with St. Louis merchants. 
The points presented by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis were carefully prepared, and 
called for a readjustment of rates east and west, 
from St. Louis to the seaboard. 


In summing up the so-called double standard 
question, as understood by the Bux/lionist of 
London, that journal says (the italics are the 
Bullionist’s) : 


We have now brought our argument up to 
that point at which it is evident that somebody has 
got to give way. Wehave shown that the original 
disturber of the currency peace was England; 
we have shown that out of her error has growna 
system of competition, on the part of other 
nations, to assimilate their forms of currency to 
our own; that virtues were attributed to the 
English single gold standard which are without 
foundation, and that are not justified in either 
facts or philosophy, and that incalculable injuries 
are growing and will grow out of this competition, 
and that it is impossible that this competition can 
cease except by some mutual and international 
agreement. 


The above well illustrates the persistence with 
which the silver advocates start with the assump- 
tion that silver has come to occupy a secondary 
place in the coinage of leading countries through 
discriminating legislation, whereas the fact is 
that the inferior place which silver now occupies 
has come about in obedience to the same influence 
which has brought into active usefulness the 
bank check and the clearing house. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE PROPOSED CANADIAN RAILWAY 
CONSOLIDATION. 

Toronto, May 16.—The feeling against the so- 
called fusion of the Grand Trunk and Great 
Western railways acquires strength as it comes 
to be understood that Sir Henry Tyler’s boast 
of being able to save one million of dollars per 
annum by amalgamation means, in plain Eng- 
lish, that he will make that extra sum out of 
shippers in the western peninsula of Ontario 
as soon as his monopoly is effected. It is from 
a class peculiarly sensitive to assaults on the 
pocket that this comparatively large sum will be 
wrung. Local storekeepers, farmers, cattle 
feeders, dealers in agricultural produce, manu- 
facturers, and nearly every branch of traders, will 
have to contribute to the Grand Trunk Com- 
pany’s exactions. While the G/ode, the organ of 
the Liberal opposition in Dominion politics, is 


out strongly against the proposed otneeaee of 
Great Western autonomy, it is curious to see the 
Mail, the government organ, quite silent on ‘a 
subject second to none in the importance of its 
bearing upon the commercial interests of the 
Province. It can only be supposed that on the 
eve of a general election Sir John Macdona 
wishes his editor to steer clear of stumbling: 
blocks. The immense influence and patronage 
of the Grand Trunk are thus shown already to 
be of a magnitude which is fraught with dang 
to the state, and that before the swallowing of 
its principal rival has been actually consummated. — 
In the way of the final step, however, are ‘several 
possibilities. The Grand Trunk preference share- 
holders may object to postponing their claims 
till 3 per cent. has been paid to Great Weste 
ordinary shareholders. Or, if it be true thata 

two-third vote of the Great Western Company i is \ 
requisite for the legal transfer of the property, > 
some other interest may possess itself of rather — 
over a third of ordinary Great Western shares, ¥ 
and so block the way. Nobody, of course, 
believes the statement that Mr. W. H. Vander-— is 
bilt has gone to England to effect this ob ject. 
It is well known that other consid 
fluenced his departure for Europe, and, in any 
case, to be himself the operator in such a deal _ 
would be to blazen abroad a job that would send i 
the stock far away up out of sight. At the’same 
time there may be some foundation for the report, 
and it is well known that the stock has been very — 
active of late. It would not be to Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s interest that the Grand Trunk Railway, 
already in direct line from Chicago to the sea- 
board, should further strengthen the volume of a 
eastern-bound freight passing out of the count yo 
by the St. Lawrence route, to the obvious injury 
of New York asa shipping port, and of the New 
York Central railway receipts at the Niagara 
suspension bridge. Mr. Hickson would be sure — 
to divert all he could control to Montreal, and i 
must be bornein mind that, with the rapid devel-_ 
opment of Manitoba and the Canadian north- 
west, that will be a constantly increasing quantity. 
There is, in fact, strong ground for the opinion’ 
that Mr. Vanderbilt will do what he can to pre-- 
vent the fusion scheme. Again, the new Great 
Western board, of which Lord Barry is presi- 
dent, may at any time, on obtaining a clearer 
understanding of the situation than that had by. 
the shareholders in London who recently elect 

them, determine to thwart the machinations 5 of 
Mr. Abbott, and to preserve the independent f 
their line. That it would be a very easy task for 
a more vigorous board than Colonel Grey’s to 
stay the suicidal mania inspired by Mr. Abbott, 
nobody who knows the facts can doubt for a — 
moment. The prospects of the Great Western j 
were never so bright as at the present moment. 
The Canadian Pacific syndicate, having acquired 
the Quebec government road from Ottawa to — 
Montreal, were willing to codperate with the 
Great Western in the construction of a new line f 
from Toronto to Ottawa, to which the syndicate 
had as a feeder the Credit Valley Railway, whi 
it would have leased to the Great Western Co 
pany. Thus the chief obstacle hitherto in 
way of competition with other lines for o 
bound freight from Chicago to Montreal wou 
haye been removed, and east, as well as west, of 
Toronto the Great Western would have 
able to hold its own. It was actually prove 
the Great Western meeting in London, by 
CoJonel Grey, the retiring president, that ti 
earnings of the road for the past half year wou 
have sufficed, but for the war of rates, to pay a 
5 per cent. dividend, instead of the 3 now to be 
guaranteed by the Grand Trunk. Consider 
that this exhibit of earning capacity was m 
without any of the advantages sure to be deri 
from the establishment of a through busi 
east of Toronto, it is almost incredible that the 
shareholders could have been cajoled as they 
were. It merely serves to show how easily a 
partially informed proprietary, thousands of mil 
away from the scene of action, may be led by 
one resolute agitator, backed by the very com 
plete London organization of the Grand Trunk 
Company, and assisted by a friendly press. 
These considerations may yet appeal to the hon ¥ 
esty and fidelity of the new chairman, who may 
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turn out to be no mere slavish tool of his nom- 
inators. Lord Bury is no stranger to Canada, 
and, curiously enough, he found his bride 
in Hamilton, the headquarters of the Great 
Western Company. He has therefore ample 
means of informing himself and of serving the 
true interests of the company of whose property 
he is now a trustee. His large experience of 
_ railway matters in England will no doubt help 
him to a rapid discernment of the facts of the 
case. Of one thing, at all events, he must be 
very sure. If the sanction of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment is required to give effect to any scheme of 


be given. The paramount interests of the large 
body of traders and agriculturists in the penin- 
sula west of Toronto are opposed to any such 
monopoly, and they will find a way to make 
themselves felt. The present manager of the 
_ Great Western is a man who does not make it 
his business to cultivate a wide personal pop- 
ularity, but he has spared no pains to bring his 
road into order second to none on the continent; 
and, while devoting his whole energies to the 
i" efficient and economical administration of his 
company’s affairs, he has never turned a deaf 
ey ear to local solicitations for increased facilities or 
accommodation. As a railway man he has earned 
, a great reputation in Ontario. Succeeding to the 
_ managership at a time when the whole railway 
_ system of Canada was honeycombed with petty 
_ irregularities, and oppressed by some phases of 
corruption of more vital import, he had no 
agreeable task before him in his crusade against 
the then existing order of things. But he had 
the strength to persevere, and, in cleaning his 
own Augean stable, set an example which has 
been serviceable to every road in Canada. Mr. 
Broughton and his present staff are thoroughly 
_ posted in their business, but the new departure 
__ of the London owners will do much to mar their 
usefulness. Each man must feel as if the sword 
of Damocles were hanging over his head, and 
every ally of the road must feel careless about 
_ maintaining relations with a company threatened 
with extinction. In fact, by their present course 
_ the English owners are doing all in their power 
to ruin a magnificent property, and they will 
~ soon know, too, that they have been reckoning 
without their host. 














MORE NEW SECURITIES IN THE 
LONDON MARKET. 
London, May 4.—All of a sudden in London 
we find ourselves in the thick of a burst of new 
_ securities. For nearly two-thirds of a year such 
novelties were almost wholly wanting, but now 
_ that interest rates are lower, and the agricul- 
tural prospects thus far remarkably good, 
the financial world has suddenly waked up, 
apparently far more vigorous for the timely rest 
it has received. It was last month that the first 


be | 


signs of revival appeared, and some miscellaneous 
-_ ventures were duly placed. The first investment 


Se 


may be likened to the first oyster. When the 
_ public palate has made up its mind to swallow 
- the undertaking, it is a sure sign that dozens 
‘more will be swallowed with equal avidity, and, 
so great are the digestive powers of the market, 
_ that the appetite for such novelties is found to 

increase with what it feeds upon, and when once 
_ a rush of new securities sets in it will certainly go 
on until a surfeit occurs. This week, besides the 

second moiety of the Italian loan, and sundry 
home, city and railway demands, electric light 
companies are showing themselves in full force. 
_ The speculation in Anglo-American Brush Light 
_ Company’s shares, coupled with the exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, have given these concerns a 
_ grand start, and anything with the word ‘‘ Brush ” 
attached to it is sure to be swallowed. Yet 
apparently there are many well-informed people 
who entertain grave doubts as to any system of 
electric lighting competing seriously with gas 
_ property in this country. Coal is so remarkably 
cheap in England that the gas comjinies could, 
if put to it, cut down their charges very consider- 
ably, as was pointed out by the Lconomist a 
few weeks ago. At Leeds already the charge for 
gas is at the present timec considerably below Soc. 
er 1,000 cubic feet, and the engineer of the 
s works is urging the corporation to supply 
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1g-candle gas for heating purposes as low as 
Is. per 1,000, It certainly would seem to be 
hopeless for the electric light to compete, for 
household purposes, at any such quotation as 
this. All the gas companies here appear to be 
waking up, offering to supply consumers with gas 
stoves at small charges, and to erect them, and I 
hear some of the companies contemplate the 
introduction of a special low tariff for such 
purposes. Then, again, London is being lighted 
in various localities with Sugg’s, Bray’s, and 
Siemen’s gas burners, and our erewhile dingy 
thoroughfares are at last becoming respectably 
illuminated. Atany rate, the people of London 
have much to thank the electric light for in the 
way of cheaper gas and better public lighting. 
But what will perhaps be more interesting 
will be the fact that a fair number of American 
railroad securities have been brought forward 
and have, as far as I can hear, been toler- 
ably well received. The Buffalo, New York 
& Philadelphia have offered 6 per cent. first 
mortgages at 108; the Alabama, New Orleans, 
Texas & Pacific Junction 6 per cent.. at 
103, and the New York, Texas & Mexican 
sterling 6 per cents. at 94, and I doubt if the 
public know much here about two of them, 
though the Alabama company has a sort of 
standing already in this market. But, after all, 
the great point for the subscriber to a new security 
is not what the position of a company may 
be, but what chance there will be for him to sell 
out at a profit. 
almost always speculators. 
but help the railroad companies of the United 
States who contemplate borrowing here that 
speculators should be turning their attention to 
these applications. But, as I have heretofore 
remarked, it depends very much upon the integ- 
rity of railroad management in America how 
much money British investors will embark in 
these securities. For some time past there has 
been a strong demand for Brazilian and Argentine 
railways and Mexican railroad stock, mainly 
because the management of such concerns is 
known and trusted here, and, if it were possible 
(and I believe it is possible) for United States 
companies seeking this market to place one or 


The original subscribers are 
However, it cannot 


two names which are trusted here upon their 
boards of directors, they would find it vastly to 
their advantage. 

By-the-by, your northern neighbors, the Eng: 
lish-Canadian railroad companies, have been 
attracting a considerable amount of attention here 
within the past few weeks. The Grand Trunk, 
of the Canadian system, is much more extensive 
than that of the Great Western of Canada; ney- 
ertheless, the smaller company has always been 
a thorn in the side of the larger. The Grand 
Trunk has on many past occasions made advances 
toward the Great Western, but the latter have 
always held themselves aloof, and the Great 
Western board have always rejected the over- 
tures of the speculative element which has 
surrounded the market for Grand Trunk securi- 
ties. The Great Western board were eminently 
respectable, yet when the Grand Trunk offered 
to lease the rival company at a minimum of 3 per 
cent. the bait was found too tempting to be 
resisted, and the result is that the Great Western 
board have had to retire. It is thought that the 
principal connections of the Great Western Com- 
pany, including the Wabash and others, will be 
severed; but, be that as it may, there can be no 
doubt of the reason which at last brought the 
Grand Trunk board to make the offer of 3 per 
cent. It was their fears respecting the Canadian 
Pacific. This vast undertaking, there can be 
little doubt, possesses the sympathies of the 
people of Canada, to the exclusion of the Grand 
Trunk, and it was the fear that the Great West- 
ern Company would fall into their rival’s hands 
which made them offer these really favorable 
terms. These terms, however, would not have 
been accepted had not the war of rates across the 
border so seriously reduced the last Great West- 
ern of Canada dividend; so that after all the fusion 
may be traced to the operations of the railroad 
kings in the United States. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that the Grand Trunk is 
materially strengthened by the change of Great 
Western owners, and must in future be reckoned 








upon as a more serious competitor for public 
favor. 

Among the companies which stand well here 
at the present time must be included almost all 
descriptions of land companies. Colonial land 
companies have of late years been a specially 
marked feature, and, as in the rapid march of 
events there are found to be few more improving 
descriptions of property than land in these new 
worlds, they retain their hold upon the public 
remarkably well. 
time to name perhaps ten or a dozen of our land 
companies, including land mortgage companies, 
the funds of which are employed in the United 
States. They are, I believe, almost all of them 
at good premiums, and more uniformly successful 
than similar ventures in the colonies have been. 
This is certainly a class of investment which 


It is possible at the present 


may be extended, and it will be well to point out 
that British capital is desirous of flowing into 
channels possessing a tangible basis for opera- 
like a 
railroad company, at the whim of a speculative 


tions. Land can scarcely be ruined, 
president, and the suggestion is offered as one 
worthy of following up, for there is money to 
be made by bringing American land companies 
over here. 
IS THE SOIL OF THE UNITED STATES 
BEING EXHAUSTED ? 

Dr. Peter Collier, chemist of the Bureau, of 

Agriculture, contributes a valuable paper to the 





forthcoming Agricultural Review, under the 
above heading. 


array of crop statistics covering a series of years, 


By the careful comparison of an 


he finds undoubted evidence of lessening pro- 
Dr. Collier 
makes some interesting statements concerning 
the relative fertility-of the east and west, show- 
ing that, while the soil of the latter is growing 
more and more impoverished, that of the former, 
through the use of fertilizers, is becoming richer 
and outstripping the west in productiveness. On 
this subject he says: 

“Tf we contrast the New England and middle 
states, for example, with those of the central or 
the northwestern and western states, we shall 
find that, although the former were but a few 
years ago surpassed in productiveness by the 
latter, during the short period of fifteen. or 
twenty years the yield of the latter has fallen off, 
while that of the New England and middle 
states has increased, so that at present the acre- 
age yield of these New England and middle 
states surpasses that of the northwestern and 
western states and of the central states. This is 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that these 
same lands which have so increased in produc 


duction, due to soil impoverishment. 


tiveness have been under the plow for at least 
a century longer than those of the 
This result is probably due largely to inherent 
differences in the soils of the several sections ; 
the rocks of New England, which by their grad- 
ual disintegration have formed these lands, will 
probably be found richer in the mineral constit- 
uents of plant food than the rocks of the west. 
But it is beyond question that the early settlers 
upon these western lands found them rich in the 
elements of plant food, which through ages had 
accumulated. The continued cropping and 
wasteful methods which characterized the early 
years of western agriculture appear, however, to 
have partly, at least, exhausted these accumu- 
lated stores of food, as evidenced by diminished 
crops. As, of course, is well known, the cereals 
require for their development large quantities 
comparatively of potash and phosphoric acid; 
and, as is also well known, these two mineral 
constituents exist in comparatively very small 
quantities in the rocks or in the soil derived 
from them. It follows, therefore, that these two 
constituents would naturally be soonest removed 
from the soil by continual cropping; and, as is 
known, this removal has necessitated the restora- 
tion to the soil of these constituents through the 
application of those products containing them. 
The so-called commercial fertilizers which have 
within the past few years been manufactured 
and sold in the country, especially in the New 
England and Atlantic states, are chiefly valu- 
able for these two constituents. 
facture and sale of commercial fertilizers has 


west. 


The manu- 


an average saving of 62 per cent. 
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rapidly developed during the past few years 
in our country, and already reathes an annual 
aggregate of many millions of dollars. In 
Great Britain there were imported in a single 
year 394,843 tons of fertilizing materials, worth 
$20,049,042. Every corner of the earth and 
island of the sea has been ransacked almost to 
supply her with the means for increasing her 
crops. Within five years from the time when 
Liebig called attention to the deposits of guano, 
her importation of this most valuable fertilizer 
reached the enormous amount of 283,300 tons in 
a single year, and her consumption of super- 
phosphate is estimated annually at 250,000 tons. 
But, in addition to this, her importations of 
cereals and breadstuffs for consumption within 
her borders has added greatly to the aggregate 
supply of her material for the enrichment of her 
farming lands. As a result of this enrichment 
of the soil, we have seen the productiveness of 
these farming lands of Great Britain within the 
past thirty years enormously increased, until it 
appears, according to the authority of one of 
their foremost agriculturists, they have reached 
about the last limit of profitable production in 
their agriculture. In connection with this sub- 
ject of commercial fertilizers, it is interesting to 
consider the results which have followed the 
chemical control which has been maintained over 
this great industry. All will understand that the 
determination in a commercial fertilizer of the 
amount of those constituents of which our various 
crops are composed, as we have already seen, 
is a chemical question, and we have in most 
of the states chemists appointed whose duty it 
is to analyze and report upon such fertilizers as 
are offered for sale. The result of this chemical 
supervision gives abundant evidence that this 
work of the agricultural chemists of the country 
has, even in a pecuniary sense, very greatly 
added to the profits of the farmer. From 
the tabulated results of analyses, it will be seen 
that within the past thirteen years the average 
price per ton for fertilizers has fallen from $59.47 
to $34.79, or 41.5 per cent., while the intrinsic 
value per ton has increased during the same 
period from an average value of $21.36 to $32.93 
per ton, or 54.2 per cent. In other words, did 
the same relation of value to cost obtain to day 
which existed in 1868, the average cost of the 
fertilizers analyzed by Dr. Genth would have 
been $91.68 per ton, whereas it is $34.79, equal 
to 38 per cent. only, thus showing that the 
purchaser of commercial fertilizers to-day makes 
Not only has 
this great saving been effected during the past 
few years, but itis to be observed also that the 
basis of valuation of these fertilizers has also 
been changed, and in this way increased greatly 
the benefit accruing to the purchaser and con- 
sumer of these commercial products. For ex- 
ample, in 1869 the value generally given to 
soluble phosphoric acid was 161%/c. per pound, 
while now the same constituent is estimated at 
I2c. per pound.” y 
“But the above statement,’ adds the Spring- 
field Republican, ‘‘but partially represents the 
whole truth in this matter; for, besides these, as 
one might say, legitimate products, there were 
sold in these earlier days, less than ten years ago, 
as fertilizers, material not worth in fact the barrels 
in which the stuff was packed for market; as, for 
example, the ‘ What is it,’ as it was called, which 
in reality was only the powdered gangue rock of 
an abandoned gold mine. In another case harbor 
mud was put up and sold as a valuable fertilizer.” 








THE SILK INDUSTRY. 

A valuable compendium of the history of silk 
culture and manufacturing in the United States 
has been issued by the Census Bureau. Native 
silk, despite the efforts and experiments of 200 
years, was used in manufactures in only two 
places in this country in 1880—at Williamsburg, 
Kans., and Salt Lake City. Kansas produced 
about 500 pounds, and no other state more than 
250 pounds. California produced 1,900 pounds 
in 1868, and two years later there were more 
than 1,000,000 mulberry trees growing in that 
state. But in 1878 the industry was almost ex- 
tinct. The value of raw silk imported has in- 
creased from $53,350 in 1843 to $12,024,699 in 
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1880. Since 1875 the value of silk goods made 
in this country has been about 36 per cent. of the 
whole home consumption, and the percentage is 
increasing. In 1880 there was 386 factories, 
employing 34,521 hands, to whom more than 
$9,000,000 was paid in wages. ‘The capital in- 
vested was $19, 125,300, nearly all in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, these states having 356 of the 382 
In these states the industry is mainly 
confined to seven counties. Passaic county, in 
New Jersey, heads the list, with a capital of 
$5,660,525, a product valued at more than 
$14,000,000, 82 factories and 3,238 looms. The 
quality of the finished goods has steadily in- 
creased, and the fabrics, especially the ribbons, 
grow in public favor. The census report was 
prepared by William C. Wykoff. ; 


factories. 


CAPE D{[AMONDS. 

The London received 
information respecting the exports of diamonds 
from the Cape of Good Hope which is as inter- 
esting as it is remarkable. Itmay be mentioned 
that the custom house returns of the colony are 
entirely silent as to what these shipments amount 
to year by year, and that our own Board of Trade 
returns are equally devoid of information upon 


Economist has some 


the subject. Yet when we say there is every 
reason for supposing that this country received 
last year as much as £4,500,000 worth of Cape 
diamonds; that the bulk of these stones were 
sent to Holland to be cut, and after being 
received back were sold partly here, but mainly 
in Paris, Vienna and New York, while not a few 
stones found their way to India, the existence of 
a traffic of really considerable magnitude is dis- 
More than that, there can be no doubt that 
Only twelve years 
have elapsed since the first diamond was exported 


closed. 
the trade has grown rapidly. 


from the Cape as a curiosity, and five or six years 
ago it was roughly estimated that some £2,000,000 
worth of these stones had been shipped thence in 
the course of asingle year. Now, we have been 
kindly supplied with the aggregate amounts of 
bills drawn against Cape diamonds in 1881, and 
remitted for payment to London by the three 
principal banks engaged in the South African 
trade. It must not be supposed that these bills 
represent all, or nearly all, the diamonds which 
find their way from the Cape. There is reason 
to believe that the number of stolen stones, often 
sent through the post without so much as regis- 
tration, is increasingly large; and at the same 
time packets reach this country and the continent 
conveyed through numerous private channels. 


It will probably, therefore, not be overstepping 
reality if we state the exports as follows: 
Cape diamonds 


exported in 1881. 
Diamond bills received here in the regular course 


by three principal banks .......-...seeeeeeeeeee £3,767,000 
Add 20 per cent. privately posted or brought ..... 753,000 
TOPaL vic dciten's seve st na, cadeaient webeasUeares a £4,520,000 


We have not the official figures of the imports and 
exports of the colony at command for a later 
period than 1880. In that year the imports were 
stated at £7,649,000, and the exports, exclusive 
of diamonds, at £4,269,000. But it is apparent 
that, if some £4,000,000 of diamonds had to be 
added to the total, there was a balance of trade in 
the colony’s favor which would go far to account 
for the steady flow of specie to the Cape for years 
past. 


THE VARMOUTH HERRING FISHERY. 

The following, by W. H. Ridenig, is from 
Harper's Magazine for June: ‘‘ The industry 
is great in every sense of the word. Over 
$3,009,000, or £600,000, is invested in it; it 
employs more than 1,000 vessels and 8,000 men, 
and the late Frank Buckland computed that the 
herrings caught in one year would be sufficient 
to make fourteen meals for every man, woman 
and child in the United Kingdom. The herring 
is the mainstay of the town’s prosperity. It was 
the abundance of this palatable and wholesome 
fish that attracted the early settlers to the sands. 
Statistically, it is nearly as interesting as it is 
upon the breakfast table. Yarmouth and the 
adjacent town of Lowestoft catch 450,000,000 a 
year, and the gross yearly produce of the North 
sea and east Atlantic fisheries is said by Mr. 
William Watt, of Aberdeen (the author of an ex- 
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ceedingly interesting essay on the subject), to be 
not less than 2,400,000,000, or two herrings to 
every man, woman and child in the world. The 
cod, ling and hake destroy twelve times as many 
herrings as all the fishermen of Europe catch, 
and the shoals are also preyed upon by other fish 
and great flocks of birds. Nearly all the fish 
that swim prey upon the herring at one stage or 
another of its existence. The spawning grounds 
are ravaged by crabs and lobsters, and by all 
sorts of flat-fish, and the fry is consumed by the 
haddock, the whiting, and the herring itself. 
The shoals are sometimes four miles long and 
two broad, and the fish are so densely packed 
that those in the rear have been known to push 
the front ranks ashore. The nets used by the 
Scotch and Yarmouth fisheries together are long 
enough to reach from Liverpool to New York 
more than four times; and yet some commis- 
sioners who were appointed to investigate the 
subject have reported that nothing which man 
has done has diminished the stock of herrings in 
the sea, and nothing which man is likely to do 
can diminish it? The fecundity of the fish is so 
great that the progeny of a single female would 
at one spawning, if all the ova were hatched, be 
sufficient to fill about forty barrels, and it is this 
reproductive power which enables the species to 
hold its place. 
home of the herring, and the shoals come and 
go from the shore to deep water and back again, 
influenced by temperature, spawning, and the 
location of their food. In the north of Scotland 
they are most abundant by the Ist of August, 
while in the vicinity of Yarmouth the principal 
fishing does not begin until September. No 
herrings are caught in January. Toward the end 
of February the fishermen begin to catch spring 
herrings, and continue to do so during March, 
April and May. In June and July the mid- 
summer herrings are caught, and little is done 
in August preliminary to the opening of the 
autumn or home fishing, which lasts from Sep- 
tember until about Christmas. Two or three 
days before the great festival, all the boats come 
in, and are moored along the wharf, bow on, 
from the Southtown Bridge to the estuary where 
the Yare empties between 
wooden piers into the sea.’ 


The North sea is the principal 


two picturesque 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
NEGOTIATIONS. 
The Paris correspondent of the London Zcoxo- 
mist, writing under date May 4, says: ‘‘ There 
is a permanent committee in France, which 
was founded by the late M. Ménier, for bring- 
ing about a treaty of commerce between France 
and the United States. So far it has _pro- 
duced small results, and, although the delegates 
sent two or three years back to America to 
agitate that country were everywhere well re- 
ceived in the public meetings they held, they 
could make no impression on the government. 
A deputation from the committee waited on the 
French president of the council this week, and, 
from the conversation which passed, both the 
members of the committee and the government 
appear to think that there is now a fair prospect 
of concluding a treaty, and M. de Freycinet prom- 
ised to give M. Roustan, the new Minister for 
France, who is about to leave for his post, in- 
structions to open negotiations afresh.” 


TREATY 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHI- 
BITION. 

The London 7imes says that the International 
Fisheries Exhibition, at Edinburgh, was in every 
respect a success. The total number of persons 
who have paid for admission at the gates since 
the opening is nearly 138,000, and the drawings 
have reached the very respectable sum of £5,236. 
As the expenses will probably not exceed £3,000 
there will be a cofisiderable surplus. On Satur- 
day the exhibition was attended by 13,500 per- 
sons who paid at the doors, and the sum drawn 
was £483—the largest drawings of any single 
day since the opening. As many of the visitors 
had come from Glasgow, Newcastle and other 
distant places, and made a hasty round of the 
stalls, there was no overcrowding. Indeed, the 
Waverley market is so commodious, and the 
arrangements of the committee were so complete, 
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that the presence of five or six thousand persons 
during the day caused no inconvenience. In the 
evenings, however, when the attendance reached 
eight and nine thousand, the pressure was some- 
times intolerable, and on one occasion last week 
it was found necessary to shut the gates, and to 
turn away hundreds, if not thousands, of persons 
who sought for admission. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the exhibition has been due, not merely 
to the national importance of the fisheries, but 
also to the fact that many of the articles exhibited 
have been of an entertaining and popular charac- 
ter. Much interest has been shown in the appa- 
ratus connected with fish culture, and in one tank 
some thousands of salmonidz have been hatched 
since the exhibition opened. Crowds have also 
been gathered round the working model of the 
Deanston salmon ladder, up which small fishes 
were made to mount every half-hour for the in- 
struction and amusement of the visitors. 


A NEW INSULATING MATERIAL. 
The following is from the London 77mes- 
‘“«The immense strides which have been made 
in electrical discovery, particularly in practical 
applications, have compelled electricians to seek 
for new and cheaper insulating materials than 
those already in use. Hitherto they have been 
limited to glass, porcelain, stoneware, gutta- 
percha, india-rubber, and ebonite. Owing to the 
greatly increased demand, the price of the last 
three named has risen very much, and is likely to 
rise still more; and, while the quality has deterio- 
rated, it is impossible for the existing sources to 
supply what is needed, not only for telegraph 
and telephone work, but for the immense field 
opening in electric light work. The public re- 
quire, before every thing, safety in the use of 
electricity, and there is a corresponding demand 
for a cheap insulating material, the supply of 
which shall be equal to the demand likely to 
arise. This has now been met by the invention 
of a material called insulite. A method has been 
discovered by which wood, sawdust, cotton 
waste, paper pulp, and other fibrous materials 
can be converted into a material perfectly imper- 
vious to moisture and acids, easily molded 
under pressure into any shape, and capable of 
being worked or cut into any form. This mate- 
rial is an excellent non-conductor of electricity, 
and can be used for all forms of battery cells, 
telegraph insulators, supports for electric light 
leads, and telephone work. It affords the means 
of securing perfect insulation at a very much less 
cost than ebonite or gutta-percha. As it is per- 
fectly impervious to moisture, articles made of it 
cannot shrink or warp. It supplies exactly what 
is wanted in practical work, in which ordinary 
wood cannot be used, because it absorbs moisture, 

and ebonite is inhibited on account of its cost.” 
THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ TAX 
IN TEXAS. 
The legislature of Texas has enacted the follow- 
ing law on commercial trayelers in that state, and 
repealing existing laws on the subject. It goes 
into effect July 1, 1882, and provides that there 
shall be levied and collected from every commer- 
cial traveler, drummer, salesman or solicitor of 
trade, by sample or otherwise, an occupation tax 
of $35, payable in advance; provided, that the 
tax herein required to be paid by such commer- 
cial traveler, drummer, salesman or solicitor 
shall be paid to the Comptroller of Public 
Accounts, whose receipts, under seal, shall be 
evidence of the payment of such tax; and pro- 
vided, further, that no county, city or town shall 
levy or collect any occupation tax upon such 
commercial traveler, drummer, salesman or 
solicitor; provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall apply to any one soliciting subscriptions for 
religious, literary or historical books or maps, 
or to persons soliciting for nurseries, newspapers 
or gravestones; provided, further, that every 
commercial traveler, drummer, salesman or 
solicitor of trade shall, on demand of the tax col- 
lector of any county of the state or any peace 
officer of said county, exhibit to such officer the 
comptroller’s receipt above mentioned, and every 
commercial traveler, drummer, salesman or 
solicitor of trade who shall fail or refuse to exhibit 
said receipt to such officer on demand by. him 





































































shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
fined in a sum not less than $25, nor more than 
$100. A merchant, in the meaning of this act, 
is any person, firm or association of persons 
engaged in buying and selling goods, wares and 
merchandise of any kind whatever. a 

THE RUSSIAN CUSTOMS TARIFF, 

“It is evident,” says the London Economist, — 
‘that the alterations about to be made in the 
Russian import duties are conceived in a strongly 
protective spirit. In explaining the intentions of — 
ministers with regard to the impendingychange, ~ 
the Voix states that they have been guided in it, 
not only by a desire to increase the revenue, 
which of itself is legitimate enough, but also by 
the wish to arrive nearer to an equilibrium 
between the imports and the exports, which is a 
euphemistic mode of saying that they wish to 
choke off the latter.. The intention also is to 
afford greater protection to young industries. 
which are believed to have a future, as well as to 
those older industries which, it is thought, are 
being prevented by foreign competition from 
achieving all the development that is desirable. 
For the attainment of these objects the Minister 
of Finance would have liked to have overhauled — 
the entire tariff. Deeming, however, the present 
time to be scarcely opportune for sucha complete | 
revision, he has contented himself with placing — 
duties upon a number of articles that have — 
hitherto been admitted free, such as fresh and 
dried vegetables, cement, lime, unmounted pre- 
cious stones and their imitations, metallic ores, 
oil, peat, carbon, tallow, stearine, and a number 
of foreign manufactured articles.” 


—— 





SPECULATION IN PARTS. ; 

The London #x/lonist says that the inter- 
ruption of activity on the Paris Bourse 
has not been finally counteracted, in spite 
of occasional symptoms that appeared to — 
indicate the return of better days. There have — 
been considerable fluctuations, however, in 
quotations from one period to another, but the 
tendency to lower prices which occasionally 
manifests itself does not go very far without — 
check. Indeed, the course of prices resumes its 
upward movement whenever the swing of the 
pendulum has carried it any distance in the 
opposite direction. Thus the reduction which 
was witnessed a fortnight ago was not permanent, 
the prices of international stocks having resumi 
their upward course, and, although they did n. 
maintain this improvement to the last, there was 
a distinct advance upon the prices of the previot 
week.’ It is questionable, however, whether . 
much significance should be allowed to attach to 
the various fluctuations that take place, for they — 
have been of limited amounts, and orders for 
purchase or sale of small extent have been — 
enough to produce effects which under different 
circumstances would have passed wholly un- 
noticed. Itis notable that the public generally 
still continue to abstain from dealing, and in 
existing state of the market prudence commen 
this abstinence as the course which ought to 1] 
followed. The circumstances in which there y 
a beginning of recovery in prices were trying, 
After the critical position of the outside broke 
which followed the failure of the Union Général 
all securities suffered a heavy fall. At one tin 
it seemed that the reduction would become very 
severe, and it was then that some large financi 
houses interfered, and bought large quantities of 
securities at the reduced prices. After this there 
was a rebound, and the public, led away by 
seeming prospect of a rise of large amount, can 
to the conclusion that the time of trial had pass 
away, and that the recovery which had be 
counted upon would now make steady progres 
-This calculation, however, did not prove correct, 
and, although there was some activity in dealing 
in international stocks, and a market was found 
for some of them in London, speculation has not 
been encoyraged to resume its interrupted course. 
Languor has therefore been the prevalent temper 
in the French capital, as in the English metropolis, 
and the result of the litigation regarding the new. 
Union Générale shares has been waited for with 
expectancy as likely to furnish a new point. of 
departure in one direction or the other, — 97 bi 
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RECENT LEGAL DECFSIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 

The description in a chattel mortgage of an 
animal as ‘fone black mule about eight years 
old,”’ is not so general or indifferent as to avoid 
the mortgage or to authorize its exclusion in evi- 
dence; it is sufficient, when recorded, to excite 

_ the inquiry of strangers dealing with the mort- 
gageor, and thus charge them with notice, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Alabama, in 
Connolly vs. Spragins, decided in March. 





) 
iy 


_ Laborers ona railroad track were indicted for 
working thereon on Sunday. The evidence on 
the trial showed that the work in question was 
2 the taking up an old switch and putting in a 

_ new one, and could not be accomplished in less 
time than eight hours; that this work could not 
have been done on any day of the week, that 
Sunday was the only day on which the work 
could be done without delaying four of the 
_ daily trains, and that the track of the railroad 
was then in very bad condition, and that the 
__ railway company was engaged in taking up the 


rails, but the change of switches could not be 
‘made except on Sunday without the delaying 
of trains. In this case, Yonoski vs. The State, 
in the Supreme Court of Indiana, on March 10, 
_ Judge Howk, in reversing the conviction of the 
_ laborers, said: We are of the opinion that the 
uncontradicted facts of this case clearly show 
that the work in which the laborers were 
- engaged, and for which they are prosecuted, was 
statute for the protection of the Sabbath. By 
the word ‘‘necessity’”’ in the exception we are 
not to understand a physical and absolute neces- 
sity, but a moral fitness or propriety of the work 
and labor done under the circumstances of any 
particular case may be deemed necessity within 
_ the statute. This view of the meaning of the 
_ word ‘necessity,’ as used in the Sunday law, has 
_ been approved in a number of the later decisions 
- of this court. Doubtless there was no physical 
_or absolute necessity in the case at bar requiring 
- the railway company to cause the work in 
_ which the laborers were engaged to be done on 
Sunday. But the necessity for doing the work 
on that day, rather than on some other day of the 
_ week, grew out of and was incident to the parti- 
cular business in which the railway company was 
engaged; for delays in the running of its trains, 
and in the transaction of its business, might and 
probably would injuriously affect not only the 
company, but also the general public. 


. 


__A railroad company is indictable for failing to 
_ keep the crossing of a highway in repair, so that 
_ the public may safely cross its track, in the opin- 

ion of the Kentucky Court of Appeals, in Paducah 
_ & Elizabethtown Railroad Company vs. Com- 
~ monwealth, decided in March. 





_— A cotton planter, finding the cotton-worm in 
his cotton, which was then ina flourishing con- 
dition, applied to a druggist in Galveston for 
“Paris green,’’ which he wanted to put on the 
plants to destroy the worm. The drug supplied 
to the planter was worthless, and the worm 
destroyed his crop. He thereupon sued the 
druggist for the loss of his cotton, Jones vs. 
George, but he was defeated on the ground that 
~ he had no cause of action against the druggist. 
_ He then appealed, and in January the Supreme 
Court of Texas reversed the judgment below. 
Judge Watts, in the opinion, said: 1. It is 
claimed that in the sale of chattels, where the 
~ purchaser has an opportunity to examine be- 
fore the purchase is made, that the common 
law rule of caveat emptor applies without ex- 
ception. As a general rule, the doctrine does 
apply in the purchase of chattels when an 
_ Opportunity for an examination by the purchaser 
shown. But where, from the nature of the 
article or the peculiar character of the business 
in which the same is being sold, it is shown that 
an examination would not avail the purchaser 
ything, it might constitute an exception to the 
eral rule, dependent upon the circumstances 
each particular case. The defendant was 
aged in the hae of a a Aen gests holding 
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old iron rails and replacing them with steel. 


a work of necessity, within the meaning of the 


himself out to the public as one having the 
peculiar learning and skill necessary to a safe 
and proper conducting of that business. The 
general customer is not supposed to be skilled in 
the matter, and, as represented in this case, does 
not know one drug from another ; but in the pur- 
chase of drugs the customer must rely upon the 
druggist to furnish the article called for; and in 
this particular business the customer, who has 
not the experience and learning necessary to a 
proper vending of drugs, would not be held to 
the rule that he must examine for himself; 
it would be but idle mockery for the customer to 
make the examination when it would avail him 
nothing. On the contrary, the business is such 
that, in the very nature of things, the druggist 
must be held to warrant that he will deliver the 
drug called for and purchased by the customer. 
2. As to the damages which the plaintiff should 
recover on the next trial, the judge said: Taking 
as true the representations in plaintiff’s petition, 
he would be entitled to recover the actual ex- 
penses incurred in the purchase and application 
of the compound to the cotton, and the loss of 
time necessary therefor, together with every other 
element of actual damages that result to him 
as a natural or legal sequence from the breach of 
warranty. But as to what the cotton would have 
made had the worm been destroyed, that is a 
matter of conjecture, depending upon various 
contingencies which would be remote and spec- 
ulative, and therefore not recoverable in the 
absence of an express stipulation binding the 
party in that particular. 





A was appointed the manager of a corporation, 
and he agreed to subject his pay to the payment 
of an assistant. The agreement did not require 
and A’s compensation was-not increased in view 
of the employment of an assistant. He demanded 
his full pay after having dismissed an assistant 
who had been employed, and it was refused to 
him. He then brought suit, Farquar vs. Crowell, 
and recovered his claim, On appeal, the New 
York Court of Appeals, in March, affirmed the 
judgment, and said: A might in good faith dis- 
miss the assistant, and, the necessity for his 
services having ceased, leave the position un- 
filled, and he could recover his full commissions 
from the corporation. 





A newspaper in Boston was sued for libel in 
discussing a plan for the organization of a pro- 
posed railroad, and charging that the plaintiff 
sought to control improperly the management of 
another road in the interest of his own road. In 
this case, Crane vs. The Boston Advertiser, 
brought in the United States Circuit Court, at 
Boston, Judge Lowell, in February, in the opin- 
ion, said: The contention is, on the part of the 
defendants, that the subject matter is one in which 
the public has an interest, and that, in discussing 
a subject of that sort, a public speaker or writer 
is not bound at his peril to see that the state- 
ments are true, but has a qualified privilege, as it 
has been called, in respect to such matters. The 
modern doctrine, as shown by the cases cited for 
the defendants, appears to be that the public has 
aright to discuss in good faith the public con- 
duct and qualifications of a public fan, such as 
a judge, an ambassador, etc., with more freedom 
than they can take with a private matter, or with 
the private conduct of any one. In such discus- 
sions they are not held to prove the exact truth 
of their statements, and the soundness of their 
inferences, provided that they are not actuated 
by express malice, or that there is reasonable 
ground for their statements or inferences—all of 
which is for the jury. The character of the 
plaintiff as a constructor and manager of railroads 
seems to be open to public discussion when he 
comes forward with so great and important a pro- 
ject, affecting many interests besides the share- 
holders of one road, and that, therefore, the 
defendants, or any other persons, have the quali- 
fied privilege which attaches to the discussion of 
public affairs. The distinction is that when a 
railroad is to be built, or a company to build it is 
to be chartered, the question whether it shall be 
authorized is a public one; when the company is 
organized, and the stock is issued, anything which 
merely affects the value of the stock is private. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





A foreign exchange comments on the thrifty disposition of 
Pope Leo, who breeds and cultivates eels in the lagoons of 
Comacchio. They come from the Adriatic in immense shoals, 
and are fed on other fish. Several tons are cooked and sent from 
the lagoons every lent. 


The British labor market, May 3, is stated by the Labour News 
to have been, on the whole, in a satisfactory condition, The 
arbitration between employers and employed in the Cleveland 
district not having resulted in even a satisfactory raise in wages, 
its results are doubtful. Most manufacturing industries are re- 
ported ‘to be well employed, and in some instances additional 
hands have been advertised for. 


In the North American Review for June, the leading article, 
entitled ““The Currency of the Future,” is by Senator W. B. 
Allison. He points what measures, in his opinion, should be 
taken by Congress to insure a stable currency after the pay- 
ment of the national debt. An interesting paper is that by 
Isaac L. Rice, who criticises the fundamental arguments upon 
which Mr. Henry George bases his peculiar views as to land 
and land ownership. 


Recent reports from the wine districts of France—such as 
have been spared from the ravages of the phylloxera—state that 
but little, if any, damage has been done by the late frosts, and 
that the appearance of the vines is excellent. The wines of the 
last vintage are said to have been the best since 1878. Fine old 
sherries, of late neglected by buyers, are now said to be abund- 
ant. The trade manifests renewed life, and the only stumbling- 
block appears to be the want of satisfactory duties. 


According to an exchange, many of the laborers engaged by 
M. de Lesseps to work on the excavation of the Panama canal 
have been discharged for insubordination, and have left the 
isthmus. The only work which appears to have been accom- 
plished with dispatch was the hospital. This is for employees 
at Aspinwall, and is said to be fast approaching completion. In 
the absence of any progress on the canal, it is encouraging to 
know that at least the hospital will soon be in good working 
order. 


An island off the coast of California was planted with bam- 
boo some years since. The plant grew luxuriantly, and formed 
a dense thicket twelve feet high. A flood drowned out the roots, 
and no efforts have been made since to cultivate this valuable 
product in this country. Ina consular report it is learned that 
there are over five huncred uses to which bamboo is put in 
China. If the Edison electric lamp proves a popular success, 
the demand for bamboo by that company would run its price 
up to an enormous figure, 





It has been proposed, says the Rio News, Rio de Yaneiro, 
Brazil, to hold a Brazilian exhibition at Berlin during the last 
quarter of the current year. The object, as may be supposed, 
is to encourage commercial relations between Brazil and Ger- 
many, and emigration, as well, from the latter to the former 
country. Exhibits will be received at Hamburg by the Berlin 
society having the matter in charge, without expense to the ex- 
hibitor. All exhibits should be received by September 1, as the 
exposition will open one month later. 


At the regular London quarterly ivory sales, April 25, 26 and 
27, but 81 tons of ivory were offered, against 122 tons at the 
corresponding time the year before. The restricted supply was 
due to short receipts from the Cape and the west coast of Africa. 
Zanzibar, Bombay and Egyptian were about up to the average. 
The demand was good, but prices were somewhat irregular. 
Rhinoceros horns sold with great competition, and walrus teeth 
brought full rates. The stock on April 27 is reported to have 
been 133 tons, against 213 tons last year. The next sales will 
take place July 25. 


The San Francisco Chronicle calls attention to the fact that 
the unusually heavy importations of coolies—some 3,ooo—during 
the first week in May was due entirely to the large railroad cor- 
porations, and not to any encouragement from the other mer- 
cantile or industrial interests in that state. It adds that 11,000 
coolies are wanted by the Northern Pacific Railway, 8,000 by 
the Canada Pacific, and 20,000 by the contractors on the Atlantic 
& Pacific and Mexican extensions. The state, says the journal 
mentioned, has no use for these coolies. The cities and towns 
are overstocked with them, and the farmers do not want them. 
The railway contractors save $20 per month on each coolie they 
employ, that sum being the extra amount which they would 
have to pay to white labor, 


The Washington Agricultural Bureau has for some time past 
been sending young cinchona trees to various localities through- 
out the United States to determine whether they can be culti- 
vated successfully in this country. No results have been yet 
reported, but a letter from Prof. A. L. Kennedy, of Philadel- 
phia, on the necessity for cultivating the cinchona tree in the 
United States was recently read in Congress. That gentleman 
bases his views on the jeopardy in which the plantations of 
cinchona are placed, and the efforts making by Holland and 
England to provide plantations of their own in the east. Just 
what jeopardizes the Peruvian bark plantations the professor 
does not state. He does say, however, that Congress is doubt- 
less fully aware of that to which he refers. 


The exports of domestic provisions, tallow and dairy products 
during the month of April, 1882, also of the provisions and 
tallow for the six months ended April 30, 1882, from the customs 
districts of the United States, as compared with similar exports 
from the same customs districts during the corresponding 
periods of the preceding year, were as follows: 


Values of provisions and 
tallow for six months 


esas Kae ues for ee ended April 30, 











1882, 1881. 

New York..... Anan 196 85, 27 ep 528 526  $35,563,71 847,984,457 
Boston, .os.5e= 1,090 8: 10,025,45| 14,829,321 
Philadelphia... — 544,3 ee 5,424,879 4,019,012 
Baltimore...... 61,014 405,279 531,928 4,308, 882 
New Orleans... 6,700 22,21 41,139 137,783 
San Francisco. . 32,459 35,53 129,588 128,087 
Chicago........ Bj OODiai sare sis 6,220 18,999 
Detroit... 2,717 2,885, 15,528 16,382 
Huron.. 194,735 140,195 ap 836,186 
Key West... 3,204 7192 33,7 44,197 
Oswegatchie. . oS? PT Aco (OP esata 864 
Portland, Me.. 19,180 195,351 942,685 1,100,482 

Totals....... $6,360,344 $8,199,186 $53,838,969 $73,425,552 


The Pall Mall Gazette notes the increasing competition b : 
tween the rail and sea lines from London to Scotch ports. The 
coal carried north from the former by water is being transported 
in larger vessels, containing more powerful and economical 
engines than formerly., The passenger traffic between Scot- 
land and England is also growing larger and larger by the 
water lines, and correspondingly diminishing by rail. The time 
by boat has of late been decreased to thirty hours, from forty 
to fifty hours, formerly required to reach Scotch ports from the 
metropolis by water. The lines of vessels established are paying 
good dividends, and adding to their list of steamers. 





The thirteenth annual report of the Missouri State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, about to be issued, is reviewed by 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. From this synopsis it appears 
that there are now doing business in Missouri 160 insurance 
companies other than life companies; 17 of these are Missouri 
companies, 113 are from other states, and 30 are foreign corpo- 
rations. The exhibit of the condition of these companies is 
stated to be satisfactory. The business which they have done 
in Missouri is given as follows: 





{ 5 1880. 1881. 
Risksiwritt€n =, .secee ovis creees tances $281,750,491 $311,048, 519 
Premiums taken...... -% Bee or2 3,330,788 
Lbeses paidit s,s: cccset an at 1,632,430 2,434,343 


Ten companies have withdrawn from the state since March I, 
1881, and 19 have been admitted. There are reported 23 life in- 
surance companies in Missouri. 





The exports of domestic breadstuffs from the customs districts 
of the United Scates during the month of April, 1882, and during 
the four months ended April 30, 1882, as compared with similar 
exports from the’same customs districts during the correspond- 
months of the preceding year are reported as follows: 


Total values for four 


Total values for April, months ended April 30, 











1882. 1881 1882. 1881. 
New York..... $4,178.905 $9,206,903 $19,286,626 $31,43 ee 
Boston......... 745,710 1,789,999 3,547,670 4, II 
Philadelphia... 183,346 1,571,328 1,295,112 5 or, 155 

Baltimore...... 1,157,228 3,107,552 4,475,715 12,655,20 
New Orleans. .. 132,099 1,825,682 643,075 4) 450,551 
San Francisc 2,661,753 2,016,318 12,479, 681 9,300, 553 
Chicago... 148,887 8,000 148,887 8,000 
Detroit... ~ 1,723 15,477 15,913 103,596 
Huron svanmiack 134,144 176,656 416,592 521,952 
Key West...... 8,803 1,490 30,975 6,945 
Midian saheeriie. oh se.c1, BO\ROO ances areteis 20,500 
Milwaukee..... 0 o.se.0as BTjG00: | ie acsa 21,000 
New Haven 25) Gidea. des 4,600 17,981 10,120 
Portland cence seca 320,012 149,011 767,984 
Richmond...... 82,284 . Res 348,606 429,400 
Willamette 409, 317 2,924 2,545,672 951,463 
TOES. cseme $9,835,205 $20,421,008 $45,402,206 $71,570,621 





The Forestry Congress, lately held at Cincinnati, is perhaps 
to be credited with something practical in the way of preserving 
forests, after all. It was difficult to see, at the conclusion of 

s “labors,” where anything of practical advantage had been 
accomplished. Word, however, comes that Senator Sherman has 
introduced a bill in the Senate which provides that all the 
public timbered lands adjacent tothe sources of navigable rivers 
or their affluents be withdrawn from public sale and entry; it 
further provides for the creation of a commission, whose busi- 
ness apparently will be an examination into the practicability 
of increasing the growth of the class of forests mentioned, that 
the water supply in the rivers may be kept up and the quantity 
of available timber not run short. The billnames Major-General 
H. G. Wright, Chief of the Corps of Engineers, U.S. A.; Major- 
General W. B. Hazen, Chief of the Signal Corps; George B. 
Loring, Commissioner of Agriculture, and Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, as such commis- 
sion. There is no visible reason for supposing this bill was the 
outgrowth of the Cincinnati Forestry Congress; still it might 
have been. It is to be hoped that it was. The congress should 
have something to point to. 





The Toronto Mail instances the benefits of the new tariff in 
the Dominion by reference to the piano and other musical 
instrument importations in 1878, and again in 1881, The exhibit 
made is as follows: 


Imported in 1878. Value. Duty paid. 
All musical instruments. Sees eneeeeeene $502,675 $87,969 
Imported in 1881. 
All musical instruments.............+.-+ 375,138 106, 234 


From this showing, that importations of $127,537 less value 
than those of 1878 paid $18,265 more duties to the Dominion 
government, great gain is argued. The revenues have been 
increased, and at the same time the imports diminished, that the 
Kingston and other Canadian piano factories may be “ pro- 
tected."’ To the philistine observer, however, the situation is 
hardly one to feel gratified over. The Canadians themselves 
must pay these duties, sooner or later, whenever they purchase 
the pianos, etc., sent over. They will then have received a 
smaller quantity of musical instruments, $127,537 less in value 
and will themselves have paid $18,265 more for them than they 
did in 1878, The Canadian musical instrument ‘ consumer,” 
by these figures, is just $145,802 out of pocket to protect his 
own piano factories, or factory, not to take any account of 
enhanced prices on his home pianos. Meanwhile, the Kingston 
Whig records a request of the protected piano factory to be 
exempted from city taxes, so that it can enlarge its business. 





The prospect for cheap ice for domestic consumption this 
season is not good. When sold in quantities for commercial 
purposes, the price varies from 10 to 25 per cent. above that 
asked last year. Ice delivered at private houses this year 
approximates twice the expense of the season of 1881, and 
whether the private citizen is to be allowed to get off for the 
summer by simply paying double last year’s rates remains to 
be seen. The ice companies—the large ones—have it all their 
own way, and can make their own prices. The reason is that 
the small companies, who in ordinary winter weather can har- 
vest a fair crop of ice, and thus command enough patronage to 
keep down prices, were not able to secure their proportion of 
ice owing to the mildness of the winter just past. Orders for 
ice from interior towns are heavy, and naturally the large ice 
companies complain of the short crop in 1881-82, and say that 
their reserve is being drawn on, which necessitates stiff prices. 
The total amount of ice available, including that carried over 
from year to year, has been estimated at 32,000,000 tons, or 
about 1,200 pounds per capita throughout the country, or about 
100 pounds per week, during the heated term this summer for 
each individual. This, of course, makes no allowance of the 
quantity of ice required for commercial purposes. However, not 
one-fifth of the population of the country drink ice-water, and 
the quantity of ice stored by private enterprise for commercial 
uses is not included in the above estimate. 
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McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


1 NAssAu STREET, - NEw York. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 








Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 
NEW YORK. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 


PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 





Securities. 
_J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 


JOINT AGENTS 
5. ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
: 16 Exchange Place, New York. 


\ Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 











The general trade situation, reported to 
BRADSTREET’S by special telegrams from twenty- 
eight cities, has not improved during the last 
week. At Chicago a positive gain in the jobbing 
movement is claimed, and Minneapolis likewise 
has enjoyed special activity in commercial lines. 
These localities, including St. Paul, are in all 
probability the only cities of importance in the 
country which have not suffered a decline in dis- 
tribution of general merchandise during the past 
two weeks. Cincinnati and Cleveland toward 
the close of the week received a new trade im- 
pulse, but the increase was relative rather than 
absolute. Savannah, Ga., Norfolk, Va., and 
Wilmington, N. C., have had a fair trade only in 
wholesale lines, while at Boston, Baltimore, 


eo CE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 17094. COMMENCED BUuSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSES All eISt,TSS25, =< - $8,818,805. 38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLpDERs, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAINPATICUP = so) Sk. 3,000, 000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 





This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. : : A es Z 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Louisville, Memphis and 
Vice-Pres, Secretary, 


Kansas City the distribution of staple and other 





Wm. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. DAYTON. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
’ Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BuILpInc, New York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 
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BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 


ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Stocks and Bonds, 
No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C, MITCHELL. Geo. H. Brouwer, 
Gro, W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hurcuinson, Special, 

























Fas es Dickinson. Jutes E, BRuGrerE. H.C. Dickinson, 


CKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos, A. Vyse, Jr. C. C, Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


[Vai ee SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign ache and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


Je J Oe RSG 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


- Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE, 


R. J. KIMBALL, A. B, LOUNSBERY, F, E. BALLARD. 





Howarp LapsLey, D. S, WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
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No. 15 WILuiAM Street, New York. 
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No, 18 New Street, New York. 
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S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 CEDAR St., NEw York. 











H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
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“4 DUGENE S. BALLIN &* COs 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 








Ga RE & BACON, 


G. STEBBINS & SON, Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorK. 
Tek Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorK\ 
Cc. H, STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 





HAcKLeEy B. Bacon. 
LATHROP R. Bacon, 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK 


ALCOTT & SONS, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEw STREET AND No, 38. BROAD STREET, NEW York. 





Lewis H. Tay or, Jr. 


FER EVO LON me (os GO). 


Bankers and Brokers, 


LINDLEY Haines. 





No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SoutH TH1rD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE 
ee Ee COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
‘ PosITIONS oF TRUST. 
Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President, 
EDW'’'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





A. ? TURNER & CO., 
‘ BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
















goods has been of a decidedly moderate nature. 
At the last-mentioned city the falling off has 
been most marked, the week preceding having 
witnessed a brisk trade. The cause of this 
change is attributed to the employment of the 
agricultural population at home, which tells at 
once upon the class of business in Kansas and 
Missouri constituting the bulk of that going to 
Kansas City. Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, 
Augusta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., St. Louis and 
Milwaukee report wholesale lines quite dull. 
Portland, Me., gives a summary of advices from 
interior points in Maine to the same effect except 
as to provisions and fish. Advices from the 
agricultural districts with few exceptions show 
that the crops have been retarded by the stormy 
and cold weather or by floods, and that replant- 
ing in many instances has been rendered neces- 
sary. There is no improvement in the industrial 
outlook. Prices of bar iron have given way, and 
the disaffected laborers show no signs of com- 
promising. Collections generally have been less 
satisfactory. 


YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 
187 BRoADWAyY, NEw York. : 


CASH CAPITAL 
ASSETS 





FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
Vein (er of pecuniary trust and responsibility; also guardian’s 


onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings, 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 
Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 
Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicHarDs, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JP MERCHANTS’ 
INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


1882. 


Statement, January 1, 


CASTFCARITAL Ca ssaiecseyts chacseds s 
Reserve fon ges irance yssecisncce seul uokiauk ca secie 
Reserve for other liabilities, including unpaid losses 
Surplus beyond capital and all other liabilities 


230,384.94 

48,558.11 
450,051.03 
$1,128,994.08 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager 











A further weakening in iron and steel has taken 
place during the week, as has been shown by a 
reduction of the merchant bar card at Philadel- 
phia of ¥5c. per pound, or $4.48 per gross ton, and 
a cutting of card rates at Pittsburgh of -1;@ xc. 
Other iron and steel products have also suffered, 
notably steel rails, which have been sold at 
$47.50, under rumors of acceptances at $45, which 
is denied by rail makers. Structural iron, plate, 
tank, sheet and crude were bought lower this 





HE GERMANIA 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Statement, January 1, 1882. 
CASH CAPITAL 





SSR ISh wea 239,228.41 : 
LIABILITIES ..... 24,989.06 | week than at any former period for several 
SURPLUS AS TO Pi 214,238.75 


months, but the transactions were not large. 
Lower prices do not attract buyers as readily as 
advancing prices. To what extent the dullness is 
due to the fears of strikes cannot be asserted, but 
the feeling prevails that the settlement of the 
differences with workmen will lead to a partial 
revival of demand, and check declining prices. 
Consumers do not adopt this view, and have 
reasons at hand to prove that continued low 
prices, under increasing competition, are very 
probable. The bulk of orders coming in refer to 
immediate deliveries. Inquiries for summer 
months’ deliveries grow scarcer, as it is mere 
guesswork to say now how much iron will be 
made after July r. 
crowd down prices, and buyers rely on this fact. 


JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary. 
E. C. HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 


NEW YORK AGENTS. 
HATTON & JACOBS, 85 Liperty STREET. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


IAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BRoaADWay, NEw York. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - . 2 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, - - - - 640,216.48 

Tora Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


PETER NoTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


$500,000.00 


There is sufficient capacity to 


The Bessemer mill managers report no improve- 
ment in railroad building. Western iron centers 
are meeting current requirements only, and de- 
clining orders for future execution, when they are 
presented, except at rates current at delivery. 
Imports increase, and foreign iron markets are 
in general active, and prices fairly maintained. 
Several strikes in mills and mines have taken 
place this month. Some furnaces have blown 
out on this account, and a number of large iron 
works are standing in the north of England. 








Pp RARSTREET BESS: 
AND BINDERY. 


AFTER JUNE FIRST 


we will be prepared to execute orders 
for 





FINE BINDING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


The anthracite coal trade is in a fairly heathful 
state. Stocks at the seaboard during the past 
week have apparently been considerably in- 
creased, thouglinot in fact. The stormy weather 
off the coast has prevented eastern shipments by 
water to a considerable extent; with all orders 
executed, the accumulations at tide-water will 
not be found to drag on the market. This char- 
acterization of the state of the market is not in 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 Broapway, 


NEW YORK, 
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consonance with reports in some New York dailies, 
but will be found to accord with a careful investi- 
gation of the subject. As announced last Satur- 
day in BRADSTREET’S exclusively, full time has 
been observed at the mines during the week. 
The improvement in the demand for steam and 
furnace coals noted a week ago will account for 
this. Considerable coal is going west, although 
the season for the active demand from that region 
has not arrived. This movement is made now to 
take advantage of the reduced lake freights avail- 
able, and which may hardly be expected a month 
hence. Half time at the mines will be in order 
next week, and also the week following, thus 
bringing the force of a restricted output to bear 
on the market down to June 3. By that time the 
market will be expected to take care of itself. 
There is nothing new to report from the Cumber- 
The 3,000 miners still 
hold out, and the various companies likewise. 


land bituminous region. 


Wool markets at home and abroad present few 
features at variance with previous reports. The 
Fast India auctions at Liverpool sustained steady 
prices on good grades, and at the colonial sales 
which began in London on Tuesday a large 
attendance of buyers and spirited bidding sup- 
ported the rates current at the sale held in 
March. In Boston, Philadelphia and New York 
trade is moderate and prices generally very firm. 
The tendency is in sellers’ favor, if anything, 
but the unfavorable condition of the goods trade 
makes manufacturers cautious, and their conserv- 
ative buying measurably offsets the stimulating 
influence of depleted stocks and the general 
buoyancy of country markets. Shearing has 
been delayed in all sections, and arrivals of new 
wool are very light. The backward spring is 
likely to make the clip two to three weeks late 
in all the early districts. In the south and south- 
west, where buyers are now at work, prices are 
stubbornly supported above a parity with the 
seaboard, and in many cases the extreme views 
in the belief that 
In Ohio, 


Pennsylvania and other fine wool states shear- 


of holders have been met 


eastern markets will gradually harden. 


ing has not yet commenced, but all indications 
point to prices fully as high as, if not higher 
than, last year. 


THE SITUATION AT NEW VORK. 

Commercial interests—already suffering from 
depressing influences—have been further ad- 
versely affected by stormy, cold, and wholly un- 
seasonable weather, which likewise formed the 
burden of letters and telegrams from various 
sections of the interior, threatening more or less of 
injury to the growing crops, and seriously retard- 
ing farm work. The meagre outflow of produce, 
and consequent revival—on an extensive scale—of 
specie shipments, to offset the largely augmented 
importation of foreign wares and merchandise 
have been commented on quite pointedly. Labor 
troubles have been also complained of with in- 
creased emphasis, as contributing to aggravate 
the difficulties and discouragements of the busi- 
ness position. 


In a few spécialties of the wholesale trade 
rather more animation has been apparent, but 
nothing like general or remarkable activity. 
Somewhat freer movements have been reported 
in groceries, chiefly in sugars, which have been 
ruling firmer. East India goods have been 
attracting a fair share of attention, especially 
hemp, which has continued on the advance. 
More call has been noted for drugs, dyes and 
chemicals ; while naval stores, oils, hides, skins, 
fish, fruits, spices and tobacco met with only a 
moderate inquiry. A comparatively ready sale 
has been reported for most kinds of leather, which 
has been quoted firm. Building materials have 
been moderately active, but at irregular prices, 
lumber showing weakness. Breadstuffs, provi- 
sions and cotton have been more freely dealt in, 
mainly in the speculative line, on, however, 
unsettled and variable markets. Export opera- 
tions in produce have been, as a ryle, only mod- 
erate. Cable advices have not been of an encour- 
aging tenor. 


A slight increase has been reported in the out- 
ward movement of produce and merchandise 











during the week, the export clearances from the 
port of New York having reached an aggregate 
of valuation of $6,227,259, against $6,144,891 the 
preceding week, and comparing with a total of 
$6,014,041 same week last year, and $9,171,858 
same week in 1880, making the grand total since 
January 1, 1882, $118,357,819, against $140,- 
248,368 same period in 1881, and $133,829,944 
in the corresponding portion of 1880, thus indi- 
cating a loss on the outward movement thus far 
in 1882 of $21,890,549, as compared with the 
aggregate of last year, to date. 


Ocean freights have shown a moderate degree 
of activity in the line of charter contracts for 
the petroleum, deal, and lumber trades—chiefly 
for petroleum—at generally steady rates, apart 
from which the movement has been compara- 
tively tame, and indicative of no important alter- 
Coal freights have been firm. Grain, by 
steam to London, left off at 3d., while for Glas- 
gow standing at 1d., Liverpool at %d., Hull at 
2d., Avonmouth at 23/d., Bordeaux at 7%c., 
Havre at 3@5c., Antwerp at 3d., Rotterdam at 
134@2d., and Bremen and Hamburg at 30 
On Thursday a charter contract, 
the first in the grain interest for some time, was 
reported for an Austrian bark, for Lisbon, capacity 
of 4,000 quarters wheat in bags, at 9c. per 
bushel, and for a Spanish bark, for 
Seville, with about 2,000 quarters do. at 4c. per 


ation. 


pfennigs asked. 


another 


quarter. Bacon, by steam hence to Liverpool, 
closed at 5s.@7s. 6d., and flour in sacks at 
2s. 6d.@5s. per ton; cheese at 10s.@I5s. 


and leather at 25s. per ton, proportionately for 
Cotton, hence by steam for 
Liverpool, stood at ;/;@7';d. per pound, as to 
routes. 


other destinations. 


Shippers have been again purchasing quite 
freely of refined petroleum, the export contracts 
having been reported to an aggregate of about 
400,000 barrels for early delivery, leading to a 


“further improvement in prices, early deliveries 


here and at Baltimore closing firmly at 7%c., 
while at Philadelphia standing at 73(c. per gal- 
lon. Refined petroleum in cases likewise met 
with comparatively ready sdle, within the range 
of 11@12'4c. for standard to fancy brands. 

In contrast with the buoyancy in the market 
for refined petroleum, a decidedly bearish temper 
has been developed in the speculation in united 
certificates of crude petroleum, which, under a 
renewed pressure to place supplies, declined 
severely near the close, on extensive dealings. 
The range for the week was 651%4@753(c., leaving 
off on Friday at 655¢c. bid, against 75%c. the 
preceding week, showing a break of nearly 10 
points. Reports as to the steady gain in produc- 
tions, and talk of new wells and free yield, told 
decidedly against this interest. The quotation 
late on Friday was the lowest made in this mar- 
ket ina long time, ifnot the lowest recorded price. 

A fair demand prevailed for crude petroleum in 
shipping order at 6%@7\c., indicating steadi- 
ness. Very little inquiry has been reported for 
naphtha, the price of which, average test, stood 
throughout at 6¥%c., with residuum quoted at 
7c. The week’s export clearances hence of petro- 
leum were to the moderate aggregate of 5,987,000 
gallons. The outward movement from the At- 
lantic seaboard of petroleum and products since 
January 1 has been placed at 167,787,800 gallons, 
or fully 51,423,600 gallons in excess of the ex- 
ports in the corresponding portion of 1881. 


Deliveries of grain by the state canals at tide- 
water thus far this season (navigation having 
been formally resumed on April 11) embrace 
809,200 bushels wheat, 1,379,400 bushels corn, 
and 562,300 bushels of other kinds of grain, 
against, in the season of 1880, (when the canals 
were opened for traffic April 20) to date, 
2,868,800 bushels wheat, 1,259,900 bushels 
corn, and 421,700 bushels of other descriptions 
of grain. In 1881 the canals had not been 
opened thus early, which precludes comparisons 
with that year. 


Weather, crop and speculative influences con- 
trolled the course of breadstuffs here, as well 
as at the interior. Dealings in the option line 
were to a fair aggregate in No. 2 red wheat, 








No. 2 corn, and No. 2 oats, which, however, 
fluctuated sharply. No. 2 red wheat for May 
and June delivery, through the various changes, 
had gained a trifle up to Thursday evening, 
helped to some extent by a slight increase in 
the volume of export purchases, while July to 
September deliveries had receded 4%@5ge. a 
bushel, the July option having been the leading 
feature in the speculative trading. Much of the 
business for May and June was to provide for 
contract settlement and liquidation. The Au- 
gust and September, or ‘‘new crop,’’ options 
were the weakest, as affected most directly by the 
generally favorable prospect of the growing crop. 
While the May option was held to comparative 
firmness, as against parties on the short side of 
the speculative deal, stock for actual consump- 
tion and withdrawal from the market ruled 
easier, having lost, in the instance of red wheat, 
up to Thursday evening, 1@1'%c. a bushel on 
the No. 1 and No. 2 grades, though little of the 
No. 1 grade was available here. Increased offer- 
ings of spring wheat for early delivery resulted 
in the serious depression of prices, No. 2 spring 
having declined materially, which had the effect 
of quickening the demand somewhat, chiefly 
from shippers. No. 2 Chicago spring sold 
on Thursday down to $1.35, and New York 
No. 2 spring, to arrive soon, went as low 
as $1.30% per bushel. No. 2 corn for 
prompt delivery yielded up to Thursday 
evening 3{c., and on the options from June 
to September 5c. a bushel, the offerings 
having been in excess of the demand, which was 
not at all urgent outside of speculative circles. 
The May option, from contract requirements, 
was worked up Ic. a bushel. As in the instance 
of corn, No. 2 oats for May delivery gained up 
to Thursday evening 5c. a bushel, on the 
inquiry from speculative sources to provide for 
maturing contract obligations, while deliveries 
through the later months had fallen off 3c. a 
bushel, the August option on Thursday attract- 
ing most attention. In the absence of any im- 
portant call for supplies, rye declined 1@2c. a 
bushel. On Tuesday a line of 24,000 bushels 
western rye, to arrive, prompt shipment from the 
interior, was placed here at 88c. per bushel. 
These offerings of stock to arrive have had an 
unfavorable influence on the market. In the 
flour line the encouraging feature was the ready 
sale noted for the better qualities of spring wheat 
extras—particularly good to fancy Minnesota 
patents—to the local trade, at hardening prices. 
Winter wheat product generally was much 
depressed, and the less desirable brands of the 
several grades difficult to market, while stocks 
were. accumulating. “The export demand for 
flour has been less satisfactory. 

On Friday speculation in No. 2 red wheat and 
in No. 2 corn developed a more confident temper, 
stimulated by the higher range of prices at the 
west. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 
This week, Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels ......... 86,900 72,250 73,800  - 71,700 
Wheat, bushels ; Feed 435,850 391,000 1,442,100 
orn, , »100 858,700 533,100 1,914,750 
Rye, se 84,000 —-118, 600 3,800 29,700 
Oats, st 176,000 236,100 2 pee 161,000 
Peas, 25,100 1,800 800 10,400 
Malt, je 71,200 1,000 patel Gatos 
Barley, oy 75)500 24,400 5,000 41,000 





Of the ene of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 18,100 barrels, against 
18,000 barrels the preceding week; of grain none. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 





This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels.. «+ IGI,000 90, 400 104,000 122,000 
Wheat, bushels .. ee 10,760, 000 =: 9,523,000 8,771,000 9,345,000 
Corn, 7+145,000 8,116,000 10,554,000 4,203,000 
Rye, se 5,600 12,500 )5, 000 18,000 
Oats, ee 2,662,000 2,502,000 3,131,000 831,000 
Barley, J aS 38,000 55,000 ci anus tin 
Peas, A, veal avxeen 8,000 TGOO "Nowa ce 





*Season ecuee ended. 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK, 










Prompt deliveries, Options, 

shels. bushels. 

Wheat—Week ending ae, us 868,000 92,000 
Preceding week . 723,000 Fe 

This week last year 1,907,000 7,438,000 

Corn — Week ending May 1 141,000 6,504,000 

Preceding week. . 641,000 7,465,000 

This week last year 1,458,000 2,744,000 

Oats — Week ending May 19.. 000 2,030,000 

Preceding week....... a 497,000 2,005,000 

This week last year........... 506,000 235,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week, week, last year. 
Flour, barrels...... 58,800 56,200 50,600 101,600 
Cornmeal, gs 2, 2,550 850 7,150 
Wheat, bushels... 183/850 230,700 321,000 799,000 
Corn, Sy + 154,600 220,850 139,800 000 
Rye, . 27,000 70,150 =f gees esse 
Peas, Lesa hs 18B,000 11,750 2,200 "3,100 
Oats, %) dace s)'0,800 2,200 800 3,800 


| wheat having been Rig ire 104,975, bee sh eh A 

































The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 34d., London 4%d., Glasgow 
44d., Avonmouth 54% @5'%d., Havre 1o@1Ic., 
Antwerp 514@6d., and Rotterdam 51%4@6d. per 
bushel, and on charter contracts for Cork and 
orders, average sail carriers, at 4s. 444d. @4s. 6d. 
against on Friday last 3s. 6d.@3s. gd. per — 
quarter. . 7 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, — 











May 12. May 19. 
Wheat flour, papeine, per cee: «+» $4.00 @5.25 $4.00 
ship. extra, » 4.85 @;.60 4. 
as < stra ie extra, fC woce §.05 @OL75 = 
ae “family X, st eee 6:80 bine 
“a «Minn. clear, «a+» 6.50 @8.00 6.65 
a aS Sy Petre ty" * 7.15 WSs ee 
& a  -pat'nt,* - 7.40 @9.65 7.50 
WY Be “ off grades ‘ ei5 @6.75 5.15 
J «  cityX W.L, sess 6.75 @6.90 6.65 
Md a ces u Am, “ sees 7.00 @7.20 6.85 
Uy WINDS Qi acne % + 3.00 @4.25 3.00 
Rye flour, Wanertna Be 4.25 @4.65 ~-4.20 
Cornmeal, per bbl..,... 3.90 @4.60 3.90 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bu 1.5114@1.83 iI. 
« “No. 2red, 1.46 @1.47 1 
eta NG: 3red, [Semee . qt @— 141 
« No 1 white, pe ane 14394@ — 1.44 @ - 
‘© No. 2 spring,“ ....... 1.3t @1.43 1.90% @1.38 
« No. 3 spring, i i 
Corn, No. 2, per | bus 8 
No. 3, 8316@ 84 
«steam ao per | bush... +» .854%@ 85% 
7 - ae Aantal 4 anaes oie 
0; 2white,; | cone «90 gr 
Barley, State per neg SOUL 98 @1.12% 
Canada, es oacceds X.00)) (eras 
Rye, per bush............. + 88 @ ee 
Oats, No. 2 white, Pe Re 4 “%@ 65 
No. 2, per bush.........-- «. 62 @ 62% 


August. Sept, 


May. a6 Fuly. 
ete oe eee 
No, 2.oats..22.5 624% ae oe 


On Thursday No. 2 red wheat, year seach fs 
was marketed at $1.22144@$1.2234, and on Fri- 
day at $1. roar 2334, closing at $1.2334 bid, 


4 





COMPARATIVE PuicEs oF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN oy 


NEW YORK. i 
den. ‘an.5, May18, Ma 20 oe 
i Tags Mags Mag, 
Wheat, 1 white, ee " 38 au re et 43% Sr. By 
¥ ne =e ye 1.3 43, e os 
0.2 Mil. spring “ .. 1. 1.37 : 1.21 
Corn, No. 2 CGS a 2 oe -70% Pe 2 5 
Rye, prime Nee een -96 iz 1.16 
Oats, No. 2, Stacey 50% Bod zi 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JUNE OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK, 


une 


Feb. 4, oa May 18, May 20, — 
1882 : ap ee 


Wheat, No. 2 red er bush. . . $1.4 nie one 34, $1.22 
Wheat, No, rwhite 2 cay bid % eh, 
Corn, No. 2, 72 82 655 
Oats, No. 2, ae -49 5858 | 45; 





Z 
Of the prominent grades of grain of New York | 
inspection in store and elevator at this port, the 





. . © ew “Le 74 
following is a comparative exhibit : ne 
Pre- 
This Last ceding 
week, week, 
No. 1 red eer bushels... 872 =—-1,468 =~ 21, 64" 
No. 2 red wheat, 883,218 701,430  723,7' 
No. 3 red wheat, we 25,202 35,220 53,124 
No. 4 red wheat, Ae 41,985 34,8 335 
No. 1 white wheat, i a5 OAe 7357! es 
No. 2whitewheat, “ .., 4 2,342 1484 
Mixed winter wheat,“ .., 2,460 2,050 3, 
No: a’spring wheat," Sao mieacts oehtuee ae 
ae. oy acne Ee eT ecae Jaane taar 
spring; f° 06. 966 966 5 
oeeed spring, Gr cae «30,914 T,SI0 ey 
No. 2 corn, ia 584,534 23% 20 «124, 
No. 2whitecorn, \ (235713 »731 ©—-.27, 852 


Low mixed corn, ae 1,485 1,505 





Yellow corn, aA oes 978 = 2 10,860 
Mogae « 798 hi hie 
ot Were eae a Pee Bota. wae 
0. 2 white oats 9,150 79579) 
No. 3 white oats, xe in 8848 . a 
No. 1 oats, © este wet ae 
No. 2 oats, “ 173,550 249,618 scabs 
No. 3 oats, eset) 5, G76, ernie 7143 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 
Latest Preceding an, 2, 
returns. week, 5, 1882. 
Wheat figs 500,040 1,407,002 4,781, 
Corn, re es FE 628 430 5429107 
ee ta ~ x12 046 60,227 1 oe 
Bare, : 1 244730 342,106 saBo34 
Peas, ia: 14,779 1,469 3629 ; 





In the amount of wheat warehoused at Ne 
York an addition to the grand aggregate is th 
shown of 93,038 bushels, while in that of 
an increase is noted of 350,739 bushels, an 
in that of oats a further decrease of 96,367 7 
bushels. tay 


~~ 
COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHE/ 0 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


May May 6, A he Me Y 14y 

Salina” Seale Si 
Wheat, bushels. . 2,571,700 2 2,020, I, c 
Corn, i A mig ie 2s2.0 ease "0,300 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 


Latest Preceding Corresp’ 
dates, wee 
bushels, bushels. 
Wheat, .cs2s0, .th dues 10,208,831 10,313,806 
Corn. 8,55 i Siyroat 
Oats 1,873,67 2, oe 
YO... 1,003,01 1,092, 
Barley + "264,406 ‘ ats 





In the aggregate visible supply of grain a 
general decrease is thus indicated — that 





Taw 
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that of corn 346,660 bushels, and that of oats a 
loss of 189,358 bushels. Of wheat a further 
gain is noted of 232,450 and of corn 534,150 
bushels, respectively, in the aggregate accumu- 
lations at the five principal Atlantic ports. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AY WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS. 


Preceding Corresp'g. 





Past week, week, week 1881. 
PON DALTONS oy cicie we sis cre e'scios 142,000 148,300 104,200 
Wheat, bushels. + 398,100 Ero ies 114,700 
Corn, ae + 1,342,100 2,252,200 _—- 1, 810, 700 
Rye i 49, 500 47,600 18,600 
Barley,  “ 149,800 177,500 72,400 
Oats, ARE nts, So voce 653, 100 658,200 1,013,500 


A further general shrinkage is thus shown in 
the deliveries for the past week—in the instance 
of wheat of about 114,700 bushels; of corn, 
910,100 bushels; of barley, 27,700 bushels, and 
of oats, 5,100 bushels. The aggregate of rye 
was enlarged 1,900 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 


Preceding Corresp’g 


Past week, week, week 1881. 
141,150 143,400 90,200 
872,700 492,000 —-2,006,62 

1,490,000 2,195,450 1,688, 65) 
130,900 24,200 21,750 

44,800 39,600 27,400 
~355,950 376,400 376,000 





In the forward movement the notable features 
this week are thus an increase in the aggregate of 


wheat of about 380,700 bushels, in that of rye of 


104,700 bushels, and in that of barley of 5,250 
bushels, with a decrease in that of corn of 
605,450 bushels, in oats of 20,500 bushels, and 
in flour of 2,150 barrels. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 





SEABOARD, 

Preceding Corresp’g 

Past week. week, week 1881. 

Flour, barrels..... Rates eres c's 217,000 213,900 230,150 
Wheat, bushels. +. 583,250 300 1,857,600 
Corn, teres ++ 1,426,220 1,493,300 1,420,700 
Rye, 4 isi 52) 350 112,700 40,400 
Barley, ++ §3,950 76,775 28,750 
Oats, SM ents sh sists 419,375 573,200 300,000 


In all the grain items these figures show a 
falling offin the actual deliveries at the seaboard 


ports—in wheat of 105,050 bushels, in corn of 


67,200 bushels, in oats of 153,700 bushels, in 
rye of 60,400 bushels; and in barley of 22,725 
bushels. Flour was augmented about 3,100 
bushels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The United Kingdom. 
Wheat, 











Flour, at, Corn, 
barrels. bushels, bushels. 
RE WREM Taisisipcle +506 cc esi slasjess 45,950 122,200 318,700 
Preceding week.... ++ 40,970 285,400 246,350 
Same week last year............ 5,900 944,700 657,000 

The Continent,——, 

Flour, eat, Corn, 
barrels. bushels. bushels, 
Past week 1,850 143,250 8,400 
Preceding week 2,278 100,600). 0.2508 
Same week last year... 8,200 648,100 416,500 





The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports compare thus: 





—— Wheat, bushels, = 









Baltimore. Philad'a. Boston. 
ae MMC nile nic aisa's (cies sisiniesias ce EQ REO ety se 21,850 
Previous week a. eH 40,000 20,625 
Same week last year............. 422,600 113,900 205,500 
—_ Corn, bushels.-———_, 
Baltimore, Philad’a, Boston. 
MME RTROCIME Gaia Cian g'S0.c'eSie%sbes00%, _riesieis's 98,450 86,800 
BEEVIOUEEWECK suse cress vecesss. ,150 FS pie 58,400 
Same week last year............. 366, 500 C00 64,500 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 


or 13, '82, May 14,81, 
ushels, shels, 















Visible supply in U. S. and Canada 10,208,831 16,277,622 
On Sietaae for the United Kingdom.. *22,000,000 17,600,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe. 4,960,000 5,280,000 
RSPANGEOLAL. 2 no wrest cocc sawn cess se 37,168,831 30,157,622 
Previous week ........... ++ 37,201, 41,656,1 
Thirteen weeks ago......... aeviecsee case 50,550,223 49,087,3 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT, 
May 13, "82, May 14,’81, 
bushe 





ls. bushels. 
Visible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 8,551,281 11,047,188 
On passage to United Kingdom........ 2,640,000 4,000,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. 400,000 2,360,000 
Grand total........ >’ etinlowiecswie's tisla’e 11,591,281 17,407,188 
Previous week... ne XXj030,74% £7; gs 
Thirteen weeks ag - 18,991,770 18,161, 


*The aggregates on passage for the United Kingdom for the 
receding week, which had not been received in season for our 

zat regs were of wheat 21,600,000 bushels, and of corn 1,920,000 
ushels, 


Advancing prices throughout the interior for 
hogs, and an unusually active home consump- 
tion of the product, have tended to stimulate 
the demand here for pork, lard and meats, and 

strengthen values. Western steam lard has been 
more freely purchased for prompt delivery, 
largely for shipment to Great Britain and the 
continent. Speculation in lard has shown at 
_ times considerable spirit, with the July option in 
highest popularity. 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE FOUR PRINCIPAL AT- 


In the New York market 161,000 tierces west- ne ee 


ern steam lard were sold during the week for 



























Last Previous Same week 

forward delivery. Of western ‘steam lard for area oe Pete deroeer, 
; : rink DEIROIS so oso ot. 90 12 EF ; 

prompt delivery 8,500 tierces were likewise | Bacon, pounds...22222222/222. 6,023,700 4,783,850 8,168,750 

Lard, pea incials sti sinre eighty Lic 3,678,000 2,429,000 5,216,500 


marketed at $11.60@11.77%, closing at $11.77} 
$ 1.77/25 . 8g $1 712 EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
for contract grades, against $11.60 a week ago, city NOVEMBER I TO MAY 13, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 


CROP YEARS, 








steam lard ranging at $11.45@$11.50, and leav- 1881-82. 1880-81, Decrease. 
g , 

s. 5 ay Pork, POUNndS. fi3300<00. 2,433,800 7,544,804 » IIT,000 

ing off at $11.50 (against $11.50 a week earlier), Bacon... Seer on yt Ny Pier yes i aie et 

on sales of 1,400 tierces. Of refined lard, which | Lard, “eee eee eee 149,749,413 211,067,894 61,321,485 

attracted less attention, about 4,800 tierces were Total..........+..5 444,784,495 713,030,737 268,246,242 





reported sold here for early delivery, with con- 
tinental brands closing at $11.72 %, against $11.70 
aweekago. Of prime kettle lard 200 tierces were 
sold on Friday at $12 per 100 pounds, the first 
reported transaction in this grade in a long time. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here May 109, thus: 


Tallow has been sought after with increasing 
urgency, and further advanced, leaving off very 
firmly at 8,°9,@85€c. for prime per pound. Prime 
to choice city stearine met with a fair inquiry at 
124 @123c.; prime western do. at 12c., and 
oleomargarine stearine at 11 @113<c. for prime. 
Beef has been quoted higher, as scarce and want- 


May, fFfune, Fuly, Aug. Sept., Oct., power ‘ : ‘ 
Bik TP Sid ABET CL OE bid. pig, | C43 Cityextra Indiamess sold up to $29 per tierce, 
This week, $11.75 11.72% 1275, 11.80 11,8714 11.82% | and extra mess to $15.50 per barrel. No important 
I L, . . . 
T Dene oa vias es changes occurred in beef hams, the jobbing trade 


p ‘ : in which has been on a very moderate scale. 
On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of 


this year left off here at $11.52% bid, against 
$11.42% a week earlier, and at this date in 1881 
$11.32% bid. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last three 
weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 
at Chicago for the specified months thus: 





With the progress of the spring production, 
butter and cheese have declined in price, on more 
liberal offerings, and a generally moderate call 
for supplies. Export buyers have been reserved 
in their purchases even of cheese, notwithstand- 


ing the lower range of quotations. Cable advices 





May. Yune. Fuly. August. 2 ci i 
Thiss week. 5.0 0-5 ecto $1.42 11.42% 11.5714 11.70 have been discouraging to shippers. 
Weagt weeketycanceneeriac 11.35 11.37% 11.50 11.6244 
Preceding week........ 11.27% 11.35 11.47% 11.60 


. E EXP Ss 0 I E 
On Tuesday the stock of lard here comprised | C°MPARATIV et a ales SRE Eh 


7 ; This week 
30,670 tierces of the contract grade, with 2,005 This week, Last week. last year. 
tierces off grade, and 4,982 tierces stearine, | Pork, barrels................ 4,000 3,918 3,650 
i : % Beef, tierces and barrels..... 1,110 1,237 1,700 
making a total of 37,657 tierces, against, on the | Bacon and meats, pounds... *4,743,300 3,404,600 5,108,550 
7 4 Lard, pounds *3,097,500 3,587,100 2,716,000 

Ist inst., an aggregate of 39,845 tierces, and a| Butter, “ 164,000 ~ 132,600 189,500 
‘ Cheese, ‘* 1,270,700 928, 500 1,176,200 

year ago of 41,259 tierces. Tallow, “ 912,000 43,900 ‘1,327,600 





* Partly on through freight account. 








Mess pork has been in good request for early 
delivery, chiefly for shipment, and has been 
worked up to higher figures, including old at 
$18.75 and new at $19.50. About 3,950 barrels 
were plaeed in lots during the week for actual 
withdrawal from the market. A moderate call 
has been noted for other kinds, which were also 
quoted firmer. 


The New York cotton market has been easier 
for spot, and the price of cotton has declined 
zc. Futures have declined an average of 26 to 
28 points. Following are the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with a 
comparison for same date last year : 


Friday, Last year, 


iS P 2 A OAM ALY Tae st de aictsiee sales esieeavchicnswicacde 7 1-16c. 
Option trading in mess pork has been to a fair | Low middling....... : Q 15-16 
: Middlingisost tna. ven TO 11-16 

aggregate here, at advanced prices, as much as | Fat... y 13 





8,000 barrels, July delivery, haying been placed 
at $19.20@$19.70, and 1,750 barrels June 
option at $18.90@$19.50. June and July 
options on mess pork, respectively, closed here 


Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 
This week. Last week. Last year 


on the basis of $19.50 and $19.55 bid. A year 12.13 12.30 10.65 
ago these options were each quoted at $16.50 bid. 12.28 12.84 tire 
On Friday evenings of each of the last three ee es a 





weeks the specified options on western mess pork 









: The market for futures closed quiet and 
at Chicago stood thus : Ll 
steady. 
May. Fune. Fuly. Aug. 
i . i 27) 47% 671 * — 
ine wa : AI, EXE? pea ks) $19.67%4 The dry goods market in New York shows no 
Preeeding week.......... 18.3214 18.45 18.621 18.80 


improvement over the previous week. The dull, 
cold and unsettled weather prevailing has kept 
trade quiet in all departments. Considerable dis- 





Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
extent of 12,904,400 pounds, against 6,293,250 
pounds same week in 1881, and since the close 
of October last 411,338,300 pounds, against 487,- 
934,800 pounds same time in the preceding pack- 
ing season; also for the past week sending for- 
ward 2,796,300 pounds lard and 4,453 barrels 
pork, against in the same week last year 4,945,- 
400 pounds lard and 2,209 barrels pork, making 
the total from October 1 to May 13 of lard 134,- 
409,500 pounds, and of pork 213,050 barrels, 
against same time in the previous crop year of 
lard 164,363,700 pounds, and of pork 171,700 
barrels. 


the weather, and holders of summer fabrics are 
disposed to force sales. Stocks are inclined to 
cotton goods. There has been no active demand 
during the entire week for any particular class of 
goods. Purchasers’ selections have been mainly 
in the better grades. In the printing cloth 
market there has been no change. The demand 
is steady, and prices remain for 64x64s 3}4c., less 
I per cent., and for 56x60s 37;c. Prints, ging- 
hams and dress goods continue quiet with first 
hands, though jobbers claim some increased 
activity for certain styles and makes. The job- 
bing dry goods trade report business for the week 
rather more quiet than desirable, and attribute 
the same to the general complaint of unseasonable 
weather; buyers are purchasing only to keep 
stocks complete. The jobbing woolen trade in 
direct sales still rules’ dull, and it is expected 
will continue so until warm weather has really 
setin. The importations of dry goods for the 
week and amount marketed are as follows : 


Bulk meats have been attracting increased 
attention from local buyers, including pickled bel- 
lies, medium averages, at IIc. per pound. Boxed 
meats have been in good request, including rib 
bellies, 14 pounds average, which were sold at 
IIc, per pound. 

Influenced by the buoyancy at the west, bacon 
has been further advanced here, on a very meagre 


supply, which impeded business. Long clear in ; pli seg dec Stas 
Total imports for the week............+..45 9,726 $2,121,424 
boxes left off at I1%c., and short clear at 11y%@ Total imports for previous week... ....... 5,458 2,031,198 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
11%c. Dressed hogs have been quoted at 9% | _ past week........ccscesssceueenees Be 11,320 1,981,408 
c Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
@toc. for city, on a good demand. vious Week..ccscecesseeeee eae see 5)391 1,869,105 


appointment is expressed at the backwardness of 


accumulate, especially in the lower grades of 


SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
BUSTRIALG REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams from our own correspondents 
at leading cities throughout the United States, received yester- 
day, fairly characterize the state of trade and industry of the 
country during the past week, 


EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: Trade in the interior of 
the state continues to be retarded by unfavorable 
weather, and an unsatisfactory tone prevails. 
Especially is the dry goods trade circumscribed, 
and grocers are disappointed. Prices of produce 
are tending down. Provisions and fish well sus- 


tained. 


From Boston, Mass.: The merchandise mar- 
kets have been unusually quiet. The weather 
has so affected dry goods that the trade has prac- 
tically been at a standstill. The boot and shoe 
trade continues good, and there are at present sey- 
enty-five or eighty buyers in town. Total ship- 
ments from this market to places outside of New 
England during the week, 32,850 cases, against 
21,982 cases same week last year ; total ship- 
ments since January 1, 814,436 cases, against 
851,330 cases same time last year. The follow- 
ing is the number of cases shipped during the 
week to some of the principal points: Cleveland, 
3,560; Baltimore, 2,602 ; New York city, 2,651 ; 
Chicago, 2,158; Buffalo, 1,520; Philadelphia, 
1,394; Cincinnati, 1,261; St. Louis, 1,114; 
Toledo, 981; Detroit, 971; Pittsburgh, 561; 
Columbus, Ohio, 540. 


from Providence, R. I.: | The print cloth 
market is very dull, the amount of sales being 
small; 64s are quoted at 3}4c., less 1 per cent., 
and 56x60s at 3+/5c. 
pieces on hand. 
unfavorable for 


There are about 280,000 
Dealers report the prospects as 
trade. The cotton 
steady, and sales are very fair. 


market is 
Middling uplands 
are quoted at 123¢c. and middling gulfs at 3c. 
The stock on hand numbers about 4,500 bales. 
The outlook is reported as dull. Manufacturing 
The high prices 
at which meats are held are so discouraging that 


jewelry business is still quiet. 


some of the smaller marketmen are closing up 
their shops; the small profits of retail grocers 
offer them little inducement to change to groceries. 
The wholesale meat dealers are scanning credits 
more closely, and think the present high prices 
are caused not only by the export demand, but 
the large immigration, which, locating on the 
border lands of the west, creates a more profit- 
able market for grain than can be realized by 
feeding it to cattle at the ranches. The cold, 
stormy weather of the past ten days is retarding 
the early growth of the crops in this state, and in 
some sections a portion of the planting has been 
done twice. An electric lighting company is 
under way in this city, with a subscribed stock of 
$100,000. 


From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth 
market is dull, there being little difference from 
that of Providence. There have been some sales 
reported at 37c. for 64s. Price of 56x60s is 
nominal. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

from Philadelphia, Pa.: Complaints of dullness 
have been general, and trade has realized expec- 
tations in very few departments during the past 
The backward spring and the high cost 
of the food staples have retarded and limited the 
demand for dry goods, clothing, etc., and in 
most of the merchandise markets the distributive 
movement has been closely proportioned to 
immediate wants. 


week, 


There is a general indispo- 
sition to large ventures in legitimate trade, and a 
noticeable absence of speculative feeling in all 
quarters. Stock exchange operations are very 
light, and speculation in grain, cotton and provi- 
sions is almost at a standstill in this market. 
Exporters are doing more in petroleum, but hold 
off from breadstuffs at present prices. Grain 
freights are consequently at a discount. Prices 
are lower for dairy produce and most farm prod- 
ucts, under increasing supplies, but very firm 
for fresh and cured meats, eggs, etc. There is 
very little demand for cotton, but spot prices are 
unchanged. Mills on coarse goods contemplate 
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running on half time after June 1, as a remedy 
for over-production. Wool is in fair demand 
and very firm, on light stocks. Old clip is getting 
scarce, and new comes forward slowly, owing to 
delay in shearing. Coffee is firmer and more 
Sugars are active at psc. advance for 
The build- 
ing trades are generally well employed. Bar 


active. 
raws and %c. adyance for refined. 


iron manufacturers announce a reduction from 
2yf;c. to 2;4c., to take effect June 1. By the 
sliding scale of wages adopted after the 1880 
strike, this decline carries with it a reduction in 
puddlers’ wages from $4.85 to $4.60 per ton. 
The trade generally is dull and depressed. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.» Manufacturers are un- 
able to account for the present depression in the 
iron business, but thatit exists in nearly all depart- 
ments is a fixed fact. The light demand and 
needed repairs to mills will stimulate manufac- 
turers to resist any advance in the labor scale. 
For sheet and plate iron there is a moderately 
fair demand, but for skelp and finished bar there 
is very little inquiry. 
quiet; in fact, nothing is doing except in small 
lots torun to June 1. The furnaces are asking 
the same prices as quoted for the past three or 
four weeks; but that concessions would be made 
for orders there is no question. 
trade is fully up to, if not in excess of, the same 


Pig iron is exceedingly 


The grocery 


time last year, and is in satisfactory shape. Dur- 
ing the past two weeks the demand for dry goods 
has fallen off, and is not up to the average for 
this time of year. Hardware has been in good 
demand for the past four months, but at present 
the trade is a little quiet. 


while heavy goods are drooping, and a decline 


Shelf goods are firm, 








is expected, which induces jobbers to withhold 
orders. Money is comparatively easy. Collec- 


tions generally are good. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Whisky has advanced 
during the week 2c., and rules firm. Corn is 
unchanged, with white firm. 
Wheat is in full supply, with prices 2c. less than 
at last report. Flour is dull, with a moderate 
supply of high and low grades.Tobacco is quiet. 
Iron is dull. 


Stocks are light. 


General business has improved, 
owing to the fine weather and the musical festival. 
The retail trade is excellent. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: Groceries continue in 
Prices are firm, with an up- 
ward tendency for staples. Trade for the week in 
other jobbing lines has somewhat improved, but 
the volume of business for May will fall behind 
last year. The weather is more favorable, and 
retailers are experiencing a livelier trade. Coun- 
try collections are reasonably good, and the 
money market quite easy, without change in 
rates save in exceptional. cases. The iron mar- 
ket continues flat and unsatisfactory, 2+ 5c. 
being the nominal card rate for ‘bars; but 
offerings are reported as far from scarce at 
considerably lower figures, and with no imme- 
diate prospect for higher figures. 
at the Newburg mills is unchanged; the rolling 
mill company remain firm in their position re- 
garding the scale demanded by the Amalgamated 
Association. The present condition of the trade 
offers no inducements to recede therefrom, and 
the action of the operatives is regarded as by no 
means well advised. Lumber is in good de- 
mand; stocks are generally large, but the ar- 
rivals from mills have decreased somewhat, owing 
to the low rates ruling lumber freights. Prices 
are consequently very firm, and tend upward. 
Many new residences are in process of erection 
throughout the city, and considerable improve- 
ment is being made on business property, but 
the uncertainties of labor have held in check, if 
not caused the abandonment of, many building 
enterprises that were projected in the early 


spring. 


very active demand. 


The situation 





From Evansville, Ind.: The river continues 
to rise, and farmers in the bottom lands appre- 
hend an overflow. Crop prospects are, how- 
ever, very good. General trade good. Col- 
lections are nominal. The retail trade is enjoying 
some activity, owing to the musical festival 


here. A goodly number of country merchants 
are in town, and they are buying more freely than 
heretofore. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade has improved 
some, as the weather is more favorable. There 
is less complaint as to collections. The outlook 
is better, and the prospects are for a good wheat 


crop. Money is plentiful at the banks. 





From Chicago, [ll.: The jobbing trade, under 
the influence of pleasant weather, shows con- 
siderable improvement over last week, and, as to 
volume and activity, it is better than at this date 
last year. Provisions are stronger, and hogs, 
with receipts unusually heavy for the season, are 
higher. Receipts of cattle are light, with prices 
kept down by advices from the southwest report- 
ing a heavy movement of Texas cattle. There 
has been less speculation in grain, with a free 
movement of wheat eastward, and reported ship- 
ments to Milwaukee and Peoria. The receipts 
of breadstuffs for the week were: Flour, 58,226 
barrels; wheat, 32,172 bushels; corn, 719,937 
bushels; oats, 292,091 bushels; rye, 64,334 
bushels; barley, 58,669 bushels. The shipments 
were: Flour, 54,335 barrels; wheat, 288,122 
bushels ; corn, 1,006,711 bushels; oats, 312,020 
bushels; rye, 91,646 bushels; barley, 36,555 


bushels. The clearings were $39,647,862. 





From Peoria, [ll,: General business is quiet. 
Grain receipts are small, and distillers report 
business light. Reports from the surrounding 
country are very favorable to crops except on the 
low lands. No damage was done by the late 
frosts. 





From Detroit, Mich.: The bright weather is 
encouraging to trade generally, but still there is 
little variation. In dry goods the order trade 
is large, and better than last week, but for May 
the amount of business is less than a year ago. 
Hardware, drugs and groceries are doing fairly. 
Money is seemingly plentiful, with collections 
easy. Crop reports continue favorable, good 
growing weather being experienced. Wheat on 
clay soil has suffered, but it is estimated at not 
over 10 per cent. For the state, wheat shows 
33 per cent. better than last year. During April 
Michigan farmers have marketed 97,000 bushels 
of wheat. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The prevailing harsh 
temperature is retarding the development of 
vegetation. The crop reports, however, in this 
state are very encouraging. Hemp and oats are 
growing finely. Corn is coming up well, as 
seeding was generally finished before the late 
rains. Wheat is reported generally promising, 
and has been benefited by the cool weather fol- 
lowing the rains. Tobacco planting is actually 
in progress, and the acreage will probably be 
about the same as last year. There are local 
reports of the army-worm in the southern part 
of the state. Jobbers have had a fair week’s 
business, mainly on small replenishing orders. 
Copper whiskies are quiet and steady; holders 
are firm in their views. Leaf tobacco is very 
firm for fine manufacturing types, and easier for 
lugs and low shipping grades. Receipts have 
been liberal—1,800 hogsheads for the week; 
sales, 1,950 hogsheads. The local grain market 
is steady, with a good order demand. Receipts 
are light, owing to the recent heavy rainfall. 
Cotton in fair demand at fluctuating prices. 
Produce is quiet. Money is fairly active and 
slowly growing easier at steady rates. Collec- 
tions are still rather backward. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: General business has 
been dull during the week, showing the lightest 
trading in wheat for some time past. The mar- 
ket is very dull, weak and lower. Cornis stiffer, 
with 773(c. offered for cash. Pork is firm, but 
with no movement. The demand for flour is 
very light, and there are but few sales. Cotton 
shares the dull feeling. A sale of 16 prime 
grass Texan oxen, averaging 1,281 pounds, was 
made Thursday at $6 per hundred. But few 
good beef cattle are offering. Hogs are thought 
too high, and buyers are holding off. Collections 
are a little better than last week, but considerable 
complaint yet. The prospects for the coming 








wheat crop in near-by districts continue flattering. 
The harvest in central Missouri, it is thought, 
will begin about the middle of June. The cool 
weather is killing the chinch bugs, helping wheat 
but injuring corn. The jobbing trade is below 
former standards. The horse and mule market 
is improving. Cattle are active for grass fed. 
Money is close. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: The wholesale trade 
generally report a marked decrease in sales, 
compared with other seasons and with the begin- 
ning of the present one. Business for the past 
ten days has been very quiet. Farmers are busy, 
and the country tradeis dull. _Notmuchimprove- 
ment is anticipated before harvest. The lead- 
ing markets partially reflect the prevailing 
dullness, though prices so far are fairly sustained. 





From Burlington, Towa: Trade continues satis- 
factory in all branches. The wet weather has 
somewhat interfered with farm work, but the 
prospects are very favorable. Collections are 


fair. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: General business is 
not as active as the improved weather would in- 
dicate that it should be, though fair in volume. 
Owing to the uncertain feeling regarding the 
crop outlook, it is not thought likely that busi- 
ness will show much activity for the next three 
months. Good weather, however, assists in 
making trade more satisfactory, and at the same 
time buoys hopes as regards the crops. Finan- 
cial business continues as usual. The wheat 
market has declined, and is generally dull and 
weak. Flour is in moderate demand, shippers 
holding off, and transactions being confined to 
small lots for home consumption. Prices remain 
firm. Corn steady. Oats dull. Provisions are 
irregular and prices higher. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather 
through the northwest has been favorable for 
the growing crops during the week. , Early and 
copious rains during the last five days were warm, 
and forced most of the wheat up. It is looking 
well. A largely increased acreage is being 
planted in other grains. Preparations are mak- 
ing for breaking wild prairie on a larger scale 
than ever before in northern Minnesota and 
Dakota. Receipts of wheat for the week at 
Minneapolis were 238,000 bushels. The market 
is weak and lower. Shipments of flour were 
46,000 barrels. The market is firm. There is 
increased activity in the jobbing trade. Col- 
lections are good. Immigrants continue to 
arrive from Europe and all sections of the 
United States by the thousands. They are 
being forwarded to destinations in the north- 
west with but little delay. All railroad trains 
are running about on time since the waters sub- 
sided in Red river. Money is easy, but in good 
demand. 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal. : General business is 
quiet, and the demand is steady. Wheat is firm 
at higher rates. Crop prospects are slightly im- 
proved with the cool weather. Grapevines have 
been injured by frost in several counties, espe- 
cially on the valley land. Partial rains only in 
Australia will render the wheat crop short. 
Hawaiian advices are favorable. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The weather has been 
more favorable during the latter part of the week, 
but general trade remains quiet. Merchants and 
manufacturers of this city are about to form a 
company and erect a building for the purpose of 
furnishing steam power to small manufacturers, 
at low rates. The feeling in the cotton market 
is easier, and there has been a decline in both 
spots and futures. Southern wheat is in fair de- 
mand, and prices firm; western is dull. Rye is 
offering more freely to arrive, and oats are quiet 
and steady. The sharp tone of the coffee market 
has worn off, but importers are asking full prices. 
A firmer market is noted for refined petroleum, 
and late sales are said to have been made at 75¢c. 
per gallon. The demand for flour is moderate. 
Provision jobbers are doing a good business, and 


prices are firm. The supply of butter is in ex- 
cess of the demand, and the market is dull and 
prices lower for all grades. The sugar market is 
firm and prices higher for standard grades. The 
whisky market is quoted steady. The situation 
of the pig iron market is without material change. 





From Norfolk, Va. There has been very 
little, if any, change in mercantile circles since 
last week. The weather continues cold. Very — 
little cotton is now being received, and the bulk 
of the crop is in. Spots and futures have slightly 
declined. The market is quiet, but anadvance 
is confidently anticipated. From 25,000 to 30,000 art 
boxes and barrels of truck have been shipped 
during the past week. The volume willcontinue 
to increase as the season advances. Collections __ 
moderate. . tay 
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From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather has 
been cold, causing some injury to the crops, but 
is now pleasant. Cotton receipts and demand are 
fair, with a steady market. Spirits of turpentine 
receipts are increasing, and the price is advancing. 
Rosin is inactive. Tar is firm at the decline. 
Crude turpentine is steady. Provisions and grain 
are firm. The retail trade is fairly active. * 








From Savannah, Ga.: Business is fair for this 
season of the year. Cotton is quiet, but steady 
and unchanged. Growing cotton in the field is 
drooping from the effects of the wind and cold 
weather we have been haying for a week past. 
Most of the fruits are too well advanced to be 
hurt, but peaches are scarce, the wind having 
stripped much of the young fruit. The stock 
and bond market is weak. An uneasy feeling 
prevails, and no heavy transactions are made. — 
Raisins are in moderate demand, and spirits of 
turpentine are in fair request at firmer value. 





From Augusta, Ga.: A week of unusually 
cold weather has very much retarded the growth 
of cotton and corn. Wheat and oats are now 
being harvested. The oat crop in this section is 
the most abundant ever known. Merchants 
generally complain of dull trade. It is thought — 
business will revive when the farmers begin to __ 
market their grain. The cotton market is dull; — 
very little is doing in that line. Money matters _ 
are easy, and collections as good as usual at this 
season. 4. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: Business in all lines ~ 
is quiet. The cotton market continues unchanged. — 
Sales Wednesday were 700 bales; stock on hand, 
30,000 bales. Meats are still advancing, while 
flour and cornmeal rule quiet and easy. The 
banks report a very fair demand for moneyto __ 
cover supplies going into the country, and liberal : 
allowances are being made by city merchants to 
planters. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: Trade for the week 
has been quiet and dull. The cotton market was’ 
quiet and steady, and prices unchanged. The 
week’s receipts were 522 bales; sales, 1,025 
bales; shipments, 922 bales. Country produce — 
is steady, with good demand. Provisions are 
firm and steady. Wool receipts are in moderat 7 
demand. Cattle receipts are good at light prices, , 
and unchanged. The horse and mule market is — 
very dull. Money is in moderate demand. 








LATE MAILS. } 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, May 12.—Business has 
again continued almost ata standstill for the past : 
week, the floods in the Red river valley still 
preventing through rail communication from the. 
south. Passenger traffic has been maintained by — 
transferring by steamer over the inundated por- — 
tion of the line of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & — 
Manitoba, but freight has had to wait, and, asa 
consequence, both wholesale and retail stocks in 
the city are unprecedentedly low. Provisions — 
became so scarce that a special train load had to 
be sent through from St. Paul to supply pressing 
needs. West of Winnipeg traffic is interrupted, 
and no orders or remittances are coming to hand. i 
The demand for money is brisk, and banks are _ 
stiffening their rates. First-class mortgages can- 
not be got under 9 per cent. Local banks are a 
buying sterling at $4.83 @ $4.84. _ 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, MAY. 20, 1882. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com. Exchange selling on New 
paper, per cent. York, per cent. 

















pO oe 3 @to 4 premium, 
Augusta, Ga.. . § @ Setoeee . 
Baltimore, Md.. - 5%@ 6 ar@soc. premium. 
Boston, Mass....... - 5 @6 — 45c. discount. 
PPRHAIO SON. Sones aans'stsn 5 @5% 17@25c. premium. 
Burlington, Iowa. . 8 @ I-10 premium. 
Charleston, S.C... . 8 @ % premium, 
Chicago, Ill..... é é @6 = 75@8oc. premium. 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio... 5 @7  s50@8oc. premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 8 @ I-10 premium, 
Dayton, Ohio..... 2210" (7 >. Par, 
Denver, Col...... - Ipermo. \ premium. 
Detroit, Mich .. - 6 @8 I-Io premium. 
Evansville, Ind... - 6 @8 — $1.50 premium. 
Galveston, Texas... . 8&8 @ro eat dlecounk 
Halifax, Neste co aa 54@ 6 4 premium, 
Indianapolis, Ind........ @7 4% premium. 
Kansas City, Mo........ 8 @10 $1 premium. 
Louisville, Ky..... --» 7 @8 $1 premium. 
Memphis, Tenn... - 7 @8 4% premium. 
Milwaukee, Wis.... me o@'S Soc. premium. 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 6 @10 %@r-16 premium. 
. Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 5-16@3% premium. 
~ Nashville, Tenn......... 8 @ $2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ ‘ar. 
New Orleans, La....... 6 @9  $2premium., 
me vortotk, Va... .... - 6 @g %@% premium, 
Omaha, Neb .10 @ $1 premium, 
Peoria, Ill..,.... » 7. @8 _ 1-20 premium, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5144@ 6 ‘1-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 6 @7 Par. 
Portland, Me...... 6 @ \% premium, 
Providence, R. I. %@5 Par. 
Richmond, Va........... é @ 1g premium. 
San Francisco, Cal....... 5 @6 ee 
javannah, Ga............ @ 4(@¥% premium, 
SEONG, MGs... 55055. 8 @8 Par, v 
Storau), Minn .......... Z @ 10 75c¢.@$1 premium, 
Modo; OHIO ............ @7  ¥10 premium, 
Toronto, Ont......... --- 6 @7 ¥& premium. 
Wilmington, N.C....... 6 @8 ar: 
Winnipeg, Man.......... @8 ¥% premium. 
New York City.... ..... 5 @6 
















MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


: TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 





‘There were 116 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease of 2 from the 
preceding week, and 13 more than in the corresponding week last 
year. The middle states had 29, an increase of 3; New England 
States 21, a decrease of 4; southern states 21, a decrease of 6; 
western states 31, an increase of 2; California and the terri- 
tories 14, an increase of 3; Canada 14, a decrease of 5. Inthe 
principal trades the failures were as follows: General traders 
29; grocers 17; liquors 13; shoes 6; manufacturers 6; clothing 
5; dry goods 6; hardware 5; furniture 5; jewelry 3; fancy 
goods 2; grain and flour 2; butchers 2; tobacco and cigars 2; 
drugs 1; hats 1; millinery. The failures have been confined 
mainly to small traders, dealers and manufacturers, with 
limited capital, the only important suspension being Edward 
Hixon & Co., furniture manufacturers, of Boston. 


4 ARIZONA. 


TOMBSTONE.—M. Rozendorf, general store, has sold out 
and called a meeting of creditors. 


vy; CALIFORNIA. 
-EUREKA.—E. J. Look has filed a petition in insolvency. 
LOS ANGELES .—Bernarde Heringhi, jewelry, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 
-MODESTO.—W. C Jiran, tailor, has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. 
OAKLAND.—). S. Kerr, general store, has filed a petition 
‘in insolvency. He compromised liabilities of $8,000 last August 
at 40 cents. 
SAN FRANCISCO,—E, A. Buckman, contractor, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $121,000; nominal assets 
about $70,000; actual value small. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—S. E. Holcomb, mining, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. Liabilities $2,077 ; no assets. 
SAN FRANCISCO,—P. Lyman, liquors, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. Liabilities $6,057; assets nominal. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—J, R. Reagan, formerly restaurant, has 
filed a petition in insolvency. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—E Wagner, butcher, has filed a peti- 


tion in insolvency. 
COLORADO. 
KOKOMO.—William Franklin, general store, has been at- 
tached, and execution for $2,000 has been levied. 
ROCKDALE,—F, A. Wilkinson, general store, is reported to 
have been closed by the sheriff. 


; . CONNECTICUT. 
EAST HAMPTON.—David Hodge, metals, has assigned. 
UNION CITY.—Homer Twitchell and L. S. Spencer have 
been appointed commissieners of the Gifford Manufacturiag 
Company, and are taking an inventory to prepare a statement. 


DAKOTA. 
MILLBANK.—Landberg & Nash, hardware and machinery, 
have failed. Liabilities $9,000; nominal assets $13,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
-WASHINGTON,.—Baldwin Brothers, planing mill, have been 
sold out. Several creditors have brought suits against them. 


FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE,—E, F. Gilbert, jeweler, has assigned, 
Liabilities $4,000; preferred claims—Mrs. E. F. Gilbert, his 
wife, $1,500; G. B. Bunner $1,000; A. A. Knight $200, 
; ILLINOIS. 
_ MORRISON.—Samuel Petersberger, clothing, has failed and 
is out of business. 
PEORIA.—August Tonn, tinner, has been closed by the 
_ sheriff on execution for $500. 
son INDIANA. 
~ KOKOMO.—J. H. Teter, grocer, is reported to have failed. 
_ LAURENSBURG.—Hodel & Taylor, cigars, who recently 
failed, offered to settle at go cents, but afterward withdrew 
their offer, 
_ SALEM.—W. W, Duckwall, general store, has assigned to 
A. J. McIntosh. The stock is invoiced at $3,800, and will be 
‘sold at auction June 2. 


IOWA. 

CARROLL,—E. C, Dunlap, restaurant, has failed. 

ELDON.—D. B. Bickford, groceries and drugs, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

GRAY.—L. C. Whipple, hotel, has failed and gone to 
Dakota. Liabilities $2,000; assets very small. 

HAMBURG.—J. J. Wolf, saloon, and J. W. Long, his part- 
ner, have both left town, leaving debts unpaid. 

MARYSVILLE,—C, E. Coons, harness, has assigned. He 
recently gave a chattel mtge for $400. 

WHEATLAND.—Albert Schlun, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. He gave chattel mortgages for $1,721. 

WHEELING,—C., V. Polson & Brother, general store, have 
assigned. Liabilities $1,505. 


KANSAS. 

ATCHISON,—I. E. Howe & Co., shoes, who recently gave a 
bill of sale for $28,000 to Cheney & Co., of Denver, withdrew it 
the next day and gave a mortgage on the stock for $20,000, 
Attachments were immediately brought, and later chattel 
mortgages were given te other creditors aggregating $40,000. 

GIRARD.—W. T. Killough, harness, has failed. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE.—Thomas Royall, books, has assigned to 
Charles Godshaw. Liabilities $3,000. 

LOUISVILLE.—At a meeting of the creditors of Wheat & 
Durff, wholesale grocers, on the 18th inst., a statement was 
submitted showing direct liabilities $102,000 and contingent 
$10,000 ; nominal assets $168,000; actual assets $81,000. The 
committee of creditors recommended a settlement at 50 cents, 
in four quarterly installments, with security. Creditors repre- 
senting $53,000 agreed to accept the proposition. 

PARIS.—Elgin & Redmond, grocers, have assigned to W. J. 


Ransom. 
LOUISIANA. 

MONROE.—Max J. Waldenberg, dry goods, has been closed 
by the sheriff on attachments for $3,000. 

NEW ORLEANS. —Frank Stautberg, furniture manufac- 
turer, has assigned. Liabilities $2,251; assets $goo. 

THIBODEAUX.—Peter J. Delbert, general store, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


MAINE. 

FARMINGTON-—E. S. Prescott, market, has been attached. 

GARDINER.—H. M. Wentworth, manufacturer of nuts and 
bolts, has failed. 

PORTLAND.—Anton P, Kaaland, cabinet manufacturer, is 
in insolvency. . 

SACCARAPPA.—E, N. McCann, fancy goods, offers 25 cents. 

WEST WINTERPORT,—Frederick A, Clark, general store, 
who was recently burnt out, owes upward of $3,000; assets 
about $1,000. 

WILTON,—C, G, Sawyer, corn packer, whe recently failed, 
is settling at 4o cents. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—Kleppish Brothers, wholesale hardware, 
have suspenced. They started in 1863, with a limited capital, 
and worked up a good business. 

BALTIMORE.—Henry W. Kramer, grocer, has disposed of 
his stock, and is reported to have left the city without settling 
his debts, 

ST. MICHAEL’S.—Miss Bettie Hazard, millinery, has as- 


signed. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—David H. Clancy, provisions, offers 7 cents. 
Liabilities $2,800. 

BOSTON.—The liabilities of John T. Dizier & Co., manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes, are about $11,500, of which 
$1,600 is secured by a mortgage on stock. The latter is valued 
nominally at $3,100, and they have $1,000 in cash. It is thought 
the creditors will get about to cents. 

BOSTON.—Edward Hixon & Co., furniture, failed on the 
13th inst. Liabilities $122,312, ef which $10,044 is secured. Of 
the unsecured liabilities $114,462 is notes payable and $7,944 for 
merchandise ; $65,000 is due to New England banks on notes. 
The nominal assets consist of stock $49,070; good bills receiv- 
able $6,725; unfinished orders $5,605; real estate $108,600; 
total $170,000. The creditors have appointed a committee to 
examine and report. It is believed that with careful manage- 
ment the estate will pay in full. The business had been estab- 
lished forty years, and they had a first-class trade, 

BOSTON.—Grosvenor & Richard, porous plaster manufac- 
turers, have failed. 

BOSTON,—Shepard & Co,, iron and steel, are in insolvency, 
and a meeting of creditors will be held on June 8, at Cambridge, 
to choose an assignee and prove debts. 

EAST PEPPERELL.—H. A, Gulterson, shoes, who recently 
failed, owes $1,800; no assets. 

LYNN.—Fitz & Anderson, bakers, are reported to have 
failed. Liabilities $5,000. 

LYNN.—Charles E, Lewis, grocer, is reported to have failed. 
Liabilities $5,000. 

NEW BEDFORD.—R. S. Lawton, grocer, has failed, Lia- 
bilities $7,000 ; assets about $1,000. 

NEW BEDFORD.—Parker & Sherman, stoves, etc., have 
failed. 

SOUTH FARMINGHAM.—Clark & Deming, grocers, have 
failed. Liabilities $2,100; nominal assets $1,000. 

STONEHAM.—D. B, Gerry & Son, shoe manufacturers, offer 
20 cents, and will go out of business. Liabilities $5,000. 

TAUNTON,.—William F, Macomber, brick, etc., who recently 
failed, will settle at 4o cents. 

WEBSTER.—Creditors of Clarence G, Fisher, dry goods, 
have filed a petition in insolvency against him. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT.—F, J. Dickerson & Co., laundry, have assigned 
to D. C. Rexford. They recently gave chattel mortgages for 
$1,167. 

EAST SAGINAW.—Epstein & Co., clothing, have been 
closed by the sheriff, 

HERSEY.—R. W. Bellamy & Co., general store, are offering 
to compromise at 50 cents cash. 

OTSEGO.—J. B. Buck, grocer, is reported to have been 
closed up under chattel mortgage. Liabilities $6co; assets $315. 


; MISSISSIPPI. 

MACON,—Henry W. Joy, general store, has failed. 

MERIDIAN.—Wnm. Brandt, saloon, has failed and is out of 
business. 

PORT GIBSON.—Fred. Langenbacher, grocer and baker, 
has failed. 

SILVER CITY.—Williams & Peers, general store, have 
assigned. 
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MISSOURI. 

CROCKER.—S. P. Hickman, general store and physician, 
has assigned. 

GLENWOOD.—A, Campbell & Co., hardware, have as- 
signed. They had been in business many years. 

ST. LOUIS.—The two factions in The Buddenberg Furniture 
Company have amicably adjusted their differences by placing 
the business in the hands ef Henry Meier, president of the 
Franklin Bank, to settle, and it is thought that the estate will 


ay about 75 cents. 
F NEBRASKA. 

COLUMBUS.—W. H. Heidelberger, clothing, has assigned 
to a Chicago house. Liabilities $2,300. 

FAIRBURY., — Beatty & Manley, marble, assigned and 
started up again under the style of The Fairbury Marble Works. 


NEW JERSEY. 
CAMDEN.—The Pine Point Mills, manufacturers of cotton 
and woolen goods, offer to compromise at 42 cents. Liabilities 
reported at $18,000; assets $17,000 
JERSEY CITY.—Eckelman & Co., proprietors of The Marion 
Brewery, have assigned to Alfred J. Luce, the result of the 
failure of L. L. Crocker, of Buffalo, who, with F. A. Sears, were 
the principal partners in the firm. 
TRENTON.—John Nangle, shoes, has been granted an ex- 
tension of one year to pay in full. 


NEW MEXICO. 
SOCORRO.—J. Hendricks, saloon, has failed. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO.—Baker & Spring, drugs, who recently failed, 
owe $1,200; their stock has been sold under foreclosure of 
chattel mortgage. 

ELMIRA.—T. W. Newcomb, boot and shoe manufacturer, 
has assigned to George Simmonds, giving preferences for $840. 

MIDDLETOWN.—Woodward & Koesting, dry goods, have 
assigned to Howard S, Conklin, Mr. Woodward also made an 
individual assignment. 

NEW HAMBURGH.—Disbrow & Brown, foundry, assigned 
on the 16th inst. toA. W. Armstrong, of Wappingers Falls, giving 
preferences for $10,875. They had not sufficient capital, and 
were frequently reported short of funds. The foundry was re- 
cently mortgaged for $3,250, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Frank L. Brooks, manufacturer of 
fringes, assigned on the 13th inst to Frederick W. Brooks, 
giving preferences to Chas. E. Brooks $340; Kaufmann & 
Sanders $150. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Ellison & Todd, 
plumbers, show liabilities $16,740; nominal assets $4,510; 
actual assets $3,040. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Gabriel Konigsberg, auctioneer and 
second-hand furniture, assigned on the 15th inst. to Wm. J. 
McIntyre, without preference, 

NEW YORK CITY,.—Edward B,.Mead has been appointed 
receiver for Harwood & Beckwith, toys, on application of Koch, 
Son & Co. Mr. Harwood gave a bill of sale on the gth inst. 
to the bookkeeper, Mr, Weiller. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Jobn Charles Porter assigned on the 
roth inst, to Bernhard B. Zippert, giving preferences for $773. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Louis Schonfield, dry goods, assigned 
on the roth inst. to Isaac S. Lambert, giving preferences for 
$781. 

NEW YORK CITY.—H. Tracy, Arnold & Co., mining stock 
brokers, have failed, the result of manipulation of Moose mining 
stock, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Stephen A, West has been appointed 
receiver for Martin Buckley, liquors. 

OSWEGO.—R. F. Whitman, jeweler, has assigned. 

RED HOUSE.—B. L. Grover, grocer, has assigned. 

RED HOUSE.—Hapgood & Clawson, grecers and manu- 
facturers of handles, have assigned. 

STEINWAY.—Wm. McBride, builder, is reported to have 
left town about the gth inst. It appears he has not been paying 
his bills for some time, and is said to be owing between $10,000 
and $20,000, It is said that he had several pieces of real estate, 
mortgaged for about $15,000, in which there is probably no 
equity. 

SYRACUSE,—At a meeting of the creditors of Louis Schill- 
inger, hardware, on the 16th inst., he submitted a statement 
showing liabilities $79,749, of which $47,559 was unsecured ; 
nominal assets—stock in store $39,152; stock attached $2,868 ; 
book accounts $42,000; total $84,020. He estimated the book 
accounts worth $15,000, and the stock worth so per cent. He 
offered to pay 20 cents cash provided the current attachments 
and suits would be withdrawn and replevined goods returned. 
The offer was not accepted, and a committee was appointed to 
investigate and report. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DURHAM.—E. H. Pogue, manufacturer of tobacco, is offer- 
ing to compromise, and will probably pay 25 cents, The Citizens’ 
National Bank of Raleigh, which carried him, took possession 
of his factory, stock, etc., and there are $3,000 due to other 
creditors. 

MONROE.—Thomas & Redfern, general store, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

RALEIGH.—G. F. Ball, grocer, has assigned. 


OHIO. 

CHARLOE.—P. H. Barnard, general store, has assigned. 

CINCINNATI,—H. D. Crane, manufacturer of steam heating 
apparatus, has assigned to G, S. Urwiler. 

CINCINNATI.—George Gibson, chromo publisher, has as- 
signed to Robert C. Pugh. 

CINCINNATI.—J. Linet, grocer, has assigned to Frank 
Hastings. 

CLEVELAND.—A. Deutsch, shoes, has assigned to W. N. 
Loew. 

LATROBE,.—Samvel Fitch, general store, has assigned to 
L. A. Kerns, 

MT. EATON.—Max Frieder, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

FRANKFORD.—Rodgers & Co., retail flour and feed, are 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 22d inst. Judg- 
ments for $2,743 have been entered against them in favor of J. 
H. Sexton. Liabilities $10,000; assets estimated at $3,000. 

GERMANTOWN. — Judgments for $2,534 have been ob- 
tained against Edward Rhodes, paper boxes, and execution has 
been issued. 

HATBORO.—Thomas Reading, florist, has assigned to 
George Hand. 

KELLY’s STATION.—J. J. Heilman & Brother, general 
store, have been sold out by the sheriff on judgments for $204. 





LINESVILLE STATION.—Mrs. Hannah Thompson, con- 
fectioner, has been closed by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—W. T. Campbell, trading as W. T. 
Campbell & Co., commission flour, grain and feed, has assigned 
to Joseph K. Fletcher. Liabilities estimated at $23,000 ; assets 
$15,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Byram E. Eno, installment furniture, 
etc., asks an extension on liabilities of $6,000, proposing to pay 
10 per cent, every thirty days from June1. This has been gen- 
erally granted, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Robert Fletcher, commission flour, has 
compromised at 50 cents cash, and the balance on mortgage. 
His liabilities were $120,000; nominal assets $280,009, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Wm. Greiner, trading as Wm. Greiner 
& Co., cotton brokers, has effected a compromise with all but 
two of his creditors, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Bernard Herz, installment goods, has 
obtained an extension of 4, 8, and 12 months. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Henry Koch, saloon, was advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—M. Leopold, trading as M. Leopold & 
Co., wholesale hats, offers to compromise at 35 cents—25 cents 
cash, and to cents in six months, secured, He recently con- 
fessed judgments for $5,526. The liabilities are reported at 
$26,000 ; assets $17,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—M. J. Sheehan & Co., dry goods, are in 
the hands of the sheriff on executions of confessed judgments 
for $1,010 in favor of John Sheehan and $950 in favor of Joseph 
Sheehan. Liabilities $4,312. The stock is estimated at about 
$1,500, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Taylor, Brother & Co., manufacturers 
of cotton yarns, have compromised at 25 cents cash, on an in- 
debtedness of $4,800. 

PITTSBURGH.—James Bleakley, tailor, has assigned. 

PITTSBURGH,—Samuel A. Camp, grocer, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

PITTSBURGH.—Joseph Gruber, barber, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

POTTSTOWN. — William H. Landis, planing mill, has 
assigned to D. W. Landis and A. K. Shaner. He had been in 
business about three years, having succeeded James Filman in 
1879. His nominal assets are about $3,000. 

READING.—Milton G. Feather, hotel, 
Solomon Close. 

SHENANDOAH.-—-Sanderson & Brother, printers and publish- 
ers of the Chronicle, have been sold out by the sheriff. Liabili- 
ties $1,800 ; assets $1,550. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE.—J. T. Cooper & Co., oils, have assigned to 
G. L. Clarke. 

PROVIDENCE. —J. Kendrick, shoes, has assigned. 

PROVIDENCE.—Weaver, Ware & Co., furniture manufac- 
turers, have been sold out at mortgagee’s sale, and bid in by 
H. H. Thomas on behalf of the First National Bank, whose 
claim is $6,000, The property brought about $27,090, the amount 
of the Bank of America’s claim under its open mortgage. 

PROVIDENCE.—E. E, Zulegar, grocer, has assigned to D. 


W., Fink. ‘ 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
COLUMBIA.—R. N. Lowrance, hotel, has been closed by the 


sheriff, 
TENNESSEE. 

HUMBOLDT.—A. N. Steel, saloon, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

MEMPHIS.—Wills & Wildberger, books and stationery, are 
asking an extension on $2,800 indebtedness. They show assets 
$16,650 and liabilities $10,172, of which $4,000 is home incebted- 
ness, on which it is said they can secure as much time as they 
desire. 

MT, PELIA.—F. M. Tansil, dry goods, has assigned. 

UNION CITY.—R. W. Davis, dry goods, has failed. Lia 
bilities $20,000. He was sued and judgment for $1,000 was ob- 
tained against him, and attachments for $10,000 were also 
levied. He succeeded Shaffner & Davis last fall, paying $2,000 
it is said, and assuming the indebtedness, amounting to $15,000, 


UTAH. 

CLEAR CREEK.— Birch & Wilson, general store, have 
failed. 

OGDEN.—Beers & Lefever, general store, have assigned, 
giving preferences to several local creditors. The liabilities are 
reported to be heavy. They began January 1, 1881, having pre- 
viously been at Richmond, They have been reported as branch 
ing out too much for their capital and competing for a wholesale 
trade with strong firms, the margin of profit being very small. 


VERMONT. 
RUTLAND.—C. W. Potter, grocer, has been closed by the 
mortgagee, B. W. Marshall, from whom he bought the stock. 
VIRGINIA. 
NORFOLK.—W. A. Cooke, groceries and liquors, has been 
sold out under a deed of trust, 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
SHEDIAC.—Edward J. Welling, general store, who recently 
assigned, has committed suicide. 
ST. JOHN.—Sharp & Co., fancy goods, have assigned. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


TRURO.—R. H. Currie, shoes, who recently assigned, owes 
$3,918; nominal assets $1,412 ; actual assets $825, 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

BROCKVILLE.—R, Blythe, trading as R. Blythe & Co., dry 
goods, is offering to compromise at 60 cents. 

FLORENCE,.—W. B, Little & Co., saw mill, have assigned. 

GLENCOE.—A, McKenzie, general store, has assigned. 

HAMILTON,—J. B. Bishop, tinware, is advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff. 

MAPLE.—A, W. Rupert, general store, has assigned. He 
was burnt out in March, 

MARKHAM.—Mrs, Smardon, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed. 

RIDGETOWN.—Smith & Chute, groceries and dry goods, 
have assigned. 

TORONTO.—John Benson, dry goods and groceries, has 
failed, and is out of business. 

WINCHESTER.—J. W. Taylor, general store, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL. —A. Bonnerville, guns, has assigned to R. H 
Kelly. Liabilities, $6,300; assets about $5.,000. 
MONTREAL.—B, R. Deacon, paints and oils, offers to com- 
promise at 50 cents. 
ST, ADELE.—M., Desjardins, general store, has assigned, 


has assigned to 
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BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
CASTROVILLE.—J. B. H. Cooper, general store, has sold 
out. 
COLORADO. 


DENVER.—The State National Bank has organized, with a 
capital of $120,000. George N. Wheeler is president and Edward 
P. Wright cashier. 

GUNNISON.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000. Lewis Cheney is president and Mark 
Coppinger cashier. 

SOUTH PUEBLO.—Newman, Chestnut & Stephens, whole- 
sale drugs, have sold out to Bruner, Isgrig & Co. The stock 
was invoiced at $43,000. 

GEORGIA. 

AUGUSTA.—Wm. E. Jackson, president of the National 

Bank of Augusta, is dead. 


ILLINOIS. 
SPRINGFIELD.—The Farmers’ National Bank has reorgan- 
ized, with a capital of $150,000. 
and Edward D. Keys cashier. 
INDIANA. - 
EVANSVILLE.—The First National Bank has reorganized, 
with a capital of $100,000. Charles Viele is president and James 
H. Cutler cashier. 
FORT WAYNE.—The First National Bank has elected O. A, 
Simmons president, in place of J. D. Nuttman. 
KENDALLVILLE.—The First National Bank has reorgan- 
ized, with a capital of $50,000. John Mitchell is president and 
Jacob G, Waltman cashier. 


IOWA. 


DAVENPORT.—The First National Bank has reorganized, 
with a capital of $100,000. James Thompson president and 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND.—Haywood & Putnam, lumber, have dis- 
C. Haywood & Co, succeed. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
BARRE.—The First National Bank has reorganized, with a 
Hiram Wadsworth is president and Frank 


Jonathan Merriam is president 


John B. Fidlar cashier. 


solved. 


capital of $150,000, 
A. Rich cashier. 

BOSTON.—L. B. Heard, of Hyde, Heard & Southworth, 
wholesale grocers, is dead, 

BOSTON.—The National Bank of the Republic has elected 
Charles A, Vialle president, in place of A, Plumer, 

CAMBRIDGEPORT,—Henry Thayer, of Henry Thayer & 
Co., chemists, is dead, 

FALL RIVER.—T. Almy, of Almy, Milne & Co., publishers, 
is dead. 

SOUTH HANOVER.—E, Phillips, of Ezra Phillips & Sons, 
tack manufacturers, is dead. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT.—Simpson, Black & Grant, wholesale grocers, 
have dissolved. Simpson & Black continue. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—Shepard, Hazeltine & Co., wholesale 
drugs, have dissolved, Mr. Shepard having disposed of his inter- 
est to Charles G. Perkins, and the firm will hereafter be known 
as Hazeltine, Perkins & Co, 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS,—C, C, Washburn, of Washburn, Crosby 
& Co., millers, is dead. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS.—Brooks & Brother, cotton factors, have dis- 
solved. H. W. Brooks continues under the style of H. W. 
Brooks & Co, 

ST. LOUIS.—The Central Support Truck Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $300,900. 

ST, LOUIS.—The Woodward Coal & Mining Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $125,000, 

NEW JERSEY. 

FREEHOLD.—The Freehold Mutual Banking Company has 
elected A. R. Throckmorton president, in place of W. Statesir, 

NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO.—The German-American Bank has been organ- 
ized, with a paid in capital of $100,000, Henry Hellriegel is 
president and Henry W. Burt cashier. 

CLE VELAND.—The First National Bank has reorganized, 
with a capital of $300,000. James Bennett is president and 
Henry S. Whittlesey cashier. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Leo. Hartman has withdrawn from 
E, L, Frank & Co., brokers. 

NORWALK.—The First National Bank has elected Theodore 
Williams president, in place of D. A. Baker, 

ROCHESTER.—George A. Stone, nursery, is dead. 

ROCHESTER.—James Vick, seeds, died on the 16th inst., 
aged 64 years. 

SALEM,—The First National Bank has reorganized, with a 
capital of $100,000. Furman Gee is president and Richard Pow 
cashier, 

YOUNGSTOWN.,—The First National Bank has reorganized 
with a capital of $100,coo. Robert McCarthy is president and 
W. H. Baldwin cashier. 

OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—J. H. Goodhart & Co,, cotton and commis- 

sion, have dissolved. J. H. Goodhart retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BROWNSVILLE.—The First National Bank has been suc- 
ceeded by the Second National Bank. 

KITTANNING.—The First National Bank has been suc- 
ceeded by the National Bank of Kittanning. 

LANCASTER.—Lane & Co., dry goods, etc., have dissolved 
by the death of J. M. Marks. 
under the same style. 

PITTSBURGH,—Joseph Walton & Co., coal, have dissolved. 
Peter Haberman retires, and the remaining partners continue 


The surviving partners continue 


under the same style. 

READING,.—The Commercial National Bank has elected 
Adam Bard president, in place of J. T. Reber. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET.—John F. Adams, treasurer of The Hope 

Thread Company, has resigned. 
TEXAS. 

FORT WORTH,.—The Traders’ National Bank has been 

organized, with a capital of $125,000. W., J. Boaz is president. 





BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA. 
MONTREAL. v0 -nevensteos Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO, 
CANON GIS Yer vicescanaane Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER Colorado National Bank, 
LEAD VILLE os cate. cucmisiotrsi First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
FLARE ORD). vecce cen cacnhaas American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
DEACON. casancs awn sewers R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS, 
CHICAGO tesccttcsureecctes Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE... ccccsess Central Illinois Banking and Say= 
ings Association, 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON cs ocacve caste Merchants National Bank. 


Sioux National Bank. 
Buena Vista County Bank, 


SLOUR CIE Y inscen 
STORM LAKE 





LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANSG...........- Union National Bank. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


wudeueemenc.ctieme see Maverick National Bank. 





BOSTON 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIAN ocr cenenevipica wit Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS (CLPY cs sevoccnsoetn Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON ss serccassmemmeaaee James Baldwin & Co. 
AUB ORIN ic. svseeasacemenia Watson & Neyhart. 
BUFFALO ..Bank of Buffalo, 
HORNELLSVILLE.......... The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER sce paanmasne City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE. casseetscie dager Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY, 
INK WARK cnasaaseaisanneniase The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark, 
OHIO. 
CANTON is. 25. neues mueaiee G. DeHarter & Bro. 
CLEVELAN Diteinsas aucune Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND) 5..359-secpastte Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD W. F. Correy. 





Garsed & Van Wyck, 113 South 
Fourth street. 


PITTSBURGH ricceaseteesi sts Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH ncneorcsiive sis Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH |. seiniaceletieste Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side),. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN fi ccneevsi R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 
NASH VILE. vsaines sem creme Third National Bank. 
MEMPHAS wc aeninawecatanteste First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 


..City National Bank, 
..Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
walsiain sta seis wa sree talaerets aca Bonner & Bonner. 

sahara sictaterae Sis tip’s'ein's'aiele Waco National Bank, 


UTAH. 
SADC GAKE CIO, cs stceas Deseret National Bank. 








RICE COMMISSION. 


AN TALMAGE’S 
SOWS §& C03 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Rea 


96 WALL STREET, NEW York. 
to, 12 & 14 EAsT Bay, CHARLESTON, 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NortH Peters St., NEw ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








FERTILIZERS: 





DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WoRKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 
Acip PHOSPHATES, Rote toe 8 SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE : No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





PETROLEUM: 


CO OLE, 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CruvE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Termina! Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. ek eke hs $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited, 


HG ZOULER, 


No. 86 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty, 


LIVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


125 PEARL St., NEW YorRK, AND OIL City, Pa. 
Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 


of these securities on margin, 
N. F, HILton, 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N, Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas, A. WAUGH. 


B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. 
(4 NDERGRIFT & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY. 85 Woop ST., PITTSBURGH. 


I. M. Sowers, Oil City. 





Var ee A. McLAUGHLIN, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CiTy, PA. 





EO. P. HUKILL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





EO. W. DARR, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OIL CiTy, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





(Freee HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL CITY, PA. 


YIOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





Hf. DUFUR, 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL” BX CHANGE, OLE Crr xy, se Ac 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L City, by permission. 





=a) 


Ve. SELDEN, 


" Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OL Cir ys PAS 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, Om Ciry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, 


PETROLEUM. 





yf DD. LOPHER, 7 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHoxs & Co., 
N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MApISON STREETS, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest. 








MINERAL WOOL. 

















iz S. MINERAL CoO., 
“16 CoRTLANDT STREET, NEw YORK. Sel 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR > . . 

FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, | 
ALSO DEAFENING, pee 








- 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 


RADLEY, KURTZ Rees 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
- 80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., s6 Laae Sr ceeneein 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizersand | 
ool, plain or printed to order. 














CLEVELAND COMMISSION. — 


¢ 4 





K. SACKET, 
. COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND STOCKS, 


15734 WATER St., CLEVELAND. 
Mem. Chicago Board of Trade. Mem. Chicago Stock Exchange. 








SAN FRANCISCO COMMISSION. 





J. HOUSTON & CO., 
° MERCHANDISE 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


215 & 217 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Quotations wired, giving prices F. O, B. here, or cost laid down 
at any Foreign or American Port, on California Borax, Barley, — 
Beans, Hops, Honey, Nuts, Salmon, Pickles, and all kinds of 


Pacific Coast Produce. Foreign and Eastern Consignments 
solicited, and liberal advances made on same when desi ; 








MEMPHIS COMMISSION. _ 


S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen, Supt., 
NASHVILLE. 


,, 


E. F. GOLSAN, Ma: Ai = 
MEMPHIS, me | 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, ; 


Paid up Capital, $80,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. ’ 


rr 
DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos. O'CoNNoR, of Cherry, 
O'Connor & Co, Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 3. 2a 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co ile. A, R. | 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F. Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, — 


On margins for future delivery. ~ 5 


) 


$ 


5 as: 
Gotsan, 





ES H. ALLENS COR 
Cotton Factors, 

No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

THOSEABHISS CO» THOR Seppe Coe 





Ee JONES & CO., 
Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 


No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 7 
. 


- 





Yo GUNDELL & MAVYHOFE, 


Cotton Buyers, ae 
MEMPHIS, TENN | 
CoTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEw York. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts __ 
in New York and New Orleans, 





R. A, PARKER, 





J. T. FARGASON, jJ. A. HUNT. Cc, C, HEIN, 
T. FARGASON & CO., a 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton . 
Factors, fe) 
No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 Front St., va 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS, = 
[JtLl, FONTAINE & CO, _ he 


it 


tm Ee 


Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ¥ 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 
No. 116 SouTH Man Sr., St, Louis, Mo, j e 
oe 


of 
iol Peo 


' 
«4 “= a 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. NEW YORK COMMISSION. CHICAGO COMMISSION. ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


































































Wo. M. P ra ks - - Pat f Wm. M. Price & Co. 

FLENRY HENTZ & CO.,| RAN, LUNT & Co, EVERINGHAM & CO., DeAvihiataabuie, © > 1 leo Marmaduke & Brown 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS : ret Bh Gs Caan te oy ah Ober ee et 

GENERAL Y Commission Merchants, LESLIE MARMADUKE,- + { formoerty Bee areas. St. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WARREN STREET, New York. 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 


ey Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


a which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


foes CE, MARMADUKE & C0O., 


Commission Merchants, 





Gro, H, Krause, WILLIAM G, MARSH. 
G*. H. KRAUSE & CO., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHurcH Srrert, New York. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL Sr., St. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


ees EBA Chie 


COTTON BUYER, 


The abi bought and sold fo: ture delivery on margins. 
, Also execute orders for Merchandise through eee es re net Tee Gelionry Ow Wate in 


he‘: Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
s CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


_ CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
ott and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





Special clin eta regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., 
e Commission Merchants, 
107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 





No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 








LONOKE BROTHERS? & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New Srreet, New York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


MA ENT & CO,, 


e * No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
sh , (Members N. Y, Cotton Exchange.) 
POOLE, KENT & Co., . £. A. KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. St, Louts, Mo, 
_ Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
a x Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





Beis aaa & GAIENNIE, 

General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Room 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Buy and sell Cott 1 Provisions f < . 
Paaeace tite elivers oe mares ST. LOUIS, MO. 


oft COR Fh OLIVIA Tol KON 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS. 
la & A. MEYER & CO,, 

b Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 
Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 

Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


_ Gustavus C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Cuarces D. MILLER. Amos T, Dwicut, Special, 


F ye fi NS, DW hGH Ie COs, 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
5 Commission Merchants, 
Ben S. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
+ contracts, 


Epwarp A, DRIVER, B. F. Ives, F. R. SPEAR. 











OHN CRIGHTON & CO, 
Successors to Low BRoTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 


TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H, S. Younc. F, I. Younec 


OUNG BROTHERS, 











Robert TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 
' jfile DRAOVEN ALA LL doe eG? 'C.O.. 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 


Henry Tuos, Coates. PIERSON C, Royce, 
ff Le CO OATEE Su CO. 

3 COTTON, 
No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 





YELD, LINDLEY & CO., Grain Commission Merchants, 


New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W, FIELD, Sfecial. 


17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
h. VeCrEeys CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE, Mp, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopucE ExcHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 
















G. R. HOWARD, 
FORMERLY OF N. M. Howarp & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Henry H, Ware, GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


TARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 





OSS, STRONG & CO:, 
Commission Merchants, 
CHICAGO, “LLL. 


ae P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 








No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 








contracts. 5 1 b “ GRAIN, ay ae cee a aa both spot and futures, 
: pecial attention given to purchase and sale o bought, sold and carried on margins. Va, 
ick at ot ere ee VE ORLEANS -COMIUTSSION, 
_ Louts Monjo, Jr, Louis Monyjo, Sr. . D. FOSS. -B <o> 











Lous MONJO, JR., & CO., 
~~~ Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
a : i P. O. Box 2478. 


LIVIN, (ORR Go CO}, 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


Fr CRANZ, 


Successor to Bircrr & Cranz, 


I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
ALENINYG & VIOLA T, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, Cotton Future Brokers, 


No, 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 








No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEw York. No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 








J. L. Macautay. A, J. Macautay. oe F ac : hd 
: vances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides. Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 
ACA OTA Y oe COr, Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. OHN W. RUMSEV & COs A poo 
- Commission Merchants, aparece SE 


COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLacz (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YorK, 


Special attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed. 














ROBERT MOORE & CO., 
i 


Commission Merchants, 








Ae MUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 


Deron? OM wee oF CO., (Cotton Exchange Building.) 


(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
g2 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK, 


R Hl, PARKS, Grain Broker, 
‘in . 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
4 future delivery will receive best attention. 


General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co. 





2 





HAS. O. CORN & CO., 


H. W. Farvey. ROBERT W, GOLSAN, J. H. Farey, P Peer 
Grain and Provisions, 


ape te Ye 6? COs, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


' No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
; P. O, Box 3909, 


_ Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
celivery of Cotton. 


HENRY HEnTzZ, N. Y., Ja Commendam. 








ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLAcE, NEw YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ, 
ALEx, G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


yf Di Pit Le ni GOe, 
; COTTON, 
No, 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 











BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





TABER, HOYT & CO., 
Cotton Merchants, 


oe 





Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 


G. McLAURY & CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 
Room 9, CHICAGO, [LIL 


£O. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


mIN'O. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
: CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 








FETS. SLT HS BRO. 
* COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Fe CRUMBIE, No. 68 SourH SrREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


: COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
be peck COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, ried 


Member of Cotton Exchange. 





Always ready to make LipERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 


ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins, W. E. McHENRY, ERED._P. Rust & Co., 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 
‘ CHENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo, dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Isiverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 















CHICAGO COMMISSION. 











_ WARREN EWEN, JR. Joun M, Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


: Nos. 31 & 33 Broap Srreer, New York. 





AVIVA GALL BN, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


Teck LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISLONS; 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON Sv., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


4 


‘7M. C. DUELL & CO., 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GAT Ne AN Dar RO VISTON'S; 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 

Rooms 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL. 


No. 11 UNION STREET, NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York. 











4 WANSON, PORTEOUS &© Coy 
} _ 17 WituiaM STREET, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., ¥OHN SWANSON & CO., 
7 LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


Wo. G, ConkKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS, 
gpa Si oh ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 LASALLE Sr. (Room 17), CHicaco, ILL. 


Speculative orders a specialty, 


R. G. Busu. E. F, PERILLOUx, 
B USH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 








J Takers WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
No. 153 MONROE Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL PANK, 


Rk. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, ‘ 
66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


icular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton | 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


; = 
No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in !.ew York and Liverpool, 


4 


« 


—_ ; 
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RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


BELTING AND PACKING. 


EW YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c. 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer, 


ARVIN SHFE BC Os 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
aia RIpess 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 












New special edition just sharp = exclusively tor the undey- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents ; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 





PATENTS. 
OMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MuRRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











SHAW & BROTHERS, 


2 THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SORPSEE RAEI 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


VERY BANKER AND MERCHANT 


SHOULD BUY AN 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 


(Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broapway, NEw YORK. 








PROFESSIONAL. 








Established 1878. 
C. BAYLDONE, : i a 
fee anp TEXTILE FABRICS. SE ee eae aa 
igten: Hace WOOL, A LONDON ean RENS 
COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT WEEKLY JOURNAL. MONTREAL. BOSTON. 


THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather k 
Exchange Bld'g. 


pyran 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


TX, NOBLE & WHITE, 
Mis 





FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS, 


Hig ees BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


WOOL, 











& JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


WOOL, 


CHICAGO, 








anp TEXTILE FABRICS. | Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 





Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. | |) ie Contai cially written reports from : : 
; w WOO u all the: Wool ail Worsted ceceres of Skivers India Sheep, 
MILLER, the world. y 


[] W. 
. 
MADISON STREET, 


ee BLL, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





Attorney at Law, BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 
PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


WOOL, 














er Basse EW LORE anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 
ce Dp ; 69 & 71 High Street, 
‘HARP & ALLEMAN, W O O iE Sent to all parts ok ne —_ 
Attorneys and Counsellors, Samp Seren aca (as ; BOSTON. 
93 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Re ae RD BARCLAY, 


WOOL, 











Attorney, ; Canada and United States. Apply direct 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST, LOUIS, Mo. 280 STRAND, LONDON. 
CARSCALLEN, VILE LRAGYHIVO Bee. 
° Barrister, Notary, &c. 


MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


HAMILTON, CANADA, 


PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Collections promptly made. 


Ly ha cae LAL TD MILL le Oo 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STS., TORONTO, ONT. 


W. MULOCK, J. TILT. W.H, MILLER. J, CROWTHER, JR. 


= A. A. Hutchinson & Bro 
McCluré& Coss Sam rancce 








BLANK BOOKS, : 
Wm. P. Bennetts oi. 00's e'eiean wile, ais seisiestsiins 94 Fifth avenue. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 









94 Fifth avenue. 
....14 Smithfeld street. 






































Ro hie ES ON eee s 


J-"TINE NW THRE Ae 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 
FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLAx MILLS, Grafton, Mass. 4 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, / 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at — 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc, Adopted by rye 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


Q. #. SAMPSON & Coma 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, P 
1g & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, a 


AGENTS FOR 


Mystic PRINT WoRKS —_ 





AND 


COCHRANE TURKEY RED WORKS — 


EStes. |COTION YARNS. ~ 


Batesville M 
A ONE-DIP DYE! 


Riverside Mills, 
Clifton Mfg. Co., 

‘ANADA EXTRACT = 
anp DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


Orange Mill, 








Glendale Mfg. Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! ~~ 
a ? 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. — . M 

For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, Brogan: a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, well ing 9% lbs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. 

Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 Ib. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by : 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 





LfA%8s & POPPELE, 
Importers and a 

General Commission Merchants, — 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


Correspondence solicited. 


BOSTON, Mass. 





OHN P. SQUIRE & CO., 


Packers of ae 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, — 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD OIL, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, . 
” AND 39 NORTH MARKET STREET, } BosTON. 





(Established in 1842.] | FRANK 0. SQUIRE, — 


¢ ” 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 


East Cambridge. ‘ 








(be OLGPOUMBIAVHAL LE DISTILLERS., 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. Jos. S. Finch & Co,.........0.- (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). ALTER BROWN & GOs 
Lgl antired te altitude. ag eas merit for ae hund- FIRE BRICK. 
red guests. Only five hours from New York City. ates, $3 . ans y, 
eriGay :\§12 to $17.60 per week, /A’ Warm medical spring is Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. WO OL 
peated here. New bath house, large swimming pools, For FURNACE BUILDERS. 
aa nae des J, 0. BLANK, FROPRIETOR | witheraw & Gerdou.aee eter tes Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. Commission Merchants, 
GLASS. 
OF MA STERS & CO Robert. Liddell: c.;.<asset sates Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 
2, *y9 | Geo. A. Macbeth & Co......sccaseeesenes Lead Glass Chimneys. AS 
2 Rochester Tumbler Co.......+++:+ss00+ (Tumblers exclusively). BOSTO N, MASS. 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, IRON. , REFERENCES: 
Wm. Spears eh Rares ans Hoop dion, Cetton Piast ty = R. ATs Saab ey Co., { nosroy JOHN P. SQUIRE, 
Elba I jolt Co, (Limited)... .........-+ ailway Supplies. ARKER, ER B : 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. | Bros & Philips: Bar iron, Heavy Hardware, &e. NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
J. Painter & Sons.......5.0+.0000 Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. Getanliahea sztee 
r LUBRICATING OILS. g 
/ LE BOOKKEEPER, Emery & Co. (Limited).......-..0+++e+0+ 23 & 25 Seventh street. THE 
A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........0+.sseeeseee P. O. Box 30. j Pee UME GA TWOOD MEG. (GO) 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of PLOWS. 


bookkeeping. Breed & Edwards. MANUFACTURERS OF 
Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 


Debating Club Department. SHOVELS, ETC. 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 


Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department | Hubbard, Bakewell BECO ernie shee ste th ants Dinwiddie street. BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE 
oh meet per prema} E KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS,” 
Financial and commercial news items. & et. STEEL, COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, 
: Singer, Nimick! & Co. .ccseccccreacevagueceeces 83 Water street. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Ete., Etc. 
8 CENTS. STOVES, 


Graff, Hugus: & Cotccccnssncsmieew seis 206 & 208 Liberty street. 13 FEDERAL StT., BosTON. 


Warehouses : ii Murray StT., NEW York, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 





76 Chambers st., New. York. WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 109 LAKE ST., cuicaco, ILL. 
a oe CF COS vss omasaty sl warsiule sigaatera vers 39 Fifth avenue. 
. F. Wells Divan’ Sree. soe cccchate samemeten 70 Fifth avenue, Facborteee Rolling Mills : 
WIRE. WATERBURY, CONN. THOMASTON, CONN, 


Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S. S. 


BRAD SG bales} 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 








DWARDJ. HAMMONDS& CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 


PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU- 








Economy. FACTURERS. WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
: ————_——. LUMBER, 
PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. DISTILLERS. K 
279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw York. Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin, me Sgro TO aii e he TERRE, BSSTON SM IES: 
z M IES. TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill 
———— Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. | Lading if desired. Refer to ea National Bank, Basten 
Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. “ENGRAVING. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography, 
PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 


fs) EEE el AAV ol UV CO 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A., 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'’S is to be of practical warvice to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
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mwOslsS OF THE WEEK. 


The proceedings in the House of Representa- 
tives this week have not been creditable to 
American legislation. There are times when it 


may be justifiable to resort to fillibustering to 


lefend some great principle; but under our 


“system of government no majority is ever likely 


to attempt to override any of the principles of 
the constitution, and, if such an attempt should 
be made, the people have the determining voice 
in the matter every two years. But during this 
week the two great parties in the House have 
been drawn up in line of battle, the Republicans 
tendering, the Democrats refusing, the discussion 
of a South Carolina election case. The general 
public has little interest in this special contest. 
It seems to be a politician’s quarrel. But the 
general public has great interest in some of the 
consequences of the contest. It is now near the 
first of June, and the great appropriation bills of 


_ the year, over which the long debates arise, have 
yet to be considered. The calendars of the two 





houses are crowded with business of importance 
to the public, and each day of delay at this stage 
of the session renders it less probable that they 
can be considered. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, for instance, is about ready to favorably 
report the Lowell Bankruptcy bill, but it is use- 
less, in the present condition of business, to $end 
any more bills to the overburdened calendars. 
There are more than one hundred bills on the 
‘* House calendar,” many of them of importance; 
yet there has not been a bill passed from the 
House calendar, in its order at this session. 
The bill to distribute the Geneva award did pass 
the Senate this week just as it passed the House, 
and will undoubtedly become a law. That is all 
that has been accomplished in Congress this 
week of special importance. It is now pretty 
certain that Congress will not adjourn befor 
the middle of July. s 


The bill to extend the charters of national 
banks has passed the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 125 to 67, and is now pending in the 
Senate. The bill proceeds upon the assumption 
that the national banking system should be con- 
tinued, but the discussion did not determine 
whether or not that system is the best that can 
be devised. The charters of 393 banks expire 
during the next twelve months; and on one day, 
February 25, 1883, the charters of 297 banks 
will expire. The 393 whose charters expire 
during this year have a capital of $90,000,000, 
and a note circulation of $68,000,000. The 
enforced liquidation of these banks would com- 
pel them to withdraw from the Treasury $75, - 
000,000 of bonds deposited as security for circu- 
lation. The banks whose charters expire Feb- 
ruary 25, 1883, have $54,000,000 circulation, 
which they might, under existing law, withdraw 
from circulation in a single day. The power 
given to the banks to create a panic by the with- 
drawal of such an amount of circulation in a day 
is serious to contemplate. It was the purpose of 
those who drafted the bill to prevent any such 
enforced liquidation. The bill enables the banks 
to continue their existence without any shock to 
the business interests of the country, and with- 
out any injury to the banks themselves. 


The provisions of the bill are substantially 
these: National banks may extend their charters 
for an additional term of twenty years provided 
the consent, in writing, of the owners of at least 
two-thirds of the stock shall be obtained. Any 
stockholder not assenting to the reorganization 
may, within thirty days after the reorganization, 
give notice to the stockholders of his dissent. In 
that case he shall be entitled to receive from the 
bank the value of his stock, to be determined by 
appraisal. In case the appraisal does not satisfy 
him he may appeal to the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, who shall order another appraisal, which 
shall be final. 

The shares surrendered shall be sold at public 
sale within thirty days from appraisement. The 
notes of the old banks shall be redeemed, and 
new notes shall be issued at the expense of the 
new bank. The national banks whose charters 
expire and which do not apply for an extension 
shall be regarded as having gone into liquida- 
tion. 

The government will have the benefit of the 
wear and tear or loss of the notes. When the 
outstanding circulation has been reduced to 5 
per cent. of the original circulation a deposit of 
greenbacks equal to the full amount will be re- 
quired of the banks. The rights of the minority 
stockholders are completely protected. It possi- 
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bly might have been better to have required the 
Controller of the Currency to make an examin- 
ation before a certificate is issued to a 
bank. The examination is now to be made in 
his discretion, and he will be held to a strict ac- 
count for a proper exercise of this discretion. 
The provision forbidding retirement of circula- 
tion except upon ninety days’ notice will effect- 
ually prevent any conspiracy to contract the cur- 
rency, which, it was charged, existed when the 
Four Per Cent. bill was passed. The provision 
authorizing banks to be sued in state courts will 
benefit persons in many localities, and save them 
the necessity of traveling long distances to secure 
justice in the United States courts. The pro- 
vision which makes it possible to sue national 
banks in states the same as state and private 
banks may now be will undoubtedly be very 
acceptable. 


new 


The bill, as passed, contains three important 
changes in existing law. 

I. It gives the states, as indicated, jurisdiction 
over national banks except in cases where the 
United States or its officers are concerned. 

2. It permits banks whose circulation does not 
exceed $150,000 to keep no more than $10,000 
on deposit as security for circulation, and to re- 
tire notes down to the corresponding limit on 
deposit of lawful money. 

3. It provides that 90 per cent. of the par 
value of bonds above par, and go per cent. of 
the face value of bonds below par, shall be ac- 
cepted as the basis of security for circulation. 
This permits a distinction between large and 
small banks, and permits any association to take 
out go per cent. in notes of the value of the 
bonds deposited by it. The provision as to which 
there is the greatest doubt is the Cannon amend- 
ment, which permits small bankers to reduce 
their bonded deposits to $10,000. It is feared 
that this may result in the contraction of circula- 
tion, as the small country banks may be disposed 
to avail themselves of the present high price of 
bonds to sell them. On the other hand, the 
Controller of the Currency thinks that the effect 
of the amendment will be to increase the number 
of small banks, and thus add to the circula- 
The bill is now pending in the Senate 
Finance Committee, where Mr. Beck has pro- 
posed an amendment which, whether or not it is 
adopted by the committee, will probably cause 
an interesting debate in the Senate. He proposes 
to add a provision that banks which discriminate 
against silver or silver certificates may have 
their charters forfeited. 


tion. 





The New York stock market has shown more 
activity the latter part of the week, but the 
activity has been in the direction of depressing 
prices. Some of the large operators who had 
been waiting for trade and crop developments to 
determine on which side of the market it would 
be safe to operate appear to have satisfied them- 
selves that the outlook favored a bear campaign, 
at least for a time, and they have gone to work 
on that theory. The coal stocks and telegraphs 
were smartly attacked early in the week, the con- 
dition of the iron trade and the quarrel between 
the Western Union and Associated Press fur- 
nishing the material to work upon. Later came 
a break in certain of the Gould railroad stocks. 
So far as the gold shipments are concerned, they 
have not affected the loan market perceptibly, 
and yesterday exchange fell below the gold ship- 
ping point. Money on call has been abundant at 
3@4 per cent., but commercial paper shows a 
rising tendency. ‘The general temper of the 
street is decidedly bearish. Those who are look- 





ing for better prices in the near future are hoping 
that the crops will turn out well, while attentively 
studying the daily weather reports. 





The industrial side of the business situation in 
the United States involves issues of great 
importance. The situation is about as follows: 
The Amalgamated Ironworkers’ Association some 
months since applied for increased pay for certain 
classes of labor, and it was refused. They have, 
therefore, resolved to quit work on and after 
The strike 
will probably involve 30,000 then in the Pitts- 
burgh and Alleghany mills. This association 
extends to nearly all the iron mills of the United 
States, and it is thought that a lock-out at Pitts- 
burgh will extend to various iron centers in the 
The ‘* line” coal miners in certain districts 
of Pennsylvania have declared their intention to 
strike and to resist the importation of labor to 
take their places. 


June 1 until their demands are met. 


west. 


The operators in the Cumber- 
land bituminous coal region intend to put Swe- 
dish and other miners into the pits at once if the 
strikers do not go to work. Violence has been 
threatened by the latter, and the prospect is, to 
The Clearfield region, 
or a portion of it, also seems to be disaffected. 
At Cohoes, N. Y., 
made to prevent woolen mill strikers from return- 


say the least, interesting. 
an organized effort is being 


There is no immediate settlement 
proposed or probable between the Cleveland 
At St. Louis and 
other western iron manufacturing points trouble 
is anticipated in the event of a strike in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ing to work. 


strikers and their employers. 


Thus, taking the entire country into 
account, the outlook is that without concessions 
by one side or the other the next ten days will 
witness a widespread strike, involving over 
The latter 
are already preparing for a prolonged contest, 
and to this end are laying in supplies, collecting 
funds and starting relief stores for granting credits 
to strikers. 


60,000 operatives in various lines. 


With the existing high prices for 
all the of life,’’ the in- 
dustrial outlook cannot be tortured into any- 


almost ** necessaries 


thing satisfactory to either the striker or his 
employer. 





The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four 
interior towns for the week ending yesterday 
were 4,138 bales, against 5,750 last week, and 
10,566 same week last year. The shipments this 
week were 18,108 bales, against 17,418 last 
week, and 35,238 same week last year. The 
interior stocks are now 95,992, against 128,591 
at the same date last year. The receipts at the 
ports this week are 13,510 bales, against 19,939 
last week, and 36,590 during the same week last 
year. The New York market has been irregular 
Spot 
cotton, middling uplands, closed yesterday at 
12%c., against 10}§c. on the same date last year. 
Middlings at Liverpool yesterday stood at 65¢d., 
against 57;d. same date last year. 


this week, and prices have declined. 





The Pacific National Bank of Boston sus- 
pended for the second time on the 2oth inst. 
Mr. Linus M. Price, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, has been appointed receiver by Controller 
Knox, which indicates a final wind-up of the 
bank’s affairs. A semi-official statement has ap- 
peared showing quite a reduction of the old 
indebtedness; but, as the liabilities are still 
large, and no statement of assets has been 
made, the figures so furnished throw but little 
light on the prospects of the present credi- 
tors. The receiver is understood to be prepar- 


ing figures, 
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SPECULATION AND ITS PRE- 
VENTION. 

A committee of the New York State Senate 
is endeavoring to investigate the matter of specu- 
lation in staple articles, with a view of enacting 
such laws as will prevent ‘‘corners.”’ It would, 
of course, be ridiculous to deny that the exces- 
sive speculation on the New York Produce 
Exchange and elsewhere has its injurious effects, 
which are indeed of a most serious nature. It 
has to be considered, however, whether these 
effects should be dealt with as isolated facts or 
whether they are not so far incidental to a gen- 
eral trade development that to attempt by the 
arm of the law to arrest the evil speculation 
would legitimate trade greater 
than can possibly result from speculation. We 
believe an affirmative answer must be given to 
The committee may be able to 


do injury to 


the proposition. 
elicit some interesting and perhaps valuable 
information, but they cannot find sufficient reason 
for the enactment of legal measures intended to 
check or prevent speculation. 

From the general point of view, such inter- 
ference is not within the rightful domain of law. 
It is 
principle that the law 


never wise to lose sight of Humboldt’s 
should forbid only such 
But, even if it 


were wise to inyoke the aid of law, it is clear 


offenses as affect society directly. 


that under the rulings of the courts no effective 
law could be devised. The state courts have 
generally refused to enforce contracts purely and 
admittedly speculative. The Supreme Court of 
Michigan has declared that, 
fit to 


must 


“if parties see 


invest money in such 
by other 


it has been 


ventures, they 
get it back than legal meas- 
But decided, the 


opinion of Judge Cole, in a Wisconsin case, 


ures.” as in 
that ‘‘a party may go into the market and 
buy goods which he has agreed to sell and 
deliver; and, therefore, @ contract to deliver at a 


Suture 


wagering contract.” 


day ts not necessarily a gambling or 
In the case under consid- 
contract was 
refused, but it. was admittedly speculative—i. 
Now, if we 
suppose a law to be passed forbidding contracts 
how can it be enforced? 
Whois to say that, in the case of a given contract 
for future delivery, there exists no intention to 
deliver the goods? Surely not the parties to the 
contract, for they are agreed. 


ures’”’ 


eration the enforcement of the 


Cry 
with no intention of actual delivery. 


purely speculative, 


‘* Legal meas- 
are not required to adjust their difficul- 
ties, as the trade exchanges of the country, for 
are a law unto 
The simple truth is that there is 


nearly all practical purposes, 
themselves. 
more ‘‘law” existing to-day as a menace to 
gambling in staple articles than can be enforced. 
If a contract to receive or deliver at a future 
day is not necessarily a gambling contract, as 
asserted by the Wisconsin court, from the legal 
point of view that is all there is of it. Such con- 
tracts have been entered into since trade began, 
and will doubtless continue to the end of time. 
It is sought to check speculation in order that 
the sharp fluctuations Supposed to be caused by 
this to 
the end that legitimate trade may not continue to 
be injuriously affected. 
effect should first demonstrate that fluctuations 
are caused by speculation for future delivery to 
an extent sufficient to justify the conclusion that 
to stop dealing in futures would stop the violent 
changes. 
price of cash wheat during the month of March 
for each of the last fifteen years, the prices given 
being that of the first day, the lowest, highest, 
and the closing 


the range: 


it may be lessened or entirely stopped; 


Those who argue to this 


We give herewith fluctuations in the 


quotation for the month, with 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF CASH WHEAT DURING THE 
MONTH OF MARCH FOR FIFTEEN YEARS, 





First Lowest Highest Closing 
day. price. price. price. Range. 
186 5 $1.8744 S215 $2.15 $ .25%4 
1. 2.0014 1.92 Po 
1.084% 1.1454 1.10% 06% 
7448 85% 76% in1% 
1.22% 1.267% 1.24% 04 
1.184% 1.2414 1.20 .06% 
1.64 1.7244 1.66 .08146 
1.503 1.59 1.57% -0814 
1.12% 1,21 1.1914 .0816 
1.24 1.31 128 .07 
1.40 1.49 1.48 +09 
1.23 7.53 1.29 10 
1.13 1.16% 1.14% 0314 
1.37% mo% 1.38 11% 
T.19\% I 20% 1.2414 .074 
1.2914 1.44% 1.4214 15 
* Prices for the years down to and including 1872 are Chicago 


prices ; for the remaining years, New York prices. 


The speculation for future delivery on the New 
York Produce Exchange was instituted three 
years ago. The month of March is thought to 
be a fair month for purposes of comparison. 
There is nothing in the record of prices to show 
that fluctuations have been more violent since 
speculation in the staple crops came to be 
so widely diffused and so large in volume. 
The truth is that fluctuations in the prices 
of staple articles has not been more violent 
during late years. As we showed, in a care- 
fully worked out article on February 18, the 
tendency has been toward uniformity of price as 
exact information concerning the yield of staple 
crops becomes more easily accessible to the 
public and the rapidity of communication in- 
Left to itself, we believe that specu- 
lation will become less violent as the work 
of crop reporting reaches greater exactness 
and promptness. While not gainsaying that 
‘‘corners’’ are sometimes so engineered that 
temporary injury is inflicted upon dependent 
trades and the carrying trade, it is by no 
means-certain that sharp fluctuations would not 
remain to inflict equal injury were the dealing in 
“‘futures ”’ to be stopped. 


creases. 


COST OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 

It is now something over six years since the 
appearance of the Joblachkoff candle turned the 
attention of scientific men and inventors anew to 
the long-standing problem of electric illumination, 
and initiated that movement which has resulted 
in such a remarkable development of the indus- 
trial application of electricity. Never before in 
the history of invention has there been such 
a rush of first-rate constructive and inventive 
talent into any field as has been witnessed in the 
past few years in this, and never before has there 
been so much achieved in the same space of 
time. The arc lamp has reached a practical com- 
mercial shape, and during the past two years has 
steadily gained in favor with the public for street 
and large interior lighting. Considerable, doubt- 
less, remains to be done before this lamp will be 
in all respects satisfactory, but it is probable that 
the best forms now in use approach very closely 
to the finalones. That this lamp has come to 
stay, the general public seem to feel pretty well 
assured; but of the future of the incandescent 
lamp there is not only no such assurance, but very 
great doubt. It is, however, becoming evident 
that there is a closer relation between the pros- 
perity of the two types of light than has been 
heretofore supposed, and the question is being 
raised whether a permanent paying business can 
be done on the basis of arc lighting alone. Cer- 
tainly the gas companies have made little or no 
effort to retain their street lighting, and the 
secret of their apathy is to be found in the fact that 
this branch of their business pays them very 
little. While the field for arc lighting is broader 
than simple street illumination, it is still compar- 
atively restricted, and it seems very probable that 
electric lighting companies, to be successful com- 
mercial concerns, must furnish consumers with 
the two sorts of lights as desired, and do this 
with one set of mains in any street, the same as 
in the present system of gas distribution. The 
future of electric lighting, on this view, then 
depends upon the incandescent lamp. If it fails, 
electric lighting, save by isolated plants in facto- 
ries, theatres, depots, etc., will probably disap- 
pear entirely after the novelty has worn off and 
the advantage that now comes to storekeepers 
and others on account of this novelty has ceased. 
If, on the other hand, it succeeds, it must event- 
ually take to itself the whole lighting field now 
occupied by gas. Doubtless there is a consider- 
able body of consumers in every large city who 
would be willing to pay more—and a good deal 
more—for the electric light than for gas on 
account of its many advantages, and it may be 
that a paying business might be done on this 
basis alone. But it is clear that the incandescent 
light cannot take its place as the light of the 
future until it can compete with gas, and compete 
with it not only at the present comfortable prices, 
but at the prices to which gas companies can go 
and still make a good market profit. That the 
contest to be waged by these rival powers will be 





severe there can be no question, and that it will 
be of long duration is more than probable. With 
which side victory will remain, the contest alone 
can decide; but the data now accessible as to 
the cost of gas and electricity may help some- 
what in forming a judgment as to the outcome. 

The elements entering into the cost of each 
kind of light to the company furnishing it to the 
public are (1) the actual cost of production, in 
which is included labor, and (2) the interest on 
the cost of the plant, depreciation and repairs. 
In the case of the electric light a great deal is 
now known concerning the first of these items, 
but very little of the second. No extensive 
plant has so far been put in and operated, and 
until this is done no careful and thoroughgoing 
comparison can be made between the two sys- 
tems as regards this important element. A rough 
approximation is all that is now possible, and all 
that will be attempted here. The plant in each 
case may properly be divided into two parts— 
the producing and distributing portions. In gas 
distribution we may take the mains as averag- 
ing, in the case of any large metropolitan com- 
pany, certainly six inches in diameter, and more 
probably eight inches. Electric conductors, to 
support the same number of lights, need not be 
over one half-inch in diameter, or at the most 
five-eighths inches. The cost of the above gas 
mains at the present New York price of $43.50 
per ton will be for the six-inch $2,700, and 
for the eight inch $3,600 per mile. The electric 
mains, consisting of two conductors, one for the 
outgoing and one for the returning current, with 
copper at 28c. per pound, will cost respectively 
$2,232 and $3,460 per mile. These estimates 
need to be increased $500 per mile to cover the 
cost of inclosing tube and insulation, making 
them $2,732 and $3,960. According to this esti- 
mate, electric and gas mains will cost about the 
same, though the above comparison is probably 
in favor of the latter. 

A comparison of the cost of the producing 
plants in the two cases is much more difficult 
than that of the distributing ones, as the various 
elements that constitute it are less easily obtain- 
able. Perhaps the statistics of the London gas 
supply will give a fairer basis of comparison than 
any others available, as, on account of the very 
large amount of gas made, the cost of plant 
should be as little as it is commercially possible 
to make it. According to the report of the Lon- 
don companies for 1875, as quoted by Richards, 
the total capital employed was £11,055,589, and 
the total amount of gas sold yearly 13,622,639 
thousands of feet, distributed through 2,150 miles 
of mains. Considering the cost of these latter to 
be $4,000 a mile, and deducting this from the 
above amount, there remains $44,887,162 as the 
cost of the producing plant. This, divided by the 
gas made, gives $3.29 as the cost for each 1,000 
feet capacity. Estimating each burner as in use 
four hours per day, and as consuming five feet 
an hour, the yearly make of gas will supply 
1,866,115 burners, and the cost of plant per 
burner will be $24. To maintain this number of 
incandescent electric burners will require engines 
with a normal capacity of 233,264 horse-power, 
reckoning eight lamps per horse-power. As Mr. 
Edison is now constructing his plant in his first 
first station in this city, the electric generating 
apparatus is in the form of steam dynamos, each 
to maintain 1,000 lights and absorb 125 horse 
power. Putting each of these machines at $12,- 
000, counting in this the requisite boiler cost, 
the expense for plant would then be $12 per 
light, as against $24 in the case of gas. To 
meet contingencies a reserve plant is necessary, 
but this need in no case be greater than a per 
cent. of the working one. 

This brings the cost per light maintained up to 
$15. On this showing, then, the cost of mains for 
distribution is about the same in both systems, 
while that of the plant for producing is favorable 
to the electric light in the ratio of 15 to 24. 
These figures, however, do not represent the real 
relation, as the capacity of the two plants is not 
the same. The electric plant will maintain its 
number of lamps not four hours only, but continu- 
ously, while to maintain the same number of gas 
burners longer than four hours an increase 
in the producing portion of the gas’ plant 
























is necessary. Assuming that 50 per cent. of the 
power developed by the electric plant is available 
for the consumer—a supposition by no means 
unwarranted—we have 116,632 horse-power. 
Counting an employment of the electric plant at 
this rate for six hours a day and 287 days a year, 
the capacity of our gas plant would need to be — 
increased by 17,500,000 feet a day, or 5,000,- 
000,000 feet a year, to furnish the same amount 
of power with gas engines giving one-horse 
power for every twenty-five feet of gas burned. 
If we reckon the cost of this increase of plant 
at the rate above given—$3.29 per thousand feet 
capacity—the total cost is $16,450,000, or $8.81 
per burner. Putting this cost, however, at the 
figures given by Mr. Henry Woodall, in a recent 
report to the gas corporation of Leeds, England, 
viz.— £250 per million feet capacity—the total 
cost would be $6,000,000, and that per burner 
$3.25. The estimate of the electric plant is 
exclusive of meters. If this be added at $1 per 
burner, the cost of the new plants would then 
stand at $16 to $27.25 for each burner main- 
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tained, and the yearly charge per burner 
would be 
Electricity. Gas. 
Interést at 5 per Cent: ...0...0. «ss ..aeatnleaeaeen 80 1.36 
Depreciation, 10 per cent. nui 2 sg ROG: 2.725 
Repairs, 16 per cent...assnecsennsmee eee 1.60 2.725, 
Total ccs ais-cines\ssjoscneies eee ean Eee ++» $4.00 $6.81 


This showing may be taken as the more fayor- 
able to gas, as both the items—depreciation and 
repairs—would be greater in the gas system than 
in the electric. It may perhaps be urged against 
this comparison that the capital employed is 
taken as the cost of the gas plant, while the 
electric plant is figured on the basis of the prob- 
able actual cost. This is true; but the cost per 
thousand feet capacity may still be taken as below 
the average, while the gas estimate has the 
advantage that it is at English prices, instead of 
American ones as in the case of the electric plant. 
To make as favorable a showing as possible for 
the gas plant, we may take the figures as given 
in the report of Mr. Woodall, mentioned aboye, __ 
According to this, the total cost of plant, exclusive __ 
of meters, but inclusive of mains, is $3, 107 per | 
million feet capacity. This reduces the cost for 
the plant we have been considering per burner 
to $25.93. The cost of the electric plant must — 
be increased $4.60 per burner to include the 
cost of mains, excluded in the previous estimate, 
making it $19.60. The yearly charges of the 
two then stand: y 


Electricity, 
Interest at 5 per cent.. $ .98 1.296 
Depreciation, 10 rere ce 2.593 
Repairs, Io per cent. 2.593 





86.482 

On this showing an electric plant will cost ~e 
but three-fourths of a gas plant of the same 
capacity, but the comparison is of too general a’ 
nature to warrant an estimate of the actual pro- 
portion between costs of the two. It, however, 
seems to us to warrant the position that an *) 
electric plant will probably, in any case, cost less — ; 
than a gas one of equal capacity. 

In making a comparison between the two 
illuminants as to cost of production, the item of ia 1 
labor may be thrown out as being equal in the 4 
two systems, though it is probably conser a 
greater in the case of gas. It seems to be now 
pretty well established by many careful and 
thorough tests that eight sixteen-candle electric 
lights can be maintained by each actual horse- 
power applied to the pulley of the dynamo-— 
machine. It was not very long ago stoutly 
contended that the running of a large number of — 
lamps was an impossibility, but we believe that 
it is now conceded that the problem of distribu- 
tion is stmply one of the resistance of the con- 
ductors, and that there exists no impediment 
to the indefinite multiplication of the unit light. 
It is more economical to distribute from a number 
of centers than from one; but, save for com- — 
mercial reasons, there is no objection to the latter _ 
plan. Eight lights per horse-power can, there- 
fore, be reckoned on in the entire system. Allow- _ 
ing Ic. an hour as the cost for horse-power, the 
expense of each light will be M%c. an hour. In _ 
order for gas to furnish the same light at this cost, 
a sixteen-candle gas must be put into the holder _ 
for 25c. athousand. That this can bedonethere 
seems no reason to doubt. With the best water 
gas processes now in use a sixteen-candle gas, it _ 
. ' ad 
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is claimed, can be produced at a cost varying 
from 16c. to 19c. a thousand. In the case of coal 
gas the original cost is offset by the residuals— 
coke, ammonia and tar—and, as the market for 
these is a growing one, and must continue 
to be, the cost of the gas may in time be re- 
duced to a very low figure. Indeed, Mr. 
Woodall states, in the report above referred to, 
that the Leeds corporation has during the past 
year been putting an eighteen-candle gas into the 
holder for 13c. per thousand, and at one place in 
this country at least, a sixteen-candle gas is being 
delivered into the holder for 16c. The former 
of these prices is equivalent to 11%4c. a thousand 
for sixteen-candle gas, or a cost of ;yc. an hour 
per burner. To make the electric light cost the 
same a horse-power would have to be maintained 
at an expense of a trifle less than 4c. an hour, 
or by the combustion of two pounds of coal. 
‘That this can be done in actual working condi- 
tion is not improbable; but it should be remem- 
bered that on account of the less cost of plant 
the electric light has considerable margin in the 
yearly account. The electric plant being run 
1,460 hours a year for light and 1,722 for power 
at the same rate as if furnishing light, the total 
work is equivalent to maintaining the given 
number of lights 3,182 hours. This at y4c. an 
hour would make the yearly cost per light $1.87. 
With gas the work required of the plant is done 
with a consumption equivalent to the supporting 
the same number of burners 1,995 hours, making 
the yearly cost per burner $1.17. These amounts, 
added to the above yearly charges, make the cost 
per year per burner in the case of electrity $6.77, 
and in the case ot gas $7.65. 

The cost of production of gas can, therefore, 
be considerably less than electricity, and still 
have the yearly accounts balance. Taking the 
cost of the gas plant at $26 per burner, and reck- 
oning interest at 5 and depreciation and repairs 
at Io per cent. each, we find that, to make the 
yearly expense per burner the same in each case, 
the electric light can compete with gas on equal 


terms when, . 
Le EQUAL COST OF PLANT, 


Horse power costs ue and gas 35 ” per thousand, 
ELECTRIC PLANT THREE-QUARTERS OF GAS, 
Horse power costs Ic. and fas 22/4c. per thousand. 
Yee. 11ke. 
ELECTRIC PLANT ONE-HALF OF GAS, 
Horse power costs ue and, gas 2 ea per thousand, 

If the cost of the electric plant be reduced to 
one-third that of the gas one, the competition 
could be asensibly equal one, with gas costing the 
companies nothing for actual production. In this 
estimate the cost of renewal of the incandescent 
burners has been omitted, as this charge is one 
that must, in any extensive adoption of electric 
lighting, fall directly upon the consumer. 
Including this cost at 60c. a year per burner, the 
above estimates of the prices at which gas can 
compete should be increased about 80 per cent. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN FINANCES. 
The most striking point of contrast between 
the British and American financial systems is 
the exact adaptation of means to ends in the one 
and the comparatively hap-hazard management of 
the other. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
in the habit of estimating in advance his receipts 
and expenditures within a few thousand pounds, 
while the Secretary of the Treasury is fortunate 
if, by the grace of Congress, the returns come 
within as many hundred thousand pounds of his 
estimates. This difference is occasioned chiefly 
by three diversities of method. The first is the 
British practice of making the reduction of the 
public debt a matter of specific appropriation, 
in distinction from the American habit of turning 
toward the debt whatever money comes into the 
Treasury that is not otherwise spent. The sec- 
ond is in the rules of taxation, it being possible to 
estimate very closely the amount to be received 
when taxes are low and levied ona few things, 
as in England, and impossible to get any such 
accuracy when they are high and imposed on 
everything, as in the United States. The third 
'is the total absence of responsibility for the 
results in the case of the official who makes the 
estimates in this country, and the shouldering of 
_the entire responsibility by ‘‘the government ”’ 


in Great Britain. 


A very interesting comparison may be made 
between the budgets of the two nations because 
the annual receipts are almost identical. ‘The 
fiscal year of the United States ends June 30, 
that of Great Britain March 31. The receipts of 
the current year in this country will be about 
$405,000,000 ; in the year just closed in Great 
Britain they amounted to about $417,000,000. 
The following table compares as nearly as pos- 
sible for the same items the estimates of Secre- 
tary Folger and Chancellor Gladstone for the 
years now running, the pound being reckoned at 


$5: 

REVENUE, 
-—United States, 1881-82. ———Great Britain, 1882-83.——\ 
Customs,«..000s $215,000,000 9h5500;000 


Internal tax.... 155,000,e00 Excise. ..$136,150,000 








Stamps.. 55,725,000 
Income., 47,000,000— 238,875,000 
Other taxes.... 8,000,000 13,875,000 
Total taxes. ..$378,000,000 $349,250,000 
Other sources.. 22,000,000 75)425,000 
Total. .......-$400,000,000 $424,675,000 
EXPENDITURES. 
Gt, Brit. 
———_— United States, 1881-82: —-————, 1882-83. 
Crvil SErvicGl ress cwt.csacc'.s set sane? $63,000,000 $128,365,000 
$44,500,000 77,290,000 
+ 70,000,000— 114,500,000 
15,500,000 52,420,000 
390,000 
8,000,000 
79,700,000 157,075,000 
POtalctiactisicecieins dew sis sisjaalore.tis $270,000,000 $423, 150,000 
Surplas Haas waive Geng cele sient ele efeetals 130,000,000 1,525,000 


The comparison which these figures suggest is 
entirely fair, inasmuch as the American estimates 
were made up after one-fourth of the year had 
passed, and the British estimates, though com- 
piled in the first month of the year, will be 
affected materially by no act of Parliament. The 
receipts of the United States will exceed the esti- 
mate bya few millions; the expenditures will not 
quite come up toit. The third item of receipts 
by the United States, amounting to $8,000,000, 
is the product of the taxation of national banks. 
Of the $13,000,000 of miscellaneous taxes charged 
to Great Britain, $5,000,000 is levied directly on 
land. The unspecified receipts of the United 
States include the post office earnings; $3,800,- 
000 derived from consular and other fees and 
fines; $3,250,000 profit on coinage; $2,500,- 
ooo from the sale of public lands; $1,800,000 
revenue of the District of Columbia ; $1,500,000 
repayment of interest by the Pacific railroads, 
etc. The British miscellaneous receipts include 
$43,000,000 from the post office and telegraphs; 
$6,000,000 interest on advances and the like, and 
$2,000,000 from crown lands. 

Under the head of the ‘civil service” in the 
expenditures are lumped all disbursements by both 
governments save those specifically mentioned. 
Our Treasury reports follow the indefensible prac- 
tice of including the cost of river and harbor 
improvements for the benefit of commerce among 
the expenses of the military establishment. 
Transferring that item to the civil service, where 
it belongs, would make the cost of the civil estab- 
lishment about $74,000,000, and of the army, 
fortifications and arsenals, $33,500,000. Fourth 
of July orators never fail to congratulate the 
United States on the small cost of its military 
establishment, in comparison with that of Great 
Britain. As against $77,000,000, $33,000,000 is 
certainly a small sum. But our pension folly 
ought to be charged to the War Department, and 
it is therefore set down above in connection with 
the cost of the active military arm. The best 
possible showing makes the cost of our War 
Office, and of the pension list attached thereto, 
$103,000,000 for this year, while the British 
army costs only $77,000,000. 

The distinction to be drawn between the debt 
statements in the estimates of the two nations is 
this: The $70,700,000 spent by the United 
States is for interest only, while the $157,075,000 
spent by Great Britain is for the payment of both 
interest and principal—about $122,000,000 going 
to the former, and $35,000,000 to the latter. In 
England the government proposes at the opening 
of the year a certain amount by which to reduce 
the public debt, and directs the tax levy as care- 
fully to the production of the money necessary 
for that pnrpose as of that needed to keep the 
civil service in operation. 

If the estimate for the debt charge were stated 
by Judge Folger, as it is by Mr. Gladstone, the 
surplus of $130,000,000 would be added to 
the interest expense of $70,700,000, making the 
total debt charge $200, 700,000, as against $157,- 
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075,000 in Great Britain. The sinking fund, to 
be sure, coming out of the surplus, corresponds 
with the allowance for the principal of the debt 
in the British budget; but there is no pretense 
of an effort on the part of Congress to adapt tax- 
ation to the production of the exact amount of 
surplus revenue called for by the sinking fund. 

Mr. Gladstone’s budget shows that at the open- 
ing of the year just closed he underestimated the 
receipts of the year and overestimated the expen- 
ditures by almost exactly equal amounts. The 
revenue exceeded the estimate by $3,610,000; 
the expenditures fell short of the estimate by 
$3,590,000. The United States Treasury report 
of December, 1880, underestimated the revenue 
of the last fiscal year by $10,782,292, and at the 
same time underestimated the expenditures by 
$712,887. Our financial operations are conducted 
in such a way that the whole responsibility for 
their results rests on Congress; and the succes- 
sive reports from the Treasury do not even show 
how closely the Secretary guesses in his estimates. 
While the present wonderful system of taxation 
exists wild guesses will be the rule, rather than 
the exception. 


OUR NATIONAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


The remark is often made that the country 
would be greatly benefited if the government 
could be conducted on business principles. 
There is much truth in that remark, but the 
principle which controls business men in the 
management of their private affairs is observed 
by the government to a greater extent than is 
generally credited. The government is an im- 
mense business machine. Its operations could not 
be so successfully conducted if in the subordinate 
places there were not men of ability and experi- 
ence. The difficulties which surround the man- 
agement of the business interests of the govern- 
ment, and the magnitude of the business under- 
takings in which the government is compelled to 
engage, can best be judged from a review of its 
business operations for a series of years. 

One of the most familiar maxims of the busi- 
ness world is that a coat must be cut according 
to the cloth, and that the expenditures must be 
controlled by the income. Yet at the very out- 
set of each fiscal year the Secretary of the 
Treasury is compelled to face a curious problem 
—he neither knows what his revenue or his 
expenses will be. The revenues depend upon 
the crops, the prosperity of the country, the con- 
tinuance of existing legislation, the European 
markets; the expenditures depend upon the 
appropriations or upon fixed laws, and they may 
be greater or less, according as the supposed 
necessities of the country or the whims of con- 
gressmen may dictate. We have before us a 
summary of the revenues and expenditures of the 
government for a series of nineteen years, cover- 
ing the period between 1862 and 1881. In that 
period there never has been a year when the 
revenue actually received into the Treasury agreed 
with the estimates. There were eleven years 
when the revenue exceeded the amount of the 
estimates ; while during nine of those years the 
revenues were less than the estimates. The 
closest estimate ever made was in 1876, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury underestimated the 
entire receipts by only $1,095,865. The greatest 
miscalculation was in 1866, when the revenues 
exceeded the estimates by $162,032,620. 

Of the years when the revenues have been less 
than the estimates, the worst calculation was in 
1868, when the revenues were $30,361,916 less 
than the estimates. The revenues have exceeded 
the estimates every year since 1879. 

The miscalculations have been much greater 
in the matter of expenditure than they have as to 
income. ‘There have been twelve years when 
the expenditures exceeded the estimates, and the 
excess in some of these years was immense. 
This, of course, is especially true as to the war 
years. In 1862 the expenditures were $406,- 
398,092 more than the estimates. In 1863 they 
were $239,409,479 more than the estimates. 
Curiously enough, in 1864 the payments were 
$230,090,541 less than the estimates. In 1865 
they were $145,740,135 more than the estimates. 
As the war drew to a close the estimates were 
maintained—possibly from the force of the habit 
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of contemplating enormous figures—and the 
expenditures in 1866 were $647,446,588 less 
than the estimates. The greatest excess of 
expenditures over estimates since the war was in 
1867, when the expenditures reached the sum 
of $73,225,493. It cannot be said that for the 
last few years the expenditures have been kept 
within the limits of the estimates. For the years 
1879, 1880 and 1881 the actual excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts ranged from $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. Secretary Folger promises this 
year that the expenditures shall be less than the 
estimates. 

The magnitude of the business of the country 
may be seen from a comparison of the receipts 
and expenditures during this period: 


Year ended Actual Actual 
Fune 30. receipts. expenditures. 
86 $64,250,000 $474,761,818 
95,800,000 7145740, 725 
+ 223,025,000 365,322,641 
+ 201,000,000 1,207, 555,22. 
+ 396,000,000 520,809, 41 
+ 396,000,000 357,542,075 
+ 436,000,000 3771340284 
+ 381,000,000 322,005,277 
327,900,000 309,653,560 
393,000,000 292,177, 188 
+ 320,418,000 277,517,962 
+ 359,000,000 290,345)245 
+ 320,300,000 302,633,873, 
+ 305,700,000 274,623,392 
+ 293,000,000 265, 101,084 
304,000,000 241,334,474 
270,050,000 236,964,320 
269,250,000 266,947,883 
« 264,500,000 267,642,957 
aS « 288,000,000 260,712,887 
1882... Bt 50j000, 000 vas adhere oo 


This vast expenditure reaches every house- 
hold. This immense revenue comes from the 
pockets of the people through taxes. A com- 
parison of the receipts and expenditures per 
capita of population illustrates in a striking 
manner the growth of the war debt, and the 
increase and subsequent decrease of taxation. 
It is a table which every taxpayer can examine 
with interest. It is worth the while of business 
men to consider whether those who have man- 
aged the business of the country have made good 
use of their opportunities, and whether the ratio 
of payments per capita to receipts per capita 
ought not to be very much lower than it is fifteen 
years after the great war. There, however, never 
has been since the war until last year an annual 
saving of $2 per capita for every man, woman, 


and child in the United States. 
The following table shows the receipts and 


payments per capita of population : 


Receipts Payments 

per capita of per capita of 
population, population, 
86 $1. $14.52 
21.42 
25.42 
37. 
14.68 
9.87 
pe 
8.3 
vA 
88 
6.96 
7-07 
6.23 
5.87 
5.21 
4-94 
5.40 
5.34 
5-07 


Year ended 








THE GROWING WHEAT CROP. 

Crop news is just at this time receiving a deal 
of attention from the commercial world. Here 
in the United States the wheat outlook, while 
not up to the views of the most sanguine earlier 
in the season, is for a harvest in excess of that of 
1881. ‘Thus far the principal drawback encoun- 
tered has been due to storm and flood in Arkansas, 
Indiana, and in the Red river valley in Minne- 
California wheat two weeks since was 
reported to have suffered from a hot wave, but 
later advices are that the crop has materially 
improved, and the prospects are now for a har- 
yest on the Pacific coast measurably in excess 
of last year’s. Oregon and Washington Territory 
report increased acreage, but Minnesota, a heavy 
wheat-growing state, is announced to have 
planted about the same area to this cereal as in 
the preceding year. Other grains there will 
receive more attention, notably barley. The 
wheat outlook to date in the United States, 
therefore, appears to be good, with the drawback 
only of a delay due to inclement weather through 
the southwest, west and northwest. Cold 
weather and chinchbugs in Illinois are reported, 
but are not thought to have caused much damage. 

In the United Kingdom the critical period in 
agriculture is the month of May. Thus far no 
serious harm has come to the English farmer, 
and the prospect for a fair crop of wheat is there- 
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fore good. The London 7%mes comments upon 
the situation, and characterizes the probable 
hopeful outcome as a “‘ breathing time ”’ for the 
British farmer. Shipments of wheat from India 
are shortly due at Liverpool, and, although the 
crop is reported to be somewhat below that of 
1881, it cannot be called a smal) one. The 
Australian grain reports to the home country 
Chili has 
been sending wheat to England, and something 
The weather in 
April along the whole western coast of Europe 


have not of late met expectations. 
is doing in that line there now. 


was in favor of the grain grower, so that, in 
addition to the benefits conferred on the British 
farmer, the wheat crops in France and Spain are 
reported to have progressed favorably. In Ger- 
many and in the Hungarian wheat belt the 
weather, although not so mild as along the 
coast, has not been too severe, and the crops are 
looking well, with a promise of a good yield. 
The trade in Russia is not satisfactory, but ship- 
ments of average bulk are reported on their way 
to Great Britain. No definite information of the 
condition of the crop in Russia is at hand.  For- 
eign advices indicate, however, that the outlook 
will exceed the harvest of a year ago. 


THE EXPORT OF AMERICAN 
COTTONS. 
The American cotton goods export trade is 
the is still 
Of late years a large 


steadily increasing, and demand 
greater than the supply. 
number of cotton mills have been erected in 
the south, as well as in the eastern states and 
in Canada, and their productions have readily 
The capital so invested has 


yielded very satisfactory returns, 


found a market. 


and, as an 
attending result, 


for 


facilities are constantly in- 
This increased 
supply, however, over former years has been 
inadequate to fill the for American 
cotton goods in foreign markets. In China, the 
West Indies, and other countries where there is 
a large consumption of manufactured cottons, the 
demand is more in fayor of American than of 
English makes. 


creasing manufacturing. 


demand 


This is not on account of the 
price being lower, but rather because the texture 
and finish are finer, and the goods in every way 
A large field is, therefore, 
open to manufacturers to do an extensive export 
trade on a profitable and safe basis. 

The following table of the exports of cotton 
goods from New York and Boston for the past 


of a superior make. 


six years shows the steady increase: 





New York, Gs lig Total, 

pkgs. pkgs. phes 

1876... rel 74033 32,393 106,426 
1877... ++ 102,430 30,385 132,815 
1878. ++ 115,533 20,977 136,510 
1879... ++ 131,652 18,677 150,329 
DOGS. 2 ces wenn oe = x eee tera a 120,499 15,011 136,110 
BOOT ic ocis suis can oateeh yeuete uae 143,052 18,168 161,220 


It will be seen from the above that Boston is 
rather losing her export trade. In 1880 there 
was a slight falling off on the total shipments 
from 1879, but the latter year was marked by a 
heayy product, labor and the raw material being 
cheap. 

The largest consuming markets for drills and 
other cotton goods are the West Indies, China, 
Turkey, 
A considerable quantity of them are exported on 


Egypt and the west coast of Africa. 


order to London for transhipment to the colonies 
and other ports. English shippers have found it 
impossible to supply the demand for American 
goods, some of whom have had experienced 
buyers in this country during the past few years. 

As already printed in BRADSTREET’s, this 
unsatisfied demand for American manufactures 
has caused unprincipled dealers to substitute 
English goods marked as American, and our 
large cotton manufacturing companies ought to 
give their serious attention to increase the supply 
for export. 





THE ADVANCE IN MANUFACTURING 
ASBESTOS. 

The use of that curious mineral, asbestos, for 
industrial purposes is rapidly extending in the 
United States. This is the outgrowth of numer 
ous inyentions and improvements for manufac- 
turing the silken or flaxen fibred mineral. 
Asbestos is found in granited rock formations 
throughout the United States and elsewhere, 
and its occurrence is frequent. The finest speci- 


mens come from Italy, though a fair article is 
obtained at other points in Europe. In this 
country some mines of good asbestos have been 
discovered, but perhaps the most extensive and 
satisfactory deposits now being worked on this 
continent are located in the Province of Quebec, 
in the Dominion of Canada. The most com- 
monly known quality of asbestos is its indestruc- 
tibility by fire and acid. 
have been formed to utilize it by reason of one or 
the other of these peculiarities. It is only within 
the last ten years that important progress in this 
direction has been made. It is gratifying to note 
that the advance has been due solely to the 
inventive talent and perseverance of Americans. 


For many years plans 


Articles on the subject in old magazines tell 
of somewhat ancient attempts to make gloves, 
masks and screens of asbestos, for use by fire- 
No practi- 
cal outcome of these endeavors is on record, and 


men and others of like employment. 


no new light was apparently received on the sub- 
ject until, as indicated, a comparatively recent 
date. 

Among the more important uses for which 
asbestos is manufactured is that of roofing, for 
which a sort of heavy mineral felt cement is 
The product is proof against water, and 
is not inflammable. Packing for joints, piston- 
heads, etc., of a superior sort is made, and jack- 
ets for boilers and coverings for steam pipes, 
which cannot be surpassed in durability or per- 
fection of purpose. A great non-conductor of 
heat, asbestos, used in the manner referred to, 
cannot fail of acquiring greater prominence. 
The forms in which it is prepared for covering 
steam pipes, etc., as well as for boiler jacketing, 
resemble different weights of cardboard. In 
fact, its treatment is quite similar to the manu- 
facture of paper. <A concrete coating of asbestos 
readily suggests the application, and the newly 
prepared uninflammable asbestos paint, for use 
in factories, barns and other buildings in which 
itis desirable to prevent liability to fire, forms 
one of its most useful applications. This paint 
will not long resist the action of the weather, and 
is thus intended solely for ‘‘ inside use.” An 
opportunity exists for some one to make ‘‘a for. 
tune of several millions”? by discovering an 
uninflammable substance which will mix with 
powdered asbestos to form a serviceable paint. 
Such a combination is not now known. Oil 
added to the asbestos lends inflammability, and 
the method of preparing asbestos paint now 
used prejudices it for application to ) surface 
exposed to the elements. 


made. 


The hair felt made from asbestos is coming 
into use for placing under floors to deaden sound 
and lessen liability to a fire’s spreading. It is 
also valuable as a lining to the walls of frame 
dwellings, in place of tar felt, which in cases has 
contributed to spread flames. Perhaps as ingen- 
ious a use as any other is the manufacture of 
asbestos cloth and paper. This paper is almost 
white. It is heavier than ordinary paper, and 
would be extremely valuable on which to engross 
documents of any sort designed to be preserved. 
They would resist the action of fire or acid. 
Asbestos cloth looks like bagging, and is firmly 
woven by hand. At present it is worth about 
$6 per yard. Machinery is, however, being per- 
fected to make it much cheaper. Asbestos of 
better grades, white to a pale greenish, gray or 
yellow color, is worth from $80 to $100 a ton in 
New York. There are many asbestos mines, 
however, yielding lower grades, worth but from 
$25 to $50 a ton. The manufactories of asbestos 
in Italy, England and Scotland, which formerly 
held a large share of the American market for 
their products, have, like the British carpet- 
makers, withdrawn from this field. But the suc- 
cess of the American pioneers in the utilization 
of asbestos has gone further. They are now 
selling all they can manufacture over and above 
what the immediate home demand calls for to 
English houses, who in turn distribute the Ameri- 
can manufactures of the mineral throughout their 
own country and the continent of Europe. 
There is reason to believe that the demand both 
abroad and at home would warrant a still further 
extension of manufacturing facilities. It is clear 
that the utility of the fibrous mineral, however, 
has not been fully developed, for authorities on 


the subject are firm in the belief that the industry 
is as yet inits infancy. 

We are indebted for information to The H. W. 
Johns Manufacturing Company. 


AMERICAN PERFUMES. 

The manufacture of perfumes in the United 
States is an industry which counts itself but 
about twenty-five years old. Thirty years ago 
Parisian, London and other foreign makers of 
agreeable perfumes supplied the entire American 
demand. To-day the home industry has 
reclaimed seven-eighths of the trade, and 
expects within ten years to supply nine-tenths 
of all the cologne water and other perfumes 
used in the country. New York city stands fore- 
most as a manufacturer of these products. The 
census of 1880 records sixteen manufacturers in 
New York, employing 301 hands, and producing 
$1,094,700 worth of the scented goods per 
annum. Philadelphia and New York for a num- 
ber of years monopolized the business in the 
United States, but of late Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco and other cities have 
begun to compete. Investigation among the 
trade in New York elicited the fact that, while 
that city and Philadelphia produce the great bulk 
of all colognes, perfumes and toilet waters made 
in this country, Chicago ranks next, turning out 
each year about one-half the quantity manu- 
factured in New York alone. 

A popular impression that many of the best 
handkerchief extracts bearing the names of 
flowers are based on skillfully simulated odors 
turns out to be totally untrue. Cologne water, 
however, as is generally known, was originally 
that bearing the Farina’s mark, and imported 
from the city of Cologne itself. It is a refresh- 
ingly fragrant alcoholic preparation, excellent for 
toilet purposes, the sick room and otherwise, 
but Farina’s preparation is to-day simply one of 
many excellent ones. It is of interest to know 
that good cologne water is prepared from odor- 
less spirits, made from corn, and scented with 
lavender, rosemary, bergamot, lemon, orange, 
and in some instances essential oils of spices. 
Perhaps 85 per cent. of the mixture is alcohol. 
That prepared from corn is preferred because it 
can be obtained quite free from any odor, which 
is not the case with spirits made from potatoes 
or the grape. 

The processes by which the odors of flowers 
are obtained are, with an exception to be noted 
hereafter, confined to France, England, northern 
Italy, and a few to Turkey. The reason of this is 
that the flowers used in the manufacture of 
pomade extracts—in which form American manu- 
facturers receive the bases for their first grade 
perfumes—are those mostly indigenous to the 
soil of southern France and upper Italy. The 
climate there, from its evenness, seems specially 
fitted to produce highly-scented flowers. In no 
other part of the globe do flowers grow which 
are, except in a few instances, possessed of the 
requisite density of perfume. The pomade 
extracts referred to are prepared by a curious 
and interesting process, technically termed ev- 
jieurage. A refined fat is spread upon a large 
sieve; upon this are laid the petals of the flower 
from which the perfume is to be taken. Subse- 
quently another layer of like character, and, on 
top, others also, constitute the arrangement. 
This is subjected to a moderately warm tem- 
perature for some hours, and afterward to a 
higher heat, which causes the grease to melt and 
run into a vat. The leaves remain upon the 
sieve, devoid of odor. The same grease sub- 
jected to a repetition of the process gives the 
double extract, and if repeated again, the triple 
extract. Itis then put up in tin-cans, and sold 
to the manufacturer of perfumes at Paris and 
elsewhere in Europe, as well as in the United 
States. This pomade extract —as it is called—is, 
in the United States, for instance, subjected to 
treatment with the odorless corn spirits, and the 
perfume held by the grease, finding greater 
affinity for the alcohol, leaves the former for the 
latter. To rid the compound of the grease, the 
Wenck Perfume Manufacturing Company’s pro- 
cess consists in “freezing.” By lowering the 
temperature of the mixture very considerably 
the pomade is precipitated, and the pure perfume 
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extract of this, that or the other flower is run off 
and bottled for sale. 

The attars, or ottos, as we occasionally see it, 
are oils distilled from the barks, rinds or leaves 
of aromatic plants, trees or fruits. In this pro- 
cess the substance is distilled by steam, which _ 
carries off the essential oil and deposits it upon 
the surface of the water, from which it is readily 
drawn off. There are other and less frequent 
methods of obtaining the subtle fragrance, but 
that first given constitutes the most important. 

From the above it is shown that the raw 
material used by the manufacturers of the best 
perfumes has to be imported. Large quantities 
are used every year, and the business, as stated 
at the outset, is rapidly growing. Efforts, it 
may be added, have been made in Florida to use 
the process previously described by which to 
steal from our own tropical flowers their per- 
fumes. The attempt has not, it is stated, been 
abandoned, although a partial success only has 
been achieved, for causes heretofore pointed out. 
Experiments made in the same direction on 
Staten Island some time since resulted fruit- 
lessly. The full meaning of the want of 
success of efforts at enfleurage in America 
is shown by the fact that, while in the 
south of France one hundred pounds of rose 
leaves furnish one dessert-spoonful of extract of 
rose, in America it is roughly estimated that a 
ton of rose leaves would be necessary to produce — 
the same quantity. American perfume manu- 
facturers complain that they are unjustly taxed 
50 per cent. ad valorem on the ‘‘raw material” 
they have to import, erroneously designated 
pomade. It is in no way to be confounded with 
the article sold under that name for use on the ~ 
hair, though resembling it in appearance; yet, 
imported as it is in large quantities, it has to 
come under the rule, which makes it cost one- 
half more than it can be obtained for in France. 
In addition to handkerchief extracts and cologne 
water, the remaining products of American per- 
fume factories are known as toilet waters. These 
have been introduced of late years, and have | 
found a wide sale. It is claimed for them that 
balsam and other ingredients of a tonic or an 
astringent nature are specially intended to invig- _ 
orate the skin and regulate the perspiration. — 
The home manufacturers of these subtle products — 
are now looking forward to the time when Ameri- 
can standard perfumes will command a prefer 
ence on the toilet tables of London and Paris, 
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INDIA WHEAT. 
The eyes of English millers and Enyitmen 
generally are now turned toward India, where the 
subject of the wheat supply is broached. Whea’ 
culture in Australia has not yet assumed threat- 
ening proportions. But ‘‘ India, the great wheat — 
farm of Great Britain,” backed by the supplies 
from Australia, New Zealand, Chili and Russia, i 
will ultimately prove the factor required to regu 
late prices in Mark lane, whether the United | 
States proposes to hold its surplus for bette 
figures or not. ¥ Si is 
Until recently Russia was commonly supposed — 
to be the great foreign wheat producer of the 
future, Butin 1881 India raised 2,000,000 quarters 
of wheat more than was produced in Russia, and 
ranked next to the United States, with a yield 
of but 8,000,000 quarters less, or, in all, some 
325,000,000 bushels. Of this India shipped some 
150,000,000 bushels into the markets of Euro 
to supply the deficiency, and it has been announced 
that 45,000,000 bushels are to be shipped from 
East Indian ports during the coming season. 
The importance with which the extension f 
the growth of wheat in India is regarded in En 
land is very great. We have before us a “ Report 
on Indian Wheat,” by Dr. Forbes Watson, o 
London, made in 1879. It details the results of 
examinations of the qualities of various Indian 
wheats, together with their adaptability for sup- 
plying European markets. A large number of 
samples of Indian wheat were collected by the 
colonial government—oyer one thousand in num: 
ber. Their classification gave four distinct grades, ; 
ranging from 41s. gd. to 39s. 8d. in value. The 
report brings out the fact that India is admirably — 
suited for growing the finest qualities of wheat. 
In fact, the samples examined from all the wheat 
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districts in India showed some grains of exceed- 
ing superiority. This Mr. Watson took to war- 
rant the belief that, with the necessary care to 
select good wheat for planting, India is ready 
to produce a grade of wheat equal to any 
sent into European markets, and superior to 
much that is sold there. The existing drawbacks 
to Indian wheat are stated to be the mixture of 
various grades of hard and soft wheat, the pres- 
ence of other grains or seeds than wheat, and the 
dirt, chaff, earth and other depreciating sub- 
stances. These, of course, with system in pre- 
paring wheat for export, are easily remediable. 
_ The introduction of modern farming machinery 
into India is also recommended. The results of 
wheat farming there, in the absence of such, and 
especially of steam threshers, is somewhat 
remarkable. Quite recently, however, steam 
threshers have been introduced into India, and 
_ the adoption of modern methods is also further 
coming into use. Mr. Watson thinks that, with 
cleanliness and more sharply defined grades of 
Indian wheat, European markets other than 
Great Britain could easily be obtained, and he 
_ instances Italy, and gives detailed reasons for his 
opinion. The adaptability of Indian wheat for 
fiour-making, after mixture with certain qualities 
of English growth, naturally augments the prefer- 
ence which Englishmen have for colonial produc- 
-tions. Experiments to further determine its 
capabilities in that direction are suggested, and 
new samples were requested upon which to base 
a more comprehensive report. The chief wheat- 
growing province in India, the Punjab, alone 
grows as much wheat as the United Kingdom, 
which is but about one-quarter of the total quan- 
tity harvested in the various Indian provinces 
devoted to its culture. The important point to be 
recognized is that the position of the United 
States as an exporter of wheat is not one in any 
way allied to a monopoly, and that the great 
interior of India is fast being developed into a 
formidable competitor. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Some time ago Mr. Edward Atkinson made 
the statement that the lint was the least valuable 
portion of the cotton plant, for which some 
classed him as a theorist. He has, however, 
been steadily presenting facts which justify his 
position, and has now brought to light another 
point with reference to the value of that part of 
the cotton plant, hitherto considered not only 
utterly without value, ,but as actually adding to 
the expense of production to dispose of it. 
Recent analyses of the cotton plant have dis- 
closed the fact that for each bale of the lint there 
are 1,500 pounds of stems, which contain larger 
quantities of phosphate of lime and phosphate of 
potash than the seed. Mr. Atkinson suggests 
that the stalks be ground and mixed with cotton- 
seed meal or other suitable forage, and used as 
feed for stock. 





If the ground cotton-stems were to be mixed 
with corn ensilage, the compound would furnish 
all the elements desirable for the production of 
milk, meat and bone, and the feeding of all grains 
might be entirely dispensed with. Pure cotton- 
seed meal is considered too rich for use as fodder 
in large quantities, and the mixture of ground 
stems would not only correct this, but add to the 
value of the meal those special elements belong- 
ing exclusively to the stems. To put his newly 
conceived theory to the test, Mr. Atkinson wrote 
asking an examination of the subject and an 

opinion from Major J. F. Jones, of Hogansville, 
Ga., a progressive farmer, who has for many 
years been extensively engaged in raising stock 
and grain, as well as cotton. In reply Major 
_ “Jones quite corroborated Mr. Atkinson’s claims. 
Should this new use for cotton prove as useful 
as Mr. Atkinson and Major Jones say, it will 
‘not only open the way for the establishment of 
an important industry at the south, and prove to 
_ cotton-growers a new source of wealth, but will 
greatly facilitate the raising of stock both at the 
south and at the north, where grain has to be 
_ shipped from the west for their consumption. 

5 ee 

The May examinations of the South Kensing- 
m Science and Art Department are exciting the 
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usual stir throughout England. The fate of 
40,000 students is to be decided at the close of 
the month, and the result is anxiously watched 
by their numerous friends. Seven colonels, four 
lieutenant-colonels, sixteen majors, twenty cap- 
tains and a dozen lieutenants, all belonging to 
the Royal Engineers, are employed in seeing 
that the examinations are fairly conducted. This 
vast army is in itself sufficient to give ¢c/at to the 
month’s proceedings. The government grant of 
£300,000 has to be disposed of, and the immense 
staff of examiners and sub-examiners, clerks, 
temporary and permanent, inspectors, and sub- 
ordinates, goes to work with an air of real and 
solemn responsibility which would be amusing 
if it were not disgusting to those who know that 
the South Kensington system has lamentably 
failed to accomplish the paramount objects of its 
institution. 


As has been said of the augurs of ancient 
Rome, it is difficult to conceive how one examiner 
can look another in the face without laughing. The 
public are permitted to see the imposing papers 
on the multitudinous subjects of examination. 
In fact, these papers are written for the public, 
rather than for the candidates, and convey to the 
innocent an impression of the great proficiency of 
the students and the success of the grand national 
scheme for improving the technical education of 
the British artisan and driving the learned for- 
eigner out of the field. But if the public were 
also permitted to see the answers-papers sent in 
to the examiners at the end of the month, and 
marked by them as first and second class, the 
solemn jugglery of the whole business would be 
exposed, and an indignant cry would arise for the 
withdrawal of the grant. It would be known at 
once that the instruction is sadly limited in quan- 
tity and scandalously inferior in quality; that, in 
short, a vast fund intended to encourage scien- 
tific instruction is annually wasted on official 
machinery, and that the classes intended to re- 
ceive the benefits derive little, if any, advantage 
from the fund. 





Looking at the results of the examinations held 
in 1880, we find that the British workman de- 
rived little benefit from the £40,000 which is 
paid to the instructors in the shape of result fees. 
The subjects which chiefly concern the artisans 
are taught toa very few. In steam 151 students 
passed in the advanced stage and 570 in the 
elementary. In machine construction 1,089 
passed in the advanced stage and 2,400 in the 
elementary. In applied mechanics 258 passed in 
the advanced stage and 714 in the elementary. It 
would be some satisfaction to learn that the can- 
didates in the examination were British artisans ; 
but it is notorious that clerks, schoolmasters, 
pupil-teachers, e¢ hoc genus omne, constitute the 
majority of such candidates. 





The English school boards generally insist 
that adult teachers shall hold South Kensington 
certificates. Pupil-teachers who compete for the 
Queen’s scholarships receive extra marks if they 
hold a science certificate from South Kensington, 
and very few pupil-teachers fail to pass at- least 
one science examination before going up for their 
final test. But there are in the country some 
45,000 pupil-teachers. Observing these facts, 
the conclusion is forced upon us that, while the 
majority of the people who pass the May exami- 
nation are really connected with elementary edu- 
cational establishments, the truth is, as remarked 
by a London journal, ‘‘that the state bears the 
expense of the superficial teaching given to large 
numbers of people who were never intended to 
be educated at the taxpayers’ cost.” 


The Secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, in a letter published in the Budletin, 
sets forth the probable profits of some British 
ironmasters, with a view of proving that, as a 
rule, they derive more than 5 or 6 per cent. for 
their money; that in fact they could not afford to 
conduct business on such small results. It is 
not so clear who it was that ever supposed they 
could, as it is that a manufacturing business 
paying only 10 per cent. on the capital is not a 
particularly attractive investment, considering 
the risk. The profit men are satisfied with is 
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usually proportioned to the risk they assume. 
Still, the view taken by Mr. Swank is noteworthy. 
The great firm of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., of 
Middlesbrough-on-Tees, last year made an ayail- 
able profit for distribution of half a million dol- 
lars. Besides this they increased the value and 
effectiveness of the plant and machinery, which 
items were charged to another account. The 
exact amount of capital invested in this business: 
does not transpire, but it has been stated at 
$12,500,000 nominal. At any rate, it would have 
to be $15,000,000 in order to bring the profits ef 
last year below Io per cent. 


Some other interesting facts showing the profits 
derived in England from the manufacture of steel 
are exhibited in the history of the first company, 
organized at Sheffield, under Mr. Bessemer’s 
patents. The first partnership of the firm was 
for fourteen years, being also the term for which 
the patent held good. At the end of this term 
the works, which had of course extended, real- 
ized at private sale exactly twenty-four times the 
amount of the whole subscribed capital, not- 
withstanding that during the partnership the firm 
had divided in profits a sum equal to fifty-seven 
times the gross capital. 
ing the process, and apart from heavy outside 
royalties, each of the five partners had received 
from the Sheffield works during fourteen years 
eighty-one times the amount of his subscribed 
capital, or an average of nearly cent. per cent. 
every two months. 


Thus, solely from work- 


It must, however, be borne 
in mind in these considerations that such enor- 
mous profits, derived from an exceptionally happy 
invention, do not by any means form an index to 
the normal profits of the trade at large. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FRADE SITUATION IN PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND. 

Charlottetown, May 20.—The late bank failure 
will no doubt exercise a prejudicial effect on 
the general business of the island during 
the current year, but not to the extent appre- 
hended by some who seem to be afraid of gen- 
The exceptionally severe 
and stormy winter and snow blockade all over 


eral ruin and disaster. 


the island may have also interfered with trade, 
but toa comparatively small extent. The harvest, 
far from being a bad one, was decidedly above the 
average. Hay, oats, etc., were very good; pota- 
toes and other root crops were not good, but sold 
at three times the usual price, which amply made 
up for the shortcomings in quantity. Altogether 
the farmers had a successful year, and most 
of them made money. The greater part of the 
bank’s losses went to the farmers in payment 
of produce for shipment, and still further increased 
prices. The shippers lost money, but the farmers 
made all the more by it. 
fairly be said to be the only real cause of any 
dullness in general business that may exist. 

Of the mercantile failures since December last, 
with exception of Bourke, Son & Co., none of 
them can be said to have been unexpected. They 
were all known as weak parties, whose failure 
might occur at any time, and three of them had 
been in bankruptcy before. 

The reports of farm and fishery products from 
Prince Edward Island are equaled by those of 
no other country of its size and population. The 
Dominion Savings Bank has about $1,000,000 on 
deposit and in savings bank bonds, probably two- 
thirds of that from farmers and others in the 
country, and this with a limit of $3,000 from any 
one depositor. These savings are increasing at 
the rate of $40,000 a month over withdrawals. 
In March it was $47,000, and this in a popula- 
tion of 109,000. The chartered banks have 
$150,000 of permanent deposits, and this outside 
of the large amount of land and railway deben- 
tures, municipal and school bonds held in the 


The bank failure may 


province. 
five years the farmers have been gradually con- 
verting their lands from leasehold to freehold 
properties. Out of a total area of 1,365,400 
acres, 843,981 have been at different times pur- 
chased by the government from the original 
granters and proprietors; 646,523 of that have 


In addition, within the past twenty- 





been resold to the occupants for $1,034,262, on 
which $526,591 have already been paid. All 
this means increasing wealth, and of a material 
and permanent nature. The island is essentially 
a farming country. The soil is of great fertility ; 
the holdings are being improved year by year, 
and with the reasonable prospect that it will con- 
tinue. 

The larger towns, Charlottetown, Georgetown 
and Summerside, are not so well off, having been 
to some extent overbuilt, and the amount of busi- 
ness to be done not justifying it. Within the 
past ten years or so the wealth of the island has 
been gradually going out of Charlottetown to the 
country. Before that the trade and wealth of the 
province was centered in the capital, which the 
construction of the railway, 1871-74, has done 
much to distribute. There is certainly little 
opportunity of doing an extensive business and 
accumulating a.large fortune; the island is too 
smalland tooisolated; but, as a home for a steady 
and industrious rural population, few countries 
can equal it, and these afford a guarantee that the 
legitimate trade of the province is tolerably safe— 
that is, kept within the reasonable requirements 
of the people. 
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WORK OF THE TENNESSEE 
CULTURAL BUREAU. 


To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 


AGR{- 


Str—In accordance with your encouraging 
words regarding the work of the state bureaus of 
agriculture, I send you the following statement of 
the work of this bureau for the development of 
the agricultural interests of Tennessee. 

Great efforts are made to secure reliable reports 
of the condition and prospects of the growing 
crops at the end of each month. These reports 
also contain estimates as to the acreage devoted 
to the different crops, as well as the numbers 
and condition of stock, the wages of farm hands, 
the condition of the fruit crop, etc. So far as I 
have been able to do so, I have secured a reliable 
correspondent from each post office in the state, 
making a very large list. So soon as possible 
after the close of the month, these reports are 
consolidated and given to the newspaper press, 
and also published in pamphlet form for distri- 
bution. 

Attention is also given to the distribution of 
seeds of new varieties of grain and other crops, 
they being sent to reliable farmers, with instruc. 
tions as to cultivation and report of results for 
publication. 

During the present year practical tests are 
being made of the effects of commercial fertilizers 
upon different crops in nearly every county in the 
state. The fertilizer is sent by this bureau to 
selected farmers, who agree to conduct the 
experiments according to specific instructions, 
and to report results on blank forms sent 
them. 

For the information of farmers, and for their 
guidance I have had analyses made of exhausted 
and virgin soils, to show what elements of fertility 
have been lost during the series of years which 
land has been cultivated; consequently, what are 
necessary for restoring its original fertility. 

I have arranged for a series of agricultural 
institutes during the present summer for the 
information of our farming community, and for 
the purpose of awakening a more general and 
enlightened interest among our farmers. I have 
engaged the assistance of a number of scientific 
and practical gentlemen to attend these institutes 
for the purpose of delivering lectures on sub- 
jects of agricultural interest. 

Publications are made from time to time in 
newspaper articles and in tracts, intended to 
instruct and elevate our agricultural classes. I 
have delivered at different points lectures 
mainly intended to inspire our farmers with a 
proper ambition and love for their calling by 
showing them that intelligent agriculture lies at 
the basis of all prosperity in Tennessee. 

Respectfully, 
A. W. HAWKINS, Commissioner. 
Tennessee Bureau of Agriculture, 
Nashville, May 22, 1882. 
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REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE. 

“The Growth of English Industry and Commerce.” By W. 
Cunningham, M.A. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
1882. pp. 492. 

Since the Dutch lost their commercial suprem- 
acy the English people have been universally 
recognized as the foremost nation in commerce 
and industry. Either by imitation or contrast 
other peoples have during the last three hundred 
years modified their own actions upon industrial 
questions by the example of England. In this 
fact lies the significance of a book like this of 
Mr. delineating the path by 
which England attained her greatness. The 
object which the author sets before him is ‘to 
give such an account of the growth of English 
industry and commerce as may be easily followed 
by readers who are but slightly acquainted with 
the history of the country, and who have no 
knowledge of political economy.” 

Although the book does not pretend to come 
under the head of literature in political economy, 
its importance to students of that science is very 
great. We are too apt to forget that the present 
state of society has not always existed, and that 
the same business 


Cunningham’s, 


habits, customs and ideas 
which now prevail have not always controlled 
industrial activity. It is only when we learn 
from history that modern forms of industry are of 
comparatively recent origin that any unwarranted 
conservatism that we may feel can be overcome. 
Perhaps the most important service rendered 
by the book before us is its clear statement of the 
changes introduced into methods of production 
and ideas upon business in the sixteenth century. 
Before this time wealth had not been considered 
as a thing to be sought by individuals for its own 
sake; it was only made a matter of importance 
as part of a political policy. 
capitalist, as we understand that term; indeed, 
if the author be correct, ‘‘ we now [in the six- 
teenth century] for the first time hear of capital, 
Under 
medizeval society money was not held in esfima- 
tion because of its purchasing power, and in 
consequence the idea of the money power of 
individuals was not developed. Money was used 
for hoarding and for serving as a convenient 
denominator of values. 


There was then no 


in the modern sense of the word.” 


In consequence, during 
this period the universally-accepted law that 
general prices vary with the amount of money 
did not apply with such strictness as at present. 

But the most significant change introduced was 
respecting the principle upon which prices were 
determined. They were formerly ‘regulated by 
retrospective calculation ;” they are now settled 
by competition. ‘‘ The older view had been that 
price was to be according to the common estima- 
tion of the cost of production; no consideration 
of utility need be directly taken into account; to 
raise the price because of the particular need of 
the particular buyer was extortion; to consider 
the quality of goods was unnecessary, since that 
was seen to by the guilds.” In general, it may 
be said that this change, introduced by modern 
history, was but the passing of society from the 
old form of life, where every act was according to 
fixed custom, where every man had his fixed 
place in society, and where all action was accord- 
ing to recognized control of some sort, to the new 
customs and rules where the idea of individual- 
ism was recognized, and the principle of free com- 
petition accepted the ultimate control in industrial 
affairs. This change was not immediate, but 
gradual, and came about in perfect harmony with 
the development of political society. During 
the two centuries that followed the Reformation 
wealth was the object of pursuit, but it was not, 
as at present is the case, individual profit that 
was consciously regarded as the test of well- 
being; it was rather the increase of national 
wealth and national strength. This gave rise to 
the economic theory that controlled during those 
centuries, known as the mercantile system, 

The author’s judgment upon the so-called pro- 
tective laws under Edward III., as well as his esti- 
mate of the extent to which laborers have been 
benefited by the new forms of industry, are worthy 
of notice. These are points of importance in 
questions; of practical interest to-day. These 
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protective measures of King Edward were, 
according to Mr. Cunningham, for the purpose 
of ‘* protecting English resources, not protecting 
English workers.” The steps taken toward bet 
tering the breed of sheep, and so encouraging the 
woolen industry, for example, is defended; but 
the author can find ‘‘ no sign of protection in the 
sense of favoring English traders and craftsmen, 
as opposed to foreigners.” Alien merchants 
were favored, native shipping prohibited, privi- 
leges of towns rescinded, and immigration of 
foreign workmen encouraged; but these were 
steps ‘* wholly inconsistent with modern pro- 
tectiveness.”’ In Cromwell’s Navigation act, as 
here presented, there appears to be a better his- 
torical basis for protective arguments, and it is a 
criticism upon the author that he does not suf- 
ficiently emphasize the political importance of 
that measure. 

With regard to the relative condition of the 
laborer at present and in former centuries, the 
author does not care to commit himself. There 
are not sufficient data to judge. But to the com- 
parative benefits of modern material civilization 
enjoyed by the upper and lower classes in society 
he is very implicit. ‘‘ Under a régime of free 
competition there is a constant tendency for the 
position of laborers, as compared with that of 
capitalists, to be rendered worse ; at each change 
in, the method of conducting an industry, where 
the relative reward of capital and labor is 
readjusted, there has been a depression of the 
laborer.” This is the general judgment of calm 
historians, and—as Ditichatel would express it— 
proves our civilization a mockery. 

This work is by no means free from criticism. 
It does not give sufficient attention to the guilds, 
while the most important and interesting chap- 
ters in English industrial history is but slightly 
considered—viz., the influence of the great inven- 
tions. We trust this is reserved for a future 
study. 

Taken as a whole, the book is worthy of high 
praise. The casual reader will find in it a clear 
statement of the growth of English industrial 
power, while the special student will find in the 
notes and references a trustworthy guide to a 
large range of literature. 








THE TARIFF REVISION—A PROTEC- 
TIONIST VIEW. 


The following opinion on the work of the Tariff 
Commission is by Mr. James M. Swank, secretary 
of the Iron and Steel Association, Philadelphia: 
“While the bill which has just passed was under 
discussion in both houses, the charge was fre- 
quently made that it was a measure of delay, and 
was not urged by its friends in good faith. We 
have some knowledge of the reasons which 
impelled the manufacturers of the country to ask 
for the passage of the bill, and we say in the 
most unequivocal and positive terms that this 
charge was wholly erroneous. The tariff needs 
amendment in many of its features. Manufac- 
turers and their workmen have suffered greatly 
because of its defective and doubtful phraseology, 
which has given opportunity to importers to 
evade, and to government officials to rule against, 
its protective intent and purpose. The changes 
in processes of manufacture which have taken 
place in the last twenty years have also in some 
important instances indicated the necessity of 
amendments to the present tariff. It is possible, 
too, that the free list can now be enlarged, and 


that the tariff can be simplified in many of its 
details; if these things can be done without 


prejudice to the protective principle which under- 
lies every provision of the tariff, why should any 
protectionist object? Instead of the friends of 
the commission bill desiring its passage as a 
measure of delay, the truth is that the protec- 
tionists of the country are anxious to correct as 
speedily as possible the shortcomings of the 
present tariff, of whatever character they may 
be, and this they desire to have done by a com- 
mission, in the hope that, through the thorough- 
ness and fairness of its deliberations, all further 
discussion of tariff changes may be eliminated 
from our politics for at least twenty years to 
come. This leads us to remark. that, in our 
opinion, Judge Kelley, in his eloquent and 


scholarly speech in support of the bill, stated 
the true principle which should govern in any 
revision of the tariff which is to be recommended 
to Congress by the Tariff Commission that is 
soon to be appointed. The Judge said with 


impressive emphasis that the present tariff does’ 


not need such revision as implies the overthrow 
and destruction of its protective, and therefore 
beneficent, features. It needs amendment, but 
not any scaling down or entire abandonment of 
such of its provisions as are essential to the 
prosperity of any honest industry, large or small. 
This would not be submitted to. A majorify of 
the House would sustain the Judge in resisting 
it. The tariff will be revised by its friends, and 
not by its enemies. Even if its friends on the 
commission should make mistakes, the report of 
that commission is itself to be revised by the 
Congress which created it. Free traders who 
think that they can by some trick or accident 
gain concessions through the commission that 
they could not otherwise have obtained will find 
next winter that they have counted without their 
host.” 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS 
UN 1EAL Ve 

The Rome correspondent of the London Zcono- 
mist writes as follows respecting the resumption 
of specie payments by the Italian government. 
The letter is dated May 8, and appears in the 
Economist of the 13th: ‘‘ Public attention is again 
drawn to the question of the resumption of 
specie payments. The firm declarations made 
by Minister Magliani in his financial statement 
have increased confidence in the success of the 
operation. The agio on gold is gradually giving 
way. In March last it frequently stood at 5 per 
cent., whereas now it varies between 3% and 24 
per cent. Mr. Ellena, the able Director-General 
of Customs, has just published an essay, in which 
he shows how the financial and economical con- 
ditions of the country are such as to augur well 
for the success of the operation. According to 
the last return, the quantity of bullion paid into 
the treasury by the contractors for the loan of 
644,000,000 francs is 329,590,514 francs (or some- 
thing over £13,166,666), made up as follows: 
Gold bars and non-decimal coins, 53,911,074 
francs (of which 48,944,250 francs have already 
been converted by the Roman mint into decimal 
coin); decimal gold coin, 237,901,668 francs; 
decimal silver coin, 37,777,780 francs, the quan- 
tity of bars and non-decimal coins being only 
about 18 per cent. of the total quantity of gold 
paid in. As some millions of francs have been 
brought in during the last few days, tlfere remain 
yet to be paid about £12,000,000, of which only 
46,000,000 are in gold; so that there is no 
doubt that the whole sum will be brought 
together without producing those monetary per- 
turbations which were feared by some. 

Out of the gold thus brought in the govern- 
ment paid last month to the National Bank a 
debt of 44,000,000 francs, so that when the loan 
is completed the gold made available to the 
treasury in connection with it for the resumption 
of specie payments will be 400,000,000 francs. 
But it is asserted on good authority that Minister 
Magliani is adding to this gold fund about 
150,000,000 or 200,000,000 francs of gold, which 
are paid into the custom house, so that at the 
resumption of specie payments there may be in 
the treasury at least 550,000,000 francs gold 
available for the purpose. It is known that the 
quantity of forced paper currency is at present 
940,000,000 francs, of which it is intended that 
340,000,000 should circulate as small state notes, 
and 600,000,000 be redeemed. Against these 
the treasury will then possess about 550,000,000 
of gold, in addition to a certain amount of silver. 

Some attempts have been made to calculate the 
amount of coined gold and silver which will exist 
in the country at the time of the resumption of 
specie payments. The following data may per- 
haps be considered as approximative : 


Five-franc 
silver 
ne 
rancs, 
100,000,000 
15,000,000 
100,000,000 


Fractional 
silver 
currency, 
francs, 
95,000,000 
51,000,000 
10,000,0co 


Gold, 

francs, 
In the treasury ++ 550,000,000 
In the banks..... +++ II0,000,000 
In the country............. 90,000,000 





750,000,000 215,000,000 
or a grand total of 1,121,000,000 francs 


156,000,000 
of coin, 
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in addition to 340,000,000 of state notes and 
750,000,000 of legal tender bank notes. The 
government is at present taking back from France 
the last installment of silver fractional currency 
of about 16,000,000 francs, paying for it in 5- 
franc silver pieces. The amount of 5-franc silver 
pieces coined by Italy is estimated at 380,000,000 
francs, of which, it is believed, about 160,000,000 
or 180,000,000 will be out of Italy at the time of 
the resumption of specie payments. There is, be- 
sides, in the country a large amount of old silver 
money coined by past governments, and which 
it would be rather difficult to estimate. The 
government has lately tried to issue some small 
quantity of silver pieces of 50 centimes (5d.), but 
they were immediately hoarded for the payment 
of customs duties. This would have caused a 
scarcity of change were it not for the large oe 
tity of heavy copper money. 





NEW ENGLAND TARIFF OPINION. 


The Boston /era/d has the following: ‘“ The 
bill creating the tariff commission requires a 
report by the 1st of December. No adequate 
report of the whole subject can be made so early. 
Why would it not be a good idea for the com- 
mission first to consider the extension of the free _ 
list? By deciding upon the articles to be 
relieved from duties entirely, it might present a 
report complete in itself on one part of the sub-~ 
ject. At the same time it would clear the decks 
for a general revision. Undoubtedly any reason- 
able commission will favor a large extension of 
the free list. The present tariff taxes too many 
articles—the result of the log-rolling process by 
which it was made. Even the intelligent pro- 
tectionists of the most extreme type ought to see 
the folly of trying to protect everything, which 
would leave all things ona level again, hopelessly 
raised above foreign markets. Let us at least 
have free trade where only petty interests are 
involved, and let us have as many raw materials 
as possible on the free list for the better pro- 
tection of manufacturers.” 


POSTAL REFORM. 

The Philadelphia Record says: ‘* Postmaster- 
General Howe proposes to carry newspapers and 
magazines free, and to discontinue the carriage 
of merchandise. There is no profit in carrying 
any other mail matter than letters; it therefore 
would seem to be a move in the wrong direction 
to undertake to carry newspapers for nothing, 
The newspapers do not ask for it. The rate on 
merchandise should be increased and the service 
continued. The dispatch of packages weighing 
less than four pounds through the post offices 
has proved a great convenience, particularly in 
those parts of the country which have not express 
facilities. As the savings under the new contracts 
for star route service will undoubtedly make the 
post office establishment a self-supporting institu- 
tion, whose income is as great as its outlay, the 
proper reform would seem to be to put a 2c. 
rate on letters, and raise the rate on parcels. A 
drovision for the distribution of newspapers in 
cities would also be a very welcome arrangement. 
There does not seem to be any sound reason why — 
second-class matter should not be delivered any- | 
where and everywhere upon equal terms. Att 
any rate, a distant delivery ought not to cost — 
more than one near at hand. 


PROSPERITY IN INDIA. 

The London 7mes says that the administra- 
tion report of British Burmah shows the progress . 
of the province to be little short of marvelous, 
and that despite the intense indolence character- 
izing the Burman people. Out of 87,220 square 
miles of fertile soil, barely 5,600 are cultivated, 
though most of the cultivable area is within easy 
reach of the railway and of navigable rivers or — 
the sea.. The population increased 36 per cent. 
in the eight and one-half years previous to the _ 
census of 1881. The soil is wonderfully fertile. * 
Petroleum abounds, and iron, tin, lead and anti- — 
mony are plentiful, while the supply of forest 
trees is extended in variety and fairly inexhaust- | 
ible. The local demand for tobacco is prodigious— _ 
every man, woman and child smokes. Yet with 
all advantages of soil most of the tobacco Pig. 
brought from Madras, so great is the repugnance — am 
of the people to work, “q 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'’S.] 


A sold to B a steam engine and took back a 
mortgage for the purchase money. Some of the 
installments only were paid, and when C, a 
mechanic, who had made repairs upon the 
engine, was not paid therefor, he refused to 
deliver it, claiming its possession under his lien 
as a mechanic. A then took the engine from C 
by a writ of replevin, but was defeated in the 
action, and appealed. In this case (Denison ys. 
Shuler) the Supreme Court of Michigan, in Jan- 
uary, reversed the judgment. The Chief Justice 
(Graves), in his opinion, said: On general prin- 
ciples, the owner of the entire original machine 
ought to have priority over repairers..The engine 
itself included all the labor and all the material 
necessary for its production, and when the plain- 
tiff sold it he virtually furnished to his vendees 
that labor and those materials, and preserved an 
express lien. The repairers did less. Their 
expenditure was comparatively small, and they 
acted, in making it, under circumstances which 
charged them with notice of the plaintiff’s prior 
lien. Why should their claim be preferred? 
The principle, says Chief Justice Marshall, is 
believed to be universal that a prior lien gives a 
prior claim, which is entitled to prior satisfaction 
out of the subject it binds, unless the lien be intrin- 
sically defective or be displaced by some act of 
the party holding it, which shall postpone him in 
a court of law or equity to a subsequent claimant. 


An indictment for passing counterfeit money 
must allege, in addition to the passing of the note 
or coin, that the defendant knew it to be false, 
forged, counterfeited, and altered, and a con- 
viction of the accused will not cure a defective 
indictment in this respect, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in United 
States vs. Carll, decided in March. 


A agreed to pay B Io per cent. interest on a 
loan, but as the statute limited the rate of interest 
to 6 per cent. he sued for interest at that rate, 
only, and recovered. In this case, Brockway vs. 
Haller, the Supreme Court of Iowa, in Decem- 
ber, through the Chief Justice (Adams), said: 
We can see no objection to A declaring on the 
express contract'to pay 10 per cent. as including 
a contract to pay 6 per cent., and as creating a 
liability for that amount. Any other view would 
be extremely technical, and operate to defeat sub- 
stantial justice. 





A wooden building in the city of Philadelphia 
was destroyed by the mayor on the ground that 
it was a nuisance, and the owner sued him to 
recover as damages*its value, alleging that his 
action was unauthorized. In:this case, Fields 
vs. Stokeley, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
in January, decided in favor of the mayor. The 
Chief Justice (Sharswood) in the opinion, said: 
The mayor of a city is justified in abating 
a nuisance whereby the lives, health, and 
property of its citizens are endangered and the 
public safety imperiled; in order to relieve him- 
self from liability he must, however, prove the 
fact of nuisance. His official position does not 
relieve him from personal responsibility in this 
respect. A wooden building within the limits of 
a city is not in itself a nuisance, although its 
erection is prohibited by law. It may, however, 
become a nuisance by the manner in which it is 
used. 


A and B borrowed money. and gave their 
joint note for the amount. They divided the 
money between them and told the lender that 
they had done so. In an action against B for 
the whole amount, Small vs. Older, the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, in December, said through 
Judge Beck, in answer to B’s defense that he 
was liable only for the amount he received, that 
the division of money to the knowledge of the 
lender did not change the character of the note, 
and make A and B principal debtors for one-half 
thereof and surety for each other for the balance. 


A advanced upon B with a knife and stick, 
cursing him, and making threats of doing him 


_ bodily harm ; he did not get any nearer to B than 


about twenty steps. B went into a store and re- 
mained there until a warrant had been procured 
against A for anassault. Acame to the front of the 
store and remained there, threatening B, until he 
was arrested on the warrant. In this case, State 
vs. Martin, the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina, in October, decided, through Judge Ashe, 
that the action and conduct of A amounted to an 
assault, and that he was properly convicted 
thereof. 


The stockholders of the National Exchange 
Bank of Albany, after paying a state tax assessed 
against them on their shares under a statute which 
required them to pay a tax upon the full value of 
their stock, without deducting therefrom the debts 
they owed, assigned their rights and claims to 
recover the tax so paid to E. N. Stanley, who 
brought suit therefor—Stanley vs. The Board of 
Supervisors of Albany County—in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Northern District of 
New York, and got a judgment for the full 
amount sued for, on the ground of the unconsti- 
tutionality of the statute, because the denial of 
the right to take off the indebtedness of the tax- 
payer discriminated against him, other taxpayers 
having the right to make such deduction. The 
Supervisors carried the case—The Supervisors of 
Albany County vs. Stanley—to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who, on April 3, 
reversed the judgment. Mr. Justice Miller, in 
the opinion, said: Stockholders in national banks 
in the state of New York are to be assessed upon 
their shares for taxation under state laws; but 
they may deduct from the assessed value of their 
property any indebtedness they may have, for, 
otherwise they would be unequally assessed, in 
violation of the national banking act. The tax 
law, to the extent that the debts shall not be 
allowed to the stockholders, is void; but the 
remaining parts are valid, for a law will be 
upheld in its legal portions when the invalid sec- 
tions thereof can be separated therefrom, which 
may be done in this case. 


Anemployé, whose contract to, render services 
was for a certain time, left his employment before 
the expiration of the agreed time, without the 
consent of the employer, and without any good 
cause. He demanded his wages for the work 
done, and, being refused, sued for them. In this 
case, Mather vs. Brokaw, the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, in November, decided that the em- 
ployé could not recover his wages for the work 
which he had done under his contract, for, as he 
had broken the contract, he could not maintain 
any action upon it. 





When goods are sold by sample, the law implies 
a warranty that the articles shall not be inferior 
in quality to the sample, and that if they are the 
purchaser may accept them and bring an action 
for damages for the breach of the warranty, in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of California, 
in Hughes vs. Bray, decided in March, 1882. 





A railroad company deposited with a banker 
money to pay certain coupons, and the receipt 
given for the deposit stated that it was not to be 
controlled by the company except to pay the 
coupons. A creditor attached the money, and in 
the action, Rogers Locomotive & Machine Works 
vs. Kelly, the New York Court of Appeals, in 
February, through the Chief Judge, Andrews, 
said: The deposit was applied, absolutely and 
irrevocably, by the company to the payment of 
the coupons, and it had no remaining interest 
therein subject to attachment. 





In an action to recover damages for malicious 
prosecution it was shown that the plaintiff was 
probably guilty of the offense for which the 
defendant had had him arrested; he had been 
acquitted of the charge. In this case, Godfrey 
vs. Soriat, the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
decided in May that the mere fact of the acquittal 
of the plaintiff did not give him a right to damages 
from the defendant; he should not recover any- 
thing when the evidence in the suit shows that 
there was probable cause for the prosecution, 
and that the prosecutor had shown no malice in 
his action, s 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Except in the north of England, where the arbitration between 
the iron workers and employers was unsatisfactory, the London 
Labour News, May to, reports that the industrial situation in 
England is quite satisfactory. 





In Austria, as appears from a statistical report of the Ministry 
of Commerce, the industrial schools are subsidized by the gov 
ernment. At present there are in Austria 69 of these schools, 
having 143 teachers and 4,268 scholars; 21 different industries 
are embraced. The textiles, wood-working, glass, pottery and 
musical instrument making receive the most attention. 


In spite of the favorable advices received by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Fournal concerning the condition of the cattle in the 
far western and southwestern country, the high prices of meats 
continue to an extent almost unknown heretofore. Late ad- 
vices state that a reaction in the prices of meats “may be looked 
for'’ about June 1, owing to these encouraging reports from the 
ranges. 


Rapid progress in building the Northern Pacific Railway is 
being made. From the Pack river, in Montana, eastward, and 
Rosebud, westward, rails are being put down, and the prospect- 
ive completion of the Utah & Northern road to the line of the 
Northern Pacific will soon enable the projectors of the latter to 
carry supplies to a central point on the line, and build east and 
west toward the gangs already at work. 


An exchange notes that, whereas the shroud retailers of the 
United States formerly supplied themselves by hiring girls to 
make the same as wanted, the entire trade is now supplied by 
large jobbing houses. Seven of these firms are located in New 
York, and they turn out $20,000 worth of shrouds per annum, 
Expert shroud-makers are said to be indemand. It takes two 
years to “learn the trade,” and the pay is said to be good. 


The daily papers have published accounts of the incerpora- 
tion in New York of the North American Silk Exchange. The 
object of the association is to encourage silk culture in the 
United States, It is added that it contemplates purchasing 
350 acres of land on Long Island and 2,000 acres in Kentucky. 
These will be sold in small lots to parties who desire to raise 
silkworms and produce cocoons. It is further proposed to 
import silkworm eggs from the south of France and mulberry 
trees to start nurseries. 


From the monthly statements of the Washington Agricul- 
tural Bureau it appears that the exports of wheat for the ten 
months ending April 30 were 85,330,207 bushels, against 129,- 
853,406 bushels in the corresponding period of 1880-81. Of 
wheat and flour (latter reduced to bushels) the total export dur- 
ing the same periods was 159,857,007 bushels in 1881-82, against 
107,550,391 bushels in ten months of the preceding year, Of 
flour alone, the exports dropped from 6,667,467 barrels in ten 
months of 1880-81 (ending April 30) to 4,937,819 barrels. 





In the opinion of the London Sfectator, in the course of thirty 
years English fortunes will appear insignificant, compared with 
American. Already, says that journal, no English fortune 
quite equals in availability that of Vanderbilt, Astor, or the late 
Mr, Stewart. The money-makers of the United States, the 
Spectator thinks, work over a much larger area, and continue 
making it for longer periods of time. It is noted as a ‘curious 
fact’’ that, while an enormous fortune in America “scarcely 
gives its holder anything,” the desire to possess one is stronger 
than in Europe. 


The British Board of Trade have received through the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs a communication from the 
French Ambassador at St. James’s, to the effect that injury is 
caused to the traders and manufacturers of Paris by the intro- 
duction into France of goods marked with the word “ Paris,”’ 
and announcing that the French law of the 23d of June, 1879, 
willin future be enforced against goods so marked. What this 
law prohibits is the use of the mark or name of any manufac- 
turer resident in France, or any indication of the name or of the 
place of a French manufactory. 





The Northwestern Lumberman’s correspondents in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and in portions of Kansas, report that 
farmers are buying lumber quite liberally, in spite of the 
extremely high prices now current. This indicates prosperity 
on the part of the farmers, The extensive purchase of lumber 
is more prevalent in Iowa and Nebraska than in the remaining 
states named, and this argues to the advantage of the agricul- 
turist in those states over his more southern competitors. 
Immigration into the northwest is also having a direct effect in 
clearing out the country lumber yards, 





Alabama papers are giving due prominence to the rapidly 
increasing output of coal in that state and the attending growth 
of the industry. In 1872 Alabama mined but 10,000 tons of 
coal. The output in 1879 was 290,000 tons; in 1880 it was 
340,000 tons, and last year the output was 400,000 tons. The 
Mobile Register states that great difficulty was experienced in 
introducing Alabama coal into the New Orleans market 
because of the failures of like attempts in former times; and, 
second, because of the opposition of the rich and powerful Pitts- 
burgh coal interest, who controlled that market. The Alabama 
product has succeeded in spite of these obstacles in establish- 
ing a foothold, and it is even alleged that for domestic and 
steam purposes many residents of the Crescent City now prefer 
the Alabama coal to any other, The Louisville & Nashville 
has made arrangements to supply New Orleans to any extent, 
and to this end 2,000 new coal-cars have just been built. 


The contracts for building the Denver extension of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad were closed August 1, 1881, 
and by August 15, says the Chicago Times, the work of con- 
struction was under way. The last spike was to have been 
driven May 25, during the past week. This leaves the work 
performed in 219 days, The extension has been built with a 
rapidity almost unexampled. On April 10 a stipulation was 
signed by the contractors that from that date track should be 
laid at the rate of two miles per day. A force of 600 men has 
since carried forward the surfacing and track laying. At times 
since the contracts were awarded a force of 2,000 men was 
employed in building grade and constructing bridges. The com- 
pletion of the connection was four days in advance of the limit 
of the contracts. The initial point of the Denver extension was 
at Culbertson, Neb., 322 miles west of Plattsmouth, on the Mis- 
souri river. From Culbertson to the state line, between 
Nebraska and Colorado, is 70 miles, and from the state line to 
Denver is 173 miles further, 


Several new and important lines of railway are contemplated 
in various European countries A direct and shorter line be- 
tween Madrid and the Mediterranean has been begun, which, 
besides furnishing a speedier route to the east coast of Spain, 
is expected to develop rich coal deposits. Another line, to 
connect the French and Spanish capitals, is also proposed, 
Railway extension and consolidation by the Holland govern- 
ment has been announced. In Roumania new lines are being 
discussed, to cost $12,000 per kilometer, which it is proposed to 
extend 370 kilometers, Plans for a new line from Rome to 
Naples, are almost ready for government inspection. In Switz- 
erland the Monte Cenere line was opened April 10, 





A foreign exchange notes that in Switzerland, Norway and 
Germany thousands of girls regard their hair much the same as 
the farmer does his crops. They pay excellent attention to cul- 
tivating their hair, which they sell annually to representatives 
of the hair trade who travel through those countries to procure 
“stock.'’ The price paid depends on the length of the hair, 
That eight inches long brings the owner about 25c. per ounce; 
if thirty-six inches long, it sells for about $8.25 per ounce, 
Where remarkable beauty and length of the hair are com- 
bined, prices as high as $37 per ounce have been paid. The 
supplies to the dealers in human hair, procured in the United 
States, it is to be feared, would, if described, hardly prove as 
romantic or pleasing as the above, In brief, few samples of 
human hair purchased in the form of switches and wigs in the 
United States were ever sold by the owner—that is, the person 
upon whose head it grew, Yet the supply is large. In other 
words, it is ‘given up”’ by those who have “ goné before.” 


A German paper discusses the imparting of the peculiar odor 
to Russian leather which enhances the value of that article, 
Tradition hath it that the process has been held a secret for 
many years—the property of the Russian government—and that 
various extreme measures have been resorted to that the art of 
preparing the skins might not be learned by any foreigner, The 
paper referred to thinks that tradition is all wrong. The 
method of preparing and tanning hides in Russia is described at 
length, and the suggestion is thrown out that the birch tar and 
fat used is responsible for the peculiar smell which Americans 
like so well to inhale from their pocketbooks and photograph 
album covers, Experiments by foreigners to verify this expla- 
nation have thus far failed, though the birch tar story still finds 
believers. There are others who claim that the odor given out 
by Russian leather is in consequence of a peculiar property of 
the Russian cattle themselves, and not of the arts of the tanner, 
But experiments in Germany at tanning Russian hides expleded 
this version. Further testimony is, therefore, in order. 





The census report on the manufacturing industries affords 
the following comparative data from the leading cities : 












Manu- 
: factories. Employees, Product, 

WAlUOIONC cca sea sonics psa 3,506 55,202 $75,621,388 

OStOMNK.. =< 3,521 56,813 123,366, 137 
Brooklyn... 5,089 45,226 169,757,590 
Buffalo, N. 1,137 16,038 40,003, 205, 
Chicago.... 3,479 77,001 241,045,607 
Cincinnati....... 3,231 52,184 94,869, 10 
Cleveland.... ... 1,033 21,499 475352, 20) 
Detroit, Mich... ielaly 875 15,002 28,303,580 
Hersey City tis vrgeeeesans 555 10,688 59,581,140 
Louisville, Koy: od. s,ceaeeapiie 1,006 16,569 32,381, 73 
Milwaukee, Wis. 821 19,620 poeeede 
Newark, N, J. 1,299 29,232 66,234,575, 
New Orleans 906 9,439 18,341,006 
New York Ci . 11,162 217,977 448,209,248 
Philadelphia..... 8,377 173,862 304,591,725 
Pittsburgh....... 1,07 36,465 7A, 241,889 
IPLOVIGENCE) Re Lire sles e/nie's 1,186 21,330 30,596,652 
San. Franciscon:....-ee..ces 2,860 26,062 71,613,385 
pista) EOS EE OA ac aanos noCnt ade 2,886 39,724 104,383,537 
Washington, D.C.......... 961 7,116 11,641,185 


A valuable paper was recently read before the London Iron 
Trade Exchange, ‘‘On the Consumption and Economy of Fuel 
in the Iron and Steel Manufacture,’’ by J. S. Jeans. Among other 
branches of his subject, Mr. Jeans discussed somewhat at length 
the manufacture of charcoal iron in the United States. Mention 
was made of the fact that the charcoal iron industry is centered 
in the United States, where 450,000 to 500,000 tons are annually 
made from vegetable iron, against a total European production 
of pig iron from charcoal of but 350,000 tons each year. This 
wide use of charcoal in the manufacture of iron is believed to 
constitute a serious drain upon the forests of the country; but it 
is admitted that economy in its use has already been put in prac- 
tice, Inthe same page the actual production of pig iron and 
coal in the principal iron making countries is set forth, and fig- 
ures given which show, on the basis of 2 tons 3 cwt. of coal per 
ton of pig iron, the percentage of the total output of coal used 
in the iron production of each country: 


Percentage 
Quantity Tons of total 

Total pi, coal coal used coal nsed 

tron mfd. raised, making in pig iron 
tons. tons. pig tron, mire. 
Great Britain.. “8,377,364 154,184,000 18,011,332 II 
United States. ..4,641,67 70,000,000 979,503 14 
Germany....... 2,982,852 45,000,000 413,131 4 

Fatice pices cone 1,894,954 Sgr pies 4,074,151 

Belgium........ 615,coo 16,866,000 1,322,250 7 
Riusain spec aes 450,000 2,950,000 967,500 32 
Austro-Hungary 480,000 5,378,604 1,032,000 19 





The short time since proposers of ashort line to Europe from 
the eastern extremity of Long Island have been outdone in the 
way of a magnificent proposition to be backed by substantial 
subsidy. The new scheme is for a line of ten fast steamships 
to sail between the nearest ports in Newfoundland and Ireland. 
The distance is said to be but 1,700 miles, and it is reckoned 
that, with alightning express train across Newfoundland, anda 
fast packet line between the island and the rail lines termina- 
ting in that vicinity, the trip to Europe can be shortened 
48 hours. The company which proposes to put a railway 
across Newfoundland has already been in the field, with con- 
siderable success. According to the Toronto Globe, it has been 
granted 5,000 acres of selected land for every mile of railroad 
constructed, and a complete monopoly for 45 years, including 
exemption of all material. The government of Newfoundland 
willalso indorse the company’s bonds to the extent of $3,000,000 
if the electors to be voted for this fall do not object. The in- 
evitable syndicate who are behind the steamship part of the 
scheme are counting on 200,000 passengers and the carrying of 
the mails to remunerate themselves. It is yet to be learned 
what inducements are to be offered to patrons of this route to 
counteract the prospect of ‘changing cars’’ six times on a 
trip from Boston to Liverpool, than endure which an American 
will ofttimes encounter great peril. The chance to be seasick 
on the gulf of St. Lawrence, again on the Atlantic, and a third 
time on St. George’s channel, are also not ‘‘dewn on the 
bills,” although lurking among the probabilities. There is 
no immediate reason to find further fault with the project, 
Perhaps it may not be carried out. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW VORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

There are not wanting signs in the stock mar- 
ket that the leading operators who have been 
waiting for some weeks past, prepared to operate 
on either the bull or bear side as soon as the 
progress of events should indicate the right way, 
have come to the conclusion that it is hopeless to 
expect higher prices and within the possibilities 
to have lower ones. The latter part of this week 
they began a skirmish on the market, impelled 
thereto perhaps by the discovery that a number 
of operators who had been carrying stocks picked 
up at a slightly lower range of prices some 
weeks ago as fast the 
market would absorb them. It is not pre- 
tended by any one in Wall street, whatever his 
opinions of the future may be, that there are any 
bull arguments available at this time but the crops 
and the immigration. The latter has been of 
almost unprecedented magnitude for over a year 
past, and has shown its effects in the increased 
acreage of land brought under cultivation this 
spring in the northwest. Besides this, it has 
furnished an active and certainly a lucrative traffic 
for ther ailroads connecting the seaboard and the 
northwest; and, speaking generally, the west- 
bound business has been good this year—most 
unusually so. Then the coming crops, if good, 
will give a new impetus to the country, which 
has received such a severe check by the partial 
failure of last year. 

It was apparently the news of the action of the 
iron manufacturers and their workmen at Pitts- 
burgh last Tuesday, which threatens a strike of 
30,000 men on the Ist of June, and the discourag- 
ing reports of cold and wet weather in the west, 
which determined certain large operators who have 
been acting on the bear side for some months 
past to commence active operations after their 
period of inactivity. The market begin to exhibit 
a most suspicious weakness on Tuesday last, but 
the amount of business done was very small, 
showing little or no increase over that of the 
preceding three or four days, when it was almost 
abandoned to the room traders. On Wednesday 


were selling out as 


there was a sharp attack on certain stocks sus-, 


pected to have no very strong support, and busi- 
ness was quite active, compared with what it had 
been. On Thursday the attack was renewed 
upon other stocks, and the transactions were still 
larger, but there was a sharp rally at the close. 
Yesterday there was a bad break in the Gould 
stocks, which had a very discouraging effect on 
the market. 

These are signs not to be mistaken that some 
of the great operators are at work again; for it 
is needless to say the general public has neither 
part nor lot in this market. The trading is 
purely professional. It is very certain also that, 
though the attack upon the market came from 
the bears, there was a good deal of selling of 
‘long’? stock by operators who had become dis- 
couraged at the outlook. One of the first stocks 
selected for assault was Denver & Rio Grande, 
which, it is well known, is largely held by a 
clique which has been holding it between 
60 and 62 with great tenacity for a long time 
past. It was knocked down about 4 per cent. 
by Thursday, and did not rally appreciably. 
Then the coal stocks were considerably weak- 
ened, the death of Mr. Moses Taylor fur- 
nishing a good excuse, as he was a very heavy 
holder of these properties, and it was argued that 
not only had his support been lost to the bull 
side, but the securities which formed part of the 
estate would soon come upon the market. 
Western Union was the object of a lively assault 
because of trouble between the company and the 
Associated Press, which, it is alleged, will cause 
the Western Union to lose business aggregating 
nearly $1,000,000 a year. This will go, or as 
much as possible of it, to the Mutual Union Tel- 
egraph Company. It may be added here that 
the relations between these two telegraph com- 
panies are the puzzle of the street. Some time 
ago it was announced that they had combined, 
earnings were to be pooled, the Mutual Union 
was to have a guarantee of interest on its bonds, 


and the excess of its earnings, if any, was to go 
to the Western Union. All this seemed straight 
enough, but scarcely a week has passed since 
without something turning up which was 
strangely incongruous with this reported agree- 
ment, and at last we have this quarrel between 
the Western Union and Associated Press, which 
grew out of the fact that the Association was 
using the Mutual Union wires for special work. 
To this the Western Union objected, and tried 
to stop it, with the result indicated above. 
Another strong bear card this week was the pub- 
lication of the April statement of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, showing another and greater 
falling offin the net earnings; so that the com- 
pany now shows a loss in net earnings for the 
first four months of this year of $2,336,000, com- 
pared with last. At the same time the gross 
earnings are larger than for the same time last 
year, which is exceedingly puzzling. 

Of course, there has been as much as possible 
made out of the gold shipments, the bears insist- 
ing that in another week or two the banks will 
be drained so that they will have to call in their 
loans, and there will be an unpleasant time gen- 
erally for those who want to borrow. This may 
or may not come, but it is certain that so far 
there has been very little sign of the exports of 
specie affecting borrowers. Money could be had 
on call this week every day at 3 to 4 per cent., 
and often less. The ruling rate has been 3 
per cent., and no difficulty in getting all the 
money wanted. The stock market, however, is 
still very quiet, and if it becomes very active 
an increased demand for money may run up 
the rates. It is very significant of the con- 
dition of trade that the rates on commercial 
paper are now 5@5'% per cent. for the best in 
the market, and the banks are getting increas- 
ingly cautious about lending on this description 
of security. Should trade get worse, and the 
gold exports produce the effects the bears pre- 
dict, borrowers will have some trouble. The 
amount of gold gone out this week was $2,500,000 
on Wednesday. The drawing against the Atchi- 
son loan of $5,000,000, referred to last week, 
weakened exchange somewhat, and less gold 
went out in consequence. The posted rates 
remained unchanged until yesterday, when 
they dropped half a point. Actual rates were 
$4.86 @$4.86%4, and $4.89%, for long and 
short respectively. 

There has been no feature in the government 
bond market this week. Prices are fractionally 
higher. The following were the closing quo- 
tations : 













ay 19, — May 26.- 

U. S. 6s, extended (3% p. .) ee re ee 
. S. 6s, extende DisO isco 101 Ior 101 
U.S. 5s, extended SA p..c.). - Ios e138 Tol 
U. S. 414s 1891, registered. . 114% 1143 114 
U. S. 4%s 1891, coupon .... 115% = 11538115 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered .. 1204 1204 121 
U.S. 48 1907, coupon..... Secicepabese eels a aOoe 12034 121 


The London market continues as quiet as our 
own, and consols are above par still, showing 
the plethora of idle money. American railroad 
securities continue weak and flat. It is said here 
that the successful negotiation of the Atchison 
loan has emboldened some others of our roads to 
open communications with London houses for 
the purpose of getting loans on the English 
market. The Bank of England discount rate re- 
mains at 3 per cent. The specie reserve slightly 
increased during the week. It is now 44; of 
the liabilities. 

The bank statement of Saturday last was not 
favorable, as expected. A heavy decrease in 
specie was reported, and, compared with a year 
ago, their condition is not too encouraging for the 
future. They were then increasing their reserve 
every week; now the reserve is as regularly 
decreasing. The loss in surplus reserve above 
the 25 per cent. limit last week was $2,020, 725, 
leaving it at $6,152,225, against $16,738,575 at 
the same date in 1881. The following are the 
comparative totals of the statements May 13 and 
May 20: 


May ae May 20. Differences. 
Loans....... eseese $375,788; $316,466,900 Inc. $678,100 
Specie .......00 Pen 61,761,700 58,72! ee Dec. 3,034,800 
Legal tenders..... 21,511,500 22,192, Inc. T, 100 
Deposits.......... 300, 401,000 2999100 Dec. 1,331,900 
Circulation. ....... 18,797,200 18,720,200 Dec. 77,000 


The total reserve is now 27.06 per cent. of the 
liabilities, against 30.12 per cent. at the same 
time last year. 





THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED? 
May 27, May 19, May 26, 
1881. 1882. 1882. 

















































Alton & Terre Haute...... 3s 26 23 
Alton & Terre Haute pre: Ye 62 60 
Boston Air Line pref.... oe 63 64 
B., C., R. & Northern...... 82 an aa 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cle’ 64 53% 52 
Canada Southern 7 50} 48% 
Central Pacthe, .i0.cavne ease es ga 8934 34 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orlean: 7 74 
ae eRe aA ae % 744 71 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 31 20 204% 
Chesapeake & Ohio tst pret... re 46 30 28% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref........ b 34 22 21% 
C..Cy R Pre een ee 2834 114% 9% 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota ........-... = 10 20 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 172 131% 1291 
Chicago & Alton.) an22schetae pane 14334 131% 130% 
Chicago & Northwest com........... 13L 12958 129% 
Chicago & Northwest pref........... 14214 142 142) 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 126% 110% 110% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref. . 132 120 1297 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 147 “4 12 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh............... 126%, : Bo 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 126\ 1205 118% 
Delaware & Hudsun Canal........... 1m 1054 103%4 
Denver & Rio Grande..........-..... 107% I 5544 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... ah 10% 9% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. - 204 1 
Hannibal & St. Joseph............... 8314 go 90 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.......... 114 79 79 
Houston: & Texas 2 evesssunateseueas gr 72% 70 
Tlinois’ Centralfsy ecavcanete coon 142% 13498 134 
Ind., Bloom. & Western............+ as 41 30% 
Bake Shore..).ccenseaentec ee eene 132 1023 = 1014 
Lake Erie & Western.. org 28 
Louisville & Nashville............... 1064 73%. 73% 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... 57 54, 
Missouri Pacifiesc.ciinsee.ce eee me 92% 90 
Manhattan Railroad........ Bsn 27% 53 54) 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref. 1844 It II 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref. 12 46 6 
Memphis & Charleston.... a 50 
Metropolitan Railroad. . 9214 8614 
Michigan Central....... 113 8634 8456 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore. 62% 47% 47 
Mobile & Ohio............ “45 24 224 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, = 49% 30348 2854 
Morrisitt Essexs-igesce. tatinsciescaes +. 124 123 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 90% 5914 58 
Newlersey Central. oc. vase ssewcnaes rote 71 7014 
New York Central...... 1407, 126% = 125% 
New York & New Haven. a ae on 
New York Elevated........... : 109% ~— 00 100 
New York, Lake Erie & Western... 49 3554 34% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... 39% 73% oe 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ..... +. II ae 
New York, Chicago & St. Louisjpref. 3146 29 
New York, Ontario & Western. : 37% 24% 24 
Northern Pacific..........+... js 3% 40% 41 
Northern Pacific pref..... F 244, 78% 79 
Norfolk & Western.... .. A on no oe 
Norfolk & Western pref...... +. 51 524% 
Ohio /Centraleeaiesccene 3414 14 124% 
Ohio & Mississippi...... 44% 324 31% 
Ohio & Mississip oo 106 ote 
Oregon Railway avigation : 138 137 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville. 4334 281% 284 
Philadelphia & Reading. 59 57% 55 
Ohio Southern............ Rasch’ oe ES 55 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg = a 30% 
Richmond & Alleghany. np 1634 16 
Rochester & Pittsburg 34 28 26 
Richmond & Danville................ og To. 103% 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 47% 3934 3034 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 74 50 C) 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 10914 76 
St: Paul'& Omaha.cittscccesanss cree 446 37 35% 
St, Paul & Omaha prefiiis..0.a.0 2 teu 105% 101 
extas Paciicn sean twercncas aiajeintse ote 6514 390% 3644 
Toledo, Delphos & By.......- 02.0220 “f 13 12 
Union Pacihoy torn... cceeudeuneatecs 125 113 111% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 534 2934 27 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 9334 52 505g 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
May 27, Mayig, May 26, 
I 


88r. 1882. 1882. 
Western Union......... angadsanineds 1273 83% 814 
emeian Tseie afelsiaime sata efata seine eee 55) 45 44 
KpPLESS—A daAMS se wensaieles tie a selene I I 13 
: American ........ etvseaee saree a a 36 
United States... seciscesseccrtcce 7% 72 7213 
Wells, Fargo: Jnicectscebetcvcr 125 127 127 
Parific-Mailsc nc wicca saunas seca 53% 44 41% 
Canton Company.......... Boenode: 8 be 55 53 
Sutro Tanned, << ios. bs cnewcres eolteeneer 3 4 x% 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 6014 50 48 
New Central Coal Company... ..... ee 13 13% 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMFD: os, May 26, 

May 27, May 19, May 2! 

1881, 1882 1882. 

















B. C. R. & Northern ist §s........... 5% 1or7g «Tor 
Central Iowa Ist 7S...s.s+08+ Broce 116 113 113, 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g.s. B., int. d. 90 81 80 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur, int. def.. 34 46 45 
Chicago-& "Alton 8: £::65% 1 0..sc20-27 113 112 112 
1. «KSC BS\dusecn ce oh 18 18 
a. & Mo, R. Ist 7s. ee a 113 113 
St: a: & C, 1st 7s.. ea as 112 114 
Misa; Riibrixetis te iiccec sn... y, IOI 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy cn. 7s. sie 12854 129 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c Pa 12744 127% 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ist g. §5s...... 104 10974 1044 
New Jersey Central Ist 7s..... : 1214 II 117 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as 118% 1104 110% 
New Oa ee adj. 78:..5 110g 106 106 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as......... 11244 104 104 
American Dock & Improvement 7s... 131% 9434 94 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 8s, P.c.... 136 134% 134% 
Chicage, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d.. ae 121 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 7s, $e. R.d. 130 127 127 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst La C.d.7s. 129% 1194 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st I. & M. 7s, me 119 119 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst I. & D. 7s. 130 119 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C.& M.7s. | 129 121 12I 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. cn. 7s a 131 121% 121g 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7s.... ay, = 100 101 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1 1.& D.ext.7s. 129 119 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 6s, S. W. d. 112 107 109 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. ist 5s, LaC.&D. 100 93 9 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst S.M. div.6s. ae 107% I 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst H.&D.d.7s. 121% 117% 117% 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s ........ oe oe 109 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s......... 105, ro2 100 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s........-+ 133 13214 13214 
Chicago & Northwest Ist 7s ......... O04 109 I 
Chicago & Northwest c, g. 7s........ 129 127 127% 
Chieago & Milwaukee Ist 7s......... ae 120 120 
Lake Shore div. 78....ssssccsscesssve a 121% 121% 
Lake Shore cn, C, ISt 78.ccersececseee 130 27 12534 
Lake Shore on. £, styseacsceceunecn ss 1284 125 123% 
Lake Shore cn. Cc, 2d 7S .....0eeeeeeee 128 125 23 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s......... <5 117% 1174 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... 104g IOT 101 
Louisville & Nash., N. O, & M, 1st 6s. 108 94 94 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s ....... III 99% 54 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 7s........... 119 117 18% 
Lake Erie & Western tst 6s ....... : a, 1wo17#g = 1017 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie 1st 6s. 109 100 0518 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s. 110 10314 10344 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s......... 10314 102 ol 
Michigan Central cn, 7............... 129 125 123% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as.... 112 105% 10554 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc .... 89 6114 60 
Houston & Central Missouri tst 7s... 113 105 105 
Mobile & Ohio 6s ........00...0e sees 114 110lg 110 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis rst 7s. 121% 116 117 
New York Central ORB. acta was src 10614 1014 ror 
New York Central 6s, '87............ Ae. 112 112 
New York Central & Hudsontstc.7s. 137 134% = 134 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd.,3tos.. 103% 05 
Harlem tst 7s, c 133 1314 131% 
Harlem Ist 7s, r. ey 131g 1314 
Nevada Centr: 100 ee ra 
Qhio & Mississippi cn. s. f. 7s. 122 I 116% 
Qhio & Mississippi cn, 7s rarh 117 117 
Qhio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 7s..... 119 110 11634 





Ohio Central rst 6s . 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s 
Peoria, Decatur & Evans’ 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E 
Central Pacific g. 6s 
Western Pacific 6s. 
Southern Pacific of 
Union Pacific 1st 6s...... 
Winona & St. Peters 2d ig r 
C, CC. & fF. rst 78, s..f... 
C., St. P. M. & O. cn. 6s. 
C., St. P. M. & O. 1st 6s... 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s.... we 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s cv. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s.... 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N. Y. 1st 7s. 
Morris & Essex 1st 7S.........+sse000 
Morris & Essex 2d 7S .......0.005 
Morris & Essex rst cn, gtd. 7s 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s.... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s.. 
Delaware & Hud, Canal rst P. d.c. 7s. 
Albany & Susquehanna rst 7s... .... 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ........ 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist en. gd. 7s. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga 1st c. 78...... 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s.......... 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist cn. 7s...... 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s . 
Evie a'ext. "Ga: $.aeanesndee 
Brie 90 ext. 49... sexs soma nce, scope 
Erie qth ext, 6s; 7035 ><epe tte 
Earle sth ext: 76.57 Pon este cae etree 
Eri¢ T8t.n; g 7Ss.0cudes veces coh eeeee 
pong Dock icin ero tak ie roe ren 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7s....,..... 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n n. 2d en, 6s. 
G, H-& San Al ast.Ger. 2. cee cee ay, 
1st m. l. 7s... 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W. div. 7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. rst W.&N.7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d C, m. |. 8s. 
Houston & Texas Cen, 2d W.& N. 8s. 
Cedar Falls & Minn. tst 7s.........-. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n rst p'd 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n rst 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & Springfield rst 7s. 
Lake Shore, M. S. & N. 1. s. f. 78 ....- 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s........... 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s...........++ 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht. 7s..........+ 
Buffalo & Erie n. 
Buffalo & State Line 7s.........e+008 
Ki. & Wi? P. rst.78. +000 Sop Ordo. 
Union Pacific l. g. 78...... c 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s. 
Union Pacific r. 8s... 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '9) 
Kansas Pacific rst 6s, ae 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s 5 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. rst cn, 6s 
Mo. P. 1st cn. 6s. 










































» ol A. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 
S. P. R. of Mo. rst 6s. 

Texas & Pacific cn. 6s .. 
Texas & Pacific inc, & l. g. r. 7 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh 4th s. f. 6s... 
CoC. LIC Ast en, ve oncuneee ee 
C, C.& IC. 1st. t..c caps. see 
Rome, Watert'n & Ogden en. rst 7s.. 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s..... 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s..... 
St. Louis & I. M., A. bh. rst 7s...... 
St. Louis & I. M., C, & F. 1st 





o 








St. Louis, A, & T, H., rst 7s.. 

St. Louis, A. & T, H. 2d pf. 7s a 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d inc. 7s - 
St. P., M. & M. pepe br A 5 
St. P., M. & M. 2d 6s... “ 
Wabash, St. L. & P. gen. 6s. é 
Wabash, St. L. & P., C. div. 5s....... 
Wabash, St. L. & P. rst St.L, div. 7s. 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7sext...... O- 
Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s... 
Wabash, St. L. & P. cn. cv. 78....... 
Great Western 2d 7S........:00 

St. Louis, K. & N. re. & r. 78.. 

St. Louis, K. & N., O. d. 

St. Louis, K. & N., C. bh. 





b 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. b. 


Western Union c, 75 ......ecececenes 
Western Union r. 7s........- ase 
New Jersey Central inc......00.c.0ce 
1G, C;, 8e-4.,€. ine 78.506 cranes 
Central Iowa c. d.-cer........ Bani eRe 3 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’n inc. 


5 / 
FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Alabama, cl. A., 2 to 5........ aeisoaeie : 


Alabama, cl! Al; Stil s.c ceccececdeawe 
Alabama, cl. Bii§9: a..gc0¥ cs oue oven 
Alabama, cl. ©. 3 to gost sass cncaccee 
Arkansas 6s, fd., '99........- 22000008 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & Ft. S. is... 
Arkansas 7s, M. & L, 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. P 
Arkansas 7s, M. a 
Arkansas 7s, A. C. R......-... Bon 
Georgia 6s, ’86.... 
Georgia 7s, n., '86 
Georgia 7s, ind., 
Georgia 7s, g......... 
Louisiana 7s, cn., '14.... 
Louisiana 7s, sm.. 
Michigan 6s, '83....... 
Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83. 
Missouri 6s, due '86... 
Missour i6s, due ’87.. 
Missouri 6s, due ’88... 
Missouri 6s, due ’89 or ‘90. 


Missouri a. or u., due '92. 
H 


Missouri fdg., due ae 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due ’ 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '87 
New York 6s, g. c., By. aA 

New York 6s, g. 1., '83. 
New York 6s, g. l., gr . 
















New York 6s, g. |, '92 
New York 6s, 3 re 93 
North Carolina 6s, o., 
North Carolina 6s, A, 
North Carolina N. C, 
North Carolina N, C, 


North Carolina N. C, 
North Carolina N, C. 
North Carolina fdg; act 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ 
North Carolina n., J. J., * 
North Carolina n., A. O 
North Carolina, C. R. 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 1, 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 2. 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 3 
North Carolina cn, 4s.... 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm 
Ohio Ga, "86.25 5 shack ie 
Rhode island 6s Sy ORO inpae 

South Carolina 6s, a. Mh, 23, ‘69, nfd. 
Tennessee 6s, 0., ’90-2-B....-.seeeeees 
Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900 ......++.. 
Tennessce'63;,0.; 0.18.) Tdaaceaese see 
Virginia 6s, 0..... v9 \e 6s s viel om wale on 
Virginia 63, 11, '60....<;asi ese ehaaee 
Virginia 66, (0.5 67 sns«<ncpunanven ans 
Virginia 6s, cn:...'530:50ee naw cae 
Virginia 6s, xmc........ plan teesomnaecces 


§ 









Virginia és; cn., ad\s2445scsaceotence 
Virginia 6s, de: 
District of Columbia 3.65s, ’24........ 


eee. ees 


District of Columbia 5M ......00..005 


District of Columbia r.......eeceeese 
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J ADDINGHAM. 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


OBER, PEABODY VE.CO., 


1 NAssAU STREET, - NEW YorK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. z 
NEW YORK. 
Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 





Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals, 


J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 


ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Interest allowed on 


out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange, 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
“F ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 


Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1882. 





Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792, 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS As TO PoLicy-HoLpErs, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,4509,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.,; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 


President, 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary, 








Ww. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. Dayton, 
; EARL & DAYTON, . 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, New York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 







fer oe & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW York. 





CHAS. GREGORY, 





MATURIN BALLOU. 





Member New York Stock Exchange and “Mining Exchange. 





: eee Ze BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world, Make telegraphic transfers. 











Ke nae HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Exvinu C, MITCHELL, 
Gro. W. McGown. 


Ws. J. Hutcuinson, Sfecial. 


Geo, H. Brouwer, 





P. K. Dickinson. H. C, Dickinson, 


CKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 


Jutes E. BRuGIERE. 





Tuos. A, VYSE. Tuos. A. VysE, Jr. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


ake SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 





Hoowarp Laps_ey, D. S. WILtLarD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


on Approved Collaterals. 


Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


C. C. Broun, 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign pean and Commercial Paper, and make advances 





fey 4eP EAP SELEY G2 sCO:, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 5 WALL STREET, NEw York. 








Rk. S. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





T. W. WHITTEMORE, bya . BRAMHALL, 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 


a eA MORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 


of the firm are-members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 
R, J. KIMBALL; A, B, LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 


R ee Let eK ACC... 


Successors to H. E, DILLincHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 138 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. NicHois, Chicago. 
C. G. WHITE. 





Louis J. APGAR 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
RRL Ls, Cr GOs, 


GEORGE MERRILL. 


H. E. DIL: 
I. D. BAtcu. INGHAM 





Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 











A PGAR, 
Stock Brokers, 


7 74 BROADWAY AND 9 NEw St., NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 


fem MLA DAE CO 35 
: STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEw York. 








Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, 


Peer RUST BONDS eo unkD, 
; Member New York Stock Exchange. 


FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No. 1 SECURITY. 


, ¥ S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 CEDAR St., NEw York. 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
NEw YorK. 





FF UGENE S. BALLIN & CO., No. 7 WALL STREET, =.’ .- '- 


FOREIGN BANKERS, 





Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 


T. H. CURTIS, 





No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 















(CLARK & BACON, 


pee A ENS 1S" SON, Bankers and Brokers, 


S) Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Cc, H. STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 
ALCOITT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp-36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





HACKLEY B. Bacon. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK 
y LaTuHROP R,. Bacon, 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





Lewis H. TAYLor, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


L. ® TAYLOR & CO,, 


V ERNAM & COMPANY, Bankers and Brokers,. 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No, 34 NEw STREET AND No. 38 BRoAD STREET, NEW York. No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 









RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 


THE 


a CP COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonps oF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S. Gov., $200,000 


. This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
_ under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager, 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


| Pmt ORIEL Ro Sts CQ. 
: BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained, 


YDELITY ano CASUALTY CO. 
187 BRoADWAY, NEw York. 


CASH CAPITALA ron tar siendnicontes vetcentoes Miecetbcc $250,000.00 
ASSETS pasts ces youths Be conch Be OC eR COOMec arr 375,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
es of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Ws. M. RicHarps, President. JouN M. Crane, Sec’y 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


HE MERCHANTS’ 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


$400,000.00 


48,558.11 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
No, 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager 


230,384.94 
450,051.03 
$1, 128,994.08 





HE GERMANIA 
INSURANCE CoO. 


OES INGB: VWWorchy Koa Nie sol. 


Statement, January 1, 1882. 





CASH CAPITAL $200,000.00 
ASSETS eden t nivels ce 239,228.41 
EJABIEITIES sf okthiue sear cues amciaa Cee eG 
SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS 214,238.75 


JULIUS STAPFF, President. JOHN FISCHER, Secretary, 
E. C. HAY, Vice-President. THEO. HORN, Gen. Agent. 


NEW YORK AGENTS. 
HATTON & JACOBS, 85 LipErRTY STREET. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


CASH CAPITAL, - : E : 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, = - : - 640,216.48 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


All Geren of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


$500,000.00 


PETER NoTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 








RADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


AFTER JUNE FIRST 


we will be prepared to execute orders 
for 


FINE BINDING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 Broapway, 


NEW YORK. 








COMMERCIAL. 

There is little new to chronicle respecting the 
general trade of the country during the past 
week. Special telegrams to BRADSTREET’S from 
twenty-five cities indicate that while business is 
in most cases quiet or dull, still the crop pros- 
pects continue to be undisturbed by any authentic 
reports of seriously injurious weather or insects. 
The injury done, to wheat does not appear to be 
of wide extent or irreparable. At most, local 
delays of the crops will, as far as now known, 
constitute the damage done. From no points 
except Chicago, Minneapolis and San Francisco 
are there any signs of special activity in the dis- 
On the other 
hand, in some lines, the more important cities 
have disposed of stock considerably in excess of 
that sold during three weeks of May, 1881. The 
industrial outlook is an ominous one; it is set 
forth more at length on the first page of this 
issue. With fair growing weather for the next 
few weeks, there is now no reason to doubt the 
ability of the various staple crops of the country 
to justify the more moderate expectations. 


tribution of general merchandise. 


The iron manufacturers of Pittsburgh reaf- 
firmed this week their former resolution not to 
submit to the demands for an advance of wages 
presented by the Amalgamated Association, 
This information was telegraphed at once to all 
leading iron-making centers. A conference was 
held at Wheeling, -on Wednesday, between the 
iron and nail manufacturers and a committee of 
the iron workers’ association, who submitted a 
new scale of wages for nailers, rollers and heat- 
ers, which, if adopted, would govern all nail 
mills west of the Alleghany mountains. The 
scale was not signed. If no terms are arrived at 
the will be instituted on Thursday. 
Manufacturers elsewhere have not the fullest 
confidence in the expressed determination of the 
manufacturers who have the fight to make, 
because of concessions heretofore made at the 
last moment. It is believed on good authority 
that the legitimate requirements for iron can be 
met outside of Pittsburgh without a serious 
advance, because demand is weekly finding nar- 


strike 


rower limits, and prices are still declining. In 
eastern Pennsylvania the card rate was reduced 
from 2; c. to 2;%;c. per pound last week, and 
since then iron has fallen +4c. The same is true 
in western markets. Manufacturers submitted 
in former contests with their workmen because 
the demand became vigorous and prices advanced. 
There is considerable capacity not in use in roll- 
ing mills, and its full employment will go far to 
compensate for the interruption to production in 
Alleghany county. 
urally exist, and at present no well-founded con- 
clusions can be formulated out of the material 
at hand as to the immediate future of the iron 


trade. 


Uneasiness and distrust nat- 





Half time at the anthracite mines was resumed 
during the past week. 
week also. No special activity exists in the coal 
trade, nor is any looked for prior to July, when 
the regular fall demand will be due. 
are fair, are steadily maintained, and a good deal 


It will be continued next 


But prices 


of coal is gotten rid of each week. These consti- 
tute two features which quite offset the grumb- 
ling whichis occasionally indulged in. The lead- 
ing companies do not find it easy to supply coal 
for immediate delivery, and at a number of ship- 
ping points no such orders are being taken. 
These facts speak for themselves with respect to 
the general character of the coal business at pres- 
ent. The movement of coal westward via the 
lake route continues as explained last week. 
The prospect of difficulties with miners in several 
districts has exerted no effect upon the market, 
and good judges do not believe that any fluctua- 
tion in prices due to this will occur. The 
threatened resistance to substitution of colored 
or other labor for the striking miners in western 
Pennsylvania does not appear to have succeeded. 
In the Cumberland regions it is intended to put 


new men at work during the coming week, 


whether the strikers object or not. Fears have 


been expressed of a conflict there, and measures 


have been taken to preserve order by organizing 
extra police service. 


The premonitions of a 





35Qe > 








strike in the Clearfield regions, in sympathy with 
the Cumberland, is not regarded as calling for 
serious consideration by those most interested. 
The Ohio river miners’ threats to strike brought 
from the operators the expression of a hope that 
they would do so, as stocks are almost sufficient 
At this writing there 
out- 


to last six months. 
appears no reason to doubt that the year’s 
put of coal will compare favorably with that of 
1881, and that, financially, the trade’s prosperity 
will average fully as high as in that year. 
Seaboard wool markets are firmer, under 
reduced and concentrated stocks and a moderate 
general demand. Manufacturers are conserva- 
tive and cautious, and resort to a good deal of 
shopping around before purchasing, but as a 
general thing are compelled to meet the harden- 
ing views of sellers. New wool comes forward 
In all southern southwestern 
markets, where the new clip is now under nego- 
tiation, holders appear to be very indifferent 
about realizing except at higher prices than are 
warranted by present quotations on the seaboard. 
In the west and the northern middle states there 
is very little doing, as the cold spring has delayed 
shearing, but the attitude of growers is very 
firm. Among eastern dealers the feeling is less 
confident, and there is some apprehension that 
the recent advance may not be sustained in the 
The goods trade is 
slow and unsatisfactory, as demand has been 
backed by the unseasonable weather, and the 
outlook is clouded by fears of labor troubles and 


slowly. and 


face of increasing supplies. 


lockouts that may in the long run enforce greater 
economy in consumption, and thus necessitate a 
decrease in production. Foreign markets show 
no important change. 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

More favorable weather through the early 
portion of the week was unmistakably helpful to 
business interests, quickening to a respectable 
extent the movement in produce and merchan- 
dise, especially in the home trade connection, 
which was likewise benefited by the generally 
encouraging drift of the crop reports and the 
prevalent ease in the loan and discount market. 
The dealings on export account were the least 
satisfactory, partly because of the utterly spiritless 
advices by cable, and partly also from the adverse 
bearing of the speculative disturbances of values 
of the principal staples here and at the interior, 
beyond which speculative limits the changes in 
prices were comparatively unimportant. 





An unusually light outflow of domestic produce 
through the past week is reflected in the latest 
Custom House exhibit of the export clearances 
from the port of New York, which reached an 
aggregate valuation of only $4,942,706, against 
$6,227,259 the preceding week, and comparing 
with a total of $7,077,845 same week last year, 
and $8,859,558 same week in 1880, making the 
grand total since January 1, 1882, $123,300,525, 
against $147,326,213 same period in 1881, and 
$142,689,502 in the corresponding portion of 
1880, thus indicating a loss on the outward move- 
ment thus far in 1882 of $24,025,688, 
compared ‘with the aggregate of last year, to 
date. 


as 


Export operations in refined petroleum have 
been on a reduced scale, partly due to the lighter 
offerings of oil for early delivery and the firm 
views of refiners. At the extreme close, how- 
ever, a break occurred, under a pressure to real- 
ize. Early deliveries here and at Baltimore left 
offat 74c., while at Philadelphia standing at 
7%e. per gallon. A fair movement has been 
reported in refined petroleum in cases, within 
the slightly advanced range of 111(@12'%c. for 
standard to fancy brands. 
in united certificates of crude 
petroleum has shown much hesitancy, as result- 
ing in great part from the reports of new devel- 
opments of territory and increasing production 
far beyond current needs, and prices have been 
quite variable—generally weak. The range for 
the week was 631%4@69c., leaving off on Friday 
at 64c. bid, against 6535¢c. the preceding week. 

Crude petroleum in shipping order attracted a 


Speculation 


Qe 
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very moderate share of attention at 6%4@7\c. 
Naphtha, average test, stood throughout at 6%c., 
with residuum quoted at 7c. The week’s export 
clearances hence of petroleum were up to an 
aggregate of 8,155,600 gallons. The outward 
movement from the Atlantic seaboard of petro- 
leum and products since January 1 has been 
placed at 179,844,500 gallons, or fully 51,561,600 
gallons in excess of the exports in the corre- 
sponding portion of 1881. 


Ocean freights have been ruling weak, partic- 
ularly in the way of room by the steam lines, 
loading on berth, on a comparatively moderate 
inquiry for accommodation, though toward the 
close the offerings of grain for British and con- 
tinental ports were rather more liberal. Grain, 
by steam to London, left off at the reduced rate 
of 2d., while for Glasgow standing at 3/d., 
and for Liverpool going hence, as well as by out- 
port steamers, free to the shipper—in one or two 
instances the vessel allowing a slight premium 
for grain freight, prompt shipment—with cy 
quoted at 2d. asked, Avonmouth at 134d.@2 
Marseilles at 6c., Havre at 3@5c., ees 
2d., Rotterdam at 2@24d., and Bremen and 
Hamburg at 30 pfennigs asked. Bacon, by steam 
hence to Liverpool, closed at 5s.@7s. 6d., and 
flour in sacks at 2s. 6d. per ton, cheese at 
1os.@15s. and leather at 20s. per ton, propor- 
tionately for other destinations. Cotton, hence 
by steam for Liverpool, stood at -;@-;d. per 
pound, as to routes, and Amsterdam at Yc. per 
pound, with more inquiry for room. On Thurs- 
day a British bark was placed under contract, to 
load hence with cotton, for Cork and orders, at 
gz@ 4d., the first cotton chartered here in a 
long time. 


A moderate degree of animation has been noted 
in the market for tonnage for chartering pur- 
poses, vessels for petroleum, lumber, deals, coal 
and miscellaneous freight attracting most atten- 
tion, but generally at low figures. Of the con- 
tracts for the week was a charter for a British 
bark, 1,023 tons (here), to load with deals and 
timber at Doboy, for Java, on the basis of £6 
IOs. 


As practically shaped and determined by the 
variable tenor of the crop, weather, and market 
reports from the interior, the course of specula- 
tion here in breadstuffs has been far from confi- 
dent, and generally the changes in prices have 
been favorable to buyers needing supplies for 
actual consumption or shipment; the demand from 
these sources, however, has been fitful and un- 
Through all the fluctuations 
wheat has lost up to Thursday evening on 
prompt deliveries about 1@2c. a bushel, and 
on the option list 1@25¢c. a bushel, the 
August and September, or ‘‘new crop, options’ 
yielding most. Of the purchases for prompt 
delivery the bulk comprised red wheat, graded 
and ungraded, chiefly graded stock, for export 
and local milling account. A few transactions 
occurred in spring wheat for early delivery, but 
they were not of much importance, partly owing 
to the light offerings of desirable qualities of this 
growth. Through the urgent contract require- 
ments for May settlements and liquidation, corn 
was advanced very sharply for May deliv- 
ery, on extensive trading, almost wholly in 
the speculative interest, but near the close 
prices were again depressed, the May deliveries 
on Thursday evening holding to an improvement 
of only 4c. a bushel, while the June to Septem- 
ber deliveries had lost 24%@25¢c. a bushel. 
Home trade and export operations in corn were 
quite moderate. The recent very free receipts 
of corn at Chicago have been adverse in their 
bearing on the general course of values. Oats 
suffered serious depression from the increased 
and urgent offerings for prompt and forward 
delivery, which up to Thursday evening had 
resulted in forcing down quotations on very free 


satisfactory. 


sales, chiefly the speculative line, 154@ 
234¢c. per bushel, the May and September 


deliveries showing the sharpest break. Rye 
declined about 1c. a bushel on a moderate offer- 
ing and limited export inquiry, mainly for Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam. On Thursday 16,000 
bushels Canada peas, in bond, were marketed 








here at the reduced price of 94c. per bushel, for 
export to the United Kingdom. Wheat flour 
held its position very well, desirable spring 
wheat extras continuing very strong in price, on 
a moderate business, chiefly for home trade pur- 
poses, though shippers took a fair amount of 
suitable extras, particularly of city mill product | x 
and of low grade stock, at current figures, clos- 
ing, however, heavily. 

On Friday business in grain in the speculative 
line was unsually animated, but at decidedly 
lower prices. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels . A it Too 86,900 72,250 99,500 
Wheat, bushels. tlhe) 1550 435,850 1,449,000 
Corn, ce se »100 =: 858,700 2, I0,000 
Rye, ss 84,000 118,600 19,600 
Oats, Wy sBpdos 176,000 236,100 322,000 
Peas, hs i map 25,100 1,800 39,500 
Malt, a p000 71,200 R OG0 aerial ata, 
Barley, MF 900 75»500 24,400 28,000 





Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 14,600 barrels, against 
18,100 barrels the preceding week; of grain, none. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. week. last year. 
Flour, barrels.... ... a tae 000 IOI,000 90, 400 125,250 
Wheat, bushels emai 1 6 10,760,000 529,000 15,562,000 
Corn, 8,342,000 7,145,000 ), 809,000 
Rye, £6 24,500 5,600 12,500 41,000 
Oats, as 2,767,000 2,662,000 2,502,000 000 
Barley, 3 ae a - OOCEE Givadda cic 
Peas, ae 16,000 8,000 eat ex 





*Season practically ended. 

On Friday a boatload of prime white Cali- 
fornia wheat, to arrive here via the Isthmus 
route, was sold for export at $1.40 per bushel, 
or 2@3¢. a bushel less than the New York grade 
of No. 1 white wheat was quoted in the open 


market. 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 


Prompt deliveries, ae ge 
shels. bushels. 
Wheat—Week ending May 26.........+ are 10,768,000 
Preceding: Week). .2ssoscecite os 68,000 9,792,000 
This week last year........... 2,334,000 13,228,000 

Corn — Week ending May 26.......... 12,000 7730/00 
Preceding week.....000.ey020s 641,000 cregioce 4,000 

This week last year........... 2,129,000 4 

Oats — Week ending May 26.......... 67,000 2,300,000 
Preceding week.............06 és2,000 2,030,000 
This week last year........... 565,000 325,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 





This week. Last week. week, last year, 
Flour, barrels...... 63,600 58,800 56,200 75400 
Cornmeal, barrels. . 31400 2,400 2,550 2,350 
Wheat, bushels.. + 452, 183,850 230,700 re ie 
Corn, . 81,250 154,600 220,850 
Rye, ae 63,500 27,000 70,150 8, 300 
Peas, wu 51500 2,600 11,750 2)500 
Oats, ve 1,850 6,800 2,200 2,500 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 2'%4d., London 4qd., Glasgow 5d., 
Avonmouth 5d., Havre 9@1oc., Antwerp 4%4d., 
and Rotterdam 44%@5%4d. per bushel, and on 
charter contracts for Cork and orders, average 
sail carriers, at 4s. 3d. against on Friday last 3s. 
6d.@3s. 9d. per quarter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 








May 19. May 26. 
Wheat flour, us iia per’ ent - $4.00 @s5.10 $3.90 @s5.00 
ship. extra, ‘+ 4:90 Gs Pe 4.75 ere 
4 ccf trai é extra, Sezai. é @6.65 5.60 ¥ 
“ “ family X, “i .70 @8.25 é 65 Gore 
og «Minn, clear, if 6.65 @8.10 6.50 7.85 
us y iS stra’ t, ae E @8.35 7.00 @8.25 
14 LJ pat’nt,‘ é ‘ 7-25 @9.75 
Uti Gs “ off pase : re @o.0o 
s Ce Sityw Weds oe i 65 Coke 
oo « cityXS, Am., .B« 5 6.85 @7.00 
oC ae foe Ror 3.00 @4.15 3.00 @4.15 
Rye flour, supertne, ¥ 4.20 @4.65 4.20 @4,60 
Cornmeal, per bbi......- Seecane ta 3.90 a — oa aS 
Wheat, No. 1 Le per bush. 1.52 @I. 
ia NO: 2 red, 1.46 euny r MOL. “tou 
fe) ENosg reds 1.41 @1.42 % oe" 42 
«No. 1 white, ‘* 1.44 @ — 1.424@ — 
ie INO: 2 spring, : 1.3014 @1.38 1.27 @1.37% 
“ No.3 spring, “ a Oras 1.18 @1.25 
Corn, No. 2, per bush...... . @ .86% .83 @ 83% 
Ore ING. 2," Bee eee 85 @ — — @ 8 
«steam mixed, per bus 8 @ 85% = -o 83 
« N.Y. yellow, “ 91 @ -91 
« No, 2 white, aE 92 @ QI eae 
Barley, State per bush . Nocti ba 
Canada, poems Nominal 
Rye, per bush. «2... 0.60. 8 oe gh @ 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush. SeKO 6 ie 
46 Noa, per DUSHE cess eseecer 624@ a BO 63, 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, MAY 26. 
Ma Fune. Fuly. August. Sept. 
No, 2 red wheat..$1. fu - 1.46% 1. 2076 1.204 1.20% 
INO: 2'COMy sve tes os ‘79% 79% -79% 
Ne. 2 cats.....00 544 45, 44 


On Thursday No. 2 red wheat, year option, 
was marketed at $1.21 @$1.2134, closing on 
Friday at $1.19%4 @$1. 1934. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 


NEW YORK. 
Nov. 30, ae May 25, May 2 
ee Fe 5 May 25, ace 
Wheat, a 1 white, per bush. . $1.38 8. 10% $1.43% $1.24%4 
. 2 red, ony TY 1.43) 1.47 1.27 
uC No 2 Mil. spring “ lear 1.374 I. I. Dy 
Corn, No. 2 33 So%4 7975) 5 tong 
Rye, prime ees éj 6 z: - 
Oats, No. 2, dla 3 50% x me 4 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JUNE OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK. 
Paes ieee dos sae 25) Me, 27 
2, 
Wheat, No. 2 red, per bush. . I. 1.31 C% ore 
Wheat, No. I white = eo a3 8 : ei 8 7 
Corn, No. 2, -72 *S bid “30% 
Oats, No. 2, — 49 57 .45 bid 


Of the prominent grades of grain of New York 
inspection in store and elevator at this port, the 
following is a comparative exhibit : 


















































; 
| 
Pre- 
This Last ceding 
‘ week. week, week. 
No. 1 red wheat, teabc.s 1,762 872 1,468 
No. 2 red wheat, OW ee - 9585529 883,218 791,430 | 
No. 3 red wheat, ss 17, 25,202 35,220 | 
No. 4 red wheat, me 25,832 41,085 34,8 
No. 1 white wheat, “ 23,856 25, ae 4 
No. 2white wheat, “ ... 3,931 Roto 2,342 
Mixed winter wheat, cca Se 2,460 2,050 | 
No. 2’epring. wheat, “ .. wicaen | beeeae wt 
No. DS Spr Meat, en eon . ees 
spring, “ 966 966 | 
Rejected spring, BM : 3,318 = 11,314 11,316 
0, 2 corn, 54955 5 233,620 
No. 2whitecorn, ‘ Hef mee 4 c 27,852 ‘ . 
Low mixed corn, ug 519 1,485 1,505)" ikeste 
Yellow corn, ) CSc as 978 2,566 ‘10, > | 
No. 1 rye, x + 24,328 24,328 24,928 24,328 
No. 2 rye, 3,240 = 3,240 2,857 2,857 
AR os aie be <6) 00s o'venen sap “ nue 
0. 2 white oats, Bega | 150 98,4! 
No. 3 white oats, “ ... 3,495 as 7358 re 
No, I oats, Sb Ts acacanl \) seen ee 750 
No. 2 oats, ar 96,668 173) So 6249,518 252,657 
No. 3 oats, see 7,387 1676 504375143 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN Waanedoun AT NEW YORK, 
Latest Preceding 7ee- 2, A Fei 
returns. week. 
Wheat, bushels...... 1.54508 1500088 smu ly age 
Corn, 1,024, 5 78 Se fee Zon / 
sebe nM » Mtahas pee! 31,570 
arteyye 917 iS 41,247 
Bars, ‘ 140,258 244,739 es 521,06 | 
Peas, : 28, 14,779 5,629 8,972 | 





In the coast of wheat warehoused at New 
York a further addition to the grand aggregate is _ 
thus shown of 45,041 bushels, while in that of 
corn an increase is noted of 243,337 bushels, 
and in that of oats a further decrease of 104,381 
bushels. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF ited 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS. — 
May 20, May13, May6, May 21, 
1882. 1882. 1882. 188 zt 
2,495,500 2 1,700 2,339,300 2,650,200 
2,020,050 7,000 1,432,850 1,644,100 


VISIBLE SupeLins OF GRAIN. 
Latest pose ae Corresp'd'g 


Wheat, bushels. . 
Corn, Be 


dates, ae 
Le oil bushels. 
ee Peer Io, 208,831 16,56 
eee 8,551,281 11,233, 
1,873, 67: 3,721; 
“oe 119 1,003,01) 267,507 
) 701 264,406 751,508 





A further eecerae is thus shown in the aggre- 
gate visible supply of wheat of 304,607 bushels, 
and in that of corn of 393,142 bushels, while in 
that of oats a gain is noted of 23,003 bushels. 
Of wheat a reduction is indicated of 76,174 bush- 
els, with an increase in corn of 53,624 bushels, — 
in the aggregate accumulations at the five prin- 
cipal Atlantic ports. ‘2 
BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS, 






sid Corr 

ef sm, Past week, week, week he 

our, barrels. 137; 142,000 - 
Wheat, bushels eins regees eee 
Corn, s 1,371,700 1,342,100 PONE 
Rye : 36,350 49,500 
Barley, ¥ 92,050 149,800 rears | 
Oats, ae Ar eS 609,950 653,100 —-1,320,550 om 


An increase is thus indicated in the deliveries 
of wheat for the past week of 99,100 bushels, 
and of corn 28,600 bushels, with a falling off in 
other lines—in barley, 57,800 bushels; in oats, 
43,150 bushels; in rye, 13,150 bushels, Saks 
also losing about 5,100 barrels. 

BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 


Preceding C 
. pk Pay ete week, it Te 
our, barrels. 150,100 I41,1 pm 
Wheat, bushels. os 779,050 pees 28th 
Corn, x + 1,024,400 1,490,000 ih es 
oe a 12 (as 130, 100 
arley, 7 44, 
Oats,’ “ 80,000 388950 ah 





In the forward movement the notable features — 
this week are thus a shrinkage in the aggregate 
of wheat of about 93,000 bushels, in that of corn” 
of 465,650 bushels, and in that of rye and barley — 
a slight reduction, with an increase in that of oats — 
of 310,050 bushels, and in flour of 15,000 barrels, 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE uae 
SEABOARD, ‘< 


Freetieg Corr 

Past week, week, week 18 
Flour, barrels... 0s<s0s0sessies 206,700 _ 217,000 173) 
Wheat, bushels. . aiaistteaisis 720,700 5854250 2,554,650 
Corn, a sig’ alvd'sbin'w.a + 910,950 1,426,220 3,940,900 ~ 
Rye, (teeter enna 73)700 52,350 pe da < 
Barley, aca rate Gicntapeietas »400 53,950 41,1co 

ats, ein ebelaleininiaininte 364,500 419,375 446,450 





In wheat and barley these figures show 
increase in the actual deliveries at the sea- 
board ports—in wheat of 137,500 bushels and i in 
barley of 450. bushels, while in corn indicating — 
a loss of 517,300 bushels, in rye of 20,350 
bushels, and in oats of 54,900 bushels. Pony 
was reduced about 10,350 barrels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO ~ 
——The United bg — 











Flour, 
barrels, buchete, bushels, 
Past week: <.sseavae epics sears 79, 100 313,700 500 
Preceding week..... an 45,950 122,200 3iti70 i : 
Same week last year QI,400 sah ss 
nthe as 
Flour, ‘ 
barrels, 
Past week....... F 1,250 Lae 
Preceding week. . 1,850 143,250 
Same week last year. an 12,900 540,600 


The exports of ee and corn from the near- ; 
by ports compare thus: 


—— Wheat, bushels, 
Baltimore. Phiade Boston. 
Past week....... So eeeanye peesses OS TOO 45,000,  —- 000 
Previous week........ ie « 52550 wee i 
Same week last year........... ae 
Past week 
Previous week. . se ; 





Same week last y 
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COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT. 


May 20,'82, May 21, '81, 
bushels. shels, 














Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... 9,894,224 16,561,830 
On passage for the United sap gree Jes 19,800,000 18,2 68,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe. 5,920,000 5,049,000 
Grand total 35,614,224 40,578,830 
Previous week 1.1 37,168,831 39,157,622 
Fourteen weeks ago Machatee 50,550,223 49,087,389 
COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 
7 May 20,82, May 21, '81, 
bushels. bushels. 

Visible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 8,158,139 11,233,009 
On passage for United Kingdom........ 2,080,000 3,640,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. 240,000 2,440,000 
aT ae ee eee 10,478,139 17,413,000 
ERMIOMMOOMELE cook cc seks vu bibices cess cane lees 17,407, 188 
Fourteen weeks ago....... ePacsoreurer a 18,991,770 18,161,696 


Hog products have been quite brisk, especially 
in the speculative interest, here as well as at the 
interior, but at very variable prices, showing 
through the early trading an upward tendency, 
which, however, gave place late in the week to 
more or less of heaviness, resulting in a reaction 
to lower figures as the current offerings gained 
on the requirements of buyers. 

In the New York market 258,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 7,800 tierces were likewise 
marketed at $11.60@11.85, closing at $11.75 for 
contract grades, against $11.7714 a week ago, city 
steam lard ranging at $11.50@$11.60, and leay- 
ing off at $11.50 (against $11.50 a week earlier), 
on sales of 1,350'tierces. Of refined lard, which 
attracted less attention, about 3,850 tierces were 
reported sold here for early delivery, with con- 
tinental brands closing at $11.75, against $11.721%4 
a week ago. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here May 26, thus: 


une, uly, Aug. Sept. Oct., Nov. 
ot : ie ; ; bi ‘ vid ‘ 5 eg Te Hi ; bid. 
is week... $11. II. 11.67 11.70 11.70 $11.55 
Aweekago. 11.72% 11.75 11,80 11.87% 11.2% 11.67% 
Ayearago.. 10.9244 10.95 10.97% 10.97% 11.00 10.90 


On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of 
this year left off here at $11.50 bid, against 
$11.521%4 a week earlier, and at this date in 1881 
$10.30 bid; and the December option closed at 
$11.57%. On Thursday a sale of 250 tierces, 
January (1882) option, was made at the first 
official call at $11.70. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last three 
weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 
at Chicago for the specified months thus: 





Sune. Fuly. August. Sept. Year. 
This week... Aa ag 7¢ $11.45 $11.60 $11.70 $11.38 
Last week... 11.42% 11.574 11.70 11. 11.3214 
Preceding week..... 11.37% 11.50 11.621 11.75 11.20 


A fairly active movement has been reported in 
mess pork for early delivery, chiefly for ship- 
ment, opening at advancing prices, but weaken- 
ing near the close, and leaving off irregularly, 
including old at $19.25, and new at $20.25@ 
$20.37%4. About 5,800 barrels were placed in 
lots during the week for actual withdrawal from 
the market. More demand has been noted for 
other kinds at firmer rates, including prime mess, 
which went at $19.75, and extra prime at $17@ 
$17.25 per barrel. 

Comparatively liberal dealings have been re- 
ported in mess pork in the option line, at a fur- 
ther material rise in prices, though the later 
transactions indicated less firmness. As much 
as 16,000 barrels were marketed during the 
week, mainly for July and August delivery. 
June, July and August options on mess pork, 
respectively, closed here on the basis of $20, 
$20.10 and $20.15 bid. A year ago these op- 
tions were quoted at $16.45, $16.60 and $16.75 
bid. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last three 
weeks the specified options on western mess pork 

at Chicago stood thus: 


¥ Sul: 7, Sept Seller 
une, uly. ug. ept, year. 
This week.......... $19.40 $19.55 3-28 $20.00 $18.00 
Last week.......... 19.27% 19.47% 19.67 19.7214 18.00 
Preceding week..... 18.8244 19.0244 19.20 19.2714 17.75 


Chicago reported for last week shipments thence 
of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to the 
extent of 11,563,700 pounds, against 13,937,700 
pounds same week in 1881, and since the close 
of October last 422,824,000 pounds, against 501,- 
602,500 pounds same time in the preceding pack- 
ing season; also for the past week sending for- 
ward 1,899,250 pounds lard and 4,548 barrels 
* pork, against in the same week last year 14,773,- 

850 pounds lard and 3,130 barrels pork, making 
the total from October 1 to May 20 of lard 136,- 
306,400 pounds, and of pork 217,620 barrels, 


against same time in the previous crop year of 
lard 178,904,100 pounds, and of pork 174,800 
barrels. 


A further sharp advance has been noted in 
bulk meats, which have been offered sparingly 
and in more urgent reouest, including pickled 
shoulders and hams, which closed at 10%@I1Ic 
and 14c., smoked shoulders and hams at 12c. and 
15@15¥c., and pickled bellies at 114@11%c. 
per pound. Boxed meats have been also ruling 
higher and wanted, including rib. Long clear 
in boxes left off at 113f@117%c., and short clear 
at I12@12¥%c. Dressed hogs stood at 10%@ 
10%ce. for city. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE FOUR PRINCIPAL AT 
LANTIC PORTS TO EUROPE, 


Last Previous Sameweek Same week 

week, week. last year. in 1880, 
Pork, barrels...... 4,172 4374 6,693 9,238 
Bacon, pounds.... 5,575,200 6,023,700 5,195,400 —_18,017, 100 
Lard, + 2,705,100 3,678,000 3,687,750 8,499, 150 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER I TO MAY 20, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 
CROP YEARS, 








Park d gehen ee Decrease. 
‘ork, pounds, ......0.'.. , 284,200 833,400 5,599,200 
Bacon, DE aacaork tees see soa,tiea Pay 30 201,422,628 
Lardy tS meen eg 152,452,023 214,755,033 62,303,610 

Grand total......... 453,927,025 723,252,463 269,325,438 


A very meagre supply and extreme firmness 
on the part of holders check operations in beef; 
city extra India mess was advanced to $30@$31 
per tierce; city packet mess to $18; extra mess 
stood $15.50 per barrel. Beef hams were scarce 
and firm, though in very moderate demand. 

Prime to choice city stearine was held more 
confidently at 123¢@12'%c., with prime western 
do. quoted at 12c. bid, though not in much re- 
quest, and oleomargarine stearine closed at 114 
@i13c. for prime. Tallow has been in fair de- 
mand, and quoted up to 83(c. for prime per 
pound. Bone grease, for early June delivery, 
sold on Thursday at 8c. per pound. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 





This week 

This week, Last week, last year. 

Pork, barrels: verse stab 3,136 4,000 3,600 
Beef, tierces and barrels,.... 1,080 1,110 1,850 
Bacon and meats, pounds... *4,148,100 4,743,300 —-2,986,850 
Lard, pounds.. *2,190,200 3,097,500 —- 3,206,500 
Butter, “ 127,850 164,000 255,200 
Cheese, * 922,900 1,270,700 1,634,700 
Tallow, “ 415,200 912,000 2,116,300 


* Partly on through freight account. 


The New York cotton market has been easier 
for spot, and the price of cotton has declined 
Yc. Futures have declined an average of 13 to 
14 points. Following are the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with a 
comparison for same date last year : 





Friday, Last year. 
EMM ALY ya Nave vib aids disieeainlsie'an'ey cupek dere ste 7 6-16c. 
Low middling Io 3-16 
Middle et tc eces cosece eee 10 13-16 
FAN ae alpha as” alate atte sia'sialale ce aula dia 14 13% 


Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 
CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN. NEW YORK, 
This week. Last week, Last year 







IMCAVEREE cotics nt tcsectars & 12.03 12.1 10.78 
June.. 12.03 12.1 10.74 
July... 12.15 12.28 10.79 
AN PUSE sebstar ns aeeidsinyeaite'sip ein 12.25 12.39 10.85 
Sentembeniv.cocoss cwansicinaas 11.95 12.060 10.50 


The market for futures closed steady. 


In the New York dry goods market a more 
buoyant feeling has prevailed during the week 
than for several weeks previous. A very firm 
volume of sales are being made on orders from 
all sections, and, though moderate and only for 
reassortments of staple and department goods, 
still the considerable number makes the distribu- 
tion of good proportions. In printing cloths 
there has been rather a slight demand during the 
week, and prices hold to the lower quotations of 
last week, 3%c. for 64x64s, less a discount of 1 
per cent. or less, and for 56x60s 3#;c. The 
cotton goods market showed no material activity, 
but was steady, and sales were of fair proportions. 
A fair volume of business for the season is reported 
in dress goods and ginghams, and prints obtained 
a fair share of attention. Woolen goods show 
no material improvement. The season has been 
particularly unfavorable to this class of goods, 
though with improving weather some good busi- 
ness is yet anticipated. The importations of dry 
goods for the week, compared with the week 
previous, and the amount thrown upon the 
market, are as follows: 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week............-..+ 6,607 $1,851,949 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 9,726 2,121,424 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
past week, Sia ccche aye canny pee ca Ve vinsten 75773 1,771,984 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
VIOUS WECK..sccccce cevsccccccrscssccsese IIj320 1,981,408 


SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S. } 


EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: There is very little 
change in the condition of trade from that last 
noted except that stormy weather has affected 
the receipts of fish, so that both fresh and salted 
are scarce and high, under an active demand, 
local and foreign. 


From Boston, Mass.: The weather for the 
past fortnight has depressed for the time being 
nearly all classes of business. Even the boot 
and shoe houses complain that, although there 
are plenty of buyers in town, they are very care- 
ful about giving their orders. There is no prac- 
tical change in the dry goods trade from last 
week. Collections in some lines have 
slow, but: the boot and shoe remittances have 
been generally satisfactory. With better weather 
considerable activity is expected. The total ship- 
ment of boots and shoes for the week to places 
outside of New England were 32,385 cases, 
against 21,395 cases same week last year. Total 
shipments since January 1, 846,821 cases, against 
872,725 cases same time last year. The follow- 
ing is the number of cases shipped to some of 
the principal points during the week: Chicago, 
3,136; New York city, 2,863; Buffalo, 1,694; 
Cleveland, 1,624; Philadelphia, 1,434; Balti- 
more, 1,346; Cincinnati, 1,141; Bloomington, 
1,024; St. Louis, 1,005; Pittsburgh, 706; 
Detroit, 664; Savannah, 628; New Orleans, 
576; Knoxville, Tenn., 544. 


been 





from Providence, R. f.: The print cloth mar- 
ket is very quiet, the amount of sales being 
small; 64s are quoted at 3%c. less 1 per cent., 
and 56x60s at 33¢c. There are about 270,000 
pieces on hand. The cotton market is quiet and 
firm. Sales are light. Middling uplands are 
quoted ‘at 125gc., and middling gulfs at 127c. 
The stock on hand does not exceed 5,000 bales. 





from Fall River, Mass. : The print cloth mar- 
ket is dull, and sales are small. The quotations 
are the same as in Providence, but some transac- 
tions are reported a shade under those figures. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: There has been a 
little more activity in trade circles during the 
past week, but business is still unsatisfactory, as 
a general thing. Current wants govern opera- 
tions in most departments. Dry goods and 
kindred branches are still suffering from the 
effects of the backward season, but on the best 
fabrics values are fairly maintained. Bills, as a 
rule, are met on maturity, and a hopeful feeling 
prevails. Cotton is dull, but without change in 
price. Wool is in fair demand, and the market 
favors sellers, as the new clip is late and old 
stocks are getting cleaned up. Iron continues 
dull, pending a settlement of the labor troubles. 
Buyers and sellers are apart on pig, and business 
is ata standstill. The decline in bar has not 
stimulated trade to any extent. Petroleum ship- 
pers are holding off, and refined is weak owing to 
the depression in crude caused by the big strike 
at Warren. Grain exporters are doing nothing, 
and speculation is confined to ‘* scalping ” deals 
among the regular habitués of the exchange. 
The feeling is bearish, and prices are weak, but 
large ventures on the short side are checked by 
the light stocks, which makes it dangerous to sell. 
Flour is barely steady, with demand limited to 
pressing home wants. 
strong at a further advance. Groceries rule quiet, 
and sugars are easier. Butter is plentiful and 
declining. Potatoes are active and higher on 
scarcity, and southern farm products are gener- 
ally well sold up at full prices. Delaware and 
Maryland strawberries are becoming plentiful, 
and a few lots of Georgia peaches are already on 
the market. 


Provisions are active and 





From Pittsburgh, Pa. : The labor scale trouble 
remains unsettled. Manufacturers will not yield 
to the demands of the workmen, which, if per- 
sisted in, will inevitably result in a lock-out. If 
there is to be a strike, the present is considered 








| by the manufacturers a very opportune time for 


it to occur. The local jobbing trade generally is 
unsatisfactory, though in some lines a fair amount 
With glass manufac- 


Some fac- 


of business is being done. 
turers trade is dull and prices low. 
tories offering new patterns in tableware are 
doing a reasonably satisfactory business. The 
chimney trade has been depressed since January, 
and goods have been sold at exceedingly low 
prices. A reaction in the glass trade is not looked 
for before August 1, when it is expected the 
fall trade will open with firmer prices, and be 
steady and permanent throughout the season. 
Manufacturers are refusing orders at present 
prices for shipment sixty days hence. Money 
continues fairly easy. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Chicago, Ill. The general jobbing trade 
is fully as good as last week. The dry goods 
trade in seasonable goods, wholesale and retail, 
is better, possibly on account of the musical 
festival. Groceries are active, with an upward 
tendency in prices. The shipping demand for 
provisions and grain is lighter. Receipts of 
cattle only fair, with prices ($8.50@$8.70 for 
steers) higher than for several years. Receipts 
of hogs are heavy, with prices firm. The warm 
weather is causing farmers to forward corn that 
has been held for feeding to market, and the 
receipts are exceptionally heavy. Shipments are 
light except by water. The receipts of bread- 
stuffs for the week were 50,963 barrels of flour, 
32,043 bushels wheat, 1,534,712 bushels corn, 
454,853 bushels oats, 17,866 bushels rye and 
60,418 bushels barley. The shipments were 
34,804 barrels flour, 307,326 bushels wheat, 
699,663 bushels corn, 364,421 bushels oats, 
45,3609 bushels rye and 31,266 bushels barley. 
Recent frosts have not touched the grain crops, 
and the tendency is to lower prices. 
selling lower than for sixty days. The clearings 


were $38,073,757. 


Corn is 


Cleveland, Ohio: In general merchandise the 
volume of business for May, in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year, may be 
summarized as follows: Groceries show a gain of 
fully 33% per cent.; hardware about 10 per 
cent., while dryagoods, notions and furnishing 
goods have fallen off to some extent. The 
clothing trade is 33% per cent. at least behind 
last year, while boots and shoes, hats, caps and 
millinery are about up with the sales of May, 
188t. The operation of the Pond law, imposing 
a heavy tax upon all liquor dealers, forces many 
retailers and saloon keepers out of business, and 
has materially affected the wholesale trade in 
this line. ‘The constitutionality of the law is 
being tested; meanwhile comparatively little trade 
is being sought by jobbers. Country collections 
during the month will compare favorably with 
those of a year ago. 
report them much better than expected early in 


Jobbers in most lines 
the month. Theiron trade presents no improved 
features; the nominal card rate for bars is yyc. 
lower than a week ago, and, notwithstanding a 
slightly increased demand was experienced for a 
day or two, the market is weak and unsatisfactory. 
The lock-out at Newburgh still exists, and each 
day develops signs of similar disturbances at 
other iron centers throughout the state. The 
conditions of the trade are such that the existing 
and impending strikes are more favorable to the 
manufacturer at this time than if the market was 
A definite opinion as to the 
outlook is difficult to obtain; yet the stoppage of 
production can have none other than a stimula- 
ting effect. To previously 
mentioned in these dispatches, building is pro- 
gressing fairly, but not to that degree which it 
would under a more settled condition of the labor 
question. At various manufacturing concerns 
throughout the city an active spring season has 
been experienced, with satisfactory results. The 
weather for the week has been favorable for 
retal trade, and in this region of the state the 
crops promise well. 


in better shape. 


some extent, as 





From Cincinnati, Ohio « General trade remains 
quiet. Corn is dull, with a downward tendency ; 
wheat still lower, with light stocks of eachin store. 
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Flour shows no animation, and the demand 
is limited largely to fancy brands. Whisky 
has advanced another cent, andsales are recorded 
at $1.15. The approaching annual report ot the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade shows an increase in 
manufactures of 13 per cent. Iron is quiet, with 
the movement limited to the actual demand. 
Roads are in bad condition, and, as a conse- 
quence, the retail trade of this region is poor. 





Toledo, Ohio: The weather is cold. 


Crop prospects are not good. 


From 
Trade is light, 
business is not 
Money is 


and the general outlook for 
encouraging. Collections are slow. 


fairly easy. 





From Ls 
reports are current of damage to the corn crop. 


Peoria, Owing to excessive rains 


Wheat prospects, however, look favorable. Trade 


continues fairly active, and collections are fair. 





ind. Trade is without 
animation, and there is much complaint. Country 
merchants show no disposition to stock up until 
Collections 


From Indianapolis, 


the wheat crop is more advanced. 
are very slow and unsatisfactory, and the present 
outlook is not encouraging. 





From Evansville, Ind. : Quite a lull in trade 
is observed here, though not more so than is 
usual at this season of the year. The river is 
Wheat is in good condition, and the 
There is some com- 


falling. 
prospects are excellent. 
plaint of the army worm in the meadows and 
corn. 





From Detroit, Mich.: 
and hardware have not materially changed since 
this time last week, business, if anything, being 
better. The weather has been more favorable. 
Store trade continues small, the bulk of sales 
Drugs are quite active, but 
purchases are in small quantities. Crop advices 
continue favorable as to wheat of spring planting. 
Late frosts have done some damage to peaches, 
Supplies 
Potatoes are jobbing 


Dry goods, groceries 


being on the road. 


yet they and other fruits promise well. 
of produce here are light. 
at $1.50@1.60 per bushel. Provisions are scarce, 
Lum- 
ber is in good demand, with prices unchanged. 


and pork quotations are advancing rapidly. 


Receipts of wheat during the past six days are 
154 cars. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The crops are reported 
in promising condition, notwithstanding the con- 
Advices from 
the more southern states say the wheat harvest 


tinued cool and rainy weather. 


now in progress there develops the heaviest crop 
ever grown in that section. The jobbing trade 
is quiet and easy. Manufacturers are temporarily 
reducing their production. 
active at an advance of Mc. 
Yc. on good dark leaf, and 1@2c. on colory 
cutting leaf. Receipts are about half the size of 
last week’s. Whiskies are dull and nominal for 
new goods, while the crops of 1880 and previous 
years are firm and in fair inquiry. Cotton sales 
are light, factors are indifferent and not 
meeting the market. Flour is fairly active at a 
decline of lo@15c. on all grades. Millers have 
made concessions relatively, however, and offer- 
ings are small, as present prices are below the 
cost of wheat. The money market is rather 
conifortable, with a good general demand. Col- 
lections are slow. 


Leaf tobacco is ruling 
on dark lugs, 


as 





From Burlington, Iowa: Notwithstanding the 
wet weather, trade keeps up well, with a healthy 
demand for all kinds of goods. Corn is gener- 
ally backward. Other grains promise good 
results. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.:; The poiar wave 
which struck the northwest, in common -with the 
central western states, did no damage to the 
crops in Minnesota and Dakota. The present 
fine weather is bringing forward the wheat plant 
rapidly, and the crop is in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. Farmers are about through with sowing 
barley, oats and flax, and are well along with 
preparations in corn-planting. The prospect for 
good crops generally is satisfactory. But little 


wheat is being delivered by farmers, and the 
‘movement is moderate. Receipts here for the 
week were 179,000 bushels. The shipment of 
flour was 40,000 barrels. General trade has been 
active. Jobbers of merchandise, lumber and 
flour machinery repert an unprecedentedly large 
demand for goods for shipment to all localities in 
the northwest. Collections are generally satis- 
factory. There is no diminution in the number of 
immigrants arriving daily. Railroads are taxed 
to their utmost capacity to furnish transportation 
for them and their effects to destinations. Nearly 
all are well-to do people. Money is in active 
demand, and there is no idle capital here. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Cal. : More favorable 
crop reports have improved general trade, and 
businessis growing. The wine and fruit interests 
suffered seriously by the frost ; also potatoes and 
The Grain Exchange 
has opened connection with the Stock Board, 
greatly stimulating speculation. Wheat is firm 
at advanced rates. Freights are weak. 


From San Francisco, 


other early vegetables. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: Business during the 
past week has been only moderate in extent. 
Mechanical branches show the most activity. 
Jobbers in dry goods, boots and shoes, and ether 
lines, do not expect a very brisk trade for some 
time. They report that the merchants from the 
south have been prudent in buying in spring 
stocks, and all the indications are for a large 
volume of business during the fall. The wheat 
market has been quiet. White southern corn is 
in demand and firm at 90o@go%%c. for prime, and 
89c. for mixed anddamp. Light weight samples 
of oats find ready sale, and the market is fairly 
steady. A better and more active demand is 
reported from jobbers in the coffee market, and 
prices are firm. Little is doing with cotton, but 
holders show firmness. Late sales were on a 
basis of 94 @12c. The provision trade remains 
brisk, and prices are firm. Quotations for western 
job lots of whisky are $1.20@$1.21 per gallon. 
A slight improvement in the canned goods trade 
is noted. There is an active demand for all 
weights of good leather, but common stock con- 
tinues dull. The demand in the wool market is 
fair, and offerings find sale for unwashed at 
25@28c., and tub-washed at 35@38c. per pound. 
Money is not in much demand. 





From Norfolk, Va All branches with the 
exception of the wholesale grocers are doing but 
little. The stand of the 
of North Carolina and Virginia is not prom- 
ising. Some are now planting for the third time, 
and the prospects are rather gloomy. The move- 
ment of truck is very large and increasing, and 
the prospects for a profitable season are good. 
Collections are fair, and money is easy. 


new cotton in parts 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
warmer, with occasional showers. Cotton re- 
ceipts are falling off, and the market is quiet. 
Spirits of turpentine closes quiet and steady. 
Rosins are in better demand, with a firmer mar- 
ket. Tar receipts are falling off, and the market 
is firm. Timber is firm, and lumber quiet. 
Grain and provisions are steady.  Freights, 
foreign, are steady, and coastwise, firm. The 
retail trade is quiet. 





From Savannah, Ga.: There is not much 
activity in trade circles this week. The cotton 
market is very quiet, and sales small. On Wed- 
nesday scarcely anything was done, and all 
grades declined. The rice market holds good, 
with a fair demand at good prices. The weather 
is dry and slightly cool, but pleasant. Large 
shipments of vegetables continue to be sent 
north, but the dry weather is telling on the 
young crop of oats, which in this region is 
abundant and of quality extra good. 





From Augusta, Ga... General trade continues 
quiet. Jobbers report the yolume of business 
done this spring ahead of that of the correspond- 


ing date last year. There is a great demand for 
credit, but merchants generally are more careful 
than usual about advancing. In some localities 
the recent cold spell has necessitated the replant- 
ing of cotton. The weather now is favorable to 
the planting interests, and crops are doing well. 
Work on the John P. King Cotton Mill is rapidly 
progressing. The main building will be finished 
by October, and it is expected to be in operation 
in less thana year. Another new cotton mill, 
with capital of about $20,000, is being built here. 
All the other cotton mills are running on full 
time, and find ready sale for all the goods they 
produce. The stock and cotton markets are dull. 





From New Orleans, La.: The volume of trade 
in this city has been considerably contracted, and 
by some authorities the decrease for the past two 
months has been placed at 20@25 per cent. 
Much of the overflowed district is still unayail- 
able for the planter,-while the continued cold 
weather during the last two weeks has been 
unfavorable for the growth of cotton or sugar. 
The general outlook is, however, somewhat 
encouraging. With a new city charter, an 
arrangement of the municipal indebtedness now 
in progress, and a favorable, though late, season, 
a large proportion of the loss may be retrieved. 
Money is firm. The movements in stocks and 
securities are quiet. 





From Memphis, Tenn. : Trade generally con- 
tinues quiet, but a slight increase in the activity 
of the grocery market is noticed. Prices are 
steady in all branches. The river is exciting 
considerable attention, not only from merchants, 
but from all the planters in the town-lands of the 
valley. The water is but three feet below the 
level reached on March 9 last, but is stationary, 
and a fall of three inches is reported at Cairo. 
A decline is looked for here by the end of the 
week. Bankers report a good demand for money. 
The local cotton market closed steady on Wednes- 
day, with a good demand. Sales for the day were 
3,400 bales, 3,000 being for export. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: Nominally the cotton 
market remains unchanged. The week’s receipts 
are about 280 bales; sales, 1,042 bales; ship- 
ments, 1,150 bales. The call market closes firm, 
with an upward tendency and light réceipts. 
The horse and mule market is unchanged. To- 
bacco closed strong, with a downward tendency; 
sales were light. Wool is steady and in good 
demand. The grain market remains firm, with a 
steady demand, but light sales, owing to high 
prices and stringency of the times with con- 
sumers. ‘The prospect of a good wheat crop has 
a stimulating effect, which now begins to be felt 
by the trade. Provisions remain strong, with a 
continued upward tendency. _ Business with the 
banks is dull. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, 


Exchange selling on New 
paper, per cent. 


York, per cent. 


















Atlanta, Ga... . 8 @10 4 premium. 
Augusta, Ga.. . 8 @ 4 premium, 
Baltimore, M - 54@ 6 Par@soc. premium, 
Boston, Mass.. - 5 @6 _— 4s¢c. discount. 
Buftalo, Nav s senna 3 @5% 17@25¢. premium. 
Burlington, Loves Et so niatets! @ I-10 premium, 
Charleston, S.C.... - 8 @ premium, 
Chicago, Ill...... r é @6 75(@80c. premium. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. @7  50@8oc, premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio, . + 7 @8 _ T¥-10 premium. 
Dayton, Ohio.. ae 0. @7e pean 
Denver, Col.. ++. Ipermo. premium. 
Detroit, Mich os .s¥e. aed 6 @8 I-10 premium. 
Evansville, Isid Sop eavinee 6 @8 remium. 
Galveston, Texas.. - 8 @10 Lon discount. 
Halifax, NIGake 5%@ 6 4, premium. 
Indianapolis, ine 5 @7 % premium. 
Kansas Cit . 8 @10 $1 premium. 
Louisville, - 7 @8 $1 premium, 
Memphis, Tee 6 ASA 6 @8 % premium. 
Milwaukee, Wis......... g @8& Soc. premium, 
Minneapolis, Minnis cna. @Io %@I1-Io premium, 
Montreal, Quebec.. - 6 @7 -16@% premium. 
Nashville, enn. - 8 @ 2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Con: - 6@ ‘ar. 
New Orleans, La.. - 6 @9 $2 premium. 
Norfolk, Va....... - 6 @9 %@% premium, 
Omaha, Neb. ..5.vses04-- 10 @ $1 premium. 
Peoria, EN, scecaee mars seas 7. @8 1-20 premium. 
Philadelphia, Pa A p42 6 1-20 to par. 
Pier Pa. @7_ Par. 
Portlan ee 4 premium. 
Providence, & - 44@5 ar. 
Richmond, Va..... - 8&8 @ 4 premium, 
San Francisco, Galt s>. 5 @6 ‘ar. 
Savannah, Ga............ 3 @ #o% premium. 
a er ‘Mo So ptiies need @8 

t. Paul, oe SC +> 7 @10 75. @ I premium, 
Toledo, Ohio . - 6 @8 7s. cokes, 
Toronto, Ont.. ~ F OF \ premium. 
Wilmington, N. - 6 @8 Par. 
Winnipeg, Man. . > @8 % premium. 
New York City........0. 5 @6 


LONDON STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK. 


The Pall Mall Gazette has the following in 
reference to the prospect of the London stock 
market: ‘It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the stagnation which has come over the Stock 
Exchange within the last two months. Business, 
whether of an investing or speculating kind, has 
fallen quite away, and the market is idle. Here 
and there small excitements are got up over such 
insignificant stocks as those of the Great Western — 
of Canada Railway Company, or in electric. 
lighting shares, but these are confined to cliques. 


; 
: 

The market generally has neither part nor lot in 

them. Groups within the Stock Exchange simu-— 

late a demand, and may be supported to some : 


















































extent by a small following outside, who aid in a 
driving quotations up, with a view to selling out — 
at a profit; but the investor—he who makes the 
completion of this transaction possible—is not to Lay 
be found. The market, or a group in it, “gets : 
hold of a stock, runs it up in price, and keeps it 
there for the world to look at. Many experienced 
brokers thought that, when the dividends came 
out in the beginning of last month, business 
would revive, and there would be a pressure of | 
money to invest, because the value of money had . 
so fallen in the discount market that people — 
could get almost nothing for it by leaving it with — 
their bankers. This expectation has been alto- : 
gether disappointed. The dividends have come — 
and gone, and still the market is without busi- 
ness. In vain does broker after broker issue 
circulars demonstrating that the next dividend 
on home railway stock must be better than those 
of the corresponding half of last year because 
‘traffics’ are so good; in vain are the public 
assured that ‘Egypt is all right, because you 
may depend upon it that France is never going — 
to see the bondholders’ rights touched, whatever 
a cowardly government in England may do.’ 
In vain are they called upon to behold the 
marvelous progress of Turkey, and the few 
months’ stability of the Bondholders’ Debt 

Commission. The public listen, but do not buy. 
It would be hard, indeed, to say where the public 
are to be found in the stock markets. At present — 
some say their presence is felt a little in American _ 
railroads, and we note one firm of broke 
which is urging its clients to buy Union Pac 
shares because of the excellent security thé 
offer, forgetful of the fact that the Union Pa 
Company is every month becoming less se 
in its monopoly; but the extent of the buying in | 
this direction is very small. The truth of the 
matter is that the recent events have quite scared 
investors away from the market. A sense x ae. 
insecurity has spread itself abroad among those 
who have means, and they are afraid to ade 
money in any direction. Prices also have been — 
put back so quickly almost to the points at which 
they stood when the late crisis began that this 
of itself has barred the way to the investor 
The speculator has overreached himself in his 
haste to ‘ reéstablish the position,’ and has killed 
the ardor of the ultimate buyers.” 


RECRUITING tHE PRENGS e 
SERVICE. 


The following is from the St. Yames’s Gazette 
‘*Most people who see that 286,000 young men = 
brought forward annually for military service i 
France attach an. exaggerated significance to th 
large number. Asa matter of fact, not one-th 
of them go just now into the ranks for five years’ 
service. Out of every hundred of these youths, 
seventeen serve only fora year or for six months, 
twenty-four are exempted for family or educa- 
tional reasons, five or six are set aside for auxil- 
liary service because of minor bodily defects, 
nine extra small and of weakly make are put back — 
for two years, and twelve are declared totally — 
unfit for service. Thus we have the significant 
fact that the large proportion of 27 per cent: of i 
the young men of France areat the age of twenty 
more or less physically unfitted for military 
service. The standard of education may be — 
judged from the fact that one in every seven 
recruits can neither read nor write. Ten yea 
ago the proportion of the illiterate was abot 
one in five, and fifty years ago it was 50 pe 
cent. 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES 
; AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 124 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase of 8 over the 
- preceding week, and 23 more thanin the corresponding week last 
__-year. The middle states had 28, a decrease of 1; New England 
- states 31, an increase of 10; southern states 13, a decrease of 8; 
western states 38, an increase of 7; California and the terri- 
tories 14, the same as the preceding week; Canada 5, a 


__ decrease of 9. In the principal trades the failures were as fol- 


lows: Grocers 25; general traders 19; liquors 7; dry goods 7; 
manufacturers 7; shoes 5; millinery 5; jewelry 5; clothing 3; 
hardware 3; oil 3; drugs 2; furniture 2; produce and pro- 
visions 2; coal 2. The important failures announced during the 
week were the Pacific National Bank and Samuel May & Co., 
wholesale dealers in metals, Boston; The Cleveland Bridge & 
Car Works, Cleveland, Ohio; W, H. Wriggins, jewelry, Phila- 
_ éelphia ; Fahnestock, Irwin & Co., wholesale drugs, Pittsburgh. 





“af 
ARKANSAS. 
LITTLE ROCK.—P. C, Kay & Co., millinery, have been 
_ closed by the sheriff, 


— 
EL CALIFORNIA. 
AS BERKELEY,—C. C. Underwood, coal and wood, has filed a 
_ petition in insolvency. 
_ GRASS VALLEY.—S. Novitzky, clothing, has filed a peti- 
_ tion in insolvency. Liabilities about $8,000 ; assets $3,000. 
- GREENWOOD.—C. J. Dattas has transferred his assets, 
and is offering to compromise. 
_ HOLLISTER.—D, Gluckman, boots and shoes, has set a 
ns; petition in insolvency. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO.—G. B. Boccatagliate, restaurant, “has 
filed a petition in insolvency. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Charles Durr, commission, who re- 
. T ekuthy assigned, owes $500 ; nominal assets about the same. 
- SAN FRANCISCO.—Grossini & Tiscorina, marble works, 
are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

a _ SAN FRANCISCO.—J. G. Hodge & Co., stationery, have 
Fe been attached, and application made by creditors to force them 
into insolvency. Liabilities $7,000 ; nominal assets $8,500. 

SAN FRANCISCO —L. 1. Lasure & Co., stock brokers, 
: have failed. ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO,—J, Lippman, jeweler, has filed a peti- 
t tion in insolvency. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—S. Mosgrove & Brother, dry goods, 
have filed a petition in insolvency, Liabilities $115,000 ; assets— 
- stock $57,000 ; fixtures $1,700; outstanding debts $4,000. 


“ COLORADO. 
- DURANGO.—J. E. Menser, jeweler, has been levied on by 
execution, | 
PITKIN.—Mills & Johnson, hardware, have assigned to C. 
-M, McAllister. 


~ CONNECTICUT. 


MYSTIC RIVER.—Austin Haley, grocer, offers to com- 
promise at 25 cents. 
STAFFORD SPRINGS.—Milton Wilson, grocer, has as- 
_ signed, Liabilities $7,000 ; assets $4,000 
WEST WINSTED.—Mrs, W. H. Cowdry, millinery, has 
assigned. 
nip DAKOTA. 


_ MILBANK.—C. J. Smedley, general store, has assigned. 


Assets small. 
WAHPETON.—Wrablstadt & Ladahl, general store, have 
failed. Liabilities $2,600 ; nominal assets about the same. 


an Ag°$% 
ILLINOIS. 
ae CHICAGO. —M. Mendelsohn, millinery, has been closed by 


the sheriff. 


“ited - CHICAGO.—Adolph Newman, hardware and furnishing 
; "goods, has been closed by the sheriff on a confessed judgment 
for $497 in favor of Reuben Adler. 

~ CHICAGO.—Conrad Werner, upholsterer, has been closed by 
the sheriff on a claim of $129. 
-DANVILLE.—J. M. Serpless, grocer, has assigned. 


INDIANA. 

CICERO.—Collings & Giger, general store, have failed. 

_ SOUTH BEND.—The Variety Bracket Works have assigned. 
The company began in 1872, with a capital of $10,000, paid up. 


re IOWA. 


~ AVOCA.—O Dobbs, marble, has failed. 
y WALNUT.—John Casey, saloon, has failed. 


: KANSAS. 

_ BELOIT.—Green & Ketchum, hotel, have failed. 
~ CONCORDIA.—wW. W. Dickerson, jewelry, has failed. 

EL DORADO.—George W. Brockway, jeweler, has assigned. 
It is thought he will pay 4o-cents. 

~ MARQUETTE.—G. W. Castle, dry goods and groceries, has 
_ assigned to J. A. Foster, P 


; KENTUCKY. 

~ LOUISVILLE.—Groff & Co., crackers, have been attached. 
- LOUISVILLE.—The Newcomb-Buchanan Company, dis- 
 tillery, has given a trust deed and resumed. 


Y LOUISIANA. 


_ NEW ORLEANS.-—J. H, Adden, boots and shoes, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


xi MAINE. 
_ GARDINER.—H. M. Wentworth, bolt manufacturer, who 
recently failed, owes about $3,000. His property is mortgaged 
_ for its full value. 

-LEWISTON.—Peter Hunt, grocer, is trying to compromise. 
Liabilities $409 ; assets about $100. 
SOUTH HARPSWELL,—W., P. Bailey, general store, who 
recently failed, owes about $4,000: no assets. — 


MARYLAND. 
_BALTIMORE,—Louis J. Blume, manufacturer of picture 
mes, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. A judgment 
for $3,299 was recently entered against him, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON .—Greenwood C, Arnold, grocer, has failed. 

BOSTON.—Henry Bornstein, clothing, has failed again. 
Liabilities $15,800. The stock is covered by attachments. He 
is in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—William C., Eustis, leather, has failed. Liabili- 
ties reported at $15,000. He offers so cents. 

BOSTON.—Samuel May & Co., metals, failed on the 20th 
inst., and assigned to William F. Jones. The liabilities are 
currently reported in the trade from $300,coa to $400,000, In a 
circular to the creditors the firm claim that the assets are in 
excess of the liabilities, and state that the immediate causes of 
the suspension have been the dullness of the market for several 
months past, the difficulty in making collections, and that an 
unusual number of notes, acceptances, etc., came due last 
week. The several advances in the Bank of England's rate of 
discount during the winter, the floods in the west, the carrying 
of a heavy stock, and the closeness of margins on which the 
firm made sales, also acted as auxiliary causes in bringing about 
the embarrassment. An account of stock was taken May 1, 
and it is this which shows the surplus of assets which the firm 
claims to have over its liabilities. 

BOSTON.—The liabilities of Shepard & Co., iron and steel, 
who are in insolvency, are $50,350, of which $10,000 is secured. 
They have no assets. 

BOSTON.—Rufus J. Smith, provisions, has failed and as- 
signed to A. P. Downs. Liabilities about $6,000; nominal 
assets $5,904. The failure is attributed to an accident to Mr. 
Smith, which prevented his giving attention to the business. 

BOSTON.—The Pacitic National Bank suspended on the 22d 
inst., and decided to go into liquidation. Linus M. Price was 
appointed receiver. Since the bank resumed, March 18, after 
its failure in November, it did not receive the support and confi- 
dence expected. It failed to get admission to the Clearing 
House, and there was a continual drain on its funds, $1,200,000 
more than receipts having been paid out in the two months, 
When the bank resumed on March 18 the liabilities stood : Indi- 
vidual deposits $1,024,855 ; demand certificates $1,339,176 ; banks 
and bankers $1,407,646; rediscounts $354,321 ; total $4,125,998. 
May 19, at the close of business, the bank owed individual 
depositors $619,408 ; demand certificates $1,035,222; banks and 
bankers $1,010,286 ; rediscounts $512,767 ; total $3,207,683. The 
assessment on stockholders realized $742,800. The liabilities 
have been reduced, from November 18 to May 20, $2,285,363, 
and the assets have been increased about $1,000,000 by obtain- 
ing title to real estate, transfer of stock, mortgages, etc., and 
obtaining good collateral and indorsements from debtors of 
doubtful responsibility. 

CHARLESTOWN.—Dean H. Pettee, box manufacturer, has 
failed and will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $10,600; assets 
nominal. 

CHELSEA.—Horace P. Abbott, stable, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 

CHELSEA,—Thomas H. Greeley, grocer, has failed and 
offers 30 cents. Liabilities $4,500. 

FALL RIVER.—Napoleen Le Boeuf, grocer, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $8,000. 

GREENFIELD.—Henry Campbell, hotel, has failed, 

LAWRENCE.—Thomas Griffin, grocer, who recently failed, 
offers 25 cents. 

LOWELL.—Mrs. Ellen A. Bennink, millinery, is in insolvency. 

NEW BEDFORD.—R. S. Lawton, grocer, has settled at 15 
cents, his father-in-law guaranteeing. 

NEW BEDFORD,.—Parker & Sherman, stoves, who recently 
failed, have dissolved, and Mr. Sherman continues alone. The 
liabilities were $6,000, and assets $8,000, 

SOUTH WEYMOUTH.—H. Rockwood, grocer, has failed. 

SPRINGFIELD.—F. H. Richards, machinist, has failed and 
gone into insolvency. 

SUDRURY.—Charles A, Cutler is reported to have failed, 
and will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $8,000; assets small. 

WALTHAM,—W. C., Spaulding, produce, has failed, and 
thinks he can pay 25 cents. Liabilities about $2,000, 

WEYMOUTH.—The liabilities of John T, Dizer & Co., shoe 
manufacturers, are $11,500 ; actual assets $3,100, It is thought 
that the creditors will get about 10 cents, 

WORCESTER,—E. N. Childs & Co., shoe manufacturers, 
have failed. Liabilities reported at over $50,000 ; nominal assets 
$25,000. The business had been established many years. 

WORCESTER.—W. D. White, builder, is in insolvency. 

MICHIGAN. 

BIG RAPIDS.—George C, Gardner, grocer, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $1,500; assets $1,000. 

DETROIT.—Gustave Stamman, clothing, has assigned to 
James J. McLain, 

HOLLAND,—F. Klooster, general store, has failed. 
bilitites about $1,000 ; assets about $500. 


MINNESOTA. 

FOREST CITY.—Charles D, Borne, general store, has as- 
signed. 

MINNEAPOLIS,—E. Hasey, vinegar, has assigned to R, L. 
Stillman. Liabilities $696 ; assets $210. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

COLUMBUS.—A correspondent writes that the fraudulent 
bills of lading issued by L. Green, Jr., were not for The White 
Star Transportation Company, as printed May 13, but for The 
White Line, and the bills were not discounted at a Columbus 
bank, but were.all used elsewhere; the banks at Columbus re- 
fused to accept them, In the early part of the season he was 
appointed agent of The White Line, and was by this appointment 
enabled to perpetrate his frauds. He bought more cotton than 
any other broker inthe market. The Columbus banks soon dis- 
covered that he was signing bills of lading for his own cotton 
and holding the cotton back (for lower rates of freight, he ex- 
plained), while he drew money on these bills of lading. After 
this discovery he was informed that his drafts would not be 
cashed unless he produced evidence that the cotton was actually 
shipped. From that time he offered no more of these bills of 
lading to the Columbus banks. 

SILVER CITY.—B. H. Byrd, dry goods and groceries, has 
assigned. Liabilities $1,100; nominal assets $2,100 


MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA.—George W. Coleman, groceries and hotel, has 
assigned. 

QUITMAN,.—Charles Crawford, general store, has been 
attached and closed out. 

ST, LOUIS.—Blackman, Vogel & Co, wholesale boots and 
shoes, have assigned to George Blackman. The assets are 
placed at $15,000. They succeeded J. M. Vimont in July, 1878, 
paying, it is said, $26,000 for his stock. Strong competition and 
limited capital, it is said, were among the causes of their 
failure, 


Lia- 


ta 





ST. LOUIS,—The St. Louis Furniture Company assigned on 
the 2oth inst. to J. E. Bond, having previously given a chattel 
mortgage for $3,172. The liabilities are estimated at over 
$20,000.and assets at about $12,000. 

WALKER.—Henry Terrill has failed and left town, 

NEBRASKA. 

HAMPTON,.—Vick & Co,, general store, have failed and the 
store has been attached by creditors. 

LINCOLN,—R. Grimes, hardware, has failed and given a bill 
of sale of stock to Annie Grimes, who assumes part of his debts. 

OMAHA.—R. C, Steell & Johnston, paints and oils, who 
failed on the 17th inst., make a very poor showing. The total 
indebtedness is $80,000, of which amount they have secured 
$21,000 for borrowed money. The balance is due for merchan- 
dise, all in the east, and it is said the firm cannot pay 15 cents 
on the dollar to the unsecured creditors, They paid all the 
Omaha creditors, all debts for borrowed money, and all their 
help in full, leaving about $57,000 unsecured eastern debts. The 
stock and fixtures invoice $30,000, mortgaged for $13,000, and, 
if sold under the hammer, it is thought, would not bring more 
than the mortgage. The book accounts are all the unsecured 
creditors have to realize from. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NASHUA.—Proctor Brothers, cask manufacturers, have been 
attached. 

NEWCASTLE.—Frank P. Locke, grocer, has assigned. 

PORTSMOUTH:—L. V. Newell, grocer, has failed and will 
go out of business. Liabilities $5,000; nominal assets about 
$3,500 ;_actual assets about $2,000. 

ROCHESTER.—The stock of Rufus Haines, 
been taken by creditors and the business closed. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK.—Thomas G, Roebuck, trading as T. G. Roebuck 
&Co., merchant tailor, is reported to have suspended, and asks 
an extension. Liabilities reported at $9,000; assets $10,000. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—David J. O’Brien, crockery, assigned on the 25th 
inst., giving preferences for $11,000, the largest being to Elisha 
Ticknor $2,328; Patrick J. Nolan $2,147; T. E. Rafferty $1,100; 
Martin D. Conway,$2,800 ; Dominick Fitzpatrick $1,000, Liabili- 
ties reported at $30,000, His payments have been reported very 
unsatisfactory for some time past. He was sued in several 
instances recently, and judgment obtained. 

ALBANY.—Meyer Schreiber, wholesale and retail liquors, 
was attached on the 2sth inst., and in the evening committed 
suicide. He indorsed the paper of Alexander Frank to the 
amount of $8,000, a part of which he had to pay. 

AUBURN.—Hennessy Brothers, grocers, have assigned to 
James Kerr. Liabilities $2,000; nominal assets $3,000. 

BUFFALO,.—The schedules of William G. Osgoodby, safes, 
show liabilities $32,453; nominal assets $26, TOK) actual assets 
about $20,000, 

BUFFALO.—The schedules of R. Porter Lee, of the First 
National Bank, show liabilities $600,000, and assets $46,617. 
The liabilities include the suit to recover $200,000, brought by 
the receiver of the bank. 

CANTON.—A, A. Simmons & Son, dry goods, have assigned 
to J. G, Johnson. 

HUDSON.—George H, Hermans, pictures, has assigned to 
B. Speed. 

MONTICELLO.—Henry A. St. John, general store, is 
reported to have assigned to A, Olmsted, giving a preference 
to his father for $12,000. Liabilities about $20,000; assets 
$15,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Edmund Bayer, lace 
goods, show liabilities $9,374; nominal assets $10,931; actual 
assets $6,120. 

NEW YORK CITY.—C, E. Howard & Co., manufacturers 
of shoes, are offering to compromise at 75 cents, in unsecured 
notes, at six, nine and twelve months. Liabilities about $11,000, 
of which $3,100 is secured to L. G. Knowles; nominal assets 
$17,000 ; actual assets about $11,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Gabriel Konigsberg, 
second-hand furniture, show liabilities $5,043; nominal assets 
$11,752; actual assets $775. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Arthur Leary was appointed receiver 
of the New York City & Northern Railroad Company on the 
24th inst. by Judge Donohue, of the Supreme Court, in a suit 
brought by The New York Loan & Improvement Company, 
which obtained a judgment for $92,934. 

NEW YORK CITY.—A receiver has been appointed for 
Justin McCarthy, liquors. 

NEW YORK CITY.—J. J. McCoy & Brother, grocers, as- 
signed on the 24th inst. to Daniel J. Cushing, giving a preference 
to Margaret McCoy for $260. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John Maguire, stevedore, assigned on 
the 20th inst. to Henry W. Goodrich, giving nine preferences, 
the amounts of which were not given in the deed of assign- 
ment. Liabilities $5,629; nominal assets $5,925; actual assets 
$3,950. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George H. Perryman, coal, has failed 
and compromised at 50 cents cash. He will go out of business, 
He has sold one yard, and is about selling the other. The lia- 
bilities are reported at about $7,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Louis Schonfield, dry 
goods, show liabilities $3,316; nominal assets $2,747; actual 
assets $2,012. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Gottfried R. 
Schwarz, gents’ furnishing goods and kid glove manufacturer, 
show liabilities $12,423; nominal assets $9,486; actual assets 
$3,794. 

ONEONTA.—Patrick Hynes, grocer, is reported to have 
assigned to Seymour Scott, and his store is closed. 

RED HOUSE.—Hapgood & Clawson, grocers, etc., who 
recently assigned, owe about §$16,cco, of which $6,500 is mort- 
gage on real estate and $3,500 on machinery, The available 
assets are small. 

SYRACUSE.—Bannister & Co., rags and paper, have com- 
promised at 20 cents. Liabilities $6,739; assets 4,588. 

SYRACUSE.—The assignee’s schedules of Louis Schillinger, 
hardware, show liabilities $75,834 ; assets $68,473. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
OLD SPARTA.—F. L. Thigpen, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $20,000. 
WINDSOR.—S. P. Freeman & Co., groceries and liquors, 
have assigned. Liabilities estimated at $6,000; assets $4,000; 


d claims $3,000. 
secured clai OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—Mayer Brothers, grocers, have assigned to 
A. B, Champion, 


grocer, has 





CLEVELAND,—Mrs. Lizzie Small, millinery, gave a chattel 
mortgage for $200, and assigned to Thomas Small. 

CLEVELAND.—Shattuck & Smith, general store, have been 
granted an extension. They showed liabilities about $4,500, and 
assets $7,500. 

CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Bridge & Car Works as- 
signed on the 2oth inst. to W. H. McCurdy and Henry Sweetzer, 
who gave bonds for $25,000. The company previously gave a 
bill of sale to S, T. Everett for $14,568, covering all personal 
property. The company recently applied to increase the capital 
stock from $100,000 to $500,000, but the negotiations were not 
completed, and, not being able to raise money to meet maturing 
obligations, the paper went to protest, resulting in the assign- 
ment. President Claflin thinks that the company will be able to 
resume in two or three months, He claims that the assets are 
$250,000 more than the liabilities; that it has contracts for 
$250,000 worth of bridges, and for 700 cars, and that the works 
and real estate are worth $325,000. The statement of the com- 
pany’s condition on February 1 showed assets $792,004, and 
liabilities $545,091. The assets consisted of real estate $94,380 ; 
buildings, tools, etc., $143,466; material on hand $393,636; 
accounts receivable $160,528. ‘The present company was char- 
tered in April, 1879, with an authorized capital of $100,000, and 
succeeded to the business of The McNary & Claflin Manufac- 
turing Company, which failed. The enterprise was started 
in 1851. 

GALION.—R. B. Smith, ery goods, has assigned to J. W, 
Smith and William Riblet. 

GALLIPOLIS.—Fred. J. Zehring, grocer, has assigned to 
George House. Liabilities $1,500 ; assets $500 

PEMBERVILLE.—Schroeder & Blasey, general store, are 
reported to have assigned. 

SPRINGFIELD.—L. C. Allison, contractor, has assigned to 
William Pimlott. 

YOUNGSTOWN.—Mrs. M. A. Miller, general store, has 
been closed by the sheriff on an execution in favor of Henrietta 
and Max Miller, Cohn, Sampliner & Co., of Cleveland, claim 
that the goods belong to them, and propose to replevin, 


OREGON. 
McMINNVILLE.—A. Dielschneider, general store, has 
assigned. i 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BRADFORD,.—D. H, Ray, oil operator, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

BRADFORD.—Henry Williams, oil operator, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

BRADFORD.—John P. Zane, oil operator, has assigned. 

LEBANON.—Marcus Nathan, dry goods, notions, etc., has 
confessed judgment for $13,000, and executions have been 
issued. A stock of clothing in Kutztown has also been taken 
upon execution, 

MORRISVILLE.—J. R. Moon, miller, has assigned to Jacob 
W. Stackhouse. Liabilities $13,500; secured claims $9,884 ; 
nominal assets $10,000 

MONTROSE.—The C. M. Crandall Co. manufacturers of 
toys, are reported in the hands of a receiver. The announce- 
ment of the embarrassment of the company was made about 
May 1, but a denial of a failure was made by their New York 
agents, who stated that they had only closed their factory for 
the purpose of getting certain accounts into shape. 

NORRISTOWN.—Thomas Liversedge, cotton and woolens, 
has compromised at 25 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA.—W. T. Campbell, commission flour and 
feed, has compromised at 32 cents—16 cents in two months and 
16 cents in four months, secured. Liabilities $23,000 
$13,000 

PHILADELPHIA,.—Robert Fletcher, commission flour, has 
compromised at 15 cents in sixty days, 15 cents in four months, 
20 cents in one year, and for the remaining 50 cents he gives 
mortgages on his property. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John Humphreys, carpets, has assigned 
to Alexander B._Gibb. Liabilities $1,900; assets $600, The 
stock has been sold. 

PHILADEI,PHIA.—Edward Rhodes, paper boxes, has as- 
signed to Charles Beck, 

PHILADELPHIA.—James B. Thompson, grocer, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff, 

PHILADELPHIA,—W. Howard Wriggins, jeweler, has 
failed. At a meeting of creditors, on the 2oth inst., he showed 
liabilities $40,000, of which $22,724 is a judgment claim of his 
father, given five years ago; the assets are about $20,000, mainly 
in stock. He proposed to pay 30 cents—to cents in one month, 
and 20 cents in four months—indorsed notes, his father coming 
Some of the creditors have agreed to 


; assets 


in as general creditor. 
accept. 

PITTSBURGH.—Fahneéestock, Irwin & Co., wholesale drugs, 
have suspended and weer closed by the sheriff. They succeeded 
B. L. Fahnestock & Co. in April, 1879, purchasing the stock, 
which invoiced $39,000, paying $5,000 cash and giving notes for 
the balance, payable in one, two and three years, The firm now 
claim that the payment ef the purchase money has made them 
short of funds, The executions are in favor of B, L, Fahnestock, 
$9,585 ; Fahnestock White Lead Company, $5,000; Penn Bank, 
$26,250, for which it holds indorsed customers’ and other paper. 
The stock, when last invoiced, was $55,000, and book accounts 
$17,000. The sale is advertised for the 29th inst. 

SHARON—A. B. Heilman, drugs, has been closed by the 
sheriff. Liabilities $3,300 ; assets $1,400. 

TYRONE,—Hicks, Kyler & Co., butchers, have assigned. 
Liabilities $1,500 ; actual assets $1,300; no preferred faims. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE,—C. H. Beedle, granite, has been attached 
for $1,c00, 

PROVIDENCE.—E. T, Follett, grocer, has assigned. 

PROVIDENCE —The Greenwich Print Works of the Rhode 
Island Dyeing & Printing Company are advertised to be sold at 
mortgagee’s sale June 14. 

PROVIDENCE.—At a meeting of the creditors of The Provi- 
dence Tool Company, on the 2sth inst., the committee'submitted 
areport suggesting that three trustees be appointed, and that 
the company be granted an extension for three years. It was 
decided that a committee of eleven should be chosen from 
among the creditors, who shall select the three trustees and 
shall arrange a plan for their operations and compensation. It 
was also decided that all debts and liabilities made under direc- 
tion of the creditors’ committee, and by the trustees, in prose- 
cution of the business, shall be a first lien upon the property of 
the company. The original committee was requested to operate 
the works in their discretion until the trustees shall have been 
appointed and the papers executed. An attachment was placed 
upon the property of The Tool Company on the 2sth inst. by the 
Columbian National Bank of Boston to satisfy a claim of $20,000. 
The debts of the company are placed at $962,943. 
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TENNESSEE. 

CHESTNUT MOUND.—Franklin & Thaxton, general store, 
have assigned. 

PINSON.—G. R. Vantruse, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
$47 ; assets $147. 

TEXAS. 

BRENHAM.—D. W. Bloombargh & Co., dry goods and gro- 
ceries, have assigned to H. B. Claflin & Co., of New York. The 
business was started in 1870. 

DENISON.—T. W. Robinson, baker and confectioner, has 
assigned. Liabilities $1,700 ; assets $800. 

TEXARKANA.—P. H. Stickler & Brother, boots and shoes, 
have failed and disposed of all their property. 


VERMONT. 
BARTON.—E. B. Robinson, general store, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $6,000 ; assets—stock $4,000; good accounts $700. 
RUTLAND.—C. W. Potter, grocer, who recently failed, owes 
$1,700. Thestock, taken by mortgagee, was $1,500, mortgaged 
for $1,200. It is thought unsecured creditors will get nothing. 


VIRGINIA. 
LYNCHBURG.—A receiver has been appointed for A, M,. 
Davies & Co., bankers, 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

WAITSBURG,.—C, S, Vincent, general store, has been sold 

out by the sheriff. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

CRANBERRY.—Watson & Schaffer, general store, have 
assigned. Liabilities $6,000; assets $3,000. 

KEYSER.—T. B. Frye, general store, has assigned to Isaac 
Purgot. Liabilities about $4,000; assets about $7,500. It is 
thought the creditors will be paid in full. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE.—Van Pelt & Brewer, dry goods, assigned on 
the 22d inst. to G.C. White. Their April statement showed 
liabilities $12,000; assets $34,508. They have been reported 
slow in their payments for some time past. 

NEW LONDON.—A. D. Sleat, grocer, has assigned to S, E. 
Wright. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

BADDECK,—Jones, Leaver & Co., general store, have 

assigned. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
CHARLOTTETOWN.—The Bank of Prince Edward Island 
has voted to go into liquidation, 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


VERNON.—Bowen & Fraser, general store, who were recently 
burnt out, have assigned. 
WESTON.—H. Sharron, grocer, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL.—Donovan & Stafford, boots and shoes, have 
assigned. 
MONTREAL,.—John Egger, jeweler, has been sold out by 
the landlord, 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON.—Wn. D. Merrick, of John Merrick & Co., 
bankers and brekers, is dead. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA,—E, H, Gay, of A. O. M. Gay & Co., clothing, is 
dead. 

AUGUSTA,.—Chew & Kelly, cotton buyers, have dissolved. 
W. H. Chew & Co. continue. 

AUGUSTA.—Hon. Charles J. Jenkins has been elected presi- 
dent of The Augusta Factory, vice W. E. Jackson, deceased, 

AUGUSTA.—The National Bank of Augusta has elected 
Z. McCord president, in place of W. E. Jackson, deceased. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—Clough Brothers, wholesale liquors, have 
dissolved. J. E. Clough and E, J. Rinehart continue under the 
old style. 
BALTIMORE.—H, H. Easter, of William W. Boyer & Co., 
oyster packers, is dead. 
BALTIMORE.—J. D. Kremelberg, shipping and commission, 


is dead. - reAsee fs 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
NORTH ADAMS.—Whitman & Millard, shoe manufac- 
turers, have dissolved, N, L. Millard continues. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS,.—The Northern Pacific Elevator Company 
has been organized, with a paid in capital of $200,000. E. V. 
White is president. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—The Northwestern Pipe & Paving Com- 
pany has been organized, with a capital stock of $60,000. 


- MISSOURI. 

MANSAS CITY.—W. C, Jamison has been appointed receiver 
for Chenault & Armstrong, wholesale liquors, to wind up the 
partnership. 

ST. LOUIS.—Huth & Eckhardt, dry goods, etez, have dis- 
solved. Eckhardt Brothers succeed. 

ST. LOUIS.—W. V. Johnson & Brother, cotton commission, 
have dissolved. 

ST. LOUIS.—The business of J. H, Vornbrock, furniture, 
who recently became embarrassed, has been turned into a stock 
company, under the style of The Vornbrock Furniture Com- 
pany, with $20,000 capital, paid in. 


MONTANA. 

HELENA.—Kleinschmidt Brothers & Co,, wholesale grocers, 
have dissolved, C. & R. Kleinschmidt succeed under the 
style of Kleinschmidt Brothers. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Moses Taylor, of Moses Taylor & 
Co., shipping and commission merchants, and president of the 
City Bank, died on the 23d imst., aged 76 years. Mr, 
Taylor was one of the most prominent merchants of this city, 
his business career extending over fifty years, in which he 
amassed a fortune estimated at over $30,000,000. He was 
elected president of the City Bank in 1855, and held the position 
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continuously ever since, He was also a director in the Farmers’ PE TR OLE OM. PE TR OLEUM. 
Loan & Trust Company, the Western Union Telegraph Com- b> ; 
pany, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company. 
RHINEBECK.—Joshua Bowne, president of the Rhinebeck 6 OHLEN, dD. LUPHER, . 


Savings Bank, was killed on the 23d inst. by an infuriated bull. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAMBERSBURG,.—Wnm. Wallace, of Wallace & McLena- 
gan, dry goods, is dead. Mr. McLenagan continues. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—Rockhill & Wilson, clothiers, have sold 
out at auction, They had been in business many years. 

ROYERSFORD.—Henry Buckwalter, of Buckwalter & Co., 
stove and machine works, is dead. 

TITUSVILLE.—The Commercial Bank has commenced 
business, with an authorized capital of $500,000, of which 
$100,000 was paid in, John L. McKinney is president and E. 
C. Hoag cashier, 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA. 
Exchange Bank of Canada. 


COLORADO. 

Fremont County Bank. 
Colorado National Bank. 
First National Bank, - 








CONNECTICUT. 
HART SOR D  cpsennpineannea American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MACON tiscpadsarsunsceeukae R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS, 
CHICAGO tre ocanssiiacas .....Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE.......-..+% Central Illinois Banking and Save 
ings Association, 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON foes cee seas Merchants National Bank. 
SIOUX CIUN a acspaestsenn she Sioux National Bank, 
STORM TAKE Macs ae esls Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG.......0.0+. Union National Bank, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
BOSTON TG \pewenoncwsaceeness Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
MERIDIA Neiissccssseameanns Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI, 
KANSAS CITY siccccese .+.»-Bank of Kansas City, 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON sie ccscecwessicssoncs James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN.... ...Watson & Neyhart. 
BUFFALO........ .Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE. ..- The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER ...City Bank of Rochester. 
SVRACUS En ampane ances ate Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK casein: sviceenicene «The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
GCANLON ech sinaaieee Ceres! G. D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAND | ois ceees sue co Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 
GLEVELAMNDD), dscasctassies ax Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD jipatiscess osname W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA Tinccesest: Garsed & Van Wyck, 113 South 
Fourth street, 
PITTSBORGE cor ccsceeness Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH Gaceccssicicisci Iron City National Bank, 
PILESBURGEi s,s -15einemetes Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN wiices-teecc R, E, Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 
NASHVILLE Third National Bank. 








MEICMUP EE oceon cic ete sis aden First National Bank, 
TEXAS, 

FORT WORDT Siacss erecta City National Bank. 

TEXARKANA... ....Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 

TYLER Fs sons,-5 ...-Bonner & Bonner, 

WACO Stmcavilcneeite od .sceceles Waco National Bank, 
UTAH, 

GALT LAKE (CITY. c5.tca ae Deseret National Bank, 








RICE COMMISSION. 





GE'S 
SS OIVS otras Ons 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RoE 


96 WALL STREET, NEwW_YorkK, 
to, 12 & 14 East BAy, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH Peters St., NEW ORLEANS, 


a 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 


ways TALMA 











Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CrupvpEeE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited. 


HG, OHLEN; 


No. 86 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 





TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty, 





IVINGSTON ROE, 
Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
125 PEARL ST., NEW YoRK, AND Or City, PA. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 





N. F. HILTon, Jas. A, WAUGH. 


ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST,, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I, M. Sowers, Oil City. 


EEE ERS & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
O1L EXxcHANGE, OIL CITY. 85 Woop ST., PITTSBURGH. 





THOS. A. McLAUGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, Om EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, Pune 





EO. P. HUKILL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OrFIce, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OIL CiTy, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





Camas HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OLL*CITY, PA 





YIOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Ol1L) EXCHANGE, O€esGit yar ae 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL Bank, O11 City, by permission. 





V. SELDEN, 
* Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OIL :GITY, PA. 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OrFIcE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


G. YOUNG, 
W. 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. 













BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. Nicuots & Co., 
N. E. corNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest. 








MINERAL WOOL. 





S. MINERAL CoO., : 


“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. ~ 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 








RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Srt., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 































FERTILIZERS. 





DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WorRKsS, 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 

BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, ; 

Carbonate of Ammonia, 

Nitrate of Ammonia, 

AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 

FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen, Supt, E, F, GOLSAN, Manager, 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, nt 


Paid up Capital, $50,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS, 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos, O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O'Connor & Co. Max Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bas : 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A.R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F, GOLSAN, Memphis, 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 





WOS. H. ALLEN & CO., 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co., Tuos. H. ALLEN & Cham 
MEMPHIS. : 


ST.LOUIS, ~ 


GE bcilon Got JONES & CoO., 


Cotton Buyers 
FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 
No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. en 


* 


[on GUNDELL & MAYVHOFE, 
Cotton Buyers, i 

MEMPHIS, TENN” 

CoTTON BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW YOR# 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts 
in New York and New Orleans. : - 


J. T. FARGASON, J. A, HUNT. Cc, C, HEIN, R, A. rane 

fh T. FARGASON & CO., 

* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, i 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 Front St., 
NEW ORLEANS. MEMPHIS. 


~ 


_ 





ILL, FONTAINE’ & CO,, ~ 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, — 
MEMPHIS, TENN. © ; 


Cotton Factors & Commission Merchants, 
No. 116 SouTH Main St., St, Louis, Mo, > 





t= - =F. 7s 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
TLEN®Y HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 





Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 
CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 


_ bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





ine Ter. 2" CO., 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
(Members N, Y, Cotton Exchange.) 
POOLE, KENT & CO £, A, KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILL. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


s, ° 





Gustavus C. Hopkins, Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CuarLes D. MILLER, Amos T. DwiGut, Special. 


ee ets, TIGL Le 3G.O oe, 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WARREN STREET, NEw York. 








Geo, H. Krause, WILLIAM G, MARSH. 


G72. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 
No. 93 CHurcH SrrEET, NEw York. 


Liberal cash advances made. 


. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, 


thus obtaining highest market price. 





fe JONCEE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New Street, New York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade, 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
Va & A. MEVER & CO.,, 

: Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 
Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 

Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 





Ropert TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 
iy erated RAV ed Le 1G O 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 





Henry H, WarRE. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 








Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
ep Oe S WEON TO. Sis, oo CO’, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. 


‘pe ACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention Sete to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A. J. MAcAuLay. 





eae? MOORE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 








H.W. Fartey. ROBERT W. GOLSAN. J. H. Farey. 









HENRY Tuos, Coates, PIERSON C, Royce, 
Fl. dc (GOA TLE S . & (STO. 

: COTTON, 
125 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale otf 
future contracts. 


No. 





YORE AS PL. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
No. 


[2i SPEARDISTREET, Nw VioRK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


fF. -Gk A NZ, 


Successor to Bircer & Cranz, 





COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides. 
Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEW York. 


Special attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed. 























CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
fs EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 





The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special correspondence Fegarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 








MORAN & CO., 
. Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 





Wf AROS AN DRIVER & CO}; 
Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. F. Ives. 


Epwarp A, Driver. F. R. SPEAR. 





OHN’GCRT GH TON. &, CO:; 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 





LEED LIN DLE Y Vern O., 


New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpwarD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY, EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 


17 South Street, 

N'Y. CITY. 
OSS pais LON Gece .CO:, 

Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO TILE: 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


“tors 
S. D. FOSS. E. B, STRONG, 30 = REYNOLDS. 


RNIN ORR “COs, 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO.,, 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 





Hf, PARKS, Grain Broker, 


. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M. S. NICHOLS & CO., Comission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 





HAS. O.. CORN. & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 





VE Bes ha Shicy STENOM EY IES Were AON Dea. 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CuHIcAGo, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAt’L BANK, 








ROBERT STUART, ANTHONY BROWNE 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 








Wm. M. Prick, - - - = late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - _ = late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S. G. PRICE, - - - - - = of bade ene & 4 

ormerly Sec’y ‘reas. St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,- == { Louis Cotton Comp, Co, 


pS tee MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SourH COMMERCIAL StT., St. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


ie VERS TOMES. MOC 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








CLEVELAND. COMMISSION. 





G@ VG SV MOO RTI lp 
: COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND STOCKS, 
15744 WATER ST., CLEVELAND. 
Mem. Chicago Board of Trade. Mem. Chicago Stock Exchange. 











TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. Younc. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


F, I. Younc 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





ce R. HOWARD, 
¥ ForMERLY OF N, M, Howarp & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 








NEW ORLEANS COMMTSSION. 





I, E, GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 


LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





‘AMUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No, 187 GRAVIER St., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New York, through 
H. HENTz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co, 

HENRY HENTzZ, N. Y., Jn Commendam, 





ANGIE &  CO., 


at 
» : Cotton Commission Merchants, No. 47 EXCHANGE PLacz, NEw York. eRe Bee & BROWNE, J.D. PEE. PAUL SCHWARZ. 
= Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago, ALEX, G,. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


ci -s 1B Oa Box 4900! 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















iY Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
> delivery of Cotton. 





= GQ ABERs HOYT & CO, 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





Ff. CRUMBIE, 


f CODON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
’ ae COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, . 


x Member of Cotton Exchange. 








WARREN EwEN, Jr. 


7 a.” BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 Broap STREET, NEw York. 


Joun M. Ewen 





a WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


_ SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Rk. PRESTON & CO., 
° COMMISSION MERCHANTS, . 
No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


icular attention given to the 
for future delivery in New 


urchase and sale of Cotton 
ork and Liverpool, 





BALTIMORE COMMTSSION. 





EO. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 


Always ready to make LipeRAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins, 


68 SourH StREET, BAaLTimore, MD. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





OBT. LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON St., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 





WM. G, Conkiina. CHESTER O, ANDREWS, 
COUEEING ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 LASALLE ST. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 


Speculative orders a specialty 





Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce, 





SAGs TEESE INE ToS IAT. 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL 





W. E, McHENry, FRED. P, Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENEY, RUSH &°CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





yee OD ULLERGICO;, 
Brokers and Commiggion Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiritH AVENUE, 


ROoMS 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL. 





ORSE, WARD & CO., 


-Commission Merchants, 
Room ro KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 





ve DD I BAD RI OM ON 
i COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 


ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 





| S. SMITH & BRO., 
> COTTON BUYERS; 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo,dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs, Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AYLY & ALLEN, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to nae ie and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York. 





R. G. Busu. 
B USH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 


E. F, PERILLoux. 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool. 
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RELIEF TO Business MEN. 


ie E 


In use by thousands of business houses, 
all of whom testify to its value. 


ARVIN SBIPE wWeOs 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Sali ieS) 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST. SECURITY. 


PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


testimonials and selected list of patrons. 





MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1881. 


VERY BANKER AND 
SHOULD BUY AN 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 
(Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BRoaDway, NEw YorK. 


MERCHANT 


EK. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 








§ 38 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1124 SOUTH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


and TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
a a yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 








WOOL, 
SV WH a BE OIE URS 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEELSIENS: 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 








WOOL, 








BELTING AND PACKING. 
YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


AJTEW 
lV 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorK. 

JouNn H. CHEEVER, T7veasurer. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 











AND TEXTILE -FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


PATENTS: 
WOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No, 23 MuRRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


= . —| PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 


WOOL, 





























PROFESSIONAL. MANUFACTURERS. 
Established 1878. BLANK BOOKS. 
he C. BAYLDONE, Win, P.. Bennett. ccwasessskisn alts siosaas a sgeks 94 Fifth avenue. 
. COKE 
Attorney for A. A. Hutchinson & Brows. sscssdeeesesaee eae 04 Fifth avenue. 
McClure S06 ies nceen cece oteeen eee 14 Smithfield street. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEME 





TS THROUGHOUT 

















THE UNITED STATES, DISTILLERS, 
16 Shoe and Sees 105 SUMMER STREET, JOS. Si Pinch’ & Cos eases (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
Exchange Bld’g. BOSTON, Mass, FIRE BRICK, 
YMAN & JACKSON, Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 
. Attorneys and Counsellors, FURNACE BUILDERS. 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, | Witherow & Gordon,..........++. Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
TX, NOBLE & WHITE, cas ee 
at e Robert Liddell. so scjssnec sccnecs Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, 
Solicitors, Geo. A. Macbeth & Co.....cssesseeeeeues Lead Glass Chimneys. 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO, | The Rochester Tumbler Co.........+.+. (Tumblers exclusively). 
/ J Wa LEER. IRON. : 
wILLER, Wm. -Clark*& ‘Cols acscg.ssveeieos Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
» Attorney at Law, Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... .........++ Railway Supplies. 
MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, Tenn. | Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
. J. Painter & Sons..........02..c00 Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 


OHN H. BIRD, 











LUBRICATING OILS. 
Attorney and Counsellor, Emery & Co, (Limited)..........cc0+e008 23 & 25 Seventh street, 
279 BROADWAY, NERELORES METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
S23 RP & ALLEMAN, Eagle Paint & Varnish Works, ....-..ss0esseeeeees P. O. Box 30. 
Attorneys and Counsellors, PLOWS. 
9g SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, | Breed & Edwards. 
Sie: RD BARCLAY, SHOVELS, ETC. We 
Attorney, Hubbard, Bakewell & Co........4 ceeeeeeeeee Dinwiddie street, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. | ae STEEL, 
= Singer, Nimick & Cori cesccecss esas cseadase si 83 Water street. 
EJ] CARSCALLEN, STOVES 
° Barrister, Notary, &c, Aral, GLEEMS COs cscs pire sisce se a .-206 & 208 Liberty street. 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANapba, 


] [v4 OCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 


in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CHuRCH STs., TORONTO, ONT. 


WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 


Beymer, Bauman & Co............. 
CBS Wells & Coic.ciccaaamouees cae 


WIRE. 
Oliver Wire Co, (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S, S, 





....39 Fifth avenue, 
..70 Fifth avenue. 




















y. MULOCK, J. TILT. W.H, MILLER, J, CROWTHER, JR, 
= PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
(COLUMBIA HALL, FACTURERS. 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
pe mig atti mg tenoneg Accommodations for five hund- DISTILLERS. 
red guests. Only five hours from New York City. Rates, $3 | Empire Distilling Co.............. 7 en i 
er cay i $12 = $17.50 ag Ai A warm medical ae 8 is yee Seine Ce : - alm Bites Cees see 
ocated here. ew bath house, large swimming pools. For 3 i : 
renaee saese 7. On PLANK, De preton! Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 
ENGRAVING. 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography, 


ji HE BOOKKEEPER, 
A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR. 
8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York, 


PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co...292 & 294 State St. 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 





Gee BROS. MFG. CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


WV OU GH TGR OuUN mE Inert 


STEAM AND Gas FittinGs, &c, 


SINGLE COPIES, 


STEAM Pumps, &c, 
























“TIRADSTREET’S. MINIATURE! “J GR GL BES ON GCC 


POCKET ATLAS “LINEN THREAD 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 
FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLax MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, as tay The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, ge a 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by Gen 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do, Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


OQ. % SAMPSON & CO., 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, 


AGENTS FOR 


Mystic PRINT WORKS 


AND 4 
COCHRANE TURKEY RED WORKS 


Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Batesville Mill, 
Riverside Mills, 
Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Glendale Mfg. Co., 
Orange Mill, 


New special edition just published exclusiveiy tor the undes- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





EF SLT AMV OE TOC ce Hale 


THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


re Opin Srp bias Vi ig kine 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JouHN CAssILs. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


= 


COTTON YARNS. 








Manufacturers and Dealers in , 


‘ANADA EXTRACT 
Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, ano DYE-WOOD WORKS, 
Skivers, India Sheep, . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, 1T HAS NO EQUAL, producing a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by ye other 
material. These goods are in liquid form, reer 9% lbs, to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. — 

Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by : 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OrFicE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U.S, A. 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69) git) sEligh  otrect, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 








: oF 
WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, Importers and | 
2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA.. General Commission Merchants, 


Tf VES & POPPELE, 





No. 91 BROAD STREET 
Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 9 Ss E , 


Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 


machine work, Correspondence solicited. 





BOSTON, Mass. — 





tes 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO.;-* 


Packers of a 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD OIL, 


Nis nes BROWN -&°CO., 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
” AnD 39 NoRTH MARKET STREET, { Boston, 





BOSTON, MASS. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, (Established in 1842.] FRANK 0. SQUIRE, 





Established 1859. 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 


THE ast Cambridge. 


of eee he & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. — 
VIIELENS & CO. 





Abt Com 
BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS sr. ae 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, Bre teh So 119 CHESta ae 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc, 


Yarn Commission Merchants 


AND AGENTS FOR 


Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, Joshua Madeley Mills, — 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, 


NONANTUM WORSTED GO., 


Office, 5 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; | 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops 


Y ICSE HAMMOND ®& CO. Worsted Spinners, 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in z 


Fer 


13 FEDERAL S?T., BOSTON. 
Warehouses: +18 MuRRAY ST., NEw York, 
109 LAKE ST., cuicaco, bb 5 


Factories: 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 


WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD. AG UEANAY, Tr c. STEARNS. 
LUMBER, EO. P. BALDWIN =a 
No. 55 Kirpy STREET, BosTon, Mass. DILLAWAY, 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill 


Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. DEALERS IN 


Commercial Paper, 


1/3) Gleb se Sohst dee tty G -CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A., No. 53 Concress Sr. (SIMMONS BUILDING), | 
Manufacturers and Dealers in *y 


SHEET METAL WARES, BOSTON. ij 


Stamped Goods, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 


and Painted Wares, UTTLE, MASTERS & C On 
House Furnishing Goods, Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


DOVER EGG BEATERS, WARM AIR REGISTERS aS 
&e,,' &c., 8c. '118 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 


a ay 
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meres OF THE WEEK. 


The long-talked-of strike of the iron and steel 
workers was begun on Thursday in the rolling 
mills of Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Youngstown, 
Sharon, Erie, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
at several other cities and towns throughout the 
west. It is believed that no widely-extended 
strike will take place at Cincinnati, as the union 
officials ordered that the men there employed con- 
tinue at work. This strike obstructs production 
in the lines affected somewhere between 33 and 
4o per cent. A few steel works will continue, 
and a few iron works engaged in the production 
of specialties ; but the iron manufacturers believe 
that these concessions will not affect the strike. 
They prefer this concession to be made now than 
later on, when the action would be construed 
more unfavorably by the workmen, and help to 
prolong the-idleness. The demand for steel has 
been and is very great, and the steel works have 
a comparatively limited number of puddling 
furnaces ; hence the action of the steel makers is 
not significant. 


There is a desire exhibited at Chicago to calla 
conference of all iron manufacturers throughout 
the west to meet representatives of the Amal- 
gamated Association for two purposes: First, to 
harmonize differences and continue work, and, 
second, to agree on a uniform scale of prices 
for all localities. The officials of the Associa- 
tion do not favor the idea. They have entered 
‘this struggle resolved to win, and are animated 
‘to it with the remembrances of numerous defeats 
heretofore sustained in their yearly conflicts with 

_ the workmen. They chafe under the authority 
of the union, which has virtually assumed the 





management of their mills for years past, and 
they have been restlessly awaiting an opportunity 
to deal the union a blow from which it could not 
recover in its present form. It has become 
known that the president and some other officers 
of the Ironworkers’ Association have been 
unfavorable to the strike, believing it would 
react severely to the union. They believe suc- 
cess impossible in view of the recent develop- 
ments of low price$ and dull demand; but this 
came too late to serve in arresting the action of 
the workmen. The step has been taken, there- 
fore, with much misgiving, and the manu- 
facturers count on this element in their favor. A 
cause of former failures of manufacturers in these 
annual contests for fifteen years was that a few 
firms, through lack of capital or credit, would be 
obliged to go to work, and in order to secure 
labor would sign the scale, and thus break the 
strength of the manufacturers’ alliance. The 
heavier firms have now agreed to take care of the 
weaker ones, in this respect imitating the action 
of the workmen, who pay men to strike with 
them. 


Another strong point in favor of the manufac- 
turers is that they prefer to stand idle and let 
iron advance in price rather than sign the scale 
and continue production at present prices, 
which, they claim, would be to work without a 
shadow of profit for the rest of the year, and thus 
intensify to bitterness of the active competition 
already existing. By standing idle three months, 
and taking, say, 33 to 40 per cent. of iron out of 
the market, prices are enhanced, demand is 
stimulated, and the evil of over-production may 
be temporarily cured at least. 


The workmen had expected to make terms at 
Youngstown, Wheeling, St. Louis and soine other 
points, but thg firm and defiant refusal of all the 
manufacturers puts a new phase on the question. 
The chief source of weakness with strikers is 
that so few men are at work to pay assessments. 
Former partial strikes succeeded because the 
strikers, who were comparatively few in number, 
were supported by the many who continued at 
Now the situation is changed. Nearly 
all are out, and their earnings must sooner or 
later be exhausted. The Cleveland strikers 
have weakened already. At Chicago and Mil- 
waukee a very friendly feeling has existed 
between workmen and employers, and it is not 
improbable that overtures may be presented by 
one side or the other in a short time. Of late 
prices have exhibited a very weak tendency. 
Merchant iron has been sold as low as 2+4;c. at 
Pittsburgh. Eastern manufacturers will render 
all aid in their power. Prices, it is said, will re- 
main, even, and all requirements of the trade 
met as promptly as possible. The eastern mill 
laborers are largely non-union men, or, if in 
unions, are believed to be indifferent, and will con- 
tribute grudgingly to the support of the western 
strikers, who will be paid from $1 to $2 per ton 
higher wages than they. A few days will develop 
all the factors in the problem. One not mentioned 
is that the strike will decrease the demand for 
coal very largely, and thus cut away the founda- 
tion of the bands of striking coal miners in the 
west who are demanding war prices for their 
labor. 


work. 


Owing to the adjournment of the Stock Ex- 
change from Saturday to Wednesday morning, 
the Wall street week has been a short one. As 
business was dull and flat as it well could be, 
this did not matter. The break in prices last 
week which two or three of the large operators 
made was succeeded by a rally which began on 


Saturday last and was continued on Wednesday 
and Thursday. In the last hour of business on 
that day, however, there was a weakness devel- 
oped, and yesterday a general break in the mar- 
ket took place. Both the rally and the break 
seem to have been engineered by the same 
people, who had only worked up prices 2 or 3 
per cent. in order to break them down lower than 
before. There is a growing feeling of confidence 
about the crops, but the labor troubles exert a 
very depressing influence on the street. 


The receipts of cotton at the ports this week 
are 14,696 bales, against 13,510 bales last week, 
and 32,406 same week last year. The total port 
receipts since September I are 4,524,888 bales, 
against 5,521,840 bales to the same date last year. 
The receipts at- the interior towns this week are 
about 3,500 bales, against 9,091 bales same week 
last year. The New York market for spot closed 
quiet and steady yesterday at 127/:c. for middling 
uplands, against 11j;c. same date last year. 
The price of middling uplands yesterday at 
Liverpool was 65gd., against 6'%d. same date a 
year ago. 


We are in receipt of the Indiana crop report, 
issued June 1, by Mr. John B. Connor, Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics at Indianapolis. Mr. 
Connor points out that there was a decided im- 
provement in the condition of Indiana wheat 
during the month of May. On the Ist of May 
the condition of the growing wheat was reported 
at 103, or slightly above that of a good average 
crop, while it now ranks at 108.8. 
localities in the state reports have been received 
that the rank growth of wheat, caused by the 
cold weather in the early part of April, has given 
way to a new growth, which stands well and is 
forming heads satisfactorily. With fair weather 
from June I till harvest time, and no accident to 
prevent, the outlook is, therefore, for the largest 
crop of wheat ever grown in that state. The 
weather during May was not favorable for corn, 
having been too cool and wet in most all local- 
ities. The acreage is reported as slightly below 
that of last year, and the condition at 91.4, as 
compared with that of a good average crop. 
Planting having been somewhat incomplete, the 
opinion is expressed that the acreage will be 
fully up to that of 1881 ina short time. Oats 
and rye are reported in better condition than 
during the early part of May, but flax does not 
look quite so well. 


From all 


In the annual report of the Indiana Bureau of 
Statistics for 1881 Mr. Connor presents a chap- 
ter on statistics and their importance, in which 
are some thoughtful considerations. He calls 
attention to the formation of the Indiana Bureau 
of Statistics in 1879, and to the care taken to 
procure reliable correspondents in every town- 
ship. They number over 3,000, and report to 
the bureau upon the condition and acreage of the 
various crops. They are also required to forward 
replies to numerous other questions bearing upon 
the two general points named. The efficiency of 
such an organization as this is compared to that 
of the corresponding branch of the national 
Census Bureau, and the conclusion drawn that 
in all respects the former ranks superior to the 
latter with reference to that state. The fact that 
the Indiana agricultural reports are. put forth 
annually with every care toward comprehen- 
siveness and accuracy is mentioned as of incom- 
parable value beside like reports issued once 
only in a decade. In discussing the origin 
of the science of statistics Mr. Connor betrays 
wide knowledge, and goes at length into an _his- 
torical examination of the subject. Not less suc- 


cessfully does he consider the mission of the 
statistician. This brief he describes to be 
that of the producer of raw materials—the facts 


in 


from which the scientist, statesman, political 
economist, and philosopher may deduce _prin- 
ciples. The annual report for 1881 evinces care 
in preparation, and fairly covers the ground be- 
fore it. The subject of drainage and the health 
of cities and towns are not least among the minor 


topics given a place. 





The Duke of Manchester, acting in behalf of a 
Scotch company, has just purchased the Canada 
Pacific Railway, with 11,000,000 acres of land 
assigned to the promoters of the railway by the 
Dominion government. The syndicate repre- 
sents a capital of $15,000,000. It proposes to 
buy $9,000,000 of the unsold bonds of the com- 
pany, now held by the Bank of Montreal, and to 
take the second issue of $6,000,000 of bonds of 
the road, not yet in the market, paying par for 
them. 
accept these bonds at the rate of 110 in payment 


In turn, the railway company agrees to 


for lands granted it by the Canadian government, 
which are to be taken chiefly in the Saskatchewan 


country. The grant to the railway company 
was 25,000,000 acres, of which 22,000,000 
remain unsold. The combination has taken 


11,000,000 on the terms mentioned. It would 
be presumptuous to predict the success of this 
scheme before the details more fully 
disclosed. It may, however, be safely assumed 
that it will command the confidence of a large 
and most desirable class of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom. 
is placed in the assurances of the Canadian 
government with respect to its grants of land and 
the prospects of settlers, it is not too much to 
body composed of men of 
high and responsible position will inspire a 
thorough feeling of confidence, and induce a 


are 
For, although great reliance 


say that a local 


large number of industrious men, with some 
capital, to seek a new and more promising field 
for energies and resources which are compara- 
tively unproductive at home. 


The only chance, in the opinion of the Pad// 
Mall Gazette, of success in building up the fabric 
of government in Ireland consists in gaining 
the sympathy and support of those who are pro- 
nounced to be for the first time something like 
their own masters. ‘‘ The old order of society 
has been shaken down,” the power of the land- 
lord has been ‘‘ broken to pieces,” and the 
‘power of the priests weakened by the ballot 
and the tide of democratic ideas from America.” 
Thus, according to the Gazette, the mass of the 
peasantry are left to their own devices, and re- 
quire protection against the miseries of anarchy 
until a new system of government is devised for 
them. 





This picture of the present condition of Ireland 
is true,in the main. It is perfectly true that 
Ireland has unfortunately been made the battle 
ground of the two great rival parties in England. 
But it is not equally correct to say that the 
power of the landlord is shattered to pieces, nor 
has the old ordering of society been completely 
shaken down. Now that a settlement of the land 
question has been reached, if the present reign of 
terror and confusion were at an end, peace and 
prosperity would return, and the old social rela- 
tions would be resumed, with little change or 
modification. 
statesman could devise an Utopian scheme of 


And we doubt if any English 


society better suited to the Irish taste and tem- 
perament than that which hitherto obtained be- 
tween the different classes—landlord and tenant 
only excepted. 
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THE GROWING COTTON CROP. 


We give below a summary of special mail and 
telegraphic advices from correspondents of 
BRADSTREET’S in the immediate cotton-growing 
regions as to the cotton acreage of 1882, the 
character of the weather for the growing plant, 
with its progress and present condition. Replies 
have been received from 1,008 correspondents, 
representing 86 per cent. of the cotton districts, 
or 566 counties. In summarizing these re- 
turns the aim has been to eliminate all sources 
of error, so far as possible. What these sources 
of error are is, of course, only to be gradually 
learned by experience. It is believed, however, 
that the return as to the reduction in acreage is 
as nearly accurate as can be obtained at this date, 
when the facts as to replanting are not fully 
The figures may be changed in the 
to be published about 


known. 
light of our next report, 


July 1, but such alteration cannot be very 
material. 

The following table shows the acreage re- 
duction in each state, with the percentage of loss 
in each, and the acreage for 1882 for the entire 
country ; 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of the above 
summary is the fact that the floods in the south- 
did not effect, as was feared, 
decrease in acreage.. With the 
Texas, whose area is so wide as to permit diverse 
kinds of weather, the weather from about the 
Ist to the 15th of May is generally reported 
to cold to 
seriously injure the plant, and prevent the 
Since the middle 


west a large 


exception of 


have been so and wet as 
securing of a good stand. 
of the month 
in some parts of the south, but the improvement 
has not been sufficiently general, as will be seen 


from the special dispatches published elsewhere, 


the weather has been warmer 


to do away with the belief that the plant has re- 
ceived a sharp check and, taking all facts into 
In the life of the 
cotton plant, a good stand is very important. At 


present writing the stands cannot be called fair. 


consideration, serious injury. 


In rela- 
tion to these statements, it should be borne in 
mind that, should the weather from this on be 
exceptionally good, the plant may speedily re- 


The condition of the plant is below fair. 


gain its vigor. The weather during this month 
will, therefore, be watched with extreme interest. 
The falling off in the use of commercial fertilizers 
in the Atlantic states and Alabama, which is not 
far from 25 per cent., is a marked feature, and 
may have an important bearing on the outturn of 
the crop. While unfavorable weather has ren- 
dered the condition of the cotton crop critical, the 
south Atlantic states and Alabama are harvesting 
the largest oat crop in many a long year, if not 
the largest ever grown there. A large increase 


in corn and wheat acreage is _ reported 
from all parts of the south adapted to 
their cultivation, and the outlook for 
a large yield of both is _ satisfactory. 


In the southwest, where harvesting has begun, 
General indications are that 
the southern farmers are more determined now 
than ever before to cultivate more diversified 
crops. The condition and efficiency of labor are 
in numerous instances reported better. The 
scarcity of provisions has acted as a strong 
stimulus to the negro population. 


the yield is large. 


DETAILS BY STATES. 

Our replies from North Carolina number 95, 
and cover 96 per cent. of the cotton districts of 
the state, comprising 53 counties. The result 
of a comparative analysis is that the crop of North 
Carolina this year will be raised on a reduced 


acreage, as compared with last year, the loss 


being 6 per cent. This makes the acreage for 1882 
974,124 acres, against 1,036,305 acres in 1881. 
Seventy-eight correspondents report poor 
and bad weather for the growing plant. Only 
3 correspondents state that the weather had 
been good; 8 say fair. All correspondents in 
North Carolina report that replanting has been 
necessary to the extent of from 15 to 25 per cent. 
Planting was finished some days later than last 
year. A marked decline in the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers is noted ; 22 correspondents state 
that the loss is from 20to 25 percent. Forty-three 
correspondents report the stand of cotton either 
poor or bad, 24 say fair, while only 12 report a 
good stand. The condition of labor is reported 
up to the average of previous years. 

We append some memoranda: 

From Duplin county :*Cotton is much injured 
by cold; cannot yet tell to what extent. 

From Warren county: The season has been 
quite unfavorable for cotton planting and grow- 
ing. Planting began about the usual time, but 
cold weather and rains have given us a bad stand. 
It came up tolerably well, but it died out, and 
much had to be replanted. Without an early 
favorable change in the weather, we cannot hope 
for a full crop. 

From Iredell county: Owing to cold and wet 
weather up to May 15, the outlook for cotton is 
bad. 

Sixty-four correspondents in South Carolina 
send returns from 32 counties, representing 93 
per cent. of the cotton districts of the state. A 
careful analysis of these replies leads to the con- 
clusion that the cotton acreage of South Carolina 
for 1882 will be 4,5; per cent. below 1881. Plant- 
ing was completed some ten days later than 
in 1881. Only 9 correspondents report good 
growing weather for the plant, 16 say fair, while 
32 report poor and bad growing weather. All 
the correspondents in South Carolina say that 
replanting has been necessary to some extent. 
Sixteen reports say that a fair stand had been 
secured, 27 speak of good stands, while 11 say 
they were poor and bad. ‘Twenty-seven reports 
estimate the decrease in the use of commercial 
fertilizers at from 20 to 50 per cent. It appears 
that the decrease is at least 25 per cent. The 
condition of labor is unchanged. 

From Abbeyille county a correspondent writes : 
‘The spring was mild and unusually favorable. 
Planting began some two weeks earlier than last 
year, and the cotton came upimmediately. This 
state of things continued until about May to, 
whena change in the weather occurred, which has 
wrought an irreparable injury to cotton in many 
localities. Much of it has been killed out, and 
allis threatened unless a change in the weather 
comes very soon.”’ The oat crop of South Caro- 
lina is reported to be the largest since the war. 
New land was broken up toa large extent for the 
increased acreage in oats and corn. 

According to the Census Bureau’s report, the 
cotton area of Georgia for 1879 was 2,616,870 
acres. Our report for 1881 made the acreage 
2,839,674 acres. We now have to report, on the 
basis of 143 replies from 80 per cent. of the cotton 
districts of the state, a falling off in acreage of 
84 per cent., as compared with last year, 
thus making the acreage of Georgia in 1882 
2,606,821 acres. The cause of this decrease is 
well set forth in the following from a correspond- 
ent in Franklin county: ‘* People have been 
wonderfully stirred up on the subject of raising 
provisions athome. In some regions the acre- 
age of wheat and oats is double what it ever was 
before. Corn is coming to the front, too. 
Owing to the effect of last season’s drouth, many 
were unable to run their farms, and have seeded 
all down.” The average date of our mail ad- 
vices from Georgia is May 22. At this date 
only 27 correspondents reported that good 
growing weather had been experienced. Forty- 
one reports characterize the weather as fair, 
while 63 state that it had been bad, and 12 very 
bad. Seventy correspondents in Georgia state 
that replanting to the extent of 10 per cent. had 
been necessary; 12 state that from one-fourth to 
one-third of the area has been replanted, while 61 
say that no replanting has been necessary. The 
average date for finishing planting was somewhat 
earlier than in 1881. One hundred and ten cor- 


respondents in Georgia report a surprisingly large 
decrease in the use of commercial fertilizers, 
the falling off being fully one-fourth. The stand 
of cotton is reported good by 67 correspondents, 
and simply fair by 43, while 21 say poor, and 7 
bad. The plant generally came up well through- 
out the whole of Georgia, but the cold weather, 
which had set in at the date of mail advices, 
threatened to inflict serious injury. 

We have 1g replies from 71 per cent. of the 
cotton districts of Florida, which indicate about 
the same acreage as last year. The weather 
is generally reported better than last year for 
growing. Planting was completed some days 
earlier than in 1881. About one-half of the cor- 
respondents report replanting necessary, the area 
replanted being from 10 to 20 per cent. The 
stands are generally reported good, Labor re- 
mains up tothe average. 

We have replies from 100 correspondents in 
Alabama, who report 93 per cent. of this state’s 
cotton districts. The reports reveal an average 
reduction in acreage, as compared with last year, 
of 7 per cent., thus making the area this year 
2,416,643 acres, against 2,598,540 in 1881, a loss 
of 181,897 acres. Forty-eight correspondents 
report the weather fair for the growing plant, 
I2 say good, 23 poor, and 7 state that the 
weather was bad to date of replies, May. 22. 
Planting was finished on an average a few days 
earlier than in 1881. All correspondents in 
Alabama state that replanting has been neces- 
sary to some extent, varying from Io to 20 
per cent. Twenty-eight reports say that a fair 
stand was secured; 46 report a good stand, 
while 11 say either poor or bad. As in the At- 
lantic states, a marked decrease in the use of 
commercial fertilizers is reported in Alabama, 
ranging from 20 to 25 per cent. 

We append some memoranda : 

From Nevada county: The spring opened 
early, and quite all of the cotton was planted by 
May 5. Old settlers do not recall so harda 
rainfall as in the succeeding five days to May 9. 
In consequence of injury inflicted, considerable 
replanting has been necessary, which is now 
going on. 

From Greene county: Cotton is now very 
backward, owing to wet and cold weather since 
May 8. Mornings and evenings almost at freez- 
ing point—almost unprecedented. 

From Butler county: The weather has been 
colder and more unfavorable for the growth of 
the plant since April 1 than it €as in March. 
This has caused the cut-worms to destroy a vast 
quantity, and they are still doing it, as well as 
causing a great deal of young cotton to die as 
fast as it comes up. 

Correspondents in Louisiana were particularly 
requested to note the effect of the floods in 
decreasing the acreage. In response reports 
came from Caldwell, Catahoula, Concordia, East 
Carroll, Madison, Morehouse, Richland, St. 
Martin’s and Tensas parishes that to the cause 
indicated a decrease in acreage varying from 10 
to 15 per cent. is to be traced. One report from 
East Carroll, dated May 20, states that planting 
was far behind, owing to the continued overflow. 
Our Louisiana replies number 66, and cover 80 
per cent. of the cotton districts of the state. 
Thirty-seven of the cotton parishes are reported. 
Only 9 correspondents say that the weather to 
the date of mailing, May 18, had been favorable 
for growing. Twenty say that the weather had 
been fair, while 28 say that it had been either 
poor or bad. Fully three-fourths of the corre- 
spondents state that, as compared with last year, 
the weather has been wet and colder. The aver- 
age date for the completion of planting was about 
May 12, a few days earlier than last year. A 
proportionate analysis of the returns by parishes 
shows that a reduction in acreage has been 
effected amounting for the entire state to 7,5; 
per cent.,as compared with 1881. Making the 
calculation gives a reduction of 69,554 acres, or 
a total of 845,636 acres, against 915,190 acres, 
crop of 1881. Twelve correspondents state that no 
replanting had been done, while 33 say that it had 
been necessary, with the extent of the replanting 
varying from 10 to 15 per cent. Twenty-seven 
correspondents report that a good stand had been 
secured; Ir report a fair stand, while 13 say 


- was in fine condition. 





























































either poor or bad. The condition of labor in | 
Louisiana is up to the average, and unchanged. 
We append the following memoranda : 4 
_From Iberville parish: Correct estimates are — 
impossible as yet, for much of our parish was — 
overflowed, and is still affected by water. 
From Jackson parish: Crops are generally in 
a better condition than last year, and this although © 
we are having very cold weather for this date. 
From Madison parish: Weather favorable up 
to two weeks ago; overflow then retarded plant-— 
ing, and since the weather has been too cool. — 
From Morehouse parish: Although the season” 
has been backward and cold, so far cotton looks 
promising, is early, and has a good stand. The 
overflow has affected our parish very little, as the 
flood left early. « 
Another correspondent in the lastnamed parish, — 
in reporting 10 per cent. decrease in acreage, — 
says: ‘* The decrease is simply caused by the — 
price and scarcity of corn. Corn and oats have — 
been put in instead.” Tae *' 
Another correspondent, writing from Madison ar 
parish, says: ‘* We have justpassed through oneof 
the greatest floods that has ever visited this coun- 
try, and roads, bridges, leeves, etc., are washed _ 
away, and there is very little travel yet, and itis 
very hard to get information in regard to the © 
crops, planting, etc. I have heard of several 
planters in the upper part of the parish abandon- 
ing their places this week on account of the recent 
rise in the river, which overflows them, as their 
places are immediately under the breaks in 2 the 
levees.” ie 
From Tensas parish: The prospect for a copy 
in this parish is very gloomy. ‘The crop is not — 
yet fully planted, and that in the ground is in bad ‘i 
condition. Not one half of it is up yet. Another _ 
correspondent in the same parish says: “Owing 
to the overflow this season, not more than one-fifth _ 
of the land has been planted so far, as the balance — 
of the land is still under water. All those who _ 
will be able to plant this month will make a fair 
crop. I do not think that under any circum- 
stances the parish will make over 25,000 to 
30,000 bales. [The yield in 1879 was 41,850 
bales. ] phd 
From St. Landry parish: Some increase in cot- 
ton acreage has resulted from planting cotton i 
place of cane destroyed by worms. Now 
worms are cutting said cotton as fast as it com 
up, and it, in turn, must be replanted. i 
From the above extracts it may be inferred 
we give out an estimate of acreage for Louis 
with some reluctance, as it may be necessary 
change the figures in the lightof the June repo: 
Ninety-nine correspondents send us rep 
from Mississippi representing 56 counties, or 
per cent. of the cotton districts of the state. An 
analysis of the replies make a decrease in acreage 
of 7f; per cent., as compared with 1881, — 
thus making the acreage in Mississippi this 
year 2,092,883, against 2,255,370 last y 
or a falling off of 162,387 acres. Planting y 
finished somewhat later than last year. Only 5 
correspondents state that the weather had been 
favorable for the growing plant; 11 state tha 
had been fair, while 73 say that the weather 
been either poor or bad for the growing plan 
In Mississippi, as elsewhere, cold and y 
weather had inflicted a deal of injury upon” 
cotton plant. Nearly all the correspond 
speak of the necessity of replanting. It app 
certain that fully 25 per cent. of the crop in 
Mississippi has had to be replanted. Fifty 
correspondents report the stand of cotton po 
or bad, 20 reports say fair, and 27 regard 
stand obtained as good. The condition 
supply of labor are not materially altered, tho’ 
if there be any change, serviceable farm ha 
are scarcer than in 1881, owing to the attraction s 
of railroad building. rs 
We append some memoranda: ang 4 
From Itawamba county: The cool weather 
has been very unfavorable so far for cotton. 
From Tallahatchie county: For the month of 
March, and up to about April 12, the weat 
was very favorable for planting. The grounm 
Since the middle of April 
we have had much rain and cool weather, whic 
has retarded Le progress of the at very: 
much, i i 
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From Pike county: The cold nights are having 
a most injurious effect on the cotton plant. 
_ From Montgomery county (May 17): The 
thermometer stood at 38° above zero this morn- 
ing. A good many are plowing up cotton and 
planting cern on account of the bad stand and 
scarcity of cottonseed. 
_ The total number of cotton-growing counties 
in Texas is 142, which is the number put down 
in the census of 1879, no marked change in 
respect to the number of counties having occurred 
‘since then. The area in cotton in each of these 
counties, according to the acreage figures of 
BrapstReEEt’s, for 1881 varies from the 58,705 
acres in Washington county to the 25 and 50 
acres respectively in Cameron and Throckmorton 
counties. As regards the acreage. for 1882, we 
have definite reports from 93 per cent. of the 
cotton-growing districts of the state, in the shape 
of 184 replies from 105 principal counties. Of 
the remaining counties only 6 have a cotton 
acreage of 10,000 acres each. Our general re- 
ports from these portions of the state show that 
he acreage therein is not being increased to any 
xtent this year. But for the effect of the drouth 
of last year in discouraging cotton planting, com- 
bined with the continued diversion of labor to 
railroad building, Texas would again show a 
_ large increase in cotton acreage. As it is, our 
returns show a loss of 2,4, per cent. in acreage, 
or a total of 2,506,220 acres, against 2,565,220 
acres in 1881. The increased areas under culti- 
_ yation in Texas this year have been given mainly 
to corn and wheat. The average date of 
the completion of planting did not materially 
if vary from that of last year, being from the 5th 
to the roth of May. The weather during the 
planting season was generally satisfactory, but 
for growing down to May 18—the average date 
of our Texas mails—the weather over at least 
one-half of the state was such as to seriously 
interfere with the healthful growth of the plant. 
Of the 171 correspondents, 13 report the weather 
bad for growth, 40 report poor, 49 fair, and 69 
that good-growing weather had been the rule. 
The cold and wet weather reported generally 
other states appears to have affected Texas 
only in parts, such is the state’s great extent. 
Our correspondent in Camp county reports: 
_ “Decidedly the coldest May we have had for 
_ years. The rain on the 9th did more damage to 
the crop than a similar cause at any time since 
1866.” Again, from Jasper county: ‘Cotton 
materially set back by cold nights during the 
last fifteen days; nearly cold enough for frost.” 
_ More than half the correspondents report some 
_ replanting necessary. Twenty-six reports state 
that it has been necessary to replant from 
i. 15 to 30 per cent., 71 correspondents state that 
about 8 per cent. has been replanted, 9 say 50 
per cent., while 65 report no replanting neces- 
_ sary. Ninety correspondents in Texas report the 
_ stand of cotton good, 37 report fair, 31 poor, and 
6 say that it was positively bad at date of writing. 
It appears that a full average stand was obtained, 
but at the date of reports serious injury to the 
plant was threatened. The supply and condi- 
tion of labor appear to be fairly up to existing 
needs. 
Correspondents in Arkansas send 96 replies 
from 60 counties, representing 74 per cent. of the 
cotton districts of the state. A proportionate 
analysis of these returns applied to the whole of 
e state makes a reduction in acreage for 
Arkansas of 475 per cent., thus making the 
acreage for 1882 1,124,951 acres, against 1,178,- 
$16 in 1881. With few exceptions the re- 
ports as to the progress and condition of the 
plant speak of its having a fine start, the weather 
having been very favorable up to about April 15. 
From this date the weather was very rainy and 
cold. In consequence a good deal of the land 
had to be replanted, and to some extent corn has 
been put in instead. Injury from east winds is 
reported in some localities in Arkansas. The 
injury from floods has not been so great as anti- 
cipated. But 2 reports speak of good growing 
weather for the plant. Sixteen say the weather 
had been fair, while 39 say poor, and 30 bad. 
correspondents in Arkansas reports that re- 
ting had proved necessary. Seventy reports 
unite in saying that the average of replanting is 
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from 20 to 25 per cent. On the average, planting 
was completed fully as early as last year. Forty- 
two correspondents report the stand of cotton 
either poor or bad, 24 say fair, while only 13 
speak of it as good. The Arkansas reports unite 
in stating that the labor has improved, one cause 
being the scarcity of supplies, which compels 
work, 

We'append memoranda: 

From Logan county: Cotton is not growing 
as it should, and we are fearful that stands will 
be-short. 

From Lonoke county (May 19): The weather 
has thus far this season been very unsatisfactory, 
coldand wet. Bad stands, and seed is scarce. 


Another correspondent writes: ‘‘ Our farmers 
are almost ruined. They commenced their crop, 
and were twenty days earlier than usual, and were 
working better than ever known before. Now 
they have no crop, especially those cultivating 
creek and river-bottom lands. If the weather 
continues as cold as now for ten days more, 
farmers say the entire crop of cotton will die.” 

From La Fayette county: The cold weather 
here keeps cotton back, and a good deal of it is 
dying out. 

From Jefferson county: Our county is ina bad 
fix for making a crop, and the farmers are dis- 
couraged. The rains, cold weather and overflow 
are having a very dispiriting effect on the 
situation. 

From Izard county: Owing tothe cold weather, 
the cotton plant is very small and puny. The 
stand is very likely to be poor. 

From Independence county: It is now impos- 
sible to determine the effects of recent floods in 
causing a reduction of acreage. 

From Tennessee we have 129 replies from 41 
cotton counties, representing 93 per cent. of the 
cotton districts of the state. A marked feature as 
regards Tennessee acreage is the large number 
of counties planting merely a nominal number of 
acres in cotton. Careful inquiry shows that 


these are not increasing their acreage this year. 


It is, indeed, probable that they will continue 
indefinitely about as now. After working out 
the sources of error, the conclusion is reached 
that the decrease of cotton acreage in Tennessee 
for 1882, comparison being made with last year, 
is 775 per cent., making the total 783,654 acres, 
against $49,950 acres in 1881. Only 6 corre- 
spondents in this state report on May 18 that 
the weather had been good for the growing 
plant; 10 report fair, 35 poor, and 16 bad. 
Sixteen reports state no replanting will be neces- 
sary, while 50 reports are to the effect that 
replanting had been necessary in from 15 to 25 
per cent. of the cotton districts. Notwithstanding 
floods in the river counties, planting was finished 
at about the same average date as last year; if 
anything, progress was a little earlier. Planting 
was completed about May 15. Ten counties 
report injury from floods, revealed in decreased 
acreage, varying from 8 to Io per cent. The 
condition of labor is up to the average, and 
unchanged. Seventeen correspondents report 
the stand of cotton as good, 24 say fair, 21 poor, 
and 5 bad. 

We append interesting memoranda : 

From Rutherford county: From replies of roo 
cotton planters, we conclude that the decrease in 
the county is fully 25 per cent. Cotton planted 
about April ro is doing very well, but that 
planted later is dying out from cold nights. The 
cut and army worms are destroying some cotton, 
causing it to be plowed up and put in corn. 
This is the first time we ever had the army- 
worm in spring. 

From McNairy county: Weather since the 
middle of April has been very cold and damp, 
causing very poor stands of cotton, and necessi- 
tating replanting to a considerable extent. The 
replanting has not fully come up yet, and we 
fear the stands will not be good. 

From Maury county: If the weather continues 
like it is now, one-half the cotton will be plowed 
up and planted in corn. Reports are coming in 
daily. that it is being done now. 

From Henry county: The spring was early 
and favorable for planting cotton, which was put 
in at least ten days earlier than last year. Nearly 
three weeks of rain and cold just as the plant was 


sprouting stopped the growth, caused bad stand, 
and yet affects the prospect for a good crop. One 
more week of continued cold weather will cut the 
crop short very materially. The plant is looking 
bad, stunted and unhealthy. Complaint is made 
of cut-worms. 

From Fayette county: There is a great deal 
of replanting going on. The wet and cold 
weather of last week caused the first planting to 
die out very much, and, as it has not stopped 
dying, it is feared that the stands will not be so 
good. Seed is so scarce that it will not all be 
replanted if the farmers should lose the stand. 

Our reports from the limited cotton regions of 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri and Indian terri- 
tory indicate no change in acreage with the plant 
in average condition. 


WEATHER AND PROGRESS OF THE 
SINCE MAY 20. 


PLANT 


Owing to the critical state of the cotton plant 
at the dates of our mail advices, we have endeav- 
ored to bring down our information to date. To 
this end we obtained advices by telegraph yes- 
terday from central points in the different 
states, as follows: 


From Norfolk, Va.; Since May 20 the weather 
has been more promising. ‘The season is at least 
fifteen days later than last year. The stand in 
the eastern part of North Carolina very poor, 
and the western only fair. An early fall would 
be disastrous. 

From Charlotte, NV. C.: Since May 20 the crop 
has not progressed well. Cold nights have caused 
the plant on sandy Jands to die, making stands 
defective. All plants small. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: To-day rainy. Cotton 
will improve unless weather changes to cool. 
Relatively no improvement since the 20th. The 
stand is bad and plant small, though favorable 
weather will improve it wonderfully. 

From Charleston, S. C..: Weather past ten 
days very favorable; general rains all through 
the state. Cotton very much benefited, 

From Atlanta, Ga..: Weather has been cloudy 
and nights rather too cool for the progress of the 
cotton plant. The plant has improved very little 
since the 2oth. Plant small, and considerable 
complaint on account of poor stand. 

from Augusta, Ga... Cold and unseasonable 
weather has retarded the growth of cotton. The 
stand is good, but the plant is small, and in 
some sections has an unhealthy appearance. For 
the past ten days the weather has been more 
seasonable, but is hardly warm enough for 
cotton. 

from Columbus, Ga.: Weather past week 
warm, cloudy and showery. Cotton plant mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. 
promising. 

From Macon, Ga..: Stand good; average. 
Plant rather small on account of cool nights, 
but now growing well. Weather warm and 
rainy. 

From Rome, Ga.; Weather clear. Cotton 
plant in some sections injured by frost, while in 
others good stands. As a whole, but little 
damage. Good rains. 

From Savannah, Ga..: Cotton plant more 
injuriously affected by the late cold weather on 
the low lands; in instances dying out, rendering 
replanting necessary. On the high lands it has 
shed its entire foliage in patches, leaving the 
naked stem. This will recover. Under the 
present condition of the weather, the plant must 
improve. Showers yesterday and to-day. 

From Madison, Fla.: Some rain since May 20, 
but not yet excessive. Good progress since. 
Present condition fair. ; 

From Eufala, Ala. Weather showery; pro- 
gress of plant moderate; present condition fair. 

From Marion, Ala.; Weather fine. Cotton 
has grown finely since May 20; prospects now 
good. Some complaint of bad stand on account 
of cold weather. 

from Mobile, Ala.: Too cold up to 25th. 
Warm, with light rain since. Stand imperfect ; 
progress fair. Average condition. 

From Montgomery, Ala.: Weather favorable 
since the 12th ult. Plant growing vigorously, and 
condition good. 

from Opelika, Ala.: Weather dry and cool 


Present condition 
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till yesterday’s rain. Plant very small and 
unhealthy. Stands bad. Rain improves ap- 
pearance. Crops well worked. 

From Selma, Ala.: Warm weather during 
past ten days has been highly favorable to crops. 
Most excellent rains have fallen just when 
needed. Cotton plant large, and more promising 
than usual at this season of the year. 

From Columbus, Miss... Weather now favor- 
able. Cotton plant small, but a good stand 
secured, and cultivation unusually good. Pros- 
pects encouraging. 

from Greenville, Miss. Weather rather un- 
favorable. Cotton plant progressing slowly. 
Prospects only fair. No chance for overflowed 
lands to be planted. 

from Natchez, Miss.: Weather unfavorable, 
Since May 20 unseasonably cool. 
rains. 


Several heavy 
Stand injured and cotton affected by lice. 
Cool weather has checked growth. Present con- 
dition not good. 

fiom Vicksburg, Miss.: Weather cool, but 
not unfavorable; plant recovering from effects 
of cold. Looks well; present condition satis- 
factory. M 

from New Orleans, La.: The warm weather 
and general storms of the last eight days have 
caused a marked improvement. 

from Brenham, Tex.: Weather continues 
unseasonably cool; very littlé progress since 
20th. Plant generally small, but apparently vig- 
orous. More rain than necessary. 

from Dallas, Tex... Weather too cool for 
cotton. Plant small, but splendid condition. 

from Galveston, Tex. Weather past ten days 
unseasonably cool. General prospects of cotton 
crop considered excellent, although the recent 
cool weather has somewhat retarded its growth. 

from Hearne, Tex. : Cold nights and cotton 
lice have retarded the progress of the plant. 
Stands are tolerably good. Crops clear, and alto- 
gether compare most favorably with this time last 
year. 

from Houston, Tex. : Fine rains yesterday all 
Uniform report of good crops in all 
of this section; the best crops promised for 
several years. Cotton plant healthy; growing 
fast, with forms, blooms and bolls. 

From Marshall, Tex.: Weather too cool 
Plant somewhat improved, but still stunted. 

from Waco, Tex.: Weather wet and cold. 
Stand fair. Plant very small; about one-fourth 
chopped out. Crop three weeks to month late. 

From Helena, Ark. - Cotton crop three weeks 
late. Weather unfavorable. Poor stands. 
amount bottom lands overflowed. 

From Little Rock, Ark.: Weather cold and 
unfavorable. Cotton late, thin and unhealthy. 

From Van Buren, Ark.: Weather wet and 
cold since May 20. Plant small; poor stand, 
but weather is now fair and warmer. 


over Texas. 
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From Chattanooga, Tenn... Good season for 
cotton since the 20th of May. Splendid all day. 
Rain yesterday. Crops in fine condition at 
present. 

From Memphis, Tenn. At present the weather 
is still cool, with cold nights. A large number 
of farmers have been compelled to replant two 
and three times. The stand is poor. 

from Murfreesboro, Tenn. ; Weather un- 
seasonably cool. Cotton now only three-fourths 
of stand, and still dying. Some plowing up and 
planting in corn. 

from Nashville, Tenn. The new cotton crop 
outlook is unfavorable, The plant generally has 
come up badly. Grain is being substituted in 
some fields, and much replanting required in 
others, attributable mostly to the prevailing cool 
weather. 

Lrrom Nashville, Tenn,» Weather unfavorable ; 
too cold. Plant looks sickly. Considerable re- 
planting necessary. Many will substitute corn, 


THE RECEIVERSHIPS REPORT. 

The Committee of the New York Legislature 
on Receiverships have made a long report. After 
sitting for twenty-three days examining more than 
forty witnesses—including ‘‘ every receiver now 
alive’’—and taking 1,600 pages of testimony, the 
committee found what was already notorious. Of 
thirteen companies, the given summary is that 
‘none of the receivers here mentioned haye been 
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discharged or have closed their trusts save one ; 
and of him it was testified that Ae became insane 
and died.” Only one or two of them ‘have 
shown any earnest desire to complete their work 
Many causes of delay 
but in general they 
‘*have willingly tolerated, if not connived at, the 
continuance of their lucrative office.” 
reader of newspapers knows that all these men 
have agreed with the current idea that the func- 
Each one has a 
deputy to do his work, although respect is paid 


and be freed from it.” 
were not in their control, 


Every 


tion of a receiver is to receive. 


to the silence of statute on this point by giving 
The payments have gone 
to receivers and deputies, referees, actuaries, 


him some other name. 


intervening and other lawyers, and the policy- 
until the cloth is removed and 
shaken for their casual crumbs. What the com- 
mittee has to tell us of the responsibility for all 
this, and what remedies it has to propose, are 


holders wait 


the practical questions. 

It is shown and stated by the committee, as we 
all knew before, that the payments have been in 
the discretion of court and ‘‘ by order of court ;” 
even the receiver’s commission is fixed by law 
only in maximum, and the execution of the entire 
receivership scheme is left under discretion of 
court. It is, therefore, plain at the outset that 
this machinery, bad and ill-devised as it is, is 
severe or mollified according as the court makes 
it, and the finger of responsibility is pointed 
rigidly by this one fact. Of the most notorious case, 
that of the Continental, in which, as the com- 
mittee admit, there will be paid ‘‘ to attorneys 
and counsel of all classes over $400,000 before 
the terminates,” the report says that 
‘¢these amounts have all been paid upon orders 
of court obtained usually upon application of 
the counsel himself;” that ‘‘in at least one case, 
and that one of the most important, the receiver 


trust 


was advised by a judge what counsel to obtain ;” 
that the court could have restricted compensation 
of referees ; that an unsatisfied referee could have 
gone to a jury, ‘‘a tribunal which in these mat- 
ters seems to have been sedulously avoided ;”’ 
and that ‘‘these facts, when grouped, lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that the judicial discre- 
tion is the pivotal, efficient, vital -factor in the 
whole united scheme.” 

The committee say, as all who read his answer 
observed, that Judge Westbrook, however satis- 
fied he may be with himself, could satisfy no intel- 
ligent man as to his appointments, or as to his 
payments of money. 
He signed, as Secretary of the Treasury Richard- 
son some years ago pleaded that 4e signed cer- 
tain inculpatory documents, ‘‘in the ordinary 
” without inquiry; he might 
have refused to sign some of these monstrous 
payment orders, but that would have been extra- 
oan 
assume,”’ he said, ‘* that respectable counsel re- 
present their clients’ interests respectably, and 
when they appear before me representing those 
interests I am obliged to listen to them, and I 
am justified in acting upon their agreed state- 
ments so long as nothing appears to arouse my 
suspicions.” 

What is to be done? Under an abomination 
at which the stones of the streets should cry out, 
the legislature of New York has allowed an 
indescribable blot to remain upon the judiciary 
and the whole state. Under forms of law, and 
in modern times and in a professedly civilized 
country, nothing has ever been done which in 
hostility to public order surpasses the treatment of 
savings banks’ depositors and life insurance 
policy-holders by the first state in this Union. 
It is hard to discuss it with patience. The men 
who corrupt legislatures and courts, that they may 
prey upon the public, are ‘‘ the purveyors of com- 
as a contemporary has aptly called 
For when rights are without adequate 
protection, may men ask themselves what 
resource they have but in their own arms. With 
legislatures that make laws for hire, and white- 
wash judges who obey political ‘‘ patrons” and 
robber barons, the ugliest of Old World social 
problems will not long delay to present them- 
selves. The time is most opportune for an 
unmistakable display of virtuously wroth public 
opinion. 


signing of orders directing 


course of business, 


ordinary, because counsel were all agreed. 


munism,” 
them. 


THE GENEVA AWARD. 

The President has not yet signed the Geneva 
Award bill, and there is much concern on that 
account among those who are to be benefited by 
it. The fact that the President has visited New 
York city, and that there some of the representa- 
tives of the large insurance claimants who were 
debarred from participation in the fund might 
present such arguments as would induce him to 
veto the bill, has added to the anxiety of the war 
premium claimants and the owners of ships de- 
stroyed by the exculpated cruisers. 

It would be impossible in one article—it 
would be scarcely possible in an entire issue of 
this journal—to state at length the arguments 
which have been produced by the skillful advo- 
cates of the various sides of this question, 
which has been discussed in Congress for fifteen 
years. Stated in the briefest outline, the case is 
substantially this: Great Britain made an award 
of $15,000,000 for losses to American commerce 
from rebel cruisers. In submitting this claim 
against Great Britain, the United States asked 
damages for, 

1. Direct losses caused by the destruction of 
vessels and cargoes by Confederate cruisers. 

2. For the cost of pursuing these cruisers. 

3. For the transfer of our commerce to foreign 
flags. 

4. The payment of war risks. 

5. The prolongation of the war. 

The third and fourth classes are claims for in- 
direct damages which nearly resulted in a disrup- 
tion of the Geneva Conference, and which were 
finally ruled out by the unanimous decision of the 
tribunal. The second claim was finally allowed 
by the arbitrators. The claim for direct losses 
was also finally allowed, with the reservation that 
Great Britain was responsible only for losses 
caused by the cruisers Alabama, Florida and 
Shenandoah. The bill of the United States was 
then taken, some interest allowed, and a bulk 
sum given to this country—undoubtedly in its 
capacity as trustee. 

The claims which were clear and indisputable 
were for the most part long since paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, upon the decision 
of the Court of Alabama Claims, appointed by 
Congress. There remained an unexpended 
balance, which, with the interest, amounted to 
nearly $10,000,000. The demands upon this 
fund have proceeded from three classes : 

1. The insurance companies. 

2. The war premium claimants. 

3. The claimants who suffered loss from the 
excepted cruisers. 

The great contest was between the insurance 
companies and the latter claimants. 
The insurance companies have generally been 
successful in the Senate. The war premium 
claimants have, as a rule, prevailed in the House. 
Finally, in this Congress the war premium and 
exculpated cruiser claimants have been successful 
in both houses by very much more than two- 
thirds majority, and the bill has gone to the 
President for his approval. The bill excludes 
entirely the insurance companies from any parti- 
the award. The war premium 
claimants embrace several thousand owners and 
their heirs, who owned a large number of vessels 
which were destroyed by other Confederate ships 
than the Alabama, Shenandoah and Florida. 
These cruisers coaled at British ports, and in 
many instances received stores and armaments at 
ports under control of the British government. 
Their work could not have been transacted but 
for British protection. This argament was 
successful in Congress, and, on the assumption 
that the fund was a trust fund, it has beendecided 
that these several owners were entitled to the 
award. They claimed that the insurance com- 
panies were not entitled to any participation in 
the award for the reason that these companies, 
after paying for the ships that were destroyed, 
charged such immense rates that they paid large 
dividends. 

The insurance companies, on the other hand, 
maintain that the damages from other cruisers 
than the three named were expressly ruled 
out by the arbitrators, and that the well-known 
principle of law should prevail, viz: ‘‘ That the 
insurer who has paid the owner as for a total 


two 


cipation in 


loss is entitled to be subrogated to all the rights 
of the assured in respect to the subject matter of 
the insurance.”’ It cannot be said that both sides 
did not have their day in court. They had their 
years before the committees and the two houses 
of Congress. The war premium men won. The 
insurance companies were defeated, and, whether 
the decision of the two houses was just or not, 
it would be contrary to precedent for the Presi- 
dent to veto a measure which received the sup- 
port of more than two-thirds of both houses. In 
the House there were but two’ Republican votes 
against the measure; in the Senate there were 
none. 


THE HIGH PRICES FOR MEAT. 

The abnormally high prices of meats are due to 
several causes, any one of which in itself would 
not be sufficient to bring about a state of the 
market such as now exists. The first cause, a 
scarcity of beef cattle, is due to the hard winter 
of 1880 and 1881, during which thousands of 
two-year-old steers perished on the plains and 
plateaus of the west and northwest. These 
animals succumbed to combined hunger and 
exposure. In ordinary winters a very small 
quantity of hay suffices to keep a growing steer 
in the districts mentioned. Ranchmen generally 
make little provision for feeding, hoping for a 
They cut and cure very little hay ; 
consequently during a severe season the herds 
are decimated, and the loss is felt throughout 
the United States, not immediately, but later, 
when the three-year-old steers are used and the 
next crop is due to arrive. We say three-year- 
old steers because under the pressure of demand 
and the desire for rapid business transactions few 
steers get to be four years old. Following the 
severe winter weather of 1880 and 1881 came the 
severe drouth of the summer of 1881. This 
burned the pastures of the great grazing regions 
of the country into arid wastes, and the herds 
grew lean and starved. Store cattle fell to low 
prices, at which they were purchased in large 
numbers by feeders, men in the cattle trade who 
annually fatten many thousands of beeves for the 
eastern markets. The great feeders were restricted 
in their choice of keep. Corn was scarce and 
high, so the herds destined for the butcher were 
chiefly fed on distillery refuse. This sort of feed 
makes good beef, but it does not compare with 
corn-fed beef. On Monday, May 29, 1882, corn- 
fed beeves readily sold at 17@17%%c. per pound, 
allowing 60 pounds to the cwt., net. Still-fed 
beeves reached 15!%c. per pound, and still-fed 
bulls on live weight reached 8c. per pound. 
Rumor whispered that a few corn-fed steers of 
selected quality were actually sold at 18c. per 
pound. 

The export of live cattle and of dressed beef 
from the United States has had so small an effect 
on the present state of the market that a note 
of explanation is necessary. The British markets 
have been dull, and the supply has been such 
from other sources that for weeks past prices at 
New York having ruled high, have proved pro- 
hibitory. The quantity of beef recently exported 
has not influenced the home markets. ~ On the 
other hand, it is the home markets which have 
influenced the export trade. 

Prices for beef will probably continue to rule 
high until the grass-fed cattle from Virginia and 
the good pastures of Kentucky and of Ohio reach 
the eastern markets. Already many lots of scrub 
cattle from the mountain parts of Kentucky have 
appeared, as also grass-fed Texas and Cherokee 
steers. The quality of these grass-fed herds is 
very poor, so that their beef in no respect takes 
the place of even still-fed beef, and far less does 
it compete with the beef of steers fully corn fed. 

The present price of corn pork is relatively 
as high as beef, 104¢@10\Wc. per pound being 
current for city-dressed hogs. Sheep and lambs 
on the live stock market are not high in price, 
93@c. per pound being the top price for choice 
quality. Spring lambs and fat sheep scarcely go 
beyond 6'%c. per pound; nevertheless, mutton 
and spring lamb when dressed are costly. As 
butchers’ meats they take the general tone of 
trade. 

Under the pressure of existing circumstances, 
everything should be done to lessen the strain 


mild winter. 
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and as speedily as possible reduce the cost of 
meats. This can be helped by encouraging the 
slaughter of animals at the points of shipment 
in the west, thus avoiding the cost of live 
freight. A large proportion of the hides of © 
cattle slaughtered in and close to New Yor 1 
are sent back west to be tanned close to the g it ; 
hemlock districts. The same hides, as leather, 
again seek an eastern market, which makes the 
final cost of the article include three journeys ‘by 
rail, instead of one. . 


z ee 
THE FALL RIVER MANUFACTURER. 
AND MR. WRIGHT’S REPORT. — 


The manufacturers of Fall River have given — 
in pamphlet form an emphatic denial to that 
portion of the-report of the Massachusetts Bureau — 
of Statistics relating to themselves. Ina recent 
issue we reviewed the report, pointing out the — 
value of the application of such evidence as had — 
been therein garnered. Unquestionably it con- 
tained a good deal upon which the Fall River — 
corporations could not be congratulated, and | 
of course they have a right to be heard in de- 
fence. Their drochure is entitled, “ Fall River 
vs. the Bureau of Statistics.” The avowed object 
is to prove that Colonel Wright’s report on Fall — 
River is a tissue of willful misrepresentations — 
from beginning to end, and that this distortion 
of facts arises from his own hatred for the city. 
The writer claims that the agents employed by 
the bureau were specially selected on account of — 
their unanimity with their chief in this respect. 
In a word, they were biased, their process of in- 
vestigation wrong, their informants irresponsible, — 
and the conclusions drawn from them false. 

The comparative social and moral condition 
the Fall River operatives is strongly defended, 
and it is claimed that in many respects the con- 
ditions of life there are better than in other cities, 
though it is acknowledged that the grades of work 
at Fall River are lower, and consequently the work 
people are less favored in intellect and ability to 
earn. Then, regarding the question of hom 
and boarding-houses, home influences being 
admittedly stronger at Fall River, it is claimed 
that the orale of the people must be of a high 2 
standard than in other centers where that pa rti- 
cular restraint exists in a less degree. This 
sounds logical, but may be deceptive all the sa 
The policy pursued by the manufacturers toy 
their operatives in Fall River differs from t 
course adopted at Lawrence and Lowell, wh 
there are corporation boarding-houses Sebago : 
by strict rules. The Fall River people ae. 
themselves that nothing of the sort obtains y 
them; that they ‘‘leave every man to himsé 
and to the dictates of his own manhood.” — 

The relative advantages of the system of gua 
ianship and that of entire personal freedom ar 
matters to be decided by actual results. caandl 
Wright’s investigations tend to favor the form 


appreciated by operatives themselves. But 
own testimony, as taken by the bureau, does n 
confirm this. Colonel Wright's report of tl 
financial condition of the mills is dismissed as ¢ 
mass of trades’ union rubbish,” and the stories th 
underpaid clerks and treasurers taking com 
sion on wages and sales are specifically d 
The Fall River pamphlet has not accomp 
the end in view. The testimony of 500 people 
cluding operatives, has not been upset by a 
of those gathering it. Neither is it proved 
have been prejudiced, or that the report of C 
onel Wright can do the operatives harm. 
bears the evidence of being as free 
prejudice as the pamphlet of the manufactur 
There is no proof whatever of willful distortior 
of facts, everything tending conclusively to show. 
on the contrary, that Colonel Wright has acte 
impartially throughout, and that his only aim im S 
been to elicit truth. A good many adjectives 
applied to Colonel Wright, his colleagues, and 
their work, such as ‘‘ false,” ‘ prejudiced,” 
‘‘baseless gossip,” ‘‘reckless,” ‘*¢ libelot iz 
etc.—all of which are, to say the least, 
undignified. To assert that Colonel W 
‘*lent his official position to give renewed 
licity to the utterances of the worst class of labo 
rhs 
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agitators and demagogues,” and that he has 
failed ‘‘to eliminate that which he must have 
known to be false and untrustworthy,” is a 
‘grave and reckless charge against a tried public 
official, while it certainly in itself is no argu- 
ment in controyersion of his testimony. The 
~ pamphlet might have carried more weight had 
the manufacturers confined themselves more to 
the qualities they deplore the lack of in Col- 
—onel Wright. 


THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE, AGAIN. 
__ A London correspondent, under date of May 
18, writes as follows: Since the publication of 
the article, “ Position of the British Iron Trade,” 
e whole industry has passed through a trying 
struggle, which, though it lasted only a fortnight, 
_ was severe enough to threaten seriously the pros- 
pects of the whole industry. It is pretty well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic that the fin- 
ished i iron trade of Cleveland is ruled, so far as 
wages are concerned, by a board of arbitration 
d conciliation. This organization may be de- 
scribed as the deaz dead of that anti-strike system 
_ which the county court judge of Dudley, in 
Staffordshire, did so much to establish, and for 
Tie services in connection therewith received the 
honor of knighthood at the suggestion of the late 
- Earl of Beaconsfield. For many years the men 
" quietly fell in with the awards emanating from 
_ the board, and founded on a mutual basis of pro- 
_ portions in regard to the selling prices of rails, 
bars, angles and plates, an average of which was 
struck each quarter by an accountant. What dis- 
putes did arise were chiefly those in relation to 
the basis itself, and the late John Kane, of Dar- 
 lington, the workmen’s secretary on the board, 
and a man known to ironworkers all over the 
world, contrived to keep his clients well in hand. 
Perhaps the first determined and united attempt 
on the part of the operatives to abrogate the con- 
"ditions of this peaceful arrangement showed itself 
the beginning of the present year, when the 
countant’s report for the last three months of 
1881 was issued, and instead of proving an ad- 
vance in prices and wages, as was expected by 
i he men, who built up their calculations upon the 
outward and visible signs of the condition of 
affairs, actually showed that there had been an 
_ average decline of one shilling per ton. Plates, 
the most favored specialty, it appeared, had 
been selling at an average of £6 Is. 84d, 
and this, it may be added for the sake of con- 
oN trast, was stated in the face of 43s. for G. M. 
_C. pig at the time the report was issued, and 
ot plates £7 2s. 6d.@£7 5s. It should be stated 
% here that the term for the existing basis agree- 
ment was timed to expire on April 30, and, 
although the men grumbled considerably on re- 
ceiving no advance from the end of December, it 
was not expected that they would do anything 
more. Those ironmasters who calculated on 
this, however, soon found that they had been 
 *freckoning without their host.” January had 
not expired before the employés unanimously de- 
_ manded an immediate advance of 7% per cent., 
and with equal celerity, to the astonishment of 
- manufacturers outside the district, the employers 
submitted to the basis arrangement, which, as it 
was, could only have existed a month or two 
longer, being broken through, conceded the de- 
mand, and thus at one stroke violated the tradi- 
tions of the board of arbitration, added 2s. to 
3s. per ton to the cost of producing manufactured 
iron, and laid the seeds of unknown trouble for 
the future. 
_ This was the position of affairs in Cleveland at 
the beginning of February last. Elsewhere the 
effects of such action were instantaneous. In the 
- Black Country, which center may be said to in- 
clude for these purposes the whole of the Mid- 
ands, and also Lancashire and South Yorkshire, 
the finished ironworkers were paid under a con- 
iatory arrangement, based upon a calculation 
of is. per ton of selling price, with 6d. added. 
The success of the Cleveland hands was simply 
electric, and the manufacturers found themselves 
forced to grant an advance in the same ratio, so 
that, for instance, the puddling pay went up at 
‘stride from 7s. 3d. to 8s. per ton, and ethers 
proportion, it being calculated in this district 
. the cost per ton of production was hereby 
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increased 3s. to 3s. 6d. for manufactured iron of 
heavy qualities, and as high as 6s. for fancy 
sheet irons. 

As might naturally have been expected, north- 
ern men were not likely to be satisfied very long 
with the victory they had won. The ready ad- 
mission of the demand by the employers was of 
course looked upon as virtually a confession of 
previously concealed injustice. To some extent 
they were justified in these conclusions by the 
continued steadiness of trade, not a little enhanced 
by the continued victories of the local pig iron 
makers over the ‘‘ bears,’ although these were 
in part won by the maintenance of the restric- 
tion of 12% per cent. in the output at the blast 
furnaces. Prosperity has always had the worst 
effect on the ironworking classes, and the present 
case proved no exception to the rule. The men 
grew careless and troublesome, neglected their 
work, andat last determined to try what could be 
done in the way of demanding another 7% per 
cent. advance. This, of course, was the result of 
the abrogation above referred to; but the em- 
ployers wisely determined to meet it in the old 
way, and refer the claim to arbitration. It 
would be wearisome to follow the new difference 
of opinion through all its history; suffice it to 
say that Sir J. W. Pease, M. P., was asked to 
act as umpire, and he delivered his award on 
April 29, practically against the men, which was 
precisely what every reasonable being expected. 

From April 29 till Saturday last, May 13, the 
whole of the workmen in the north of England 
manufactured 
No reason or argument would move them. 
Local trade threatened to become paralyzed, and 
the pig iron makers—on whose behalf it had 
been calculated that over 13,000 tons of crude 
iron were being thrown on the market per week 
or added to stocks—began to find that the ‘‘ bears”’ 
were turning the tables upon them. On the result 
of the struggle depended the peace of other vast 
concerns above mentioned, and altogether things 
looked very black indeed. With a suddenness, 
however, which characterized the commence- 
ment of the second encroachment, all the men 
made up their minds to come back to work again 
unconditionally. This intention was announced on 
Friday night, May 12, and during the present 
week they will all be in their places. The storm 
is thus weathered, and the best of all is that the 
employés all round have been taught a very 
useful lesson in a very short time. The only 
regretable point in the story, however, is that 
our oldest wages board should be practically 
non-existent. The services rendered by this or- 
ganization in times past are beyond demonstra- 
tion ; as we have shown, it has to all intents and 
purposes ruled the iron business all over the 
country, while its awards were respected. If the 
Cleveland men are wise they will, of course, set 
about preparing the new basis. In the meantime 
the employers are considering the advisability of 
strengthening their own association, which was 
formed as far back as 1864. 


iron trade were out on strike. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The present Khedive of Egypt, Mohamed 
Tewfik, is the sixth ruler since Mehemet Ali, 
the founder of the dynasty, who was appointed 
governor in 1806, and soon after made himself 
absolute master of the country by force of arms. 
He was the recognized ruler of Egypt from 1811 
to 1848. The father of the present Khedive, 
Ismail I., was recognized by the Sultan by 
firman of 27th May, 1866, obtained on the condi- 
tion of his paying an increased tribute to the 
Sultan’s civil list. It was from Ismail I. that M. 
de Lesseps obtained the required concessions for 
the Suez canal. ‘The shares which Ismail held 
in the canal were sold to the English govern- 
ment in 1875 for about four millions. But the 
large sum he thus received was not-sufficient to 
relieve him from his embarrassments, and he was 
compelled to abdicate in 1879, under pressure of 
the French and English governments. 


The present Khedive, by a decree of Novem- 
ber, 1879, placed the administration of Egypt 
under the supervision of the governments . of 
France and England, represented each by a con- 


troller-general, invested with large powers, and 
responsible only to their own governments. By 
another decree of April, 1880, the present 
Khedive appointed an international commission 
of liquidation, composed of seven members. 
The commission was invested with power to 
examine the whole financial situation of Egypt, 
and draw up a law of liquidation regulating the 
relations between Egypt and her creditors. 
England, France, Germany, Austria and Italy 
pledged themselves to accept such law of liquida- 
tion. The present defiant attitude of Arabi Bey, 
the utter helplessness of the Khedive, and the in- 
ability of the French and English squadrons to 
land a sufficient force just now, are the main 
features in the present crisis in Egypt. 


The question naturally arises, can Egypt fight ? 
The normal force amounts to 12,000, which can 
be readily brought up to 45,000. The Bedouin 
contingent at present to obey the 
summons of Arabi Bey. But if they are per- 
suaded to join him he would be able to place 
in the field some 120,000 fighting men. It 
that France and England, if not 
Turkey, are bound to uphold the present ruler 
of Egypt, and will do so with the approval of 
the other European powers. But it is not im- 
probable that Arabi Bey may solve the present 
difficulty by the summary method familiar to 


refuses 


is clear 


| Orientals, and put the Khedive out of the way. 


His removal would, it is supposed, relieve the 
taxpayers from the obligations which he entered 
into with France and England for the payment 
of debts which were mainly contracted through 
the reckless extravagance of his father, Ismael I. 


Under the existing complications in Egypt it 
may seem hopeless to speculate on the chances of 
the people of Egypt becoming their own rulers, 
even assuming they are qualified to govern them- 
selves. M. de Lesseps has recently expressed 
the opinion that they are well qualified to manage 
their own affairs without the help of a Turkish or 
other foreign master. The Copts, he says, are 
very intelligent, and would be progressive if they 
had fair play. They form an excellent material 
for a governing class. Because the Egyptian is 
gentle, it does not follow that he requires to be 
placed under foreign tutelage. M. de Lesseps 
regards the Egyptian fellah as superior to the 
French peasant in thrift and fertility of money- 
making resource. The Egyptian soldier, when 
free from military duty, shows financial talent of 
a superior kind. Before the English and French 
control was established, his pay was always in 
arrears, and the arrears were never paid. When 
he returned to his native village he bought and 
sold and bartered, and, in periods which would 
have been spent in idleness and dissipation were 
he in a European army, he managed to create a 
fund which would enable him to bear up against 
weighty imposts. Reading and writing, says M. 
de Lesseps, are much more general than Euro- 
peans imagine; he could almost now form a staff 
of Egyptian clerks for the administration of his 
The poor people understand the value of 
knowledge, and accept it from teachers 
belonging to Catholic and Protestant 
although attached to own 
form of Coptic Christianity. The negroes 
who were imported to labor as slaves on the do- 
mains of the ex-Khedive have many excellent 
and useful qualities, and M. de Lesseps is con- 
vinced that Egypt will be in the future, as she 
has been in the past, a civilizing state in Africa. 
No one will question M. de Lesseps’ accuracy on 
these points. If he had no other knowledge of 
the people than what he acquired during the ten 
years spent in the construction of the canal, his 
views would be entitled to respect. 
pations as to the future of Egypt are not to be 
be regarded as the hallucinations of a mere enthu- 
siast. He has long since lived down the insin- 
ations of his opponents that he is a visionary and 
a man with a craze. 


canal. 


mis- 


sions, their 


His antici- 





General J. H. Baker, railroad commissioner, 
has favored the public with his views as to the 
effect of the proposed rebate of the duty on Man- 
itoba wheat brought into the United States under 
bond, to be ground into flour and shipped under 
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bond to foreign ports. He is of opinion that 
this arrangement would benefit only the Mani- 
toba farmers, the large millers and the railroad 
companies, while-all the wheat thus received 
from Manitoba would displace an equal amount 
of home wheat, which the millers would other- 
wise have to buy of our Minnesota and Dakota 
farmers, and that the home market would be 
depressed to the full extent that the millers may 
be able to import and manufacture this foreign 
wheat for foreign markets. 


General Baker assumes that if Manitoba wheat 
is allowed to pass under bond through American 
mills to foreign markets the great Minneapolis 
mills will devote their whole milling capacity to 
grinding Manitoba wheat for foreign consump- 
tion. Ifthe Minneapolis millers should do any- 
thing so absurd as to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to manufacturing flour for foreign 
consumption, there would be plenty of other 
millers ready to buy and grind wheat for home 
consumption; if there mills 


enough for the purpose, a sufficient number 


and, were not 
would be built to do all the milling business that 
It seems equally obvious that, 
if Manitoba wheat is permitted to pass free of 
duty through American mills to foreign markets, 
it will to that extent pay tolls to American ‘mills 
If shut out from 
American mills and lines of transit, it will pay 
tolls exclusively to Canadian mills and railroads, 


was offered. 


and transportation lines. 


and build up on Canadian soil a great competing 
milling interest, highly prejudicial to American 
manufacturers of high-grade flour. 


In a letter to BRADSTREET’S a year ago it was 
predicted that the advance in the volume of out- 
put from Pittsburgh blast furnaces was likely to 
be carried still further by the general adoption of 
scientific management and improved appliances. 
The prediction has already in a great measure 
been fulfilled by the remarkable performance of 
blast furnace ‘‘ D,”’ of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works. At the time referred to, the champion 
run had been that of furnace ‘‘B,” of the same 
works, making about 1,350 tons ina week. The 
last constructed stack, with a height of 85 feet and 
a back of 20 feet, made a run for the seven days 
ending May 24 of 1,642 tons and 790 pounds, an 
average daily output of 234 tons, 1,393 pounds. 
On May 19 during that run it surpassed the 
largest daily output previous thereto by producing 
245 tons, 100 pounds, and on May 24 it beats its 
own record bya daily product of 269 tons, 970 
pounds. ‘These figures emphasize the wonderful 
advance that has been made in the production of 
ron. 








SPECIAL-CORKESPONDENCE. 


SPECULATION IN ELECTRIC SHARES 
AT LONDON.—THE WINE TRADE. 
London, May 18.—All of a sudden Capel 

Court appears to have run mad. For the last ten 

days nobody has talked about or dealt in anything 

but electric light and power securities, and the 
talk is all about the enormous fortunes which cer- 
tain lucky—or, rather, favored—individuals have 
been enabled to amass. Even Egyptian securi- 
ties, in the face of the Anglo-French intervention, 
are neglected for these newly-spawned undertak- 
ings. On more than one day recently Anglo- 
American Brush and other shares have risen up- 
ward of 100 per cent., and the only creation of 
recent years which can be compared to these 
ventures is the Société de Union Générale, of 
ominous memory. Whether a similar fate is in 
store for the subscribers to electric light shares is 

a matter which probably not many months will 

decide; but for the time, at any rate, the entire 

Stock Exchange is mad to hold electric securities, 

whether they be light companies, or power com- 

panies, or telephone companies. No place is too 
insignificant or too remote for the introduction of 
these concerns. One company within the past 
few days has gravely enumerated Fiji as among 
its concessions, and your readers may picture the 
intelligent savage, who not so many years ago 
used to feast upon his enemy, encased in his mat- 
ting and calmly viewing the wonders of the elec- 
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tric light, which he certainly has not the money to 
Within the past few days the public 
have been favored with at least a dozen offshoots 
of the Brush company alone, and, though it must 
be admitted that this is the favorite, yet there are 
others which are receiving a considerable amount 
Even the two metropolitan railways 
have advanced sharply within the past few days 
because it is stated that they have been inquiring 
into the feasibility of adopting some form of 
electric motor, to the exclusion of the steam loco- 
I will give you below a list of some 


pay for. 


of attention. 


motive. 
of these undertakings about which 
is running wild. 


hand: 


Paid up 
org) for share 


Anglo-American Brush Electric nie Corpo- 

















ration 000 4 00 
Anglo-Australasia 

Storage re 255,000 I 10 
Anglo-Birmingham & Warwickshire,........ 100,000 2 00 
Anglo-Brush, of Scotland.................+. 300,000 2 co 
Anglo-Brush, Midland..............+.se0+s + 250,000 1 10 
Anglo DGbin 05. vente sceearateckeece ree 150,009 
Anglo-Devon & Cornwall Electric Light and 

POWER: wyieicacs et gut eetdas ea wnaup as maeier 100,000 I Io 
Anglo-Eastern Electric Light and Power, 250,000 I 10 
Anglo-Great Western ‘ = +++ 250,000 I 10 
Anglo-Hammond ce ms of 250,000 210 
Anglo-Provincial sf se Hd 200,000 I 10 
Anglo-Metropolitan ES ss st 1,000,000 ott 
Anglo-South African ‘* a id 100,000 I 10 
Anglo-South Eastern r I 10 
British Electric Light one 
Edison 1,090,000 
Electric Carbon, Storage and Apparatus, ‘of 

Scotland 5. Sayeas. «0a cccovewcneiscakeeicen 150,000 0 10 
Electric Light and Power Generator........ 150,000 I 00 
Electrical Power Storage..........--.++- 800,000 ae 
Fame Company «1.100.057. dae ere 1,000,000 2 00 
GuleBer iecieseelesiond simon see atone 300,000 0 10 
Indian & Oriental Electrical Storage 400,009 2 00 
London & Provincial .............+.45 + 250,000 3 00 
Pilsen Joel'& Generalinn isjceasaetiesee anes 200,000 2 00 
Electrical Lighting Contract and Mainte- 

NANCE esac sn seeded hs vase taee hay isos 1,000,000 2 00 


These companies alone represent upward of 
48,000,000; as yet very few of them are 
formally admitted to the Stock Exchange. I 
have not given their market values, although most 
of them even prior to allotment are at a con- 
siderable premium, whatever may be the value 
of the patents. But people are not now con- 
sidering what the value of those patents may be 
hereafter, but what profits can be realized in the 
immediate future, and one may be very sure that 
few of the present subscribers have any intention 
of seeing the question of future working profits 
solved. 

But this market is at present altogether in a 
fictitious condition. It is all very well to say 
that prices are at such and such an advanced 
premium, when nobody is trying to sell and all 
for the time being are trying to buy. These 
prices are in reality buying prices, not selling 
prices worthy of the name, and whenever a 
serious attempt to realize profits is made there 
can be little doubt that the fall will be very rapid. 
Even if these electric light discoveries are all of 
them found to be commercially successful—that 
is, can be worked at a profit—it is quite cer- 
tain that the competition between them will be 
so great that their profits can never be excep- 
tionally large. Then again the litigation which 
has already broken out throws a great additional 
amount of uncertainty upon these investments, 
and, after all that can be urged in their favor has 
been said, there comes the probability that in the 
early future some great discovery with respect to 
electric lighting may render existing patents 
valueless. For no one can suppose that elec- 
trical discovery is more than in its infancy. Some 
people, even electricians, are of opinion that gas 
will be enabled to hold its own against the new 
light, while for cooking and heating purposes it 
is admittedly superior. Coal is so cheap in this 
country that the electric companies must work 
low indeed to underbid the gas companies. But, 
after all, in the present speculative mania the very 
element of uncertainty is perhaps an additional 
inducement to buy. No one can tell at present 
whether any one of the new processes sold to 
these companies may not develop some startling 
novelty, and it is certain that the Stock Ex- 
change is open to believing and enlarging 
upon any statement which is made by interested 
parties. 


There has never been a time when a mania of 


this kind has in the long run proved profitable. 
Some years ago there was great excitement in 
patent gas shares. Patent gas was going to 
supersede everything, yet it proved a lamentable 
failure. Then sewage companies were going to 


London 
At the same time there are 
other companies which have been located in the 
provinces, and of which the particulars are not at 


ty a «4 


Pave, he aoe ‘ta 
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become acclimatized here. 
Neuchatel Company, which owns 


the time to lay down 


death. 


will not follow the universal rule ? 


the official liquidator. 


A good demand for Scotch and Irish whiskies 
is one of the most notable features in the spirit 
market, and the popularity of these liquors is very 
As for brandies, little 
can be said; prices remain firm, but at the present 


much in the ascendant. 


quotations the demand is extremely limited, and 
business is of the most insignificant description. 

The agricultural depression which has existed 
during the last few years has had a disastrous 
effect on the wine trade generally, which, deal- 
ing as it does with what are for the most part 
luxuries, is one of the first to feel the ill effects 


of any prevailing misfortune. It is, however, a 


} matter of congratulation that the crops through- 


out the country present a most favorable appear- 
ance, and, should the coming harvest prove suc- 
cessful, it will doubtless give a welcome impetus 
to what is at present perhaps the most unsatis- 
factory of all branches of trade here. 





THE TRON WORKERS AND ARBITRA- 
TION. 

Pittsburgh, May 30.—The labor troubles in 
this section have undergone no very important 
change within the past ten days, unless it be 
to confirm the belief that the action of the labor 
organizations had been against the wishes and 
advice of their leaders and officers. In the coal 
strike the extreme stand taken by the miners’ 
convention of ten days ago was corrected by 
another meeting yesterday. The first meeting 
was held under the excitement caused by the 
starting of the Pan-Handle mines at the reduced 
rate of 34%c. by colored miners, which is a class 
of labor peculiarly obnoxious to the union miners 
for some reason. The latter, therefore, adopted 
resolutions declaiming that ‘‘if the importation 
of colored miners was not stopped they would 
order a strike in every mine of the entire dis- 
trict.”” A little consideration, however, induced 
the miners themselves to see the injustice of strik- 
ing in mines which are paying union prices to 
union men because some other mines are paying 
less to non-union men. A new convention met 
yesterday and rescinded the order for the general 
strike, except as régards mines which ship coal 
to the yards of the railway mines who refuse to 
pay union prices. 

The deadlock in the iron trade remains un- 
broken, The Amalgamated Association have 
made some changes in their position. Last week 
they made a proposition for a new scale, in which 
they abandoned most of their former demands, 
except that for an advance in puddling to $6 per 
ton. This being refused by the manufacturers 
on Saturday, the old demand was again made the 
basis for the threatened strike. Yesterday the 
president of the Amalgamated Association was 
credited with the remark that he agreed wholly 
with the recent report of J. M. Swank, Esq., 
showing a lower range of prices for iron and 
steel, but that in the demands of the workingmen 
the intelligent judgment of the leaders had been 
forced to give way to the will of the majority. 
The manufacturers are very firm in their determi- 
nation to resist any advance in wages, and it is 
now tolerably certain that the mills will be closed 
down during the summer, and perhaps much 
longer. It is reported to-day that a Wheeling 
firm has signed the scale and will continue to 
work, but that is not regarded as important. 

There is no disposition apparent on either 
side of the leading labor disputes here to seek 
a settlement by arbitration. That method 
















convert the country into one vast guano island, 
and were to realize fabulous profits in the process. 
Then we had the asphalt companies, and it 
must be said that asphalt has to a certain extent 
Yet the shares of the 
the most 
valuable deposits, have relapsed from about £10 
down to something under £1, and the host of 
subsidiary companies which were brought out at 
asphalt in half the 
countries of the world, and almost all the shires 
of the United Kingdom, have died a natural 
Who can hope that the existing mania 
The electric 
light will doubtless live to be improved upon, 
but a short time will probably find a large pro- 
portion of the present companies food only for 


been tried. 


wages. Under these circumstances it has rarely 
occurred that a proposition looking toward a com- 
promise by arbitration could be adopted. The 
consequence is that there has been within the 
present industrial era but one attempt to settle 
a wages dispute by arbitration; and that attempt 
failed because one side was not prepared to trust 
its case in good faith to the decision of the arbi- 
tration board. About a year ago a contest 
between the coal operators and the miners was 
referred to a board of arbitration, and after several 
days of discussion the representatives of the 
miners practically acknowledged the justice of 
the arguments by which they were urged to vote 
for a compromise, but declared that the instruc- 
tions under which they were acting would not 
allow them to vote that way. This failure of the 
mode of settling disputes by arbitration has left 
very little disposition to renew the attempt, and it 
is more than probable that the only settlement of 
the existing difference will be by the costly one of 
a long strike. 


CROP OUTLOOK ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

San Francisco, May 25.—There has been 
considerable anxiety of late regarding the condi- 
tion of the growing crop, every change of 
weather for the past fortnight being followed by 
a corresponding change of opinion regarding the 
probable outcome. We have had several hot 
winds, and on the dry and exposed sections a 
shrinkage is noticeable. At one time it was 
believed that the crop would be a partial failure, 
but later reports, based upon careful investiga- 
tion, do not sustain that opinion. On the con- 
trary, the area injured by the hot drying wind is 
small compared with the section benefited 
thereby. Of course, there will be individual 
disappointment and loss, but the aggregate re- 
sult promises to be highly satisfactory. We have 
at least 250,000 acres in wheat in excess of last 
season’s sowing, besides which the overflowed 
and low clay lands which yielded nothing in 1881 
are now in full bearing. It may, however, be 
roughly stated that summer fallow has done well 
everywhere, while winter-sown wheat has been 
wilted by the dry winds on the great valleys. It 
does not follow, however, that winter-sown wheat 
is a total failure; but it certainly will not yield 
anything like a full average. Perhaps it might 
be safe to set it down as ahalfcrop. This, how- 
ever, is a great summer fallow year, and Cali- 
fornia may be safely counted upon to yield a 
surplus of from 750,000 to 800,000 tons of wheat 
for shipment. This is a conservative estimate. 

Advices from Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory are favorable, although some allowance 
must be made for the effect of late frosts. About 
30 per cent. in excess of last season’s harvest 
would be a fair estimate. 

The fruit crop in California received a severe 
set-back by frost about the middle of the month. 
In most of the wine-making counties reports of 
serious damage are only too well sustained, and 
the price of grapes will rule high next season. 
All early fruit suffered more or less in the valleys. 
Up in the foothills, and on the mesa lands next 
to the valleys, the frost did no injury whatever. 

There is a strong speculative spirit in the prod- 
uce market at present, owing to the opening of 
a grain exchange by the members of the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange Board. The Produce 
Exchange held a meeting yesterday and resolved 
to expel those of its members who had joined the 
Grain Exchange. As these are among the 
strongest grain buyers, it is thought they will be 
able to retain their seats at the Produce Exchange 
in defiance of the rules. Stock gambling having 
ceased to pay, it is hoped that produce will 
henceforth be made to do duty for wild-cat stocks. 
The Grain Exchange is doing a rushing business, 
but it is too soon to estimate its influence upon 
the grain trade of the coast. 

Freights are easy, with disengaged bottoms 
increasing in number, 








of regulating the wages question has never 
Most of the strikes arise from the 
firm belief of one side that the other is in a posi- 
tion where the demand cannot be resisted; or 
from a case where the absolute necessities of one 
side or the other demand a change in the rate of 


Baltimore, as the leading city of that section, 








































































CENTER. 
Baltimore, May 26.—That Baltimore has » 
ural advantages for becoming a manufacturin 
city no one will deny; and yet, instead of beir 
center for manufacturing industries, the city 
largely engaged in simply handling the goo 
made elsewhere, Even the sugar refiners of New 
York and Philadelphia admit her great facilities for 
sugar refining, and it was only a few weeks ago. 
that one of the leading refiners of New York said 
of Baltimore that ‘‘it is the best city for import- 
ing sugar, the best for refining sugar, and the 
best for distributing it to an important section of 
the country.”’ And yet Baltimore does not refine | 
a single barrel of sugar, but simply supplies _ her 
customers with the product of the Philadelphia 
refineries. Some Baltimoreans rather thought- 
lessly blame the ground-rent system for all of this 
backwardness, but in doing so they fail to com- 
prehend the real truth of the matter. Our — 
ground-rent system is censured because it attracts — “1 
such a large amount of capital, and some writers — 
claim that if it were not for these rents the money _ 
now invested in them would be forced into trade — 
and manufactures. These writers, however, ap- 
parently forget that it is due to the conservatism _ 
of the Baltimoreans that ground rents are so pop- 
ular, and that if there were no rents the money, 
would be invested in other safe securities, such © 
as government bonds, for the owners of these 
rents hold them because they prefer a small but 
absolutely safe interest to a larger but not level 
so certain interest. 
To slavery and its effects must doubuealpen 
attributed much of the failure to improve our 
opportunities. One of the effects of slavery 
wherever it existed in the country was to make 
the whites unwilling to engage in any manual 
labor, and especially in mechanical occupations. — ; 
With a soil far more productive naturally than | 
that of New England, the southern people were — 
enabled to prosper upon agriculture, while the 
New Englanders were almost forced to earn 
a living outside of farming, and they turned 
their attention to manufactures. Baltimore bein 
a representative southern city, its people, | 
course, partook of the characteristics of th 
south, and while in the colonial days Maryland 
devoted much attention to manufactures, later. on 
they received less encouragement, and therefor 
has been said of Baltimore that ‘* it is a manu 
turing city in a state of arrested development.’ 
The late war was also largely instrumental i 
keeping Baltimore back. Southern in its location 
and its sentiments, and largely peopled by south 
erners, the most important field of Baltimore’s 
commercial enterprise is very naturally the south, 
which has not yet fully recovered from the enor- 
mous losses of the war. Thus while Baltimore 
failed to make any rapid advance, largely on 
account of the backwardness of trade in the south, 
the rest of the country was experiencing the fu ll 
degree of prosperity which has attended the won- 
derful development of the world’s trade and co 
merce during the last twenty years. It is on! 
of late years that the south has entered upon th 
present bright era of industrial progress, 


shared in this increased prosperity. The 
merce of Baltimore since 1876 has develo 
into very large proportions. Prior to that 
we had comparatively little grain trade ex 
cept the handling of a few million bushels 

local grain produced in Maryland and Virg 
but since then our receipts have run as hig 
60,000,000 bushels a year, the percentage of 
crease here being much larger than at either 
York or Philadelphia, although for the 
eighteen months the receipts of grain at Ball 
more have been somewhat smaller. This is 

to two causes. The first was that the trade 
veloped so rapidly in 1879 that the eleva 
facilities at this port for storing grain were 0 
inadequate, and this led to several blockad 
during which hundreds, and in some ca 
even thousands, of loaded grain cars were ki 
on the track for several weeks, and the rail 
in their attempts to force the grain from the 
yators, adopted measures which proved very in 
jurious to the trade, causing literally millions 
bushels to be turned to other cities by weste 
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shippers. And thus by the time we had over- 
come this trouble the shortage in the crop of 1881 
_ made itself felt, and this was the second cause of 
our present light receipts. The first cause has 
_ been removed for the future by largely increasing 
‘the elevator facilities here, and the second will 
probably be changed by large grain crops this 
_ year, when heavy receipts will again be seen at 
_ this port. 

The general manufacturing business of this city 
rapidly improving, and, with the increased 
attention which it has received of late, it is quite 
certain that Baltimore will soon become an im- 
_ portant center of industrial enterprise. One of the 
reasons why Baltimore is so little known in the 
janufacturing world is the failure of her manu- 
acturers to appreciate the value of advertising. 
ording to the census report justissued, the 
alue of Baltimore’s manufactures for the year 
1879-80 was in excess of the value credited to 
Pittsburgh, and yet the latter city is known as a 
great manufacturing center, largely through per- 
4 sistent advertising, but with Baltimore such is 
not the casé. There are manufacturing firms in 
ee this city employing hundreds, and in some cases 
thousands, of hands, who probably never spend 
 $os a year in advertising. 

_ The future of this city promises to be very 
prosperous. The grain trade will be large—per- 
haps greater than ever before—as soon as the 
crops are again abundant. To grain we will 
hereafter add cotton, and probably petroleum ere. 
long, while the first two articles will attract 
steamer lines, and these in turn will draw pro- 
visions, flour, etc., from the west. Some new 
_ railroad projects will soon bring much new busi- 
ness from the south, southwest, and probably 
the west, and, in addition to all these things, 
there will undoubtedly be a large increase in our 
manufactures, some very important concerns 
having been already determined upon, but for 
the present kept quiet. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] : 
Gas fixtures are chattels, and will not go to 
: Bihe purchaser of a house at a sheriff's sale. The 
landlord, though he put in the fixtures and rents 
the house, is still the owner of them as_ personal 
property only, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in Penn Mutual Insur- 
ance Company vs. Thackara, decided in March. 





After six years have elapsed from the dissolu- 
tion of a partnership, as a general rule, no suit 
can be brought by one partner against his former 
associate for a settlement of the partnership 
accounts, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Alabama, in Aiken vs. Hartie, decided in 
im March. 

Cr 
An action was brought by an indorsee against 
the individual makers of the following bill of 
exchange: ‘‘Office of Belleville Nail Mill Co., 
Belleville, Ills., Dec. 15, 1875. $5,477.13. 
- Four months after date, pay to the order of John 
Stevens, Jr., cashier, fifty-four hundred and sey- 
_ enty-seven +4; dollars, value received, and charge 
same to account of Belleville Nail Mill Co. Wm. 
—C. Buchanan, Pres’t. James C. Waugh, Sec’y. 
To J. H. Pieper, Treas., Belleville, Ilinois.”’ 
The declaration alleged that*the defendants, on 
the 15th of December, 1875, ‘‘at the office of 
Belleville Nail Mill Co., Belleville, Ills., made 
their certain bill of exchange” (describing it), 
and, after it had been accepted by the drawee, 
delivered it to the payee therein named, and he 
indorsed it to the plaintiff, and the bill at maturity 
was presented for payment, and payment refused, 
and the bill protested for non-payment, and the 
defendants, knowing that it would not be paid by 
the accepter, had omitted to provide funds for its 
payment. In this case, Hitchcock ys. Buchanan, 
the United States Court for the Southern District 
of Illinois decided against the plaintiff, and he 
carried the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which, in April, affirmed the judg- 
ment. Mr. Justice Gray, in the opinion, said the 
bill of exchange declared on is manifestly the 
draft of The Bellville Nail Mill Company, and not 
of the individuals by whose hands it is subscribed. 





: 
# 
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It purports to be made at the office of the com- 
pany, and directs the drawee to charge the 
amount thereof to the account of the company, of 
which the signers describe themselves as presi- 
dent and secretary. An instrument bearing on 
its face all these signs of being the contract of the 
principal cannot be held to bind the agents. 


The acceptance of commercial paper in pay- 
ment of a debt about which there is no dispute, 
though the note is for less than the amount of 
debt, will effect an accord and satisfaction, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
in Mechanics’ Bank vs. Huston, decided in 
February. 


Although machinery is specially dangerous, 
and this danger is visible, yet if the employé is 
young and inexperienced, and therefore is not 
aware of the risk in operating or approaching the 
machine or a specially dangerous portion of it, 
it is the duty of the employer to inform him of 
the danger if it is known to him, in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri, in Dowling 
ys. Girard B. Allen Company, decided in Novem- 
ber. And they added that a foreman in charge 
of machinery, whose directions an employé is 
directed to obey, is not a fellow-servant with the 
employer. 





A married woman who has signed a promissory 
note as surety or for the accommodation of the 
maker cannot be compelled to pay the debt in an 
action at law, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, in Kavanaugh ys. O’Neill, 
decided in December. 


When one member of a firm makes his own 
note payable to his own order, and indorses it 
with the firm name, and, having negotiated it, 
appropriates the proceeds to his own use, the 
firm being duly notified thereof, they will be 
liable to an indorsee, who in good faith for an 
adequate consideration purchased the same be- 
fore maturity and in ignorance of any circum- 
stances affecting its validity, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Maine, in Redlon vs. Churchill, 
decided in January. Thecourtadded: It is suff- 
cient that the plaintiff is a purchaser for value in 
good faith and without knowledge of any defect 
of title. A suspicion of defect, or a knowledge 
of facts which might excite in the mind of a 
cautious person, or even negligence not amount- 
ing tofraud or bad faith, will not defeat the rights 
of the purchaser, Such is the universally recog- 
nized law on this subject. 


The assignment of commercial paper as se- 
curity for an existing obligation is in the due 
course of business, and the holder has the right 
therein of a purchaser, for value, in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana, in Straugher vs. 
Fairchild, decided on April 27. 


A hired a tug from B, and he was to provision 
the crew and pay the current expenses of the tug, 
which amount so to be paid out was to be 
deducted from the hire. A did not furnish the 
necessary supplies or pay the expenses, and her 


master was not able to get them on the contract of 


A. He returned with his tug to her port, and A 
brought suit against B and the tug, Ferns vs. 
the steam tug Alida, in the United States Circuit, 
at Philadelphia. Judge McKennan, on April 24, 
dismissed the libel, and in the opinion said: It 
is obvious that a fulfillment by the libelant of the 
terms of the contract to be performed by him is an 
essential condition of his right to recover. If he 
failed to do what he stipulated to do, the other 
party was thereby absolved from any duty of per- 
formance on his part. Now he stipulated to 
furnish supplies to the crew of the tug. Upon 
the faith of his stipulation the owner of the tug 
entered into the contract; and its observance was 
besides necessary to enable the tug to render the 
service for which its owner contracted. But he 
neglected or failed to fulfill his engagement in this 
regard, and the efforts of the master of the tug to 
make his personal credit available to obtain sup- 
plies were unsuccessful. His default, therefore, 
justified the owner of the tug in withdrawing it 
from his service and in refusing to proceed further 
in the execution of the contract. 


millions. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


The canal tolls collected at Buffalo during May were $43,890, 
an increase of $10,894 over those of the same month of last year, 


and for the season to date they were $65,424, an increase of 
$32,428 over last year. During the month 856 boats were cleared, 
or 295 more than in May, 1881, making the total clearance for 
the season 1,251 boats, as against 561 last year. 


The debt statement shows a decrease of the public debt during 
May of $10,375,441. Cash in the Treasury amounted to $242,- 
103,767; gold certificates outstanding, $5,055,420 ; silver certifi- 


cates, $66,736,220; certificates of deposit, $12,330,000; refunding 
certificates, $476,550 ; 


legal tenders, $346,681.016; fractional cur- 
rency, $7,049,503 ; cash balance available, $141,441,876, 





The iron markets in continental Europe appear to be suffering 
from a falling off in the demand. Forge iron in Belgium has 
dropped in price, and merchant bars also. Some leading com- 


panies have a few large contracts on hand, but the trade gen- 


erally is not so well off. Advices from Germany are likewise 
disappointing. The demand for iron has been much reduced 
and prices have in some cases fallen away as much as §2 per 
ton. 





The Philadelphia_street railroad companies during the past 
year have carried 104,000,000 passengers. The total receipts of 
the roads were $5,754,000, and the dividends, in round numbers, 
$1,000,000, The pleasant part of this appears when it is made 
known that the paid up capital of all the companies is less than 
$7,000,000. Thus the stockholders were cut off with but a 14 
per cent. annual dividend. They object to having the fares 
lowered from 6 to § cents, and are “‘fighting against it.’’ 





A new railroad, 38 miles long, is to be built from Santa Fe, 
New Mex., to Espanola, the terminus of the Denver & Rio 
Grande. The contracts forthe same have been let, and work is 
probably under way. This short line of railway reaches much 
further, however, than its actual extent indicates, being under- 
taken for the express purpose of doing away with the discrimi- 
nation against the city of Denver as a jobbing center, which it 
is alleged the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road is responble 
for. 





The English consul at San Francisco, Mr. Booker, states that 
$0,625,006 was paid to British shipowners during 1881 for grain 
freights from San Francisco. This item in the outlay for carry- 
ing our exports to market indicates that the total freights paid 
to foreign shipowners by Americans must run very high into the 
This not only proves a direct tax upon the profits of 
that which we so export, but enhances the cost of our purchases 
abroad, and handicaps American labor, as compared with labor 
in the country whose ships carry our freight. 





A St. Louis railroad journal is inclined to be very savage in its 


remarks concerning the action of the Texas state legislature in 
placing the maximum passenger rate at three cents per mile. 


This journal says that two or three cents per mile will pay, of 
course, in closely-settled states, but in states like Texas “ade- 
quate rates must be received to render operations profitable.” 
Further than this, it is stated that ‘until that law is repealed 
there will be little probability of the construction of additional 


railroads, for brigandage, under the guise of law, is no better 


than the Italian method.” 





A merchants’ exchange is considered by the Galveston News 
as of primary importance to the commercial prosperity of that 
city. A cotton exchange is an excellent institution for the 
cotton trade itself; but it is believed that Galveston has so large 
a business interest outside of cotton that a merchants’ 
exchange is absolutely necessary. A development of trade 
with California, a building up of the coastwise trade, and proper 
attention to Galveston as a coffee, wool and general merchan- 
dise market, all seem to warrant the position taken by the 
News with reference toa merchants’ exchange. 





The Baltimore Sum says that the United States & Brazil 
Mail Steamship Line, a company organized under the laws of 
New York state by merchants of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Richmond, will run a semi-monthly line of pas- 
senger steamships, built of American iron and sailing under the 
United States flag, from New York and Baltimore, via Newport 
News, to the South American ports of Para, Maranham, Per 
nambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro and Santos, stopping at St. 
Thomas both ways. There are to be three vessels. Baltimore 
will be touched at for coal and freight, and will enjoy large 
advantage in having easier access to her coffee supply. 





It appears as if the activity in pushing the electric lighting 
inventions into notice had begun to have considerable effect. It 
was recently observed that the prices of New York gas stock 
had fallen 5 to 15 percent. The greatest decline was suffered 
by Municipal, which was quoted at 185 against 200 a week or two 
previously. In March Manhattan stock sold as high as 242, 
but it was lately quoted at 225 and 227. There is said to be a 
fair demand for Harlem, Metropolitan, and Manhattan, but the 
market has been weak, and prominent dealers in gas stocks say 
that the tendency of all the stocks is to lower prices. The use 
of the storage battery is attracting a great deal of attention 
among the gas men. 





A notable advance in the shipment of beef cattle across the 
continent has been achieved by the company recently organized 
in New York for the purpose of sending stock by rail from Chi- 
cago to New York in one-half the time that it now takes. In 
the cars built for this purpose each animal is to have a sep- 
arate stall. The trains will be made up of a limited number of 
cars each, and run as a ‘‘special stock”? train on the passenger 
tracks of the Michigan Southern and New York Central roads, 
landing their contents in New York only 48 hours out of Chicago. 
One train of ten cars has arrived. The cattle suffered a loss in 
weight during the trip of about 20 pounds each, against the 65 or 
zo pounds which is usually the result. 





In the annual report of the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, made by its secretary, Mr. James M. Swank, it is noted 
that at the close of last year prices were generally higher than 
inthe earlier months ; yet there were not wanting signs of the 
approaching falling off in demand and price. At the present time, 
he says, the request for most iron and steel has_ sensibly 
slackened, and prices, as under these circumstances is to be 
expected, are comparatively low. Steel rails, which about the 
middle of December were quoted at $60, at the close of the 
month were to be obtained for $58. By the 15th of May $50 had 
been reached—a decline of $10 in five months. Iron rails, worth 





$48 in the latter part of December, had fallen to $44 in May. 
Pig iron dropped off $1.50 per ton during the period noted, 
except for best brands of No. 1 anthracite foundry. Bar and 
nails have felt the effects of the fall in prices also. The former, 
in December, in Philadelphia, was quoted 2.9 cents per pound ; 
by May 15 it was 2.6 cents. Nails at Pittsburgh in December 
were quoted at $3.30 per keg; by the middle of May they were 
at $3. The outlodk for the iron and steel products is stated to 
exhibit no encouragement at present. Mr. Swank does not for- 
get to add, however, that the low range of prices is not to be 
regretted, ‘‘as the enermous importations of iron and steel will 
thus be checked.”’ 


In his report on the foreign commerce of the United States 
for April, 1882, Mr. Nimmo points out that the excess of imports 
during that month was $8,686,522. For the four months ended 
April 30 the excess of imports was $8,934,874, while during the 
corresponding four months of 1881 the exports were in value 
$84,834,039 in excess of the imports. The value of the total ex- 
ports in April was $57,677,152, and for four months ending April 
30 the value of the total exports was $241,820,020. The total im- 
ports were during April $66,363,674, and for the four months 
named $250,754,894. These figures are to becontrasted with 
$50,179,614, the value of the imports during April, 1881, and 
$212,933,139, the value of purchases abroad during four months 
ended with that date. 


A new method of producing low temperature artificially is 
described at length by the Oil and Drug News, as due to the 
absorbtive power of glycerine for ammonia, It appears that 
the former will take up about 600 times its own volume of the 
latter. Placed in a vacuum in a refrigerator, the ammonia 
begins to separate from the glycerine, and intense cold is pro- 
duced, A condenser is brought into use, the ammonia is 
reabsorbed, and it is then ready to be used with freezing effect 
once more, The refrigerators designed to be used contain 
apparatus which carries on the operations mentioned. At a 
test recently the temperature was reduced from 60° F. to 18°, 
and ice formed within twenty minutes. This plan of accom- 
plishing so useful a result is said to be much cheaper than any 
heretofore in use. 


A meeting of confectioners of the country was held io New 
York recently to decide upon action in reference to the demands 
of a concern styling itself ‘‘The National Confectionery Com- 
pany."’ About seventy firms were represented at the meeting. 
A Boston confectioner and a Buffalo glucose manufacturer are 
said to be behind this company with the long name, and that 
four lawyers figure in the foreground, and threaten suits for 
manufacturing glucose. It is further alleged that several such 
suits have been begun, and that it was due to this fact that the 
convention was held. A Detroit confectioner present stated 
that it was decided to resist the suits, and a committee was 
appointed to take the matter in hand and employ counsel. 
Probable loss of custom is given as the reason why the two 
alleged projectors of “‘ The National Confectionery Company ”’ 
keep in the background. 


The Free Press, of Detroit, makes some sensible remarks con- 
cerning the noticeable absence of the American youth among 
apprentices to the trades. It has been attributed to a desire on 
the part of the various craftsmen to curtail their numbers in 
order to enjoy higher wages. This the Free Press does not put 
much faith in. It says that society, which, on the rostrum and 
elsewhere, has so much to say concerning the “ dignity of labor ”’ 
and the ‘‘nobility of toil,’’ generally fails to mingle much with 
the “dignity”? and the ‘nobility,’ except about election time; 
and hence the young man, unless he has a desire to “ push 
things,’’ decides to enroll himself among the ‘‘clean-handed 
laborers.’’ This spirit and the defect in our educational system 
are responsible for the desertion of the trades. The statutes 
offer to educate a young man as a doctor or lawyer free of 
expense, but allow him to go it alone in order to becomea 
mason, a machinist, or a carpenter. He and society act accord- 
ingly. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania heard argument, March 
31, inthe case of The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania vs, The 
Standard Oil Company, for the recovery of $196,642.20, alleged 
to be due in taxes on its capital stock from 1872 to 1880, The 
original claim of the state was $3,145,541.64, but it was reduced 
as indicated by agreement of the Attorney-General and counsel 
for the company. The case was tried in the Dauphin County 
Court in February, and in April a decision was rendered allowing 
the state $33,270.59, the court holding the company taxable for 
the proportion which its property and assets owned in the state 
bore to its whole property and assets. The Attorney-General 
had maintained that the entire capital stock was taxable, and 
appealed from the decision of the court. As the amount 
awarded to the state by the Dauphin County Court is made up 
partly of penalties, the company has appealed to the Supreme 
Court for exemption from their payment on the ground that 
they were illegally imposed. 





The Boston Yournal of Chemistry says that inquiries are con- 
stantly made regarding the value of coal ashes as an application 
to soils, The ordinary ashes resulting from the combustion of 
anthracite coals do not differ essentially in chemical constitution 
as they are found in different parts of the country. There is, 
however, a slight variation, caused ina large degree by the differ- 
ent methods of combustion, Coals burned in stoves in families 
are usually burned under conditions of slow combustion at lower 
temperatures, and therefore the ashes are more valuable than 
those which come from furnaces and steam boilers, where the 
combustion is quick and intense. They contain rather more 
soluble constituents, which are available to plants. Hard coal 
ashes usually afford from 3 to 5 five per cent. of soluble material, 
and this consists of a little potash, lime and silica, the silica 
predominating. There are from 50 to 100 pounds of substance 
assimilable by plants in each ton of coal ashes; the remainder, 
1,900 pounds, more or less, is practically valueless. It may, 
however, serve a good purpose when spread on low grounds, 
affording, like sand, a drier condition, and helping to warm and 
protect the roots of the more valuable grasses. When coal 
ashes can be procured convenient to a farm which has consider- 
able low ground, it will pay fora farmer to haul and spread them, 
provided it is done when other work is not pressing. But 
it should be remembered that all slag or clinkers must be 
removed, as they are a great trouble on mowing lands. They 
never dissolve or disappear, and are more dangerous to mowing 
machines than rocks. It is easy, with these facts before the 
farmer, to judge whether he can afford to apply coal ashes to 
his fields or not, They should not in general be put on dry, 
silicious soils, as they might do positive harm, and they are 
not adapted to gardens, where richer soil dressings are required, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

We have had a short week on the Stock 
Exchange, which voted to adjourn from Saturday 
till Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
adjournment was in violation of an unwritten 
law that the exchange shall always be open when 
the banks are—that is, on all but legal holidays— 
but the business doing was so small that there 
really was no reason why the adjournment should 
not be had, or, for that matter, why it should 
extended all through the week. 
doing of any account. 


not have 
There is nothing 
The two or three large operators who made 
a break in last week, and gave a 
woe-begone look to the market for the time being, 
seem to have covered up their short contracts 
and to have done a little marking up of prices on 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. But in 
the last hour of Thursday’s business they shoved 
a lot of stock on the market, and broke down 
prices again nearly as much as they had been put 
up. This, of course,-is mere trading—a sort of 
temporary filling in of the time between now and 
the day when they shall make up their minds 
that the conditions are ripe for a decided move- 
ment one way or the other. Yesterday there was 
another smash in the market, and the talk was 
general that something severe was coming. 

The description of the London market given 
by the Pall Mall Gazette, as quoted last week 
in BRADSTREET’S, so exactly describes the state 
of the New York market that with a change of 
names it might be used for Wall street. It was 
evident from mere surface indications that the 
European stock markets were quiet; but that 
the London and New York markets should be 
both in suck a condition that the description of 
the state of business on the one might pass for a 
description of the other is quite striking. The 
Gazette, after mentioning the utter stagnation of 
business, says : 

Groups within the Stock Exchange simulate 
a demand, and may be supported to some extent 
by a small following outside, who aid in driving 
quotations up, with a view to selling out at a 
profit; but the investor—he who makes the com- 
pletion of this transaction possible—is not to be 
found. The market, or a group in it, gets hold 
of a stock, runs it up in price, and keeps it there 
for the world to look at. Many experienced 
brokers thought that, when the dividends came 
out in the beginning of last month, business 
would revive, and there would be a pressure of 
money to invest, because the value of money had 
so fallen in the discount market that people could 
get almost nothing for it by leaving it with their 
bankers. This expectation has been altogether 
disappointed. The dividends have come and 
gone, and still the market is without business. 
* ™* * The truth of the matter is, that the 
recent events have quite scared investors away 
from the market. A sense of insecurity has 
spread itself abroad among those who have 
means, and they are afraid to risk money in any 
direction. Prices also have been put back so 
quickly almost to the points at which they stood 
when the late crisis began that this of itself has 
barred the way to the investor. The speculator 
has overreached himself in his haste to ‘re- 
establish the position,” and has killed the ardor 
of the ultimate buyers. 

Here we have the history of the present and 
the recent past of our own market reproduced to 
a dot. Cliques try to run up this or that 
speciality which they have taken hold of, or hold 
it up at some quotation which everybody knows 
is purely the result of their manipulation, and 
the expected buyers look on and don’t buy. The 
last attempt with us to ‘‘ reéstablish the position ” 
was the famous ‘‘pegging’”’ movement, and the 
disastrous result of it we all know. ‘The 
speculator overreached himself in his haste,’’ and 
‘*has killed the ardor of the ultimate buyers.” 
These are no more in our market now than 
they are in the London market, and there is not 
the slightest indication visible of their speedy 
return. 

It appears that there is alaw in Michigan re- 
quiring railroads there to make monthly returns 
of gross earnings to the State Railroad Commis- 
sioner. This was unknown to the street before, 
but, now it is known, the Michigan state com- 
missioner will in future have some very pressing 
inquiries from that quarter every month. Re- 
turns have been obtained of the Lake Shore and 


prices 
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Michigan Central roads, and from these the fol- 


lowing interesting table has been compiled: 
LAKE SHORE AND Sa, SOUTHERN, 

















Gross earnings. 1880, 1881. 1882. 
Le eacst Ssaiheew ase inee waiters $1,485,661 $1,463,677 $1,330, 191 
‘ebruary. - L 79,604 1,314,483 1,207,893 
March 1,818,4) 1,690,794 1,400,000 
Tetal for three months... $4,783,843 $4,468,954 $3,938,084 
Decrease in gross earnings from 1880............... 5,759 
Decrease in gross earnings from 1881.............. 530,870 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL, 
Gross earnings. 1881. 1882. 

Number of miles... .........+ 949 Inc. 145 
January We eae tees $610,754 Dec. $38,401 
ebruary 3 622,928 Inc. 30,553 
March 5 eevee actresereses 2 731,995 741,023 Inc. 9,028 
Total for three months. .$1,973,595 $1,974,705 Inc. $1,110 


It will be seen by the above that the gross earn- 
ings of the Lake Shore road for the first three 
months of the year are $845,759 behind the 
earnings of the same months of the prosperous 
year of 1880, and over half a million behind 
those of the same months of last year, two of 
which were poor on account of snow Dlock- 
ades. The net earnings of the three months 
this year can only be approximately estimated. 
In the case of the Michigan Central, a trifling 
increase of earnings is shown, but against this is 
to be put an increased mileage of 145 miles, which, 
while swelling earnings, also swells operating ex- 
penses and interest charges. © : 

Poor railroad earnings and the labor troubles 
are the two bear cards now most played in the 
street, the latter being the newest and most 
effective. There is no telling what will be the 
outcome of them except that trade generally 
must suffer, and the iron trade in particular. 
Neither does it aid in restoring confidence to 
know that the firmness of the manufacturers in 
refusing the demands of the men springs from the 
fact that the demand for their products had fallen 
and was still falling off in such a way that 
they can afford to close their mills at this time 
with comparatively slight loss. As to the crops, 
the reports are such as, on the whole, are de- 
cidedly favorable to the bull side. There is a 
general feeling in the street that a big crop of 
wheat is almost assured; corn is backward 
everywhere, for the cool weather has been much 
against it, but itis said there is plenty of time 
for a big crop of that if only we have good 
weather from now on. Therefore, the feeling 
about the next crop is one of growing confidence. 

The loan market still continues as easy as ever, 
with call loans at about 3 per cent., though there 
was a sudden flurry in the market Thursday, 
which for a short time carried the rate up to 5 
per cent. Commercial paper still holds up. 
Under the new law there will be no more ‘‘com- 
missions” on loans, and the rates will rise under 
the influence of demand by regular gradation to 
any figure brokers and others are willing to pay. 
No gold has gone out this week except some 
trifling sums on old contracts evidently, for the 
shipments must be made at a loss, the actual 
rates being below the gold exporting point. The 
posted rates have remained since last Friday at 
$4.87% and $4.90. 

The government bond market is quiet and 
steady. The quarterly interest was paid on the 





Ist inst. Closing quotations yesterday were : 
May 26, —¥une 2. 
Ss sonded ) bid. an asked, 
. S. 6s, exten Due lan mateo ++ Tor 100 
U.'S, 5s, extended (314 Pp. C.).......0005 ei bs 2 1014 
U.S. 4%s 1891, registered... eee -TIQ9 114% 114% 
U.S. 4%s 1891, coupon... ats) TIS) 14% 114% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered .. ees 120% 119% 1197 
U.S. 48 1907; COUPON. Jon an<cncienceeneae 120% 12038 120% 


The observations above made on the London 
market make it unnecessary to say anything 
here except to remark that there has been no ap- 
parent change since the Gaze/te’s article was writ- 
ten. The Bank of England discount rate remains 
at 3 percent. The Bank gained some gold dur- 
ing the week, but the proportion of reserve to 
liability decreased from 44775 to 403. 

The bank statement of Saturday last showed a 
further expansion of loans to the amount of $1,- 
320,000 ; a decrease in specie of $3,707,700; but 
an increase in legal tenders, anda reduction of $1, - 
943,600in the surplus reserve, leavingit at $4,208, - 
625, against $14, 722,900at the same time last year. 
The following are the comparative totals of the 
statements of May 20 and May 27: 





May 20. May 27. Differences. 
Logns cess ccne + $316,466,900 $317,786,900 Inc. $1,320,000 
Specie ....... 58,7: goo 55,019,200 Dec. 3,707,700 
Legal tenders..... TEN 23,768,100 Inc. 1,575,500 
Deposits.......... 299 100 pete Dec. 754,400 
Circulation........ 15,720,200 18,567,700 Dec. 152,500 


The proportion of total reserve is now 26.41 
per cent., against 29.43 per cent. at the same 
time in 1881, 







THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED? 
Fune 3, May 26, Fune 2, 
1881. 1882. 1882. 










































Alton & Terre Haute................ 7o 23 25 
Alton & Terre Haute pref.. 3 60 63 
Boston Air Line pref....... = 52% 64 64 
B., C.R. & Norther caeneccavsoheree 81 on 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.... 6314 52 SI 
Canada Southern’... oes. tstacaos-eas 76% 48% i 
Central Pacific... sat gcst sata tet eres x" 34 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans... 74 74 
Fay Cry Gs ete denatce souhienten a scene 97% 71 70 
Chesapeake & Ohio...........0sc00es 30% 20% 2014 
Chesapeake & Ohio tst pref......... 47% 234 29 
ire SBOE Ohio 2d pref. onc: 3316 eee aa 
Cc... AU OR Scena anand aro os 29 o% 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota ............ a 20 20 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 168% 129} 129% 
Chicago:& Alton; 32005 0.. cosieance nares 143 130% 13014 
Chicago & Northwest com........... 1 129% 129% 
Chicago & Northwest pref....... ae 143% 124 14344 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 12895 110! 110 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref. . 13544 129% 11 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 14414 12! 12 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh......... Se a 2 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 127% 118% 11814 
Delaware & Hudsun Canal. 112 103% 103 
Denver & Rio Grande...... 10914 1g 5634 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. - 97 9% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga I 17% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..... go 90 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref 114 79 79 
Houston & Texas é gI 70 73 
Illinois Central......... 144 134 133% 
Ind., Bloom, & Western. 54'6 3914 390146 
Lake Shorey ..cccnscre ue 133 101% = 101% 
Lake Erie & Western... 4 28 28%4 
Louisville & Nashville.............., 101% 73% 72% 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... 9 54 58 
Missouri’\Pacific..<:.\c./smews ape seer 10814 ool 91% 
Manhattan Railroad...... sere eee 5516 5416 56 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref....... I IL 10 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref........ 12 6 4% 
Memphis & Charleston....... ...... te R 4 
Metropolitan Railroad..... sees epee 93 88 88 
Michigan Central........ ciehic retiree 112% 8454 85% 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore..,......... 6314 47 z 
Mobile S'OhiIos chee cvwcw anenmeeenncne 34 22% 22 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas........... 50% 2854 2834 
Morris 82 ESséx sv sars.cncve ces de ssnee na 123 122 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 89 58 59 
New Jersey Central.... 103! 70% 6814 
New York Central..... 149% 125% ~.1263% 
New York & New Haven. wa Aas Fa ae 
New York Hlevated is waveveccecr nee 1124 100 100 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 4878 3434 337% 
New York, L, E, & Western pref.... 4o 30 Ze 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ..... . ai 114 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. BO 29 2814 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 376 24 24 
Northern: Pacific, .\.c..5.2.cc00% be 448 41 41% 
Northern Pacific pref. a % 79 79% 
Norfolk & Western..... 5 i a 
Norfolk & Western pref.. ds 524 49 
Ohio Central oes iieenisi oe 36% 12% 124 
Ohio & Mississippi...... 45 31% 31% 
Ohio & Mississippi pref..... 110 5 55 
Oregon Railway avigation. . 166 137 137% 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville... 8 28% 28 
Philadelphia & Reading....... 5 60% 55 5358 
Se ounce voapeels Paper eee 4 7 sty, 
ome, Watertown gdensburg... 4 30 30 
Richmond & Alleghany........ ..... 2 16 16 
Rochester & Pittsburgh. : 41 26 24 
Richmond & Danville......... at 103% 1031 
St. Louis & San Francisco...... : 51% 390% 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 70% Fa so 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... rig 76 85% 
St, Paul & Omaha.............. 2 46. 39% 367 
24 Sr a pref... A ih 1 100} 
exes) Pacifiese. penccnmenic 4 364 375% 
Toledo, Delphos & B........ a a 12 of 
Unioty Pacthe: Sian stance: tees 5 5 1274 1% 112} 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 53 27 27 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref... 935% 5054 51% 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 






Fune 3, May 26, Fune 2, 
1881, 1882. 1882. 

Western Union civecst cnsasess Succiste 127% 81% 81% 
American District... 5 44 42 
Express—Adams.. 1" 135 133 
American ... 6 96 95 
United States. we 724 72 
Wells, Fargos.. asst euvse tees AK 127 128 

Pacific: Mail’ ck ae assets neemcee enter 54 41% 4ol4 
Canton: Company iii.ii ssseaeeacsuseee ae 53 ae 

Sutro'lunnel’ 7; scr ces ee esas 24 4% 4% 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 634% 48 47 
New Central Coal Company... ..... ree 13% 3 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMFD: ~ 

Fune 3, May 26, F¥nne 2, 

1881. 1882. 1882, 

























B.C. R. & Norther 1st §s........... tors —-Iol 99% 
Central Towa 18t 98... censecsecectene 118 113 113 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g.s. B., int. d. 2038 80 80% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 5; 45 4615 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 6s ............. an 112 1124 
‘e Oe CF St Bs ei waenwicesealeneeae Ag 18 18 
a. 8 Mo) Rest 9905.5 os one as 113 113 
St. = CE ASCE: pace anenas re 43 114 113 
a bpcnt Lf Ist ar on aeisinia sinisieiele ae IOI 1or 
icago, Burlington uincy cn. 7s, 131 129 129% 
Chicaan, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c, 127 127% 129% 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ist g. 5s...... 1044 104% 1044 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s........... 11 117 117 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as......... bat 110! 110 
New ings AS ects BO) 7aoiis: sonee 11244 106 1054 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as......... 1124 104 104 
American Dock & Improvement 7s... 129 94 94 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P. c.... 139 13434 13414 
Chicage, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d.. “ia 121 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 7s, $ g. R.d. a4 127 127 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La oni 7s. 127% 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P, rst I. & M. 7s. ae 119 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & D. 7s. 128 121 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. 124 121 a 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. cn. 78......... 131 121% = 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7s.......... 7 101 101 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1 I.& D.ext.7s. 129 129 11944 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 6s, S. W. d. 10914 109 109 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst Lac. &D. 1004 9 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst S, M. div.6s. 1094 I 18 A 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst H.&D.d.7s. 121% 117% ect 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s...... A is 109 109 
eee ee int, "78... Ps 105 100 100 
icago orthwest cn, 7s... 5 I 132} I 
Chicago & Northwest 1st 7s ... ‘ a ag 138 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7s.. , 126 127% =. 124 
Chieago & Milwaukee ist 7s......... 112g 120 120 
Lake Shore div. 7s......... . . 121% 121% 
Lake Shore cn. c. Ist 7s.. ; 131% 125% 12534 
Lake Shore cn, r. Ist........... 128} 123% aa 
Lake Shore cn, c. 2d 7s ........ 124 123 123 
Louisville & Nashville cn, 7s... 123 117% 117% 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... 1 101 IoI 
Louisville & Nash., N. O. & M. * I 94 9. 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s ....... 10754 34 
Nashville& Decatur tst 7s... 119 118 118% 
Lake Erie & Western rst 6s ....... = AS 1017g 98 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie rst 6s. 2. 95% 95% 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s, 108 10314 10314 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s......... 10334 = tor 101% 
Michigan Central cn, 7......... i 130 123% 123% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as.... m1 105% 105% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc .... 883%, 60 60 
Houston & Central Missouri rst 7s. .. ; 105, 105 
Mobile & Ohio 6s ..............2....5 114% 110 110 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St, Louis rst 7s. 121% 117 11654 
New York Central 6s, ’83............ 105% 101% 101% 
New York Central 6s, °87............ 109}, 112 112 
New York Central & Hudson rst c.7s. 137 134 133 
Canada Southern ist int. gtd., 3 tos... 103% 95 94' 
Blatter t5t99; Giss%)...0. 0: ss . os 1304-13184 
be io eS Oa : 1314 131% 
Nia. © eels > too 100 
Nevada Gentral rst 65..0:.05560i.00s oc, 100 9 97 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, s. f.7s........ 1224 135% . 17 
Ohio & Mississippi CM Risa cee acce r2a1h Ir : 116 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S, div. 7s.... 1194 10% 113 


Ohio Central rst 6s . Sas 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 68 ........ ..08 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville rst 6s. . 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. div. rst 6s. 
Central Pacific g. 6s...... 
Western Pacific 6s 








C.,'C., C..a 1. 18t'7s, 8, 
C., St. P. M. & O..cn. 6s. 
C., St. P. M. & O. rst 6s... 5 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s.......... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s cv. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W’n7s.... 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N. Y. rst 7s. 
Morris & Essex Ist 7s.... 
Morris & Essex 2d 7s .. 
Morris & Essex rst cn. gtd. 7: 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s 
Delaware & Hud. Canal rst P. d.c 
Albany & Susquehanna rst 7s.. 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s .... 
Albany & Susquehanna tst en. gd 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 7s 
Denver & Rio Grande ist 7s.... 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist cn. 7s. 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s . 
Erie 2d ext. 5s 
Erie 3d ext. 7s.. 
Erie qth ext. 5s. 
Erie sth ext. 7s... 
Erie Ist cn. g. 7s. anes 
Long Dockte: oss. <ccseork i 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7s....,..... 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n n. 2d cn. 6s. 
G. HH, & San A, ist G3.00<0ieerum wee 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st m. I. 7s... 
Houston & Texas Cen. rst W, div. 7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. Ist Malet 
Houston & Texas Cen, 2d C. m. 1. 8s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.& N. 8s. 
Cedar Falls & Minn. 1st 7s.......... 5 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n rst p'd 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, &W'n rst 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 




































Indiana, Decatur & Scare Ist 7s. 
Lake Shore, M. 8. & N. 1. s. f. 75.... 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s..........+ 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s.........++ As 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht. 7s........... 
Buffalo & Erie n, 78....0000s002ss00e 5 
Buffalo & State Line 7s........... AAS 
K. & W. P. 1st 7s..... Sotsitie-a alee icone 
Union-Pacifie |. gi7sic.s.ss8te. ache ay 
Union, Pacific's.4. 881050. .02<0 ca macie 
Union Pacifier, 88 2d... cs... enceeeaee 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s......... Doge. 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '95............. 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '96......... ate 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as......... 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st cn. 6s.... 
MOP: ist cn, Bacec cre pie ieee Soe 
PR. of Mo, St Ga. canigdevncete pees 
PR. of May ad a:..ccsusates tere 5 


St. Louis & San Fran’co 2d 6s, cl. A.. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 
S. P. R. of Mo. rst 6s 
Texas & Pacific en. 68 .......s00.005 n 
Texas & Pacific inc. & |. g. r. 7s...... 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... 
Bitcoburg™ Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh 4th s. f. 6s... 
CC. & 1G st cn 7a bane Sooter " 
CC. & £6, yst the: & saps. eee 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. rst 7s.. 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s..... 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s..... 
St. Louis & I. M., A. bh 
St. Louis & 1. M., C. & F. 1st........ 
St. Louis, A. 
St. Louis, A. 
St. Louis, A. 
St. P., M. & 
St. P., M. & 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Great Weste 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
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Western Union c, 7s 
Western Union r. 7s, . 


C.7C. S38. Cime, ga. , H 
Central fowa'c, di.céris sas, anetiens ai 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’n inc, 


FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


une 
7a” 


Alabama, cl. A., 2 to5........ sare ionte 
Alabama, cl. A., sm.... 
Alabama, cl. B. 5s..... 
Alabama, cl. C. 2 to 4. 
Arkansas 6s, fd., '99 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & Ft. S. is. 
Arkansas 7s, M. & L. R......... 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. P. B. & N. O. 
Arkansas 7s, M. O. & R.R 
Arkansas 7S, A Go Ric cscccreeseat 
Georgia 6s, ’86 
Georgia 7s, n., ’86.... 
Georgia 7s, ind., '86 
Georgia: 985: fi. swans gas oe eacee eee 
Louisiana 7s, cn., '14....2..++5 Copy 
ae Bs x cienjsissele oe veistaaisan 
Michigan 6s, ’83........ Sveyvitee een ce 
Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83............5 
Missouri 6s, due '86....... wire Ech 
Missour i6s, due Sree Sais aes 3 
Missouri 6s, due ’ 

Missouri 6s, due '89 or 'g0............ 
Missouri a, or u., due '92............. 
Missouri fdg., due ir 

oF 












Missouri, H. & St. 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '87.....2.. 
New York 6s, g. c., '87......6 2000 MI 
New Work 68, g..1).'83 65 seus cease wate 
New York 6s, g. 1., ’91... 

New York 6s, g. 1. 5 
New York 6s, g. 1., '93 
North Carolina 6s, o., Me 
North Carolina 6s, A. O.......... 
North Carolina N, C, 
x Cc 




















North Carolina 
North Carolina N, C, 
North Carolina N, C 
North Carolina fdg. act, 
North Carolina fdg. act, 

North Carolina n., J. J., 
North Carolina n., A.'O..... 
North Carolina, C. R.... 
North Carolina sp, t. 
North Carolina sp. t. 
North Carolina sp. 
North Carolina cn. 
North Carolina en, 
Ohio 6s, ’86...... 
Rhode island 6s, ¢., 
aoe Moles 6s, a. i 
‘ennessee 6s, 0., 'go-2-8 . 
Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900 
: "14 









Virginia 6s, n., 67 
Virginia 6s, cn . 
Virginia 6s, xmc,..... . 
ia 6s, cn. Sakewesterevetacee 
Mars 6s, det aehisoes Wimebile 
istrict of Columbia 3, "Adios ites 
District of Columbia preteen 
District of Columbia r............000 
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_ JNO. C. LATHAM, Jr., 
_ Member New York Cotton Exchange. 


Re PeSALTER, 
_ Member New York Cotton Exchange. 


BRADSTREET'S, SATURDAY, JUNE 3,°1882. 





H. E. ALEXANDER, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 


C GAMILLER: 
Special. 


SO” 


BANKERS 


BOT TON COMMISSION 
WEE RICTEANT.S. 


Nos. 16 & 18 Wall Street, 


, NEW YORK. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants and Individuals 


received on favorable terms, and 


POR PU TU REROUELIVER Y 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


FINANCIAL. 


KEE PEABO LY wer ste. 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 


PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





R?4 TLROAD VBONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICES RAILROAD BONDS, 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, 
payable in New York, 


Due 1901, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 


For further particulars inquire of 
eV Se BAS DEY oé CO, 
98 BRoaADWAy, NEW York. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
( Cte os BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell et Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc, Issue 
1 


Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 





Ws. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. DAYTON, 
Fy ARLE & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. §5 to 5g DREXEL BuILpING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





ee) ce BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. DickINSoN. JULES E. BruGIERE. H., C, DicKINSON, 
ICKINSON BROS. & ‘BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S, WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


EJOWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


Nic. 5  WALE STREED, NEW YORK, 





T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


[A FEMORE: BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Mich wipes 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





Louis J. ApGar, GEORGE MERRILL, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. I. D. BALCH. 


DE BRE S MERRILL & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 
74 BROADWAY AND 9 NEw St., NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





fie" LET AOR SS TPA Te OLIN ET OURS 


FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
ARE AN A No. 1 SECURITY. 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 CEDAR St., NEw York. 





pO CEN® Se OA ELENA & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 
. Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C. H, STEBBINS, W. F. CHITTENDEN 





if VYECOLT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34: NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YoRK, 
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I ] ZADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CoO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM., 





(eee & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 New STREET, CORNER WALL, NEw York. 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Pn and Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU, 





KenL ED VLC GHENS ON. CO. 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Exvinu C, MITCHELL, Gero. H. Brouwer, 
Gro. W. McGown, Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. HutcHINson, Sfecial. 





Tuos, A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSsE, Jr. C, C. Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Va hoes SONMS & UBROTN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Sears and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


joey OO 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y, Stock EXCHANGE, 


R. J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY, F, E. BALLARD. 








R LL EA Keio Cre One 
x Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks, M.S. Nicuots, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM. 
C. G, WHITE. 





Fh Epa LEE ANE? CO, 
‘' STOCK BROKERS, 

No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, T.. H, CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





H. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(CLARK & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAcCKLEY B. BACON. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK 
LATHROP R. Bacon. 


Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 





Lewis H. TAyLor, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


[, ® TAYLOR & CO., 
; Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Yaa NK SMYTH & Co., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





A FPEPURNER SG CO:; 
: BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained, 
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INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000,00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, ya~ 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPL EY & 
CO.; in Paris, with ‘DRE XEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies i in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT; 


President, 2d Vice- Py res. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


GASH! CAPITAL 3654, Velbvtdaos cece ese cles dele een ealen are $250,000.00 

ASSETS 7. nat seas sob acgeaen Cee open AS 

DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURA 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS............. 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
as of pecuniary trust and responsibility; also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds’ to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company, 








W™. M. RICHARDS, President. JouHN M. CRANE, Sec’y 





THE 
(Gaas ANTEE. COMPAQLY, 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


IN 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years, 
Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President, 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York: Office, No. 47 William Street. 








RADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


AFTER JUNE FIRST 


we will be prepared to execute orders 
for 


FINE BINDING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
Nos. 279, 281, 283 BroapWay, 


NEW YORK. 








COMMERCIAL. 


The strike among sole mill employés at 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, St. Louis, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and elsewhere, which has been impending 
for some time, became a reality on Thursday last. 
As nearly as can be learned, some forty thousand 
men have stopped work. At Pittsburgh there are 
no present indications that the struggle between 
employers and employed will be ashort one. At 
Chicago, however, it is asserted as not unlikely 
that matters will be arranged to avoid a prolonged 
stoppage of the mills. A strike of widespread 
proportions at Cincinnatiis not deemed probable. 
Special telegrams to BRADSTREET’S from leading 
commercial and manufacturing centers through- 
out the country do not point to any industrial 
disturbance at points other than those identified 
with iron manufacturing. On the other hand, 
the condition of most all other manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country is reported good. Re- 
ports of this kind come from central New York, 
from boot and shoe manufacturers in the New 
England states, from Detroit, Milwaukee, Peoria, 
Ill., Evansville, Ind., Kansas City, Atlanta and 
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Augusta, Ga., from Norfolk and Baltimore. At 
Philadelphia the various industries have sympa- 
thized some with the disturbed state of labor in 


Pennsylvania. The textile mills have reduced 
their output of coarser fabrics, but are 
averaging well with the better grades. 


In New York city the various labor difficulties 
have not resulted in serious trouble except in 
the case of the strike of the boiler-makers. For 
the most part, the demands of the strikers have 
The situation in 
general merchandise lines during the past week 
has not varied materially from that last reported, 
though better weather has tended to improve the 
feeling among traders and brighten the outlook. 
Merchandise collections are fair only. In some 
regions difficulty in making payments is notice- 
able. The distribution of general merchandise 
in the northwest continues very heavy. 


been met and work resumed. 


The situation in the iron manufacturing indus- 
tries is full of uncertainties. The iron manu- 
facturers have taken a bold step, and at present 
indications with reasonable prospects of being 
able to accomplish their object. The general 
demand for iron is steadily declining. Prices 
are lower to-day than a week ago, notwithstand- 
ing the prospective scarcity. Orders placed in 
the west and partly executed are coming to 
eastern Pennsylvania mills for completion. Blast 
furnace production continues to gain on the 
demand, but in the common brands and grades 
In the finer the production is barely equal 
to requirements, and hence prices rule firm. 
Western iron centers are greatly disturbed, and 
consumers with business to place are awaiting 
definite results. A slight improvement would 
certainly follow a general resuinption of work, 
but the known fact that the entire productive 
capacity of the country is in excess of the demand, 
and that prices are on the down grade, will retard 
the demand to provision for pressing require- 
ments. Bridge building is very active, and the 
structural iron works, nearly all of which are out 
of the region affected by the strike, are crowded 
with orders, which are supplemented weekly. 
Plate and tank orders are improving in the east 
in consequence of incapacity west to accept 
business. Steel rails are in very poor request, 
and indications point to only moderate activity in 
the fall. Iron rails are not called for. Large 
importations of blooms continue. Bessemer pig 
is dull, under a further depression in the foreign 
market. 


only. 


There is an increased demand for coal, and 
work at the mines will be continued all of next 
week. Whether full time will be observed during 
the remaining weeks in June will shortly be de- 
cided. The June circulars contain a general ad- 
vance of about 10c. per ton on free burning 
coals. On Lehigh coals there has been no in- 
crease in price, but the tolls have been lowered 
15c, per ton, which enables dealers to dispose of 
it at the old figures. There has been no increase 
in stocks, and the anthracite trade in general is 
in quite a healthy state. By the tst of next 
month the western demand, in addition to the 
fall season’s request from all quarters, is expected 
to do its share in taking all that will be offered. 
The Cumberland region operators are filling 
their mines with non-union laborers, under mili- 
tary protection. The Clearfield miners have re- 
fused to strike for the present, though it is stated 
that dealers do not care to take orders for future 
delivery of coal from that region. 


The wool trade is quiet, but the market is very 
strong at all points. Arrivals of new clip in 
seaboard markets are exceptionally light for the 
time of year, and, as old stocks are either cleaned 
out or concentrated in strong hands, the position 
favors sellers. Manufacturers are moving cau- 
tiously, however, and meet the advancing views 
of holders with great reluctance. Bear argu- 
ments, based on the unsatisfactory state of the 
goods trade and the unsettled labor question, are 
freely used, but, in the face of the prevailing 
light supplies and the stubborn firmness of coun- 
try holders, have little influence on the market. 
Belief in the curtailment of production of hosiery 
and fancy knit goods mills is prevalent on account 
of the recent Supreme Court decision remitting 





the 50c. per pound duty heretofore collected 
in addition to the 35 per cent. ad valorem tariff 
levied on these goods. Shearing is about to 
commence in the fine wool sections, but no 
operations by eastern buyers have yet been 
reported. Prices promise to open fully as high 
as last year, and that means higher relatively 
than the rates now current on the seaboard. 
Negotiations for new unwashed wools progress 
slowly, owing to the extreme views of sellers in 


the interior. 
pe ae x 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Holiday observances here and in Great Britain 
on Monday and Tuesday had the effect of dimin- 
ishing perceptibly the volume of business, as 
well in produce as in merchandise. Specula- 
tive dealings have been of less magnitude, and 
regular home trade purchases have been on a re- 
duced scale, while from export buyers less in- 
quiry has been noted, despite the advantage to 
shippers of a further decline in ocean freights. 
Prices of the leading staples have been more or 
less unsettled, generally weaker, as influenced by 
the variable crop and weather reports, more lib- 
eral offerings, and increased urgency on the 
part of sellers to realize promptly on current 
receipts. 


Very little improvement has been noted in the 
outflow of produce during the week, the export 
clearances from the port of New York having 
reached an aggregate valuation of only $5,259,- 
468, against $4,942,700 the preceding week, and 
comparing with a total of $8,317,641 same week 
last year, and $8,042,822 same week in 1880, 
making the grand total since January 1, 1882, 
$128,559,993, against $155, 643,854 same period 
in 1881, and $150,734,324 in the corresponding 
portion of 1880, thus indicating a loss on the out- 
ward movement thus far in 1882 of $27,083,861, 
as compared with the aggregate of last year, to 
date. 


Under the exciting reports of rapid develop- 
ment of territory and increase of production, 
speculation in united certificates of crude petro- 
leum has been most of the week decidedly bear- 
ish in temper, the pressure to place supplies 
having been the noticeable feature, leading to a 
further very serious break in prices, which on 
Wednesday were forced down to 55c., the lowest 
quotation ever made here, on extraordinarily 
large sales. On Thursday, on a more confident 
demand, in good part for covering purposes, a 
sharp rally occurred, the gain for the day having 
been nearly 4 points. The range for the week 
was 55@064\4c., leaving off on Friday at 60%c. 
bid, against 64c. the preceding week. 

Crude petroleum in shipping order has been in 
comparatively limited request, leaving off at 
6%@7\%c. Naphtha, average test, stood through- 
out at 6%c., with residuum quoted at 7c. 

Notwithstanding the fall in the crude product, 
a stronger market has been reported for refined, 
on good demand, mostly for export account, 
which, on comparatively moderate offerings, en- 
abled refiners to work up prices a trifle. Early 
deliveries here Jeft off at 7%4c., while at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia standing at 734c. per gallon. 
The inquiry for refined petroleum in cases has 
been rather more active, within the range of 
11@12\c. for standard to fancy brands. 

The week’s export clearances hence of petro- 
leum were 6,275,550 gallons, against 8,155,600 
gallons the preceding week. The outward move- 
ment from the Atlantic seaboard of petroleum 
and products since January 1 has been placed at 
183,927,000 gallons, or fully 49,737,000 gallons 
in excess of the exports in the corresponding 
portion of 1881. 





More demand has been reported for tonnage 
for chartering purposes, but the bidding has been 
ruling very low, which circumstance operated 
against activity, though a fair aggregate of ton- 
nage, mainly of sailing vessels, has been placed, 
chiefly for the petroleum, deals, lumber and mis- 
cellaneous freight interests. 

Breadstuffs have been drifting to lower prices, 
on a restricted business, as well in the specula- 
tive line as for home use and shipment. Favor- 



























































able weather and crops reports, foreign and 
domestic, have been depressing in their bearing 
on the general position, tending to increase the 
reserve of buyers for actual consumption or 
export, and to quicken realizations on actual 
holdings. The rapid gain in the volume of th e 
deliveries at the interior points of accumulation 
has likewise contributed to weaken confidence. 
Through the various fluctuations this week 
winter wheat for prompt delivery had lost up 
to Thursday evening about 14%@5c. a bushel, 
No. 2 red and No. 1 white yielding 1%c., 
No. 3 red 4@5c., and No. 1 red 5@6c., 
while on the option list No. 2 red wheat 
declined on the June option 3c., July 156c., 
and August and September options %@\Kc. 
abushel. The July option thus suffered most 
severely, through the anticipation of early 
arrivals of new crop product in sufficient — 
quantity to seriously affect that delivery. Spring 
wheat, on a very dull market, fell 2@3c. a 
bushel. On Thursday the new rule as to the re 
No. 2 grade of any growth of wheat forming a 
good delivery on contracts for No. 2 spring 
wheat went into operation at Chicago, resulting = 
in much confusion and derangement and a wide _ 
difference in the price on contracts written speci- — 
fically on the old basis against the new form, the — 
July option, new style, selling on that day at 
$1.12 @$1.13¥%, against the same option, old — 
form, calling for No. 2 spring wheat, which — 
brought $1.25@$1.281% per bushel. Corn of the — 
No. 2 and lower grades had given way here up — 
to Thursday evening 244@3c. a bushel, on very — 
free offerings, particularly for early delivery, — 
leading to extensive transactions on Wednesday — 
and Thursday, mostly on speculative account, 
though on Thursday local buyers took an import- 
ant amount of the No. 2 grade, while shippers 
bought sparingly. No. 2 corn for July delivery 
had been worked up ¥%c., and for September — 
3c. a bushel, through the general and shary 
rally in values. On Thursday afternoon, stimu 
lated by the buoyancy at Chicago, extrem 
scarcity of yellow and white corn enabled holders — 
of these grades to advance prices 1@2c. a 
bushel against jobbers who were in 
of supplies. No. 2 oats for prompt - de- 
livery had gained up to Thursday even- 
ing %@M%c., and on the option list for June 
delivery 2c., July 1%c., August 17%c., and Sees 
tember 34c. a bushel, as influenced chiefly b 
apemuikiees requirements, though on Thursday 
the local call trade was more urgent. White oats. 
had receded 1@1%c. a bushel, as in better supply 
and quite moderate request. Rye lost T@1 Ke. a 
bushel on a spiritless movement, inducing many 
receivers to place supplies in store rather than — 
force sales in the absence of any considerable in- _ 
quiry. Flour attracted less attention, as well 
from home buyers as from shippers, and weak- 
ened to the extent in several instances of 
10@20c. per barrel, closing irregularly, winter 
wheat product showing decided heaviness. Con- 
tract deliveries of wheat have been moderate ; of 
corn, very light. 
On Friday grain values were again advanc 
on active. speculattve movement, but left 
weaker and unsettled. 





RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 





ee This a 
3 . Last week, week. 

Flour, barrels ......... 100, 100 900 
pes bushels 357,800 550 

‘orn, 00 100 
Rye, e 28 B00 000 
Oats, ue 383,400 176,000 
Peas, ie 000 25,100 
Malt, i bo00 71,200 
Barley, 1900 75) 500 


Of the receipts of the week were, on througl 
freight account, of flour, 17,575 barrels, agai 
14,600 barrels the preceding week; of grain, none. 

vl 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 
Preceding fone 3 


This ie Last week. week, 
Flour, barrels.... ... 103,000 101,000 
Wheat, bushels 11,678,000 10,760,000 1, 
Corn, ve 8,342,000 pepe 
Rye, 24,500 5,600 
Oats, rs 2,767,000 2,662,000 
Barley, ae #5000.) ies 
Peas, os IGjO00"~ «5 evince 





*Season practically ended. 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YO! 





Prompt deliveries, 
bushels. b 
Wheat—Week ending June 2.......... + 499,000 8, 
Preceding week .....svccccsses 10,000 
This week last year “] 18 CO ¥ 28 
Corn — Week ending June 2 4,000 75758 
Preceding week..... Gr2'000 75730 
This week last year 1,136,000 1,656 
Oats — Week ending June 2 355,000 5 
Preceding week....... 7,000 
This week last year....... +05. B37;000™ i ame 




















































EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 


dea poo Last week, week, last year. 
Bees 600 58,800 areno 
3,400 2,400 4,850 
Wheat, bushels... ee a 4 ten 183,850 1,243,500 
1,250 154,600 1,379,850 
“66300 oe 4 16,000 
» 5 IS, 
2,150 Tso 6,800 2, 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 3@34d., London 434d., Glasgow 
4% @5d., Avonmouth 5d., Havre 1o@ric., Ant- 
werp 5d., and Rotterdam 5@5 4d. per bushel, and 
_ on charter contracts for Cork and orders, average 
ya sail carriers, at 4s. 3d.@4s. 6d., against on Friday 
last 38-6d.@3s. od. per quarter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 





a May 26. Fune 2. 
iar ae per! sa - $3.90 @5.00 $3.85 Seen 
ship. extra, yer 43 te 4-75 are 
as trade extra, ‘ 5.60 4 50 
id family X, Oy oe ae 55 Gao 
ae Minn. clear, o4 6.50 @7.85 6.35 @7.85 
me soemeatrare, <f 7.00 @h2 7.00 @8.25 
IY Py pat'ns,“ yes. 725 @9 75 7-25 @9.75 
sf “of prades’® .... on @0.60 .00 @O.50 
GS city X a, « ne .65 @6.80 .50 @6.65 
- snrAS. Am’, 6.85 @7.00 6.75 @6.90 
Sleedee 3.00 @4.15 2. @4.00 
ess: Rye pus supertne, GS 4.20 ag ee @4.60 
eal, p Mate ee raay tots si) 4.00 @4.60 4.00 @4.60 
ped, per bush. acsana) 2.50 @I.52 — @1.47 
No. 2 red, seceeee 1.44%@1.46% 1.45 @1.464% 
: 3 red, ne + 1.40%@1.42 — @1.38% 
. 1 white, iy 1.424@ — 1.40 @1.41% 
opting a 1.27 @1.37%- 1.25 @I.35 
: 3, spring, “ 1.18 @t1.25 1.15 @1.23 
ies Corn, No. “s per bush. .83 . 8374 81 @ 81% 
7 Oe eee = 3, — @ 
 — steam os per bus: — @ % -783%4@ .80 
«ON. Y. yellow, ne -O1 @ 92 93. @ = 
i e! a No, 2 white, cs 91 @ 92% .924%@ 93 
87 @ 90% 8 @ 
61 @ 614% .60%@ — 
Pr 58%4@ 58% .594@ — 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, JUNE 2. 
Fune. Fuly. August. Sept. Seller year. 


No. 2 red wheat .$1. 46% $1. ae $1.20% Sr. a $1.19 ‘ig 
1d, 


Mona COM. 2... 3 
‘4 55 3h Ry 


MiNesa dats... . 
_ COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 
NEW YORK. 


Fan.5, Mar.9, Funer, Fune 3 
1882, 1882.” 1682. hai ‘ 


ih 
¢ 


Wheat, No. z white, per bush.. $r. 4034 $1.30 $1.41 §r. x y 
No. 2 red, «+ 1.435 1.31% 1.44% 1.2 
fe et Mil. spring “ .. 1.37% 1.30 1.35 :e TO 
Corn, No, 2 Wy -70% -70 : ey 
Rye, prime as ee .89 89 LI 
Oats, No, 2, LS ee (A 51.50 4515 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JULY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK. 
Feb. 6, Feb. a Afi. 6, roe bled 
1882. 1882. thee.” , = 


_ Wheat, No. 2red, ue we 36 $1.22 #: 24% a ear s $0 
Wheat, No. t white 25 
‘81% 79% "58 


_ Corn, No. 2, 
_ Oats, No. 2, * “52% 55% 45 
Of the prominent grades of grain of New York 


__ inspection in store and elevator at this port, the 
following is a comparative exhibit : 





Pre- Four 
This Last ceding weeks 
week, week, week, ago. 
No. rred Sng de 3,702 1,762 872 1,468 
No. 2 red wheat, + 807,345 958, 520 883,2.8 791,430 
_ No. 3 red wheat, 21,053 1; 25,202 35,220 
No. 4red wheat,  “* 22,474 25,832 41,985 34,853 
_ No. 1white wheat, ‘“ 20, 12! 23,856 25,041 73,790 
No. 2whitewheat, “ ... 4,921 3,931 4,080 2,342 
Mixed winter wheat,“ ... 4,922 3,387 2,460 2,050 
Deperemarapy Wied 8 ee, BASSR Lo wee neve. Uetnne 
ES 3 3 spring TE Be Be sao ds ge Neer sit Tne a eee 
PSPTING A eee cence 966 966 966 
heise spring, be FAS) 318 3,318 11,314 11,316 
No. 2 corn, «6, 1,103,023 854,955 584,534 233,020 
ahs No. 2 white corn, ie 7,955. 14,462 23,713 28,731 
both mixed corn, iM 530 519 148 i Bo} 
Yellow corn, nee beeeee seen 97 2,5 
nti hee eee 24,328 24, Fe 
eee 2, 
No. Or ert (ies S54 segs ere sav ee 
‘0. 2 white oats, +++ 134,7! 29,223 59, 150 79:79 
No. 3 white oats,  ... “53085 3,495 F740 6848 
No. 2 oats, te 105 192,174 96,668 173,550 249,518 
No, 3 oats, +» 8,702 7,387 —‘1, 671 5,943 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 
beech shor is ares’ 2, A ae 
1,215,733 ces Bae 3 1,063,746 
195,251 I, 102496 shred 7: 108,349 
139,429 a ee aa 
342474 140358 salons 555 
emcee G57) 28,606 BO2G Nghe} 


A reduction is thus shown in the amount of 
wheat warehoused at New York of 329,348 
- bushels, while in that of corn a further increase 
is noted of 173,286 bushels, and in that of oats 
also an addition of 202,216 bushels. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


vate Ee May 22, we 6, May 28, 

Wheat, bushels Sapeea ep anges Be oo 
" eat, bushels.. 2, 702, 

Com,’ . “ .. z29r900 202/659 TragaBso 17126/000 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN, 


Latest Preceding Corresp'd'g 
dates, week, week 161° 
bushels, bushels. bushels. 
nan 7a 28 224 14,909,921 
Le oe ne 9, 22, 828 
1975 4,589,330 
Herr gat a 327,327 
130, ) ZOE 513,092 


_ A further decrease is thus shown in the aggre- 
gate visible supply of wheat of as much as 
y 66,426 bushels, while in that of corn an in- 
; creased is noted of 1,133,041 bushels, and in 
an “that of oats a gain also of 368,297 bushels. 
Of wheat a reduction is indicated of 250,394 bush- 
re els, with an increase in corn of 271,287 bushels, 
n the aggregate accumulations at the five prin- 
Atlantic ports, 


cipe 


os wee . 
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BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS. 
Preceding Corresp'g 





= ; ; Past eat week. week tig 

OUP PDSLTONAS cc's oiclasisie' ae sae = I 137, 2 ) 
Wheat, bushels aaltanccde 5i sea Ph cad Secon 
oi ieee csc cnal's 2,722,100 1,371,700 2,400,750 
Rye, PN FRO EDN ANCA 44,350 36,350 32,100 
Barley, eee aren aor 109,100 92,050 113,300 
Oats, Reed MOCK c eigen ease 722,650 609,950 1,320,550 


A general increase is thus indicated in the de- 
liveries for the past week—in the instance of 
wheat, of 230,600 bushels; of corn, fully 135,- 
400 bushels ; of oats, 112,700 bushels ; rye, 8,000 
bushels ; barley, 17,050 bushels; and of flour, 
4,700 barrels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Corres; ‘s 


Past week, week, weekt 
127,200 156, 100 202, nd 
450,000 779,650 2,140,900 

1,072,800 1,024,400 2,747,350 

46, ms 126,700 38,900 
, » 700 
6s, 50 gta ties 





A further shrinkage is thus shown in the 
aggregate of wheat of about 329,650 bushels, in 
that of rye of 80,100 bushels, in that of flour of 
28,900 barrels, with an increase in that of corn 
of 48,400 bushels, in that of barley of 7,700 
bushels, and a reduction in that of flour of 
28,900 barrels. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 





SEABOARD. 

Preceding Corresp’g 

Past week. week, week 1881, 

Flour, barrels.. 215,100 226,700 225,150 
Wheat, bushel 810,200 720,700 3,236,850 
Corn, 2 917,450 910,950 2,679,250 
Rye, : 43,200 73)700 050 
Barley, on 18,500 54,400 38,450 
ats, - 492,300 364,500 629,050 


These figures show an increase in the actual 
deliveries of wheat at the seaboard ports of 
89,500 bushels, in corn of 6,500 bushels, and in 
oats of 127,800 bushels, while in rye indicating 
a loss of 30,400 bushels, and in barley of 35,850 
bushels. Flour was also reduced about 11,550 
barrels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The United Kingdom.— 








Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
barrels. bushels, bushels. 
Past week.,....-s+ecscerecesses 61,050 255,550 178, 550 
Preceding week + 79,100 13, 700 500 
Same week last year............ 69, 100 59,600 x, 6 13, 400 
The Continent.——\ 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

barrels. bushels. bushels, 
Past week: ites sissies ave stele oe 3,300 343,400 200 
Preceding week....... 1,250 157,500 17,000 
Same week last year 10,800 1,588,250 835,2co 





COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 





Say 35 pee May 28, '81, 
Visibl 1 U.S. and Canad in 98 pene 
isible supply in and Canada..... es gen 14,909,921 
On passage for the United Kingdom.... 18,800,000 Eee 
On passage for the continent o! Europe. 4,320,000 6,240,000 
Grandi totaliiccs ventas ieassi selec sr 32,547,798 38,781, a 
Previous week ...... 35,614,224 40,578, 
Fifteen weeks ago 50,550,223 rel mes 





COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 
May 27,’82, May 28, '81, 





bushels. bushels. 
Visible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 9,204,180 9,822,828 
On passage for United Kingdom........ 2,320,000 4,792,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. 280,000 2,480,000 
KGrand totale sissies cemvisiel os sue pe 11,894 18 17,099, 828 
Previous week ... 10,478,139 17,413,009 
Fifteen weeks ago 18,991,770 18,161,696 





Less activity has been noticeable in the line of 
hog products, which have been variable in price, 
generally on early deliveries easier, as the offer- 
ings have been more liberal. Speculative interest 
has been less pronounced, even in the instance of 
western steam lard. The break in No. 2 corn 
was adverse in its influence. Contract deliveries 
and settlements on June obligations have been 
thus far very limited. On Friday prices were ad- 
vanced slightly, on a more confident inquiry. 

In the New York market 121,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 6,650 tierces were likewise 
marketed at $11.52144@11.75, closing at $11.65 
bid for contract grades, against $11.75 a week 
ago, city steam lard ranging at $11.45@$11.50, 
and leaving off at $11.50 (against $11.50 a week 
earlier), on sales of 650 tierces. Of refined lard, 
which has been in less demand, about 3,100 
tierces were reported sold here for early delivery, 
with continental brands closing at $11.70, against 
$11.75 a week ago. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here June 2 thus: 


ct uly, Au, Sept. Oct., Nov., 
bid. tie bid” hie bid. bid. 
This week. . $11.6714 $11.70 $11. 728 $11. ee $11.75 $11.60 
Aweekago. 11.60 11.60 Il. oe 11.70 11.70 11.55 
Ayearago.. 10.9714 10.95 10.92% 10,85 10.97% 10.75 


On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of 
this year left off here at $11.47% bid, against 
$11.50 a week earlier, and at this date in 1881 
$10.15 bid, and the December option closed at 
$11.55. On Friday evening the January (1882) 
option stood at $11.624% per 100 pounds. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
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weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 
at Chicago for the specified months thus: 


fune. Fuly. August. Sept. Year. 
This: Weeks .cjcs.ccsas $11.35 $11.42 pal 5 811.574 $11.35 
Last week........... Ir. betes 11.45 ibe 70) 2035, 
Preceding week..... 11.4216 11.5714 ae jo aod 11.32% 
Four weeks ago..... 31.3744 11.50 11.6214 ee 11,20 


The receipts of lard here in May were 28,539 
tierces, against exports hence of 36,228 tierces. 
The stock of lard here on June 1 was 29,101 
tierces prime, against 30,670 tierces on May 15th, 
and 33,471 tierces on May 1, and 1,508 tierces 
off grade, with 4,600 tierces stearine, or a total 
of 35,209 tierces, against on May 1, 1882, a 
total of 39,845 tierces, and on June 1, 1881, a 
total of 38,193 tierces. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, 
This week 


This week. Last week, last year. 
OV DARGIS. aracaiaeen ate 1,461 3,136 2,750 
Beef, tierces and barrels,.... 1,024 rt 1,430 
Bacon and meats, pounds. . $4071, 800 4,148,100 3,795,500 
Lard, pounds: cca: seas 00sec *2,818,400 2,190,200 4,804,000 
Butter, SM laser ce aeaiet ries 28,050 127,850 268, 650 
Cheese, So iteecredsccess 1,461,750 922,900 2,973,900 
PR EENLO WW ghey sats ctaighs hans creipiais'e 291,100 415,200 —-1, 590,650 


* Partly on through freight account. 


Western mess pork met with less inquiry from 
shippers for early delivery, and declined slightly, 
though not offered with much urgency, leaving 
off barely steady, including old at $19@$19.25, 
and new at $20@$20.25. About 1,600 barrels 
were placed in lots during the week for actual 
withdrawal from the market. Other kinds ruled 
firmer, though dull, including prime mess at 
$19.50@19.75, and extra prime at $17.25 per 
barrel. 

Options on western mess pork attracted much 
less attention, and ruled lower. Only 4,500 
barrels were marketed during the week, wholly 
for July and August delivery. July and August 
options on mess pork, respectively, closed here 
on the basis of $19.90 and $20.10 bid. A year 
ago these options were quoted at $16.50 and 
$16.60 bid. 

The receipts of pork at New York in May 
were 1,169 warehouse barrels and 6,943 New 
York barrels ; the exports hence in May, 15,824 
barrels; stock here on June 1, 39,791 barrels, of 
which 25,795 barrels were of the new packing, 
against a total on May 1 of 50,181 barrels, and 
on June I, 1881, of 21,561 barrels. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
weeks the specified options on western mess pork 
at Chicago stood thus: 


Seller 
: Fune. Fuly. Aug. Sept. year. 
This weekiin.s<cncs ee 65 $19.77%4 oe: 2% $20.0744 $17.95 
Last week.......... 40 19.55 9.724% 20.00 theo 
Preceding week..... 19 Ba 19.47% soe 19.7214 18.00 
Four weeks ago..... 18.8214 19.02% 19.20 19.27% 17.75 


Bulk meats, as in moderate supply and wanted, 
ruled quite firm. Bacon continued scarce and 
inactive at full prices. Dressed hogs were in 
good demand, and closed at 10%c. for city. 

Beef has been in light supply and quiet at 
former strong prices. The receipts of beef here 
in May were only 409 tierces and barrels, and on 
June 1 the stock was 1,519 tierces and barrels, 
of which all were of new packing, against a total 
on June 1, 1881, of 1,802 tierces and barrels. 

Prime to choice city stearine has been in re- 
quest and steady at 124%@12%c., with prime 
western do. quoted at 12c. bid, and oleomargar- 
ine stearine closed at 113¢c. for prime. Tallow 
has been more sought after at 81(c. for prime per 
pound, chiefly for export. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE FOUR PRINCIPAL AT- 
LANTIC PORTS TO EUROPE, 


Last Previous Sameweek Same week 

week, week, last year. in 1880. 
Pork, barrels...... 2,903 4,172 5,724 577 
Bacon, pounds.... 4,376,320 5,575,200 8,661,650 18,230,600 
Lard, oe + 3,787,700 2,705,100 10,169,100 8,639,250 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER I TO MAY 27, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 
CROP YEARS, 














1881-82. 1880-81. Decrease. 

Pork, panes, SR ae 33,892,400 40,028,200 6,135,800 
Bacon, “ .... 272,575,520 478,275,252 205,699,732 
Bard. 5 156, 248,136 224,919,718 68,671,582 
Grand total......... 462,716,056 743,223,170 280,507,114 


The New York cotton market has been lower 
for spot, and the price of cotton has declined 
isc. Futures have declined an average of 8 to 
Io points. Following are the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with a 
comparison for same date last year : 


Friday, Last year. 
16c. 7 13-16c. 
rh 10 7-16 
ia 1-16 It_ 1-16 
13 13-16 13% 


Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 





CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 


This week. Last week. Last year 
11.99 12.09 10.97 
12.07 12.15 11.03 
12.15 12.25 IE.1t 
11.86 11.95 10.67 


The market for futures closed steady. 


The New York dry goods market has been 
fairly satisfactory when the holiday interruption 
is taken into consideration. Crop reports have 
encouraged jobbers’ anticipations for 
amount of reassortment business in the near 
future. In the first three months of the year 
they had a good business, sales being largely in 
excess of 1881. During April and May, however, 
the reverse was the case, sales not being up to ex- 


a fair 


pectation. With first hands there has been no great 
amount of activity, though sales are of average 
volume for the time of year. The only notable 
feature of the week was the further reduction of 
Renfrew ginghams, which are now quoted at 9c. 
In printing cloths business has ruled dull, prices 
3\%@3Ke. for 64x64s and 33%. 


Prints and ginghams were slow; cot- 


remaining for 
56x60s. 
tons of fair proportions, the export request being 
steady and firm. 
at this port and the quantity marketed, compared 


with previous week, are as follows: 


The importations for the week 


No. of packages. Value 
Total imports for the week...............- 5,676 1,886,715 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 6,607 1,851,949 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
DANG Weelk? wo. veda one seesev acntere 7,471 1,696,183 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
Vins Weel te. vee Coeses dheetta eae ebaige 7:773 1,771,984 





SReClALw RAUL AND LN- 
DUSTRIALTREPORTS: 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from thirty-three cities, given 
below, include special reference to the condition 
of the manufacturing industries of the country, 
the cereal crops, general trade, and the move- 
ment of merchandise : 


From Portland, Me..: General trade has some- 
what improved, and a better tone prevails. The 
weather is more favorable for farming and lum- 
bering operations. 
request throughout the interior of the state than 
previously since the war. Mechanics and labor- 
ers all well employed, and money is quite easy. 


Real estate is in more active 


From Boston, Mass. : 
been rather quiet during the week. 


Trade generally has 
The only 
sign of unusual activity is in the increased ship- 
ments of boots and shoes. There are now fifty 
odd buyers iu town. Shipments for the week to 
places outside of New England have been 32,478 
cases, against 22,282 cases same week last year. 
Total shipments since January 1, 879,299 cases, 
The 
following is the number of cases shipped during 
the week to some of the principal points: Chi- 
cago, 3,175; New York city, 3,054; St. Louis, 
2,199; Cleveland, 1,966; Philadelphia, 1,898; 
Baltimore, 1,739 ; Toledo, 1,552; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 1,408; Cincinnati, 1,119; Columbus, 
Ohio, 974; Buffalo, 809; Detroit, 774; New 
Orleans, 712; Louisville, 624; Pittsburgh, 603 ; 
Keokuk, 550. The cotton market is overstocked, 
and sales have been very unsatisfactory. The 
outlook for large dividends is not good. For the 
woolen mills the prospect is not very encourag- 


against 895,007 cases same time last year. 


ing; most clothing retailers, some jobbers and 
are overstocked. 
Boot and shoe manufacturers, as stated, are very 
busy, and good feeling prevails. Other 
tries are at present prospering. Strikes appear 
improbable. 


commission woolen houses 


indus- 


From Providence, R,. f.: The print cloth 
market is quiet and steady, with small sales; 
64s are quoted at 3}%c. and 56x6os at 3°;@ 
334c. There are about 285,000 pieces on hand. 
The cotton market is quiet, and sales are mod- 
erate. Middling uplands are quoted at 1254@ 
1234c., and middling gulfs at 127%@13c. The 
stock is somewhat larger than that of last week, 
and is about 6,000 bales. The dry goods trade, 
which has been depressed by the recent wet 
weather, seems to show increased activity. The 
manufacturers complain of dull trade. In cotton 
goods the regular sizes are said to move slowly, 
but goods of special size, special weight and 
special quality are sold ahead to next October, 
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as it would not pay to take a contract for them 


otherwise. General business is dull. 





From Fall River, Mass.: There has been a 
fair business doing in printing cloths for this 
week, under a slight concession on the part of 
manufacturers. For most of the goods sold the 
price has been 3}#c. for 64x64s. Some 56x60 
have been disposed of, but sales have been very 
limited, and at the close of the week quotations 
were nominal at 33@c. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Albany, N.Y. : 

dustries in this vicinity have been satisfactory 

during the past season, the increase in output 

being fully 15 percent. They are, however, dull 
at present, and somewhat unsettled. 


The manufacturing in- 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The lockout of the iron- 
workers began here Thursday, and manufactur- 
ers are more than ever determined to resist the 
demands of the Amalgamated Association while 
trade is inits present condition. The prospect 
of an early termination of the strike, from the 
present outlook, is not very encouraging, and, if 
the workers hold out, it will, no doubt, continue 
several months at least. Trade generally con- 
tinues quiet, and, aside from the strike, the situa- 
tion remains unchanged. 





From Philadelphia, Pa.: The merchandise 
markets as a general thing are only moderately 
There is little or no tendency to specu- 
Wool is stronger on 
scarcity, New clip 
comes forward very slowly. The distributive 
trade in dry goods and similar branches is dull, 
but prices ruled steady except on inferior fabrics, 
Grain is dull for export, 
and prices have declined on favorable crop pros- 
pects, but also stronger, with some fears of a 
squeeze in wheat before the old crop deal is over. 
Flour is sluggish and weak. Dairy produce is 
Farm products are in good 


active. 
lation in any department. 
but demand is not active. 


which favor buyers. 


steady, but inactive. 
demand, and potatoes are scarce and higher. Pro- 
Gro- 
ceries continue quiet, without noteworthy change 


visions are jobbing freely at full prices. 


in prices. Collections in most branches of trade 
are reasonably prompt. Local 
kindred industries look for improved business 
as aresult of the western strike, but the immediate 


iron, steel and 


effect is to unsettle trade and promote a tendency 
to close trimming both by manufacturers and 
consumers. Textile mills are running only half 
time on coarse cotton stuffs, but generally busy on 
high-class goods. The general outlook is clouded 
by the labor troubles. Hence cautious buying 
of coal, chemicals and other supplies by manu- 
facturers. 





WESTERN STATES. : 

From Cleveland, Ohio: Aside from iron and 
such articles as depend largely upon railroad 
consumption, the manufacturing industries in 
this section, with but few exceptions, are reported 
in satisfactory shape, and in some specialties still 
behind on orders. This is notably so in mixed 
paints and colors, White lead is in good demand, 
and would exceed any previous year’s business 
but for the check upon building resulting from 
the uncertainties as to labor. 
the no better than when last 
reported, and the prospect for an early improve- 
ment is anything but favorable. In general 
merchandise a fair week’s business has been 
done, but the volume was lessened somewhat by 
the holiday. Money is easy. The weather is 
clear, but cold and unseasonable. 


The situation in 


iron trade is 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: Trade is decidedly un- 
settled, with a manifest lack of confidence in all 
The strike of the carpen- 
ters just ended has retarded, if not wholly stopped, 
the erection of contemplated new buildings. 
Other trades have experienced more or less diffi- 
culty in this direction—so much so that prices of 
all leading commodities are irregular, and traffic. 
dormant. The trouble with the iron workmen, 
it is believed, will end here on Saturday night by 
all returning to work. The difficulties here ap- 


manufacturing lines. 


pear to be confined to the puddlers, and those in ! 
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position to know say will not be permitted to 
last long by their own union. So many interests 
in this locality are connected with that of 
rolling mills that, should a strike of any dura- 
tion occur, it would affect every line of trade. 
There is at present little to note in the change 
of prices. Whisky has advanced another cent. 
While there is sufficient money to transact busi- 
ness, the supply is not abundant. Banks are in 
some instances shipping money east to obtain 
exchange. The farmers are still delayed by bad 
weather. 





From Columbus, Ohio: Jobbers report trade 
quiet, as is usually the case between seasons. 
Manufacturers report sales large and collections 
fair, but express some doubt as tothe future. The 
iron interest in this vicinity, which is large, is 
much affected by strikes. Bank statements 
show a noticeable falling off in deposits. 





From Dayton, Ohio: The manufacturing in- 
dustries are fairly prosperous in this locality, but 
the demand has somewhat fallen off. 





From Chicago, Lil. There is less activity in 
dry goods and groceries, and the check in build- 
ing operations has caused a falling off in the lum- 
ber and hardware business. Provisions are weak, 
under the influence of heavy receipts of hegs. 
The receipts of hogs for May were 546,000 head, 
or 78,000 more than for May last year. The 
shipments were 91,000 more than for May last 
year. Cattle have declined 25c. per hundred on 
choice, and 75c. on Texans. The grain markets 
were weak until Thursday. The fact that June 
deliveries were not as large as anticipated made 
them a little stronger. The receipts of breadstuffs 
were 60,978 barrels flour, 115,523 bushels wheat, 
2,010,213 bushels corn, 514,678 bushels oats, 
21,755 bushels rye and 46,064 bushels barley. 
The shipments were 45,127 barrels flour, 138,360 
bushels wheat, 1,110,555 bushels corn, 385,481 
bushels oats, 34,721 bushels rye and 20,248 
bushels barley. Bankers are more cautious as 
to loans, but money is plenty. The clearings 
were $38,799.409. The heavy manufacturing 
establishments of the city have been trimming, 
with the looked-for strike in mind for some weeks. 
The leather and brick-making industries have 
suffered considerably, but the probability of 
adjustment exercised a favorable influence until 
the strike in the iron mills Wednesday evening 
caused an unsettled and uneasy feeling to extend 
to all leading manufacturing interests. The iron 
mills areidle, with 5,000 men out of employment, 
but manufacturers express the opinion that the 
strike will be of short duration. 





From Peoria, /il.: A\\ manufactories except 
those of agricultural implements are running on 
full time. The latter are closing down after the 
season’s business. There has been but one 
strike here, and that not in consideration of 
wages. There is no trouble expected. Business 
keeps up, with a fair degree of activity. The 
prospects for grain crops are somewhat better 
than last week, and the damage is not thought to 
be as serious as previously reported. 


From Indianapolis, Ind.; Diligent inquiry 
among the manufacturing industries of the city 
reveals no disturbance of a uniform satisfactory 
trade, and orders come in as usual. Workmen 
are apparently satisfied, and there is no appre- 
hension of strikes. The opinion is, however, 
expressed that no surprise would be occasioned 
by a falling off in trade, in sympathy with the 
general dullness in mercantile circles. The 
failure of Woolen, Webb & Co., bankers, has 
not been seriously felt in financial circles, their 
deposits being light, and it not being altogether 
unexpected. General trade is rather dull and 
unsatisfactory. 





From Evansville, Ind.: Lumber mills are run- 
ning at full capacity, and finda steady sale for 
products. Furniture has been somewhat dull the 
past month, though fully as good as for the same 
time last year. Machine foundries are having a 
good trade. Building materials continue in good 
demand, and manufacturers generally report 


business in a good, healthy condition, and col- 
lections considerably improved. 





From Detroit, Mich. : Trade in general mer- 
chandise is moderately active. The record for 
the year is better than for the five months of last. 
Prices are steady, and collections satisfactory. 
Manufacturing, excepting at the rolling mills, 
where action is influenced by the strike, is 
active. Shoes, copper and brass wire, stamped 
metal, lumber, woodenware, cars, springs, car 
wheels and others, are reported working full 
time, with the full number of hands, and in many 
instances behind in orders. Many say that 
more capital, more help and extra room could be 
advantageously. General satisfaction is 
expressed. 


used 





From Louisville, Ky.: General trade is dull 
and slow. The growing wheat is being endan- 
gered by the continued rains. A rank growth of 
straw has been produced, and many fields have 
been beaten down. Cool, dry weather alone from 
this date will make a good crop. Corn has a fair 
stand, and considerable replanting is in progress. 
The barley crop is good and ready to harvest. 
Oats look well, though with a heavy growth of 
straw. The leaf tobacco market is brisk and 
firm. Sales for the past month were 6,900 hogs- 
heads. Present stocks in warehouses are 11,250 
hogsheads. A full acreage of the weed is being 
planted. The whisky market is quiet and un- 
changed. The clearings for the months of this 
year up to June 1 were $162,000,000, or $6,500,- 
ooo greater than in a like period of 1881, and 
$44,200,000 greater than in 1880. This year’s 
business, however, comprises an unusual pro- 
portion of renewals and rediscounts. 





From St. Louis, Mo. Two forge and rolling 
mills here and one in East St. Louis shut down 
Thursday because of the strike. Wire, nut and 
bolt, and other iron works are likely to stop. The 
railroad rail mills are continuing, their hands 
being independent of the strikers. In other lines 
concessions have been made to workmen. Man- 
ufacturers are reducing production, and only 
keeping even with orders. Lines are drawn 
sharpest in leather and wood work. Cold weather 
and extensive rains continue to injure the growing 
crops. The river is high and rising. Some farms 
are already submerged. The jobbing trade is 
quiet. Money slightly close because of monthly 
settlements. 





From Burlington, Towa: Trade generally is 
good, considering the unfavorable weather. The 
manufacturing industries are all doing a very 
satisfactory business, which continues steady and 
prosperous, with favorable prospects. Collec- 
tions are reported fair. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: The local banks re- 
port an easy feeling in the money market, though 
discounts are only fair. General mercantile 
business is slightly improving, though there are 
some complaints of collections owing to the 
backwardness of the season. The state of man- 
ufacturing industries is good, and in most all 
branches there is a good demand for the prod- 
ucts, and many of the iron furnaces are crowded 
to their fullest capacity. Manufacturers of plows 
are seemingly the only exception. The North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company’s works, except 
the rail mill, has closed on account of the strike, 
thus throwing out of employment 1,500 persons. 





From St. Paul, Minn. : The weather is bright, 
but cold for this date, causing a very late spring. 
The movement of emigrants continues undimin- 
ished, and the city is booming and active. Small 
town sites on prospecting railroads are bought 
and sold like merchandise. The Red river 
valley increases beyond all other regions in pop- 
ulation. Towns of fifty and seventy-five busi- 
ness names have budded out since March. Their 
basis for existence can only be determined by the 
next crop. If a good one, collections will be 
accordingly; otherwise a serious drawback will 
be felt in the newly-populated districts. Several 
failures during the past week have enlivened the 
trade, but collections, though in some quarters 



























































reported quiet, are up to the average, withan 
active call for goods of all descriptions, the 
demand gradually exceeding the capacity of fy 
wholesale houses of the twin cities. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather has 
been cool during the week, but favorable for crops 
of small grain, Wheat is in better condition tha 2 
at the same time last year. Barley and oats are — 
doing well. Corn is backward; much of it just 
planted; but with good weather in July and 
August a fine crop will be raised. Farmers gen- _ 
erally are in good spirits in view of present pros- 
pects. In general trade has been active during 
the week. Jobbers of all classes report a good — 
demand for goods. The large immigration to the _ 
northwest requires country merchants to replenish 
their stocks constantly, as the demand for goods’ 
has increased. Collections are generally satis- 
factory, most of the immigrants bringing money 
to payas they go. The lumber mills are running — 
to their full capacity. The upper rivers are high, 
and logs are coming down rapidly. The lumber 
market active and firm. . Wheat is mainly out of — 
producers’ hands. Receipts for the week at 
Minneapolis were 240,000 bushels; shipments of — 
flour were 40,500 barrels. Money is active. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: Most local manufac- 
turing interests are in a healthy condition. The 
more important, as rolling mills, smelting works, 
lead works and others, are running on full 
time, with orders on hand and a fair outlook. 
The minor industries have experienced some 
dullness, owing to a reduced demand. This has 
resulted in a partial stoppage of machinery and — 
curtailment of working hours. This, however, - 
is not especially significant. A general revival — 
is expected after harvest. 
6 





From Omaha, Neb. : The past month of cool — 

weather has had a depressing effect on trade in VY 
all lines, and collections are slow. Factories < are 
running at their full capacity, but the products — 
are not in great demand at present. Building is — 
progressing rapidly, the price of material 
labor having fallen off considerably. Money 
close in this state, and a number of small failur 
have been reported. 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: Business is steady, 
without special features. The spot market for 
wheat is strong; futures are weaker. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: Favorable weotierel 
the past week accelerated the general jobbing 
trade to some extent, but there still remains room \ 
for improvement, particularly in dry goods. 
Groceries are inactive. The cotton market is 
dull and weak, with prices lower. Importers of — 
coffee are holding light stocks, and there is no 
urgency to sell. The market is quiet, with 
former outside quotations not obtainable. A 
more active feeling is noticeable in the flour 
market, but prices remain unaltered. The south 
ern wheat market is active, and a fair inquiry pre- 
vails for western. The movement in petroleum 
is quiet, and the quotation is nominal at 7c. per 
gallon. In provisions former prices are main- 
tained, but the market has quieted down some. 
A good business is doing in canned goods. The 
demand in the wool market is fair, and better 
prices offering. Receipts are very modera 
Spices are very firm and active, with an advance 
in pepper, for which 16%4c. is offered for August 
and September deliveries. Receipts of Marylan J 
tobacco have been large, and factors are busy as 
sorting stock suitable to the anticipated ear 
wants of shippers. Nothing of special interest | 
doing in Ohio brands. Lumber is only in fa 
demand, and late receipts were heavy. On ac 
count of the advance in labor, many contracts for 
building are held back. The iron trade is not 
very brisk, yet few complaints are heard fro 
dealers or manufacturers. The live cattle m 
ket has toned down, and is now a little quiet 
Money remains easy. The various manufactori 
are in a fairly prosperous condition, and mo: 
them working on full time. f 
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From Richmond, Va.: The same cause that 
has produced dullness in business elsewhere in 
the United States operated here. This applies 
to both manufactures and general trade, and 
late reports from the country south of Richmond, 
and on which it mainly depends for its trade, 
indicate that the condition of the crops is highly 
encouraging for the future. 
From Norfolk, Va.; Trade generally in both 
_ wholesale and retail lines is moderate. Truckers 
‘are now reaping a harvest; large shipments are 
ade,and remunerative prices obtained. Steamers 
cars are loading daily for points north and 
west. This branch of industry is attracting con- 
derable capital. The season is the most satis- 
factory for years. Manufacturing interests in all 
departments are active. The locomotive works 
of L. W. Godwin & Co. have work a year ahead. 
The cotton-knitting factory is very prosperous, 
sending out large orders. The agricultural iron 
and plow works are running on full time suc- 
cessfully. Carriage and harness builders are 
doing a large business. The flour mills are 
‘running on full time, and paying well. Build- 
_ ings are-going up in many parts of the city, and 
all industries seem flourishing. 


’ 
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From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
warmer, and the crops are being replanted. 
- Cotton is inactive, and receipts are smaller. 
ae ‘Spirits of turpentine are firm; other naval stores 
ps quiet and steady. Provisions and grain are firm. 
Freights are firm. Navigation is improving, and 
vessels carry fourteen and a half feet from the 
city and seventeen feet over the bar at usual 
tides. Manufactories are running full time, and 
are prosperous. 





From Augusta, Ga.: All of the cotton manu- 
factories here are running on full time at present. 
The demand for their goods, however, is light. 
_ Orders are coming in slow, and the stock is 
scumulating. Prices are low, and cotton is com- 
paratively high. The flour mills are running day 
and night, with orders ahead, especially for meal, 
for which there is great demand. Lumber 
dealers, planing mills and manufacturers of 
doors, sash and blinds have orders several 
months ahead. Foundries and machine shops 
have as much work as they can do. 


From Atlanta, Ga.: The manufacturing 
industries continue in good shape, all run- 
ning on full time. The outlook remains encour- 
aging. General trade in the jobbing line isa 
little quiet, though a very good feeling prevails. 
There is no change in the money market. 

: , 
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2 : ; 
_ From Savannah, Ga..: Business is moderately 


fair, and collections have improved. The cotton 
- market is quiet, and receipts are slim. The Ark- 
wright cotton factory is running 8,000 spindles, 
and employs 94 hands, turning out annually 
_ 800,000 pounds of yarns and warps. The paper 
mills will begin running about August 1, and pro- 
_ pose to manufacture paper from palmetto. The 
Savannah Oil Company is now producing 1,600 
barrels annually. A new barrel factory has been 
started since May, for making turpentine barrels, 
and now employs 15 hands, turning out good 
work. The outlook for a prosperous business in 
this section is improving. 


From New Orleans, La. : The trade in staples 
has considerably improved, and there is a more 
‘hopeful feeling as the season advances. A num- 
ber of new buildings are in progress and under 
contract, and in this line more is being done than 
for several years past. Money is firm, and 
movements in stocks are dull. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: An improvement is 

noted in the manufacturing industries. A cotton 

_ mill has been recently completed, and is now in 

operation. As a whole, manufacturing of all 

kinds is progressing. General trade is quiet, 
and the money market is beginning to show signs 
of stringency. 

5 « ; 

_ From Nashville, Tenn.: The cotton market 

with little animation and prices unchanged, 
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Tobacco remains unchanged from the last report. 
Wool closes quiet and easier. The live stock 
market, except for fine shipping cattle, is mate- 
rially as last reported. The horse and mule 
market is stagnant. The general jobbing trade 
remains very quiet. Manufacturing industries 
are pronounced encouraging. There is no inti- 
mation of strikes. The old factories are in a 
prosperous condition, and new concerns are 
speedily getting under way. 


LATE MAILS. 

Davenport, Towa, May 30.—The recent heavy 
rains, with attendant cold weather, have exercised 
a depressing influence on trade in all branches. 
Jobbers report a decided falling off, and most of 
them have ordered in their salesmen from the 
road. Collections are fairly good considering 
the low condition of trade, but prospects for the 
coming month are not favorable, as there is little 
or no marketable produce in the country. It is 
impossible to conjecture at this time the probable 
effect of the late rain and the weather on the 
growing crops. Corn, of course, will be back- 


ward, and will need a warm September to 


mature it. Wheat is looking very well, but 
there is danger of too rank a growth. There is 
a moderate demand for discounts at the various 
banks in this city, with plenty of money on hand 
to meet all demands. The deposits of the three 
national banks of this city now amount to 
$1,800,000, and those of the two savings banks 
$2,800,000, making a total of $4,600,000. Much 
of the surplus money of the savings banks is now 
being loaned on improved farms in northwestern 
Towa and in Dakota. There is quite an active de- 
mand just now for eastern exchange, which is 
selling at % of 1 per cent. Rates of interest 
are 7@8 per cent. 


The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 














Prime com. Exchange sellingon New 
paper, per cent, York, per cent. 

PUaRta Gas ciinaactesws ates 8 @Io 4% premium. 
Augusta, Gaz. 2. cscs 8 @ 4 premium. 
Baltimore, Md........... 54@ 6 ‘ar@soc. premium. 
Boston; Massie. <4 via. 5 @ Par@2oc., discount. 
Buffalo, NEV vicsdesdsee 5 @5% 17@25¢. premium. 
Burlington, Iowa......... 8 @ I-Io premium. 
Charleston, S.C....-... ae Y% premium, 
Chicago, Hise sees seni é @ 50@60c, premium. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... @7 50@8oc. premium, 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... Z @8  t10 premium. 
peDayton, ORIG. eccec ns cisels @7 ‘ar. 

Denver, Col.... secees Ipermo. % premium. 
Detroit; Mich =.........<.. 6 @8 I-Io premium. 
Evansville, Ind.......... 6 @8 $1.50 premium. 
Galveston, Texas.. .. 8 @tI0 J@¥ discount. 
Halifax: N.S. i... Yv@6 4 premium, 
Indianapolis, Ind.. ne @7 4 premium. 
Kansas City, Mo........ 8 @I1o $I premium. 
Louisville, Ky.. icc... 7 @8 ~ $1 premium. 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 6 @8 % premium. 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 7 @8 I-Ioc, premium. 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 7 @Io Par@% premium. 
Montreal, Quebec 6 @7 -16@36 premium, 
Nashville, Tenn..... - 8 @ 2 per $1,000 

New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ Par. 

New Orleans, La....... 6 @9 $2 premium. 
Morfolle, Vidiss crojecrate anions 6 @9 %@*% premium, 
Omaha, Neb 10 @ $I premium, 
Peoria, Ill 7. @8 1-20 premium, 
Philadelphia, Pa... e422 6 1-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, @7_~=O*Par.« 

Portland, 6 @ # premium. 
Providence, R. I....... Oe gue 5 ‘ar; 

Richmond, Va........... @ ¥% premium. 

San Francisco, Cal....... 5 @6 c, premium, 
Savannah; Gas. conan. 9 @ 4@% premium. 
St. Louis, Mo............ @8 — goc. premium. 

St. Paul, Minn .......... Z @ to 75¢,@$1 premium, 
Eoledoj Obid. sss. cues @8 I-10 premium. 
Toronto, Ont. ...verees es 6 @ i 4 premium, 
Wilmington, N.C...... a Oune) ‘ar, 

Winnipeg, Man........ nie @ 8 ¥% premium, 








MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 104 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease of 20 from the 
preceding week, but 23 more than the corresponding week last 
year, The middle states had 29, an increase of 1; New England 
states 16, a decrease of 15; southern states 12, a decrease of 1; 
western states 37, a decrease of 1; California and the terri- 
tories 10, a decrease of 4; Canada to, an increase of 5, There 
were few failures of importance, the most prominent being 
Charles B, Darling & Son, liquors ; The Crocker Filter Com- 
pany, and Litchfield & Crocker, machinists, Boston; Samuel 
Croft, brass manufacturer, Philadelphia; Woollen, Webb & 
Co., bankers, Indianapolis. In the principal trades the failures 
were as follows: Grocers 17; general traders 14; liquors 10; 
clothing 8; manufacturers 8; hardware 6; dry goods 4; jewelry 
4; drugs 4; fancy goods 3; produce and provisions 3; shoes 2; 
tobacco and cigars 2; gents’ furnishing goods 2; coal 1; furni- 
ture I. 





ARKANSAS. 
HELENA.—J. Schmitzer, dry goods, has assigned, giving 
preferences for $5,800 ; assets $7,000, 
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CALIFORNIA. 


ETNA MILLS.—L, H. Johnston, of Johnston & Amos, 
blacksmiths, has filed a petition in insolvency. 

MARIPOSA.—D., Egenhoff, general store, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Otto Goepel, boots and shoes, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO,.—Creditors of J. A. Tenney, marble, have 
made application to force him into insolvency, 


COLORADO. 

DENVER.—Howard & Sumner, grocers, have been attached. 

DENVER.—Lione! Simpson & Co., wholesale liquors and 
cigars, were attached on the 28th ult. for $4,500 by Sutro New- 
mark & Co., of New York. The firm sold out to Wm. Barth, 
subject to the attachments, and three more were levied on the 
2oth ult. 

DENVER,.—The Kentucky Distilling Company has been 
closed by attachments. 

LEADVILLE.—Kelley & Quinn, saloon, have been levied 
upon by the sheriff for $400. 

GOLD HILL.—James G. Holt, grocer, has assigned. 


CONNECTICUT: 
MIDDLETON.—Stephen B. Chaffee, saloon, has assigned. 


NEW LONDON.—L. C. Munn, auctioneer, has been 
attached and closed by the sheriff. 


DAKOTA. 
GRAND FORKS.—Wilcox & Farnsworth, restaurant, were 
attached, and are reported to have left town. 
JAMESTOWN.—Joseph J. Hedger & Co., general store, 


have failed. 
FLORIDA. 


MANATEE.—B. S. Curry, general store, is reported to be 
unable to meet his engagements, and insolvent. He is said to 
have lost all his money. 

GEORGIA. 

SAVANNAH,—C. M., Tilton, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

THOMSON—Ernest A. Williams, general store, has been 


closed by the sheriff, 
ILLINOIS. 

LEE.—W. V. Records, confectioner, has failed. 

McEANSBOROUGH.—William C. Shaw, grocer, has as- 
signed. 

WEST BELLEVILLE.—Ernst 
store, has assigned. 

WOODSTOCK.—Norton & Anderson, grocers, have as- 
signed. They were recently burnt out. Loss about $2,000; 


insurance $1,000. 
INDIANA. 


ARGOS.—Bailey & Kern, dry goeds and grocers, are reperted 
to have failed. : 

ATTICA.—T. M. Powell, hardware and stoves, has assigned. 

AURORA.—J. H. Lamar, dry goods, has been closed by the 
sheriff on a judgment of $3,000. He recently transferred his 
stock to his wife. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Woollen, Webb & Co., bankers, have 
suspended and assigned to Franklin Landers, Liabilities $72,- 
000; nominal assets—real estate $76,000 ; discounts $35,000, but 
considerable of it bad paper. The deposits were $72,000. The 
failure is attributed to unprofitable business. They suspended 
during the panic of 1873, and never regained confidence. Since 
the failure of the Central Bank the deposits with the firm have 
run down, and they concluded to discontinue business. It is 
thought they will pay in full. 

RICHMOND.—S. M. Scull, stoves and tinware, has assigned. 


IOWA. 


CLINTON .—Lewis Samco, general store, has been closed by 
the sheriff on a chattel mortgage. 

HOLLAND.—The Bank of Holland has failed. Liabilities 
estimated at $20,000. The bills receivable are about $8,000, 
worth, it is thought, about 20 cents on the dollar, The creditors 
are mainly in the east. 

MORMONTOWN.—John E. Conine, general store, has 
failed. Liabilities $2,500; assets $1,200. 

MUSCATINE.—Rothenburg Brothers, clothing, have as- 
signed to R. T. Thompson. Liabilities $6,000; assets about 


F. Weissenborn, general 


$3,000. 
OTTUMWA.—Edward F. Barton, harness, has sold out and 
failed. : 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE.—Nancy Vacaro, grocer, has assigned. 
LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS,—G, Casanave, undertaker, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 


MAINE. 
AUBURN,—L. N. Reynolds, harness. is in insolvency. 
ilities $996 ; assets nominal. 
LEWISTON.—George W. Phelps, grocer, is in insolvency. 


MARYLAND. 


ALLEN’'S FRESH.—M, V. Colton, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.—Willis F. Almeder, tobacco and cigars, has failed, 
BOSTON.—Bigelow & Towle, provisions, have failed. 
BOSTON.—John Carleton, dealer in grease, has failed and 

gone into insolvency. Unsecured liabilities $2,671 ; no assets. 

BOSTON.—Charles B. Darling & Son, commission liquors, 
filed a petition in insolvency on the 1stinst. Liabilities $118,816. 
The assets consist of about 3,000 barrels of whisky in bonded 
warehouses, and office furniture. They obtained an extension of 
one year from February 1. 

BOSTON,.—At a meeting of the creditors of Edward Hixon & 
Co., furniture, on the 2gth ult., it was voted that the firm go into 
insolvency, and Asa P, Potter and Nathaniel Cummings were 
chosen for assignees. 

BOSTON.—Allen L, Howe, proprietor of the Evans House, 
has failed and will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $11,680; 
assets nominal, consisting of furniture mortgaged for $6,000. 

BOSTON.—Litchfield & Crocker, machinists, have failed. 
They began in June, 1880, claiming $4,700 capital. They manu- 
factured the goods for The Crocker Filter Company, which is 
largely indebted to them. 

BOSTON.—Samuel May & Co., metals, offer 80 cents in un- 
indorsed: notes at 3, 6, 9 and 12 months, the firm to have the 
privilege of discounting its own paper at the rate of 9 per cent. 
per annum, Several of the creditors have agreed to this propo, 
sition, 

BOSTON—Mayall Brothers, provisions, have failed, and will 


Lia- 











settle in insolvency. They offered 10 cents, but the creditors 
would not accept. 

BOSTON.—The Crocker Filter Company has failed. It was 
incorporated in September, 1880, with a capital stock of $500,000, 
William P, Hunt being the president and Litchfield & Crocker 
the organizers. 

BOSTON,.—William Trainer, plumber, has failed and offers 
20 cents cash. Liabilities $6,500. 

FALL RIVER.—Paul H. Maynard, provisions, has been 
attached, 

LOWELL,—Mrs. E. A. Bennink, millinery, who recently 
failed, owes $2,352. 

LOWELL,—P. & J. Brunelle, grocers, are reported to have 
failed. Liabilities $2,000 ; nominal assets about $4,0co. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO.—H. McLeod, market, offers 20 
cents. 

SOUTH WEYMOUTH.—H. Rockwood, grocer, who re- 
cently failed, owes about $1,800, and will probably pay 30 cents. 

WOBURN.—N. J. Simonds, stiffening manufacturer, has 


gone into insolvency. 
MICHIGAN. 

EAST SAGINAW.—Fred. Mabley, clothing, has been closed 
by the sheriff on an attachment obtained by J. W. Rosenthal 
& Co. L. Quinin holds a chattel mortgage for $7,000, and it is 
said the unsecured Gebts amount to $16,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—M. B. Hembling, drugs and groceries, 
has assigned to W. H. Andrews. Liabilities $1,600; assets 
$750. 

ST. JOHNS.—W. S. Nowell & Brother, drugs, are reported in 
the hands of the sheriff 

MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY.—H. C. Paulsen & Co., wholesale fancy 
goods, assigned on the 27th ult. to Mrs. Paulsen to secure pay- 
ment of $2,000. Attachments have since been sworn out for 
$2,500. Liabilities about $8,000; assets estimated at $5,000. 

RICH HILL.—A. Cohnberg, clothing, has assigned, and has 
been arrested at the instance of one of his Kansas City creditors 

ST. JOSEPH.—A chattel mortgage of $8,800, given by John 
Kieffer, wholesale liquors, to F. Lutz, has been foreclosed. Mr. 
Kieffer claims assets of $15,000, and liabilities $13,500. 

ST. LOUIS.—F. C. Rohde, stoves and tinware, has assigned 
to George Jones. Assets $526. 


MONTANA. 

HELENA.—Simon Levine, merchant tailor, has been closed 
by the sheriff under a chattel mortgage for $5,000 held by the 
First National Bank. 

NEBRASKA. 

EXETER.—H. B. Austin, general store, has failed. 

LINCOLN.—A. Kanzenstein, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
assigned. 

OMAHA,—Southwick Brothers & Co., cracker factory, have 


failed. 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—The liabilities of Meyer Schreiber, liquors, who 
recently committed suicide, are reported to be $60,000, including 
mortgages. His life is said to have been insured for $40,000. 

BROOKLYN.—Harry W., Avery, proprietor of the Mansion 
House, assigned on the tst inst. to C. G. Ritter, giving prefer- 
ences for $3,100—to Frank C. Moody $1,500; A. F. Kinnersley 
$1,000; C. G. Ritter $600. 

BROOKLYN,—David Jacobs, agent, tailor, has been placed 
in the hands of George W. Lewis, receiver, in supplementary 
proceedings. 

BUFFALO.—At a meeting of the creditors of L. L. Crocker, 
fertilizers, the report of the committee showed liabilities $681,663, 
of which $382,754 is preferred ; nominal assets $850,000, actual as- 
sets $788,507. He has also contingent liabilities as indorser $100,- 
855, which, it is claimed, will be taken care of. The committee 
recommended that the business be turned into a stock company, 
with a capital of $600,000, to be vested in two trustees, who shall 
issue certificates of indebtedness to the creditors for the amount 
of their claims. The trustees are to transfer to the company the 
entire assets of the fertilizer business, $643.093, and they are to 
place $300,000 of the stock inthe market at not less than par, 
and to proceed to convert the remaining assets, valued at $145,- 
413, into money. They are to pay dividends of 10 per cent. to, 
the creditors as fast as realized until the claims are liquidated. 
The remaining $300,000 stock is to be held for the account of 
Mr. Crocker, who is to manage the business, and give bonds for 
the payment, with interest, at the expiration of three years, of 
any,debt now existing then remaining unpaid. Assoon as all the 
debts are paid the entire assets and stock in the hands of the 
trustees are to be turned over to Mr. Crocker, The creditors 
unanimously adopted the report of the committee, and appointed 
Joseph R Smith and E. A. Becker as trustees. 

COHOES,—William T. Horribin, foundry, has assigned. 

HAVERSTRAW.—The schedules of William H. Demorest, 
Jr., grocer, show liabilities $686 ; nominal assets $475; actual 
assets $297. 

HOWELLSVILLE.—William W. Charles & Co., grocers, 
have assigned to J. S. McMaster. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Cazade, Crooks & 
Reynaud, importers of wines, show liabilities $307,063 ; nominal 
assets $338,741 ; actual assets $78,408. The book accounts are 
nominally $274,161 ; actual value $45,179 ; the actual value of the 
stock on hand is placed at $30,060. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Walter S. Conant, fancy goods, toys, 
etc., assigned on the 27th ult. to Theodore’ L, Lewis, without 
preference. His liabilities are reported at $10,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Louis Dinkelspiel, trimmings, assigned 
on the 2d inst. to Henry Dinkelspiel, giving. preferences to M. 
Eckstein, $300; Alfred Rosenbaum, $300. Liabilities $2,200; 
assets $1,100. It is thought that he will pay about 15 cents. 

NEW YORK CITY,.—Samuel F. Knight, billiards, has been 
sold out under chattel mortgage. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Jeremiah Linehan, grocer, assigned 
on the grst ult. to Francis A, Dugro, giving a preference to 
Susan Devlin for $1,500. 

NEW YORK CITY,.—Silk Brothers, gents’ furnishing and 
fancy goods, assigned on the rst inst. to Michael Baumgartner, 
giving preferences to Michael Baumgartner $1,088; J. Stern- 
glanz & Co, $300; J. Sternglanz $800; total $2,188. They were 
damaged by fire to the extent of $1,000 on the 2gth ult. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Judge Donohue, of the Supreme 
Court, has removed Charles Waite, Jr., the assignee of Haynes 
& Sanger, woolens, and appointed Joseph Koch receiver, in the 
suit brought by F. Vietor & Achelis and Brigg, Entz & Co. to 
set aside the assignment. 

ROCHESTER.—Reuben D. Van de Car, spices, has assigned 
in Toronto, where he had a branch under the style of R. D. 
Van de Car & Son. They had been losing money in Canada 
for a year, collections being poor and trade dull. The Rochester 
business has been transferred to Mrs. Van de Car, and the 
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American creditors are promised payment in full if they are 
lenient. 

SYRACUSE.—Edward M. Lindsley, grocer, etc., has been 
closed by the sheriff on confessed judgments for $841. 

SYRACUSE,.—The committee of creditors of Louis Schil- 
cnger, hardware, recommend and the debtor agrees to pay 25 
cents cash or approved notes to the unsecured creditors. 

TROY.—Stendley & Son, nickel platers and stoves, assigned 
on the 2gth ult. to Edwin A. King, giving preferences for $2,325 
on notes indorsed by John E, Smith, The total liabilities are 
about $4,100; nominal assets $4,000; actual assets about $2,500. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH.—J. T. Moore, general store, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $5,000 ; nominal assets $5,000. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.—Fred. Schuerman, drugs, 
There is a chattel mortgage for $1,200 on stock. 

CINCINNATI.—Thurman, Starkey & Co., shoe manufactur- 
ers, have assigned to Adolph Nickel. 

CINCINNATI.—Starr & Wellman, restaurant, have assigned. 

DELAWARE.—Hanley & Vansickle, grocers, have assigned. 

EAST LIVERPOOL.—Gibb & Goodfriend, clothing, have 
assigned. They began in 1877. 

MARIETTA,—A. Leonhardt, agent, tailor, has been closed 
out on execution, 


has assigned, 


OREGON. 

EKINS.—Ekins & Co., general store, are reported to have 
assigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALTOONA,.—C, C. Shannon, jeweler, has assigned. Liabili- 
ties about $3,000; nominal assets $2,000 ; no secured claims. 

BELFAST.—M, J. Kline, general store, has been closed by 
the sheriff on executions of $2,000, issued by relatives for money 
loaned to him, 

FRANKLIN.—Silas Smith, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. Liabilities about $4,000, one-half secured. 

GREENSBURG.—Robert B. Fisher & Co., jewelers, are in 
the hands of the sheriff. Liabilities $3,800; stock appraised at 
$4, 600. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—S. B. Dodge, furniture, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Samuel Croft, manufacturer of sheet 
brass, has suspended, and the creditors have taken the direction 
of his affairs. Liabilities $62,000, of which $41,000 is on realty 
mortgages and the balance floating debts. Assets—real estate 
valued at $90,000, mortgaged for $41,000; accounts $8,000; 
material, etc., $6,000. The committee of creditors expect to 
liquidate the entire indebtedness in full and leave a large sur- 
plus. Mr. Croft had been in business over thirty-five years. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Byrom E, Eno, furniture, has obtained 
an extension, and has paid the first installment of 10 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas R. Goucher, teas, was adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—J. E. Leskie & Co., coal, were adver- 
tised to be sold out by the constable on a judgment for $585. 

PHILADELPHIA.—M. H. Massey, trading as M. H. Massey 
& Co,, wholesale drugs, is in the hands of the sheriff, 

PHILADELPHIA.—The contents of the factory of The 
Economy Manufacturing Company were recently sold out by the 
sheriff, and realized about $100. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Joseph P. Yerkes, cigars, was adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on judgments for $1,100. 

PITTSBURGH.—Lewis Graham, grocer, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

PITTSBURGH,.—D. Risher & Co., manufacturers of tug 
links, have been closed by the sheriff, 

PITTSBURGH.—George Tann, saloon, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

RIXFORD.—The liabilities of John Onsel, hardware, who 
recently assigned, are about $7,000, and actual assets $12,000. 

UNION CITY.—M. H. Fenno, jewelry, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

WILLIAMSPORT.— Charles F, Schmidt, stoves and tin- 
ware, is in the hands of the sheriff on judgments for over $2,250. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON.—C. O. Campbell, cotton factor and phos- 
phates, has failed. His phosphate mill was destroyed by fire in 
April. Loss $15,000 ; insurance $13,500. 

TENNESSEE. 
SMYRNA.—Hagar & Gwynn, general store, who recently 


assigned, owe $2,100; nominal assets $3,000, 
UNION CITY.—W. J. Flack & Co., general store, have 


assigned, a 
VIRGINIA. 

ORANGE COURT HOUSE.—R. H. Aylor & Co. have 
obtained an extension of ten months on liabilities of about 
$5,800. 

LIBERTY.—A. Hirsh, clothing, has assigned and a receiver 
has been appointed. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
CHEHALIS.—W. A. Haight, saw mill, has failed. 
WISCONSIN. 
RACINE.—Charles Wolf, brewer, has been attached. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
MONCTON.—M. B. Keith, grocer, offers 30 cents. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
HALIFAX.—J. S. Cochrane & Co., merchants, have sus- 


pended. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
CHARLOTTETOWN.—The Bank of Prince Edward Island 
has gone into liquidation. It is thought the estate will realize 
from 60 to 70 cents in three to four years. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
BARRIE.—Edward Hinds, general store, has assigned. 
CORNWALL.—Thomas B. Blyth, clothing, has assigned. 
GORE BAY.—Miller & Reid, general store, haye assigned. 
HASTINGS.—Timothy Hurley, general store, has com- 
promised at 25 cents cash. 

NEWBERRY.—C. B. Moore, grocer, has assigned. 

SAULT STE. MARIE,—David Miller, general store, has 
assigned, 

TORONTO.—R. D. Van de Car & Son, spices, have assigned. 

VERNON.—Bowen & Fraser, general store, have com- 
promised at gocents. They were recently burnt out. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
STE, SOPHIA DE LEVRARD.—T. Demers, general store, 
has assigned. 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—Boyd & McClure, iron and steel, have dissolved. 
McClure & Field succeed. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Ira Canfield, Jr., H. T. McCoun, Jr., 
and W. W. Alexander have formed a partnership under the 
style of Canfield, McCoun & Alexander, commission grain and 
provisions, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Godfrey Dunscomb, note broker, has 
admitted Waldo P. Clement under the style of Dunscomb 
& Co. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Howes & Co., bankers and brokers, 
have admitted H. H. Landon, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Pancoast & Tarr, commission iron, 
have dissolved. Pancoast & Rogers succeed. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William L, Stroud, commission iron 
and tin plate, has admitted J. G. Sibbald and Edmund H. 
Stroud under the style of Stroud, Sibbald & Co. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The City National Bank has elected 
Percy R. Pine president, in place of the late Moses Taylor. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Wm. M. Crippen, of E, J. Crippen & 
Co,, wholesale grocers, is dead. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Robert S, Davis has resigned as treas- 
urer of Our Continent Publishing Company, and his interest has 
been taken by Ford, Howard & Hulbert, of New York. 


BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA. 
MONTREAL. -. scce vest ces Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 
CAN ONECTEY is. an anteetacns Fremont County Bank, 
DEN VELR i. tcuchecnes poeta Colorado National Bank, 
LEAD YVLULE eaves avetetons First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
FEAR TRO RD ie cctonn aictals dane American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MEACO Mite cau ering anirialder aan R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS, 
CLC ASO) ae anion taatcisiares Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE. ........00 Central Illinois Banking and Savy 
ings Association, 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON dics. one sacx Merchants National Bank. 
SIOUX | CIUVY (0 .-ssisbabsivicn Sioux National Bank. 
STORM LAKE .csiageqgiseas« Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS............ Union National Bank, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
BOSTON Grains saerpnitesaicce Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
SEM RIDLAN even cccsiencecisn Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY citeiiassseentos Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON est erc an cesepesass James Baldwin & Co. 
ASU IBSEN sire cieteuerarc eis oni satis Watson & Neyhart. 
BUEFRALO® Aiccurenieaciewaives Bank of Buffalo, 
HORNELLSVILLE.......... The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER vate mncicemcisens City Bank of Rochester. 
NS WARGNG Wis Besta lanuision eneitiarate cia Third National Bank, 
NEW JERSEY, 
NE WAR Ie icteccaesksiniestrs on The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
CANTON... cerasvesseeaesnid G. D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAND <.t.0.ceke steele Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 
CLEVELAND fe cnwcnass sacs Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADEOGRD ssyetanevses cuss W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA | .viccvcess Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street. 
PITTSBURGH tees casaneeme Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH .. ..Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH) i.ccasebeseon Penn Bank, 


PITTSBURGH (South Side),. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Pr Tiree ACO R. E, Fraser. 


TENNESSEE. 
NASH VET De re. can scicis ts eiat a Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS. cccstudeaecregsiess First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 
Shite sioeriewcs City National Bank. 
ae saboiemasaiees Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
.-- Bonner & Bonner. 
Pe PE ORAOen Waco National Bank. 
UTAH, 
SALT LAKE CITY 505% 6.0» Deseret National Bank, 


GEORGETOWN 








RICE COMMISSION. 


AN TALMAGE’S © 
SONS & CO., 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RICE, 


96 WALL STREET, NEw York. 
ie, 12 & 14 EAsT Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, 
41 & 43 NortuH Peters St., NEw ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 


PETROLEUM. 


C. OHLEN, 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CruvbE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited. 


HH) -CAGHIEERN: 
No. 86 BEAVER STREET, NEW YorRK. 





TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty, 





IVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


125 PEARL St., NEW YorK, AND OIL Ciry, Pa. 
Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 


of these securities on margin. 
N. F. HILTon. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A. WAUGH. 


B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. 
[Anes GRIFT "SOWELL RS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 
O1L EXCHANGE, OIL CITY. 85 Woop StT.,, PITTSBURGH. 


I, M, Sowers, Oil City. 





THs. A. McLAUGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CiTy, PA. 


£0. P. HUKILL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
or future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA, 
EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OiL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





(7A HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL CITY, PA. 


YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL CliTy, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





_H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OlLL EXCHANGE; O1LLVCrLy, PA; 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L CrTy, by permission. 


V. SELDEN, 
" Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OIL CITY, PA. 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 
OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, O1L City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, 


PETROLEUM. 





DPD, LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S, NicHots & Co., : : 
N. E, CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, — 


CHICAGO, ILL. s%, 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- — 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest. S 





























MINERAL WOOL. 





(Ab S. MINERAL CO., 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR ee. 
FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING, ; x 








es} 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 


RADLEY, KURTZ &°CO; . 


25 Peart St., NEw York. ai ae 
80 So, PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS, | 


HART, BRADLEY & CO,, 160 Lake St,,CHicaco, 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizersand 
Wool, plain or printed to order. hy 


S 








FERTILIZERS 





DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS, 


AUGH & SONS, ae 


MANUFACTURERS OF nee 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 

Blacking Manufacturers. ; " 

BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

Carbonate of Ammonia, A c 

; Nitrate of Ammonia, 

ACID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND r 

FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. er 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, a 


PHILADELPHIA, Pi 


see 








me 
f 


MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 


E, F, GOLSAN, Manag. 
MEMPHIS, : 


Pe eee BROKERA CE 





S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supt., 
NASHVILLE, 


ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $80,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS, 


S. H. Bett, Nashville, Tenn. THos, O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O'Connor & Co. MAx Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A.R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co. E. F. GoLSAN, Memphis. 

2 


DEALERS IN a 
Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, — 


On margins for future delivery. i 





Jae H, ALLEN & GO; 
Cotton Factors, 
No. 32 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, Ting 


Tuos. H. ALLEN & Co. Tuos. H. A’ hy Fe. 
MEMPHIS,  ” st LOUIS, 





Sea JONES & COg 
Cotton Buyers ‘ 

FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 
No. 304 Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. _—_ 


yor GUNDELL & MAYHOFE, 


Cotton Buyers, ay 
MEMPHIS, TENN 
Corton BROKERS, 49 BEAVER St., NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the execution of future contracts a 
in New York and New Orleans. ee 





J.T. FARGASON. J. A, HUNT. C, C, HEIN, 


T. FARGASON & CO; 
* Wholesale Grocers and Cotton 
Factors, rd” 


No. 190 GRAVIER ST., No. 369 Front Sr., 
NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS. 


R. A. PARKER, 


ILL, FONTAINE & CO., ‘ te: 
Cotton Factors and Wholesale Grocers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ah: 


re 
Cotton Factors & Commission. Merchants, — 
No, 116 SourH Main St,, St, Louis, Mo, 













NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
FLEN®Y HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


_* Advances made on Consignments to 


| Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW, 


Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


‘CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
ght and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co, 


Moma & CO., 


* No, 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 

es (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 

POOLE, KENT & co., £. A. KENT & CO., 
__-CHIcAGo, ILL, St. Louis, Mo, 

Commission Merchants and Brokers in 

q Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





USTAVUS C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
HARLES D. MILLER. Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 


LOPS: DWIGHT & CO., 

c > ‘ COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 

No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 


- contracts. 





[zw ¢ al all 


— = ane 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1882. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


eas LUNI Oo GOs, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER; CHEESE, EGGS, ETC, 


84 WARREN STREET, NEw York. 








Gro. H. Krause, WILLIAM G, MARSH. 


G2. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 
No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW York. 


_Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEw STREET, NEw York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade, 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
ie & A. MEVER & CoO., 

Y Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 
Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 

Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


































r: -RoBert TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 
P eee TANNAATILE & CO., 
pe Cotton Commission Merchants, 


: : COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 


Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 

Cotton Commission Merchants, 

_ No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 





Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monyjo, Sr. 


mrs. MONTO, JR., & CO., 
a Commission Merchants, 
No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 


P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macauray. 

ACAULAY & COoO., 
i ~ Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention Rees to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
, for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A. J. MACAULAY. 





 POBERT MOORE & CO., 
~: Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


_ Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
. future delivery will receive best attention. 


; H.W. Fartey. ROBERT W. GOLSAN, J. H. FARLey. 
eyeetiL ee Y &.CO., 
as Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 
P. O. Box 3909, 


' 
Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
a elivery of Cotton. 


z GO TABER, WIOYT & CO:, 
; Cotton Merchants, 


No. B4 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
_ CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 








Ff. CRUMBTIE, 


“om CODLON; 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


pecial attention aya to orders for the buyin 
COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIV 


Member of Cotton Exchange, 


and selling of 
RY. 


WARREN EWEN, Jr. Joun M, Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YoRK. 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
i 17 WituiAM STREET, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., ¥OHN SWANSON &CO., 
ay LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


yj R. PRESTON & CO., 
Ul COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
a _ for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


eae » 


HENRY Tuos, CoATEs. PIERSON C, Royce, 
HT GeGOAw HiSim er COs. 

: COTTON, 
125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
uture contracts. 


No. 





fran P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 


No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 


CoRAUN ZZ, 
* COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of 


WOOL, HIDES AND OTHER PRODUCE. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YorK. 


Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


Hl, PARKS, Grain Broker, 


. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., ComMissIoON MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 


Qs O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 





BALTIMORE COMMTSS/ON. 








Cee: T. GAMBRILL & CoO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
No. Mp. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins, 


68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


OBT. LINDBLOM & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders, 





Wo. G, ConkKLING, CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 
EEE ROE ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 LA SALLE ST. (Room 17), CuicaGco, ILL. 


Speculative orders a specialty 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
Ts EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special correspondence regarding the markets freely furnished 


upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., s 
. Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 





of Ee hia ei NE MON AS ISI ONS II Ob 
Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
F. R. SPEAR. 


Epwarp A. DRIVER. B. F. Ives. 





OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 





VORAR SI SNIOITS VA Sore Ol oke 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 
EDWARD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN, 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


oo La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 


yee Street, 
PCL we. CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 





[FOSS STRONG & CO. 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, -ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


aa 
S. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG, <0 S REYNOLDS. 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 





VOU So PENOW EIGER TCM (ord SOMOS, 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
g2 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 








ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART & BROWNE, 
CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





Go McLA CRY VE CO,, 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, [LI 





W. E. McCHENRY, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & CoO., 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





TN) HO™ NORGT OO BUR Ts KOOL 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


ROOMS 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL, 





Wiese WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
No. 153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins, 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


WM. M. Price, - - -  -_ late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown, 





S. G. PRICE, - - - - - ame of vil ie & ~ 

ormerly Sec’y “reas. St. 

LESLIE MARMADUKE, = == { one Cotton Comp. Co, 
RICE, MARMADUKE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Ve 1B VEC BI LOWS. 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St. Louts, Mo. 











CLEVELAND COMMISSION. 
SACKET, 


on 
i COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND STOCKS, 


1574 WATER ST., CLEVELAND. 


Mem. Chicago Board of Trade. Mem. Chicago Stock Exchange. 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S, Younc. F. I. Youne 


} ZFOUNG BROTHERS, 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PropucE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





G Rk. HOWARD, 
4 ForMERLY OF N, M. Howarp & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
“LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 
Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 








AMUEL H. BUCK & CO., 


No. 187 GRAVIER StT., NEW ORLEANS, 
(Cotton Exchange Building.) 


General Cotton Business. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in this market ; also, in New Y ork, through 
H. Hentz & Co., and in Liverpool, through SMITH EDWARDS 
& Co, 

HENRY HENTZ, N. Y., Ju Commendam, 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ, 
ALEx. G. BLAcK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 
De ale eee GO os 
COLTON; 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 


ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York, 





IS PMYIMITEL Tem! DENCE 
> COTTON, BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York, Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AVLY & ALLEN, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to poresase and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York. 





R. G. Busu, E, F, PeriLtoux, 


USH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 31 Perpipo STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool. 
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SIEEBLIV PENS. 


F [ene ae 





Superior Steel Pens, 


26 JOHN STREET, 


Manufact 
anufactory, : NEW YORK. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 
[NEW YORK BELTING 


AND PACKING CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorK. 

JoHN H, CHEEVER, Treasurer. 











PATENTS: 
‘THOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No, 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 














PROFESSIONAL. 


Established 
R CC. BAYLDONE, 
Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather 
Exchange Bld’g. 


th YMAN 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Ves ‘A, NOBLE 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


Ty W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


SPE fH. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





1878. 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 








& JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
CHICAGO, 





& WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





279 BROADWAY, 


ve Viera: 


38 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


ye PARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 


NEW YORK. 





& ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





509 OLIVE STREET, 


EJ CARSCALLEN, 


Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANADA, 


Meo TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
i in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & Cuurcu StTs., TORONTO, ONT. 


W. MULOCK, J. TILT. W.H. MILLER. J. CROWTHER, JR. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 














(fue OMBIA FALL 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Twelve hundred feet altitude. Accommodations for five hund- 
red guests. Only five hours from New York City. Rates, $3 
er ay j $12 to $17.50 per week. A warm medical spring is 
ocated here. New bath house large swimming ecie or 
circulars address if O, PLANK, PROPRIETOR. 





I Rss BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR, 
8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Enpiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


. AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
W OOL, The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
vegieh ec yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


SINGLE COPIES, 





WOOL, 








WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS, 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON, 


WOOL, 
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Aes VIN SALE NEO} 
2658 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
er pul el ebey 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 
BANKER AND 


F Bee Ng 
SHOULD BUY AN 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 
(Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from 
E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


O THOSE WHO ARE FOND 
OF FINE TEA. 


The finest tea is grown on the Chinese island of Formosa, 
This tea 





MERCHANT 





and is known to commerce as Formosa Oolong Tea. 
possesses an aroma which is very fragrant, delicate and deli- 
cious. The firm of Massonneau Brothers, Dutchess County, 
import very largely of the tea, and deal in no other grade than 
the very finest Formosa Oolong. They sell only to consumers, 
and send tea by mail, express or freight. Sample packages, 
containing one pound, are sent to any address, postage paid, for 
$1.00. The tea is sold in caddies, each containing ten and 
three-quarter pounds, at 80 cents per pound, and, if you will 
allow us a suggestion, it is that it would be well if you were to 
secure a caddy at an early day. The new crop will be picked in 
May, and they have instructed their agent in China to secure 
all he possibly can of the first pickings, that is strictly fine, and 
pack in ten pound caddies, and expected to arrive about the first 
of August. To those who use iced tea in summer, it will be 
found ‘‘a splendid nectar.” 
It would be well to try the tea they now have on hand, You 
will be sure to send your order for the new crop. Address, 
MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, N. Y, 





PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Wr. Py Bennett ra, cesneiiees eects ce cpsb meen Oeelsee 94 Fifth avenue. 


A, A; Hutchinsoni& (Bross... «access vens satis o's o4 Fifth avenue. 
MeClure &\ Corr asaes covmceees <sinseesieaeeine 14 Smithfield street. 
DISTILLERS, 

JOBNS. Panebigz COs cm nclalemere (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK. 

Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street, 
FURNACE BUILDERS. 

Witherow & Gordon............+- Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS. 


Robett taddell cr eccssarccstestias Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c. 
Lead Glass Chimneys, 
The Rochester Tumbler Co..........++. (Tumblers exclusively), 


Wins Clarki® Cos, ethu-naeheeneinen Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies, 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
P.Paigterta Sonsiv. -aviensece aces Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co. (Limited))....5.2.:scsce0s«s 23 & 25 Seventh street, 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........s0sssseesees P. O. Box 30, 


PLOWS. 
Breed & Edwards. 


SHOVELS, ETC, 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co......2.0 ssencsssses Dinwiddie street. 
STEEL 

Singer, Nuimick’ 8. ‘Coy. scce sais ves athe ears 83 Water street. 
STOVES. 

Gralt, Ties fC. sk acc ce ceeniiae 206 & 208 Liberty street. 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers), 
Beymer, Bauman & Co}. osc<ciecessvecesucanevs 39 Fifth avenue, 
Cui} Wells & Con v.c ssa cee ep casamaencbenens 70 Fifth avenue. 
WIRE. 


Oliver Wire Co, (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S. S, 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 





DISTILLERS, 


Empire Distilling Co...... Sans sesh Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
; Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co..,..... Gins after the Holland Process, 


ENGRAVING, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 


PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 


(ee BROS. MFG. CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


Mae SMO MEME SUIE ISO MN| ALM ema. 


STEAM AND Gas Firtincs, &c. 





STEAM Pumps, &c, 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 


POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusively tor the undes- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents ; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW & BROTHERS, 


. THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 
SOLE SUT Aeris 
In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 
SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


UCIUS. BEEBE, G25 0NS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
_ Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW, 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 





And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69n cc Ie EAI Ghee oleeed, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS: 





WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, coeee Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 


Ves BROWN .& CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


EERE & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc, 


3 FEDERAL ST., BosToNn, 
18 MURRAY oer New York, 


Warehouses : 
109 LAKE StT., 


SHICAGO, ILL, 


Factories: 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





DWARD J. HAMMONDE& CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 
No. 55 Kitpy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 





IDY: Chee tae PNG. CO. 
BosTon, Mass., U. S. A., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
SHEET METAL WARES, 


Stamped Goods, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 
and Painted Wares, 


FHlouse Furnishing Goods, 


DOVER EGG BEATERS, WARM AIR REGISTERS, 
&c., &c., &e, 




































R. LEESON & UG 
“LINEN =-FHREAS 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for E 
FINLAySON, BousFIELD & Co,, Johnstone, Scotland; and THI 
FLax MILLs, rafton, M: * 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 185 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincim 
Exposition, er The Gold Medal Leather Exhibitio: 
Frankfort-on-Main, ee 1881, etc, etc, Adopted by ev 
machine on_ exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the qua 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


OQ. # SAMPSON & CO. 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, a 
19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, ~ 


AGENTS FOR : 


Mystic PRINT WORKS 


AND t 


COCHRANE TURKEY RED WOR 


Hace \COTTONYAR 


Batesville M 
Riverside Mills, 

A ONE-DIP DYE! 
‘ANADA EXTRACT 





Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Glendale Mfg. Co., 
Orange Mill, 


dg 
. 


“7 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! ~ 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. | 
For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton _and 
Goods, /T HAS NO EQUAL poe a PERF: 

CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and gi 
fibre a ‘ges one ye main me Lich gna by any other k 
material. ese goods are in liquid form, weighi i 
the gallon, and pe up in casks of about py gh 
Price, ro cents per Ib, ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at 
price. Manufactured only by : 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
Orrice, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass. U. S.A. 





[LAX & POPPELE, 


Importers and 
General Commission Merchants 


No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


Correspondence solicited. BOSTON, M 
JOHN PSO UIRE & CO., 


Packers of 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, 2 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LarpD OF oe 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, = 5 
” AND 39 NoRTH MARKET STREET, {BosTon. ’ : 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, [Established in 1842.] 


= f 
X 7 on 
FRANK 0. SQUIRE, 


Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. 








WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. _ 


yo boca CGO _——- & CO. 
5 CHAUNCY ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 


Yarn Commission Merchants’ 


Camperdown Mills, ANP AGENTS FOR Alexander Lyn 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, oshua Madeley Mill: 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO. J 


Office, 8 Chauncey St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; a 
Sa] Yarns for hand and machine work; also Top 
Worstéd Spinners. 


H, G. DiLLaway. T.. Cas) 


EO. P. BALDWIN & ; 
DILLAWA 


DEALERS IN 


Commercial Paper, 
No. 53 Coneress St. (SIMMONS BUILD RY 


BOSTON. 


TUTILE, MASTERS & Z 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


13 Atwater Bld’g, Clevela 1d, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A conference of iron manufacturers represent- 
ing nearly all western mills and a few eastern 
met in Pittsburgh, on Wednesday, to take action 
in reference to the ironworkers’ strike. Consid- 
erable secrecy was observed in coming together 
and in the deliberation. Three sessions were 
held, and, contrary to some newspaper reports, 
a policy of determined resistance was agreed 
upon. An organization was formed for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the contest with the Amalga- 
mated Association, the chief object of which is to 
enable weak members to meet their pig iron 
paper as it falls due. Former contests, it has 
been stated, failed because a few were obliged to 
have iron to meet notes. When one or two 
yielded, others were obliged to follow suit. The 
meeting of Wednesday provided for this source 
of weakness, but the specific method by which 
the weaker members will be carried has not been 
determined. No further concessions have been 
made. -The Cincinnati workmen have refused to 
observe their October compact, and their leader 
is among them to-day in the interests of concilia- 
tion. The St. Louis strikers are assuming a 
more defiant attitude, and one more mill and 
one near-by have joined the strikers. The Chi- 
cago workmen will stand with Pittsburgh, in view 
of the action of the manufacturers there. The 
Cleveland manufacturers are increasing their 
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force of non-union men, and feel confident of 
ultimate success. Elsewhere the situation is 
unchanged, the workmen abstaining from unlaw- 
ful conduct. An adjustment is thought probable 
at Bay View, Wis., if mutual concessions can be 
agreed upon. The steel works and works 
engaged upon special ties are working to full 
limits of capacity to meet an improving demand. 


In the present contest the manufacturers de- 
clare the conduct of their workmen extremely 
unjust. Some twelve years ago, when the scale 
was first established, wages were $4 per ton 
when iron was 2!c. per pound, and advanced as 
iron advanced, but did not decline below $4 
when iron sold below 2c. Ina short time the 
workmen struck for $4.50 as minimum wage 
under the scale, and, after a futile resistance on 
the part of the manufacturers, the advance was 
given. Soon $5 was demanded, followed by 
a strike, and concession, then another strike for 
$5.50, and the usual concession. Now they ask 
$6. The workmen are resolute and confident. 
The west will follow Pittsburgh. No attempt 
will be made to ‘‘import”’ skilled labor there, 
but such an effort will be made elsewhere. They 
profess the utmost confidence in the outcome of 
the strike, and many of them exhibit an intimate 
acquaintance with statistical matters regarding 
the industry. They look for the usual breaking 
away of the weak manufacturers, due to a de- 
velopment of demand which will present the 
disagreeable alternative of concession or for- 
eign importation. They will take part in a mon- 
ster demonstration on Saturday, June 17, with 
all other labor organizations of western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio, The advancing tendency 
in prices observable in eastern centers is favor- 
able to an early termination of the strike. Meas- 
ures are being taken to secure the codperation of 
the Knights of Labor in their support should 
financial aid become necessary. 

The workmen welcome the declaration of war 
against tradesunionism, as made by the manufac- 
turers, and will make the most of it to show their 
employers and the public what power they pos- 
sess. The Knights are eager for an opportunity 
to spend their money in a struggle attracting so 
much attention, in order that they also may gain 
strength, confidence and notoriety. The contest 
is assuming a new phase, and both side are nerv- 
ing themselves for the contest. Importers are 
watching the situation with a peculiar interest. 
Rumors are rife of large orders for iron having 
already gone abroad, but they have not been 
verified. 





Congress has made some progress with general 
business this week, but still declines to act upon 
the measures in which the business interests of 
the country have the greatest concern. The 
House has ceased, or at least has intermitted, 
the filibustering contest over election cases, 
and has had under consideration the appropria- 
tion bills, which are ina backward state. Not- 
withstanding the late start, the work of the Ap- 
propriations Committee is quite as well advanced 
as it generally is, but the bills have not been 
called up for discussion in the House. They 
have been purposely withheld in order to enable 
the politicians to use the time for their purposes 
which they might not be able to secure if the 
Appropriation bill were passed. These bills are 
the key to the situation, and, once passed, it 
it would be impossible to keep Congress here. 
There have been one or ‘two unsuccessful 
attempts to do something piecemeal with the 
tariff, but the bills relating to taxation have not 
yet been brought forward, and the leaders of the 


dominant party are not yet agreed as to the exact 
measure that shall be presented. The proposi- 
ion to repeal the tax on bank checks is encoun- 
tering much opposition. The politicians argue 
that it will not do to repeal the ‘‘ rich man’s” 
tax upon his bank .check and leave the tax upon 
the poor man’s sugar and blanket. The Bank- 
ruptcy bill has made no progress in either House. 
The measure of the most immediate pressing 
importance—the bill to extend national bank 
charters—has not yet been discussed by the Senate. 
It is proposed to amend it in important particu- 
lars, which will make it necessary to return the 
bill to the House. This fact in itself is serious, 
as amendments in the Senate will necessarily 
cause great delay in the House, and may result 
in ultimate defeat. There are perhaps forty 
men in the House who will be glad to avail 
themselves of any pretext to defeat the bill, and 
the senators who know the great importance of 
the passage of this measure do not appear to be 
giving this subject adequate consideration. The 
48th Congress has enacted the Chinese bill, the 
Anti-Polygamy law, the Tariff Commission bill, 
but it has not given to business measures the 
attention that was expected. 


The Stock Exchange markets have been in a 
decidedly shaky condition during the past week, 
and that there has not been a drop in prices 
reaching the dimensions of a small panic is 
beyond question due to the interests of all the 
large operators being opposed to it. Bull and 
bear alike suffer when chaos comes, and the 
large bear operators have aided the bulls in sus- 
taining the market when the danger became too 
pressing. A bad failure in the street in the 
early part of the week came in time to postpone 
a rally of prices, which had been looked for after 
they had had a sharp drop; and yesterday, when 
a much improved tone had been developed, Wall 
street was again shaken to its center by rumors 
which named two of its prominent houses as 
being in distress. A heavy pressure to sell cer- 
tain lines of stocks supposed to be most threat- 
ened was the result of these rumors, but 
strenuous efforts were made to sustain the 
market, and the danger was averted for the time. 
The feeling in Wall street is very uncertain as to 
the future. 


On Wednesday last the New York Stock 
Exchange formally expelled Mr. William J. 
Hutchinson, one of its members, for fraudu- 
lent practices, and his seat, under the rules, 
escheats to the Exchange. Its value is be- 
tween $25,000 and $30,000. The charges upon 
which he was tried and found guilty were pub- 
lished at length. Mr. William J. Hutchinson, 
the expelled member, was partner in the firm 
of Kennedy, Hutchinson & Co., and one of its 
clients was Mr. John Duff, of Boston. Mr. Duff 
operated on a very large scale, and was one of 
the chief menin engineering the famous Hannibal 
& St. Joseph ‘‘ corner.” Mr. Hutchinson was 
for along time his confidential broker, and his 
firm received large sums as commissions on the 
business done for him. The specifications of the 
charges show that Mr. Hutchinson systematically 
operated for his own personal benefit, against the 
interests of his client and to his detriment. When 
Mr. Duff, from some information conveyed to 
him, made inquiry into his broker’s transactions, 
an arbitration was had, a settlement was effected, 
and the sum of $750,000 was paid him by 
the firm. The story got noised about Wall 
street, and in an evil moment for himself 
Mr. Hutchinson asked the Stock Exchange to 
appoint a committee of inquiry. He was popu- 








lar, had a wide circle of friends, was successful 
and rich, and he appears to have thought he 
would come out all right. The committee 
appointed made a long and laborious inquiry, 
and ended by preferring formal charges to the 
Governing Committee against both Mr. Hutchin- 
son and his partner, Mr. Kennedy. Both the 
accused were heard in their own defense at 
several sessions of the Governing Committee, 
and the result was an almost unanimous vote 
to expel Mr. Hutchinson. The verdict in Mr. 
Kennedy’s case was otherwise. He was not 
censured. Mr. Kennedy pleaded ignorance of 
the transaction of his partner. 





= 


The Turkish Commission under Dervisch 
Pasha have been well received in Egypt, and their 
presence seems to have had a rather quieting 
effect, though the donkey boys of Cairo haye 
been especially demonstrative against Europeans, 
It is evident that each faction in Egypt is try- 
ing to influence the commission in its favor, 
and the attitude of the military party seems to be 
getting unsteady. One day is reported their re- 
solve to banish the Khedive and to support 
Arabi, even at the cost of life; within forty-eight 
hours comes the news that Arabi will be finally 
abandoned by his followers, and the Sultan’s 
authority respected. Itis hard to tell which of 
the many conflicting stories are only bazar gossip, 





England and France are in a very humiliating 
position in the matter. The Sultan has cleverly 
outwitted them by sending down his own com- 
missioners to solve the difficulty. Both 
powers have protested that they still think the 
conference necessary, but this is very like shut- 
ting the stable door after the steed has got loose. 
Arabi, for his part, treats the English threats 
with contempt. He is too familiar with the smell 
of powder to be frightened by a squib. On the 
other hand, the personal danger of the Khedive 
is great, and it may be impossible for even the 
united squadrons to save him. 


Unquestionably the removal of the Khedive, 
no matter how accomplished, will cause a serious 
loss of prestige to England and France in the 
Oriental mind. And this injurious impression 
will not be confined to Egypt alone. India will 
also start as the news reaches her that England 
is either unwilling or unable, or both, to keep 
the promises of protection she gave the young 
Khedive. It was relying on the strength of 
these promises he passed the firmans appointing 
the joint Anglo-French control, and also ap- 
proved the liquidation scheme. 


Notwithstanding the assurances of Dervisch 
Pasha to the contrary, it is believed that the 
true object of the Sultan is to the 
grip upon Egypt which he had lost, and to 
get rid of the control, with its attendant obliga- 
tions, which the Khedive—if retained in power— 


regain 


This latter is one 
of the objects of the military party also. No 
simpler way can the Sultan have of doing this 
than by putting in a new ruler unfettered by any 
obligations. 


would be obliged to respect. 


In this he would also win the sym- 
pathies of the Egyptian taxpayers. The present 
ruler could be put aside without the blame being 
brought home to the Sultan. 


the Egyptian monarchy, and bound herself to 


Turkey created 


preserve the line of direct succession to the sov- 
ereignty. But she did not stipulate that any ruler 
should enjoy his power during the whole term of 
his natural life—which would be contrary to all 
cherished Oriental traditions, 
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THE LEATHER TRADE AT NEW 
YORK AND ELSEWHERE. 

The importance of the leather trade of New 
York city is well known. Like other leading 
lines, leather has become identified with a par- 
ticular section of the city. The wholesale gro- 
cery houses of New York, the jobbing houses in 
dry goods, the hardware distributors, and others, 
have each centered in well-known localities quite 
as much, if not more, than have the daily and 
other publications clustered in and about Park 
Row. The New York manufacturers and im- 
porters of leather, general dealers, brokers and 
others, are spread thickly over that portion of the 
city situated southeast of Printing-house square, 
better known as ‘‘the swamp.” The land in 
that part of the city is low, and readily suggests 
the origin of the name which it still bears. 
Extending through Spruce and Frankfort streets 
into William, Gold, Cliff and other streets lead- 
ing to these, the solid blocks of common-place 
warehouses are piled high with leather. 

While not ranking with Boston as a leather 
market in general, New York, in the special lines 
of hemlock sole, and as an importer and exporter 
of leather, stands first. Boston, doing the heaviest 
general business in leather, and considerable, at 
that, in hemlock sole, is engaged more con- 
spicuously in the manufacturing and marketing 
of uppers. 
oak leather and in the smaller lines. 


Philadelphia deals more especially in 
Baltimore’s 
leather interests may be similarly characterized. 
Newark, well known as a leather manufacturing 
center, is busied chiefly upon carriage leather 
and morocco. 
foreign trade in leather is shared to a small 
extent only by Boston, very little being shipped 
abroad or imported at Philadelphia or Baltimore. 
The importations to this country from Europe 
are practically confined to French calf and kip 
and kid skins. Hides are received from South 
America, and there are also entries of hides from 
Calcutta, but exports*from the United States are 
almost exclusively from New York. The manu- 
facture of uppers, and of boots and shoes, done so 
largely in Boston, is clearly shown to predominate 
there by the following table: 


New York’s prominence in the 
















At New At 
York city. Boston. 

Boot and shoe manufacturers and wholesalers... 70 445 
Boot and shoe auctioneerS...........-.ssseceess 4 5 
Boot and shoe jobbers P A Sac 28 22 
Principal boot and shoe retailers........... 127 107 
Leather and findings (wholesale and retail) 93 24 
Overgaiters and leggings.................. I 
Boot and shoe upper manufacturers..... 6 130 
Boot and shoe heel manufactu'rs (in Boston, sole) 13 
Sole leather houses... ink cde nee act - 52 
Harness leather houses ..... Seo - 14 6 
Skeepskins, linings, bookbinding materials. 28 et 
Leéegther, helang viyinesccs osc enarss hic dane 19 15 
Hose manufacturers. 9 ee 
PANNA ac beans 4 
Hides and skins..... 47 5 
Oil and tanners’ mate 18 I 
Leather brokers.......... 35 27 
Carriets 2: a: si ae waea nace : ee 25 
Importers’ calf and kip skins...............0005 10 cS 
Goat,imorocco and. kid 308 Socase cane tactile 22 46 
Importers hides and skins.........-..ssseeeeeees 98 va 


These special lines in leather do not cover the 
classes which are grouped in the trade catalogues 
under the general title of the leather interests 
at the two cities. The firms manufacturing or 
selling tools used by leather manufacturers, the 
appurtenances of the boot and 
shoe, harness or other leather products, pegs, 
tacks, nails and other appliances, would, if 
included, largely increase the number of houses 
attached to this trade. But for a comparison of 
the extent to which leather itself is handled in 
Boston and New York, the table given will 
answer. 

The difference in the number of hides received 
at Boston and New York during the past three 
calendar years (exclusive of Calcutta, which were 
small), was as follows : 

NUMBER HIDES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


various metal 














- 1881. 1880. 1879. 
Foreign 2,921,869 3y047,052 2,159,278 
Domestic 482,351 578,098 809,193 

Potalecctdss Wats var ae 3,404,220 3,625,150 3,019,471 

NUMBER HIDES RECEIVED AT BOSTON, 
1881. 1880. 1879. 
Foreign ......sce.eeeeses 1,431,223 1,168, 701 993,748 
Domestic 1,330,490 1,195,086 1,503,019 
Total 2,761,723 2,463,787 2,496,767 


On the other hand, the number of sides 
exported from New York during the same 
years was much smaller in proportion. The 
figures, taken from the Shoe and Leather 
Reporter's Annual, are as follows: 1881, 1,155,- 
244; 1880, 1,212,658; 1879, 1,108,590. 

It will be observed that the small proportion of 


exports from New York, compared with the im- 








ports, as given above, holds true with reference to 
the total value of leather received in this country 
from abroad, and sent from New York in return 
to other countries. The total value of all exports 
of leather from New York during the years here- 
tofore specified are as follows: 1881, $5,375,- 
760; 1880, $5,118,884; 1879, $3,999,018. 

The imports of leather and manufactures of 
leather into the United States for the fiscal years 
ending June 30 of the years named, as taken from 
the report of the National Bureau of Statistics, 
were: 1881, $10,522,601; 1880, $11,769,481 ; 
1879, $7,532,193. 

Arecent publication by the United States Census 
Bureau, giving statistics as to the manufactures of 
the leading industrial cities of the United States, 
by trades, affords some valuable information 
respecting the manufacture of leather at the points 
named. The subjoined figures are compiled from 
the census publication, and cover the more 
important details with reference to the leather 
industry at seventeen cities: 





per year at each city are shown as follows: At 


Newark, $531, as average rate to each employé; 
at Philadelphia, $453, and at New York, $377. 
As bearing on this result, however, an examina- 
tion of the census figures further shows that, 
while the proportion of women and children 
employed (at lower rates of wages) was at New 
York one-seventh of the whole number of em- 
ployés, at Philadelphia the proportion was one- 
twelfth, and at Newark, only one-fifteenth. This 


would, of course, have some effect in equalizing 


the apparent wide difference in wages as indi- 
cated by the census reports. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PENSIONS. 
The submission of a bill appropriating $100,- 


000,000 for the payment of pensions, by the 


unanimous report of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, is an event which may well 
recall the statements that were made at the time 
the Arrears of Pension bill was passed. The 
authorities at that time were unable to agree as 


CENSUS FIGURES ON THE LEATHER MANUFACTURING TRADES IN SEVENTEEN CITIES, 
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“ Capital 

estore invested. 

Baltimore—Curried....c..ccecsccvcesnces 18 $115,01 

Tanned... 17 134,7' 

SDOtRIg Tos cata decane sccepit aon sataN pies el 35 $249,785, 
Boston—Cutried sos: caasmesesnnadiencee 20 $420,800 
Dressed “BRINE ser cascoe ee rices es 8 315,500 
Totala.cn. notre amie atarnaaaceaaete 28 $736,300 
Brooklyn—Dressed skins 30 $691,600 
Buffalo—Curried.... 3 $93,000 
Tanned... 7 1,077,000 
Totalsiicissdivescsyidceteeadteetoe 10 $1,170,000 
Chicago—Curriéd ad. Susncsseasee sees s 9 $481,002 
Danned o. sane sasstde leah deer 19 1,932,998 
WD Gtals verwla dans seclosuiesss sate cides fabs 28 $2,414,000 
21 $379,000 
29 918,600 
oT otals 2-2 seen sees casas caanee suse 50 $1,297,600 
Cleveland—Curried...........ceeccessecs 4 $47,000 
Dannet: sacs seeahotoocse etwas 4 68,000 
SP Gtalls S575 aisha 'oas s gaieepate wae won ohm 8 $115,000 
Detroit—Curried 7 $104,336 
Tanned... 10 hes 
Totals. (ic.py sc.ceeueetwalee 17 $603,000 
Louisville—Curried ...........045 5 $94,000 
Tanned !.%. sade chee eee 13 1,610,000 
Lotaisrs senses serena seccneen tana 18 $1,704,000 
Milwaukee—Curried 17 $800, 425 
Dressed skins.. 5 71,500 
Tanned .... 7 1,008,525 
Totals. 2; races es sasusesoskenecne ty ee 39 $1,880, 450 
Newark—Curried, «.cvicecsedevevccesevaae 32 $1,863,183 
anned <p fase as chase shee 27 1,652,350 
Totals, ick.ca03 6 ds otis ates cee eek 59 $3,515,533 
New York—Curried 14 $234,110 
Goods . 45 481,106 
Tanned 9 1,061,500 
"Totals, sc.cseesseeetuasetere testes 68 $2,776,710 
Philadelphia—Curried...............00005 22 $251,640 
Dressed skins............+ 2,584,747 
TONNER) ctesaececuonemstas 440,105 
Totals... api nacreteasmen ee eenacs ce 82 $3,276,552 
Pittsburgh—Tanned 3 $92,500 
urried... 3 92,500 
PLOLAIS yosicteaa sonics 6 calgon detaen as 6 $185,000 
Providence—Goods ......csccseseeseeeecs 3 $45,000 
San Francisco—Curried........cecesseees 41 $225,700 
Tanned... 47 1,161,750 
Totals. 89... eeteese so 88 $1,387,450 
St. LeilisSCurried i. 7.. aciaeoccetlecs fed 7 $59,250 
PAA | aegicx veins cay ak, aa ee 17 123,450 
POtals ona eaten eee ales ein ale ane 24 $182,700 





From this the interesting information is con- 
veyed that the city of Newark contains the largest 
aggregate amount of capital devoted to the manu- 
facturing of leather in its various forms, some 
$3,515,533, against $3,276,552 employed in a 
like manner at Philadelphia, $2,776,710 at New 
York, and $2,414,000 at Chicago. Boston, with 
its immense leather business, is by this exhibit 
seen to rank tenth in leather manufacturing, or 
behind Milwaukee, Louisville, San Francisco, 
Cincinnati and Buffalo, respectively, in addition 
to the four first given. In spite of Newark’s 
large investinent, it will be noted that Philadelphia 
employed at some time during 1880 more hands, 
the figures 2,778, against 2,655. Taking the 
total sum annually paid in wages to those em- 
ployed in the leather manufactories at the three 
cities which have the largest amounts invested in 
this direction, and considering the average num- 
ber of hands annually employed at each (figures 
not shown in above exhibit), and the rates paid 























































































































Greatest } | : 
No. hands| Wages paid eae ee eee 
employed annually. materials, product. 
annually. 

81 $29,117 310,527 $405,317 
123 39,379 206,654 287,980 
204 $68,496 $517,181 ‘ 
747 $240,250 $2,035,382 | $2,520,792 
255 2,753 439,840 579,350 

1,002 $323,003 $2,475,222 
637 $248,932 $1,258,407 $1,755,144 

71 $26,233 $439,250 $510, 500 
410 140,442 1,440,800 1,757,600 
481 $166,675 $1,886,050 
267 $129,196 $1,762,756 $2,146,500 

1,312 541,184 3,799,522 4,914,550 
1,579 $670,380 $5,553,278 
212 $86,175 $1,425,505 $1,700,426 
395 168,393 1,594,137 2,090,672 
607 $254,568 $3,019,642 

21 $8,200 $159,608 $178 

34 14,850 143,700 1Br,800 

55 $23,050 $303,308 i 

38 $16,088 $233,97 $284,118 
156 56,493 Fae 629,696 
194 $72,581 $699, sor 

57 $11,825, $228,090 $275,400 
4br 160,653 1,261,931 1,855,590 
518 $172,478 $1,490,021 
307 $160,441 $1,874,505 $2,210,978 

72 20,900 67,925 104,581 
447 173,861 1,612,400 2,101,195 
916 $355,202 $3,555,020 

1,370 $729,112 $6,742,728 $8,300, 722 
1,285 1973 4,952,176 6,345,856 
2,655 $1,410,085 $11,694,904 

98 $50,393 $336,532 7,31 

1,109 425,21 951,573 1,702,27 
507 171,418 909,219 3,161,177 
1,714 $647,001 $2,197,324 
156 $72,950 $760,037 $907,552 
2,559 1,158,148 4,895,342 6,741,796 
28,717 231,725 308,970 
2,778 $1,259,815 $6,087, 104 

35 17,000 $145,850 $200,000 

28 13,500 217,010 | 282,406 

63 $30,500 $362,860 

41 $19,420 $63,950 $96,815 
I $72,256 $941,120 $1,102,475 
328 160,754 1,530,298 2,014,345 
462 $239,010 $2,471,418 

50 $16,595 $240,797 $282,417 
120 39,191 299,926 399,963 
170 $55,786 $540,723 





to the sum required to pay claimants under the 
bill. Few were courageous enough to attempt 
to defeat the bill then, and none have had suffi- 
cient courage since to endeavor to repeal the law 
or to restrict or remedy it in any way. The 
attitude of the Appropriations Committee now is 
that the law is on the statute books, and will 
always be there until it shall become inoperative 
through the death of the persons entitled to its 
benefits, and that the only wise course to pur- 
sue is to recognize the law as a fact and the obli- 
gations which it imposes as a debt, and to make 
as large appropriations as may be necessary to 
liquidate it at the earliest practicable moment. 
This can be more readily done now that there is 
such a plethora of money in the Treasury. 

The estimates of the amounts necessary under 
this bill were variously estimated at the time 
from $19,000,000 to $150,000,000. Senator 
Ingalls placed the sum necessary at $19,000,000; 
Representative Rice, of Ohio, who claimed to 
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have been the father of the act, and who hoped 
to have been made governor on account of it, 
fixed the amount at $23,000,000; Senator Mor- — 
rill, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
placed it at $83,000,000; Mr. Bentley, then 
Commissioner of Pensions, at $52,000,000, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury at $150,000,000. 
The estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury — 
proves to have been the most accurate, for, with 
the appropriation of this year, the amount will — 
have exceeded $150,000,000. The great differ- fi 
ence in the amount is due to errors in estimating 
the number of persons who would be entitled to | 
the benefits of the act. rn, 

The taxpayers of the country probably havea — 
very inadequate conception of the amount of ; 
money which this government has paid for pen- 
sions. The Treasury has collated its records of | : 
expenditures on this head, beginning with the 
year 1856. From that date the annual expendi- — 
tures for pensions have been as follows: _ F 






SE raasig yh aaa, 200220 1869... .seeeeeee eee + 228,476,621 
ile nea 1,310,380) 1870. ......s0se00 eet 

DSCes stator Sees ¥,2IO; 7081 187K vs ov aeeeee as 

APR Gt. ba ttue ca traa te 1,222, 222| 1872... alas writs 

REGO Not se etc ene 1,100,802] 1873.. eee de 

1861.. + 1,034, 1874. -nv.cmuns tie ee 

1862. . +  852,176}1875.. 

1863. . + 1,078,513} 187 

1864. . : 4985473 1877 

1865. ai 147s 21 | 1878 

1866. . +++ 15,025,549 1879 3 

MENFicn coe canenewecctrcs 20,936, 551| 1880. . ema a7 
UBER. « <. casascicatebane 23,782, TS8Y cehintngaheeen eee 50,059,279 


It remains to be seen whether the government 
revenues will in time be equal to the demands __ 
of those who recklessly appropriate millions of 
money. Should internal and customs taxation — 
be continued at the present high point, all would 
go well with the tax eaters, but this is certain to” Z 
be reduced, and then when another complete re- 


fl 


versal of trade prosperity comes, the revenue may 
go off to a point below the permanent demands — 
which have been or will have been created. With — 
regard to the possibility of reforming the ex- — 
travagant ways of Congress the New York — 
Evening Post has the following: ral 


The evil will be the same—sometimes a 
more and sometimes a little less glaring, 
substantially the same—as long as our syste 
making appropriations remains the same. 
is no system at all in the present way of ¢ 
We have no budget in which the ex- 
penditures of the government are brought in 
harmony with its resources and with its general _ 
financial policy ; no general plan upon which ap- _ 
propriations ‘are distributed and equitab 
balanced. We have only “estimates ” from 
different executive departments, stating wh 
amount of money each of them wants for th 
coming year; these estimates are seyerall: 
dumped into the Appropriations @ommittee 
the House of Representatives, which wresfl 
with them, and now and then cuts them down, — 
sometimes with very little judgment, but almost _ 
always with ostentatious demonstrations of an 
economical spirit. But then, when the appro- ‘ 
priation bills come into the House and the Senate, 
everybody has his chance at them. <a 

Finally nobody is held responsible for the 
extravagance which is the result, for usually both 
political parties are equally guilty. We shall not — 
succeed in stopping this sort of extravagance and 
we shall have no economical government until — 
the responsibility for appropriations of money is’ 
definitely lodged somewhere so that ev 
can see it, and those who bear it shall not be ab 
to shirk it. The branch of the government wh 
is entrusted with and is responsible for the spend 
ing of the money should also have a more pote 
influence in determining how much or how 
money is wanted and should be appro 
the purposes of the government. ie other word 
the Executive should be authorized and requir 
to lay before Congress not a mere jumble of 
jointed department estimates, but a system 
budget, elaborated upon a general plan, and the 
appropriation of money beyond the figures asked 
for in that budget should be made especially d 
cult by the rules of Congress. Responsibi 
definitely fixed in this way will make our gov 
ment economical, and we do not think anythi 
else will. 


As one of the editors of the Post has had full 
experience both as a senator and as a cabinet 
officer, and as the opinions expressed are doubt- 
less the outcome of said experience, they a aS 
entitled to more than the usual weight. fs 











GERMAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 

In a series of articles on the petrole r 
industry at Oelheim, Germany, the Frankfur 
Zeitung of late date says that the applian 
used for the production of the oil, and the method 
pursued in refining it, have been such as to pre- 
clude a profitable result. Oil wells having : i 
parently a large supply are being pumped, but | 
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a way to tax their capacity and effectively 
‘refine the raw product remains to be found. The 
German oil industry needs larger capital, more 
_ experience, superior ability and shrewder man- 
agement than have heretofore been brought 
into operation. To further this end, quite a 
number of oil companies which now at best 
sustain a very precarious existence have con- 
sulted respecting consolidation. Of oil refining 
_ there, the paper named says that the German pe- 
troleum being heavier than the American, the 
experience gained in the refining of the latter 
can be of little value. Tests made have shown 
that the German refined oil (a _ yield of 
about 33 per cent. of the raw product) is not in- 
_ ferior to the American, but a great disadvantage 
_ lies in the fact that in Germany very little use 
has been found so far for the residuals of the re- 
fining process, ‘while the Americans are said to 
have produced no less than twenty different kinds 
of grease from it. They, however, do not obtain 
_ the same high percentage of refined oil from the 
raw product, and it is unjust to rank the German 
- manufacture below the American.” Near Oelheim 
_ the number of drilled wells has tripled during the 
past year, and about one thousand men are now 
engagedin working them. The production of the 
_ oil, however, is by no means confined to that local- 
_ity, and _good “finds” have been made between 
_ Brunswick and the Weser, the richer wells 
if Biss reached only in the deeper Devonian and 
Silurian strata, 1,500 to 2,000 feet below the 
_ surface. Characteristic with the forced outflow 
of the oil is the salty taste of the water that 
comes up with it, and is presumed to have leaked 
through the Trias strata. The German Petro- 
leum Drill Company at Oelheim (headquarters 
in Bremen) has up to date put down some thirty 
wells, the majority of which are less than one 
hundred metres deep. Of these, however, only 
eleven are productive, with a capacity of forty 
barrels per day. Samples taken from the refinery 
of this company have shown a very good result. 
_ The specific weight of this water-clear, strongly- 
smelling burning fluid is .807; combustion 
is reached at a temperature of 49° C., and 
illumination produced at a temperature of 
53°C. The specific weight of the crude oil, as 
now generally gained from the upper strata, is 
about .goo. The Zeitung further says that the 
easy decomposition of the German crude oil 
when exposed to heat requires great care in its 
i. distillation. The large quantity of ammonia and 
____ sulphur it contains are its predominant character- 
istics. Of late quite a number of companies have 
mee organized in Germany, Russia and England. 
‘Their drilling operations extend over a large ter- 
__ritory, the United Continental Oil Company 
of London employing Canadian experts and 
American machinery. This company also con 
structs rail lines from place to place for the con- 
venient transportation of the product. The soil 
in which oil is often found at a low depth is gen- 
erally of the clay species, and a depth of from eight 
to nine metres is easily obtained through it in 
twelve hours. Taking everything into consider- 
ation, it becomes transparent that the German 
oil industry has a great future, and, with a suffi- 
ciency of capital and able management, will suc- 
ceed ‘‘ without the introduction of new import 
duties,” as for some time to come it will not be 
able to materially influence the market in Ameri- 
can petroleum. 
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THE DECLINE OF LIVE STOCK IN 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
The decrease in the number of sheep in Great 
Britain and Ireland in the thirteen years from 
1868 to 1881 amounted to 7,712,000. The loss 
in England was 5,548,000, or 26% per cent.; the 
decrease for Wales was 201,000 sheep, or 7% 
per cent.; for Scotland, 381,000, or 5.35 per 
cent.; for Great Britain the reduction was 
6,130,000, or 32% per cent.; for Ireland, 
1,564,000, or 32% per cent., showing for the 
United Kingdom a loss of 7,712,000 sheep, or 
21.65 per cent. 

This great difference is startling when we look 
for its explanation, and find, from the agricultural 
returns in 1868 and 1881, that the loss of sheep 
not been compensated for by any material 
dition to the head of cattle, or by a profitable 
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exchange of breeding and grazing for the cultiva- 
tion of corn. It will be seen that there has been 
no such thing as a replacement of diminished 
flocks by a proportionate increase in herds, and 
that the decrease in the total combined cattle and 
sheep stock in the United Kingdom during that 
period has not occurred merely upon the same, 
but upon a larger total area of cultivated land, 
and not upon a small extent of ground allotted to 
food crops, but on a greater number of acres 
devoted to the keeping of the reduced head of 
animals. From these facts it is not easy to 
escape the conclusion that the remnant of live 
stock represents the wasted condition of the 
capital left to farm occupiers, and that, at a time 
when all business considerations press for an 
increase of meat production, in preference to an 
extension of corn cropping, those farmers are 
compelled to curtail and almost relinquish the 
breeding or fattening of animals, notwithstand- 
ing that sheep are selling for one shilling per 
pound in the wool. 

In order to understand the true deficit in the 
standing head of live stock, it is necessary to 
compare the combined cattle and sheep stock of 
1881 with that of 1868, and this comparison can 
be fairly instituted by bringing the two kinds of 
stock to one term, or, in other words, by reckon- 
ing cattle as sheep, taking each head of cattle as 
equivalent to six sheep. Estimated in this way, 
the number of sheep and cattle reckoned as sheep 
was less in England in 1881 than it was in 1868 
by a head of live stock equivalent to 8,268,000 
sheep, being a reduction of 7% per cent. Put 
at £2 10s. per sheep, the money loss was 
48,170,000, and this may be taken as near the 
amount of farmers’ capital in sheep and cattle 
alone which has been obliterated in England in 
the period of thirteen years. In Wales there 
was an increase of 234 per cent., and in’Scotland 
a decrease of under I per cent., making the 
decrease for Great Britain 5 per cent. Ireland 
showed an increase of 1.65 per cent., the result 
for the United Kingdom being a diminution of 
3 percent. And this diminution, as we have 
said, is rendered all the more startling by the 
fact that the increase in the number of acres 
under permanent pasture, clover, grasses, green 
crops and root crops (minus potatoes) in 1881 
over 1868 was for the United Kingdom 34,- 
512,000, or over IO per cent. 

While this extension of area for the mainte- 
nance of more cattle and sheep has been going on, 
the animals simultaneously falling off in number, 
the farmers have been abandoning a large breadth 
of their area of corn. As compared with 1868, 
England gave up the growth of 539,000 acres of 
grain crops, being a decrease of 7 per cent. ; 
Wales had 66,000 acres less, or 12 per cent.; 
Scotland had a small increase—namely, 19,000 
acres, or 1% per cent.—and Ireland lost 416,000 
acres, being a decrease of 18 per cent. Thus it 
is calculated that, while England has probably 
£8,000,000 less farmers’ capital in live stock, it 
has a further £4,000,000 less in corn crops 
(altogether irrespective of the falling off in yield) 
than it possessed thirteen years ago. 

British farmers have received lessons enough 
to turn more attention to pastoral, rather than 
cereal, husbandry. The enlargedarea of their grass 
and green crops, and the decrease in the breadth 
sown with corn, prove that they have been 
striving to carry out the advice, and the natural 
result should have been seen in a substantial 
advance in the head of live stock. The conclu- 
sion seems obvious that the farmers would have 
multiplied their head of stock if they had been 
able todo so. Their failure may be attributed in 
part to the influence of frequent years of disease, 
in which foot and mouth complaint, lung disease 
and rot committed excessive havoc, and in part 
to a general wasting of the means of farm occu- 
piers through other causes. 

The great drouth of 1868, succeeded quickly 
by another hot summer in 1870, and this imme- 
diately followed by two years of foot and mouth 
disease, brought the flocks and herds very low 
except in Wales and Ireland. A maximum head 
of stock was attained in 1874 and 1875. Then 
came a decline, partially recovered at the June 
census of 1879. But since then the fall in num- 
bers has been rapid, sheep-rot and cattle diseases 


having made excessive ravages, while the last 
three years’ failing corn crops destroyed a serious 
proportion of the capital which would have been 
otherwise available for raising animal produce. 
The decrease in the crop of lambs in the same 
period of thirteen years was 3,029,000, or 23 per 
cent., for the United Kingdom, the increase in 
the number of cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
in the same period being only 9,000. Thus it is 
evident that the farmers are breeding less and 
less of the very stock which they most need. 

This is indeed a melancholy position at the close 
of thirteen years of agricultural toil and expendi- 
ture, and where there has been the application of 
improved methods in every process of husbandry, 
which should have greatly augmented the head of 
live stock, even if there had been no increase in the 
number of acres devoted to the keeping of animals. 

The question naturally arises whether these 
facts, evidencing the decline in agricultural 
wealth and production, constitute an indictment 
against the farmers’ skill and system of manage- 
ment, or are merely a record of their misfor- 
tunes; how far the conditions under which 
farming is conducted are answerable for the 
failure to supply the demand for cheaper food, or 
whether the seasons alone are to blame, and that 
no remedial measure need be adopted for turning 
the land once more toward prosperity. 


COST OF DOING GOVERNMENT 
BUSINESS. 

There are probably very few merchants who 
knew what it costs the government to conduct its 
business. There are doubtless very few public 
men or public writers who, while denouncing the 
government for extravagance and unbusinesslike 
methods, could state even with approximate 
accuracy the value of the business transacted by 
the government, or the cost of doing the same. 
Yet it is as practicable to determine the expense 
of doing the vast business of the governmentas it 
is that of any mercantile house. During the last 
year, 1881, the amount of internal revenue col- 
lected was $135,264,385. The expenses of collect- 
ing it were $4,327,793, Or 3.21 percent. During 
the same year the amount of revenue collected 
from customs was $198,159,676, the expenses of 
collecting which were $6,383,288, or 3.22 per 
cent. The amount of customs revenue collected 
last year exceeded that collected in any year since 
1872, when it was $216,370,286. These importa- 
tions had fallen in 1877 to $130,956,493. Since 
that time there has been a steady increase each 
year. The greatest amount collected from cus- 
toms in any year was in 1872, when it was $216,- 
370,286. The smallest amount collected in any 
one year since the war was in 1878, when the 
receipts fell to $130,170,680. 

The greatest amount collected from internal 
revenue in any one year since the system was 
established was in 1866, when the enormous sum 
of $309, 226,813 was collected, an amount greater 
by nearly $100,000,000 than has ever been col- 
lected from customs in any year. This was at 
the close of the war, when the heavy war taxes 
had not been repealed, and the war expenditures 
had been reduced, and it was no longer necessary 
to maintain armies in the field. In the following 
year the internal revenue system was materially 
modified. Large amounts of taxes were taken 
off, and the aggregate amount of internal reve- 
nue since has been much less. 

There has at different times existed some feel- 
ing between the customs and internal revenue 
authorities at the comparative expenses of the 
cost of collecting the large amounts collected in 
these two branches of the public service. There 
was for years a very considerable disproportion 
between the customs and internal revenue ser- 
vice, to the advantage of the latter. It was per- 
haps in the nature of things that this should be 
so, as a very considerable amount of money is 
expended by the customs authorities on what is 
called the preventive service. The amount 
usually expended for this purpose, howeyer, is 
insignificant compared with the amount that is 
doubtless unnecessarily expended upon customs 
establishments which are needless, and which are 
maintained purely for political reasons. There 
are a great many custom houses and customs 
officers, from Maine to Florida, the maintenance 
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of which cannot be defended on business princi- 
ples, which are continued because politicians need 
places for their friends. The legitimate expenses 
for the preventive service could be much reduced 
if many of these customs establishments were 
abolished, and a portion of the money now 
expended upon them should be actually devoted 
to the prevention of smuggling. Still, with these 
useless custom houses, which are small political 
machines, the cost of collecting customs is much 
nearer the cost of collecting the internal revenue 
than is generally supposed. Last year, for 
instance, it cost the government 3.22 per cent. 
to collect its customs and 3.20 per cent. to 
collect its internal revenue. 

The vast extent of the government business, 
the cost of maintaining the customs and internal 
revenue establishments, and the relative expense 
of collecting customs and internal dues, are illus- 
trated by the following comparative table: 


—Internal revenue—, —-Customs revenue-~ 











Expenses Expenses 

Year ended collecting, collecting, 

Fune 30. Revenue, percent. Revenue. per cent, 
1858 Wins $41,789,620 fe 
1859... 49,505,824 6.85 
1860... 53,187,511 6.27 
1861 .. 39,582,125, 7.18 
1862... ce  Gocereae ace 49,056,397 6.67 
1863 .. -+ $37,640,787 0.29 69,059,642 4.60 
1864 100,741,134 0.23 102,318,152 
186 209,464,215 0.18 84,928, 2 3 
186 309,22 813 1.87 179,046,651 28 
1867.. 260,027,537 2.77 176,417,810 3.26 
1868 .. 191,087,589 4.55 164,464,599 4.65 
1869... 158,356,460 4.59 180,048,426 2.99 
1870.. 184,899,756 3.92 194,538,374 3.20 
1871... 143,098, 153 5.30 20 270,408 3.18 
1872 130,642,177 4.36 216,370,286 3.21 
1873 113,720,314 4.09 188,089, 522 3.76 
1874... 102,409,784 4.40 163,103,833 fi 49 
1875 .. 110,007,493 3. 3 157,107,722 4.47 
1876... 116,700,732 3.3) 148,071,984 4. 
1877... 118,630,407 2.99 130,956, 493 4. 
1878 .. 110,581,624 2.96 130,170, 4.47 
1879 113,561,610 3.16 137,250,047 3.99 
1880 124,009,385 2.95 186,522, 3.23 
1881 135,264,385 3.20 198,159,670 3.22 





The striking difference between the figures 
of two successive years as those of 1880 and 1881 
merit a closer inquiry, and we will, therefore, 


return to the subject. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The Repression of Crime bill still occupies the 
attention of the House of Commons. As might 
be expected, various amendments are proposed 
by Irish members, but with little hope of 
materially changing the main features of the bill. 
Mr. 
through with a high hand, keeping the Arrears 


Gladstone seems determined to carry it 


of Rent bill in reserve until the former is safe, 


Mr. Gladstone cannot, 
carry the latter measure without encountering 
the most determined opposition, not only from 
the Conservatives, but also from many Liberals 
who have till now supported him. Land league 
principles are not merely in the air in England, 
but have actually assumed an outward and visible 
And, although some English members 
often view with indifference experiments tried 
upon ‘‘a vile body,” 
times considered, when the prospect of like 
experiments nearer home is before their eyes they 
will, no doubt, be able to justify their incon- 
sistency by representing the conditions of the two 


however, expect to 


form. 


such as Ireland is some- 


countries as essentially different, 


This, indeed, seems to be the only plea that 
can be urged in defense of a measure which out- 
rages the plainest doctrines of political economy, 
Desperate cases, we are told, require desperate 
remedies, and arrears of rent in Ireland are to be 
wiped out with as little compunction as the lia- 
bilities of an insolvent debtor. 


If the tenants are unable to pay the arrears, 
the landlords will be gainers by the provisions of 
the proposed measure; and there may be some 
ground for saying that in such cases the landlord 
should be deprived of the power to use such 
arrears as the means of evicting a tenant, and so 
depriving him of every benefit under the Land 
Act. With respect to tenants who are able to 
pay, it is supposed that the provisions in the bill 
obliging tenants to satisfy a county court judge of 
their inability to pay in full will sufficiently pro- 
tect the landlords from injustice. 





Mr. Davitt, of land league notoriety, has 
publicly announced that he is in favor of the soil 
of Ireland becoming national property, and he 
thinks the land could be purchased from the 
landlords for £140,000,000 in government bonds 
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repayable in fifty years. 
nationalization of land now propounded by Mr. 
Davitt is not, as is stated by some of our con- 
temporaries, a novel departure in Irish politics. 
It was solemnly proposed by no less a personage 
than Mr. John Bright, in his memorable Birming- 
ham speech, some three or four years ago. After 
reviewing the condition of Ireland at that time, 
Mr. Bright, then a member of the cabinet, lent 
the sanction of his high position to a scheme for 
buying out the Irish landlords by the govern- 
ment, under a commission formed on the lines of 
the Irish Church Commission, which was said 
to have worked so well for the benefit of the 
tenants of church lands. The only difference 
between Mr. Bright’s scheme and Mr. Davitt’s 
was that a period of thirty-five, instead of fifty, 
years was to be allowed for the repayment of the 
purchase money, of which three-fourths was to 
be allowed by the state. The great London 
companies owning vast estates in the north of 
Ireland were to have been compelled to sell. 


Mr. Bright did not, however, go so far as to 
propose compulsion on the other landholders of 
Ireland, but he intimated that they would gladly 
come into the government mart, and in this way 
sell to the best advantage the estates which were 
almost wholly unproductive, owing to the con- 
dition of the country. Mr. Parnell was making 
his tour in America at that time, and triumph- 
antly alluded to Mr. Bright’s harangue as 
evidence of the change of English feeling on the 
subject. The storm which Mr. Bright’s proposal 
encountered from political economists and the 
representatives of English and Scotch taxpayers 
had the effect of strangling his scheme, and 
nothing more was heard of it—from Mr. Bright 
at least. Mr. 
his way to America, with the object of explaining 


Davitt is reported to be now on 


the scope and meaning of a theory which has 
been made familiar to many people on this conti- 
nent by Henry George and other writers. It is 
said that Mr. Parnell will have nothing to do 
with this proposal, to continue 
the struggle for the abolition of landlordism 
on the old land This _pro- 
posed purchase of the lands by the govern- 


but intends 


league lines. 
ment for the absolute benefit of the present 
occupiers would place the government in the 
anomalous position of being a mortgagee to the 
farmer for the amount of the purchase money to 
be paid by him in installments during the speci- 
fied term. Probable complications arising from 
this can be easily foreseen. Should the farmer 
fail to fulfill his obligations, the state and the 
subject would be brought into a conflict which 
would not promote that good-will and loyalty 
which the proposed measure is intended to pro- 
duce. 





A correspondent at Philadelphiasends word that 
an important reduction in grain terminal charges 
from 1(c., the present rate for receiving, storing 
(for ten days), and delivering on board vessels, 
is in contemplation by the Girard Point Storage 
Company, and likely to be officially announced 
within a day or two. The decline is intended to 
equalize terminal rates in Philadelphia with those 
at New York. The pilotage trouble at the former 
city is not yetended. The pilots oppose the new 
rules of the Board of Port Wardens, and some of 
them have applied for licenses to the Delaware 
commissioners. Others threaten to go, but the 
wardens have the power to license new men, and 
say they will make pilots of the tugboat captains 
and others, who are equally qualified, rather than 
yield to a withdrawal of the new rules, which are 
regarded as reasonable, and fully satisfy the com- 
mercial interests of the port. 


The President has sent to the Senate the fol- 
lowing nominations as members of the Tariff 
Commission: William A. Wheeler, New York, 
chairman; John L. Hayes, Massachusetts; 
Henry W. Oliver, Jr., Pennsylvania; Austin 
M. Garland, Illinois; Jacob Ambler, Ohio; John 
S. Phelps, Missouri; Robert P. Porter, District 
of Columbia; John W. H. Underwood, Georgia, 
and Duncan F. Kenner, Louisiana. The friends 
of a high tariff appear to be satisfied with the 
nominations. Opposition to some of them in 
the Senate is reported. 
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POINTS OF INTEREST FROM THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE. 

San Francisco, June 1.—A long spell of cool 
weather, with an occasional shower and hot day, 
has done much to mature the grain crop, and, 
unless some unexpected weather prevents, all 
danger will be at an end in ten days at furthest. 
Every unfavorable indication is magnified by 
speculators, but conservative advices from the 
principal wheat-growing districts agree in placing 
the crop at last season’s yield, with a probably 
much larger quantity. In several counties the 
yield will be exceptionally large. Colusa will 
have at least a half crop. Sacramento county 
has a much larger acreage than ever before, and 
the promise of a heavy crop. In the San Joa- 
quin valley, running south, the wheat fields look 
patchy. Summer fallow, with deep cultivation, 
has been generally successful. The wheat on 
sandy soil has done well, while that growing 
upon heavy clay has dried out. 
some sections south took fright at the first hot 
winds and cut their grain for hay; those who 
took the chances will do well if present prices 
keep up. There is, however, a great want of 
thrift and system in California farming. It 
would pay handsomely to follow the headers and 
glean after them. Hogs or sheep are usually 
turned in among the stubble, but in not a few cases 
this is neglected. The stubble, or rather straw, 
is burned off and the land prepared for next sea- 
son’s crop. The use of the gang-plow has 
greatly contributed to thriftless farming in Cali- 
fornia. Harvesting of barley is progressing on 
the plains, and before this letter can appear in 
BRADSTREET’s the wheat harvest will also be 
well under way. 


Farmers in 


The fruit crop has not been so seriously 
damaged as was at first supposed. The shortage 
caused by the late May frost will not sensibly 
influence prices, as I had supposed would be the 
case, unless the eastern demand is unusually 
large. The acreage of new vineyards coming 
into bearing this season is considerable, so that 
from this source alone the deficiency in the valley 
vineyards will be more than offset; but, as 
already stated, the actual loss by frost is not 
nearly so great as early, and presumably authen- 
tic, reports led the public to believe. There has 
been a heavy expenditure since last fall in 
setting out new vineyards, chiefly with the best 
foreign varieties, the old Mission grape being 
now generally discarded. In the not distant 
future viticulture will be the leading industry of 
California, but there is not a little danger of 
mistakes being made in selecting varieties suited 
for particular exposures and soils. The State 
Viticultural Society is doing a good work in 
disseminating useful information upon this and 
other points in viticulture; but the appropria- 
tion at its disposal is wholly inadequate to the 
conservation of the vast interests involved. The 
legislature of California is in this, as in other 
matters of general utility, exceedingly niggardly. 
In projects for a useless expenditure of public 
money it can be as lavish as any other legislative 
body; but where there is no prospect of public 
plunder it stands guard at the treasury door 
with unwearied vigilance. In this connection I 
may cite the appropriations for the Fish Com- 
mission and the Mining Bureau as examples 
of what I have said regarding the parsimonious- 
ness of the legislature in matters of public 
utility. 

The spring trade is now over, and, although it 
has left heavy stocks on hand, it was fairly 
remunerative. The long continued cold weather 
had a depressing influence. Then came the 
uncertainty regarding the crop; and last, but 
greatest drawback of all, the Chinese began to 
arrive in such numbers as to raise a doubt 
whether they would not soon be strong enough 
to capture the state. Orders did not come in 
freely from the country, and retailers bought 
only for immediate wants in the city. As the 
crop now promises well, and Chinese immigra- 
tion is to be stopped on August 4, there is a 
noticeable revival in country orders. Agricul- 
tural implements are now salable, with a grow- 


ing demand, although the freight charges of the 
Union Pacific are calculated to interfere with 
this trade materially. It has been announced by 
the Union Pacific freight department to the Chi- 
cago lines connecting at Council Bluffs that 
henceforward the freight on agricultural imple- 
ments will be advanced from $2.10 to $3 per 
hundred pounds, or $180 per carload; wagon 
material will pay about $230, and ironmongery 
$310 per carload advance. The effect of this 
probably will be to compel merchants on the 
Pacific coast to make special contracts with the 
railroads, and cease importing via Cape Horn. 

Over two thousand Chinese coolies were landed 
on the 30th May, and eight hundred are quaran- 
tined on board the British steamship Altonower. 
Sixty-seven small-pox cases have been developed 
on board that vessel. The Strathairly, another 
English steamship, which discharged her coolies 
on Tuesday, was nine days in quarantine, having 
arrived in an extremely filthy condition, with 
over one thousand coolies on board. She carried 
no doctor, and had only eight white men in the 
crew. The coolies were mutinous, and paid no 
attention to sanitary rules. Another steamship, 
with a thousand additional coolies, is due next 
week, and another is due at Portland early in 
June. The want of a quarantine stétion has 
been seriously felt. Thesmall-pox patients were 
landed in the city, and taken to the pest-house on 
26th street, thus exposing citizens to infection. 
The national government claims all the islands 
in the harbor for military purposes, and refuses 
to grant a quarantine station on any of them. 
This is to be regretted, because at present small- 
pox, cholera or other epidemic is liable to be 
introduced from Asia. 

British Columbians are very outspoken against 
the Chinese invasion of their province, but the 
Canadian government apparently only considers 
the present requirements of the Canada Pacific 
syndicate, for whom contract coolie labor is 
imported. 
ances, the Chinese will outnumber the whites in 
British Columbia. The bulk of the Canadian 
coolies will drift across the frontier when rail- 
road building is finished, allured by the prospect 
of better wages and the more genial climate of 
the Pacific coast states. Eastern merchants and 
manufacturers are having their Pacific coast trade 
steadily curtailed by the influx of Chinese, who 
absorb the wages fund and expend nothing in the 
purchase of American goods. 


In a few months, by present appear- 


San Francisco is organizing to dispense with 
Chinese labor, but Chinese capital and its 
organized industry is too well entrenched to be 
shaken off by anything that can be done without 
the hearty codperation of American capital, 
which I fail to see enlisted on the side of 
American labor. 

A new tug-boat company has been incorporated 
in San Francisco. This is a much-needed enter- 
prise, the old tug-boat monopoly being a costly 
incubus on the shipping trade of the port. 
People are curious to see whether the new com- 
pany will share the fate of its predecessors, and 
succumb, by purchase or absorption, to the 
monopoly. A tug-boat company has likewise 


been established at Portland, and it is reported | 


that the iron tug Pioneer has been purchased by 
it from the Philadelphia owners. A powerful 
tug-boat would dispel the dangers of Columbia 
bar.. 

The mining stock market has been badly 
demoralized of late, operators finding it impos- 
sible to impose upon the public any longer. The 
surprise is that sane people submitted to be 
swindled for so many years. The Union Consoli- 
dated mine is the only one which makes any 
pretense on the Comstock lode to possess pay 
ore, and it has only developed ore in streaks and 
patches. 

The foreign trade for the past month has been 
good. Exports by sea during May, $4,987,653; 
total since January 1, $23,257,958; excess over 
corresponding period of 1881, $5,458,196. Wheat 
shipments in May, $3,045,864, of which the 
United Kingdom took $2,476,561 and Australia 
$221,798. Belgium was the next largest buyer 
of California wheat, $217,918 being placed to its 
credit. Since July 1, 1881, California -has ex- 
ported 21,094,210 centals of wheat, worth $34,- 
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485,879, being $16,563,853 over the wheat 
export of the corresponding months in the pre- 
vious season. Flour exports by sea for May 
were $317,805; total since July 1, 1881, $3,- 
654,955- 
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MR. CARROLL D. WRIGHT AND THE 
WAGES QUESTION. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
Str—Under the above title, Hon. Joseph 
Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department, has made a report in reply 
to the Senate resolution of December 21, 1881, 
in which he has done me the honor to use the 
statements made in a communication to him and — 
to your journal, and which were published in 
BRADSTREET’S, under date of March 18, 1882. _ 
Mr. Nimmo, in his editorial remarks con- 
tained in his report, has unintentionally misapplied — 
my statements, and Hon. Jonathan Chace, mem- 
ber of Congress from Rhode Island, a practical 
manufacturer, to whom Mr. Nimmo submitted 
my statements before printing them—for what 
purpose I cannot understand except it was to — 
secure some estimate or figures which should — 
offset my own statements of fact—attempts i in 
the same report to controvert the data given by 
me. Inasmuch as Mr. Chace simply disputes 
my figures, but does not in the slightest degree 
disprove them, it may be well to briefly review 
not only Mr. Nimmo’s misuse of my statements, 
but Mr. Chace’s letter relating thereto. 
What I said related entirely to a four-loom : 
cotton weaver and to a mule-spinner, and to 
their respective families, in Lancashire and 
Massachusetts, and to no other operatives — 
either in cotton or other manufactures. Ialso — 
had reference to the cost of living of families of — 
equal size and equal employment in the localities , 
named, and to none others. My purpose was to 
present the results of a study relating to. the “i 
wages and cost of living of two families in these 
communities, with the various conditions apply- 
ing to each equalized as nearly as possible. : 
I gave $5.28 per week as the average earnings — 
of a four-loom weaver in Lancashire, my ge 
being the report of United States Consul Shaw, at 
Manchester, England. The rates giyen by Con- ; 
sul Shaw were fully corroborated by my own: : 
observations and inquiries in numerous cotton : 
mills in Lancashire, and I believe them to be — 
correct. I stated that the average weekly see 
of. a four-loom weaver in Massachusetts was 
$5.64, and this average results from reports made 
by manufacturers, based upon their pay-rolls, in 
various cotton mills in the state, and drawn from 
the weekly earnings of over 3,000 weavers. - =: 
stated that the average weekly wages of mule- $4 } 
spinners in Lancashire and Massachusetts were 
$7.80 and $10.09, respectively. ; 
In the case of the four-loom weaver, the Massa- 


& 


chusetts wage is 64; per cent. greater than in — 


‘® 


than in Lancashire. 

Mr. Nimmo misapplies these figures aah 
says, page 8 of his report, referring to my letter 
‘This statement indicates the wages paid in the 
cotton manufactories of Massachusetts and of 
Lancashire, England ;”’ 9 
coMy. 


11: “Mr. Wright estimates that the averag 
weekly earnings of a weaver in Massachusetts 


weavers generally, and in not using them, as I 
used them, relating toa specific division of em- 
ployment, viz., a four-loom weaver and a mule 
spinner. I need not refer to the employment of 
children in either case, as my figures in regard to 
children are neither controverted nor misapplied . 
The conditions respecting the families in each 
country were very nearly equal, in Lancashire 
the children being employed twenty-six full 
weeks and in Massachusetts thirty-two, the: 

















































Mr. Nimmo, in his report, has clearly and 
ably stated the difficulties attending any attempt 
_ to compare the wages paid in different countries. 
All comparisons, unless for specific divisions of 
labor, and then made under like conditions, have 
but little value. It was for this reason, and 
a because I had very accurate data relating to such 
__ operatives, that I selected the specific divisions 
of employment mentioned, and to which all the 
elements entering into the comparison were of 
equal application. The only supposition affect- 
‘ing my statement was that the Massachusetts 
family consumed the same articles and quantities 
per week as were consumed by the Lancashire 
family. All other items entering into the com- 
parison were based upon actual facts. 

___ A brief analysis of Mr. Chace’s letter to Mr. 

r Nimmo (see page 27 of the latter’s report) will 
expose the fallacy of his reasoning and the failure 
of his attempt to disprove my statements. This 
letter ‘clearly illustrates the danger of falling 
‘into error’ whenever the practical manufacturer 

attempts to deal with statistical problems. Mr. 
Chace has made the usual blunder of attempting 

to disprove what he don’t like by using illustra- 

_ tions in which there are no elements common to 
the statements controverted. He is a conserva- 
tive protectionist. So am I; but I am not so 
carried away by protection, nor ‘‘so infected 
with the poison of protection,” that I cannot 
follow facts to their legitimate conclusions, even 
“if they conflict with cyrrent protectionist notions 
regarding wages and the tariff. Mr. Chace’s 
letter exhibits the amusing feature which char- 
acterizes debates on the tariff, during which each 
advocate gives prominence to those statistical 
showings only which favor his views. I am 
not protectionist enough to indulge in such 
nonsense. : 

- To controvert my statements regarding a 
 four-loom weaver, Mr. Chace quotes the pay in 
~ Coats’ and. Clarks’ establishments, each having 
mills in this country and in Scotland. All that 
he says respecting these two establishments I 
ean, from personal experience, emphatically 
- indorse. But in neither establishment do they 

spin a pound of yarn or ‘weave a yard of cloth, 

and Mr. Chate might as well have quoted the 
pay of musicians, so far as application to the 
point at issue is concerned. 

Again, to disprove the accuracy of my state- 
- ments, he gives the following table: 


ai 


Average 

ay per 

Employees Men. Women. * Children. Total ‘week, 

‘d A—First-class mill.. 203 231 37 471 $7.40 
B—Medium mill. .. 129 137 34 300 per 

~  C—Medium mill... 1 212 21 361 60 


* Children are under fifteen years of age. 

This table, he says, does not give the average 
pay of weavers, nor of all the men employed, but 
the average pay of men, women and children. 
He further says: ‘‘This table shows that the 
average wages earned in these three mills by 
+ men, women and children were $7.06 per week, 

as against Wright’s statement of $5.64 per week 

for weavers. In other words, the average wages 
in these three mills are 25 per cent. more than 
Wright states for weavers, who are among the 
highest paid of the operatives.”” Well, all of this 
may be true; but four-loom weavers are not 
among the highest paid operatives, and the 
elements contained in his statement have nothing 
to do with those contained in my_own. Nor 
does his table indicate anything, because the 
number of men, women and children given by 
him may, and probably does, include overseers 
and second-hands. 
‘The average: pay of four-loom weavers in 
_ Massachusetts in 1872 was $5.78 per week; in 
1878 it was $3.96, and in December, 1881, it 

was $5.64. Eight-loom weavers, on the other 

hand, received on the average $11.33 per week 
in 1872, $6.30 in 1878, and $8.23 in 1881. The 
wages of five and six loom weavers ranged 
between the rates given for those employed on 
four and eight looms. These figures are based 
on the wages paid thousands of weavers; they 
were furnished by manufacturers themselves from 
_ their pay-rolls, and every practical manufacturer 
knows they are substantially correct, as aver- 
ges; and I challenge Mr. Chace, or any 
statistician or manufacturer, to successfully con- 
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trovert them. It may be that some manufacturer 
can show a different average so far as individual 
figures are concerned; as, for instance, a certain 
mill in Massachusetts pays to four-loom weavers 
an average weekly wage of $5.85; but this does 
not change the fact as given that the average 
weekly wage of such weavers in the state at 
large is $5.64. 

Mr. Chace is exceedingly unfortunate as a sta- 
tistician, for, having just proven by returns from 
three mills that the average wages of men, 
women and children in Massachusetts were $7.06 
per week, he follows with a quotation from the 
report of Mr. Edward Atkinson, Special Agent 
of the United States Census on Cotton Manu- 
factures, that ‘‘in New England the average 
earnings of each operative working three hun- 
dred days in a year, in the census year, was a 
fraction less than 86c. per day; they are now 
higher.”” Mr. Chace, after making this quota- 
tion by which to refute my statement, says: 
‘This amounts to an average of $5.16 per week 
for men, women and children.”” He has here 
made a capital argument in favor of the ten-hour 
system of Massachusetts, as against the eleven 
and twelve hour systems of the other New 
England states. For, if his averages are worth 
anything, they show that in Massachusetts the 
average wage per week for men, women and 
children is $7.06, while it is but $5.16 in New 
England. Certainly neither average interferes 
with the facts presented in my own statements as 
to four-loom weavers and mule-spinners. 

Mr. Chace would have been still more unfor- 
tunate had he quoted the statistics of wages in 
cotton mills for the United States in 1880, col- 
lected by Joseph D. Weeks, Esq., Special Agent 
of the United States census on Wages and the 
Employment of Labor, page 15 of Mr. Nimmo’s 
report, by which the average weekly wages of 
weavers in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
are shown to be $4.80 and $4.68, respectively, 
and the average weekly wages of mule-spinners 
in the same states to be $9.48 and $9.30, respect- 
ively. Again, though a practical manufacturer, 
he is unfortunate as a statistician when, after 
referring to his own average of $7.06, and to Mr, 
Atkinson’s of $5.16, he remarks: ‘‘ With these 
figures before us, and, when we remember that 
a large proportion of the weavers are mez who 
could earn in a great number of common labor- 
ing occupations requiring no skill or previous 
training more than $1 per diem, or $6 per week, 
we are forced, I think, to give credit to Coats 
and Clark, and to discredit Wright and Shaw.” 
[The italics are Mr. Chace’s]. 

The fact is that in Massachusetts 71 per cent. 
of the weavers employed in the cotton and cot- 
ton and woolen industries are females, and sub- 
stantially the same proportion of female weavers 
are employed in the manufacture of all textiles. 
Hence the statement of Mr. Chace, just quoted, 
contains no point whatever. 

Once more, in attempting to criticise my state- 
ments as to the cost of living in Lancashire and 
Massachusetts, Mr. Chace betrays a want of 
knowledge, not only of the common conditions 
of trade, but of the simplest principles of political 
economy. He assumes that it is absurd to state 
that bread, bacon or butter may be cheaper in 
England than in the United States, because we 
export large quantities of breadstuffs and provi- 
sions to that country. True it is, nevertheless, 
that beef, flour and butter can often be purchased 
at less rates in Liverpool and Manchester than in 
New York and Boston. The fact that these 
supplies have been freighted across the Atlantic 
does not affect the price so much as many sup- 
pose, England being a sort of clearing house for 
producing fields other than our own. It may be 
absurd that American beef can be purchased at 
less rates in England than here, but it is an 
absurdity that often exists, whether we like to 
admit it or not. It may be absurd that an Ames 
plow, made in Massachusetts, can often be 
bought at a less price in Valparaiso than in Bos- 
ton, but it is true. So, too, Lancashire prints 
can at times. be purchased at a less price thou- 
sands of miles from Manchester than in that 
city, and it is of no use to quarrel with such 
facts. American flour, meeting other flour in 
the English market, sometimes becomes a drug 


there and is reimported. Local conditions of 
supply and demand often have a far greater influ- 
‘ence on the prices of commodities than the fact 
that such commodities have been transported a 
long distance. 

In view of the considerations contained in this 
communication, it seems perfectly clear to me 
that the statements I have made, and which were 
printed in Mr. Nimmo’s report, have not been 
successfully controverted; but, on the other 
hand, that Mr. Chace has met with as poor suc- 
cess as a Statistician as I might meet with should 
I undertake to manage a cotton mill. 

Allow me to add that my statement, which 
appears on page 23 of Mr. Nimmo’s report, was 
not written with any reference whatever to the 
tariff, but simply as a slight contribution to the 
study of economic questions. I have not yet been 
guilty of culling statistics tending to show but 
one side of a subject. 

Very respectfully, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Chief of Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 

Labor, and Special Agent of Census on Fac- 

tory System. 


PUNISHMENT FOR CRIME. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str — From time to time I have read in 
BRADSTREET’S some admirable articles on prison 
discipline. These are generally notices of prison 
reports which ought to be, themselves, of some 
value to the thinking portion of the community. 
It so happens, however, that but little notice is 
ever given to these contributions to social science. 
Penal codes and penal legislation are intended 
for the protection of society. The safety, 
security and maintenance of rights of persons and 
rights of property are paramount purposes in 
social organization. Society, the state, social 
and political institutions, by whatever name 
designated, could not exist unless such laws 
were enacted and maintained. Crime, therefore, 
is the violation of these laws, and the criminal 
is the one member of society who attacks these 
safeguards. His offence, and the conviction for 
it, and the penalty, are the methods society has 
adopted, under these laws, for its preservation. 
What constitutes crime is declared by the Crime 
Code, and the penalty is enacted by appropriate 
legislation. 

This is but a bare statement of the question, 
but enough to make comprehensible the further 
discussion of what is called prison discipline. 
The penalty inflicted for most of the crimes is 
incarceration. Prisons are the public establish- 
ments in which convicted offenders are incar- 
cerated. Society, the state, is satisfied when 
violators of the laws are convicted and incar- 
cerated. Public opinion is satisfied security is 
thus assured, for violators of public safety are 
incarcerated as the penalty and the example. 

The law which inflicts the penalty does not 
administer the punishment. The penalty is 
incarceration in a prison, the punishment is the 
mode of treating the convict during his incar- 
ceration. Hence prison discipline, or the system 
or plan adopted by the state for the treatment of 
its convicts, becomes of so great importance. The 
law ends its function when it inflicts the sentence 
on the convict for his crime; it incarcerates him 
and deprives him of his personal liberty. How 
he is to be punished depends on his crime- 
cause, his personal characteristics, his capacities, 
his needs, and the influences which have led or 
encouraged him to become a criminal. These 
are essential elements in determining his treat- 
ment while under the penalty of incarceration. 
It is not to be supposed that all convicts are alike 
in most of their antecedent conditions before 
conviction ;- therefore a general rule cannot be 
applied to all convicts in a prison. Itis palpably 
unwise. : 

Labor is said to be the punishment to which all 
prisoners are to be subjected, because in some 
states itis claimed that prisons should be self-sup- 
porting public institutions. To sell a convict to 
the contractor for the highest price is the admitted 
plan to make prisons pay. Punishment thus is 
the sale of the muscular power and endurance of 
a prisoner, by the state, to a contractor, so that 
he may pay for his keep and make a profit to 
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the state. Surely, this is not either an enlightened 
or a reasonable system of punishment of convicts 
for crimes. It degrades the man, degrades labor, 
and turns prisons into state manufactories with- 
out advantage to the state, or benefit to the 
prisoner. 

Fully to understand this question involves the 
study of the two systems of convict punishment, 
the *‘congregate”” and ‘the individual treat- 
ment’? system. This comparison will be the 
subject of another letter. RICHARD VAUX. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 6. 








POINTS ON THE SANDED COTTON 
QUESTION. 

In sending out the inquiries for our last cotton 
report a request for opinions and points on the 
sanded cotton question was included. In re- 
sponse we received a large number of replies. A 
few are appended. As will be seen, the testimony 


is somewhat contradictory : 


Mr. John F. Wheless, of Nashville, Tenn., 
writes: ‘‘ While the quantity of sand found in 
cotton (especially of the previous crop) may not 
be exaggerated (in fact, could not easily be over- 
estimated), still the real ground of complaint is 
greatly misunderstood, and the manner of mak- 
ing the charges and complaints is doing great 
injustice to thousands of worthy and _ strictly 
honest planters. 

‘*The season, from November, 1880, to Feb- 
ruary, 1881, was extremely unfavorable for say- 
ing cotton, a large part of the crop having to be 
gathered in the late winter and early spring, after 
it had been beaten out and scattered about on the 
ground, where it lay exposed to the weather for 
weeks before it could be gathered, and was 
consequently already ‘adulterated’ to the full 
extent of its capacity for holding the soil. This 
low, dirty cotton was ginned, baled, put upon 
the market, and sold strictly on its merits, and at 
prices varying from 4c. to 6c., not sufficient to 
pay the planter for cost of picking and sending it 
to market. The sales of this cotton in the 
interior were made by samples, and at prices that 
clearly indicated its real character and condition; 
consequently, there was neither fraud nor decep- 
tion. The planters saved the cotton in the best 
condition possible under the circumstances, and 
when put on the market the buyer knew exactly 
what he was getting ; and, if spinners were after- 
ward imposed upon, it certainly was not through 
any fault of the planter. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that the cotton of which complaints are 
being so loudly made was bought at 50 to 75 
per cent. below the price of middling. To assume 
otherwise is to assume that buyers were guilty 
of the deception, an assumption which in the 
main would be wholly unauthorized. I have 
sold a large amount of the lowest of the crop 
of 1880-81—sold it by carefully drawn samples, 
accompanied with the cautionary admonition that 
the dirt would sift out of the samples, and it was 
necessary to carefully preserve it in the sample 
papers in order to fairly compare with redrawn 
samples when they received the cotton—and I 
have neither had a reclamation or complaint 
made on any of it. 

‘« Of course, it is well known that every season 
there is more or less ‘ mixed packed’ cotton, much 
of which is practically unavoidable under the 
present labor system. Some of it is due to care- 
lessness and some to intentional fraud ; but little 
of it, however, passes unnoticed through any of 
the larger interior markets, for the system o! 
boring cotton is very thorough, and its rigid 
enforcement in many localities for years past has 
largely reduced the amount of fraudulently packed 
cotton; for the few who are dishonest enough to 
commit such frauds are generally deterred by the 
probabilities of detection in their home market, 
and the consequent loss by having such cotton 
sold, as it is, at a largely reduced price. In 
regard to what is known as ‘damp’ or ‘ water- 
packed ’ cotton, it is proper to say that it is often 
due to leaky gin-houses. In such cases it fre- 
quently is passed into the press without being 
noticed; but frequently, no doubt, it is due to 
the carelessness of those managing the gin, and 
who often derive no benefit from the result. 
Again, cotton is unavoidably detained at the 
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depots and river landings, exposed to the weather, 
and, especially if standing on end, the rain finds 
its way into the inside of the holes, and when the 
outside dries out it has the appearance inside 
(when opened or bored) of having been water- 
packed; and, though it may be equally as dam- 
aging to the spinner, yet there is an entire 
absence of fraud, for which the planters just now 
are receiving so much censure, most of which is 
neither intelligently or justly applied. 

‘«The proportion of sandy cotton in this crop is 
unusually large, but the last crop contained a 
very large proportion of very low, dirty cotton, 
a considerable amount of which was carried over 
by the speculators and marketed with the present 
crop. Hence most of the trouble now com- 
plained of is doubtless in regard to that cotton, 
and due mainly to the very bad condition of the 
cotton when gathered. The conclusion of the 
matter, however, is simply this: The planters 
sold the cotton through their factors to parties who 
knew full well what they were buying, and, if the 
spinner has been imposed upon, either he or his 
agent are at fault; for with proper care in boring 
not one bale in fifty will escape detection, even 
when ‘false-packed,’ and the spinner will find 
it more profitable, as it will certainly be more 
reasonable, to look to the party of whom he 
bought the cotton, instead of filling the public 
prints with accusations against planters, 95 per 
cent. of whom are innocent of any wrong in the 
matter. 

‘“*T have gone into details because the whole 
question is greatly misunderstood, and the crit- 
icisms, which appear just and reasonable judged 
from the standpoint from which they are made, 
are in reality such as do very great injustice 
to nearly all of the class upon whom they 
reflect.” 

Mr. Gid. D. 
writes as follows: 


Harris, of Columbus, Miss., 
**In regard to the complaint 
about ‘sanded cotton,’ I would say that if the term 
means dust, dirt, trash, and sand, mixed with 
the lint, there is but one remedy for it—that is, 
the spinners will have to pay more for clean 
The 
presence of dirt and sand in a bale of cotton is 
accidental, not fraudulent. Cotton falls out of 
the boll, when wide open, very easily, and almost 
invariably the equinoctial storms in September 
beat out a great deal of cotton upon the ground. 
The planter cannot afford to lose this cotton, and 
it is picked up full of dirt. This dirty cotton can 
be easily cleaned by running it througha cleaner, 


but after it is cleaned it will not pay for the 


cotton to induce the planter to clean it. 


extra expense of cleaning. A case in point has 
come to my notice. A planter at Cobb’s Switch, 
Miss., took quite a lot of such cotton as we are 
speaking of, and weighed into twoequal lots, run 
one lot through a good cleaner, then through his 
The 
other lot was ginned without cleaning, and, of 
course, made only an ordinary sample. Both lots 
were shipped to market and sold, and the poor 
cotton, while it brought less per pound, produced 
more money. 

*« Tf ‘sanded cotton’ refers to quantities of sand 
deposited in the bale, I will say that this is very 
rare; in fact, I have never heard of but one 
instance of this kind. If such a fraud is practiced, 
the bale of cotton can, by the marks on it, be 
traced to the producer. Hence the only remedy, 
in my judgment, is in the classification of the 
The planter 
cannot remedy the matter without incurring extra 


gin, and produced a handsome sample. 


cotton when it is offered for sale. 


expense, and he will not do this unless he can 
get pay forit. A cow would have to be well fed 
to make her give all cream.” 

A prominent merchant at Marion, Ala., writes 
as follows: ‘*The idea of the wind blowing the 
sand upon the cotton is allnonsense. The fraud- 
ulent packing of cotton is a great evil, and that 
sand is mixed in with cotton in many instances 
Ihave no doubt. Planters complain greatly of 
false balances at warehouses, and seek a remedy 
in wrongdoing. If any plan can be adopted by 
which a false-packed or sanded or water-packed 
bale of cotton can be traced back to the planter, 
then such plan should be adopted. The chief 
fault is in the buyer of the cotton, for it is not 
difficult to detect these things in a bale of cotton, 
and when it is detected he makes a demand upon 
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the planter or his commission merchant. The 
damage is paid, and then the bale of cotton is 
passed into the hands of a spinner or exporter, 
and whether he receives it with full knowledge 
of the hypocrisy and deceit I do not know.” 

Mr. Montford McGehee, Commissioner of 


Agriculture of North Carolina, writes: ‘‘ There 
is no ground for supposing that cotton 
is purposely sanded. [Fraudulent packing 


is opposed to every principle of self-inter- 
est, and for that reason, if no other, would 
be seldom resorted to. Moreover, it would 
defeat its object, since the cotton of North 
Carolina is sold in home markets, and our 
dealers would have no transactions with any one 
who was suspected of it. Further, it is certain 
to be detected, since our dealers watch with the 
utmost vigilance over our markets. A suspicion 
of fraud connived at or allowed by them would 
be fatal to their business. A certain per cent. 
of sand is inevitable under certain conditions. 
Upon soils a large proportion of which consists 
of sand, the occurrence of a very dry season 
causes the bolls to shed the cotton, which falls 
to the ground, the surface of which is then 
reduced to powder. Then before the happening 
of a shower—oftentimes preceded by wind, 
which drives the dust in clouds—the sand is 
thrown up by the first heavy drops, and continues 
to be thrown up until the ground is wet. What 
isthus thrown up lodges upon the cotton wher- 
ever it falls. A certain amount of sand is seen 
to be due to natural causes.” 

A merchant at Fairburn, Ga., writes: ‘‘We 
have machines now that do effectual work in ex- 
tricating sand, dust and trash from the cotton, 
but farmers hereabout are slow in taking hold of 
them. By the use of these machines the cotton 
crop can be increased in value several millions 
dollars every year.” 

A correspondent in Fayette county, Tenn., 
says: ‘* All cotton has more or less sand in it, 
but cotton that remains long in the patch after 
opening has the most; and, while there is more 
complaint now than heretofore, cotton is handled 
just as it always was. This talk about sanded 
cotton is all bosh. The farmers keep their cotton 
as clean as they can, and would be glad if they 
could keep it absolutely free from sand, but I 
think that is almost impossible. It cannot be 
picked as fast as it opens, and if it remains any 
length of time in the field it will contain more 
or less sand. 

From Lake Providence, La., word comes that 
‘no such thing as sanded cotton is known there, 
except such sand and dirt as gets in the cotton 
from natural causes. Outside of these causes, 
such a thing in this parish is simply absurd, 
because the freer from dirt and sand we can get 
our cotton to market the more we realize.” 

Correspondents at Elliott Station, Miss., write: 
““We do not think sanded cotton exists to the 
extent claimed by the English spinners. No 
instance has been brought to our notice where it 
has been done fraudulently. We account for 
the complaint from the nature of the crop of 
1880-81, which was gathered in some instances 
mostly from the ground, and was yery dirty. 
During the ginning’the lint-rooms of the gin- 
houses were not cleaned as frequently as they 
should have been, and the dirt, falling in, was 
baled.” 

A correspondent at Kosciusko, Miss., writes: 
“‘But by far the worst cause is the careless 
habit of nearly all farmers of emptying their 
picked cotton in piles in the fields to await a con- 
venient time for hauling to the gins or cotton- 
houses. These piles are sometimes left in the 
fields for days, and frequently take a day’s rain. 
Negroes especially would regard it as wasting to 
leave any bolls on the ground when they gather 
it up, even though dirty. Another cause is in 
the gin not separating this dust and dirt from the 
clean cotton. While ginning, about all the dirt 
and dust is thrown into the lint-room, where it 
adheres to the cotton and goes into the bale. 
Let spinners make enough difference in price 
between dusty and clean cotton to make it profit- 
able for the grower to keep it clean. So long as 
adirty grade of middling cotton will bring within 
a cent of nicely-handled clean cotton, spinners 
offer a premium for the dirty/article.” 


THE FUTURE OF ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 

At the Royal United Service Institution, Lon- 
don, recently, Mr. Spottiswoode, the president of 
the Royal Society, presiding, Mr. George Lane- 
Fox, the electrical engineer, lectured on ‘‘ The 
Future of Electric Lighting and on the Exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace.” The chairman, in 
introducing the lecturer of the day, spoke of him 
as one who had been very successful in. develop- 
ing the powers of electricity. It was safer, Mr. 
Spottiswoode said, to prophesy what electricity 
could do than what it could not, and he illustra- 
ted the unsafe character of negative prophecy by 
pointing to the fact that a committee of the 
House of Commons a few years ago arrived at 
the opinion, published in the Blue Book, that the 
subdivision of electrical force was ‘‘ not to be 
hoped for.” The lecturer, who spoke in a very 
low tone, expressed his opinion that the develop- 
ment of electricity, great as it had been of late, 
would be greater in the immediate future, es- 
pecially as trained minds were now being devoted 
to the subject. He spoke of the electric light- 
ing as opening up, for one thing, anew industry, 
and then proceeded to describe the exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace as illustrating the strides which 
had recently been made. He declared that the 
questions frequently asked—whether the public 
could have the electric current in their houses, 
and whether the light would be cheaper than 
gas—could be confidently answered in the affirm- 
ative. He then went into details, and with 
reference to the various systems expressed the 
opinion that the arc light would shortly be super- 
seded altogether by the ‘‘ incandescent” lamp. 
He then proceeded to speak of the principle 
upon which, as he thought, electricity could be 
laid on to districts. Districts could be lighted 
from a central point, from which the lighting 
power could be supplied by main and branch 
wires under ground. To prevent any disadvan- 
tageous result from any accident to the central 
station, he would have in another part of the 
district a supplementary battery, in which there 
would be a storage during the day of electrical 
energy. He then described the construction of 
the incandescent lamp, and entered upon a rela- 
tion of the devices which had been adopted upon 
a later experience of materials. He believed that 
the cost of the incandescent lamp would be found 
far less than that of gas. The great cost arising 
from the breakage of these lamps would be 
remedied when the lamps were properly made; 
they would then be found practically indestructi- 
ble. A 150-candle light by electricity would, 
he calculated, be produced at a cost of a 12-candle 
light of gas—a farthing an hour. In regard to 
the danger to human life from contact with the 
wires, the supply would require only a low ten- 
sion, which could not affect life. Danger from 
fire could result only from gross carelessness. 


THE GOLD COINAGE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

In a paper on this subject, read before the 
London Bankers’ Institute on April 19 by Mr. 
John Biddulph Martin, M. A., Mr. Martin ob- 
served that there already exists an ample supply 
of material for discussion, but he was not satis- 
fied with merely making use of this information, 
and accordingly drew up and carried out a 
scheme of investigating the condition of gold 
coinage, the results of which will be of the 
highest value when the matter is dealt with, as 
it must be some time or other, by Parliament. 
He sent out to almost every bank in the United 
Kingdom, to some fourteen railways, about fifty 
post offices, and a number of large wage-paying 
firms, forms to be filled up, containing questions 
on the state of the gold coinage passing through 
their hands, and as to various circumstances 
which were likely to effect it in the particular 
districts in which their operations were carried 
on. The conclusion arrived at was that the 
mean annual rate of wear and tear was 
-04325 grains, or practically the same as 
that arrived at by Mr. W. Stanley Jevons 
by another method of calculation. With 
regard to the returns made, the result, 
broadly stated, is that ‘‘on an average 100 soy- 
ereigns required a half-sovereign as a make- 



























































weight to turn the scale.”” This was the obse 

ation made by many of those who supplied the 
information, and he adds that this rough and 
ready estimate agrees very nearly with the result 
of an elaborate experiment. ‘The estimate as 
to the deficiency on 100 half-sovereigns was mo 
variable, extending from 7s. 6d. to 258. | 
cent.” The following is an extract from one 
Mr. Martin’s tables, summarizing the return 
made to him. It shows the number of light 
heavy coins in 600,000 sovereigns and as m 
half-sovereigns : 






Sovereigns. Half-sove 

Heavy, Light. Heavy. 

Cities having a branch of 
Bank of England....... 63,000 37,000 += 42,900 

London and suburbs..... 4305} 943, 324,526 
English county banks.... 715) 52, 32,010 
Irish banks.... 13, 107 33 42, 
Scotch banks .. > 47,552,532, 49, 
Industrial firms.. : 
Railways 2.) yscceatins 68,000 32,000 36,666 
Pest offices fro) atte tes 

332,374 267,626 228,635 


It thus appears that, out of 600,000 soverei 
tested, 3325374, or 55.40 per cent., were within © 
the remedy, and 44.60 per cent. were light. Of 
the half-sovereigns, 38.11 per cent. were within — 
the remedy, and 61.89 per cent. light. That so. 
high a proportion of the gold currency of the 
country should be below the minimum weigh’ 
which it is legal tender is a very unsatisfact 
state of things. Mr. Martin expresses an opinion 
that the expense of keeping the coinage in good 

condition ought to be borne in part by the state. 


THE DEARTH OF IVORY. 
The London Engineer says: ‘It is not n- ; 
likely that ivory will soon become so scarce that 
its use in the shape of pianoforte keys, knife e 
handles and fans will be reserved for the affluent 
The rapid advances in the value of ivory are caus-_ 
ing some uneasiness in the market. At the] 
quarterly sale, which closed on the 28th ult., there | 
there were only 81 tons offered, including 10 tons 
withdrawn from previous auctions, as against 122 
tons offered in April, 1881. The falling off was 
mainly owing to the continued scarcity of Cap 
only 1% tons—and the limited supply of wes 
coast African—11 tons. From Zanzibar and | ym 
bay there were 33 tons, 24 tons from Alexand 
and g tons from Malta. _ All descriptions exe 
for billiard-ball purposes have gone up from 
to £4 per cwt., and the ivory-cutters have re 
solved for the second time this year to raise the 
prices. The stores in the docks this year amount 
to 133 tons, compared with 213 tons for the cor- r- 
responding period of last year. Mr. W. Wosten 2 
holm, Holly street, Sheffield, has just had in- 
voiced to him no fewer than 522 tusks, which, he | 
says, will all be cleared out in a fortnight. These 
tusks represent 276 elephants, and, if one ivory- 
cutter alone can get through so n so mene 
a time, there is some fear of the e ephant being © 
relegated to the lost species of animals.” 





ASPHALT. ar 
The following is from Cassell’s ‘* Concise 
Cyclopedia:” Asphalt is a smooth, hard , 
brittle, brownish-black, resinous mineral. It has 
an odor like pitch, melts at about the tempera 
ture of boiling water, easily takes fire, and bu 
with a bright, but very smoky, flame. Like oth 
bituminous substances, it is a product of the. 
composition of vegetable matter. Asphal 
found in many parts of the world, sometime: 
pure, but often mixed with more or less miners 
matter. It has been said that masses of Ee : 
asphalt float on the surface of the Dead sea, 0 
lake Asphaltites, whence the name; but, acco d 
ing to modern observers, the quantife faut 
present is but small. In Trinidad there is al. 
of bitumen a mile and a half in circumferen 
At Seyssel, near the Rhone, there is a depo: 
asphalt 2,500 feet long and 800 feet broad, yie 
ing about 1,500 tons annually. Asphalt 
separated from the minerals with which it i 
associated by boiling with water, when | 
bitumen runs out in the melted state, o 
dissolving out the mineral matter by means ¢ 
some acid which does not attack the asphe 
Asphalt was used by the ancient Egyptians 
embalming, and appears to have been employec 
in the construction of the walls of Babylon. I 
now used, mixed with sand, chalk, etc. 
pavements, for making tanks “ae bie 
various similar purposes, 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

A promissory note was made and dated at 
Beloit, Wis., on July 21, 1874, and was payable 
on demand ata specified bank, with interest at 
10 per cent. per annum after maturity. It was 
indorsed oyer to A, who presented it for payment 
on February 1, 1878, and also on the 4th of that 
month, on which latter day it was protested for 
non-payment, and the indorser was notified of its 
dishonor. In this case, Cain vs. Starkweather, 
the New York Court of Appeals, on March 14, 
decided that under the laws of New York the 
presentment for payment was not made in time 
to charge the indorser. 


A license fee is a tax when it is imposed 
‘mainly to raise revenue, which a municipal cor- 


may inquire whether, under a mere power to 
license, the raising of revenue is sought to be 
accomplished, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, in City of St. Louis vs. 
Spiegel, decided in February. 





A promissory note was made payable to A, 
and there was added to his name, after the mak- 
‘ing of the note, the word “ President,” and to 


his indorsement the words ‘‘ President O. F. B. 


Association.”” In an action to recover on the 
note, First National Bank of Springfield, Mo., 
vs. Fricke, the defendant made the defense 
that these alterations invalidated the note. On 
an appeal from the judgment, the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, in February, decided that whether 
the alterations in the note were material or im- 
material makes no difference. Such alterations 
haying been made by a party interested in the 
instrument, the defendants (the makers) are not 
bound by it. 


A peace officer may make an arrest, if he had 
reasonable ground to suspect that a felony has 
“been committed, without having a warrant in his 
possession for the person accused; but, if the 
official character of such officer is not known to 
the person whom he seeks to arrest, the killing 
of him by the accused person is self-defense if 
such killing was apparently necessary to save the 
life of the accused, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri vs. Underwood, decided in 
March. 


In an action to recover for the loss of a pas- 
senger’s baggage, Maskos vs. American Steam- 
ship Company, brought in the United States 
Circait Court at Philadelphia, the defendant sets 
up a defense that the loss happened not through 
its negligence, but by the fault of a carrier who 
was to bring it to Liverpool, at which point it 
took charge of the baggage. The ticket was 
bought by the plaintiff at Berlin from one S, 
who acted as the agent of the defendant, and the 
ticket undertook, the ticket declared, an agree- 
ment to carry plaintiff, his wife and their bag- 
gage from Hamburg to Philadelphia. The plain- 
tiff recovered a judgment, and the defendant 
moved for a new trial. Judge McKenna, in 
April, in denying the motion, said: ‘‘It is very 
clear that there was evidence sufficient to submit 
to the jury as to whether the contract was made 
with the defendant to carry him and his baggage 
from Hamburg. If a part of the carriage was 
performed by other corporations, the plaintiff 
was justified in inferring that they avere the 
agents of the defendants in this matter, not his 

agents. He had not made any contract with the 


subordinate carriers.”’ 


An action was brought by an attorney-at-law 
against his client to recover $2,000 for legal ser- 
vices, and in proving the value of these services 
he put upon the stand as witnesses five fellow 
attorneys, who estimated their value from $5,440 
to $1,000. The plaintiff recovered a judment ot 
$1,800, the court having charged that they should 
find their verdict on the testimony of the attor- 
neys, and the defendant carried the case up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
this case, Head vs. Hargrave, that court in April 
reversed the judgment. Mr. Justice Field, in 


the opinion, said: The evidence of experts as to 





the value of professional services does not differ 
in principle from such evidence as to the value 
of labor in other departments of business, or as 
to the value of property. So far from laying 
aside their own general knowledge and ideas, the 
jury should have applied that knowledge and 
those ideas to the matters of fact in evidence in 
determining the weight to be given to the opin- 
ions expressed, and it was only in that way that 
they could arrive at a just conclusion. While 
they cannot act in any case upon particular facts 
material to its disposition resting in their private 
knowledge, but should be governed by the evi- 
dence adduced, they may, and to act intelligently 
they must, judge of the weight and force of that 
evidence by their own general knowledge of the 
subject of inquiry. If, for example, the ques- 
tion were as to the damages sustained by a 
plaintiff from a fracture of his leg by the care- 
lessness of a defendant, the jury would ill per- 
form their duty, and probably come to a wrong 
conclusion, if, controlled by the testimony of the 
surgeons, not merely as to the injury inflicted, 
but as to the damages sustained, they should 
ignore their own knowledge and experience of 
the value of a sound limb. Other persons be- 
sides professional men have knowledge of the 
value of professional services, and, while great 
weight should always be given to the opinions of 
those familiar with the subject, they are not to 
be blindly received, but are to be intelligently 
examined by the jury in the light of their own 
general knowledge; they should control only as 
they are found to be reasonable. 


Two notes were guaranteed by A. The debt 
for which the notes were given, it was alleged by 
the guarantors, who were sued, was a gambling 
debt, created by a speculation in grain. In this 
case, Jackson vs. Foote, in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at Chicago, the plaintiff recovered 
judgment. Judge Blodgett, in the opinion, said : 
The statute of Illinois makes notes and other 
securities given in payment of gambling con- 
tracts to sell or buy grain or other commodities 
at a future time void in the hands of any assignee 
or holder; but the transactions out of which this 
indebtedness between Hooker & Co. and the 
defendant arose were not ‘‘ options to sell or buy 
at a future time,’’ but were contracts of sale in 
which the seller was bound to deliver at a future 
time within certain limits. They were not, there- 
fore, gambling contracts within the Illinois stat- 
utes; they may have been gambling or wager 
contracts at common law to such an extent that, if 
Hooker & Co. had sued the defendant, he could 
have successfully defended; but the common law 
will not help either party to a gambling contract ; 
it simply leaves them where it finds them. If 
one, having lost money by gaming or on a wager, 
pays it, the law will not aid him to recover it 
back from the owner. It seems to me to follow, 
then, as a necessary conclusion, that the defend- 
ant, having delivered these notes with his guar- 
anty upon them to Hooker & Co. in settlement of 
their demand against him, even though their de- 
mand was tainted as a gambling claim at common 
law, he cannot be heard to set up the illegality of 
the dealings between himself and Hooker & Co. 
as a defense to these guaranties in the hands of a 
bona fide holder. He has put this paper with his 
guarantee affixed to it afloat upon the market. 
Unless a clear case of violation of the statute is 
made out, and the burden of making such a case 
is upon the defendant, this guaranty in the hands 
of a dona fide holder is valid, and not tainted by 
any of the equities between the original parties. 


A new trial was granted in The State vs. Noland, 
by the Supreme Court of North Carolina, at the 
October term, because the prosecuting attorney 
intimidated two of the jurors by charging them, 
by name, in his address to the court upon a 
motion in the case, all of the jury being present, 
with having entered the jury-box ‘ with souls 
blackened with perjury and bribery, and that all 
hell could not change their minds.” The court 
said that the treatment of the jurors assailed was 
altogether without excuse, and, happily, without 
a parallel in the history of the courts of the state, 
and it was a grave error in the judge to have 
allowed it. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


In consequence of the closing of the river Weaver, in Cheshire, 
England, for dredging, the exports of salt from that locality 
during April fell off, as compared with April, 1881. They were 
in April last to the United States, 15,772 tons; to British 
America, 13,268 tons ; to the East Indies, 9,481 tons. 


The discovery of petroleum wells in Germany has attracted 
considerable attention of late. The quantity flowing from the 
wells in lower Alsace proves to be larger than was at first sup- 
posed, The London Jronmonger has faith that these wells will 
before long prove the basis of a very remunerative business. 

Cotton spinning and weaving mills in Bombay, India, are 
finally being worked with such success that the industry has 
been extended in the presidencies of Bombay, Bengal and other 
portions of India, They are located in the heart of a cotton 
region, where there is an abundance of labor to be obtained 
cheaply, who are also consumers of the fabrics produced. 


The conclusion of the ironworkers’ strike in the north of 
England has tended to settle the English labor market. Lead 
miners in Waredale, and the quarrymen in Northwall, are said 
to be poorly off for work, On the Clyde the ship engineers have 
secured advanced wages, and at all important ports shipbuilders 
and marine engineers are busy. Emigration continues very 
heavy. 


About 5,000 hands are employed at manufacturing matches in 
the 87 factories in the German empire. The annual output is 
said to amount to 117,000,000 matches, of which 83,000,000 are 
made with white phosphorus and 34,000,000 in other ways. 
About one-third of the product is said to go to Russia, and even 
to the western continent—mostly those manufactured with white 
phosphor, 


From reports made by the Orconera Company, engaged in 
shipping Spanish ore, it is learned that, of the valuable iron ores 
of Spain, over 68 per cent. of those exported from Bilbao in 1881 
was to Great Britain, over 13 per cent. to Holland, 3% per cent. 
to Belgium, 13! per cent. to France, and the bulk of the remain- 
der went to America, The outlook is for a larger output of 
Spanish ores this year than last. 


Various journals continue to call attention to the large profits 
of southern manufacturers. Figures showing the margin for 
profit in the Georgia cotton mills have heretofore been published 
in BRADSTREET’S. The saving in freight in the cotton used by 
the southern mills is given by an exchange as from $2 to $3 per 
bale. This must sooner or later render them formidable com- 
petitors with cotton mills less favorably situated, 


The London Daily Telegraph seems strongly impressed by the 
number of unemployed laborers in London. The Labour News, 
commenting thereon, expresses the opinion that there are un- 
doubtedly a large number of persons in a population of 4,000,000 
“temporarily detached from work,” but is well convinced that 
no special depression of trade exists in London. To illustrate 
this, it is added that the column ‘‘mechanics wanted," which 
appears daily in The Chronicle, is, if anything, better fillea than 
usual, 


The San Francisco Grocer and Country Merchant, in discuss- 
ing the salmon pack for this season, says that the Pacific coast 
canners have been able to take care of their own interests, and 
believe that the appreciation in the price of salmon has a good 
basis. Deliveries on the Sacramento to date will not exceed 
40,000 cases, and may fall below that quantity. As to the deliv- 
eries on the Columbia, there are no reliable data at hand, but, 
compared with last season, they have been light. The run of 
fish on the Columbia has been considerably better of late, but 
is not by any means large. Indications now are for a firm 
market for salmon throughout the year. 


The World calls attention to the significance of the commer- 
cial phenomenon observed in the shipping of corn from Cincin- 
nati and elsewhere to Kansas, southern Illinois, and to other 
western localities. These shipments, it is pointed out, are 
mostly for seed, and the large quantities called for indicate 
extensive planting. The necessity for calling on the stored grain 
at the centers of distribution to be used as seed is strong evi- 
dence that the supply in farmers’ hands is_ practically 
exhausted. The several.instances of importing food products 
to the United States of late, in connection with the reversal of 
the flow of foodstuffs and grain from the cities to the country, 
is most striking in that it shows how near we are to the bottoms 
of the bins at alltimes. And this after but one ‘‘ short season.” 


The London Jron and Colliery Guardian of May 27 records 
that the British iron market had been without special activity. 
In some lines prices were lower than for two years preceding, 
and there was reason to believe that the bottom had not been 
reached. For that reason, it was added, makers had to choose 
between limiting their output by working short time or selling 
at aloss. The low prices prevailing had, however, brought out 
a good many inquiries, and the belief was expressed that many 
orders would be placed within the next few weeks. The conti- 
nental iron markets were also reported quiet. From this country 
went reports of weak and declining prices for almost all kinds of 
iron and steel. The influence of the strike among the iron 
workers must, if continued, exercise a strong influence on the 
British market. 





The Tribune notices that the recent increase of ocean tele- 
graphic rates has resulted in the formation of an English cable 
company to operate two new cables between England and the 
United States. These, it is stated, will be laid as soon as 
possible. It is further mentioned that the new cables will be 
operated in connection with the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph 
Company. The cables are to be worked on the co-operative 
plan, so that stockholders will be entitled to a rebate on their 
business in proportion to their holdings of stock. The tariff 
will be 25c. per word. The two cables, it is estimated, will cost 
$9,000,000. Several prominent New York and Boston houses, it 
is said, will interest themselves in the undertaking. This move 
on the part of the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Company can- 
not fail to greatly increase the efficiency of its service. 





A great and increasing item of railway tonnage in the west is 
the lumber trade. The prospects of the same are said by a 
Milwaukee paper to be excellent. The lumber traffic of northern 
Wisconsin, for which the roads centering in Milwaukee have 
been and are competing, and for a share of which new lines are 
being built, is said to be larger by far than was ever anticipated 
by those who first became interested in the traffic. During the 
past year fully $10,000,000 have been put into the business by 
Milwaukee capitalists. The success of these various/lumbering 





enterprises is considered assured, considering the fact that in 
northern Wisconsin there are now standing on White river and 
its tributaries 600,000,000 feet of merchantable pine on Fish 
creek and its tributaries 150,000,000, on the Superior bay shore 
and islands 400,000,000, on Bad river, tributary to Ashland bay, 
250,000,000, and, with outstanding pine not estimated, enough to 
swell the total in Wisconsin to 2,000,000,000 feet. To this must 
be added the pine on the lake coast of Minnesota tributary to 
lake Superior ports, of nearly as much more. This is a vast 
amount of pine timber, but, when the fact that Chicago alone 
consumes 3,000,000,000 feet of lumber per annum is taken into 
consideration, the drain upon the timber resources of the country 
is more fully realized, During the past fifteen years the Michi- 
gan pineries have yielded 35,000,000,000 feet of lumber, and it is 
estimated that that state has not to exceed 40,000,000,000 feet 
left. Wisconsin is estimated to contain as much more, while 
Minnesota has not to exceed 12,000,000,000 feet left in her 
forests. 


An exchange mentions the gratifying prosperity which has 
attended the English manufacturers of agricultural implements 
during the past few years, owing to the fact that they mauufac- 
ture for the world, instead of attempting to rely solely on the 
British farmer, The English market for these implements dur- 
ing the past few years has been a poor one, while many foreign 
countries and the colonies purchased freely. In this connection 
it is noted that in the south of Russia agricultural implements 
factories have started up, which, it is claimed, are underselling 
both English and American houses. The Germans and Swedes 
are also pushing ahead, the former for their own markets, the 
latter for outlets in Russia and elsewhere. Still, the British 
makers of the class of goods mentioned claim to have a good 
opportunity to place what they turn out in certain South Ameri- 
can countries, in India, and in a few countries in Europe. 





The northwest Canadian land scheme of the Duke of 
Manchester is now regarded as certain to be pushed through, 
Negotiations were closed at Montreal on the 7th inst. with the 
Canada Pacific syndicate for 5,000,000 acres of land in sections 
running from Brandon to the eastern boundary of British 
Columbia, with interest in all town sites laid out by the railway 
company along the line, The price is $2.70 per acre. A pros- 
pectus will be issued at once. It will be called the Canadian 
Northwest Land Company, and have a capital of $15,000,000 
Half the stock is said to be taken in Toronto, $2,500,000 is 
allotted to applicants in Montreal, and the balance will be 
raised in London and Edinburgh. Canada, England and Scot- 
land will have each four directors on the board. Land will be 
paid for in Canada Pacific bonds, purchased from the Bank of 
Montreal. British immigrants are arriving at Montreal for the 
Northwest at the rate of 4,000 a week. 


ss Last month 16,000 
arrived, 


oS ee 

The Texas Live Stock ¥ournal hopes that shippers in that 
state will be more cautious than ever before in regard to select- 
ing the class of cattle to ship. This is made more necessary 
than ever by the recent declines in the market, and if they will 
withhold thin and half-fat stuff, and send forward none but good 
ones, these declines will be merely temporary, and the market 
will continue good for all time to come, Shippers should not 
indulge the idea that this is the only good market we shall have, 
and that they must ship at once in order to get good prices, 
There will be good markets throughout the entire season for good 
cattle, and particularly so if there are no big runs of half-fat cat- 
tle. There is no necessity for Texas ranchmen shipping their 
cattle. They would get thick-fat, and make first-class beef, and 
bring top prices, if they will only allow them to remain onthe range 
afew months longer. This idea of hurrying half-fat steers on the 
market is a mistaken one, and should be dismissed. It injures 
the market, makes grass beef unpopular, loses money for the 
shipper, and keeps the ranchman from getting as much as his 
stock are worth or would bring if fat, when it costs him nothing 
to fatten them. 





The following official statement of the quantity of commer- 
cial fertilizers shipped over the Georgia Central Railroad shows 
that the shipment of fertilizers for eight months, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1880, to June 1, 1881, and during the corresponding period 
in 1881 and 1882, fell off a little over 18,382 tons in the latter period, 
This, taken in connection with the fact that a much larger 
amount of fertilizers is lying over in the country now than 
there was at this date last year, indicates that the coming cotton 
crop will be less than the last. We would also call attention to 
the fact that much more guano has been used on grain crops 
this year than ever before. The following is the comparative 
statement of the quantity of guano transported over the Central 
Railroad of Georgia and branches, from Savannah, from 
September 1, 1881, to March 31, 1882: 








1880-81, 1881-82, 

pounds, pounds, 

SEDECINDER cass Polouie se ndes cc ees woe 248,156 122,080 
Octobererccedeswsc caret eteccnee 761,516 925.748 
Wovember is, ccivecdas sak colvetonrns 4,475,610 4,068, 186 
PISCEMIDER cy cs ccteieteccameeptege 12,698,467 19,957,010 
January. a scost Geehe tk tne sar tee : 28,661,366 37,387,127 
February .. hePODe Peete 43,248,852 30,053,084 
Mareh daskictetacch setestans yet 52,916,450 25,279,125 
. 143,010,417 124,392, 360 
DTI easton crassa tele s]s'bs ce aul t te 21,076,189 song bey 
TOGA ea cn ccs vc Owe ae set 164,086,606 127,322,317 





The imports of silk manufactures at New York during May, 
as reported by the Silk Association of America, with compari- 
sons for the same month in 1881 and 1880, were as follows: 





















* Z 1882. 1881. 1880, 
Silk, piece goods..... «++ $1,470,666 $1,009,659 $935,211 
Satins’. :..: “ 19,332 17,300 18,484 
Crapes 20,478 22,376 34,075 
Plushes 115,408 33,055 19,847 
Voivetescien: esc, opts 132,326 99,871 123,250 
Ribbons . 188,600 115,968 14,668 
LACES... es eeereeeens 610,927 175,095 thoes 
Shawls... cP Ee oe oes 229 
Gloves... 22,250 11,670 32,656 
Cravats........ 4,686 234 2,700 
Handkerchiefs. . . 2,885, 769 3,327 
Bh zy SORES cB 12,254 8,540 3,084 
ewings iit ee ese, I 15,2 i 
Braids and bindings. Pipes Tie ve rt 
Silk and worsted..... wa 6,730 “5,206 & aice 
Silk and cotton.............. 419,250 226,782 260,422 
Dotals:~ cnn atepecvasene $3,117,955 $1,807,777. $1,910,531 
The summary of silk entries during May, 1882, is: 
Entered for consumption. . 2, 479,06; 
Entered for aechiiwe feces : ED age 
Total value landed in New Yor 3) 117,955 
Withdrawn from warehouse.... ......-..+- +» 440,977 
ViiUS DIACOM OF WAEKet uc ce can cue trachea css Unde cs 2,926,040 


The imports of raw silk at New York and San Francisco 
during May, 1882, amounted to 1,711 bales, valued at $1,158,570. 
The imports of waste silk and pierced cocoons at New York 
and San Francisco in May last were 318 packages, valued at 
$121,591. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YVORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 


The stock market was considerably shaken this 
week by the failure of a firm of good standing 
which was carrying a rather large line of some of 
the cheaper kinds of stocks and bonds, and which 
were necessarily thrown upon the market in a lump 
The failure came at a particularly unfortunate 
moment—as failures generally do—for the market 
on Saturday last and on Monday had had quite a 
sharp decline, and everybody naturally looked for 
a rally on Tuesday. Stocks did open up rather 
strong that morning, and showed a decided tend- 
ency to advance; but very soon it was found 
that there was a heavy pressure to sell various 
stocks, the sales being pressed without much re- 
gard to price. No one seemed to know what 
was the matter, nor was there a whisper con- 
cerning the firm which failed; but just about 
half-past one the house of W. B. Meeker & Co. 
sent in word to the Stock Exchange that it was 
unable to meet its engagements. A sharp drop 
began all along the line, but some of the large 
operators promptly took advantage of the situa- 
tion to cover lines of shorts they had out, and 
their free purchases steadied the market con- 
siderably. Had it not been for this, there would 
probably have been something very near to a panic, 
for the failure was a complete surprise, and, as 
it was, affairslooked decidedly squally for a time. 
The Wabash stocks were largely held by the 
firm in question, and their holdings were pressed 
for sale ina way which sent the quotations for 
both the common and preferred to unprece- 
Even worse was the fate 
of the general mortgage bonds they held, for 
when a market was sought for them the price 
under successive sales fell from 7S) On .7T, 
and dropped 3 per cent. at one sale. Subse- 
quently the price recovered a little, but the 
blow was a terribly bad one. It indicates 
the feeling in the street in respect to the Wabash 
this property, that the mortgage bonds, pay- 
ing 6 per cent., should be selling under 75, and 
a shaky market for them even at that price. 
One other stock held by the firm—Mobile & 
Ohio, one of the light southern fancies—dropped 
from 22 to 12 when the attempt was made to 
find a market for a small block of it. 

The shock which the street got by this unfor- 
tunate event was not easily recovered from, par- 
ticularly as it was remembered that one of the 
partners of Meeker & Co. was a man whose 
failure in 1873 started the list of bankruptcies 
which precipitated the great panic of that year. 
There was much hesitation on Wednesday in 
the trading, people fearing that some other fail- 
ure might be announced at any moment; but 
toward the close, when the crucial hour of 
2.15 p.m. had been passed, at which all regular 
contracts of the day are closed, prices began 
to improve, and there was generally a much 
better feeling prevalent. On Thursday the 
rally which had been deferred put in an ap- 
pearance. The day was bright and warm; 
good reports of warm weather in the west came 
in, speaking well for the growing crops; 
dispatches from Pittsburgh and other places in- 
timated that the strikes might be ended by com- 
promise; rumors were in circulation that the 
earnings of the Vanderbilt roads since the second 
week in May had been showing great improve- 
ment, and under these favoring circumstances 
prices made quite a marked advance, especially 
in those stocks which has been most depressed. 
It seemed, too, that certain large bear operators 
assisted in bidding up quotations in order to 
put out new lines of shorts, for the market in 
the last hour, after a sharp rally, broke off and 
closed with an alarming development of weakness, 
auguring ill for the morrow. The argury was 
right, for yesterday other rumors were in circu- 
lation that two of the leading houses in the street 
were in serious trouble, and an repetition of the 
demoralization of Tuesday took place. All sorts 
of stocks fell off fora time, and the street was 
badly shaken. 

The stocks which have been most active in 
speculation are Lake Shore, Louisville & Nash- 


dentedly low figures. 


ville, Denver & Rio Grande, Jersey Central, 
St. Paul, Union Pacific, the Wabashes (common 
and preferred), and the Northern Pacifics. In 
respect to Union Pacific, the depressing influence 
exerted upon it is the completion of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy extension to Denver, which 
practically ends its monopoly of Colorado busi- 
ness, and threatens besides to bring on a costly 
war of rates. The Denver & Rio Grande road 
also, with which the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy seems to be drawing into close relations, 
has got a war of rates on its hands with a 
road called the Denver & New Orleans, which 
company has paralleled the Rio Grande road 
from Denver to Pueblo, where its most profitable 
business is found. Louisville & Nashville got 
a terrible black eye when Commissioner Fink, 
chief of the trunk-line pool, refused the presi- 
dency, which had been offered him by the com- 
pany. As to the St. Paul company, it may claim 
to have treated Wall street to a genuine surprise, 
for on Tuesday, at the annual meeting, a’ new 
issue of $6,400,090 of stock was authorized, one- 
half to be given to the stockholders, the other 
half to be subscribed for at par—in other words, 
an issue of $6,400,000 of stock at 50. As the 
stock was then quoted at 110, this amounted to a 
scrip dividend to any stockholder who chose to 
subscribe; and yet, in the face of this, the price 
of the stock not only did not advance, but actually 
declined. The Northern Pacific syndicate is also 
calling for more millions to build branch roads, 
and proposes to issue 6 per cent. bonds at go. 
The St. Paul & Manitoba also wants $5,000,000. 

There is still plenty of money in the loan mar- 
ket, notwithstanding the gold exports, and bor- 
rowers can get on call all they want at 3@3% 
per cent. on good stock security, and at 2@24% 
per cent. on pledge of government bonds. Time 
loans are made at about the first-named figures, 
but commercial paper is 5@6 per cent. The 
extraordinary case of a large shipment of gold 
when rates of exchange were quoted below the 
gold shipping point was seen in Wall street 
this week. On Wednesday $2,250,000 gold was 
exported to Europe, on which day exchange 
rates were quoted at a figure that it seemed 
such a shipment could only be made at a loss. 
An exchange broker who had sent some of the 
gold said: ‘*The quoted rates of exchange are 
merely nominal. There are no bills in the 
market. If you went to buy exchange to any 
considerable amount the rate would run up above 
the gold-exporting point at once. Only trifling 
sums can be bought at these quoted rates. There- 
fore we do not bother to try and buy what we 
know we cannot get, but simply ship the gold.” 
The posted rates of exchange have remained at 
$4.87% and $4.90 all the week. Actual rates 
yesterday were $4.864 @$4.86%, and $4.89@ 
$4.89 4. 

The government bond market remains quiet 
and strong. The Treasury continues its calls for 
redemption, and the bonds as they mature come 
in very slowly. The following were the closing 
quotations yesterday : 





Fune2, —Funeo.—, 
bid. vid uae 
U. S. 6s, extended 84 DaiCsloniaviscsieratie 99% 90% 100 
U.S. 4s, extended 3% p. c.). > LOX tors oI 
U.S. 6%s 1891, registered. . +» Iy4 114% 114 
U. S, 634s 1891, coupon .... m4) 114 114% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered ... a 195% 119 1195 
UWASs 45: 1907,;coupom.t 5 sooek Jase shete xs 120 120% 120! 


The foreign markets are quiet and without fea- 
ture. The Bank of England discount rate remains 
at 3 percent. Gold is accumulating, and the re- 
serve is now 43% per cent. of the liabilities, 
against 4034 per cent. last week. Consols are still 
above par. 

The bank statement of Saturday showed few 
important changes. The reserve is gradually 
changing from one of gold to one of greenbacks. 
The result of the week’s movements was a loss 
of $257,525 in the surplus reserve, bringing it 
down to $3,951,100, against $9,490,250 a year 
ago. The following are the comparative totals 
of the statements of May 27 and June 3: 








May 27. une 3. Differences. 
Loans... $317,786,900 $318,373,300 Inc. $586,400 
Specie ....... 55,019,200 53,692, Dec. 1,326,300 
Legal tenders me TOO ¥ oa kas Inc. 1,154,500 
Deposits..... 314,700 pos 57,600 Dec. 900 
Circulation. 18,567,700 18,634,700 Inc. 500 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 


now 26.32 per cent., against 27-73 per cent, at 
the same time last year. 


ee i 








THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 
Fune io, Fune 2, Fune g, 
1881, 88: 


































1882. 1882. 

Alton & Terre Haute.... 62 25 23 
Alton & Terre Haute pref 96 63 57 
Boston Air Line pref... 53 64 70 
B., C. R. & Northern...... os ue As 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cle 66 SI st 
Canada Southern .. 76 ig 5 
Central Pacific... 96% 7 
Chicago, St. Lo 3 74 3/4 

ny Capac Lente 97% 70, 5 ¢ 
Chesapeake & Ohio 307 2014 20 
Chesapeake & Ohio rst pref......... 46 29 28 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref......... 33 ails 22% 
c..C, ae oi aia nlareeaiarcielaara vin ste. 27% BE 2 
Cedar Falls innesota ...% 25.5060 re 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 166% 129% 1275 
Chicago & Altonis .vaccdeetcacrceee seals 130% 130 
Chicago & Northwest com........... I 129%4 129% 
Chicago & Northwest pref........... 14014 14354 143 %4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 126 110 108, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref. . 133 Ir 129 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 144% = 12 ae 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh............... 140 = 34 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 126 118% 119% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... 110} 103, 103, 
Denver & Rio Grande.........0.0-0+ 114% 56% 53% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... pn 9'4 a8 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. Os 17% 15% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph....... oases 83% go go 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.......... 1138 79 784 
Houston & Texas,........006 os 8814 73, 71 
Illinois Central,........... hes: 142 133% 131% 
Tnd., Bloom, & Western.... 244 3914 374 
Lake Shore. ccs ..s0s vesve swiellee 13 IoI>g 101 
Lake Erie & Western...... be 214 284 26 
Louisville & Nashville....... Bnoneoad 107 72% 62 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... 114 58 55 
Missouri Pacific...........05 ni 109% 91% or 
Manhattan Railroad......... 2 4 56 57 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pre! 1744 10 ae 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref. ac 4% 
Memphis & Charleston = 4 
Metropolitan Railroad 92% 88 7 
Michigan Central.... 1% 85% 844 
Milwaukee & Lake Sho! 134% fe 101 
Mobile & Ohio......... 34% 22 15% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 5034 2834 277 
Morris & Essex.......... es 122 1244 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 50 Fads 
New Jersey Central. ........00+.-20e0 103% 68% 7% 
New York Central......... 149 1265 127% 
New York & New Haven ae ne ae 
New York Elevated............ ; I % 100 1or 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 4 @ 3378 3334 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... 89% tae wi 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... ia my to} 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. 2816 2714 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 3634 24 ma 
Northern Pactiich-ssaces sacs 7 3, 41% 40% 
Northern Pacific pref... 7 1334 79% 77 
Norfolk & Western...... sie nis 4s 
Norfolk & Western pref. aA 49 47 
Ohio Central.......... % 1214 11% 
Ohio & Mississippi..... 1184 31% 3034 
Ohio & Mississippi pref..... 1184 a6 aa 
Oregon Railway avigation.. 164 137% 133 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville... 514 23 254 
Philadelphia & Reading.... ‘ 5078 5356 53 
poe Soueneen BDAC eae 55 oy, a 

ome, Watertown gdensburg... 49 30 30 
Richmond & Alleghany........ ..... 2 16 16% 
Rochester & Pittsburg’ 4ug 24 
Richmond & Danville.... Ph 1034 
St. Louis & San Francisco.... 5I | 344 
St. Louis & San Francisco pre 78 Fs 456 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 110% 5% 


St. Paul & Omaha pref 107} 
Texas Pacific...... 717; 







go 
St. Poul & “Omaha. i iti ser doer ne 45 367 35 
- 100, 997 


Toledo, Delphos & e eye 10% 
Union Pacific.... 12814 112% 10844 
Wabash, St. Loui Se 54% 27% 24% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pi 904 51% 4! % 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
Fune to, Fune 2, Mader 9, 






188r. 1882, 

Western Unions. ciisccclasnasscacher 1294 81% 81% 
American District... 50 42 42 
Express—Adams..... 135 133, 135 
American ...... 34 95 95 
United States.. 74 72 7o 
Wells, Fargo... 127 128 128 

Pacific Mail........ 53 408g 39% 
Canton Company.. Si nA — 

Sutrov Tunnel’ cerect. cae tetera 2 yy % 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 665g 47 41 
New Central Coal Company... ..... As 13 13 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
e THE DATES NAMFD: ¥ ¥ 

Fune to, Fune2, Fnne og, 

1881. 1882. 1882, 






















B. C. R. & Northern tst 5s. 83 9936 99 
Central Iowa Ist 7s..... i 118 113 IIt 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g.s. B., 7 118 804 79 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 84% 4014 44 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 6s ............. a5 11246 112% 
80, ret Os Hoos venbae oor 52 18 18 
a. & Mo, R. Ist 7s.. -f 113 1154 
SE LJ: iC otis ace cue cies 118% 113, 113 
Fei beheae- i 4 Ist on Bor otooadan oo Tor or 
icago, Burlington uincy cn. 7s. 130 129% 131 
Ghicase! Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c. 132 129% 127% 
Keokuk & Des Moines rst g. §5s...... 106 104% 105 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s........... 121% 117 117% 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as......... 11844 110 110 
New Jersey Central adj. 7s........... 111% 10514 104 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as......... 111} 104 100 
American Dock & Improvement 7s... 138% 94 9314 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P.c.... 135 13414 134 
Chicage, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d.. 123, 121 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 7s, Se. R.d. 130 127 127 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La C.d. 7s. 123 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & M. 7s. 129 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P, rst I. & D. 7s. 129 121 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. 130 Pre 125 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. cn. 7s......... 130 120 121% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7s.......... 102 I0I 102 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1 I.& D.ext.7s. 128 119g =: 1194 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 6s, S. W. d. 1094 109 109 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P.1st5s,LaC.&D. 100% 9 9 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. st S.M.div.6s. 111 108% 108% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. st H.&D.d.7s. 120@q m7% 117% 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s sie Daate 109 109 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s 105% 100 100 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s oe I 13; 
Chicago & Northwest rst 7s 3 Io 1 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7s. 1 124% 124% 
Chieago & Milwaukee rst 7s.. 5 127 120 120 
— en Gi. 78g Atenas eer aes 130 se a 
ake Shore cn, c. Ist 7s. 133 12 12 
Lake Shore cn. r. Ist...... 1284 g = = i 
Lake Shore cn. ¢..2d-78 ....-.-sses006 125 123 123 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s......... 121 117% 117% 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... ue 10I 101 
Louisville & Nash., N. O. & M. rst 6s. 107% 9. 90 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s ....... 1094 9 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 7s........... 3 118% Ir 
Lake Erie & Western Ist 6s ....... - 114 98 95 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie rst 6s. 110 9514 99% 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s. 110 10314 10314 
Metropolitan Elevated rst 6s......... 103% 10154 1024 
Michigan Central cn, 7.............4. 129 12314 1234 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as.... 1115¢ 10534 105; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc .... 874 60 60 
Houston & Central Missouri rst 7s... bel 105, 105, 
Mobile iS: Ohio Oatern eaacus. ses as 114 IIo 110 
Nashville, Chatt'a & St. Louis 1st 7s. 3 116 116: 
New York Central ig | ee eee aie 101% 101 


New York Central 6s, '87 








eb pan asses oe 112 112 
New York Central & Hudson st c.7s. I 4 
Canada Southern rst int. gtd., pes fe ey nic ie 
Harlem tst 7s, c...... oe 134 1314 1314 
Harlem rst 7s, r... 134 131% 13144 
N. Y., P. & O. p. In. 6s a3 100 100 
Nevada Central rst 6s. 103 97 97 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. 12234 1175 117) 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s. 12214 noi nb 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 120 113 113 


Ohio Central 1st 6s... ... 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville rst 6s.. 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. div. rst 6s. 
Central Pacific g. 6s.. ¢ 
Western Pacific 6s... 
Southern Pacific of Califo 
Union Pacific 1st 6s.......... 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7s . 
CeCe i 
C., St. P.M. 
C., St..P. M. ae 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st 65.......... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s cv. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W’n 7s.... 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N. Y. rst 7s. 
Mone Re Wagextat'7s_. tessac das coven 
Morris & Essex 2d 7s ........ 
Morris & Essex 1st cn, gtd. 75 ....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s.... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s.. 
Delaware & Hud. Canal tst P. d.c. 7s. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... .... 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s 
Albany & Susquehanna tst cn, gd. 7s. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 7s 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s....... 
Denver & Rio Grande rst cn. 7s 
Denver, South Park & Pacific rst 7s . 
Erie ad ext. ¢s..[Ssccsmnaekices Roaeatea 
Erie 3d ext. 7s.. 
Erie th ext. 53.0... 00008 
Erie sth ext. 78......6e000 
Erie Ist cn. g. 78..... sees 
oe Dock ai Paraqun ap8ee 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7s. 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’nn. 
G. H. & San A. 1st 6s 
Houston & Texas Cen. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 
Cedar Falls & Minn. rst 7s.... . 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n rst 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W’'n Ist 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W’n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & hag Ist 78. 
Lake Shore, M. 8S. & N. 1. s. f. 7s .... 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s.. 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s.. 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht. 7s.. 
Buffalo & Erie n, 7s 
Buffalo & State Line 7s 
K. & W. P. 1st 7s...... 
Union Pacific l. g. 7s. 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s. 
Union Pacific r. 8s... 
Union Pacific col, tr. 63 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '95.. 
Kansas Pacific rst 6s, 36 oa 
Kansas Pacific, D. div, 6s as......... 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. rst cn. 6s.... 
Mo. 'P. x18t: chy 169.05 cemcceennes Se5, 
P. R. of Mo. tst 6s. . 
PB. R. of Mo. 3d -98..). 03.005 055thereeae 
St. Louis & San Fran’co 2d 6s, cl. A.. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 





















ad cn. 6s, 


ist W. div. 7s. 
1st W.&N.7s. 
















S.P.. Roof Mo: et 6S. ...eiceseemeenten 
Texas. & Pacific cat: 68 ioe 2 vega deen 
Texas & Pacific inc. & |. g. r. 7s...... 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... 


Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 6s... 
CCL Se TC aston gascneense eee 
C., C. & I. C. rst t. c. c. sup 
Romie, Watert’n & Ogden cn. rst 7s.. 

t. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s..... 
. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s..... 
. Louis & I. M., A. bh. 1st 7s....... 
. Louis & I. M., C, & F. 1st. 
. Louis, A. & T. H. 

Louis, A. & T. H. 
. Lous, A. & T. H. 
St. Po MM. Ss 







x 


Roe 
a4 
ga 


Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Great Weste 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K, 
WesterniUnien ¢:/78 10. vssvascs an ee 
Western Union r. 75,.....++.+++0200+ 
New Jersey Central inc.............. 
C.hiCu 8c Te Cline! 7Sii ee cen coe 
Central Iowa c. d. cer............ arin 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’'n inc, 


2 
. equipment 7s... 
c 


a 


ny rors 


pepeed MMMMoMS 
fal 
9 
B= Rp 
& 
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FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


une i ‘une 2, Fune 
tie A aa, a0 


Alabama, cl. A., 2 to 5 
Alabama, cl. A., sm 
Alabama, cl. B. 
Alabama, cl. C. 2t 
Arkansas 6s, fd., ’99... 
Arkansas 7s, L. 
Arkansas 7s, M. 
Arkansas 7s, L. 
Arkansas 7s, M, 

Arkansas 7s, A. 

Georgia 6s; "86; nesscpneu cae 
Georgia'7s; ni, BGnccs cece cdeenes 
Georgia 7s, ind., '86............+ 
Georgia 75, Gree sete eo aeenrece 
Louisiana 75, CN., 'I4.,.....ses08 
Louisiana 78, SIs <5 iccscevccracs 
Michigan 65,283), . isiibewidcactas'ae 
Missouri 6s, due ’82 or 83........ ati 
Missouri 6s, due '86.......0sceesesees 
Missour 16s, due 767. i. seccwerns tees 
Missouri 6s, due '88...........-.00005 
Missouri 6s, due 2 OF "90.05.0505 ae 
Missouri a. or u., 


Missouri fdg., due fr 
a) 





















Missouri, H. & St. 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '87... 
New Vork Ga, g. 6.5 "8735-00. 0 50. 
New York 6s, g. |., 
New York 6s, g. |., ’91 
New York 6s, g. |., "92 
New York 6s, g. 1., 93 
North Carolina 6s, o., 
North Carolina 6s, A. 
North Carolina N. C, R 
CoRR 
Cc. 
CLR 


North Carolina N. a 
North Carolina N, a Cae 
North Carolina N. +» C. Off. . 
North Carolina fdg. act, 66-1 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ 
North Carolina n., J. J., ’ 
North Carolina n., A. O 
North Carolina, C, R.. 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 2.... 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 3 
North Carolina cn. 4s..... 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm. 
pec be = reg poten 
ode Islan Cis "C9Diaes. 
South Carolina 6s, a. tin. 23, '69, nfd. 
Tennessee 6s, 0.) '90-2-8...c0000s0000s 
‘Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8—1900 . 
Tennessee 6s, n., n. S., 'I4.. 
Virginia 6s, 0 .......0...+. 
Virginia 6s, n., '66....... 
Virginia 6s, n., '67....... 
Virginia 6s, cn 
Virginia 6s, xmc....... 
Virginia 6s, cn., ads... 
Virginia 6s, de! 
District of Columbia 3.65s, '24 
District of Columbia sm ......0...644 
District of Columbia r......seesseeee 

















102 





95 
90 
105 
Iol 
118 
114 
10 
Il 
115 
124 
102 
TI0 


85 
29 


al 
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108 








o4 
90 
105 
101 
18 
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PS KiBDER, PEABODY & CO. 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


2 Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonvon. 
Ed PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 


a 


PDAILROAD BONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, 
payable in New York, 


a Due 1901, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 
For further particulars inquire of ¢ 


hee VW BEASLEY & CO, 
98 Broapway, NEw York. 








J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





Wm. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. Dayton. 
by cs & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BuILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 








pee 722 BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world, Make telegraphic transfers. 





_ P.K. Dickinson. JuLes E. Bruciere. H. C. Dickinson. 


f CKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


__ Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 








~ Howarp LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLarD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


¥ : a eeD GAPSLE Vii) COs 
ee Bankers and Brokers, 
- No. 5 Watt STREET, NEW YorK. 





: T. W. WHITTEMORE, rs . BRAMHALL, 
e R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


4 Re ORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


® Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
‘ direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


PY SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 








Louts J. APGAR GEORGE MERRILL, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. I. D. BALCH. 


=f Baca, MERRILL & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 
74 BROADWAY AND g NEw St., New York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 





. 
: teeth aS 7 OB O.N DS 


FOR SALE. 


THESE BONDS BEAR SIX PER CENT, INTEREST, 
HAVE FROM ONE TO TEN YEARS TO RUN, AND 
_ ARE AN A No. 1 SECURITY. 


r S. D. SCHUYLER, 64 CreDAr St., New York. 


_ FFUGENE S. BALLIN & CO., 
4 FOREIGN BANKERS, 
No. 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorK. 








.G. STEBBINS & SON, 


. Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc, H. STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 





ee pPeALCOTT & SONS, 
. BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


ERNAM & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


* FINANCIAL. 





A 7ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & -CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 4 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUuSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO POLIcy-HOLpDERs, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - ~- 3,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case.of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres, 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
'  Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





Cyr GeR es & BALLOU, 
BANKERS. AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 New STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 








CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU. 





ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Stocks and Bonds, 
No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C. MITCHELL. Geo, H. BRouWER, 
Gro. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hurcuinson, Special. 





YDELITY anv. CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 


CASE: CABIT AG foc 5:5: Soe cesses FS xxiv wien sake gallons oc $250,000.00 
BSE Eve nnitad Bao onto aie oes. dy detain daub vets hee 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YorK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS..........0ceeseneceee 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
pomeean all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. Ricuarps, President. JouN M., CRANE, Sec’y, 





Tuos. A. VysE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
W.E. D, Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Feat ve SOM S Voge. RON, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign ete and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals: 


he. S-Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 











de Hi PARES &.CO.; 


Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H, Parks, M.S. NicHots, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM, 
C, G, WHITE, 





fie BoA LP SN COs, 
STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CourT, NEw York. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, est. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 





H. BROWN & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





Cr4 RE & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, New York. 


HACKLEY B, Bacon, 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
LATHROP R, BACON, 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





Lewis H. Tay or, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


v/a H. TAYLOR & CO., 
: Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SoUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


A PinTURNER® &  CO.; 
; BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges, Investments made in 
Bonés and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person, Correspondence solicited, rders on 
margins not entertained, 


THE 
Gace COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BoNnDsS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President, 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


IN 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 








ICAL UAL LoL ae LO. 
AND BINDERY. 


AFTER JUNE FIRST 


we will be prepared to execute orders 
for 


FINE BINDING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BRoapDway, 


NEW YORK. 








COMMERCIAL. 

Special telegrams from leading trade centers to 
BRADSTREET’S, published in this issue, point to 
dull or quiet markets in almost all lines. Chicago 
has succumbed, after enjoying considerable ac- 
tivity in the distribution of merchandise for 
several weeks past, and word is received that 
the movement of dry goods, provisions, groceries 
and other staples at this point has fallen away. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul continue the excep- 


tions, in that they alone of the larger’ 
cities report a good trade, with demand 
at times in excess of capacity to meet it. 


The weather in the west and south has, on the 
whole, improved, though from various points in 
the cotton belt there continue to come complaints 
of continued cold or wet weather. In the grain 
regions, while reports as to wheat are fairly satis- 
factory, in reference to corn they tell of the 
ravages of the wet spring and the delays which 
replanting has caused. Indiana crop reports 
point to an unusually heavy yield of ‘wheat. 


The industrial situation has not changed mate- 
rially since last Saturday. Both sides to the 
struggle between iron mill operatives and em- 
ployers appear firm and equally confident of 
success. 


Consumers of iron, as a rule, are without sup- 
plies for work in hand. Wants have not been 
anticipated, as increasing capacity created well- 
founded expectations of lower prices. The pro- 
duction of rolling mills is usually restricted from 
33 to 40 per cent. during the hot months. The 
strike will increase the proportion. Prices have 
advanced on account of the actual and threatened 
The 
point at issue is whether iron will advance to a 


scarcity of finished and construction iron. 


figure which will force manufacturers to sur- 
render. The idleness of seven Cincinnati mills 
last summer, in the face of an active demand, 
hardened prices. The stoppage of seventy mills, 
if continued long enough, must have a like effect, 
notwithstanding defiant resolutions to stand out 
twelve months. Eastern mills are filling up with 
orders rapidly, and some of them refused orders 
this week. If demand cannot be met, prices 
will advance until met by importations. The 
sudden change in iron since last week is due to 
the anxiety of buyers to cover existing engage- 
ments before an advance is made. This move- 
ment has caused an upward tendency. Pig iron 
for mill use is lower, and for foundry use strong 
and steady in all markets east and west. Steel 
rails are weak and fluctuating. Inquiries for 
large lots are under consideration, and could be 
placed if buyers’ terms were accepted. Steel for 
ordinary use is strong and active. Nails and 
spikes have advanced. Sheet is strong, and 
demand active. Merchant bar is improving, and 
orders for future delivery are placed with 
difficulty. : 





The demand for anthracite coal continues quite 
satisfactory. 
charged June I, when not obtained in full, have 
at least enabled some dealers to approximate 
prices under the former schedule. Contrary 
to statements the daily 
papers, the shutting down of the iron mills on 
account of the strike in no way affects or 
‘freacts upon” trade. 
The demand for Connellsville coke has, of course, 
fallen away, the decrease being estimated in the 
trade at about 25 per cent. 
Buffalo to Chicago has been increased Ioc. per 
The movement of coals westward by that 
route continues lively, despite the fact that the 
season for the regular demand from that region is 
not at hand. There has been no decision as to 
how much time during the remainder of the month 
shall be spent in working the anthracite mines. 


The increased rates which were 


made in some of 


the anthracite coal 


Freight by lake from 


ton. 


Three days next week will undoubtedly be occu- 
Before the middle of the week 
it is believed that a decision will have been reached 
as to the remainder of June. 


pied in mining. 


Wool markets have undergone no radical 
change during the past week. Demand is fair, 
but not spirited, and buyers and sellers, as a gen- 
eral thing, are a little apart on prices. Supplies 
of Texas and California wools are accumulating 
in New York and Boston, and arrivals of Vir- 
ginia Missouri and Kentucky wools are a little 
more liberal in all markets. California advices 
indicate a subsidence of the recent excitement 
and a slower trade. From other points, how- 
ever, where negotiations for unwashed clips are 
in progress reports show that a good deal of 
wool is being bought up by eastern operators at 
full prices, and the high figures named in the 
interior check any disposition on the part of deal- 
Manu- 
facturers move cautiously, however, and there is 


ers on the seaboard to make concessions. 


a general tendency to greater conservatism until 
the future of the goods market can be more 
accurately determined. 
have yet come forward, but shearing is actively 
under way in the northern, middle and western 
states, and buyers are prospecting in all direc- 
tions. Present indications point to 40c. as the 
opening rate for desirable lots of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania fleeces. Foreign markets are firm for 
good Australian, but 14d. lower for inferior cross- 
bred, and very dull for domestic wools. 


No new washed wools 
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THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

At the prominent commercial centers here busi- 
ness was impeded early in the week by the annual 
election of officers, and on Tuesday by the cere- 
monies attending the laying of the corner-stone 
of the new Produce Exchange. More or less of 
uneasiness and hesitancy likewise resulted from 
the conflicting crop and weather reports, and the 
alarming accounts of the formidable labor troubles 
in various branches of productive industry, 
notably of iron. 


Speculation in grain developed more life, but 
at unsettled prices, while in provisions reaching 
a fair aggregate, and in cotton showing a mod- 
erate degree of activity. Apart from this feature 
the dealings in most kinds of produce and mer- 
chandise have been on a restricted scale, and in 
several instances indicative of heaviness and 
irregularity. 
urgent offerings, 


Resin and petroleum, under more 
again Groceries 
tended downward, on a slack movement. Some 
increase of demand was noted for tobacco and 


declined. 


wool. 
livelier inquiry, especially for shipment, favored 
by the higher range of quotations from Wilming- 
Lumber and building materials generally 
continued depressed, through accumulating sup- 
short of the 
earlier anticipations, and thus affording only a 


Spirits turpentine rallied sharply, on a 


ton. 
plies, the demand falling much 


very moderate outlet. 





Speculative operations in united certificates of 
crude petroleum have been of less magnitude, and 
generally on a lower basis as to prices, as again 
controlled chiefly by the exciting reports as to the 
increasing productiveness of the newly-developed 
territory. The range for the week was 544% @ 
60%c., leaving off on Friday at 541%. bid, against 
60%4c. same day in the preceding week. 

Crude petroleum in shipping order met with 
less attention, and likewise yielded under the 
more liberal offerings, leaving off at 64% @63¢c. 
Naphtha, average test, closed at 61%c. asked, 
with residuum quoted at 7c. 

Refined sympathizing with the 
crude product, has also receded as the available 


petroleum, 


supplies gained on the requirements of buyers, 
especially in the export interest. 
here left off at 73c., 

and Philadelphia standing 


Early deliveries 
while at 
at 7c. per gallon. 
Less inquiry has been noted for refined petroleum 


in cases, which ruled a shade lower, closing at 


Baltimore 


1034 @1Ic. for standard to fancy brands. 
The week’s export clearances hence of petroleum 
were up to 11,940,350 gallons, against 6,275, - 


650 gallons the preceding week, showing an 
important increase. The outward movement 
from the Atlantic seaboard of petroleum and 


products since January 1 has been placed at 
201,151,100 gallons, against 153,969,900 in the 
corresponding portion of 1881, indicating a gain 
thus far in the current year of as much as 47,- 
181,200 gallons. 


A considerable increase in the outward move- 
ment of produce and merchandise has been 
reported for this week, the export clearances from 
the port of New York having reached an aggre- 
gate valuation of $6,504,682, against $5,259,468 
the preceding week, and comparing with a total 
of $6,617,107 same week last year, and $9,240,- 
630 same week in 1880, making the grand total 
since January 1, 1882, $135,064,675, against 
$162,260,961 same period in 1881, and $159,972,- 
954 in the corresponding portion of 1880. These 
figures show a loss on the outward movement 
thus far in 1882 of $27,206,286, as compared with 
the aggregate of last year, to date. 





A sharp rally has occurred in ocean freights in 
the instance of berth accommodation by the 
steam lines for Great Britain, with a trifle more 
firmness also noted for the continent, on a more 
urgent 
ticularly for 


demand for room for early 
grain 
London, 


use, par- 


and provisions. Grain, 
by steam to left off at 3d. bid, 
for Glasgow at 2d., for Liverpool at 2d. asked, 
Hull 2% @3d., Avonmouth at 3d., Marseilles at 
7@8c., Havre at 4@5c., Antwerp at 2%4d., Rot- 
terdam at 24d., and Bremen and Hamburg 
at 30 pfennigs asked. Bacon, by steam hence 











to Liverpool, closed at 5@ros., and flour in 
sacks at 2s. 6d.@3s. gd. per ton, cheese at 
15@2o0s., and leather at 20s. bid per ton, 
proportionately for other destinations. Cot- 
ton, hence by steam for Liverpool, stood at 
¢¢@'id. per pound, as to routes, and Am- 
sterdam at Yc. per pound, with room wanted. 
On Tuesday a Danish steamship, 872 tons, 
was placed under contract to load at Charles: 
ton with cotton for Havre at 5c., the only 
cotton charter reported here during the week. 
Vessels for petroleum met with a _ ready 
market at about former figures, and for most 
other interests only a very moderate inquiry 
prevailed, at about former quotations. Tonnage 
for grain has been in more request, to arrive and 
for loading at Baltimore August clearances, at 
firm rates, Advices from San Francisco report a 
slack demand for tonnage for grain, which fur- 
ther receded to 50@51s. 3d., for Cork andorders. 


More liberal transactions have been reported in 
breadstuffs, particularly in the speculative line, 
but the changes in prices have been unusually 
frequent and in instances wide. Cable advices, 
as a rule, have been unfavorable to the export 
movement, which has been comparatively mod- 
erate, though on Wednesday pretty free pur- 
chases were made of red wheat, graded and un- 
graded, for shipment, added to which were con- 
siderable quantities represented as going forward 
on consignment, thus, through the more urgent 
call for freight accommodation, benefiting per- 
ceptibly the carrying interest. Through the week 
the drift of red wheat has been to higher figures, 
largely under speculative manipulation here, 
as well as at Chicago, as against 
operators having maturing contracts to protect. 
Up to Thursday evening, No. 2 red wheat, as 
the popular grade, had been advanced for prompt 
delivery 14@13c. a bushel; for June and July 
deliveries, as much as 23¢c., and on later deliv- 
@i4c. a bushel. Free exchanges of 
June for July contracts were reported on the 
basis of current quotations. Buyers of stock for 
actual withdrawal from the market, however, 
were enabled to make contracts on, relatively, 
much more favorable conditions, as on Thursday, 
while No. 2 red wheat, in the railway elevators 
was kept up to $1.48, the same grade delivered, 
went at $1.4414@$1,46, and in store or free 
on board from store at and under $1.44 per 
bushel. Weather and crop accounts and rumors 
were made use of to promote the dominant specu- 
lative buoyancy. As attracting less attention, 
white wheat declined 134@2%c., and spring 
wheat about 2c. a bushel, though not pressed for 
sale, and toward the close showing more steadi- 
ness. Unusual interest has been exhibited by 
operators in corn, particularly near the close, 
the recurrence of warm weather serving as a 
stimulus, and, temporarily at least, neutralizing 
the unfavorable tenor of the advices as to the 
progress of planting the new crop and the un- 
promising outlook. On Thursday, under a 
decided urgency to realize, following very exten- 
sive deliveries on June contracts (about 1,250,- 
ooo bushels), the No. 2 grade was forced down 
materially, on brisk trading, especially for June 
and July deliveries, which rallied late in the day, 
leaving the loss thus far in the week on prompt 
deliveries 2'%c.; June options, Ic.; July, 5¢c., and 
August and September, %@3¢c. a bushel. A 
moderately active export business was reported 
at the current quotations. A very scant offering 
of white corn led to arise in No. 2 white of 
about 2%c. a bushel, local buyers needing this 
grade and prime to choice yellow for various 
jobbing purposes. A fair movement has been 
noted, chiefly on speculative account, in oats, 
the No. 2 grade of which gained up to Thursday 
evening on the June option Y%c.; July, Z%e.; 
August, 3c.; September, c., while losing on 
prompt deliveries %c. a bushel. White oats 
were wanted by the local trade, and No. 2 white 
stood on Thursday evening %c. a_ bushel 
higher than at the close of last week, 
on a light supply. Rye was forced down 

@4¥c. a bushel, through eagerness to 
realize, in the absence of any important inquiry. 
A few boatloads of rye were taken late in the 
week for Holland. Flour further yielded in sey- 


eries, 


eral instances 5@15c. per barrel, on freer offer- 
ings and a moderate demand, as well as for home 
use as for shipment. On Thursday purchases 
were reported to the extent of about 4,000 bar- 
rels good to choice winter wheat extras, on 
investment account. Choice spring wheat extras 
were held with exceptional firmness, as not 
plenty. Enterprising receivers of flour, aiming to 
secure credit for the first sales at the site of thenew 
Produce Exchange, marketed on Tuesday after- 
noon during the progress of the corner-stone cere- 
monies 125 barrels Minnesota patent extra flour 
at $8.50, and 425 barrels do., clear extras, at 
$7@$7.10; and provision firms, sharing in this 
spirit, also sold roo tierces lard at $11.67%, for 
Glasgow, and 1,000 boxes cheese at firm prices, 
thus giving practical effect to their views on 
‘«the fitness of things.” 

On Friday the later trading in No. 2 red wheat 
and No, 2 corn was at a marked reduction in 
prices, on more urgent offerings. In view of the 
depression at the west, No. 2 oats for forward 
delivery also declined, closing generally weak. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


This week. hee week, week. last year. 
Flour, barrels ......... 96,400 5200 ag va) I0I, Lo 
Wheat, bushels eraee 8r2 450 6 700 ; 7,800 1,4 
Orn eee Me aan a 303,918 813, 700 oy ee 1046, 
Rye, Oe eetaeaks 94,300 93, 100 6, ae 
Oats, Dene 249,400 650,750 Ess td 199,500 
Peas, PAP th erste: 3,000 11,600 igece 1,500 
Malt, Soe ia ealaa 32,000 67,900 91,000 
Barley, Lr cy arte. Mears 7,100 Bee 96,0005) ahices 


Of the receipts of the week were, on ee 
freight account, of flour, 11,000 barrels, against 
17,575 barrels the preceding week; of grain, none. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 





Po . ; This week. aoe week, week. last year, 
our, barrels....... 750 1,000 1I7,2 
Wheat, bushels . ee aes gpo8sion0 es BR lee 
Corn, ia 10,043,000 192,000 8,342,0c0 2,772,000 
Rye, 8 32,000 32,000 24,500 32,000 
Oats, - 2,313,000 2,130,000 2,787,000 ape 
Barley, TOT meres Poorer. 

Peas, Me Nich Pa tartan ee nee eee Pe 000 





*Season practically ended. 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 


Prompt deliveries, spec, 
els, bushels. 
Wheat—Week ending June 9. 1,045,000 9/919,000 
Preceding week..... 499,000 5000 
This week last year. 2,135,000 rea 
Corn — Week ending Juneg. 893,000 Hip case 
Preceding week....... 430,000 7,756,000 
This week last year..... 1,370,000 1,402,000 
Oats — Week ending June 9..... 553,000 1,760, 000 
Preceding week......... + 355,000 1,775,000 
This week last year........... £72,000 450,000 





EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, 
peat This week 


This week. Last week. week, last year. 
Flour, barrels...... 62,225 49,000 ; 71,350 
Cornmeal, ta 3,550 1,550 a 2,100 
Wheat, bushels. « 436,900 436,150 452, 922,000 
Corn, sees 1QT,200 105,200 1,250 768,000 
Rye, as *8,300 200 63,500 11,500 
Peas, fey sete” "15,500 17,700 51500 22,200 
Oats, cm tee) 2,150 1,850 3,500 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 34d., London 43 @5d., Glasgow 
4¥d., Avonmouth 434d., Havre 11%4c., Antwerp 
44 @434d., and Rotterdam 5 4d. per bushel, and 
on charter contracts for Cork and orders, average 
sail carriers, at 4s. 3d., against on Friday last 
3s. 3d.@3s. 6d. per quarter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 






Fune 2. une 9. 
Wheat flour, superfine, per bbl.. ++ $3. 85 @s5.00 $3.85 @4.85 
ship;; exira, “3... @5.45 4.65 @5.45 
ae «tra je extra, = «e. 5° -50 @b.40 
is “family X, a .50 @8.00 
# «Minn, clear, “6 = 6.00 @8.00 
Ks bs ee aerate, £ @78s 6.75 @8.50 
“ “ “ pat'nt, “« 5 7.00 @9.75 
se Ws oR Go73 .00 @b.50 
as ft) ety x @6.65 660 @6.75 
Wu “  cityX S, Am. oy @6.90 6.75 @6.90 
a HOP NO: “Bienen 58 @4.00 2.85 @4.00 
Rye flour, superfine, ae ere @4.60 4.00 @4.40 
Coeenieal per bbl iis ca swcreeree i @4.60 3.90 @4.55 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bush ETS @1.47. 1.484%@ — 
hemi CoC] red, Pear gas @1.46% 1.44% @1.48 
eae NOUS r6d,) OSE eves @1.3844 — @r1.40% 
ES INO, i white, See Were oe @1.41% 1.37% @1.38 
& “No.2 spring, * 87h, @1.35 ~—:1.26 =. 33 
“ _No. 3 spring, “ @1.23 I. By 
Corn, ed 2, per | bus @ 814 78 
9. 3, é @ .80 THe 
«steam mixed, per @ 80 Nominal. 
« N.Y. yellow, ne @ — or @ 93 
« No. 2 white, oF 93 95 @ 
Ryo, per bash: 230 ccsesacwenirs @ ‘ke Be 8 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush @ — -61 6 By 
No, 2, per bush .\..5 2.0.5.0 ~- — @.59 





On Friday No. 1 white corn was sold at 98c., and low mixed 
at g2c., these having been the first transactions in the specified 
grades for a long time past. 


* A year ago shinping extras Stes $4.45@85, and city mill 





extras ior the West Indies $6.10@$6 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 

Latest Preceding 7 25 A year 

returns, week, ago. 
Wheat, foot 1,563,904 1,215,733 ince 43 1,432,800 
orn, i + 1,269, 1,198,251 5»429, 2 575,700 
Rye a 190, 139,429 162,41 82,100 
ee ey, (bee ees ie eee 7% 199 29,500 
; i susseae 586,375 342474 538,934 429,000 
PEAS yar yee 23, 25,1 5,029 12,500 


In the more prominent items an increase is 
thus shown in the amount of grain warehoused 
at New York, in the instance of wheat the gain 
having been 348,171 bushels; in that of corn 
79,947 bushels, and in that of oats of 446,117 
bushels. 


Of the prominent grades of grain of New York 



































inspection in store and elevator at this port, the 
following is a comparative exhibit : 








Pre- 
This Last ceding | 
week, week, week. 
No. 1 red mneet bushels. . 6,857 3,700 1,762 
No, 2 red wheat, : },005,6 807,345 958,529 . 
No. 3 red wheat, 5 23,948 21,053 ~=17, 
No, 4 red wheat, Oo eae ce es I ears 25,832 
No. rwhite wheat, “ ... 52,350 20,12 23,856 
No. 2white wheat, “ ... ng. 4,92 3,931 
Mixed winter wheat,“ ... 5,045 4,922 3, 
No. 2 spring wheat, dgen ty obak A B4/S32° a Nowe 
— 3 3 spring wheat, “ ote. eee pokes 
spring, ‘ . «tps Ra law oe ' 
Rojested spring, a : 318 3,318 3,318 
No, 2 corn, ‘€ ,. 1,106,921 1,103,023 854,9' 
No. 2 white 1 ieee 5 aa! 7955 14,4! 
Low mixed corn, “ ... 5 519 
Yellow corn, bee 5 siete er ph 
No. r rye, “ 4.+ 23,621 23,625 24,998 
No. 2 rye, se ues 3240 9,240" Sigs 240 
No. r white oats, “ ... OO7%: “aarame eeuaae 
No. 2 white oats, ‘ ... 306,7 134,768 29,223 
No. 3 white oats, “ + 10,504 5,085 3,495 | 
ie I oats, He on Sanction 56,668 
No, 2 oats, + 251,370 192,174 
No. 3 oats, “4 14, *8'702 7,387 
CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, i. 
Fune. Fuly. August. Sept. Seller 
No. 2 red wheat $1.47 $I. A Sr. 79 $1.20 $r. Ww 
No. 2 corn 7 ae zs. | 
No. 2 oats.:.-... 5 ty 2 barre 
October options on grain were PEA i added — 
to the official call list on Thursday. No. 2 red 
wheat, October delivery, left on Friday at $1.21 34 ; 





No. 2 corn, same delivery, at 793¢c. bid. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN — 


NEW YORK, 
r 5 — 9, beth Funer0, 


Wheat No. be er bush. $r. $1.30 Fey gr. 
"No, red, che “i Tah ana as 


ret 
“No. 2 Mil. spring “ . 1, oS 1.30" =" x4 3r bia t, 20 
Corn, No. 2 ie dre eee +70 ye “5 
Rye, prime bidet tyes) os .84\4bid 1.10 
Oats, No. 2, CL), Tee. 51 59 48 


* In elevator. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JULY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK. 


Feb, 6, Feb.15, Apl.6, Fune 8, Funero, : 
Wheat, No. 2red, per bush $1.36 a se on me: s. os ash ; 


Wheat, No. T white 
eH By ‘ 


Corn, No, 2, 

Oats, No. 2, be 

COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS. 





une May 2 May 6, Fune 46 

7a) | ee ee 2 
Wheat, bushels.. 2,594,200 2,245,125 2,339,300 3,518,600 
Corn, ++ 2,515,125 2,297,900 1,432,850 I, 750 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 


Latest Preceding Corresp'd’g ; 
dates, week, week 1881, — 
bushels. bushels. bushels. 
9,547,679 9,427,7' 16,238,02 
% 945,01 I Meee 10, 591,4' 
71080 708 975, 

718 papel 

92,474 





An addition is thus shown to the aggregate, 
visible supply of wheat of 119,881 bushels, an do 
to that of corn of 740,831 bushels, with a de- 


corn of 223,225 bushels, in the aggregate acc 
mulations at the five principal Atlantic ports. ~. 


Precedi; 
Past week, week. weekly 

Flour, barrels........... oe ey Ns) 142,650 
Wheat, bushels... oe 641,100 727; 

Corn, , 2,346,250 2,722,T00 
Rye, . 42,900 44,350 
Baey ae 74,700 109, 100 
Oats, % 739,000 722,650 





A decrease is thus indicated in the deliveries 
for the past week of wheat, corn, rye and barley—_ 
in the instance of wheat, of 86,700 bushels; o 
corn, fully 375,900 bushels; rye, 1,450 bushels; 
barley, 34,400 bushels, while of flour showing — 
a gain of 14,550 barrels, and of oats of 16,350 
bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 





Preceding Corresp'g 

a Past week. week, week : 
Flour, Darrelsecess.cessas sare eae 127,200 
Wheat, bushels.. Sac BE one 450,000 
Corn, aN A +++ 1,586,500 1,072,800 
See y : + 550 46,600 

arley, Fi 

Oats, us can bes 6a, eco 


A further Sieincage is thus shown in 1 
aggregate of wheat of about 72,400 — 


of 513,700 bushels, and in that of flour of 29,0 
bushels. : 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANT! 


SEABOARD, 
his Corr 

Past week. week, week 
Flour, barrels 215,100 
Wheat, bushe! 810,200 3 
Corn, 917,450 
Rye, BS 43,200 
Barley, se ees : 
Oats, La 992,300 35 





These figures show an increase in the reporte 
deliveries of wheat at the seaboard ports 
about 180,000. bushels, and in rye of 90,5 
bushels, while in corn indicating a loss of 19, 
bushels, in oats of 495,450 bushels, and in barl 


of 15,500 bushels. Flour was also reduced 
about 4,300 barrels. 


The United Ki - 
Plan pha non 
a . thes a bus 
SC WREKL Si. amet ath one he 2d ' 
Preceding week... peer oo aoe 550 
Same week last Year sssvercerece 56,200 956,300 


The Continent.———, 








Flour, eat, Corn, 
barrels, bushels, bushels, 
2,600 282,300 ree 
Preceding week.... 3,300 343.400 200 
Same week last yea 12,300 ~—-:1, 154, 552,500 















. The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports compare thus : 


——— Wheat, bushels, —-——_, 


Baltimore, Philad'a. Boston. 

BREASUWVOCKE ben fess ssec in cn cones 14,850 85,450 ae 
Previous week... 5)... cececsee 205, 100 15,500 5,000 
Same week last year.......... 613, 129,300 


Corn bushels -—— 





ee es 

Baltimore. Philad’a, Boston. 

EERE E IIE vivc aves vslevecicse heard Ss 80, 100 

Previous week ..............:5 a4 tek 68,652 

Same week last year.......... 120,100 77,700 44,400 

_ COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT. 

7 Fune 3, '82 une 5, ‘81, 
Visible supply in U.S, and Canad aed : rete 

le supply in U. S. and Canada..... 9,547,679 16,238,025, 

Bon passage for the United Sita cam. «++ 17,800,000 16,340,000 

___ On passage for the continent of Europe. 4,320,000 5,344,000 

Grand Cai eee as Feet as owt ad 31, 667,67 37,922,025, 

Previous week sent 38,781,921 

50,550,223 49,087,389 





COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 
Fune 3,'82, Funes, '81, 












, bushels. bushels. 
Visible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 9,945,011 10,501,456 
On passage for United Kingdom........ 2,480,000 5,396,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. — 320,000 2,304,000 
BERSRMDED FORMS ono acs NSS cies ode whee 12,745,011 18,201,456 
Previous week ... 11,894, 180 17,009, 828 
18,991,770 18,161,696 


Sixteen weeks ago 


On a fair movement, chiefly speculative, hog 
products have been ruling stronger, gaining 
through various changes slightly on lard, and 
quite sharp on options on mess pork. Shippers 
have been evincing less interest as prices 
harden, and ocean freights tended upward. 

In the New York market 116,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 4,100 tierces were likewise 
marketed at $11.60@11.75, closing at $11.72%4 
bid for contract grades, against $11.65 a week 
ago, city steam lard ranging at $11.45@$11.50, 
and leaving off at $11.45 (against $11.50 a week 
earlier), on sales of 875 tierces. Of refined lard, 
which has been in less demand, about 4,000 
tierces were reported sold here for early delivery, 
with continental brands closing at $11.75, against 
$11.75 aweek ago. On Friday the later dealings 
in lard were indicative of weakness. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here June 9 thus: 

; er 
_ This week. . $11.70 


ha” Gif Shes Sa bid 
Aweekago. 11.675 aes Eng 1-78 or ie 
Ayearago. 11.0244 11.05 11.05 10.9254 11.02% 10.80 

On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of 
this year left off here at $i1.50 bid, against 
$11.47% a week earlier, and at this date in 1881 
$10.25 bid, and the December option closed at 
$11.52% bid. On Friday evening the January 
(1882) option stood at $11.62% bid per 100 
pounds. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
_weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 


at Chicago for the specified months thus: 


fune. Fuly. August. Sept. Year. 
DED HIS WOOK. .02.-.200- $11.37% $11.42% $11.55 $11.67!4 $11.35 
< t week...+....... 11.35 11.42% 11.55 11.6744 11.35 
Preceding week..... 11.321 11.45 IL. 11.70 11.35 
Four weeks ago..... 11.424 11.574 11.70 11.80 11.3214 


Chicago reported for last week shipments 
thence of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to 
the extent of 9,916,200 pounds, against 11,522,- 
500 pounds same week in 1881, and since the 
’ close of October last 445,088,400 pounds, against 
522,208,900 pounds same time in the preceding 
_ packing season; also for the past week sending 
‘forward 1,933,100 pounds lard and 7,338 barrels 
pork, against in the same week last year 3,472,- 
000 pounds lard and 3,027 barrels pork, making 
the total from October 1 to June 3 of lard 141,- 
312,950 pounds, and of pork 229,200 barrels, 
against same time in the previous crop year of lard 
188,021,200 pounds, and of pork 184,500 barrels. 
i COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, 


This week 

This week. Last week. last year. 

POEM OMIFOLS icc tec cuss snse 3,660 1,461 1,700 
, tierces and barrels..... 760 1,024 1,550 
Bacon and meats, pounds... *4,081,000 4,071,800 4,971,000 
*2,711,250 2,818,400 5,057,300 

233,050 28,050 1,250 

1,650,500 1,461,750 2,605,900 

379,450 291,100 611,550 





* Partly on through freight account. 

A fair inquiry prevailed for bulk meats, at firm 
prices. Bacon has been inactive, but steady, here, 
on light offerings. Dressed hogs are in more 
3 ‘request, and closed stronger at 1034@10%4c. 

Beef has been quoted firm, but very dull. 
_ Prime city stearine has been more sought after, 
leaving off at 12%4c., and oleomargarine stearine 
at 11%@11c. for prime. Tallow has been in 
good request at 854@83¢c. for prime per pound, 


icfly for export. 
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More demand has been noted for western 
mess pork for early delivery, chiefly for ship- 
ment, including old, which closed at $19.50, 
and new at $20.50, About 2,600 barrels 
were placed in lots during the week for actual 
withdrawal from the market. Other kinds were 
in request, including prime mess at $20@ $20.25, 
and extra prime at $17.25@$17.50, per barrel. 
On Thursday a sale was made of fat backs at 
$24.75 per barrel. 

Options on western mess pork have been like- 
wise more active, at higher prices. As much as 
9,000 barrels were marketed during the week 
for July and August delivery. July and August 
options on mess pork, respectively, closed here 
on the basis of $20.35 and $20.50 bid. A year 
ago these options were quoted at $16.50 and 
$16.65 bid. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
weeks the specified options on western mess pork 
at Chicago stood thus: 


Seller 

Fune. Fuly. Aug. Sept. year, 

This week.......... $20.4734 $20.4734 $20.65 $20.8214 $18.20 
Last) week. sive dees 19.65 19.7746 19.92%4 20.07% 17-95 
Preceding week..... 19.40 19.55 19.7214 20.00 18,00 
Four weeks ago..... 19.27% 19.47% 19.67% 19.72% 18.00 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE FOUR PRINCIPAL AT- 
LANTIC PORTS TO EUROPE. 





Last Previous Sameweek Same week 

week. week, last year, in 1880. 
Pork, barrels...... 3,840 2,903 45303 6,188 
Bacon, pounds.... 4,010,650 4,376,320 7,055,750 14,877,600 
Lard, 5 - 2,058,850 3,787,700 8,214,150 7,410,450 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER I TO JUNE 3, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 





CROP YEARS, 
1881-82. 1880-81. Decrease. 
Pork, pounds,......-...+ 34,926,000 40,808,800 37962800 
Bacon, 2 otencaho saa 27 1799 485,330,986 208,537,033 
Baird OM SR ches 158,380, 24! 233,133,839 74753,591 
Grand total......... 470,100,201 759,353,625 289,253,424 


The New York cotton market has been higher 
for spot, and the price of cotton has risen 
fc. Futures have advanced an average of 9 to 
II points. Following are the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with a 
comparison for same date last year : 





Friday, Last year. 
9 9-16c. 7 13-16c. 
11 13-16 Io 7-16 
tae: If 1-16 
mene TANG 13% 


Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 





This week, Last week. Last year 
June.. 12. 11.99 11.08 
July... 12.1 12.07 ILI 
August.. - 1226 12.15 11.18 
GEPLEMDBET 6 o0s.0c0csigaraessaens 11.96 11.86 10.75 


The market for futures closed steady. 


The New York dry goods trade has shown no 
increased activity over previous weeks, though 
business with jobbing houses has been some- 
what better than last week. The continued warm 
weather has had the effect of stimulating the 
demand for some fabrics, and the long looked for 
reassortment business has shown to some extent, 
though coming too late in the season to reach its 
customary proportions. The goods most in de- 
mand were ginghams, prints, buntings, veilings, 
light trimming satins and millinery silks; for 
dress silks, woolens and dress goods the demand 
was light. The approaching season with first 
hands gives signs of new life. Many buyers are 
in the market, and, though some sales have been 
made, no orders of importance were placed. In 
printing cloths quotations remain unchanged 
from last week. Prices are steady at 3}4%c. for 
64x64s, and 33¢c. for 56x60s; the demand is 
light, but steady. Cottons have been in fair 
request in small parcels for immediate distri- 
bution. Woolens have had fair attention, though 
the demand is not up to the expectation of the 
jobbers. The quantity and value of the dry 
goods imported and marketed at this port for the 
week are as follows: 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week..............05- 4,13 $1,349,639 
Total imports for previous week... ....... oo 1,886,715 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PBS WECM rtarel ale czas c sip olatetniarain oteta(eee's « site mle 4,451 1,292,128 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
WRONSL WOOD a. cis deice teindinss vesiaasbeies acre 7,471 1,696,183 








NEAL LRADE AND IN- 
WUSLELAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given 
below, include special reference to the condition 
of the manufacturing industries of the country, 
the cereal crops, general trade, and the move- 
ment of merchandise : 


EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: General trade is a little 
better, but still unsatisfactory. Sales are confined 
to.current wants, chiefly on account of the high 
prices of provisions. Fish are scarce and ad- 
vancing. The weather is more favorable for 
planting. The hay crop promises to be large. 





From Boston, Mass.:; General business during 
the week has been quiet, and merchants seem to 
be waiting for definite information regarding the 
crops before buying freely. There has been some 
advance in iron in consequence of the strikes in 
the west. Collections, on the whole, are reported 
good. There is an improvement in the boot and 
shoe trade, and jobbers are very busy. There 
are now over eighty buyers in town, against fifty~ 
a week ago. Shipments of boots and shoes for 
the week to places outside of New England, 
30,390 cases, against 22,248 cases same week last 
year. Total shipments since January 1, 909,689 
cases, against 917,255 cases same time last year. 
The following is the number of cases shipped 
during the week to some of the principal points : 
Chicago, 2,989; New York city, 2,983; Balti- 
more, 1,744; Buffalo, 1,598; Cleveland, 1,584; 
Cincinnati, 1,394; Philadelphia, 1,362; St. Louis, 
940; San Francisco, 820; Detroit, 717; Savan- 
nah, 702; Toledo, 656; New Orleans, 571. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: General trade has 
shown a moderate improvement during the past 
week, but cannot be called active. Collections, 
as arule, are reported fair. The industrial situa- 
tion is unchanged. The iron trade here is 
quiet and apparently awaiting developments in 
connection with the labor troubles in the west. 
If the lock-out continues, an improved business is 
confidently expected. Textile mills are working 
slowly on everything but high-grade goods, 
which are ordered ahead. The distributive trade 
in dry goods, notions, etc., is only moderately 
active. Cotton is very quiet, but frm, without 
change in’spot prices. Woolis bought sparingly, 
but holders are firm in their views. Farm prod- 
uce is in good demand. Potatoes have sold as 
high as $9@$10 per barrel, owing to scarcity, but 
cost has checked demand, and the market closes 
dull and easier, with a downward tendency. 
Butter is Ic. higher on speculative buying here 
and in the interior, but consumers fight the ad- 
vance. Provisions are very active for consump- 
tion, hog products being relatively cheaper than 
fresh meats. Refined sugars are a shade easier, 
but active and firm at the decline. Flour is dull 
and barely steady. Grain is dull, with wheat and 
oats higher on speculative influences, and corn 
Ex- 
porters are doing nothing for prompt shipment, 
but some continental orders have been taken, it 
is rumored, at $1.18, free on board, for August. 


rather lower on a better crop outlook. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: At this early stage of 
the strike there are no signs of weakening on 
either side. The manufacturers, it is stated, 
have formed an association whose object is to 
free themselves from the fetters which have been 
imposed upon them by the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation. The proprietors of one mill are endeavor- 
ing to resume work with non-union men, witha 
fair prospect of being successful. No disturb- 
ances of any kind have occurred, and the peace- 
able deportment of the workers deserves com- 
mendation. The local jobbing trade has not 
as yet been appreciably affected in consequence 
of the strike. Wholesale dry goods and grocery 
houses report that business at present will com- 
pare favorably with same period last year. 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: The aggregate volume 
of business has materially increased, the fine 
weather having a beneficial effect upon all lines 
of trade. One or two stove foundries are pre- 
paring to go into blast. The iron strike con- 
tinues, though few believe it will last long. 
Transactions in breadstuffs have been light, and 
prices are weaker. Building material is quiet. 
Whiskies have declined a little, but rallied 
Friday. The tobacco trade is improving. Crop 
prospects are reported excellent. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: There is no new feature 
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of importance in the trade situation, which is 
fairly satisfactory. Collections are reasonably 
good. Two of the mills at Newburg have 
resumed operations under the scale, and a small 
portion of the works of the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company have been started with a non- 
union force. Iron has advanced during the 
week, and is again quoted fairly firm at 2y5c. for 
bars. Money continues in ample supply for 
wants. The weather early in the week was cold 


and stormy, but at present warm and seasonable. 





From Chicago, [il,: There is a perceptible 
falling off in the wholesale trade in groceries, 
dry goods and provisions, and business generally 
is described as slow. The building outlook is 
better on account of the end of the strike at the 
brickyards. The strike at the iron mills has an 
unsettling influence, particularly in the provision 
trade. The receipts of hogs are lighter and 
prices higher. Cattle are coming in freely, but 
prices are no lower except for Texans. The 
grain market is stronger, the result, it is believed, 
of speculative combinations. The receipts for 
the week were 66,555 barrels flour, 51,717 bushels 
wheat, 1,477,937 bushels corn, 457,416 bushels 
oats, 28,507 bushels rye, 35,398 bushels barley. 
The shipments were 45,042 barrels flour, 237,027 
bushels wheat, 1,375,979 bushels corn, 508,598 
bushels oats, 15,613 bushels rye, 13,008 bushels 
barley. Money is plenty. 
$56,404,530. 


From Peoria, [ll.: The last few days have 
been warm anddry. Farmers in this vicinity 
are busily engaged planting corn on plowed land, 
and in some instances replanting in washed-out 
places. Trade in all lines is fair. The banks re- 
port plenty of money to loan on good paper. 


The clearings were 








From Detroit, Mich.: There is a ‘slight 
improvement in general trade over last week, 
but mainly from the interior. 


ers’ hardware are most active. 


Drugs and build- 

Capitalists con- 
tinue investing in real estate, buildings and 
manufacturing. Lumber is quite active, and in 
fair supply. There is a heavy business in brick. 
The movement in wheat is fair. Other products 
are light. Payments on obligations are good, 


and money is seemingly abundant. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The weather this week 
has been clear and mild, and crop reports are very 
favorable. Wheat harvesting has commenced in 
the southern counties, with a satisfactory yield. 
Corn is backward, having suffered from the cold 
and rains, but with warm weather will come out 
all right. The season continues very propitious 
for tobacco planting, and the outlook is for a good 
stand of the weed. In a few localities the army- 
worm has damaged meadows considerably. Trade 
is seasonably quiet and easy. The leaf tobacco 
market is firm for good types, and dull and lower 
for common lugs and trash. Cotton is strong, 
with a good demand at firmer rates. The whisky 
trade report a fair distributive movement in 
smaller orders. Nothing is doing in round lots. 


The market is steady. Money is fairly active. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade during the 
past week has shown a manifest improvement in 
consequence of more seasonable weather, and the 
outlook is already brighter, although collections 
are still slow. It becomes more apparent daily 
that Indiana is to have an abundant wheat crop, 
probably the largest yield ever known. Oats are 
looking well, and the outlook for corn is improved. 
Banks are well supplied with funds, but have 
adopted a very conservative policy. Paper is 
closely scrutinized, and only the best taken. The 
employés of The Wabash Iron Company, at Terre 
Haute, are on strike. There are no other labor 
troubles hereabouts. 





From Evansville, Ind.: Business the past 
week has been fairly active, especially in sales 
of harvesting machinery, as farmers are making 
preparations for the wheat crop, which will be 
ready to harvest in a short time. Crop prospects 
continue promising, and a good summer trade is 
looked for. 





From St. Louis, Mo. The Parr Wire Company 
put out its furnaces Wednesday night. It made no 
concession to strikers and discharged no men. 
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Have over forty of their own men at work on im- | 
provements. Strikers here are quiet and very 
orderly. Texan cattle are in large receipt, but of 
light weight, and the market declining. Hogs are 
in small receipt. Provisions are very firm. The 
wheat crop is more promising. 


The corn crop is being re- 


Harvest has be- 
gun in Missouri. 
planted. 





From Kansas City, Mo. With very favorable 
weather, trade is showing more activity than for 
some time past, and a feeling of security prevails 
as to the wheat crop, which is already being 
All reports con- 
tinue favorable, and the outlook is good. Money 


harvested in southern Kansas. 


is active and in good demand. 





From Burlington, Iowa: General trade con- 
tinues satisfactory for the season. Jobbers in 
some lines report spring business about over. 
With good weather, crop prospects will be much 
better. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: In the northwest 
the weather for the last week has been clear and 
warm, just what was required to bring forward 
crops of all kinds. The wheat plant has improved 
greatly in appearance. Corn planting has been 
completed, and a good stand is reported. Oats 
All crops, 


including grass, give promise of a good yield. 


and barley have made a fine growth. 


There is but little old wheat moving. Receipts 
the 164,000 
The market is weak. Shipments of 
Jobbers of merchan- 


at Minneapolis for week were 
bushels. 
flour were 39,500 barrels. 
dise report a very large trade, which must con- 
tinue so long as the population to be supplied 
increases by thousands each month, and there is 
no symptom of any diminution in the number of 
arrivals in city and country. 
activity in real estate. Sales in Minneapolis in the 
month of May exceeded $2,200,000, 60 per cent. 
The lumber market is 


Money is in good demand. 


There is great 


being cash transactions. 
active and firm. 





Fiom San Francisco, Cal... General business 
is dull, with heavy exports during the last week. 
Wheat is weak, with lower prices, and crop ad- 
vices from the entire Pacific coast are encourag- 
ing, although fears are entertained of a dry season 
in Washington Territory. Low-grade flour is in 
demand for China, and hops are strong at 30c. 
The steamer Coptic has arrived from China 
and Japan with a heavy cargo of tea on eastern 


account and 1,000 coolies. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The general volume 
of trade has been slack, although some dealers 
The freight 
market is rather quiet at present, but indications 
for a liberal supply of tonnage later in the sea- 


and jobbers report a fair business. 


son are good, and a very active grain trade is 
anticipated. Cotton has had a fair demand, and 
good lots are growing very scarce and firm. Late 
A good 
inquiry prevails in the butter market for choice 
grades, but common lots are neglected. Business 


sales were on the basis of 10@113¢c. 


in flour during the week has been fair, but the 
market continues dull, and sellers are inclined to 
The 
demand for southern wheat has slackened some- 
what, and a lot of prime long berry sold at 
$1.45, and later a quantity equally as good was 
sold for $1.42. The bulk of the offerings was 
withdrawn. 


shade inside figures to make quick returns. 


Western grades were firmer, and 
best figures held firm. There is an indication for 
The pro- 
vision trade is good, with a demand for job lots 
at the prices lately current. No trouble has been 


experienced with strikers among the iron trade in 


a stronger market in southern corn. 


this locality. All weights of good leather are in 


demand. Receipts of Maryland tobacco continue 
liberal. New clip wool is coming forward 
slowly, and lots arriving find ready sale at 26@ 
28c. for unwashed, and 36@38c. for tub-washed. 
Little is doing in the live stock market. Ship- 
pers of yellow pine lumber are advised to hold 
off, as the receipts are heavy and prices on the 


decline. 





From Norfolk, Va.: General business is quiet. 
The weather is now more favorable for the crops. 


The stand of peanuts is very poor. Many have 


had to replant, and the outlook for an average 
crop is not good. Cotton has strengthened a little. 
The stock on hand is small in comparison to pre- 
vious years, and factories are holding firmly. 
The volume of truck going forward is very 
large; over 100,000 packages will be shipped 
this week. The lumber interests are large and 
active, one mill producing monthly 1,000,000 
feet. 





From Richwond, Va. Just now business is 
quiet, but the prospects are good. No preceding 
year has ever witnessed in the south such large 
crops of small grain as are now growing. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is 
cool and pleasant, but unfavorable for the grow- 
ing crops. Cotton receipts are small, but the 
demand fair, and prices steady, and spirits of 
turpentine are active, at full prices. Rosin, low 
grade, is dull; high grades are firm, with better 
inquiry. Tar and crude turpentine are firm. 
Provisions and grain are firm. The retail trade 
is good. 





From Savannah, Ga. : Movements of trade 
are quiet in all lines except naval stores, which 
are in fair demand at firm values. The growing 
rice crop on Satilla and Altamaha rivers is very 
good. On the Savannah it has been slightly set 
back by the cold weather, but stands are good 
and prospects fair for a heavy yield. Rice may 
be expected at the mills by August Io. 





From Augusta, Ga.: General trade con- 
tinues quiet. There is great demand for credit, 
and collections are slow. The weather is favora- 
ble for harvesting grain, but too cool for cotton, 
which is doing only tolerably well. The cotton 
and stock markets are dull, and money matters 
are barely easy. A new barrel factory with a 
capital of $8,000 has recently been started here. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: There is no essential 
change to note this week in the general market. 
Prices are firm for meals. Flour is drooping, and 
trade is now confined to articles of absolute 
necessity. The cotton market is quiet; sales 
Wednesday were 950 bales. The banks report a 
good demand for money. 


From Nashville, Tenn.: Jobbing trade in all 
The present is the dullest 
portion of the year. Wheat and other grain crops 
are remarkably good. The cotton market is 
quiet and steady. The week’s receipts were 38 
bales ; sales, 678 bales; shipments, 860 bales. 
Flour is in good demand, with a limited supply 
on hand. The first lot of new wheat was offered 
on Wednesday, but not sold. Quite a number of 
mills have closed to await the marketing of the 
new crop of wheat. Receipts of cattle are heavy, 
in comparison with last week. Woolis quiet and 
prices easier. The tobacco market is unsettled ; 
sales were 125 hogsheads. Business is quiet with 
the banks. Money is in moderate demand. 


lines is very quiet. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com. 


Exchange selling on New 
paper, per cent. 
8 


York, per cent. 


Atlanta, Gae.. cairo ese @to (s premium. 
Augusta, Ga......60.0006 @ \ premium. 
Baltimore, Md........... Y%@ 6 Par@soc. premium. 
Boston, Mass............ 44@ 5 Par@2oc. discount. 
Buffalo, Ni V.iccscsccass 5 @5% 17@25¢. premium. 


Burlington, Iowa. 
Charleston, S.C 

Chicago, Ill... 
Cincinnati, Ohi 
Cleveland, Ohio.. ee 
Dayton; OBO) i aes canreacie 
Denver, Cols o.iis caves s 


I-Io premium, 

% premium. 

85750. premium, 

50@8oc, premium. 
I-10 premium, 
Par. 

0. 4 premium, 
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Detroit, Mich ...... @8 I-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind.. @8 1.50 premium, 
Galveston, Texas @I0 sau discount. 
Halifax, N.S.... Y@ 6 4 premium. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 5 @7 % premium. 
Kansas City, Mo........ @I10 $1 premium. 
Louisville, Ky............ @8 $1 premium. 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 6°@8 4% premium, 
Milwaukee, Wis... - 7 @8 I-1oc. premium, 
Minneapolis, Minn. - 7 @I0 Par@% premium, 
Montreal, Quebec.. . 6 @7 -16@4% premium. 
Nashville, Tenn... . 8 @ & per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn. - 6@ Par. 

New Orleans, La....... 6 @9 $2 premium. 
Norfolk; Vases. tess ccces 6 @9 %@% premium, 
Omaha, Neb..... iis we 10:1 '@ $1 premium. 
Peoria, Ill....... oe Tees I-20 premium, 
Philadelphia, Pa 54@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa... . 6 @7 ‘ar, 

Portland, Me..... - 6 @ # premium, 
Providence, R. I... + 44@5 ‘ar. 

Richmond, Va........... 8 @ 1% premium. 

San Francisco, Cal....... 5 @6 ‘ar. 

Savannah, Ga...... 9 @ 4% @% premium, 
St. Louis, Mo. 2 @s 75¢. premium, 

St. Paul, Minn - 7 @:0 75¢.@$1 premium, 
Toledo, Ohio . - 6 @8 I-10 premium. 
Toronto, Ont.... 6 @7 i premium. 
Wilmington, N.C yee 6 @8 ‘ar. 

Winnipeg, Man.......... @8 % premium, 





THE WORLD'S COAL PRODUCTION. 

The London journal Cafital and Labour con- 
tains the following: ‘* A French statistician has 
recently been engaged in ascertaining the amount 
of coal produced by the entire world in a given 
year, the area of the coalfields of the countries 
of the world in square miles, the labor employed 
in the industry, etc. He has chosen the year 
1880, probably because it was the latest of which 
he was able to obtain reliable figures. In that year 
294,000,000 tons were produced throughout the 
world, being 100,000,000 tons more than were 
produced in 1869. Of this Great Britain pro- 
duced one-half, with 484,933 men, each man 
producing 303 tons. The other countries em- 
ployed 735,000 men to produce their half, each 
man producing 200 tons. The total wages of 
the 1,219,933 men employed are estimated at 
460,000,000, giving an average cost for 
labor of 4s. per ton. The value per ton of coal 
in Great Britain is stated to be 6s. 11d. This 
gives a_ total of £46,539,904 to the 
147,000,000 tons produced in this country. 
The 147,000,000 tons produced by the other 
countries are valued at 8s. 5d. per ton, which gives 
a total value of £61,740,000. It is estimated 
that these amounts must be at least doubled 
to get at the cost to the consumer, including the 
charge for transportation and the profit of the 
middlemen, so that the aggregate value of the 
coal consumed during the year in question may 
be given at £220,000,000. Next to Great 
Britain, Belgium is the greatest coal-producing 
country. The United States and France pro- 
duce nearly equal quantities. The future coal 
supply of the world must be drawn from the 
United States, if we are to believe the figures 
before us, for the coalfields of that country have 
an area of 196,650 square miles, while all other 
coal-producing countries put together have 
only an area of 16,494 square miles. The English 
North American colonies have 7,530, and Great 
Britain 5,400 square miles, France and Prussia 
each having a little over 900, while Belgium has 
510. With the great increase in the production 
of coal, an increase has been noted in the devel- 
opment of railways and the iron industry. The 
production of iron has indeed increased ‘at a 
faster rate than the production of coal, for, while 
coal has increased 50 per cent. between 1869 and 
1880, iron has increased 61 per cent. This, 
however, we are told, is due to the greater econ- 
omy of fuel which has been effected in the manu- 
facture of iron.” 


value 


A LIBERAL VIEW OF THE IRISH 
PROBLEM. 

The following is taken from the Pad/ Afall 
Gazette: ‘* Whether we please the Irish by one 
course, or displease them by the opposite, we have 
by some means or other, and at all cost, to build 
up the fabric of government and society in the 
country. It is not our fault—the fault of us who 
live to-day—that we are face to face with one 
more Irish trouble. It may serve the turn of 
party malignity to say that the confusion of to- 
day is due to Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Chamberlain, 
or the caucus, or we know not what other curious 
wizardry. But men who are free from this un- 
happy monomania, and who understand anything 
of the antecedents of Irish disorder, take a 
different view. They know that crisis after crisis 
arises in Ireland because all the old ordering of 
society has been gradually shaken down, and 
that the two English parties have hindered one 
another from building up another in its place. 
We gave the Catholic peasants the vote and their 
representatives the power of sitting in Parlia- 
ment. They were not likely to have this power 
long without using it to obtain possession of 
rights in the land from their foreign masters. 
This they have done. They have now got a 
material hold and a political hold. The power 
of the landlords is broken to pieces. The old 
power of the priests is weakened by the ballot- 
box and the tide of democratic ideas from 
America. The mass of peasantry are left, with- 
out guides or masters, to their own devices. 
What system of government will eventually be 
found for them or by them it is hard now to 
foresee. But they have to be protected against 

, the miseries of their own anarchy in the mean- 






















































while. It is not the interest of Great Britain to 
make her rule odious to the bulk of the Irish 
population.” 


THE SILENT REVOLUTION IN 
ENGLAND. ; 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘A few 
years ago large farms were all the rage in — 
England. Small holdings were scouted, and 
confident predictions were made that they would 
share the fate of the handloom and the spin- 
ning-wheel. Now the tide has turned, and it is 
running as strongly in the other direction. 
Large farms cannot be let ; small holdings are 
snapped upat once. According to Zand, ‘There 
is all through the west and the midlands the 
keenest competition for small farms, and men 
who a few years ago were in possession of farms _ 
of 200 or 250 acres, without possessing the cap- 
tal necessary for their proper cultivation, are 
now taking farms of forty or fifty acres, upon 
which, if they have less capital than they had 
five or six years ago, they will have a larger 
capital in proportion to their holding, and better _ 
security than they had to encourage themin the _ 
free use of their capital and skill alike.’ An 
agricultural, if not an agrarian, revolution is thus 
going on silently all around us, which can hardly _ 
ail profoundly to. modify both the political and 
social conditions of English rural life.” 





ONE VIEW OF OUR TARIFF SYSTEM. 
The Pall Mall Gazette of late date contained — 
the following: Some amusing examples of = 
the highly economical working of the United 
States tariff system are given by Mr. Drummond, — 
the secretary of the British embassy at Washing- 
ton, in his report dated January last. One strik-_ 
ing effect the tariff is seen at once to have, in the 
fact that out of a total customs income of 198 
million dollars last fiscal year, no less than 139 
millions were collected at the port of New York. 
Practically, therefore, New York is the sole port 7 
of the states that conducts an import trade in du- 
tiable goods. That is not a _ healthy — 
stale of affairs, to begin with; but as 
staffs have to .be kept at all ports, 
if not to watch, at all events to make profits by — 
contraband, the tariff gives a fine opportunity for 
spending money uselessly. Mr. Pingle, the 
supervising agent of customs quoted by Mr. 
Drummond, reports that there are twenty-two 
ports of entry in the United States at which not 
a dollar has been collected for a whole year, 
and thirty-two districts in which the year’s col-— 
lections from all sources have not equalled the 
year’s expenses. We can tell a somewhat similar 
story at home, so must not fling stones too freely. : 
The old theory was that the fee system should — 
make custom-house establishments self. sug eee 
ing, but so poor a theory was it that ‘no custom- 
house has paid its way by fees for years.” In- 
deed, the cost of collecting the customs revenue 


petrate ‘illegal and oppressive exactions,” and as 
a temptation to collectors at small ports to o 
tain ‘‘additional compensation for storage” 
under the bonded warehouse system ‘‘ by mez 
of misrepresentation and false numbers.” Sure’ 
these are most excellent adjuncts to a sys 
whose highest recommendation is that it preven 


Mr. Pingle is too much of a reformer. H 
would even abolish the ‘custom house oath.” 


The London 7imes says: ‘* The executive of 
the Northeast Lancashire Amalgamated Weavers 


had great hopes during the latter half of last yea 
that before this we should have been able to in- 


tween our present rate of wages and the standard 
list. Trade has not maintained the position 
held during that period, yet we sincerely hope, 


















before the summer months are over, that we shall 
witness such a decided improvement as_ will 
enable our employers to give us an equivalent 
to the prices paid previous to 1878. All 
the causes that have effected in bringing 
about this depression it would be difficult 
to describe; but there is one thing certain 
—we are producing cloth at a more rapid 
i rate than the markets now at our disposal require, 
and much of it is of a quality that is not likely to 
increase the demand or our name as manufac- 
_ turers of cotton cloth. We have now in our pos- 
session a piece of cloth 31 inches wide, 1,630 
nds, 49% picks to an inch, 24 yards, 26s twist, 
and 50s weft, weighing 6% pounds. Allowing 
the weft to be two counts and the twist one count 
coarser, there will be, twist, 1.96 pounds; weft, 
.79 pounds; size, 3.57 pounds; total, 6.50 
_ pounds. We often hear it contended that there 
_ isa greater demand for this kind of cloth than 
the more pure and better classes ; but any one 
_ with a shadow of common sense knows that this 
is only true so far as the merchant or other 
_ dealers who are inclined to delude their custom- 
ers are concerned. It is ridiculous to say that 
any one buying cloth for use would prefer a piece, 
about half of which is loose size, which will not 
“only come out when washed, but will loose a 
___ considerable amount of its weight with the most 
delicate handling. When employers manufactur- 
___ ing this rubbish are appealed to, either to manu- 
facture a more genuine article or pay a higher 
___ rate of wages to compensate the workpeople for 
the extra labor and danger to health created 
thereby, they simply reply, ‘‘ We have a right to 
_ make what we like.” This we do not deny until 
they begin to encroach upon the interests of 
others. To the initiated it is a well-known fact 
that adulteration of this kind, while seriously 
increasing the labor, considerably diminishes the 
earnings and endangers the health of the weavers, 
saying nothing of the damaging effect it must 
have upon our characters as manufacturers of 
cotton cloth. This subject of adulteration is one 
of great importance, and must sooner or later be 
made the subject of legislation, not only in the 
interest of operatives, but of the trade and 
country at large.’ ” 








MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMRARRASSMENTS. 


<« i There were 130 failures in the United States reported to 
iy BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase of 26 over the 
‘preceding week, and 42 more than during the corresponding 
___week last year. This is the largest number for any one week 
since March 18. The middle states had 37 failures, an increase 
of 8; New England states 23, an iacrease of 7; southern states 
17, an increase of 5; western states 38, an increase of 1; Cali- 
fornia and the territories 15, an increase of 5; Canada 11, an 
increase of 1. Among the failures of importance were William 
B. Meeker & Co., bankers and brokers, New York city; 
Miller Brothers & Co., grain and provisions, Jersey City; 
A. B. Tavel, stationer and printer, «Nashville, Tenn.; A. D. 
Brandriff & Co., hardware, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Jacksonville 
Car Company, Jacksonville, Il]. In the principal trades the 
failures were as follows: General traders 22; grocers 20; hard- 
ware 10; manufacturers 9; clothing 7; liquors 7; drugs 7; fancy 
goods 5; hats 4; dry goods 3; furniture 3 ; shoes 2; millinery 2; 
produce and provisions 2; butchers 2. 
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ARKANSAS. - 


PINE BLUFF.—Mrs. H. A. Boyd, groceries and confection- 
ery, has been attached. Liabilities $1,200. She claims exemp- 
~ tion $500, all she is worth, 


‘ CALIFORNIA. 


BAKERSFIELD.—Jacob Weil, general store, has called a 
‘meeting of creditors. 

_ DUNNIGAN.—George Gray, drugs, is reported to have left 
town. Attachments for $1,300 have been levied on his stock, 
which is valued at $700. Liabilities about $4,000. 

GRANGEVILLE.—S. E. Crowe, drugs, has failed and sold 
out to J. L. Sullivan, his predecessor. It is said he has fo 
means to pay his other habilities. 

LEMORE.—H. Cohen, general store, has been attached and 
offers to compromise. 
nd MORRIS STATION.—B. G. Haling, general store, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. 

NEVADA CITY.—J. S. Chivell, dry goods, has assigned. 

OAKLAND.—A. Bocqueraz, saloon, is advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff. He was attached for $986. 

_ SAN FRANCISCO,—B. M. Behrens, brush factory, has 
assigned. 

_ SAN FRANCISCO,—J. S. Hayes, carriages, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. ; 

SAN FRANCISCO,—N. W. Wolffsohn, kid gloves, has been 
attached for $35,800. 
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SAN FRANCISCO.—Fletcher & Jonas, butchers, have com- 
promised at gocents. Liabilities $10,910; assets about $4,000, 

VISALIA.—Crowley, Denny & Co., general store, have called 
a méeting of creditors. 


COLORADO. 


BUFFALO CREEK,—Alexander Kemp, saw mill, has been 
attached and sold out. 

DENVER.—The stock of Toney J. Delaney, cigars, has been 
attached, as belonging to Lionel Simpson & Co, 

DENVER.—Louis Kantrowitz, clothing, has assigned. 


DAKOTA. 


VERMILLION.—Barron & Iverson, hardware and machinery, 
have been attached by several creditors. 


DELAWARE. 


LEWES.—D. Frank Wolfe, general store, has been attached 
by home creditors representing claims of $3,500, He will sell 
the stock, which is worth about $1,500, and discontinue busi- 
ness. His liabilities are estimated at $4,500. 


ILLINOIS. 


ALGONQUIN.—Robert McAdams, manufacturer of butter 
and cheese, has assigned to C, W. Gould. Liabilities $12,000, 
of which $8,o00 is due patrons of his cheese factory; assets 
small, He ran three cheese factories, and claims to have lost 
$10,000, during the past eighteen months, shipping butter. 

BAYLISS.—J. A. Metz, general store, has assigned, Liabili- 
ties $7,000; assets $5,000. 

BLOOMINGTON.—The Bloomington Printing & Publish- 
ing Company has been closed by the sheriff under a chattel 
mortgage. 

FRERPORT.—Shay Brothers, grocers, have assigned to S. 
P. Farrington & Co. Liabilities $400. 

GREGGSVILLE.—George A. Mure, saddlery, has assigned. 
Liabilities $6,000, 

JACKSONVILLE.—The Jacksonville Car Company is re- 
ported to have failed, Liabilities $140,000; nominal assets 
$150,000. Notes of the company have recently gone to protest, 
and the employees were discharged. The high water prevented 
the company from delivering a large number of cars to a Louis- 
iana railroad, which it now has on hand, and another railroad 
company canceled a contract after the car company had pur- 
chased material for it. The company was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1879, with a paid in capital of $50,000, The machinery is 
valued at $35,000. 

LA HARTE,.—M. E. Myers, notions, who recently failed, 
was sold out on execution, realizing only $28 above his exemp- 
tion of $400. 

LA SALLE.—Michael Kelly, grocer, has failed. 

STEELE’S MILLS.—G. W. Suesbury, dry goods and gro- 
ceries, is compromising at the best terms possible, paying from 
38 cents to 50 cents. 


INDIANA. 


BRAZIL.—Isaac Dellefield, notions, has failed, 

BRAZIL.—J. W. McClelland & Son, general store, have sold 
out and failed. They think they can pay 25 cents now and 50 
cents later. 

FORT WAYNE.—A. D. Brandriff, trading as A. D, Bran- 
driff & Co., hardware, was closed by the sheriff on the 6th inst. 
on a judgment for $10,000, Liabilities estimated at $70,000 ; 
assets $60,000, He had been in business since 1874, carried a 
large stock, and owned real estate valued at $40,000. It is said 
that he had considerable outstandings, having to carry some of 
his customers on account of the mud blockade last winter. 

VINCENNES.—J. M. Dusterberg, general store, has assigned 
to Henry Boeckman, 

WHITESTOWN.—Joseph M. Johnson, general store, has 
assigned. 

IOWA. 


LANSING.—W., F. Purdy, general store, has assigned, 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA.—J. R. Smith, grocer, has been closed by attach- 
ments for $300 and foreclosure of chattel mortgage. 
VALLEY FALLS.—Isaac M. McCulley, grocer, has failed. 


KENTUCKY. 


BEAVER DAM.—P. E. Hocker, general store, has assigned. 

HARTFORD.—Lucy H. Eidson, grocer, has assigned. 

LOUISVILLE.—George Meadows, foundry, has assigned to 
E. T. Halsey. His foundry is mortgaged for $6,470. 

MARROW.—Chism & Alexander, general store, have failed. 
Liabilities $4,000. It is thought they will pay in full. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS.—Miss A. B. Finney, varieties, is adver 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

NEW ORLEANS.—J. Tassin, clothing, has been attached 
for $4,000. 

TALLULAH.—W. H. Scott, saloon, has been closed by the 
sheriff, 
- VIDALIA.—Horace Gaither, drugs, has failed, 
$2,500; assets $1, 100, X 

WINNSBORO.—Landauer & Fitch, general store, have con- 
fessed judgment for $10,000. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—Application has been made by creditors of 
Edwin Akers, dry goods, to force him into insolvency, 


MAINE, 


LEWISTON.—Geo. W. Phelps, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes $3,900, of which $1,400 is secured. Assets stock, etc., 
$1,100, mortgaged for $1,400. 

OTISFIELD.—Russell G. Scribner, manufacturer of cloth- 
ing, has been attached. 

WINSLOW.—O. L. Johnson & Co., grocers, have failed, and 
offer 4o cents. Liabilities $2,200; nominal assets $1,300. 

WISCASSET.—The Wiscasset Brick & Pottery Company 
has been attached. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BERLIN.—Henry A. Stone, blacksmith, has settled at 40° 
cents. Liabilities $4,165; assets $2,750. 

BLACKSTONE,—G, W. Smith, woolen manufacturer, has 
compromised at 15 cents, Liabilities $24,000; assets $5,500. 


Liabilities 


BOLTON.—Henry E. Graves, general store, is reported to 
have suspended. 

BOSTON.—Thomas H, Taylor, wool broker, has failed, and 
will settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—George E. Hanson, grocer, has failed. . Liabilities 
$4,300, of which $2,000 is due his father, to whom he has as- 
signed for the benefit of creditors. He owes $1,400 for merchan- 
dise, and it is expected that the dividend will be large. 

BOSTON.—Himan Kalish, clothing, has failed and will set- 
tle in insolvency. 

BOSTON,.—M. E. Shorey, restaurant, has failed and will set- 
tle in insolvency. Liabilities $6,200; no assets. He is out of 
business. 

BOSTON.—G. C. Arnold, grocer, who recently failed, owes 
$710; nominal assets $517. 

BOSTON.—Bigelow & Towle, provisions, offered 75 cents in 
ten days from date of acceptance, which has been accepted by 
a majority of the creditors, and the remainder are expected to 
dothe same. They do not intend to resume. 

BOSTON.—Chas. W. Crosby & Co., hardware, have failed. 
Liabilities $19,258, of which $9,303 is for merchandise and 
$9,650 borrowed money ; nominal assets $20,409, of which $12,962 

is stock and $7.246 accounts. They offer 25 cents, but creditors 
have not accepted. 

BOSTON.—Geo. W. Richardson & Co., music publishers, 
have failed and will settle in insolvency, 

BOSTON.—A. Glendon Dyar, provisions, who recently failed, 
owes $1,900 ; nominal assets $1,500, 

BOSTON.—The Waterproof Paper & {Fabric Company 
owes about $6,000, two-thirds of which is to one house, The 
company proposes te pay in full. 

CAMBRIDGE.—B. F. Boydon, grocer, has failed, and offers 
25cents. Liabilities $2,600. 

CHELSEA.—Clark W. Fuller has failed. Liabilities $6.000, 
of which $2,500 is secured. It is thought that the unsecured 
creditors will get nothing. 

GREENFIELD.—Henry Campbell, hotel, 
failed, owes $2,074. He has gone out of business. 

GREENFIELD.—The Rogers & Spurr Manufacturing Com- 
pany, silver plate, has been attached for $2,000 by William T. 
Smith, of Providence, R. I, The annual report, filed May 10, 
showed liabilities $22,452 ; nominal assets $37,833. Notes have 
also been protested. 

HALDEN.—Charles Dawson, satinet manufacturer, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. 

*HAVERHILL.—C. H. Poor, shoe manufacturer, has failed 
and is in insolvency. He was burnt out in February ; loss $20,- 
ooo ; insurance about $8,000. 

LAWRENCE.—John Burle igh, carpenter, is reported to have 
failed. Liabilities $3,500. 

LOWELL.—C. H. Smith, grocer, recently deceased, owes 
about $1,100; assets small. It is thought the creditors will get 
about 50 cents. 

MERRIMAC.—The estate of B. A. Kelly, carriage maker, 
recently deceased, will probably pay from 50 to 75 cents. The 
assets consist of real estate $2,000, mortgaged for $800; other 
indebtedness $500. 

PEABODY.—Mrs. Caroline G. Russell, dry goods, who 
recently failed, offers 25 cents, Liabilities $2,000, 

PITTSFIELD.—Valentine Raab, provisions, who recently 
failed, owes $2,800; assets very light, 

WEBSTER.—Clarence G. Fisher, dry goods, who recently 
failed, owes $6,000; assets stock $4,000, mortgaged fur $1,700. 

WESTBORO.—Rice & Chandler, grocers, who recently 
failed, owe $3,800 ; nominal assets $3,500. 

WOBURN,—N. J. Simonds, stiffening manufacturer, who 
recently failed, owes $112,247, of which $16,774 is secured ; 
assets—stock $2,012 ; real estate $16,000, mortgaged for full 
value; accounts $4,111; cash $645. 

WORCESTER.—Maurice Lawton, general store, who has 
left town, owes $1,000 ; the stock was sold for $300. 

WORCESTER.—Wm. O. White, builder, who recently 
failed, owes $11,000, nominal assets $400, It is thought the 
creditors will get nothing. 


who _ recently 


MICHIGAN. 


FLINT.—F. E. Nims, crockery, has been closed under chat- 
tel mortgage for $2,200, 

FREMONT CENTRE.—Bellaney Brothers, grocers, have 
assigned. Liabilities $2,000; assets $1,500. 

JACKSON.—E. L. Lovejoy, picture frames, is reported to 
have assigned to L. Cussick, Liabilities $3,500 ; assets $2,400. 

LANSING.—W. N. Dowling, tailor, has been closed under a 
chattel mortgage for $667. 

MORLEY.—William Young, shingle manufacturer, has been 
closed up under chattel mortgage. Liabilities reported at $2,000, 
with little or no assets. 


MINNESOTA. 


ALBERT LEA.—S. N. Sherwin, agricultural implements, 
has assigned to W. Beed. Liabilities $1,400; assets small. 

GRACEVILLE.—O’Laughlin & Burke, general store, have 
failed, Attachments for $7,470 are in the hands of the sheriff. 
Both partners are absent. 

SAUK RAPIDS,.—E. T. Knowlton, grocer, has assigned to J. 
H., Senn, 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY.—Fleming & Stearns, grocers, have been 
attached for $240. 

KANSAS CITY.—W. D. Hanlon, grocer, has assigned. 
Liabilities $700 ; assets $200. 

ST, JOSEPH.—W. Worden, hotel, has given up the business 
and is considerably in debt, with no assets, 

ST. LOUIS.—Lefiler, Philbrick & Co., saloon, have been sald 
out by the sheriff, 


MONTANA. 


HELENA.—Simon Levine, merchant tailor, who was recently 
attached, owes $10,000; nominal assets about $8,000. The 
unsecured creditors, it is thought, will realize nothing. 

WICKES.—Thomas A, Wickes, general store, has been 
attached for $3,300. : 


NEBRASKA. 
SIDNEY.—A. J. Haskell, lumber, hardware, etc., has failed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


GREAT FALLS.—O. L. Farnham & Co., grocers, have 
failed, 








MANCHESTER.—Farmer & Glidden, grocers, have been 
attached. Liabilities about $6,000 ; assets about $4,000. 

NEWCASTLE,.—Frank P. Locke, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes $1,000 ; assets about $700. 


NEW-JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY—Miller Brothers & Co., grain and produce, 
have suspended in consequence, they state, of the suspension 
of their branch, Miller, Healy & Co., of Cohocton, N. Y. They 
claim to owe little or nothing at this end, and that all the 
indebtedness has been made by the country firm to country 
people; they were paying up to the last moment, when intelli- 
gence came of the suspension of the house at Cohocton, where 
the liabilities are reported to be about $100,000. The Miller 
Brothers had been in the business for about eighteen years, 
and started in Jersey City about five years ago, Mr. Healy 
being a partner, and operating at Cohocton and Burns. Miller 
Brothers & Co, were also partners in Robert Bonsall, Jr., & Co. 
flour and grain, but have recently dissolved. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN.—Wm. Heaney, hats, assigned on the 6th inst. 
to H. T. Ketcham, 

BUFFALO,—A. G. Brown, grocer, has assigned to Philip 
Stauch, giving preferences for $1,000. 

DUNDEE,—Mott Bennett, drugs, has been closed by the 
sheriff on eight judgments for $4,865. His liabilities are re- 
ported at $16,000, The failure is a surprise, and is criticised, 

GLENS FALLS.—Sheldon & Lawlove, meat market, have 
assigned to D, W. Sherman, Liabilities about $5,000. 

LYONS.—Geo. Ehrhardt & Son, manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements, have assigned to P. Glanz, giving preferences 
for $6,300. 
$18,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Levys & Co., manufacturers of 
pocketbooks, assigned on the 8th inst. to Philip Benjamin, giv- 
ing preferences for $11,892. They had been in business twenty 
years, but for a long time past have been reported slow in pay- 
ments. 

NEW YORK CITY.—S. A. Spencer, carpets, has failed. 
Liabilities about $10,000. Judgment for $468 was recently 
entered against him. He failed in January, 1877, and com- 
promised at 45 cents, which was paid. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Thomas W. Bethell, wholesale fruits, 
assigned on the sth inst, to Asa Brownell. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Stephen Whitehorne has been ap- 
pointed receiver for Wm. A, Crolius & Son, sailmakers. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edward P, Frank, liquors, has assigned 
to David M. Koehler, giving preferences to The Adler Distilling 
Company $952 ; D. M. Koehler $354 ;S. Hamburger $2,414; Miss 
H. Frank $590; total $1,310. The schedules show liabilities 
$13,899; nominal assets $12,525; actual assets $5,668. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Lyman H,. Kendall, furniture, has 
assigned to Edgar Williams, giving preferences for $10,980, of 
which there was to Edgar Williams $2,800 ; E. H. Kellog $2,168, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Louis Koch, artificial flowers, assigned 
on the 3d inst. to J. P. Michelbacher, giving preferences to Wm, 
Koch $3,500; E. Berg $500; L. E. Koch §$1,coo; S, L, Prager 
$2,406; S. Zeimer & Feldstein $1,705; Baer & Kramer $927; 
total $10,038. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edward H. Leggett has been ap- 
pointed receiver for John O'Brien, bluestone. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Redlich & Schnitzler, 
wholesale tobacco, show liabilities $22,384 ; nominal assets $37,- 
487 ; actual assets $12,957, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Sara Strom, furniture, assigned on the 
6th inst. to Harris Salomon, giving two perferences for $960. 

NEW YORK CITY.—James S. Longhurst, drug broker, 
assigned on the 7th inst. to George R. Hillier. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edward Ahronson, fancy goods and 
gents’ furnishing goods, assigned on the 8th inst. to Henry G, 
Autenreith, giving preferences to Isaac Weil $2,000; J. & R, 
Weil $1,267; Weil Brothers $2,195; total $5,462. He recently 
claimed a capital of $5,000, to have stock between $6,000 and 
$7,000, and to owe only $1,200. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William B. Meeker & Co., bankers 
and brokers, assigned on the 6th inst. to William P. Dixon, 
without preferences. The firm has been known as a “bull” 
house for the past three years, and in the great bull campaign 
made, it was reported, a large amount of money, but when the 
market turned downward they did not change position, and in 
the recent decline were badly crippled. Customers failed to 
respond with more margins, and when they were wiped out the 
firm had no chance left but to suspend. They have given up 


Their foundry and real estate is mortgaged for 


everything to their creditors, and much sympathy is expressed 
for their misfortune. The extent of the liabilities is not yet 
known, but the street report fixes the amount at $250,000. No 
idea of how much the assets will realize can be given. The 
firm had some large loans out with several banks, but it is said 
that the collateral held by the latter is ample to protect them, 
The present firm was founded January 1, 1875, the senior 
partner then retiring from Meeker, Worden & Co., of which he 
was amember, having previously been for twenty years cashier 
for the Bank of New York. 
the firm in making the assignment, 

NEW YORK CITY.—William T. Riggs assigned on the oth 
inst, to Julius M, Ferguson, 


Mr. Sheppard Gandy joined with 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


GARYSBURG.—W, T. Joyner, general store, has assigned 
to W. B. Arrington. His stock, etc., is mortgaged for $3,500. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—A. O. Gaskill, restaurant, has assigned to 
Louis Isemelim. 

CLEVELAND.—The Murray Oil Stove Manufacturing Com 
pany has assigned to E, B. Bander. A chattel mortgage for 
$3,471 was recently filed, covering machinery, fixtures, etc. The 
company was chartered August 11, 1881, and claimed to have 
$16,500 capital paid in. 

FOSTORIA.—Mrs, A. T. Beamish, millinery, has assigned to 
John A, Bradner. 

HUDSON.—J. Dilty, hardware, etc., has failed, and it is 
thought that the creditors will realize very little. 

IRONTON.—Bird, Peters & Co., iron ore, have assigned, 

LINDSAY.—A. S. & J. Boyer, general store, have assigned 
to J. J. Walter. 


OREGON. 


ISLAND CITY.—W. H. Dorris, stores and hardware, has 
failed, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADENSVILLE.—H. Braden, general store, has assigned. 
Judgment for $11,500 has been entered against him. He has 
considerable real estate. 

BRADFORD.—The executions against Kent & Bowen, bot- 
tlers, amount to $7,000, and the judgments against real estate 
amount to $5,125. There is other indebtedness against Mr. 
Kent to the extent of $3,000 to $5,000. 

DRIFTWOOD.—Simon Brothers, jewelry and clothing, have 
assigned. They have been attached for $469. They were re- 
cently burnt out ; loss $5,500 ; insurance $4,000, 

EASTON,.—A. W. Youndt, hats and caps, has been closed 
by the sheriff. Liabilities $1,800; nominal assets about the 
same, 

FARMDALE,—Bear & Levin, general store, have failed. 
Liabilities $3,500 ; nominal assets $4,000 ; actual assets estimated 
at $1,500. Judgments for $3,086 have been entered against 
them. 

FRANKLIN.—T. S. Pyle, drugs, has been closed by the 
sheriff on judgment of Ssooin favor of his wife. 

HARRISBURG.—Andrew Santo, sand, etc., is in the hands 
of the sheriff. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—S. B. Dodge, furniture, who was 
sold out by William Grady on judgments for $500, is conduct- 
ing the business in Mr, Grady’s name. 

NUMIDIA,—David Stine, general store, has failed. Judg- 
ments for $2,942 have been entered against him. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Samuel Croft, manufacturer of sheet 
brass, has assigned to J, Layton, Register. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The sheriff’s sale of M. J. Sheehan & 
Co., dry goods, realized $1,000. 

HILADELPHIA.—Shive Brothers, saloons, are advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James B. Thompson, grocer, has been 
sold out by the sheriff, but, it is said, there was not enough real- 
ized to satisfy the judgment of $732. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Samuel Malcomson, manufacturer of 
packing boxes, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 
13th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas R. Goucher, teas and coffees, 
was sold out by the sheriff, realizing $1,127. It is thought the 
unsecured creditors will get nothing. 

PHILADELPHIA,—James P. Winpenny, for thirty years 
manufacturer of cotton yarns, at Manayunk, hung himself on 
the sth inst. His notes went to protest on the 1st inst. His 
affairs were more or less involved, and he is said to have made 
a statement recently showing fully $30,000 margin over all his 
indebtedness. His liabilities are said to aggregate from $75,000 
to $85,000. Judgment for $10,000 was entered against him on 
the 27th ult. in favor of J. H. Dunn, of Dunn Brothers, bankers. 
Creditors think that the estate will pay in full. 

PITTSBURGH.—Alter & Richards, house furnishing goods 
and hardware, have assigned without Richards’ consent, who 
claims ample assets. Mr. Alter was also in business on his own 
account, 

PITTSBURGH 
by the landlord. 

SCRANTON,—J. W. Meyer, hats and caps, is reported to 
have been sold out by his creditors. He has gone to Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Liabilities and assets small, 

TYRONE,—J. F. Rung, coal, tinware, etc., has been closed 
by the sheriff. Judgment for $1,500 was entered against him in 
favor of his wife, Liabilities $4,500; actual assets $1,500; pref- 
erences $2,842. 

WARREN,.—J. H. Davis, boots and shoes, is reported to 
have failed. 

WEST GROVE.—Joseph G. Moore, miller, has assigned. 
Executions for $2,702 were entered against him. 


.—John A. Wildermuth, grocer,has been closed 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS,—Mrs. H. Gray, millinery, has assigned to Robert 
McLean. Liabilities $2,200; actual assets $500; attachments 
$400. 

MEMPHIS.—A, J. Francisco & Co,, hats and caps, have 
been closed by the sheriff. 

MEMPHIS.—Edward H. Fritz, stoves and tinware, has been 
closed under a deed of trust. Liabilities $600; actual assets 
$200. 

NASHVILLE.—A. B. Tavel, stationer and printer, has 
failed and sold out his stock, machinery, etc., to William Mor- 
row, W. M, Duncan, George W. Childress and M. T. Polk for 
$10,000. They paid this amount as security for Mr. Tavel, and 
took the stock, etc., to secure themselves. His liabilities are 
said to be heavy, and his other assets consist of real estate, 
value unknown. He recently claimed assets $74,000; liabili- 
ties $44,500. The business had been established many years, 
and he had the contract to do the state printing. 


TEXAS. 
RANGER,—O. C, Scarborough, groceries and dry goods, has 
failed. 


VERMONT. 
LYNDON.—J. C. Ide, grocer, has been attached. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
ST. JOHN.—Sharp & Co., millinery, who recently failed 


owe about $10,000 ; nominal assets—stock $8,000, It is thought 
doubtful if the estate pays over go cents. 


“NOVA SCOTIA. 
DARTMOUTH.—John D. Murphy, blacksmith, has as- 


signed. 
MABOU.—J. D. Cameron, general store, has assigned. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


CHARLOTTETOWN.—Robert Young, dry goods, is offer- 
ing to compromise, 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


BARRIE.—P. Martin & Co., general store, have failed and 
gone out of business. 

ETON.—J. M. Fraser & Co., general store, have assigned. 

KINGSTON.—James Garrigan, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed, 

LONDON.—B. T. Freshman, confectioner, has failed. 

LONDON.—Mrs. R. I. Seddon, picture frames, has been 
sold out by the sheriff for rent. 

NEW MARKET.-—L. Atkinson, jeweler, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff, 
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ORANGEVILLE.—John M. Bennett, groceries and liquors, 
has assigned. 
OWEN SOUND.—Hiceks Brothers, hotel, have assigned. 


BOSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


INDIANA. 


LAFAYETTE,—The First National Bank has been reorgan- 
ized, with a capital of $200,000. Martin L. Pierce is president 
and Hiram W. Moore cashier. 


LOWA. 


STUART.—The First National Bank has been organized, with 
a capital of $50,000, Charles E. Bates is president and Albert 
B. Clampet cashier. 


KENTUCKY. 


COVINGTON.—The Farmers’ & Traders’ National Bank has 
been organized, with a capital of $300,000, James S, Wayne is 
president and John L, Sanford cashier. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—Charles A, Vialle has retired from C. H. Venner 
& Co., bankers. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR.—The First National Bank has been reorgan- 
ized, with a capital of $100,000, Philip Bach is president and J. 
W. Knight acting cashier, : 


MISSOURI. 


KIRKSVILLE.—The First National Bank has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $50,000. Edwin Darrow is president and 
William F. Baird cashier. 

ST. CHARLES.—The St. Charles Manufacturing Company 
has increased its capital from $150,000 to $350,000, has decreased 
the directory from thirteen to seven, and has also changed the 
name to The St, Charles Car Company. 


NEBRASKA. 


BLAIR.—The First National Bank has been organized, with a 
capital of $50,000. J. H. Hungate is president and T. B. Crewitt 
cashier, 


NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER,.—F. Gorton, president_of the Flour City Bank, 
is dead. 


OHIO. 


AKRON.—The Second National Bank has been reorganized, 
with a capital of $100,000. George D, Bates is president and 
Albert W. Sanford cashier. 

GENEVA.—The First National Bank has been reorganized, 
with a capital of $50,000. H.S. Munger is president and W. 
H. Munger cashier, 

McCONNELLSVILLE,—The First National Bank has been 
reorganized, with a capital of $100,000, Arza Alderman is presi- 
dent and Richard Stanton cashier. 

OBERLIN.—The Citizens’ National Bank has been organiged, 
with a capital of $60,000, M. Stone is president and Charles H, 
Randall cashier, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Commercial National Bank has been 
reorganized, with a capital of $200,000. Martin W. Rankin is 
president and John D. Fraser cashier, 

PITTSBURGH,—The Shoe & Leather Bank has been suc- 
ceeded by the Commercial National Bank. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Andrew C, Craig, of A. C. Craig & Co., 
importers and wholesale liquors, is dead. He was also one of 
the directors of the Mechanics’ Insurance Company, He had 
been in business since 1836. 


TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE.—The Clarksville National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $50,000. H.C. Merritt is president 
and A. Howell cashier, 

MEMPHIS.—S. M. McCallum has retired from J. R. Good- 
win & Co., cotton factors. 

MEMPHIS.—A. C, & A, B. Treadwell & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers and cotton factors, have dissolved. A. B. Treadwell & Co, 
succeed. 


TEXAS. 


GALVESTON.—C, & W. Dibrell, cotton and commission, 
have dissolved by mutual consent. W. C, Dibrell will continue. 

WEATHERSFORD.—The Citizens’ National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $50,000, J. R. Couts is president 
and A, R. Andrews cashier. 


VERMONT. 


NEWPORT.—Lucius Robinson, president of the National 
Bank of Newport, died on the 8th inst., aged 59 years. He was 
also vice-president of the Southeastern Railway Company, and 
a director in several other corporations. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE.—The First National Bank has been reorgan- 
ized, with a capital of $200,000, H.H,. Camp is president and 
F. G. Bigelow cashier, 








RICE COMMISSION. 


AN TALMAGE’S 
SOMS & 60,, 


FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RICE, | 


96 WALL STREET, New_York. 
Io, 12 & 14 "EAST Bay, CHARLESTON, 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NortH Peters St., NEw ORLEANS. 


MILLERS, 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 


PETROLEUM. 





C. OHLEN, 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CruvE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates, United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels, Consignments and Orders solicited. 


H. CV OHLEN, 
No. 86 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 





TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 





LIVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


125 PEARL St., NEW York, AND O1t City, Pa. 
Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 


of these securities on margin. a 





N. F. HILTon. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, tree PITTSBURGH anv 16 EAST 
ENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A. WAUGH. 





B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I. M. Sowers, Oil City. 


PaaS & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
O1L EXCHANGE, OIL CITY. 85 Woop ST., PITTSBURGH. 





THOS. A. Mela UGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, O1L ExcHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





BOweP HURIEL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OIL Ciry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





Gots HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL CITY, PA. 





YIOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE; (OLL ClIINj, PA. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permission, 





V. SELDEN, 
” Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OIL, CITY, PA. 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS, 
OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. 


PETROLEUM. 


D, LOUPHER; 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M, S. Nicos & Co., 
N. E. coRNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. eG 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Cert 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of ve) 
at low rate of interest, L 


























MINERAL WOOL. 





U/. S. MINERAL CO., 


16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 7 Fy 7 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR peat f ‘ 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING 
ALSO DEAFENING. st} 











RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., — ae 

25 PEARL St., NEw YorK. ae sf 

” 80 So. PETERS St., NEW ORLEAN: ps 

HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Sr., Cuicaco. ; 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers fe! € 
Wool, plain or printed to order. tae 


FERTILIZERS: 


| DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL Works. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Releteg ag and i 

Blacking Manufacturers. 

BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. _ 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

Carbonate of Ammonia, * 

Nitrate of Ammonia, 

AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, / \ND 

ERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. ae 
OF: FICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, , Or a 


PHILADELPHIA, Ps 


AcID ERODES 


BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 


A. SPE CIATT Ye i : 
CANADA. . 
MONTREAL... tances eee Exchange Bank of Canada, 
COLORADO, 


CANON CITY.. -- Fremont County Bank. 





DENVER..... ..-Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILLE.. . First National 
CONNECTICUT, 
HARTFORD..4. cheshseeerte American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, ~— 
MACON a5 bicp Ate Go oetes R. F, Lawton, 
ILLINOIS, 2 
EA GO actin ccies + eeiteeiee <i Traders’ Bank. - 
JACKSON WE ane sagen Central Illinois Banking and S 
ings Associ: ation, , 
IOWA, 
BURLING TOM age agers oak ten Merchants National Bank. 
STOUX.CLEY cae -Sioux National Bank. Ae 


Buena Vista County Bank)’ 4" 





STORM LAKE 














LOUISIANA, “aA 
NEW GREEANS vac cscescrs Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. = 
BOSTON. rs. ccnspesensscieaae Maverick National Bank. _ 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIAN « isch. scenes ....-Merchants’ Bank of Meridia 7 
MISSOURI. a? 
KANSAS OUP Meee. Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, ' 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON... James Baldwin & Co 
AUBURN.. Watson & Ne _— 
BUFFALO. Bank of Buff 
HORNELL The Bank of Horticllevilial 
ROCHESTER . -City Bank of Rochester, At ‘ 
SYRACUSE .. Third, National Bank, 7 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARE........ eon ore The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. “ 
OHIO. a 
CANTON. cocs secs ieanstet te G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND. ....Lamprecht Hayes & oan 
CLEVELAND Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD see, preteens W. F. Corr : 
PHILADELPHIA, .stock..2e Garsed wb phe 113 South Fourt th 
PITTSBURGH «cee eee Fifth 3 N. tional Bank. oe 
PITTSBURGH ..Iron =, National Bank, “¢ 
PITTSBURGH 


Penn Bank. 
PITTSBURGH (South Side). tomar & Mechanics’ Bank, — 


SOUTH CAROLINA. ou 
GEORGETOWN ............ R. E. Fraser, % 
TENNESSEE. . oe 
NASHVILLE arte. .....Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS,......,<0 Wevdic rena First National Bank. 
TEXAS, 
FORT WORTH .:......-...: City National beet 
TEXARKANA............0.5 Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 
EVR. pears tees os .-.-.Bonner & Bonner, ’ 
WACO comes pth. caeece sce Waco National Bank, 
UTAH, ; 
SALT LAKE CITY.........Deseret National Bank, | 


Weed 









NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


x 


LJENRY HENTZ & CoO., 


ad . GENERAL 
~_» Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
“4 CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 
7 SONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 


t and sold on commission in. New York and Liverpool ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co, 







i. S —=~—C cy” 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JUNE to, 1882. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


Vee’. CIV To 1COs, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC, 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW York. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
Jé EVERINGHAM & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 










(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 





Gro. H. Krause. WILLIAM G, Marsu, 


G*. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 
No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEw York. 


_Liberal cash advances made, 
direct to manufacturers, 


upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


MORAN & CO., 


D Commission Merchants, 


All consignments to us are sold 
thus obtaining highest market price. 








125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special Sug ane regarding the markets freely furnished 








107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Wm. M. Price, - - - = late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
a; Gu PRICE es, Jf) Geist aa) io Lo of ae ee & Co, 

ormerly Sec'y ‘reas. St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,- = { Louis Cotton Comp, Co. 


PEO MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL ST., St. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


ie LS BEAK, 


COTTON BUYER, 








No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. KENT & CO., ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 








Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 



































* No. 8 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 

7” (Members N. Y, Cotton Exchange.) 

POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO, 
F Cuicaco, ILL. Sr. Louis, Mo, 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
+ +Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





Gustavus C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
‘CuaRLEs D. MILLER, Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 


OPKINS, DWIGHT & CO., 
COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
_ Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
af, contracts, 
fee 








 Ropert TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 
eet ANN ALLE 6) COx, 
et Cotton Commission Merchants, 


e 5 COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


“ 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 

Cotton Commission Merchants, 

_ No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 








-Lours Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monyjo, Sr. 
Se WeOVNIO, SR, & CO., 
* Commission Merchants, 


: No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
-. P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. 
AJACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 

16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention a to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
i for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A, J. MAcAuLay. 


;  PROBERT MOORE & CO., 
‘ Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 





Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 


i-e 








H.W. Farey. RoBeRt W. GoLsan, 


MenaRLaAY & CO., 


5 
i 


: Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
P. O. Box 3909. 


Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
$ delivery of Cotton. 


J. H. Farey, 


a 


‘ a : 
re See ia HOYT & CO., 

Cotton Merchants, 
Se ony 

No. B4 STONE STREET, NEW YORK, 
.< CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





Ff. CRUMBIE, 

SS COTTON, 

No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 

jal attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
“oa COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, sich 
X Member of Cotton Exchange. 


» 
v@ 
yy ARREN EWEN, JR. 


EWEN BROTHERS, 
4 COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BroaD STREET, NEw York. 


Joun M. Ewen 





CWANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON &CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


lar attention os to the 
for future delivery in New 


. 


urchase and sale of Cotton 
ork and Liverpool, 



















Wo. G, ConkKLING, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 


84 Warren Street, New York. 










Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New Street, NEw York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Ppesea ee AeA DR ee CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 





NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS. 
[la & A. MEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


EpDwarp A. DRIVER. B. F. Ives, F. R. SPEAR. 


OT NECRAGE LON NE COs, 


Successors to Low BroTueErs & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 





HEnrY THos, Coates. PIERSON C, ROYCE, 


HT Li, COMP ESO ECO,» 
; COTTON, 
125 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
future contracts. 


LELD, EINDER YS *CO;, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpwarpD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial, 


go La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


No. 


17 South Street, 
fh. ViCrry: 





Liha P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 


OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEW York. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 


bought, sold and carried on margins, 
future contracts. 


S. D, FOSS, E. B, STRONG. 


ee 








CRANZ, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


[RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 131.PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 


Advances made on consignments of delivery on margins. 





No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pope C, TEFFT. 


54 South Gay Street, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 


<JO>>REYNOLDS, 


No, 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





L ; 
WOOL, HIDES AND OTHER PRODUCE OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 


COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 








ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw York, 


Special attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed. (Rooms 18 AND 19.) 





Hf. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 


LL See LAO Read ey Gre AG Oley 
(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NatT’L BANK. 





WAS. O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW York. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago, 


ROBERT STUART. 
pores RT & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 








BALTIMORE COMMITSSION. 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANTHONY BROWNE 








GO MeLAORY & CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON Srt., 
CHICAGO, {LL 


£0. T. GAMBRILL &: CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SourH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. | Room g, 





Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 


ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins, W. E, McHENRy, Frep. P. Rus & Co., 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 











feca& LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMM@SION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROV LS LON S; 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON Srt., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


lero LCL Cr CO, 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





; to 5. 
CHESTER O, ANDREWS. EOS 


(ONELING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 


Grain and Provisions, 





ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


No. Ente 


Speculative orders a specialty 





TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H, S. Youna. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


F. I, YounG 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





fia k. HOWARD, 
< FORMERLY OF N. M. Howarp & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Suft., E. F. GOLSAN, Manager, 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $50,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos, O’Connor, of Cherry, 
O’Connor & Co, MAx Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank. 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co, E. F, GoLtsan, Memphis, 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 











NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLET1 


(ENN VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


ys 
& 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwYNN & Co., New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool, 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ, 
ALEX. G, BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 


Dit BE BE &€O}.; 
: COTTON, 
No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 


ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 





F] S. SMITH & BRO., 
) COTTON, BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advance made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 


AVYLY & ALLEN, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in New Orleans and New York. 





R. G. Busu, 
Bust & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 


E. F. PERILLOUx, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool 
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STEEL: PENS. 





yee ae SPECIALTIES 


STEEL PENS, 
WRITING INKS, 
LEAD PENCILS, 


Absolutely reliable for business 
purposes. 


SAMPLES OF PENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., 


753 & 755 BRoapwAy, NEw YORK. 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS: 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 











BELTING AND PACKING. 
YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


\ JEW 
d 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YoRK. 

JouN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


Established 
R C. BAYLDONE, 
> Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and heather | 105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld’g. BOSTON, Mass, 


He YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


ME NOBLE & WHITE, 


Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
fay W. MILLER, 
. 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





1878. 





CHICAGO, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 





279 BROADWAY, 

See RP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK, 





33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
HEPARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 





509 OLIVE STREET, 


EJ CARSCALLEN, 


Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANnapa. 


COLOCH, TILL OILERS 
CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, 


cee 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STs., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT. W.H. MILLER. J. CROWTHER, JR. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 














fhe BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR, 
8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


aNnD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


SINGLE COPIES, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 

























To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a = from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed. Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 
y a ; . : 
JEROME MARBLE, President, 
Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MAss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


TY bee eee SATE), 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
wey eel gil Boy 


ee MINIATURE RSE BES ON VS WAGs 


POCKET ATIAS “TENSE Nese EL Roe Awe ‘ 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. IMPORTERS. , 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for J 
FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE ~ 
FLax MILLs, Grafton, Mass. A 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, ai pthar The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by every. 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. ; 


@ H. SAMPSON, Geis 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, 


AGENTS FOR 


Mystic PRINT WORKS aN 


New special edition just poe exclusiveiy tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed, 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











SHAW & BROLHERS; 


Tue LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE GLEAT ALT: 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, Boston. 


‘ SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


AND 
COCHRANE TURKEY RED WORKS 


MONTREAL. BOSTON. Piedmont Mig. Co:, 
i, 


Batesville M : 4 
An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the tea Set tate es Macey Si aw. Riverside wes ( (y | v | ON ' A RNS 
WILLIAM SHAW. ILLIAM SHAW. Bn) . 
BESReSHGU RILY: JOHN CASSILS. Oindale ae Co., 








VERY BANKER AND MERCHANT 
SHOULD BUY AN 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 
(Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broapway, NEw York. 


A ONE-DIP DYE! 


(~ANADA EXTRACT 
ano DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, ete a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weenie 9% lbs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs, each. b 

Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 


ee BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 








PATENTS. 
THOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 acc 71) High ourecs, 
BOSTON. 














PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 

















MANUFACTURERS. WORSTED YARNS. OrFIcE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass. U.S. A. 
£ BLANK BOOKS, a 2 
Wm. P. tL ccceccevonsessaane aeeveasesnve 94 Fifth avenue. 
aa ie eee YWE TRACY WORSTED Tf VES & POPPELE, 
erry Puma cee hy ah ieet pe MILLS CO. (Limited. ) 
DISTILLERS, Oneris ote Mares, Impor ters and 
Joss. inch! &)\Cov. sc uceneese (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). . e 
rink opie 2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. General Commission Merchants, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............+ 89 Wood street. N s é é 
0% I ROAD 
FURNACE BUILDERS. Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 9 aes } 
Witherow & Gordon...........++5 Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. | Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
GLASS. machine work, . Correspondence solicited. BOSTON, Mass. ' 
Robere sr ng Annee Flint one ee ee &e, P CO = a ¢ 
eo. A. Macbet Otesta rece aeethmere ead Glass Chimneys. ALTER BR O WN & = 
The Rochester Tumbler Co...........+. (Tumblers exclusively). Ly ’y es 
e ochester umbler ae u ers ex! SIV Whey P. SO UIRE & COs : 
Win. Clark SCon ne: meee cetans “Hoop Iron, C Ties, &c. 
Elba iron’ Bolt Co. (Limited)... Se eaney Supplies; WO OL Packers of : Sid 





« 


Oliver Bros. & Phillips........ ar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c, 

















J. Painter -& Sons... ccecceccen tes Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c, Commission Merchants, PORK, ; LARD, HAMS, ; ‘ 
LUBRICATING OILS. “ as 
Emery & Co, (Limited).......0..e00000e8 23 & 25 Seventh street. EDERAL STREET AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA Larpeorn, 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. No. 98 us ? 21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, TOsiaie DF. j 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........+++++eeee0es P. O, Box 30, AND 39 NorTH MARKET STREET, i » 
PLOWS. BOSTON, MASS. i 
ph sy eno JOHN P. SQUIRE, — [Established in 1842.] FRANKO. SQUIRE, 
SHOVELS ELCs Dinwiddi Established 1859. tf M 
Hubbard, Bakewell & Co......... ceeeeeecees inwiddie street. Slaughtering and Curing Establishment) Gore Sieee 
STEEL, East Cambridge. == 
Singer; "Nimick) & (Co. 2. .csnaseercena ls eneanecte 83 Water street. THE 
STOVES. 
Geni ttaeun fe Cor hte ee 206 & 208 Liberty street. ye UME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. ; 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers), MANOFAGTORERE OF y 
ES, paar 8 COV sige adewesaees sctes ths 39 Cee avenue, AT OC On Tess & CO. . 4 
se toma FAL ae aaa oe BAC aaa ead 70 Filth avenue. | BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 5 CHAUNCY ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., 1 
WIRE. BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, BOSTON 
Oliver Wire Co. (Limited).....Cor, Third & Bingham sts.,$ S. KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, : 


COPPER RIVETS AND B 


PHILADELPHIA. > 
URS - oa 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


Yarn Commission Merchants 


Camperdown Mills, 4ND AGENTS FOR Alexander L: Lal | 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, oshua Madeley ) — 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, 


NONANTUM WORSTED COMa 


Office, 8 Chauncy St., Boston. ore 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for — 
Worsted Spinners, ms 





IMBERLAND & CO., 
COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron, 
2 DUQUESNE Way, PITTSBURGH, 


a FEDERAL StT., Boston. 
Warehouses: 418-MuRRAY St., NEw YorK. 
tog LAKE St., ¢uicaco, TL, 









Factories : 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN, THOMASTON, CONN, 


No. Pa. 





DWARDJ. HAMMOND & CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 





PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 


H, G, DILLAWAyY. 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
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MOreS OF THE WEEK. 


The western iron manufacturers have com- 
pleted the preliminary details of their organiza- 
tion formed last week to protect and advance 
their mutual interests. The agreement has 
been printed and submitted to each firm for 
formal approval and acceptance. The chief 
feature, as heretofore stated, is to support the 
financially weak members of the association by 
meeting their maturing notes. The other essen- 
tial feature is the agreement to pay $10 per 
furnace per day should the association recognize 
This amount is payable after the ter- 
mination of a strike, lest if otherwise payable 
some of those supported a long time would yield. 
This is a very strong feature of the combination, 
and remoyes a great source of weakness among 
manufacturers. The other details are supple- 
mental. The arrangement goes into effect at 
once, but does not operate as to payment ina 
general strike like the present. The country is 
divided into districts, after the manner of the 
Amalgamated Association, each of which has an 
executive head and executive board, which acts 
with and under a national executive and national 
board. 





Resumption has taken place in seven rolling 
mills in and near Cincinnati and two at Terre 
Haute, Ind. The manufacturers were a little 
disconcerted at first, and the strikers cor- 
respondingly jubilant, but a little reflection 
has changed this. The Cincinnati manu- 
idle five months last year 








while Pittsburgh and other manufacturers en- 
joyed their trade. The compliment is being re- 
turned. The advantage of resumption to the 
manufacturers lies in the fact that the supply of 
iron will help to prevent such an advance in 
price as would drive them into a surrender, as 
has always been the case heretofore. 


The workmen are delighted at the resumption, 
nevertheless, and their president is now in the west 
endeavoring to have the mills at Louisville, 
St. Louis, Chicago and other points start their 
fires. Except at Cincinnati and Terre Haute 
the employers have turned a deaf ear to all pro- 
posals to resume at the advance. The men are 
confident, as usual, and are living in daily 
expectation of the usual weakening and signing 
of scales which has attended former strikes. 
St. Louis, Chicago and Cleveland telegrams at 
hand show a determination among manufacturers 
to hang together until the question can be de- 
termined as to whether they or the Amalgamated 
Association control the mills. The efforts at 
compromise will be determined in a day 
or two. Eleven hundred men are engaged at 
Cleveland, and the number is being constantly 
increased. The Superior mill, at Allegheny, 
will, it is said, resume with full force on Monday. 
The Apollo mill is running with a full force of 
men, 


To-day the grand labor demonstration is to 
take place at Pittsburgh, but manufacturers ap- 
pear to have as much confidence in themselves as 
ever. At various points rates for puddling 
at the present time are: At Boston, $3.75; Fall 
River, $4; eastern Pennsylvania, outside of 
Philadelphia, $4.25; at Philadelphia, $4.75; 
in central Pennsylvania, $4.50; in western 
Pennsylvania, $5.50 and $6.00 are demanded. 
On the other hand, the oil fields are making 
heavy requisitions for tank iron. The locomotive 
works are receiving fresh orders, as are also car 
works. Orders withdrawn from the market last 
winter are coming in again. This is due to the 
fact that, in addition to the near approach of har- 
vesting and the assurances of abundance given by 
crop reports, buyers and projectors are appre- 
hensive that a prolongation of the strike will en- 
hance values, and possibly something like a 
scarcity of iron may be developed. 





The refusal of foreign lines of steamships to 
pay fifty cents for each emigrant landed at Castle 
Garden to the support of that institution has led 
to the adoption of a resolution by the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration to practically close that 
refuge for the newly-arrived foreigner. Governor 
Cornell fails to see why the state of New York 
should appropriate money to prevent emigrants 
from being robbed, or to furnish them with 
necessities. A special committee, consisting of 
the Board of Commissioners and committees from 
several New York emigration societies, will go 
to Washington to urge national legislation to the 
end that Castle Garden may be kept open. 





At aregular meeting of the Cabinet, held yes- 
terday, the list of Tariff Commissioners was com- 
pleted by the selection of William H. McMahon, 
of New York, and Alexander R. Boteler, of West 
Virginia, to fill the vacancies in the list caused 
by the declinations of Messrs. Wheeler, of New 
York, and Phelps, of Missouri. The Commis- 
sion was also reorganized by the selection of 
John L. Hayes, of Massachusetts, as chairman. 





The Bonded Whisky bill was defeated in the 
Senate on Thursday by a vote of 32 to 20 to 





postpone it indefinitely. 
extend the time which whisky may remain in 


The bill proposed to 


bond until it is withdrawn for consumption. It 
received the support of the distilling interests, 
and was actively advocated by Senator Beck. 
Statistics in the possession of the Senate Finance 
Committee show that from one-fifth to one-third 
of the quantity of distilled spirits annually con- 
sumed in the United States is kept in bond while 
maturing. Senator Windom spoke against the 
bill at length on Thursday, declaring it to be 
unnecessary, unwise, unjust and wholly inde- 
fensible, in that it proposed a 
between the government and the owners of the 


partnership 


whisky in bond, in which the government was to 
furnish two-thirds of the capital and bear all of 
the risks and losses of the business. The friends 
of the bill claimed that whisky in bond is en- 
titled to as much consideration as tobacco and 
cigars or imported merchandise stored in like 
Senator Beck’s defense of the measure 
availed it nothing. The present revenue law 


manner. 


requires the withdrawal of whisky from bond 
within three years. 


The serious nature of the news from Egypt 
appears, even at this distance, to call for imme- 
diate and unmistakable action on the part of 
some of the powers who are so vitally interested 
in that quarter. In a debate on the Egyptian 
crisis, Mr. Gladstone announced in the House of 
Commons that the British policy is the mainte- 
nance of all established rights. ‘‘ All the powers,” 
he said, ‘‘are codperating heartily with England. 
The Sultan is in complete harmony with the 
powers.”’ It is no doubt comforting to the 
British and French residents of Alexandria to 
hear of the concert of the powers and the harmony 
of the Porte, although they may thereby be re- 
minded of Nero while Rome was burning. It 
was not to be expected that Mr. Gladstone should 
show his hand to the whole world, but a strong 
belief exists that there is nothing like a definite 
understanding between the Porte and the other 
powers. The Porte, it is said, is to be intrusted 
with the task of rehabilitating Egypt, but merely 
in the character of a ‘‘ Mandatory,” and not 
of a Suzerain. This saving proviso indicates 
the suspicion which crossed the minds of 
the French and English diplomatists, and has 
probably been the cause of the tardiness of 
the Sultan in responding to the Khedive’s 
appeal for immediate assistance. If Arabi 
is as satisfied as Mr. Gladstone professes 
to be, he must be infatuated. 
entertains the idea of resisting Turkey with 
England and France at her back, he descends to 
the level of a mere reckless adventurer. If, on 
the other hand, the Sultan and Arabi are, as 
alleged, acting in perfect harmony, the tardiness 
of the Porte in sending a Turkish army can be 
easily understood. The delay will enable the 
military party to gain complete mastery of the 
situation, and the Sultan will have a pretext for 
settling with them on terms advantageous to 
both. 
and England, or England alone, will take prompt 
and energetic action in case the Porte delays 
much longer or refuses their proviso. But that 
happy family which composes the European con- 
cert has to be consulted, and, in spite of Mr. 
Gladstone’s assurances to the contrary, there are 
already indications on the part of Germany and 
Austria of a desire to be free in their future 
movements. 


If he seriously 


It is confidently given out that France 





But, whatever the result may be, the present 
state of affairs in Egypt is most deplorable. Not 
only are women and children flying from the 





country, but men with large material interests in 
Egypt are begging passages and leaving their 
property behind. Many large capitalists are 
arranging to leave permanently, not as if panic- 
stricken, but after calmly calculating the cost of 
such a step. They settled in the country, and 
invested their money in the belief that France 
and England were strong enough and honestly 
intended to protect their lives and_ property. 
The English nation, too, may well complain. 
It has some four millions invested in the Suez 
canal, and is deeply interested in the issue of the* 
It is 
true that the Suez Canal Company not only own 


present struggle for the mastery of Egypt. 


the canal itself, but a large quantity of land on 
both sides for a distance of one hundred miles. 
Thus they are territorial proprietors, but are in 
no better position than individual owners of land 
in the event of a revolution. 





In reference to a remark of the Irish Chief 
Secretary, in the House of Commons, that evic- 
tions in Ireland are proceeding at a rate almost 
appalling, a statement is published that they now 
average a thousand per week. It is evident from 
this that the landlords are making a desperate 
effort to anticipate the effects of the Arrears of 
Rent bill, which would extinguish arrears in all 
cases coming within its scope, and so prevent 
the landlords from using them as the ground for 
ejecting for non-payment of rent. The evicted 
tenant would no doubt be entitled to recover 
compensation for disturbance under the Land act 
of 1870 if he could bring his case within its 
provisions. The evicted tenant can also regain 
possession at any time within six months from 
his eviction upon payment of all sums due for 
rent and law costs. Unless the new enactment 
expressly provides for this contingency, and 
enables the dispossessed tenant to redeem on 
payment of such arrears (if any) which a county 
court judge decrees him to pay, it is evident 
that the landlords can render the new legislation 
in many cases a stillborn measure. 





The rejection of the tobacco monopoly bill in 
the German Senate will not surprise any one that 
The 


overwhelming majority against it is, however, a 


even cursorily examines its provisions. 


matter of surprise to those who believe in the 
political sagacity and omnipotence of Bismarck. 
The German people pride themselves on their in- 
tellectual preéminence in Europe, and hence 
made an idol of Prince Bismarck, chiefly as rep- 
resenting the national superiority in the arena of 
No doubt they sometimes take the 
liberty themselves, which they deny to strangers, 


politics. 


of assailing his public acts; but such attacks 
have generally been made at a safe distance and 
beyond the reach of the giant’s arm. In the re- 
cent debate, however, Herr Bamberger had the 
courage to say of the dreaded prince, in his 
presence, that the latter was on the road to polit- 
ical ruin, although he might have no political 
equal. In reply, Bismarck in desperation was 
driven to say: ‘‘ Look at the magnificent trade 
done by the United States, with protective duties 
which are much higher than ours. Are we 
to take no example by them?” He declared 
that the federal governments would not be di- 
verted from adhesion to protective duties by any 


resolutions that might be adopted. 





This defiant attitude under a signal defeat is 
only what might be expected from the ‘man of 
iron will.” The Reichstag was to be prorogued 
to-day until autumn, and during the interval of 
repose the prince will have leisure to mature his 


plans for reprisal. 
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BUSINESS LEGISLATION AT WASH- 
INGTON. 

The congressional managers are beginning to 
talk of a final adjournment of the first session of 
this Congress, and have indicated that it may be 
possible to adjourn from the 4th to the 15th of 
July. The general public has very much less 
interest in the time of adjournment than in the 
amount and character of the work done by the 
Congress. The present prospects are that the first 
session of the Forty-eighth Congress will adjourn 
without meeting reasonable expectations. Busi- 
ness men particularly will, it is to be feared, have 
good reason to complain that the promises of the 
session have not been realized. In the few re- 
maining weeks of the session—with the ther- 
mometer in the nineties, in a malarial climate—it 
is not to be expected that compensation will be 
made for existing neglect. 

A few lines would contain the list of the meas- 
ures of special importance to the business in- 
terests of the country which have become laws. 
Many columns would not suffice to indicate the 
essential matters which have been neglected. 
There was loud announcement that something 
would be done by this Congress in the way at 
least of removing some of the incongruities from 
the present tariff laws, and of making the system 
more harmonious. Nothing of the kind has 
The Tariff Commis- 
sion bill—which BRADsTREET’s has frequently 
characterized as a makeshift—has become a law ; 
but the commission became disintegrated before 


and the minor articles in Schedule A. But the 
dominant party, by its caucus, has called a halt, 
and the result is uncertain. The friends of the 
‘fold flag and an appropriation” do not wish 
any reduction, as the result might tend to reduce 
the surplus revenue, which makes large appro- 
priations possible. Others insist that they can- 
not face the people with the proposition to 
relieve ‘‘the rich man” of the tax upon bank 
checks, while retaining the stamp tax upon the 
poor man’s match. Meanwhile, the hot days 
have come in Washington, and the session is 
ending in indecision, and no definite action has 
been taken upon the important question of tax 
reduction. Business men, it is to be feared, may 
have to enter upon another business year with 
the relation of the taxing power to their interests 
still undetermined. 

Neither do they know whether Congress will 
pass a law for the settlement of bankrupt estates. 
The differences between the two houses as to 
the Bankruptcy law are radical. Within the last 
week the House Committee on the Judiciary has 
reported its amended Lowell bill; but no effort 
has been made to bring up the Equity bill, which 
lies upon the Senate calendar. Nor have any 
conferences been held as the result of which it is 
possible to predict that an ultimate agreement 
will be possible. 

The various measures by which it was _pro- 
posed to extend the commerce of the country by 
the adoption of reciprocity treaties still sleep in 
pigeon-holes of the committees to which they 
have been referred. There were projects for 
commercial reciprocity treaties with Canada, 
France, Mexico and the South American states. 
But they are projects still, none of them having 
even made progress enough to secure a report. 
Something was to have been done to restore the 
American flag to the seas; but foreign flags are 
still the most numerous in our own harbors, and 
stringent navigation laws alone keep our coasting 
trade from foreign bottoms. The Naval Acad- 
emy has just graduated scores of young officers 
for our ships, yet the Secretary of the Navy has 
great trouble to find upon our nayal list a suffi- 
cient number of ships that are not waterlogged 
and rotten to perform the customary duty of 
parade, dignity and protection at the ornamental 
stations of the European and the other squadrons. 

In short, a Congress that promised much has 
accomplished little. The business men of the 
country, who were watching the course of legis- 
lation, will in all probability have had their long 
watch in vain. 


ream. 


nothing. 


say the least. 


of the road earning dividends. 


sale of more bonds. 
inducement to issue as many as possible. 
country was on the high road of prosperity. 
admiring comment in financial circles. 


wealth coming from this phenomenal growth. 


seriously been attempted. 





it was confirmed. The law creating the com- 
missioners requires a full report on the first 
Monday of next December. 

The country is not likely to believe that the 
nine gentleman finally selected—many of whom 
have no special qualifications for the work as- 
signed them, and some of whom, unfortunately, 
have been required, by their special studies, and 
their retainers as advocates, to look at the tariff 
only as it benefits certain interests—will be able 
to accomplish in six months that which fifteen 
men in the House (the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee), and nine men in the Senate (the Fi- 
nance Committee), many of whom have made 
the tariff the subject of a lifetime of study, did 
not dare even to yenture to consider. 


bought up at nominal prices. 


territory.” 


No one 
in Congress seriously believes that the commis- 
sion will be able to accomplish anything more 
than to add several more volumes, in the way of 
testimony, to the literature of the tariff question. 

The bill to extend the charters of national 
banks—one of the direct objects of the passage 
of which is to avert a commercial disturbance by 
the prevention of a large, sudden and enforced 
contraction of the currency—is still pending be- 
tween the two houses. The amendments pro- 
posed in the Senate are of such a character that, 
if adopted, they will increase the opposition of 
that class in the House which is opposed, under 
any circumstances, to the continuation of the na- 
tional banking system, and which would be 
pleased to see the banks go down in general 
financial disaster. The bill, it is to be hoped, 
may pass in some form before the session ends. 
Business men would much prefer to know that its 
passage was assured than that congressmen are 
hastening a final adjournment in order to attend 
to their political ‘fences’? at home. The atti- 
tude of the Senate at the present writing is such 
as to cause apprehensions as to the ultimate fate 
of the bill in the House. It is well known that 
Mr. Crapo, chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, who so skillfully conducted the 
bill through the House, fears the effect of any 
amendment in the Senate, and it is also known 
that the Secretary of the Treasury prefers that 
the bill should become a law just as it passed the 
House. 

It had been promised also that some bill for 
the reduction of taxation should be passed at 
this session. And it is difficult to understand 
how the dominant majority will explain to the 
country its neglect to do something to relieve 
the people of some of the burdens of taxation 
which are still the inheritance of the war. The 
House has affirmatively said that it will not re- 
move the duties upon trace-chains, and its Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has agreed to remove 
the tax upon bank checks, savings bank deposits, 


vesting public. 





proper development of the parent system. 
MORAL EFFECTS OF PUBLIC 


ADVERSITY. 

A philosophical student of the history of Wall 
street for the past two years, supposing him to 
be neither long nor short of the market to a suf- 
ficient extent to destroy his mental equilibrium, 
will reach the conclusion, as one of the results 
of his studies, that public adversity serves the 
cause of financial morality. A soil financially 
rich produces a shocking crop of parasitic weeds. 
It needs the wholesome, if drastic, effects of ad- 
versity to clear them out. Fraudulent schemes 
of every sort and kind spring into being daily 
when the pockets of the investing classes have 
been filled with money by the continuance of a 
long season of prosperity, and they wither 
away under the cold blast of poverty. But this 
is not the worst. When people feel so well oft 
that they will come into the market and buy any- 
thing which is called a security, men in positions 
of corporate responsibility are tempted into ex- 
travagance of management, or into downright 
fraud. Had the temper of the public been cold 
and cautious, these same men would perforce 
have been obliged to manage the properties 
which they controlled in a spirit of economy and 
honesty. They—or, as it usually happens, their 
successors—have to return to this when public 
adversity has driven away the crowds of buyers 
who once filled the market; but it generally hap- 
pens that a great deal of mischief has been done 
before the change comes. 

The investing and speculative classes were 
very flush a year or so ago. Wall street was in 
high feather. Any railroad company could:sell 
anything in the shape of a security which it chose 


was anything but a swindle, pure and simple. 


beyond question. 


shortage last year was so serious as almost to be 
called a failure. There was a big surplus remain- 
ing over from the preceding three or four years 
of good crops, and it took some months to 
bring this to a point of exhaustion where the 
pinch began to be felt. But as it was felt the 
scene gradually underwent a doleful change. 
The investing classes began to desert the market; 
the new issues of bonds found no buyers. Resort 
was had to hypothecating them, and borrowing 
whatever the banks would lend upon them. 
Interest came due, and to pay this used up all the 
money in the treasury. Dividends were stopped, 
of course, while the prices of the stocks were 
tumbling head over heels in the market. Exten- 
sions of roads were brought up short; equipment 
ordered could not be paid for, and was lefi on 
the manufacturing company’s hands. Construc- 
tion companies came to grief, staryed by the 


to put on the market; and, as the investing 
classes have a special fondness for securities 
called bonds, bonds they were given by the 
They took them all without question. 
If the mortgage which the bond represented was 
more than the value of the property, it mattered 
It was still a bond, and therefore good, 
as a matter of course; nor did it occur to these 
people to notice that certain companies were 
putting out streams of bonds of such volume and 
amount as indicated very reckless financiering, to 
On their part, the managers of the 
companies found in these bond issues a perfect 
mine of wealth. It entirely obviated the necessity 
The money to 
pay dividends—which, being paid, put up and 
held up at high figures the stock of the concern— 
was obtained in the easiest possible way by the 
They could be ‘sold at.a 
premium, too; so there was another powerful 
The 
Its 
wonderful growth was the favorite subject of 
Almost 
every railroad company was eagerly planning 
unlimited extensions, to get its share of the 


The effect was two-fold. Managers of corpo- 
rations who really desired to administer properly 
the trusts confided to them in many cases lost 
their heads in the common whirl of excitement, 
and branched out in extensions and immense ad- 
ditions to equipment, which since have seriously 
embarrassed their properties by the heavy obliga- 
tions they entailed. Other directors and mana- 
gers took the favoring opportunity to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the property they 
controlled, by fastening upon it miles upon miles 
of worthless bankrupt branch and connecting 
roads, the stock and bonds of which they had 
These they sold 
at very profitable figures to their company, and a 
new issue of bonds was placed on the market, 
representing ‘‘the valuable additions recently 
made to the system, and which effectually secure 
it from competition in a rich and rapidly-growing 
These were the terms in which the 
new issue was generally recommended to the in- 
In other cases, where there were 
no existing roads to buy up, the directors would 
organize a construction company consisting of 
themselves, and contract with the company of 
which they were directors to build extensive 
branches and connecting lines, all of which were, 
as a matter of course, of prime necessity to the 


Then we had endless schemes, also the out- 
growth of construction companies, to parallel 
every principal line of road in the country; to 
build railroads where the traffic was not enough 
to pay the cost of making a wagon road; stock 
waterings where the company was not earning 
enough to pay dividends on the stock it then 
had; and in addition came a horde of mining 
companies with millions of low-priced stock for 
sale—to bring it within the means of those who 
could not buy railroad securities—of which it is 
quite safe to say that not more than one in fifty 





Their subsequent history has placed this fact 


In the midst of all this holiday of extravagance 
and recklessness the crops failed; at least the 


cent. which obtained in Great Britain fifty years 
ago was what was known as the-sliding scale 
: fa 
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cutting off of their sustenance. Companies w 
discovered to have enormous floating debts. 
crowd of new schemes faded one by one from 
sight. As for the mining stocks, they are se ng 
for cents—the few that are still before the p 
—where they once sold for dollars. It has 
a doleful time during the past four or five mon 
for all these once-flourishing projects, and for 
unfortunates who put their money into the: 
but there has been a most wholesome clearin 
out of the crop of weeds in the financial so 
The financial atmosphere is morally purer a 
healthier. Adversity did it. The short crop 
last year was an actual gain to the country in 

sense. Too much prosperity is not good. It 
requires the purifying influence of a frosty n 
now and then to keep the public system in 
order. It is worse than useless to preach pr 
dence to the public. The preacher is reward 
only with curses. A short crop is the o 
teacher whose teachings are listened to. An 
now the managers of the companies which have 
been most severely nipped, and all the horde 
schemers who make their living at the e 
of the investing public, are studying with 
interest the ways and means of tiding over the 
present hard times until the new crops are gath- 
ered. The daily crop reports are of absorbing 
interest to them. They are praying now—if ever 
they pray—for a full crop and good demand for 
it; and with the advent of these blessings t 
hope that the good times will come once aga 
If there should be another shortage this seas on , 
heaven help them! There would be nothing bu 
honestly-managed properties left on the market. 


nial 





BRITISH WHEAT IMPORTS FOR 
FIFTY YEARS. + 
The statistical. charts occasionally issued by 
some of the English trade journals are admira- 
ble for the exhaustiveness of their information. é 
The latest received accompanies the British Trade . 
Journal, and gives the British imports of wheat _ 
for fifty years from 1830 to 1881. It shows 
year by year, in comparison, the quantity of — 
wheat imported, where it came from, the pri 
and its bearing on the bank rate. A conc 
resumé of concurrent political events during 
half century is also given; so that the effect . 
the price caused by defective home supply, e 
cessive importation, high rates of interest, or the 
course of politics, are shown side by side with | 
that data. F je 
Some very interesting facts are presented bythis | 
research. In 1830 and thereabouts the popu- 
lation of Great Britain was only about 24,500,000 
The amount of wheat then imported from the 
colonies and other countries averaged 4,200,000 
cwt. per annum, or less than 19 pounds per a 
head. The ruling price there was $10.90 
per quarter, and the duties on wheat equaled 
Ioo per cent. Taking the last five years ending 
with 1881, when, of course, there were no duties, 
the following comparison is reached: rome} | 


t 


Wheat Pounds 

t ports head 
anes gd of Population ia one aa? 
ROG0=34 coe een nereres 24,500,000 4,200,000 19.20 
aE Ra a aa 34,000,000 67,000,000 220.60 


As far back as can be traced, the records show ‘ 
that in only six years previous to 1830 (1800, ‘ 
1801, 1810, 1818, 1828 and 1829) did the imports 
exceed 4,500,000 cwt., or 1,000,000 quarters of ‘ 
grain. For the first sixty-six years of the eigh- | 
teenth century, on the average, grain was — 
exported from Great Britain, and in 1750 as_ 
much as 4,500,000 cwt. was sent out of the 
country. Intermittently up to 1792 the exports 
continued to exceed the imports; but after that 
date, except in 1808, Great Britain received 
wheat largely in excess of that sent abroad. 

These figures indicate that half a century ago. 
that country did not produce grain enough to 
supply the wants of the people; and the steady 
increase in the growth of the population. 
has gradually created a dependence on America 
and other wheat-producing countries for the — 
necessary supply. It will be remembered, how- 
ever, that latterly England has suffered six suc- 
cessive years of bad crops, and in one year =<ts 
(1879) the yield was less than half an average, ne a 
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The cause of the excessive duty of 100 per’! ) 



































































rate of duty of foreign wheat, an iniquitous sys- 
‘tem which was in vogue from 1828 to 1842. 
This provided that, if the average quotation in 
one hundred and fifty English towns exceeded 
$18.25 per quarter, the duty should be 25 cents. 
The scale moved by irregular variations till, 
when wheat was quoted at under $15.75 per 
quarter, the duty amounted to $6.16, and each 
reduction of 25 cents in the average price was 
‘tacked on the duty until that imported at $18.25 
per quarter paid roo per cent. Dissatisfaction led 
to a modification of this act in 1842, and it was 
_ provided that, when the average price of wheat in 
two hundred and eighty-eight towns was $18.25, 
_ the duty of 25 cents a quarter was at its mini- 
mum; but, when the price was below $12.75, the 
duty was $5. Sir Robert Peel’s Corn Importa- 
tion bill of 1846 reduced the duty on wheat im- 
_ ported at and above $13.25 to $1 per quarter ; 
and again in 1849 the duty was lowered to 25 
cents a quarter, irrespective of price. 
During successive favorable seasons from 1831 
to 1836 imports became nominal, and the prices 
fell over 50 per cent. Then a cycle of deficient 
harvests drove it up from $9 a quarter in 1835 to 
$20.35 in 1839. The imports of the latter year 
_ were unprecedented, and the consequent with- 
drawal of bullion caused a financial crisis. High 
_ prices and distress led to a strong demand for 
the recasting of the duties, which took place in 
1842. But the memorable Anti-Corn-Law League 
had been actively at work since 1838, and the 
agitation was fanned by the potato famine, which 
led to the victory of the movement. It was in 
June, 1847, that wheat rose to $25.60 per quarter, 
an advance of 127 per cent., the highest price of 
modern times. The distress during this period 
was terrible. The railway collapses that year, 
and an advance in the discount rate to 8 per 
~ cent., which upset the schemes of those who had 
cornered wheat with borrowed money, combined 
to produce the fall in prices to $12.50, which 
followed within six months. From various 
causes the fall continued till the close of 1851, 
when the quotation at one time was $8.85, the 
_ lowest price for the last half century. 
Notwithstanding the very small home _pro- 
duction of late years—and the yield of the 
United Kingdom has been much below an 
average eyer since 1870, with one year’s excep- 
tion (1874)—British consumers have been sup- 
plied at a very cheap rate, and only temporarily 
has the price exceeded $12.50 per quarter. This 
has been mainly owing to the prolific American 
harvests, and the ever-increasing facilities for the 
grain transportation from distant producing areas. 
As an instance, it may be noted that in 1880, after 
a most disastrous harvest in the United Kingdom, 
__ preadstufis in the British markets cost one-fifth 
__ less than they did twenty years ago. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SIGNALS. 

An extract from Dr. Von Neumann-Spallart’s 
“ Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft” appears in 
the Journal of the Statistical Society of London 
for March. It is entitled ‘‘ The World’s Progress 
in Trade and Industry,” and presents a summary 
of the economic progress of the world during 
recent years, with the results of an investigation 
into the ‘*symptoms of economic progress.” 
The author prefixes his exhibits with a review 
of the economic and industrial changes in the 
- conditions affecting the majority of the civilized 

nations of the world during the latter part of the 
past century. In this he refers to the burden- 
some restraints placed upon industries by certain 
countries and states less than a century ago by 
means of tariffs and guild and corporation monop- 
olies. The doing away to a large degree with 
the former by the more advanced European 
nations and the formation of commercial treaties 
marked a new commercial and industrial era. 
Other strides were taken in the building of rail- 
ways, ‘‘first in Germany and afterward in other 
European states.” The distribution of com- 
modities and the general intercommunication 
which this induced were hardly second to the 
wider organization of the postal system. To the 
formation of the European international tele- 
aphic union in 1865 is ascribed the final 
yreaking away of the barriers to international 
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commercial intercourse. 
the advance in this direction has been the simi- 
larity. established in the international laws of 
banking and exchange, and the greater security 
afforded in the protection of international rights. 
This has likewise given a greater impetus to 
capital, has served to keep it better employed, 
and facilitated its movement in a manner which 
would once have appeared incredible. 


progress commercially and economically, Dr. Neu- 
mann-Spallart expresses the opinion that, though 
there may appear from time to time checks to 
commercial and industrial progress, still these 
must be regarded as temporary only. He had 
hoped to present a fair estimate of the reaction 
caused by crises or periods of speculation, favor- 
able or unfavorable harvests, wars or revolutions, 
protection or free trade, and other important fac- 
tors determining national prosperity. 
end, however, he admits the necessity of arrang- 
ing ‘‘a broad and comprehensive system of sta- 
tistics extending over a lengthened period.” 
Social economy, commercial policy, finance and 
changes of administration, must also be consid- 
ered. At the present stage of the world’s pro- 
gress, even so indefatigable an investigator as 
the Doctor himself admits the inability of the 
recorded social, historical and other economic data 
to supply all the elements required. 
ever, makes an excellent beginning by marking 
out the path for the economist of the future. 
the various lines of investigation attempted the 
work done is of value and exceeding interest. 
The subject first discussed, as bearing on the pros- 
perity of nations, is that of the income tax returns 


‘ation has grown from $187 in 1790 to $776 
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A natural outgrowth of 


In thus reviewing at length the engines of 


To this 


He, how- 


In 


of Great Britain, France, Germany and other 
European nations, together with some like studies 
concerning the United States. In the country 
first named it is shown that the present advance 
in national wealth is at the rate of £60,000,000 
annually. It has been from £1,800,000,000 
in 1800 to £8,800,000,000 in 1879. Of France, 
the national wealth has increased in the period 
1848-71, 50 to 60 per cent. After the loss 
of Alsace and Lorraine, the national wealth 
of France was placed at 200,000,000,000 francs, 
and the annual rate of increase at I,500,000,000 
francs. It is stated of Prussia that there 
has been a very considerable increase in its 
national wealth, as shown by the fact 
that, whereas the taxpaying income of 
the nation amounted in 1854 to but 302,000,000 
marks, or about one-quarter that number of dol- 
lars, in 1878 it was 957,000,000 marks, an increase 
of 300 per cent. Smaller European countries 
show corresponding material advancement. The 
national census figures are quoted with reference 
to this country. From these it is pointed out 
that the average property per head of popu- 


in 1870. The results of the last census 
were not, of course, available. From the 
reports issued by the Treasury Department 
during the four years ending with 1881, ‘ striking 
evidence is discerned of the increase in national 
wealth.” 

The increase in the use of machinery run by 
steam and the development of the credit system 
are also claimed as important factors in the 
increase of wealth. The latter, it is remarked, 
has taken place in all parts of the civilized world 
during the last twenty-five years; and, while 
denying, that it constitutes an equivalent for 
fresh capital, the belief is expressed that, through 
its operations, capital accumulates in banks or for 
permanent investment. 

One of the many symptoms of the economic 
situation is stated to lie in the activity of railway 
enterprise, and another in the study of failures. 
The data collected go to show that during the 
years 1870-73, a period of great business activity, 
the amount of railway business transacted was 
heavy and of steady growth and that from the 
latter year until 1879, during a period of com- 
mercial depression, there was a sensible decrease 
in the same. So with the number of bank- 
ruptcies. The totals crept up at a normal rate 
only during the prosperous period of 1870-73, 
but increased with considerable speed during the 
time intervening between 1873 and 1880. In the 
latter year they dropped off again. In a similar 


manner Dr. Neumann-Spallart reviews returns 
concerning a wide range of these ‘*‘ symptoms of 
economic progress,” as he calls them. 
enhancement of prices during the first third of 
the past decade, and their subsequent low range ; 
the high wages paid in the period from 1870 to 
1873, and their fall to a lower level afterward. 
The fluctuations in the rates of discount at the 
leading financial centers of the world from 1870 
to 1880 is reviewed, and the unfailing regularity 
noted with which they point out the unpro- 
ductiveness of capital and the absence of the 
speculative spirit. 
tries are investigated, and 
respecting sums annually invested in state, rail- 
way and credit institutions. 
is obtained, of course, that such uses of money 
have been less frequent in times of commercial 
and financial depression. 
strikes when the laborers are receiving highest 
wages, and when industry is most active, is 
cited, and figures given to show that during 


















The 


Investments in various coun- 
figures produced 


The uniform result 


The increase of labor 


1872-73, a period of highest activity, strikes 


were most frequent, 408 being recorded in Great 
Britain alone. 
the United States are exhibited, and attention is 
drawn to the falling off in the same from 1873 to 


The fluctuations in emigration to 


1879-80. The investigation is carried even to 


the bearing of the rate of marriages and suicides. 


In prosperous times, as may be supposed, the 
number of marriages per annum exceeds pro- 


portionately that in seasons of depressed indus- 


trial activity, and the number of cases of self- 
destruction (data concerning which, however, is 
very imperfect) falls away. 

Thus, says Dr. Neumann-Spallart, it is by all 
the symptoms enumerated that we must en- 
deavor to estimate the world’s prosperity. They 


have unquestionably proved that in the last 


decade the ‘‘economic conditions have been 
exposed to greater and more varying fortunes 
than ever before experienced.” This is illus- 
trated by a description of the rapid commercial 
and industrial progress made throughout the 
civilized world from 1870 to 1873, and the sensi- 
ble decline in wealth and reduction in profit 
which followed. Again, dating from the middle 
of 1879, there were signs of renewed commercial 
activity; a fresh impetus was given to trade, 
investments were found for capital hitherto 
anemployed, workmen were in greater demand, 
wages were good, a marked improvement was 
seen in both European and American exchanges, 
and, in short, ‘‘ there was a general revival in all 
branches of trade and industry.” 

Dr. Neumann-Spallart’s study of the move- 
ment of these ‘‘economic symptoms” becomes 
of special interest at the present time, in view 
of the appearance of some of the unfavor- 
able ‘‘symptoms” and the disturbed industrial 
and commercial situation in the United States. 
But there are not apparently at this time in sight 
a sufficient number of the warnings which he 
discusses to warrant the belief that a commercial 
and financial crisis like that following the period 
of 1870~73 is imminent. 





EFFECTS OF THE AMERICAN IRON 


STRIKE IN ENGLAND. 

A London correspondent sends the following, 
under date of June 1: According to the news 
that reaches us to-day, the great strike of Ameri- 
can ironworkers is an accomplished fact; but, 
although recent reports to hand warranted the 
anticipation of such a disruption, it is somewhat 
remarkable that the probably extensive effects 
thereof have not at all been calculated upon 
here. The feeling of disappointment experi- 
enced last spring when the season opened with- 
out anything like the demand from the States 
which had been expected deepened as time went 
on and the freightage difficulty gained serious 
proportions, and, what with the development 
of business in other directions, and the restric- 
tion of the output, pig iron producers have just 
learned, for the first time perhaps in the history 
of the trade, how to count their profits apart 
from that transatlantic demand which at one 
time it was their main object to supply. 

The question now is, to what extent may the 
stagnation of industry in the great district which 
centers at Pittsburgh benefit England, The 


strengthening tendency. 
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ironmasters immediately affected by the present 
strike are said to be in a position to prefer a 
time of quiescence, but this does not by any 
means close the door to the English article. 
this side the makers of pig iron are in the unique 
position of being masters of the situation, both 
as regards the workmen, recently beaten on a 
demand for higher wages, and the bears, who 
have already found themselves checkmated at all 
points -in their attempts to rig the markets. 
Moreover, matters have been so exceedingly 
well managed that all this has been done with 
large reserves of iron in public and private 
stores both at Middlesbrough and Glasgow, the 
total being approximately 700,000 tons, by far 
the larger portion lying in west Scotland, where, 
it should be observed, the anxiety to sell at any- 
thing like a paying rate continues to be ex- 
tremely keen. 
of pig on the Glasgow warrant market was 
47s. 3d., and the last reported quotation of 
Gartsherrie at New York was $25 to $26, with a 


On 


Now the last quoted cash prices 


At Middlesbrough, in 


which center 32 per cent. of the whole pig iron 
production of this country last year was made, 
the figure for G. M. B. No. 3 is 43s. 6d., the 
average price for some weeks past. 
prices, although they have been proved remunera- 


These 


tive, are exceedingly low, and the Pittsburgh 
strikers may find in them a strongly opposing 
element, especially as it has been proved over 


and over again of late that a slight enhancement 
of rates, or the increase of return cargoes from 
America so as to bring ocean freights down, 
would tend to land a vast volume of our surplus 
stocks upon the United States markets. 


According to figures which have reached Eng- 


land, American pig iron stocks at the end of 


1881 only amounted to 210,896 tons, against 


456,658 tons a year before; also that the Ameri- 
can make of last year reached 4,144,354 tons, 
and the probable consumption during the pres- 


In 
last year 


ent twelve-month would be 4,982,565 tons. 


Great Britain an increase alone 


amounted to 2,368,230 tons on about 6,000,000 


tons, which represents the make of 1880; while 
as to the reserve of power here in case a great 
demand should call upon it, there are 242 works 
for making pig, of which at the last return only 
183 were in employment. The Pittsburgh 
strikers, therefore, have many things to con- 
sider in their scheme of causing iron to become 
scarce, for even protective tariffs cannot keep 
this present and prospective weight of metal out 
of the country should a real iron famine threaten 
to prevail. Turning to steel rails, just for one 
moment; while America is no doubt able to 
supply her own wants, the Basic process and 
other causes, it may be remarked, have still 
further cheapened the English article, and 
whereas £10 10s. was the figure in 1870, the 
average of 1881 was £6—less than Mr. Vander- 
bilt paid the Dronfield Company in 1879. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Late reports as to the acreage and condition of 
leading grain crops by various state agricultural 
bureaus generally mark an improvement during 
the past month. According to the report of the 
Secretary of the Illinois Agricultural Bureau, 
winter wheat promises more than an average 
yield per acre in the northern division of the 
state. At the corresponding date in 1881 there 
was a prospect for only 63 per cent. of an average 
yield. In the central division of Illinois there 
are also prospects of more than an average yield, 
the condition on June I being for a crop §9 per 
cent. better than on June 1, 1881. Some of the 
largest wheat counties in the state are in this divi- 
In southern Illinois an unusually large 
average yield per acre is said to be assured. 


sion. 


From the report of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture the condition of wheat in Ohio 
June I was 99, as compared with an average, the 
probable yield being given at 37,320,000 bushels, 
against 37,580,000 bushels last year. The oat 
crop in said to promise 3 per cent. greater returns 
than last year, barley 2 per cent. less, and rye 6 
per cent. more. The acreage of potatoes on 
June 1 shows an increase of 2 per cent. over last 
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year. The condition of pasturage is not up to 


that of the corresponding time last year. 


According to the returns received by the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture, the wheat crop 
is now believed to be safe from serious injury. 
Not less than 18 bushels to the acre is looked for, 
giving, with the increased acreage, 25,000,000 
bushels as the probable yield. The rye acreage 
is reported to have increased 300 per cent.. this 
year, and the crop is very promising. Farm ani- 
mals are reported in fine condition, and to have 
increased largely in number. 
sheep is reported to be 2,000,000 in 1882, against 
800,000 in 1881. 





A report by Mr. James M. Swank, Secretary 
of and Steel Association, at Phila- 
delphia, is now in press as to the foreign iron 
trade in 1881-82. Some abstracts therefrom have 
been printed in the Bzd/etin, published by that 
association, which indicate that, without an 
important exception, every country in Europe 
produced more iron and steel during 1881 than 
during the year before, and that prices were 


the Iron 


nearly as satisfactory to producers. The pro- 
duction in Great Britain is stated to haye been 
enormous, and the exports are said to have even 
slightly exceeded the extraordinary total of 1880. 
France especially enjoyed a very prosperous 
year, and Sweden and 
Austria all report exceptional productiveness in 
this respect. In France, Germany and Austria 
the steady maintenance of the trade is said to 
have been largely due to a notable extension of 
railroad construction in those countries. The 


quantities of iron and steel rails and railway roll- 


Germany, Belgium, 


ing stock required were larger than in any pre- 
ceding year since 1872-73, and, as a matter of 
course, the activity was not confined to these 
Present indi- 
cations are that in a general way the European 
iron and steel trades will not be so actively 
employed. 


branches of the metal industries. 


First among the existing signs is noted the 
decline in the American demand for foreign. iron 
and steel. All foreign markets are sensitive of 
this, but more particularly the effect is apparent 
in Great Britain, where prices have been low- 
ered, and the competition for the continental 
supply has become keen, if not severe. This, 
Mr. Swank remarks, is evident from the fact that 
English pig iron can be exported to Germany at 
a profit, in spite of the German duty of $2.50 
per ton. In turn this must seriously affect the 
price of German pig irom, and the report in 
question therefore says it is evident that the Ger- 
man tariff is not sufficiently protective to suit 
German manufacturers. The same may be said 
of most of the continental duties, which, as a 
matter of course, Mr. Swank thinks are *‘ more 
ornamental than useful.’’ The present tendency 
is believed to be therefore that, because of the 
present low prices in England, the German, 
French and other markets will be seriously 
affected by British competition. 


The French iron and steel trades are reported 
very active at present, and, although the effect of 
the reduced duties on imports by the law of May 
7, 1881, is not visible yet, Mr. Swank believes 
that it soon will be, and furthermore predicts 
that the new reactionary policy of a country 
which has been so pronounced a protectionist 
** will not be well received by the great iron and 
steel interests of France,” and will not long con- 
tinue to receive the approval of the French goy- 
ernment itself. The French journal Z’Axcre, 
however, does not confirm these extreme views. 
It says, ina recent issue: ‘‘ The general posi- 
tion of our foreign neighbors does not inspire 
apprehension of a reaction. Nevertheless, we 
must not forget that competition has been made 
easier by the recent modifications of the cus- 
toms tariffs. We may expect them to take part, 
and be sometimes even successful, in competi- 
tions for contracts given out both by the goy- 
ernment and private firms.’’ Mr. Swank quotes 
this, but claims that the view taken merely 
shows that the inevitable reaction has not yet 
Set In. 


The number of 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





CONDITION OF THE BRITISH STOCK 


MARKETS. 


London, Fune 1.—There have been so many 
outside influences tending to check speculation 


in England of late that it would scarcely have 
created surprise had the stock markets been 
adversely affected. 
leading foreign markets with which London is 


most intimately acquainted—those of New York 


and Paris—has been far from reassuring, and 
even at the present time they show few or no 
signs of reanimation. 
securities have dropped seriously, and specula- 
tion therein is thoroughly disheartened. Then 
again, political matters have occupied a large 
share of public attention, and there is a wide- 
spread feeling of discontent respecting the man- 
agement of Irish and Egyptian affairs, a feeling 


which cannot be measured by the utterances of 


partisan newspapers in this country, but which 
is pervading all classes. Further than this, 
though the value of money here, as in the 
United States, has been tending downward, the 
condition of the money market, as measured by 
that antiquated standard, the Bank of England 
reserve, is still decidedly weak, and there is little 
that is very cheerful to be chronicled as to the 
condition of trade throughout the country. The 
depression is indeed seldom marked ; and, on the 
other hand, there are no instances of any special 
activity, but manufacturers appear to be jogging 
along through the year with a sufficiency of work 
to keep them going, and probably with a margin 
of profit which is narrow enough. The only 
really favorable prospects are found in the agri- 
cultural districts, where, however, some rain is 
beginning to be needed; but remembering last 
year, and how good crops were spoiled by a 
soaking August, it will not yet awhile do to 
reckon upon anything favorable in respect to the 
coming harvest. Even the railway traffic returns, 
now that comparison is being made with a period 
of increase last year, are not showing any mate- 
rial expansion. Dealing with the seventeen prin- 
cipal British lines, the traffic increases menth by 
month have been as follows: 





NADUAEY wos eres scare 237872 [AO neck se eaheces ace £131, 60! 
february veer 164,016 | May (say)..........005 Ff so 
March Uierecreck 141,921 —_—. 

Five months increase. cess. nescence eee £900,714 


Thus, although the total expansion appears 
large, it accrued mainly during the first three 
months, during which last year a falling off of 
about £300,000 was recorded. The figures for 
May are minus the returns for the final week, 
which has been estimated at the average of the 
first three weeks during the month. It is known 
that working expenditure has increased, though 
it is believed not to any sufficient extent to pre- 
vent better dividends being paid in August, even 
were the traffic returns in June to remain practi- 
cally stationary, which it is hoped may not be 
the case. Whether, however, we shall win back 
the railway dividends of two years ago is another 
matter altogether. The probabilities are we shall 
not. The trading profits of mercantile companies 
in different parts of the country do not show any 
striking features except, may be, the gas com- 
panies, which have latterly been paying larger 
dividends, in spite of the electric mania. Cer- 
tainly the returns of steamship companies which 
are affected by profitless American trade have 
latterly been reduced, and the same may be said 
respecting cotton-spinning companies.  Alto- 
gether the situation is not one which would afford 
any very material encouragement to the Stock 
Exchange. 

Yet there can be no doubt that English markets 
have latterly been firm. Only in special direc- 
tions can it be said that there has been much 
speculative activity; nevertheless, securities have 
been held well by investors, and are scarce upon 
the market. To show that such has really been 
the case, however, we must appeal to the market 
prices of purely British investments. If conti- 
nental government loans or United States rail- 
roads have not fared so well, the fault has not 
lain with the British investor. The following 
list gives a number of home, colonial and foreign 
stocks which are purely sterling investments. 
Dividends on all of them have been paid during 


The condition of the two 


In both the prices of 































there has been an advance in prices : 


GOVERNMENT FUNDS HELD WHOLLY IN LONDON, 






‘Consols, 3 per Cents...3 . ccses== Ss scsuewcet eee 99% 102% 
India, 34 per cents. ..3.c Sere TOL 1014 
Canada, 4 percents... cas. eee sere 104 105 

Cape eiGnod Hope, 4% per cents 101g 103% 
New South Wales, 4 per cents 10444 10414 
New Zealand, 5 per cents... 104 10444 
Argentine, 6 per cents, 1868. 100 103 

Brazilian, 5 per cents, 1865.. IOI rolls 


Chilian, 5 per cents, 1873...........+ we, 89 93 


Uruguay, 27% per Cents... 00 once ccnmsiseeirans 37% 39 
Spanish Quicksilver, 5 per cents, mortgage. . ot 
Massachusetts Sterling, 5 per cents, 1871-72.. 1 


guarantees. The railway market has also risen. 
their dividends for the better half of the year, 


effect of those distributions. 


ment has been very distinct indeed. 


tive: 
PRICES OF RAILWAY SECURITIES, 


















English. Dec.,’81. May, '82. 
Great aNester cache catiedccen ces cacket ees I 146 
London & North Western.............00se00 173% 
London & South Western.... 13 
Midland ....... 141 
North Eastern . 172 
South Eastern.......... 138 

Indian, 
Bombay, Baroda & Central India............ 141 144 
Great India Peninsula............ 140 147 
Seinde Panjaub Delhi. scs-8 soc. ees nee 128 129 

Scotch. 
Caledonian’ 5. n--sthaires ss bee coreee ieee TP 113, 108%, 
North Bridshs, ..ssen aes ettes ce cee ae 05% 9534 
Great Sduthern & Western 106 113 
Great Northern of Ireland 117 119 
Midland Great Western..... & 79 83 
South and Central American, 

Buenos Ayres Great Southern 154 170 
Central Argentine II 120 
Mexican..< 1; cceskatle i 80 110 
SanyPawloditcacs,b.thc scenes canes Cece ane 38% 3914 


It may be mentioned that the Scinde is the 


only Indian line which is faring badly in respect 


to its traffic returns during the current half year. 
Yet, as shown above, there has been a rise even 
in this stock. 

This contrast of prices may perhaps be use- 
fully extended to banking companies. Here the 
record presented wears a much more checkered 
aspect. 
announced their adoption of limited liability, like 
the London Joint Stock, the Union of London, 
and the Commercial of Scotland, have unmis- 
takably risen, and the two ‘State Banks” have 
been in very marked favor. But for the rest the 
moyement has been very slight, and the instances 
of improvement or otherwise about evenly 
balanced. Some of the Irish banks have been 
noticeably out of favor, owing probably to the 
special circumstances of their position. Indeed, 
bankers in Ireland must have had a very anxious 
time of it during the past two years. 


PRICES OF BANKING COMPANIES, 















English, Dez.,'81. May, '82 
Bank of England........ a A 28s, 288} 
Londons& Westmins' 74 71 
London Joint Stock. . 54 
London & County,... 75 
Union of London, 49 
National Provincial.............. 40% 
Manchester & Liverpool District 37} 
Bank of Scotland........ wa 290% 
Commercial of Scotland....... 5 3 56 
Royal of Scotland 212 
Union of Scotland 2436 
Bank of Ireland. 5 
Hibermian 2.0.06. cca vite : xe 
Provincial of Ireland St 53 


This statement merely indicates the position 
of home banking interests; but it may be said of 
colonial banks that favorable movements have 
been recorded except in the instances of Indian 
companies, which latterly have been admittedly 
mismanaged. Throughout the other departments 
of the Stock Exchange the record is of a nonde- 
script character, the principal features being the 
rise in electric and in land companies, while hap- 
less shareholders in Indian gold mines have seen 
the market going more and more against them. 
Whenever there has been the least reason for an 
improved market value, the Stock Exchange has 
shown itself only too willing to accord it, thus 
showing that it does not require any great specu- 
lative movement to sustain the market here for 
genuine securities. This is a gratifying record at 
a time when our neighbors have fared so badly. 







the five months, yet in almost every instance 


Dec.,'81. May, 82. 


The improvement in market prices is not by 
any means confined to government stocks and 


Since December home railways have distributed 


yet prices have more than recovered from the 
It is significant 
that there has even been a rise among the 
Irish companies, which are at length showing 
better traffic returns; while, looking abroad to 
those companies the capitals of which have been 
exclusively placed in London, the upward move- 
This will 
be seen from the record of Indian and South 
American railway securities mentioned below, ° 
the companies selected being really representa- 


Those companies which have lately 




















































THE GENERAL TRADE SITUATION 
AT BUFFALO. = 
Buffalo, June 15.—General trade, as a whole, 
is reported in a very satisfactory condition, the 
aggregate volume to date being about 15 per 
cent. ahead of corresponding month of last year. 
The exceptions are in clothing and millinery 
goods. At present little or no effort is being 
Tnade to push business, but a very general feeli 
of confidence is expressed regarding the future 
the favorable reports of the crop prospects 2 
received. , ’ —S 
In leading lines manufacturers of engines, | 
boilers, stoves, mill machinery and other special- 
ties are fully engaged, and anticipate no inco 
venience from the labor troubles elsewhe 
affecting the raw material. In coal much might 
be said regarding probable future movemen 
and the desirability of Buffalo as a distributi 
point in connection with the near approach 
completion of the several new railroads centering — 
here. Shipments to date are largely in excess of — 
last season, being 274,357 tons, as compared with 
143,711 tons for same time last year. Stocks for — 
shipment are light, and prices very fairly main- — 
tained. Lake freights to Chicago, which opened — 
at 55c. and advanced to 75c. per ton, have receded ~ 
to 65c., with a probability of a further decline 
on account of increased tonnage. Local stocks 
are light, orders for both manufacturing and— 
domestic purposes haying been free, with p: 
subject to some concessions. a 
But little is doing in iron, owing largely to the 
uncertainty of the future. Lumber has been in 
good demand until within the past two weeks, 
the total shipments to date being largely in ex- 
cess of corresponding weeks of 1881. Sto 
are fairly full for the season, a considerable por- 
tion being carried over from the unusually large — 
stock of last fall. Prices are high, with no imme- 
diate prospect of being lowered; receipts since 
the opening of navigation will approximate about 
50,000,000 feet. Rough hemlock is in go 
demand at prices which admit of a liberal profit. 
Shingles are in only moderate request, with fa 
stocks, and prices favoring buyers. Grain is 
unsettled and coming forward only in mode 
quantities; prices are high, and purchases for 
milling and other purposes are restricted to small 
lots to supply immediate wants, a feeling of un-— 
certainty prevailing more on account of specula- 
tive manipulation than any doubt as to the crop. 
Flour is active, and sales good; prices are w 
sustained. , 
In sole leather business is reported satisfac- 
tory, no effort being made to push it. Stocl 
are light, with prices quite firm, and tending — 
upward. The same may be said of uppers and — 
sheepskins. Hides are high and in fair request. 
Belting and hose are in fair demand. Manufac- _ 
turers of boots and shoes report a good season’s — 
business, but at prices which afford but a sma ; 
margin for profits. Dealers are ahead of last 
year in the volume of business to date, largel 
upon orders placed early, a very general falling 
off of the later reassortment purchases being 
observed. The same will apply to hats, caps, 
wall paper, crockery, glassware, etc. 7 
Dry goods show a satisfactory increase, as com- 
pared with last season, a fair distributive mo 
ment, with but few interruptions, being repor 
to date. Clothing is the prominent exception 
the general expression of satisfaction. Deal 
report but a fair spring’s trade, considerabl 
behind corresponding months of last year 
Stocks of summer weight are large, and orde 
restricted. Prices are low, with a probability of 
receding still further. Gents’ furnishings 
in fair request, with increased orders as 
weather becomes more settled. Prices are m. 
Millinery goods have shown but little activity 
on account of the backward season, but 
receiving more attention as the weather become 
warmer. ‘ 
Hardware shows a wholesome condition, » 
volume of business in the aggregate being qu 
satisfactory, but principally on small orders f 
quently duplicated. Prices are firm, with n 
immediate prospect of being lower. Carr 
and saddlery goods, particularly the form 
show a large increase over 1881. mi 
In groceries, business is reported as he 
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been exceptionally good and mal Deiniancdt 
the outlook in settled localities is good,.but in 
the districts affected by the labor troubles and 
low oil market a tendency to curtail lines is 
_ shown, which will result in a corresponding 
falling off in sales. Provisions are active and in 
- good demand; prices are high, and buyers are 
_ restricting themselves to small orders. Receipts 
of hogs are light, and of only fair quality. Texas 
s-fed steers are beginning to arrive, and the 
arket for fair butchers’ stock is lower, sales 
g made at $6.75@$7, against $8.25@$8.50 
last week. Early vegetables are scarce and 
prices high. New southern potatoes are coming 
in freely, and find a ready market at $5 per 
: "Darrel. Old potatoes are scarce and high, with 
~ the market receding, the season, which has been 
a very profitable one to large dealers, being 
_ about over. Butter is plenty and prices low, 
Pi: ut tending to higher figures, good Chautauqua 
county being quoted at 24c., fancy dairy brands 
bringing high prices. The supply of garden 
uck is somewhat limited, and prices still keep 
up. Good berries are scarce and prices high. 
 Ohios are just beginning to arrive; the quality is 
_ good and prices high. The local crop will be 
_ light. Foreign fruits are plenty and _ prices 
E. "weak. Liquors are in only moderate request, 
but at fair prices, the agitation in Congress 
_regarding the tariff affecting the trade. Collec- 
z tions, as a rule, are reported very fair, the 
‘i exceptions being in sections west mostly affected 
_ by the wet weather. Money is in good demand. 
~ Labor is plenty, but mechanics of all kinds are in 
good demand at fair wages. Building, which 
has been quite active, has fallen off somewhat, 
but there is still considerable going on. Real 
estate transactions have been unusually large, 
mainly in lots for building purposes, and largely 
among the working classes. Prices, which 
advanced rapidly in the early part of the season, 
_ are believed to have reached top figures. 
Crops in the neighboring counties are looking 
better under the influence of warmer weather, 
and will be fully up to the average. The hay 
crop in particular will be good. 
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GROWTH OF EVANSVILLE’S TRADE 
e AND MANUFACTURES. 

Evansville, June 12.—Evansville is des- 
tined apparently to become a notable man- 
ufacturing city in the southwest. The first 
requisite, coal, is possessed in abundance, the 
city being situated in the heart of one of the 
richest coalfields in America. Its area is esti- 
“mated at 30,000 square miles—24,000 accessible, 
and 6,000 tributary thereto. The coal lies imme- 
pee under the city, and is delivered into the 
_ yards at a cost of goc. aton. It is furnished to 
manufacturers on the line of the railroad at 75C. 
-aton. The coal business done here amounts to 
- 4,000,000 bushels a year. Not less to the iron 
_ deposits than to coal is Evansville indebted for 
rm prosperity. The cheapness of fuel, with unlim- 
a supplies of iron at hand, constitutes a stable 
basis on which to establish an important manu- 
_ facturing center. The Iron mountain of Missouri 
is almost at the doors of the city, and is computed 
to contain enough ore to supply the markets of 
se the world for a thousand years. The quality is 
reported to be unsurpassed. The facilities for 
distribution possessed by, Evansville constitute 
a great advantage. By rivers and railroads 
this city has direct access to the ores and 
metals of Missouri, and receives the products 
cof Kentucky and Tennessee; they also pene- 
trate one of the finest timber districts in the 
west. The growth of the railroads centering 
here has greatly helped to develop the city. The 
- Louisville & Nashville opens the entire south, 
via Nashville, to Evansville merchants, and to 
the west by way of St. Louis. North, the Evans- 
_ ville & Terre Haute forms, with the Chicago & 
astern, a direct line to Chicago. The Peoria, 
- Decatur & Evansville is another important line, 
and by its connections opens new routes to In- 
_ dianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and eastern cities. It also brings to this market 
the grain of Illinois. The Indianapolis & Evans- 
ville, now building, forms almost a bee line from 
5 ivansville to Indianapolis. Another road is 
talked of to Jackson, Miss., via Memphis, which 
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will make a shorter line from the east to Mem- 
phis and New Orleans by 200 miles than by 
any-existing line. The Louisville, Evansville & 
St. Louis Air Line will soon be completed, and 
will place this city within four hours of Louis- 
ville. The healthfulness of the location of Evans- 
ville, and the comparative cheapness with which 
many necessities can be obtained, are among the 
advantages. In 1814 the town was laid out. In 
1818 the tax duplicate for the year amounted to 
$191.28. In 1819 there were 100 inhabitants, 
which number was increased to 2,121 in 1840. 
In 1847 the legislature granted a charter in- 
corporating the city. Since that time Evansville 
has prospered steadily. In 1857 a report was 
published by the Board of Trade as to the amount 
of business done by the various industries of 















the city. This report, as compared with an 
exhibit for the past year, is as follows : 
During past 
: In 1857. year, 
umber mills: gn cue tesenade cdeet cae $62,000 $1,965,000 
Furniture...... + 96,000 15,000,000 
Breweries..... ...,. 58,000 500,000 
Steam boilers, etc .. 198,000 ame 
Stoves and castings. 120,000 000 
Tron and hardware . 275,000 400,000 
Pyrite. sos patina venice 69,000 335,000 
GTOCETIES pacers ce sacs cits caadniiess) «ica 2,034,629 3,350,245 
Daye ROQdsy.« easetaewecace copiraniccenele 845,271 1,580,000 
Boots and shoes.. 123,000 731,000 
Planing mills} fs vase smameseesiod sseels 35,000 551,000 
EOtRIS Es alate atch ol- aishtntei te whale nia:t ets $3,906,900 $25,602,245 


This showing of the present trade is, of course, 
in the lines affording a comparison with 1857. 
There are now many new industries in operation, 
and others in course of erection. <A large plow 
factory, a coffin factory and a pottery have just 
been completed. Small concerns of a few years 
ago are building anew or enlarging. The man- 
ufacture of furniture leads the list, employing 
1,000 men, paying $500,000 per year in wages, 
and showing an increase in business of about 
100 per cent. in the past three years. Following 
this in importance is the manufacture of lumber, 
employing 905 hands, paying $419,000 in wages, 
and making last year 94,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The manufacture of plows gives an annual pro- 
duction valued at about $250,000. Five stove 
foundries employ 400 men, whose wages amount 
to $200,000 per annum, and whose aggregate 
production is valued at $500,000. Six machine 
foundries, with about 400 men, do a yearly busi- 
ness amounting to $400,000. Four breweries 
are sending out yearly 60,000 barrels of beer, 
being an increase of about 150 per cent. in five 
years. There are seven planing mills, paying 
$125,000 annually in wages, and turning out 
products valued at $515,000. Six flour mills 
this year made 138,000 barrels of flour, and five 
hominy mills turned out 57,000 barrels of hominy. 
Four grain elevators have a capacity for 515,000 
bushels. The cotton mill of 20,000 spindles has 
a capacity of 25,000 yards per day, and produces 
a class of goods that is claimed to be unsurpassed. 
The new pottery company has an eight-kiln 
capacity, and will make a specialty of standard 
white and china ware. There are twelve brick- 
yards, and one of them turns out 55,000 per day. 
They are unable to supply the demand of the city. 
Altogether there are about goo firms doing busi- 


ness in this city, with about $2,700,000 of bank’ 


capital. 
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CONVICT PUNISHMENT. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—The discussion of crime-cause and crime- 
punishment is attracting the attention of thinking 
men in Europe and this country. 

The chief difficulty that presents itself in the 
consideration given to this subject is found in the 
lack of comprehension of the cause and appro- 
priate remedies. 

Crime and the conviction of the criminal and 
his incarceration seem to conclude the questions 
involved in the general treatment of the issues 
growing out of the purpose of penal legislation. 

To enact laws which declare the penalty to be 
inflicted on those who commit crime is necessary 
for the preservation of social rights. These laws 
embrace the principles which made them essential 
for social order. 

The just, impartial and faithful administration 
of these laws satisfies the public demand for the 
safety and general welfare of communities. 


It is suggested that the penalty for the crime 
and the punishment of the criminal are distinct 
subjects for careful examination, and are not yet 
as fully understood as their importance demands. 
The conviction and incarceration of a convict are 
too generally regarded as conclusive of punish- 
ment as the direct consequence of incarceration. 
If the penalty is incarceration, then it is evident 
that punishment must be the treatment of the 
person during incarceration. It is the character 
and effect of this treatment which now excites much 
discussion. To determine the best method of 
dealing with convicts involves the systems of 
prison discipline now adopted, and an investi- 
gation of the -bases of these systems, as each is 
administered, for their effects on society and the 
prisoner. 

Penal laws change as society changes, 

Crimes are like disease—they are modified as 
given conditions arise in the communities. The 
demand for protection which society claims must 
be directed to the causes which imperil it. Civili- 
zation largely tends to create these causes, and 
penal laws must define what are crimes as neces- 
sity arises, and enact adequate remedies or 
penalties. But in all higher grades of crime 
incarceration is the penalty. Thus subjected to 
incarceration for crimes are to be found the most 
varied individual characters. And it is to be 
observed that the crime-cause has also 
distinctive characteristics. 


its 


It is doubted if any system of punishment: 


of offenders can be either wise or philosophic 
which ignores the crime-cause and the individ- 
ualities of the convicts. 

If penal laws are for the protection of society, 
surely the punishment of the criminal should be 
such as to insure, if possible, this protection. Of 
what avail is it that incarceration is inflicted as a 
penalty if the punishment tends to endanger 
society by its influences on the convict? The 
philosophy of punishment is to treat the convict 
in such a manner as to check crime. 

If the penalty and the punishment can be made 
conjointly to secure public safety, then the punish- 
ment must be based on the truest method to 
attain this result. The prisons are only places of 
in which, while so confined, - the 
individual is prevented from injuring society. 


confinement, 


This is not now regard<d as the high purpose of} 


There are some who believe this is 
the best there can be expected from punitive 
laws. But the student who has examined the 
subject finds sufficient reason for a different 
opinion. 


punishment. 


It has been said that crime is a consequence, 
as has been suggested, of a condition precedent 
to its commission. The commission of the act 
constitutes the completeness of the violation of 
the law; but these are inchoate conditions of 
intention and will, that are the creations of 
Therefore, the philo- 
sophy of punishment must relegate the remedy 


to the preéxisting cause. 


another preéxisting cause. 


Is it within the scope of any sound system of 
punishment of the convict, during incarceration, 
to associate him witha large number of criminals, 
when the cause of his crime could only be treated, 
remedially or punitively, by means adapted to 
his individual case? If punishment is other than 
imprisonment, then this question must be 
answered. The answer determines the system 
or method of applying punishment. 

That crime-cause is ascertainable is but the 
outcome of a proper investigation, and as easily 
obtained, as the investigation is judicious, if it is 
the result of qualification and experience. It has 
also been said that there are twenty-two causes 
of crime operating and influencing members of 
society, most especially the young. Some are 
social influences—they originate in the social 
condition; others are inherited; many are conse- 
quences of misgovernment or non-government of 
the child, want of trade-knowledge, and injudicious 
school-training. 

Can it be maintained that the best system 
of convict punishment, during imprisonment, is to 
associate all these individuals at forced labor for 
profit, degrading them by association without 
regard to their age, crime-cause, or individual 
capacities or personal qualifications. 

But it should not be overlooked that society 


os 


has its share in the responsibility for causes of 
crime. One of the wisest of penologists, more 
than a century ago, said: 

**T do not pretend to diminish the just wrath 
these crimes deserve; but in indicating their 
sources I think myself justified in drawing one 
general conclusion, and that is, that no punish- 
ment for a crime can be called just—that is, nec- 
essary—so long as the law has not adopted the 
best possible means in the circumstances of a 
country to prevent the crimes it punishes.”’ 

As both a rational and philosophic deduction, 
is it just to apply a general plan of punishment 
for all criminals in prison without the least regard 
to the cause of the crime of each individual? If 
the system is forced toil for profit, physical labor, 
the constant use of the muscles exclusively in 
sold labor of each convict to a contractor, then 
that system declares that the only aim of punish- 
ment is the slavery of the man to a remorseless 
task ; that protection to society which punishment 
ought to secure is best found in the exclusive and 
exhaustive use of the muscular or physical powers 
of the convict. 

The mental and moral constitutions of the con- 
vict are thus ignored as unworthy of consideration 
while applying punishment to him for his offense. 

Reformation, reéstablishment in self-respect, 
instruction, training toward a better or higher 
remedial or curative influences, 
all those agencies 


social plane, 


which morals present as 


possible for good, are to be rejected in the 


punishment of the guilty. It, cannot be claimed 
that, of all men, convicts are beyond the need or 
reach of these influences. Possibly—yes, most 
probably—for the first time they were ever applied 
to them, for admittedly they are effective in their 
operation on the human character. Why, then, 
to be excluded? There is no 
authority for this assumption as to criminals, and 
especially for young offenders under first convic- 
tion and sentence. 


are prisoners 


It will not be accepted as a peremptory estop- 
pel of this line of argument to assert, that convicts 
only must be made to support themselves and 
make a profit to the state during incarceration for 
their crimes, and that remedial or reformatory 
agencies are of little or no consequence to the best 
interests of themselves or society. 

Civilization refuses to accept this proposition. 
The poor, the wretched, sick, friendless, ignorant, 
homeless and vicious are each now treated and 
cared for by the enlightened dictates of social 


welfare. That is done to prevent, to protect, to 


reclaim, and to secure public advantages or the 


the safety of the social organism. 

If this be so, then by what course of reasoning 
are convicts during imprisonment for their crimes 
excluded from these 


influences, they who so 


greatly need them ? 

Is civilization to glory in the fact that the state 
makes profit and gain by its blind greed out of 
the crimes of its citizens, amd that it has no other 
responsibility for the treatment of its convicts ? 
What must be that system of convict punishment 
It is 
Such 
a system, wherever administered, can be thus 
described: Work the prisoner for money profit, 
and deny his capabilities for other than a life of 
This is the best that the dark age ever 
Profit- 
making prisons, if operated on this principle, are 


which is founded on this single principle? 
without reason, conscience, hope or faith. 


crime. 
affirmed. Itis utterly indefensible now. 
manufactoriés of a crime-class in communities. 
So dangerous an element in society is created by 
this treatment of convicts during incarceration, 
and society gains but a small profit indeed by 
such a method of convict punishment. The 
balance sheet would show that this pretended 
profit is the most costly of methods society could 
adopt, if cos¢ is the criterion of the best system of 
convict punishment. 

Convict punishment should be so applied as to 
benefit the prisoner and protect society. It 
should first comprehend the cause of the crime, 
and then seek to remove it; reform the individ- 
ual, elevate, improve, strengthen, train, teach, 
restore him—make him a better man and a good 
citizen. This is worth the effort. Itis a prac- 
tical effect of the necessary means if properly 
applied. The first result is to be reached by non- 
association in prison populations ; the next is to 
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preserve the self-respect of the individual; then 
judicious training, needed instruction—mental, 
moral and mechanical ; 
qualification for useful, honorable, honest life- 
work. The foundation for all this is the non-asso- 
It is 
the individual who committed the crime; he it 


then labor as the highest 


ciation of convicts at forced toil for profit. 


was who by wise jurisprudence was tried as an 
individual, convicted as an individual, sentenced 
as an individual, and he ought by every dictate of 
common sense to be punished individually for 
his individual act. The cost, if that is a para- 
mount consideration, of all convict punishment 
is, after all, a tax paid to maintain the public 
welfare. RICHARD VAUX. 
Philadelphia, Fune 13. 
COST OF COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZERS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S, 

Sir—In the article on page 309 of your issue 
of May 20, ‘‘Is the Soil of the United States 
Collier, of 
the Bureau of Agriculture, as claiming that the 
improvement in quality and reduction in price of 


THE 


Being Exhausted?” you quote Dr. 


commercial fertilizers, as compared with the same 
in 1869, is the result of ‘‘chemical supervision ”’ 
under various state laws, thereby ignoring any 
part that lower cost of materials, increased 
knowledge and improved methods of manipula- 


tion 





and, may I add, an intelligent effort on the 
part of the manufacturer to improve quality and 
lessen cost—may have had in bringing about this 
change in price and quality. 

The various materials that furnish the valuable 
ingredients of a commercial fertilizer are now 
obtained at less than half their cost thirteen years 
ago. 
removal of the duty upon sulphur, and to the 


This decrease in cost is partly due to the 


general shrinkage of prices incident to doing 
business upon a specie basis, instead of paper ; 
but it is mainly due to the discovery of new 
sources of supply for ammonia and phosphoric 
acid—discoveries with which state chemists had 





apening of 
cost to the manufacturer, and this alone, that 
gives the farmer his fertilizers at less than half 
their cost to him thirteen years ago. Besides 
this, the leading manufacturers are furnishing a 
fair percentage of potash in their compounds, a 
very necessary ingredient, and one that was not 
furnished in fertilizers in 1869. 

With these changes in cost and composition 
the chemical supervision under state authority 
has had absolutely nothing to do, 

You also quote Dr. Collier as saying that com- 
mercial fertilizers sold in this country in the past 
few years are chiefly valuable for their phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Dr, Collier thus ignores 
ammonia, which is the most costly ingredient in 
and the element almost 
invariably soonest exhausted from the soil. Pot- 
ash was not an ingredient of these fertilizers in 
1869, nor until some years later, and even now 
not one-half these goods contain it. 


a commercial fertilizer, 


Dr. Collier falls into the grave error of refer- 
ring to ‘‘intrinsic”’ 
as synonymous terms, 


values 
The intrinsic value as an 
element of plant food of a commercial manure— 
z, é., the amount of crop-producing power it pos- 


and ‘* commercial ” 


sesses—I believe no chemist has attempted to 
the cost 
or market value of the elements of plant food 
contained in a fertilizer-—may be approximately 
arrived at, and this is what state authorities 
attempt. In giving these valuations it is usually 
stated that they are necessarily only approximate, 


decide ; but the commercial value—z. ¢., 


and are made only as a basis for comparing fer- 
tilizers, so that purchasers may have a means of 
estimating their comparative commercial cheap- 
ness, and it is usually expressly stated that this 
valuation in no way measures or attempts to 
measure agricultural (intrinsic) value. Dr. Collier 
states that the consumer of fertilizers has been 
greatly benefited by a ‘‘change in the basis of 
valuation” made by state chemists. He says: 
“It is also to be observed that the basis of valu- 
ation of these fertilizers has been changed, and 
in this way increased greatly the benefits accruing 
to purchasers and consumers.”’ For example, in 
1869 the value generally given to soluble phos- 
phoric acid was 16%c. per pound, while now the 
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same constituent is estimated at 12c. per pound. 
The valuation of that ingredient being to a certain 
extent arbitrary, it naturally varies in the dif- 
ferent states. It is now estimated at 1oc. per 
pound in some states, while others estimate it as 
high as 12%c. In the earlier valuation a liberal 
estimate was placed upon insoluble phosphoric 
acid. At the present time most states place no 
value upon this form of acid. Allowing nothing 
for insoluble phosphoric acid, 12c. per pound is 
a fair valuation for soluble acid; but this valua- 
tion is based solely upon the cost of materials, 
and is in no way brought about or influenced 
by any change in the ‘‘ basis of valuation’’ acted 
upon by state authorities. For 6riginating com- 
mercial fertilizers we are indebted, primarily, to 
the chemist; for the reduction in their cost to 
consumers, we are indebted solely to the laws of 
trade. Most of the state laws relating to fer- 
tilizers are worse than useless, those of New 
York in particular. It is possible to enact laws 
upon this subject which would greatly benefit 
the consumer, mainly through preventing him, 
in his reckless pursuit of so-called cheap fer- 
tilizers, from forcing down the quality of the 
goods. I was recently told by a leading manu- 
facturer of fertilizers that he had given up trying 
to make high-grade goods, since the majority of 
purchasers were governed entirely by price, and 
would only purchase low-priced goods. The 
State of Georgia forbids the sale of any ammo- 
niated fertilizer containing less than 2 per cent. 
of ammonia and 8 per cent. of soluble phos- 
phoric acid. With such a law, and with efficient 
means provided for sampling and analyzing 
goods from trade packages, and with the results 
published, the farmer might be protected from 
the ill effects of his own cupidity and that of the 








manufacturers. S. N. 
Wilmington, Del., June 13. 
ADDITIONAL POINTS ON THE 


SANDED COTTON QUESTION. 

In BRADSTREET’S, of June 10, were published 
opinions of a number of planters and others, 
among our correspondents in the south, on the 
sanded cotton question. Further testimony on the 
subject is presented in the following abstracts : 

From Rienzi, Miss., a correspondent writes: 
‘‘As to sanded cotton, would suggest that all 
cotton sold in market should be tagged with a 
mark showing ginner’s residence. There is a 
great deal of swindling in packing by putting a 
good sample on sides.”’ 

From Raleigh, N. C., a correspondent writes 
as follows: “I think the best plan for gettting 
rid of the sand in cotton is for all the cotton 
exchanges to advertise and warn the people not 
to gin cotton until the sand is taken out.” 

A correspondent at Whitaker’s, N. C., writes: 
**Much of the sand could have been brushed off 
in the gathering from the field, but our labor is 
not to be controlled by regular monthly wages 
when extra prices are being offered to gather 
crops by the hundred pounds. There are now 
being introduced cotton cleaners, which will be 
used in this region the coming season.” 

From Milledgeville, Ga., a correspondent 
writes: ‘The sanded cotton question, in my 
opinion, is the most difficult one addressing itself 
to the cotton trade. A large portion of the sand 
and dirt found in the cotton bale is the result of 
negligence in gathering and ginning, but still a 
very large part of the sand is intentionally 
thrown in the cotton during the process of 
ginning, to add to its weight. I have been 
handling cotton direct from the planters for ten 
years, and the result of my observations has 
been as above stated. Now, as to remedies, I 
think the work should begin in the southern 
cotton exchanges by a circular addressed to the 
interior merchants and large planters, fully 
setting forth these abuses and damages, with a 
statement that estimates of the weight of the 
sand would be made in each sandy bale, and the 
same deducted from the gross weight.” 

A correspondent at Meridian, Miss., says he has 
*‘never known of but one or two cases of sand- 
packed cotton where it was fraudulent, though 
when it is dusty and sandy it often looks as if it 
might be intentionally packed.” 


From Greensboro, Ga., a correspondent writes 
that he has ‘‘lost money every year by rotten and 
damaged cotton, caused by planters turning the 
bales out in the open air and on the ground for 
the purpose of making it gain in weight. A few 
days before marketing some planters turn the 
bales over and allow the outside to dry. Of 
course, the country buyer pays for the water. He 
thinks the only way to force the farmer to keep 
his cotton dry is for cotton men to declare such 
bales unmerchantable, and require it to be dried 
and repacked before being rated as salable.” 

From Franklin, Tenn., a correspondent writes : 
“‘Many ginners have attachments for removing 
dust, but none that I know of for removing stain. 
That there may be an occasional instance of false 
packing I have no doubt. But the wholesale 
charge made by English cotton buyers that sand 
has been fraudulently mixed with cotton for gain 
is unreasonable and false.” 

A correspondent at Mitchell’s Station, Ala., 
writes: ‘* The gin does not clean the sand out of 
the lint, and until some plan is invented to enable 
the gin to discard the sand it cannot be avoided 
when the picking season is wet or very windy. 
In buying such cotton there is always a differ- 
ence of from 3%c. to 4%c. per pound from 
the price of middling, and, of course, it is sold 
and bought as sandy cotton.” s 

From Boligee, Ala., a correspondent writes: 
**Sand to some extent is found in a good por- 
tion of the crop every year, as on many planta- 
tions the gins are old and are not kept in 
proper repair, and the cotton is ginned and 
packed by ignorant freedmen. From these 
places we generally get a bad sample—badly 
ginned and dusty. With good gins and intelli- 
gent ginners and packers there would be little 
complaint of sanded cotton. With all the defects 
of our present mode of packing, etc., there is no 
ground for that extraordinary case reported from 
across the water.” 

A correspondent from Coatopa, Ala., writes: 
“‘The crop of 1880-81 was gathered during one 
of the worst seasons ever witnessed, and, of 
course, has in it a great deal of sand and limey 
powder. The crop of 1881-82 was gathered 
during a good season; only a few heavy rains 
fell during gathering time, and very few com- 
plaints will be heard about sand in that cotton.” 

A correspondent at Madison Station, Miss., 
says: ‘*The writer uses a cotton-cleaner, which 
beats and fans the dust and sand out of the 
cotton, and would advise ‘all ginners to use 
cotton-cleaners, such as Clark’s, manufactured at 
Atlanta, Ga., or the ‘Complete Cleaner,’ manu- 
factured by Carver Gin Company, East Bridge- 
water, Mass.; either are good. The cause of 
sand or dust in cotton is from storms, and pick- 
ing cotton and piling on the ground, and various 
ways of handling without any care.” 

A correspondent at Holly Springs, Miss., 
writes: ‘*The fact of sand appearing is due 
solely to natural causes ; it appears in lof grades 
and late pickings.” 

A correspondent in Cooke county, Texas, 
writes ‘that he does not believe there is a 
single farmer in Cooke county who puts sand in 
his cotton. They all know that home buyers 
would knock off in the price more than the 
weight of the sand.” 

A correspondent in Coryell county, Texas, 
writes: ‘* By using a good condenser it is easy 
to keep sand out of the lint. In sandy land 
counties, by ginning without condensers into a 
lint-room, there will be more or less sand in the 
lint. Where there is sand found in cotton to any 
extent, and condensers are used, it is put in inten- 
tionally.” 

A correspondent at Scooba, Miss., writes, in 
reference to the sanded cotton question: ‘The 
evil cannot be remedied until machinery is in- 
vented to free it of trash, dirt, etc., in ginning, 
or until we get rid of the negro labor (which we 
considera failure). Negroes will not pick cotton 
clean; in fact, they are getting more and more 
shiftless, and are actually not self-sustaining.” 

From Cross Keys P. O., Union county, S.C., 
a correspondent sends the following: ‘That 
there are people mean enough to put in sand, 
rocks, water, or anything else, to increase the 
weight of their cotton bales, I do not doubt; 3 but, 






























































generally speaking,, most people know that the 
facilities for tracing up such things and saddling ~ 
the crime on the proper persons are such that 
even very mean men are afraid to attempt such a 
thing. Many day laborers pick cotton by the hun- 
dred pounds; many of them are not over-careful 
in knocking off the dirt, as it weighs heavier than 
the naked cotton. It is weighed at night, put 
into the cotton-house, thence in the gin-house. > 
The sand and dirt adhering to the cotton and 
passing with the lint into the lint-room, much of | 
it gets into the bale, to be knocked out at the — 
factories, and then justly complained of.” : 
A correspondent in Catahoula parish, La,, 
writes: ‘In relation to sand in cotton, I think — 
the cause is that few gins have flues; conse-— 
quently the dirt, sand and dust are blown out 
together. If gin-stands had flues, much of the 7 
sand would fall through. Many people do not 
care, as they think the heavier the bale the more 
money.” 
A correspondent at Prescott, Ark., writes: — 
“«Sand in cotton is caused principally by beating © 
rains, and only improved machinery in ginning — 
can remedy the evil.” 
A correspondent at Whitaker’s, N. C., writes: 
“T would suggest that the use of cotton-cleaners 
that would work the sand ont of the cotton 
before it goes in the gin be insisted on. I expect 
to use one to every one of my gins this fall. It 
certainly adds to the value of the lint.” 
A correspondent in Orangeburg county, S. C., 
writes: ‘In reference to sanded cotton, the 
charge of the Oldham spinners is unjust. With — 
very few exceptions, the cause was on account of 
storms, which beat out the cotton from the bolls, 
and the planters were compelled to gin it as it~ 
was brought in from the fields—naturally sandy— 
and with imperfect gins were unable to get clear — 
of all the sand.” 
From Greenville, Ala., a correspondent writes: 
“In this market we have exclusively the ‘ plan- — 
tation movement,’ as it is termed, all of the cot-_ 
ton being marketed direct by the producer by — 
wagons, and thence distributed to ports, interior 
market, or overland to mills. Most of the pro- 
ducers of cotton in this section, with few excep-— 
tions (and this is largely true in many of the 
cotton-growing districts of the south), are in 
arrears with the merchant who advances to them _ 
at a fair profit, and often in addition to that exacts 
a usury for accommodation extended. The pro- _ 
ducer is to discharge the obligation with cotton, — 
so many pounds or so many bales of an average — 
weight, and, frequently, grade. There being 
usually more or less stormy weather each season — 
while cotton is being gathered, each man has his _ 
share of storm-sanded cotton. He is careful to 
save it all for market. When the cotton is to be. 
ginned and baled, instead of taking the necessary 
precaution to rid it of dirt (as all can do_ 
almost totally in ginning), they close the 
motor on the gin, and let the sand that 
was gathered with the cotton pass into t 
gin, and, there being no suction or unde 
draft by reason of the mote-board on gin being z 
closed, the gin-brush whips it into the room or 
condenser, as the case may be, with the cotton 
after the saws have taken out the seed. Thus the 
have a : bale of sanded cotton for market. 





' 


' 


it fen one merchant to anotite for bids. Aft 

it has been handled a number of times, th 
sample by which the cotton is offered is alm 
entirely free from sand, and some merchant b 
the bale by that sample and is defrauded. “ 

again, when they offer it by the sample with th 
sand in it, the merchant, being anxious to cl 
up theaccount, and rather than carry the balan 
over to another year or risk losing it, b 
the cotton at a price far in excess of its real val 
and credits the account, thus indirectly encour: 
ing and abetting the rascally work of selling sand 
by weight for cotton. I do not think I have 
detected an instance in my four seasons of buy- 


south, 



















































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 
ey policy of life insurance for $5,000 was 
assigned toa trust association which agreed to 
: pay the premium thereon, and to pay to such 
person as the assured should designate one- 
tenth of the insurance money. The assured was 
to pay to the association $6 down, and $2.50 
annually. On the death of the assured the asso- 
ciation collected the full amount of the policy, 
$5,000, and paid over to his widow, to whom he 
had directed the tenth to be paid, $500. The 
association had paid the premiums for two years 
when the assured died. The administrator of 
the estate of the assured sued the association to 
recover the balance of $4,500, with interest 
hereon, claiming that the association, having no 
insurable interest in the life of the deceased, had 
no interest in the insurance money. In this 
case, Warnock vs. Davis, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in March, reversed the judg- 
ment of the United States Circuit Court of Cin- 
 cinnati, and decided that the administrator should 
recover $4,500, and interest, from the associa- 
tion, less any premium the association had paid. 
Mr. Justice Field, in the opinion, said: The 
_ association had no insurable interest in the life of 
the deceased, and could not have taken out a 
_ policy in its own name. Such a policy would 
constitute what is termed a wager policy, ora 
mere speculative contract upon the life of the 
assured, with a direct interest in its early termin- 
ation. An insurable interest may in general 
terms be stated to be such as arises from the 
relations of the party obtaining the insurance 
either as creditor of or surety for the assured, or 
from the ties of blood or marriage to him, as 
will justify a reasonable expectation of advan- 
tage or benefit from the continuance of his life. 
- Otherwise the contract is a mere wager by which 
the party taking the policy is directly interested 
in the early death of the assured. Such policies 
have a tendency to create a desire for the event. 
They are, therefore, independently of any statute 
on the subject, condemned, as being against 
public policy. The assignment of a policy toone 
having no insurable interest in the life of the 
insured is as objectionable as the taking out of 
the policy, and this objection cannot be avoided 
Ma _ by giving the assignee a part interest only in the 
ne insurance money. 


A passenger cannot recover for injuries in- 
curred by him in jumping from a train in motion, 
though the train has stopped at the station, but 
not long enough to allow the passengers to alight, 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
A in Jewell vs. Chicago, St. Paul & Minnesota 
Railroad Company, decided if April. 





An oil company had its trade-mark cut on a 
 stencil-plate, as follows: ‘* Trade-mark Insurance 
Oil, Pat. Jan. 5, 1875’; the letters were of a 
peculiar form and Ganiler: with distinctive 
-scroll-work. This brand was imitated by a dealer 
in oil in New Orleans. The company sued for 
an injunction and damages—Insurance Oil Tank 
Company vs. Scott—and was defeated. On an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Louisiana the 
decree was reversed. The point on which ‘the 
defendant was successful in the court below was 
‘that the abbreviation “Pat.” meant that there 
was a patent, and that the trade-mark was there- 
fore a fraud on the public and a violation of law 
~ under Section 4,901 of the United States Revised 
Statutes, which prohibits the affixing of the 
word ‘‘patent”? where it is not authorized, 
under certain declared penalties. Judge Fenner, 
in the opinion, said: A representation in a trade- 
mark that an unprotected article is protected by a 
patent is a misrepresentation of an important 
7 fact, which would disentitle the owner to relief in 
a court of equity, as against a pirate ; but to have 
this effect the use of the word ‘‘ patented” must 
be for the purpose of deceiving the public, and, if 
there is a sufficient explanation to show that there 
. no dishonesty of purpose in using the word, 
the owner will not be prejudiced. The plaintift 
ayers that the use of the word ‘‘ patented” in its 
label or brand was intended to refer, not to the 
ticle, insurance oil, but to the word ‘‘trade- 
iark” placed on the top of the label. Had the 
words ‘‘ Registered in Patent Office ’’ been used, 
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no question could have arisen; but the use of the 
word ‘‘patented,’”’ as applied to a trade-mark so 
registered, is so common, that we are referred to 
an example where so learned a jurist as Judge 
Cooley uses the language: ‘In the United 
States trade-marks may be patented, etc.” 
Under such circumstances, we consider the ex- 
planation of plaintiff as sufficient to maintain its 
honesty of intention. Upon other points raised 
on the argument, the court said: There are 
authorities holding that it is essential to the 
validity of a trade-mark that it should indicate the 
name or address of the manufacturer or seller of 
the articles in such manner as to distinguish them 
as the goods made or sold by the parties claiming 
the benefit thereof. We consider, however, 
that the latest and best authorities establish that 
such particular designation is not essential; but 
that when a particular form of words or device, 
otherwise valid as a trade-mark, has been first 
employed by a particular maker or seller, and has 
been used by him upon his goocs so long and so 
exclusively as to haye acquired by association 
an understood reference to such maker or seller 
as the originator or seller of articles so marked, 
this will be a sufficient compliance with the law, 
and will entitle the party to protection. And 
the objection that the oil is not directly manu- 
factured by plaintiff, but only manufactured by 
others under its orders and directions, is of no 
force. The authorities are clear that in such 
case the seller is as much entitled to protection 
in his trade-mark as if he were the manufacturer. 
The ground of relief is stated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be that complainant 
has a valuable interest in the good-will of his 
trade or business, and having adopted a particular 
label, sign or trade-mark indicating to his 
customers that the article bearing it is made or 
sold by him or by his authority, he is entitled to 
protection against one who attempts to deprive 
him of his trade or customers by using such 
label, sign or trade-mark without his knowledge 
or consent. 





A married woman may mortgage her separate 
estate for the benefit of a third person; it is not 
essential that the consideration for the mortgage 
shall accrue to her benefit, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Texas, in Hall vs. Dotson, de- 
cided in December. 


The discharge of a bankrupt was opposed upon 
two grounds: 1. That he had not delivered up a 
horse, harness and phaeton, which he had given 
to his daughter. 2. That he had sworn falsely 
as to having kept proper books of account. It 
was shown that he had sworn before the register 
in bankruptcy that he had no cash book, and 
could not tell by his books what his business or 
But he produced, after 
giving this evidence, certain books which showed 
his cash receipts and money spent in the ex- 
penses of his business and for his family. In this 
case—in ve Warne—the register reported in favor 
of the discharge of the bankrupt, and the oppos- 
ing creditor appealed. The United States Dis- 
trict Court at Philadelphia, made a decree grant- 
ing the discharge, and an appeal was taken to 
the Circuit Court. Judge McKennan, on April 
29, in affirming the decree, said: 1. As between 
the bankrupt and his daughter, the gift of the 
phaeton, horse and harness invested her with 
the ownership of them, and he could not be re- 
quired by his creditors to possess himself of them 
again by illegal means. They could recover them, 
but there was no fraud on the bankrupt’s part in 
not turning them over to the assignee. ‘The false 
swearing of the bankrupt as to his books of 
account clearly was not willful false swearing, 
because it was against his interest, and, had his 
statements been true, would have defeated his 
application for a discharge. In not being willful 
false statements in their character, his discharge 
cannot be denied to him. 


family expenses were. 


The gas fixtures in a building are personal 
property, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company vs. Thackara, decided in 
April. The court added that the rule prevailed 
even where the fixtures were put in the house 
by the builder and the house then leased by him. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


An exchange tells of a new gas-burning locomotive which it is 
said has been built at Paterson, N. J., and which is about to be 
tested on the Erie Railroad. Instead of a coal-tender, the new 
engine has a tank with a capacity of soo gallons, in which naph- 
tha will be carried. 


European crop réports received by cable June 13 indicate that 
in France, Holland and Germany the condition is highly favor- 
able. (Good progress is said to have been made in southern 
Russia, due to timely rains. The weather in England during a 
few days preceding the date given is said to have been 
‘extraordinarily cold, checking vegetation.” 


The New Orleans Times- Democrat says that the orange crop 
in Florida will be very light this season, but accounts for it only 
in part. It says that there is an insect in many groves which 
has caused much damage. This insect many years ago caused 
great trouble in the orange groves, and it was thought at one 
time that orange culture would have to be abandoned in the 
state, Of late years the trees have not been greatly troubled 
in this way. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture at Washington has issued a 
circular letter to manufacturers of sugar from sorghum, beets 
and other sugar-producing plants in the United States, setting 
forth the results of sorghum-culture experiments made by the 
bureau in 1881. The report admits the unsatisfactory nature of 
the results, which 4s quite readily confirmed by the exhibit, 
which is as follows: From 135 acres of cane there were obtained 
2,977 gallons of syrup and 165 pounds of sugar, at a cost for cul- 
tivation and manufacture of $8,550.04. 


An English company proposes to buy 11,000,000 acres in the 
Saskatchewan country and open it to colonization. To the San 
Francisco Chronicle this looks like a “repetition of the Rugby 
Colony scheme, only on a much larger scale.’’ The plan is to 
assist the Canadian Pacific to completion, to aid poor immi- 
grants to become owners of farms, and “‘to make the whole 
undertaking very profitable to those who advance the fifteen 
millions needed to carry out the scheme.’’ The Chronicle adds 
that ‘‘a company that endeavors to unite profit and philanthropy 
usually gets the two mixed,”” 


The London labor market during the week ended May 31 was 
reported by the London Labour News to have been effected 
somewhat by the holidays, but still remaining in a fairly satis- 
factory condition. In the north it was believed that the pros- 
pects in the iron trade would depend much on the mutual 
forbearance of employers and employed. Several colliery dis- 
tricts were depressed. No extensive new building contracts 
were announced. In Cornwall few mines were working at a 
satisfactory profit. In north Wales distress had followed the 
miners’ strike, and no settlement had been reached. Most other 
features of the industrial situation at that time were good. 


Press reports during the past week have announced the 
organization of a new telegraph company, with a capital of 
$21,000,000. The work of construction is said to have actually 
begun. The lines are to be operated with the patents of Mr. 
Elisha Gray. The names of the principal stockholders are given 
as follows: Hon, George D. Roberts and S. B, White, of New 
York; Hon. John B, Alley and ex-Collector Beard, of Boston, 
and Governor Foster, of Ohio, who, with his friends, holds a 
large block of the stock. The line is to be known as the Postal 
Telegraph Company, Material reductions in telegraph tolls are 
promised. Seven hundred thousand dollars are said to have 
already been paid in for preliminaries. » 


The New York Custom House records furnish the following 
figures, which show the growth of arrivals of steam and sailing 
vessels at New York during the years named: 


Sailing 
Steamers.” seid Total. 
1865... +) 455 4,291 4,746 
1860... - 023 aed 4,907 
1879. . 1,591 48 8,077 
1880. . 1,895 5,922 7,817 
1881 1,953 4,976 6,929 





Although there has been a decrease of 1,510 sailing vessels 
since 1879, and the number last year was only 685 more than 
in 186s, the increase in the arrivals of steamers has been con- 
siderable. In commenting on these figures, an exchange says 
that the steamers, however, have not increased in number to 
this extent, as the majority of them arrive at short intervals. 


The San Francisco Chronicle notes the fact that the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is carrying breadstuffs—wheat and flour—from 
California to New Orleans at less than $20 per ton. At the 
same time, it is said, the Central Pacific, in partnership with 
the Union Pacific, is charging $134.40 per ton for hardware and 
all iron goods, fast freight, from New York to San Francisco. 
Prior to May 24 the rate was $89.60 per ton, so that the advance 
amounts to $44.80 per ton, or 50 percent. The Chronicle finds 
it difficult to see the justice of charging even $89.60—much less 
so $134.40o—per ton on merchandise from New York to San 
Francisco unless the Southern line is losing heavily by its ship- 
ments of grain, etc., to New Orleans at the rates named. It 
goes further, and characterizes the action of the northern 
transcontinental lines as little better than downright robbery, 
and wonders not that under such depletion, business in Cali- 
fornia is cast down and languishing. 


On July 1 important changes in the freighting business from 
Boston west will take place. Under present rates freights are 
sent forward from Boston to Chicago as follows: First class, 
45c. per 100 pounds ; second class, 32c.; third class, 26c.; fourth 
class, 19¢c. Under the new schedule the rates will be: First 
class, 75c. per 100 pounds; second class, 6oc,; third class, 45c.; 
fourth class, 30c. A ‘‘feature’’ of the new tariff rates is de- 
scribed as follows: Fish and sugar, of which about 20,000 and 
35,000 carloads respectively are annually shipped from Boston, 
have always been rated together as fourth-class freights. It is 
said the sugar men have secured a ruling in their favor by 
which their freights are to be moved west under the new tariff 
at 25¢, per 100 pounds, or sc. under the new fourth-class rates, 
Whether the fish men are likely to secure the same considera- 
tion is not yet clearly understood. The Baltimore Sun regards 
this change as one in the interests of railways and against those 
of the shipper—though sucha move should excite surprise is not 
easily understood in this era of ‘pooling issues." The move 
looks like one to ‘‘even up”’ the losses incurred by the railways 
during the recent railway rate war. 
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A supplement to La Lidertad, published at the City of Mexico 
May 28, contains an account of the completion of the Mexican 
Railway to the city of Toluca, the capital of the state of Mexico. 
An excursion train was run over the line May 5, which conveyed 
officials of the road, representatives of the Mexican government, 
and others, to Toluca. The journal referred to believes that the 
traffic of the division will prove remunerative from the start. 
The completion of this section of the road appears to have been 
received with considerable enthusiasm by the residents of the 
City of Mexico and of Toluca, It is reported that the National 
Company will now push rapidly on to Morelia and the ninety- 
third mile post, when it will be entitled to receive a portion 
of the subsidy due from the Mexican government. 


The /ndustrial Review, a monthly journal “devoted to prog- 
ress and the material interests of the United States,’ is in 
charge of experienced and trustworthy journalists at Phila- 
delphia, and at Atlanta, Ga., and aims to cover intelligently the 
great industrial revolution that is now going on in the southern 
states. Each number contains many important papers impart- 
ing valuable information for all classes of practical men, The 
June number contains articles on “The Adulteration of Ameri- 
can Cotton,"’ by Albert Simpson (cotton expert), Oldham, 
England; United States Consul Shaw, Manchester, England ; 
Hon, Edward Atkinson, Boston; W. E. Barrows, president 
Willimantic Linen Company; Richard Garsed, Philadelphia ; 
Col. Samuel Webber, Manchester, N, H.; etc. It is said tobe a 
most complete and exhaustive analysis of this important subject. 
**The Woolen Industry of Australia’’ and ‘The Mines of the 
South,” also receive attention at competent hands. In addition, 
the departments of the Review will all contain the usual amount 
of original and instructive reading matter. 


An exchange reports “a corner in pepper and ginger," and 
explains that all the lots of pepper and ginger upon the New 
York and Boston markets, ‘‘with the exception perhaps of a 
few bags,’’ have passed into the hands of a strong party of 
jobbers. A Boston jobbing house through which the sales 
occurred stated that a short timé ago a total of almost 10,000 
bags of Sumatra and Singapore pepper, representing almost the 
total stock in New York and Boston markets, were sold by 
them at 154%@15%c. for Sumatra, and 16@16'4c. for Singapore. 
Since then about 1,000 bags have been bought to arrive at 
16@16!%c,, and now nothing to arrive can be purchased under 
16%c., and a very small amount at that figure. The sales of 
ginger made recently at Boston amounted to roo tons of African 
ginger in New York and 65 tons in Boston, at a little below 6c., 
and 2,000 pockets and 400 bags of Calcutta ginger in Boston, 
at 54@s5'4c., while about 600 or 7oo bags of odd lots were 
gathered up in New York. These lots comprise about all there 
is on the market, and will be held for a rise. 





On the completion of the Welland canal a good deal was said 
by Canadian journals as to how full propeller cargoes of grain 
would soon be taken from Chicago into lake Ontario and down 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal. The Toronto Globe, in speaking 
of the experiment now being made by the propeller St. Magnus 
to carry anything like a cargo of grain to Montreal, has this to 
say regarding the Canadian canals beyond lake Ontario: “It 
is true that vessels drawing fourteen feet are expected to get 
through the new Welland canal, but these vessels cannot get 
through the St, Lawrence canals drawing more than nine feet. 
The smallest of the locks is over 180 feet long, but the depth of 
water in the canal reaches what is stated. There is no craft 
that can take more than 17,000 bushels of cargo through the St. 
Lawrence canals between Kingston and Montreal. If they get 
down the lake with a larger cargo they have to lighter at 
Kingston, and the propeller St. Magnus will have to transfer 
nearly half her cargo te the river and canal barges. The deep- 
ening of the St. Lawrence canals is still a work for future 
accomplishment.” 


The following is a statement of the exports of domestic bread- 
stuffs from the customs districts of the United States during 
May, 1882, and during the five months ended May 31, 1882, as 
compared with similar exports from the same customs districts 
during the OLLIE months of the preceding year : 


Total va moe 4 five 



















Total values for May, months ended Ma 
1882. 1881. z 1882. 1061.” 
New York...... $4,114, 819 $8,806,014 $23,401,445 $40,240,400 
Boston......... ok 1,793,950 4,349,811 6,702,761 
Philadelphia .. . Pee 1,319,021 1,682,280 7,230,184 
Baltimore ...... 710,089 3,016,3; 5,185,804 15,671,543 
New Orleans... 27,152 1,446,324 670, 223 5,905,875 
San Francisco.. 3,268,200 1,145,493 15,747,881 10,506,046 
Chicago....... 301,421 529,596 450,308 537,590 
hall a coe roa 49,9 206,216 
uron... II 341,627 531,1 863, 
Key West.. eee 515 978 37,490 ; cet 
Miami...... 28: 500 328,120 28,500 Ets 
Milwaukee..... =... 110,000 Baaeee 131, be 
New Haven. 11,790 5,710 29,771 15,830 
Salvege ioe 610 137,116 150,221 905,100 
ichmond.. 45,427 159,944 94 12 of 
Willamette. 254,931 501,759 200,608 I oe 
Totalsy.cdecr 


$10,107,415 $19,804,618 $55,500,617 $91,375,239 


The favorable report by the House Committee upon a resolu- 
tion appropriating $50,000 for an American exhibit at the Fish 
Fair to be held in London next year, gives promise of a satis- 
factory showing from the United States on that occasion, The 
London Exhibition will open May 1, and continue six months. 
It will be divided into six classes. The first class will include 
everything that relates to fishing in stream, lake or sea, includ- 
ing rods, reels, creels, lines, nets, flies, baits, trawls, traps, 
gaffs, hooks and harpoons ; also fishing-boats and vessels, and 
every detail pertaining to them, from charts to fog horns, and 
pier models to luminous paint. The second class will embrace 
whatever relates to fishermen—their dress, food, houses, life 
insurance and modes of improving their condition. The third 
class takes in the preservation and utilization of fish—methods 
and appliances for drying, smoking, cooking, canning, for pre- 
paring oils and fish manures, for transporting and marketing 
fish, The fourth class occupies itself with hatching and rear- 
ing fish, stocking rivers and freeing them from the sewage; 
the diseases and acclimatization of fish. The fifth and sixth 
classes relate respectively to the natural history of fish and to 
the literature and laws of fishing and fish commerce. At the 
Berlin Fish Exhibition in 1880, with an appropriation of but 
$20,000, the United States took high rank, obtaining the first 
prize and a number of medals. An outcome of that exhibit is a 
considerable and growing export of American fish foods and 
canned fish each year. The importance of fish as food has of 
late years received more attention than ever before. The lead 
in fish fairs was taken by Norway. France followed suit, after 
which Scotland held an exhibition. That at Berlin two years 
since excelled all preceding efforts. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YVORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 


Another one of those quick and sudden changes 
to which the stock market is always liable when 
on the downward course has come over it this 
week, and, in place of prices falling all along the 
line to the tune of failures, actual and rumored, 
last week, we have had just as 
upward bound in 


as we saw 
sudden and startling an 
nearly every stock on the list, and the fail- 
ures have been on the bear side. When the 
market has been declining so long as it has the 
street gets the fashion of selling stocks. The 
trading runs nearly all one way; nobody buys 
except to cover short contracts, and every- 
body sells, so that there is always a larger 
short interest in the market. This will naturally 
accumulate in a few leading stocks ; for when the 
trading is confined to a small circle of operators, 
as it is now, it always moves in a narrow groove, 
and about all the business done on the Exchange 
is done in some half a dozen favorite stocks. 
This being so, there inevitably comes a time 
when some one big operator, or some strong 
combination of smaller operators, think the 
moment favorable for ‘‘twisting the shorts.” 
They make up a pool to buy such an amount of 
stock as they think will be necessary to effect the 
desired object, or which the means at their dis- 
posal permit. All the little tricks of manipulation 
known to stock dealings are put in force, and if 
as the one this week 





the operation be successful 
has been—there is a sudden stop given to the 
downward course of prices, and then commences 
the upward turn under the operation of the 
quick and liberal purchases of the pool. The 
larger the short interest, the quicker and higher 
the rise will be when it becomes apparent that 
“*the shorts are to be made to cover.” Every 
man who is short and doubts his ability to hold 
out on the question of margin runs in to pur- 
chase and close up his contracts. Every one 
who thinks that a good turn can be made on 
the bull side joins him in buying stocks. 
Every one who is long of stock and has 
been waiting for better prices to sell out on 
assists in rushing up prices to the extent of his 
ability. Under these several influences prices 
are apt to go up with startling rapidity until a 
level is reached where the force of the movement 
is exhausted, and they stop. The reaction then 
begins, and sometimes the drop back to the level 
from which the start was made takes place in as 
many hours as the rise occupied days. 

The combination which put-up prices this week 
in such head-over-heels fashion is said to have 
been made up of Messrs. Osborne, Park, Scott 
and D. O. and J. W. Mills—gentlemen of large 
means, veterans in Wall street affairs, and easily 
able to command all the capital needed for the 
purpose. Such a combination was irresistible 
in a market so heavily oversold as this one 
was. It was, of course, Lake Shore which 
was the lever used to lift the market, just as it 
has been on former similar occasions. This 
stock has been for months the leading specula- 
tive one, and the short interest was probably far 
larger in it than in any other. Therefore, when 
this turned, it first steadied the market, and 
then carried it up during Monday and Tues- 
day, until on Wednesday there was a grand 
rush of everything. Lake Shore touched 108%, 
having been lifted about Io per cent. in six or 
seven days. On Thursday there were symptoms 
of weakness developed, and the Vanderbilt stocks 
looked as if they had got as high as they could 
go. Their movements that day were toward a 
decline. Yesterday, however, after a great deal 
of feverishness in the market, Lake Shore and 
the other Vanderbilts—Michigan Central especi- 
ally—were still further put up, Lake Shore touch- 
ing 100%, and the market generally closed 
stronger than ever. 

Having put the prices of stocks up to where 
they are, the important question arises, what will 
the clique do with them? The rise everyone 
concedes to have been made simply because the 
market was oversold; but now the question is 
discussed whether prices can be held up where 


they are, or nearly there, until the public shall 
come in and buy. In other words, have we wit- 
nessed only a spurt, to be followed by another 
fall; or is it the first step in what may prove to 
be a permanent bull movement? Any quantity 
of reasons have been advanced in the recent 
past whenever there was a ‘ally of the 
market to show that the period of depres- 
sion had come to an end and a _ bull 
market was now an assured thing, and all have 
proved false. But there is this to be said in 
favor of the expectation of better prices from 
now on, that nearly every event which can ad- 
versely affect the market has made itself felt, 
while the future promises to bring with it the 
better things—as a full crop, settlement of the 
labor troubles, and higher freight rates for 
the roads. There is at least fair ground for 
hope that the lowest depth has been reached 
for this year, and that the situation will grow 
better from now on. It is too early, however, to 
assert more than this. 

The loan market has been as” easy as ever. 
There is no present sign of stringency there, 
for money has been in abundant supply all the 
week at 3 per cent. and lesson call. Time loans, 
where they extend over three months, are 5 per 
cent., and commercial paper is 5@6 per cent. 
Quite a controversy is going on as to whether 
these low rates for Wali street loans can con- 
tinue long; whether the banks are not getting 
their reserves drained down to a point where the 
money demand from the west, when it comes, 
for the moving of the crops will not compel the 
banks to call in their loans, and thereby send the 
rates up to 6 per cent. or more. Very lengthy 
arguments have been written and printed on both 
sides of this question, and the reader$can make 
up his mind either way, which will probably be 
as his opinions or interests dictate; but the main 
fact for the present is that the loan market is 
easy now, and that so far the gold shipments 
have not in the least affected it. The same thing 
that happened last week has happened this week— 
gold has been shipped when the quoted rates 
for exchange were below the gold-shipping 
point. The sum of $1,350,000 “was sent out 
on Wednesday, and there was no longer any 
pretense made that it was on contract for the 
Italian loan. The fact is, exchange rates seem 
no longer to count. The explanation as given 
by an exchange broker and printed in these 
columns last week seems to cover the ground 
completely. The posted rates for exchange re- 
mained at $4.87% and $4.90 until yesterday, 
when they dropped to $4.87 and $4.89%4. 
Actual rates yesterday were $4.86@$4.8614 and 
$4.89@ $4.89 4. 

There is no feature calling for comment in the 
government bond market, which remains quiet. 
The following were the closing quotations yes- 
terday : 


Sune une 16.— 
eA wets 






ie oan diGre } a a asked. 
. S. 6s, extende P.Cislseewrek 100 
U.S. 4s, extended (31% p.c.)..... see nit: core 1013 
U. S. 61s 1891, registered.............. 114% 114 114 
U. S. 6/4s 1891, coupon .......-..--.00e 114 114% 114 
U.'S. 48 2907; registered .\.s.o-ccccecee 119% 1193 119!4 
USi4s 1907, COUpPOnss. vac e re nsst ee 1203g =: 1203 12014 


The English markets for American securities ‘ 


have not followed ours very quickly this week in 
the upward moyement, and that class of dealers 
in the street called ‘‘arbitrasheurs”’ have been 
able to make some good turns. ‘‘ Arbitrash ” is 
a word—origin rather doubtful—meaning the dif- 
ference between the quoted price of a stock here 
and at London or Paris. It is, of course, seldom, 
if ever, more than fractional, but there is some- 
times just enough in it to enable a profit to be 
made by buying or selling by cable orders, as the 
case may be. There is some increase of foreign 
trading, and an improved disposition is said to be 
manifested in London in regard to American 
securities. The Bank of England discount rate 
remains at 3 per cent., and its reserve increased 
slightly during the week. 

The bank statement of Saturday was favorable. 
The surplus reserve increased $1,184,225, leay- 
ing it at $5,135,325, against $8,805,300 a year 
ago. The following are the comparative totals 
of the statements of June 3 and June 10: 


Fune 3. Fune ro. Differences. 
Loans teers teak $318,373,300 + $318,427,500 Inc. $54,200 
SPOCHE oi oss i Spans 53,092,900 54,374,900 Inc. 682,000 
Legal-tenders..... ot 22,600 25,919,400 ~=Inc. ; 
Deposits. .....5...03 57,600 300,635,900 Inc. 1,978,300 
Circulation....... + 18,634,700 18,592,100 Dec. 43,100 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL-~ 
WAY SHARES ON THE mga ee 5 . 

une 17, Funeg, Fune 16, 

1881, 1882. 1882. 

























































I 
Alton & Terre Haute............ eikee 6 23 25% 
Alton & Terre Haute pre’ : 9 57 60 
Boston Air Line pref Fs Jo 74 
3 = ae 
75% rae 51 
75 5 50 
101 a 90% 
yu bi fa 
304 208 22% 
45% 28 3I 
33 22% 234 
2054 7 nn? 
ye 20 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. ¢ 1624 12758 130% 
Chicago & Alton... 2.1 +-0scssseeses 140 130 13214 
Chicago & Northwest com........... 12534 129% 129% 
Chicago & Northwest pref........... 138 143% 142} 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 123 1087g = III 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 132% 129 125% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 143, -- 130 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh............... a ay a 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 12 b) 119% 124% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... 1067; 103% 105% 
Denver & Rio Grande.........--..-.- 110! 53/8 57% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... Ss 9 978 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. Re 154 1634 
Hannibal & St. Joseph...... aero 83% 90 90 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref. Gay 112% 7815 big 
Houston & Texas......... ‘4 71 69 
Illinois Central........ ae 140% = 1319g 134% 
Ind., Bloom. & Western .......--..-. 52) 37% % 
Lake Shore 12836 101 10954 
Lake Erie & Western... 59'4 261% 20 
Louisville & Nashville 107 6256 67% 
Louisville, New Alban 110 55 55 
Missouri Pacific 112% or 9436 
Manhattan Railroad........ 28 57 54 
Marietta & Cincinnati 1st pref 17 eS a5 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref.. 124% . 
Memphis & Charleston..... ae sia 50 
Metropolitan Railroad. 9454 87 B61 
Michigan Central......... il “8 84 90% 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore..,. 60% 101 46 
Mobile & Ohio............. 36% 15% 16% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 51% 27% 30% 
Morris & Pssex. oo. tee sscy- ces oars aid 124! 121 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 89 2H 55) 
New Jersey Central........ Sainte sini 101% 76 7344 
New York Central..... 146 12734 131% 
New York & New Haven.. ae eo Bs 
New York Elevated............ , 110! Tol 100 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 467% 3334 361 
New York, L, E. & Western pref.... Go O5 mre 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ..... vs 10g II 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. ae 2716 2814 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 36% 22% 24% 
Northern Pacifieg.. 2. ccs 5 43 4o% 414 
Northern Pacific pref.. 8334 77 72% 
Norfolk & Western.... 5 a5 +3 
Norfolk & Western pref. oa 47 50% 
Ohio Central...........- 35%4 11% 13 
Ohio & Mississippi..... 4298 3034 3214 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . 116 bed Fa 
Oregon Railway avigation. 1675 133 136 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville... 557 25% 27% 
Philadelphia & Reading...... 5714 53 5838 
Ohio Southern % 35% ws He 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg... 45 30 30 
ase “g ae Hany aes e ee 5 7, 161% 178 
ochester ittsburgh,... 47 2 25% 
Richmond & Danville...... ae 102 
St. Louis & San Francisco... 5234 34% 37 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 78 4516 48% 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pref... 110} 90 89 
St. Paul & Omaha * 4 3558 37% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.. I 9078 ne 
Lexas (Pacihic: shee eee. 705% 377, 41% 
Toledo, Delphos & B, 3436 10% 11 
Onion Pacthe.... cas once vaceee bt 12834 10814 110% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 554 2474 281 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 93% 4! Ys 5198 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 

Fune 17, Funes, Fune 16, 

I 1852. 2, 


I. 188: 
133% 



















Western DMOM sas .ccespecnense seers 8174 8s, 
American District. . 52 42 42 
Express—Adams 197 135 136 
American .... 36 95 92 
United States... 7334 7o “71 
Wells, Fargo....... 134 128 129 
Pacific Mail iss c cena 53 30% 41% 
Canton Company........ ee _ 
Sutro, Tunnel <iinss con oe eed aon os ¥% 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company... 6314 41 42h 
New Central Coal Company... ..... 20% 13 3 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMFD: 

Funer7, Funeg, Fnne 16, 

1881. 18 1882. 































88: 82. 
B.C. R. & Northern ist 5s........... ro2 99 99% 
Central Towa. X2st.98insedises Sesgmeces £18 Ilr Ir 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g.s. B., int. d. go 79 79 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 64% 44 45546 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 65 ............. $3 112% 113% 
OG. TRE GSS) care cieeee 50 ar 18 18 
a. & Mo. R. Ist 7s.... i 115% IIs 
St. L..J. & C. rsts7s... 118% 113, 115, 
Chi peat ; = Ist 7 ons ci 107 10T IOI 
icago, Burlington uincy cn. 7s. 132 131 130 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c. 129% oe 12814 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ist g. 5s...... 1084 105 105 
New Jersey Central rst 7s..... 122 117% 117% 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s 11814 110 110 
New wae Bon es adj. 7s. 109 104 1054 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn, a: wry 100 99% 
American Dock & Improvement 131% 9334 93146 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P.c 135 134 135 
Chicage, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d.. 123 120 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 7s, $ g. R.d. 131 127 122 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst La C.d.7s. 1221g 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & M. 7s. 129 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & D. 7s, 129 121 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. st C. & M. 7s. 127 125 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. cn. 7s......... 130 wy = 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7s......... “ 102 102 102 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1 1.& D.ext.7s. 127 119% 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 6s, S. W. d. 1091 109 110 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P.ists5s,LaC.&D. 101 9 golg 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rst $. M. div.6s. 10} 108% 109 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. ist H.&D.d.7s. 120} 117% 117% 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s a 109 * 109 
Chicatzo & Northwest int. 7s. 1054 100 102 
Chicago & Northwest cn, 7s.... 133 I 131g 
Chicago & Northwest rst 7s... Il 1 I 
Chicago & Northwest c, g. 7s ao, 120% 124@{ = 123 
Chieago & Milwaukee rst 7s. sare 127 120 123% 
Lake Shore div. 7s..... BP 130 121 121% 
Lake Shore cn, c. Ist 7s 133 125; 12 
Lake Shore cn. r, 1st... 12k =r 1 
Lake Shore cn. c, 2d 7s .... 125 123 1233 
Louisville & Nashville cn, 7s... 123 174% 391177 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... 104% Tor ror 
Louisville & Nash., N. O, & M. rst 6s. 107} 90 go 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s....... 109% 9 06% 
Nashville& Decatur tst 7s... Bap is 11 118% 
Lake Erie & Western rst 6s ....... - «14% 95 99 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie rst 6s, 110% 9916 99% 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s. 110 1034 103 
Metropolitan Elevated rst 6s......... 104% 102 102 
Michigan Central cn. 7............... 128 123 1244 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as.... 111 105 Io! A 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc.... 87 60 5616 
Houston & Central Missouri rst 7s... oA 105 105 
Mohile.& Olio 68 25 santo cacti es vacree 117 110 107 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis st 7s. 123% ~—116 1165 
New York Central CS, AO Ais eresane 65 Ior 102 
oe ete ee Pye Sin aacatare a ote = 112 tse 
ew York Centr: udson tst c.7s. I I y 
Canada Southern ist int. gtd., 3toe, ase ig Bs 
Harlem Ist 7s, c 134 131g 131 
Harlem ist 7s, r.... 134 13114 Bae 
N. Y., P. & O. p. In. z * 100 98 
Nevada Central rst 6s................ 103% 97 9 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f.7s........ 122% 117) 18 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s....... Back 122% 1B Hae 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 7s,.... 120 113 15 
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Ohio Central rst 6s . 10634 94 94 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s ; 105 90 go 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 1st 6s... 11034 105 104% 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., 110 1or Ior 
Central Pacific g. 6s. 119 18 117 
Western Pacific 6s. . x4 114 114 
Southern Pacific of Califo 100% 105%6 ar 
Union Pacific rst 6s......... 120 Ir 11 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 109 1I5 115 
C07 Crea tat 7a ee 125 124 124 
C., St. P. M. & O. cn. 6s 105 101 102 
C., St. P. M. & O. 1st 6s.. 112% «ra 413 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s.......... 112 Tir 110% 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7scv. = 112 112 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W’'n7s.... 127 127 147 8 
Svracuse, Binghamton & N. Y. 1st 7s. 123 1waigSsra2 
Morris & Essex 1st 7s..... eee 105, 137 13 
Morris & Essex 2d 7S .......0s00ee008 «is 4 SDRIORE Sore 
Morris & Essex 1st cn, gtd. 7s....... 126% 8=121 120 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s..... 110 106 106 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s.. = 115 115 
Delaware & Hud. Canal ist P. d.c. 7s. I 119 boc 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... .... 114 | m4 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s .......- 110 I 100g 
Albany & Susquehanna rst cn, gd. 7s. 125 125 125 
Rensselaer & Saratoga 1st c. 78...... 135 134 131 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s.......-.. 1207, Izy, 
Denver & Rio Grande rst cn. 7s...... 120. 103, 105 
Denver, South Park & Pacific rst 7s . 110% 100 109% 
Erie 20 @xt. 5S. .Stvtiite ee Rockas nc, peas 110 110 
Erle 90 ext: 8.0 < reesasnun he aeveeeee  I0QK% 105% 
Erie 4th ext. 5s........ Sates aievecmtane 110 1o7.* “Lag 
Erie:sth. ext. 96... cccmssicnentmecnaten IL 110 1K 
Erie Ist cn. g. 7s..... aiv'e che odee eer 132 126 126 
Long Dock 98. occ scavssas'sach pee mR 119% 116 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7s.......... ae 130 28". = 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n n. 2d cn. 6s. es, 88 
G. H. & San A. rst 6s,...... Seco, 107 104 Tog? 
Houston & Texas Cen, 1st m.1.7s.,. 11534 112 112% 
Houston & Texas Cen. rst W. div. 7s. 1i4 108 108 
Houston & Texas Cen, 1st W.&N se "7 112 112 
Houston & Texas Cen, 2d C, m. 1. 8s. 131 118 119 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.& N. 8s. aA 132 132 
Cedar Falls & Minn, 1st 7s...... BSc 118 Ik IL 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n rst p’d 7s. 127 Ir I 
Indianapolis, Bloom. &W'n ist 3-4-5-6s 7 go go 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s © 8 PA 73 
Indiana, Decatur & Springfield rst 7s. 109 102% 102% 
Lake Shore, M.S. & N.1.s.f.78.... 11 1p 106 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s.........-- BS 10o8Z «10834 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s........+++ ne TEES 1 108 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht. 7s.........+ : or 11814 18g 
Buffalo & Erie n. 78......++-00eeccere tx 120 120 
Buffalo & State Line 7s.......... aera iA 100 Ico 
K. & Wo P. int 7s. <0. ..00csctemesteee ur 100 I00 
Union Pacific 1]. g. 7s ate ae OK 113 113% 
Union Pacific s, f. 8s Booagecc 129% 120 120 
Union Pacific ry. 88 65.66% ice vila bionte 6 1294 19% 119% 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s. aa. sateen IIL 105 105 
Kansas Pacific 1st 65, ’95...+.....0005 11s} 112 112% 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, % Bacio cc 113} 113 rae 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as......... 14 108. T 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st cn. 6s .... 108: 102 102 
Mo} PLYst cn: 68).5%;. 8 SST SO COA. { 109 100 100 
P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s S ccRP Eee III 107% 108 
P! Rot Mo72di7ats oeeeor Spee - 1164 Ir It 
St. Louis & San Fran’co 2d 6s, cl. A.. 106 Fs 9 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C. 96 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 97% 80 84 
S: Pi Rof Mo Srst 66s a coaa ee aie X10 10s 10534 
Texas & Pacific cn, 68 ...<.6ssjn-00c05 10314 8 94 
Texas & Pacific inc. & |. g. r. 78...... 92 4 I 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... 101 % 80: 
Petra Ft, W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 126 139 13934 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth. f. 6s... 15 113 113, 
6. Coe IsClrstien 7s. 135 120 120 
C.) C. & 1, CLast't. c..ci sup: 121 115 115 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. rst 104 89 89 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 1st 7s 120 13 4 5 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s 113 rob}, 103 
St. Louis & I. M., A. bh. 1st 7s.. 14 oP ae 
St. Louis & I. M., C, . Ist 11744 = 1085 Ss 108 
St. Louis, A. & T. H., 1st 7s. es aE se 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. 7: m5 108% = 108% 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d ince. 7: 106 95 95 
St. P., M. & M. 1st 7s 113, Ilr” 1It 
= Fa . “oe tia e 2 17 Ito 109% 

Jabash, St. L. gen. Ior 13 77 
Wabash, St. L. & P., C. div. Sones $2 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 1st St. L. div. 7s. MII 102% 99 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7sext........ pea Io1l Ior 
Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment 7s... 5 55 5 
Wabash, St. L. & P. en. cv. 7s I 90 EL 
Great Western 2d ORO m1\y 99!4 98 
St. Louis, K. & N. r.e. & r. 7s 112 102 102 
St. Louis, K. & N., O. d. 1st 7s 119 102% = 102% 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. bh. 6s.. I0L 100 100 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. b. s. 106 100 100 
Western Union c. 7s ...... 121 116 1154 
Western Union r, 7S......... r 121 1 In 
New ioe) Cees inc.. : 103 a 

ites oC. mess. Bi 7. 
Central Iowa c. d. cer........ es p. & = 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & 102 65 65, 





FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 
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THE BIDS ON THE pet wer ¥ ’ 
5 une 17, Funeg, Fune 16, 
1881. 1882. 1882, 
Alabama, ¢l. A.,.2°t0 5, .iccuenss conse 76% 
Alabama, cl. A., sm..... 73 81 81 
Alabama, cl. B. ss..... se 99 
Alabama, cl. C, 2 to 4.. E 1 5 8 85 
Arkansas 6s, fd., '99.. ; 2 29 29 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. 2 15 20 2a 
Arkansas 7s, M. & . 15 2 ey 
Arkansas 7s, L. R 3 1 eB vm 
Arkansas 7s, M. O. Spats é 13 18 woes 
Arkansas 7s, A.C. R...... 55 3 8 5 hans 
Georgia 6s, '86... : 112 Ios 103°" 
Georgia 7s, n., ’ é 114 109 109 ae 
Georgia 7s, ind., ’ 1IS% tog 109 | 
Georgia 7s, g..--... ae 4 119 Ir IL . 
Louisiana 7s, cn., '14... 6214 eB ? 
Louisiana 7s, sm....... 57 62 62 r 
Michigan 6s, '83...... ee on 103 103 
Missouri 6s, due ’82 or 83. 105, 102% = 102% 
Missouri 6s, due ’86........ t Iil 109 109} 2 
Missour i6s, due i 35 s 112% 110% rom 
Missouri 6s, due ’88.... 114 1Ir ie 
Missouri 6s, due "89 or 'go. . 115 113% ©1133 
Missouri a. or u., due ’92... 11 bes 1 } 
Missouri fdg., due ' ae Ary In In I 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '86 .. o 4 TI 100 100 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due ’87 .. 112 100 100,71 
New York 6s, g. c., Sisedee = 112 11r 112 
New York 6s, g. l., '83... 108 105 104 
New York 6s, g. 1., ’9r..... 120 120 120 
New York 6s, g. l., '92. 121 121 yee 
New York 6s, g. 1., '93... 122 122 122 
North Carolina 6s, 0., ’ 35 25 25 
North Carolina 6s, A, O 35 25 25 
North Carolina N. C. R., 145 140 1yo 
North Carolina N. C. R. 125 120 120°} 
North Carolina N. C, R. 145 140 140 af 
North Carolina N, C. R., c, 125 120 120 ri 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ 3 8 8 
North Carolina fdg. act, 13 8 8 i 
North Carolina n., J. J. cash eg 2 15 15 | 
North Carolina n., A.O...... & 22 15 15 : 
North Carolina, C.Riecrssjestecsess 6 4 5. nn 
orth Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, '98-9 /> 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. at cet i Y ; es bs A 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 3. 7 54 5% Es 
North Carolina cn. 4s........ % 89 80 80 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm...... =a 83 80 80 
Ohio 6s, "86'c.i/ Nine eocemace of: rms 110 ut he 
Rhode Island 6s Cy % MLeRSRE RSS 115 119 138)... 
South Carolina 6s, a. Mh. 23, '69, nfd. 9 7 ie 
‘Tennessee 6s, 0., '90-2-8 ........2.008 73 55 54% 
Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900 .......... 7214 55 55 
Tennessee 6s, n., M.S.) 'I4..seeeeeeee 73 55 55 
Virginia: 68.00 coc seecnesacs seein oe 41 31 3 
Virginia 6s, n., '66.. Liretania'< aide % 38 3I 31 
Virginia 6s, n., ’67.. Aeevacsaes 38 I 
Virginia 6s, cn ..... Specie vu ae 120 & ‘ i 
Virginia'6s, mci 28 cosas teocersccs 834 61 or. 
Virginia 6s, ‘cn; 2d $.....c00.060 cows 4 42 ayaa 
Virgina 63, ‘def segh te ondsccecschcccs ts, Io Ins" | 
District of Columbia 3.65s, ’24.. 109 108 Lo een a 
District of Columbia sm............. is 108 woo) 
District of Columbia r...........0005 bees 108 1OQ. 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1882. 





FINANCIAL. 


4 POLE, PEABODY: Ga CO. 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YorK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon, 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
4 MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





AILROAD BONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


\CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, 
payable in New York, 


Due 1901, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 
For further particulars inquire of 


AoW. BEASLEY & CO., 
98 BRoapway, NEW York. 


J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell xs Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. 
i 


: Issue 
_ Commercial Cre 


ts, available in all parts of the world. 


Ww. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. Dayton, 
FeARE & PAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





UNS BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson. JuLES E. BRUGIERE. H. C, DicKINSON, 


CKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


/ ae eke CAPS EEG?” (GO-, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 5 Watt STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. W. WHITTEMORE. on . BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


ITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 


H. BROWN & CoO., 
; BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 


mee & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YoRK. 


HACKLEY B, BACON. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
Member LaTuHROP R, BACON, 


N.Y. Stock Exchange. 





UGENE S. BALLIN & CO., 


FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gurppinc), NEW YorK. 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 


C -Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Cc. H, STEBBINS, W. F. CHITTENDEN 
'ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YoRK, 














FINANCIAL. INSURANCE. 





ADDINGHAM, 
: McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. 












COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


“SURPLUS As TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - ~- 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 


DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. arenas, ae ee 
Baier wy Lorie Et T. CHARLTON HENRY, _ GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
. Vice-Pres. Secretary. 








REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


YDELITY awn CASUALTY CO. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW York. 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITATAS cannae nenpaasevaesiee net daisanlivedes $250,000.00 


INES RSS caged DEON CUOHN OO UE COO EEO Om Car COONS 


DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
UGS.;GOVERNMENT, BONDS) decssicace cues sencdivies 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU, 





FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
gaging of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 

arantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C, MITcHELL, Gero, H. BRouWER, 
Gro, W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex, 


Ws. J. Hutcninson, Sfecial, 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 
Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 
Tuos, A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. Cc. C. Broun, 
W.E. D. VysE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VS Od Darn LD tO ULV, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals, 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE, 


R. J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 


Wo. M. Ricuarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y, 








TAL le Pet SS 
AND BINDERY. 


AFTER JUNE FIRST 


we will be prepared to execute orders 
for 


FINE BINDING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


R Hie PA RES Se CO., 


Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. NicHots, Chicago, 
C. G, WHITE. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


H, E, DILLIweHAM. 





Fi MEAD ’& CO., Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEw YorK. 


NEW YORK. 





Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 


aaa 


COMMERCIAL. 





Lewis H. Tay Lor, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


ie FMEA L ORO eC Ok, Special telegrams to BRADSTREET’S from lead- 


ing business centers throughout the country con- 
firm reports received two weeks since that 
general trade gave promise of revival. This is 
shown by an improved tone to business at Atlan- 
tic ports and larger interior cities. Chicago 
again reports a heavy jobbing trade, in some 
lines fully exceeding the output at the corre- 
sponding time last year. At Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, while the activity observed in a 
few departments is not of special moment, still 
the better feeling in all lines of trade at those 
cities is noticeable. 
boots and shoes since January I exceeds the 
number sent out during a like period of 1881. 
The northwest repeats its story of uniform pros- 
perity in wholesale and retail lines. From many 
southern cities a better trade than was expected 
at this season is reported. Telegraphic advices 
as to the growing crops are not uniform in 
character. In localities in Virginia, Georgia and 
South Carolina cotton is still very backward. 
The wheat crop in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio is doing 
well, and, except in portions of Indiana, has not 
suffered from stormy weather. Severe rains 
during the week have visited Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky, but it is not thought that any 
serious injury has resulted. In Missouri, corn 
has not all been planted. In a number of locali- 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 





P. RURN ERS COs, 
; BANKERS, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. {Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, Lists furnished upon ae 
by post or in person, Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





THE 
(ee eee COMPANY 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BoNpDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
PosITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President, 
EDW’'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 





At Boston the shipments of 
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ties in the west corn has been replanted several 
times on account of the damage done. 


The evident determination of the western iron 
manufacturers to resist the union demands has 
begun to yield fruits in a more active demand 
and stronger prices. The resumption of work 
in nine or ten mills in and about Cincinnati, and 
at Terre Haute, Ind., while claimed as a labor 
victory, is the reverse, because the additional 
supply of iron thereby secured will meet most 
pressing requirements and retard the upward 
tendency of prices to the limit where importation 
might be possible, or where a temporary ad- 
vantage would accrue to the iron trade by con- 
cession to demands. Such a concession would 
produce an abundance of iron, which would soon 
depress prices again, even at the old basis of 
This result is inevitable, and the ques- 
tion may yet turn, not on $5.50 and $6, but on 
$5.50 and $5, on a 2%c. card base. All finished 
and construction iron is stronger than it was last 
week. Buyers are increasing their orders rap- 
idly, and mills are selling their future output 
freely for a few weeks ahead. 
for foundry iron have been placed three to four 


wages. 


Large contracts 
months ahead. Mill grades are in less active 
request because of the uncertainty as to the 
duration of the strike and the refusal of manu- 
Plate and 
tank mills are placing heavy orders, and several 
have filled up to September. 
also been unusually active, and is higher for 


facturers to book remote deliveries. 
Structural iron has 
early deliveries. Sheet iron is more active than 
at any time for eight months in eastern markets. 
Nails are firm because of moderate stocks, active 
building operations and suspended production in 
the west. 


and 60,000 kegs this week in eastern mills. 
Active inquiry prevails also for finished iron. 


Inquiry was made for between 50,000 





The demand for anthracite coal is active. The 
depleted stocks noticed last week, in connection 
with the excellent request, have resulted in full 
time at the mines being decided on for the remain- 
der of June. 
good, and shipments to Chicago and other lake 


Business in the west has also been 
ports from Buffalo have been heavy. There are 
no new features to report respecting the situa- 
tion in the bituminous regions. The 
last reported, 


labor 


troubles remain as and in 


prices there is no change. The advance in the 
schedule prices for anthracite made June 1 will 
undoubtedly be supplemented by another addition 
on the Ist of July. The outlook now is for an 
advance of 25c., accompanied by ro per cent. in- 
crease of wages. The result of the rush of orders 
during the month is best shown by the fact that 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Hudson Company 
decline any more orders for June. Prices are 


stiffening all around. 





Eastern wool markets have exhibited no 
decided activity during the past week. The knit 
goods tariff muddle has had its influence in 
checking demand for this class of production, and 
manufacturers generally complain of the unsatis- 
factory condition of the goods market, and limit 
purchases of the raw staple to the supply of 
immediate wants. There is a fair business doing, 
however, and the outlook is, if anything, more 
encouraging than last week. Prices are neces- 
sarily firm, as supplies cannot be laid down from 
any point in the interior to sell below current 
quotations, and in most cases the views of 
country holders are above a parity with the sea- 
board. Receipts are increasing, but are generally 
backward, as compared with last year. Buying 
has commenced in Ohio and other fine-wool sec- 
tions, but is not active, owing to the extreme 
views of growers. Dealers as a general thing 
had fixed upon 35c. as a fair opening rate for 
average good wools, and it is probable that 38c. 
would have been paid with little reluctance, but 
latest advices show that farmers are in no hurry 
to accept business on this basis, and are generally 
holding firm at 40c., which, with costs and com- 
missions added, could not be realized to-day in 
eastern markets. 
done at this rate, but unless prices improve on the 
seaboard the majority of operators will be inclined 
to hold off, 


A moderate business is being 
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THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Commercial affairs have not shown much life 
outside of the speculative movements in bread- 
stuffs, provisions and crude petroleum (on cer- 
tificates), which were to a liberal aggregate. 
Home ‘trade requirements have been, as a rule, 
quite moderate. Export buyers have been 
reserved in their purchases, as well of flour and 
grain as of hog products, though taking cotton, 
naval stores and refined petroleum with rather 
more freedom, the petrokeum mostly for forward 
delivery to secure clearances by the middle of 
July. 


in prices 


More or less depression has been noted 
of merchandise, though the actual 
changes have not been important. More favora- 
ble weather and more encouraging crop reports 
have tended to quicken the breadstuffs movement, 
stimulating realizations, and thus leading to a 
decline, most serious in the instance of wheat 
further 


advanced early in the week on extensive deal- 


and wheat flour. Provisions were 


ings, mainly speculative, but weakened again 
near the close on more urgent offerings, especially 
in the option line. Strained resin and spirits 
turpentine, as offered with reserve, left off more 
firmly. Groceries ruled weak, on’ a slow dis- 
tribution. 





More interest has been manifested in lumber 
here, as well as at the prominent sources of 
supply at the interior—notwithstanding the draw- 
back of labor complications—and a firm range of 
quotations has been reported on all desirable 
classes of stock, of which the offerings have 
been on a reduced scale. Accounts from the 
Saginaw region are of unusual activity, covering’ 
purchases even of the product of next season. 
From the north the reports are of vigorous cut- 
ting of coarse lumber, an ample supply of water 
enabling the mills to work up to their utmost 
capacity. At Chicago the deliveries of lumber 
thus far in the current year have been 532,862,000 
feet, against 395,049,000 feet same time last 
year. 


An active, excited and very variable market 
has been reported nearly all through the week 
for united certificates of crude petroleum, as 
influenced mainly by the accounts from the pro- 
ducing districts as to the progress of the devel- 
opment of territory and prospects of increasing 
yield of oil to add to the very extensive accumu- 
lations already available. ‘The free offerings had 
Lib- 


eral purchases, in good part for the covering of 


depressed the price by Monday to 52uc 


outstanding contracts, led to a rally by Wednes- 
day afternoon to 55 5¢c. 
was again made manifest on 


The disposition to sell 
Thursday, and this 
had the effect of forcing down the quotation for 
prompt delivery to 513¢c., which was followed 
The range for the 
week was 51@555¢c., leaving off on Friday at 
525¢c. bid, against 544%c. same day in the pre- 
ceding week. 


by a-slight improvement. 


A limited movement has been noted in crude 
petroleum in shipping order, which, however, 
varied little as to price, leaving off at 64@63¢c. 
closed at 6%c. 
with residuum quoted at 7c. 


Naphtha, average test, asked, 

Business in refined petroleum has been to a 
fair 
prices have shown less firmness, on more urgent 


aggregate in the seaboard markets, but 
offerings, 
Early deliveries here left off at 73¢c., 


while at Baltimore and Philadelphia standing at 


hardening, however, again near the 
close. 


74 c. per gallon. 

More animation has been noted in refined pe- 
troleum in cases, but at reduced figures, closing 
at 10'%@11\c. for standard to fancy brands. 

The week’s export clearances hence of petroleum 
were much lighter, having fallen to 7,855,500 
gallons, against 11,940,350 gallons the preceding 
week. The outward movement from the Atlantic 
seaboard of petroleum and products since January 
1 has been placed at 209,980,000 gallons, against 
165,373,550 in the corresponding portion of 
1881, indicating a gain thus far in the current 
year of as much as 44,606,450 gallons. 





Official returns from Washington make the 
aggregate shipments from all parts of the United 
States of petroleum and April 


47,273,230 gallons, valued at $4,186,955, against 


products in 





in April of last year 28,008,421 gallons, valued 
at $2,752,729, and the grand aggregate exports 
for the ten months ending with April 461,335,569 
gallons, valued at $42,394,212, against 300,- 
667,765 gallons, valued at $31,401,186 in the 
corresponding ten months of the preceding fiscal 
year. 


Berth freight accommodation has been further 
advanced materially for British ports, hardening 


also a little for the continent, on a reduced offer-, 


ing of room for early use, while the inquiry has 
been on the increase, particularly for room for 
grain, cheese, cotton, hog products and mis- 
cellaneous fright. Grain, by steam to London, 
left off at 4%@sd. bid, for Glasgow at 4d. 
asked, for Liverpool at 4d. asked, Hull at 3% 
@4d., Avonmouth at 4d., Marseilles at 8c., 
Havre at 9@1oc., Antwerp at 214@3d., Rot- 
terdam at 244@3d., and Bremen and Hamburg 
at 40 pfennigs asked. Bacon, by steam hence 
to Liverpool, closed as high as 15@20s, and 
barley and flour in sacks at 7s. 6d.@1os. 
per ton, cheese at 25@30s., and leather at 4os. 
per ton, proportionately for other destinations. 
Cotton, by steam for Liverpool, stood at #,@ Yd. 
per pound, as to routes, and Amsterdam at Kc. 
per pound, with a fair demand noted for room. 

A fair business has been transacted in tonnage 
for charter for the prominent interests, mainly 
for petroleum, deals, lumber, grain and general 
cargo,.at, however, unsettled rates, showing in 
most instances increased weakness, through the 
liberal offerings of desirable carriers. Steam 
tonnage for grain attracted more attention, 


including for Cork and orders at 3s. 3d.@3s. 6d. 
for early loading, and 4@5s. for July and 
August loading here and at Baltimore. Advices 


from San Francisco report a limited movement in 
tonnage for grain, which declined to 47s. 6d.@ 
50s. for direct ports in the United Kingdom or 
on the continent. 


Export operations diminished perceptibly in 
volume during the week, the clearances from 
the port of New York having been reduced to a 
valuation of $5,302,476, against $6,504,682 
the preceding week, and comparing with a total 
of $8,048,581 same week last year, and $10,802,- 
522 same week in 1880, making the grand total 
since January 1, 1882, $140,367,151, against 
$170, 309,542 same period in 1881, and $170,775,- 
476 in the corresponding portion of 1880. These 
figures show a loss on the outward movement 
thus far in 1882 of $29,942,391, as compared with 
the aggregate of last year, to date. 


* 


Under the pressure of supplies here as well 
as at the interior, wheat and wheat flour have suf- 
fered a serious reduction in values, prices yield- 
ing up to Thursday evening on flour as much 


as 10@25c. per barrel, and on winter wheat 
3@5¥c. a bushel for prompt and 1% @3'%c. 


a bushel for forward delivery, the June option 
losing most, as affected most directly by the free 
realizations, particularly in the speculative inter- 
est, which were stimulated in part by the more 
favorable tenor of the recent and 
crop reports. At the ruling figures business 
has been quite brisk, chiefly on the option 
list. The export inquiry has not beer 
beyond a moderate average, though shippers had 
decidedly the advantage on all purchases for 
actual withdrawal from market, getting in sev- 
eral instances concessions of 2@4c. per bushel 
on graded red wheat from the prices at which 
from day to day elevator stock was maintained 
in the interest of speculative operators. The 
most important purchases for export were made 
on Thursday of No. 2 red wheat at $1.39@ 
$1.40 free on board, and $1.41@$142 delivered. 
Cable advices were not deemed of an encourag- 
ing purport, though late in the week pointing to 
rather higher figures. Spring wheat went off 
1@2c. a bushel, and closed tamely and irregu- 
larly. Rye also receded 1@2c. a bushel, lead- 
ing to increased activity on export account. 
Corn fluctuated less widely than wheat, and 
stood on Thursday evening very little off 
from the final quotations -of the preceding 
Friday. The transactions in the No. 2 grade 
were large, mainly in the option line, and un- 


weather 


graded stock also sold to a fair extent for prompt 
delivery, partly for shipment, though the sharp 
rise in ocean freights by the steam lines for Great 
Britain impeded negotiations. Oats exhibited 
exceptional strength, gaining up to Thursday 
evening on prompt deliveries 34@13c., and on 
options %@%c. a bushel, on comparatively 
moderate offerings and a fairly active demand, 
chiefly from speculative sources. White oats 
were in very light stock. Several additional lots 
of white oats from Canada were placed here at 
full prices. ; 

On Friday, on an excited market, very exten- 
sive transactions were reported in winter wheat, 
largely for shipment, but at much lower prices, 
No, 2 red wheat on the June option having fallen 
at one time as low as $1.40 asked, but rallying 
to $1.421%, and on the July option, which was 
exceptionally brisk, ranging from $1.26%@ 
$1.277%, closing at $1.26%. Nearly 500,000 
bushels No. 2 red wheat were said to have been 
placed on Friday, for export, mainly on the basis 
of $1.38@$1.39, free on board. A sale of 50,000 
bushels, deliverable in July, free on board, was 
also reported at $1.28. Corn also weakened on 
Friday about %@4 per cent. Oats held their 
own well. Flour again declined. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 


Preceding This week 
This week. Last week. week. last year. 





Flour, barrels ......... cee ,600 96,400 94,200 97,150 
Wheat, bushels. . wee ee 812,450 628,700 —_‘1,509,000 
Corn, : - 280,850 303,918 813,700 1,530,000 
Rye, fe I1,I00 «94,300 93, 100 12,100 
Oats, Y 211,300 249,400 650,750 000 
Peas, os 8,200 3,000 11,600 9,800 
Malt, es 38,800 32,000 67,900 37,000 
Barley, ah 1,300; Osco. TIOOD" le wepeiets 





Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 15,650 barrels, against 
11,000 barrels the preceding week; of grain, none. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, JAN. I TO DATE 
IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS, 


1881. 1882. 
Flor, barrels cp acsanaeenn Waaanasic see 2 $33150 2,110,700 
Wheat, bushels. . C Bes 100 8,4! 
Corn, . oF 16,700 7,059,300 
Rye,” ue 522,200 636,900 
Oats, a 5,276,428 6,144,550 





REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 













This week. Last week. week. last year, 

Flour, barrels.... ... 99,750 61,000 140,000 

Wheat, bushels 10,964,000 9,083,000 13,589,000 

Corn, 10,043,000 8,192,000 4,461,000 

Rye, e 32,000 32,000 19,000 

Oats, ES, 2,313,000 2,130,000 1,048,000 

Peas, em Ac rene barista Metco 8,000 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK, 

Prompt deliveries, Options, 

bushels, bushels, 

Wheat—Week ending June16.......... 1,152,000 15,600,000 

Preceding week... Son ye 5,000 9,919,000 

This week last year.. 285,000 i go 

Corn — Week ending june 16. ”6c9,000 783 30,000 

Preceding week 893,000 backs 

This week last year 1,005,000 3,456,000 

Oats — Week ending June 1 404,000 1,690,000 

rede week.. 553,000 1,700,000 

This week last year 572,000 450,000 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 





This week. Last week. week, last year, 
Flour, barrels... 500 62,225 49,000 71,900 
Cornmeal, barrel: Ee 3,550 1,550 6,050 
Wheat, bushels. 600 430,900 436,150 1,001,500 
Corn, A oh 300 191,200 105,200 835,000 
Rye, by 26,300 8,300 69,200 3,100 
Peas, 5 31509 5,500 17,700 9,200 
Oats, s 500 3,200 2,150 3,450 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 3'4d., London 4% @5d., Glasgow 
4¥4d., Avonmouth 43/d.,.Havre 11@11c., Ant- 
werp 414d., and Rotterdam 5@5 14d. per bushel, 
and on charter contracts for Cork and orders, 


average sail carriers, at 4s. 3d.@4s. 414d., 
against on Friday last 3s. 3d.@3s. 6d. per 


quarter. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK, JANUARY I TO 
DATE, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS; 











1881. 1882. 
Wheat barrels’. uns ia asitteee ete eoue 2,434,400 1,527,900 
Cornmeal, barrels 90,200 47,750 
Wheat, bushels..... 19,225,700 5 
‘orn OE Seeded 12,446,100 pcm Ee 
Rye, i 593,900 719,250 
Barley, e's cennaate 14,950 6,500 
ats, as 66,375 67,700 
Peas, SS cis dey CORD IMR EE cues 132,850 207,450 
CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Fune g. Fune ray 
Wheat flour, superfine, per pes +» $3.85 @4.85 $3.65 @ 
ship. extra, © ...: 72.6) 3 4.60 @ 
C “tra le extra, LY 35 O35 
Ky “family X, be . @7. = 
lJ «Minn, clear, ae 3s @7.75 
“ “ “ stra’t, “ z 5 @8.25 
“ “ “ pat’nt, “ 6. 5 @9.50 
a Be “ off grades‘ 85 @6.25 
S citys a, « i bat @6.50 
« « cityXS, Am, 6.60 @6.80 : 
ae OS ee Boers a 2.75 @3.60 
Rye flour, superfine, « so @4.25 
Cornmeal, per bbl... 0.05... 2c2..6 3.99 @4.50 
Wheat, es 1 red, per bush ree 1.43 @1.4344 
s . 2 red, A tee tees i Fi 1.424 
No 3 red, eats tata — @1.40% 1.35 @1.37 
CING: white, SR Mies 7 S74 Gr. 38 1.334 @1.3414 
EMR INO: 2SDTINR eects 5 1.26 @1.33 1.25 @1.30 
Co No. gspring, “ .cs.s: XsI8.) @1.22 1.15 @I1.20 
Corn, No. 2, per | bus Ae ‘i 77 @ — 
0. 3; omina 75 @-— 
«steam cre per bush Sona Nominal. B @ — 
es Be ei ae -O1 @ .o3 -gt bid. 

“« No. 2 white, et Be 95 @ — 9 @— 
ae need mized, .. eeues — @ — ra @ — 
YO, PEEWDUSH WITT). acca ee 82} 8 -514@ .83} 
Oats No. 2 white, per bush... ... “co or ‘ete i ig 
se Nori per bush...7. 4.45.0 <- — @ .59 594@ — 


* Ayear ago ship 


extras stood 60 
extras for the West eee ane mel 


in, 
nd ies $6.25@§6.35. 


P- wy i a A) 


ee 





CLOSING PRICES s OPTIONS ON yaa ip ee Pi: poids 16. 
uly. ar, 


No. 2 red wheat. . i I. a8 res at 5 4 cs 17 
NOG COIs. tacar 
No. 2 oats....... ety Ay or 

No. 2 red wheat, Geena ‘ater left off on 


Friday at $1.19% ; No. 2 corn, same delivery, at 


79¢. bid. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 
NEW YORK, 
Fan. 5, Mar.g, Funers, Ee te 
1882, 1882. 1882. 
Wheat, No. x white, per bush. $1.40% $1.30, $r. 34 bid si. = 
No, 2 red, aay = 31% 1.43% 
«No.2 Mil, spring ‘ 5 ead 318 1.29 
Corn, No. 2 aay: ‘ 4 me 
Rye, prime ee 00 ‘2 85 1.05@1.10 
Oats, No. 2, sO ek tee «5036 406 


* In elevator. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JULY OPTIONS oN GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK. 


Fe. 6, a He Se Abies 2, 6, » eggs Sy Fs Funer7, 
Wheat, No. 2red, per bush oe 20 es 22 er. 24% $1.28 $12 20, 





Wheat, No. I white - ee 
Corn, No. 2, 8 Sie 5 
Oats, No. 2, se ae 52 BK 44, 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WARFHOUSE AT NEW YORK. — 
armed date se” 1 2, A year 
re rns, wee; 
deseo bushels.. np Ger 1,563,904 gbuses 1,680,133 
ne sf 1; an 1,269, 5,420,073 650,549 
Rye , ae eer i Ee 
, tI 
Oats 478, 586, 375 331, 
Peas, a of 23,088 ces 13,713 





An increase is ie shown in the amount of 
wheat warehoused at New York of 513,318 


bushels ; in that of corn 119,763 bushels, while — 


in that of oats a decrease is noted of 107,418 
bushels. 

Of the prominent grades of grain of New York 
inspection in store and elevator at this port, the 
following is a comparative exhibit : 


- Pre- 
ame Last ceding Mayt 

: k. = week, ba ve 
No, 1 red Lise bushels... boner Fs 6,857 
No.2red wheat,” “ ... 1,432,612 r cog Gn Aone 83,208 
No. 3 red wheat, Sia os 15,865, 9i8 21,053 25,202 
No. 4red wheat, “ 18,563 22,474 41,985 
No. 1 white wheat, ae 1304 §2,350 20,125 25, 
No. 2 white wheat, ‘ wae pea 4,92: 4) . 
Mixed winter wheat, “ 6,824 5,045 4,922 2,460 


No. 2 spring wheat, . ite uy) 6,205) opie e dk went 


we: S.spring wheat; f°) vee cas gees 
No. 2N. Ww. spring, pers, Ay an 966 
Rejected spring, Seis 318 3,318 11,314 
ae 
ae 2 SoD: ua ras Lt 921 1,103,023 584,534 
Low mixed corn, ee 3 “630 a ee meg 
Yellow corn, Leet, 7;404° 3,000) S.naee ‘8 
at : tee 2 ae Myoad 23,621 23,621 << 
No. 1 white oats, 2 se or eee AS ines 
No. 2 white oats, ‘ 275,609 306,7: 134,768 50,150 
No: 3 white oats,“ 17,365 “To,504 75085 “7740 
No. 2 oats, af Be 156, 258 8 261, 370 192,174 173)550 
No. 3 oats, a 15,7 37808 8,702 1; 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS. 


Funerto, Fune May 6, une IL, 

1882, 1882" 1882 ¥ 1881. : 

Wheat, bushels. . 3,123,500 2,594,200 2,339,300 4,184,300 
Corn, ++ 2,417,200 2,515,125 1,432,850 2,325,000. 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 





Latest Preceding Corresp'd'g 

dates, week, 1881, — 
bushels, bushels. bushels, 
Io, ke 95475679 17,220,5; 
10, 9,945,013 11,522, 
2,017,617 2,0! te be 
» I 

Terr 92,474 321,569 


An addition is thus shown to the aggregate — 


visible supply of wheat of 510,113 bushels, and 
to that of corn of 324,781 bushels, with a de- 
crease in that of oats of 34,491 bushels. Of wheat 
an increase is noted of 529,284 bushels, and in 
corn a shrinkage of 97,909 bushels, in the ag- 
gregate accumulations at the five principal At- 
lantic ports. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS. 
Preceding Co’ 


ae 
* 





. i 
i 


a oe Past seeds week, week1881. 
Our, Barrels vcs seuincve ste I51 157,100 I ay 
Wheat, busheis.. pate anne ee é 
Corn, e 20,600 2,346,250 2,7ago . 
Rye 50,250 GOO 

Barley,“ 1,800 74,700 
Oats, 786,700 739,000 1,743) ee 





A decrease is thus indicated in the deliveries | 





for the past week of wheat, corn, barley and 


flour—in the instance of wheat of 41,500 bush- 


els; of corn, 525,650 bushels; barley, 2,900 me 


bushels, and flour 5,600 barrels, while of oats 
an increase is apparent of 29,900 bushels, and of | 7 
rye 7,350 bushels. 
BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Corr 
wetine Sorat 





7 . : Past bre 

lout, barrels ts. iss. cvecced 12 

Wheat, bushels Se 7 a pone Reh 

Sasi é ba ye ee 3,699,550 
; 19,000 

Barley, “ 31.630 17,380 «aa Bgo 

Oats, 711,400 533,850 1,321,500 


A EVEN increase is thus shown in the aggre- 


gate of grain, in the instance of wheat of about 
418,600 bushels, in corn of 478,700 bushels, 
of rye 3,600 bushels, of barley 14,200 bushels, 
and of oats of 117,600 bushels, while in that of — 
flour a loss appears of 27,550 barrels. 


BREADSTUFFS MOVEMENTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER 
PORTS, JANUARY I TO JUNE 10, IN EACH OF THE LAST aya 


YEARS, 
——Receipts,— 8. grapes Sa 
Flour, barrels ere : i8ta. 188 : 
ur, SIS es ae 4,151,550 12 

Wheat, bushels. ..14,2 pa00 Boar acres ste ce we 
Corn, a 24,371, I *T50 
Rye,’ seer et 38,750 75,800 oy, Jon Ts. 
Barley, ++ 3,017,150 4,254,900 v400 2,479,990 

ats, + +-13)544,050 11,497,750 We 4750 10,075,300, | 


Deliveries of grain by the state canals at ees ry ey 






. 
ia 


1a 
+n 


water thus far this season (navigation having 
been formally resumed on April 11) embrace 


other kinds of grain, against, in the season of 
1881 (when the canals were opened for traffic 
May 17), to date, 1,218,600 bushels wheat, 
3,333,900 bushels corn, 133,000 bushels oats, and 
169,300 bushels of other descriptions of grain. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 






SEABOARD. 

Preceding Corresp’g 

a s : Past week, week, week 1881. 
DER PUIZOIS Seni sats stoce cies 224, 210, 203,050 
Wheat, bushels.............. od ages peo 
Corn, 2 . 4900 898,150 2,346, 400 
Rye, “s 56,925 134,750 6,400 
Barley, i 7! 3,000 11,050 
Oats, $e in 419,700 490,850 627,200 


These figures show an increase in the deliveries 
of wheat at the seaboard ports of as much as 
419,000 bushels, and in flour of 68,150 barrels, 
while in corn indicating a loss of as much as 
213,300 bushels, in oats of 77,150 bushels, and in 
rye of 75,800 bushels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
— The United Kingdom.— 








Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
ae : barrels, aged bushels, 
SMP RE s aiale n.nisio sic vce veunes 24,950 286,500 274, 
Preceding week......... 4 60,300 : ee bang 
Same week last year............ 98, Berry 500 781,200 

The _Continent——, 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

Pose 4 barrels. easesr.t bushels, 
BPR ER reel vere ce sv erecsess 5,700 214,800 00 
receding week.......... 2,600 282,300 ath 
Same week last year 8,900 ~—- 1,062, 100 787,800 





The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 


by ports compare thus: 
Wheat, bushels ——— 








SS 
Baltimore. Philad’a, Boston. 
ante 4700 : 
245 sa 
288,800 92,500 

Corn, bushels 
Baltimore. Philad’a. Boston, 
Past week .........00+eeeeeee 4,300 ela 41,450 
Previous week ...........-.+5+ seems Ree 80, 100 
Same week last year .........- 147,150 67,800 115,700 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 
Fune to, 82, Fune 12, 81, 


a Re aN edad bushels. bushels, 
isible supply in U. S, and Canada..... 10,057,792  —17,220,57 
On passage for the United Kingdom.... be pelts ioboices 
On passage for the continent of Europe. 4,000,000 5,896,000 









Grand total +++ 32,257,792 39,924,573 
Previous week .......... a 31,667,679 37,922,025 
Seventeen weeks ago........ +++ 50,550,223 49,087,389 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 
Fune 10, '82, Fune 12,81, 


bushels. bushels, 
Visible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 10,269,792 11,522,238 
On passage for United Kingdom........ 2,960,000 4,784,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. _ 240,000 2,576,000 
Grand total. ........ sescesececseens 13,469,792 18,882,238 
Previous week ........5-..+++ ++ 12,745,011 18,201,456 
Seventeen weeks ago 18,991,770 —‘18, ie tas 








More liberal speculative dealings have been 
reported in western steam lard, which opened 
buoyantly, and further advanced, but near the 
close reacted and lost much of the early gain, 
reflecting in these changes largely the course of 
speculation at Chicago, where the business 
reached extensive proportions on an excited 
market. Refiners and shippers have been pur- 
chasing supplies rather more freely. On Friday, 
hog products closed generally stronger and in 
more demand. 

In the New York market 291,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 5,200 tierces were likewise 
marketed at $11.72'4@11.85, closing at $11.80 
bid for contract grades, against $11.7214 a week 
ago, city steam lard ranging at $11.45@$11.60, 
and leaving off at $11.60 (against $11.45 a week 
earlier), on sales of 1,100 tierces. Of refined lard, 
which has been in active demand, about 12,000 
tierces were reported sold here for early delivery, 
with continental brands closing at $11.85@11.90, 
against $11.75 a week ago. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here June 16 thus: 

ieee mer eye 0 ier 
This week.. $11.80 $11.82% $11.90 $11.9734 $12.00 $11.85 


Aweekago. 11.70 11.70 11.72% 11.77% 11.75 11.60 
Ayearago. 11.25 11.25 11.22% I1-TO 10.15 10.95 


this year left off here at $11.70 bid, against 
$11.50 a week earlier, and at this date in 1881 
$10.45 bid, and the December option closed at 
$11.77% bid. On Friday evening the January 
(1882) option stood at $11.80 bid per 100 
pounds. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 
at Chicago for the specified months thus : 





Yune.  Fuly. August. Sept. Year. 

is week... $11.50 $11.50 $11.05 $11.77 $11.47 
st week... 11.370 11.42! 11.55 11.67% 11.35 
Preceding wee! 11.35 11.424 11.55 11.6774 11.35 
Four weeks ago..... 11.324 11.45 11. 11.70 =—-11.35 


Chicago reported for last week shipments 





1,428,200 bushels wheat, 2,984,600 bushels corn,” 
1,674,300 bushels oats, and 581,600 bushels of 





On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of 





‘ 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1882. 


thence of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to 
the extraordinary liberal aggregate of 14,340,650 
pounds, against 11,209,500 pounds same week 
in 1881, and since the close of October last 
459,408,200 pounds, against 533,439,850 pounds 
same time in the preceding packing season ; also 
for the past week sending forward 4,696,400 
pounds lard and 9,900 barrels pork, against in 
the same week last year 7,267,750 pounds lard 
and 2,930 barrels pork, making the total from 
October 1 to June 10 of lard 146,030,150 pounds, 
and of pork 239,000 barrels, against same time in 
the previous crop year of lard 195,338,950 pounds, 
and of pork 187,400 barrels. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, 





This week 

This week. Last week. last year. 

Pork barrels .c 5 lees sees ss oce 3,757 2, 3,850 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... : 1,411 760 

Bacon and:meats, pounds... *4,211,900 4,081,000 41566 800 

Beard) POURS rr asian vied Weneies "1,851,400 2,711,250 2,830,100 

Butter, ‘ 235, 233,050 588,900 

Cheese, - 2,137,600 1,650,500 3,781,150 

Dalla wee Py cee em nee chp 459,350 379,450 1,319,425 

* Partly on through freight account. 





_ Bulk meats met with a ready sale, and ruled 
firm. Bacon has been advanced 34@ 4c. per 
pound on light offerings, but has been dull here. 
Dressed hogs have been quoted up to 11@11 ce. 
for city, as scarce and in urgent request. 

A firm but quiet market has been reported for 
cured beef and beef products. Prime city 
stearine has been in less request, leaving off at 
12% @12%c., and oleomargarine stearine at 11@ 
11%c. for prime. Tallow declined to 84 @83c. 
for prime per pound, on a moderate movement, 
chiefly for export. 


Mess pork has been worked up to much higher 
prices, on a good jobbing and export call and 
moderate offerings, including old, which closed 
at $20, and new at $21. About 2,400 barrels 
were placed in lots during the week for actual 
withdrawal from the market. Other kinds were 
scarce, and held above the limits of buyers. 

Options on western mess pork have been mod- 
erately active at advanced prices. About 9,500 
barrels were marketed during the week for July, 
August and September delivery. July and Au- 
gust options on mess pork, “respectively, closed 
here on the basis of $20.90 and $21.10 bid. A 
year ago these options were quoted at $16.90 
and $16.95 bid. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
weeks the specified options on western mess pork 
at Chicago stood thus: 


Seller 

Fune. Fuly. Aug. Sept. year. 

This week.......... $20.8714 $20.8714 $2105 $21.20 $18.55 
Last week.........- 20.4714 20.4734 20.65 20.8214 18.20 


Preceding week..... 
Four weeks ago..... 


19.77% 


19.9234 20.07% 17.95 
19.55 00 


19.7214 20.00 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE FOUR PRINCIPAL AT- 
LANTIC PORTS TO EUROPE, 


Last Previous Same week Same week 

week, week, last year. in 1880, 
Pork, barrels...... 4,014 3,840 ae 9,944 
Bacon, pounds.... 5,392,890 4,010,650 7,016,654 — 17,377,007 
Lard, ey 3,301,979 2,058,850 4,905,650 8,931,931 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER I TO JUNE I0, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 











CROP YEARS, 
: 1881-82. 1880-81. Decrease, 
Sole pounds eee 41,905,200 6,012,400 
acon,‘ aoe . 282,238,343 492,347,637 —- 210, 109,204 
Lard,“ 161,696,957 238,030,489 76,342,532 
Grand total......... 479,827,900 772,292,326 292,464,426 


The New York cotton market has been higher 
for spot, and the price of cotton has risen 
asc. Futures have advanced an average of 2 to 
15 points. Following are the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with a 


comparison for same date last year : 
Last year. 


Ordinary ssn syeaesdaian dis ve eacceh sake asgaee glee. 7 13-16c. 
Low middling....... ; +. 11% Io 7-16 
Middling). nv. vce ates 12 3-16 iL 1-16 
Batrgactie cies ewe Selade sen elelnisinsisy clasp TATARO og oles « 





Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 
This week. Last week. Last year. 






UNE oisvice cspoccsaseneret cesses 12.1 12,00 10.85 
qa utdnalseb pata see oran cutee 12.1 12.16 10.85 
AUgUSE. 0 decesccccewsoerdens 12.2 12.26 10.91 
September. ....ccccsescersecss 11.9 11,96 10,52 


The market for futures closed firm. 





The New York dry goods market during the 
past week has not been very active, though 
showing indications of improved business in the 
near future. The favorable crop reports, coupled 
with the proposed early increase in western- 
bound freights, will act as an incentive to pack- 
age buyers. Business with the jobbing houses 
has been of very fair proportions for the week, 
the near-by trade exhibiting a steady demand for 


reassortment lots of general merchandise. The | circles during the past week, and the outlook is 























month’s sales promise to exceed either of the 
two previous. Cottons and prints have had fair 
Some good orders for fall staples have 
been placed by interior jobbers for immediate 
shipment. The print cloth market remains 
quiet, and the demand is limited. Prices are, as 
quoted last week, 3héc. for 64x64s, and 33¢c. for 
56x60s. The importations of dry goods and 
quantity marketed at this port for the past week 
were as follows: 


attention. 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week...........-6006 5,748 $1,879,148 
Total imports for past week... ........... 4,135 1,349,639 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PASE WEEK a sas eye cntm eee snare ess naecers 5,866 1,654,241 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
VIOUS WEE Keds cialis sb ne nee elec eccre coe 4,451 1,292,128 





The hide and leather market of New York is 
quiet, but steady.. This is the season when 
business is usually dull. There is a fair demand 
for common hides, at a small concession on previ- 
ous prices, while River Platte hides are held by 
the importers at figures which merchants will not 
pay at present. 
cept for best qualities, which are taken ap for 
exportation and by jobbers at full asking prices. 


Leather is not very active ex- 


Large buyers of from good to fair stock could 
probably obtain concessions. No large sales 
have been made recently. 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
THUS TRIAL, REPORTS, 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'’S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given 
below, include special reference to the condition 
of the manufacturing industries of the country, 
the cereal crops, general trade, and the move- 
ment of merchandise : 

EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: There is very little im- 
provement in general trade except that dry goods 
have moved more freely under the influence of 
pleasant weather. Buyers have no confidence in 
prevailing high prices, and trade is restricted. 
The outlook for the fall trade is regarded as 
favorable. Freighting business, both foreign 
and coastwise, is: dull, and rates are falling off. 


From Boston, Mass.: A better feeling regard- 
ing the business outlook prevails, but general 
trade has been rather quiet, and buyers are not 
purchasing freely except in dry goods, boots and 
shoes, and some other less important lines. In 
the former, both jobbers and retailers have done 
an excellent business. The boot and shoe manu- 
facturers are still busy, though the number of 
buyers is less than a week ago. On the whole, 
it may be said that there is a decided improve- 
ment in general business. Total shipments of 
boots and shoes during the week to places out- 
side of New England have been 33,091 cases, 
against 23,199 cases same week last year. Total 
shipments since January I, 942,780 cases, 
against 940,424 cases same time last year. This 
is the first time this year since the first week in 
January when shipments show an increase over 
the corresponding period of 1881. The following 
is the number of cases shipped during the week 
to some of the principal points: Cincinnati, 
2,868; New York city, 2,739; Chicago, 2,722; 
St. Louis, 1,950; Buffalo, 1,548; Philadelphia, 
1,210; Baltimore, 1,321; Milwaukee, 1,110; 
Detroit, 1,007; Cleveland, 855; Quincy, IIL, 
7793 Knoxville, Tenn., 733; Toledo, 647. 


From Providence, R. I.: The print cloth 
market is very dull, the amount of sales being 
light; 64s are quoted at 3}%c., less 14 of 1 per 
cent., and there is little or no demand at this 
figure; 56x60s are quoted at 336c., and there is 
considerable demand for these. There are about 
300,000 pieces on hand. The cotton market is 
quiet and steady, the sales for spinners’ immediate 
use being light. Middling uplands are quoted 
at 125¢c., and middling gulfs at 127%c. There 
are about 6,000 bales on hand. 





MIDDLE STATES. 
From Philadelphia, Pa.: Without much 
increase in the volume of general trade, an 
improved feeling has been apparent in business 


regarded more hopefully. 
satisfactory in most departments. 
are running slowly. There has been no increase 
in cotton goods production, and there is talk of a 


woolens, but no mills have yet shut down. 
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Collections are fairly 
Textile mills 


stoppage on some kinds of hosiery and knit 
Sup- 
plies of raw material are bought cautiously, as a 
rule, but cotton holds steady and wool is strong, 
because of the relatively high cost in the interior. 
Iron mills are doing a large business on new 
orders, and prices are yyc. higher on heavy 
The whole 
market is strong, except for mill pig, which is 
dull and weak. 
more active in movement, in anticipation of an 
advance in west-bound freights. Farm products 
are in good demand, with fairly liberal supplies. 
Eggs are lower. Butter is 1@2c. higher on 
speculative influences, but the advance checks 
trade. 


bridge, structural and plate work. 


Dry goods have been a trifle 


Sugars are easier, but moderately active. 
Provisions continue in good jobbing demand. 
Petroleum is quiet for export. An oil exchange 
has been organized this week, with about one 
hundred members, comprising producers, refin- ° 
ers, shippers, and some stock brokers. Flour is 
dull and weak. ‘The grains are generally lower, 
on improving crop prospects. Exporters have 
been buying wheat more freely, mainly for 
August shipment, for which a number of cargoes 
have been sold, the latest at $1.21, free on 
board. 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.: There is nothing new 
to note concerning the troubles with the wage 
workers. The manufacturers are making repairs, 
and the strikers are enjoying their rest. There 
is but little inquiry for iron and nails, and trade is 
mostly local. 
for nails, which receives no attention from manu- 
facturers, the stock being very light. 
generally is quiet, but no complaints are heard. 


There is some speculative inquiry 
Business 


The dullness with the glass manufacturers con- 
tinues, the demand being principally for sizes to 
keep up assortments. 
at East Liverpool, Ohio, will lock their hands 
out on Saturday, and the proprietors express a 


Nine whiteware potteries 


determination to keep them out as long as they 
remain members of the Knights of Labor organ- 
ization. The trouble in this case is not one of 


wages. 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: The past week has 
been marked by a strong bear movement in nearly 
all lines. 
trade sluggish and irregular. 
its own. 


This, with the heavy rains, has made 
Whisky has held 
Corn and provisions have had an up- 
ward turn, and the latter is quite strong. Lumber 
is in excellent demand, with fair stocks in yard. 
Wheat and flour have been very quiet. Some 
new wheat has made i Tobacco, 
wheat, rye and potatoes look well. 


all planted. 


appearance. 
Corn is not 


From Chicago, [ll.: In general business the 
ground lost last week has been more than 
recovered. There is in all branches of business 
a better trade and a better feeling. 
there is a fair trade in staples, and increased busi- 


Indry goods 


ness in light summer goods. The jobbing trade is 
better than it has been for thirty days. In groceries 
there is a corresponding improvement, and in 
building hardware as well. . There is increased 
activity in the lumber trade, the shipments by rail 
The rail- 


roads west of Chicago all report increased earn- 


south and west being unusually large. 


ings, and there is less disposition to cut rates 
than for months past. Provisions are more active, 
with lighter receipts of hogs. 
little change. 
54,750 barrels flour, 163,988 bushels wheat, 
1,328,704. bushels corn, 557,902 bushels oats, 
25,025 bushels rye, 48,304 bushels barley. The 
shipments were: 49,844 barrels flour, 259,149 
bushels wheat, 1,625,792 bushels corn, 413,183 
bushels oats, 16,077 bushels rye, and 17,009 
bushels barley. Collections and general busi- 
ness at the banks are fully up to expectations. 
The clearings were $42,220,286. 


In grain there is 
The receipts for the week were: 





From Peoria, Jil. : The present warm weather 
is very favorable for the corn crop, which in 
some localities is reported looking finely.  Mer- 
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chants report collections in most instances as 
good. There are no discouraging comments on 
trade reported here. 





From Detroit, Mich. ; 
noted in the business situation since last week, and 
during the past two days the jobbing trade has 
been somewhat interfered with by the re- 
umionof the Army of the Potomachere. The city 
has been crowded, and the retail trade has been un- 
Crop reports continue encouraging, 


No material change is 


surpassed. 
making the feeling bearish here on the new crop 
of wheat. Wool is marketing at some points, 
but is not yet fully under way. Lumber here is 
steady and in fair supply. Manufacturing con- 


tinues active. 





From Evansville, Ind.- 
dull in all lines of trade. 


Business is rather 
Harvesting has com- 
and gives promise of an 
abundant yield. The storm Wednesday night 
prostrated a great deal of standing wheat, but it 
is sufficiently matured to insure it against damage. 


menced in earnest, 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade is fairly 
active only, the tendency in some lines being to 
The 
panied by heavy rains. 


weather is warm, accom- 
The recent flood has 
A new commercial 


lower prices. 


done much damage here. 
exchange of one thousand members has been 
organized from the varied commercial interests 
of the city, and it bids fair to prove an important 
element in the future progress of Indianapolis. 
The Merchants’ Exchange has already disbanded, 
and it is thought that the new organization will 
do for the city what the other did not. Money is 
plentiful with banks. The crop outlook is re- 
ported favorable. 





From Louisville, Ky... The rainfall through the 
week has been heavy and harvesting has been de- 
layed. Barley is injured probably 50 per cent. by 
being blown down and stained. Wheat harvesting 
has just begun in the neighborhood. Advices 
are conflicting regarding the yield, and the results 
will be watched with much interest. 
contending against the rains and weeds for a 


Corn is 


stand. The excessive moisture prevents plowing. 
Much has been replanted, and the growth is not 
satisfactory. Tobacco plants are nearly all set 
out. The acreage is about the same in the reg- 
In the white barley section new 
planters have started, and the acreage is conse- 
quently increased. The tobacco plants have a 
goodstand. The stock of hogsis scarce throughout 
the state. Sheep raisers report more lambs raised 
than usual. The meadows are in good condition 


except in localities ravaged by the army-worm. 


ular district. 


Trade is inactive and without special features. 
Grain is dull, but steady. Cotton is quiet and 
firm. Whisky is easy and unchanged. The leat 
tobacco market is fairly active. 
facturing grades continue in good demand. Export 
tobaccos are quiet and steady. Receipts have 
fallen off materially. The bulk of the shipping 
grades has been brought to market. Money isin 
good request. 


Desirable manu- 





From Kansas City, Mo.: The improvement in 
trade noticed last week is generally sustained, 
though it has not yet reached some lines. All 
news from the wheat harvesting continues en- 
couraging. The weather is all that could be 
desired. Collections are fair and improving. 
Indications are that the fall trade will be heavy. 
The cattle market is active, and prices, influenced 
by light receipts, are firmer. Hogs are strong 
and active at a slight advance. The highest 
price of the séason, $8.30, was reached on 
Wednesday. 





From St. Louis, Mo. One iron mill in East 
St. Louis started Friday. St. Louis strikers are 
still out, and are expected to remain so until 
after the Chicago convention of iron workers. 
The wheat crop is turning out well; oats and 
rye the same. Rains have spoiled the hay crop, 
while curing, in many localities. The growing 
corn has promised well since the hot weather 
began. Some replanting continues in north 
Missouri. The business feeling has improved, 
though trade is quiet. Collections are rather 
There is a large gain in wheat and oat 
receipts. Grain values are declining. Pork 


slow. 


commands $21.40, and all provisions are held 
stiff. Tobacco is very dull, and cotton the same. 
The stock of the latter on hand is 13,287 bales. 
Medium to good cattle are scarce, and prices 
have advanced for the week 50@6oc. per cwt. 
There is alarge supply of grass Texans. Money 
market is very brisk for the season of the year. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.; The weather in 
the northwest during the last week has been 
most favorable for the growing crops of all kinds, 
mainly clear, with occasional showers. The 
wheat plant has made great progress, and from 
all localities reports come that the crop is in 
splendid condition. Other small grain is doing 
well. Corn has come forward rapidly, and looks 
well. Old wheat is being sold by farmers, and 
is coming to market. Receipts at Minneapolis 
for the week were 230,000 bushels, which form the 
largest receipts at any point east or west except 
New York. The market is easier. Shipments 
of flour were 30,000 barrels. Jobbers of mer- 
chandise and farm machinery report a large 
trade and generally good collections. There is 
no diminution in the number of emigrants 
arriving. The emigrant quarters provided by 
the railroads in this city are filled to overflowing 
by parties awaiting transportation. The lumber 
market is active and firm. Money is easy and in 
good demand. Exaggerated reports of grass- 
hoppers in northern Dakota are in circulation, 
but telegrams received here Thursday state that 
no serious damage is anticipated. 





From Burlington, Towa: Trade is more quiet, 
but satisfactory for the season. Some activity is 
reported in summer goods. There is no unusual 
demand at banks, and collections are very fair. 





From Omaha, Neb. There is a noticeable 
increase in the volume of trade. The weather 
has been warm for four days past, and reports 
from all parts of the state are now favorable to 
the crops. Corn has become deeply rooted 
during the cool spring weather, and there are 
now strong plants to take advantage of the warm 
weather, which is now doing its work. Wheat 
looks well, and is also strong. In the produce 
market there is an abundant supply, but prices 
remain firm in all lines excepting butter, which 
is a shade lower. All building material has 
fallen off in price, and as a result sales have been 
largely increased. Collections have improved 
slightly, but are still behind. 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: There is nothing 
exceptional to note in the state of general busi- 
ness. Crop reports continue favorable. Theyield 
of hops promises better than for last season. The 
dry spell continues in Oregon. There are no 
special features to report in the latest Australian 
advices. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: General business is 
moderate, but some branches continue to display 
activity. The retail dry goods, millinery and 
other similar branches are doing fairly well. A 
good flour market is maintained, and prices re- 
main steady. The southern wheat market is al- 
most nominal for the want of stock, and western 
has been somewhat irregular. There is anactive 
demand for southern corn, and prices are firm. 
Holders of oats are firm in their views, and are 
not disposed to sell except at full prices. Dealers 
are buying slowly and in small lots. The in- 
quiry in the coffee market is rather cautious, and 
does not extend beyond near wants of dealers. 
Cotton is quoted quiet, with tendency of prices 
favoring buyers. The provision trade is brisk 
and the market very firm at improved figures. 
Business in good grades of leather is only fair, 
and common stock is dull and heavy. Receipts 
of tobacco are liberal, and there is considerable 
inquiry from shippers. Holders are firm in their 
views. Wool is coming forward more freely, 
and the market continues steady. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Very little is being done 
by jobbers or wholesale men. The spring’s 
business has been remarkably good. Farming 


and trucking interests now have the lead. 
Accounts from adjacent cotton regions are not 
good, the weather being too variable. Corn, 
oats and wheat are more promising. Collections 
are fair, and money is easy. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The cotton market 
is quiet. Spirits of turpentine are active at full 
figures. Rosins, lower grades, are dull; the 
finer grades are in fair demand. Tar receipts are 
small, and prices are advancing. Crude turpen- 
tine is steady. Freights, foreign tonnage, 
wanted. Timber is firm, and lumber dull. 
Shingles are firm, and provisions brisk. Grain 
is firm. The retail trade is fairly active. 





From Savannah, Ga.: Trade is quiet and 
steady. Merchants seem satisfied with the out- 
look. Cotton alone appears behind an average, 
and is small, although in many places the stands 
are fair. The wheat and oat crops promise 
generously. Corn is well up, and the present 
indications are for an abundance. The condition 
of wool light and good. Order receipts to date 
reach nearly 500,000 pounds. The market is 
steady, but growers do not seem willing to accept 
lower prices for wool. This will restrict the 
movement of the clip. 





from Augusta, Ga.: Trade in almost every 
line is dull, but not unusually so for this season. 
Large quantities of oats are being marketed, 
bringing 40@6oc. a bushel. The weather now 
is warm and favorable to the growing crops. 
A turpentine and pinewood-oil manufactory has 
just begun operating. It is claimed that a cord 
of pitchpine wood will yield 15 gallons of spirits 
of turpentine, 80 gallons of pinewood oil, and 
50 bushels charcoal. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: The demand for cattle 
feed is slackening up. Corn is quiet. Hay is 
scarce and higher. Cornmeal is lower in price. 
Large shipments of potatoes and apples are 
noted. The cotton market is quiet, but steady, 
and at the banks a good demand for money is 
reported. The weather for the past week has 
been very favorable for cotton growing, and the 
news from the plantations is encouraging. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: 
tinues dull and quiet. 
is quiet, week’s receipts being 85 bales; 
sales, 898 bales; shipments were 708 bales. In 
leaf tobacco last week’s prices have been 
maintained. Receipts are lighter; sales, 69 
hogsheads. Receipts of new wheat are very 
light, and prices not yet established. The 
weather has been favorable for harvesting. 
Flour is steady and in fair demand. Wool is 
quiet and steady; receipts fair. Cattle receipts 
are lighter, and good cattle are scarce. Banks 
report money in good demand. 


General trade con- 
The cotton market 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 















Prime com. Exchange sellingon New 

paper, per cent, ork, per cent. 
Atlanta, Ga 8 @I0 premium. 
Augusta, Ga. 8 @ 4% premium, 
Baltimore, Md 514@ 6 Par@soc, premium, 
Boston, Mass... + 4 @5 1o@15c. premium- 
Buffalo, N. Y..... oe) 3 @ 5% 17@26c. premium. 
Burlington, Iowa......... @ I-10 premium, 
Charleston, S, C 8 @ % rll Spgs 
Chicago, Tees, on é @7 So@75c. premium. 
Cincinnati, Ohio oo @7 50@ premium, 
Cleveland, Obie, . Z, @8 1-10 premium, 
Dayton, Ohio.. 5 @7 Par. 
Denver, Col..... + Ipermo, } premium, 
Detroit, Mich ..... ss.» 6 @8 1-10 premium. 
Evansville, San To deneade 6 @8 .50 premium. 
Galveston, Texas. -. 8 @I0 ‘On discount, 
Halifax, N; Sie Y@ 6 premium. 
Indianapolis, a ; @7 ¥% premium. 
Kansas Cit . 8 @I10 $1 premium. 
Louisville, Ky..... - 6 @8 I premium. 
Memphis, Tenn sar amiatonere 6 @8 premium, 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 7 @8 I-I0c, premium, 
Minneapolis, Minn +» 7 @Io Y@y premium, 
Montreal, Quebec. > 6 @F7 16@3% premium, 
Nashville, enn 8 @ & per $1,000 
New Haven, Co 6 @ ‘ar. 
New ae La. - 6 @9 $2premium. 
Norfolk, Va...... -- 6 @9 %@% premium, 
Ndeaiarst Neb hetskape sions Io @ $1 premium. 
Repriay ile pes ccee tere ek 7. @8 _ 1-20 premium, 
Philadelphia ot 5 e2e 6 ‘1-20 to par, 
Pittsbur, Ee ‘a. 7 @7 Par, 
Portlan af - 6 @ 4 premium, 
Providence & » 44@5 Par, 
Richmond, Va... as 3 @ % premium. 
San Francisco, Cal... 6% 5 @6 ‘ar. 
Savannah, Ga............ 9 @ 4% @% premium. 
St. Louis, "Mo Se ars 75¢. premium, 
St. Paul, ae . Z @ 10 75c.@§$1 premium, ° 
Toledo, Ohio . ‘ @8 10 premium. 
Toronto, Ont.. - 6 @7 4% premium. 
Wilmington, N.C - 6 @8 ‘ar. 
Winnipeg, Man.......... @8 premium, 









































































AMERICAN BANKING AND THE FOR- 
EIGN MONEY MARKETS. aries 


In an article on the future of the English — 
money market, the London Statist says: — 
There is, however, one contingency which ap- 
pears to be very important which those con- 
nected with the money market should consider. 
We refer to the possibility of a special demand _ 
arising in connection with the banking arrange- 
ments of the United States. Under ordinary 
circumstances, as we have already stated, they | 
United States for a year or two are more likely 
to send us gold on balance than to take it from 
us. But the circumstances are not ordinary at — 
the present time, and there is a possibility, inour 
view, of some startling development. We do 
not refer now to the difficulty caused to th ie 
banks in the way of the renewal of their charters, — a A 
which we discussed a few weeks ago. — There — Af 
is, however, a new and more serious one behind. | : ae 
The national banks, as is well known, are com- _ 
pelled to hold United States bonds to secure their 
circulation, and what is now to be apprehended Sy 
is that they will be unable to obtain a Se ge 
quantity of bonds for that purpose, and must 
consequently cancel their circulation. The facts — i 
on this head are very striking indeed. While — 
the total amount of the interest-bearing debt of _ 
the United States is just a fraction under — 
£300,000,000, the amount held by the national =i 
banks against their circulation is £73,000,000, 
or exactly one-fourth. It follows, then, as the 
United States are paying off debt at the rate of 
430,000,000 per annum, or one-tenth every year, 
that, even if the banks were only to be paid offin 
proportion to their holdings, the circulation of 
the country must be reduced £7,000,000 a year. _ 
The banks must either withdraw their circulation _ 
to that extent or purchase an equivalent amenat = Se 
of the gradually-diminishing debt of the United — 
States. It may be doubted whether the latter 
operation is possible to an extent which would 
make it profitable for the banks to maintain their 
circulation, and we should accordingly look for- 
ward to a gradual, and perhaps even a rapid, — 
diminution of the note circulation of the United 
States national banks. This is not the whole — 
matter, however. The holding of the banks is 
especially large in what are called the extended __ 
Fives and Sixes—that is to say, the 5 and 6 per 
cent. bonds, which have been continued at 3% — 
per cent. interest, with the right to the United 
States government to pay them off 
will. Of the extended Fives the banks hold — 
440,000,000, out of a total of £80,000,000, and of 
the extended Sixes they hold nearly £7,000,000, — 
out of a total £18,000,000. But these extended 
bonds are exactly the bonds which are first in 
order for redemption, the United States govern- _ 
ment having power to pay them off at pleasure, 
and the other interest-bearing debt not yet being | 
redeemable. To all intents and purposes, there-_ 
fore, the national banks of the United States” 
hold a sum of £47,000,000, out of a total o 
498,000,000, which is marked next in order fo 
redemption, and which will probably be totally 
redeemed in the course of the next two or three — 
years. : Aa 

It is, of course, inconceivable that when — 
the banks are paid off to the extent of about 
415,000,000 a year, as is likely to be the case, if y 
not more, that they will be able to repurchase an 
equivalent amount of the diminishing debt in 
the open market at any price which would enable _ 
them to continue their note circulation at a profit. A 
Unless, then, some new arrangement is made, it _ 
seems to us almost certain that the banknote ss 
circulation of the national banks must diminish _ 
during the next two years; and this contraction 
of the currency would, of course, necessitate an _ 
import of gold to balance it, there being no 
means of increasing the greenbacks. The only 
way in which this diminution of currency is y 
likely to be mitigated, so far as we can see, is by ; 
the issue of silver certificates; but this will only — 
be a partial mitigation, the amount of these cer- ay 
tificates being only between £5,000,000 and 
410,000,000 per annum. We must look with Hes 
continued interest, therefore, during the next i 
year or two at the currency and banking ar- x 
rangements of the United States. Until some- 
thing is done the banks will be involved in curi= 


ya 
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MER (AL NTILE FAIL URES MARYLAND. ELMIRA.—The schedules of T. W. Newcomb, shoe manu- 


: ECKHART.—Joseph M. Gunning, general store, has been facturer, show liabilities $2,799; nominal assets $1,872; actual 
A ND CHA NGES. attached, and will be sold out by the sheriff. assets $1,191 ; preferred claims $840. 
GLENS FALLS,—George W. Traphagen, carriage trimmer, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


has assigned, 

BOLTON.—Henry E. Graves, general store, who recently f Ey baie ee a schisiuice ca Maas sp Eropaow, 
failed, owes $2,600; nominal assets about $1,000; actual assets fancy goods, show Habilities, $14,009; nominal assets $7,4%:; 
about @600 actual assets $5,890. 

. 9 f ) ieee 

tie a een yicc als thev'chedicore: of Charen W. || Aeterna ae ee cate? 

Crosby & Co., hardware, on the rath inst., the committee 


show liabilities $11,445; nominal assets, $2,300; actual assets 
reported that Mr, Crosby could pay 3714 cents after meeting all 


1,724. 
expenses and the preferred claims in full. Mr. Crosby did not NEW YORK CITY.—Davis & Vidal, manufacturers of arti- 
accede to these views, but offered 30 cash or 25 cents and 10 


ficial flowers, assigned on the 13th inst. to John F. Davis, giving 
cents additional, in two secured installments of 5 cents each, to preferences to; Charles. 8. Elliott $500; Henry 1. Perry. $290, 
be paid in three and six months. This, he stated, was the best 


The present firm began January 3. 
offer he could make, and, if not accepted, he would be obliged to 


NEW YORK CITY.—Epstein & Hine, manufacturers of 
“pee é 3 ; cigars, have fail : 
go into insolvency. After considerable discussion some of the gars, have failed, /and arereported, to have sold out.to. Charles 
larger creditors refused to accept his offer, and it was voted 
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ous and perplexing difficulties, and very likely 
there will be a great contraction of circulation, 
— which will indirectly affect the European money 
markets. 










TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


BURMAH’S INDUCEMENTS TO 
IMMIGRANTS. 


The London Budlionist thinks it is rather a 
pity that some of the emigrants who are leaving 
England and Ireland at the rate of some 
thousands a week do not direct their attention 
to British Burmah. The following conditions of 
land grants which the Secretary of State for 










There were 104 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, a decrease of 26 from the 
preceding week, but 38 more than in the corresponding week 
last year. In the middle states there were 33, a decrease 
of 4; New England states 14, a decrease of g; southern states 
20, an increase of 3; western states 30, a decrease of 8; Cali- 
fornia and the territories 7, a decrease of 8; Canada 16, an 
increase of 5, In the principal trades the failures were as fol- 
lows: Grocers 19; liquors 11; general traders 10; clothing 8; 


dry goods 6; manufacturers 6; shoes 4; drugs 4; hardware 3; S. Hine, father of the junior partner. The liabilities are re- 


India now offers are said to compare most favor- 
ably with those of Manitoba or other American 
settlements, and the climate, although hotter, is 
represented as more equable in temperature. 
The lands are available for plantation of coffee, 
X tea, cinchona and spice, for all of which com- 
modities there is a practically unlimited demand, 
and for parties of young men with a few hundreds 
capital each a great opening appears to exist. 
_ The life is healthful, and there is no doubt that a 
_ few years’ close application would bring the 
adventurers nearer fortune than life-long labors 
in this densely populated country. The lands 
are situate at altitudes varying from 100 feet to 
6,800 feet above the sea, in the Tavay district, 
_ between the thirteenth and fourteenth parallels 
of north latitude, and mostly within thirty to fifty 
miles of the steamer station, Thayetchoung, on the 
_ Tavay river, between which and Moulmein or 
Rangoon steamers ply inward and outward 
once a week. Grants of land varying from 100 
_. to 1,200 acres can be had under the provisions of 
the Burmah Land and Revenue Act, 1876. A 
grantee for the first ten years of his grant will 
_ have to pay neither land revenue nor cesses; 
_ during the ten years he will have to pay only 
the costs of survey and demarcation, and as 
soon as he brings one-third of the grant 
under cultivation he will become proprietor of 
the whole. 





























UTILIZATION OF SEA WAVES. 


The recent progress of electric machines has 
largely directed attention to the economical pro- 
duction of force. The sea, with its tides and 
surge, offers stores of force little utilized as yet. 
Two schemes for turning the wave-motion of the 
sea to good account have lately appeared. M. 
Victor Gauchez (whose method is described in 
La Nature) would suspend a large float by ropes 
from a pulley outside of a stone inclosure built a 
short way from the beach. Within the inclosure 
is a bell-shaped iron vessel, suspended from a 
central pulley system, connected with the float 
pulley. This moves up and down, in corre- 
spondence with the float, on a block of masonry 
which has passages communicating with the air 
_ space above, and with a pipe below, which ex- 
‘tends to a reservoir on shore. ‘The bell, in 
rising, sucks in air through valves in its upper 
surface, and, in falling, forces the air along 
the passages to the reservoir. The ropes are 
kept always taut by means of a weight hung 
in air from a pulley connected with the central 
system, and the bell has at its lower part a caout- 
~chouc membrane connected with the block of 
masonry. M. Gauchez specifies the dimensions 
- which, he thinks, would insure a rapid flow into 
the reservoir and involve no excessive heating. 
In the other scheme, by Professor Wellner, of 
Briinn (an account of which appears in Dingler’s 
Journal), there is fixed along a sea wall a sort of 
air-trap—a metallic case, open below, now iu air, 
now in water, as the waves beat on it. At the 
top this communicates through valves and pipes 
with a reservoir, in which the air is compressed, 
and the force thus supplied may be directly util- 
_ ized for some purposes. Herr Wellner brings a 
pipe from the reservoir to the lower part of an 
air-wheel, which is like an overshot water-wheel, 
immersed in water. The air displaces the water 
from the cells, and drives the wheel around, 
_while expanding and rising to the surface. The 
system works with different degrees of compres- 
- sion, if the air-conducting tube be provided with 
several valves, so that the air may be admitted to 
the wheel at different depths, according to the 
pressure. With small waves and compression it 
is admitted higher. 





extension of eighteen months, 
$10,0c0. 


millinery 3; tobacco and cigars 3; produce and provisions 2; 
butchers 2; artificial flowers 2; jewelry 1; coal 1. 
failures of general interest were Edward A. Galindo, moldings, 
and Joseph Roberts, Manhattan Knitting Mills, New York 
city, and Keiffer & Gardner, cotton factors, New Orleans. 


The only 


ALABAMA. 
MOBILE.—J. H. Locke & Son, paper, have obtained an 
Liabilities $8,000 ; assets about 


MOBILE.—The Mobile Cotton Mills are advertised to be sold 


out under a mortgage for $20,000, which was made over six 
months ago. There is no other indebtedness. 


It is said the 
machinery was old and could not compete with the improve- 
ments in cotton machinery. It isthought that the whole capital 
stock of $38,000 will be lost. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—James W. Burling has filed a petition 
in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Application has been made to force 
I. Cohen, dry goods, into insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—Fletcher & Jonas, butchers, have filed 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $14,082; nominal assets 
$3,580. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—J. E. Gibson, restaurant, has been 
attached, and is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN LEANDRO.—Gleason & Gannon, blacksmiths, have 
filed a petition in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—M. Pieper, restaurant, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—H. Stelling, groceries and liquors, is 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW MILFORD.—J. R. Bostwick, meats, offers to compro- 
mise at 25 cents. 


LELINOLS: 

CHICAGO.—G. W. Ashton, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
assigned, : 

CHICAGO.—A, Cox & Co., manufacturers of artificial 
flowers, have sold out and failed. 

CHICAGO.—B. Palmer Mackey, merchant tailor, has been 
closed by the sheriff on a claim for $12,000. 

PEORIA.—Weston & Cummings, undertakers, have been 
closed’ by the sheriff. 


INDIANA. 

BLOOMFIELD.—W. W. Gainey, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $4,000; assets about $1,000. 

DECATUR.—Samuel Gates, clothing, has failed and turned 
his stock over to secure a creditor. 

DELPHI.—John A, Holman, grocer, has assigned, Liabili- 
ties $3,260; assets $2,300. 

FORT WAYNE.—A. D. Brandriff & Co., hardware, offer 50 
cents. Liabilities $83,000 ; actual assets $50,000, 

JEFFERSONVILLE.—W. H. Lawrence, hardware, has as- 
signed to A. F. McNaughton. Liabilities $14,000; assets $3,000. 

MUNCIE.—C. B. Kline, of Kline & Horlocher, marble, has 
assigned. 

TERRE HAUTE.—Henry Steinkamp, grocer, has failed. 

VALPARAISO.—Cline & Sloan, books, have been placed in 
the hands of a receiver. 

IOWA. 


CEDAR FALLS.—F. L. Morgan, drugs, has failed, and 
chattel mortgage for $6,500 has been foreclosed. He owes 
about $3,000 besides, and his only other assets are book accounts 
worth probably $1,000, 

INDEPENDENCE,.—John Wiley, boots and shoes, has 
failed. He previously gave a bill of sale, 

MITCHELLVILLE.—John C. Hayes, grocer, has assigned 


to W. S. Jones. Liabilities $1,100; assets $goo. 
KANSAS. 
FREDONIA.—Adams & Birlew, tanners, have been closed 
by creditors. 4 
KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE.—J. G. Sweet, auctioneer, has assigned to J. 
W. Gans. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS.—Keiffer & Gardner, cotton factors, have 
assigned. Liabilities $152,000; assets $100,974. They have 
struggled hard to meet their engagements, as they had a large 
amount of credits out, which were affected by the short crops 
and overflow. They have been so hard pressed for funds that 
several suits were recently begun against them. The firm suc- 
ceeded L. H. Gardner July, 1878. 

NEW ORLEANS,—A. Labry, mourning goods, offers to 
compromise at 25 cents. Liabilities $1,600 ; assets $800. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Otto Schwaner, jewelry and pawnbroker, 
has petitioned creditors for respite. Liabilities $23,746; assets 
$17,131. He confessed judgment for $7,375, borrowed money, 
to Peter Grieff. 

NEW ORLEANS.~—J. Tassin, clothing, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $4,749 ; nominal assets $9,468. 

WASHINGTON,—L, S. Cosine, grocer, has failed, and has 
been closed by the sheriff. ‘i 


. MAINE. 
FREEPORT. — Davis & Co., shoe manufacturers, have 
failed. 
MONSON.—E. M. Bray, dry goods, who recently failed, owes 
about $6,000; nominal assets $3,000; actual assets $2,000. He 
will settle in insolvency. 





that Mr, Crosby be requested to file at once a petition in 
insolvency, which he expressed his willingness to do. 


BOSTON,.—H. Kalish, clothing, who recently failed, owes 


$2,475, of which $200 is secured. 


BOSTON.—George W. Richardson & Co., music publishers, 
who recently failed, owe $11,825. It is thought that there are 
no assets for the unsecured creditors. 

BOSTON.—In regard to the affairs of Rufus J. Smith, 
provisions and groceries, it has been agreed that the provision 


creditors look for their pay to the provision store, which will be 


sold, and the grocery creditors look to the grocery store, which 
will be continued by M. Smith. 

BOSTON.—Thomas H. Tyler, wool broker, who recently 
failed, owes $8,900, of which $500 is secured by a life insurance 
policy. There are no assets for the unsecured creditors. He 
will settle in insolvency. 

EAST SOMERVILLE.—B. F. Chase, baker, has failed. 
Liabilities $6,100; assets —house and bakery assessed for 
$11,000, mortgaged $7,000; stable mortgaged for $1,600; 
fixtures, accounts, etc., $4,000, It is thought a good dividend 
will be paid. 

FALL RIVER.—Napoleon Le Breuf, grocer, who recently 
failed for $7,000, sold his stock for $600 cash, and offered 12/4 
cents, which was not accepted. He has gone out of business. 

FALL RIVER.—John B. Ducharme, grocer, who recently 
failed, owes $1,500; nominal assets $1,500, mainly in doubtful 
accounts. 4 

FALL RIVER.—Paul H. Maynard, grocer, who recently 
failed, offered 10 cents, which was refused. The stock was sold 
for $129. He owes $1,300. He has gone out of business. 

FITCHBURG.—The Rockville Mills, C. M. Dunlop and 
David McTaggart, woolens, who recently sold out, have failed, 
and filed a petition in insolvency. 

GLOUCESTER.—Creditors have filed a petition in insolvency 
against Daniel A. White, grocer. 

HOLDEN.—Charles Dawson, satinet manufacturer, who 
recently failed, owes $90,000. The assets consist of stock on 
hand $5,000; goods in commission house $74,000, against which 
he has drawn $54,000; real estate $30,000, mortgaged for 
$16,300. There are liens on machinery $6,853 ; preferred claims 
for help $1,174; unsecured claims $12,400, He says the stock 
on hand is about all that can be realized from, He offered 25 
cents, but the creditors did not accept. 

LYNN.—F. A. Widgar & Co., heel taps, etc., have failed. 
Liabilities $3,000 ; nominal assets $300. It is thought that the 
creditors will not realize anything. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Frederick Lewis, of Lewis & Witt, fish, 
has filed a petition in insolvency. 

WORCESTER.—E. N. Childs & Co., shoe manufacturers, 
offer 33 1-3 cents in secured notes at thirty and sixty days. The 
committee recommend its acceptance. 


MICHIGAN. 
FLINT.—George Parkhurst, wall paper, has assigned. 
MINNESOTA. 
NORCROSS.—A. T. Billington has been closed by the sheriff. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


ARMISTEAD.—™. M. Johnson, general store, has failed. 

GRENADA.—Isaac §. Parker, drugs, has assigned to F. M. 
Tuley. Liabilities $3,100; assets about $600. 

WOODVILLE.—B. Cohen, general store, has been sold out 
by the sheriff, and is out of business. 


MISSOURI. 


BEVIER.—Ben. Howell, clothing, boots and shoes, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

ST, LOUIS.—Bohle, Young & Co., wholesale queensware, 
have assigned to B. R. Davenport. Liabilities $19,580, of which 
$11,000 is unsecured; assets $11,600, consisting of stock and 
fixtures $6,000; real estate $2,000; open accounts $3,500 ; bills 
receivable $100. 

ST. LOUIS.—Yarnall Brothers, baking powders, pickles, 
etc., ask an extension of three, four and five months. They 
show liabilities $69,251; assets $131,665, consisting of stock 
$44,608 ; fixtures and machinery $11,207 ; outstandings $59,609 ; 
cash $1,241 ; real estate $15,000; nominal surplus $62,413. The 
trouble was caused by poor collections and heavily overstocking. 

STANBERRY.—D. Cook, flour, has failed. 

STOCKTON.—H. C. McMasters, saloon, has been closed 
out by the sheriff. 

NEBRASKA. 
GRAND ISLAND.—Miss M. B. Lang, millinery, has failed. 
SOUTH BEND.—N. W. Kaneff, saloon, has failed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DOVER.—John P. Lowell, grocer, has failed. Liabilities 
$8,000 ; assets about $6,000, His father has attached for $3,000. 

NASHUA.—Mrs. S, S. Green, millinery, has failed. 

PORTSMOUTH,.—Henry Leveen, clothing, has been at- 
tached. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PATERSON.—Henry A. Collins, grocer, is reported to have 

assigned. 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN.—Louis Apt, dry goods, assigned on the 14th 
inst. to Herman Myers, giving preferences to Caroline Apt 
$1,995 ; Charles Apt $900; First National Bank $1,250. 
BROOKLYN.—J. E. Smith & Co., painters, have assigned 
to Philip Autz, preferring Mrs. Rebecca Smith and the estate of 
Jacob Smith, 





ported at $23,000, of which $16,000 is for borrowed money and 
$7,000 for merchandise. 
They claim the failure was caused by losses by bad debts. 


The assets are placed at about $16,000. 


NEW YORK CITY.—John Freel, importer of linens and 


manufacturer of shirts, assigned on the roth inst. to Thomas 
Wilson, giving preferences to H B. Claflin & Co, $994; W. C. 


Lawson $2,348. 
has been carried on by Edward Freel under a power of attorney. 
Liabilities about $10,000. Itis thought he will pay yo cents. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edwin A, Galindo, moldings, house 
trimmings, picture frames, etc., assigned on the 12th inst. to 
Richard C. Fellows, giving preferences to Ella B. Galindo 
$2,435; Mrs. Melinda Weston $800; Henry Loomis, William 
Duryea, J. Kesterbock, Kilpatrick & Co, (the amounts to the 
last four were not given in the deed). He had been in business 
since 1867, and about two years ago built a factory on the Har- 
lem river, at Mott Haven, which cost $28,000, and with ma- 
chinery is mortgaged for $33,000. Horatio Loomis, who was a 
partner for eighteen months, withdrew May 18, 1881, but the 
capital he put in remained as a mortgage for $25,000 in favor of 
his father, Henry Loomis. The failure is attributed to losses in 
the manufacture of house trimmings, which was a new feature 
of his business. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Goldwater, cigars and tobacco, 
assigned on the 12th inst. to Jacob Granat, giving preferences 
to Rebecca Tyroler $1,775; Jacob Granat $500; Charles Lippe 
$89 ; total $2,364. The failure is attributed to a robbery, about 
six weeks ago, of a large quantity of cigars and tobacco, only a 
small part of which was recovered. 

NEW YORK CITY.—T. W. B. Hughes, stock broker, failed 
on the 15th inst., and a few hundred shares of stock were 
bought in for his account under the rule. He was caught short 
of the market. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of James S, Long- 
hurst, drug broker, show liabilities $12,080; nominal assets 
$8,815; actual assets $7,964. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Joseph Roberts, proprietor of the 
Manhattan Knitting Mills, assigned on the r4th inst, to William 
M. Denman, giving preferences to Tompkins Brothers $2,116 ; 
H. F. McCann $5,000 ; Rowe & Denman $15,985 ; total $23,101. 
He began about three years ago, but, not having enough capi- 
tal, had to borrow largely. On March 23 he borrowed $10,000 
from Mrs. C, Schwab, giving a chattel mortgage on machinery. 
On March 21 he claimed to have assets $50,788, and liabilities 
$10, 788. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Rosenberg assigned on the 15th 
inst. to Simon Kaufman, giving a preference for $86. He was 
formerly a clothier in Newark, N, J. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Simon Smoller, clothing, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, W. H. Newschaffer, on the 
application of Ferdinand Brown, judgment creditor for $569. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John Strain, grocer, assigned on the 
13th inst. to John L, N. Hunt. He began about February 1. 

OWEGO.—Andrew F. Berger, clothing, has been sold out by 
the sheriff on a judgment for $422 in favor of Mary E. Berger. 

PORT JERVIS.—B. D. Jones, grocer, assigned to W. H. 
Crane on the 13th inst., giving preferences for $1,500. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
GARYSBURG.—J. V. Nicholson, general store, has failed. 


OHIO. 


AKRON.—Charles E. Buckle has assigned to George Viall. 

COLUMBUS.—J. H. West, drugs, assigned on the r4th inst. 

GALLIPOLIS-—W. E. George, grocer, has assigned. 

MIDDLETOWN.—The Bates Supply Company, stoves, has 
assigned. The business was carried on by C. M. Bates, who 
failed about eighteen months ago and settled at 50 cents. 

PEMBERVILLE.—Schroeder & Blasly, general store, who 
recently assigned to J. H. Newton, are reported to owe $30,000 ; 
assets $31,000. It is thought that the creditors will realize 
nearly in full. 

XENIA.—John K, Eavey, 
assigned. 


John Freel is a non-resident, but the business 


agricultural implements, has 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BELLEFONTE.-—Isaac Guggenheimer, general store, has 
been closed by the sheriff on executions for $16,240. Liabilities 
$35,000 ; nominal assets $33,000 ; actual assets $21,000 ; preferred 
claims $23,730. Since the withdrawal of the interest of Mrs. 
Sussman, wife of his partner, since deceased, he has had con- 
siderable trouble in meeting his engagements, and his notes 
were frequently protested. 

EASTON.—Execution on a confessed judgment for $5,000 
has been issued against Daniel D. Whedon, Jr., soapstone, in 
favor of A. S. Knecht. 

FRANKLIN.—Execution for $4,364 has been entered against 
S. J. Nicklin, grocer, in favor of John Milton. 

KNOX.—Mong & Magee, general store, are being sold out by 
the sheriff, 

LEBANON.—The liabilities of Marcus Nathan, clothing, 
who recently failed, are about $25,000 ; preferred claims $16,907 ; 
nominal assets $20,000 ; actual assets estimated at $11,000. 

MORRISVILLE.—The liabilities of John E. Davies, who 
failed recently, are $3,700, of which $3,200 is secured. The 
actual assets are $2,100. 

NEW CASTLE.—N. & M. Henderson, dry goods, have been 
closed by the sheriff. Liabilities $3,500; nominal assets $4.000. 

NORRISVILLE.—John E, Davies, coal, hay, ete., has been 
sold out by the sheriff on execution for $1,200. 

PATTERSON.—Execution for $600 has been issued against 
J. C. Moser, hotel. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Gallagher & Farrell, manufacturers of 
soap and candles, are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on 


the 19th inst. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Execution for $1,500 has been entered 
against J. & P. Fisher, Jr., undertakers. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Edward Godfrey, saloon, is in the hands 
of the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Gustavus Picard, shoe findings, offers 
4o cents in secured notes. Liabilities $1,800. 

PHILADELPHIA,—The general creditors of Edward 
Rhodes, paper boxes, it is thought will receive from 25 to 30 
cents. The assignee is closing up the business. Liabilities 
$10,000, not including mortgage; assets $4,300. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Walton Riter, manufacturer of hosiery, 
was advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on confessed judg- 
ment for $1,130. Liabilities about $2,000. 

PITTSBURGH,—W., E, Alexander, wholesale fruits and con- 
fectionery, has been closed on landlord’s warrant. 

PITTSBURGH.—Henry Meckelburg, drugs, is in the hands 
of the sheriff. 

PITTSBURGH.—P. Messner, saloon, has been closed by the 
constable. 

PITTSBURGH.—M, J. Reiber, saloon, has been closed by 
the constable. 

ROCHESTER.—Execution for $1,815 has been entered against 
the Rochester Flint Vial & Bottle Works (Limited). The works 
were recently closed to wind up the business, The liabilities 
are $16,000, and it is thought the assets will more than cover 
them, as the stock is valued at $15,000 and the works cost 
$20,000, 

SHARON.—A. B. Heilman, drugs, who recently failed, owes 
$3,500; nominal assets $2,500; preferred claims $2,000. 

TITUSVILLE.—Charles Maultzch, saloon, has been sold out 
by the sheriff. Liabilities $2,500 ; nominal assets $2,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET.—A. A. Stafford & Co., manufacturers of 
lacings, have been attached, and are reported failed. Liabilities 
$5,000 ; assets nominal, 

WOONSOCKET.—At a meeting of the creditors of the 
Occident Tea Company it was agreed to have J. Aldrich, 
trustee, run the business for the benefit of the creditors. Lia- 
bilities $4,000; assets about $2,500. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHESTERFIELD.—J,. H. Douglas, general store, has failed 

and sold out. 
TENNESSEE. 

CHATTANOOGA.—L. Lobe, dry goods and groceries, has 
assigned. He began February 27, 1881. 

COLLIERSVILLE,.—T. H. Tipler, saloon, has failed and 
been attached. 

GILLIS MILLS.—Sinclair & Parker, general store, have 
assigned. 

NASHVILLE.—Levine, Cronstine & Co., tobacco and cigars, 


have assigned. Liabilities $11,000; assets $7,000. 


TEXAS. 


DE LEON.—Moore & Stanton, saloon, have been attached. 
KERRVILLE, — E. C. Tatum, general store, has been 
attached and stock closed out to F. H. Foreman & Son. 


VERMONT. 
SWANTON.—The stock of Mrs. C. H. Wakefield, millinery, 
has been taken by mortgagee and sold at auction. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


RALEIGH,.—John N. 
signed. 


Hutchinson, general store, has as- 


WISCONSIN. 
BEAVER DAM.—Mrs. K. E. Russell, boots and shoes, has 
assigned to Andrew Willard. 
MILWAUKEE.—Frank Daul, wholesale liquors, has as- 
signed to Peter J. Hamm. Liabilities $5,100; assets about 
$2, 500. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
NEWCASTLE.—William B. Nicholson, tailor, has assigned. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
ST. JOHN’S.—Alexander McKenzie, fancy goods, who re- 
cently failed, has compromised at 50 cents in two years, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
ANNAPOLIS.—W. Roach, general store, has assigned. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


CHARLOTTETOWN.—John H. Cathral, commission, has 
suspended, and asks an extension of six, twelve, eighteen and 
twenty-four months, 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


ESSEX CENTRE.—E, J. Powell & Co., general store, have 
assigned, 

FERGUS-—William Ritchie, baker and confectioner, has 
called a meeting of creditors. 

McKELLAR.—W,. F. Thompson, hotel and store, has as- 
signed, 

MEAFORD —G. F. Van Wyck, blacksmith, has failed. 

SIMCOE.—John Little, carriages, has failed. 

SIMCOE.—William Pennington, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
compromised at 75 cents. 

VAN KLEEK HILL,—Charles Derby, grocer, offers to com- 
promise at 75 cents. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


MONTREAL.—Charles Desjardins & Co., hats and caps, 
offer to compromise at 50 cents in six months, or 47% cents 
cash. Liabilities about $25,000; nominal assets about the same. 

MONTREAL,—L, P. A. Gareau, dry goods and clothing, has 
called a meeting of creditors. In February he was granted an 
extension of nine months on liabilities $18,000; nominal assets 
$26,000. 

MONTREAL.—J. W. Marcoux, grocer, has failed. 

MONTREAL,—L. Morris, merchant tailor, had his stock 
seized by landlord for rent. 

QUEBEC.—Isaac Dorion, builder, is reported embarrassed, 
Liabilities $11,000. 

STE. MARTHE.—J. C. Thauvette, general store, is reported 
offering to compromise at 25 cents. 

ST. JOHNS.—Roy Brothers, printers and publishers, have 
been sold out by bailiff. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Lowenthal, Livingstor & Speyer, ship- 
ping and commission, have dissolved. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD.—Rush Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, silk man- 
ufacturers, is dead. 


INDIANA. 


CAMBRIDGE CITY.—The First National Bank has been 
reorganized, with a capital of $100,000. L, Ferguson is presi- 
dent and John Jackson cashier. 


IOWA. 


LE MARS.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $74,000. P. P. Dalton is president and J. W. 
Myers cashier. 

LYONS.—The First National Bank has been reorganized, 
with a capital of $100,000. Oliver McMahon is president and 
David Joyce cashier. 


KANSAS. 


LEAVENWORTH.—The Leavenworth Sugar Company has 
sold out to Hamlin & Sons, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY. 
NEWPORT-—The German National Bank has been organ- 


ized, with a capital of $100,000, Samuel Shaw is president and 
Walter Overton cashier. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
OXFORD.—R. E. Doyle, dry goods, is closing up. 


MISSOURI. 


ST, LOUIS.—Hooker & Stockman, steam pumps, have dis- 
solved, and are succeeded by the Hooker-Colville Steam Pump 
Company (Incorporated), with a capital stock of $48,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Mound Coffin Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $80,000. 

ST, LOUIS.—The Mullanphy Planing Mill Company has 
increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000, 


MONTANA. 


HELENA,.—The Merchants’ National Bank has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $150,000. L. H. Herschfield is president 
and Aaron Herschfield cashier. 


NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER,.—The Flour City National Bank has elected 
Patrick Barry president, in place of the late F, Gorton, 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—The Third National Bank has been re- 
organized, with a capital of $1,600,000. J. D. Hearne is 
president and A. Baldwin, cashier. 

KENT.—W. W. Williams has retired from Day, Williams & 
Co., glass manufacturers. Edward L. Day and Charles T. 
Williams continue under the same style. 

TROY.—The First National Bank has been reorganized, 
with a capital of $200,000, Henry W. Allen is president and 
D. W. Smith cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The First National Bank has been re- 
organized, with a capital of $1,000,000. George Philler is 
president and Morton McMichael, Jr., cashier. 

PHILADELPHIA.—L, & R. Wister, commission and brokers 
iron, rails, railroad supplies, etc., have dissolved and formed a 
new firm, with John N. M. Shimer (of Shimer & Co.), under the 
style of L. & R. Wister & Co. 

PITTSBURGH.—Bryce, Walker & Co,, glass manufacturers, 
have dissolved. Bryce Brothers succeed, 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN.—Foster & Hannig, bankers, have dissolved. J. W. 
Hannig assumes the liabilities, and claims he will pay in full. 

McKINNEY.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000, Francis Emerson is president and 
Thomas H. Emerson cashier. 

WACO.—The Brazos Compress Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $50,coo. ; 


VERMONT. 


NEWPORT.—The National Bank of Newport has elected 
Elisha Lane president, in place of the late Lucius Robinson. 


WISCONSIN. 


BELOIT.—The Second National Bank has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000. Charles H. Parker is president and 
Frank H., Startkweather cashier. 








RICE COMMITSSION. 





AN  TALMAGE, Son. 
SONS TG: COs 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Dsl ee ed 


96 WALL Street, NEw York. 
ro, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON, 
1o8 Bay STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NortH Peters St., NEw ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY, 


PETROLEUM. 





C. OHLEN, 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CruvE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates, United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited. 


He GaORREN, 
No. 86 BeaveER STREET, NEW YoRK. 





TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 5 





LIVINGSTON ROE, 
Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Cértificates, 
125 PEARL St., NEw YORK, AND Orn. Gerry; PAs 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 





N. F. HILTon. Jas. A. WAUGH. 


ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








B. W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I. M. Sowers, Oil City. 


Le ee & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
O1L EXCHANGE, OIL CiTy, 85 Woop ST., PITTSBURGH. 





THOS. A. McLA UGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





EO. P. HUKILL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
or future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 








EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OrFicge, SAVINGS BANK BLp’G, OIL Ciry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





(Fie HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
Ol. CITY, PA. 


YIOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL CiTy, PA. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 


H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OT CP AN Gib sOu teil aver tce. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L City, by permission. 


V. SELDEN, 


" Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OLE Cir, BA 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 


OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, 





SIOUX CITY... ioux National Bank. 
STORM LAKE....... ..Buena Vista County Bank, ‘ 
LOUISIANA, mete 
NEW ORLEANSG...........- Union National Bank. = 
MASSACHUSETTS. : j 
BOSTON scece cusses ..Maverick National Bank. Y; > 4 
MISSISSIPPI. pig 
MERIDIAN scrccreassameas Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. $ f 
KANSAS) CITY ..cvsssaen ....Bank of Kansas City, | 
; 
NEBRASKA, | 
OAKLAND (Burt Co,)....... Watson Parrish. 

i NEW YORK, of 
ADDISON..,..soesteteeiet ames Baldwin & Co. a | 
AUBURN: «Ss cssces ...Watson & Neyhart. * 

BUPRALO tc cuensteva ...Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE..........The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER..... +++se+++2.City Bank of Rochester. ie” 
SYRACUSE 3. .enae we /amece Third National Bank, } 
NEW JERSEY. ' 
NEWARK... 4 sugvestsenaae The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. . 
OHIO. 

CANTON... «:vewese adits G. D, Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND 2. csseancteenue Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 

CLEVELAND «47, Seen Henry Wick & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. ] 
BRADFORD ....... wang gee W. F. Correy. 1 
PHILADELPHIA... -Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street. ? . 
PITTSBURGH .....<.24 ... Fifth National Bank. r 
PITTSBURGH... 0 «seee ..-Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH. 3¢-70se nae Penn Bank. 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GEORGETOWN ..... casas R, E. Fraser. j 
TENNESSEE. , 
NASHVILLE ... Third National Bank. Ry 
MEMPHIS Si2cs heey unease First National Bank. ‘ 
TEXAS. } 
FORT WORTH 7 -.5-2 choos City National Bank, ; a 

TERARKANA SS i545. costes? Citizens Bank of Texarkana. | 
AW LikeRve ence nes +eese-++-Bonner & Bonner. _ ; : 

WACO J Ja085 ike. aes. _..» Waco National Bank. ite! 

UTAH, _ ; Pin 
SALT LAKE CITY....,.,..Deseret National Bank, 


PETROLEUM. 





D. LUPHER, : : 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHoLs & Co., 
N. E. conNER La SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- — 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest. . iy 








MINERAL WOOL, 





(J. % MINERAL Co. a 
*16. CORTLANDT STREET, NEw YORK. 
















THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR : Or , 
FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING, _ 
Ss 
ne 
iA 
BAGS AND BAGGING. 
RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 7 te 


25 PEARL St., NEw YorK. | oS 
80 So, PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr, Cuicaco, 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and io > 
Wool, plain or printed to order. ; i 4 








FERTILIZERS. 





DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH& SONS; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and > 
Blacking Manufacturers. ad 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. ’ 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 7 
Nitrate of Ammonia, — 

AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND _ 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. = 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. see 











ings Association, 
e } 


10WA. Lies 
Merchants National Bank, 


; 
. 
. 
CANADA. 
MONTREAL.......... Woeests Exchange Bank of Canada. % 
COLORADO, hh 
Siereishjeac Fremont County Bank. ed 
...Colorado National Bank, fi 
SOG te riko First National Bank, bt 
CONNECTICUT. Lee 
HARTFORD... ...0.25 :.-.-American National Bank. a 
GEORGIA, tae 
NEA CON aslo c's ton) eiceeiacs R. F, Lawton, ist a 
, Hat 
ILLINOIS. aa 
CHICAGO... rca aatieaeeere Traders’ Bank. < 
JACKSONVILLE. ...Central Illinois Banking and Sav» 
A . 


BURLINGTON .. 



























NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
jg BESS Ut Petre COs, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 





Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co, 





eA Ty & CO., 


* No. 8 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
aA (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 
_ POOLE, KENT & CO., EE. A. KENT & CO., 
CHIcaco, ILL, St. Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 



















¥ ee! MOORE & (COP 


Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
- future delivery will receive best attention. 





a $ Gustavus C, Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
__-CHARLEs D, MILLER. Amos T, Dwicut, Special. 


OPKINS, DWIGHT. \& CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 








contracts. 
Robert TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 
> OBERT TANNAHILL: & (GOx, 
ee Cotton Commission Merchants, 
_ i COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
"ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





> Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr, 
e LOUIS MONTO, TR, & CO., 

a ~ Commission Merchants, 
No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 


e P. O, Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. 
AGAUGAY, & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention gieen to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A, J. Macautay. 





H, W. Far.ey. ROBERT W. GOLSAN. 


Mtieine VY & CO, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 
P, O. Box 3909. 


Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
delivery of Cotton. 


J. H. FARLeEy. 





ir 


GQ TABER, HOYT & Co. 
fs 
sGotton Merchants; 


No. 834 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


: fF. CRUMBIE, 
ie H COTTON, 
No. 114 PEARL STREET, NEW, YorK. 


_ Special attention given to orders for the buying and selling of 
— COTTON FOR FUTURE DEL VERY. = 


Member of Cotion Exchange. 





WarrEN EWEN, Jr. Joun M. Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YorRK. 


ol 





_CWANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
. 17 Witu1aM STREET, NEw York. 


| SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON ®& CO,, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Particular attention gre to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
7 for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 





Ws. G. ConkKLING. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


: ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





BUTTERS CHEESE, EGGs, ETC. 


84 WARREN STREET, New York. 





Gero, H, Krause. 
G= H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHuRCH STREET, New York. 


Liberal cash advances made. 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price, 


WILLIAM G, MarsH. 


All consignments to us are sold 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New STREET, NEw York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 


changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





NEW YORK. 
a GAL MEVER & CO:, 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 


Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 


Liverpool. 


NEW ORLEANS. 





HENRY THos, CoATEs. PIERSON C, ROYCE, 
H. IPS NROPNINIRS,, LEY RAO RE 

: COTTON, 
125 PEARL STREET, NEw YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
uture contracts. 


No. 





[Pes P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
No. 


121 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 





ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 





Hf. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 
13 New Street, New York, 


LR. 
REPRESENTING 


M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 





WAS. O. CORN & Co., 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 











BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





G22 T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 68 SourH SrREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CAs ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


ese LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON St., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 
(CORLISS & CO., 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


CHESTER O, ANDREWS, 


(ae ANDREWS & CO., 
: COMMISSION 


Grain and Provisions, 


133 La SALLE ST. (Room 17), CuIcaco, TEL: 


Speculative orders a specialty 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





7& EVERINGHAM & CoO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special Sercspondene= Hap choo the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., 
: Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to MorAN, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York, 





Fie EAk? A. DRIVERY & CO}, 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDwarp A. Driver. B, F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 


OHN CRIGHTON'S CO., 
Successors to Low BroTHers & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


VEL SESIMOLEY To. CO. , 

New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 
EpWArD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
Danie A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W., FIELD, Sfecial, 


go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 


{oath Street, ut 
ay Clnw. CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp, 





OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


— 
S. D, FOSS, E. B, STRONG, = 30 >REYNOLDS. 
mt 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins, 





OHN W. RUMSEY & COL, 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(RooMS 18 AND Ig.) 





DEI DAE UPSEN WA OMI IIIT NS LO OT Oe 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UN1oN NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 


ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





GeeucLA URRY ~&-5 CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, [Ll 





W. E, McHENry, FRED, P. Rusu & Co.,, 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 

GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


No. CHICAGO. 





bee CU OIGLEAL Eye? COs, 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


ROOMS 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL: 


ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 











Wm. M. Price, - - - = lateof Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - ~-_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S. G. PRICE, - - - - - te of Wm. ol he & — 

ea : ormerly Sec’y & Treas. St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,- = - { Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 


P Sth ree MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH CoMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


He: Es BEA CI, 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SoutH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 








‘TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H, S, Youne. F. I. YOUNG 


pg BROTHERS, 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopucrE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





(a R. HOWARD, 
. ForMERLY oF N. M. Howarp & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 








MEMPHIS COMMISSION. 





S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Supft., E. F. GOLSAN, Manager, 


ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Paid up Capital, $30,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H, BELL, Nashville, Tenn. THos. O’CoNNoR, of nee 
O’Connor & Co. Max SAx, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank, 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co., Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co, E, F, Gotsan, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E, GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLET1 
‘LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool, 





J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ. 
ALEx. G. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 
Ts eer OG O's, 
. COTTON, 


No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 





Fy *. SMITH & BRO., 
eOorron BUYERS: 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo,dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





AVYLY & ALLEN, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. II UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


urchase and sale of Cotton for 


Special attention given to 
ew Orleans and New York. 


future delivery on margins in 





R. G, Busu, E. F. PERiLLOUX, 
OSH & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts; 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and through our 


correspondents in New York and Liverpool 
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BELTING AND PACKING. 
YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


Nee 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 

Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








PROFESSIONAL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Congress has at last taken definite action with 
regard to the transportation of immigrants, and 
has passed the bill known as the Deuster 
Steerage bill, the provisions of which have been 
_ made public. But the steamship companies 
declare that the provisions of the bill will have 
the effect either to check emigration or to tend to 
destroy the steamship business, as it will be 
impossible for them to make the changes in their 
ships, grant the amount of cubic space required, 
-and fulfill the other conditions of the law, and 
transport immigrants except-at a loss. Repre- 
sentations to that effect have been made at Wash- 
ington in the hope of securing a veto of the bill; 
but the President, who is supposed to be 
seriously planning for a renomination before the 
next national convention, is not likely to vetoa 
bill which had such an overwhelming support in 
Congress, and in which the foreign population of 
the country takes such a vital interest. Mean- 
while the representations of the Commissioners 
of Emigration and their friends have not been 
without influence, and the House has also passed 
a head-money bill. A curious feature about 
this is that the House has itself been imposed 
upon by, to say the least, an enthusiast, who 
“surreptitiously caused to be substituted a dif- 
ferent bill from that which the Commerce Com- 
mittee reported for passage. This substituted 
_ bill really passed the House, the imposition 





was discovered in time, and the bill has been 
recalled from the Senate. The effect may be 
that the member will be censured, if nothing 
more shall happen to him. Another result will, 
of course, be that the prospects of the ulti- 
mate passage of the head-money bill at this 
session will be considerably injured by the delay. 


The stock market this week received a bad 
shock on Wednesday morning, when the rapid 
upward movement of prices in all stocks in 
which there had been much short interest re- 
ceived a sudden check. The advance had then 
been proceeding for about ten days, during 
which time Lake Shore, which was the lever of 
the market, as usual, had been run up from 98 to 
113. The other Vanderbilt stocks had followed 
at some distance, and the bear contingent of the 
market was routed, horse, foot and dragoons. On 
Tuesday, however, one member of the combina- 
tion which had been formed to bull the market 
sold out. It was said to be Mr. D. O. Mills. 
This defection from the pool caused a sudden 
drop in prices, and for a short time created the 
greatest consternation, the street fearing that a 
repetition of the famous peg-drawing operation, 
which ended the pegging campaign in such dis- 
astrous crash, was come upon it. The ‘other 
members of the clique were able to 
the market in time; but confidence 
the bull movement was much shaken, and 
prices were on the downward tack until 
Thursday afternoon, when a sudden rise in 
Louisville & Nashville gave an upward impetus 
to the market, and much of the loss was re- 
covered. The market was very feverish yester- 
day, a great fight between bulls and bears raging 
for most of the day in Louisville & Nashville; 
but the street generally is coming to the convic- 
tion that, though there may be some reaction 
from present range of prices, yet the lowest 
prices of the year have been seen—this, of course, 
supposing that no unforeseen calamity comes 
upon us. ; 


stay 
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Work was resumed in four rolling mills in the 
west this week—at one under a compromise, at 
another on the old scale, and at two under the 
new or advanced scale. Work has been dis- 
continued at one mill. Two of the yielding mills 
are small affairs, with a few furnaces. Two more 
departments of the Cleveland have started with 
non-union labor. The effort to resume on a large 
scale with non-union labor is regarded as a 
failure, and will not be attempted except in 
isolated cases or in the event of weakness 
among the union workmen. Disbursements 
begin next week to the strikers, on the basis of 
$5 a week to single and $7 to married men. 
The present fund will be exhausted in three 
weeks. The assessments will be increased, and 
if necessary an appeal will be made to other 
labor organizations. 





Manufacturers know what they have to expect, 
and are quietly letting events take their course. 
Resumption at present would depress prices to 
the level of cost. Repairs have been completed 
in most mills. Concession just now would de- 
stroy the new organization, from which much is 
expected. Apart from the strike question, the 
necessity of exercising some control over pro- 
duction in view of the surplus capacity is de- 
manding attention. If no control can be jointly 
exercised, fierce competition is liable to break out 
and depress prices to destructive limits. Then, 
besides, there is the element of discontent sure 
to appear in time. Western workmen desired 
compromise measures tried, and at Bay View 








actually made terms. A meeting of heaters and 
rollers is called at Pittsburgh for July 3, to dis- 
cuss the situation. These are evidences of dis- 
content. In several places the strike resolution 
was carried by the assurances given by local mis- 
informed leaders that the employers would 
promptly concede and sign the scale, under 
pressure for iron. The workmen are only now 
learning that this was incorrect. The fact that an 
organization of manufacturers has been formed 
to resist the workers’ demands has also had a 
discouraging influence on many who did not an- 
ticipate any such result. 

The labor demonstration of last Saturday was 
well attended. The strike among the bituminous 
coal miners continues. Much interest is lost 
because of lack of demand. The probable out- 
come of the labor struggles is failure, either by 
surrender in the course of a few weeks or by 
active competition for employment later. The 
supply of labor is increasing from abroad, and in 
certain channels competition is already depress- 
ing wages. The increase in the number of coal 
mines will aggravate the labor situation by in- 
creasing competition among laborers, as is at 
present the case in the anthracite coalfield. Con- 
tractors and large iron buyers state that numerous 
and important enterprises are held in abeyance 
until the question as to the cost of labor is 
settled. 


A correspondent at London writes us as fol- 
lows, under date of June 2: The very mild win- 
ter has been followed by splendid spring weather. 
On light as well as on heavy soils the crops are 
abundant and strong. Well-advanced crops can- 
not be ruined by a dripping June, and the 
damage done by a boisterous July can be partial 
only. For several years the land has not been 
so free from weeds. It is said that the root crops 
will be below the average, but no valid reason is 
given for the prediction. New potatoes are 
exceptionally sound. An inspection of the 
meadow lands the home counties does 
not support the theory that when there is 
much corn there is little grass. After an 
abundant harvest the British farmer is always 
prosperous. A leading London wine merchant, 
who has a very large country trade, showed me 
some Statistics he had compiled. The increases 
and decreases in the quantities and the qualities 
of the wines sold to agricultural customers coin- 
cide very exactly with the harvest returns. The 
habits of the British farmer are by no means 
primitive, and after an abundant harvest he is a 
buyer of champagne, crusted port and highs 
class clarets. 


in 


Whether Mr. Davitt’s speech at Liverpool has 
been misrepresented or not by his enemies is a 
matter of little importance. Itis clear that he 
has imitated his acknowledged leader, Mr. Par- 
nell, in prudently altering his views to suit the 
feelings of the Irish party in America. The cry 
for self-government, though studiously sup- 
pressed for some time pending the solution of 
the land question, is now growing louder. The 
demand is every day receiving encouragement 
from unexpected quarters; and, in the present 
state of political parties in England and the des- 
perate condition of affairs in Ireland, it would 
be rash to affirm that the question of Irish inde- 
pendence is outside the domain of practical 
politics. 


Whatever may have been the nature of the 
‘¢ Kilmainham compact,’ as it is called, it has 
been plain that Mr. Parnell’s objection to Mr. 
Davitt’s nationalization scheme was based on 
grounds which he did not think fit openly to 








avow. The scheme, by establishing the relation 
of landlord and tenant between the English 
government and its Irish subjects, would clearly 
impede the progress of the movement toward 
political independence. If, on the other hand, 
the Bright clauses in the Land act are extended, 
and the sale of their estates made compulsory on 
Irish landlords, the acquisition by the present 
oceupiers of their holdings in fee can be effected 
in a manner which wil! not place the Irish occu- 
piers so much in the power of the government. 
The former will be the equitable owners; the 
latter will hold the position of encumbrancers or 
mortgagees. Such, in fact, is the position of the 
Church Commissioners with respect to the ten- 
ants on the church lands, who became the pur- 
with money advanced by the commis- 
upon the security of the lands so pur- 
chased in fee. And the Church Commission has 
been instanced by Mr. Bright and others as a 
practical solution of the difficulty. It must be 
admitted that Mr. Parnell has faithfully pursued 
the policy which he indicated a few years ago in 
America, he told his hearers that the 
‘*abolition of landlords would drive a nail in the 
coffin of English ascendency in Ireland.” 


chasers 
sioners 


when 


Germany, Austria and Italy have, as we fore- 
shadowed, declined to take part in the proposed 
conference at Constantinople without the partici- 
pation and against the will of Turkey. Devrisch 
Pasha, it is said, received a telegram from 
the Sultan, instructing him to try and induce 
Arabi Pasha to proceed to Constantinople 
before the first sitting of the conference, and 
stating that the Sultan is satisfied with the 
attitude of Arabi. It is not expected that 
he will obey the summons. A correspondent 
of the London Standard telegraphs that he is 
informed authoritatively that, if France and Eng- 
land interfere actively in Egyptian affairs, Arabi 
Pasha will blow up the Suez canal, cut the rail- 
road to Cairo, oppose the landing of troops in 
Alexandria, and do other dreadful things! On 
being beaten he will retire to the desert, where 
he believes he can rely on the sympathy and 
support of 30,000 Bedouin partisans of Prince 
Halim. It is added that the Egyptian Ministry 
are prepared to sanction this programme on 
patriotic grounds. 


The fact-of Germany, Austria and Italy hold- 
ing aloof from the proposed conference, coupled 
with Turkey’s refusal to be bound by its decis- 
ion, creates a strong probability that the east- 
ern question will soon be revived under new 
aspects. If the declaration of M. Freycinet is to 
be accepted as a serious expression of the atti- 
tude of France, a collision sooner or later be- 
tween the two western powers, England and 


France, and Turkey, must appear to be 
inevitable. Germany will view with satis- 
faction the prospect of a war that will 


divert France from her cherished intentions of 
revenge. Italy will be glad to take an active 
part in the affairs of Europe, in the ultimate 
hope of profiting by the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire. 
folded arms until the time arrives for her active 
intervention in furtherance of her own interests. 
Though Mr. Gladstone may not have intended it, 
his vacillating policy in the Egyptian ‘crisis will 
in the end lead to a liberal carrying out of his 
famous ‘‘ bag and baggage” policy with respect 
to the ‘unspeakable Turk.” The threat of 
Arabi Pasha to destroy the Suez canal may in- 
flame the English nation to a fever heat which 
will make prompt and active measures—in other 
words, war—almost inevitable, 


Russia will look on with 
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THE CANADA PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


The idea of a railway from ocean to ocean 
across British territory in America is now an old 
For many years after it was first mooted 
it was generally regarded as a chimerical project; 
but a different face was put on the enterprise by 
the act of union which in 1870 made British 


one. 


Columbia a part of the Dominion of Canada. 


Prior to the passage of this act the government 
of Canada had purchased from the Hudson Bay 
Company the region lying between lake Superior 
and the Rocky mountains, now known as the 


Northwest Territory, thus affording for the pro- 
posed transcontinental railway what it never had 
before—a continuous stretch of country under one 
colonial administration from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

One of the conditions on which British Colum- 
bia consented to enter the Dominion was that the 
latter should commence within two, and complete 
within ten, years the Canada Pacific Railway from 
some terminus on the Pacific to tidewater on the 
Atlantic. An effort was made in 1872 to secure 
the construction of this gigantic work by con- 
ferring the franchise of it on Sir Hugh Allan and 
certain associates, who were to receive a subsidy 
from the Dominion of $30,000,000 and 50,000,000 
acres of land. Sir Hugh, with all his great 
financial strength, failed to secure in England 
the aid necessary to enable him to undertake the 
work, and the contract fell to the ground. 
Meanwhile surveys and explorations were carried 
on from year to year, first by the government of 
Sir John Macdonald and afterward by that of 
Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, and the latter placed 
under contract what is known as the Pembina 
Branch, between the United States frontier and 
Selkirk, where the crossing of Red river by the 
main line was located. More recently what has 
as the Thunder Bay 
Branch, connecting Selkirk with lake Superior, 
was also put under contract, and so late as 1879 
the contract for the section of the road between 
Yale and Kamloops lake, in British Columbia, 
was let as a government work. By that time the 
region to be traversed by the railway west of 
Red river had become sufficiently well known to 
enable the government of Canada to renew 
negotiations with prominent capitalists, with a 
view to securing the construction of the whole 
line as a private undertaking. Sir John Mac- 
donald as Premier, Sir Charles Tupper as 
Minister of Railways, and the Hon. J. H. Pope 
as Minister of Emigration, went to England in 
1880 for this purpose, and the result of their 
mission was a provisional agreement with a syn 
dicate of capitalists, of whom, with their sub- 
scriptions of stock, the following is a correct list; 

No. of 


shares. Amount. 
5,000  &500,000 


been hitherto known 


George Stephen, merchant, Montreal......... 


























Duncan McIntyre, merchant, Montreal...... 250 25,000 
Duncan McIntyre & Co., merchants, Montreal 4,750 475,000 
J. S. Kennedy & Co,, bankers, New York.... 4,500 450,000 
John S. Kennedy, banker, New York......... 250 25,000 
Jj. Kennedy Tod, banker, New York.......... 250 25,000 
Jas. J. Lill, railway manager, St. Paul, Minn. 5,000 500,000 
R. B, Angus, railway manager, St. Paul, Minn. 5,000 500,000 
H. S. Northcote, gentleman, London, Eng.... 1,860 186,000 
Donald A. Smith, gentleman, Montreal....... 5,000 500,000 
Morton, Rose & Co., merchants, London, Eng. 7,410 741,000 
Frederick Grieninger, Paris.......0.cesseccere 1,000 100,000 
Siegfried Propper, Paris Too 10,000 
acques de Reinach, banker, Pa 250 25,000 
sdouard Kohn, Paris............. 200 20,000 
Oscar de Reinach, Paris. 225 22,500 
Charles Kolb, Paris........ Ri 25 2,500 
Joseph  Bulitzer, Paris.) acsccaechivestinbenan 50 5,000 
Emile Monteaux, Paris. ....0...scecsscssssees 50 5,000 
Jacques Siegfried & Co,, Paris.. 100 10,000 
Martin Rikoff, Paris 150 15,000 
Camille Roth, Paris 325 32,500 
FAiugo Finaly, Paris. 100 10,000 
Max Von Springer, Paris.. 350 35,000 
M. Ephrussi et Cie, Paris......... 500 50,000 
Raul: Marix,/ Paris. ... viovaccwen deaestieds dee 200 20,000 
Otto Wilhelm Hoffman, Paris............0..6 100 10,000 
Banque Franco-Egyptienne, Paris 600 60,000 
Alexander Ellissen, Paris. . 850 85,000 
Banque Parisienne, Paris.. 600 000 
Charles Morawitz, Paris. Too 10,009 
William Betzold, Paris..... 580 000 
Abaroa & Goquel, Paris..............00. 250 25,000 
A. & M. Heine, bankers, Paris............... 750 75,000 
Louis Cohen & Sons, bankers London, Eng.. 1,000 300,000 
P. du P. Grenfell, merchant, London, Eng.... 250 25,000 
Charles D, Rose, merchant, London, Eng 250 25,000 
Gebruder Subzbach, banker, Frankfort. . 1,000 100,000 
Albert de Reinach, Frankfort......... 225 22,500 
Ernest Cassel, London, Eng........... 450 45,000 
Dede Piola. ness ahisens « apenmiiiddice sas seywep 50 5,000 
RA ONOOAMI. 5s Sek videieics cuaacdoccciarus ied 25 2,500 
GOAN . Hsia craic G a9 avanh sb’ deilen 25 2,500 
Duncan McIntyre, merchant, Montreal....... 11,000 1,100,000 





61,000 $6,100,000 
The agreement entered into between the Do- 









have been issued during the past year, and 
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pany are briefly as follows: 
section,” 


$10,000,009 and 6,250,000 acres; for the ‘cen- 
tral section,” from Winnipeg to Kamloops, as- 
sumed to be 1,350 miles in length, there is payable 


pay to the company a subsidy of $25,000,000 
and 25,000,000 acres of good land, and (5) to 
hand over to the company the whole road and 
all its franchises when the undertaking is com- 
The terms on which the money and 
land subsidy are to be paid over to the com- 
For the ‘ eastern 
extending from Callender, at the east 
end of lake Nipissing, to Thunder Bay, near 
the west end of lake Superior, assumed to be 
650 miles in length, there is payable a total of 


The accompanying map shows in outline the | ramifications will prove of immense service for 
chief points in the Canada Pacific Railway pro- 
ject. The heavy lines show the portion of the 
road already completed and open for traffic, 
namely: Montreal to Callender, 355 miles; 
Winnipeg to Brandon, 127 miles. The dotted 
lines show the portions under contract, namely, 
from Callender to Sault Ste Marie, some 250 
miles; from Thunder Bay to Winnipeg, 434 
miles ; and from Brandon to Port Moody, about 
1,400 miles. The only portion of the line not 
located is the section north of lake Superior, 
650 miles, which is marked on the map by a light 
continuous line, from Sault Ste Marie to Thunder 


past few years go to show that there is a large 


may become one of the great wheat-producing 
regions in the world. It is extremely difficult to 


of a few scattered sections. ° 





breaking through the company’s monopoly of 














a total of $15,000,000 and 18,750,000 acres. 
The ‘central section” is itself sub-divided 
into what is called the ‘plains section,” 
from Red river to the Rocky mountains, 
assumed to be goo miles in length, and the 
‘mountain section,” through British Columbia, 
450 miles. The rate of subsidy per mile of the 
plains section is $10,000 and 12,500 acres, and, 
as the land and money are payable on the com- 
pletion of each section of twenty miles, it is 
evident that the company are receiving nominally, 
by way of bonus for the road across the plains, 
more than the work of construction will probably 
cost. They are not paid so highly in proportion for 
either the eastern section or that which traverses 
the ‘‘sea of mountains” in British Columbia, 
and as they have bound themselves to work the 
road in all its sections forever, the heavy sub- 
sidy for the plains section may have been con- 
sidered a fair offset to the loss which the scarcity 
of traffic and difficulty of working the line else- 
where would for some years to come be sure to 
entail on the proprietors. 

There is another feature of the contract between 
the syndicate and the government which is of 
greater public interest than the terms in con- 
nection with the subsidy. Under it the Canada 
Pacific Railway Company are virtually guaran- 
teed (1) a monopoly of the traffic of Manitoba 
and the Northwest Territory for twenty years; 
(2) exemption of their roadbed and plant from 
municipal taxation forever in all localities at 
present controlled by the Dominion government; 
(3) exemption of their lands from municipal tax- 
ation for twenty years while they remain in their 
possession, and (4) exemption of certain railway 
supplies from customs duties when the company 
finds it necessary to import them. They are 
also authorized to locate branches anywhere and 
to any extent, subject only to the approval of the 
Dominion government ; and, as they may obtain 
part of their land grant along these branch lines, 
they are thus in a position to endanger any rail- 
way project started independently of themselves. 

The act of Parliament passed in 1881 to ratify 
this agreement authorizes the company to adopt 
one or other of several ways of raising money to 
build it. The method adopted by them is to 
issue land grant bonds, which they are empow- 
ered to do to the extent of $1 an acre, or 
$25,000,000 in all. Of these some $10,000,000 
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according to the latest official return, dated 
January 9, 1882, these were all sold at 92 per 
cent. of their par value. The proceeds of the 
sale of these bonds, together with the cash and 


minion government and the syndicate bound the 
former (1) to hand over to the latter all the com- 
pleted portions of the road; (2) to complete the 
parts under construction on the Thunder Bay 





land subsidy payable to the company on account 
of work done, will easily enable them to carry 
out their avowed intention of building a large part 
of the plains section during the current season. 


Branch and in British Columbia; (3) to put 
under contract and complete the section between 
Yale and Port Moody, on Burrard inlet; (4) to 





Bay. This portion the company have ten years 
to complete. The following table gives from the 
latest authorities the distances between the most 
important points on the main line: 


outlet from the Northwest is morally certain. 










a feasible project, the one point in doubt being 
the length of the navigable season in Hudsonstrait. 





Montreal'to Port. Moody<s swascevenvacite ence cance eee eee It has been recently announced also that, byagree- 
Montreal :to Othawa.; .2 diaoi.c a: Seekehas cies dee peel ment with the owners of the Northern Pacific, 
850 | the Canada Pacific Company have consented. 
434 PAnY, 
tay : A ah 5 
Brandon to Port Moody, via Kicking Horse pass, say.. to allow them to connect with their Manitoba 


1,400 

The original contract called for the construc- 
tion of the main line of railway through the 
Rocky mountains by way of the Yellowhead 
pass. Under the impression that a more 
southerly route could be found through what is 
called the Kicking Horse pass, the company 
obtained from Parliament last session leave to 
substitute the one for the other. The most 
recent announcement is to the effect that the 
more southerly pass is not feasible, and that the 
road will have to be carried through the moun- 
tains on the line originally projected. 

The more important branches of the Canada 
Pacific at present completed are a line from 
Carleton Place to Brockville, 45 miles, and 
one from Winnipeg to Emerson, 64 miles. 
There is a branch under construction from 
Winnipeg in a southwesterly direction parallel 
to the line of the Manitoba Southwestern, which 
is controlled by the owners of the Northern 
Pacific, and several other branches have been 
projected from various points on the main line 
and in various directions. When the whole 
scheme is completed the total mileage will 
probably be not less than between 4,000 and 
5,000 miles. 

It is evident even to the most cursory observer 
that the Canada Pacific Railway is a serious 
burden for the Dominion to carry, and it is still 
open to question whether it will not prove a 
heavy one also for the company. The Deminion 
has already paid large sums for surveys, and the 
completion of the works under contract, which 
are to be handed over to the company, will cost 
many millions. Large additions have been made 
to the public debt to secure the construction of 
this great highway, and a very liberal subsidy in 
money and land, to say nothing of the monopoly 
of traffic and exemption from taxation, has been 
agreed to. Whether there will ever be through 
traffic enough to make the line pay as a commer- 
cial undertaking is a matter of pure speculation. 
That along a considerable portion of it there will 
be little or no local traffic, while much of it will 
be costly to operate, as well as to construct, is 
beyond a doubt. But the plains section and its 


road as an offset to certain advantages allowed to 
the St. Paul & Manitoba Company in the United 
States. The Manitoba legislature will no doubt 
insist on chartering local railways to the frontier, 
and sooner or later some of these will be built, 
But, after all, the Canada Pacific Company, who 
are now charging $5 per acre for the lands adja- 
cent to their main line and branches, should 
have in their franchise a valuable property if by 
their management they do not so far alienate 
public opinion as to threaten them with the revo- 
cation of some of their extraordinary privileges. 
Within the past few days an arrangement has 
been effected by which the Canada Pacific Com- 
pany has transferred some 5,000,000 acres of the 
lands adjoining its main line to a syndicate of 
capitalists, at the head of which is the Duke of 
Manchester. These lands are scattered as much 
as possible, being made up of four isolated sec- 
tions in each township of thirty-six square miles, 
The effect of this purchase will be to relieve the 
company to some extent of the burden of land 
management and the promotion of immigration, 
and enable it to concentrate its energies more 


completely on the construction and working of its 
line. 


oo ——— 


THE NATIONAL BANK BILL. 


The Senate has passed the bill to extend 
national bank charters, and has made a number 
of important changes in the bill as it passed the 
House. Among these changes is one which 
materially modifies the section relative to suits 
which may be brought against national banks in 
the state courts. The amendment of the Senate 
is: “That no attachment, injunction or execu- 
tion shall be issued against a national banking 
association or its property before final judg- 
ment in any suit, action or proceeding in any state, 
county or municipal court.” This additional 
provision as to circulation is added: «That, at 
the end of three years from the date of the exten- | 
sion of the corporate existence of each bank, the 
bank shall deposit lawful money to redeem the — 
remainder of the circulation which was outstand- 


colonization purposes. ‘The explorations of the | 


area of fertile territory in the Northwest which — 


fix definitely the extent of this region, or say 
precisely in what parts of it the great centers of 
population will arise, and it is almost impossible | 
to forecast the amount of traffic which the Canada — 
Pacific will develop for itself from the working 


That some means or other will be found of — 


Already a railway to Hudson bay is talked of as _ 


ing at the date of its extension.” The famous 
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Cannon amendment, which was assumed to be in 
the interest of country banks, and which allowed 
a reduction of their bonded security to $10,000, 
is changed so as to be made applicable to all banks 
having a capital of $100,000 or less, and they are 
not to be required to keep on deposit with the 
ee Treasurer of the United States bonds in excess of 
= one-third of their capital stock. 

The Sherman Funding bill, which passed the 
Senate, and which is now lodged in the pigeon- 
c holes of the Sub-Committee on Ways and Means, 

_ to which it has been referred, which has taken 

no action upon it, was also added to the Senate 

3 bill by the extraordinary vote of 47 ayes to 2 nays. 
__- The strength which this funding proposition has 
received in the Senate at two different times and 
in two different forms this session will possibly 
be a notice to the House that it must receive 

- more consideration in that body; and it is 
thought by those whose opinion is worth the 
most that it is very possible, after all, that 

a refunding measure may be passed in connec- 
___ tion with this bank charter bill. 
4 Not less important amendments were made 
= with regard to the greenback redemption fund 
| and the relations of national banks to clearing 

house associations. Notwithstanding the Treas- 
__ury sold $99,500,000 in bonds to raise a gold 
redemption fund against greenbacks, the proceeds 
____ of these sales of bonds were not kept as a separ- 
ate fund, but were mingled with the general coin 
balance of the Treasury. This gold, as a point of 
fact, existed as a reserve redemption fund only in 
the mind of the person who for the time being was 
Secretary of the Treasury. There was no pro- 
vision of law which would prevent any secretary 
from paying it out in the ordinary course any 
day, and reducing this fund, which should be 
regarded as inviolate except for the purpose 
for which it was created. No secretary since 

j it was raised has impaired it. Nevertheless, the 
fact remained that the redemption fund of the 
government was subject at any time to the 
drafts which might be made upon it by an ex- 
travagant Congress such as this, which has been 
led into enormous appropriations by the belief, 
partly fallacious, in an immense and continuing 
surplus revenue. The Senate has incorporated 
7 in the twelfth section of the Bank Charter bill a 
provision which in effect means that the green- 
back redemption fund shall consist of at least 
$100,000,000 in gold, and that it never, under 
any circumstances, shall be reduced below that 
7" sum. The word ‘‘reserve,”’ as applicable to this 
coin as a distinct and separate fund, is for the 

j first time used in the law of the United States. 
The amendment relative to the New York 

- Clearing House illustrates in a forcible manner 

a the jealousy with which the majority in Congress 
regards any discrimination against the silver 
dollar in any of its forms, and the hostility exist- 


‘ ing toward national banking associations. The 
debate upon the amendment to forbid national 
: banks from becoming members of any clearing 


house which discriminated against the use of 
silver certificates inits balances was protracted and 
bitter. Finally the amendment was adopted which 
forbids national banks from becoming members of 
such associations. The theory of the amendment 
was that, inasmuch as national banks are applying 
to Congress for the extension of their charters, it is 
quite competent for Congress to prescribe con- 
ditions to the new contract, and that one of the 
conditions should be that national banks should 
be compelled not to discriminate in their ordinary 
business against the use of that money which 
Congress has in substance declared shall be 
one form of the money used by the people, 
and—and that seemed to be one of the most 
vital points of the argument—in which congress- 
men themselves are in part paid by the Treasury 
Department. The fact that a clearing house 
association is a private organization in which 
state and private banks are associates, as well as 
national banks, and thatit is in no sense a ser- 
yant of Congress or an agent of the government, 
was thought to have been avoided by the pro- 
vision making the inhibition as to clearing house 
associations apply only to national banks. The 
effect upon the New York Clearing House, 
if this provision shall be adopted by the House 
-and shall be observed by the national banks 
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themselves, will of course be serious. The New 
York Clearing House consists of about forty-five 
national banks and twelve private or state banks, 
and of course the majority of the capital is con- 
trolled and the business done through the clearing 
house is by the national banks. Some of the 
friends of the national banks in the Senate main- 
tain that the banks will be under no obligations to 
obey this injunction, as there are no penal clauses 
attached to this provision ; but, should this pro- 
vision become a law, a national bank which 
should attempt to violate it would encounter very 
great risks, as a controller of the currency who 
should refuse to proceed against such banks 
would be likely to find that a storm would be 
raised in Congress which would be injurious to 
himself, and which might prove disastrous to the 
national banking system. ‘This provision of the 
bill entirely ignores the fact that the silver cer- 
tificate is not legal tender, and is in no sense in 
itself money. 





CONGRESS AND TAXATION. 


The House Republicans have defined their 
position on the question of internal taxation by 
the decision of a party caucus. The divisions 
in the party are so great, however, that the de- 
cision of the caucus is by no means equivalent to 
the action of the House. The indications are that 
the House will decide to adopt those provisions of 
the bill which a majority of the Republicans 
have determined should not be passed. The 
bill, as agreed upon by a majority of ten in 
a vote of sixty in the Republican caucus, is as 
follows : 


“That on and after the passage of this act, 
except as hereinafter provided, the taxes herein 
specified imposed by the internal revenue laws 
now in force be and the same are hereby 
repealed, namely: The stamp tax on _ bank 
checks, drafts, orders, and vouchers; the tax on 
deposits of banks and bankers under Section 
3,408 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended; the tax on deposits of 
national banks under Section 5,214 of said 
Revised Statutes, not including the taxes on the 
capital and deposits of said banks, bankers and 
national banks for the current six months’ period 
ending in the case of national banks on the 3oth 
day of June, 1882, and in the case of other banks 
and bankers on the 31st day of May, 1882; the 
tax on matches, perfumery, medicinal prepara- 
tions and other articles imposed by Schedule A, 
following Section 3,437 of said Revised Statutes. 

“Sec. 2. That from and after the Ist day of 
May, 1882, dealers in leaf tobacco shall pay $12 ; 
dealers in manufactured tobacco shall pay $2.40; 
all manufacturers of tobacco shall pay $6; manu- 
facturers of cigars shall pay $6. Wholesale 
dealers in malt liquors shall pay $36; retail 
dealers in malt liquors shall pay $8.40; brewers 
shall pay $60: Provided, That any person who 
manufactures less than 500 barrels a year shall 
pay $30. Peddlers of tobacco, snuff and cigars 
shall pay special taxes, as follows: Peddlers of 
the first class, as now defined by law, shall pay 
$30; peddlers of the second class shall pay $15; 
peddlers of the third class shall pay $7.20, and 
peddlers of the fourth class shall pay $3.60. 
Retail dealers in leaf tobacco shall pay $250.30 
for each dollar on the amount of their sales in 
excess of $1,000. ®& 

«Sec. 3. That on cigars of all descriptions, 
made of tobacco or any substitute therefor, which 
shall be sold or removed for consumption or sale, 
there shall be paid by the manufacturer $5 per 
1,000; on cigarettes weighing more than three 
pounds to the 1,000, $5 per 1,000.” 


This is the bill as it was reported from the 
Ways and Means Committee on March 29, with 
certain provisions omitted. The omitted pro- 
visions, with the exception of the tax upon bank 
capital, will be certain to receive the united 
Democratic support, and Republicans enough in 
caucus reserved their right to vote upon these 
sections to doubtless secure their adoption. The 
provisions omitted from the bill by the vote of the 
majority of the Republican caucus are these: 


‘*The tax on capital and deposits of private 
banks and bankers under Section 3,408, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and the tax on capital of 
national banks under Section 5,214 of the 
Revised Statutes, with the exception of the 
taxes for the current six months ending, in the 
case of national banks, June 30, 1882, and in 
the case of private banks, May 31, 1882.” 


Another omitted portion is that which reduces 
the tax on rectifiers of distilled spirits to $120, 
viz: 

“* Provided, That any person who rectifies, 


purifies or refines less than 500 barrels a year, 
counting 40 gallons of proof spirits to the barrel, 





shall pay $60. Wholesale liquor dealers. shall 
pay $60, and retail liquor dealers shall pay $12.” 


Also the following : 

‘Manufacturers of stills shall each pay $36, 
and $12 for each still or worm for distilling made 
by him.” 

There cannot be much doubt that the bill as 
originally reported, with the exception of the tax 
on bank capital, including all the other sections 
omitted by the Republican caucus, will beadopted 
by the House. The supporters of the whole bill 
believe that the Senate will insert the tax on 
bank capital. All the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee will vote for the 
bill as it was reported, and have so given notice. 

There is also a probability, or at least a strong 
possibility, that an additional section may be 
added to the bill, providing for the reduction of 
the tax on whisky from goc. to 50c. a gallon. The 
Democrats would undoubtedly support such a 
proposition, anda considerable number of Repub- 
licans have already given notice that they should 
be compelled, as a business proposition, to recog- 
nize the interests of their constituents, and to vote 
to make this reduction. The opposition in the 
Republican caucus to the provision as to liquor 
dealers’ license, and like taxes, is largely due to 
the fear of temperance constituents. One mem- 
ber in the caucus, however, said that, while he 
represented a Republican district, he recognized 
the fact that there are 600,000 people in the 
United States interested in the business of the 
manufacture and sale of whisky, under the law, 
and that so long as they obeyed the law he saw 
no reason why they should be oppressively 
taxed. 

The strongest opposition to the bill has come 
from the syndicate of match manufacturers, and 
their position is explained by a curious operation 
of the present internal revenue law. The tax 
law upon matches is so framed as to be mainly in 
The 
law, in fact, has the effect to create and to per- 
petuate a monopoly of large manufacturers, 
while it destroys the small manufacturer. Match 
manufacturers who take out at one time not more 
than $50 worth of stamps are obliged to pay 
cash. Match manufacturers who take out $500 
worth obtain 10 per cent. reduction. Match 
manufacturers taking out a much larger amount 
obtain 10 per cent. reduction and sixty days’ 
credit. The consequence is that the large 
match dealers of the country have combined 
in a syndicate, and that they keep a con- 
tinuing bond of $600,000 at the Treasury 
Department, with which security they obtain 
stamps. Without using any money, they obtain 
sixty days’ time and 10 per cent. discount. As 
their business is such that they can nearly 
always turn their capital within sixty days’ 
time, the effect of the law is that the govern- 
ment loans the match syndicate a considerable 
portion of the capital with which it carries on 
its business, and pays it 10 per cent. in addition. 
With this explanation it can readily be seen that 
the match syndicate can well afford to pay the 
government the comparatively small amount of 
tax due in consideration of receiving such large 
benefits. The best opinion is that the intro- 
duction of the subject will be likely to prolong 
the session a week or two, and there is little 
probability of a final adjournment of Congress 
before July 20. 


the interests of the large manufacturers. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION VS. 
THE COASTING TRADE. 

The Committee on Commerce has reported a 
bill for the regulation of interstate trade, which 
will hardly accomplish that object. Indeed, it is 
not intended that it should. The intention of the 
committee apparently was to postpone the 
inevitable consideration of the railroad trans- 
portation problem. Asa matter of simple expe- 
diency, its proposal is not objectionable. The 
committee had not time to devote exclusively to 
a consideration of the transportation question, 
which is necessary if a matured and intelligent 
conclusion is to be reached; and, therefore, the 
expedient of a commission of three to collect 
data and report to Congress was the most 
natural under the circumstances. Moreover, it 
could surprise no one. The country has become 


so accustomed to *‘commissions”’ for every con- 
ceivable object that the idea of ‘* government by 
commission” is far from being considered a 
novelty. A railroad commission for this reason 
does not seem incongruous, but eminently fitting 
and proper, the title being one with which all are 
familiar. 

It is not the purpose of BRADSTREET’s to dis- 
credit the work of the committee or to oppose its 
bill, because we think it did the best it could 
with the chaotic projects of law referred to it by 
the House. The need of detailed information, 
carefully classified and arranged, of interstate 
railroad traffic and charges is admitted. Without 
it Congress must legislate in the dark. Preju- 
dice and ignorance would not scruple, however, 
to dispose of the railroad transportation question 
by a ‘comprehensive enactment;” but the 
interests at stake are too vast to tolerate hap- 
hazard legislation. When the facts are fully set 
out before Congress it will be possible to apply 
general principles, but the policy adopted should 
not be purely tentative. Of course, finality could 
not be reached, but an element of permanence 
should be introduced. The industries of the 
country would suffer incalculable injury from 
experimental railroad legislation, just as they 
now suffer from the ever-recurring war of rates, 
which leads to arbitrary discrimination and 
unsettles trade. 

But there is one point which should be borne 
in mind in this connection, namely, the influence 
exercise 
upon the trade of the eastern states with the 
Pacific slope. 
gether exceptional position, having a monopoly 
of the overland traffic; and they stand in a pe- 


which the transcontinental railroads 


These railroads occupy an alto- 


culiar relation toward the government also, 
having practically been constructed by public 


bounty. For these reasons their policy should 
be such as to command public approval. Such 
is very far from being the case, however. They 


discriminate against particular localities ; and not 
only so, but they likewise discriminate against 
individual traders, and by so doing interfere in 
a degree with the legitimate business of eastern 
manufacturers, from whom the Pacific slope 
ordinarily buys its wares. This is strikingly 
illustrated by the recent advance of freight upon 
ironware, wagons, agricultural implements, etc., 
between Council Bluffs and San Francisco. This 
advance is not general. It only applies to mer- 
chants who do not make special contracts with 
the railroads. Discrimination is made to compel 
all importers in San Francisco to contract for 
one year to ship only by rail from New York 
and other eastern ports, and thus put an end 
to the carrying trade by sea around Cape 
Horn. 
it is only another turn of the railroad screw 
which is intended to destroy the coasting trade 
between the Atlantic and Pacific states. By an 
arrangement between the railroads and the Pacific 
Mail Company, the Pacific slope is debarred 
from any freight advantage by steamship com- 
petition via Panama. The steamship competition 
is headed off by the railroads, and if this latest 
move be successful, as appears highly probable, 
the effect will be very damaging to our already 
weakened shipping interests. 

It was not intended by Congress that corpora- 
tions enriched by the bounty of the nation 
should discriminate against the trade of any sec- 
tion of the Union; but that they do so is unde- 
This is an abuse of their corporate 
privileges. The constitution guarantees inter- 
state free-trade, but we now have great corpora- 
tions nullifying in practice this salutary constitu- 
tional provision, which has been the basis of our 
national prosperity. The Pacific coast is dis- 
criminated against in its commercial dealings 
with eastern states, whereby the trade of the 
latter suffers contraction and loss. It is the duty 
of Congress to put an end to such a glaring 
anomaly. The coasting trade has been protected 
against foreign competition ; but a new competi- 
tor has arisen, the creature of American law, 
which is levying war upon the coasting trade, and 
will certainly destroy it on the line of traffic 
between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards unless 
restrained. This is a matter which does not admit 
of delay. A short enactment prohibiting under 


This is not a new departure, however; 


niable. 
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heavy penalties unjust discrimination based upon 
special rates should be sufficient. In any case, 
it is the duty of Congress to secure the advantage 
of ocean transportation and competition to the 
maritime states, and thereby preserve a remnant 
of the once splendid merchant navy of the United 
States. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The Inverness Courier of June 8 reports good 
prospects of an abundant harvest in Scotland. 
The live stock markets also, viewed from the 
farmers’ standpoint, looked better than they had 
done for many years. For this activity in the 
live stock markets various causes are assigned. 
Among them were the apparent lull in the 
foreign export trade, the abundance of keep of 
every kind, especially of grass, and an exception- 
ally good demand from the midland counties of 
England, where stocks have been for some time 
past abnormally low. The exceptionally high 
prices for live stock, it was hoped, would more 
than compensate them for losses by grain. The 
consumer would have to look to the foreigner for 
cheap food. While foreign supplies of grain 
were very large, the supplies of beef and mutton 
were not heavy. Thus it would appear that the 
decrease in the live stock in England has given 
a temporary stimulus to the markets in Scotland, 
and thus affords compensation for the losses that 
must occur from foreign competition in grain, no 
matter how abundant the home harvest may 
prove. 





The continued falling off in the revenues of 
some of the best and oldest English life insurance 
companies is attributed by a writer in a leading 
London ‘journal to want of energy and adminis- 
trative ability. Adhering to the old world notion 
that good institutions, like good wines, will not 
fail to recommend themselves, the English com- 
panies sit still and go to sleep, and may be said 
almost to grumble when some troublesome per- 
son pokes them up and intimates his wish to 
have his life insured. The Scotch companies, on 
the contrary, keep their eyes open, and walk 
away with the lion’s share of the business. This 
supineness, if it only affected the companies’ in- 
terests, would not concern the public very much; 
but unfortunately it is the cause of the excessive 
rates which now prevail. Thorough competition, 
it is certain, would reduce the rates to a reason- 
able figure, and check the sham competition that 
almost amounts to a combination to keep them 
high. 


The tardiness of some companies in settling 
claims also affords good ground for complaint, 
and old-fashioned restrictions as to residence are 
a fertile source of vexation and Joss. Then there 
is the troublesome question of lapsed policies, in 
regard to which the behavior of many companies, 
old and young, appear not to square with com- 
mon honesty. An accidental omission to pay a 
premium may be made a pretext for canceling a 
policy of many years’ standing, whose true sur- 
render value is perhaps many hundred pounds. 
It is suggested that no policy should be allowed 
to lapse till its surrender value has been exhausted 
—till, in other words, the net sum it then repre- 
sented on the company’s books has been used up 
in maintaining the payment of the premium. 
This rule is said to be well understood in Aus- 
tralia, and there appears to be no reason why it 
should be ignored in England. The dealings of 
the companies with ‘‘surrendered”’ policies is 
equally to be condemned. While they know toa 
shilling the true surrender value, they take good 
care not to impart that knowledge in the shape of 
a check to the holder who wants to surrender. 
If this indictment be well founded, it is not sur- 
prising that business should fall into stagnation 
and decay. The successful life insurance of the 
future must, in the opinion of this writer, be 
based upon no mysteries, have no traps for the 
unwary, deal mercifully—or at least justly—by 
the unfortunate, and make an end of claptrap and 
chicane as well. 


The English magazines for this month come 
up to their usual standard of excellence. The 
Irish question forms a prominent topic in several 
of the more serious monthlies, Mr. O’Neill 
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Daunt, with his usual vigor, advocates self-gov- 
ernment as the only means of restoring peace 
and prosperity to Ireland. Mr. Henry George, 
as an American, has also arrived at a similar con- 
But the most remarkable instance of 
home rule progress is furnished by the con- 
version of a member of the aristocracy. The 
Marquis of Blandford appears in the Wineteenth 
Century as the bold champion of self-government 
for Ireland. Regarding the concession as inev- 
itable, he enters into details of a scheme of 
autonomy which appears satisfactory to his lord- 
ship, but does not meet with the approval of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, who still prefers his own 
ideas as to full self-government upon purely 
Irish affairs, with a seat in the British Parliament 
for Irish members to enable them to attend to 
matters of imperial interest. This dual scheme 
may look just and reasonable enough, but Mr. 
McCarthy has not ventured to answer Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pertinent question asking the Irish mem- 


bers to state even approximately at what points 
imperial interests might be said to begin and end. 


clusion. 


The proposed cremation of Garibaldi naturally 
tends to revive public interest in a subject which 
has been allowed to slumber for some time. 
There have, however, been two practical attempts 
made of late to substitute cremation for burial. 
The one has been made in Paris, where the 
Municipal Council proposed to make cremation 
universally compulsory. The second attempt 
was made by Dr. Julius Le Moyne, in Little 
Washington, Pa., where the cremation took place 


of Baron de Palm, whose corpse was the first 
cremated in America. 


The question, however, 
is still very far from a settlement, although 


the repugnance is not so strong as at first, and 


the expense is likely to be considerably reduced. 


The chief objections to cremation are those which 


are made by people who plead religious prin- 
ciples, and by those who lay stress upon the 
impossibility of procuring evidence as to poison- 
ing after the victim has been cremated. The 
first objection is not serious, and in Italy, accord- 
ing to M. Martin, the clergy have already 
accepted the process. The difficulty as to poison- 
ing is more important, and it undoubtedly con- 
stitutes an objection, though not a fatal one, to 
the new system. 


The French are said to consume per head four 
times, the American eight times, and the Ger- 
man twelve times, as much coffee as the English. 
There was at one time a firm belief among 
Englishmen that such a thing as a good cup of 
coffee was not to be had in any part of the globe 
except Paris. And this belief is religiously 
cherished by many to the present day. But of 
late years there were some more substantial 
grounds to account for the unpopularity of coffee. 
The analysts had set to work, and their revela- 
tions were not calculated to remove the national 
prejudice. It was found that coffee, so called, 
was a most composite beverage, combining malt, 
acorns, cabbage stalks aad dandelion. The 
British government was appealed to for re- 
dress, and although it seems to have previously 
connived at, if not positively assisted, the mal- 
practices of the trade, it prohibited the sale 
even of chicory mixed with coffee. But in 1853 
we find the government allowing of this mixture 
being sold, provided only it were so labeled. 
Ten years later a treasury order was issued re- 
moving the former restriction, and so allowing 
any mixture of any ingredients to be sold as 
coffee. In the February of this year thirty-seven 
purchases were made of samples of ‘* coffee”? in 
London shops. Of these samples only two 
proved on analysis to be genuine coffee, and the 
average of the remaining thirty-five samples 
showed that what the British public buys as 
coffee is made up of beans, malt, roasted grain, 
dried carrots, acorns, sawdust and cabbage stalks. 





Fortunately Mr. Gladstone made the discoy- 
ery that coffee was yielding year by year less and 
less to the revenue, and the result was a clause 
in the new Customs Revenue bill prohibiting the 
importation of any substance whatever prepared 
in imitation of coffee or chicory, or called by their 
names or mixed withthem. And there are heavy 
penalties imposed on all who sell under the name 


of coffee anything resembling and intended as a 
substitute for coffee. Thus the English people 
will be enabled at last to try the qualities of real 
coffee as a beverage, and the trade in genuine 
coffee has been rescued from, its threatened 
extinction. The noisome stuff which the British 
workingman has been doomed to swallow under 
the name of coffee has been the cause of the 
increased consumption of beer, and led to the 
establishment in cities and large towns of coffee 
taverns, specially designed to win the beer-drinker 
from his accustomed haunts. The coffee sup- 
plied in those taverns was a considerable im- 
provement upon the regular coffee-house abomi- 
nation, and these benevolent institutions, based 
upon commercial principles, proved in every way 
a success. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





BALTIMORE'S COTTON AND SUGAR 
TRADE. 


Baltimore, June 19.—The cotton trade of 
Baltimore has steadily increased during the past 
six years, until about 250,000 bales a year are 
received. Arrangements are, however, being 
made for largely developing Baltimore trade in 
this staple. The lack of adequate compressing 
and storage facilities has heretofore restricted 
this business; but to obviate this trouble 
the Baltimore Cotton Compress Company— 
a comparatively new organization—has leased 
a splendid wharf, which, when the new pier 
now under construction is completed, will 
afford ample room for steamers to load. On 
this wharf and the adjoining property will be 
warehouse room for storing 50,000 bales of cot- 
ton, while the very best compressing facilities 
will also be supplied. The arrangements, which 
will be perfected before the new crop begins to 
move in October, contemplate the most perfect 
facilities for receiviyg cotton, both from the 
Chesapeake bay steamers and the railroads cen- 
tering here, ample storage room, lowest pos- 
sible cost of handling, and the most improved 
appliances in all departments of the business. 
In addition to this, there is some probability of 
another large compress warehouse capable of 
storing not less than 100,000 bales, and with the 
best facilities for receiving and shipping. Of the 
cotton now received here, about 60,000 bales are 
annually used by Baltimore manufacturers, the 
largest proportion going into cotton duck, of 
which reliable authorities claim that 80 per cent. 
of the entire amount made in the United States 
is manufactured in Baltimore. The cotton man- 
ufacturers of this city, the ones who ought to 
know, state that this is a very superior point for 
their line of work on account of the climate, 
which is more favorable to this business than 
the climate of New England, and all who are 
acquainted with cotton manufacturing know 
that the climate is an important factor in it. It 
may be pertinently asked, if Baltimore has so 
many advantages for sugar refining, why is it 
that she has not a single refinery. A full 
answer would require too much space; but in 
brief it may be said that some years ago the 
sugar refining business in this city was of 
enormous extent. The trade was, however, 
almost wholly in the control of one firm, who 
were large importers, owned one or two re- 
fineries and managed one or two _ others, 
all on a small capital. They became involved 
in financial trouble, and when they went 
down dragged the refineries, through mismanage- 
ment, with them with one exception. Their whole 
business was wrecked, and, with liabilities of sev- 
eral million dollars, their assets have never up to 
to-day, so it is stated, realized any dividend 
whatever. There was one refinery left, but its 
prosperity had been so great that its owners be- 
came disposed to speculate very extensively in 
real estate, and during the dull times of several 
years ago it was impossible to realize upon their 
investments promptly enough to save themselves 
from suspension. Our capitalists, unwilling to 
see this business leave Baltimore, organized a new 
company, with a capital of $500,000, which in a 
few months’ operation was completely wiped out. 
This failure and its causes—which were in no way 


-returned to the river and used over repeatedly, 


whatever due to any lack of advantages for the 
prosecution of this business—are so ‘well under- 
stood by the public generally that it is unneces- — 
sary to repeat the particulars. These numerous 
failures, all of which are directly traceable to 
causes that would inevitably have produced them, = 
however great Baltimore’s natural advantages 
might be, for a time discouraged our capitalists 
and kept them from again investing in sugar re-— 
fineries. The question of establishing a refinery _ 
is again, however, freely discussed, and it is be- 
lieved that all the necessary capital could be 
raised here provided the scheme was in the ~ 
hands of a man who thoroughly understood the 
business. 
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BUSINESS POINTS FROM VIRGINIA, — 


| Petersburg, June 21.—The city of Petersburg, 
by reason of her geographical position, enjoys — are 
peculiar advantages, which cannot fail to add / 
materially to her commercial prosperity, the 
place being sufficiently far from the coast to be © 
out of the storm line, and at the same time | 
escaping all epidemics and malarial diseases, and F 
yet sufficiently near to avail of water facilities for 
both transportation and manufacturing purposes. 4 
Petersburg is a city of some 23,000 inhabitants, 
located on the south bank of the Appomattox, at 
the head of tidewater, twelve miles from its — 
intersection with the James (by water line) at 
City Point (which is only nine miles distant by 
rail), twenty-two miles south of Richmond, one 
hundred and forty-four south of Washington, 
eighty west of Norfolk, and one hundred and : 
twenty-five east of Lynchburg. She stands at the iN 
intersection of two great railway lines—the one, re 
with its connections, reaching from Norfolk and 
City Point to the far west, and the other running 
all along the Atlantic coast. From Petersburg 
to the James, at City Point, there is at high tide 
twelve feet of water, which will admit of vessels 
and steamers of considerable tonnage coming to 
the wharves, and at no distant day, beyond 
doubt, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
steamers will come to the city, thereby lessening __ 
the cost of freight, and dispensing with the hand- 
ling at City Point and Norfolk. Petersburg is 

in the midst of and contiguous to a fine agricul- 
tural country, in which the crops cultivated are 
more varied than in the same extent of territory in 

any other quarter of the United States. In fact, 
there is no limit to the variety of the products of the 

soil of this section, embracing nearly everything — “s 
grown from Maine to Louisiana, and every one of . 
the paying staples of the country. The soilof 
this section is as varied as its products, embracing 
every consistency from sandy loam to stiff clay, and 

its surface has all the characteristics of the Pied- __ 
mont, the valley and plains; but the chief source 

of future prosperity and wealth of the city is yet 

to be mentioned. The Appomattox for five or six ‘ 
miles west of the city, except in seasons of ex- 
treme dry weather, is a series of cascades with _ 
unlimited water power, not utilized; and as the 
water for this distance can, when used, be 








‘- 


there is no estimating the available power, if — 
properly developed. Ata point about four miles 
west of the city a canal leaves the river and 
empties into a basin in the city, and from the __ 
basin to where it enters the river again, the dis- 
tance being about a fourth of a mile, and at least 
sixty feet higher, an immense amount of power, 
not developed, might be secured by using 
the water over. The Appomattox has pro- 
pelled within this five miles seven large 
cotton factories, seven large wheat and corn 
mills, two bark mills, and one planing mill 
and cotton gin. Business at present is quiet, : 
but merchants express themselves as having 
done the best business here during the past 
season that has been done since the panic of 
1873. Receipts for the year ending September oe 
I, 1881, were 27,033 bales of cotton, being an f 
increase over the previous year of 6,000 bales ; 7. 
11,779 hogsheads of tobacco and 4,035,594 pounds _ ta 
in a loose state; also 500,000 bushels of pens: 9 
nuts. There are located here six cotton factories, wad Me 
employing 772 hands, which consume annually 
8,647 bales of cotton, producing 11,020,268 
yards of cotton cloth, which is valued at $678,813. i; ; 
There are seventeen tobacco factories, employing — ld 
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3,234 hands, manufacturing 8,281,482 pounds of 
tobacco yearly; seven corn and flour mills, man- 
ufacturing 150,000 barrels of flour and 315,000 
bushels of meal; three bark and sumac mills, 
manufacturing 4,400,000 pounds of sumac and 
2,200,000 pounds of bark; besides these there 
= are several other industries, such as foundries, 
machine shops, butter-dish factory, etc. The 
farmers in this section are preparing for harvest, 
and it is generally conceded that there will be a 
4 good crop of wheat and oats made; but, owing 
to the rainy weather prevailing during the early 
_ spring, the corn and cotton planted decayed, and 
farmers were compelled to replant several times, 
and if itis seasonable it is thought good crops 
will yet be made. The tobacco crop, so far as I 
am informed, is reported in good condition, with 
prospects of a good crop. 


THE KENTUCKY WHISKY MARKET. 
Louisville, Fune 19.—The defeat of the bill 
for the extension of the bonded period for dis- 
3 tilled spirits in the Senate, June 15, is generally 
ac disappointing to the whisky trade, and perhaps 
to the general business interests of Kentucky. 
The hopes for the passage of the bill were founded 
ir on a conviction that the measure was not only 
an act of justice to this bountiful revenue paying 
industry, but because it was also regarded as 
Py beneficial to the government interests as well. 
The unfounded rumors that ring influences were 
being exerted to secure the bill’s passage doubt- 
less did much to prevent a fair consideration of 
its prime commercial merits; yet it is not to be 
denied that certain elements in the trade were 
themselves indifferent to its passage, if not 
actually against it. The distillers feel that, with 
the enormous stocks of whisky now in bond (and 
which are largely hypothecated to the banks), 
_on all of which the tax of goc. per gallon must be 
paid within three years, there is likely to be a 
disposition on the part of many holders to force 
sales, and thus create undue depression in prices. 
Under such circumstances there would be little 
opportunity for distillers to continue the produc- 

4 tion, and distillery properties would have to re- 

4 main idle until the glut in the market be relieved 

a by current consumption. 
4 On the other hand, many dealers who have 
purchased of the distillers and now hold reasona- 
ble lots of whisky, and who can raise the neces- 
sary capital to pay the tax when due, are not 
desirous of the bond extension. These argue 
that, under the existing law and in the present 
condition of the market, distillers will not be 
“ justified in soon resuming operations; hence the 
goods they hold must improve in value, owing to 
the greatly lessened production, and the regular 
requirements of the trade; while, further, had 
the proposed five years’ extension bill passed, the 
distillers would go on increasing the surplus, 
and thereby impair the value of the goods already 
made. 

On the whole, while some branches of the 
trade will be unfavorably affected by the Senate’s 
action, it is generally conceded that the shock to 
the whisky trade interests in general is neither so 
great nor lasting as might have been feared, and 
operations will doubtless soon assimilate them- 
selves to the existing conditions. 

The following statement from the commercial 
editor of the Courier-Journal is a lucid summary 
of the situation : 

‘¢ There is a great deal of public misconception 
in respect to the position of the whisky trade, as 
related to the bonding extension bill, defeated in 
the Senate yesterday. The bonding period of only 
a limited amount of goods expires in 1882, From 
June I to January I the maturities in the entire 
country amount to 1,511,000 gallons, of which 
the largest maturities are in December, amount- 
ing to 411,000 gallons. This whisky is all three 
years old, and is in fair demand at very profitable 
prices. In March, 1883, large maturities begin, 
and in the first half of 1883 there will be 8,663,- 
000 gallons to withdraw. The withdrawals of 
the second half of 1883 will be smaller. In 1884 
the big crop of 1881 will be subject to withdrawal, 
the maturities of that year amounting to 43,- 
127,000 gallons. If at the next session of Con- 
gress a more intelligent treatment of the subject 
can be secured at Washington, of course the with- 
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drawals of both 1883 and 1884 may be distributed 
differently, according to the actual requirements of 


‘consumption. A few weeks since a Treasury state- 


ment was prepared to show the ownership of the 
20,840,740 gallons of the whisky which are stored 
in Kentucky warehouses. Of that amount only 
3,133,000 gallons were owned by Kentucky 
parties, and 17,700,000 gallons by residents of 
other states. Ohio owned 4,619,000 gallons of it, 
New York 3,253,000 gallons, Missouri 3,993,000 
gallons, and Illinois 2,071,000 gallons. This 
statement shows the location of the ultimate 
money liability on the stocks in bond. It is not 
to be denied that the disgraceful treatment to 
which the trade has been subjected in Washing- 
ton, and that the arbitrary position in which the 
law has been left, are disappointing and injurious ; 
but an examination of the facts must modify the 
apprehensions that have been excited here and 
there.” 
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FREE-TRADE IN THE WEST. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—In writing of the growth of the free-trade 
sentiment in the west, and particularly in Iowa, 
I shall endeavor to state the cold truth, regard- 
less of the encouragement it may give to either 
side in the controversy. It is what I know, and 
not what, as an agitator, I hope, that will be of 
interest to your readers. 

The prevailing attitude of the west toward the 
tariff question is absolute and confessed igno- 
rance. The work of the Free-Trade League on 
one side, and of the Iron and Steel Association 
on the other, is purely educational. This latter 
association has supplied every newspaper and 
thousands of private citizens with tracts, pam- 
phlets, etc. Still, it has not nearly covered the 
ground, nor has the Free-Trade League, which, 
having no funds to draw on, and no special 
interests to furnish it with the sinews of war, has 
probably not circulated one-tenth of the literature 
furnished by the Iron and Steel Association. 
But both agencies together have not reached the 
tenth part of the population, even in Iowa, 
where the work has made its greatest progress. 
It must be remembered that the Iowa State Free- 
Trade League is but six months old. It has 
now twelve branches, each covering one of the 
ninety-nine counties of the state, and new ones 
are forming almost daily. The work has been 
interfered with by the excitement attending a 
proposal to amend the state constitution so as 
to prohibit liquor selling. This amendment will 
be voted on June 27. Thenceforth the work of 
organization will be pushed forward until there 
is a branch league in every county. 

The work of organization is easy. The people 
seem to be ready for it. There are many 
nominal free-traders in all parties. The Demo- 
crats and Greenbackers are well nigh unanimous 
in the west, and are troubled only with apathy 
and lack of information. Republicans are di- 
vided. Of those who have positive opinions, a 
majority are free-traders. Some of them do not 
admit it, but they betray it the moment they 
undertake to explain what they do believe in. 
Their mistake is one of definition. They have 
accepted the belief, assiduously cultivated by 
protectionists, that free-trade means custom 
house abolition and direct taxation, whereas free- 
traders are divided on that point. This error is 
not so common as it was, and the term free-trade 
is growing in popularity even more rapidly than 
the doctrine itself. Still, there are thousands of 
meh of all parties who firmly believe in a purely 
revenue tariff, who are blissfully unconscious of 
the fact that they are free-traders. 

It requires a good deal of moral courage in an 
Iowa man to confess to being a protectionist. A 
great many can be found who will say, ‘I have 
always been a protectionist,” and a great many 
do, after a fashion, defend the doctrine. But 
positive and avowed protectionists are hardly to 
be found at all in some communities. The aver- 
age man has not made up his mind either way, 
and is open to conviction on the general ques- 
tion, but, if he knows anything at all about the 
present tariff, thinks it ought to be greatly re- 


duced. He wants to know something about it, 
and has an impression that the west is interested 
in free-trade. 

In the newspapers free-trade is aggressive, and 
becoming more so every day. A common com- 
plaint has been that protectionists would not 
defend their doctrine. This made it a contest too 
onesided to be interesting. Now, however, the 
fight is warming up on both sides, and the pros- 
pect is that in the near future the tariff will 
occupy a large share of public attention. It is 
already the subject of frequent discussion at 
country schoolhouses, and the farmers are talk- 
ing it over among themselves, 
Alliance and other organizations are beginning 
to take hold of the question. This is particularly 
true in Nebraska. 

An independent free-trade candidate will 
probably be put in the field in the Eleventh 
Iowa District, and in the First a very pronounced 
and popular free-trader will be nominated by the 
Democrats. Professor A. L. Perry, of Williams 
College, has promised to make some speeches 
during the summer in Iowa and Nebraska, and 
Professor Sumner, of Yale College, will probably 
speak at several places in Iowa. Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman is also expected in Iowa, and, if 
things take on a shape favorable to any hope of 
important results, we shall hope to prevail on 
Mr. Beecher, whose popularity in the west is 
unbounded, to come and speak at a few mass 
meetings. But a great deal depends upon the 
turn affairs take between now and September. 
It is quite possible that the free-trade agitation 
will not have the slightest effect on elections this 
fall. At present in most districts it is gener- 
ally regarded as the issue of 1884, rather than of 
1882. On the other hand, it is possible that free- 
trade may yet become the prominent issue in the 
campaign. It is apparently certain to do so in 
some districts. 


The Farmers’ 


At any rate, the work of organization will go 
on, and the agitation will be kept up. It is 
growing rapidly, and with increasing rapidity. 
The membership of the State League is equally 
divided between the parties, and the same is true 
of a majority of the branches. These branches 
contain the wealthiest and most intelligent men 
in their respective communities. A great deal 
of work has been done outside of the league, as 
well as within it, the nature of which I am not at 
liberty to disclose. The free-traders of the 
west are determined, persistent men, who do not 
hunt with a brass band. There is a great deal 
more free-trade sentiment than appears on the 
surface. The seed is being sown where it is 
least suspected by protectionists. There are 
prudential reasons for this, which will probably 
grow in force as the agitation assumes a more 
and more political character. On the whole, 
free-trade has made great progress within six 
months, but much more in some places than in 
others. In places it is seldom heard of, in others 
itis ‘all the talk.”” Everywhere it is recognized 
as the coming issue, and everywhere there is a 
demand for lectures, tracts, etc., on both sides 
of the question. And as there are whole com- 
munities, so there are individuals in every coni- 
munity, who are deeply interested. Actual 
experiment has shown that these can, if they 
will, stir up the whole community. They are 
now organizing for action, and, just as I write, 
the agitation may be said to have passed its 
experimental stage into that of systematic work. 
It has taken two years of hard and lonesome 
work to bring it to this point. The conflict is 
just begun; but one of the pioneers remarked to 
me the other day: ‘It is no fun to be a free- 
trader any more. ‘There is no heroism in it.” 

Outside of Iowa there is a good deal of free- 
trade sentiment, and it seems to be growing; 
but it isn’t organized. Its growth is spontane- 
ous. Silent influences are at work, and men are 
beginning to think for themselves. Not one in 
a hundred ever heard a free-trade speech. The 
whole northwest is a field white unto the harvest. 
But the laborers are few. Still, I give it as my 
calm judgment that a fair vote on that single 
question would show a large majority for free- 
trade in every state west of Indiana. 

Henry J. PHILPOTT. 

Des Moines, Iowa, June 12. 


CITY BUSINESS AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

S1r—Your interest in and your efforts in pro- 
motingimproved methods of conducting city busi- 
ness in the United States lead me to write you 
regarding municipal affairs here. The debt of 
San Francisco is not large, and, very luckily, the 
new constitution virtually bars borrowing. No 
incorporated city can borrow for any purpose 
whatever except the borrowing be approved by 
a two-thirds majority of all registered electors, at 
an election specially held for that purpose. It is 
very improbable that such a majority will ever be 
secured except it be perhaps for the purchase 
of the gas and water works. But no such pro- 
posal has come up for consideration since the 
constitution was adopted. Our sewerage is very 
defective, and our streets are in exceedingly bad 
repair. 
degree for this; nevertheless, it protects property 


The constitution is responsible in a 


owners from contractors’ rings, which perpe- 
trated many outrageous swindles in the name of 
improvements. One section of the city has been 
ruined from this cause, and property depreciated 
enormously in value. Now it is unlawful to 
undertake any work such as grading, sewering, 
etc., of any unaccepted street unless the esti- 
mated cost of the improvements has been contrib- 
uted by the owners of the property affected, and 
lodged in trust with the City Treasurer. Under 
the old plan a contractor laid off a fat job, 
obtained the signatures of some of the owners, 
and a promise to contribute the cost. Armed 
with this he went to the Board of Supervisors, 


fixed the business with them, began the 
work, taking chance of obtaining his 
money. This became a lien upon all the 
property, and many poor men who ob- 


jected strenuously to the work as unnecessary 
and unreasonably expensive have had their 
properties sold for street assessments, and 
turned adrift without a roof to cover them. In 
several instances the property was not worth the 
contractor’s lien after the so-called improvements, 
and, beside losing it, the unfortunate wretch was 
brought in debt. The natural features of the city 
favored this sort of robbery. Very few streets 
which did not go over or around a hill or sharp 
elevation at some point. This afforded almost 
unlimited chances of making deep cuttings or 
fillings, and not unfrequently a man would find 
his handsome home perched 20 to 60 feet on the 
edge of a cliff, quite inaccessible except by zigzag 
stairs, and the ground underneath it crumbling 
away through atmospheric action and rain. 
Often the contractors were unable to collect 
from the owners, who joined them in 
promoting special legislation their favor 
at the state legislature. There was always 
a powerful contractors’ lobby at Sacramento, 
and nearly all the bad steals in this city 
were engineered in this way. This is now at an 
end. The money must be deposited with the 
treasurer before any new street work is under- 
taken. The constitution also forbids special leg- 
islation, so that the country members are not 
bribed, as formerly, to pass laws imposing spegial 
taxation upon San Francisco to meet the un- 
reasonable demands of the contractors. 

Another bad feature of the old system was that 
streets so improved were ‘‘accepted’”’ by the 
Board of Supervisors, and thereafter became the 
care of the city. The contractors, as a rule, did 
their work so badly that it needed renewal in 
three or four years, perhaps less. One of them 
explained to me their methods, which were as 
effective as unscrupulous. But all that is past 
and gone, thanks to our communistic constitution. 

The city debt stands as follows : 


in 


Money on 
hand for 
stinkin, 

Sund. 


Bonds of 1858, mature 1888, $290,000, 6 p.c..... + $38,000 





Bonds of 1863-64, mature 1883-84, $435,500, 7 p. - 350,000 
City Hall bonds, mature 1889, $ ‘11,000, 6 P. Cis he spo 
Bonds of 1867, mature 1887, $246,000, 7 P. C...-.e-cseeeee 148,000 
Park Improvement bonds, mature 1897, $225,000, 6 p. c.. 46,000 


Park Improvement bonds, mature 1904, $250,000, 6 p. c.. 
School bonds of 1870, mature 1890, $285,000, 7 p. C...... 175,000 


House Correction bonds, mature 1894, $150,000, 7 p. ¢... 20,000 
Hospital bonds, mature 1891, $210,000, 6 p. C... ....-5-- 108,000 
Pacific Railroad bonds, mature 1894-95, $470,000, 7 p. C.. 72,000 
School bonds of 1872, mature 1882, $100,000, 7 p. C...... 100,000 


Loans outstanding to credit of the sinking fund......... $688,000 
The above makes the total debt $3,272,500; 
total sinking fund assets, $1,810,000. 
The school bonds of 1872, the last on the list, 
are payable now, interest having ceased on June 





$90 


I current. The Sinking Fund Commissioners 
have the power to call up and pay so much of 
the bonds of 1858, the City Hall bonds, and the 
Pacific Railroad bonds, as it is convenient to 
meet, from accumulations of the sinking fund. 
Inasmuch as the commissioners cannot now get 
more than 2 per cent., accepting only state, city, 
or United States bonds as collaterals, it follows 
that the three sets of bonds just mentioned are 
called in as frequently as the state of the sinking 
funds will permit. The remaining bonds cannot 
he called in till they mature. ‘The city is there- 
fore paying a high rate of interest on its debt, 
and, being a first-class investment, holders will 
not relinquish the bonds except at a steep pre- 
mium. 
hands, chiefly money lenders, who, as a rule, 
tender for the sinking fund loan at from 2 to 3 
cent. city 
The 
late Michael Reese did a flourishing money- 
lending business in this way on sinking fund 


Indeed the city bonds are in a very few 


per cent., depositing 6 or 7 per 


bonds as collateral with the Treasurer. 


loans. 
It 
is kept enirely separate from the general fund. 


There is no difficulty in our sinking fund. 


The sinking fund of every loan is proyided for in 
the annual tax levy. The amount is drawn from 
the general fund and paid into the sinking fund. 
It is not a mere matter of making two sets of 
entries in the books. The mioney is actually 
locked up, and cannot be handled except as 
The 


are the Sinking Fund Commis- 


prescribed by law. mayor, treasurer 


and auditor 
sioners, and they are required to assure them- 
selves that the amount which the books show 
to the credit of the sinking fund is actually 
in the treasury safe. In the column ‘ money 
on hand for sinking fund,’ I have not in- 
cluded the odd hundreds, which would increase 
The Board of 


Supervisors, or ‘‘ the machine,’ cannot borrow 
] , 


the total by several thousands. 


from the sinking fund account, because there is 
If they could, 
no doubt it would speedily disappear, as the 
“special water tax of $315,000 did. This amount 
was levied under a municipal ordinance during 


no way of getting at the money. 


the two past fiscal years, and moiety thereof 
The 
by the 


each year. ordinance was ruled un-, 


Court, but 
It was used as part 
of the general fund, there being no provision 


constitutional Supreme 


the money had gone. 


In addition to 
this, the expenditure this year will exceed 
the by $250,000, the - late 
Board of Supervisors having wilfully fixed the 


of law to keep it separate. 
appropriation 


been to 
embarrass their successors, they having failed 


tax levy lower than it should have 
to secure nomination, owing to their flagrant 
corruption in the granting of franchises and the 
water and gas rates, which are fixed by the 
Board of Supervisors. 

Money, and a great deal of it, must have 
passed to the supervisors, one official term of 
two years having been sufficient to secure the 
most needy among them acompetency. Their 
pay is $200 per month. The present board 
is watched pretty closely, and I think they are 
better, on the whole, than the late board, but 
the rascality is generally consummated in the last 
month of office. 

You will understand from the foregoing that, 
although San Francisco’s municipal government 
is not exceptionally perfect, it is so tied up by 
law as to be comparatively harmless. It cannot 
engineer any stupendous job outside of granting 
a franchise, for example, which would cut the 
city off from access to tidewater at all points, as 
was sought for by a party of local speculators, 
to sell to the railroad people, and was being very 
nearly granted. There is still pending a similar 
application, absorbing about half the city front. 
The supervisors will grant it if they can without 
fear of consequences. But all public improve- 
ments must be made out of current revenue. 
This is how the new city hall is being built; 
school-houses are erected in the same way. This 
may keep us without a comprehensive drainage 
scheme, but it will also keep the city from reck- 
less expenditure and debt. 

: Yours truly, 
ROBERT J. CREIGHTON. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 17. 
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MR. JAMES M. SWANK ON THE IRON 

. STRIKE. 

In the current number of the bulletin of the 
American Iron and Steel Association Mr. James 
M. Swank, after stating that ‘‘it is an unwritten 
law of the Association that it shall not interfere in 
any way in contracts between workingmen and 
their employers,” says: 

“The present difficulty originated in a demand 
by the puddlers for higher wages. The Pitts- 
burgh puddlers have been receiving $5.50 per 
ton for puddling iron when the selling price of 
iron was 2¥%c. a pound or less. If the price of 
iron should advance beyond 2%c., the price of 
puddling was to advance, but it was not under 
any circumstances to fall below $5.50. That was 
the bottom or base price prior to the strike. 
The men struck for an advance of this base price 
to $6. 

‘It has been satisfactorily demonstrated by 
Mr. Carroll D, Wright, the eminent labor statis- 
tician of Boston, and others, that the articles 
which an American workingman regards as neces- 
sary for the support of himself and family do not 
cost above 20 per cent. more in this country than 
in Europe, so that it is only necessary for an 


American workingman to receive 20 per cent. 
more for his labor than a European workingman 
to place the two men on an equality, so far as 
physical comforts for themselves and their fam- 
ilies are concerned. Now, that we may see 
whether or not the American puddler, as a typi- 
cal American workingman, has been benefited 
by protection, let us inquire what relation the 
$5.50 per ton he has been receiving bears to the 
wages of the north of England puddler, who is 
the best-paid puddler in Europe. 

‘In the north of England the wages of 
puddlers have at no time during the past two 
years exceeded 7s. 6d. per ton, or $1.82. The 
minimum wages of Pittsburgh puddlers were 
fixed in June, 1880, at $5.50 per ton, at which 
they remained until the present strike com- 
menced. We have, then, in England $1.82 and 
at Pittsburgh $5.50 for the same class of labor; 
difference in favor of Pittsburgh, $3.68 per ton, 
this difference alone being double the wages of 
the English puddler. During these last two years 
an English puddler would have had to work a 
little more than three days to earn the same 
amount of wages a Pittsburgh puddler would 
have earned in one day, Admitting that the cost 
of living at Pittsburgh has been and still is 
20 per cent. greater than in England, every 
reader will see at a glance that the Pittsburgh 
puddler has in these two years fared more than 
twice as well as his English brother. Assuming 
that the English puddler paid out every cent of 
his $1.82 for the necessaries of life, the Pitts- 
burgh puddler could have afforded to buy the 
same quantity of necessaries, pay 20 per cent. 
more for them than the Englishman paid, and 
still have more money left in his pocket than the 
Englishman had spent; $1.82 with 20 per cent. 
added becomes $2.19, which, when subtracted 
from $5.50, leaves $3.31 unspent. 

There is another way of looking at this questions 
which metaphorically puts a big feather in the hat 
of every Pittsburgh millowner. What percentage 
of the price obtained for his bar iron does the Pitts- 
burgh mill owner pay to the puddler when the 
price for puddling is $5.50 per ton, and what per- 
centage does the north of England millowner pay 
to his puddler when the price for puddling is 7s. 
6d. per ton, or $1.82? Wehave ciphered out the 
percentages for the past two years, and here they 
are: At Pittsburgh the price of bar iron during 
the period named has not averaged more than 
2c. a pound, or $56 per ton. At $5.50 per ton 
for puddling, which was the bottom price, the 
Pittsburgh puddler received 10 per cent. of the 
price obtained for the iron when it was sold. In 
the north of England the average price of bar 
iron during the past two years, according to the 
secretary of the British Iron Trade Association, 
was £6 3s., or $29.91. North of England pud- 
dlers, as we have stated, at no time during that 
period received over 7s. 6d. per ton, or $1.82, at 
which rate of wages their proportion of the 
selling price of bar iron would be only 6 per 
cent. So it is proved beyond all cavil by free 
trade congressmen or others that the Pittsburgh 
ironmaster gives to his puddler almost double the 
percentage of the price obtained for his iron that 
the English ironmaster gives to his puddler out 
of the price which his iron brings him. Does 
protection protect? It most certainly does pro- 
tect the Pittsburgh puddler, even at $5.50 per 
ton.”’ 

Having thus summed up the situation, Mr. 
Swank makes this appeal: ‘‘Gentlemen of the 
Amalgamated Association at Pittsburgh and 
further west: We have said that we never inter- 
fere in controversies between yourselves and 
your employers, and we won’t interfere in the 
present controversy, but we have done something 
to maintain the protective policy in this country ; 
we have shown above that you are large gainers 
by this policy, and that your employers are not 
tyrants, and now we think we have a right to 
ask you to do us a favor. Won’t you sit down 
deliberately to count the probable cost to your- 
selves of the strike you are now engaged in, and, 
when you have done this, won’t you go a step 
further and ask yourselves whether this strike 
may not, after all, be unjust to your employers, 
who have for some time been selling iron.on a 
falling market ?” 


‘obtained. 


RESOURCES OF THE AFRICAN GOLD 
COAST. 


A report of an interesting lecture on the re- — 


sources of the African gold coast was delivered in 
London recently by Captain Burton. From first 
to last, says the Budlionist, the discourse simply 
bristled with gold. Axim, the principal town of 
the Wassan province, was selected by the adven- 
turers as the landing place, and, according to 
Burton, is destined to be the chief exportation 
place of the gold business. Gold is found by the 
native women in the black sand of the foreshore, 
who easily make $2 or $3 a day by simply ‘* pan- 
ning the sand.” Gold twinkles in specks and 
sparks from the mud with which the walls of the 
native buts are built, and after a shower of rain 
the very streets of Axim sparkle with tiny frag- 
ments ef the auriferous deposit. The two or 
three mining companies who have set up their 
works in the neighborhood are the Gold Coast, 
the Effluente, and a French enterprise. By 
quartz crushing astonishing results have been 


recommends intending workers first of all to 
begin by ‘‘surfacing””—that is, by washing the 
surface by hydraulic means before attacking the 
rock. Burton says the prospects are far above 
anything he ever saw in Brazil or California. 
“Panning out” will clear the hillocks of trees in 
whose roots rich nuggets are concealed, and the 
proceeds purchase crushing machinery and defray 
the cost of its transport. The surface thus being 
disposed of, the quartz reefs will then be ayail- 
able for operations. The labor question for the 
present shows no difficulty, but in the future 
some scarcity may be apprehended; this can be 
easily surmounted by the importation of Chinese 
industry. Captain Burton makes some interest- 
ing statements regarding the prepossession 
against the climate of the gold coast which exists, 
by which it would appear that, if Europeans are 
only fairly abstemious in their habits, and will 
observe a few ordinary precautions, the place is 
much belied. The fears of Ashantee raids, which 
have been a bugbear in the past, are also next to 
groundless. The cost of transporting heavy 
machinery is a serious item, but when the trade 
is fully opened up a system of tramways will 
obviate this difficulty. Captain Burton antici- 
pates that, properly developed, the supply of gold 
which may be obtained from the coast may be 
again raised to £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 per 
annum, which amount was the product the latter 
part of the last century. If these anticipations 
are realized, they will go a long way to solve the 
difficulty which the lately decreased production 
in Australia The country cannot be opened up, 
however, without capital, and it is likely that 


the public will have the opportunity of contribu- — 


ting to this end. Gold mining, owing to the 
disappointment in the Wynaad districts, has been 
under a cloud the last eighteen months, but the 
recent reports thence show a decided turn in 
their fortunes, and this should materially assist 
any gold coast scheme. 


THE “PALL MALL GAZETTE” ON 
MR. DAVITT’S LAND SCHEME. 


A late number of the Pad/ Mall Gazette con- 
tained the following: ‘*It has been known for 


some time that Mr. Davitt had fallen under 
the influence of Mr. Henry George, the Ameri- 


can author of a well-known book called ‘‘ Prog- _ 


ress and Poverty.’’ The scheme unfolded at 
Liverpool is simply the application of this 
writer’s socialistic ideas to Ireland. The na- 
tionalization of the land is no novelty in Utopian 
speculation, and we do not know that in Mr. 
George’s hands it becomes one bit more at- 
tractive or reasonable than it has been in 
other forms. Of one thing we may be very 
sure, that Ireland is the very last country in 
the world where the doctrine is likely to take 
root. The scheme will not seriously bear look- 
ing at, and must be banished with its bitter foe, 
orthodox political economy, to Jupiter and 
Saturn. 
not do justice to the sincere and temperate spirit 
of Mr. Davitt’s speech. Journalists have been 
writing their finest things about Garibaldi for the 
last few days. Suppose that they begin to see 
that Davitt is of no very different types’? ie Fi 


Captain Burton, however, strongly — 


But that is no reason why we should 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S,] 

A rented to Ba store for three years, and his 
goods in the basement were flooded by the break- 
ing of the sewer with which the building was 
connected, and in action for the rent he set up as 
a defense the amount of the damage done to the 
goods. In this case, Wilkinson vs. Clauson, A 
alleged in his complaint that B recommended 
the store to him as suitable for his business, 
which was that of merchandising, and stated to 
him that there was an excellent sewer connected 
with the premises, which would keep them clean. 
There were no covenants of lease broken, and at 
the time of the renting the sewer had been con- 
structed with ordinary care and prudence, but it 
proved to be insufficient to carry off the water of 
certain extraordinary rains, B recovered his 
rent, and A appealed. The Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, in April, affirmed the judgment. 
Judge Vanderburgh, in the opinion, said: It 
is apparent that the lease was made in entire 
good faith, and the plaintiff having exercised the 
care of a man of ordinary prudence in the con- 
struction of said sewer, which is the only matter 
complained of, his general statement in reference 
to the condition and character of the premises 
must be considered as the expression of his 
opinion and judgment in the matter, and is 
insufficient to establish the fraud charged. It 
was not properly matter of false description, or 
erroneous statement of facts not known to be 
true, which might mislead the party to his injury ; 
neither was it competent evidence of the agree- 
ment and understanding of the parties, being 
outside the writing. 


The owner of a cart was indicted for com- 
mitting a nuisance by obstructing a public street 
in a city of 20,000 inhabitants. He kept the 
cart, which contained market vegetables, at the 
junction of two wide streets for an hour anda 
half. In this case, State vs. Edens, the owner 
was convicted, and he appealed. The Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, at its October term, 
reversed the conviction. Judge Ruffin, in the 
opinion, said: This action of the defendant 
cannot be deemed a nuisance as a matter of 
law. The very object of a highway is that it 
may be used, and, though travel be its primary 
use, it still may be put to other reasonable uses ; 
and whether a particular use of it which does not 
of itself amount to a nuisance is reasonable or not 
is a question of fact to be judged of by the jury 
according to the circumstances of the case. 


A promise made by a debtor after he has been 
declared a bankrupt, and before his discharge in 
bankruptcy can be enforced, if it rests upon a 
new consideration, in the opinion of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, in Thornberry’s Admin- 
istrators vs. Dils, decided in April, Judge Har- 
gis, in the opinion, said: When the new promise 
was made in this case there existed a moral 
obligation upon the part of the deceased debtor 
to pay the debt, and the agreement of the cred- 
itor to pay the debtor’s taxes for 1868 was a new, 
but valuable and sufficient, consideration to sus- 
tain the new promise. Thus a new and com- 
pleted contract was made, which embraces every 


~ element necessary to constitute a legal undertak- 


ing, and the inadequacy of the valuable consider- 
ation cannot affect it. It is not essential that the 
consideration should be adequate in point of 
actual value. It is sufficient, however slight the 
benefit, if there be no incompetency to contract, 
and the agreement violates no rule of law. The 
parties should be allowed to judge of the benefits 
to be drawn from their agreements, and the free 
exercise of their judgment and facility in con- 
tracting are necessities to this end, and should 
not be interfered with. 





A leased a store to B for one year, with the 
option to B to extend the lease for five years on 
giving sixty days’ notice thereof before the end 
of the year, and the lease had an agreement in 


it that B should erect an addition to the store, 


inclose it and lay the floors, but not to do any 
further work unless he saw fit. No notice of the 
extension of the lease was given within the first 
year, and the addition was not made. B held 
over the year, and A sued him for rent and dam- 


— 


ages in not putting up the.addition. B claimed 
that he still had time to erect the addition, and 
defeated A’s demand to that extent, and A car- 
ried the case, Pollman vs. Morgester, to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, who, April 17, 
reversed the judgment. Judge Trunkey, in the 
opinion, said: The building would advantage the 
lessor by enhancing the value of his property. 
Its erection would have been equivalent to pay- 
ment of a large portion of the rent in advance if 
the term were five years. The covenant was an 
inducement to lease. This is not a mere coy- 
enant to make improvements within the period 
to which the term might be extended; the lease 
is only for the term of one year, and the lessees 
covenanted to pay $500, and erect the building 
within the term. The manifest intention was 
that the improvement should be made within a 
year from the beginning of the term, whether 
extended or not. 


To show that a deed was intended to be a 
mortgage, only the evidence must be clear, satis- 
factory and convincing; but it may be proved by 
the conduct of the parties thereto, and by facts 
and circumstances attending the transaction and 
transpiring afterward, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, in Barthing vs. 
Brasahn, decided on March 29. 


A partnership held the equitable title to real 
estate, and was in actual open possession of 
it. The title stood in the name of one of the 
firft, and he conveyed it as security for his 
private indebtedness. In this case, Bergeron 
vs. Richardott, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
on May 10, decided that the equitable title in the 
firm prevailed over the title of the grantee. 


A sued B to recover damages for injuries from 
an alleged wrongful act, and on the trial it was 
discovered that A’s claim could not be proved. 
Then B brought an action for damages for 
malicious prosecution, Moore vs. Long, but the 
Supreme Court of Texas, in March, decided that 
the failure of A to maintain his case by proof 
subjected to costs only; that B could recover 
nothing more. 


The conveyance of property by a debtor when 
judgments are in existence against him is fraudu- 
lent, and the intent of the purchaser in taking the 
property need not be established as fraudulent to 
defeat the sale, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, in Wight vs. Gray, decided April 
22, and the court added that a purchaser of 
property from a fraudulent vendor, when he is 
aware of the fraud, cannot hold it against cred- 
itors, though he paid full value for it. 


Two executors under a power in the will 
to sell lands joined in a deed of land. The 
purchase money, however, was paid to A, one 
of the executors, B, the other, not objecting, 
and A misappropriated the amount received. B 
was sued by the heirs for this sum, Croft vs. 
Williams, and the New York Court of Appeals, 
on March 21, decided in his favor. Judge Finch, 
in the opinion, said: As nothing had occurred to 
arouse the suspicions of B, he was not properly 
chargeable with the moneys received and liable 
for a devastavit by his coexecutor. 
an executor is responsible for his own acts, and 
not for those of his associate. If an executor is 
merely passive, and simply does not obstruct the 
collection or receipt of assets by his associate, he 
is not liable for the latter’s waste; but where he 
knows and assents to such misapplication, or 
negligently suffers his coexecutor to receive and 
waste the estate when he has the means of pre- 
venting it by proper care, he becomes liable for a 
resulting loss. 


In general 


A was sued by B for damages for injuries 
suffered by being bitten by his dog, and the 
Maryland Court of Appeals in the case, Goode 
vs. Martin, decided in April, said that, to justify 
a recovery, it must be shown that A knew the 
dog to be fierce and dangerous; it is not enough 
to prove that he was a dangerous animal. And 
the court added that the mere tying up of the 
dog would not raise the presumption that A 
knew him to be dangerous. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





The International Electrical Exhibition, which was to have 
been held at Vienna during the present year, has been postponed 
until August, 1883. 





As illustrating the rapidity with which the Province of Mani- 
toba is being developed, the following, bya correspondent of 
an exchange, is of interest; It is stated that, besides pushing 
telegraphic lines rapidly with the placing of the rails, and the 
opening of a branch of the Federal Bank at Winnipeg, the town 
of Brandon, surveyed last year, now contains over 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, 





The chemical manufacturing industry of the United States, 
according to a late census bulletin, comprises 1,349 establish- 
ments, It is also shown that 29,500 hands are employed, receiv- 
ing wages which amount annually to $11,820,728. The value of 
the materials used each year is placed at $77,344,281. The capi- 
tal invested in this industry is given at $85,486,356, and the value 
of the annual product is $117,407,054. 





The Knoxville Chronicle estimates the wheat crop of Ten- 
nessee at about an average one—or fully 12,000,000 bushels— 
nearly 8 bushels to each man, woman, and child in the state. 
The hay crop is larger than usual, and is valued at several mil- 
lions of dollars. A large crop of potatoes in Tennessee is re- 
garded as acertainty. The fruit crop is also said to be large, 
On the whole, in spite of the inability to speak intelligently of 
the outcome of the corn crop at present, the prospect is re- 
garded as a bright one for the farmers of Tennessee. 


Over sixty corn canneries in the state of Maine annually put 
up nearly 12,000,000 cans. An exchange has made an estimate 
of the cost at which corn is so prepared for the market. The 
farmer is said to receive 3c. for the corn contained in the can; 
the tin and solder costs 3c, and the remaining 4c. or 5c. goes to 
the manufacturer for putting up and marketing. Thecans con- 
tain 26 ounces of corn, so that farmers raise from 1,000 to 3,000 
cans per acre, the average being about 1,500, giving it a cash 
value of $45. There are several factories at Massachusetts, but 
Maine is said to put up one-third of the corn canned in the 
country. 





The question of locating the Grant Smelting Company's 
Works, at Denver, Col., has brought to the surface some 
interesting data concerning the coking coalfields of that state. 
The success of the Colorado Coal and Iron Company, whose 
ovens are at El Moro, adjacent to extensive coking coal deposits, 
has stimulated great interest in allied industries in the far west. 
As affecting the proposition to locate the Grant Smelting Works 
at Denver, it is learned that the nearest beds of coking coal 
available are at Como, on the Denver & South Park Railway, 
two miles distant from Denver. These, though not extensive, 
it is said contain sufficient fuel to last for ten years at any 
rate, By that time it is thought that the equally fine and far 
more extensive beds in Middle Park will have been reached by 
rail, and thus solve the problem of how to make Denver a large 
manufacturing center. 


The projection of two railroads from Columbus, Ga., south 
and southeast, is exciting considerable interest in that thriy- 
ing southern city. The first, known as the Chattanooga, 
Columbus & Florida road, sufficiently describes its line of way 
in its name, It will put Columbus in direct connection with the 
Florida lines of railway by a more direct route than that city at 
present possesses. The other railway, the Pacific Short Line, 
will give direct connection, via Americus, to the coast at Savan- 
nah, A prime advantage in this road, also, is believed to lie in 
the direct connection it will afford with Savannah, in competi- 
tion with lines already established to that point. The Columbus 
Enquirer-Sun strongly urges the completion of these roads. 
The reasons given are the necessity for competitive lines to pro- 
tect the public from unjust freight tariffs, and also the advan- 
tage which must accrue to Columbus from the development of 
trade in the territory through which the proposed roads will 
pass, and which would largely go to Columbus. 





The gradual, but steady, progress in the use of the electric 
light for out-of-door illumination in cities is becoming more and 
more apparent daily. In fact, the gas companies do not appear 
to make any combined or effectual resistance to encroachments 
of the electric lighting people in this direction. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that usually, and especially in large 
cities, the gas companies make little or no profit from their 
street-lighting contracts. The large profits are from the pockets 
of the private consumers. The tug of war will come in, then, 
when the widespread use of the incandescent electric lamp in 
dwellings, clubs and business houses gets to be an issue of 
importance, The nearest approach to this is in the district east 
of Nassau street, where Mr. Edison has placed some 1,700 of 
his lamps, Should his efforts to displace gas there prove 
effectual, a stir in gas circles will become apparent at once. 
Too much conservatism on the part of the old big-dividend gas 
companies will not do for all time. Better gas, better appliances 
for using it, and at lower prices, will be required from them at 
no far distant day. : ; 


An article ina late number of L’Economiste Francaise pro- 
duces some interesting figures respecting the ribbon manufac- 
turing industry, It states that the production of ribbons by the 
countries giving the most attention to that industry from the 
year 1872 until 1881 increased or decreased in value as follows: 








1872. 1881. 
rAnGecrechiasmade or dav suis attaseonaa see $24,600,000 $25,000,000 
Germany .... 12,000,000 
Switzerland.. 11,000,000 
Ausiriaie ccs 3,000,000 
England ts fe 4,000,000 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Russia 

and Turkey 5,000,000 
United States 16,000,000 
Totalay. aaa sins caida ce de osubiecisesin $76,000,000 





The increase of the product in France is believed to be appar- 
ent, rather than real. The advance since 1872 is small, and, 
leaving the United States out of the list, there would be shown 
an actual falling off in the value of the European product 
amounting to $2,000,000, The growth of the American trade 
has told seriously on the French industry. In 1871 France sent 
to this country velvet ribbons valued at $1,756,732; in 1881 French 
ribbon exports to the United States were valued at but $18,413. 
Of lustering ribbons France exported $2,430,637 worth in 1872, 
and in 1881 only $713,335. 





Wing’s ‘Brewers’ Handbook of the United States and 
Canada, for 1882," contains some interesting facts respecting 
the brewing of malt liquors during the past eight years. The 
brewers’ year extends from May 1 to May 1, and figures are 


given showing the brew in each state, with total increase and 
decrease for the eight years ending May 1, 1882. The net in- 
crease of 1882 over 1881 was 2,490,898 barrels, and of 1882 over 
1875, 8,232,644 barrels, The figures giving the total brew in the 
various states during eight years past are as follows: 













Barrels. Barrels. 
1882. i 16,616,364 1878. . 10,181,158 
1881. ++ 14,125,466} 1877 «+ 9,752,030 
1880. + 12,800, TBS: cos te ata ov ae 43 or 9,654 
ES9D ana cestdnadeasianste 10, 589,93711875 i tages 6 ie era, 383,720 


In order to give the relative position of the United States as 
a beer-producing country, the following approximately correct 
figures as to the number of barrels of malt liquor manufactured 
by the leading countries engaged in that business are of interest : 


1881-82. Barrels; 1881-82. Barrels. 
Great Britain........ 42,000,000] Netherlands.......... 1,750,000 
German Empire..... 33,000,000] Denmark...........+ 1'250,000 
Russia&N. Germany, 18,000,000| Baden ..............+ 1,250,000 
United States........ 16,000,000] Alsace..........eee05 1,000,000 
Bavaria, accesses cade 11,000,000) Lorraine ...........-+ 1,000,000 
Austria-Hungary..... 8,000,000] Switzerland.......... 1,000,000 
Austria (less than)... 8,000,000]/Sweden .........-..65 1,000,000 
Braneé,.. icc csece sens 5,500,000] Norway........ .se-- 750,000 
Wurtemburg......... 3,500,000] Hungary ............ 500,000 


The largest amount of malt liquor manufactured by any one 
establishment in the United States in 1881 was by a well-known 
Milwaukee firm, which turned out over 350,000 barr@ls. In 
1881-82 the heaviest production of beer was in New York state 
the total being 5,535,594 barrels. Pennsylvania ranked second, 
with 1,689,714 barrels. There were manufactured in Ohio 
1,566,451 barrels; in Wisconsin, 1,185,097 barrels ; in Missouri, 
1,017,446 barrels, and in Illinois, 1,004,789 barrels. New Jersey 
came next in order, with 783,931 barrels, and then California, 
with 424,486 barrels. In North Carolina but 26 barrels of beer 
were mace in the year named, the smallest quantity recorded 
for any state reported. The states of Arkansas, Maine, Missis- 
sippi and Vermont presented no returns for beer manufactured 
at all. 





The live stock supply, as compiled by the Census Bureau, 
appears to have gotten before the public through a publication 
by Hon. J. B. Grinnell, of Iowa, he having obtained the figures 
from the census people. The Chicago Drovers’ ¥ournal thinks 
that, in spite of the fact that Mr, Grinnell’s work is copyrighted, 
the data having been obtained at the expense of the public, 
the public are entitled to them, and thereupon prints the tables 
entire. From an examination of them it appears that there 
were in the United States, in 1880, 36,093,854 working oxen, 
milch cows and other cattle. Of this number 1,010,402 consti- 
tuted the working oxen reported by the Census Bureau, and 
12,580,907 the milch cows, leaving 22,501,545 other cattle. Of 
working oxen there are reported to be 90,603 in Texas, 75,534 in 
Alabama, 61,705 in Mississippi, 54,709 in Virginia, 50,188 in 
North Carolina, 50,141 in Florida, 43,049 in Maine, and 41,729 in 
Louisiana. The smallest number reported from any state was 
from Nevada, 765. New York possessed the largest number of 
milch cows, the number reported being 1,437,855. The next 
largest number in any one state is in Illinois, 865,913. There are 
reported 854,187 in Iowa, 854,156 in Pennsylvania, 801,882 in 
Kentucky, 767,043 in Ohio, 661,405 in Missouri, 606,717 in Texas, 
494,944 in Indiana, 478,374 in Wisconsin, 418,333 in Kansas, and 
384,578 in Michigan, Nevada again contains the smallest num- 
ber, as may be supposed, 13,319. Of other cattle, Texas natur- 
ally comes to the front, with 3,387,966 ; Iowa ranks second, with 
1,755,343. There are reported in Illinois 1,515,063, in Missouri 
1,410,507, in Ohio 1,084,917, in Kansas 1,015,935, in Indiana 
864,846, in New York 862,233, in Pennsylvania 861,019, in Wis- 


“consin 622,005, in Nebraska 590,129, in Georgia 544,812, in Ten- 


nessee 452,462, in California 451,941, in Arkansas 433,392, in 
Florida 409,055, in Alabama 404,213, in Michigan 406,660, and 
the smallest number in any state isin Rhode Island, 10,601. The 
total number of sheep in the United States reported by the 
Census Bureau is given at 42,381,389. Of this number 35, 191,656 
are on farms and 7,189,7330n ranches. California leads in farm 
sheep, with 4,152,349. There are reported in Ohio 3,902,486, in 
Texas 2,411,887, in Michigan 2,189,389, in New Mexico 2,088,831, 
in Pennsylvania 1,776,598, in New York 1,715,180, in Missouri 
1,411,298, in Wisconsin 1,336,807, in Indiana 1,100,511, in Oregon 
1,083,162, in Illinois 1,037,073, in Kentucky 1,000,000, in Colorado 
746,443, and in Tennessee 672,117. Delaware contains the 
smallest number, 21,967. 





The Daily Commercial Bulletin makes a somewhat elaborate 
teport respecting the peanut crops of the country during late 
years. The advices of that journal are that that crop is 
annually increasing in favor, and that the consumption keeps 
well up with the increased cultivation. The following figures 
are given, showing the number of bushels raised each year 
since 1873-74 : 








North 

Tennessee. Virginia. Carolina, 

1873-74 175,000 225,000 60,000 
1874-75... 200,000 350,000 120,000 
1875-70. F 235,450 450,000 1c0,000 
1876-7 500,000 780,000 125,000 
1877-78... 305,000 195,000 85,000 
ue 3 410,000 75,000 85,000 
1779 700,000 130,000 120,000 
Totals:...< ie s¥ ithe 2,525,450 3,215,000 695,000 


This furnishes a total crop during the seven years mentioned 
of 6,435,450 bushels. The total consumption in the United 
States during the calendar years 1878, 1879 and 1880 is given 
respectively as follows : 1,065,000 bushels, 1,380,000 and 1,927,000 
bushels—in all, 4,373,000 bushels. The production during the 
years 1876-77, 1877-78, 1878-79 and 1879-80 respectively amounted 
to 4,520,000 bushels, This gave a surplus of 197,000 bushels of 
peanuts grown during the years in which the product had to 
meet the demand of the calendar years named. The average 
price of the peanuts consumed during the calendar years 
1878-80 is stated to have been sc. per pound. This rate upon 
4,373,000 bushels of peanuts gives a total of $218,650 worth of 
peanuts, or an average of $72,883 each year, or $6,074 each 
month, or about $202 per day for peanuts throughout the 
United States. This price, of course, is at the wholesale rate, 
Something like five times the sum would more nearly represent 
the amount paid by consumers, or about $1,000 per day. The 
Spanish peanut, a fine variety, has been cultivated with suceess 
in Virginia. The United States export peanuts to Canada, to 
Bermuda and to the West Indies. The crop for the season 
ending September 30, 1881, is estimated by heavy dealers in 
New York city as follows: Tennessee, 550,000 bushels; Virginia, 
1,500,000 bushels, and North Carolina, 120,000 bushels. In 1880, 
owing to the plentiful supply of peanuts, the price fell off to 
from 3c, to 5c, per pound, In 1881 the drouth through the pea 
nut country reduced the size of the crop about so per cent. from 
that of the preceding year, with the result of a corresponding 
increase in prices. The outlook for peanuts for the forthcoming 
season, which begins in October, is reported by those most 
interested to be veryfflattering, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

There was great confusion in Wall street on 
Tuesday morning last for an hour or so, and the 
bulls of the stock market were momentarily 
thrown into a state of consternation. Some- 
body sold out on the pool. Prices opened that 
morning with a sudden drop, and, after a short 
pause and trifling recovery, went off again under 
another downpour of long stock. Everybody 
thought of that famous Monday morning when the 
peg was drawn out of Lake Shore and carried 
prices down inagrandcrash, This seemed to be 
repetition of the movement, and not much would 
have been required to start the market on a 
confysed run 
in rapidly to buy. 
rout which had 
a breathing spell. 
as explained in these columns last week, a 
combination had been made between some five 
or six of the large Wall street operators to 
turn the market, and especially to squeeze the 
shorts in Lake Shore, in which stock there was 
an enormous short interest. 


when orders came 
The purchases stayed the 
already begun, and gave 


downward, 


The plan was emi- 
The downward course of the 
market was stayed; then prices began to rise; 


nently successful. 


Lake Shore led on the way up; every other stock 
which had much short interest in it followed, 
and at last there was a headlong upward run. 
The rise went on with increasing vehemence all 
last week, and through Monday 
of this week, when Lake Shore reached 113, 
having first slowly then with 
leaps, 15 points in about ten days. Other stocks 
followed with 5, 6 and 7 per cent. advances, 
according to the amount of short interest in 
them, while stocks in which there was little or 


continued 


risen, and 


none rose only a few fractions in this period, or 
not at all. It was a complete bear rout, and the 
rates at which stocks were lending at the end of 
it showed how completely the shorts had been 
made to cover. Such was the situation at the 
close of business Monday afternoon last. 

On Tuesday morning, as above explained, one 
of the members of the bull pool sold out, and the 
face of things was changed in a twinkling. Who 
this was no one seemed to know, but on the 
following day, or the day after, Mr. D. O. Mills 
announced that he was now entirely out of stocks, 
and proposed in a day or two to start on a trip to 
California. Therefore the street immediately 
exclaimed, ‘‘Thou art the man,” as it was 
well had been one of the 
leading members of the combination. Mr. Mills 
did not wait for the public to come in and buy 
the stocks which the pool had accumulated. 
Perhaps he thought it would be too long a wait, 
or possibly his California business was of too 
urgent a character to be postponed. He natu- 
rally did not want to go away with a heavy load 
of stocks on hand, because it is notorious that 
members of pools frequently sell out on each 
other and spoil the market for the rest; so, to 
prevent this wicked trick being played on him 
in his absence, he got in a little ahead of the 
others, and kindly let them and the street 
have his stocks. How the remaining mem- 
bers of the pool like it we have no means of 
knowing; but, from the appearance of the market 
since, it might be surmised that Mr. Mills’ de- 
parture rather weakened them. Lake Shore, 
Denver & Rio Grande and Louisville & 
Nashville were conspicuously weak on Wed- 
nesday, and dragged down the whole market. 
On Thursday there was further weakness de- 
veloped during the morning, but a strong 
stimulus supplied later by reports 
from the office of the Louisville Company 
that the next dividend would be paid, and this 
had the ‘effect of causing people who had been 
selling the stock to make a run to cover their 
contracts, so that, whereas the stock had opened 
in the morning at 614, it closed in the afternoon 
at 65%. Another report was that Mr. Gould 
had acquired control of the road, and would 
soon set it on its financial legs again. Yester- 
day the whole market resolved itself into a fight 
between bulls and bears on this stock. At first 
the bulls had the best of it, and ran it up to 


known that he 


was 


It will be remembered that, | 








6734 ; then the bears came on in grand force, and 
finally drove it down to 64%, closing at 6114. 
The temper of the street is rather dubious at 
present, the bullish feeling which came with the 
successful moye of the pool having been con- 
siderably weakened by the development of Tues- 
day and the following days. Mr. Vanderbilt has 
given assurances, in an interview he had with 
the reporter of a Chicago paper, that Lake 
Shore would pay its usual 2 per cent. 
quarterly dividend; but he accompanied it 


with the implied assertion that payment 
would be made whether the road earned 
it or not, which was not a_ sort of 


thing conservative investors like to hear. As he 
further remarked that ‘‘ he would not pretend to 
say that New York Central was earning 8 per 
cent. now,” it goes without saying that Lake 
Shore—with a greatly less local traffic—is cer- 
tainly not earning 8 per cent., or probably 
anything near it. As to the Central road, 
that has so large a surplus laid by that it 
can fairly and properly take something from 
it now to make up any deficiency there may 
be when dividends become due; but such is not 
thecase with Lake Shore. The one hope now 
for the future is in the crops, and never was the 
crop question more eagerly discussed in Wall 
street than it is at this time. 

The loan market refused to become stringent, 
notwithstanding the gold exports. Loan rates 
on call rose one day this week to 4 per cent., but 
the rate was exceptional. The average has been 
about 3 per cent., with a generally easy market. 


| Four months’ Joans are 5 per cent., and commer- 


cial paper about the same. The banks, as shown 
by last week’s bank statement, are increasing 
their reserves, so that at this moment there 
appears nothing to disturb the ease of the loan 
market, whatever may come later. The gold 
which went out this week was $1,250,000, of 
which the sum of $750,000 was on account 


of the Italian loan, and the remainder was 
not. It is quite laughable to see what stories 
are put out in the street to account for 


these gold exports while the quoted rates for 
exchange are below the gold shipping point. As 
the Italian loan cannot do duty for all, the latest 
story promulgated is that the gold exports are 
made by a knot of speculators in Paris and Lon- 
don, who import gold at a loss and pay the cost 
in order to keep the markets in a state of dis- 
turbance. This is broad enough to cover all the 
ground that the Italian loan fails to reach. The 
posted rates of exchange have remained at $4.87 
and $4.89% through the week. Actual rates yes- 
terday were $4.853/@$4.86 and $4.88%4@3/. 

The government bond market is quiet. The 
closing quotations yesterday were: 


Fune 16, —F¥une 23.— 

bid. Bie ars 

U. S. 6s, extended (3% p.c.)........... 99% 100g 100% 

U.S. 4s, extended (3% p.c.)........... 1or 101g 1ory% 
U. S. 6%s 1891, registered.............. 114) 1144 1143 

U.S, 644s 1891, coupon .............0005 4% 1144 114% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered .............. + 1194 119% 119: 
U5)S;: 48 1907, COUPON. ©. ~euines Mesre ce 120% 12036 1209 

The foreign markets have been and are con- 


siderably disturbed by the Egyptian troubles, 
and American securities have been unfavorably 
influenced thereby. As usual when things go 
wrong over there, ‘‘ Americans” are freely 
thrown over, and there has been free selling of 
certain of our stocks and bonds in this market 
this week on London account. The rise of prices 
here met with so slow a response on London 
that the ‘‘ arbitrageurs ” were able to make con- 
siderable profit on their dealings; but the de- 
cline since has stopped this. Consols have now 
gone below par, but the Bank of England gained 
gold and increased its reserve during the week 
about 2 per cent., and it is now 46% per cent. of 
the liabilities. 

The bank statement of Saturday last was highly 
favorable, showing a gain in the surplus reserve 
of $3,502,075, leaving it at $8,637,400, against 
$8,008,400 at the same date last year. The fol- 
lowing are the comparative totals of the state- 
ments of June 10 and June 17: 


Fune to. Fune 17. Differences. 
EQONS son saes eae + $318,427,500 $317,465,000 Dec. $962, 500 
Speciehiscss.cectes 54,374,900 57,884,900 Inc. 3,510,000 
Legal tenders..... 25,919,400 26,995,500 Inc. 986, 109 
Deposits.......... 300,035,900 304,612,000 Inc. 3,976,100 
Circulation........ 18,592,100 18,502,000 Di 90,100 


The proportion of tetal reserve to liabilities is 


now 27.56 per cent., against 27.32 per.cent. at 
the same date in 1881. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE DATES NAMED: 





















































une 24, Fune16, Fune 23, 

‘ . "2 7 pers 1882. 
Alton & Terre Haute........-..+ San0 3 25 25 
Alton & Terre Haute pref = Pass 60 60 
Boston Air Line pref.... - 7 75% 
B., C. R. & Northern .......... st oo 6 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland 64} 51 on 
Canada Southern 7o 5° 52 
Central Pacific.....+...+-++.-.++ : Io1 90% ork 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans... 80 75 75 
Is Cig ae ae eens ,esceoneuevarewmenss 98 74, Ke 
Chesapeake & Ohio,..... 55 30 227% 22 
ag wert - eed = Le Sy, a 30 
“hesapeake io 2d pref... Ms 4 
Coen I, Gieees came ee 25 By 7B, 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota ..... 5 20 or 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 164, 130/4 130% 
Chicago & Alton............- 140% 13244 131% 
Chicago & Northwest com. 125%. 129% 130 
Chicago & Northwest pref..... “19 1344 142! 143 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 12554 111/ 11? 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref. 134% 125 12546 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie.. soon 143% 130 130 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh.............- " ie on ney 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 123 12434 126% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... 100% 1054 10/4 
Denver & Rio Grande......... Ao 11244 528 53 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga...... 5 9 2 4, 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. aa 16% 164 
Hannibal & St. Joseph............+. 89} 2, 85 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref, ; 114% 1g 83 
Houston & Texas....... eae 101 69 us 
Illinois Central.......... 13916 134% 133/ 
Ind., Bloom, & Western... Si 3834 39 
Lake Shore... ..s...se+0e 128} 10978 IIo 
Lake Erie & Western. An He 62 2 27, 
Louisville & Nashville......,.....++- 107 67% 6434 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... ar 55 55 
Missouri Pacific... ......... feoggodco mi 9434 93% 
Manhattan Railroad...... Ae 284% 53 
Marietta & Cincinnati rst pref.. 15 Se 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref. a 10 ss oe 
Memphis & Charleston..... 50 54 a 54 
Metropolitan Railroad.. oe ce 614 514 
Michigan Central ..... 5 105% 9034 916 
Milwaukee & Lake Shere, 55 46 46 
Mobile & Ohio............ 38% 1614 17 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. ri 50% 301% 31% 
Morris & Essex........-.s0sees00+ eee se 121 121 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis... 89 55% 54% 
New Jersey Central..,..... Spoences 39 101% 73% 7 
New York Central....... 146 131% 131 
New York & New Haven. An cin 
New York Elevated............ ee Iol 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... Fi 3614 35% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref. 734 ae om 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... ate II uy 
New York, Chicago & St, Louis pref. ote 2814 29 
New York, Ontario & Western 361% 24% 23% 
Northern Pacific...........+. Fr 41% ath 
Northern Pacific pr % 2% 79 
Norfolk & Western . i a ix 
Norfolk & Western co 504 50% 
Ohio Central... 35% 13 14 
Ohio & Mississippi. . . 43 3214 3214 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. 110 ae go 
Oregon Railway avigat 174 136 136 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville rt a4 28 
Philadelphia & Reading My 58 5936 
Ohio Southern...... 33 ie a 
Rome, Watertown & a 30 30 
Richmond & Alleghany. oe 174% 17 
Rochester & Pittsburg 44M 254 25 
Richmond & Danville. . te 102 Rs 
St. Louis & San Francisco .... 524 37 35 
St. Louis & San Francisco pre! Bi, | 48% 7 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 115% 
St. Paul & Omaha ssoia..sn. sete ot 4 37% 403 
St. Paul & Omaha pref. I 101%4 103% 
Wexas Pacihics suas 6834 41% 43% 
Toledo, Delphos & B. 33 II Me 
Union Pacific.......... 129% 1107 III 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific... = 5 3 28 284 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 93% SI 50: 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 

Fune 24, Fune 16, Fune 23, 

1881. 1882. 1882. 










Western Union. 136 85 8354 
American Distri 50% 42 40 
Express—Adams 138 136 136 
American... 34 92 gr 
United State 7 71 7 
Wells, Fargo .. 13) 129 128 
Pacific Mail......... 524% 413% 41% 
Canton Company. ays ae 30 
Sutro mb unnelii.'.<scwasewer ese 1% % ¥% 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company 7 6334 424 45 
New Central Coal Company... ..... 29% 13 14 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMFD: 


Fune 24, une 16, Fnne 23, 
1881. 1882. 8 
























































1882, 
B. C. R, & Northern tst 58........... 102 9938 101% 
Central Iowa Ist 7s........ : 119 Ili 108% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g.s. B., int. d. 90% 79 79 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 65 4556 47 
Chicago’ & ‘Alton aif: Gs S00. cnncscee 3H 113% at 
eeIC, MIS 885 ecaieats ou 18 Bi 
a. & Mo. R. tst 7s.. ea 115 II 
Stel Fee C, Tet 7S vases cameras 11844 115 II 
Miss. R. br. rst s. f. 68....-...... 107 ~ or 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy cn. 7s. 132 130 130 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c. 130 12846 1287, 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ist g. 5s...... 108 105 ros} 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s... = 120 11734 11798 
New Jersey Central cv, 7s as. 119% 110 110% 
New Jersey Central adj. 7s... 109 105% = 10514 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as, Ir 994% 100 
American Dock & Improvement 1321 9336 93 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P. c.... 137 135 135 
Chicage, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d.. 123 119 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 7s, 8g. R.d. 131 122 120% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La C.d.7s. 125 120 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & M. 7s, 129 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & D. 7s. 129 121 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. 127 120 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. + 128 121 122 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 102 102 102 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 127 120 122 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 10914 110 110 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 101 gols 9474 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. ; 110% 109 109!4 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. ist H.&D.d.7s. 12019 117% 16% 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s As ie 109 108 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7: 10534 102 102 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s 133 131% 130% 
Chicago & Northwest 1st 7s IL 108 10844 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 5 126% 123, 124% 
Chiesgp & Milwaukee ist 7: ‘ 127 123% 123 
Lake Shore div. 7s. 5 130 121% 121% 
Lake Shore cn. c, 1s 133 12 Ey 127 
Lake Shore cn. r. rst. 130 1 125 
Lake Shore cn. c. 2d 7s .... 125 123} 121 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s. 12. 1177, 116% 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, 108% 101 100 
Louisville & Nash., N. 0. & 107} 90 go 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s 109 96% 94% 
Nashville& Decatur rst 7s. . a4 11844 1185 
Lake Erie & Western rst 6s ....... Ps 11glg 99 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie 1st 6s. 11014 99%4 99% 
New York & Manhattan Beach rst 7s. 110 103} 1034 
Metropolitan Elevated rst 6s. moet 103% Io2}) 10354 
Michigan Central cn. 7............... 12944 124} 12446 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as..., 1113 1057, 706 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc .... 87 504 % 
Houston & Central Missouri 1st 7s... 111g 105 106% 
Mobile & Ohio 6s CAO ee 117 107 To 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis rst 7s. 12344 1165 11 
New York Central 6s, '83 1054, 102 102 
New York Central 6s, '87............ 110 ae 112 
New York Central & Hudson rst c.7s. 139 134% = 134 
Canada Southern ist int. gtd., 3 tos... 1033¢ 04h 95 
in riB et TREES io Wecics at ios0 cats. Scat 134 mare 1314 
Harlem Ist 7s, r.... ome 134 131g 1315 
NGEY ibe Ovin. int). Gea eis. des ce ha ae 08 98 
Nevada Central rst 6s................ 103 9 9 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f, 7s........ 123 ribs 335% 
Ohio & Mississippi cn, 7s...... cesses 123 8g 118 
Qhio & Mississippi rst, S, div, 75,..., wwe m5 116 


Ohio Central 1st 6s. .. ... 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 65 ....-... +5005 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 1st 6s. . 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. div. 1st 6s. 
Central Pacific g. 6s.. 
Western Pacific 65......s0.ss000+ 
Southern Pacific of California rst 6s. . 
Union Pacific 1st 
Winona & St. Peters ne Of ex joing: 
Cj CiC..& © rst 7a at eee S03 
C., St.-Py M.'& OF cnsi68. ees ess : 
C., St. P, M. & O. 1st 6s...........- : 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 65.......... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W’n 7s cv. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W’n7s.... 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N. Y. Ist 7s. 
Morris & Essex Ist 7S......s000se00 c 
Morris & Essex 2d 7s ......- Ph eoeTs 
Morris & Essex Ist cn. gtd. 78....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Ist 7s.... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal ist r. 7s.. 
Delaware & Hud, Canal st P. d.c. 7s. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... .... 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ........ 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist cn. gd. 7s. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 7S...:.. 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 78.......... 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist cn. 75 
Denver, South Park & Pacific rst 7s . 
Erie 2d ext. §s...-.ccsvnseine’ eeese 
Erie 9d @xt, Ss-22dssemeu genus ee 
Erie 4th ext. §s....... aurea 
Erie 5th ext, 7s. ..0ssi 0s 
Erie Ist cn. g. 7s... 
Lon Doth 7 os eeke-ea eee eee 
Buffalo, Ny Yee Cre TStyecresseece 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n n. ad en. 6s. 
G. H. & San A. ist 6s....... oad waeee 
Houston & Texas Cen, rst m. I. 7s... 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W. div. 7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. rst W.&N.7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d C, m. |. 8s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.& N. 8s. 
Cedar Falls & Minn. 1st 7s.........-. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n rst p’d 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom, &W'n rst 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & Springfield rst 7s. 
Lake Shore, M.S. & N. 1. s. f. 7s .... 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s........+.+ 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s....... Reiter 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht. 7s........... 
Buffalo & Erie n. . 
Buffalo & State Line 7s......... 
Ree Wi Paxst 7s ice eau cieeeeecae 
Union Pacific li pe 7s' vette sakes a aoe é 
Union Pacihicis: £.8s), jess saetne vine 
Union Pacific r. 8s......... Seite tog owe 
Union Pacific col. tr. 68...........0. 
Kansas Pacific tst 6s, '95,........- es 
Kansas Pacific tst 68, '96............ 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as... 
antes Pacific, D. div, 1st cn. 6s 

ovr: 


P. R, of Mo, 2d 7s 
St. Louis & San Fran’co 2d 6s, cl. A.. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl, B 
S. P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s. 
Texas & Pacific cn. 6s . “s 
Texas & Pacificinc. & |. g. r. 7s.. 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh qth s. f. 6s 
C. CxSe 1, Ci istena7scuns 
C. Cu & TC rst tic. CiStp ses aaa 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. rst 7s.. 
t. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s..... 
. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s..... 
. Louis & I, M., A. bh 
. Louis & I. M., C. & 
is, A. & T. H. 
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Pen. Ga. . Peneneste 
piCaAdiv, Ba:; cetew 
st St. L. div. 7s. 
. ad 7s ext....... i 
. equipment 7s... 
CR. CV. Sse acne 


me 


Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Great Wester 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. ie 
St. Louis, K. Bah on 
St. Louis, K. & N., C 
Western Union '¢, 78 -srcssecsssscesac 
Western Union r. 7s, aon 
New Jersey Central inc 

ig On Ces C. DOCH B akin meester 
Central Lowarc: idl cerivenneasnceeane 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’n inc. 
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10734 o4 
103 90 
110 104% 
110 101 
119 117 
1154 Il4 
100% To! 
121 11 
109 115 
124 124 
104: 1024 
112 113 
112 11034 
117 112 
126 | «a7 
123, 1223 
140 I 
119 ef 
127 120 
a 1088 
II 115 
He 119 
114 IL 
110 10% 
125 125 
135 131 
120 113 
120% 105 
110% 100% 
weg 110 
109 10 
110 08 
lr 110) 
133 126 
-B 116 
on 128 
103% 88 
I I 4 
I 112 
Ir 108 
Ir 112 
131 119 
= 132 
118 Ir 
131 11 

go 
a 2B 
109 102% 
m0 106 
. 10814 
116 108 
117 118% 
a 120 
oh 100 
1 100 
I g 113% 
129 120 
129 1191 
IIL 105 
116) be 
114 II 
114 108% 
109 102 
107 100 
Ir 108 
116% ‘é 
I 
97% 

84 
110 105% 


135 120 
121 115 
104% 89 
120." <ar5h 
113 103 
114 1 
117% 108% 

rae Ir 
IIS 108% 
107 95 
11g Il 
107 110 
1or Z 

2 

ut 99% 
peat 101 
Som ie 
m1 98 
112 102 
1194 102% 
IOL 100 
106 100 
122 115 
122 119 
102 87 

75 z 
110 65, 


63 


FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 














88: 

Alabama, cl. A., 2 to 5........ oe cere aie 80 
Alahama, cl A., antic; 22s ass sane us 81 
Adabamig, Cl B."5s..ccscteasseeeee nes ‘d 99 
Alabama, cl. C. 2 to 4 cece 5% 5, 
Arkansas 65, £d,"00: snae ces eascnesnwe 30 29 
Arkansas 7s, L, R. & Ft. S. is...... 14 20 
Arkansas 7s, M. & L. R........ 14 2 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. P. B. & N. 14 Be 
Arkansas 7s, M. O. & R.R ......... 14 18 
Arkansas 7s, JA< OC; RS ie). sak deemene 14 5 
Georgia 6s, '86....... seep ean hiewewaeett 113 103 
Georgia 7s, n., °86......00..008 pened 114 109 
Georgia 78; indi, Co0sscmerset eens aoe 114 109 
Georgia (aig icvonuc catenin name 119% 15 
Louisiana 7s; ons) '54s< cnn soar ceeeae 64 
RannD 25) 2 chee bannearr oman 57 62” 
Michigan 6s, '83...........+. Fe < vatacreta 103 103, 
Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83............. 104 10244 
Missquri,63 ue 286 wa ce pumeab aera Ill 109 
Missour i6s, due '87.............. sass, 402 110% 
Missouri 65, due "88.0.4 dcersescnecers Iq IIL 
Missouri 6s, due "89 or 'go...... ‘rats ES 1134 
Missouri a. or u., due '92............. Il IL 
Missouri fdg., due '94-5..... sible sas II Ir 
Missouri, & St. J., due '86..... one 1It 100 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '87........ 112 Too 
New York 6s, g.c., ee Seeesek 109 112 
De ns ae ee ee see & 109 104 
New York 6s, g: 1., 198... cs ccccessaaee 120 120 

ew Nork 65, :¢.1., "62s. ccaciuescaes, 121 121 

OW: Work G35/ i115 '93 secon eceucece 4 122 122 
North Carolina 6s, 0., '86-98.......... 36 25 
North Carolina 6s, A. O.............. 36 25 
North Carolina N. C. R., '83-4-5..... 140 140 
North Carolina N. C, R. 7s, c. off.... 120 120 
North Carolina N.C. R., A.O....... 140 140 
North Carolina N. C. R., c, off...... A 120 120 
North Carolina fdg. act, '66-1900..... 13 8 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ sean 13 8 
North Carolina n., ]. J., ’ amity 22 15 
North Carolina n., A."O... Rietitaracs 22 15 
North Carolina, C. R..... eaten ee aoe 6! 5 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 1, '98-9..... 7 5% 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 2...... aces Th 5 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 3..........5 76 5% 
North Carolina cn, 4s......... pede e 89 80 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm............ 85 80 
Olio '0s; "86. ie seens tenes Ga sncn aca 110 Ill 
Rhode island 6s, c., 9 «eatin karen 120 118 
South Carolina 6s, a. Mh. 23, ’69, nfd. 5 
Tennessee 6s, 0., '90-2-8........2..5 5 B 54% 
Tennessee 6s, n., "92-8-1900 .......... 7 55 
Tennessee 6s, n., n. S., “I4...+.e000-- 17% 55 
Virginia 6s, 0..... aCe pashan — 39 31 
Virginia 63,0700 .eeeeocanece eae te ri 4o 31 
Virginia 68, hie O 7a cas voassasde ele cae 40 1 
Wingiinia i, Gri <2 ess satin alk 5 121 & 
Nirgivia: be ines vases cee tenice Loess 85 61 
Virginia-Gs,; ni fad‘ sit, ses eeet cose 45 42 
Virginia 6s, debts hen. Aces sine b Exes 17 10 
District of Columbia 3.658, '24........ 109 109 
District of Columbia sm ............4 a Tog 
District of Columbia r.......00.05 111 109 





une 2 ‘une 16, une : 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1882. 











FINANCTAL. 





F. 7 AEE PEABODY & Co,, 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YorK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston. 


_ Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





4 Jeg ILROAD BONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, 
payable in New York, 


Due 1901, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 


_ For further particulars inquire of 
A W. BEASLEY & CO, 
98 BRoaDWway, NEw York. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 


ea BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell sighed Beceanee Cable Transfers 
i le 


: 1 etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, availab 


in all parts of the world, 





Wm. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. DAYTON. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, New York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





mee Ze BRODHERS; 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (fquitable Building, New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson. . JULES E. BrucierE. UH. C, Dickinson, 


_ [IEKINSON BROS. & BR UGIERE, 
" Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


& Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 











Howarp Laps_Ley, D. S. WiILLarD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


aa Ffowsre LAPSLEV & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
Moms WALL STREET, NEw York. 

















T. W. WHITTEMORE. Es . BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock xchange. 


ee 2PTORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM SrrEET, NEw York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exc anges, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 


a 





H. BROWN & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
_ No. 7 Watt STREET, - - - - NEw York 


7 Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 


is, (CLARK & BACON, 
a Bankers and Brokers, 





No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW York. 


a ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 


HACKLEY B. Bacon. 
Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


LATHROP R. BACON, 





UGENE S. BALLIN & CO., 


FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (5,787), NEW YorRK. 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 
. Bankers and Brokers, 


No, 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C,H. STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 





U. “ALCOTT & SONS, 
‘= BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


4 PP ERNAM & COMPANY, 


‘ Bankers and Brokers, ; 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 





FINANCIAL. 


393 











INSURANCE. 


The demand for iron is steadier. Buyers find 





. ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO.,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals, Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 


DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM, 


==? 





manufacturers able to meet requirements at card 
rates. Uncertainty in this respect made prices 
feverish for a week or two. Beyond this con- 
sumers were not quite certain what manufac- 
turers would or could do. They have accepted 
the conclusion that there is to be a stubborn 
fight, and have learned that there are no present 
grounds for a scarcity of iron. Prices cannot 
advance fast, because current demand is being 
met, and manufacturers refuse to meet future 
requirements at present quotations. A number 
of western furnaces will blow out after using up 
stock. 












J ORE SESS COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLpERs, $6,459,478.08 
Cari DAUEPAUD UB tae io ree 85 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 5 
Eastern furnaces generally will run. 





This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 


They have been selling future output freely, especi- 
ally in foundry grades, at very satisfactory prices. 
The fact that the western mills have given such 
unmistakable evidences of their determination 


President, 2d Vice-Pres, t ae 4 See 
o resist all demands has induced the bo 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, F 3 agar 
Vice-Pres. Secretary, | eastern manufacturers to increase their engage- 





pte eg & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW York. 





CHAS, GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock ae and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU, 





ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evruu C, MITCHELL, Geo. H, Brouwer, 
GEo. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wyo. J. Hutcuinson, Special, 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VysE, Jr. C. C. Broun. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


[QPS SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No» 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E. BALLARD. 








FR Ween TUAW RY mee KE(OLp 


Successors to H. E. DittincHaM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parxs, M.S. Nicuots, Chicago. 
C. G, WHITE. 


H. E. DILtincHam, 





VE Be MAIR IO NOS TORO 
: STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEw YorK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F, MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





Lewis H. Taytor, Jr. LINDLEY Halves, 


v6 Lik AM ANAL OND Ro P TOLORp 
i Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 





IEE MATERIA MSP ACTOR - 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





THE 


(GA es COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BonDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 














ments, and this fact has in turn favored mill pig 
iron. Bar quotations are $2.55@$2.60. West- 
ern orders are placed readily. Care is taken to 
meet legitimate demand and avoid all speculative 
movements in order that prices may be kept 
low. A vigorous demand for nails points to an 
advance. Oil developments have sent in orders 
for tank which engage the summer capacity. 
Some locomotive and car and bridge works have 
closed heavy contracts to cover recent engage- 
ments. The policy of the manufacturers not 
affected by the strike is to meet demand until the 
rest can exhaust the resources of the strikers by 
resolute inaction. 
retail way. 


YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


CASH CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


DEPoOsIT WITH NEW YorkK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS........0-.0ccceccesees 






FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
aera of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
uarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 


Rega: issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. i : ‘| ; qe 7 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at Steel rails are selling In a 
Ser oe era: Imports of all kinds of iron are 


Ws. M. Ricnarps, President. lower than for months 


JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y. 











The demand for anthracite coal set in early 
this year. Nothing like the present call for this 
variety of coal was looked for until the middle of 
July. Last year, which was a good one for coal 
operators, did not begin to rival the present 
season in widespread and heavy requests for coal 
early in June. From the first of January until 
June, however, coal production involved little or 
no profits. emunerative contracts were not ex- 
pected until August, but they are already in 
hand, and the coal men are consequently busy. 
Full time at the mines will be continued during 
the coming week, as per the agreement to that 
effect. Whether short time will be decided on for 
the whole or a part of August will probably not be 
decided until the last of the week. Discussion 
among those having the matter in hand of fixing 
the increased rates for coal, to take effect July 1, is 
going on daily. An extra Ioc., 1§c., 25c., and 
even a larger sum, is proposed per ton. The 
main argument in favor of higher rates is that 
the miners are entitled to increased wages, and, 
in order to give them more, more must be real- 
ized. There is little reason to doubt that any 
advance in the wholesale prices of coal on July 1 
will afford the retail dealer a chance to advance 
his schedule. This suggests economy by meet- 
ing the domestic requirements for the coming 
winter during the next six days. There is little 
change to note in the bituminous regions. 


LAOS Pe RIGS, 
AND BINDERY. 


AFTER JUNE FIRST 


we will be prepared to execute orders 
for 


FINE BINDING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BRoapway, 


NEW YORK. 








COMMERCIAL. 


The special dispatches to BRADSTREET’S this 
week from the leading trade centers of the 
country are again encouraging. The generally 
satisfactory crop reports have served to give 
greater confidence, and to warrant - prepara- 
tions for at least’ a fairly active fall trade. 
The excessive rains throughout the central 
west created fears that an average corn 
crop would not be secured. While the 
rains have retarded the growth of the plant 
greatly, there is no present reason for believing 
that the crop will not be fully, if not more than, 
an ayerageone. Theoutlook for the wheat crop 
is quite all that could reasonably be desired. Wheat 
harvesting is general as far north as Kentucky. 
In southern Kentucky threshing has begun. The 
berry is reported large, but owing to dampness 
the condition is not satisfactory. While the 
volume of general business is at the summer 
ebb, notably Boston, 
marked improvement in the movement of mer- 
chandise. The hay crop throughout the entire 
country promises to be of unusual propor- 
tions. The New England print cloth mar- 
ket is reported quiet, but very firm. 
Present indications are that the advantages, 
as regards the strike of the iron workers, are 
probably in favor of the manufacturers. This 
nds the third week of the strike. The trade 
and crop situation in the northwest continues 
buoyant, with the tide of immigration showing 
no ebb, 








Seaboard wool markets are quiet, but generally 
very steady. Demand is running chiefly on good 
medium grades, which have thus far found sale 
about as fast as prepared by receivers. There is 
a little better feeling in manufacturing circles, as 
supplies of the most desirable fabrics are moving 
more freely, and there is less disposition to cancel 
orders by buyers who placed contracts early in 
the season. The inquiry for the raw material, 
however, is mostly of a hand-to-mouth character, 
and indicates no expectation of higher prices in 
the near future, although there is general com- 
plaint among dealers that current rates are too 
low, as compared with present cost in the interior. 
Southern and southwestern markets are quieter. 
In Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania and other fine 
washed wool sections, negotiations progress 
slowly owing to the high views of sellers. Sup- 
plies from these states are coming forward very 
slowly. The clip is backward at all points, as, 
even since the weather has permitted shearing, 


some cities, report a 


it has been delayed in many cases owing to 
the increased attention required by the corn 
crop. 
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THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Commercial affairs have suffered more or less 
seriously from the depression and irregularity 
resulting in great measure from the labor trou- 
bles, strikes and the like, in various sections of 
the country, and the reports of destructive 
storms and floods at the west. 


A less urgent inquiry has been experienced 
from home trade sources for produce and mer- 
chandise, while from export buyers the demand 
has been comparatively moderate, though for 
cotton and petroleum developing more spirit. 
Frequent changes have occurred in prices, but, 
apart from the speculative favorites of the prod- 
uce list, the drift has been to lower figures. 


Live stock felt the depressing influence of in- 
creasing arrivals, on a materially reduced aggre- 
gate consumption and very limited export move- 
ment, leaving off heavily. 


Orders for hardware have been to a moderate 
average, and filled with promptness by the job- 
bing houses, at steady prices. More or less 
delay in the forwarding of supplies resulted 
from the local labor difficulties and derangement 
of transportation facilities in the interior through 
floods, ete. 





Leather has been meeting with a moderate sale, 
and holding its own as to prices. Desirable lots 
of light and middle weights of Union tannages, 
and of heavy and good damaged non-acid hem- 
lock tannages, have been in highest favor, and 
not plenty. 
of common and medium qualities of hemlock 
tannages, on which more or less of irregularity 


Ample supplies have been available 


has been apparent. 
been fair, though checked in part by the hard- 
ening tendency of ocean freight accommodation. 


Export movements have 





Receivers of produce have been put to serious 
inconvenience by the unsatisfactory deliveries of 
consignments here, because of the conflict be- 
tween the railway carriers and the local freight 
handlers relative to remuneration. 


Light offerings of the more desirable qualities 
of hops, and a rather more active inquiry, chiefly 
speculative, led recently to a rapid rise in prices, 
which checked purchases for actual consumption, 
as well as for shipment, but the principal holders 
have shown decided confidence in the immediate 
future of the market, in view of the adverse drift 
of the current crop reports. 





A freer outward movement has been reported 
for the week, despite all the adverse influences 
of labor strikes, delays in transportation and 
delivery, and the renewed speculative buoyancy 
The export clearances from the 
port of New York have been up to a valuation 
of $7,034,879, against $5,302,476 the preceding 
week, and comparing with a total of $7,709,059 
same week last year, and $9,781,293 same week 
in 1880, making the grand total since January 
1, 1882, $147,402,030, against $178,018,601 
same period in 1881, and $180,556, 769 in the cor- 
responding portion of 1880. These figures show 
aloss on the aggregate of the produce and mer- 
chandise exports thus far in 1882 of $30,616,571, 
as compared with the aggregate of last year, to 
date. 


in produce. 





Ocean freights have been quoted generally a 
trifle firmer for berth and charter accommodation 
for the more prominent European ports, with a 
more urgent demand for room for early use, the 
steam lines benefiting most, through the increas- 
ing outflow of domestic produce. The labor 
strikes and troubles at the river front here have 
been decidedly adverse to the outward movement. 

Grain, by steam to London, left off at 5d. 
bid, for Glasgow at 4d. asked, for Liverpool 
at 4d., Hull at 3d., Avonmouth at 4d., 
Marseilles at 8c., Havre at 9@1oc., Antwerp 
at 27%@3d., Rotterdam at 3@3!4d., and Bremen 
and Hamburg at 50 pfennigs asked. Bacon, by 
steam hence to Liverpool, closed at 15s., and 
barley and flour in sacks at 10s.@12s. 6d. 
per ton, cheese at 25@3os., and leather at 40s. 
per ton, proportionately for other destinations. 
Cotton, by steam hence for Liverpool, stood at 





4i@l4d. per pound, and Amsterdam at ¢;d. 
per pound, and for Bremen at 34@}sc. per 
pound, with a fair demand noted for room. 

In the way of charters contracts business has 
been moderately active, particularly in tonnage 
for petroleum, grain, deals and miscellaneous 
freights, at somewhat stronger rates. Steam 
tonnage for grain attracted more attention, in- 
cluding for Cork and orders at 3s. 3d.@3s. 6d. 
for prompt loading, and 3s. 9d. @4s. 6d. for July 
and August loading here and at Baltimore. Coast- 
wise freights have been ruling weaker, on a 
moderate movement. The exception of in- 
creased activity and firmness has been in the 
instance of tonnage for the ice trade. 





A restricted business has been reported in 
united certificates of crude petroleum on specu- 
lative account, and the changes in prices have 
been less violent pending the receipt of more 
definite and trustworthy details as to the prog- 
ress of the development of new territory and 
the probable additions to the production. The 
range for the week was 5114@5334c., leaving off 
on Friday at 5334c. bid, against 525¢c. same 
day in the preceding week. 

Crude petroleum in shipping order attracted a 
moderate share of attention, and ruled steady, 
leaving off at 614@6%{c. Naphtha, average test, 
closed at 6 @6%c., with residuum quoted at 7c. 

Refined has been in fair request for shipment, 
and has hardened slightly, as offered with re- 
serve. Early deliveries here left off at 744@7'c., 
while at Baltimore and Philadelphia standing at 
7\%c. bid per gallon. 

Refined petroleum in cases has been in fair 
demand, for shipment, chiefly for ports in the 
Mediterranean, Adriatic, Levant and far east, 
closing firmly at 10%@113¢c. for standard to 
fancy brands. 

The week’s export clearances hence of petroleum 
have been up to 11,093,000 gallons, against 
7,855,500 gallons the preceding week. The out- 
ward movement from the Atlantic seaboard of 
petroleum and products since January 1 has been 
placed at 226,004,900 gallons, against 183,637,- 
030 in the corresponding partion of 1881, indi- 
cating a gain thus far in the current year of as 
much as 42,367,870 gallons. 


Breadstuffs have been unsettled and without 
remarkable activity here as well as at the interior 
apart from the speculative dealings in No. 2 red 
wheat, No. 2 corn and No. 2 oats, which have 
been quite liberal, especially in the instance of 
the June, July and August options, the June and 
July options attracting much attention from par- 
ties having outstanding contracts to protect. 
Notwithstanding the favorable tenor of the crop 
reports and the unexpectedly free arrivals here, 
the dominant speculative interest in No. 2 red 
wheat has been successful in working up prices, the 
gain up to Thursday evening on deliveries in 
June and July having been 14% @1 4c. a bushel, 
Apprehensions as to the outcome of the local 
labor troubles, as affecting deliveries of stock 
from the railway elevators, served on Wednesday 
and Thursday to stimulate purchases for covering 
purposes. Export buyers were reserved in their 
operations, though again favored by important 
concessions from current quotations in the open 
market, with a view to getting away with a por- 
tion of the accumulations. Cable advices were 
of a rather more encouraging purport. The 
hardening course of ocean freights was 
against the outward movement. White wheat, 
as well as spring wheat, was much depressed 
and without important inquiry, losing up to 
Thursday evening about 1%4@2'%c. a bushel, 
deriving no special help or benefit from the 
prevalent speculation in No. 2 red wheat. A 
few cargoes of winter wheat were taken early in 
the week for Lisbon, and the freight room se- 
‘cured by the charter of three Austrian barks, on 
the basis of roc. per bushel. Several steam car- 
riers have been placed under contract to load 
hence, through July and August, for Cork and 
orders, partly with stock going forward 
from speculative sources on consignment; 
millers have been purchasing supplies quite 
cautiously, in view of the further weakening 
in flour, which yielded about 10@2oc. per barrel 


» Oats, No. 2, “ 


and meeting with only a moderate outlet, whether 
for home use or shipment. No. 2 corn, as 
offered with less eagerness and in fairly active 
request, mainly on speculative account, ruled 
much stronger, showing a rise up to Thursday 
evening of about 1%@23{c. a bushel, early 
deliveries and the year option gaining most. 
Speculative interest in No. 2 oats has shown 
unusual life, leading to a further improvement of 
about 1(@234c. abushel. Local trade require- 
ments have been to a fair aggregate. Rye again 
receded 1@2c. a bushel, and attracted little 
attention. 

On Friday, speculative dealings in grain were 
extensive, largely for contract settlement and 
liquidation, and led to a further material rise in 
price, on, however, a very unsettled market, 
closing, as a rule, weaker. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 


Preceding This week 

. Last week, week. last year. 

Flour, barrels . 600 96,400 106,300 

Wheat, bushel a ,100 6©—-: & 12,450 946,100 

‘orn, 280,850 303,918 1,345,200 
Rye, 11,100 94,300 3 
Oats, es 211,300 249,400 818, 
‘eas, st 8,200 3,000 2, 

Malt, x" 38,800 32,000 56,500 

Barley, a pe he ee oe ety AS 





Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 12,200 barrels, against 
15,650 barrels the preceding week; of grain, none. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
ar. This week 









This week. Last week. last year. 

Flour, barrels....... 93,750 96,900 137,500 
Wheat, bushels tke 13,122,000 16,992,000 I0, ae ae chs oe 

Cont fees weocnae 6,812,000 8,445,000 10,043,000 4,951,000 

Rye, ce ee 16,000 95,000 32,000 500 

Oats, WOE nase 3,362,000 2,094,000 2,313,000 1,335,000 

Peas, Se ae S000 sw Gi. ses BW 20s oc) eae 

CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 

Prompt deliveries, Options, 

bushels. bushels. 

Wheat—Week ending June 23. 11,776,000 

ecing week.......- 15,600,000 

This week last year........... 9,306,000 

Corn — Week ending June 23.... ..«.. 192,000 6,320,000 

Preceding weeks. ..<s5.--supe0e 000 7,836,000 

This week last year... 1,053,000 3,898,000 

Oats — Week ending June 23.. 000 2,800,000 

Prec 5 week..... - 404,000 1,690,000 

This week last year........... 567,000 771,000 


_ * Of which only 65,000 bushels were of spring grades, iuclud- 
ing on Friday 6,500 bushels white Canada spring at $1.27. 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 
ee This week 


This week. Last week. week. last year. 


Flour, barrels...... 34,150 500 62,225 59,300 
Cornmeal, sot age 720 3,100 550 2,950 
Wheat, bushels. . - 333,850 427,600 430,900 ‘1,285, 
Corn, 293,400 176,300 191,200 825, 
Rye, * 62,300 26,300 8,300 17, 
Peas, . 9,000 3,500 5,500 ee 
Oats, oe 3,400 500 3,200 ge0 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 314d., London 5@5 4d., Glasgow 
4@44%d., Avonmouth 5d., Havre Ioc., Ant- 
werp 434d., and Rotterdam 54 @6d. per bushel, 
and on charter contracts for Cork and orders, 
average sail carriers, at 4s. 3d.@4s. 64d., 
against on Friday last 3s. 3d.@3s. 6d. per 
quarter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Cony 16. Fune 23. 
Wheat flour, capetlinis per sk - 8 85 @4.6 23.50 @4.40 
extra, *4.55 @5.20 


“ “ “ 









« Low mixed, ati 5 
Bye. per tneh) 2, os a pencen 
One, No. 2 white, 

«No. 2, per bus! 

* A year ago shipping extras stood $4.65@$5.10, and ci mill 
extras a the West Pintkes $0.25@$6. aS sis ot 


= extra, 
“ae o family a “ 
S «Minn. clear, a 
“e “ ae stra’t, “ 
oe a“ “e ent. * 
“ “oe “off es‘ 
ae ae city X aa “ 
ae «  cityXS. Am., “ 
aa ped OG ee “ 
Rye flour, — 
BES dy eri peeitae 
eat, No. 1 re us 
a ele cedt per! 
“ No. 3 red, bh 
. aa I white, “ 
0. 2 spring, * 
“« No. 3 spring, a @r: 
Corn, No. 2, per bus Sacks <<a Tk OS= @ 8 
#4 ING) S.1 02 El ev en cpeae 75 @ — 
‘ steam mixed, per | bush ce ee @ — -24@ — 
eS yellow, See gt bid. Yominal. 
«No. 2 white, ze 5s @ 64e@ . 
@ - ; 


CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, JUNE 23. 


Fune. Fuly. August. Sept. Seller 
No. 2 red wheat .$1.45 awk $1.19 $5 $1.18 pore 
N:2 comess fxn -79 e Ped Bo -76 
No. 2 cats....... 625g 3G -48 -4536 a2 


No. 2 red wheat, October delivery, left off on 
Friday at $1.1934; No. 2 corn, same delivery, at 
81c. ; do. November, at 79%c. ; No. 2 oats, Oc- 
tober delivery, at 45 tc. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 


NEW YORK. 
Fan. 5, Mar.o, Fune22, Fune 
1882. 1882. 1882. 7 1881" 
Wheat, No. 1 white, per bush. $1.40% $1.30 *$1.31 §1.28%4 
m No. 2 red, - 1.43% = om *1.43% 1.30 
No. 2 Mil. spring “ Sx Dah Meir, 1.26 
Corn, No. 2 - JO 80 8 
Rye, prime ole ‘ 81 ee 
Oats, No. 2, SS) cB 51% ae 44 


* In elevator. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JULY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 
NEW YORK. 
Feb. 6, Feb. ae une 
7882, 1882. ted ee 
Wheat, No. 2red, per bush $. 36 = 22 =. 24% 8. 27% $:. i 


Wheat, No.1 white 
See gees 


ee teee 


mes c Lg, te / 











































Wheat, bushels...... 
re AA 
R: oF aseses 
Beaks - ee 3 
Peas, er eea wet 21, 5 m 


A further increase is thus shown in the amount 
of wheat warehoused at New York of 487,099 
bushels; in that of corn 9,887 bushels, w 
in that of oats a decrease is noted of 103,316 
bushels. 

Of the prominent grades of grain of New 
inspection in store and elevator at this port, he 
following is a comparative exhibit: J 


. 


. 1 red wheat, bushels. 
. 2 red wheat, " 
. asteam grade, 
.3red wheat, ‘“ 
. 4 red wheat, = 
. white wheat, “ 
. 2white wheat, ‘“ 
Mixed winter wheat, “ 
No. 2 spring wheat, “ 
No. 3 ae wheat, “* 
No. 2 Spring, 
Rejected spring, 
No. 2 corn, 
No. 2 white corn, 
yw mixed corn, 
Yellow corm, 
o. I rye, 


x okie oats, 
. 2 white oats, 
. 3 white oats, 
. I oats, 
. 2 Oats, 
. 3 Oats, 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS © 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PO 


“ 


Fune 17. — 10 une 

1882. 1802" 
Wheat, bushels. . 3,928,550 Frey 2,594,200 
Corn, - 2,390,000 2,417,200 2,515,125 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN, 


visible supply of wheat of 172,510 bashes i 
a reduction, however, in that of corn of as r 
as 883,635 bushels, and in that of oats of 3! 
bushels. Of wheat an increase is noted 
795,049 bushels, and in corn a shri 
27,202 bushels, in the aggregate accumulat 
at the five principal Alantic ports. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIV 


1 Gara Past week. week. w 
lour, barrels........... eotee I : 
Wheat, bushels aps 
Corn, 
R “ 

“ee 
Oats. + “ 


for the past week of wheat, corn and 
in the instance of wheat of 114,700 bush 
corn, 55,300 bushels, and of oats, 
bushels, while of flour a decrease is a 


an 7,750 isepiies 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PO! 


F vain barrels. sckcssbece ones 


eat, bushels.. 
Corn, RS 
Rye, 
Gate 2 “o 


An increase is thus shown in the ag 
wheat of about 92,350 bushels, in rye 
bushels, and in flour of 8,750 barrels, ' 


bushels. 


. P y 
BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE 
SEABOARD. 


Flou 





These figures show an increase in the del 
of wheat at the seaboard ports of 77,900 bus 
and in oats of 13,000 bushels, while in corn 
cating a loss of 34,050 bushels, in are of 46 
bushels, and in flour of 26,800 barrels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS 





by ports compare thus: 


: | 
The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 


e—s . = 


Baltimore Pitas 




























































- Boston. 
Ronee es G4 . oo cre fe 
Same week last year.... ...... 339,250 251,300 80,500 
———Corn, bushels. 

ae Baltimore. Philad’a. Boston. 

i aoe donkne bese 65,100 = 

a eee os 45,450 
Same week last year .......... 315,40 5,800 36,000 


‘ COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT. 


Fune pie , 82, Fune vie Be "81, 


SWisible supply in U. S. and cern wee 10,230,307 16,441,330 
On passage for the United ~++ 19,000,000 16,952,000 
— On passage for the continent o eae _ 4,800,000 6,252,000 
oe tore ageseedl pega 

+ 32,257, 924,573 

hteen weeks 50,550,223 49,087,389 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 


Fune 1 Se Fune 1% gg 





jle supply in U. S. and Canada...... 9,385,906 10,269,541 
passage for United Kingdom........ 2,720,000 4,720,000 
passage for the continent of Europe.. "480,000 2,480,000 

% Sapa 
een weeks ago 18,991,770 1B 16" 6 





Nearly all kinds of provisions have been ruling 
firm, and in the instance of hog products a 
irther partial rise has been noted, on an active 
siness, mainly speculative, western steam lard 
continuing the prominent feature. Shippers have 
beer purchasing supplies with rather more 
freedom. 

~ In the New York market 212,000 tierces west- 
steam lard were sold during the week for 
ard delivery. Of western steam lard for 
pt delivery 5,800 tierces were likewise 
rketed at $11.75@12, closing at $12 bid 
contract grades, against $11.80 a week 
city steam lard ranging at $11.60@$11.75, 
leaving off at $11.75 (against $11.60 a week 
arlier), on sales of 850 tierces, 400 tierces No. 
‘I city going at $11@$11.25. Of refined lard, 
which has been again in good request, about 8,000 
_tierces were reported sold here for early delivery, 
ith continental brands closing at $12.12%, 
gainst $11.85 bid a week ago. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
- June 23 thus: 


a a oe 

ak peal $12.00 $12.10 $12. oe, $12.22) $12.17'4 $12. ng 
11.82% «1.90 11.97% 12.00 11.85 11.77% 
Bsr: 11.25 1125 11.05 1110 11.00 10.90 


_ On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of this 
_ year left off here at $11.97% bid, against $11.70 
a week earlier, and at this date in 1881 $10.37% 
bid, and the January (1882) option closed at 
_ $12.14 bid, against $11.80 bid on Friday even- 
} = of the preceding week. 
_ On Friday evenings of each of the last three 
ee western steam lard, contract grade, stood 
at Chicago for the specified months thus: 


Fuly. August. Sept. Oct. Year. 
Se etiam a $11.70 $11.82%4 $11.95 $12.0244 $12.00 
EE Seta ce es in.50 0 1n.65 sd. hy 11.80 11.47% 
- week,.... 11.42% 11.55 11.674 11.70 11.35 


_ Chicago reported for last week shipments 
thence of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to 
the extraordinary liberal aggregate of 10,620,650 
pounds, against 11,775,550 pounds same week 
1881, and since the close of October last 
469,530,850 pounds, against 545,215,400 pounds 
same time in the preceding packing season; also 
for the past week sending forward 3,144,050 

ounds lard and 2,982 barrels pork, against in 
ie same week last year 5,251,230 pounds lard 
and 4,600 barrels pork, making the total from 
the close of October to June 17 of lard 149,- 
I #)200 pounds and of pork 242,000 barrels, 
: same time in the previous crop year of lard 
200,696,900 pounds, and of pork 192,000 barrels. 


zs Serena TIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 


ts week 
This week. Last week. last year. 
sas sonata 2 1,633 3757 3,360 
, tierces and barrels 1,023 1,411 1,880 
and meats, pounds... *4,869,650 4,211,900 4,362,900 
. : *3,638,600 1,851, 2,725,700 
. 7,000 235, 6c9, 
3,062,000 2,137,600 5,331,000 
7 ER eee 358,900 459,350 1,162,000 


_* Partly on turtashs pats account. 


A good demand prevailed for bulk meats at 
firm prices, on light offerings. Bacon has been 
scarce and wanted at full rates. Dressed hogs 
ve been in less request, and quoted easier, 
g off at 1014 @105€c. for city. 
ery limited dealings have been reported in 
and beef products, which have been quoted 
dy. Prime city stearine has been more active, 
ing off at 1214%{@12%c., and oleomargarine 
stearine at 11@11%%c. for prime. Tallow further 
ceded to 8c. for prime per pound, leading to a 
er moyement, chiefly for export, though 


i nn _— 
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the firmer range of freight room tended to check 
shipments. 





A fair jobbing business has been transacted in 
western mess pork, partly for shipment, at firm 
prices, including old, which closed at $19.87% 
@$20, and new at $21. About 3,100 barrels 
were placed in lots during the week for actual 
withdrawal from the market. Other kinds were 
held confidently, but dull; prime mess sold on 
Tuesday at $20.50. 

Less activity has been noted in options on 
western mess pork, which, however, varied little 
as to prices. About 5,750 barrels were marketed 
during the week for July, August and September 
delivery. July and August options on mess pork, 
respectively, closed here on the basis of $20.85 
and $20.95 bid. A year ago these options were 
quoted at $16.80 and $16.85 bid. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
weeks the specified options on western mess pork 
at Chicago stood thus : 


Seller 

> l Aug. Sept. Oct. year. 

This week. ........: -95 $2r.12'4 $21.30 821.50 $19.10 
Last Weel... eas 2 734 21.05 21.20 21.05 18. 55 
Preceding week..... 20. ALE, 20.65 20.8214 20.80 18.20 
Four w Ago..... 19.7752 19.924 20.0744 17.95 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE FOUR PRINCIPAL AT- 
LANTIC PORTS TO EUROPE. 


Last Previous Sameweek Same week 

week, last year. in 1880. 
Pork, barrels...... 3,075 4,014 7,248 6,214 
Bacon, pounds.... 5,250,550 5,392,890 7:733,250 14,372,000 
, s+ 3,984, 3,301,979 3,698,550 7,561,000 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER I TO JUNE 17, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 





CROP YEARS. 
1881-82. 1880-81. Decreass, 
Pork, pounds. 43,354,800 6,847,000 
Bacon, ty 500,080,881 212,540,732 
Lard ais S 241,138,035 75,374,475 
Grand total......... 489,811,510 784,573,717 294,762,207 





The New York cotton market has been higher 
for spot, and the price of cotton has advanced. 
Futures have advanced an average of 12 to 
14 points. Following are the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with a 
comparison for same date last year : 


Last year. 
—— 7 13-16c. 
Low dling Io 7-16 
Middling Ir 1-16 





Ly S25 See i pe, Ah eae a ope Sl 


Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 
This week. Last week. Last year. 





NG to eee detedes a can ace resin 12.27 12.1 II.or 
SelGse tae oe sca eae «2 12.31 12.1 11.00 
AUGUSt eS < ceoclecicecrse Vescees 12.41 12. 11.03 
Seiitemibere se ees acec cee nae 12.10 sigh 10.63 


The market for futures closed barely steady. 


The New York dry goods market during the 
past week has been somewhat irregular, the 
strike among the freight handlers having re- 
tarded shipments considerably. There is a steady 
undercurrent of activity with first hands, which 
will show itself whenever the question of freights 
has been settled. Some good shipments of prints 
have been made direct from the mills on account 
of several western buyers. Cottons remain 
steady, and, though the request is not large, an 
increased interest is shown over the previous 
week. Printing cloths are quoted firm at the 
previous week's quotations, 3}%c. for 64x64s, and 
3#5¢. for 56x60s, and an improved business is re- 
ported. The jobbing trade for the past week has 
been of fair proportions, a steady request being 
kept up by the near-by trade for small reassort- 
ment lots. The week’s importations of dry goods 
at this port and the quantity of goods marketed, 
compared with previous week, are as follows: 





Value. 
Total imports for the 1 parte $1,239,190 
Total imports for [cop hs 1,879,148 
Total amount of phkees duty pai 
J dh fel eee Oct pone eee 3,587 1,177,384 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
PIOUS WEEKS ooo of Gel nc ein soca cy eende ae oon 5,866 1,654,241 





SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given 
below, include special reference to the condition 
of the manufacturing industries of the country, 
the cereal crops, general trade, and the move- 
ment of merchandise : 


EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: In general trade there is 
no marked change to notice. Continued pleasant 


“Co fe a eT 
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weather has increased the volume of business, 
especially in dry and fancy goods, to fully equal 
that of last season, though requiring greater 
effort to effect sales. Lumbering operations are 
prospering, and fears of lack of water have been 
dispelled. Crops are now looking well, and hay 
will be above the average if harvested in good 
condition. 


present indications of a resumption in the near 
future if the demands of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation are adhered to. Two mills are run- 
ning successfully with non-union men, but no 
other attempts have been made in this direction. 
The manufacturers generally express themselves 
as contented with the present condition of affairs. 
In bar iron yery little is doing, and stocks on 
hand are light. Nails are quiet, and trade purely 
local. There is no movement in window glass, 
and trade continues dull and inactive. Jobbing 
dry goods and grocery houses report a very fair 
and satisfactory business for the season. Money 
is easy and accumulating in banks, and will con- 
tinue to do so while the strike lasts. 





From Boston, Mass. : There is a sure improve- 
ment in the merchandise market. The favorable 
crop reports have had a bracing effect, and the 
despondency ofa few weeks ago has disappeared. 
Dry goods jobbers report a good business, and 
the retailers have had all they could attend to. 
Boot and shoe manufacturers continue busy get- 
ting off goods. About thirty buyers have arrived 
since Saturday, and there are now over forty in 
town. Shipments for the week, 37,423 cases, 
against 30,259 cases same week last year. 
Total shipments since January 1, 980,203 cases, 
against 970,683 cases same time last year. 





WESTERN STATES. 


From Cleveland, Ohio: Groceries continue in 
remarkably active demand, and in most lines the 
jobbing trade for the week has been satisfactory. 
The weather has been favorable, and collections 
are reported as good as could well be expected. 
Theironmarketis unsettled, and really without ma- 
terial change. The reduced production occasioned 
by the labor troubles has advanced bars to 2,8,c. 
and a slight increase in inquiry is reported, with, 
however, little if any increase in sales as compared 
with theprevious week. The feeling among those 
well informed seems to be toward an improvement 
inthe iron trade within thirty days, and that a good 
business will be had throughout the fall. At this 
writing the weather is warm and favorable for 
growing crops. 





From Providence, R. I. : The wholesale dealers 
find general trade rather moderate, with in some 
branches a fair business, especially in the line 
of agricultural implements, which shows con- 
siderable activity, mowing machines being in 
particular demand to harvest the hay crop, which 
is of unusual proportions. The general market 
shows an improvement during the past three 
weeks, which, though slight, is none the less 
welcomed. There is a better demand for manu- 
facturers’ drugs, and the prices are rather easier. 
The printeries, having resumed work, are using 
more. The woolen manufactories are running, 
but the demand is light. Contracts have nearly 
run out on many styles, and the business is run 
on as close margins as that of cotton fabrics. 
Eastern lumber is easier. The price nominally 
has not dropped, but concessions can be obtained 
where shippers are anxious to realize. Building 
is not as brisk as formerly, and, while hardwood 
lumber is still in demand for finishing, the com- 
ing year may show less business in this line. 
The print cloth market is quiet, but very firm. 
The amount of sales is very light; 64s are 
quoted at 3}3c., and 56x60s at 3;5c. There are 
about 310,000 pieces on hand. The cotton mar- 
ket is steady, and sales are reported fair. Mid- 
dling uplands are quoted at 123/c., and middling 
gulfs at 13c. There are some 5,000 or 6,000 bales 
on hand, 





From Cincinnati, Ohio; The volume of busi- 
ness has been much less than last week, owing to 
a number of causes, the principal of which are 
the approach of summer dullness and the ex- 
treme changes of temperature, which have retarded 
the growth of cereals. Corn has advanced. 
Wheat remains about the same; some new No. 
2has sold for $1.32. Flour is dull, with light 
stock; prices are unchanged. Whisky dropped 
to $1.11, but has rallied to-day, under the in- 
flence of a bull movement, to $1.13. The re- 
ceipts of cattle and hogs at this point have been 
less than last week. Prices for choice have 
declined, in sympathy with New York, but me- 
dium grades are unchanged. Lumber is dull, 
with a fair stock in yards ; holders are hopeful of 
a good fall trade. 
quietly. 


Manufacturers are running 
Iron is firm, but unchanged. 








-MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The volume of gen- 
eral business has been fair for the time of year. 
Jobbers in some departments are preparing for 
semi-annual stock inventories, and hence buy spar- 
ingly. There is a better reassorting demand for 
dry goods at second hands, and western and 
southwestern buyers have been operating more 
freely, in order to avail themselves of current 
low freight rates. City trade in boots and shoes 
is active, and out-of-town orders more frequent, 
but generally for small lots. Wool is quiet, 
aside from bright medium unwashed, which is 
in good demand. New washed comes forward 
very slowly. Manufacturers talk more hope- 
fully concerning the outlook. Mills are well 
employed on high-grade goods, but production 
of coarse textiles is being generally curtailed, as 
supplies are accumulating. Iron mills are active 
under increased demand, stimulated by the check 
to production in the west. Prices are very firm, 
with an upward tendency. Orders for bar plate, 
etc., are pressing beyond the willingness of 
makers to accept them in the present unsettled 
condition of the market. The grains are dull 
on speculative account, but generally firm, as 
stocks are light and sellers afraid to ‘‘ short’’ the 
near option. Exporters show little -interest 
except for August clearances of wheat. Flour 
is dull at 25c. per barrel decline. Provisions are 
firm, with an active jobbing trade. Butter is 
accumulating, but held steadily because of the 
high cost west. Sugars are more active, and there 
is more doing in boiling cargoes of molasses. 


From Chicago, /il.: The jobbing trade in dry 
goods has quieted down to about the midsummer 
standard. Groceries and hardware keep up nearer 
to the standard of last week, and the lumber 
trade is quite as good. The speculative trade in 
provisions is active, particularly in lard. For 
two days there has been active business in grain, 
with operators inclined to trade ahead, or in 
August deliveries. The feature of the market 
has been the heavy movement of wheat eastward, 
the most of this going direct to Europe by way 
of New York. There has been also a heavy 
shipment of rye eastward by lake, the receipts in 
the meantime being light. The receipts of bread- 
stuffs for the week were 42,726 barrels flour, 
59,571 bushels wheat, 885,121 bushels corn, 
481,580 bushels oats, 17,312 bushels rye, 27,980 
bushels barley. The shipments were 1,010 
barrels flour, 542,975 bushels wheat, 1,358,711 
bushels corn, 369,784 bushels oats, 50,198 
bushels rye, and 10,017 bushels barley. The 
clearings were $39,550,260. 





From Peoria, Ill, : Late heavy rains have in a 
measure retarded farming. Houses selling long- 
time bills report fall orders to date in excess of 
last year, with favorable collections. 





From Louisville, Ky. : The weather has been 
more favorable this week, though 
showers have kept the country too wet. 
harvesting is now general in Kentucky. Some 
has been threshed in the southern counties. The 
berry is large, but, owing to the dampness, not in 
good condition. Corn is backward, and badly 
needing cultivation. Much has been destroyed 
in low lands. The oat cropis very full, A period 


occasional 
Wheat 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The third week of the 
strike has ended, anda settlement is no nearer 
than when the mills shut down, and there are no 
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is fair, though hardly up to expectations, and col- 
lections are somewhat backward. Manufactories, 
as a rule, are full of work, being kept busy 
stocking up in anticipation of a good demand for 
their product during the coming season. 


of dry weather is now most important to save the 
excellent yield of small grains that are ripening. 
The season is favorable for the hemp growth. 
The army worm continues to inflict damage in 
localities all over the state. General trade is 
quiet. Whisky is dull flat, 
goods, which are firm and scarce. 


and except old 
Leaf tobacco 
continues active at better prices on all grades. 


Flour dull and 





CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: Business is improy- 
ing steadily, without speculation. Wheat is 
weak, with lower prices. New barley is coming 
into market. General crop reports are good. 
A timely rain in western Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory assures a good crop. China and 
Japan advices report no material change in the 
commercial situation. 


Cotton strong at Y%c. advance. 
lower. 

From Evansville, Ind.: Trade dull, but not 
unseaSonably so. In southern Illinois, Indiana 
and Kentucky the corn crop is progressing 
finely. Prospects good for an immense crop of 
tobacco. We are having very favorable weather. 
The wheat harvesting is fairly in progress. The 
crop is very large. Samples show heads six 
inches in length, with seventy-five to eighty 


grains each. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


From Baltimore, Md.: The National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
held here the past week, had a tendency to de- 
press general trade, and the volume of business 
with jobbers and wholesale houses has been 
light. Retail dealers in nearly every line did 
well and were greatly benefited. Cotton is 
firm, with a good demand for the better grades, 
and stocks are gradually reduced. A late sale of 
500 bales was at 127;@12;c. The southern 
wheat market is quiet and steady, while western 
was fairly active. White southern corn is Ic. 
down, and steady at the decline. Yellow corn is 
dull at 86c.-in small lots. The tone of the mar- 
ket in oats is easy, and some business is doing. 
There is a fair demand from the local trade in 
the corn market. The offering is moderate and 
usually well held. The iron trade is reported 
fairly active. Stocks of chemicals are moderate 
and held steady. The canning and fruit packing 
trades are active, and report orders coming in 
freely. In thelive stock market prices of good 
cattle are off Y%c., and on the medium and com- 
mon grades fully %c. Most sales ranged at 
$7@$8 per 100 pounds. Good grades of 





The 
The 
Reports from various 


From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade is fair. 
weather is warm, with continued rains. 
crop prospects are good. 
parts of the state show a large diminution in 
number of the stock of hogs, as also of cattle, 
and it is thought that this fall and winter will 
show a large falling off in the number marketed, 


compared with previous years. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: A cold wave 
struck the northwest on Saturday last, and there 
was some frost one night, but no serious damage 
Considerable rain has 
Wheat 
is doing well, as are all kinds of small grain, flax 
Corn is backward, and the cool 
weather unfavorable to rapid growth, but there 


to crops is reported. 
fallen during the week; to-day is warm. 
and grass. 


is a good stand, few weeds, and the plant is well 
rooted. The grasshopper scare has about sub- 
sided in Minnesota and Dakota. The offerings 
of old wheat are more liberal than was antici- 


pated; market weak and lower. Receipts at | tobacco are held firmly. Late receipts were fair, 
Minneapolis for the week, 261,000 bushels; | and stock in factors’ hands is beginning to attract 
shipments of flour, 28,000 barrels. Market buyers. There is a fair distributive trade in 
easier. Lumber mills running day and night; provisions. The wool market is steady. Money 


market active and firm. 
flowing into Minnesota, Dakota, Montana and 
Manitoba shows no ebb. 


The tide of immigration | continues easy, with but little demand for loans 


: upon first-class securities. 
Railroads are taxed to 





their utmost capacity in furnishing transportation 
The jobbing 
trade continues active for the last half of June, 
and collections are generally satisfactory. There 


From Norfolk, Va.: The business outlook is 
one of general prosperity in this locality; all re- 
tail branches are having an active trade. The 
great success of the trucking season gives impe- 
tus to all business interests. Jobbers are now pre- 
paring for the fall trade; crop prospects are im- 
proving; collections are fair. 


for immigrants and their goods. 


are, as usual, more past due bills than in May. 
The loan market is active and moderately easy. 





From Detroit, Mich..: 
expectations and satisfactory, but has developed 
The movement of prod- 
uce has until recently been small, causing tar- 
Sales of wool are 
helping matters considerably. Wheat market 
dull ; and controlled by 
speculators, who are reported as haying, besides, 
large lines of June and July contracts. Produce 
markets quiet. Lumber quite active and steady. 
Weather fine, and crop prospects flattering. 


Trade generally up to 





From Savannah, Ga.: This week we have 
been visited by heavy winds, with rain, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning. Have heard 
of no damage to farmers in this vicinity. Trade 
is generally quiet, which is not unexpected at 
this season. The naval stores business continues 
good, Cotton is quiet and easy, and the stock 
on hand is about 5,000 bales. 


no noteworthy features. 
diness in meeting obligations. 


stocks much reduced, 





From Memphis, Tenn. : The demand for grain 
and plantation supplies has fallen off some the past 
week. Business in general continues quiet. Hay 
Produce and 
commission men are still busy barreling potatoes 
and apples, but a slight falling off in shipments 
is noted. The cotton market firm, with an advance 
in prices. Banks report a good demand for 
money. 





From St. Louis, Mo: 
less than was feared by last Friday night’s 
There is an active milling demand for wheat. 
Corn is advancing on all grades. Money is 
Country towns are calling for 


The crops were injured 


BLOrM: || ste, ; f 
is still scarce, with good prices. 


moving briskly. 
currency. 








From Kansas City, Mo. : Business shows little, 


if any, improvement over last week, and is only 
From Nashville, Tenn.: Nothing of special 


interest to note in the jobbing trade for the past 
week. Sales generally limited to replenishing 
stocks to supply immediate demands. Cotton 
market continues dull; week’s receipts, 62 bales ; 
sales, 1,352 bales; shipments, 338 bales. Leaf 
tobacco market steady, with increased offerings ; 
week’s sales, 76 hogsheads. New wheat is com- 
ing in slowly, and sales are light, the grain 
not having dried sufficiently for grinding; quo- 
tations, $1.10@$1.12%. Cattle receipts are 
quite liberal, with prices firm and unchanged, and 
good cattle selling readily on arrival. Banks re- 
port fair demand for money; rates unchanged, 


moderately active. Mercantile collections a little 
slow, but a confident feeling prevails that health- 
ful reaction will follow. Crops have suffered very 
little from recent storms, and outlook for this 
section continues good. General markets un- 


changed. 





From Milwaukee, Wis... Business at the banks 
has fallen off somewhat as the heated term ap- 
proaches. Flour is quiet and nominally un- 
changed, but there is a slight improvement in the 
export demand. Wheat is a little stronger, and 
a slight advance is noted under the influence of 
cold and cloudy weather. Trade in merchandise 





































mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


‘““As to sanding the cotton to gain weight, we 
do not believe it is ever done. 
ourselves, and it would be very bad policy to let 
cotton be sanded in them, as it would ruin us.”’ 


‘“‘Improved cotton-gins, or some kind of an 
improvement to beat and blow fine dust and sand 
from cotton before it is ginned, would improve all 
sandy or dusty cotton very much.” 


“IT can only account for sanded cotton by dusty 
lint-rooms and neglect on the part of the ginners 
in keeping such rooms and the flues clean.” 


“‘In this matter of sandy cotton, we look for a 
decided improvement this year, as there seems 
to be a decided determination on the part of 
planters to closely overlook hands when picking 
sandy cotton, and not allow it to be mixed with 
the clean pickings, but to keep it separate, and 
let it go for what it is.”” 


















































































































































a few years back, and the high figures of 1874, 
when the tonnage built to carry the British ae 
aggregated 521,203 tons (the maximum total), 
must no doubt be attributed to- this change. — 
The gradual substitution of steam for sailing — 
ships and the influence which it must have | 


The following table, giving rates on prime com- 


Prime com. Exchange sellingon New 
paper, per cent. York, per cent. 



























Atlanta, = Sate ns msi te zor 8 oe f 4 premium. 
. remium. 
Baltimore M s4@ 6 Svhersy emg exerted upon the iron and steel trades is indi- 
oston, Mass 5 12c, premium- 
Buffalo, LA ne 8 @ 51% 17@25c. premium. cated by the fact that, while even as late as 1877 
xt OWA. se eeeee I-10 premium. 
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bulk were, of course, built on the Clyde, the 
dockyards on which river furnished 138,094 tons, 
75 per cent. of this aggregate being steam ton- 
nage. The tonnage built in Great Britain for 
foreign countries last year showed a considerable 
expansion, the total being 107,694 tons, against 
69,055 tons in 1880, 49,156 tons in 1879, 42,474 
tons in 1878, and 17,269 tons in 1877. The figures — a 
for the last-named year, however, were abnor- — 
mally low, the average for the three years 1872 
to 1874, for instance, having been over 82,000tons, 
while the average for the seventeen years 1864 to 
1880 was over 46,000 tons; and, as the figures 
include war-ships built for foreign powers, they 
cannot be taken as a reliable indication of the 
commercial demand. The considerable expansion 
in the foreign demand last year was largely in- 
fluenced by French orders placed with British 
shipbuilders, partly in anticipation of the naviga- 
tion bounties before it was definitely decided to 
allow a bounty on French construction, and 
partly because the French shipbuilders were 
totally unable to meet the sudden demand in- 
duced by the passing of the bill. As the con- - 
struction bounties have led to the establishment oy 
of new building-yards in France, the French de. 
mand is not unlikely to cease altogether. The 
falling off in that quarter may, however, be com- - § 
pensated for by demands for nations suchas those 
of Central and South America, which are enter- _ 
ing upon a new era of development, and to sup- 
ply the requirements of what will practically be 
new avenues of trade. The statistics of vessels 
built in foreign countries before us extend only 
to the end of 1880. The tonnage built in France — 
in that year was only 12,629 tons, the annual re- 
turns showing a continuous decline from 50,697 
tons in 1872. 


FURTHER NOTES AS TO SANDED 
COTTON. 


A correspondent at Macon, N. C., writes: 


We own gins 


A correspondent at Pine Bluff, Ark., writes : ! 


A correspondent at Courtland, Ala., writes: 


Acorrespondent at Demopolis, Ala., writes: 


A correspondent at Hartsville, S. C., thinks 
that ‘‘ manufacturers could readily trace back to 
sellers any such false-packed cotton if they 
would, as all bales are numbered by buyers, and 
they know of whom they are purchased. I feel 
sure cotton planters would gladly aid in detect- 
ing any such trick as sanding cotton.” 

A correspondent at Wateree, S. C., writes: 
“‘Tmproved methods of cultivation enable us to 
plant and grow more cotton than the labor 
employed can handle when the picking begins, so 
that the cotton is beat out in the sand by the rains, 
and has to stay there until it can be picked up. 
Then most of the cotton is ginned by public 
gins. The owners weigh the cotton in the seed 
before it is brought to the gin, and complain if, 
when ginned, it does not turn out as they think it 
should. So the ginner makes the gin throw all 
the sand with the lint to make the weight hold 
out, and satisfy the owner that none of his cotton 
has been stolen.” 


rie, o 


io { 
INDIAN WHEAT. a | 

The Manchester Guardian has the following: es 
‘« The recent enormous increase in the exports « of 
wheat from India, to which reference has more y 
than once been made in this place, is strikingly % 
shown in the official trade statistics for the year 
ending March 31 last, just received from Calcutta. 
The following table shows the quantities and the Vi 
values of the exports during each of the past 
three years. We convert rupees into sterling at _ 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING IN 1881. 

The following is taken from the Manchester 
Guardian; ‘*The total number of vessels built 
last year in the United Kingdom, exclusive of 
vessels built for foreigners, was 845, against 822 
in the preceding year, 807 in 1879, 1,084 in 1878, 
and 1,092 in 1877. The tendency to build ships 
of larger size is very clearly indicated by the 
decline in the number built, as the aggregate 
tonnage of the vessels constructed was larger 
last year than in any previous year, excepting 
only 1874, the figures for 1881 being 501,184 
tons, against 403,841 tons in 1880, 356,835 tons 
in 1879, 428,245 tons in 1878, and 433,650 tons 
in 1877. The change in recent years from sailing 
to steam vessels naturally had what must be 
regarded as an abnormal influence on the industry 


the rate of 2s. per rupee: 


Cwt. AP 
2,195,550 £1,121,014 


esis: Bah ¥ ‘ 

‘* We have thus an increase of nearly £7,500,000 pe A 
in the course of two years. The improvement — 
is no doubt mainly due to the favorable agri 
cultural seasons enjoyed in India during 1880 
and 1881, but it has been largely promoted by 
the drouth and consequent deficient yield of — 
grain in the United States last year, and to pe 
comparatively high prices to which wheat was’ — 
driven by the speculators in Chicago and else- ee 
where in the eastern half the Union. The prog: 
ress of this comparatively new department es 
the export trade of India will be watched with he ie 
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very great interest. It is already a highly im- 
portant one, and, with continued good seasons 
and a further extension of the railway system 
in the northern and central provinces of the 
dependency, its further increase may be antici- 
pated with considerable confidence.” 


MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 





THE GRAPE CROP OF FRANCE. 


The St, James's Budget has the following: 
The present prospects of the grape crop in 
France are all that could be desired for those 
vines that are still spared. In the Bordeaux 
country, notwithstanding the ‘cold snap’ of a 
fortnight ago, they say that, if the clerk of the 
weather had gone round for orders, the sun- 
_ shine, dews and showers could not have been 
better timed or regulated. Spring frosts, which 
are generally so much feared, have been entirely 
absent, and this bids fair to be a true comet year. 
In Champagne, where the phylloxera is still 
__ unknown, there has not within the memory of 
_ man beena finer promise ; in the Cognac district, 
where people were becoming resigned to their 
vast losses, hope is reviving, so far as the remain- 
_ ing vines are concerned. It is otherwise, how- 
ever, with the different brandies introduced to fill 
_ the places of the true old cognacs. The whisky 
_ dealers are quite cutting them out in the Ameri- 
can market, where French brandy transactions 
_ this year are fully a third below their ordinary 
figure. There is none of the finest cognac now 
in the French market. That of the Borderies of 
1875 sells for about ten shillings the gallon on 
_ the Cognac Exchange; and a proprietor at Blan- 
_ zac has cleared fifty puncheons out of his vault 
at an average price of a guinea a gallon, or about 
_two guineas a dozen.” ( 


millinery 1. 





mr. CALIFORNIA. 


extension notes. 
EUREKA,—A, Cameron has filed a petition in insolvency. 


insolvency. 
MODESTO.—James H. Nash, restaurant, has failed. 


in insolvency. Liabilities $2,412; no assets. 
Monarch Gravel Mining Company into insolvency. 


sheriff. 
CONNECTICUT. 


which stood nominally at $15,000. 


compromised at 50 cents, had liabilities of about $12,000. 


assets $18,500. 


FLORIDA. 





AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
r AT AMSTERDAM. 


The decision of the Dutch government to hold 
an International, Colonial and General Export 
Trade Exhibition at Amsterdam next May 
deserves the attention of all interested, directly 
_ or indirectly, in trade to the far east, and in the 
development of that quarter of the globe. The 
_ London and China Telegraph congratulates the 
Dutch government on the scheme, as being 
likely to bring conspicuously before the world 
the value of the Dutch possessions. The 
exhibits from Jaya and Sumatra ‘‘ will no doubt 
occupy a large space, and the inspection of 
produce manipulated by inferior machines will 
lead to the invention of contrivances of a more 
economic and suitable kind.” The quoted paper 
adds that the improved intercourse with some of 
the east coast Malay states will enable a goodly 
supply of interesting objects to be collected, some 
_ of which will make their appearance in Europe 
for the first time, and attract attention to the vast 
_ field for enterprise which exists unworked. 


failure of S, Vaughan & Co., of Liverpool. 
, GEORGIA. 
assigned. 


ILLINOIS: 
BYBEE.—J. D. Breckenridge, general store, has assigned. 


sheriff on a judgment for $219, and assigned. 
recently failed, owes about $5,000 ; assets about $2,000. 


bilities $2,012 ; assets $1,291. 
NEWMAN.—R. A, Skinner, general store, has assigned. 


the best he can, Liabilities $4co; assets $250. 


cents, They owe $500 additional. 


$490 besides, and has no assets. 


failed, owes $500; no assets. 
WHITE HALL.—L. H. Wagner, cigars, etc., who assigned 
to A. J. Woosler, owed about $600; assets nominal. 


INDIANA. 
HUDSON.—J. F. Ringler, grocer and dry goods, recently 


assets. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Louis Eichrodt, drugs, who had judg- 
ments for $1,626 entered against him, owes about $15,000, 

KENDALLVILLE.—Hans Burgwitz, grocer, who recently 
sold out to his aunt, Mrs, Glatte, who indorsed for him, owes 
$6,100 ; assets about $2,500. 

SEYMOUR.—L. L. Bolles, grocer, has failed, 
$15,000; assets $10,000. ° 

SOUTH BEND.—George E, Plummer, general store, who 
was recently closed by the sheriff, owes about $4,0co; actual 
assets $1,000; executions $700; exemption $600. 

TELL CITY.—Vincent Smith, grocer, has failed. 


IOWA. 
ATLANTIC.— George W. Jones, saloon, has failed. 
OTTUMWA.-—J. H. Boden, tailor, offers to compromise. 


KANSAS. 

HIAWATHA.—G. H. Wheeler, grocer, who recently failed 
and sold out, owed $6,000, of which $1,400 was preferred by 
chattel mortgage ; assets about $2,100. 

LONGTON.—White & Walker, grocers, who recently sold 
out, paid about $5,000 to their creditors, and owe about $4,000 
more, 

LYNDON.—B. P. Melick, general store, who recently failed, 
owed about $4,500. The assets were nominally $3,000, and, were 
taken charge of by the mortgagee, whose claim was $2,300. 

MANKATO.—The German Furniture Company has failed, 
and gone out of business. It is said to have paid all debts. 

PAOLA.—Stewart & Howard, grocers, have assigned. 


KENTUCKY. 

COVINGTON.—John Nolan, boots and shoes, has assigned 
to W. K. Tarvin. 

GRAYSON.—G. W. McClelland & Co., general store, have 
been closed by the sheriff on attachments for $1,700. 

LOUISVILLE.—William Hole, oysters and fish, has been 
attached, 

PARIS.—Bedford & Hedges, clothing, have assigned. They 
began a short time ago, 

RUSSELLVILLE,—Stewart & Price, livery, 
attached, 

TEXAS,—John Jenson, general store, has assigned. 





ABANDONMENT OF STEAM TRAM- 
WAYS IN PARIS. 


_ The London Builder says: ‘* The Paris Tram- 
way Company wished to give steam a thorough 
trial, and as they have had five years’ exper- 
_ience of it, and have tried every system 
they could find—the number was no _ less 
than twenty-one—they have every reason 
to consider that their acquaintance with 
the merits and defects of steam power is 
"pretty exhaustive. The end has been that they 
_ have totally abandoned steam and reverted to the 
old system of employing horses. The result of 
the prolonged trials has been to show that steam 
is dearer than horse-power. The engine re- 
4 quires a driver and stoker, whose pay is greater 
than two of the old drivers or coachmen. Then 
_ the fuel and maintenance of the engines in order 
_ were costly, while the original outlay in capital 
is about the same as that required to keep up the 
requisite stud of horses. Moreover, hardly a 
_ week, often nota day in the week, passed without 
some accident on the steam line, which proved 
- yery costly to the company, and led to complaints 
being addressed from various quarters to the 
authorities. Hence the authorities at last issued 
a prohibition against the further employment of 
steam, and in this the company acquiesced with 
Pp erfect readiness. 


Liabilities 


have been 
























There were 137 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase of 33 over the 
preceding week, and 52 more than the corresponding week last 
year, The middle states had 38, an increase of 5; New Eng- 
land states 20, an increase of 6; southgrn states 17, a decrease 
of 3; western states 55, an increase of 25; California and the 
territories 7, the same as the previous week; Canada8, decrease 
8. There were no failures of general importance. In the prin- 
cipal trades the failures were as follows: Grocers 24; general 
traders 22; manufacturers 10; liquors 8; clothing 7; tobacco 
and cigars 7; furniture 7; shoes 6; drugs 5; dry goods 3; fancy 
goods 3; confectioners 3; produce and provisions 3; hardware 
2; jewelry 2; stationery 2; gents’ furnishing goods 2; hats 1; 


BAKERSFIELD.—Jacob Weill, general store, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. He was unable to meet the balance of 


LAKEPORT.—G. H. Snow, merchant, has filed a petition in 


SAN FRANCISCO,—George B. Barnard has filed a petition 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Application has been made to force the 


SAUCELITO.—Peter Crane, hotel, has been sold out by the 


BRIDGEPORT.—C. Kelsey was recently appointed trustee 
of The Bridgeport Cutlery Company, which made an assign- 
ment. The stockholders paid in $9,000 of the capital stock, 

NORWICH.—Boswell & Huntington, drugs, who recently 

UNION CITY.—The liabilities of the Gifford Manufacturing 


Company, which failed some time ago, are $20,500; appraised 


PENSACOLA.—L. M. Merritt & Son, commission, are re- 
ported to have suspended temporarily, in consequence of the 


SAVANNAH,—Gutman Brothers, dry goods, have failed and 


CHICAGO,.—J. H. Batchelor, eggs, has been closed by the 













LITCHFIELD.—Charles W. Challis, boots and shoes, who 


MEREDOSIA,.—John H. Wolfe, drugs, has assigned. Lia- 


PEORIA,—S, J. Gleason, baker, is settling with his creditors 


PEORIA.—Johnson & McCurdy, grocers, recently sold their 
stock to Oakford & Fahnestock, to whom they owed $417, at 90 


ROODHOUSE,.—M. F, Kelly, grocer, recently conveyed his 
stock to his wife to secure her for a claim of $1,350. He owes 


WASHINGTON,.—M. C, Hughes, restaurant, who recently 


reported to have failed, owes about $2,600, and has no available 











LOUISIANA. 


CYPREMORT—E, Bernard, general store, has been sold out 
by the sheriff. 

CYPREMORT,—J. Rubenstein, general store, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Mayer Brothers, wholesale tobacco, ask 
a respite of 6, 12,18 and 24 months, their own notes, unsecured, 
and have called a meeting of creditors. Liabilities $43,800; 
assets $52,936. 




























EDDYVILLE.—John Snyder, boat builder, has assigned to 
Artemus Sahler, of Kingston, giving preferences to Crosby, 
Sahler & Co. $2,100; Connelly & Shafer $3,500, and to several 
workmen. The assets are supposed to be sufficient to pay the 
preferred creditors and leave a small margin. 

ELMIRA.—Thomas Burns, groceries and liquors, has been 
closed by the sheriff on execution for $600 in favor of J. P. 
O'Brien. 

FORT EDWARD.—A, W. Powell, grocer, has assigned to 
George W, Tilford. 

LOCKPORT.—The Improved Venetian Shade Company has 
been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities about $3,000; assets 
$800. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Henry Goldwater, 
cigars, show liabilities $6,854; nominal assets $3,894; actual 
assets $3,171. 

NEW YORK CITY,.—The schedules of Lyman H. Kendall, 
furniture, show liabilities $21,815 ; nominal assets $8,107; actual 
assets $7,193. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Harris Kramer, furniture, assigned 
on the rgth inst. to David Marks, giving a preference to Wolf 
Levy for $950. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Henry Levys & Co., 
pocketbook manufacturers, show liabilities $22,485; nominal 
assets $15,881 ; actual assets $9,355. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Robert Myhan, wholesale fish and 
provisions, assigned on the arst inst. to Anthony B. Porter, giv- 
ing a preference to the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, the 
amount not being stated. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Abraham Samuels, wholesale clothing, 
assigned on the 2oth inst, to Lester Cohen, giving preferences 
to Jacob Samuels $2,300; Raphael Mendel $2,449; total $4,749. 
He formerly had two retail stores, but gave them up. 

OLCOTT.—Silas P, Smith, general store, has assigned. 

ROSENDALE.—Edward D, Stoutenburgh, boots and shoes, 
has assigned to James A. Betts. Liabilities $1,400; assets 
about $950. 

SYRACUSE.—Thomas F. Lewis, groceries, etc., has assigned 
to Henry Stevens. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
MIDDLEBURG.—L, B. Yancey, general store, has assigned, 


OHIO. 


ADA.—J. S. Day, furniture, who recently failed and sold out, 
owes about $1,000. 

BUCYRUS.—W. F. Morrison, merchant tailor, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

BUCYRUS.—Moses Winter, boots and shoes, has assigned 
to E. Braum. 

CINCINNATI.—W. F. Barger, millinery, gave a chattel 
mortgage for $650 and assigned to Louis Kramer. e 

CINCINNATI.—Joseph Duerr, proprietor of The Globe Car- 
riage Works, assigned on the 22d inst. to John Kebler. He 
began in October, 1879. 

CINCINNATI.—Solomon Goldsmith, wholesale and retail 
liquors, has assigned. He was formerly in the clothing business, 
and began the liquor business in January, 188r. 

CLEVELAND.—The assignee of the Cleveland Bridge & 
Car Works thinks the estate can pay in full. The liabilities 
are placed at $538,000, and assets $600,000. 

COLUMBUS.—John T. Tracy, grocer, has assigned to George 
P. Tracy. 

HICKSVILLE.—Hirsch Brothers, 
failed, owed about $1,200; actual assets about $400, 

HICKSVILLE.—Samuel Hoosac, saloon, who failed last 
month, had only $200 assets ; liabilities about $300. 

MASSILLON.—George B. Woods, boots and shoes, who 
recently failed, owes about $3,500; assets valued at 2,000. 

MINERVA.—A. C. Freedman, dry goods, who recently 
failed, has liabilities $5,000; actual assets about $1,200; execu- 
tions $1,500. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Jacobs & Lipman, gents’ furnishing goods, 
have assigned to Fletcher White. Liabilities $7,500; nominal 
assets $6,500. 

SPRINGFIELD,—Henry Wolf, notions, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

TIFFIN.—The assets of The Tiffin Woolen Company in the 
sheriff's hands were appraised at $25,700, and there are attach- 
ments for $28,000, and other claims $5,000. 

ZANESVILLE.—J. B. Millhouse, general store, has as- 
signed. It is thought he will pay 20 cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

AUBURN CENTRE.—C, L. Low & Co., general store, are 
offering to compromise. 

BEAVER FALLS,.—W. F. Natt, painter, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

BRADFORD.—Joseph Bahney, clothing, has been closed by 
the sheriff, on executions for $4,000, which covers his entire 
assets. Liabilities $7,500. 

CORRY.—B. Frank & Co., manufacturers of cigars, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

CRALEY.—A. H. Craley, cigar manufacturer, has assigned 
to G. W. Silar. Liabilities $2,000; nominal assets $3,000, prob- 
ably enough to pay in full. 

ERIE.—James Brummitt, merchant tailor, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

HANOVER.—Anthony Meyers, carriage painter, who re- 
cently assigned to C, W. Forney, has liabilities of $5,000. His 
assets are very small, and consist of personal property worth 
about $300. 

IRVINETON.—Mrs, E. M, Conroy, grocer, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

MESHOPPEN.—D. W. Baker, cigars, confectionery, etc., has 
been sold out by the sheriff, realizing less than $300. 

NICHOLSON.—W. H., Bloomer, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—F, S, Alderfer & Co., grocers, offer to 
compromise at 25 cents cash, and promise to pay the balance in 
in full, with interest, as soon as they are able. They confessed 
judgments for $7,665 to J. K. Alderfer and $4,200 to D. Horr. 
The merchandise liabilities are $8,000; assets $5,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Jacob Arbenz, wholesale liquors, who 
was advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 20th inst., has 
had the sale postponed. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John F. Bernard, fruits and confec- 
tionery, was sold out by the sheriff, realizing $109. The judg- 
ments aggregated $1,167. 

PHILADELPHIA.—M. B. Blaker, stationery, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—J. %& P. Fisher, Jr., undertakers, were 
sold out by sheriff on the 20th inst. The effects were bought in 
by holders of claims against the firm for $1,500. It is said the 
business will be continued under the same style, 


MAINE. 


ROCKLAND.—James E. Marshall, cigar manufacturer, is 
reported to have failed, and will settle in insolvency. Liabilities 
$3,000 ; assets $350. 

SACO.—John W. Whitehead, grocer, has failed, and gone 
into insolvency. Liabilities $2,500; assets $1,000. 


MARYLAND. 
ECKHART.—James M. Gunning, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff on confessed judgments for $900 to James 
Gunning and Martin Byrns. Assets about $400. 
ECKHART.—Josiah M. Porter, general store, is offering to 
compromise at 50 cents. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ADAMS.—John W. Sargent, harness, has been closed by 
attachment, He claims to be able to pay in full if given time. 

BOSTON.—W. F, Almeder, cigars, will settle in insolvency. 
Liabilities $1,580 ; no assets. 

BOSTON.—A. R. Beal has been petitioned into insolvency. 
Mr. Beal, until within two weeks, constituted the New England 
School Furnishing Company, which has been absorbed by the 
Michigan School Furniture Company, and is now employed by 
the latter, 

BOSTON.—Application has been made to force Rice, Vinson 
& Co., wholesale hats and caps, into insolvency, and a hearing 
was set down for July 3. 

BOSTON.—J. Henry Smith, gents’ furnishing goods, who 
recently failed, owes $2,480; actual assets about $1,000. The 
creditors have accepted 25 cents. 

CAMBRIDGE.—William Foster, carpenter, has failed. 
bilities $600; no assets, 

GLOUCESTER.—D. A. White, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes about $8,000. 

LINCOLN,—Josiah Fowler, blacksmith, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. 

MEDWAY.—A. S. Harding & Son, straw goods, have been 
attached for $638. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO.—Wagard & Moore, bakery, who 
recently failed, owed about. $1,000, and have gone out of 
business. 

SOUTHBRIDGE —James Loomis, Jr., cloth manufacturer, 
who assigned last month, owes about $10,000. The assets, 
which were valued at $3,000, have been removed. 

SPENCER.—V. A. Boyle, cigars, who recently sold out, has 
left town, owing $1,000 ; no assets. 


MICHIGAN. 

CALEDONIA.—Williams & Colburn, general store, have 
been closed up under chattel mortgage. Liabilities $3,700, of 
which $2,800 is secured ; assets $2,500. 

EAST SAGINAW.—T. W. Myers, drugs, has assigned to C. 
R. Spencer. Liabilities $2,000; stock $3,500, mortgaged for 
$1,500. 

JONESVILLE.—Mrs. L. G. Vandermack, furniture, is re- 
ported to have been closed up under chattel mortgage. 


MISSOURI. 


ARCHIE,.—Grant Cavanagh, miller, who has become embar- 
rassed, owes about $2,000 ; assets $1,000. 

CAMERON.—C. F. A. Day, jeweler, who recently sold out 
to two of his creditors, owes about $1,000 ; assets $400. 

KANSAS CITY.—R. N. Batcheler, grocer, has been at- 
tached for $1,847. His stock will probably invoice $1,200, Lia- 
bilities $3,000. 

MONTEVALLO.—The liabilities of C. E. Malone & Co., 
general store, are about $2,000. They mortgaged their stock, 
valued at $4,000, to five firms for $1,500. 

NEVADA.—S. C. Freeman, restaurant, has been attached, 
and has sold out to his father. 

RIDGEWAY .—J. A. Ray & Co., drugs, who recently failed, 
have gone out of business. Liabilities $1,200; nominal assets 
$1,500; preferred claims $750. 

SHELBYVILLE,—G, S, Duncan, general store, who recently 
failed, will probably pay 35 cents. Liabilities $2,000; nominal 
assets $1,500. 

ST. LOUIS.—William H. Keevil, hats and caps, has become 
embarrassed, and judgments have been entered against him. 

ST. LOUIS.—Miller Brothers, grocers, have assigned to 
William W. Tivy. 

ST. LOUIS.—R. M, Rankin, printer, has assigned to Frank 
P. Fox. On the 2oth ult, he gave two chattel mortgages for 
$10,229. 

ST. LOUIS.—William Robertson, dry goods, assigned on the 
23d inst. to Chester H. Krum. Assets $30,000. 

ST, LOUIS.—F. W. Schroeder, hardware specialties, is re- 
ported to have assigned, 

ST, LOUIS.—The St. Louis Furniture Company offers to 
compromise at 3714 cents, which was accepted by all but one 
creditor, who has brought suit for $542. 

VERSAILLES.—Hogan Brothers, general store, who recently 
assigned, owes $8,257; nominal assets $6,000; actual assets 
about $2,000. 


Lia- 


grocers, who recently 


NEBRASKA. 

FRIEND.—James M. Yates, grocer, has sold out to J. D. 
Stone, banker, to whom he was indebted and could not meet 
payment, It is said he cannot pay in full. ‘ 

LINCOLN.—H. C. Lett & Son, general store, who recently 
sold out, owe about $8,000; assets about $5,000. The First 
National Bank, to whom they owed $6,200, is the real owner 
now. : 


NEVADA. 


RENO.—E. A. Allen, stationer, has compromised at 75 cents, 
giving time notes. Liabilities $3,500 ; assets $2,700. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY.—W. E. Washburn, carpenter, has assigned to H. 
L, Washburn. 

BROOKLYN.—William Gray, furniture, etc., has assigned to 
George Gilluly, giving preference to D.- Powers & Sons $800. 
He had been in business ten years, and carried considerable 
stock, 
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PHILADELPHIA.—The interest, etc., of M. T. Hess in the BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 
confectionery business of Hess & Boden is advertised to be sold 
out by sheriff on the 26th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Peter S. Loftis, jeweler, died on the 20th 

st., leaving his estate involved. Judgments for $5,851 in favor 
of his wife were entered on the rth inst. The merchandise lia- 
bilities are about $10,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Alfred Martien, printing material, is 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 26th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Nichols & Geistweit, manufacturers of 
hosiery, offer to compromise at 25 cents, cash. Liabilities 
$8,400, of which $4,500 is in judgments. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Patrick O'Neill, waste, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Robert Paul, manufacturer of cotton 
goods, was advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. Execution 
was issued for $3,722. Liabilities for merchandise $5,800; the 
assets about cover the preferred claims. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John §S. Schantz, wholesale notions, was 
sold out by the sheriff on the 22d inst., on judgments for $2,805, 
held by Friedberger & Strouse, said to have been for berrowed 
money, and it is supposed he owes various amounts to others 
for money loaned at different periods. The stock is said to have 
been bought by one Newman, 

PHILADELPHIA,—Strohl & Gardner, wagon makers, who 
had been in business about five years, were advertised to be 
sold out by sheriff on the roth inst., on execution issued against 
them ona judgment for $170. A stay of proceedings was granted 
for one week. 

PITTSBURGH.—Josiah F. Day, fancy leather work, has 
failed, and offers to compromise at 30 cents. Liabilities $8,000 ; 
assets $3,600. 

SCRANTON,—The liabilities of Davis Brothers, cigar man- 
ufacturers, who recently failed, are reported at $10,000; assets 
about $2,000. 

TROY.—B. F. Beebe, shoes, who was recently seized by the 
sheriff, has liabilities $1,075; preferred claims $750; nominal 
assets $1,100; actual assets $800. 

WEST CHESTER.—Judgment for 81,050 has been entered 
against Shoemaker & Robison, lime, and $40,810 against John 
G, Robison. 




















































CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN.—D. & N. G. Miller, dry goods, have 
changed to D. Miller & Co. 

UNIONVILLE.—The Union Cabinet Company, furniture, 
has sold its real estate and will close out the business, as it has 


not been paying. 
vs GEORGIA. 


AUGUSTA.—The Commercial Bank has elected J. A. North 
president, vice W. T. Wheless, resigned. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—S. D. Pierson has been appointed re- 
ceiver of Roter & Co,, bottling works, on application of F, A. 
Field, one of the partners. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS.—Gordon & Gomilla, flour, grain and 
commission, have dissolved. Gomilla & Co. succeed, 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE,—Jonathan S. Biddle, of Isaac A. Sheppard 
& Co., stove founders, is dead. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—D. R. Whitney, president of the Suffolk National 
Bank, has resigned. A. L. Edmunds succeeds. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT.—The First National Bank has been reorganized, 
with a capital of $500,000. Emory Wendell is president. 


MISSOURI. 


ST, LOUIS.—The Bowman & Bleyer Distilling Company has 
changed its name to The Bleyer Distilling Company, to take 
effect July 1. 

ST, LOUIS.—The MacMurray-Judge Architectural Company 
has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Missouri Fire Brick & Clay Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,000. 

ST, LOUIS.—The Waters-Pierce Oil Company has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $400,000, all paid in. 


NEW YORK. 


BROCKPORT.—The Johnson Harvester Works were burnt 
out on the roth inst. Loss estimated at $500,000; insurance 
$200,000. 

FAYETTEVILLE.—Hiram Eaton, president of the National 
Bank of Fayetteville, is dead. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CATASAUQUA.—David Thomas, president of The Catasau- 
qua Manufacturing Company, and a pioneer in iron manufacture 
in this county, died on the 2oth inst., aged 88 years. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Samuel Haigh, of Samuel Haigh & Co., 
manufacturers of woolen and cotton yarns, is dead. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Maxwell Rowland, Sr., of M. Rowland 
& Co., manufacturers of shovels, etc., died jon the 2oth inst., at 
his residence in Holmesburg, where the factory is located. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ebenezer Witham, manufacturer and 
wholesale jewelry, died on the 2rst inst. He had been in busi- 
ness at the same locality for about forty-five years. 

TYRONE.—Morison, Barr & Cass, paper manufacturers, 
were burnt out on the 19th inst. Loss estimated at $175,000 

WILKES BARRE.—The First National Bank has been reor- 
ganized, with a capital of $375,000. Charles Parrish is president 
and James L, McLean cashier. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE,—A. J. Jonas, clothing, has assigned to Myer 
Noot. 

PROVIDENCE. —J. A. Salisbury & Co., woolens, propose to 
compromise. 

VERMONT. 

LANDGROVE.—L. C. Clayton, chair stock manufacturer, 
has Jeft town, and his goods have been attached. 

LUDLOW.—Charles Raymond, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $18,000 ; assets $14,000. He offers 50 cents. 

RUTLAND.—Charles H. Pratt, grocer, recently reported 
financially embarrassed, owes about $2,000 ; assets about $800. 

SWANTON,—C. H. Blake, grocer, recently reported finan- 
cially embarrassed, owes about $1,500; assets about $500. 

WOODSTOCK.—L. W. Wilson, grocer, has been attached. 
Liabilities $1,200; nominal assets $1,500; actual assets about 
$1,000. 


VIRGINIA. 


MIDLOTHIAN.—Jacob Baach, general store, is advertised 
to be sold out under a deed of trust. 

RICHMOND.—R. H. Fox, grocer, is advertised to be sold 
out under a trust deed. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


GRAFTON.—J. W. Hull, hardware, has executions against 
him for $5,500. Liabilities $7,500; assets $8,000. It is thought 
he will pay in full. 

RONCEVERTE.—J. H. Robertson, confectioner, has sold 
out and left town. Liabilities $600; no assets. 








WISCONSIN. TEXAS. 
MERRILL.—John Wickers, general store, has assigned to BELTON,.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
Joseph Roy. c aa f 5 
“ th tal of $50,000. B. N. B dent. 
RACINE.—Frank Kelley, grocer, has assigned. with a cope See Re oe ae 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


NEWCASTLE.—W. B. Nicholson, tailor, who recently as- 
signed, owes $1,400; nominal assets $700; actual assets about 


RICE COMMISSION. 





$400. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
ST, JOHN’S.—F. W. Bowdin, printer, offers to compromise 
at 30 cents. 


AN TALMAGE’S 
SUNS Coie. 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


ay EO) ch 


96 WALL STREET, NEW York, 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON, 
108 Bay STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NortH Peters St., NEW ORLEANS. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX.—J. S. Cochrane & Co., grocers, who recently 
assigned, owe $100,000 directly, and $50,000 indirectly. 

MABOU,.—John D, Cameron, general store, who recently 
failed, owes $2,207 ; nominal assets $5,329. 

PORT HOOD.—D. McDonald & Co., general store, who 
recently failed, were supplied mainly by Daffas & Co., to whom 
they owed about $7,000, which was secured by bill of sale on all 
The other debts were about $1,000. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


CHARLOTTETOWN,.—John H. Cathrae, commission, who 
recently failed, owes $6,626 direct, of which $3,605 is secured ; 
$10,000 indirect to the Bank of Prince Edward Island, and 
$4,486 contingent, as indorser for Charles J. Morrison. His 
assets are nominally $8,119. 

CHARLOTTETOWN,.—Charles J. Morrison, gents’ furnish- 
ing goods, owes $4,954; nominal assets $4,334. The estate will 
probably pay 50 cents. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

PALMER RAPIDS.—James Carrigan, boots and shoes, is 
advertised to be sold out by trustee. 

STRATFORD.—Alexander Hamilton, lumber, has assigned. 

TORONTO.—A writ for $900 has been issued against Wm. 
Muléren, merchant tailor. 

WATERFORD.—A. W. Rowland, general store, has assigned 
in trust. 


property. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


WOOL, 





WY Loe a 
WOOL, 





Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches... 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Containg s ly written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


WOOL, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


MONTREAL.—Charles Belanger, grocer, died recently, and 
it is thought his estate will not pay more than 25 cents. 

MONTREAL.—F. H. Brazeau, — curiosities, has called 
a meeting of creditors. 

MONTREAL.—L. P. A. Gareau, dry goods, etc., offers to 
compromise at 50 cents, 

MONTREAL.—Payette & Co., books and stationery, have 
called a meeting of creditors. . 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
see 2h yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 


WOOL, 


News 
as > an 


WOOL, 


ent wanted for its sale in 
nf United States. a 
TRAND, LON 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 





anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS 


PETROLEUM. " PETROLEUM. 





D. LUPHER, 


* BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., 
N. E. coRNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREE1 rs, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line C 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of ca 
at low rate of interest. 


C. OHLEN; 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


CrupvE & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Brokerage, $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders so fcited. 


| Beg OHLEN, 
No. 86 BEAVER STREET, NEw YORK. 


































































FERTILIZERS. 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, _ 
' Nitrate of Ammoni 


AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSEHATESy, 
ERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware Rivers 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, f 


PHILADELPHIA, | 





IC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 


rt 


Me 





HENRY M, CuRTIS. Wo. H. Coon. 
if JENRY Mo CORTIS A CO7 
BROKERS IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 
26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and earried on margins. 


AcID TE OSRRAT ESE 





LIVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


125 PEARL St., NEw YoRK, AND Omi Crpy, JPA 


A SPECIALI®, 


= 














Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale CANADA. 
of these securities on margin, MONTREAL A soviscece cian Exchange Bank of Canada. 
, 
N. F. HILton. Jas. A. WAUGH. COLORADO, 
TILTON & WAUGH, CANON -Rremons County Bask 
...Colorado National B; 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, LEADVILLE ew .....First National Bank, 
OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH Anp 16 EAST 
" SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. CO ae 
No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. HARTFORD fo cbaasssaa .....American National Bank, / 
B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I. M. Sowers, Oil City. GEORGIA. 
MACON) a7 comptes Sls lejeleie Dials Mee teeny 
[/ANDER GRIFT & SOWERS, Es 
5 ILLINOIS. 
Brokers in Petroleum, CHIGAGO ee ecsenedinee Traders’ Bank. ic 
PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois bene © | Seve 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. ings Association, 
O1L EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 85 Woop St., PITTSBURGH. IOWA, 
BURLINGTON iy) nan ccisanee Merchants National Bank. 


Sioux National Bank, 


GES) A. McLAUGHLIN, 
Buena Vista County Bank. 



















BROKER IN PETROLEUM, LOUISIANA. 
. = 0 C p NEW ORLEANSG............ Union National Bank, 
E IL XCHANGE, IL JP RAE A. 
OFRICE, 4 P MASSACHUSETTS. 
EO. P. HUKILL, BOSTON t. ssvece teens cacares Maverick National Bank. 
BROKER IN PETROLEU mess ‘hp 
O 4 M, MERIDIAN ic secves newness es Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 7 
s 1 attention n to the purchase and sale of contract l a] 
ie ae ee delivery OIL on miargitis: Pokies : MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CYEN ice cisagve .. Bank of Kansas City. 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 
NEBRASKA, 
EO. W. DARR, OAKLAND (Burt Co.)...... . Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK. 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ADDISON. oie ae James Baldwin & Co. 
S B Bu’ O Cc Pp PU aS ee Df age x 5 re 
erICE. SAVINGS BANK BLp’G, OIL City, PA. | BUFFALO........... ....Bank of Bu ; 
OFFICE, AVINGS BANK BLDG, OIL CITY, FA. HORNELISVILLE.. “The Bank of Hornellsville, 
i Id and ied ins | ROCHESTER.,...... eee CHE k of Ri 
Nain eats Be Saba re ae SVRACUSE Me, seeteameeaee Tid Nations Beak ai 
(Brahe HEARD, . NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARKS, cnececin sine Boertes The Cea ——— B 
3 the City of New: 
PETROLEUM BROKER, ae . 
CANTON sha: saa eptanise sae G. D. Harter & Bro. 








CLEVELAND... Lamprecht, Hayes & 
OIL CITY, PA CLEVELAND Henty Wick & Co, = 
YIOS. B. SIMPSON, SERNSY i) 
BRADFORD |.caens -purtantis F, Correy. P 
PHILADELPHIA oc c.ci0e8 Garsed & Bay Bayly, 113 South Fourt 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, O1L City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


treet. 
Fifth National Bank, 
oe City National Bank, 


n Ban! 
PPTSBURCH (South Side). Botan: & Mechanics’ Bank 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 








H. DUFUR, 
iB B ‘ PETROLEUM GEORGETOWN ............ R. E. Fraser, 
ROKER IN ? U TENNESSEE, 
OIL EXCHANGE, CLL sCrr your a. NASH VDE och oePiacise- recs Third National Bank. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. DUOMO hege isco ges test First National Bank, 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permission. TEXAS, 





FORT WORTH 


City N 
TEXARKANA ye ee 


.Citizens Bank of Torakonee 
- Bonner & Bonner, 
.. Waco National Bank, 


UTAH. 
AEE oe a Deseret National Bank, 






V. SELDEN, 


* Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


@) EDEL De ae 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 












WE BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL r 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. © 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
hos eeecren es uh i 
ractical problems from the counting-room discus 1 
Denatiog Club cae r 3 bi ti, a 4, 
nstructive notes upon plans an th every departm 
of commerce and industry. paper = 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, | § $2.00 A YEAR, SINGLE comes, 
CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, - 
76 Chambers st., New ew Yorks 


isa" 


OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, O1t City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 


OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, Bose 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. 


iat f 


- 


























































NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
4 FL ENRY HENTIZ & CO., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAV & C Ou 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & €or. 

CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. ; 


ia CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
: Beene and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & oO. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


A JORAN, LUNT & C0. 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW YorK. 











Gero, H. Krause, WILLIAM G, MarsH. 
G*. H. KRAUSE & CO., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


_ No. 93 CHuRcH Street, New York. 
_Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEw STREET, NEw York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


a 
wt 





Hu ALN I: & COy, 


No, 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 

- . (Members N, Y. Cotton Exchange.) 

_ POOLE, KENT & Gd, E, A. KENT & CO., 
: CHICAGO, ILL, St, Louis, Mo, 


. ~Commiission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


Beefy CBERT MOORE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


a Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
Y future delivery will receive best attention. 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
& A. MEVER & CO., 

Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 
Cotton Factors and Commission 


: Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


WEP hes P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 








- 





Gustavus C. Hopkins. 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
_ CHARLES D. MILLER, 
a) 


Amos T, Dwicut, Special, 


Ef OPENS, DWIGHT & CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 


be contracts. 
‘y 


_ Roserr TANNAHILL, W, T. TANNAHILL, 
E So ae TANNAHILL & CO., 
; Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YorK, 


Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


vat HT, PARKS, Grain Broker, 

. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 

M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 

HAS. O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLAcE, NEW YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


», 




















_ Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 

Cotton Commission Merchants, 

No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








MINERAL WOOL. 





/ ] S. MINERAL CoO., 


“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEw York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 





Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
TOES MONO, STR. & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
: P. O. Box 2478. 











J. L. Macautay, 
MEAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


_ Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
s for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 


A. J. Macaulay, 





RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO... 160 Lake St., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order, 





_ H.W. Fartey. RoBert W, Gorsan, 
RAR LEY & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 

No. 132 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


P, O. Box 3909. 


Special attention to purchase and sale of contracts for future 
a celivery of Cotton. 


o. 


J. H. Farey. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 











GF" T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SourH SrreEeT, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins, 


SABER, HOVT.&. CO. 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
- CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 














{ WarrEN Ewen, Jr. 


q ID WEN BROTHERS, 
; COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW York. 


Joun M, Ewen 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





ve: LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


160 & 162 WASHINGTON Sv, CHICAGO. 








. Henry Tos, CoATEs. Prerson C, Royce. 
H BO COATES &  CO,, 

me COTTON, 

125 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale at 
~ uture contracts. 


Special attention to speculative orders, 


‘ 


o. NEw YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 


(eis, & Co., 
52 BrRoapD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


ee 


_CQWANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
’ 17 Wituam Srreet, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
t LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘ R. PRESTON & CO., 
Le COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘icular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
___ for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 

















W.. G. ConkLinc. CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 


CONES ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 


Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 
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Rooms 3 to 5. 


Vie WARD & CO., 


No. 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
jf EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Wo. M. Price, late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S.G.PRICE,- - - - ~- lateof Wm. M. Price & Co. 


Lestie MARMADUKE,- =~ {Any OO a Comme Co. 
PRICE, MARMADUKE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 







































125 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 14 SOUTH CoMMERCIAL St., St. Louts, Mo. 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Le VE WER ET I Oo Ge 


COTTON BUYER, 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 





the markets freely furnished 


Special correspondence regarning 
epartment unsurpassed. 


upon request. Facilities in every 





MORAN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louts, Mo. 











FrPwarD A. DRIVER & CO., TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. F. Ives, 





H. S. Younc. 


OUNG BROTHERS, 


F, I. Youne 


EDWARD A, DRIVER. F. R. SPEAR. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 





OHN CRIGHTON & CO., Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 
Successors to Low BroTHERs & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 





G R. HOWARD, 
- FORMERLY OF N. M. Howarp & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





TEL), LANEY G2 BO), 


New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special, 





MEMPHIS COMMTSSION. 








ey Cry” HICAGO hie. HerTIMGRE ae S. H. BELL, Pres. & Gen. Suft., E, F. GOLSAN, Manager, 
a A oe : NASHVILLE. MEMPHIS, 
eet ee Teo) See “ENNESSEE BROKERAGE 
oath) LS 
Commission Merchants, ASSOCIATION, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


E. B, STRONG. 


Paid up Capital, $30,000. 
NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. H. BELL, Nashville, Tenn, THos, O'Connor, of Cherry, 
O'Connor & Co. MAx Sax, Cashier Nashville Savings Bank, 
W. M. Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co,, Nashville. A. R. 
Duncan, of Newell, Duncan & Co, E, F. GoLSAN, Memphis. 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, Stocks, Grain and Provisions, 


On margins for future delivery. 


S. D. FOSS. <to> REYNOLDS. 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins, 














OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


NEW ORLEANS COMMTSSION. 





I, E, GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETi 


Gossaa se GO VIOLET TL, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 





EVIE, WS MEL OW EI I NED LOOT 
(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CuIcaco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool, 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 





S TUART ©& BROWNE, J. D. PEET. PAUL SCHWARZ. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS ALEX. G. BLACK (in Commendam) of Williams, Black & Co.,N.Y. 
> 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. yi DO LEI II RY es Se CLOES 
Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also Hy COTTON, 


hippers of all kinds of Produce. 





No. 33 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
CG. MeLAURY (& “CO,, 


COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 
CHICAGO, {LL 


Liberal advances on consignments to our friends in New York 
and Liverpool. Orders solicited for the future delivery of Cot- 
ton in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, and for Grain 
and Provisions in Chicago and New York. 





L] S. SMITH & BRO., 
* *COTTON BUYERS, 


No. §1 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Room 9, 





W. E. McHEnry,, FRED. P, Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advanceS made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








AYLY & ALLEN, 


JM. C. DUELL & CO., Cotton Future Brokers, 


Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
COVE LIN BANE St @ly lS rO NS: 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILI, 


No. 11 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to 


: urchase and sale of Cotton for 
future delivery on margins in 


ew Orleans and New York. 








R. G. Busn. 
"Eh & PERILLOUX, 
Commission Merchants, 


E. F. PERILLoux, 


Commission Merchants, 
RooM 10 KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 31 PERDIDO STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of Cotton on our market and*through our 
correspondents in New York and Liverpool 
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Reuier TO Business MEN. 


Bigs PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 


all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


testimonials and selected list of patrons. 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1881. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


(38 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 5 754 SoutH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








STEEL PIgNs. 


[Oe GILLOTT’S 
STERUV EEN: 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GoLp MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1878. 











BELTING AND PACKING. 
[VEY YORE BELTING 





AND PACKING CO.,+ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULOANIZED RUBBER; 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorK. 

Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 





PROFESSIONAL. 








Established 
PR (i eBAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET 


16 Shoe and Leather i ; 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. 


fi YMAN 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 

M™* NOBLE & WHITE, 
: Solicitors, 

150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
fA W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





& JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
CHICAGO, 








MEMPHIS, TENN. 








279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
‘S23 RP & ALLEMAN, 

Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





eae RD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, 


yaa CARSCALLEN, 
* Barrister, Notary, &c. 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANADA. 


I ULOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STS., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT. W. 1H, MILLER, J, CROWTHER, JR. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 














PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 





FACTURERS. 
DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co........-..05+ Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
E E Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufddt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 
ENGRAVING. 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography. 
PERFORATED METALS, 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co, 





gs BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


Wik: O. UiGAHaALR ON PLP my, 


STEAM AND Gas Fittines, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c, 








To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed. Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


by 
JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WoRCESTER, MASss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


Bees MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


Or THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


‘LINEN THREAD 
IMPORTERS. cee 


Selling Agents in U. S, A. for de 
FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLax MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at 

































ublished exclusively tor the under- 


New special edition just r 
be received and executed. 


signed, by whom orders wil 


ee 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by ev 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ an " 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of My 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


6) H. SAMPSON & CGe 


290 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
19 & 21 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, 


AGENTS FOR 


Mystic PRINT WoRKS 


AND 


COCHRANE TURKEY RED WORKS 


ene COTTON YARNS. 


Batesville Mall, 
A ONE-DIP DYE! 


Riverside Mills, 
Clifton bs Fe 
‘ANADA EXTRACT 
anv DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE 
Cia NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


F SHAW & BROTHERS, 


THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE 2 LEAH Ets: 
In the World. 


Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTONn. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


C. O. BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C. H,. COLE, CASHIER. 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 


Accounts solicited. BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 


WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, Glenda 


Orange Mill, 








Viger. SAFE C0; 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SAFES: 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 


TEES BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL eee! a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by net other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing of Ibs, to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 lbs, each. 

Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


And Importers of 
BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


———_— 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





VERY BANKER AND MERCHANT 
SHOULD BUY AN 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 





OFFICE, 





(Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


Tf! VES & POPPELE, 








Importers and 
General Commission Merchants, 


PATENTS. 
IOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MuRRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 





No. 91 BROAD STREET 
Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Sa Dress 9 S x -. 


Goods, etc.; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for and and 
machine work, 


VIG BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 








BOSTON, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE & COX 


: Packers of 
BLANK BOOKS. 





. . . : 
Wa, P. Bennett..........ceececeee cevtcveneres 94 Fifth avenue. Commission Merchants, PORK, LARD, HAMS, A 
COKE mt 
A. A. Hutchinson & Bro.......-seeee veeeeeeeee 94 Fifth avenue. No. 98 FEDERAL Se REET AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LarD Ol, 
McClure & Co.......sseeceeeeccsecevenceeee 14 Smithfield street. , 21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, { BOSTON . 
Eh RRS AND 39 NorTH MARKET STREET, 2 Ww 
Jos. S. Finch & Co......-....++ (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). BOSTON, MASS. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, (Established in 1842.] FRANK O. SQUIRE, 


FIRE BRICK. 






















Woodiagl Fee Muskie aLoeed Wood Established 1859. 
oodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............+ 89 Wood street. Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, cf 
FURNACE BUILDERS. THE on 
Witherow & Gordon,.....-.-+.+5+ Mfrs, Whitwell F. B, Stoves. = 
GLASS. y Bee UME & ATWOOD MFG. CO.| WoRSTED AND COTTON YARNS. _ 
Robert Liddell..........++++++++ Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, E RMUTAGTURGRSIOF : s 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co.......cssseesenees Lead Glass Chimneys. Adgi (niCOs WIELENS & CO. 
The Rochester Tumbler Co........-.++ (Tumblers exclusively). | Brass & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 5 CHAUNCY ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST, = 
“ON BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, : Pee » 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
Wm. Clark & Co.....0s:cccese eee Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. COPPER RIVETS AND ee 7 . ; aed j 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ss++.-ss+0 Railway Supplies, BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Ete,, Ete, Yarn Commission Merchants . — 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 13 FEDERAL Sr., BosTON, Cariperdovn Milla AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lyn uF alee 
J. Painter & Sons........0++ss00++ Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. Warehouses : {8 Murray St., NEw York. Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, Be fa Madeley Mills, 
109 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL, Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co. — 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
Emery & Co, (Limited).......+..+00+++++ 23 & 25 Seventh street. 





Factories : 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN 


THOMASTON, CONN, 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., — 


Office, 5 Chauncey St., Boston. +T9 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also of 
Rating Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners. « 





METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........e000eeeeeees P. O, Box 30. 


PLOWS. 





FP? WARDJ. HAMMONDS& CO. 


Breed & Edwards. Wholesale Commission Dealers in 


SHOVELS, ETC. WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD HG. DILUAWAZ. 


Hubbard, Bakewell & Co........+ eeeeeeevese Dinwiddie street, 
‘ Heh LUMBER, ( ‘EO. P. BALDWIN & 
Singer, Nimick & Co.......cseeevere ceeereeees 83 Water street. No. 55 KILBy STREET, Boston, Mass. DILLA WA Me ¢ 
TERMS CASH, less 5 » 15 , m Bi 
STOVES. Lading if desired.” Refer to eet iia beak ote DEALERS IN Yen 
Graff, Hugus & Co.......--.-.sesee0e- 206 & 208 Liberty street. 
. 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). C ] P P) 
Beymer, Bauman & Co........02seesseeereeeee 39 Fifth avenue. Hf) O VER S TA MPING COQ; ommercia aper, 
COR Wella 8 (50a apeveuiy str osewes eae patesane 70 Fifth avenue. B 3 
OSTON, Mass., U.S. A. ive oe 
ie } ens No. 53 ConGrREss St. (SIMMONS BUILDING), 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SHEET METAL WARES, 


Stamped Goods, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 
and Painted Wares, 


Flouse Furnishing Goods, 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 


' - DOVER EGG BEATERS, WARM AIR 
2 Duquesne Way, PirrssurcH, Pa. &c&e, ac.“ RPSISTERS 143 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 
. 


Ss 


> 
- 


“a ¥ 
rece oS ) 


Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S. S. 


BOSTON. aud 





IMBERLAND & CoO., 


COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 





UTTLE, MASTERS & CO, — 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore ies 
No. : 


\ol —_—- Le a es cn a 
' N 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The position of the iron manufacturers in the 
west is apparently gaining strength. The Leech- 
burg sheet and tin plate mill started on Thursday 
afternoon on the old scale, and the McKeesport, 
Pa., mill, will resume under the old scale as 
soon as repairs. are completed. There are evi- 
dences of weakness in other mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district which may crop out into open 
discontent. Repairs are generally completed. 
The workmen predict concessions as a result. 
The manufacturers are a unit, and all rumors 
of yielding are without foundation. Should 
there be any intention to sign the scale 
among individual firms, it is unknown to the 
officers of the association. The demand for iron 
is not sufficient to tempt concessions. The 
heaters and rollers are in the minority in the 
Amalgamated Association—perhaps five or six to 
one as to puddlers—hence are easily outvoted. 
They have differed with the puddlers frequently 
since the amalgamation of the two branches, but 
have been outyoted. Their wages are much 
higher, and, as a rule, they are content With 
present rates, but, in the hopes of obtaining 
higher compensation, which was confidently 
assured them by the puddlers, yielded to the 
persuasions and entered the strike. The finishers 
meet on Monday to talk over the situation and 
take some action to remedy the wrong. The 
puddlers will not yield gracefully to giving 
finishers more voice in the organization. It is 
impossible to state what the outcome will be, 


but a withdrawal from the association is among 
the possibilities. The finishers in more western 
mills are discontented, and will oppose the pud- 
dler control resulting from the numerical superi- 
ority of the latter class of labor. Discontent is 
growing, and the Union leader recently was called 
to Cleveland to give reassurances of ultimate 
success to a mass meeting of 7,000 workers. 
The more intelligent of the workmen admit the 
error of striking on a falling market, but dare 
not voice their doubts at present. The number 
of non-unionists at Cleveland is increasing, and 
the firms there feel confident they will gather in 
labor as fast as they are prepared to resume. The 
Chicago workmen, who never zealousy entered 
the strike, are disposed to compromise, but the 
employers decline, first, because demand does 
not exist; 
odious in its attempted mill control; and, third, 
recent improvements in puddling are to be 
experimented with. The improvement consists 
of a furnace operated by machinery which cuts a 
thousand pound charge into small balls. It is in 
successful use in two eastern mills now. 


second, unionism must be made 


The details of the union of the manufacturers’ 
association have been all agreed upon. From 
private sources it appears the workman at several 
mills in the west have suggested different methods 
of compromise, but nothing has been done by 
them through their union, nor can be, because of 
the central dictatorship. The first payment 
has been made, and a second will be due in a few 
days. The workmen do not rely on their funds 
for success, but to a break among their employers. 
The existence of the strike is notice to con- 
sumers of iron to limit demand, and to projectors 
of enterprises to postpone operations. These 
two facts are the secret of the dull demand. 
Outside influences are suggesting arbitration, 
but for two reasons the manufacturers refuse. 
First, they are opposing the defiant aggressions 
of unionism which arbitration would invigorate ; 
and, second, any sort of a compromise would be 
so much more than they claim they are able to 
pay. Prices ef provisions, etc., are weakening, 
and in a few weeks the facts and reasonings on 
which the strike was erected will probably dis- 
appear. The men will hold out regardless of 
prices or crops until convinced that further effort 
is useless. The manufacturers have figured up 
all the chances, and will let them work out the 
conclusion. 





The thirty days’ suspension of ironmaking in 
the major portion of the western mills has, from 
the producers’ standpoint, produced good results. 
The restricted demand following the decline in 
railroad building led to the curtailment of a large 
amount of contemplated business in April and 
May. This business is likely to reappear under 
favorable conditions, just as a large amount of 
bridge work withdrawn last winter reappeared in 
June, and was placed lest the strike should 
advance prices. Should this occur in July or 
August, the determination of manufacturers would 
be put to the test. They calculate that no revival 
is probable before September, and expect by 
that time to have disposed satisfactorily of the 
labor question. Demand has been met easily 
thus far at =45@7%5c. per pound on finished iron 
above May prices. Pig iron of all kinds main- 
tains unexpected firmness. Furnaces through- 
out the west will be blown out when their 
product is not required. Late reports from the 
south show that nearly all the furnaces have sold 
their products months ahead. Merchant bar is 
3c. in Chicago, and the demand is moderate. 
The card rate of 24%c. is recognized in western 





Pennsylvania, and 2y;c. in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Construction iron orders for the past 
week were heavy, and firm prices were obtained. 
Tank remains exceptionally high. Sheet orders 
are crowding forward, and nail stocks are declin- 
ing. The trade is in a condition of expect- 
ancy. Prices harden as the assurance of a long 
strike gains acceptance. Engineering enterprises 
are calling for large supplies, and they are met 
without trouble or delay. Steel rails remain 
quiet and firm. Lower quotations have been 
asked for and declined. To-day’s cable dis- 
patches show foreign markets generally strong. 
Considerable interest is felt in the course of the 
market immediately after the opening of business 
in July. The opinion prevails that trade will be 
moderate and prices steady until the strike devel- 
opes something new. 


There is very little to be said of the New York 
stock market for the past week, except that it 
was extremely dull, and prices generally held 
steady. It is the old story over again. The 
combination of operators fermed some time ago 
to bull the market, having successfully carried 
up prices to a point where all the shorts had to 
cover with more or less loss, are now patiently 
or otherwise waiting for the public to come in 
and take the stocks they have accumulated off 
their hands. While the rise was in progress and 
the professional traders were all excited there 
was great noise and commotion in thestreet. This 
stage having passed, a dead calm has followed, 
and business on the Exchange has been dwindling 
down every day. Yesterday the dullness was ex- 
treme, the near approach of the holidays tending to 
lessen even the small degree of trading there would 
otherwise be. About the only notable event of 
the week was the publication of the semi-annual 
statements of the Michigan Central and Lake 
Shore roads, which exhibit how severe has been 
the shrinkage in railroad receipts this year. 
Michigan Central declares no dividend, having 
earned none; Lake Shore declares 4 per cent. 
for the half year, having earned 2.27 per cent. 
The deficiency is made up, it is stated, from the 
surplus earnings of the preceding four years. 
The general tone of the street is one of hopeful- 
ness that better times will come. Meanwhile, 
the bulls in the market have nothing to do but to 
wait and hold on. 





6 

A recent decision of the Court of Appeals o 
New York, in the case of Powell against Wald- 
ron, is to the effect that a seat in an exchange is 
property, which may be sold to satisfy the debts 
of the holder. This settles for the first time a 
long-mooted question in this state; but, while 
the decision may be interesting in point of law, 
in practice it amounts to very little. The value 
of so intangible a piece of property as mem- 
bership in a certain organization is mainly 
what the rules of the organization give to it, 
other things being equal; and the rules of an 
exchange might be made such that a member- 
ship, while of great value to the holder, should 
have no exchangeable value. It would be use- 
less for the holder to pledge it because the 
security would be worthless, and people do not 
lend money on a security which they know 
cannot be realized upon. 


The interesting letter of Mr. Henry J. Philpott 
regarding the tariff issue in the west, which we 
published last week, is succeeded in this issue by 
a reply from Mr. David H. Mason, the well- 
known protectionist writer of Chicago. As 
might be inferred, Mr. Mason is very much at 
odds with Mr. Philpott regarding the growth of 





free-trade sentiment in the west. While not 
desiring to enter upon a discussion of the sub- 
ject in this connection, we cannot refrain from 
pointing out that to advocate throughout the 
west the boycotting of English goods is to talk 
to men whose prosperity is very largely de- 
pendent upon the free sale of western produce to 
the English consumer. 





In commenting on the shipbuilding trade of 
Great Britain for 1881, and the attitude of America 
in regard to foreign built ships, the Manchester 
Guardian is perfectly contented with the pros- 
pect. It felicitates itself that the restrictions 
placed by the United States on ships not built in 
their own dockyards, and the bounty method 
adopted by France, tend to leave both the build- 
ing and carrying trades in English hands. Says 
the Guardian; ‘‘ Not only is it a logical conse- 
quence of the fact that our liberal commercial 
policy enables us to monopolize the great bulk of 
the carrying trade of the world, but the restric- 
tions of foreign powers upon the use by the 
shipowners of those nations of ships bought in 
the cheapest market must not only tend to 
increase our primary advantage in the carrying 
trade, but we must continue to be, far and away, 
our own best customers for ships.” 

The Constantinople Conference is making no 
real headway, and the Sultan, encouraged by 
Germany, has not yet countenanced it. France 
and England may hence have to soon decide what 
they shall do, and it seems uncertain whether 
France will codperate in any active interfer- 
ence. The stated acknowledgement by the 
powers of the Sultan’s sovereign rights over 
Egypt removes the liability of his being ham- 
pered by restrictions such as were at first sought 
to be imposed on him should he resolve on 
active measures in Egypt in his own behalf. 
With Arabi’s codperation, therefore, Ottoman 
rule might be fully reéstablished at Cairo in a few 
days ; but this Arabi denounces. His sincerity is 
always doubtful, but at all events it is a sad 
comment upon Oriental methods to find the 
Sultan lavishing honors upon an adventurer, 
who is bringing ruin upon Egypt, if not upon 
Turkey herself, by blind and bitter hostility 
to the very country which saved the Ottoman 
from the grasp of Russia and the disastrous 
terms of San Stefano. 





At an ill-advised and generally regretted meet- 
ing in London the leaders of the Conservative 
party have expressed pretty freely their views on 
the present crisis. Lord Salisbury, who would 
be Prime Minister if the Gladstone government 
fell—and its difficulties of existence are increas- 
ing—significantly declares that the ways of the 
government are inconsistent with the honor of 
the empire, and, they enforce their 
demands and remove Arabi, the whole position of 
Britain the east will jeopardized. This 
really strikes the keynote to England’s present 
dilemma. On the one hand, the defiance of 
Arabi means to her a loss of prestige among all 
Orientals; on the other, the Porte! evidently cal- 
culates on England’s fear of rousing the hostility 
of her Mohammedan subjects in India by a war 
with Turkey. Itis rumored that in imitation of the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield, which was so much 
condemned at the time by his political opponents, 
some native Indian regiments may be utilized in 
a service for which they are peculiarly well 
adapted. As it would be asking Mahomedans to 
fight their fellow believers in the interest of a 
Christian power, the adoption of such a course is 
doubtful. 


unless 
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being understood and harmonized by those who 
will patiently sit down to study them.” 

But we cannot go into this, and refer to it only 
as illustrating the various shapes which facts and 
figures are made to take. There is another use 
we might make of this reference. In an address 
delivered last winter, Mr. Kelley, who in so 
many words denounced and spurned economics— 
because, being ‘‘confessedly based on assump- 
tions,” ‘¢a science based on assumptions which 
must be discussed without reference to statistics, 
history or authority is hardly a safe guide in 
the management of the practical affairs of the 
world ”—quoted from Professor Sumner, what 
he treated as a denial, ‘‘ that statistics or history 
have any place in the discussion of this ques- 
tion;” andas a confession, that ‘‘it isa mere ques- 
tion of dialectics.” We doubt much whether Pro- 
fessor Sumner, who certainly does not lack regard 
for what is here claimed to have been abandoned 
by him, ever used language fairly susceptible of 
such interpretation; but this also we refer to 
only as illustrative, in this way: that if @ posteriors 
argument, or that from the facts and figures of 
experience, is to be carried to a fixed conclusion 
by bending the facts and figures, there is some 
justification for using the a priori method (hooted 
at by Mr. Kelley as ‘‘a superanuated old fool’), 
or of using principles of reasoning which are as 
well established as anything of which we have 
knowledge. 


greatly stimulated, and prices have been sustained 
by a succession of bad crops in Europe. The 
effect of abundant cereal supplies here, with 
moderate prices, cannot fail to have a stimula- 
ting effect upon the home trade. Then, too, the 
greater prosperity in Europe consequent upon 
better crops will have a beneficial effect in the 
United States. The truth is that the great trading 
nations of the world are now so near together, 
through improvements in the means of commu- 
nication, that good or bad fortune in one is 
speedily felt in the others. Having regard, then, 
to the situation at home and abroad, we are of 
the opinion that there continues abundant cause 
for congratulation. 


MERCANTILE FAILURES FOR THE 
QUARTER. 

In writing on April 1 of the return of mercan- 
tile failures for the first quarter of the current 
year, while noting the decline in the willingness 
of the public to accept the securities of new rail- 
way ventures, the prophecy was ventured that 
the ‘‘yolume of general business would con- 
tinue reasonably satisfactory.” The comparative 
statistics which we present to-day give no war- 
rant for concluding that the era of trade activity 
in the United States, which dates from 1879, is 
not to continue into the autumn and beyond. 
The returns show indeed a lessened number of 
disasters, compared with those for the previous 
quarter. The in the United States 
recorded in the table below for the quarter 
ending yesterday is 1,503, and for the first quarter 
of the year 2,146; for the first, second, third and 
last quarters of 1881 they were respectively 2,011, 
1,273, 1,140and 1,505. The total failures for 1881 
were 5,929. The failures in the United States 
for the first six months of 1881 reported to 
this journal numbered 3,284. The total for the 
last six months, as recorded to-day, is 3,649, an 
excess for the six months of 1881 of 365. The 
failure of individual traders and business firms, 
as we have previously pointed out, is an entirely 












































































THE TARIFF SPEECHES IN CONGRESS 

Vapid as the usual “speech” in Congress has 
become, there have been half a dozen during the 
present session, upon the Tariff Commission bill, 
which are distinctively good, as carefully prepared 
essays upon this subject, and serve also to illus- 
trate how variable a thing the most fixed fact is, 
according as the observer varies. How can 
such variances exist, since etymology tells us, in 
the word itself, that a fact is a ‘‘done” or fixed 
thing? Yet we see the variance, and it does 
exist. To the King of Siam, whose memory is 
preserved in text-books on logic, the impossi- 
bility of solidifying water by natural temperature 
was a fact; to the colored Jasper, in Richmond, 
who knows that ‘‘the sun do move,” the fact 
before Galileo stamped his foot is fact now. The 
protection war changes, and uses dogmatism on 


number 


logical incident in the continuance of a full vol- 
ume of business. 

Below are the failures recorded for the first 
and second quarters of the current year in the 
United States and Canada: 


In other words, if to argue from cause to effect 
(or a priori) is ‘‘superanuated” and unnatural, 
and from effect to cause (or @ posteriori) is the 
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States is for a uniformly prosperous fall trade. 
The existence of widespread strikes would seem 
to show the contrary, but, as we pointed out on 
April 1, the strikes have been for higher wages, 
rather than against an attempted reduction. 
Large numbers of the strikers in various lines of 
industry, notably in New York city, have secured 


final result of successive preparatory operations,” 
which ‘‘may” have represented $100,000,000, 
and the $20,975,999 covers only that required in 
the immediate conversion by the Bessemer pro- 
cess; next, that transportation, rent, taxes, in- 
surance, patents and many other expenses are 
not included in the cost of production as figured. 
The second point appears fairly well taken, for 
fair allowance must be made for incidental ex- 
penses; for the other we find no justification in 
Mr. Swank’s report, and this elaborate and costly 
document of 180 pages is certainly misleading in 
this important respect, unless his obligation to 
break the force of a collocation of his figures, 
which he perhaps did not foresee, has made him 
err in the special pleading of his explanatory 
letter, in which he says of the census statistics 
thatit was never expected “‘ that they could without 
some study be understood in all their details by 
those who are unfamiliar with the multifarious 
forms,” etc., and that their complicated way of 
presentation does not make them ‘incapable of 


clearly a priori? The italicised clause is the 
proposition to be proved; yet it is quietly 
assumed. Hence Mr. Kelley and his friends 
are compelled to use an argument ‘‘ based on 
assumptions,” and to say, virtually: ‘* Protection 
is a good thing, because it is a good thing; and 
it has produced these beneficent results, because 
its nature is to produce them, and therefore it 
must have done so.” 


the advances asked for, and deservedly on account 

The strike of the 
succeed, but ample 
promise now exists that its failure will be 
speedily compensated to the workingmen, at 
least to a great degree, by a decline in 
the prices of food under the pressure of 
abundant crops. At this writing the outlook 
is for at least average crops in Europe. This 
will tend to make low prices for grain and pro- 
visions in the United States. But for the fact 
that the short crops of last year have left stocks 
much reduced, unprecedentedly low prices would 
be the inevitable effect of good crops in Europe. 
Grain-growing in the United States has been 


of the adyance in prices. 


iron workers may not Not all the writers, statisticians, orators, states- 


‘men, experts, congresses, historians or commis- 
sions combined, drawing upon all recorded expe- 
rience, and even with unanimous concurrence— 
which concurrence can never be had, at least 
so long as men have conclusions to sustain as to 
what ave the facts of experience—can ever fully 
prove that protection is or is not a good and 
justifiable policy. It is fallacious to argue as has 
just been illustrated ; or to say that a policy good 
jn one country is necessarily so in all others; or 
if good at one time there is good at another time 
here; or that whatever some man, wise in his 


day, said to be wisdom, is permanently wisdom; 
or that an abstract @ priori principle is truth 
unqualifiedly; or that submission to a present © 
evil may not be best for the sake of greater good 
to follow ; or that such submission should be per: 
manent. 7 





the facts of experience, in which opposite sides 
(in a matter like this) will forever reach opposite 
conclusions, let us look at several propositions of — 

an a priori nature, which, nevertheless, Mr. s 


at all, this issue of tariff reform must be settled. — 
free-trader, of each man to sell his labor where “a 


he pleases, is no more unlimited than his right to 
act as he pleases ; one may be restricted as right- 































Turning, then, from that field of disputes called 


Kelley will not dare to dispute, and by which, if — : 


First, the natural right, as asserted by the ultra 
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fully as the other. Second, while the restriction = 
of the latter is not objected to in any society, that 
of the former is, and the propriety of restricting _ 
it must be shown. Third, protection necessarily 
taxes A and B for the immediate benefit of C, 
and is an immediate oppression of the former. — 
Fourth, it can be based only on the plea that 
it will ultimately be for the benefit of all three, — 
this benefit being greater than the first loss to — 
A and B. This is clear, because a naked proposi- 
tion to tax A for the benefit of B would be hooted — 
out of civilized society. Fifth, this doing of evil 
that good may come must be temporary, because 
if it were to be permanent there would be no 
good, but the robbery just mentioned. Sixth, 
the protection can be asked for only as limited 
and temporary, and must be surrendered after 
a reasonable time. In 1816 Mr. Clay named 
three years as a probably sufficient time to put 
our infant industries on a competitive footing, 
and it was not until a modern time that protected _ 
industries became emboldened to claim it, in Mr. 
Kelley’s words, ‘‘a national duty to maintain a 
system of protective duties,” with no hint of sur- — 
render or limit. 

The grant is a patent. Our infants are grown 
now, or not. If they are, the object is accom- 
plished; if they are not, they are now asserting 
the right to ‘‘maintain” this tax granted them, 
that they might outgrow all need of it. It is not 
enough for them to fully prove—if they could do 
so—that protection has done more good than 
harm, or all good andno harm. They should be 
required to show why the grant has not expired, 
and that either because it has succeeded or be- 
cause it has failed; or else they should openly 
take the position—and stand or fall on it—that 
they are entitled to a perpetual grant upon thee 
broad assumption that protection is a good thing. nae 
The pertinent inquiry now is, Why should this 
temporary grant be renewed? It devolves upon 2) 
those who demand it to reply satisfactorily. The 
subject should and will be brought to the bar 
of public opinion. Revenue taxes and protective bx 
taxes should be separated in statute and in dis- 
cussion, as they are in their very nature contra-— 
dictory and irreconcilable. What we pay for — 
protection should be ascertained as nearly as — 
possible, and what we tax for protection should 
be precisely stated. The idea of a permanent — 
grant is not only the reverse of the original plea 
and condition, but is too absurd and monstrous 
to stand a moment if stated distinctly; disguised — 
under conyeniently vague terms as ‘‘a national 
policy,” and keeping in darkness, it may hold 
out a little longer, but it cannot bear the light. 
From every industry and interest which cannot 
and does not show cause to the contrary, the ~ 
grant should now be gradually removed, inaccord- 
ance with the original conditions of granting. a | 
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COMPRESSED AIR AS A MOTIVE 

POWER. fy 

The problem of the propulsion of cars on street 
and suburban railways has long occupied the 
attention of engineers, and a number of different 
solutions have from time to time been offered, 
Until recently the compressed air engine and the 
fireless locomotive have been the two forms of int 
machine by which inventors have attempted to 
solve the problem; but latterly the electricmotor 
has entered the field as a competitor, and, in the 
hands of the eminent engineering firm of Siemens G 
& Halske, it appears to have been brought into fe 
a commercial shape, while other inventors are 
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also busily engaged in its development. The 
fireless locomotive was used for some years in 
New Orleans with success, and later, on a Paris 
suburban railway. Compressed air has, how- 
ever, commanded the greatest amount of atten- 
tion, and several very meritorious machines have 
been produced. One of these was given a some- 
what extended trial some years ago on the 
Second avenue surface road in this city, with the 
most satisfactory results. In no case, however, 
have any of these motors been permanently 
adopted. This seems to be due to the indisposi- 
tion of corporations with a plant adapted for one 
___ mode of working to go to the expense of making 
a change, rather than to any fault with the motors, 
as the reports of trials with both the compressed 
air and fireless locomotives have shown a consid- 
erable increase of economy over horses, while 
the same is claimed for the electric railway. It 
may, however, be safely assumed that it is only 
a question of time when some form of mechani- 
cal motor will entirely displace horses upon street 
railways, and it is probably with this view of the 
_ matter that a new company enters the field 
in behalf of the Beaumont Compressed 
Air Engine. This engine differs from 
_ previous motors of the same kind in that 
the air is used in the driving cylinders at the 
pressure of the reservoir, while the practice has 
hitherto been to reduce the pressure consider- 
ably. As the air on escaping from the reser- 
voir becomes very cold, it is necessary to heat 
it, and this has usually been done by passing it 
through a tank of hot water, which necessitated 
_ the reduction of the pressure. Colonel Beau- 
-- mont avoids reducing his pressure simply by 
causing the air to pass through a long length of 
tubing coiled ina boiler, and he effectively uses 
his high-pressure air by making his engine of the 
ordinary compound type. The air first enters 
the high-pressure cylinder, from which it is 
exhausted into the low-pressure one, and from 
__ this discharged into the atmosphere. Consider- 
able increased efficiency is claimed for this 
engine over those using a reduced pressure in 
the cylinder. From experiments made at the 
North Metropolitan Company’s depot, Stratford, 
England, in January, it appears that the locomo- 
tive under trial gave in actual work 20 per cent. 
of that expended by the compressing engine. 
With a resistance of 10 pounds per ton on the 
railway, 58 pounds of coal would carry one ton 
a mile, allowing 4.25 pounds of coal per horse- 
power per hour for the compressing engines. 
The experimentors, however, thought that this 
could be reduced to a point, using large com- 
pressing engines, at which it would only require 
29 pounds to move a ton a mile. This compares 
very favorably with steam, and is considerably 
cheaper than horses, while there are no attend- 
ant disadvantages. Compressed air motors can 
be started and stopped with the greatest ease, 
and can accommodate themselves to steep grades 
with the utmost facility. There seems, in fact, 
to be no reason, so far as their performances are 
concerned, why they should not come into 
extended use. Ifthe members of the Beaumont 
company can succeed in obtaining a permanent 
place for their locomotive where others have 
failed, and especially if they can get them in use 
on the elevated roads of this city, they will have 
conferred a benefit of no small amount to the 
public, as well as to themselves. 
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THE EXPORT TRADE IN LIVE STOCK 
AND DRESSED MEATS. 

For several weeks the price of beef suited for 
the British markets has been too high to permit 
exports of the same. Under the influence of 
reduced rates this trade promises to reopen. The 
outlook now is that it will gradually resume its 

former proportions. Last week one firm which 
had ceased to ship began again, and propose to 
send forward another consignment before advices 
are received as to the results of the first consign- 
ment. Another firm are ready to send off a lot 
of beef, encouraged so to do by the sensible 
reduction in the price of beef on the Philadelphia 
and New York markets. The outside price is 
_ now I6c. per pound for the very best corn-fed 
steers, and excellent still-fed herds can be bought 
at 13@14%c. per pound net weight. One herd— 
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average weight 1,121 pounds per head—sold on 
live weight at 7c. per pound. Grass-fed steers 


sell at 10 @12c. per pound, and Spanish herds. 


at 9%@I11%c. per pound. On Wednesday, 
June 29, 1881, prices in the New York markets 
were as follows: Grass-fed steers, 8@83(c. per 
pound; still-fed and part corn-fed steers, 9@ 10Ke. 
per pound; corn-fed steers, 104@12Kc. per 
pound, and Spanish herds, 8@r1oc. per pound. 
The recent scarcity of good quality beeves is due 
not alone to the depletion of herds, as stated in 
a previous issue, but to the high price of corn, 
and, now that other feed is obtainable, prices are 
steadily declining, so that before many days a 


resumption of the export trade in dressed beef 


is Certain. Sheep and lambs are lower in price 
this year than they were last year. We give com- 
parative rates: Sheep in 1881, June 29, $4@5.65 
per cwt.; lambs, §'4%@71%c. per pound. To-day 
they bring 4@5\c. per pound; lambs, 5@7c. 
per pound. This shows that there is no actual 
scarcity of butchers’ meats throughout the Union, 
but that herds of choice quality are scarce. 

No matter how plentiful grass-fed steers may 
be, there is always a steady demand for corn-fed 
cattle. At the moment the butchers take most 
readily steers that will dress at 63@7% cwt., as 
beef heavier than those weights suffers from the 
extreme heat more than does beef of moderate 
thickness. This is favorable for exporters, who, as 
a rule, take off the choicest herds on the markets 
—entirely so when the animals are shipped alive, 
and generally when dressed beef is forwarded. 
One herd reached Jersey City yards on Monday 
last from Montana. The animals were coarse 
and lean, and their average weight was goo 
pounds gross. They sold at 9%c. per pound, to 
dress 56 pounds net, giving actual weight of 5 
ewt. 4 pounds, and actual cost $47.88. This 
will serve as an example of the grass-fed herds 
of the west. One herd from Virginia, and of 
quality suited for the British market, sold at 
14 4c. per pound, and dressed 8% cwt., net, on 57 
pounds allowance; cost to butcher, $120.50; 
estimated value in Glasgow or London, £21 55. 
Taking 6d. per pound as the current rate to pay 
expenses, there would remain the value of the 
hide and the trimmings. 





THE HOUSE TAX REDUCTION BILL. 

The House has passed a bill to reduce internal 
revenue taxation. It is substantially the bill 
agreed upon by the Republican caucus, published 
in full in these colums last week, with the excep- 
tion that bank capital is also exempted, and that 
the reduction of the tax on tobacco and cigarettes 
is enlarged by about $6,000,000. The tax upon 
bank capital was included in the bill as the result 
of a very curious parliamentary move. The 
Democrats, hoping to kill the bill, inasmuch as 
it did not give sufficient reduction to their notion, 
voted against the bank capital reduction in com- 
mittee of the whole, and were aided to do this 
by a few Republican votes. At a later stage in 
the progress of the bill it was found that the 
insertion of bank capital would not defeat the 
measure. So, by this curious circumstance, the 
tax on bank capital is to be reduced, primarily, 
by the affirmative vote of the Democrats, many 
of whom insist that this tax ought to have been 
retained, on the alleged ground that itis a tax 
which benefits the rich and not the poor. 

The reduction of the tax on tobacco and 
cigarettes was enlarged in consequence of a 
demand which could not be resisted. Indeed, 
the friends of an absolute abolition of the internal 
revenue taxes upon tobacco were very nearly 
successful. Had some absentees who favored 
the reduction been present, this proposition 
would haye been incorporated in the bill. The 
effect very probably, however, would have been 
to have caused the ultimate defeat of the measure 
in the Senate, as the senators are not prepared 
to go to any such length in internal tax reduc- 
tion. The Democratic leaders in the House 
consulted some of their prominent men in the 
Senate, and learned that the proposition to make 
such a sweeping reduction on the article ~ of 
tobacco would not be sustained in that body, 
and, after learning this, their efforts to secure the 
abolition of the tax were somewhat relaxed. The 
bill as passed by the House reduces altogether 
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some $26,000,000 of taxation. This comes from 
the tax on bank capital and deposits, private and 
national, on matches, proprietary medicines, 
cosmetics, cigarettes, and a few other articles. 

It is probable that the Senate will adopt this 
bill without substantial amendment, and that in 
this form it will become a law. That is all the 
tax reduction that will be effected in this session, 
probably all that will be secured in this Con- 
gress. The only other reduction of taxation 
may bein customs, as the result of the very un- 
certain action of the Tariff Commission upon that 
subject, and those who take a safe and conserva- 
tive view of the condition of our revenues will 
be forced to admit that $26,000,000 is quite 
enough reduction. As was stated in these 
columns, early in the Congress a belief that the 
government had an enormous surplus revenue, 
and that the prosperity of the country was such 
that nothing could happen to reduce the surplus 
which for the next fiscal year, it was claimed, 
might reach $150,000,000, has made Congress 
very liberal—has made it, in fact, recklessly ex- 
travagant, and is likely, before the session ends, 
to swell the appropriations to quite unneces- 
sary proportions. Meanwhile, not to take a 
croaking view, it is by no means certain that 
we shall enter upon the next fiscal year with 
any considerable amount of surplus revenue. 
The figures from the present situation are enough 
to cause reflection. As a matter of fact, they 
show a certain surplus revenue for the coming 
fiscal year of not more tnan $25,000,000, instead 
of the $150,000,000 that have been promised 
by those who are enthusiastic to expend the tax- 
payers’ money. This is not an idle estimate. 
This government cannot always continue to 
increase expenditures and at the same time 
reduce_taxation, as the consequence will be a 
deficit, instead of a surplus. The regular appro- 
priations and deficiencies for 1882, together with 
the pension roll, require an expenditure of 
$265,000,000. To this is to be added the interest 
on the public debt, and $45,000,000 for the 
sinking fund, making $126,000,000 more, or an 
aggregate of $390,000,000, which would leave a 
net expenditure of $350,000,000. The govern- 
ment estimates its income for the coming fiscal 
year from customs and internal revenue sources, 
under the existing law, at $400,000,000. This 
would leave a surplus of but $50,000,000, with- 
out any reduction of taxation ; but the bill which 
has passed the House does reduce taxation 
$26,000,000, so that the surplus revenue, even if 
the present relative amount of revenue should be 
maintained without any further reduction of 
taxation, may be reduced to $24,000,000 in the 
next fiscal year. If to this should be added any 
considerable reduction of customs duties next 
winter, after the report of the Tariff Commission, 
it will be seen that the surplus revenue of the 
government will then be approaching the vanish- 
ing point. It certainly is not to be expected that 
from existing law there will be any considerable 
increase in the revenues. The maximum collec- 
tion under present legislation has been reached. 

The balance sheet might be thus stated : 











RECEIPTS. 

Estimated income for next fiscal year from customs 
Gnd) intemal revenues iewecescuroneecteenecsinveayce $400, 000,000 
Add POstaliveceints oo vocab siccans aspiowics paisia tastes 40,000,000 
PMOL ALS ae crarh ie nals spamiaresWsinbie din eintividia'ee icieisis ca $440,000,000 

EXPENDITURES. 

Regular appropriations and deficiencies from 1882, 
With-pension roll......sssscvecsssecscnss sien siewd 265,000,000 

Permanent expenditures—interest on public debt, 
sinking fund...... selene dewenicnwicctescccneees seince 126,000,000 
Reduction of tax by internal revenue bill............ 26,000,000 
OCA Mircette cetlacna acco mecteeh pecettisericeice « $417,000,000 
Balance for surplus revenue.......5...+..cseeeecees 23,000,000 
PEOCAL Movie cower teisaahatectaislerameuisn cites v<'e'scls $440,000, 0c0 


THE BANKING BILL AND THE SIL- 
VER QUESTION. 

The provision in the banking bill forbidding a 
national banking association to be a member of 
any clearing house in which silver certificates 
shall not be receivable in settlement of clearing 
house balances is foolish, and Senator Sherman’s 
opposition to it was commendable; but the ex- 
planation, made in his recent speech, as to how 
the great volume of silver certificates got into 
circulation is a surprising confession (although 
not intended to be) of his own short-sightedness 
and disregard of law when he was Secretary of 
the Treasury, 


The only authority for the issuance of silver 
certificates is the section of the Bland Silyer act 
of February 28, 1878, which provides ‘That 
any holder of the coin authorized by this act 
may deposit the same with the Treasurer or any 
assistant treasurer of the United States, in sums 
not less than $10, and receive therefor certifi- 
cates of not less than $10 each, corresponding 
with the denominations of the United States 
notes. The coin deposited for or representing 
the certificates shall be retained in the Treasury 
for the payment of the same on demand. Said 
certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes 
and all public dues, and, when so received, 
may be reissued.” Mr. Sherman, in his recent 
speech, declares: ‘In the fall of 1880, when the 
accumulation of silver began to be threatening, 
currency was greatly needed to move the crops. 
The Treasury Department thereupon authorized 
the receipt at the mint of gold bullion and gold 
coin, and instead of mint certificates gave to the 
holders of that gold coin and bullion silver cer- 
tificates in exchange. So that practically the 
great body of silver certificates now outstanding 
were issued by the government of the United 
States [Mr. Sherman] in exchange for gold coin 
and bullion.” The Senator adds: ‘Thus it was 
that the silver certificates now outstanding ($67,- 
000,000), although by law they are only redeem- 
able in silver coin, were actually issued in 
exchange for gold coin and bullion, greatly 
strengthening our gold reserves, while the silver 
dollars remained in the Treasury to redeem the 
silver certificates when presented.” 

No doubt Secretary Sherman, at the time he 
was violating what he knew was the law, be- 
lieved that he was performing a master-stroke of 
policy that would increase the government gold 
reserve; but such a belief was no justification 
for his unlawful action, and his lack of foresight 
then is only surpassed by his want of discern- 
ment now, boasting of the success of his illegal 
and disastrous silver certificate policy. His 
immediate successor perceived that the result of 
this policy was to cut off the government supply 
of gold through the custom house, and in his 
first official report Secretary Folger called atten- 
tion to the necessity of retiring the silver certifi- 
cates. 

The declaration was made in these columns 
some weeks ago that the enormous volume of sil- 
ver certificates afloat had been ‘‘ sneaked into cir- 
culation,” and Senator Sherman’s recent speech 
fully justifies this language. He admits that 
silver certificates to the nominal amount of about 
$70,000,000 were issued by the Treasury between 
the fall of 1880 when he initiated his policy, and 
the winter of 1881 when his successor abandoned 
it, to persons who neither drew a silver dollar 
from the Treasury nor deposited one in it; and 
he says that ‘‘ these certificates were issued under 
the express authority of law that they could 
be issued to an amount equal to the number of 
silver dollars in the Treasury.”” We have quoted 
the law, and it contains no authority, as will be 
observed, for the issuance of silver certificates 
except such as represented silver coin deposited 
by the applicant; the object of the law being to 
popularize the standard dollars. 

“It may be asked,’”’ says Senator Sherman, 
“why would merchants receive silver certificates 
and deposit gold? The answer is that silver 
certificates were, under the law, a kind of paper 
mioney; and it was the only available form of 
paper money that could be issued by the govern- 
ment for the deposits of gold.”” Now the fact is 
that Section 254 of the Revised Statutes, which has 
been a law since March, 1863, clothed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with the express authority 
**to receive deposits of gold coin and bullion,” 
and ‘to issue certificates therefor,” payable in 
gold and receivable for customs. In reply to a 
question by Senator Morgan, Senator Sherman 
stated that the issues of gold certificates for 
gold deposits “were stopped by an executive 
order in November, 1878.” 
they were stopped by order of Secretary Sher- 
man, who seems to have read the statute, ‘* The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
receive deposits of gold coin and bullion, but 
he shall issue none other than silver certificates 
therefor,”” 


In other words, 
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NOTES FROM THE MAY CONSULAR 
REPORTS. 

The volume for May is at hand, bristling, as a 
matter of course, with incongruities. Yet it is 
not without evidences that a few of our consular 
representatives are getting to comprehend better 
what is wanted of them. Thus, in view of the 
labor differences existing in the United States, 
the report on ‘* Wages and Food Prices in Ger- 
many,” by Consul Vogeler, of Frankfort, has a 
special significance. Selecting three great Prus- 
sian centers, we find the rate of wages paid to 
machinists is as follows (iron workers are pre- 
sumably included herein, there being no distinct 
category of them): Kénigsberg, $3.60 per week; 
Magdeburg, $4.80 per week, and Remschied, 
$5.76 per week. What is of equal relative 
importance, the cost of the chief food staples is 
as follows : 


In answer to the question why merchants have 
received the silver certificates for deposits of gold, 
merchants would say that it was because the 
Treasury refused to give them gold certificates; 
and, since it involved much inconvenience and 
risk to pay duties in gold coin, and silver certifi- 
cates being receivable for duties, they consulted 
their own interests in so doing. It is true, as 
Senator Sherman, says, that, in the fall of 1880, 
the demand for paper currency was in excess of 
the supply; but it is none the less true that the 
supply of gold was in excess of the demand; 
and, when the ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
makes the plea that the silver certificates were 
needed ‘‘to move the crops,” he would carry 
us back to times before railroads, telegraphs, 
national banks and an organized check and credit 
system existed, and he would have us forget 
Section 254 of the Revised Statutes. 


While commending, as we do, the action of Wheat flour, Potatoes, Beef, Pork 
: 5 = A per 100 lbs, per ico lbs, per lb. per ib. 
Senator Sherman in opposing the silver certifi- | Konigsberg.......... $3. $0.53 $0.11 $0.13 
: ar . cat teeta eis Magdeburg.......++. 4. 0.51 0.14 0.1978 
cate feature in the banking bill, it is right that he | Remschied.... 0.1... 3,89 O86 o*t4 o.1 


be held accountable as the self-confessed author 
of the trouble he now bewails; and it recalls to 


House rent varies from $2.50 to $5.10 per 
month, according to accommodation. 

Consul Denny, of Shanghai, sends the result 
of the year’s trade in American cotton goods at 
that important market. While the showing falls 
short of the predictions made respecting it, there 
was still a satisfactory increase over the previous 
year. The comparison of sales at Shanghai is 
as follows: 


mind his direct responsibility for the coinage and 
accumulation at San Francisco (according to one 
of his own reports as Secretary of the Treasury) 
of 4,000,000 trade dollars in excess of the export 
demand—to say nothing of what were coined at 
the Philadelphia mint—after the passage of the 
joint resolution, July 22, 1876, depriving that 


coin of its legal tender function, and regardless 1882. 
yd 2 * 5 26,203, 

of the legal limitation of its coinage. abe 
a 1,835, 

75 





THE DANGER TO THE SUEZ CANAL. 
The threat of Arabi Pasha to destroy the Suez 
canal has had the effect of rousing the English 


49,162 


Totals.....s-csseeses senseensenereeees 
It will thus be seen that the sales of drills and 
flannels increased by 7,684 bales, but sheetings 


yeople to energetic action, and preparations are : : ee 
id = : Pret and jeans decreased 6,184 bales. This decline is 


attributed to the better prices ruling in America, 
creating an indifference to the poorer market. 
The consul urges upon American merchants the 
importance of trying to keep, even at some sacri- 
fice, a trade they once get, their European com- 
petitors being well practiced in, and keenly alive to 
the advantage of, stealing marches. Some testi- 
mony is added to this report, as a warning, to 
show that, probably owing to the lowering of 
make and pick and the free use of size, the 
demand for ordinary 14-pound English drills has 
almost ceased. 

The trade in kerosene oil in China is rapidly 
extending, notwithstanding some opposition on 
the part of the native oil merchants, as the follow- 
ing totals of imports at Shanghai for four years 
will show : 


being made upon a large scale to meet the emer- 
gency. ‘The reserve of 20,000 men can be ready 
for service in a few days; and, in case it were 
necessary, before they could be dispatched, Malta 
could no doubt land a sufficiently strong force 
to protect the canal pending the arrival of rein- 
Of course, it may be assumed that 
the other powers in congress will in their own 


forcements. 


interests delegate to England the duty of pro- 
tecting this great commercial highway, in which 
all the western world is vitally concerned. 
England has, beyond question, a deeper stake in 
its safety than all other countries combined, as 
three-fourths of the shipping passing through is 
English, and she holds shares to the extent of 
$20,000,000. 
pointed out, England, in the mere character of 


As we have on a previous occasion 


a shareholder, would not be entitled to take Cases. 


woe 


Cases. 
2bebga | i8enssccassccascsecasss 

From the consul at Buenos Ayres comes the 
interesting news that petroleum deposits, ‘‘ ap- 
parently of great richness and extent,” have 
lately been discovered in the Argentine Republic, 
chiefly in’ the provinces of Jujuy and Mendoza. 
Their analyses are said to compare very favor- 
ably with other similar known products. The 
kerosene obtained by experiment from the Jujuy 
oil is especially pronounced ‘‘ equal to the best 
that comes from the United States.” It seems 
probable, however, that it will be some years 
before any of these deposits will be utilized, 
owing to their distances and inaccessibility. The 
only one promising returns soon is twelve 
leagues from the ruins of Mendoza City. This 
locality is tapped by roads, and an English 
firm has obtained a concession for working the 
deposit. 

One dispatch, by Consul A. G. Studer, of Sin- 
gapore, on the subject of American shipping 
there, is a model of what a consular report 
should be. In the formal, respectful manner 
which should distinguish every dispatch addressed 
to the department, and without any attempt at 
personal display or Macaulayism, Mr. Studer 
informs his chief of certain facts ‘‘of grave 
importance to owners of American vessels.” 
Briefly, they are that for many years the immense 
stocks of coal kept at Singapore were brought 
at paying rates from the British ports chiefly by 
American sailing ships, which, after discharging 
such cargoes, readily found profitable charters 
for the colonies or America, or else Europe 
again. Recently, however, the number of British 
freight steamers has so greatly increased that 


independent action; but no question is now likely 
Considering the great 
length of the canal, about 100 miles, it is clear 


to arise on this point. 


that small gunships will be the most effectual 
Throughout 
the greater part of its length the canal is so nar- 


mode of defense against surprise. 


row as not to admit of two large ocean steamers 
The question naturally suggests itself, 
where and how is the canal vulnerable? The 
composed is 
so loose that it is not easy to see how the ex- 


passing. 
material of which the banks is 


plosive materials we hear have been stored at 
Ismaila could be effectually used for any serious 
injury tothe canal. But there are a few cuttings 
through rock where mining operations might be 
more successful, though the time necessary for 
carrying into execution a project of this kind 
would render such a danger not very formidable. 
Ismaila is situated midway in the canal, on lake 
Timsah, which has an expanse of water wide and 
deep enough to accommodate a small fleet. In the 
salt lakes, too, between Timsah and Suez there 
is what may be called good sea room for a num- 
ber of large vessels. It may be safely said that 
troops could be stationed at only three points— 
Port Said, Ismaila and Suez, those being the 
only habitable points by reason of their fresh 
water supply. And in connection it is 
important to note among the quite possible 
dangers that the small fresh water canal from 
the Nile, which supplies and renders Ismaila 
and Port Said habitable, could easily be diverted 
or cut off altogether by Arabi. To provide 
against such a serious emergency, a number of 
tank-boats to condense sea water have been 
prepared and sent out by England. 


this 





many of themare glad to take the coal, as the Amer- 
ican sailing ships used to do. 
encroachment extended that during the first fort- 
night of May no less than seven steamers from 
Cardiff direct discharged an average of 1,200 tons 
of coal each at Singapore. 
fore regards this trade, which was once so 
important to American sailing ships, doomed, at 
any rate so far as they are concerned; and that 
the outlook for the extension of American com- 
merce in the east is discouraging. 








So far has this 


Consul Studer there- 


The next dispatch by the same consul, how- 


ever, forms a most remarkable contrast. It is on 
the general subject of American manufactures in 
the Singapore market, and contains the result of 
much experience and close observation; so fhat 
it is hard to conceive why the consul, in report- 
ing on the important subject of American butter, 
should descend to be so facetious as to inform 


the State Department that his ‘‘ heart fell like 


a barometer in a typhoon” on reading some 
analyses of artificial butter; or to sigh that the 


name ‘‘oleomargarine’’ should not give way 
before ‘‘some word from the Greek dictionary.” 
It was equally undignified and unnecessary to 
tell us that a beefsteak from a Singapore bullock 
reminds him of ‘‘a bundle of gut-strings glued 
together,” for which it is ‘‘well to have extra 
good molars and patience.”” The more important 
points of this long dispatch are: First, in rela- 
tion to canned peaches, for which there is a good 
market, he says that the greater part of those sent 
there are canned in an unripe state, and con- 
sumers complain bitterly about it. Secondly, as 
regards household furniture, the following hints 


are useful: Nothing but very hard woods should 
be used for furniture sent there, as the white ant 


eats into and destroys pine very quickly. All 


bedsteads should have elongated posts and light 


frames for mosquito curtains. Woodenware, such 
as washtubs and buckets, are of no use at Singa- 
pore. Again, butter, of which a large quantity 
is consumed in the east, should be of a rich 
yellow color, the whiter butter, however good, 
being objected to. American carriages, too, 
might be introduced with profit at Singapore, 
the consul says; but certain modifications of 
the buggy are advised, such as much smaller 
front wheels. The reasons for this are easier 
egress and greater safety in turning sharp 
corners. 

The United States Consul at Hankow, China, 
reports that the Viceroy of the Province of 
Szechuen (over 1,000 miles inland from Shang- 
hai), has recommended the municipal authorities 
of the capital city to get good fire engines, and 
the latter are negotiating with an American firm 
with a view of introducing them. An American 
oil company also are considering the advisa- 
bility of utilizing the large quantities of vegetable 
tallow produced near Hankow, and about which 
they have been collecting information through 
the consul. 

The particulars of the obnoxious German 
tariff regulations are given by the Secretary of 
Legation at Berlin. These vexatious methods 
have been suspended, it is true, but there is no 
guarantee that they may not at any time be again 
applied, and this interferes with the making of 
contracts. The intention is to protect domestic 
manufactures, but the secretary says, in spite of 
it, ‘*the German enterprise does not appear to 
supply the demand.” It seems that under this 
unfair construction of the law hams were classed 
as ‘‘fine linen” because of the cloth around 
them; shredded codfish paid duty as ‘* wooden- 
ware’’ because it was packed in thin wooden 
boxes, and the duty on wood was higher than on 
fish, and soon. The goods of Russia and Great 
Britain are served likewise. 

Consul Potter, of Crefeld, has been investi- 
gating the trichina scare, in relation to American 
pork; and submits also a letter on the subject 
from the official examiner for the city of Crefeld, 
who asserts that during five months he examined 
798 sides of hogs, 25 of which contained trichina, 
while of 700 Crefeld hogs only one was similarly 
affected. The examiner, Dr. Buschmann, recom- 
mends the establishment by American export- 
ers of a special department in Crefeld, and system 
for the examination of pork, the cost of which 
would not exceed 5c. per head. The adoption 


of this plan would tend to restore public confi- 
dence in the American product, and most likely 
materially benefit Dr. Buschmann. 







continued operation of the Silver act of 1878, the 
volume of silver certificates now in circulation 
will soon cripple the Treasury. These certifi- 
cates are continually gravitating toward the 
custom house, where they are receivable for 
duties ; and, instead of being retired as paid in, 
they are reissued by the Treasury to gravitate 
back again. To compel national banks to receive 
them in settlement of their clearing house 
balances, would only facilitate their use in thus 
diminishing the supply of gold to the Treasury, 
and hasten the disappearance of the gold reserve. 


of Statistics, in his seventh monthly statement 
for the current fiscal year of the imports and 


excess of imports or of exports of merchandise 














OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
It is a clearly evident proposition that, under the 





Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau 


exports of the United States, reports that the 


was as follows: 
Month ended May 31, 1882, excess of imports, 


$19,255,326. 

Month ended May 31, 1881, excess of exports, 
$8,636,457. 

Five months ended May 31, 1882, excess of 
imports, $27,987,426. . 

Five months ended May 31, 
exports, $93,470,496. 

Eleven months ended May 31, 1882, excess of 
exports, $37,352,287. 

Eleven months ended May 31, 1881, excess of 
exports, $255,183,248. 

Twelve months ended May 31, 1882, excess of 
exports, $41,881,757. 

Twelve months ended May 31, 1881, excess of 
exports, $266,800,989. . 





1881, excess of 






































The excess of imports or of exports of gold 
and silver coin and bullion was as follows: 


Month ended May 31, 1882, excess of exports, 
$14,246,022. 

Month ended May 31, 1881, excess of exports, 
$517,508. 

Five months ended May 31, 1882, excess of 
exports, $27,631,650. 

Five months ended May 31, 1881, excess of 
imports, $23,832,806. 

Eleven months ended May 31, 1882, excess of 
exports, $1,114,856. 

Eleven months ended May 31, 1882, excess of 
imports, $92,190,802. 

Twelve months ended May 31, 1882, excess of 
exports, $2,137,008. 

Twelve months ended May 31, 1881, excess of 
imports, $92,368,662. : 





A special bulletin has been issued by the 
Census Bureau, giving the number of farms 
in each state and territory in the following 
years : 


AOBOCicwsase cea shies ale 1,449,073 | 1870. 
L800. Poe cnsisce viackic ace 2,044,077 | 18! 


The rate of increase during the past ten years 
is 51 per cent. In the number of farms Illinois 
heads the list, with a total of 255,741; next comes 
Ohio, with 247,189; New York has 241,058; 
Missouri, 215,585, and Pennsylvania, 213,542. 
The increase in the number of farms has been _ 
greatest in the western states and territories, as 
follows: Dakota, from 1,720 to 17,435, or 914 
per cent.; Nebraska, from 12,301 to 63,387, or 
415 per cent.; Idaho, from 414 to 1,885, or 355 
per cent.; Arizona, from 172 to 767, or 346 per 
cent.; Colorado, from 1,738 to 4,506, or 159 per 
cent.; Kansas, from 38,202 to 138,561, or 263 
per cent. : 

This is satisfactorily explained by the rapid 
settlement of those regions during the past 
decade. A great increase in the late slavestates, 
especially in the cotton region, is accounted for 
by the subdivision of the large plantations of ten _ 
and twenty years ago by reason of social and 
industrial changes consequent on the war, and 
also in the case of Florida, Arkansas and 
Texas by immigration. 








In 1880-81 the imports of merchandise into 
India amounted to $50,000,000. In 1881-82 | 
they fell to $46,990,000. This was owing prime 
cipally to a decline in the value of the imports 
of cotton goods, which—almost entirely from 
England—amount to 50 per cent. of the Indian ; 
imports. Next come metals, silk, liquors and. 





machinery, woolen goods, railway materials, etc. 
The imports of machinery and mill works rose in 
value from $770,000 to $1,000,000. There were 
in existence, at the end of 1880-81, 58 cotton mills 
in India, containing about 13,000 looms and 
1,500,000 spindles. 


Another special bulletin issued by the Census 
Bureau deals with statistics of the manufactures 
from wool in the United States during the year end- 
ing May 31, 1880. The following is a summary : 

Number of establishments, 2,684; capital in- 
vested, $159,644,270; hands employed, 160,998 ; 
wool consumed, 296,192,229 pounds; value of 
all materials, $164,114,799; value of products, 

_ $267,699,504. The manufactures include blank- 
ets, cloths, cassimeres, doeskins, beavers, over- 
coatings, diagonals, flannels, jeans, kerseys, 
linseys, repellents, satinets, tweeds, shawls, 
woolen yarn, etc., and woolen rolls, carpets 

other than rag, felt goods, worsted goods, wool 
hats, hosiery and knit goods. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


POINTS OF INTEREST FROM 
LONDON. 


London, Fune 13.—The importance of the 
harvest of 1882 can hardly be overestimated, 
for it is generally admitted that the result of a 
short yield will be bad for trade, may produce 
financial uneasiness, and is sure to very seriously: 
trouble the agricultural interest. The weight of 
opinion is just at this moment rather against an 
abundant harvest, but it would seem that fear is 
father to the gloomy thought. The rain that has 
fallen during the past fortnight has not done any 
damage, and will do good if July is bright. The 
grass crop is of wonderfully fine quality, and also 
fairly heavy—that is, very thick—though not very 
long. The corn looks healthy, though of course 
here and there a patch may be found that has a 
sickly appearance, for that happens in the best 
seasons. In the south of England the wheat is 
most promising, but.even in the north, despite 
the east wind, there will be a crop above the 
average if the weather in July and August is 
kind to the farmers. Unless the weather is favor- 
able there will not be a big harvest; but the 
weather must be uncommonly bad to entirely 
blight the hopes engendered by the very mild 
winter and the most genial spring. Naturally 
those who hold corn are doing their best, by 
unfavorable predictions, to keep up prices during 
the period of uncertainty. 

During the recent lean years leading English 
landlords have helped their tenants by returning 
from 10 to 30 per cent. of the rent. It is a 
pleasant performance. The tenants are assem- 
bled at the rent audit, and the landlord or his 
agent announces the return of so much per cent. 
The farmers cheer, and at the dinner the health 
of the landlord is drank with much enthusiasm. 
Still the tenant farmers are not quite contented, 
and they are asking for a general fixed reduction 
of rents for a fixed period, for either three or five 

; years. This demand may be the beginning of a 
very important movement. The landlords object 
to the proposal. They say that they are willing 
to help their tenants in hard times, but in good 
times they ought to receive full rents. The ten- 
ants reply that if rents were reduced they would 
not require the help of the landlords, even in bad 
times. A general reduction of rent would be 
extremely difficult in this country, because the 
fixed income charges on the land are so heavy 
that a reduction of 20 per cent. of the rental 
would in many cases leave the landlord with a 
very inadequate income. The owners of large 
estates can afford to reduce their rents, but it is 
to be observed that they are already contented 

- withasmallreturn. For example, it is estimated 

that the Bedford agricultural estates do not yield 
more than 24 per cent. to the noble owner—that 


is to say, that if the estates were sold at their 


present market value, and the money was in- 
_ vested in consols, the income would be 25 per 
cent. larger. Not that the tenants are very low 
rented, but the owner devotes a portion of his 
rental to the improvement of the land. In Eng- 
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land it is easy to tell whether a farm is part of a 
large or part of a small estate. The owner of a 
‘small rent-roll cannot afford to be generous to the 
land. 

The newest way of making money by a coup 
is the secondary company game. This is how 
it is worked. A limited liability company with 
a small capital, say £100,000, is formed to buy 
a patent. A third of the shares are given to 
the vendor of the patent and his friends; a third 
of the shares are divided between the promoters 
and directors; the other shares are offered to the 
public, but most of them are alloted to the 
friends of the directors. A mere trifle per share 
is‘called up, and then the business begins. The 
promoters set to work to promote companies 
here, there and everywhere to work the patent. 
Every secondary company has to pay a goodly 
sum to the original company for the concession 
of the patent. Very soon the shareholders of 
the original company get back all the money they 
have invested, with a fine bonus. The shares go 
up like a rocket, and the lucky shareholders sell 
at a tremendous premium. This game is to be 
played with some electric light patents, and 
doubtless it will result in many original company 
shareholders getting rich by the secondary com- 
pany shareholders having their pockets lightened. 
The game was played by a concern called The 
Date Coffee Company, which formed a French 
Date Coffee Company, a German Date Coffee 
Company, and perhaps other secondary com- 
panies. Astounding dividends or bonuses were 
paid on the shares of The Date Coffee Company, 
and some of its shares were sold at a prodigious 
price. Such a success has naturally attracted 
the attention of promoters. Any patent will do, 
because the buying of the patent by the original 
company suffices to convince the credulous small 
capitalist that the shares of the secondary com- 
panies must be a good investment. 

There is a comparative lull, but the electric 
light company mania is not over. Meantime 
patent agents and solicitors are busy. There 
will be tremendous fights in the law courts as 
to the validity of the patents. 

The decision of the Court of Appeal, in Van 
Neirop & Sons vs. Henderson Brothers, is im- 
portant, and in some points not in accord with 
the views of some of our leading commercial 
lawyers. The plaintiffs are cattle merchants, 
with establishments in the United States and 
England, and the defendants are the owners of 
the Anchor Line of steamers. The parties en- 
tered into a contract that a steamer should be 
dispatched, taking beasts on board, once in seven 
days. At the trial of the action judgment was 
given for the plaintiffs for damages because no 
steamer was dispatched during two consecutive 
weeks. Against judgment there was no appeal, 
for the non-dispatch of a steamer was a clear 
breach of contract. But the Court of Appeal 
has also given judgment in favor of the plaintiffs 
for damages due to delay at New York—that is, 
for the feed of the cattle while waiting for ship- 
ment, for the deterioration (shrinkage) of the 
cattle, and for the loss of a particular market— 
owing to the steamers not sailing on the dates 
advertised. Now this question of detention at 
New York seems to be quite disassociated with 
the special contract between the parties, viz., 
that a steamer should be dispatched every seven 
days taking beasts on board. It seems to me 
that the judgment of the Court of Appeal goes to 
this length: That, if a ship is announced to sail on 
a certain day, the owners do in effect contract 
with shippers to sail on that day ; and that, if the 
shipper is damaged by the ship not sailing on the 
announced day, the owners are liable to com- 
pensate for the loss sustained. I think it will be 
admitted that punctuality in sailing, except in the 
case of mail steamers, is not the rule, or, at all 
events, that the exceptions are numerous; and 
also that owners are not perfectly aware of their 
liability to compensate shippers for loss resulting 
from non-punctuality in sailing. And, if such is 
the law, itis by no means certain that the use 
of the words ‘fon or about” will protect the 
owners, because the courts are disposed to almost 
strain the doctrine that a man should not be 
allowed to contract himself out of a legal obliga 
tion by using an evasive form of words, There 


must be proof of loss, from the delay in sailing ; 
but it is rather onerous for owners if non-arrival 
in time for a particular market constitutes a claim 
for compensation. 

A striking correspondence is going on in the 
newspapers about the champagne brand system. 
A brand is advertised and puffed; the early ship- 
ments consist of fair wine; but, as soon as the 
brand has a reputation, down goes the quality, 
and the public pay a high price for very poor 
tipple. Awful stuffis sold in London as cham- 
pagne, the consumers being gulled by the pretty 
label and the froth. I know of another nice 
champagne dodge. Refuse Rhine wine is doc- 
tored with sugar and coloring matter. It is then 
put into champagne bottles, and gas is pumped 
in. Then an attractive label is put on the bot- 
tles, the wine is shipped round about until it 
reaches the port of London, and is entered as 
champagne. Some of it is sold here, but the 
bulk is sent to India and the colonies. A mer- 
chant advanced 20s. a dozen on some of the stuff 
that was invoiced to India at 60s. per dozen. 
The merchant found out the trick—that he had 
advanced 20s. per dozen on wine that had cost 
12s. per. dozen. The merchant told a friend of 
the affair, who said he supposed that he would 
ship no more sham champagne. The merchant 
replied: ‘I did not lose by the transaction, for 
the wine sold at a price that not only covered my 
advance and charges, but left a balance for the 
shipper. But if I ship any more af the wine, I 
will do so on my own account.” I presume 
Americans are too good judges of champagne 
to mistake gassed Rhine wine for the genuine 
article. 


THE PROPOSED BALTIMORE EXPO- 
STTION. 


Baltimore, June 26.—The success of the late 
exposition at Atlanta demonstrated that the south 
had awakened to a new life of commercial and 
manufacturing activity, and that the possibilities 
of the material development of that section were 
attracting the attention of the business world. 
The Atlanta fair was, however, but a preparatory 
step for another on a wider scale. It proved 
that the vast resources of the south were so little 
understood that the fime would soon come when 
another southern exposition would be demanded. 
The next one, however, must be conceived on a 
broader basis, and be more thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the south and her productions. The 
Atlanta display was good, but the work was too 
hurriedly done, and people had but little faith in 
it until a month or so after its doors had been 
opened to the public; hence it was to some extent 
incomplete. And, moreover, its distance from 
the north kept away thousands of visitors that 
were anxious to attend, but were unable from 
various reasons to go so far. The truth is that 
the value of the Atlanta exhibition was not under- 
stood until it closed, and then, when the results 
had been counted up, it was found that a wonder- 
ful impulse had been given to thesouth. In view 
of these facts, Mr. R. H. Edmonds, editor of the 
Batimore Journal of Commerce, conceived the idea 
of urging the importance of holding another 
southern exhibition at Baltimore within the next 
twelve or eighteen months. The value of such 
an exposition has been pointed out, and the 
claims of Baltimore as the proper place for it 
clearly set forth. Situated as Baltimore is, the 
leading city of the south, and at the same time 
partaking of the characteristics of a northern 
city, it is the common meeting ground, as 
accessible to the manufacturers of the north and 
west as to the planters of the south. Its trans- 
portation facilities for bringing visitors and goods 
for exhibition from Europe and America are of 
the very best character, while its hotels and 
boarding-houses furnish more ample accommoda- 
tions than any other southern city. The matter 
has already attracted considerable attention, and 
Mr. Edmonds has received numerous letters 
from manufacturers and others, heartily com- 
mending the project. Mr. J. W. Ryckman, the 
secretary of the Atlanta display, in a letter to 
Mr. Edmonds, says : 

The results of the Atlanta Exposition make 


it perfectly clear that what was achieved in that 
event merely gave the public a taste for more. 
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Those who visited the exposition were astounded 
at the aggregation of southern products there 
presented. Yet it was all the work of merely 
ten months from the time the project was con- 
ceived until the exposition was thrown open to 
the people. It was impossible in that short time, 
at that remote distance, and in that small city, to 
do the whole south complete justice. But a 
knowledge of the south’s resources was demanded, 
and it must be said, to Atlanta’s eternal pride, that 
she had the pluck, energy and capital to come 
forward in an enterprise that made larger cities 
hesitate, and carry it through with wonderful 
success. As a result of that affair, the whole 
south is throbbing with new industrial impulses, 
more money is being invested every year than 
during any previous decade; commercial and in- 
dustrial exertion of every kind is meeting with 
more encouragement and better profits. To let 
the work inaugurated at Atlanta drop with the 
close of the Atlanta Exposition would be a mis- 
take that every southern state would regret. 
What we accomplished there only foreshadows 
faintly what can be done in a more complete and 
extended display, such as could be easily gotten 
together at Baltimore. 


Mr. H. I. Kimball, the director-general of 
the Atlanta display, also writes to the same gen- 
tleman: ‘I have no hesitation in saying that 
I believe an exposition similar in character to 
that of the cotton exposition could be very suc- 
cessful in your city, held some time during the 
year 1883. * * * Baltimore presents many 
advantages for just such an exposition.”” Some 
of the leading manufacturers of the country also 
write in the same strain. 





PACIFIC COAST ADVICES, 


San Francisco, June 22.—Continued favorable 
crop reports have weakened prices, and sales of 
wheat must be effected by conceding something 
to buyers. Transactions in the city are limited, 
but free sales are reported from the country, 
where stocks are being cleared out to save 
storage. Barley is lower. The yield promises 
to double that of last year, and is of excellent 
quality. New is coming in freely. Barley is 
being seeded, in sections where early potatoes 
were raised, as a second crop. Harvest hands 
are in demand at $2.50 per day, and difficult to 
be had. In many instances Chinamen have been 
engaged to harvest. Chinese labor is almost 
exclusively employed in gathering fruit, which is 
in much better supply, although prices have ruled 
high. Shipments of California fruit east have 
begun, a carload of plums, peaches, apricots and 
pears having been sent to Chicago this week. 
The foothill counties report an exceptionally fine 
fruit crop. Reverting to the scarcity of white 
farm labor this season, it should be mentioned 
that this is not an unusual occurrence. There is 
always a pressure for labor at seedtime and har- 
vest; during the balance of the year California 
grangers employ few hands, if any, outside of 
their own families. Hence, when they require 
help, they are compelled to pay a premium, 
as the want is then general throughout the 
state. 

Timely rains have fallen in eastern Oregon and 
Washington Territory, and all fear of a drouth 
has been dispelled. A heavy freshet in Fraser 
river destroyed the crops, farm buildings and 
much live stock along its course through several 
counties. This is a serious set-back to British 
Columbia for the season. 

The Superior Court of Sacramento county has 
decided the ‘‘slickens” case against the hy- 
draulic miners. The decision of Judge Temple 
is to the effect that, while hydraulic mining is a 
perfectly lawful undertaking, the miners must 
confine their tailings, or ‘‘slickens,” and not per- 
mit them to destroy the river beds and agri- 
cultural lands by creating overflows. This is 
simply prohibitory of hydraulic mining as at 
present operated. An appeal will be taken to 
the Supreme Court, more for the sake of delay 
than in the hope of setting aside Judge Temple’s 
decision. A perpetual injunction has been 
granted against the Gold Run Company, but the 
other hydraulic mines are running to their utmost 
capacity. The Democratic State Convention has 
adopted a plank calling upon the federal govern- 
ment to protect the navigable streams, which is 
dodging the ‘‘slickens”’ question in the coming 
state election. 

The run of salmon in Columbia river will about 
equal that of last season. It will not exceed the 
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take of 1881 in any event, and may fall a trifle 
under it. Australia has called for a considerable 
quantity of this year’s salmon, The recent 
high water in the Columbia was a serious loss 
to the canneries on the upper reaches of the 
river, which secured very few fish during the 
flood. 

This has been a disastrous week for shipping 
at San Francisco. The British steamer Escam- 
bia, wheat laden for Portugal, sunk on the outer 
bar of San Francisco harbor on the evening of 
the 19th, and twenty-five men were drowned. 
The ship and cargo were fully insured. A con- 
sular court of inquiry is now investigating the 
cause of the disaster, which appears to be inex- 
plicable except upon the hypothesis of gross 
The Great Western, collier, 
was burned to the water’s edge at Oakland wharf 
the same night, and the Norna was partially 
burned, together with several cars of wheat on 
the railroad wharf. 

The Chinese continue pouring in. 
the Orient is not important beyond the prospect 


mismanagement. 


News from 


of concluding a commercial treaty with Corea. 
Business is dull in Japan. 








LETTERS TOATHEY EDITOR 





THE TARIFF ISSUE IN THE WEST, 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Sir—The comprehensive knowledge which I 
haye obtained by studying for eleven years the 
issue between free-trade and protection, espe- 
cially in its relations to western interests, com- 
pels me to differ largely with the views on the 
present situation as given by Mr. Philpott in 


your columns. Regarding some things we 
agree. It is true that the anti-protectionists (to 


better 
organized than at any time since the war; that 


call them free-traders is a misnomer) are 


they are more active, zealous, vigilant and 
aggressive than eyer before, and that their work 
of proselytism has been very encouraging in the 
purely agricultural districts, particularly in Iowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas; but no impression worth 
the mention has been produced among the farm- 
ers engaged in sheep husbandry, or in the vicin- 
ity of manufacturing centers, where those who 
till the soil are constantly in contact with the 
benefits which flow from defensive duties on 
imports. 

tariff has 


among the manufacturers and their employés; 


Propagandism against our system of 
not made any appreciable headway 


nor is it likely to make any, because these are 
fully aware of the advantages received, and are 
able to give a reason for the faith which is 


in them. Very few skilled workmen, and 
not many day laborers, are opposed to pro- 
tection. Of late years the voters of Irish 


birth or descent, who used to be generally 
depended on to support free-trade candidates, 
have been flocking more and more to the stand- 
ard of a protective tariff. This radical change 
has received its impetus from the spreading con- 
viction among them that British free-trade has 
destroyed the industries of Ireland; that it has 
bereft her people of diversified employment ; that 
it has impoverished and degraded her popula- 
tion; that it has plunged them into depths of 
misery which command the sympathy of the 
civilized world; that it has driven a multitude of 
her sons and daughters into exile; and that, if it 
should be imitated by this country, it would ulti- 
mately make another Ireland of the United 
States. There is nothing strange in the growing 
prevalence of these views among our Irish 
citizens when it is considered that James Red- 
path, who, as he says in his recently published 
letter, declining offered membership in the New 
York Free-Trade Club, ‘‘ was a radical free- 
trader until I visited Ireland and saw the blight- 
ing effects of compulsory free-trade,” and who 
now announces that he ‘‘ shall advocate, first, 
protection, as nearly prohibitory as Congress will 
enact; and, second, a voluntary system of ‘ boy- 
cotting’ all English goods, even after they have 
been imported into this country.” A great work 
of education and enlightenment on this subject 
has yet to be done among the Irish voters, who, 
as is claimed, number above a million; but the 
copious fruits which so far have followed the 


tions. 
the other side comes to be heard. 
tatingly declare, after a long, painstaking, dili- 
gent, conscientious inquiry into the tariff ques- 
tion, that | have not found even one dogma of 
the free-trade creed which will stand the test of 


on the tariff question had taken place in that part 
of Indiana, in consequence of the tariff aricles in 





educational method give safe foundation for the 
belief that the great mass of the Irish can be 
brought to the support of the protective policy 
with intense enthusiasm. Such a host of electors 
would be a mighty factor in determining the re- 
sult of a presidential campaign, and with proper 


effort it can be made available in the contest of 


1884. 

There should be no surprise that the anti- 
protectionists have scored considerable gains 
and have much strengthened their position in 
the west. It may even be conceded, which is 
probable, that they will secure additional con- 
gressmen at the elections next fall. 
question was a distinct and operative question 
only in certain states in the campaign of 1880. 
It was precipitated unexpectedly into the canvass 
at a late period of the struggle, and even then 
more as a makeshift than as a prearranged part 
of the partisan tactics. The opposition was 
taken by surprise, thrown into confusion, and 
withheld from resistance. Comparatively little 
instruction was poured into the people’s minds, 
and that little was restricted mainly to the manu- 
facturing localities, and extended over a brief 
time. The most effective, numerous and lasting 
changes in votes were among the Irish. For 
nearly forty years the issue between a tariff for 
protection and a tariff for revenue without pro- 
tection has not been the principal contention 
between parties, and discussed as such from 


every stump in the land. With exceptions the 
popular masses are ignorant of the subject in any 
comprehensive sense. 


They can be easily influ- 


enced, therefore, by plausible arguments, and, 
when these are nearly all on one side, their con- 
victions can be obtained under false representa- 


But the case will be very different when 
I unhesi- 


experience and logical scrutiny. There will be no 


difficulty, then, in convincing the minds that- 


really want to know the truth. An instance of 
this was shown in 1874, when an attempt was 
made in northern Indiana to get up petitions to 
Congress for the transfer of jute butts from the 
free to the dutied list. I was applied to for a 
suitable form of words to be used in these peti- 
My draft was objected to on the ground 
that it contained such references to the protective 
thereabouts would 
Another draft had to be 
made to obviate these prejudices. Afterward I 
received advices that a reyolution of sentiment 


tions. 
system that the farmers 
refuse their signatures. 


the weekly Zz¢er Ocean, which had a wide circu- 
lation among the farmers there. In this connec- 
tion it is a remarkable fact that converts to the 
doctrines of protection very rarely backslide, while 
proselytism to the dogmas of free-trade is often 
transitory and generally unreliable. The seem- 
ingly important and substantial gains of the anti- 
protectionists in the agricultural districts may 
reasonably be expected, therefore, to dwindle to 
small proportions under the cannonade of pro- 
tective arguments when the real trial of strength 
shall come in the exciting antagonisms of a hard- 
fought political campaign. 

The good luck of the anti-protectionists has 
very largely resulted from encountering scarcely 
any active opposition in the fields which they 
have chosen to occupy, and from the fact that 
the universal alarm occasioned in their ranks by 
the unfavorable reaction in the elections of 1880 
led to resolute endeavors to reconquer the ground 
lost, and to win new victories; hence the wide- 
spread organization, activity, zeal, vigilance and 
aggressiveness now seen. The result of the last 
presidential canvass had a directly opposite effect 
upon the manufacturers. These unfortunately 
got the impression that the great controversy had 
been settled, once for all, and that, to induce 
another verdict of the ballot-box like that in 
1880, all that was necessary was to make just 
such another appeal to the people. From this 
view I urgently dissented, in a series of articles 
published in November and December of that 
year, warning the friends of American industry 


The tariff 


laneous classes a considerable body of voters 


judging by the sedentary policy in which they 








that the contest, instead of having been definitely 
settled, had barely begun. But my remonstrances 
were not heeded. Tariff work went down hill in 
the west, and has now almost entirely ceased, 
except in a sporadic way, while the anti-protec- 
tionists are up and doing with all their might. 
For many months the only efficient agency of 
tariff propagandism (outside of speeches dis- 
tributed by the protectionist members of Con- 
gress, anda few newspapers faithful to the cause) 
which has been doing work by. disseminating 
missionary literature throughout this section is 
the American Iron and Steel Association, whose 
able secretary, James M. Swank, has been inde- 
fatigable in distributing such documents as his 
means allowed; but I must emphatically dissent 
from Mr. Philpott’s view, that this association 
has circulated ten times as much literature in the 
west as the Free-Trade League and its acces- 
sories, because my information would reverse, 
rather than confirm, the stated proportions. I 
have had frequent advices from Iowa, in particu- 
lar, that ‘the free-traders are meeting with hardly 
any opposition, and are having things pretty much 
their own way.’”’ A considerable show of success 
for them was to be expected under such exceed- 
ingly favorable circumstances. Of course, if the 
friends of American industry do not soon awake to 
a sense of impending danger, they must expect 
to see the consequences of their neglect in the 
election of an unusual number of free-trade 


congressmen next fall, with all the corollaries 


which belong to such a change in the political 
situation. While the strength of free-trade senti- 
ment is to be found mainly in the agricultural 
districts, the cities, towns and villages, even 
where manufacturing is established, contain in 
the mercantile, baifking, professional and miscel- 


who incline to oppose the protective policy; but 
in voting for candidates these men are generally 
governed by their partisan affiliations, so that a 
Republican nominee for Congress is apt to receive 
the support of such of them as are Republicans, 
and a Democratic nominee to receive the support 
of such of them as are Democrats, without regard 
to the nominee’s position on the tariff. How the 
case would stand if the tariff was the dominating 
issue of the campaign must be left to time and 
the superiority of argument to determine. One 
important feature of the situation the protection- 
ists certainly never have taken into account, 


have so long indulged under a sense of fancied 
security. There is a pride of consistency in man. 
Having expressed an opinion against the tariff in 
the presence of others, this pride very frequently 
precipitates him into maintaining such opinion, 
even under enlightenment which makes him 
conscious of being in the wrong. No other 
class is so difficult as this to convert from error. 
By permitting the Free-Trade League to occupy 
chosen fields during seedtime, and there unmo- 
lested to sow and harvest crops of opinions, the 
protectionists must expect, in prosecuting their 
work of proselytism hereafter, to encounter as a 
great obstacle this pride of consistency. It is 
surprising to what extent it sometimes governs 
even an intelligent man’s mind. How little 
organized work is being done, and how apathetic 
is the feeling on the subject in the west, may be 
exemplified by the fact that the Industrial League 
of America, with headquarters in Chicago, 
although powerfully active in 1880, and holding 
a national tariff convention in this city in Novem- 
ber of last year, has been virtually defunct for 
lack of any resources whatever to continue its 
operations. <A recent sign of some waking up is 
the creation of a protective tariff club in Detroit 
for purposes of propagandism. 

It is plain that the claims of free-trade suc- 
cess in Iowa are greatly overestimated. It is a 
bold exaggeration to say, as Mr. Philpott does, 
that ‘‘it requires a good deal of moral courage in 
an Iowa man to confess to being a protectionist,” 
for he immediately goes on to break down the 
force of his assertion by sundry admissions that 
‘‘a great many”’ confess it, and that ‘‘a great 
many”’ essay to defend their position on that 
point. Perhaps, however, the most cogent evi- 
dence that Mr. Philpott claims more than is 


allowable is to be found in the fact that he feels 


possible that the free-trade agitation will not 
have the slightest effect on elections this fall.” 








constrained to acknowledge that ‘‘it is quite 


This is quite at variance with his allegations 
of rapidly growing and very earnest hostility to 
the present tariff. That must bea very tame 
and sluggish tendency which does not get up any 
perceptible momentum. Iowa has been for many 
years solidly Republican, and the Republican 
party is the party of protection, both theoretically 
and practically, being responsible for the series 
of tariffs begun in 1861, and for the system now = 
in force. A spreading growth of free-trade senti- 
ment in Iowa would mean, therefore, dissensions 
in the Republican ranks; yet we have no hint of 
anything of the kind. Were it so, the differences 
would have made themselves widely heard and 
strongly felt, as is the case with the different sort 
of dissensions in Pennsylvania. Doubtless there — 
have been encouraging free-trade gains in lowa 
and in other agricultural states, but no proof is 
forthcoming that they have yet become of much 
worth as factors in determining elections except 
in particular spots. Still, if there should con- 
tinue to be little opposition to the propagandism | 
now in progress, the future may have larger 
results in store. 

I agree with Mr. Philpott that the tariff prom- 
ises to be the dominant issue in the national 
campaign of 1884. Every sign in the political 
skies points to that dominancy. This has long 
been my opinion. As early as 1877 I clearly 
foresaw that the country was approaching a great 
crisis on this question, and I then began to warn 
the friends of protection to prepare for what was 
coming. This communication is already too long 
to enter into a detail of my reasons for so early 
coming to that conclusion; but it is my belief 
that the crisis will be, when it arrives, whether 
in 1884 or later, one unparalleled in our history 
for intensity, extent, bitterness, excitement and 
danger to our protective system. 

Davip H. Mason. 

Chicago, Lll., June 26. 










THE IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. , 

Sir—In reply to your request for information| 
as to agricultural reports in Iowa, I have to state 
that the Iowa State Agricultural Society is the 
representative of the agricultural, mechanical 
and domestic relations of our people. It has 
existed since 1854, and for a long time was aided 
by an appropriation from the state, but of late or, 
years has received no aid whatever. It publishes 
a volume of transactions every year of about five 
hundred pages, giving reports of proceedings of 
nearly one hundred county and district societies, 
their condition of agriculture, and also a general 
review of the condition of agriculture throughout 
the state, essays on matters suited to Iowa, 
needs in agriculture, reports of discussions, etc. — 
These are published by the state. A system of | me: 
crop reports has been inaugurated, and there are 
now nearly nine hundred townships that havea 
correspondent. These reports are published by 
the society, and an abstract is telegraphed to all 
principal newspapers desiring the same. There q me 
is an annual fair held at such place as may seem 
best to subserve the interests of the people, both 
visitors and exhibitors. Premiums of late years . 
amount to $18,000. The fairs are well patron- 
ized, are growing steadily in favor, have the con- 
fidence of the people in respect to their utility, 
and for twenty-eight years have been an 
important factor in advancing the agricultural 
interests of the state. hy ° 

The estimates of this office of the named crops — 
for the year 1881 are as follows: 
Yield per Y ae 


acre. Bushels Price per ' 
Acres. bush. harvested, bushel. Value. 

Cora ORR 6,647,000 30 199,410,000 § .43 $85,746,300 
Wiheat..s, 055 2,900,000 6 17,400,000 1.05 18,270,000 
Mo ECR AA 1,664,180 30 49,925,400 34 16,974, j 
RG oc 103,580 12 1,242, F 7455 . 
Barley......... 173,200 19 3,290, 67 2,204, wy 
Mla Riess maak mele 329,000 5 1,645,000 1.05 1,727,250 
Potatoes...... 109,270 54 5,900,980 = 1.25 7,370,225 
Sweet potatoes 2,800 342-7 96,000 Ez 124,800 

BY a xewneenn 2,165,268 154% 3,247,902" 6,66 2-3 21,652,680 

* Tons, sys ‘ 

Yours truly, ‘ ‘ f 


Joun R. SHAFFER, Secretary. ‘ 
Secretary's Office, Iowa State Agricultural Society, 
fairfield, Iowa, June 21, elegy 
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- RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


A corporation may be sued for damages for 
malicious prosecution, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, in Boogher vs. The 
Life Association of America, decided in May. 


To support a promise made to pay a debt 


_ which has been released by a voluntary release 


in writing, under seal, there must be a new con- 
sideration shown, in the opinion of the Maryland 
Court of Appeals, in Ingersoll vs. Martin, decided 
in March. 





A sued B for goods sold and delivered to him, 
and attached B’s property, and B set up as a 
counterclaim to the debt that A had injured him 


maliciously by bringing the suit before the debt 
was due. 


In this case, Schmidt vs. Bichanbach, 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota, on May 9, 
decided that such a counterclaim could not be 
set up as a defense. 





A delivered to B a sum of money to be paid 
to C after his death, and the amount was paid to 
C after the death of A. An action was brought 
by the administrators of A against B, Bostwick 
ys. Mahaffy, to recover the money left with him. 
The Supreme Court of Michigan, in April, 
decided in B’s favor. Judge Campbell, in the 
opinion said: The gift to C was a valid gift, and 


_B was the trustee appointed to carry it out. 


A span of horses to a wagon were hitched in 
front of A’s house, and he, in sprinkling his pave- 


ment, turned the hose on the horses, and they 


became frightened, broke loose, and ran against 
B’s horse and wagon, injuring them. In an 


action for damages, Former vs. Geldmecher, the 


Supreme Court of Missouri, in February, 1882, 


Henry, in the opinion said: While one is not 
presumed to know the disposition or habits pecu- 
liar to particular animals, but only of the disposi- 
tion and habits which are common to that species 
of animals, every one is chargeable with notice of 
the general disposition of any kind of wild or 
tame animal to stray, and of its liability to take 
fright. 


A proceeded against B, the proprietor of a 
newspaper, to restrain him from publishing cer- 
tain libelous paragraphs and cartoons against and 
ofhim. In this case, State vs. Civil District 
Court, the Supreme Court of Louisiana, in May, 
decided against A. Judge Fenner, in the opinion, 
said: It has passed into a settled rule of juris- 
prudence that courts of equity will not lend 
their aid to enjoin the publication of libels or 
works of a libelous nature, even though the 
libelous publication is calculated to injure the 
credit, business or character of the person 
against whom it is directed. In England 
and in the common law states of this Union 
courts of equity alone have power to issue 
injunctions. They decline to do it in such 
cases on the two-fold ground that they have 
no such jurisdiction, and that the remedy at law 
is ample. What is the remedy at law? Nothing 
but an action for damages or criminal prosecution. 


Those remedies exist under our law as amply as 


elsewhere, and they are the only remedies. 


A sent to Ba piano and three organs for sale 
on commission, and B pledged the goods to C 
for borrowed money. A demanded his property, 
and on C’s refusal to deliver it up brought an 
action of replevin. In this case, McCreary vs. 
Gains, the Supreme Court of Texas, in Decem- 
ber, affirmed a judgment in favor of A. Judge 
Stayton, in the opinion, said: The relation of 
principal and factor carries with it to the factor 
the possession of the property and the power to 


sell it; if either of these elements are wanting, 
the relation of principal and factor does not exist, 


and the possession must be referred to some 
other class of bailment, and the power to sell to 
some other class of agency. It is not believed 
that at common law the simple facts of possession 
and power of sale have ever been held sufficient 
ndicia of ownership in a factor to authorize a 

ird person to take the property so held in 


<r i 


pledge for the debt of the factor. The law is 
thus stated by an elementary writer: At com- 
mon law it was held that an agent authorized to 
sell goods could not, although the apparent 
owner thereof by permission of his principal, 
pledge the same by delivering to a person either 
the goods themselves or any document of title 
relating thereto. 





A contract was made by two corporations by 
which one was to supply to the other goods of 
specified kind and quality, and in a controversy 
between them the purchaser endeavored to show 
that shortly before it entered into this contract it 
had examined certain goods in the vendor’s 
yards, and that these were the particular goods 
which had been stipulated for in the contract. 
In this case, Watsontown Car Manufacturing 
Company vs. Elmsport Lumber Company, the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in March, de- 
cided that under the contract the evidence 
offered could not be given, as it was plainly in 
contradiction of the contract itself; goods of a 
certain kind and quality were to be furnished, 
not any particular goods. 





A entered into a written contract of purchase 
and sale with a lumber company for two cargoes 
of lumber known as “‘deals.”” He claimed, in 
the case, Cockburn vs. Ashland Lumber Com- 
pany, $6,109.61, and recovered only $50, and he 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
which in April reversed the judgment and gave 
him a new trial. Judge Lyon, in the opinion, 
said: The damages allowed were not sufficient ; 
they were nominal only, and denied to the pur- 
chaser the amount he had the right to claim. 
The general rule in actions to recover damages 
for the breach of an agreement to sell and deliver 
goods is that the difference between the market 
price of the goods at the time and place specified 
in the contract for delivering the same and the 
contract price is the measure of damages. The 
basis of this rule is that, on the failure of the 
vendor to deliver, the purchaser may go into the 
market at the time and place of delivery and sup- 
ply himself with the same kind of goods at the 
market price. In this case there was no price in 
the Ashland market at the time, for there were 
no deals to be sold, and some other measure of 
damages must be found. Whether the plaintiffs 
intended to sell the deals in the Quebec market 
or not, they purchased them for shipment to that 
market, and for some use there, and by any just 
rule they are entitled, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, to have the benefit of the 
market price there in the estimate of their 
damages. We think it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that the parties contemplated this as the 
result of a breach of the defendant’s agreement 
to deliver the deals. The defendant company 
was cognizant of facts which make such pre- 
sumption almost conclusive against it. Hence 
the market price at Quebec of deals like those 
contracted for at the times when in the usual 
course of transportation they could have reached 
there had both parties fulfilled their contract, say 
in August and September, 1878, is the true basis 
upon which the plaintiff's damages should be 
assessed. From this value should be deducted 
the cost of transportation, including insurance, 
the fees for inspection, and any other expenses 
(if there were any) usual and necessary to put 
the deals upon the market. The difference 
between that balance and the contract price is, 
we think, the proper measure of the plaintiff’s 
damages, as the case now stands. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


The growing scarcity and prices of walnut timber in this 
country has been noticed heretofore. In England recently two 
walnut trees blew down containing timber each which at market 
rates brought over $500. 





The Kansas City directory for 1882 has been published, and 
contains nearly 25,500 names. This, the ¥ournal of that city 
states, represents a population “ upward of 85,000, after making 
all due allowance for some 2,500 firms ‘not fully represented’ 
at Kansas City.” " 





Le Tabac says that the French government has brought in a 
bill to prolong the exclusive privilege of buying, manufacturing 
and selling tobacco, which has belonged to the state since July 
1, 1811, to January 1, 1893. In the event of the non-passage of 
the bill, the French tobacco monopoly will cease January 1 
next, 





The London Labour News of June 10 says that the British 
labor market had settled to its normal condition since the holi- 
days. Some degree of activity is reported in the north of Eng- 
land among the iron mills, due, it is said, to the strike in that 
line in the United States. There is considerable “uneasiness” 
still among the miners in the north part of Wales. 





The Kansas City Savings Association, Kansas City, Mo., will 
to-day change its name to the Bank of Commerce, with its 
paid up capital stock increased to $200,000, The Kansas City 
Fournal adds that the Savings Association has been one of the 
stanchest of all financial institutions, having safely ridden all 
financial storms since its organization in 186s. 





Germany is said to surpass all other countries in the consump- 
tion of matches per capita. Statistics have been produced to 
show that, while the inhabitants of Germany use a quantity 
equivalent to ten to fifteen each daily, Belgians destroy about 
nine, the English eight, and French six. The high rate of con- 
sumption is believed to be due largely to the prevalence of the 
custom of smoking. 





The London Leather Trades’ circular states that, though 
tanning for the most part in Bosnia is carried on on a small 
scale, a large establishment has grown up in the districts of 
Mostar and Serajewo, There ox, sheep and goat skins are 
tanned, and the latter dyed green, red and yellow, and worked 
up into Turkish slippers. Large numbers of skins are exported 
from Bosnia undressed. 





A correspondent of the Chattanooga Tradesman, writing 
from Savannah, says that the increase in the naval stores busi- 
ness at that point has been conspicuous, and that the outlook is 
for 25 per cent. more business in this line at Savannah during 
1882 than in any preceding year. Since April 1 the receipts of 
rosin at Savannah have been 68,000 barrels down to June 7, 
against 42,000 barrels for a like period last year. Of spirits the 
increase has been from 12,000 to 21,000 barrels. Prices have 
been well maintained, and the demand good. The shipments 
have been 72,562 barrels of rosin and 18,058 barrels of spirits. 





Recent statements published concerning the financial results 
to companies engaged in insuring from fire are of interest. It 
appears that in an aggregate period of 167 years the 22 largest 
foreign companies doing business in the United States paid 
$61 in losses and $30 in expenses for every $100 received in pre- 
miums, This indicates an average profit of only g per cent. 
Another point brought out is that in underwriting in 22 states, 
through an aggregate period of 220 years (excluding the Boston 
and Chicago fires), the profit on premiums received during that 
time amounting to about $641,000,000, has been 18%% per cent. 
This is the record of the strong companies. With the heavy 
competition which they have shown themselves able to with- 
stand, it does not appear strange, in the light of their earnings, 
that the records of the courts of the country contain the 
obituaries of so many once promising insurance concerns. 





Artificial ice is now used at most large southern cities. The 
exceptions are such seaports as find it cheaper to ship ice from 
the north. The retail price for artificial ice at the south twenty- 
three years ago was $3 per hundred. It has fallen to $1.50, but 
none of the processes, says an exchange, are cheap enough to 
compete with nature when it comes to the use of ice in brew- 
eries. The New Orleans Times-Democrat, however, announces 
the organization of The New Orleans Refrigerator and Manu- 
facturing Company, whose intention it is to build a large ware- 
house, to be kept at an average temperature of 40° Fahrenheit, 
and portions thereof at a point below freezing. This refrigera- 
tor warehouse, it is expected, will save New Orleans merchants 
from much of the loss to which they have heretofore been sub- 
jected for want of like accommodations. The new company 
will keep the building cool by means of artificial ice, two large 
refrigerating machines being now on the way from New York 
city, to be placed in the warehouse as soon as completed. The 
company state also that they will manufacture ice at southern 
cities wherever it is found that there is sufficient custom to 
make such an enterprise pay a reasonable profit, 





The Western Tobacco Fournal has taken pains to compile 
some statistics concerning the stocks of leaf tobacco “in the 
open markets of the world” June 1 last, which are of importance 
tothetrade, At western markets, viz., Cincinnati, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Clarksville, Paducah, Hopkinsville, Nashville and 
Evansville, the total stocks June 1, 1882, amounted to 40,871 
hogsheads, as against 32,008 hogsheads June 1, 1881, an in- 
crease of about 25 percent. At the cities of New York, Balti- 
more, Richmond and New Orleans, denominated the seaboard 
markets, the stocks on June r last amounted to 76,897 hogsheads, 
as compared with 71,852 hogsheads on a like date in 1881, a 
gain of about 7 percent. The aggregate stocks in the United 
States June 1, 1882, were, then, 117,768 hogsheads, against 
303,860 hogsheads June 1, 1881, ora gain of about 12 per cent. 
From Liverpool, London, Glasgow, Bremen, Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam the total stocks reported were 66,297 
hogsheads, against 84,893 hogsheads last year, a falling off of 
about 22 percent. The stocks at all markets foot up 184,065 
hogsheads, against 188,753 hogsheads, a decrease in the visible 
supply of 4,688 hogsheads during the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1882, or a little over 2 per cent. 


A late census bulletin furnishes some interesting data con- 
cerning the drift of migration and immigration. It appears 
that the northwestern states and territories are more largely 
settled by residents of western states than by those from the 
east. Inthesame distant localities the foreign population is 
far more divided than on the Atlantic seaboard. Thus in the 
extreme northwest one finds the Dutch, Norwegians, Austrians, 
Swedes and Russians as frequently as Irish or German or 
French. In New York, however, the Irish constitute about 
to per cent, of the entire population, and the Germans about 7 
percent. In Pennsylvania the percentages of the two classes 
to the population of the state are, respectively, 6 and 4 per cent. 
Germans, the Irish and the English constitute the greater part 
of the foreign population on the eastern seabord, arrivals from 
other countries generally going further inland to settle. Immi- 
gration as yet has produced not heavy marks upon: the tables 
of population of the southern states. North Carolina’s pop- 
ulation, said to be typical in this respect, contains not more 
than one-fourth of 1 per cent. of foreign born. Southerners, 
however, migrate freely, and the population statistics of the 
census show this. Strange as it may appear, southerners are 
beginning to come north to a noticeable extent. This is 
instanced by the fact that there are four times as many (white) 
Virginians now living in Ohio as there are residents of the 
latter state who were born in Massachusetts, 


The Glasgow Herald remarks that it is a satisfaction to know 
that, notwithstanding the obstacles thrown in the way of an 
excessive tariff, British manufacturers are still able to hold 
their own, ‘at least in some of the markets of America.” As 
an instance, it is stated that the heavy production of ginghams 
in the United States has decreased the price of the same, not- 
withstanding which this article ‘‘remains almost a drug on the 
market.’’ Ginghams imported from Great Britain, on the con- 
trary, cost more, and are advancing, the styles of the foreign 
goods being popular, It is admitted, says the Herald, that the 
American ginghams are inferior in style and finish, and that 
therefore there is a preference for the foreign article, despite 
the greater cost. 





The progress of Japanese literature, at least in the increasing 
number of works published, is noticeable. For last year the 
number was 4,910, as against 3,992 in the previous year. Of 
these works 545 were political ones published by the govern- 
ment, 255 pertained to jurisprudence, 25 to political economy, 
164 to geography, 267 to medicine, 116 to mathematics, 17 to 
chemistry, and 20 to natural history. It was in works of history, 
poetry and drawing that the chief increase took place, but in 
light literature, like novels and fairy tales, the works published 
numbered only 193. Newspapers did not get on at all during the 
year. Out of 167 published in 1880, over 100 had ceased to exist 
by the end of 1881, Only one of them died at the hands of goy- 
ernmental violence, Many translations and adaptations of 
European and American works were among the total of 4,910 
published in the year, 





The fifth annual convention of the Cottonseed Crushers? 
Association was held in New York during the past week. The 
mills represented by the delegates to the convention are some 
sixty in number, There were represented $3,000,000 as cost of 
plant in an industry employing 6,000 persons. Mr. Jules 
Aldige, of New Orleans, presided. In his address Mr, Aldige 
called attention to the falling off in the exports of cottonseed 
oil. He pointed out, however, a growing home demand. Fol- 
lowing the example set by Spain, Italy has placed duties upon 
the importation of cottonseed oil which are almost prohibitory. 
In 1879-80 the exports of oil were 147,241 barrels, In the year 
following the shipments abroad fell to 47,708; since September 
1, 1881, they have amounted to but 11,798 barrels. ‘The demand 
for oilcake meal for feeding and fertilizing purposes is said to 
be increasing both at home and abroad. Sharp competition in 
buying seed has been developed during the past year. 


In London most of the big brewers control a large number 
of the public houses, as is likewise the case in New York 
city. When a prominent brewing firm of London failed, some 
years since, they returned in their schedule 359 public houses 
of which they held the leases, together with stringent stipula- 
tions that such were to take no other beer than theirs, It is of 
interest to note that the embarrassed firm was soon upon its 
feet again. In New York city a very large percentage of the 
richly furnished lager-beer saloons, where carved hardwoods 
are so lavishly displayed, are practically retail branches of the 
various brewers, who in a like manner control them. The 
nominal proprietor is generally a popular fellow in the ward, 
is useful about election times, and has the faculty of drawing 
custom, for all of which he practically receives a percentage on 
his sales, It is remarked, however, by those who pretend to 
know, that occasionally the nominal proprietor is enabled, by 
“thrift and economy,”’ to buy out the brewer. 





Mr. Keely appears to have been outdone. At least, the Phila- 
delphia Record tells how Keely’s motor is rivaled by a new 
power which has been discovered, and the patent for which has 
passed into the hands of a wealthy Philadelphian, a Mr. Blum- 
enburg. The material from which the energy is said to be gen- 
erated is bi-sulphide of carbon, The compound is well known 
in chemistry, but has not heretofore been suspected of possess- 
ing any such quality as that referred to above, This chemical 
agent is said to be utilized as a motor agent in the form of 
vapor, the advantage claimed being that, while water expands 
under the action of heat in the ratio of 1 cubic inch to 1,7¢0, 
bi-sulphide of carbon has an expansive quality of 1 to 8,000. 
While 320° Fahrenheit are required to make steam available, 
180% are said to accomplish a like result for this chemical. The 
Record tells of a ten-horse engine having been made available 
with the new motor, and the results are said to have been 
highly satisfactory. The cost of operating the bi-sulphide of 
carbon motor is stated to be “trifling.” This causes enthu- 
siasts on the subject to predict that the days of steam are over. 





The latest report of an experiment to determine the relative 
cost of illumination by means of the incandescent electric 
lamp and by coal gas is found in the London Furniture 
Gazette, and is based on the adoption of the electric method 
by a Mr. Crooke, F. C. S., No. 7 Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, Mr. Crooke placed a dynamo machine in his cellar, 
a small Burgen, which he drove with a 3!4-horse-power 
Otto gas engine. He derived but 2-horse-power, however, 
so far as the dynamo was concerned, the extra 114-horse- 
power having been required by the sound deadeners which 
he was obliged to introduce to keep from annoying his neigh- 
bors, It cest £300 to wire the house, put in lamps, etc., more 
than was necessary, as the result showed. ‘The maximum elec- 
tric current obtained is 11.5 amperes through an external 
resistance of 1z0hms, There are in the building about fifty 
lamps. The power available suffices only to run those in two 
rooms and part of those ina third. The gasengine requires but 
five minutes’ attention to oil, etc., and runs about eight hours 
daily. The cost to overhaul the engine on Saturdays is placed 
at 2s. 6d. The gas burned in the engine when the machine is 
feeding its maximum number of lamps (twenty-two 20-candle 
lamps) is about 550 cubic feet in five hours, costing (at 3s. 2d. 
per 1,000) 1s. 9d. Assuming that the light is required on an 
average five hours a night all the year round, this would come 
to £2 9s. a month, or £31 17s. per annum. To obtain, not an 
equal amount of light, but a fairly good light from gas to replace 
this amount of electric light, would require, says Mr. Crooke, 
thirty gas-burners, each burning 5 feet per hour, or 750 feet in 
five hours, costing 2s. 4%4d., or £3 6s. 6d. per month, or £43 
4s. 6d. per annum. The expenses per month by the two systems 
stand: 
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Balance in favor electric system per month,........ 76 
This, ina year, increases to £4 17s, 6d, in favor of the new 
light. 








FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

The stock market has been dreadfully dull this 
week, and the decision of the governing body of 
the Stock Exchange to close from Saturday till 
Wednesday morning next tended to deepen the 
In times like these, when labor move- 





dullness. 
ments are agitating the country, traders have a 
strong dislike to no anything involving the carry- 
ing of stocks over a holiday, and, as at this 
time the market is wholly abandoned to the 
traders, big and little, the transactions have 
been entirely unimportant. It is a noticeable 
fact that the transactions on the Exchange have 
fallen off pretty steadily since prices were run 
up to their present level by the movement to 
“twist the begun about three weeks 
While this upward movement was in full 


shorts,” 
ago. 
blast the number of shares traded in daily was 
for obvious reasons quite large. Having got the 
prices of all stocks in which there was much 
short interest up to a point where this was 
cleaned up by the covering of those who 
were caught, the rise came to a dead halt. 
Since then transactions have dropped day by 
day to about half of what they were. The 
explanation is that there is no public buying in 
this market and operators are waiting. 

About the only event of the week worthy of 
note was the publication on Tuesday last of the 
semi-annual statements of the Lake Shore and 
They had no percepti- 
ble effect on the stocks of either company, their 


Michigan Central roads. 


purport being tolerably well known beforehand. 
The Michigan Central declared no dividend, 
having earned none; the Lake Shore did, though 
that had not earned one either. The statements 
of both, coming down to the close of June, are 
necessarily partly estimated. That of the Michi- 


gan Central is as follows: 














1882, 1881. 
GrOSS QarMini eS os cie'es oa eurir'e sive sea Weeme $4,177,500 $4,340,000 
Operating expenses and taxes........-... 3,250,000 3,045,000 
Percentage of earnings .........+.+.0000% (77.80) (70.16) 
Net carnlngs.. s.0ihsces sa esassieieels -++ $927,500 $1,295,000 
Interest and rentals, ........000.+eceuee 900,000 853,000 
Balance, «occ avieiss ste s waive sisisla sais $27,500 $442,000 


It will be seen by the above that the company, 


after all expenses paid, comes out at the close of 
the half-year with the magnificent surplus of 
$27,500, against $442,000 for the same period of 


last year. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the treas- 
urer, in an appended note, states that the railroad 
war and the marked falling off of business con- 
sequent on the general deficiency of the crops 
last explain the poor showing the 
road What has been commented 
on as significant, in view of the Lake Shore 
statement made at the same time, is that there is 
no promise given, either direct or implied, that 
any dividend will be paid by the road this year at 
all. The good promise of the crops is referred to, 
especially those of Michigan, and the settlement 
of the railroad disputes, but it is not intimated 
that either will enable the road to pay anything 
to the stockholders. 

Coming to the Lake Shore statement, we find 


year 
makes. 
















a different complexion put upon things. The 
figures are as follows: 
1882, 1881. 
Gross earnings. . $8,026.200 $8,954,926 
Operating expenses 5 vast I cbt 764 
Percentage of earnings . a on __59.02) 
INGE GArMiINGG. «cc. cs. .tocrossnoetersss 2, $2,622 

Interest, rentals Aig 1409 $366,762 

anteed stock.. 1,500,000 1,362,000 


BAlONCE: cack sess 


1,122, 
Equals per share..... : ieee 


$2,307,762 
68 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS, 


Paid Mays, & per Cents... vncccsscce cunts , 
Payable August T,'9 per VEDtiavccwceseee ae 1,978,660 
$856,251 


The first thing that strikes the reader is the 





Deficiency ....... Cub edee inne ea'acian 


fact that the company has declared dividends of 


4 per cent. for the half year, while only earning 
2.27 per cent. The next thing is that, in the item 
of ‘interest, rentals and dividends on guaranteed 
stock,” there is an increase this half year equal 
to about 7 per cent. per annum on nearly $4,- 
000,000, which seems to prove the allegation 
more than once made that the Lake Shore Com- 
pany have been issuing second mortgage bonds 
this year, which, it is said, were taken in bulk 
by Mr. Vanderbilt, and therefore have not 
come upon the market. The reason given by the 
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company for paying a dividend not earned is 
that in the preceding four years more has been 
earned by the road than the stockholders received 
to the amount of $2,620,000, and from this 
surplus the company now draws to make 
up the deficiency. There is unquestionably 
much truth in this; yet the estimate 
of many conservative railroad men it would 
have been better for the company to have 
reduced its dividend to 6 per cent. this year. 
The directors say that they expect for the re- 
mainder of the year to do alarge-business at good 
prices, even allowing for the competition of the 
new road which parallels the Lake Shore, and 
will, it is expected, be open for business in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Vanderbilt is quoted in the street 
as stating that he expects his road to earn I per 
cent. a month from this time on; _ but, 
if he does, he seems to be about the only 
man who entertains that expectation. Rail- 
road traffic is at a pretty low ebb just now. 
President Roberts, of the Pennsylvania road, 
stated publicly this week that the earnings of all 
roads were very small, and there was not enough 
traffic to pay cost of transportation. It is very 
significant that the great western and north- 
western roads are now showing decreased earn- 
ings, as compared with the same time last 
year, notwithstanding their greatly increased 
mileage. 

The loan market has been easy this week, 
though there was a little flurry on Tuesday which 
carried the rate up to 9 per cent., and again on 
Friday when it went to 8 percent. This is prob- 
ably the first time in the history of the state that 
such a rate has been openly quoted; and it is 
made possible by the law passed by the legisla- 
ture a month or so ago permitting interest 
on all loans not on mortgage to be at 
such rates as the parties should agree upon. 
Under the former usury law (enacted, of course, 
for the protection of borrowers), any borrower 
on Tuesday or Friday who could not get his 
money at 6 per cent. would have had to pay the 
usual commission, the lowest quotation for this 
being ¢;, which brings the total rate up to 11% 
per cent. per annum. As it was, only a few 
small loans were made as high as 9 per cent. 
The free offerings of lenders dropped the rate to 4 
per cent., and this has been about the average rate 
for the week. Short-time loans are made at this 
rate; six months’ loans at § percent. Commercial 
paper is about 5 per cent. Gold has been 
exported this week on account of the Italian loan 
again. About $1,400,000 went out in gold bars. 
The rates of exchange have been quoted all the 
week below the gold exporting point. The 
rates yesterday were $4.85@4.8514 and $4.88@ 
$4.88 4. 

In government bonds the extended issues 
have advanced on the proposed legislation affect- 
ing them. The following were the closing 
quotations yesterday : 


in 


hte 23, aie 30.— 






bid. asked. 
U. S. 6s, extended a4 DasCilctiswemeter too} 100% 1014 
U.S. 48 ” extended (334 P. €.) .. 0006 . Ior 101% ror) 
U.S. Sys 1891, eee 114% 114 114% 
U.S. 6%s 1891, coupon . 114% 114 114% 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered . 1193 119 119! 
UU. S..48 1907, COUPON. 0.6.5.0 206 sonites 120 120 1204 


The Egyptian troubles have given a serious 
complexion to affairs abroad, and caused a good 
deal of selling of securities here on London 
account. English consols are about % per 
cent. below par, and there is no market for our 
stocks. The London quotations for these dragged 
behind ours on the way up recently, and the 
arbitrage men made a good thing of it. The 
Bank of England discount rate remains at 3 per 
cent., and the reserve is now 43 per cent. of the 
liabilities, against 467, last week. 

The bank statement of Saturday last was 
apparently favorable, but showed few changes. 
The surplus reserve was increased $743,850, 
leaving it at $9,381,250, against $9,274,200 at 
the same date last year. The following are the 
comparative totals of the statements of June 17 
and June 24: 







Lhage d 7 Fune 2 Differences, 
Loans.. $317,465,000 $318,716, Inc. $1,251,800 
Specie ....... 57,584,900 58,957, Inc. 1,072,700 
Legal tenders, 26,905,500 26,546,400 Dec. 350,100 
Deposits. . ¥612,000 304,491,000 Dec. 121,000 
Circulation....... . 18,502, 18,562, Inc. 800 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 28.04, against 27.69 at the corresponding 
week of 1881. 





THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE dy, Fue 5 
I, wns a UNE 30, 
7881, 7882, 























Alton & Terre Haute . caesueNe 65% Ee 25 
Alton & Terre Haute pref... wenetee rene 24 60 60 
Boston Air Line ne - sacenee tebe aeae ‘ 34 75% 77 
B,C, R. & Northern .......+- +2005 A a0 ae 74 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.... oy4 “a 52 
Canada Southern......-.-.- na eeateae i 5134 
Central Pacific......-sssseeseseseeee go OI 91 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans... 2 5 76 
Way, 8b. Leasiewtieese (mes pane eee 04% oe 73 
Chesapeake & Ohio... seceeees Se 29 22 22 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref...... Air 29 30 30 
eee & Ohio 2d pref......... é. 324% 3 221% 
C,, C. 8 1, Canc ees ccccsennensezes oe 2456 54 8% 
Gaiar Falls S Minnesota .........- = on oC) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 164% 130% 130% 
Chicago & Alton......eeeeeeeeeeeees 142 - 131% 133 
Chicago & Northwest com.....-----+ 129} 130 131 
Chicago & Northwest pret seevecee : 1414 143) 146 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 218 III 112 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref. 135 125% 1274 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 1424 130 130 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh..........--.+. a ae a5 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 124% 126 127% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.......... A 10 110% 11244 
Denver & Rio Grande, .......+.+++++ . ‘10 53, 50/4 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga...... 4 9 4 9% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & ou pref, 16% 17 
Hannibal & St. Josep eee canes si 1 85 85 
Hannibal & St. Joscah pref.ctescen: . 116 83 85 
Houston & Texas......+-- sebpaeuigiaee 101 7 80% 
Illinois Central.......... Pe owipttitest 139% 133) 134 
Ind., Bloom, & Western ...csceeceeee 54% 30) 38} 
Rake Shore ecccceuuaee ceeentneahinatin 120% 110 110: 
Lake Erie & Western......e+cee+-++ 61% 27 27} 
Louisville & Nashville....,...--+++6+ 1074 643% 67 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... na 55 
Missouri Pacific... ....+.++- yaasahtan 112% 93% 0434 
Manhattan Railroad.......+ ..++s+++ 26 53 52i4 
Marietta & Cincinnati rst pref Panton 16 ae bo 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref....... : 10% aS oe 
Memphis & Charleston..... eeasiisies oe 53 ee 
Metropolitan Railroad.. nate 55 85% 
Michigan Central..... 10434 91g 883, 
Milwaukee & Lake Shor < (61% 46 46% 
Mobile & Ohio,........+++ of 17 17 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 51% 31% 33% 
Morris & Essex.......-- Ee 121 123 
Nashville, Chattanooga 87 544 574 
New Jersey Central..... 1021 7 76% 
New York Central. 146% 131 130% 
New York & New H aie =e ae 
“abate york, Hevated. - ac I ¥ ee yen 
ew Yor ake Erie 40% 3 35 
New York, L. E. & Western pref 89 : 55 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.. aa 113g ry 
New York; Chicago & St. Louis p Se 29 28%4 
New York, Ontario & Western 37 23 24% 
Northern Pacific..... % 41% 407, 
Northern Pacific pref. & 79 73% 
Norfolk & Western... : as, ae 
Norfolk & Western pr = 504 504 
Ohio Central........... 35% 14 1344 
Ohio & Mississippi..... 42 32% 34 
Ohio & Mississippi pref.. 115 go 90% 
Oregon Railway avigation. 170 136 I 
Peoria, Decatur & Hyaneville.. 50% 28 2 
Philadelphia & Reading... ‘ 59% 56% 
Ohio Southern: ses cisiclave ls ciciswset siete 34 fio ie 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg... ate 30 a 
Richmond & Alleghan 55 7 18 
Rochester & Pittsburg 46 25 24 
Richmond & Danville.........-..+.0+ ae =5 a 
St. Louis & San Francisco.......... 52) 35 3614 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 7814 48 
St, Louis & San Francisco 1st pref. . 4 8 go 
St. Paul & Omaha... 06. sceey eres 5 % 403 404 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.............. 198 103% 102) 
Texas Pacific.ssiie.ss4s wajain yn bia ae 4376 44 
Toledo, Delphos & B...........-.008 se a5 i 
Wnion Pacific ssaicsscsigesceeer ats deo ; 1113 III 11034 
Wabash, St. “pula Sr Packie owsane 7 5056 284 27% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.. 95 50 51% 


* Ex div. 
THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


rss osm 23, Fune 30, 





‘ 1882. 1882. 
Western Union..... daaserae eaves 90% 8354 84% 
American (Districts i<ncinests gaainienies mic 47 40 42 
Express—Adamss ......++++0++2e-200+ 137 136 137 
ATHENICAT cameuiop anleboiisenenipie's rh or 91% 
United Statesiiv sven setear re f 6816 71 72 
Wells, Fargo ccseseh asieaasaern 127 128 128 
Pacino Man scence site crise meee: 5 52h 41% 4alg 
Canton (Company: susan scenes creep ens A an ee 
Sntro Tunnel ane sesesuscies a etsils He 1% ¥% x 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 63% 45 45 
New Central Coal Company... ..... 29 14 15 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMED: 


Fuly 1, Fune 23, Fnne 30, 
1861" A 188" ¥ 1882, 













































B. C. R. & Northern rst 5s 1024 1014 101 
Central Iowa Ist 7s...... 119 108% = 108 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g. s. + = 79 80% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s au nt. def. 13 47 474 
Chicago & Alton s. f. “a 113% 0d 
~ReiC, Ket 'Saiisosne 5 3 I 
‘a. & Mo. R. ist 7s II 117 
St Li; rp & C, 1st 7 * 118% Il 116 
aa Miss. 5 id Ist zs on ee signiet I0I 101 
icago, Durlin on ‘uincy Cn. 7S. 4 I 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c 1 128% = A 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ist g. 5s 105} reais 
New Jersey Central rst 7s . ed 117: 118 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s 118% 1104 1104 
New bea AS ate adj. 7s 10814 1056 105, 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as.. ars mig 100 10014 
American Dock & Improvement 7 Ree 13214 93 93 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P.c 138 135 134 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P. di. 122144 119 122 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 7s, $ on 1209 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La Sao 7s. 123 121 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & M. 7s. 125 120 1aI 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & D. 7s. 125 120 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. ee 120 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. cn. 7s......... 131 122 122 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7s. 102 To2 102 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P. rI. RD. ext. 3s. aa 122 T21g 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 6s, S. W. d. 107 110 1I0 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst s,LaC, &D. 99 y 95 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. ist S.M.div.6s. 107% —109$ 1097, 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst H.&D.d. 7s. 120 ra Ir i) 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s ........ 112 108 108 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s.. ; 105% 102 102 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s. ry 133 130% 131} 
Chicago & Northwest Ist 7s . Il 108} 10854 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 78. 128% 124% 125% 
Gace Sa & Milwaukee ist 7s. Ac 23 123 
Lake Shore div. 7s........ 130 121% 121% 
Lake Shore cn, c. Ist 7S..... ef a 127 12814 
Lake Shore cn, r. Ist.... 129 125 125 
Lake Shore cn, c, 2d 7s . 127 121 121g 
Louisville & Nashville cn, “3s, vee 12: 116% 116% 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g...... ‘ 1 100 102 
Louisville & Nash,, N. O. & M. rst 6s. és go 85 
Louisville & Nashville gen, 68 252 -5e 1094 4 94d 
Nashville& Decatur rst 7s.. ace =4 1185 1194 
Lake Erie & Western rst 6s ....... 112 99 IOI 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie rst 6s. 110lg 9914 9914 
New York & Manhattan Beach ist 7s. 107 1034 10344 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s......... 100% = 1035S: 103% 
Michigan Central cn. 7.......... seen 130} 124% 124% 
Missouri, Kansas & ‘exas cn, as. zg I 106% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc. 86 60% 61 
Houston & Central Missouri 1st 7s.. 1% 1064 1064 
Mobile & Ohid O46: Hewes canece<se sve 11444 Ios 105, 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. pees Ist 7s. 117 116 11656 
New York Central (i Beare a 10514 102 102 
New York Central 6s, 4 a anie se stad 110 112 106% 
New York Central & Hudson rst c.7s, r 134 134 
Canada Southern ist int. gtd., 3 tos.. 101 95: 05 
Biarlerd tht 9S, Cede sclcces sccnecpsce 134 13153 1314 
— NRE FR SET, Sagce de tse eae eed 134 1314 ve 
Da ip ent Oe De tty Geb. doa ioe wiee xe F ok 98 98 
Nevada Neem Ist OBS k Mama ecee ete} 4 4 
io ississippi cn. s. f. 7s....... 4 - 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. ge ? avepes ra ma ge 
Ghio & Mississippi rst, S . div. oe ia 116 116 
























Fuly 1, Fune 23, Fune 30, 
rer, 1882. 1882. 
Ohio Central 1st 6s..-. .-+ 104% 95 95 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s .. ee 90 go 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansvil ¢ 1st 6s. . <s 105 105 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. div. 1st 6s. 110 100 100. 
Central Pacific g. 6s. 116 117: 119 
Western Pacific 6s.. 112% 114 115 
Southern Pacific of California 1st 194 I 105; 
Union Pacific rst 6s...... ou 11 1 119 
Winona & St. Peters 2d ot 109 115 115 
CC, CG. @ 1. rat acti . 124 124 124 
cy St. P| M. & O.'c anion 10434 103 103 
Cy Str Pook 0. bay & a 112 113 113 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s.......... 1% mo 110 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7S CV. 117 _i2 112 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W’n7s.. 126 127 127 
a Binghamton & ie Y. 1st 7s. 123 121 123 
& Essex Ist 7s.. Seaewsleess 140 137 135 
Morris & Essex 2d 7S .....seeseeeeees 119 116) 114 
Morris & Essex st cn, gtd. 7S......+ 127 120 120 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s.. 110 106% = 
Delaware & Hudson Canal tst r. 7s... 120 116% = 110% 
Delaware & Hud. Canalrst P.d.c.7s. 126 119 119 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... ..-- 110 15 114 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s .......+ 110 107 107 
Albany & Susquehanna st cn. gd. 7s. 125 125 125 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 7S...... 135 131 131 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s..... 120 112% 112 
Denver & Rio Grande rst en. 7s ' 120 105 105 
Denver, South Park & Pacificist 7s. 110 pt rorlg 
Erie 2d Xt. 5S....ccceceeees ti PASO 110 108 Ir 
Erie 9d ext. 7s......+0« 109% 104 104 
Erie 4th ext. 5s. 110 107 107 
Erie 5th ext. 7s.. Ir 110 110 
Erie Ist cn. g. 75 133 126 126 
Long Dock 7s.......+. oe 116 116 
Buffalo, N. & Erie rst 7s.. ea > oa 128 128 
Nie; Lake Erie & W’nn. adcn.6s. 1037, 88 88 
G. H. & San A. Ist 6s........ aon so 107 104 104 
Houston & Texas Cen, 1st m. 1. 7s... 112 11234 at 
Houston & Texas Cen, st W.div.7s. = U1 108% 108. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W. sgt *, 115 112 112 
Houston & Texas Cen, 2d C, m. 130 119 120 
Houston & Texas Cen, 2d WEN. 8s. ae 132 132 
Cedar Falls & Minn, Ist 7S........+.. 116 Ir II 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n 1st p ’d7s. 128 Ir I 
Indianapolis, Bloom, &W’'n rst 3-4-5-6s 7 go 89 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W’'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 5 75 vid 
Indiana, agg & Fie eure - is 109 103 103, 
Lake Shore, M 1104 | 17 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. hy ae 108% =: 1084 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s. 116 108 108 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht, 7s. 117 118% = 11834 
Buffalo & Erie n. oe 120 122 
Buffalo & State Line 73......-+.+.0+- «s 100 100 
Ki. '& W. By ASt 78s cccacpeaevuroeciescie Gr Too 100 
Union Pacific 1. g. 7s... : 118 11334 14 
Union Pacific s. f, 8s....... : 129 121 121 
Union Pacific r. 8s.....- Soe caves rae 129 1194 119 
Union Pacific col. tr. 6s. Tneaoe eCees 1g 105 105 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '95....-..- seo 117 112 113 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, ’ «alee eas 113% 110 
Kansas Pacific, D D. div. 68 as..... aoe 114 109 110 
Kansas Pacific, D neve Ist cn, 68.... 109 102% = r02 
Mo. P. rst cn. 6s 107 100 100) 
§ 5 of Mo. 1st 6s.. 113 108 107: 
R., Of Mo: 2059S, \00s.cusjesscnieenee ia 110 114 
Si. Louis & San Fran’ co ad 6s, cl. AY 107 A 5 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C 97% a 
St. pen & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 97 86 
S. P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s.... Fi 106% ~— 106 
Texas & Pacific cn. 6s . 105 5 5 
Texas & Pacific inc. &l. g. 87 5 a 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. 101% 83: 83 
Aeaeriel ge Ft. W'e & Chicago 3d. 73. os 139 139 
Salon & ee aths.f.6s..;  —"x10}q) aig 113 
C, & I. C. rst cn. 7s.... 135 120 120 
CC. & I. C. rst t. c. c. sup 122 115 115 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. Ist 78. 102 89 89 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s. 120 114 Il 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7s. 112 105 104 
St. Louis & I. M., A. bh, 1st 7s... 113% 105, Io! 
St. Louis & I. M, C. & F. rst.. rs Be I 
St. Louis, A. & aT = Ist 7s.. “4 i 117 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. ane 15 109% =: 109% 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. ad inc. 5 ees 107 95 95 
St. P., M. & M. 1st Ill Ill peed 
St. P., M. & M. 2d 108 III 1124 
Ww hshaiske Sst Ine Pr Io2 é z 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 99% % +14 
Wabash, Sp Le&F. 1II 100 102 
Wabash, St. L. & P. 2d 7s ext. sac pees 98 3 
Wabash, St. L. & P. equipment us 50 5 5 
pyenet St. . Pl cnicv: Jaws = 58. 
reat Western ad 7: IIL 99 
St. Louis, K. & N. 112 102 102 
St. Louis, K. &N., (OMe 119% 105% 106 
St. Louis, K. & N., C. 101 100 100 
St. Louis, K&N, es 106 100 100 
Western Union C. 7S.....seeseceseees 122 15% = «Ig 
Western Union r, 78,..... caine eisai 122 ar 114 
New Jersey Central inc.......++-.+++ 102 85, 
C., Cy 8&1. C. ine. 78. 0000000 744 4° e 
Central Iowa c, d. Cer....++++-55- 5 5, 5, 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n inc, 110 65 65 


THE BIDS ON THE 


Alabama, cl. A., 2 to §.. 
Alabama, cl. A, sm. 
Alabama, cl. B. Gs. 

Alabama, cl. C. 2 to 4 
Arkansas 6s, fd. 


Arkansas 7s, M. 
Arkansas 7s, L. 
Arkansas 7s, M. 
Arkansas 78, A, 
Georgia 6s, 86. 
Georgia 7s, n., 
Georgia 7s, ind., 
Georgia 7s, g 
Louisiana 7s, cn., 'I4. 
Louisiana 7s, sm. 
Michigan 6s, '83. 
Missouri 6s, due "82 or r 83 
Missouri 6s, due oe 
Missour ibs, ir 
Missouri 6s, due ’ 
Missouri 6s, due’ 
Missouri a. or u., 
Missouri fdg. , due’ 
Missouri, H. "® St. 
Missouri, H. & St. 
New York 6s, gc, 
New York 6s, ¢ 
New York 6s, 3 
new York 6s, g. 
ew York 6s, g. 


i: 


res 
i 
North Carolina 6s, 
North Carolina we 
N. 


y 


North Carolina 
North Carolina 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina N. 
North Carolina fdg. a 


North Carolina n., 
North Carolina, CR. 


North Carolina sp. t., cl. 2....... 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 3...... z 
North Carolina cn, 48. 
North Mar ie cn, hag BM cece n 
Ohio 6s, 
Rhode islend 6s, ¢., 5 
South Carolina 6s, a athe 
Tennessee 6s, o., 
Tennessee 6s, n., ee 
Tennessee 6s, n., 


tteeeee 


n. S.5 ae Aesttew 


Virginia 6s, 0. syatttee tenes eens 
Virginia 6s, n., '66.......--. aaSaee 
Virginia 6s, n.,’ RW siaawewtateweate 
Virginia 65s, Cn .....seeseeeeneeene 
Virginia 6s, xmc........++.+ RAG, 


Virginia 6s, cn., 2d S .......0.005 
Vireinia 6 def .. 


District of Columbia r...... 500405 











































FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 












ct, "66-1 e 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ iota 
North Carolina n., J. J.,’ So nteteet 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 1, ’98-9.. <7 





23, "69, nfd. 


District of Columbia 3.6 ae omiass 
District of Columbia 3.658, “34. vice sionle, 











ma 7 3 ¥ 
yt, Fune ‘une 
1881. 1882 1880 


80 
81 
5 
{ & 8 
30 32 32 
14 20 20 
14 24 
3 wb 29 
14 18 18 
14 5 £¢ 
112 103 103 
III 109 109 
bead 109 109 
"ta CK GO 
3 
57 62 62 
ae 103 102’ 
oie 102 102 
. Mae 109 109 
«ue 110 Ir 
112 11%, III 
Mee 113, 115 
112 I IL 
117 11 Ir 
109 105 106 
110 107 107 
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FINANCIAL. 





LOS PEABODY oat, 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW York. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO.,, BERLIN. 





RA’ OAD BONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, 
payable in New York, 


Due 1901, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 


’ For further particulars inquire of 
Ae WwW. BEASLEY & CO, 
98 BroaDway, NEw York. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 


(CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterlin, Hachange; 


: Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, availab 


e in all parts of the world, 





Ws. M. Eart, Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. Dayton, 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BuILDING, NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





ee 28 BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson. JuLes E. BruGierE, H.C, Dickinson, 


CKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





Howarp LapsLey, D. S. WILLarp, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


J Gea APS LEY &  CO,, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW York. 





T. W, WHITTEMORE. .. ae . BRAMHALL, 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Meee MORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exc anges, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw York. 


Business of Country Bankers’ specially solicited. 





(aie & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorK. 


ALEXANDER S,. CLAR’ 


K, HACKLEY B, Bacon. 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Laturop R. Bacon. 





UGENE S. BALLIN. & CO., 


FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gy7087,,), NEW YorK. 





G. STEBBINS -& SON, 


. Bankers and Brokers, 


b No. 446 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Cc, H, STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 





ILCOT To SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





[/ERNAM & COMPANY, 


ae 
: Bankers and Brokers, 
0. 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BRoaD STREET, NEW YORK, 


FINANCIAL, 





ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CoO.,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 


INSURANCE. 





fg eNGE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BusINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLp_ERs, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAISRATD) UPaaths es = 4). 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 





This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres, 
T, CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
Vice-Pres, Secretary, 





ed & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YorRK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU. 


Fe ENNED HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C, MITCHELL, Geo. H, BRouwER, 
Gero. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Special. 








Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos, A. VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun. 
W. E. D. VysE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VD cae k eg SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign ek oS and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R.S. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE, 


R. J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY, F, E, BALLARD. 








R Jeb JZEU AES To (HOS 


Successors to H. E, DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 138 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. Nicuots, Chicago. H. E, DILLINGHAM. 
CoG. Wuite. 





i MEAD WS: CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CourRT, NEW York. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R, LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





Lewis H. Tay Lor, Jr. LINDLEY HAInNEs, 


Vi Yak, TAMAS OI RE TE (KOR 
; Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 


LCL RINGED [ei O2ae GC: Oln, 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited, rders on 
margins not entertained. 


THE 
Gee Ree Tee COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonps oF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


EL eee TY ann CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWay, NEw York. 


CASH CAPITAL 
ASSETS armen Nia eaaia ats Cath i sleeeth cetacean escs vic corada is 


DEPOSIT WITH NEW York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS.........ccceeececcceee 





FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
pos of pecuniary trust and resnoneiitiny: also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totaHy dis- 
abling injury. “ 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. Ricuarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 








KADSLREERT PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 Broapway, 
NEW YORK. 














COMMERCIAL. 





Special dispatches to BRADSTREET’s, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, indicate that the general 
revival in business throughout the country during 
the past three weeks has been of an abiding 
character. At several of the large cities business 
is quiet, but no more so than is to be expected at 
this time of the year. Although less activity in 
the distribution of general merchandise is reported 
from Chicago, yet in some lines the business 
done in June is in excess of that of June, 1881. 
At other important points an actual improvement 
is noted in business during the past week. The 
general tenor of crop news is favorable. From 
Nebraska, however, southern Indiana, Kentucky, 
and from Georgia, accounts are not encouraging. 
Violent hailstorms and prolonged rainy weather 
in Nebraska have done much damage. The latter 
cause is principally responsible for damages done 
in Indiana, Kentucky and the south. In the 
northwest the lumber trade is especially active, 
the mills at Minneapolis, Milwaukee and else- 
where having their outturn engaged ahead. The 
industrial situation, without having experienced 
any actual change, exhibits indications of favor- 
ing manufacturers. At St. Louis the strikers 
have weakened materially, owing to non-receipt 
of remittances from the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation. 


The situation in the iron trade is discussed on 
the first page of this issue. 


The anthracite coal trade continues very active. 
As announced last week, prices have been ad- 
vanced, to take effect to-day. The average 
increase in price per ton is 15c. Fortunately the 
miner gets a share of the advantage gained by 





this move, the increase in wages amounting to 
to percent. This makes the extra wages paid 
rather in excess of the advance in rates per ton. 
There has been no arrangement made as yet 
to work on short time during July. The 
question has arisen as ,to whether the ad- 
vance in rates can be profitably maintained 
in the face of work on full time. If any- 
thing is developed during the current month 
to the prejudice of this programme, work at the 
mines will unquestionably be interrupted tempo- 
rarily, inasmuch as the new schedule of prices 
for coal will be maintained. At a meeting of 
anthracite shippers at Erie on Tuesday prices of 
coal were advanced 25c. per ton. The coal trade 
at the west at present is very brisk. Bituminous 
coal is quiet. Prices are low, and there is no 
demand in excess of supplies on hand. The 
Clearfield miners who struck on Saturday last 
for an additional 15c. per ton held another meet- 
ing on Wednesday to consider the situation. A 
dispatch received in this city Thursday states that 
‘*the miners are out.” This indicates a strike, 
but the fact that orders for coal from that region 
are to be taken at an advance of 25c. per ton, 
though ‘not for immediate delivery,’’ does not 
point to a stoppage of long duration. 


The condition of the wool trade has not varied 
materially since last week. Manufacturers are 
pursuing a very conservative policy, and rarely 
There 
is now a considerable accumulation of unwashed 
wools in the eastern markets, but supplies of new 
washed fleeces come forward very slowly, and 
there is very little of last year’s clip left unsold. 
There are no indications of buoyancy in values, 
and there is little expectation of any decided 
improvement in the near future. The goods 
trade is, if anything, a little better, and promises 


purchase in excess of well-assured wants. 


increased activity as soon as the midsummer lull 
is over; but manufacturers appear to be con- 
vinced that supplies of the raw material will be 
ample for all requirements, and show no dispo- 
sition to excite the market by free buying at this 
stage of the season. This being the situation on 
the seaboard, dealers are naturally reluctant to 
operate in the west at the rates now asked by 
growers, and there is consequently a much 
quieter movement at primary points than is 
usually witnessed at this period. 
in a position to hold stocks, however, and appear 
determined to stand out for full prices. 
markets are quieter, but there is no change of 
sufficient importance to affect trade or prices on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Farmers are 


Foreign 


THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Continued reports of unsettled weather in 
various sections of the interior, and of injuries 
more or less serious to the maturing crops 
from storms, have had an unfavorable bearing on 
the situation at New York, which likewise felt the 
decidedly adverse influence of the derangement 
of freight movements, through the protracted local 
labor strikes, which greatly embarrassed mer- 
chants in making prompt and satisfactory dis- 
position of consignments of produce, and in the 
forwarding of supplies of ordered goods. 


Home trade requirements have been on a very 
moderate scale, while from the export interest 
the inquiry for the leading staples has been com- 
paratively limited outside of a few specialties, 
like petroleum, cotton and which 
attracted increased attention. The changes in 
values have not been material apart from grain, 
provisions and cotton, in which the drift has 
been upward, as influenced largely by specula- 


lumber, 


tive manipulation in connection with the June 
contract settlements. 


Lumber interests show a fair degree of activity, 
and on the general range of quotations decided 
firmness. The export as well as home trade call 
is good, and the outlook for the late summer and 
early autumn is viewed as quite encouraging. 
Advices from Chicago make the deliveries of 
lumber there thus far this year 664,700,c00 


feet, against 531,600,000 feet same time last 


year. The New York state canals this season 
to date delivered at tidewater 201,224,000 feet, 
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as 735,000 bushels. Through frequent and sharp 
changes, No. 2 red wheat had been advanced up 
to Thursday evening for prompt delivery 4@ 
5c., and on the option list r@1 Wc. a bushel, 
No. 1 red wheat 4@4'%c., No. 2 spring wheat 
3@5c., No. 2 corn for prompt delivery 1@1 Kc. 
and on the option list 154@23¢c., and No. 2 oats 
for forward delivery 1%@2%c. per bushel. 


new wells. Aggregate shipments from the pro- 
ducing sections in May, 1,827,350 barrels of 
crude and crude equivalent, of which $22,380 
barrels were to New York, leaving the aggregate 
stock available at the close of the month equal to 
29,206,700 barrels. The number of new wells 
completed in May was 469, and the number of 
wells producing on May 30, 19,350, with 981 


against 179,201,000 feet to this date in the pre- 
ceding season of navigation. Coarse lumber is 
now arriving freely at Albany, and the general 
assortments there are represented as good. 
Lumber freights are moderately active and 


steady. 





Most kinds of leather are quoted firm, and 


stock is not offered with notable urgency, | yens in process of drilling. The exceptions by depression were No. 1 white 
though the demand is at the wats ee mod: Rather more interest has been shown in crude | wheat, which was in very moderate request, and, 
hate night ze BU at ees eel” petroleum in shipping order, which, however, | accumulating, yielded 1%/c.; No. 2 white and 
ASMARCRE NS eo sae ogre was quoted barely steady, leaving off at 64@ No. 2 oats for prompt delivery, which receded 
rate’ son) Aeattter) By hae pee 63(c. Naphtha met with only a limited inquiry, | 4@1Jec. a bushel, and Canada peas in bond, 
Liverpool to 30s.@32s. 6d. per ton, against which near the close fell to goc. per bushel, 


and average test closed at 6'%c. for city. 

More liberal export purchases have been re- 
ported of refined petroleum, which has been 
somewhat irregular, but closed more firmly. 
Early deliveries here left off at 73¢c., while at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia standing at 7% c. bid 
per gallon. 

A good demand prevailed for refined petroleum 
in cases for shipment, chiefly for ports in the 
Mediterranean, Adriatic, Levant and far east, 
closing firmly at 10%@113c. for standard to 
fancy brands. 

The week’s export clearances hence of petroleum 
have been only 6,056,100 gallons, against 
11,093,000 gallons the preceding week. The out- 
ward movement from the Atlantic seaboard of 
petroleum and products since January 1 has been 
placed at 237,939,750 gallons, against 193,073,- 
550 in the corresponding portion of 1881, indi- 
cating a gain thus far in the current year of as 
much as 44,866,200 gallons. 


40s. a week ago, with a pretty fair aggregate of 
freight engagements on the reduced basis. The 
hide trade at present is stagnant, and prices are 
barely steady. 


at which price a boatload was sold here. 
Rye rallied from weakness and_ irregularity 
at the outset, and left off more firmly on a good 
export inquiry and reduced offering. Flour has 
been variable, but discharges for the week have 
been slight, and the trading in most kinds has 
been moderate, impeded greatly by the railway 
freight-handling troubles from the labor strikes. 
Shippers took a moderate amount of suitable 
grades, mostly of winter wheat product, local 
millers meeting much of this demand. 

On Friday the drift here in grain was to 
depression, No, 2 red wheat, for prompt de- 
livery, sold down from $1.50 to $1.34, and for 
June contract settlements from $1.50 to $1.35 %, 
later options also giving way about 3(c.@Ic. a 
bushel, and No. 2 corn and No. 2 oats also 
yielding. The contract deliveries of wheat were 
free; of oats, fair; of corn, light. At Balti- 
more, however, on a cerner there on the June 
option, No. 2 red was said to have been run up 
to $1.85 bid, after some settlements had been 
made at $1.54@$1.55, on a very feverish market. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 
Preceding This week 


Hardware is held to full quotations, and stocks 
are kept well under control, in the confident 
belief in an early and spirited revival of demand 
for the fall season, the generally favorable out- 
look of the maturing crops contributing to 
strengthen this belief. 





A less satisfactory exhibit has been made in the 
last weekly statement of the outward movement 
hence of produce and merchandise, the export 
clearances from the port of New York having 
been to an aggregate valuation of only $6,212,748, 
against $7,034,879 the preceding week, and com- 
paring with a total of $7,535,808 same week last 
year, and $9,163,891 same week in 1880, making 
the grand total since January 1, 1882, $153,614,- 
778, against $185,554,409 same period in 1881, 
and $189,720,660 in the corresponding portion of 
1880. These figures show a loss on the aggre- 
gate of the produce and merchandise exports thus 





Speculative dealings in grain were to a more 
liberal aggregate, especially in No. 2 corn and 
No. 2 oats, the transactions in oats on the option 








far in 1882 of $31,939,631, as compared with the list having been very extensive, the August op- Be Sth DN This week. Site po eps 
aggregate of last year, to date. tion meeting with marked attention. The busi- Wheat, bushels. ative Gere cane ge 
ness on speculative account has been stimulated | Rye,’ “ SED oa eR 

More or less of fluctuation has occurred in the | by the local freight-handling troubles, which Peas “ TALE aos ecod 
ocean freight line, but the general tendency has threatened serious delay to the warehousing in Bales, ‘ ene ~— we 


elevators of stock arriving by rail, much of 
which— in the instance of winter wheat— 
had been forwarded with a view to de- 
livery on June contract obligations. Stormy 
weather at the west also had due weight in quick- 


been to the advantage of owners and agents, on 
a good demand for room on berth and tonnage 
for charter—in the latter connection chiefly for 
vessels for petroleum, grain, lumber, deals, ice 
and coal—the main inquiry having been for suit- 


Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 5,975 barrels, against 
12,200 barrels the preceding week; of grain, none. 


REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


able carriers for the petroleum trade, for early | €ning speculative operations, largely for covering | jour, barrels... ... ab ae Canoe ee uae = 9 
loading, and for the grain trade for loading here | PUTPOSES, thus helping the dominant interests in tee Caer ee ae Bog te "812.000 3% qitoss oe oe 
and at Baltimore in July, August and Septem- wheat, corn and oats in the enforcement of set- Bye. ye NOBERO gr Payee eee ME 
ber, for which a liberal business has been com- | tlements at an advanced range of quotations. | Peas, Le Stent eta eae a 


The increase in the movement of wheat toward CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. 


pleted, through contracts for tonnage—steam and 







ail actauarrine: the seaboard in the visible supply and in the Premise pen 

Grain, by steam to London, left off at 34 @qd. accumulations the Atlantic ports seemingly Heat Sete ee 3,946,000 “pet aes 
bid, for Glasgow at 4%d., for Liverpool at | failed to diminish the confidence of parties on | Gorn — Weeitending June nr m,000 ee 
3d. bid, Hull at 3d., Avonmouth at 5d. asked, the long side of the speculative deal, who eg ok ¥ee aay ee uw nie gen Oe 
Havre at g@1ic., Antwerp at 4d., Rotterdam | promptly received and as promptly paid for | Oats — Week ending June 30.......... 357,000 Beye 
at 4@4%d., and Hamburg at 60 pfennigs. | Whatever of actual grain was tendered on This week last year........... 49,000 "455,000 


* Of which only 21,000 bushels were of spring grades, includ- 


contract account. The important falling off in | ;,¢ No. 2 Chicago, strictly prime, at $1.33, 


the amount of grain on passage from all sources 


Bacon, by steam hence to Liverpool, closed at 


15@20s., and flour in sacks at 10s.@12s. 6d. EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 


for western Europe was considered as encourag- Preceding This weck 

per ton, cheese at 25@ 305.) and leather at |! P : g : Teak es ma 

30s.@32s. 6d. per ton, proportionately for other | ing; though the market advices by cable were Flour, ca ari 39,750 34,150 60,500 66,860 

i i . ‘ : A ornmea 1,850 720 100 950 

destinations. Cotton, by steam hence for Liver- | generally of tameness and irregularity. The prbeats bushels. . 634,550 333,850 429,600 93t,000 
: . a A ‘orn ag 121,700 293,400 176, , 

pool, stood at 44@l4d., for Havre at 3c., | further and decided shrinkage in the Rye," f 75,150 62,300 BSg00 |” 4erge0 
: ~ : eas, 17,400 1 ) 

Antwerp at Md., Amsterdam at d., Bremen visible supply of corn told in favor | o2ts eres ae ae titel 


of this staple, giving a perceptible impulse 
to the speculative inquiry. The export call 
for wheat and corn, however, has been on a 
very limited scale, checked to some extent by 
the higher range of quotations here under spec- 
ulative influences, and in part by the meagre 
offering of freight room by the regular steam 
lines for early use. Free shipments of wheat 


at 34@ \%4c., and the Baltic at yy@ 4d. per pound. 

The contracts for berth room for cotton have 
been to a fair aggregate. Steam tonnage for 
grain closed for Cork and orders at 3s. 6d.@4s. 
for early loading, and 4s. 3d.@4s. 7d. for 
August loading here and at Baltimore; and sail 
tonnage of average carrying capacity at 5s.@ 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 
a year ago was 4d., London 5@5'%d., Glasgow 
4¥4d., Avonmouth 5d., Havre 8@10c., Ant- 
werp 434@5d., and Rotterdam 5%@6d. per 
bushel, and on charter contracts for Cork and 
orders, average sail carriers, at 4s. 3d.@4s. 6d., 
against on Friday last 3s. 3d.@3s. 6d. per 












5s. 14d. per quarter, same conditions. quarter. 

ea ale te see T were made ape sib i on peg _CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 

A fair degree of animation has been noted in} signment to Averpool, asgow, von- Fune 23. Fune 30. 
united certificates of crude petroleum, which have | eth, Hull, Antwerp and mie ports. wheat aon ties gle U a rat] @s 0 ee atts 
been quite variable as to price as the reports and | On Wednesday a small lot of new crop amber ea arti ne aed «“ pene a ae 
rumors from the producing sections changed in | Texas wheat of good quality was sold here at «age Mep ee: “« ae ee ms os 
tenor. The actual difference for the week, how- | $1.25 per bushel to a local miller, and on awe aod ide ea one 
ever, has not been of any importance, indicating | Thursday a lot of new crop Texas winter wheat ale any Am, oe 6.20 @6-50 
only a slight decline. The outstanding volume | bran in sacks was placed at $15.40 per ton, both bythe: corks pieeas oe @3-40 2. 3.50 
of contract obligations is represented as large, | of the first arrivals of the season. Millers Wheat, Fe 3. 5, G4-50 375 @4s0 
and operators seem to hesitate, awaiting, with | bought sparingly of wheat. The home trade . "No. are se naa e 137. e145 135 a 
not a little solicitude, further developments. The|in oats for prompt delivery was very tame, “f No. i white, ie + SF TeM@ley to Oia: 
range for the week was 52144 @54c., leaving off|in pronounced contrast to the extraordinary oD No. ane a ray ere Pott 
on Friday at 527c. bid, against 533<c. same | speculative activity and excitement which on Panne ete ated a Nombod. Nea 
day in the preceding week. Thursday formed the special feature of the| « NY yellow’ adh tg fo Ee 

Reports of the production in May make the | trading in grain, popular interest having centered| « ede 4G, -08 ne. = 
aggregate 2,486,600 barrels, or the equivalent of | on that day in the option dealings in No, 2 oats, | Rye per bush... webens <ehtnil So4@ 81% 81 @ 82 
a little more than 80,200 barrels per day, of | which for the day reached nearly 1,100,000] “ ‘No. 2, per bis ie} 6a% ran 62 


which about 10,000 barrels per day came from is 7 apa ae ees eis. $4.65@$5, and city mill 


bushels, the August option embracing as much | extras for the West Indies $6.25@ 


CLOSING PRICES OF onrane “e GRAIN IN vi mee JUNE 30. 


No. 2 red wheat. .$1. 8 

No. 1 white wheat 1. a5 bid “abe, A ag “ay ‘ 
No. 2 corn........ 824 3, “7 

No. 2 oats........ “50% 50 va 8 whee 


made during the week at 83@83%(c., leaving __ 
off on Friday at 83c. : 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


NEW YORK. 
Feb. 15, Apl. 6, fune 22, Fure 29, Fuly t+ 
1882, 1882,” 1882.” 1881 
Wheat, No. 2red, per bush $1.22 er. 24% $1. a &. 49 &; BH, 
eee Be Iwhite co ee rae 
Corn, No. 2 at. MOE 55 
Oats, No. 2, Siders 52 ah 2% ot 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 
Latest Precedin, an.a, A year 
. h : returns. week, % a. : at 8 
Wheat, bushels...... 3,121,927 5 Ty 47 134 1,986,018 
Corn, Pah Sawa $420,873 73 833 
Rye, . 224,457 2314 1 1449 
baa a 270,719 arg st Rest a 
ats, 
Peas, ae 23,410 6,402 











uly. 


= bod ac nib. as OM * eet 


Of No. 2 corn, November delivery, sales were 


PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN 


NEW YORK. 
Ba 5 Mors 9 Jane So dap 
Wheat, No. 5 we per bush. $1. oe $1.30 PP sie 30 $1. 5 bs 
No, sh th 43% 1.31% *1.49 : 27% . 
“No. 2a. spring “ se a 1.30 te 

Corn, No. 2 oo 7036: ‘i hh me 

Rye, prime mie Z ae 1.08 

Oats, No. 2, ef 51% 836.619 


* In elevator. f 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF JULY OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN - 








In the amount of wheat wiki at New 
York a gain is thus noted for the week of 557,606 

bushels, while in that of corn a reduction is 
shewn of 159,628 bushels, and in that of oats a 
decrease of 104,922 bushels. 1a 

Of the prominent grades of grain of New York 

inspection in store and elevator at this port, the = | 
following is a comparative exhibit : 





as — ceding ‘May 3s X55 | 
wee wee: hee 
No. 1 red wheat, bushels. . 54) 44,962 1,843 Pen | 
re 2 wea wie " ap | 2,414,494 By a 1498612 883,218 ; 
oO. 2stea ce ' cooene |= 9054 See tes te eeee 
No. 3 red wheat, ou“ 10,440 9,474 [5,86 25,202 
No. 4 red wheat. Ag 2,0' 2,053 i 98: 
No. 1 white wheat, 147.4) 5, 133,129 I = 2 
No. 2whitewheat, “ 1.. 10,702 12,523 170 pis ‘ | 
ee winter pa ; «se, 10,769 16,034 ; 824 2 ea 
0. 2 spring wheat see seeoee 20) ee eeee 
No. asprin tilt ee St os sees —— 2 Aico 
No. 2 WwW Spring, 6 sa) > sey ucta) peeene ea ae 966 
Rejected spring, r aA 1,916 3,318 3,318 11,314 
pe acre See 1,146,383 xaTH ns 1,269,058 584,534 
Low mixed corn, (eg eS 530 a “$30 bly 
Yellow corn, a. 2, 4,140 7,404 
No. 1 rye Cy 1,24 I a 14, 328 
No. 2 rye, ne Se ee ap +6 i 
ae I white oats,“ Pane 3B alae r, 
0, 2 white oats 182,095 234,159 275, 59,150 
No. 3 white oats, 5,854 8,503 11,365 7740 . 
i S, + by ae 
No. 2 oats, 66,572 156,258 1 t 
No. 3 oats, 5,321 8 be6 = Bes ee 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 1 


Fune 24. une 17. une IO, mae = 

1882. 7 1882. 7 1882. % ane 

Wheat, bushels.. 4,469,960 3,928,550 3,123,500 ues 
orn, oe 2,057,900 2,390,000 2,417,200 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 


Latest Precedi: Ci "d’ 
dates, week, — seek ti 
bushels, bushels, 
Wheats. acne eeanite 4 555,446 10,2 ay 
Corn 8,1 93 5906 13,533s1 
ngs 1,978,975 weet 
108,457 144086 248,037 





A further addition is thus shown to the aggre- 
gate visible supply of wheat of 325,139 bushels, 
with a reduction in that of corn of as much as 
1,250,580 bushels, and in that of oats of 52,480 
bushels. Of wheat an increase is noted of 
541,423 bushels, and in corn a shrinkage of 

332,107 bushels, in the aggregate accumulations — 
at the five principal Atlantic ports. és 
BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS. ~ 

Preceding Corresp’g 





Past week, week. week 1881. | 
Plour; batrels. 250 ncasitecinions 15, ’ 
Wheat, bushels eqn a5 shoo pry ee * 
Corn, (otetneeees 1,220,250 1,875,900 4,214,700 
Rye, eeereeee 30,200 42,50 25,100 
Barley, Meets 46,400 pe 200 
SEG ae al a iars ctiles aca ese 776,950 1,250 ee 4 

A general decrease is thus indicated in the — 4 


deliveries for the past week of grain—in the 
instance of wheat of 195,300 bushels; of corn, — 
655,650 bushels; of oats, 131,300 bushels; of 
flour, 13,750 barrels; of barley, 12,250 bushels, 
and of rye 12,150 bushels. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Eee f 


Past week. week. week 
Miour, ‘barrel... ..: cass<cvee IL 
Wheat, bushels aad 886, $50 om i 
Corn, - cl 1,603,800 se 
Rye: it poe yen! ios 
Barley, a 17,200 24,850 250 a 
Oats, 659,800 672,350 ange 





An increase is thus shown in the aggregate of 
wheat of about 73,450 bushels, and in rye of — 
26,600 bushels, with a decrease in flour of — 
22,500 barrels, in corn of 52,450 bushels, of oats _ 
12,550 bushels, and of barley 13,650 bushels. 
Official returns make the deliveries of grain 
by the state canals at tidewater thus ete 
this season (navigation having been ge 
resumed on April 11): Wheat, 2,339,600 % ' 
bushels; corn, 3,967,900 bushels; oats, 1,962,- i 
700 bushels, and 741,800 bushels of other « — 





=~ a8 
Pee. | 
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kinds of ‘grain, against in the preceding season 
(when the canals were opened for traffic May 17) 
to the same date, wheat, 4,425,500 bushels ; corn, 
5,283,300 bushels; oats, 221,300 bushels, and 
175,600 bushels of other descriptions of grain. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 






SEABOARD, 
Preceding Corresp'g 
mr kes Past week. week, week 1881. 
jour, barrels. + 170, 197,500 243,550 
Wheat, bushels 4 Brivo I, 52,550 1,499,500 
z mn, us + 590,700 50, 3,170,000 
Rye, + 54,700 12,000 2, 
Barley, = gIo 2,030 
Oats, PIES fake sioh's siete 554,450 432,750 1,286, 100 


These figures show an increase in the deliveries 
of wheat at the seaboard ports of 76,100 bushels, 
andj in rye of 42,700 bushels, while in corn indi- 
cating a loss of 60,100 bushels, in oats of 
178,300 bushels, and in flour of 27,100 barrels. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The guna i ingdom.— 

















Flour, Corn, 

barrels. Fook bushels, 
Past week 22,400 2 8, Fe 67,100 
Preceding week.... 499950 eae 166,150 
Same week last year.. 925,500 
The Pane, ama 

Flour, eat, orn, 

“ barrels. bushels, bushels, 
’ ‘ast week...... 2,900 250,500 5,550 
Preceding week. 10,200 215,900 52,900 
Same week last year 13,000 715,150 1,236,100 


The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 
by ports compare thus: 


—— Wheat, bushels. ————_, 

Baltimore, Philad’a. Boston, 

ASE WOOK) 206s -.e.ces ence cece 9,300 28,650 aoe 
Previous week............s0008 2 500 16,000 naar 
Same week last year.......... , 100 266,400 84,950 
Baltimore. *Bhilad’ a. Boston. 

BSG WOOK) ices cs coeey vi Saat ide 

_ Previous week......... meta G 65,1 100 ee 
Same week last year.......... 401, 550 165,900 198,000 


The decrease in the exports of wheat and 
wheat flour from all United States ports from 
‘July 1, 1881, to May 31, 1882, as compared with 
_ the corresponding eleven months in 1880-81, has 
been equal to 58,000,000 bushels. A consider- 
able amount of old wheat is yet in the country, 
as indicated by the latest returns of the visible 
supply and the receipts of nearly a million 
bushels per week at the lake ports. California, 
on July 1, 1882, it is computed, will have on 
hand a hoard of about 200,000 to 300,000 tons of 
old wheat, or equal to 6,800,000 to 10,200,000 
bushels. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT 


Sune 2 Le une 26, 81 
bush hel a bushels. 











Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... 10,555, nee 16, 83, 
On passage for the United Kingdom.... 17,000,000 1ebescon 
On passage for the continent o Europe. _ 4,960,000 5,592,000 
Grand total... .... P . 32,515,446 38, oe 483, 
Previous week ...... ++ 34,030,307 39,6 51390 
Nineteen weeks ago... + 50,550,223 49,087,389 
COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 

Fune 24,'82, Fune 26, 81 

bushels Pott bushels.” 

Visible supply in U, S, and Canada...... a I me 13,533,128 
On passage for United Kingdom........ 2,500, 4,200,000 
On passage for the continent of Europe.. 320,000 2,592,000 
TERT E OCA ciate 3) cs0icin| 910 v'vi0'e vie) ¥\etvidiiaie'siere 11,015,326 rpueors 
PPREVIOUNS WEEK 20500. cccccces 12,585,906 eae 
Nineteen weeks ago 18,991,770 ee 6 





All through the line of hog products a de- 
cided upward tendency has been noted, due 
largely to the continued and very manifest buoy- 
ancy at the west, which was reflected here in a 

- much more liberal movement in the speculative 
interests, particularly in western steam lard, which 
has been advanced rapidly, on an excited and 

sensitive market, the rise carrying to relatively 
very high figures the remoter options, an ex- 
ceptional feature in this connection. The demand 
from refiners and shippers has been fair, though 

* checked in part by the extreme prices claimed. 

On Friday prices left off weaker, generally on a 

tamer market. 

In the New York market 290,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
_ prompt delivery 4,100 tierces were likewise 
marketed at $12@$12.72%, closing at $12.70 
bid for contract grades, against $12 a week ago, 
city steam lard ranging at $11.75@$12.30, and 
leaving off at $12.30 (against $11.75 a week 
earlier), on sales of 950 tierces, 150 tierces No. 
I city going on Thursday at $11.6244. Of re- 
fined lard, which has been again in good request, 
about 8,500 tierces were reported sold here for 
early delivery, with continental brands closing at 
$12.75 asked, against $12.1214 bid a week ago. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here June 30 thus: 








ul ee! Sept. Oct., Nov. Dez. 
My Tha" j bid.” ia? Sia? a2 ee) 
T is meek 12.5714 $12. ae = $12.75 12. 12.77 
“Aweek ago. a erg 12.10 12.17% 12. Buy 12.17% 12.12% 
yearago,. 11.75 11.62% 11.324 11.224 10.721 10.50 


On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of this 


year left off here at $12.57 bid, against $11.97%4 
a week earlier, and at this date in 1881 $10.50 
bid, and the January (1883) option closed at 
$12.80 bid, against $12.14 bid on Friday even- 
ing of the preceding week. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 


weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 


at Chicago for the specified months thus: 





Fuly. August. Sept. Oct. Year. 
This weel€. ....'0 00% $12.2214 $12.35 $12.50 $12.67%4 $12.5234 
Last week....... es) 1270, rx.8234, on 95 12.0244 12.00 
Preceding week..... 11.50 11.65 11.77% 11.80 11.47% 
Four weeks ago 11.4244 11.55 11.674 11.70 11.35 


Chicago reported for last week shipments 
thence of meats (sides, hams and shoulders) to 
the extraordinary liberal aggregate of 10,675,518 
pounds, against 14,568,930 pounds same week 
in 1881; also for the past week sending forward 
3,179,700 pounds lard and 4,139 barrels pork, 
against in the same week last year 3,309,600 
pounds lard and 6,103 barrels pork. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, 








This week 

This week. Last week, last year. 

Pork, barrels... sc<saseccee 1,507 1,633 4,000 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... 732 1,023, 2,000 
Bacon and ted pouptas # 4,258,900 4,869,650 5,733,300 
Lard, pounds.. -». *3,814,200 3, 3,566,600 
Butter, af 214,350 267,000 550,600 
Cheese, ‘* 3,295,350 3,062,000 7,223,800 
Tallow, “ 000 358,900 — 1,289,500 


151, 
* Partly on ‘through freight account, 


Bulk meats have been more sought after, and 
quoted very firm on continued light offerings. 
Bacon has been in demand at full rates, with 
long clear in boxes closing at 13%c. Dressed 
hogs have been advanced to 1034 @107c. for city 
on a more urgent call. 

A firm, though tame, market has been reported 
in beef and beef products, which have been 
offered with reserve. Prime to choice city 
stearine has been worked up to 1234 @13c., and 
oleomargarine stearine to I11%@I11%c., on an 
active demand, quickened by the rapid rise in 
lard. Tallow has been in more request, leaving 
off at 8:4;@8'%c. for prime per pound. 


A more urgent inquiry has been reported for 
mess pork in the jobbing line, and on light 
stocks holders have succeeded in establishing 
prices on a much higher basis, closing at $20.75 
@$21 for old and $22 for new. About 2,700 
barrels were placed in lots during the week for 
actual withdrawal from the market. Other kinds 
were held higher, as scarce, but ruled very quiet. 

Speculative dealings in mess pork here devel- 
oped near the close to unusual proportions, with 
the September option in highest favor, and prices 
were worked up materially. About 14,750 barrels 
were marketed during the week for August and 
September delivery. The August and September 
options on mess pork, respectively, closed here on 
the basis of $22.20 and $22.40 bid. A year ago 
these options were quoted at $17 and $17.10 bid. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
weeks the specified options on western mess pork 
at Chicago stood thus: 


Seller 

Fuly. Aug. Sept. Oct. year. 

This week.......... yas aaa $21.60 $21.75 22.0214 $20.00 
Last “week:..3..<:<< =~ 8 21.12% 21.30 21.50 19.10 
Preceding week..... 1 21.05 21.20 = 2.05 —Ss«d18.55 
Four weeks ago..... 20. pes, 20.65 20.82% 20,80 18.20 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE FOUR PRINCIPAL AT- 
LANTIC PORTS TO EUROPE, 


Last Previous Sameweek Same week 


week, week, last year. in 1880. 
Pork, barrels...... 2,464 3,075 5,509 6,569 
Bacon, Renee + 3,622,700 5,250,550 8,174,000 16,355, 500 
a ~ 5,070,350 3,934,000 5,089,750 9,203,050 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER I TO JUNE 24, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 
CROP YEARS, 


1881-82. 1880-81. Decrease. 

Pork, pounds......-... + 37,000,600 44,456,600 7:456,000 
Morne! WS ccagrogrind 291, 162,821 508,254,895 217,092,074 
Beardy ces wineensas 170,833,908 246,227,775 75)393,867 
Total.........22.00+ "498,997,329 798,939,270 299,941,941 





The New York cotton market has been higher, 
and the price of cotton has again advanced. 
Futures have advanced an‘verage of 36 points for 
near months. Following are the closing quota- 
tions for uplands at New York Friday evening, 
with a comparison for same date last year : 





Friday. Last year. 
Ordinary: s sistas swivinle ome siqeitechasie’acas 9 15-16c. 7c. 
Low middling 12 3-16 103% 
MEIC G'S, delents ais oe minis siatsie'e sis 125% It 1-16 
EpelNaeiiscsts ata cai cfa's mis Sofwidh oivisiaciclaluainie,cle'ste'are TA ee eee aoe 


Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 
This week, Last week. Last year. 









July 12.67 12.30 1.01 
August... 12.77 12.41 11.07 
Septembe: 12.37 12 10 10.72 
October . 11.72 11.62 10.28 
November... 11.54 11.45 10.15 
December ons cyss caackash ens 4 11.47 10,16 
January iS. teeta sees Il. 11.59 10.29 
Febrigry.@haccccnckrun aac as 11,80 11.72 10.39 


The market for futures closed barely steady. 


The New York dry goods market has shown a 
steady, though moderate, demand during the past 
week. Staple goods continue to be shipped 
direct from the mills, thus lessening the volume 
of business done here. The week opened with 
a fair degree of activity that was not sustained. 
However, quite a number of buyers are in the 
market, and some brisk business is expected by 
first hands at an early day. In cotton goods and 
prints there has been a much larger business 
transacted than shown by agents’ deliveries from 
this market, on account of the shipments direct 
from the mills previously mentioned. In print- 
ing cloths the firm market prevailing during last 
week still grows stronger. The request has been 
of fair proportions, and prices are held at 3}%c. 
for 64x64s, and 37;c. for 56x6o0s. 

Jobbing houses continue to report a very firm 
reassortment business for the week. 

The quantity and value of dry goods imported 
and marketed during the past week, compared 
with week previous, are as follows: 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week................- 10,722 $1,912,510 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 3,406 1,239,190 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PURE WHEE, ean och et chile dan dace sete 8,368 1,724,642 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
WIOUS! WGElene adc cceet Seta ccaneecseees 3,587 1,777,184 


We also append a summary of the total impor- 
tations at this port for the first six months of the 
past three years : 





+++ $64,350,381 
+ 53,277,782 


anuary 1 to June 30, 1881.. 
66,402,879 


anuary 1 to Tae 30, 1880.. 
anuary I to June 30, 1882.. 








SPECIAL TRADE AND. IN- 
DPOUSTRIALREPORDS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'’S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given 
below, include special reference to the condition 
of the manufacturing industries of the country, 
the cereal crops, general trade, and the move- 
ment of merchandise : 


EASTERN STATES, 

from Portland, Me.: General trade continues 
fairly active. The continued fair weather has in- 
creased trade in fancy goods. Country produce 
has ruled quiet under drooping prices. The 
crops have made a rapid advance during the past 
ten days throughout this state. Machine shops 
and manufacturing establishments generally are 
full of business. 





From Boston, Mass.: The merchandise markets 
have been rather quiet during the week. The dry 
goods trade has been fair only. The month’s 
business has been large, but is now falling off, 
as is usual at this season of the year. Lumber 
is quiet and prices a shade lower, except for 
western, which is firm. Collections are good. 
There is still an improvement in boots and shoes. 
Buyers have been duplicating their orders, and 
manufacturers have more than they can comfort- 
ably attend to. Shipments are being crowded to 
avoid the advanced rates on July 1. Shipments 
during the week to places outside of New England, 
43,399 cases, against 35,005 cases during the 
same week last year. Total shipments since 
January I, 1,023,602 cases, against 1,006,688 
cases same time last year. The following is the 
number of cases shipped to some of the principal 
ports during the week: Chicago, 6,230; Gal- 
veston, 2,785; New York city, 2,298; St. Louis, 
1,962; Baltimore, 1,480; Nashville, 1,208; Mil- 
waukee, 1,282; Louisville, 1,260; Buffalo, 1,195 ; 
Philadelphia, 1,181; Cincinnati, 1,094; Toledo, 
841; Cleveland, 819; Kansas City, 793; San 
Francisco, 725; St. Paul, 693; Savannah, 593; 
Detroit, 562; Pittsburgh, 56r. 





from Providence, R. I.: The print cloth 
market is quiet, but firm. For 64s 3}%c. and 56x 
60s 37gc. are freely offered. Sales are light. For 
July so far there are 16,000 pieces per week 
sold ahead. Stock on hand amounts to about 
300,000 pieces. The cotton market is stronger, 
and sales have been liberal for the past week. 
Middling uplands are quoted at 12%c. and gulf 
at 13%@13%c. The stock on hand is from 4,000 
to 5,000 bales. The loan market is quiet for the 
season. General business is quiet. The vast 
manufacturing property under the control of the 


trustee of the A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing 
Company is being offered at auction in divisions. 
The print works at Cranston were sold on Thurs- 
day for $275,000. The manufacturing jewelry 
business is still very dull, many having shut 
down, which is the custom for a week or two at 
this season. A revival of trade in this line is 
hoped for soon after the Fourth of July. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Stock inventories, 
the semi-annual adjustment of accounts, and the 
midsummer heats, have combined to influence 
quieter markets during the past week. The 
month, however, closes with a better feeling 
apparent in general trade circles than when it 
began. Manufacturers, as a rule, regard the out- 
look with more confidence, and are preparing for 
a good fall trade. There have been no new de- 
velopments of interest in the iron trade. The 
textile raw staples rule quiet. Cotton is getting 
scarce, and has advanced 4c. for spot middlings. 
Medium clothing wools are well sold up, but 
quarter-blood and lower grades are accumulating. 
Prices hold firm. There is a brisk consumptive 
demand for cured meats. Pork and lard are 
higher, and all bacon meats are stronger. Dairy 
produce is plenty and weak, as buyers are resist- 
ing the recent speculative advance. Farm prod- 
ucts from near states are arriving more freely, 
and the markets generally are easier. There is 
a good western demand for dry goods and general 
merchandise, in preparation for fall’ wants, but 
local buyers take hold sparingly. Values, as a 
rule, are very steady. Winter flours are declin- 
ing on prospects of early receipts from new wheat, 
and springs are very weak because supplies are 
souring or in bad condition from the effects of 
the heat. The local grain speculation is sluggish 
and hesitating, and prices are very irregular, re- 
flecting the fluctuations in New York and Chicago. 
Stocks are small, but increasing. A good many 
export contracts have been made quietly for 
future shipment, but spot business is dull. 





WESTERN STATES. 

The trade of this 
locality is marked by little animation and strong 
hopefulness. Business transactions have been 
too light to make prices, and values have ruled 
irregular. 
incorporation of the old dry goods firm of John 
Shillits & Co. The shoemakers have effected a 
basis of arbitration contemplating future differ- 
ences between employers and workmen. Reports 
from the tobacco regions say that the plant looks 
uncommonly well, and that the acreage is larger 
than last year. Money matters are easy. 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: 


One of the events of the week is the 





From Cleveland, Ohio: Business for 
general merchandise has been very satisfactory, 
some lines showing a gain over June, 1881. 
From this date until August 1 the usual dullness 
is expected. The trouble among the ironworkers 
at the Newburg mills is virtually over, and work 
is again progressing with but little, if any, inter- 
ruption. The iron market is firm, but inactive. 
A good trade throughout the fall is generally 
looked for. Money is easy. The weather is 
favorable. 


June in 





From Indianapolis, Ind. Trade is fair. The 
harvesting is in progress. The yield averages 
well. A good trade is anticipated the coming 
week on account of the encampment of state 
military, which will bring many strangers to the 
city. Money plenty. 





From Evansville, Ind.: The weather is hot 
and dry; favorable for harvesting the wheat crop. 
Work in this direction is going on rapidly, and 
merchants are making preparations for the fall 
trade, which it is thought will be large. Collec- 
tions are reported fair, and business is active. 





From Chicago, il. The jobbing trade in dry 
goods and groceries is noticeably more quiet than 
last week. In provisions, however, there is 
unusual activity, the speculative business of the 
week being heavier than for any June week in 
any previous year. There is considerable im- 
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provement in the lumber trade, and grain is | wheat is in good condition, having grown | 12}@12 %c. A good inquiry for the better changed. Cattle receipts are light, and prices 
active, especially oats and corn. The unfavorable | rapidly during the week. Oats, barley and flax | grades of coffee has made that market firmer. | are firm. Wool is quiet and dull. The banks — 
weather has injured the growing oats, it is | are doing well, and corn has greatly improved. | Western wheat is in demand, and the market is | report business dull. » “ree 





quoted fairly active and firmer. The southern 
wheat market is quiet and easy. Little is doing 
with flour, and the stock is moderate. Offerings 
of southern corn are light, and the market is 
quiet, with a moderate demand. White has 
sold at 94@95c., and yellow at 87c. per 100 
bushels. Western corn is inactive. Shippers of 
petroleum are indifferent, and the market for 
refined cargoes is dull and nominal, with 7c. 
asked. There is considerable inquiry for new 
packing, and sales of canned goods have been 
large the past week. The iron market continues 
in a fair condition. Good grades of leather and 
rough stock find quick sales, while common is 
dull. The consumption of provisions has been 
checked to some extent by high prices, but 
prices are fully maintained, with small stocks. 
Western job lots of whisky are quoted at $1.16. 
A good business is doing in tobacco. Buying 
for the French, Dutch and German markets con- 
tinues free. Receipts of wool are moderate, and 
the demand from dealers and manufacturers is 
good, The supply of funds is ample. 


The grass crop promises well. There is very 
little old wheat in the country. The market is 
dull and weak. Receipts of wheat at Minne- 
apolis for the week were 330,000 bushels. Ship- 
ments of flour were 32,000 barrels. The lumber 
mills are all running on full time, with an active 
demand and a firm lumber market. Jobbers 
report a large trade, especially in groceries, 
hardware and all classes of builders’ goods. 
Dry goods and notions are quiet, and collections 
are alittle behind. There is a falling off in the 
number of immigrants arriving in the city, but 
there is still a fair number of arrivals. Money is 
in moderate demand, and the market is easy. 
No damage by grasshoppers is reported. 


claimed, and corn is undeniably backward. The 
winter wheat harvest is progressing favorably, 
and the yield is fully up to estimates. Spring 
wheat throughout the northwest was never 
better, and recent heavy rains have not injured 
it. The receipts of breadstuffs for the week 
were 44,198 barrels flour, 46,726 bushels wheat, 
590,739 bushels corn, 509,643 bushels oats, 
5,303 bushels rye, and 46,560 bushels barley. 
The shipments were 30,306 barrels flour, 
348,659 bushels wheat, 1,241,429 bushels corn, 
421,211 bushels oats, 21,498 bushels rye, and 
4,099 bushels barley. Money is easy. The 
clearings were $37,064,744. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. a 


Halifax, N. S., June 18.—The general pro-— 
vincial trade has been considerably reduced in 
extent and value during the month, the keenness 
of the election contests being no doubt the cause 
ofit. Fish of all kinds continue scarce. The 
new catch, expected to arrive shortly, will com- 
mand good prices, even though the catch may be 
large, as the shore fishermen anticipate. There 
is no change in the lumber and produce markets. — 
In the former very little has been doing; the ~ 
latter is firm and hopeful. 7 

From Prince Edward Island good accounts of 
the favorable weather are received, and, with a 
continuance of that, good crops may reasonably 
be expected, even though the season opened so 
unusually late. 

From Newfoundland word comes that the seal 
fishery has been a comparative failure, amount- 
ing to but one-third of average catch. The Banks 
fishing does not appear likely to make up for it, 
having also been short. 


The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
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From Peoria, Ill. : 
vicinity are looking well, but continued rains are 
still delaying farmers who have land unplanted. 
Distilleries are running light. The jobbing trade 
is fairly active. 


The growing crops in this 

From St. Paul, Minn. : The general business 
activity continues to be buoyed up by the pros- 
pects for a good crop. The banks are not seek- 
ing paper, and have in hand rather full lines, 
The crop result at this writing is of course 
problematical, and banks and loaners show con- 
servatism by making maturities short and 
holding business well in hand. Short paper and 
call loans are given the preference. Railway 
and other building operations are continued on a 
large scale, causing sharp demand in materials 





From Detroit, Mich..: 
wholesalers the trade is satisfactory, but chiefly 


Among jobbers and 








by mail and wire orders, the attendance of buy- 
Stecks of sugar have 
been sadly depleted, confectioners’ and standard 
A’s 


From Norfolk, Va.: Trade is not very active. 
The weather warm and dry, and the crops con- 
tinue promising. The stock of cotton on hand is 
small, with slight advance in price. The weather 


ers generally being small. 


not being obtainable during the past two 



































days. Receipts of wheat are notably large, and | in those lines. Groceries and general store sup- i BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 
the movement of the same is causing an increased | plies are in short supply, caused by the continued has been favorable for harvesting wheat, and the Pep tags Boochanes easy ae 
- . . . j j j , 
circulation of money in the interior. In the wool | jmmigration. There will be no fear for collections crop is remarkably good. Collections are fair, Atlanta, Gas vsesesessens 8 en ree 
. . Bee eC ei we PRU USCC, (hi oa cle hiviev bicn8 “a 
market prices are steady, but not higher. Lum- | jf the season is a favorable one; should this not and money is easy. Ba timore, Md. \. cascueee s4@ 6 Parone. eae 
. . . - oston, ASS..eeee - 
ber is active, and possibly not as firm, though no | be the case, a sharp curtailment of credit lines From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is hot, Buffalo, N fie, 3 . 5% papi 
concessions are reported. The weather is fine | will take place, and a great many small merchants | and the crop prospects are good. Cotton re- Charleston, S. Cc 8 @ . pepe 
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however, are tending to diminish the prospective | localities in this state show that the crops have : : Halifax, N.S... Y4@ 6 ar to 1-6 discount. 
: : a ate v€ | receipts are meagre. The lumber market is dull, | Indianapolis, Ind. ; 3 @7 % premium. 
yields. ‘The weather is too damp for threshing, | been greatly damaged by storms. ‘The crops in and shingles are firm. Freight, foreign, are Kansas City, Mo........ 8 @10 $1 premium. 
and the excessive moisture in the ground is} Saunders, Lancaster, Cumming and Douglas . : d ey a ae Ry aoe aed H 6 8 peter 
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Saliy Age OV Esey 4 3 : ; “~ | The retail trade is fairly active. Montreal Crake Oe) eakoag preming 
erally dull. hisky is quiet and unchanged. storm of last Sunday, it being the worst hail- Nashville, Tenn... @ © per 8, : 
Provisions are strong. Leaf tobacco is animated | storm experienced here for seven years. Burt] vom Savannah, Ga.: The cotton market is | New Haven, Conn. “ 2 5 $s penton 
ce ; ; ; i ee yids Rew ee 
and firm under shrinking receipts. Regie types | and other northern counties report heavy losses | quiet, and sales are light, but prices are stiffening. ped ome Rae oer “8 9 figs 
are particularly stiff. Wool is quiet, but holders | since Sunday from heavy rains, followed by hot | Demands for sea island are reported, and the peor tphia, Ba OMG pet ete ’ 
are firm. Money is in good request. Local|sun. Corn in most counties may yet do well, | market is fairly supplied. Foreign tonnage is aoe h Fe @7 Par. 
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bank stocks are active and higher, owing to the | but the present aggregate loss is heavy. With | firm at unchanged prices. The demand is light, Sete I + 44@ 5 ay 
repeal of the deposit tax. favorable weather the state still has fine pros- | and naval stores are in good demand at easier Gan Hranclses alee Se A 7 ee 
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pects, but a wet July would do much sad damage. | values, and receipts of yesterday and the quantity Se Loui Mo as . 8 pig soe 
From St. Louis, Mo.: The Amalgamated Asso- | The roads are in bad shape, and merchants report | on hand and shipboard exceeds that of the same | Tyiedo, Ohio .. pa bo: 4 ene 
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and the latter are suffering the loss of work and rosins, 23,246 barrels. Lumber mills are still | Winnipeg Man......... » @8 % premium, 


From New Orleans, La... Warm and showery 
weather has exercised a beneficial influence on 
all growing crops. Cotton is promising well. 


wages. Their attitude toward the manufacturers 
is therefore weakening. Large lots of new wheat 


arriving daily to meet a fluctuating market. This 





running on full time to complete past orders. 


There is little demand for vessels to arrive coast- THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOISONNE 





wise, orders having materially lessened. The 





is fast draining the currency from the banks. 
The same funds are beginning to return in set- 
tlement of mercantile accounts, and collections 
are expected to be satisfactory for the remainder 
of the summer. Good news from the crops has 
been received from all the sections. General 
trade is showing an improved activity not usual 
this time of year. The eastern railway blockade 
has diminished St. Louis shipments of live stock, 
yet the market here is strong, and offerings are 
fairly large. 





From Burlington, Iowa: Good trade is being 
Exceptionally unfavorable 
weather reduces crop prospects from good to fair. 
Collections are reported fair. 


done for the season. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: 
remain substantially as noted for the past three 
or four weeks. Loans are in fair demand, but 
the supply of funds is quite sufficient to meet 
wants. Crop reports continue to be generally 
favorable, Notwithstanding the violent storms in 
some localities and very wet weather, the pros- 
pect for a full yield of wheat grows stronger 
daily. The sale of merchandise has increased 
somewhat, but trade is reported not very brisk, 
and collections are only fair. Stocks of lumber 
continue to be absorbed as fast as produced, and 
at some points in northwest Wisconsin the cut is 
spoken for in advance, and many mills have con- 
tracts ahead of their present cut. 


Local financial affairs 





From Minneapolis, Minn,: Weather in the 


northwest continues favorable, and the growing 


stagnant. 
The new city charter has received the Governor’s 
signature, and the legislature passed the act 
providing for the settlement of city the debt, so 





Corn has been more extensively cultivated, and 
the yield is good. 


In the city trade is somewhat 
Stocks continue dull and inactive. 


that, with prospects of better municipal govern 


ment and an assurance of good crops, the future 
is more promising than for some years past. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Cal; There is no 
material change in the business situation. The 
Belgic arrived from China on Thursday, and 
was quarantined on account of small-pox among 
the coolies on board. The railroad in Japan 
between Kobe and Hiogo has been opened. 
Commodore Shufeldt left the Corean capital 
May 24. The treaty opening three ports— 
Reusan, Fuaan, Gensan—has been ratified. It 
entitles the United States to maintain a minister 
plenipotentiary, consul-general and consuls. 
The Corea population is reported peaceable. 
The soil is fertile, and is probably rich in min- 
erals. 


From San Francisco, 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Mad.: Business in general 
presents a healthy appearance, and merchants 
expect and are preparing for an active fall trade. 
In the wholesale clothing and other similar lines 


an improvement is noted, and complaints of dull- 
Good grades of cotton are growing 
The market 
is firm, and 600 bales of middling lately sold at 


ness are few. 
scarce, and prices are again higher. 





rains have been frequent, but the intense heat 
following may cause the early decay of vege- 


tables. Truck growers are shipping rapidly to 
prevent loss. The business of the week has been 
fair for the season. 


From Augusta, Ga.: General trade, as usual 
at this season, is quiet. Collections are tolerably 
good. Very little doing in the cotton and stock 
markets. Occasional rains and warm weather 
are haying a good effect on the growing crops, 
which are looking very prosperous. The banks 
report money matters easy. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: The weather con- 
tinues very warm, and the indications for a good 
crop in this section are favorable. General 
trade continues as last reported. Corn is firm, 
but the demand is light, and a fall in price is 
expected. Hay is dull,at low prices, and without 
much demand. Flour is weak, but improving. 
Meats are strong, with an upward tendency. 
The shipping of potatoes will practically cease at 
the end of the week. Apple shipments continue 
brisk. The cotton market is firm, with prices 
higher. At the banks business is quiet. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: Jobbing trade for the 
week has been quiet, with some improvement 
over last week. Cotton receipts for the week 
were 27 bales; sales, 641 bales; shipments, 
1,335 bales. Wheat is coming in more freely, 
but receipts are still light owing to local rains. 
But little of that received is in good milling con- 


dition, and $1.10 is the outside figure for fancy 
Flour is quiet, and corn dull and un- 


grain. 





AT PEKING. 


In his report on the trade of Tientsin for the 
year 1880, says the London Furniture Gazette, 
Mr. Detring, Commissioner of Customs at that — 
port, says: ‘*The making of cloisonné at 
Peking and its export from this place is steadily 
increasing. As the art is quaint and interesting, — 
and the process of manufacture not generally — 
known, a description may find room here of the ta 
various processes an ordinary vase has to undergo i ‘ 
before it becomes that quaint bit of grotesque 
coloring which so delights the soul of the bric-a- 
brac hunter. The requisites for its manufacture 
are a copper vessel beaten out into the required 
shape, bits of copper wire flattened and bent to — 
form the desired pattern, a kind of glass or. 
silicic substance, great skill, and, above all, con- 
summate patience and plodding perseverance. 
The flattened copper wires which form the divis- _ 
ions or walls between the various colors are 
dexterously shaped into curves er leaflets of a — 
given pattern by little boys, who have no oneam 
implement than a pair of pincers in each hand. | 
These bits of wire are then grouped upon the 
surface of the copper vessel to make the outlines 
of flowers, birds or arabesques, and temporarily © z 
secured with glue. When the whole pattern is Z 
complete it is firmly fixed to the background a 
by strewing a quantity of silver filings thereon 
and exposing it to the sharp heat of a charcoal - 
fire. It is now ready for the filling in of the 
colored glass, which is crushed and mixed with | } 
water in order to make it adhere to the surface, , 
Each color is carefully filled into its proper com- / 
partment by means of a tiny spoon or ladle. é 














te 


The filling in being completed, the whole vessel 
is entirely surrounded with charcoal fire until 
the glass is melted, and then taken out to cool. 
This process of filling in and burning has to be 
repeated several times before every cavity is filled 
to the surface, and once more after the whole has 
been ground down, if any inequalities are dis- 

_ covered. When a completely equal surface has 
been thus obtained, it is elaborately polished and 
the copperwork gilded. But what has taken so 
short a time to describe takes several weeks to 
accomplish. 

«“The manufacture of cloisonné had its rise and 
fall, like everything else, It flourished especially 
during the King Tai reign of the Ming dynasty, 
and again during the reigns of Kang Hsi and 
Kien Lung, of the Ta Ch’ing dynasty. Among 
the productions of those epochs are to be found 

many pieces of high art, for which there exists an 
increasing demand. During the reigns of Tao 
Kwang and Hsien Féng this industry, like that 
of porcelain, fell off very much, and during the 
times of rebellion the art became almost extinct. 
However, since foreigners have resided at 
Peking a great demand has gradually sprung up 
for the article, and much progress has been made 
toward securing for it the admiration bestowed 
twenty years ago only on the cloisonné produced 
in days gone by.” 





PARLIAMENTARY REPORT ON RAIL- 
WAY LEGISLATION. 

The London /ron Monger has the following 
regarding the forthcoming report of the select 
committee of the English Parliament on railway 
rates and fares. 
state that they cannot recommend any new 
legislative interference for the purpose of 
enforcing upon railway companies any gen- 
eral form of equality of charge. The only 
fixed restriction affecting this question of equality 
which the committee are not prepared to say 


might not without disadvantage be imposed upon 


railway companies would be a legislative pro- 
hibition against any company charging, unless 
with the express sanction of the Railway Com- 
mission, a larger sum for the transportation 
of freight a shorter distance than they do for a 
longer distance (not being part of a through rate) 
on thesameline, and from the same original point of 
departure—that is, if put in another way, that no 
company might charge for transportation from the 
same point more to a way station than to a ter- 
minus. The committee recommend that a locus 
standi before the special railway tribunal should 
be given to chambers of commerce and agricul- 
tural and similar associations of traders and 
agriculturists. The committee consider further 
that the jurisdiction of the Railway Commis- 
sioners should be extended, and that all the 


powers formerly exercised by the Board of 


Trade as to the approval and revision of 


traffic agreements be explicitly transferred 
to them. The committee are further of 
opinion that the mode of enforcing the 


orders of the Railway Commissioners is at 
present unsatisfactory, and that they should have 
conferred upon them all the powers and incidents 
of acourt of record. The committee strongly 
recommend that the commission should be em- 
_ powered to grant proper through rates on canals, 
notwithstanding existing arrangements to the con- 
trary, and to abolish all charges which are im- 

posed with a view to impeding or diverting 
traffic, or which are not dona fide charges for the 
purposes of navigation. The committee, in con- 
clusion, report that, on the whole of the eyi- 
dence, they must acquit the railway companies of 
any serious causes of offense. It is remarkable 


‘*preferences’’ given to individuals by rail- 
way companies as acts of private favor or partial- 
ity, as were more or less frequent during the 
years immediately preceding the act of 1854. 
The committee find that the rates for merchandise 
on the railways of the United Kingdom are in the 
main considerably below the maximum author- 
ized by Parliament, although these charges appear 
to be higher for the longer distances than on 
many continental lines. But, on the other hand, 
the service on our home railways is performed 
much more rapidly than on the continent. 


It is learned that the committee. 


that no witnesses have appeared to complain of 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 





TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 





There were 153 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase of 16 over the 
preceding week, and 50 more than the corresponding week of last 
year. The middle states had qo, an increase of 2; New England 
states 25, an increase of 5; southern states 15, a decrease of 2; 
western states 47, a decrease of 8; California and the territories 
26, an increase of 19. Among the failures of general interest 
were Riley A. Brick, iron pipe manufacturer, and Alexander H. 
Horton, lumber, New York; The Bank of Commerce, Rich 
mond, Va. In the principal trades they were as follows 
Grocers 33; general traders 21; liquors 18; manufacturers 8; 
fancy goods 7; hardware 6; millinery 5; dry goods 4; drugs 4; 
confectioners 3; jewelry 3; clothing 3; shoes 3; tobacco and 
cigars 2, 





ARIZONA. 
CHARLESTON.—Springer & Hackes, general store, have 
assigned. 


CALIFORNIA. 
ALAMEDA,.—Fitch & Co., grocers, have been attached. 
ALAMEDA.—The Royal Soap Company has been attached 

by the Pacific Bank for $2,500, notes. 

FOLSOM,—James Humphrey, general store, who was re- 
cently attached, owes $18,000; assets about $3,200. 

FRESNO.—Sterling & Selleck, general store, have been at- 
tached for $8,127. 

MERCED.—Peckerman & Co., dry goods, etc., have filed a 
petition in insolvency, Liabilities $21,000 ; assets $8,100. 

MODESTO.—I. S. Lowenthal, varieties, who was recently 
attached, owes about $3,000 ; assets $2,000. 

NEVADA CITY.—Pugh & Dunlap, saloon, have assigned. 

OAKLAND,—John W, Glaze, butcher, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. Liabilities $9,311 ; assets $1,200, 

OAKLAND.—J. J. Hanifin, saloon, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 

OLEMA.—Hugh Walker, general store, who has been at- 
tached by his mother-in-law for $2,300, owes about $7,000; 
assets about $3,000. 

PLEASANTON.—Charles L, Packard, hotel, has assigned. 

SACRAMENTO.—C. W. Rapp & Co., grocers, who were 
recently attached, have liabilities $15,000 ; assets about 96,000. 

SAN DIEGO.—Philips & Eisen, liquors, offered to compro- 
mise at 30 cents, which was refused by the creditors, Liabili- 
ties $3,500 ; assets $3,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—J. Buhlert has been appointed receiver 
of W. T. Floyd & Co., warehouse. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—A. H, Detjen, groceries and liquors, has 
filed a petition in insolvency, Liabilities $1,682; no assets, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Hess Brothers, shoes, have been at- 
tached. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—Benjamin S. Hill, asbestos and felting, 
has filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $2,168; assets 
$1,150. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Charles E. Locke, theatre and fancy 
goods, has failed. 

SAN FRANCISCO,.—L. Martin, saloon, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—M. Schloss, coal and wood, and J. 
Ormsby, restaurant, are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—John S. Wheeler, fancy goods, has 
been attached. Liabilities about $1,800; assets $1,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—N. W. Wolffsohn, kid gloves, who was 
recently attached, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

VISALIA.—Cochran Brothers, saloon, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 

WILLOW.—F. W. Stone, jeweler, offers to compromise at 
25 cents. He was recently burnt out, claiming a loss of $3,000; 
insured $1,250. 

WOODLAND.—Henry Aronson has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER.—The liabilities of Waterbury & Wilson, coffee 
roasters, who have assigned, are reported at $8,000. 

LAKE CITY.—John H. Simmons, hardware, has been at- 
tached and assigned. He had been in business three years, 
and carried a large stock. 

PUEBLO.—James R. Hair, cigars, has been attached. 

PUEBLO.—The liabilities of Miller & Lockhart, furniture, 
are about $4,000, 

PUEBLO,.—The Republican Printing Company was recently 
attached by workmen. Liabilities $2,000, 

VILLAGE GROVE,—Young & Cyle, grocers, who were 
recently attached, owe about $4,000. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA.—J. S. Jarvis, fruits and confectionery, who re- 
cently assigned, owes $1,270; nominal assets $390; prefer- 
ences $209. 

ILLINOIS. 

BRIMFIELD.—William Strain, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff. Liabilities $3,000; nominal assets $3,800. 

CHICAGO.—Bache & Forbes, grocers, have been closed by 
the sheriff on judgment for $1,386. 

CHICAGO.—M. Ludwig, drug broker, has been attached for 
$1,780 on a confessed judgment to his brother. 

CHICAGO.—The Western Oakum Manufacturing Company 
has been attached for $587 by F. F. Cole. 

NEWMAN.—R. A. Skinner, general store, is compromising | 
at 33 1-3.cents. Liabilities $1,600 ; assets $730. j 
PARIS,—A. H., Kester, jeweler, has mortgaged and conveyed 
all his real estate and sold out his business, and is in debt for 

goods. 

PEORIA.—Otto Enders, dry goods, has compromised. Lia- 
bilities $820; no assets. 

PEORIA.—William Kreps, grocer, has been closed by con- 
stable. 

ROODHOUSE.—R., N. Neece, hotel, has failed. 
$600; assets $200. 

STANFORD.—Harrison & Brown, coal, has failed. 

INDIANA. 
FORT WAYNE.—Tagtmeyer & Son, boots and shoes, who 


recently failed, owe $4,500; actual assets $2,500; preferred | 
claims $1,400, S 


Liabilities | 






























IOWA. 
DANVILLE.—The Danville Association, cheese manufac- 
turers, have assigned. 
ELDON,—A. C. Reck & Sons, general store, have assigned. 
Liabilities $7,000; nominal assets $5,000. 


KANSAS. 

CLYDE,—W. N. Woodward, general store, has failed. Lia- 
bilities about $8,000 ; assets $6,000; preferred claims $5,500. 

ELDORADO.—A. B. Wallace, grocer, has assigned. Liabili- 
ties about $2,000; assets about $1,800. 

RANDOLPH.—J. C, Deallow, tinner, has been closed on an 
attachment for $300. 

KENTUCKY. 

PADUCAH.—W. A. Bell, drugs, who recently assigned, owes 

about $1,500; assets $1,350. 


LOUISIANA. 
BAYOU GOULA.—Eugene M. Bourgeois, general store, has 
been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities about $2,500 ; assets $800. 
NEW ORLEANS.—H. T. Riddle, grocer, has called a meet- 
ing of creditors. Liabilities $10,000; assets $4,800, 


MAINE. 


BLUE HILL,—Henry B. Darling, general store, has as- 
signed, Liabilities about $21,000; assets about $10,000, 

FREEPORT.—Davis & Co., shoe manufacturers, who re- 
eently failed, owe about $8,000; assets about $3,000. 

HOULTON,.—Mrs. Sarah Bell, millinery, has been attached. 

PORTLAND,—George W. Murch, hotel, is in insolvency. 
Liabilities about $2,500; assets $700. 

PORTLAND.—Rufus Rand, stables, has been attached for 
$5,000, 

WINDHAM,.—Frank H. Boody, general store, has been 
attached for $2,500, 

MARYLAND. 

FUNKSTOWN.—N. Fiery & Co., millers, have assigned to 

Alexander Armstrong and Norman B., Scott, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—Groce & Co., grocers, have failed and sold out to 
W. F. Shaw, an employee, who gave a chattel mortgage for 
$2,000, which has five years torun. Mr. Groce has left town. 
Liabilities $4,500. 

BOSTON.—Thomas Raftery, saloon, has failed and will settle 
in insolvency. Liabilities $1,000; assets nominal. 

BOSTON.—Charles Rosenfield, grocer, has failed and will 
settle in insolvency. Liabilities $8,200, mainly due in New York. 

BOSTON.—George A. Vannevar, grocer, has failed. Liabil- 
ities $10,500; nominal assets $13,200, He expects to pay in 
full, and to continue either alone or with a partner. The cred- 
itors granted him until the roth inst. to decide on a plan of 
adjustment, 

BROCKTON.—Nathaniel Churchill, fancy goods, has been 
attached. 

CHICOPEE.—Creditors of Walsh & Delaney, saloon, have 
filed a petition in insolvency, 

FALL RIVER.—Edward Gay, grocer, is in insolvency. Lia- 
bilities $3,000. It is thought he will not pay over ro cents, 

GREAT BARRINGTON.—The stock of Mrs. E. W. Gid- 
dings, millinery, has been taken by her mother under a chattel 
mortgage, and is being sold off. 

HOLYOKE,.—V. Menard, grocer, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 

HOLYOKE,—T. W. Ordway, clothing, has been closed up 
and his stock seized for rent. He claims stock $2,000, and owes 
but little besides rent, 

LINCOLN,—Josiah Fowler, wheelwright, who recently 
failed, owes $3,350, of which $825 is secured by mortgage ; no 
unsecured assets, 

MIDDLEBORO.—W. E. Fuller, grocer, has been attached. 
Liabilities $4,000; assets about $800. He will settle in in- 
solvency. 

SALEM.—J. W. Davis, grocer, offers 25 cents in thirty days. 
Liabilities $2,600 ; nominal assets $600. He states his failure 
was theresult of a robbery of $1,600, 

WALES.—Eugene Cady, general store, has been closed by 
creditors. Liabilities $1,500. It is thought he will pay 50 cents. 


MICHIGAN. 


ALBION,.—R. L. Covert, grocer, is reported to have been 
closed upon chattel mortgage. 

FLINT.—George Parkhurst, wall paper, etc., who recently 
assigned, owes $4,082; actual assets about $2,959. The largest 
creditor has agreed to take 50 cents. 

MAYVILLE.—E. R. Wilkinson, general store, has failed. 
Edson, Moore & Co., of Detroit, took the stock on a chattel 
mortgage for $4,300. Liabilities about $7,000. 

NILES.—Collins & Carey, soap manufacturers, have failed. 
Liabilities about $7,000. 

REESE.—Harrison Vinkle, furniture, is reported to have 
been closed upon chattel mortgages. 

STURGIS,—M. G., Hirschfield & Co., dry goods, who recently 
assigned, owes about $12,000; assets about $5,000, 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY.—E. T. Nolan, grocer, has failed. A chat- 
tel mortgage for $927 was foreclosed. 

KANSAS CITY.—Patterson & Chapman, saloon, who re- 
cently sold out, owe $500; no assets. 

KANSAS CITY.—M., F. Reynolds, grocer, has failed. Lia- 
bilities about $2,000; assets $1,200. 

NEOSHO.—J. H. Price, Jr., agricultural implements, has 
assigned, 

ST. LOUIS.—J. E. Ashcroft & Co., machinery, have as- 
signed, Liabilities $5,326; actual assets $1,156. 

ST. LOUIS.—C. A. Cramer & Co., embroideries, have sold 
out, failed and been attached. 

ST, LOUIS.—Laitner Brothers, brush manufacturers, have 
assigned to John M. Bauer. Liabilities, $4,500; assets $5,135. 
An effort will be made to obtain an extension, 

ST. LOUIS.—Oby E, Owen, of Owen & Co., commission, has 
been arrested, charged with the embezzlement of $150,000 from 
the Third National Bank, of which he was teller. 

ST. LOUIS.—Yarnall Brothers, baking powders, have ob- 
tained an extension, and claim to have since reduced their 
liabilities about $10,000. 

SEDALIA.—W. H. Moore, liquors, has assigned. Liabilities 
about $9,000; assets $4,000. 


NEBRASKA. 
FRIEND.—W. A, Beard, millinery, has failed. ' 
WISNER.—W. T. Clendenning, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $2,100; assets $1,000. 
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NEVADA. 
LEWIS,—L, M. Pugh, hotel, has assigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

ANTRIM.—E. Eaton, grocer, has been closed by the sheriff. 
Liabilities $2,500 ; assets $700. 

PETERBORO.—C. A, Jaquith & Co., grocers, have been 
attached for $3,000. Liabilities $6,000; assets $2,500. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Vaughn Brothers (J. Towle, proprietor), 
bakery, has been closed by the sheriff on attachments for $500, 
Liabilities about $700. 

SALEM.—O, G. Woodbury, shoe manufacturer, has failed. 
Liabilities about $3,000, 

NEW JERSEY. 

ELIZABETH.—Francis L. Bird, fancy goods, who recently 
confessed judgments for $3,734, and gave a chattel mortgage 
for $3,120, is offering to compromise at so cents. 

NEWARK.—Joseph H. Clark, confectioner, has been closed 
out on chattel mortgage. Liabilities estimated at $3,200 ; assets 
nominal, 

NEWARK,.—Andrew P. Gready, grocer, was advertised to be 
sold out under a chattel mortgage for $1,500. 

NEW MEXICO. 
LAS VEGAS.—Theodore Wagner, hotel, has been closed by 


the sheriff. 
NEW YORK. 


ALBANY.—Ira B. Sampson, Albany Cork Works, has called 
a meeting of creditors, and attributes his embarrassment to 
falling off in business. Liabilities $18,703; nominal assets 
$26,767, of which there are accounts $4,586 ; plant and factory 
factory $7,800; stock $10,906. He has a branch at Cincinnati, 
under the style of The Cincinnati Cork Company. 

BROOKLYN.—Emma Lasher, fancy goods, assigned on the 
26th ult. to Charles E. Ford. 

BUFFALO.—Albert C. Brown, grocer, who recently assigned 
to Philip Stanch, owes $1,800; actual assets $700; preferences 
$1,100. 

FORT HAMILTON.—Patrick Costello, butcher, has been 
placed in the hands of John B. Holland, receiver. 

ILION.—Alexander Borgesurd, grocer, has assigned. 

JOHNSTOWN.—Orlando Cady, dry goods, has assigned to 
Abram Wetherwax, giving preferences for $1,361. Liabilities 
$1,800. 

LYONS.—Henry Covell, millinery and fancy goods, has as- 
signed to Victor Knittel, giving preferences to E, Covell $1,197; 
E. Stokes $346. 

LYONS.—The schedules of Ehrhardt & Son, manufacturers 
of agricultural implements, show liabilities, both firm and indi- 
vidual, $33,166 ; good assets $39, 492. 

MALONE.—E. W. Labombardi, grocer, has assigned. 

NEW YORK CITY.—D. O. Archer, lard refiner, suspended 
on the 24th ult., having been reported short of 20,000 tierces of 
lard. At a meeting of creditors on the 28th ult. it was agreed to 
accept his notes in full at 6, 9 and 12 months, without interest. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Sarah Aronson, millinery, assigned on 
the 26th ult. to Thomas J, Snowden, ‘giving preferences to Henry 
Pohalski $600; H. Rothstein’s Sons $500; H. Berman $200; 
Tefft, Weller & Co. $108 ; total $1,408. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Riley A. Brick, manufacturer of cast 
iron water pipe, assigned on the 26th ult. to Robert Campbell, 
without preference. His liabilities are estimated at $55,000. 
His foundry is at South Amboy, N, J., and he recently claimed 
that it cost, with equipment, $92,000, besides which he had 
stock on hand $15,000; good book accounts $7,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Alexander H. Horton, lumber, as- 
signed on the 24th ult. to David Richardson, giving a preference 
to the executors of the estate of the late Margaret M, Horton 
for $10,390. He succeedéd to the business of A, H. Horton & 
Son in 1877, after the death of his father, taking the business, at 
a valuation of $12,480, as his share of the estate, but, in case the 
latter did not reaiize as much as expected, he was to make good 
the difference of his share. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Silk Brothers, gents’ 
furnishing goods, show liabilities $5,615 ; nominal assets $7,791 ; 
actual assets $725. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Frank A, Zerega, cotton broker, sus- 
pended on the 26th ult. He was formerly of Louis H. Zerega & 
Co., but has had no interest in that firm for some months past. 

OLEAN,—Peck & Freeman, oil producers, ask an extension. 
Liabilities $100,000, largely for oil well supplies. Their embar- 
rassment is attributed to the rapid depreciation of oil property. 
Three months ago, they say, they were offered $200,000 for two oil 
properties which they hold now, and their assets are largely de- 
pendent onthis, They have mortgaged and turned over to their 
creditors about all their property, including a production of 8,000 
barrels per month, to be worked by the creditors for the benefit 
of the latter. They also compose The Olean Manufacturing 
Company, sash, doors and blinds, but it is thought that the 
latter business will be purchased by others, and creditors will 
lose nothing. 

OSWEGO,.—Marshall W. Forward, lumber, etc., is reported 
to have assigned all his assets to Ross & Co., of Quebec. 

RICHBURG.—Hanna & Lord, grocers, have assigned to E. 
H., Dyer, giving a preference for $600. Assets $2,500. 

RICHBURGH.—A. Wiener & Brother, dry goods, who 
recently assigned, owe $17,000; assets $5,000. 

WESTFIELD.—Adolph Pamperrin, grocer, has assigned to 
F. W. Pausinsky. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DURHAM.—Grissom & Holloway, general store, have as- 
signed to John M. Mowring. Liabilities about $3,500: actual 
assets about $2,000. Mrs. Holloway is a preferred creditor for 


1,850. 
on OHIO. 

CANTON.—Diebold Brothers, grocers, have been closed up 
on a judgment for $3,000 to their father. 

CINCINNATI.—W. W. Granger, saloon, has assigned to 
John J. Molloy. 

CLAIBORNE,—John Palmer, general store, has assigned to 
U. W. Hill. 

CLEVELAND.—Preston & Reynolds, confectioners, have 
failed. Liabilities $300 ; assets $125. 

CLEVELAND,—The liabilities of The Murray Oil and Steve 
Manufacturing Company are about $15,000 ; assets about $4,000. 

FINDLAY.—J. L. Downing, drugs, has assigned to Samuel 
D. Haupt. 

GENEVA.—Aaron Aaron, clothing, 
attached, owes $500; nominal assets $140. 

SANDUSKY.—Mrs. R. Clark, millinery, has assigned to J. 
G. Bigelow. 

TOLEDO.—The liabilities of M. Gitskey & Son, clothing, 
recently closed by creditors, are about $35,000; nominal assets 
$30,000, 


who was recently 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

AUBURN CENTRE.—C. L. Low & Co., general store, have 
assigned to William White. Liabilities $3,000; assets about 
$2,000. 

BETHLEHEM (South).—David Wieand, saddler, has been 
sold out by the sheriff on confessed judgments for $1,268. 

BRADFORD.—Curtis & Bogg have assigned. Liabilities 
$22,000; assets $10,000. 

BROWNSVILLE.—Miss L. Shunk, grocer, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—C. W. Eyster, grocer, has been closed 
by the sherlff on an execution in favor of J. W. Eyster. 

COAL DALE.—T. E. Powell, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. Liabilities $1,000; assets $1,800. 

FRANKLIN.—James Higgins, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff. Liabilities about $1,500; assets about $500. 

GREAT BEND.—H. D, Angell, billiards, who has sold out, 
owes about $1,000; assets estimated at $500. 

MANSFIELD.—E. W. Cole, cigars, is advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff. 

NEWCASTLE.—The assets of N. & M. Henderson, dry 
goods, it is thought, will realize Qs,000 ; liabilities $8,000. 

OXFORD,.—William Gallagher, hotel, hasassigned. Liabili- 
tics $2,000; actual assets $900. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John Lee, saloon, has failed and gone 
out of business, Liabilities $600; no assets. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Edward A. Ervin, paper hangings, has 
been sold out by the sheriff under a judgment held by his 
brother-in-law. Liabilities $4,000; merchandise creditors re- 
ceived nothing. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Fitler, Marvin & Ridgway, manufactur- 
ers of paper bags and dealers in paper, etc., are asking an ex- 
tension, 

PHILADELPHIA.—German & Robinson, railway, miners’, 
machinists’ and mill supplies (the business of which is con- 
ducted by James B. German), have assigned to Lewis T. Brooke. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John H. Gould, Jr., manufacturer of 
refrigerators, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 
5th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Gustavus Picard, shoe findings, has 
compromised at 4o per cent., secured notes. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Elliott Houseworth, photographer, has 
failed and is out of business. Liabilities about $500. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Keages, saloon, was advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles B. Livezey, hats, asks an exten- 
sion of two years. Liabilities $14,000; judgments $4,041. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The stock of the late Peter S. Loftis, 
jeweler, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 3d inst. 
Unsecured liabilities for merchandise $10,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Cash Morocco Manufacturing Com- 
pany was sold out at assignee’s sale on the goth ult. The stock- 
holders could not agree, hence the sale. The company had no 
merchandise debts. 

PHILADELPHIA.—T. D. Vanderveer, liquors, is reported 
to have left town, with debts unpaid. 

PHILADELPHIA (Germantown).—Robert Cartledge, manu- 
facturer of hosiery, is in the hands of the sheriff. Merchandise 
liabilities, unsecured, $1,700, making total liabilities about $3,600. 
The judgment of $1,908 will cover all his assets. 

PHILADELPHIA (Tacony).—Max Hund, saloon, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 6th inst. 

PITTSBURGH.—Gutman Casslan, tinner, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

PITTSBURGH.—George Herron, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff on executions for $1,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—Mrs. M. J. Irwin & Son, grocers, have 
assigned. . 

WHITE ASH,.—C. Latour, general store, has had an execu- 
tion issued against him for $739 in favor of J. B. Haines & Son. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PAWTUCKET.—L, Hartman, agent, clothing, has assigned. 
PROVIDENCE.—William Urquhart, carpenter, has been 

attached for $5,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
COLUMBIA,.—William Glaze, jeweler, who recently sold out 
to R. A. Richbourg, owes $8,281; actual assets about $2,100. 
COLUMBIA,—F., J. Pride, saloon, has failed and been closed 
by the sheriff. Liabilities $3,000 ; assets about $500. 


VERMONT. 
BENNINGTON.~—J. V. Hupf, harness, has failed. Liabili- 
ties $2,000; assets about $500. 
LYNDON.—J. C. Ide, grocer, who recently failed, owes 
about 84,000; assets about $2,000. 


VIRGINIA. 


EASTVILLE.—Dunton & Jarvis, general store, who recently 
assigned, owe about $700; assets $500, 

HOWARDSVILLE,—W. S. & R.S. Ashlin, general store, 
have assigned. 

PORT ROYAL,.—T. F. James, general store, has given a 
deed of trust for benefit of creditors. 

RICHMOND.—The Bank of Commerce suspended on the 
aoth ult. Liabilities reported at $40,000; actual assets probably 
$20,000, Heavy losses have been sustained by depreciation in 
bonds and stocks held by the bank, The bank had a capital of 
$50,000, and declared a semi-annual dividend, January 1, of 3 
per cent., showing at that time a surplus of $10,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CHARLESTOWN.—David Howell, general store, is reported 
to have assigned, 
WHEELING.—George Hesse, boots and shoes, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 


WISCONSIN. 
ARENA.—G, E. Ward, hardware, has ‘been closed by mort- 
gagee. 
NEW LONDON.~—J. H. Whitford, drugs, is reported in the 
hands of the sheriff. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
ST. JOHN.—W. G. Lawton's Sons, dry goods, have failed 
In February they claimed a surplus of $57,000, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
ANNAPOLIS.—W. H. Roach, general store, who recently 
assigned, owes $1,250; assets $800. 
HALIFAX.—John N. Grant, flour commission, has failed, 
and offers a private compromise. Liabilities $12,000; assets 
small. 
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PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
ARKONA.—J. E. Hunt, general store, is advertised to be 


sold out by trustee. 


ELGIN.—John Young, boots and shoes, has failed. 
GEORGETOWN,.—Wm, Guthree, dry goods, has suspended 
INGERSOLL.—The stock of A. C. McKenzie, dry goods, is 


advertised to be sold out by the sheriff, Liabilities $24,000; 
assets $20,000. 


LUCKNOW,.—William Grassick, saddler, has failed, and is 


out of business, 


OTTAWA.—W. H. Butler & Son, boots and shoes, have 


assigned. 


RICHMOND.—W. H. Butler, general store, has assigned. 
TORONTO.—Miss M. A, Street, millinery, has failed. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


MONTREAL,—Joseph A. Lazure, dry goods, has assigned. 
QUEBEC.—Isaac Dorion, builder, has compromised at 50 


cents. 


QUEBEC.—Hamel & Magnan, boots and shoes, have failed. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
ST, JOHN’S.—F. W. Bowden, printer, offers to compromise 


at 3o cents. 





BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—M. C. Hawley & Co., hardware, have 


incorporated as The Hawley Brothers Hardware Company, 
with a capital stock of $800,000. 


1OWA. 
IOWA CITY.—The First National Bank has been reorgan- 


ized, with a capital of $100,000. D, W. C. Clapp is president 
and J. B. Haddock cashier. 


KANSAS. 
LEAVENWORTH.—D, Shire, of Insley, Shire & Co., bank- 


ers, is dead. 


KENTUCKY. 
CATLETTSBURG.—The Catlettsburg National Bank has 


been organized, with a capital of $50,000, A. C. Campbell is 
president. 


NEWPORT.—The First National Bank has increased its 


capital stock to $200,000. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS.—W. S. Benedict has been appointed re- 


ceiver of The Gullett Gin Manufacturing Company on the appli- 
cation of one of the stockholders, resulting from the litigation 
with the estate of the late Mr. Gullett. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
GARDNER.—Charles Heywood, of Heywood Brothers & 


Co., chair manufacturers, is dead. 


MISSOURI. 
LEE’S SUMMIT.—A. H. Powell & Son, bankers, have dis- 


solved. A. H. Powell succeeds. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NASHUA.—The First National Bank has been reorganized, 


with a capital of $100,000. George A. Ramsdell is president 
and John A, Spaulding cashier. 


NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO.—George W. Tifft, of George W. Tifft, Sons & 


Co., manufacturers of engines, etc., and dealers in furniture, 
died on the 24th ult. 


FAYETTEVILLE.—The National Bank of Fayetteville has 


elected B. R. Palmer president, in place of H. Eaton. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Alvah Hall, of Alvah Hall & Co., 


umbrellas, is dead. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI.—R. Macready & Co., wholesale drugs, have 


sold out to Runkle, Cutter & Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
JOHNSTOWN.—The First National Bank has been reorgan- 


Harvard J. Roberts cashier. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Edward H. Green, trading as E. H. 
Green & Co., stock broker, committed suicide on the 27th ult. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The following appointments have been 
National Bank, viz.; 
Samuel W. Bell, vice-president ; Henry C. Stroup, cashier, and 
Willie Rushton, assistant cashier. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

CRANSTON.—The Cranston Print Works have been sold at 
auction for $275,000. 

PROVIDENCE.—Alfred Anthony, president of the Jackson 
Bank, is dead. 

PROVIDENCE.—The Liberty Bank has voted to liquidate. 

TEXAS. 
COLORADO.—J. Riordan, banker, is dead. 


VIRGINIA. 


ROANOKE.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
witha capital of $50,000. David E. Spencer is president and Peter 
J. Otey cashier. 











RICE COMMISSION. 
(BES TALMAGE’S 
SONS -&.C@., 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


keh Ud a 


96 WALL StrEET, NEW_YorK, 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH Peters St., NEw ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY, 








PETROLEUM. 





C. “COHLEN; 


Broker and Commission 
Merchant in 


Crupe & REFINED PETROLEUM. 


Advances made on Consignments. Freight to all Seaboard 
Points and Terminal Charges at Lowest Rates. United Pipe 
Line Certificates bought and sold. Rroleensety $2.50 per Thou- 
sand Barrels. Consignments and Orders solicited. 


He C. OREN 


No. 86 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 





TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 


Henry M. Curtis. Wo. H. Coon. 
Vekakes MAIGCRTIS Ae CO; 
BROKERS IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 
26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





LIVINGSTON ROE, 
Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, - 
125 PEARL ST., NEw YorK, AND Or City, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 





N. F. HILton. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No., 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I, M. Sowers, Oil City. 


PA TS ee & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, 


PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
O1L ExcHANGE, OIL CITY. 85 Woop St., PITTSBURGH, 


] Oa NA UGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, Pa. 


Jas. A, WAUGH. 











EO. P. HUKILI, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
or future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLp’G, OIL Cry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





eee HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL CITY, PA. 


YiOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL CiTy, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL. EXCHANGE, OIL SCIiN, bas. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L Crty, by permission. 


V. SEEDEN, 


" Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OlL<GLTLY y PA; 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


W. G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, 














: PETROLEUM. 





D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M, S. NicHots & Co., 


N. E. corner LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 


at low rate of interest. 








FERTILIZERS. 





DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 


Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, : 


Nitrate of Ammonia, 
ACID PaOsye eine, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 


ERTILIZING CHEMICALS, 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware’ River, 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA, 
MONTREAL, iccvuceederken Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO, 
CANON .CUUN SS .csoteat ate Fremont County Bank, 
DENVER She cvacdeea ep tak Colorado National Bank. ‘ 
LEADVILLE, dis taneiscenes First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. pn 
BARTFORD. 3.9 os csaeeneer American National Bank. 5 
GEORGIA. iat 
MACON, c.y ccs atcuceebbeleses R. F. Lawton. ~7 
ILLINOIS, 
CHICAGO Misiecsess'<eernene Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE...........+ Central Illinois Banking and Sav+ 


ings Association. 


IOWA, 
BURLINGTON |... sss seece Merchants National Bank. 
SIOUX CITY.... ...-Sioux National Bank, 
STORM DAKE... cccsnsaant Buena Vista County Bank, 





LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANG............ Union National Bank. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON socesccsve seencssirn Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

MERIDIAN....;seexdsesmane Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY sive. wetid Bank of Kansas City, 
NEBRASKA, 

OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 

ADDISON. caissuistrassianeersiins James Baldwin & Co, 


AUBURN....... A 
BUFFALO .........- Fs 
HORNELLSVILLE. ... The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER.... ...City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE 5c cscaceceees aus Third National Bank. 


...Watson & Neyhart. 
..Bank of Buffalo. 






NEW JERSEY, 





Third National Bank, 
First National Bank, 





TEXAS. 


City National Bank. 
..Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
..-Bonner & Bonner. — 

Waco National Bank, — 





UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY.........Deseret National Bank, 


a ad San) 


NEWARK .n. 7-5 sents Pates The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark, al 
1 
i 
OHIO. J) au 
GANTON race casteee ce G. D. Harter & Bro. ; 
CLEVELAND), ccemas fees vices Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. " 
CLEVELAND. .c..svces vases Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADEORD oo paces anceeeins W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA ........... Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street. /..” 
PITTSBURGH... ccnssensok Fifth National Bank, 
PIPTSBURGHEH vsevcaccs eco Iron City National Bank, e 
PITTSBURGH .4. 2hscccuemen Penn Bank. F 
PITTSBURGH (South Side)..Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 4 7 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GEORGETOWN ........- »..R. E, Fraser, ; fe 
TENNESSEE. 





NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
LENE. HWHNEZ: & CQ., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 


Messrs, JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 





“Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool j; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co, 





Moet LIV  & CO), 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
A (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 
POOLE, KENT & CO., E,. A. KENT & CO., 
CHIcaco, ILL, St. Louis, Mo, 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 












’ ROBERT MOORE & CO., 


Commission . Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention, 








Gustavus C. Hopkins, 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D, MILLER, 


Amos T, Dwicut, Sfecial, 


pep RLS, YONLARE Va I OMS (GLOR 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YoRK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 
meer TANNAHILL & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





HEnrY H, WARE. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 

No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Louis Monjo, Jr. Louts Monjo, Sr. 
Les MONJO, JR., & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


. No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. MAcautay, 
_ NYACAULAYV & CO.,, 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A, J. Macautay. 





TABER, HOYT & CoO., 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





WARREN EWEN, Jr. 


E WEN BROTHERS, 


COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 Broap STREET, NEw York. 


Joun M. Ewen 


] 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., LEHMAN, DurR & Co,, 
New Orleans, La, Montgomery, Ala. 


of BMAD. BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TowN OFFice, Nos, 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 





Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 


signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs, 
B. NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 





Wm. Mone, H. W. HaNeMAnn, 


OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 


123 PEARL ST., 


186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw York. 


NEw ORLEANS, La. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE CONTRACTS. 


CLEMENS FISCHER, 





ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW York. 





GEo, H. KRAUSE, WILLIAM G,. MARsH, 
G= H. KRAUSE & CO., 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, New York. 
_Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New STREET, NEw York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 








NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
oA. MEVER & CO,, 
= Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw York. 


Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 
R Hf. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S, NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 
WAS. O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW York. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 

















MINERAL WOOL. 


/ ess LEINERAL CO:, 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YorK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 











BAGS AND BAGGING. 
RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
80 So, PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lax Sr., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 











Henry Tuos, Coates, PIERSON C, Royce, 
SFT. DG Oley e OOS: 

— COTTON, 

125 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


No. 





(FPPRANK P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 





f WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WittIAM STREET, NEw York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON &CO., 
i. LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 








Rk. PRESTON & CO., 
j . COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No, 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
4 for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 





CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


IME LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRATINVAND PROVISIONS, 


160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 





Special attention to speculative orders. 


NEw YORK CORRESPONDENTS: 
(A135 &-CoO., 
52 BRoaD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





W.. G, CoNnKLING. CHESTER O. ANDREWS. 
pt Ss ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 





CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
4h EVERINGHAM & CO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 
128 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE,) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 





The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special eorreapondance regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





MORAN & CO., 


C Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 





PP ee AV DRIVERME COs 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No, 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDWARD A, DRIVER. B. F, Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





OHN SORLGILTGON %2—CO%, 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co.,, 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


LEED), BTN DLEAY BEE O., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M, FIELD, JOHN P, TRUESDELL. PopE C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EpDwarp S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. * 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 


South Street 
hY. CITY.” ALTIMORE, Mp. 


TY. CHICAGO, ILL. 
OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


PIT 
S. D, FOSS, E. B, STRONG, Jo = REYNOLDS. 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


TEI Wig WO AL IID 2 EOD ONO 
(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co,) 
Provisions and Grain, 


92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK, 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





Ge MeLA ORY E iGO: 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL 





W. E. McHENry, FRED, P. RusH & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


fila Ce DOLL CO: 2 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


Rooms 38 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL, 


| hao WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins, 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 


15 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Wm. M. Prick, - - - ~-_ late of Wm, M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - ~-_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S.G. Prick,- - - - = Jateof Wm. M. Price & Co, 


{ formerly Sec’y & Treas. St 


LESLIE MARMADUKE, =~ Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 


Ua pcciees MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SourH COMMERCIAL ST., St. Louis, Mo. . 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


laa TF ADA AN CG 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 











TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. Younc. F. I, YounG 


OUNG BROTHERS, 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





Ge R. HOWARD, 
i ForMERLY OF N. M. Howarp & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
“LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York. 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool, 





HL, & SMITH & BRO, 
* COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advanceS made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





LO. LT. GAMBRILL &~€0O., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments, Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








WOOL. 482 TEXTILE FABRICS, 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


aND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
ela tere: yearly, £1 10s, 6d; 
alf-yearly, 15s, 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


Les BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping, . ’ 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. . 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 

8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York, 





WOOL, 
WOOL, 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOGE 





SINGLE COPIES, 
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RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


Or THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS, 


FERTILIZERS. 
ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
Branch Offices at Ph cate ia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga,, and 
At 


‘anta, Ga. 


ys R. LEESON &)60 = 
‘LINEN THREAD 
IMPORTERS. a...’ 


7 
Selling Agents in U. S, A. for Pw 

FIntayson, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLax MILLs, Grafton, Mass. ; 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to ¢ their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 








































































ia ad 
* 


New special edition just ublished exclusively tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


ANUFACT URERS OF HIGH-GRADE | and Mexico. The whole finish of these C i ll respects Me 
MAN FERTILIZERS : unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and ie seitemation fornlshed SENT, BY MAIL, FOSTAGEEAIDS Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
= ae ae by Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at “ 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP ANY, | Frankfort-on-Main, German ; 1881, etc, ete. Adopted by every 


machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ an 7 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- » 

delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. { a 


FAN SPSL EOS SILEY COs 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Nonotuck Machine Twist, 
Corticelli Spool Silk, 
Corticelli Button-hole Twis 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk, 
Florence Knitting Silk, 
Florence Etching Silk, 


JEROME MARBLE, President, 
Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WoRCESTER, MASS. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully pore proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results, Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N, Buck. 
ET 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE 


LOBE NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


SHAW & BROTHERS, 


3 THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE LEATHER 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 





STEEL PENS. 





C. O, BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C, H. COLE, CASHIER, 





Pabgtoee.* ROS., & CASSILS Fl Fill Silk 
: SHAW B Ho 5 - orence Filling Silk, 
Superior Steel Pens Banks, Bankers and Mercantile MONTREAL, P. Q. Silk Hosiery, ete. 
) . . 

Accounts solicited. MONTREAL. BOSTON. NONOTUCK SILK MILLS, 

Manufactory, 26 JOHN STREET, FAYETTE SHAW. FAYETTE SHAW. 7 
CampEN, N. J } NEW YORK. | corLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED | PRACKLEX SAN envi epa hh 2 fe At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES. ae Cassie : 





SALESROOMS: 


19 Mercer Street 88 West Third Street. 
NEW YORK CITY. CINCINNATI, Onto. 


18 Summer Street 159 Fifth Arrites 
BOSTON, Mass. CHICAGO, ILt, 


417 & 419 N. Fourth St., 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. , 











BELTING AND PACKING. 


NJ W YORK BELTING 
L AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEw YoRK. 

Joun H, CHEEVER, Treasurer, 


NVMiew DAE O., 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
mp aMede)s) 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SEGUREDY- 


ee» BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 








Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 





A ONE-DIP DYE! 


‘ANADA EXTRACT 
ano DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, pistes. a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing 9% Ibs, to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. 

Price, to cents per Ib. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by . 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OrFIcE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


———e 


ee TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











PROFESSIONAL. 








Established 1878. 


R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 





VERY BANKER AND MERCHANT 
SHOULD BUY AN 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT i 
(Instruction Book Free), expense trifling, from 


THE UNITED STATES, 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., sor BROADWAY, NEw YORK, 





16 Shoe and ek 105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld’g. BOSTON, Mass, 








Tf VES & POPPELE, | 
PATENTS. 
HOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 Murray STREET, NEW YORK, 





1 YMAN & JACKSON, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 


Importers and a 
General Commission Merchants, | 
7 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 








Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 


Nf: NOBLE & WHITE, 
LY. Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





No. 91 BROAD STREET, y 








, ys 
Correspondence solicited. BOSTON, Mass. — 





PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





Jp/4rter BROWN & CO,, 
WOOL 


/ TW. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 



































MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. OHN P. SQ UIRE & (Cue) ; 
: BLANK BOOKS. oi ; % 7 
OHN H. BIRD, ‘Wr, P: Bennetts sss cnaeensacs peinoacee tn Pars 94 Fifth avenue, Commission Merchants, Packers of . 
Attorney and Counsellor, 
COKE, ' 
279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 4. A. Hutchinson & Bro......se0eeee ae shasta 94 Fifth avenue. No. 98 FEDE RAL STREET PORK, LARD, HAMS, 
McClure & Co... ..csssececeses Geaeis swam 14 Smithfield street. 3 : ND MANUFACTURERS OF XTRA R 
QUARP & ALLEMAN, ee Re eae UFACTURERS OF Hiei as 
Attorneys and Counsellors, . é ; le 21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, } po5 
sa Soci Tanen Saveur: PHILA DREPHIAN |2 ne or eee (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). / AND 39 NoRTH MARKET STREET, jB as 
FIRE BRICK i . 
Established 1859. * ‘ y 
Ss HEPARD BARCLAY, Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited).....44+++4+- &9 Wood street. bier saat JouN p, squine, [Established in 1842.] FRANK 0, SQUIRE, 
Attorney, FURNACE BUILDERS : 
ree . THE i ; ; 7 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. | Witherow & Gordon,........+.+++ Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. Siena eis Beas: Going See Goa 
CARSCALLEN, GLASS, [Pe & ATWOOD MFG. (EXD) 
/ / r . ¥ Robert Liddell.........20+eeee0e Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c, WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. 
Barrister, Notary, &c. if MANUFACTURERS OF 







Geo, A, Macbeth & Co Lead Glass Chimneys, 


ALL & CO. | HIELENS & CO. al 























Collecti tly de. H I 
Giecssons PSR Ey a AMILTON, CANADA. | phe Rochester Tumbler Co (Tumblers exclusively). | BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 
r BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE CuHauncy ST. 119 CHESTNUT ST. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ This has been a short week for business on the 
Stock Exchange, owing to the holidays of Mon- 
day and Tuesday, and Saturday last there was 
less business done the whole day than is ordi- 
_ narily done in one hour on a day of average 
activity. The street generally expected that on 
Wednesday morning there would be a great 
revival of activity, and prices would start up. 
This expectation was disappointed, for trading 
was very quiet that day, and prices declined in 
the afternoon. Since then, however, possibly 
under the influence of better weather, the tone 
of the market has considerably improved, and 
the Gould stocks have been put well to the front 
‘in leading an advance of prices. These stocks 
were rather quiet when the market was in the 
throes of its last reaction. But for the un- 
certainty about the outcome of the corn crop, 
which is of immense importance in the making of 
railroad earnings, Wall street would be ready to 
assist with confidence in the putting up of prices— 
_in other words, buy stocks—for the winter wheat 
crop is now assured, and known to be very large 
and of fine quality. The next two weeks, it is 
considered, will tell the story for corn. Railroad 
earnings at present are very poor—in fact, down 
to the lowest point they have touched this year; 
but this cannot last very long. The water is 
lowest when the tide begins to turn. It was so 
with the stock market, which about a month ago 
had a sharp upward reaction just when it seemed 
that everything was going to pieces, and fears of 
ailures agitated the street. Prices have been 
Id at about the level to which they were put 
n that movement, and the general expectation is 
at they will gradually advance as the gathering 





of the new crops goes on. The threatened war 
abroad has not had much effect on the stock 
market so far, but it stimulated a large crowd of 
Wall street men to go into cotton speculation. 





The action of the finishers among the iron- 
workers at Pittsburgh this week removes the last 
possibility of a break in the labor ranks. What- 
ever discontent there is will ‘not be of benefit to 
the trade. The ironworkers’ convention takes 
place in August, and all weak corners in their 
organization will be strengthened, The work- 
men admit they are disappointed in the firm 
attitude of their employers, but declare they will 
remain idle for months. Funds are being paid 
out rapidly and in excess of sums received. The 
element which desired arbitration has been 
induced to await the results of a stringent iron 
market. The manufacturers are resolute and 
satisfied. Prices have shown some weakness of 
late in finished iron, and large western orders 
were placed at a price equal to $2.65 delivered. 
Eastern and Cincinnati mills are crowded with 
orders for July delivery. Card rates have been 
barely maintained, but consumptive demand has 
been greatly restricted by buyers. Very large 
orders for common and structural iron, and for 
refined and galvanized sheet iron, have been 
placed during the past ten days. Tank is very 
scarce and dear because of the pressure for iron 
to, anticipate possible needs in the oil regions. 
Orders for bridge iron held back for two months 
for lower prices have been placed. Merchant 
bar has been quiet for a week because of the 
season. Steel rails are quiet. Inquiries are pre- 
sented from time to time which indicate the 
existence of a heavy demand awaiting favorable 
conditions. Blast furnaces are dropping out of 
blast and for repairs in some localities, but the 
market quotations are steady. Southern furnaces 
are favored with an active demand. The 
iron trade is feeling an invigorating influence, 
The 
foreign iron markets are firm and steady, and 
iron exports are more moderate. 


due to the nearness of crop movements. 
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In another column will be found the essential 
portions of the statement made by Mr. Joseph 
Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, embodying his 
opinions regarding the bill to raise the Agricul- 
tural Bureau to the dignity of a department. The 
letter so effectually disposed of the arguments in 
favor of such a change, and showed that it would 
only impair the bureau’s present usefulness, that 
it is deemed worthy of the space given it. Mr. 
Nimmo believes, in the first place, that to make 
an executive department of the bureau would be 
a departure from the general policy of the goy- 
ernment regarding the constitution of so-called 
executive departments, while it would not neces- 
sarily make the head thereof a cabinet officer, 
which is entirely a creation of the President’s 
will. Furthermore, Mr. Nimmo can see no ad- 
vantage to the agricultural interests of the country 
to be gained by the consideration of such matters 
by the President and his cabinet; that they are, 
in fact, beyond the nature and scope of the func- 
tions of government, and that no change of style 
would affect either way the nature and extent of 
the benefits which the national government can 
confer on the agricultural interests of the country. 


In the above connection, it is particularly note- 
worthy that nearly all the journals of the country 
which take any interest in agriculture have been 
almost unanimous in their condemnation of the 
change proposed. Mr. J. M. Shafer, of Keokuk, 
Iowa, has given an able presentation of these 
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facts in the columns of the Farm, Garden and 
Hearth, and is strongly opposed to any inter- 
ference. By some the prospect was considered a 
national misfortune, though others express the 
opinion that the movément was political, and 
only planned to deceive the farmer element, but 
never seriously intended to be pushed through. 
There is a very positive expression of opinion, too, 
that a seat in the cabinet would convert the 
Department of Agriculture into another political 
machine, and that, however imperfect the present 
bureau may be, it would confer no increased 
benefit either on the Executive or the farmer by 
a change for which no necessity exists. 


It would be more or less premature to com- 
ment yet on the terms of the treaty which has 
just been concluded between the United States 
and Corea, since all the knowledge we have of 
the document 
into English of a Chinese version of a Japanese 
version of the English original. According to 
the text now before us, the first article declares 
that, in conformity with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the relation of Corea 
with China as the latter’s dependency shall 
thereafter cease permanently. The acknowledg- 
ment and repudiation of China’s supremacy in 
the same clause, on which the whole treaty is 
based, suggest the 
dependency can or cannot be decided by a treaty 
with a western power; and it may be appre- 
hended that difficulties will grow out of the 
construction and effect of this phraseology. If 
England should conclude—if, indeed, she has 
not already concluded—a treaty with Corea, 
under the designation of a tributary of China 
possessing sovereign rights, the clause may 
prove embarrassing, especially in connection with 
the clause prohibiting the importation of opium. 


is derived from a retranslation 


inquiry whether Corea’s 


Another element of difficulty is the well-known 
animosity of the Chinese against Commodore 
Shufeldt, created by his letter to Sargent, in 
which the Empress of China is accused of immor- 
ality. Nor will the recent action of America 
with respect to Chinese immigration help to 
make matters smooth. Until these difficulties 
are dealt with by Minister John Russell Young, 
it would be useless to notice the provisions of the 
treaty in detail, or calculate too much upon its 
importance, as conferring on our citizens privi- 
leges never before enjoyed by any western nation. 


It will, however, be a matter of practical inter 
est in the meantime to acquire some knowledge 
of this hitherto inaccessible kingdom. A glance 
at the geographical position of the country will 
attest the importance, in a commercial point of 
view, of bringing this ¢evva incognita into inter- 
course with the rest of the world. It is mainlya 
large peninsula, 140 miles wide, and stretching 
out for 400 miles between the Yellow sea and the 
sea of Japan, and having a population of under 
20,000,000. The country produces rice, barley, 
wheat, millet, hemp, ginseng, tobacco and cotton. 
Minerals, including gold, are said to abound. 
The principal manufactures seem to be cotton 
and rice paper, various primitive kinds of arms, 
and,cloths of silk and cotton. 
of the productions of the country an idea may be 
formed of the probable wants and the nature of 
the trade that might be slowly opened up by the 
treaty. 


From this account 





In European politics the week has been chiefly 
marked by the resolute preparations of England 
for war, and the ultimatum—that the fortifica- 
tion work around Alexandria harbor should 





cease—sent to the Egyptian leaders by the Brit- 
ish admiral. This necessary step is regarded 
by English authorities as an act of police rather 
than of war. The first reply to the demand 
having been unsatisfactory, all British residents 
are embarking, and, although later advices 
say the obnoxious work has been completely 
stopped, there will now be other 
things for Arabi to agree to quickly ; otherwise 
British guns will make themselves heard in a 
more alarming manner to the native ears than 
when they resounded a tribute the other day to 
the American flag. 


doubtless 





A review of the British trade for the last half 
year is presented by our London correspondent 
this week, and the general situation is regarded 
as fairly satisfactory. The Board of Trade 
returns show the declared values of exports for 
the first five months to have been 8% per cent. 
larger than in the corresponding period of 1881, 
which in turn exceeded those of 1880 by 1% per 
cent. It is equally certain, therefore, that ship- 
ments have largely increased, while the growth 
of values has been continuous. It is admitted, 
however, that in the half year just closed the cot- 
ton manufacturers have suffered from a shrinkage 
in values and quantities exported, attributed to a 
temporary lull in the Indian markets and the dis- 
turbances in the Mediterranean. Had it not 
been, moreover, for increased importations of 
cheap Indian cotton in place of the dear Ameri- 
In the woolen 
trades, though some branches seem to have 


can, the position would be worse. 


suffered, others have expanded so considerably 
that the balance is on the right side. The dis- 
turbed state of the country has naturally made 
its effect felt on the trade of the Ulster linen 
manufactures. The iron trades have seen some 
wide fluctuations, and there has been a distinct 
falling in prices and profits the last six months, 
though they have probably done fairly well, and 
our correspondent says this variation and cheap- 
ening in June and December have been features 
of British trade in past years, and are therefore 
neither unexpected nor alarming. 





In the British Parliament the Arrears of Rent 
bill is being rapidly passed through committees. 
It will encounter little opposition from the 
representatives of the British taxpayer, as that 
of funds—the Irish Church 
fund—will be applied in carrying out its gener- 
ous provisions in favor of the Irish occupiers. 


most opportune 


The Parnell party will, of course, facilitate its 
passing into law. 
display of opposition by provoking the applica- 
tion of the new rules of procedure, and became 


They made their grand final 


martyrs in the eyes of their constituents, who 
know nothing of the mysterious treaty of Kil- 
mainham. Mr. Parnell from the very outset 
knew that strong measures were inevitable, and 
that the most liberal of liberal governments 
should bow before the storm of indignation which 
the Phoenix park murders raised. It is to be 
hoped, now that he has gained so much in fayor 


of the tenant, that he will use his influence to 


| render the Repression act a dead letter. 





The Pall Mall Gazette of June 24, has the fol- 
lowing regarding the state of the English iron 
trade: The satisfactory accounts of the iron 
markets which we noticed last week continue, and 
from every part of the country cheerfulness and 
improved trade has to be reported. 


the tendency is toward better times, and manu- 


In the city 


facturers are less ready to make concessions than 
they were at 
on the whole seems to be more in their favor. 


e beginning of the month, for trade 
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THE CONDITION OF THE GROWING 
COTTON CROP. 

The June cotton report to BRADSTREET’S is 
based on 883 replies from 549 counties, repre- 
senting 89 per cent. of the cotton-growing re- 
gions of the south, In obtaining this report, 
counties having less than 500 acres under cotton 
cultivation have beén ignored. | There are 648 
counties in, the south each of which contains over 
500 acres of cotton land. The weather through- 
out the cotton belt generally continued unfavor- 
able until about the close of the first week in 
June, since which time it has been favorable. 
Taking the states together without regard to 
differences in productiveness, 242 correspond- 
ents report that a good stand of cotton was 
secured, 441 report a fair stand, while 187 report 
a poor stand. The average stand is, therefore, 
atleast fair. The condition of the plant is re- 
ported good by 405 correspondents ; 343 report 
fair, and 120 poor condition. The progress of 
the plant is from fifteen to twenty days behind 
that of the corresponding date last year. 

The present returns abundantly confirm the 
conservatism of our May report, which made the 
falling off in acreage for the entire cotton belt 6 
per cent., comparison being made with last year. 
In relation to all the principal cotton states except 
Texas, the evidence now in hand points to an 
increase in the percentage of reduction were any 
change to be made. The evidence is so strong as 
to fairly put beyond controversy the conclusion 
that the need of cultivating the provision crops 
to a greater extent has for once at least taken 
The ground under til- 
lage but this 
increase, together with 6 per cent. of the land 
given over to cotton last year, has been put into 
the small grains. In this connection it is espe- 
cially gratifying to note that, with the exception 
of threatened injury to corn in the extreme south- 
west, the yield of cereals in the south is large 


possession of the south. 
has of course been increased ; 


beyond expectation. The present report com- 
pels a revision of the return of acreage in 
Texas. At the end of May we reported a de- 
crease in acreage for Texas of .023 percent. The 
later replies slight improy- 
ment, and we now have to report for Texas a 


in hand show a 


nominal decrease of I per cent. on 25,652 acres, 
thus making the present acreage of Texas 
2,539,568, against 2,565,220 acres last year. For 
a series of years it has been customary to antici- 
pate an annual increase in the acreage of Texas. 
Being a new and rapidly developing state, it has 
become customary to reason by analogy that, as 
each preceding year has shown an increase, any 
We believe this 
The business 


particular year will do likewise. 
reasoning to be defective for 1882. 
men of Texas living in the immediate cotton- 
growing regions report to us that a nominal 
decrease has taken place, and we are bound to 
accept this conclusion. It should be remem- 
bered that Texas, so faras relates to its central 
and older counties, can no longer be regarded as 
new. The truth is that the new land under 
cultivation has been given over to provision crops. 

Owing to a failure to replant as far as was 
thought would be done, we have to report de- 
crease in acreage for Arkansas of .059 per cent., 
or 69,550 acres, instead of .046 per cent. as at 
the end of May. This change makes the acreage 
of Arkansas for 1882 1,109,266, against 1,178,- 
816 in 1881, The change in Arkansas about 
offsets that in the report of Texas, and we 
therefore have but to report the total cotton 
acreage as at the end of May—namely, 15,214,- 
396 acres, against 16,184,504 in 1881. 

The following table exhibits the return by 
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worms, which, should they not make their appe 
ance before endof July, will not do much dam 
Taking the situation on an average, pros 
were not better for a number of years. 
From Callahan county: Cotton is later 
summer owing to long cold weather in 
spring, but the late weather has been 
and has brought out the growing plan 
the prospect for a good crop is excelle 
crops are good this year. The season ‘sin 
latter part of May has been one of the b 
many years. , 
The weather in Arkansas is reported | 
to favorable, though colder and with mor 


ents report a very good stand, 10 say good, 59 
fair, 13 poor, and 3 bad. The average condition 
of the plant is reported fair to good. Eleven cor- 
respondents say very good, 28 say good, 21 fair, 
and 6 poor. Compared with last year, the plant 
is reported later and smaller. Sixteen corre- 
spondents report the condition of plant better. 
May acreage report is confirmed. 

We have 98 replies from 56 counties of Mis- 
sissippi, representing 95 percent. of the state’s cot- 
ton area. Fifty-six say that the weather had been 
good, 22 say fair,and 15 poor. The replies 
unite in the coaclusion that the weather had been 
colder, with more rain than, for the same period 
last year. The stand is reported good by 20 
correspondents, 59 report a fair stand, while 12 
say poor, and 7 bad. The condition of the plant 
is reported good by §2 correspondents, while 40 
say fair, and 6 poor. The correspondents are 
practically agreed in representing the plant 
poorer, later and smaller than last year. The 
May return of acreage is fully confirmed as to 
Mississippi. 

The correspondents in Louisiana report gen- 
erally favorable weather from May 20. Only 
5 replies make the weather poor, the others 
being either fair or good. In the early part of 
June the temperature was lower than for the 
same period last year. The stand in ‘Louisiana 
is fair to good. Twenty-seven correspondents 
say that a good stand had been obtained, while 
28 say fair. The condition of the plant is 
about the same as the stand, the correspondents 
being about equally divided in reporting it good 
or fair. The May return as to reduction of 
acreage is fully confirmed. 

The weather in Texas from about the Ist to 
the 5th of June was about all that could be 
desired for the growing cotton plant. At the 
date of our mail advices (June 28) the need of 
rain was beginning to be felt in many portions of 
Texas. Our replies number 161, and are from 
103 counties, representing 93 per cent. of the cot- 
ton, growing regions of the state. In Texas, as 
in other states, so far as relates to this report, we 


has improved. One general cause is well set 
forth in the following note from a correspondent 
in South Carolina: ‘‘ Labor has been much 
better than last year. The great scarcity of pro- 
visions has necessitated many who were in the 
habit of loafing to work, and the laborers are 
much easier managed.” 

Our telegraphic advices as given below, bring- 
ing our report down to date, are favorable save 
that in the southwest and Texas, and incidentally 
elsewhere, rain is beginning to beneeded. From 
both the Carolinas good progress is reported 
since June 28. No complaint as to want of rain 
comes from Georgia. 

, DETAIL BY STATES. 

Our reports from the Carolinas are unusually 
full, 96 per cent. of North Carolina’s area being 
reported, while our South Carolina correspond- 
ence covers the entire cotton area of the state. 
The replies from North Carolina number 85, 
and represent 96 per cent. of the state’s cotton 
area. Thirty-one correspondents report the 
weather from May 20 good, 22 say fair, and 15 
poor; 50 replies make the weather colder than 
last year, and 28 report more rain. The stand 
in North Carolina is defective. Only 3 corre- 
spondents state that it is good, 28 say fair, 40 
poor, and 14 bad. It is plain from this that the 
stand of cotton in North Carolina is considerably 
under fair. The average condition of the plant 
is somewhat under fair. Only 11 correspondents 
report the condition good, 28 say fair, 19 poor, 
and 2 report it as bad. Compared with the 
same date last year, the condition of the plant is 
generally reported poorer and later. The returns 
from this state‘show that our May estimate of the 
decrease in acreage was a conservative one. 

As stated, our reports from South Carolina 
represent the entire cotton area of the state. The 
weather since May 20 is, on the whole, reported 
favorable, though colder, with more rain, than 
last year. The stand in South Carolina is in 
general fair. Eleven correspondents report a 
good stand, 41 say fair, and 8 report a bad 
stand. The general condition of the plants is 


by 


22 correspondents report a pea pall 
fair, and 25 poor. The condition of the} 
fair to Soo 28 correspondents say 00 


a greater decrease in acreage than was d 
conservative in May. We now report a 
off in Arkansas of 69,550 acres, or .059 p 
as compared with 1881. 
In Tennessee the weather was unfayoral 
the growing plant until well into June. Lat 
marked improvement took place. ‘Thirteen -or- 
respondents report weather favorable, 19 sa 
fair, and 15 poor, while all are generally agree: 
that the weather has been colder, with more ra 
than for the same period last year. It ; 
more nearly right to call the stand of cotton in 
Tennessee poor than fair. Only 2 corresponde ts 
report a good stand, 13 say fair, and 26 p 
while 10 report a bad stand. The cond 
of the plant, while not being exactly 
considerably below fair. Eleven correspon é 
report the plant = in good condition, 12 say 


with last year, the corcesiodaaien are. P 
tically agreed in saying that the plant is poo: 
smaller and later than last year. In Tenne 


about as the stand, though perhaps slightly above 
fair. Twenty-three reports say good and 37 fair. 
Compared with last year, 17 reports say the con- 
dition of the plant is better, and 26 say poor, 
later and smaller. The May report as to falling 
off in acreage in confirmed. 

From Georgia we have 139 replies, representing 
97 counties, or 85 per cent. of the cotton area of 
the state. The crop in Georgia is about twenty 
days behind the progress of the plant at the same 
date last year. Eighty-nine correspondents in 
Georgia report the weather since May 20 as good, 
29 say fair, and 20 poor; 12 correspondents say that 
the weather was better than for the same period 
last year, 63 report more rain, while 52 say that 
the weather has been colder than last year at the 
same time. The general tenor of the replies is 
that the weather continued unfavorable in 
Georgia for the growing plant until about June 
10, since which date it has been generally favor- 
able. Thirty-two correspondents report the 
stand of cotton in Georgia good, 82 say fair, 
22 poor, and only 3 report a bad stand. We 
conclude from this that the stand in Georgia is 
fair. As regards the condition of the plant, but 
13 correspondents report it very good, 49 say 
good, 70 fair, and 7 poor. From this the general 
condition of the plant in Georgia may be regarded 
as from fair to good. Twenty-seven correspond- 
ents report a better condition than last year, 27 
worse, and 10 the same, while the plant is 
reported small, though vigorous. The advices 
from Georgia now under consideration abundantly 
sustain our previous calculation of a falling off 
of .082 per cent. 

Favorable weather is reported from Florida; 
more rain fell than during the same period of 
last year. The stand in Florida is reported fair, 
and the condition of the plant is fair to good, the 
situation as regards both these particulars being 
about as at the same date last year. 

Correspondents in Alabama report the weather 
colder, with more rain, than for the same time 
last year. Ten replies characterize the weather 
this season as very good, 15 say simply good, 
29 say fair, and 10’poor. The stand in Alabama 
is reported fair on the average. Six correspond- 


have given no attention to counties having less 
than 500 acres in cotton. 
reporting, 110 state that from May 20, the date 
of our last report, the weather had been gen- 
erally favorable, 22 characterize the weather as 
fair, while only 4 correspondents have to report 
unfavorable weather. 
period of last year, 14 correspondents report bet- 
ter weather, 37 spoke of more rain, 37 write of 
colder weather, while 17 complain at date of 
replying of dryer weather. It should be observed 
in this connection that, in making comparisons 
with last year as regards the weather, it is fair to 
presume that many of our correspondents have 
in mind the entire spring of this year. 
ing the stand of cotton in Texas, 32 replies char- 
acterize it as very good, 54 say good, and 72 fair, 























below fair. 


Of the correspondents 


Compared with the same 


Regard- 


while but 3 correspondents report a poor or bad 
stand. The stand of cotton in Texas is, there- 
fore, scarcely below good. Thirty-eight corre- 
spondents in Texas report the condition of plant 
very good, 76 say good, and 46 fair. Only one 
correspondent in Texas has to report the plant 
The condition of the plant in Texas 
at date of our mail advices was therefore, on the 
whole, good. Twenty-one correspondents spoke 
of the condition of the plant as better than at the 
same date last year. The plant in Texas is from 
ten days to two weeks. later than at the same 
date in 1881. A careful analysis of the returns 
from Texas does not materially increase the esti- 
mate of acreage as worked out on the basis of 
our May report. We then reported a decrease 
of .023 per cent. The returns now before us, 
replanting having been fully taken into account, 
show a decrease of .o1 per cent., or a falling off 
of 25,652 acres, making the acreage of the state 
for 1882 2,539,568 acres, against 2,565,220 in 
1881. To the causes underlying this result we 
refer more at length elsewhere. 
From Corral county: Cotton is very good up 
to date, but appearances indicate dry weather for 
some time, which would be injurious. The stand 
is good in this and surrounding counties. A 
good rain within two weeks would materially aid 
in developing blossoms and bolls. On the other 
hand, this dry weather is protective against 











as in other states, the May return as to de 
in BereAge! is fully confirmed. 


yesterday : 


ported from some of the eastern counties 
North Carolina fifteen days later than last ye 


good progress, and the weather has been. 
favorable except for the last two nights, wh 
have been rather cool. 

beginning to need rain. 











































JUNE 28, 
Following are our telegraphic cen 


From Norfolk, Va.: Cotton blooms 2 


From Charlotte, N. C.: The plant has 


This immediate regi 


From Goldsboro, N. C.: Good rains have 3 
the plant to make excellent progress. 
dition is excellent. al 

From Raleigh, N. C.: Good rains. Cot 
plant progressing favorably ; condition g 
the plant is late and small. 

From Abbeville, S. C. Cotton has don 
up to the 3d. Since then the nights hay 
cold and unfavorable. Cotton is ten days beh 
the crop of last year. mt 

From Charleston, S. C.: The weather 
very favorable, and the condition of th 
reported as very fine. he 

From Americus, Ga. Weather Pre igh 
for several seasons. The plant has been g 
ing and fruiting perfectly since June 28, 3 
present condition is as good as can be— 
than since the war. , oid 

From Athens, Ga.; The warm weather h 
developed a rapid growth since last report. 
plant now needs rain. In some localities f 
past few nights it has been rather cool. 
plant is still small compared with same date 
year. lag 

From Atlanta, Ga.: Fine rains have fall 
since June 28. Cotton is improving daily. P 
is a little small, but healthy, and in fine grov 
condition. The outlook is encouraging, = 

From Augusta, Ga.: Weather satisfactory 
progress good. Present condition of the p 
good, but it is about ten days behind in gn Ov 

From Cartersville, Ga.: The weather : 
favorable ie June 28 to July2. S then 


aa ‘ir 


ee + 
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there has been much rain, and the temperature 
has been cool. The plant is healthy, but two 
_ weeks later than last year. 
_ From Columbus, Ga.: The weather is too cool 
atnight. Progress of the plant is fair, though it 
is small; condition good. 
From Cuthbert, Ga.: Weather is good, and 
_ the cotton plant greatly improved since June 20. 
from Macon, Ga.: The plant is small on 
account of grass caused by excessive rains. The 
color is good, but fruiting progresses poorly. 
fr Weather to-day and yesterday dry and cool. 
_ from Rome, Ga.; The weather is clear and 
_ cool. Cotton is in excellent condition. Since 
_ June 28 we have had local rains and warm 
_ weather. 
From Savannah, Ga.: Frequent rains during 
_ the past two weeks have caused the plant to grow 
_yigorously. © If the wet weather continues it will 
lessen the blooms through excess of weeds. 
From Madison, Fla. ; More rain has visited 
_ this region than is wanted. The plant is small, 
_ but now has the appearance of growing well. 
_ From Eufaula, Ala.:; Have had good rains 
since June 28. Condition of the plant fair, but 
_ the last two days have been too cool, and may 
_ cause some damage. 
: From Marion, Ala.. In certain localities the 
_ soil is too dry, but recent rains have improved 
_ the outlook. The plant is smaller than usual at 
_ this season, though forming and fruiting well. 
From Mobile, Ala.: Beneficial rains have 
visited this region. It has been cool for the past 
_ two days, but not damagingly so. The progress 
of the plant is satisfactory, and condition fair, 
t the crop is ten days late. Lands clean and 
well cultivated. 
_ from Montgomery, Ala.: The weather and 
~ the progress of the plant have been good since 
June 28. The plantis small and two weeks late, 
_ but is progressing and fruiting finely. 
_ From Opelika, Ala.: The weather has been 
- dry and hot until the past week. The cotton 
plant is small, but healthy. It is growing and 
_ fruiting finely, and prospects are favorable. 
From Selma, Ala. ; The drouth of four weeks 
was broken by showers about June 28. The 
cotton is a little backward on account of cool 
nights in spring and the drouth, but now is in 
good condition, and with better prospects than 
for two years past. Thus far no worms. 
From Columbus, Miss.: We have had good 
a rains ; it is now clear and cool. Cotten has been 
fruiting well, and is of good size; at present it 
promises more than an average yield. 
From Greenville, Miss.: The cgtton plant is 
_ progressing favorably. The weather is good, 
but the plant is generally small. The prospect 
_ is fair, and the plant improving since the 28th. 
: From Natchez, Miss.: The weather since 
~ June 28 has been favorable. Cotton is growing 
rapidly, but worms have appeared, and planters 
~ are fearful owing to the cotton being late. 
; 4 From Austin, Tex.: The weather is dry an 
hot; plant progressing well, but will soon need 
~ rain. 
_ From Belleville, Tex. It is dry and warm, 
vith occasional showers. Cotton is growing well, 
d the prospects are for an average crop. 
_ From Brenham, Tex. : The weather since June 
~ 28 has been very warm. It rained Sunday, but 
_ more is needed. The progress is excellent, the 
‘ plant being vigorous. The prospects are good. 
- Cotton is opening, and picking begins next week. 
‘From Cleburne, Tex.: It is warm and dry, a 
decided improvement. The plant is in good 
condition, and will not suffer if it rains by the 
15th inst. 
From Dallas, Tex.: The weather is cool and 
dry. Cotton needs rain. The stands are good, 
and fields clean. The acreage is the same as last 
» ‘year. No disaster has occurred yet. Prospects 
are fair for a full average crop. 
From Fort Worth, Tex.: The weather is dry, 
~ with prospects of arain. Early cotton is doing 
well; late needs rain. The plant has been doing 
a" well since June 28, the nights having been cooler. 
From Hearne, Tex. No rain for four weeks. 
Weather very hot. Cotton is suffering for want 
of rain. Caterpillars have appeared. 
From Houston, Tex.: The drouth continues, 
and the cotton bolls are opening two to four 
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weeks earlier than usual. The plant is beginning 
to shed forms, and is growing slowly. 

from Marshall, Tex.: The weather was very 
hot from June 28 to July 3d. Good rain fell 
on the 3d inst., and pleasant weather has since 
prevailed. The plant is small, but growing well. 

From New Braunfels, Tex.: The weather is 
very dry, and the plant has progressed finely, but 
rain is needed badly. 

from Sherman, Tex.: The weather is satis- 
factory, and progress of plant good. Present 
condition is very good. 

from Terrell, Tex. Mornings and evenings 
are unusually cool. Cotton is growing well. 
Rains abound in this neighborhood. Prospects 
good. 

From Waco, Tex.: The weather is dry and 
extremely hot, the thermometer being 102° in the 
shade. Crops are beginning to suffer for want 
of rain. 

From Arkadelphia, Ark. ; The weather is hot 
and dry. Progress of the cotton plant is good, 
and its present condition fair. 

From Helena, Ark.: The weather for the 
month of June was favorable and the plant 
healthy. The past two days the weather has 
been too chilly. There are conflicting reports as 
to fruiting of the crop, but general condition is 
considered favorable. 

From Little Rock, Ark.: The weather is mainly 
favorable. Have had but one general rain. The 
plant is growing rapidly. 

From Van Buren, Ark. ; Beneficial rains have 
appeared, and the plants are blooming and 
healthy, and prospects good. 

From Chattanooga, Tenn.: Warm days and 
cool nights are affecting the cotton plant very 
favorably. Prospects as good as last year. 

From Murfreesboro, Tenn.:. The past five 
days have been unseasonably cool. It is now 
warm and threatening rain. The plant is some- 
what improved and in a healthy condition, though 
small. 

From Nashville, Tenn.: The weather has 
been favorable except for the past three days, 
which have been too cool. Our estimates of the 
condition is 25 to 40 per cent. worse than last 
year. 


AMERICAN VERSUS INDIAN PROD- 
UCE IN ENGLAND. 


Our regular London correspondent, writing 
under date of June 15, says: 

There can be no doubt that India has exer- 
cised a remarkable restraining influence over the 
market prices of raw materials in England dur- 
ing the past nine months. It is impossible to 
say what fancy prices would have been paid here 
for wheat had not India stepped in and supplied 
the deficiencies of the American harvest; or 
what would have been the extent of the de- 
pression in the cotton trade of Manchester had 
not India been ready to send an additional half 
million bales. As itis, after the first commotion 
in August and September last was over, during 


‘| which we were troubled with the Liverpool cot- 


ton corner and a rise of 10s. a quarter in wheat, 
prices have settled down to a fair average, and 
the first necessities of English trade—cheap food 
and an abundant supply of cheap raw materials 
—have been fully provided for. We are now 
sufficiently advanced into 1882 to look forward 
to a possible good harvest in this country—so 
far, at any rate, the prospects of the crops are 
fairly good—though it is really of much more 
importance to American shippers that the har- 
vests in France, southern Russia and the rest of 
Europe should be affected than it is that the 
English wheat crop should be good or bad. 
Whatever the harvest in England may be, this 
country is bound to import nearly two-thirds of 
its grain supplies; but, if the harvests of Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia are affected, then we 
must look in the first place to the United States, 
for in ordinary seasons Calcutta cannot well hope 
to compete with Chicago in supplying breadstuffs 
to Great Britain, as it is only when prices in 
American ports run up sufficiently high that Cal- 
cutta shippers can afford to pay freights over an 
extra 3,000 miles, plus 10 francs per ton meas- 
urement in the shape of canal dues. Under 
ordinary circumstances, therefore, though India 


may grow her 40,000,000 quarters and upward 
of wheat per annum, the grain comes but spar- 
ingly to this country; but when speculators in 
America run up prices to a point sufficient to 
cover the extra handicapping which India has to 
submit to in the race to England, or when, as 
last year, the harvest in America is really de- 
ficient, then it is that Calcutta and Bombay find 
their opportunity, and, as we haye recently seen, 
they make the most of it while it lasts. In the 
twelve months ended March 31 the shipments 
of wheat from India reached 19,863,520 cwt., as 
compared with 7,444,375 cwt. in the previous 
year, and with 2,195,550 cwt. in 1879-80, anda 
very large proportion of this grain was hurried 
through the canal to reach this market while 
prices were high. Never during the history of 
India has such an enormous shipment of wheat 
as this been recorded. There was the advantage 
of a deficient harvest in Australia to stimulate 
Indian shipments, but, as it was, the value of 
those exports at the shipping port was not far 
short of £8,000,000. 

BRADSTREET’S has warned us how deficient the 
American cotton crop was last year, and at first 
there appeared but slight additions to the Indian 
shipments of raw cotton, as a result of this 
announcement and the comparatively high prices 
ruling last autumn. The reason for this was 
partly because at the moment wheat offered a 
better freight, and partly because Indian cotton 
is moyed to the coast far more slowly than is the 
case in America, the railways being fewer, the 
roads often very bad, and the monsoon being a 
great hindrance to trade during the autumn 
months. Consequently it was only after we 
were well into 1882 that Indian cotton began to 
to come forward rapidly, and in the twelve 
months ended March last the exports were but 
5,628,898 cwt., as compared with 4,541,539 
cwt. in the previous year. Since the year 
closed, however, the Indian exports have in- 
creased greatly. In May our imports of Indian 
cotton were 504,659 cwt., against 165,357 cwt. 
n May last year, and at the same date there were 
afloat for London and Liverpool 265,000 cwt., 
against only 106,000 cwt. twelve months before. 
The result is that our consumption of Indian 
cotton is now something like 10,000 bales a 
week, a figure probably not reached for ten 
years, during which period the United States 
were driving Indian cotton more and more off 
the market. But then that was while prices were 
comparatively low in the United States. Fair 
Surats at 4d. a pound stood very little chance 
against middling upland at 5%4d.; but now fair 
Surats at 44d. makes its way well in the face of 
upland or New Orleans at 63¢d., and, as long as 
this wide difference remains, we shall find Indian 
shipments on the increase. 

These details are of themselves sufficient to 
show why the trade of India increased so greatly 
last year, and is at the present moment still 
expanding rapidly. At the present exchangeable 
value of the rupee last year’s exports (81 crores, 
97 lacs) represented £68,300,000, an increase of 
46,200,000 over the previous year. If, however, 
we knock off the increased exports of cotton and 
wheat, all the boasted expansion in Indian trade 
is found to vanish, and it is not too much to say 
that the entire bulk of this expansion in trade 
has been due to the high prices ruling in 
America. But then it is not alone that these 
high prices have been traceable in wheat and 
cotton, for they have ruled in America for some 
time past in almost all descriptions of merchan- 
dise, as well as in securities. Even Americans 
will now admit that railroad stocks stood too 
high twelve months ago, that the volume of 
speculation was too vast to be continued, and 
that the cost of production had become excess- 
ive. All the time you were heaping up Euro- 
pean gold, instead of European produce, which 
the possession of high protective tariffs enabled 
you to do, you were, according to English 
notions, stimulating speculation, and raising the 
prices of commodities and the cost of production 
to an extent which was bound before long to 
transfer trade to other and cheaper channels. 
England is now not only receiving less grain, 
but likewise less animal produce, from America. 
Meat, butter, cheese, lard and a host of other 
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articles this country is now driven to seek in 
other quarters, because America is charging too 
highly for them, and the result must surely be 
that prices in America will have to come down 
to the exporter’s level. During 1879-80 and 
1880-81 the United States were exceptionally 
well placed, because the crops throughout 
Europe were so deficient, and the problem 
before American merchants is not only how to 
put down the prices of wheat and cotton toa 
level which shall regain them the trade now 
secured by India, but how to put down the prices 
of produce generally to the exporting point. If, 
as now seems possible enough, the harvests of 
Europe turn out satisfactorily, and you at the 
same time have an abundance for export, the 
result will doubtless be very cheap grain here— 
sufficiently cheap to exclude India from com- 
petition. The United States have so many 
natural advantages over the old world in the 
matter of cheap production that the problem will 
probably not be difficult of solution, only it is, of 
course, rather disheartening to find prices falling 
away, as according to English notions they are 
bound to do. Until that is the case, it looks very 
probable that you will be sending us back more 
of the gold which for more than two years you 
took steadily from Europe—gold, by the way, 
which some economists here think did America a 
lot of harm by unduly inflating prices and stimu- 
Be this 
as it may, your London correspondent cannot help 
thinking that, as regards the prices of railroad 
securities, market quotations have come down 
sufficiently, and the question which arises in their 
case is, When will public confidence enable 
investors to arrive at the same conclusion ? 


lating speculation to an unhealthy point. 





GRAIN SPECULATION AT CHICAGO, 
AND THE NEW RULE. 

The new rule of the Chicago Board of Trade 
regarding the delivery of grain on contracts has 
now been in operation a month, and as far as the 
avowed purpose of its adoption is concerned— 
viz., the prevention, or at least the discourage- 
in grain—it seems likely to 
prove a complete failure. On the contrary, its 
ultimate effects seem more likely to be in the 


ment, of ‘corners’ 


direction of giving the clique operations which 
originate at Chicago a wider bearing and a more 


In 
order to understand how this may be, it is neces- 
sary to first carefully read the rule itself, as 
follows, viz.: 

On contracts for grain for future delivery the 
tender of a higher grade of the same kind of grain 
than the one contracted for shall be deemed suffi- 
cient, and all contracts for the future delivery of 
wheat made on and after June 1, 1882, unless 
otherwise specially agreed by the contracting 
parties, shall be understood as for No. 2 wheat, 
and a tender of No. 2 or a higher grade of spring 
wheat, or a tender of No. 2 red winter, or a 
higher grade of winter wheat, shall be deemed a 
sufficient tender in fulfillment of such contracts. 


direct effect upon other American markets. 


The point of this rule is directed specially 
against contracts for No, 2 spring wheat, which 
is, or has heretofore been, the only grade of 
wheat in which there was any speculating or 
cornering in the Chicago market. The avowed 
purpose of the rule was to abolish the specula- 
tive trade in specific contracts for No. 2 spring 
wheat. It was argued that this would be accom- 
plished by first changing the legitimate future 
option trade from specific contracts for No. 2 
spring to contracts for simple ‘‘ No. 2 wheat,” 
carefully specifying, however, that nothing of 
less value than No. 2 spring should be deliverable 
on such contracts. Buyers of contracts for future 
delivery of No. 2 spring wheat for shipment or 
consumption could, of course, see no objection to 
the chance that some other and higher grade of 
wheat than No. 2 spring might be delivered to 
them at the same price on their contracts for No. 
2. The trade in Chicago has made this change, 
and, when the present corner in No. 2 spring for 
July is settled, there will be no more trading in 
specific contracts for No, 2 spring. 

The reason that No. 2 spring wheat became 
the speculative grade in Chicago was because 
there was more of it than of all other grades put 
together. There was more legitimate trade in it ; 
therefore it was the only grade that afforded a 
field for the speculative capital, and the only one 
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in which the bears could be induced. to sell 
short, believing that its quantity would crush the 
cliques that tried to corner it. The only reason 
that grain speculation in New York has not 


assumed the same proportions as in Chicago 


is that there has never been a_ sufficient 
quantity in store to make a doubtful con- 
test; therefore the bears could never be 


drawn in to a sufficient extent to make a contest. 
The practical effect of the Chicago rule is to con- 
solidate for speculative purposes No. 2 spring, 
No. 2 red winter and all higher grades of both 
spring and winter into one speculative grade of 
‘« No. 2 wheat.’’ The differences in the intrinsic 
value of these different grades of wheat will affect 
the speculation only in the same way that different 
distances of transportation to Chicago affected 
the old style of speculation in No. 2 spring wheat. 
Toledo and St. Louis are the next largest wheat- 
They 
markets, 


receiving points in the west after Chicago. 
wheat 
and have large amounts of capital invested in grain 


are both exclusively winter 
elevators, etc. Their commission merchants are 
doing a large business. There are also great 
railroad interests involved in the maintenance of 
the grain traffic to these points in preference to 
Chicago. 
and prices of No. 2 are run up so as to approach 
the price of No. 2 red winter, St. Louis and 
Toledo will bid for it. If they did not do so with 
a direct view of retaining their grain trade, they 


If a speculation is started in Chicago, 


would do so because the Chicago speculation 
would give a new speculative impulse to the 
commodity for which St. Louis and Toledo con- 
sider themselves the special markets. There is 
too much speculative capital in New York to 
The field 
too 


remain idle in such a situation as that. 
of operations in wheat has always been 
small in New York to induce capital to take hold; 
but it seems probable that the effect of the 
Chicago rule will be to unify all the speculative 
capital of the various cities in the direction of 
higher prices whenever any serious attempt is 
made in Chicago to corner that market. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Our San Francisco 
‘* English steamships engaged in the coolie trade 
have had a somewhat unpleasant experience in 
The 
pratigue recently, and landed 745 coolies, after 


correspondent writes : 


this port. Altonower was admitted to 
being quarantined from May 6, owing to the 
prevalence of small-pox on board. The expense 
to the owners is $20,800. The captain of the 
Strathairly is under bonds to answer three dis- 
tinct charges of violating the Revised Statutes, 
the third being preferred a few days ago. The 
total penalty exceeds $30,000. The steamship is 
detained in Proceedings have been 
instituted against the commander of the steam- 
ship Aujer Head, to recover a penalty of $4,380 
for not berthing his coolie passengers, as required 
by law; he is also being prosecuted for assault- 
ing a custom house officer—the Chinese inter- 
preter, who is also a Chinaman. The latter 
alleges that Captain Roper attempted to bribe 
him to get several contraband Chinese females 
ashore, whereas the captain avers that he 
assaulted him for offering a bribe. The com- 
mander of the steamship Anesley was fined 
$1,700 at Portland for carrying more coolies than 
the law allowed; he is under bonds here for the 
illegal berthing of 110 coolies whom he brought 
the round trip from Hong Kong. The vessel 
has sailed for Hong Kong to take coolies to 
Honolulu. It remains to be added that the 
steamships of the Pacific Mail and Oriental & 
Occident companies bring their coolies in a 
cleanly condition. Several ‘ocean tramps,’ 
however, are now about due, and more trouble 
is anticipated.” 


harbor. 


The finding of the consular court in the case 
of the steamship Escambia, which foundered on 
the 19th, on San Francisco bar, gives great and 
just dissatisfaction. The evidence taken by the 
court certainly did not sustain the finding; but, as 
it cast the onus of proving the ship unseaworthy 
on the underwriters, it may satisfy the assured. 
The court found that the Escambia was lost 
“through peril of the sea,’ which was not by 


any means proven. 
within the ten-mile limit, and in a very short 
time after the steamship keeled over and went 
down in six and a half fathoms. 
schooners were on the bar at the time, one of 
which returned, two pursuing.their voyage. 
marine reporter at Point Lobos, a man of experi- 
ence and reputation, gave evidence contradictory 
of the assumption that the vessel perished through 
stress of weather, but the nautical assessors— 
captains of two British steamers in port—dis- 
credited his testimony. 
insurance companies. 
doubtless take steps to ascertain the truth, which 
does not appear to have been the main object of 
the inquiry in San Francisco. 
Trade will hardly be satisfied with the perfunctory 
investigation before Consul Booker. 
bia was an iron steamship, built in Newcastle in 
1879, owned by the Escambia Steamship Company, 
of Liverpool; she was 1,401 tons register, and had 
on board 2,380 tons of wheat, about 540 tons of 
coal, and the captain supposes that her water 
ballast was not all pumped out. 

would contain 430 tons of water. 
of coal were stowed on deck or above the Plim- 
soll line. 
properly loaded, 





The pilot was dismissed 


Three coasting 


The 


The loss falls on English 
The underwriters will 
The Board of 


The Escam- 


If full the tanks 
About 80 tons 


The marine inspector certified she was 
although he did not see the 


vessel from Friday, and cargo was taken in from 
that time until Monday inclusive. 
sailed on Monday evening she had a heavy list 
to port, 
bottom, and twenty-five men were drowned. 
The cargo was sold at auction for $30, and the 
hull. for $1,400. 
wreck is a dangerous obstruction to navigation. 


When she 


and within two hours she was at the 
Lying in the fair way, the 


The Southern Silk Industrial Association, 


capital stock $50,000, having in view the care 
and cultivation of silkworms and the production 
of raw silk, together with the sale of silk fabrics, 
etc., has just been given a corporate existence at 
New Orleans. 
New York testified to the interest taken in this 
subject at the north, and the formation of a silk 
exchange, it is to be hoped, will foster the 
interest shown thus far. 
flashes of interest from time to time in the 
direction of raising silkworms and mulberry 
leaves is a broad one. 
facturers of the United States import the raw silk 
to make into finery for Americans. 
from the last report of the Silk Association of 
America indicate that the demand for raw silk in 
this country is steadily increasing. 


The recent silk exhibition in 


The meaning of these 


At present the silk manu- 


The figures 


In the years 


ending June 30, as given, the imports of raw silk 
at New York and San Francisco were as follows: 


No. bales. Value, 
21,682 $13,117,808 

+ 20,198 10,885, 167 
21,741 aut 3, 
15,949 ho, ear 
10,190 5002 4 
10,649 554,002 


It is thus seen that American manufacturers’ 
purchases of raw silk during the past six years 
have more than doubled both in quantity and 
value. The steady increase in the value of the 
imports from $8,080,681 in 1878-79 to $10,000,- 
000 or $11,000,000 in the years following, and 
to over $13,000,000 for the year which closed on 
Saturday last, is suggestive enough of the im- 
portance of cultivating the production of raw 
silk at home. The experiment has often been 
tried, but frequent failures from known or 
unknown causes have tended to spread the belief 
that the climate or soil, or both, are not suited 
to the propagation of silkworms and _ their 
food. Long Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and other localities have, however, 
given abundant evidence of the existence 
of conditions favorable to the silkworm 
and the mulberry. The labor of caring for 
the worms, the treatment of cocoons, reeling, 
etc., while not specially difficult, requires patience, 
intelligence and skill; but the industry of itself 
is one excellently adapted to the needs of a large 
class of our newly arrived agriculturally disposed 
citizens. This is so from the fact that silk rais- 
ing is best carried on as a household work, where 
its operations may be conducted at such hours as 
interfere least with those occupied by other work, 
and where the various members of a family, old 
and young, may find something to do to aid in 




















































































months of 1879. The growth of values expo 
has therefore been continuous; in fact, we he 
fared considerably better than we did during t 
great American ‘“‘boom” which so stimulated 
the prices of our exports early in 1880. It is iS 
quite certain, therefore, allowing for the ; 
doubted fall in prices which has oceurt 


the undertaking. The advantages of silk raising 
as a household industry are apparent. Experi- 
ments are now progressing on Long Island with 
a new variety of mulberry leaf, and in other 
respects the industry in that locality is flourish- 
ing. We learn of one enterprising silk raiser at 
or near Amityville, Long Island, who will plant 
ten acres to mulberry trees to supply the worms 
which are expected to be on hand to help the 
movement to produce raw silk in this country. 


It is surprising to find that there were only 
iour American exhibitors at the successful fish- 
eries exhibition held at Edinburgh in April. 
One was of fishing-rods and tackle; one of 
isinglass, glue and guano, manufactured from 
fish skins; and there were two of fresh fish. 
Each of the manufactures received special recog- 
nition, American fishing-rods being pronounced 
particularly meritorious. Strange to add, there 
were several European exhibitors—importers, | 
merely—of American fish products ; and even a 
native of Prussia sent a Californian salmon-breed- 
ing apparatus, for which he received silver medals 
that the manufacturers themselves might have 
earned. 


labor has been fully occupied during as) 
months, and that, whatever may have been. 
return upon the masters’ capital, the wages of 


y 
iar 
n cl 


favorably with former years. This, at any ra ate, 
is a great advantage to the community, because _ 
it bears out the motto of English finance and 
legislation, viz., The greatest good to the greate on 
number. We must not, however philanthropic _ 4 
this may sound, overlook the capitalist in the 
matter, for the trade the gross profits of which © 
went entirely into the pockets of the laborer 
would very soon decline. The question is, there 
fore, How have our manufacturers fared in'the 
half year now closing? Admitting the extra 
work given out by them to their employés, has 
the return been upon a commensurate scale? _ ef 
As far as the cotton trade is concerned, we are. 
forced to answer these inquiries decidedly in ‘the z 
negative. Here, at any rate, there has been any 
falling off in the values and quantities of our 
exports, and, as seven- eighths of our cotto > 


A Mr. Littlewood, of Huddersfield, made a 
noticeable display at the exhibition of his hatch- 
ng and feeding methods. He claims that he has 
succeeded in not only producing the oyster by 
artificial contact of the sperm and ova, which has 
already been accomplished by an American, but 
is alone in having discovered how to grow it to 
full development. Some were shown five months 
old, and the exhibitor was sanguine as to the 
practicability and, profitableness of his process. 
There were in all at this exhibition 527 ex- 
hibits, of which Scotland contributed nearly 
two-thirds, followed by England, Sweden and 
Norway—all of whose displays were extremely 
interesting. The exhibition seems to have 
created wide interest in Scotland, and the knowl- 
edge disseminated will probably result in im- 
provement in the methods of pisciculture in that 
country 


cover the entire field of the trade. A short cor 
trast of prices will prove this to have been ‘the 


“hes 
ya 


Pee Wp 
64d. 6%d. Ha. 6%d. 6%. 
oh 5 ny ri ss) ‘ ‘ 
J 1% 11% Ir 1g 
From this it will be gathered that the mant 
facturer’s margin between the price of Americ n 
raw cotton and yarn, which a year ago was 4d 
pound, and two years ago was 45€d. a pound, I h 
now dwindled down to only 3%d. This is nearly 
as badon paperas in the unprecedentedly profitless 
year 1879. ‘The situation, however, has not been 
for long as bad as this; but, as the matter no: 
stands, neither on yarns or shirtings can any 
margin for manufacturer’s profits be ees and 


case. 


Middling upland.. 

Fair Surat........ 
Yarn, gos. mule tw: 
8%-pound shirtings... 





Cotton production, consumption, export and 
prices in the United States during the years 
included from 1865-66 to 1880-81 have been 
plainly and attractively set forth on a colored 
chart of large size by Messrs. Ewen Brothers, 
cotton brokers, of New York. The comparative 
monthly receipts, as viewed in connection with 
the home consumption and exports of cotton, are 
elaborately set forth, as are likewise the prices of 
middling uplands each month at New York and 
Liverpool during the decade 1870-71 to 1880-81. 
The diagrams showing the quantity of cotton 
consumed by various countries in the season of 
1879-80 gives an excellent idea of the relative 
standing of the cotton-spinning regions of the 
world. The comparison of crops of cotton 
grown by the United States, East India, Egypt 
and Brazil during 1879-80 and 1880-81 is like- 
wise of value. 


be making the manufacturer’s position 4 
worse than it really is. It must not be forgot 
| that since the commencement of the ‘cotton yea 
on October I we have imported 1 ,077,000 ¢ te 
more cheap Indian cotton to supply the deficiency - 
in dear American, and it will be seen from 
above little table that Surats are scarcely higher 
than they were twelve months ago, thou 
American has advanced 5€d. per pound. Th 
main cause of the depression in this great indu 
try is the diminished inquiry for Indian mar 
and the disturbed condition of the Levant, whi he 
| latter is not likely to improve in the present acut e 
phase of the Egyptian crisis. The Indian depres 
sion, however, is not likely to last very long, f 
the reason that India has prospered lately to 
unusual degree, while the falling off in the de 
mand for Lancashire goods was due to thet 
doubted overstocking last year. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH TRADE IN 1882. 

London, June 22.—If we listen to grumblers 
we should imagine the trade of this country was 
always at its lowest ebb. Looking back over the 
first half of 1882, it certainly appears that the 
grumblers have been quite as noisy as heretofore, 
and the difficulty really is to find out the amount 
of reason on their side. Even where they cannot 
point to a diminution in British manufactures, 
they are ever ready to tell us that business has 
been unprofitable, and we have certainly heard 
such remarks passed in the half year now closing 
respecting every important industry in the coun- 
try. Itis hard, however, for the grumblers to 
obtain a /ocws standi when confronted with the 
figures of our Board of Trade returns. The 
declared values of our exports during the first 
five months of this year were as much as 8% 
per cent. larger than in the same months of 1881; 
the corresponding figures of 1881 were in their 
turn 1% per cent. larger than those of 1880; and 
those of 1880 exceeded by 20 per cent. the de- 
clared values of the exports of the same five 


the retrospect is far more encouraging. Bra 
ford goods have certainly been remarkably cheap, 
but so have been the quotations for all coz se 
wools. In fact, English-grown staple has fall n 
to the almost unprecedentedly low quotation of 
July, 1879, when good south down and 
fleeces could be bought for less than Is. er 
pound. Soft wools, however, keep their pri ; 
well, and at last English manufacturers are 
learning to adapt their machinery to the altered 
fashions, and in the current sales are buying freely © 
of Australian and Cape growths. The statistics of 
this trade show that the value of the woolen ex- 
ports in the past five months has increased fully 
18 per cent., and, though there has been a slig t 
addition to the value of the foreign woolen g 
imported, the effect of this is altogether trifling. 
Some branches of the woolen trade are, it is 


oods. 
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tted, in a depressed condition, but others have 
expanded so considerably that the balance is cer- 
tainly on the right side. 
There is not much to be said in favor of the 
Ulster linen trade. Business all over Ireland is 
of a hand-to-mouth character just now, and the 
_ only people who are doing well over there appear 
to be the whisky distillers, who, as usual, find a 
large number of their customers on this side St. 
 George’s channel. 
Turning to the iron trade, it must be admitted 
that we have seen some wide fluctuations, and 
that prices are at the present moment less 
_renumerative to the manufacturer than they were 
some little time back; £5 19s. per ton for steel 
_ rails is a drop of over £1 a ton, as compared with 
_ last December, and Scotch pig iron at 48s. is 
4s. 6d. under the opening price of the year. 
Cleveland pig iron, however, has maintained its 
- position steadily, although there was a drop a 
few months back. The production both of pig 
E and finished iron, however, is very large, 
and exportation is upon an extended scale. 
_ During the past five months the tons of metal 
exported have been as numerous as they were in 
the five months of 1880, nearly as large in pig 
“metal, and larger as regards railroad, hoop, sheet 
and plate, cast iron and steel. In addition, the 
export of machinery has grown in a really strik- 
ing degree, thanks to the buying of our friends, 
the: protectionists—not so much in the United 
States as in Germany, Russia and France; and, 
al though our iron exports to America are not so 
lar ge as they were, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that the rest of the world is making up for 
: the deficiency in that quarter. As an illustration 
in point, although this country shipped in the 
- past five months only ror,g11 tons of railroad 
iron, as compared with 127,346 tons last year, 
the total exports under this head have been 
30 7,305 tons, as against 297,042 tons in the same 
five months of last year. In some departments 
of the trade production has gone ahead of the 
_ supply, and a couple of months back there is no 
doubt orders in many directions became scarce, 
and eyen now might be with advantage more 
numerous. But, on the other hand, fuel has 
been remarkably cheap, and the mild winter has 
_ been an advantage in the production of iron and 
steel. The home consumption of iron does not 
appear to have extended materially; but, on the 
other hand, the colonies and a large number of 
foreign countries have been attracted by the 
cheapness of our markets, and there is no reason 
_ apparently why they should not continue to be 
so attractive, for railroad extensions are vigor- 
usly in progress almost all over the world, and 
the country which can ship steel rails at $26 
per ton in large quantities is hardly likely to 
; lose custom. In miscellaneous branches of the 
iron trade a very steady business is doing, and 
ship plates continue to sell well. The coal trade 
has not been doing quite so well, the increased 
production and a mild winter telling against 
profits, especially in the direction of house coals. 
Even manufacturing and gas coals have been 
unusually cheap, though the latter cannot be 
raced as yet to the spread of the electric light, 
for the gas companies are selling more than ever. 
In the coal trade just now it may be said that 
there is an over-production. 
~ It will be gathered from all this, and the same 
applies to some minor industries, that there has 
been a distinct reduction in prices during the 
half year, and that, though manufacturess have 
probably done fairly well during the entire six 
months, they do not now see the same profit per 


~— 
ots 


for a number of years past that the prices of 
commodities should rule cheaper in June and in 
December. 


LEGISLATION AT WASHINGTON. 

| Washington, July 5.—Of the more important 
pending measures before Congress it seems prob- 
able that the Bank Charter Extension bill will 
pass both houses in some form that will be 
ceptable to business men; that the Internal 
Revenue Reduction bill will also pass in a form 


fe 


which will take off ager $20,000,000 of reve- 


nue, whatever may be. the policy of the form of 
reduction. It has been found impossible for the 
first conference committeé to agree upon the 
Bank Charter Extension bill. The House con- 
ference deeline to approve of the Senate amend- 
ments relating to oyer-certification of bank checks, 
and to the compulsory use of silver in clearing 
house associations, for to prohibit national 
banks from being members of clearing house 
associations in which silver is recognized in the 
settlement of balances is to, in effect, provide that 
such associations, over which Congress has no 
jurisdiction, shall recognize silver. The House 
has shown itself thus far more conservative upon 
this important proposition than the Senate. It 
remains to be seen whether the second House 
conference committee will be as determined not 
to approve this measure as the one which has 
just announced its failure to agree with the 
Senate. The bill has strength enough in the two 
houses, however, te be passed, even if these 
two provisions fail. The Senate will hardly 
allow the bill to fail altogether because these 
two pet hobbies of a few senators are not in- 
corporated in it. The Internal Revenue Tax 
bill, as stated elsewhere, will be pretty certain to 
pass substantially in the form in which it passed 
the House. There will be some changes, how- 
ever, in the provisions relating to tobacco. It is 
probable also that the Knit Goods bill, which 
passed the House by so large a majority, will be 
agreed to in the Senate. A curious circumstance 
connected with this measure is that it has been 
impossible for the parties to’agree whether in the 
statute complained of the error, or alleged error, 
arose from revision or whether the language was 
the original intent of the framers of the law. 

The revisers themselves, and the man who 
wrote out the revision, all state that the language 
was an error of transcription; but the opponents 
of the bill insist that these declarations are made 
for some apparently mercenary purpose. Yet 
the veracity of the gentlemen making these 
statements would scarcely be assailed if they 
were made with regard to any other question. 
Another incident of the debate was that the 
suggestion that Irish working girls would be 
thrown out of employment if this bill should not 
pass, caused Representative Robinson, of Brook- 
lyn, to announce that he had abandoned free- 
trade doctrine. It is not chear whether he meant 
that he had become a protectionist altogether or 
only for the purposes of this bill. 

There has been no purpose on the part of the 
friends of the Bankruptcy bill to attempt to do 
more than to secure the passage of the Lowell 
bill, if possible, through the Senate. There was 
some reason to think that this could be done. 
Certainly Mr. Ingalls was very much less confi- 
dent of his ability to pass the Equity Plan bill 
than he was before the recent movement on the 
part of the friends of the Lowell bill. If the 
Lowell bill could have been passed by the 
Senate and sent to the House this session, 
there would have been sonre hope that it would 
become a law at the next session. But the 
Senate has postponed the measure until next 


winter. 


It seems probable that the 3 per cent. funding 
bill which passed the Senate, called the Sherman 
bill, will become a law as a section of the National 
Bank Charter bill, and that the joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury toissue 
$200,000,000 of 2 per cent. bonds in exchange 
for continued §s will be passed. Of course, when 
4 per cents., even at the present premium, yield 
but little less than 3 per cent. interest net, it is 
not to be expected that the 2 per cent. bonds can 
be floated except fora specific purpose. The only 
purpose which they will be likely to serve is as 
security for some bank circulation. Inasmuch 
as they cannot be called in while any of the 34% 
per cents. are outstanding, they may have some 
advantages which do not now appear. If the 


| appropriations of the government are to be con- 


tinually increased in such reckless manner, while 
taxes are to be reduced, and there is no prospect 
of any increased income, the surplus revénue cer- 
tainly may naturally be expected to decrease, in 
which event the fund from which the 3% per 
cents. may be paid will not be at hand, and the 
2 per cents. might have a considerable period to 
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run. It does not seem probable that this 2 per 
cent. resolution will in any way interfere with 
the 3 per cent. refunding proviso in the Bank 
Charter bill.* Certain banks are understood to 
have made a dona fide proposition to the govern- 
ment to take up a considerable amount of these 
new 2 per cents. provided the resolution passed. 

The Steerage bill, which was a very vital 
measure to the steamship companies, the true 
character of which seems to have been over- 
looked until after the bill was passed, has met 
with the veto of the President, and it is by no 
means certain either that the bill can be passed 
over the veto or that an amended bill to meet 
such suggestions contained in the veto message 
can be prepared and passed at this session. The 
Germans in Congress, who have been the special 
champions of this measure, have been indulging 
in some loud talk about the action of the Presi- 
dent, and have made some noisy announcements 
as to the effect upon the German vote, but no 
one who reads the President’s message can deny 
that the suggestions made are such as_ all 
practical men must approve, while he at the 
same time announces himself as heartily in 
favor of the main principles of the bill. The 
measure seems to have been passed to satisfy 
a sentiment. It not practi- 
cal in its terms. No humanitarian purpose can 
be served by passing a law which would prohibit 
immigration, nor can it be expected that steam 
ship companies will bring immigrants to this 
country ataloss. The changes in the construc- 
tion of ships required by the vetoed bill are all 
very important and would be costly, and the 
result would have been that there would have 
been no profit in bringing immigrants here at any 
price which that class of travelers would have 
been willing to pay; but it is also evident that 
some legislation is needed to protect the health 
and lives of the immigrants, and it is not to be 


certainly was 


forgotten that our own public health is seriously 
affected by disease among immigrants, and Con- 
gress will do well to frame a law in the line of 
the President’s suggestions. The interests of 
humanity would be better served by perfecting a 
good bill than by denouncing the President and 
threatening his political ruin because he has had 
the courage to veto a bad one. 





THE LABOR SITUATION AT PITTS. 
BURGH. 

Pittsburgh, July 5.—The fifth week of the 
great iron strike terminates to-day, with the 
honors about equally divided between the two 
contestants. The deadlock so far has been con- 
ducted with quiet determination on both sides. 
The leaders of the strikers have taken care to 
disavow the intention of countenancing or 
fomenting any appeal to mob violence, and the 
strikers have, as a general rule, preserved good 
order. 
been in the cases where mills have started up 
with non-union men, when it has occurred that 
some of the men who committed the unpardon- 
able offense (from a union point of view) of 
going to work against the wishes of the strikers 
have been hooted and stoned. These acts have 
been disavowed by the unions, and there is little 
foundation for the charge that they were incited 
by the leaders. But there is also no reason to 
doubt that in the spirit and education of the 
trades’ unions, which lead the rank and file to 
believe that a ‘‘ black-sheep ”’ workman is worse 
than a thief, and only a grade or two above a 
murderer, is to be found the real cause of the 
attacks upon non-union men. 

A curious feature of this strike has been the 
general feeling of intimidation which has been 
shown by the public at large in this city. The 
fear is not that of rioting or wholesale devasta- 
tion, for that is not an immediate probability, 
and, if it should come, could be promptly and 
effectually suppressed; 
tion is that the thorough organization of the 
trades’ unions will enable them to attack any man 
who opposes them in his most tender point, 
the pocket. The effect of this is most manifest 
on the press. Of the daily papers of this city, 
perhaps one-third draw a large patronage from 
the laboring classes, and would be expected to 
show sympathy with the strikers. Of the other 


The only exceptions to this rule have 


but the general convic- 


two-thirds, it might naturally be expected that 
there would be some criticism of the strikes, 
especially since both the iron and the coal strikes 
were shown to be unadvisable by the expressions 
of the two presidents of the Miners’ Union and of 
the Amalgamated Association of iron and steel 
workers; but it has been clearly understood that 
if any newspaper opposed the strike it would not 
only be put under the ban of the labor unions 
itself, but that every merchant who advertised in 
it would be placed on the black list. In one 
case the simple publication of a news item to the 
effect that negotiations presumedly of an occult 
character were going on between the miners’ 
president and a coal mining firm called forth a 
resolution from a miners’ conyention that any 
newspaper which published news of such char- 
acter would be ‘‘boycotted.” These threats 
haye had their effect upon the entire community, 
and upon the local press have been tantamount 
to a tolerably effectual gag law. It is not the 
threat of ‘* boycotting ” by the coal miners alone, 
or by the ironworkers alone, by which newspaper 
publishers and merchants are cowed; but the 
combination of these two organizations and their 
afhliation with all other classes of workingmen, 
through the Knights of Labor organization, fur- 
nishes a power of which business men are con- 
fessedly afraid. The result has been that all the 
city newspapers have preserved an attitude of 


| friendly neutrality at least toward the strikers, 


while business men have studiously held their 
peace, and the political class has overflowed with 
professions of friendship and sympathy toward 
the strikers. 

The liberal use of the undefined, but immense, 
influence of the Knights of Labor in muzzling 
the press brings out another curious point in 
the present strike. During the past week it has 
been necessary for the coal miners to appeal to 
the public generally, and especially to other labor 
organizations, for pecuniary reiief. This appeal 
was generally felt to be addressed especially to 
the Knights of Labor; but it has elicited the 
response that the coal strike was not authorized 
by the Knight of Labor, the inference plainly 
being that the latter organization was not, there- 
fore, called upon to contribute. Yet, when the 
threats of ‘‘boycotting” were so freely and 
publicly made, the Knights of Labor made no 
sign of disavowal. It is a natural conclusion, 
therefore, that the latter organization sympathized 
with the strikers enough to join them in measures 
of general intimidation, but not sufficiently to 
deplete their own treasury in behalf of the desti- 
tute strikers. 

The sixth week of the strike commences to- 
morrow with the battle so far very evenly di- 
vided. About.the same number of mills have 
signed the scale as are working with non-union 
men, and both sides are firm. Last week it was 
thought that some signs of weakening were 
shown by the strikers, the Leachburg mill having 
started under a scale which was practically the 
same as last year’s. When this fact was made 
public, the Amalgamated Association ordered the 
men to stop working again, which they did, 
although they had also signed the scale for a year. 
The manufacturers are kept very steady by the 
fact that, with the great share of the western mills 
idle, the market has not advanced materially; and 
the expression of belief is general that, if the mills 
had all signed the scale and kept at work, iron 
would have declined by this time to a 2c. basis. 
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FREE-TRADE IN THE WEST AGAIN. 
To the E-ditor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—I note with exquisite pleasure that Mr. 
David H. Mason, of Chicago, very widely known 
here as an able advocate of the doctrine of pro- 
tection, in a letter to you confirms, and more than 
confirms, all I have said of the growth of free- 
trade sentiment in the west. He differs with me 
as to the work that has been done on each side. 
I see no way of proving my view, nor his. I 
simply know, as secretary of the Free-Trade 
League of this state, that it has not distributed 
over 25,000 tracts. I heard Mr. John W. Hinton, 
of Milwaukee, say publicly in the Chicago Tariff 
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Convention of November 15, 1881, that he alone 
was the author of 135,000 protectionist tracts. I 
know, too, that more than one free-trader has 
informed me that he had received by mail numer- 
ous protectionist documents, but not one on the 
free-trade side. JI am constantly appealed to by 
men who say that their neighborhoods are flooded 
It seems that.Mr. Mason 


As a result we 


with tariff literature. 
gets letters of the other kind. 
come to opposite conclusions, and there, so far as 
I see, the matter will have to rest. 

After admitting a more one-sided growth of 
sentiment than I had dared to claim, Mr. Mason 
checks himself and says: 

It is plain that the claims of free-trade suc- 
cess in Iowa are greatly overestimated. Itisa 
bold exaggeration to say, as Mr. Philpott does, 
that ‘‘it requires a good deal of moral courage in 
an Iowa man to confess to being a protectionist,” 
for he immediately goes on to break down the 
force of his assertion by sundry admissions that 
“a great many ” confess it, and that ‘‘a great 
many” essay to defend their position~ on that 


point. 

My answer is simple. 
men have ‘fa good deal of moral courage.” 
There are 416,658 men in Iowa. This would 
include a number of groups, each of which might 
be designated as ‘fa great many.” But Mr. 


“« A great many ’”’ Iowa 


Mason goes on to say: 


Perhaps, however, the most cogent evidence 
that Mr. Philpott claims more than is allowable 
is to be found in the fact that he feels constrained 
to acknowledge that ‘‘it is quite possible that the 
free-trade agitation will not have the- slightest 
effect on elections this fall.” This is quite at 
variance with his allegations of rapidly growing 
and very earnest hostility to the present tariff. 
That must be a very tame and sluggish tendency 
which does not get up any perceptible momentum. 
Iowa has been for many years solidly Republican, 
and the Republican party is the party of protec- 
tion, both theoretically and practically, being 
responsible for the series of tariffs begun in 1861, 
and for the system now in force. A spreading 
growth of free-trade sentiment in Lowa would 
mean, therefore, dissensions in the Republican 
ranks; yet we have no hint of anything of the 
kind. Were it so, the differences would have 
made themselves widely heard and strongly felt, 
as is the case with the different sort of dissensions 
in Pennsylvania. -Doubtless there have been 
encouraging free-trade gains in Iowa and in other 
agricultural states, but no proof is forthcoming 
that they have yet become of much worth as 
factors in determining elections except in par- 
ticular spots. 

This criticism of my view Mr. Mason is 
gracious enough to answer for me. In this same 
article he says: 

While the strength of free-trade sentiment is 
to be found mainly in the agricultural districts, 
the cities, towns and villages, even where man- 
ufacturing is established, contain in the mercan- 
tile, banking, professional and miscellaneous 
classes a considerable body of voters who incline 
to oppose the protective policy; but in voting for 
candidates these men are generally governed by 
their partisan affiliations, so that a Republican 
nominee for Congress is apt to receive the sup- 
port of such of them as are Republicans, and a 
Democratic nominee to receive the support of 
such of them as are Democrats, without regard 
to the nominee’s position on the tariff. How the 
case would stand if the tariff was the dominating 
issue of the campaign must be left to time and 
the superiority of argument to determine. 


Now the circumstances which make this or 
that the ‘‘ dominating issue of the campaign” 
are circumstances over which no human being, 
nor group of them, has any control. I can con- 
ceive of circumstances under which I should 
myself vote the protectionist ticket this fall. 
Those circumstances do not seem likely to arise. 
I certainly hope they will not. On the other 
hand, new political conditions, for the appear- 
ance of which there is yet plenty of time, may 
make a vote against the free-trade candidate at 
this election inexcusable in any intelligent voter 
who believes in the doctrine. I have now strong 
hopes that this condition will appear in the 
Eleventh Iowa District, where Dr. William R. 
Smith, of Sioux City, a life-long and very popu- 
lar and prominent Republican, is now in the 
field as an independent free-trade candidate for 
Congress. The same thing has been done in 
the Detroit District, in Michigan, and is quietly 
talked of elsewhere. 

That an entirely excusable hatred of England 
will lead many Irishmen, even in Iowa, to delib- 
erately vote away their money and their liberties 
for the sake of spiting their enemy, there is no 


doubt. We have always anticipated this draw- 
back, and it will tell against us at first. But 
when they come to count the cost, and to realize 
that English protection had ruined Irish manu- 
factures half a century before free-trade was 
adopted; and that an Irish famine was what 
forced Peel’s hand and brought on free-trade; 
and that in shutting out English manufactures 
we also shut out Irish manufactures, and thus 
not only rob the American Irish of millions of 
dollars which they might otherwise put into the 
funds of the land league, but strike a blow at the 
nascent industries of Ireland itself; and that we 
also shut out French and other European manu- 
factures ; and that we shut our own manufactures 
in, and, as a consequence, pay for our tea, coffee, 
rice, sugar and spices with English manufactures, 
carried in English ships, manned by English 
sailors; and that as a further effect of high 
tariff we have surrendered our grain. carry- 
ing trade to England;. and especially when 
they learn that the whole tariff system 
designed to make the Irish laborer, and the 
poor man generally, pay ten to thirty times as 
much tax, both to government and to the tariff 
beneficiary, as the rich native American—when 
all these reflections have had time to reach the 
quick wit of the Irish-American, we confidently 
expect that he will become an ardent free-trader. 
He will see that Mr. Redpath’s ‘‘ compulsory 
free-trade ”’ is a ridiculous contradiction of terms, 
and that that other and greater Irish leader, 
Justin McCarthy, who is an uncompromising 
free-trader, is the safer leader of the two. He 
will see, too, that it is just as easy to ‘* boycott” 
an untaxed English suit as a taxed one, and that 
it will be a good deal easier to boycott it in 
favor of Irish or French goods, since both will 
be much more easily obtainable in this country 
under free-trade. So that the free-traders think 
they have rather more reason to hope for the 
Irish vote fizal/y than the believers in high 
tariff. Some of the most ardent and courageous 
free-traders in Iowa to-day are Irishmen. I met 
one such recently who is a Republican and a 
Still I freely admit that many 
Irishmen and also many farmers have hastily 
come to the wrong conclusion on this matter. 
In some cases they have since changed their 
opinions. 

That those owning stock in protected factories 
and many of their employés will stand by pro- 
tection to the bitter end it would be folly to deny 
or doubt. It would be a very strange political 
issue that would admit of all elements being on 
the same side. : 

Since I wrote you a number of new county 
leagues have been formed, others will be formed 
before’ this reaches you, and by the time it is 
published the number will have nearly doubled. 
A state league will soon be formed in Oregon, a 
wool-growing state. 


is 


county officer. 


By the way, as an illustration of the effect of 
the wool tariff, allow me to place before your 
readers a very few statistics, which may dash the 
hopes of those who are depending on the wool- 
growers to stand by the tariff, and may encourage 
men like Hon. Edward Atkinson, who declared 
in a recent letter to the Jowa State Leader that 
the wool tariff is the great obstacle in the way of 


reform. The present wool tariff was adopted in 
1867. In that year lowa contained as follows: 
Number, Value. 
SHEED eu cepa eed ee teatro sat ab eure 1,354,608 $2,084,476 
TIGEU. viene eines Ca ieiacl hess s vale. gal pasicte 776,412 1,483,245, 


There were nearly twice as many sheep as hogs, 
and they were valued at 50 per cent. more. But 
the sheep began at once to decline. They went 
to the shambles and sold at little more than half 
the price of beef. Protection, or something 
which protection was powerless to prevent, and 
which came in with protection, mowed them 
down like grass. In 1880 we have the following 
startling figures : 


oo pee Value. 
POD dine cases aay ane ahd «soem coRR Ree 463, 4! $1, Ir 
HIGGS es ie tan streace cs sv fasseracaaced 2,778,400 areas 


These are official figures, and they are given to 
show that in this region at least what protection 
has left of the wool interest is not likely to be 
much of an obstacle to free-trade. The unpro- 
tected hog, in spite of his cholera and trichina, 
is likely to assert himself. And I may add that 
the sheep that are raised here are kept with an 


So 


eye to mutton, and could not be kept for wool 
alone. The mutton breeds are selected, and 
wool is almost, if not quite, a secondary object. 
It was not my purpose, however, to go into an 
argument of the question. You must be satisfied 
that I adhered closely to the truth in my estimate 
of the growth of free-trade sentiment in the west. 
Considering that the whole civilized world sees 
the situation and laughs at the west for submit- 
ting so patiently to the imposition of a one-sided 
«« protection,” I could wish that that growth were 
even much more rapid. Very truly yours, 
HENRY J. PHILPOTT. 
Des Moines, Lowa, July 3. 


MICHIGAN’S WEALTH AND 
_ PROGRESS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Sir—Not many years ago (so recently as to 
have been almost within the memory of the very 
oldest inhabitant) a government surveying party 
was detailed to give a report upon the state of 
Michigan. The labors, and possibly the hazards, 
of a thorough exploration were too much for 
them, and an utterly false report of its typog- 
raphy and natural worth was made. The 
impression, therefore, went abroad, which has 
grown into one of the traditions of the eastern 
portion of the United States, that Michigan is a 
vast expanse of swamps and pine barrens, the 
home of Indians, malaria and mosquitos. Under 
this clouded reputation its growth at first was 
slow, and no organized effort was made to pro- 
mote general immigration. The great through 
lines of traffic have found it for their own interest 
to carry incoming Europeans further west, if pos- 
sible, and its present high position has been due 
to its almost unaided growth. Surrounded by 
the three greatest lakes of the world, it has a 
coast line of more than 1,600 miles ; its commerce 
is so large that the tonnage passing the Detroit 
river is greater than the tonnage of that entering 
the port at Liverpool, which receives the largest 
amount of any port in the world. Its territory is 
larger than the state of New York, and larger 
than the whole of England. It has all the natural 
resources of England except tin and certain 
grades of coal. It is fully capable of supporting 
a population as large as that of England. 

Its lumber product of 1881 will not be less than 
4,000,000,000 feet, the largest in amount and 
value of any state in the Union. It produced 
in 1881 about 15,000,000 bushels of salt, valued 
at $2,500,000, a quantity at least double that of 
any other state in the Union, including New 
York. Up to the close of 1880 Michigan had 
produced more than 300,000 tons of copper, 
valued at more than $140,000,000. The Calumet 
& Hecla mine is the largest in the world, hay- 
ing paid dividends exceeding $20,000,000. It 
produced in the year 1880 nearly 25,000 tons, 
valued at nearly $10,000,000, being nine-tenths of 
all that was produced in the United States, and a 
very large proportion of all produced in the 
world. Its product for 1881 will very largely 
exceed that of 1880. 

In 1881 Michigan produced 2,330,000 tons of 
iron ore, an amount considerably in excess of 
that produced in Pennsylvania, while its value, 
by reason of its superior richness, was at least 
25 per cent. more than that produced in Penn- 
sylvania. The total amount of charcoal pig iron 
produced in the United States for the year 1881 
was 683,000 tons, of which Michigan produced 
187,000 tons, being more than three times the 
amount produced by any other state. Pennsyl- 
vania produced 51,000 tons, New York 30,000 
tons, and Ohio 65,000 tons. An idea of the value 
of the vast deposits of ore may be obtained when 
it is known that ores containing 60 per cent. of 
iron are standard ores, and but very little ore 
under the standard is marketed, while from 35 to 
45 per cent. of the ores of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
are estimated good which very rarely exceed 50 
per cent. ofiron. The quality of iron produced 
from these ores is unsurpassed ; its strength and 
tenacity is of the very highest order, especially 
adapting it for the manufacture of Bessemer steel, 
boiler plate, car wheels, and the finer grades of 
merchant iron. 

Owing to its geographical position, the fresh 
water fisheries of this state are among the most 


























































productive in the world, nearly 2,000 fishermen 
and nearly 500 boats and steam-tugs findit 
employment in the business. Other native 
sources are immense deposits of gypsum, 
which more than 5,000,000 tons have b 
mined, and fields of bituminous coal, comp 
tively untouched—about 600,000 tons are ¢ 
mated to have been raised—building sandsto: 
including the brownstone, which does not 
by comparison with any freestone known 
American builders, and the supply is practi 
inexhaustible. The grindstones of Huron coun 
quarries have no superiors in the north 
and the slates of the upper peninsula ; 
unsurpassed in durability and color. The ves: 
interests are very heavy, with a total tonna 
162,000 tons, the largest of any other state a 
from the seaboard. ; 
The manufacturing interests are being 
developed. The car shops of Detroit alone hay 
the capacity of more than fifty finished cars | 
day. The Michigan Car Company furn 
thirty to thirty-five cars per day, and The Detr 
Car Wheel Company have been melting one 
hundred tons of iron a day in car wheels ex * 
clusively. The manufactures of lumber an¢ 
timber products are very extensive, and the 
furniture manufactories of Grand Rapid sar 
Detroit are supplying the trade of New \ 
and Philadelphia with artistic furniture. 
The fertility and diversity of its soil is ne 
ably good. The cash value per acre of ei 
principal crops during the five years endin, 
1879 was $80.46. For 1879 alone the cash value 
per acre was $18.96, and of Pennsylvania $17 68. 
The average yield per acre of wheat for the year 
1879 was nineteen and five-tenths bushels, 
against Indiana’s eighteen and one-tenth bushel 
The average yield of corn for the same year 
acre was forty bushels, Iowa alone surpassing i 
with an average of forty-two bushels. But, 
reason of the quality and nearness to market, t 
value of this product per acre in Michigan w 
$18, while in Iowa it was but $10.08. The 
average yield per acre of oats for 1879 in Mic! 
igan was thirty-four bushels, with a value 
$11.90 per acre, being the highest in value, 
equal to any other state in amount of pro 
In the total production of wheat, as shown by 
the census returns for the year 1880, Michig 
stands fourth, with a crop of 30,500,000 bushels. 
Illinois yielding 51,000,000 bushels, Indiar 
47,000,000 bushels, and Ohio 46,000,000 bus 
alone surpass it. The quality of Michigan w bites y 
wheat makes it a standard in the markets of the 
world. The fruits of Michigan are well known _ 
for their superior quality. The total value of its 
agricultural products for the year 1879 was in 
round numbers $100,000,000, an amount at least 
$20,000,000 greater than the entire product 
the precious metals from all the mines of » 
United States, which was $79,000,000, as sta 
by the Director of the Mint, for that year. 
The state had a population in 1880 of 1,600,0 
an increase of almost 500,000 in ten years, 
now ranks as the ninth state in total populati 
having reached that station from a position of 
twenty-third in 1840. There are within the state 
of Michigan more than 4,000 miles of railroad. 
The assessed value in the state for the year 188 * 
added to the value of property paying specific 
taxes and not valued by assessment, was mor 3 
than $1,000,000,000. m. 
With its vast forests of hardwood still almo: 
intact; with an estimate of 40,000,000,000 fe: 
of pine lumber to be drawn upon; with 
four-fifths of its soil still undisturbed by the 
plow; with its vast and inexhaustible salt basins; 
with its coal interests yet undeveloped ; with its 
fisheries capable of unlimited supplies; with its 
iron mines, vast as they are, yet comparatively 
unknown and undeveloped; with its cop 
mines apparently capable of indefinite yielding 
with*money in the treasury of the state suffici 
to pay its entire outstanding debt as soon as | 
matures; with a race of men drawn largely fro 
the older states of New England and New York, 
one may safely say that, while its present is a 
magnificent outgrowth of American’ pluck and 
progress, its fyture can hardly be measured. 
Grorce W. Moore. 
Detroit, Mich., July 1. 7 on 
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_ RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


ra (Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'’S, ) 

ie receiver of an igsolvent corporation who 
s been appointed after a lien had attached to 
pees holds it subject to the lien, in the 
opinion of the United States Circuit Court, at 
Trenton, N. J., in Second National Bank of 
Paterson vs. New York Silk Manufacturing 
oe: decided April 21. 


{ a me corporation may continue to exercise its 
functions subject to the right of a receiver to the 
ession of its property after it has been de- 
ed to be insolvent, the granting of an injunc- 
ion against disposing of its property, and the 
pointment of a receiver, in the opinion of the 
nited States Circuit Court, at Trenton, N. J., 
Second National Bank of Paterson vs. New 
York Silk Manufacturing Company, decided on 
April 2r. 


f 


In 


A purchaser of real estate which has a mort- 
€ upon it, who is to pay the mortgage debt as 
part of the consideration for the property, is 
lable to the mortgageor for the amount of the 
debt, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
= rors of Connecticut, in Bassett vs. Bradley, 
decided i in January. 


é. 





Rtonght a set of time tickets at St. Lonis, 
-, on September 21, 1877, to New York. 
ticket specified that it was ‘‘ good for one 
sontinuous passage’? to the peint named, on 
oupon attached, and was good for five days. 
. reached Buffalo, N. Y., on September 24, and 
stopped there fora day. He bought a ticket to 
Rochester, and stopped there also for a day, 
ind on the afternoon of September 26, the last 
ay, not haying used the last coupon, which was 
o over the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Company, from Buffalo to New York, 

e handed it to the conductor, who punched it 
nd passed on; but another conductor, at 3 a.m. 
September 27, near Hudson, N. Y., refused 
to carry A any further, on the ground that the 
ticket had expired, and, on A’s refusal to pay fare 
New York, ejected him from the train. A 
ued for damages, and was defeated, and he 
ppealed to the New York Court of Appeals, 
which on May 30 reversed the judgment. Judge 
_ Earl, in the opinion, said: The defendant is not 
in a position to claim that the plaintiff was bound 
_ to a continuous passage from St. Louis to New 
‘York, and it cannot complain of the stoppages at 
_ Gineinnati and Cleveland. But the plaintiff was 
bound to a continuous passage over the de- 
_ fendant’s road—that is, the plaintiff could not 
enter one train of the defendant’s cars and then 
leave it, and subsequently take another train and 
complete his journey. He was not, however, 
“bound to commence his passage at Buffalo. He 
could commence it at Rochester or Albany, or 
any other point between Buffalo and New York, 
d there make it continuous. The language of 
e contract, and the purpose which may.be 
supposed to have influenced the making of it, do 
not require a construction which make it impera- 
ye upon a passenger to enter a train at Buffalo. 
fo possible harm or inconvenience could come 
the defendant if the passenger should forego 
right to ride from Buffalo and ride only from 
Rochester or Albany. The purpose was only to 
cure a continuous passage after the passenger 
nad once entered upon a train. On September 
26 the plaintiff having the right to enter a train 
at Buffalo, it cannot be perceived why he could 
not, with the same ticket, rightfully enter a train 
upon the same line at any point nearer to the 
place of destination. When the plaintiff entered 
the train at Rochester on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 26, and presented his ticket and it was 
_ accepted and punched, it was then used within 
the meaning of the contract. It could then have 
been taken up. So far as the plaintiff was con- 
erned, it had then performed its office. It was 
thereafter left with him, not for his convenience, 
but under regulations of the defendant for its 
convenience that it might know that his passage 
had been paid for. The contract did not specify 
_ that the passage should be completed on or before 
September 26, but that the ticket should be used 
n or before that day, and that it was so used it 
eems to us too clear for dispute. 
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A was fined by the Mayor’s Court of Marshall- 
town, Iowa, for peddling goods without a license, 
as required by the city ordinance, and he ap- 
pealed to the District Court, which decided against 
him. He then appealed the case, Marshalltown 
vs. Blum, to the Supreme Court of Lowa, which in 
April reversed the judgment against him. Judge 
Beck, in the opinion, said: The provision of the 
ordinance in question exempting from its opera- 
tion residents of Marshall county selling goods 
manufactured in that county in effect is almost 
identical with a statute of the state of Missouri, 
considered in Welton vs. State of Missouri, 91 
U.S. 275, which provides that whoever deals in 
goods, merchandise, etc., which are not the 
‘growth, produce or manufacture” of the state, 
by going from place to place as a peddler, is sub- 
ject to a fine for dealing without a license, which, 
it is prescribed, shall be issued upon payment of 
a sum fixed by the statute. Persons selling 
articles which are the ‘‘ growth, produce or 
manufacture” of the state are not required to 
take out licenses. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case named, held that the 
statute was a regulation of commerce, and an 
encroachment upon the power conferred by the 
constitution upon Congress, and therefore void. 
It is needless to recite the arguments and reason- 
ing upon which the decision is based. It is to 
be regarded as an authoritative exposition of the 
constitution of the United States, which must 
be followed by this court. It appears to us that 
the ordinance of the city in question is even more 
objectionable than the Missouri statute, for the 
reason that the restriction upon trade prescribed 
by the ordinance has respect not only to the place 
of production of the merchandise, but also the 
place of residence of the peddler. The case just 
cited, in our opinion, is decisive of the question 
before us, and requires us to reverse the judg- 
ment of the court below. 


In an action to recover for a loss by fire on a 
policy of insurance, Perry vs. Mechanics’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, in the United States 
Circuit Court, at Providence, R. I., the company 
disputed the value of the property. It appeared 
on the ‘trial that the valuation was put upon the 
building by the agent of the company, who had 
been in the insurance business for thirty years, 
and he testified that he had examined the prop- 
erty and formed his judgment of its value. 
Judge Lowell, in giving judgment for the plain- 
tiff on the verdict, in April, said: It has been 
decided, upon reasons which are satisfactory, 
that if the valuation of property for insurance is 
agreed upon by the parties to the contract, 
fairly and without deception, it is conclusive 
upon them. The argument for the defense 
assumes that value is a simple fact of observa- 
tion, like the existence of a fire escape, and that 
it was a fraud on the insurer to permit the 
agent to estimate the property.higher than she 
did herself. If it is a fraud in a seller to permit 
one to buy his goods for more than he thinks 
they are worth, or for the buyer to offer less 
than he thinks they are worth, ne doubt the 
argument is sound; otherwise it is not. 





A compromise of a litigation was made by the 
attorney, and his client refused to carry it out. 
In this case, Black vs. Rogers, the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, in June, enforced the com- 
promise. The Chief Justice (Sherwood), in the 
opinion, said: There is no pretense that there 
was any fraud practiced on plaintiff in making 
the compromise, or that plaintiff’s attorney had 
no authority to make a compromise; and the law 
is settled that, while a compromise made by an 
attorney without authority or in violation of his 
client’s commands will not be enforced to the 
client’s injury, yet, if the authority of the attorney 
be apparent, then his client will be bound unless 
the compromise possessed such elements of 
intrinsic unfairness as to provoke inquiry or 
imply fraud. 





“ A second purchaser of personal property which 
has been left with the vendor by the first pur- 
chaser will take a good title to it as against him,- 
in the opinion of the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, in Baldwin vs. First National Bank of 
Ripley, decided in May. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Hungarian Society of New York city has purchased 
10,000 acres of land in the James’ River valley, Va., where it 1s 
purposed to settle Hungarians freshly arrived from their native 
land. The Baltimore Sun tells of 300 families expected to 
arrive in the fall, who will be colonized on the newly acquired 
lands. Twenty-five Hungarian families, already arrived, have 
been or are to be settled there, 


A native Chinese journal informs its readers that the story 
recently circulated that the Kaiping coal mines had been closed 
is untrue. It is added that more and more coal is being taken 
from them daily, and that the prospects are good. It is stated, 
however, that the copper mines will be closed, as they interfere 
with the repose of the soul of the mother of the present emperor, 
being too near the imperial mausoleum. 





The late census reveals an appalling amount of illiteracy in 
the United States. From the data so obtained it is estimated 
that in the United States and territories the number of persons 
over twenty-one years of age who cannot read or write is 4,204,- 
362. In Massachusetts alone there are 75,635 persons over ten 
years of age who cannot read, Inthe United States the num- 
ber of ‘illiterate adults” is given as 2,056,463 white and 1,747, 
ggo colored (negroes), 


The prospective scarcity of ivory is exciting comment in Lon- 
don, where the quarterly trade sales serve to keep the subject 
before the public. It is announced that the latest advance 
in the price has been from $15 to $20 per cwt., and an- 
other advance is contemplated at an early day. One London 
dealer recently had 522 tusks consigned to him. These repre- 
sent 276 dead elephants. The practice of killing in order to cut 
off the tusks points to the early extermination of the animal. 





The Manchester Guardian reports that the Macclesfield silk 
trade is in a more depressed condition than has been known in 
a quarter of acentury. Unable to find employment at home, a 
number of silk weavers have emigrated to the United States. 
Several large silk mills are running on short time, and there is 
no prospect of improvement. Failures are reported among the 
trade, and embarrassment among conservative concerns is 
thought to be widespread. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat is preparing to publish a 
mammoth edition, to be known as the “Trade Edition of the 
Mississippi Valley.’’ This is to be accompanied by a map of the 
Uuited States “from St, Paul to the gulf, and from Pittsburgh 
to Kansas,’’ said to be “the largest ever issued by the news- 
paper press.’’ This edition is in keeping with the progressive 
commercial spirit heretofore noted on the part of this enterpris- 
ing New Orleans journal, 


A large number of men and boats are employed on the coast 
of the peninsula of Lower California engaged in the black pearl 
fishery. General traders and others living in that region furnish 
the apparatus and means to conduct these searches after the 
rare gem, on the stipulation that all found shall be disposed of 
to them at certain specified rates, TheSan Francisco Chronicle 
estimates that a year’s operations in diving for black pearls will 
produce gems enough to foot up from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 





The Rio News tells of a very general indebtedness among 
Brazilian coffee planters. The Bank of Brazil alone holds 
$19,260,200 worth of such indebtedness in the province of 
Rio alone ; in all, holding some 537 plantations under mortgage. 
The coffee planters are, it is said, clamoring for relief from the 
government in the shape of “‘cheap money on long terms,”’ 
through credit banks, ‘‘to be established.’’ It is extremely 
doubtful, thinks the Pall Mali Gazette, if the Bank of Brazil 
ever gets its money back again, loaned out on farms as stated. 





The London Labour News of June 24 notes that at Birming- 
ham the various hardware branches are fairly busy. At London 
the building trades are well employed, but there is no demand 
for extra hands. Building at Newcastle-on-Tyne and vicinity is 
active, but in the west, at Bristol and elsewhere, the construc- 
tion lines are slack. Good weavers are said to be in de- 
mand in the north of Ireland. A heavy tide of emigration to 
the United States and Canada is noted, and the following singu- 
lar statement is made: ‘Some sections of foreign labor are 
also finding their way back from the United States.” 





The business of the New York post office is shown by Post- 
master Pearson’s report to have increased very largely during 
the past fiscal year. For the year ending June 30, 1882, the 
total sum turned over to the general government was $4,200,- 
066.07, against $3,700,451.31 during the preceding twelve months, 
or an increase of $409,614.75. The expenses of the New York 
post office during the past year have been $876,077.26, or but 
$35,986.75 in excess of what they were in the year preceding. 
The heavy ratio of proceeds in excess of the year ending June 
30, 1881, as compared with the increase in expenses, is a grati- 
fying tribute to the management of the post office, and indica- 
tive of the growth of the business of the city. 


The Daily Commercial Bulletin records 138 fires occurring in 
the United States and Canada during June, the loss by each 
being not less than $10,000. The heaviest loss noted was 
$750,000. There were reported 61 fires with losses each between 
$10,000 and $20,000, 20 where the losses ranged between $20,000 
and $30,000, and 17 between $30,000 and $50,000; there were 20 
between $50,000 and $75,000, 10 between $75,000 and $100,000, 
8 between $100,000 and $200,000, 1 fire of $500,000 loss, and 1 of 
$750,000. The aggregate loss amounts to $6,000,000, or, upon a 
total of 138 fires, the average loss by each was $44,000, Or, to 
put it differently, there were in the United States and Canada 
during June an average of 4% fires daily, with the loss on each 
amounting to $44,000 


The hardiness and economic value of yew, pine, fir and cedar 
trees is discussed at length by the London Furniture Gazette of 
June 17. This family, the Conifera, supply the largest portion 
of the timber used abroad, and is of great durability. The 
money value of fir timber imported into Great Britain in 1879 
from Russia and Scandinavia alone was about $25,000,000, the 
total value of British imports of that variety of timber annually 
amounting to about $45,000,000. Most countries of Europe de- 
pend largely for fuel and timber upon “‘their plantations of fir 
and pine.”” In Scotland one forest alone, sixteen miles in ex- 
tent, has occasionally produced $100,000 worth of pine lumber per 
annum, Speaking of the importance of this variety of lumber in 
other parts of the world, the Gazette mentions that in 1874-75 
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some 40,000 pine logs were floated down the Punjab rivers, India, 
In 1870 over 100,000 cubic feet of pine were imported at Sydney 
per week, and about as much more went to Melbourne and 
elsewhere, The value of the various gums and resinous and 
other productions of the Conifera is also great. The imports 
into Great Britain during 1879 from the United States alone 
were: Spruce beer, 1,756 barrels, value $60,135; resin, 1,115,523 
ewt., value $1,640,105 ; turpentine, 258,054 cwt., value $1,453,235. 
New Zealand and Russia furnished some pitch and tar likewise, 


The champagne trade of France has remained comparatively 
stationary for some years past. As compared with ten years 
ago, it is said to have fallen off a little. The frosts during May 
in Rheims did but little damage, and the prospects for the 
vintage are therefore good. The character of the wine trade of 
France is fairly indicated by the following table, which gives 
he total export and consumption during the past decade for 
the department of Marne: 









April to April. No. bottles.| April to April. No. bottles. 
BB 7I—72'ee cine niviaieetes 20,368,661 }1877-78 .......seeeee 18, 162,634 
GD72=79 docs cane t cen 22,381,838| 1878-79 ..... «+ 17,440,537 
1873-74 Bee <r rege 20,598, 1879-80 .......4- ++ 19,191,154 

- 18,535,527] 1880-81 x 20,620,904 





19,145,481 | 1881-82 


19,010,955 


20,862,235, 








A recent inspection of the Panama canal route by Captain 
Belknap, of the United States Navy, does not promise favorably 
for the de Lesseps project, The naval visitor to Panama and 
Aspinwall reports that the company has thus far expended 
$300,000 in building a grand hotel at the former point, and 
$30,co0 in fitting up offices for the clerks and engineers of the 
company. A like sum has gone for a hospital; and it is already 
admitted that the original estimates are entirely inadequate, 
and that the time in which it was proposed to build the canal is 
too short. Meanwhile M. de Lesseps & Co. can while away 
a number of years on the isthmus with the funds still in hand, 
even though a set or two of additional subscribers ultimately be 
required before the canal can be built. The Boston ¥ournal 
calls to mind the old proverb that ‘fools build houses and wise 
men live in them,’’ with the consoling reflection that it is 
possible that the French canal digger may play the former role 
to the “wise man” of the United States, 





The Canadian canals did not prosper during 1881, when the 
business done by them is compared with that of 1880, The 
decrease has been both in tonnage carried and amount of tolls 
received, Of the eight canals shown in the exhibit, the larger 
ones all appear with less tonnage carried in 1881, the smaller 
ones, with a single exception, showing an increase in this par- 
ticular, The falling off in lumber and vegetable food carried in 
1881 was 174,216 tons. Wheat and corn did not enter the 
Dominion by way of the Welland canal so extensively as 
previously. Corn dropped off from 144,388 tons in 1880 to 71,728 
tons in 1881; wheat from 176,356 tons to 63,118 tons. The de- 
cline in the amount of freight carried on the St. Lawrence canal 
was I15,I00 tons, though there was an increase of tonnage there 
from the United States. The point is made that the falling off 
in aggregate tonnage transported was in spite of a reduction of 
tolls. The increased earnings of the smaller Canadian canals 
amounted to $9,567, while the falling off in receipts of tolls on 
the Welland and Ottawa canals amounted to $32,988, thus 
causing a net reduction in tolls received of $23,420. The earn- 
ings for 1881 amounted to $312,876. In 1880 they were $336, 296, 
or 6 per cent. greater under a higher tariff. The total cost of 
the Canadian canals is placed at $41,832,564. The competition 
of railways, and the “‘red tape’ which the Commercial Bulletin 
says ‘‘ hampers the Canadian bonding system,”’ are the primary 
causes of the falling away of the Dominion canal business, 
There is a ‘‘ free canal” party in Canada, as in New York state, 
and there is a probability, as in this state, that free canals 
will some day be obtained. 





The annual report of the Silk Association of America deal 
with the imports of raw and manufactured silk, waste and 
pierced cocoons into the United States during late years quite 
interestingly, The imports at New York of manufactured silk 
goods have increased in value as follows during the years named 
ending June 30: 





1881-82.........+5 + $36,432,706 | 1877-78........ .... $19,078,661 
1880-81 é 30, 501, BSE 1 2076-970 aces weiss we es rt 585 
1879-80. 30,596,509 | 1875-76..........0.5 22,206,856 
1878-79. 23,023,003 


Thus, in the total value of all silk manufactures imported at 
New York the increase during seven years has been from 
$22,206,856 to $36,432,706, or about 66 per cent. Among the 
features of the table of imports may be noted the fact that 
while in 1875-76 silk mantillas and vestings were imported, the 
former to the extent of $573 and the latter to $8rr, they do not 
appear again after the year 1876-77. Silk embroideries valued 
at $468 were brought into the country in 1876-77, and to the 
amount of $1,552 the year following. None are recorded as 
arriving at New York since the latter date. Silk piece goods, 
satins, crapes, pongees, plushes, velvets, laces, gloves, hose, 
threads and yarns, braids and bindings, and silk and cotton 
fabrics have all been more extensively purchased abroad during 
the past twelve months than ever. On the other hand, 
the imports at New York of ribbons have fallen from 
$2,749,208 in 1875-76 to $2,707,693 in the year ending June 30 
last. Silk cravat importations fell from $134,876 seven years 
ago to $60,341 last year, and imports of silk handkerchiefs 
from $98,876 to $75,671. Silk and worsted fabric purchases 
abroad decreased from $179,893 to $123,939, and silk and linen 
fabric imports from $7,206 to $2,253. The imports of silk 
shawls at New York increased but slightly during the time 
noted, from $7,056 to $7,790. The imports of raw silk at New 
York and San Francisco in 1876-77 were 10,640 bales, valued 
at $6,554,062; in 1881-82 they were 21,682 bales, valued at 
$13,177,898, an increase of over roo per cent. Of the quantity 
imported during the twelve months ended Saturday last 2,232 
bales, valued at $2,840,369, were of European raw silk, and 770 
bales, valued at $385,533, were of Asiatic silk, reshipped from 
European ports to this country. The shipments of Asiatic 
silk direct were as follows: From Japan, 6,586 bales, valued at 
$4,348,226 ; from Hong Kong, 4,637 bales, valued at $1,833,590, 
and from Shanghai 7,457 bales, valued at $3,770,180. The total 
shipments of raw silk to New York during 1881-82 were 21,550 
bales, valued at $13,112,056, and to San Francisco 132 bales, 
valued at $65,842. The imports of waste silk and pierced 
cocoons at New York and San Francisco during the year 
1881-82 amounted to 1,977 bales, valued at $727,268, against 980 
bales, valued at $355,279, in the year 1876-77, an increase of 
about 100 per cent., or in a like ratio with the increase in 
receipts of raw silk from abroad. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW VORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

We have a short week on the Stock Exchange, 
which by its adjournment over the 3d and 4th 
inst. cut two days out of the six. It is worthy 
of note that the Governing Committee of the 
Exchange had decided to keep open on Monday, 
and had refused the request, made in the cus- 
tomary form of a petition, to close on that day. 
The petitioners had supposed the prayer would 
be granted as a matter of course, and were quite 
taken aback when it was refused. Some of 
them immediately went to work to get up 
another petition, day presented 
to the committee one backed by the signa- 
tures two-thirds of the members 
of the Exchange. There was nothing to be done 
then but to conform to such an expression of 
public sentiment, and the committee called a 
special meeting and rescinded their former action. 
The fact is there is not enough business doing 
in Wall street to make the brokers care to remain 


and next 


of over 


in town when there was a reasonable excuse for 
getting out of it. ‘So many fled the city on 
Saturday last that the transactions on the Ex- 
change that day were only nominal. There was 
less done all day than is done in one hour ona 
day of average good business. A great change, 
however, was generally talked of as sure to 
come when the holidays were over. A stran- 
ger who heard the talk would have supposed 
that all arrangements had been made to start 
business up at high pressure on Wednesday 
morning, and insure a big ‘‘boom”’ in prices. 
It was said that nothing could be done before 
that time because in times like these the traders 
did not like to buy stocks to carry over a long 
holiday; and, furthermore, on Wednesday the 
government would be paying out large sums of 
money for interest, and various corporations 
other moneys for dividends and interest, and all 
this money would be at once reinvested in stocks. 
Therefore, with the free buying of the street 
traders and the investment demand from the 
public, prices would certainly mount upward on 
Wednesday morning. 

Needless to say, nothing of the kind happened. 
The morning passed with the trading as dull as 
before, and in the afternoon, instead of a rise, 
there was a very perceptible decline, and the 
record of sales indicated that this was due not to 
bear operations, but to actual sales of stock by 
holders. There was great disappointment, and 
telegrams from Boston and Philadelphia told of a 
similar feeling there. The market has made 
some recovery since, and at least holds firm, 
though slightly irregular, owing to special 
causes. The belief seems to have taken firm root 
that we have seen—in the absence of any calam- 
ity—the lowest prices we shall see this year; but 
in the meantime there is a manifest disinclination 
to buy stocks at present prices, with the outlook 
for the future no better than it is. It must be 
remembered that the prices of the more active 
speculative stocks are now held only slightly 
below the figures they were put to by the last 
upward turn, made when the market had reached 
its lowest level, and when the existence of an 
enormous short interest had made the sudden 
turn possible. There is very little short interest 
in the market now, as is made evident by the 
offerings of stock to lend in the loan market. 
For a further move upward from this level it is 
necessary that a third party come in—viz., the 
public, and the public still refuses to buy. So 
far the professionals of the street have been con- 
ducting all the operations both ways, and the 
field is still left to them exclusively. 

As all depends upon the outturn of the crops, the 
We are now well assured of 
a large winter wheat crop, but the corn crop is 
of immense importance in the making of railroad 
earnings, and this crop is in a critical condition. 
As to the spring-sown wheat, that looks well, but 
the harvesting of that is too far off to reckon on 
with confidence now. The great systems of 
roads which derive the chief portion of their 
freight earnings from the carrying of corn, 
as the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 


situation is mixed. 


the Rock Island, the Illinois Central, the 
Wabash, and there may be reckoned also 
the Northwestern & St. Paul—though wheat 
is their chief dependence—haye no very flattering 
outlook before them, with a short corn crop in 
prospect, and every Wall street man knows it. 
Meanwhile, let the future be as promising as it 
will, until the crops are gathered the roads must 
have a hard scrabble for traffic. The reports 
of earnings for the month of June 
quite depressing in the heavy decreases 
show, as compared with last year, 
where there is large increase of mileage. 
The Vanderbilt roads continue their policy 
of profound silence, as does the Erie road; 
and this in itself is significant enough, without 
the official report of the east-bound shipments 
from Chicago, which show every week that rail- 
road traffic is at its lowest ebb. The North- 
western, the St. Paul, the St. Paul & Omaha, 
all show large declines for June, though each 
of these roads has added hundreds of miles 
The Union 
Pacific, which used to publish its earnings 
about every twenty-four hours, showing enor- 
mous increases, stopped short about a month 
ago and now it appears that the road fell over 
$400,000 behind during June, as compared with 
the same month last year. It will prob- 
ably be the latter part of August before a 
substantial and general improvement can be 
shown. Kansas and part of Missouri form the 
lucky section this year, the crops there being 
immense, and the roads serving that territory 
will do a big business. 

Gold shipments seem to have come to an end 
for the present, and the loan market has shown 
no sign of stringency from the export. Money 
has been abundant in the loan market, rates on 
call being 2%@3 per cent., and time loans of 
three months and over being 4@5 per cent. Ex- 
change rates have declined this week. The 
posted rates are now $4.86@$4.8814. Actual 
rates yesterday were $4.84%4@$4.85 and $4.873/ 
@$4.88. 

In respect to the foreign market, it has been 
entirely governed this week by political causes, 
and the news of the expected opening of hostili- 
ties at Alexandria on Thursday afternoon was 
followed by a decline of % in consols and a 
general decline in American securities. Our 
market here showed scarcely any change except 
that it seemed to strengthen a little. The decline 
in our stocks in 


are 
they 
even 


to its system since last year. 


London was simply due 
to sympathy with the rest of the market there. 
The Bank of England reserve fell to 35 per cent. 
of the liabilities this week, from 43 last week. 
No explanation of this unusual decline has been 
received, The bank rate of discount remains at 
3 per cent. 

The government bond market has been con- 
siderably disturbed by the pending legislation 
affecting the bonds at Washington. Opinions 
upon the various measures proposed show the 
usual diversity and the usual dogmatic positive- 
ness, and the worth of these has been so often 
demonstrated in the past that the observer who 
has no theories of his own will be content 
to wait further developments before venturing 






predictions. The following were the closing 
quotations for governments yesterday, ex- 
interest : 
Fune 30, —Fuly 7. 

bide oid alias, 
U. S, 6s, extended (3% p.c.)...... 1003; y 
U.S. 5s, extended GH p. c.) es) 10 a 
U.S. Bs 1891, registere: II4 114 114 
U. S. 636s 1891, coupon . 114 Ir 114 ¥ 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered 119 118% 119 
U. S. 4s 1907, coupon.. 120 118% 119 


The bank statement of Saturday last was 
unexpectedly unfavorable. It showed a very 
large expansion in loans, and a decrease in the 
surplus reserve of $3,950,225, leaving it at 
$5,431,025, against $6,911,300. The following 
are the comparative totals of the statements of 
June 24 and July 1: 


Fune 24. Fuly 1. Differences. 
LOaRS... cesses asi $318,716,800  $322,884,300 Inc. $4,167,500 
Specie i004 suds ets 58,957,600 364124, 500 Dec. eee aos 
Legal-tenders..... 26,546,400 25,643,800 Dec. 897,600 
Deposits.2... 0.0. 394,491,G00 208,409,100 Inc. 878,100 
Circulation........ 18,562,800 15,468,900 Dec. 93,900 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 


now 26.77 per cent., against 26.99 per cent. at 
the same time last year. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE abr a Al al 
, Fune 30, Fuly 7, 
1881. 1882, 1882, 
64 













Alton & Terre Haute... 25 23 
Alton & Terre Haute pre 97 60 60 
Boston Air Line pref.. 72 77 17 
B., C. R. & Northern ......s60-% ar 74 20 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Clevelan 52 
Canada Southern. pa 51% 52} 
Central Pacific........ ra 4 gl 92 
Chicago, St. Louis & N 2 76 791 
ap Cy Ce Bess seis 73 73 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 2914 22 22 
Chesapeake & Ohio rst pref 43% 31 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref. 316 22% 2314 
bo COE Wn Cate als tte = sictmtoeee 2446 844 1044 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota ..... “9 ae 19 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. ae 164 130% 130 
Chicago & Altomissccijnns seaee ts esienss 140 133 134 
Chicago & Northwest com..... ..... 130 131 131 
Chicago & Northwest pref .......... 142% 146 146 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 127% 112% «1129 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref. 137% 127% 127% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 142 130 127% 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh............... as it on 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 1233 127% 1264 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... 1094 1245 112% 
Denver & Rio Grande,..............- 1 50%4 57 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga...... R 9% 10% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. Ve 17 19 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..... Seotsiocis 1s 93 85 85 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref..,....... 117 8 825¢ 
Houston & Texas... Jceseenen cece 101 34 79% 
Illinois: Céntralde on. <sipes ccc ee 140 134/6 13414 
Ind., Bloom, & Western... . ....-. A 38h6 4o% 
Lake) Shores .snanieue sis'w abit te ake 1244 110% 109 
Lake Erie & Western.......°5.-..2.. 2714 Fae 
Louisville & Nashville........... ... 107! 6734 7% 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... ia 58 53 
Missouri Pacific; . ...hs.0ee8 os gobs: 110% 0434 
Manhattan Railroad........ ........ 24 621 50 
Marietta & Cincinnati rst pref....... 15 BS a 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref........ 10 a ae 
Memphis & Charleston.,............ me : : 
Metropolitan Railroad......-........ 92% 85146 84 
Michigan Central . ...... his PO ote 1034 8834 of 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore,,...-...... 59 46% 47) 
Mobile & Ohio..........+. Serica abit, 38 17 tit 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas..,. ...... 48% 3334 35% 
Morris :&ESSee, veers cites see erste of 123 a 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.. 8714 5716 5 
New Jersey Central........-....-.-05 101% 76% 76% 
New York Centrale. i. .-<. cnteeee 145 130% 131% 
New York & New Haven............ oe EA ah 
New York Elevated. .......+......++. 110 IOI 101 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 45% 35% 36% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref... A Ne ms 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... Ap 11% aA 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. 5 2814 “i 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 35% 24% 25% 
oe Pee Teer alas ei 2 FH ae 8, 
orthern Pacific pref........ .. see 4 78% r 
chia! i ee hee oer AD) , °y < y 
orfo estern-pref ... 5.) cies F 50% 52 
Obio" Central iy. sc’ ns os lanes toes 1344 14% 
Ohio & Mississippi...........:....... 4ilg 34 374 
Ohio & Mississippi pref.............. AG 90% = 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 16914 134 1304 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville........ 48% 2 er 
Philadelphia & Reading..,...... .... 58% 561% a 
Ohio Southern’ ta. ovule cateeeida seats 32 ae ris 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburyr... 38 ee 
Richmond & Alleghany........ ..... aS 18 19 
Rochester & Pittsburgh.............. 43 24 30% 
Richmond & Danville................ ae " 98 
St. Louis & San Francisco.... ...... 50 3616 37 
St, Louis & San Francisco pref...... 7% 48 47 
St. Louis & San Francisco ist pref... 113% go go 
StsPank & Omaha situs. envent eases 43% 40% 44 
St, Paul & Omaha prefs: 20.33.0000 105 *1o2% 104% 
TexasiPacifictiia.. dee aceeeenceens 6556 44 45% 
Toledo, Delphos & B........ yatpralste's 32 12 13 
Union: Pachhcrerin..savectemanmaes 129% 110% 111% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 5 27% 297% 
ea St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 93 514 5234 
x div, 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 

Fuly 8, Fune 30, Fuly 7, 

1881. 1882. 1882, 





Western Union... on 84% 8614 
American District 48 42 46 
Express—Adams . 196 137 137% 
American..... gi 92 
United States... saeaniceeass 70 72 72 
... Wells; Wargo’... siesvccmewsss 125 128 124 
Pacific’ Mails. sjse wn eavece see oct ani ; 51% 424 435 
Canton ‘Companys. ...dssaseatoccseen oe co ma 
Sutro Pushed? 27, cs oeee ete ees 1% % 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 62 45 46% 
New Central Coal Company... ..... 28 15 15 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMFD: 


uly 8, Fune nly 7, 
afer ? see Fe! 


B. C. R. & Northern ist 5s........... 1023 101 tor} 
Central Iowa Ist 7S...........- a aes 119 108 108 | 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, g.s. B., int. d. 89 8014 80 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def.. 62 47% 463% 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 6s ........... a “53 113 113, 

Va. 8 Mo. Re 286,75 se set vec esices i 117 117 

St. ee GEOL ISU PS ny ceria wale oe alg s116 15 
on apreti ‘ ne Ist 7 ont gaara oo nis die oe 101 ad 

icago, Burlington uincy cn. 7s. I 130 12 

Chicago, Rock fsland & Pacific 6s, ¢ 128% 12934 12934 
Keokuk & Des Moines tst g. 5s...... 108 106% 106% 
New Jersey Central 1st 7s........... 120% 118 118 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as......... 118% 110% 10834 
New eta Bh seis ad); Js4se,. Wn, 107 105, 105 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn. as......... 111% 1o0l4 102 
American Dock & Improvement 7s... 132 93 93 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P.c.... 138 134 134 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d.. 12244 122 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 7s, Sg. R.d. 36 12054 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La C.d. 7s. 123 121g rai} 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 1. & M. 7s. 126 121 117 
Chicago, Mil. & St, P. rst I. & D. 7s. 126 121 117 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst C. & M. 7s. 126 121 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. cn. 7s......... £29 122 117 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7s.......... 102 102 102 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P, 1 1.& D.ext.7s. 127 121% Il 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1st 6s, S. W. d. 109% 110 100% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 5s, LaC.&D. 95 





Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst $. M. div.6s. 107% 1097 A] 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst H.&D.d.7s. 120 118 118} 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 7s........ 112 108 108 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s.. we 105% 102 102 
Chicago & Northwest cn, 7s... . 135 1314 1314 
Chicago & Northwest ist 7S ......... 11344 10854 125 
Chicago & Northwest c. g. 7s....... ' 12514 1254 125 
ao & Milwaukee Ist 7s......... es 123 123 
Lake Shore div. 78...0s<ccvscecsscaes 130 121% 121% 
Lake Shore cn. C. ISt 78....s.0.0ss008 130 1281 128 
Lake Shore cn, .r: 28tissesssoescaber-s 130 125 125 
Lake Shore cn, ¢, 2d 78 ...........005 127 121 121 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s......... 1224 1167, 117 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... 10614 102 102 
Louisville & Nash., N, O. & M. rst 6s To 85 85 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s....... I 94% 05 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 7s........... he 1194 119% 
Lake Erie & Western Ist 6s ....... : 11% IOI 101 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie ist 6s, 11014 99% 98 
New York & Manhattan Beachist 7s. 107 103%5 10314 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6s......... 100% 103% 100% 
Michigan Central cn. 7............... 13014 124% 1244 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as.... 1104 = 10034 107% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc.... 86 5 6. 
Houston & Central Missouri st 7s. . . 112 1064 106% 
Mobile & Ohio 6s ...................4 111g 105, 106! 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis st 7s. 117 1165 me 
New York Central 6s, ’83..... dis ste 106 102 102 ‘ 
New York Central 6s, '87............ 108 10614 106% 
New York Central & Hudson rst c.7s. 136% 134 134 
Canada Southern 1st int. gtd., 3 tos... ror 95% 93 
Harden st pie ie avi. ciiaTelesaseen ce 134 131% 132 
PEAWIOT SAE PAT sors Coie ands wisn 134 131% 132 
Bg iia os MAGS 8s 35 Py 5 98 98 
Nevada Central rst 6s................ 103 9 9 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. s. f.7s........ 122 18% 135% 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s............ 122 18. ~ 8 
Ohio & Mississippi rst, S. div. 7s,.... 117 116 116% 


a — 





























Fuly 8, Fune 30, Fuly 
188. 1882, 1882. 
Ohio Central 1st 6s . ‘ 104 8 
Ohio Central rst t. tr. 6s 100 go 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 1st 6s 105 105 

Peoria, Decatur & Ev. 110 1004 
Central Pacific g. 6s. 116 119 
Western Pacific 6s. . aac 11244 Tip. 
Southern Pacific of California 1st 10714 105; 

Union Pacific 1st 6s...... pee 1174 = TI) 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 109 Bact 

C,, Ci -Cr ee lotat gs. 8: 124 124 

C., St. P. M. & O. cn. 104% 103 0! 
C., St. P. M. & O, 1st 6s.. 112 Tig Bees 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s..... ee ee 11C Te 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s cv. 117 Tr2 Weare 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n7s.... 126 tay fate 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N. Y. 1st 7s. 125 123 

Morris & Essex Ist 78....0c0ee-+eees 140 135 

Morris & Essex 2d 7S .......0.0-00008 1193§' | 214.94) 
Morris & Essex st cn, gtd. 75....... 137 120° 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s.... 106% = al 
Delaware & Hudson Canal ist r. 7s.. 120 I 
Delaware & Hud. Canalist P.d.c.7s. 126 ngae 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... .... 112 114 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s ........ 108 107 
Albany & Susquehanna tst cn. gd. 7s. 124 125 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 75...... 135 13th 
Denver & Rio Grande rst 7s , IL 12 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist cn. 7s...-.. 11 1059 
Denver, South Park & Pacific rst 75. —-108 iol 
Borie ad €Xe. GSvrans ceca cst ps eens 110 Tit 

Erie 9d ext. Fs........... cseeg | 40996) Og S 

Erie 4th ext. §s.. utr 5 < 
Erie 5th ext. 7s.. f ~~ i pS 110% = Ir 
Erie Ist cn. g. 7s.. e 133 128 eae 
Long, Dock 98-.0.sree sve uss «i hea 116116 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7s....,-.... a 128 «128 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n n. 2d cn. 6s. — 88. 

G, Hi& Sam Alirst’ Galvin. wacvacene tcBSG tags 8 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st m. |. 7s... 112% Bert x 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W.div.7s. 111 108% 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W.&N.7s. 116 Tha 48 = 
Houston & Texas Cen, 2d C. m, |. 8s. 132 120 86-2 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.& N. 8s. ‘ 

Cedar Falls & Minn, 18t 7s........--. n6 of 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n rst p’d 7s. 128 1 


Indianapolis, Bloom. &W’'n rst 3-4-5-6s 3 














Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 5 7 

Indiana, Decatur & So gra ist 7S. 109 5 
Lake Shore, M. S. & N. 1. s. f. 78.... 10 107 10 
Cleveland & Toledo s. f. 7s x4 1 1084 
Cleveland & Toledo n, 7s...... 116 108 ss 108 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht. 7s.... 117 11844 ab 
Buffalo & Erie n. 7s......... 124 Ing 
Buffalo & State Line 7s... a Ico 
Ko & WP. ist 78. a5 2 os eo ee. 
Union Pacific |. g. 7s.... oe 18 215), ae 
Union Pacific s, f. 8s...... & 129 121 

Union Pacific r. 8s ........ = 1 m9 
Union Pacific col. tr, 6s... Bi rm. 5 
Kansas Pacific rst 6s, '95.. é 117 Tse 7 e 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, ae oe 115, 210.” . bet¥oc 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as.... 13.53 Toe 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 1st cn, 6s. 109) 10254 
Mov Pi ast:en, 682.3 107: I Too! 
P. R. of Mo. tst 6s.... 113 107% 

PR; 7 “ae gq Oh 
St. Louis & San Fran’co 2d 6s, cl. A. 107% 


St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. 


St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. c. oe ts ; 
Ns 7 p 
S. POR. ‘of Mo, 19€' 659.00. s camera 107% 106 


Texas & Pacific cn. 6s ....... 















Texas & Pacific inc. & |. g. r. 75.....- 86% 

Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... 10034 837% 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. Ae 139 

Ceveland & Pittsburgh qgths. f. 6s... 6% 41 

GC. Cael iG, 18t envigasocutecanee " 135 120 

C., €:.& F. Ce 1stit7 Chel Sip. Sass 122 115 

Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. rst 7s. 103 ss res 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain rst 7s..... 120 IL 154 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain 2d 7: . 11344 104% _ 105% 
St. Louis & I. M., A. bh. tst 7s.. 1134 o5% ; : 
St. Louis & I, M., C. & F. 1st. 114 108% 0 

St. Louis, A. & T. H. 1st 7s. Fe yng 

St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d pf. 115, 109% 

St. Louis, A. & T. H. 2d inc. 107 5 = 

St. P., M. & M. ye cae vee 114 Iil 

St. P & M. 2d 10934 1124 

Wabash, St. L. & P. 102 : zg 

Wabash, St. L. & P. 99 34 

Wabash, St. L. & P. 1Ir 102 _ 

Wabash, St. L. & P. ir 98 

Wabash, St. L, & P. 5 cy 

Wabash, St. L. & P. en. I 96 

Great Western 2d 7s. 111 99 

St. Louis, K. & N. re. 112 102 

St. Louis, K. & N., O. 118 106 

St. Louis, K. & N., C 101 100 

St. Louis, K. & N., C 105, 100 

Western Union c. 7s ...... gw colon 1ailg Ig 

Western Union 17s. - 0 secs smumae een 121 114 

New Jersey Central inc........... Eee 101 85, 

CoC. SLC. inc! Garathorn (et 78% e 

Central Iowa c. d. cer...... Io aa io 95 5 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W'n inc. 95 65 


FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WERE 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
















Fuly 8, Fune3z0, Fuly 7, 

ee ‘ aa ie 1882. 
labama, cl. 7 : 
ey a M 81 81 
abama, cl. 

Alabama, cl. 3 FH 82 , 
Arkansas 6s, 30 32 30. 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & 15 20 205 
Arkansas 7s, M, & L. 15 24 ap oe 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. P. B. & 3 20 20 
Arkansas 7s, M. O. & R.R ......... 13 18 18 
Arkansas 7s, AL CRY. 2 eersn cna 3 4 * 4" 
Georgiai6s, 186 <7. 5. ciana sce sidon selene upp Re 103 (103, 
Georgia 7s, 1.586) i scescvccsres so ir 109. «09 
Georgia 7s, ind., '86..... * 1Ir 109 109 
Géorpiar 7s; grass st ce 118 115 115, 
Louisiana 7s, cn., 'I4.. 634 694% € 
Louisiana 7s, sm.... 57 62 4 iis 
Michigan 6s, '83....... 104 102% = 10234 
Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83. 109 100 
Missouri 6s, due '86..... 106 


Missour i6s, due ’87. 
Missouri 6s, due ’88. 


peng 
“HO 
x 
SeBe 
eoe8 
BS 











e 


Sie 





Missouri 6s, due '89 or 113 15 110 
Missouri a. or u., due '92 113 IL 112_ 
Missouri fdg., due '94-5. 113 11 11 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due 86. 112 106 106 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '87 . 110 107 17 a 
New York 6s, g. c., 'b7. ee 110 110 TIO" y 
New York 6s, g. l., 110 110 110 a 
New York 6s, g. |. 120 118 118 

ew York 6s, g. |. 121 11g 19, 

ew York 6s, g. I. 122 120 120 
North Carolina 6s, o. 36 25 20 
North Carolina 6s, 36 25 20 
North Carolina N, 1474-140 120 
North Carolina N. 125 120 100 
North Carolina N 1474 = 140 “ 
North Carolina N, C. 125 120 Too 
North Carolina fdg. act 3 10 10 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ 13 Io 10 






North Carolina n. 


1 te 
North Carolina n,, A.O.... 


tw 
8 
“4 
is) 
x 
8 






North Carolina, C. R.. r 6 4 

North Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, '98-9..... ‘ g 6 é . 
North Carolina sp. t., cl. 2....... Pop 7 6 Gon 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 3 aad 7 6 6 
North Carolina cn. 4s....... ae 87 8044 80g 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm... a 85 80 60; Fy 
Ohio 6s, ’86...... wile e's vise EA 112 IIt 111 
Rhode {sland 6s, ¢., ‘9 Rear ser ie T0 118 18 
South Carolina 6s, a. Mh. 23, '69, nfd. 8 4 ' 
Tennessee 6s, 0., '90-2-8......... ae 70M <4 P 
Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900 ......... : 70% 54 56 
Tennessee Game, nuiss, 106, Same sede 70'% 54 

Virginia 66°0\..ci0s4clre sce ceneae oes 35 30 
Virginia 6s, 0,960 ses, uepnsee sana 35 30 
Virginia 6s, n., '67.......- nalenaeminn an 35 
Virginia Gs,/cn Jo codccb at sive hele Se rate Xaw a be 

Virginia 0s, ameee or eresssos cup aes 61 

Virginia 6s,"cn. odie (ities. concede 4 42 
Virginia 6s, def ......... Soni he ale io + 
District of Columbia 3.65s, '24........ I 109 

District of Columbia sm............. 108% 309 

District of Columbia r........0.000066. 109 To9 


is 
x 
5 
RK 
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FINANCIAL. 





RO BE AROD 8. Os, 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEw York. 
113. DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





Klee OAD BONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, 
payable in New York, 


Due Ioo1,, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 


For further particulars inquire of 
A W.-. BEASLEY & CO ; 
; 98 BrRoapway, NEw York. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
eee RIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
_ Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





Ws. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. Dayton. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL Bur~pING, NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 








pee ee BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 








P. K. Dickinson. JuLes E. BRucierE. H., C, DicKINson, 


Be ON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
¢ Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





Howarp LapsLey, D. S. WILLaRD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


pee RD LAPSLEYV. & CO., 
: Bankers and Brokers, 
Woes WALL SSTREET, NEW YorK. 






















T. W. WHITTEMORE. aie . BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


ee EMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exc anges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw YorK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





* tek & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW York. 


ALEXANDER §S, CLARK, 


4 HACKLEY B. BAcon, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


LATHROP R. Bacon, 
UGENE S. BALLIN & CO., 


FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gy7°S\,), NEWYORK. 








G. STEBBINS & SON, 


: Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C. H, STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 





7 “ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
* No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





5 Salad & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW Yor«k. 
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FINANCIAL. 





; ‘ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall SF 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals, Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 


INSURANCE. 





a NCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





ASSETS ajans Ist, TSs2,-. =. - $8,818,805. 38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLprErs, $6,459,478.08 
CAVE ATAPATIN UP) ae tee fa Uh S 3,000,000.00 


NET SurRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 





This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO,; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres, 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
Vice-Pres, Secretary, 





GA2Cen ys & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YorK. 





CHAS, GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU. 





ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C. MITCHELL, Gero, H, Brouwer, 
GEo. W. McGown, Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Special, 





Tuos, A. VYSE. Tuos, A. VysE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


[aa SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL, A, B. LOUNSBERY, F, E, BALLARD. 








R H. PARKS & CO., 


Successors to H. E, DILLincuam & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 138 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. NicHoLs, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM, 
C. G, WHITE. 





ign Avie Ate, OO: 
STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEw York. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





Lewis H. Taycor, Jr. LINDLEY HAINEs. 


ye nel A VLOR Vo? COs 
i Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


Ver, IN OD IN IEI. Lx MOOI: 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon conga 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 


THE 


[ppRe Oe Eee COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is marmaged 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'’'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


er ete gees AND CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


CASEY CARITAS: socaa. eae Sdest tines (s cud eaters vce $250,000.00 
ASSETS igor dctveusethy tea rcaset tele iis eo occ ans 


DEPosiIT wITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S, GOVERNMENT BONDS..........00ceccecececs 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
Ositions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 

nds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
uarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. § 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


W™. M. RICHARDS, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y, 








| PR RADSIREET ERLE SS, 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
Nos. 279, 281, 283 Broapway, 


NEW YORK. 








COMMERCIAL. 








General trade at most important business 
centers is reported quiet or dull. Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Louisville, Memphis, 
Cleveland and Milwaukee, are experiencing the 
‘‘between season’s” lethargy in commercial 
circles. At Chicago, while the volume of sales 
in some lines has fallen off, the business for 
the first week of July is the largest recorded at 
that city. At Minneapolis and St. Paul the 
movement of goods to the country continues 
large, but is less than during May and June. 
At St. Louis general trade is reported to be 
unusually brisk for the season, and Kansas city 
continues to dispose of general merchandise in 
fair volume. In the later part of the week 
Cincinnati likewise experienced an improvement 
in business. The industrial situation at Pitts- 
burgh has lost strength for the iron manufac- 
turers. Several of them have signed the scale 
and will begin work on Monday. On the other 
hand, the Amalgamated Association have suffered 
by reason of the concessions made by some of 
their number to mill owners at Milwaukee, where 
work will also be resumed. The reports from 
the wheat crop are as favorable as heretofore 
noted. There continues to be some uncertainty 
as to the outcome of corn in various localities. 
In southern Minnesota the crops generally have 
suffered from severe weather; in the northern 
part of that state, however, and in Dakota, the 
outlook is for a bountiful harvest. The results of 
the harvest in Tennessee are estimated to go far 
in excess of last year’s crops, that of wheat being 
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placed as far ahead as 60 per cent. The cereal crop 
outlook, on the whole, is a favorable one. In 
industrial circles, outside of the localities affected 
by the iron association strike, business is good 
and establishments are busy. The freight hand- 
lers’ strike in New York continues, but the men 
are being gradually replaced by new hands who 
daily gain more facility. This renders the 
probability of the ultimate success of the strikers 
less and less. 





The iron situation is discussed on the first 
page. 





The distribution of anthracite coal continues 
to be very large, and the new schedule of prices 
announced last week are being fairly realized. 
On Monday the Lehigh Valley Railroad will 
This, 
taken with the recently reached decision to work 
full time at the mines during July, gives good 
evidence of the nature of the demand for an- 
thracite coal. There are no other features of the 
general market worthy of note. Inthe Cumber- 
land region the situation has not been much 
relieved. One company has introduced foreign 
laborers into its mines, and they continue to 
work there, with just how much satisfaction it is 
not easy to learn. Other companies say they 
will follow suit, but thus far the strikers do not 
appear to be scared by the outlook, and hold out 
firmly. In the Clearfield district the feeling is 
easier respecting the outcome of the strike, 
though that is the best that can be said for it. 


increase its toll on coal 15c. per ton. 





THE SITUATION AT NEW VORK. 

Dealings in produce and merchandise have 
been much less extensive. National holiday 
observances continued, though less formidable 
local freight handling difficulties and more or 
less of boisterous weather impeded operations. 
The reaction from the unusual speculative excite- 
ment of last week in winter wheat also told 
The further working up of 
prices of leading staples, due in great measure 
to speculative influences, likewise checked home 
and export purchases. Winter wheat for early 
delivery was the exception on the breadstuffs list 
of depression, as the offerings were free and 
urgent, giving buyers of stock for actual with- 
drawal from the market decidedly the advantage, 
and thus near the close serving to quicken the 
outward movement, though the rising tendency 
in ocean freights was adverse in its bearing on 
the export interest. Very variable weather and 
crop reports had much weight in shaping the 
course of values. 


against activity. 





A moderate business was transacted in leather, 
prices of which were held to a steady and even 
firm range, the reduced offerings contributing to 
this end. The export call has been less urgent. 
During the first half of the current year the 
exports hence of sole leather reached 605,855 
sides, of which 365,536 sides went to Great 


Britain and 233,818 sides to the continent. The 
aggregate shipments in the first of 1881 
were 606,579 sides. The receipts here of 


sole leather in the first half of the current year 
were a trifle over 2,904,000 sides, against 2,574,- 
goo sides same time last year. In addition to the 
receipts of sole were arrivals since January 1 of 
about 191,750 sides of upper and 121,300 calf- 
skins, or a total of about 313,050 sides, against 
407,800 sides same time in 1881. 

Hides have been recently slow of sale, though 
without material changes as to prices. The 
arrivals here of hides in the first half of 1882 
comprised 1,123,250 hides from foreign and 
325,550 hides from domestic sources, against in 
the same portion of last year of, respectively, 
1,419,150 and 262,500 hides. Skins have fav- 
ored buyers, as a rule, without stimulating busi- 
ness, though for desirable lots a fair inquiry has 
been noted, light goat continuing in exceptional 
favor. 


A broken week was not favorable to the out- 
ward movement of produce and merchandise, 


and on the latest weekly exhibit the export 
clearances from the port of New York were 
down to an aggregate valuation of $4,940,319, 
against $6,212,748 the preceding week, and com- 
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paring with a total of $7,059,549 same week last 
year, and $9,447,246 same week in 1880, making 
the grand total since January 1, 1882, $158,555,- 
097, against $192,613,958 same period in 1881, 
and $199,167,906 in the corresponding portion of 
1880. These figures show a loss on the aggre- 
gate of the produce and merchandise exports thus 
far in 1882 of $34,058,861, as compared with the 
aggregate of last year, to date. 





Alcohol has been recently very quiet in the 
New York market on the basis of 40@42c. in 
bond per gallon. Very little of an export in- 
quiry has been reported, the views of shippers 
and distillers having been widely at variance. 
The exports hence from January 1 to June 30, 
inclusive, were only 57,202 barrels, against 
93,321 barrels and 581 puncheons in the first six 
months of last year. 


Spirits turpentine, which had fallen here to 
4314c. on Wednesday, rallied on Friday to 
45'4@46c. per gallon, on amuch livelier demand, 
in good part for shipment. On the contrary, 
rosin continued weak and irregular, on a restricted 
movement, strained to good strained leading off 
at $2@$2.10 per 280 pounds. 


A further break occurred in prices of united 
certificates of crude petroleum under the reports, 
more or less exciting, of the development of new 
and productive wells, which led on Thursday to 
a decline to the lowest figures of record here on 
active business. The range for the week was 
49% @533£c., leaving off on Friday at 53c. bid, 
against 527c. same day in the preceding week. 

Crude petroleum in shipping order met with 
a limited outlet and ruled weak, leaving off at 
64%@63%{c. Naphtha, average test closed at 
6c. asked for city. 

Under the depressing influence of the fall in 
the crude product, and the more liberal offerings 
of oil for early delivery, prices of refined 
petroleum likewise receded, leading to increased 
activity in the export line. Early deliveries here 
left off at 67%c., while at Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia standing at 63¢c. per gallon, 

A fair degree of animation has been noted in 
refined petroleum in cases for shipment, but at 
easier figures, closing at 974@11 Mc. for standard 
to fancy brands. 

The week’s export clearances hence of petroleum 
have been only 5,444,300 gallons, against 
6,056,100 gallons the previous week, and 11,093,- 
000 gallons the next preceding week. The out- 
ward movement from the Atlantic seaboard of 
petroleum and products since January 1 has been 
placed at 258,082,500 gallons, against 206,156,- 
700 in the corresponding portion of 1881, indi- 
cating a gain thus far in the current year of as 
much as 51,925,800 gallons. 


Only a moderate inquiry recently prevailed for 
western leaf tobacco, though desirable lots of old 
were wanted, and quoted firm. The sales here in 
June were confined to 1,500 hogsheads, including 
The receipts here in 
June were 5,771 hogsheads, against deliveries 
from warehouse of 10,750 hogsheads, leaving in 
warehouse July 1 a stock of 38,354 hogsheads, 
against 41,797 hogsheads same date last year. 
The dealings in seed leaf tobacco were likewise 
on a reduced scale, though indicative of little 
change as to values. The sales of seed leaf here 
in June amounted to 6,300 cases, including 1,400 
“OF Spanish tobacco the 
receipts here in June were 9,964 bales, against 
deliveries of 8,145 bales, leaving the stock here 
July 1 at 32,233 bales. The aggregate exports 
hence of tobacco in June comprised 11,989 hogs- 
heads leaf, 60 hogsheads stems, 5,209 bales and 
3,668 cases. 


goo hogsheads to shippers. 


cases for shipment. 





Saltpetre has been in slack request, leaving off 


at 5'%4@6c. per pound, The deliveries here and 
at Boston in June were 2,200 bags, and in the 
first half of the current year 28,595 bags, against 
imports, into the United States of 28,095 bags. 
The stock on July 1 here was 10,000 bags, 
and at Boston 500 bags. 


Ocean freights have shown a further improve- 
ment on a active demand for berth accommoda- 





















































tion by the steam lines, chiefly for grain, flour, 
provisions and cotton, the inquiry from the grain 
trade having been most urgent, as also for ton- 
nage for chartering account, 
petroleum and grain trades. 


bid, for Glasgow at 4¥%d., 
4d. bid, Hull at 34d., 
Havre at 9@1Ic., Antwerp at 44 @4'4d., Rotter 
dam at 44%4@5d., and Hamburg at 60 pfennigs, 
and Lisbon by sail, 
by steam hence to Liverpool, closed at 15s.@ 
17s. 6.d, and flour in sacks at 10s.@12s. 6d. 
per ton, 
30s. per ton, proportionately for other desti- 
nations. 
pool, 
Bremen at %@%c., and the Baltic at ¥y@ 4d. 
per pound. 


preceding week, business in the breadstuffs line 
has been to a fair aggregate, in the instance of 
grain mainly in the speculative interest. 
of stormy weather, threatening more or less 
seriously the growing and maturing crops, were 
worked to the utmost to promote speculative 
buoyancy in corn, which has been the prominent 
feature in the trading, and which has been 


advanced rapidly, gaining up to Thursday 
evening as much as 3@4'c. per bushel. 


The demand has been largely for covering 
purposes, with late in the week most atten- 
tion 
which option on Thursday the transactions were 
up to nearly 1,000,000 bushels. 
with corn, oats were quoted generally higher, up 
to Thursday evening showing an improvement of 
¥%@ti\%c. a bushel, No. 2 white for prompt and 
No. 2 for July and August 
most, on a fair volume of dealings, chiefly specu- 
lative. 
throughout offered with considerable eagerness, 
and has been depressed in price, No. 2 red 
wheat for prompt delivery yielding up to Thurs- 
day evening 2@23(c., and for July 3¢c. a bushel, 
on a comparatively moderate movement, shippers 
buying with reserve, though on Thursday evin- 
cing more interest in graded stock. A considerable 
quantity of the favorite grade, controlled by 
speculative holders, was again reported as going 





mainly for the 


Grain, by steam to London, left off at 5%4d. 
for Liverpool at 
Avonmouth at 44d. bid, 


up to 13c. paid. Bacon, 


cheese at 25@30s., and leather at 


Cotton, by steam hence for Liver- 


stood at 3@z5d., for Havre at 3%c., 





Though much less active than through the 


Reports 


given to the August option, in 


Sympathizing 


delivery rising 


Winter wheat for early delivery has been 


forward on consignment, the freight room having 


been contracted for, mostly for ports in Great 


Britain. More partiality was shown for the 


deliveries from August to October than for the 
July option, and through various fluctuations 
they were advanced up to Thursday evening 
about %@Ic. a bushel. 


White wheat has been 
rather more” sought after for local milling 
and export account, but at lower rates, 
No. 1 white losing up to Thursday 34 @Ic. per 
bushel, as in pretty fair supply. Through more 
urgent offerings anda slack demand spring wheat 
fell about 2@3c. a bushel, and closed weak. 
Rye ruled dull, leaving off somewhat less firmly. 
The want of freight room was against export 
purchases. Flour near the close met with a 
readier market for home use and shipment— 
Thursday’s sales reaching as much as 31,000 
barrels—and, in the instance of more desirable 
qualities, at steadier prices. Much of the current 
offerings consisted of flour which had turned 
sour, chiefly extra spring wheat product, several 
lots of which found buyers within the range of 
$4.50@ $5.25, mostly for export. 

On Friday, business in breadstuffs was again 
quite brisk, speculation in grain developing 
unusual life and carrying 
corn up again 14“ 23¢c., and of oats 4@1wc. 
a bushel. The war talk from Europe con- 
tributed to the excitement and buoyancy. Heavy 
sales of No. 2 red wheat were said to have been 
recently made in London, amounting to about 
2,000,000 bushels, and the July and August 
options were purchased on Friday very freely 
here against these foreign sales. 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


vi ‘ ; This binges Last ag week, last year, 
our, barrels . 200 59, 1300 107,350 
Ww heat, bushels. 607,700 1,329,500 1750 Peniee 
corn, ¥ 240,425 133,900 316,300 2,053,250 
Rye, a 8, 73,450 52,400 2,500 | 
Oats, 355,300 348,300 eri 000 
Peas, a6 Gedney EW caves 300 19, 1,200 
Malt, a 55 EE 72,000 42,500 89,200 
Barley, "i 85,500" | lane gio paves 




























a year ago was 5d., London 6%d., Glasgow 


orders, average sail carriers, at 4s. 6d.@4s. 9d., 
against on Friday last 3s. 6d.@3s. 9d. per quarter. 


Fune 30. uly 7. . , 
Wheat flour, ages) per bbl $3.60 @4.40 $3.60 @4.50 381, 850 bushels, in oats of 26, 150 bushels, 
Pn ae em 5.25 Gers £32 Geto | barley of 4,500 bushels, in rye of ae bushels 
a ue family X, ‘ 15 @7. .05 @ : 
«Minn clear, 121) 565 @ 8 @ege | and in flour of 14,100 barrels. 
ee Strat, 1 ase. 0.00 @B.25 6.05 @8.25 BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FR ‘ve ) 
« “ “  pat'nt, 1.1) 6.50 @g.50 6.50 @9.50 OM WESTERN PORTS. Jae ka 
“ “ “off grades 2.0: + @6.10 4 @6.10 Praceiine Conpespi 
as $ city x Wel, *6.20 aes *6.15 @6.40 Past week, 
se «  cityXS. Am., {6 tjeo 0:50) Ob, 6.45 @6.70 Flour, barrels.) oc. ewsese seen 1700 Si 190,900 
“ SSOENO a ite see 2,60 @3.50 2. @3.60 Wheat, bushels 159, 700 el 
Rye flour, superfine, sees 3.50 @4.00 350 @4.10 eke . 1)235,700 1,603,800 
Cornmeal, per bbl...........--0+5 3.75 @4.50 @4.50 Rye, = 000 64,000 
Wheat, No. 1 ss) , per bush.. 1.36 @ — Rewer a7 Hs aris 3 19,400 aie 
f o. 2 red, A 33 1.34) ats, : * 524,450 50, 
“ Ne pat a e regs An increase is thus indicated in the gregate 
o. I wht . . 
eZ spring, Lu I 8 @1.32 Fi ag 
SE Not 3 pring ne a of flour of about 21,800 barrels, and in barley ¥ 
om noe crt ge : SG 8 % | of 2,200 bushels, with a decrease in wheat o 
“ steam mixed, per bush a 80 — N al. 
“ NY. yellow, e ae Nominal ae go | 302,300 bushels, in corn of 368,100 bushels, ‘oft 
Fag Pores eM Muy aioe Maes tobomn So oq _ | Oats 135,350 bushels, and of rye 38,000 bushels 
Rye, per bush...........sse--e0- oy 2 -82 1G ‘ 


Oats, No. 2 ese ed bush. soc 


Rese mL se Precedi 

* A year ago ee extras stood $4.65@$5, and city mill Past week, “ak 
extras OE the West Indies $0.25@86. 40. Flour, barrels. ...:..2..000e«s 141,500 170, 

Wheat, bushels 3 1,660, 40 tages 

New crop Texas oats were sold here on Friday oe « ree 400 serach 

Py cs : Batley, Be L 910 

at 58@69c.—the first of the season. Dats s 68eno wee 


CLOSING PRICES OF OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, JULY 7. 


No. 2 red wheat. Fess 284 $1.22! $1.21% $1.22 


ie. Sobel tenn i. “agi Ti Serie id “a5K “ay ] ne OO fuiata! de aae 
0. 2 corn.. . vt 9) -B4 els, in rye o ushels, in oats of 1. 
No, 2 cats.. .62% ao 49% 49% a A i y 457 é 441 


prices of wheat and |} 






















































= 
Of the receipts of the week were, on through VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 













































i : ens dip 
freight account, of flour, 12,625 barrels, against is week 181 
5,975 barrels the preceding week; of grain, none. ot sl “a 15.979, | 
REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, $1353 | 
Preceding This week fortes 
This rr Last week. week. last year. 103,457 
Flour, barrels... ... 4300 9,900 93,750 79,000 : : 
Wheat, bushels « wee 8172000. I ‘sins 1)132,000 6,321,000 These comparisons indicate a general shrink ve | 
OT, ee eae oes. , 5 12,000 »241,000 | . ae iz rm 
tee yao! ome at | in the visible supply of grain—in that of whe | 
é “ . 5 . 
tore oe CS as7g000 toe 747° | of 448,016 bushels; in that of corn again: 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALES OF GRAIN IN NEW YORK. as much as 1,219,459 bushels, and in that 













Prompt delmeries, Opitons, | oats of 78,285 bushels. Of wheat an ina 
Wheat—Week ending July 7.........++ *1,007,000 aoe is noted of 227,41 ushel in r 
Preceding week........ +s 734,000 10,601,000 327,413 bushe os and in corn — 
This week last year.. 1,001,000 5,320,000 | decrease of 194,666 bushels, in the aggrega 
Corn — Week ending July 7.. 308,000 $7392 000 ! ; cian ees. = 
Preceding weck.... 392,000 ;936,000 | accumulations at the five principal Atlantic ports. 
This week last Bor,000 2,350,000 ate * 
Oats — Werks ending Je ly 7 340,000 1,575,000 STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 
receding week 357,000 4,015,000 Pata 5 
This aoa last year 437,000 310,000 pom oa BA Sere o J Jay. 2 A 
* Of which only 31,000 bushels were ae spring grades, includ- | Wheat, bushels 3,800, 3,121,927 4,781, 2,098 
No. 2 Chicago. "At the extreme close 24,000 bushels were orn, FA 1,11, 1,239,220 5,429,073 9 
at at $1.30, free on board for shipment to Bristol, with freight | Rye 238, 673 224,457 162,416 
pee ileges ey steam at the low rate of qd. per bushel. Barley, i 497 her ‘ 
Oats, 447,350 270,719 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. Peas, Ae eas 41,595 23,410 5,629 


Preceding This week 


This week. Last week. week, last year. 
shear er acne ee eg pn sae esie iy ushels, while in that of corn a | 
Bye, fotte 74,960 Zep go gto | tion is shown of 128,152 bushels, and in that of — 
Oats, aie ere 2,100 1,900 3,400 3,200 | oats an increase of 176,631 bushels. Aa ; | 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER POR} 


| Preceding 
Past week, week. week v 


The rate on grain hence by steam to Liverpool 


: 
3 
@5%4d., Avonmouth 5%d., Hull 5%4d., Havre Wheat, bushels Uk aes ite) (en eae ee | 
8c., Antwerp 5d., and Rotterdam 5%@6d. per Rye, rhea eh 1,220,250 4b | 
B “ ? papa 
bushel, and on charter contracts for Cork and Ont a ie se . & 





An increase is thus shown in the deliveri 
for the past week of wheat of 158,750 bushe 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. with a falling off in all other items—in corn 








BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE A’ 


= ue 62 a8 SEABOARD, 


« "No. 2, per bus 





These figures show an increase in the deliveries | 


Oct. 
of wheat at the seaboard ports of 221,750 bush- 


uly. August. Sept. Seller year, 


$1.21 





bushels, with a decrease in corn of 80,850 bush- 


Of No. 2 corn, November delivery, sales were | els, and in flour of 28,900 barrels. 


made during the week at 8234@88c., leaving 
off on Friday at 88c. bid. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The United Kingdom. _ 
lour, Wheat, 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, IN piesa: bushels. bushels, 
NEW YORK. Sons be Tae pO US te 56,650 741, 64, 
eceding week... ..5:-sssecess 
7 ted gle % Se hy 6 F oye 8 Same week last year a 
Wheat, No. 1 white Se a: 40% $1.30 *$1.29 61. 25% 
"No. 2 red, : 4314 1.31% *1.32bid 1.27 

«© No. 2Chic. spring ‘ : are 1.30 1.281% 1.20% 
Corn, No. 2 : ae -70 * 85) 55 Past well. or scedadceiveavasaae 
Rye, prime ba 89 81 bid 1.05 Preceding week....... 
Oats, No. 2, olan ey, +514 =0*.62% = .43%] | Same week last year 





* In elevator. ‘ 
COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF AUGUST OPTIONS ON GRAIN IN 





NEW YORK. da ee 
: Mar.24, 3 Ma 4, 5, ae Ful bot Visible supply in U. S, and Canada..... 10,107,430 15, 46 
1882. a: On passage for the United ph ee » 16, 17; 
Wheat, Ne, rena s $r. 20%4 gr. m9 | he ie $1. ag S 227% On passage for the continent o Europe. 149605000 "700,000 ' 
Corn, No. 2 i ee 787 2. “By oe Grandtotalns Siidsawss SHEA ANS I 
Oats, No. 2, cane -41% "48% -50, .37% | Previous week se = 31667490 383 can 
About February 17........... eee ceacese 50,550,223 


Of the prominent grades of grain of New York 
inspection in store and elevator at this port, the 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 


Fly ty Hd Fuly te "Br, 





following is a comparative exhibit: Visible supply in U. S. and Canada...... 15, 86; 
8 Pp Pre- On passag ig he United Kingdom........ Sars : 151347 
This Last ceding May 1s, | On passage for the continent of Europe.. —4.40,000 Boise 
f es Mn is. week. roel spre 1882. Grand toral —— 
o. 1 red wheat, bushels. 2,2: 54) 44,962 3 957555 21,711, 
No. 2 red wheat, ae I 2,41 1,741 883,218 | Previous week +++ EL,OF ior 
nd 2 cg eri - 3 si it ce. mid ple About February 17 area 
o. 3 red wheat 9,474 25,202 
No. 4red wheat,“ 2,053 os The stock of wheat at Liverpool, July : 
No. rt white wheat, ‘“ 123,129 25, : a ‘ 
No. awhitewheat, * 12,523 comprised 1,250,000 centals; of corn, 300,000 — 
Mixed winter w heat, “ 16,934 . : 
No. a.spring ae me ye Ree centals; of flour, in sacks, 120,000, and in 


No. 3s wheat, “ 





barrels, 4,800, against, on July 1, 1881, of wheat, 





No, 2 AGPTIUNE Coen tec Weft. este 
“ 
Rejected sping a Berry | aoe : arsiay spent | 2325 162 centals; corn, 39,497 centals; flour, i in « 
aif ie 5 
age eles, Fane AONE ie 23,713 | sacks, 148,328, and in barrels, 3,682. oy 
Yellow corn, BD rca F 2,067 , ‘ 
No. 1 rye, AS SS ea 1,24 ise 24,328 1 4 
No. aye 8g OED wc oder 3,240 Hog products have been steadily rising in. 

. 1 whi ; SRA ERC ot Me MMM cea crs 7 
No. 2white oats, ‘ :.. 233,007 182,095 234,159 59,150 | Price, largely under speculative action, which — Fd 
No. 3 white oats, “ 16,207 5,854 8,563 p is 
No. oats, Co Sa eben Sine he Bb at Chicago, as well as here, was reflected in free 
No. 2 oats . 154,401 66,572 7 x . z Pere: 
teyerd “ te ep ipa Roe "78858 | dealings in western steam lard for forward de- ~ 


livery, mostly on speculative account. Refiners 
and shippers were reserved in their operations, 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


Fuly I. ised bs Fune 17, Fuly 2 . 

1882. is.’ | the export clearances to ever, 
Wheat, ppahge =: 4 segreo 4,469,960 3,928,550 4108,500 ha . baci ihe clase, howevers ry 
‘orn, 3250 2,057,900 2,390,000 pg 24 reaching more liberal proportions, which must 
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tell favorably on the next weekly exhibit from 
the custom house of the outward movement. 

In the New York market 182,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 4,650 tierces were likewise 
marketed at $12.70@$13.35, closing at $13.35 
bid for contract grades, against $12.70 a week 
ago, city steam lard ranging at $12.30@$13, 
and leaving off at $13 (against $12.30 a week 
earlier), on sales of 650 tierces, No. I city 
going at $11.75. Of refined lard, which met 
with a moderately active inquiry, about 5,300 
tierces were reported sold here for early de- 
livery, with continental brands closing at $13.40, 
against $12.75 a week ago. 

The receipts of lard here in June were 25,641 
tierces, against exports hence of 37,944 tierces. 
The stock of lard here on July I was 14,052 
tierces prime, including 3,530 tierces in the hands 
of refiners, against 29,101 tierces on June 1, and 
2,777 tierces off grade, with 4,724 tierces stearine, 
or a total of 21,053 tierces, against on June 1, 
1882, a total of 35,209 tierces, and on July 1, 
1881, a total of 59,477 tierces. The falling off in 
the available supplies contributed to quicken 
speculative purchases. 

Western steam lard on the option list left off 
here July 7 thus: 


‘uly, Aug. Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 

: Tuy bid, er bid. bid. bid. 

This week... $13.421%4 813.45 $13.52%4 $13.5214 $13.50 $13.50 
Aweekago. 12.57% 12.09 12.70 12.75 12,80 12.77% 

Ayearago. 12.05 11.824 11.45 11.32) 10.85 10.55 


On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of this 
year left off here at $13.37% bid, against $12.5714 
a week earlier, and at this date in 1881 $10.55 
bid, and the January (1883) option closed at 
$13.45 bid, against $12.80 bid on Friday even- 
ing of the preceding week. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
- weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 
at Chicago for the specified months thus: 








Fuly. August. Sept. Oct. Year. 
This week........... $12.92% $12.92 $13.05 $13.1734 $12.90 
Last week........ 12.224 12.35 12.50 12.67% 12.521 
- Preceding week..... 11.70 11.82% 11.95 12.024 12.00 
Four weeks ago..... u.500 1.65 .77% 11.80 11.47% 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK, 


his week 

¥ This week. Last week, last year. 
Oni, DALTONS. . ccc cc ccs eens 1,719 1,507 3,500 
Beef, tierces and barrels..... gr 732 2,300 
Bacon and meats, pounds... *2,124,125 4,258,900 4,434,300 
bard yipolnds’ <).(scicisiojas vie wees *1,345,250 3,814,200 2,571,900 
REPOS MEAD Kore cic:cfolaress es'einjen 0 1271350 214,350 692,784 
Cone ee CUPS Be ers Se 2,660, 3,295,350 6,100,529 
ERNE albacwiscnes nears 180,700 151,000 1,076,500 


-* Partly on through freight account. 


Bulk meats have been in good request, and, as 
offered sparingly, have been ruling very firm. 
Absence of supplies of bacon here has told 
against local dealings, and values have been 
unsettled. Dressed hogs have been in more 
‘ urgent demand, and again advanced to 11c. for 
city. : 

The inquiry for beef and beef products has been 
light, but the small quantities available have 
been held more confidently. City extra India 
mess beef closed firmly at $30@$31 per tierce, 
and extra mess stood at $15@$15.50 per barrel. 
Beef hams, prime to choice brands, left off at 
$23.50@$24.50. The receipts of beef here in 
June were only 199 tierces and barrels, and on 
_ July 1 the stock was down 493 tierces and barrels, 
of which 307 packages were of new packing, 
against a total on July 1, 1881, of 628 tierces and 
barrels. 


Tallow has been in fair demand and quite 
firm, closing at 8%c. for prime per pound. Prime 
. to choice city stearine has been advanced to 13% 
@1334c., and oleomargarine stearine to 1134@ 
12c., on a reduced offering and fair inquiry. 


Mess pork has been much dearer and in fair 
request for shipment, though the limited offer- 
ings and extreme views of holders checked busi- 
ness. The final quotations were $21.50 for 
old and $22.50@$22.75 for new, as to brands. 
About 2,400 barrels were placed in lots during 
the week for actual withdrawal from the market. 
A year ago new mess pork for prompt delivery 
stood here at $17.50 per barrel. A very tame 
market has been noted for other kinds, which 
were held above the views of purchasers, as in 
meagre stock. 

Options on mess pork have been less active 


other than the September option—which was in 
fair request—attracting comparatively little atten- 


‘tion, partly owing to the further sharp rise. 


About 4,500 barrels were marketed during the 
week for September delivery. The August and 
September options on mess pork, respectively, 
closed here on the basis of $22.80 and $23 bid. 
A year ago these options were quoted at $17.10 
and $17 bid. 

The receipts of pork at New York in June 
were 276 warehouse barrels and 3,719 New York 
barrels ; the exports hence in June 12,595 barrels; 
stock here on July 1, 31,045 barrels, of which 
23,068 barrels were of the new packing, against 
a total on June I of 39,791 barrels, and on July 
1, 1881, of 17,248 barrels. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
weeks the specified options on western mess pork 
at Chicago stood thus: 





Seller 

: Fuly. Aug. Sept, Oct. year, 

This week.... ...... $22.2714 $22.3714 $22.55 $22.70 $20.47%4 
Last week.... + 21.47% 21.60 21.75 22.02% pps 
Preceding week..... 20.95 21.1214 21.30 21.50 19 10 
Four weeks ago..... 20.871 21.05 21.20 21.05 18.55 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE FOUR PRINCIPAL AT- 
LANTIC PORTS TO EUROPE. 


Last Previous Sameweek Same week 

week, week, last year, im 1880. 
Pork, barrels...... 2,613 2,464 824 0 
Bacon, pounds.... 5,872,000 3,622,700 7, a 000 Ea 
Lard,“ .... 4,808,000 5,070,350 2,746,900 7,360,200 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER I TO JULY I, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 





CROP YEARS, 
i 5 1881-82, apes pare: 
Pork, POUNCSY Ei irese ss sie 37,523,200 48,421,400 898,200 
Bacon, * aimee ees 297, 134,835 515,700,974 pileseaa 
Bard Sloe saccctase 176,079, 15 248,974, 284 72,895,169 
Grand total 8 mos., 510,737,150 810,156,648 299,419,498 


The New York cotton market is again higher, 
and the price of spot cotton has advanced to 12 7c. 
Futures have advanced an average of 20 points 
for near months. Following are the closing 
quotations for uplands at New York Friday 
evening, with a comparison for same date last 
year : 





¥ Friday. Last year, 
ORIN ATA. Sire ecem iene svee dev ole ositains Io 3-16c, Jee. 
Low middling...-... ».. ea cig eee 
Middling .... sitais ke a7eijia If 3-16 
Pratttetactewacsciacimacctdnslasct caress iieoey, Those oy ie hoes 





Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 
This week. Last week. Last year. 





Payette Oe oiaa dass dae nye ates « siaretatnv 12.88 12.67 Il.14 
AD OUSE. aed Ageelsicivesineings sis ois 12.90 12.77 II.19 
Septémberc ir hie sccde.ctucccle 12 53 12.37 10.80 
October .... v» 617.84 11.72 10.24 
November 11.69 11.54 10.20 
December . 11.70 eat 10.21 
January ae EE 7G bye 10.33 
PEMERARY arsine <s/ceciise mace r as 11.91 11.80 10.45 


The market for futures closed steady. 


The dry goods market in New York has not 
shown any great degree of activity during the 
past week. Business did not open up until 
Wednesday, and the freight difficulty still con- 
tinuing did not help matters. Disappointment is 
expressed, however, by sellers, as it was antici- 
pated that dull trade would prevail for the week. 
Though less difficulty is now experienced in 
shipping direct, still goods are going direct from 
the mills on New York orders placed during 
June. There being but a limited number of 
buyers in the market during the week, the gen- 
eral request was light and irregular. Cottons 
appeared to be in full demand, while prints were 
rather quiet. Woolen goods showed no activity 
whatever. Print cloths still retain their firm- 
ness, manufacturers showing a tendency to im 
preve on last week’s prices, the last quotations 
being 3%c. for 64x64s, and 3¥%c. for 56x6os. 
The importations at this port for the week and 
the amount marketed are as follows : 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week..........s0es00s 8,205 $2,005,744 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 10,722 1,912,510 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
Past WEEK. .... cee c recs ene eseenee aeeenes 6,931 1,939,156 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
MIDUST WOE utara latiecelnbtesaciee'tins trae 8,368 1,724,64 





SPECIAL: TRADE AND IN- 
BUSA RAL RIP ORL. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given 
below, include special reference to the condition 
of the manufacturing industries of the country, 
the cereal crops, general trade, and the move- 
ment of merchandise : 


EASTERN STATES. 
From Boston, Mass.: The week has been a dull 


one, all classes of business having been quiet. 
Many dealers have taken advantage of the lull to 
take account of stock. Prices in most lines con- 
tinue firm, and, if anything, the tendency is up- 
ward. Boot and shoe shipments have been 
brisk. Total for the week to places outside of 
New England, 60,067 cases, against 48,066 last 
week, and against 44,744 corresponding week 
last year. Total shipments since January 1, 
1,154,529 cases, against 1,054,318 same time last 
year. The following is the number of cases 
shipped to some of the principal points during 
the week: Chicago, 8,551; St. Louis, 4,880; 
Cincinnati, 4,778; Baltimore, 3,099; New York 
city, 2,476; Galveston, 1,915; St. Paul, 1,793; 
Louisville, 1,460; Philadelphia, 1,440; Milwau- 
kee, 1,201; San Francisco, 1,198; Savannah, 
1,177; Nashville, 1,123; Toledo, 884; Detroit, 
854; Pittsburgh, 761; Buffalo, 742; Kansas 
City, 722; Indianapolis, 709; Atlanta, 684; St. 
Joseph, Mo., 652; Knoxville, Tenn., 569; 
Cleveland, 545; Lafayette, Ind., 511. 





From Providence, R. I.: The. print cloth 
sales market is quiet, but very firm, the amount of 
being small; 64s are quoted at 3j#c. plus 1 per 
cent. offered, and 37%c. and above asked. There 
are about 310,000 pieces on hand. Some small 
sales have been made of print cloths at 3%c. 
The cotton market is firm, and sales are reported 
fair. Middling uplands are quoted at 13%c., 
and middling gulfs at 13%c. The stock on hand 
is light. 





From Fall River, Mass.: The print cloth 
market here is quoted the same as in Providence. 
The indications are that the stock will be in- 
creased. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Trade in most de- 
partments has been very quiet during the week, 
but there have been few important changes to 
notice in prices of general merchandise. Sup- 
plies of cotton continue light, and, with a steady 
inquiry from spinners, the late advance is well 
maintained. Southern and southwestern wools 
have been coming forward quite freely, and have 
met with a fair sale. Coloradoand New Mexican 
have also been in good request at full rates, but 
Texas wools are accumulating, and offered at 
rather easier prices. 
a cheerful feeling prevails as to the prospects of 
the coming season. The consumption of iron 
continues regular. Inquiries are on hand for 
July and September deliveries, and, if manufac- 
turers will accept them, an active business will 
follow until immediate wants are covered. All 
kinds of provisions are in good jobbing demand, 
and most descriptions are higher. Speculation 
in wheat has been tame, while the movement in 
corn options has been more active, at advancing 


Dry goods are steady, and 


prices. There has been some inquiry for August 
shipments of wheat, but otherwise export busi- 
ness has been quiet. Flour is inactive and irreg- 
ular, and the stock of sour springs has consid- 
erably increased. In dairy products and gro- 


ceries there is little or no change. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The commencement 
of the sixth week of the strike of the iron 
workers develops nothing to indicate that the end 
is near at hand. The demand for bar iron con- 
tinues light. There is no inquiry from the mills 
for pig iron, though there is considerable de- 
mand for foundry iron, and prices are about as 
strong as at this time last year. Nails and sheet 
ron are in good demand, and stocks of both are 
very light. The glass trade in general is quiet, 
but no trade of any consequence is expected 
before the middle of August to the first of 
September, when the season opens, and the 
indications for a good fall trade are promising. 
The grocery business is fair to good, and col- 
lections are satisfactory, though there are occa- 
sional requests for more time from localities 
affected by the strike. Dry goods are very quiet, 
and a good trade is not expected for a month or 
six weeks. The effects of the strike are now 
beginning to be felt in this line to a considerable 
extent. 
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WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: Excepting groceries, 
in which the demand is almost phenomenal, 
general jobbing business is quiet, but not un- 
usually so for July. Retail trade for the week 
has been poor, cold weather and the national 
holiday materially interrupting it. The iron 
market as yet presents no specially improved 
feature beyond a slightly increased inquiry, but 
actual sales of manufactured iron continue light, 
and in pig the market is stagnant. Country col- 
lections are reported as fair for the season, and 
no complaint is heard regarding the supply of 
loanable funds. 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: During the past week 
local business has improved in merchandise, 
though the midsummer dullness prevails. Flour 
manifested some. activity during the early portion 
of the week, and prices advanced 25c. The 
receipts this week of new flour caused a decline 
in prices. Wheat has declined under the receipt 
of new grain, which looks well. Corn, owing to 
a speculative demand, has advanced fully §c. 
Whisky rules at $1.12, but so weak is the market 
that it is thought it could be bought at a cent. 
lower. 
stocks. In tobacco a firmer feeling prevails 
among buyers, and considerable activity has 
been manifested. 


Provisions are advancing, with light 


From Chicago, /ll.: General business is quiet 
under the influence of the holiday interval. The 
lumber business is much larger than at this date 
in any previous year, but has fallen off a little 
from last week. Provisions are very active. 
Hogs are 25c. higher than last week, and higher 
than for eight years. The grain markets are 
active, with wheat lower. The new wheat— 
sixty-eight cars from southern Illinois—received 
here is pronounced the best ever brought from 
that section to this market. Corn is higher 
under influence of cold weather and unfavorable 
reports of the growing crop, and oats are higher 
in sympathy. The receipts of breadstuffs for 
the week were: Flour, 41,157 barrels; wheat, 
101,902 bushels; corn, 470,001 bushels; oats, 
438,764 bushels; rye, 5,029 bushels, and barley 
10,033 bushels. 
36,773 barrels; wheat, 483,098 bushels; corn, 
937,866 bushels; oats, 572,354 bushels; rye, 
18,293 bushels, and barley 12,114 bushels. The 
clearings were $54,044,798. 


The shipments were: Flour, 





From Peoria, Ill. : The retail trade in this city 
is quiet. The jobbing trade averages better than 
at this time last year,with collections fair to good. 
Harvesting has commenced in this vicinity. 





From Detroit, Mich.: There have been but a 
few unimportant changes in this market since 
last week. 
speak well of business. 
complaining somewhat of slow collections, though 


All excepting dry goods dealers 
Dry goods move slowly, 


since the movement of wool commenced pay- 
ments have improved. Old wheat is scarce and 
firm; yet, while the outlook for the new crop is 
good, the country is not inclined to sell wheat. 
Merchants tell of bright prospects, and fear only 
a wet harvest. All branches of manufacturing 


interests are active. 





From Evansville, IJnd.: Business in all 
branches of trade is improving, owing to the 
better feeling in the country in regard to crops. 
Wheat threshing has begun, and the yield is 
good. The new crop is coming into market. 
Corn and other crops are in good condition. 





From Burlington, Towa. The city trade is sat- 
isfactory. Jobbers, excepting in staple lines, are 
through for the season. Dealers think the fall 
business will not realize earlier anticipations, 
owing to crop prospects. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The week has been 
active and successful in agricultural, but very 
quiet in commercial, circles. Wheat harvesting 
is nearly completed. Present estimates place 
the crop of wheat at 60 per cent. larger than 
last year, and 25 per cent. larger than any 
crop ever raised in this state. Corn is improving, 
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and can make about an average crop. The barley 
yield seems to be a full one, notwithstanding the 
damage by worms. Tobacco is in good con- 
dition, but growing slowly on account of con- 
The acreage of hemp is the 
same as last year. The growth is strong and 
vigorous, and the color good. Early potatoes 
are yielding 60 to 80 barrels per acre, and selling 
at $3 per barrel. Vegetables are fine and abun- 
dant. The hay crop is good. The army-worm 
has disappeared. The leaf tobacco market is 
Stocks in warehouses are 10,500 hogs- 
heads. Whisky is dull and nominal. Money is 
active, but the supply is equal to the demand. 


tinued dampness. 


steady. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: The river is now at a 


standstill. The rise at one time was three inches 
per hour, and there is no recorded precedent for 
such a rate. 
corn on the bottom lands. 
lost. 
declining. 


Great damage has been done to 
Some wheat has been 
Lumber and other building material are 
some 
shops are closing for the summer. Trade in 
most lines is phenomenally brisk, and collections 
were never easier. 


General manufacturing is dull; 


Provisions continue stiff. 
The 
money market lively, with a brisk exchange to 


Cattle are lower, but hogs are advancing. 


country towns. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: 
a fair volume for the season, with an 
Mercantile 


General trade main- 
tains 
increased activity in some branches. 


collections are good. The wheat market is 
active, and receipts are liberal and increasing. 
Values are weaker; cash No. 1 is quoted 


at 98c. a decline of 5c. 
prices unchanged. 


firm at $7@$8.25. 


Cattle are quiet and 
Hogs are active and prices 


From Minneapolis, Minn. The condition of 
all growing crops in central and northern Minne- 
sota and in Dakota is reported satisfactory. The 
wheat crops were never in better condition at 
this season of the year. In southern Minnesota 
and some portions of lowa the crops have been 

The 
Very 
little old wheat is moving. The market is weak, 


injured by storms and too much rain. 
lumber market has ruled active and firm. 


and receipts at Minneapolis for the week were 
161,000 bushels. 
barrels. 


Shipments of flour were 28,700 
Jobbers of all classes of goods report 
a larger trade for the first week in July, especially 
in groceries, provisions and building goods. 
The increased demand on the country stocks 
Maturing bills are 
generally promptly met, and trade is in a healthy 
condition. Country merchants and city jobbers 
are not extending their credits, and will not press 


requires constant renewals. 


goods on their customers until the result of the 
Building operations 
in country and city are being pushed as fast as 
material can be obtained. Emigrants continue 
to arrive, but in diminished numbers. 


season’s harvest is known. 





CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal. Business is quiet 
owing to the holidays, and no transactions are 
reported. The new wheat harvest is turning 
out better than was anticipated. Hog products 
are advancing. Barley is lower. There is a 
heavy export of salmon and hops. The steam- 
ship Serapis arrived on the 4th from China, with 
850 coolies. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


Md. ; General trade was 
rather quiet early in the week, but later more 
activity was displayed, and a steady improvement 
in nearly all branches is now reported. Dealers 
have begun to lay in supplies for the fall trade, 
and are becoming more sanguine ofa brisk season. 
The stock of coffee at present is very large, and 
the market firm, but quiet. Petroleum is quoted 
nominally firm at the late reduction to 7c. for 
refined cargoes. About 10,000 barrels of crude 
recently sold for 51c. A more active inquiry 
prevails in the flour market, which is firmer, 
though not quotably higher. There is a brisk 
demand for new southern wheat, and the market 
is firmer, without material change. Fair to prime 
Fultz ranged at $1.30@$1.34, and Longberry at 


From Baltimore, 
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$1.32@$1.35. Thewestern market was good, and 
late transactions indicated better prices. The tone 
of the corn market is firm and for higher prices. 
The trade in job lots of provisions is firm, with 
prices generally higher. Butter is in good sup- 
ply and quoted steady. Theinquiry in the cotton 
market is only moderate. Late sales were on 
the basis of 10%c. A decline of %@'éc. is 
recorded in the beef cattle market for the better 
grades. Receipts of yellow pine in the lumber 
market have been large, and it is thought prices 
will go lower unless shippers hold off. Lead and 
tin plates are somewhat lighter. Tin-can makers 
are on a strike for an advance, and many shops 
have acceded. One or two places manufacture 
by machinery and were not affected. The de- 
mand for vessels for future loading has been 
moderately fair, and freights strengthened to 
some extent since last week. The demand for 
hides is good, and consignments meet with quick 
sales. American pig iron continues in steady 
demand for foundry purposes. A decidedly bet- 
ter feeling is reported in the leather market, and 
shipments are advised, particularly rough grades, 
which are sold very closely. The tobacco mar- 
ket is firm, and French sorts wanted. Money 
remains unchanged. 





From Norfolk, Va.; The national anniversary 
brought large numbers of strangers to the city, 
which made trade active in some lines. Corn 
and peanuts are looking better. The weather 
is not seasonable. Collections fair, and money 
abundant. 





From Wilmington, N. C.; The weather is 
warm. Crops promise well. Cotten receipts 
and offerings are light, and the demand fair. 
Spirits of turpentine closes firm; rosins are 
quiet and steady. ‘Tar and crude turpentine are 
quiet and steady. Provisions and grain are 
firm. Breadstuffs are steady. Freights, ton- 
nage wanted; foreign, firm; coastwise, steady. 
Retail trade is good, Cotton goods firm. 





From Savannah, Ga.. The business of the 
week has been quiet. The trade report collec- 
tions fair for the season. The cotton market is 
quiet and firm, with sales light. Naval stores 
are steady, and there is a firmer feeling in spirits 
of turpentine. Fruits of all kinds are in abund- 
ance, and large numbers of melons are being 
shipped by every steamer. 





From Augusta, Ga.: The usual summer 
dullness prevails in trade circles, and nothing 
special is doing in any line. The crop prospects 
were never better, and merchants are in good 
spirits and hopeful of an early and good fall 
trade. All cotton manufacturers are running on 
fulltime. At present, however, the demand for 
their product is light. All other industries seem 
to be progressing satisfactorily. More public and 
private buildings are being erected here now 
than at any time since the war. Real estate is 
high and advancing. 





From Atlanta, Ga. General trade in the job- 
bing line for the past week has been quiet, though 
a good feeling prevails. The banks report 
money in good demand. 





From Nashville, Tenn. : General trade for the 
week has been fair. New wheat is coming in 
freely, and is quoted.at $1@1.06%. The cotton 
market is very quiet. The week’s receipts are 
58 bales; sales, 136 bales; shipments, 84 bales. 
Prices in leaf tobacco are unchanged. Cattle 
receipts are light, and good grades not sufficient 
for local demand. Wool is quiet and dull, and 
receipts light. Banks report a fair demand for 
money. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: General trade does 
not show much pr aenneat Corn is scarce, 
and meal also. Prices for both are firm, with a 
brisk demand. Flour is dull, and hay scarce and 
higher. Meats and lard are dearer, with an up- 
ward tendency. The cotton market continues 
quiet. The stock on hand is 8,000 bales. The 
several banks have this week declared their semi- 


annual dividends, and a number of local insur- 
ance companies also, all showing gratifying 
progress. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com. Exchange sellingon New 
paper, per cent. York, per cent. 
















Atlanta, Ga. ..cties.evecs 8 @10 é 4 premium. 
Augusta, Ga......--..006 8 @ \ premium. 
Baltimore, Md. - 54@6 Par@soc. premium. 
Boston, Mass... 5 @ 25c. premium, 
Buffalo, N. ¥ F @5% 17@25¢. premium, 
Burlington, low: @ I-Io premium, 
Charleston, S.C aka eee) aK 4% premium, 
Chicago, Ill......eeeseeee é @6  50@6oc. premium. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.,....... @7Z 50@8oc. premium. 
Cleveland, ORS esas See Z @8_ 1-Io premium. 
Dayton, Ohio.. @7 Par. 

Denver, Col.. 1permo. 4 premium. 
Detroit, Mich .. 6 @8 _ 1-10 premium, 
Evansville, Ind. 6 @8 $1. 507 remium. 
Galveston, Texas. 8 @t10 732 A ght 
Halifax, NoS..5) ae s2@ 6 r to 1-6 discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind........ @7 \% premium. 
Kansas City, Mo: 8 @I0 $1 premium, 
Louisville, 7 @ 80c. premium, 
Memphis, Tea, 6 @8 % premium. 
Milwaukee, Wi . 6.@ 8. Par. 
Minneapolis, Minn 7 @I10 44 premium. | 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 -16@% premium, 
Nashville, PETA. vanes 8 @ 2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ ‘ar. 

New Orleans, La... - 6 @9 $2 premium. 
Norfolk, Va.. 6 @9 ¥%@% premium. 
Omaha, Neb. I0 @ $1 premium. 
Peoria, Ill.. 7.@8 I-20 premium, 
Philadelphia, Pa. p42 6 1-20 to par 
Pittsburgh, Pa..s........ @7 Par. 

Portland, Mecsiieer bias 6 @ ge premium, 
Providence, RWies vetoes s « 44@5 

Richmond, Va...... es 3@ yy premium. 

San Francisco, Cal 6 @7 6c, to par. ~ 
Savannah, Ga..... 9 @ %@*% premium. 
St. Louis, "Mo... 7 @8 50c. premium, 

St. Paul, Minn «++ 7 @10 $1 premium, 
Toledo, Ohio ............ 6 @8 I-10 premium, 
Toronto, ‘Ont. .jcs.2s eee 6 @7 \% premium, 
Wilmington, N.C....... 6 @8 Paros 
Winnipeg, Man......... é @8 1% premium. 








MR. JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., ON THE 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, at Washington, in response to a 
request from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitted to the latter official, on June 5, a statement 
embodying his (Nimmo’s) opinion as to the wis- 
dom of the bill for raising the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture to the dignity of a department. By the 
courtesy of Mr. Nimmo, we are enabled to pub- 
lish the essential portion of this letter, which 
reads as follows: 

‘‘The first feature of the bill which arrests 
attention is the provision of Section 1, which 
declares that the Department of Agriculture shall 
be an executive department, under the supervision 
and control of a Secretary of Agriculture. This 
provision is clearly a departure from the general 
line of policy which has prevailed since the organi- 
zation of the government regarding the constitu- 
tion of what are known as executive departments. 
The various offices of the administrative branch 
of the government may be regarded under two 
general classes, viz.: First, offices charged with 
executive functions; and, second, offices not 
charged with executive functions, but upon which 
devolves only the duty of furnishing information 
of public interest. The first of these classes of 
offices, viz., those charged with executive func- 
tions, embrace both offices endowed with purely 
governmental functions—/. ¢., offices which con- 
stitute an essential part of the machinery of goy- 
ernment itself—and also offices whose functions it 
is to perform duties of an executive character 
touching the protection or promotion of the ma- 
terial interests of the country, the preservation 
of the public health, the safety of persons and 
property, etc. This latter class of executive 
offices, viz., offices other than those commonly 
regarded as constituting essential parts: of the 
machinery of government, embrace the follow- 
ing: 

“In the Treasury Department, the Supervising 
Architect’s Office, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the Steamboat Inspection Service, the 
Life Saving Service, the Lighthouse Board and 
the Marine Hospital Service; in the Interior 
Department, the Patent Office and the Office of 
the Commissioner of Railroads. In the same 
class of offices may also, I presume, be included 
the Post Office Department and the Government 
Printing Office. The executive offices of the two 
classes here referred to have been created either 
under the express terms of the constitution of 
the United States or of statutes enacted from 
time to time with the object of meeting specific 
public wants and experiences. No such classifi- 
cation of executive offices as that here drawn is 


/in regard to the operations of that department, 


| Department of Agriculture shall be an executive — 

































































in terms stated in the constitution or in the laws f; ( 
of the United States, and I have drawn the dis- 
tinction merely for the purpose of elucidating the x 
subject here under consideration. % 

“‘ Among the offices of the second class above — ‘ 
referred to, viz., offices of the government not 
charged with executive functions, but upon which ~ 
devolves only the duty of furnishing informatic 
of public interest, may be mentioned the follow Ay, 
ing: The Department of Agriculture, the Sig- 
nal Service of the War Department, the — 
Geological Survey, the Bureau of Education, and 
the Census Office, of the Interior Department, 
and the Bureau of Statistics, of the Treasury — 
Department. Besides in almost all of the execu- 
tive offices there is a bureau, division, or one or — 
more clerks charged with the duty of furnishing — 
statistical and other information of public interest _ 


or to matters over which it exercises an adminis- 
trative control. For example, the duty devolv- BM 
ing upon the Bureau of Statistics, of the Treas- 
ury Department, of furnishing information i in 
regard to the foreign commerce of the Unite 
States, including imports, exports, inmigaton, ¥> 
tonnage and duties, is incidental to the admin 
tration of the customs service, an executive func 
tion of the Treasury Department. oe fae 
*« Each one of the executive departments now in 
existence is by law charged with the duty of 
attending to one or both of the two classes of 
executive duties hereinbefore referred to. The 
proposed bill, however, presents the striking ‘ 
anomaly of declaring that the Department of © 
Agriculture, an office which has no executive 
functions whatever, but is merely an office of — 
information, shall be styled an executive ge 
ment. 
‘« Whether the Department of Agriculture sha 
or shall not be so denominated is a matter of 
verbal designation. It is, of course, rs 
for Congress to attach any meaning which it may 
deem proper toa term employed in the phrase- 
ology of a statute. The word ‘executive,’ ho 
ever, as it is generally understood in its applica- 
tion to government offices, has not that signifi- 
cance which would properly render it applicable 
to and descriptive of the Department of Agricul- : 
ture, as that department is now constituted, or as 
it is proposed that it shall be constituted under a 
the terms of the pending bill. The public dis- 
cussion of this bill clearly indicates that the 
object had in view in declaring that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall be an executive depart-_ 
ment, and that its chief officer shall be styled sec- 
retary of agriculture, is that the proposed secretary 
shall become a member of the council composed 
of chiefs of the several executive departments of 
the government, who in their joint and several 
relations to the President, in an advisory and 
consultative capacity, constitute the body known 
as ‘the cabinet.” A law declaring that the 


i‘ 


department would not, however, necessarily 
have the effect of making the head of that depart- , 
ment a cabinet officer, since the cabinet is merely — 
a creation of presidential volition, and has 
acquired its importance in the public estimation 
mainly as the result of long continuance and of 
apparent usefulness in its connection with the 
administration of the government. Furthermore, 
the constitution of the executive power in the 
United States seems to forbid that the President 
should be placed under any sort of constraint 
touching the composition of his cabinet. Any 
such constraint would militate against the inde- 
pendence of that branch of the government, and 
would, of course, tend to embarrass it in the dis- 
charge of its high responsibilities. The Presi- 
dent may decline to invite the head of an execu-— 
tive department to a seat in his cabinet; and, on 
the other hand, he may call to his counsel any 
officer of the government who is not in the ordi- os 
nary sense of the term an executive officer or the’ 
chief of an executive department. 

‘In Great Britain custom has brought bat i hoy 
practice of thie sort. The heads of certain of 
the executive departments of the government of 
that country are not cabinet ministers, and cer- 
fain members of the cabinet are not executive | 
officers. For example, the Controller-General, 
the administrative and executive head of the — 


. 











Exchequer, is not a cabinet officer, whereas the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an ancient officer 
of the government, but who, notwithstanding 
his title, has no executive functions in connection 
with the Exchequer, is a member of the British 
cabinet. 


“In case the Department of Agriculture shall 


by law be styled an ‘executive department,’ | 


the President, in deciding as to whether the pro- 
posed secretary of agriculture shall or shall not 
become a member of his cabinet, would natur- 
ally be guided by the consideration as to the 
benefits which would thereby inure to the inter- 
ests of agriculture, and also by the consideration 
as to whether such an arrangement would or 
would not tend to facilitate the transaction of the 
business, mainly of a governmental and executive 
nature, demanding Wis attention and the attention 
of his cabinet. The determination of this ques- 
tion would, of course, depend mainly upon the 
character of the duties devolving upon the pro- 
posed secretary of agriculture under the pro- 
visions of existing laws and of the pending bill 
should it becomealaw. These duties, as defined 
by existing laws and by the provisions of the 
pending bill, relate to aiding agriculture through 
information in regard to the sources and capa- 
bilities of the public and other lands for farming, 
stock-raising and timber; to the crops most pre- 
-ferable in the several sections; to the condition 
of the domestic animals of the United States; to 
the cause, prevention and cure of contagious, 
communicable or other diseases among them; to 
the kinds, races or breeds of domestic animals 
best adapted to the several sections of the coun- 
try; to the sources of gypsum and other natural 
fertilizers; to preferable varieties of seeds, vines, 
plants and fruits; to the annual amount of con- 
sumption of timber and other forest products, 
_and the best means adapted to the preservation 
and renewal of forests, and ‘to subjects con- 
nected with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word.’ The De- 
partment of Agriculture is also required to 
procure, propagate and distribute among the 
people new-and valuable seeds and plants. 

“With all becoming deference for the opinion 
of others, and especially for the opinion of those 
above me in official station, and their competency 
to pass upon matters relating to practical agricul- 
ture, I cannot conceive what advantage the 
agricultural interests of the country would be 
likely to derive from the consideration of these 
matters by the President and his cabinet, nor 
am I able to see how the discharge of the impor- 
tant business, peculiarly governmental, com- 
manding the attention of the President and his 
cabinet would, as now constituted, be facilitated 
by introducing into the deliberations of that body 
the consideration of matters connected with the 
official acts and experiences of the chief of the 
Department of Agriculture, as defined by the bill, 
which very properly provides that the chief officer 
of that department of public information shad/ de 
@ specialist, viz., ‘an experienced and practical 

“agriculturist.’ The President would, I think, 
in the discharge of his important and exacting 
duties of a governmental character, be likely to 
derive quite as much assistance from the advice 
of a railroad manager, a mining engineer, an 
expert in the manufacture of cotton goods, or 
any other specialist as from ‘an experienced 
-and practical agriculturist.’ 

««The case would be entirely different if the 
bill endowed the proposed secretary of agricul- 
ture with executive functions. ’ 

“Under the provisions of existing law the 
Commissioner of Agriculture is required to make 
an annual report to the President and to 
Congress, besides which it is provided that ‘he 
shall also make special reports on particular sub- 
jects whenever required to do so by the Presi- 
dent or either house of Congress, or when he 
shall think the subject in his charge requires it. 
Under this provision of law the Department of 
Agriculture is brought into as close communica- 
tion with the administration as is any one of the 
executive departments, and the President can, I 
think, at the present time, if he should deem it 
proper, direct that the Commissioner of Agricul- 

" ture shall become a member of his cabinet, or 

_ that he shall from time to time appear in person 
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before that body to discuss matters relating to 
the agricultural interests of the country. It 


| appears, therefore, that under the provisions of 


existing law instant and effective measures can 
be adopted in order to meet any exigency which 
might arise in conducting the affairs of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“The subject bearing upon the interests of agri- 
culture which appears most likely to demand the 
attention of the President and his cabinet is that 
of interstate and international quarantine with 
respect to domestic animals. The power of the 
national government over this matter, however, 
does not appear to be fully established. At any 
rate, the government has thus far confined its 
action with respect to interstate quarantine 
mainly to aiding in the enforcement of state 
laws. The pending bill, however, creates no 
executive duty in regard to this subject. I can 
hardly think that there is in this country, even 
among the classes engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, any general demand for declaring the Agri- 
cultural Department to be an executive depart- 
ment, or for making its chief officer a member of 
the cabinet for the purpose of giving prestige to 
the agricultural interests of the country. That 
would, I think, be to introduce a spirit of snob- 
bishness into the conduct of our governmental 
offices strangely at variance with the sturdy 
sentiment which would regard the government 
as a.responsible agency of the people for specific 
ends. It is more in harmony with American 
ideas, I think, that the government should be 
regarded as the servant, rather than as the 
patron, of the great interests of agriculture, of 
commerce, of manufactures, and of mining. 

“Generally, I would remark, in regard to the 
chiefs of all those offices of the government who 
are charged only with the duty of collecting and 
furnishing information of public intereste that, in 
my opinion, their status in the public estimation 
should depend very. much more upon their ability 
to command respect for their understanding of 
the important subjects in regard to which they 
are expected to supply information to the 
country than upon the adventitious circumstance 
of official rank. It is, I think, a grave misappre- 
hension of the nature of the duties devolving 
upon the Chief Executive and his cabinet to 
suppose that the question as to the propriety of 
making the Department of Agriculture an 
executive department, or the secretary of agri- 
culture a cabinet officer, is one to be determined 
upon the ground of the absolute or the relative 
magnitude and importance of the agricultural 
interests of the country. No such consideration 
has obtained in the constitution of those execu- 
tive officers hereinbefore referred to, which have 
for their object the performance of duties of an 
executive character touching the protection or 
promotion of the material interests of the coun- 
try, the preservation of the public health, the 
safety of persons and property, etc. The reason 
of this will perhaps be made apparent from the 
following considerations: The government is 
charged with important executive duties in con- 
nection with commerce and transportation. These 
duties arise mainly under the constitutional pro- 
vision that Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce among the states. There i is, however, 
no provision of the constitution giving to Con- 
gress the power ‘to regulate or in any manner to 
supervise the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. Such authority, either expressed or im- 
plied, is of course necessary in order to create 
any governmental control over agriculture of an 
executive nature. 2 

“The government has, therefore, important 
executive duties connected with commerce, but 
none of an executive character connected with 
agriculture; and, as above stated, this has no 
reference whatever to the relative importance of 
agriculture and of commerce, but is simply a 
result of the experience of ages regarding the 
nature and scope of the functions of government. 

*«The various enterprises of the country, gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental, may be re 
garded under three heads, viz.: First, enterprises 
which the government has no power to regulate 
or supervise; second, enterprises which the gov 
ernment is required to regulate or supervise ; and 
third, enterprises which in so marked a degree 








ee 


are of a public character that experience has 
proved it to be wise to regard them as public 
functions to be administered solely by the gov- 
ernment. The two latter classes of enterprises 
give rise to governmental functions of an execu- 
tive character, whereas the first, in which class is 
embraced the agricultural interests of the country, 
do not. The freedom of agriculture from any 
sort of governmental regulation or control, in 
connection with the fact that the people and the 
government of the United States are always in- 
clined to extend to it every practicable codperation 
and assistance, certainly places it in a most fay- 
orable situation. Therefore, I regard it as a great 
mistake to suppose that the nature and extent of 
the benefits which the national government can 
confer upon the agricultural interests of the 
country are affected by the condition as to 
whether the Department of Agriculture shall or 
shall not be styled an ‘executive department.’ 
In its present condition, as a non-executive de- 
partment, it appears to be even in a higher degree 
autonomic than is any one of the executive de- 
partments, and this fact, I think, gives it greater 
freedom of action and a wider discretionary 
range. 

**T observe that under the provisions of the act 
of May 19, 1882, making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the next fiscal year, 
there is appropriated for that department a. total 
sum of $427,280,* of which sum the expenditure 
of $311,500 is largely discretionary with the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Of this latter sum 
$181,000 is appropriated for the collection of 
information and for conducting experiments and 
investigations, the entire conduct of such inquiries 
and inyestigations, both as tomeans and methods, 
being left to the discretion of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture. This is certainly a very liberal 
concession to the agricultural interests of the 
country, especially in view of the fact that the 
annual appropriations for collecting information 
in regard to the internal commerce of the coun- 
try and for preparing the report in relation 
thereto amounted only to the sum of $8,800, and 
that ot one dollar has ever been appropriated for 
the establishment of a department, bureau or 
division charged with the duty of collecting and 


furnishing information in regard to the vast 


manufacturing interests of the United States, 
although Congress has for more than three- 
quarters of a century been legislating in regard 
to matters deeply affecting their interests. Re- 
cently I have been forcibly impressed with the 
lack of reliable information upon this subject, 
from having been called upon to prepare a report 
for the Senate on the comparative rates of wages 
paid in certain manufacturing industries in the 
United States and in foreign countries. In doing 
so I was obliged to state my inability, owing to 
the insufficiency of available data, to furnish the 
desired information, and that under existing cir- 
cumstances such information is not at the present 
time attainable. This important inquiry would 
much more properly have been referred to a de- 
partment of manufacturing industries. 

‘Tt appears, therefore, that as at present con- 
stituted the Department of Agriculture is placed 
in an exceptionably advantageous position for 
usefulness to the agricultural interests of the 
country. It also appears that in the matter of 
appropriations from the national treasury that 
department enjoys an exceptional degree of favor 
at the hands of Congress. Even if it should be 
decided that the Department of Agriculture, as it 
is now constituted, cannot properly be termed an 
‘executive department,’ or that its chief officer 
should not become a member of the President’s 
cabinet, I no not think that the agricultural 
interests of the country would be at all likely to 
suffer any detriment in the councils of the nation, 
for there are many more Senators and members 
of Congress who especially represent the interests 
of agriculture than of any other industry, and 
who are, from the force of circumstances, alert to 
everything arising in the conduct of national 
affairs which, either directly or indirectly, 
touches the interests of the classes engaged in 
agricultural pursuits.” 


* The appropriation for the current fiscal year amounts to only 
$272,500 ; for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, it was only 
$244,300, and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1880, only 
$193,000. 





MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were gg failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, a decrease of 54 from the 
preceding week, and 54 more than the corresponding week last 
year. The middle states had 21, a decrease of 19; New England 
states 14, a decrease of 11; southern states 17, an increase of 2; 
western states 34, a decrease of 13; California and the terri- 
tories 13, a decrease of 13; Canada 7, a decrease of 6. None 
of the failures were of general importance. In the principal 
trades they were as follows: Grocers 16; general traders 11; 
liquors 10; manufacturers 8; dry goods 7; hardware 6; shoes 
4; clothing 4; jewelry 4; crockery 3; drugs 3; millinery 3; 
produce and provisions 2. 


ALABAMA. 
MOBJLE.—The Mobile Cotton Mills have been sold out 
under a deed of trust. 


ARKANSAS. 


FAYETTEVILLE.—William N. Crenshaw, hardware, has 
sold out for cash and paid part of his indebtedness, but still owes 
about $1,000, and has nothing to pay it with. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BODIE.—L, Morris & Co., dry goods, who were recently 
attached, owe $3,000 ; assets about $<00. 

EUREKA.—D. S. B. Taylor, grocer, recently attached, owes 
about $2,500; assets about $1,400. 

MERCED,—J. M. Garvin, stationery, 
attached, owes $1,150; assets $700. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—Anthes & Liebman, saloon, who re- 
cently filed a petition in insolvency, owe $3,000 ; nominal assets 
$1,796. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—C, J. Colley, millwright, who recently 
filed a petition in insolvency, owes $1,976; no assets. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Cook & sr Paneee carpenters and build- 
ers, who recently filed a petition in insolvency, owe $4,390; assets 
$1,141. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—M. Donnelly, tanner, who has been 
attached for $3,000, owes about $5,500 ; assets about $2,500. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—Mary Ann Greis, millinery, who has 
filed a petition in insolvency, owes $3,200; nominal assets $f, 100. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—Israelsky & Morris, commission, have 
failed and been attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—William Meyer, saloon, who recently 
filed a petition in insolvency, owes $1,910 ; assets $252. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Application has been made to force A. 
J. Plate & Co., wholesale guns, etc., into insolvency. They 
have been reported considerably behind on their payments for 
over a year past, although their statement of February 1 showed 
liabilities $23,245 ; assets $118,865 ; surplus $90,620. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—D. R. Provost, liquors, who recently 
assigned to H. Palmer, owes about $1,000; assets $600. 


who was recently 


2 COLORADO. 
COLORADO. SPRINGS,—Charles A. Greenlow, saw mill, 
has been closed on chattel mortgage. 
LEADVILLE.—E, Kirschberg, notions, has assigned. 
SILVER CLIFF.—B. Brinker, grocer, has failed. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW BRITAIN.—Eugene A. Burt, liquors, has assigned. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,—Gustavus Geisler, boots and shoes, has 
assigned. 

WASHINGTON.—Kaufman Meyenburg, dry goods, has as- 
signed. He has been closing out for some time past, having 
been in business since 1862. 

GEORGIA, 

ATLANTA,.—The Atlanta Cotton Factory was sold at auction 
on the 6th inst, to satisfy a mortgage, and bought by Mr. Coffin, 
of Coffin, Altemus & Co., New York, for $101,000. 

MACON.—W. Greenberg, tailor, has failed. 
$6,000; assets $1,600. He has applied for homestead. 

SAVANNAH,—Chris. Murphy, paints, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 


Liabilities 


ILLINOIS. 


CAIRO,—John C, Atcher, saloon, who was recently closed 
out by the sheriff, owes $800 ; asset $150. 

CHICAGO.—W., H. Spear, trading as W. H. Spear & Co., 
wagons, has been closed by the sheriff. 

HENRY.—J. C. Hall, agricultural implements, has failed. 

PEORIA.—J. L. Lance & Son, restaurant, have failed and 
sold out. Liabilities $400; assets very small. 

VOORHEIS.—F. L. Voorheis, grocer, has failed. 


INDIANA. 
ANDERSON.—Swearinger & Hoppes, grocers, who recently 
failed, owe about $1,500; actual assets small. 
CLINTON.—Crowley & Buskirk, drugs, have failed. 
MARION,—J. M. Hill, jewelry, etc., has assigned. 


IOWA 

ALLERTON—Reck & Rankin, drugs and stationery, have 
assigned. 

ATLANTIC-—J. Whitfield, cigar manufacturer, 
closed on a chattel mortgage for $1,000. 
$1,500; assets $600. 

BLOOMFIELD.—L., C. Vaughan, harness, who was recently 
closed by the sheriff, has liabilities $4,200; assets $2,500; se- 
cured claims $2,050. 

INDEPENDENCE.—Stewart & Ainnan, dry goods, who 
recently gave chattel mortgages for $12,431, have assigned. 

SIGOURNEY.—G. E. Westman, tailor, has been closed up, 
and has gone to Kansas City. Liabilities about $1,000; assets 
$700, 

STUART.—John W. Eber, brewer, has failed. 


KANSAS. 
MELROSE.—Hugh Erwin, general store, who was recently 
attached, owes about $1,200; assets $1,000. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—A. R. Marshall, dry goods,. has been 
closed by attachment. 


has been 
Liabilities about 
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NEW YORK CITY.—George W. Fuhrken, grocer, assigned 
on the sth inst. to John W, Thaden, without preference. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Edward A. Galindo, 
moldings and trimmings, show liabilities $70,247; nominal 
assets $67,064; actual assets $8,367. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Augustine Grindal, fish, assigned on 
the 7th inst. to Albert C. Aubery, giving preferences for $1,670. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Harris Kramer, fur- 
niture, show liabilities $2,759; nominal assets $3,577; actual 
assets $1,857. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Joseph Roberts, 
Manhattan Knitting Mills, show liabilities $40,765; nominal 


PARSONS.—Joseph Henson, grocer, who sold out to L.- D. 
Adams, has failed to pay his debts, amounting to $2,000, 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE.—Crutcher & McVaw, carriage manufactur- 
ers, have assigned to H. Stucky. They began last November, 


with about $7,500 capital. 
OWENSBORO.— . Levy, dry goods, has assigned, 


LOUISIANA. 
BALDWIN.—H. Bellocq, general store, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 
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COULTON.—The stock of Sarah A. Ball, millinery, was sold 
out by the sheriff, realizing $500. 

FARMINGTON.—E. S. Prescott, market, is reported to have 
failed. Liabilities $2,000; assets small, He has discontinued 


business. 


Fertilizer Company amount to over $7,000, and a meeting of the 
trustees was held on the 3d inst. to endeavor to raise funds to 
extricate the company from its embarrassment. It is said that 
$240,000 has been expended in the purchase of property, plant, 
etc., and in erecting the factory at Newtown creek, which 
amount has been advanced by the officers and promoters of the 
enterprise in placing it in a position to begin business. 

SYRACUSE.—The schedules of Thomas F. Lewis, groceries 
and meats, show liabilities $4,200; nominal assets $1,504. 

SYRACUSE.—Simon H. Zenner, jeweler, assigned on the Ist 
inst., giving preferences for $4,532, The unsecured liabilities 
are $9,000. He recently offered to compromise at 33 1-3 cents 
with his New York creditors, but they declined, and the assign- 
ment followed. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—Moses Franklin, millinery, has been sold 
out by the sheriff, and filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities 
$5,000. 

BALTIMORE.—Mrs, Gertrude Baker, china and glassware, 
has assigned to Henry Lingenfelder. 

BALTIMORE.—S. Groves, crockery, has been sold out by 
the sheriff, 

BALTIMORE,—Kleppish Brothers, hardware, who recently 
Liabilities $21,947; assets $12,411. 






OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—C. T, Dumont, manufacturer of engines and 
boilers, assigned on the sth inst. to Paris C. Brown. He had 
been in business over twenty-five years. He has real estate 
assessed for $17,120, mortgaged for $12,500, Liabilities reported 
at $50,000 ; assets $40,000, 

CINCINNATI.—William Hewitt & Co., grocers, have 
assigned to W. H, Schwenkmeyer. 

CINCINNATI.—The liabilities of The Globe Carriage Works 
are about $75,000; nominal assets $54,000; actual assets about 
$40,000. 

COLUMBUS.—C. H. Sprague, grocer, has assigned. 

FINDLAY.—Baker & Stockhouse, boots and shoes, have 
failed, Liabilities $3,000; no assets. They recently sold out to 
one of their creditors. 


failed, have assigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON —Snow & Hazeltine, manufacturers of children’s 
carriages, have failed. Liabilities $3,000. It is expected that 
the dividend will be very small. 

HAVERHILL.—George F. Cate, provisions, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. Liabilities $5,602, of which $2,827 is unse- 
cured ; unencumbered assets $1,500 in accounts. 

LAWRENCE.—™. H. Cobe & Co., clothing, have failed. 

LAWRENCE,—Albert Gilbert, carpenter, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. Unsecured liabilities $975; no assets, 

LOWELL.—Patrick F. Brady, grocer, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. Liabilities $8,319. 

LYNN.—Graffam & Goss, stoves, are reported to have failed. 

SALEM,—William H. Kehew, jeweler, has filed a petition in 
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insolvency. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.—Fowler & Burney, grocers, are reported 
to have left town, leaving unpaid debts estimated at $2,000, and 
no assets. 

WORCESTER.—Whitmore & Harrison, paper hangings, 
have failed. Liabilities $5,000, of which $3,000 is for merchandise 
and $2,000 borrowed money ; nominal assets $3,000. They offer 
35 cents. 


MICHIGAN. 


BRONSON.—The liabilities of E. & C. Crippen, millers, are 
about $6,000; no assets. They got in debt about $7,000 in im- 
proving their mill, became embarrassed, and the mortgage was 
foreclosed. 

LANSING,.—Edward White, grocer, has been closed up on 
chattel mortgage. The stock inventoried $750. 

MILLE COQUIN.—Lamphear & Ingalls, liquors, 
assigned to W. H. Bancha. Liabilities $1,600 ; nominal assets 


$2,000, 
MISSOURI. 

INDEPENDENCE,—Frisby & Kilpatrick, groters, who were 
recently closed out by creditors, have liabilities $1,000; assets 
about $500. 

PIEDMONT,.—Evens & Schwab, general store, have failed. 

RENICK,.—Hamilton & Son, general store, who have as- 
signed, owe $9,000 ; assets $5,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—Charles Dauernheim, wall paper, offers to com- 
promise at 4o cents. 

ST, LOUIS.—P. B. McLaren & Co., grain commission, who 
recently failed, owe $500; assets about $100. 

ST, LOUIS.—J. H. Plaut, dry goods, clothing, etc., disap- 
peared mysteriously on the 4th inst., and his body was subse- 
quently found ina pond, he having, it is said, committed suicide. 
Attachments for $25,000 were placed on his stock. He began 
in 1876 in St. Louis, and had branch stores at Brownsville and 
Milan, Tenn.; Hickman, Ky., and Dexter, Mo. Since last 
spring he hadfbeen closing out his business at St. Louis. 

ST. LOUIS.—The stock of William Robertson, dry goods, 
who recently assigned, has been sold to The William Barr Dry 
Goods Company for $42,625. 

NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA.—The stock of R. C. Steel & Johnston, oils and 

paints, was sold at auction to Kennard Brothers & Co. for 


$16,750. 


have 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


GILFORD.—Thomas Clews & Son, fish, who recently sold 
out, have failed. No assets. 
MANCHESTER.—Josephine L, Wilson, m 


attached. 
NEW MEXICO. 
WALLACE.—J. W, Mcllvain, general store, who was recently 
attached and closed up, owes about $3,000, It is thought he 
has assets sufficient to pay in full. 


NEW YORK. 

BOLIVAR.—Alford, Curtis & Co., general store, are asking 
an extension on account of the embarrassment of Mr. Curtis 
through the decline in oil. 

BROOKLYN.—Kate Acor assigned on the 7th inst. to C, D. 
King. 

BROOKLYN.—George F. Brown, painter, assigned on the 
6th inst, to Jacob Blank, giving a preference to Blank Brothers 
for $300, 

BROOKLYN.—Charles Holzhausen, shoes, has assigned to 
Jacob Schuetzler, giving two preferences for $1,200. 

CANTON.—Francis Pratt, grocer, has assigned. 

CASTILE.—George F. Lucas, hardware, has assigned. 

ELMIRA.—H. J. Gilbert, groceries and liquors, has assigned 
to John P. Foley. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Nicholas Borgesen, of N. Borgesen & 
Co., ship chandlers, assigned on the 7th inst. to E, L. A. Chris- 
tiansen. They have been reported behind in payments for 
six months past. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Davis & Vidal, arti- 
ficial flowers, show liabilities $3,156; nominal assets $2,207; 
actual assets $2,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of John Freel, shirt 
manufacturer, show liabilities $14,677; nominal assets 89,274; 
actual assets $7,254. 


illinery, has been 


advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


sheriff. 


been sold out by the sheriff on a judgment of $1,027 in favor of 
Maria L. Wheedon. 


hands of the sheriff. 


ness. 


by the sheriff on a judgment in favor of his father. Liabilities 
estimated at $4,500; actual assets $1,200; preferences $3,300 
for borrowed money. His father is reported to have purchased 
the stock, with the intention of closing it out at once, 


McKim Brothers, grocers, of which $1,629 is to Henry McKim, 
$1,050 to William Dwyer and $525 to F. W. Mitchell & Co. 


cotton and woolen goods, have failed, owing, it is said, about 
$16,coo, and having judgment against them to the amount of 
over $7,000. 


of shoes, are offering to compromise at 25 cents. Judgment for 
$1,2co in favor of W. C. Clarke, a brother, for borrowed money 
was entered against the firm about ten days since, 


been sold out by the sheriff. 

the sheriff. 

against D. Davidsburg, jeweler, in favor of his stepfather, S. 
Trier, of New York, and he was sold out by the sheriff, the 


amount realized being $10,000. 
unsecured, 


judgments for $513, and were sold out by the sheriff, the 
amount realized being less than the judgments. 






















IRONDALE.—S. W. McFarland & Son, general store, are 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BRADFORD.—™. A, Caldwell, oil operator, has suspended. 
BRADFORD.—W. W. See, florist, has been closed by the 


EASTON.—D, D. Wheedon, Jr., dealer in soapstone, has 
HARRISBURG.—J. K. Reber, broom manufacturer, isin the 
KERSEY.—George F. Spuller, hotel, has gone out of busi- 
Liabilities estimated at $1,000; assets $400. 

MAINLAND.—B. F. Landis, general store, has been sold out 


OIL CITY.—Executions for $3,204 have been entered against 


PHILADELPHIA,—Beswick & Kershaw, manufacturers of 


PHILADELPHIA.—George T. Clarke & Co., manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA.—Strohl & Gardner, wagon builders, have 
PITTSBURGH.—F, G. Mueller, drugs, has been closed by 


WILKES BARRE.—Executions for $12,865 were issued 
It is said he also owes $10,000 


YORK.—Reisinger & Gontner, tea and queensware, confessed 


TENNESSEE. 
JACKSON,.—F. H. Mayo, dry goods, has assigned. Liabili- 


ties $17,000. 


LA FAYETTE.—N. M, Claiborne, general store, has 


assigned, 


MEMPHIS.—J. A. Schultz & Co., tinware, have assigned to 
L. H. Estes. Liabilities $515; assets $833. 


VERMONT. 


CASTLETON.—Field & Co., slate, who were recently at- 
tached, owe $6,000, of which $4,900 is secured by mortgage; 
nominal assets $1,000. 


VIRGINIA. 
CAPPAHOSIC.—W. E. Hughes, general store, offers to com- 


premise. 
SABOT ISLAND.—J. M. Goodman, general store, has as- 


signed, 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX.—Roderick N. McDonald, groceries and liquors, 
has assigned. ~~ 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


KENSINGTON.—Thomas H. Sims & Son, general store, 
have been sold out under a bill of sale for $1,800. The business 
is closed. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


CHATHAM.—R. M. Calder, dry goods, is endeavoring to 
effect a settlement with his creditors. 
GORE BAY.—A. W. E. Thompson, general store, has 


assigned. 
HAGERSVILLE.—F. J. Howard, watchmaker, has been 


closed by the sheriff. 


LINDSAY.—Robert Easton, books, has called a meeting of 


creditors. 
WOODSTOCK.—John McIntyre, grocer, has assigned, 


LEAD VILE ree tie csv nee First National Bank. 


Broker in Petroleum for Export _ ; 
and Pipe Line Certificates, _ . ' 
125 PEARL St., NEw YorRK, AND OIL City, Pa 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sa le 
of these securities on margin. RA 






















































A SPECIALTY. : 


N. F. Hitton. Jas, A. Wau 
CANADA. TILTON & WAUGH, 
MONTREAL (a,s0becscresces Exchange Bank of Canada. : 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, 
COLORADO. OIL CITY, BRADFORD, Poem oo gm 16 
GANON CITY fc cccccncaes res Fremont County Bank. Ff whe a 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. 


ANDERGRIFT & SOWERS, 






...Colorado National Bank, 





CONNECTICUT. 
° 5 ae a 

HAR TERORD saaciecegena vas American National Bank. Brokers in Petroleum, es 

Pabst PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA in 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, = 

MACON Seesivrssitess ROCCE Cet R. F, Lawton. OIL EXCHANGE, O1L city. 85 Woop Sr., PITTSBURGH. 
LLINOIS. ‘ 
rile HOS. A. McLAUGHLIN, 

CHICAGO lice slew ecteaivreites ysis Traders’ Bank. 

ACKSONVILLE......:05.-25 Central Illinois Bankin d Sav~ < 

J nual inols Benkingand Ser) ROKER IN PETROLEUM 

















1OWA; OFFICE, Ou ExcHANGE, OIL CITY, 
BURLINGTON ...i5.02 00002 Merchants National Bank, re 
STORM LAKE vecerstsinastea Buena Vista County Bank, EO: BP: HUKILL. 
samelas ji 
eligi pie BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ~ 
NEW ORLEANS..........-- Union National Bank. : . 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
MASSACHUSETTS. ; for future delivery of OIL on margins. wary, 
BOSTON .-: uuasenney ever Maverick National Bank. OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. | 
—— 
MISSISSIPPI. BO:. W.. DARR, ; 
MERIDIAN (06 oian0e soetncas vine Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. BROKER IN PETROLEUM 
‘ete 
MISSOURI. 
Vv ? 
KANSASIGIT Visuals eae Bank of Kansas City. OrFicE, Savincs BANK BLD’G, O1L Crt, PA. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)......+ Watson Parrish. ES ORGE HEARD, 
NEW YORK, er 
ADDISON yep we outers James Baldwin & Co. PETROLEUM BROKER, 
AUBURN....... .. Watson & Neyhart, “ay 
BUFFALO .0fes.ses0s ...Bank of Buffalo, OIL CITY, PA. i 
HORNELLSVILLE. ...The Bank of Hornellsville. ie 
ROCHESTER .....aciasesesein»- City Bank of Rochester, YiOS. B. SIMPSON, 7 
SYRACUSE. aesn metre: Third National Bank, q 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, | 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, PA 3 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. : 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK..... uae eels an eae The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark, 


— 





Sethi OHIO, H. DUFUR, . 
CANTON: coschsaxcuneguones G. D. Harter & Bro. . 2x 
CLEVELAND... ..cccescrccvee Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ; * 
VELAND cocucescveomes i Sa 
ii al Hien Rice Ce OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PAD 
PENNSYLVANIA. Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. Al ng't 
BRADFORD .....0-cometes W. F. Correy. Reference, Piast NATIONAL BAW: OFC) aaa 
PHILADELPHIA........+-. Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth : ws, 
rivers iden fein + V. SELDEN, : 
PITTSBURGH .......-000++- Fifth National Bank. : : Ni 
PITTSBURGH .......000000- TromiGiyiational Hanis Broker in Crude Petroleum, 








PITTSBURGH Penn Bank, ‘ 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. OIL CITY; = 
pater Min Re OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS, — 
GEORGETOWN .......-.-+- R. E. Fraser. OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 
TENNESSEE, 
NASHVELGE siden vache. Third National Bank. BROKER oy PETROMED SY . ; : 
MEMPHIS: 53.0,, 006 exoieeesave First National Bank. OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, PA, 
TEXAS, Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, = 
RORT) WORKE o. sece acces City National Bank. . 
SEAR ICAREAS vials soiree sacs Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 
TRUER... «sc000eceseyesavense Bonner & Bonner. %, ee ii 
MACON see setie. fds canta’ Waco National Bank. : PETROLEUM BROKER, | 
> r4 
UTAH. OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, Pz 
SALT LAKE CITY......... Deseret National Bank, Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, = 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 









i” GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK: 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY. & CO., 
.. LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
; Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 
CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 


pougat and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & CO. 


cP 








A. KENT & CO., : 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N, Y, Cotton Exchange.) 
_ POOLE, KENT & CO., E, A. KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


7 THNRY HENTZ & CO.,| 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co;; 
New Orleans, La, 





LEHMAN, DuRR & Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


jf FEMAN BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
UP-TOWN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B, Newcass & Co. and Messrs, L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 








‘ CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





fe EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADSBUNING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special panes regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 
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TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


H. S. Youn. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 





F. I. Youns. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





ie R. HOWARD, 
: ForMERLY oF N. M. Howarp & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





Wm. Monr, H. W. HANEMANN, CLEMENS FISCHER, 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw York. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE CONTRACTS, 





; oo i Sl i ON OM So TANTS, SOLON 


Commission Merchants, 
_ 42 Exchange Place, New York. 


5 Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention, 






Gustavus C. Hopkins, Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CuarLes D, MILLER, Amos T, Dwicut, Special, 


OPKINS, DWIGHT & CO., 
COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Ommission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YoRK. 
Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. y 








ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 
‘| ee RT TANNAAHIITL & CO., 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 


WO EAS LUNI SEC, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER,. CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS. 


le & A. MEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
, NEw YorK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 








_ Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


et ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


‘ 134 Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 


a contracts. 















Louis Monjo, (ir Louis Monjo, Sr. 
‘ NEES CMU) se Sen gan Co 1 Cu) s\, 
V2 Commission Merchants, 


_ No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay., 


ACAULAY & CO., 
“~ Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention ies to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 
ere, LLOVE ko? 1 CO:, 
Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


A. J. MAcAuLay, 











WARREN EWEN, Jr. 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BroaD Srreer, NEw York. 


Joun M. Ewen 





HEnry Taos, Coates. Prerson C, ROYCE. 
¥ H EecCOATE Ss &..CO., 
ian: COTTON, 


125 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
: future contracts. 


a KN,o:. 


‘ FRANK P. MARCH, 
a COTTON BROKER, 
No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 





af 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YorK. 


i Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. ° 


Gro, H. Krause, WILLIAM G, MarsH. 


(7E0. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


' FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
ig © 17 Witutam Street, New York. 
_ SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON &CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
3 RAPRESTON &;CO,; 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the yechase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 








pe Hf. PARKS, Grain Broker, 

. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 

M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CommIssION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 

YAS. O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLacr, NEW YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 














MINERAL WOOL. 





/ J] §S. MINERAL CO., 


“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEw York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





RAD EEN, KOR TL *& COS, 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
80 So, PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





fod LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRATNVAND- PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
Special attention to speculative orders, 

NEw Wont Conaseuanie: 

(Sea? GyiGos 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





Ws. G, CONKLING, CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CoO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 LASALLE Sr. (Room 17), CuHIcaco, ILL. 


Speculative orders a specialty 


f pO WARD AS DRIVER” & CO.; 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Epwarp A. Driver. B. F, Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 


OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low Broruers & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 








P, MORAN & CO. 
. Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 


LTELD, LINDLEY & 'CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special, 


17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
h. ¥SCiry: CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 


OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


Pg 
E. B, STRONG, 30 > REYNOLDS. 











S,. D, FOSS. 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





df Meeith W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROoMS 18 AND 19.) 


LIS. EOL Py Ree er COs, 
(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CuIcaco, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 








ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


Pe ae & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


Ge McLAUGRY, & (CO: 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON StT., 








Room a, CHICAGO, [LI. 
W. E. McHenry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO. INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENEY ROSH (SCO) 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





l pain LCG Lila Co (COs 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND. PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 Firin AVENUE, 
Rooms 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL, 


SY keaiead, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK. 





No. ILL. 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Wo. M. Pricr, - - a A 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - = - 


late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
- late of Marmaduke & Brown. 


S. G. Price, - ec - - ip of Wm, ASS & Co. 
ormerly Sec’y ‘reas, St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, =~ = - ; Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


fomee es MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SoUTH CoMMERCIAL ST., St, Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 





We" 2. BLACK, 
COTTON BUYER, 


No. 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St, Louis, Mo. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 


“LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GWYNN & Co., New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





H S. SMITH & BRO., 
* COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advance’ made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


6,22 T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LiBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 











WOOL, AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Baers yearly, £1 tos. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 


anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 





WOOL, 
WOOL, 








WOOL, 





WOOL, 


WOOL, 


WOOL, 





ass BOOKKEEPER; 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items, A 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR, SINGLE COPIES, 

8 CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


IsiaeyaW OWN Rad aR 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of Geertical ectvice to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 3 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly vvalnaiote feature. ( y 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLI€ATION, 
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FERTILIZERS. 





ALTON, WHANN & CO.,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 


Atlanta, Ga. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 


FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All ‘oods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E, T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N, Buck. 








STEEL PEWS. 





PENCERIAN SPECIALTIES 
STEEL PENS, 
WRITING INKS, 
LEAD PENCILS, 


Absolutely reliable for business 
purposes. 


SAMPLES OF PENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAyLoR& Co., 


753 & 755 BRoaADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEHT TENS: 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPoOsITION, 1878. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 


Aves: W YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 
A MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorK. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 





#6 





as 


PATENTS. 
‘THOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MuRRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 














PROFESSIONAL. 


Established 1878. 
PR C. BAYLDONE, « 


Attorney for 





COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather i 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. 
ic YMAN & JACKSON, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 





68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 


IX, NOBLE WHITE, 
M “A 


Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
by. W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 
OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 








MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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S24 RP & ALLEMAN, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


HEPARD BARCLAY, 


NEW YORK, 











Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
CARSCALLEN, 
° Barrister, Notary, &c, 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANaDA, 


5 peaeieaa TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


S. W. cor. Kinc & CuuRCH Sts., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT. W.H, MILLER. J. CROWTHER, JR. 











LORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2218 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes; also 
Brewers’ work, Millwrighting and 
Plans and specifications 


Steam and Hand Elevators. 
all kinds of heavy work a specialty. 
furnished when desired. 





TUTTLE, MASTERS & CO, 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-100m, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. The whole finish of these @ars is in all respects 
unsurpassed. Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


by ; 
JEROME MARBLE, President, 
Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WoRCESTER, MAss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 















THE 
(Bee NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O. BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. Cc. H. COLE, CASHIER, 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES. 








Vhs eee SATEWOO., 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SAFES. 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 





One TO EVERY FAMILY, 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 


VERY FINE TEA. 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS er ago of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound parece’ in order to intro- 
duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Address 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, Dutcness County, N. Y. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 





MANUFACTURERS. 
BLANK BOOKS, 
Wink, Ph. BEnNGU ts caactesciccees wale) cmmeite ssinicle 04 Fifth avenue. 
COKE, 
AAS Hutchinson [8 Bronjcsc cies snc cis eirstevaissir 94 Fifth avenue. 


BicChure 86: Cosi 2a) ancl shortens ater ls 14 Smithfield street. 
DISTILLERS., 
Jos. S. Finch & Co............. (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 
FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Witherow & Gordon............++ Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS. 
Robert Liddell. vcrsecs%niseu0 dns Flint Bottles, Prescriptions, &c. 
Geo, A. Macheth 8:00. .i.0. sesrercehin en Lead Glass Chimneys. 
The Rochester Tpmbler Co...........+. (Tumblers exclusively), 
IRON. 
Wm. Clark & ‘Copsieseccctisocmesrs Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Li Bees poe . Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips. . ..-Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c, 
J. Painter & Sons.:......ccesersse Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 





LUBRICATING OILS. 
Emery & Co. (Limited)...... 0.2. ..5-0005 23 & 25 Seventh street, 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 

Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........-..0++see0e+ P. O. Box 30, 
PLOWS. 

Breed & Edwards. 

SHOVELS, ETC. 

Hubbard, Bakewell & Co......... ssseeeesees Dinwiddie street, 
STEEL, 

Singer, Nimick & Cosscestsecsccevevesesvanvs 83 Water street. 
STOVES. 

Grafk, Hans COs. cscs cs ns) conve ays 206 & 208 Liberty street. 
WHITE LEAD (Corroders and Manufacturers). 
Beymer, Batman (& CO. 0. aiwcainssalen oyu oncne 39 Fifth avenue, 
Gaby Wee a CO: Sassen ces Sacer one pia uae s 70 Fifth avenue, 


WIRE. 
Oliver Wire Co. (Limited)..... Cor, Third & Bingham sts., S. S. 


IMBERLAND & CO., 
COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Tron. 
2 DuQUESNE WaAy, PITTSBURGH, 





No. Pa. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 


\ PA DISTILLERS, 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Pmecess; 

ENGRAVING, 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 

PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St, 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL, 

E. W. Blatchford & Co, Chicago Shot Tower Co, 








(oe BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 
WMS tO Moe S Rae 


STEAM AND GAs FITTINGs, &c, STEAM Pumps, &c, 


signed, by whom orders wil 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 





Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 


M Street 88 West Third Street, Sid 
DLL OES, BEEBE & SONS, Re oreNEW YORK CITY. “CINCINNATI, Ono. ¢ 
; 18 Summer Street 159 Fifth Avenue, in GE t 
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OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. IMPORTERS. 


ents in U. S. A. for , 
FINLAyson, BousFiELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE _ 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, ‘a 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at” 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincin q 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at = 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by p> 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the qlee 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, - 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


ONOTUCK SILK COMME 
MANUFACTURERS OF 4 ’ 


Nonotuck Machine Twist, ails ‘ea i. 
Corticelli Spool Silk, 1. 4 
Corticelli Button-hole dist ct " yo 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk, we 

Florence Knitting Silk, 

Florence Etehing Silk, 
Florence Filing Silk, 
Silk Hosiery, ete. 


NONOTUCK SILK MILLS, ~ 


At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. — ‘ 
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A’ ONE*DIP "DYE) ee 


‘ANADA EXTRACT eta 
anv DVYE-WOOD WORKS, _ 
MANUFACTURERS OF Fs». 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. " = 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL ater a PERFECT, ~ 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, Fi ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known _ 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing 91% lbs.to 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

_ The latest bull movement started on the Stock 
Exchange appears to be a success. All signs 
nt to this. The market has now been on the 
rise for ten or twelve days, and until yesterday 
the rise had not been interrupted by anything 
which could properly be called a reaction. 
Experienced operators had begun to wonder if 
his could be healthy, and yesterday’s temporary 
selling off of the market was hailed with satis- 
fac , Reactions are necessary to a really 
healthy rise. The long-absent public appear to 
be returning to Wall street again; orders to buy 


the country; a large business is doing in bonds 
at advancing prices, and financial houses are 
plucking up courage to advertise the new issues 
they have so long had on their hands. This is a 
very different state of affairs from putting 
stocks up by ‘‘ pegging,” or upon an ex- 
‘cessive short interest. The present move- 


ything the railroads are now doing, for they 
are doing very little, but on the hopes for the 
future. It was, therefore, ‘‘a gamble,’ as the 
Street expresses it, the success of which no one 
ae . On 

could foretell. It might prove as abortive as 





may be said to insure a good market for the 
enormous crop of wheat we are harvesting, has 
considerably assisted in the bull movement. 
There is no big operator in the street now on the 
bear side of the market. They are all bulls. It 
is thought by some of the shrewdest observers 
that the market will certainly be on the upward 
way as long as the loan market continues as easy 
as itis. When money begins to flow west freely, 
and rates run up here, there may be a turn; but 
the market may even stand that severe test. 





Treasury authorities are of opinion that there 
will be a large demand for the new 3 per cent. 
bonds in exchange for the extended 5s. Prepa- 
rations are being made so that there will be no 
just cause to charge that preference was shown 
in the exchange of the bonds. The holders of 
the first of the new 3s will, of course, have the 
most valuable bonds, as the first numbers issued 
will be the last called. If succeeding congresses 
shall increase the expenditures and decrease the 
revenues in the proportion that this Congress is 
likely to do, the holders of the early issue of the 
new 3s may feel reasonably assured that they 
have secured a bond which will have a con- 
siderable period to run. The prospect for 
another year is that the surplus revenue, which 
alone will enable the government to redeem 
bonds, will be considerably reduced. The 
probability is that the Treasury will decide to 
fix August I as the day on which proposals for 
exchange will be recetved, and that the ex- 
changes will be made in the order of the 
applications. 





It has been thought that an error was com- 
mitted in the Bank Recharter bill, in that the 
refunding section does not in terms exempt the 
3 per cents. from taxation, except ‘all taxation 
by or under state authority.”” It appears that all 
previous acts authorizing the issue of bonds have 
exempted the same froin taxation of every charac- 
ter, whether national, state or municipal. We 
believe all apprehensions that some municipalities 
will endeavor to tax these bonds to be unfounded, 
inasmuch as a special enactment is not necessary. 
Under the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
national instruments cannot be subjected to state 
or local taxation, inasmuch as the power to tax is 
practically the power to destroy. Beyond this 
the Revised Statutes of the United States provide 
(Sec. 3,701) as follows: ‘All stocks, bonds, 
Treasury notes and other obligations of the United 
States shall be exempt from taxation by or under 
state or municipal or local authority.” It is thus 
seen that both by the decisions of the courts and 
express statute the suspicion indicated is ground- 
less. 


The National Association of Iron Manufacturers 
held their first regular meeting at Pittsburgh on 
Wednesday, and, after hearing reports and ex- 
pressions of opinions from representatives of 
mills all over the west, resolved unanimously to 
stick to their resolution of June 1, and fight the 
strikers’ demands and the claims of unionism.’ 
This result is gratifying to the trade, as well as 
to the manufacturers directly interested. There 
has been no change in the situation since June I 
to warrant any other conclusion. Demand for 
iron is dull, and is fully met without any actual 
advance in prices by the mills in operation. The 
factis fully recognized that resumption at this time 
would result in over-production, depression of 
prices, and a yoluntary restriction by the man- 
ufacturers themselves. The present furnace and 
mill capacity calls for greater activity in railroad 
construction than prevails at present. Until that 
extraordinary activity becomes the normal con- 


dition of trade, the entire productive capacity 
cannot be fully employed on an upward tendency 
of prices. The manufacturers recognize this 
necessity, and hence choose the least of two evils, 
and yote to unitedly resist claims and demands 
which the inevitable future condition of trade will 
not allow them to pay. For four weeks past the 
president of the Ironworkers’ Association has 
been traveling up and down the country seeking 
to induce manufacturers to start up mills in order 
to “center the strike in Pittsburgh,” and thus 
oblige the manufacturers there to yield in order 
to protect their trade. Not one member of the 
National Association has yielded, and each de- 
clares it his purpose to remain firm to the action 
of the association. The workmen are confident 
of submission by their employers as soon as the 
demand for iron reaches a certain point. The 
funds of the employers’ association are regularly 
paid out, and they have settled down for a long 
idleness. The solution of the strike is involved in 
the course of future demand. 
tive is importation, and, rather than submit, 
this disagreeable one might be accepted. 


The only alterna- 


The difficulty between the employés and _pro- 
prietors of the various potteries at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, has not been adjusted. The importance of 
the labor disturbances at that point may be inferred 
from the fact that there are about twenty manu- 
factories of white and yellow ware in the town. 
The present week is the fourth since the lockout 
of about 1,200 employés of nine firms. About 
500 of the men are members of the Knights of 
Labor, which organization, as in other instances, 
attempted to regulate the relations between 
employers and employed at that point. To this 
the firms referred to objected, and, in a circular 
addressed to their employés, gave them their choice 
of cutting loose from the Knights of Labor or con- 
sidering the document in point a two weeks’ 
The Knights of Labor en- 
ccuraged the lockout horn of the dilemma by 
promising funds in support of such a move- 
ment. A great many of the men took part 
against the employers, expecting, as prom- 
ised, to receive $5 weekly for single and $7 for 
married men while out. Up to last Saturday 
nothing whatever had been paid them. On that 
day about $800 was distributed among the more 
needy. This money constituted the funds received 
by the Knights from initiation fees, etc. State- 
ments were made public that they had supplied 
the men locked out with full pay for the three 
weeks, which was not true. Meanwhile matters 
remain in state The potteries are not 
anxious to go to work, having good stocks from 
which they are filling orders. About sixty hands 
remain at work, just enough to meet the limited 
requirements of the manufacturers. 


notice of dismissal. 


quo. 


The bull movement in cotton on the New York 
market met with a check early in the week, and 
the price of futures has receded to 12.75c. and 
12.46c. for August and September deliveries 
respectively, against 12.90c. and 12.53c. a week 
ago. The influence of the Egyptian troubles 
have apparently spent their force, at least for the 
present. The telegraphic advices from Texas, to 
be found on a succeeding page of this issue, 
show that rain has fallen during the week in 
some parts of Texas, while at other points the 
plant is sadly in need of rain. Contradictory 
reports are received from Austin as to the con- 
dition of the plant. It is said to have suffered 
in the vicinity of Belleville, Brenham, Flatonia 
and Hearne, and complaints of shedding are 
noted by our Galveston correspondent. At 
Flatonia and Hearne the injury sustained appears 














to have been most severe, as at the remaining 
points the outlook for early improvement was 
considered bright. 





An act for the assessment of taxes, approved 
by the General Assembly of Virginia, April 22, 
1882, imposes an annual tax of $250 on com- 
mercial travelers, who are therein designated 
‘sample merchants.”’ Heavy penalties are im- 
posed upon him selling without a license, which 
is granted by the commissioner of the county or 
corporation of the district he proposes to sell in. 
This is available in another county only when 
the signature of the issuing commissioner is 
verified by the county clerk. The license is not 
transferable, and can only be used by an agent 
duly authorized by power of attorney and in 
possession of the license. Additional 
can be employed on payment of a further tax of 
$50 each, and can only sell with a certified copy 
of the license in their possession and a power of 
attorney and certificate of payment of the addi- 
tional tax. 


agents 


The license does not allow trayelers 
to sell to private persons, for which a “ mer- 
chants’ tax”’ is imposed. 





It is quite impossible to forecast the time of 
the adjournment of Congress, or to outline the 
probable action with respect to internal revenue 
and the tariff. The Senate has entered upon a 
debate which at any other period of the session 
might reasonably be expected to continue a 
month. But the hot weather long since com- 
menced in Washington, and hot weather there 
means something. If the Republicans adhere 
to their caucus decision, and decline to permit 
any amendments to be added to the bill except 
those which they-themselves have offered, it is to 
be expected that the Republican caucus bill will 
be passed by the Senate. 


the result in the Senate. 


That will probably be 
But the caucus cannot 
limit the debate, as there is no previous question 
in the Senate. 
of the bill in the House is not certain. 


Once passed the Senate, the fate 
If the 
Republicans are united they may be able to force 
the bill through as the Senate sends it to them 
without much debate; but they are not united, 
and they have, besides, a bitter opposition to 
encounter. It is, therefore, at present difficult 
to predict when. Congress will adjourn, and in 
what form the tariff tax bill will pass, if it shall 
pass at all. It is even possible that, after all the 
talk, the bill will fail. 





The July report of the Ilinois State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been made public, and 
presents a rather dismal outlook for the corn c rop 
in that state. 
dition of the growing corn in Illinois was 101; 


On July 1, 1880, the average con- 


on the corresponding date last year it was 77, 
and on July 1, 1882, it is placed at but 64, as 
compared with an average crop, which is called 
too. This is all the more significant as the June 
report gave the condition as 78, thus showing 
that material damage was sustained during the 
month of June. The acreage planted to corn in 
1881 was 3,177,529 acres. 
as compared to that of 1881, is reported at 96, 


The present acreage, 


showing a loss of 4 per cent., or 124,700 acres. 
The report of the Agricultural Department adds 
that the condition of the corn crop in that state 
has never been worse on any preceding first of 
June. 
quent and excessive rains are responsible for the 


In the central portion of the state fre- 


damage caused. Weeds have flourished and 
choked out the plant, and undrained lands have 
been soaked and baked until their cultivation 
was rendered difficult and the prospects of a crop 


on them meagre. 
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THE BANK RECHARTER BILL. 

The bill to permit national banks to renew 
their charters, or, as the language of the bill puts 
it, ‘To enable national banking associations to 
has re- 
The bill 
its success 
Even 


their existence,” 
ceived the 
has had many 
has at nearly every stage been imperiled. 
after the conference report had been agreed 
to in the House, the bimetallists raised a cry that 
the measure made a discrimination against silver 
in the matter of the greenback redemption re- 
serve fund. Yet the Senate has concurred in the 
bill without any further change, and the measure, 
as a whole, is now before us. 

The bill makes some very important changes 
in the existing national banking system, and has 
some new features, part of which will receive the 


extend corporate 


President’s signature. 


vicissitudes, and 


approval of all conservative financiers, and some 
of which are already exciting apprehension on the 
part of Wall street operators. The following 
are the more notable points secured by the bill: 

This act practically takes the question of 
the continuance of the national banking system 
out of politics for twenty years. It is now pos- 
sible for any of the existing banks to renew their 
charters for that period, and for new banks to 
obtain charters for that length of time, and, in 
the present condition of politics, it is not proba- 
ble that any anti-national bank party will be 
sufficiently strong in the country to secure in any 
one Congress the support of the two houses 
and the approval of the President for a measure 
which would abolish the existing system. It may 
be said, therefore, that the national banks have 
gained a very important point, and have headed 
off all possible sinister results of any greenback 
agitation for years to come. By the time the 
renewal of the national banking system shall 
again become a practical issue, itis to be hoped 
that the advance of education and the 
continuance of prosperity 
sophistries upon which the greenback craze is 
founded will have disappeared. 

The law provides fora thorough examina- 
tion of the actual condition of every bank which 
The 
it 1S 


with 


the fallacies and 


shall apply for an extension of its charter. 
bill, as first drafted—a provision which, 
understood, was supported by the Controller 
of the Currency—provided that the reéxamina- 
tion of existing banks should be discretionary 
with Controller of the Currency. The 
failure of the Newark Bank and of the Pacific 


Bank of Boston, happening just before Congress 


the 


convened, rendered the majority unwilling to 
give the Controller such responsibility, 
the discretionary ‘‘may’’ was changed in the 
bill to the mandatory ‘shall.’’ So the Con- 
troller is now required practically to investigate 
the actual condition of nearly every bank in the 
country, and, if there have been any worthless 


and 


assets concealed, or if any ingenious cashiers 
have been for years applying their dishonest 
practices, it is probable that, under the process 
of rechartering the banks of the country, these 
facts may be discovered. The expense of these 
examinations and of this general muster of assets 
and liabilities of the banks is to be paid by the 
banks themselves. 

3. The immunity which national banks have 
heretofore enjoyed from being sued in state 
National banks in 
states, except as to writs between them and the 
United States, 
same footing as state banks. 


courts no longer exists. 


are now placed on exactly the 
That is what the 
very cumbersome and awkward language of Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill means. This provision is a 
concession to the anti-national bank and granger 
element, which insisted that it was a great hard- 
ship, particularly upon country suitors living 
remote from United States courts, to be com- 
pelled, at their own expense, to travel hundreds 
of miles to obtain justice in the event of contests 
with banks. It is a provision of which the banks 
can hardly with justice complain, as the argu- 
ment that justice is only to be found in United 
States courts as to national law no longer exists. 
The state judiciary in most of the states is quite 
as able and as impartial as the federal judiciary. 
In most of the northern states, in fact, there are 
equal inducements for lawyers to enter the state 


judiciary. 


national banking associations are protected as 
they have not been before. 


for a majority to ‘‘ freeze out ” the minor holders 
at any price which the majority may fix. 


go per cent. of circulation on their capital stock, 































































4. The rights of minority stockholders in 


It will now be im- 
possible for any bank to secure an extension of 
its charter without paying a fair price for his 
stock to every minority holder. It is not possible 


5. The difference which has existed between 
large and small banks having circulation is 
abolished. All banks, large or small, can obtain 


and may issue 100 per cent. on 4 and 4% per 
cent. bonds. This provision may have the effect 
to add some $13,800,000 to the circulation, based 
on the bonds now pledged in the Treasury as 
security for circulation, while it will allow banks 
of large capital to add possibly 20 per cent., and 
banks of less capital 10 per cent., to their circu- 
lation. So long as the bonds remain at about 
their present prices the effect of this provision, if 
the banks shall so desire, may be to somewhat 
increase the circulation. The circulation which 
is authorized may be equal in amount at any 
time to go per cent. of the current market value 
of the United States bonds, provided that circu- 
lation shall not exceed go per cent. of the amount 
of capital stock actually paid in. ~ 

6. The 3 percent. refunding bill is incorporated 
in the act, and the extended 5s and 6s may be ex- 
changed at par for 3 per cents., and these new 3 
per cents. are not to be called as long as any 
bonds bearing a higher rate of interest is out- 
standing. With that exception the new 3 percents. 
are redeemable at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment. 

7. The distinction which has existed as to the 
banking use of gold and silver is abolished. The 
law provides that silver certificates shall be re- 
ceivable for exports, taxes and all public dues, 
and shall be counted in a national bank as a part 
of its reserve. The conditional provision that 
they might so be counted was stricken out after 
a protracted debate. National banks, too, are 
not permitted to be members of any clearing 
house where silver certificates are not receivable 
in the settlement of balances. The intended 
effect of this provision, of course, is to compel 
the New York clearing house to accept these 
silver certificates, and to that extent to compela 
recognition of the Bland silver dollar. 

8. The bill provides that there shall be a 
specific redemption fund; that the Treasury shall 
always hold at least $100,000,000 gold coin and 
bullion as a specific fund for the redemption of 
United States notes. Hitherto the amount of 
coin held against these notes was entirely at the 
pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Sherman, in the debate, stated that when he was 
Secretary he regarded the entire cash balance as 
a redemption fund. Nevertheless, the cash 
balance was subject to daily drafts, and if Cen- 
gress was extravagant enough—a contingency 
easily supposed—there was nothing in the law to 
prevent the Treasury from paying out this entire 
coin balance for current obligations, thus leaving 
the greenbacks without any redemption fund. 
This very serious defect in the existing legisla- 
tion has been cured by this law. In addition, 
the law provides that this reserve shall be 
in gold coin or bullion. It this fea- 
ture of the which the bimetallists 
claim makes an invidious distinction against 
silver. It is true that it does make a distinction, 
whether invidious or not, and it is fortunate for 
the country that it does, for it can now for the 
first time be stated, beyond the possibility of 
cavil, that the legal tenders of the country are 
based upon a gold reserve. This was one of the 
original provisions of the bill, and it is not very 
complimentary to the shrewdness of the bimetal- 
lists that they did not discover this distinction 
against silver until after the bill had passed to 
its last stages, and was reported to the two 
houses from the conference committee. The 
amount of proceeds of the bonds sold by Secre- 
tary Sherman to create a redemption fund prior 
to specie resumption amounted to $95,500,000. 
The provision of the new law, therefore, increases 


is 
act 


quarters. 


the redemption fund $4,500,000, and does not 
decrease it, as has been earnestly stated in some 
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g. A provision which affects closely a certain 


class of New York banking operations was 
added to the bill. 
overcertify national bank checks, and it will, of 
course, be necessary for banks having dealings 
with the Stock Exchange to discontinue this prac- 


It is made a penal offense to 


tice, for it will not be wise for any of these insti- 


tutions to rely upon any plan which they may 
devise to evade this law. 


It was one of the pro- 
visions of the bill which was the most hotly con- 
tested in Congress, and the officers having charge 
of the administration of this law will be closely 


watched by the friends, as well as by the enemies, 
of the national banking system, for we believe 


it to be a wise measure in the interests of 
conservative finance. This provision of the law 
is very searching, and applies to any officer, clerk 
or agent of a national bank who shall wilfully 
violate its provisions. The penalty is sufficiently 
severe to cause the law to be respected. The 
maximum fine is $5,000, and the maximum im- 
prisonment five years. The result may be that 
the Stock Exchange will find it necessary to 
establish a clearing house for stock exchanges 
similar to that now in use in some European 
capitals. Still, it is to be remembered that 
Thaddeus Stevens, during the war, had a bill 
passed to prevent the advance in the price of 
gold, which did not prove effectual; but the 
brokers who rely upon this precedent will do well 
to remember that this is not a period of war, and 
that the existing problem is altogether different. 





The effect may be that this section of the bill will 
drive some of the national banks back to the 
state system. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 

The growth and spread of labor organizations 
in both Great Britain and the United States is 
the important phase of industrial development. 
The avowed purpose of such organization is to 
restrict the force of competition among individual 
workers in order to obtain higher wages. 
The extent to which the law of supply and 
demand has been modified to the apparent advan- 
tage of workmen has never been demonstrated, 
The advantages, whatever they are, incite to 
constantly increasing effort in the face of costly 
and constantly recurring defeats. Statistics show 
a gradual upward tendency in the rate of wages, 
but it has never been satisfactorily shown to 
what degree, if any, strikes were instrumental in 
advancing the rate of pay.. Labor unions are 
multiplying rapidly on both sides of the water, 
and they are evidently destined to play a more 
important part in the future. In view of this, a 
brief review of their doings and aban will be 
of interest. 

Two movements are in progress among the 
wage earners of the United States; one to 
organize labor on an industrial basis to advance 
wages, the other to use the members to accom- 
plish political action, if possible, without openly 
forming a political party. The former is under 
the leadership of the Knights of Labor, the lat- 
ter under the control of the Federation of Organ- 
ized Trades’ and Labor Unions. For a while a 
third movement, under the lead of German and 
American socialists, threatened to gain headway, 
but this has been swallowed up by the two 
former. The only apprehension is that the 
socialistic leaders may gain influence in the coun- 
cils of these organizations, and divert them 
somewhat from their intended purposes. But it 
is thought that fears of this may be dismissed, 
for the present at least, because of the numer- 
ical superiority of the American element in these 
organizations, and the lack of incentive to take 
up with foreign ideas. 

The Knights of Labor have attracted more 
attention than any other labor organization be- 
cause of its numbers and the rapidity with which it 
has spread over the United States. Its operations 
have been conducted with prudence, and an un- 
usual degree of conservatism has been developed. 
It has local and district assemblies, and a national 
or general assembly, with constitutions and rules 
for each, and a complete secret work by which 
members can gain admission to the order any- 
where. There have been organized since its 
founding, some twelve years ago, 1,890 local 
assemblies, divided at present into 27 districts, 






















































































each with its executive head and executive com- 
mittee, to which all matters of dispute between 
employers and workmen are submitted before a 
strike is ordered. The theory of the organ 
tion requires that all strikers be supported; — 
owing to lack of funds, this rule is not att 
observed. Although the highest assembly 
numbered 1,890, there are but 345 in actual exis 
ence, with a membership varying from 50 to 
1,000 each. As each assembly is organized it 
takes the next higher number, and if it ceases 
exist the number remains blank. This accoun’ 
for the large number of assemblies and the | 
ited number in actual existence. The sam 
true of the districts. The highest number is 
but it is the 27th district. They are located 
twenty states, and extend from ee to Sa 
Francisco. | 
There are at present 133 organizers, whose duty 
it is to institute a local assembly wherever iti 
possible, and report the fact to the central offi 
The difficulty found is to hold the men together 
During times of excitement, like the ais th 
rush in, but when quiet comes membership d Pps: 
off and assemblies die out, districts collaps 
interest ceases. As many as a half million ean 
have been sworn in, not, as has been frequently “e 
written, under terrible oaths, but under a few 
plain earnest words which hurt no one’s con- 
science. Erroneous reports of membership are re 
rife, and sensational journals do more in cre - 
ing and sustaining fear and dread of this power- 
ful organization than i$ done by the organizatio 
itself. The men on entering this peeks 
expect to find their wages increased, throug] 
connection with it. The collapse of Hee 0) 
assemblies is due to the fact that these hopes 
were not at once realized. The mere fact of 
combination is expected to produce wonde 
fruits, but theyare not realized. Still the or 
ization has exerted, and will continue to exert. 
great influence. There is reason for believi 
that the effect is to place control in the hands 
the better element among the workmen, to cre’ 
a respect for authority, and inculcate a neede 
discipline. Its weakness consists in the fact t 
it has no well-defined purpose, no treasury eq 
to requirements likely at any time to be m 
upon it, and no history of successes and achieve 
ments to create a historic pride in it. le 
The Amalgamated Association of Tron an 
Steel Workers is perhaps the strongest isolate 
trades’ union. It numbers 140 lodges, and in 
cludes a membership of some 25,000. " 
formed in 1875 by the amal gare Ss 
United Sons of Vulcan (puddlers) and — the 
Heaters’ and Rollers’ Union. It has eight dis 
tricts, each presided over by a vice-president. 
The purpose of the union is to advance wa 
and protect labor’s common interests. A strike i 
not entered upon until after each lodge of the dis 
trict has voted upon it, nor until the execu 
heads of the union have indorsed it. W. 
allowances are then paid. . 
Besides these, there are other trade orga 
tions, chief among which are the Internatio t 
Typographical Union, the Iron Molders’ In 
national Union, the International Labor Uni 
the Coopers’ International Union, the Grani 
Cutters’? International Union, the 
American International Union, the Furnitr 
Workers’ National Union, the Cigar Mak 
International Union, the Brotherhood of Lo 
motive Firemen, the Brotherhood of Locomo 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. There are some thirty trades’ asse em- 
blies throughout the country. These are bodies 
composed of delegates from each labor unio * 
and which meet to further their common i 
ests—by mutual support some times. 
The futile attempts of individual trades and 
trades’ assemblies to advance their compensation 
suggested long ago the idea of a federation of 
trades’ and labor organizations. Several unsu 
cessful attempts were made. i 


. 


uc 





The history of the organization of the present 
Federation of Labor dates no further back than 
August 2, 1881. Eight officers of labor orga: 
zations issued a call at Terre Haute, Ind., for | 
International Trades’ Union Congress to be he 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 15, 1881. The 
call stated: ‘* We have numberless trades’ to 1S, 

: ; “ery 
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trades’ assemblies or councils, and various other 
_ local, national and international labor unions, all 
engaged in elevating and improving the condition 
of the working classes. Great as has been the 
work done by these bodies, vastly more can be 
done by a combination of all these organizations 
in a federation of trades. Only in such a body 
can proper action be taken to promote the general 
welfare of the industrial classes. There we can 
_ discuss and examine all questions affecting the 
national interests of each and every trade, and by 
a combination of forces secure that justice which 
isolated and separate trade and labor unions can 
_hever fully command. We can then prepare 


To be sure, the census enumeration of the manu- 
facturing industries at leading cities is an im- 
portant step in the right direction, but this covers 
only one class of business ventures. In order to 
attain results of value as to the rate of mortality 
in business circles, we have been at some pains 
to compile the number of business establish- 
ments of all kinds coming properly under the 
heads mercantile and manufacturing at seven- 
teen of the principal cities of the United States. 
The results are tabulated below, the cities being 
ranged in order according to the total number of 


inhabitants as given by the census returns of 
1880 : 


ufactories situated there. It is known that a 
large proportion of these belong to New York 
houses, and cannot, therefore, properly be de- 
ducted and do justice to Brooklyn traders. For 
a like reason no figures are reported in the space 
where should be given the number of purely 
mercantile establishments in New York city. 
The table is sufficiently complete, however, to 
bring out the interesting facts that (having regard 
only to the number of establishments) while 
New York is, of course, first, Chicago ranks 
second as a trading city, Philadelphia third, St. 
Louis fourth, Boston fifth, Baltimore sixth, and 
Cincinnati seventh. It will also be of note to 


shown by the table last given, the total number 
of business establishments at the sixteen cities 
aggregates 149,667. The total number of fail- 
ures per thousand ventures per annum of the 
total just given is 188, which furnishes an aver- 
age per thousand business ventures of 113 
failures per annum It is our purpose to leave 
nothing undone which will aid in determining 
the true meaning of future failure returns. 





THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS AND ITS, 
ORIGIN. 
It is worth while to note the facts that led to 
the formation of modern Egypt into a kingdom, 











labor measures and agree on laws we desire Total Sig Fess recall that San Francisco ranks eighth, ahead of | and the causes and events which have produced 
passed by Congress. We could organize sys- | yey 5s oe re “ As toe Serta such cities as Cleveland and Buffalo. These facts the present crisis. During the first half of the 
tematic agitation to propagate trade union prin- eee ae Bib. 2293 are lent additional interest in connection with eighteenth century Egypt was wrested from the 
ciples.” 7a ST Oe Repeaeeah rhein na t7a20 | the census exhibit, wherein it is shown that, while | domination of Turkey by the Memlooks, who 

_. In accordance with this call, 107 delegates, 67 ad rea Tete e eee e eee teen ee nees i 360,522 1,500 New York ranks first as a manufacturing center, | were descended from Caucasian military slaves 
of whom were from Pittsburgh and vicinity, met | Cincinnati, B28 7,075 Philadelphia is second, instead of third, as | of Saracenic masters. They had kept Egypt in 
at Pittsburgh on November 15, 1881, and organ- Mis Gee m2 Be a eee = Pe in the last case; Baltimore third, instead of sixth, | a state of disorder for two previous t ehseiha: 
izeda Federation of Trades’ and Labor Unions, for terete ea tae as in the case of a trading business solely ; Boston | The Memlooks were the sovereign power during 

_ the two fold purpose of spreading and building Lene. ete ato fourth, instead of fifth; Chicago fifth, instead of | the French invasion of 1798. ‘i The energetic 
up trade and labor unions, and to secure legisla- yoann REL pera tT ¥as = See Pyen | Second; Cincinnati sixth, instead of seventh; young commander of the Turkish army of occu- 
tion in favor of labor. Ease Qtile Per seiccncdanscditee cstieesisan 41,49) 1,385 


St. Louis, as a manufacturer, seventh, instead of 
fourth, and San Francisco eighth, the same as it 
ranked in the list of trading cities. 

The number of mercantile failures occurring 
during the past six months in the cities under 
discussion have been compiled for the especial 
purpose of arriving at the data referred to at the 
beginning of this article. We give them below, 
in connection with the business population of the 
cities named : 


pation, named Mehemet Ali Bey, contrived to 
murder the Memlook leaders, and by 1806 had 
made himself absolute master- of Egypt, after 
annexing several provinces. He next defied the 
Sultan’s authority altogether, and defeated his 
troops at Nizib, Syria, June, 1839. The result 
was a treaty confirming Mehemet Ali, then a 
pasha, as Viceroy of Egypt, with hereditary 
family rights. It may be here noted that Pasha 
is the highest order of Turkish nobility, Bey 
being second. 

Mehemet Ali died in 1849, and, according to 


The preamble to the declaration of principles 
is worthy of notice. It reads: ‘Whereas, a 
struggle is going on in the nations of the civilized 

_ world between the oppressors and the oppressed 
of all countries, a struggle between capital and 
labor, which must grow in intensity from year to 
year, and work disastrous results to the toiling 
millions of all nations if not combined for mutual 
protection and benefit.” The platform calls for 

_ legislative sanction to incorporate trades’ unions, 
_ the compulsory education of children, the pro- 


These figures indicate the numher of business 
establishments, having a distinctive place in the 
trading community, in proportion to the total pop- 
ulation. Working out the percentages, it will be 
observed that Kansas City contains the greatest 
number of purely mercantile and manufacturing 
enterprises (together) in proportion to popula- 
tion, the ratio being 3? per cent. The cities 
arranged in order, with percentages, are as 
follows : 

PER CENT, BUSINESS CONCERNS TO TOTAL POPULATION, 


Total No, mercan- 
No. busi- tile failures 
nessestab- first six 
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-recommend all trades’ and labor organizations to 
secure proper representation in all law-making 
bodies by means of the ballot, and to use all 
honorable measures by which this result can be 
accomplished.” The basis of representation 
allows one delegate to each local organization, 
one delegate to each 1,000 members of a national 
or international union, and up to five delegates 
for 32,000 members. Little beyond an organiza- 
tion was attempted. The next meeting tdkes place 
in Cleveland on the third Tuesday of November 
this year. Itis understood that very vigorous 


sustained considerable increase in the num- 
ber of inhabitants since 1880. Yet the rela- 
tive positions, which is the point aimed at, have 
not been materially affected, and the exhibit, so 
far as relative business importance .in proportion 
to population is concerned, remains good. The 
showing is noticeable, especially in the case of 
Brooklyn, which city, having more the character 
of a lodging-house for New Yorkers, naturally 
makes a comparatively insignificant exhibit as 
to number of business concerns. Chicago, 


of half the cities of Cairo and Alexandria (which 
were madeas elegant and substantial, as well paved 
and well kept, as many large French cities), and 
the construction of the magnificent harbor works 
at Alexandria. In 1866 the regal distinction was 
by the Sultan conferred on Ismail of Khidiv-el- 
Misr, or King of Egypt, together with the right 
of the direct succession of the throne from father 
to son. For these favors Ismail about doubled 
his annual tribute to the Sultan, making it 
$3,700,000. Further bribes obtained for Ismail 


The first half of 1882 is believed to constitute 
an average business period, having regard to the 
volume of business and the number of failures. 

The figures given enable us to present the 
following table of present percentages as to the 
number of failures per annum at the cities named, 
as compared with the number of concerns en- 
gaged in a commercial and manufacturing busi- 
ness. We append the list in the order of the 
highest business death rate : 


PRESENT PERCENTAGES OF BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS FAILING 
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pate in the deliberations, and a programme has 
been provisionally agreed upon looking to more 
definite results than usually characterize such 
bodies. All or nearly all the members are 
Knights of Labor, and the two organizations are 
intended to work in accord. 


in Brooklyn but 13. Kansas City, the ‘future 
great,” as its dwellers playfully term it, does a 
heavy distributive business in Missouri, a still 
larger one in Kansas, with considerable in 
Texas, Nebraska and Arkansas. As a mercan- 
tile outpost it is, therefore, enabled to do busi- 
ness in the proportion indicated above. The 
government statistics, giving the number of in- 
dustrial establishments in leading cities, enable 
us to give the number of purely mercantile con- 
cerns at various points under consideration. 
Using the total number of business establish- 
ments heretofore given in connection with the 
census reports as to manufacturing establish- 


cally, however, it remained and remains a 
nominal dependency of Turkey, the Egyptian 
sovereign furnishing Turkey the annual tribute 
and a contingent of troops in time of war. 

But the extravagance of Ismail was fast 
involving his country in ruin and inyoking the 
protests of the powers. He had raised loans 
from French and English bankers to the extent 
of $500,000,000. He sold to England his con- 
trolling interest in the Suez Canal Company for 
$20,000,000, but even then failed to meet the 
interest on his debts. England and France lost 
patience, and in the year 1879 applied such 
pressure, both at Constantinople and Cairo, that 


The number of business failures depends, of 
course, largely upon the character and extent of 
trading done. Beyond this, the disposition of 
larger traders in extending credits enters heavily 
into the account. Thus, on the Pacific coast and 
in the Mississippi valley numbers of small traders 
became insolvent during the past six months 
because their creditors preferred to pocket losses 
rather than to give more time in hope of future 
mending. Turning the percentages last given 
into the number of failures per thousand in busi- 
ness per annum, we have the following: 





_ BUSINESS POPULATION AND BUSI- 
t, NESS DEATHS. 
In studying communities from a sanitary point 
of view, population and mortuary statistics are 
primary lines of investigation. Naturally a 
parallel course is suggested in obtaining like 
insight into the business life of communities. 


Propor, who 
No, business fail in bus. 
establishments, annually. 
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tics to get at the average number of mercantile | Louisville. 1,06 2,414 
deaths in every 100 or 1,000 traders per 
annum, as a means of determining the death 
rate for business enterprises in the United 
States. They have, however, met with little 
success, Owing to the lack of figures as to the 


business population. No statistics of value of 


The relative mortality consequent upon ill- 
advised business ventures is indicated plainly by 
the above. Baltimore fortunately escaped a 
high proportion of business disaster, as also St. 
Louis, which, it is seen, ranks highest among the 
sixteen cities as respects success in business. 
These figures are doubly attractive in that they 
call for but little by way of explanation. As 


seat in the cabinet, but responsible only to their 
own governments. 

By another decree of April, 1880, the present 
Khedive appointed an international commission 
of liquidation, composed of seven members. The 
commission was invested with power to examine 
the whole financial situation of Egypt, and to 
draw up a law of liquidation regulating the rela- 


Kansas City, Minneapolis and St. Paul census 
statistics as to manufactures are not at hand. 
In the case of Brooklyn, the showing would be 
manifestly inaccurate if made in the same way as 
the others. We have shown that there are in 
Brooklyn 8,062 business establishments. The 
census reports give 5,089 as the number of man- 
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tions between Egypt and her creditors and to 
collect and distribute the revenues. All the 
great powers pledged themselves to accept such 
law of liquidation. 

In consideration of these concessions England 
and France, and Turkey, by reason of her acqui- 
escence, pledged themselves to uphold the King 
of Egypt. 

The disturbing figure in the present crisis is 
Two years ago he was merely a 
What first brought 


Arabi Bey. 
colonel in the Egyptian army. 
him into prominence was a pronunciamento he 
issued some eighteen months ago airing the views 
of the ‘national party.” At this time Arabi 
planted cannon in front of the Khedive’s palace 
and extorted increased pay for the army. We 
next find him Minister of War, the other minis- 
ters (also of the military) and the Chamber of 
Notables (a resuscitated body consisting of landed 
proprietors, delegates from the village com- 
munes) his puppets. The “army” was clamor- 
ing for his elevation to supreme power, and 
he was advocating the abolition of European 
interference in the government. From this time 
the financial controllers found they had no ex- 





chequer to control, and British policy suffered 
one severe and humiliating check after another. 
But England believed that all was to be set right 
by the ‘‘ European concert.” Negotiations went 
on, and it was evidently agreed that every diffi- 
culty relating to Egypt should be settled without 
excepting any point which might cause a future 
misunderstanding between the powers, and that 
no power should have exclusive political privi- 
leges or authority in Egypt. This was accepted 
as meaning that even the question of allowing 
British men-of-war through the canal should be 
duly considered. 

But these measures were interrupted. Early 
in this year a military revolt broke out in Alex- 
andria, led by Arabi, whose watch-cry had become 
‘Egypt for the Egyptians.” Lord Granville 
wrote a note about it that meant nothing in par- 





ticular. Gambetta was then in power in France. 
He turned his back on the European concert, 
and England followed him. With France’s in- 
dorsement the Joint Note was presented to the 
Khedive. Arabi scoffed at it. 
overthrow of Gambetta’s cabinet. 


Next came the 
Freycinet, 
his successor, refused to be bound by the policy 
of the Joint Note unless the other powers sanc- 
tioned it. So England dropped it, too, and slunk 
in behind France again, instead of boldly taking 
independent action which might at that time 
have more easily succeeded in restoring the 
Khedive’s shaken authority. The evident weak- 
of the French British cabinets 
strengthened Arabi’s endeavors. The excite- 
ment increased, and the deposition of the 
Khedive was openly demanded. Arabi and 
his clique had been dismissed from office, but 
the Khedive had to humble himself so far as 
to reappoint him. The European concert agreed 
to meet in conference at Constantinople. They 
did so, but the Sultan refused to participate. He 
was to be asked to send troops to Egypt as a 


ness and 


mandatory of the powers simply, but also de- 
clined to thus act as the policeman of Europe. 
England and France agreed, however, that, in 
case of the necessity arising at all, joint action 
by them should take place. But their evident 
disinclination to actively interfere emboldened 
Arabi. He uttered threats against the Suez 
canal, and the situation generally grew worse in 
Egypt, till on Sunday, June 11, riots occurred in 
Alexandria, during which several hundred Euro- 
peans were massacred by Arabs, and there is no 
longer any doubt that the soldiery participated. 
British war ships were outside Alexandria all 
this time, and yet made no effort to quiet or 
punish the city. There followed an exodus of 
In England 
the people were roused to an unusual pitch 
of excitement by these things, especially by 
the fear that the Suez canal might be injured. 
This not only involves a question of vast 
trade, but of the welfare of the British 
Empire itself. Their very existence depending 
on yielding to popular feeling, the Gladstone 
cabinet at last resolved on energetic action, not 
as anact of war against Egypt, or in connection 
with the probable ultimate decisions of the con- 


people from Cairo and Alexandria. 
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ference, which still sits, but simply avowedly to 
réestablish the Khedive’s authority, and to insure 
the safety of the canal. France was formally 
invited, as the ally of England, to participate, 
but it had been clear for some time that she 
would back out of her agreement. So England 
alone sent the ultimatum to Arabi, demanding 
the cessation of fortification work at Alexandria 
and the dismounting of guns. The refusal of 
these demands proved how infatuated the 
soldiery was, and brought upon Alexandria 
the fearful punishment meted out to her this 
week. With very slight loss the British fleet 
has destroyed all the fortifications of Alexandria, 
and compelled the vain soldiery to flee. The 
beautiful city has therefore been looted and fired 
by the Bedouin Arabs of the Desert, who have 
hovered about oytside like vultures for days. 
Just before the engagement commenced, the 
French fleet, according to a very convenient ar- 





rangement with the British admiral, set sail for 
Port Said. This inexplicably weak action of the 
French government and the success of the Brit- 
ish attack have produced in France bitter feel- 
ings of irritation and envy, which may take an 
unexpected turn if England occupies Egypt; and 
The French prestige 
in northern Africa has naturally suffered in in- 
yerse ratio to the British gain, and Frenchmen 
feel it. 

With respect to the attitude of Germany 
throughout all these events, it may be said that 
Bismarck’s policy is, like himself, unfathomable. 
He opposed a joint intervention of England and 
France in Egypt, saying, in his own blunt way, 
that he ‘didn’t expect to be believed, but he 
really was actuated by fear of a probable rupture 


this is more than probable. 


arising between those two friendly rivals in a 
country which was always a bone of contention 
He is now credited with having 
brought about the present humiliating position 


between them. 


of France, thus exciting the feeling of irritation 
against England, which is more likely than any- 
thing else to disturb the evtente cordiale between 
those powers, in which he expressed himself so 
deeply concerned. 

The Sultan, for his part, has all along declared 
the conference to be unnecessary, though objecting 
to forcibly intervene in Egypt himself. He sent 
down a pacificatory commission under Dervisch 
Pasha, which proved an utter fiasco, excépt to 
strengthen the hands of Arabi, upon whom the 
Sultan has from time to time bestowed several 
distinctions of the highest value in the eyes of the 
military party. On receiving notice that Alexan- 
dria would be bombarded, the Sultan formally 
protested in the strongest terms at the action of 
England. But, if the French version be true that 
there is really an understanding between Turkey 
and England, this was only a mock exhibition. 
The arch conspirator Bismarck is believed to be 


also at the bottom of this mysterious arrange- | 


ment. 

Arabi has quitted Alexandria with perhaps 
10,000 troops, and the better portion of the city 
is now a smoldering mass of ruins. If he really 
was the instigator of this destruction, and is still 
bent upon leaving the country a perfect wreck 
before the hated invader, there is no doubt he 
has the means at hand of gratifying such inten- 
tions. British marines have already landed in 
Alexandria, and troops will soon follow, though 
it is urged that they will merely act as a police 
force in conjunction with Turkey. In a few 
days, too, the Indian contingent will reach Suez ; 
and, when once the occupation of Egypt has 
begun, it is not easy to foresee when or how it 
will end. Arabi’s plans are supposed to be to 
oppose step by step the advance of foreign 
troops. The Nile is now rising rapidly in its 
valley, and, were the railroad destroyed and the 
irrigating canals opened, the country from Alex- 
andria to Cairo would be practically impassable. 
The defenses of Cairo are said to be much 
strengthened, and no doubt a desperate resistance 
would be made at that fanatical stronghold, while 
the wandering tribes could be gathering under 
the standard of the False Messiah in upper 
Egypt and preparing for a religious war. Arabi 
says he will thus collect 200,000 men. 




































In such 
a case, the well-being of England’s Indian 
empire prompts the suggeStion that the harmony 













































































































































be, its excuse for being pursued at disprop 01 = 
tionate cost is fairly questionable. He who 
planed the under side of his barn floor becaus 
smooth wood is more beautiful than ro’ 
would have no excuses made for him; and i: 
desirable that our weights for common ie 7 
should be helmeted bronze heads? If su 
could be made at no greater cost of labor the 
cast-iron ones, perhaps yes, except that it is 
just offense to beauty to profane the beautiful 
abusive uses. Must not the age which wash 
and cooked in splendidly wrought bronze 
deemed a by-gone one, anachronistic with 
ascending plane of progress, which means ae 
ness and abundance, loving beauty wi 
deifying it? The enthusiast may forgone 
multiform character of beauty, and there 
beauty in utility and purpose, so that a hay 
or a carpenter’s chisel may be as really beaut 
as a cameo. asl ee 
Is it not clear that the movement of manki 
is fixed, that it will make the indispensable 
‘production that which ministers to a service, 
will take beauty as far and as fast as it has ti 
Yet this view does not in the least look ee ; 
from a-union of artisan and artist, although it — 
does pronounce it useless to hope for restorat i 
of an age that necessarily depends upon hand — 
work. ‘At present [said a report of the Depart-_ 
ment of Practical Art] we seldom find an En 
workman who understands drawing.” D 
less such ignorance and the indifference accom- 
panying it are poor foundations for industria 
progress, and doubtless this is one of the 
natural evils of an age of machinery. Yet 
is it self contradictory, or a mere play upon 
words, to say that, while our artisans may and 
should be artists, it is not indispensable that our 
artists shall be artisans? Half a life time to 
make one silver shrine is not of the nineteenth 
century, or of any later one, until the utilities 
so easily satisfied that time is plentier than now 
Still we may wisely begin at the beginning, 
make art-education part of the rudiments, on t 
Froebel kindergarten (or other) system, but (i 
production is to be thought of) only so that pi 0- 
duction be not laden down with the quest for 
beauty. The economist, the essayist, the m 
facturer, the trader and the consumer are 
all at one, or to this, if they but rightly see it. 
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should be sustained between England and the 
Sultan, the latter being regarded even by Hindoos 
as the head of Islamism. With so complicated 
a situation, it is not surprising that England looks 
upon the crisis as one of the utmost gravity. 

THE UNION OF ART AND INDUSTRY. 

More than twenty years ago the Swiss govern- 
ment established in Zurich a general scientific 
institution, whose cost, $100,000 a year, is borne 
by a population not larger than dwells within 
five miles of the New York City Hall. Other 
continental countries have done the like, and 
some leading industries in England have estab- 
lished specialist schools. Do technical schools 
help industrial development? The manufac- 
turers in England say so, and that their hardest 
competition comes from countries where techni- 
cal education has recognition. Does the art of 
design help the art of production ¢ ? The indus- 
trial and commercial world is beginning to think 
so, and this was the argument of an address 
delivered in Manchester by Cardinal Wiseman 
some years ago, but as new as ever now. His 
definition of the arts of production is the usual 
broad one; of the arts of design, ‘‘ those which 
represent nature to us in any form, or which bring 
before us beauty, whether in form or in color.” 
His most striking point is in imagining, first, a 
museum department of classical art, to contain 
(allin real specimens, not copies) statues, mosaics, 
Etruscan vases, bronze vessels and mural 
paintings from Herculaneum, medals and coins, 
engraved gems, and whatever would make a 
noble collection; next, he imagines that all these 
articles, having belonged toa Roman dwelling of 
the first century, are suddenly discovered and re- 
claimed by their original owner. To him these 
are not at all uncommon articles, and he indig- 
nantly scatters them. The statues go out into 
his garden; the mosaic goes ‘underfoot, to be 
walked upon by anybody ; the Etruscan vases he 
recognizes at once, and he «sends one to the 
kitchen, to hold oil again; one to the scullery, 
for water; the drinking cups to the pantry; the 
wash-basins go to the dressing-rooms; the bronze 
vessels go to the kitchen, as well as to other 
rooms ;~the exquisite gems are put on as finger 
rings; the coins are pocketed again as common 
money. These magnificent productions of art, 
the finest the world can show, were thus fruits 
of the art of production, and the point of this 
most striking imagining is that ‘‘there was a 
period in Rome, and there were similar periods 
in other countries at different times, when there 
was no distinction between the arts of production 
and the arts of design, but those very things 
which to us now are objects of admiration as 
artistic work, were then merely things made and 
fashioned as we see them for the ordinary use 
to which we adapt other things of perhaps simi- 
lar substances, but of a very different form.’”’ The 
beautiful objects found in the two buried cities 
must have been for common use, although the 
handles and rings of the common cooking utensils 
are finished far beyond the finest Parisian bronzes 
of to-day. The chains of steelyards for weighing 
provisions are delicately worked, and the weight 
is frequently a helmeted head, beautifully cut; 
the weights are accurate; and, as no other things 
which could have been the common utensils of 
these people have been found, these must have 
been the ones, because it is absurd to suppose 
that the commoner ones were snatched away in 
the flight. 

From other illustrations in other cities and 
later times, the Cardinal finds that useful things 
were made beautiful things, and that the work- 
man was an artist; and he would bring back the 
condition in which the arts of design are insepar- 
ably interwoven with the arts of production, 
which ‘can only be when we are able to fill the 
mind of our artisans with true principles, until 
really these have pervaded their souls, and until 
the true feeling of art is at their finger-ends,”’ 
because ‘‘at any period in which there has been 
a really close union between the arts of produc- 
tion and the arts of design this has resulted 
from the union in one person of the artist and the 
artisan.” 

But is this possible? Beauty is doubtless 
its own excuse for being; but that it is, or can 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

In a recent letter addressed to the secre 
the Silk Association of America, Mr. : 
Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
makes the following statement: — 
“<The place of silk among the textiles is that of 
gold among the metals, and of the diamond 
among precious stones. In the varied mant 
factures of silk goods the laborer is both a 
and artisan. The silk industry, from the co co 00 
to the finished product, furnishes perhap 
greater variety of employments of labor than ¢ 
other line of industry. This results mainly fr fi 
the fact that the manufactures of silk contrib 
so largely to personal adornment, and meet in 
high a degree the demands of the awaken 
esthetic sense of our people. ‘This sense, sepa- 
rated from all silly sentimentality and foolishness 
which would degrade it, gives rise to a large and 
constantly increasing demand for mechanical and 
artistic skill in all the industries of the country, 
but especially in the manufactures of a 
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ment so large a field of employment, especie 
for females, it should, I think, command — 1 
earnest sympathy and moral support of every 
man and woman who appreciates the importance 
of encouraging enterprises promotive of 
interests of American labor. 





with the Austro-Hungarian Oriental Ewe 
so with the rest of Europe. It is necessary first, , 
however, to dislodge Baron Hirsch, a railway ? 
potentate who has hitherto worked the railways: 
of European Turkey as if they were his own pri- 
vate property. Attacks are being made on him 
in various quarters, and startling revelations 
appear of his career which read like oriental tz 
He is stated to have himself boasted of ha 





























































pocketed $25,000,000 in six years, and now 
seeks to bring the poor Turkish government in 
his debtor on the working account to the extent 
of $30,000,000 more, and this notwithstanding 
__ the notoriously bad way in which his work has 
been done. The baron evidently is proceeding 
on the well-known oriental principle of asking 
ten times as much as he will be glad to accept. 
There is an impression that it will not be such 
in 80 easy matter to dislodge him as is supposed, 
although the fate of Hudson, the great English 
railway king, should be a warning to the baron 
_ and all other railway autocrats. 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a recent memorial 
of the Scotch Farmers’ Alliance, with respect to 
land legislation, admitted the necessity for apply- 
ing prompt remedies to the grievances of which 
_ they complained. He said that the government 
- had already laid down the general doctrine that 
‘compensation should be given for improvements, 
i. and that the investment of capital by a farmer 
should be rendered secure. The facilities for 
the transfer of land and doing away with entails 
were questions demanding the consideration of 
Parliament; in fact, Mr. Gladstone expressed it 
__ as his own opinion, as much as that of various 
_ members of the government, that the principle 
| of entail was unsound and unjust to all parties 
~ concerned, although the government, as a whole, 
had not had occasion as yet to decide that ques- 
tion. It may be remarked that the expression 
“principle of entail” is misleading, and it 
_ would be more proper to say that the existing 
system of settling estates is the true question 
which awaits solution. There-is no law com- 
 peliling people to entail their property. The 
settlements, which are voluntarily entered into 
_ between the contracting parties, limit the enjoy- 
ment and control of property in a manner which 
ke he Land law reformers consider injurious, and 
_ preventing the free circulation of land,which they 
consider necessary in the interest of farmers, 
landlords and the community at large. 
According to Mr. John Wisker, of Melbourne, 
in a late Fortnightly Review, a very serious 
problem is awaiting solution in Queensland. 
Under a law permitting the importation of Poly- 
nesians as laborers on the sugar plantations in 
that colony, there has sprung up what is described 
as little better than an organized slave trade. 
The natives are imported on a_three-years’ 
engagement, at $30 a year, besides board, lodg- 
ing, etc. At the end of the term they are sup- 
posed to be paid up and sent back home to their 
islands free. Should the laborer die at the end 
of this time, the planter saves his wages and 
passage, or, as the Pad/ Mall Gazette puts it, ‘a 
- skillful cane-grower who can use up his laborers 
in two years and eleven months is £17 Ios. in 
_ pocket.’”” The same authority charges that the 
_ system is fraught with immorality, slavery and 
murder, which is in part evidenced by the death 
* rate of Polynesians in Queensland. This amounts 
48) nearly one hundred per thousand between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty-two, while in England 
the death rate is only nine. This extraordinary 
‘mortality can only be accounted for by causes 
such as are alleged to arise from the monstrous 
system which renders the profession of Chris- 
tianity and civilization a perfect mockery. 


PS 
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The Pall Mall Gazette is troubled as to the 
meaning of names applied to commodities of 
trade, which anxiety has been precipitated by 
the recent announcement of the successful Ameri- 
can manufacture of ‘‘imitation factory cheese.”’ 
Our contemporary points out that ‘¢ vitalizing 
competition, which has so improved the legiti- 
mate relations of production and consumption, is 
now driving men to ‘improve’ the quantity as 
well, by the addition and substitution of totally 
foreign products under the one established name.” 
For example, although the supply of genuine 
grape-juice brandy has fallen off from 15,000,000 
gallons a year ten years ago to 1,000,000 gallons 
last year, six times that amount is now exported 
_ from France under the one name. The Gazette 
takes comfort in the thought that salvation from 
ch wholesale substitutions has before now 
een brought about by natural remedies, such 
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as cheapening of the genuine product ; that com- 
mercial remedies, such as faith in names of firms 
and brands, still exists; and, if these prove insuf- 
ficent, legislative remedies will be applied. 





A London correspondent writes that during 
the last three or four weeks foreign meat and 
factory cheese have been much discussed in Lon- 
don. The frauds of the butcher are almost as 
abominable as the sham cheese atrocity. Half a 
dozen influential persons have, therefore, been 
discussing the formation of a British Consumers’ 
Protection League. The title first suggested was 
the Anti-Adulterated Foreign Produce League ; 
but that title would hardly cover the foreign meat 
fraud. The value of imported meat, dead and 
alive, was a little over £4,000,000 in 1860; 
in 1880 it was nearly £27,000,000. During 
the past twelve months there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the trade, and one may be 
sure that on the average the value of the import 
of foreign meat is over £2,750,000 per month. 
The consumption of meat in the British metropo- 
lis is enormous, and, of course, a considerable 
portion of the foreign meat is sold in London. 


Yet it is impossible to find a butcher’s shop 
in any part of London at 
meat is sold as foreign meat. The butchers 
buy at foreign meat prices and sell at 
home meat prices, and the profit is prodigious, 
for the meat that they could profitably sell at 7d. 
or 8d. per pound they dispose of at 11d. or Is. 
per pound. The promoters of the Consumers’ 
League would ask Parliament’to make it an 
offense, punishable by fine and imprisonment, to 
sell foreign meat as British meat. It is probable, 
however, that the butchers will treat the pro- 
posed law with contempt, for it would be difficult 
to convict them of the offense. There has been 
no lack of inspection and vigilance, yet not a 
butcher has been detected. The manager of a 
large and popular restaurant states confidentially 
that a great deal of the prime Scotch he put 
before his customers had come across the 
Atlantic. He said: ‘*We have an arrangement 
with our meat purveyor. With our consumption 
price is important; so is quality. The figure is 
low. Only provided the quality is right, we do 
not ask if the beef is Scotch or American. I 
never had a complaint. When the beef is cooked 
you can no more distinguish the American from 
the English than you can tell whether bread is 
made from American or English flour.” 


which foreign 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONDITION OF THE BRITISH WORK- 
ING CLASSES. 

London, June 20.—It is not easy to ascertain 
the condition, the privileges, the wants and the 
wishes of the British working classes. 

The working-class leader needs to beinformed. 
What he does not do is to tell us the actual 
state of affairs in the agricultural laborer’s cot- 
tage and in the mechanic’s apartments. Take 
Joseph Arch as an example. About the zeal and 
honesty of Mr. Arch there is no doubt. He has 
had experience of the life of the agricultural 
laborer. He is free from any paltry parvenu 
pride. Some of his pictures of agricultural life 
are admirable, for Mr. Arch has had long prac- 
tice in speaking, having been a local preacher. 
But his representations are not accurate. He 
deduces general conclusions from single cases. 

He is prone to depict all agricultural laborers 
as overworked and doomed to pauperism. There 
are doubtless cases of overwork, but generally 
the physical condition of the agricultural laborer 
is excellent, and good physical condition is 
incompatible with excess of physical toil. There 
is pauperism in rural districts, but there are also 
cases of prosperity, and now and then one finds 
an agricultural laborer who, despite low wages, 
has saved asum of money, not perhaps entirely 
out of his wages, but because he has turned a 
patch of ground to good account. The pessimism 
of a Joseph Arch is quite as inaccurate as the 
optimism of harvest-home orators who depict 
the agricultural laborer as the happiest and most 
favored of mortals. 
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‘seated and widespread discontent. I 











The British workman is willing to talk freely 
about his affairs, his prospects, his hopes, his fears, 
and his opinions. He will not be ‘‘interviewed,”’ 
in the ordinary sense of that word, but he will con- 
verse in an informal manner witha person whom 
he does not suspect to be an employer. I have 
had many opportunities of ascertaining the actual 
condition of the British working class, and a brief 
summary of my information on this head may be 
igteresting. I ought to say that my inquiries 
have been confined to England, and that I know 
more about the artisans than the agricultural 
laborers. By the way, the gulf between the 
two kinds of labor has been considerably nar- 
rowed. What most impresses me is the deep- 
do not 
refer to the discontent of the men who are out of 
employ, or who hold that their wages ought fo 
be raised, but to the discontent of men who have 
I call the dis- 
content deep seated because it goes to the very 
foundation of the social system. 


no apparent cause for complaint. 


If we look back to the time of the repeal of the 
Corn laws, we see at once that the condition of 
the laboring class has materially changed. The rate 
of wages is much higher, the supply of foodis more 
abundant, and the style and quality of dress has 
improved. On a fine Sunday afternoon or on a 
public holiday a stranger would be surprised by 
the dress of the working class. But is the material 
improvement as great as the material change ? 
With regard to wages, that question must, of course, 
be answered in the negative. Compared with the 
general advancement in prices, the general en- 
hancement of the value of property, the general 
increase in incomes from commerce and from 
property, the earnings of the working class are 
probably very little in excess of their earnings 
forty years ago. I say probably, because an 
exact estimate cannot be made. Workingmen 
have told me over and over again that they are 
not relatively better offas regards wages. Butitisa 
fact that they have a more abundant supply of food, 
and that may be partly due toa relative, as well as 
actual, increase of pay; but it must be admitted 
that the greater supply of food is mainly due to 
the free trade policy, that has brought so much 
food into the British market. As to the improve- 
ment in dress, that must be ascribed mainly to 
the improvements in manufacture. A very im- 
portant item to be considered is that the working 
day has been shortened. Workmen assert that 
quite as much work is done in the fewer hours, 
because the greater rest gives the worker greater 
energy. On the other hand, the master builders, 
during the last great strike in the London trade, 
put forward a statement that the return of work 
done per hour was not greater than when the 
men worked for a greater number of hours per 
week. At all events, it must be conceded that 
the curtailment of the working day is a benefit to 
the laborer, and some allowance should be made 
for it in comparing the workman’s earnings now 
with his earnings forty years ago. 
to what is deemed by the workmen a proof that 
their condition has not improved as it ought to 
have done. Both in towns and in suburbs there 
is a marked improvement in the houses occupied 
by the middle middle class and the lower middle 
class. The houses are more showy, more roomy 
and better fitted. But, despite all the efforts of 
philanthropists and of the legislature, there has 
been no improvement—that is, no general im- 
provement—in the dwellings of the working 
class—that is, of artisans’ dwellings. The work- 
ing class ‘* buildings,” such as those erected 
under the auspices of the Peabody fund, afford 
sanitary accommodation at rentals which well-to- 


I now come 


do workmen can afford, and which are cheap 
compared to the rents for rooms. But these 
‘*model buildings” are not much liked by the 
working class, who call them ‘‘barracks,’’ and 
sometimes ‘‘unions.’’ In London the workman 
has to pay from four to seven shillings a.week 
for one or two miserable rooms, and in point of 
dwelling accommodations he is not better off—I 
am confident he is even worse off—than he was 
forty years ago. Ata trade meeting these words 
were painted on a board that was fixed over the 
chair : “Justice. The workmen, who build 
houses for men, live in hovels. Workmen, be 


grateful.” 


If the workmen had suitable dwellings, good 
dress, and plenty of food, would they be con- 
tented? Assuredly not. 
the statesmen and politicians who assumed and 
still assume that without hunger there cannot be 
serious discontent, are mistaken. Of course, in 
the day of famine the cry is for food; but in the | 
day of plenty there are other cravings. The 
socialist doctrine of equality is popular among 


I am convinced that 


the workmen—and, I must add, among their 
wives—to an extent unimagined by those who 
have not investigated for themselves the condi- 
tion of the working class. 

The politics of the working class are neither 
The working man in 
this country has but one desire in regard to 


radical or conservative. 


politics—that is, to get a legislature that will 
enforce his claim to a division of commercial 
profit, and a system of government that will 
support his claim to social equality. That is 
what the workmen call their bill of rights. They 
contend that is entitled 


share of the profits of the business. 


the workman to a 
It would 
be easy to show, only it is absolutely unneces- 
sary to do so, that the idea of partnership by law 
is preposterous, and that the seller of labor is not 
entitled to, and will not be able to obtain, more 
Yet the idea 
is widespread and has been much developed by 


than the market price for his labor. 


the industrial partnership schemes of speculative 
philanthropists. 

What is meant by good wages? That is a 
question that was put by the delegate of work- 
An em- 
ployer replied, the highest rate of wages that 
could be obtained in the trade. The delegate 
said that it was the best pay attainable in the 
present state of the law, but certainly in a period 


men at a conference with employers. 


of trade depression it would not be good wages. 
The workman’s notion of good wages is such pay 
as leaves a surplus at the disposal of the workman 
when he has paid for his support and the support 
of his family. 1 have seen a letter from the 
delegate in which he said that a workman was 
always entitled to such a rate of pay as would 
enable him to live; but, except in time of trade 
depression, he was entitled to such a rate of pay 
as would leave him a surplus or profit after the 
payment of the cost of living. This is one of the 
instances in which we find that the free laborer is 
not content with his right to sell his labor on any 
terms he chooses to demand and can obtain, but 
also claims a right to be provided for, under all 
circumstances, with work to be paid for at a liv- 
The use of the word profit in con- 
nection with the rate of wages is worthy of 
As indicated, it means that, 
in the opinion of the workman, he is selling his 
labor without a profit if his wages do not more 
He puts him- 
self in the position of a machine which does not 
work profitably if it does not yield more than the 
cost of keeping it going. If the labor is sold at 
a profit, then the earnings of the workman leave 
the workman a surplus after he has provided for 
They, 
the exponents of the theory, add that the best way 


ing price. 


special attention. 


than cover the cost of his living. 


his living and the living of his family. 


to secure the profit, which must often depend 
upon the state of business, is for the work- 
man to'receive in wages the cost of his living, 
and then to have a share in the profits of the busi- 
ness. If, however, the employers do not like 
that arrangement, they must give the workman 
his profit in the form of increased wages—that is, 
must pay wages that more than suffice for the liy- 
I have contended 
with workmen that such a division of wages is 
impracticable because the cost of living is not a 
fixed quantity. The reply to that contention has 
been that an average must be taken, and that 
unless a workman is exceptionally burdened he 
ought in prosperous times to earn more than 
enough to pay for the cost of living. 
ous times the British workmen have had surplus 


ing expenses of the workman. 


In prosper- 


or profit wages, as may be seen by an examina- 
tion of the revenue returns. I do not mean that 
workmen have spent all their surplus money in 
drink, for on that point there is ridiculous exag- 
geration ; but when the workman is earning high 
wages, which he would call profitable wages, he 
spends some of his surplus cash in drink. 

My conclusion is that the British working 
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class—I do not now refer to the agricultural 
laborers—is not in what can be fairly described 
as a satisfactory condition. As regards food and 
clothing, he has not so much to complain of, but 
he is badly housed, and his wages do not more 
than cover the cost of living. If there is a 
great revival of trade he will get higher pay, 
and that may allay, though it cannot eradicate, 
the seething discontent I have endeavored to 
depict. 

The position of the agricultural laborer has 
improved in a greater degree than that of the 
artisan, one reason being that there was more 
urgent need for speedy improvement. He is 
better housed, the boon of a little bit of ground 
has become the rule rather than the exception, 
and the increase of wages has been greater than 
the increase in the cost of living. Yet the agri- 
cultural laborers are not satisfied. They hold 
that they ought to have a sort of partnership 
interest in the business of agriculture, and they 
if they get the franchise their end will be 
Mr. Gladstone lately said that there 
is a social revolution in Ireland. The elements 
of a social struggle, perhaps a social convulsion, 
are not lacking in England. 


think 
attained. 





LETTERS TOA PLP OR 


A REVIEW OF THE SANDED COTTON 
QUESTION. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Sirn—The sanded cotton question still has 
interest, especially as its treatment by the public 
prints here and on the other side seems to have 
The 
European papers claim a premeditated ‘ adultera- 
tion”; on the other hand, our papers insist that 
the tales told of cotton debased with sand to the 
extent claimed are extravagant and not founded 
Baled cotton not 


taken a controversial and partisan form. 


on fact. Both are in error. 
unfrequently goes to market in which the sand on 
separation will be found to outweigh the cotton. 
Tis sand is not put into the cotton by the packer, 
as surmised by the consumer, though its appear- 
ance would—without a knowledge of the facts— 
Very dry 


and very wet weather both cause cotton to be 


make the suspicion a very natural one. 
sandy. In dry weather the wind surcharges the 
atmosphere with clouds, not only of impalpable 
dust, but of sharp, gritty sand, which adheres 
to the mucilaginous coating of the fibres of the 
freshly-opened cotton boll. This is the origin of 
Rain beats out the 
cotton from the boll on to the ground, and spat- 


sandy clean (white) cotton. 


ters the dirt from the ground up on to the lower 
bolls. 
The gin rids the cotton of a portion of this sand, 


This is the origin of sandy dirty cotton. 
but never of all. The interior of a gin-house, 
while the gin is in operation, is stifling. During 
the ginning of very dirty cottons the metal ribs 
of the gin and teeth of the saws are rapidly 
worn, and clouds of dust are deposited on every 
projection, ledge, and even on the (unplaned) 
planked walls of the room. Light tags of cotton 
are blown about and hang from the joists and 
these in time become so 
charged with dust and sand that they drop into 
the lint pile of their own weight. A careful 
ginner will keep his lint-room comparatively 
clean, and remove these gin tags before they 
fall; but cleanliness is the exception, and not the 
rule, the more especially as most ginners gin for 
the public, and their patrons gauge the com- 
parative merits of the different gins more by the 
proportion that the lint (ginned) cotton turned 
out bears to the weight of seed (unginned) cot- 
ton carried to the gin than by its cleanliness or 
quality. 
cotton brought to him, and the producer who 
brings to him clean, nice cotton to gin imme- 
diately 


rafters of the roof; 


after dirty cotton has been ginned is 
likely to have it considerably infused with the 
dirt distributed throughout the gin-house during 
It will 
readily be seen that an acquaintance with the 
manipulation of the cotton for market explains 
the natural presence of sand, which the con 
sumer, from appearances when it comes to him, 
believes to have been intentionally admixed with 
it. During a thirty years’ experience as a cotton 


the ginning of its dirty predecessor. 



























































he gets it. 
heavy rain will make a great difference in the 
quality of two days’ picking. 
very inconvenient to keep these different qualities 
separate in the pens or houses into which the 
baskets are emptied. 
house, it is frequently crowded with the unginned 
cotton of others who had hauled ahead, and, while 
awaiting its turn there, it is still more incon- 
venient to keep the grades apart. 
separate, the 1,500 pounds, though alike in quality 
before ginning, will not be so afterward; the 
motes and heavier particles remain mostly where 
they fall, under the mouth of the gin flue, while 
the clean, lighter portions, roll over to the edge 
of the pile; yet this all goes into one bale. 
bales are made up by putting the remnants of 
two or more crops together without judicious 
examination of the sample of each. 
ginners take their toll in kind, and this toll-cotton 
is all ginned and packed together. 
of in adulteration with sand—is where intentional 
dishonesty not unfrequently comes in. 
become a very common practice to pack the best 
cotton at top and bottom of the bale, where, in 
selling, the sample is taken. 
often known the bale so placed purposely on the 
wagon that the top or bottom, on which the best 
cotton occurred, if there were a difference, should 
happen next to the sampler. 
difference between the external and internal con- 
tents of the bale is so marked as to be designated 
‘‘plating.” 
you samples of two bales which I bought a few 
days ago on the lighter sample, but on delivery 
found to be composed of the dark sample, except 
about one-sixth on the top and bottom of each 
bale. 
lion, as the sides of the bales were left uncovered; 
but, as the United States law now requires—as a 
precaution against fire—all cotton carried by 
passenger steamers to be entirely covered with 
bagging, detection is not so easy. 


evils to be remedied unless it is made evident to 


by the change. 
difference than at present made in the price of 


The public ginner has all grades of 


buyer from first hands I have never known or 
suspected such an intentional admixture. 


Great annoyance is experienced from the pack- 


ing of two or more qualities of cotton in the same 
bale, and the consequent unreliability of the 
sample by which it is sold, and which is presumed 
to be an exhibit of its contents. 
most frequently does occur honestly under the 
present system—or want of system—in handling 
it. The 1,500 pounds of loose seed cotton 
required to turn out a 500-pound bale occupies 
a very much larger space than the consumer 
would suppose from the compact form in which 


This may and 


It is picked boll by boll, and one 


It is frequently 


When hauled to the gin- 


Even if kept 


Many 


Many 
Here—instead 


It has 


Indeed, I have 


Sometimes this 


By this mail’s parcel post I send 


Formerly this deception was easy of detec- 


Preaching to the producer will not cause these 


him that his interest pecuniarily will be served 
As long as there is no greater 


clean and sandy cottons, there is no sufficient 
inducement for the adoption of expedients to 
remove the sand, to keep gin-houses clean, or to 
pack bales of even quality. Country buyers are 
too lax in receiving cottons bought on sample ; 
a sample will be drawn from the best side of a 
bale, hawked round town in the hand, shaken 
and pulled to pieces until all the sand it contained 
is shaken out, and when sold on this manipulated 
sample the bale is often received by the purchaser 
without question or comparison with the sample. 
The chances are that, if it can be once sold and 
delivered, no matter what deception and fraud 
may have been practiced in the packing, the pro- 
ducer will never hear any more of it. Every 
bale ought to be identified from the packer to the 
consumer, and, if false-packed, should be returned 
with the accumulated cost as a penalty against 
the guilty party. Theoretically, every mixed bale 
is understood to be ruled down to the value of 
the lowest grade it contains, and the practical 
application of this rule would doubtless soon 
reduce the number of mixed bales on the market; 
but all the chances are in favor of its getting 
through without detection until after its identity 
is lost. The proportion of sand contained in a 
sample could be ascertained by weight, and its 
value graded down accordingly. As longas it is 
to the interest of the careless or fraudulent packer 
to take the chances, these evils will not be 
remedied; on the other hand, they will continue 
































































to become more general. The heretofore careful 
producer complains that his careless neighbor 
gets as good a price for his cotton as he does, or 
that the difference does not pay him for his extra 
care, and men—/onorable men—openly defend 
practices in cotton packing which they would 
characterize as rank dishonesty if practiced with 
other articles of merchandise. 


Minden, La., July 1. GooDwWILL, 





THE STATISTICS OF TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY. 

A correspondent of BRADSTREET’S called on 
Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, a few days ago. Referring to the fact 
that, in his recent report on the comparative 
rates of wages in the manufacturing establish- 
ments.of the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, he had declined to make any positive state- 
ment upon this point on the authority of his 
office, Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., said recently to 
the correspondent of BRADSTREET’s: ‘‘In my 
opinion, the inquiry contained in the Senate 
resolution should have been referred to an office 
of the government which should have been 
created at least fifty years ago—I mean an office 
charged with the duty of furnishing information 
to Congress in regard to manufactures, just as 
the Department of Agriculture is now charged 
with the duty of furnishing information in regard 
to agriculture. For the next fiscal year Congress 
has appropriated $427,280 for carrying on the 
work of that department, of which amount the 
sum of $181,000 is to be expended for the col- 
lection of information and for conducting experi- 
ments and investigations; but the manufacturing 
interests of the country are much more complex 
in their nature than are those of agriculture, and 
yet no officer of the government has ever been 
appointed, nor a dollar appropriated, for the 
specific purpose of procuring information in 
regard to the interests of our great manufacturing 
industries, except through the decennial cen- 
suses. This is all the more strange in view of 
the fact that Congress has been legislating for 
more than three-quarters of a century in regard 
to matters vitally affecting the manufacturing 
interests of the country. I refer, of course, to 
tariff legislation. 

It is impossible just now to state the total 
value of the manufactures of the United States, 
even approximately. The Superintendent of the 
Census states the value of the manufactures of 
twenty cities at $2,090,090,035. 

Correspondent.—You did, however, furnish in 
your report a considerable amount of information 
in regard to the comparative rates of wages in 
the several countries, did you not ? 

Mr. Nimmo.—Oh, yes; I addressed letters 
to quite a number of prominent gentlemen who, 
I thought, would be able to furnish information 
in regard to the rates of wages in the manufac- 
tures of iron, cotton, wool and leather, and also 
of silk. I sought such information from gentle- 
men of ability who entertain decided views upon 
both sides of the great question of governmental 
policy regarding the tariff. The conflicting 
nature of the information thus presented may, 
T think, be regarded as showing the importance 
of a careful and impartial investigation of the sub- 
ject by the government, embracing not only rates 
of wages, but also cost of living in the different 
countries. As I stated in my report, the com- 
plexity of the question propounded in the Senate 
resolution arises from the different conditions under 
which labor is employed in the several countries. 

Correspondent.—Whiat office or offices of the 
government are now especially charged with the 
duty of furnishing information in regard to com- 
merce and mining ? 

Mr. Nimmo.—The duty of furnishing inform- 
ation in regard to commerce and transportation 
devolves upon this bureau. These, in fact, are 
the only subjects in regard to which appropria- 
tions are made for the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics. There is no office of the government 
especially charged with the duty of furnishing 
information in regard to the mining interests of 
the United States generally. The present organ- 
ization of the Geological Survey seems to make 
it the proper office for furnishing such informa- 


tion, but the functions of that office would have — 
to be enlarged to enable it to supply complete — 
information in regard to the entire mining inter- 

ests of the country. The most important addi- , 
tional duty to be imposed on it is the collection 
of mining statistics. } 
and Mining of the House of Representatives has — 

reported in favor of such an enlargement. x 


THE CAREER OF HOFFMANN ON 


‘‘Nothing could better illustrate the old truth — 
that it takes ten times as much industry, ability 
and perseverance to make a successful ee : 
to make a successful honest man, than the care 
of that great diplomatic and financial ee whee 4 
has just been condemned to seven years’ penal Xs 
servitude at Vienna. 
of those every-day swindlers, like the familiar — 
French count of the German watering-place, who 
gain a precarious, if comfortable, subsistence by 
merely pretending to be acquainted with great 
people or engaged in great affairs. 
the great acquaintance and great business, 
the reputation, of which he lived, had a me 
existence, though the method by which he at- 
tained them was falsehood, and the purpose to — 
which he turned them plunder. 
ally produced a very friendly “letter from the 
Prince of Wales’s private secretary. He had 
just before his arrest arranged for the ee f. 
tion of a railway between Pesth and Raab, on — 
which he was to receive a commission of £200,- 
000, and this at the time when his unpaid debts — 
amounted to £17,000, and his whole wordly- 
wealth consisted of ‘ £10 worth of orders and 
decorations.’ 
‘Who steals my purse steals trash.’ And as 

truly, though more sorrowfully, might he continue 
the declan, ‘but he that filches from me my — 2 
good name,’ etc. 
held out another month or two, he might have | . 
lived and died in wealth and honor.” ~ _ 


BOLTON AND THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


writes of the cotton trade of Oldham and he 
Egyptian crisis, as follows: 
embroglio in Egypt is already having a ee 
damaging effect upon the trade of Bolton — 
and the neighborhood. 
class of yarns for which Bolton is noted— 
40s 
from the long-stapled cotton grown in Egyp 
this is not to be wondered at. 
are spun from sea island and other classes - 
of cotton, but practically the numbers named — 





industry of Bolton has to depend almost entirely 


There is no doubt that the success of one 



























































The Committee on Mines / 


aes 


THE CONTINENT. ; 
The Pall Mall Gazette has the following: 


For Hoffmann was not one Ae f 


In this case 


aa 
real ea 


Hoffmann actu 





vi 


Truly might Herr Hoffmann he ; 


If his ‘ good name’ had only 


bi 


A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 


The anforneeeees ' 


Considering that the 


to 120s twists—can only be spun 


Other counts — 


(40s to 120s) constitute the great bulk of the Bol- 
ton trade. Thus it will be seen that the chief @ 


for the supply of its raw material upon Egyp 


town has added greatly to the prosperit 
of Egypt. The first exportation of cotton from 
Alexandria was made in 1821, and amounted to . 
88,736 pounds; in 1831 it was 38,000 bales; Fy 

1841, 41,000 bales; 1851, 67,000 bales ; 1871, 
272,000 bales; and 1881, 274,000 bales. The s 
total quantity imported into this country for the r 
twenty-five weeks ending June 24, 1882, was th 
144,428 bales, against 153,629 bales for the corre- x 
sponding period of 1881. The crop of 18812 wah x 
of poor quality, and, as soon as it began to arrive 
in England, employers bought very largely of it, 
doubtless anticipating that a still more inferior — , 
quality would be in the market toward the close 
of the season, and the result is the storage of a 
larger quantity of cotton than has been known — 
for years. Of course this demand, coupled with 
the present political crisis in Egypt, has couvedle r 
a considerable advance in quotations. The fol- 
lowing shows the prices paid for good fair % 
Egyptian cotton, and the prices obtained for the — 
better qualities of 60s twist at the dates named: 
Good fair Egyptian cotton per pound, May 5, \ 
756d.; June 24, gd. Better qualities 60s twist — 
per pound, May 5, 15d.; June 24, 17d. bah 

As the new crop begins to arrive sparingly in _ 

October, but more fully in November, the ques- 
tion as to its being well gathered begins to aro as 
great anxiety. 










































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 


_ A married woman insured her building against 
loss by fire, and in her absence her husband wil- 
fully set fire to it, and caused its destruction. 
The insurance company refused to pay her loss, 
and she sued to recover it, Perry vs. Mechanics’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, in the United States 
Circuit Court, at Providence, R. I., in April. 
Judge Lowell, in giving judgment on a verdict 
in her favor, said: The husband has a revocable 
agency to collect rents and: profits of his wife’s 
estate until she chooses to revoke it, and has a 
ested remainder in her realty if children have been 
Db orn alive. He has no power, however, to affect 
her title by any act or neglect, and she cannot be 
held responsible for his criminal conduct. If 
this insurance money is received by the wife it 
will belong exclusively to her, and a trustee may 
es appointed at any time to protect it from her 
husband. 


When a tax-payer has been sued for his taxes, 
nd has been notified of the suit as required by 
the statute, he cannot attack the judgment ren- 
dered against him in another action as a cloud 
upon his title to his real estate, in the opinion of 
the United States Circuit Court, at Chicago, in 
Chicago eeteescal Seminary vs. Gage, decided 


_ The receiver of an insolvent bank sued the 
stockholders to recover from them the liability 
imposed upon them by the act incorporating the 
nk, which provided that each stockholder 
should be liable for the debts of the bank to 
double the amount of the stock held or owned by 
In this case, Jacobson, Receiver, ys. Allen, 
_ in the United States Circuit Court, at New York, 
@ suit was dismissed by Judge Wallace on June 
20. He said, in the opinion: The liability of 
_ the stockholders to creditors may be regarded as 
a collateral statutory obligation of the sharehold- 
_ ers for the benefit of the creditors, by which the 
former become sureties to the latter for the debts 
of the corporation. It matters not whether it is 
_ an obligation to each creditor severally or to all 
_ jointly; in either case the character of the obli- 
gation is the same. Neither a receiver, an as- 
signee in bankruptcy, nor an assignee under a 
_ voluntary assignment for the benefit of creditors, 
_ each of whom represents creditors as well as the 
insolvent, acquires any right to enforce a col- 
lateral obligation given toa creditor or to a body 
of creditors by a third person for the payment 
of the debts of the insolvent. 


ae: 
him. 


a, 


The property of A was seized in execution for 
the debt of B, the sheriff assuming that the 
_ property belonged to B. A sued him for damages, 
~ Chapins vs. Waterman, and recovered. The 
sheriff appealed, and the Supreme Court of 
- Louisiana, in January, affirmed the judgment, 
and Judge Fenner, on the subject of damages, 
said: In an action for damages for seizing the 
plaintiffs property under an execution against 
another person, loss of profits not speculative 
vin character, but resulting from the stoppage of 
_ business by the seizure, isa proper element of 


damages. 


‘After a loss by fire the insurance company and 
the insured agreed to an adjustment, and there 
was the following indorsement made upon the 
policy: ‘‘New Orleans, 15th June, 1875. A 
‘partial loss on this policy, amounting to $7,905.09, 
is hereby acknowledged and made payable to J. 
J. Martin, in sixty days after date. P. Fourchy, 
_President.”” G discounted the adjustment and 
took an assignment of it, but the company refused 
payment on the ground of a breach of one of the 
warranties of the policy, and he sued it—Godchaux 
ys. Merchants’ Mutual Insurance Company— 
and recovered the agreed amount, On the de- 
fendants’ appeal, the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
‘in March, affirmed the judgment. Judge Fenner, 
in the opinion, said: This is not an action on 
the policy; it is an action on the adjustment. 
The subject has been learnedly considered by the 
hest courts of Illinois and New York, and it 
| there settled that, where a loss has been 
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adjusted between an insurance company and a 
policy holder, such adjustment is a new and 
independent agreement; that the action for such 
adjusted loss is a suit, not upon the policy, but 
upon the new promise or contract, and may be 
prosecuted under the common count upon an 
account stated; and that the company cannot set 
up in defense to such action breaches of warran- 
ties or stipulations in the original policy; and 
added, ‘‘ we fully approve of the general doctrine 
of these cases.” 


A vendor of goods set up and endeavored to 
enforce a lien against the goods he had sold to 
the purchaser after he had delivered them to a 
carrier to convey them to the purchaser, but he 
was defeated. In this case—Bullock vs. Stcherge 
—in the United States Circuit Court, for Lowa, 
Judge Love, in May, in the opinion, said: A 
delivery to a common carrier, though it was not 
designated by the purchaser, is a good and per- 
fect delivery to the latter; the carrier is for that 
occasion his (the purchaser’s) agent; the pos- 
session after such delivery is in the purchaser, 
and the goods are at his risk; the lien of the 
vendor for the price is, upon the delivery to the 
carrier, lost by reason of the fact that the pos- 
session has been transferred from him to the 
purchaser, and the only remaining right to the 
goods then is that of stopping them in transit. 


Prior to 1864 Phelps, Dodge & Co. made an 
agreement with one Douglas, whom they em- 
ployed to prosecute a claim of theirs against the 
government, growing out of alleged illegal exac- 
tions of duties and fees. He was to be paid for 
his services a sum equal to one half of the re- 
covery, and was to bear all the costs and expenses 
of the proceedings. In 1864 he employed 
attorneys to bring suit against Collector Schell— 
Dodge vs. Schell—in the United States Circuit 
Court, at New York, and from that time until 
his death in 1876 had exclusive control of the 
case. After his death his executrix assumed 
control of the case, and under her administration 
the present attorney was substituted as plaintiffs’ 
attorney, and a judgment of $17,498 recovered 
for the plaintiffs. Until this judgment was re- 
covered plaintiffs took no part in the proceedings, 
and apparently manifested no interest therein. 
They moved to vacate the appearance of the 
attorney in their behalf as being without authority. 
Judge Wallace, in deciding the motion, on June 
15, said: That the executrix of Douglas has a 
valid claim against the plaintiffs for the value of 
his services up to the time of his death, the 


| entire performance of the contract on his part 


being prevented by his death, is established by 
many authorities, and he ordered that the plain- 
tiffs’ motion be granted upon the payment to the 
executrix of Douglas of one half of the amount 
of the judgment, without prejudice to the right of 
the plaintiffs to recover at law if they can show 
themselves entitled the whole sum or such 
part thereof as may be just. 


A and B became partners to purchase and sell 
sewing machines, and they agreed verbally, 
outside of the partnership articles, that all goods 
purchased should be paid for in cash. A, the 
managing partner, bought goods for the firm’s 
use on credit, and he and B were sued for the 
price. B set up the defense that A exceeded his 
authority and that the seller knew it, and there- 
fore he was not liable. In this case, Johnson 
vs. Bernheim, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, in March, said, through the Chief 
Justice, (Smith): What either partner does with 
a third person is binding on the partnership. It 
is otherwise when the partnership is not general, 
but is upon special terms, as that purchases and 
sales must be with and forcash. There the 
power to each is special in regard to all dealings 
with third persons, at least, who have notice of 
the terms. But even in that case if the terms 
are violated, as if a partner buy on time when he 
ought to buy forcash, and the thing bought come 
into the partnership and the partnership take 
the benefit, the partnership must pay for it; 
and, we may add, so must each member of the 
firm, if necessary, out of his individual estate. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





The London Labour News mentions that the Lancashire 
trade unionists “have been showing Sir W. Harcourt" speci- 
mens of adulterated cotton goods. This fact is significant in 
connection with the recent complaints from China that adul- 
terated English cotton goods had been sold there, marked as 
American. 





The British labor market is reported by the London Labour 
News to be, on the whole, in a fairly settled condition. The 
exceptions apparently are the textile trades, which are only 
moderately employed. The belief is expressed, however, that 
with a good harvest—for which there is a fair prospect—this 
will be remedied, 


The San Francisco Commercial News reports that the exports 
of wheat from San Francisco from July 1, 1881, to July 1, 1882, 
amounted to 22,560,622 centals, valued at $36,905,317. The ex- 
ports of barley during the same period are given at 447,236 
centals, valued at $742,6cg9, and the exports of flour at 919,898 
barrels, valued at $4,480,682. The total value to the Pacific 
coast of the three exports was $42,128,608. 





The Rio News of late date is “glad to record” that the 
Brazilians have finally passed the bill for paying the sub- 
sidy due to ‘‘the American line,’’ and that the accounts 
have gone to the treasury for payment. The stopping of the 
Roach Brazilian line of steamships and the establishment of a 
new line thither, recently announced, it is quite likely, hinge on 
the refusal and subsequent decision to pay this subsidy. 





The California Grocer has been transformed into a weekly 
issue, appearing hereafter each Thursday morning. This 
change, from a semi-monthly publication, its publishers state, is 
necessitated in order to satisfy the cemands of ‘a large and 
increasing list of subscribers for a weekly market report ’’ of the 
Pacific coast. Such evidence of properly fulfilling its mission 
are as commendable in the Grocer as it is gratifying to the 
publishers. 


M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, the economist, reports that the 
French industries engaged in the manufacture of ‘ luxuries"’ 
are in ‘‘a most depressed condition.’’ This he instances by 
citing the imports of carriages. In the first four months of 
1874 the purchases of foreign carriages by the French amounted 
to but $197,c00. During the correspondire four months of the 
present year, however, the number of vehicies supplied from 
abroad reached fully five times that in the former period noted, 
and their value was $1,096,000. 








The census returns as to manufacturing industries show that 
there are thirty-eight establishments where firearms and ammu- 
nition are made in the United States. The capital employed in 
this business aggregates $8,315,289, and the value of the prod- 
ucts annually turned out is given at $5,618,636. It is stated that 
the demand for small arms has greatly increased in the past 
year or two, and that the number of manufactories of revolvers 
has been augmented to meet this improvement in the market. 
The census figures on this subject are therefore already old. 





An exchange states that dealings in barley at the San Fran- 
cisco call boards have ruined a number of operators and 
caused a heavy reduction in price, the latter due to a reaction 
from the excessively high figures at which futures have been 
selling there. The first receipts of new crop No. 2 feed barley 
sold about three weeks ago on the spot at $1.65 per cental; 
three days later it sold at $1.35, and within a day or two the 
same grade sold as low as $1.15. Old brewing barley, however, 
is high, ranging at about $2 per cental, and is steady at that. 


The Rio News states that a highly successful exhibition of 
the Edison electric light was held at the Dom Pedro II. Railway 
station, Rio Janeiro, on the evening of June 8. The dynamo 
used was the same that was ‘‘maliciously injured’’ during the 
late industrial exhibition at Rio, and the fact that it gave such 
satisfactory results was, therefore, all the more gratifying. As 
indicating the interest taken in electric lighting at Rio Janeiro, 
it may be added that a forty-horse power electric light apparatus 
has been telegraphed for to England, to use in illuminating the 
principal streets. 





The experiments made in the south of France last year by 
transplanting American vines to that region, and likewise graft- 
ing them on French stocks, are said to promise abundant suc- 
cess. The American vines not proving so susceptible to the phyl- 
loxera, large quantities of cuttings from this country have been 
imported by French viniculturists. Those which were taken out 
to the south of France four or five years ago are reported as 
showing quantities of fruit. The buds are said to be remarkable 
for their length. A report from the French vine districts states 
that before many years, thanks to the American stocks, the 
vineyards of Languedoc and Provence will put on their ancient 
splendor, 


A recent report upon industrial and commercial affairs in 
Russia does not represent the situation as altogether satisfac- 
tory. Although the exports during the first three months of 
the present year show a heavy increase over those of the cor- 
responding period in preceding years, the imports show a 
like augmentation. In the face of this trade is said to be 
almost ‘‘at a standstill.’’ It isadded that ‘nearly all the larger 
foundries, iron works and engineering shops”’ are more than half 
closed. The heavy imports seemed to be due to the fact that 
on July 1 increased duties were to be levied on a great variety of 
articles. The rush, therefore, was to get in as large stocks as 
possible prior to that time, in order to hold them for the rise 
sure to be developed after the date named. 





From samples of Japanese manufactured articles received in 
London it is inferred that the Japanese, while making long 
strides.in the direction of becoming self-supporting, do not yet 
succeed sufficiently well to cause any feeling of alarm due to 
the possibility of competition with the skilled artisans of Europe 
or America, They make fish-hooks with flies attached excel- 
ently. Shears made in Japan are said to be only a fair article, 
being finished in a manner quite inferior to the English article. 
Their locks, in samples shown, are crude, being rickety and 
uncertain of action. The saws are toothed in the reverse direc- 
tion, and ‘‘apparently cut from a piece of sheet steel.” 
Japanese gouges, chisels and plane-irons are rough, but well 
made. Pocket-knives are made with wooden hoods for the 
blades, instead of springs, the blade being a fair article. The 
scissers have stout steel blades and brass handles, and the fact 
is noted that the ingenious Japanese has mastered the secret of 
uniting the two metals securely. Some brushes were said to be 
ingeniously made, probably ef deer’s hair, 


The following statement, showing the exports of petroleum 
and;petroleum products from the principal and all other,customs 





districts of the United States during the month of May, 1882 
and during the eleven months ended the same, as compared 
with similar exports during the corresponding periods of the 
preceding year, is from the official figures as furnished by Mr. 
Nimmo, at Washington: 








Gallons, Dollars. 
ROstOn acy cad tien bn aeacts 3s comnts ete ered 717,013 90,786 
New Vor) Acs eussssos.ccmeamene aed - 33,906,904 3259) 252 
Philadelphia: oo. csssnscrcerenepede +2 7,871,079 300 
Baltimore......... - 1,373,804 105,868 
San Francisco..... 32,500 6, 
All-ether district cs .wsitas cee swale ant 399,137 395738 
Total'for May, 1882) 4.05 mink Wanemen oe 44,301,527 4,168,930 930 


The total for May, 1881, was 35,025,896 gallons, valued at 
$3,361,155; the total for eleven months ended May 31, 1882, was 
505,637,096 gallons, valued at $46,563,142, and for eleven months 
ended May 31, 1881, it was 335,693,661 valued at 
$34,762,341. 


A correspondent of the Sum describes a new variety of cotton 
plant, grown in Georgia, which he believes will become valuable. 
He says that for many years Mr. A. A. Suber, of Macon, has 
experimented to hybridize the cotton plant, which grows wild in 
Florida, with the common okra. 


gallons, 





The new plant contains the 
okra stalk and the foliage of the cotton, but the flower and 
fruit are said to be quite unlike either cotton or okra, The 
plant has an average height of two feet, and but one bloom. 
The flower is said to be as large as the magnolia, and nearly as 
fragrant. It, like the cotton bloom, is white for several days 
after it opens; later, it becomes pale pink, and finally red, 
“‘when it drops, disclosing a wonderful boll.’ For about ten 
days the boll resembles that of the cotton plant, when its 
growth, “‘as if by magic,” increases wonderfully, and it finally 
reaches the size of a large cocoanut. Then the lint appears, 
Each boll produces about two pounds of very fine long staple 
cotton, superior to the sea island, and at the bottom of the boll 
there are from four to six seeds, resembling persimmon seed. 
It is added that this cotton therefore needs no ginning. The 
Savannah News says: ‘‘ Were the only saving that of labor in 
gathering the lint, the result of Mr. Suber's experiment would 
entitle him to the lasting gratitude of the southern farmer.”’ 


The Moscow “Exhibition of Native Industry’’ was formally 
opened on June tr last, the Grand Duke Vladimer and other 
notabilities being present. A correspondent of the London 
Tronmonger writes to that journal that ‘the principal object” 
of the exhibition is to induce the Minister of Finance to grant 
more protection to native industry. To bring this about, the 
organizers of the exhibition, in a daily paper started by them, 
entitled the Exhibition Gazette, harp upon “the old song” that 
“this is a Russian exhibition, but the capital employed in the 
factories, the wisdom that directs the employment, the man- 
agers and foremen of the factories, are all foreign, the machines 
with which the materials are produced all come from foreign 
countries, and we must not rest till our factories produce all the 
machinery required, and our schools the skill requisite to enable 
us to do without the foreigner.’ This spirit seemed to animate 
the efforts of those in charge, and is in striking contrast to the 
dominant sentiment of the Warsaw committee. The latter 
call the attention of the government to the fact that their fellow 
countrymen, being Jews, although manufacturers, cannot come 
tothe exhibition to exhibit, and, while the object is to spread 
knowledge, etc., ‘the great end of the exhibition "’ is unattain- 
able while Jews cannot obtain passports to Moscow. The 
Jewish manufacturers therefore declined to take any part in the 
Moscow exhibition. 





The Railway Age has presented in tabular form figures repre- 
senting the railway mileage constructed during the first six 
months of the current year, In New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, on 28 roads, 473.28 miles of railway have 
been built ; inthe south Atlantic and gulf states, as far west as 
Texas, and in Tennessee (9 in all), on 36 roads, 665.45 miles; in 
all the states west of Pennsylvania and north of Kentucky, 
excluding Missouri and including Kansas, Colorado and Utah, 
and on the north to and including Idaho (15 in all), on 81 roads, 
2,379.32 miles ; in Missouri, Indian Territory, Arkansas, Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona, on 26 roads, 1,259.90 miles; in 
Nevada, California and Oregon, on 8 roads, 212 miles, It will 
thus be noted that in the New England states, in Delaware, 
Kentucky and Washington Territory, no new mileage has been 
constructed during the past six months, it being understood 
that main track mileage is that under discussion. The grand 
total of roads extended is 179, and the aggregate number of 
miles of new track laid is 4,990. In 1881 the total number of 
miles of rails laid amounted to 8,242, and the number of roads 
so extended was 258. In spite, therefore, of the reported falling 
away in railway extension and construction since January 1, 
the comparative statistics show that the total mileage during 
six months of 1882 has been a fraction over 60 per cent. of the 
total for 1881. If the same relative increase is maintained 
during the remaining half year, the total for 1882 will approxi- 
mate to 9,890 miles, against 8,242 last year, an increase of 1,648 
miles, or 20 per cent. 





In moving in the House of Commons, the other day, that the 
rate for domestic telegraphing in the United Kingdom be 
reduced from one shilling to sixpence, Mr. Cameron showed 
that the earnings of the Postal Telegraph Department had 
gradually increased until they now amounted to £540,000. This 
sum was stated to be sufficient to pay 3 per cent. upon the 
capital employed and leave a surplus of £220,000. Mr. Faweett, 
the Postmaster-General, ably seconded the move in the direction 
of cheaper telegraphy, and asked only the permission of the 
Chanceller of the Exchequer to put the proposed rates in force. 
In discussing the.change, Mr. Fawcett called attention to what 
a British journal characterizes as a ‘‘monstrous anomaly '’— 
that ‘a message may be sent by telegraph to Belgium or France 
at a less cost than from one part of London to another."’ This 
fact will remind New Yorkers of the time a few months since 
when, under the stress of competion in telegraph rates, a tele- 
gram could be sent from New York to Philadelphia as 
cheaply—and oftentimes more expeditiously—than from one 
part of New York city to another. The British Postal Tele- 
graph Department, it appears, believes that the number of 
domestic telegrams sent annually would increase under the 
proposed half-rate from 25,000,000 in number to but 30,000,000, 
On the other hand, those proposing the lower tariff claim 
that the number sent would be double heretofore 
forwarded annually. This means that the present tariff is 
practically prohibitory, or the proposed change would fail to be 
self-sustaining. At present there are about 80,000 messages 
sent daily to points within the United Kingdom, and there are 
5,000 offices to do the work, It is claimed that each office 
could do four or five times the work at present performed, with 
little or no extra expenditure for additional apparatus and 
appliances, 


those 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW VORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 


The week in Wall street has been one of great 
cheerfulness for all who were not caught short of 
stocks, and the number who were must have been 
very small. The stock market has been on the 
rise the whole week, with scarcely a reaction 
even, and there seems to be a substantial unan- 
imity of opinion that the market is really a 
genuine bull market at last, which has not been 
seen in Wall street for a year past. The big 
operators who are bulling their stocks would, 


of course, say it was in any event, and 
their testimony must be judged by the 
light of their known interests; but there 


are visible now certain signs that the long- 
absent public is returning to Wall street which 
have not been seen at any previous attempt to 
rally the market. These signs show that the 
bond market is reviving, for, not only have there 
been large transactions in various classes of 
bonds, but—more significant still—many houses 
have plucked up courage to advertise the issues 
of new bonds they have so long had on their 
hands, and which they did not dare to attempt 
to put on the market before. Every day has 
brought out some new advertisements of this 
class, which is the surest sign of a revival of 
public confidence in the opinion of many well 
qualified to judge. 

The present movement was just as much an 
experiment on the part of the big operators as 
They 
could not tell how it would be received by the 


any of the previous ones started this year. 


public, and it might be doomed to defeat, as its 
predecessors had been. So far as can now be 
judged, for it has only been running about 
When the 


market was suddenly turned some weeks ago, 


twelve days, it has been a success. 


and Lake Shore was run up from 98 to 113 
that 
the movement was simply due to the enormous 


in about ten days, every one knew 
short interest in the market, and the stocks which 
had little or no short interest in them remained 
perfectly quiet, while the others were climbing 
This went on until 


the short interest had been eliminated ; then came 


up in most exciting style. 


a sudden drop of three or four cents, and then a 
pause. The cliques held their stocks and waited. 
It was stated in these columns at the time’ that 
appearances indicated that, though there might be 
another slight reaction, we had seen the lowest 
prices we should see this year in the absence of 
It looks still more 
Still no one could tell. Stocks 
were held where, from causes purely local, the 


any unforeseen calamity. 
that way now. 


cliques had been able to put them, and there was 
nothing to do but to hold on and await develop- 
ments. Developments in this case meant the 
Every day brought news that all crops 
except corn were promising an abundant yield; 
that in the case of wheat, at least, we should har- 


vest the biggest crop ever known in the country. 


crops. 


As to corn, it was hoped that it would turn out all 
right, and, though we know now that the crop 
must certainly be short in Illinois and Iowa, the 
general expectation is that much of the shortage 
will be made up by a larger yield in other 
When these facts became generally 
understoed, there was not one big operator 
in the left on the bear side. Mr. 
Gould’s interests have been on the bull side 
for the past eighteen months; Mr. Sage and 
Mr. Vanderbilt were with him. Mr. Keene 
had become satisfied that it was time to turn, 
and announced himself on the bull side of 
the market at last. There was no one left who 
had means sufficient to oppose a force like this, 


sections. 


street 


and it may be said that the large operators 
individually, and the several combinations of 
smaller operators, had about absorbed most of 
the floating stock of the market, and could make 
their own quotations without much trouble. 
Nevertheless, the operation required the support 
of the public for success, which was uncertain, 
and it was absolutely a bull movement based 
purely on hopes of the future. In other 
words, it was a gamble, pure and simple. The 
traffic returns of the roads sbow that there is 


next to no business doing. The reports of earn- 
ings are simply frightful in the comparative 
decrease they show. Provisions and other food 
products are no lower, and in some cases are 
higher, and the labor troubles are still a long 
way from settlement. But it was said, and with 
truth, that every day carried us further away 
from this state of affairs, and it was only a ques- 
tion of a short time when the harvesting of our 
large crops would give the railroads all the busi- 
ness they could do, and cheapen food, which 
would settle the labor difficulties. This was the 
basis of the bull movement. The argument 
seems proved true by success. . 

There was an easy loan market to go upon. 
The gold shipments of this spring cannot be 
seen to have had any affect. The banks are 
stronger—as last Saturday’s statement showed— 
than they were at this time last year. Call loans 
could be had in any amount this week at 3 per 
cent. or lower. There is all the money in the 
street one wants to borrow at these rates, and no 
present sign of stringency. The bull leaders say 
the stock market will not be put to any severe test 
until the loan market becomes stringent by the 
flow of money west. Some of them think it would 
not be well to be long of stocks at that time. 
It may stand even that test. Then the European 
troubles have given quite an impetus to prices, 
because they seemed to assure a good market for 
our food products abroad, while the possible 
closing of the Suez canal would block, at least 
for a time, the receipts of wheat from India. At 
any rate, an army is a great consumer, and the 
gathering together of large forces in the east 
would have the effect of causing an immensely 
increased consumption of food, while a large 
amount of labor is withdrawn from production 
and diverted to the purposes of destruction. These 
considerations seemed to suffice to neutralize the 
effect of the free selling in this market this week 
of stocks and bonds on London account, thrown 
over on account of the Egyptian troubles. The 
market was strong enough to take them without 
perceptible decline, and the prices of American 
well sustained in London. 
There was a sudden decline on Thursday after- 
noon on the receipt of a dispatch saying there 
was a panic in the London market on the news 
of Arabi Bey’s escape, when Egyptian bonds 
fell 3 per cent. at a sale; but the effect did 
not last into the next day. London consols have 
held up in the neighborhood of par, and the 
Bank of England, while losing gold during the 
week, has increased its reserve from 35 to 39% 
per cent. of its liabilities, and the rate of dis- 
count still remains at 3 per cent. 

Rates of exchange have ceased to be a topic of 
interest in the street, they being safely below the 
gold exporting point. This is all the operators 
want to know. Posted rates have remained at 
$4.86 and $4.89; actual rates yesterday were 
$4.85 @$4.85% and $4.884 @$4.88%4. 

Government bonds have been affected by the 
progress of legislation touching them, the same 
as last week; but it is rather a matter in which 
the national banks are interested than the 
average investor, who has his money mainly in 
the long bonds. ‘The following were the closing 
quotations for governments yesterday : 


ul uly 14. 
A 


securities were 








asked, 
U. S. 6s, extended (3% p.c.)........+00 100g 100% — 
U.S. saa extended (314 p.c.).. . 100% ror lg 101% 
U.S. gs 1891, registered... 114 114 1144 
U. S. 634s 1891, coupon... 114 IL 114% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered . 118% 11856 1187 
U. S. 48 1907, coupon,.......... 118% 1185¢ 11854 


Great anticipations had been formed, from the 
large payments by the Treasury during the week, 
of a ‘glorious bank statement”’ last Saturday, 
but when it did come there was nothing very 
glorious about it, though it was favorable. The 
surplus reserve was increased $2,872,300, leay- 
ing it at $8,303,325, against $6,552,050 the cor- 
responding week last year. The following are 
the comparative totals of the statements of July 
1 and July 8: i 








Fuly 1. Fuly 8. Differences, 
LOANS... .2e+c0000% $322,884,300 $326,679, Inc. $3,795,600 
Specie........ 56,124,500 64,283, Inc. 8,159,100 
Legal-tenders. 25,648, 23,602,000 Dec. 2,046,800 
Deposits.... + 305,369,100 318,329, 100 Inc. ae a 
Circulation........ 18,468,900 18,410,800 Dec. 58,100 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 27.61 per cent., against 26.87 per cent. at 
the same time in 1881, 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHARES ON THE Sg beta 9 # Ful 

15, Fuly7, fuly 14, 

1861. 1882. 1882, 
















Alton & Terre Haute...........-+... 55 23 30, 
Alton & Terre Haute pref............ 94 60 1% 
Boston Air Line prefs. 5.0). c-u=.ca8 68 7 sz 
B., C. R. & Northern. ..05...2 00-000 2 SF 76 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.... 63 53 57 
Canada Southern...) fo cscs senses oi 5216 56 
iGentral PacifiC..s.c...«-asseseaeene ear MY 92% 95 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans... 79 7916 5 
Diy Coy C. 8 Live anes sntnsuiensieoespery 9214 73 82 
Chesapeake & Ohio..........+.00000+ 294% 224 24% 
Chesapeake & Ohio rst pref....... F 42 31% 33% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref.......... 32 2314 25% 
CC. ST) Coe ape b ante eee 23 1034 13 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota .......--... = 19 20 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 162 130 130 
Chicago & Alton.......:.-0.s.s:s000- 137% 1343 136 
Chicago & Northwest com..... ..... 125% 1313 1 
Chicago & Northwest pref .......... 139 146% 14 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 123% 11298 119! 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref. 133 12753 133 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 130 127% 129% 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh....... Saree vn ore hc An 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 1224 126% 127 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........... 10846 11254 112 
Denver & Rio Grande...........---.+ 10534 57% 60 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga...... Ss 10%4 1 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. - 19% 1944 
Hannibal & St. Joseph....,..0.-++++- 624% 85 85 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref,........ 7 mi 8254 8534 
Houston & Texas..... naepieseede scans 98 79% 8014 
Illinois Central........ BE eet tA GS 137% 134% 13714 
Ind., Bloom, & Western..........++. 5216 40% 434 
Bake Shores cia. ovens Pp naeee earcekt 1214 109 1124 
Lake Erie & Western......0se0--+--s 59 30% 34 
Louisville & Nashville....,,..... ..+ 107% 7% 71 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago... Ry 3 58 
Missouri Pacifies7y <{-eesvecrere ener 110lg Z 99% 
Manhattan Railroad...... te ncepctes 185 50 52 
Marietta & Cincinnati rst pref....... 14 59 36 
Marietta & Cincinnati 2d pref,....... 10 45 7% 
Memphis & Charleston.....,....-... ue ae 50 
Metropolitan Railroad....... ...+.+. 90% 84 85 
Michigan Central . ...... audience ‘oo 90% 9454 
Milwaukee & Lake Shore,,...-.....- 56% 47% 50 
Mobile & Ohio............ cosh cer ean 37% BS 20% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas........... 46% 35% 37968 
Morris 8h ESSEX. vc cs anive aaron se 1254 12. 121 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.. a 5 6014 
Néw Jersey Central... s6c2enacsste tes 98% 76% 7676 
New York Central... ...i0 0.2 seco 1434 131% 134% 
New York & New Haven............ SS st oe 
New: York Elevated... -.0:0.2.-.eeces 107} Bo) 101 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 42 36'S 394 
New York, L. E. & Western pref... 82 5a 78% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... .. ic aC 127, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. 13 20 30% 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 35 257% 27% 
Northern Pacific......... ee ps 43 4° 
Northern Pacific pref 3, 81g 534 
Norfolk & Western.... ES ae it 
Norfolk & Western pref 5214 54 
Ohio Central..... . 30 147, 1654 
Ohio & Mississippi... . . 3914 37% 37% 
Ohio & Mississippi pref.. 114 zoh Ae 
Oregon Railway aviga 165% 1304 144 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 47 oS 34 
Philadelphia & Reading... 58 aS 59 
Ohio Southern . 0 14% 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensbury... a sa aa 
Spores = me eae Gans droleasei “3 95, aay 
ochester Atsburgheg ssn 4 30: 3; 
Riehmond & Danville................ on 98 ios 
St. Louis & San Francisco.... ...... 51 37 3814 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 77 47 50l4 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 113 go 95% 
St. Paul & Omaha, . vide. wn) annver 4ry 44 403% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.............. 104 104% 10634 
Texas: Pacific... (i, 0c pepres devanekdes 62 45% 48% 
Toledo; Delphos\& Br ilies 30 13 15% 
Union Pacihe wa. uacsscae nite ae eee 129 111% ay 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 56% 20% 34% 
Wabash, St, Louis & Pacific pref.... o1% 524 584 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING PRICES OF TELEGRAPH 
AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


Fuly1s, Fuly7, Fulyr 
78. ” "1882, 1882” 










Westérn Union seterccsvere steals ecaee 90% 86% 883g 
American District io 48 46 45 
Express—Adams 135 137% 139 
American..... 5, 92 93% 
United States 70% 72 7236 
Wells, Fargo... 122 124 126 
Pacific: Mail... . <j.is\+< 48% 43% 4615 
Canton Company. ae oO ae 
Sutro Tunnel... 1} 
Colorado Coal & I 61 46% 47 
New Central Coal Company... . 271g 15 15 


FOLLOWING WERE QUOTATIONS OF RAILWAY MORTGAGES ON 
THE DATES NAMED: 


uly 15, Fuly 7, Fnly 1 
br the 1882. 1882" 









































B.C, R. & Northern 1st 5s. 1023 101% 101g 
Central Iowa Ist 7s... 114% 108 113 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, B., int. 80 82 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6s, cur. int. def 61 4636 507% 
Chicago & Alton s. f. 6s . * 113 1134 
La. & Mo. R. Ist 7s oe 117 113 
St..L.; J;.& Cy rst 78 118g IS 112 
iss. R. br. rst s, f. 6s 5 x5 I0t 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Qu LEgSy 129 126 12854 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 6s, c. 129% 129% 128 
Keokuk & Des Moines 1st g. 5s 108 108i To 
New Jersey Central rst 7s.. 120 118 118% 
New Jersey Central cv. 7s as 11844 108% 110 
New oar eee adj. 7s. 105g 105 106 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre cn, as.. 111} 102 104 
American Dock & Improveme: fer 1314 93 90 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 8s, P.c.... 136 134 134% 
Chicage, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7 3-10 P.d.. 122) 120 122 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P.1st 7s, $ g. R.d. 126 120: 127 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst La Cd. 7s. 122 tai} 119% 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & M. 7s, 122 117 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst I. & D. 7s, 122 117 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. ist C. & M. 7s. 126 121 121 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. cn. 7s......... 129 117 120 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 2d 7s... Ach, 102 102 100 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. 1 1.& D.ext.7s. 127 11 119 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 6s, S. W. d. 1091 108% 107 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst 5s, LaC.&D, 8 93 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst $. M. div.6s. 107 te 107 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P. rst H.&D.d.7s. 120 118 Ir 
Chicago & Northwest s. f. 78........ 112 108} I 
Chicago & Northwest int. 7s......... 105% 102 103 
Chicago & Northwest cn. 7s.......... 133 131 132% 
Chicago & Northwest ist 7s ....... Be II 1338 To 
Chicago & Northwest c. g.7s........ I 125 12 
raaee & Milwaukee tst 7s este 5p 123 120 
Lake Shore div. 7s...... aeete 130 121% 121 
Lake Shore cn. c. 1st 7s theses 128 128 127 
Lake Shore cn, r. tst.. pa 128 125 125 
Lake Shore cn. c. 2d 78 .......0..0005 126 121 122 
Louisville & Nashville cn. 7s........ 4 122 117 117% 
Louisville & Nashville 2d 7s, g....... 106 102 IoI 
Louisville & Nash., N. 0, & M: Ist 6s, 103, 85 94 
Louisville & Nashville gen. 6s ....... 105 95 95% 
Nashville& Decatur Ist 7s........... ae 119 117 
Lake Erie & Western rst 6s ....... é m1% stor 103, 
Lafayette, Bloomt’n & Muncie rst 6s. 11044 98 9914 
New York & Manhattan Beachist 7s. —_107 10344 = 103} 
Metropolitan Elevated rst 6s......... 100% 100% 100: 
Michigan Central cn, 7............... 128 124% 124 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas cn. as.... 110% = =10746 = 108% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2d inc... 84% 64 72 
Houston & Central Missouri rst 7s... 112 106% Io 
Mobile & Ohio 65.....-.00.0.00- 0, 111% 10614 1084 
Nashville, Chatt’a & St. Louis 1st 7s. 118 113% ese 
New York Central 6s, '83..... hslaansy 106 102 1o1lg 
New York Central 6s, ’87............ 108 10644 12 
New York Central & Hudson rst c.7s, 136% = -134 13414 
Canada Southern ist int. gtd., 3 tos... 100% 93 
LETT OURS CET 1 a ain 135 132 ia 
PIRI SOR Boas sco tens ch coe 134 132 = 
N. Y., P. & O. p. in. 6s... ae 
Nevada eit Ea Ss Seen bid 103 % a 
io ississippi cn. s. f.7s........ v 
Ohio & Mississippi cn. 7s. ee Was meat ‘ ane ae om 
Qhio & Mississippi 1st, S. div. 7s..... 117 11634 1163 


District of Columbia r........... 


Ohio Central 1st 6s . 
Ohio Central Ist t, tr. 65........ «s0* 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville rst 6s. . 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev., E. div. rst 6s. 
Central Pacific g. 6s........ are 
Wester Pacific 68.00. -~ ssovcasevsnns 
Southern Pacific of California rst 6s. . 
Union Pacific rst 6s 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7s....... 
Cee Ce tovetos ee. 
C., St. P. M. & O, cn, 6s... 
C., St. P.M. .& O} sst 6e..0.: : 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6s.......... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n 7s cv. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W'n7s.... 
Svracuse, Binghamton & N. Y. 1st 7s. 
Morris & Essex st 7s....... Eonenmee 
Morris & Essex 2d 75 .......-...+ 
Morris & Essex 1st cn, gtd. 78....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst 7s.... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal rst r. 7s.. 
Delaware & Hud. Canal rst P. d.c. 7s. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 7s... .... 
Albany & Susquehanna 2d 7s 
Albany & Susquehanna tst cn, gd. 7s. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Ist c. 7s 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 7s...... 
Denver & Rio Grande ist cn. 7s 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 1st 7s . 
Erie $d Gxt. 6S-cespesecuceae Sokicn -o- 
Erie 3d ext. 7s.. 
Erie 4th ext. 5s. 
Erie 5th ext. 7s... 
Erie 1st cn. g. 7s. o 
Long Dock e Riwales URI tein oie dvee 
Buffalo, N.Y, & Erie 1st 78.0 snore 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n n, 2d cn. 6s. 
G. H. & San A, 1st 6s....... ainals 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st m. I. 7s... 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W. div. 7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 1st W.&N.7s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d C. m. |. 8s. 
Houston & Texas Cen. 2d W.& N. 8s. 
Cedar Falls & Minn, rst 7s....... ae: 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W'n rst p’d 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & W’'n tst 3-4-5-6s 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & W'n 2d 3-4-5-6s 
Indiana, Decatur & Springfield rst 7s. 
Lake Shore, M. 8. & N. 1. s. f. 7s.. 
Cleveland & Toledo s, f. 7s. me 
Cleveland & Toledo n. 7s. 
Cleveland, P’lle & Asht. 7: 
Buffalo & Erie n. 7s.... 
Buffalo & State Line 7s 
K. & W. P. 1st 7s.. 
Union Pacific l. g. 7s. 
Union Pacific s. f. 8s 
Union Pacific r. 8s..... 
Union Pacific col, tr, 6s 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6s, '95. 
Kansas Pacific rst 6s, 96 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. 6s as..... 
Kansas Pacific, D. div. rst cn. 6s 
Mo. P. 1st cn. 6s... 
P. R. of Mo. 1st 6s. 
P. R. of Mo. 2d 7s. oe 
St. Louis & San Fran’co 2d 6s, cl. A.. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. C. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 3-6s, cl. B. 
S. Ps Root Mo. rsti6ae Shen. angen 
Texas & Pacific cn. 65 ........... “ 
Texas & Pacific inc. & |. g. r. 7S...... 
Texas & Pacific rst R. G. div. 6s..... 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W’e & Chicago 3d 7s. 
Ceveland & Pittsburgh 4th s. f. 6s... 
C., Cr 8rd, \Ci-rst cnt 7s-gans seen eee 
C., Cer. .C) Stit/cce supra 
Rome, Watert’n & Ogden cn. Ist 7s. 
t. Louis & Iron Mountain Ist 7s..... 
. Louis & Iron.Mountain 2d 7s.... 
. Louis & I. M., A. bh, 1st 7s... 
. Louis & I. M., C. & F. 1st.... 
. Louis, A, & T. H. rst 7s...... 
» Louis, A. & TH. ad pf 7s. sacs 
. Lous, A. & T. H. 2d ince. 7s...... 
> Bus ML. Be Mi xst'7gs oe tactaetaeente 5 
. P., M. & M, 2d 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Wabash, St. 
Great Weste 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. 
St. Louis, K. & 
Western Union c. 




















seen 


































Solas 





Preps or 
Z'Z'Z'ZB. RE Re Be Re Re 


7s 
Western Union r, 7s...... 5a siete 
New Jersey Central inc............. a 





C., Ci Sel. Ce ine 9a ecneneen = 
Central Iowa c, d, cer... ..2.seh+s6s “ 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’n inc, 


FOR THE VARIOUS STATE SECURITIES THE FOLLOWING WER 
THE BIDS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


he: Seam Sia ale 
81% 


Alabama, cl. A., 
Alabama, cl. A., sm... 
Alabama, cl. B. 5s.... 
Alabama, idl, \C. 2 £645 Ganinec hocntdas 
Arkansas 6s, fd., '99..... Svan RO ae 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & Ft. oe 
Arkansas 7s, M, & L. R 
TRAP. 
M. 


Arkansas 7s, F 
Arkansas 7s, : 
Arkansas 7s, A.C. R.... «1.2.2.0 Bas 
Georgia 6s, ’86... 
Georgia 7s, n., 86 
Georgia 7s, ind., 
Georgia 7s, g........+ « 
Louisiana 7s, cn., "14. 
Louisiana 7s, sm.. 
Michigan 6s, '83....... 
Missouri 6s, due '82 or 83.. 
Missouri 6s, due '86.... 
Missour i6s, due ae 
Missouri 6s, due ’88... 
Missouri 6s, due "80 or 
u 
















issouri 9. 
Missouri a, or u., due '92.. 
Missouri fdg., due ’ roe 
Missouri, H. & St. J., due '86 
Missouri, H. ane "87 
New York 6s, g. 1. 5 
New York 6s, . ly a 
ew York 6s, g. l., ’92 
ew York 6s, g. l., '93 
6s, 0., 
North Carolina 6s, A. 
North Carolina N. C, 
North Carolina N. C, 
North Carolina N.C, R, 
North Carolina N, C, R., re 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’66-1900.. 
North Carolina fdg. act, ’ es 
North Carolina n., J. J., ’ yee oe 
North Carolina n., A. O,., 
atk eens Ci Risws oe 
orth Carolina sp. t., cl. 1, '98-9..... 
North Carolina an: ts chads 
North Carolina sp, t., cl. 3.... 
North Carolina cn, 4s..... 
North Carolina cn. 4s, sm. 
Ohio 6s, '86..... 
Rhode Island 6s 









C5, Q4-igrac cawecls ane 
South Carolina 6s, a. win, 23, ‘69, nfd. 
Tennessee 6s, 0., ’90-2-8.......... 
Tennessee 6s, n., '92-8-1900...... 5 
Tennessee 66, 0.5, Ty By OlRs secnnnas.e 


Virginia 65),° Oca: Se5ce sheet cee hob 
Virginia 6s, n., 66... 
Virginia 68, ., “O7.10-sasmccdeescaeee 
Virginia 665 C02 sis tae 'c asia olen sisson 
Virginia 6s, xmc.......... 
Virginia 6s, cn., 2d 
Witginin 63, det 4 -ccvstssucnsecs cess 
District of Columbia 3.65s, '24........ 
District of Columbia sm.,....... 





S ceceweseceee coe 


. 
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107% 8 

97 88 

107% 104 
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100 ei ay 

*s I 139. 
16% 1 J wii! 
135 120 
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1134 106 
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5 102 
uy rH 85 
30 30 ide, 
15 20 aah 
15 24 : 
3 20 
13 18 
13 4 
112 103 ' 
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110 109 
7 15 
6 a 
104 1021 
102 100 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1882. 


' FINANCTAL. FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 





















| ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall Sine 


eee, PEABOD YS. CO., 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEw York. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 








ae CE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1794. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, 


NEW YORK. LIABILITIES, 


7 Correspondents : 3 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


CARITARIPAID: UP. pater ee |o) 








Securities. 
ble, in case of ‘loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPI. 


RAZR OAD BONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 


Advances made on approwed collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 


I Continental seaports ; 
out the United States and Canada. i 


principal cities of the United States, 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


payable in New York, 










OF NORTH AMERICA. 


COMMENCED BusINEss, 1792. 


- - - $8,818,805.38 
reinsurance included, 2,359, 327.30 


SURPLUS As TO PoLicy-HoLpErs, $6,459,478.08 


3,000,000.00 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. tae L Big EES 
MENDELSSOHN & CO, Beatix.| Stocks, Bonds and Investment NET SuRPLUS, -.- - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Preece Peres 
& 


CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 


: President. 2d Vice-Pres 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. . 
‘ Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, ROBERT WADDINGHAM. T. CHARLTON sg GREVILLE E, FRYER, 


Secretary, 













Due 1901, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 


For further particulars inquire of 
fee VV. BEASLEY & CO 5 
98 BRoapway, NEw York. 


eee o BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 








179 BRoADWay, NEw York. 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEw York, CASH CAPITAL 


BSSET So). he's co eh Slo Getans weilecnc COMER Fea, 0 
DEPOSIT WITH NEw York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU. 











J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 

ue ns ' JOINT AGENTS 

+4 4 eee laN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


of Buy and sell Sterlin Exchange, Cable Transfers 
‘ Commercial Credits, available 


; FIDELITY DEPARTMENT, 
ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Eviuu C. MITCHELL, GEo, H. Brouwer, 
GEo. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Sfeeial. 


[eines of pecuniary trust and responsi 
onds in Surrogates’ ‘courts ; i 

suarantee. all bonds and undertakin, 
this state in civil actions and proceedings, 
etc. Issue 


in all parts of the world, CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 





{ abling injury. 
- Wn. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. Dayton, pn of 2 


ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 





the office of the Company. 
Tuos. A. VYseE. Tuos. A. VysE, Jr. C. Broun, 


Cc } 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y! Stack Exchange. Wm. M. Richarps, President. 










TDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS....................... 100,000.00 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 

n bility: also guardian’s 
; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
‘Ss required by the courts of 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 


Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 


JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y, 








Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 










oe a SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign ape ranee and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE, 


R. J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY, F, E. BALLARD. 







BRADSTREET PRESS 





eee TLE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers, 





for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 





P. K. Dickinson. Jutes E. Bruciere, H.C. DIcKINSON, 


— LiCKINson BROS. & BRUGIERE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


_ Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





R Hf. PARKS «& CO), 
‘ Successors to H. E, DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 
R. H. Parks. M.S. ara. Chicago. 








Howarp Laps_ey, D. S. WiLarp, 
: Members New York Stock Exchange. Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 
ht Sia LAPSLEY & CO., 


H, E. Dittincuam. 









AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 








































: G, Waite. 
a * Bankers and Brokers, NEW YORK. 
No. 5 WALL STREET, NEw York. ds Pte EAD EC Oh 
‘ STOCK BROKERS 
_ T. W, WuitTemore. BRAMHALL, u COMMER (CW by 


R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N, Y. Stock. etieant 
PAT TEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 

No. 15 WititaM Street, NEw York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exc anges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 


No. 3 EXCHANGE CourT, NEw York. 
Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, Eo. CURTIS; 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 





character. 





tah, SINVOROVS TE (HOP 


Bankers and Brokers, is reported a firmness in the market for staples, 





No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 


H. BROWN & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 7 Watt SrreEET, - - - - New York. 





ticularly quiet time in trade circles at Chicago, 
St. Paul, Cincinnati, Boston, New York, Louis- 
ville, and at lesser centers. At Nashville, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Augusta, Wilmington, N. C., 


RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SoutH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





_ mos & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


the prospects for a brisk trade in the fall are 
considered excellent. Reports from the wheat 
regions continue very favorable, and, while there 
is no radical improvement in the condition of the 
corn crop, the latest advices respecting it are 
:ather better than otherwise. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





| PA LORNER SCO 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, 

by post or in person. 
margins not entertained. 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW York. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 


: HACKLEY B, BAcon, 
Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


LATHROP R, Bacon, 





Investments made in 
Lists furnished upon application 
Correspondence solicited. rders on 





owe S. BALLIN & CO.,; 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gy1°5"\,), NEW YorK. 


The iron trade is naturally strong and active 
under the restriction resulting from the iron- 
workers’ strike. Although six weeks have 
elapsed, prices are substantially where they were 
at the start. The strong downward tendency has 
given place to a gentle upward tendency, which 
is held in check by the wisdom of consumers, 
who continue to order for immediate requirements 
only, and by manufacturers, who know that even 
and steady prices are required in the interests of 
the trade. The west is getting along nicely. 
Stocks are being depleted, but there are enough 
mills at work to postpone indefinitely any fears of 
an iron famine. The eastern manufacturers are 
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Special telegrams to BRADSTREET’S from lead- 
ing trade centers this week are of a satisfactory 
At numerous points, of course, busi- 
ness is quiet, as is customary at this season, but 
with the decrease in the distributive movement 


which gives evidence of the stability and health- 
fulness of the situation. The present is a par- 


and Philadelphia, however, business is fair, and 


the general wool trade. 
rule, pursue a very conservative policy, and only 


; 4I 
ee 


working to full capacity, meeting all legitimate 
demands and declining those of a speculative or 
merely jobbing character. Eastern Pennsylvania 
mills are selling merchant iron this week at 2%e., 
as they did six weeks ago. There are no surface 
causes to justify apprehensions of such an upward 
movement as made the last half of 1881 memora- 
ble in the iron trade. Crude iron is stationary, 
and consumers east and west buy for current 
wants—that is, for one to two months ahead. 
The foreign markets are cabled firm and active. 
Imports are too slim to affect the market. Buy- 
ers of Bessemer are waiting for a decline of $1.50. 
Tank orders are crowding eastern markets. 
Bridge and boiler plate are in active demand. 
Railway material continues quiet and firm. The 
congressional action has not been reflected in 
quotations or transactions, as orders are entered 
for six months ahead. ‘The confidence of manu- 
facturers is strong, and the outlook flattering for 
continued activity and prosperity. 





At eastern coal markets some little complaint 
of comparative dullness may be heard, but this 
is largely due, doubtless, to contrasting the 
present business with the recent active demand 
from all quarters. Miners of anthracite with 
western connections, however, are very inde- 
pendent, as the demand in the west is heavier 
than ever, and prices are correspondingly 
advanced, the excess net price obtained 
averaging about 20c. per ton. Buffalo and 
Chicago are busily engaged in meeting this 
request, and the anthracite trade at those points 
is consequently heavy. There is no fear of 
accumulation of stocks in the east, due to the 
slight falling away in the demand here, inas- 
much as the call for coal west tends to draw off 
all surplusage. In the Cumberland district, 
where the miners struck against a reduction in 
wages from 65c. to 50c. per ton, a small force 
continues at work, mainly imported labor, in the 
employ of the Consolidated Company. In the 
Clearfield district the number of men who have 
returned to the mines varies, according to 
the judgment of various operators there, from 
one-fifth to one-third of the entire force. The 
difficulty arose from the companies refusing to 
advance the men’s wages from 50c. to 65c. per 
ton. Agitators in this district have thus far 
succeeded in keeping up a continual ferment, 
thereby inducing miners to leave the mines after 
they had agreed repeatedly with employers. The 
Knights of Labor are in a bare majority in Clear- 
field, which accounts for the fact that the strike 
there was not of long duration as affecting: the 
entire body of miners. The bituminous miners 
have heretofore been a law unto themselves, in 
that they began work when they pleased, quit 
when they felt disposed to, and allowed no one 
to mine more than five tons per day, when seven 
tons would not prove an excessively laborious 
day’s work. The companies working these dis- 
tricts claim, and justly so, that they themselves 
shall say how much they can afford to pay for 
work performed, and they will no longer permit 
the interference of trade organizations in deciding 
questions as to limits of working hours, hiring 
and discharging. With wages at Soc. per ton, a 
competent miner can put out seven tons daily 
without extra exertion, for which he will receive 
$3.50. On this basis, then, have the Cumberland 
and Clearfield companies taken issue. Foreign 
labor has been shipped to Clearfield during the 
past few days, and more will follow if those who 
remain out persist in so doing. In the Pan 
Handle mines the strike is against a reduction 
from 4c. to 3%c. per ton for mining. This 
means a decrease in wages from $1.05 to gic. 
per ton. The extra price paid here, due to local 
causes, is claimed at the reduced rate to average 
the miner about the same as his brother workers 
in the Clearfield or Cumberland districts. The 
situation of the bituminous coal miners who are 


striking is pitiable. They are not, as a rule, 


able to see in what direction their true interest 


lies, and are therefore battledored and shuttle- 
cocked at the mercy of the mercenary agitator. 





There is only a moderate degree of activity in 
Manufacturers, as a 
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in exceptional instances can be induced to pur- 
chase in excess of current wants. It is the season 
for an active movement at all points, but business 
as a general thing is backward, as compared with 
former years. The high views of interior holders 
are retarding trade. The west has so often un- 
loaded on the east at prices that could not after- 
ward be realized that dealers this year are 
inclined to hold back until farmers are willing to 
accept rates that will yield some margin of profit 
on resales. Some reports indicate a weakening 
tendency in parts of Ohio and Pennsylvania, but 
farmers as a rule maintain a firm front. Harvest- 
ing to some extent delays negotiations for the 
wool clip. In eastern markets the feeling is not 
so firm on fine fleeces and quarter-blood un- 
washed, but medium wools are firm and closely 
sold up. A feature of the week’s trade has been 
a large movement in low unwashed combing 
fleeces, which carpet mills have found cheaper 
than Donskoi or any other class of wool now 
available for their purposes. The foreign market 
is firmer for carpet grades and steady for combing. 

THE SITUATION AT NEW YORK. 

Much more liberal speculative operations have 
been reported within the week in breadstuffs, 
provisions, petroleam and cotton—notably in 
breadstuffs, petroleum and western steam lard. 
More extensive purchases have likewise been 
made on export account, especially of winter 
wheat, suitable grades of flour, and refined 
petroleum in barrels and cases. Contributing 
to these results have been the outbreak of 
hostilities in Egypt, the consequent threatened 
interruption of traffic by way of the Suez 
canal, the unfavorable weather and crop news 
from western Europe, and the higher range 
of quotations there for produce drawn largely 
this Prices here have been 
very variable, wheat, wheat flour and petro- 
leum ruling stronger, while cotton and pro- 
visions toward the close weakened percep- 
tibly. In most kinds of merchandise, however, 
only a very moderate movement has been in 
progress, with little further of serious disturbance 
in values. The local freight handling difficulties 
have been again decidedly injurious in various 


from country. 


ways to the distributing business, and very 
pointedly complained of. Warm and oppressive 
weather much of the week also told against 
activity. On Friday, the drift throughout the 
produce markets was downward. 


As had been anticipated, the outward move- 
ment of produce and merchandise during the 
week reached a much more liberal aggregate than 
usual recently, through the very free shipments 
of petroleum and increased outflow of provisions, 
breadstuffs, cotton and tobacco, which served to 
swell the export clearances from the port of New 
York for the week toa grand total valuation of 
$8,025,017, against $4,940,319 the preceding 
week, and comparing with a total of $6,260,923 
same week last year, and $8,098,810 same week 
in 1880, making the grand total since January 1, 
1882, $166,580,114, against $198,874,881 same 
period in 1881, and $207,266,716 in the corre- 
sponding portion of 1880. These figures show a 
loss on the aggregate of the produce and mer- 
chandise exports thus far in 1882 of $32,294,767, 
as compared with the grand total of last year, to 
date. 





In view of the outbreak of actual war in 
Egypt, and the resulting danger to the Suez 
canal, most kinds of East India goods have 
been held with increased firmness here, holders 
evincing little urgency in their offerings. The 
demand, however, has not thus far shown much 
life. 


Activity in lumber has been an encouraging 
feature, despite the adverse bearing of labor 
troubles. Prices throughout rule firm, the ad- 
vantage being with sellers. At all the primary 
and distributing markets of the west and north- 
west ‘supplies are well under control. Advices 
from Chicago make the deliveries of lumber there 
thus far this year 781,890,000 feet, against 659,- 
560,000 feet same time last year. Notwithstand- 
ing the very free arrivals of coarse lumber at tide- 
water at Albany, the liberal purchases there pre- 


vent anything like the accumulation of stock. 
From the Ottawa and Saginaw regions the ac- 
counts are of a ready sale at very full figures for 
the product of the mills of those sections. 


ported in united certificates of crude petroleum, 
which, on representations of the non-productive- 
ness of one or two of the new wells of which 
high expectations had been formed, advanced 
rapidly early in the week, to relapse, however, 
near the close to depression and irregularity on 
a renewed pressure to realize in the speculative 
interest. The range for the week was 53@60\(c., 
leaving off on Friday at 57%c. bid, against 53c. 
same day in the preceding week. 


only a limited share of attention, leaving off weak 
at 64% @656c. 
6c. asked for city. 


leum for export, on which, aided by the buoyancy 
in the crude oil speculation, refiners were enabled 
to work up quotations a fraction; but, as the offer- 
ings late in the week gained on the outlet, a 
reaction occurred, leading to a partial loss of the 
early gain. 
up to 7%c., left off at 67c., while at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia standing at 63¢c. per gallon. 


leum in cases for shipment, in good part for the 
far east, 
fancy brands. 


have been up to the very large aggregate of 
19,495, 700 gallons, against only 5,444,300 gallons 
the previous week, and 6,056,100 gallons the next 
preceding week. The outward movement from 
the Atlantic seaboard of petroleum and products 
since January 1 has been placed at 270,121,400 
gallons, against 215,969,200 in the corresponding 
portion of 1881, indicating a gain thus far in the 
current year of as much as 54,152,200 gallons. 


aggregate shipments from all parts of the United 
States 
44,301,527 gallons, valued at $4,168,930, against 
in May of last year 35,025,896 gallons, valued at 
$3,361,155, and the grand aggregate exports for 
the eleven months ending with May 505,637,096 
gallons, valued at $46,563,142, against 335,693,- 
661 gallons, valued at $34,762,341, for the corre- 
sponding eleven months of the preceding fiscal 
year. 


of shippers for ocean freight accommodation, 
especially for breadstuffs, petroleum and tobacco, 
the grain trade having been the source of the 
principal inquiry, rates have been very sharply 
advanced, carrying quotations much above those 
current a year ago, the market closing, as a rule, 


left off at 644d. bid, for Glasgow at 5d., 
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feature. No. 2 red wheat was worked up 
rapidly early in the week on the stimulating 
accounts from Europe, which greatly developed 
and facilitated the covering movement here, and 
thus—temporarily at least—gave the advantage 
to the long side of the account in the speculative 
deal. On Wednesday afternoon, under a deter- 
mined pressure to- realize—stimulated by the 
very encouraging accounts of the progress of 
harvesting at the southwest, and of the pushing 
forward with vigor of the new crop product to 
St. Louis and other points of accumula- 
tion—a severe break occurred in prices, fol- 
lowed on Thursday by a sharp rally, leav- 
ing the net gain on the option list up 
to Thursday evening on July deliveries 
1%c.; August, 23/c., and later deliveries, which 
were in special favor, 3@4c. per bushel. Help- 
ing the upward movement were the more liberal 
export purchases and the free consignment ship- 
ments, foreshadowing a material reduction in the 
available supplies during the next week or two, 
or before the arrivals of the new crop product here 
shall have grown to any considerable magnitude. 
Millers have been buying more freely. White 
wheat shared in the rise in prices, and late in 
the week in the speculative interest, evinced 
in graded red wheat. Spring wheat, as not in 
stock, fell into practical neglect. The further 
shrinkage in the visible supplies of grain and in the 
amount of grain on passage from all sources for 
western Europe was favorable to buoyancy. 
Notwithstanding more or less of discouraging 
crop representations, the speculative deal in corn, 
though sufficiently brisk, was not of a very con- 
fident temper—rather the reverse, as indicated 
by a loss on the option list up to Thursday 
evening of 3(@2%%c. a bushel, July deliveries 
yielding least and remote deliveries most. The 
demand for prompt delivery was moderate, but 
seemingly equal to the reduced offerings, enabling 
sellers to hold quotations to comparative firm- 
ness. No. 2 white corn, as very scarce, was 
dearer by 13(c. a bushel, and wanted. Oats for 
prompt delivery were in good request, 
up to Thursday evening were quoted stronger. 
No. 2 oats on the option list fluctuated widely 
on an active business, and on Thursday evening 
showed a slight decline, as compared with the 
final quotations of last week. New crop wheat 
and new crop oats have been in market here 
within the week. On Thursday a carload of 
new crop amber Tennessee wheat of very fine 
quality was sold to local mills at $1.32 per 
bushel. Rye met with a more urgent call from 
shippers, and gained 1@134c. a bushel. About 
all the available old crop Canada rye has 
been disposed of. On Thursday choice west- 
ern rye went for export at 83c. per bushel 
(16,000 bushels). An unusually large trade 
has been feported in wheat flour for home 
use and shipment at higher prices, the rise 
up to Thursday evening having been 15@5oc. 
a barrel, the sharpest advance having been 
on superfine and No. 2, which became very 
scarce. Much of the clear and some of the 
straight spring wheat extras, having soured—in 
good part due to the unsound wheat employed 
in their manufacture—were sold quite freely at 
reduced figures for export,. mainly to Great 
Britain, largely to London. New crop Georgia 
flour was marketed here (50 barrels) on Thurs- 
day at $6.50 per barrel, quality excellent. On 
Friday, on free transactions, the tendency of 
grain was decidedly downward, winter wheat 
yielding 1@1 Yc. ; corn, 1@13¢¢c.; oats, 4@Ic. 
a bushel, closing weak and sensitive. 





Unusually free transactions have been re- 


Crude petroleum in shipping order attracted 
Naphtha, average test, closed at 


An active movement transpired in refined petro- 


Early deliveries here, which had sold 


More inquiry has been noted for refined petro- 
closing at 1o@11(c. for standard to 


The week’s export clearances hence of petroleum 


Official returns from Washington make the a 


of petroleum and products in May 


Through the much more urgent requirements 


strong and buoyant. Grain, by steam to London, 
for 
Liverpool at 4d. bid, Hull at 34%d., Avonmouth 
at 5%d., Havre at Ioc., Antwerp at 6@614d., 
Rotterdam at 644@7d., Bremen and Hamburg 
at 70 pfennigs, Amsterdam at 5d., and Lisbon, 
by sail, up to 14c. paid. Shipments have been 
made by steam for Copenhagen at 4s., now 
quoted at 5s. asked, per quarter. 

Bacon, by steam hence to Liverpool, closed at 
15s.@17s.6d., and flour in sacks at 10s.@1a2s. 6d. 
per ton, cheese at 1I5@30s., and leather at 
22s. 6d.@25s. per ton, proportionately for o‘her 
destinations. Cotton, by steam hence for Liver- 
pool, stood at #,@%,d., for Havre at %c., Bre- 
men at %@ %c., and the Baltic at @YWd. per 


RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding This week 


4 = a is week, ae week, week, last year, 
ound. our, barrels . 200 200 59,600 1II,000 
P ‘ Wheat, bushels. 610,100 607,709 1,329,500 939,500 
Steam tonnage for grain closed for Cork and Re “i tie Sa 5 : 4535008 EZR 

: , 751900 ; 73,450 2,700 

orders at 5s. for early loading, and 5s.@5s. 3d. os a 201,100 355,300 348,300 319,250 

: 5 , 500 weve 18, 
for forward loading here and at Baltimore, and | Malt, = 69,300 85,000 yao - 48,000 





Of the receipts of the week were, on through 
freight account, of flour, 10,450 barrels, against 
12,625 barrels the preceding week; of grain, 
none. 

REPORTED SALES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 


sail tonnage of average carrying capacity at 
5s. 3d.@5s. 6d. per quarter, same conditions. 
At San Francisco sailing vessels for grain stood 
at latest dates at 50s.@52s. 6d. for the United 
Kingdom direct. 


: This week. Last week. "eek hy) jeeueas 

Very extensive speculative trading has been Wheat, bushele’..2iry.90r oe giclee 11,336000 8,66q000 
the characteristic of the breadstuffs market during ee 5 el ae ee srg 
the week. Winter wheat was the prominent Peas, "aml oldin ie hea ere 41373,000 1)173,000 


































































Prompt deliveries, 
bushels. 
Wheat—Week ending July 14...... «++ 1,298,000 ‘ 
Preceding week........+ 1,007,000 
This week last year.. 1,323,000 
Corn — Week ending July Tie 000 
Preceding week..... 308,000 
This week last 2,060,000 
Oats — Week ending Ju ‘3 rs 467,000 
Preceding week..... . 000 
This week last year.......5.++ 18,000 


* Of which only 24,000 bushels beg of — ide gran 
ing No. 2 Sy at wig ad free on board oO. path 0 
was sold on Thursday for crm ise delivery z b REET 
and on Friday for September delivery at $1.2234 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM NEW YORK. 


Preceding as 
This week. Last week. ‘week, 








Flour, barrels...... 62,400 43, 39, 

Cornmeal, Stains 7,450 Z zy 

Wheat, bushels... .250 606,200 634,550 
Corn, sista 59,850 27,100 121,700 
Rye, oe 50,350 74,960 75,150 
Peas, a 9,850 750 17,400 
Oats, hee 2,400 2,100 1,900" 


The rate on. grain hence by steam to Liverp ool L 
a year ago was 4%d., London 5¥%d., Glas ow 
514d., Havre 8%@10%c., Antwerp 5a. 
Rotterdam 514@6d. per bushel, and on cha 
contracts for Cork and orders, average sail | 
riers, at 4s. 6d.@4s. 744d., against on 
last 5s. 34.@5s. 434d. per quarter. “ 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 


uly 7. . 

Wheat flour, Si tapeo per bbl... . $3. @4.50 
ship. extra, kt 2 @5.10 | 
Lis “ trade extra, ‘“ .... 5.15 @6.00 | 

OS “family X, {ees 0,05 Gnge 
«Minn, clear, “ 1... 5.50 @7-75 | 
4 ‘ £6 stra’t, dee Sec aes @8.2 
ue Mog Prades Il 48 @e0 | 

« «  cityX 3 e646 @6.40 

ag «  cityXS. Am. pe eet ee 2 

ae i NOs Baca Wt eR @3- 

Rye flour, superhne, 7 ; 


Cornmeal, per bbl 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bus 
se No; 2 red, 
“oeNors sed, Ye 
«“ No. 1 white, ‘ 
«No. 2 spring, 
Corn, No. 2, per | bush 
No. 3 


« _N_Y. yellow, 
*« No. 2 white, 
«Low mixed, 
Rye, per bush..........-++5 
Oats, No. 2 white, per bush.. -634%@Q@ — 
«*” No. 2, per bus -62%Q — ; 
* A year ago shipping extras stood $4.80@$5.10, and 
extras for the West tn as $6.35@$6.50. ae: wy 


CLOSING PRICES OF ii eh ON GRAIN IN NEW YORK, JUL’ 


Oct. Sailers: 
&. 244 nat 


eps HS Sept. 
No. 2 red wheat. .$1.2814 e ee $1.23, 
No. rwhite wheat .... 1.22% 


Bs cy, 8 7 Bae fete 

N o. 2 red wheat, November option, left off 
here on Friday at $1.25%. No. 2 corn, Novem- 
ber delivery, closed here on Friday at 85¢. bid, 
and No. 2 oats, same option, at 48%c. bid. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF GRAIN, PROMPT DELIVERIES, 
NEW YORK. “s 


n. 5, Mar. ‘uly 1 
Fass. 5 ego dpa Ta 


Wheat, ae 1 white, per aie Re. 40% = 30 1.3144 $ 
No. 2 red, 1.43 31% *1.34 
«No. 2Chic. spring “ oe Men tery > 2 Tr: 
cent No. 2 eee 2 io 
e, prime Ba A ‘ 
One No. 2, (te nose 51g wea, 


* In elevator. 


NEW YORK. 
Mag. 3h ser By Fuly6, ea Fay 


- 
Wheat, No. 2red, bush, gr. rok $1. 23% a 22% $1.247% $1.25 Y 
Wheat, No. rwhite ‘ 1.2 
Corn, No. 2, Us “787 182% “ee 87 
Oats, No. 2, a 41% 48: -50: 52: 7 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. — 


. 





Latest Preceding 1s: Pal a | Eg 
returns. week. 

Wheat, spas "b 2 3,318,158 3,800,935 Nese: 

Corn, 1,035,501 I, 11,0 5420, 

se - 230,713 238,673 ino) 

arley, te 1,024 467 Be.) 
roots fe 456,901 447,350 934 
Peas, 4 39,551 41,595 5,029 





These figures show a decrease in the amou 
of wheat warehoused at New York for the week 
of 482,797 bushels, and in that of corn of 715507 7 
bushels, with a further increase in that of oats | f 
9,551 bushels. 3 

Of the prominent grades of grain of New Yo 
inspection in store and elevator at this port, 
following is a comparative exhibit : 


_ pers seen! 
week. wee . ‘ 
No. 1 red wheat, bushels. . 14,528 42,2 54,084 
No. 2 red wheat, 2,868,728 3, bi 2,414,494 
No. 3 red wheat, ese 27; 14, 10,440 25,2 
No. 4 red wheat, ig are nx 5 
No. rwhite wheat, “ .. 108,761 620 
No. 2whitewheat, “ .. 6,893 18,053 
Mixed winter wheat,“ .. 6,487 9,352 
ae. 2 spring a aa z cescie” te 00a eee 

0. 3spring wheat, © 6. sees ee tae eee eee 
No, 2 N we Spring, Sz. Gascss) ene seme a =mmea 
Rejected spring, U 16 1,916 
2a cba a 991,059 104n079 

0. 2 white corn, 1 n 
Low mixed corn, <S bes! wee te 
Yellow corn, of 086 = 3,0 
No. r rye Ag 1,248 1 
No. 2rye, he ca caee 7,959 se 
No. 1 white nats, » Yi as 1909) yes 0c Oy ecoes 
No. 2 white oats, ‘“f .. 207,915 007 
No. 3 white oats, “ .. 9,915 10,207 
No, 1 oats, eae eee Ge ace Meters 
No. 2 oats, “4. = 185,982 154,401 
No. 3 oats, Na 9,915 12,493 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF red 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


_ Fudy 8. Faby. Funert, oi 


Wheat, bushels .. Petes signee 3,928, 550 ae 
Corn, “p 2,390,000 


Official returns ise the deliveries of prin by 
the state canals at tidewater thus far this s mn 


° Aa 3 ee 













































(navigation having been formally resumed on 
April 11) of wheat, 3,106,100 bushels; corn, 
4,517,900 bushels; oats 2,102,500 bushels, and 
829,700 bushels of other kinds of grain, against 
in the preceding season (when the canals were 


wheat, 5,666, 700 bushels ; corn, 6,868,200 bush- 
4 els; oats, 293,900 bishebs; and 179,600 bushels 
of atlier descriptions of grain. 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 


Latest Preceding Corresp'd'g 
dates, week, week 881° 
bushels bushels, bushels. 
9624.4 12 10,107, 4 15,619,976 
688,05 650 6, acres Pi 15,588 
Bralsite 75) 48, ree 7,46 ag? 
Sager bb "725,670 
MeeigsisteGels.c'ss «(> 72,943 to8, 368 oes ort 


_ A further general shrinkage is thus indicated 
in the visible supply of grain—in that of wheat 
of 473,018 bushels; in that of corn again of 
as much as 577,217 bushels, and in that of oats 
of 172,582 bushels. Of wheat a decrease is also 
noted of 230,341 bushels, and in corn of 93,479 
bushels, in the aggregate accumulations at the 
five principal Atlantic ports. 


-BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER es 
: Preceding Corres, 
8 A 


Past weck. week, weekt 
104,800 IOI, 450 175,950 
848,600 677, oe I, le ee 
539,800 846,400 3,599, 

7,850 11,900 6,80 00 
23,850 41,900 15,300 
466,350 740, 59,700 


A further increase is thus shown in the de- 
liveries for the past week of wheat of 170,950 
bushels, and a gain in flour of 3,350 barrels, 
with a decrease in all other items—in corn of 
8,600 bushels, in oats of 274,450 bushels, in 
arley of 18,050 bushels, and in rye of 4,050 


bushels. 
BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 
Preceding Corres, £ 


Past week. week, weekt 
MRlour, barrels................ 94,800 136,700 149,000 
oe bushels... 524,100 659,700 —1, 3605, 100 
905,200 1,235,700 4,348, 150 
Be fs 12,250 26,000 6,550 
paney Mu 4,900 19,400 10,900 
* 485,900 524,450 530,800 





mn general shrinkage is thus indicated in the 
aggregate shipments, in the instance of flour of 
about 41,900 barrels, of wheat of 135,600 bushels, 
in corn of 345,400 bushels, of oats 38,550 bushels, 
: car rye 13,750 bushels, and of barley 14,500 
bushels. 


| BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT SEVEN PORTS ON THE ATLANTIC 


SEABOARD. 
Preceding Corresp’g 
Past week, week, week 1881. 
Flour, barrels................ 158,850 141,500 244,100 
Wheat, ae ee 838,300 1,660,400 2,097,000 
Co Wate ale aieiviv's fe ond 565,700 — 50 3,917,650 
R ete aaiy sioyre.sie 50,200 ee 3,700 
a ataere ses 14,200 I, 1,150 
a eee $49,700 698) a 814,750 
GREEN bs eee Se Bearers | GP iets 





* At Montreal. 

These figures show a falling off in the de- 

liveries of wheat at the seaboard ports of as much 

as 822,100 bushels, in rye of 19,200 bushels, and 
in oats of 148,900 bushels, with an increase in 

corn of 55,850 bushels, in barley of 12,550 

bushels, and in flour of 17,350 barrels. 


_ EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
—The United Kingdom.— 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

barrels. bushels, bushels, 
Se sisicle'sis'sn.ca's sce c's ovale: 41,200 688,000 9,000 
RTOP ICES sb opicic's vais 0:38 58 650 741,300 500 
Same week last year............ 58,900 1,201,150 _—_1,530,550 
The Continent,———_, 

Flour, eat, Corn 

- barrels. bushels. bushels, 

3,600 79,200 AREER 
3,150 283,000 4,100 
5,100 302,000 635,900 


The exports of wheat and corn from the near- 


by ports compare thus: 
? Wheat, bushels.———— 





a 
Baltimore. Philad’a. Boston. 

Past week... 17,000 61,000 nat 
Previous wee! +. ~ 67,550 72,800 49,800 
Same week las . 387,100 206,300 20,200 
—— Corn, bushels -———_, 

Baltimore. Philad’a, Boston. 

Same week last year 466, 400 123,000 96,900 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT IN SIGHT, 


uly 8,’82, Fuly 10,81 
Fa ba 8 as Sie ae 








Visible supply in U. S. and Canada..... 9,624,412 15,619,976 
oe Suisnaee for the United Kingdom.... 15,800,000 14, f 
passage for the continent of Europe. 4,320,000 4,480,000 
BRIBE AN lo ciicts wieleas ev vewsss ane 20,744,412 34,799,976 
+ 31,667,430 37, oe Hs 
About February 17 Pi tere 50, 550,223, ' 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN CORN IN SIGHT. 


uly 8,82, Fuly 10, 81 
Z Pusiels.” 7 peers ; 


Visible supply in U. S, and Canada...... 6,388,650 15,528,581 
On passage for United Kingdom........ 2,080,000 5,280,000 

On passage for the continent of Europe.. 160,000 3,360,000 
& Grand total... 24,168, 581 
week ..... 2r TEL BA 

ut ‘February ey Pena 18,161,696 
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ern steam lard, which early in the week tended 
upward, but toward the close reacted, and on 
Friday, sympathizing with the west, declined 
materially, through the pressure of speculative 
holdings, largely with a view to unloading, from 


. opened for traffic May 17) to the same date, of | distrust or diminution of confidence in the imme- 


diate“future of values. The export movement 
was fair, and the home trade requirements com- 
paratively liberal, but readily met, especially late 
in the week. 

In the New York market 365,000 tierces west- 
ern steam lard were sold during the week for 
forward delivery. Of western steam lard for 
prompt delivery 5,100 tierces were likewise 
marketed at $12.75@$13.373%4, closing at $12.75 
bid for contract grades, against $13.35 a week 
ago, city steam lard ranging at $12.75@$13, 
and leaving off at $12.75 asked (against $13 a 
week earlier), on sales of 700 tierces, No. 1 city 
going on Friday at $12.25. Of refined lard, 
which attracted most of the week a fair share 
of attention, about 5,700 tierces were reported 
sold here for early delivery, with continental 
brands closing at $13, against $13.40 a week ago. 


Western steam lard on the option list left off 


here July 14 thus: 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 


uly, Aug. 
ae ta bid. bid. bid. 


This week. . $12. 72% $12.8214 $12. 8734 $12.95 $12.8214 $12.75 
Aweekago. 13.424 13.45 13.52% 13.5214 13.50 13.50 
Ayearago. 12.90 12.37% 13.67% 11.52% 11.05 10.75 


ar ; 


On Friday sellers’ option the remainder of this 
year left off here at $12.65 bid, against $13.37%4 
a week earlier, and at this date in 1881 $10.80 
bid, and the January (1883) option closed at 
$12.72% bid, against $13.45 bid on Friday even- 
ing of the preceding week. The more remote 
deliveries showed near the close most heaviness. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
weeks western steam lard, contract grade, stood 
at Chicago for the specified months thus: 





- Fuly. August. Sept. Oct. Year. 
This week.. -- $12.42 12.42% 12.57% 12.6214 12.45 
Last week.. 12. 92% $12.92 $13.05 $13. 17% $12.90 
Preceding w 12.2244 12.35 12.50 12.6744 12.5214 
Four weeks ago. 11.70 11,8244 11.95 12.0244 12.00 





Since the official closing quotations at Chicago 
were transmitted to this city, speculation in lard 
and pork there developed a pronounced bearish 
temper, which led to a further decline of as 
much, on lard, as 20c. per 100 pound, and on 


pork 60c. per barrel, on a demoralized market. 
COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM NEW YORK. 
This week 
This week. Last week, last year. 
Porle; barrels: sc iiniesesscese 11430 1,719 3,000 
Beef, tierces and barrels,.... 914 1,300 
Bacon and meats, pounds.. nese 2,124,125 5,539, 200 
Lard, pounds... 05.00 sseesse 1,345,250 2,447,100 
Butter, i! rant 450 127,350 844,700 
Cheese, - Bes 2,660,460 6, 147,200 
Tallow, “ 311,250 180,700 11,850 





* Partly on through freight account. 


A comparatively ready market has been re- 
ported for bulk meats, which have been quoted 
throughout very firm on light offerings. In view 
of the very meagre offerings of bacon here and 
the high prices asked for desirable lots, trade has 
been dull. Long clear in boxes left off at 133¢c. 
Dressed hogs have been fairly active, but toward 
the close quoted weaker, as offered with increased 
‘freedom, leaving off at 11c. for city. 


Business in beef and beef products has been 
confined to small lots, and prices have shown 
more or less irregularity, with city extra India 
mess beef leaving off at $30@$31 per tierce, and 
extra mess at $15@$15.50 per barrel; and beef 
hams, prime to choice brands, at $22.50@$23.50. 


More demand has been noted for tallow, in 
good part for shipment, and prices have been 
advanced to 834@8'%c. for prime per pound. 
Prime to choice city stearine left off easier at 
1244@13¢., and quiet. Oleomargarine stearine 
has been quoted higher, leaving off at 124% @ 
12%c., and in good request. 


Little alteration occurred in mess pork, for 
which the demand has been less urgent, even 
from shippers, leaving the final quotations $21.50 
for old and $22.25 for new, as a week ago, on a 
barely steady market, holders readily meeting 
the current requirements of buyers. About 1,900 
barrels were placed in lots during the week for 
actual withdrawal from the market. A -year ago 





new mess pork for prompt delivery stood here at 
$18 per barrel. Other kinds attracted little 
attention, having been very scarce, and held 
generally above the views of purchasers. Prime 
mess pork was last placed here at $21.50 per 
barrel. 

Less interest has been manifested in options 
on mess pork, which have been quoted unsettled, 
opening higher, but closing lower. There were 
3,500 barrels marketed during the week for 
August and September delivery, and these options 
respectively closed here at $21.80 and $22.00 
bid. A year ago these options were quoted at 
$17.90 and $17.90 bid. 

On Friday evenings of each of the last four 
weeks the specified options on western mess pork 


at Chicago stood thus: 
Seller 
Fuly. Aug. year, 


This week.... ...... $21. 474 $21. 47% Pry (7, a par $19.90 


Last’ week... ... 2.2% 22.27% 22.37% 22.55 22.70 20.473 
Preceding week..... 21.47% 21.60 21.75 22,0244 20.00 
Four weeks ago..... 20.95 21.12% 21.30 21.50 19.10 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE FOUR PRINCIPAL AT- 
LANTIC PORTS TO EUROPE, 





Last Previous Same week Same week 
week, week, last year. ini 
Pork, barrels. 1,966 2,613 5,447 
Bacon, pound +++ 4,139,700 5,872,000 8,759,400 16, is 
Lard, + 3,088,000 4,808,000 3,475,500 5,931, re 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER I TO JULY 8, IN EACH OF THE LAST TWO 











CROP YEARS, 
1881-82. 1880-81. Decrease. 
Pork, peas i stavale ooetatnre 37,996,800 46,510,800 8,514,000 
eee ne : ++ 301,446,559 524,520,391 223,073,832 
Lard, “ 180, 110,559 252,449,765 72,339,206 
Grand total......... 519,553,918 823,480,956 303,927,038 





The New York cotton market is no higher, 
and the price of spot cotton having declined +sc. to 
127%c. Futures have declined an average of 11 
points for near months. Following are the clos- 
ing quotations for uplands at New York Friday 
evening, with a comparison for same date last 
year: 





Friday. Last year. 
OnMMARY Sbre ercveth vecdres sr ecene owe yet 10 3-16c, 8i4c, 
Low middling. . 12 7-16 107% 
Middling ....... Tania * 12% It 9-16 
LTR ARAL REA COB AGE Er Cn eRe cra a een dire 14% 12 3-16 


Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 


Ad week, Last a Last year. 


Jalyssecn 12.73 12 11.60 





August.. 12.75 12.90 11.64 
September. 12.46 12 11.01 
October ... 11.85, 11.84 10.48 
November... 11.69 11.69 10.32 
Desember 11.69 II.70 10.32 
January.. 2, £11.79 11.79 10.42 
February.. GS CICOCDBACRra GOL I1.OL 11.91 10.53 


The market for futures closed steady. 


The following special telegrams from corre- 
spondents in Texas, outline the character of the 
weather in that state during the past week and 
its influence on the growing cotton crop: 

From Austin, Tex.: The weather for the week 
has been hot and dry, unfavorable for cotton. 
Heavy rains are reported south and west, and 
light rain here this evening. 

from Austin, Tex.: General rain has pre- 
vailed throughout this region. The plant is 
doing well. 

from Belleville, Tex.: The weather is dry and 
warm, with rain south of Belleville on Thursday. 
Cotton is suffering from drouth here, but there is 
prospect for rain to-night. 

From New Braunfels, Tex.: The weather is 
still warm. and dry. The plant can stand the 
drouth two weeks longer without injurious 
result. 

From Brenham, Tex. : The weather has been 
dry during the week. Rain is needed badly, and 
the plant is suffering. The bolls are being forced 
open. The crops are not damaged, but suffer- 
ing. The prospects for rain are very good. 

Lrrom Cleburne, Tex.: Fine rains, and pros- 
pects good for yield of cotton. 

From Dallas, Tex.: The weather for the past 
week has been warm and cloudy, with general 
and soaking rains. This is very favorable for 
the growth of the cotton plant. 

From Flatonia, Tex.: The weather is dry. 
Cotton is shedding, and needs rain badly. No 
worms yet. 

From Fort Worth, Tex.: Wave had heavy 
rains during past week, which will benefit the 
plant. The indications now are for fair weather, 
which is needed. 

From Galveston, Tex.: A severe storm of 
wind and rain struck the northeastern portion of 
Texas Wednesday, extending over a considerable 
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area of country. The cotton plant in that region 
is not far enough advanced to be injured by the 
storm to any extent. The effect of the rain 
is regarded as beneficial. Rain fell Thursday 
in some portions of central and southern Texas, 
The out- 
look, as far as the season is concerned, is favor- 
able to cotton and all other crops. In this imme- 
diate vicinity the weather for the past ten days 
has been dry and hot, with slight rains in locali- 
ties. 


and at this time it promises more rain. 


Cotton is well advanced, and the prospect 
is excellent. During the past week the weather 
has been generally favorable to the development 
and progress of the cotton plant in some districts 
of the state, particularly in the southwest. Com- 
plaints of shedding are beginning to be heard. 
Fine rains have fallen in several portions of the 
state, although central Texas has not been bene- 
fited in this particular. The drouth in central 
Texas, however, has not injured the plant as yet, 
the dry weather only resulting in checking the 
growth of the plant, but having the tendency to 
force fruiting. The plant has a good deal to do 
to overcome the backward start it had, and has 
not a point to lose from now on in making any- 
thing like a full, or even average, crop. The 
general condition may be regarded as an average 
one, or fair, with the crop in some districts at a 
critical point should be much longer 
delayed. 

From Hearne, Tex. No rain yet. Cotton on 
sandy land is burning and shedding badly. 

from Houston, Tex.: The weather is very 
favorable for the cotton crop, and reports are 
flattering. 

from Marshall, Tex.: The weather for the 
past week has been warm and cloudy, with fre- 
quent showers, favorable to the growth of cotton. 
The prospects are good. 

From Marshall, Tex.: This region has re- 
ceived sufficient rain during the week. The 
weather is warm and very favorable to cotton. 
The plant is growing finely. 

From Richmond, Tex. The weather has been 
favorable, but rather dry, though not materially 
injurious thus far. 

From Terrel, Tex.: The cotton plant is healthy 
and developing rapidly. Have had an abundance 
of rain during the last five days over the entire 
state. 

From Tyler, Tex.: The weather is favorable, 
with abundant rains throughout the country. 
The cotton plant is doing splendidly. 

Waco, Tex.: The weather has been 
magnificent for the cotton plant, there having 
been a very timely rainfall of 234 inches, extend- 
ing from the Colorado to the Trinity and Red 
rivers. 


rain 


From 


The plants are doing exceedingly well, 
and everything indicates a large yield. 





The general tone of the New York dry goods 
market is quite satisfactory. Many buyers are 
present, and, though there is not much new busi- 
ness doing, a confident feeling prevails that there 
will be more at an early date. 
ful of a good fall trade. 
is no changes in prices to quote from last week. 
Sellers are firm at 3%c. for 64x64s, and 3%c. for 
56x60s. Cotton goods have been in very firm 
request, mainly for the lower grades of staple 


Buyers are hope- 
In printing cloths there 


makes. In woolens, prints and dress goods the 
demand has been quiet. 


the reassortment trade shown during the past 


With jobbing houses 


few weeks has quieted down, though many small 
orders are still being received. 
tions of dry goods for the week at this port were 


The importa- 


as follows: 


No. of packages. Value. 

Total imports for the week...............+- 7.903 $2,582,017 

Total imports for previous week... ....... 8,205 2,095,744 
Total amount of ed goods, duty paid, for 

pastweelky tise ese ces accdete a aceds cee 7,952 2,543,357 
Total amount of any goods, duty paid, pre- 

Wotie: WEEK EA IPRS eae tetieet arc denwneie 6,931 1,939,156 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSIRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given 
below, include special reference to the condition 
of the manufacturing industries of the country, 
the cereal crops, general trade, and the move- 
ment of merchandise : 
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EASTERN STATES. 
From Portland, 4 
The advance in breadstuffs and pro- 
There is an 


All 


stocks barely exceeding 200,000 bushels. Pro- 
visions are active and higher. Sugars are dull. 
Dairy produce is firm. Vegetables and fruits 
more plentiful and generally lower. 


Je. + General trade has more 
animation. 
visions has excited the market. 
active demand for fish for western markets. 
kinds of business are generally good. 





WESTERN STATES. 


From Cleveland, Ohio: The usual midsummer 
dullness characterizes the general jobbing trade. 
The market for manufactured iron is somewhat 
firmer, but sales continue light. Country collec- 
tions are reasonably good, and money easy at pre- 
viously quoted rates. The weather is warm, and 
crop prospects in this locality are encouraging. 





Mass.: There is no material 


change in the merchandise markets. 


From Boston, 
Lumber is 
very quiet, and prices rather weak. Boot and 
The number of 
buyers in town has increased. Shipments for 
the week were 49,253 cases, against 43,778 cases 
Total shipments since 


shoe shipments are still active. 


last year. 
1,128,608 cases, against 1,094,909 
The following is the 
number of cases shipped during the week to 
some of the principal points: Chicago, 4,556; 
St. Louis, 4,026; Cincinnati, 4,016; 
2,896; New York city, 2,470; Philadelphia, 
1,246; Louisville, 1,214; San Francisco, 1,194; 
Galveston, 1,150; Nashville, 1,119; Milwaukee, 
1,109; St. Paul, 1,011; Savannah, 980; Toledo, 


week 
January 1, 
cases same time last year. 


same 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: Little, if anything, 
has occurred in the local market which would 
have a tendency to alter the report of last week. 
Baltimore, 





From Chicago, [il.;\ The mercantile trade is 
described as slow, this being Chicago’s dullest 
period of the year. In groceries there is little 


: Raat 
880; Detroit, 850; Pittsburgh, 757; Buffalo, change. The grain markets are strong, but pro 

ey oe 726; Indianapolis, 705; visions have weakened under heavier receipts of 
hh EO i 4 Lees ian ieee *|hogs. Hogs are 5@25c. lower than at this 


Atlanta, 680; St. Joseph, 648; 
Cleveland, 541; Lafayette, Ind., 


Knoxville, 565 ; 


501 date last week, and pork declined soc. per barrel. 


New wheat is coming in freely, about 1,000 car- 
loads having been received, all of excellent 
quality. The few carloads of rye received indi- 
cate as high a grade in that crop as in wheat. 
The receipts of breadstuffs for the week were 
44,946 barrels flour, 303,598 bushels wheat, 
670,248 bushels corn, 300,738 bushels oats, 
9,439 bushels rye, and 4,651 bushels barley. The 
shipments were 29,490 barrels flour, 281,707 
bushels wheat, 763,286 bushels corn, 220,362 
bushels oats, 3,841 bushels rye, and 8,570 
bushels barley. Money is plenty. Deposits in 
banks are heavy. The clearings were $47,- 
182,832. 





From Providence, R. Z.; The print cloth mar- 
ket is quiet, but very firm. Sales are moderate, 
there being about 25,000 pieces disposed of this 
week here and 100,000 in Fall River; 64s are 
quoted at 3 He. , and 56x60s at 3'%c., plus % of 
1 per cent. There are about 280,000 pieces on 
hand. Dealers say the outlook is more encour- 
aging, and points to higher prices. The cotton 
market is quiet and firm, sales being light for the 
day, though for the week are reported fair. 
Middling uplands are quoted at 134c.; middling 
gulfs, 13%c. The 
manufacturers of woolen goods having nearly 


The stock on hand is light. 





run out on their orders, with few new ones ; 
‘ From Toledo, Ohio: The crop prospects are 


now good, and the business outlook is far more 
encouraging than it was two weeks ago. Jobbers 
are satisfied with the spring trade, and anticipate 
a steady increase until the close of fall. 


coming in, they find business very quiet, anda 
few of the larger mills have either shut down or 
are running part capacity. Others contemplate 
following suit unless orders come in more freely. 


They do not care to take the chances of making 





up a large stock of goods in advance when the 
From Detroit, Mich.; In drugs and hardware 


business is improving. In other lines it holds 
steady. Prices are generally firm and unchanged. 
Collections are better, but still slow in movement. 
The wheat harvest has commenced, and the out- 
look for hay and oats is good. Cornis still back- 
ward. Receipts of wheat here this month to 
date, 103 cars; shipments, 169,000 bushels ; leay- 
ing stocks 64,000 bushels, against 230,000 bushels 
Trading in options is active. Lum- 
Building 


styles are liable to change. There is no money. 
in the business at present, and manufacturers are 
personally making more effort in getting up new 
A 
decline in woolen waste is noticed, and dealers 
and shoddy manufacturers who have contracted 
for production are likely to find themselves out 
of pocket. Collections are dull. 
manufacturers, after their usual summer respite, 


designs and making up their odds and ends. 


The jewelry 


last year. 
ber is very firm at spring prices. 
operations and manufacturing active. 


are very generally starting up with an encour- 
aged feeling, consequent on the receipt of orders 
which lead to the hope that the fall trade will 
set in early, aud in adegree make up for the dull- 
ness of the last quarter. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade has lacked 
animation during the past week, although gro- 
ceries meet with a good demand, and collections 
are improving. The crop of wheat is proving to 
be an excellent one, and is already arriving in 
large quantities. Corn is still in jeopardy, with 
prospects of only a fair crop. The weather is 
still rainy. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: 
fully up to the midsummer average during the 
past week, and the general feeling in commercial 
Mills and 
industrial establishments generally are well em- 


Business has been 


circles is cheerful and confident. 





ployed, and tlfe situation and outlook in this con- 
nection differ very little from previous reports. 
There is some 


From Evansville, Ind.: With a few excep- 
tions trade is reported quiet for the week. From 
the agricultural districts very favorable reports 
are received. Wheat is being rapidly harvested, 
and the yield is unprecedented. Merchants 
anticipate an unusually good fall trade. 


Dry goods move rather slowly. 
hesitation among buyers of cotton goods pend- 
ing the development of the effect of the Egyptian 
trouble on the price of the raw staple and its 
Woolen goods are firm, but quiet. 
Cotton is scarce and very strong. 
wools are well sold up, and low grades of comb- 


manufactures. 
Medium 





From Burlington, Towa ; Trade generally is 
Only staple lines are doing anything. 
Crop prospects, excepting corn, continue favor- 
able throughout the state. 


ing unwashed are selling freely to carpet mills, 
but other kinds are dull, and the market is hardly 
so firm as a short time ago. 
stimulated an extraordinary demand for tank iron, 
and mills are overcrowded with orders, but 
otherwise the iron trade is quieter than last 
Merchant bar is very strong, and pig is 
firm, but quiet. _ Flour is steadier, and sound lots 
a little more active. Exporters have bought a 
good deal of wheat for July and August clear- 
ance, but shippers’ limits at the close are lower, 
and ocean tonnage is held higher. Corn is dull 
for export. Supplies are very small, aggregate 


quiet. 


The oil strikes have 





From Louisville, Ky.: Trade is quiet and 
steady, and several staple lines report a satisfac- 
tory demand for seasonable goods. The agricul- 
tural outlook remains favorable. Wheat thresh- 
ing has been retarded and the movement of new 
grain checked by the continued showers. But 
for the excessive moisture the weather would be 
all that could be desired for the crops. The leat 


month. 
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tobacco market shows activity and firmness, 
especially for the better grades. Receipts are 
very light, and stocks are steadily decreasing. 
The whisky market is slow and easy for bonded 
goods, while distributing houses report a moder- 
ately active order trade. Money is in steady 
request. 





From St. Louis, Mo.; The Laclede Rolling 
Mills opened up again on Wednesday. The 
strike is about broken, and iron manufacturers 
have declined to meet at the Pittsburgh 
convention, and propose to make their own 
rates to the trade. Wheat receipts increased 
for the week 400,000 bushels, mostly new crop. 
No. 2 red'cash is active at $1.13 for June. The 
wheat corner is unsettled, and the July oats 
corner is looming up. Cash corn is in sharp 
demand at 8oc. on feeding orders. Good hogs 
are very scarce, though a shipping demand has 
begun. Cattle are plenty and declining. The 
corn crop is considered out of danger now. 
There is no decline in the jobbing trade. There 
is a heavier volume of bank business than for 
years before at this season. The river is falling 
about one foot per day. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: Local business at the 
banks is fairly active, and the majority. of the 
bankers find no difficulty in employing their 
funds profitably. Loans are in  seasonable 
demand. Exchange is steady. Jobbers are, as 
a rule, doing a good trade, though in some 
special lines business is reported a little dull, but 
not more so perhaps than would be expected 
for this month. Collections, however, are quiet, 
and generally admitted to be hardly up to 
expectations. Crop returns continue favorable. 
During the past week the weather has been 
good, and indications seem to point to a 
large yield. In the lumbering districts the 
failure ‘of the usual June freshets is beginning 
to cause uneasiness among mill owners, whose 
stocks of available logs are being rapidly reduced, 
though there are millions of feet in the upper 
river awaiting a rise sufficient to bring them 
down. 





St. Paul, Minn..: A continued call for money, 
by city merchants especially, keeps tlfe money 
market active. The borrowing is mostly on 
short time and for ordinary amounts, indicating 
a healthy demand, with no signs of weakness. 
Trade has quieted in nearly all lines, with per- 
haps an exception in hardware- and building 
materials. The diversification of crops creates 
an unusual call for agricultural implements here- 
tofore little sold. The aggregate of general sales 
is far in excess of this time last year. The farm- 
ing season is ten days behind, on account of cold 
and wet weather. A large trade is doing in 
lumber, with but little dry stock in market, and 
no chance for its accumulation. Dry goods are 
off, but expectations are for an early recovery. 
Drugs are steady, with no change. But little 
exchange is making, on account of lack of prod- 
uct for shipment eastward. There is a large 
counter demand. 


From Minneapolis, Minn.; During the last 
week the temperature has been low in the north- 
west, with occasional showers, but no severe 
storms. This was favorable for the wheat crop, 
which is in splendid condition. Much of it is in 
full head, giving promise of a large yield. Oats, 
barley and flax are in good condition; corn is 
backward, and needs a higher temperature. The 
plant is in good condition, and a good stand is 
reported. The grass cropis good. There is very 
little old wheat moving. Jobbers of merchandise 
report a continued large demand for goods for 
the country, with good collections. Trade is in 
a healthy condition. Country merchants do not 
show any disposition to extend their trade, and 
their creditors have no doubts as to the ability of 
their customers to meet bills at maturity, with a 
goed crop successfully harvested. The volume 
of trade in the northwest the coming fall will 
undoubtedly be far in excess of that of any 
former season. The lumber market is active 
and firm. 

















































































From Omaha, Neb.: Crop reports from all 
parts of Nebraska promise a heavy yield. Hail- 
storms have injured the crops in some localities. 
but the district so covered has been very sm Se 
and the loss is but little felt. July trade is quiet, 
and merchants for the most part will fill no larg 7 
orders until August. Jobbers are making pre 
ration for a heavy fall trade. il ) 
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CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal. : 
out special features. Freights are firm. Wh 
is dearer. The Oceanic Steamship Company 
contracted with Cramp & Sons, of Philadelph 
for two fourteen-knot vessels, 2,300 tons burden 
for the Honolulu trade. Ark * 
- La 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Norfolk, Va. Business generally i is good 

for the season. The weather is exceedin: a 

warm, with frequent showers. The crops are 
now more promising, especially corn. But lit le 

is doing in cotton, and factors hold firm for an tf 

advance. _ Collections are fair. 
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: Snake 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits of tw oe 
tine closes firm at the advance. Rosins are dull, 
and the demand limited. Tar is steady. ey, 
turpentine is firmer, and provisions easier. 
Grain is strong. Freights, foreign and coast. 
wise, are firm. Timber, lumber and shingl 
are quiet. The retail trade is quiet. 1 
weather is pleasant, and crop reports continue 
good. The cotton market is firm, but recei 
and sales are small. a 
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From Richmond, Va. There has been some — 
improvement in business, and, owing to the 
large wheat crop harvested, permanent improv: 

ah A 
ment is looked for. Wheat is not quite as 
as on Wednesday. We have had fine rains in 
this locality for two days past, and the growing 
crops are thought to have been greatly henge Q 





From Savannah, Ga.: General trade is quiet 
for the week, few buyers being in town. Most 
of the sales are made through commercial tray- 
elers’ orders. The lumber trade continues to 
show dullness, and there is little demand for 
coastwise tonnage. The decline in lumber 
found merchants: here in easy circumstances to 
meet it. Cotton remains firm. 





From Augusta, Ga.: General trade is not very. 4€ 
active, but is good as usual At this season. 
Recent rains have greatly benefited the growing» 
crops, which are looking very prosperous. 
Merchants are making preparations for an early 
fall trade. > 





From New Orleans, La.: Favorable and en- 
couraging reports continue to be received as 
the development and prospects of the cotton cro 
The general trade of the city is dull. The mon 
market, although reported somewhat easier, is 
still stringent, and very few transactions are 
recorded on the Stock Exchange. The sanitary 
condition of the city is good, owing to the close — 
quarantine regulations and the activity of local 
health officers; strong hopes are entertained of 
another healthy season, as well as one of com ‘ 
mercial prosperity. 7 





From Memphis, Tenn.: 
week has been quiet. The cotton market sho 
little change. Corn and meal continue ve 
scarce, and prices hold stiff. Flour is in bette ag 
demand and prices steady. Hog products are 
firm and advancing.. At the banks business is 
reported quiet, with only a fair demand for 
money, toot 


Business during t 





From Nashville, Tenn.: The jobbing trade of 0 
the past week has been fair, and exhibits a de- 
cided improvement over the previous week. — 
Active and steadily increasing trade is anticipated i 
in all departments. In the local cotton market 
trade has been light. The week’s receipts were 
94 bales; sales, 279 bales; shipments, 338 bales. 
Leaf tobacco is unchanged, and trade light 
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_ sales were 164 hogsheads. Flour is quiet and 
unchanged. Wheat has been active and firmer 
_ for several days, but is a shade lower at the close 
of the week. Rye and barley receipts are light. 
Cattle receipts are light. Good stock is scarce 
and readily taken at good figures for home con- 


sumption. The banks report business fair. 


LATE MAILS. 


Fal her NN - S., July 13.—The general trade of 
the country has continued quite fair, though of 
_Tecessity the city wholesale trade has been slack. 
There is no news of importance from the fishing 
ground; arrivals have been few and fares small 
as yet. The fruit crop of Nova Scotia promises 
well, especially in the small fruits; the yield 
will be considerably over an average one. The 
weather has been very unfavorable during the 
last few days. 


_ The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
_ BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Primecom. Exchange sellingon New 
be paper, per cent. York, per cent. 
Baeene, Ga.......-...... 8 @1o  % premum. 
sta, Ga.. cage (@ { premium. 
4 Baht Madoc: «»» 5%4@6  Par@soc. premium, 
ton, Mass. fadbc 5 5% Par. 
Buffalo, N eephase JA 3 534 17@25c. premium. 
Burlington, lowa.. nae I-10 premium, 
% premium, 


| eens Sxe, B 
25@s5oc. premium. 

50@boc. premium. 

I-Io premium. 


ss 
hicago, Ill ‘ 
Gincinna, se é 
Cleveland, Ohio, ae Z 


®OOQHHNHOO 


ff 
b 
ee Dayton, Ohio.........:.. moe Par. 
Denver, Col. . ss. Tpermo, % premium. 
_ Detroit, Mich . -» 6 @8 110 premium. 
- Evansville, oe - 6 @8 _— $1.50 premium. 
_ Galveston, Texas. -. 8 @10 4@% discount. 
‘ax, N. Jj Snonegoce s4@ 6 ar £0 1-6 discount. 
Indianapolis, ‘Ind. Said @7  % premium. 

Kansas Cit oe --- 8 @1o $1 premium. 
Louisville, ra Oe . premium. 

_ Memphis, Ten eee 6 @8 y premium. 

. Milwaukee, WSs cssccre., O @.9 Par. 
ence, DIAN: «5.2 we Z @1o  % premium. 

_ Montreal, Quebec........ @7 516@3 premium. 
Nashville, Tenn: <2..:00. 8 @ - per $1,000 
Cc 6 @ ar. 
x L 6 @9 $2 Premium. 

_ Norfolk, Va. - 6 @9g %@% premium. 
- Omah a ++» 10 @ $1 premium, 
BPeotia, Ii......... 7. @8 1-20 premium. 
one Pa.. e422 6 1-20 to par. 
Pittsbu a @7 Par. 

4 ~ Portland; Me.. An OMe RC i premium. 
, Providence, R seni gue 5 
__ Richmond, "Va.. ar @ ie eens 
» San Francisco, (bai 6 @7 §c, premium 
o> ah, Ga.. 9 @ 4%@%*% premium. 
- St. Louis, Mo Z @8 —50c. premium. 
St, Paul, en ioe @ 10 =$1@$1.50 premium 
Toledo, Ohio . aa Tas I-10 premium, 
Toronto, Ont...-.......- 6 @ Z \ premium. 
Wilmington, N.C....... 6 @ ar, 
Winnipeg, Man........ a @ 8 Y premium, 





CONDITION OF THE RUSSIAN CROPS. 


The Russian papers have published a series of 
forty-eight reports on the condition of the crops, 
received from the governors of the various prov- 
inces. From seven provinces the condition 
of the winter-sown corn is reported to be very 
satisfactory and to promise a full yield, the prov- 
_ inces in question being Volhynia, Podolia, Lublin, 
Petrokow, Plotzh and Livonia—that is, one of 
the Baltic provinces, two in western Russia, and 
three in Russian Poland. In a second group are 
included twenty-three other provinces, in regard 
‘to which it is merely stated that the winter corn 
_ in all districts has escaped injury. The reports 
from a third group, including the provinces of 
_ Ekaterinoslaf, Kaluga, Koursk, Moghilev, Mos- 
cow, N ovgorod, Orel, Olonetz, Samara, Ufa and 
‘Tchernigov—that is, chiefly in Great Russia and 
n eastern and south Russia—state that the winter 
corn has been seriously injured by frost, drouth, 
worms, field-mice or other enemies. The out- 
look is said to be especially bad in the province 
of Nijni-Novgorod, the appearance of the winter- 
sown corn being in almost every part of the 
province extremely unsatisfactory. In the proy- 
ince of Penza, again in eastern Russia, a not 
- unimportant section of the fields has been plowed 
up again. In Poltava there is little hope of a 
good harvest; in Smolensk prospects are moderate, 

and the same is said of Kharkov, Tula and Tver. 
_ The position is the worst in Kherson, in south 
_ Russia, the rye crops being entirely ruined or 
having been consumed for fodder, owing to the 
_ deficiency of grass which has been experienced. 
~ On the whole, it cannot be said that the state of 
affairs is very promising, and this is the more to 
_ be regretted as another bad crop year could not 
fail to have a most distressing effect upon Rus- 
‘sian finances. On the other hand, the appear- 
ce of the summer-sown corn is said to be satis- 
tory throughout the empire; a good hay 


harvest is also now expected unless the drouth, 
of which complaints have been made in certain 
districts, should continue. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the good appearance for the winter 
corn in western Russia, and the generally favor- 
able condition of the summer corn, may make 
amends for the less satisfactory state of the 
winter sowings in other parts of the empire. 








MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 124 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, an increase of 25 over the 
preceding week, and 34 more than the corresponding week last 
year. The failures, too, were of greater importance than for 
some time past. The decline in oil caused the failure of the 
Parker Savings Bank, at Parker Landing, Pa., and the Cat- 
taraugus Banking Company, at Cattaraugus, N. Y. On the 
other hand, the advance in grain caused the suspension of C. 
H, Albers & Co. and Charles W. Buckley & Co., grain mer- 
chants, of St. Louis. Among the other failures of interest were 
Gould H. Thorp, provisions, and John Derundeon, stoves, New 
York city; E. Steinfeld, clothing, Rochester, N. Y.; Morris 
R. Stroud & Son, cotton goods, and Andreas Meng, live stock, 
Philadelphia; The Peckham Iron Company, of St. Louis; 
Samuel W. Schneider, wholesale liquors, Kansas City, and A. 
C. Fish, carriage manufacturer, Racine, Wis. The middle 
states had 29, an increase of 8; New England states 25, an 
increase of 11; southern states 15, a decrease of 2; western 
states 46, an increase of 12; California and the territories 9, 
a decrease of 4; Canada 9, an increase of 2. In the principal 
trades they were as follows: Grocers 20; manufacturers 12:3 
dry goods 10; liquors 9; general traders 8; clothing 6; mil- 
linery 6; shoes 5; hardware 4; jewelry 4; produce and pro- 
visions 4; drugs 3; tobacco and cigars 3; fancy goods 2; grain 
2; lumber 2; banks 2; cotton 2, 





ARKANSAS. 


FAYETTEVILLE.—J. U. Moore, publisher of the Blade, 
has been closed by the sheriff under executions for $589. 


CALIFORNIA. 


DIXON.—R. H. Brown, grocer, has assigned, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Application has been made to force 
Herman Ramm, liquors, into insolvency by five creditors, whose 
claims aggregate $981. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—James F. White, tents, awnings, etc., 
has been attached for $168. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—William Wolfc, dry goods, has assigned. 

VALLEJO.—Charles L. Hardy, jeweler, has been attached 
by Phelps & Miller, of San Francisco. He offers to compromise 


at 25 cents. Liabilities $6,000; assets about $2,000, 
YREKA.—John Fall, butcher, has filed a_ petition in 
insolvency. 
CONNECTICUT. 


WATERBURY.—S. Loewith, liquors, offers to compromise 
at 20 cents. Liabilities $3,000; assets $500. 


DAKOTA. 


FARGO,.—Warren Soule, general store, has been closed by 
attachments. He was formerly in the hotel business in New 
York city, and started at Fargo in April. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON.—George S, Huff, dry goods, offers to com- 
promise at 25 cents, He has sold all his stock. Liabilities 
about $5,500. ; 


GEORGIA. 


AUGUSTA,.—E. D. Smythe & Co., crockery, have assigned. 
Liabilities about $10,000; nominal assets About the same. Dull 
trade and poor collections are ascribed as the causes. 

SAVANNAH.—James Manning, machinist, has failed and 
assigned. He values his assets at $8,000, 


IDAHO. 


BELLEVUE.—Perry & Bigsby, saloon, who recently failed, 
have since been closed out. 
CHALLIA.—A. Hardenbrook, drugs, has failed. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO.—Hamlet Dooley, grocer, has assigned. 

CHICAGO.—John Hough, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff on account of Durand Brothers & Co., creditors for $740. 

CHICAGO.—Morris Phillips, trading as Morris Phillips & 
Co., clothing, has been closed by the sheriff for $2,317. 

CHICAGO.—Lyman S, Thompson, restaurant, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

CHICAGO.—Mrs. Mary Towley, dry goods, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

PEORIA.—\M. A. Breed, drugs, has been closed by the sheriff 
on judgments for $2,800, He claims assets $10,000 to $15,000, 
and liabilities $5,000. 

PEORIA.—John Bulger, saloon, has been closed under a 
chattel mortgage for $500. 

PEORIA.—Samuel A. Fuller, steam laundry, has been closed 
under a chattel mortgage and execution. 

ROCK ISLAND.—Richardson & Powers, publishers of the 
Argus, have suspended, The partners have disagreed. 


INDIANA. 


COVINGTON.—The sheriff has executions against H. H. 
Moore, of H. H. Moore & Co., dry goods, who has left town. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Barth & Preston, cigars and newspapers, 
have assigned to John Kidd, 

LOGANSPORT. —Mrs. McNewman, millinery and notions, 
es failed, 
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NORTH VERNON.—G. W. Getzendaner, grocer, has sold 
out, and called a meeting of creditors for the roth inst. 


IOWA. 


ADEL,—S. E. Albin, general store, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

CHARITON.—A receiver has been appointed for Mrs. E. M. 
Rosenberg, clothing, who is closing up. The chattel mortgages 
amount to $1,631. 

DES MOINES,—A, Patterson, dry goods, has assigned, 

OTTUMWA.—J. H. Boden, tailor, has assigned. 

WATERLOO.—D. F. McCarthy, woolen mills, has been 
attached for $2,800. 


KANSAS. 


CHANUTE,—C. H. Simmons, hardware, has assigned. 
EDGERTON.—Andrew Gandien, grocer, has failed. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE.—Lanphear & Co., stencils, have been sued 
for $5,400 by A. T. Mercer, to foreclose a chattel mortgage 
representing unpaid purchase money. 

LOUISVILLE.—H. Ramey, manufacturer of evaporators, 
has assigned. He had been gradually going behind for several 
years past. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS.—A. E. Bignon, cotton broker, has sus- 
pended and been posted at the Cotton Exchange. He was 
formerly of A. E. Bignon & Co., who dissolved in May, 1881. 

NEW ORLEANS.—David Collie, grocer, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

NEW ORLEANS.—John Lawler, grocer, has been sued for 
$525 and seized by the sheriff. 

NEW ORLEANS.—B. O. Mesritz, clothing, has been pro- 
tested and closed by the sheriff. 


MAINE 


BLUE HILL.—Henry B, Darling, general store, has compro- 
mised at 35 cents, indorsed notes. 

LEWISTON.—N. B. Tracy, grocer, offers to compromise at 
20 cents. Liabilities $700; actual assets $200. 

PRINCETON.—Putnam Rolfe’s Sons, general store and lime 
manufacturers, .are reported to have assigned, Liabilities 
$32,000; nominal assets about the same. 

SANFORD.—Enoch F. Lord, millinery, has been closed by 
attachment. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—Samuel Goldsmith, butcher, has filed a 
petition in insolvency, 

BALTIMORE.—Meyer Rich, shoe manufacturer, has as- 
signed. He succeeded Rich & Keyser in January, 1872, at which 
time he claimed to have stock and machinery §10,c00; out- 
standings $6,000 ; liabilities $5,000. 

BALTIMORE.—Steinfeld, Kerngood & Co., clothing, are 
temporarily embarrassed through the failure of E. Steinfeld, the 
senior partner, at Rochester, N.Y. An injunction was served on 
J. S. Kerngood of the firm on the rith inst., and the key of the 
store demanded by the representative of the creditors of E. 
Steinfeld, of Rochester. Mr. Kerngood says he declined to 
deliver the keys, and, not wishing to close the store, obtained 
permission to continue selling goods, but deposits the proceeds 
in bank and will not pay any bills until the expiration of five 
days, for which time the injunction holds good. He claims the 
firm is solvent, and expects to dissolve and take in a new 
partner. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON,—J. F. Cook & Son, produce, have failed. Liabili- 
ties reported at $10,000 ; no visible assets. 

BOSTON.—John S. Corning & Co., boots and shoes, have 
failed and goneinto insolvency. Liabilities $44,559; assets $800. 

BOSTON.—Creditors of Gustave J, M. De Lahaye, liquors, 
have filed a petition to force him into insolvency, 

BOSTON.—Snow & Haseltine, children’s carriages, owe 
about $3,000; nominal assets $600. Richardson & McKee will 
take the assets and pay the creditors 10 cents, and Snow & 
Haseltine will go out of business. 

BOSTON.—C. L. Thiery & Son, watchcase manufacturers, 
have failed and gone into insolvency. Liabilities $28,400, of 
which $17,280 is secured by mortgages on stock; no assets for 
the unsecured creditors. < 

BOSTON.—Anna A, Whittier, provisions and groceries, has 
failed and left town, having previously sold out the business. 

CHELSEA.—Benjamin F. Ford, painter, is in insolvency, 
Liabilities $2,125 ; no assets. 

EAST SOMERVILLE.—W. C, Clarke, drugs, has failed and 
left town, The mortgagee is in possession, 

GREAT BARRINGTON.—Mrs. E. W. Giddings, millinery, 
has been forced into insolvency. 

GREAT BARRINGTON.—B. H., Hatch, builder, has gone 
into insolvency. 

GREENFIELD.—The Greenfield Tool Company has been 
attached for $15,000 by the Greenfield Savings Bank on a note. 
The warrant is returnable at the August term of the court. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE.—Charles Hodgkins, dry goods, 
who recently sold out, is offering to compromise at 40 cents. 

HOLYOKE.—V. Menard, grocer, who recently failed, owes 
$3,535. The assets are mortgaged for $736. 

LAWRENCE.—M. H. Cobe & Co., clothing, who recently 
failed, owe $21,000, They offered 40 cents, which the creditors 
voted to accept. 

LOWELL.—George E. Scripture, baker, has failed, 

LYNN.—The schedules of Graffam & Goss, stoves, show lia- 
bilities $3,281, of which $2,681 is unsecured. 

NORTHBRIDGE.—Frank L. Hopkins, peddler, has been 
attached, and it is thought he will pay very little. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD,.—H. Arthur Knight, livery, is in 
insolvency. Liabilities $9,000, of which $5,000 is secnred on 
stock ; there are little, if any, actual assets above mortgages. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.—F. P. Stoddard, paints and oils, 
have filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $9,000; assets 
about $500. The estate will not, it is said, pay 10 cents. 

SALEM.—The schedules of W. H. Kehew, watchmaker 
show liabilities $2,804 ; assets $425. 

SOUTHBRIDGE.—Creditors of Thomas F. Kelley, groceries 
and liquors, have filed a petition in insolvency against him. 

SPRINGFIELD,—Selleck & Hawley, auction, have left town 
and the sheriff has taken possession of the store. 

WALES.—Eugene Cady, general store, who recently failed, 
owes about $3,500; assets about $1,500, 





MICHIGAN. 


BIG RAPIDS.—Russell & Brumbaugh, millinery, have as- 
signed to Mrs. D. Roof. 

LOWELL.—C, C. Hazel, boots and shoes, has been closed 
under a chattel mortgage of $2,538 to H. S. Robinson & 
Burtenshaw, of Detroit. It is understood that he is to settle the 
matter and continue. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY.—Samuel W. Schneider, wholesale liquor, 
has sold out and failed. He was of the firm of Sonnschein & 
Schneider, who failed in 1874, and compromised at 4o cents, 
He began the present business in 1878, having a silent partner 
up to January 6, 1882, who, it was said, furnished him $20,000 
capital. He has been regarded as doing too large a business 
for his capital. His liabilities were recently reported at $60,000. 

ROSCOE.—L. W. Mills, general store, has assigned. 

SEDALIA.—Mrs. M. E. White, sewing machines and gro- 
ceries, has been closed by attachments for $800, which is about 
the value of the stock. 

ST. LOUIS.—Charles H. Albers, trading as C. H. Albers & 
Co., commission grain, failed to put up his margins on Satur- 
day, the 8th inst., and was reported short of 800,000 bushels of 
year corn. He offers to settle in full- at Saturday’s prices, which 
it is thought will be accepted. He proposes to continue business, 

ST. LOUIS,—E. L. Beeding & Co,, cigars, have sold out to 
Mr. Beeding's mother. 

ST. LOUIS.—Charles W, Buckley & Co., 
suspended on the roth inst. 


commission grain, 
They failed to put up $7,000 called 
for as margins. The business was established in June, 1881, as 
a branch of Buckley & Co., Peoria, Ill., but in January last the 
present firm succeeded to the St. Louis business. 

ST. LOUIS.—Chailes Dauernheim, wall paper, says he will 
assign if the creditors do not accept his proposition to settle at 
4o cents cash. The New York creditors rejected a previous 
offer of 15 cents cash and 50 cents in notes extending over 
eighteen months. 
$35,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—Flannery & Tuthill, planing mill, have assigned, 
Liabilities reported at $16,0co ; nominal assets $25,000 

ST. LOUIS.—Ludwig B. Sulze, sash and doors, has assigned 
to August Ahrens, Assets above encumbrances said to be 
$4,300 ; liabilities small. 

ST, LOUIS.—The Peckham Iron Company assigned on the 
toth inst. to John C, Porter. Liabilities reported at $150,000, 
and assets at $132,000. The company owes its president, C. S. 
Greeley, it is said, about $50,000, which is believed to be secured. 
The embarrassment is attributed to difficulty in disposing of 
the manufactured product, and unfortunate business connections. 
The company was incorporated in November, 1877, with an 
authorized capital stock of $30,000, which was afterward in- 
creased to $100,000. The factory or real estate of the company 


His liabilities are $40,000; nominal assets 


is nominally valued at about $75,000, and is mortgaged to 
secure notes for $50,000, issued on June 3, 1880, The employees 
have been on strike for some time past, and the works have since 
been shut down. 


NEBRASKA. 


ASHLAND.—Mrs, H. W. Campbell, millinery, has failed. 
One Iowa house took all her goods, leaving $500 unsecured 
debts, on which she can pay nothing. 

FRIEND.—F. M. Woodruff, general store, has sold out to 
his banker, J. D. Stone, taking in payment four notes of $500, 
each running six, twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months. 
He claims to be owing but $1,800, and says he will pay in full. 

OMAHA.—J. C. Elliott & Co., plumbers, have failed. They 
gave a chattel mortgage for $300 on fixtures and teams to 
secure one party, turned over goods to satisfy another local 
claim for $6co, and are said owing $1,000 unsecured debts. 

OMAHA.—Estabrook & Coe, brick manufacturers, have 
assigned to Fred. Coe. The failure is attributed to the low 
price of brick, and inability to sell at any price. It is said that 
the firm have lost all they put in the business, The hands are 
to be paid in full, Unsecured liabilities about $3,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PATERSON,—A. E, King (agent), grocer, has assigned. He 

had been doing business for his wife. 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—Ira B. Sampson, cork manufacturer, has assigned 
to Edward Scopis. 

BROOKLYN.—Henry Grassman, builder, 
12th inst. to H. J. Willst. 

BUFFALO,—E, D., Reed, hardwood lumber, has asigned. 

BUFFALO.—Frederick Wilting, grocer, etc, has assigned to 
Julius Fuchs. Liabilities about $8,000; nominal assets $8,000 ; 
preferred claims $7,414. 

CANANDAIGUA,—G,. A. Moss, grocer, 
Robert Chapin. 

CATTARAUGUS,.—The Cattaraugus Banking Company as- 
signed on the 8th inst. to George Straight, brother-in-law of M. 
G, Elliott, president of the company. The latter has been 
arrested, charged with alleged fraud. He was also in the coal 
business, which he has also assigned. The liabilities of the 
bank are estimated at $30,000; the assets are reported to be 
small. The bank was a private corporation of the Messrs. 
Elliott, who were interested in oil property and suffered by the 
great decline on account of the discoveries in the Warren field. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Alsberg, dry goods, assigned on 
the roth inst. to Solomon Weill, giving preferences to Abraham 
Schlesinger $250; Solomon Alsberg $250; M. L. Stieglitz & 
Son $100; Morris Alsberg $324; total $924. This is his second 
failure, having compromised in January, 1880, at 25 cents. The 
schedules show liabilities $4,939; nominal assets $3,518; actual 
assets $2,436. 

NEW YORK CITY,—John Derundeon, stoves, assigned on 
the r2th inst, to John Derundeon, Jr., giving preferences to 
Hannah Goodwin $1,200; Montrose & Lent $1,600; Avery H. 
Downer $800; Thomas Winton $2,500; C. D. Burroughs $418; 
total $6,518. He had been in business thirty years, and very 
recently claimed to have a stock of $10,000 to $15,000, on which 
he owed from $2,500 to $3,000. His residence in Brooklyn, 
which he valued at $20,000, is mortgaged for $6,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of George H. Fuhrken, 
grocer, show liabilities $3,823; nominal assets $1,955; actual 
assets $1,419. 

NEW YORK CITY.—James L. Gay, 
signed on the 13th inst. to Laurence H. Hutchinson, giving a 
preference to Mary Gay for $1,425. ‘his is his second failure. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Alexander H, 
Horton, lumber, show liabilities $23,959; nominal assets $19, 
865 ; actual assets $9,335. 


assigned on the 


has assigned to 


retail dry goods, as- 
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NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Robert Myhan, 
wholesale fish and provisions, show liabilities $66,405 ; nominal 
assets $64,817 ; actual assets $15,280. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William V. Noe, cigars, assigned on 
the rgth inst. to L. Sanchez, giving two preferences for $215. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Plant & Mitchell, grocers, assigned 
on the soth inst. to Edward W. Chamberlain, giving preferences 
to Tenney, Woodward & Durand $195; Seymour & Noe $160; 
Carpenter, Cornell & Co. $620; E. C, Hazard & Co., $310; 
‘McLaren & Stokes, $250; Mills & Everett $25; F. Wilkinson 
$76; Excelsior Barrel & Oil Company $20; total $1,596. They 
began last October. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of John Strain, grocer, 
show liabilities $6,820; nominal assets $4,644; actual assets 
$2,8i2. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Gould H. Thorp, lard and provision 
broker, suspended on his contracts on the 8th inst., and was 
reported to owe differences of about $25,000 at that date. He 
failed before in April, 1878, and compromised at 15 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA.—H. M. Force, manufacturer of ax-helves, 
has assigned. 

PORT JERVIS.—Alexander Donnan, who succeeded Foster, 
Donnan & Co., dry goods, about three weeks ago, has assigned 
to Charles H. Nearpass, giving preferences for $2,450. His 
liabilities are reported to be $7,700; assets estimated at $5,000 

ROCHESTER.—Edward Steinfeld, clothing, has assigned to 
Solomon Wile, giving preferences on four notes given to Simon 
two notes indorsed by Froelich and dis- 
counted by the Traders’ Bank $6,000; two notes to R. 
Buchanan $4,000; total $22,374. After paying his individual 
debts the balance of the estate, if any, is to be applied to the 
debts of Steinfeld, Kerngood & Co., of Baltimore, of which he 
was the senior partner. Mr. Steinfeld had been in the business 
a number of years, and has had at times branches at Buffalo, 
Detroit and Denver, but abandoned them, Last September he 
‘established the firm of Steinfeld, Kerngood & Co..at Balti- 
more, under a great expense. 

TROY —H. Lewis & Co., 
to Eugene L. Peltier, giving preferences to F, W. Ackley $100 ; 
Sarah Dundas $900; Mrs. L. Sachs $650; Julius Lawrence $115 ; 
Barker Brothers $162; Isaac Keith $154; H. Herman $336; 
John Kaufman $164; E. Schloss & Co. $100; A. E. Barnes $61 ; 
West Camden Chair Factory $53; W. H. Boughton $131; total 
$2,926. They failed before in August last, compromising at 


about 30 cents. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI—E. W. Washburn, trading as J. M. Peter & 
Co., paper hangings, has assigned to Aaron B, Champion. 

CLEVELAND.—Frederick Hempy, trading as Frederick 
Hempy & Co., planing mill, box factory and lumber, gavea 
chattel mtge for $10,000 and assigned to Calvin Morris, In 
March he claimed assets of $42,700 and liabilities $12,000. He 
owned the mill and seven acres of land on Jefferson street. His 
liabilities are $30,0co ; nominal assets $54,000 

EAST LIVERPOOL,.—Norris Brothers, grocers, 


Froelich $12,374; 


furniture, assigned on the 12th inst. 


have as- 






EAST LIVERPOOL,—J. N 
EAST LIVERPOOL.—Mrs. 
ceries, has assigned, 

HICKSVILLE.—John Babbage, jeweler, is reported to have 
assigned. Liabilities $1,500; nominal assets $1,800. 

PAINESVILLE.—Sherwood & Radcliffe, manufacturers of 
«carriages, have assigned. 

PIQUA.—N. C. Titus, boots and shoes, has assigned to N. 
Wagner. Liabilities $3,000; assets $2,000, 

SCIOTOVILLE.—Williamson & Co., drugs, have been closed 
by the sheriff. 

UHRICHSVILLE,—Thomas Wright (agent), 


assigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD.—W. S. eee broker, has suspended, 
BRADFORD.—F. P. Slocum & Co., jewelry, etc., have 

assigned, They started a branch at Bolivar this spring, and 
have been reported unsatisfactory in payments for a long time 
past. 

BRADFORD,—C., B. Whitehead, oil producer, has had judg- 
ments aggregating $12,000 entered against him. 

ERIE,—Charles Meyers, clothing, asks an extension of thirty 
and sixty days. 

LANCASTER.—John §. Stauffer, manufacturer of blowers, 
has been closed by the sheriff on an execution in favor of his 
father. Liabilities $4,000; assets $2,500. 

MEADVILLE.—P. & E. Woodring, boots and shoes, have 
been closed by the sheriff, and it is thought that the creditors 
will receive very little. 

OIL CITY.—McKim Brothers, grocers, who were recently 
closed by the sheriff, owe $7,200; assets about $1,000. 

PARKER LANDING.—The Parker Savings Bank assigned 
on the rgth inst., and judgments for $39,620 were entered against 
James P. Parker, the president. The failure is attributed to 
the recent decline in oil, in which Mr, Parker has been exten- 
sively engaged for many years. He founded the town, and the 
bank was the only monetary institution in the place. The bank 
was incorporated in March, 1877, when the business of Parker, 
McGough & Co., bankers, was merged into it. The liabilities 
are currently reported at $100,000, of which there is $64,000 due 


Y. Rose, jeweler, has assigned. 
E. Sefton, millinery and gro- 


harness, has 


depositors. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Jacob Arbenz, wholesale liquors, has 
been sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The liabilities of George T. Clarke, 
shoes, are $6,000 ; assets about $2,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—S. H. Kerins, manufacturer of pearl 
buttons, was closed up by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The estate of Peter S. Loftis, jeweler, 
was sold out by the sheriff on the roth inst, The stock was 
bid in by plaintiff's attorney at the amount of judgment claims 
—about $7,0c00—in favor of Mr. Loftis’ widow. Merchandise 
creditors, it is thought, will get very little, if anything, from the 
remaining estate. He owned some realty, well incumbered. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Andreas Meng, live stock, has been 
closed by the sheriff, who has taken possession of both his real 
estate and personal property. The latter is valued at $1,500 and 
the real estate $12,coo. Judgments for $20,232 have been entered 
against him, His liabilities are reported at $40,000 to $50,000 

PHILADELPHIA.—Execution has been issued against Wm. 
J. Pauley, wagon builder, for $122. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ulrich A. Schaler, produce and pro- 
visions, was advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Morris R, Stroud & Son, manufacturers 
of cotton goods, have failed. Liabilities estimated at $100,000, 
Morris R. Stroud died in April, since which time the business 
has been managed by his son. It is said that the firm trans- 
ferred the business to Knower, Haines & Thomas, of New 
York, Mr, Thomas being a son-in-law of the late Mr, Stroud, 








without apprising the Philadelphia creditors of their intentions 
or giving them any information as to their financial condition. 
At a meeting of creditors it was decided to employ counsel to 
take legal measures to protect their interests. 

TITUSVILLE.—William B. Sterrett, oil operator, has had 
an execution for $20,000 issued against him in favor of Nelsen 
Farel and others. His failure is attributed to losses in oil. 

WEATHERLY.—B, F. Clewell, stoves, etc., has confessed 
judgments, and his personal property is advertised to be sold by 
the sheriff on the 18th inst. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—Cornelius Carroll, liquors, has assigned. 

PROVIDENCE.—Forrow & Angell, stoves, have been closed 
on mortgage, and are moving away. 

PROVIDENCE.—Robert V. Murray, grocer, has assigned. 


TENNESSEE. 


MILAN.—Plaut & Frenz, general store, have assigned to T. 
J. Gordon. Mr. Plaut, who resided in St. Louis, recently com- 
mitted suicide there. 


VERMONT. 


CHELSEA.—W., M, Ordway, grocer, has failed. 
FAIRHAVEN.—Mrs. F. M. Rowe, millinery, has failed. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


VOLCANO.—W. C. Stiles, Jr., general store and oil, is asking 
an extension. 


WISCONSIN. 


CASHTON.—H. J. Halverson, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $2,000; actual assets about $1,000. 

MONDOVI.—A. H. Legore & Co., groceries and dry goods, 
have failed. Liabilities $1,200; assets $1,000. 

RACINE.—A, C, Fish, manufacturer of carriages, assigned 
on the roth inst. to J. Lukes, giving preferences for $25,000. In 
May he claimed assets $62,000; liabilities $34,500. His real 
estate, machinery, etc., he valued at $38,000. He had been 
reported doing too much business for his means, selling at very 
close margins, and frequently allowed his notes to go to protest. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX.—R. N. McDonald, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes $2,000; nominal assets about the same, of which $1,600 
are accounts of doubtful value. 

KINGSTON.—D. C. Connor, general store, is reported to 
have absconded, leaving liabilities to the amount of about 
$40,000 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


CHARLOTTETOWN.—John F. Peardon, grocer, has as- 
signed, 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


BELLEVILLE.—The sheriff has executions against James 
F. Sierick, butcher, baker and grocer, for $2,000. 

CHATHAM, —Napoleon Tetrault, shoes and hats, has 
assigned. 

GEORGETOWN.—William Guthrie, dry goods, has assigned. 

HAMILTON.—H, Hutchinson, boots and shoes, is in the 
hands of the sheriff. 

LINDSAY.—Robert Easton, books, has arranged a compro- 
mise at 60 cents in three, six,*nine and twelve months. __Liabili- 
ties $2,600. 

MARKDALE.—Butlers & Rae, general store, offer to com- 
promise at 75 cents cash. 

ORANGEVILLE.—Smith & Easson, grocers, have called a 
meeting of creditors. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


QUEBEC,—D. Plante, boots and shoes, has failed, and the 
estate is to be wound up, 





BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO,—Roche, Andrews & Co., grain commission, have 
dissolved, | 

CHICAGO,.—William Young & Co., commission live stock, 
etc,, have dissolved. A. D. Pickering & Co. succeed. 

FREEPORT.—The Second National Bank has elected F. W. 
Hance president, in place of M. Lauver. 

MONMOUTH,—The First National Bank has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $75,000. David Rankin is president and 
B, T, O, Hubbard cashier. 


MINNESOTA. 


MOOREHEAD.—The First National Bank has elected F. J. 
Burnham president, in place of C. B. Benedict. 


MISSOURI. 


ST, LOUIS.—The Oakdale Iron, Coal & Transportation 
Company has been incorporated. Capital stock $200,000. 

SYENITE.—The Syenite Granite Company has been incorpo- 
rated. Capital $300,000. 

MONTANA. 

MILES CITY.—The First National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000. Joseph Leighton is president and 
Richard E, Stower cashier, 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN.—The Lincoln National Bank has been organized, 
with a capital of $100,000, Jacob E, Houtz is president and 
Joseph J. Kelly cashier. 


OHIO. 
OTTAWA.—C, H. Rice & Co., bankers, have admitted N. E. 
Matthias, under the style of A. V. Rice & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Goodell & Waters, iron founders and 
dealers in woodworking machinery, have dissolved. Daniel A. 
Waters and William G. Vernon form a new firm under the same 


yle. 
a TEXAS. 


FORT WORTH,—The Matador Cattle Company has 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $1,000,000, 







yb ath TALMAGE’S 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


RICE COMMISSION. 





SONS#& 6O\; 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Ia Ree 


10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON, 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTtH PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 





ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








FERTILIZERS. 
















AcID PHOSPHATES, 


MONTREAL.... 


CANUN CITY.. 





DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 


Blacking Manufacturers, 


BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 

AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 

ERTILIZING CHEMICALS, 

WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 

OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA, 
Fides eetastos Exchange Bank of Canada. 


COLORADO. 
. Fremont County Bank. 





DENVER...... .Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILLE .. First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD. 3. cess aves tear American National Bank, 
GEORGIA. 
MACON ........ Waiters. cee ..R. F. Lawton, 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO; ...< ig icine ts Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Save 
ings Association, 
1OWA. 
BURLINGTON ....... sone Merchants National Bank, 
STORM LAK Eier. nse. scicvse Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANSG..........-- Union National Bank, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
BOSTON | ashesna sweet aad Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
MERIDIAN sicccneaoes ....Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURL, 
KANSAS CITY..... BA aneers Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK. 
ADDISON........ Raeaile ercaias James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN....... ap saainedsinine Watson & Neyhart. 
BUFFALO ..................-Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE.......... The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER): ..avasviest® ,..City Bank of Rochester. 
SVRACUSE) cspsisacv ep oas ... Third National Bank, 


NEW JERSEY, 


NEWARK.........++++++.+..The German National Bank, of 


the City of Newark. 


OHIO. 
CANTON 0 cccs0stasuaee ...G, D, Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND........ «ses+..Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND........... ....»Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD a2 oc seneccissnns .W. F, Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA...........Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street, 


PITTSBURGH..........- 
PITTSBURGH ..........-- 


..Fifth National Bank, 
..Iron City National Bank, 


PITTSBURGH wiser. te-cane Penn Bank. 

PITTSBURGH (South Side),. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 

. SOUTH CAROLINA. 

GEORGETOWN ............ R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE (oc. sce. eoc%. Third National Bank. 

MEMPENS iris nscs har ...--First Nationgl Bank, 

TEXAS, 

FORT OWOR TED asecccesscce~ City National Bank. 

iy 3.8 48:8. \, f ee Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 

bg 4 Sa Pee sages Bonner & Bonner. 


WACO..... ...-....... ... Waco National Bank. 


UTAH, 
SALT LAKE CITY,,.......Deseret National Bank, 


TS AEs ir 
: 








cates on margins, being able to control large: amounts o 
at low rate o: 











De ie 


a LF 





D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. Nicuots & Co., 























































N. E. corNnER LA SALLE & MADISON STRE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line 


interest. 


LI W. ARNOLD, a 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


No. 28 Broad Street, New Yo rk 


UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES | ; 
A SPECIALTY. ; 

There never was a year that Certificates did not nis 
or better. 





TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 7 
PETROLEUM AND ITS Propuc 


23 William Street, New Yor 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on 1 
a specialty. 


Henry M. Curtis. \ 

[_JENRY M. CURTIS & co. 
BROKERS IN ir 

PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODU 

26 Beaver Street, New York. 

Oil bought, sold and carried on mar: 

LIVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, | 


52 Broab St.,. NEw York, AND OIL CIT 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase a 
of these securities on margin, 


N. F. HILTon. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, — 


OIL CITY, eee oe PITTSBURGH AnD 6 
ENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphi 


B, W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I. M. Sowers, O 
[Ae & SOWER. van 


Brokers in Petroleum, _ 


PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY; 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Ow EXCHANGE, OIL City. 85 Woop Srt., Pr 


| am A, McLAUGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL Cae 





EO. P. HUKILL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, — : 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 


EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ~ 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, O1L City, Pa. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





fae HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKE 
OIL CIPYp A 


YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL CiTy, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. . 

H. DUFUR, 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, - 


OIL EXCHANGE, OL Crt P 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L City, by p err 


uy. SELDEN, 


’ Broker in Crude Pétrolediia 


OIL CITY, PA. 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARC 


OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, | 


Orrick, EXCHANGE BUILDING, Om CITY, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


uae 


G. YOUNG, smth 


* PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on 

te ie. 


open} veal Rca 


_ NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
Pelee eR NIS & CO., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 








Advances made on Consignments to 


, Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW.. 
_ Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
pa peat and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


; A. KENT ®& CO., 


* No, 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y, Cotton Exchange.) 
POOLE, KENT & CO., E, A. KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


_ 8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La, 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


| IN BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce. con- 


signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B, NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 


CHICAGO COMMITSSION. 
jh EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 





125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins. 


Special correspondence i anata the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 
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TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


F. I, Younc. 





H, S, Younec. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopucE ExcHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





Gs: R. HOWARD, 
"4 FORMERLY oF N. M. Howarp & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 





Wo. Monr, H, W. HANEMANN, CLEMENS FISCHER, 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YorK. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS, 


P MORAN & CO., 
: Commission Merchants, 


107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 





Sh eSeieel nO (ae to or CG Ole 


Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention, 


ORAN, LUNT & CO, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW York. 





; Gustavus C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Cuarces D. MILLER, Amos T, Dwicut, Sfecial, 
OPEINS, DWIGHT & CO., 
COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
e contracts. 








‘ 





| 
_ ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 


- PeoseFr TANNAHILL & CO., 
na Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
‘ contracts. 








Henry H, Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 
P Cotton Commission Merchants, 
_ No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 


Ee MOANIO,+TR:, -& COs, 
Commission Merchants, 


_ No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 








J. L. Macautay. 


ACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
_ 16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention Rave to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


TABER, HOYT & CO., 


Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
_ CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


A. J. MAcAULAY. 








WarrEN Ewen, Jr. 


WEN BROTHERS, 


e* COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 BRoap STREET, NEw York. 


Joun M. Ewen 





Henry Tuos. Coates. PIERSON C, Royce. 


fi. iC OI. So? COs, 


COTTON, 
No, 125 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
uture contracts. 


FPPANK P. MARCH, 
5 COTTON BROKER, 
I21 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


Be ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
. Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


No. 34 NEW STREET, NEW YorK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


No. 








Gero, H. Krause. WILLIAM G, MarsH. 


EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
irect to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


. WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 
SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., ¥$OHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
R. PRESTON. & CoO., 
b COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
) for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, ‘ 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 


VY. oi es MB Eid WI aM Oe 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw York. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


Hl, PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 183 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
WAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 














VELD, LINDLEY & CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M, FIELD. JoHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEeFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial, 


go La Salle Street, 5 South oak Street, 


(Bec Street, 
Vi CITY, CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 





OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


Wa 
S, D. FOSS. E. B, STRONG, 30 5 REYNOLDS, 





RWIN, ORR & CO.,, 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No, 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 








Wiese W. RUMSEY' & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 





A LBA GHP OR PER: COs, 





MINERAL WOOL. 





/ J] S. MINERAL CO., 


“16 CorTLANDT STREET, NEW YorK. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





KAGE EV KGUREZLAGACO., 


25 PEARL ST., NEW York. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





Re: LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN-UAND PROVISIONS; 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
Special attention to speculative orders. | 


NEw YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 


Ce CrCOs 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


Wm. G. CONKLING. y CHESTER O. ANDREWS. 
(Re LING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 





pr PIEARD ANCORIVER io CO.; 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Epwarp A, DRIveR, B, F, Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 


OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low BroTHERs & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 


(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK, 


ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
hippers of all kinds of Produce. 


G. McLA ORY, GO, 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 








Room a, CHICAGO, [LL 
W. E. McHENry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, KUSH & CO, 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 








Vl) CO GEEL UE AGO., 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GReASENT AN DePROVESTONS; 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 

ROoMS 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL. 

) ORSE, WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 





No. 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Wo. M. Prict, - - + .- late of Wm. M, Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S.G. PRICE, - - - - - te of see ee & on 

ormerly Sec’y ‘reas, St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,- = - { Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


pees MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL ST., St. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention, 


WW" 2. BLACK, 
COTTON BUYER, 


No, 24 SourH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo, 





NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 








I, E, GLENNy. 

Pe fa & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 

No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


ATWOOD VIOLETT 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpoo 





S. SMITH & BRO., 
COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co,, in New York. Cash 
advanceS made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


Git T. GAMBRILL & CoO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments, Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 











WOOL. 482 TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


TEXTILE FABRICS, 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 





MOG aoe 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
ba i a yearly, £1 10s. 6d ; 
alf-yearly, 15s. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





BRADSITREET’S: 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Liconomy. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature, 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa-. 
tion contained in BRADSTREET'S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE ~ 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
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FERTILIZERS. 





ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 


Atlanta, Ga, 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 


FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON, CHARLES RICHARDSON, F, N, Buck, 











BELTING AND PACKING. 
YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


AJTEW 
LV 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 
JouN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








PATENTS. 


‘HOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 1878. 
kr C. BAYVLDONE, 


Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather ? 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld’g. § 


BOSTON, Mass, 





oh YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 





M* NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BE aie 


MADISON STREET, 





MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





je H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
See & ALLEMAN, 

Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





HEPARD BARCLAY, 





Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
CARSCALLEN, 
° Barrister, Notary, &c. 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANADA, 





ULOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
M CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Fave b Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


S. W. cor. Kine & Cuurcu Sts., TORONTO, ONT. 


W. MULOCK, J. TILT, W.H, MILLER. J. CROWTHER, JR. 








VES BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items, 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 
8 CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Ebiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 





yee. MPLS AA Bd 4 iL, 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 
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To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-1oom, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any oe of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed. Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


y ~ . 
JEROME MARBLE, President, 
Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WorCESTER, MASS. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





THE 
(GE NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C, O, BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C. H. COLE, CASHIER. 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES. 





ARVIN SAFE *CO., 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SA 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 





fi sik as hasty TO EVERY .FAMILY, 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 
VERY FINE TEA. 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one. pound packoge in order to intro- 
duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Address 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, DutcuEess County, N. Y, 





PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Wm, P. Bennett voc cstoaccseurecaettnereeennens 94 Fifth avenue. 


DISTILLERS, 
Joe? Ss inch & Co. csc eucdsseons (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Witherow & Gordon.............- Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 


Geo, Al Macbeth & Co coccccascccceer cst Lead Glass Chimneys. 


Win, Clarki@ Co lcansitssanaesne Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c, 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works..............0.00006 P. O. Box 30. 


K IMBERLAND & CO., 


COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 

Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 
2 DuQUESNE Way, PITTSBURGH, 





No. Pa, 





THE CELEBRATED 
OODLAND FIRE BRICK, 


For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required. 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO, (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., Pa, 
AND 89 Woop StT., PiTTsBuRGH, Pa, 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 





DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co............0+ Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
; Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 
ENGRAVING. 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
, and Lithography. 
PERFORATED METALS. 
‘The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL, 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co, 





Ga BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 
WROUG HES RIO Ne eae 


STEAM AND GAs FITTINGs, &c, STEAM Pumps, &c, 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET AILAw 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusiveiy tor the undey- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents ; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAWSEFLROTHERS, 


~ THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE mired rer. 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JoHN CASSILs. 


UCIUS BEEBE &-SON., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 





And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69) .& 971 High eS sStreet, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, . 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 





YER RRI ES BROWN & CoO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


PEs & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


3 FEDERAL ST., BosTon. 
18 Murray St,, NEw YorK, 


Warehouses: 
115 LAKE ST., Curcaco, ILL, 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 


DWARD J. HAMMOND & CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 KiLBy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent, 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman's National Bank, Boston. 





198 VER STAM PING-CO, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
SHEET METAL WARES, 


Stamped Goods, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 
and Painted Wares, 


Flouse Furnishing ‘Goods, 


DOVER EGG BEATERS, WARM AIR REGISTERS, 
c., &e., &e, 





ROBE Es Ow le Uoae 


* LINEN, -THREADV 
IMPORTERS. \ 


Selling wiite in 7,8; AS fon »-. ‘“ 
FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE. 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. ay 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. an 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, Slag The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at _ 
Frankfort-on-Main, ge 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ Y 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila~ 








delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. n 
” 
+ 
ONOTUCK SILK (CG@aae 
MANUFACTURERS OF : er 
Eva 
Nonotuck Machine Twist, : wl ‘a 
Corticelli Spool Silk, ‘ 
Corticelli Button-hole Twis et 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk, : 
Florence Knitting Silk, 5 


Florence Etching Silk, 

Florence Filling Silk, — 

Silk Hosiery, ete. Ae, 4 

NONOTUCK SILK MILLS, ~ 


At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. 


pee tbe et nant 
SALESROOMS: : } 


19 Mercer Street 88 West Third Street, Te wea 
NEW YORK CITY. CINCINNATI, Onto. y 
18 Summer Street 159 Fifth Avenue, ‘ 
BOSTON, Mass. CHICAGO, Inu. 


417 & 419 N. Fourth St., 


ss 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


A ONE-DIP DYE! ark 


4NADA EXTRACT gs 
anp DYE-WOOD WORKS, 
stk 





mae 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! - 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. a 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, Spee a PERFECT, — 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known ~ 
material. These goods are in liquid form, = ing 9% lbs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about soolbs.each. 7 7 

Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by Rr. 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. * 





Tf YES & POPPELE, 


Importers and ot 
General‘'Commission Merchants, 


~ 
wh . 
~ 


No. 91 BROAD STREET, n 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & Comme 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LARD OIL, 


I ON yeti 


Packers of 


21 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
t Aveo e NortH MARKET STREET, {BosTon, ; 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, (Established in 1842.) | FRANK O. SQUIRE, © 
~ 


. 
Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, - 


East Cambridge, S fi 











WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. 


ALL & CO., WIELENS & CO, — 
5 CHAUNCY ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., + 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 


Yarn Commission Merchants 


‘ 
Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lyn 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, oshua Madeley Mills, 7 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, — ' 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., | 
Office, 5 Chauney St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also © 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners, 





T. C. STEARNS 


VEG en WAY & STEARNS, ‘ 


H. G, DILLAway, 


DEALERS IN ate” 


a 


Commercial Paper, 





ty 7 i 
No. 53 ConGREsS St. (SIMMONS BUILDING), te “ 
Pies 
BOSTON. Ss 
AWRENCE, POTTER & CO., yy 
BANKERS. ‘ ae 
DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAPER, by 
63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, 
; on! ji 
WatierBorres, § BOSTON. — {W.B.Lovenil 
i” “he Ke 
We ee te 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The discussion of some things in temper- 
ate English is at times difficult. Among 
these is the existing condition of New York’s 
water supply. To-day, while millions of 

gallons of water are flowing over the dam 
and going to waste, the aqueduct con- 
structed decades ago to supply New York 
‘city is altogether insufficient for the city’s 
present needs. This has, indeed, been 
for some time notorious, but nothing tang- 
ible has yet been done to remedy the evil. 
_ Schemes, however, have been outlined, it 
is true, but nothing more. This while the 
current statistics go to show that New York 
is the first manufacturing city in the Union. 

Philadelphia has long claimed this honor. 

She is in a fair way to have it again if some- 

thing is not soon done to increase the water 

supply of the metropolis. To make bad 
worse, the voters of New York city are ata 
loss to fix responsibility for the long-con- 
tinued and culpable neglect. The seat of 
government has been virtually removed to 

Albany. There was a time when the city 
had a local legislature in the Common 
Council, which was responsible to the voters 
for the proper conduct of affairs. As things 





are now, there is real danger that an in- 
crease of the water supply system will not 
be entered upon until a public calamity 
shall have been caused. 





A proposition has been laid before the 
Senate by Senator Anthony, chairman of 
the Committee on Printing, looking to the 
publication of the completed reports of the 
tenth census. In the remarks of the sena- 
tor an intention to curtail somewhat the 
statistical information gathered by the 
census officials, in order to cut down the 
cost of printing, was manifest. It is doubt- 
less true that Superintendent Walker en- 
tered upon a wider range of subjects than 
sound judgment should have dictated, but 
this was a pardonable error, inasmuch as it 
proceeded from a sincere desire to make 
the most of the opportunity before him for 
the good of the whole country. But now 
when the work, however wide in its reach, 
is approaching completion, we are not 
among those who would approve the false 
economy of limiting the appropriation for 
printing. If it can be shown that the 
census reports as completed contain useless 
matter, by all means cut them down. But 
every dollar nécessary to print all of value 
in the reports should be promptly voted. 





The stock market has been on the up- 
ward run this week under a full head of 
steam, and the prices of the more active 
speculatives have advanced in quite a re- 
markable way. <A reaction was looked for 
some days ago, but it did not come, though 
very generally wished for by people who 
were anxious to purchase. Yesterday, how- 
ever, the market was a little dull, and prices 
declined somewhat during the afternoon. 
It is very certain that a reaction must come 
soon, for the advance has been running at 
a very rapid pace for over two weeks. The 
public may now be said to have really re- 
turned to Wall street, and the effect of the 
return has been shown in the most striking 
way. The good news about the crops is the 
influence at work upon the stock market, 
and has put all Wall street into a rampant 
bull fever. The great operators who started 
the movement are of all men the most sur- 
prised at the rapidity with which it spread 
and the vigor with which the buying has 
been done by the great army of outsiders. 


On July 1, 1882, the total interest-bearing 
debt of the United States was $1,463,810,- 
400, and the annual interest charge $57,- 
360,110, the monthly interest charge being 
$4,780,009. The debt bearing no interest 
amounted to $438,241,788. The popula- 
tion of the United States at that time is 
given at 52,799,000, which made the total 
public debt $31.32 per capita, the an- 
nual interest charge per capita being 
$1.09. The debt was largest August 31, 
1865, $2,381,530,294, the annual interest 
charge being $150,977,697. The debt bear- 
ing no interest then was $461,616,311. The 
population of the country then was 34,748,- 
000, the debt per capita was $78.25, and 








the interest charge per capita $4.29. The 
total debt, less cash in the Treasury, August 
31, 1865, was $2,756,431,571; on July 1, 
1882, it was $1,675,023,474, which means 
that the debt has been reduced $1,081,- 
408,097 in seventeen years. 





° 
The various boards of trade of New York 
city have formed what is called a Free 
Canal Union, or committee to secure the 
approval of the free canal constitutional 
amendment at the next state election. Both 
political parties expressly favor such an 
amendment, though it may not meet with 
enough active interest from either. The 
advantages to be gained by the committee 
just formed are, therefore, apparent. There 
is some slight opposition to free canals in 
the northern part of the state, and for this 
reason: that were the canals liberated a 
portion of western freight would be diverted 
from its present course, which is by way of 
the St. Lawrence river and Ogdensburg. 


Our correspondent at London recounts 
elsewhere how enterprising tradesmen in 
that city have entered upon what appears to 
be a successful competition with the codper- 
ative stores by simply adopting the methods 
which gave the stores their victory over the 
tradesmen of other years. The codperative 
store had its rise in the necessity of sup- 
planting the vicious credit system which 
had obtained in the retail business of the 
British metropolis. Selling for cash, the 
stores were content with narrow margins. 
The later tradesman of to-day, while adopt- 
ing cash principles, goes further, and by 
offering special courtesies and advantages 
to his customers is giving the enemies of his 
predecessors a hard fight. One reform is 
succeeded by another. Whatever may be 
the fate of the London codperative stores, 
it is plain that a permanent change has 
been effected in compelling the consumer 
to pay cash. For this we have frequently 
argued as a means of simplifying the already 
complex credit system. Much the same 
effect has been attained in the United States 
through the example of several shrewd retail 
dealers who were able to see the advantages 
which cash transactions would give over their 
more careless competitors. The success of 
the few is now being widely imitated by the 
many. 





English parliamentary reporters, it is said, 
make speeches for members which the latter 
have never delivered. This is only a strong 
way of saying that they polish up the rude 
utterances of bad speakers so as to make 
them presentable. It is well known, too, 
that the proofs for Hansard are subjected 
to the correcting hand of the orators, but it 
never has been said that it was possible to 
take from or add to any report in such a 
way as to make a substantial alteration of 
the speech as actually delivered. It is un- 
fortunate that America should supply. the 
first instance of the possibility of putting 
upon the records of the House an interpo- 
lation of matter that was never uttered. 














Mr. Robeson, it appears, managed to have 
printed in the Congressional Record an 
interpolation of a personal attack upon a 
member of the House. The proceeding 
requires no formal reprobation. The possi- 
bility of such malpractice is a matter of 
serious concern to the community. 





The Porte has met the collective note ot 
the powers with a dilatory plea, which must 
be construed as a refusal to send troops to 
Egypt. It is clear that the Sultan’s hesi- 
tancy arises from the fear of kindling the 
fanaticism of his subjects-into a blaze that 
would prove perilous, if not fatal, to him- 
self. Hence the desire to keep on good 
terms with Arabi, and, if possible, dissuade 
him from carrying out the threat of a 
holy war. But what was hitherto a threat 
seems now to be an accomplished fact. 
Arabi has crossed the Rubicon, and deter- 
mined to cast in his lot with the ‘‘ Soudan 
prophet.” The latter has fired the Moslem 
enthusiasm of the population of Upper 
Egypt along the line of his northward 
march to Cairo, from which he is now less 
than 1,000 miles away. 
is not confined to Egypt. Fanaticism is 
spreading to Palestine, Syria and Asia 
Minor, and Arabi is looked upon as the 
incarnation of true Islamism. From Cal- 
cutta, too, the news comes of profound 
sympathy on the part of Mahometans there, 
taking the form of prayers for Arabi’s suc- 
cess. When some 40,000,000 Mussulmen 
in India join in prayer, Great Britain will 
have reason to tremble for her sway. The 
Hindoos, while they still hate their Mussul- 


But the plague 


man conquerors, will join the latter against 
the common enemy, as they did in 1856. 





Arabi’s position, as reported by General 
Alison, is stronger than it was supposed. 
He is calling on all the Bedouins in the 
vicinity of Ramleh, and erecting fortifica- 
tions opposite Aboukir bay. He dammed 
up the Mamoudieh fresh water canal, and 
thus cut off Alexandria’s supply. The 
English calculate on having sufficient to 
last the troops ten days. Before the expira- 
tion of that time it is supposed that some- 
thing decisive will be accomplished. At 
present the position of the English is crit- 
ical, and nobody seems to know when Sir 
G. Wolseley will actually appear in Egypt 
at the head of 20,000 men. The delay is 
causing such dissatisfaction in England that 
the opposition in Parliament are encour- 
aged to move a vote of censure for the 
dilatory action of the government after the 
massacre in Alexandria in June, and for its 
want of foresight and preparation when the 
bombardment of that city had been decided 
upon. The defection of Forster, Goschen 
and Bright from the Liberal ranks, not to 
mention other notabilities, and the bitter 
anti-Gladstone feeling of the Parnellites, 
lend further hopes to the Tories; but it is 
probable that on a vote of censure, involy- 
ing resignation, if not dissolution, the Liberal 
deserters will return to camp for the occa- 
sion, 
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THE CONDITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL TREASURY. 

Congress continues to increase the appro- 
priations in nearly every direction, and is 
at the same time considering a bill which 
proposes to reduce taxes, internal and exter- 
nal, about $40,000,000. Meanwhile, suf- 
ficient attention has not been paid to the 
actual and prospective condition of the 
Treasury. At the outset of this session we 
raised the warning cry that what seemed to 
be a large surplus in the Treasury should 
not be made the pretext for extravagant 
appropriations. That warning cry has not 
been heeded. Already the amount of ap- 
propriations made by Congress this year is 
$50,000,000 in excess of appropriations 
made last year, and it is proposed to reduce 
taxation by $40,000,000. Nor is there 
good reason to think that the general 
revenues will be largely increased over last 
year. So that it is very possible that our 
surplus revenue is approaching its vanishing 
point. 

The gross revenue of the last fiscal year 
was $403,853,475. This is the largest rev- 
enue that was ever collected upon the 
present basis of taxation. It is not to be 
forgotten, moreover, that that revenue was 
collected under business conditions which 
do not now exist. For instance, there has 
been a radical change as regards the trade 
balance with foreign countries. Inthe month 
of May, 1881, the United States had an 
excess of exports over imports of $8,636,457. 
In 1882, in the month of May, the excess 
of exports had disappeared, and we had 
instead an excess of imports over exports 
of $19,255,326, which was equivalent to 
a balance of trade against us, as com- 
pared with the same month of last year, 
of, in round numbers, $28,000,000. . In 
the five months’ period which ended 
May 31, 1882, there was an excess of im- 
ports over exports of $27,987,000. For the 
same period in 1881, on the contrary, we 
had an excess of exports of $93,475,000. 
In this period the change in the balance 
against us amounted to $121,000,000. If 
we take a larger number of months as a 
basis of comparison, we find that in the 
eleven months which ended May 31, 1882, 
we had an excess of exports of $37,000,000. 
For the eleven months which ended May 
31, 1881, we had an excess of exports of 
$255,000,000, which shows a change in the 
balance of trade of more than $218,000,000. 

Of course, this excess of importations is 
not to always continue, and, unless the 
amount of our exports increase so as to 
enable us to pay for these importations, 
there will be a decrease in customs revenue. 
The present volume of importations cer- 
tainly cannot be maintained on the basis of 
an increasing balance against us. 

The highest estimate of our gross receipts 
for the coming fiscal year is $405,000,000. 
Suppose that it be fixed at $400,000,000, in 
round numbers—and the estimates of the 
mest careful men in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, we ascertain, is that the gross re- 
ceipts, on the basis of existing returns and 
fair estimates, will not exceed $393,000,000. 
On the basis of the expenditures of last 
year, with a gross revenue of $400,000,000, 
there would be a possible surplus, after pay- 
ing the sinking fund, of $100,000,000. But 
there have already been made very heavy 
drafts upon that $100,000,000._ The large 
surplus of last year has excited the 
cupidity and stimulated the extravagance of 
Congress. The consequence is that the 
amount of increase in the regular appro- 
priation bills which have already passed 


Congress is $37,000,000. To this is to be 
added a large deficiency in the matter of 
the payment of pensions, and the very 
considerable increase in the pending Sun- 
dry Civil bill and in the Naval bill. 
The increased appropriations for pensions 
this year over last year was $34,000,000, 
It is certain that the increased appropria- 
tions this year over last year will be 
$50,000,000, and it is not at all unlikely 
that the increase will be $60,000,000. 
Placing the increased expenditure this year 
at the moderate estimate of $50,000,000, 
and adding the sinking fund of $45,611,000, 
which the government must pay, the aggre- 
gate expenditures of the government for the 
next fiscal year will be $351,611,000. So 
that, instead of a surplus of $150,000,000, 
as is claimed by many in Congress, there is 
likely, at the most, to be a surplus of not 
more than $50,000,000, and probably it 
will not exceed $45,000,000. 

The bill now pending in the Senate pro- 
poses to reduce taxation some $40,000,000. 
This amount deducted from the surplus, as 
indicated by the preceding figures, it will be 
seen, will bring the surplus revenue of the 
country very near to the vanishing point. 





ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 

Under this title, in the August number 
of the North American Review, T. V. 
Powderly, who is understood to be an ex- 
ecutive officer of the Knights of Labor organ- 
ization, contributes a brief essay upon the 
above topic, which is just now made more 
prominent by the difficulties between the 
trunk lines and their freight handlers. The 
writer cites the well-known facts of the asso- 
ciation of labor, imitating thereby the capi- 
talists; the attempt of the laborers to regulate 
the number of apprentices, in pursuance of 
the early and natural notion that demand 
and price in the labor market are best to be 
kept up by keeping the supply a little behind 
the call; the very imperfect success of this 
attempt, in consequence of the immensely 
increased subdivision of labor and the use of 
machinery, whereby the apprentice who had 
completed his term found himself uncertain of 
a market for what skill he had acquired; and 
the general failure of the strike as a weapon. 
He objects to this weapon chiefly because the 
unions have rarely sought any other remedy; 
arbitration was seldom used, and, if the idea 
of cooperating with any other union was 
suggested, the leader of the particular 
union promptly sounded the watchword to 
**join no entangling alliances with those of 
other trades.” The writer says that he 
heard this very order issued by the executive 
officer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers years ago, and that soon after, 
that organization having gone on a strike, 
the officers of the Machinists’ and Black- 
smiths’ Union gave orders to ‘‘man the 
footboards,” and the members of this last- 
named union took the places vacated by 
the others, not moved to do this by neces- 
sity, but by the desire to ‘‘ get even with” 
the engineers for having served them a 
similar trick. The trade-union member 
seldom looks beyond his own society, in 
the idea that-he need not carry his sympa- 
thies beyond it to find the cause of 
anything which troubles him, not having 
learned the mutual interdependence of 
trades; the Knights of St. Crispin—an 
organization once very powerful—would 
have scoffed at any suggested understand- 
ing with the Coal Miners’ Union; but 
when work in the mine slacked off the 
Crispin felt the effect of half-time in the 
mines upon his own market for labor, 


although without suspecting the cause, and 
the men employed in making and running 
locomotives also felt the effect of slackening 
of coal production without knowing where 
the disturbance originated. The trades’ 
unions avoided ‘‘ entangling alliances,” but 
the capitalists formed them, and, while the 
unionist was studying how to support him- 
self during strikes, the capitalist employer 
was procuring the enactment of laws to 
prevent strikes. The unionist kept out of 
politics studiously, and the employer just 
as deliberately went into it. For example, 
the Pennsylvania legislature in 1877 passed 
a law declaring guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, any 
engineer or other employé who, while in 
any strike or in furtherance of any pre- 
concerted arrangement, shall abandon his 
engine elsewhere than at the destination of 
its train, ‘‘or shall refuse or neglect to con- 
tinue to discharge his duty.” But (says the 
essayist) this one-sided law applies only to 
the employés, and a just one would have 
required, say, five days’ notice by either 
employer or employé of any strike or any 
strike-producing change. He charges as 
‘the principal effect of that law” the de- 
struction of 128 locomotives in the Pitts- 
burgh round-houses during the July riots, 
which soon followed, and all the destruction 
in that memorable outbreak. 

He sees no lasting good in strikes, and 
thinks that if the men who willingly sink 
months of labor in them would only turn 
the wages wasted into a*codperative fund, 
assisted by the contributions now made to 
support in strikes by others, codperative 
factories could soon be erected. He ap- 
proves codperation as the way out of the 
trouble, and ascribes to its sécrecy of start- 
ing and growth the strength of the Knights 
of Labor, whose Arcadian motto is that 
‘¢That is the most perfect government in 
which an injury to one is the concern of 
all.” Its idea is to ‘‘ bring within the folds 
of the organization every department of 
productive industry, making knowledge a 
standpoint for action, and industrial and 
moral worth, not wealth, the true stand- 
ard of individual and _ national great- 
ness.” What the association directly 
desires, as stated by this writer, is worth 
quoting: 

The abrogation of all laws that do not 
bear egually upon capital and labor; the 
substitution of arbitration for strikes; the 
prohibition of child labor; to secure for both 
sexes equal pay for equal work; the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor to eight per day, 
so that the laborers may have more time for 
social enjoyment and intellectual improve- 
ment, and be enabled to reap the advanta- 
ges conferred by the labor-saving machinery 
which their brains have created; to prevail 
upon governments to establish a purely na- 
tional circulating medium, issued directly to 
the people without the intervention of any 
system of banking corporations, which 
money shall be a legal tender in payment 
of all debts, public or private; the estab- 
lishment of codperative institutions, produc- 
tive and distributive; the reserving of the 
public lands, the heritage of the people, for 
the actual settler; not another acre for 
railroads or corporations. 

This has a latter-day sound, and implies 
for its realization the brotherhood of man- 
kind; but, with the exception of the 
currency clause and the far too sweeping 
one about the public lands, it is all perhaps 
desirable. 

Cooperation, after all, must be the per- 
petual specific for this perpetual labor 
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disorder. If it implies—and if, in some — 
political or other manner, it is able to apply 
—measures repressive of corporate rapacity, 
all the better; for it is clear that the robber- 
barons of to-day—for example, the elevated 
railroad speculators of New York city—are _ 
the men who are the real communists in — 
this country, because they are driving home 
upon the mind of the average citizen the 
conviction that what ought to be is quite 
foreign to what zs, and that the law-making 
and law-executing power have neither favor — 
nor bearing for any rights as against the 
desires of organized capital. As a cura-— 
tive for labor, codperation has been tried, 
and has often failed. True; but the 
strength of capital and the weakness of 
labor in associations is not more the 
possession and the lack of the substance 
by which to hold out in trial time than in- | 
telligence in one and ignorance in the other. 
As intelligence of the workman increases, 
showing him the causes and the limitations 
of things, he may learn what to do and what 
not to do, and he may keep his combination | 
of effort out of wasteful directions. Now, 
he threshes the air and attacks windmills, 
because he is a third giant whose leaders 
are half blind and half treacherous ; intelli- 
gence will increase his strength while giving 
it wiser direction. Employers have made. 
him partner in profits, and sometimes with 
discouraging results, as when, some years — 
ago, the workmen in a large carriage 
factory in New York city would not be per- 
suaded, but forfeited undivided shares in 
the codperative fund rather than resist the — 
outside demand of their despotic union for a 
strike. Yet the specific must still be used. 
Workmen need to learn that the employer — 
also works, has his troubles, is hedged by 
his own limitations, and is without power to — 
do what he pleases, and also that careful — 
management is only what saves anything — 
out of gross receipts. For example, a ~ 
compositor in a certain large printing 
office in New York ity, on seeing new — 
presses set up in the place, was overheard 
to say to his comrades, ‘‘ these people are 
making big fortunes out of us fellows.” He — 
more than half thought so, and his error is 
a typical one. He needed to be made to 
see that there is no retreat from the situa- 
tion of a large invested ‘‘ plant;” that the 
drain for more material is continuous; that 
each new machine must earn its wages or be 
a daily loss; and that it requires close ap- 
plication in the counting-room, as well as in © 
shop, to keep up the machinery. Patient — 
and candid teaching by employers might dis- 
sipate most of the erroneous notions of work- . 
men—chiefly, that the employer revels in 
sweets, and that he can pay almost any 
wages if he is only willing. Labor will — 
organize wrongly until it learns to organize — 
rightly, and the alternative to this teaching - 
process and the old codperative remedy is : 
the periodical outbreak. It must continue — 
to be altogether coercion and intimidation — 
until education and conciliation come in; 
and if these should not, and practically can- 
not, come, then we must admit the conflict 
between capital (or the results of labor) and} 
labor itself to be irrepressible. 





PROPOSED REDUCTION OF 

TAXATION. 

The bill which proposes to reduce inter- _ 
nal and customs taxation is pending between — 
the two houses of Congress. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has made an 
estimate of the amount of annual reduction — 
of internal revenue under each section of 
the House bill, as it was amended b) the eC. 
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‘Senate Finance Committee, with the follow- 


ing result : 
Est. reduc- 
tion under 
each clause. 
Section 1..Tax on capital and deposits of banks and 
bankers other than national banks..... 
Tax on matches, perfumery, medicinal 
ay setae and other articles imposed 
y Schedule A, following Sec. 3,437 R. S. 
Tax on capital and deposits for 1882 on 


$5,073,830 


7574099 









national banks (estimated) 5,500,000 

Section 2..Dealers in leaf tobacco........ 39,496 
Retail dealers in leaf tobacco.... 1,458 

Dealers in manufactured tobacco 1,026,201 


Manufacturers of tobacco....... 
Manufacturers of cigars 
Peddlers of tobacco— 


3,483 
55,975 





WHEELARG, d atgalilea lS ated Tas ole oale sn 187 

ECONO CLOW sce cnn acide ce nanecs : 5,247 

uid Glansise t'.dedoecitidk Sek. 4,587 

Fourth class..... 1,218 

Section 3..Cigars and cheroots 6,048,760 
On cigarettes.... - 553,704 

NNER aS: foes Geis eecleh a os veld aiacsek ae ab acies $25,888,245, 


The Senate Committee has gone further 
than the House, and has proposed also 


_to make reductions as to some items in 





the customs schedule. These items are: 
Twenty-five per cent. emergency sugar tax, 
$10,000,000 ; Bessemer steel rail reduction 
from $28 to $20 per ton, $1,000,000. In 
addition to this, if the proposition to reduce 
the tax upon tobacco shall prevail, which is 
very probable, there will be an additional 
reduction of some $13,000,000, which, if 
adopted, would increase the total reduction 


to $49,888,245. 


THE POLARISCOPE AND THE 
REVENUE BILL. 

The question of the collection of duties 
from sugars is commonly considered a very 
complex one, but we cannot perceive why 
it should be more complex than buying or 
selling raw sugars after the duty has been 
paid. Domestic dealers have no difficulty 
in determining the value of raw sugars; and 
it is a self-evident proposition that, so. long 
as the government adheres to the policy of 
imposing variable duties upon sugar im- 


ports, there is no honest reason to forbid 


the government to resort to what sugar 
dealers have found to be the most reliable 
methods of ascertaining the value of im- 
ported sugars which, under the law, is the 
basis of the specific duty to be collected— 
supposing that the 25 per cent. ad valorem 
duty be abolished. 

While Senator Bayard is not out of the 
way in denouncing the revenue bill now 
pending in Congress as a ‘“ false-faced” 
measure, he has evidently been led astray 
in his estimate of the value of the polari- 
scope in determining the saccharine strength 
of raw sugars, and in his view of the power 
the authorized use of that instrument by 
the custom house would confer upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to abuse import- 
ers of sugar. 

We will suppose that the 25 per cent. ad 
valorem duty to be abolished. The Dutch 
Standard test, instead of being impaired by 
the use of the polariscope, as proposed in 
the Morrill bill, would become a standard 
measure of appraisement, as it was designed 
to be, instead of the variable measure which 
it is, operating in favor of West India 
sugars to the prejudice of sugars imported 
from Brazil, Central America and Mexico, 
the very countries whose trade require our 


special nursing. 


Of the polariscope it may be said that it 
never goes back of the Dutch Standard; it 
only places the sugars which are in advance 
of the standard in one respect, and behind 
it in another, where they belong. In other 
words, it is a detective which puts sugars 
from all countries on as near the same level 
as possible. Since the Dutch Standard, 
while serving as a test of the strength of 
sugars of Brazil and the Spanish American 


republics, has ceased to be a fair test of 


West India sugars, it is too valuable to be 
abandoned and too unreliable to be trusted 


entirely. The Morrill bill proposes that in 
the selection of Dutch samples the saccharine 
strength of each shall be determined, and 
this saccharine strength shall be the legal- 
ized ‘standard in cases wherein the color is 


‘deceptive. 


Should a custom house appraiser under- 
take to impose upon the importer his remedy 
would be simple; and should the appraiser 
lend himself to defrauding the government 
he would be amenable to the law, as in 
other cases provided. 

While there is no doubt but that the abo- 
lition of the supplemental tax of 25 per cent. 
duty on sugar would, if the use of the polari- 
scope were legalized, afford much less relief 
from taxation than the authors of the bill 
would have the public believe, yet the 
use of the polariscope as proposed by 
the ‘‘false-faced” bill would of itself be a 
good measure. 





STATISTICS AS TO THE WAGES 
QUESTION. 

Nearly all skilled laborers in the manufacture 
of the various kinds of finished iron, including 
rails, rods, sheets, band iron and hoop iron, are 
paid by the ton, and not by the day or week. 
The ton, and not the day, is the proper unit of 
measure of wages in the manufacture of iron in 
this country, as it is in England. The Census 
Bureau, in that vast mass of detail relating to 
the different industries of the country, very little 
of which has as yet been printed, owing to 
inadequate appropriations, has much interesting 
material relating to the wages question which is 
not without an important bearing upon the 
present strikes, and upon the relation of capital 
to labor. A government official has collected a 
mass of statistics as the basis for comparing 
statistics relating to the wages paid to the im- 
portant classes of laborers employed in rolling 
mills at Pittsburgh and in South Staffordshire 
and at Warrington, England. The ton in both 
cases is the unit of the measure of wages. From 
this inquiry it appears that workingmen employed 
in the boiling of iron in Pittsburgh in 1878 
received $5 per ton, as against $1.79 per ton 
paid for the same class of laborers at the 
principal rolling mills in England. The laborers 
of the United States, in other words, for the 
same class of work, estimated upon the same 
basis, are paid nearly three times as much per 
ton as in England. 

The expert, Mr. Weeks, of Pittsburgh, states 
that this comparison, if based upon the product 
of labor within a given period of time, would be 
even more favorable, as regards the earnings of 
laborers in the United States, than is shown by 
the comparison of wages per ton produced, owing 
to the fact that the iron manufactured in Pitts- 
burgh is more readily boiled than in Stafford- 
shire and at Warrington. There is reason to 
think also that, man for man, the American work- 
ingman in the iron mills is willing to work more 
and harder, and turn out a great deal more prod, 
uct. The genera! deduction from the whole 
range of investigation is that in this branch of 
the iron industry, the rolling mills, the earnings 
of labor in the United States are something more 
than 100 per cent. in excess of the earnings of 
labor in England. The total cost of labor per 
ton of pig iron at Pittsburgh is $1.25; in Cum- 
berland, England, 58 cents, and in Cleveland, 
England, 69 cents. The general range of wages 
for this kind of work in the two countries may 


best be gathered from the following table: 


—England.—, 
South: 





United States, Stafford- War- 
Pittsburgh, shire, rington, 
Character of work. per ton. perton, perton. 
UMM otis. ae slo ecate se css te ate $5.00 ger $1.792 
Muck collingis 52 ce lise $0.65@0.75 -286 .271 
SIUM vine cns kus v6 xoaisisbislcca § 773 285 +252 
Bar rolling 65 523 523 
Bar heating i 65 655 653 
Guide rolling, 4 inch., rounds 
@NG SQUATESsimi0s 65s. e 2.40 1.409 
Guide heating, 9g inch, rounds 
= i, aa gine age 1.260 1.269 
oop rolling, 1 in, o, 18, 
Hoop heating; in. by No. af 4.00@4.80 518 “55° 
Sheet rolling, No. 24......... ‘ 
Sheet heating, No. 24........ 5 7-16 3.097 a Fee 


The average amount of wages paid in 1880 in 
the United States for the year for each person 
employed in the iron and steel industries was 


$303.51. The average daily wages of skilled 
labor was $2.59; of unskilled labor, $1.24. 
The average wages paid in the four grand 
divisions were as follows: Eastern states, 
skilled labor, $2.70; unskilled, $1.21; southern 
states, skilled, $2.69; unskilled, $1.03; western 
states, skilled, $2.70; unskilled, $1.31; Pacific 
states and territories, skilled, $3.50; unskilled, 
$1.75. 

It should be understood that we present the 
above simply as a summary of official reports, 
and without attempting to determine the degree 
of advantage to the English workman on account 
of a lower range of ‘prices. 





TRADE EXCHANGES IN NEW YORK 
CLL: 

The extensive formation of exchanges or boards 
of trade in New York city within the last few 
years seems to warrant the conclusion that in a 
short time hence there will be no important 
branch of business without a fully organized body 
to promote and protect its interests. It becomes, 
accordingly, a matter of special interest to inquire 
into the origin and development of these associa- 
tions. A glance at the history of the older com- 
mercial organizations in New York city will 
suffice to indicate the main points of agreement 
and difference between them and those recent 
institutions which, under the name of exchanges 
or boards of trade, have been incorporated under 
the act of 1877, and may, for distinction, be 
called ‘‘ statutory exchanges.” ; 

Among the older commercial organizations 
the first to be noticed is the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. It was incorporated in 1770, 
under charter granted in the tenth year of the 
reign of George III., and reincorporated in 1784. 
The objects for which it was established, as 
stated in its charter, were: ‘‘ To promote and 
extend commerce, and assist distressed mem- 
bers.” Under the by-laws now in force, the 
objects of the corporation are carried out by 
means of standing committees, consisting of an 
Executive Committee,and Committees on Finance 
and Currency, Foreign Commerce and the Reve- 
nue Laws, Internal Trade and Improvement, 
Harbor and Shipping. The Executive Commit- 
tee has control of the property and affairs of the 
chamber. The chief functions of the other com- 
mittees are to examine and report upon such 
subjects as may be referred to them; or they 
may originate and report to the chamber such 
views as they deem proper for its consideration. 
The chamber has also the power, under the laws 
of the states, to appoint three of its members as 
commissioners of pilots; three as 
trustees of the Nautical School of New York, and 
one member as commissioner for licensing sea- 
men’s boarding-houses. Thus it will be seen 
that, if we except the duty arising under its char- 
ter of assisting distressed members, the Chamber 
of Commerce exclusively devotes itself to the 


members 


general interests and advancement of commerce, 
thus taking a more comprehensive range than 
later institutions whose sphere of action is more 
limited, their paramount object being to pro- 
mote the interests of particular branches of busi- 
ness by affording facilities and security to their 
members in all such dealings and transactions as 
properly come within the province of the associa- 
tions to which they severally belong. The New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, which 
was incorporated in 1875, is the only later organ- 
ization that follows the lines of the Chamber of 
Commerce. In addition to the objects which it 
has in common with the Chamber of Commerce, 
this board undertakes the adjustment of claims 
and differences by arbitration, and takes special 
cognizance of all matters relating to railway, 
ocean and canal transportation. 

Next in order of time to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the New York Stock Exchange claims 
attention. It was founded in 1792, but its real 
history may be said to commence in 1820, when 
the preliminary code of rules received a thorough 
revision, and the organization was strengthened 
by the accession of some of the heaviest capital- 
ists of the city. It is an unincorporated associa- 
tion, and its operations are limited to the sphere 
which its name denotes. It exists under an 
agreement between its members to contribute to 


the support of a ‘mart,’ in which each on’ his 
own account can transact his business and enter 
into negotiations and dealings with his fellow 
members in their individual capacity. In all 
these respects it differs from the Chamber of 
It is distinguished from the later 
exchanges mainly by the fact of its being a purely 


Commerce. 


voluntary association, deriving its existence from 
a written constitution of its own, uncontrolled by 
Like 
a corporation, it has a perpetual being, and in 


charter or special legislative provisions. 


this respect it has an advantage over the ‘ statu- 


tory exchanges ”’ 


incorporated under the act of 
1877, whose existence is limited to a period of fifty 
years, whereas the New York Stock Exchange 
can preserve its organization until it voluntarily 
dissolves itself. 

But it is subject to disadvantages which do not 
attach to legally incorporated bodies. It cannot 
The title to the 
personal property is vested in all its members, 
and, to avoid the legal difficulties with respect to 
the holding of real estate, the circuitous method 


sue or be sued in its own name. 


had to be adopted of incorporating a company 
duly empowered to hold real property, the stock 
of the company being exclusively owned and held 
for the use and benefit of the Stock Exchange. 
But the features of resemblance between it and 
The 
organization grew out of the necessity for new 


the later exchanges are very numerous. 


and greater facilities for exchange and negotiation 
incident to the rapidly developing trade of the 
country. The sole source of its revenues is de- 
rivable from dues, fines and assessments col- 
lected from its members, together with the 
increase of its actual accumulations. Being an 
organization not constituted for gain, but for the 
convenience of its members, the possession of 
property is a mere incident, and not the main 
purpose or object of the association. Each mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange is entitled to what is 


” 


commonly called a ‘‘seat,’’ which is transferable, 
but the transferee must be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Admission. Analogous to these seats of 
the Stock Exchangeare the certificates of member- 
ship of the other exchanges, which are in like 
manner transferable to eligible persons, and in 
case of death can be disposed of by the personal 
representative of the deceased member. In mat- 
ters of government, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, the recent exchanges have largely availed 
themselves of the principles and_ provisions 
The legis- 
lature, too, has drawn largely from the same 


adopted by the older organizations. 


source when framing the charters of commercial 
corporations and the recent act ‘* To provide for 
the incorporation of exchanges or boards of 
trade.”’ 

The New York Produce Exchange is an 
example of the organizations established by 
charter in recent years, and a few details with 
respect to its government and field of ‘operations 
are in order before entering into further par- 
ticulars regarding the ‘‘ statutory exchanges.” 

The charter of this important exchange was 
obtained from the legislature in 1862, and in the 
year 1868 the corporate name was changed from 
the New York Commercial Association to the 
New York’Produce Exchange. The number of 
members at the present time is 3,000, and the 
value of the certificates of membership is about 
$8,000,000. The value of the property owned 
by the exchange is about $2,000,000. According 
to a recent statement of its president, almost all 
of the exports from the port of New York, and 
a considerable portion of those from other sea- 
board cities, amounting to nearly 75 per cent. of 
the total exports of the United States (other than 
cotton), directly or indirectly pass through the 
hands of members of the exchange. Upon the 
exchange floor purchases may be made for spot 
or future delivery of articles of produce, the 
freight engaged or vessels chartered, the rate of 
exchange ascertained, and all details promptly 
and definitely arranged. The executive officers 
of the exchange are a president, vice-president, 
treasurer and The most 
important committee is the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, whose powers in cases submitted to them 
are large and summary, and no appeal is per- 
mitted from their decision. The trade com- 
number twelve, and are as follows: 


twelve managers. 


mittees 
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Grain, Flour, Provisions, Petroleum, Lard, 
Naval Stores, Maritime Affairs, Lighterage, 
Butter, Cheese, Oils and Distilled Spirits. Each 
of these trades have rules regulating their trans- 
actions, and well calculated to protect the inter- 
ests of purchasers. These committees decide 
disputes as tod quality, delivery, etc. The 
exchange has lately adopted a gratuity system 
whereby the family of each deceased member 
will receive a considerable sum from the associa- 
tion. The amount of business transacted upon 
the exchange has been roughly estimated at not 
less than a daily average of $10,000,000 in value. 

The passing of the act of the legislature of 
New York state entitled ‘“‘ An act to provide for 


the incorporation of exchanges or boards of 


” 


trade 
of organizations for fostering and protecting the 


marks an important period in the history 


interests of particular departments of trade, upon 
principles conducive to the general welfare and 
advancement This act, which 
came into operation in May, 1877, affords special 


of commerce. 


facilities for acquiring a corporate status and its 
which, prior to that time, 
The process 
of incorporation, in pursuance of the statute, has 


attendant privileges, 
could only be acquired by charter. 


the merit of being simple, inexpensive and expe- 
ditious. A certificate setting out the name of 
the proposed corporation, its objects, the amount 
of its capital stock (if any), the number of shares 
into which such stock is to be divided, the time 
of its existence—which is not to exceed fifty 
years—the number and names of the trustees for 
the first year, and the narne of the city or town 
and county in which the principal office of the 
corporation is to be located, is signed and ac- 
knowledged by twelve or more persons, and filed 
Upon filing 
a duplicate in the office of the Secretary of State, 


in the Clerk’s office of the county. 
the signatorfes, their successors and associates, 
become a body corporate, in fact and in name 
stated in the certificate, with power to sue and to 
be sued in their corporate name, to use a common 
seal, make by-laws, and appoint the necessary 
officers for the management of its property and 
affairs, fo acquire such rooms, buildings, etc., as 
may be necessary for the use of the corporation, 
and not exceeding in value the sum of $500,000, 
and to borrow money for such purposes, and 
generally to acquire real and personal property 
and dispose of same in such manner as may be 
necessary for carrying into effect the purposes of 
the corporation. 

The purpose of every exchange formed under 
the act is expressed in its by-laws as follows: 
‘To foster trade andcommerce ; to protect it from 
unjust or unlawful exactions; to reform abuses 
in trade; to diffuse accurate and reliable inform- 
ation among its members as to the standing of 
merchants, and other matters; to produce uni- 
formity and certainty in the customs and usages 
of trade; to settle differences between its mem- 
bers, and to promote a more enlarged and friendly 
intercourse between merchants.”’ 

The following are the principal exchanges 
recently established : 

The New York Cotton Exchange was in- 
O71. It°can 
hold real and personal estate of the value of 
$1,000,000. 
$10,000, and the number of members at 455. 
Certificates of membership may be transferred to 


corporated by charter in April, 


The initiation fee now stands at 


other members or members-elect. 
The New York Mercantile Exchange was in- 
~ corporated in 1873, under the name of the Butter 
and Cheese Exchange of New York. Under an 
order of the Supreme Court in 1882 it assumed 
The initiation fee was $200 
until the number of certificates: outstanding 
reached 800, when it became $500, to be raised 
to $1,000 when the number exceeds 1,000. 

The Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, incorporated in 1874, is authorized by its 
charter to hold property to the 
$1,000,000. Its objects are to establish a 
‘* Maritime Exchange,”’ and to collect and dis- 
seminate information upon all matters affecting 
the maritime interests of the port of New York. 
There are now over 1,000 members. When 
the number exceeds 1,250 the present initiation 
fee*of $500 will be raised to $1,000. 

The New York Board of Trade and Trans- 


its present name. 


value of 


rated in 1877. 
membership, 200. 


was incorporated in 1882. 
members is 300. 
nual subscription from $10 to $20. 
of certificates $90. 


change for dealing in 
exchanges is evidence of the growing importance 


portation was organized in 1873, and incorporated 
in 1875. 
the initiation fee $5; annual dues $10. 


The number of members is 900, and 


New York Petroleum Exchange was incorpo- 
Initiation fee, $1,000. Total 


The Stationers’ Board of Trade, which em- 


braces also the publishing interests, was incorpo- 
rated in February, 1879, with a capital stock of 
$2,500, divided into 250 shares. 
holds a certificate for one share, and the balance 
of the shares is held in trust by the president 
for the account of the corporation. 
tion fee is $50. 


Each member 


The initia- 


The New York Coffee Exchange was incorpo- 


rated in December, 1881, with a capital stock of 
$3,000, divided into 12 shares of $250. 
number of members is now IJ3. 
fee is $250, and becomes $500 when the mem- 
bers number 200, and after that $1,000. 


The 
The initiation 


The New York Building Materials Exchange 
The number of 
The initiation fee $100. An- 
Last price 


The Retail Dealers’ Protective Association was 


organized in 1871, and incorporated in March, 
1881. 
the object which the title of the association 
denotes. 


It transacts agency business incident to 


The New York Certificate Exchange was in- 


corporated in May, 1882, with the object of pro- 
viding a mart for the sale of the certificates of 
the different exchanges in New York and the 
states generally, at their fair market price. 


The Iron & Metal Exchange Company (Lim- 


ited), located at No. 69 Wall street, was incor- 
porated March 25, 1882, and received its certificate 
of full organization April 14, 1882. 
stock is divided into 125 shares, of a par value of 
$25 each. The capital of the exchange, however, 
is soon to be considerably increased. 
165 corporations, firms and individuals represented 
on the floor of the Iron & Metal Exchange by 


425 persons. 
be summarized as follows: 


Its capital 


There are 


The purposes of the exchange may 
A more easy, rapid 


and satisfactory communication among merchants 
and business men engaged in the manufacture, 
sale or use of iron, steel and all other metals ; 
and for the procuring and dissemination of infor- 
mation to improve and facilitate the production, 
transfer and consumption of such metals. 


The effort that is on foot to establish an ex- 
certificates of other 


of the movement for establishing a fully organ- 
ized body in connection with every department of 
trade, and that these exchanges are already 
regarded as representing a considerable monetary 
interest, and whose shares have taken the form 
of an investment. 


All the above mentioned exchanges, with the 


exception of the Chamber of Commerce and 


Board of Trade and Transportation, do business 
on their floors, and the system of adjusting dis- 
putes by arbitration is adopted by all with the 
exception of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Amongst the unincorporated associations are 
the New York Mining and the American Mining 
Stock Exchanges. The former was organized in 
July, 1877, and has now 470 members, the 
initiation fee being $250, and annual dues $30. 
The latter was organized in June, 1880, under 
the auspices of the Mining Trust Company. 
Both are constructed and do business on the 
plan of the New York Stock Exchange. 

The New York Furniture Board of Trade was 
organized in 1872. Present number of members 
about 700, the annual fee being $40. Its object 
is to protect the interests of the manufacturers 
and dealers in furniture and other kindred 


branches. 
There are other associations, such as the Retail 
Grocers’ Association, for mutual protection, 


which require no special notice in this connec- 
tion. They are purely for the purpose of*pro- 
tecting the trade from fraud, and do not afford 
their members facilities for trading or adjusting 
disputes such as are offered by the chartered or 
statutory exchanges. Their methods, however, 
are deserving of and will receive due attention. 


There is abundant reason for believing that the 


constructed toward Monterey. 
state that the road is completed to within thirty- 
eight miles of Monterey, and that it will reach that 
point by the latter part of August. 





system of separate organization as outlined is 


admirably adapted for furthering the well-being 
of particular branches of business upon sound 


commercial principles, and that the general 
adoption of the system will most effectually pro- 
mote the prosperity of New York city. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Late advices as to the progress of the Mexican 
National Railroad Company point to the satis- 
factory progress of that enterprise. As pointed out 
a few weeks since, the road has, ‘after much diffi- 
culty, been completed to the city of Toluca, the 
capital of the state of Mexico, south-of-west from 
the City of Mexico. From this point the line of 
road will extend northwest until the ninety-third 
mile-post is reached, when a portion of the subsidy 
to the company from the Mexican government 
will become due. At Acambaro, northwest of the 
City of Mexico, the line surveyed extends southwest 
again to Morelia and beyond, when it diverges 
north and west, and again south and west, to 
Colima, and thence to Manzanillo, on the coast, due 
west from the City of Mexico. This line comprises 
the east and west division of the National Line. 
From the City of Mexico northward to El Salto 
the line is in running order. Extending south from 
Laredo, on the Rio Grande, the line is being rapidly 
Late dispatches 


The success of 
the Mexican National Railroad Company in nego- 
tiating a $10,000,000 loan abroad has undoubtedly 


infused the life into the work of construction neces- 
sary to ensure the completion of the line as laid 
down. 


Light is thrown on one aspect of the railway pro- 


blem by the following, received from our correspond-. 
ent at San Francisco under late date: The freight 
dispute between the wholesale ironware and agricul- 


tural implement importing houses and the railroad 


company is about settled, most of them having made 


special contracts, which cover imports by the Pan- 
ama line and cars. The precise terms are not dis- 
closed. The superintendent of a large importing 
house assured me that they had no option, because 
the open rates charged upon the class of goods which 
must come overland, added to the clipper freights 
around Cape Horn, brought the general average so 
high that it paid them to accept the special terms 
offered by the railroad company. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when all the importing houses will make 
special freight contracts with the railroad. How far 
this discrimination against the shipping trade between 
eastern ports and San Francisco will ultimately affect 
it remains to beseen. The dry goods trade has been 
already captured ; now the iron trade is being trans- 
ferred, and in process of time it appears probable 
that all interstate trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific states will be wrested from the ocean and con- 
trolled by the overland transportation routes, 





The British Tvade Yournal recounts the experience 
of an Amsterdam firm who undertook to introduce 
American manufactures into Holland. According 
to their report, American goods are far behind Brit- 
ish and European makes in durability and capacity, 
excelling them only in finish and general appear- 
ance. The firm referred to make a lengthy state- 
ment, and specify the complaints made by their 
patrons. The guarantees in the American cata- 
logues, it was said, were not met by the articles 
themselves, and goods arriving at Amsterdam were, 
owing to faulty packing, often found damaged. For 
these reasons the enterprising Dutchmen who de- 
sired to do a heavy trade by importing goods from 
America have retired from that venture, probably in 
disgust. The 7vade Yournal concludes its account 
by expressing the belief that ‘‘ the report, asa whole, 
is not reassuring to the American manufacturers.” 
Would it not be fair to suggest that the Dutch firm 
bought without knowing from which firms to get the 
best goods for their money ? 


Forestry Bulletins Nos. 15 and 16, issued from the 
Census Office, at Washington, are at hand. They 
are accompanied by handsomely prepared maps 
showing the distribution of pine and spruce timber 
in Maine, and the general timber distribution in 
New Hampshire and Vermont. There were reported 
in Maine 138,825,000 feet, board measure, of pine 
timber standing May 31, 1880; of spruce there is 
given 301,020,000 feet. Pine has been cut in every 
township in the state. The largest spruce has been 
removed from the state except in the inaccessible 
regions about the headwaters of the Allaguash river. 
The system prevails of cutting only the large trees, 
and protecting the remainder. This permits of the 


NN 


forests being profitably worked at periods varyin 
from fifteen to twenty-five years. There were 1,510,- 
000,000 feet of black spruce timber standing in New — 

Hampshire in 1880, the cut during the census year — 
amounting to 153,175,000 feet. 
pine forests of this state have been practically y 
exhausted, although considerable areas once 
occupied have been covered again with this speci 
During the census year 99,409,000 feet of this 
growth were cut. 
black spruce reported for Vermont, the cut during © 
the year ended May 31, 1880, amounting to 199,086,- 
ooo. The original white pine trees in Vermont have 
likewise been exhausted. From a second gro 
there were cut during the census year 6,505,000 


census bulletin giving the industrial statistics | 
twenty cities in an endeavor to get at the ave’ 
amount of wages paid the artisan per annum at 
various cities named. The method employed is 
take the average number of men, women % 
children employed at each city, add them togethe1 
and divide the total sum paid annually in wages | 

the aggregate of the average number of employés — 
in each of the three classes. 
percentage of men and women, or men and 
other two classes together, vary widely, as they do 
at different cities, the average annual wages will not — 
prove an accurate resultant. 
not without interest: 





































































The original white 


- C O r) d 
There were 755,000,000 feet of 


The Boston Herald has used the totals from th 


Naturally, where the 


Yet the calculation is 


Washington ,...... ...++++ Ssa7its 

San Francisco... cease se eee 

Brooklyn. . 66| Detroit . 

Pittsburgh. . ie New Orleans 

Chicago. 435 Fhiladaeie: 

New York. 423|Cleveland.. 

St. Louis .. 421| Cincinnat 

Boston... 417! Louisville 

Providence aes noo AE ilwaukee. 

Buffalo: tx... ospresses esewee 416|Baltimore........... ae 


Washington average wages is explained in that t 
latter is not a manufacturing city, and that the 
employés in the chief industries there are paid be 
special skill which they are said to possess. The 
data, however, is not sufficient for satisfactory me 
ductions. i, 
= ee 

The London weekly financial journal, Zonev, has 
engaged the services of Mr. Charles Marvin, who 
will go to Russia on a special mission of ing 
into the actual condition of Russian finance, 
ticularly concerning the rumored issue of a né 
foreign loan and the state of the railways. 
completing his investigations at St. Petersburg, 
Marvin will proceed into the interior and 
upon the national exhibition now being held 
Moscow. Mr. Marvin, it will be remembered, 
recently sent to St. Petersburg by Mr. Joseph Cow 
M. P., to ascertain the Russian view of the onward 
movement in Asia, and Messrs. Sampson, Lows 
Co. have this week published the report, under 
title of ‘‘The Russian Advance Toward In 
Conversations with Skobeleff, Ignatieff, and other 
Russian Generals and Statesmen, on the Central 
Asian Question.” . 


In the North American Review for August, T. V. 
Powderly, the official head of the Knights of Labor, 
the strongest union of workingmen in the United 
States, contributes an article on ‘‘ The Organizati 
of Labor.”’ The well-known British military cor 
spondent, Archibald Forbes, writes of ‘t The t 
States Army,’’ dwelling more particularly on 
features of our army management which appear 
him to be most worthy of imitation by the mili 
governments of Europe. In an interesting ess 

on ‘ The Ethics of Gambling,” O. B. Frothingh 
analyzes the passion for play. ‘‘ The Remuneratio 
of Public Servants,” by Frank D. Y. Carpent 
gives matter for consideration both to the™ 
service reformers and their opponents. 


A summary of the statements of the eleven Chi 
cago national banks, published July r, is of intere 
As published in the Chicago papers, it appears t 
the total loans July last amounted to $37,234,7 6, 
against $33,348,256 on December 31, 1881, and 
$29,419,118 December 31, 1880. This shows that 
the loans have increased almost as much during th 
past six months as during the whole of 188r, th 
figures being $3,886,500 since December 31, 18: * 
and $3,929,138 during 1881. The ‘cash and 
exchange”’ item credited the banks has also heavy ily 
increased. July 1 last it amounted to $34,052, 
against $25,901,020 on December 31, 1881, an 
$19,778,594 on December 31, 1880. The incre 
in cash and exchange during the year 188I \ 
therefore $6,122,426, and during the six mon 
ended July 1, 1882, $8,151,319, or about 33 pere 
more than during the whole of 1881. The depo: 
on July 1 were $65,799,974; on December 31 1: 
$53,724,441, and on December 31, 1880, $44,63 
The increase of deposits during the six month 

































_ ended with the rst inst. was therefore $12,075,533, 
against $9,090,725 increase during the entire year 
1881, or full 25 per cent. greater in the shorter period 
of time. Meanwhile the capital stock of the banks 
has been increased from $7,020,000 on December 
31, 1880, to $8,007, 500 one year later, and to $9,660, - 
_ 000 July last, or about 15 per cent. in 1881, against 
over 20 per cent. during six months of the current 
_ year. Further, their circulation has been curtailed 
from $1,031,447 eighteen months ago to $704,297 
December 31, 1881, and to $674,100 on July r. The 
nearer approach of the item denominated ‘‘ cash and 
exchange" to the totals of loans is a gratifying 
_ exhibit of growing strength. The heavy increase in 
deposits is said to have been due to the fact that 
_ stocks of grain and provisions stored at Chicago 
have materially reduced during May and June, and 
_ that money received for the stock shipped had not 
been placed. The movement eastward of the heavy 
crop of wheat depends to a large degree upon aid 
_ from Chicago banks. ‘Their condition is, therefore, 
the more gratifying. 
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7 “SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


| COOPERATIVE STORES IN ENGLAND. 
London, Fuly 6.—Of the concerns known in Eng- 
- land as codperative stores, comparatively few have 
_ real claims to the title. They may be called cash- 
_ trading corporations, the main point of the system 
_ being that all wares are sold at a comparatively low 
rate of profit, and that all transactions are for cash. 
Our original notion of a ‘‘codperation’ was an as- 
sociation established not to make profits itself, but for 
the mutual benefit of its customers, and such was 
undoubtedly the case when the pioneer supply asso- 
_* ciation was set up in a cupboard in the General Post 
Office. But almost all the stores are now companies 
having shareholders who receive or are anxious to 
receive dividends, and these concerns have thus 
degenerated into joint-stock shops, which you are 
allowed to trade at by paying a small yearly sub- 
scription in advance. 

But it will be well at this point to see what was 
the state of things which has given rise to the sys- 
tem. Briefly, then, there can be no doubt whatever 
that it was the greed and the excessive profits 
demanded by that respectable individual, the British 
retail tradesman. ‘Take, for instance, the case of an 
- old-fashioned grocer or provision dealer. He is 
even now quite ready to give credit; in fact, he 
rather likes to get customers into his books, for 
then, as a large proportion are not likely to get 
completely out of his debt, he obtains such a hold 
over them that they have to buy very much what he 
chooses to provide, and pay for that privilege just 
what he chooses to charge. Of course, he runs a 
great chance of making bad debts, and does make 
them; but in the long run he generally contrives to 
obtain a very handsome return upon his capital. It 
will perhaps be supposed that a customer who is 
not desirous of having goods upon credit will get 
better terms. Such a person is at some establish- 
ments served a little cheaper, but the advantage is 
seldom tangible, for the retailer does not wish to 
make the difference between credit and cash trans- 
actions appear too striking, and it is to the customers 
who pay cash that the average tradesman has been 
_ in the habit of looking as the means of insurance 
against the losses from bad debts. Before the stores 
were a power in the land we had to pay credit prices 
; very much whether we paid cash or not. It was 

nly natural that when stores began to be largely 
established, and the old-fashioned class of tradesmen 
found their monopoly seriously interfered with, they 
should raise a great outcry against codperative trad- 
ing, and a great deal was heard of ‘‘ taking the bread 
out of their mouths,” and all the rest of it. We had 
_ meetings of shopkeepers, demonstrations, floods of 
letters to the public press, and, in fact, all the usual 
proceedings that are accepted as the proper methods 
_ for giving to a noisy body of people a fictitious 
- importance. Throughout all this agitation one 
codperative society, ‘‘ The Civil Service Supply Asso- 
ciation,” was specially singled out, and had to bear 
the brunt of the animosity displayed by the leaders of 
the anti-codperative movement in all their speeches 
and writings. The reason for this was that this 
society was really the pioneer of the system. It 
originated with a few clerks at the General Post 
Office, who, finding that their local grocers were 
charging them a very high price for tea, subscribed 
_ the necessary funds, procured a chest from the 
wholesale dealers, and divided it out, finding 
_ thereby that a great saving could be effected. What 
had been done with tea was very soon done with 
_ other things; other government departments joined 
_ the movement, which soon extended to the friends 

of members, and was rapidly and unprecedentedly 
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successful. The example of the parent society was 
not lost ; other codperative undertakings were started 
in all directions, and the British tradesman, who 
had for so long been pocketing a comfortable 
profit margin, found himself confronted by new 
and very formidable rivals. It must be ad- 
mitted that in singling out the Civil Service 
Supply as the scapegoat, a good deal of judg- 
ment was displayed. I have said that this society 
was the originator of the movement, but the 
tradesmen could employ arguments against this 
association which could not be used against others. 
Particular stress was laid on the fact that public 
servants should not have the right to engage in 
trade on their own account, and that they drew their 
salaries from the taxation of the very class who were 
injured by such trading. This was true enough as 
far as it went. But supposing their agitation had 
been successful, and that the civil service society 
had been suppressed, no one can doubt that other 
societies, quite unconnected with any government 


office, would have come into existence to supply its” 


place, and would probably have been equally suc- 
cessful. The agitation against codperative stores 
was also supported by non-conformists of various 
denominations, for the reason probably that a 
majority of the retail traders of the United Kingdom 
are drawn from the non-conformist class. They are 
supposed to be staunch liberals in politics, but their 
liberalism is not sufficiently disinterested to allow— 
if they had their own way—others to buy in the 
cheapest market. Their agitation against codpera- 


‘tive stores was an attempt to reéstablish the old 


order of things, and it failed, as a matter of course. 

It may be said, from the foregoing remarks, that 
I favor codperative stores, and to a certain extent 
that may be the case; but, nevertheless, I am strongly 
of opinion that they have seen their best day, and 
that for the reason that the secret of their success is 
known and largely imitated. What they have done 
has been to indicate to those tradesmen who are 
sufficiently acute to profit by the lesson the direc- 
tion in which they may do a profitable business, 
and many have profited by their instruction. It 
may safely be said that, if a joint-stock concern can 
be carried on at a profit, the same concern can be 
carried on by any private individual with the neces- 
sary capital, and realize a larger profit, always sup- 
posing the latter to be an able and energetic man of 
business. This is forcibly illustrated in the question 
of coéperative stores versus individual traders. 
The traders will probably in the end gain the day, 
but they will win the victory by beating their 
opponents with their own weapons. A large number 
of shops are being opened by enterprising men in 
our principal towns, where we can purchase things 
as cheaply as we can at the stores, and get them 
sent home afterward free of charge. Some of these 
establishments are on a gigantic scale, and havea 
number of different departments, in which most 
wants can be supplied, while in attention and dis- 
patch the stores suffer greatly by the comparison. 
Of course, both in the case of these trading concerns 
and in that of the codperative stores all transactions 
are for cash, no credit being given under any pretext 
whatever; and, therefore, these establishments can 
and do compete with the stores on more than equal 
terms. The effect of all this is showing itself in the 
balance sheets of the codperative undertakings, 
from which it is plain that, although some 
progress is being made, yet that progress is 
nothing like so great as was the case a few years 
ago. Here in London a large number of codpera- 
tive stores have been started only to fall into the 
liquidator's hands in the course of a few months, 
while those that remain are only about five or six in 
number, and have mostly been established years. 
These are in the habit of charging about 5s. per 
annum for their tickets of membership, and, looking 
at the keenness of the competition with which they 
have to contend, it is not improbable that they will 
have to forego this source of income before long, 
and open their doors to all comers. The Civil Ser- 
vice Supply Association, for instance, has some 
30,000 members who pay for their tickets; therefore 
it is evident that the annual receipts from this source 
must amount to a very considerable sum. 

There is, in addition, no doubt that a great deal 
of the success which has attended certain stores is 
owing to the fact that they have become the 
“fashion” with certain classes of people. The 
Army and Navy Stores are thronged daily by people 
who make their purchases and take them away in 
their carriages, very much to the disgust of their 
footmen, who have to act as light porters on these 
occasions. Ladies can lunch on the premises, ap- 
pointments are made, and those who have nothing 
to do but to kill time and to meet their friends find 
these stores a convenient place to do both in. But 
all this is beside the true question; such stores may 
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be the fashion now, but who can say how long they 
will continue to be so. Their prosperity or the 
reverse is not likely to be permanently affected by 
the whims of such people. Indeed some of these 
fashionable concerns are anything but cheap; they 
are really more like ladies’ clubs than codperative 
trading societies. But there is now a very poor 
chance for a new coGperative store becoming a great 
commercial success. 


THE BRITISH WORKING 
FREE-TRADE. 

London, Fuly 4.——The Cobden Club dinner of 
1882 has attracted less attention than usual. The 
company was distinguished, and the speeches were 
excellent, but the public mind was occupied with the 
Egyptian crisis, the Irish crisis, and the House of 
Commons crisis. Besides, if Lord Derby is correct 
in his views, the British nation has only a humanita- 
rian interest in the free-trade controversy. Foreign 
nations are not yet converted to the free-trade doc- 
trine, but his lordship said: ‘‘As far as we in Eng- 
land are concerned, the controversy that Cobden 
carried on has only an historical interest. The issue 
is decided, and will not be raised again within any 
period to which we can look forward. I assert this 
confidently." And he then derided fair-trade as 
being a ghost or shadow of protection, and not a 
reality. Lord Derby is supposed to be a very cau- 
tious speaker, and many persons, including free- 
traders, are surprised by his very confident prediction 
that the issue of Free-Trade vs. Protection will not 
be raised again within any period to which this 
generation can look forward. The prediction may 
prove correct, yet there is still an active fair-trade 
movement going on. ‘There is not much noise 
made by the free-traders, who are in fact protec- 
tionists under another name, but they are in a quiet 
way appealing to the working class. Of course, 
when trade is reviving, and there is a prospect of a 
good harvest, an agitation for a change of fiscal 
policy does not make much, ifany, way. The Anti- 
Corn Law League was helped by bad seasons and 
the dearness of bread. Is it quite certain that when 
bad times recur there may not be a strong fair-trade 
or protectionist party? Will the working class be 
converted to protection? The Anti-Corn Law 
League was, as Cobden admitted, essentially a 
middle-class movement, and was opposed—at least 
for some time—by the working class. Since 1846 
the political power of the middle class has decreased, 
and the political power of the working class has 
increased, and that increase might turn the scale if 
it were concentrated on a single point. Nor can it 
be said that the middle class is perfectly unanimous 
on the free-trade question. There is a minority in 
favor of protection who are spending money to 
spread their opinions. It may therefore be worth 
while to glance at the arguments being used to per- 
suade the working class to renounce free-trade. 

The protectionists—I prefer that designation to 
the name of fair-traders—look. forward to a great 
accession of strength when the county franchise is 
assimilated to the borough franchise. The new 
county electors will, they assume, not require much 
persuasion to support a policy of protection. 
Whether free-trade is good or bad for the nation, 
protection would be a present benefit to the agri- 
cultural interest. If the artisan can be persuaded 
to support a protection policy, the protectionists will 
triumph. No doubt the ‘‘if” is formidable, but the 
protectionists are not deterred from effort by the 
difficulty of the task. a 

The first argument against free-trade is its non- 
adoption by other nations, or even by British 
colonies. ‘The workman is asked if he really im- 
agines that the free-traders of England are wiser 
than all the world. The suggestion that free-trade 
is especially adapted for the United Kingdom is 
disposed of by the fact that the free-traders hold 
their fiscal policy to be good for all nations, and 
urge all nations to adopt it. Also in the early days 
of free-trade the free-trade advocates were confident 
that if England became a free-trade country other 
countries would immediately have to abandon pro- 
tection. What is the fact? Free-trade has not pro- 
gressed, Other nations have watched the experi- 
ment and decline to abandon protection. The 
people of America are intelligent and very obsery- 
ant. Would not they adopt free-trade if it were a 
good thing? If a man adopts a system of business 
that none of his trade rivals adopt, is it not a fair 
presumption that the one man is wrong and the 
many right? This may not be a strong argument, 
but I am told it is effective. 

Next, the artisan is asked to look at home and 
abroad, and say whether free-trade England is as 
prosperous as protectionist countries. Lord Derby 
and other free-traders assert that the United States 
are so rich in their soil and in the influx of popula- 
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tion that they are prosperous despite protection. 
The reply is that under a policy of protection the 
United States are marvelously prosperous, and that 
it is an unsupported assumption that they would be 
equally prosperous under a free-trade policy. The 
workman is invited to consider the case of France. 
Despite revolution, war, invasion, the payment of 
an enormous war indemnity, and the burden of a 
tremendous war debt, the French nation is prosper- 
ous, and her workmen are not only living, but have 
money in their pockets and money invested. What 
would be the condition of free-trade England and 
of her workmen if she had since 1870 sustained such 
fearful losses by war and invasion? Seeing the 
prosperity of protectionist nations, even of France 
despite her severe losses, is it not probable that. 
“ngland and her workmen would have been far 
nore prosperous under a policy of protection ? 

Then, as to cheap food, the workman is told that 
the cause of very dear bread was not the heavy 
duty, but scarcity. There is now such an abundant 
supply of foreign corn that bread would not be dear 
even if there was a ten-shilling import duty on corn. 
Che duty, so say the protectionists, would make so 
little difference per loaf that just as much bread 
would be consumed, while the boon to the agricul- 
tural interest would stimulate the home trade. But 
if there was a duty on corn there would be a duty 
on foreign manufactures, and the wages of the 
urtisan would be advanced from Io to 20 per cent. 
tle might have to pay a little more for his food, but 
he increase of wages would be three times greater 
than the increased cost of living, The protectionists 
aver that the cry of untaxed, and therefore cheap, 
food is a delusion and asnare; that moderate duties 
vould not greatly enhance the price of food, and 
that the workman has to suffer a loss of wages more 
than treble the amount of what he can save in cost 
of living by free-trade in food. 

Such is a summary of the main arguments now 
being advanced by the protectionists who call them- 
selves fair-traders. Free-traders have agreed to treat 
them with derision and contempt. I merely record 
the fact that the fair-trade movement is not dead, 
and I recite the arguments that the protectionists 
are using in the hope of getting British workmen to 
eschew free-trade and support a policy of protection. 





POINTS OF INTEREST FROM AROUND 
THE PACIFIC. 

San Francisco, Fuly r2.—Business has revived 
somewhat in this city since the holidays, but there 
is no special feature to note. Wheat is coming for- 
ward slowly, and commands higher prices; holders 
are not anxious to sell. Freight is active at ad- 
vanced quotations. Bags are in strong demand, 
$9.37% per hundred being paid for spot Calcutta. 
Overland imports have been large of late and there 
is a full supply of most lines of goods. The retail 
trade promises to be brisk this fall. 

The Columbia river salmon pack was 32,088 cases 
short of that of last season up to July 1. The open 
season expires on July 31, but, as a splendid run of 
fine fish is now reported, itis probable the catch of 
1881 will be fully equaled this year. An attempt 
will be made, according to report, to extend the fish- 
ing after the expiration of this month, in the belief 
that the law is inoperative. This would bea mis- 
take, inasmuch as the Columbia river fisheries have 
suftered seriously from a disregard of the close sea- 
son in former years. 

China and Japan news contains little of interest 
beyond the fact that England has made a treaty 
with Corea, similar in all respects to that negotiated 
by Commodore Shufeldt for the United States. 
Japan is displeased that its friendly offices were not 
invited, as she first opened Corea to foreign com- 
merce. It remains to be seen what advantage the 
Corean treaty will be to this country, which only 
produces a surplus of breadstufts and provisions, 
none of which will probably be salable in the 
peninsular kingdom. 

The greatest activity prevails in the coolie trade; 
23,495 coolies landed at San Francisco from China 
since January 1, 1882, and there are fully 6,000 
afloat. If the arrivals at Portland, Ore., and in 
British Columbia be reckoned, the Pacific slope 
Chinese population has been already increased 
during the past six months by at least 30,000 souls. 
The quarantining of several steamships checked the 
coolie trade somewhat, but it seems probable that 
a mistake was made in the case of the Belgic. That 
vessel has been fifteen days in quarantine, and none 
of the twenty-two coolies removed to the pest-house 
have developed small-pox. A medical investiga- 
tion will be held. The penalties incurred by the 
British steamships should be enforced. The coolies 
in several of them were huddled together like pigs; 
two arrived in a very filthy state, without any medi- 
ical attendant, and nearly all carried passengers in 
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excess of their statutory number. Fifty-five dollars 
per head is charged between Hong Kong and San 
Francisco, which is greatly in excess of the return 
steerage rate of passage. The high passage money 
led to overcrowing. 

Australian advices confirm previous short crop 
reports. San Francisco dispatches announcing the 
purchase of 6,000 tons of wheat for the Australian 
market checked speculation. Four cargoes are 
afloat for Australia, and two vessels are now load- 
ing breadstuffs here for that destination. During 
the four weeks ended June Is, nine vessels, carrying 
15,137 tons of coal, sailed for San Francisco from 
Sydney and Newcastle, N. S. W.; twenty-nine 
vessels were then loading for this port, and three 
for Portland. Wool in Melbourne sold at higher 
7,177 bales: were exported during May. 
and the 


figures ; 
The New Zealand Parliament is in session, 
feeling of the members is in favor of continuing the 
present mail service via San Francisco, with a direct 
ocean steam service to England, carrying freight 
and passengers. 

Hawaiian advices are favorable to an 
of trade. The exports of domestic produce from the 
islands for the first six months of 1882 were 
$4,053,811, according to a press report. San 
Francisco exported to the islands during the half 
year $4,837,609, being $905,400 over the amount for 
the corresponding period last year. So rapidly has 
the islands’ trade developed that the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company has this day contracted with William 
Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, to build two iron 
steamships, compound engines, for the line, of 
2,300 tons capacity, dead weight, with twenty feet 
draught of water, and fourteen knots guaranteed 
rate of speed. 

A company has been formed to raise the sunken 
steamship Escambia, a very doubtful project. Pre- 
liminary arrangements are being made to establish 
iron and steel works at Oakland or Sacramento on 
an extensive scale, to work up the Clipper Gap iron, 
Placer county, Cal. 

The total export value of domestic produce and 
merchandise by sea from San Francisco during the 
half year ended June 30, 1382, was $27,551,597, 
being an increase of $5,902,182. The treasure 
export during the same period was $6,522,056; 
customs receipts, $4,013,732, and internal revenue 
collections, $3,814,692. 
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ERPTERS TOV THESE DITOR: 


GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES, AS 
VIEWED IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 

S1r—The accompanying analysis of the statistics 
bearing on the growth of the United States may be 
of interest to your readers. In the history of man- 
kind there is no parallel to the growth of the United 
States, which at the beginning of the present century 
was not much ahead of Portugal, and at present 
stands before Great Britain, occupying, therefore, 
the foremost rank among nations. 

First let us consider the population and wealth, 
for men and money are two of the principal factors 
in all that goes to make up national power. 


Per inhab- 

Population. Wealth, itant. 
$1, 110,000,000 $21c 

1,560,000,000 215 

1,950,000,000 200 

2,200,090,0Cc0 215 

3,900, 000,000 230 

7,400,000,000 320 

16, 800,000,000 530 


810 
ggo 


It is remarkable that in 1840 the share of public 
wealth to each inhabitant was not much greater 
than at the beginning of the century; but in the 
ensuing forty years the increase has been more 
rapid than in any country of Europe. In 1840 
Great Britain stood for more than five times the 
wealth of the United States (the valuation of the 
former country in that year being £4,100,000,000), 
but now you are nearly six milliards of dollars, or 
£1,200,000,000 ahead of the United Kingdom; for, 
while that country has only doubled its wealth in 
forty years, you have seen yours multiply twelve fold. 
The highest relative increase in the United States, 
compared with population, was between 1850 and 
1870, while the decade ending 1880 has only added 
24 per cent. to the individual share of public capital. 

Before going further, it may be well to take the 
chief items of wealth in the United States, viz. : 


31, 200,000,000 
49,800,000, 000 











Millions Millions 

of doilars. of dollars, 
Railways Forests, mines, canals.. 2,793 
Farms.. Bullion 720 
Cattle 26 Gonccomen Shipping 315 
Manufactures Public w mace, ete 5252 

DORESia<vsinhs siecle 

Furniture otal oo ncavessvsc0s 49,770 


The national debt, amounting to $1,650,000,000, 
should not be deducted from the above, since most 
of it is held by Americans, and the same may 


be said of municipal or other local debts. Until the 
publication of the census report for 1880, I shall not 
have an exact official statement of the various items 
of wealth; but in the meantime the above may be 
regarded in every instance as approximately cor- 
rect—that is, within a margin of 5 per cent. either 
way. There can be no doubt that the influx of 
immigrants from Europe has in a great measure 
tended to the increase of public wealth; but it is no 
less certain that such a rapid rise of population has 
kept down the ratio of wealth per inhabitant, and 
hence the increase per head in the decade ending 
1880 has been less than in the preceding ones. It 
may be interesting to observe that the growth of 
wealth in the decade just ended would be sufficient 
to buy up the whole Austrian Empire, or to pay for 
the aggregate value of Italy, Holland and Belgium. 
Nevertheless, the average of wealth per inhabitant 
is less with you than in Great Britain or France, as 
shown thus; 


Per in- 
Wealth. habitant, 


i + $49,770,000,000 8090 
United Kingdom 44, 100,000,000 
Brances.t<shere> 1,045 


. 37,200,000,000 
As regards the items that make up your wealth, 
itis comparatively easy to trace their growth, the 
first on the list being railways. The mileage and 
cost of railways have increased as follows: 


United States..... 





Bes eee 
Capital, ital per 
Miles. outlay. ink Gree 
9,020 $302,000,000 813 
-.+ 30,630 1,I27,000,000 
52,074 2,410,000,000 2 
93,671 5,205,000,000 104 





Not only is the railway capital at present three 
times as much per head as it was in 1860, but it has 
served in a prodigious manner to develop your 
agricultural resources and enhance the value of your 
farms and lands. The increase of public wealth in 
railways alone since 1870 has been over $5,000,000 
weekly, or very little short of $1,000,009 a day, 
deducting Sundays. 

It is perhaps more in agriculture than in anything 
else that one can realize the unprecedented rise of 
industry in the United States in one single genera- 
tion, which appears by comparing the returns for 
1880 with those of 1840: 


—Per inhab. 

1840. 1880, 1840. 1880 

Acres, tillage......... 44,850,000 166,140,090 2.6 3.3 
Grain, million bushels 615 2,643 35 52 
Value of all crops..... $410,000,000 $1,995,000,000 $24 $40 
Value of all cattle....$372,000,000 $1,820,000,000 $22 $36 


Thus, while population has only trebled, the 
growth of agricultural interests has been five fold; 
and, whether we regard the value of crops or of cat- 
tle, the ratio per inhabitant is almost double what it 
was forty years ago. 

Manufactures have risen five fold in value since 
1850; but, as the protective tariff gives an artificial 
increase to the price of iron, coal and manufactured 
goods, I have not here so safe a guide to follow, viz. : 


Per 
; Value. inhab. 
1,019, 107,000 $4 
1,885, 862,000 a 
4)231,240,000 10 
5,250,000,000 105 





The most remarkable increase during the last 
decade was in the production of iron and of cotton 
manufactures, the former having risen from 1,580,- 
000 to 4,160,000 tons, or nearly trebled in ten years. 
As for cotton goods, the consumption of raw fibre 
in the United States rose from 530,000,000 to gII,- 
000,000 pounds—that is, from 14 to 18 pounds per 
inhabitant. 

While recording such a gigantic stride, it will not 
do to ignore one important feature in which you 
nave gone back, namely shipping, the figures for 
wi) tonnage (high seas and internal waters) being as 
follows: 


Per 100 in- 
Tons, habitants, tons, 

1,280,000 12 
1,192,000 

2,181,000 3 
3»535,000 15 
53) ee 17 
4,140, 11 
4,213,000 9 





There has been, nevertheless, a steady increase 
of trade, for the value of imports and exports has 
doubled since 1860, and multiplied ten fold since 
1830, Viz. : 


Commerce per 
Imports. Exports. Total. inhabitant, 
IOSO eae sees $71,000,000 $74,000,000 $145,000,000 $11 
TEIO3,. eee 105,000,000 132,000,000 237,000,000 13 
RBSO cae tag ieie 178,000,000 152,000,000 339,000,000 14 
1860... 362,000,000 401,000,000 13,000,000 24 
TOPO Ws sv sais 36,000,000 393,000,000 i cae 22 
TGsOSa scents 168,000,000 836,000,000 - 1,504,000,000 30 


The foregoing tables suffice to show; as in a 
bird's-eye view, the marvelous growth of the United 
States in less than half a century, for the epoch of 
progress can hardly be said to have commenced 
before the middle of the decade which ended ‘with 
1850. Were I to occupy more space it would be 
well to point out how powerfully the Homestead law 
and the land grants to railway companies promoted 
the development of your resources and multiplied 
the springs of public wealth. Another day I wie 
return to the subject. Respectfully, 

London, Fune 25 M. G, MULHALL, 





THE COTTON CROP OF TEXAS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Srr—During the last few days I have been through 
the country pretty generally, taking some long rides 
through the farms on horseback. It is hard to deter- 
mine what the cotton crop is going to be. On the 
sandy land, if it does not rain in a week or ten days, 
I don’t think that they will make more than one- 
tenth of a bale per acre. On stiff land, where it 
has been well cultivated, it will make, with no more 
rain, I think, one-half bale. If it should rain ina 
few days, which it has the appearance of doing 
to-night, the sandy-land cotton will shed off all its 
parched and withered squares and leaves and start 
to growing again, and its futurity depends upon 
another good rain, and worms excepted, with sun- 
shine following, to develop the bolls. The plant is 
smaller than usual, especially on sandy land, owing 
to being ‘‘water sobbed” in the spring, and, the 
ground being so cold, it did not get its May growth. 
I think one-half bale per acre for our county would 
be avery large estimate under the most favorable 
circumstances, for the greater part of our cotton land 
is sandy—i. e., I suppose two-thirds at least of the 
cotton grown in our county is grown upon sandy 
land, which has been very seriously affected by 
drouth. Our corn is cut off at least 25 per cent. in 
the river bottoms, and on the uplands at least one- 
half. 

It seems to me that, taken all in all, our upland 
farmers and some of the river planters also are in a 
bad way. I will illustrate: They made scarcely 
any corn last year, and a very short cotton ‘crop; 
consequently they have from January rt been buying 
provisions at extreme prices, and are now paying 
22c. per pound for bacon with which to feed their 
hands or laborers; and up to within the last week, 
the corn now getting hard enough to use a little, 
have been paying $1.50 per bushel for corn for 
bread and to feed their teams on; and this is not the 
worst feature. They have, in order to procure these 
advances, mortgaged their growing crop, all their 
personal property, and in some instances deeds 
have been made for the homestead, and the real 
owners only hold as tenants until the advances 
are paid. Our people seem to depend upon a 
cotton crop for a// their expenses, and it does seem 
to me that with their hard experience of last year, 
and that which promises to be still more so this, 
they would put enough land in grain and vegetables 
to live comfortably on and to feed their stock on. 

This is about as true of the present, past and 
prospective situation as I can give you, and what is 
true of my section will be true as regards most of 
the state, with special local exceptions. 

Trusting it may rain, and everything else turn out 
in our favor, I am, very truly, 


Hearne, Tex., Fuly 15. Fi ee Wis: 





THE DECREASE IN RAILWAY FREIGHT 
RATES. 

In the current issue of his Razdvoad Manual, Mr. 
H. D. Poor endeavors to show the ‘‘ utter ground- 
lessness "’ of the charges of monopoly made against 
the railway companies. To this end statistics are 
given making comparisons between the reight rates 
of 1881 and those of thirty years ago. ‘The New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad’s opera- 
tions are quoted: ‘‘In 1855, immediately after its 
consolidation, this road moved 670,073 tons of 
freight, at a charge of $3,758,320, and at a cost of 
$1,539,912, the net being $2,215,408. The tons 
moved one mile equaled 114,827,793; the charge 
was 3.270c.; the cost, 1.341c.; the net, I.g29c. 
per ton per mile. In 1881 the same road 
moved 11,591,379 tons of freight, at a charge of $20,- 
736,750, and at acost of $14,913,213, the net being 
$5,823,537. The number of tons moved one mile 
equaled 2,646,814,098; the charge was .7€oc.; 
the cost, .562c.; the net, .218c.; per ton per 
mile. The increase in tons moved on this road 
from 1855 to 1881 was 10,921,306, the rate of in- 
crease being in round numbers 1,700 per cent. 
The increase in service performed—tons moved one 
mile—was 2,531,986,818 tons, the rate of increase 
equaling 2,200 per cent. ‘The earnings from freight 
increased at the rate of 480 per cent., such rate 
equaling only one-fourth that of service performed. 
The cost of movement per ton per mile was only 
about one-third that for 1855, while the net per ton 
per mile equaled only about one-ninth that for 1855. 
Had the rates charged in 1881 equaled those of 1855, 
the gross earnings from freight the past year would 
have been $86,450,817, in the place of $20,736,749, 
the amount actually received. Had the same net 
rate been maintained, the total net for 188r would 


have been $52,875,036, in place of $5,823,537, the 


amount actually received. Charges have been re- 
duced to rates that were believed to be impossible a 


few years ago. 




















































































In 1872 it cost the New York Cen-_ 
tral 1.129¢. to move a ton of freight one mile. — 
In 1881 it received only .783c. for a similar se 
vice. In its reduction of charges the Central R: 
road only represents the entire system of the cou 
try. The New York, Lake Erie & Western R 
road in 1855 moved 842,055 tons of freight, a 
charge of 2.424c., and at a cost of 1.155¢. ] 
ton per mile, In 188z it moved 11,086,823 tons, at a 
charge of .805c., and at a cost of .529¢. per 1 
per mile. Had it charged as much per mile in 1 
as it did in 1855, its receipts from freight would 
been $47,101,811, in place of $5,473,313, the amo 
actually received. The Pennsylvania Railroad 1 
in 1855 moved 365,006 tons of freight, at a charge 
of 2.746c., and at a cost of 1.662c. per . to on 
per mile. In 188z it moved 18,229,365 tons, at a 
charge of .7g9c. and at a cost of .437¢. per 
per mile. Had it charged the same rate 
188r that it did in 1855, its receipts for the past 
would have been $73,195,832, in place of $10, 
089, the amount actually received. The charge i 
1881 was 87c. less than the cost of movement | 
1872. The result of reduced charges is seen in t 
enormous increase of freight and of income—quan- 
tity making up for reduced rate of profits.” 


THE BRITISH IRON TRADE. 
The following is from the Economist's review oi 
British iron trade for the past half year: Notwit 
standing the resolution of the Scotch and Middlesbro’ 
makers to keep down the output of those districts, it 
does not appear that there has been any restrictio 
in the total production of pig iron in the Unit 
Kingdom. The number of furnaces in blast 1 
on February 1, 565; March 1,575; May 1, 572, a . 
June 1, 566; average for 1882, 567; December 1, © 
1881, 552. shia y 
As the average number of furnaces in blas 
ing 1881 was 560, it is evident that the produc a 
tion in the aggregate is on a larger scale than last _ 
year, when it reached 8,377,364 tons, the ae ; 
figures ever known. This fact may in some me 
account for the depression which has hung over 
trade during the last six months, and also indicat 
that, low though prices have been, they are not 
sufficiently unremunerative to lead to any hes 
suspension of manufacture. The temporary s 
pension of a portion of the furnaces in Middlesbro’ 
and Scotland was due rather to the large accumula- 
tion of stocks than to the unremunerative nature « 
current prices. It may be quite true that some 
the old-fashioned furnaces are not able to make p 
iron to a profit.at present prices; but over aga 
this must be set the great reduction in cost effe 
by building larger furnaces, which consume 
less coal, the waste gases being made servi 
for heating purposes. The change in these 
is very remarkable. 
Shipments and home consumption have b be 
a very satisfactory scale during the first half of 
year. This may be assumed from the fact tl 
notwithstanding the large production, there ee: 
so far as we can learn, been any increase in stot 
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ig iron in Scotland and North oh England 
been reduced 74,540 tons since January 1. 1 
exports are as follows: 








1882, 168%, 
Export 76,629 1)365044 
NPQEESI, ivcinsirshleb ssh eb ieenits 1 I 
Deduct shipment to U. S..«. ag 674 yee 
Other countries ............ 1,182,955 945,243 


The satisfactory feature in these figures is t 
notwithstanding the falling off in trade with t 
United States, the total shipments are almost 
large as in 1880, thus indicating a steady and ve 
satisfactory growth in our trade with other countr 
As regards the home consumption, the follow 
figures show that so far this year it has been m 


So far all these facts with regard to the trade of the 
first half of the year appear to be quite satisfactory; 
but in spite of these the course of prices has been 
downward. Scotch pig iron warrants have fallen — 
from 53s. to 47s., and North Staffordshire crown 
iron from £7 to £6 10s. During the last few weeks. 
a better feeling has sprung up, and there are m re 
cheerful anticipations as to the future, There are 
one or two points, however, which call for consid+ 
eration before forming any opinion as to the futu 
of the iron trade. First of all, there is the ques 
of the American demand, which was so large 
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important a ‘factor in the trade of the last three 
years. There appears little doubt that the urgent 
and exceptional demand which was experienced for 
a considerable period in the United States has been 
largely satisfied, and there is now a perceptible 
_ slackening in the trade. Unless, therefore, there is 
a renewal of activity in railway extension, it appears 
highly probable that the great increase in their 
home production will enable them very shortly to 
meet all their own requirements. Of course, the 
present strikes may delay this a little, but it is not 
likely that this disturbance of trade can be long 
continued. It is to be hoped that the growing and 
increasing demand from other countries may com- 
 pensate us for any falling away in our trade with 
America, but that, we think, is the utmost which 
can be looked for. 

From the foregoing the Zconomis¢ draws the fol- 
lowing: First, that, notwithstanding the restriction 
__ of make in two of the most important districts, there 
_ is no evidence that the total production of the coun- 
try has been reduced; second, that, though prices 
_ of pig iron have been on a low level for some 
months, the price does not appear to have been low 
enough to cause any important stoppage of produc- 
tion; third, it appears evident that the home and 
foreign demand during the last six months has been 
_ sufficient to absorb the whole production, but so 
_ far it has made no marked inroad on the heavy 
~ stocks which are held in the country; fourth, that, 
though somé slight advance may be looked for, no 

_ important movement in prices can expected in view 
of a possible diminishing trade with America, and 
the certainty of an increase of production whenever 
such may be deemed necessary. 


MR. SWANK ON PROPOSED TARIFF 
REDUCTION. 

- Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of the American 

Tron and Steel Association, writing in the Bulletin 

of the proposed reduction of the tariff on steel rails, 

says: 

Our protectionist friends in the Senate assign as 
the principal reason for their action in relation to 
the duties on steel rails and sugar that these duties 
are unpopular, and that public opinion demands 
their reduction. We think this reason to be unsound 
and very largely the result of panic. It is proposed 
to reduce the duty on steel rails $8 a ton, and con- 
sequently to compel a further reduction in their 
price by making foreign competition more severe. 
If this is done, must not the prices of all 
other iron and steel products also still further 
decline? Like causes produce like effects. Our 
steel rail industry is the leading branch of 
our iron and _ steel industries. Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that, with its prosperity seri- 
ously imperiled, and the price of steel rails ham- 
mered down below the price at which iron rails 
have recently sold, the prices of other iron and steel 
products can be maintained? Our steel rail man- 
ufacture consumes more than one-third of the pig 
iron that the country produces ; how is the price of 
pig iron to be maintained if the price of steel rails is 
to be still further reduced? It is the old story of the 
bricks ; withdraw the end brick and all the rest fall. 
But even worse effects than we have hinted at are 
likely to happen if the proposed reduction is made 
in the duty on steel rails. With sharper compe- 
tition from the steel rail manufacturers than now 
exists, the iron rail manufacturers will be virtually 
driven out of business. There are still over 

thirty mills in the country that make iron rails. 
‘Their owners will not be likely to submit to the total 
- destruction of their property, and it may be expected 
_ that the destruction of the business which now em- 
ploys their iron rail mills will result in the addition 
of that many mills to the number which are now 
engaged in the manufacture of bar, plate, sheet and 
hoop iron. This will mean increased competition 
_ in these branches. How desirable this increased 
P competition may be to those who are now engaged 
in the production of the various forms of iron we 
have mentioned may be inferred from a considera- 
tion of the fact that over fifty iron rolling mills in the 
west have been wholly idle for nearly two months 
without producing even the shadow of an iron 
famine or raising in the least the prices of the articles 
they have heretofore produced. 
It has been said, and will be said again, that the 
owners of some favorably located Bessemer steel 
_ rail mills have recently made a great deal of money. 
- This is not denied, although they have not made all 
_ the money with which they are credited. But was 
it not better during the late boom that this money 
should be made by Americans, who would reinvest 
their earnings in extensions of their works, thus 
_ furnishing additional employment to home labor, 
than that millions of dollars should have been sent 
out of the country to enrich English rivals? And 





‘it to fill their pockets. 
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is it not only common fairness and common courtesy 
that the Jdosses experienced by these same American 
manufacturers in the years when our Bessemer steel 


industry was but an expensive experiment should. 


count for something in forming an honest judgment 
upon their services to the country and their claims 


‘to further confidence ? 


We need not extend these remarks. Congress 
will perhaps decide this question without that full 
examination of it which its importance deserves, but 
we trust that, if it cannot examine itin allits aspects, 
it will at least not fail to weigh with due delibera- 
tion the effects which we have pointed out of the 
proposed reduction on all branches of our iron and 
steel industries, and upon the labor employed in 
them. 


THE PROSPECT AS TO BEEF.. 

General James S. Brisbin, writing from Fort 
Keogh, M. T., to the New York Herald, says: The 
beef famine prevailing in some parts of the east has 
excited great interest in the west. Beef cattle of all 
kinds have gone up to $5@$6 per head, although 
the stock-raisers say they sce no good reason for 
such arise. The beef famine is merely a panic, and 
will soon be over, but it is a warning of what may 
really occur if we do not take pains to raise more 
beef. Three years ago the writer tried, by a series 
of articles in W2dkes’ Spirit, to awaken some inter- 
est in the beef production, and later wrote and 
published a book by the Lippincotts on the sub- 
ject. The panic of 1882 was predicted, and also 
a beef famine in 1885, unless more cattle were 
raised. It is now too late to avoid the panic, 
for it is upon us, but we may still save ourselves 
from a real beef famine by active measures in 
the production of beef. It is my opinion that we 
have been in a beef famine for tae last ten years, 
though we did not knowit. A four-year-old steer 
can be raised on the plains for $7, and’ the meat of 
the animal ought not to command in any part of the 
United States over ro cents per pound dressed. 
That a cattle-raiser should make 20, 30, 40 and even 
50 per cent. per annum profit on the money he has 
invested in cattle is outrageous, but he will yet 
make still more than that if more people do not go 
into stock-raising as a business. 

While the manufacturing and cereal and vegetable 
interests of the United States have advanced fairly, 
the stock interests have comparatively stood still. 
We are to-day raising beef for only 40,000,000 of 
people, whereas we should be raising beef for 
80,000,000. The reasons for this are various, chief 
of which is the fact of the scarcity of land in the 
east. Farmers have found that in the heavily pop- 


ulated districts it does not pay them to raise cattle. 


The large number of acres required for grazing pur- 
poses is incompatible with small farms, and to stall- 
feed in large numbers is not practicable. So the 
eastern farmer devotes his land to cereals and vege- 
tables and often buys his own beef. The distance 
of the plains from the east and the danger from 
Indians have heretofore deterred eastern capi- 
talists from seeking investments in stock- 
raising out est. Happily that difficulty is 
now removed. ‘The railroads have opened up the 
west, and the Indians, with the exception of a few 
in Arizona, have been conquered. The pastoral 
lands of the west have never been understood or 
appreciated by the people of this country or the 
government. The day will come when the national 
treasury will derive more taxes from the grazing 
country than the best agricultural regions. These 
arid plains, so long considered worthless, are the 
natural meat-producing lands of America, and in a 
few years 50,000,000 people will draw their beef from 
them. The great grazing grounds are in Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Dakota, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Idaho. The whole United 
States contains 3,603,884 square miles, of which 
I,500,000 square miles is set down as grazing lands, 

A good many cattle companies have been formed 
of late years, and so far as I know all are doing 
well. We have several here in Montana, and they 
are able to declare an annual dividend of 25 .per 
cent., besides reserving a handsome surplus for 
increasing the herds. Itis a remarkable fact that 
there is more English capital at present invested in 
cattle-growing in the United States than American 
money. This year the Englishmen are reaping a 
rich reward for their enterprise, and are selling 
Americans beef at 6c. per pound, live weight, which 
cost them less than 2c. to raise. There is really no 
immediate occasion for alarm about a cattle famine, 
as cattle are not yet so scarce as to create any great 
stress in the meat market. But the speculators 
have got hold of the fact that there are too few cattle 
in America for the population, and they are using 
We must have more cattle, 
more cattle-raisers, and more capital with which to 
raise cattle, 








For the next ten years I believe cattle-raising will 
be one of the most lucrative callings in the United 
States, and those who have the good fortune to be 
able: to engage in it will rapidly growrich. The 
best way is to associate capital and raise cattle in 
large numbers. It costs no more to take care of 
3,000 steers than it does 1,000, and the profits are 
more than three times as large. In starting it is 
simply a question of money to buy cows and bulls 
for stock purposes. In 1840 there were 4,837 milch 
cows in the United States; in 1850 there were 6,385,- 
094; in 1860, 8,728,863; in 1870, 11,000,000, and in 
1880, 15,000,000. There cannot now be less than 
15,000,000 cows in America, and these, if properly 
handled, will soon stock the country with sufficient 
beef to bring the price within the reach of the poor- 
est man and his family. The first step is to stop 
killing female calves. Every female calf should be 
saved. The western stock men have begun this, and 
already it is almost impossible for butchers to pur- 
chase calves for veal. In the west it is not so 
difficult to raise cattle for beef as in the east. 
The cattle run out all the winter long, and no 
shelter or food is required for them except that 
which nature provides. Every year the stock men 
start the story east for the benefit of the ‘‘ tender- 
feet’’ that the stock business is overdone and the 
good rangesail taken. ‘This is done to prevent new 
men from going into the business. The stock men 
know they have a good thing, and wish to keep it as 
long as possible. They would like to see beef $r 
per pound, and would ask $100 for a steer worth $10 
without the slightest compunction of conscience if 
they thought they could get it. If I had 2,000 or 
3,000 head of cattle I doubt if I would write this 
letter; but unfortunately, not having any herd of my 
own, I am only interested in getting beef as cheaply 
as possible from those who have herds. I hope 
soon to see more people and more capital engaged 
in cattle-raising and beef brought to some reason- 
able price by reason of its abundance, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that associated capital en- 
gaged in beef-raising out west will pay an annual 
dividend of 24 per cent. if it is at all properly 
managed. 


THE PETROLEUM SUPPLY. 

The Philadelphia Record says: The predictions of 
experienced oil operators with regard to the heavy 
producing territory in Warren county seem likely to 
be realized, so far as the narrowness of the prolific 
streak is concerned. The two producing wells 
which range along the dividing line between lots 634 
and 635 have already dropped from 50 barrels an hour 
to less than 200 barrels a day, indicating that they 
are on the extreme western edge of the pool. For 
some occult reason the Green well, on lot 671, is not 
opened and put in trim for producing, and operators 
generally manifest a disposition to keep on sure 
territory, even at the expense of extravagant prices 
and heavy royalties. Cherry Grove is no place to 
go prospecting for oil; the risks of a dry hole are 
too many. Since the Meehoopany well, on lot 590, 
about one-fourth of a mile north of the company's 
original producer, on lot 611, has turned out badly, 
there will be a disposition to allow wealthy oil com- 
panies to make the tests necessary to define the 
eastern limits of the prolific territory. The sooner 
Cherry Grove is punctured at all points where oil 
exists the sooner will the Oil Exchangereap the benefit 
of that long-delayed boon. The present plan of 
operating this territory involves the completion of 
every well now under way within three months, 
leaving substantially no further drilling to be 
done. : 


ALBANY OPINION ON THE FREE CANAL 
QUESTION. 

The Albany Argus says: ‘‘ The statement of canal 
business is in line with those which have preceded 
it. The amount of tolls received from the 7th to the 
14th of July this year was $17,010, against $22,877 
for the same period last year, and the tonnage 
146,547, against 185,924. The principal toll-produc- 
ing freights, wheat and corn, show a remarkable 
falling off. Last year during the week reported 


the shipment of wheat was 18,846 tons, and this year 


it is but 9,913, while corn falls off from 19,864 to 
7,256 tons. When it is remembered that last year’s 
season was a most disastrous one, this year’s figures 
are sufficient to give positive alarm. It must now 
be plain to any person who investigates the subject 
that under the existing state of things the days of the 
canals will soon end. Their only hope rests in the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment upon 
which the people will be called to act at the ap- 
proaching election. The simple question is whether 
or not the people will submit, if necessary, to a 
small direct tax to supply the deficiency should the 
receipts in any season fail to meet the expenditures 
for maintenance, It is not to be denied that in those 
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sections of the state remote from the canals a strong 
prejudice exists against them, and analmost solid vote 
would be given to-day against that proposition. 
If it is to prevail and the canals are to continue, 
public sentiment must be awakened by the friends 
of the waterways and a deal of work must be accom- 
plished within the next three months." 


A NOVEL WAY OF CLEARING A CHAN- 
NEL, 

The St. Paul correspondent of the Chicago 7imes 
says: An important test, calculated to demonstrate 
the feasibility of maintaining a navigable channel 
throughout the entire length of the Mississippi and 
other great western rivers, at comparatively small 
expense, is about to be entered upon at St. Paul, 
ostensibly, though not directly, under govern- 
ment auspices, by the inventor, M. J. Adams. 
The invention is nothing more nor less than 
a hydraulic submarine battery, consisting of 
tubing triangular in shape and arranged with 
two chambers. The main chamber, intended to 
contain the water with which the battery is fed, 
occupies the upper or wide part of the tube, and 
takes up fully two-thirds of the interior space. 
The lower chamber, or narrow part of the tube, 
forms the battery, which consists of perforations 
four inches apart on opposite sides of the cone. 
Through these perforations jets of water will 
operate upon bars of sand and other deposits, 
displacing them and holding them in suspense until 
the natural current of the stream can carry them 
away to seek some other place of rest, which natur- 
ally will be in sloughs and low places, thereby 
forming banks in nearly straight line and shaping 
the river channel similar to a canal. By the intro- 
duction of communicating cylinders at intervals of 
one hundred feet, which can be opened or closed by 
means of drop leaves on the outside, easily reached 
and operated, the battery may be used at any point 
where its services may be required. Thus a channel 
of uniform depth can easily be maintained. The de- 
sign of Mr. Adams is to lay the pipe in the center of 
the river, in one unbroken length, and operate it 
with powerful hydraulic pumps, worked by steam, 
stationed at the initial point. A pressure of thirty 
pounds to the square inch is to be maintained in the 
main chamber, which in turn will exert a pressure ot 
fifteen pounds per square inch upon the lower or 
battery chamber. This will provide jets of sufficient 
strength to remove sand, mud and even clay, and 
cut a channel to any required depth. Mr. Adams 
maintains that a single line of tubing will create of 
itself, without the assistance of the river current 
beyond carrying away the materials held in sus- 
pense, achannel 200 feet wide where a navigable 
depth of ro feet of water is sought. 


THE STATISTICS OF CRIME IN NEW 
VORK CITY. 

The New York Suz publishes the following im- 
portant statements: Statistics appear to show that 
there are causes at work decreasing year by year 
the number of persons arrested in New York city, 
while there is at the same time a steady and large 
increase in the population. Many of the new resi- 
dents are foreigners, who are popularly supposed to 
give the police the most to do, but the figures of the 
Police Department for the quarter ending March 
31 last show that, while 7,367 natives of this country 
were arrested, only 4,716 natives of Ireland, 1,615 
natives of Germany and 573 natives of Italy were 
arrested, It appears, however, that, while 1,305 
American women were arrested, 1,726 Irish and 189 
German were locked up. In spite of the great 
increase of foreigners in eight years, there has 
been since 1874 a decrease of nearly 20 per 
cent. in the whole number of persons arrested, and 
last year there was a decrease of 2 per cent. from 
the number of the year before. In 1874, 84,821 per- 
sons were arraigned in the police courts, and, while 
there was a slight falling off in 1875, the next year, 
1876, the number reached 87,307. Since then there 
has been a steady decrease, and last year the num- 
ber was only 67,135. 

It is a curious fact that the decrease has been 
much greater in the number of men arrested than in 
the number of women. Contrasted with the highest 
number arrested in the past eight years, the number 
of men who appeared last year in the police courts 
was 24,791 less, while the number of women sim- 
ilarly contrasted was but 6,471 less. While of 
the men arrested from 15,000 to 20,000 were an- 
nually discharged, only about 4,000 women annually 
escaped punishment. How far the leniency of the 
courts was extended because of the voting ability%o 
the men, it is impossible to say; but probably the 
most of the women belonged to that steady rotary 
class of criminals constantly in prison or in court, 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


The unpaid subscriptions to the shares of a cor- 
poration will pass by assignment to its assignee 
under an assignment for the benefit of its creditors, 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court of Missouri, in 
Shockley vs. Fisher, decided in March. 


Each and every person who is in any way con- 


cerned in firing off fireworks in a public street is 
responsible for the injuries inflicted upon an inno- 
cent person, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 


of New Jersey, in Jenne vs. Sutton, decided in 
March. 





A discharge of a bankrupt under a composition 
in bankruptcy will not be effected when he does not 
pay or tender the percentage of the claims agreed 
to be paid, in the opinion of the United States 
Circuit Court, at New York, in Ransom vs. Geer, 
decided on June 27. 


A police officer will be guilty of the crime of 
manslaughter if he strikes his prisoner a fatal blow 
with his club to defeat his attempt to escape, unless 
he is in danger of great bodily harm or loss of life, 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court of Iowa, in 
State vs. Hartzell, decided in June. 


A receiver of an insolvent corporation can recover 
in his own name from the stockholders the unpaid 
assessments upon its stock, in the opinion of the 
United States Circuit Court, at Boston, in Cayken- 
dall vs. Miles, decided in January. Judge Lowell 
said that the demands accrued to the receiver himself 
in his official capacity. 


In an action brought by the assignee of a corpora- 
tion, the validity of the assignment was attacked. 
In this case—Shockley vs. Fisher—the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, in March, through its Chief- 
Justice (Sherwood), said; A corporation may make 
the assignment ; itis, for civil purposes, a person, 
and it may act as a person may. 





An assignment for the benefit of creditors is a 
trust, and the assignee is regarded as a trustee; if 
there are several assignees, and one or more refuse 
to act under the trust, the estate will vest in and 
shall be executed by the remaining trustee or trus- 
“tees, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, in Shockley vs. Fisher, decided in March. 





A borrowed money from B on the representation 
that he was the owner of real estate, when at that 
time he was transferring his property to his wife. 
A also stated to B that he had $12,000 in his busi- 
ness, $6,000 on bond and mortgage, and that he owed 
but $1,000, In less than sixty days A sold the bond 
and mortgae and used all the money to pay his 
debts. In this case—Randolph vs. Bergen—the New 
York Court of Appeals, on May 5, decided that the 
transfer by A of his real estate to his wife was fraud- 
ulent to B, and the conveyance was set aside. 


A license fee was imposed upon tradesmen of St. 
Louis for the purpose of raising a revenue for city 
purposes, and A, who was convicted of violating 
the city ordinance in not taking out a license, 
appealed. In this case—City of St. Louis vs. 
Speigil—the Supreme Court of Missouri, in Febru- 
ary, reversed the conviction. The Chief-Justice 
(Sherwood), in the opinion, said: It is com- 
petent for the courts to make examination and see 
if under a mere power to license the power of 
taxation for revenue is exercised. In this case it is 
apparent at first blush that the license fee is im- 
posed for the purpose of revenue. That such fee is 
also imposed for the purpose of regulation, does not 
deprive it of the salient characteristics of a tax. 


A deposit was made in a bank on Wednesday, 
and it did not open its doors on Thursday following. 
The depositor petitioned to the court who appointed 
the receiver, asking that the sum deposited by him 
be paid over to him on the ground that the bank 
took no title to it, as its president and directors 
knew or ought to have known on Tuesday that the 
bank was insolvent. It appeared on the hearing of 
the petition that they did not ascertain until the 
close of business on Wednesday that it was ruined 
by the peculations of its cashier. In this case, Ter- 
hune vs. The Bank of Bergen County, in the Court 
of Chancery of New Jersey, the Chancellor, in 
March, dismissed the petition, and said: The evi- 
dence shows that the president and directors were 
not aware of the insolvency of the bank when the 
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deposit was made, and the petitioner, therefore, is 
merely a general creditor of the bank for the amount 
deposited. 


An action was brought in the United States 
Circuit Court, at Buffalo, N. Y., upon coupons of 
town bonds. The action was brought in the name 
of A, to whom the coupons had been assigned, he 
giving his check therefor, but which he did not pay. 
In the action—Fountain vs. Town of Angelica, the 
town raised the objection that Fountain could not 
recover, as he had no real interest in the coupons, 
and on that ground Judge Wallace, in April, dis- 
missed the case, In the opinion he said: Fountain 
testifies he had no personal interest in the transac- 
tion. He was informed the coupons would have to 
be collected by suit. He placed them in the hands 
of D’s attorney for collection very soon after receiy- 
ing them. He testifies that he did not expect to be 
responsible to the attorney for his charges. In 
short, he was merely an instrument of D's, selected 
by D, and invested with a formal title to the cou- 
pons in order that D might litigate them in a 
federal court. 


A pilot-boat offered a qualified pilot to take in an 
ocean steamer, but the master of the boat refnsed 
to take him on learning that he never had an ocean 
steamer in charge; subsequently a pilot from the 
same pilot-boat was accepted, and a libel was filed 
to recover the penalty, a sum equal to one-half of 
the pilotage. In this case—The Society for the 
Relief of Distressed and Decayed Pilots vs. the Lord 
Clive—brought in the United States Circuit Court, 
at Philadelphia, a decree was entered against the 
steamer on April 29. Judge Batho said: The 
Pennsylvania act of 1803 authorizes the pilot who 
shall first offer himself, having the proper license, 
to take charge of the vessel. ‘‘ The pilot who shall 
first offer himself to any inward bound vessel shall 
be entitled to take charge thereof provided his 
license shall authorize him to pilot a ship or vessel 
of such draught.'’’ The right thus conferred on the 
pilot necessarily imposes on the vessel a correspond- 
ing obligation to allow its exercise. 


A made a promissory note to B, and secured it by 
a mortgage. The mortgage was paid to B, but the 
note had been transferred to C by B before its 
maturity, and an action was brought to recover the 
amount of the note—Blumenthal vs. Jassey—and a 
judgment therefor was recovered. The defendant 
appealed, and the Supreme Court of Minnesota, in 
June, affirmed the judgment. Judge Dickinson, in 
the opinion, said: If the note had not been secured 
by mortgage there could have been no doubt as to 
the right of the indorsee to recover upon it, not- 
withstanding payment had been made to the payee 
before maturity. The fact that the performance of 
the personal obligation of the maker of the note was 
secured by mortgage did not change the character 
of the contract, or affect the negotiability of the 
note. It still expressed the obligation of the maker 
to pay the sum of money named absolutely and at 
all events at maturity to the payee or to his in- 
dorsee, and still possessed the qualities of com- 
mercial paper. 





One partner, without consulting his associate, 
made an assignment of the firm property for the 
benefit of their creditors, and on learning of it the 
other partner objected, and gave his partner written 
notice of the objection. In a suit to set aside the 
deed of assignment the plaintiff was defeated, but 
on his appeal, Lieb vs. Pierpont, the Supreme 
Court of Iowa reversed the judgment below. Judge 
Beck, in the opinion, said: The question is, has a 
partner power to execute a general assignment of 
all the property of the firm for the benefit of all its 
creditors without the assent, expressed or implied, 
of his copartner, when he may be consulted upon 
the subject, and is capable of expressing assent or 
dissent? It would appear, upon principle, that such 
power is not possessed by a partner. Under its 
exercise the business of the firm may be, and under 
almost all circumstances would be, destroyed, and 
the partnership itself practically dissolved as to 
future business. It is true that theoretically the 
assignment is for the purpose of effecting the pay- 
ment of firm debts, and that the law allows one 
partner to use the property of the firm to discharge 
its indebtedness. But this rule of law is applicable 
to transactions occurring in the ordinary business 
of the firm, and does not authorize one partner, upon 
the exercise of his individual discretion, to terminate 
the business of the copartnership. In a matter of 
such great importance to each partner both ought 
to be consulted, and be permitted to determine 
whether the condition of their affairs requires them 
to transfer all their property and abandon their 
business, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





The unfavorable mentions made of the industrial 
situation in the United Kingdom by the London 
Labour News of July 5 are that labor for hay har- 
vesting has been deficient in the Midlands, and that 


the edge-tool trate at Birmingham is quiet. A 


falling off in emigration to the United States is 


noted. 


The bill which passed the Senate a few weeks 


ago authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph 


Company to lay a submarine cable between the 


United States and Europe has passed the House, 


with an amendment forbidding combinations to 
The opinion is expressed by 
various journals that the amendment will receive the 


establish rates. 


assent of the Senate and that of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Telegraph Company itself. 


The Columbus (Ga.) Exguérer states that the in- 


crease in the number of cotton spindles in southern 
states during the year 1881-82 has been as follows: 
Georgia, 106,000; Alabama, 34,000; Tennessee, 
24,000; Mississippi, 32,000; Louisiana, 21,000; 
North Carolina, 48,000; South Carolina, 96,000; 
total new spindles, 361,000. The paper named adds 
that, estimating the cost at $27 per spindle, the in- 


vestment represents $9,763,200, which, with 25 per 


cent, additional sum to operate with, indicates about 
$12,214,000 placed in the industry in the south. 


The government statistics of exports of domestic 


provisions and tallow, the former title comprising 


fresh and salt beef, bacon, ham, pork and lard, 
show that the total value of the articles so shipped 
during six months ended June 30 was $50,723,402, 
against $71,165,337 for a like six months in 188r. 
For eight months ended the same date the decrease 
in exports was from $88,283,933 to $65,489,328. 
The falling off during six months was therefore 
$20,441,935, or over 28 per cent., and for eight 
months $22,794,605, or 25 percent. The percentages 


show the effect of the curtailment of exports of 


recent months, due to the high prices of provisions. 
The export of butter and cheese for two months 
ended June 30, 1882, were valued at $2,280,384, 
against $3,835,984 for May and June, 1881. 





A summary of the number of fires in the United 
States resulting in a loss of $10,000 and upward 
has been prepared by the Commercial Bulletin, from 
which it is gathered that in the past six months there 
have been 865 conflagrations of that magnitude 
resulting in a total loss, including ‘a reasonable 
estimate’’ for the damage done by smaller fires of 
$46,700,000. The list of larger fires includes 140 
in January; in February, 123; March, 164; April, 
141; May, 159; June, 138—an average of, approxi- 
mately, 4% daily. Placing the annual loss from 
these causes at $100,000,000, and reckoning the 
yearly expense of maintaining fire departments at 
another $100,000,c00, the Bulletin ass if there is no 
“easier, better, wiser, cheaper way of adding $100,- 
000,000 per annum to the common wealth than by 
putting some brake on the carelessness that is cost- 
ing the country just that much money every year?” 





The statistics ot business failures in the United 
Kingdom during the past six months, as prepared 
by Mr. Richard Seyd, show that the whole number 
was 5,891, of which 620 are in financial, wholesale 
or manufacturing branches of trade, and the remain- 
der, 5,271, in the retail line. The figures, as com- 
pared with the annual returns for the preceding five 
years, are as follows: 





No. of failures. Wholesale. Retail. 
oy sa'eu sale e'seweSieSsen evpaes chy sy 11,022 2,172 8,850 
1878, 5 AG soises ink tee <uppanoe 15/059 2,64: 12,416 
1879.. «++ 16,637 2,54! 14,cQr 
1880... - 13,147 1,478 1665 
IDOL senses nies 12,c05 1,325 10,680 
1882 (first half) 5,891 20 5,271 


The total number of failures during the last six 
months are thus shown to be less than half the total 
for any of the preceding five years, while the total 
for the failures in the wholesale branches is more 
than half the total for either of the two years 1881 
or 1880. 





The New Orleans City /tem criticises the action of 
the Italian government in imposing a heavy duty on 
cottonseed oil. This levy, it is stated, in practice 
defeats its object. The exports of olive oil have 
declined for the want of cottonseed oil at cheap 
rates to mix with it and increase its bulk. The 
exports are said to have dropped away from 677,740 
quintals, December, 1881, the last month prior to 
the imposition of the duty, to 52,059 quintals in Jan- 
uary, 1882. The Italian legislators claimed that 
the mixture of cottonseed oil with the product of the 
olive deteriorated the latter. The /éem denies this, 
and points out that one contains no more desirable 
properties as an adjunct to the table than the other 
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when properly made. The American consul at 
Milan thinks the Italians are dissatisfied with the 
workings of the new duty, and that it will soon be 
repealed. 


As the season for harvesting the barley crop is 
approaching, the size of the Canadian crop surpl 
of 1881 gains in interest. During the nine montl 
ended March 31, 1282, the net exports of Cana 
barley amounted to 10,335,163 bushels. To 
must be added 778,217 bushels of malt, bringing th 
total for nine months’ exports of Canadian bar 
and malt up to 11,113,380 bushels. A careful es 
mate of the exports from March 31 last to June 
1882, is made by Mr. Robert Lawder, of Whitby, 
Ont., who places the amount at 768,620 bushi 
This makes the total Canadian barley and 1 
exports for the fiscal year ending June 30, IT,900, 
bushels. This is nearly 2,000,000 bushels 
than the barley and malt surplus in Canada in t 
fiscal year 1875-76, when it amounted to 10,074 
bushels. From that year until 1881-82 the amoun 
exported annually has ranged from 6,500,000 bush 
in 1876-77 to 9,500,coo in 1880-81. _— 

G 

The British Board of Trade returns for June, 
the six months ending the goth of that month, h 
been issued. From them it appears that the d 
clared value of the British exports during : 
months was £118,278,530, against £109,308,475, 
six months of 1881, and £107,633,736 in 1880. Thi 
value of the imports was 4205,618,518, agai 
4198,813,636 in 1881, and 210,760,753 in six 
months of 1880. The excess of imports over 
exports during the six months past was, therefore, 
488,340,088, against 89,505,161 in 188z, and 
4103,127,017 in six months of 1880. To those in 
this country who are easily alarmed at the excess of 
imports over exports, it will be well to note that 
England, too, is improving by reducing her margin : 
between shipments abroad and receipts of for 
goods; for, while that country purchased in the first 
six months of 1880 to the extent of over $1,400,000 
daily in excess of goods sold, this disregard 
proper balance of trade has been so far over 
that during the past six months but a little over 
$1,200,000 were so expended each twenty-four hou Ss 
during the business week. ' F ¥ . 
ete 

The following changes in national banks are 
nounced: The Farmers’ National Bank of Fr: 
linville, N. Y., has been reorganized, with a capi al 
of $52,000; John Napier is president and W. J. 
Weed cashier. The First National Bank of Marion 
Iowa, has been reorganized, with a capital of $50,000; 
R. D. Stephens is president and J. J. Smyth cashie 
The Farmers’ National Bank of South Charl 
Ohio, has been organized, with a capital of $50,000; 
A. D. Pancake is president and M. Clark cashier. 
The Fist National Bank of Hebron, Neb., has been — 
organized, with a capital of $50,000; B.S. Ferris is — ih 
president and F. S. Gibbs cashier. ‘The Wachovia 
National Bank of Winston, N. C., has elected W. A. 
Selmy president, in place of W. F. Bowman. The 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Worcester, Mass., 
has elected Charles W. Smith president, in pla ce 
of Harrison Bliss. The Bank of Cattarau 
N. Y., has been organized under the state la 
with Oscar Beach president and H. E. G 
cashier. C. Burruss, of Burruss, Son & Cx 
bankers, has retired, and the remaining partner: 
continue. ‘ 
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Mr. Nimmo, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
Washington, points out that the total value o f 
exports of domestic breadstufis from the United 
States during the six months ended June 30 W 
$64,833,581, against $111,980,917 for a like period in 
1881. The list of products shipped includes whea 
wheat flour, rye, oats, Indian cornmeal, Indian 
and barley. The falling off on the totals shown 
amounts to $47,147,336 for the half year, or about 43. 
per cent. For the twelve months ended June 30 
the value of the exports of domestic breadstuffs we 7 
$176,977,496, against $265,561,691 during the year 
ended June 30, 1881, a decrease during the past fis- 
cal year of $88,584,195, or over 33 percent. During 
the month of June the value of the exports was — 
$9,247,466, against $20,605,678 in June, 1881, a de- 
crease, as compared with the latter month, of about 
45 per cent. Of the $88,584,195 falling away in ex- 
ports of domestic produce during the past year, wheat — 
is responsible for about $56,200,000, Indian corn for 
over $21,600,000, wheat flour for over $9,300,000, rye _ 
for over $939,000, barley for about $400,000, and © 
Indian cornmeal for over $275,000. Against this” 
heavy deficit in the value of exports is offset the p ny) 
item of $82,602 worth of oats sent abroad during the 
past twelve months in excess of that exported in th 
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FINANCIAL. 





THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 


The course of the stock market this week has been 
_allone way. Nearly everything has been going up, 
and it would be hard to find a stock which has been 
_ going the other way. It has been a bull market 
clear up to the handle, and the reaction which 
__ everybody looked for last Monday or Tuesday did 
not come. Itisa singular fact that an advancing 
_ market generally gets a set-back in the first two 
days of the week. The explanation which has 
_ been offered is that the big operators who direct 
the trading generally endeavor to keep prices 
advancing as fast as possible at the end 
of the week, because it has been found that this will 
_ bring ina large volume of out-of-town orders for 
_ Monday morning. When the week opens with a 
good demand thus made, they feed out all the stock 
possible, and the free selling soon results in a 
decline. Usually it begins on Monday afternoon, 
__ and gets worse on Tuesday. After this the market 
begins to pick up again. This general rule is pretty 
well understood in Wall street, and there was in 
_ consequence a tolerably lively expectation that a 
_ slump in prices would come ihe early part of this 
week. At almost any other time one would say 
_ there was a lively apprehension of such a drop; 
_ but, so eager do buyers seem now to purchase 
2 ‘stocks, that the reactiom was hoped for by a 
: large number of people to afiord them the desired 
opportunity to pick up stock cheap. It seems to be 
_arule in Wall street, however, that the thing which 
_ everybody expects is the one which does not happen: 
_ The expected drop did not come. May be it was 
_ because there was so large and eager a crowd of 
_ purchasers waiting to take advantage of it, so that 
_ every time prices began to slack off a little pur- 
a chasers rushed in orders to buy, and the decline was 
arrested. ‘This at least has been the course of the 
_ market, and it has been going on in this way for 
over two weeks. Conservative people are begin- 
ning to get quite alarmed. One hears warnings on 
all sides to look out, because a reaction must come, 
and, what is more, the people who are bulls—but 
_ everybody is that now—express the liveliest desire 
to have the reaction put in an appearance. . They 
think it would be healthier for the market. It shows 
how amazingly public feeling has changed, and the 
extent to which confidence has been restored, that 
one should be able to hear all over Wall street dur- 
ing the past week expressions of really sincere hope 
_ for a reaction of the market, and at the same time 
see the market obstinately refuse to react. No one 
now appears to have the slightest doubt about the 
future. It seems to be a settled thing that prices 
must go up again as high as ever they went; 
only they don’t want to see them run up too 
fast, because that is invariably followed by a severe 
tumble, from which it takes some little time to 
recover. 

_ It can be asserted with confidence that few people 
in Wall street have been more taken by surprise at 
the way the market has acted than the big operators 
who combined to start the bull movement. The 
most they seem to have expected was to make a 
successful turn of possibly 4 or 5 per cent. They 
probably would have been content with less. There 
was little reason to expect that the public would 
join in. Other bull movements this year started 
under the auspices of the biggest operators 
in the country had been utter failures, the 
public remaining quite apathetic, however much 
prices were ‘‘pegged’’ up. When this last 
_ was started there was nothing in railroad earn- 
ings to make people think stocks were a pur- 
chase. On the contrary, traffic returns were most 
dismal. They were at their lowest ebb, for not one 
_carload of grain of this year’s crop had then moved 
over any line. Indeed, there are only a few lines 
now which have begun to show increased earnings. 
But it seemed that the great anxiety about the crops 
had passed. Corn was known to be a partial 
- failure in certain sections of Illinois and Iowa, 
but every other cereal seemed to be in good 
shape, and the winter wheat crop gave promise 
of an enormous yield. The bad spots in the 
country were overlooked in the splendid promise 
of the whole; and our people are so much 
in the habit of looking most on the bright side of 
things that it has been said of Wall street that it 
always discounts an improvement, but only reluct- 
ntly recognizes a misfortune. The general temper 
a country is most conspicuously manifested in its 
ative movements. With us there is generally 
ore need of the brake than of steam. The people 
not wait for the gathering of the harvest to make 
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have rushed in to buy at the sight of the growing 
grain. 

This seems rather wild, and may be; but still 
this country is so full of surprises that one can be 
excused for taking risks. Who, for example, would 
have ever dreamed that the coal-carrying roads 
would actually do more business this year than they 
did last, when a rigorous winter extended long into 
the spring months, and manufactures of all kinds 
were in full blast? Yet they have. More coal has 
been mined this year to date than was mined 
during the same period last year, and the stocks 
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but not < Michigan Central. 

_ leased, (Canada Southern. 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.. 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.. 
Pennsylvania Central eae $50):.. 
Ss, CSe Ts Ctiscde any 


Leased. ) Marietta & Cin. ist pref. 
Marietta & Cin. 2d pref,. 
Baltimore & Ohio....., 









Chicago, Burlington & Quincy................4 
ss hand are considerably less than at the same Chicago, Rock SSCA SSPAGG., “a 
ate a year ago. This is due entire Illinois Central........... veers 
a”. — yi P renee? Chic, St Louise NG 
to the extension of the western market for | Chicago & Alton...........0c0.000s0scsssese 
anthracite coal. When this variety of coal Chicaeet Sy awa pe ee aa mere 
was reduced by competition between the com- | Chicago & Northwest............... 
Fs - Chicago & Northwest pref. 
panies a couple of years ago to extremely low | St. Paul & Omaha....... 

i - ‘ E F Sh EA ee Othe Dek 6 a nan sity veiactee =/cne oe 
prices, it was carried into places west where it had | s¢’ paul & Manitoba......... SPER cee epee 
never been before. ‘Theimarkets then opened have | eycrems or ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN®AS 

SOUTHWESTERNS. 


been widening ever since, and the various railroads 
have been increasing their facilities for carrying it 
westward, so that now they have an immense west- 
bound tonnage, which promises to grow with each 
year. Anthracite coal is so greatly superior for 
domestic uses to the bituminous coal of the west 
that wherever people can afford to buy it they use it 
exclusively. Very naturally the coal stocks have 
been on the rise, though the summer months are 
here. - 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific...............005 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref. . ci 
Missouri Pacific............ Beto sie 

Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex. 
St. Louis & San Francisco......... 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref.. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 1st pref. Ao 
Mexansbacihier.nedteasce ch aciluas adetelslstesscmiena 






Winion PAciic, cps aeepiscisiocgusiatweplse@a eel reine ate 
Central Pacific. 
Northern Pacific....... : 
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2 {SOUTHERN ROADS. 
If the loan market becomes stringent we must : 







es Louisville & Nashville ...... oOo eesie ee seceecene 
have a reaction, if it does not come before, which it Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis. 
Richmond & Danville.............. 


Norfolk & Western .......... 
Norfolk & Western pref....... 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga 
Mobile & Ohio...,....... 5 
Memphis & Charleston......, 


probably will. The market has been easy enough this 
week. We hear of even six months’ loans for large 
sums being made at 3% percent. The general rate 
for that time is 4 and 4% per cent. There was a 







flurry in the market on one day—said to have been COAL ROADS. 
ani —whi i Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........... 
manipulated—which carried rates up to 5 per cent., Fe eadl Snr eee 
but the general rate has been about 3 per cent. or | New Jersey Central.........- 
Delaware & Hudsun..... 


2%, with a full supply for all wants. Money is 
already beginning to flow trom this center west to 
move the crops, and, of course, the movement will 


Philadelphia & Reading.............+.0s0s000- 


Manhattantacees ssnccnetmessee caisaneh cess as. 
Manhattan rst pref.. ‘ 


continue as the harvest proceeds. The stock mar- | Now York Elevated..--..sss0.s0.- : 
ket will be severely tested should the western drain | Metropolitan......... teeter ee eee e eer ee seen e es 
be heavy this year, as it is likely to be. Exchange MISCELLANEOUS. 


rates continue heavy, and may drop before long to 
the gold importing point, under the effect of the 


Chesapeake, & OMOrs sec sdencccasvaracmn errs. 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref............02.005 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref......... vee 





c - Denver & Rio Grande........s0.0e05e 
free export of our food products. Posted rates have Hannibal & St. Joseph... ry 
remained at $4.86 and $4.89. Actual rates yester- | Hannibal & St. Joseph pref............ 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


day were $4.85 @ $4.85 i and $4.88 @ $4.88. New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref.......... 
: New York, Ontario & Western..............+ 
Government bonds have been subjected to some Oregon Railway & Navigation................ 


fluctuation by the passage of the bill to issue 3 per | Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........-....-... 


cents., but the investment demand, apart from 
national bank requirements, is quiet. The following 
were the closing quotations yesterday : 


Western Union.... 
American District 
Express—Adams. 
American .... 
United States 
Wells, Fargo 
Pactic Maul. saadnsarsanaarrss © 
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U. S. 6s, extended (31% p.c.)........ «. 100% 102% 102% | Colorado Coal & Iron Company............. = 
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a : ya Ge -_R. 1st Coup. 7’s 1903......... 
The English market has been watched this week N.Y.C.&H.R. 1st Bene pie eee 
Can. South. 1st Int. Guar’d §’s 1900......... 


mainly to see how the price of consols reflected the 
prevailing public opinion there on the political 
troubles; and some satisfaction has been expressed 
at finding them recover their drop and rise to par, 
which they did on Wednesday. Next day, however, 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons! Coupe rat 7’ S'1G0Or tees dees sakes sis see 
Cons. Reg’d Ist 1900..... 
Cons, Coup. 2d 7's 1903... 
ConssReeid) 2d 1603 55sec seens stcuseeunvecenel: 
Michigan Central— 
Consol 7’s 19co 




















they declined slightly. Ameri ties! Rectreredae ties 

eclined slightly. merican securities have episteredis SilO3t cvgredcaphcces nqcsweedens 
ae i ed New Vork, Tate Bile & Western— 
been held up by the buoyant state of the market on Erie 1st Mort. Extended 7's 1897.........++- 
this side. The Bank of England discount rate | Etic 24 Mort. Extended 5's 1919... oe 


Erie 4th Mort, Extended 5's 1920. 
Erie 5th Mort. Extended 7's 1 
Erie 1st Con. Gold 7’s 1920....... 
Erie 1st Con, F’d Coup. 7’s 1920 
Erie Reorg’n ist lien €’s 1908... 
Dock Bonds 7’s 1893. A 
Buff,, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s ror 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con. 6’s1 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon, F.Cou.5’s1969. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa. Co's Guar, 4%'s rst Coup. 1921. 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 4%4’s 1st Reg. 1921 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 1st 7’s 1912... 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7’s 1912. 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's 1912. 


Clev, & Pitts. gth Cons.S.F. 6's 1892. 


remains at 3 per cent., and the Bank, though it lost 
some gold during the week, has increased its reserve 
in proportion to its liabilities. 

The bank statement of Saturday was very favor- 
able. The surplus reserve was increased $2,256,625, 
which brings it to $10,559,950, against $11,205,725 
at the same date last year. The following are the 
comparative totals of the statements of July 8 and 


July ts: 


geste Te PATE Wea cha Tal HC ant Goaa leh age. 
Loans......++++++- $326,679.00 $324,806,200 Dec. $1,873,700 | Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7’s 1909. 
Speciel, cue acena. 64, 283, 65,929,300 Inc. 1,645,700 
Legal-tenders..... 23,602,000 25,031, Inc. 1,429,600 WESTERN SYSTEMS. 
Deposits. .:..4.+.< 318,329, Ico 321,602, Inc. 3,274,700 | Chicago & Alton— 
Circulation........ 18,410,800 18,206,300 Dec. 204,500 ist Mortgage Fi TSQS Fae ctremnidoneh..wadeecth 
» Didtking HUNG G'S 1903 tee recssesme toes cares 
The total reserve is now 28.28 per cent. of the | Louis & Mo. Riv. rst Mort. 7’s 1900......... 
o queqsge : , Louis & Mo. Riv, 2d Mort. 7’s 1g00.......... 
liabilities, against 28.29 per cent. a year ago. St. Louis, Jack. & C. 1st 7's 1894......... 2. 
ake o 2 ° Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Some public interest, judging by the newspaper Consolidated Mortgage AL Ed (ooe i ae 
. . R oe Sinking Fund) 65'S) 1008.24 3s.ias caiaiuennexeceus 
discussion, appears to have been erated by ies Towa Division 4's 1919 jes a Aa 
proposal to establish a clearing house for Stock Ex- Gaon: cop wan Pacific— 
change operations; but whether the brokers estab- | Keokuk & Des M. 1st Mort. 5's 1923......... 
E . : Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
lish one or keep the present arrangement is of in- ist Mortgage 8's Pac. Div. 1898............. 
2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898.. as 












terest only to the brokers themselves or to amateurs 
interested in the mechanies of stock dealing. Itisa 
purely technical matter, just as much so as a project 
to change the hour for making the daily stock de- 
liveries. A clearing house for banks is a different 
matter, for the whole business community is in- 
terested in what effects banking; but a clearing 
house for stock dealings would affect only the 
limited membership of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Consolidated 7's 1905......... : 
ist Mort. So. Minn. Div. 6's 1909... 
ist Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5's 1921. 
Chicago & Northwestern— 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902.... 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929.... 
Sinking Fund 5's Ug son 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min, & Omaha 
Consolidated 6's 1980 ane 
Chic., St. Paul & Mi t 6's I 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6’s r919.. 
Illinois Central— 
Chic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold 5's 1951. 
Cedar Falls & Min. 1st a 1907. 
Springfield Div. Coup, 6's 1898 
iddle Div. Reg. 5's 192r.... 
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ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK, 
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THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- 
TIONS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS, 
Fuly 14, Fuly 21, 


13. 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO. 


134 
13314 
138% 


106 
120 


117 


115 







St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
ist Mortgage 7's 1919 
2d Mortgage 6's 1909... 
Dakota Extension 6’s 1 





SOUTHWESTERNS. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6’s 1920...........+eee0e+ 
Chicago Division 5's 1910...... : 
Havana Division 6's 1gto........... 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n Ist 7’s 1917. . 
Wabash R, Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909... 
Omaha Div, Ist 7’s 1919.....+.+65 5 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883...... 0 ..2..seeeeee 

Missouri Pacific— 

First Consols'G's1ga0ce0. 30% ees ccnsecincides 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7'S 1906... .saccssseseve 
Pac. R. of Mo. TSUO'S 1GSS. cco twee escjedea 
Fac; Bi: of Mo,.2d)9'sx89%h. fac cendekees 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 1931.........-+ 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 

General Consols 6’s 1920.......22+++e+eeeeee 
Consolidated 7’s 1904-5-6. ......eeeseeeeeeee 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income 1grt......... 
Texas & Pacific— 
Misti Mort. 6's) 8905050. hitee . Sewwars's cite 
Consolidated! 6's. 1005... ocyeced xe seecacee es 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7’s 1915. 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6's 1930...........-s+0++ 

St. Louis & San Francisco— 
ad 6's Class A 1906.......2..0.00- 
3-6's Class C 1906.... 
3-6's Class B 1906...... 
ist 6's Pierce C. & Obh 
Equipment 7’s 1895...... 














PACIFIC ROADS. 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6’s 1896-9............6.005 
Union Pacific L’d G’ts 7’s 1887-9............ 
Union Pacific Sinking F’d 8's 1893.......... 
Union Pacific Regist’d 8's 1892.............. 
Union Pacific Collat’l Trust 6’s 1908......... 
Kansas Pacific rst 6’s 1895 BDA siaraiaa’ainis stare a¥etauate 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 189 
Kansas Den. Diy. 6's Ass'd 1899...........- 
Kansas Ist Consol 6's 1919.......-+-seeeeees 
Cent. B’ch U, P. F’d Coup. 7's 1895........ 
Atch'n, Col. & Pac. 1st 6’S 1905...-.....005 
Atch, Jew'l Co. & W. Ist 6’s 1905...... 
oie Short Line rst 6’s 1922......... 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7’s 1009....... 
Utah South’n Extens’n rst 7's 1909 
Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8....... 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1<¢00.. 
Central Cal. & Or’g’n 1st 6’s 1888 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884.... 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1890.. 
Western Pacific B’ds 6’s 1899 
South'n Pac, of Cal. 1st 6’s 1905; 
Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant tst Coup. 6’s 1921 
Gen, Land Grant Ist 6’s reg’d 












SOUTHERN ROADs, 


Louisville & Nashville— 
WO MEO gO LOOne cee waa c an enduece aerdusiesiclierae 
adi Mva's/Gold) 188450225 cacreicaneleid vaiete vie vista 
Wecihian, B'Ch 9's 190% sa. cusesinseciipaccsau 
NZ Ola) Mob. TSt G'Sit990s a cece seadececce 
KE. Hi. 8 Nash. 1St 6'S: 1910. a5 acs wateieisis «'c'e.e's 
Gen’! Mge 6’s 1930......... 
St, Louis Div_1st'6'S x90 5 oe cine vinresotatlacioae 
St. Louis Div, 2d 3’s 1980.. 
Nasby & Decisist'7’stoeo ss eves erfeete sects 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex, 6’s 1931...........05 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 
First Mortgage 7's 1900 
First Consolidated 5's 1930........seeeeseeee 
Wivisionals's: 1930. sede cease swnteaGasrs « daste 
Norfolk & Western— 
Geni Mge G's1ost. Sivas slescadoeccnts ese 
Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen. 6's I9I5.........+.00e005 : 
Webenture:6'¢: 1927.5. cs ve ntecureat se. cdeevee'« 
South Carolina Railway— 
7st Mortpage 6's! 19208 she ceeele's Sates sies/eeatces 
20) MOM race 6S, 108%. a eicapcnusieiisu ay cc cnces 





COAL ROADS, 
New ior Central— 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1899 
1st Consolidated 7’s Assented 1899. ee 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902.............+ 
Adjustinient 7829035 ocissubdatence ove Selecta ote 
Lehigh & Wilks, Con. Assented 1oto......... 
Am, Dock & Imp. Co, 5's 1921......020esees 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mortgage 7’s 1907............eeeeeee 
Syracuse, B,.d& IN. ¥. 1st.7'S: 1906... ccesies ous 
Morris & BSs@x 150 7'S IIA be venscncecsccine 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891 
Morris & Es. 1st Consols fe: Fide LOU thats arses 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
TSt MOrtpage: 7 SVSBd onesie close dciv wets 
ast Mortpape 7's: 18082 cs. cs ctec ee cses cece 
ist Penn: Div. Coup. 7's: 2027.5 ssi ca acevee 
Alb. & Susq. 1st Con. gu’d7’s 1906, . be ate 
Ren. & Sar. 1st Coup. 7's 1940s. dca neeveues 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6's I91t.........+++ : 
Consohdated Registered 6's 1gr1.. 
Consolidated Coupon 7’s rgrt..... 
Consolidated Registered 7’s 1911. 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897... 
General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908. 
General Mortgage Coup, 7's 1908............ 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7's 1896............ 
Debenture, Coup. 6's) 1893.15. 220% wis siiacs ts vor 
Debenture Convert. 7’s 1893.........ecceee0e 











ELEVATED ROADS. 
Metropolitan rst 6’s 1908 
Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899............ 
New: York ist 7'S 1906; .o.sscsecccee 





INCOME BONDs, 


Allegany Central Income 1912................ 
Atlantic & Pacific Income 1910........ 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908. 
Col., Chic, & Ind. C’l Inc. 7’s 1890.... 
C., St. P'l & M. L'd Gr't Inc. 6’s 1898. 
Chicago & Eastern III]. Income 1907... 
Des Moines & Ft. D, rst Inc. 6’s 190 
Det., Mack, & Marquette Inc. 1921. 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga, Inc. 6's 1931. 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Inc. 1911 
Ind., Bl'n & W’n Incomes rogr9.... 
Ind., Bl'n & W'n Consol Inc. 6's 192 
Ind's, Decatur & Sp'd 2d Inc. 1906.. 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d Trust Co.Cert’ 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1909... . 
Int, & Gt. N’n 2d Assented 6's 1 

Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co, 1888... 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899.. . 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div, Inc. 1920. 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc. 7’s 1899. 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes 














Mobile & O, 2d Preferred Debentures 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W'n Inc. 6's 1977 
N.Y., Penn. & O. 1st Inc, Acc. 7's 1905 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920. 
Ohio Central Min’! Div. Inc. 7's 1921 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6's 1921 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc’s 1920 
Peoria, Dec, & Evansv’e Div. Inc. 1920......... 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income rg2r.. 
Rome, W’t'n & Og’b’h Inc. 7’s 1932. 
South Carolina R’y Inc. 6’s 1931..... 
St. L., I. M. & S. rst 7's pref. int. ac’e.. 
St. L., I. M. &S. ad 6’s int. acu'lative.. 

t. L., Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894. . 
Tol., Delphos & Bur. Inc. 6’s 1910...... 
Tol., Delphos & Dayton Div. 6's rgto0.. ‘ 
Texas & St. Louis L’d Grant Inc, 1920......... 
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COMMERCIAL. 


The telegraphic advices to BRADSTREET'S yes- 
terday evening from thirty-six central points in 
the southern states, from the principal seaboard 
cities, and from western and northwestern points, 
are very favorable from the growing crop point of 
view. The weather throughout the south continues 
uniformly favorable for the blooming cotton plants. 
The crop reports from the western and northwestern 
states tell of an immense wheat crop which is being 
gathered as far north as Michigan and Wisconsin. 
The condition of the corn crop in Illinois has sensi- 
bly improved during the week. The correspondent 
of BRADSTREET’S at San Francisco. telegraphs 
that still further assurance is given that the surplus 
wheat of California for export will be fully 1,000,000 
tons. Further north, in Oregon and Washington 
Territory, the weather has been forbidding, and no 
greater crop than that of last year is expected. The 
eighth week of the iron strike ends to-day, but with 
no certainty of a general settlement of difficulties at 
an early day. On Friday a prominent iron com- 
pany of St. Louis resumed work at the old wages. 
This ends the strike at St. Louis. The corre- 
spondent there estimates the loss to the ironworkers 
at $110,000 in wages not received. The freight 
handlers of New York are very perceptibly losing 
ground. The state of general trade at important 
centers is at the usual midsummer dullness, but the 
reports uniformly speak of hopeful anticipations of 
an active and prosperous fall trade. 


The greatest change has been in the promise of 
the corn crop. A few weeks ago it was generally 
conceded that the crop would be largely short of the 
average of the last four or five years. But the 
favorable weather of the last ten days has made a 
great change. It is now believed that even Illi- 
nois, where the condition was more discouraging 
than anywhere else three weeks ago, will raise a 
fair crop. In Kansas also, where the corn 
prospect was not favorable for an average crop two 
weeks ago, it is now generally conceded that it 
will be almost as good as the wheat crop, which 
latter is the largest ever raised in the state. In 
Texas the corn crop will be so large that 
shipments are expected from that state to Chicago 
this year, a feature which never occurred before. 
On the whole, there is now good ground for the 
belief that the aggregate corn crop of the United 
States will be above the average of the last five 
years. 


The hay crop, which comes next in importance 
and value to that of corn, will be unusually good, 
and, as an item on that point, it may be mentioned 
that the last published report of the Agricultural 
Department of Illinois estimates that the hay crop 
of that state will be equal to last year's crop, which 
was valued at $24,000,000. This item in regard to 
Illinois will also hold good for the same crop in 
nearly all the western states proportionately to last 
year. Ofthe most important of the grain crops— 
wheat—enough is known now to say that if no 
accident happens to the spring wheat before 
the harvesting—for which it is now about ready— 
the aggregate in the United States will exceed 
that of 1880, which was the largest crop ever 
raised up to that time. Of the winter wheat, which 
is now coming in so largely to the western markets, 
the quality is the best ever known, being perfect in 
almost every respect, and on the average Io per 
cent. heavier than the wheat of last year. The har- 
vest for this part of the wheat crop is now nearly 
over, having progressed through all the southern 
portions and begun in Wisconsin and Michigan 
within the past week. 


WHEAT. 

The receipts of wheat from the new crop have 
been unusually large. Chicago has already received 
since the first day of July as much winter wheat as 
was received in that city during the entire year 1881. 
But the stocks of wheat throughout the country had 
been reduced so much that it disappears as rapidly 
as it comes in, and on last Saturday the total stock 
of wheat in Chicago was only 869,733 bushels, 
against 4,064,186 on the corresponding day of 1881, 
or only a little over one-fifth, while at New York and 
other principal points it is no greater than a year 
ago. The fact is that the country had become so 
bare of wheat that for some time the receipts will be 
absorbed in the recuperation of little stocks at 
innumerable milling and consuming points. 

It was naturally expected that when the new 
wheat began to come in as freely as it does now 
there would be an important decline of prices if 
they were free from the manipulation of speculative 
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cliques. This has been'‘realized to a limited extent. 
The clique that were holding No. 2 red wheat in the 
New York market, and trying to run a corner in 
July options, are understood to have sold out within 
the past week, and from the highest point at which 
they held July options the price has declined 
13@14c. per bushel. The No. 2 regular wheat 
in Chicago, for the July option as well as the suc- 
ceeding months, is now understood to be free from 
the manipulations of the clique that have kept that 
market on a fictitious basis all the spring, and the 
price has declined 6@7c. per bushel since the first 
of the month. 

The decline of prices above mentioned has been 
much less than many careful observers were dis- 
posed to expect in view of the heavy crop, and yet 
there is reason to believe that wheat is now down to 
a legitimate basis of prices. The reasons for this 
belief are various; first, there is the absorption to 
recuperate the general stocks of wheat throughout 
the country, as above mentioned; second, the firm- 
ness of the foreign markets and the growing 
certainty that the crops in the great consuming 
countries of western Europe will be short, and also 
that other usual sources of supply than the United 
States will be able to furnish less wheat to Europe 
than usual. In Great Britian it was conceded 
more than a week ago that under no probable 
circumstances could the crop of wheat in that 
country exceed three-fourths of an average. Since 
that time the weather in England has been very 
unfavorable and wet. At the latest dates, while we 
write, it is raining over large areas of England, and 
the prospect for the yield of wheat is less favorable 
than a week ago. The wheat crop of the north of 
France, where two-thirds of the wheat of France is 
raised, will probably be below an average. The 
latest German newpapers say that, whereas the 
whole agricultural outlook was rather unfavorable 
two or three weeks previous, it had at latest 
dates improved very much. But the most 
undoubted evidence of the necessities of western 
Europe for American wheat is to be found in the 
fact that within the past week there have been 
increased buying orders from Bordeaux in the New 
York market, and besides these the very unusual 
fact of some orders for German account. Besides 
this movement, it is understood on good authority 
that the Chicago clique which operated the recent 
corners in spring wheat sold largely in Europe sev- 
eral weeks ago on a basis of $1.25@$1.30 in 
Chicago, and that the wheat is now going forward. 
A large part of the wheat now coming in to Chicago 
is being delivered on such contracts. It may, there- 
fore, be expected that the exports of wheat will soon 
show a large increase. 

The announcement that a meeting of grain men 
representing the produce exchanges of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit and Chicago was 
held at Toledo on Thursday, the zoth, to establish 
an ‘‘international grade of No. 2 red wheat for 
universal trade,’’ shows the correctness of the view 
taken in BRADSTREET’S several weeks ago, viz., 
that the effect of the new rule in Chicago regarding 
the delivery of grain on contracts would eventually 
be to stop the speculative trading in No. 2 spring, 
which was confined to Chicago, but would also 
enlarge the entire field of speculative operations 
and unify the speculative capital of the various 
cities on No. 2 red, thus giving the speculative 
operations which originate in Chicago a wider 
range and a greater influence on the markets of the 
world. The ‘international grade of No. 2 red” 
is likely to become the great speculative grade of 
American wheat. 


CORN. 

The situation in corn is similar to that in wheat, 
as far as the low state of the stocks in the country 
is concerned, and, as no new corn can come in for 
nearly three months yet, the present very high prices 
seem likely to be maintained, a circumstance which 
also has an influence to help sustain the price of 
wheat. 


PROVISIONS, 


Provisions are all very high, as compared with the 
average of past years, a fact which operates very 
largely to reduce the demand for all the varieties of 
hog products. The southern orders come into the 
western markets only in driblets, and yet, inde- 
pendent of any speculative operations, the prevailing 
feeling in the trade is in favor of holding. Pork- 
packing throughout the west in the week to 
July 13 was 130,coo head, against 165,000 
head in the same week of last year, and the total 
since March I was 1,995,000 head, against 2,315,000 
head in the same time last year. The receipts of 
hogs at Chicago, for instance, have fallen from an 
average a few weeks ago of 20,000 per day to 


II,000 or 12,000 per day, and what do come in are 
of very poor quality. The prices of hogs and of 
cut meats are also much above the prices of pork, 
and for that reason the packing seems likely to 
decrease. The stocks of pork and lard at the 
principal western packing points are fair, but, in 
spite of the light demand, are firmly held. As re- 
gards the European stocks of pork and lard and 
the probable foreign demand, there are no compre- 
hensive statistics; but, if we take the Liverpool 
stocks of bacon, hams, shoulders and lard as an 
index, they are low. The total stock of bacon, 
hams and shoulders in Liverpool on June 30 was 
14,498 boxes, against 34,239 boxes on March 31, 
25,046 boxes on January 1, and 46,670 boxes on 
June 30, 1881. Oflard the total stock in Liverpool 
on June 30 was 2,992 tierces, against 3,761 tierces 
on March 31, 2,380 tierces on January I, and 4,151 
tierces on June 30, 188. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 








Fuly 14. Fuly 21. 
Wheat flour, superfine, per Pit he 75 @4.90 $4.00 @5,00 
ship. extra, ‘ : > See 5.00 @5.50 
Mi “ trade extra, ‘“ ahs 5.75 @6.50 
fu family X, : - 6.25 th é 6.75 @7.75 
a ‘¢ Minn. clear, AY 5 £95 @7.85 6.00 @7.5) 
aS Bs coher (sc a Migy - 6.25 @8.25 6.50 @8.25 
if a0 wy at’nt, “ 6.65 @g.50 7.50 @g.50 
us ‘off grades‘ 4.85 @6.25 500 @6.25 
bid ‘city XW.I., * 6.35 @6.60 .75 @6.50 
a “  cityXS. Am., “ 6.60 @6.85 .00 @6.75 
“ ed hee Bosna - 2.90 @390 3.25 @4.00 
Rye flour, supertine, BE sr rascy f 3 @4.10 3.75 @4.00 
Cornmeal, Par DHL secsijestve saat 3.90. @4.60 25 @4.75 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bush Mee tics 1.35 @ — 1.2344@1.24 
SOP NO 200s Woes Diraeacisn 1.33 @1.3 1.214@1.22 
Sols red, ie ee 1.274%@1. 33 1.18 - @1. - 
ee NO er white, ‘ oe ae dais 1.31 @1.32% 1.25 @1. 
my Nosa'spring; —  kweaves 1.28 @I. f Aaeaiae 
Corn, No. 2, per | bus Sewienh sree -864@ oe sae 
ING] 2.00 beeen pe cls ate ce 84 @ 8 82 @ 83 
s wears mixed, per bush..... @ 85 83 @ 84 
Gi AST hie yellow, el 85 @ ree 
« No. 2 white, on ears 98 @ 90% Nominal, 
«Low mixed, fs @ — —- @— 
Rye, per bush. 2... hc.0 esse 82 @ 83 —- €-— 
Oats, No. 2 white, | er bush, . — @ 65 +70 @ .75 
(ONO: 2, Per bus ies ccense sare 614@ .63 -6446@ .65 
RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK. 
Preceding 
This week. Last week. ‘week. 
Blour, barrels vice vines. veee 66,218 88,200 69,200 
Wheat, bushels . 596,625 610, 100 607,700 
Corn, 447,807 337,800 242,425 
Rye, s 45,300 75,900 8, 
Oats, Oe aickas tace nee 197,102 261, 100 355,300 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 
Latest Preceding an. 2, A year 
returns, week, 1882. ago. 
Wheat, bushels... .. 2,871,808 3,800,935 4,781,343 3,074,589 
Corn) ee iene 2,846 1,111,061 5,429,067: 2,281,343 
Rye, Rian ets 264,857 238,673 162,41 50,703 
Barley, Sates 1,024 467 77,199 ae 
Oats, OO eeetee 378,400 447,350 538,934 1,591, 
Peas, Oe heeeee 37,621 41,595 5,629 19,355 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS, 


Fuly 15, Fuly 8. Fulyt. Fune 17, 
, 1882. 1882, 1882. 1882,” 
Wheat, eerie 3,978,757 4,567,050 oy 7,409 3,928,550 
Corn, 1,789,709 1,769,800 250 2,390,000 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA, 
Latest Preceding Corresp’d'g 
dates, week, week 1861, 
. bushels, bushels. bushels. 
8,947,860 024,41 14,823,393 | 
6,000, 134 e3 sSiasp I sanags 
1,312,849 5 b75,608 7,307,764 
65,932 677,810 154,95) 
637,389 72,943 114,077 





BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER PORTS, 
Preceding Corresp’g 


Past week, week. week 1881. 
Flour, barrels... 00. 0<aseceo= 109,039 104,800 150,123 
Wheat, bushels. . + 1,595,224 848,600 1,135,421 
Py > 1,178,527 539,800 3,259,908 
24,077 7,850 15,449 
Raa. fF 19,710 23,550 14,502 
Oats, < 515,688 466,350 679,708 





BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 


Preceding Corresp’g 





Past week. week, week 1881. 
Flour, barrels... 5. sesessss%s 88,414 94,800 185,064 
Wheat, oe «+» 943,331 524,100 1,3 51338 
Corn, a - 1,061,051 905,200 3,6: 55 I 
Rye, 4 23,443 12,250 5,073 
Barley, 7,953 4,900 11,371 
Oats, 398, 504 48598 564,207 

COTTON, 


The receipts of cotton at the American ports for 
the week ending yesterday were 7,826 bales, against 
6,771 bales last week and 19,493 bales for the corre- 
sponding week last year. ‘The total port receipts to 
date are 4,623,047 bales, against 5,686,493 bales to 
the corresponding date last year. The receipts for 
the week at the twenty-four interior towns usually 
reported were 1,841 bales, against 1,636 bales last 
week, and 5,181 bales same week last year. The 
shipments ior the week were 4,139 bales. 

The New York cotton market is dull, the price of 
spot cotton having declined to r23%4c. Futures have 


declined an average of 6 points for near months. 
Following are the closing quotations for uplands at 
New York Friday evening, with a comparison for 
same date last year: 


Friday. Last year. 
11 7-16¢. 83. 
12 5-16 IL 
12% If 11-16 
oa 12 3-16 





Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday : 


| condition good; outlook indicates a full crop. 

















































CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK, 
bdr Last week. i 





Julyacees ntsssaner en he nab arts 2.68¢. 12.73¢. 
AUgustrad_cceemes eer eae a 12.69 12.7: 
Septembersicss.s0cc0¥ssveress 12.4! on 
etoberrs is sce ic deh ob hoo yeers 11.90 11.85 
November.........s.ssssceeee 11.74 11.69 
December) $..45<s0,0p oheaseee 11.75 11.69 
jppeety: ale Vij Raals © natal a Sia II. 11.79 
CERCA as koussiha eves ceegeee Il. 11.9 


The New York market for futures closed nak b 
steady. 

The following dispatches received viendo 
cate the weather for the week and the state ‘ol 
crop: 

From Norfolk, Va.: Weather has been fine 
cotton and other crops; warm and occasi 
showers. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: Raining every day; 1 
and grass growing, with sufficient sunshine to keep 
crops clean; expect good results. 

From Wadesboro, N. C.: Weather for the w 
favorable; condition of cotton crop fair. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Crop reports 
Weather warm, with rain. 

From Charleston, S. C.; Weather for the ° 
very favorable for cotton. Plant reported in go 
condition. rey te 
From Newberry, S. C.: Fine growing weath 


From Albany, Ga.: One rain, and showery 
week. Crops fine; stand only fair. ’ 
From Atlanta, Ga.: The weather the past week 
has been favorable for the growth of cotton. The 
plant is growing and fruiting rapidly, and the out 
look is good. We learn’ from the leading plan 
from all sections of Georgia, now in attendance upon 
the Democratic Convention, that the prospect | 
good in all the cotton belt with one or two exc 
tions where they are suffering for rain. 
From Augusta, Ga.: The weather continues fav 
able for growing crops, which are very promisi 
From Bartow, Ga.: Local rains last four days 
preceded by two weeks drouth. Crop somewhat 
damaged. Shedding squares and forms. Fears of 
rust are entertained. ote 
From Eaton, Ga.: Dry and hot. Crops good. ~ 
From Griffin, Ga.: Weather for week fine. Cotton 
and other crops good. ry 
From La Grange, Ga.: Days have been extrem 
hot and dry; nights so cool as to be injurious to 
cotton. Three weeks late. Very small blooming 
to top. 79 
From Perry, Ga.: Sectional rains. Cotton 
proving. Early cotton fruiting well, but gen 
‘outlook not promising. Everything depen 
August. of 
From Madison, Fla.; Favorable weather. Prese 
condition of cotton crop fair, and in growing s 
From Marion, Ala.: In some localities too m 
rain, causing rapid growth; general condition 
now promising. 
From Eufaula, Ala.: The weather has been | 
able. . Condition of the crop good; some little 
From Fackson, Miss.; Heavy rains past w 
Crops not promising. Cannot plow on account 
too much wet. Some reports of worms. 
From Opelika, Ala.; Weather past ten days d 
except in a few favored localities. Cotton generally 
stopped growing and fruiting; rustbad, Plant sti 
small for this date. ay 
From Sardis, Miss. : Weather for week very f 
able. Condition good, though about two y 
late. Rather bad stand in some locations. 
From Monroe, La.: Clear, growing weather. It 
rained on July 16 and 17. Cotton looks fine. Neo 
sign of worms yet. vt 
From New Orleans, La.; Weather for the las 
week has been warm and showery. Growth 
the prospects of cotton continue good. - 
From Shreveport, La.; Excessive local rains 
the week. Condition of cotton excellent. 
From Brenham Tex. : Have had fine rains; c 
improved very much; condition very good 
bale in town to-day. 
From Fort Worth, Tex. : Weather cool ant p 
cloudy, with occasional rains. Cotton plant doi 
well; no insects or worms doing any dam 
Indications are for too much rain. 
L’'vom Galveston, Tex. : Good rains for past we 
pretty general, which is excellent for groy ing 
cotton. 
From Marshall, Tex.: Too much rain; some 
fear of worms, but crop is in promising condition. 
From Sherman, Tex.; Weather good. Prospects 
very fine. ola 
From Terrell, Tex.; Weather clear and we 
Plant in prime condition and growing rapidly. a 
From Waco, Tex.:; Weather and oats condi 
very favorable past week. 
From Helena, Ark.; Weather showery olds 
able. Cotton doing well except in a few locali 
Corn crop good. 7 









































































_ condition. We are having warm, dry weather and 
cold nights. 

From Memphis, Tenn.; 
_ Stock on hand, 5,400 bales. 
gressing fairly. 

From Memphis, Tenn. ; Weather for week favor- 
able, with beneficial rains. Condition of the plant 
on the average fair. 
From Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Local rains and some 
improvement, though the plant continues small and 
_ backward. Considerable complaint of grass. 
From Nashville, Tenn.; Weather unfavorable for 
cotton; making too much sap; will be late maturing. 
- Cotton has been weak, and prices have declined. 
Receipts, sales and shipments very light. 


Cotton market quiet. 
Growing crop is pro- 


“eS IRON. 

> ‘The American pig iron market yesterday was 
quiet, even dull, though firm at current quotations. 
7 Stocks of pig in the United States are light, but at 
present inquiry this fact is of little significance. The 

heavy orders for future delivery contracted prior to 
the strike have been largely filled, which, together 
_ with the falling off in production customary at this 
season of the year, is responsible for the depleted 
_ stocks. Orders continue to meet consumption only, 
and buyers are loth to anticipate future require- 
ments. Where 500-ton lots were ordered two 
‘months since, 50-ton lots are now in request. Any. 
marked inquiry at the present time or in the imme- 
diate future would develop a heavy rise in quota- 
tions, for reasons pointed out. Scotch pig iron 
delivered at New York, and not allowing anything 


for profit, is from soc.’ to $1 higher than 
American brands. This leaves no margin for 
dealings in the foreign article at current 


figures. Transactions are therefore limited and 
onfined to contracts affecting previous rates. 
‘he demand for tank iron, as noted last week, is 
heavy, being due largely to the requirements for 
storing the recently developed oil. Nails are like- 
wise firm at higher prices, but there is said to be lit- 
tle difficulty in procuring all that may be desired. 
Merchant bar is weaker, without definite cause. 
Telegrams yesterday to the New York Iron & Metal 
_ Exchange from Philadelphia report the iron market 
unchanged, with no features of special interest. Busi- 
ness is therefore dull. Bariron is held at unchanged 
quotations, one order being reported of soo tons 
_ for car purposes. There is a fair demand for aver- 
age sized lots of structural iron, and a few orders 
have been placed. Puddled bars are in fair demand, 
but there is reported to be a feeling among consum- 
__ ers that prices are too high in proportion to prices 
_ of manufactured iron. Old rails and scrap are quiet, 
with no transactions reported. Pittsburgh advices 
are to the effect that stocks of manufactured iron, 
nails, wrought iron pipe and railway supplies are 
i “very much reduced and badly broken. The demand 
is light. The labor situation at Pittsburgh is re- 
ported to be unchanged. It is announced that at 
the labor convention, to be held next month at 
. Chicago, delegates will advocate a termination of 
the strike. Measures to reconcile differences are 
_ said to have been already outlined. The present 
situation is, therefore, in favor of the mill owners. 
‘It is added that many of the strikers are willing to go 
to work at the old prices. 


7 
2 


COAL, 

‘The anthracite coal trade has recovered from the 
comparative laxity in the demand noted last week at 
various eastern centers, and reports an active inquiry 
and ready sales in all directions. No advance in 
prices has as yet been officially announced for 
ae: ugust I, but it is quite certain that on that date 
quotations will be made with an additional r5c. per 
ton. In the west the demand has outstripped the 
capacity to supply the same, and prices there are 
an average of 20c. per ton better than at the east. 
Full time at the mines and good prices, in connec- 
tion with the inquiry noted above, give assurances 
that the output for 1882 will exceed that of the pre- 
ceding year. The output of all the coal companies 
for the first six months of the year aggregated 
$12,567,851 tons, which exceeded the production of 
the like halt of 1881 by 100,355 tons. The stocks at 
tidewater: shipping points June 30, 1882, also were 
smaller than on the corresponding date last year, 
or 583,936 tons, against 611,441 tons on June 309, 
1881, the decrease being 27,505 tons, in spite of the 
excess of production. The total production for 
1881 was 28,500,016 tons, and the heavy existing 
demand from all quarters at the beginning of what 
‘promises to be an unusually busy season indicates 
that the total output for 1832 will be the largest 
onrecord. In the Cumberland bituminous district 
-more men have been imported from the east to take 
the places of the strikers, and more coal is being 
taken out there at present than at any previous 
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time since the strike began. One report says 
that at a certain mine, where the men have been 
out, more coal is now being mined than before the 
labor trouble began, Additional miners have also 
been secured in the Clearfield district, and the force 
at work there is a little over one-third of the original 
number. The low range of prices and the weak 
market for bituminous coal which has until quite 
recently prevailed have given way to an ad- 
vance of 10@15c. per ton, and the market is firm. 
The drooping market was due primarily to the 
existence of enormous stocks which had been piled 
up at Hoboken, Amboy, at the mines, and along the 
canal leading from the district. Further than this, 
importations of coal bore heavily upon prices. The 
outlook for bituminous at presentis, therefore, much 
improved. 


PETROLEUM. 


The transactions in united certificates of crude 
petroleum, as was the case last week, have been 
very free, and prices have been very steadily main- 
tained, ranging from 565éc. to about 57%c. The 
reported unproductiveness of several new wells 
situated just outside of the territory which has 
given birth to the 1,00c and 2,000 barrel wells 
has gone far to sustain the quotations for “crude 
certificates. Good judges of the situation express 
the belief that the effect of the new heavy- 
barreled well territory has been discounted, and 
it is not now thought that the prospects of crude 
oil going to 4oc. is nearly so probable as it was 
when quotations were down at 50c. Should any 
one of the so-called ‘‘ mystery ”’ wells show signs of 
going out, crude would bound up 15 points with 
no difficulty. Crude petroleum in shipping order, as 
reported last week, continues to attract a moderate 
share of attention only, and quotations do not vary 
materially from those last given. The reaction 
which took place in the latter part of last week in 
the movement in refined petroleum for export has 
been but slightly overcome since July 14. Several 
heavy charters for refined petroleum for shipment in 
cases are recorded. The reports of petroleum from 
the United States for the week ending July 15 
amounted to 8,934,183 gallons, against 16,716,992 
gallons the preceding week (crude equivalent). 
Since January 1, 1882, the exports aggregate 345,- 
252,622 gallons to June I5, against 280,876,324 
during corresponding period in 1881, the increase 
being 64,376,298 gallons, 


DRY GOODS, 


In the New York dry goods market a decided 
improvement is shown over the previous week, and 
though the demand was not large the volume of 
business done reached very fair proportions for the 
season. ‘There is a healthy tone apparent, which is 
daily strengthened by favorable crop reports, and 
the numerous buyers in the market from the interior 
are daily looking around. Printing cloths are un- 
changed; the market is steady, and prices remain 
firm, 3%c. for 64x64s and 3%4c. for 56x6os being the 
last quotations. The cotton goods market retains 
its firmness, transactions having reached fair pro- 
portions. With jobbing houses theusual quiet busi- 
ness for the time of year prevails. The importations 
of dry goods at this port for the past week and the 
amount put upon the market are as follows: 


No, of packages. Value, 
Total imports for the week............0005 11,432 $3,349,701 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 7,903 2,582,017 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PASUINVCRIE TALK «etaieiniaisaainite bine sie eieteie)s 9,221 2,960,910 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
WiOUST WEEK, (oto ec.ce snare statin ociats tors cins sted 7952 2,543,357 


WOOL, 


Without excitement or the appearance of general 
activity, the Volume of business in wool has been 
liberal in all markets. The position is generally 
reported quiet, and there is certainly no urgency in 
the demand from any quarter; but manufacturers’ 
supplies have run low, and they are quietly picking 
up a good deal of stock to meet current wants. 
Assortments are now large and attractive, and 
prices are low, compared with rates ruling in the 
interior. The inquiry is running largely on medium 
wools, and the better grades of combing are being 
kept well sold up. The condition of the goods 
market and the outlook for the fall trade in woolens 
are improving, and all indications point to a fairly 
active market for the raw staple if supplies can be 
brought forward from the interior to sell without 
further addition to cost on the seaboard. At present 
this cannot be done with the bulk of the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania clip, as growers’ ideas are within 
1@e2c. of obtainable rates in eastern markets. In 
consequence there is very little doing in those states. 
It is estimated that two-thirds of the Michigan clip 
have been bought up, In foreign wools the move- 


ment is light. 
market dull. 
steady. 


Latest cables report the English 
Carpet wools abroad are quieter, but 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

The urgent requirements for ocean freight room 
for breadstuffs, tobacco and petroleum, previously 
noted, together with the sharp advance in rates for 
the same, continued well through the week until 
yesterday. The reaction took place largely in con- 
sequence of the advance in the prices of grain; still 
the falling away was not serious. The outlook is 
reported to be fora busy season at fair rates. A 
good many orders, especially for grain, have been 
received both for immediate as well as for August 
and September shipment, which will serve to main- 
tain freight rates and keep foreign tonnage em- 
ployed. The prospect for large shipments, how- 
ever, is not clouded by any evidences of a ‘‘ corner’ 
in tonnage because of the extra number of steam 
and sailing vessels which have been and will be 
attracted hither by the favorable character of and 
prospect for freight rates. Grain was chartered 
abroad yesterday at 63d., against 734d. two days 
previously, which will serve to indicate the general 
average of the temporary reaction referred to. 





SPECIAL at RADEaAND idN~ 
DOS AL eer OTS 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
chandise: 

EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: No change of quotations. 
General trade is subsiding to its usual quiet at this 
season, and there are no new features to report for 
the week. Weather hot, and favorable to the grow- 
ing crops throughout this state. 


from Boston, Mass.: The merchandise markets, 
considering the season, show a reasonable activity. 
In dry goods the demand has been steady, but not 
large. The boot and shoe manufacturers are busy, 
and more than the usual number of orders have 
been duplicated. Shipments for the week to places 
outside of New England were 44,771 cases, against 
56,461 cases same week last year. Total shipments 
since January I, 1,173,379 cases, against 1,149,370 
cases same time last year. The following is the 
number of cases shipped to some of the principal 
points during the week: St. Louis, 3,541; Chicago, 
3,339; Baltimore, 2,864; New York city, 2,524; 
Cincinnati, 2,240; Philadelphia, 1,194; Galveston, 
1,037; San Francisco, 937; Louisville, 934; Buftalo, 
926; Milwaukee, 872; Nashville, 865; Atlanta, 812; 
Toledo, 794; Detroit, 698; Richmond, 681; Macon, 
Ga., 520; Indianapolis, 514. 





From Providence, R.I.: The print cloth market 
is very dull, the sales for the week being small; 64s 
are quoted at 3%c., and 56x6os at 3%c. ‘The stock 
on hand is about the same as last week. The cot- 
ton market is dull, but steady. Sales are reported 
small. Middling uplands are quoted at 13%c., and 
middling gulfs at 133c. The stock on hand is light. 





MIDDLE STATES, 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: Interior buyers are oper- 
ating more freely in preparation for fall wants, and 
the general trade outlook is promising. Orders for 
dry goods, boots, shoes, ete., are increasing from 
the south and west, but the near trade is quiet. In 
some grades of boots and shoes business is 50 per 
cent. ahead of last year. Cotton is scarce and firm. 
Wool is selling more freely, but the market is with- 
out excitement. Textile mills are well employed 
except on coarse cotton and shoddy stuffs. The 
general tone of the iron market is strong, but busi- 
ness for future delivery is slack. The production of 
pig is at maximum, and the inquiry has fallen off, 
but prices have not weakened. Merchant bar is 
easier, and orders can be placed at 2%c. Nails are 
active and scarce. Sheet, tank and plate are in 
good demand for prompt delivery, and yery firm. 
Rails are firm, but quiet. There has been a brisk 
speculative business in wheat at steadily declining 
prices until Thursday, when there was a partial 
reaction, but the market is still 5@6c. below last 
week, and the bears talk confidently of a further 
decline on fuller receipts. JExporters have bought 
quite freely for July and August shipment, Oats 
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are scarce and higher. Corn is also scarce. Flour 
is weak and dull. Sugar refiners have decreased 
production 25 per cent. in order to reduce accumu- 
lations caused by cautious buying pending a settle- 
ment of the tariff question. The market closes 
firmer. Dairy and general farm products are fairly 
active. Supplies are liberal of all kinds. Provi- 
sions are jobbing freely at steady prices. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The general jobbing trade 
continues quiet, and the volume of business is prob- 
ably somewhat less than at same period last year, 
though in some lines trade compares favorably. 
The strike has now reached its eighth week, and’ 
neither side shows any disposition to yield. It is 
reported that the treasury of the Amalgamated 
Association is becoming depleted, which, if true, 
may cause the workers to weaken. The demand 
for bar iron continues light, and is not what it should 
be at this season of the year. Stocks on hand are 
light, and manufacturers are compelled to import 
from the east to keep up assortments. The absence 
of any special active demand for iron following the 
strike is not easily accounted for. Ifthe market has 
been overstocked, and the strike had not occurred, 
there is no doubt but that iron would be selling to- 
day for 13c., and viewed in this light the result of 
the strike will be beneficial to the manufacturers. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio :. The general trade situation 
continues dull, but not unusually so for July. Job- 
bers anticipate a good fall opening. The iron 
marketis inactive, with bars nominally 2 6-1oc., but 
really no fixed rate. Animprovement in the demand 
is looked for, but it is believed that low prices will 
prevail throughout the year. ‘The disturbances 
arising from the strikes have been largely overcome, 
nearly all the mills at Newburg being in full opera- 
tion again, no further trouble being apprehended. 
There is but little complaint regarding collections. 
The crop prospect is excellent. Manufacturers 
throughout northern Ohio are generally busy, and, 
aside from the unsatisfactory condition of the iron 
trade, the comparison with July of last year is not 
unfavorable. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: There is no vitality to 
general trade here. Movements in many lines are 
sluggish. There has been a marked decline in 
cereals. New wheat, under pressure of average 
receipts of 50,000 bushels daily, has declined to $x 
for ungraded and $1.08 for No. 2 red. Flour is in 
strong sympathy. Whisky, under the manipulation 
of the combination, has again rallied. Hardwood 
lumber is in good demand. ‘There ‘has been some 
trade in provisions. Iron is quiet. Manufacturers 
in all lines are preparing for a good fall trade. 
Collections are fair. 


From Chicago, /il.; The trade in dry goods and 
groceries is fair for the season; provisions in less 
demand from the south, with prices lower. The 
tendency in grain was downward until Thursday, 
when there was a slight advance in wheat. The 
receipts in new wheat continue heavy, more winter 
wheat having been received in this market in three 
weeks than in all of last year. The receipts of 
breadstufts for the week were: 38,616 barrels flour, 
795,624 bushels wheat, 1,331,356 bushels corn, 
357,178 bushel oats, 22,542 bushels rye, 5,572 
bushels barley. The shipments were: 30,806 barrels 
flour, 633,887 bushels wheat, 1,050,043 bushels corn, 
326,968 bushels oats, 9,354 bushels rye and 4,487 
bushels barley. Much of the wheat coming in, 
over 300,000 bushels going by way of Montreal. 
Money is in moderate demand from miscellaneous 
borrowers. 





From Peoria, [lt,; Trade, both retail and whole- 
sale, is quiet, with collections, as a rule, slow. 
Crops, with exception of corn, show a good yield; 
the latter fair. Market quotations on all grain con- 
siderably lower. 





From Detroit, Mich,:; Business continues of satis- 
factory proportions, and unchanged in essential 
features since last report. Interior trade buying 
freely and meeting obligations more promptly. 
Movement of wool good, but that of wheat slow. 
Option dealing is heavy, and the outlook favorable 
for large movement of grain at this point. It is 
understood that heavy contracts have been signed 
for shipments commencing middle of August. 





Fiom Evansville, Ind.: The weather continues 
favorable to farmers. New wheat is coming in rap- 
idly, and banks report an unprecedented amount of 
money going outto thecountry, Trade good, Col- 
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lections not yet materially affected. Merchants are 
confident of satisfactory payments, 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade the past week was 
good for July, and weather favorable. Merchants 
are in good spirits, anticipating a good fall trade 
on account of light stocks in the country and the 
heavy wheat crop, which is turning out better and 
better. Money is abundant at the banks. 





From Burlington, Iowa: Business is satisfactory 
for the season, though but a weak demand outside 
-of staple lines. Collections are fair. Crop pros- 
pects continue good. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The week has brought less 
rain and more drying weather, and the crop situa- 
tion has thereby been correspondingly improved. 
Wheat threshing continues to develop an extraordi- 
nary yield of fine grain. Local wheat receipts are 
heavy and in good condition. The market has 
declined to 98c.@$1. Corn on uplands is healthy 
and thriving, while that on bottom lands is back- 
ward, but gradually overcoming the damage from 
too much rain. Preparations for the coming sea- 
son's trade are being made with a greater degree of 
hopefulness, based on the agricultural outlook. 
Whiskies nominal and unchanged. Leaf 
tobacco is brisk at full prices. The produce move- 
ment is lively. Currency is scarce, under a liberal 
demand from the interior. 


are 





From St. Louis, Mo.: The weather continues 
excellent for crops. ‘This week nearly doubles last 
in wheat receipts, and 2,000,000 bushels are expected 
during next week if prices revive a little, but the 
market is way down, No. 2 red cash selling at $r. 
Corn receipts are increasing on a declining market. 
No. 2 white mixed sells at 85c. A very heavy barge 
movement of grain is looked for by the close of August, 
and extensive preparations have been made by barge 
lines. General trade is rather quieter than for the 
last two weeks, though many country merchants are 
here examining stocks; also many eastern drum- 
mers are here. Provisions are a little higher, but 
the market is dull. The supply of hogs is light and 
prices are steady. Cattle are in very heavy receipt, 
bnt sales drag and the market is weakening. Money 
is quieter than last week. Helmbacher’s rolling 
mills have started again on old wages. This ends 
the iron strike in St. Louis. Estimated loss in wages 
all around during strike $110,000. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: Moderate, but per- 
ceptible, improvement manifested in most lines of 


trades. Sales satisfactory considering dullness of 
season. Purchases generally confined to season- 


able goods in small lots. Collections fair. Cattle 
and grain trades more active than previously known 
here. Cattle receipts very heavy; values well 
sustained. Hogs very quiet; receipts light; prices 
weaker. Money in active demand, and orders for 
currency coming in from principal wheat sections. 





From Minneapolis, Minn, : The weather continues 
unseasonably cool throughout the northwest. Con- 
siderable rain has fallen during the week. In some 
localities rust has appeared on the blade of the 


wheat plant, but no serious injury has resulted up to 


this time. The crop, as a whole, promises well. 
Harvest will be one to two weeks late. The oat 
and barley crops are in good condition. We have 


had too much cool, damp weather for corn; pros- 
pects for the crop are not flattering. Hay, being 
second, alarge crop. The general business of the 
country is healthy. Jobbers of merchandise report 
trade holding good beyond any former year, 
especially in groceries, hardware and all classes of 
building goods. Collections are exceptionally good 
for this season. Country merchants are not disposed 
to purchase more goods than they can pay for. 
There is a lull in the arrival of immigrants, but the 
city and neighboring summer resorts are well filled 
with tourists and pleasure-seekers from the south 
and east. Money is in good demand, 





From Omaha, Neb.: Weather continues fine, and 
prospects are bright for a heavy wheat crop. 
Merchants report collections much improved, and 
sales are daily increasing. Farmers are hard at 
work keeping corn well cultivated, and a general 
good feeling predominates. 





CALIFORNIA, 


From San Francisco, Cal.; Business improved in 
every department. Outlook very promising. Prod- 
uce Exchange estimated stock old wheat July 1 at 
141,000 tons. 
wheat will make nearly a million tons surplus. 


Close estimates of new crop California | 


Owing to the drouth, Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory will probably not exceed last year’s surplus. 
Oat crop of California and Washington Territory is 
short, and in Oregon heavy. Prices of breadstuffs 
stiffening. Hops promise well, with late harvest. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: General business presents 
a healthy appearance, and dealers continue to pre- 
pare for an unusually active fall trade. Demands 
for money are met promptly, and dealings the past 
few days in stocks have been very large. There are 
good prospects at the present time for an active 
export business the balance of the summer, and it 
is thought that reasonable prices will be the rule. 
Heavy receipts and an easy feeling in the southern 
wheat market has caused a rapid decline in prices. 
Fultz, which sold last week as high as $1.29, and 
long-berry as high as $1.30, dropped to $1.18 for 
the former and $1.22 for the latter. Western wheat 
has also declined, and speculators are very much 
discouraged. This decline has given a decided 
impetus to the demand for ocean freights, and rates 
are advancing rapidly. Stock of wheat in elevators 
is 452,794 bushels. White southern corn is in 
demand, and the market firm. Stock of corn in 
elevators, 229,432 bushels. The order trade in provi- 
sions is fairly active and the market steady, with the 
offerings fully equal to the demand. Petroleum is 
reported dull. The tone of the coffee market is 
firm, and trade more active. The cotton market 
generally is in sellers’ favor, though not quotably 
lower. 


From Norfolk, Va.:; Very little change in the gen- 
eral outlook since last report. Trade is only mod- 
erately active. Truck moving in large quantities. 
Collections fair for the season. Health of the city 
good. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits turpentine has 
ruled firm. Rosins quiet and steady. ‘Tar firmer, 
with good demand. Crude turpentine firm. Pro- 
visions and grain strong and advancing, excepting 
flour, which is easier. Foreign freights strong. 
Coastwise freights firm. Tonnage wanted. Retail 
trade quiet. 





From Savannah, Ga,: There is but little doing in 
trade circles this week. Merchants are looking over 
stocks preparatory to visiting northern markets for 
fall supply. There are no vessels in port for lumber 
charters. Mills are running on full time to complete 
old orders. A demand exists for vessels to complete 
shipments of lumber. 


From Augusta, Ga.: The marketing of the large 
grain crops raised in this section has put consider- 
able money in circulation, and general trade has 
been very much improved. 





From New Orleans, La.:. No marked improve- 
ment in general trade. Business on Stock Exchange 
dull. 


From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in all lines con- 
tinues quiet. The outlook for the fall and winter is 
very encouraging. Corn and meal in better supply, 
at lower prices. Flour lower, and meats also 
quoted at reduced figures. Banks report a stiff 
demand for money. 


From Nashville Tenn.: The jobbing trade for the 
past week has been very satisfactory. All the job- 
bing houses now have their travelers in the country 
soliciting orders for the fall trade, and liberal orders 
are anticipated. Wheat receipts have been large, 
and prices have a downward tendency. Owing to 
continued local rains, wheat does not dry very 
fast, and large lots of damp grain are offered. 
Prices range at 90c.@$1. One lot extra choice 
changed hands yesterday at $1.12. Flour in good 
demand and unchanged. Cattle receipts light. 
Good, but choice, cattle scarce and in demand. 
Horse and mule market active, good mules bring- 
ing outside figures. Banks report business dull; 
demand for money light. 





LATE MAILS, 


From Omaha, Neb.: Four weeks ago much fear 
was entertained respecting crops in this state, as 
owing to a very late spring they were advanced but 
little, and the chances for a bountiful harvest were 
rather slim. The weather of the last two weeks 
has, however, been most propitious for all grain, 
and to-day prospects could not be more encourag- 
ing except in very limited districts, where hail- 
storms have reduced the crops to almost nothing. 
The writer has during the past six days traversed a 
portion of the state, and a more favorabie outlook can 
nowhere be found. Corn has lost its sickly appear- 


ance, and alarge portion of itis past the need of culti- 
vation, being three to four feet high, and even higher. 
Potatoes, cabbage aud vegetables of all sorts are 
vigorous and healthy, and promise an unusual heavy 
yield. Potatoes are still bringing a high price in 
the market, but dealers are cautious in buying, as 
the price of the tubers must come down. The 
prospect for a heavy crop of small grain is exceed- 
ingly brilliant, and reports received from a number 
of counties show the stand of wheat to be exceed- 
ingly heavy for this state, and most of it heading 
out in good shape. The yield of wheat is estimated 
by some at twenty-seven to thirty-five bushels to the 
acre, and three weeks more of favorable weather will 
give us a wheat crop never before seen in this state. 
The rye and barley harvest is now well advanced. 
The rye is very heavy, and so long that farmers are 
finding it difficult to elevate it on the reaper when 
the machine is raised to its full height. Oats are 
also doing well, and the yield will average forty-five 
bushels to the acre, some farmers counting on sixty 
bushels from their fields. Reports from Otoe, Rich- 
ardson and Nemaha counties state that the fruit 
crop was never as encouraging, and the opinion is 
advanced that not more than one-fifth of the crop 
will be needed for home consumption. A large 
majority of the trees are now bending their heavily- 
loaded boughs toward the earth, although the fruit 
is scarcely matured. A portion of Adams and 
Saunders counties has been damaged by hail, but, 
while the loss has fallen heavily on a few farmers, 
the eftects on the general crop will amount to 
nothing. 





From Nova Scotia: Our correspondent at Halifax, 
writing under date of July 18, says: No apparent 
change during the past week either in city or coun- 
try trade. Business generally continues fair, and 
with reasonably good prospects of an active fall 
trade, stocks of country dealers being yet compara- 
tively light. We have just had a week of fine warm 
weather, crops improving well under it. Grass is a 
good crop. Hay cutting will be general throughout 
the province next week. The fruit crop still prom- 
ises well, it being now past any real danger. Small 
fruits are coming to market plentifully, and are of 
good quality. Fish is scarce as ever, the retail 
stands having been almost bare during the week. 
Freights are in demand, though it cannot be said 
at advanced rates. Coal has advanced fo per cent. 
at pit-mouth, which has been followed by a demand 
from the men for a similar increase in wages, which 
in some instances has been agreed to. In other 
cases managers are holding off, and say they will 
close up rather than yield; claim they have all along 
been working their mines for the benefit of the min- 
ers, and now, when coal is more in demand and 
working up, they should be making a little profit. 
The government of Newfoundland has just effected 
in London a loan of $180,000, at 3.90 per cent. 
Double the amount asked for was subscribed within 
twenty-four hours, and shows how well the colony 
stands at home. Its affairs have thus far been well 
administered. ‘The new railway enterprise is par- 
tially suspended; the promoters have been involved 
in large contracts and outlays for materials sufficient 
to complete the railway, which for the present has 
hindered them, and the prospects of early comple- 
tion are not very promising. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 










Prime com, Exchange sellingon New 
paper, per cent, York. 
8 @I0 4 premium. 
. 8 @ 4 premium, 
- 5%@ 6 Par@soc. premium, 
KO 5 16c. premium. 
- 3 @ 5% 17@25¢. premium. 
. @ I-10 premium, 
. 8 @ 4% premium. 
Chicago, Ill.... 5 @ Z $e sne. premium. 
Cincinnati, Ohio » 5 @ ‘ar to Soc. premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... Z @8 I-10 premium, 
Dayton, Ohio............ @7_ Par. 
Denver, Col 025, Meese s 1permo. premium. 
Detroit, Mich .. Rv ree ac y I-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind.......... 6 @s8 $1.50 premium. 
Galveston, Texas........ 8 @I0 ox discount. 
Halifax, N.S: te, ehcp. s4@ 6 ‘ar to 1-6 discount. 
Indianapolis, Lint yar cee @7 \% premium. 
Kansas Cit te Raise setts 8 @I10 $1 premium, 
Louisville, Ky............ 6 @7  75¢. discount. 
Memphis, Tenn Sot neice y: (@8 4 premium. 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 6 @8 Par. 
Minneapolis, Minn,...... 7 @iI0 4% premium, 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 10@%% premium. 
Nashville, TORit soos ees 8 @ 2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn. ...... 6 @ Par. 
New Orleans, La....... 6 @9 $2.50 premium. 
Norfolk, Visis siecieieiss«cats:ue 6 @9 %@% premium. 
Omaha, Neb.. + 10 @ $1 premium. 
Peoria, Ill...... + 7. @8 _ 1-20 premium. 
Philadelphia, P. %@6 1-20 to par. 
Pietebure ‘a 5 é @7 Fer. 
Portlan -6@ pple 
Providence, R 4 @5 
Richmond, Va. - 8 @ “A premium, 
San Francisco, « § @7 Sc. premium 
Savannah, Ga... - 9 @ 4 @4 premium. 
St. Louis, Mo... 7 @8_ Par. 
St. Paul, Minn . 8 @ 10 $1@$1.s0 premium, 
Toledo, Ohio... 6 @8 I-10 premium. 
moranto, (Ont... .. 0.0.0 «5 6 @7 \ premium. 
Wilmington, Wi Gisr. vie 6 @8 Par, 
Winnipeg, Man.......... @8 %% premium. 


was organized last October, with a paid in capital of 















































MERCANTILE FAIL 
AND CHANGES: 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 131 failures in the United States repo 
BRADSTREET'’S during the past week, an increase of 7 © 
preceding week, and 49 more than the corresponding v i 
year, The middle states had 41, an increase of 125 


increase of 8; western states 40, a aac of 6; 
and the territories 14, an increase of 5; Canada Tt, an 
of 2. The principal failures were W. J. Wilcox & 
refiners, and Miller & Eastmead, manufacturers of 
New York city; The United States Iron & Tin Plate Com) 
of Pittsburgh ; The Christian Manufacturing Company, 
Louis; Burr Brothers, paper stock, Philadelphia ; : 
Meyer, dry goods, Vicksburg, Miss.; The Elkhart Car Work: 
Elkhart, Ind. ; Home Insurance Company, of Columbus, Ohio 
In the princinal trades they were as follows: Gen 

23; grocers 22; manufacturers 12; liquors 8; har 
clothing 5; dry goods 4; millinery 4; shoes 3; fancy 
jewelry 3; produce 3; grain 3; lumber 3; confecti 
butchers 3; gents’ furnishing goods 2; stationers 2 
tobacco ané cigars 2. 


ALABAMA. 
BREWTON.—J. F. Dugan, dry gooés, has failed. _ 
LEGG'S MILLS.—W. H. Kinney, grocer, has failed. 


ARIZON Ae 


“eg 


recently sold out to Summerfield Brothers, and was | 
the instance of creditors, charged with obtaining 

false pretenses. It is alleged he obtained credit to thee ex! 
of .$13,000, disposed of the goods, and failed to pay the 
itors. The latter applied to have him declared an i 


cebtor. 
ARKANSAS. 
BATESVILLE.—J. R. Taylor, general store, has 
attached for $2,000, and was also sued for $400. 


CALIFORNIA. 


GLENCOE.—Curtis & Middleton, general store, offer to 
promise at 25 cents, Liabilities $14,000; assets about $4, 
SAN FRANCISCO,—Casey & Co., fruits, have Ye 
and failed. 
SAN FRANCISCO,—G. _ Harms, grocer, has filed a oie or 
in insolvency. we 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Creditors have applied to force taxi 
C. Hogan, groceries and liquors, into insolvency. Their cla 
aggregate $1,717. rf 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Application has been made to 
Lardner & Lee, wool scourers, into insolvency by yes a 
whose claims aggregate $17,095. ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Application has been med 


creditors whose ‘elataga represent $2,441. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—A. Newman, butcher, has filed a pe 
tion in insolvency, Liabilities $14,905 ; nominal assets 
stead $4,800, mortgaged for $1,200; furniture $650. _ 
SAN FRANCISCO,—Pike & Cummings, restaurant, | 
been attached, and application has been made to force | 
into insolvency. rt 
SAN FRANCISCO.—D. Steffins, grocer, has arlene "1 
STOCKTON.—Stephens Brothers & Williams, grocers, I 
been attached. 
VALLEJO.—H. C. Osgood, grocer, has assigned. 


COLORADO. fy 
COMO.—Montag & Loos, grocers, have been attached. 
DEL NORTE.—Edward Heitler, general store, has 
granted an extension. - 
DENVER.—E., Kellogg, hardware, has been attached. 
DENVER.—Wilson & Hummel, carriages, have | 
attached. 
WILLIAMSBURG.—W. S. Henderson, general stor 
asking an extension. ; 
CONNECTICUT. 


HART FORD.—Solomon Frankenfield, millinery, hasas: 
to George S. Lewis. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON.—Charles E. Greer, grocer, has ass 
It is thought he will offer 20 or 25 cents. 


GEORGIA. 


MACON.—Stephens & Dunwody, general store, 
pended, The partners disagreed. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO.—Charles Salzman, hats and caps, has 
closed by the sheriff on confessed judgments for $6,000 
Stiefel. He was one of the oldest hatters in the city. 
CHICAGO.—O, C. Winter, grocer, has been closed b 
sheriff. He owns his store, and was recently said to hz 
vested in real estate, giving a trust deed for $6,000. 
CHICAGO.—The Excelsior Oil Stove Company has a: 
to H.C. Miller. It was incorporated in July, 1881, 
authorized capital of $40,000, of which, it is said, $10,000 
paid in cash. E. R. Walker, the president and owner | 
patents, recently severed his connection with the comp 
account of a disagreement with one of the principal stock 
ers, and E. H. Brush, the manager, was elected presidente Th 
assets, it is thought, will not exceed $4,000. 
CHICAGO.—George A. Wheeler, grain broket, suspended or 
the 17th inst. on account of the decline in wheat. 


INDIANA. ; 
BOONVILLE.—Masters & Ferguson, dry goods, etc., h 
failed. Liabilities $15,000; assets $10,000. They hav: 
ferred home creditors for $5,000, which, it is thought, will 
sume the entire assets, It is probable they may offer 20 
ELKHART.—The Elkhart Car Works have been clos 
attachments for $2,034. Liabilities reported at $30,000. 
amount of assets will depend upon the result of a suit bro 
by Mr. Ellis and others to recover the real estate. The 


‘ 


KENDALLVILLE.—Miss Olive Jaekson, ™ 
assigned. 
































































_ RICHMOND.—Mrs, M. B, Davis, millinery, has assigned. 
_ SHELBYVILLE.—Henry J. Powell, grocer, has failed. 


LOWA. 

_ CLINTON.—Sipes & Burrows, saloon, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

_ DOWS.—L. H. Cole, lumber, has failed. Liabilities esti- 

mated at $7,000; available assets @4,000. . 

HAMBURG.—W. H. Wood, general store, has assigned 

Liabilities $16,000 ; assets $22,coo. He had been selling out for 

_ some months past. ; 

_  LENOX.—J. J. Morris, hotel, has failed. ‘ 

_ WAVERLY.—Spencer & Cook, dry goods, have assigned. 


KANSAS. 
_ LA CYGNE.—Geeting & Funk, bakery and confectionery, 
have failed and been closed out. 
LEAVENWORTH —C. Phillips, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

% 

Nel KENTUCKY. 
~ LOUISVILLE.—Zmut & Kimmel, jewelers, have assigned to 
Frank A. Menne. Liabilities about $10,000 ; assets $3,500. 
_ They started eighteen months ago. 
ILLARD.—T. W. Hudgins, general store, has been closed 
attachments. 


he LOUISIANA. 
DONALDSONVILLE.—W. G. Wilkinson, stationery, ete., 
s been closed by the sheriff. 

EDGARD.—A. E, Bougere, general store, has transferred 
roperty—store and stock—to his father-in-law, who had a 
claim for $2,000. The remaining moyables are under attach- 
ment of a local creditor for $300. 

GRAND COTEAU.—H. M. Dunbar, crugs, has failed. 
NEW ORLEANS—Folger & Co,, wholesale hardware, have 
assigned. Liabilities $91,043 ; nominal assets $80,879. L. Folger, 
he senior partner, died on the 18th ult., and on the goth ult. the 
copartnership expired by limitation. In April Mr, Folger came 
New York and obtained an extension from many of his 
creditors, 
NEW ORLEANS.—Scott McGehee, cotton commission, has 
pended. Liabilities $30,000, of which $15,000 is due local 
nks, secured by collaterals and the balance to country cus- 
tomers, unsecured. It is said he has no assets, He has sent a 
etter to his creditors asking a short indulgence, and hopes to 
be able in time to pay out. : 
: WASHINGTON.—O. A. Prudhomme, general store, has 
failed. 
WASHINGTON.—John O, Trainor, grocer, is reported 
financially embarrassed, and has called a meeting of creditors 
yr August 1. 
MAINE, 

MEDYBEMPS,—Jesse G. Tarbell, lumber, is in insolvency. 


- 

ee MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—L. J. Blume, moldings, etc., has filed a 
petition in insolvency. 
_ BALTIMORE. —The affairs of Steinfeld, Kerngood & Co., 
clothing, have been settled. The injunction was dissolved. 
_ J. W. Rosenthal, of J. W. Rosenthal & Co., New York, pur- 
chased Mr, Steinfeld’s interest, it is said, for $7,500, and 
becomes a partner under the style of Rosenthal, Kerngood & 
_ Co. The creditors, it is said, are to receive notes in full at four, 
_ eight and twelve months for their claims. 
_ BALTIMORE.—H. C. Wright, trading as H. C. Wright & 
Co., commission flour, has suspended. 


. MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.—Charles W. McLellan, boots and shoes, has 
failed. He got overstocked by a New York house, could not 
Meet payments as agreed, and the latter put a keeper in 
___ possession. He finally compromised at 50 cents, Liabilities 
about $4,000. , 
___-BOSTON.—C. C. Robinscn & Son, provisions, have failed. 
Liabilities $3,000. They offered 10 cents, which was refused, 
“and the offer was raised to 15 cents. They began last December. 
_BOSTON.—George A. Vannevar, grocer, who failed last 
month, has adjusted his affairs by giving notes in full, payable 
in three, six and nine months, indorsed by his mother. 

_ CHARLESTOWN.—Augustus W. Doyle, hotel, has failed 
_and offers 10 cents, which, it is thought, will be accepted. Lia- 
ities $3,009, of which $1,300 is secured ; nominal assets $300. 
CHELSEA.—George P. Little, enamel cloth, has failed and 
will’settle in insolvency. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE.—John Clary, lumber, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $16,000 ; nominal assets $7,800. He offers 30 cents. 

_ HUBBARDSTON.—John W. Holbrook, general store, 
who recently sold out, is reported offering to compromise at 30 


LOWELL.—George E. Scripture, baker, who recently failed, 
es $9,175, of which $3,000 is secured ; unsecured assets $500 
accounts, 

LYNN.—Asa Childs, produce, has failed. 
-NORTHBRIDGE.—Frank L. Hopkins, peddler, who re- 
tly failed, owes $3,c00 ; nominal assets $4o0.- 
SHELBURNE FALLS.—A. Bardwell & Son, tanners, have 
failed and assigned. Liabilities $5,000. 


MICHIGAN. 


DILLAC.—C. N. Semon, grocer and confectioner, is re- 
po ed to have left town without providing for liabilities, which 
amount to about $800; assets $300. The stock has been 
attached, 

RAND HAVEN.—Boer & Raak, gents’ furnishing goods, 
reported failed, with liabilities about $4,000; assets $2,000. 
They have been covered by chattel mortgages for some time. 

_ MOUNT PLEASANT.—A. Mills, boots and shoes, has 
failed, Liabilities $1,500; nominal assets about $1,700. 


" MINNESOTA. 
_FERGUS,.—Burton & Brin, clothing, have been closed by the 
Manitoba Railroad Company. 


" MISSISSIPPI. 

_ VICKSBURG.—Maurice Meyer, wholesale and retail dry 
goods, has been attached for $64,000, of which $10,000 was by 
H. B. Claflin & Co., of New York. Liabilities reported at 
000, He was formerly of Meyer & Kahn, who failed in 1873 
compromised ; he then started the firm of Maurice Meyer 
o., to which he succeeded July 1, 1578. 


MISSOURI. 
AS. CITY.—Heman L, Bean, wholesale and retail 
» has assigned toE, G, Taylor. His failure is attrib- 


ots 


> 
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uted to lack of trade to meet his heavy expenses. Liabilities 


estimated at $12,000 ; assets $8,000. 
ST, JOSEPH.—Frank Feger, general store, has assigned. 


ST. LOUIS.—C. H. Albers & Co., grain commission, offer to 


compromise at 50 cents. 


ST, LOUIS.—Keisker Brothers, flour commission, have 


assigned to Christopher Bernet. They began in 1875. 


ST. LOUIS.—The Christian Manufacturing Company, pre- 
serves, gave a chattel mortgage for $700 and assigned to 
The 
company succeeded to the business of M, A. Christian & Son and 


Samuel B, Gordon. The assets are placed at $10,000. 
The Ackerson Lubricator Cooler Company in February. 


NEBRASKA. 


DAVID CITY.—J. F. Brown, general store, has been at- 


tached by Tootle, Maul & Co., of Omaha. 


LINCOLN.—Mrs. S, W. Harvey, ladies’ goods, is in the 


hands of the sheriff. 
LINCOLN.—H, O. Snow, confectioner, has assigned. 


assets $3,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


GREAT FALLS.—J. F. Bickford, grocer, has failed. He 
was closed up by local creditors and his stock sold, leaving 
nothing for the unsecured creditors. 

MANCHESTER.—Josephine L. Wilson, millinery, who 
recently failed, owes the bank $1,000 and relatives $1,000. The 


stock, appraised at $4,400, is being sold out at auction at con- 
It is thought she will satisfy the two 


siderable shrinkage. 
attachments. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY.—Alexander Dickey, 
Edward G, Day. 
BRIGHTON,—Gould Brothers, nursery, have been levied 
upon by the sheriff on three judgments aggregating $60,892. 
BUFFALO.—Charles L. Dimmers, boat builder, has assigned 
to William A. Diebolt, giving preferences to Diebolt Brothers 
$1,600; Magdalene Dimmers $3,000; D. S. Austin $250; Baker 
& Schwartz $500; Marine Bank $600 ; total $5,950. 
BUFFALO.—Edwards & Clark, jewelry, have assigned to 


stoves, has assigned to 


Harvey J. Hurd, giving a preference to Abby R. Clark $2,000 for 


botrowed money. Mr. Edwards gives an individual preference 
in favor of his wife for $1,393. 

BUFFALO.—E. G. Marvin, asbestos material, etc., has 
assigned. 

BUFFALO.— Whitmore & Shoemaker, manufacturers of 
machinery, have assigned. Liabilities $0,500; preferences 
$6, 000. 

FREDONIA.—F. B, Farnham has assigned. 

MALONE.—Fred. L. Huntington, stationery, has assigned to 
J. Folsan. Liabilities $1,000; assets small. 

MALONE.—The schedules of E. W. Labombardi, general 
store, show liabilities $14,929 ; nominal assets $18,709; actual 
assets $12,596. 

NORTHVILLE.—Edgar Deming, general store, has failed 
and sold out to J. A. Cole and Ray Hubbell, who indorsed his 
paper for $2,800. Liabilities $4,300; assets about $2,800. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Riley A. Brick, 
water pipe manufacturer, show liabilities $102,607; nominal 
assets $104,908 ; actual assets $54,008. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John Kuecheman, wines, assigned on 
the a2rst inst. to David M. Koehler, giving twelve preferences 
for $4,250. 

NEW YORK CITY,—Samuel H, Miller, trading as Miller & 
Eastmead, manufacturer of lanterns, assigned on the 19th 
inst. to C. C, Cook, giving preferences to Bruce & Cook $1,228; 
Jane A, Waldo $260. The firm was formed in 1872, and was 
financially aided by Jesse Falk, Jr., a brother-in-law of Miller. 
Mr. Eastmead retired two years ago. It is said that Mr, Falk 
has been compelled to withdraw some money from the firm. 
and efforts were made to obtain a partner and more capital. 
It was stated last month that the debts to the trade were $6,000, 
and $6,000 to Mr. Falk. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of William V. Noe, 
cigars, show liabilities $1,689; nominal assets $713; actual 
assets $541. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Plant & Mitchell, 
grocers, show liabilities $1,596; nominal assets $3,274; actual 
assets 81,346. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Albert C, Smith, grocer, assigned on 
the 17th inst. to David Houston, giving a preference to W; 
McBride $1,000, Liabilities $2,977; nominal assets $1,690; 
actual assets $1,173. 

NEW YORK CITY.—W, J. Wilcox & Co., lard refiners, 
suspended on the 21st inst. Their embarrassment is attributed 
to the recent decline in prices, as they were carrying a large 
stock, heavy expenditures in erecting a new factory last year, 
and purchasing machinery, The company was formerly regarded 
as doing the largest business in the lard line in this city. 
Their credit had been somewhat questioned during the 
past few months, as accounts were no longer paid as promptly 
as before. The business was established many years ago by W. 
J. Wilcox, and after his death in 1874 it was incorporated under 
the same style by the remaining partners, William A. Cole being 
the presicent, and E. T. Bellsecretary. The capital stock was 
$275,coo. They owned the factory on Washington and Vestry 
streets, and last year began the erection of a new factory on 
leased lands owned by the New York Central Railroad, at soth 
street, Norch River. 

NORWICH.—Charles H. Bodle, var'eties, has failed and 
been sold out by the sheriff on a judgment for $3,750 in favor of 
his wife. 

ORISKANY.—L. G. Williams, general store, has assigned to 
George H. Mattison, giving preferences for $1,790. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,.—Jacob Fritz, meat market, has assigned. 
Liabilities $700 ; assets about $140. His brother was preferred 
for $100. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,.—Andrew Hengstebeck, who has been 
conducting the business of Mrs. F. Hengstebeck, stoves, is 
reported to have assigned to William J. Jeffery. 

SYRACUSE.—Mrs. Eliza Steinhauer, millinery, has assigned 
to O. J. Brown, preferring her husband for $2,293. The un- 
secured claims are $628 to four firms in New York. Assets 
$697 in stock and $193 accounts. 

SYRACUSE.—Simon H. Zenner, jeweler, who recently 
assigned, shows liabilities $12,254; actual assets $7,194. His 
offer of 25 cents at two, four and six months, indorsed notes, 
has been accepted by twenty-three out of the thirty-four 
creditors. as 

UTICA.—Rufus P. Randall, paints and artists’ supplies, has 
assigned to William E, Latimer, giving preferences for $12,550. 
He succeeded Randall & Hawley March 16, 1881, 





He 
began the present business about a year ago, Liabilities $4,600; 











NORTH CAROLINA. 

HAMILTON.—G., W. Pritchard, general store, has assigned 
to J. J. Gardner. 

MIDDLEBURG.—W. H. Parrish, general store, has as- 
signed to T. P. Rowland. Liabilities $4,400; actual assets 
$2,700 ; preferences $1,700. 

NEW BERNE,—Leinster Duffy, general store, has assigned 
to P. Holland, Jr. He succeeded Duffy & Gaskins recently. 


OHIO. 

BELLEVILLE.—R, J. Hubbell, clothing, has been closed by 
the sheriff, and is reported to have left town. 

CLEVELAND.—John Babbage, jewelry, has assigned. 

COLUMBUS.—The Home Insurance Company is reported 
to be insolvent by official investigation, and the president, J. B. 
Hall, has been arrested, charged with perjury. The annual 
statement filed January 1 showed assets $282,596, and liabilities 
$51,540. The president was recently in Cincinnati endeavoring 
to form a syndicate with a capital of $500,000 to run the busi- 
ness. Various complaints and rumors led to the official investi- 
gation. The company was incorporated in 1864, and had a paid 
in capital of $250,000. 

PEMBERVILLE.—Baker & Anderson, general store, sold 
out to Mr, Gerding, a former partner of Baker, who paid the 
creditors 50 cents, Liabilities $4,100; assets $3,500. 


a PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY CITY.—L., S. Dickey, bromine manufacturer, 
has executions against him for $2,08. 

BRADFORD.—H. Rosenberg, clothing, is reported to have 
been closed by the sheriff. 

CARBONDALE. —C, Churchill, groceries, etc., has been sold 
out by the sheriff on judgments for $1,240. Liabilities about 
$3,000 ; assets $2,000; preferred claims $2,200. 

ERIE.—James Koen, wagon maker, has been sold out by the 
sheriff. 

LEECHBURGH.—John Wolf, merchant tailor, has assignec, 
and it is thought will pay about rs cents. 

LOCKHAVEN,.—James Laughlin, grocer, has been closed 
by the sheriff on a claim for about $400. 

MACUNGIE.—James Christman, butcher, has been sold out 
by the sheriff. 

NEW BEDFORD.—L., M. Brown, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

NEWCASTLE.—A. Z. McMillan, hats and caps, has been 
closed by the sheriff. The stock is valued at $500; preferences 
$132. 

PARKER CITY.—The sheriff has seized the works of The 
Parker Glass Company (Limite¢c) on judgments obtained by 
some of the larger stockholders for money advanced to run the 
works, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Burr Brothers, wholesale rags and paper 
stock, have failed. Liabilities about $30,000; the assets are 
expected to pay about 25 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Robert Cartledge, hosiery manufac- 
turer, of Germantown, was sold out at sheriff's sale, realizing 
$776. The unsecured creditors have received nothing, The 
business is now conducted in his wife’s name—Mrs,. Ann Cart- 
ledge. It is said his failure was due to indorsing for James B. 
Winpenny, who failed. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John Conrad, saloon and cigars, was 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—James Hayden, manufacturer of shirts, 
has failed, owing over $5,000, of which $2,000 is in favor of a 
former partner, and is secured. The indebtedness includes 
what is owing on the retail business, which is in his wife’s 
name, and she is a femme-sole trader. He is offering to com- 
promise at 35 per cent. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Joseph Holland, saloon, was advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Fannie Hyman, retail clothing, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 26th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John Misch, saloon, is in the hands of 
the sheriff, P 

PHILADELPHIA,—Nichols & Geistweit, manufacturers of 
hosiery, were advertised to be sold out by the sheriff, having 
failed to secure a compromise at 25 cents. Judgments for $4,500 
were recently entered against them, and they owe $3,900 more 
for merchandise. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The liabilities of Morris R, Stroud & 
Son, manufacturers of cotton goods, are placed at $250,000, of 
which $85,000 is to merchandise creditors. The creditors 
claimed that William Stroud was simply a trustee for his 
deceased father's estate, and had no power as a surviving part- 
ner to give a bill of sale of the firm’s assets to secure one 
creditor. The creditors’ committee brought the matter into 
court, and the judge required Messrs. Knower, Haines & 
Thomas, to whom the business was sold, to give bonds to 
render a full account of the business. They also succeeded in 
having Mr. Larned, of Larned, Haas & Handy, one of the 
committee, appointed administrator of the estate, instead of 
William Stroud. The assets of the firm are valued at $190,000, 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution has been issued against The 
United States Iron & Tin Plate Company in favor of J. H. 
Demmler, the president, for $60,000. Liabilities $150,000; assets 
about $120,000, The company was chartered several years ago, 
with a capital of $80,000, paid in. The works were located at 
Demmler Station. 

ST, AUGUSTINE.—Thomas Dunphy, general store, has 
had execution for $400 entered against him. 

WEATHERLY.—B, F. Clewell, stoves, etc., have failed. 
Liabilities $1,200; preferred claims $619. His assets will not 
satisfy the executions. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—Howard C. Bliven, fruits and cigars, has 
been closed by mortgagee. 

WESTERLY.—Hess & Stern, fancy dry goods, have as- 
signed to H, E. Chamberlain, They began in April, 1881. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
PORT. ROYAL.—Thomas H. Harms, general store, has as- 
signed, 


TEXAS. 


BASTROP.—Joseph Woehl, grocer, has been closed out by 
creditors, Liabilities $900; assets about $400. 

TEMPLE,—R. B. Easley, general store, has sold out and left 
his creditors unprovided for. 


VERMONT. 
CHELSEA.—W, M. Ordway, general store, who recently 
failed, will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $2,000 ; assets about 
$600, 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
HAMLIN.—W. P. Dingess, grocer, has been closed by the 


sheriff. 
WISCONSIN. 

BERLIN.—Edward Bassett, hardware, ete., has assigned. 
Liabilities $3,600; preferences $2,000. 

GREEN BAY.—Frank Crickelair, paints, oils, etc., has 
assigned. Liabilities $1,800; assets about the same. 

KENOSHA.—Frank W. Matthews, grocer, has assigned to 
his father, James Matthews. 

MARINETTE.—John J. McGillis, groceries, produce, etc., 
has assigned to J. W. P. Lombard. Liabilities from $5,000 to 
$8,000; assets about $1,200. 

MILWAUKEE.—Stillman & McNeil, manufacturers of spring 
beds, have assigned to Edward Upson, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VICTORIA,—L, Reid, clothing, has failed. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
ST. JOHN.—W. G. Lawton’s Son, dry goods, who recently 
failed, owes $78,214 ; nominal assets $54,525. 
ST. JOHN.—Steeves Brothers, shipowners, have failed. The 
head office of the concern was in Liverpool, England, and they 
had done scarcely any business here for two years past, 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

ST. JOHIN’S.—Firth & Murphy, dry goods, are winding up 
their affairs. Liabilities $17,500; assets—stock invoiced at 
$10,000; interest in premises valued at $5,000. They are endeav- 
oring to sell out the whole, and if they succeed it is thought 
they will be able to pay in full. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

BRANTFORD,—A. Stewart & Co, boots and shoes, have 
assigned. 

BRANTFORD.—William Young, general store, is in finan- 
cial difficulties, and the store is closed. 

BRUSSELS.—R. W. Tuck, general store, is reported to have 
assigned. 

LONDON.—A. H. & F. M. Girvin, millinery and fancy 
goods, are reported in the hands of the sheriff. 

TORONTO,—John Fletcher, builder, is offering to compro- 
mise at 50 cents. 

TORONTO,—The stock of James Noble, furniture, has been 
seized for rent. 

TORONTO.—James Wohle, merchant tailor, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
WATERLOO.—J. H. Tonzin, general store, has assigned, 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
‘OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLpeERs, $6,459,478.08 


CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 
NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 

O.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T, CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





y Ree on AND CASUALTY CO. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GASH! CRPECAT Ss ec Gee ka eed ek sede ch GR sen ek $250,000.00 
ASSETS Hanes BC nee Canter aaea epee meer ee 375,000.00 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS.,.........cceeeceeeeees 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
pena of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
uarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicHarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y, 








RADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
Nos. 279, 281, 283 Broapway, 


NEW YORK. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 





PEALE ER, PEABODY & CoO,, 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 












Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





AILROAD BONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, 
payable in New York, 


Due 1901, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 


For further particulars inquire of 


A. W; BEASLEY “& CO, 
g8 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
4NADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell pipet 
i 


Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Cre h 


ts, available in all parts of the world. 





Ww. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. DAYTON. 


f pane & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





JoOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), Nevwy York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world, Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. DICKINSON, H, C. Dickinson, 


ICKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 


JuLes E, BRUGIERE. 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


TJOWARD LAPSLEVY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 





NO. 75 WALD (STREEZ NEW York: 
T. W. WHITTEMORE. seek BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


i Seg ah ae BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





peut. & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YoRK. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HACKLEy B, BAcon. 
LaTuHrRoP R. BACON. 





PR es S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (,,?0S",,), NEW YORK. 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 


° Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C,H. STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 





# “LICOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 


‘ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 


deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





Member New York Stock Exchan; 


Evinu C, MITCHELL. 


Tuos. A. VYSE. 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
e and Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU. 





Ke ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Geo, H, BROUWER, 
Geo. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hutcnrinson, Sfecial. 





Tuos. A. Vysé, Jr. C. C, BRouN. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N.Y, Stock Exchange. 


YSE, SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 


Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 





R. H. Parks, 


R. R. LEAR, 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 


of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E. BALLARD. 


R H, PARIS. & CO.; 


Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


M.S. NicHots, Chicago, H, E. DILLINGHAM. 
Cc. G. Wuite. 





fo MEAD SVCOS 
; STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 3 EXCHANGE CourRT, NEw YoRK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 





7 bs, H, LAVYLOR go", CO; 
. Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


PIOTORN ERs or 6 Op, 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, Lists furnished upon Fane he 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





THE 
(AEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
PosITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 
Sir ALEX, T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. | sarr take city 


RICE COMMISSION. 





AN TALMAGE’S 
SONS & CO. 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RICE: 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
io, 12 & 14 East BAy, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NoRTH PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS. 





ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








FERTILIZERS. 
DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, , 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 
AciD PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY, 





CANADA. 
MONTREAL...... Jsiegnee ats Exchange Bank of Canada. 
‘ COLORADO. 
CANONS CUDDY ccars nance a Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER....... Crrndcanranccd Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILLE.......... isacon First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD. ctisacsereneea American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MGA GON Siti site ecats'sterieietei mts R. F, Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGOGn aecch oateenserte Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Save 
ings Association. 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON ............. Merchants National Bank. 
STORM. LANCE sreiceiweeisetsia Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANG............ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
BOSTON sc, cecnseutasinni cues Maverick National Bank, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIAN ..... Sa oe ieee Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS. CEP Yc, csiciaspaiiae Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co,)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
ALISON vec siivewitc vette tse James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN: .cceestvesersecscs Watson & Neyhart. 
EF ARO hieses ens aisle sive Bank of Buffalo, 
HORNELLSVILLE.......... The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER vocsenccancmete City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE, teecuresesce sesem Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK 7i ccs veeaces The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
CANTON. Wirdcsaccurcomeces G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND... Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 








CEEVELAND (.cceas eeiteeee Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADFORD ...... cscs Wa Ke COPey. 

PHILADELPHIA... ..<bscon Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 

street. 

PITTSBURGH 25) cess viens s Fifth National Bank. 

PITTSBURGH tir ecsve cuss Iron City National Bank, 

PLE TSBURGE iecetncdas ane Penn Bank, 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 






GEORGETOWN ............ R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE... ..- Third National Bank. 
DEMME GIS cya sicssctsescdscure First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 


So orpanae City National Bank. 





TEXARKANA.......... ...Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 

REE Se sivirsie sin¥o.ce'e dis Bune « Bonner & Bonner, 

A 9 re Waco National Bank. f 
UTAH, 7 


+e+eeeee+Deseret National Bank, 
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PETROLEUM. 
D. LUPHER, | 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, _ 
Office with M.S. Nicnors & Co., 


N. E. coRNER LA SALLE & MADISON 

CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ 

Special attention given to carrying United Pipe tines 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts 
at low rate of interest. _ 


LI W. ARNOLD, ihe 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, | 
No. 28 Broad Street, New Yo 
UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES 
A SPECIALTY. A 

There never was a year that Certificates did not sell 
or better. a 


TC. MEHLEN, ;2 
BROKER AND DEALER IN “ 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PROD 


23 William Street, New Yor 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on 
a Specialty. 4 


Henry M. Curtis. 
PENRY M. CURTIS & CO.,~ 
BROKERS IN . 


PETROLEUM AND ITS Provt ICTS, 
26 Beaver Street, New York. Se: 
Oil bought, sold and carried onm 


LIVINGSTON ROB, ph 


Broker in Petroleum for Expo 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
52 Broap St., New YorK, AND OIL CIT 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase 
of these securities on margin. « 


N. F. HILTon. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, — 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 1 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. _ 
B. W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. I. M. Sowers, Oil City. 
[v4 NDERGRIFT & SOWERS, 


Brokers in Petroleum, sda 


PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 
Ow EXCHANGE, OIL City, 85 Woop StT., PITTSBU 


ee A. McLAUGHLIN, 





Jas. AN 
ag 


ae 





a 
BROKER IN PETROLEU. 


OFFICE, O1L EXCHANGE, OIL CI 


EO. P. HUKILL, ab) 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of co 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 1 


LO. W. DARR, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, O1L CiTy, Pa 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. i 





Bee: HEARD, i# i 


a 
PETROLEUM BROKER, ~ 
OIL CITY, BAe aa 


YiOS. B. SIMPSON, a 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, — 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL CI 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 

HT. DUFUR, 


"BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL GITY, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. — 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL CiTy, by p 


V. SELDEN, : “ny 


: a 
Broker in Crude Petroleum, — 

OIL CITY, PA. ca 

OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARG Ns 


OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL Crry, . 
F ben 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 


G. YOUNG, + 0 yey aia 


PETROLEUM BROKER, _ 

OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, A 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, nial 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
a [ENS BENd a, & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


f Advances made on Consignments to 
ay Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO, 
. 2 LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
; Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & C (Ole 
Bsr CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 
CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 


__ bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
_ at New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co, 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., LEHMAN, Durr & Co., 
New Orleans, La, Montgomery, Ala. 


(| FHMAN BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE RuacE, 
Ur-Town OFFice, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 


signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B, NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & SONS, 





























CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
& EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


H. S. Younc. F. I. Younc. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 












































Grain Commission Merchants, 


125 La Sall t t i H 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill Nos. 44 & 45 PRopuCcE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special gs ga regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





o; Rk. HOWARD, 
te FoRMERLY OF N, M. Howarp & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 











A. KENT & COn Ws. Mone, H. W. HANEMANN, CLEMENS FISCHER, j2 MORAN & CO 
* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. OHR, HANEMANN & CO. A dir head 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 123 pee Sr., 186 Gnivier Sri Commission Merchants, NEW ORLEANS COMMTSSTON. 
3 ee RENT &- cO., E. 4. aeNr Loe New York. NEw ORLEANS, La. | 107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
. Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


ROBERT MOORE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


_ Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
‘ uture delivery will receive best attention. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS. 


I, E, GLENNyY. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
Ge & VIOLET, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York, 








YELD, LINDLEY & CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P, TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EpDwarpD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 54 South ray. Street, 
N. Weel kuwe CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 


ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC.,, 


Correspondents : 
84 WARREN STREET, New York. 


Mess. FIELDING, Gwynn & Co,, New York. 











Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpoo 
> > 2 > See 
Gustavus C, Hopkins, Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 

CHARLES D. MILLER, Amos T. Dwicut, Special, | NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. fA DUE ON Ge SACO: ; 


Gf OPELNS, DWE GH. Oo. CO. 
ee di COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


f ‘No. 134 Peart STREET, NEW YorK. 
_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
Ne contracts. 


Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 


Pt 7 
S. D, FOSS, E, B, STRONG, <J0 > REYNOLDS. 


FJ] Ss SMITH &BRO:, 
*" COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co,, in New York. Cash 
advanceS made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 


ia CAN EE Vine OonGO). 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw York. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed, 


Hl. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M. S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
HAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW York. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 











_ Ropert TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 


— PPOBERT TANNAHILL & CO., 
* Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
‘ : contracts. 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
qjivery on margins. 











BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


(ae T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH S?rREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. “Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 











- “HENay H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
|{/JARE & SCHROEDER, 
" Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


7 


SON W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 














a. 








Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 


mae rss MONTO, JR., & CO%, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
ay P. O. Box 2478, 





Leese AOC Leen eC On 
(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 


92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOOL, A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


WOOL. 4D TEXTE, HABRIGCS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 





MINERAL WOOL. 








/ Teena LN ARAL CO. 


“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEw York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








J. L. Macautay. AL MReAOLAT. 
& Jf Ac4vlay Ge CO,, 
; Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 ExcHANGE PLace (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


os Particular attention riven to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


oe QTABER, HOYT & CO, 


ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
Syaatn, & BROWNE, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


G. McLAURYV & CO., 


COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON S?., 
Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL 


W. E. McHenry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


Ves (Om GRO EIS Eo (ELM 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 Fir1H AVENUE, 
Rooms 3 to 5, CHICAGO, ILL. 


jy pense, WARD & CQ., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
No. 153 Monroe Srreet, CHIcAco, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FiRST NATIONAL BANK. 


WOOL. 4%” TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WO O Gy Contains specially written reports from 


all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 

















BAGS AND BAGGING. 


Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOOL, AND TEXTI GS 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WO O |B aR Sent to all parts of the world. 


Bubscription; yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 6d, 


RADLEY A KORLZ COS, 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
80 So, PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr., Curcaco, 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order, 








_ WARREN Ewen, Jr. Joun M, Ewen 


pen PEN. BROTHERS, 


COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 Broap SrrEET, New York. 











AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOOL, News Agent wanted for its sale in 


Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 





CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





Henry Tuos, Coates. PIERSON C, Royce, 


veh Pee GOA TES &.CO., 


COTTON, 
No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 


(PRRANK P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
‘No. 121 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 


FfoNoke BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
f Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


No. 34 New Srreet, New York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade, 











Vitint LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


160 & 162 WASHINGTON Sv., CHICAGO. 


BWADSPREE TS: 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 





Special attention to speculative orders. 


NEw YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 
(ERR BIEN re (BOLE 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 





279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw YorK, 








W.. G. CoNnkKLING, CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 LA SALLE ST. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 





Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


ST, LOUIS COMMISSION. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 





SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


Wm. M. Prict, - - - = lateof Wm. M. Price & Co, 


_ Geo, H. Krause. WILLIAM G, MarsH, D.W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 











BO. H. KRAUSE & CO Speculative orders a specialty PAGAL Fa aie ee ee eee As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
: P COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN LESLIE MARMADURE).< (0-7 3- { Louis Cotton Comp, Co. | of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men. 


fee UAEO A. DRIVER, & CO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 
P GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Epwarp A. Driver. B. F, Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 


OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low BroTHERs & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEw York. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
_ direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


_CQWANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 

17 Wituiam Srreet, New York. 

NSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

R. PRESTON & CO., 

° COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


o. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
articular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
__ for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 


RICE, MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL ST., St. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 
















As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET'’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men, 


SWA 





he L « Biloba Bg 
COTION, BUYER, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo, TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
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FERTILIZERS. 
ALTON, WHANN & CO.,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 


Atlanta, Ga, 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 

PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash, and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T, WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck, 




























BELTING AND PACKING. 


AN ees W YORK BELTING 
i AND PACKING CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 ParK Row, NEW YorRK. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 











STEEL PEN >. 





Eg GILLOTT’S 
STELRL Sas: 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 








PATENTS. 
‘THOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


1878. 





Established 
ve C. BAYLDONE, 
. Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and peener t 105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld'g. BOSTON, Mass. 


Shs YMAN 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Vf NOBLE & WHITE, 


Solicitors, 
1so SUPERIOR STREET, 


[] W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


Ft bes H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





& JACKSON, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 
CHICAGO, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
‘HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





'HEPARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 


509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


] / CARSCALLEN, 
. Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANaDa, 


ULOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


S, W. cor. KinGc & CHURCH STS., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK, J, TILT. W.H. MILLER. J. CROWTHER, JR. 











fod BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 

bookkeeping. 
Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 
Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
* of commerce and industry. 
Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR. 
8 CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2218 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators. Brewers’ work, Millwrighting and 
all kinds of heavy work a specialty. Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired. 


UTTL ER MASTERS -&"CO. 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


SINGLE COPIES, 








183 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any 
and Mexico. 
unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


by 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 






art of the United States, Canada 


The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 


JEROME MARBLE, President, 
WorCESTER, MASs. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





(ce OBE NATIONAL BANK, 


C. O, BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 


Be Ra MADE AND PROMBTLY REMITTED 


THE 







OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Cc. H. COLE, CASHIER. 


Accounts solicited. 


OR AT REASONABLE RATES. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 





FAYETTE SHAW. 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. | /p4?S72227 'S MINTATORE 


POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusivety tor the undey- 


signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MALL, POSTAGE PAID, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


EF SHAW. & BROTHERS, 


Tue LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE SEAT IIE 


In the World. 


Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL, BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 


BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


WILLIAM SHAW. 
JouN CASSILS. 





An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 
[eee TANT 


FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound 
duce it among consumers who wish t 
tea to be obtained. Address 








Wo. P. Bennett tacctiee ce cmiseisieinciis cia nelnlactein ale 94 Fifth avenue. 


DISTILLERS, 

Jos. 5. Finch & (Co; .. 0053.5 (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK. 

Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street, 


Witherow & Gordon.............+ Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 


GLASS. 
Geo. AfiMacheth &:Go.orssa. tester Lead Glass Chimneys. 
IRON 
Wn: Clark "Co. ccteawnaraseen se Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ..........+ Railway Supplies, 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar [ron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


Eagle Paint & Varnish Works..........0+s.2+0++: P. O. Box 30. 


ARVIN SALE TCO: 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
S AEE Ss 


BEST. sECURIT Y- 





TO EVERY FAMILY, 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 
VERY FINE TEA. 
MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 


pecker? in order to intro- 
e best and most healthy 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, DutcHess County, N. Y. 


PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS, 





FURNACE BUILDERS, 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 


IMBERLAND & CO., 


COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 


Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 


No. 2 DuUQUESNE Way, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


THE CELEBRATED 
QODLAND- FIRE BRICK. 


For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required. 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., PA. 
AND 89 Woop St., PirTsBuRGH, Pa. 











PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 


FACTURERS. 
DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 


: Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co Gins after the Holland Process. 
ENGRAVING. 

Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 

and Lithography. 
PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E, W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 





(LE BROS.* MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 
WROUGHT LRON. |e, 


STEAM AND Gas Fittincs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 








PRG RS BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 


Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 





HE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. 


ye BROWN & COoO,, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 





No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


fee & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc, 


3 FEDERAL St., Boston. 
Warehouses: 418 Murray St., NEW York. 
11§ LAKE ST., Curcaco, ILL, 


Factories: 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





DWARDJ. HAMMOND & CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
1 UVG BER 
No. 55 KitBy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 


DOVER STAMPING CO. 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
SHEET METAL WARES, 


Stamped Goods, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 
and Painted Wares, 


Flouse Furnishing Goods, 


DOVER EGG BEATERS WARM AIR REGISTERS, 
xc., &c., &c, 








TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Senate has laid aside the tax bill and 
it is not expected that the tax and tariff 
' debate will be renewed at this session. The 

vote of 34 to 26 by which the tax reduction 
bill was displaced for the Naval Appropria- 

tion bill was regarded by all as a test vote. 

Nothing more is likely to be heard of the 
_ measure until next winter, except the 
wrangling of the politicians as to the party 
is which is responsible for its failure. This 
action simplifies the work of Congress, and 
_ makes it now seem probable that the eight 
months’ session will be terminated in the 
_ course of next week. The only important 
_ measures now pending between the two 
houses are the remaining appropriation 
bills. The great Sundry Civil or omnibus 
bill and the Naval bill have yet to be con- 
sidered by the Senate, while the Legislative, 
the Deficiency, and the Pensions bills are 
still in conference. It is not expected that 
_ either house will succeed in accomplishing 
much more than to pass the appropriation 
bills. Attempts will be made to passa good 
many bills in the House under suspension 
of the rules, but the bills will be mainly of 

a private character. There are very many 
a important measures on the calendars, but it 
will be impossible to keep a quorum in 








either house for any purpose after the 
appropriation bills shall have been disposed 
of. The most debate is likely to arise on 
Robeson’s scheme for the reorganization of 
the navy. When the appropriation bills 
shall pass it may be considered that the 
work of Congress for the session will be at 
anend. With the thermometer near 100, 
it is not to be expected that the two houses, 
now that all political points have been made 
or lost, will attempt anything more than 
necessary routine legislation. 





The announcement is made that the 
annual meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association will this year be held at Sara- 
toga, on August 16 and 17. It is to be 
hoped that the papers to be read and the 
discussion before the convention will be of 
such a character as to help to dispel the 
injurious prejudice against banks, which 
continues to have a widespread existence. 
Let the endeavor be to bring into relief the 
true office of banks in facilitating the com- 
plicated exchanges of the day; that without 
them, or equivalent organizations, the ex- 
isting credit system would in a very great 
degree break down. The continuing preju- 
dice against the banks is traceable in great 
degree to the era of “wild-cat” banking 
under supposed state supervision, so tena- 
cious is a prejudice when once formed. 
Temperate statements as to the present 
useful offices of the banks need to be widely 
circulated. 





The annual publications of the Associa- 
tion for recent years are rich in the literature 
of banking. Controller Knox has made 
the most of the statistics which he has been 
able to collect, and the clearing house sta- 
tistics have been carefully formulated. For 
the time being there is little occasion for 
more of similar literature. From the prac- 
tical point of view, the need is such an 
interchange of points and suggestions as 


will aid in developing sounder banking 


methods with respect to the granting of 
credits. It is not intended by this to assert 
the possibility of working out any general 
principles whereby this or that transaction 
can be gauged. This is not practicable, as 
the discounting of every note is a personality, 
so to speak. The desire is simply to urge 
upon the members of the Association the 
wisdom of profiting by each other’s experi- 
ence, to the end that a more nearly perfect 
banking may be developed. This accom- 
plished, the recurrence of crises and panics 
might in a measure be got under control. 
The bankers of the community, above 
and beyond any other one class, have in 
their keeping the safe working of the exist- 
ing credit system. 





Our correspondent at Washington tele- 
graphed last evening that the President will 
most likely veto the River and Harbor bill 
unless Congress agrees to scale down the 
appropriations one-half. As there is no 
likelihood of their doing this, a veto mes- 
sage may reasonably be expected. Such an 
outcome of the profligate waste in which 











the bill abounds would be heartily welcomed 
by the country. A veto at this juncture 


would serve to bring the entire policy of 


river and harbor improvements into review. 
We last year pointed out that, under the 
rulings of the Supreme Court, the constitu- 
tional powers of Congress with respect to 
this subject may be thus summarized: 

Congress controls all public navigable 
waters. 

A navigable water is one that is or may 
be navigated. 

A public navigable water is one upon 
which the commerce, actual or immediately 
prospective upon improvement, is either 
interstate or foreign. 

As we said, in writing then, there is no 
limit here of width or depth, and no recog- 
nition of state boundaries ; and, even should 
the freights transported be taken and trans- 
ferred within the limits of a state, the navi- 
gation is still a public one provided it is a 
link in a chain of state or foreign commerce. 
The limitation, so far as any exists, would 
seem to be that no stream whose commerce 
is confined to a single state can be recog- 
nized as a public navigation. There is not 
much room here for finding extra constitu- 
tional appropriations, even in the present 
overloaded bill, but whatever room there 
may be should be made the most of when 
future bills come up for consideration. 


The simple fact is that we shall have 
extravagant river and harbor bills and 
various other similar excesses so long as 
there is a plethoric treasury to draw upon. 
The remedy for this river and harbor evil 
is such a reduction of taxation as will not 
permit the national treasury to have more 
than sufficient surplus to meet the demands 
of debt reduction. 


The New York stock market has been 
very strong this week, but since Tuesday 
has exhibited some tendency to drag. Most 
of the active stocks which had been the 
leaders in the advance which began with 
the July holidays reached their highest 
point then, and have since been floating 
around somewhat below their top quota- 
tions. Some other stocks have been brought 
forward since, and sharp advances made in 
one or two of them, but there was some 
appearance in this of using them to stim- 
ulate the market. The difficulty is that a 
number of large operators have been able 
to sell out all the stocks they cared to part 
with in the recent rise, and are now work- 
ing to bring about a reaction, so that they 
may buy back preparatory to another start. 
This makes things a little mixed, and it 
exhibits the great strength of the public 
support of the market that prices should 
hold up in the face of the immense sales 
which have been made, and the efforts of 
certain of the great operators to depress 
PrCeS a mm 


A law case just decided in Paris has 
shown that the abnormal rise in stocks 
there last year was largely the work of syn- 









dicates. A syndicate of capitalists was 
formed last year to corner Paris omnibus 
shares, with a view to amalgamate that 
company with the two tramway corpora- 
tions. Mr. Hugo Oberndoeffer managed 
the scheme, which was to have been closed 
last month only. Shares were bought up 
at even as high as 1,900 francs, but a sud- 
den fall of 300 francs in their value, when 
the crash occurred in February, caused Mr. 
Oberndoeffer to distribute to his confréres 
their share of stock. The refusal of the 
Banque d’Escompte to accept its 1,700 
omnibus shares, on the ground that Mr. 
Oberndoeffer was not justified in breaking 
up the syndicate without the other parties 
thereto consenting, gave rise to the action 
to compel the Banque to accept its shares. 
The court sustained the defense. The 
Banque was, however, non-suited in a cross 
action against Mr. Oberndoeffer for 200,000 
francs damage for prejudice caused by the 
rupture of the contract. 





Nothing very noteworthy has occurred in 
Egypt this week. British reinforcements 
are arriving fast, and are closing up round 
the Arab lines, where petty skirmishes 
have occurred. The water famine will 
commence soon unless Arabi is driven off, 
the supply being nearly out. At Port Said 
there is great alarm still felt, and some hitch 
in an Anglo-French occupation of the town, 
as agreed on, owing to the angry protests 
of de Lesseps. By a committee of the 
French Assembly the second vote of credit 
was rejected, so the debate was postponed. 
In the British Parliament the sum asked for 
has been voted. Spain has issued a diplo- 
matic circular showing the importance of 
her interests in the east, and why she 
should be represented when the balance of 
power has to be drawn once more. It 
seems as if England were regarded by some 
of the powers very much as the cat in the 
fable of the monkey and the hot chestnuts. 





The Zconomist thinks the Alexandria 
victory shows that a great increase has 
recently occurred in British readiness for 
war, and that since 1815 Great Britain has 
never been so well equipped, with so little 
strain upon her resources, as she is now. 
The fleet which has just destroyed fortresses 
defended by 1,000 well-served heavy guns 
was less than a month in fitting out, while 
no draft was made on the Asiatic or other 
remote squadrons. Moreover, a reserve 
squadron is quite ready as a reinforcement 
if necessary, while many large ships of great 
strength are ready for commissioning. 

For the army, a garrison of 35,000 men 
has to be kept in Ireland, but a complete 
corps d’armée of 25,000 men was ready on 
July 15 to be shipped to Egypt. Another 
of the same strength would be ready in four 
days, and in two weeks a third could be pre- 
pared. On an emergency a fourth corps 
could be got ready also; but, omitting this, 
there is a force of 75,000 men ready if re- 
quired, and not counting an Indian army 
corps which holds itself in readiness, 
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THE RAILWAY RATE PROBLEM. 

We give place elsewhere to the more 
essential points of the report of the Advisory 
Commission appointed in January to con- 
sider the differential freight-rate question, 
together with a considerable portion of its 
reasoning and philosophy. It is hardly 
possible to give the report undue im- 
portance, its conclusions mark what 
must be a distinct departure in-the treat- 
ment of the railway question. In the 
light of its reasoning, this or that seaboard 
city can no longer be regarded as the 
ward of a particular trunk line, to the ex- 
clusion of other and wider considerations. 
To illustrate: At this particular juncture, 
while New York merchants are to a great 
extent denouncing the report as inimical 
to the interests of the metropolis, the 
Baltimore & Ohio road is leaving noth- 
ing undone which will enable it to secure 
and control an independent connection to 
New York. This fact alone is sufficient to 
show the absurdity of the idea that the 
question before the commissioners simply 
turned upon the easier gradients of the New 
York Central. The plain truth is that the 
broad forces controlling the through-rate 
problem are stronger than any power to 
modify on the part of the trunk line man- 
agers or of the legislature, or of both com- 
bined. This fact the commissioners have 
done well to bring into relief. 

The effect of the report is to magnify 
natural causes, while making light of the 
analyses and theories of those who would 
prescribe artificial regulations. Thus the 
commissioners virtually say: The differen- 
tial rates are the outcome of competition, 
one of the very prescriptions for alleged 
they may or may not be entirely 
just, but the mere fact of their existence 
tells far stronger for the wisdom of their 
continuance than any evidence or reason- 
ing laid before us. But, says the practical 
man, if natural forces are to control, of what 
avail is all the hue and cry raised about 
the heads-of railway managers during recent 
years? The reply is that investigation and 
discussion have brought to bear upon the 
managers the coercive force of enlightened 
public opinion, which is, after all, the real 
dependence under our repubhcan govern- 


as 


evils; 


ment. Without it, corrective legislation is 
powerless ; with it, such laws are rarely 
needed. 


In the light of these reflections, it is sur- 
prising that the commissioners do not dwell 
with greater emphasis on the absence of 
exact information in the railway companies’ 
reports as to the cost of moving freight. 
This absence undoubtedly raises a question 
as to the wisdom of the decision to abide by 
the results of natural causes. It shows that 
railway methods have been too much of 
the hap-hazard sort. Just here there is 
room for law. The companies should be 
compelled to give out more exact informa- 
tion as to the working of their own business. 
To do this is to conserve the interests of 
both stockholders and the public. 

The commissioners frown upon the practi- 
cal injustice of carrying through freights from 
the west at nominal rates, while compelling 
local interests to make good the revenues of 
the roads. ‘‘ This is not a beneficial result 
of competition, nor one consistent with the 
obligations of the railroad companies to the 
public.” But no remedy is prescribed, nor 
even so much as a practical suggestion. 
Would the commissioners have the trunk 
lines cease to carry wheat from the grain 
fields of the west to the seaboard at low 
rates? Far from it, we venture to think they 





would say. Certainly not while India 
threatens to send wheat to Liverpool in in- 
creasing quantities. In all probability the 
roads will continue indefinitely to bring 
wheat to the seaboard at rates sufficiently 
low to give the United States signal ad- 
vantages as a competitor in the world’s 
wheat markets. Here again is illustrated 
the impossibility of solving the railway 
problem off-hand, so to speak, on the 
basis of the elements near at hand. Here 
are the fertility of India’s soil and the 
low price of labor in that country directly 
entering into the railway question at New 
York. It might have been suggested in 
the report that discriminating rates should 
not be permitted between local points. 
That is to say, the New York Central 
should not be allowed to discriminate in 
favor of Troy or Syracuse, say, against 
Rochester or Buffalo. To this extent, it 
would seem, legislative influence should 
go. Or, to take an illustration from the 
Pennsylvania system, the Chester county 
farmer should not be placed at a disad- 
vantage as compared with the farmer living 
near Harrisburg. It is to be regretted 
that the commissioners did not carry their 
speculations further in this particular di- 
rection. 

A striking similarity exists between the 
report under consideration and that of the 
British Parliamentary commission, recently 
formulated. Both manifest great reluctance 
to lay down prescriptions for the manage- 
ment of the railways, as against the ways 
and means which are the outcome of prac- 
tical experience, even though it be shown 
that these fall a good deal short of abstract 
justice. When so much is awarded to the 
logic of experience, the railway managers, 
both here and in England, are under every 
moral obligation to see that precedent shall 
not become the voucher for rank injustice. 

RECENT FIRE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS. 

From the usual midyear chart of the New 
York Insurance Department we compile, as 
follows, a comparison of totals as to the joint- 
stock fire and fire-marine companies of that 
state alone, the figures for outside com- 
panies not yet being ready: 

Decrease 
during 


69 counties qi counties the last 78 counties 
Fuly1,'82. F¥an.1,'82. half year. Fuly1,'81. 









Assets....... . $55,822, 109 $57,856, 248 $2, : 5139 $59,171,080 
Unearned premiums 13,464,352 13,852,577 225, 13431 6,989 
Unpaid losses...... 1,810,836 2,132,311 eiage Be 734 
Other liabilities..... 413,181 505,285, 92,104 401, 290 
Capital stock....... 22,687,020 23,157,020 470,000 24,85 es 
Total liabilities..... 38,375,389 30,647,194 1,271,805 40,358, 

Surplus as 18,209,054 782, 334 18, 813, Sa 
Premiums . 10,959,002 22,123,051 oeee »410 11,022,412 
Interest ...... -» 1,118,83t 2,282,118 5 1,175,732 
Total receipts . 12,137,011 24,571,600 17 6083 12,313,094 
Losses... -.. ee 7,203,181 12,121,677. 970,060 6,233, 121 
Dividends........... 1,202,456 2,603,591 204,256 1,406,712 
Other expenditures. 4,569,982 8,784,508 106,127 4,76, 109 
Total outgoes....... 12,975,620 23,509,777 659,677 12,315,943 


The number of companies still continue 
to decrease slowly. Thus, the number on 
the charts of January 1 and July 1, 1881, 
was 78; January I, 1882, it was 71; July 
1, 1882, itis 69. During the last half year 
there has been no increase in capital stock 
in any case; one company has reduced 
from $280,000 to $210,000, and the with- 
drawal of two $200,000 companies makes a 
decline of $470,000 in capital. The down- 
ward movement of the totals is still more 
marked if the comparison goes back over 
twelve months, instead of six, and the incre- 
ments seen on such comparison are the 
undesirable ones, being in unearned pre- 
miums, unpaid losses, miscellaneous liabili- 
ties, loss payments, and total outgoes, so 
that such a loss at the totals must be taken 
as indicating a steadily-continued unfavora- 
ble drift in the business. In contrasting 
the surplus now reported with that for the 
end of 1881, note must be taken of the fact 


that, as a foot-note to the chart informs 
us, ‘the deposits held in- other states for 
the exclusive benefit of policy-holders in 
such states are not now allowed as assets.” 
How much these amounts aggregate, scat- 
tered in other states under the ‘‘ deposit 
laws,” which are second in badness only to 
the ‘‘valued-policy” laws, we are unable to 
say. They are probably not relatively 
large, but their exclusion from the present 
chart serves to confuse all comparisons as 
to the important particular of surplus. 
This exclusion, by the way, is not under 
the silly law of the last session relative to 
assets of foreign companies, but appears to 
be only a special application of a pet notion 
which Superintendent Fairman has taken 
up, and which is at the bottom of the new 
law just mentioned, to wit.: that only such 
assets as are actually corporeally within a 
particular state are available to pay losses 
occurring in that state, and. his notion goes 
even to the extreme of holding that the 
state must be the custodian of a guaranty 
fund, or there is no safety. How wide of 
fact and sound principle this is we need not 
stop here to point out, for its essence is the 
‘«deposit-law” idea, under which the re- 
sources of every company doing a general 
business would be chopped into fragments, 
under which weakening process the real 
security of every policy-holder would be 
diminished. In this new ruling of his as to 
what shall and shall not be ‘“‘ allowed as 
assets,” Mr. Fairman. gives fresh evidence 
of the inadvisability of the extreme latitude 
now allowed his department by statute. 
Taking the figures as they stand, the 
decline in surplus during the half year, 
notwithstanding decline in unearned pre- 
miums, unpaid losses, and miscellaneous 
liabilities, is suggestive and unpleasant, 
especially when noted in connection with 
the increase in losses paid, although it is 
only fair to remark that the unpaid losses 
brought over from 1881 into 1882 were 
$191,484 greater than those brought over 
from 1880 into 1881. [The difference in 
the number of companies is here ignored. } 
The incompleteness of the charts, which do 
not give the volume of business done, pre- 
vent all attempt to compute changes in 
average premium rates obtained, but the 
decline in premiums and in gross receipts 
is not larger than would be expected 
from that in the number of companies. 
Comparing the totals of this last chart 
with themselves, we find losses paid about 
two-thirds of premiums, and expenditures 
about 107 per cent. upon income; but, of 
course, the term is too short to make such 
a test at all conclusive. Dividends paid 
average 5.30 per cent. for the half year, 
which is certainly an ample rate, all things 
considered, but is a fraction more than if 
the capital withdrawn during the time is 
taken into account. Forty-nine out of 69 
companies expended more than their in- 
come; during the year 1881, 39 out of 71 


did so; during the half year ending 
July 1, 1881, 36 out of 78 companies 
did so. The proportion doing this 
is thus largely on the increase, the 


percentages for these three terms being 
46 for the first half of 1881, 55 for the whole 
year 1881, and 61 for the half year just 
completed. Taking the premiums alone 
on one side, and the losses and miscella- 
neous expenses on the other, as represent- 
ing the underwriting business, we find that 
63.13 per cent. has gone for losses and 
41.70 per cent. for expenses, making 
$104.83 paid out for each $100 taken in, 
interest and dividends being excluded; 
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the entire operations are considered, the 
outgo is $107 per $100 of receipts. é 
While it is not easy to draw broad 
trustworthy conclusions from data coverin 
such short terms and involving mich 
unseparated matter, it is clear enough 1 
this is not good business which is sho 
The statement just made as to income | 
outgoes is evidence of that, and all t 
more because this business, on its face a 
losing one, is not a new thing. Pe 


haps the most useful service 
charts can render is in examining 
the course of particular compan | 


but in general they indicate an unde 
ing condition which is by.no means health 
It is not wise to wait for self-cure ; yer 
trouble will certainly work out its own cu 
if left alone. Nobody need, aves eat 
despair of the future of ’ ideok eh ae 
but the natural, or self-cure is.a costly and 
wasteful one, following one extreme by the — 
other, and adding to the expenses w which ta 
trade has to charge to account of i 
friction. ‘: ‘ie 
ea? 


A LESSON FROM THE EGYPTIAN 
CRISLS: x 

It frequently occurs that some crisis in 
affairs brings clearly to view pertinent criti- 
cisms upon universally-accepted rules a 
customs, and urges more strongly than any 
setargument could urge the necessity of their 
modification, or perhaps total abandonment. 
This is true of the Egyptian crisis. The 
strong light into which the unsatisfactory 
condition of international law is brought by 
it shows that some additional restrictions 
need to be thrown about the practice of inter- 
national money-lending if the independence 
of weak peoples is to be maintained. Und 
existing conditions a smart usurper, assis’ 
by the money-lenders of a rich nation, can 
reduce any people to servitude. We say 
nothing here of the rights of Europea 
the name of their civilization to subject 1 
favored nations to coercive schooling 
matters of governmental practice; nor 
we take issue with the position of Goldy 
Smith that the Suez canal is wort yre 
civilization than the entire Egyptian nation. — 
These are questions by themselves. What | 
we do insist upon is that the methods by 
which the present eastern complications 
have been prepared for Europe comp 
neither with justice nor the rules of go 
government, and that there is nee 
radical change in the custom and | 
of money-lending between nations. ‘ This, 
it is believed, will be admitted 
the present conditions of intemal 
law with regard to such indebi 
is stated. In the first place, a 
from one sovereign power—and Egyp 
such a power, so far as contracts are 
cerned—to the citizens of another sove 
power is placed upon the same footi 
before international law as a debt be 
the powers themselves. A debt of 
kind, therefore, which in its contracting 
a purely private matter, comes to be 
question of governmental importance if a 
difficulty arises in its payment. In 
second place, it is the territory and the 
people living upon it that are held respon: 
ible for the debt, and not the goy 
ment in its corporate capacity, by which 
the debt was contracted. Thus in co 
tries which are subject to frequent revo 
tions, as was notably the case in Me 
each successful revolt against exist 
authority establishes a government whic 
must assume full responsibility for the 
gations incurred by the faction over 











































































having been for the time being the de 
acto’ government. This fact is*of great 
importance toa money-lender. Because of 
it he does not trouble himself with the 
4s ability of the government with which he 
s dealings, or with the good faith of those 
rho represent it; he asks the simple ques- 
mn, is the country rich enough to pay the 
t if compelled to do so? Ismail, the 
x-spendthrift of Egypt, could never have 
eceived the amount of money which he 
sl succeeded in getting—a sum which now 
uires the transfer to European coffers of 
e-fourths of the Egyptian revenue— 
ad it been his government, and not what- 
sr government existed upon Egyptian 
itory, which would be held responsible 
at international law for the obligations 
curred. This is the secret of the ease 
th which weak and newly-seated monarchs 
| procure money in the loan markets of 
ropean cities. 
The third point of i ntact in this connec- 
»is that any subject has the conceded 
ght to call upon his government for pro- 
ction, and the government is at liberty to 
ke any unsatisfied claim against a foreign 
sta ate.a matter of diplomatic correspondence. 
This, of course, means that an unsatisfied 
claim of ‘private individuals is regarded as 
‘sufficient cause for belligerent measures, or 
that any method whatever deemed neces- 
ary to secure the claim, even though it 
end to practical control of the debtor 
ate through financial supervisors, con- 
troller-generals, seats in the cabinet, or in 
_any other manner, is supported by interna- 
tional law. It requires no very deep insight 
tosee that at least the possibility is here 
provided for subjecting large numbers of 
- people to practical servitude in favor of the 
~money-lending classes of their more power- 
~ fal and richer neighbors. 
As showing that this is not an extreme 
view the following utterances from the Pa// 
_ Mall Gazette, written after the bombard- 
ment, are in point. In considering the 
probable course of affairs after the estab- 
lishment of order, our contemporary says: 
4 The Chamber of Notables and the Ministers will 
abe fully alive to the fact that nothing will be so sure 
_ to provoke the risk of foreign intervention, and to 
_ furnish a plea for it, as a financial default. Prince 
_ Bismarck intervened on this plea in 1879, and it is 
-as certain as anything of the kind can be that 
_ among his ideas of what constitutes order in Egypt 
Wi be, as the *Standard correspondent at Berlin 
on rds it, ‘‘ Egypt discharging her treaty obligations 
‘in -Teference to a financial indebtedness to the 
estern powers.” All other evidence points the 
i me way. The Notables and the Ministers will be 
erfectly aware of this very certain danger, and 
will have the strongest motives to practice such 
nomy as will keep it at a distance. To these 
otives we must trust. If these are not strong 
enough, the Egyptians will have to pay the penalty. 
ur hands, at any rate, will be clear. There 
would, however, be little objection to some such 
as that mentioned by Hobart Pasha in his 
ter to the Prime Minister—namely, the hypothe- 
on by the Egyptian government of certain 
sources of revenue for the payment of the debt, to 
be administered by a foreign commission such as 
exists in Turkey. In Turkey, it is to be remem- 
-bered that this is a purely private commission 
- appointed by the persons interested, and the same 
__ principle ought to be applied in Egypt. 


. 


_ When the far-reaching contingencies and 
_ international complications that arise from 
the existing state of the law are properly 
realized, the question presses for consider- 
ation whether individuals should continue 
enjoy the privilege of lending money 
der a quasi government guarantee. 
glishmen lent money to Ismail under 
knowledge that in the event of default 
Prime Minister would in all proba- 
ity volunteer as their attorney to enforce 


‘ 
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collection of the debt. If-:a citizen has 
the conceded right to claim that his 
government should protect his interests 
and collect his debts at public expense, 
why should not the state have the cor- 
relative right of denying to its citizens, 
if it see fit, the taking of those steps which 
lead naturally to aggressive measures in 
foreign countries. The practical lesson 
from the present Egyptian crisis. seems to 
be that some restrictions should be placed 
upon the existing conditions respecting the 
placement of moneys by individuals in 
foreign states. This can, of course, best 
be done by establishing a precedent against 
governmental interference in the interest of 
the money-lender. This is in no sense an 
argument for repudiation. The obligations 
of one government should, of course, be 
respected by its successor. The point we 
would make is that he who lends an eastern 
or South American government should 
himself take the risk as regards the stability 
of said government. To virtually make the 
government under which the lender lives 
his guarantor, is to at once encourage reck- 
less lending and profitless spending. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 

The foreign trade balance is still largely 
against us. The Bureau of Statistics 
has tabulated its returns of exports and 
imports for the eleven months which ended 
May 31 last. The result shows that we 
still have very much to gain to place us on 
an equality with the year 1881. Taking 
the eleven months’ period which ended May 
31 in the respective years 1881 and 1882, 
we are able more clearly to observe the 
comparative results. 

The total value of dutiable merchandise 
imported in 1882 was $469,619,570, as 
against $399,809,801 in 1881. The other 
side of the balance sheet is also to our dis- 
advantage. The total value of the exports 
of domestic merchandise in 1882 was $683, - 
536,928, as compared with $821,948,980 in 
1881. We still continue to increase our 
imports and to at the same time decrease 
our exports. The conditions which existed 
in 1881 are now reversed, although the 
situation during the last two months has 
been improving. 

An examination of our exports in detail 
will more clearly show our failing trade. 
In the matter of breadstuffs the figures 
give the following comparison : 


BREADSTUFFS. 





1882. 1881. 
IBATIOV Gs oletevaets faa tele eee ee neeenGieciaee $144,130 $539,995 
Bread and biscuit E 709,381 3775 
Indian corn...... ++ 27,365,304 45,621,890 
Indian cornmeal. : gI0,839 1,116, 49) 
Slats cone Wares 285,4 161,91 
HRY Gr casdclcte liste 853,244 1,825,650 
aye flour 2.2 (Giclee deiicin stm oalare's Siete 27,247 22,813 
Wheat ccc assase 107,447,656 155,638,155 
Wheat flour........ -» 33,309,996 41,548,138 
Other small grain 64,779 tna 
Farina and other food preparations. . 17,219 1,384,877 


The only articles in nie list of breadstuffs 
where there has been any increase in the 
eleven months’ period in 1882 over the cor- 
responding period in 1881 have been the 
comparatively minor exports of bread and 
biscuit, oats and rye flour. The increase 
in the exports of oats is quite noticeable, 
however, and is a pretty certain index that 
our present large crop of oats will be apt to 
become a larger article of export, partic- 
ularly if the Egyptian war shall continue. 
The exports of Indian corn and of wheat 
tell the story of our failing trade. Indian 
corn fell off almost- one-half, while the 
wheat export was in round numbers $50,- 
000,000 short of the exports for the same 
period of last year. From the present out- 
look for corn the indications do not promise 
much better results than last year, consider- 
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ing the reduction in stocks; but the enor- 
mous wheat crop will reduce the disparity 
as to the exportation of that product. 

Our cotton exports, too, have fallen off 
very noticeably. The exports of sea island 
cotton for the eleven months’ period in 
1882 were but $1,383,918, as compared with 
$2,146,263, while the exports of other 
cotton in 1882 were $188,735,981, as com- 
pared with $235,863,006 in 1881. 

There has been a similar falling off in 
our exports of provisions, lard, fish, etc., 
although not to the same degree. The fol- 


lowing is a comparative statement of the 
exports under the head indicated for that 
period : 






1882, 1881. 
MMPS Onn ore tle seers tian towne aere $39,571,953 $50,814,842 
LAMAR cry tess ais « vieranin evaeta's abletec, ests 7,128,838 
7793 9,277,248 
3, Fo 2,408,020 
. 2,674, 66 5,885,986 
+ 12,565,616 14,079,122 
182,920 126,154 
21,591 Fs dl 
599,249 786,22 
Fresh fish.. 77,982 89,730 
Pickled fish 217,848 251,545 
Cured fish... 2]7% 228 2,342,41 
ALG g.ccslacctaisisciers'vs 26,678,072 33,082,00' 
Preserved meats 3,928,037 5,687, 393 
MECONE an nsckteecasacn ete seccetes 128,686 254,75) 
QYSEGES pares claisartie cin cco sPesivielsietels oramiara x's 602, 053 5735535 
WOrkNe fe devon cin ncina mace ci dei deieietes 6,856,629 7,813,133 


In every one of the prominent articles in 
the list of provision exports it will be seen 
that there was a notable decrease in 1882. 
There was also a very great decrease in our 
exports of live stock.. The agitation in 
Europe as to pleuro-pneumonia was very 
noticeable in the exportation of horned 
cattle, which has fallen from $12,963,184 in 
1881 to $7,277,420 in 1882. The following 
is a comparative statement as to the ex- 
portation of live stock: 





1882. 1881, 
Hogs $506,305 $493,927 
craw Ayers 12,63, 184 
404,632 367,018 
317,320 350,944 
558, 194 649,573 





The export trade in distilled spirits from 
grain fell from $2,721,691 in 1881 to $1,- 
648,546 in 1882. Our leaf tobacco exporta- 
tions suffered less diminution, the loss on 
exportation of leaf tobacco having been 
something less than $1,000,000. 

The most notable increase in all our 
exports was in the matter of illuminating 
oils, which increased from $29,344,754 in 
1881 to $40,423,836 in 1882. 

Our importations, on the other hand, 
have increased. The increased consump- 
tion of beer in this country is shown by the 
very much larger importations of malt and 
barley. One curious item in the importa- 
tions of breadstuffs is that we imported in 
1882 $542,276 of Indian corn, as against 
$21,486 in 1881, a rather extraordinary 
percentage of increase of corn. The largest 
increase in the importation of iron and steel 
was in the item of steel ingots, bars, sheets 
and wire, which increased from $5,314,289 
in 1881 to $12,148,242 in 1882. On the 
contrary, our importations of steel rails 
only increased about $1,000,000, which 
figure also represents the increase in the 
importations of pig iron. There was a 
falling off in the importation of iron rails 
of $1,000,000, the railroad companies, for- 
tunately for the country, making a much 
more liberal use of steel rails. Our impor- 
tation of brown sugar increased in 1882 by 
about $2,000,000, having reached the large 
figure of $71,174,708. It does not appear, 
however, that our excessive importation is 
due toa large increase in the importation 
of luxuries, as the value of precious stones 
and of silk goods imported showed very 
little difference in the two periods. 

A curious illustration of the import trade 
in potatoes from Ireland this year is shown 
in the fact that the increased value in this 
product is from $733,605 in 1881 to $4,389,- 
510 in 1882, 





ARBITRATION IN TRADE. 

The tendency among business men to 
settle their disputes by arbitration appears 
to be growing stronger year by year, and 
certainly the merchants and traders of the 
city of New York cannot complain of a 
want of facilities for adjusting controversies 
without resorting to the regular tribunals of 
the state. Besides the common-law right 
which all citizens enjoy of arranging their 
disputes by the award of individuals of their 
own selection, it is competent to all who 
may have differences upon any mercantile 
or commercial matters to bring their cases 
before the Court of Arbitration of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York; or, if they do not wish to avail them- 
selves of the common law and statutory 
rights, they may, if members of any of the 
exchanges, agree to submit disputes between 
them to the decision of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee of their trading corporation. 

The proceedings before the Exchange 
Committees are regulated by the by-laws of 
each exchange made in pursuance of its 
act of: incorporation. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York had 
similar powers for abitrating upon disputes 
among its members, but they were super- 
seded by the provisions of the statutes of 
1874-75, which established the Court of 
Arbitration, under the direction of an 
official arbitrator to be appointed by the 
governor of the state. ‘‘ Any party or 
parties having a controversy upon any mer- 
cantile or commercial subject ” may sum- 
mon the opposite party to appear before the 
Court of Arbitration for the purpose of 
settling’ such controversy. The party so 
summoned is to be deemed to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the court unless he files a 
declaration of objection, which has the effect 
of When the 
parties are willing to proceed, they may, if 
they think fit, appoint assessors to sit with 
the official arbitrator. The court has the 
most ample powers vested in it by special 
statutes. Rules are made in pursuance 
of these provisions for insuring a full and 
speedy adjudication upon matters in dis- 
pute, and the decision of the court is con- 
clusive. 

The submission to arbitration before the 
exchange committees is voluntarily made by 
an agreement between the disputants, duly 
signed and attested. The agreement usually 
contains a provision that the decision is to 
be conclusively binding upon the parties. 
The by-laws of some of the exchanges re- 
quire the Arbitration Committee to take an 
oath for the faithful performance of their 
duties during their tenure of office; and 
provision is also made for remunerating 
their services by a fee for each sitting, fixed 
by the by-laws, to be paid by the party 
against whom the decision is rendered un- 
less otherwise directed. Very extensive 
powers are vested in the exchanges by the 
legislature for compelling the attendance of 
witnesses at the hearing, and in other re- 
spects exercising some of the most import- 
ant functions of the established courts of 
justice. It is usual to provide that the 
award may be filed in the office of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the City and County 
of New York, and a judgment entered and 
execution issued thereon the same as author- 
ized by law in regard to judgments in the 
Supreme Court, and that such judgments 
shall not be removed or reversed or in any 
way modified except for fraud, collusion or 
corruption of the Committee of Arbitration, 
or some member of it. The by-laws also 
provide that any member who, after having 


dismissing the summons. 
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given his written consent to have his case 
decided by arbitration, fails or refuses to 
abide by the award, shall be reported to the 
board of directors, who may suspend him 
until the award is complied with, or lay the 
case before the exchange, which may expel 
such defaulting member. It may be re- 
marked with regard to the exchanges in- 
corporated under the act of 1877 that they 
are empowered to make all proper and 
needful by-laws not contrary to the consti- 
tution and laws of the state of New York, 
or of the United States, and they accord- 
ingly claim to exercise the same powers as 
are specially conferred by charter upon the 
other exchanges. 

Having regard to the extensive powers 
they possess, the arbitration committees 
are justly regarded as most important 
adjuncts of the exchanges. By their use 
disputants may obtain a more intelligent 
and satisfactory, as well as a more prompt, 
decision from eminent and practical men, 
in whom they feel confidence. The facili- 
ties thus afforded for settling disputes with- 
out having recourse to law, with its delays, 
expense and uncertainty, are all the more 
valuable in view of the rapidly increasing 
prosperity of the country. If the tendency 
of prosperity is to increase litigation by 
multiplying the causes of contention, it is 
a move in the right direction to provide 
means in every department of commerce 
for arranging differences by methods so 
effective, and calculated to preserve friendly 
intercourse and good feeling among mer- 
cantile men. The present tendency is all 
the more hopeful because it appears to be 
the spontaneous result of good sense and 
convictions of self-interest. 

In England inducements to arbitrate pro- 
ceed chiefly from the legislature, which, 
besides its anxiety for the general well-being 
of the community, also aims at relieving the 
strain upon the regular tribunals of the 
country. The courts have considerable 
power to compel arbitration in certain cases; 
but the litigants do not seem to appreciate 
the efforts of judges or legislators to settle 
their disputes in any way other than that 
which the conservative instincts of the nation 
look upon as more regular and correct. 





THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF 
PETROLEUM. 

The June report of operations in the oil regions 
shows a practical revolution in production owing to 
the discovery and rapid development of the oil belt 
in Warren county, Pa. When the Bradford dis- 
trict was turning out oil at its full the trade were 
quite confident that the end of heavy oil finds was 
in sight, and predictions were freely made that the 
enormous accumulation of stocks would soon be in 
demand. The Richburg district, in Alleghany 
county, N. Y., however, developed an unexpected 
quantity of oil, and for the time being, extending 
even to June last, was the ruling factor in produc- 
tion. Bradford has been on the decline, and opera- 
tors were glib in telling how the increase in Alle- 
ghany would ofiset this decline, and so preserve the 
general average of oil produced. This plan, how- 
ever, the Warren county Cherry Grove district 
wells completely overturned. The whole problem 
of oil production during the current year is, there- 
fore, dependent upon knowledge of the extent and 
volume of the oil underlying the Cherry Grove 
district. 

The statistics of the output, exports and con- 
sumption of petroleum during the past five years 
will throw some light upon the present position of 
the product, and with that end in view the foliowing 
figures have been compiled. The annual produc- 
tion of petroleum in the United States is the point 
toward which the statistics prepared and furnished 
by the petroleum exchanges, brokers and others all 
tend; yet totals of annual production are not gen- 
erally published except in the form of daily or 
monthly averages. Some members of the trade are 
guided almost entirely in their estimates as to total 
annual production by the pipe line runs, which, as 
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one broker says, ‘‘ will prove correct in the long 
run, but may mislead temporarily."’ The shipments 
from the regions each year, added to the accumula- 
tion of stocks, give results which accord as nearly 
with the various data of daily average production 
as any method which can be employed, and has 
been used in the following table: 


Total pro- Annual 
duction, increase, 
barrels, barrels. 
13,135,670 eae 

Fest 2,027,718 

19,741,736 4,578,348 

26,132,432 6,390,096 

27,376,461 1,244,029 





These figures exhibit a very steady increase in 
production from 1877 to 1880, the rates being re- 
spectively about 18 per cent., 25 per cent. and 33 
percent. In 1881, however, the increased produc- 
tion dropped from 6,390,696 barrels in the pre- 
ceding year to 1,244,029 barrels, which equaled 
about 4 per cent. of the total product in 1880. The 
stocks in the oil regions held over at the ends of the 
years named were, as near as can be gathered, as 
follows : 





Stocks in Increase 
regions, in stocks, 
barrels, barrels, 

on 3,127,837 303,098 
187 4,015,224 1,487,387 
1879... 8,470,490 3,855,260 
1880. . 18,928,430 10,457,940 
ROBT ES ticwrcaltcah taint ate Pent: eh 26,019,704 7,091,274 


The heavy piling up of stocks during the last halt 
decade is thus plainly shown. From 3,127,837 
barrels in 1877, the mountain grew to 26,019,704 
barrels in r88r, eight times its size five years pre- 
vious. The increase in stocks annually, from less 
than one-third of 1,000,000 barrels in 1877, was 
nearly five times as large in 1878, almost thirteen 
times greater in 1879, and thirty times larger in 
1880. In 1881, however, the annual increase in 
stocks over those of 1877 was but 21, as against 30 
in 1880, some 3,365,666 barrels having been drawn 
off for consumption. The difference between the 
total annual output of petroleum and the quantity 
exported during the same years furnishes the fol- 
lowing tables as to the quantity of petroleum con- 
sumed at home, which includes that stored at tide- 
water. The quantities are given in gallons, crude 


equivalent: 


Output from Exports Home con- 
regions, from U.S. sumption, 
538,968,066 330,190,972 208, rP7 7,094 
574,392,0c0 425,754,463 148, 6: 379537 
667,231,740 516,639,474 150,592,266 
658,328,064 418,303,455 239,905,209 
851,977,870 021,785,516 230,192,354 





Or, converting the gallons into barrels, it is found 
that the domestic consumption of petroleum was, 
in 1877, 4,970,883 barrels; in 1878, 3,538,989 bar- 
rels; in 1879, 3,585,513 barrels; in 1880, 5,713,457 
barrels, and in 1881, 5,480,770 barrels, or about 
15,000 barrels daily, seven days in the week, during 
the year last named, against between 9,000 and 
10,000 barrels daily in 1877. 

This table also furnishes a good idea of the 
fluctuations annually in the shipments from the pro- 
ducing regions. Thus the increased shipments 
were 35,423,934 gallons in 1878 over the year pre- 
ceding. In 1879 the excess so sent out was g2,839,- 
740 gallons, while in 1880, 8,903,076 gallons less 
were sent from the producing centers into use than 
in 1879. In 1881, however, 193,649,205 gallons 
were put out in excess of the short year which pre- 
ceded it. The exports, detailed, are as follows: 


EXPORTS FIVE YEARS, IN GALLONS, CRUDE EQUIVALENT, 


1877 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
N.York. ks B04 270,081,195 361,795,697 322, 676,538 450, 105,223 
Boston.. 4,272,215 5,557,035 8,342,750 5,090,78 4 13,163,238 
Phila... 49,068, 1974 98,377,011 114,317,841 71,029,866 133,991,100 
Baltim’e 44,861,970 49,888,533 29,721,902 18,305,537 24,302,705 
RICH Csy Petes ci 1,849,493 2,301,230 1,290,750 223,250 
Si BFA. F500 OLR ls sale ced ein pe o's cg 2 
Cehers. et sce sese teat 1OOCay acer yes 





Tot.exp.330,199,972 425,754,463 516,639,474 $18,365,455 621,785,516 
Incre’se 95,503,491 90,855,011 *98,276,019 203,422,061 


* Decrease from prececing year. 











The shipments to foreign countries are thus seen 
to have nearly doubled since 1877, and the exports 
thus far during 1882 continue to show further gains, 
From January i to July 22 the exports of petroleum 
and petroleum products were 366,441,253 gallons, 
crude equivalent, against 290,559,529 gallons during 
a like period in 1881, the increase being 75,881,724 
gallons. From an average daily production in’ the 
United States of about 75,000 barrels the yield of oil 
has been suddenly increased to 95,000 barrels daily, 
owing to the spouting wells recently turned on in 
the Warren district. The world’s daily consump- 
tion of petroleum will not vary much from 70,000 
barrels daily. This leaves the American oil regions 
tanking or shipping 25,000 barrels of oil daily more 
than the world can possibly find use for. The 
Warren prospectors and others having ‘‘faith”’ in 
the locality claim that before the year is ended they 
will turn out 45,000 barrels of oil daily, against the 
18,000 to 20,000 barrels now produced, which will 
give a total production in the United States of 
120,000 barrels daily, or 50,000 barrels daily in 
excess of the existing wants of the world, The 


bulls in oil, however, as indicated at the beginning 
of the article, do not lose heart. ‘They believe that, 
with the limits of the ‘Cherry Grove district once 
defined, the market cannot well help taking a 
steady upward turn. Alleghany and Bradford are 
slowly waning, and consumption at home, and 
especially abroad, is rapidly growing. The pres- 
ence of a few million barrels more or less in stock 
will, therefore, cut no figure to the investor. The 
present size of stocks of petroleum is variously esti- 


mated. An average may be given at 30,000,000 
barrels, although some good judges place the 
total quantity in sight at 35,000,000 barrels. 


At the present rate of consumption the world 
over, this oil would supply all that is likely to 
be wanted for fourteen months to come. With each 
barrel of oil costing from 75c. to 80c. to produce, 
and present prices about 6oc., it is not easy to 
understand just how soon the operator’s Mecca, 
“dollar oil,"’ will come in sight. 

Since writing the above, further information from 
the Cherry Grove district has been received, and 
may be found in our regular petroleum market 
report. 


PREPARED FOODS. 


The use of prepared foods has become universal. 
A half a century ago condensed foods proper were 
unknown. Prepared foods may be broadly clas- 
sified thus: 1. Hermetically sealed, or canned, 
foods. 2. Desiccated and dried foods. 3. Steam- 
cooked condensed foods. 4. Extracts of beef, mut- 
ton, vegetables and fruits—or concentrated foods, 
This grouping also indicates the relative consump- 
tion, beginning with canned goods as the highest. 
Practically, all things edible in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms are now canned. Desiccated and 
artificially-dried vegetables and fruits are in great 
variety, and embrace equally the products of tem- 
perate and torrid zones. Condensed foods cover the 
cereals fit for table use, and milk, eggs, coffee and 
chocolate. Extracts of beef and mutton, oftentimes 
in combination with fruits, are principally used in 
hospitals and by invalids, although a well-known 
extract of beef is largely used in hotels and restaur- 
ants for making choice soups. It will readily be 
seen that the commercial value of the preparations 
contained in the four classes named is very great. 

The United States, with its vast productiveness, 
is foremost as the world’s supplier of prepared foods, 
and goods of American origin may be found at the 
remotest points of the two hemispheres. In the 
western states and on the Pacific coast the trade in 
canned goods is enormous. The bulk of the food 
supply of a prospector, a miner or a train com- 
prises bacon, flour, and canned goods, the latter 
usually exceeding in value the two former. The 
trade in prepared foods with the Pacific coast is an 
exchangeable one, there being several extensive 
canneries there, and great quantities of canned fruits 
and salmon are shipped from there. The home 
supply on the Pacific coast is lacking in oysters, 
fowls, condensed miik, pineapples, meats and 
soups. Peaches, tomatoes and. other lines fall 
short at times. 

Unfortunately no reliable statistics exist, nor can 
a just approximation be made of goods canned in 
the United States. Taking as examples four of the 
most notable products canned, and of which an ap- 
proximately correct exhibit is attainable, an idea 
may be formed of the immensity of the trade. Over 
8,500,000 bushels of oysters are annually canned. 
Of this, 5,000,c00 bushels are packed raw, and 
3,500,000 bushels cooked and hermetically sealed. 
There are 176 oysters in a bushel, and at the rate 
given there are canned each year 30 oysters for 
every inhabitant in the United States. This re- 
quires 10,500 vessels and employs 50,000 persons. 
The total amount of capital invested-is $10,000,000, 
and the wages earned are $9,000,000 in round num- 
bers. The pack of salmon on the Pacific coast for 
1881 was 861,393 Cases, Or 43,000,000 pounds. The 


following table, showing the annual pack on the 
Columbia river, Ore., for the last sixteen years, 
will give a very clear idea of the growth of the 
salmon industry there: 


No, of Price Cost 
cases. percase. of fish, 
gone $16.00 $15 

1 13.00 15 

+» 28,000 12.00 20 
-. 100,000 10,00 +20 
- 150,000 9.00 .20 
200,009 35° 224 
250,000 co 25 
250,000 i 25, 
350,000 6.50 25 

«+ 375,000 5.60 .35 
«+ 450,000 4.50 +25, 
. + 400,000 5.20 .25 
. 460,000 5.00 «25 
bas 000 4.60 -50 
+ 530,000 4.80 50 
546,393 5.00 ‘é 





The Sacramento river pack in 1881 is given by 
several authorities at 180,000 cases; Frazer and 
other lesser rivers, 135,000 cases, The annual pack 







































































of tomatoes is a large one, reaching a total 
United States of 1,500,000 cases, or 63,0 
pounds, valued at $3,300,000, The table b 
gives the pack by states: 





i Cases. Califoent 

ew pial ore 500,000 | California . 

Navylana «+ 300,000| Connecti 

eee . 180,000] Pennsylvania, Virgini: 

New York .... 155,coo| and western Meta 
Massachusetts........ 100,000 

Ohio la Ae 75,000| Total. J eae 


There is a large trade in corn, and the year y] : 
quite curiously is estimated at the same fig 
tomatoes, Or I,500,000 Cases. : “ 

wey profit to the packer for Beale up 





buy canned goods ready bi the table as er y 
he can buy raw products and prepare them. | 
fore it may be said that the industry is in on 
first throes of its expansion. 
Steam-cooked condensed foods, products 
by steam and by subjecting to great pressure 
evaporating, freed from all traces of water, 
in the era of development. Enthusiastic e: 
in this new field of industry state that in the n 
future all kinds of watery foods will be ‘sol 
condensed form, and to a great extent sup 
other preparations® Eggs and milk have a 
been successfully reduced to a powder, 
different cereals to a minimum bulk. By s 
adding hot water to condensed foods th 
returned to a state approaching nature, 
ready for use in cooking or for the tabl 
transportation and storage of these goods t 
tion in bulk caused by condensation is of | 
advantage and profit to the dealer. Their 
ages to the housekeeper are obvious. Tha 
a family’s provisions for a week may be carri 
bandbox is not an extravagant prediction, 
The commercial value of conceaunent 
largely depends upon their value to pharmacology 
Valentine’s meat juice and the various En 
meat juices are extracted by pressure, no ch 
manipulation being used. Their components” 
go parts water, 7 parts albumen and its 
pounds, 3 parts organic salts, soluble eta 
insoluble. Borden’s beef preparation is ex 
by superheated steam, and evaporated to dryne 
It contains all the elements of beef tissue. ‘tsb ov 
55 parts water, 30 parts animal gelatine, 1o 
albumen dnd its compounds, 5 parts organigiaa 5 
soluble and insoluble. 
The above extracts are classed as nutrim 
Liebig’s extract of beef contains inosin, _inos 
acid, musculin, osurazome and various 
salts, embracing common salt, a trace; potas 
a trace, left by using potash for macerati 
magnesia in combination with phosphoric acid 
components are 60 parts water, 36 p 
and soluble matter, and 4 parts insohibieinn ; 
is extracted by chemical manipulation in 
and is classed as a stimulant. 
From an economical view, the use of pr 
foods is a saving to the’farmer, merchant and 





venting the loss of produce and time which a 
when crops are handled and sold in small lots. 
merchant saves storeroom, freightage, packi 
clerk hire. The consumer saves time, fuel and | 
The refuse of meats, vegetables and fruits 
utilized at the canneries, even to the che 


ash-heaps. And this saving costs the ere 
consumer nothing, because the buying of ee ‘0 rc 
and the work of preparation can be done cheap 


facturers pay good prices for nee and stamp t that 
into ornaments for their wares. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. — 


The tariff commission has settled down to work 
Long Branch. During the week representati' 
a number of commercial and industrial inte 
have appeared before them in person or by 
with various views as to how the tariff sho 
revised. Among others the commission have h 
opinions from the chemical manufacturing inte 
the silk makers, importers of carpets, woolen ¢ Bos 
worsted fabrics, maltsters, salt makers, aniline « , 
importers and manufacturers, and the nickel 
copper mining industries. Mr. Everett P. Wheel 
representing the New York Free Trade Leag 
also presented the suggestions which those wh 
he spoke for had to make. Henry F. French, 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, appeared on = 
nesday and gave the commission an idea of 
ambiquities and inconsistencies of the tariff as ii 
now exists, ture let) 


‘ 
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The amount of business done was large, but the | ment has shown signs of pugnacity, Egyptian stocks 
course of prices has been downward. The explan- | have been the first to improve, and it has all along 
ation of this may be found in the uncertainty sur- | been recognized here that what the military party in 
rounding the future of the trade with America, Egypt wanted was a good thrashing, and that they 
coupled with the unsettled state of politics both at |] were bound to have it; consequently, on the day 
home and abroad. Production, though reduced in | before the fight the stock markets were intent on 
two of the principal districts, has, on the whole, buying Egyptian, for the reason that they believed 
been maintained on a large scale, and the total Egypt was to be beaten; and while I write, after 
it is thought, will be found quite equal to that of | the thrashing has been administered, Egyptian 
1881, which was the largest ever known. Shipments | stocks have recovered decidedly. Yesterday the 
have been large, and, if they are maintained on the | unified debt rose 2 per cent., and the preference 
same scale during the remainder of the year, some nearly 3, while consols, which during the actual 
advance in prices may be looked for. bombardment were dull, are now decidedly buoyant. 
In fact, the relief experienced has been surprisingly 
great. 

Yet the interests at stake are very material, indeed. 
To say that we hold £50,000,000 of Egyptian secu- 
rities is probably within the mark, while there were 
thousands of British subjects a very short time ago 
who found lucrative employment in Egypt and are 
now almost or entirely destitute. But what caused 
the weakness in home securities on Tuesday was 
the telegram to the effect that the canal was closed. 
What would be the result of closing the canal for 
any lengthened period is a question in every mer- 
chant’s mind at this moment. The bulk of our 
Indian and Chinese trade, and a large portion even 
of the Australian trade, now passes through that 
great waterway, and the mass of tonnage created 
for the purpose of the canal traffic can only be 
described as enormous. Latterly as many as thirty 
British merchantmen of large tonnage have passed 
daily through the Suez canal, and these vessels are 
certainly but ill adapted to make the journey around 
the cape. Their coal-carrying capacity, like their 
draught, has been specially adapted for the canal 
service, and when the telegram arrived from Port 
Said to the eftect. that the canal was closed there 
was naturally no little consternation. Nobody 
could ship to the east. Exporters were as unwilling 
to dispatch their goods as shipowners were unwilling 
to accept their freights. War risks were quoted at 
Lloyds’, and options were given to captains to 
avoid the canal by going around the cape, or not to 
complete their voyages should the condition of the 
canal render it necessary. Yesterday’s telegrams, 
however, were more reassuring. It did not appear 
that the canal had been injured in any way, and, 
though vessels were detained for the time being at 
Port Said, it was thought that this precaution was 
only taken until the gunboats had reported the canal 
clear. You will know by the time this reaches you 
the correct version of the affair; but itis useful to 
inquire what would be the effect upon trade sup- 
posing the canal were actually closed for some 
months, 

There can be little doubt that America would 
benefit from such a catastrophe. In the first place 
there would be a mass of steam shipping available 
which would be well adapted for the Atlantic 
trade, though very ill adapted for the long journey 
round the cape. The probability is that as freights 
rose to India, so they would fall to New York, and 
exceptionally: cheap carriage would be secured to 
American producers all through the autumn ship- 
ping season. Not long ago I pointed out in your 
columns how greatly India had recently benefited 
by the high prices ruling in the United States, and 
how, aided by the Suez canal, that great depend- 
ency of this country had become your most import- 
ant rival as regards cotton, and one of the most 
important as regards wheat. But stop the canal 
and throw: the canal shipping largely upon the 























































































































he Controller of the Currency reports that 49 
tional banks have organized as new institutions 
with the same name by which they were known 
prior to the passage of the act extending the charters 
of national banks. The reorganization of these 
anks makes necessary the issue of notes of new 
esigns to them. ‘The distinctive feature of the new 
bank note will be a porteait of the late President 
held. There is tobe no change in the vignettes 
the notes of other denominations, but seal and 
harter number is to be printed in brown and the 
asury numbers in blue. The borders of the 
e of all the notes are to be printed in brown, 
brown lathework in the center in place of the 
rical engravings heretofore used. The charter 
ber of the bank will be engraved six different 
im in the border of each of the new notes of every 
omination, so that the title of each note can be 
ily ascertained hereafter from fragments of the 
es. Upon the center of the back of each note 





















































more decided the measures that our government 
would adopt with this object in view, the more 
cordial would be the support of the mercantile 
interests of the country. What steps are likely to 
be taken to secure this it is hard to conjecture. 
What we should like most of all would be for 
Europe to constitute us formally the guardians of 
that great highway; but then it appears very doubt- 
ful whether Europe would do anything of the sort. 
It is equally certain that we could not permit any 
other power thus to hold the destinies of our mer- 
cantile marine at their disposal. How is it all to be 
settled, is a question which it is quite impossible to 
answer ; but it does not require any very lengthened 
consideration of the case to prove that we are 
engaged upon a question not only of vital import- 
ance to ourselves, but one most difficult of satis- 
factory settlement; and in the mean time our 
Egyptian investments, which a few months back 
were proving so wonderfully profitable, have suf 
fered a terrible blight upon their prospects. It is 
plain that British capital cannot be sent back to 
Egypt until matters are satisfactorily arranged. 















































At a fair estimate, 25,000 loom workers in Eng- 
land, earning $r2s, 000 a week, are engaged in 
making cloth from Egyptian cotton. The cessation 
of trade would also affect those who supply the 
enormous demand for cotton goods in Egypt. At 
Hull alone there are 2,500 people employed in 
crushing Egyptian cottonseed, which forms one-half 
of England's oilseed supply. The other seeds 
which make inferior oilcake would be enhanced in 
price by the scarcity, and agriculturists would there- 
fore feel the loss, while English soap boilers would 
have to find some substitute for the 50,000 tons of 
Egyptian cottonseed oil they now annually use, or 
stop work. ‘To all these prospective losses must be 
added that of the English freight-ship owners, whose 
interests in the trade are enormous. The growth 
and extent of Egyptian trade has been largely due 
to English enterprise, capital and direction. With 
these aids the productions of the country have 
nearly trebled in twenty years, and latterly the 
cultivator has been able to borrow money for 
developing his property at 12, instead of at 40, per 
cent., as formerly. 


ze green figures, so that the notes of each and 
‘y bank hereafter issued will bear a distinctive 








CALIFORNIA WINES. 

San lvancisco, F uly 20,—There are wine makers 
who likewise deal in wine as a business, and there 
are middlemen who stand between the maker and 
consumer. ‘These two classes regulate the price 
of wine at the cellars, the local and extra demand 
having little or no influence on the prime cost. 

In passing it may be as well to dispose of the idea 
that California is now or is likely to be in the near 
future a wine-exporting country. By this is meant 
shipping wine in quantity to foreign markets, Ship- 
ments are made to Honolulu, Mexico and Central 
America for consumption there, but the quantity is 
insignificant. One direct shipment to Germany 
resulted disastrously. It was a badly-assorted lot, 
and was not a fair standard California wine either, 
but it could not realize nearly as much in Europe as 
it would have brought in San Francisco, and it was 
ultimately sent to New York andsold. This experi- 
ment will hardly be repeated ; yet statements recently 
appeared in a New York daily journal to the effect 
that France imported California wine to blend with 
its home product, or to put up in French parcels 
and export to the United States as genuine French 
wine. There is no foundation whatever for such a 
statement. The frauds in the sale of California 
wine are nearly all of home manufacture. 

Last season's vintage in California did not quite 
reach 9,000,000 gallons; making allowance for the 
increased area of bearing vines, and loss caused by 
the late frost, 10,000,000 gallons will be a fair esti- 
mate jor this season. There is still a very large 
margin of consumption left to be filled before the 
country is in a position to supply the home demand 
for wine, much less export its wine products; 
31,451 gallons represented the total export of domes- 
tic wine for the ten months ending April 30, 1882, 
Instead of looking to a foreign market just now, it 
would be better to stimulate the home demand by 
cultivating the public taste through producing 
superior qualities. And just here comes the diffi 
culty. The public taste is not educated to appre- 
ciate native wine. Every plausible trick is resorted 
to for the purpose of disguising the fact that the 
wine consumed is Californian. Reference is here 
made to the home trade. The eastern trade in 
California wine will be dealt with further on. In 
San Francisco and elsewhere in this state, Cali- 
fornia wine is bottled and sold quite extensively 


wo weeks ago BRADSTREET'S published the 
ts of an investigation into the commercial 
eath ‘rate at leading cities in the United States 

the half year ended June 30. In reviewing 
article, the Philadelphia Press goes somewhat 
in its deductions from the data given than 
attempted in the comments made in_ this 
mal. The Press concluded by saying: ‘No 
sr proof of the danger of drawing general con- 
s from the failures of a half year, however, 
be afforded than the fact that under this 
ng the average expectation of life for a busi- 
firm would be over forty years, and, instead of 
tenths Sprepeaning i in twenty years, barely a 
would go under.”” It was further stated that 
e explanation of this fact is the wide variation in 
number of failures in different years. In fur- 
nishing the first attempt at a proper analysis of the 
yusiness deaths of the country, it was with the 
ae intention on the part of BRADSTREET's to 





It is the custom of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England at their annual shows to hold competi- 
tive examinations of implements of husbandry, as 
well as cattle, and for which medals and other prizes 
are distributed. In past years the competition for 
these distinctions has been very keen, notably 
among the large agricultural engineers, who were 
always represented at these shows; and the stand- 
ard of excellence of such makers has been so uni- 
formly high that nearly all manufacturers of any 
importance have obtained at one time or another 
the coveted marks of merit. Many of them are thus 
contentedly living on the relics of past reputation, 
and with others the novelty of the thing has worn 
off to such an extent that among the exhibitors at 
the recent show in England it is significant that 
none of the great Lincolnshire firms were repre- 
sented. It is not easy to explain this falling offi. 
But if, as seems probable, the best people no longer 
think the prizes worth competing for, it is equally 
probable that the best days of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society are over, as its success heretofore has, 
of course, depended on the high class of competition 
it invoked. It also seems as though the general 
policy of the society itself, in the details of manage- 
ment and prizes, is largely to blame for the declin- 
ing importance. 


a series of years furnish a basis for such con- 
‘ions with reference to business mortality as the 
ess refers to. 





The Baltimore Sw prints an elaborate article 
col cerning the recently-developed and far-reaching 
& altimore & Ohio Telegraph Company. It ap- 

ears that this company, by its own and connecting 
, communicates with 535 points in the United 
co and 33 in the Dominion of Canada. The 
wire wire to connect New York and Baltimore, and thus 
give the company a continuous line of its own from 
i the metropolis to St. Louis, is now rapidly con- 
structing. The Swz also reviews at length the inci- 
‘dents which led up to and finally secured the 
altimore & Ohio Railroad Company a telegraph 
rvice of its own independent of the Western 
nion, which had succeeded in absorbing all rivals. 
€ point is thus made conspicuous that a formid- 
sle rival to the Western Union monopoly in the 
United States exists in the Baltimore & Ohio line 
and connections. 





The condition of Egyptian trade has an important 
bearing upon trade and industry in England, where 
present possibilities are causing great anxiety. How 
well founded this is the following approximate figures 
of exports from Egypt will show: 


cre 


® 

a he Philadelphia Times publishes an abstract 
the official report of the Post Office Depart- 
ent, at Washington, for 1881, in which the errors 
ndling mail matter at nine leading cities are 


England 
Amount, Value, takes 
280,000,000 $45,000,000 Two-thirds. 
Hoceeeer 10,000,000 go per cent, 


Cotton, pounds 
Cottonseed... ....«.« 








en, together with the number of pieces of matter | Wheat and beans, q 1,0¢0,000 _*8\750,000 75, ber cent. American trade, and we should next autumn wit- | with French labels, some being imitations of the 
led. The exhibit was called forth by an interview | Sugar, tons............ 30,0c0 3,000,000 early all. | ness a very different state of affairs. The fact is | labels of celebrated houses, others being more inno- 
Wool, ivory, gum,etc. ........ 2,500,000 Nearly all. 


New York newspaper reporter with a post office 
iner, who stated that the postal service at New 
was the most efficient in the country. The 
adds that friends of the Philadelphia post- 
ster are surprised that the New York post office 
ould be continually held up as a model when the 
the official report of 1881 is as follows: — 


Pieces No. of 
ae errors. 
408,117,692 103,354 
141,786,948 82,903 
+ 117,401,248 25,407 


the canal has now become a necessity to us. To 
stop it would mean ruin to a large number of 
our shipowners, while throwing India back con- 
siderably in the scale of mercantile nations. The 
remarkable development of India’s trade in recent 
years, in spite of the depreciation of the rupee, has 
been due partly to her railways and partly to the 
canal, and it is recognized here that we can as soon 
think of surrendering our rights in the one as in the 
other. It was curious to note, when some ten 


cent deceptions because they do not pirate a trade- 
mark. The deception lies in the fact that what is 
sold as French wine is really Californian, and the 
wide extent to which this fraud is carried on 
prevents anything like an approach to a proper 
appreciation of homemade wine, and creates the 
false impression that it is not nearly equal to im- 
ported. In nine cases out of ten the wine sold in 
hotels and restaurants in California as imported 
wine is made and bottled here. ‘The immense 


Egypt imports manufactured goods, machinery, 
coal, etc., to the falue of $25,000,000 or $30,000,000, 
of which England contributes four-fifths. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOMBARD STREET AND THE BOM- 
BARDMENT. 


me Wishes ge London, Fuly 13.—For the last three days the talk | days back it was reported that Arabi Pasha con- | profit in this deception is what keeps it up. The 
~ 67,10 028 8 ; | of the street has been the bombardment of the forts | templated the sinking of some barges in the canal, | vendor pockets the premium on his own rascality, 
+ 24,114,340 7bo 


at Alexandria, and there are some really interesting 
matters to consider in connection with that remark- 
able occurrence. All along it has been a case of the 
weak man being more ready to fight than the strong, 
and the doubts and fears which h&ve assailed us for 
the past few months have been far more depressing 
than the reality. I should think that never before 
on the eve of a big bombardment have the stocks 
of both belligerents been as firm as were consols 
and Egyptian bonds on Monday. It was admitted 
that if only the Egyptians could shoot straight they 
might cause us considerable damage, and the loss 
of a first-class iron-clad now-a-days knocks a big 
hole in a £1,000,000, Yet, whenever our govern- 


how instantaneously Indian securities were affected. 
Indian railway stocks, though guaranteed by the 
state, at once ran down 4 or 5 per cent., and 
Indian banks and trading companies of all kinds 
shared a similar fate. Government, sterling and 
rupee paper joined in the general downward move- 
ment. Even silver has fallen %4d. an ounce, because 
it is feared that the shutting up of the canal would 
preclude its going to India. It becomes also ap- 
parent from the fright which we have now experi- 
enced that we must not for the future leave the 
safety of the Suez canal to the chance humors of an 
Egyptian adventurer. On this point the expression 
of opinions in London is very pronounced, and the 


and gratifies the snobbery of his customer, who 
thinks itis not good form to drink anything but 
French wine. The effect, however, is detrimental 
to the wine makers, who do not reap any advantage 
in price from the steadily increased consumption of 
their vintages, as they would do were California 
wine honestly sold; and this necessarily results in 
less care in the process of manufacture. 

I was told by one of the oldest wine makers in the 
state, who has a national reputation, that it was 
absolutely indispensable to the doing of business to 
affix a foreign label at the request of a customer. 
If his house did not do it another would. ‘'I never 
use a trade-mark, however,’’ he said. ‘St, Julien 


Tots %s 
the point is therefore made that, while the New 
York post office handled about 2% the quantity of 
a matter handled by the Philadelphia office, the 
former made more than five times the number of 
errors occurring at the Philadelphia office. In other 
ds, while one piece in seventy went astray at 
ladelphia, one in forty caused trouble at New 





reviewing the course of the British iron trade 
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or Larose, for example, are not trade-marks. The 
name of a firm is; and, if I got an order for one 
hundred cases of wine with a French label, I would 
not hesitate to affix either of these, or something 
with French on it. I got an order recently for ten 
cases of burgundy, which was to be put up in bur- 
gundy bottles, with capsules, but without labels. I 
knew what that meant. My wine is very nearly 
equal to the best imported burgundy, and would 
pass for it. I wholesale it at $5 a case, and retail 
at $6. The imported wine of the same class sells 
at $17 to $18 a case, and the difference in price 
tempts the retailer to affix a foreign label, which is 
either imported or bought from engravers here.” 

In further conversation my informant said that 
this class of business was chiefly done by retailers, 
who thereby make immense profits on the sale of 
California wines. Said he: ‘' There are men who 
affect to be connoisseurs who are deceived every 
day of their lives. I was at a hotel at a fashionable 
watering-place in this state recently, and ordered 
a bottle of my which cost 75¢c. A 
gentleman sitting close to me sneered at my vulgar 
taste, and ordered Chateau Lafitte, by the card, for 
which he paid $1.50. Now, I had sold that very 
wine with the label affixed to the hotel-keeper, and 
it was precisely like what I had been drinking. 
This gentleman fancied he was drinking French 
wine, and would probably have declared it abom- 
inable stuff if he had been assured that it was of 
California production,” 

“You can have no idea of the extent to which this 
fraud is carried,” he further remarked. ‘‘ Come up 
stairs with me, and IJ will show you how the thing is 
worked in a few seconds. Ascending to his bottling 
department, I saw an immense quantity of bottles 
piled up in cases, boxes and crates, and a dozen 
men busily engaged washing them. These bottles 
were bought from junk dealers, and came from all 
parts of the state. ‘‘ This is what is happening in 
all other large establishments in the trade,"’ he con- 
tinued. ‘' You see nearly all of these bottles have 
foreign labels, and doubtless their contents were 
sold as imported wine. Nearly all, however, con- 
tained California wine. The labels and the bottles 
show that. Just look over them and satisfy your- 
self." Taking up a bottle indiscriminately here and 
there from the huge pile, one read such labels as 
‘*Cantenac Medoc, 1864, D. Ruett, Bordeaux,” 
under coronet; ‘‘ Margaux Medoc, F. Keppler & 
Co., Bordeaux,"’ with ‘‘F. K., Paris, London and 
Bordeaux" in a circle, being an imitation of ‘the 
trade-mark of a famous house; an imitation ‘‘ Cha- 
teau Margaux, Laland, Dubos & Co., Bordeaux’; a 
San Francisco label of Sauterne ‘‘ Pouget fils, Bor- 
deaux,'’ on a genuine bottle; and, meaner fraud 
still, a San Francisco label of ‘‘Cantenac, Pouget 
fils, Bordeaux,’’ under monogram, on a California- 
made bottle. A label of what purported to be 
German hock—'‘ Rauenthaler, F. Weller & Co., 
Mainz,'’—was stuck on a French claret bottle, and 
an imitation of the Chateau Larose label, bought 
in San Francisco at $7 per thousand, might be read 
ona good many more. St. Julien and Lafitte were 
fayorites. A fac-simile of the famous ‘‘Duc de 
Montebello”’ label might be seen on a California 
bottle, and on another the label of an imaginary 
firm, ‘‘ E. Blossier & Co., Rheims.’ But the clear 
and palpable intent of all was fraud. It was only 
by inspecting that heap of silent testimony that one 
could realize the magnitude of the evil, which is 
most likely to continue while the public submit to 
overcharge as a tribute to their affected discrimina- 
tion and cultivated taste in wine. But the profits 
are not equally divided. Only two genuine bottles 
and labels were encountered during the search, 
though there may have been more. 

The fraudulent methods do not by any means end 
there. during a recent visit to a large wine 
house here, goo cases of French bottles, packed in 
French-made boxes, with a straw cover for each 
bottle, which had formed part of a shipment of 
I,200 cases to the San Francisco market. The de- 
ception in this instance, with carefully selected 
labels, would be perfect, and will doubiless be con- 
summated. I have in my possession a score of 
imitation labels of the finest brands of sparkling 
and still wines from France and Germany, which 
were sent as samples to the trade; also an assort- 
ment from a New York house. In this city a dealer 
in corks does quite a large business in French wine 
labels. 
in all eastern cities, or printed to order. 

The export of California wine by sea during 188 
was 1,505,262 gallons; by railroad, 1,340,103 gal- 
lons ; making a total of 2,845,365 gallons. For thie 
ten months ending April 30, 1882, the United States 
imported from abroad 3,995,300 gallons, 
401,529 dozen bottles. The foreign importation 
represents the costlier descriptions of wine. Of the 
2,845,365 gallons of California wine exported last 


own make, 


I saw, 


Similar labels may be bought, I presume, 


plus 








year, that shipped by sea, which was rather more 
than half, went to New York; the balance of 
1,340,103 gallons by rail was distributed in New 
Orleans, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 
and other cities. It follows, therefore, that there 
should be a large consumption of California wine 
east of the Rocky mountains, and that it should 
appear on all wine cards. I inquired how this mat- 
ter stood from Mr. Arpad Haraszthy, who recently 
published a statement over his signature in the 
Merchant, to the effect that one wine firm in San 
Francisco had ‘‘a contract to supply 30,000 gallons 
of wine to the manufacturers of gas champagne in 
New York city," and that there are three or four 
houses which sell largely to eastern firms who make 
a trade of adulterating wines. He remarked that, 
although there was a large consumption of Cali- 
fornia wine in eastern cities, it was not sold as such, 
Said he: ‘‘In 1876 I was in the east, and had a hard 
time looking for California wine. I did not get it 
from Boston to Philadelphia, and from Chicago to 
St. Louis; but most of the wine I drank at these 
places I recognized as California vintage, although 
having foreign labels. I did not speak about it, 
because I had hopes myself to sell some wine to 
them. Iam convinced things have not improved 
since. Probably two-thirds of the wine sold in 
eastern hotels and places of public resort, with 
foreign labels, comes from California. Zinfandel 
costs $4 a case retail, and by sticking a Lafitte label 
on the bottles it sells for $14. There is a big profit, 
and eastern dealers are not a bit more scrupulous 
than those we have in California. It is a pity it 
should be so, but we must recognize the fact.” 

The conversation turned upon the Clardy bill and 
the manufacture of gas champagne, and Mr. 
Haraszthy said it was unquestionably true that 
white wines were shipped from California to New 
York and treated by the carbonic acid gas process, 
with the addition of alum, glycerine and glucose. 
California wine which sells at $5 a case in: its 
original state fetches $15 to $20 a case after adul- 
teration, when it is exceedingly deleterious to health, 
its consumers being liable to lead-poisoning. It 
takes two years’ handling in bottle to make a sound 
sparkling wine by natural process. By the gas pro- 
cess only a few days are needed to turn out the 
stuff. Seven years ago there were five firms making 
champagne by natural process in San Francisco, 
but, although backed by sufficient capital, four of 
them went out of business, being unable to compete 
with the two gas champagne firms. Mr. Haraszthy 
alone makes sparkling wine by natural process in 
California, and he professes to be greatly dis- 
couraged, 

The State Viticultural Commission and all the 
viticultural clubs except that of Napa have peti- 
tioned in favor of the Clardy bill, which would dis- 
courage the mariufacture of gas champagne; but a 
few wine makers who favor Dr. Gall's system of 
‘‘assisting nature’’ in the work of fermentation. are 
opposed to it. The weight of opinion is decidedly 
in its favor; and if Congress passed the Clardy 
bill, and required wine makers and dealers to use 
only genuine labels under heavy penalties, it would 
put a stop to widespread fraud, and create a healthy 
demand for American wine, instead of the present 
spurious trade in it under foreign labels. If the 
Clardy bill becomes a law it willmake San Francisco 
a great bottling center. 





FLUCTUATIONS IN LAKE FREIGHTS. 

Chicago, Fuly 22.—The low rates at which wheat 
and corn have been carried from this city to Buffalo 
and Kingston by lake this season have raised several 
interesting questions as to the forces and influences 
contributing to this result. The lowest paying rate 
at which wheat can be transported by vessel from 
this port to Buffalo is 3c. per bushel, and yet 
in 1881 and during the present season freight rates 
on wheat and corn were quoted as low as c. per 
bushel. 

This was not fairly a quotable rate, however, as 
in the cases mentioned the wheat was taken by pro- 
pellers as ballast; but during both seasons regular 
contracts were made at 14%c. and 2c. per bushel to 
Buffalo. The average rate for the season of 1881 
was 29/;9¢. per bushel for corn and 34/;9c. for wheat, 
and the average this year will be lower. 

The significance of these figures is shown by com- 
parison with the rates of previous years. In 1867 
the average rate of lake freight from Chicago to 
Buffalo was 67/;9c. for wheat and 5%%c. for corn; 
in 1868 it was 71/ygc. for wheat and 6c. for corn; 
in 1869, 68/j9c. for wheat and 68/,9c. for corn; in 
1870, 58/yoc. for wheat and 54/;9c. for corn; in 
1871, 76/;9c. for wheat and the same for corn; in 
1872, 111/;9c. for wheat and 103/;9c. for corn; in 


1873, 76/y9c. for wheat and 72/j9c. for corn. This 
In 1874 the 


represented the era of paying freights. 
rates dropped to 4c, for wheat and 36/,9c. for corn, 





In 1875 there was a further decline, the average for 
the year being 34/9¢. for wheat and 3c. for corn. 
In 1876 freights touched the lowest mark in the his- 
tory of lake commerce, up to that time the average 
for the year being 31/y9c. for wheat and 26/;9c. for 
corn. In,1877 there was a slight improvement, the 
average rate going up to 3}4c. for wheat and 32/,9¢. 
for corn. But in 1878 there was another decline, 
taking the average for the year, down to 31/9¢. for 
wheat and 27/,9c. for corn. In 1879 there was an 
advance to an average rate of 47/y9c. for wheat and 
42/y9c. for corn, and a further advance in 1880, taking 
the rate up to 56/y9c. for wheat and 51/;9c. for corn. 
In 1881 the rates, for a limited season, went lower 
than ever before. Wheat was carried to Buffalo for 
%c, per bushel, and for weeks tc., 1c. and 2c. 
were the ruling rates forcorn. The average rates 
for the season were 34/,9¢. for wheat and 29/;9c. for 
corn. The lowest rates were in August, October 
and November, and the highest 5c. for corn at the 
opening of navigation in May. This year the sea- 
son opened late in March, with.a 2c. raterin corn, 
and this was the average rate throughout April and 
May. In June the rate went down to 1% @2c. for 
corn and 2c. on wheat, and there has been little 
variation from this, the rates standing now at 2c. on 
corn and 2%c. on wheat. This will make the 
average for the season lower than ever before. In 
the meantime, rates to Kingston have been 5 @6c. 
for wheat. 

The highest rate on grain by lake from Chicago 
to Buffalo during the war period was 2oc. per 
bushel. ‘Taking the period immediately after the 
war, we have a rate of 934c: for wheat and gc. for 
corn in 1864; a rate of 97/,9c. for wheat and gc. 
for corn in 1865, and a rate of 123/;9c. for wheat 
and 114/;9c. for corn in 1866. This brings us to 
the beginning of the period in 1867, when the rates 
declined one-half. 

Or, dividing the eighteen seasons since 1863 so 
as to tally with the .date-line of the great fire at 
Chicago, the average for the eight years ending 
with 1871 is 82/9c¢. for wheat and 7c. for corn. 
For the two years given to rebuilding the city the 
average rate was 9c. for wheat and 88/,9c. for corn. 
For the eight years beginning with 1874 (the first 
low-rate year) and ending with 1881, the average 
rate was 38/,9c. for wheat and 3c. for corn. 

In accounting for these fluctuations in lake freight 
rates several forces or agencies are to be considered 
—railroad competition, amount of grain to be car- 
ried, the great fire, the use of propellers and barges 
on the lakes, and the plans of railroad companies to 
force the sail vessels out of the grain-carrying trade. 

Up to 1863 comparatively little grain went east 
from Chicago by rail. That is to say, up to that 
time the railroads had not exerted any perceptible 
influence on the grain-carrying trade of the lake 
route. In 1863 the grain shipments by rail were 
89,861 bushels of wheat and 302,050 bushels of corn, 
while the shipments by lake were 10,646,552 bushels 
of wheat and 24,749,400 bushels of corn. 

The scale first turned in favor of the railroads in 
1866, when lake freights went up to 123/j9c. per 
bushel. The shipments of wheat that year were 
5,827,846 bushels by lake and 4,055,303 bushels by 
rail; the shipments of flour, 481,491 barrels by lake 
(against 1,207,345 barrels in 1863) and 1,499,816 
barrels by rail; the shipments of corn, 31,257,855 
bushels by lake and 1,369,771 bushels by rail. 

The next year, however, when lake freights de- 
clined one half, the shipments of wheat were 8,492,- 
187 bushels by lake and 1,899,277 bushels by rail, 
and this proportion was kept up until 1871, the year 
following the great fire, when the rail shipments 
went down to 686,576 bushels, and the lake ship- 
ments were 12,120,923 bushels, In»1872, when the 
lake freights went up over 50 per cent., the ship- 
ments by rail were 3,122,166 bushels, and the ship- 
ments by lake 8,831,870 bushels. In 1873 lake 
freights returned to the scale of 1871, but the ship- 
ments of wheat by rail went up to 8,149,209 bushels, 
and by lake to 15,528,984 bushels. ‘This ratio held 
good under the pressure of the low rates by lake in 
1874, but in 1875 the still lower rates by lake made 
the shipments stand 16,061,054 bushels by lake and 
5,966,619 bushels by rail. In 1876, under the lowest 
lake rates reached up to that time, the shipments 
were 7,396,369 bushels by lake and 5,378,792 bushels 
by rail. 

In 1880 the shipments east by lake were 527,873 
barrels of flour, 16,885,046 bushels wheat, 72,400,769 
bushels corn; and the shipments by rail, 2,234,854 
barrels of flour, 611,242 bushels of wheat and 21,172,- 
165 bushels of corn. 

The shipments of corn by rail showed no marked 
increase on the maximum reached in 1869 (4,501,481 
bushels) until the year of low lake freights in 1876, 
when the shipments by rail went up to 17,299,232 
bushels, and the shipments by lake to 28 104,265 
bushels, The rule in later years has been for the 


































































































bulk of the corn to go by lake, the bulk of tthe 
by rail, and for the wheat to be divided b 
the two. 3 wy 
It was not rail competition that lowered frei; 
rates on the lake so much as the introduction 
pellers and large grain barges by the tra 
companies. A large steam vessel, with tv 
of large lake barges in tow, could carry 


a revolution in the grain business of the lal 
was often to the interest of the railroad com 
owning lines of steamers to take grain from I 
Buffalo at extremely low rates, and this was 
a disturbing influence. These steam ve: 
the large full-rigged barges lately introdue 
the low rates last season, as well as this, altt 

in both seasons the short grain crop a id 
schemes of speculators had considerable infl 





THE STATE OF TRADE AT TO 

Toronto, Fuly 25.—During the past two m 
the general merchandise markets at this p 
been dull and uninteresting. In June 
many dry goods merchants were gloomy, 
eral sorting-up demand being very backwe 
to the unfavorable weather. The movement 
much behind that of the corresponding mo 
1881, and, as a rule, stocks held here wi 
larger. A week or ten days ago a differet 
began to show itself, and at present merchar 


yield of wheat is likely to be better BP las : 
which was up to the average. The crop this 
is somewhat backward, but fallewheat is 


for export will probably be about the 
last year—z2,000,000 bushels. Under 
cumstances the trade outlook has imp: 
all that is now required for a large 
ment is a severe winter. Stocks of heavy woc 


the demand for new goods would be stimul: | 
The importations of dry goods have been k ge, 


prices have been accepted, especially fo 
A year ago the SEE of white and gray c co! 


orders. Not to be taken short, there was ala 
portation this year from England, and the C: 
manufacture increased, so that stocks at p 
very full. A feature of this season’s trad 


goods on account of the cold weather, t 
not to be idle, booked a large number of ord er 
the fall trade. This is rushing the seasons with a 
vengeance, and will undoubtedly show itself in the iT 
smallness of the orders for the coming mont : 
The general feeling, however, among merchant: 
the present time is one of hopefulness, and quite 
contrast with that of a month ago. The de 
from the Northwest have increased, and shipm 
there have been on quite an extensive scale. Ri pol 
from merchants as to payments differ material] y, | 
it can hardly be doubted that they are less 
than a year ago. Our hardware merchant: 
done well, the volume of trade keeping up 
exceeding the movement of last year. Values | 
fluctuated but little, and at this time are very 
especially pig iron, tin, ete. Orders for shelf 
are coming in freely, and manufacturers of hi 
implements find it difficult to keep up with t 
mand. In groceries there has been but a mo 
business, but after harvest the chances are tha 
will improve. Stocks as a rule are light in botl 
and country. Trade in sugars is usually active 
this season, but the limited quantities of small 
offering is a decided check at present to its'm m0} 
ment. There are very few fish in market, and dr 
fruits are in small stock. Teas are in moderate d 
mand and firm. Provisions have been les 
than usual the past week, owing somewhat 
unsettled condition of the western market. S$ 
of cured meats are very light, and importations 
the United States will probably be larger th 
several years past. The butter export trade h: 
been as active as some years. The supply” 
large, and prices have advanced beyond what 
porters are warranted in paying. 
Breadstufts have been inactive, with trade\ 2 
wholly confined to wheat and flour. In sympath' 
with outside markets, prices have declined, | 
stocks held here are small. The wheat crop 
year will probably amount to 31,500,000 bush 
2,000,000 bushels more than last re r 
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been little or no trade in peas on account of the 
‘short supply. 
& During J une the discounts of all the banks together 
increased some $3,000,000, and they are now more 
than at any other time in the history of Canadian 
anking. Speculation has been very tame for some 
time, but there are signs of revival. Bank stocks, 
in which the most trading is done, are generally 
lower than they have been for about six months, 
but for all that are too high for conservative oper- 
tors. Several unsuccessful attempts have been 
ide to advance them, but later on, when the 
s are assured, they will likely sell higher than 
esent. 





ve ADVISORY COMMISSION ON THE 
mee | LAZL WAY OUESTION. 

In January of this year Messrs. Allen G. Thur- 
man, E. B, Washburne and Thomas M. Cooley 
Te selected by the New York Central & Hudson 
; the New York, Lake Erie & Western; 
E ae and the Baltimore & Ohio ral 
ys, as an advisory commission upon ‘the 
ces in rates that should exist both east- 
wdly and:westwardly upon all classes of freights 
en the several terminal Atlantic ports,” and to 
‘tupon the same. This commission has now 
itted its report. Its conclusions are deemed of 
at importance as to warrant the reproduction 
‘more essential portions thereof below. 
question before the commission is formulated 
e report as follows: 
he subject referred to is that commonly spoken 
under the designation of differential rates. In 
ference, however, and in the paper which fol- 
, the term is made use of in a somewhat re- 
ed sense, being applied not to the differences 


. 
_Or fre 


ght as they are arranged in the tariffs of 
poste ght charges, but to the difterences in rates which 
nade by the railroad companies as between the 
ral Atlantic seaport cities and the interior 
where the freights are taken up or deliy- 
. It appears that the four railroad companies 


ioned, and which, with the Grand Trunk of 


generally been accustomed to make higher 
rges for the transportation of freights between 
y York and Boston, as eastern termini, and the 
(aan of the interior, than between Phila- 
_ délphia and Baltimore and the like towns; and that 
at the present time they seem to agree in the policy 
and propriety of making these differences. An idea 
the extent of the differences is indicated by the 
ent that, taking the charges for the trans- 
tation of eastward-bound freights from Chicago 

to New York as the standard, the charges to Boston 
are made the same, and those to Philadelphia 2c. 
and to Baltimore 3c. per roo pounds less. On 
westward-bound freights the differences are not 
‘uniform, but are made higher in’ the case of those 
classes of property which are rated highest in the 
- freight tariffs. As between the seaboard cities and 
t. Louis, Cincinnati, Toledo and other western 
towns, the rates are proportioned to the Chicago 
e according to mileage. ‘This is the existing rule 
practice. Whether it is right or proper to make 
such discrimination in the charges for the 
portation of property between the Atlantic 
es and the cities of the interior, and if so, to 
t extent, is the question referred, and nothing 


La ap way of defining the situation and the conflict- 
¢ views taken of it, the commissioners say : 
Three distinct views of the differential rates were 
-and urged before us, which may be shortly 
ed, as follows: The New York view, that the dif- 
ences made in the rates in favor of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia were wholly wrong and should be abro- 
gated; the Baltimore view, that the differentials 
_ were right in principle, but, if anything, too small; 
the Philadelphia view, that the differentials should 
continue, but that they ought not to discriminate as 
etween Philadelphia and Baltimore. In the interior 
we encountered much difference in opinion, but no 
7 views distinctively peculiar.’’ In relation to these 
conflicting claims of the seaboard cities, the com- 
mission conclude: ‘‘ Nothing in our investigation 
has struck us more forcibly than the fact that the 
ee of railroad business has been such as to 
take from the several trunk line roads nearly all of 
‘P purely local character which they formerly pos- 
ed. The time appears to have gone by when 
: FE edaieats of any one of them can be concentrated 
upon and be bound up indissolubly with the interests 
any one city, so as to constitute it either the 
pendent or the champion of that city as against 
the rest of the Union, or even as against any other 
umercial center of the Union.” 
s to ‘‘ the principles which should control,” the 
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commissioners say: ‘‘It seemed to have been taken 
for granted, in the arguments presented to us, that 
the existing differentials had not been determined on 
any principle, but that they were the result of a 
compromise between the railroad companies, where- 
by they had purchased peace between themselves. 
Three different principles, however, were suggested 
by different parties as those which should control, 
and these found advocates in different localities, 
according as, it was thought, those localities would 
be favored by their operation respectively. These 
three principles may be designated respectively : 
the distance principle, the cost principle, and the 
competitive principle. Itis, however, proper to say 
that those who advocated the first and the second of 
these principles generally agreed that the third 
should not be discarded, but that it had its legit- 
imate place, and must have its legitimate influence 
also.” 

First, as to the distance principle. By this is 
understood to mean. that the shortest line from 
Chicago to each of the Atlantic cities should be 
taken as the standard for measuring the freight 
charges between Chicago and that city, and that 
the charges for all the cities should then be deter- 
minedbythemileage. Byreferring tothe accompany- 
ing table it will be seen that if the mileage standard 
were adopted the freight charges between NewYork 
and Chicago would be about Io per cent. greater 
than those between Philadelphia and Chicago, and 
about 13 per cent. more than those between Balti- 
more and Chicago; those between New York and 
Cincinnati would be about 28 per cent. more than 
between Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and about 38 
per cent. more than between Baltimore and Cin- 
cinnati. 

DISTANCES VIA THE SHORTEST RAIL ROUTES TO 






Phila- Balti- 
Boston. New York. delphia. more, 
NCARG Sacra tcianshiaras 1,00 goo 23 802 
Burlington, Iowa....... 1,21 1,106 1,030 995 
Cincinnath 10% «5.565251 927 743 667 576 
Columbus, Ohio........ 7 623 547 512 
Clevelandy. «cs tce.cese 671 80 04 83 
DetPoit-t iss cvisjprss eso 93 724 73 82 66° 
Indianapolis ............ O51 810 73, 
Kansas! City... $a2cec.. 1,487 1,324 fess 1,192 
Bowiswlle. sco: a ens sce 1,161 70 794 706 
Memphis........-.5...-< 1,438 1,247 1,171 1,083, 
Milwaukee . mie COG 947 908 887 
Omaha..... 1,503 1,393 1,317 1,294 
St. Louis . 1,212 1,050 973 917 
St. Paul. 1,418 1,308 1,232 1,211 
St, Joseph 1,478 1,356 1,280 1,223 
Toledo 74 193, 617 596 





Taking Boston as the standard, New’ York aver- 
ages I2 per cent. nearer to these towns, Philadelphia 
18, and Baltimore 22 per cent. nearer. 

Between New York and Chicago the line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is forty-seven miles shorter 
than that by the Erie and its connections, fifty miles 
shorter than that by the New York Central and its 
connections, and one hundred and fourteen miles 
shorter than that by the Baltimore & Ohio and its 
connections. 

As to existing rates, the commissioners point out: 
According to the average rates on grain and pro- 
visions this year, the differentials have only been 
about 62/3 per cent. in favor of Philadelphia and 10 
per cent. in favor of Baltimore. The distance prin- 
ciple would, therefore, on the average increase them 
greatly. The New York representatives urged that, 
as distance does not measure either cost or value of 
service, it is no more than an arbitrary standard, and 
should not’control. The ‘ supposed distance prin- 
ciple,’ say the commissioners, ignores the fact that 
‘‘each of the seaboard cities has several lines, and 
would be content with no less."’ While conceding 
that the distance apportionment would not be one 
based upon principle, but rather upon expediency, 
the point is made that distance is yet a circumstance 
of much importance in the determination of rates. 
Nearness to producers and consumers is an ad- 
vantage, and so far as the rivals of New York are 
possessed of it they ‘‘are justified in expecting that 
it will be recognized."’ But as to this point it is 
observed finally that, as the distance principle does 
not stand the test of competition, there is no possi- 
bility of establishing it except by subordinating com- 
petition altogether to it, and that, therefore, distance 
cannot supply the controlling principle. 

Second, as to the cost principle. Over fourteen 
pages of the report are given over to this point. 
New York parties who rejected the cost principle 
claimed that, if rates were graded according to cost 
of service, the differentials would disappear alto- 
gether. Properly understood, the cost of moving 
one ton of freight one mile should include all the 
items entering into such cost, even to the proper 
proportion of interest on a given company’s bonded 
debt, including a fair return in dividends. In en- 
deavoring to learn the cost of transporting freight 
between Chicago and New York, and between 
other cities, as indicated, the commissioners en- 
countered what are declared to be inseparable 
difficulties. ‘‘The information produced did not 
appear to be very precise or very accurate.” 
Strong and clear expressions of opinion were 


generally supported by argument and inference, 
rather than by evidence. With the impossibility 
of determining accurately the cost of transportation 
confessed, the reasoning of the commissioners in 
relation to the principle in dispute is of secondary 
importance. It is worth noting, however, that the 
attention of New Yorkers is called to the fact that, 
were the cost principle adopted and_ enforced, 
New York might find itself with only one road—the 
Central—on which to depend for through freights, 
whereas at present all the trunk lines are competing 
for New York freights. The official reports of the 
different roads touching the cost of transportation 
are declared to be, for the purpose in hand, ‘‘of 
little value,” or, in the language of the commission- 
ers, ‘‘ We are without reliable information by which 
to apply the cost principle in the regulation of 
charges of transportation between the Atlantic cities 
and the interior, and we cannot say that the appli- 
cation (if the knowledge were obtainable) would 
be to the advantage of New York.” In con- 
sidering what would be the probable outcome 
of an attempt to regulate freight charges strictly 
by the cost of transportation, the commission- 
ers are able to suggest many incidental disad- 
vantages which would arise, and to hint that 
many more like results would in all likelihood 
follow. It is indeed plain that they are of the 
opinion that even if they had the needed informa- 
tion they would not recommend the adoption and 
enforcement of the cost principle. 

Third, as to the principle’ of competition. Dis- 
tance and cost being abandoned as the governing 
principle, it is asked whether competition is the 
remedy. It is observed that in nearly every other 
kind of business the competition of those engaged 
in it is the great regulator of charges, and the oper- 
ation of natural and familiar laws of trade prevents 
extortion and brings about substantial uniformity. 
Will competition do this in the business of trans- 
porting property by rail? The answer is, No. 
Competition, under the conditions of railroading, 
is declared to be destruction—competitive strife, 
rather than healthful competition. 

Regarding the efiect of competition on through 
freights, in thrusting the onerous charges upon 
local business, the commissioners say this is a re- 
sult not consistent with the obligations of the rail- 
roads to the public. ‘‘ No one disputes or doubts 
that for the general public the business of trans- 
portation by rail is in the most desirable state when 
it isso conducted that the charges for moving prop- 
erty are distributed with relative equality over all the 
business, so that a moderate profit may be reaped 
from all, and the support of the road, and profits to 
its owners, not to be exacted wholly or mainly from 
one portion of the business to the exemption of the 
remainder. But it is only when it is in that state 
that railroad companies are complying with their 
common-law obligation as carriers. If they are 
sacrificing the interests of one class of shippers in 
the reckless strife to obtain the business of another, 
it is plain that they cannot be dealing impartially, 
or making charges which are relatively just.”’ 

The influence of the lakes and the Erie canal in 
making rates to dwell upon—a competition which is 
both active and vigilant. Much of the time 
the water routes are offering rates which the railroads 
cannot meet without loss, and during the season ot 
water carriage ‘‘ they would take away from the rail- 
roads nearly all the heavy freights if it were not that 
the more rapid transit by rail has some advantages 
of which shippers find it for their interest in many 
cases to avail themselves. But even with these ad- 
vantages the railroads find themselves compelled to 
make their charges approximate the charges of car- 
riage by water, or the great bulk of heavy freights 
will inevitably take the water route. Thus the com- 
petition by water operates in reduction of railroad 
tariffs, and no understanding among railroad man- 
agerscan prevent it. When the Erie canal is closed 
for the winter the railroad companies are enabled to 
advance their charges; but even in the winter they 
feel the competition of the water route, for excessive 
charges will not be paid, but grain, flour, provisions 
and other heavy articles, instead of going forward 
by rail at what seem to shippers extortionate rates, 
will be placed in store until the water route is again 
open. Nor is the competition with the water route 
felt exclusively by the roads to New York ; for unless 
the seaports to the south afford better markets for 
western products than is found at New York, which 
they seldom or never do, the roads leading to them 
will be cut off from carrying these products if their 
charges are made to exceed the charges to New York.” 

Again, the influence of ocean freights is given 
proper weight. The prices of the leading Ameri- 
can products, in the carriage of which the railroads 
compete most actively, are fixed in European 
markets. The Atlantic cities become merely so 
many points on so many through routes between 
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the interior of the country and the European ports, 
‘‘and the charges on shipments must regard the 
whole lines, and not parts of them merely. On 
these several through lines competing for the same 
business between the same interior American towns 
and the foreign ports the whole charges, if the 
routes are equally favorable, must be substantially 
the same, or the one giving the best rates would 
obtain the business. The question of ocean rates 
must, therefore, have an important bearing on the 
inland rates; for, if the ocean rates are greater from 
Baltimore to foreign ports than from New York to 
the same ports, the inland rates to Baltimore must 
necessarily be lower, or Baltimore will be excluded 
from the trade.” 

It is plain that the commissioners consider these 
two disturbing influences—the canals and the ocean 
freights—so great as to render impracticable the 
imposition upon the trunk lines and the enforcement 
of cut-and-dried freight schedules. ‘‘ The differen- 
tials,’ say they, ‘‘appear to find their reason in 
competitive forces.”’ 

In formulating their conclusion, the commissioners 
say: 

‘It only remains for us to state that no evidence 
has been offered before us that the existing differen- 
tials are unjust, or that they operate to the prejudice 
of either of the Atlantic seaport cities. Differential 
rates have come into existence under the operation 
of competitive forces; they bear some relation to 
relative distance and relative cost of service; they 
recognize, as we think, the relative advantages of 
the several seaports, and they are subordinate to the 
great principle which compels the carriers of prop- 
erty competing between the same points and offer- 
ing equal facilities to their customers to make the 
same rates. We therefore cannot advise their being 
disturbed. 

‘*But we do not assume that the rates which ate 
just to-day will be just indefinitely. They have 
become established by the force of circumstances, 
and they ought to give way if future circumstances 
shall be such as to render it right and proper. They 
constitute a temporary arrangement only ; equitable, 
as we think, for the present, but which may become 
inequitable before the lapse of any considerable 
time. Whenever they shall be found to operate 
unfairly, and.to give a forced or unnatural direction 
to trade, and whenever it shall appear that they 
tend to deprive any one of the seaports affected by 
them of the proportion of business that would nat- 
urally come to it under the operation of normal 
competition, the want of equity in the rates will 
appear, and it will be right to modify, or perhaps 
abolish, them. 

‘* Railroad problems assume such different phases 
from year to year, and almost from day to day, that 
those who have authority in railroad matters may 
justly be expected and required to give their earnest 
attention and best efforts to making their franchises 
accomplish the great ends of equal, fair, prompt 
and beneficial accommodation which was intended 
in their grant. And those ends they should have in 
view in determining upon the continued existence 
of differential rates. Their observation of the gen- 
eral course of traffic from day to day and from 
month to month ought to enable them to determine 
whether the differentials are too large or too small; 
whether they are influencing trade unfairly and 
unnaturally; and whether they operate as an im- 
proper restraint upon competition; and, when the 
improper effect is discovered, they ought to correct 
the wrong without hesitation or delay. To enable 
them to judge fairly and with full understanding, 
accurate statistics of their business should be kept 
by each of them and submitted to the others, or kept 
in some common office, and these statistics ought 
to be periodically given to the public also. Public- 
ity is a great corrector of imaginary evils, and may 
be an important preventive of evils, both imaginary 
and real. 

‘« We do not assume or believe that there exists in 
railroad official circles any legitimate authority to 
determine the question of rates arbitrarily. Large 
powers of self-government have undoubtedly been 
left by the law in railroad managers; but all their 
authority is qualified by duty to the public, and it 
cannot be too often or too pointedly asserted that 
the obligation on their part to serve the public with 
relative fairness-is of perpetual force. In their 
future dealings with the important question which 
has been the occasion for our coming together, the 
great trunk lines should be particularly careful to 
give no occasion for just complaint that they sub- 
ject any one of the seaboard cities to the operation 
of arbitrary or unfair regulations or charges, or that 
they fail to observe toward any one of them, or 
toward the people trading or desiring to trade with 
them, the mandate of the common law—to deal 
justly and distribute fairly the benefits and burdens 
which are incident to their occupation.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

The title to goods which are in bulk with like 
goods will not pass to the purchaser before they 
have been separated from the mass by weighing, 
measuring or counting, for there has not been a 
delivery made, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Alabama, in Mobile Savings Bank vs. Fry, 
decided in April. 


Supplementary proceedings after the return of an 
execution unsatisfied, to enable the creditor to dis- 
cover by the examination of the judgment debtor the 
whereabouts of any property he may have, can be 
had in the federal courts, under a state statute, in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Ex Parte Boyd, decided in April. 


In an action for the value of labor and services 
the reasonable value thereof can be shown by the 
usual and customary price paid for like work at the 
same time and place, but the actual payment of 
such prices must be shown, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, in Jenks vs. The Knotts 
Mexican Silver Mining Company, decided in June. 


A was assessed in the county where he resided for 
$250,000 of personal property, which was in mort- 
gages which he held on property out of the state. 
These mortgages had been taken by A’s*agents in 
the different localities where the property was situ- 
ated, and they retained the mortgages and con- 
trolled them, and were there required to pay taxes 
thereon, A refused to pay the tax, and in the pro- 
ceeding taken against him, The People Ex Rel. 
Jefferson vs. Smith, the New York Court oi 
Appeals, in April, decided that these mortgages 
were not property taxable in the state against A. 


Services were rendered year by year, but there 
were no definite terms as to compensation or time of 
payment, and in an action for the value of the services 
the statute of limitations was pleaded against the 
demand by the executors of the estate of the debtor. 
In this case, Miller vs. Lash, the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, at its last term, through the Chief 
Justice (Smith), decided that the unexplained fact 
of labor performed and extending over a series of 
years raises‘no implication that payment is to be 
made at any fixed period, unless perhaps annually, 
as controlled by a prevalent custom appropriate to 
the kind of service and entering into the contract 
when it so appears in evidence. The implied 
promise is to pay for services as they are rendered, 
and payment may be required whenever any are 
rendered; and thus the statute is silently and stead- 
ily excluding so much as is beyond the prescribed 
limitation. 


A firm which manufactured axes and other edged 
tools of a very fine quality, upon which they stamped 
the firm name ‘Collins & Co.,’’ discovered that a 
manufacturing company were making shovels for 
the Australian market, where they, Collins & Co., 
had made a high reputation through their axes and 
other tools, and stamping them with the name of 
“Collins & Co."" Torestrain this use of their name, 
which they claimed as their trade-mark, a suit was 
brought—The Collins Company vs. The Oliver 
Ames & Sons’ Corporation—in the United States 
Circuit Court, at New York, which, on the 3d inst., 
gave the plaintiff the injunction asked for. Judge 
Blatchford, in the opinion, said: It appears that the 
axes and other articles made by the plaintiff, which 
before that time were known and used in Australia, 
were stamped ‘‘ Collins & Co."; therefore, although 
the shovels made by Ames & Sons, under this order 
and subsequently, stamped ‘ Collins & Co.,’’ may 
intrinsically have been of high quality, yet the only 
object of the defendant in putting the stamp of 
Collins & Co. upon them must have been to avail 
itself of the credit and reputation and market which 
the plaintiff had established for the articles which it 
made and sold with the stamp of Collins & Co. 
upon them. There was no honest purpose in this. 
Clearly those who purchased shovels made by 
Ames & Sons, and stamped ‘‘ Collins & Co.,"’ would 
believe that such shovels were made by the plaintiff, 
for there was no other Collins & Co. than the 
plaintiff. This was a fraudulent application of the 
plaintiff's trade-mark. It is true that the plaintiff 
up to that time had made no shovels. Itis also true 
that Ames & Sons and the defendant built up a 
business in shovels stamped ‘‘ Collins & Co.,"' but 
the plaintiff had a right to make shovels, and it 
had many kindred articles of metal, and its good 
name and reputation in its business were wholly 
connected to the use in its trade of the mark 
“Collins & Co.” It is true that the plaintiff's 
business in shovels has been very small, while that 
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of Ames & Sons and the defendant has been very 
large. It is also true that the plaintift has never 
sold or sent any shovels to Australia. It is also true 
that Ames & Sons and the defendant have put the 
stamp ‘Collins & Co.” on only a particular shovel 
or spade, in all 52,000 dozen since 1856, while their 
make of shovels for the last ten years has been from 
100,000 dozen to 120,000 dozen a year. But the 
question of profit to the defendant or damage to the 
plaintiff is aside from the question of the right of 
the plaintiff to its trade-mark. 


Commission merchants who were engaged in 
buying and selling grain, and had in connection 
with their business an elevator for the storing of grain, 
insured the grain in their elevator intheir own name, 
and on its loss by fire the insurance company refused 
to pay them on the ground that they had not such 
an ownership as gave them an insurable interest in 
the property, especially when, as in this case, the 
contract under which they had received and then held 
the grain stated that the wheat in store is subject to 
their charges, and the risk of loss by fire was with the 
owner. In this case, Baxter vs. Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, decided by the United States Cir- 
cuit at Indianapolis, Ind., in June, Judge Graham, 
in defeating the company, said: The contract be- 
tween the plaintiffs and the depositors was, not that 
the latter should on demand receive the identical 
wheat stored in the elevator, but that the plaintiff 
should deliver wheat equal in amount and grade to 
that deposited, or account for its valuc. Being 
authorized to sell the wheat on their own account as 
fast as it was deposited in the elevator, I think the 
plaintiffs had such an interest in it as authorized them 
to insure it for its full value. They were under no 
obligations to return the identical wheat stored in 
their elevator, and no one expected them to do so. 
But, on the theory that the title to the wheat de- 
scribed in the paragraph demurred to remaining in 
the depositors, and that they took the risk of loss by 
fire, under their contracts with the plaintiffs, still the 
latter were liable for its value if fire should result 
from carelessness on the part of their employés, and 
they had a right to protect themselves against this 
liability by insuring the wheat for its full value. 


A coal and iron company bought its lands from 
E for $500,000, paying him $25,000 in money and 
$475,000 in its capital stock. Subsequently B sued 
E for seven-eighths’ interest in the land, and had a 
decree in his favor; and he then sued and recovered 
$320,049 for coal taken from it by the coal company, 
and, as that was insolvent, he brought an action 
against the stockholders who held the shares which 
had been paid to E in the purchase of the land, 
claiming that this stock had not been paid for, 
and that the capital stock created a trust fund for 
the payment of its debts. In this case, Brant vs. 
Ehler, the Maryland Court of Appeals, in June, 
affirmed a decree in favor of the defendants. Judge 
Robinson, in the opinion, said: 1. The liability for 
a subscription to the stock of a corporation is 
founded on contract. Where one agrees to take a 
certain number of shares, the law implies a promise 
to pay for them according to the terms of his sub- 
scription. If they are sold before all the installments 
are paid, and are bought with such knowledge, the 
law implies a promise on the part of the purchaser 
to pay whatever may be due thereon according to 
the terms of the original subscription. In such 
cases the purchaser stands in the shoes of the 
original subscriber. These are elementary prin- 
ciples about which there can be no contention. But 
where shares are issued by the company to the sub- 
scriber as full-paid shares, and are sold by the sub- 
scriber as such, there is no ground on which a 
promise can be implied on the part of the purchaser, 
without notice, to be answerable either to the com- 
pany or to its creditors should the representations 
on the faith of which he purchased prove to be false. 
2. No one will pretend for a moment that in sub- 
scribing to the stock of a company the purpose is to 
create a trust fund for creditors. On the contrary, 
the object primarily is to furnish means to carry on 
its business and to share the profits earned by the 
corporation, and so long as it is a going concern it 
has the right, and indeed it is the duty, to manage 
and dispose of its assets, including stock subscrip- 
tions, for the promotion of its own interest. 3. 
Shares of stock are not, strictly speaking, negotiable 
instruments, but courts speak of them as guasi 
negotiable; and when they are issued as full-paid 
shares, and as such sold in open market, the pur- 
chaser is not bound to suspect fraud where every- 
thing seems fair and conformable to the require- 
ments of the law. Any other doctrine would 
virtually destroy the transferrable nature of such 
shares and paralyze the whole of the dealings in the 
stock of corporations, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Drovers’ Fournal, published at Chicago, has 
statistics to show that there were received at the city 
named, to July 15, 1882, 77,000 more through Texas 
cattle than during the like period of 1881. The 
Fournal, however, denies that this excess in arrivals 
is likely to continue during the remainder of the 
year, and recalls the fact that the bulk of the heavy 
increase thus far noted was shipped prior to the 
time at which Texas shipments of cattle annually 
begin. 


The Hawaiian Gazette calls for larger representa- 
tion of American, British and German residents in 
the Sandwich Islands’ legislature, on the ground 
that those three nationalities pay five times the 
property tax paid by Hawaiians. There are 15,524 
Hawaiians assessed, 13,310 Americans, 827 British 
and 299 Germans. The total amount of direct 
taxes paid by the Hawaiians (exclusive of horse 
and dog taxes) amounts to $38,526.50 per annum, 
while the other nationalities specified pay yearly 
$163,823.16 taxes. The assessed Chinese on the 
islands are numbered at 11,004, and pay $74,614.46 
taxes. 


The trade returns of Russia for the first four 
months of the current year are quite satisfactory, as 
compared with the exhibit for the like period of 
1881. The imports of raw, bar and sheet iron have 
increased, as well as tea, coffee, oils, wines and other 
articles of consumption. The Padl Mall Gazette 
expresses the opinion that this evidence of prosper- 
ity is due to the improved harvest Russia enjoyed 
last year, which enabled that country to export 
45,000,000 more bushels of grain during the year to 
date than in the preceding year. Another good 
harvest, it is believed, will favorably affect Russia’s 
finances. q 


The carriage and wagon trades are fortunate in 
possessing the well-edited and elegantly-printed trade 
organ, The Hub, which appears monthly, with many 
attractions of interest to those engaged in the indus- 
triesnamed. The 4wé quotcs from the census report 
of 1880 that there are 3,052 carriage and wagon shops 
in the United States, with $33,000,000 capital, pay- 
ing $17,000,coo annually to 47,000 employés, who 
turn out a product each year valued at $56,000,000. 
This leads the journal named to a mental calculation 
by which it arrives at the conclusion that the annual 
outturn of carriages and wagons in the United States 
each year is about 1,000,000. 


The London ZLadour News reports the’ British 
“labor market’’ generally in a satisfactory con- 
dition. At Kidderminster the carpet trade begins 
to show some slackening, and looms in instances are 
idle. Emigration has also fallen away to a notice- 
able degree. In this connection the noteworthy 


information is conveyed that a number of Italians | 


had, July c5, just returned from New York on their 
way back to Naples after an unsuccessful attempt 
to find work in the United States. They are said 
to have been greatly dissatisfied with the outlook as 
they found it in America, and informed the Ladour 
News’ representative that New York was ‘' terribly 
overcrowded.” 





The London Lancet calls attention to the fact that 
human hair has been so seriously ill-treated abroad 
by fashion that its vitality is quite generally impaired. 
This has resulted in short hair being frequently 
worn, and has greatly increased the demand for 
false hair. It appears, however, that Europe has but 
little human hair to sell. The actual false hair for 
the European market is, therefore, largely imported 
from Asia Minor, India, China and Japan. This 
brings with it a new difficulty. This hair is all 
black, and necessitates chemical treatment in order 
to prepare it for dyes to match the brown and 
lighter hair tints common in Europe. Nitric acid 
has been used for this purpose. 





Foreign statistics as to the tin market abroad are 
favorable to holders of stock of that article. It ap- 
pears from an English trade circular that in June 
the visible supply was 2,450 tons less than in June, 
1881, and 6,000 tons less than in June five years 
ago. Leaving America out of consideration, the 
shortage is 1,550 tonsin Europe, as compared with 
June, 1881, and 1,100 tons in June, 1880. It is also 
pointed out that consumption of tin abroad is 14 
per cent. greater than last year, 32% per cent. 
heavier than five years ago, and, including the 
United States, 35 per cent. larger. The price per 
ton in June at London dropped from £98 Ios. to 
495 Ios., owing to heavy failures in the trade on the 
continent. It sharply recovered, however, and went 
to £99 Ios. 


- shortage this year of 290,000 bales. Of the 




















































An English journal published in the interest of 
the wine and spirits trade furnishes the statistics 
showing the total amount of the French domes 
and export trade in champagne from April to Ap 
each year since 1847-48. The gross total of 
trade in the year named was 8,186,874 bottl 
This increased annually, except in 1849 
11,355,417 bottles in 1851-52. In 1859-60 the 
figures were 15,708,846 bottles; in 1869-70, 25,358.- 
264, and in 1879-80, 30,709,493 bottles. In 1881-82 
the number was 29,956,520, having fallen to that 
total from 32,953,431 bottles in 1880-81. The num- 
ber of bottles exported has grown as follows» In — 
1847-48, 4,859,625 ; in 1857-58, 7,368,031 ; in 186 
10,876,585; in 1877-78, 15,711,651; in 1879-g 
16,524,593; in 1880-81, 18,220,98c, and in 1881 
17,671,366 bottles. . Py Fa hs 

Se , b re 5 

A correspondent of the Tribune at Kingston, Nv 
Y., writes to that journal concerning the fruit pros 
pects along the Hudson river, under date July 22 - 
He states that raspberries are very abundant, and 
at the time of writing were being shipped to N Aram 
York at the rate of one thousand bushels per night. _ 
Currants were also grown abundantly, and going _ 
forward in large quantities. Cherries did not com 
up to expectations, owing to ravages by worms and 
birds. Rose-bugs had also ravaged the grape crop, _ 
nearly one-half of some vineyards being so destroyed. 5 
The estimate is offered that grapes will bear but — 
two-thirds of an average crop in the Hudson river — 
counties this season. Apples have suffered from the 
rose-bug, also, causing much young fruit to fall, a1 
rendering the prospects for a crop about two-thi 
of that expected some weeks since, Plums and 
quinces are doing well. aay 
ae 2 
The Railway Age calls attention to the extrav- 


agance of the statement commonly read that 
track-laying on this or that railway ‘‘is pro- ‘ 
gressing at the rate of a mile a day.” Work o: 
this character, and at the rate named, has, of course, 
been accomplished, but only a very small number 
times in proportion to the claims for such rapidity 
of execution. In the belief that ‘the avera 
reader’’ may not be aware what laying raily 
track at the rate of a mile a day means, the info 
tion is volunteered that it necessitates the carrying — 
and placing in exact position from 2,640 to 3,0 
ties, bringing forward and laying down, exactly 
right distance apart, 352 rails (if of 60 pounds to the 
yard) each 30 feet long and weighing 600 pounds, 
or an aggregate of nearly 9434 tons, or 211,200 
pounds, and fastening the rails to each other by fi 
plates and bolts, and to the ties by four spikes 
each tie. e 








The latest information concerning the new Chi 
silk crop points to a yield of from 65,000 to 70,000 
bales. Higher estimates are believed to be due to 
the generally favorable season. The North China 
Herald says that allowing 52,000 bales to the prov- 
inces of Kiangse and Chekiang—the same as last _ 
year—sanguine predictions are made that the yield 
in Hoochow, Shengling, Ling-he, and Haining will 
be 20 per cent. in excess of that produced in 1881, _ 
and that produced in Nanzing and Chinza Kahing — 
the excess will equal 25 per cent. Estimates 
wanting from Shantung, Szechuen and other places, 
More land has been planted with mulberry ti 
and owing to the loss of worms last season the pri 
of leaves has thus far in 1882 ranged very loy 
This, it is believed, will tempt foreigners to operat 
On the other hand, the cheapness of leaves, it 
claimed, will enable Chinese holders to hold be 
their stocks. Considerable buying is said to have 
taken place in the interior in anticipation of a rise. 

a ee el 

The hop crop in England is reported to be short. 
Various authorities estimate the outturn of hops in 
the United Kingdom at from one-quarter to one- 
third less than an average yield for the current year. 
Prices bear out this view of the situation. The fol- 
lowing statistics, giving the hop crop of the world — 
during late years, together with the consumption of 
the same, is of interest: 


* 


Crop 0, Total con-  Sur- _ 
wor sumpti a 
ie bales! 1 ban | ee 
a 000 id 
se Gocco Tojo 
se 827,000 * 00 
ar 836,000 None. 





850,000 *70,000 
The crop of 1882 is placed by those who ant beam 
lieved to be best informed at 575,000 bales, and the 
total consumption at 865,000 bales, thus showing a j 
“dt 
mated total crop, 575,000 bales, it is stated 
England will probably produce 132,000 bales, Ger- 
many 377,000 bales, and America 116,000 bales. 
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_ THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
a MENT MARKET. 


e stock market has shown some tendency to 
up to the mark. The chief speculative stocks, 


ed a level where further rise was arrested, and 


serted that in some cases a clique has 


ns of dragging: 
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The position of affairs now seems to be that some 
of the large operators have sold out and want to 


Mil ely to buy from the present level of prices unless 
1 2y cannot help themselves; for the effect of such 
heavy purchases as they make would be to send up 
stocks on another rush, and carry them to such a 


which to sell out at a profit would be a very 
ifficult operation, and might even prove impossi- 
The kings of the stock market do not do 
isiness that way. They do not buy when the 
public is buying, nor sell when the public is selling, 


y, and when they have sold out the public have the 


; to be done in a market of such buoyant 
_ tone as the present one, it is done under the most 
strenuous efforts to keep prices down. The big 
bulls become for the time the big bears, and press 
‘ eavily on the market until they have secured as 
much stock as they want or can get. They are then 
. dy to turn bulls again; and the outsider must 


t before the heavy weights have had time to do 
. In this way he bags his profits ; but, if too late, 
he has the advantage of holding the stocks they have 
sold him. This is generally a very unpleasant 
experience. 

Itis very generally understood in the street that 
amon g the large operators who have sold out and 
ow desire to see the market react is Mr. Keene. 
uch be really the case, his adverse influence must 

e itself felt on prices. He may not be able to 
ke them go down, for the public-buying temper 
rove too strong, but he would be felt as a drag 
on their advance. As to Mr. Gould, it is not pos- 
that he can have sold out, for his line of 
estern Union alone was enormous; and though 
in the past thirty days a vast lot of this has been 
disposed of—the weight of which is now very sensibly 
felt on the market—he must have a big stack of it 
still on hand, which he will sell later, when the mar- 
ket again starts up for a further sharp advance. 
Neither is it probable that he can have sold out all 
t issouri Pacific, for he held nearly all there was 
and he unquestionably hopes to dispose of 
at least of his holdings of this stock at higher 
ices than those now quoted. Itis possible, however, 
t he has sold out his Wabash, for his holdings of 
were picked up when it had tumbled from its high 
ices of last year, and bore no comparison in amount 
th the volume of Missouri Pacific and Western 
Union. He cannot be reckoned as a bear at this 
ne, with so much stock still to sell; but it is well 
own in Wall street that he and Mr. Keene are 
acting together, and he may be willing to see 
prices go off somewhat to enable the latter to pick 
ip more stock and get a better level from which to 
nake a fresh start. The Vanderbilt party seem to 
e kept comparatively quiet of late. The Van- 
It stock which jumped up most—Canada 


g since Tuesday last, and at times some toler- 
ly obvious stimulants have been applied to keep 


which were the leaders of the rise which began just 
after the July holidays, appear to have about 


a rest has had to be taken. This refers particularly 
> the Wabashes, the Northern Pacifics, the coal 
cS and the Omahas. The amount of stock sold 
big operators and the cliques of smaller ones 
have been enormous. They seem to have 
ble to float out of their holdings on the 
tide of speculation to an extent which must 
left many of them quite bare; and it 


i out its stocks, bought them back again, and 
ain sold out. Probably this is exaggeration, but 
es seem that in respect to some stocks—like the 
has—the house which was carrying the stock 
been able to sell every share it cared to part 
_ In order to take a survey of the extent of the 








y, when the market first began to show serious 





uy back another line of stocks. They are not 


unless under extreme stress. They work the other 


tocks and they have the money. When buying 


e his profits by buying on the rise and selling 


Southern—does not seem to have been moved by 


them, An outside clique did that. 


Strong efforts have been made to lift the securities 
of Lake Shore's rival—the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis road—and with some success, mainly in 
the first mortgage bonds, which have gone up to 
g2.. The Vanderbilt people have not viewed this 
with a friendly eye, nor is it to be supposed that 
they are particularly ‘gratified at the fact that the 
West Shore & Buffalo road, or Ontario & 
Western—the corporations seem one—which is 
to be, when completed, the rival to the New York 
Central, has at last brought out its bonds. They 
have been lying for about twelve months in the 
hands of the company’s bankers, the managers not 
daring to attempt to market them in the unfavorable 
temper of the public. They now offer them at soc. 
on the dollar, holders of the stock having 
the exclusive privilege to subscribe. It makes 
a great difference in such ‘‘privileges’’ whether 
people are in a buying temper or not, as was 
seen in Wall street recently. A company 
doing a very large business, backed by a financial 
institution of great wealth, put out a prospectus for 
a new issue of only $5,000,000 of stock, stockholders 
of record having the privilege to subscribe for it at 
par. The stock was then quoted at 135, and on the 
issue of this prospectus it fell nearly 13 per cent. in 
two days. It had to be hastily supported by the 
managers, or there is no knowing where it would 
have gone. This was some two months ago. Ifthe 
prospectus had been issued last week, the stock 


would have risen in price. 


A good deal of talk begins to be heard in the 
street now about the outlook for the loan market, 
with the coming western demand for money to move 
the crops. This is used as a lever to work down 
prices. Itis hinted that interest rates may rise to 
80 or Ioo per cent. (it used to be commission under 
the old law), and then there would be a bad time in 
the stock market. This much may be said incident- 
ally, that under no circumstances will loan rates be 
as high under the new law as under the old, for they 
will rise by regular gradations of 1 per cent., whereas 
betore they used to jump from 1/g4 to 1/39, from 
1/39 to 1/4, and from that to as high as %, %, andin 
times of great stringency to % of I per cent. per 


day. The market has been easy enough this week, 
the ruling rate being about 3 per cent. on call loans. 


Long time loans were yesterday marked up to 6 per 
cent., which looks as if the banks had some fears of 
amonetary stringency. Posted exchange rates have 
changed, being still $4.86 and $4.89. Actual rates 


yesterday were $4.85 @ $4.85 14 and $4.884 @$4.88%. 


Gold has gone out this week, whichis singular; and 
more went out last week. Wednesday's shipment 
was $1,500,000. Of course, that much-demanding 


Italian loan was said to be the cause. 


The government bond market will soon be dis- 
turbed by the exchange of the outstanding 3%s for 
the new 3s which the national banks will generally 
make, The investment 4s are, however, undis- 
turbed. The following were the closing quotations 


for governments yesterday: 


Fuly 21 ‘uly 28.— 
bid, : vid, PEE 





There has been little in the foreign markets call- 
ing for comment, except that some heavy selling of 


American securities on London account has been 
done in our market this week. Foreign bankers 
say they have been quite surprised at the amount. 
English consols continued slightly below par until 
yesterday afternoon, when they rose to a fraction 
above it, evidently on news from Egypt indicating a 
cessation of hostilities. The discount rate remains 
at 3 percent., and the Bank lost some gold during 


the week, reducing its reserve below 40 per cent. of 


liabilities. 

The bank statement of Saturday was not favora- 
ble. There was a large expansion of loans and a 
decrease ofthe surplus reserve of $2,461,050, leav- 
ing it at $8,098,900, against $10,078,700 at the same 
date last year. The following are the comparative 
totals of the statements of July 15 and July 22: 






Fuly 15. Fuly 22. Differences. 
Qoandee ws ccentaes $324,806, 200 $3,162,700 Inc. $5,356,500 
Specie ..... seeeees 65,929,300 151,600 Dec. 1,677,700 
Legal-tenders..... 25,031,600 24,563,100 Dec. 468,500 
Deposits. . 321,603,800 322,863, 200 Inc, 1,259,500 


Circulation, 18,206,300 18,160,900 Dec. 45,400 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 27.58 per cent., against 27.87 at the corre- 
sponding week in 1881. 

The United States Sub-Treasury during the last 
six days has taken in much more money than it has 
paid out; its debit balance at the clearing house 
this morning was only $44,140. It is, therefore, to 
be expected that the bank statement to-day will 
show a decrease in reserve, 


U. S. 6s, extended (3% p. c.)... 102% 101% 102 
U.S. 4s, extended (3% p.c.)... seer] 101 1014 
U.S. ti%s 1891, registered...... - 114% 114% 115 
NSS [OGUpPOM wick swe taence recess 114m 114% 115 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered . 12014 tt] 1205 
U; S, 48 1007, COUPON... 5.00% vsceceeee 120% 120% 120% 




































































but not + Michigan Central.. 


Controlled Lake Shore...... 
leased. 


Pennsylvania 4 (par $50)... 


Leased. Marietta & Cin, 1st pref.’ 
Marietta & Cin, 2d pref... 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Leased.—Ohio & Mississippi...... . 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 
SOUTHWEsT, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . 


Clitcaxa: & Bilton. st eee e stn. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pre 
Chicago & Northwest............ 

Chicago & Northwest pref 


St. Louis & San Francisco pref.. 






Northern Pacific.... 






Leased.—Nash,, Chat. & St. Lou 
Richmond & Danville. 
Norfolk & Western... 
Norfolk & Western pre 


New Jersey Central..... 
Delaware & Hudsun.. 
Philadelphia & Reading. . 


Manhattan ist pref... 
New York Elevated. 


Chesapeake & Ohio ist pref.. 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref.. 
Denver & Rio Grande... 

Hannibal & St. Joseph.... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref. 
New York, Chicago & St. Lo 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 


Oregon Railway & Navigation. . 


Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 
Western WMION:. ceelcw civic vic's'e(s. (aisle clan, 


American District......... 
Express—Adams.......... 
AMEOPCAN Civcsccaveous 
United States. 
Wells, Fargo. 
Bacio Mau, Gans astes'seitte venta 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company. 







VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES, 


New York Central— 


rst-Mortgage 6511883. 0.0 sielstesadd sen denne 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1887.........+.0045 uae 
N. Y. C. & H. R. 1st Coup. 7’s 1903. 
N. Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7’s 1903. 
Can, South. 1st Int. Guar'd 5's 1900 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 


Cons. Coup. Ist 7's 1900 


Cons. Reg’d Ist 1900; ...5¢s0sdesees 


Cons. Coup. 2d 7’s 1903 
Cons. Reg'd 

Michigan Central— 
Consol 7’s 19¢0.. 
Coupon 5's 1931...- 
Registered 5's 193t- - 

New York, Lake Erie & Western 


Erie 1st Mort. Extended 7's 1897......+.-+-- 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5’s rgrg....... os 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5's sree eet 


Erie sth Mort. Extended 7’s 1 


Erie rst Con. Gold 7’s 1920......+.++++ 
Erie 1st Con, F'd Coup. 7's 1920....... 
Erie Reorg’n tst lien 6’s 1908.......... 
Long Dock Bonds 7's 1893........+++5 a5 
Bite, IN, Wi ee Erie vist 7S IOI! Ne vecre sees 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con, 6's 1969 
N_Y.L.E.&W.2dCon. F.Cou.5's1969 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 


Pa. Co’s Guar, 4!4’s 1st Coup. 1921 
Pa. Co’s Guar, 414’s st Reg. 1921.. -....... 
Pitts., Ris W..8 Carat, 7'8 10% cc costes scans 
Pikes: ot. Ws et ©s.20-7 SAQIZ. cep se caers es 


Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's 1912.. 


Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7’s 1900. 
Clev. & Pitts. gth Cons.S.F, 6's 189 


Col., C. & Ind. C. tst Cons, 7's 19 


Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7's 1909 


WESTERN SYSTEMS. 


Chicago & Alton— 


ist Mortgage NET DAL Rat aiainlin = nied ota ats Sia s's'5/a 


Sinking Fund 6’s 1903.......-...+ 


Louis & Mo. Riv. rst Mort. 7's 1900.. 
Louis & Mo, Riv. 2d Mort. 7's 1900. “e 
St. Louis, Jack. & C. 1st 7’s 1894..........25 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 


Consolidated Mortgage PP SSOOR auctor t wees 


Sinking Fund 5's rgor 
Towa Division 4's 1 es , 
Chicago, Rock Islan Pacific— 


SGUNOD O'S Totter tea aie ele peie se ageisiec 2 
Keokuk & Des M. tst Mort. §'s 1923 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 


ist Mortgage 8's Pac. Div. 1898........ 
2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898. 


Consolidated 7's 1905.......-. 


tst Mort. So. Minn. Div. 6's 1909. . 
ist Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5's rg2r 


Chicago & Northwestern— 


Consols Gold Coupons 7's 1902....++-+++.+++ 


Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929 
Sinking Fund 5’s_ 1879-1929 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha— 


Consolidated 6's 1940 Ree ts eo eh Lees 
Min. rst 6's 1918........... 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6's 1919..........-- 


Chic., St. Paul & 


Illinois Central — 


Chic., St. L & N. Or, Gold 5's 1951 
Cecar Falls & Min. ist 7’s 1907......++.0-06- 


Springfield Div. Coup, 6's 1898... 


Middle Div, Reg. 5’S 1921....sseereeeeceenes 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


UOTA- 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. 
Fuly 20, Fuly 21, Fuly 28, 
New York Central......... oF Fh ten 





Canada Southern...... 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... 











Illinois Central..........-... 5 SHG 3d 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis& N.O... 








St. Paul & Omaha.............00000, 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.............. 
St. Paul @& Manitobasr. ssi accc cess 


SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS 
SOUTHWESTERNS, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 
Minsourty Pacwic. go. tdcicsesiale ate’y «i's 

Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 


THE GOULD 





St. Louis & San Francisco rst pref. 
Pexas. Baaifig. oy. canes er siderens- ects 


WiilonrPacine rans csierte seers <bieisinsn)- 
Central Paciie, ate ssfiee capes tela eenje 


Northern Pacific pref...............5 


SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Louisville & Nashville ...-........-.+ 





East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. 
Mobile & Ohio.............. DOS DAS 


COAL ROADS, 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 
Leased.—Morris & Essex.......... 





ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 
IP ARM ALCON: 53,85 = anlasteee bs via ela ae 






Metropolitan......... Nao Go Ok meee pou 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chesapeake & Ohio........2...+00e0- 
















BGNLQOT Heiress Welders secre ate : 
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Tol., gat he & Dayton Div. 6's 1gto. 


Texas & St. Louis L’d Grant Inc, 1920. ssaseces 


St. Paul, Minn, & Manitoba— Fuly 21. Fudy 28, 
1st Mortgage 7's 1919 te 10714 
ad Mortgage 6's 1909.......sseeeececee + 
Dakota Extension 6's r910 
1882. SOUTHWESTERNS, 
133°2 | Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
115% General Mortgage 6's 1920.......+.+e0e+eeee 86% 
9974 Chicago Division 5's 1910..........-.++.0e0e 84 
64% Havana Division 6's 1910........:..ceeseuees 92 
40% Toledo, Peoria & W’'n Ist 7’S 1917...-+-++e0e 109 
50h Wabash R. Mort. 7's, 1879-1909........0.006 
623 ‘ 7 909 90 
48 Omaha Div 1807'S: 1910) os sss, cn ach ide anaes ae 
15% Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883...... .sscseeeseee 
16% | Missouri Pacific— 
8 Burst Consols O's 102064. vara eucenisencericens 101% 
he Miss. Pac, 3d Mort. 7's 1906. rol 
39/4 Pac. R. of Mo. tst 0’s 1888. 1081 
r: Pade. Rs of! Mo\'ad 7's 180%. .5 vanco tens eas we 
{ron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 1931.........++ 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6’s 1920. 8714 
1344 Consolidated 7’s t904-5-6. . 1094 
13314 Consolidated 2d Mort. Inco 6814 
137% | Texas & Pacific— 
ie Hirst MOL. Ob IGdGe.n + crcsee ces Bees eneeeeee 106 
139 Consolidated 6's 1905 97 
1204 Income & Land Grant reg. 7's 1¢ 70 
134% ist Rio Grande Div. 6's 1930..........0e0ee0e 91% 
136! | St. Louis & San Francisco— 
15034 26's: Class A 1q06c5 00 cae oe eas deee coos 
504 ih 6 Cee, 1OC0 ene Peon ee ete ees 8 
110 56rd Class BeigoGis seis wes cr o4 neces eee e sane 89 
132 ist.6's: Pierce Cy & Obbaaviec sss ctiics on.aa «ce re 
Mquipmient) 7's us95e.ccrslcaedee tee dae teaiee 
PACIFIC ROADS, 
383g | Union Pacific— 

68% Union Pacific 1st 6's 1896-9......... 200.000. 11634 
10576 Union Pacific L'd G'ts 7's 1887-9. . 1144 
497% Union Pacific Sinking F’d 8's 1893 122 
& Union Pacific Regist'd 8’s 1893...... Mice ¥ 

Union Pacific Collat’] Trust 6's 1908......... a 
97% Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1895........s0seneenes 113 
53% Kansas Pacific rst 6’s 1896.............00006 110 
Kansas Den. Diy. 6’s Ass’d 1899...........- 1094 
Kansas rst Consol 6's 1919....-..+seeseceaee 1044 
116% Cent. B’ch U. P. F’d Coup. 7’s 1895........ 100 
96% Atch’n,jColt.& (Pac, 1st G'S. 1905... +25.0 ceases a 
49% Atch. Jew’! Co. & W. tst 6’s 1905...,....... a 
go Oregon Short Line rst 6’s 1922...........04- ne 
Utah South’n Gen’! M, 7's 1009............5- 105 
Utah South’n Extens’n ist 7’s 1909.........- rf 
745 | Central Pacific— 
64% Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8.... 11644 
117% Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1400... ae es 
eS Central Cal. & Or’g'n Ist 6's 1888........... 5 
5614 Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884........s0se0e- 
2 Central Land Grant 6's 1899.... a 
20% Western Pacific B’ds 6’s 1899 110 
22% South'n Pac. of Gal) ast: 6'S: TQ06=6.. 5 cwisiae'oe « 105% 
58 Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant tst Coup. 6's 192t......... 10354 
Gen, Land Grant tst 6’s reg’d............008 103% 
138 
124 SOUTHERN ROADS. 
813% | Louisville & Nashville— 
116% Consolepis Teoh so. sees nceteecteleme etn etieahete 117 
6244 ad M. 7’s Gold 1883.... fp aioe as 
Cecilian B’ch 7's 1907........ 107 
N. O. & Mob. Ist 6’s 1930.... 
53 E. H. & Nash. 1st 6’s 1919....: és 
go Gen’! Mge 6’s 1930......... ate 95 
10684 St. Louis Div. 1st 6’s 1g2t...... ae 
84% St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980-. 
Nash. & Dec, Ist 7’s 1990 é Sane 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex, 6’s 1931.........2.00 
2544 | East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 
37% Birst Mortgage 7'S 1900; 6. i. cv esreeccen sess 113 
20% First Consolidated §’s 1930 siahaie 7 
62% Wivasignal 57S TOO rans en aeace oes ajaee sw sitioece we 
85 Norfolk & Western— 
gi Grén'l Mpe. G'S) IG8E oiise scisiers Ars 610 wel xs 0 eeale oo 101 7g 
16% | Richmond & Danville— 
3534 Consolidated Gen. 6’s rors Secrest 9958 
20% Meheriture C5970 ice hile one shee ce eevee a Hig 
1481, | South Carolina Railway— 
1g ¥s¢ Mortgage G's 3920. «las c5a5 <> sewisiov'e.cjv,c'es 99 
ad Mortpage 6's: L635. civic ad's vie vie oie econ 85 
89% COAL ROADs, 
50. New Jersey Central— 
139 Ist Mortgage PSTEOD vcize days veniwni ie dae 11% 
9414 ist Consolidated 7's Assented 1899... ae 
7 Convertible 7’s Assented 19o2........ 112 
12) Adjustment 7’s 1903.......-....cc0e08 107% 
46% Lehigh & Wilks. Con. Assented Ig10. . - ni 
4814 Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5'SIG2L esse eeeeeeeee golg 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mortgage 7’s 1907.........+ 127 
Syracuse, Ps & N. Y. rst 7's 1906. 12. 
\ Morris & Essex Ist 7’s 1914.. Shs I 
102/8 Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891. .......ec0ccusces as, 
Morris & Es. rst Consols gd. 7's, 1915........+ 121 
1314 Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
934 ist Mortgage 7’s 1884... 106 
re 1st Mortgage 7’s 1891..... 115% 
126 fet Henn: Div. Coup.-7'S JOr7. << cvanccewds ac 1273 
Alb. & Susq. rst Con. gu’d7’s 1906....... ... te 
124 aie a Fy 
123 Ren. & Sar, Ist Coup. 7’S 1921.....++++eseaee 
122 Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6’s 1911..........05 4 te 
oe Consolidated Registered 6's 1g11. :. 
3 . 5 
Consolidated Coupon 7’s Igtr..... Bs 
Consolidated Registered 7's 1911. aa 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897.............. ne 
General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908............ 96 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908............ we 
Income Mortgage age 7's 1896..... 
Debenture Coup. 6’s 1893...... = 
Debenture Convert. 7's 1893......-+cecececee 
ELEVATED ROADS. 
Metropolitan rst 6's 1908........ 1% 
Metropolitan 2d 6’s 1899. . 89 
Wew York ist:7"s 21000; 6 2 focs5ctvssewecnsecdee II 
INCOME BONDS, 
Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative, 
Allegany Central Income 1912..............+. ae 
Atlantic & Pacific Income rgro........ 32 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908. ne 
is Col., Chic. & Ind, C’l Inc. 7’s 1890.... 54 
122 C., St. P’l& M. L'd Gr't Inc. 6's 1898. % 
Chicago & Eastern Ill, Income 1907. 80 
Des Moines & Ft. D. 1st Inc. 6’s 1905. a 
Det., Mack. & Marquette Inc. 1021... 45 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc. 6's 1931..... 4834 
1214 | G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Ine. roit...... 26 
~ Ind., Bl’n & W’n Incomes 1919.......... 70 
Ind., BI’n & W’n Consol Ine. 6's 1921..... * 
Ind's, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Inc. 1906........ ae - 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d Trust Co.Cert’s,........ oa 
Int: & Gt. N'n.ad [Income 1900.2.) 1s slesstne eee a 
Int, & Gt. N'n 2d Assented 6’s 1909........... ae 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co. 1888..........006 55 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888......... oye 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899...........++ 57 
128 Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920,......... SI 
Pa Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc, 7's 1899........... z= 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes,........... Zs 
134 Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures 791 
i Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures. 5 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W'n Inc. 6's 1977. 5 
N.Y., Penn. & O. 1st Inc, Acc. 7’s 1905. 5 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920..........++ 
Ohio Central Min’! Div. Inc. 7's 19) = 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6's 1921......-....++ 30 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc's 1920.......... Ke 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansy’e Div. Inc. 1920......... pa 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income 1g2t.. om 
se Rome, W’t’n & Og’b’h Ine. 7's 1932. Re 
114 South Carolina R’y Inc. 6’s 1931...... 50% 
mr | St. L., I. M. & S. 1st 7’s pref. int. ac'e.. - 
St. L., I. M. &S. 2d 6’s int. acu’lative.. %. 
1o25% St. L., Alton & T.H. Dv. Bonds 1894... 45 
~ Tol., Delphos & Bur. Inc, 6’s 1910...... es 
23 
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BRADSTREETS, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1882. 











COMMERCIAL. 


Special dispatches to BRADSTREET’S from the 
principal trade centers and the leading agricultural 
regions of the country tell of increased activity in 
the movement of merchandise, and renewed prom- 
isesof abundant crops. ‘The trade outlook at Boston 
is reported very promising, and much the same may 
be said of all the seaboard cities. "The Chicago cor- 
respondent telegraphs that the week has been the 
best midsummer or July business. week in the history 
of the city. Minneapolis telegraphs that the weather 
for the week has been just such as was required to 
bring forward the growing crops. The farmers of 
the west are manifesting a reluctance in marketing 
grain, on account of the tendency to lower prices. 
Advices from the south uniformly speak of good 
weather for the growing cotton crop. 





BREADSTUFFS. 

The situation as between American and foreign 
markets for breadstuffs is unusual. On this side 
the-prevailing temper of all the markets from New 
York.to Chicago and the othern western markets is 
bearish, the inducing cause to this feeling being the 
continued improvement in the reports of the winter 
wheat harvest, the more flattering prospects of the 
spring wheat harvest, which has now just begun in 
the southern portion of the spring wheat belt, and 
the generally more favorable prospect for the corn 
crop. Thelatest estimate of the State Commissioner 
of Minnesota places the probable crop of spring 
wheat in that state at not less than 41,000,000 
bushels, against 32,663,163 last year. In Dakotano 
estimates of the yield per acre are less than. 25 








































BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN PORTS. 


have greatly increased during the past week, while | consequently much below the» average. This is) 

























the shipments eastward have not increased in pro- | shown by the steadily diminishing receipts of hogs Past week. Sere 
portion, and there has consequently been an in-| at-thewest. At Chicago, where the receipts repre- Wheaty buabelgiss-0ts1222 een ee 

crease of stocks in store at all those points, and also | sent at the ‘present ' time over two-thirds of the cra, 5 nae he 

of the aggregate visible supply in the United States. | receipts of hogs at.all points imthe west, the weekly Barley, ae ere 708. 

The export movement of wheat and flour has about | receipts have now fallen to about 60,00 head;| Gat“ 53,196 

doubled in the last two weeks, and yet is only about | against twice that number alittle over: a month covon. 


ago. Other meats than pork are» also: still very 
high, as the result of the great loss of stock winter 
before last, and the effect of which would necessarily 
be felt for the length of time. that sit: takes- to» re- 
cuperate herds of cattle from such disasters—say, 
two years, or probably until the spring: of 1883. 
The rumors of yellow fever at the south had the 
effect for a: time of depressing the price:of pork, 
because. the »prevalence of that epidemic always 
checks the use of pork. and: destroys: the» greatest 
American market for it. Thestocks -of pork,: lard 
and meats: at the west are, however, fair yet, and 
more nearly equal tolast year than would naturally 
be expected from the diminished: amount of»pack- 
ing. The high prices have induced economyrin the 
use of every variety of hog» product, andsin spite 
of. the. diminishing» supplies the ‘stocks: continue 
fair. 


half as large as it was at this time a yearago. But 
in this connection it is worthy of note that even with 
so comparatively small an export movement as this, 
and with a continuance of as large receipts at the 
west as now, it would require nearly three months 
at the present rate of accumulation to bring the 
visible supply of wheat in the United States up to 
what it was a year.ago. . It would seem, therefore, 
that with the prospective greater demand from 
Great Britain and western Europe the accumulation 
of stocks in this country at the present rate is’ hav- 
ing more effect upon prices than it is entitled to. 

At the close of business on Friday the tendency 
of all the grain markets was downward. Advices 
from Chicago say that telegraphic reports from a 
great number of railway stations in the country in- 
dieate a further increase of receipts of both wheat 
and. corn next week. 


The total receipts of cotton:at the ports.to d 
are. 4,627,435 bales, against 5,707,174. bales _ 
the. corresponding date last year. The receipts 
the week.at the twenty-four-interior towns us 
reported.wvere 1,733 bales, against. 1 841. bales lz 
week,. and 6,347 bales same-week last. year: 
shipments for the week.were 4,933 bales: 

The. New. York.cotton market has. been high 


Futures have advanced an:average of 14 pt 
near months.. Following ars.the closing 
for uplands .at.. New. York. Friday evening; 
comparison for same date last year : 
CP GIAT ONT oiotcis <sizice sieves aeeaacasieieeaee nee 


Low middling. 
Middling cc. c.. oe 


| Following were the cldciiies prices of fi 
‘New York Friday: 








bushels, and in many places itis much higher. Com- 
paring this with an average yield last year of less 
than 12 bushels per acre, it will be seen that, 
with an increased acreage in Dakota over last 
year, the increase in the aggregate crop of the state 





will be even a greater percentage than in Minnesota. 
Under these circumstances, wheat of all grades and 
in all the American markets has been weak and 
declining for the last ten days. The actual decline 
of prices has, however, not been so significant as 
the change in the temper of the markets. The 
speculators who a week ago were buying it because 
they thought it was ‘‘low enough”’ and that prices 
had touched bottom are now more disposed to sell 
than to buy, because they believe 
lower. It is possible that many of the class of 
speculators at the west—who constitute a large 
majority of all the traders (the speculative trade in 
options being many times greater than the legitimate 
trade)—may still believe that prices of wheat aredown 
to a legitimate basis, being now in Chicago at least 


prices must go 





toc. per bushel below the average price of the last 
ten years; but they sell because they believe that 
others will sell, and that prices will consequently 
decline. ‘The others also sell for the same reason, 
and thus the markets may be further depressed by 
sellers, the majority of whom believe that prices are 
down to where the foreign consumers would take 
what we shall have to spare. As remarked before, 
the situation as between the American and foreign 
markets for breadstuffs is an unusual one. The 
dealers in foreign markets. are buyers for consump- 
tion. Their leading idea, under ordinary circum- 
stances, is to buy as low as possible, and to defer as 
much as possible and as long as they see a prospect 
of lower prices. But in the present situation it has 
been the relative greater firmness of the foreign 
markets in both England and France that has pre- 
vented a greater decline on this side. The situa- 
tion, therefore, presents the spectacle of the seller 
depreciating the value of his wares, while the buyer 
sustains them, not only by purchase, but by argu- 
ments and statements of facts. It is now conceded 
that under no circumstances can Great Britain have 
over three-quarters of an average crop of wheat. 
Commenting on this situation, the London 2cono- 
mist of the 15th says: ‘‘There is certainly some 
anxiety regarding the approaching harvest. Should 
the present unfavorable weather continue long, it is 
feared that our dependence upon the American 
crops will be greater than was anticipated; and, if 
we have to make large imports of breadstuffs, it is 
probable enough that we may have to ship gold in 
payment of them.” 

Since the above was printed the weather has been 
quite as unfavorable in England as the worst antici- 
pations, and the possibilities foreshadowed by the 
Economist seena more than likely to be realized. 


WHEAT. 

The immediate feature, however, which has had 
the most effect to depress prices of wheat has been 
the large receipts at the primary markets in the 
west—Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo, Indianapolis 
and Detroit. 





In all of these the receipts of wheat , 


During the week to July 22 the stock of wheat 
in Chicago increased 293,522 bushels, to 1,163,255, 
against 3,980,711 bushels at the same time last 
year. 


CORN. 

Corn is an article of which our export is only of 
comparatively recent date; being a supplementary 
article of breadstuffs which Europe has recently 
learned to use because it is under ordinary circum- 
stances a cheap substitute for wheat. Atits present 
very high price it cannot be so, and both. the foreign 
and home demand for that purpose will be dimin- 
ished, and that for wheat and flour»proportionately 
increased. Notwithstanding the reasonable. pros- 
pect that the corn crop of the United States ~ will 
be an average one, the visible supply is now so 
low that it will require at least six months 
before the stock of corn be recuperated to the 
level of a year ago. For two months yet the stocks 
of corn will necessarily diminish. How rapidly, 
may be estimated by the fact that~six or~ seven 
months ago there was as much corn in-store-in Chi- 
cago alone:as there is now in the total visible supply. 
in the United States. Corn is therefore too high 
and too scarce to become to any great extent a sub- 
stitute for wheat, asusual. Even for its ordinary use 
of fattening hogs and cattle, its use is being greatly 
economized, and is likely to be in less demand 
for that purpose in proportion to the diminishing 


supply of hogs coming to market. If the.small Suly 21. Fuly.2B. From Eatonton, Ga. + 

stock should be bought up by cliques, and~they | Wheatfour, pene ies ee fa Bed “aso 83.90 ae From Griffin, Ga.: Rather too much 

could induce enough short sales for future options, ae: fanliy ee a ; ox Sen generally clean and looking fine. * 

it might be run up to very much higher prices; «© Minn. clear, “ 7.50 $50 one From La Grange, Ga.: Weather propitio 

but for any legitimate use its price is as high} «. « « pata RG 8 te large portion of crop small and late, butis gro 

now as any such use will justify. Atithe west there} (4 eft 4.9 5-35 nicely, 

is a difference of only about 2o0c. between ‘the price ay icity 8. Am., ‘ : =@ = From Perry, Ga.; Favorable weather. Some rust 
of a bushel of No. 2 corn and.a bushel of No. 2 | Rye flour mag “« ; = rea in cotton ; otherwise promising. rs 
wheat. At this small difference corn will not be Wheat, No’ 1 red, perbush... LEIS 4-15) 425 @4.50 From Savanuah, Ga.; The. weather for cotton in ¥ 
much used for human food. The southern states 2 a, —_ Pater aa ede . 1-1BKGT-13% the field exceedingly good. Rains have been fre 
are one of the largest markets for corn for this pur- i Now white, ("oases : — @ — | quent, and in such quantities as to be beneficial t 
pose, but the cost of transporting a bushel of corn Corn, wo 2 ee sable rsa : 8 84 . Bs the plant without washing covering from the sur 
from, say, Illinois to Alabama-or Georgiais much | No. 3, SF per bush... $2 = 8 eh oo roots. Plants looking healthy in our section, 
greater in proportion per bushel than for the five | {{ N. ¥-yellow, - — @ — @ — | nocaterpillars reported, although we hear of : 
bushels of wheat represented in a barrel of flour; | « tots es = | seen south of Albany, Ga. 

consequently the difference between wheat and corn Oats ce ghee ee . 7 From. Eufaula, Ala.; Rather, more rain { 

to the consumer in those states will be less than it is No. 2, per bush — @ = | needed. Crop good. 


at the west. The necessity for corn to feed mules 










announcement: that certain» prominent packers at 
Chicago:have recently taken account of their stocks 
of lard, and estimate the stock now in-store there at 
120,000 to 125,000 tierces, against 74,943 *tierces,. as 
officially stated on July 15, 188r. 
larly believed ‘that the stock,of lard had been:more: 
greatly reduced since July 1, when.the officialreport 
showed 141,488 tierces. Compared with last-year, it 
still shows:a very large increase ; butiin this case the 










than. at the same. time in the last two-years: 





Much interest has been excited inthe trade bythe 


It. was»popu- 


Chicago stock cannot be accepted as an:index of the 


whole country, because the:stock in that city was spe- 
cially lowlastyear. The official reports of the stocksof 
pork and lard in Chicago were as follows, viz.: July 
x, 1882, pork, 232,749 barrels; lard, 141,488 tierees: 
July 15, 1882, pork, 173)399 barrels; lard, 74,943 
tierces. July 15,1880, pork, 182,797 barrels; ‘lard, 


127,942: tierces.. It will be» seen by: this thatthe 


present estimated stock of lard:in Chicago is»only 


about equal to 1880, while that of pork is» greater 
In 
all the other points of accumulation the stocks: of 
pork: and lard are-understood. to be equal: to last 
year, but at these other» points the stocks at: this 
time last year were not depleted, as they were in 
Chicago. On the whole, therefore, the stocks of 


pork and lard throughout the ‘country are: about 
equal to.what they were a this time.two years-ago. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 








RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AT NEW YORK, 











CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 
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November 
December. 


anuary™....... 
athe stole eisid\wieiscup'alateltele pian 


The ‘bwin. disnataees received _ y: 
indicate the weather for the week and th 
the crop: 

From Norfolk, Va.: Weathes warm, with 
showers. 

From Wilmington, N. C.; Wreather-hgtd 
copious rains.. Cotton promises a very Fares yi y 
Other crops also fine. 

From Raleigh, N.C; Weather fine. 
ing. If we can keep grass down. eee 

I*rom. Charleston, S. C.:. Seasonable rains in 
needed sections. . Cotton prospect good. , 

From Newberry, S. C.: Fine growing weather { for 
the past week. Condition very good. 

_ From Albany, Ga.: Heavy and continuous. rains 
Saturday to Tuesday; since then fair, wii ye 
rains. Work delayed. Crops grassy and stins 

From Augusta, Ga. : The weather for the past t : 
days has been.warm and seasonable, with | 
sional showers, which-have facilitated the grow 
cotton,. which is fruiting well and looks 


promising. 


» 
cy 
ting 


Tolerably good, 


From Opelika, Ala.: Raining every day past v 


on cotton plantations is, however, probably larger This wesk; Preceding | Cotton growing and fruiting finely. If rain. con 

than usual this year on account of the destruction } Flour, barrels.. nies tam + ag tie tinues many days will damage the crop. j 

of the stocks of corn in-store on plantations. by | {Ye bushels. nm sas seg om From Fackson, Miss. ; Weather continues unfay 

the floods in the Mississippi this spring, but this Rye,” = 34,572 45,300 s,900 | rable for cotton. Worms reported. Crop _ 
Oats, 177,938 197,102 1100 


demand will be met from Texas, where the corn 
crop is immense. New corn from that state was 


shown on ‘change at New Orleans on. the. 2oth payed si tad Fat ae 4 improving. 

inst. It was hard enough to shell, and well in- i ages ee ae eee 287 is aie 43 aaa From Monroe, La. : No rain has fallen for the} p 

formed parties still claim that the crop of Texas will | Rys, a 257,508 264,857 "162,410" 39,832 | Week. Cotton is growing finely. No worms yet. 
“i a ey, . 1,02. I, 7 

be 140,c00,000 bushels. Considering that last year one “ 208051 a7fgoo pile 1630309 From New Orleans, La.: Reports from diffe: 

Texas imported corn, this is a significant fact, as ee ee oe oa fs 78 55 | sections of Louisiana as to condition of cotton, 


regards future prices. Still another fact which has a 
bearing on the future price of corn is that the new 


: q : Fuly 15, Fuly 8. Fuly i. nad r 
crop of oats is already coming in to Chicago and 1882, 1882. 1882. | up. The cool weather prevailing is almost unprec 
‘ 3 z Seich Wheat, bushels Fach dente of +s 3,978,757 4,567,050. 4,797,400 A ° 
St. Louis, and will at once diminish the demand for | Corn,’ wees essen eee 1,789,709 1, Pg Segeon dented, and some anxiety is expressed as to rust 
Vey ; of 
corn. VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND attacking.the cotton plant, or that. its too luxurian 
CANADA. growth from excessive moisture will, in the Sy = 
PROVISIONS. — Preceding ppc ba of hot weather, prevent a full fruitage, A 
The provision trade is now influenced by a variety bushels, bushels. bushels.’ | worms haye made their appearance, but no alarm is 
of circumstances which point to a maintenance of * ene Pale ee excited. 
p ~ - 2 - F I, 187,234 12,8. ; 6: . 
the Prpsent high Prices. First, is the high price of pare: 13% - 49 De aah From Shreveport, La.: Weather past week Jam 
corn, which necessarily makes a high price for pork. 100,817 635/aBo 133,786 | and fine. Cotton very best. 


Second, is the fact that the stock of hogs in the 





STOCKS OF GRAIN IN WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK, 





COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE AGGREGATE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND CORN ‘AT THE FIVE PROMINENT ATLANTIC PORTS. 





BREADSTUFFS RECEIPTS AT WESTERN LAKE AND RIVER checiia 




























Mississippi will evidently be short. Pigs 
From Sardis, Miss.: Weather fayorable. Cotto 


sugar and corn crops are very favorable. : 
has beena general rainfall, and everything is loo cing 


From. Brenham, Tex.: Had rain two days 


wi 


country for summer packing is being rapidly Preceding Corr week, Condition of cotton fair. Re f 

: Past week, R, i ported worms 
diminished. Corn and pork have both been high | Flour, barrels..........++-+-. paeli-sane DD anc geht pron i from all this section, but no serious damage sar " 
enough to induce farmers to fatten hogs as rapidly Corny” bushel... woke b eat 1 10h. ; From Fort Worth, Tex.: Weather clear the la 
as possible, and hasten themtomarket. Thecountry | Bye) api ; 24077 , 20,150 five days, and the cotton plant doing splendidly, 
stock of hogs available for market this summer is | Oats, ue 613,406 515,688: 75a Continued dry weather needed, ne 
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‘ From Galveston, Tex. : Several fine rains during 


_ past week, which is beneficial for cotton plant. 
From Marshall, Tex.: 
forcotton. Crop promising. 
From Sherman, Tex.: Weather and condition 
could not be better. 


From Waco, Tex.: Weather warm and dry. 


Crop condition very favorable. 


From Helena, Ark. ; Partialrains to-day. Cotton 


___ prospects continue good, although in a few locali- 


_ ties rain is needed. 
From Van Buren, Ark. ; Weather dry and warm. 
Cotton plant healthy, blooming and bolling. 
From Memphis, Tenn.: The weather the past 
_ week somewhat unseasonable. Nights rather cool, 
_ but condition of the cotton crop good, and prospects 
very encouraging. Crop very clean. 
_ From Murfreesboro, Tenn.: Weather unfavorable, 
being too cool. Plant small, and blooming poorly, 
needing rain and hot weather. Prospects for this 
county discouraging. 


~ 2 IRON. 
_ There has been some little demand for American 


_ pig during the past week, but the market for that 


commodity still continues dull, and stocks are light. 
Scotch pig has improved in demand, even at the 
higher, rates. at which it is held, and a number of 
_ sales are-recorded.,, The. demand. for tank ,iron, 
while™less “spirited than a wee or so: since, is still 
‘ noticeable. Nails are not so easily obtained, and 
the other varieties of. manufactured iron remain 
about.asJast quoted. The iron market is;.in brief, 
almost in-s¢atguo, The present isthe dull season, 
and the ‘disturbing elements at work at Pittsburgh 


and elsewhere, together with the restricted demand 


for. manufactured grades, except for consumption, 
tendsto»leave the market in a featureless condition 
Dispatches ‘to the New York Iron and Metal Ex- 
change from Philadelphia yesterday state that there 
appears to be a little more doing in iron, although 
the market there continued without special anima- 
tion. Pig iron prices were steady and firm, with no 
changes; Ico.tons of No. 1 Lehigh having been sold 
at $26.50, and 1,000 tons of low-grade milliron at $20. 
There’ were inquiries for two: or 
three large lots of scrap iron, and I0o tons of 
wrought were sold at $29.50. Bar iron was weak 
and irregular, sales being made at 2.5c. at the mills. 
From: Pittsburgh: the. situation in the iron’ market 
was reported dull and unchanged. Many mill 
owners are reported to be out of town, and there 
appears to be no prospect of reopening before Sep- 
tember.: The National Tube Works, at Pittsburgh, it 
is stated, will start up with non-union men unless 
the union men, like those at Cleveland, cut loose 
from the Amalgamated Association and. go. to work. 





COAL, 
There is little new to record respecting the coal 
market during the past week. The demand at 
eastern.centers remains as noticed last Saturday, 


_ ® satisfactorily brisk, although July advanced quota- 


tions have not in-all instances been obtained. In 
the west the heavy call for coal previously reported 
continues unabated, and freights from Buftalo to 
Chicago and’ Milwaukee, quoted at. 85c., point to 
an early advance. Prices for anthracite for August 
have not been as yet determined. Those having the 
matterin charge appear disposed to leave the decision 
open-until the last moment. The four large com- 
panies are said to be unanimously in favor of an 
advance in rates, while the individual operators are 
divided. on. the subject. There is but little doubt 
expressed, however, that higher quotations for 
anthracite ‘will be announced for August within a 
day or two. In the bituminous regions the New 
Central Coal Company, in the Cumberland district, 
is announced as having decided to follow the 
example of the Consolidated in importing men to 
replace strikers in case the latter continue to hold 
out. The total tonnage reported by the Consoli- 
dated-and other Cumberland companies indicates 
that the back of the strike in that locality has been 
practically broken. In Clearfield the operators con- 
tinue to make steady progress toward meeting their 
trade demands. 





PETROLEUM. 

Transactions in pipe line certificates continue 
free in number, as reported for several weeks past. 
On Tuesday crude oil, encouraged by the cold 
water thrown upon the prospects in the Cherry 
Grove, Warren county, district, reached 63%c., the 
highest price since the heavy drop. Up to that 
time reports of dry holes along the alleged 
edges of tlfe new region, and apparently au- 
thentic reports of decreasing flows from the 

Mystery well, had encouraged the market, and 
quite. a steady rise was the result. About the 
middle of the week, however, the color of some of 


No rain. Weather fine 


these stories was dimmed by statements that the 
original Mystery had not dropped from 2,000 to 200 
barrels, but that it is at present running fully: 500 
or more barrels, and that not more than 1,500 bar- 
rels daily had ever been claimed for it by those in-a 
position to know. Similar information concerning 


‘others: of the Cherry Grove wells caused ‘a reac- 


tion in’ the market, and crude oil sold: steadily 
down to 5734c., reacting to about 5734c. yester- 
day. The fact is that the glib newspaper. stories 
about the Cherry: Grove region are in almost 
all instances based on rumor, and the rumors 
often are but a grain of truth diluted» with 
a large quantity of imagination. The new wells 
referred to are nearly all boarded up, the men 
employed at them are sworn to secrecy, and armed 
guards are in attendance to keep away informa- 
tion hunters. A personal investigation recently 
made, however, revealed the existence of new 
wells northeast of what has been supposed 
to be the limits of the district, and this fact, 
showing that previous estimates of the extent of the 
region were wrong, reopens the whole~ ques- 
tion of probable production there, and the conse- 
quent course of prices. Charters for petroleum, 
as.during the. previous week, have been heavy. 
The exports for the week ending July. 22, 
from New York, were: 14,842,516 gallons (crude 
equivalent); since. January I, 291,152,098 gal- 
lons; corresponding period in 1881, 227,216,261 
gallons; increase. 1882, 63,935,837 gallons. The 
total export from the United States for the week end- 
ing July 22, was 21,188,631 gallons; since January 1, 
366,441,253 gallons; and during a like period last 
year, 299,559,529 gallons. The excess of exports in 
favor of the current year is therefore 75,881,724 
gallons. 


: DRY GOODS. 

In ‘the New York dry goods market the volume of 
business transacted for the past week has been equal 
to general expectation. ‘There has been no. brisk, 
active business, but orders and sales have been of 
satisfactory proportions for the:time of year. 

The week opened better than it closed, as the con- 
tinued heat seemed to have rather a depressing 
effect on buyers, many of whom left the city after 
the first. half of the week was gone. With jobbing 
houses, quiet and irregular business still prevails, the 
usual small order trade peculiar to the time of year 
being: of small proportions. In: print cloths the 
demand has been steady and. especially firm for 
56x60s, last week's quotation of 3%c. being well 
sustained; and for 64x64s, 37%c., less % per cent. 
The attention of buyers has been very equally dis- 
tributed throughout the general departments, all 
classes and makes of dry goods having received a 
fair share of attention. 

As will be seen from the following summary, 
the importations of dry goods for the week is almost 
equal in value to the imports of the previous week, 
though the amount marketed shows an increase of 
$55,000, which in itself is indicative of the increasing 
business. 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for the week..... SepRcosehAn 9,199 $3,345,578 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 11,432 3,349,701 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PANU OUOEIM eat das ie paris Ween sctemcaa ss 8,502 3,015,873 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 
VIOUS WEEK ewan irc lee tiemr alecieias snip’ dis 9,221 2,960,910 





WOOL. 
There has been a noticeable improvement in the 


‘condition of the wool trade during the past week. 


Demand could not be called active, but in all sea- 
board markets there has been a wider inquiry for 
certain grades, with more satisfactory results in the 
shape of actual sales. Manufacturers’ stocks have 
run pretty low, and the accumulating supplies and 
comparative cheapness of the staple in eastern 
markets have invited and received greater attention. 
As noted last week, medium fleeces, both washed 
and unwashed, command the largest share of the 
demand, but the inquiry is improving for all de- 
sirable grades, and dealers are hopeful of a 
gradually enlarging movement, if not of some 
improvement in prices, as the season advances. 
Rates are uniformly low, as compared with primary 
cost, on which the margin of profit is rarely satis- 
factory. A very small percentage of the Ohio clip 
has yet found a market, owing to the high views of 
sellers, and there is a general disposition to hold 
off until growers are willing to accept lower rates. 
The amount of wool seeking an outlet through com- 
mission houses is larger than usual this year. This 
is probably a direct result of the indifference of 
operators in the west. The situation abroad has 
not changed sufficiently to influence the position on 
this side of the ocean. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Ocean room is higher this week, and sailing ves- 
sels are somewhat scarce at present writing. Prom- 


inent shippers, however, put no faith in rumors of a 
corner on tonnage, which have been so freely heard. 
Orders for'August-and September are heavy, and 
contracts are ‘being: freely made. The: firm and 
profitable rates will of themselves prevent the cor- 
ner talkedof.. Sail vessels are coming this way to 
take advantage of the good market, and those in a 
position to know express the belief that, while rates 
promise ‘to remain for some: time at approximately 
existing figures, all the ocean room required will be 
forthcoming. Reports that the chartering of steam 
vessels by the British governments likely to cause 
a scarcity of that class of tonnage are not given much 
attention, 





Be Ae ti ANIL, LN; 
DUSFTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general. trade, and the movement of. mer- 
chandise : 

EASTERN STATES. 

From Providence, R. [.: The print cloth market 
is quiet and steady, the amount of sales being very 
light; 64s are held at 3%c., sellers not seeming dis- 
posed to take the price offered, namely 37%c., less %4 
of 1 percent.; 56x69s are quoted at 334c. There 
are about. 285,000, pieces on hand. ‘The cotton 
market is strong, the sales being very fair; middling 
uplands are quoted at 13%c., and middling gulfs 
13%c. The stock on hand.is said to be fair.for the 
season. 

From Portland, Me.: General trade has: been 
good considering, the excessive heat. Nothing 
special has disturbed market values. The manu- 
facturing interests are prosperous, and artisans all 
well employed. Lumbermen doing well. Crops 
throughout state reported looking well, though 
drouth prevails to great extent. 





From: Boston, Mass.: The condition of the mer- 
chandise markets continues good and the outlook is 
very promising, Boot and shoe trade is. quite brisk. 
There are now nearly 80 buyers in town. Ship- 
ments for the week to places outside of New Eng- 
land, 55,652 cases, against 66,779 cases same week 
last year. Total shipments since January 1, 1,220,- 
O31 cases, against I,216,149 cases same time last 
year. The following is the number of cases shipped 
to some of the principal points during the week: 
Baltimore, 5,112; New York city, 3,569; Chicago, 
3,329; St. Louis, 2,712; Philadelphia, 2,699; Gal- 
veston, 1,459; Nashville, 1,385; Cincinnati, 1,194; 
Louisville, 1,166; Toledo, 1,166; Knoxville, 998; 
Atlanta, 894; Richmond, 882; Bufialo, 798; Detroit, 
779; San Francisco, 728; Milwaukee, 674; New 
Orleans, 662; Pittsburgh, 644; Macon, Ga., 533. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Fora ‘‘ between seasons’ 
week the volume of business has been quite satis- 
factory in most departments, and there is a growing 
feeling of confidence in general trade circles with 
regard to the outlook. The distribution of manu- 
factured goods to interior points is enlarging and a 
good August trade is in prospect. Supplies of 
wool, wheat and farm and dairy produce are coming 
forward more freely. Wool is more active and 
closes firm. Cotton is scarce, and hence very quiet. 
Export demand for wheat has been active and a 
large business has been done. Trade has been 
partly obstructed by the scarcity of vessels; most 
of the contracts have been for August clearance, for 
which tonnage has been chartered to arrive. Oil 
has been dull, owing mainly to the advance in ocean 
freights. Rates have advanced for all kinds of 
transatlantic business. Steamer freight room is 
engaged ahead. Speculation has been active in 
wheat at declining prices, but tame in other grains. 
Oats continue scarce. Flour is dull and weak. 
There is a good jobbing trade in provisions and a 
fair movement in groceries. Boots, shoes and dry 
goods are more active and promise steadily im- 
proving sales. Values on textiles are very firm. 
Production is actively progressing. Crude iron is 
firmer. Bar is in better demand, and manufacturers 
are more disposed to book advance orders now that 
western production is increasing. Nails are scarce. 
Tank, sheet and plate are in brisk demand and 
scarce. 





WESTERN STATES. 
From Cincinnati, Ohio: There has been an in- 
crease in all lines of jobbing business; prices, how- 
ever, have been irregular, The abundantreceipts of 


country produce has hada salutary effect upon prices. 
Corn» and tobacco. look. well. Manufacturers are 
sanguine of good demand this fall. The receipts of 
wheat here have been unprecedented, averaging 
129,000 bushels daily. Money is in good demand, 
but readily procured. 





From Springfield, Ohio: At no time in the history 
of this city has there been more evidence of pros- 
perity. Factories cannot supply the demand for 
agricultural machinery, and many are:now engaged 
in making preparations for enlarging facilities for 
next year. Corn:and tobacco look well. Wheat 
and oats will yield abundantly. Money is easy, but 
in good demand. 





From Chicago, [ll.: There has been such improve- 
ment in the jobbing trade and general business. as 
to make this the best midsummer or July business 
week in the record of the city. The heavy receipts 
and free movement of grain and the good weather 
throughout the northwest have had a good influence 
in all branches of business. ‘The trade in lumber is 
better, and prices-are firmer. Receipts of hogs:are 
light, but. cattle are coming in freely. With the 
receipts of new wheat averaging from 400. to. 500 
cars daily, prices are steadier, The. receipts» of 
breadstuffs for the week were 40,992 barrels flour, 
1,248,722 bushels. wheat, 1,360,994. bushels corn, 
323,281 bushels oats, 19,102 bushels rye and 1,400 
bushels barley. The shipments:were 44,672 barrels 
flour, 1,022,527 bushels wheat, 1,238,562° bushels 
corn, 323,339 bushels oats, 19,951 bushels rye: and 
4,013 bushels barley. Money has) been going out 
in large quantities to other western cities, but the 
demand from the country has not been large. ‘The 
clearings. were. $39,280,608. 





From Peoria, Ill.; Trade averages about the same 
as last year among the wholesale dealers, with col- 
lections slow with country merchants, who. are 
expecting prompt payments from farmers. when ‘the 
present harvest-is over. All reports show that corn 
will be only one-half a crop in this vicinity. 





From Detroit, Mich. ; Wheat is being harvested 
rapidly, and threshers are at work. Merchants are 
pleased at outlook; and anticipate large increase in 
sales of general merchandise. At present business 
is only moderately active, with prices steady. Stocks 
generally ample, and purchases only for immediate 
use. Builders and contractors have all they can 
attend to, and traffic in material used by them is 
brisk. No noteworthy changes in market this week, 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade is moderately 
active. Wheat is being received in large quantities, 
and prices still have a downward tendency. Col- 
lections are a little better. Money matters are 
active, there being an increased demand for money 
to move the wheat crop. 





From Evansville, Ind.; General improvement 
over last week’s business. Large amounts of 
money continue to go out for wheat, and the effect 
is beginning to be felt in better orders. Hay and 
oats promise fairly, and other crops are in good con- 
dition. Animprovement is noticeable in collections. 





From Burlington, Iowa: City trade is good for the 
season. Very favorable weather. 
reported quite fair. 


Collections are 


From Louisville, Ky.: The weather has been dry 
and seasonable for the past ten days, and excellent 
progress is recorded in the development and move- 
ment of the crops. The decline in wheatis causing 
farmers..to begin to withhold their grain, but de- 
liveries on old contracts continue large. The 
unusually heavy shipments of potatoes and general 
produce have about ceased. In dry goods there has. 
been a very fair trade, and especially a brisk de- 
mand for Kentucky jeans. Whiskies are in better 
inquiry, but dealings are light and prices easy. 
Leaf tobacco firm and unchanged. Money steady 
and active. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: Because of decline in 
prices this week's wheat receipts show small in- 
crease. Corn and oats receipts are very heavy. 
Cattle market quiet and weak; supplies grade 
poorly. Good shipping and packing demand for 
hogs, but receipts are light and not of prime qual- 
ity. Cash provisions firm, on improving demand. 
Pork brings $21.50. Horse and mule market 
broken down by lack of supplies. Extra draft 
horses command $185 @ $225, and big, sound mules 
$180@$220. As for week past, tobacco continues 
very dull. Jobbing trade steady, without notable 
activity. Collections remarkably easy. Money 
firmer than last week. 
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Business at the banks is 
moderately active, and money is easy. Currency 
orders from the west are increasing. Business 
among the jobbers is increasing a little, though in 
the retail trade it is very dull. Collections remain 
slow. ‘The weather for grain in this state is all that 
could be desired, and, added to generally favorable 
prospects, light showers have been reported in very 
many sections. 


From Milwaukee, Wis. : 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: During the last week 
the weather in the northwest has been just such as 
was required to bring forward the growing crops. 
Barley and rye harvest is progressing in some local- 
ities in Minnesota and Dakota. Wheat and oats 
harvest will commence in some sections the coming 
week. In northern Minnesota and Dakota it will 
be delayed for two weeks. The hay crop is being 
secured. There was never a better prospect for a 
good wheat crop than at this time, although the 
harvest will be late on some low flat lands, and the 
yield moderate. Corn prospects have greatly 
improved during the week, but the plant is quite 
backward, and it will require exceptionally favorable 
weather and the delay of frost past the usual time 
to assure a good crop of matured corn. With no 
drawback from this time until the crops are secured, 
the northwest will at the close of the season be in 
better shape financially than in any former year. 
Indebtedness much reduced or wiped out with the 
ability to pay as they go to a great extent. Jobbers 
of merchandise report a large trade, although they 
are not pressing sales. Collections usually good, 
and prospects for fall trade satisfactory. 





CALIFORNIA. 
From San Francisco, Cal.: General condition of 
business unchanged. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The general volume of 
trade for this season reaches fair proportions, and is 
said to be far in excess over previous years. An 
active demand for vessels prevails in the freight 
market, and the outlook for business is most favora- 
ble. For grain room to Liverpool 7d. is paid for 
spot and 7%4d. for future loading. It is the impres- 
sion that rates will keep pretty firm. Old stock of 
flour is moving very slowly, but fresh lots are 
in good demand, and the market fairly active, with 
prices somewhat irregular. The southern wheat 
market was fairly active, but lower, under a liberal 
offering. Western wheat was also lower. The 
southern corn market is easier, with the most sales 
at $1.10. There appears to be very little disposi- 
tion to buy or sell in the western corn market, which 
is quoted about steady. Stocks of coffee are held 
firm, and the market is strong, without any urgent 
demand. The jobbing trade is fair. A better feel- 
ing characterizes the cotton market, but buyers 
continue to act with some caution. Shippers of 
petroleum are apparently indifferent, and the mar- 
ket is quoted quiet, but firmer. Refined cargoes 
are held nominally at 6%c. per gallon. The pro- 
vision market is steady, and a fair local order iS 
reported. Job lots of western whisky are selling at 
$1.18. Hides are reported scarce and in demand, 
especially steers suitable for sole leather. Rough 
stock and other good grades of leather meet with 
ready sale and are scarce. The demand for woo] 
is fair and the receipts high. Money is easy. 





From Norfolk, Va. General business satisfactory. 
Considerable influx of people from the interior visit- 
ing these aboard both for pleasure and business, and 
trade feels its influence. Weather warm, with fre- 
quent showers. The crops greatly benefited. The 
largest crop of peanuts will probably be produced 
this year ever made before. Collections fair. 





From Richmond, Va. + Business for past week has 
gradually increased, and is now fair and better this 
month than for June, which is not usually the case 
here. Collections are improving, and it is thought 
that when the crops are fully on the market they 
will be quite satisfactory. 

From \Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits of turpentine 
closes steady at the decline. Rosins dull, excepting 
medium grades. Tar easier. Crude turpentine 
quiet. Provisions and grain firm. Foreign freights 
firm; coastwise dull. Retail trade fair. 





From Savannah, Ga.: Trade situation remains 
unchanged since our last. Collections coming in 
fairly for this season of the year. 

From New Orleans, La.: Trade movements are 
somewhat inactive. Transactions on Stock Ex- 
change light. No changes of importance to report, 
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From Nashville, Tenn.; The general trade of the 
week has been good and fully up to the average of 
the season, and is altogether satisfactory. The 
wheat market has been dull, with a tendency to 
lower prices. Large quantities of damp wheat are 
offered, which caused complaint from millers and 
dealers. No. 1 dry, go@gsc.; fancy, $z. Flour 
quiet and lower. Cattle receipts heavier. Market 
firm and unchanged. Good stock in fair demand. 
Cotton quiet and dull. _The week's receipts, 70 
bales; sales, 924 bales; shipments, 891 bales. 
Money in fair demand. ; 





The following table, giving on rates prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday: 


Prime com. 


Exchange selling on New 
paper, per cent. York. 




















Atlanta; Gaaceesaiemes 8 @10 is premium. 
Augusta, Ga... A Ae % premium. 
Baltimore, Md.. - 5 @6 _ Par@soc. premium. 
Boston, Mass... - 5§ @5% 25¢.premium, 
Bufialo) 0: Wis itimocest 3 @ 5% 17@25c. premium. 
Burlington, Iowa... . @ I-10 premium. 
Charleston, S.C .- 8 @ 4% premium. 
Chicago, Ill.. ad @7 aes discount. — 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. ae 5-@ ‘ar to soc. premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio........ " Z @8 I-Io premium. 
Dayton, Ohio ee @7 Par. 
Denver, Col......... Ipermo, premium. 
Detroit, Mich .... 6 @8 I-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind... -- 6 @8 I. 50. remium, 
Galveston, Texas.......- 8 @1o 5g@% discount. 
Fightax, oN; Sto. ferences 54@ 6 Par to 1-6 discount. 
Incianapolis, TS 5 ona ai 6 @7 \% premium. 
Kansas City, Mo........ 8 @Io0 $I premium. 
Louisville, Ky............ @7 7c discount, 
Memphis, Tenn. . es @8 Y premium, 
Milwaukee, Wis 6 @8 Bar. 
Minneapolis, Minh.: 4.2.5 7 @to remium. 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 @* premium, 
Nashville, eno ce terse 8 @ sh 2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn. . 6 @ ‘ar. 
New Orleans, La. 6 @9_ $2. 50 premium. 
Norfolk, Va.. - 6 @9 Y@\% premium, 
Omaha, Neb . Io @ $1 premium, 
Peoria, IN... 7 @8 I-20 premium, 
Philacelphia, P; 54@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. . 6 @7 Par. 
Portland, Me. - 6 @ 4 premium, 
Providence, R. 5 @5 Par, 
Richmond, Va.. 8 @ 46 premium. 
San Francisco, Cah 5 @7 5c. premium. 
Savannah; Gacits< /sscaes 9 @ %@% premium, 
St] HOwis; Mo Weacemsarsieas @ 8 $1 Ciscount. 
Se Paul Minas: Fescc.0 cate 8 @Io $1@$r.50 premium, 
Toledo, Ohiow. vic ceca 6 @8 I-10 premium. 
Toronto Oats secs > nclaeers 6 @7 \% premium. 
Wilmington, N.C....... 8 @12 ‘ar. 
Wirnipeg, Man.......... @8 % premium. 








LIVERPOOL COTTON FIGURES AND COT- 
TON FACTS. 

The following reflections are taken from the Gal- 
veston ews of July 19: 

‘‘Smith, Edwards & Co.'s ‘Monthly Liverpool 
Cotton Circular’ is generally regarded as one of 
the fairest and best-informed publications of its 
class. It is designed for the information and guid- 
ance of the cotton trade in England, and has a con- 
sequent value in America. Like other publications 
of its class, however, it frequently misses the mar 
in its speculations as to the prospects of the market, 
and has oftener than once been found at sea over 
the outturn of the American cotton crop. This is a 
theme that Liverpool calculators should be exceed- 
ingly chary about, for upon it they are rarely 
right. Smith, Edwards & Co.'s circular of June 
30 has been received, which, after dilating 
upon the effects of the disturbances in Egypt 
upon the prospects of the cotton market, diverges 
to the future of prices, which ‘will mainly 
be determined by the outturn of the next American 
crop and the general condition of trade.’ Upon 
these points there is no room whatever left to doubt, 
and the predictions are safe. ‘We are glad to 
state,’ says the circular, ‘that the accounts of the 
American crop are now very favorable. It hada 
very late start, and may be considerably later in 
maturing than of recent years, but we do not think 
this much affects the final yield. The decrease oy 
acreage is but small—variously put at 1% to 3 per 
cent.—and we see no reason to doubt that if the 
season is favorable we shall have 6,000,000 or 
6,500,0c0 bales, which will be an ample supply for 
the world. We have gone through this season with 
a crop of 5,400,000 bales, and apparently will 
not seriously reduce stocks in the world, so that a 
good crop next season will place us again within the 
region of plenty.’ It will be seen that the circular 
adopts the lowest estimates of decrease in acreage, 
at the same time jumping to the conclusion that 
with a favorable season perhaps the outturn maf 
reach anywhere between 6,000,000 and 6,500,009 
bales. The best and most reliable statistics yet 
furnished approximate the decrease in acreage this 
year, compared with last, at not less than 6 per cent. 
The season is regarded everywhere as now favor- 
able. An exception is taken, however, to the like- 
lihood of an excessive crop from the fact that the 
plant is late, and the stand in the states east of the 
Mississippi river in many places éxceptionally indif- 
ferent. The crop of the year 1881-82 was not in excess 
of 5,200,000 bales, the old crop of the year before 
making up the difference. It is admitted that there 
will be no old crop of any consequence to go for- 


ward this season to account of next. With 6 per 
cent. less acreage in cotton, therefore, it is not made 
clear, with even the best of seasons from now on, 
where an increase over last year’s crop of 1,400,000 
bales is to come from. It is a liberal allowance 
under existing conditions to place the outrun of the 
American cotton crop for the coming season at 
5,750,000 bales, and this without deduction for pos- 
sible contingencies in the way of disaster from a 
number of influences to which the crop is yet liable. 
The prospects of the Liverpool market had better 
not turn on Smith, Edwards & Co.'s estimate under 
date of the joth ult. It is a wide guess at a high 
mark.” 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 

The Egyptian correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press says: 

‘The Suez Canal Company has grown to be one 
of the greatest monopolies of modern times, and is 
perhaps one of the most successful. The receipts 
for 188x amounted to $10,000,000, or more than 
$2,000,000 in excess of any previous year. The 
following table shows the revenue of the company 
since it commenced operations, viz. : 





Ships. ee Tons. Francs. 
1870 435,911 5,159,327 
1871.. 765, B 1,467 8,993,732 
1872 1,082 951 16,407,591 
1873 1,173 5,072 22,897,319 
1874 1,264 2 423,072 24559 59,383 
1875 1,494 - 2,940,708 86,302 
187 1,457 3,972,107 29,974,998 
187 1,663 3,418,949 32,774,344 
187 1,593 3,291,525 31,098,229 
1879 1,477 3,330,042 29,686,060 
1880 2,026 41344, 519 39,8 0,487 
1881 2,727 5,414,050 1355 


‘The proportion of English ships using a canal 
last year was 82 per cent. -During the year the 
nationalities of the vessels making transit were as 
follows: English, 2,256; French, 109; Dutch, 70; 
Austrian, 65; Italian, 51; Spanish, 46: German, 
40; Russian, 20; Belgian, 13; Egyptian, 11; Turk- 
ish, 11; Norwegian 10; Chinese, 4; Portuguese, 4; 
Liberian, 1; Siamese, 1; Sarawak, 1. One of the 
most remarkable features in the canal’s history is 
the extraordinary manner in which its shares have 
fluctuated. Their nominal value is 500 francs. In 
1861 they were quoted at 450. In the same year 
they fell as low as 43334. In 1863 they raised from 
220 to 558. In 1869, the year the canal was opened, 
they rose to 632%. In 1875 they were 875. In 1880 
they rose from 715 to 1,327%. In June, 1881, they 
were quoted at 1,700. From that period until Janu- 
ary of the present year they rose to 3,500, and to- 
day they are 2,050 francs. Ofcourse, no one supposes 
that the above gives any sort of a criterion of their 
real value. The last and highest dividend was at 
the rate of a fraction over 9 per cent. per annum, a 
rate which will be reached only under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances.” 

Regarding the effect of the canal in diverting 
capital into the carrying trade, a writer in the Padl/ 
Mall Gazette says: 

‘Since the opening of the Suez canal an almost 
fabulous capital has been invested in steamships 
running between the United Kingdom and India, 
China and Australia. It would be within the mark 
to say that 60,000 tons per week of steam tonnage of 
the regular lines leave our ports for the above- 
named countries; and, valuing this property at 
418 per ton, we have a capital of £2,160,000 to 
represent British steamers of the regular line 
engaged in the eastern trade leaving and arriving at 
ports in the United Kingdom every week. If the 
canal passage were stopped, we should doubtless 
direct our steamers by the Cape route; but the cost 
of transit would be greater, the distance to Calcutta 
by the canal route being 8,000 miles, that by the 
Cape 12,000. A certain increase in the cost of pro- 
duction would ensue, owing to the larger tonnage 
required for the voyage. There is probably no 
reason to doubt that these difficulties, so far as the 
distant markets of India and Australia are con- 
cerned, would soon be modified, and even overcome 
in time. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND FOREIGN INTER- 
VENTION. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘The attempt to 
convict Mr. Gladstone of inconsistency in relation 
to his intervention in Egypt is singularly unhappy. 
He is about the last man in the world who 
can be regarded as ‘a general apostle of non-inter- 
vention.’ It would be more correct to say that he 
has always been a very ardent apostle of very vig- 
orous intervention wherever we had duties to per- 
form or interests to defend. He protested from the 
first, as he reminded the House yesterday, against 
the evil consequences which would result from the 
purchase of the canal shares—that first link in the 
chain of events in Egypt, the latest of which is the 
destruction of Alexandria—but he never did so on 
the ground that we had no interests in Egypt, or 
that we need not concern ourselves about the Suez 



















































































canal, or that we ought to abstain from all interven- 
tion in the Ottoman Empire. On the contrary, 
complained of the purchase because it compromi 
and endangered our position in Egypt. — If 
safety of the canal became vital or material to 
communications with India, he declared, in- 
electoral campaign, ‘You must secure it by 
strong hand, You must secure it by superi 
your naval power.’ But it is surely unnece 
labor that point, when it must be in every ne 
recollection that the great motive of the Bul; yer 
agitation was to spur up the late government 
intervene effectively for the protection of the B 
garians. To protest against intervention on 
wrong side, in the wrong way, where neither 
est nor duty is involved, is not consistent witl 
tervention on the right side, in the right y 
where both interest and duty render abstention 
possible.” 








MERCANTILE FAILURE: 
AND CHANGES. — 


TRADE. EMBARRASSMENI 


There were 122 failures throughout the United Stat 
ported to BRADSTREET’S during the past week, 9 less t 
the preceding week, and 44 more than during the corres 
week in 1881. The eastern states had 21 failures, an e 
of 8 against last week; the middle states 20, a decrease of 21; 
the western states 36, a decrease of 4; the southern ‘states 
a decrease of 3, and California and the territories 25, an 
of 11, Canada reported 8 failures, as compared with rt 
week before, In the various trades the failures were: C 
16; general storekeepers 15; liquor sellers 13; boot and 
dealers 11; manufacturers 10; clothiers 9; dry goods, 
goods and produce dealers 4 each; millincrs, jewelers, 
hardware and crockery dealers and commission merchants 
each ; tobacconists, druggists and lumber dealers 2 each, _ 





CALIFORNIA. 


EUREKA.~R. E, Tupper, grocer, has called a meeting 
creditors. 
MODESTO.—Weaver & Wilhihe, smokers’ sundries, | 
been attached. 
NEVADA CITY.—Roger Conlon, saloon, has been a a 
NEVADA CITY.—A. B. Worl, fruits, has been attached ai 
sold out by the sheriff. 
OAKDALE,-—G, Karsky, clothing, has filed a pet tio 
insolvency. ? 
PLACERVILLE.—Henry Shultz, saloon, has been att: 
RED BLUFF.—C, L. Volker & Co., varieties, have 
attached. Kd 
RED BLUFF.—C. Volker & Son, general store, Have oy: een 
attached. 7 . 
SACRAMENTO.—John Conrad, jeweler, has mais 
and receiver appointed, 
SACRAMENTO.—Harm & Palm, dealers in chicory, 
applied for relief in insolvency. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—M. H. Booth, mining neat 
applied for relief in insolvency. His liabilities are $15,029, 
which $12,500 is due the estate of B. W. Reagan, decease 
being judgmerts on promissory notes. The assets 
milling and mining stock stated to be of no value. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—D. N. Jones, lumber and general stor 
has suspended. He employed a large number of men in 
lumber business, and had general stores at Moscow and Tyrone 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad, to supply them, 3 of z 
SAN FRANCISCO.—P. Kelly, boots and shoes, bas been 
granted an extension. Liabilities $12,573 ; assets $8,750. A 
SAN FRANCISCO.—The creditors of James F. White, ba 
etc,, have made application to force him into insolvency, 
SAN FRANCISCO,.—Davis & Kellogg, oil clothing, 
assigned. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Ganz & Katz, butchers, have” been 
attached. ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Charles Meyer, grocer, has applied 
relief in bankruptcy. 
SAN FRANCISCO,—H, D, Rice & Co., employment offi 
have applied for relief in bankruptcy. - 
SAN JOSE.—S. P, Lynham, butcher, has filed a petition 
insolvency. oy 
SONOMA.—J. Crosby, saloon, has filed a petition in ir 
ency. 


” 


. we. 
COLORADO. veal 
GUNNISON.—Clark & Stewart, lumber, have assigned. 
LONE PINE.—J,. Sazueta, general store, has sold out and 
called a meeting of his creditors. Av 


CONNECTICUT. t 
UNIONVILLE.—The Union Cabinet Company has ass 


FLORIDA. 
ALTOONA.—Hinson & Birdsong, general store, have 


GEORGIA. ar 


ATLANTA.—Mason & Weaver, saloon, have been placed in 
the hands of a receiver, ri 


SAVANNAH.—James Duggan, grocer, has failed. ¥ 


ILLINOIS. vty 
CHICAGO,—J. & J. Daniels, grocers, have been closed by 
the sheriff. 18" 
CHICAGO.—M. H. Mahoney & Bro. retail grocers, have b een ¥ 
closed on a claim of Elisha A, Robinson for §169. 4 
JONESBORO.—Elijah A. Willard, banker, has assigned. A 
committee of creditors made an investigation and reported lia-_ 
bilities about $150,000 and assets $53,0c0 . Mr? Willard, it is : 
said, had previously been missing for a week, His failure 
attributed to losses in speculation. He had been in business 
since 1865, an¢ owned real estate which he valued at $19,000 and 
an elevator $20,000 ; the latter was regarded as a very e3 
affair for the amount of business in that localizy. _ ah 
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_ PEORIA.—M. A, Breed, drugs, who recently failed, has 
assigned to Isaac Taylor, Liabilities $4,289; nominal assets 
—- $16,282, 
> ST. AUGUSTIN.—R. D. McCrackin, dry goods, has as- 
y signed, 
























INDIANA. 


+ EVANSVILLE.—L, Piersen, wholesale tinware, has sold out 
and failed. ; 
INDIANAPOLIS,—William Woodbridge, millinery, has 
_ assigned, Liabilities $5,000 
NORTH VERNON.—G. W. Getzendammer, grocer, has 
compromised at 25 cents. 
-- PERU.—The Peru Manufacturing Company, fsewing machine 
case manufacturers, has suspended. The company was organ- 
ized July 1, 1881, with $15,000 capital stock, which includes 
__ building, machinery, stock- and grounds. George Upton, 
Boston, is president. The company has been drawing on the 
president recently to meet pay-rolls. It is not thought to have 
made much money lately. 


> OWA, 


_ GLENWOOD.—C. V. B. Russell, boots and shoes, has failed, 
with $17,0co assets. He is said to be wholly insolvent. He 
__ had a branch store at Red Oak. 
HUMBOLDT.—Smith & Hughes, restaurant, have failed. 
RED OAK,—C., V, B. Russell & Co., boots and shoes, have 
failed. 


> 


KANSAS. 


COTTONWOOD FALLS.—Rainsford, Simmons & Co., 
general store, have assigned. 
LEAVENWORTH.—Henry Deckelman, jeweler, has turned 

_ his store over to John Volz, his principal creditor. 

~PARSONS.—Dr, D’Huy, drugs, etc., has had judgment en- 
____ tered against him, and is about to be closed by the sheriff. 
_ ~YATES CENTRE.—F. H. Lamborn, general store, has 
assigned. 
: KENTUCKY. 


GLASGOW.,—An attachment has been levied on the stock of 

_ W. O, Nunn, drugs, to secure a surety on Nunn's note for $700, 

_ he having recently placed a chattel mortgage on his stock 
for $545. 

_ LOUISVILLE.—Gustav Meyer, saloon and hotel, has been 

~ attached for $625. 

LOUISVILLE.—A. P. Rosenberg, dry goods and clothing, 
has assigned to T. W. Spindle. He previously gave a chattel 
_ mortgage for $800 to C, Rosensweig. 

LOUISVILLE.—Joseph Griffith & Sons, guns and sporting 
goods, have assigned, with $18,coo liabilities ; nominal assets 
$25,000, 


+ 


MAINE. 


- HOULTON.—L. C, Raymond, grocer, has been attached. 
_-« LEWISTON.—Charles H. Goodwin, saloon, has gone into 
~s nsolvency. Liabilities $1,380; nominal assets $500 ; actual 
assets about $200. 

_ WATERVILLE.—J. G. Darrah, fancy goods, are offering 
_ go cents on the collar. At a meeting of creditors a state- 
__ ment was submitted showing liabilities about $13.000; assets 
a consist of stock estimated at $7,500. Darrah now offers 50 
cents, which, it is thought, will be accepted. 


i= _ MARYLAND. 


“4 _ BALTIMORE,.—E, A. Briel, hardware, trading as E. A. Briel 
__ & Co., has assigned. Liabilities $17,662 ; nominal assets 8,000. 
BALTIMORE.—A. W. Bennett & Brother, grocers; are ask- 
ing an extension. - 
_ BALTIMORE.—Albert Nicholassen, trading as A. Nicholas. 
sen & Co., wholesale leaf tobacco dealer, has suspended. He 
-. succeeded the firm of John Behrens & Co., which dissolved 
July, 1881, on the death of John Behrens, Both members had 
previously been in the employ of Joseph Schroeder & Co., who 
failed. Nicholassen stated on January g last that he had 
$12,000 to $13,000 in stock, owed about $12,000, and considered 
himself worth about $12,000 at that time. 


a MASSACHUSETTS. 

_ BOSTON.—Norman C. Munson, contractor, has received 
notice of intention to foreclose mortgages on rolling stock. 
BOSTON .—J. W. Newcomb, boots and shoes, has failed and 
been attached. 

_ BOSTON.—Frederick P, Ulmer, boots and shoes, has failed 
and assigned. . 

-BOSTON.—S. T. Madan & Co., leather, have failed. Lia- 
bilities $8,741 ; assets $3,600. They offer 25 cents, which some 
of the creditors accepted. 

BOSTON.—T. C. & C. F. Newcomb, boots and shoes, have 
failed and been attached. 
_ BOSTON,—George J. Raymond & Co., small wares, have 
_ filed a petition in insolvency. 
CHELSEA.—Barnes & Moies, produce, have failed and are 
7 ‘said to have left town. Creditors have been unable to finds 
anything. 
GREENFIELD.—Spurr Manufacturing Company, plated 
__-ware, recently failed, is offering 20 cents on the dollar. 

HUBBARDSTOWN.—John W. Holbrook, general store, who 
recently sold out, states that he owes $1,900; assets $1,600. 

LYNN.—George F. Harwood, crockery, has been attached 
for $1,800. 

LYN*—Elizabeth Murphy, grocer, has been attached for 
$600, 

MIDWAY.—A. S. Harding & Son, straw goods manufac- 
turers, are reported offering 20 cents on the dollar. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Creditors of Henry Crave & Co., paper 
and twine, have filed a petition in insolvency against the firm, 

WESTFIELD.—A. A. Hedges, liquots, is a petitioner in 
‘ insolvency. 

: WOBURN.—McGonigle Brothers, clothing, are reported to 
have failed, and offer 25 cents. Liabilities $15,300; assets— 
stock, cost $4,750, mortgaged recently to relatives for $4,200 ; 


accounts \. 
ce MICHIGAN. 
LANSING.—D. Edwards, auction and commission, is re 
ported to have assigned to James I. Mead on the igth inst. 

- ~-LUDINGTON.—R. M. Garrett, boots and shoes, has sold 
or transferred his stock to Detroit creditors. He is believed to be 
- insolvent. A small chattel mortgage was given by him recently 
covering his stock. 

MIDDLEVILLE.—Morse Brothers, groceries and drugs, 
were attached last week on a claim of about $sco, Attachment 
_ was dissolved. They have since sold the stock to party holding 

chattel mortgage. Are said to owe, all told, about $3,500; 
assets $2,000, ‘ : 
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MINNESOTA. 


made an assignment, with $5,000 liabilities and $3,000 assets. 


MISSOURI. 
CENTRALIA.—J, M, Hawkins, lumber, has failed. 


of cigars, have assigned. Liabilities @3,000; assets $4,300. 


Roland Hughs. 


$2,500 to other creditors, 
outstandings $650. 


chants, are said to have failed, and offered 1o per cent. 


have assigned. 


NEBRASKA. . 


been attached and closed. 


NEVADA. 


attached, and are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff, 


NEW JERSEY. 


also chattel mortgage for $300. 
stores, 
little, if any, more. 


NEW MEXICO. 


have assigned, They started February ro. 
SOROCCO.—M. E, McDougall, queensware, has assigned. 


NEW YORK. 


creditors. 

22d inst. to E. B. Stephen, without preference. 
Liabilities about $8,500. 

stock, 

endeavoring to compromise at so cents. 
book accounts are $600. 


HAMILTON.—C. A. Keith, millinery, has assigned, 


Bertha Newman, 


actual assets $1,667. 


$2,500. 


creditors. 
schedule, at $2,617, and assets $312. 


in February, 1881. : 


NEW YORK CITY.—James Lee, retail boot and shoe 


dealer, No. 683 Eighth avenue, has assigned to Thomas E, 
Greacen, preferring George Quinn for $470. 


money. His stock, taken at cost, not including fixtures, is 
valued at $5,270. 
cause of the trouble. 
ber, 1880. \ 

NEW YORK CITY.—Samuel Blumenstock, liquor dealer, 
No. 23 East Thirty-eighth street, has assigned to Lion Blumen- 
stock, with the following preferences: Blumenstock & Son 
$1,200; Simon Fry $800; Charles Schlessinger & Sons $381; 
D, M. Koehler $380; total $2,761. Blumenstock was formerly 
in Greenpoint, L. I. 

ONEIDA.—Charles H, Nixdorf & Co. have assigned. 

ROCHESTER.—Rummel & Kemmer, grocers and saloon, 
have been closed by the sheriff. 


. NORTH CAROLINA. 


LOWELL.—The Woodlawn Mfg. Co., warps and yarns, is 
reported to have made an assignment for $100,000. 

LOWELL,.—The Lawrence Mfg. Co., cotton warps, owned 
by the same parties as The Woodlawn Mfg. Co., of the same 
place, is reported to have assigned for $100,000. The business 
of both concerns has heretofore been reported prosperous, and 
additions and improvements to the mills and machinery have 
of late been made to these mills to accommodate an increasinyy 
business, 


He began business for himself in Novem- 


OHIO. 


CANTON.—Mrs. J. Lowry Doran, clothing, has been closed 
by the sheriff on execution of $800, She is wife of William 
Doran, who, with her, went to Canton a little over two years 
since from St, Albans, Vt., where he had failed in business. 

CANTON.—Frederick Steinberg, clothing, has been closed 
by the sheriff on a judgment for $1,800 in favor of Joseph 
Steinberg. Assets probably $800. : 

CINCINNATI.—George E. Meyer, drugs, has assigned to 
Frederick Harman. He previously gave a chattel mortgage for 
$1,535 to his father. 

CINCINNATI.—Application has been made for a receiver 
for Greenlees, Ransom & Co.,, planing mill, who went out of 
business May tr. 

CLEVELAND,—The creditors of Frederick Hempy & Co., 
box manufacturers, have agreed to take 50 cents, Liabilities 
$48,698 ; appraised assets $25,410. 

































ST. VINCENT.—L. Thompson & Co., general store, have 


KANSAS CITY.—Michaels, Wessell & Co,, manufacturers 
PLATTSBURG.—John Ryan, general store, has assigned to 


ST. LOUIS.—Reese & Smith, carpets, have failed, They 
disposed of their stock to Thorlicht & Duncker, to whom they 
owed $3,100, making them preferred creditors. They owe 
The stock inventoried $2,990, and 


SEDALIA.—Trueblood & Armentrout, commission mer- 


STOCKTON.—Pritchard Brothers, saddlery and harness, 


OMAHA.—Nugent, Glenn & Co., saloon and theatre, have 


VIRGINIA CITY.—Masel & Steffan, butchers, have been 


JERSEY CITY.—Ludwig Munz, boots and shoes, has had 
three judgments recorded against him aggregating $1,571; 
The sheriff is in charge of both 
Liabilities are reported at about $4,000, and assets but 


SAN MARCIAL.—George J. Aldrich & Co,, general store, 


AUBURN.—John Wall, boots and shoes, is said to have had 
all his stock sold on execution, and that nothing is left for other 


BINGHAMTON.—R. & N. H. Bump, hides, assigned on the 
BINGHAMTON.—Robert F. Manning, jeweler, has assigned. 


BRIGHTON.—Gould Brothers, nursery, have confessed judg- 
ments to the Bank of Monroe $23,008, and Samuel P. Gould 
$53,557. Their assets consist of book accounts and growing 


ELMIRA.—Dwight A. Goodrich, hardware, says he owes 
$13,500, against which he has cash on hand $7,500, and is 
He sold his stock for 
$10,800, out of which he made payments of $3,900. His good 


HORNELLSVILLE.—Philip Newman, clothing, etc., has 
been closed by the sheriff on judgment for $4,803 in favor of 


MOUNT UPTON.—T. R. Ford, general store, has assigned. 
NEW YORK CITY.—James L. Gay, fancy goods, has filed 
schedules showing liabilities $4,896; nominal assets $2,566; 


NEW YORK CITY.—William Hoefjen, provisions, assigned 
on the 22d inst. to James E. Doherty, giving preferences to 
Frederick Meyer $185; F. Burdge $76; total $261. He suc 
ceeded Hoefjen & Maas June 15 by purchasing the Jatter’s 
interest for $700 cash, borrowing $1,200 from a friend for that 
purpose, and reduced a chattel mortgage to H. D. Brinker to 


NEW YORK CITY,.—Francis Hunt, liquors, No. 53 Nassau 
street, has made a general assignment for the benefit of his 
The total amount of his debts are given, as per 
He until recently did 
business in the name of his wife, Mrs. M. J. Hunt, who suc- 
ceeded the firm of Power & Hunt on the death of the former, 


His liabilities are 
reported at $5,160 for merchandise and $375 for borrowed 


Dullness of trade is reported to be the 








COSHOCTON.—J, Klein, general store, has assigned to W. 
S, Crowell. { 

DEFIANCE,.—John Lehman & Son, coopers, have assigned 
to Joseph Ralston. 

HAMILTON.—The Royal Pottery Company has assigned to 
J. E. Heser, Liabilities $8,000; stock $5,000; chattel mort- 
Rages $4,559. 

YOUNGSTOWN,—Couch & Gilbert, grocers, have assigned 
to Volney Rogers. 


George Porter. Liabilities $12,000 ; assets $14,000. 


OREGON. 


ities $9,000; assets $6,000, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
> 
CARLISLE.—W. H. Sanders, grocer, has assigned to D, H. 


per cent. of his liabilities. 


ample means to pay all its debts and haveasurplus. It owes 


two of the stockholders who had advanced money, but when 
concern, heard of it they took measures to have it stopped. 
stand the business, and the works turned out $30,000 worth of 


funds, 


sale did not take place. 


by the sheriff on the 25th inst. 
$365 by L, Wollenberger, who held judgment against Hyman 
for $675. Hyman probably owes $1,200 over and above this. 


wife. 
uce, was so!d out by the sheriff recently, realizing about $158, 
judgment, 


turers, called a meeting of their creditors for the 25th inst. 
They owe about $5,500, nearly all of which is for merchandise. 
Cash goods and stock on hand about $3,800. Machinery cost 
over $6,000, and is clear. 


everything, 
PHILADELPHIA,—Nichols & Geistweit, 
facturers, who failed recently, and who were advertised to be 


poned. They are now trying to compromise at 25 cents, cash. 


endeavoring to dispose of machinery by private sale. 
POTTSVILLE.—S. B. Cohen, fancy goods, has been closed 


borrowed money, It is estimated that the stock will bring 
about the amount of executions. 


hands of the sheriff. 


compromise at 4o cents, and some of his creditors have accepted. 
His liabilities are said to be about $5,0c0. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT.—The Perry Mills, manufacturing cotton goods, 
were sold on the 25th inst. at mortgagee sale for $87,000, the 
amount of the indebtedness to the banks at Newport, which have 
carried the concern for some time. The banks were the pur- 
chasers. 

PROVIDENCE.—Frederick H. Elsbree, millinery, has as- 
signed. 

PROVIDENCE,—Amos M. Hawkins, sash and blinds, has 
been attached for $3,500. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON.—E. Hyman, saloon, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

CHESTER.—E, A, Cloyde, grocer and confectioner, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 


TENNESSEE. 
DOYAL.—Daniel & Hammen, general store, are said to have 
failed. 
TEXAS. 


BRYAN.—S. Horitzky, dry goods, has assigned and been 
attached for $2,000, Liabilities $3,500; he claims that his stock 
will invoice $5,000. 

HOUSTON.—George W. Young, grocer, who had just sold 
out to Emile Duvoney, had his stock levied on by Carson & 
Ellis for the recovery of $669. 


VIRGINIA. 
GREENWICH.—T. N. Grant, general store, is reported to 
have failed and made an assignment. 
LYNCHBURG.—C. C. Buch, baker and confectioner, has 
assigned to R. H., Rell, giving preferences $2,675. 


: WEST VIRGINIA. 
HUNTINGTON.—The Huntington Stave and Cooperage 
Works has assigned to R. J. Hemmick, of Pittsburgh. Liabili- 
ties $100,000 ; assets $237,000, The assignment was made for 
purposes of settlement, 


WISCONSIN. 

CLINTON JUNCTION.—Fred. P. Wallis, carriage manu- 
facturer, has failed. He succeeded E. P. Wallis & Co., of same 
place. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

KINGSTON.—D. C. Connor, general stere and hotel, who 

recently failed, owes $35,000 ; assets $7,200. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


OTTAWA.—Selby Lee, boots and shoes, is offering to com- 
promise at 50 cents on the dollar. 

PORT COLBORNE.—R. Balfour, general store, has been 
unable to meet his composition notes 

PORT HOPE.—Hugh Ross, dry goods, has assigned in trust, 

TORONTO,—C, L, (Mrs, James D,.) Humphreys, grocer, has 
assigned in trust, 


ZANESVILLE.—J. A. Brown, grocer, has assigned to 


PORTLAND.—A. Blumenthal, dry goods, has failed, Liabil- 


Gill, His assets, it is estimated, will realize less than 25 per 

PARKER CITY.—The Parker Glass Company (Limited) has 
no one outside the company. The recent levy was made by 
the other three stockholders, who had advanced largely to the 
The company undertook to sell its product, but did not under- 
stock, which accumulated, and the company was short of 


PHILADELPHIA.—John Conrad, saloon, who was acver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff, settled the matter and the 


PHILADELPHIA.—Philip Hyman, clothier, was sold out 
Stock, etc., was bought in for 
For some time he has been doing business in the name of his 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ulrich A. Schaler, provisions and prod- 
leaving nothing for any one outside of the party who held the 


PHILADELPHIA.—Enoch Blood & Co., hosiery manufac- 


The machinery would probably realize 
$2,000, and this would be sufficient (with other assets) to pay 


hosiery manu- 
sold out by the sheriff on the 17th inst., have had sale post- 
It is their intention to discontinue the business, and they are 
by the sheriff on several confessed judgments for about $2,800 
to Friedberger & Strouse, Philadelphia, for goods sold, and 


WASHINGTON.—The Keystone Steam Laundry is in the 


WILKES BARRE.—E. F. Montz, picture frames, offers to 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL,—George Fraser & Co,, grocers, have assigned 
in trust. 
MONTREAL.—Meteyer & Frere, boots and shoes, have 
assigned. 
MONTREAL.—Mrs. 


failed 
QUEBEC,—E, Rousseau, dry goods, is said to have closed up. 


Matilda Valade, fancy goods, has 





BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


MICHIGAN. 
BAY CITY.—W. H. Miller, hardware, has sustained a loss 
by fire estimated at $8,000, He was insured for $2,750. 


MISSOURI. 
SEDALIA,.—J. M. Offield & Co., dealers in hardware, etc., 
have sold out to parties who will remove stock to Sherman, Tex. 
ST, LOUIS.—Maher & Cahn, sale stables, have dissolved, 
and are succeeded by Charles Cahn & Co. 
ST, LOUIS.—Adolphus Harless, of the firm of A. Harless & 
Co., wholesale and retail drugs, died on the agth inst. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Aaron J. S. Bowers has become special 
partner for $10,000 in the business of Michael Hassler, manu- 
facturer of umbrellas, parasols, etc., to July 19, 1883, under 
same style. 
PHILADELPHIA,.—Samuel A. Harrison, 
bronzes, statuary, etc., died on the 20th inst. 


importer of 
He was the pro- 
prietor of the Vatican, and was well known, both in this 
country and abroad, as one of the largest art importers in the 
trade, The business will be continued by his widow, assisted 
by a nephew. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Francis C. Potts, of Sower, Potts & Co., 
publishers, booksellers and stationers, committed suicide on the 
24th inst., while laboring under a depression of spirits caused 
by chronic pneumonia of long standing. He had been nearly 
twenty-five years in the business, which was prosperous and 
increasing, 

PHILADELPHIA.—George Booth & Co., manufacturers of 
tinware and wholesale house furnishing goods, have disolved, 
John F. Conway withdrawing. George Booth continues under 


the old firm name. = 
TEXAS. 
TERRELL.—Hickok & Monday, dealers in drugs, have dis- 
solved, and are succeeded by Monday & Foy. 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 17094, COMMENCED BUuSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERs, $6,459,478.08 


CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 
NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, aha: 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLE: & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 
President. 2d Vice-Pres. 


T, CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
ice-Pres, Secretary, 





y eee Y anp CASUALTY ‘CO. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


CASH OAPETALG Heed a «ck oes Boe eos uate $250,000.co 
BSSETS opundgnt ile sadestics irtidssuencdcedtesoudirccnede 375,000.00 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YorRK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS.........c0cceeceuesees 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
estes of pecuniary trust and responsibility; also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
tegratis all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


W™. M. Ricuarps, President. JOHN M, CRANE, Sec’y, 











RADSTREEP PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BroaDway, 
NEW YORK, 
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FINANCIAL. 





fIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LonpDOoN. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 





AILROAD BONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, 
payable in New York, 


Due 1901, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 


For further particulars inquire of 


A. W. BEASLEY s& CO., 
98 Broapway, NEW YORK, 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
(rae BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 


Buy and sell Sterling 
. dts; available in all parts of the world, 


Commercial Cre 





Wn. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
} pee & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to §g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A. H, DAYTON, 





AGE ges BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K, Dickinson. JULES E., BRUGIERE. H., C. DICKENSON, 


fips KINSON BROS. BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 


£. 
& 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Meinbers New York Stock Exchange. 


y Seiad TAPS ILE Y a 5C0;, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


Nia. 5 WALLSTREET, oNuUGW SY.ORak¢ 





ane BRAMHALL, 
N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


ie tMORE, BRAMHALL & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. W. WHITTEMORE. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(CEARK & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorK. 


HACKLEY B. BAcon. 
LATHROP R. BACON. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 





a lal 5S. BALLIN “& CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


OST 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gyi0Sc), NEW YORK. 
SLE BBINS «<@ SON, 


CG. 
jah Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc, H. STEBBINS, W. F. CHITTENDEN 








'ALCOET & .SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





S RNAM & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 


ADDINGHANM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 New STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, : 
Member New York Stock Exchange and’ Mining Exchange, 
MATURIN BALLOU. 





Rae HUTCHINSON «& .CO.,; 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Evinu C, MITCHELL, Geo. H. BROUWER, 
Gro. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex, 


Wo. J. Hurcuinson, Special. 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. Cc. C. Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


ViSE5 SOW S 9 ROU N: 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign a and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals, 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the» business, and. all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y, Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL. A, B. LOUNSBERY. F. E. BALLARD. 








R H. PARKS #€&*CO., 
2 Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. NicHOLs, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM, 
Cac Waite. 





Fo MEAD & CO., 
: STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CourT, NEw YorK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, T. HO-CURTIS; 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





fh HN LANE ORME OFF 
7 Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SoUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





ae, wut LEM INI ED Sam ore all OK Ofer 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges, Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained, 





THE 
Gp ee WLLE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


BONDS OF 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. [18 Atwater Bl@g, Cleveland, O. 


* - _— ee a ee 7 é@ a 
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RICE COMMISSION. " PETROLEUM. 
AN TALMAGE’S fe ies tek 
SONS & CO., BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 





Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., 


N. E. coRNER LA SALLE & MADISON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe 
cates on margins, being able to control large amount: 
at low rate of interest. 


LI W. ARNOLD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, - 


No. 25 Broad Street, New. ¥ 
UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES 
A SPECIALTY. . 

There never was a year that Certificates did not sel 
or better. 


TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN null a 

PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 

28 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on 
a specialty. , 


Henry M. Curtis. Wo. H. Coo 
Ve toe IM, CORTLS' &*60, os 
4 BROKERS IN i. 
PETROLEUM AND ITs PRODUCT 
26 Beaver Street, New York. ae , 

Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
LIVINGSTON ROE, aes 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


52 BRoAD St., New York, AND OIL: crry, P A. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin, ewe 8 


N, F. HILTon, 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND, COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RICE, 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YorRK. 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON, 
1o8 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS, 


ROUGH RICE A‘ SPECIALTY. 








FERTILIZERS. 
DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH. & SONS; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia j 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 
AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 
WORKS: Foot of: Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PAy 











BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





Jas. A. WA 


CANADA. 
MONTREAL. . &.ccsiseievee-atre Exchange Bank of Canada. ILTON & WA UGH, 
COLORADO. PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16-1 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. : 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | 
I. M. Sowers, Oil Ci 


Fremont County Bank, 
Colorado National Bank, 
First National Bank, 





B. W. VANDERGRIFT, Pittsburgh. 
















CONNECTICUT. 3 
HARTFORD A» ci ss casw ese American National Bank. ] JANDERGRIFT & SOWERS, 
é eh. 
a laere Brokers in Petroleum, ef 
, PITTSBURGH AND OIL CITY, PA. 
MACON Pactra ate sab clams R. F. Lawton. Oil bought, sold and carried onm 7 as : Wa 
ILLINOIS. Oi ExcHANGE, OIL City. 85 Woop ST., PITTSBURGH ae 
4 wae “G 
CHICAGORV A esnsar as ater 3 Traders’ Bank. ont 
JACKSONVILLE..........0+ Central Ilhnois Banking and Sav» / HOS. A. McLA UGHLIN, > Voghetty: a 
ings Association. a. | Pasi 
Pay BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
: “te 
BURLING DOM ia comemscte = Merchants National Bank, A ‘ 4 
STORM LAKE, ....ss5.e5s05 Buena Vista County Bank. OFFICE, OL ExcHANGE, OIL Cry, “Pa. 
LOUISIANA. BO fait Oki daes 
NEW ORLEANG...........- Union National Bank. i 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ~ 
MASSACHUSETTS. . ; +f 
‘ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of-co 
BOSTON 12 oso ceisie sine sinwen ee Maverick National Bank. for future delivery of OLLon margins. 
OIL. EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 7B 
MISSISSIPPI, —_— 
MERIDIAN ite. s sameceake Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, HO. W. DARR, 
MISSOURI. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
KANSAS CITY .......-..+++- Bank of Kansas City. . ; 
OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLDp’c, OiL Cry, P. 
NEBRASKA. Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. a 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. a 
et a cD (GEORGE HEARD, “4 
ADDISON.. ....James Baldwin & Co. = ; ' 
AUBURN.. ..Watson & Neyhart. “4 
BUFFALO. Bank of Buffalo. PETROLEUM BROKER, it 
BORN Le LLE, a sid sabe wank ae pealevaie: 
OCHESTER........ ..City Bank of Rochester. ys 
SYRACUSE. .c 00.00 here al Third National Bank; s OIL CITY, PA, . 
NEW JERSEY. YIOS. B. SIMPSON, © ie 
NEWARK... icccdecdewsesss The German National Bank of | ; «ail 
the City of Newark. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
sige - ‘| OrricE, DERRICK BUILDING, Or CrTy, PA. 
CANTON i .5.caneerenseeee G. D. Harter & Bro. : : Re” 
CLEVELAND 2.0 nenthas cs Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, Oil bought, sold and carried on: margins. ff 
CLEVELAND ficansepecser ts Henry Wick & Co. — —— 
PENNSYLVANIA, s #1. DUFUR, 
BRADHORD cues steacd> cers W. F. Correy. 
PHILADEDPHIAS, ivssiaseee Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth BROKER IN PETROLEUM, : 
street. 
PITTSBURGH ......0-.000-- Fifth National Bank. OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 
PITTSBURGH 32... cece Iron City National Bank, Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
PIETSBURGH...55. 65. eae Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Sidc).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, | *eference, Finst NATIONAL BANK, Ott Ciry) By palais 


SOUTH CAROLINA. V. SELDEN, 
GRORGETOWIN .. canescens R. E, Fraser. . j 
. e 
apiuncsen Broker in Crude Petroleum, 

NASHVILLE sieve ce cagees Third National Bank. : 
MEMPHIS 30 ssawisiamat-cosws “Firat NationaliBank. OIL CITY, PA. yf 

TEXAS. OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MAR phate! 
FORT WORLEL sre neueeeiyr-~ City National Bank. : 
TENMARWANAZC i es0c Sade ae Gitizens Bank ot Tekan: OBERT J. MOORHEAD, ‘i. 
FU MELE Risaic datas waa Panipmsisls stains Bonner & Bonner. ey 
UA COU oe nena apne an Waco National Bank, BROKER IN PETROLEUM, "hs 

UTAH. i 
SAET DAKE CITY....0000 Deseret National Bank, OrFice, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, P 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 4 











G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 


OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, P. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, hie 


py fasta MASTERS tS "CO} 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
FLENRY vie Mies = &  CO,, 


GENERAL 
‘Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
: LIVERPOOL, LONDON. AND. GLASGOW. 

- Also’ execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


-_ _ CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
- bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co, 


A. KENT & CO., 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


i, eke KENT & CO., E..A. KENT & CO., 
: CHICAGO, ILL. St. Louts, Mo, 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
‘ Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & €o;, 
New Orleans, La. 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


ff FHMAN BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE: PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents. in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NEwaass & Co. and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 


Wo. Monr. H.W. HaNeMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER, 
OHR,. HANEMANN & CO., 


123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw York. NEw ORLEANS, La. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
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TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





EVERINGHAM & CO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE,) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special comenpepsence regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





P MORAN & CO., 
¢ Commission Merchants, 
107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New York. 





ye LRT MOORE. & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 













_ Gustavus C. Hopkins. 


S. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
_ Cuartes D, MILLER. 


Amos T. DwiGut, Special, 


FL OPEINS, DWIGHT -& Co., 
_ COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


‘Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
; contracts. 








ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 
en IOT TANNAHILL & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
; contracts. 





aoe 
Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


A JARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








Louis Monyo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 


mets MONO, Tule ee ROE 
ae Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. 
JJACAULAY & CO, 
Commission Merchants, 

16 & 18 EXCHANGE Prace (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
f for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A, J. MAcAuLAy. 





q eine VIONT att GQ:, 


f Cotton Merchants, 


No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





_ WARREN Ewen, Jr. 


sia BROTHERS, 


COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 BRoAD STREET, NEW York. 


JoHN M, Ewen 








_ Henry Tuos. Coates. PIERSON C, Royce. 


y ee O Al Sa &  CO., 


ok COTTON, 
No. 125 PearRL STREET, NEw York. 


_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


jess P. MARCH, 
: COTTON BROKER, 
121 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 





No. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


_ Geo, H. KRAUSE. WILiIAM G, Marsu. 


. G* H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 


17 Witttam STREET, New York, 


‘ SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG, ~ NEW ORLEANS, LA, 





VWigeAN LON Log? OO, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW York. 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 


VY. GA. MEVER > CO; 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw York, 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed, 


RR Hf, PARKS, Grain Broker, 

. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 

M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 

WAS. O. CORN & CO:, 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


We teed ON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


MINERAL WOOL. 


is S. MINERAL CoO., 


“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 





























BAGS AND BAGGING. 
RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL ST., NEw York. 
80 So. PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Srt., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


fook? LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON St., CHICAGO. 





Special attention to speculative orders. 


NEw YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 
(CORLISS & CO), 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


YELD, ‘LINDLEY *& CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P.TRUESDELL. Pore C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 


Cyrus W. FIEbD, Special. 
coe Street, 
Sw eGiee: 


go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, Itt. ALTIMORE, Mp. 
ee STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
GCHICAGOAILE: 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


E, B, STRONG. <JO>REYNOLDS. 


au 





S. D, FOSS. 





KIN, FORK. SCO, ; 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





i Pe W. *ROMSEY & €0.; 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 





H. S. YOuNG. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


F. I. Younc. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 


(a R., 





HOWARD, 
FORMERLY OF N. M. Howarpb & Co., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. 
SLENNY ( VIOLET TI, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


ATWOOD VIOLETT 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool, 


Correspondents : 
Mess, FIELDING, GwyNNn & Co., New York. 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpoo 





H S. SMITH & BRO., 
* COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advance made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 
(a3: 7. GAMBRILL & CO., 





GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 68 SourH SrreET, BaLTimore, Mp. 


Always ready to make LisERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments, Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 





nD TEXTILE FABRICS. 
weal: 4”? a eek 


WEEKLY JOURNAL, 





TR. ES). FPO RIOR H&S COs, 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK. 





ROBERT STUART. 

Me Fee & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


ANTHONY BROWNE 





G. McLAURY & CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 





Room a, CHICAGO, [LI. 
W. E. McHENry, FRED. P. RusH & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


GHENRY:, ROSH, GO., 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5.CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


(EMC. INGE LAGE Os, 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN aN PRO VISTON's, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 

Rooms 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bf GES, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


CHICAGO. 








No. 1h ee 





Ws. G, ConkKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE ST. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 


Fp DWARD A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Epwarp A. DRIVER. B. F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





OHN CRIGHTON & CoO., 
Successors to Low BroTtuers & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins, 





ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Wm. M. Prick, - - - -_ late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S. G. PRICE, - - - - - ae of Wm. M. ae & pg 

ormerly Sec’y & Treas, St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,- = - { Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


Pre MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 





yu 2. BLACK, 
COTTON BUYER, 


No, 24 SourH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


WOOL, 
WOO], 48” TEXTILE. FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 

the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE. FABRICS. 
Sent to all parts of the world. 
ger i Sor yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
half-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


y bisa BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


WOOL, 





PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 


8 CENTS, 
S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


BRAD SLE ETS: 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy, 


SINGLE COPIES, 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw York, 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage, 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'’S is to be of practical actvice to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET'’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
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RELIEF TO Business MEN. 





fe PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 
all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


testimonials and selected list of patrons. 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1881. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


38 E. Mapison St., CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: j 124 SOUTH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


HE WORCESTER : 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelye months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed. Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


by : 
JEROME MARBLE, President, 
Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, Mass. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE 
LOBE NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O. BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C. H. COLE, CASHIER. 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE, AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES. 










signed, by whom orders wil 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 





FAYETTE SHAW. 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. Bees 'S MINIATURE 


POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


ublished exclusively tor the undes- 


New special edition just 
: be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents ; eight copies to one address for $5.00, 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHAW & BROTHERS, 


sf Tue LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SO EE dee iaets bbs 


In the World. 


Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL. 


BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JouHN CASSILS. 











PEE TIAL Ss 
ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 


Atlanta, Ga, 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 

PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample ane carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing’each year. All goods 
gold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goocs. 


K. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F, N. Buck, 











BELTING AND PACKING. 
YORK BELTING 
- AND PACKING CO., 


AF W 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Twbing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorRK. 
Joun H.- CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








PATENTS. 
'HOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MurRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


PROPESSTONAL. 


1878. 














Established 
] : C. BAYLDONE, 
‘- Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather 
Exchange Bld’g. ; 
8 YMAN & JACKSON, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


fi NOBLE & WHITE, 
ba 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass, 





CHICAGO, 





Solicitors, 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


[] W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 








279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


NU bee SAHEMG Os 
265 Broadway, 





by PUG oe BEEBE & SONS, 


‘Manufacturers and Dealers in 


NEW YORK. | Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SYR ES: 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST. SECURITY. 





MPORTANT TO EVERY FAMILY, 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 
VERY FINE TEA. 

MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound army in order to intro- 
duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Address 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, Dutcuess County, N. Y. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Wr, Pi, Beunett cc ccniioeiee ars masehs suiam ah aera 94 Fifth avenue, 
DISTILLERS, 
Jos. SiFinch'& Coline scents as 00 (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.,,.......+++++ Mfrs, Whitwell F. B, Stoves. 





Geo; A: Macheth & Corse: ceseteesvncer Lead Glass Chimneys. 


Wn. Clark & (Co...+.0cesecse sees Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ..........+ Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle-Paint & Varnish Works..........s.ssesee0+- P. O. Box 30, 


IMBERLAND & CO., 
COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron, 
2 DuQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH, 





No. RA, 





THE CELEBRATED 
OODLAND FIRE BRICK, 
For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required. 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), 
WoOoDLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., PA. 
AND 89 Woop St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AS cceaiee RD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 





509 OLIVE STREET, 
CARSCALLEN, 


. Barrister, Notary, &c. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 


DISTILLERS, 


Empire Distilling Co............+. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits 





Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANADA, 


J PHLOEE, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & Cuurcn Sts., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT, W.H. MILLER, J. CROWTHER, JR 











Established A. D, 1842. 
‘AMUEL LORING, 


PLYMOUTH TACK AND RIVET Works, 
Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and Nails, 


Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 


ENGRAVING. 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co.....Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 
PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co, Chicago Shot Tower Co, 





Cee BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 





Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


STEAM AND GAs FitTiNGs, &c, STEAM Pumps, &c, 






Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 





2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 


Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 





VGa® BROWN & CoO,, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL’ STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


BEE & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Ete. 


8 FEDERAL ST., Boston. 
Warehouses: 418 MurRAY St., New York, 
115 LAKE ST., Cuicaco, ILL, 


Factories: 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN. Sone 


THOMASTON, CONN, 


DWARDJ. HAMMOND & CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 KitBy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Temeriaa SON ational Bank, Boston. 





v2 OVER STAMPING CO, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
SHEET METAL WARES, 


Stamped Goods, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 
and Painted Wares, 


FHlouse F’ urnishing Goods, 


DOVER EGG BEATERS, WARM AIR REGISTERS, 
‘ Cry AC, . 
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R. LEESON & CO 
“LINEN THRE 
IMPORTERSS 


Selling ts in U. S. A. for 
FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; an 
FLax MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - -  BOSTO? 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; cin 
Exposition, gt The Gold Medal Leather 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc, Adopted 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the qualits 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibi Phil 
delphia, or Charitable’ Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


NoNnotucK SILK COM 
MANUFACTURERS OF > 


Nonotuck Machine Twist, 
Corticelli Spool Silk, 

Corticelli Button-hole Twist, © 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk 

Florence Knitting Silk,” 

Florence Etching ioe 

Florence Filling — k, 

Silk Hosleryg] j 

es 


NONOTUCK SILK MILLS, 


ia tovcnce, Mass., and Leeds, Ma. “4 








a 
SALESROOMS: = . 
Mercer Street West Third Si 
"2 NEW YORK CITY. CINCINNATI, K 
18 Summer Street 159 Fifth Arete “am 
BOSTON, Mass. ; CHICAG! 


417 & 419 N. Fourth St., 
sar ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





A ONE-DIP DYE! 


ann DYE-WOOD WOR 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DY! 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and 1] 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL peodceey a PERFE: 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and givi 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by i 
material. These goods are in liquid form, 1 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about F 

Price, ro cents per Ib, ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at 
price, Manufactured only by a 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietor 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., 


AVES & POPPELE, 


a a4 


any other Je 


ab 


Importers and 

General Commission Merchants, 
WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, — 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, ~ 
BOSTON, } 


Agents for THE NEwcomB-BuCHANAN Co., Louisville, K 


aw 


Correspondence solicited. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE & ¢ 


Packers of . 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, 5 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD OIL, 


a1, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
” AND 39 NORTH MARKET Sinner? { BOSTON, 





[Established in 1842.) FRANK 0. sui RE 


JOHN P. SQUIRE, 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. , 


WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. 


ALL & CO., WIELENS & C 
5 CHAUNCY ST., 119 CHESTNUT Sty 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA 


Yarn Commission Merchants 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Ly 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, oshua Madeley S, 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co. 


" 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., 


Office, 8 Chauncy St., Boston. a4 
a 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Good: 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also To 
Worsted Spinners. . F 


T. C, STEARD 
a 


[DILAWAY & STEARNS, 


H. G. DILLAway. 


DEALERS IN "i ; 


: - in 
Commercial Paper, | 

No. 53 ConGREsS St. (SIMMONS BUILDING), 
BOSTON?) a 


Wh WRENCEs POTTER & CO., 
BANKERS. ' 

DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAP 

63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, 


Ware baznce} BOSTON, © 
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WOTES OF THE WEEK. 


- Our prediction of last week that the Pres- 
ident would veto the River and Harbor bill 
unless Congress should agree to scale down 
the appropriations one-half, has been con- 
firmed. The passage of the bill over the 
veto, and the swiftness with which that feat 
was accomplished, were not generally antici- 
pated. The action of the President has 
been pretty universally approved, and no 
doubt deservedly. Among other results 
it has brought the policy involved more 
prominently forward for discussion. It is 
difficult, however, to understand how a 
division of the amounts appropriated, and 
the expenditure of the same at the discre- 
tion of the President and the Secretary of 
War could remove any constitutional ob- 
jections existing against particular items or 
against the bill as a whole. If tainted with 
unconstitutionality in part, it must be so in 
toto, and it is not easy to discover by what 
logical process the President could arrive at 
an attitude of approval toward the bill 
until the objectional items which seemed 
to him to render his veto necessary had 
been removed by the regular procedure in 
Congress. The control of the people over 
the action of government will be very pre- 
carious indeed when executive or depart- 
mental discretion or considerations as to 





the amount involved shall become the 
touchstone of constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional action. 





One point arising out of the circumstances 
attending the passage of this appropriation 
should receive more attention from the 
press of the country, and from those imme- 
diately responsible.for legislation, than, we 
fear, it is likely to receive. For future 
guidance some primary standard should be 
erected by which the propriety of the ex- 
penditure of national funds for the improve- 
ment of navigation might be tested, and 
especially that the limits may be narrowed. 
One suggestion for the formation of such a 
standard already exists in the decisions of 
the Supreme Court upon the question what 
are and what are not public navigable 
waters. These decisions indicate the broad 
lines along which further investigation 
should be conducted. We have more 
than once pointed out the rulings of the 
Supreme Court. They are that Congress 
controls all public navigable waters; that 
a navigable water is one that is or may 
be navigated; that a public navigable 
water is one upon which the commerce, 
actual or immediately prospective upon 
improvement, is either interstate or for- 
eign; and that, even should the freights 
transported be taken and transferred within 
the limits of a single state, the navigation is 
still a public one provided it is a link in a 
chain of state or foreign commerce. Upon 
the groundwork supplied by these declara- 
tions a clearly defined standard might be 
framed to which test every item of appro- 
priation for the promotion of navigation 
should be brought. 


It may be said that this would leave but 
a narrow margin for excision; that only 
very few streams would be deprived by the 
application of this test of a share of the 
fund. And all this may be readily ad- 
mitted. But beyond this an arbitrary busi- 
ness standard should be fixed to deternfine 
the character of a stream for purposes of 
expenditure. And this standard, we think, 
should be such as to include those whose 
courses, and not the commerce they bear, 
marks them as strictly national in character. 
And in this list would be found such rivers 
as the Mississippi, the Missouri and the 
Ohio, which drain many states, and the 
Hudson, which, though within a single 
state, bears the commerce of many. All 
streams should be excluded whose insig- 
nificance must always render them of 
merely local importance, although tech- 
nically falling within the rulings of the 
Supreme Court by reason of a trifling 
interstate carriage. This would tend 
somewhat to unsettle preconceived ideas, 
but it would substitute for the present 
want of system a business standard, as 
we have denominated it, which would ap- 
peal to the common sense of the commercial 
community. The expense of improving 
such streams as do not come within the 
standard above indicated, should be borne 
by the states within which they flow. 


We give place elsewhere to a thoughtful 
and incisive letter from a military engineer 
in the service of the government, who in 
previous years had much to do with river 
and harbor construction. In addition to 
a caustic review of the veto and of what 
he conceives to be ‘‘newspaper clamor,” 
our correspondent presents some considera- 
tions worthy of serious attention. 





The stock market during the past week 
has been all at sixes and sevens. The 
sweet harmony among the great operators 
which made the July advance in prices so 
successful and exhilerating has been sud- 
denly disturbed by the erratic performances 
of the Northwest stocks. It would appear 
that certain of the very biggest guns in the 
world of speculation have long been short 
of Northwest common and preferred, which 
stocks are largely owned by the Vander- 
bilts. These short contracts they attempted 
to cover on Wednesday, but the Vanderbilt 
people replied, in effect: ‘‘No you don’t, 
gentlemen, at these figures;” and there- 
upon they jumped up the prices of either 
class of stock ten and eleven points re- 
spectively. Wall street was electrified, and 
the sudden advance was supposed ‘to indi- 
cate the coming of the long-expected North- 
west scrip dividend. When the true cause 
was ascertained there was less satisfaction, 
for it was not difficult to see that Messrs. 
Gould and Sage would fight their best to 
keep the market down while covering their 
shorts, and the other people would do their 
best to prevent it, and the contest would 
certainly make a very mixed state of things 
and postpone the renewal of the bull move- 
ment first interrupted last week. This has 
been the effect; nevertheless, the stock 
market having now such strong public sup- 
port, has resisted the efforts to depress it 
in a wonderful degree, and as soon as the 
present fight is over it is generally expected 
that a steady advance of prices will follow. 





The last semi-annual reports of the sav- 
ings banks on file in the New York State 
Bank Department show an increase of more 
than $8,000,000 in the deposits in this 
city alone. This large increase is regarded 
in some quarters as an indication of general 
prosperity. Others consider it as an evi- 
dence that persons of small means cannot 
elsewhere make as safe investments at the 
same rate of interest as in savings banks. 
The latter appears to be the view taken by 
the officers of the largest institutions of the 
kind in the city. The banks, it is said, are 
finding it difficult to reinvest their depos- 
itors’ money, and it is believed that before 
long the rate of interest now paid by them 
will be reduced. The aggregate resources 
of the twenty-five savings banks in New 
York city are stated at $254,578,658.66. 
Their total liabilities are $219,478,278.55. 
Of this sum $219,417,477.50 is due to 
depositors. The net surplus is $35, 100,- 
380.11. There are 556,163 open accounts. 
During the six months, from January 1 to 
July 1, 64,121 accounts were opened, and 
deposits to the amount of $36,587,840.30 

















received ; 47,040 accounts were closed dur- 
ing the same time. The cost of manage- 
ment for the six months was $314,874.67. 





Congress in its closing week has accom- 
plished a great deal of work, but it is no 
credit to the legislators that they should be 
doing in August work that ought to have 
been completed in May. It cannot be said 
that congressional methods improve. So 
far as the practical business interests of the 
country are concerned, the present session 
has fulfilled its promises no better than its 
predecessors. The announcement of the 
intention of the legislators was not lacking, 
but the country is still waiting for most of 
the enactments which it 
would be made for the benefit of the 
commercial community. The River and 
Harbor bill has become a law over the 
veto, but the Bankruptcy law -lies unacted 
upon on the calendars. A pension bill 
of 100,000,000 has been passed, but 
nothing has been done to correct abuses 
in the navy management. Efforts have 
been made to increase the duty on cotton- 
ties in the interest of hoop-iron manufac- 
turers, but no one can buy a cigar cheaper 
or obtain a pound of sugar at less cost 
than was possible before the Forty-seventh 
Congress. Unless the second session of this 
Congress shall do something to enact the 


was_ predicted 


practical business measures on its calendars, 
.we shall again have had a Congress which 
-has done nothing but thunder in the index. 





The report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department for 


ithe fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, states 
ithat during the year 789,003 immigrants ar- 
‘rived in the United States. This is by far the 


largest immigration recorded in the history 
of the country. It exceeds that of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year by 119,572. During the 
month of June, 1882, 84,786 immigrants 


landed at the various ports of the United 


States. Of the whole number during the 


‘year 502,171 landed at the port of New 


York. The largest number came from Ger- 
many, which sent 249,505, or nearly one- 
third. 





The Constantinople conference still drags 
out its unsatisfactory existence. The unex- 
plained absence of the Russian representa- 
tive has given rise to some misgivings as to 
the ultimate intentions of that power. The 
Sultan is preparing to send troops to Egypt, 
but it is said that England will not let them 
land unless they go subordinate to the 
British general and the Sultan first pro- 
claims Arabi a rebel, which he appears 
loth to do. The Egyptians have estab- 
lished a provisional national government at 
Cairo, which declares the Khedive a traitor 
and his dismissal of Arabi Arabi 
styles himself ‘‘the representative of the 
Sultan in Egypt,” and there is reason to 
believe that he is in constant communication 
with the Sultan, devising a plan for con- 
certed action in case Turkish troops are 
landed. But the numerous rumors on this 
and every other point are quite bewildering. 


void. 
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THE JULY COTTON REPORT. 


The July cotton report to BRADSTREET’S, 
a summary of which is herewith given, is 
more full as regards the extent of cotton 


area heard from than any previous report. 


This fact testifies in a striking manner to 
the faithful attention which the business 
men of the cotton states continue to give 
to our requests for information. We have 
replies from 892 correspondents, represent- 
ing 522 counties, out of 622 counties which 
we endeavor to hear from. These 522 coun- 
ties constitute 92 per cent. of the cotton 
area of the south. 

The condition of the crop as a whole is 
from fair to good. But for the excessive 
rains in some parts, notably in Alabama, 
the condition could be reported good, with 
the exception of Tennessee. Telegraphic 
advices to BRADSTREET’S last evening \indi- 
cate that the rain in Alabama and elsewhere 
still threatens injury ‘to the crop. A most 
critical month for the cotton plant is now 
on. The end of August may tell an ex- 
tremely favorable story, while, on the other 
hand, irreparable injury ‘may be done. 
Unmistakably, however, ‘the chances now 
are in favor of a full average cotton crop. 

The following table is self-explanatory : 
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The condition of the crop in North Caro- 


lina is somewhat below good. Excessive 
rain is reported in some parts of the state. 
No damage has as yet resulted from worms, 
rust or shedding. The cultivation is gen- 
erally good. The crop is from ten to fifteen 
days late. The weather has been more 
favorable in South Carolina than in North 
Carolina. Blooming and fruiting were 
progressing well. Three-fourths of the 
reports speak of a high degree of cultiva- 
tion, with the fields quite free from grass. 
Sufficient rain has fallen in Georgia to 
inflict temporary injury, but it is not 
thought that permanent harm will result. 
Thirteen correspondents in Georgia report 
injury from shedding; 4. say worms have 
appeared, and 17 note the presence of rust. 
About two-thirds of the reports speak of 
high cultivation, with the fields free from 
From Florida the reports are con- 
excessive rain having fallen. 


grass. 
tradictory, 
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Frequent rains appear to have done most 
injury in Alabama, and serious harm is 
threatened. The condition of the crop in 
Mississippi is scarcely more than fair. In 
Louisiana the condition is distinctly good, 
the outlook in that state being extremely 
bright. The reports from Texas could 
hardly be better. In Arkansas a surprising 
improvement is noted. The outlook is 
distinctly the most promising in Texas, 
and the most forbidding in Tennessee. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE. 


The first month of the new fiscal year 
has ended, and the indications are that the 
receipts of the government during the year 
will be equal to expectation. On the basis 
of these receipts and the estimates, it seems 
probable that the gross receipts of the gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year will be $403,- 
853,479. This is based on the supposition 
that there will be no reduction of taxation 
during this fiscal year, as there is not likely 
to be. Congress, in a short session of 
three months, will hardly accomplish what 
it has not been able to do in a session 
extending through almost eight months. 
A comparison of the resources of the gov- 
ernment with the expenditures which have 
been authorized at the first session of this 
Congress confirms the position which was 
taken by this Journal at the beginning of 
the session—that the surplus in the Treasury 
would tend to such reckless expenditures 
that there could be no reduction of taxation 
without danger of loss of the net surplus 
revenue. Last year the receipts from cus- 
toms sources were the largest in the history 
of the country. This year, on the basis of 
present returns, these receipts will be even 
greater. The collections from internal 
revenue have fallen off some, owing doubt- 
less in part to the agitation in Congress 
of the question of the reduction of the tax 
upon tobacco; but, as the prospect that 
there will be no reduction of internal reve- 
nue taxes becomes more assured, it is to be 
expected that receipts from this source will 
increase. The following table shows the 
receipts from the different sources of revenue 


‘for the month of July in the fiscal years 1881 


and 1882, respectively : 


Fuly, 1881. Fuly, 1882. 
Cystemen:, sicisah city x= omalepirtiss 817,541, he 23 $i9.086, 036 82 
Internal revenue... Sac cee. 71 12 r25bod 6.70 
Miscellaneous..... - 789; 5,616,863.96 





The receipts for the fiscal year, with the 
existing conditions of prosperity and legis- 
lation, are not likely to fall much below 
those of the last fiscal year. But there will 
be a great difference in the expenditures, 
which will be largely increased, owing to 
the extraordinary increase in the appropria- 
tions by Congress. The total expenditures 
last year were $257,981,439. This included 
the sinking fund, the interest upon the 
public debt, and the permanent and indefi- 
nite appropriations, which by law the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to use 
from any cash in the Treasury, without any 
further direction from Congress. For the 
fiscal year 1883 the total appropriations 
will probably be not far from $466,5 13,639. 
This aggregate includes the appropriations 
already made in the fourteen regular bills, 
including the $18,000,000 in round num- 
bers for rivers and harbors. It also includes 
$117,000,000 of permanent and indefinite 
appropriations, authorized by law to be 
taken from any cash in the Treasury, for 
the interest on the public debt, expenses of 
the customs service, and for the various 
other purposes embraced in the general 
category of indefinite, permanent appro- 


‘has been appropriated for a specific pur- 
\pose. 


extraordinary large surplus is by not taking 


priations. It also contains an item of $45, 
000,000 for the sinking fund for the fiscal 


year 1883, and $9,500,000 for the Alabama 


claims. 

The total amount of the appropriations 
as they stand and are likely to stand, with 
the other items which are properly and 
immediately chargeable as subject to drafts 
from the cash balance of the Treasury, is 
as follows : 








Legislative, executive and judicial........0.....-...+ $20, 209,209 
Sundry Civil (as reported by Senate eomiittes) aan 25,764,000 
Army (8185). <carosanmsissnialainimsinseiei aa 

Navy (as i passed House) 15,351,000 
River and Harbor (a law). 18,743,875 
Indians (a 4 Jabes abahasente 5)217,000 
Fortifications (a law)........ 380,000 
Military Academy (a law) 35,000 
Post Office (a law).... «.. 44,643,900 
Pensions (a law).......... 100,000,000 
Consular Diplomatic (a law) .. : 1,256,655 
Miscellaneous :(a: law) ins sccew dase Secon sneevcert ac 4,660,000 


Diehanes (including $16,000,0co for pensions (a 
aw, 
District of Columbia (a law) 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations, interest on 

public debt, expenses of customs service, etc..... 
Swaine tend 6. otsass Necseaa. reas okaswoimiee aman 
Geneva Award 





The difference to the disadvantage of the 
present fiscal year seems enormous, but it 
is borne out by the Treasury officials. 


There may be some slight modification of 


the amounts put down against the several 
appropriation bills, as the session is not yet 
ended, and several of the bills are in confer- 
ence and may be subject to some changes; 
but the changes are more likely to be in the 
direction of an increase than of a decrease. 
The item of $9,500,000 for the Geneva 
Award seems to have been entirely over- 
looked by those who have been making 
estimates of the government expenditures. 
Mr. Sherman, when Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—with er without law, probably without 
law—caused the balance of the Award, at the 
expiration of the old Court of Alabama 
Claims, to be covered into the Treasury. 
This made it necessary, in passing a bill re- 
viving the court to dispose of the undistrib- 
uted remainder of the fund, to appropriate 
from the Treasury this balance of $9,500,000. 
That was done in the Geneva Award bill, 
and the appropriation is made in such lan- 
guage that it will be necessary for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to deduct that amount 
from his cash balance as a specific fund. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that the 
Geneva Award claims will all be adjudicated 
and the remainder of the fund distributed 
during this fiscal year. Nevertheless, this 
sum no longer properly belongs in the cash 
balance of the Treasury, inasmuch as it 


In fact, one way in which it is made 
to appear that the Treasury often has an 


into account the current cash liabilities of 
the government. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, for that matter, is at fault perhaps 
in its official statements that it does not in- 
clude therein important items as perman- 
ent and indefinite appropriations, such as 
this Geneva Award fund, which properly are 
not cash in the Treasury except as specific 
funds held for a definite purpose. 

The appropriations made by Congress 
last year were $177,000,000. The perma- 
nent and indefinite appropriations were 
$147,000,000, making a total appropriation 
subject to draft during the fiscal year in the 
Treasury of $324,000,000. The expendi- 
tures, however, were but $258,000,000, 
which is $66,000,000 less than the total 
amount appropriated. If the expenditures 
for the current fiscal year should fall short 
of all appropriations the same amount— 
$66,000,000—that would leave $400, 5 13,639 
net expenditure. The total amount proba- 
bly would be something less than this, 
owing to the fact that all the Geneva 
Award fund will not be used. But on 





in the case of Ohlen, Judge Haight could 
not have avoided the conclusion reached by 
him. The decision in effect holds that the 
railroads, as regards their duties as com- 
mon carriers, are under no greater obliga- _ 
tion or liability to the public than such as 
was imposed upon common carriers at com- 
And this, although the statute — 
provides ‘‘that every such corporation shall _ 
start and run their cars for the transporta-_ 
tion of passengers and property at regular | 
times to be fixed by public notices, and — 
shall furnish sufficient accommodation for 
the transportation of all such passengers” 
and property as shall within reasonable 
time previous thereto be offered for trans- 
portation.” 
policy of the state in settling the rela- 
tions between carriers and the public has’ 
neglected to impose upon railroads duties — 
of a public character, enforceable by public 
remedies of a nature sufficiently effective 
to secure the performance of these duties. 


mon law. 





tively to his customer and to the public 
widely different from that held by him be- _ 
fore the introduction of steam. The rail- 
road is now in itself an institution of so 
much power and of so great importance, 
considered as a means of intercourse, as to 

os 


the basis of the appropriations, as they no * Pp 
stand on their face, so far as the action of 
Congress goes, the probable net expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year would be nee - 


513,639. Inasmuch as the aggregate re- 
ceipts by the highest estimate—that made 
by Judge Kelley—are not expected to be 


over $405,000,000, it will be seen that on 
the basis of this calculation the surplus rey- 

enue at the end of the fiscal year would not — 
If the tax reduction 


exceed $5,000,000. 
bill, with its $40,000,000, had passed, and. 
was to be taken from this $403,000,000 or 
$405,000,000, it will be seen that, as we 
have frequently stated, the surplus revenue — 
would have reached the vanishing point, — 


and the Treasury might possibly have been a) 


required to face a deficit. te 


This is the lesson of extravagant appro- fg ; 
It is a warning that a large sur- 


priations. 
plus in the Treasury leads to such expend- 


iture, and that the wiser governmental 


policy is to reduce the expenditures to a very 


much lower rate, and to make an equitable 


reduction of taxation. 


JUDGE HAIGHT’S JUSTICE AND 
THE RAILWAYS. 


The recent decision of Judge Haight re- 


fusing the peremptory writ of mandamus 
in the proceedings against the Central and _ 
Erie railroads suggests considerations of oe 
: Bey eo 
grave importance to the general public, no 
less than to the habitual customers of these 
The judge refused the writ upon 
the authority of the case of The People — 
ex rel. Ohlen against the Erie Railroad, 


roads. 
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where an alternative writ of mandamus had 


been issued upon the application of Ohlen, 
to require the defendant to receive and ~ 


carry crude oil for the relator in its tank 


cars between certain points on the defend- — 
ant’s road. The usual compensation for — 
such transportation had, it appears, been — 
tendered and refused. The alternative writ — 
was quashed at Special Term, and on appeal — 
it was held that, although the railroad com- 
pany acted wrongfully in refusing to trans-— 
port the oil, yet that the relator’s remedy — 
was by an action for damages; that such — 
remedy was adequate and complete, and — 
that a mandamus compelling the railroad 
to transport the oil should not be granted. 


It seems clear that, in view of the decision 


In other words, the legislative 


The carrier now occupies a position rela- 
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take on a quasi-public character. The car- 
rier now is practically the owner of the road. 
In many parts of the country railroads are 
the only highways between distant points. 
It is practically impossible to effect trans- 
portation by any other channels between 
those points. The refusal of the railroads 
to convey from one of those points to the 
other amounts to a suspension of traffic. 
They have, in fact, the more than regal 
power to limit and interdict traffic and in- 
tercourse. The railroads have been granted 
many valuable franchises and privileges by 
the state with a view to the public interest 
and in order to facilitate intercourse and 
traffic. Even the right to exercise the 
sovereign power of eminent domain thas 
been conferred upon them. And with what 
result? That they are bound to discharge 
the ordinary duties of common carriers at 
the risk of private action, and that the 
_ obligations which limited the liabilities of 
carriers a century ago are to suffice for the 
security of the public now. It is held by 
the courts that as far as the exercise of its 
franchise is concerned a railroad corpora- 
tion is under a duty to the public; and that 
when it suspends the exercise of its fran- 
-chise the writ of mandamus may be invoked 
to correct its delinquency. It appears, on 
the other hand, that there is.a distinction in 
law between suspending the exercise of a 
franchise and refusing to perform the duties 
in consideration of which the franchise was 
granted, and that in the former case the 
question arising is one of public concern, 
and in the latter a purely private matter. 
In view of the close dependence of the 
public upon the great arteries of commerce, 
it is difficult to arrive at the conclusion that 
this question is one for the individual cog- 
nizance exclusively. The interest of the 
customer of the roads is private only in that 
the goods are shipped by him or consigned 
tohim. Although the immediate owner of 
> the goods, he is but the purveyor of the 
x public. When the traffic is blocked, not he 
alone suffers, but the trade of the whole 
community is injuriously affected. 
= In this connection the point that the 
. remedy for the acts of the railroads is com- 
plete and adequate at law merits comment. 
The individual shipper or consignee ‘has, it 
is true, his right of action, but what remedy 
is available for the detriment to the public 
interest? The decision noted above indi- 
cates that there is none. 
One result of the failure of the Attorney- 
General in these proceedings will be that 
public opinion will hold the railroads to a 
stricter responsibility for similar irregulari- 
ties and derangements in traffic. And justly 
so. For it is in the power of the railroads 
“to force strikes and provoke combinations 

such as were the occasions of these proceed- 
z ings, and, by refusing the demands of labor- 
; ers temporarily indispensable to them, to 
wantonly cause losses to the mercantile com- 
munity. It is equally in their power to pro- 
tect the merchants, and a not very active 
sense of justice would seem to prescribe to 
them the duty of satisfying the demands of 
their hands, so that the business of the pub- 
lic should not suffer, until new hands to do 
the work of the old ones could be provided. 
Perhaps, also, it may come to be considered 
that, if under the law as it stands at present 
the people of the state are powerless to 
enforce the performance by the railroads of 
their duties, such action should be taken by 
the legislature that in place of the individual 
litigation invited by the present condition of 
the law there might be substituted some 
large measure of preventive justice. 
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RECENT AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


Recent California agricultural reports present, 
among others, the following points of interest: The 
receipts of wheat in 1881 were 19,701,488 centals, as 
against 12,350,547 in 1880, an increase of 7,350,941 
centals. Of flour there were received in 1880, 637,914 
barrels ;_in 1881, 750,758 barrels. The exports of 
wheat.in 1880 were.9,452,099 centals; in 1881, 20,006,- 
540 centals, a remarkable and gratifying increase. 
‘Of flour there were exported in 1880, 560,770 barrels; 
in 1881, 785,078 barrels. The value of the wheat 
and flour exports in 1880 was $17,997,645; in 188r, 
‘$34,391,186, an increase in value of $16,393,54I. 
(Of the wheat by far the greater part went to Great 
Britain, which is credited with receiving 16,867,724 
centals. The total production of wool in California 
(for the year 1881 was 43,204,769 pounds, as against 
46,074,154 pounds in 1880 and 46,903,360 in 1879. 
The total exports of this staple. in 1881 were 38,166,- 


377 pounds, valued at $7,000,000. The difference. 


between receipts and exports is said to have arisen 
from the consumption of local mills and wool.on 
hand awaiting shipment in the grease or scoured. 

A great variety of interesting matter relating to 
the culture of the grape is presented, notably in the 
report of the State Viticultural Commission. It 
appears that, while the vintage in 1880 amounted to 
11,000,000 gallons, the crop of 1881 produced only 
9,000,000 gallons. This falling off is attributed to 
the extraordinary severity of the winter and spring 
of 1880-81. The curious fact is noted that, while in 
previous years the vintages in northern and south- 
ern California have been of like quality andstrength, 
in 1880 the vintage in the northern counties was 
lighter in color, flavor and strength; the wines.in the 
south were uncommonly rich and full. In 188z 
these conditions were exactly reversed. The wines 
produced.in the northern part of the state in that 
year were far above the general quality ; while, on 
account. of the deficiency of the southern wines in 
body and flavor, it was considered inexpedient to 
send them to market without blending them with 
the rich vintage of 1880. It appears that there has 
been general complaint of the high prices for grapes, 
which in 188z were generally ro or 15 per cent., 
and in some places 50 per cent., higher in price than 
the year before. 


Vine growing has been so profitable during the 
last. two years that, not only have the vintners been 
enabled in the ‘majority-of cases to pay off ,mort- 
gages and to improve and extend their vineyards, 
but outsiders have been induced to plant to.a large 
extent. The planting .of mew vineyards has been 
carried on with so much energy during the-past few 
years that for the year 1880 the estimate has varied 
from 8,000 to £0,000 acres for the entire state. In 
Sonoma county especially, the chief seat of .the 


~phylloxera plague, 2,000 acres of new vineyards 


were planted. The activity in extending planta- 
tions is not regarded with unmixed favor by the 
better informed authorities, and. some have not hesi- 
tated to sound a note of warning to the over-enthusi- 
astic. Itis pointed out that, although in the future 
the, demand.is likely to overtake the increased sup- 
ply for some years should the plantation ‘‘boom” 
continue, there is danger of .considerable over-pro- 
duction and consequent loss. 

Considerations of the importance of ‘the viticul- 
tural interest to the state, and of the destructive 
ravages of the phylloxera, which seriously threat- 
ened the existence of that interest, led in 1880.to the 
creation of a viticultural commission, which.in 1881 
was made a board of health.in respect to diseases of 
the vine, with power toregulate the importation.and 
distribution of material by which contagion might 
be introduced. The labors of the commission ‘in 
collecting evidence upon the diseases of the vine 
and their remedies cannot fail to be of signal benefit 
to vine-growers within the state, and. even beyond 
its borders. The name phylloxera was originally 
given to a kind .of plant-louse which infests the 
European oak. One species of this louse, the 
phylloxeravastatrix, was first observed.in America in 
1856 on the leaves of native vines. In 1865 the root- 
rot of the French vines was shown to be due to 
wingless lice. Attention was soon attracted to the 
close resemblance of these parasites, and in 1871 
Professor Riley, by a-series of successful experiments, 
established the identity of the two types. He also 
showed that the general failure of the European 
vines, as well as that of certain delicate varieties in 
the Mississippi valley, was due to the attacks of the 
root-louse. In the selection of European vines to 
replace the discarded Mission grape (which was 
early rejected on account of a certain earthy taste 
and lack of douguet) very little care was taken to 
avoid the introduction of the phylloxera, if indeed 
the presence of the parasite was suspected. This 
destructive pest appeared in the rich Sonoma and 
Napa valleys, where its greatest ravages have 








hitherto been. Although, on account of certain 
differences in the character of the respective soils, 
the progress of the phylloxera has been slower in 
‘California than in France, yet, as nearly all the 
warieties planted in the state belong to one of the 
most sensitive species (vitis winifera), the progress 
of the parasites is regarded as none the less sure. 
‘Numerous remedies have been proposed, but 
mearly .all, if not all, of those regarded as effective 
have to be rejected, either because of expense or of 
danger to the vine in their application. The dif- 
fieulty, as stated by Professor Hilgard, is that ‘of 
devising any,means that will reach every one of the 
matted rootlets of a vineyard over its entire surface 
and to a depth of from three to four feet, with the 
additional conditions that the remedy must be 
cheap, not only as regards the material, but also 
the work of application, and must not injure the 
wine materially.’’ The hazards incident to the 
employment of remedies such as submersion and 
ithe use of insecticides like the bisulphide of carbon 
are well known, and must always to some extent 
-circumscribe their application .and defeat the results 
attempted to be attained, 

Important as it may be to.save the vineyards now 
existing, however, the problem. of rendering those 
hereafter to be planted impervious to attack is worthy 
of serious thought. Andin this regard there seems 
to be very reasonable ground to hope for success. 
It is.a,fact well known that the root-louse does not 
attack the roots of certain varieties, while the gall- 
louse is unable to live upon the leaves of others. 
It-has been suggested, therefore, that the grafting 
of the latter varieties upon the former would be an 
effectual remedy against the depredations of either 
form. Experiments upon this principle, both in 
the eastern states andin Europe, have been attended 
with gratifying results. From reports of Professor 
Riley, embodying the outcome of some of these 
experiments, it appears that among the stocks most 
resistant to the attacks of the root-louse the Con- 
cord, Clinton and Taylor are conspicuous, and they 
are consequently recommended as stock to graft on. 
It is a fact of great interest to Californians that 
among the resistant varieties the wild California 
grape (vitis Californica) takes high rank. It is said 
to resemble in botanical character the wild grape 
from which the Clinton and Taylor varieties are 
derived. Ithas been found that, if planted among 
infested vines, although some insects will migrate 
and attach themselves to it, it nevertheless does not 
sensibly suffer from the attack. Experiments as to 
its adaptability to grafting with other desirable 
varieties, and as to its facility of propagation, are 
said to be now in progress both by private vine- 
growers and at the grounds of the University of 
California, and very important results are expected. 


TRADE ARBITRATION IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


The arbitration of a business dispute between 
two members of the Commercial Exchange has 
recently attracted a good deal of attention in Phila- 
delphia business circles. The history of the case is 
briefly as follows: Toward the close of August, 
1881, Wm. H. Seyfert (agent) sold ten cars of Cali- 
fornia barley to The Bergner & Engel Brewing 
Company, and on September 1 ten cars more, by 
sample. The first lot of ten cars arrived in Phila- 
delphia and was accepted; the remaining ten cars, 
by request of the buyer, were diverted in transit 
and delivered in New York. Pending their arrival 
the price declined about r15c. per bushel, and on 
receipt of the grain it was rejected by the brewing 
company as inferior to sample. Mr. Seyfert re- 
quested an arbitration, which The Bergner & Engel 
Brewing Company declined, owing to Mr. Bergner’s 
absence in Europe. . Then, as they refused to 
receive the barley, Seyfert, without notice to them, 
sold it at a loss of $1,242 on the price originally 
agreed upon in his contract with Bergner & Engel. 
He presented a bill for the difference, but was 
refused payment. Subsequently The Bergner & 
Engel Brewing Company consented to conform to 
the compulsory arbitration rule of the Commercial 
Exchange, and the case was laid before the Arbitra- 
tion Committee of that association. After a good 
deal of discussion and some conflicting decisions by 
sub-committee, the full board agreed upon a com- 
promise decision requiring The Bergner & Engel 
Brewing Company to pay six-tenths of the claim 
and costs, leaving the balance to be paid by Mr. 
Seyfert. The Bergner & Engel Brewing Company 
refused to abide by this decision on the ground, 
mainly, that it had been reached in conflict with a 
rule of the Exchange governing transactions among 
the trade. This rule reads as follows: 

1g. Grain or other merchandise bought to arrive, 
by a special sample, must be delivered equal to that 
sample within twenty-four hours of the maturity of 
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the contract; and, should the special lot intended by 
the seller arrive of inferior quality, the seiler shall 
make the delivery satisfactory to the buyer, or the 
buyer may take the lot offered at a price agreed 
upon between them, or fixed by a committee of 
arbitration. 

An old by-law of the association provides expul- 
sion as a penalty for non-compliance with a decision 
of the board of arbitration, and Mr. Seyfert requested 
the enforcement of this rule against the company. 
Preparatory to calling a meeting of the Exchange 
io carry out the rules, Judge Porter, counsel of the 
association, was consulted by a committee appointed 
for that purpose. Judge Porter expressed the 
opinion that this dispute was not decided in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Exchange, nor with settled 
principles of law; that he regarded it more than 
probable that the courts would, when so requested, 
order the expelled member reinstated, and grant 
him such further relief as the case demanded. 
He also declared his opinion that in a case where 
the decision of the Arbitration Committee was clearly 
in accordance with the rules of the Commercial 
Exchange, and where the forms of procedure were 
duly complied with, the courts could not interfere 
with the expulsion by the Exchange of a member 
offending. 

On Monday of this week the case came up for 
discussion and final action by the Exchange, at a 
meeting convened for this purpose. Atest voteona 
resolution not to comply with Mr. Seyfert's request 
showed a considerable majority in his favor, and, 
before a formal resolution to enforce the rules could 
be presented, an injunction was served from the 
Court of Common Pleas restraining the Exchange 
from further action. Here the matter rests, and it 
remains to be seen what action, if any, will be taken 
by the Exchange to dissolve the injunction. The 
case has occasioned a good deal of comment, and 
there is a wide diversity of opinion about it among 
the members of the association, 





COOPERATIVE STORES IN ENGLAND 
AGAIN. 


Our London correspondent, writing under date of 
July 20, says: 

As far as London is concerned, there are only 
two codperative stores in a really large way of 
business. The older of these societies— The 
Civil Service Supply Association (Limited) — 
must yield the palm, as regards an over-the-counter 
business, to The Army and Navy Codperative So- 
ciety (Limited). There are other concerns of a 
similar character doing business in London, but 
among them the only one which need be referred to 
is the New Civil Service Codperation (Limited), 
which, by the way, as far as I can see, has nothing 
to do with the civil service, but which adopted a 
title that appeared to be familiar to the public. 
In the same way an enterprising bootmaker, carry- 
ing on business in the same street as The Civil 
Service Supply Association, has established a civil 
service boot store, and nobody can prevent him, 
though the question was brought before the legal 
tribunals. Consequently, any shopkeeper is quite at 
liberty to designate his premises by the attractive 
title of codperative stores should he have a mind 
to, and some have followed this plan, with ad- 
vantage. ‘The idea which he wishes to convey to 
the public is that for cash he will supply goods at 
not much more than wholesale prices, and thus it is 
that the codperative principle has taken root, though 
the societies themselves may have in some degree 
become antiquated. 

What I now desire to place before the readers of 
BRADSTREET'’S is a summary of the accounts of the 
two great companies named. Taking first The Civil 
Service Supply Association, we find that it has 
twice been compelled to remove into larger prem- 
ises, and to establish branch stores at the West End, 
so as to relieve the head establishment in the city, 
The shares are 4,424 in number, and are of £1 each, 
with Ios. per share paid up. Consequently, the 
paid-up capital of this great institution is scarcely 
more than a couple of thousand pounds, with a 
similar amount of uncalled capital. Upon this 
basis last year the sales across the counter reached 
41,443,678, and gross profits on trading were 
realized to the amount of £164,663, apart from 
interest, sales of tickets, and other items, which 
swelled the total profits for the year to £172,872. 
This, upon the amount of the sales, represented a 
profit of no less than 12 per cent., which, to say the 
least of it, would seem like taking care of them- 
selves, as well as the public. It is, however, unfair 
to the concern to jump to the conclusion that they 
stick a I2 per cent. profit upon all the goods they 
sell. In the first place, part of this gross profit con- 
sists of the annual charge of 5d. each made upon 
thirty or forty thousand tickets issued to non- 
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shareholders, and the purchases made by these 
ticket-holders certainly represent a far larger sum 
than the £1,443,678 above referred to. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the Association with 
wholesale houses in London to supply purchasers 
coming to them with these tickets in their hands at 
wholesale prices, or at such a reduction from their 
ordinary charges as will represent a discount for 
cash. Your correspondent has himself from time to 
time expended amounts with these, so to speak, 
affiliated firms—amounts which are not included 
in the sales of The Civil Service Supply Association. 
Still, on the other hand, the Supply Association do 
not include the gross profits realized by such out- 
side transactions in their balance sheet, and it is not 
to be supposed that the firms in question are likely 
to put up with a smaller rate of profit than the Asso- 
ciation itself. It is therefore apparent that members 
of The Civil Service Supply Association must be 
paying from ro to 12 per cent. beyond manufac- 
turers’ prices for the goods which they obtain. On 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the 
expenses are heavy. A host of clerks, shopmen 
and experienced buyers have to be maintained, the 
premises are costly, and the arrangements which 
they make to forward goods purchased to the 
extent of £1 and upward, free of charge, are like- 
wise important items of expenditure. With all this, 
however, there is a handsome margin of net profit, 
and the method of its division is very peculiar. No 
dividends are paid to the shareholders, but a 
balance is accumulated in their names, and upon 
the death of a shareholder that balance is paid to 
his representatives. At the present time this balance 
is equal to about £65 per share, which, upon 4,424 
shares, represents a sum exceeding £280,000 of 
accumulated profits, which I am afraid to say 
amounts to how many thousand per cent. upon the 
capital subscribed. By not paying dividends some 
semblance of the true codperative principle is main- 
tained by the company, and, though the idea that 
we can obtain our goods from it at anything like 
cost price must be dispelled, it has certainly been 
powerful for good not only in its immediate vicinity, 
but in all parts of the country, in teaching the 
tradesman that it is not necessary to his welfare 
to make cent per cent. profits out of his retail 
customers, 

The Army and Navy Coéperative Society (Lim- 
ited) is a more pretentious undertaking. In the 
twelve months ended January last this company— 
for it pays handsome dividends and bonuses to its 
shareholders—sold over the counter goods to the 
value of £2,009,467, and including certain miscel- 
laneous items the total takings were £2,013,759. 
Upon this the gross profit, including that on the 
‘¢manufacturing account,” was £171,654, which was 
equal to 84 per cent. upon the sales effected. Thus 
it would appear that the Army and Navy were sell- 
ing their goods cheaper than the Civil Service 
undertaking, an appearance which I may at once 
say isentirely illusory. A contrast of prices between 
the two serves to show that the Army and Navy 
Society on many articles makes a heavier charge, 
and looking at the class of business transacted it 
could scarcely well be otherwise. The stores in 
question are really of vast dimensions, and the 
entire appointments of the place are made with a 
view to please an aristocratic clienté/e. At the fash- 
ionable hour rows of flunkies are always observable 
in the vestibule, and strings of carriages outside. 
Ladies of fashion, as Mr. Fielding used to call them, 
may be certain to meet their acquaintances by call- 
ing at this great emporium in Victoria street. Their 
purchases are for the most part of a costly character, 
and the way the undertaking is turned out of hand 
certainly does not give one the idea of cheese-paring 
in the matter of current expenditure. Unlike The 
Civil Service Supply Association, their fashionable 
rival possesses a paid up capital of £60,000, and 
has issued debentures to the extent of £132,000 
more. Apart from the dividends paid to the share- 
holders, this concern has also accumulated a bonus 
account of £90,000, payable at the death of share- 
holders, but upon that bonus account they also 
receive interest in addition to the half-yearly 5 per 
cent. dividend, so that it may be said their capital 
stock has been watered to the tune of 150 per cent. 
Looking over the balance sheet, we see the chairman 
and directors, between them, including the two 
managing directors, drew £4,585 14s. as their 
remuneration last year; £96,879 was paid away in 
other salaries, and gas, stationery, postage, depre- 
ciations and debenture interest reduced the gross 
profit down to a net balance of 435,045. This, 
however, is equal to about 59 per cent. upon the 
share capital. The sales effected during the year 
are classified somewhat peculiarly; thus grocery, 
tobacco, wine and turnery are all clubbed together 
for £1,133,798; stationery and drugs represent 
492,835; drapery, £294,926; fancy articles, in- 
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cluding electro-plate cutlery, gunsand portmanteaus, 
£229,840; while another miscellaneous item, includ- 
ing tailoring furniture, china and glass, is set down 
at $151,488. 

But enough has been said to prove that these 
undertakings have obtained a firm footing in London, 
and, though it cannot be said that The Civil Service 
Supply Association is extending its business, it 
certainly maintains its hold upon subscribers. 
Altogether it may be said the codperative system 
has taught a useful lesson to the public and to the 
shopkeeper, and, having done so and fulfilled its 
mission, there is not room for a much further exten- 
sion of the joint-stock codperative principle. 


THE CONDITION OF THE COTTON CROP 
IN DETAIL. 


Below we give the detail by states of our July 
cotton report. The summary thereof is printed as a 
leading article on page 82; 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

The weather in North Carolina since June 28 has 
been generally favorable, though about 20 corre- 
spondents report excessive rain. Sixty correspond- 
ents say that blooming and fruiting were progressing, 
while to say fairly, 13 badly. The correspondents 
in North Carolina are almost unanimous in reporting 
that the crop is free from worms, rust, shedding, 
etc. Sixty correspondents report good cultivation 
and fields free from grass. Twenty-one say that 
grass has been choking the plant to considerable 
extent. The crop is trom ten to fifteen days behind 
that of last year. ‘The condition is, of course, much 
better than at the same date last year. The general 
condition of the crop in North Carolina can hardly 
be reported good. ‘Thirty-two correspondents say 
that it is good, while 46 say fair, and a few poor. 
Picking is expected to begin in a few counties on 
August I5. : 

We append memoranda from correspondents in 
North Carolina. 

From Mecklenburgh county: Farmers have had 
little or no rain, and cotton is quite small—hardly 
large enough for half a dozen bolls. 

From Anson county: Cotton, though kept back 
by the weather, is in excellent condition, and 
the prospect is for the finest crop we have had in 
this county for years. The plants are large and 
fruiting well. 

From Robeson county: Too much rain for cotton, 
and rather too cool for last eight days. 

From Moore county: The weather has been very 
favorable for cotton for the past month. There will 
be, however, considerable falling off in the crop, as 
many seeded their cotton lands last autumn with 
wheat and oats, which have paid much better than 
cotton, 

From Franklin county: In June we thought the 
cotton crop about fifteen days late, but for the last 
ten days we have had abundant rains, which have 
put the plant forward rapidly, so that in all but the 
sandy land it is of good size. On the sandy land 
the cold spring injured it worse than on other lands, 
and where it has not been well worked it is unprom- 
ising, but this does not embrace a large area. 

From Wayne county: From June 28 to July 18 
the cotton crop could not have done any better, and 
the outlook was very cheery. Since then rains have 
been heavy and continuous, with but little sunshine; 
cool nights and sultry days, It was next to impos- 
sible to finish plowing, and the grass is growing 
furiously. It will soon do damage. The excess ot 
rain has hurried the growth, and we fear that shed- 
ding will follow. 

From Duplin county: Since the 28th of June 
cotton has grown rapidly. The only drawback to 
abundant yield is poor stand. For the past week 
excessive rains have fallen. The worst enemy of 
the crop is crab-grass, which was pretty effectually 
conquered before it came on. 

From Crayen county: The warm weather brought 
the crop rapidly out from the ill effects of the cool 
spring. Excessive rains then set in, which gave a 
sickly turn to the plant, causing shedding; but 
if clear weather continues from this on we shall 
come out nearly up to last year. 

From Martin county: All along the Roanoke 
river, as far as our knowledge extends, there have 
been storms of wind and rain and sometimes hail, 
which have caused cotton to be in bad condition. 
On an average, in this section it. can hardly be 
reported as fair, 

From Cumberland county: If no rust or other 
disaster comes, the cotton crop will be from 15 to 20 
per cent. better in this county. 

From Perquimons county: As a general thing, 
the stand is bad. Unless we can have a late fall, 
and favorable weather from now on, we cannot 
make more than three-fourths of acrop. We only 


have about seven-eighths as much in this county as 


last year. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Forty-six correspondents in South Carolina report 
good weather for the crop since June 28, 3 say fair, 
11 poor or bad. Fifty-one reports say that bloom- 
ing and fruiting are progressing well, 6 say fairly, 
and 3 badly. Cotton fields of South Carolina at 
the date of our report were fairly free from worms, 
rust and other hindrances. Fifty-two correspond- 
ents say that nothing of the sort had intervened. 
Three report shedding. One correspondent speaks 
of the appearance of worms, and but 1 that rust 
appeared. Forty-five reports speak of high culti- 
vation, and that fields are free from grass; 15 say 
that grass is doing some harm. ‘The crops are from 
eight to twelve days late. Thirty-five correspond- 
ents speak of general condition of crop as good, 
while 23 say fair. But 1 report speaks of bad con- 
dition. Picking was expected to begin in a few 
counties by August I. 

We append some memoranda: 

From Oconee county: Prospects for a cotton crop 
very flattering. 

From Spartanburgh county: Have fine rains now, 
and cotton is fruiting rapidly. 

From Laurens county: Cotton is growing and 
fruiting well. Crop is generally clean and laid-by 
for season. ; 

From Newberry county: The size of the weed and 
fruiting is far in excess of last year, but about ten 
days later to its maturity. 

From Union county: The limited use of fertilizers 
will make the cotton crop Io to I5 per cent. less 
than it would have been had the same been used. 
On the thin lands, where no fertilizers were used, 
the crop will be from 25 to 30 per cenf. short. 
There is a general complaint of bad stands. 

From Lexington county: Cotton plant is not as 
large as usual for this date, but the season has been 
very favorable and the plant is now growing rapidly. 
Though the growth is somewhat deficient, the yield 
will be an average one unless further disaster 
ensues. 

GEORGIA, 


Seventy-two correspondents in Georgia report that 
the weather since June 28 has been favorable, 8 say 
fair, and 21 poor. Twenty-six correspondents say 
that rains have been excessive. Ninety-one reports 
say that blooming and fruiting is progressing well, 
while 17 fairly, and 18 badly. Eighty-six corre- 
spondents report the fields free from worms, rust 
and other hindrances. Thirteen say that shedding 
is doing harm; 4 report appearance of worms ; 17 
say that rust is doing harm. Eighty-eight corre- 
spondents say good cultivation and fields free from 
grass, Thirty-eight say that grass is doing harm. 
Crop in Georgia is about ten days later than last 
year. The general condition of the crop is reported 
as fair to good. 

Correspondents in Georgia send the following 
memoranda: 

From Campbell county: We have had a great 
deal of rain this month; consequently the plant is 
full of sap. If it should turn hot and dry it would 
materially injure the crop. 

From Monroe county: If August is hot and com- 
paratively dry the cotton will average a full crop. 
If it should remain wet and cool we shall not look 
for more than half a crop in this county. 

From Polk county: The weather has been rainy. 
Very favorable to the growth of the weed on up- 
lands, but too wet for lowlands. It is growing so 
rapidly that it is fruiting poorly. Cannot tell when 
picking will begin. 

From Taliaferro county: We are having as much 
rain as the plant can bear, and in some places 
already in excess. 

From Heard county: The cotton outlook is better 
than for years. 

From Schley county: Cotton crop prospects are 
favorable, but we are just now having too much 
rain, and apprehensions are that it will be con- 
ducive to worms. 

From Coweta county: The fertilizers used last 
year are now telling on the cotton crop. This has 
added considerably to the present prospect. 

From Oconee county: The plant is much smaller 
than at this time last year, but it is healthy and 
growing finely. We think the small plant is to be 
attributed to the insufficient use of fertilizers. 

From Fayette county: Never saw the cotton crop 
look more flourishing. 

From Meriwether county: Recent heavy rains 
have done some harm. If they continue the injury 
to crops will be material, 


FLORIDA, 
Correspondents in Florida about equally divided 
in reporting as to the weather, one-half saying that 
it has been favorable, while others report unfayor- 






























































































able. Asin Alabama, so in Florida excessive rains _ 
have fallen. Eight correspondents in Florida re- 
port that blooming and fruiting are progressing 
well, while 7 say bad. Seven reports say shedding 
and rust have appeared. Cultivation is reported 
good by 11 correspondents, while 4 say the presence — 
of grass is doing harm. The condition of the crop 
in Florida is not above fair. 


ALABAMA. 

Since June 28 the weather in Alabama has 
favorable, with the exception that excessive rains 
have fallen. Forty-five correspondents report too a 
much rain. As to the progress of blooming and 
fruiting, 75 correspondents say that it is good, 1 
say fair, 9 bad. Seventy-two correspondents report 
the fields free from worms, rust and shedding. Six 
correspondents report shedding, 4 appearance of J 
worms, 14 rust. Cultivation was reported 
and fields free from grass by 76 correspond ‘ 
Twenty say that grass is interfering with the devel ay 
opment of the plant. The crop in Alabama is fro 
ten to fifteen days later than last year. As to 5 
general condition of the crop, 14 correspondents sa pip 
very good, 48 good, while 34 say fair, and 3 bad. a 

Appended are memoranda from particular coun- j 
ties: a , 

From Autauga county: The cotton outlook in . 
this county is better than for ten years, No worms 
reported as yet. a 

From Pike county : The outlook is very flattering 
at present if the wet spell -does not do damage. 
Complaints of rust from the lowlands are heard. 

From Hale county: Too much rain in localities 
has caused the weed to rust, but no serious damage ~ tr 
has yet been done. With this exception the out- 
look is very favorable. : = 

From Bullock county: Too much rain for cotton. 
Plant is fruiting and doing well, but if it continues" 4, 
rainy, as at present, there will be considerable fall. 
ing off of fruit, and grass will grow rapidly. 

From Choctaw county: Rains have been ex- 
cessive for from two to three weeks, causing rapi 
growth and little fruiting, though, as a Mien > Se 
plant is fruiting fairly. ; 

From Perry county: The cotton crop is now very nas 
promising, but excessive rains threaten to develop 
the weed too rapidly. There is danger of shedding. x 

From Washington county: Cotton is in good con- 
dition, save that damages are threatened by ex C 
cessive rain. E ee! 

From Lowndes county: Worms sear made the 
appearance on several plantations, but no serious ~ 
damage is apprehended before the 15th or fa of | 
August. 

From Conecuh county: Too much rain, and 
excessive shedding threatened, 

From Dale county: Too much rain, 
getting grassy. 

From St. Clair county: The plant is not so large 
as usual, but is healthy and blooming, and fruiting _ 
finely. y 

From Tallapoosa county: The cotton crop at this 
date is as promising as for any year since the war. 

From Limestone county: The plant is small. 
Stand very bad. We do not see how an average 
yield can be expected. 

From Montgomery county: The wet weather is — 
unfavorable for cotton, Worms are coming rap- 
idly, but cannot do much damage for six weeks, by — 
which time we shall have much more than ans 
average crop secured. 


MISSISSIPPI. bY 
The weather in Mississippi has not been alto- 
gether favorable for the growing plant. Sixty-three — 
reports speak of the weather as having been in “af 
respects favorable since June 28, and some 45 corre-— 
spondents record wet weather, A few reports speak — 
of excessive cold. Sixty-one reports say that on the 
whole the weather was much better than during the oP 
same time last year, while 44 report no improvement, _ 
Sixty-six say blooming and fruiting were making ~ 
good progress, 23 say fair, while 36 report poor 
fruiting. Fifteen correspondents report shedding; 7 
say that rust has appeared. No wormsare reported — 
in Mississippi. Eighty-seven correspondents say 
that cultivation is good and fields are free from 
grass, while 30 report grass to a small extent. The 
progress of the crop in Mississippi continues from 
twelve to fifteen days later than at the same date 
last year. As regards the general condition of the 
crop, 8 correspondents say that it is very good, 38 __ 
say good, 57 fair, while 11 report condition poor, 
In a few counties picking was expected to begin’ ‘i ; 
August 1. ee Eat 
We append memoranda from Mississippi: Ts 
From Noxubee county: The cotton crop in this” 
county is in good condition, though it is thought to 1 
be growing rather fast, and in consequence it is pate 
forming and fruiting, as it otherwise would. The 
overgrowth is caused by too much rain, The crop 
has been better than for several years, 
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From Scott county: Crop has been injured by 
excessive rains. The ground has been saturated 
with water for at least a month. In some places it 
will be impossible to make a bale of cotton to ten 
acres. 

From Tunica county: Condition and outlook are 
very favorable, 

From Panola county: The danger to the cotton 
crop in this locality is too much rain and forced 
growth. 

From Hinds county: The season has,been favor- 

- able. Prospects for a good crop have not been finer 
for a number of years. 

From Yazoo county: We are having too much 
rain. The cotton has grown very large, without 
fruit. 

_ From De Soto county: General complaint of bad 
stand, and that the plant is much later than last 
year. 

_ From Union county: The stand of cotton is very 
inferior. Put it at one-half a stand and you will 

not be much out of the way. 

: LOUISIANA, 

Nearly all correspondents in Louisiana report 
favorable weather since the date of our last report. 

_ Only ro say that it has been either poor or bad. 
A good deal of rain is reported, but not to an inju- 
rious extent provided the rest of the season is dry. 
‘The correspondents are practically united in report- 
ing much more favorable than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1881. The condition of the 
plant is reported good. Blooming and fruiting 
were progressing well. Only 7 correspondents in 
Louisiana report injury from shedding. Only 2 
‘report the appearance of worms, and but 1 that 
; of rust. Fifty-five correspondents report the state 
of cultivation good and the fields free from grass. 
_ The progress of the crop is from ten to tweive 
_ days later than on the same date last year. The 
general condition of the crop is reported very good 
by 19 correspondents; 23 say good, and er fair, 
while not even a single report of a poor condition 
has been received. Seventeen correspondents state 
F that picking might possibly begin by August 1. 
= From St. Landry parish: Plant is large and very 
tender, and fully thirty days behind time. The 
army-worm would have an easy victory. 

From Rapides parish: Worms have made their 

appearance, but have done no harm. ‘The birds 

and ants keep them down. é 
_---—s«* From Red River parish: Some crops are reported 

to have sufiered from dry weather, but, as a general 

thing, seasonable rains have occurred throughout 
the parish. It is generally thought that the cotton 
crop will be the finest since the war. 

From Webster parish: The weed is larger than 
last year, and in that respect the crop is earlier, but 

picking will not begin so soon, as the weather was 
yery dry and hot in 1881, and thus forced the bolls 
to open prematurely. We consider the present 
prospect very favorable. 

From Bossier parish: For past two weeks daily 

rains have worked wonders for the hill-land cotton. 
Too much rain is now threatened. 
From Bienville parish: At this writing crop 
_ prospects in the hilly section of the state are as 
promising as in any year of the decade. The only 
- fear now is excess of rain. 

From Morehouse parish: Present cotton crop 
looks better and promises more than any plant for 
ten years. Plants appear healthy, and stand good. 
From Madison parish: The first planting of 

cotton looks well. One-half the crop of the late 
2 planting is quite small, and does not look so well. 
There has been too much rain. Noreport of worms 
x yet. 
: From Tensas parish: The area in cotton this 
year is 25 per cent. below that of 1881, Wind and 
rains, followed by overwhelming numbers of grass- 
- worms, kept the crop back and destroyed a large 
1 portion ofit. During the last two weeks the weather 
has been favorable, causing plants to improve very 
much. ‘ 

From East Feliciana parish: Since July 1 it has 
rained almost daily, and the crop in consequence 
has become grassy, and will be materially damaged 

_ if the wet weather continues much longer. 

From Union parish: Prospects for cotton have 
not been better for thirty years. No worms yet. 

From East Carroll parish: Overflow just begin- 
ning to disappear in this section. Much land lying 
idle in East Carroll. 

From Richland parish: Prospect is flattering for 
about go per cent. of the full cotton crop. 

ERAS. 0h 

Reports from Texas are unusually good. With 
few exceptions the weather since June 28 has 
been extremely favorable for the progress of the 
crop. Owing to the great extent of the cotton 
regions in this state, some counties have suffered 

_ from excessive dryness, while_a fewZothersjhave had 
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‘as compared with the same date last year. 


too much rain. Reports, of course, are unanimous 
that the present situation shows vast improvement, 
One 
hundred and forty-six reports say that blooming 
and fruiting are progressing satisfactorily, 9 say 
fair, and but 7 bad. One hundred and twenty- 
four correspondents report the plant free from 
worms, rust, shedding and other like hindrances; 
3 say that it is suffering from drouth. Only 2 cor- 
respondents. in Texas report the appearance of 
worms; 21 complain of shedding. No complaints 
have been received of injury from rust. One 
hundred and fifty-five correspondents in Texas 
report the cultivation excellent, the fields free from 
grass. Only 8 correspondents speak of injury from 
grass. On the whole, the crop in Texas is from eight 
to ten days late. Fifty-one correspondents report the 
general condition of the crop as very good, 89 say 
good, and 20 fair. No reports have been received 
less unfavorable than fair. 

We append memoranda from a number of Texas 
counties : 

From Smith county: Cotton in this section looks 
well. Ifno disaster overtakes the crop from now 
on, we will have the best that has been gathered 
in this county for years. 

From Navarro county: General rains prevailed 
at intervals over this county from July 5 to 23, but 
no damage done to cotton. Think the Texas staple 
this year bids fair to be excellent. 

From Robertson county: Cotton is holding out 
well under a scorching sun of a seven weeks’ drouth 
in the hottom lands, which will average about one- 
half bale to the acre. Weather unfavorable, but no 
rust or worms. Prospects are for a fair crop. 

From Caldwell county: A few worms reported, 
but no damage doneas yet. Plant fruiting well, and 
a better crop than last year is anticipated. 

From Dallas county: Cotton never looked better. 
A little late, but plant in healthy condition. If the 
worms do no damage, a better crop than last year 
may be expected. Picking will not begin much 
before August 1. 

From Red River county: We have the finest 
prospects up to present time I ever saw in this part 
of Texas. 

From Bell county: Crop looks well. Yield prom- 
ises double over last year. Little fear of worms. 

From Henderson county: Best crop for years, 
Good stand and fruiting well. The boll-worm is 
our greatest dread. No damage yet. 

From Lavaca county: Prospect average; say, 
about one-half bale to acre. No damage by worms. 

From Tarrant county: Weather fair. Present 
crop outlook is better than at this time for several 
years. Plant growing too large, caused by excessive 
rains. : 

ARKANSAS, 

Since June 28 the weather in Arkansas for grow- 
ing crop has been generally very favorable, so much 
so, indeed, that surprising gains have been made 
over the previous bad condition. ‘There is an ab- 
sence of reports from Arkansas showing excessive 
rains. The situation has greatly improved over last 
year of the corresponding date. Blooming and 
fruiting are making good progress according to 
58 correspondents, 10 say fair and 5 that the fruit 
is not making good progress. Almost without ex- 
ception reports unite in the statement that the cot- 
ton fields of Arkansas are free from worms, rust, 
shedding, etc. With two exceptions all corre- 
spondents unite in saying that their cultivation is 
good and fields are free from grass. Crop is from 
eight to ten days later than last year. Fifty corre- 
spondents say that the general condition of the crop 
is good and 21 say fair. In a few counties it is 
thought that picking will begin by August 20. 

Following are memoranda from particular coun- 
ties in Arkansas : 

From Carroll county: Cotton, if not hereafter 
injured, will be the best crop for years, although it 
was thought in the spring it would almost fail, as 
there was too much rain. 

From Stone county: The plant has come out 
wonderfully during the last twenty days. It is well 
bunched, and if present weather continues a good 
yield is assured. 

From Hempstead county: All things considered, 
we have the finest cotton outlook for years. 

' From Nevada county: Cotton bids fair to be the 
best crop for years. 

From Drew county: Local showers have occurred 
over the county. The crop is in a splendid growing 
condition. Plant is very sappy, and if rain contin- 
ues picking will not begin before September 15. 

From Sharp county: The crop never looked 
better at this date, but is about fifteen days later 
than last year. 

From Miller county: Cotton is more promising 
in this region than for many years. The plant is 
forming, and doing well generally, 
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TENNESSEE. 

Thirty correspondents in Tennessee report good 
weather since July 28, 7 say fair, while 11 report un- 
favorable. About one-half the correspondents re- 
port excessive rain. Twenty-five reports say that 
blooming and fruiting were progressing well, 9 say 
fairly, and 15 badly. Correspondents are nearly 
unanimous in reporting the fields free from worms, 
rust and shedding. No report of worms whatever 
has been received from Tennessee. Twenty-nine 
correspondents report cultivation good and fields 
free from grass, while 19 say that the presence of 
grass is doing injury. Thecropis from ten to fifteen 
days late, as compared with last year. As to the 
condition of the crop in Tennessee, only 12 corre- 
spondents reported good, 23 say fair, 13 bad. The 
condition must, therefore, be regarded as somewhat 
below fair. 

From Hardeman county: Frequent rains have 
interfered with cultivation and left many fields 
grassy, while the cool weather has retarded growth 
and blooming. 

From Rutherford county: The weather so far has 
been very unfavorable for cotton. The nights have 
been cool, and, while the weed has grown on the 
best lands to a fair size, there are but few blooms. 
The prospects are not at all favorable for anything 
like a good crop, and we fear the yield will be very 
small. With the most favorable weather from this 
on we could not expect more than half a crop, and, 
if it continues cool as at present, we shall not make 
a fourth of a crop. 

From Shelby county: Owing to exceedingly heavy 
and frequent rains the crops have generally suffered. 
Where the stand was bad a good deal was thrown 
out and replanted with corn, and it is difficult to say 
whetier it is corn or cotton in a good many places. 
A late fall will be absolutely necessary for an average 
yield. 

Trom Madison county: The crop is three weeks 
later than last year. Very bad stand; cotton well 
cultivated. It is generally estimated that there is 
not more than half a stand in this county. : 

From Crockett county: The drouth was on us at 
this time last year; otherwise the prospect then was 
much better than now. Then we had a good stand; 
this year three-fourths of a stand. Just now the 
plant is exceedingly vigorous, and bids fair to make 
a good crop, notwithstanding the poor stand. 

From Dyer county: Stand is not very good in 
consequence of the cold, wet weather. In some 
instances cotton was plowed up and planted to corn. 
Crop is about ten days later than last year. Plant 
is small, but looks tolerably well, considering the 
cool weather for the past few weeks. 

From Giles county: With a late autumn we shall 
make a better crop than last year. 

From Fayette county: In consequence of too 
much rain all lowlands do not show up as well as 
usual, and they have been poorly worked. Unless 
August is dry, there will be a poor yield on such 
lands. Thecrop will not be laid-by before August ro. 

Correspondents in Virginia and Missouri are 
about evenly divided as to the weather since June 
28, one-half saying it has been the reverse of favor- 
able. Blooming and fruiting are generally reported 
as progressing favorably. Reports of both states 
are unanimous as to the absence of worms, rust and 
shedding. Cultivation good; fields free from grass. 
In Virginia the general condition of the crop is 
reported tair; in Missouri from fair to good. ” 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


From an article on agriculture and agricultural 
implements, in Te Colonies and India, of London, 
we cull some facts about the history of the plow 
which strikingly illustrate the remarkable industrial 
development of the last century. It is less than a 
hundred years since the only plow in usein Scotland 
was a cumbrous and uncouth affair, usually drawn 
by eight oxen. When horses were introduced and 
a lighter form of implement was required, James 
Small, a Scotch plow-wright, duly proportioned the 
several parts and fitted the coulter and share to cut, 
and the mold-board to raise and turn a rectangular- 
shaped furrow, with much less labor and with greater 
precision than ever before.- Some time after, 
Wilkie, of Uddingstone, introduced further im- 
provements, the chief of which was the formation 
of all the parts of iron. The set of the coulter and 
share and the form of the mold-board were altered, 
so that on clay soils narrower furrows might be 
produced with a greater shoulder or apex. Until 
the soil was changed through thorough draining, 
but little improvement was effected upon this 
instrument. 


Since, however, the date indicated, alterations too 
numerous to chronicle have been made. In 1803 
one of the greatest of all improvements in the plow, 
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the chilled ‘‘self-sharpening’’ plowshare, was in- 
vented by Robert Ransome. Another era in the 
history of the development of the plow was reached 
when the desire of expediting cultivation led to the 
construction of plows to turn two or more furrows 
atatime. Among contrivances with this object in 
view, the double-wheel lifting apparatus, for double 
and multiple plows, invented by Mr. Jefferies, is 
mentioned as the most inaportant. Since the intro- 
duction of double plows, triple and quadruple 
plows have been successfully operated. The crown- 
ing stage in the development of the plow was not 
reached, however, until steam power was applied to 
the cultivation of the soil. The first balance plow 
was constructed at the Orwell Works, in 1856. 
Since that time, largely owing to the enterprise of 
the famous Leeds engineers, John Fowler & Co., 
the manufacture of steam plows has been continu- 
ally improved until the industry has reached its 
present high state of perfection. 


In a late bulletin of the South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commissioner Butler gives 
place to some interesting correspondence on the use 
of fertilizers in that state in 188r and 1882. The 
department, in its estimate of the amount of commer- 
cial fertilizers used in 188r and 1882, respectively, 
had reported a decrease in 1882, as compared with 
last year, of 17 percent. This estimate, the corre- 
spondents think, should be reviewed for the reason 
that according to the records in the commissioner's 
otfice the decrease was a little over 15 per cent., that 
in 1881 the manufacturers were unable to supply the 
demand, and that this year at least 15 per cent. of 
the shipments are held over in the country towns, 
which would make the decrease nearly 30 per cent. 
‘Then again,” the correspondents continue, “last 
year but little kainit was used, while this year prob- 
ably one-fourth of all classed as commercial fer- 
tilizers is kainit, which should really not be classed 
as a commercial fertilizer, as it is almost exclusively 
used in compost, and has but little value otherwise,” 
They conclude, on the evidence afforded by their 
own knowledge and extensive inquiries made by 
them, that the actual decrease, including kainit, is 
at least 25 to 30 per cent., and excluding kainit 35 
to 4o percent. In remarking upon the communica- 
tion the commissioner states that, if the department 
had gone no further than the records of the office 
for information, its estimate would have been a 
decrease of 15 per cent. or (taking account of the 
general opinion concerning the insufficient supply 
in 1881 and the surplus of 1882) of 30 per cent.; but 
adds that he thought the farmers themselves the 
best and most reliable source of information, At 
the same time, he concedes that on the subjects of 
fertilizers the manufacturers are thoroughly in- 
formed, and has for that reason given the above 
communication prominence in his report. 





It is recorded by the Radway Ave that the number 
of locomotives in the United States at the beginning 
of the present year was 20,116, an increase of 2,167 
over the number reported January 1, 1881. The 
number in use January 1 last, in connection with 
the total railway mileage—some 104,325 miles— 
gives one engine for every 5.18 miles of track. The 
like exhibit January 1, 1880, shows one locomotive 
for each 5.21 miles of completed line. This result 
was, of course, to be expected, as the extension of 
railways was more rapid than additions to the 
rolling stock. The net increase in the number of 
locomotives during 1880 was about 2,000—167 less 
than during the succeeding year. The number of 
engines to be constructed during 1882, it is believed, 
will be less than in 1881, owing to the restriction in 
orders noted during the early part of the current 
year. However, it is asserted that the fifteen loco- 
motive builders in the United States did a profitable 
business last year, and that their trade is now 
reviving. 





The establishment of new post offices throughout 
the United States, particularly in the west and 
southwest, goes steadily on. The total number 
created by the Post Office Department from week to 
week varies somewhat, naturally slackening up 
during the summer months. Thus the net increase 
in the number of post offices established in the 
week ending July 1z was 50; during the succeeding 
week, 47; the week following, 57; and for the week 
ending August 2 the net increase was 45. During 
the seven days ended Thursday last the total num- 
ber created was 70, the number discontinued was 
25, and the number whose names were changed 14. 
Of the 70 referred to, 6 are in Arkansas and a like 
number in Kentucky and Tennessee each, 4 in each 
of the states New York, Texas and Georgia, and 
3 each in Alabama, California, Dakota, Indiana 
and Kansas. From time to time peculiar names of 
post offices [come into view, and are occasionally 
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decapitated to make room for names more in accord 
with the growing tastes of residents or others inter- 
ested. For instance, during the past ten days the 

‘ post office of ‘‘Tug” was created in Pike county, 
Ky.; ‘‘Ho” in Monroe county, Tenn., and ‘* Gan Pe 
in Taylor county, Wis. The evolution process is 
noted in the following names of post offices changed 
during the week last specified: ‘‘Skins,” Yam Hill 
county, Ore., has become the more modest Dundee, 
and ‘*Cat Claws,” Callahan county, Tex., takes 
instead the no less pugnacious, though more 
euphonious, title of Putnam. On the other hand, 
‘*Musford,” Essex county, Mass., retrogades to 
Nanepashemet, by which name it will hereafter be 
known. 





The London Economist of July 22, in commenting 
upon the business aspects of the Egyptian crisis, 
takes the view that a speedy restoration of the trade 
and finances of Egypt after the suppression is hardly 
to be expected. While noting the facility with 
which nations recover from the ravages of war, and 
instancing the case of France, whose recuperation 
after the war with Germany has been regarded ever 
since as astonishing, the writer points out that the 
case of Egypt is essentially different. Egypt is a 
poor country, largely dependent upon foreign capital 
for its development, and this capital will not be 
made available until order and security are fully 
reéstablished. The character of the people and 
their inexperience in, and perhaps inaptitude for, 
self-government will render the constitution of a 
government strong enough to inspire the necessary 
confidence a work of time and difficulty. It would 
be different, it is said, were England to undertake 
the task of administration in Egypt; but this alterna- 
tive is dismissed as being both unjustifiable and 
inexpedient. 





The writer is also of opinion that the bondholders 
will not be reinstated in their old position, and that 
the English ‘‘ attempt to govern Egypt through the 
treasury has failed. It imposed upon us liability 
without effective control, and responsibility without 
real power. The moment it was seriously chal- 
lenged it broke down, and there is little to encourage 
us to renew it. Indeed, to link our national interests 
to the claims of the bondholders, is the sure way to 
imperil them. The two things are utterly distinct 
and apart, and only danger and confusion can arise 
from any attempt to identify them.’’ A stable and 
decent native government should be established in 
Egypt, and the bondholders should then be left to 
arrange their own affairs with that government as 
best they can, without any other help than that 
moral support which the state extends to all its sub- 
jects. It is said that there can be no objection toa 
system of financial control, but that it should bea 
control with which the government as a government 
should have nothing to do. It does not follow that 
the withdrawal of the direct support of the govern- 
ment will in the end damage the position of the 
creditors; but, on the contrary, their interest, as well 
as the interest of the Egyptian people, will be best 
furthered by the substitution of a natural for an 
artificial arrangement. 


Word has been received by telegraph from Lon- 
don of the formation of a second Canadian and 
Northwest land company,to be known as The Anglo- 
Canadian Company. Its prospectus and one-half 
of its capital stock of £50,000 have been launched 
at the public—f12,500 at London, and a like 
amount is for the Canadian investor. The object 
of the company is stated to be the purchase of real 
property in Ontario, Manitoba, and the Canadian 
Northwest territories. Lord Erskine is at the head 
of the company. 


The Treasury Department reports the organiza- 
tion of the following-named national banks: The 
Peoples’, Lynchburg, Va., July 26, with $205,300 
authorized capital; Charles M. Blackford is presi- 
dent and J. W. Avery cashier. The Home, East 
Saginaw, Mich., July 26, with $200,000 authorized 
capital; W. R. Burt is president and J. H. Booth 
cashier, The Atlantic National Bank of Atlantic, 
Iowa, August 1, with $50,000 authorized capital 
stock; John McDaniels is president and C, Mc- 
Daniels cashier. 





The opening of the new hall of the St. Louis 
Cotton Exchange has prompted the publishing of 
a pamphlet giving a sketch of the rise of the 
Exchange, together with some interesting data 
illustrative of the progress of trade in cotton at St. 
Louis. The Exchange is now in its ninth year. 
The first meeting of the association which formed 
the nucleus of the present body was held in 1873. 
Tt was incorporated in 1874. Its early meetings were 
held in unpretending quarters on a third floor, for 
which it paid $20 a month rent, There were eighty- 


one members, each of whom paid an initiation fee of 
$5, besides certain annual dues. The members now 
number jor, and the initiation fee has been raised 
to $1,000. A table of the annual receipts of cotton 
at St. Louis shows a very remarkable growth in the 
volume of business at that city. In 1863 and 1864 
there were received from 15,000 to 20,000 bales. In 
1865-66 there were 56,000 bales received. In the 
years from 1866 to 1872 no marked increase was 
apparent, the receipts ranging from 18,000 to 36,000. 
In 1872, trom a variety of causes, the trade began 
to assume greater proportions, 60,000° bales being 
received that year. From this time on the receipts 
steadily swelled in volume until 1879-80, when the 
large total of 480,000 bales was reached. This year 
there will probably be a decrease, as compared with 
1880, on account of a disastrous drouth in the cotton 
region. A summary of the city’s compressing facili- 
ties shows that the aggregate storage capacity of its 
warehouses is 230,000 bales, and the aggregate 
daily compressing capacity is 5,500 bales. 


Some interesting information about the Alpine 
region of South Carolina appears in the Monthly 
Report of the State Department of Agriculture for 
June. This region covers a wedge-shaped area in 
the extreme northwestern part of the state, of 114 
miles in length, and varying in width from 8 to 21 
miles. It is for the most part a rolling table land, 
with a general elevation above the sea level of 1,000 
to 1,5c0 feet. Among its geological features gneiss, 
mica slate and hornblende are prominent. Valu- 
able soapstone quarries have been worked in Pickens 
county to a limited extent. The soils are similar to 
those found elsewhere in the state, being produced 
by the decomposition of gneiss rock in situ. On the 
more level uplands there is a gray sandy loam, and 
on the hillsides a stiff red clay soil prevails. In the 
bottoms there is found a dark loam, thoroughly 
saturated with lime and potash from decomposed 
hornblende and mica slates. The bottom lands are 
highly esteemed as yielding abundant crops of corn, 
the small grains and grasses. Of woods the pre- 
vailing growths are oak, chestnut and short-leaf 
pine. The forest products are shingles, tanbark and 
dogwood, with other hardwoods, besides abundant 
timber for building purposes. Ginseng and snake- 
root are found in great abundance. 


The region embraces altogether an area of 1,250 
square miles. The population numbers 34,496, an 
increase since the census of 1870 of 66 percent. The 
area of tilled land has more than doubled since 1870, 
being now 132,791 acres, and then only 64,802 acres. 
Of the tilled land 88,766 acres, or 65 per cent., is 
in grain of all kinds; 25,740 acres, or 20 per cent., 
is in cotton; and 18,285 acres, or 15 per cent., isin 
fallow and all other crops. The average yield of 
grain is only a little over 8 bushels to the acre, and 
is said not to express the capability of the section 
for this class of production. Fields of corn on 
bottom land averaging 40 to 6o’bushels an acre are 
not uncommon; on the uplands 20 to 30 bushels are 
obtained by good culture. Rice has grown, without 
any manure, roo bushels to the acre. The average 
product of cotton to the square mile is 6.3 bales, an 
increase of over 600 per cent. since 1870. Cotton is 
now grown in every township in the region except 
one. The land-holdings average from 150 to 300 
acres, including woodlands. Most of the land is 
rented or worked on shares. The average market 
value of the lands is stated at $5 an acre; improved 
lands sell at from $6 to $10 an acre. There is no 
system in the rotation of crops. After land has been 
planted two or three years in cotton, it is planted 
one or two years in wheat, corn or oats. The use 
of commercial fertilizers has largely increased: with 
the facility of obtaining them by railroad and the 
practical demonstration of their value in the culture 
of cotton. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRADES UNIONS IN ENGLAND. 


London, Fuly 18.—Several years ago the secre- 
tary of the Builders’ Association of Birmingham 
said, in the course of his evidence before the Frades’ 
Unions’ Commissioners, that about 900,o0omen were 
employed in the building trades, but that not more 
than go,ooo were members of trades’ unions. There 
is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of 
that statement, and it is roughly applicable to other 
trades. Probably of all the workmen in all trades 
not quite ro per cent. are members of trades’ unions. 
It would, however, be a mistake to conclude that 
all non-unionists are -anti-unionists. Many work- 
men will not incur the expense, and perhaps I may 
add the trouble, of joining a trade union. On the 
other hand, many workmen deem it expedient to 
retain their liberty to work for whom they please 


and on what terms they please. Also, it is to be 
observed that the leaders have not exerted them- 
selves to achieve a numerical success. When I 
spoke of this matter to a London building trade 
unionist, he said’: ‘‘ Oh, we are better off in num- 
bers than you suppose. If we get the upper ranks 
we get the lower ranks. If we command the horses 
we command the wheels of the carriage. If the man 
who lays the bricks is in the union, the man who 
carries the hod must do as we bid.” Therefore, 
though only 1o per cent. of the workmen are mem- 
bers of trades’ unions, more than double their num- 
ber, probably treble their number, must cease to 
work if they strike: Still no casual observer of a 
strike would suppose that the trades’ unionists were 
a minority; that they did not directly and indirectly 
represent more than a fourth of the whole body of 
workmen. The influence and power of trades’ 
unionism is an instance of the force of organization. 
Itis worth noting now that the early prohibitions 
against combinations of workingmen— trades’ 
unions—were not intended to interfere with the 
right of a workman to strike work—that is, to leave 
his employment according to the terms of his agree- 
ment or the custom of the trade. The prohibition 
was against a combination to use the lawful right 
of leaving the employment in such a way as to im- 
peril the interests of the employer. No one pro- 
poses such a retrograde step as the prohibition of 
trades’ unionism; but itis well to admit that the 
opposition to trades’ unionism was not a mere out- 
come of the injustice and fears of capitalists. I do 
not say thatit was a wise application of the law of 
conspiracy; but the prohibition of trades’ unionism 
did not strain the law of conspiracy as it was at that 
time understood. 


There was, however, an element of apprehension: 


in the prohibition that has proved to be so far un- 
founded. It was supposed that the combination of 
workmen for trade purposes would be used for poli- 
tical purposes. As yet that has not been the case. 


Trades’ unions have not become political clubs in’ 


any sense except, of course, that the members have 
been exhorted to support, so far as they could, par- 
liamentary candidates who would advocate and vote 
for the trade measures that the trades’ unions 
desired. At present there is a change taking place, 
The workmen are urged to form a distinct political 
party—that is, a labor party. The programme is 
that the workmen are to use the franchise solely 
with a view to the improvement of their 
trade and social’ condition. 
don building trade unionist to whom I have 
already referred “said: ‘We are not Con- 
servatives, or Liberals, or Radicals. We have 
something better to do with our votes than using 
them to play that sort of game. We want to get 


the laws so amended that we shall have a full share of 


the fruit of our labor, and that we shall have an im- 
proved social position. For those objects the work- 
men are combining politically.” In the immediate 
future trades’ unionism may exercise a definite and 
by no means unimportant influence in politics, and 
thatis why statesmen are nowadays excessively polite 
to trades’ union deputations. But the trades’ union 
influence in politics will cease directly it gets over the 
line of industrial and labor social questions, for 
workmen are not united on general political ques- 
tions. The workmen are Conservatives, Liberals, 
and Radicals. Indeed, they are not united on all 
trade questions. The trades’ union leaders have 
given a steady support to free-trade, but it is well 
known that workmen are not unanimous on that 
question. The apprehension that trades’ unions 
would be political clubs, in the political party sense, 
has proved groundless, and will continue to do so. 
Ten years ago the power of trades’ unionism had 
increased and was increasing, but since that time’ 
it has not developed, and probably has some- 
what diminished. The strikes have, on the whole, 
been unsuccessful. Wages rise and fall in accord 
with the condition of ‘trade and the consequent 
demand for labor. Mr. Thomas Brassey, in his: 
able book, ‘‘ Work and Wages,” makes an ob- 
servation which is not only true, but is now 
accepted as true by many workmen. He writes: 
“The advantage to the working classes of obtain- 
ing an advance at an earlier date is not, in my 
opinion, sufficient to compensate for the expense 
of perpetually maintaining by heavy subscrip- 
tions the trade union organization, still less to 
compensate for the loss which is caused by unsuc- 
cessful strikes.” In point of fact, Mr. Brassey is 
more than fair to trades’ unionism in the remark 
quoted. Iam confident that, as a rule, the trades’ 
union cannot obtain an advance of wages until the: 
state of the labor market warrants the advance; 
and, on the other hand, I am equally confident 
that, owing to the competing demand for labor 
when the market is rising, it is impossible for the! 
employers to withhold the due advance for many 


The same Lon- 



















































































weeks—I should say not for six weeks—with or with- y 
out a strike. Nor is thatall that is to besaidon 
this point. Unionists are constantly stating that — 
the ‘‘blacks"’—the non-unionists—get their ad- 
vances of wages from the union action. Now and 
then there may be a degree of truth in the state- 
ment, but I have heard of cases of wages being — 
advanced in a “rat shop” before they were 
advanced in the union shops; and certainly when 
there is an advance without a strike the benefit 
accrues to*non-unionists at least as soon as it does — . 
to unionists. Strikes to resist a reduction of wages 7 
have signally and disastrously failed, and must 
almost always be doomed to failure. In the tide of 
prosperity the employer is not disposed and would 
be foolish to attempt a reduction of wages. He — | 
hopes against hope that the check to trade and the 
decrease of profits is only a rapidly-passing inci- 
dent; and so he does not propose a reduction of 
wages until it will not pay him to go on at the then — 
rate of wages, and it will be better for him to sus- 
pend business than do so. No one contests the _ 
right of the workmen to combine to strike, but the — we 
exercise of the right has seldom been beneficial to 
the workmen. It is not surprising that the frequent, _ 
I might say the general, failure of strikes has 
impaired the power of trades’ unionism, at least Toot, Ss 
the extent of hindering its further development, 
Then—and this is much more important than it may iS 
seem to those who are not personally acquainted ‘ 
with the working classes—the wives of workmen __ 
are not supporters of the union. In the first place, Efe Me 
they do not like so much of the earnings being paid 
to the union; and, secondly, they hate strikes. No - 
marvel. The cost of a strike is not merely theloss 
of wages. There is the pinching of the family, and, 
if the struggle is protracted, the wrecking of the 
home. Nor is that all. Somehow or other the 
enforced idleness has a bad effect on many men, so — 
that when they resume work they are not so good 
workmen nor so good heads of families as they were — 
before the strike. ‘‘ The trades’ union leads to the 
parish union,” was the bitter exclamation of the me 
wife of a workman who had been out on strike. — 
Then it is to be noted that many of the best work- 
men have been made non-unionists by the attempts j 
to keep all workmen at a dead level. A man who 
has superior skill, or superior strength, or greater 
laboring endurance, is not disposed to have his 
earnings limited by any arbitrary rule, and, of 
course, such a man is welcomed by an employer. — 
There are many excellent workmen in the trades’ — 
unions, and the devotion to a principle which they _ 
deem just and humane is to be admired, though I~ 
am sure it is a wrong principle. But, speaking — 
from personal observation, and also from what I 
have been told, I do not hesitate to say that on the 7 
average there is a greater percentage of superior — 
workmen in the non-union workshop. The union- 
ists denounce such men as selfish enemies of their 
class. I hold that the man who does the best for  __ 
himself does the best for others; but, whether I am 
right or wrong, the so-called selfishness is indig- 
enous to human nature, and trades’ unionism — 
cannot overcome it. The individual workman, if 
he is a superior workman, has nothing to gain by — 
being a trades’ unionist; and, on the contrary, is — 
likely to do better—certainly has a far better chance — 
of getting on—as a non-unionist. I am not dealing — 
with trades’ unionism as it might be, but as jit is. 
I am confident that if trades’ unionism had adopted | 
a policy of peace, and if it had allowed superior — 
capacity free play, it would now be far more potent, 
Not the least important incident in the capital and — 
labor contest of late years is that the employers. 
have learnt how to meet organization by organiza- 
tion. When a strike is encountered by a lock-out 
the resources of the strikers are rapidly exhausted. 
Lock-outs have been bitterly denounced, but the — 
liberty to combine cannot be enjoyed by the work- 
men and denied to the employers. 
The question of picketing—that is, of watching 
shops in which work is being carried on despite the 
edict of the union—is still anxiously discussed. Em- 
ployers say that it prevents men working who are 
quite willing to do so. It has been proposed to start 
a freedom of labor league for the protection of the 
right of the individual workman to sell his labor at 
any time on any terms he chooses to accept. Another — 
proposed is that employers shall continue to refuse 
to employ unionists until the trades’ unions agree 
to forego picketing. On this point theres the pros- 
pect of a sharp struggle. 
My impression is that, though trades’ unionism is 
a very powérful organization, its power has not 
increased during the past decade, and that unless 
its policy is somewhat modified it is likely ‘to de- — 
crease. The workman is nowadays educated ; he ‘ 
reads newspapers and books, and he thinks for hive ; 
Self more than he did in the last generation. He now 
‘cares much more for argument, and much less f or 






















florid rhetoric. He is perhaps rather in favor of 
_ socialistic theories, so far as they promise to im- 
_ prove his social status, but he objects to any restric- 
tion being imposed on his earning capacity, and to 
any artificial hindrance to his getting on. 


LUMBERING ON PUGET SOUND. 

_ Seatile, Wash. Ter., Fuly r7.—The forests of yellow 

fir which deeply border the shores of Puget sound, 
___ in Washington Territory, are undoubtedly the finest 

of the sort in the world. No better timber for com- 
_ mercial or domestic uses grows, and nowhere does 
it grow in greater accessible areas. In the log-book 
_ of the navigator who first sailed into Puget sound is 
_ this record: ‘‘I was at once awed with the magnifi- 
cence of the sea upon which the vessel floated, and 
_ next with the magnificence of the surrounding forests 
_ from which other vessels could be made." Follow- 
_ ing the discoverer of Puget sound came the trapper, 
_ and then the woodsman. The exportation of timber 
_ for commercial purposes preceded its cutting for 
_ domestic uses. It came in this wise: Some fifty 
years ago a small vessel sailed into the sound and 
loaded with spars, the crew felling the timber, which 
: "grew to the water’s edge. Other vessels soon fol- 
lowed, and in a short time Puget sound spars were 
known and sought for in the markets. As trade 
-and building in San Francisco grew, her lumber 
_ dealers reached out for timber sources, and an enter- 
prising firm erected a saw-mill on Puget sound. 
_ Other small mills sprung up around it, and in 
1850-52 half a dozen establishments were in opera- 
_ tion, with a daily cutting capacity of from 2,500 to 
‘10,000 feet each, The business gradually expanded, 
and by 1860 it became of importance. Immense 
mills were put up at available points, stout vessels 
were built to carry away the product, and a large 
- number of men were employed. At this time rich 
__ lumber firms in San Francisco sent out their agents, 
who prospected the wooded region of the sound, 
and filed upon every valuable foot of forest land 
found, for which the merely nominal government 
rate was paid. The result of that course is. that a 
_ few large firms are able to practically monopolize 
the lumber business on Puget sound, at least to the 
extent of dictating prices for logs and of driving 
smaller competitors from the field. There are a 
number of small local mills on the sound which 
supply the home trade, and nine large export mills. 
_ These latter have a daily capacity of 855,000 feet, 
and employ over 700 men, 

Practical mill men estimate the annual production 
~- of lumber on the sound at 100,000,000 feet, valued at 
$2,200,000. The foreign exports of lumber from the 
mills amount in round numbers to $700,000 a year, 
with a rapidly increasing trade. Shipments are 
- made to the Sandwich Islands, Mexico, Australia, 
_ China, South America, and to New Zealand. The 
wages of sawyers and foremen of mills rate from $65 
to $75 a month and board; laborers receive $40 a 
month and board; Indians and Chinamen, of which 
there are from twenty to forty at each mill, are paid 
_ $1 aday and board themselves. A mill of 70,000 
feet daily capacity, when ready for operation, repre- 
sents an outlay of about $100,000. 

Logging, which necessarily precedes milling in 
the lumber trade, is scarcely less important than the 
business of the mills. Some 2,ooo men are engaged 
in logging on Puget sound, with outfits aggregating 
~ in value $450,000. Average logs are worth $4.50 a 
thousand, while special lengths bring higher rates. 
Although millions upon millions of feet of timber 
hhaye been logged, and great waste has prevailed, the 
loss to the forests is hardly perceptible, so great is 
their extent. In no case have trees been cut more 
than two miles from the sound and its river trib- 
utaries. The greatest body of timber and of the 
best quality is still several miles back on the foot- 
hills. Methods of logging and lumber-making on 
Puget sound are eminently wasteful. It is estimated 
that 5,000,000 feet of timber is destroyed for each 
1,000,000 feet of marketable lumber produced. 
Loggers takes only the finest trees, and of these 
only the best cuts, burning the butts, limbs and 
small trees, as the shortest way of clearing the land, 
so they may easily haul their logs to the mills or to 
the boom. At the mills there is no care to save, 
and large slices of the best cuts are slabbed off and 
burned. 

An important branch of the timber business of 
Puget sound is the shipbuilding interest. There is 
a small yard connected with nearly all the large 
mills where vessels are built for the companies, and 
several quite extensive yards where ships are built 
by contract. In the past eleven years fifty-three 
vessels, sail and steam, have been launched, the 
largest of which was 1,999 tons burden. To one 
accustomed to seeing oak-kneed and oak-planked 
ships, these vessels built of, fir from keel to topmast 
look singularly unsubstantial. While durability is 
not claimed for them, their strength and seaworthi- 
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ness has often been tested on the rough waters and 
rugged coast of the Pacific. About 200 ship-carpen- 
ters are engaged at the various yards on the sound, 
and their wages average about $4 a day. 





LETTERS FO THE’ EDITOR. 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


To the Editor of BRADSTREETS: 

S1r—It has occurred to me that you may deem 
the opinion of one who has had abundant oppor- 
tunity to learn the merits of this much talked of 
river and harbor matter worthy of attention. 

The veto message was forced mainly by the clamor 
of thenewspapers. The President thought the amount 
appropriated in the present bill too large, and be- 
lieved it to contain a host of improper items. What 
was his remedy? To cut the bill in two and let him 
and the Secretary of War decide how to spend it. 
In what respect does their judgment prove itself 
superior to that of both houses of Congress? Why 
should two politicians be intrusted with the applica- 
tion of $10,000,000 ? Congress cannot stultify itself 
by constructing rules for the guidance of the Presi- 
dent which should conflict with their own action, 
and, in the absence of such rules, what reliance can 
be placed in the discretion of the Executive ? 

As to the bill itself, who is to say how much 
money ought to be spent by the United States in 
improving navigation? The area is continental, the 
streams numbered by hundreds. Their navigation 
has been neglected and left to the action of natural 
causes. ‘The forces of nature, aided by the activity 
and recklessness of man, are tending constantly 
toward the filling up of streams and the destruction 
of their navigability. These forces are not only 
unceasing in action, but cumulative in effect. 
Unless an opposition as untiring, and corrective 
measures at least as energetic, be maintained, the 


‘result would be in the end to destroy the commercial 


value of our waterways, and compel the abandon- 
ment of an invaluable means of trade and communi- 
cation. So much on the general subject. 

As to particular streams: by what standard shall 
their merit or demerit be measured? The United 
States Supreme Court has repeatedly declared that 
the proper definition of a public navigable water, 
subject to the control of Congress, and therefore 
proper for improvement by the United States, is 
that the commerce must be either interstate or 
foreign, the dimensions of the stream or its situa- 
tion being of no consequence. From this point of 
view—and there is none other of authority—a Dela- 
ware creek may be as ‘‘national’’ as the Mississippi. 
There is no doubt that all the river and harbor acts, 
judged by this standard even, contain items that 
should not be there; but it would probably astonish 
any one who should devote the time and labor 
essential to the formation of an intelligent judgment 
to find how few in number there really are, and how 
small a percentage of the total of the bil] is repre- 
sented by their sum. 

Many newspapers see congressmen urgent for 
appropriations, and therefore shout ‘Steal! fraud! 
corruption !"’ not caring to analyze the situation, 
nor to reach a position of real knowledge. The 
congressman runs his feet off because his constitu- 
ents impel him, and, if he is fortunate, he in truth 
has ahold upon the popular appreciation. It is 
not, however, because he can use the appropriation 
as a political fund that he demands it. He never 
touches or can use a cent of it. If by reason of 
his service his constituents réelect him, why should 
they not ? Is it ‘‘corruption”’ if they do? In most 
cases they have had no more of the appropriation 
than the member. Simply their river has been 
improved, delays and injuries have been avoided, 
the markets brought nearer, and cost of necessaries 
reduced, 

It is true, some limits must be set; but what shall 
they be? I say let Congress fix the sum in advance, 
and keep within it. But shall this sum depend on 
the Treasury surplus? Not at all. Works once 
instituted must be carried to completion if previous 
expenditures are not to be thrown away. The laws 
of nature, the meteorological phenomena, know 
nothing of treasuries. The rains fall and the floods 
destroy even though the Treasury be empty and the 
watch-dog starving. The suspension of a number of 
works for twelve or eighteen months in consequence 
of the lack of appropriation would cause the loss of 
the expenditure for three years past. 

Finally, the veto was more extravagant than the 
bill. The Presidentis disingenuous in asserting that 
the appropriations are to be expended in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. Itis nottrue. The appropriations 
for rivers and harbors. are ‘‘ permanent ’’—that is, 
they do not revert to the Treasury if unexpended at 
the end of the year, and, if in excess of immediate 


need, can be distributed over as much time as may 
be required. Better so than the suspension of all 
work; that abandons previous expenditure and 
breaks the backbone of the business. 

The amount to be expended in the bill is, in my 
opinion, not in excess of the needs of the country. 
England, France, Germany, and even Canada, 
expend every year sums larger than the ones in this 
bill, not only proportionally, but actually. It is true 
their methods of expenditure are different, and more 
in accordance with common sense. When they want 
to get a piece of work done, they order thorough 
investigation and a full report. If these reports 
justify appropriation, the whole work is provided 
for at one time. I am referring now to Canada and 
to France. In Great Britain Parliament makes no 
appropriations; it simply authorizes a chartered 
company to take control of the navigation to improve 
it, and to recoup themselves by taxation and’ dues. 
Such a system probably would secure no support 
whatever in this country, and would be denounced 
by everybody. It is contrary to the spirit of our in- 
stitutions to erect barriers on our water courses, or to 
turn over to private individuals or corporations the 
control of them, or the right to tax the public for their 
use. Itis manifest that Congress is the only authority 
that can legislate for these purposes, and that the 
navigation of streams must be free. The extrava- 
gance of work of this character is in the system of 
sustaining it by annual appropriations, with all the 
chances that those who know nothing of the facts 
whatever, and who are no more competent to form 
an opinion on this point than if it was an obscure 
case of fever, should assume to possess all the virtue 
and all the intelligence, and to. condemn other men 
who do not agree with them, and thereby suspend 
the work. 

I can only suggest that some character or per- 
manence should be imparted to the appropriations 
for work which has been begun. The extravagance 
lies not in-the expenditure for a work, but in its 


occasional or subsequent abandonment. To com- 
plete is to save; to leave is to lose. 
New York, August 3. ENGINEER. 


THE TURPENTINE INDUSTRY OP 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 

Sir—The production of turpentine and its distil- 
lation is a live business, and reaches from eastern 
North Carolina, following the Atlantic coast around, 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. North Carolina 
has long been known as the ‘‘ Tar, Pitch and Tur- 
pentine State,” and is perhaps the oldest worker in 
these materials. Thirty years ago some of her 
operators sold out their interests, thinking the pines 
were nearly all exhausted. Yet there are now more 
distilleries in the state than ever before, and prices 
are firm and remunerative. Producers and manu- 
facturers, however, are going further south in search 
of fresh trees. It is a wonder even to the more in- 
telligent southerner to know what is done with such 
quantities. of naval stores (spirits of turpentine and 
rosin) as: appear to be consumed. Very little of 
either is used by those who make it. The kitchen 
soapmaker may use a pound of rosin per month in 
her soap-pot, and a two-ounce vial of the spirits 
would last a whole family a year for household pur- 
poses and medicine. 

In a virgin forest the laborer can earn his $1.50 
per day cutting into the pines with a long axe 
just above the ground, and making what is termed 
a ‘*box,” being a kind of concave incision, 
somewhat in the shape of a wide-mouthed pouch, 
and holding about a quart. This. work is 
done in the fall and winter, and when spring 
approaches the ‘‘ box is cornered’—that is, a chip or 
two taken. off with an axe just above each corner of 
the aperture, 

Dipping into buckets begins in a week or two, 
and then follows. emptying into barrels. Every 
week a fresh chip is made with the ‘‘hacker’’ from 
the bark and sap above the ‘‘box,” from which 
latter the crude turpentine drips. into the places 
fixed for it. These places will fill in from two to 
six weeks. Each chipping is. of necessity higher up 
on the pine. One year’s cropping will reach, say, 
two feet, and each year successively averages about 
the same, until the chipping instrument has to be 
attached to a long pole to make the cutting. With 
each year the yield becomes less and the quality 
more inferior. The first year the trees yield virgin 
or white turpentine, which makes the window 
glass and water-white rosins. Two hundred and 
eighty pounds is the proper weight per barrel, and 
yields the distiller six gallons of spirits and two- 
thirds of a barrel of rosin. In winter there is found 
upon the trees what is known as hard or scrape 
turpentine. It appears on the ‘‘face”’ of the tree 
between the point of last chipping and the ‘‘ box,” 
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and accumulates from the drippings. It is the 


| winter's work of the operator to scrape this off and 


barrel it. On an average this ‘‘scrape’’ yields three 
gallons of spirits to the two hundred and eighty 
pounds, and seven-tenths of that amount in rosin, 
The process of distillation does not- vary from the 
usual method, the rosin being the residue after the 
spirits is distilled away, Fine rosins are carefully 
strained, while little attention is paid to the lower 
grades. Distilleries have a capacity of from ten to 
thirty barrels, and as many as four charges per day 
are made. 

The average distiller will ship, say, $15,000 in value 
annually on a capital of $1,500, which makes it a 
good business for commission merchants. 

The trade in naval stores amounts to millions, but 
each year’s work deteriorates the value of the land 
so steadily that it becomes at last worth little for 
turpentine, and frequently for anything else, being 
too light and santly for tillage. 

It is not unfrequent that a laborer without pro- 
visions can get a sufficiency of rations, say six 
weeks’ supply, from the country storekeeper, which 
enables him to chip and dip some trees, and gives 
him ample time to: meet his bill, and it is not a long 
credit for the merchant to extend. 

Turpentine and its products—rosin and spirits— 
like their neighbor cottom, are readily convertible 
into cash everywhere. With all this in favor of the 
trade, it has been observed that the people of a 
worn-out turpentine section are very poor, but that, 
on the other hand, where the land is susceptible of 
tillage, it takes but a few years for them to become 
better off. The healthfulness of the turpentine 
region is proverbial. The odor of the rosinous 
pines is regarded as in the highest degree salubrious, 
A noted medical professor never closes his lecture 
without telling of the medical virtues of ‘tere- 
burthe.” Ee Dy LOVE, It 

Willis Creek, Bladen county, N. C., Fuly 25. 





COTTON-GROWING IN MISSISSIPPI. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Srr—Recent contributions on sanded cotton con 
tain much that is true as to the handling of it. 
But much remains to be said. I have been a resi- 
dent of this county forty-seven years, and have 
known cotton througtr all its phases during this 
period. In slavery times we had entire control of 
our labor, and handled cotton as we chose. We 
then picked and sunned it on a scaffold for days. But 
nothing like that is done now; the wet and dirty 
cotton is: thrown together in a heap, and you cannot 
expect to have it different to what it is. Our 
laborers generally work on: shares, and: pick all day 
im squads. On a farm of two hundred acres there 
would be eight or ten squads, each one having his 
distinct pile. Some carry it to the cotton-pen and 
some to the wagon, if convenient; others put it on 
the ground, and. it is never dried or laid in the sun 
unless too wet to gim, Each squad has their's ginned 
by itself, while the others wait. Say one has two 
and a half bales. This is weighed by the superin- 
tendent of the place and put in a corner of the lint- 
room to remain until he gins again, unless the 
squad agrees that it shall be packed with some 
other squad’s remnant, which may vary in weight 
from fifty to two hundred pounds. The superin- 
tendent sees to the packing and weighing of these 
remnants, and then settles with the squads. Mixed 
bales are all done in this way, as the laborer will 
not trust cotton out of his sight, and this sort of 
settlement has to be made at the gin. I do not 


| believe farmers of experience would plant their 


cotton, as they know too well the penalty attached; 
and, as for cotton being sanded purposely, very 
little of that could be done without the superin- 
tendent’s knowledge. I do not pretend to deny that 
there are growers who would do it, but the risks 
attending detection are too serious to be much 
courted. Itisimpossible to manage our labor much 
better than at present. There is no organization 
among farmers, and therefore labor cannot be con- 
trolled. The laborer, as a general thing, does not 
plant more than five acres of corn, because more is 
in his way. Should he desire to leave the place, if 
he has nothing but cotton he can sell that at any 
time. Not one-half of the laborers stay permanently 
at any one place; so the planter has to get some 
new laborers every year (if he can), and often gets 
very inferior ones. Hence to some extent also the 
bad cotton that goes to market. Organization 
among planters is needed if they would exact work 
that is satisfactory to them. If attempted otherwise 
the free laborer will walk out of the field, leaving the 
crop ungathered and in debt for his year’s supply. 
Here again is a cause of sanded cotton. You 
cannot get it picked, and it remains in the field 
probably until January 1. Not more than one-tenth 
of the laborers are responsible. PLANTER, 
Charleston, Tallahatchie Co., Miss., Fuly 20, 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 

For the services rendered by one partner in wind- 
ing up the partnership affairs he will not be paid 
except there is a special agreement to that effect, in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of Alabama, in 
Shelton vs. Knight, decided in May. 





‘There is no implied authority in the council of an 
ordinary town to prohibit the construction therein 
of wooden buildings, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in Kneedler vs. The Burgess 
and Town Council of Norristown, decided in May. 


There is a legal presumption in favor of the due 
execution of papers coming from a public office. 
Upon proof that a writ emanated from a public 
office, its sufficiency as to form and seal, in the 
absence of any proof impeaching it, will be pre- 
sumed, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa, in French vs.Reel, decided in June. 








A suit was brought to set aside a conveyance for 
fraud on the ground that the price was inadequate. 
In this case, Gordon vs. Tweedy, the Supreme 
Court of Alabama, in May, through Judge Somer- 
ville, said: Inadequacy of price is a badge of fraud ; 
and when the inadequacy is so great as to shock the 
conscience—that is, when the consideration is so far 
below the market value of the property as to strike 
the understanding of an honest and intelligent man 
that such a rate could never have been made in 
good faith—fraud may be inferred from such inade- 


quacy alone; and the case is strengthened when | 


other badges of frauds are found, such as the em- 
barrassed condition of the debtor, the bringing of 
suits against him, and the like. 





A was arrested and imprisoned by B, a constable, 
for interfering with the arrest of C, who was break- 
ing the peace, and on the hearing he, A, was dis- 
charged. 


He was allowed to show that C did not violate the 
peace. On an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Iowa the judgment, in June, was reversed. Judge 
Rothrock, in the opinion, said: The time and place 
for the plaintiff to test the question of the liability of 
C to arrest was not in the streets of the city in an 
an angry and excited crowd of persons. His duty 
as a citizen was to allow the officer of the law to 
take his own course, and answer therefor to the 
proper party. 





An award of land damages was made by a sheriff's 
jury for land to be taken by a railroad company for 
its right of way, and the land owner sued for the 
amount of it, and recovered judgment. The com- 
pany appealed in the case—Dimmick vs. Council 


Bluffs & State Line Railroad Company—to the; 
Supreme Court of Iowa, when, it appearing in the | 
ase the = company had not accepted the award, } . ; ape 
% wih spa loal org P ; ' | if the question were a new one, much less in view of 
the judgment was reversed. Judge Adams, in the ; 


The proceedings | 


opinion, delivered in June, said: 
for condemnation simply fix the price at which upon 
actual payment the company may take the right of 
way. Theaward does not, then, of itself constitute 
a cause of action. 
not pass to the company until it has made payment. 


may also be enjoined. 





A partner who was authorized to settle the affairs 


of the firm in liquidation sold the firm's assets on | 


credit, and on some loss resulting from the sale the 


other members demanded that he should make the | 
loss good, claiming that he had no authority to make | 


the sales on credit. It appeared in this case— 
Petry’s Appeal—that the firm had been in the habit 
of selling its goods on credit. The Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in April, decided that the partner 
was justified in making the sales if he acted in good 
faith. In the opinion they said: The articles of 
dissolution gave him an unlimited discretion in 
settling with debtors. The firm had been in the 
habit of selling on credit. The appellee was equally 
interested with the other partners in all sales, and, 
though the sale in question may have been an error, 
it was but an error in judgment, and it would be a 
harsh rule to apply to him, acting without compen- 
sation, to hald him responsible for such an error. 





A made cigarettes of tobacco which he described 
as ‘Twin Pet Straight Cut,” ‘‘Perfection Curly Cut,” 
etc., and when B made cigarettes and stated that 
they were made of ‘‘ straight-cut"’ tobacco, A sued 
for an infringement of his trade-mark, Ginter vs. 
Kinney Tobacco Company, in the United States 
Circuit Court, at New York. Ginter stated, on his 
motion for a preliminary injunction, that the term he 
selected to designate his tobacco was an arbitrary 
one, and that neither his cigarettes nor that of the 


He then brought an action against B— | 


Montgomery ys. Sutton—and recovered judgment. ) : 
| of the deposit, and taking the certificate to himself 


| creditors. 


| ‘‘In no way whatever ; 





defendant are made of straight-cut tobacco. The 
motion was denied on July 15, and Judge Wallace, 
in the opinion, said: 1. So far as appears upon this 
motion, the term ‘‘ straight cut,” as applied to cigar- 
ettes, is a term descriptive of the ingredients and 
characteristics of the article, and therefore the com- 
plainant cannot appropriate it as a trade-mark, and 
enjoin the defendants from advertising their article 
as straight-cut cigarettes. 2, Ginter has employed 
a name to which he could not acquire an exclusive 
tight, but he has used itin a manner calculated to 
mislead the public, although perhaps not intention- 
ally on his part. A purchaser cognizant of the 
difference in the preparation of smoking tobacco 
would legitimately infer that the complainant's 
cigarettes were, in fact, made of straight-cut tobacco. 
No principles are better settled in the law of trade- 
mark than that a generic term or a name merely 
descriptive of the ingredients, quality, or character- 
istics of an article of trade cannot be the subject of a 
trade-mark, and that the use of a name or term 
which is likely to deceive the public in reference to 
the components or nature of the article to which it 
is applied will not be tolerated. 


An administrator deposited the funds of the estate 
in bank, and took a certificate of deposit in his own 
name, but at the time informed the cashier that the 
money was a trust fund. The bank failed, and the 
administrator was held to be personally liable for 
the loss. In this case—Williams vs. Williams—the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in May, affirmed the 
judgment. Judge Cassoday, in the opinion, said: 
To all appearances, the deposit was the individual 
property of the depositor, and not of the estate 
which he represented, and there was nothing on the 
books of the bank to indicate the contrary. It 
stood, therefore, precisely the same as though he 
had loaned the money to an individual at the time 
supposed to be responsible, and taken his negotiable 
note therefor, without interest, payable on demand 
‘‘in currency "’ to the order of himself. The making 


individually, was, therefore, not only an extinguish- 
ment of the identity of the money, but an appropria- 
tion of it, in law, to his own personal use. This 
being so, shall the rule be established by this court 
that administrators, executors, trustees and guar- 
dians may insist upon settling their accounts by 
tendering such notes or certificates in lieu of cash, 
however worthless may be the makers or the bank 
at the time of settlement? The question is im- 
portant, and the answer vast in its consequences. 
To hold the administrator answerable in this case is 
undoubtedly a greathardship; but to exonerate him 
from liability is to encourage the mismanagement 
of trust funds, and to open the door to frauds 
innumerable against those whose age and weakness 
entitle them to the most rigid protection of the law. 
The rule, therefore, should not be slackened, even 


the law as it is declared in the authorities. 


A bought personal property from B, and C, the 
sheriff, took it under attachments as the property of 


| B, whereupon A sued C for the conversion of his 
The title to the right of way does | 


property. In this case—Starin vs. Kelly, sheriff, 


| the defendant set up the defense that A had pur- 
If it enters before payment it is a trespasser, and 


may be held liable in damages as for a tort. It. 


chased the property from B when he knew that B 
was selling it to him with the intent and for the 
purpose of hindering, delaying and defrauding his 
On the trial Starin was asked: ‘‘ Did 
you make this purchase with any object or intention 
of aiding or assisting B to hinder, delay or defraud 
his creditors?’ The defendant objected to Starin 
stating his intention in making the purchase, but 
the court allowed him to answer, and he replied: 
I considered him perfectly 
good."’ Starin recovered judgment, and the sheriff 
appealed. His principal ground of error was the 
‘allowance of the question above stated. The New 
York Court of Appeals, in March, affirmed the 
judgment. Judge Earl, in his opinion said: The 
proof of notice on the part of the purchaser of the 
fraudulent intent of the vendor, when it is necessary 
to establish it, need not be direct and positive; but 
such notice may be proved, like any other fact in 
the case, by circumstances and proper and legiti- 
mate inferences to be drawn from the whole trans- 
action. It would be sufficient for the party assailing 
the transfer to show that the purchaser was aiding 
and assisting the vendor in perpetrating a fraud, or 
that he himself, in making the purchase, also had 
the same fraudulent intent, and from such facts 
notice could be inferred. Hence in such cases the 
good faith and intention of both parties is a proper 
subject of inquiry ; and it is proper for the purchaser 
to testify directly, in answer to such a question as 
here complained of, that he did not have any 
fraudulent intent, and that he made the purchase in 
good faith, 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


The July grain receipts at Buffalo, as given by 
the Commercial Advertiser, showed a decrease of 
4,339,853 bushels. Those of flour recorded 102,342 
barrels in excess of July, 1881. 


fron, published at Philadelphia, on July 20 suc- 
ceeded to and incorporated the North American 
Manufacturer. The new publication is in many 
respects superior to the old. In size, typography 
and comprehensiveness of treatment of all coming 
within its scope, /roz apparently ranks among the 
best of trade papers in this the age of special pub- 
lications. 





Foreign exchanges report the Lyons silk market 
very undecided, The Afoniteur des Soies says that 
the trade inclines to a discouraging view of affairs. 
The halting course of business in fabrics and the 
decline in China raw silk are largely responsible for 
the situation. Yet Woo! and Textile Fabrics reports 
that there is a ‘‘ steady consumption of raw material 
by manufacturers.” 


The Denver correspondent of the Boston Herald, 
in announcing the arrangements for the opening of 
the National Mining and Industrial Exposition, 
August I, expresses the belief that if the affair is 
not a success—which he is not prepared to assert— 
it will be due to newspaper apathy. It is ex- 
pected that Colorado will make an exhibit which 
will surprise the world, not only from the size and 
variety of her mineralogical display, but from the 
evidences which will be given of high rank as an 
agricultural state. 





A large quantity of ice was recently disposed of to 
dealers in New York at $1.50 per ton, or 7%c. per 
hundred. Consumers will be able from this data to 
to reckon up for themselves the probable profits of 
the companies which charge from 4oc. to 50c. per 
hundred to private customers. Storage, cost of 
delivery, waste from melting, and “interest on in- 
vestment"’ in plant are, of course, to be accounted 
for. But it is the dealer who supplies the suburban 


resident at from 75c. to 80c. per hundred who may 


be expected to retire with a competency in a year 
or two. 


An important cable connection is promised by the 
end of August, by which South and North America 
will be placed in complete communication. This is 
to beaccomplished by the completion of The Central 
& South American Cable Company's lines from 
various points in Central America south to the 
Isthmus, across and south to Callao, on the Pacific 
coast of South America, At that city the wires will 
be connected with the eastern telegraph systems of 
South America. On the north the Western Union 
wires will communicate with the new line at Gal- 
veston. 


The London /ronmonger, in reviewing the produc- 
tion of lead throughout the world, notes that the 
United States ranks second among the lead produc- 
ing countries, Spain being first, Germany third, and 
England fourth. The output for 1881 is given as 
follows : 








Metric Metric 
tons, tons. 

+. 120,000]Greece . 000 
« 110,000] Belgium. red 
90,000} Austria. . 6,000 
67,000] Russia 1,500 
15,000 -— 
KO00! otal (sauce sacaeneack: 436,500 





The /ronmonger suggests that, including the small 
production in Mexico, South America, Canada and 
Australia, the total for the year 1881 was probably 
about 440,000 metric tons. 


The Toronto Gloée's Winnipeg, Man., corre- 
spondent sends to that paper some statistics of 
interest relative to immigration into Manitoba dur- 
ing the past six months. The figures are compiled 
with the aid of the Dominion Immigration Agent at 
Winnipeg, together with reports of tickets sold by 
the railways centering at Winnipeg. The influx of 
new arrivals by months is given as follows: 











ere eee 2,00 | Nav: ccs ate se sere aciets os 7,149 
ebruary 2,000'| JUNG ds os oes ee ebece eed 4,527 
March. 000 


April .. A ack Total, six months 1882 28,982 
Inasmuch as southern Manitoba has increased its 
population largely also, presumably largely by ar- 
rivals who stepped off the cars before arriving at 
Winnipeg, the correspondent of the Gode places the 
total at 30,000 immigrants. He adds that the dis- 
appointing feature of the statistics is that much the 
largest proportion of the new arrivals are Cana- 
dians, and thinks that something must be wrong 
when the Canadian northwest failed to receive even 
5 per cent. of the 278,000 immigrants landed at New 
York during the first half of 1882. The belief is 
expressed that ‘‘the government has failed in pits 
duty of keeping track of immigration; or that thé 























































ree 
volume of travel toward the Canadian west has 
been considerably overestimated."" The final clause 
displays intelligence on the part of the Globe's 
Winnipeg correspondent. 4. 


The New York Carpet Trade and Review is 
well-printed and enterprising special publication. 
It consolidates two good carpet journals, the 
and the Review, and appears semi-monthly, v 
the amalgamated title as givenabove. The cu 
number, August 1, referring to the “condition o 
trade,” states that business in carpets has be 
remarkably active for this time of the year, sever 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore hous 
reporting July sales far in excess of those for he 
same month last year. The demand for fine 
pets is said to be large and growing. The re 
in the building trades is responsible for this, as’ 
as the outlook for good crops. It is inferred that 
prospects for a good fall and winter trade 


excellent. a 


Speculators appear to have gotten hold of the 
London tin market, and the consequence is that 


manner. ‘The movement of prices would indica 
heavy demand and short supplies. Such, howe 


do not exist. The figures as to stocks 7, IW 

as follows : ¥ 4 
eae wt 78 le Fe " 
tons, tons. 

















Foreign tin in London... 8. 

Banca tin in Holland.. re rae fae 

Banca tin in companv's hands. 2,240 1,548 — 2,006 

Billiton tin in Holland......... 1,020 1,095 ~—- 1,369 
Wotals. sc cwenvicssscecaener 12,447 12,263 

Tin afloat for Europe 3,100 = 2, 700 

Visible supply United States. . 3,198 2,951 


Prices May were £97; on June 1, £97 Ios., and 
on July 1 they were lower—£89. They advanced — 
again, however, going far beyond previous figures. 
The production of tin throughout the world in 1881 
was 38,713 tons, against 36,904 tons in 1880. The — 
consumption in 1881 is estimated to have been 
32,000 tons in Europe and 9,000 tons in the United — 
States. But the visible supply January 1, 1882, 
having been no less than 18,736 tons, a tin famine 
does not appear imminent. Consumption, in fact, — 
has rather fallen away than otherwise, in the opinion 
of the London /roxmonger. These facts accepted, 
is difficult to see any other than a speculative cau 
for the course of tin. 


The Oil and Paint Review has compiled sor 
interesting facts concerning the export of petroleu 
During the first half of 1882 the shipment of refi 
oil from the United States to Great Britain w: 
26,007,139 gallons, and of naphtha 2,223,691 gallons. 
This was an increase over a like period in 1881 
3,937,863 gallons of refined, and a decrease of 8 
426 gallons of naphtha, sent to the United 
dom. The United States does not send crude 
to the English ports. Duiiness in trades asi 
naphtha, and its failure as a fuel, are said to account 
for its falling off in export. Other fluctuations in * 
export of refined oil are given as follows: 


EXPORTS REFINED PETROLEUM FIRST HALF 1882 AND 1881. — 





Gallons, Callons, Gallons, 

/ 5 1882. < 1881, * excess 1882, 

CTMNADY oes as tere eter ends 393, 5, 
Norway and Sweden “sas, 638 noe = 

k a9 es a aries 
000 
Z as 2, 60 10,061,340 
+ 16, 2405 mated 
. 50 
Cub - 1,487.8 825,897 
Weat Indies (elsewhere)... sone 1,467,120 
(RUSSIA coco sence cea aan 1,470,423 905,904 


Germany has never bought much American crude, 
but took 1,197,754 gallons in six months of 1881, and 
only 746,135 gallons in the last half year. ie 
query is hereby suggested whether this falling away 
represents the increase in German petroleum pro-— 
duction, of which so much has been said of late 
Extensive scientific experiments, however, ha 
called for 650,803 gallons of naphtha in six mon 
of 1882, against 445,080 gallons in 188r. France 
and Spain appear almost exclusively as crude im- 
porters. The figures are: a 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN CRUDE OIL SIX MONTHS 1882 AND 1881, 


Gallons, Gallons, Gallons, 

1882. 1881. inc. or dec. "82. 
BYANCE eee tsnens sean - 8,054,960 7,632,766 Inc.  422,1 
Spain Je es brs ceas ee eees 5,406,754 Pipceste: Dec. 1,754, 


There were 256,605 gallons of refined oil sent to 
France aiso during the past six months, .an unusual 
occurrence. Exports of refined oil have also been 
made in excess of that sent abroad in six months of — 
1881 to Turkey, Greece, New Zealand and the 
British North American colonies. There was a 
decrease in the Australian trade of about 300,000 — 
gallons, and to South America of about 200,000, _ 
The increase of exports to Russia—shown above— 
is noticeable, in view of the much-talked-of develop- 
ment of that country’s oil districts. Germany, - 
India, China and Japan and the East Indies, it es 
be observed, are calling heavily on America | 
refined oil. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 

- MENT MARKET. 

_ The statement was made in these columns last 
_ week that the situation of affairs on the stock market 
was rather mixed, some of the large operators 
having sold out their stocks, and being desirous of 
_ depressing prices in order to buy them back 
preparatory to another upward movement. The 
_ course of the market during the past week has 

demonstrated the correctness of this” and may be 
_ said to have confirmed the surmise then expressed 

that Mr. Gould, though perforce a bull by reason of 
his large holdings of stock which he desires to sell, 
_ would not oppose Mr. Keene's efforts to hold prices 
down while accumulating a new line. The present 
temper of the street is intensely bullish, and it 
would, therefore, have been an easy task for Mr. 
_ Gould to have kept the market booming; but 
he has, judging by the way his stocks have 
acted, been careful to avoid this. No great 
operator would care, in the present condition of 

_ affairs, to ‘‘sell the market down"’—that is, force 
; ‘it down by heavy short sales. Unquestionably 
‘prices could be depressed very materially by so 
J doing; but the serious part of such a performance 
_ would come when the necessity for covering arose, 
Where there is such a strong bull feeling prevalent, 
__ the starting of purchases to cover the shorts would 
be the signal for a general buying movement from 
_ every side, and by the time the great operator 
ished his purchases prices might have risen in a 
way to make his original selling operation an ex- 
tremely expensive performance. 

No attempt has been made during the week to 
_ sell the market down—that was obvious to any one 
who watched the tape. Prices were ‘talked 
_ down” as far as possible in such newspapers 
f as the chief personages either influence 
or control—that is, there has been much 
ey talk of a necessary reaction in the market; prices, 
it was said, must decline a little before the great 
operators could consent to start another upward 
% ‘movement. Small lots of stock were constantly 
_ dripped upon the market between larger purchases, 
_ to prevent the latter from starting up prices, which 
were bid down as much as possible. Some rather 
_ weak stocks, in which there was no great danger of 
selling, have been knocked down by heavy sales 
F from time to time, and as much as possible was 
__ made of the bad bank statement of last week. _ 
Last Tuesday morning prices were opened quite 
low, which in times like these is generally the pre- 
‘Inde to a sharp buying movement. It was on this 
_ occasion. The trading had barely more than got 
well under way than the tape began recording 
transactions in very large blocks of stock of various 
kinds, which the advancing prices at which they 
were made showed to be purchases. At once it 
seemed to go through the street that the reaction 
was at an end and the new upward movement 
had started. The buying soon became fast and 
furious, and it may be surmised that whoever was 
‘leading the movement awoke to the fact that 
a check was necessary. There was a sudden halt, 
- the market felt the check, and became dull, follow- 
ing which there was something of a decline, and 

‘the street was mystified. It was clear the new 
"movement had not started yet, and people were 
left in doubt whether anything but a mere flurry 
had been intended. A vague suspicion got about 
: that some one had made a ‘‘turn,” starting up the 
buying in the morning merely to sell out in the 
afternoon. On Wednesday the market was com- 
paratively dull during the morning, and rather 
inclined to weakness, when it was startled, as was 

all Wall street, by a sudden bound in the Northwest 
stocks, common and preferred. 

Tt must be remembered in regard to this property 
that it is essentially a Vanderbilt concern, the Van- 
- derbilt family having invested in it to an extent that 
has given them a controlling interest, the preferred 
stock, for example, being almost wholly owned by 
them. A scrip dividend such as made investors in 
Rock Island rich has long been talked of, Time 
a and time again has Wall street been fooled on that 
expected ‘‘ watermelon,’’ and many are the opera- 

_ tors who have dropped money by purchasing North- 
west at high prices on rumors that the watermelon 
was soon to be cut, only to have the stock fall back 
as low as ever, and to hear an authoritative an 
- nouncement that there was no truth whatever in the 
7 rumors of a scrip dividend being made. Neverthe 
less, Wall street firmly believes that at some time or 
other such a dividend will come; so that when on 
_ Wednesday afternoon Northwest common mounted 
by y jumps from. 138 to 149, and the preferred went up 
by bids from 153 to 165, with no stock coming 
-out—one bid being made at 155 and the next 
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at 160, with no sale—there was the greatest 
excitement everywhere, and people generally 
jumped to the conclusion that the long-expected 
dividend had come at last. Inquiries at the com- 
pany’s office, however, were met by professions of 
total ignorance of such a thing. It was stated that 
there had been no meeting of the directors, and 
the officers there declared they had no knowledge 
whatever of the cause of the sudden rise. At the 
same time rumors got around that the rise was in 
consequence of some big people being caught short 
of the stock. Next morning enough was known 
about the matter to make the common stock jump 
about pretty lively between 147 and 142; but the 
preferred, because there is so little in the street, held 
pretty steady. Some stock was brought out between 
160 and 165, but it closed that afternoon at 165 bid, 
the common closing at 146. Then it was talked all 
over the street that no less personages than Messrs. 
Gould and Sage were the people who had been 
caught in the toils, just as they had been in the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph corner. 

There has been no trouble in the loan market 
this week, the rates for call loans going only once as 
high as 4 per cent., the general range being 303% 
per cent., and money plentiful. Time loans of six 
months are 6 per cent. Some people believe that if 
another sharp advance is now started in the stock 
market it will produce sufficient scarcity of money 
to cause rates to advance to very high figures ; 
but this week the very large payments made 
by the government for interest, etc., have kept 
the loan market easy, and are expected to do so 
next week. After that the western drain may begin 
to tell seriously upon the bank reserves. Another 
shipment of over one million of gold has been made 


| this week, and the Italian loan has not been ad- 


vanced as an excuse for it. That is worn thread- 
bare. Those who seek to explain the export 
favorably merely say that it is an arbitrary transac- 
tion, which can only be made at a loss. So far as 
the quoted exchange rates are concerned, it would 
appear to be, but we do not know what would be 
the effect on these if the attempt had been made to 
purchase exchange to the amount of the shipment. 
Posted rates have remained at the same figures— 
$4.86 and $4.89. Actual rates yesterday were $4.85 
@$4.85% and $4.88 @$4.88%4. 

The movement in government bonds this week 
was the changing of the 3% percents. for the new 
issue of 3 per cents., which the national . banks 
desire to have, as they will not be redeemed while 
any of the others are outstanding. The following 
were the closing quotations for governments yes- 
terday: 






Fuly 28, —-Aug. 4.—\ 

aga Fr ails oy 

U. S. 6s, extended (3% p. C.)....-....62 10134 tory 10134 
U.S. 4s, extended (3% p.c.).. + Ior 1ol yy Iorsg 
U. S. 4%s 1891, registered..... 11434 1135, 113% 

WS. coupons... 25.0. ses 114% 11435 114% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered .. «s+ I20% 120% 1203 

Wa AS 1907, COUPON, ...c,.cwededeteere oc 1204 120! tose 


The foreign markets have attracted singularly 
little attention this week, mainly because interest 
has been so concentrated on what the great 
operators are doing or trying to do with our own. 
There is a generally settled conviction that the 
troubles in the east will give us a better market for 
our food products than we should otherwise have 
had, and this conviction seems to make the majority 
of operators indifferent to the minor movements of 
the London stock market. Our securities there are 
governed by their price here, and there has been no 
selling by the other side this week of any account, or 
buying either. The Bank of England discount rate 
remains at 3 per cent., and the reserve was still 
further reduced from 395/1g to 363. Consols have 
been declining under the influence, apparently, of 
the increasing gravity of the Egyptian complication. 

The banks are certainly considerably weaker in 
point of reserves than they were at the same time 
last year, when the surplus over the 25 per cent. 
limit was $10,030,725, whereas, by the statement of 
Saturday last, the surplus was shown to be no more 
than $5,381,025, the banks having reduced their 
surplus during the week by the sum of $2,717,875. 
This was not a too comforting exhibit, pointing, as 
it did, to the possibilities of a stringency in the loan 
market in the immediate future; but it had been so 
generally anticipated that its effect may be said to 
have been discounted beforehand. Everybody had 
been looking for a bad bank statement, and they 
only got what they had been looking for. The fol- 
lowing are the comparative totals of the statements 
of July 22 and July 29: 


Fuly 22, Fuly 29. Differences. 
Loans..... scat fod $32 ena Zoo Big2/10,300 Inc. $2,447,600 
Speciers crascestcs 4,251, 610,500 Dec, 3,641,100 
Legal-tenders..... 24,503,100 24,687,800 Inc. 124,700 
Deposits: oso sas + 322,863,200 319,669,100 Dec. 3,194,100 
Circulation....... x 18,160,900 18,191,700 Inc. 30,800 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is now 
26.68 per cent., against 27.85 per cent. at the corre- 
spondingtime last year, 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS, 


Aug, , i 
wo” tae “aah. * 


New York Central....... Peddea deine du 1434 
Controlled ( Lake Shore............ 1233 
but not { Michigan Central...... Bie 
leased. (Canada Southern...... 5 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 43% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... ; 
Pennsylvania Central ee B50) eae ae : 
COP ea) tig AR Ee ee 927% 
Leased, } Marietta & Cin. 1st pref,. 1344 
Marietta & Cin. 2d pref,. . 10 
Balfimore:@ Ohid Ss tye cceaicsncciteres i 
Leased,—Ohio & Mississippi........ 37% 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . 106 


30! 


UOTA- 


13774 
116 


10038 


ary 


11% 


40 
113 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 


SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGo, 


























Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 158 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 1374 
Illinois Central.........+s ines sie pin ain 13578 
Leased,—Chic., St. Louis& N.O... do 
RPhicago: Si Alton ies. «isis slate sysisis:5 f0:d onic 138 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 113% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref... 132 
Chicago & Northwest.............++. 1264 
Chicago & Northwest pref.. t 138 
St. Paul & Omaha......... ar 41% 
WE EAU A TOMMANG (DlChecccsessicce ree 1034 
St. Paul & Manitoba......... aja a nye af re 
SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS 
SOUTHWESTERNS. 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 514 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 8814 
MisgoUNieM ACIC ss . cx ete casa ccc a 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 43% 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 50% 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 73% 
St. Louis & San Francisco ist pref... 108! 
Peras PAcihie? nye. ty ced. vere. ccdae 57% 
PACIFIC ROADS. 
ition Pacific. . anaes aenvavlavnw'sld ee 126% 
Central Pacific. aie 93 
Northern Pacific... gp 409% 
Northern Pacific pref............+..- 805g 
SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Louisville & Nashville ..... 103 
Leased,—Nash., Chat 87 
Richmond & Danville. m5 
Norfolk & Western . 22 
Norfolk & Western aan Pa 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... ¥ 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. é 
Mobile & Ohio........ 3634 
Memphis & Charleston. ze 
COAL ROADS. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western,. 12358 
eased,—Morris & Essex .......... 124 
New Jersey Central... 96% 
Delaware & Hudsun. . ae 1094 
Philadelphia & Reading.............. 6454 


ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK, 


Manhattan;. casts. acesic Gaia oes aes 17 
Manhattan rst pref. 














New York Elevated 5 106 
Metropolitan..........0. Atcictnacn ocle 816 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chesapeake & Ohiow. 2... .ccccc sores 283, 
Chesapeake & Ohio tst pref.. . 40% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref.. 30 
Denver & Rio Grande........ r 99 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... 93% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref. do 114% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... af 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. = 
New York, Ontario & Western. 3 327 
Oregon Railway & Navigation. . 16, 


Toledo, Delphos & Burlington. 


134% 
133% 
1374 


139 
120% 
134% 
130% 
15034 
50/4 
110 
132 


137) 
136 


THE GOULD 


3896 
68! 
10578 

40% 
& 
974 
53% 


116% 
96% 
49% 
go 


7498 
6444 
117%, 
564 
12 
20% 


224 
58 co 


138 
124 
81% 


116% 
624% 


TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS, 











Western Union .........6sseeeceesees 89 
American District. : 47 
Express—Adams... ™ 
American .... 214 
United States. 68 
Wells, Fargo.. 12414 
Pacific Mail... -:.00+- «sees be SI 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 5216 


VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. 


New York Central— 
1st Mortgage 6’s 1883 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1887 eae 
N.Y. C. & H. R. 1st Coup. 7’s 1903. 
N. Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7’s 1903. 
Can, South. 1st Int, Guar’d 5's 1900 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons. Coup. Ist 7’s 1g00..... 

Cons. Reg'd Ist 1900... 
Cons. Coup. 2d 7’s 190: 
Cons. Reg’d 2d 1903... 

Michigan Central— 
Consol 7's 1900.. 
Coupon 5's 1931. 

Registered 5’s 193 ace 

New York, Lake Erie & 
Erie rst Mort. Extended 7's 1897............ 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919... 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5’s 1920.. 
Erie 5th Mort, Extended 7’s 1888. . 
Erie 1st Con, Gold 7’s 1920...... 
Erie 1st Con. F’d Coup. 7’s 1920 
Erie Reorg'n tst lien 6's 1908... 
Long Dock Bonds 7’s 1893 ngs aes 
Buff., N. Y. & Erie rst 7’s 1916.... 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con, 6's 1969. = 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon.F.Cou.5's1969......... 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 

Pa. Co’s Guar, 44's Ist Coup. 192I.......... 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 4314's tst Reg. 1921.. 
.Pitts., Ft. W. & C. Ist 7’s 1912.. 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7's 1912... 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7’s 1912... 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7’s 1900... 
Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons.S.F. 6’s 1892. 
Col., C. & Ind. C. rst Cons, 7’s 1908. 
Col., C, & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7's 1909. 


WESTERN SYSTEMS. 













































Chic: o & Alton— 8 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1893....... 
Sinking Fund bs TG03 viais.«,¢ ome 
Louis & Mo. Riv. rst Mort. 7’s 1900 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7’s 1900. 
St. Louis, Jack. & C. 1st 7's 1894... 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Consolidated ortgage 7’s 1903 
Sinking Fund 5’s rgor....... 
Towa Division 4’s 1 as 

Chicago, Rock Islan 
Coupon 6's 161%, ear aete ee cates 
Keokuk & Des M. rst Mort. 5's 1923 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
ist Mortgage 8's Pac. Div. 1898............. 
2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Di 
Consolidated 7's 1905... 
1st Mort. So. Minn. Div. 1909........-..- 
1st Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5's 192r......... 

Chicago & Northwestern— 

Cortsols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902.............. 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929............20.00 
Sinking Fund 5's 1879-19 

Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha— 

” Consolidated 6'S 1930.........-..sseceeeecece 
Chic., St. Paul & Min. rst 6's 1918........... 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st 6's 1919..........-- 

Illinois Central— 

Chic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold 5’s 1961......... 
Cedar Falls & Min. rst 7’s 1907.............5 
Springfield Div. Coup. 6’s 1808 scala Saytrerewnea 
Midd Dis Abe RR AON oa cain citi Grae 



















122 


1214 


128 


134 


114 
11 
1025% 


67% 
10534 
407% 
43 
61 


99 
53% 


10834 


133 
9334 
12514 
124 
122 
122 


124 


9646 
94% 
123 


122 


11436 
114% 


84 


108 
107% 
127 
It 
IIL 
102% 











St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1919... 
2d Mostqene 6’s 1909... z 
Dakota Extension 6’s 1910........-..-00000 





SOUTHWESTERNS, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6’s 1920........+e+eeeeees 
Chicago Division 5's 1910. 
Havana Division 6’s 1910. . 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n ist 7's 1917. 
Wabash R. Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909. 
Omaha Diy, tst 7’s 1919....... eC 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883...... .cecsseeeeee 
Missouri Pacific— 
First Consols'Gi's ,1920:\05;,. carcass scenes 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7’s 1906. 
Pac. R, of Mo. Ist 6's 1888... 
Pac, R. of Mo. 2d 7's 1801... 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 1931..........+ 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General! Consols 6's 1920.0. s. cacocuscesicece 
Consolidated 7’s 1904-5-6, ........ 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income 1911......... 
Texas & Pacific— 
First Mort. @'8 1906): 0,0. <cecssucteodenaees 
Consolidated 6’s 1905...... 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6's 1930............000+- 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
2d 6's Class A 1906.... 
3-6’s Class C 1906... 
3-6's Class B 1906..... 
1st 6’s Pierce C, & Obh. 
Equipment \7'¢- 18085. cnguiess cvaticss sch ee 














































PACIFIC ROADS. 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6’s 1896-9... 
Union Pacific L’d G’ts 7’s B18 
I 















Union Pacific Sinking F’d 8's 1893... 
Union Pacific Regist’d 8's 1893... . 

Union Pacific Collat’! Trust 6’s 1908. 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1895........ 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896........ 
Kansas Den. Div. 6's Ass’d 1899.. 
Kansas 1st Consol 6's 1919.......- 
Cent. B’ch U. P. F’d Coup, 7's 1895. 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. Ist 6’s 1905... 
Atch. Jew’! Co. & W. ist 6’s 1905. 
Oregon Short Line tst 6’s 1922..:. 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7's 1a09.... . 
Utah South'n Extens’n 1st 7’s 1909.......... 

Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6's 1895-8............06 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1¢00. 
Central Cal. & Or'g’n rst 6’s 1888. 
Central State Aid B’s 7's 1884. 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1899... 
Western Pacific B’ds 6’s 1899. 
South'n Pac. of Cal. rst 6’s 1905- 
Northern Pacific— 

Gen. Land Grant tst Coup. 6's 1921......... 
Gen. Land Grant Ist 6’s reg’d 


































SOUTHERN ROADS. 


Louisville & Nashville— 
Consoll:-7!S. 18085 2 tea aesmaclccees deletes. aie creee 
ad M, 7's Gold 1883..... 
Cecilian: Blch’7's 100702 se vcenmecuee ne 
N. O. & Mob. Ist 6’s 1930.........020- 
E. H. & Nash. tst 6's 1919..........6+ 
Gen’! Mge 6’s 1930......... 
St. Louis Div. 1st 6’s rg21....... 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980..... 
Nash, & Dec. Ist 7’s 1900 , 
Louisville, Cin. &Lex. 6’s 1931........ 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
First Mortgage 7’s 1 
First Consolidated 5's 1930.. 
Divisional 5’s 1930......... 

Norfolk & Western— 
Gen’! Mge 6's 1931........ 

Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen. 6's 1915... 
Debenture 6’s 1927........ 

South Carolina Railway. 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1920. 
2d Mortgage 6’s 1931.. 













COAL ROADS, 


New Jersey Central— 
Ist erégage PS 1809s eee cmos uivesuesccece 
ist Consolidated 7's Assented 1899.. 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902... 
Adjustment 7’s 1 
Lehigh & Wilks. Con. Assented 1910. 
Aras Dock'& Imp. 'Co.5's19at . 2. ject vi toes 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mortgage 7's 1907... 0. .scscccccvcee 
Syracuse, B, & N. Y. 1st 7's 1906.. ore 
Morris. & Essex 1st 7'S 1954.02 cccsescenenns 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891..........05 
Morris & Es. rst Consols gd. 7's. 1915 
Delaware & Hudson Cannte: 
Tse Mortgage, 7A, 1884). Sac sinscee<e eee duel oe 
Wot Mortgape'7’S' 18925 iy. cscaes uses tetas 
Ist Penn, Div. Coup. 7's 1917 
Alb, & Susq. 1st Con. gu'd 7's 1906........... 
Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7'S'192T.......cec0cess 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6's I191t...........+ s 
Consolidated Registered 6’s I19II...........5 
Consolidated Coupon 7’s I9Il.............4. 
Consolidated Registered 7’s IQII...........+ 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6's 1897.............. 
General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908,........... 
General Mortgage Coup. 7's 1908............ 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7's 1896.. 
Debenture Coup. 6’s 1893....... ae 
Debenturei Convert: 7°S 19s5 cs ssirveeceoat «< 

























ELEVATED ROADS, 


Metropolitan ist 6’s 1908...........2...- 
Metropolitan 2d 6’s 1899. . 20 
Neéwo York rati7’s:To0te 0%, d:% seheselstenea ter 





INCOME BONDs, 


11634 
I14%¢ 
122 
113 
Ilo 
109% 
104% 
Too 


105 
11614 
IIo 
105% 


10338 
10344 


117 


107 


89 


875% 


10134 
997% 


100 
85 


118% 


92% 
128 
1363 
11214 
12244 


10534 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative, 


Allegany Central Income 1912..............++ 
Atlantic & Pacific Income I910........-.-...0+ 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908........ A 
Col., Chic. & Ind. C’l Inc. 7’s 1890............ 
C., St. P'1& M, L'd Gr't Inc, 6's 1898 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. Income 1907........... 
Des Moines & Ft. D. 1st Inc. 6’s 1905........+ 
Det., Mack. & cg sos Ene. 3948s sda, saedes 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc, 6’s 1931........... 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Inc. rgrt 
Ind., Bl’n & W’n Incomes 1919............2..% 
Ind., Bl'n & W’n Consol Inc, 6's 1921 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Ine, 1 


Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1909... ..........0. 
Int, & Gt, N’n 2d Assented 6's 1909........... 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co, 1885.” waticenistaes 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899............- 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc. 7’s 1899. 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes............ 
Mobile & O., 1st Preferred Debentures 
Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’'n Inc. 6's 1977 
N.Y., Penn. & O. 1st Inc. Acc. 7's 1905 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920..........+...-. 220+ 
Ohio Central Min’! Div. Inc. 7's 1921 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6’s 192t............. 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc’s 1920.......... 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansv’'e Div. Inc. 1920 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income 1921.......... 
Rome, W’t’n & Og’b’h Inc. 7's 1932.....-..00+ 
South Carolina R’y Inc. 6’s 1931.....-..se0cs0« 
St. L., I. M.& S. eve prefo int. ac'es.ccis005 
St. L., I. M. &S. 2d 6's int. acu'lative... as 
St. L., Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894. 
Tol., Delphos & Bur. Inc. 6’s 1910... a. 
Tol., eres & Dayton Div. 6's 1910, es 
Texas & St. Louis L’d Grant Inc. 1920.......4+ 







es 
54 
ee 
45 
4834 
26 
70 


57 
51 


79% 
5 
5 


30 
5084 
45 


23 


78 
65 


42 
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COMMERCTAL. 


Telegraphic advices from the Fete ciop trade cen- 
ters of the country to BRADSTREET’S this week 
again show an exceedingly hopeful feeling in 
general trade circles. At some points actual im- 
provement is shown in the movement of mer- 
chandise, and everywhere an early and large fall 
trade is anticipated. From the eastern seaboard 
cities the reports are uniformly encouraging. Among 
western cities Cincinnati reports an actual increase 
in the general volume of business, with a slight ap- 
preciation in prices. Dry goods and grocery trades 
are reported active at Chicago. The crop situation 
in the west and northwest continues very encourag- 
ing. Continued heavy rains threaten injury to the 
otherwise promising condition of the cotton crop. 
Reports from Pittsburgh are to the effect that the 
situation in the iron strike is tending favorable to 
manufactures. 

BREADSTUFES. 

The grain markets are governed almost entirely 
for the present by the movement at the west. Prices 
advance or decline according to the prospects of in- 
creasing or diminishing receipts at the six or seven 
principal primary markets in the west. There is no 
longer any doubt ahout the results of the harvest of 
any of the small grains. The crops of wheat, oats, 
barley and rye will all be larger than the average of 
past years, and in nearly all cases the largest crops 
ever raised in this country. But the prices that will 
be realized for these great crops will depend largely 
upon the character of the movement of grain at the 
west during the next few weeks. Great Britain and 
western Europe, the West Indies and South America 
will take all the surplus of breadstuffs we shall have 
to sell this year any how, and the prices they will 
pay will be to a considerable extent governed by 
the anxiety on this side to sell, as manifested by the 
movement of the grain from the farmers’ hands. to 
the western markets. 


WHEAT. 

For two weeks up to August r there had been a 
steady increase in the receipts of grain at the west, 
and especially of wheat, and presuming that this 
would continue, and that the receipts at western 
points would this week be larger tham ever, prices 
declined until they touched lower figures for wheat 
at the beginning of this week than have been 
touched since January, 188r. The first apparent 
effect of this is the check to the movement of wheat 
from farmers’ hands. They are unwilling to sell at 
present prices, and are reported as stacking their 
wheat im all the southern part of the winter wheat 
belt. The evidence of it is that for the week ending 
August 5 the aggregate receipts of wheat at the 
principal western markets will be’ considerably less 
than half what they ‘were the previous week. 
In St. Louis the receipts of wheat have 
fallen off from an average of 200,000 bushels per 
day two weeks.ago to. 80,000 to 85,000 per day; in 
Chicago from 400 cars per day to less than 200 per 
day, and at Toledo, Indianapolis and other points 
in like proportion. It now begins to appear also 
that the speculating exporters, in their eagerness to 
anticipate the expected great receipts, have probably 
oversold themselves, and it is estimated by careful 
and trustworthy firms at Chicago that sales of 
wheat for future delivery have already been made to 
European buyers fully equal to our exporting 
capacity for the next two months. These two fea- 
tures—the great decrease of receipts and the over- 
anxiety to sell in Europe during the past two 
weeks—put a very different aspect upon the market 
from that of a week ago. “During the last four 
days wheat has recovered 4@5c. per bushel 
trom the lowest prices at the beginnirg of the 
week, and if receipts continue as light next 
week as this the recovery of prices is likely to be 
even greater than this week. Moreover the aggre- 
gate stocks of wheat in store are still very small. 
The official statement of the aggregate stocks. of 
wheat at the seven principal western points on 
August 1 show that the total is only about equal 
to what there was im store in Chicago alone: at 
this time last year, and the suggestion made last 
week in BRADSTREET’S that it would take two 
months to replenish the stocks to what they were 
a year ago seems a very moderate estimate now. 
Still another point is that wheat is still at least roc. 
per bushel below the average price of the last ten 
years. 





CORN. 

The market for corn has been weakened by the 
recent rains, which have placed the crop beyond 
danger of damage from drouth, which was the cause 
of considerable apprehension last week. Scarcely 


anything could happen now (except an unusually 
early frost) that would prevent at least a two-thirds 
crop in Illinois, and the shortage in that state will 
be much more.than compensated by the greater 
yield in Kansas, Missouri and Texas. The price 
of corn is more than as much above the average 
price of the last ten years as wheat is below an 
average. The usual southern demand upon the 
St. Louis and other markets is very light, and later 
in the season—say in September and October, when 
corn from Texas begins to go into the other south- 
ern states—will be entirely wanting, But for the 
present the stocks of corn in store are very light and 
are mainly concentrated at Chicago. That market 
is being largely drawn upon just now for corn for 
New England consumption, the cheap lake and 
rail freights to New England points being one of 
the factors in the market at present, and one of the 
chief causes of the present firmness of prices. 


RYE, OATS AND BARLEY. 

The new crop of oats is just beginning to come 
freely into the western markets, and being of 
unusually high average quality, and also relatively 
much cheaper than corn, must soon have an effect 
to diminish the demand for corn for feeding pur- 
poses. Rye also, owing to the absence of any 
speculation, is low compared to corn. Barley will 
be a full crop, though there are reports of extensive 
staining from the recent rains. The market con- 
tinues firm, with a prospective good demand. 


PROVISIONS. 

The prices of all varieties of provisions, and 
especially of hog products, are sustained by specu- 
lation considerably above what they would be upon 
the legitimate demand for consumption, either in 
this country or in Europe. Mess pork has declined 


now nearly $2 per barrel from the high prices of }. 


two months or more ago, and the general tendency 
seems still to bedownward. Speculators have been 
transferring their contracts for all varieties of pro- 
visions and lard from August to September and 
October, and carrying their loads with the hope of 
an advance later in the season. But the domestic 
demand for all kinds of hog products has slackened 
very sensibly during the last two weeks. The ship- 
ping demand in the western markets is light, and 
exports from the seaboard correspondingly so. The 
foreign stocks of all kinds of hog products are low, 
but foreign merchants do not seem disposed to 
buy at present prices, and the foreign markets 
continue weak. The aggregate stocks of provisions 
throughout the west are fair, but notlarge. The 
increase in the stocks of pork and lard at Chicago, 
as compared with last year, is due to the fact that at 
this time last year the stocks in Chicago were 
depleted below their usual average, whereas the 
stocks in other western points were not. ‘The in- 
crease in Chicago, therefore, this year only: about 
makes the aggregate stocks. at the west up to the 
usual average. The main speculative strength of 
the provision market lies im the fact that the stocks 
of short ribs and, other meats is very light 
compared with last year—the total amount of 
the stocks of these at Chicago August I 
being only 47,280,000 pounds, against 79}390;000) 
pounds on August 15, 1881. This, with the contin- 
ued light receipts of hogs and the relatively higher 
prices for them than for pork and! lard, maintains 
the speculative expectation of higher prices in the 
next two months. It is noted. that one of the largest 
packing concerns in Chicago, The Anglo-American 
Packing Company, employing 3,o00'men, suspended 
packing operations this week (because of the scarcity 
and poor quality of the hogs now coming into 
market), and will not begin again until the quality of 
the hogs received is greatly improved. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 












uly 28. August 
Wheat flour, superfine, per — 8390 @4.50 $3. a aes 
ship. extra, “ —- @— 475 @5.00 
ip  traceextra, “ 1... — @ — 50 @b.50 
as “family X, eee te .75 @7.50 
= “© Minn. clear, “ .... 5.50 @7.10 6.00 @7.25 
4 a % stra’t, NS aoe & @6.40 6.25 @8.0o 
3 = H pat ‘nt, * vss» 6.75 @o.00 7.25 @8.75 
aa sees $00 @5.35 4.50 @5.00 
“ © cityX “ —g 75 @6.25 
a «  cityX S. Am, “ —- @- pe @6.50 
ae PRIN): B53 54, 56 —- @ -— 2.75 @3. 
Rye flour, supertine, “ @— 3.65 @3. 
Cornmeal, Per DUN e nes de dates cus 4.25 @4.50 4.40 @4.60 
Wheat, No. 1 red, per bush.. @ 1.18 @I1.1 
Cy foe 2red, 1.134 @r. 13% 115 @t.1 
i News red). +148 @ 1.15 @1.16 
~ ue I white, OE 3 ah Ss —- @— 1.23 @r.25 
Ca Spring i Foc az — @ — I. I. 
Corn, No. 2, per | bus PORE oe: ro 84 @ .85 Ru ‘by 
No.3, . — oe = oO = 
«steam mixed, per bush —- @-— —- @-— 
« —N. ¥. yellow, ba —- @-— 90 @ 95 
« —N. Y. white, i — @ — _  Lootoarrive. 
Rye, per bush.. -73 @ .88 723 @.77 
Oats, No. 2 white, Re 74 @.75 & @ . 
No. 2, per bush.. —- @— .7o @ .71 
THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF GRAIN. 


The following tables present the general move- 
ment of grain from the primary markets in the west 





to the foreign markets; also the stocks, etc., giving 
all figures up to the latest dates at which official 
statements have been made. 

The following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain for the weeks named at Chicago, Toledo, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Duluth and Peoria: 


RECEIPTS, 
Wheat, Corn. Oats, 
bushels, bushels. bushels. 
Week ending July 29, 1882...... 3,839,000 1,838,000 1,052,000 
Week ending July 22, 1882.....-. 2,913,000 ~=—-1, 815,000 601,000 
Week ending July 1} BB yes Se sas 1,676,000 1,177,000 501,000 
Week ending July 8, 1882...... 715,000, "568,000 432,000 
Total for four weeks....... 9,147,000 


5,388,000 2, Mage 


Four weeks ending July 30, 1881. 4,712,000 12,653,000 2,860,000 


SHIPMENTS. . 


Week ending July 29, 1882...... 3,163,c00 1,371,000 523,000 
Week ending jalan 22}, 1082) sic =: 2,488,000 1,212,000 557,000 
Week ending July 15, 1882...... 1,299,000 1,327,000 385,000 
Week encing July 8, } 1882... -.. 507,000 821,000 734,000 

Total for four weeks....... 7,457,002 4,731,000 2,199,000 
Corresponding time last year... 3,854,000 13,452,000 3,087,000 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA, 
Wheat, Corn, . Oats, Barley, Rye, 
bushels, bushels. bushels. “ty ” bushels. 
fay 29, 1882... 13,570,341 6,274,023 1,267,087 72,364 667,493 
uly 22, 1882... 10,942,208 6,021,054 pees 100,817 6o5» 107 
joi go, 1881... 16,772,508 15,928,014 7,373, »8t8 188,836 
uly 31, 1880... 14,272,015 16,739,593 1,516,377 ” 204 271,912 


EXPORTS FLOUR AND GRAIN FROM SEVEN ATLANTIC PORTS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 31, 1882. 








Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

barrels. bushels. bushels. 

To United Kingdom......... 54, 1,925,134 95355 
‘Boieontinent,,./.:.\jowaje sve wicies 8,061 959,231 pied 
Total for the week...... 62,502 2,884,365 9,355 
Last four weeks............. 229,008 6,725,291 176,705 


IN SEVEN PORTS OF THE 
STATEMENT ONLY MADE 


COMPARATIVE STOCKS OF GRAIN 
UNITED KINGDOM—(OFFICIAL 
SEMI-ANNUALLY.) 

















Fu Wheat Se econ rs—— 
une 30, Dec. 31, une 30, Dec. 31 
ee 1882. 1881. fe Bet 1881 i 
OREM Cisras nasinnes Seeks 330,000 325,000 000 21,173 
Liverpool.. -» 264,348 269,662 12,325 212, 170 
Ne cas ,000 100,000 6,500 51,000 
Bristal jnocesnt 50,829 51,761 9,706 21,173 
Gloucester... 50,900 6,300 12, 37,600 
Glasgow ........ «. 47,758 1,447 13,239 71,904 
USOHE Dy ac anp eres ots ce aah 21,903, 8,177 210 13,161 
Rntal wesc tear 845,738 852,347 150,580 428,181 


GRAIN ON PASSAGE FROM ALL COUNTRIES FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE CONTINENT, 


For United Kingdom for the continent— 


heat, orn, heat, Corn, 

quarters, quarters. quarters. quarters 
2,350,000 290,000 450,000 35,000 

+» 2,275,000 370,000 09, 000 30,000 
. 2,125,000 320,000 20,000 40,000 
1,975,000 260,000 540,000 20,000 
2,109,000 230,000 560,000 50,000 
1,725,000 550,000 620,000 330,000 





THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF, PROVISIONS. 

The following tables indicate the stocks of pro- 
visions and the general movement of hogs and 
provisions from the west to the Atlantic seaboard, 
etc., giving all figures up to the latest dates at which 
official statements have been made: 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS LIVE HOGS AT CHICAGO, 


Receipts for the week ending July 29, 1882...........+-. 
Receipts for the week ending July 22, 1882.........-.+-+ 
Receipts for the corresponding week last year.......... 101,058 
Shipments for the week ending July 29, 1882............ 
Shipments for the corresponding week last year........ 


The following table shows the receipts and’ ship- 
ments of provisions for Chicago: 


















RECEIPTS. 

For weekend’g Since Oct. Same time, 

Fuly 29, 1882, 29, 1881. 1880- “a 
Beef, packages). o.si's<s00s, ne = aan we 23 5296 

Pork, arrels. 5 700 25,6 
Cut meat, pounds «+ 1,534,250 93) 73 110,048,822 
Lard}: pounds): scov.esenes 392, 109 44,059,085 54,871,665 
SHIPMENTS. 
Beef, star Sockusrmodes 3,892 86,1 70,964 
Pork, barrels....... a 5,44! 277; 5302 
Cut meat, pounds.. -« 9,094,77' 535,014,295 636,398,089 
Lard, pounds. .....0. w+. 2,284,799 177,223,315 219,945,969 
STATEMENT OF STOCKS OF PROVISIONS IN CHICAGO, 

August i, Fuly 1, 

1882, 1882, 
Mess pork, barrels ae 198,834 228,389 

Other pork, barrels.. - 1,744 4,3 
Lard, contract, tierce: k 116, 132,582 
Other lard, tierces ; 9,486 8,435 
- 13,319,825 16,669,047 
Shoulders dry sal p! + 2,051,715 3) 102,729. 
Shoulders, sweet, pickled, pounds + 4,257,780 notion 
Bacon, short rib, pounds ip eeretele 6 be 4 94! 551 
Bacon, short clear, pounds. 059 60,723 
Bacon, long clear, peents : 8,236 63,350 
Other cuts, pounds... “ 531,909 = 1,493 





EXPORT OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM NEW YORK FOR THE WEEK 
ENDING JULY 29, 1882. 





Bacon and 
Pork, hams, Lard, 
: barrels. pounds. pounds. 
To United Kingdom......... 574 4,320,513 1,213,057 
Continents. cevvstestineaamenay Sek 143, 973,949 
South and Central America.. 421 160,000 592 
Wrest Indies: cacacese ase enrse 1,158 133,478 536,452 
British and N. A. Colonies... 609 13, 24,330 
Other countries. ........-.+++ 97 17,815 5,105 
‘Hatal:.\J.. des «debidans Genes 859 788, 786 2;829,482 
Corresponding week last year ret 949, 1,449,355 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF STOCKS OF PROVISIONS IN LIVER- 
POOL—(THIS STATEMENT IS ONLY MADE QUARTERLY.) 






Fulyr, Fulyt, 

1882. 71881, 

Beef, tierces .....ccesees csesccensesceseesene 3,200 279 
Pork, bartels: ns Give siopqe sok nsisaineg + seis 5 3,600 2,71 
Bacon, DOX€S.......+.cseessceseescescueeenees 10,759 24,53 
Blam), HOXCS iin) claire sini tee alate =m gen 4 void « Sivas 3,100 1,053 
Shoulders, boxeSs-sgepentage+iicsccvcayeessce 4,851 
Cheese, packages......00.eeesessseecewescoes 34,000 37,049 
Butter, Packages. gone vy secre sassissesvasese ss 2,400 11,800 
ards Cons asc cshes sds tcteirescccdaeee veins viele cle 3,000 6,485 


COTTON. 

The total receipts of cotton at the ports to date 
are 4,632,204 bales, against 5,724,700 bales to 
the corresponding date last year. The receipts for 
the week at the twenty-four interior towns usually 
reported were 1,368 bales, against 1,733 bales last 
week, and 5,428 bales same week last year. The 
shipments for the week were 4,087 bales. 
































































The New York cotton market has been higher, 
the price of spot cotton having advanced to 13}/1¢ 
Futures have advanced an average of 15 
near months, Foltewing aro the closing quotati 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, 


comparison for same date last year : 






Ordinary.... 
Low middii 

Middling : 

Following were the closing prices of fut a 

New York Friday: 

CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YorK. r. 

This week, Last week. L 


August.. 13.02C. 12. 
September 12.61 Tz 
October . 11.94 11.go 
November 173 11.74 
December 11.74 Im 
sonnets _ 11.84 II. 
ebruary. 11.97 11 





The New York natibed for futures closed fit 


WEATHER REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 
From Newberry, S. C.: Weather hot, after co 
rains; cotton promises a very large yield. ro 

From Grifin, Ga.: Unfavorable wet weath 
Plant vigorous and fine. 
From La Grange, G4.; 
warm; growing finely. 
Frou Helena, Ark.: Few localities too much ri 
otherwise prospects of cotton and corn very fav 
From Madison, Fla.: Raining too much in t 
section. Shedding and worms feared. Plant gro 
From Raleigh, N. C.: Raining every day. 
is beirig injured in some sections. Plant a 
fully large enough. Sunshine needed badly. 
From Albany, Ga.: Weather too wet; 
more weed than fruit. Crops grassy; conditi 
otherwise very good. — 
From Savannah, Ga.; The cotton market is 
and steady. Two bales of new cotton were rec 
yesterday, and were sold at auction, one briny 
13¢., the other 13%4c. 
From Perry, Ga.: Rather too much rain. ies of 
looking healthy ; general baa oe good. — 


Weather showery 


excepting some eaten counties are ete 
much rain. Market firm. Demand good. 

From Opelika, Ala.: Rain every day past 
Plant growing, but not fruiting well. 
Condition not favorabie. 

From Marion, Ala.; Too much rain. Com S 
of rust and shedding from this cause. May become 
serious. Worms reported in a few localities. 


2 
‘ 


IRON. » 

There is no change to record respecting” the : 
of the pig iron market, either domestic or fo 
except that the tone is firm. Quotations of 
can and Scotch remain about as last week, 
soc. to $r apart, in favor of the domestic artic 
But little is doing in either, which is to be exy 
at tis time, the dull seasom of the year. In 
delphia a slight improvement in pig is reported 
several small lots have been disposed of at full qu 
tions. The demand tor medium lots of stru 
iron at Philadelphia is reported to the New 
Tron and Metal Exchange to be active and’ p ces 
firm. There is very little inquiry for tank iron, and 
some manufacturers who are nearing the completi 
of their contracts are looking for new orders. Tr. 
actions are light in bar iron and prices show n 
provement. There is no demand for steel 
present, and buyers are not in the market, 
though attended by some riotous demonstre 
the starting up of the National Tube Works, at P 
burgh, is said to promise success. If such p 
to be the case, other works will begin work 
outside or raw labor. Theforce atthe Tube 
is being increased daily. The Superior mill 
has 400 non-union men at work. Special dispat 
from Cleveland yesterday state that the iron 
ket continues depressed, with but little, if a 
change to note in prices ruling for the last quai 
Special advices from Pittsburgh say that the it 
manufacturers are still as determined as evern 
advance the labor scale. ‘The report that 
Amalgamated Association convention, in session’ 
Chicago, had unanimously resolved to hold out for 
the advance is doubted. It is said the strikers « 
receiving very little pecuniary assistance from 
Association, and this, together with the starting 
of mills with non-union men, has a tendency | 
weaken their position. In this view of the situatior 
it would not be a surprise if all the mills were in 
operation by September 1 at old prices. ive 


COAL, ae 
As announced last Saturday, prices for anthracite 
for points east of Philadelphia have been advance 
to date from August 1. The difference of opin 
as to the advisability of such a course h 

explained by the result upon the market. Ii 
pears that, while the large companies favored 
advance, many individual operators were op 




















































































to any such action, believing that a raise of 25c. per 
ton on September would accomplish all that was 
‘Intended, and not affect the market adversely to 
their interests. The action taken, however, was to 
advance rates 15c. per ton, and the result has been 
_ a noticeable falling away in the eastern demand, 
— August has as yet not completed its first 
ek. Should this unsteadiness in the demand 
aos and stocks show a tendency to increase, 
work at the mines will be suspended, as during June 
last. Prices will in any event be maintained. 
Handlers of coal for the western market decided 
a meeting lately held not to advance rates. The 
inusually good demand there is consequently un- 
interrupted. In the bituminous regions of Maryland 
The New Central Coal.Company, which has been 
forced out by striking miners since March rs last, 
has taken active measures to go to work. The bar- 
tacks, which are under way, excited the fears of some 
of the strikers a few days since that imported labor 
_ was to be employed, as had been done by The Con- 
solidation Company, and they engaged in some 
active demonstrations of discontent. Nine men and 
three women were forthwith arrested, examined and 
held in $100 bail for rioting. They went to jail. 
Among other acts they had intimidated a special 
olice force organized to guard the company’s 
operty. The sheriff has been called on for aid, 
nd it is expected that the barracks will be completed 
Monday. Labor either from Castle Garden, 
w York, or elsewhere, will at once be secured, 
id mining proceeded with at the rate offered for 
e months past, 5oc. per ton. Of the twelve com- 
panies operating in the Cumberland region the 
Consolidation is the only one which has thus far 
eceeded in getting to work. The New Central 
intends to be in the market with coal at an early 


- 
PETROLEUM. 


The petroleum market continues about as re- 
orted last week. Reports that the Cherry Grove 
strict is producing about 20,000 barrels daily have 
been accepted by many dealers, and beliefs as 
to the future of that territory are not so freely 
_ expressed as they were ten days ago. Several new 
_ wells, with a reported production of from 600 to! 
1,000 barrels daily, are said to have been discovered 
_in Butler county, south of Venango, which, together 
: with the mixture of belief and doubt respecting the 
1ew fields, has caused the market to fluctuate in 
. about the same range as that noted Jast week—viz., 
from 58 and a fraction to 63%c. The trading in 
pipe line certificates has not been so free as for 
_ several weeks past, and, on the whole, the general 
character of the business of the week has apparently 
» been affected by bearish influences, in spite of the 
avowed bullish nature of the New York petroleum, 
market. The daily average of pipe line runs during, 
_ July was 90,894 barrels, against 89,274 barrels in 
June, and a daily average during 1881 of about 
75,000 barrels. The exports from New York for the 
_ week ending July 29 was 8,717,423 gallons (crude 
equivalent) ; since January 1, 299,869,521 gallons, 
and for a like period in 1881, 235,493,855 gallons, 
showing an increase in exports thus far during 1882 
of 64,376,666 gallons from this port. The total ship- 
‘ments from the United States for the week ended 
aly 29 was 11,415,572 gallons, against 21,881,631 


July 29, 1882, the exports were 377,856,825 
ions, against 302,056,360 gallons in a like period 
1881, leaving the total increase in exports on July 
29, 75,800,465 gallons, against an increase of 
724, gallons shown at the end of the pre- 
g week. ‘* 


‘$ DRY GOODS. 
: The volume of business transacted in the New 
“York dry goods market during the past week has 
‘bee fully up to general expectation, and has appar- 
ently been satisfactory to all first hands. The cool 
weather prevailing and continued favorable crop re- 
ports have acted asa stimulus to buyers. Jobbing 
ouses also quote a fair amount of business for the 
son, though their active time has not yet arrived. 
Retailers are quiet, and trade rapidly falling off. 
- Dull trade will prevail with them for the ensuing 
six weeks. Print cloths remain in about the same 
condition as last week, the demand being steady 
and prices firm; the last quotations are 3%c. for 
56x60s, and 3%c., less 1 per cent. for 64x64s. The 
-importations of dry goods at this port during the 
_ past week show a decline over the previous week of 
$650,000, the amount marketed for the past week 
also being less than the previous week by $100,000. 
_ Appended isasummary of the imports and quantity, 

_ duty paid: 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports for ie PRP ae sala celsejatoit sca 9,229 $2,700,818 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 9,199 3,345,578 
otal amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
RENE he <q nqre bur teaneapiaay'es arene 8,923: 2,915,261 
Total amount o: s, paid, pre- 
Pansateese 8,502 3,015,875 


Se 


‘holds on well for the season; 


lons in the preceding week. T'rom January r |. 
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WOOL, 


The volume of business in wool has been fairly 
liberal in all seaboard markets during the past 
week, and the general position at the close is more 
satisfactory. The goods trade is opening up well, 
and promises increasing activity as the season 
advances. Encouraged by the improving outlook 
in this connection, manufacturers are providing for 
near wants with greater confidence. There is a 
general belief that values for the raw staple are 
about as low now as they are likely to be for some 
time to come, and, while there is nothing in the 
present condition of the trade to indicate any imme- 
diate advance in prices, a gradual hardening of 
values in the early fall is not improbable if present 
promises are realized in the trade of the next fifty or 
sixty days. Demand continues to run largely on 
medium grades, but is improving for all descrip- 
tions. There is no radical change in the situation 
in the interior. At most points growers’ views are 
stubbornly maintained, and it is difficult to duplicate 
desirable lots at prices that will leave a margin for 
profit after the expenses of freight and handling are 
added. In some paris of Ohio sellers are a little: 
more anxious to realize, but, as a rule, are insisting 
on full rates. Foreign advices generally report 
trade quiet at unchanged prices. 


departments values have been well maintained. 
There has been a considerable falling off in export 
orders for wheat, as a natural sequence of the recent 
large trade at this and other Atlantic ports, and the 
shipping inquiry for petroleum has been less active, 
but the distribution of general merchandise on inte- 
rior orders has continued on an increasing scale, 
and the outlook for the near future is very encourag- 
ing. There is a noticeable improvement in the 
southern demand for boots, shoes,dry goods and other 
manufactured goods. The package trade in tex- 
tiles is steadily increasing in volume, and jobbers 
are beginning to break assortments. Cotton is dull, 
but stocks are small, and the market rules firm. 
Wool is selling more freely, but without change in 
prices. Mills are busily employed, and some lead- 
img products are sold ahead. There has been a 
brisk speculative trade in wheat, and some recovery 
from the lowest prices of last week. Supplies are 
arriving more freely, but no accumulation is proba- 
ble, owing to the large contracts requiring cargoes 
for August shipment. The new elevators of The 
Girard Point Storage Company are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. When finished the storage 
capacity of the port will exceed 4,000,000 bushels. 
There is a good jobbing trade in provisions at 
steady prices. Groceries and dairy produce are 
moderately active. Fruits and vegetables are plen- 
tiful and in good demand. Mercantile collections 
are generally reported prompt. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


Rates have fallen away 1d. during the past week, 
owing to the decline in prices, for grain. This 
helped business. somewhat, and several grain 
charters were secured at the cheaper rate. The 
rates for’ future loading are still held. up, but with a 
present tendency to fall away slightly. Strictly low 
rates are not looked for, but.a good paying business 
in freights is believed to be reasonably certain 
during the shipping season. Tonnage of right 
capacity for petroleum. is. reported scarce, which, 
with present improved rates for refined, renders 
shipments somewhat restricted. 





Prom Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Trade in general continues 
quiet, and there are no special features worthy of 
note, 





WESTERN STATES. 


L’rom Cleveland, Ohio; ‘The general merchandise 
situation is about an average one for midsummer, 
and the feeling is quite general that an active fall 
business will be done. The daily receipts of fruits 
and country produce are large, and business with 
commission houses active. Manufacturers generally 
are busy, and building throughout the city is pro- 
gressing vigorously. Money is in fair demand and 
ample supply at previous rates. The weather is 
warm, with frequent heavy rains throughout the 
week. 








MHCIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSFRIAE REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: There has been an increase 
in the volume of general business, with a slight ap- 
preciation im values: in a few lines. Manufacturers 
are enjoying a good trade in the volume of wheat. 
Receipts) have decreased somewhat. There are 
light stocks of corn that, ordered here for July set- 
tlement, have been shippedeast. Flour has declined 
nearly 5oc., notwithstanding the business im that 
article this week is three times that of last. Stocks 
are light. Inquiry is almost entirely for new flour. 
Receipts of country produce have ‘fallen off and 
advanced in price. Lumber is in moderate demand 
only. There is little to note in iron, Whisky has, 
dropped 3c. during the week, with only moderate 
‘stocks on hand. The price on Kentucky straights 
is better, and stocks are pretty well divided up. Grow- 
‘ing crops of all kinds are all that can be wished. 
‘Money is quiet, the demand for it being largely 
from the country, and is met promptly at usual rates. 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
chandise: 

EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.; Interest rates are tending 
upward. Under more active demand general trade 
in fact, better than: 
usual in almost all branches, and an early fall trade: 
is anticipated. The fish and lumber trades are: 
good. Hay crop well harvested, and is unusually 
large and in good condition. Crops in most parts of 
the state now suffer from drouth somewhat. Manu- 
facturers, notably those of shoes, have trouble in 
getting sufficient help to fill orders. 





From Boston, Mass.; Vhe merchandise markets 
have been quiet during the week, but there is an |; 
excellent feeling prevailing. The demand in dry 
goods has been good, with prospects of continued 
activity. Boot and shoe shipments for the week to 
places outside of New England were 59,539 cases,, 
against 65,219 cases for same week last year. Total 
shipments since January 1, 1,288,570 cases, against 
1,281,368 cases same time last year. The following 
is the number of cases shipped to some of the princi- 
pal points during the .week: Baltimore, 4,813 ; 
Chicago, 4,241; New York, 3,659; St. Louis, 3,270;; 
Cincinnati, 2,988; Philadelphia, 2,872; Nashville, 
1,669; Louisville, 1,461; Galveston, 1,129; San 
Francisco, 1,087; Knoxville, Tenn., 1,084; Atlanta,, 
1,070; Memphis, 998; Toledo, 916; Savannah, 894; 
Richmond, 876; Milwaukee, 845; Detroit, 807; 
Pittsburgh, 789; New Orleans, 683; Rochester, 
620; Buffalo, 611; Macon, Ga., 589; Mobile, 56r; 
Cleveland, 560; Indianapolis, 550; Columbus, Ga., |}, 


540. 





From Chicago, Ill.: The wholesale dry. goods. and 
. grocery trade is. encouragingly active. Hardware 
jis quiet.. Provisions unsettled, and grain less active. 
The unsettling influence in. provisions is. the feature 
of yellow fever in the south. In, grain the farmers 
seem: to. be holding wheat and, oats back for higher 
prices,, taking advantage of lessons; they learned. in 
1880. The receipts. of breadstuffs. for the week were 
42,454 barrels of flour, 2,448,019, bushels of wheat, 
1,360,994: bushels. of corn, 465,949 bushels of oats, 
25,046 bushels of rye, and 4,883, bushels of barley. 
The shipments were 48,875, barrels of flour, 1,012,134 
bushels of wheat, 923,230 bushels. of corn, 285,046 
bushels of oats, 10,307 bushels of rye, and 5,458 
bushels. of barley. Money is steady, with less. going 
to the country: than. earlier in the week. The clear- 


ings were. $55,084,804, 





From Peoria, Ill. ; Late rains have been beneficial 
to the crops. Money more in demand than last 
week. ‘Trade fair for this season of the year. 





From Providence, R. J.; The print cloth market 
is quiet, but steady. Sales are moderate, being 
about 20,000 pieces this week; 64s are quoted at 
3%c.,less % of t percent.; 56@60s at3%. Thereare 
about 285,000 pieces on hand. The cotton market 
is quiet and firm, the amount of sales being moder- 
ate. Middling uplands are quoted at 13c., and 
middling gulfs at 13%c. There are about 4,000 
bales on hand. j 





From Detroit, Mich.: Detroit market steady and 
in essential features the same as last week. The 
tendency in important jobbing lines is toward an 
advance in prices. Dealers are daily expecting 
improved business, contingent on crop results. 
Collections fair. Movement of Michigan wheat thus 
far very light. 








MIDDLE STATES. 
From Philadelphia, Pa.; General trade has been 
fairly active during the past week, and in most 


From Evansville, Ind.: Business for the week has 
been unusually brisk, and daily shipments are quite 
large. ‘The rain, which has been very general this 


gI 








week, has materially aided the corn crop, and the 
outlook is excellent. 


From Indianapolis, Ind,: Trade the past week 
was fair. In September a decided improvement is 
anticipated. The weather is warm and sultry, with 
considerable rain. Collections are fair. 





From Burlington, lowa: There has been a general 
improvement in business during the week, both as 
to city trade and jobbers. Collections are fair. 





From Louisville, Ky.: Copious showers have 
fallen almost daily throughout the week, and the 
soil is again excessively wet. Tobacco plantations 
have suffered from the heavy rains, which, together 
with the press of work on other crops, has pre- 
vented proper cultivation. The receipts of wheat 
at this point in July this year amounted to twelve 
times larger than in July, 188z, and five times 
larger than in the same month of 1880. Forty cents 
have been offered for new oats, to be delivered. 
Fruits and produce are steady, active and in good 


supply. Whiskies dull in all departments. Leaf 
tobacco brisk and strong. Wool and hides firm 
and fair. Movement of money active. 


From St, Louis, Mo.: The shorts in the July oats 
corner have settled without arbitration at 51c. 
Owing to the greatness of the grain crop only 
moderate speculation is now indulged in here. 
Extensive rains the last few days have precluded 
danger from drouth and immensely benefited corn, 
though injuring some wheat in shock. Nearly all 
small grain is being threshed direct from the field. 
Oats receipts for the week are nearly 650,000 
bushels, the heaviest ever received here in seven 
days. Wheat receipts show a gain of about 
150,000 bushels; 434,000 bushels oats and wheat 
were sent down the river for export in the past week. 
Provisions have fluctuated greatly, but are now 
firm ; cash pork brings $21.50. Cattle weak. Hogs 
active at $5.50 for stockers to $8.65 for select. 
The jobbing trade is better than last week, many 
orders coming for fall stocks. The money market 
is brisk on. mercantile, manufacturing and grain 
shipping paper. Large lots of currency are going to 
the country banks. 





From Kansas City, Mo,; General trade continues 
quiet, but satisfactory. Sales increasing, and collec- 
tions fair. Grain market active; prices firm. Cattle 
quiet and weak. Hog receipts light, and prices 
have declined 35c. within a week. Money quiet, 
and in steady demand. 





From Minneapolis, Minn, : During the week there 


-has been.a good deal of cloudy weather and some 


rain, but no heavy storms or actual damage to 
standing crops. The maturing of the wheat crop 
has been delayed in some localities. Wheat harvest 
has commenced, but it will not be general before 
next week, and in northern sections for two weeks. 
At this writing the condition of the wheat crop is 
generally satisfactory, and promises more than an 
average yield, but it isnot out of danger from blight. 
The greatest danger, however, is from rain during 
harvest. Augustis the most critical month to the 
wheat crop of the northwest, and, until it is passed 
and the crop secured, no estimate is reliable. An 
increased acreage of barley is being harvested; good 
yield, slightly damaged by rain. Hay crop being 
secured in fair condition. If frost holds off until last 
of September, will have average yield of corn from 
largely increased acreage. Manufacturers of lumber 
running at full capacity ; dealers doing a large busi- 
ness on a firm market. The general business of 
city and country active for early in August, but city 
jobbers or country dealers are not pressing sales, 
and will not until the result of the harvest is known. 
Jobbers of dry goods, notions, clothing and boots 
and shoes are securing their early fall stocks. By 
September r jobbers in all lines will be prepared to 
handle the largest business ever transacted im the 
northwest. Collections are reported good; there is 
only a moderate demand for money just now, as 
there is but little produce moving; bankers are 
arranging their business for great activity early in 
September, when an active demand is assured. 
Rates unchanged ; eastern exchange in light supply. 





From Omaha, Neb. ; The weather continues pleas- 
ant, but too cool for crops. Small grain is turning 
out well, while some fears are expressed respecting 
corn. If present cool nights and damp weather 
continue corn must be overtaken by frost. Only 
favorable warm weather will assure us a heavy 
corn harvest. Merchants are still hoping for the 


best, but_are moving cautiously, 





g2 





CALIFORNIA. 
There is no material 
Freights are 


From San Francisco, Cal.: 
change in the commercial situation. 
lower. 
sell. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


From Baltimore, Md.; General trade is actively 
increasing, and a better feeling prevails in most 
branches of business. Jobbers in dry goods, mil- 
linery, boots and shoes and similar lines are busy 
and report a fair distributive movement in fall 
goods. Contracts for the shipment of grain this 
month are very heavy, and both the southern and 
western wheat markets have ruled very active the 
past week, with better prices. Good lots of Fultz 
sold at $1.11 @$1.14 and long-berry $1.12@$1.16. 
The flour market is without change. Offerings of 
cotton have been small and spinners are making 
few inquiries. The market is quoted quiet and 
prices nominally firm. The stock of coffee on 
hand is rather limited and the tone of that market 
is firm. Holders appear indifferent and are look- 
ing for a brisk business in the early future. Very 
little is doing in petroleum, and refined cargoes are 
still quoted at 654c. per gallon, The distribution in 
the provision market is fair and prices unchanged. 
An active demand continues for grain tonnage and 
the tendency is for higher rates. Receipts of wool 
have been moderate, with a steady good demand 
at firm figures. The cattle market is rather slow 
and prices a little off. In the crude iron market 
prices are firmly maintained. Bar iron is only in 
fair demand, and lumber is moving slowly. The 

money market rules easy. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Business fairly active ; weather 
warm and humid. Jobbing merchants are making 
large preparations for the falltrade. Collections are 


fair; money plentiful; health of the city good. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather warm, with 
daily rains. Spirits turpentine active at full prices. 
Rosins quiet and steady. Tar receipts and demand 
fair. Crude turpentine steady. Foreign freights 
steady; coastwise dull. Retail trade quiet. 





From Savannah, Ga.: Trade generally is quiet, 
and transactions small. Rice continues in fair 
demand. Naval stores are in moderate demand at 
firm prices. The lumber trade is dull. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: General trade in all lines 
very satisfactory for the season. The jobbers have 
full stocks and are fully prepared to fill all orders, 
and anticipate a large and profitable trade as the 
season advances. Reports from all parts of the state 
show crops (with the exception of cotton) to be much 
above the average in acreage and condition. Cotton 
very quiet and dull; week’s receipts, 78 bales; 
sales, 280 bales; shipments, 4o bales. Flour quiet 
and steady. Wheat firmer and in better demand. 
Cattle receipts heavier and good. Choice cattle in 
fair demand, selling readily at quotations. Horse 
and mule market quite active. Banks report busi- 
ness dull. Money in moderate demand. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET 'S, received yesterday: 


Prime com, Exchange paring ce New 
paper, per pen Yo 


Atlanta, Ga.............- 8 @10 4 premium. 
Augusta, Ga.....is0sce0e 8 @ 1 lew 
Baltimore, Md.......-.-- 5 @6 Par@soc. premium, 
Boston, Mass.........--- 5 @5% toc.premium, 
Buffalo, N. Y.......+.+5- @ 5% 17@25¢. premium, 
Burlington, Iowa........- @ I-10 premium, 
Charleston, S. C.......... @ 4 premium, 
Chicago, TRIAS, 053 @ @75c. discount. 


@ Par LO 50C. premium. 
I-10 premium, 
@7 Par. 
\ premium. 
I-10 premium. 
@8 1.50 premium. 
2@% discount. 
?ar to 1-6 discount. 
4% premium. 
$1 premium, 


Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
Cleveland, Ohio........ a 
Dayton, Ghio..... ae, 
Denver, Col.. 

Detroit, Mich . 
Evansville, Ind.. 
Galveston, Texas 
Halifax, N;'S. 

Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas C ity, Mo.: 


















Louisville, Ky........-..- @7___‘8oc, discount, 
Memphis, Tenis @B8 \% premium, 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 6 @8 BP ‘ar. 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 7 @10 \ premium, 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 5-10@% premium, 
Nashville, "Tenn 65.06 8 @ $2 Bee $1,000 
New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ Pa 

New Orleans, La. 6 @9 $2. ‘30 premium, 
Norfolk, Va.... ... 6 @9 Ya@ 4 premium. 
Omaha, Neb.... Io @ $1 premium, 
Peoria, Ill.......-- 7 @8 I-20 premium, 
Philadelphia, Pes 5sis@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, - 6 @7 Par. 

Portland, ee Meri - 6 @ 44 premium, 
Providence, Rod. - 44@5 Par. 

Richmond, Va..... 8 @ \% premium. 

San Francisco, Cal 5 @7 2'c. premium 
Savannah, Ga..... 9 @ 4 @% premium, 
St. Louis, Mo... @8 75¢.@$1 discount. 
St. Paul, Minn . 8 @1o $1@$1.so premium, 
Toledo, Ohio . 6 @8 I-10 premium, 
Toronto, Ont. 6 @7 is premium. 
Wilmington, N. 8 @12 Cane 
Winnipeg, Man... @8 % premium, 


Wheat is strong, without disposition to- 
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THE PRODUCTION OF SPIRITS IN 
FRANCE. 

The London Wine and Spirits News of July 22 
has the following summary: 

‘«Tt appears that France manufactured spirits last 
year to the extent of 1,821,287 hectolitres, as against 
1,581,068 hectolitres in 1880, showing an increase of 
240,219 hectolitres. In the total figures for 1881 the 
products of distillation of wine and cider have but a 
small part—viz., 30,557 hectolitres. Indeed, the 
spirits produced from beet, molasses and farinaceous 
substances now form nearly the whole production. 
This complete transformation of the industry has 
proved advantageous to the Treasury. Concen- 
trated in the hands of producers who are subject to 
excise surveillance, the manufacture of spirits is no 
longer to any great extent fraudulent. The quan- 
tities on which duty was paid in 1881 exceed by 
417,000 hectolitres the average of the last ten years; 
they amount to 1,441,156 hectolitres. Nearly all the 
departments that produce spirits have shared in the 
increase in 1881; but the increase is conspicuous in 
the Department du Nord (100,000 hectolitres on the 
results of 1880, and nearly 20,000 hectolitres on the 
mean decennial production) and in those of 
Aisne, Bouches-du-Rhéne, I'Oise, Pas-de-Calais, 
Seine-et-Oise, and La Somme. The distillation of 
farinaceous substances, which had suddenly risen 
about 66 per cent. in 1880, rose further about 
22 per cent. in 1881. This results frgm the 
importance assumed by the new industry of 
distillation of maize in several establishments of 
Nord, Pas-de-Calais, and Seine-Inférieure. The 
manufacture of spirits from beet has increased 
133,000 hectolitres, or 31 per cent. The excess of 
production in 1881 is almost wholly due to these two 
sources. The distillation from molasses has re- 
mained stationary; alcohol from home molasses has 
merely gained that which alcohol from foreign 
molasses has lost—viz., about 38,000 hectolitres. 
The imports of spirits in 1881 (mostly from Ger- 
many) amounted to 236,441 hectolitres, which is 
131,756 hectolitres above the ten years’ mean. 
Exportation has sensibly diminished since the in- 
sufficiency of the crops has retarded the manu- 
facture of brandies from wine. The exports in 1881 
amounted only to 273,187 hectolitres, being 4,000 
hectolitres under the amount of the previous year 
and 130,000 hectolitres under the ten years’ average. 

“The two great competitors of France at the 
present time in the production of spirits are Ger- 
many and America; but great efforts are just now 
being made by the French, favored by the recent 
alteration in the scale of duties on spirits entering 
France, to extend their distilling trade, and rely 
upon their own resources to supply what they have 
hitherto obtained from Germany.” 


THE BRAZILIAN COFFEE SUPPLY. 


The following is taken from the Manchester 
Guardian of late date: p 

‘Some interesting statements relating to the posi- 
tion and prospect of the coffee-planting interest in 
Brazil are made in a circular issued by a Brazilian 
firm. The planters are said to be discouraged, 
and the commission houses to be uneasy at the 
shrinking of the security given by their con- 
stituents, even by those with favorably situated 
plantations, while the position of the owners 
of distant and badly organized plantations is ex- 
tremely grave, as the product scarcely pays the cost 
of transport. Calculating on $8 per arroba at the 
ports, a great number of new plantations were 
started by investors in this industry along the lines of 
existing railroads and in anticipation of newrailroads. 
A fall of 40 per cent. in prices having since occurred, 
many of these plantations have ceased to to be profit- 
able. Itis even expected that not only will planting 
be given up in certain districts, but that crops 
will be abandoned there, planters being forced to 
turn their attention to other agricultural products. 
It is not, however, considered likely that the supply 
of Brazilian coffee will fall off for two or three years, 
because great numbers of plantings made six or 
eight years ago, under the stimulus of good prices, 
are coming into full bearing in all parts, and 
will probably more than compensate for aban- 
doned crops in too remote districts. It is ar- 
gued, however, that notwithstanding the present 
unfortunate state of afiairs, both production and 
consumption must increase, and that, even so far, 
the latter has been augmented more rapidly than the 
ormer. ‘Thus, from 1855 to 1878 the general 
production increased from 330,151 tons to 490,843 
tons, or 48 per cent., while the consumption in the 
United States, France, Germany, Austria and 
Belgium increased from 224,483 tons to 358,811 
tons, or 60 per cent. The data for a comparison 
of the rate of production and consumption 
since 1878 are wanting. The serious decline of 


prices during the past two years is attributed to the 


influence which steamers and railways have had in 
diminishing the time of transport from the planta- 
tion to the consuming market. In Brazil the in- 
terval thus occupied is said to have been reduced 
by four months, and in other countries a pro- 
portionate curtailment has taken place. More- 
over, this change has quite recently been precipi- 
tated in a marked manner in Brazil by the rapid 
extension of railways. The supply of Brazilian 
coffee has been practically thrown forward four 
months, thus inducing all the consequences of an 
excess of production over consumption. In the 
case of East Indian coftee, railways and steamers 
have had even a greater effect in hurrying the 
product to market, the general result being that 
‘two pounds have been supplied for one pound of 
demand.’ Other circumstances have codperated in 
Brazil to increase the natural consequence of these 
conditions, such as the large crop of 1880, 
excessive consignments from the plantations, tele- 
graphic exaggerations, and so on, ‘The idea of 
disproportionate production, it is asserted, rests 
upon the large stocks held on this side, and 
especially on the greatness of the Havre stock. 
But what there is at Havre really means so much 
coffee not on the sea, at the plantations, or in 
the interior of Europe. It is asserted that 
stocks in the interior of France and Germany 
have practically ceased to exist, there having 
been no inducement while the market was 
falling to lay in supplies and lie out of the money 
which would be paid for cost and duty, as each 
dealer has known that he could supply his require- 
ments at will within a few days. ‘The conclusion is, 
of course, that prices will again rise when the pres- 
ent abnormal conditions are rightly appreciated. 
We do not, however, see how this is to come to 
pass so long as the existing stocks, whether at 
Havre or elsewhere, continue so large as there is 
reason to believe they are at present.” 


AUSTRALIAN VERSUS FRENCH WINES 


Regarding the comparative merits of French and 
Australian wines, the London Colonies and India of 
late date has the following: ‘‘Some Australian 
claret grown by Messrs. Caldwell & Co. was 
recently submitted to a jury of experts in competi- 
tion with a sample of French claret, and, though the 
judges declared that the Australian wine was ‘ot a 
very superior quality and a credit to Messrs. Cald- 
well & Co.,’ they gave the palm to the imported 
article. When we find that the selling price of the 
French wine was 84s. and of the Australian produce 
25s. per dozen, there is more room for surprise at 
the latter being ‘init’ at all than at the French 
wine being declared the winner. This result, how- 
ever, was not deemed satisfactory, and another tast- 
ing took place under different conditions. The 
wines submitted were samples of one of the best im- 
ported French clarets and Chateau Margaux, an 
Australian claret, between four and five years old. 
‘They were pronounced by the jurors to be so nearly 
equal in quality that considerable difficulty was 
experienced in making a definite choice between 
them, but finally it was found that the balance of 
opinion was largely in favor of the colonial claret. 
The difference in price in this case was, if the 
reports are correct, still greater than jn the first 
trial, for, whereas the colonial wine was again worth 
25s. per dozen, the selling price of the French was 
said to be 120s. per dozen,”’ 








MERCANTILE FATLORES 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 105 failures throughout the United States re- 
ported to BRADSTREET’S during the past week, 16 less than in 
the preceding week, and 1 less only than in the corresponding 
week in 1881. The failures were mostly of small concerns, the 
only ones of importance being Charles M. Hilgert, of The 
Girard Sugar Refinery, Philadelphia, and Thomas Brooks 
Wright, agent for The Consolidated Linseed Oil Company of 
Chicago, also of Philadelphia. The eastern states had 20 
failures, a decrease of 1; middle states 26, an increase of 6; 
southern states ro, a decrease of 10; western states 31, a de- 
crease of 1; California and the territories 14, a decrease of 11, 
Canada reported 9, an increase of 1. 





CALIFORNIA. 


ALAMEDA.—Judgments were recently rendered against The 
Royal Soap Company by the First National Bank of Alameda, 
aggregating $34,643. 

EUREKA.—W. H. Bradford, livery, has filed his petition in 
nsolvency. Liabilities $2,018; assets about ¢462. 

NAPA.—L. M. Corwin has applied for relief in bankruptcy, 

























































SAN FRANCISCO,—J. Callaghan, grocer, is advertised 
sold out by the sheriff. Liabilities said to be pee 
assets about $100. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Engle & Harper, grobetien aaa 
have filed their petition in insolvency. Liabilities $1,348 ; ¢ 
stock valued at $400, and bank account $50. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—M. C, Hogan, groceries and li 
applied for relief in insolvency. ‘+ 

SAN FRANCISCO.—P. F. Kelly, boots and shoes, 
application made to force him into insolvency. He hi 
counter petition, showing indebtedness to other firms th 
petitioning. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—John Otto Federman’ ‘eee 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities about $800; pais ) 

SAN FRANCISCO,—The Pacific Stove and Iron Work: hi 
been attached, ‘ 

STOCKTON.—M. Mitrovich, restaurant, Mas a 
relief in insolvency. 

STOCKTON,—Application has been made to force 
Brothers & Co., grocers, into insolvency, 

UKIAH CITY.—N. S. Hamlin has filed his p 10 


solvency. . - 
YREKA.—John Fall, butcher, has been sold out 
sheriff. sb 


COLORADO. 


BUENA VISTA.—James Reed's saloon has been 
mortgage foreclosure. uF 
COMO.—E. L. Thayer, general store, has failed, with 
liabilities and $2,500 assets. 
FAIR PLAY.—Samuel D. Marsh, saloon, has as: 
Liabilities $700 ; assets $1,000. a 
“LEADVILLE.—A. Van Camp, market, Res assigned, 
liabilities about $5,500. It is thought he can pay 50 cents 01 
dollar. a 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN.—Patrick Toohey, groceries and 
has assigned to Norris Bailey as AL A meeting of 
ors has been called. - 

NEW HAVEN.—Charles T. Weed, boots and s 
been attached and closed, 

NORWICH.—Hobart H. Roath, iron founder, - 
attached by creditors, and it is added that all his pro; 
mortgaged. ip 

NORWICHTOWN.-—S. B. Case, tanner, has been 
for $5,000 by Amos E, Cobb. He has mortgaged his p 
for $17,000. Mr. Case has been estimated worth 
$40,000 in real estate, bank stock, capital in business, etc. 
had been in successful business a number of years. { at 

STAMFORD,—A. & T. Valentine, butchers, have be: 
by party claiming bill of sale, 


DAKOTA. 


REDFIELD.—H. P. Packard, grocer, is said to have 
WALCOTT.—John W. Judy, general store, has susp 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. — 


WASHINGTON,—C. E. Greer, grocer, has offered 
in compromise of his indebtedness, if all his credit 
thereto. ‘ 

WASHINGTON.—A. McCreary, books, has been: 
chattel deed of trust, given to secure W. B. Shaw. 


FLORIDA. 


wy 
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tached by New York creditors, 5 whom he was 
over $1,100, and goods sold. 


ILLINOIS. 


CAIRO.—J. A. Traxler, boots and shoes, has ass 
had been in business in Cairo but a short time. 
CHICACO,.—William Carey, paints, has been clos 
sheriff. 
CHICAGO,—Webster & Co., millinery, have assigned. 
ST. AUGUSTINE.—R. D. McCracken, general store, 
assigned. 


INDIANA. 


PERU.—David J. Baer, boots and shoes, has faile 
$2,206 assets, and $5,000 liabilities. He owes his mother 
and sold her his stock of goods. He is erie to com 
with others for 25 cents on the dollar. 


IOWA. 

CRESTON.—Derr & Moll, grocers, have had thei ei 
stock seized by their creditors, and there is said to 
indebtedness still unpaid. 
DES MOINES.—N. E. Walsh, plumber, has assign 
INDIANOLA.—M. D., Fears, grocer, has been « 
under chattel mortgages, and the stock is advertised for 
MOUNT PLEASANT.—H. A. Hoaglin, grocer, h 
gaged his entire stock for $500. Claims to be unable to 
debts in full, and has been settling some accounts at fi 
35 cents. 
PACIFIC JUNCTION.—C. Connor, saloon, has b 
out, ) 


KANSAS. 


BURLINGAME.—Birch & Co., general store, pe bse. 
assignment to H. D. Shepard & Co. for the benefit | 
creditors. 

PERRY.—E. G. Gilbert, grain and implements, has fail 
with from $3,000 to $4,000 liabilities, x 


KENTUCKY. 
HARDINSBURG,—G, Frank & Son, general or 

failed. 
LOUISIANA. : 


BERWICK CITY.—Guy H. Mallam, grocer, has be 
closed by the sheriff. i 


MAINE. 


Randal!, tanners and shoe manufacturers, represents th 
insolvent, and a commission to take action has been 
by the Probate Court. This pertains to debts owed byt 
at the time of the death of Mr. Randall. ; 
HOULTON.—L. C. Raymond, grocer, who recently 
offering 20 cents on the dollar, ne 
NEWPORT.—George W. Bennett, carriage manuf 
reported failed, 


MARYLAND. i 


- BALTIMORE, —S.M. Sparklin, manufacturers sash, doors 
and blinds, has assigned for the benefit of his creditors. 

~BALTIMORE.—The liabilities of Henry C. Wright, trading 
as Henry C. Wright & Co., commission flour and grain, recently 
reported suspended, are placed at $12,000 and assets at $12,000. 
He offers 10 cents on the dollar, at four, six, twelve and eighteen 
: months, which, it is said, creditors are considering. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
A? ADAMS. Leute Taylor, butcher, has been attached for 
$1,500. 
-BOSTON.—A. S. Bemis, wholesale clothing, is asking an 
extension. Liabilities $7,000; nominal assets $13,800, It is 
said all but one creditor, a New York house, have expressed 
_ their readiness to grant the extension. 
, STON.—At a meeting of the creditors of T. C. & C, F. 
Newcomb, boots and shoes, held on the a2gth ult., Mr, T. C. 
1 comb, who alone constitutes the firm, presented the follow- 
statement of affairs: Unsecured liabilities aggregate 
97, of which $14,979 is borrowed money and _ interest ; 
16,437 owed for merchandise, rent, taxes, water, etc.; and 
ben 9,180 deficiency on real estate mortgages. He states he has 
an indebtedness of some $40,000, nominally secured by real 
¢ state mortgages, but that he considers the real estate good for 
only $30,820 of it, leaving the above-mentioned sum of $9,180, 
upon which he will have to pay a dividend, as upon his unsecured 
liabilities. The assessed valuation of all the real estate is about 
: 500 less than the amount of the mortgages. The unen- 
umbered assets consist of $9,730in stock ; $230 in good accounts ; 
30 in fixtures ; $54 in balances in bank; and 361 in cash, $356 
the latter being in the hands of the sheriff, making an 
regate of $10,506. In the matter of a compromise, Mr. 
ewcomb said he thought he could pay 15 per cent., half in 
i hirty days and half in ninety days. The creditors, however, 
thought it best to have a committee to investigate affairs, es- 
pecia ly as to value of the real estate, and a committee was 
ointed to make the investigation. 
pe BOSTON.—At a meeting held on the 24th ult. the liabilities 
of John W. Newcomb, boots and shoes, were shown to be 
268 ; the assets aggregate nominally $5,703, of which $5,562 
at cost and $140 accounts. Included in Mr. Newcomb's 
abilities are accommodation indorsements of $2,175 on the 
otes of his brother, Thomas C. Newcomb. In the matter of a 
mpromise, the debtor stated that he thought he could pay 25 
its on the dollar, half in ten and half in sixty days. No 
ict ior was taken, however, toward a settlement, it being voted 
ce matters inthe hands of a committee for examination, 
which was done. 

BOSTON.—John D. Payne, carpenter, has failed. He owes 
2,325, with assets of little value. He will adjust his affairs in 



















































































BOSTON.—Peak Brothers, undertakers, have failed, Their 
liabilities are about $9,925; assets consist of $4,000 i in accounts 


s. J. H. Peak has private debts of $6,700, of which 
2,500 is accommodation paper ; he has no private assets. 
HELSEA.—Barnes & Mores, produce, recently failed, owe 
about $7,000; no assets. 
LAWRENCE.-—C. A. Fowler, jeweler, has failed. 
LAWRENCE. —August Junpeerbanet, provisions, has been 
tached for $1,000. 
LTON LOWER MILLS.—Walter L. Jenkins & Co, 
grocers, have failed. 
- OXFORD.—M., Buffum & Sons, woolen manufacturers, are 
ed failed and offering 50 cents on the dollar to com- 
promise. 

-PEABODY.—W. E. Stone, grocer, is reported failed. 
o6. 

y ; MICHIGAN. 
"BURR OAK.—The doors of A. S. Goodwin, grocer, have 
been closed by a Toledo firm, who took possession on a mort- 
gage for $602. 
CADILLAC.—L, J. Law, clothing, has assigned to Frank 
] 
CARO.—A. L. Kieff, clothing, has = chattel mortgage 


$4,500. 

EDAR SPRINGS.—J. P. Gleason’s stock of jewelry has 
been taken possession of by the mortgagee. 2 

_ EAST SAGINAW.—Herman Friedman, clothing and gents’ 
rnishings, is reported to have had his stock attached by the 
iff. Liabilities are estimated at $15,000; assets nominal. 


“= >,; MINNESOTA. 


{INCKLEY.—Thomas Mero, general store, has been sued 
attached by the sheriff. Estimated liabilities $700 or $800. 


MISSOURI. 


UROC. —H. H. Smalley, general store and railway tie con- 
or, has assigned. 
CKVILLE.—Mead & Brettinger, grocers and druggists, 
assigned. 
JOSEPH. —Joseph Herman, heat apap is in the hands 
the sheriff. 
T. LOUIS.—The assignee of Bohle, Sele & Co., whole- 
le queensware, has sold the stock in store and real estate 
ilable, subject to trust deeds and to confirmation by the 
ts. The concern, it is said, offers 25 cents on the dollar, 
tives, it being stated, having advanced the money for this 
purpose. 

: NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA. —Jacob Rosenfeldt, pawnbroker, has assigned. 
- OMAHA.—A. H. Swan, grocer, has assigned. 
- TALMAGE.—C. B. Drum, butcher, has failed. 
ESTPOINT.—J. O. Romig, grocer, has failed, with $1,200 
——e and $1,000 assets. 


7 NEVADA. 


q jaa 


_ EUREKA.—Jacob Cohn, clothing, has compromised. 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY.—Robert B. Todd, sewing machines, has madea 
eneral assignment to Herman S. Lary. 

BUFFALO.—E. G. Marvin, belting, hose, etc., who assigned 
J ly 20, has filed schedules showing liabilities $13,383; actual 
assets $5,511, of nominal value $6,350. 

BUFFALO.—E£. D. Reed, hardwood lumber, has assigned to 
Henry H. Seymour, with preferences amounting to $10,315. 
BUFFALO.—The property of B, Sutton, produce and com- 
ission, amounting to $500, is said to have been attached. 
Liabilities estimated at about $1,500. 

BUFFALO.—A judgment for $392,768 has been entered 
inst The Atlas Refining Company in favor of David Cowles, 
Cowles is said to represent The Standard Oil Company, 
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The judgment was obtained, it is stated, on forty-one promis- 


sory notes given to Mr. Cowles by The Atlas Company. 
CATTARAUGUS.—The schedules of 


$10,000 estimated actual value, against $26,196 liabilities. 


HAMMONDSPORT.—F. R. Curtis, harness, has been 


closed on chattel mortgage. 
MALONE.—Charles R. Lane has failed. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Bennett & Foulke, cotton commission, 
have suspended. Some of their customers did not respond on 


margins. 

NEW YORK CITY.—M. 
Adler, with no preferences. 
last. 


credit owing to relationship to Hirschkind & Co. 
are stated to be about $20,000. 


factured stock of goods. 
from $30,000 to $40,0co, but will not realize that sum. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Victor S. Wolff, trading as Wolff & 
Co., wholesale liquors and cordials, No. 226 Front street, 
He makes three 
| preferences—Edward Stewenhagen $1,650; Morris Goodhart 
$175, and D. Elston $710. He purchased the business of Elston 


assigned on the 2d inst. to Morris Goodhart, 


early in the present year, 
SYRACUSE.—Nelsen Michell, saloon, has failed. 
SYRACUSE.—Ralph W. Newell, 


received by him on her account during several years past. 


gate $4,515, and unsecured liabilities amount to about $7,000. 


His stock and book accounts will aggregate, nominally, about 


$13,000. 
SYRACUSE,—Jacob Straus, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


LOWELL.—The Woodlawn and Lawrence Manufacturing 
companies, warps, yarns, etc., recently reported assigned for 
$1co,oco for the benefit of creditors, both owned and operated 

- by the same parties, have placed the properties in the hands of 
John M. Williams, No. 36 South 3d street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
There was to have been a meeting of the creditors of both cor- 
porations at the Traders’ National Bank, Charlotte, on Thurs- 
day, August 3. Colonel John E. Brown, of Charlotte, is in 


possession as agent and attorney for the assignee. 


MILTON.—Hines, of Hines & Irvine, grocers, is dead, and 
Irvine has assigned. Liabilities and nominal assets stated to be | 


$3,000 each. 


RALEIGH.—R. B, Andrews & Co., clothing, have assigned 
to C. G. Whiting, with $52,000 liabilities, of which $40,000 is 
the assets are placed at $50,000, They had been 


preferred ; 
in business about four years, 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. oo Marx, clothing, has assigned to Wil- 


liam N. Loew. 


COLUMBUS.—The Laurel Hill Coal Company's works have 
been closed, it is reported, by a former superintendent, to to 


it is claimed the company is indebted about $6,000. 


COLUMBUS.—The assignee of J. H. West, druggist, has 


sold the stock to Kresner & Co., who have taken possession, 
GREENWICH.—W. Wells, harness, has failed. 
HAMILTON,.—The O’Brien Wheel Company has assigned 
to J. E. Campbell. The concern was incorporated in 1880, with 
$20,000 authorized capital. 
MANSFIELD.—George H, Winters, printer, has assigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALTOONA.—George W. Yeager, stoves, etc., has assigned, 


ASHLAND.—Thomas Humble, cabinetmaker, has a judg- 


ment entered against him for $244. 

BRADFORD,.—L. E. Dunton, jeweler, has failed, and is 
carrying on the business in the name of his mother, Mrs. A. 
Dunton. 

LANCASTER.—A. C. Welchans, machinist, has been sold 
out by the sheriff on an execution of $350. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Beswick & Kershaw, manufacturers 
cotton and woolen goods, have been sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Theodore Borst, saloon, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff on the 7th inst. Judgments to the 
amount of $2,711 have recently been entered against him. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Henry & Marie Creighton, manufactur- 
ers of carpets, are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 
8th inst. Mrs, Creighton formerly carried on the grocery 
business at the same location, 

PHILADELPHIA,.—Charles M. Hilgert, trading as John 
Hilgert's Sons, Girard Sugar Refinery, has failed, with liabilities 
of $500,000 to $600,000, and perhaps more. Seven judgments, 
amounting to $282,000, have been entered against him since the 
tst inst. It is charged that he obtained about $250,000 by 
the forging of drafts, acceptances, notes, etc. He disappeared 
on the gist ult., and his whereabouts is a mystery. A warrant 
for his arrest has been issued, Everything is now in the hands 
of the sheriff, who, it is believed, will dispose of the same at an 
early date. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles B, Livezey, hats and caps, is 
said to have obtained an extension of two years, and execution 
has been stayed, 

PHILADELPHIA.—A judgment for $7,270 has been entered 
against Samuel R. Reed, manufacturer of shoes, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas Brooks Wright, agent for The 
Consolidation Linseed Oil Company of Chicago, Ill., has as- 
signed to George W. Blabon, He did a large business for 
The Consolidation Company, and was also of The Southwick 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturers whiting. 

PITTSBURGH.—J. W. Holley, commission and produce, has 
failed. 

PITTSBURGH.—James W. Thompson, grocer, is offering to 
compromise at 53 cents. His liabilities are reported to aggre- 
gate $9,000 to $10,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—T. W. Whitely, sewer pipe, etc., has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

TYRONE,.—Ripley & Stewart, jewelers, have been closed by 
the sheriff on an execution of $1,050 in favor of John TD. 
Stewart. 

VENANGO.—F, M. Brookhauser, groceries and harness, has 
been sold out by the sheriff, 


The Cattaraugus 
Banking Company, recently assigned, show $16,658 assets, of 


Hirschkind & Co., wholesale 
clothiers, No. 477 Broadway, assigned on the 2d inst. to Simon 
They began business in March | 
Max Hirschkind is nephew of the senior of the well- 
known house of Hirschkind & Co., clothiers, corner of Walker 
and Broadway, where he was employed for fourteen years: 
The firm which assigned started with $25,000 capital and fair 
The liabilities 
The failure is said to have 
been caused by poor trade combined with an improperly manu- 
The stock is nominally valued at 








miller, feed, ete., has 
failed. On the 28th ult. a judgment was entered against him 
for $6,956 by default, in favor of his wife, for various sums | 


manufacturer cigars, has failed, } 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE,—Rearey & Smith, piping, have assigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA,—Will. H. Clark, bar and billiards, has been 
closed by the sheriff, 


TEXAS. 


JASPER.—J. T. Beaty, grocer, has suspended and is out of 
business. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY.—Cameron & Co, dry goods, 
been closed up by a New York creditor. 


VERMONT. 


NORTH HYDE PARK.—D. C. Smith, general store, has 
been closed by attachment. 


VIRGINIA. 
LOVETTSVILLE.—George Wire, agricultural implements 


have 


and fertilizers, has failed, with $7,000 to $8,000 liabilities and 


$3,500 to $4,000 assets. 


WISCONSIN. 
ELKHORN,.—D. Corbett, saloon, has failed. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

BELLEVILLE.—Fuller, Thomas & Co , millers and produce, 
have assigned in trust. They also did business in Montreal. 

HAMILTON.—James Robertson, dry goods, is offering to 
compromise at 50 cents on the dollar. 

LONDON.—C. F, Ayars, trunk manufacturer, is reported to 
be asking an extension. 

PARKDALE.—Flight & Smith, builders, 


He preferred $1,800. 


have called a 


: I nceting of fexedi 
SYRACUSE, —Stephen Hy Starin; hostery-and gents’ furnish- j ™St*Me Of creditor. 


ings, has assigned to George Leonard. His preferences aggre- 


ST. GEORGE 
in trust. 

WALKERTON,—The Roos Manufacturing Company, not 
incorporated, boots and shoes, are reported to have assigned in 
trust. 


.—John A. Wilcox, general store, has assigned 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


BERTHIER.—The Berthier Beet Root Sugar Company 
(Incorporated) will be sold out during the present month at 


| sheriff’s sale, to satisfy two judgments for $32,000 each, 


MONTREAL.—Wm. McLaren & Co., wholesale boots and 
shoes, being unable to meet their second note of composition, 
falling due August 1, a meeting of creditors was held to make 
a final disposition of the concern, The firm announce a disso- 


| lution of copartnership. Their liabilities are about $58,000 and 


assets nominally $68,000. 

MONTREAL,—Louis Plauffe, boots and shoes, has failed, 
and estate has been sold. - 

MONTREAL,—J. N. Portelance & Co., dry goods, have 
| assigned in trust. 

QUEBEC.—The stock of John Deegan, gents’ furnishings, 


| who failed in February last, is under seizure. 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DANBURY.—Wnm. P. Seeley has been elected president of 
the National Palisquioque Bank, in place of B. B. Kellogg, and 
Martin H. Griffing, Jr., cashier, in place of Wm P. Seeley. 


DAKOTA. 
DEADWOOD.—D. A. McPherson has been appointed 
cashier of the First National Bank, in place of E. F. Kellogg. 


ILLINOIS. 


EAST ST. LOUIS.—The Western Hay Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $100,000. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS,—Pettis, Ivers & Co., dry goods, have dis- 
solved, Pettis, Bassett & Co. succeed. 


KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON.—James M. Graves has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lexington City National Bank, in place of William 
Harting. 

LEXINGTON.—W. D. Kutz has been appointed acting 
cashier of the Hocking Valley National Bank, 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS.—S. Hernsheim & Brother, wholesale 
tobacco and cigars, have been burnt out ; insured. 
NEW ORLEANS.—J. -P. Sarrazin, wholesale tobacco and 
cigars, have been burnt out ; partially insured. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT.—David Preston & Co., bankers, have dissolved, 
John L. Harper having withdrawn. David Preston continues 
under the old style. 


MISSOURI. 


FULTON.—Shields & Magorian, furniture, have dissolved. 
Shields has sold his interest to Joseph Shiesler. Firm style is 
now Shiesler & Magorian. Shields sells on account of wanting 
to change location, he going southwest. 

ST, LOUIS.—Barth & Cochran, packers and provision mer- 
chants, have dissolved. 

ST. LOUIS.—Diehl & Mersman, Broadway Spice Mills, have 
dissolved. A, A. Mersman continues. 

ST. LOUIS.—Flanagans & Richardson, commission, etc., 
have dissolved. J. S, Richardson retired. C: M. and G. M. 
Flanagan continue under style of Flanagan & Co. 

ST, LOUIS,—John Ringen & Co., dealers in stoves, etc., 
have been succeeded by The Ringen Stove Company (Incorpo- 
rated) ; capital stock $20,000, paid up. 

ST, LOUIS.—The Wabash Grain Elevator Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $200,000. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO,—Jay Pettibone, of the firm of Jay Pettibone & 
Co., wholesale liquors, is dead. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The firm of Daniels & Sweet, com- 
mission grain and malt, has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
The affairs of the firm will be settled by Charles C. and William 
L. Sweet, who will continue under title of C. C. Sweet & Co. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Herm. Stutzer, Jr., has been admitted 


as partner in the grain brokerage business of Herm. Stutzer, 
The firm name now is Herm, Stutzer & Co. 


SYRACUSE,—The firm of Barnett & Hamburger, hides and 





tanners, has been dissolved by mutual consent. Gates Barnett 
will continue the hides business, and David J. Hamburger will 
run the tannery at Fulton, 

TONAWANDA.—Lewis Hinkey, of Nice & Hinkey, ship 
chandlers, died July 31. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
PASQUOTANK.—The Albermarle Bank has discontinued 
business. Depositors, it is said, were paid in full, some of them 
taking notes instead of currency, The notes, however, are said 
to be good. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND.—Beckman & Co., of The Northern Ohio 
Woolen Mills, have dissolved. Herman Beckman retires, and 
the remaining partners continue under the style of F, Muhl- 
hauser & Co, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CORRY.—Hare & Co., furniture, were burnt out July 29. 
Loss estimated $40,000 ; insurance $15,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—George Booth & Co., manufacturers of 
tinware and house furnishing goods, have dissolved. John F. 
Conway has withdrawn, and George Booth continues under the 
old style. 

PHILADELPHIA.—R_ B. Grove & Son, wholesale hard- 
ware, have dissolved, and are succeeded by Harry R. Grove 
and Harry E. Winner. 

PHILADELPHIA.— George Philip Lippe, of Lippe & 
Thoma, wrapping papers and printers, died on the goth ult. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Edward Wiler, of Cope & Wiler, coal, 
died on the 26th ult. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Wolf & Reinheimer, wholesale gents’ 
furnishing goods and notions, have admitted William Goodman 
as a partner under the style of Wolf, Reinheimer & Co. 

PITTSBURGH.—James McMasters, of The Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank “and The Union Planing Mill Company, is 
dead. 

POTTSTOWN :—John C. Smith, general store and hotel 
keeper, is dead. 


VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND,.—Christian & Gunn, leaf tobacco, have dis- 


solved, E, D. Christian succeeds. 
TEXAS. 
DALLAS.—E. P. Cowen & Co., sash, doors, ete., have dis- 
solved. F. G. Moore continues, 


LOCKHART.—John K. Blanks, Jr., withdraws from the 
firm of Blanks & Son, general store, selling his interest to his 
brother, James Blanks. The same style will be continued. 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - = 3,000,000.00 


Net SurPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies i in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT 


President. ad Vice-Pres, 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, - GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary, 





VDELLILY. AND CASUALTY CO: 
179 BRoADWAY, NEW YorK. 


CASH CAPITAL, cress sie 
ASSETS ois 5 teiera'e cine cecisletedaacisc iste suiattwieieleie e clestete © 


DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
UWS. GOVERNMENT BONDS... 600060. 000ccrcccve os 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the ‘fidelity of persons holding 
Poations of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts ; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakin| ys required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings, 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. Ricuarps, President, 





JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y. 








RADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


DESCRIPTION OF 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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RICE COMMISSION. 





WORSTED YARNS. 


AN TALMAGE’S 
SONS & CO, 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RiGee 


96 WaLL STREET, NEw_YorK, 
ro, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc, ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 





DWARDJ. HAMMOND & CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 KiILBy STREET, BosToNn, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 





ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 





STEEL PENS: 





J EPH GILLOTI’S 
STEEL PENS: 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GoLp MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 


Pb aes STAMPING CO, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 








Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SHEET METAL WARES, 


Stamped Goods, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 
and Painted Wares, 


flouse Furnishing Goods; 


DOVER EGG aE ee AIR REGISTERS, 
c., &c., &c. 





BELTING AND PACKING. 
VORK BELTING + 
AND PACKING CO., 


\JEW 
LN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, New York. 

JouN H, CHEEVER, Treasurer, 








TE Bioe beh Sates a 


2658 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
ee Fel rio 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SEC Ur ty. 


PAL Ty doe 
YIOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 
R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 








COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather ; 
Exchange Bld'g. 


bs YMAN 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


MNlX, NOBLE & WHITE, 
M Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


if TO EVERY FAMILY, 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 


VERY FINE TEA. 
MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound packer in order to intro- 
duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Address 
MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
RED Hook, DurcHess County, N. Y, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass, 





& JACKSON, 
i Attorneys and Counsellors, 
CHICAGO, 











EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2218 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators, Brewers’ work, Millwrighting and 
all kinds of heavy work a specialgy. Plans and specifications 
furnished when desired. 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
/ ] WW. MILLER, 
e Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. 
S OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 











279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

So RP & ALLEMAN, PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 7A 

33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. MA NUFA CTURERS. 





a eee PARD BARCLAY, BLANK BOOKS, 








Attorney, Win. Bennetts wis acs. Setedsuteee. dcee ene 94 Fifth avenue, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
aaa CARSCALLEN, DISTILLERS, 
Easneten Malsaiea: Jos. S. Finch & Co............. (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa, FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street, 


1 for acter TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


FU 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors BU ee ee 














in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., Witherow & Gordon.............- Mfrs. Whitwell F. B, Stoves. 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CuuRCH STs., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT, W.H. MILLER. J. CROWTHER, JR. GLASS. ° 
— Gegra Macbeth &' Oo... casesceersvagee Lead Glass Chimneys. 
’ ¥ = IRON. 
PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU-| cox ace me 
a BRCERRE NET OT OO cic civ c Siaeengce Ca wer oop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
FA CTURERS. Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ........... Railway tipple, 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
DISTILLERS, z 
Empire Distilling Co......,.....+. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Cologne Spirits. i i 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process: Be nit he Marais W etks: .-.--~ gence BNO. Box 20. 
ENGRAVING, 


IMBERLAND & CO., 
COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 
2 DuQUESNE Way, PirrsBURGH, Pa. 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 

PERFORATED METALS, 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 


E, W. Blatchford & Co. No. 


Chicago Shot Tower Co. 








THE CELEBRATED 
OODLAND FIRE BRICK, 
For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required. 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co,, Pa, 
AND 89 Woop Srt., PitTsBuRGH, Pa. 


 Faoe: NE BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 
WV) UNGr ae ee Ee Ne ry 


STEAM AND Gas FirtinGs, &c, STEAM Pumps, &c, 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1882. 


FERTILIZERS. 
DELAWARE. RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH @ SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers, 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia ; 
Carbonate of Ammonia, ; 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 
AciID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS, 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








ALTON, WHANN & CoO.,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upen guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


EK, T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck, 











BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECTALTY, 














CANADA, 
MONTREAL... os orecsrancs Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 
CANON ClTY. ose enen ses Fremont County Bank. 
DENWADR.....02.se00s .-Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILLE First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. . 
HAR THOR D rev jae ssapaeni American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MACON “isancconieaencetenes R. F. Lawton 
ILLINOIS, 
CTEFCAGO ar metisren dere ern Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE...........4 Central Illinois Banking and Saw 
ings Association, 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON) chase sarees Merchants National Bank, 
STORM JA KB ives eas amieeas Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS............ Union National Bank. 
. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
BOSTON ce cscnee apices cas Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
MGEREDIAIN, eic,0ic'simamanignred Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS (CUDW iris cance ss «. Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
Fi NEW YORK, 
ADDISON |. lix/cuwies ce eiieawoaid ames Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN.... atson & Neyhart. 
BUERALO’. oi scasnsapeesass Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE.........: The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER ..........c0s04 City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRAGUSE ay ies caee vices ee Third National Bank, 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARE C irccseecasevacs was The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
SAIN EOIN ia are ips sina Sinaia nis hhaae G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND... Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 
CLEVBLAND), oc... cesses sex Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD .... .W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA. .Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street, 
PITTSBURGH..... ..-Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH | cas tweresnin Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH... vo sevnswer Penn Bank. 


H 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN ............ R. E, Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASFEVELLE 410). c.. weswavnssre Third National Bank. 
MESMPELIS icin iinjniesrajoanaeetess! First National Bank, 
TEXAS, 
FORT WORTH City National Bank, 





TEXARKANA....... -Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 

TY LER Sa ies aswance . Bonner & Bonner. 

WACO. cpa sara sistas Waco National Bank. 
UTAH. 

SALT ‘LAKE CITY..... 5... Deseret National Bank, 





Nhe BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 

bookkeeping. 
Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 


Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 
Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 


8 CENTS, 
S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES; 


PETROLEUM. 



































D. LUPHER, . | 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Office with M, S. Nicnots & Co., 

N. E. corNER LA SALLE & MADISON ST 
CHICAGO, ILL. tods 

“% ww 

Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Ce 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of 

at low rate of interest. . re 

«a 


I-LI W. ARNOLD, : 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, _ 


No. 25 Broad Street, New Y 
UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES ~ 


A SPECIALTY. - he 
There never was a year that Certificates did not sell at $r. 
or better. is 





IC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 7 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 


238 William Street, New Yo 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold ¢ 
a specialty. ee 


Henry M. Curtis. . Wm. : 
ENRY M. CURTIS & CO, 


a) 
BROKERS IN vedi 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRropuc 
26 Beaver Street, New York. | 

Oil bought, sold and carried on 

LIVINGSTON ROE, ee 


Broker in Petroleum for Expo 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


52 Broap St., NEw YorK, AND OIL C11 
Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase 


of these securities on margin. 


N. F. HItTon. 
ILTON & WAUGH, iy 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, pee, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
THOS. 4. McLAUGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, — 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL Ciry, E 


apt 


a 
aie, 


£0. P. HUKILL, fd 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of c 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. — 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 


EO. W. DARR, “ 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ~ 


OrFIcE, SAvINcs BANK BLp’G, Oi Crry, Pa. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. — 7 
wy, * Te 


+ 
i 


Ce ORGE HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, — 
OILL...CITY,, wPAg i” 


YiOS. B. SIMPSON, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


ae) 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, Om Cr7 
& 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 
H. DUFUR, ‘Oe 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, F 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. __ 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by p r 


V. SELDEN, inom 


. a 
Broker in Crude Petroleum, — 

OLL -CIDNAWBAG ; 

OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON 


OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, Om City, P 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins _ 


[UTtLE, MASTERS & ye 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


‘ae : ' ‘ 
s 


: | | _ BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, AUGUST «, 1882. 9s 
NEW YORK COMMISSION. NEW YORK COMMISSION. CHICAGO COMMISSION. TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


e i HLENS® V HENTZ & iat, ; LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., LEHMAN, Durr & Co., EVERINGHAM & é0,, H. S. Younc. F. I. Younc. 


New Orleans, La. Montgomery, Ala. 
GENERAL ea: OUNG BROTHERS, 
Commission Merchants, 


= we LEHMAN BROTHERS, 
3 Commission Merchants, bes Cc 
_ 8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. otton Factors 


AND 
Advances made on Consignments to . 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through Ur-TOWN OFFicE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO NEW YORK. 


- ert Te AND BOMBAY. Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 


signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NewGass & Co. and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 




























































































Grain Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
* which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special ated jaan regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopucE ExCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





R. HOWARD, 
G FORMERLY OF N, M. Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


=7 
















‘ ae and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
a ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


mf; 4. KENT & CO, 


BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 











Wo. Monr. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FIscHER. 


‘ P MORAN & CO., Core’ T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
“*~* No. 8 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, OHR, HANEMANN & CO., SE er eieaiouny Marchanta GRAIN 
: (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 122 PEARL St. 186 GRAVIER ST. . ie Te. 
yy, 3 2 “ Commission Merchants 
ae. pean To co., E. 4. KENT & CO, New York. NEw ORLEANS, La. | 107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. , 
est eed ois Merchants and Beokaun! a Special Attention given to the execution of Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., No. 68 SouTH SrREET, BALTIMORE, Mp, 







































Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


i —— ia 
| POBERT MOORE & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS. 84 Warren Street, New York. Always ready to make LiBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 


ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins. 





TELD, LINDLEY & CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpwarD M. FIELD. JoHN P. TRUESDELL. Pore C. TEFFT. 


ORAN, LUNT & CO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
2 Exchange Place New York. BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, Pes Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. : 
Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and aeeeen Street, go La Salle Street, South Gay Street, | T. FE. GLENNy. ROP OO7, COLNE 
“3 future delivery will receive best attention. Megha = 84 WARREN STREET, New York. - Y. CITY. CHICAGO, ILL, ALTIMORE, Mp, 








(Fees & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


: Correspondents : 
Mess. FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpoo 


_ Gustavus C. Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins Situ, 
RLES D. MILLER, Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 
PT OPKINS, DWIGHT CAnCOs. 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


©. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 
cial attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 


NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS. 
iva & A. MEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


VERE STRONG &:CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 


bought, sold and carried on margins. 


Cotton Factors and Commission 5) prose! EAB. STRONG. <Go>REYNoLDS, 


Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool, 


TALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YorK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


Hl. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
YAS. O. CORN Gico., 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW York. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 
he PRESTON .&* CO., 
° COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 








RWINM, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





H S. SMITH & BRO, 
COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advanceS made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 


OBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 
"POBERT TANNAHILL & CO., 
re 4 Cotton Commission Merchants, _ 


% COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


cial attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
» contracts, 








AY baw ast W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Roos 18 AND 19.) 











Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
» 


| JARE & SCHROEDER, 
oe Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
4 contracts. 


_ Louris Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
ORES WONIO, SR... & CO. 


Commission Merchants, 
_ No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 











LPN Se OR LE Ree SCO J 
(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co,) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHIcAGo, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK. 


RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 
25 PEARL St., NEW York. 
r 80 So. PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Sr., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 




















ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


MINERAL WOOL. GQ TUART & BROWNE, 


WOOL. 48? TEXTILE FABRICS. 














WEED LONDON 
P. O. Box 2478. iS Hy eae a is COMMISSION MERCHANTS, NEEKLY JOURNAL. 
J..L. Macautay. A. J. Macauzay. as "% . No, 162 WASHINGTON STREET, Cuicaco, Ity.| Wr Q] AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 
ACAULAY & COs 16 CORTLANDT STREET, New York. Grain eo arid asa ° pone a Grain ; also ’ The Organ of the Trade. 
~ ae THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR ippers of all kinds of Produce. 
; Commission Merchants, 





FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING, 


Ge MEL ACR Vato NCU, 


COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 
Room a, CHICAGO, [LL 


W. E. McHenry, FRED. P. RusH & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


VT  FENEX RUSH & CO., 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


Vit C OUELL GP CO:, 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND EON LOIN Ss. 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 

Rooms 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee ee ee 


WOOL, AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


16 & 18 ExcHANGcE PLAcz (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


~ Particular attention saree to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 














GS TABER, HOYT & CO., 


Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
7 - CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOOL, 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


Bop. wa F, cs. 
WOOL, AND TEXTILE FABRICS 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WO O a Sent to all parts of the world. 


Seep aoe yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 











Ties LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


160 & 162 WASHINGTON Sv., CHICAGO. 








Warren Ewen, Jr. Joun M, Ewen 


JPWEN BROTHERS, 


COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 Broap Street, New York. 











Special attention to speculative orders. 





New York CORRESPONDENTS: 
(CORLISS & CO., 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
W OO News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. tpply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


Henry Tuos, Coates, PIERSON C, Royce, 
7, MeO A LES & CO, 
ees) |) 6CCOTTON, 


+ 125 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 











Wo. G. ConkKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 
Goa G, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE ST. (Room 17), Curcaco, ILt. 
Speculative orders a specialty 


Ahlen A. DRIVER. & .CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
EDWARD A, DRIveR. B. F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR, 


BB h wy ou Det hin od oe lier 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Liconomy. 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 
RANK P. MARCH, , 


COTTON BROKER, 
Oo. I21 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
@ future contracts. 





We. iM. Prrer, so - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S. G. PRrIcE, - - - - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 


formerly Sec’y & Treas. St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,-  - { Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


frts oes MARMADUKE & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SouTH CoMMERCIAL ST., St. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


ae 279, 281, 283 BRoADway, NEw York. 
ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 

z Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 

No. 34 New STREET, NEw York. 


_ Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
hanges, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage, 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 








OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low BRoTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


(Vhs WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Room to KENT BUILDING, 
No. 153 MONROE SrreEET, Cuicaco, ILL. 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins, 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 








LAS WE ELON 
COTTON BUYER, 


G o. H. KRAUSE. WILLiAM G, Marsu. 
“EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 

. COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


rr INO; 93 CHURCH STREET, NEw York. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly qatenble feature, 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 












bh ies FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 


No. 303 SOUTH MAIN STREET, 
ST, LOUIS, Mo, 


“CWANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
Ss 17 WitiiaM Street, New York. 


NSON, CAIRNS & CO., ¥OHN SWANSON & CO., 
ERPOOL, ENG, | NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 


TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
¢ 
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FINANCIAL. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 


FINANCIAL. 
POCKET ATLAS 








pee PEABODY & CO, 


1 NASsAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTon. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 













Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





Pete BONDS. 
WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, 
payable in New York, 


Due 1901, 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and Buyers. 


For further particulars inquire of 


A. W. BEASLEY “& CO; 
, 98 Broapway, NEw YorRK. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
\4NADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





Wo. M. EARL, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. DAYTON. 


ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





Dei soe BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers, 





P. K. Dickinson. JuLes E. Bruciere, H.C. DICKINSON, 


SEO BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S, WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


OWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 








No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL, 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


L 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw YoRK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





ae om & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HACKLEY B, BACON. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
LaTuHRoP R. BACON. 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


fees Ss. BALLINGESCO:, 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


POST 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE \ omen NEw YORK. 
STEBBINS & SON, 


G. 
da & Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc, H, STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 











ALGOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD Anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





PAEENAM, & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York. 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


Advances made on approved collaterals. L 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


1 New STREET, 


Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


"ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Or THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


















New special edition just published exclusivery tor the undes- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents ; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. ; 
400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


FE SHAW &° BROTHERS; 


THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE Mea E AGEL Es 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 





BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Securities. 


Interest allowed on 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. | 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JouHN CASSILs. 


VES BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 








CoRNER WALL, NEw YORK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, 


MATURIN BALLOU. 





Kee Y, HUTCHINSON. & CO., 


Einu C. MITCHELL. 


Tuos. A. VYSE. 


Foreign wipe Me and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Col 


of the firm are members of the N. Y. STocK EXCHANGE, 





R LT PARR mor, 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


R. H. PARKS, 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 








Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gro, H. BROUWER, 
Geo, W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex, 


Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Special. 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 





Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C,. C. BROUN, 
W. E, D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VSE VS ON SEER OUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 





UE cocci BROWN & CO,, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 


Buy and sell, 


aterals, 





R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 


No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





R, J. KIMBALL, A, B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 


Established 1859. 





THE 


j Boeke & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


M. S. NICHOLS, Chicago. H. E, DILLINGHAM. 
C. G, WHITE. 





No. 3 EXCHANGE CourT, NEw YorK. 


R. R. LEAR, 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Ete. 






F. MEAD & CO., 
: STOCK BROKERS, 


13 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, 
18 Murray StT., NEw YORK, 


Warehouses : 
115 LAKE ST., ¢uicaco, ILu. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


I. F T. H. CURTIS, 


. MEAD, Rolling Mills : 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 


THOMASTON, CONN, 


Factories: 
WATERBURY, CONN. 








yf H, TAYLOR & COC., 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EX CURSTON GGA K CO: 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


; JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WoRCESTER, Mass. 
TourRIST TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 








Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 











180, ROY NETS eRe OHO) 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges, Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 


margins not entertained. 
(e UARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BoNDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
PosiTIons oF TrRusT. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager, 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


THE 
(Ge NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 





C. O. BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C, H. COLE, CasHIErR, 


THE 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES. 





Established A. D, 1842. 
‘AMUEL LORING, 


PLYMOUTH TACK AND RIVET Works, 


Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burts, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Ja 


FINLAYSON, BousFieLp & Co., Johnstone, Scotland ; 


Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cinei 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhil 
Frankfort-on- 
machine on exhibition at 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the qu 
work the machines would do. i 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. e: 





Nonotuck Machine Twist, | 









Jee P.- SOU LRT CO., 


Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and Nails, 














































R. LEESON & CO. 
LINEN THR ea 


IMPOR LERSS 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 


‘= 
i 


: 25 
and 
FLax MILts, Grafton, Mass. A 

298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851 


ain, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by e 
ew England Manufacturers’ 


Did not exhibit at Paris, 


ONOTUCK SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF we 


Corticelli Spool Silk, 
Corticelli Button-hole Twist, — 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk, 
Florence Knitting Silk, 
Florence Richiog Silk, | n 
Florence Filling ‘S$ 
Silk Hosiery, 


NONOTUCK SILK MIL 


At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. 


SALESROOMS: — f 


y & : 
‘ eS 
19 Mercer Street, 88 West Third Str ; _ 
: NEW YORK CITY. CINCINNATI, Ono. . 
18 Summer Street, 159 Fifth Avena. e Alan. 
BOSTON, Mass. CHICAGO, ILL. ~ 
¥ 


17 & 419 N. Fourth St., 
sail ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





GLOVERSVILLE, N. ¥ 
A ONE-DIP DYE] 


ANADA EXTRACT —— © 
anp DYE-WOOD WORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. — 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, Avera a PERFEC: 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and givin 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known | 
material, These goods are in liquid form, pelea me 9% lbs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about soolbs,each, = 

Price, 10 cents per, lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at s 
price. Manufactured only by ST 

~~ 
BN s 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors 
OrFIcE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U.S, \. 


Tf? VES’ & POPPELE 
Importers’ and sae 
General Commission Merchants, - 
WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, we 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, __ 
BOSTON, Ma 


Agents for THE NEWCoMB-BUCHANAN Co., Louisville, Ky. _ 


Correspondence solicited. 





Packers of 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LARD OIL, — 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 


AND 39 NorRTH MARKET STREET, { BOSTON. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE. (Established in 1842.] FRANK O. SQUIRE. 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. ch 


= zm, , 
WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. — 
“Ail, dantan ld VIIELENS & CO. 


5 CHAuNCcY ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., 
BOSTON. PHILADELP HIA. 


Yarn Commission Merchants © 


AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Ly 


Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, Pho Madeley Mills, 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., 
Office, 8 Chauncey St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also T 
Worsted Spinners, ’ 








Camperdown Mills, 


T. C. STEARNS 


eo 
4 


DEH WAY & STEARNS, 


H. G. DILLAWAY. . iS 
q 


DEALERS IN “ 


Commercial Paper, © 

hice 

No. 53 ConGRESS ST. (SIMMONS BUILDING i 

BOSTON. ie. 

[AWRENCE, POTTER & CO jem 
BANKERS. i 

DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, | ‘ 


W. F. LAWRENCE, : 
Wr Lapeer}... BOSTONS. an davon 
; i 
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WOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Tax Tariff bill failed in the Senate, 
-and there has been no reasonable expecta- 
_ tion that it would pass. The Republicans, 
who alone supported the measure in the 
form in which it was considered in the clos- 
ing days, were not united; while the Dem- 
-ocrats were agreed that no bill should pass 
in that shape, and that no bill to reduce 
_ taxation should, if they could help it, be 
- credited to the Republican party on the eve 
of the congressional elections. The fact 
‘that the Tariff Commission had been ap- 
, “pointed was used as an argument for the 
_ postponement of the question of tax reduc- 
tion. Meanwhile Congress has directed 
that the proceedings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion shall be frequently printed in the in- 
_terim between now and December, so that 
any congressmen who seriously desire to 
_ study tariff questions will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Of course, an effort 
_will be made to do something with this sub- 
ject at the short session; but it is hardly to 
be expected that Congress will accomplish 


e 


in three months what was not done in eight 








months, or that the report of the Tariff 
Commission will greatly add to the general 
stock of information. 

Congress cannot be said to have had a 
due regard to the interests of commerce 
when it reduced the appropriation for the 
payment of the salaries of lighthouse 
keepers. The necessities of commerce are 
not best provided for by increasing the 
appropriations for the improvement of un- 
important streams, and by diminishing the 
attendance upon the lights along the great 
channels of commerce. That, however, is 
what Congress has done. The appropria- 
tion for the payment of the salaries of light- 
house keepers has been so much reduced 
that the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
forced to dismiss a number of -the assistant 
keepers. The effect of this can only be to 
increase the hours of labor for the re- 
maining keepers, and with overwork may 
come negligence, which may result in dis- 
aster to shipping. This is an illustration 
of one of those methods of pinchbeck 
economy which enables some representa- 
tive of an interior constituency to pose as a 
‘“‘watch-dog of the Treasury,” no matter 
how much the general interests of com- 
merce may suffer. 





There has not been a great deal to en- 
courage the bulls in the course of the stock 
market during the past week. It was given 
out on Tuesday last that the differences be- 
tween the leading operators had been set- 
tled, and that other obstacles in the way of a 
new start for the bull movement had been 
removed. The market did then start up, 
and was quite strong until Thursday morn- 
ing, when it began to develop weakness and, 
with occasional rallies, has been growing 
weaker. A suspicion has spread that a good 
deal of stock was marketed on this last rise, 
which was, in fact, a mere turn by one or 
more of the large operators. The temper of 
the street, and of the investing and specu- 
lative public, is still strongly bullish; but: 
the bond market has become very dull after 
its recent activity, which would indicate that 
buyers generally have got filled up for the 
present, and some little time may have to 
elapse before the circle widens enough to 
start another general advance. Taking 
profits is the order of the day among those 
who have them to their credit, and those 
who have not must perforce wait for further 
improvement of the market. 


Returns of the foreign commerce of the 
port of New York for July present the 
following results: The exports of mer- 
chandise are the largest since December 
last, although considerably below those for 
the same month in the two previous years. 
Exclusive of specie, the value of the total 
exports in July, 1882, was $29,912,764, as 
against $31,720,503 in July, 1881, and 
$39,180,227 in July, 1880. With specie 
included, there is an increase of $2,725,620 








over the corresponding month of 1881. 
The imports show a large increase over 


those in July of last year, being valued at 
(including specie) $43,954,598 in 1882, 
as against $36,129,473 in 1881. The stock 
in bonded warehouse has increased over 
$2,500,000 during the month, but this is 
not regarded as an unusual circumstance at 
this seasoh. It has been noticed that the 


proportion of importations of dry goods,’ 


relatively to those of general merchandise, 
has been decreasing for many years. Dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1882, however, 
the proportion of dry goods has increased 
over the corresponding seven months of 
1881 about Io per cent. The total exports, 
including specie, for the first seven months 
of 1882 amounted to $229,123,417, as com- 
pared with $225, 120,263 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1881. The total imports, 
inclusive of specie, for the same length of 
time were, in 1882, $294,895,913, and in 
1881, $279,278,919. The fact should be 
noted that the exports and imports of 
bullion have varied widely in quantity. In 
the first seven months of 1882 the imports of 
bullion and specie have been only $2,113,- 
645; in the first seven months of 1881 they 
reached $30,384,755. On’ the other hand, 
the exports of treasure, which in seven 
months in 1881 were $7,400,249, reached 
in the corresponding period in 1882 the 
sum of $41,492,432. 





Last week the House of Lords adopted 
two of Lord Salisbury’s amendments to the 
Arrears of Rent bill, which would have 
seriously interfered with the spirit of the 
measure. The Commons rejected one and 
modified the other, and the determination 
of the government to make no further con- 
cessions compelled the Lords to beat a 
retreat, much to Lord Salisbury’s discom- 
fiture. Their policy raised a murmur in 
England which the Lords could not well 
have mistaken. The bill will soon be in 
operation now. In Ireland concessions by 
the authorities have stopped the agitation 
of the constabulary. 


No exciting movement has taken place in 
Egypt since the reconnaissance near Ramleh 
last Saturday, from which the British troops 
“‘retired in good order,” a phrase which in 
our war meant de force. They took some 
prisoners, however; but either way the 
game was admittedly not worth the British 
candle; and Arabi has made the most of it. 
Several transports a week are leaving Eng- 
land now with troops, and at Suez, Port 
Said and Alexandria there will soon be 
15,000 to 20,000 men collected. The occu- 
pation of Suez has called forth general 
approval. Any more possible shuffling 
aside, the Sultan will formally issue the 
weak proclamation against Arabi he has 
just presented to the Conference. This 
done, the Conference will dissolve sine die. 
Turkish troops will be sent avowedly to 
help the English in Egypt. At a public 
dinner this week, in a very fine explanation 
of England’s policy, Mr. Gladstone said 
that the great interests of the British Em- 
pire, the burden and honor of prosecuting 











which are now forced upon her, are also the 
common interests of the whole civilized world. 





The resignation of M. Freycinet’s ministry 
has been, followed by the appointment of 
another, with M. Duclerc as premier. It is 
regarded as having undefined Gambettist 
tendencies, though unlikely to exercise 
them in the face of the national Opposition 
to intervention. The excitement of Count 
de Lesseps seems to have partly cooled 
down because of the indifference of the 
powers, by whom his protests are regarded 
at their true value. His antics irritated the 
Conference sometimes, however; and he 
last cabled to Constantinople a threat about 
the determined opposition England would 
everywhere meet in Egypt. No doubt 
such men as Lesseps and John Ninet 
strengthen Arabi greatly. .M. Ninet is 
an intelligent and determined old Swiss 
gentleman of communistic principles, for 
many years a resident in Egypt. Not very 
long ago M. Lesseps was being féted at 
Dover by the promoters of the “‘ channel 
tunnel” scheme. He boasted of being half 
an Englishman, and strongly urged the 
completion of the tunnel as the means of 
bringing into a closer communion the two 
great nations, who-need only know, to ap- 
preciate each other. His subsequent con- 
duct does not convey the impression that M. 
Lesseps is a sincere man. 





We give place elsewhere to asummary of 
the recent report of the British Parliamentary 
Railway Commission. The indefinite and 
inconclusive character of the report, and the 
unsatisfactory and apparently inadequate 
results of the deliberations of the commission, 
have been perhaps necessities arising out of 
the very difficult and complex subject with 
which they had to deal. The publication 
of the report should have an admonitory 
effect upon the public counsels in this coun- 
try, where the railway question is far wider 
and more complex than in Great Britain. 
If in a nation where the legislature is un- 
hampered by constitutional restrictions, and 
where the political system is unified, a com- 
mission approaches the vexed questions of 
railway economy in so tentative a spirit, legis- 
lators in the United States, whose activity is 
not so unrestricted, should reflect maturely 
before adopting sweeping measures of rail- 
way reform. 





London bankers did a very good business 
during the past half year, as, owing to spec- 
ulation, they were able to exact better terms 
for loans. For some portion of the time the 
Bank of England rate, which regulates the 
amount they allow on deposits with them, 
seemed to be against their earning power; 
but they are not practically affected by 
this, for it is estimated that their de- 
posits cost them not over an average of 
% per cent. on their total liability 
upon deposit and current accounts. Lon- 
don banks are inclined to discourage de- 
posit money, relying more for their profits 
on the current account balances which 
their customers are forced to keep. 
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THE TARIFF COMMISSION 
HEARINGS. 

The proceedings from day to day before 
the Tariff Commission are of exceeding 
interest. This not so much because of 
the practical information adduced, as for 
the reason that the conflicting testimony 
presented brings into relief the stupendous 
difficulty of so adjusting a high tariff as 
to protect all interests and oppress none. 
are manufacturers asking for more 
and manufacturers asking for less. On 
the one hand it is alleged that were the 
materials 


Here 


tariff removed from certain raw 
export trade could be developed 
manufactured therefrom, 


producers as the 


a large 
in the articles 
and on the other such 
wool-growers plead for a continifed high 
that their 
sheep go to the shambles. One 
gentleman, testifying for the wage-earn- 
ing classes, asserted the necessity of pro- 
tection against the ‘‘pauper labor” of 
Europe to the extent of 100 per cent. if 
a rate of duty should not make 
certain the desired result. Beyond this the 
workingmen’s advocate asserted that the 
foreign workmen should be debarred from 
coming hither to compete with American 
labor, and so force wages down. The point 
was thus formulated : 


We oppose the importation of cheap labor as an 
rk 

to both employer and workman, and an 
and danger to our government and our 


tariff, and declare otherwise 


must 


lower 


injury 
injury 
institutions. 

This would seem to be a well-defined 
scheme of protection. The American man- 
ufacturer ‘‘must pay Ioo per cent. higher 
wages than his foreign competitor,” while 
the foreign wage-competitor is to be kept 
out if But along comes the 
Protectionist, a recognized organ of the high 
tariff advocates, which, in its issue of this 
week, says: Ve do not believe at all in 
restricting immigration of the Caucasian 
race to the United States.” And so it goes. 
What we had hoped to see on the part of 
both manufacturers and free-traders was the 
submission to the Commission of a well- 
defined scheme for the gradual reduction 
duties, avowedly levied for protection, 
through successive years. We do not know 
any man class in favor of sud- 
denly breaking down the protective system. 
Neither do we know of any one who can 
successfully defend the policy of protection 
per se as a good in itself—an end, rather 
than a means to a desirable end. The end 
sought through protection, unless all the 
early advocates of the so-called American 
system were at fault, is ability to compete 
successfully in the world’s markets, and 
that ultimately means free-trade. 

It is apparent that the policy of the man- 
ufacturers is to urge the maintenance of the 
highest tariffs in the fear that if so much 
as an inch is yielded the result will be to 
break down the existing system. We believe 
this policy to be an erroneous one. To 
condemn it is to be more friendly to the 
manufacturer than he is to himself. Through 
the interference of government manufac- 
turing industry in the United States is in 
an unnatural condition. To maintain that 
this forced condition of affairs must be con- 
tinued indefinitely is to invite the sudden 


necessary. 


of 


of or 


overthrow of the system through popular 
dissatisfaction. Present indications uni- 


formly point to abundant harvests, and all 


classes are in a state of comparative 


faction.. Especially should it be noted that, 


owing to another partial failure of foreign 
grain fields, a renumerative market is again 
assured for our surplus cereal products, 


Let the situation be reversed so far as to 
have an excessive yield of wheat and corn 
in the United Statés and abundant crops 
abroad. The price of wheat in the west would 


before the Commission. 


satis- 




















































go down so a point so low as to bring into 
relief the fact that the price of wheat is 
made in European markets, and that no 
tariff can protect the American farmer from 
the competition of India wheat at Liver- 
pool. The truth is that the revision of the 
tariff must be considered with reference to 
the necessity of developing our foreign 
trade, not by subsidizing steamship lines, 
but by removing, so far as may be necessary 
and wise, the governmental hindrances to 
an increased export trade. 

It is to be hoped that some definite calcu- 
lations as to the relative cost of manufactur- 
ing certain classes of goods will be laid 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


The first session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress has ended. The Congress began 
with liberal promises of genuine reform. 
These promises have been only in part 
fulfilled. It began with the assurance that 
important legislation affeoting the business 
interests of the country would be enacted, 
and that there should be a substantial re- 
duction of taxation. There has been no 
reduction of taxation, and most of the im- 
portant business measures which were pro- 
posed still remain upon the calendars of the 
two houses. It was promised that there 
should be a reduction of expenditures. The 
bills appropriating money, however, show 
a large increase, 

It will not be difficult for any one informed 
as to public affairs to recall the few measures 
of interest to*the business community which 
have become laws. There was at the be- 
ginning of the Congress a desire manifested 
by some gentlemen interested in the exten- 
sion of our trade relations that there should 
be treaties of reciprocity negotiated with 
countries with which by such means our 
commerce could be greatly extended. Bills 
were. introduced to negotiate commercial 
treaties with Canada, with Mexico, with 
several South and Central American coun- 
tries, and with the Spanish West Indies. 
These subjects have been carefully consid- 
ered by earnest men in the committee, and 
reports made upon some of them, but they 
have remained without action except as to 
Mexico, and the appointment of a commis- 
sion to Mexico to negotiate a commercial 
treaty was made by indirection. It was 
incorporated in an amendment to one of 
the appropriation bills, which provided 
$20,000 for the expenses of a commission, 
although no previous authority had been 
given for the appointment of a commis- 
sion. General Grant and William H. 
Trescott are to be the commissioners. 
Our trade has been very greatly injured 
with the countries on the west coast of 
South America consequence of the 
agitation between Chili and Peru. Our 
government has not been successful in 
doing anything to remove the existing com- 
mercial difficulties which exist between the 
two countries, and its policy no longer com- 
mands the respect of those countries. 

The tax was to be reduced upon tobacco, 
matches, bank stamp checks, deposits, and 
on all the articles comprised in Schedule C. 


in 


upon some of these articles, but it suffered 
shipwreck in the Senate. 


The House passed a bill repealing the tax 


The senators of 
the two parties sacrificed the interests of 
the public, and permitted a vast unneces- 
sary burden of taxes to remain upon the 


people, because neither party was willing 
that the other should seem to have any 
credit for the initiative in tax reduction. 
The practical effect ought to be that both 
parties, for declining to consent to tax re- 
duction, should receive general condemna- 
tion. There has been no subject before 
Congress,recently where statesmanship has 
been so subordinated to demagogism and 
the tricks of politicians as the tax reduction 
bill in the Senate. The leaders of both 
parties will doubtless take the stump and 
blame their opponents for the continuance 
of the existing burdens. The pretense will 
be hypocritical. It would be impossible 
that seventy-six honest business gentlemen 
should have failed to pass the reduction bill. 
And the business interests of the country 
ought to hold representatives of both parties 
in the Senate responsible for the failure of 
the bill through the cheapest sort of political 
trickery and chicane. The Republicans had 
a vacillating, wavering, disunited policy. 
The Democrats fillibustered. Neither party 
has a right to say as to the tax reduction 
question, ‘‘I am holier than thou.” 

There was an earnest demand from the 
business interests of the country that a 
bankruptcy law should be passed. Petitions 
from all quarters of the country were sent 
to Congress requesting it. The measure 
lies upon the table in the Senate, from which 
it might have been taken and passed but 
for the quarrels and quibbles of the lawyers. 
There was an effort to secure a much needed 
revision of the patent system; the plan has 
made no progress. 

The attempt to pass some practical meas- 
ure for the regulation of interstate com- 
merce has failed, as all previous attempts 
have failed. The measure started chiefly 
in the House, and the committee spent 
most of its time in listening to the objections 
of the railroads, and has not made any 
serious effort to call up the subject for 
debate. The Nicaragua canal scheme, 
which it was thought might prove a great 
benefit to commerce, particularly to com- 
merce between the Pacific and Atlantic 
slopes, has not received favorable action. 
In fact, it has made no more progress than 
the Eads chimerical ship railway. A curious 
fact in connection with this latter measure 
was that senators who had grave constitu- 
tional objections to the passage of a river 
and harbor bill felt at liberty to vote a 
guarantee of $50,000,000 of bonds for an 
enterprise which proposed to transport 
loaded ships in the air across the Panama 
isthmus. There was a serious effort on the 
part of a few men to do something to build 
up an American commercial marine. The 
project was not successful, owing to different 
theories as to tariff and to general apathy. 
Meanwhile, for another year the American 
flag will be but seldom seen upon the seas. 
The Ways and Means Committee reported 
in favor of a bill permitting the free importa- 
tion of foreign shipbuilding materials to be 
used by foreigners to construct ships in 
this country, but quickly smothered the 
bill by sending it back to the committee 
when it was discovered that an amendment 
might carry which would extend the same 
privileges to domestic shipbuilders. The 
bill to make ships free by amending the 
registry laws meets with little encourage- 
ment, and has no prospect of passage in 
this Congress. These are some of the 
more important measures which failed. 


bill, including the provision for refunding, 
the process of which is now in operation; 




































Among the more important measures 
which did pass were the Bank Recharter 





















































































inasmuch as Congress afterward attemp 
to take the revision of the tariff out of 


of the Geneva Award, and the bill whic 
modifies the existing law as to ton 


the net freight capacity of American ves 
and shall not include the space occupied 
the crew and machinery. This meas 
will be one of very great benefit to 
American carrying trade. At present 
American commerce is unjustly discrim- 
inated against on account of the metho« d of 
levying the tonnage dues. 








MR. POOR'S RAILWAY REPOR 
In our issue of July 22 some comparisons 
were given from Mr. Henry V. Poor ry!) 
Manual of the Railroads of the Unite a, 
States for 1882, showing the decrease in 
railway freight rates from year to- 
Concerning this decrease and Mr. Poor’ 7 
conclusions therefrom, reference is made 
further on. The Railroad Manual may be 
said to stand alone as a compend of inf 
tion upon railway matters, and we avi 
ourselves of the statistics collected there 
to present some additional facts of inte ta 
bearing upon the developments of the ie be 
year. 
The activity in railroad affairs ae 
year 1881 was extraordinary. Nine crt 
sand three hundred and fifty-eight miles o 7 
railroad were built—the greatest number — 
for any one year. The cost of the lines con-_— 
structed during the year was $233,750,0% 
About $75,000,000 were expended on li ent ; 
in progress, and $100,000,000 on old roads, 
improving their tracks, building new statio1 
etc. The totalamount expended inconstru 
tion during the year would approxima 
round numbers $400,000,000. Itis expec 
that the milage to be opened in 1882 
equal that for 1881. Up tothe Ist of June 
1882, 3,677 miles were opened, as again 
1,734 miles for the same period in 1881. Fi 
railroad mileage nearly doubled in the 
from 1870 to 1881. The gross earnings ¢ 
the roads in operation in the United 5tat 
1881 amounted to $725,325,119, an increase 
over the previous year of $109,923, 188. : 
Their net earnings were $276,654,119, as 
against $255,193,436 in 1880, an increase of 
over $21,000,000. “The aggregate current 
expenses were $449,565,071. The amot 
of interest paid on funded debts during - 
year was $128,887,002. Ninetysthreg ia 
lions, three hundred and forty-four thous: 
two hundred dollars were paid in divid 
in 1881, as compared with $77,115,411 
1880. The cost of operating the railroac 
for the year was $449,565,071, or 62 
cent. of their gross earnings. The numb 
of persons employed in operating thi 
the past year averaged about 12 to 
mile of operated line, or 1,200,000 in a 
The number employed in construction \ 
about 400,000, making the total number 
employés about 1,600,000. The numbe 
miles in operation in 1881 was 104,813, 
against 93,671 in 1880, an increase of 11, 
miles. 
In the introduction to his Manual, r. 
Poor endeavors to prove that on the par ; 
of the railroads no monopoly has existed 
fact, and that ‘‘ in no_kinds of business h 
reduction of charges for service perforn 
been so great as that made by railroads, 
and that to such reduction is the Nis pros - 


a : 


O00, 


The tone of rae 
The necessit 


almost wholly due.” 
that of the advocate. 
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defense of the existing railroad system does 
not seem to have been forced upon Mr. 
Poor by any circumstances of the work in 
which he was engaged. But perhaps he 
himself felt that something in the way of 
apology was needed. Let us examine the 
_ grounds of the defense. The evidence pre- 
sented is that from year to year the rates of 
transportation have been reduced. When 
one considers the number, complexity and 
interdependence of forces and interests in 
‘the modern community, that must be 
regarded as a somewhat strange statement 
which attributes “almost wholly” to the 
ion in one direction of a single, though 
werful, interest ‘‘ the vast prosperity and 
ormous wealth of our people.” Perhaps 
if Mr. Poor’s zeal were somewhat wider and 
more many-sided it might be equally appar- 
to him that the carrying interest could 
earcely have grown unless there was some- 
thing to be carried. While the railroad 
managers have been laboring to build up 
vast prosperity of the country, nature 
and human labor, codperating, have been 
iso doing something throughout the coun- 
, and especially along the western line 
the ‘‘march of empire.” Indeed, from 
ome incautious remarks of Mr. Poor, it is 
slain that some notion of this had at times 
en present to hisown mind. He says that 
sole condition of increase of tonnage 
reduction of rates, and, by acknowledg- 
‘that the railroads have always charged 
freight traffic over them all it would 
ear, virtually admits that the internal com- 
xerce of the country has grown, from other 
and previous influences, in spite of, quite as 
nuch as by, the favor of the railroad people. 
What other conclusion could he himself 
have drawn from his statement that ‘‘it is a 
aw in business that rates or profits de- 
pend upon activity of, or extent of, de- 
mand,” and from his other statement con- 
cerning one of the great railroads, that “it 
has always charged all its business would 
bear, and in obedience to this rule it szus¢, 
in the face of constantly increasing compe- 
tition and to meet the wants of its settlers 
~ 2,000 miles inland, continue indefinitely the 
- reduction of its rates.” Mr. Poor contends 
that ‘‘there can be no monopoly in law 
hen the construction of railroads is open 
all.” That may be true; but the com- 
unity has of late been somewhat more 
oncerned about the existence of monopo- 
lies in fact. A new railroad cannot be built 
every day and by anybody who chooses. 
The expense is too vast, and the probability 
‘obtaining the necessary concessions from 
gislatures, too often interested in main- 
ning the status guo, is generally rather 
mote. The existing roads would scarcely 
we been constructed had not lavish con- 
ions been granted them by the people. 
apetition as an active practical force is 
seen to be limited by such considerations as 
hese. Now a monopoly may be erected 
the concurring efforts of many persons, 
well as by the act of an individual. The 


character of the increased purchases made abroad, 
concerning which there have been so many newspaper 
controversies. From the pamphlet before us, issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics, it appears that during 
the last twenty-three fiscal years the values of 
imports into the United States has exceeded those 
of exports fourteen times. Thus, in 1860 and 1861, 
the excess imports noted were respectively $20,040,- 
062 and $69,756,709. In 1862 the exports ran 
$1,313,824 ahead of the imports. Then there oc- 
curred eleven consecutive years wherein the imports 
were heaviest. The difference in favor of purchases 
in foreign lands was lowest during this period in 
1863, $30,371,368, and highest in 1872, $182,417,491. 
It tumbled to $119,656,288 in 1873, and in 1874 the 
balance veered and showed $18,876,698 in favor 
of shipments. In 1875 the imports were again 
heaviest, this time by $19,562,725. But that year 
was the last to date in which purchases during a 
twelvemonth exceeded sales to foreigners. The 
excess of exports in 1876 was $79,643,48r ; in 1877, 
$3151,152,094; in 1878, $257,814,234; and in 1879, 
$264,661,666. In 1880 the balance of trade in our 
favor declined to $167,683,912, but in 1881 it rose to 
$259,712,718, the heaviest recorded with the excep- 
tion of that in 1879. During the fiscal year just 
ended the figures were: Exports, domestic, value, 
$733,073,937 } foreign, $17,277,236; total exports, 
750,351,173. The imports were valued at $724,- 
623,317, thus leaving the value of the exports in 
excess of that of the imports but $25,727,856, 
against almost eleven times that sum in the preced- 
ing year. ‘The total value of the foreign commerce 
is thus seen to be $1, 566,859,456. In the preceding 
fiscal year it amounted to $1,675,024,318, or $108,- 
164,862 more. As shown by the report for eleven 
months of the year, the heavy decrease in exports is 
largely attributable to short crops during 188r. 
Thus the loss in exports of breadstufts in eleven 
months was $76,350,073; of provisions it amounted 
to $29,284,093 ; and on cotton, $47,889,370, a total 
on the three items alone of $150,523,536. This will 
quite corroborate the ‘‘short crop" cry, for the 
total value of exports in 1881-82 was exactly $150,- 
852,010 less than the total for 1880-81. The 
National Department of Agriculture presents some 
data on this point, as follows: 


wood and manufactures, $2,865,011; total increase, 
$73,271,908. The items of fancy goods, fruits, 
tobacco and furs are probably susceptible to being 
classified as luxuries. Their total amount of in- 
crease is $11,705,130, leaving a net excess of imports 
other than luxuries of about $62,000,000 during 
eleven months. It will be recalled that the total 
excess of imports during 1881-82 over those of 
1880-81 was but $81,958,689. 

In the shipments and receipts of coin and bullion 
tables it is noted that, while the total exports were 
valued at $49,412,576, against $19,406,847 in 
1880-81, the imports of coin and bullion were 
but $42,472,390, against $2110,575,497 the year before. 
The exports of the same during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 were, therefore, $6,940,186 in excess of 
the imports. They were nearly $5,000,000 in excess 
in 1879, and almost $4,000,000 ahead of the receipts 
in 1878. During the two years intervening, as may 
be easily recalled, the excess of receipts of coin and 
bullion was, in 1880, $75,891,391, and in 188r, 
$91,168,650. March, 1882, recorded the heaviest 
imports during 1881-82, the value being $68,603, Sor. 
The highest month’s imports of merchandise during 
the last fiscal year was in July, 1881, $52,422,679, 
The heaviest exports of merchandise were during 
December last, the value being $77,061,642, The 
smallest month's shipments were in May last, 
$49,178,968. 


























































for the entire country were, 1881, $42,854,991,31; 
1882, $47,391,988.91. During the latter year tax 
was paid on 3,040,975,395 cigars, an increase of 
358,354,598; cigarettes, 553,401,328, a decrease of 
13,994,655 ; chewing and smoking tobacco, 156,458,- 
033 pounds, an increase of 13,793,396 pounds; 
snuff, 4,866,568 pounds, an increase of 559,174. 
pounds; special taxes of all kinds, of which the 
balance of the receipts consisted, show a decided 
increase, with one or two unimportant exceptions, 
especially as regards dealers in manufactured 


tobacco, from whom there was an increase of 
$118,464.66. 





SILK PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The press of the country has given considerable 
attention of late to efforts made to foster the pro- 
duction of raw silk in the United States. The form- 
ation of silk exchanges or silk associations in 
California, Alabama, North Carolina, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania and New York during the past year 
or so has brought the subject to the surface, It 
has been burrowing underground, as it were, for a 
century or more. Very little has been done in the 
United States to impress the French, Italian, 
Japanese or Chinese silk producers with an idea 
that the American princes were likely to compete 
with the pauper breeders and reelers of those coun- 
tries. Now, however, an interest appears tohave been 
taken in the subject which far exceeds any preced- 
ing silk-producing craze experienced in the United 
States. There yet remains the old drawback, the 
inability of American producers to reel successfully, 
In conversation with representatives of the New 
York (late North American) Silk Exchange, it was 
learned that, strange as it may seem, no successful 
attempts to reel silk in this country have yet been 
made. Mention was made, however, of a new in- 
vention by an American, which, it was said, will reel 
silk by an entirely new method. This machine has 
been manufactured and forwarded to Lyons, France, 
where it has been tried. Mr. Peixotto, the Ameri- 
can consul at that city, writes to the New York Silk 
Exchange that the new reeler is a success. The 
New York people, however, do not appear to be as 
sanguine as our consul at Lyons, for they speak of 
importing a number of French girls, reelers, next 
year, with the intention of reeling silk in this 
city for export or sale at home, as the demand 
may direct. Inquiry was made as to the precise 
difficulty in reeling in this country, and a suggestion 
was offered that several families who had raised and 
reeled silk abroad were supposed to be at present 
engaged in the same business within one hundred 
miles of New York. The reply was that silk reel- 
ing appears to require a skili, a knack as it were, 
which must be, in part at least) hereditary. In 
France and Italy the art of reeling silk is trans- 
mitted from, fathers and mothers to sons and 
daughters while the latter are quite young, and 
among those so taught, it was claimed, could perfec- 
tion only be attained with existing methods. This 
explains why the Exchange contemplates importing 
French girls, reelers ‘‘by birth."" At all events, 
efforts to encourage the raising of silk cocoons in 
this country are being vigorously pushed, A report 
on the number of worms fed and cocoons secured 
during 1881 has been attempted by the Silk Ex- 
change in New York, although with not very satis- 
factory results. Some 15,coo blanks containing 
inquiries were sent out, replies to about one-fourth 
of which have been received. Most of these state 
that from ten to fifty pounds of cocoons were 
obtained by the parties making returns. One 
trouble heretofore existing, however, is brought 
prominently forward by the answers received. Silk 
raisers in California, the southwest, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, regions 
where most has been done in this direction, have 
not in hundreds of instances known where to send 
cocoons to gain a market, As to feeding and 
propagating the worms and caring for their product, 
much has been left undone for want of publica- 
tions containing information on these points, and 
through ignorance of whom or where to inquire, 
These difficulties the new silk associations, as 
may readily be supposed, propose to remedy with- 
out delay. The increase in silk culture literature 
during the past six months has been very large. 
Books, pamphlets and circulars advertising the 
same have been printed by most of the new organ- 
izations referred to, with the intention of supplying 
the 10,000 or 15,000 anxious silk cultivators at the 
lowest cash price. All that remains to be done in 
this direction to follow the usual course is the estab- 
lishment of a silk culturist's organ—one ‘‘dévoted 
exclusively" to his interests, and which shall receive 
the patronage and emoluments falling to such 
periodicals in this age of trade organs. 

Several consignments of cocoons have been 





TOBACCO TRADE OF NEW VORK CITY. 

Trade in leaf tobacco in New York city during 
the past month has beenslow. The sales of western 
leaf amounted to about 1,500 hogsheads, about 700 
of which were for export, with prices steady and 
somewhat firm, but not very bright prospects of im- 
provement. The 1882 crop is expected to be an 
average one. 

As regards the seed-leaf tobacco and cigar manu- 
facturing industries, for months past they have pre- 
sented an anomaly which seldom occurs. While the 
manufacturing of cigars has been active, cigar leaf, 
excepting Havana and Sumatra, has been languish- 
ing. This condition of affairs has been occasioned 
mainly by the crops of 1880 and 188r not yielding 
sufficient material to make the prices asked at all 
reasonable. Cigar manufacturers, therefore, hay- 
ing, as they generally do, large stocks of seed leaf on 
hand, have bought nothing except when they could 
do so below prevailing figures, or some particular 
kind of leaf which they needed, but did not have in 
stock. Sumatra leaf has become quite a prominent 
figure in the cigar-leaf market. Although itis higher 
in price than the best wrappers of domestic growth, 
the uniformity of material it yields and its excellent 
color and burning offset the price and make it 
a favorite with cigar mannfacturers. Its popularity 
steadily increases. This is shown by its increased 
importation. During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1882, the imports into the United States were 
775,000 pounds, against about 35c,0c00 during the 
previous fiscal year. As one ponnd of Sumatra 
tobacco will go as far as two pounds of domestic 
cigar leaf, and give equally good satisfaction to 
the majority of smokers, together with the unsatis- 
factory condition of domestic leaf, its increasing 
popularity is not surprising. The only fault that 
can be found with it is that it has a slightly bitter 
flavor. 

The sales of cigar leaf for the month were between 
10,000 and 11,¢00 cases, of which a large portion 
was 188r Connecticut seconds—the kind of new 
tobacco which generally is first put upon the 
market. Contrary to expectations, the export of 
cigar leaf has been very slow, with no promise of 
improvement. It was thought the crushing out of 
Bismarck's monopoly scheme would make. this 
branch of trade active; but the great cost of 
American cigar leaf, as compared with that of 
Brazil, Sumatra and eastern growths, serves to 
crowd it out of foreign markets. American cigar 
leaf can only be exported at very low prices. The 
present indications are that the 1882 seed-leaf crop, 
except in New York, Ohio and Wisconsin, will be 
much below the average yield. At present Penn- 
sylvania and New England are expected to turn 
out from one-third to one-half less than last year. 
Havana leaf has been fairly active, prices high and 
firm, with sales of about 4,000 bales. 

Despite the protracted tax agitation, with its 
accompanying uncertainty, the manufacture of 
cigars has increased. In New York city tax was 
paid on 69,000,000 cigars last month, an increase of 
nearly 1,000,000 over June, and 5,000,000 more 
than in July, 1881. During the seven months of 
the present year 441,236,000 cigars were produced 
in this city, Over 45,000,000 more than during the 
corresponding months of 1881; 207,000,000 cigar- 
ettes and 3,261,000 pounds of chewing and smoking 
tobacco and snuff. The receipts from tobacco 
from all sources for the fiscal years 1881 and 1882 





Per cent. 

1880, 1881, Decrease, decr’se, 
Cotton, bales.... 6,600,000 5,400,000 1,200,000 18.2 
Wheat, bushels. 498,549,868 380,280,090 118,260,778 23.7 
Corn, bushels. .. 1,717,434,543 1,194,916,000 522,518,543 30. 
Rye, bushels.... 24,540,829 20,704,950 3,835,879 15. 
Oats, bushels... 417,885,380 416,481,000 —-1, 404,33 3 

Barley, bushels.. 45,165,346 41,161,330 4,004,016 8.9 

The only commodity which, in the face of this 
very general decrease in shipments, went abroad in 
excess of the quantity sent in 1880-81 was petro- 
leum. For eleven months of the last fiscal year the 
value of the petroleum shipped from United States 
ports had amounted to $46,563,142, against $34,762,- 
341 in a like period of the preceding year. 

The value of the imports of merchandise into the 
United States during the past year was larger than 
during any previous year, being $724,623,317, 
against $642,664,628 the year preceding, an increase 
of $81,958,689, or 12.7 per cent. The value of free- 
list goods imported (during elevert months) in- 
creased to $192,335,232 from $183,934,018 in a like 
portion of 1880-81, a gain of $8, 4or,214. The 
increase in imports of dutiable articles was from 
$399,809,80r in eleven months of 1880-81 to 
$469,619,570 in 1881-82, or $69,809,769 in favor 
of that portion of the year just completed. It is 
surprising to note that the two conspicuous in- 
stances of decreasing importations in 1881-82 were 
tea and coffee. During eleven months the pur- 
chases of the former were $18,033,127, against 
$19,200,665 in a like period of 1880-81, a decrease 
of $1,167,538. Coffee importations fell from $52,- 
687,265 in eleven months of 1880-81 to $42,322,496 
in a corresponding portion of the past fiscal year, 
the drop being $10,364,769. But it is in the 
articles which have been purchased abroad more 
extensively than usual that interest centers. Many 
well-known journals have of late insisted that the 
excess imports pointed solely to increased pur- 
chases of luxuries. But the following, taken from 
Mr. Nimmo’s report, will hardly bear out that view: 
During eleven months of 1881-82 the imports of 
India rubber and gutta percha exceeded those of a 
like period the year before by $3,182,575; those of 
raw silk, by $2,222,391; breadstufis and rice, 
$8,073,756 ; chemicals, drugs, dyes and medicines, 
$4,686,424; cotton manufactures, $2,821,961; fancy 
goods, $2,022,558; fruits, $5,346,785; raw hemp, 
$2,128,464 ; steel ingots, bars, sheets and wires, 
$6,833,953; potatoes, $3,657,905 ; silk manufactures, 
$6,215,175 ; sugar and molasses, $6,497,688; tin, in 
plates, $2,117,409; tobacco and manufactures, 
$3,111,497; wool and manufactures, $6,176,644 ; 
flax and manufactures, $1,559,875 ; furs and dressed 
fur skins, $1,224,290; railroad bars or rails of steel, 
$1,025,486; leather and manufactures, $1,502,061; 





y travel, and control the traffic on those 
roads. A pooling combination resting on 
an agreement of these carriers to maintain 
ertain rates on the roads they control 
ects a monopoly in fact, however the 
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me may be regarded in law. - 
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STATES FOR 1881-82. 

he preliminary report on the foreign commerce 
the United States during the fiscal year ending 
une 30 1882, in addition to pointing out the falling 
orts and the increase of imports, does a 
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year and a half's supply for the world, which is 
tanked in this country, and the 18,000 to 20,000 bar- 
rels extra, produced daily, appear to pile up the 
weight on the shoulders of those carrying oil pur- 
chased at high figures. Let one of such speculators 
become tired and sacrifice his holdings, and crude 
would unquestionably drop further than we have yet 
seen it. The interest to hold up prices, however, is 
so large and so well equipped that such a break as 
that suggested would only be possible under long 
continued pressure similar to that recently exerted 
by increasing production and constantly growing 
stocks. 

The market during the week has been unusually 
steady, fluctuating from 6oc. to 61. and fractionally 
above. Speculative transactions have been light. 
General business on the Petroleum Exchange has, 
in fact, been restricted. Exports have been limited, 
as shown above, due to want of tonnage. Deliveries 
of oil for shipment abroad have had to go into ware- 
houses at exporter’s expense and risk. The exports 
from the United States for the week ending August 


received by a silk broker at Raleigh, N. C., this 
year, and one of some note at New York. These 
have been shipped to France, where they met with 
ready sale, grading somewhat below the best native 
cocoons in that country. Producers here received 
from 75c. to $1.25 per pound for the cocoons. The 
short crop in Italy last year is said to account for 
the readiness with which the American producer's 
wares were purchased abroad. 

Raw silk pays no duty when imported into the 
United States. Our manufacturers must have the 
commodity. They are reported to look askance at 
the fostering of this industry. One heavy manu- 
facturer is reported to have given as a reason that 
American producers would sooner or later demand 
a tariff for protection against the foreign article. If 
this proved to be the case, and such a tarifi should 
be imposed, naturally the manufacturer would have 
to pay more for his raw material. But this opens 
up a wide subject. 





THE PETROLEUM SITUATION. 





















Connecticut Board of Agriculture has been received. 
There are in it several papers upon commercial 
fertilizers and other cognate topics, and also the 
report of the Agricultural Experiment Station, con- 
taining tables of analysis of foods, fertilizers, etc. , 


Hampshire for 1881 it appears that the debt has 
been reduced during the past year by the sum of 
$139,696.10, leaving the present net liabilities of the 
state of every description, including funded and 
floating debt and all trust funds, $3,372,770.05. 
The total mileage of railroads completed and in 
operation within the state is 1,000.59, not including 
horse railroads. 


of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture contains 
some papers of interest to the agriculturist. Al- 
though the year 1881 was unfavorable over the greater 
portion of the United States, yet the average of crops 
in Massachusetts was well maintained. Owing to 
the lack of late statistics of production, the condition 
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The fifteenth annual report of the secretary of the 


From the annual reports of the state of New 


The twenty-ninth annual report of the secretary 


reiterated, was that the attention of students sh 
be directed rather to the investigation of admi 
trative methods, about which there is so li 
known, than to the discussion of fundamen 
principles, about which there is substantial ag 
ment. - ; 


officers of the New York municipality then 
from the city on pleasure trips or on person 
political business. From the list it appears 
almost all the responsible heads of what is popular 
called the city ‘‘ administration '’ were absent fron 
their posts. The chief executive officer of the city 
among the number. The judges of the higher co 
resident in the city, were conspicuous by the 
sence. A very important case affecting the € 
community, and very especially the citizens 
commercial metropolis, was argued before a 
brought at extra expense from the interior. T 
a very unfortunate—we wish we could say extre 
nary—state of affairs. It demonstrates one fact ve 




























The Sun of Sunday last published a list 











































forcibly—that public opinion, however actively 

intelligently it may be exercised about remote qu 
tions of public policy, concerns itself very little a bout 
the nearer and more important matters that should, 
if they do not, “come home to men's business.” ‘It 
is not strange, in the absence of such checks and con- 
trols as a lively recognition and a vigorous enfo 
ment of the representative principle would se sure 
the citizens of this imperial city, that the offici 
the servants of the people—should come t 
their trusts in the light of very agreeable propert 
That such a spirit exists is a very disagreeable 

of which indications come to the surface eve 







































of agriculture is not reported in figures. An increase 
of 13,095 acres of improved land is reported for the 
year. The increase in the number of sheep was only 
1,650 head. The dairy interest made no increase. 
The wealth of Kentucky in coal may be seen from 
a comparison of the respective areas of the coal 
regions in that state and in Pennsylvania and Eng- 
land. The area of the coal fields of Pennsylvania is 
12,630 square miles ; of England, 6,039 square 
miles; of Great Britain, entire, 11,859 square miles ; 
of Kentucky, 12,771 square miles, or 912 square miles 
greater than those of Great Britain, and 141 square 
miles greater than those of Pennsylvania. The coal 
generally crops out from the sides of hills, and in 
mining shafting is rarely necessary. We take the 
above facts from the report of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture for 1881. There were rectified in the several 
districts of Kentucky in 1880 6,030,034 gallons of 
proof spirits, nearly one-sixth of the number of gal- 
lons rectified in the whole United States. The 
quantities of grains of various kinds used in the pro- 


5 were (crude equivalent) 17,064,707 gallons, against 
8,717,423 gallons the week before. ‘The total ship- 
ments from the United States from January I to 
August 5, 1882, were 394,921,532 gallons, against 
326,103,232 gallons in a like portion of 1881. The 
increase for the present year is, therefore, 63,818,300 


The dullness in the petroleum market during the 
past week has been marked, Speculative trading 
has been engaged in to a certain extent, but exports 
have been restricted. Price for refined, 7c., and the 
lack of tonnage of the proper capacity continue to 
prevent shipments abroad. Mr. Nimmo’s report as 
to exports of petroleum and petroleum products 
during June, 1882, and for twelve months ending 
with the goth of that month, was somewhat of a 
surprise to those outside of the trade, in that a 
noticeable falling off during June was shown, as 
compared with the same month of 1881. This was in 
opposition to the nature of the exports during the 
twelve months ended June 30 last, and, as shown by 
our own statistics, has prolonged itself into the 
exhibit as to shipments abroad during July. Thus, 
the Bureau of Statistics shows that the total gallons 
exported June, 1881, were 61,966,601, valued at 
$5,553,268, and the total gallons exported June, 
1882, were 54,066,294, valued at $4,669,564. 

The concluding month of the last fiscal year there- 


gallons. 





THE HONEY CROP OF 1882. 

The outlook for the honey crop of 1882 is but a 
little better than that of 1881. New York state, a 
leading honey-producing center, will run short of 
its general good average, but this deficiency will be 
offset by gains in Illinois, Michigan and other 
western states, which produced less than usual in 
188r. California promises a quarter crop this year, 
against a total failure in 1881. This will constitute 
the surplus over the quantity of honey marketed in 
1881. The heavy honey year was 1878. ‘The crop 
has not equaled the output of the bees since that 
date. Mr. Joseph M. McCaul, who has just re- 


in the public business is everybody's right, a vig 
care of it ceases to be anybody's business. All th 


not for the negative consolation afforded 

the reflection that the interests of busi cea 
not seem to be affected by their absence fi 
the city. Indeed, the majority of the inh 





turned from a visit to the leading bee-keepers of the 
golden state, states that, placing California's crop of 
honey in 1878 at 720,000 pounds, about a quarter 
crop may be looked for there this season, some 
180,000 pounds, This amount, about go tons, ac- 
cording to the best available reports, will constitute 
the excess of honey produced in 1882 over that of 






















fore witnessed the export of 6,800,307 gallons less of 
petroleum and petroleum products than the like 
month in 1881, the loss in value being $883,704. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30 Mr. Nimmo reports 
that the exports from the United States were: 


EXPORTS YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1882. 



















Gallons. 

Tiluminatings 2... Agraua? | the. prevesiite ae ene era 
Lubricating and res iter «.* "Yo.c23,402 | sections of land in California for grazing and allow- 
Naphtha......2seesseeesererereeeccssesccccsersseces 20,213,098 ing sheep to range across the intermediate plots, tend 
ap tate Se eh POMS ere PEE | EG eee, eee 
: seeded Meme oe bee bas depended. A fire swept across a county or 

au ee , nae YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1881. Bet two in southern California two years ago, and all 
Illuminating... . ; 332,283,045 verdure was destroyed. This discouraged the bee- 
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ly A Br ee eee eee ay Bee it is reported that blossoms will be fairly plenty once 
Valued at.ccs.s. cecssevecssererererersscrseseesenee $40,315,609 | more. This explains the failure of the honey crop 


in that state last year. But the probability of recur- 
rences of fires, together with the grazing trouble, 
point to the steady reduction of the honey product 
in California from now on unless measures are 


This shows an excess of petroleum exported dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1882, of 162,294,328 
gallons, valued at $10,917,097. Exports for July 


were not in excess of those for July, 1881, failing 
to show a total from January 1 to August 5 as much 
in excess of that during a corresponding portion in 
1881, as was the case one month before, on July 8. 
Thus the excess of exports of petroleum during 
the calendar year 1882, to dates named, over that 
sent abroad in like portions of 1881, was as follows: 


INCREASE OF EXPORTS 1882 OVER THOSE OF 1881. 
Gallons, 
69,856,777 


January 1 to July 8 
64,376,298 


anuary 1 to July 15... 

anuary I to July 22... 

anuary 1 to July 29.. 

anuary Ito August 5 
Or 1,038,477 gallons less petroleum shipped abroad 
in excess of like period of 1881 than had been so 
sent on July 8 last. 

The “ statistical position” of petroleum has not 
varied materially from last week. Reports of tor- 
pedoing some of the Mystery wells and renewed 
heavy runs have been received. Word has also 
been sent to this market that a number of new wells 
in supposed rich lands have turned out failures. 
That these rumors, or authenticated reports, as the 
case may be, may be counted on to influence the 
market up or down, is not believed by many opera- 
tors. The comparative steadiness of crude certifi- 
cates at about 61c., in the face of all sorts of 
stories from the heavy producing regions, gives 
color to the current belief that the market is 
specially sustained by those who are so engaged 
to let out others who were pinched with oil at 49@ 
soc. In spite of the fact that the New York 
market is apparently in control of the bulls, 
there are those who look for a big drop in 
oil. Much of the oil stored—from 30,000,000 to 
35,000,000—was purchased at high figures, at prices 
not far from one dollar. This enormous quantity 
of the commodity is being carried, and has been for 
months and months. The yearand a quarter or the 








taken to cultivate bee food in the canons and else- 
where, which plan is meeting with serious consider- 


ation with California bee-keepers. The falling off 
in the honey crop in New York state in 1881, where 
the product had heretofore been uniformly large, 
was due to cold weather in June delaying the blos- 
soming of plants. Later a dry season continued 
the damage already done, so that the western states 
alone this year are expected to present average 
crops. New, York and California being responsible 
for a large proportion of the honey produced in the 
United States, the importance of knowing the situa- 
tion in those regions is at once perceived. 


NOTES FROM STATE AGRICULTURAL 
REPORTS. 

The reports of the Maine Board of Agriculture for 
1881 present some interesting papers on agricultural 
topics. The statistical returns are rather meagre. 
Farm products are said to be gradually and surely 
on the increase. While crops have been fairly 
bountiful, prices have generally ruled high. Grass 
was abundant through the year, and beef was put 
on the market in larger quantities than usual. 
Sheep husbandry is on the increase. Dairymen 
have realized unusually large returns for their year’s 
operations. From an investigation as to the extent 
of associated cheese making in the state, it appears 
that 732,803 pounds were made within the season. 
The apple crop takes the lead of the raw products 
in value, and is increasing rapidly from year to year. 
The crop of potatoes was unusually light, not reach- 
ing half the average quantity, The area of corn 
planted was larger this year than ever before. Im- 


proved methods of culture have reduced the cost of 


its production one half. The growing of sweet corn 
for canning operations is largely on the increase. 


duction of distilled spirits in the state during the 
same year were as follows: Malt, 335,159 bushels; 
wheat, 113 bushels; barley, 4 bushels; rye, 697,630 
bushels; mill feed, 2,736 bushels; corn, 3,215,314 
bushels. 


Reports from the New Jersey State Board of Agri- 


culture and from the Wisconsin Agricultural Society 
are at hand, and contain some very suggestive 
papers on topics connected with the land and its 
culture. 


In one respect, however, these reports are 
disappointing and open to improvement. It is sug- 
gested that the boards of agriculture would render 
their reports much more interesting and instructive 
by incorporating in the same such statistical inform- 
ation as they might be able to collect. ~ 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Some time ago we had occasion to speak of the 
Society for Political Education and its work, and of 
methods of instruction in governmental matters. 
Some of our western contemporaries, and among 
them the Kansas City Yowrnai, in taking up the line 
of discussion, have ventured upon some strictures on 
the results of our higher systematic training with 
which we cannot agree. The Yournal says that 
colleges ‘‘commence educating their students at 
the wrong end of the line. College graduates have 
some fine theories in regard to government finances 
and trade, but when they attempt to apply them 
they fail to strike the proper balance between the 
theoretical and the practical.”’ College graduates 
are not as a class burdened with any particular 
theories of government. Comparatively few of 
them have the taste and patience for political 
investigation, and until within a short period no 
systematic instruction in the elements of political 
science was communicated to students of our col- 
leges. We are surprised that our contemporary 
should endeavor to revive the ancient enmity 
between theory and practice. It should be under- 
stood that a theory is but the science of a practice, 
even as grammar is the science of language. Every- 
body will recognize the absurdity of maintaining 
a contradiction between grammar and language. 
The name “practical man" is too often applied to 
an individual composed in about equal parts of 
ignorance and conceit, whose mental density will 
not permit him to perceive the distinction we have 
pointed out, and who cannot conceive that there is 
no necessary antagonism between the analysis of 
an operation and the operation itself. Events o 
every day, and none more than political events, 
demonstrate that among the most hopeless and 
impracticable visionaries must be classed the so-called 
practical men. The suggestion intended by our 
article, and which, we think, cannot be too often 
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itants would never have been aware of 
condition of things had not the public-sp! 
Sun gone to the trouble of disclosing it. _ 

suggests still another reflection. Perhaps the 
of the matter is that our municipal system i 
heavy, and that this periodical exodus is 
measure of relief, which should be supplem 
by more drastic measures on the part 
citizens. yi 





























































The Berkshire (Mass.) County Eagle of th 
inst. gives a well-arranged statement of the 
tion of the national banks of the county at the 
of business on July 1, 1882. Thére are 
national banks in the county, of which the ent 
assets on the date mentioned amounted to 
345.58. The actual banking capital of ‘the r 
banks is $3,286,738.55, and the net a 
earnings amount to the sum of $1,001,738.55 
43-84 per cent. of the entire capital. The ] 
demand for capital made by the industries of tl 
county is shown by the aggregate of the 
of loans and discounts, which amounted 
$4,407,055.09. Of eight savings banks in 
county the aggregate deposits on July 1, 1 
were $4,340,022.60, as against $4,166,159.14. ; 
assets of the two insurance companies in the 
amount together to $3,648,500.94. The additio 
the assets of the national banks and insurane 
panies and the deposits of the savings banks, 
the very respectable total of $15,628,005.6r. 





The publication of a book entitled ‘‘ Rock 
Minerals and Stocks," by Frederick H. Smith, 
announced by the Ratlway Review. The tabl 
contents, given in a prospectus sent us, is” 
expressive, and even picturesque, if the word 
be ventured in this connection, The book treat 
‘‘world building,” the prime minerals and rock: 
and their elements, their methods of formation ¢ 
their succession. The precious and ind 1 
metals and minerals, including in a separate ch 
coal and oil, in turn receive the author's 
tion. The volume concludes with three cha 
on ‘Stock Companies,” ‘‘Stock Dealing,” ; 
“Stock Tricks.” Why a discussion of these la 
mentioned topics, which seem to have little re 
vancy to what appears to be the main purpos 
the book, should be found between its covers, 01 
at a loss to imagine. 





Too much publicity cannot be given to the re 
decision by Judge Lowell, of the United States Cir 
cuit Court in Massachusetts, concerning the filling 
of holes in punched silver coins with base met |, an 
attempting to pass punched coin with the hol 
filled. The former practice is held by the ¢ 
be an act of counterfeiting, and the latter 
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subject to the penalty provided for the crime of 
passing, or attempting to pass, counterfeit money. 
These practices hitherto have been by many per- 
_ sons regarded as trivial offenses. To all such Judge 
- Lowell’s decision should, through wide publication, 


bea timely warning. 
ae ve 





orn Poerae of British imports and exports for 
“xe, given in the Zconomist of July 22, it appears 
at the total value of imports in 1881 was £397,- 
489, as against £411,229,565 in 1880. The value 
of exports of British produce in 1881 was 4234,022,- 
€ 78, as comparcd with £223,060,446 in 1880. Of ex- 
ports of foreign and colonial produce, the value in 
1881 was £63,060,097; in 1880, £63,354,020. As 
vil be seen the value of the imports in 1881, as 
POT pared with that in 1880, shows a decrease of 
‘ov ver £14,020,000, or3.4percent., while theincrease in 
alue of exports of British produce in 188 over that 
In 1880 was nearly £11,000,000, or about 4.9 per 
cent. The excess of imports over exports was much 
les than in any year since 1875. Of the total de- 
crease in the imports, nearly £7,750,000 was in 
articles of food, and £3,000,000 in manufactured 
articles. In exports to the United States there was 
falling off of about £1,000,000. The export trade 
ith the British colonies has been largely on the in- 
se. The colonies in 1872 took only 26.6 per 
it. of the total exports; in 1881 they took 33.9 
per cent. 
E aes 


lume of the lumber industry in the United States, 
states and territories, for the year ending May 
1880, proves to be a very interesting exhibit. 
N © distinction between the different kinds of lumber 
ed has been attempted, but the elaborated table 


To begin with grand totals, it appears 
“ahaa were in the year named 25,708 lumber 
Is in the United States, with an aggregate capi- 
of $181,186, 122. 
f these mills is placed at $233,367,729. The value 
of the logs sawed was $139,836,869; of mill supplies, 
$6,318,516; and the wages paid to 147,956 employés 
$31,845,974. This gives a total outlay that year 
‘ wages and materials of $178,oor,359, and shows 
a margin between that total and the aggregate value 
__ of products of $55,366,370. If from the latter 10 per 
“cent. of the aggregate capital stock be deducted, to 
allow for interest on plant and ‘“‘ wear and tear," 
there still remains a surplus of $37,247,758, or alittle 
less than 20 per cent. of the entire capital invested 
in this class of industries. One may therefore infer 
that lumbering was a reasonably profitable business 
in the year ending March 31, 1880. It is further re- 
lated that there were during the year named 
-18,091,356,000 feet of lumber sawed, board measure ; 
_ 1,761,788,000 laths, 5,555,046,000 shingles, 1,248,- 
226,000 staves, 146,523,000 sets heading, 34,076,000 
_ feet of spool and bobbin stock, board measure, and 
_ $2,682,608 worth of other products. Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New York, Indiana, 
hio, Maine, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri rank 
the order named as the ten states doing the heav- 
jest lumbering business. Wyoming Territory is at 
the foot of the list—forty-seventh in number. 


* 


i 
b Congress declined to pass two bills which, if 
ed and recognized as a precedent, would have 
ided a number of millions to our present long pen- 
on rolls. One of these bills proposed to give $40 
monthly to all pensioners who have lost one arm or 
one leg; the other proposed to pension the daughter 
of a deceased wounded officer. It is estimated that 
first bill, which passed the House, but was 
cl hecked in the Senate, would have required an an- 
nual payment of $7,000,000. This government has 
been exceptionally generous in the payment of pen- 
sions, its appropriations for this purpose maintain- 
* ing a vast silent standing army. The following are 
ome of the appropriations that have been made for 
pensions from the beginning of the government: 





Reni ws - 8 296,229] 1870... ...-sseeeee+ ++ $28,340,202 
1,310,380 34,443,894 
1,219,768 28,533,402 
1,222,222 29,359,420 
1,100,802 pt gy 
1,034,599 29,456,216 
852,170 28,257,395 
s078, S13 27,963,752 
é 27,137,019 
=) ibe 47, 35,121,482 
549 880 57775174 
25.09 385 50,059,279 
100,000,000 

Pavideisas <isie'« 28,7002 





q The last quarterly report of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture is at hand, and is full and 
interesting, as usual. The care manifested by the 
compiler in collecting and presenting. statistical 
is especially noticeable. Among the fea- 
es of the report are detailed statements of the 
n ante of crops, live stock and fruit in the differ- 


ra 


The total value of the products. 
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ent counties, and meteorological reports from the 
several stations inthe state. MKansas is now harvest- 
ing the largest wheat crop in its history. The state 
average per acre is 20.69, the best average since 1866, 
in which year it was 21.40. In 1882 the product of 
winter wheat is stated at 30,267,836 bushels on 1,462,- 
723 acres, as against 19,164,896 bushels on 1,974,693 
acres in 1881, The acreage of spring wheat has 
decreased 34 per cent. from that of 1881, but owing 
to avery favorable season the stand is in a better 
condition than usual. The spring wheat is expected 
to yield fourteen bushels per acre on 137,503 acres, 
which, together with the winter wheat, will make a 
total product for 1882 of 32,182,878 bushels. Of rye 
there has been an increase in acreage over 1881 of 
138,024 acres, or 207 per cent. Kansas is now 
among the leading corn-producing states. There 
were 4,452,261 acres under corn in 1882, as against 
4,171,554 in 1881, an increase of about 7 per cent. 
It is estimated that with favorable weather a crop 
of 175,000,000 bushels will be harvested. The acre- 
age under oats this year is 54 per cent. greater than 
in 1881. The yield of oats for some years has been 
disappointing, but it is estimated that the crop this 
year will be the largest yet harvested. The acreage 
under potatoes has decreased from 73,507 acres in 
1881 to 59,255 in 1882, or 20 percent. The acreage 
under sorghum in 1882 was 67,967 acres, as against 
45,628 in 1881, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
It is thought by some that sorghum will be exten- 
sively used in future for winter forage for stock. 
The cotton crop is as yet an experimental one. It 
is, however, reported as in good condition, and the 
acreage has increased from 1,294 acres in 1881 to 
1,850 in 1882. There has been a decrease in the 
acreage under flax, hemp and tobacco. The 
increase in the acreage of grasses over last year 
is 38 per cent., or 1,001,110 acres. The increase in 
the cultivated acreage of the state is 1,192,165 acres. 


Some striking facts about the development of the 
new northwest are presented in the annual report 
of the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce for 1881. 
The city embraces some 20,000 acres of land, sur- 
veyed into lots, and has a river front of three miles. 
It has a population of about 65,000. In 1881, 1,161 
new buildings were erected, at a cost of $4,571,700. 
The bank deposits have risen from $6,592,231.11 in 
1880 to $11,112,074.20 in 1881. The loans and dis_ 
counts have increased from $7,233,386.26 in 1880 to 
$10,573,429.37 in 1881. The amount of exchange 
has swelled from $16,637,563 in 1869 to $22,678,142 
in 1874, $51,500,000 in 1880, and $69,800,000 in 188r. 
In 1870 the sales in the wholesale trade amounted 
to $9,813,000, in 1878 to $31,939,500, and in 1881 to 
$51,232,647. The number of employés in the whole- 
sale trade in 1878 was 1,825; in 1881, 3,000. In 
1878 there were 233 manufacturing establishments, 
employing 3,117 persons, with an aggregate vaiue 
of productions of $6,150,900. In 1881 there were 
792 establishments, 8,937 employés, and an annual 
production of $16,071,535. ‘The grain trade is only 
of recent growth in St. Paul, yet the city has now 
three elevators of a combined capacity of 1,585,000 
bushels. The receipts of wheat during the year 
1881 aggregated 5,438,027 bushels ; 4,720,645 bushels 
of coarse grain were handled during the year. The 
value of the flaxseed handled during the year was 
about $550,002. The increase in the lumber trade 
of 1881 was 41 per cent. over that of 1880. There 
were employed in the business represented by St. 
Paul firms 1,473 men. There were 2,881 transfers 
of real estate in 1881, for the aggregate consideration 
of $4,345,091. During the year $563,816 were ex- 
pended for public improvements. 





According to recent parliamentary reports, just at 
hand, the area of land under cultivation in Great 
Britain in 1881 amounts to 32,212,000 acres, as com- 
pared with 32,102,000 acres in 1880, an increase of 
Ir0,000 acres in all. As has been the case for some 
years, the increase is in permanent pasture only, the 
acreage under tillage rather tending to diminish. The 
increase in permanent pasture is 216,000 acres, from 
14,427,000 acres in 1880 to 14,643,000in 1881. Under 
corn crops the area in 1880 was 8,876,000; in 1881, 
8,848,000, a decrease of 28,000 acres. The area 
under green crops was 3,510,000, as against 3,476,- 
ooo in 1880, an increase of 34,000 acres. The total 
area under wheat is 2,806,000 acres, a decrease of 
103,000 acres from 1880 ; and under barley, 2,442,900 
acres, a decrease of 25,000 acres from 1880; while 
under oats the total is 2,901,000 acres, an increase 
of I04,000 acres over 1880. ‘There was an increase 
of 28,000 acres in potatoes. Among the minor crops 
there is a diminution from 8,985 acres to 6,534 acres 
under flax, and from 66,698 acres to 64,943 acres 
under hops. As regards live stock, the one leading 
fact to notice is the large decrease in sheep, from 
26,619,000 to 24,581,000, or about 8 percent. The 


decrease is regarded as the more important because 
it succeeds a decrease which has been going on by 
steps since 1874, when the total was 30,314,000, the 
reduction from that time to the present being 5,733)- 
000, or about 19 per cent. ‘The total number of 
cattle shows hardly any change, the numbers being 
5,911,642 in 1881, as compared with 5,912,046 in 1880. 





In Ireland the figures exhibit changes of a differ- 
ent character. There is a decrease of 53,000 acres 
in the cultivated area. Corn crops have increased 
Io,000 acres. An increase of 6,000 acres under 
wheat is balanced by a decrease of an equal amount 
under barley. Clover, sanfoin and grasses under 
rotation also show an increase of 80,000 acres. The 
decrease in permanent pasture amounts to 170,000 
acres. Green crops have increased 21,000 acres, 
but this is found to be almost exclusively due to the 
large increase of 34,000 acres under potatoes. There 
is a diminution of 10,000 acres in the area under flax, 
and an increase of 6,000 acres under bare fallow. 
The changes as regards live stock are also some- 
what different from those in Great Britain. There 
is an increase of 33,000 in cattle. The decrease in 
sheep, amounting to 303,000, is in much the same 
proportion as the decrease in Great Britain. The 
increase in pigs, amounting to 239,000, is much 
larger, both in numbers and proportion, than that 
in Great Britain, the increase in the latter country 
being only 46,000. 


The agricultural prospects in the United King- 
dom are reported to be unfavorable. But there 
appears to be a considerable difference between the 
outlooks in England and Scotland, as viewed 
respectively by the London Telegraph and the 
Glasgow Herald. The former journal, of July 27, 
recalling the fact that the English farmer has not 
had a really good harvest for eight years, follows it 
with the statement that the gravest apprehensions 
prevail as to the outcome during the present season. 
The extraordinary mild weather experienced by the 
English farmer in April, succeeded by a cold 
blight, ‘‘ charged in many places with saline 
particles,’ withered the foliage and exercised a 
very bad effect on the crops generally. The 
‘‘uncongenial May," followed by a wet June, 
shriveled the wheat, failed to help the grass, and 
let the fruit and hop crops down very hard. 
Potatoes, ‘‘ especially in Ireland,’’ were threatened 
with rot, and the hay crop was seriously interfered 
with. Nosuch unbroken series of interruptions to 
a good harvest have ever been known in England 
since 1876. The Telegraph concludes that under 
the most favorable circumstances the harvest of 
1882 will fall far below a good average. The 
Glasgow Heradd, in discussing the ‘‘ coming harvest 
of Scotland,’ July 26, says it bids fair to be the 
most abundant experienced for several years. The 
hay crop promises to be large, and that of turnips 
‘« will certainly prove”’ 20 per cent. better than last 
year. This is important, as the crop exercises a 
marked influence on the price of feed for cattle. 


The potato acreage is reported to be as large as last. 


year. The wheat fields all over Scotland seem 
thicker than usual with plants, and the heads are 
said to be large and heavy. Wheat, in fact, 
promises to be the best cereal crop in Scotland this 
year, Oats and barley, it is said, ‘‘are coming on 
well." Following these general conclusions, the 
Herald prints-elaborate corroborative reports from 
various Scottish counties. 


The Land Corporation of Ireland, of which Lord | 


Ardilaun was the projector, and to defeat the 
objects of which Mr. Parnell is now planning, has 
issued its prospectus as a limited liability company. 
Its method of capitalization is peculiar, the promo- 
ters actually guaranteeing out of their own money a 
dividend of 5 per cent. to outsideshareholders. ‘The 
nominal capital is fixed at £1,05¢,co0, divided in 
140,000 ‘‘A’’ shares of £5 each, and 3,500 “B” 
shares of £100 each. But only 70,000 ‘‘A"’ shares 
and 1,750 ‘‘B” shares are placed on the English 
market now, andthe ‘‘B"’ shares have already been 
fully subscribed for by the promoters. The circular 
says: ‘‘ The holders of ‘A’ shares will be entitled 
o a preferential cumulative dividend out of profits 
at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum on the amounts 
paid up, and this dividend will be secured by the 
specific appropriation thereto of the capital 
represented by the ‘B’ shares.” The object 
of the company may be described generally 
as to lease and work unoccupied farms, or to 
advance money on security of the land to those land- 
owners who are willing and competent otherwise to 
manage for themselves. It were idle to speculate 
now as to whether the scheme will prove profitable; 
but its boldness of design and the strength of the 
coéperation of already powerful interests, coupled 
with large means, stamp its chances as good. Suc- 
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cess will at least be deserved, and it will certainly 
tax the ingenuity of the League leaders to render 
futile an effort which promises to materially improve 
also the condition of, if not wholly to absorb, the 
very classes from which many of their adherents 
have been drawn. 





Since the crisis in Egypt began there has been 
talk of Italian interests there. Much jealousy has 
been shown in Italy at England's action, and not 
only is sympathy with the rebels expressed, but even 

n ‘Italian legion’’ is forming to help Arabi. It 
will, of course, remain among its admiring friends in 
Italy. Signor Mancini discovered in June that 
the said interests were greater than even those of 
Germany, Austria and Russia. His statement that 
Italy was not going to allow any independent action 
by England and France, and his later announcement 
that Italy's interest in the canal was second only to 
England's, have been contemptibly bolstered up by 
Italian journals, even to the extent of falsifying fig- 
ures. Italy's imports from Egypt last year were 
only 13,000,000 lire, and her exports 14,362,000 lire. 
The Italian tonnage through the canal was only 
113,252 tons, while England had 4,792,117 tons, France 
289,324 tons, Holland 187,900 tons, and Austria 
115,776 tons. So Italy is fifth on the list; yet the 
Diritio coolly placed her third. Politically, too, her 
interests are far inferior to those of Spain or Greece; 
and, much as they may clamor in their fancied 
interests for a share in the ultimate distribution of 
power, Italians and others will, no doubt, wield no 
more authority than they are actually entitled to. 





Now that Corea has opened her ports to com- 
merce, it may be useful, says the London S¢. Fames’s 
Gazette, for manufacturers and traders to have some 
notion of the kind of goods likely to find a market 
in that country. Colonel Venukoff, long a resident 
in Japan, and well acquainted with the nature of 
the trade between that country and Corea, states, 
in a communication to the Paris Geographical 
Society, that white, blue and black cotton goods, 
especially white, are likely to be much in demand. 
As might have been expected, arms and ammuni- 
tion are also likely to find a ready sale; the former, 
however, must be after good patterns, for the 
Coreans have already acquired some knowledge of 
the subject. Broad-brimmed felt hats would doubt- 
less be welcome, and flannels, stockings, boots and 
shoes, saddlery—and, above all, metals and metal 
tools. Colonel Venukoff recommends shipbuilders 
to send a few small steamers to the Corean coast as 
an experiment; he thinks they might tempt the 
people. Not much is to be had in return in the 
way of kind, for the country is still undeveloped. 
Shippers, however, may expect cargoes of wheat, 
wood, copper, skins, furs and a few other articles— 
information concerning which might be obtained in 
the Japanese official reports from Nagasaki. One 
good point is that under the treaties this interna- 
tional commerce is free of all duty on the part of 
the Corean government. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSURANCE SCHEMES IN MISSOURI. 

St. Louis, August 7.—Wild-cat insurance has 
invaded every county in Missouri, and is taking 
an enormous aggregate of money from thought- 
less citizens to enrich men who are in most 
cases unprincipled adventurers, and in some 
instances the confessed graduates of penitentiaries. 
Most unblushingly do these latter wear their shame 
and all the more heartlessly do they rob the poorest 
and least iniormed classes. Although the fraudu- 
lent insurance concerns operating in this section 
are invariably organized upon the assessment plan, 
it is not intended to rank with them the well-known 
benevolent societies which make the insurance of 
lives of members a mere incident to their charitable 
purposes. The insurance features of the Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Knights of Honor, Ancient Order 
United Workmen, and the like, are regarded by our 
state authorities as having been honestly conceived, 
as being faithfully administered, and as not being 
chiefly intended to enrich managers and trustees. 
Yet, as will be seen, such societies are indirectly re- 
sponsible for our present heavy affliction of wild-cat 
insurance. 

Several years ago was enacted a statute for the 
strict supervision of the business of insurance in 
Missouri. It operated well, and for a long time 
there was no insurance to be obtained in this 
state that was not based upon sound principles 
and backed by deposits of ample security. But 
the idea of cheap insurance fastened upon the old~ 
established benevolent societies. They formulated 
the assessment plan to suit their various composi- 
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tions, and widely adopted it. The very nature of 
their plan made it impracticable for them to 
conform to the requirements of the Missouri In- 
surance law. Their united influence easily secured 
a qualifying statute which excepted charitable asso- 
ciations from the supervision of the Insurance De- 
partment. This statute went into effect two years 
ago. Since then the organization of ostensible 
charitable companies has become epidemic in this 
state. Not one in twenty of them has really any 
other purpose than the private gain of the three or 
four persons who organized them. And it is only 
within the last two years that vigorous warfare has 
been made upon such concerns elsewhere. As are- 
sult, during the last few months a lot of scamps who 
have been driven from other states have started 
numerous wild-cat insurance schemes in Missouri. 
Some obtain charters here. Others falsely claim to 
be chartered in other states. Many do business 
without the faintest pretext of legal authority, and 
all claim to be benevolent, and never fail to have 
some synonym for charity forming part of the title 
under which they operate. Some offer premiums 
upon marriage, others upon births. Almost without 
exception the wild-cat concerns promise more than 
can possibly be performed. For instance, a certain 
Indianapolis management devotes itself to iron- 
workers, and has six branches among the laborersin 
this city. It promises that at the end of seven years’ 
membership it will pay the member four dollars for 
Another promises to 
pay at the end of a year $1,000 for an investment of 


every one dollar he invests, 


$20.25. Such concerns, palpable frauds though 
they be, are flourishing and are rapidly making 


their managers wealthy. None of themare licensed by 
our Insurance Department. They workstealthily and 
have high-sounding references, and by means of glil 

solicitors entrap people who do not take the trouble 
to figure out the mathematical impossibility which 
enters into most of their specious undertakings. 
The Insurance Department is trying to banish these 
wild-cat schemes from the state, but their prosecu- 
tion under the present law is only partially success- 
ful. Most of the judges of our courts belong to one 
or another organization which carries on codpera- 
tive insurance, They are necessarily inclined to 
give a very liberal construction to every scheme that 
can show even the color of benevolence. More 
potent than any other influence, however, is the fact 
that a mania for codperative insurance is upon the 
people of Missouri just now. <A large percentage of 
our citizens are not qualified to distinguish between 
the fairly good and the unequivocally bad among the 
many institutions that make a lure of codperative in- 
surance, which, rightly managed, may often prove a 
blessing. It is not the slightest exaggeration to 
state that wild-cat insurance schemes are taking 
more money from the people of Missouri than the) 
(the people) pay as revenue for the support of the 
Federal government. A crisis must come, and it is 
a question of but few months when another storm of 
indignation will sweep this state such as burst here 
twelve or fifteen years ago concerning wild-cat- 
insurance. 





THE 'LONGSHOREMEN'S STRIKE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Philadelphia, August ro.—The ‘longshoremen 
employed in loading grain vessels at the port of 
Philadelphia have taken advantage of the urgent 
demand for their services in the completion of out- 
standing contracts for export to exact an advance 
from $3 to $4 per day. Under the necessity Of 
finishing cargo loading within a specified time, 
many of the boss stevedores yielded to the demands 
of their workmen, and, as the former have no organ- 
ization, the advance has now become general. The 
importance of this concession to the ‘longshoremen 
in its bearing upon the export trade lies in the fact 
that the charges for .stevedore work, which are 
already higher at this port than at any competing 
point on the Atlantic seaboard, are likely to be 
further advanced if the increased rate for labor is 
maintained. The schedule of charges for loading 
grain at New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
compares as follows : 


RATE PER 1,000 BUSHELS. 






In bulk, In bags. 
New York. $2.c0o@ — $7.00@8.00 
Baltimore. . 1.75@2.00 5.00@6.00 
Philadelphi 3.00@ — 7.00@8.00 


The rate for Philadelphia was fixed when the 
wages of ‘longshoremen were $2.50 per day or 25¢, 
per hour, and was not changed when the laborers 
secured an advance to $3, nor by the subsequent 
arrangement allowing them pay for a full day's 
work when any part of a day exceeding five hours’ 
labor had been performed. At other ports the men 
are still paid by the hour, The stevedores claim 
that the increased cost of labor to them will necessi- 
tate an addition of at least $1 per 1,000 bushels; 







and the advance, if established, would be likely to 
divert a large share of the grain export business 
from Philadelphia to New York or Baltimore. 









judge-made law we have, and all the existing rail- 





The 
Maritime Exchange, alive to this phase of the mat- 


ter, has appointed a committee to confer with the 
stevedores and elevator companies, with a view to 


providing some means of averting this contingency. 
Several consultations have been held, and, though 


no definite arrangement has been concluded, it is 


probable that the outcome of the conferences will 
be the, formation of an organization among the 
stevedores, which will be backed by the Maritime 
Exchange and the elevator companies, to resist the 
exactions of the workmen, as well as to promote 
greater efficiency in the service. Encouraged by 
the success of the ‘longshoremen, the grain-shovel- 
lers erhployed in unloading cars at Port Richmond 
struck for an advance from 64c. to 8oc. per car, 
alleging as a reason the increased size of cars 
and the short season for active work. Their de- 
mand was refused, however, and, after an interrup- 
tion of about a day and a half, new men were 
secured by the elevator company at the old rate. 
After two days idleness, finding that their places 
were being filled by the new men, who were willing 
to work at the old rates, the men abandoned the 
struggle and resumed work. 








BRITISH RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 

The following clear summary of the recent report 
of the British Parliamentary Railway Commission is 
taken from the Pall Mall Gazette: 

“ Although the recommendations are mostly good, 
and in some cases excellent, as it has ultimately 
emerged from the wrangle of cross interests in the 
parliamentary committee, the report on railway rates 
and fares is likely to please nobody. On the ques- 
tion of ‘terminals,’ for example, the opinion of 
the committee appears to be dead against all the 


way acts. ‘That might be of no moment, for the 
companies might be right in wishing to have ‘ termi- 
nals’ legalized as part of theircharges. They should 
not, however, support their view by the assertion 
that ‘it is a matter open to legal question whether,’ 
in the case of goods carried short distances, ‘ the 
companies are exceeding their legal powers’ in 
charging these terminals, It has been again and 
again decided that as the law now stands these 
charges are wholly illegal. The committee, indeed, 
confesses as much, for further down in the same 
page it states that it is of opinion ‘that the right of 
railway companies to charge for station terminals 
should be recognized by Parliament, so as to pro- 
vide by a general act that the sums which they claim 
a right to demand for terminals of any kind at each 
station shall be clearly entered in the rate-book or 
otherwise publicly notified at such station,’ and so 
on. We do not think that traders will thank the 
committee for that recommendation, which must, if 
adopted, add one more, and that a well-nigh in- 
superable, difficulty to those now troubling people 
who try to find out what a railway company can 
legaHy charge. 

‘“On the question of preferential rates the deliver- 
ances of the committee are somewhat contradictory 
and not very intelligible except on the assumption 
that both views are indorsed by it—the view that 
preferential rates are protection and entirely outside 
the power of any common carrier to impose, and the 
view that these rates do good to a community by 
letting distant localities enjoy the same market ad- 
vantages as those near at hand. But there are very 
significant admissions and deliverances upon some 
of the points at issue between the two parties. The 
committee admits that it is almost impossible for the 
trader to discover what he ought to be charged for 
the carriage of his goods under existing classifications, 
and says that no general principle or system for 
fixing actual rates was discernible in the evidence of 
the railway managers who appeared before it. 
Their one principle was to put on ‘what the traffic 
would bear, having regard to competition,’ and 
they admitted that they found it impracticable to 
determine with accuracy the cost of carrying ‘any 
particular kind of goods between two stations. They 
might have added that the same impracticability ap- 
plied to all goods traffic. It is conducted on a rule- 
of-thumb principle, and its profitableness or other- 
wise is a matter of rough average or guess. There 
may consequently be reason in the committee's 
strong objection to equal mileage rates, although 
not quite the reason which the report assigns. 
Equal mileage rates, however, with perhaps a fixed 
and invariable allowance for terminals, is what the 
public is likely more and more to insist upon getting. 

‘‘ Where the paragraphs defending preferential or 
‘exceptional rates’ come in, we get the same kind 
of talk upon which we had occasion to comment 
some time ago, and can only regret that the com- 
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mittee has not been better advised, especially as in 
the latter paragraphs of the report it is recom- 
mended that the powers of the Railway Commis- 
sioners should be extended, and that they should 


‘have power to enforce in the interests of the public 


the provisions of the general and special acts affect- 
ing railway companies (exclusive of questions touch- 
ing the safety of passengers), to enjoin and enforce 
obedience, and to give redress in any case of illegal 
charges.’ 


Nay, more, the committee is of opinion 
that the commissioners should have power to order 
through rates when they see fit, provided that such 
order shall not impose on any railway company a 
lower rate than the lowest rate on such railway for 
similar articles under similar circumstances. We 
should like much to know how tasks of this kind are 
to be performed if the commissioners have to con- 
sider the question of undue preference as settled in 
favor of the companies, or to adjust terminals, as 
well as rates. 

““The report is, in short, a very mixed document 
indeed, and will probably lead to nothing of im- 
portance in the way of legislation. Its best points 
are the recommendations about the uniform classi- 
fication of traffic; and the canal proposals, though 
much less strong than those of the draft report, are 
satisfactory, and in the right direction. ‘The pro- 
posals with, reference to the Railway Commission 
are likewise in the main good. ‘That a committee 
composed so largely of railway men should have 
brought itself to support the view that this commis- 
sion ought to be permanent, and ought to have its 
powers much extended, is a very good sign, and we 
can only regret that the deliverance on the question 
of appeals should not have been equally good and 
emphatic. There should be but one appeal from 
the decisions of the commission, and even that 
should only be permissible in questions of law; but 
the committee recommends two appeals—first, on 
the whole case, to the ordinary Court of Appeals ; 
and secondly, on.points of law, to the House of 
Lords. With the one hand, therefore, it would take 
away what the other gives, and so it is more or fess 
all through the report—the more is the pity.” 


CONDITION OF SAN FRANCISCO BANKS. 


The following statements regarding the condition 
of San Francisco banks are taken from the Budletin 
of that city: 

““The figures show steady and gratifying gains. 
The number of savings banks is the same as on 
January 1, 1882, and July 1, 1881, and yet the 
aggregate resources have been materially aug- 
mented, as will be seen in the following comparison : 





Increase. 

Puly'xj-TB8 Li cc aden. caacebnas setae ielenipA0: COL{000 fae kiteett Be 
January 1, 1882 py Bape 
July 1, ROUT ATL sich eae ee _1,607,300 
Increase in twelve months.............+-.+0006 $3,125,700 


“The bank panic of August, 1875, and the creation 
of a board of bank commissioners in 1878, resulted 
in cutting down the number and resources of the 
San Francisco savings banks very materially. It 
was a period of necessary pruning. The hard times 
of 1878, 1879 and 1880 helped to further depress the 
condition of the savings banks in this city. But, for 
a year or more, there has been a healthful reaction 
in their favor, and the resources have now attained 
a good volume. Between January x and July 1 
the deposits increased $1,445,700, while the gain 
for the twelve months is $2,893,400. This increase 
is all the more noteworthy from the fact that the 
rates of interest on deposits have been reduced, and 
are now lower than at any previous time in this 
















city. The aggregated items of the eight San Fran- 
cisco saving banks compare as follows: 
RESOURCES, 
Fuly 1 Fulyt 
Soh P 188. : 1882. 
ank premises........... 20 07,705 
Real estate taken for debt 4; ae) hotles 
Invested in stocks and bon 896,004 15,120,210 
Loans on real estate.... 853,764 25,938,093 
Loans on stocks and bon pe 54! I ra 
Loans on other securities 48 
Money on hand....... 1 5h 15 eats 
Due from banks . eae 543,588 
Other assete Wicaner cee Let hav akis naeiete 559,035 i Bo 
Total agsetsimecescc-sccc maser es $46,891,798 $50,017,481 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up...-...s.e-sseeeeeeeeeee $1,634,620 $1, 
Surplus and reserve fund. , 1,610,446 
Due depositors.........- 43,476.33 33, ate 369, i 
Other Wabilities: 1... sad ccss vin sinevare ven 170,3) 337,430 
Total Habilitics/.t..seeveesc-0les~ss $46,891,779 $50,017,482 


“The banks have been taking in considerable real 
estate in the past four years, incident to a shrink- 
age in values. The line now carried is $139,000 
larger than on January 1, and $265,000 larger than 
it was a year ago. This property is worked off as 
fast as a satisfactory market can be found for it. 
Though much of it is productive after a fashion, it 
is not a good thing for a bank to have too much real 
estate acquired in the way that thishas been, Under 
the law enacted four years ago, a bank cannot loan 
over 60 per cent. of the supposed market value of the 

































































property. It is thought that this provision 
time reduce this real estate item to a nominal fi 
It is no part of a bank's business to dicker 
estate, and great care should be taken not to lo 


the mortgage. The large amount now inv ed in 
stocks and bonds and the decreased amount out on 
real estate is evidence that the banks are pursu’ 

a cautious policy in the matter of real estate lo 
The amount invested in stocks and bonds is $3, 
4oo more than it was six months ago, and $6,22 
more than it was a year ago. Most of the mone} 
in United States bonds. The Hibernia Bar i 
particularly large investor in this way, hol 
three-fifths of the entire amount held by all 

banks. It is noteworthy that this large bank—the 
largest of the kind west of the Missouri ri ve r—h 
only about the same amount in real estate as thi 
German Bank and the San Francisco Savings Ui ion 
The aggregate amount loaned on real e 
et 237,000 less than it was six months ago, 


ed 
ind 


been above the normal level. Recently the Hiber 
Bank put the minimum figure on first-class 
loans at 6 per cent., and the other banks had 
low in all cases where they could not help r 
selves. Some of the bankers did not approve 


soon be upward. It must be admitted that th 
some ground for this assertion. The banks r 
less ready money on hand now than there w 
months or a year ago. There is also less mone 
due from bankers than there was six months 
though more than there was a year ago. C 
ing these two accounts, it is found that the 
have $531,900 less ready money under control + tl 
they had on aiid x, and $156,700 less than 


banks have a Said up capital except the Hi 
but the reserve of that bank is larger than the 
bined capital and reserve of any one of the oth 
banks. The aggregated reserve fund of all | 
banks is now larger than the aggregated 
We believe that this is the first time that 
occurred. It is another evidence of the conser 
policy which now pervades the manages of 
institutions. 

“The nineteen incorporated banks of San 
cisco under the supervision of the Bank Com 
sioners have resources amounting to upward — 
$100,000,000. The several items in this a 


are as follows: 
RESOURCES. 


Bank premises 
Real estate taken for debt.. 
Invested in stocks and bonds 
Loans on rea! estate......... 
Loans on stocks and bonds 

Loans on other securities. . 

Loans on personal security 
Money-on hand.........cscsecesese 
Due from banks and bankers...... 
Other assets os .:0.00:s.<'c0/nia0 snail een wes's Save 


Total resources... .....+0scececssese ar 


LIABILITIES: > 
Capital patd ups... 00... ccc sene subneae teenie een 
Reserve fund and surplus < 
Due depositors. 0... 0c.-se cece sneues 

Other abilities... . cies 102 a vse 0 dewe ee aenne 


Total liabilities. .... 00:00 conesecessannsne ine 

“« Adding the resources of the single national ba 
here, this total is increased to $105,126, 
the same addition the amount of money on 
increased to $11,178,700; the amount due 
banks and bankers to $11,097,800; the capita 


up to $17,347,609; the surplus to $9,809,r00, 
the amount due to depositors to $72,403,900.” 





QUESTION. 

The Boston Herald says: Mr. John L. I 
president of the Tariff Commission, has give 
general view of the work the commission has 
raised to perform. As he sees it, the princip 
‘protection’ is ves adjudicata, and the only q 
tion before the commission is how to revise i 
that the bounties may be fairly distributed | 
the ‘‘infant industries” of the country. We d 
fully agree with Mr. Hayes, and yet his w 
might be used by a man earnestly in favor of 
that is required. We believe in ultimate free-t 
as the end to be sought, but we are by no means 
favor of taking off all the protective duties 
stroke. We recognize the fact that certain of 
industries have been established or artificially sti 
lated by the protective tariff, and we do not wi 
see a change which shall make it impossible 
them to live. But we do believe in a judicious 
sion and a real reduction. We believe that i 
first place the commission should consider 
largement of the free list, and put upon it 
large number of articles which rie eu 
revenue, or which are used in oa 
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_ We believe that the commission should next con- 
sider the simplification of the ingenious complexities 
_ of the tariff, which merely puzzle collectors and 
annoy importers. Next, it should consider the im- 
portant and comprehensive revision and reduction 
‘the duties. Take one article for instance, steel 
Is, which now pay a duty of $28 a ton. Nobody 
n deny that such a duty on present prices is ridic- 
ulous. Steel rails can be bought in England for 
s than $28 a ton. The duty is more than the first 
. The freight across the Atlantic is so much 
ditional protection. The duty can be reduced at 
st one-half. While we do not believe in protec- 
as a permanent policy, we do not understand 
fe any considerable number of people in the 
try desire or would approve of a sudden aban- 
nment of the principle. But at the same time we 
nnot fail to see that the effect of protection on the 
0 sssaries of life is to raise wages and increase the 

of production, preventing us from competing 
h other countries. This is plainly seen in the 
ing trade, where we are obliged to meet our 
Son acommon level. Were it not for protec- 
we could build and sail steamships as cheaply 
anybody, having great advantages for that work. 
do not expect much of the commission. Its 
tion was. a ‘‘dodge"’ to put off, not a measure 
to secure revision and reduction. But, with or 
thout the commission, we shall have both revision 
d reduction soon. ‘The protectionists may have 


CROPS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
The Monthly Bulletin, the official publication of 
th Agricultural Department of North Carolina, in a 
w of agricultural interests for the year, says: 
‘The winter was succeeded by a spring favorable 
yond any in human memory to the maturing of 
eat and the grass crop. To-day these crops are 
vested, and the most cautious admit that never 
ore have the bounties of Providence at this 
on been poured upon us in such abundance. 
The oat crop has attained its fullest perfection. 
With the better varieties, and upon the better class 
of lands, it is hard to estimate the yield. Bunches 
ave been exhibited with stalks, the production of a 
single grain, ranging from 150 to 170. One has 
en placed in the: museum which has 182 stalks. 
owing but 20 grains to the head, the product 
rom one grain is seen to be almost miraculous. 
Sveryone speaks of the abundance and rich golden 
ue of the wheat crop, showing that it ripened in 
erfect health, and giving assurance of a plump, 
_ well-developed grain. Of hay of every kind a 
~ larger crop has or will be reaped than ever before. 
f fruits and vegetables of every kind the supply, 
both in respect to quantity and quality, exceeds all 
experience. It is impossible for any person, how- 
_eyer indifferent he may be to the course of events, 
. to contemplate these resutts, so fruitful of blessing 
- to animated nature, without a feeling of gratitude. 
it 


i; THE CONDITION OF FRANCE. 

: The Manchester Guardiax of late date says: 
“Tt has been the fashion for a long time past to 
egard France as one of the most prosperous coun- 
tries in the world, and there was a great deal in the 
economic history of the republic during the few 
ears immediately following the Franco-Prussian 
ir to strengthen this conclusion. But we have 
ecasionally called attention to circumstances which 
suggest that during the past few years this idea 
y have been exaggerated, and that even ecun- 
ically France has been rather retrograding than 
gressing, while there is much in her financial 
position which justifies anxiety. During the past 
shteen months numerous pessimist articles on this 
ect have appeared in the French magazines and 
“newspapers, and in an article in the Dédats, now before 
us, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu says that the discussion 
of the budget this year begins in a tone very dif- 
ferent from that adopted on previous occasions of 
the kind. Hitherto it has been the custom to speak 
the financial position as~brilliant, and to express 
ited anticipations of surpluses and reductions 
‘taxation; at the present time prudent men are 
en morose, and the most confident have a hesi- 
tating manner. M. Leon Say has thrown a light 
upon the situation which has convinced all French- 
n ‘who have a grain of good sense’ that it is 
me to pause and economize. The floating debt 
ained, or promises to attain, to bewildering 
. M. Leroy-Beaulieu admits that the 
economic position appears satisfactory. But, though 
the imports of raw materials—which he regards as 
‘the best test—show an increase of 2 per cent. for 


only a trifling improvement ; and the increase 

ilway traffic, equivalent to about 2 per cent. 

rage a ry brilliant. The deposits 
re : * : \ 


roe. 
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in the savings banks show an increase of upward 
of .£5,000,000 against last year, but this is probably 
due to the unreasonably high rate of interest 


allowed by the government, combined with the 


withdrawal of money from investment in stock 
exchange securities in consequence of the blow 
given to the confidence of small capitalists by the 
But, whatever the economic 
position may be, the position of the national finances 
In the budget last year the ex- 
penditure was estimated at £114,160,000. To this 
must be added supplementary credits amounting to 
£5,940,000 already voted or to be voted. The re- 
ceipts were estimated at 114,260,000, and the 
revenues for the first six months show an increase of 
2,400,000. Taking these figures we have a total 
estimated revenue of £116,660,000, against a total 
It is true 
that the second half of the year may also show an 
increase in the receipts, and that some of the credits 
voted may not be required; but against these possi- 
bilities M. Leroy-Beaulieu thinks it will be well to 
remember that there are still six months in which 
supplementary or extraordinary credits may be re- 
quired. Leaving out of question all idea of exten- 
sive armaments, France will have reason to congrat- 
ulate herself if an equilibrium in the budget is 
attained, and she escapes the imposition of new 
taxes, whereas she has been taught to expect con- 
The position is due 
to the large increase of expenditure by the various 
Leaving out of the calculation the in- 
crease on account of the public debt, the annual 


recent financial crisis. 


is decidedly bad. 


estimated expenditure of £120, 100,000. 


siderable reductions of taxes. 
departments. 


expenditure has expanded £24,000,000 since 1869, 


and half of this expansion has occurred within the 
The Minister of Finance estimates 
that the new projects already submitted to the 
Chamber by deputies will entail a further expansion 
of £14,520,000, and these projects ‘are perhaps not 
a tithe of those maturing in the heads of other depu- 


last three years. 


ties or influential electors.’ M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
himself is not one of those who regard military ex- 
penditure in north Africa as undesirable; but the 
fact that the state of the finances in general is 
becoming a burning question is not the less likely 
to have influenced the French government in its 
policy with reference to intervention in Egypt." . 


THE FINANCES OF EGYPT. 


The London Bullionist says: ‘‘In 1878 the 
Egyptian revenue amounted to rather less than 
eight and a half millions; in that year the expendi- 
ture was nearly ten and a half millions, of which 
more than six millions were required for the service 
of the debt. Under the new law of liquidation, 


issued July 17, 1880, it was expected that the cost of 


administration, as well as the reduced interest and 


sinking fund of the debt, would be discharged out of 


ordinary revenue, and this anticipation has been 
realized. Thus, in the budget for 1880, the total 
revenue was £8,561,622—(Egyptian pounds, the 


| unit of which is worth about 1od. more than the 


pound sterling). The expenditure was £7,911,622, 
leaving a surplus of £650,000. The budget of 1881 
places the revenue at 48,419,421, and the expendi- 
ture at £8,308,870, leaving a surplus of £110,551. 
Here, no doubt, is a decided improvement, which 
ought in time to have brought relief and com- 
parative prosperity to the country. But the native 
mind has not realized the improvement. The 
fellahin stilf groan under the exactions of former 
years and the burden of a debt of nearly £100,000,- 
ooo. They have not realized the diminished ex- 
penditure of the state, which is to ameliorate their 
lot; and, if the truth were fully told, probably their 
lot is not actually ameliorated; yet there is a pros- 
pect—reasonable to their minds—of a speedy 
amelioration. If, therefore, they really have any 
sympathy with Arabi, the mutinous adventurer, we 
cannot be surprised.” 





THE TELEPHONE IN FRANCE. 


The London Zconomist has the following: ‘A 
demand for a credit of 250,000 francs has been made 
to the French Parliament, by the Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs, for laying down lines of telephones 
in Paris. At present the invention is only worked 
in France by the Société Générale des Telephones, 
which acquired in 1880 three concessions granted in 
1879 to the Gower, Blake, and Edison systems 
respectively. It is working its lines in Paris and at 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Havre and Nantes, 


-and is also laying them down at Lille and Rouen. 


The concessions were only granted for a period of 
five years, and will expire in 1884. The question 
whether they shall be afterward renewed, or the 
service of telephones be afterward exercised by the 
state, has been reserved, and the Budget Com- 
mittee, to which the proposed credit was referred, 
declared expressly in adopting it that the vote did 
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not imply any definite resolution. 
intended for the government to lay down certain 


industry, so as to furnish elements for a decision 


whether the concession shall be renewed in 1884 or 
the telephones be made a state monopoly. The 
French company had on April 12 last 1,630 sub- 


scribers in Paris, 265 at Lyons, 169 at Marseilles, 
170 at Bordeaux, 111 at Havre and 77 at Nantes, 


together 2,422; the total number has since increased 
to 3,200. At the end of December last the number 


of messages transmitted daily was 88,000.” 





HOW MUTILATED COINS ARE PASSED. 

The Philadelphia Record says: ‘‘ Since the United 
States Mint in this city has been authorized to 
redeem mutilated silver coin about 4,000 ounces 
The 
officers who have this matter under their super- 
vision »have observed that the largest amount 
presented for redemption comes from the liquor 
saloons, the beer brewers, and the churches; by 
far the greatest proportion, however, is passed 
upon the market people and upon the small. street 
merchants, who have not sufficient light to enable 
It is suspected that a 
thriving business is carried on by professionals in 
this way, who drill out large quantities of silver 
from the dollars, fill up the holes with thin tin-foil, 
A practice which has been 
detected at the mint, by which much of the muti- 
considerable 
It is simply to fill in the holes with the 


of it have been presented and paid for. 


them to discover the deceit. 


and pass the former. 


lated coin is 
ingenuity. 
ordinary tin-foil with which tobacco is wrapped, 


worked off, shows 


carefully smooth over the surface, and pass it at 


night or in such dark places as to render detection 
extremely difficult. 
of the customers at the redemption counter, it is 
shrewdly suspected that a great deal of silver which 
cannot conveniently be passed in any other way 
finds its way to the church contribution plate.” 





PROSPERITY IN KENTUCKY. 
The following is from a review of the agricultural 


and business situation in the Louisville Courier 


Journal of July 17: ‘‘The extraordinary prodigality 
of nature bids fair to produce a financial situation in 
Kentucky this year which has perhaps never been 


paralleled. The wheat crop may amount to 


16,000,000 or 18,000,000 bushels, an average being 


8,000,000 or 9,000,000. Estimating the home con- 


sumption at 6,000,000 bushels, there will be a sur- 


plus this year of 10,000,000 to 12,000,000, instead o 
2,000,000 or 3,000,c00—a difference in money value 
of $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 of surplus product from 
onecrop. The corn crop, with good weather con- 
ditions hereafter, will approximate 90,000,000 
bushels. Surprisingly large results have been de- 
rived from the vegetable product, the yield of pota- 
toes and cabbage having paid in many instances 
$100 to $300 per acre, and in some $500 per acre. 
About 80,000 barrels of potatoes have been shipped 
north from Louisville within the last three weeks, 
and big prices have been realized. These condi- 
tions of exuberant productiveness are more or less 
common in the whole group of states of which 
Louisville is the geographical center, a not uncom- 
mon sequel of years of extreme drouth.” 


THE CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN 
FRANCE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Zconomist writes : 
“Tn 1880 a reduction of 44 per cent. was made in 
the sugar duty in France, which by successive 
elevations from the necessities caused by the war 


had been raised to 58s. 6d. per hundredweight of 
refined, a duty equal to 120 per cent. of the value of 


the article. The consequence was that the con- 
sumption of sugar in France, which had risen from 
121,421 tons in 1849 to 278,872 tons in 1869, and 
which at the same rate of progression would have 
reached 330,000 tons in 1879, deducting 20,000 tons 
for Alsace, has since remained almost stationary, 
and amounted in 1879, making the same allowance 
for Alsace, to only 290,000 tons. When M. Léon 
Say in 1880 made the reduction in the duty, he 
counted on an increase of 20 per cent. in the con- 
sumption during the first year, and of 10 per cent. 
in the succeeding years. His anticipations appear 
to have been almost exactly realized. In his esti- 
mates of the revenue from sugar in 1881, based on a 
reduction of 44 per cent. in the duty and an increase 
of 20 per cent. in the quantity on which duty would 
be paid, he counted on a sum of 136,254,000 francs, 
and the sum obtained was 135,929,000 francs. The 
average consumption in the three years 1877 to 
1879, calculated in refined sugar, was 252,661 tons, 
and in 1881, 339,822 tons. ‘The apparent increase 
was equal to 34 per cent., but account has to be 
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The credit is 


lines, which will permit of a comparison of the sys- 
tems of working by the state and by private 












































From the clerical cut of many 
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taken of the different mode of levying the duty now 
practiced and the quantity that previously escaped 
the tax. The loss to the treasury by the reduction 
of duty in 1881 was over 49,000,000 francs, com- 
pared with the average of the three preceding years. 
The home production of sugar has so far derived 
little benefit from the increased consumption, which 
has been almost wholly in foreign sugar, the 
imports of which have attained an enormous exten- 
sion during the last two years.” 





CONDITION OF RUGBY. 


The Rugbeian contains the following statements 
about the fortunes of the new settlement: ‘The 
future of Rugby will not-be assured until the lands 
around it are cleared and cultivated. There is no 
fault to be found with the soil, for it is adapted to 
most farming operations and all garden purposes, 
but there has been a singular absence of agricul- 
tural colonists, and the Board of Aid has been most 
unfortunate in the past in not securing suitable per- 
sons for the pioneer work it is so necessary should 
be placed in the hands of men of grit and staying 
powers. The feeble colony started with an amazing 
amount of steam and laudation and promiscuous 
circulation of promissory notes, with a poisonous 
support, although well intentioned, from the news- 
paper press of the country. By some untoward 
misfortune, those who would have made the true 
builders-up of a colony in a new land staid at home 
or went elsewhere, while a host of ‘ Will Wimbles’ 
and hangers-on to an industrious society flooded 
the place, and never haying been trained to work, 
and having no inclination to ‘labor and to wait,’ 
gave the colony such a set-back that it can only 
recover by the insertion of new and vigorous blood. 

“Inconsequence of afalse start, with much promise 
of success, Rugby has fallen back into the ruck, and 
has not as yet ‘secured a place in the running;’ but 
there is no fear of the colony’s ultimate failure if 
those who have care of its lands now will adopt a 
few of the several ways open to them of getting rid 
of their lots to the-right men. A waiting, inactive 
policy will not do this side of a generation; but a 
narrow-gauge railway, a manufactory, an extraor- 
dinary liberal treatment of the first new-comers, and 
an agent or judicious advertisement of the board's 
lands in the centers of overcrowded or less advanta- 
geous farming districts, would so operate as to bring 
to the pockets of the shareholders of the board that 
which is now, we are afraid, the thing that will be 
kept the longest out of them.” 





ATLANTIC CABLE COMPETITION. 


The Zconomist's ‘Monthly Manual’ of July 29 
contains the following : 

‘* Within a couple of months of the conclusion o 
the joint-purse agreement between the Anglo- 
American and the Jay Gould companies, referred to 
in the May number of this ‘ Manual,’ there are two 
new cable schemes started to reopen that competi- 
tion which the Anglo-American directors have sacri- 
ficed so much to prevent. No better commentary 
than this could be afforded on the utter futility of 
these efforts on the part of the Anglo-American 
board. Competition in such an important field is 
bound, sooner or later, to be established, and the 
sooner the original company recognizes this fact 
the better it will be for the pockets of their share- 
holders. 

‘*Had the Gould cables been left to themselves, 
preparations for the laying of the proposed ‘ Euro- 
pean’ and the ‘Garrett’ cables would never have 
been made; and had the Direct United States and 
French companies been left to shift for themselves, 
in all probability we should never have heard of the 
Gouldcompetition. The prospectus of The European, 
American, Canadian & Asiatic Cable Company 
(Limited), which appears this week, foreshadows a 
ninepenny word-rate; and the question now is, 
whether upon the establishment of this or some 
other rival route the Anglo-American directors 
will at once proceed to lower their tariff to 6d, 
or 4d., so as to force the opposition company 
into accepting terms similar to those forced upon 
their predecessors. Should such a course be fol- 
lowed, room will thereby be created for the introduc- 
tion of further Atlantic cable companies. How 
long will the Anglo-American directors take to 
learn that it is the wisest policy to accept the 
inevitable? Time after time they have fought 
against it during the past ten years; and the result 
of each and all of the joint-purse agreements has 
been to leave The Angle-American Company worse 
off than it was before. 


MARKET VALUE OF ANGLO-AMERICAN STOCK, 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

To justify an attachment of personal property the 
affidavit must show the existence of actual facts 
within the knowledge of the affiant ; thathe believes 
the facts exist is not sufficient, is the opinion of the 
Virginia Court of Appeals, in Sublet vs. Cary, de- 
cided in March. 





A confession made by an accused person, while 
he is in prison, to a police officer, may be given in 
evidence against him when neither threats nor 
promises were offered by the officer to induce a con- 
fession, in the opinion of the Supreme Court or 
Louisiana, in The State vs. Alphonse, decided in 


January. 





In order to maintain an action against the trustee 
of a corporation for a debt of the corporation on the 
ground that he has signed a false report, it is nec- 
essary for the plaintiff to show bad faith and intent 
to deceive on the part of the trustee, in the opinion 
of the New York Court of Appeals, in Bonnell vs. 
Griswold, decidedin May. 








A marble slab put on a counter for the purpose of 
ornamentation is not a fixture unless there is an 
intention to annex it to the freehold, and therefore 
it will not pass to the purchaser of the freehold by a 
sheriff's sale, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in Harmony Building Association 
vs. Berger, decided in February. 





A pill in equity asking for an account of profits 
and an injunction for the infringement of a patent, 
which showed upon its face that the patent had 
expired when the bill was filed, will be dismissed 
unless there are such circumstances in the cause 
which render an action at law a difficult, inadequate, 
or incomplete remedy for the complainant, in the 
opinion of the United States Circuit Court, at 
Trenton, N. J., in Campbell vs. Ward, decided in 


May. 





An informer against persons violating the internal 
revenue laws, under the Internal Revenue act of 
January 6, 1872, and the circular of the commissioner 
of July 31, 1873, is entitled to such a percentage of 
the net amount recovered as the commissioner shall 
allow and the Secretary of the Treasury approve, in 
the opinion of the United States Court of Claims, 
in Green vs. United States, decided in June. In 
this case the informer claimed 10 per cent. of the 
sum recovered, which was $87,050.23; he was 
allowed $5,000. . 


oe 

Capital stock was issued to an amountin excess of 
the limit fixed by the charter of the corporation, and, 
the corporation becoming insolvent, its creditors 
sued the stockholders to recover the amount due 
them from the corporation, under their statutory 
liability. Among the stockholders proceeded against 
was A, who held some stock which was an over- 
issue, and some of the shares which were within the 
chartered limit. In this case, Scovill vs. Thayer, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in April, 
through Mr. Justice Matthews, decided that the 
stock issued in excess of amount limited was un- 
authorized and void; that the holder of such stock 
was not entitled to any of the rights or subject to any 
of the liabilities of a holder of authorized stock ; that 
a stockholder of both void and valid stock could not 
set off the installments which he had paid on the spu- 
rious shares against any unpaid balance due upon 
the authorized shares held by him. 





A bank in New York city lent one Bogert $40,000 
ona bundred and two bonds of Bergen county, N. J. 
The bonds were for $500 each, and were all counter- 
signed by Bogert as county collector. Twenty-four 
of the bonds were issued by Bogert while he was 
collector, and seventy-eight had been signed by him 
after his term of office had expired, but the whole 
number were an over-issue of the authorized county 
debt. The other signatures to the bonds were those 
of the director and clerk of the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders of the county, who had signed the 
bonds in blank and intrusted the seal to Bogert. 
The county filed a bill in equity in the United States 
Circuit Court, at New York—Chosen Freeholders 
of Bergen County vs. Merchants’ Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of New York—to compel the bank to 
surrender the bonds for cancellation to protect the 
county from any claim upon them, and got a decree 
to that effect. Judge Wallace, in the opinion, said: 
Although the defendant is a holder of the bonds for 
value, it must be adjudged to surrender them to the 
complainant. As to the seventy-eight bonds coun- 
tersigned by Bogert after he ceased to be col- 
ector, his signature as collector is a forgery, and 
the complainant is for that reason not liable upon 
them, As to the twenty-four bonds issued by 
Bogert while he was collector, a conclusion adverse 


to the defendant is reached upon the constraining 
authority of Buchanan vs. Litchfield, 102 U.S., 278. 
Here, as in that case, the bonds did not contain any 
recitals to show that they were issued in conformity 
with the act of the legislature which empowered the 
municipality to create the obligations. In that case 
the municipality was restricted in issuing its bonds 
to the creation of an indebtedness which should not 
exceed 5 per centum on the value of the taxable 
property of the corporation, to be ascertained by the 
last previous assessment for state and county pur- 
poses. As the bonds did not contain recitals assert- 
ing them to be issued conformably with law, it was 
held that a purchaser for value could not recover 
when it appeared that the restriction had not been 
strictly observed. Applying the rule thus enun- 
ciated, the defendant cannot rely upon its title as a 
holder for value, and must surrender all the bonds 
in suit. 





A fence was built across a street in 1852 by a 
railroad company, and in 1881 an owner of one of 
the houses on the street filed a bill in equity to 
enjoin the company from maintaining the fence on 
the ground that it was a public nuisance. The 
bill was dismissed on two grounds. 1. A court of 
equity will not protect a person against a public 
nuisance unless he shows that he suffers some 
special injury; if his injury is that only which is 
suffered by the public generally, he cannot procure 
an injunction. 2. In this case the complainant has 
been contented with the condition of the street for 
nearly thirty years, and he has slept so long upon 
his alleged injury that he cannot find relief in 
equity. To fail to assert a right promptly is to 
forfeit the privilege of enforcing it in equity, and 
here the delay has been so long continued that 
that alone is sufficient to deny the relief asked. The 
complainant appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania — Cox’s Appeal—who affirmed the 
decree, and dismissed the bill with costs, in April. 


The holder of a check drawn to the order of A, 
and indorsed by him in blank, on presenting it was 
refused payment unless he also indorsed it. This 
he declined to do, and had the check protested for 
non-payment, and then brought an action in the 
Court of Common Pleas, of Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, against the maker of the check—McCurdy 
vs. The Society for Savings—to recover the amount 
of it. McCurdy had judgment for the full amount 
of the check, with interest. Judge Jones, in July, in 
the opinion, said there was no room for doubt that 
when a promissory note, bill of exchange or check, 
payable to the order of any person, and indorsed by 
him in blank, on its delivery to a third person trans- 
fers to the holder the ownership thereof, for the title 
thereto passes by delivery, and he may bring suit to 
recover the amount of the instrument against the 
maker or any prior indorser, upon the refusal of 
the bank or any other drawee to pay the amount 
stated, unless the holder adds his indorsement, as 
though the instrument had been drawn to bearer. 
In each case the liability of the drawee does not 
depend at all upon who actually owns the instru- 
ment; he is only concerned to satisfy himself that 
the signatures of the drawer and of the indorser are 
genuine. A bank is ordinarily presumed to know 
the signatures of its own customers and depositors ; 
but it will not be seriously doubted that, when a 
check is drawn on a bank which is a stranger to the 
payee and his signature, the bank is entitled to 
a reasonable time in which to ascertain the genuine- 
ness of the indorsement before paying a check pay- 
able to order; and, indeed, some of the authori- 
ties seem to justify a bank or banker in calling on 
the holder of such a bill or check, when it is reason- 
able to do so, to furnish proof that the indorsement 
is the genuine one of the payee; but in this case 
neither of these things was required or asked; there 
was no demand by the bank for proof of the signa- 
ture, nor for a reasonable delay to satisfy itself of 
the genuineness of the indorsement; but there was 
simply an absolute refusal to pay unless the person 
who presented the check would indorse it. That 
this refusal to pay without such indorsement is not 
justified by commercial law is, we think, perfectly 
clear. It is an attempt to limit the negotiability of 
such paper, and to fix terms and conditions for its 
payment not warranted by the law or by the drawer 
of the check, and to which neither he nor the holder 
is obliged to submit. The implicit contract of a 
bank with its customers is to pay their checks 
according to the law merchant. 

The bank sought to defeat the action by showing 
that the local usage required the holder of a note, 
check or bill to indorse it; but the court said that to 
make a usage of any particular trade, business, or 
place, binding it must be shown that it was cer- 
tain, established, uniform, reasonable, and not con- 
trary to law. 


AUGUST 12, 1882. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


More foreigners take out English patents annually 
than Englishmen do foreign patents, and the per- 
centage is increasing. During six months of 1882, 
3,102 applications for patents were made to the 
British office, 237 more than in the first half of 1881. 
Of this number citizens of the United States applied 
for 397, France 261, and Germany 250. 





In order to prevent an advance in the price of 
cattle and hogs, due to a short corn crop, the 
Chicago Drovers' Fournal inquires, ‘‘why in the 
name of common sense’ farmers do not plant 
turnips and other root crops when the corn crop 
fails. This plan, it says, need not be adopted to the 
exclusion of corn as feed for live stock, but is a good 
one to “‘ fall back upon,” 


The San Francisco Budletn calls for a chemist 
who can show tanners how to make a good leather 
without the use of tanbark. It appears that the 
chestnut oak is the sole reliance of California tan- 
ners, and that its disappearance in that state prom- 
ises to be a matter of but a dozen years or so. 
Meanwhile, prices for tanbark in the coast counties 
have advanced more than 50 per cent. in the past 
three or four years, and are still tending upward. 


The levying of war premiums on insurance risks 
on teas, owing to supposed danger from passing 
through the Suez canal, has excited apprehensions 
of a rise in that commodity. 
therefore interviewed representatives of several 


the trade on this point. The opinions expressed 
did not indicate the prevalence of a belief that teas 
are likely to advance in price materially from the 
cause referred to. One tea man even found satis- 
faction in viewing the possible closing of the Suez 
canal. He said it would be a good thing for the 
United States, for Europe would then have to im- 
port teas by way of the Pacific lines and our trans- 
continental railways. 


The tenement-house districts in New York have 
been inspected by the Board of Health. It is 
learned that much improvement has been made 
since last year in the matter of keeping these 
heavily populated homes clean and healthful. The 
most notable reform has been made by the Italians. 
The Poles are said to be terribly overcrowded, and 
the least cleanly of any nationality inspected. In 
one tenement where Poles congregate there were 
Ioo persons, comprising 17 families. Some prac- 
tical suggestions for improvement are awaited as 
the outcome of the investigation. After that the 
doing of something in the direction pointed will be 
required to satisfy those who have interested them- 
selves in the inspection. 


Advocates of electricity as a motive power, says 
the London Builiiontst, will be encouraged to learn 
that experiments are about to be made at Berne, 
with a view to the propulsion of trains through the 
St. Gothard tunnel by electric locomotives. The 
primary object is to obtain greater purity of air in 
the tunnel; but it is said that if the experiments 
should prove successful there will be a large de- 
crease of expense in working, as the present system 
involves a cumbrous and expensive combination of 
appliances to promote ventilation. This elaborate 
ventilating process would in that case be unneces- 
sary. The length of the tunnel is about twenty 
miles; the sum of 180,000 francs has been set aside 
for the proposed experiments. 


The somewhat unsatisfactory view taken by the 
Toronto Globe of the statistics of emigration to 
Canada during the earlier months of 1882 has ex- 
cited wide comment. The J/ail of that city natu- 
rally rushes to the rescue with data on the subject, 
which, viewed relatively, will probably ease up on 
the strain caused the patriotic Canadian mind by 
the ‘‘ opposition”’ organ. or the quarter ended 
June 30, 1881, the total number of British emigrants 
into British North America was 9,837. In the cor- 
responding quarter this year the figures are 19,254. 
The Mail finds opportunity to rejoice at this exhibit 
by comparing the rate of increase with the ‘slight 
increase’’ (rate of) in the United States. Thus, 
that journal says, the British emigration to the 
United States during the same periods grew from 
68,364 to 74,407 only, an increase of about 9 per 
cent., against 100 per cent. in the case of the 
Dominion. 





From an article in the Bremer Handelsblatt of July 
22, on the wine trade, we learn that the product of 
the harvest in France, which from 25,000,000 hec- 
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tolitres in 1879 increased to 29,000,000 in 
reached last year 34,138,715 hectolitres, sho 
thus an increase of over 9,000,000 in two years. I 
appears, however, that the German stock, which got 
along apparently well during the winter, 
severely smitten by the frost during the 
spring of 1881, especially in the lower lands. 
quantity produced is far less than usual. é: : 
quality is difficult to characterize because of i 
variety. In some places the wine is hard : 
sour, an effect often caused by the frost. In 
districts there is a wine of fair, middling qual: b 
In still other more favored regions the best sorts are 
described as very good wines, which approach 
character the vintage of 1878. In some places 

phylloxera has appeared, and in one district th 
pest has caused considerable destruction ; but ent 
getic measures are being taken to prevent. 
further extension of the plague, and it is DOR ] 
the efforts made will be successful. 





The orange peel as an article of commerce hi 
received extended notice in the Commercial Bulleti 
In Europe it is related that orange rinds are gat 
and sold to manufacturers of marmalade. — 
York, it is said, is doing a steadily incre: 
import business in orange peel, home scave 
not having succeeded in gathering sufficient re! 
rinds from our own gutters and elsewhere to 
the demand here. The request in this city is 
for the purpose of making marmalade, but is 
the base of medicinal preparations, tonics an 
orange bitters. The chief sources of supply a1 


the West Indies, and of late Florida. M 
peel is worth 9% @1oc. per pound, while Cur 
often runs up to 12c. The values of importations of 
orange peel have been: In 1877, $5,927; in 28 
$7,061; in 1879, $11,487; in 1880, $11,375, and 
1881, $12,088, the total for five years being $47,940 
The first export was made to Havre recently, 2 

sacks, valued at $1,000. There is no du 
orange peel. The Bulletin would not be surp 
however, if the Florida orange peel shippe! 
should demand protection from the > paapes 
Europe. 


An interesting report on the analysis of food by th 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue of the Domir 
of Canada presents the following results: Out « 
1,041 samples analyzed, 260, or nearly 25 per ce 
were adulterated, and 38 returned as doubtful. 
general percentage of adulteration has de 
In 1876 the percentage of adulteration was 51.66; in 
1881, 24.97. Out of 5o samples of bread analyze 
were adulterated and 2 doubtful. Out of ; 
samples of butter 56 were adulterated and 7 dou 
ful. Twenty-two samples of canned fruit 
analyzed and 3 were found to be adulterated. — 
percentage of adulteration of condiments is hi 
than among other articles of food generally, thou 
even here a gradual diminution is noticeable. Out — 
of 126 samples 73 were adulterated. Of 111 samples 
of cocoa and chocolate 14 were adulterated and 11 
doubtful. Of 58 samples of coffee 41 were adul- 
terated. Of 209 samples of milk 42 were adulterated 
and 17 doubtful. Out of 22samples of potted meats 
2 were adulterated and totally unfit for food. “ 
sugar was generally free from deleterious adult r 
tions, though in some the percentage of glucose 
higher than was consistent with purity. Of tea 
out of 80 samples were found to be adulterated. ; 





The claim of The Standard Oil Company, that th 
low price of refined petroleum in western marke 
due entirely to the action of that corporation 
sneered at by the O%, Paint and Drug Repo 
That journal intimates that such extreme low rat 
as exist at the points indicated are more likely to’ 
due to an intention to kill opposition, after which 
is intimated, refined oil will be required to fe 
prices to pay for the existing cheapness of the 
modity. To prove this, a correspondent furnish 
the Feforter with a list of prices charged by” 
Standard Oil Company's agents in southern sta 
where no opposition exists, and which are shov 
be from 5c. to 15c. per gallon for different grad 
(after paying freights) more than is charged at 
at Chicago and Atlantic seaboard cities. The Ga 
veston Mews, in commenting upon the exhi 
remarks that, while the margin of (excess) profi 
according to current quotations of refined petroleum 
at Galveston, is not so large as represented by th e 
Ou, Paint and Drug Reporter's correspondent, 
the point is believed to be well taken. The We 
suggests that, “if any of the opposition refine) 
choose to lock horns with the Standard in this ¢ Cl 
they will find an open field and a fair showing fi } 
the people, not only of Galveston, but of the wh 


state of Texas.” Pw . 











leaders of the week. The Villard party are sup- 
posed to work the latter, and George Osgood the 
Lackawanna and Delaware & Hudson. Reading 
and Jersey Central are largely dominated by other 
influences than the condition of the coal trade, and 
may be counted out; but the Lackawanna Com- 
pany, to judge by the talk of the street, is doing 
about all there is in the coal trade which is worth 
doing. We are assured that the company is earning 
16 per cent. on its stock; but this must be accepted 
on faith, as the concern makes no public reports, and 
the official reports it makes to the state authorities 
in compliance with statute requirements are mar- 
vels of dexterous evasion. In addition to the 
reports of its immense earnings, there are rumors 
afloat now of a coming scrip dividend or something 
of the kind in connection with the extension to Buf- 
falo, Any way, the stock has been put up this week 
to within a fraction of 145, which we believe to be 
much the highest price it ever sold at. At that 
figure there seemed to be a good deal of selling 
done from the inside. The Northern Pacifics and 
Oregon Transcontinental, which is a sort of branch 
company of recent formation, have been put up 
because, it was said, Congress had adjourned and 
there was no more doubt about the company's val- 
uable land grant being left untouched. 

Notwithstanding the bad bank statement, the loan 
market has been very easy this week to all borrowers 
on call, the average rate being 3@3% per cent. 
Long-time loans, however, are generally 6 per cent., 
and lenders prefer to lend on call rather than time. 
It seems now to be a settled conviction in the street 
that the days when money could only be had at % 
or % of I per cent. per day have about passed for- 
ever, because the new law will let into the market a 
large amount of money which in former times was 
withheld when the rate passed the legal limit of 6 
per cent. Institutions which could not afford to 
lend at that rate, but would have done so freely at a 
higher rate, did not care to take the risk involved 
in breaking the law, and so would not lend at all. 
This diminished the supply when the demand 
became sharpest. It will be interesting to note this 
fall how high money does go, and it is generally 
anticipated that the demand for it in Wall street 
later on will be quite active. No gold has been 
exported this week, but the posted rate for sight 
exchange was advanced on Thursday from $4.89 
to $4.89%4, sixty-day exchange remaining at $4.86. 
It was said this was done in anticipation of an 
advance of the Bank of England rate of discount 
that day from 3 to 4 per cent., but no such advance 
was made. 

The truth is there is continued selling of securities 
in this market on London account, and the arbitrage 
dealers have been doing quite a good business buy- 
ing there and selling here, because the London 
market has responded so slowly to the advance of 
our own. This causes a movement of money from 
here to there, and there are still very few commercial 
bills in the exchange market against the export of 
our domestic products. The telk about a rush for 
American securities because of the drop in European 
securities consequent on the Egyptian troubles has 
proved all nonsense. Probably the people who 
gave it out originally knew how nonsensical it was; 
but such stuff does to feed the ‘‘lambs”’ of the street. 
The fear that the Bank of England would raise its 
discount rate was based on the continued depletion 
of its coin reserve, which is now down to 355/,¢, 
against 3634 last week. Consols are still half a 
point or so below par. 

In governments there has been no movement of 
consequence this week. The only feature in this 
market now is the changing the 3's for the new 3s, 
which the Treasury Department is yet engaged 
upon. The following were the closing quotations 
yesterday : 


FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 


Reckoning that the week opened last Saturday, it 
_ may be said to have started with a complete surprise 
to Wall street. This was caused by the weekly bank 
statement, published at noon on Saturdays. The 
tenor of the statement of the previous week every 
one had anticipated. It was expected to be bad: 
_ it was bad; and, owing to the general anticipation, 
, _its effect had been discounted. But the expectation 
_ in regard to last Saturday's statement had been just 
_ as wide and confident that it would be very good, 
because of large payments by the Treasury during 
the week. ‘‘Good bank statement to-morrow. 
Help the market wonderfully,"’ said everybody on 
_ Friday. So when the bank statement did come 
out, and instead of being very good was found 
to be very bad indeed, the average Wall street 
_ operator felt as if he had been suddenly hit 
_ with a sharp blow in the region of the diaphram. 
_ He gasped, and thought there must be a mistake 
_ somewhere. Then everybody fell to discussing the 
matter, and some said that the statement had been 
; “cooked,” and others that some one had been lock- 
_ing up money; while a few remarked that no state- 
‘ment was so easily explainable, and it was just what 
: they had anticipated. The scope for dispute as to 
_ the actual condition of the associated banks will be 
: “understood when it is remembered that the state- 
_ ment of their financial condition and the movements 
of money for the week is made up on a system of 
averages,"’ which ingeniously conceals their actual 
condition as they stood when the report was made. 
The banks have adopted this system to prevent a 
_ too inquisitive public knowing more about their 
affairs than the bank managers would like. 
However, the effect of the statement on the stock 
market must have disappointed those who expected 
it to produce a general throwing over of stocks, if 
any such there were. It did exert a depressing 
influence, because it seemed to indicate that a 
_ stringency in the loan market was coming much 
sooner than had been anticipated; but there was no 
pressure to sell. The market was heavy and drag- 
_ ging, and so continued through Monday’; yet it did 
_ not seem so heavy but that a little vigorous buying 
r by some one of the big operators would start it 
up again. The general talk was that the big oper- 
ators were keeping the market down to buy 
upon; that the trouble about the shorts in 
Northwest was not settled; that Mr. Keene was 
anxious to get a new line of stocks; that too 
many of Mr. Sage’s “calls” were close to the 
market prices; and it was rumored that it was he 
~ who had locked up several millions of money and 
ve produced the bad bank statement. When all these 
obstacles were out of the way, the matket would 
again start up, and all would be lovely. People, 
therefore, were more inclined to hold on to their 
stocks and wait, rather than -throw them over. On 
Tuesday it was announced that the various obstacles 
had been removed, and now the great operators 
- were united for another forward movement. The 
b ‘market did seem to have turned, and the prices of a 
good many stocks went up steadily, but the move- 
ment lost all its force by Thursday, for after a 
"strong opening (such as is usually made when 
selling is going to be the order of the day) the 
market fell back slowly to the close, under very free 
sales of stock. The decline, however, averaged 
: only about a fraction over 1 per cent. Yesterday 
_ the market opened with some show of strength, 
but almost immediately weakened, and so continued 
‘through the day. 
- One of the features of the market which puzzles 
not a few people is the marked heaviness of Lake 
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Shore and New York Central, the two leading Van- Aug. 4, Aug. 1,-S 
 derbilt stocks. With such a market as we have CIMA nates eer Me a) 1 eee 
had, Central might be supposed to go easily to 140 | U’S. 4s, extended (3% p.c.)..... ieee ror! tor! 1013 
—a figure at which about this time last year it was | {}: $ Eile +: sehen oes aah ae oO 
thought to be quite low; and Lake Shore to rz0. | UJ. 8- 45 1907, registered ......... I eee 


But Lake Shore seems to get promptly knocked 
back below 116 as soon as it gets a fraction or so 
above that figure, and Central is always ready to 
decline when the general market gets heavy. On 
the other hand, Michigan Central, for which no 
dividend is promised this year, has been put up in 
“the most lively way to above par; and Canada 
‘Southern, for which no dividend is promised at any 
time, has been advanced above 65. Meanwhile 
the Vanderbilt brokers stand guard over the stock 
‘of Lake Shore's new rival, the New York, 


The figures of the bank statement which caused 
such surprise and consternation were those which 
showed that the surplus reserve, instead of being 
increased by from two to three millions, had actually 
been further reduced $2,696,900, which left it at 
$2,684,425 over the 25 per cent. limit, as against 
$5,735,225 at the same date last year. The follow- 
ing are the comparative totals of the statements of 
July 29 and August 5: 





; Fuly 29. August 5. Differences. 

Chicago & St. Louis road, and, when it Loans: Sisteste.sce 8332,610,300 835,324,600 Inc. $2,714,300 
be ate hi +3 ith fe Specie < -s.00 os 610,500 58,660, 500 Dec. 1,950,000 

shows signs of activity, hit it wi a few Legal-tenders a sn Sian Dec, 632,000 

* ts eposits.. cence 3r 100 F nec, 14,800 

heavy sales and make it look sick. But Circulation........ eh exons Piotao Inc. rs 


ere is likely to be a circus in this stock some 
day. The coal stocks and the Northern 
ifics, with their allied concerns, have been the 
om 2. 


The proportion of total reserve now is 25.83, 
against 26.63 per cent. at the same date of 188r. 


a BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1882. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS, 


Aug, 12, Aug. 4, A 
1881. 682 


Mew Vork'Centrals.. oc. cuscacceces 143% 
Controlled ( Lake Shore............ 12354 
but not < Michigan Central...... 97% 
leased, (Canada Southern...... 6516 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 4358 

New York, L. E, & Western pref.... 

Pennsylvania Central (par $50)....... 

oC. & I, é CP AS CASON 2238 

Leased. 5 Marietta & Cin. 1st pref.. 13 


Baltimore & Ohio...... 
Leased,—Ohio & Mississippi,....... 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . 


Marietta & Cin. 2d pref... 9 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGo, 








Chicago, spy & Quincy 159% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifi 137% 
Illinois Central........ 137 
Leased.—Chic. m6 Se = 
Chicago & Alton... “if 140 
Chicago, Milwauke . Paul 11454 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 131% 
Chicago & Northwest................ 125% 


Chicago & Northwest pref. . nS 
St. Paul & Omaha........ 3s 41% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref. 
St. Paul & Manitoba...... 





40 


137% 
130 


105 











UOTA- 


ug. It, 


1552. 


SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 




















SOUTHWESTERNS. 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 50% 3814 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 8814 79% 
Miss ours PACES heh <hadvaes iace 1074 = 10538 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 43% 407% 
St. Louis & San Francisco........ : 4915 3 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref....:. 75% 1 
St. Louis & San Francisco 1st pref... 107% 99 
SPERAS PACihoh Feria dsiciclandiwcsiycns<c 57% 521% 
PACIFIC ROADS. 
Waker) Pacine re ssa tee dust aeadescv 126 118 
Central Pacific. ... ; 934 65% 
Northern Pacific. ... 416 497% 
Northern Pacific pref... 8134 gol4 
SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Louisville & Nashville ............... 102% 74 
Leased,—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis. . 89 6314 
*Richmond & Danville............... Ris 117 
Norfolk & Western ....... : 20 
Norfolk & Western pref...... 3 ee 561% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... fe 11% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. ah 1914 
Mobile & Ohio........:..5. aavieieaie ae 30% % 
Memphis & Charleston....... ...... 56% 
COAL ROADS. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 124% 13854 
Leased.—Morris & Essex .......... 125% 12634 
New Jersey Central.......... eects 960% 79 
Delaware & Hudson 110 115i 
Philadelphia & Reading 6334 605% 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 
Manhattan............. ayetesks rieten.s 17% 5314 
Manhattan Ist pref.................. oa go 
New York Elevated........ Sacco 106 10714 
Metropolitan ivi teenies cmiccnss aie. 81% 8356 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chesapeake & Ohio. «2.20.0. ccsteeres 28 2514 
Chesapeake & Ohio tst pref......... 41% 38 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref......... 30 2614 
Denver & Rio Grande................ 9834 6234 
Hannibal & St. Joseph. i....6eecsiee as 93 85 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref..... seit TI5 g2 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ..... se 15% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. a 34 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 32% 2714 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 16, 150 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 28% 17 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 
Western Union tenis aivs +s avisleviosnites 887% 89% 
American: DIStiiCt «iva aecals ease cie:a sien 47% 54 
Bxpress—Adams.i...i.cceccscesssees 140 139 
PN OREC AD iia cialeiste Peale viola cy « 5 94 
Wited States. vonatece somtate 68 74 
Wells; Bargoccis neces -casemes 133 129 
Pacific: Maile. as.s-ciecs vw ea ninterbooe ie 51% 4044 
Colorado Coal & Tron Company 53l6 48 





*Ex. dividend. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS, 


VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES, 


New York Central— 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1883 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1887 ie 

. Y. C. & H. R. rst Coup. 7's 1903.. 
N. Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7's 1903. . ae 
Can, South, 1st Int. Guar'd 5’s 1g00......... 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons, Coup. 1st 7’s 1900 
Cons, Reg'd Ist 1900..... 
Cons. Coup. 2d 7’s 1903 ae 
Cons; Resid adi1o035 octal tweets Ube seeds secre 

Michigan Central— 

ECongolig!STQCOv. stcia blesicirateisteles sie tate. 
Coupon: f'S TOS vcr csiasreirs. 
Repistered 5)S 193F-c os iwe-cneccwee tes 

New York, Lake Erie & Western— 
Erie rst Mort. Extended 7’s 1897... 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919... 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5’s ed 
Erie 5th Mort. Extended 7’s 1888, 
Erie 1st Con, oe: 

Erie rst Con, F’d Coup. 7’s 1920 
Erie Reorg’n rst lien €’s 1908... 
Long Dock Bonds 7’s 1893... 
Buff., N. Y. & Erie 1st 7's 191 

N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con. 6's 1969 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon. F.Cou.5’s1969. . 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa. Co's Guar. 4%’s rst Coup. 1921. 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 4%’s 1st Reg. 1921 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 1st 7’s 1912. 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7's 1912.. 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's IQE2..0+-sseseeeee 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7’s 1900........... 
Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons.S.F. 6’s 1892......... 
Col., C, & Ind. C. rst Cons. 7’s 1908 
Col., C, & Ind. C. 2d Cons, 7’s 1909.......... 


WESTERN SYSTEMS, 




















@hicago & Alton— 


ist Mort@ape= 72S T868s ca.0'9 uscinsnsinesccsnicic ce 
Sinking Fund bs QOS ses eiainis)ara's e sjelcasraewivieis 
Louis & Mo. Riv. rst Mort. 7’s 1900......... 


Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7’s 1900... 
St. Louis, Jack. & C, rst 7’s 1894 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Consolidated lontpape’z’S 1908+. Vee seescc. 
Sinking Fund 5's rgor z 
Iowa Division 4’s 191 
Chicago, Rock Island 








Pacific— 
Sa G'S TOUR, Stuart dae 5 anye's 


Keokuk & Des M. 1st Mort. 5's 1923 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul— 
tst Mortgage 8’s Pac. Div. 1898............. 
2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898.. 
Consolidated 7’s 1905......... TE 
ist Mort. So. Minn. Div. 6’s 1909... 
tst Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div, 
Chicago & Northwestern— 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902.............- 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929 
Sinking Fund 5’s_1879-1929..... ....--.eee05 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha— 
Consolidated 6's x9g0.c sich eesick ce. cocceed 
Chic., St, Paul & Min, rst 6’s ror8........... 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6’s 1919.......... as 
Illinois Central— 
Chic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold 5’s r951......... 
Cedar Falls & Min. rst ze LOOP Cin thas cp aris 
Springfield Div. Coup. 6’s 1898.............. 
Midd le Dive Regs ssorgatsveciwesessassiieece 









B'S 1928... 0... a 


108{ 
133 
9334 
12534 
124 
122 
122 


124 


123 


122 
114% 
114% 


ay 


108 
107% 


IIt 
Itr 


1027% 


121 
114 
116 
117 
127 


105 






St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1919 
2d berener 6's 190 
Dakota Extension 6’s 1910........+..e0e0005 





SOUTHWESTERNS, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6’s 1920.......... 
Chicago Division 5’s 1910. 
Havana Division 6's roto. . j 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n rst 7’s 191 
Wabash R, Mort. 7's, 1879-1909 
Omaha Div. rst 7’s 1919.. 
Equipment Bonds 7's 1883. 

Missouri Pacific— 

. First Consols 6’s 1920... 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7's 1 
Pac. R, of Mo. 1st 6’s 18 
Pac. R. of Mo. 2d 7’s 1891. 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con, 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 

General Consols '6'S"i6s0: 02. seecss tereeties 
Consolidated 7's 1904-5-6, .......00seeeeceee 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income rg11........+ 

Texas & Pacific— 
inst) Mort 6's 16083. Si:tncsanbist Cemssullanes 
Consolidated’ G's*1g05.< 0 ees oc ces cnecaccs cate 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7’s IOGh urs oehle doe 
1st Rio Grande Div. 6's 1930............+00+5 

St. Louis & San Francisco— 

0 GS. ClB Se A BOB oe oe ow acwras sainmmnno eh 
50's CINSS Oo 1G008 rd ode ee ene cette 
9:6's;. Class: Bat 06 ad esis cease skies Sepccreo 
HSE O'S PXCEGE: Cy Ge CHb, Me vires x abe oon cee s 
Equipment ,7'sittontes i; a taess vice dev elon 












PACIFIC ROADS, 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific rst 6's 1896-9..............005 
Union Pacific L’d G’ts 7’s 1887-9............ 
Union Pacific Sinking F'd 8’s 1893 
Union Pacific Regist’d 8's 1893.............. 
Union Pacific Collat’! Trust 6’s 1908 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1895 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896..........csseeece 
Kansas Den. Div. 6’s Ass'd 1899 
Kansasirst Gonsol'6's 1919). ess sc catego 
Cent. B’ch U. P. F’d Coup. 7's 1895 
Atch'n, Col. & Pac. 1st 6’s 1905............. 
Atch, Jew’l Co, & W. rst 6’s 1905 
Oregon Short Line tst 6's 1922.........2..0+ 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7's 1009,...........0. 
Utah South’n Extens’n rst 7’s 1909 
Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8.............. 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6’s 1400............. 
Central Cal. & Or'g'n Ist 6’s 1888........... 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884.........0.0005 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1890..............00. 
Western Pacific B’ds 6’s 1899.....sssssceuee 
South'n Pac, of Cal. rst 6’s 1905-6 
Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant 1st Coup. 6's 1921......... 
Gen, Land Grant tst 6’s reg’d 


SOUTHERN ROADS, 


Louisville & Nashville— 
Consotig SirB9S! Ss5el esse ee See ee 
Sd NO, Fis Old) WAGs ook cede icadeu nina deals 
Gecihan Bch! 7S roozt ses. secu voc de case 
Ne OU Mobiitst. 615.1930 v5 sisceeie'esaSsocicle vei 
Hen be Go NGS, TSE O'S YQKQN cn. tas oe wae 
Gen’l Mge 6’s 1930......... 
St. Louis Div. rst 6’s rg2t 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980.... 
Nash, & Dec. Ist 7’s 1900 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6's 1931...........-05 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 
First Mortgage 7'S 1900% .-...c.canevcsaccec 
First Consolidated BS GRO ys wsiovtaeeee lee 
Divisional Gos" 199004, <a, tyiceies a taidties ons 
Norfolk & Western— 
Gen’l Mge 6's 193r......... atale angled detaetaye 
Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen. 6’s 1915.............000000 
Webenture Ge 10e7 sca i rdacade caused toe 
South Carolina Railway— 
Tst, Mortgage 61S 20205... nace o.0eissceseejsaei sei 
ad Mortgage'6’s 1931-8.) s sleek ccekeccces eres 





COAL ROADS. 
New Jersey Central— 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1899........... 
Ist Consolidated 7's Assented 18 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902. 
Adjustment 7's 1903 
Lehi h & Wilks. Con. Assent 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5’s 1921. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Weste! 
General Mortgage 7's 1907..... 
Syracuse, B. & N. Y. 1st 7’s 1 
Morris & Essex Ist 7's 1914 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891. 
Morris & Es. 1st Consols gd. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1884.... 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1891...... 
1st Penn. Div. Coup. 7’s 1917. 
Alb. & Susq. 1st Con. gu’d 7’s 1906........... 
Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7's 1921.......sseeceee 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6’s 191T............ - 
Consolidated Registered 6’s I911.......-.... 
Consolidated Coupon 7’s T9Il............00+ 
Consolidated Registered 7's 191T.........006 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897.............- 
General Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1908,........... 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908............ 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1896....:....... 
Debenture Coup. 67s: 1893-0... oi acccesanp nis 
Debenture Convert. 7's 1893...0..-..esccesee 









I 









ELEVATED ROADS, 


Metropolitan rst 6’s 1908 
Metropolitan 20).6's) 180905 sess a 
New York rst 7's 1906............ 


INCOME BONDS, 


Allegany Central Income 1912..............0+ 
Atlantic & Pacific Income ro1o...... 

Cent. R. New Jersey Inc, Bonds 1908 
Col., Chic. & Ind, C’l Inc. 7’s 1890.... 
C., St. P’l & M. L’d Gr't Inc. 6's 1898 
Chicago & Eastern III. Income 1907... 
Des Moines & Ft. D. 1st Inc. 6’s 1905. 
Det., Mack. & are Inc. 1921. 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc, 6's rg3r. 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Inc. 1911... 
Ind., Bl’n & W’n Incomes 1919...... 
Ind., Bl’n & W'n Consol Ine. 6’s 1921. 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp'd 2d Inc. ae Se 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d Trust Co.Cert’s 
Int. & Gt. N'n 2d Income 1gog... .. 
Int, & Gt, N’n 2d Assented 6’s 1909. 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co. 1888... 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899... 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc. 7’s 1899. 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes. 
Mobile & O, ist Preferred Debenture: 
Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures. 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n Inc. 6's 1977. 
N.Y., Penn. & O. rst Inc. Acc. 7’s 1905 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920.......... 
Ohio Central Min’! Div. Inc. 7’s 1921 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6’s 1921. .. 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc’s 1920 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansv’e Div. Inc. 1920 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income 1921 
Rome, W't’n & Og’b’h Inc. 7’s 1932 
South Carolina R’y Inc. 6's 1931... 
St. L., I. M. & S. tst 7's pref. int, ac'e. 
St. L., 1. M. & S. 2d 6’s int. acu'lative. 
St. L., Alton & T. H. Div, Bonds 1894 
Tol., Delphos & Bur. Inc, 6's 1910... 
Tol., Delphos & Dayton Div. 6's 191 
Texas & St, Louis L’d Grant Inc, 1920., 

































Aug. 4. Aug. 11. 
we 10844 


109% 
10544 
III 


6834 


101% 


11814 


92% 
128 
13614 
112% 
1224 


10536 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative. 


48% 
26 


78 
65 


55 
40 


112% 


Iol 
Itt 
106 


113 
82 
8614 
6954 

108 


9 
67% 
857 


97% 
go 


11614 
1144 
122 
IIo 
1094 
109 
10414 
100 


or 
116 
IIl 
106 
109 
106 


103% 


117% 
101 
108 


130 
126 
137 
124 
To4 
115 


125 


9856 


125 
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account of speculative buying in view of the dimin- COMPARATIVE SUMMARY TOTAL EXPORTS. 


of wheat, and in the year to July 1, 1882, 121,523,246 
ishing number and poor quality of hogs coming to From Sept. Corresponding 


bushels of wheat, making a total of 320,351,827 





























COMMERCIAL. 






: 1, 1881. time last year, 

# bushels. market at the west. The ents eee Wheat, bushels... eons: 190,198,891 

~ ? ic advices ADSTREET’S A . , , , y havi r the fact ‘orn, bushels... -. 2 1,175,520 
The telegraphic advices to BRADSTREET'S this] On August 1, 1882, there was practically no wheat | ould probably have been stronger but for t Fee eee ee =i b6Eaee ts eee 


week from the trade centers of the country and the 
principal agricultural regions continue to be uni- 
formly encouraging as to the condition of general 
trade and the probable outturn of staple crops. 
The dispatch from Minneapolis states that with 
good weather through the harvesting season the 
wheat yield of Minnesota and Dakota will 
aggregate 50,000,000 bushels, of which 35,000,000 
bushels will be for shipment in wheat or flour. 
Tine crop reports from the Pacific coast con- 
tinue satisfactory. The hops in California and 
Oregon promise a full average yield. A forbidding 


of the old crop left in the country; consequently the 
balance over what was exported was consumed, 
say, 619,648,173 bushels, or at the rate of, say, 
320,000,006, which, with an increasing population 
both by immigration and natural increase, would 
probably require 340,000,000 for the year ending 
August 1, 1883. Now it will be seen that even if 
we place the outcome of the crop of wheat at the 
highest figures yet estimated for this year, say 
515,000,000 bushels, and deduct from it the 349,- 
000,000 necessary for home consumption, it would 
leave only 165,000,000 bushels for export; and this, 


that reports of yellow fever at the south made the é 
COMPARATIVE STOCKS OF GRAIN IN SEVEN PORTS 0 

prospect of a sama pre a4 that ee UNITED es ea STATEMENT ONLY 
The ex emand for pork and meats also con- | SEMI-ANNUALLY. 
The export deman or pork ; LW hindiee ‘Maikt} 
tinues light, prices being too high to meet Fune zo, Dec. 31,  Fune 30, 
the views of foreign buyers. The exports of at ier > 

: p + 330,000 325,000 000 
bacon, etc., continue at less than one-third the : . 264,348 269,662 ~ es 
quantity at this time a year ago. eed pan) ae ol sos pret s 
c ia A 300 q 
kets for iard, however, are aon g e stock of lar Glasgow . pe oe be) 
at seventeen principal points in Europe, together Leith... 5 . 21,903 8,177 
with the amount afloat on July 31, is reported by Total..... ceceeeeess 845,738 852,347 150,580 
Messrs. Fairbank & Co. at 86,500 tierces, against |: iw ow PASSAGE FROM ALL COUNTEIREOR ME 
116,000 at the corresponding time last year, and the KINGDOM AND THE CONTINENT. 



























feature of the reports in relation to wheat is the | too, is on the presumption that the stocks in this | total stock in the United States at 194,649 tierces, rere tietes Kingdom “fir the 
>xcessive rai i aj edi i 2) = : . é OPH, lime % 
excessive puis in the nena lake regions, where | country shall be as low on July 1, 1883, as at the against 194,177 at the corresponding date of 1881, quarters. quarters. quarters. qi 
wheat in shock has been considerably injured. The | same date this year, when they were only a little | and 231,552 at the same time in 1880. June toe... teste pee a 450,000 
telegrams from the cotton regions are contradictory. | over half as large as in 1881. a 5: beeeees pedi ——~— 000 
SFE : tiotaidn Bs0asy , 
In Alabama there is still too much rain. Much the July 13.....-. 1,975,000 260,000 000 
. ‘ A . A 5 CES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. +) Pee 2,109,000 ,000 
same is to be said of important regions in nearly all cane CHa inan *K : % i Aug. 7: 1881. 1,725,000 “payer” doo, 
“tine : ¥ r 3 ie) . ugust 4. ugust UL. a 
the remaining states. An improvement in the A 5 
ss i a : The situation in regard to corn is aboutas follows, ESS: supertin, Pes Pee $3.50 S42 $3.50, G1 
condition of the crop is noted from Murfrees- h Sue: : Py ICL ey Pere acre CL res rae ee ae rank eee od 
boro, Tenn. The labor troubles at Pittsburgh pie compared to two hte a8 is iat # i: as ianaly = : be Ss ore @7.50 .25 @7.50 5 ISTICAL POSITIONTOE PROVIS 
are believed to be approaching a crisis. Sev- poe tetas bs opmasaaptiaeen Fa we Leta a ae Nae Mra't aes 6.25 5 2 oe The following tables indicate the stocks of p 
eral iron mills have started with non-union men, about 509,000,000 bushels iss paca st : - eed i PA sca 91 pas He a oa oe visions and the general movement of ho 
and others are announced to do the same very and the crop then Maturing Was estimated at 1,800,- city x1, news 275 ees “75, “spe provisions from the west to the Atlantic se 
~ a * 5 Z 5 4 000. c Ne 4 sees 00 1.50 A 2! yee 
shortly. The St. Louis iron strikers will evi- jee) bushels by the Agricultural Department a as Oh a case ot RGA eae (3.50 as are etc., giving all figures up to the latest dates at 
dently find difficulty in securing employment, as | Washington. It is coats, mete: fs he Commeal, per pb. 00» rin3-~ry ead AAeei Mi Me ep Oe aa made: J 
several mills there will give work to none who took aoe a much as that, and, in order to bea “ mey Wheat, ei perbushtsr cm. 8 ot eR ee RECEIPTS OF HOGS AT THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN PACK! 
part in the strike. The iron strikers will have to within bounds, it might be Stated even as low to . No. 1 white, SIN 123 @1.25 ridin 19 POINTS FOR THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW 
score a big victory soon or suffer complete defeat, 1,600,000,000 bushels. This gave an aggregate 0 gaectel fiat 0 Oh Rite: Week ending Se 
g y Corn, No. 2, per bush. .80144@ .87% .874%@ .87% August 

+ + 2,100,000,000 bushels as the supply of old and new “ os Caan a ay Os BG ugust 9. f 
and the latter appears the much likel u : ? Bi, . 
nd t att ppears the ch more likely to ren f ih A Outiof this total “ steam mixed, p iC Sy (Gr ce Chicago 
Peene corn for the year from August I. ut of this tota « NY'yellow, a apes Cincinnat 

we exported 92,000,000 bushels in the forms of corn N. Y. white, r.ootoarrive. .95 @1.00 | St. r 
is , Rye, per bush...........- 73 @.77 — @ — Indianapolis. 
BREADSTUFFS. and cornmeal during the year ending July 1, 1881. | Oats, No. 2 white, per bu ‘80 @ .81 66 @ .67 | Milwaukee....... 
«« “No, 2 mixed, per bush.. 70 @ .7t 534@ .54 Kansas City. 


The corn crop of last year, 1881, was estimated at 
1,400,000,000 bushels, out of which we exported in 
the year to July 1, 1882, only 44,000,000 bushels. 
JVhe total supply of corn, then, for the last two years, 
from August 1, 1880, to August 1, 1882, has been 
3,500,000,000 bushels, and of which we have exported 
only 136,000,000 bushels. The visible supply of corn 
at the principal points of accumulation is now only 


The temper of the breadstuffs market continues Peoria Pace creates. 
variable under the changing aspects of the weather 
and the movement of grain at the west. During 
the past week there has been some improvement in 
the weather and of crop prospects in Great Britain, 
and as a consequence the markets there have been 
weaker, and the more especially so in view of the 
increased export movement of wheat from this 


‘Totaleyor-- scars nents aie Sona Asis as a ae 
THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF GRAIN. 


The following tables present the general move- 
ment of grain from the primary markets in the west 
to the foreign markets; also the stocks, etc., giving RECEIPTS. 
all figures up to the latest dates at which official For weekend'g Since Oct. 
statements have been made. July 2, ane agees 


ments of provisions for Chicago: 





i ee 3 : 2 Beet, PackageS..s capes any temas 2, 
country, the total amount afloat from all countries about 6,000,000 bushels, and it is reasonable to sup- The following are the receipts and shipments of Pork, barrels... wav oo 73/066 
for Great Britain and the continent on the gth inst. | pose that the entire stock of corn in the country is | grain for the weeks named at Chicago, Toledo, Mil- ne ie ea eee are or nace 


being 1,840,000 bushels of wheat greater than one | not above 50,000,000 or 60,090,000 bushels. If there | waukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Duluth and Peoria: 


; a : ; SHIPMENTS. 
week previous. The heavy export of wheat from | was any more than what is absolutely required by edad wit ies PA 
the Atlantic seaboard in the last week was. the | the farmers to help out their feed for the next two : Porton ce eae pepe 
natural sequence he fir S P ; h high pri ld} b | Wy heat, Corn Oats, | Cut meat, pounds......... 9,094,77 535,014,205, 
atural sequence to the first rush of heavy receipts | months, the present high prices would have broug! ht bushels. bushels. - bushels, Lard, pounds 3,284799 . 177,223,318 ° 
|) poids... c60s.) sere 5799 « 1775223) 


Week ending July 29, 1882...... 3,839,000 1,838,000 1,062,000 
Week ending July 22, 1882...... 2,913,000 1,815,000 601,000 
Week ending July 15, 1882 1,676,000 ~=—-1,177,000 501,000 


it to market. The conclusion from these figures is 
that in the two years to August 1 there were 


at the west from the new crop. But, as mentioned 


4 , STATEMENT OF STOCKS OF PROVISIONS IN 
in BRADSTREET'S a week ago, the great bulk of ee 











: ; i . Week ending July 8, 1882...... 715,000 558,000 = 432,000 
the grain that is now going out was sold a month | consumed in the United States 3,300,000,000 f es = Angee 

4 - - Total for four weeks....-.. 9,147,000 5,388,000 2,596,000 2 
ago in Liverpool by speculating exporters at the | bushels of corn, or at the rate of 1,650,000,000 | Four weeks ending July 30, 1881. 4,712,000 12,653,000" 2,860,000 a vane separ He ite aes +. 198,834 
; 4 anton: ar A : % ya hs ther por! AITOIS fh ictscisicusaae ‘ 1 
west, who anticipated that the heavy receipts at the | bushels per annnm, for feed of stock, distilla- Bout Dard: contract, eRe. g 44 
western points would continue, The effect of these | tion and manufacture into whisky, glucose, | Week ending July 29, 1882 asinine ae ee aD oe ee Barts veteeee tenet eeees ee: 

ti B8e gb sa ; oco | Hams, pounds...........--» saosin 
heavy exports was therefore not as great on the| starch, etc. Even therefore if the crop of | Week ending July 22, 1882...... 2,488,000 1,212,000 557,000 | Shoulders dry salted, pounds............ 2,051,71 
Rete é aA : 4 Week ending July 1882...... 1,299,000 1,327,000 385,000 | Shoulders, sweet, pickled, pounds...... + 4257) 
English markets because they had been anticipated. | corn now growing equals in the aggregate | Week encing July 8, 1882... .. 507,000 21,000 734,000 | Bacon, short rib, pounds........... ene = 
aeaitne ae : ~ es Cth? ‘ E - —— =" === } Bacon, short.clear, pounds; 1,0 

On the other hand, the weather at the west has been | the crop of last year and of this there is still great Bi Total for four weeks ere 7,487,009 4,731,000 2,199,000 | Bacon, long peat ote yong ee 
much less favorable during the past week. Rains | doubt—we should fall some 200,000,000 bushels short | Coresponcing time last year... 3,054,000 13,492,000 3,087,000} Other cuts, pounds..... renee seseeeeeses 10,531,909 


of the amount required for home consumption if the 
consumption was on the same scale as in the last 


have prevented the harvesting of oats and the thresh- 
ing of wheat in many parts of the country, while in 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND EXPORTS OF HOG P’ODUCTS FROM NEW YORK, BOSTO = 
“ , BOSTON, 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. LAND, MONTREAL, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND 










pa é s = = ORLEANS. 
the spring-wheat region the rains have been so per- | two years. The probability is that consumption ‘ fe pikes ous, shel. Pasate’s eee Me Cente 
istent as sause < rehensi i i , dimini any 25, ug. 5, 1882.... 15,139,057 193,078 8 1,072,077) Soman co beens . 5 tabi 
sistent as to cause apprehensions of damage to the | will be considerably Gaernished for many purposes es Ff 1882... 13,570,341 6,274,023 1,267,087 72,364 667,403 obey vt reine: Ha pb eLieesis inne 
wheat just now ready for the harvest. The check | by the high price. There will be greater economy aa 6, xB8r-0- 1715%9,095 15,604,283 71408733 125,723 250,521 | yd Kine ing Aug. 5, lastycar sp Ate. aoa 
: “ 2 : Ts jens T4791, 647, ‘ e ingdom... 1,71 
to the marketing of grain caused by the bad weather | in the use of corn and the articles manufactured from | 7*"*' 77 14,791,197 16,647,605 1,465,557 169,717 387,082 | United ngdom... 786 wes Pe. 
P > r prices continue 1G i i : <i RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT WESTERN LAKE AND | 5.,& Cent, America. EsLIt 219 19,320 
and the low prices continues, and for the three days it. But even with this economy the outlook is that RTLEESE Siva) QORIER pone eNenie auaear 2 eee Mesias ; Pio se Re 
to August 9 the aggregate receipts of wheat at six | all the corn of the present growing crop will be B.& N. A. Co 295 1,402 30,415 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley. Rye, | Other countries... ie} 2 
; Whe Duck, Suck. bush.) beak gamah 2a" : a = 
Chicago....... 35,502 1,159,397 1,104,012 398,223 3,567 27,486 Totals. ccga aan sen ; 4,697 4274 203,279 
Milwaukee .... 53,059 0,600 22,300 24,900 6,180 
Bees ————Bacon and Hams, pounds.—— 


Toledo........ 5 18. fre : ie 

Desoto. 1,000 Yge78 2316) rape 22 USM | United Kingdom... 4,397,045 13,509,639 289,84m.414 426, 
Cleveland...... 2,037 92,650 -2,f00 100 1,350... py 15,170 391,250 2 RPK 136, 
St. Louis ..... 44,970 1,023,071 96,155 361,579 805 12,652] > ent. 1620 8,157 1,124,651 








required for home consumption; and, if so, it will 
necessarily bear a higher average price than usual 
throughout the year. The abundance of the crops 
of oats and rye will to some extent make them 


western primary markets, viz., Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis and Peoria, were only 
696,869 bushels, and the shipments from the same 
points to the east only 830,242 bushels, against 















1,033,596 bushels of receipts and 1,051,077 bushels of substitutes for corn for feed. It is said that a bushel } Peoria... ...: 25 | 5,200 95,700 51,325 11,000 4,78c | West ear wes. 109,740 165,004 4,572,424 5 
shipments in the first three days of August. This | of oats is worth two-thirds as much as a bushel of Death res RR Se eae i are IS Dieeatowestties * 9,028 a me “ 
: —— 08) 4 ‘ 
-crease ement has prevented the accumulati corn for feeding stock, and a bushel of rye is worth | , Total........ 144,775 3:489,361 1,382,620 863,457 22,902 46, = ee 
decreased movement has prev ccu tion g , y Pevici wake Be 20 863,457 22,902 46,429 rin late 406,615 igo, 7a5 SE 


4706 1,084,492 15/988 31,025 


even a little more than a bushel of corn. But even | Corresponding.190,379 1,767,390 3,561,370 580,592 


with these substitutes for feeding stock there are so 


of grain at the principal western points, and caused a 
reaction from the eagerness to sell which depressed the 


4557 110,781 





Uinieed ieiaes —— Lard, pounds. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND FLOUR FROM NEW YORK, Coa sas vee press, ie Siogne : 






























market a couple of weeks ago, and prices this week | many other purposes for which there is no substitute | PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, MONTREAL, PORTLAND AND | S. & Cent. Ameri I 
P = Pp : , NEW ORLEANS: S Dak SCE at 31> = 295 NO ee 
have ranged 3@s5c. per bushel higher for wheat for corn that, though prices of corn in the fluctua- : - Wheat, bushels, ————__, REA aT : 948, oho neo ale 21,840, 
than two weeks ago, and for corn 2@3c. higher | tions of the market may be less than just at present, “4 ene phot eas EE 9B nace Other countries.... 2,740 2.fp8 pe 
5 . 3 4 a ee! * , . OT, res ee ee 
than then. If the movement from farmers’ hands | they are likely to maintain a much higher than a gellar 2 eccag Str B70 pep legses Totals........+. 3,612,903 3,250,955 198,368,918 26; 
ae. ; set ae 1984 : 1953s 079,620 
to the principal western markets should increase | average range for the year. Other countries.... " '200 "900 301.8 : 799421 RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK'S EX ; 
: : E Ee date coe 2) PORTS. 
again, as many argue that it will as soon as Potal:..0. 5. sa 3,968,445 2,886,265 49,926,159 100,108,891 Pork, Bacon & Hants 
the weather improves and the spring wheat is OATS AND RYE. S Corn, bushels. New York barrels. pounds. 
; i c EC : : ; Tniteo Ki rot ? NE NOW YOIK, 005 ccc ceeeeeneee 3,943 2,231. 
out of danger, it would undoubtedly cause a de-| Oats will undoubtedly prove one of the largest | Gamtinentngeo™ =.” tS RRS SBR | Boston : oto. 
pression of prices again. Bat it is a question | crops this year ever raised in this country; but the | Other countries... _ 37,666 __51)323 11442835. _ 2,268,188 Montreal...... 1 He egies 
whether the breadstufts markets are not already | anticipations of receiptsin August have been greatly Total.... s+... 38,287 60,678 25,564,346 81,175,821 Babine o.) Re ee ie 
oversold in this country. disappointed, and in the Chicago and New York Flour) Darrdis—=— | NEW, Orleans. -i-.-s--2b aay 7h « 551500 








markets the bears have practically cornered the 
market on themselves for the month. The expecta-. 
tions as to the crop of rye may not be fully realized, 
as itis reported that in central Illinois and some 
other sections the yield will be but little over half 
per acre what was predicted a week or two ago. 
Nevertheless, there is still a good deal of old grain 


United Kingdom... 91,746 54441 2,952,401 4, 508,1 ; a a eo eae 
a ae ees a 537 cps 226,186 "ia es ay ae Woven 4,697 4,686,515 
Wet Indies shen nar ies ere yo oe 286 | 188 to August 5, 1862, .. 7 40,655,800 321,590,248 
Other countries.... 17,983 16,434 574,810 527,761 ee time previous sitios Wepeaaa 
a SS —— , : ‘7 


Totals vasoesnns 168,265 96,247 5,112,546 7,280,042 ese 6ee aE, 
+ D5 292, 


WHEAT. 

Two years ago, on August I, 1880, it was estimated 
that there were 50,000,000 bushels of wheat left over 
out of the crop of 1879; add to this the large crop of 
1880, which was stated by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at 490,000,000 bushels, and the crop of 1881, 





EXPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING A 
UGUST 5, 1882, OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF STOCKS OF PROVISIONS IN 


Wheat Corn, Flour Oats, Rye POOL—(THIS STATEMENT IS ONLY MADE QUARTERLY.) 
bushels. bushels. barrels. bushels, pts z ; 




























which may be estimated at not over 400,000,000 from last year’s crop on hand. - ak Ant a sete 27541 eee 2,063 8,768 Bae 
bushels—giving a total supply of 940,000,000 bushels evens eS . 1,086,171 ia oes ie Pork, emote : 4200 
of wheat for the two years to August 1, 1882. Out PROVISIONS. New Orleans....... A i 2,684 a Bacon, boxes. - 7p » 10,750 
of this we exported in the form of wheat and wheat| The provision markets are all higher thanaweek] | SD 88 9 OL. aA eee iamead Shovlder, base. stresses 690 
flour in the year to July 1, 1881, 198,828,581 bushels | ago. Pork is about $1 per barrel higher, mainly on eat setags Age 126s oe gn Butter, packages is ok aie 
5 ly eeesenne , 4 
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COTTON, 


The total receipts of cotton at the ports to date 
are 4,636,971 bales, against 5,741,425 bales to 
the corresponding date last year. The receipts for 
the week at the twenty-four interior towns usually 

_ reported were 1,664 bales, against 1,444 bales last 
__week, and 4,138 bales same week last year. The 
_____ shipments for the week were 6,066 bales. 
The New York cotton market has been a trifle 
a st __ lower, the price of spot cotton having declined to 13c. 
_ Futures have advanced an average of Ir points for 
near months. Following aru the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with a 
_ comparison for same date last year : 



































s Friday. Last year. 
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Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday: . 

’ 
: CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 


This week. Last week, Last year. 





OCU 12.84c. 13.02¢, 12.18¢. 
_ September... . “T27K2 12.61 11.30 
October .... 11.88 11.95 10.78 
_ November.......... - 17.68 11.73 10.64 
December........ 11.68 ae 10.65 
Sjantaryi. sos... ces _ 11.84 10.75 
SSE eee 11.87 11.97 10,87 


The New York market for futures closed easy. 





i WEATHER REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Norfolk, Va.: rom present indications we 

have had too much rain for cotton in some sections. 

_ From Raleigh, N.C.: Last week's floods dam- 

aged crops considerably on streams. Weather this 

week very favorable. 
_ From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather warm. Cotton 
plant luxuriant. Recent heavy rains injure the 
yield. Market firm. 

_ Lrom Newberry, S.C.: No rain the past week. 

Cotton plant is growing and fruiting finely. Crops 
-of all kinds are splendid. 
From Albany, Ga.: Weather past week favor- 

- able; picking just begun; good deal of complaint 
of rust. 

: From La Grange, Ga.: Rains almost daily; grow- 

ing very rapidly; some indications of rust. 
ss From Perry, Ga.: Weather favorable. 
: injured by rust; otherwise doing all it can. 
____ have commenced picking. 

From Opelika, Ala. ; Too much rain the past week. 

Plant growing rapidly, but not fruiting well. Fav- 

___ orable yield uncertain yet. 

 —- From Sardis, Miss.: A few localities too much 

_ rain, otherwise prospect for cotton and corn good. 

- Worms have appeared in small numbers on some 

Peeaoiarms; 

From Dallas, Tex. : Heavy rains and cool nights 
are having damaging effect on growing cotton, 
causing too heavy growth. Boll-worms are re- 
ported in a few localities, 

From Marshall, Tex.: Too much rain; worms 

_ reported ; no damage done by them yet ; prospects 

; still encouraging for a good crop. 

_—- From San Antonio, Tex.: Much rain throughout 
the entire western part of the state. New cotton 

coming in; large crop will be made; no worms. 
From Sherman, Tex.: Wad rain past week ;: not 

needed; some complaint; plant running too much 
to weed ; otherwise condition good. 

From Helena, Ark.; Weather too cool and 

_ showery; plant growing too large; dry, warm 

_ weather needed to mature the bolls. Corn crop 
best ever made in this locality. 

y: From Van Buren, Ark.: Plant small. Fruiting 

and bolling well. Good rains all over county. 

From Memphis, Tenn. ; A little too much rain has 

fallen in portions of Mississippi, but cotton not 

_ materially affected as yet. 

From Murfreesboro, Tenn.: Seasonable showers 
two weeks past, with warm, growing weather. Plant 

_ improving and fruiting well. 

From Eufaula, Ala.: Under date of August 7, 
Messrs, John W. Tullis & Co. report as follows: 
_ Since July 27, the date of our last crop report, we 
have averaged a shower of rain almost every 
twenty-four hours, but they have been light. In con- 
sequence of the frequent showers mentioned above, 
the cotton plant has continued to grow vigorously, 
and is much larger on old and poor lands than it 

- would have been had the weather been dry and hot. 

While the plant has grown rapidly and has good 

size, it is well fruited, but is luxuriant and tender, 

necessitating seasonable weather for its proper 
maturity, as a drouth this month would likely cause 
excessive shedding. 
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} IRON. 
RT WIhl new mills have been started up with non- 
intthen at Pittsburgh, and this has exercised a 
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favorable influence on pig and scrap iron. The 
market for these varieties is quoted firmer. Pur- 
chases of American pig iron have since the strike 
been made to meet hand-to-mouth requirements 
only, but stocks are very much depleted. Scotch pig 
continues firm at rates last mentioned. For future 
deliveries, however, sales are made at a shade off, 
owing to the advantage gained in freights. The 
call for tonnage to this side induces vessels sailing 
from Glasgow and other ports in Scotland to take 
pig at lower rates than for some time past. Sales of 
Scotch pig here, spot, however, are at full prices, 
and for the week will amount to probably 500 tons, 
average 27.50. This is the quiet season for pig, 
however, and while no special change is looked for 
under two weeks, after September the trade expect 
to do a satisfactory business on through the fall. 
The conditions are much more favorable to such a 
trade during the coming months owing to the deple- 
tion of stocks of American and the long-restrained 
demand owing to the labor troubles. The market 
for manufactured iron has been quiet and slow both 
here and at Philadelphia. Bar iron is dull and neg- 
lected. A telegram to The Iron and Metal 
Exchange says that there is some inquiry 
for steel rails, late delivery, but buyers and 
sellers were too far apart to effect sales. 
Tank iron is weak and quiét. Old stocks of 
manufactured iron have been drawn upon at 
numerous smaller iron centers during the past 
month to meet absolute requirements. ‘The start- 
ing up of mills announced during the past week, 
therefore, means that, while the strikers have lost 
wages, the manufacturers have sold surplus stocks, 
and are now ready to meet the wants of the trade, 
which are beginning to be pressing. ‘The success 
of the employment of non-union labor in starting 
mills at and about Pittsburgh is expected to lead to 
the opening of several others at an early day. The 
Amalgamated Association of Ironworkers have con- 
cluded their sessions at Chicago, and claim to have 
materially perfected their organization. They also 
express doubts as to the extent to which non- 
unionists can be obtained in order to break the 
lock-out. The obtained results, however, point to 
the disintegration of the strike. Advices from Pitts- 
burgh say there has been nothing of special im- 
portance developed concerning the strike. Stocks 
of manufactured iron there are very much broken, 
and comparatively no business is being trans- 
acted. Hardware dealers report the season's busi- 
ness opening favorably, with good prospects for 
fell trade. A telegram from Cleveland states that 
theiron market there is firm, without special change. 
From St. Louis our correspondent telegraphs that 
on Wednesday evening a large rolling mill dis- 
charged too Amalgamated ironworkers. None of 
the recent strikers will hereafter be employed there. 
Three foundry companies at the same city refuse to 
employ union men hereafter. 


COAL, 


The August advance ot 15c. per ton for anthracite 
in eastern markets isnow conceded by many to have 
been ill advised. August rates are not being ob- 
tained, and consumers, knowing that July rates are 
alone in force, are holding aloof. The market, 
therefore, has been a little weak in the east. No 
decision has yet been made with reference to sus- 
pending work at the mines, but it is not unlikely 
that such action will be taken. No advance was 
made in circular rates in the west on the rst inst., 
and the demand there continues heavy. The large 
companies claim that the sagging away of the 
request in the east does not affect: them, as their 
entire output is required to meet the western de- 
mand. This view is not generally accepted, how- 
ever, and large buyers here are holding off to see 
what action will be decided on. In the Cumberland 
regions The New Central Coal Company has com- 
pleted its barracks, and offered the strikers 50c. aton 
to go to work. In case of refusal—which is believed 
probable—labor will be brought into the region and 
placed at work under protection of the local author- 
ities. This plan is to be carried out at once. The 
market for bituminous continues dull. 


PETROLEUM. 


The petroleum situation is presented under the 
editorial head in this issue. 


DRY GOODS. 


The New York dry goods market for the past 
week shows but little change over the previous. 
Business with first hands continues good and of 
satisfactory proportions; the crop reports are still 
favorable, and from the present outlook everything 
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an increasing trade for the week under review fully 
up to expectations, and equal to corresponding 
period of previous year. In the hat trade case 
houses report an excellent business for the season ; 
with jobbing houses it is too early to give any 
decided expression, though they are confident of 
having some good trade at an early day. The 
wholesale clothing trade are the only ones com- 
plaining. Trade with them seems to have had a streak 
of ill-luck for the past few seasons. Their fall sales 
have not been up to expectation, as a rule, though 
there are some exceptions. Possibly some good 
business may come to them later on. 

Jobbers of men’s wear and gents’ furnishing 
goods report a fairly brisk opening to the fall trade, 
and seem happy once more over the prospects of a 
lucrative season. Domestics are in good active 
demand, and some makes are sold well ahead. 
Printing cloths are firm and steady in price, the 
quotations for the week being 3%c., less 14 per cent., 
for 64x64s, and 334c. for 56x6os. 

The importations of dry goods at this port for the 
past week show an increase over the previous of 
$468,000, and the amount marketed an increase of 
$95,000 also in favor of the present week. Appended 
is a summary: 


No. of packages. Value 


Total imports of dry goods forthe week... 9,666 $3,168, 153 
Total imports for previous week... ....... 9,229 2,700,818 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 

PARE. Wea s egicce atetetitena een Ea. =ain es 9,674 3,010,177 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, pre- 

WIGUE: WEEKS Souter eine tise ose. Galdusaciecxiee 923, 2,915, 261 


WOOL, 


The condition of the wool trade has not varied 
materially during the past week. Business at 
Boston has been rather quieter, but demand has 
been fair for immediate wants, and the volume of 
sales at Philadelphia and New York has been fully 
equal to last week. Values on most descriptions 
are very steadily maintained, but there are no indi- 
cations of buoyancy in any quarter. Manufacturers 
have been giving a little more attention to common 
and quarter-blood unwashed wools, and the demand 
for fine fleeces is improving. These grades have 
been comparatively neglected for some time past. 
Transactions in fine wools are not large, as buyers’ 
ideas are low, compared with the cost of this class of 
stock in the interior. Fine and medium delaine and 
combing fleeces are pretty well sold up, but supplies 
of other descriptions are increasing. A good deal 
more wool remains unsold in the west than at this 
time last year. Only a very small poriion of the 
Ohio clip has yet been marketed, and negotiations 
still progress slowly, owing to the unwillingness of 
holders to meet buyers on a parity with seaboard 
prices. The general outlook for the trade is not 
unsatisfactory, and at moderate prices there is 
every reason to anticipate a steady business during 
the next few months. The situation abroad is 
unchanged. The market is firm on the basis of 
late July quotations, 


OCEAN FREIGHTS, 


Exports of provisions, breadstuffs and petroleum 
have been much restricted during the past week, 
owing primarily to lack of tonnage, and in the case 
of the two first named, in part to inability to ship 
profitably at current prices. Freights, in view of 
this situation, have gone off from last week's figures. 
Exporters of petroleum have been put to con- 
siderable expense by not being able to secure ves- 
sels. Prominent shippers, however, express the 
belief that the amount of tonnage to arrive during 
this month and September must do away with all 
possibility of a corner in freights, and at the same 
time provide for the shipment of surplus com- 
modities at good rates. 








SPECIAL TRADE: AND IN- 
DOSERIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
chandise* 

EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: General trade still continues 
good, All manufacturers are busily engaged and mar- 
kets well supplied. Shipping not as active. Prices 
generally steady. Drouth continues throughout 
most of the state, and is seriously affecting the 
potato crop. 





indicates a prosperous fall trade. Jobbers report, vom Boston, Mass.; The dry goodsjobbers report 
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a good business, but the merchandise markets gen- 
erally have been quiet. There has been a good 
steady trade in boots and shoes, and there are now 
some eighty buyers in town. Shipments for the 
week to places outside of New England, 66,270 
cases, against 71,792 cases same week last year. 
Total shipments since January 1, 1,354,840 cases, 
against 1,353,160 cases same time last year. The 
following is tne number of cases shipped to some of 
the principal points during. the week: Chicago, 
3,881; Baltimore, 3,870; St. Louis, 3,239; Phila- 
delphia, 3,127; New York city, 2,984; Cincinnati, 
2,186; Memphis, 1,892; Louisville, 1,765; Nash- 
ville, 1,686; Galveston, 1,326; San Francisco, 1,189; 
Detroit,1,113; Atlanta, 998; Richmond, 892; Toledo, 
933; Pittsburgh, 889; Buffalo, 892; New Orleans, 
992; Knoxville, 840; Milwaukee, 776; Rochester, 
83; St. Joseph, 657; St. Paul, 561; Savannah, 709 ; 
Mobile, 590; Macon, Ga., 540; Cleveland, 535 ; 
Minneapolis, 526. 





I’vom Providence, R. I.: The print cloth market 
is firm, the sales of the week being fair; 64s are 
quoted at 3%c., less % of 1 per cent., and 56x6os at 
3%c. There is about the same amount of stock on 
hand as last week. The cotton market is quiet and 
firm, the amount of sales being small. Middling 
uplands are quoted at 13(c., and middling gulfs at 
13%c. The amount of stock an hand is fair, and 
has not been much reduced since last week. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


From Philadelphia, Pa.; There has been a fair 
degree of activity in general trade during the past 
week, and the outlook in most departments is very 
encouraging. There is some depression in low 
grades of cotton and shoddy goods, and production 
is at the minimum, as stocks are large and prices 
generally unremunerative, but the higher grades of 
textiles are in improving demand, and mills are in 
many cases sold ahead. Orders from the south and 
west are coming in more freely for all kinds of 
manufactured goods, and, as a rule, values are well 
maintained. ‘The iron trade is disturbed by reports 
of resumption in the west, and buyers of most kinds 
are holding back until the effect of a break in the 
strike can be discounted. Bar is rather easier, but 
plate and tank are stronger because large orders 
have been placed. Some of these have had to go 
west, as eastern mills are full. Nails are very scarce, 
The grain trade is quiet. Shippers are busy filling 
old contracts for wheat, but new orders at current 
rates are scarce. -Prices have fluctuated consider- 
ably, but close about the same as last week. Spot 
oats are 5c. higher on scarcity. Receipts are back- 
ward. Corn is scarce and 1% @ac. higher, Choice 
old wheat flours are wanted at better prices, but 
new are dull. Groceries rule quiet. Provisions are 
active and firm. Dairy produce is accumulating in 
medium grades. Fruits and vegetables are plentiful 
and in good demand, 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.; In groceries the city busi- 
ness is very dull, while in the country it is more 
encouraging, and sales increasing over last month. 
The dry goods trade is very fair for the season. 
Shoe business very dull. Collections generally are 
reported fair to good. The money market is very 
quiet, and the demand for loans very light. The 
situation with the locked-out potters at East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, remains unchanged. Propositions have 
been made by each side, but no settlement of the 
difficulty has been arrived at. 





WESTERN STATES. 


From Cincinnati, Ohio; Business continues to 
improve, and there is a fair demand in almost all 
lines of trade. There is decidedly a firmer feeling 
in prices, flour perhaps excepted, which is roc. 
lower than last week. Receipts of wheat have de- 
creased. Reports from hemp districts say cutting 
will commence next week, with prospects ofa very 
short crop. Whisky is firmer, butirregular. Money 
is plenty. 





From Cleveland, Ohio; The mercinandise markets 
are in good condition generally, and the outlook for 
fall trade regarded as promising. Groceries have 
not been quite as active thus far in August as during 
July, but there is a steady demand at good prices. 
The demand for lumber is brisk. Country collec- 
tions are quite satisfactory. Money is in ample 
supply. Weather throughout the week cold, accom- 
panied by frequent rains. 





From Toledo, Ohio; General trade good, and out- 
look for fall encouraging, notwithstanding recent 
rains, 
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was firm and higher, with good demand and small 
offering, closing easy; white sold at 93 @g95¢. for fair 
to good, and 98c. for prime. The supply of oats is 
light, and the market is firm and higher. The tone 
of the market for provisions is generally firm, and 
for job lots, which are in active demand, the prices 
favor sellers. The demand from dealers for coffee 
is more active, and the market is steady. The 
scarcity of vessels interferes with the demand for the 
export of petroleum; the market for refined cargoes 
is firm in tone at 6%c. per gallon. The cotton 
market is very quiet, and the inquiry for spot is very 
indifferent, and at prices below sellers’ views; the 
speculation was lower yesterday. The demand for 
spirits turpentine has ruled more active, and the 
market is firm. Rosin is steady. The new stock of 
domestic dried fruits is arriving slowly, and the 
market is quiet and steady. The whisky market is 
quiet and fairly steady. Highwine at $1.18 for 
western job lots. There is an active demand for 
hides, especially for sole leather. Wool is about 
the same; prices continue fair. Money is easy. 


stocks on hand, some of our city mills are suspend- 
ing operations temporarily. The wheat market is 
not particularly stimulated, still the prices are cer- 
tainly quite steady. Harvesting has begun in 
earnest, and the winter wheat crop thus far har- 
vested is said to be the best ever raised, as a whole, 
and reports are generally encouraging for spring 
wheat. Corn is doing splendidly, and the benefits 
to that crop will be more than counterbalanced by 
the heavy rains than the injury done other grains. 
Trade generally in most all branches is fair, though 
complaints of collections are still made from many 
quarters. 


From Chicago, Iil,: Business has been fairly active 
in all departments, the heavy rains in the north- 
west acting as a check in some branches of trade. 
There is more business in provisions, considerable 
trading being done in pork and lard for January 
delivery. In grain there is a stronger feeling in 
corn, and an easier feeling in wheat, with light 
receipts all round. The receipts of breadstufts for 
the week were 42,316 barrels flour, 505,053 bushels 
wheat, 670,832 bushels corn, 136,040 bushels oats, 
26,459 bushels rye, and 8,006 bushels barley. The 
shipments were 40,401 barrels flour, 1,125,936 bushels 
wheat, 920,363 bushels corn, 339,965 bushels oats, 
15,957 bushels rye, 8,933 bushels barley. 



















































From St. Paul, Minn.: The loan market is rather 
weak, as good remittances from country banks keep 
up balances. Improved country collections. Gen- 
eral discount demand has fallen off, but is regarded 
as only temporary, and will be resumed in full pro- 
portions soon. In all merchandise lines trade is 
active, especially in dry goods and groceries. De- 
mand for clothing has suddenly increased, and will 
expand further with the coming weeks, all general 
merchandise selling rapidly. Such confidence is felt 
in coming crops by country dealers that they are 
already putting in fall orders, assured of the gen- 
eral prosperity of their farmer customers. Clothing 
men claim to have doubled sales for the past two 
weeks over same time last season. Achange seems 
evident in southern Minnesota, which has labored 
against the adverse seasons for the past few years. 
Good crops of all kinds in this quarter, where they 
have largely gone out of wheat, occasions regret 
with the farmers that they did not give the latter 
article more attention. In a few spots a little rust is 
visible, but not enough to materially lessen the yield. 


From Peoria, [il.: There is a, marked improve- 
ment in trade and collections, and merchants feel 
confident of a brisk trade from now on through the 
fall. 





From Detroit, Mich.: Trade active. Payment of 
obligations slow, but giving satisfaction. Movement 
of Michigan wheat not yet commented. Heavy 
rains prevented maturing of grain, and threshing 
has not been attempted, all of which tends to limit 
the supply of funds in the interior. The fall trade 
is starting out and promises well. Stocks are gen- 
erally ample, and manufacturers and builders are 
crowded with work. Lumber firm and unchanged. 





From Norfolk, Va.: The corn crop is very prom- 
ising. Business fairly active for the season. Col- 
lections fair. Money easy. Prospects for the fall 
trade continue good. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits turpentine firm 
at full prices ; rosins neglected ; lower to sell. Tar 
steady. Crude turpentine firm. Provisions and grain 
active and advancing. Freights, foreign, strong; 
tonnage wanted ; coastwise, dull. 


From Grand Rapids, Mich.: Excessive rains of 
past two weeks have been of great damage to wheat 
crop in this vicinity. A very small portion had been 
secured. Wheat remaining in the shocks and uncut 


is sprouting badly. It is estimated that fully 33 





per cent. is lost. Farmers generally are dis- 
heartened. Hay has been a good crop. Oats | Even in these quarters chinch bugs, whose appear- | From Savannah, Ga.: Weather hotand dry. Busi- 
promise well. Corn only fair, Business in gen- | nce were not welcomed, have done little or no | ness quiet, but merchants in good spirits, looking 


forward to early fall trade. Wholesale dealers 
report only moderate orders coming in as yet for 
filling up country stock. Little doing in the cotton 
market, but naval stores fair, with some “active 
demand for rosins. 
little demand. 


damage. The tide has turned, and a general con- 
fidence is felt in all quarters in the crop, which is 
really the basis here for future business deals. 


eral, though not brisk, compares very favorably with 
last year. 





From Fackson, Mich.; Heavy rains are doing 
excessive injury to wheat in shock. It rains nearly 
all the time, and the 9th was cold enough for an 
overcoat. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The wheat harvest is 
progressing rapidly in central and southern Minne- 
sota and Dakota; in the northern sections it will be 
fully under way next week. The weather is most 
auspicious for securing the crop. The quality of the 
wheat being harvested is superior, and the yield } 
will be considerably above the average. Official 
returns of acres in Minnesota for the present year 
are 2,569,000 acres wheat, 849,000 oats, 738,000 
corn, and 309,000 barley. This shows a decrease 
of acreage of wheat of 309,000, and an increase of 
501,000 acres of other grain since last year. Should 
the weather continue as good as at present through 
harvest, Minnesota and Dakota will have an aggre- 
gate crop of about 50,000,000 bushels of very choice 
wheat, of which 35,000,000 bushels will be for ship- 
ment in wheat or flour. Minneapolis mills will 
require 20,000,000 bushels of this if run regularly. 
Oats and barley show a much larger average yield 
than last year. Corn is backward, though growing 
rapidly, but the outcome is by no means certain. 
Merchants are hopeful, but anxious as to the 
weather for the next four weeks. They are preparing 
for a large trade, but showing commendable caution 
in their preparations. Business and collections 
satisfactory. Money easy. The banks are accumu- 
lating currency for the movement of the wheat crop 
next month. 








From San Antonio, Tex.: Wholesale merchants’ 


From Evansville, Ind.; Trade in all lines of busi- trade opening with large fall orders. 


ness is reported good, and the prospects are for an 
extraordinary large business. Collections have 
improved greatly. Owing to the decline of wheat, its 
movement has been somewhat checked. Farmers 





From Memphis, Tenn.: .Trade in general fair. 
Jobbers in boots and shoes, hats, etc., are busy 
shipping fall goods, and a good trade is anticipated 
in all lines. Meats are strong and higher. Meal 
and feed stufis in light supply and higher. Cattle 
receipts the past week liberal, with aslight decline in 
prices. Cotton market dull and sales unimportant. 
Banks report a brisk demand for money. 


are holding for better prices. 


From Louisville, Ky.: The weather was again 
very wet early in the week, but is dry and cool at 
the close.. Jobbing trade is still quiet, though the 
efforts of salesmen on the road are beginning to be 
felt. Collections are rather slow, considering the 
reputed healthy condition of the country. Leaf 
tobacco steady, with limited receipts. Tobacco crop 
advices complain of ‘‘ frenching’’ and a too forward 
growth. Provisions strong and higher. Manufac- 
turing industries are fairly active. Real estate brisk 
and firm. Money quiet and easier. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: Nothing of special inter- 
est to note in the jobbing trade this week. Trade 
quiet and dull. Dry merchantable wheat in good 
demand, with an upward tendency. The local de- 
mand for milling purposes has increased consider- 
ably. Cotton market very dull. Corn dull and but 
little demand. Flour quiet and unchanged. Cattle 
receipts quite liberal, good grades selling readily on 
arrival. Banks report a moderate demand for 
money. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: Manufacturers generally 
are doing more work than ever before at this season ; 
scarcely any factory now closed except for repairs. 
No decline in jobbing trades. Jobbers are laying in 
larger stocks than usual for fall business. Grain 
market duller; movement lighter than last week. 
Cattle and hog buyers from eastward are here in 
force, and are met with large supplies, but rather 
poor grades. Horses and mules coming in lively 
upon a firm market, and everything decent sells 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 


CALIFORNIA, BRADSTREET '’S, received yesterday: 


From San Francisco, Cal.; Business improving, 


; Prime com. Exchange sellingon New 
with promising outlook for fall trade. Stocks gen- zor 


ote per cent. 































readily. Provisions still stiffening. Cash pork held erally full. Prices steady, except petroleum, which ee, 8 e” i premium. 
at $22, with $21.85 bid. Money getting tighter; is lower. Harvest reports invariably good. Hops, Beaton at: ; 548 6 psig Sie siemens 
not enough ready capital here for the city’s business. with a strong demand develop advancing rates. oe jock et ae @ 5% 17@25¢. premium. | | 
Hops promise full average throughout Pacific coast. Charleston, S:C8 £5 es @ % premium. 
= : . = icago, Ill....... “ed 40@soc iscount. 
From Kansas City, Mo.: Trade stil remains quiet, pe Tien a hangs oe fe a8 Cleveland 4 One. . 7 @é ‘ Eocene peri 
but encouraging. Grain received in good quanti-| 4¢ 400. for New York account reported from Wash- Dawes che ae a ae Taeneae 
ties, and prices firm. Hog shia ina increasing, and ington Territory. Late advices from Australia, eeeitne tals 3 33 rape picwetac 
packers encouraged. Money still in steady demand. Honolulu and China without special interest. gelesen, Zone se oe Sax? discount. 
Indianapolis, In @7 premium, 
————— Kansas City, Mo 8 @1o $1 premium. 
From Burlington, Iowa: Trade improves steadily Heheen Sek TEE Memphis’ Tenn... zr os premium, 
in all lines. Jobbers are placing fair orders and ‘ phere Wag . 4 pen Kn a 
report a healthy demand. Collections very fair. From Baltimore, Md.: For the past week there Montreal, Quebec. a : 6 @ 7 “1 5 preinum. 
Favorable weather improves crop prospects steadily. | has been a decided improvement in the local trade ses, Tee d 6 3 9 ine! 
here, with a corresponding decrease in freights. | Now Qricans, La........ 6 ey : 50 premium. 
There is no present inquiry for ocean freights, and | Omaha, Neb........ cay oe gb eng 
From Milwaukee, Wis.: At the banks business | the market is dull and nominal at firmer rates. Philadelphia, “4 Le 5d sao 
continues active and profitable for this season of the | Steamer room to Liverpool is held at 6d. for prompt Sales la 8 S$” ep "premium, 
year, and a fair | demand for loans is evinced, no | loading, and no late engagements reported. The Provident, BA sea @ 6 
difficulty being experienced in employing funds at | inquiry is only moderate for flour, and the market is | San Francisco, Cal....-.. 5 3 7 #4 premium. 
fall rates of interest. The flour market is not | quiet and steady, with good fresh stock especially Pao" epee aa K@Bs premiom, 
particularly active, the demand for eastern and | well held. The wheat market is quiet and steady ; St. Paul, Minn cre S's Par@st. 50 premium. 
foreign account being quite small, and transactions | the offering of southern wheat is moderate; western 6 @7 y premium. ae 
effected are equally light. Notwithstanding light | wheat is easy and lower. To-day the corn market ° es i siesta 
~ *, a % 




















year. The middle states had 17, a decrease of 9; Ne 
states, 20, the same as the previous week ; southe! 
an increase of 8; western states, 32, a dechaseulill 
and the territories, 8, a decrease of 6; Canada, 10, 


Lumber trade quiet, with but |- 





! bars samenea i? Xbeodore Haxcly 





































































AND CHANGES. — 
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TRADE EMBARRASSMEN 


There were 95 failures in the United States 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, 10 less than. 
week, and 21 more than in the corresponding 





Calif 


of 1. Inthe principal trades they were as follows 
traders, 16; grocers, 13; manufacturers, 12; com) 
dry goods, 6; jewelry, 5; produce, 4; shoes, 4; 
clothing, 2; tobacco and cigars, 2 ; grain, 2; drugs, 2; 
2; confectionery, 2. The failures generally were of 
interest, the only important ones being Cc. We tee & 
furniture manufacturers, Corry, Pa.; Anderson 
rolling mill, Baltimore; Close & Wasson, eae 
ville; and The Des Moines Syrup Refpeays 
Moines, Iowa. J 
ARKANSAS. on 

PERRYVILLE.—Mondschine & Jacobson, an 
failed and been attached for $3,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Application has been made by 
of H. M. Hink, grocers and liquors, to force him into 
SAN FRANCISCO.—M. Kerr has applied for 


ow 
1 


insolvency. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—A. Levy, restaurant, has Deen, 
and advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. | 


SAN FRANCISCO.—John O'Neil, grocer, Hiquors, 
coal, has been attached for $687. _ 

SAN FRANCISCO.—F. Reise, formerly furnit 
plied for relief in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—W. M. Tirtlot has applied for ri 


insolvency. 
CONNECTICUT. re ’ 
ROCKY HILL.—The Hart Hardware Manufa 
pany has called a meeting of its creditors. — 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON.—B. M. Bridget, clothing, has fa 
sold out to his father, who claims to have adva 
start the business. His liabilities are reported ie be $: 


$1,500. re wot ’ 
FLORIDA. Lomas 
MEDULLA.—H. D. Ballard, general store, has fail 
bilities $3,coo. 
PALATKA —Cooper & Wilson, general store, h 
attached. 
GEORGIA. 


ROME.—C. W. Langworthy, pianos, has been cl 
sheriff. 
SAVANNAH.~J. T. Coben general store, ee ve 
out on the 3¢ inst., has assigned insurance of $8,c0< 
benefit of creditors to Meinhard Brothers & Co. 


ILLINOIS. wood : 


ATKINSON.—F. E. Gresser, dry goods, has failed 
signed to E. Lambaugh. Liabilities $4,200; assets about 
BATH.—S. S. Rochester & Son, tinware, have failed. _ 
BRIAR BLUFFS.—The Henry Coal Company is 
to be sold out by the sheriff. we 
CAIRO.—The liabilities of J. H. Traxler, boots 
reported assigned, are about $4,500; assets about § 
CHAMPAIGN.—B. F. Wingard & Co., jev 
signed for the benefit of creditors to A. L. 
$1,200; liabilities not stated. 
CHICAGO.—John Serek, tailor, has been 
sheriff. 
ELGIN.—S. Hoag, builder, has assigned. 
HIGHLAND PARK.—J. S. Hamilton, grocer, has s 
and failed. 
LA SALLE.—Isadore Cohn, boots and shoes, has fai 
confessed judgment for $1,500 in favor of his father. 
OTTAWA.—C. L. Stamate & Co., clothing, have | 
A jucégment for $2,500 has been entered against them, 
PEKIN.—Charles S. Wood, aes 
assigned to S. Rooney. 


INDIANA. 

EMINENCE.~—J. D. Parker, drugs, has failed. — 
MORGANTOWN.—™©. F. Arnold, drugs, has been 

his creditors. . 


for $18,000 to secure him for advances mace to purc 
fill orders for glucose, etc. The capital stock of the: once 
$100,c00. 
DUBUQUE.—Mrs. E. M. Wilcox, jeweler, has been 
by mortgagee. The chattel mortgages aggregated | 
FLETCHER.—Best Brothers, saloon, have failed. 
FLETCHER —C. Drilling, saloon, has been c 
constable and all stock seized by the town authorities. 
IOWA CITY.—Jacob Ardner, confectioner, has assigne 
MARSHALLTOWN.—T. J. Wasson, confectioner, ete., 
assigned, Assets $1,227; liabilities $2,066. , 
MUSCATINE.—De Lisle & Lodge, restaurant, have b 
closed by the sheriff. a 
SANBORN.—C. Voge bores and shoes, has been clo 
the sheriff. hs 
KANSAS. 
ATCHISON.—J. Herman, cigar maker, is closed, red 
is in hands of the sheriff. 
CANAL GROVE.—Estlin & Fowler, dry goods, has 


signed. 
KENTUCKY. 
CYNTHIANA.—Tufts & Curtis, boots and shoes, h 
signed to Henry Fechheimer and Henry Simpkir ti 
ELIZAVILLE.—Melntyre & Brother, ger ~. 
failed and been attached. 
LOUISVILLE.—Close & Wasson, dry & . 
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"ee " 
one in Louisville, and had enjoyed a fair credit for all its wants. 
~ Close & Wasson originally began business in Indianapolis, Ind., 


sales that year amounting to $240,000. A surplus of $86,690 
assets was claimed in February, 1881. In March last their total 
assets were placed at $174,400, $93,000 in excess of their liabili- 
"ties. It is stated that the unseasonable weather left them with 
her heavy stocks of winter goods. 


MAINE. b 


7 


_ 75 cents on the dollar. 

_ HALLOWELL.—A. Wilcer, oilcloth manufacturer, has had 
real estate attached to the amount of $3,000, 

~ NEWPORT.-—G. w. Bennett, wagon manufacturer, recently 
f reported failed, has sold out his business, disposed of all his 
real estate and mortgaged all attachable personal property. 
_ The amount of his indebtedness is not known. 


: MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—Anderson Brothers, rolling mills, are offer- 
ing to compromise at 60 cents on the dollar, at six, twelve and 
eighteen months. A year and a half ago their liabilities were 
yi ‘stated to exceed their assets some $45,000. The enterprise was 
_ started in February, 1879. Some money was made and expended 
onimprovements, It is stated that their outlay necessitated 
-™Mortgaging the buildings for $20,000. In May last it was 
reported they had paid off most of the-mortgaged indebtecness. 
___ BALTIMORE.—Grau Brothers, upholsterers, have assigned. 
On August 5 they gave a trust deed on property to John J. 
Dobler. 

- BALTIMORE.—William J. Reinicker, flour and grain, has 

suspended. 

: _ BALTIMORE,—James P. Thomas & Co., stock brokers, 
ave failed. 


eae MASSACHUSETTS. 


- ADAMS.—Louis Taylor, provisions, recently failed, owes 
$1,500; nominal assets $1,000; actual about gs00. ~ 
AYER.—Leonard A. Buck, fancy goods, has been petitioned 
to insolvency by creditors. 

BOSTON.—Simon F, Barss, ship chandler, has failed. 
OSTON.—John M. Berry, grocer, ha& failed and is in 
solvency. Secured claims $115; unsecured $3,184; total 
299 ; assets—stock in store, fixtures, etc., mortgaged for $115, 
and a lot of lumber, etc., not estimated. 

~BOSTON.—Charles H. Bowen, marble mantels, has failed 
and filed a petition in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Charles W. Brown, provisions, has failed. 
OSTON,—Johannes De Beer, physician, etc., has failed and 
settle in insolvency. He shows liabilities $14,432, and no 
ts to speak of. 


_ in 1874. They opened in Louisville in February, 1880, their 


_ EASTPORT.—R. M. Tuttle, grocer, has failed and re offering 
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NEW YORK. 


Hennicke. They prefer $3,300 of their indebtedness. 


over $3,800. 


assigned, preferring creditors to the amount of $8,000, 
will pay in full. 
HAMILTON.—Mrs. C. A. Keith, millinery, has failed. 


favor of Anthony Langie. 
not to exceed $800, 


to Collman Dettloff for $630. 


$33,193; actual assets $18,247. 
Assets nominally $4,000 ; actual value $3,000. 


the sheriff. 
OHIO. 
AKRON.—George J. Neiberg, jeweler, has assigned. 


appointed, 
frames, has given a real estate mortgage for $2,500. 


burnt out and assigned to Ernest C. Schwan. 
November 15, 1881, claiming to have invested $15,000, 


for $2,000. 
assigned to George Helt. Assets $1,000; liabilities $700. 
Irwin. 


signed. 


mise at 50 cents on the dollar, 


out. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BROOKLYN.—Beach & Co., grocers, have assigned to A. V. 
CANANDAIGUA.—George A. Moss, grocer, has assigned. 
His schedule shows $2,779 liabilities, besides mortgages on real 
estate to the amount of $5,800 and interest. His list of assets, 
omitting doubtful and worthless accounts, do not aggregate 
GAGE.—Coe & Manley, general store, are reported to have 


It is 
understood they have property largely in excess of debts, and 


LOCKPORT.—E. T. Langie, furniture, has failed, having 
been closed by sheriff on execution on judgment for $120 in 
Liabilities estimated $1,000; assets 


NEW YORK CITY.—George Dettloff, cigar box manufac- 
turer, assiged on the oth inst. to James Day, giving a preference 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Max Hirshkind & 
Co., wholesale clothing, show liabilities $22,013 ; nominal assets 


ORISKANY,—L. G. Williams, general store, has failed. 


OXFORD.—A. H. Brill, dairy apparatus, has been closed by 


CANTON.—A. H. Herbruck, jeweler, has had receiver 
CINCINNATI.—William Kuhn, of Reuhl & Co., picture 


CLEVELAND.—Henry Henchan, planing mill, has been 
He began 


DAYTON.—Lucas Lentzy, hotel, has given chattel mortgage 
PORTSMOUTH.-H. &. F. L. Kolb, general store, has 
READING,—John Ryan, contractor, has assigned to L. W. 
SOMMERSVILLE.—L. A. Morris, general store, has as- 


VAN WERT.—A. W. Scott, grocer, has given a chattel 
mortgage for $1,206, and is now said to be offering to compro- 


WAYNESBURG.—G. S. Harffer & Son have failed and sold 


CANTON.—G. L. Morgan, general store, has had judgment 
for $500 entered against him in favor of Henry Morgan, on note 
due at eight months, Execution was issued, store closed, and 
goods advertised. 

CARBONDALE.—The Workingmen's Co-operative Associa- 
tion has assigned to James E, Burr. Liabilities $6,000; assets 
$2,500 ; stock and accounts estimated worth $1,000, 

CORRY.—C. W. Hare & Co., furniture, have assigned to 
the First National Bank of Corry, the president of which, 
Adams Davis, forms the company in the above firm. Mr. 
Davis is reported to have been embarrassed by the drop in oil 
some weeks since, but is said to have been able to make good 
his margins, and the rise in the price of petroleum was expected 
to relieve him. The firm sufiered a loss of $40,000 by fire in 
July ; insurance $15,000. 













_ BOSTON.—Dwight N. Jackson, hotel, has failed and will 

ettle in insolvency. 

BOSTON .—John W. Newcomb, boots and shoes, offers 32 

cent., half to be paid in ten and the balance in sixty days, 

which offer the creditors voted to accept. 

_ BOSTON.—At a meeting of the creditors of T. C. & C. F. 

Newcomb, boots and shoes, on the 7th inst., it was stated that 

i settlement could not be effected without financial aid from 

ome quarter, the stock being all the assets, but that a friend 
iad agreed to assist if a settlement could be made on the basis 

- of 20 per cent. The committee regarded this offer favorably, 

_ and it was voted to accept it. Payment is to be made in sixty 

days. — 
_ BOSTON.—George J. Raymond, wholesale and retail fancy 







































goods, has liabilities about $45,000, including $9,000 remaining 
unpaid on the mortgage held by B. F, Hunt. The stock has 
not been taken, but is estimated worth from $15,000 to $20,000, 
_ while the book accounts are estimated at $7,000 to $8,o0co. 
_ BOSTON.—E. S. Tanner, silverware, has failed. Liabilities 
$5,600 ; assets $4,000 in platedware, silverware on which there 
is $1,100 due, and $350 in store fixtures. 
BOSTON.—Hiram Woodruff, horse cealer, has failed and 
“will settle in insolvency. Liabilities 82,650 ; assets nominal, 

_ HAVERHILL.—E. ©, Horne, hats and caps, has failed. It 
_ is said he will offer 20 cents. 
- HOLYOKE.—S. M. & J. Benoit, grocers, have failed, with 
liabilities about $6,000; aSsets about $2,700 in stock and 
accounts. They offer 30 cents, indorsed notes. 
_ HYDE PARK.—Howard Jenkins, news agent, has been 
attached. . 
_ LAWRENCE.—E. Parmenter & Co., cry goods, have failed, 
_ LOWELL.—W. D. Harriman, provisions, is reported failed. 
_ LYNN.—Holway & Johnson, grocers, have failed. 
YNN.—F. B. Lunt, shoe manufacturer, has failed. Lia_ 
bilities reported about $10,000 ; assets $2,000 to $3,000, 
EDWAY.—A. S. Harding & Son, straw manufacturers, 
tly failed, have liabilities $43,748, of which $9,034 are 
‘eferred ; nominal assets $17,494. 
OXFORD.—M, Buffum & Sons, woolen manufacturers, 
ently failed, owe about $60,000, Creditors have generally 
pted 25 cents on the dollar. 
PRINGFIELD.—F. & J. M. Richmond, livery, have failed 
filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $7,800; assets 
They offer 33 1-3 cents. They have real estate mort- 
xed for $20,000, which is about its value. 
_ WESTFIELD.—A. A. Hedges, liquors, recently failed, has 
- liabilities $639, and assets a house, no value given. 


MINNESOTA. 

_ HOUSTON.—S. S. Drake, harness, has been attached. 
ST. PAUL.—D. Suitzbach, cigars, has made a voluntary 
assignment. - 
be MISSISSIPPI. 
-VICKSBURG.—Maurice Meyer, wholesale and retail éry 
goods, is offering to compromise at 25 cents on the dollar, at 
_ six and twelve months, indorsed. : 

_ WILLIAMSBURG.—J. W. Speed, general store, has been 
attached. 


MONTANA. 
GLENDIVE.—B. E. Benson, saloon, has failed. 
“2 NEBRASKA. 


H.—A. Doty, grocer, has failed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

_LITTLETON.—F, J. Pratt, auction and c mmission, has 

failed. ‘ 
NEW MEXICO. 

FORT WINGATE,—L, N. Hopkins, Jr., post trader, lately 

port with the government, has assigned. 











by the constable. 


een and twenty-four months. 


by the sheriff on the 7th inst. 


over $2,400 were entered against him. 


portion of their claims will be obtained, 


PHILADELPHIA,—James Clark, grocer, 19th and Tasker 
streets, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 


16th inst. 


PHILADELPHIA.—George T. Clarke & Co., shoe manu- 


facturers and patent medicines, who failed about a month since, 
are_ offering to compromise at 25 cents, in six months’ notes, 
unsecured, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Dunlop & Hickey, blacksmiths, 
aévertised to be sold out by the sheriff, 

PHILADELPHIA,—Samuel R, Read, shoe manufacturer, at 
a meeting of creditors held on the 8th inst., offered to com- 
promise at 25 cents, but creditors want at least 30 cents. He 
showed liabilities $21,000, and assets about $11,000. 

PHILADELPHIA, — The liabilities of Thomas Wright 
Brooks, agent for The Consolidated Linseed Oil Company of 
Chicago, whose assignment was recently reported, are said to 
be about $44,000, and nominal! assets $35,000, 

PHILADELPHIA (Germantown).—C, M. Jones, flour, etc, 
has failed and been sold out by the sheriff. As far as can be 
learned, his liabilities amount to some $1,500 or $2,000, and his 
assets to about $500. 

PITTSBURGH.—H. Hamerly, painter, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

WELDON.—George W. Smith, flour, feed and coal, has 
been sold out by the sheriff on executions for $4,375. 


TEXAS. 
SPRINGTOWN.—M. Krohn, general store, has compromised 
with his creditors. ~ 
VERMONT. 


NORTH HYDE PARK.—D. C. Smith, general store, re- 
cently failed, hag liabilities estimated at $5,000 ; assets nominally 
the same ; estimated actual value $3,0c0. 

VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG,—James O'Gorman, general store, has as- 
signed to William Wren, trustee, to secure a creditor for $1,319 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
GRAFTON.—E, Rowe & Son, oysters, have given trust deed 


to J. H. Holt, to secure creditors. 


KNOTTSVILLE.—D. K, Shroyer & Brother, general store, 


have been closed by the sheriff, 


KITTANNING.—S. Rumbaugh, grocer, has been sold out 


PHILADELPHIA.—Enoch Blood & Son, hosiery manufac- 
turers, who failed over two weeks ago, have obtained an exten- 
sion of time, giving notes for full amount of indebtedness 
(about $8,coo), with interest added, for six, eight, twelve, eight- 


PHILADELPHIA.—Theodore Borst, saloon, was sold out 
But little was realized from the 
sale, and unsecured creditors receive nothing. Liabilities are 
about $3,000, and assets about $500. Judgments amounting to 


PHILADELPHIA.—The principal creditors of Burr Brothers, 
manufacturers of paper, have agreed to take the assets of the 
firm and dispose of them to the best advantage, and allow the 
firm to continue in business. It is quite uncertain what pro_ 


are 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 

ST. JOHN.—M. McLeod, tobacco, etc., has assigned to 
John Stewart for the benefit of his creditors. The failure is 
caused by carrying too large a stock and indorsing.- The state- 
ment has not yet been prepared. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

ESSEX CENTRE.—G. S. Morningstar, grocer, has had his 
goods seized under chattel mortgage. 

GUELPH.—William Stewart & Co., dry goods, are offering 
to compromise at 25 cents on the dollar, 

LANCASTER.—Hugh Monroe, general store, has assigned 
in trust, : 

TORONTO.—A. B. & R. C, Barter, middlings purifiers, have 
been sold out by the sheriff. 

TORONTO.—Thomas Crittenden, builder, has been sold out 
by the sheriff. 

TORONTO.—Kennedy & Co., merchant tailors, are reported 
to have been attached at the instance of their landlord. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


MONTREAL,—C. F. Kerr, boots and shoes, is advertised to 
be sold out by the bailiff, 
QUEBEC.—F, Gourdeau, cabinetmaker, has failed, 


UTAH. 
TINTIC.—J. D. Farmer, dry goods, is dead. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

TORONTO.—The stock of C. Page & Sons, dry goods, etc., 
is advertised to be sold out at auction, 

OTTAWA.—Russell, Gardner & Leggatt, dry goods, have 
dissolved. F. W. Leggatt has retired. The business will be 
continued by the remaining partners under the style of Russell, 
Gardner & Co, 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL.—The junior member of Burns & Gormley, 
plumbers, retires, discharged by the creditors of the firm, 


Burns continues, and has two years in which to pay the debts of 
the firm, about $8,000 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPH1A, PA. 


MANITOBA. 


BRANDON,—Stoutenberg & Smith, general store, claim to 
have been robbed, and are unable to meet maturing bills. 





ASSETS, Jan. rst; 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


BUSINESS CHANGES OF NOTE. SURPLUS AS TO PoLIcy-HOLDERs, $6,459,478.08 


CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - ~- 3,000,000.00 
NET SURPLUS, - - - = $3,459,478.08 
GEORGIA. oT Sea re 


ATLANTA.—J. F. Kiser, of M. C. & J. F. Kiser & Co., 
wholesale dry goods, boots and shoes, is cead. 


IDAHO. 
WEISER CITY.—Jeffreys & Co., general store, have sold 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States, 


CHAREES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 


out to Durkheimer & Co. President, 2d Vice-Pres. 
4 T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
ILLINOIS. Vice-Pres. Secretary, 





NATIONAL STOCK YARDS.—The Niobrara Cattle Com- 
pany has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $550,000. 


“ INDIANA. 
FORT WAYNE,—William Bowen & Co,, wholesale millinery, 
has sold out to Saylor Brothers. 


KENTUCKY. 
* LOUISVILLE.—Isenberg Brothers, junk dealers, have sold 
out to Bradshaw, Taylor & Strange. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—The firm of W. W. Welch & Co., wholesale 
lumber, has been dissolved, and succeeded by Price, Welch & 
Co,—a limited partnership composed of Frank Price and Wil- 
liam W, Welch, general partners, and Edward W. Robinson 
special for $10,000 to June 30, 1883. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.—Abram French & Co., wholesale and retail crock- 
ery, have dissolved. The new firm is formed under the old style. 
BOSTON.—Charles E. Jenkins, of Bartley & Jenkins, wool 
merchants, is dead. 


fen ee nhies 4nD CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWay, NEW YorK. 


CASE ORDIN AT are Cun eiiee feauns sosece notin cist lo es $250,000.co 
PISSENGS stave « Monsen concengeas edeitie > esr ie SoA 375,000.00 


Deposit wiTH NEw York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS......,.....scecceeeees 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
amar of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Ws. M. Ricuarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y. 





THE 
ge ae se COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT.—McCarthy, Roney & Co., coffees and spices, 
have dissolved. C. K. Gunn & Co. succeed. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Frank Savigne, millinery and hair goods, 
has sold out to M. R, Cruger. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—The Union National Bank has been 
organized, with a capital of $250,000. S. E. Neiler is president 
and H. J. Neiler cashier. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS.—The Missouri Furniture Company has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $115,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—John Ringen & Co., stoves, etc., have been 
succeeded by The Ringen Stove Company. The latter has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,000, paid up. 


NEW JERSEY. 

GLASSBORO,—Whitney Brothers, manufacturers glassware, 
have been dissolved by the death of Thomas H. Whitney. 
John P. Whitney and Thomas W. Synnott form the new firm 
under the same style. 


BONDS OF IN 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 











JP BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 
bookkeeping. ; j 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR, 

8 CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.—Brooks, Waterfield & Co., Globe Tobacco 
Warehouse, have dissolved. The Globe Tobacco Warehouse 
Company succeed. 

CINCINNATI,—I. Oppenheimer & Co., fertilizers and com- 
mission, have dissolved. Stern & Spregel continue. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Cummings & Wright, commission grain, 
etc., have dissolved by the death of William W. Cummings. 
The surviving partner continues the business under the style of 
Edward N. Wright, Jr., & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Casper Heft, wholesale wines and 

liquors, who had been in the business for many years, has trans- 
ferred the same to his son, George Heft. 
\ PHILADELPHIA.—The firm of Maxwell Rowland & Co., 
manufacturers shovels, spades, etc., have been dissolved by the 
death of Maxwell Rowland. The remaining partners, Charles, 
William and Samuel Rowland and William H_ Helverson, 
together with William Rowland, Jr., and Jonathan Rowland, 
executors, form the new firm under the same style. 


PHILADELPHIA.—George Ogden, Jr. (son of Geo. Ogden, 
deceased,) and Henry A, White form a copartnership under the 
style of Ogden & White, for the transaction of the wholesale 
grocery and commission business. 

PHILADELPHIA.— Whitney Brothers, manufacturers of 
glassware, have dissolved by the death of Thomas Whitney. 
John P. Whitney and Thomas W. Synnott form a new firm 
under the same style. The factory is located at Glassboro, N. J. 


PITTSBURGH.—Wood, Shrader & Co., coal, have dissolved. 
The new firm is John A, Wood & Son, 


SINGLE COPIES, 





KRADSTREBISPRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1882. 











RICE COMMISSION. 





GE'S 
SONS @ CO) 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RICE 


ALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. : 
41 & 43 NorTH PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


a TALMA 


96 W 





ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








STEEL PENS. 





PENCERIAN SPECIALTIES 
STEEL PENS, 
WRITING INKS, 
LEAD PENCILS, 


Absolutely reliable for business 
purposes. 


SAMPLES OF PENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR& Co., 
753 & 755 BRoapway, NEW YORK. 





) Teak SS 
Superior Steel Pens, 


13 





Manufactory, 267 OHN See ORK. 


CAMDEN, N. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 





Ni W YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorRK. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


s 








PATENTS. 





YIOMAS D. STETSON, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MuRRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 








PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 
BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 


R. C: 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


ro5 SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather : 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. 








N & JACKSON, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 


We YMA 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


M* NOBLE 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


UF. W. 


MADISON STREET, 


CHICAGO, 





& WHITE, 


Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
5 MEMPHIS, TENN. 





OHN H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 
279 BROADWAY, 


ve RP 


33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





& ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





HEPARD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 


so9 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





CARSCALLEN, ~ 


Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapba, 





T, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S, W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STS., TORONTO, ONT. 
W, MULOGK, J. TILT. W. H, MILLER, J, CROWTHER, JR. 


V |) Bteatoost TIL 


DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. PETROLEUM. 








WORSTED YARNS. 


D., LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., 

N. E. cornNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 

CHICAGO, ILL. aes 

Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line C 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of c 
at low rate of interest. 


LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 
Monday, Tuesday and 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 




















































































Steamers leave RICHMOND, ee 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Caspnees, Coatings, ress Bay eo ibeettiees.. Pipa ph Eada 
- Cnitti I ,» Monda u 
poods ea ee Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand an apaisg. see ut nee eS ys aii getatel ’ TL W; ARNOLD, ‘ | 





BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


No. 25 Broad Street, New York 
UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES 
A SPECIALTY. eee 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


WARD J. HAMMOND & CO. | General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 


Vie Wholesale Commission Dealers in 


WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
DUM SER, 
No. 55 Kitpy STREET, Boston, Mass. 








There never was a year that Certificates did not 
or better. 


FERTILIZERS. 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 

BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work, 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

Carbonate of Ammonia, ‘ 

Nitrate of Ammonia, 

AciD PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE : No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


TC. MEHLEN, 
& BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUC 


23 William Street, New Yo 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on m 
a specialty. ‘ 





? 


~~ 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill ot 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 





Henry M. Curtis. Wn. a Coon. 
ENRY MM; CURTIS. & CO, ae 
BROKERS N iin Sel 


VT aehcers SAFE CO,, 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SAP ES: 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BESmESE CURLING 


26 Beaver Street, New York. X 
Oil bought, sold and carried on marg 


’ 


IVINGSTON ROE, ; 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 

52 Broap St., New York, AND Ott Crry, Pa. 
rf + bh 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 5 ¥ 











ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 





Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and . 
MPORTANT TO EVERY FAMILY, Atlanta, Ga N. F. Hitton. = Jas. A. WAU 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE ILTON & WAUGH, 


FERTILIZERS,, => 

PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON, CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck. 


VERY FINE TEA. os 

MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 

FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 

send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound package in order to intro- 

duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Address ; 

MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, DutcuHess County, N. Y. 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. be 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ery 
i 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ~ 
Pp 


(axis 
Ya - 


i forrieee A. McLAUGHLIN, 














PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 


MANUFACTURERS. BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL city, 
A SPECIALTY. ; 





£0. P. HUKILL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 





BLANK BOOKS, 


CANADA, bien 
sf 40 


94 Fifth avenue. 
Exchange Bank of Canada. 


Wm. P. Bennett 
MONTREAL 


DISTILLERS - 4 a : , 

E S 1 attent en to the purchase and sale contracts 

Jos. S. Finch & Co..,.....+++++ (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). COLORADO. Bie sy Seer nian dates FOIL on miei i fae oes 
CANO (OSS bobo eridoneae Fremont County Bank, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, FA: 


Colorado National Bank, 
First National Bank, 


D 
FIRE BRICK, LEADVILLE 


Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited) 





89 Wood street. 


EO. W. DARR, 


CONNECTICUT. 
FURNACE BUILDERS. : HARDFORDifon hecdeecere American National Bank, 
Witherow & Gordon.......-..-+++ Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. eer BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
> - : 

GLASS NEA CON cee eeeeeeces R. F. Lawton. Orrick, SAVINGS BANK BLp’G, Om Crty, 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co.....cceeseeveceees Lead Glass Chimneys. ILLINOIS Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. v 

IRON CHICAGO (oc. cc sccse ensures Traders’ Bank, ; a ; 
ee iat tea soe besa Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. JACKSONVILLE.........+++ Spree eae hreger 2 and Sav= ( ELORGE HEARD, : 


Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited) Railway Supplies. 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 











Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. TOW 
eats BURLINGTON .......+-.-+- Merchants National Bank. 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. STORM LAKE.........++--- Buena Vista County Bank, OIL CITY, PA. hab 
Bagle Paint & Varnish Works, ....+.....-s-crearee P. O. Box 30. LOUISIANA. erie 
NEW ORLEANG..........-- Union National Bank. 
; : VIOS. B. SIMPSON, 
I IMBERLAND & CO., MASSACHUSETTS. : 2 d 
|, Commission, AND DEALEES 2 BOSUON, shoe-oettonttaese 2c Maverick National Bank. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, © ; 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and STeStST TPT - 
. OrFicE, Derrick BurILpinG, Or Crry, 


Yellow Pine. 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 


MERIDIAN Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 





Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 








MISSOURI. 
No. 2 DuQuESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH, PA. | Kansas CITY...........-+- Bank of Kansas City. H. DUFUR, 
THE CELEBRATED NEBRASKA, } “BROKER EU: 
OODLAND FIRE BRICK, OAKLAND (Burt Co.).....-. Watson Parrish, IN PETROLEUM, ‘ 
‘ oe ee voek OIL EXCHANGE, OIL GITY, P 


For Steel Furnaces Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. vt 






















And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required. ADDISON......-., +++. s000e 5 James Baldwin & Co. Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL CITY, Del 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), | HURRALO . oc0s.v_Bamk of Buffalo. = = 
WooDLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., Pa. LO) aed sabe ees s Bornelowts: V. SELDEN. 
Fane Gm Preerenvnan Pa | ROCHESTER ........ ..City Bank of Rochester. d ’ bee 
AND 89 Woop ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. | SVRACUSE...--+----s0++-0-- Third National Bank. . Broken imecne Pe | 
NEW TERSEY. roker in Crude Petroleum, 
ST FOMA TO. oes c'o(nselg's aibie mimes The German National Bank of 
PROMINEN1 CHICAGO MAWNU- ¢, German, National Bank 0 OIL CITY, PA. 
FACTURERS. rae. OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGI 
CLEVELAND Tepe, Bone OBERT J. MOORHEAD. 
wee mprec . 
DISTILLERS, CLEVELAND .c.Siiy cevesens Hen Wick wt = on : 
Empire Distilling Co........+..+5+ Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co Gins after the ee pet BRADFOR iad hb aaa BROEES oa PET RRBE NS 
. Shufeldt & Co......-+ 7 5 D acae «en W, F. Correy, . 
: PHILADELPHIA "Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth | OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 
ENGRAVING. street. a 


PITTSBURGH... Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


PITTSBURGH .. 


.+...Fifth National Bank, 
.. Iron City National Bank, 


Steel Plate Engraving 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co 
and Lithography. 











HIT SSBURGH. ctserees eres Penn Bank. . 
PERFORATED METALS, PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, G. YO UNG, 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. SOUTH CAROLINA. 7 PETROLEUM BROKER 
’ 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. GEORGETOWN ...........- R. E. Fraser, OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. TENNESSEE, F % i s : 
NASHVILLE ..cscenccisosts Third National Bank, Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins 
MODE RLS! ap acctasiac< aces First National Bank. => 
RANE BROS. MFG. CO., TEXAS, ice if . 
MANUFACTURERS OF .. 0) IT pee ORL RAI « cats enianies City National Bank, ULTLES M ASTERS & CO q 
Wearside’ Citizens Bank of Texarkana, Y : 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED ee = rans at 2 Pio Iron and I ; Ore, (MeN 
Ce ee as aco National Ban r ¥ 
WROUGHT lL RON Tr Tes. UTAH - JS 5 si cr 


SALT LAKE CITY..... 


STEAM AND GAS FITTINGS, &C, STEAM Pumps, &c, ....Deseret National Bank, 








































“NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
LJENRY HENTZ & CO., 


LR . GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


5 Advances made on Consignments to 
- Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 






























Montgomery, Ala. 


/ EHMAN BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 
AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-town OrFice, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Me gs executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
ive: 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B, Neweass & Co, and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 


Wm. Monr. H. W> HANEMANN, CLEMENS FISCHER, 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 


123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw York. NEw ORLEANS, La. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 


_ Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
— Messrx. FINLAY, MUIR & CO. 
? CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


i CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
- New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


A. KENT & CO., 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 

- (Members N, Y. Cotton Exchange.) 

POOLE, KENT & CO., £. A, KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. 


mmission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


“POBERT MOORE ®& CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Exchange Place, New York. 


ers for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 











Ae LUNT &-CO., 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC., 


84 WARREN STREET, NEW YorK. 








Lucius Hopkins SmirH. 
RLES D, MILLER. Amos T, Dwicut, Special, 


[JOPKINS, DWIGHT 

COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 

_ Commission Merchants, 
134 PEARL STREET, NEW York. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


TAVuUS C. Hopkins, 


NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 


ke & A. MEVER .& CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 
COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


f NEw YorK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


ae H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 





T TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 


OBERT TANNAHILL & Co... 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


OTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
attention given to the purchase and sale of future 











contracts, 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
RY H. Ware, GILLIaT ScuroepeEr, | M.S. NICHOLS & CO., Commission MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
} ARE & SCHROEDER, WAS. O. CORN & CO., 
aint Cotton Commission Merchants, - Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW York. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 
i PRESTON .&) CO:, 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


“ . . . 
Special attention given 





to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 





L UIs Monjo, Jr. Louis Monyo, Sr. 
sf OULS MONJO, JR., & CO] 


“fy Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
a, ; P. O. Box 2478. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


BO. I. GAMBRILL & CoO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SourH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins, 








J. L. Macautay. 


oe ACAULAY & CO., 
+ Commission Merchants, 
(6 & 18 ExcHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


. Particular attention ree to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 

HABER, HOVT & CO., 

Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


A, J. MAcauLay. 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


iige tee LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRATIN AND PROVISIONS, 





$e: 


WARREN EWEN, Jr. Joun M, Ewen 


; BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1882. 


LEHMAN, Durr & Co., 


ool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 


pt 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
ie EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 


TOLEDO COMMISSION. 








H. S, Younc, F. I. Younc. 


yee UNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 










125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE,) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special oe og sepa regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed, 





R. HOWARD, 
g FoRMERLY oF N. M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








> 


NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 








I, E, GLENNy, 

Pe ees & VIOLET T, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 

No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


ATWOOD VIOLETT 


P MORAN & CO., 
i Commission Merchants, 
107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CuiIcaco, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & €o;, 
84 Warren Street, New York. 





YELD, LINDLEY oo  CO., 


New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


Epwarp M. Fietp. JouN P, TRUESDELL, Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


go La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Correspondents : 
Mess. FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpoo 





17 South Street, 
Yi CE 


South Gay Street, 
wa 


HAEMORS MS | FJ 5 SAUTH & BRo., 


COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo,dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advanceS made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





JOSS, STRONG & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 


GHICA GO? Tis. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 


S. D, FOSS, E. B, STRONG, Wo REYNOLDS, 











LWVING ORR Sa COs, 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 





No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








JLWEN BROTHERS, 
s COTTON BROKERS, 


fos. 31 & 33 BrRoaD STREET, NEW York. 


160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 














Special attention to speculative orders. 
N ae 


NEw YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 
(Ecosse (Su (HN Gist 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


‘YY THos, CoaTEs. PIERSON C, Royce, 


Ped TAS &' CO., 


ae COTTON, 
Teer nARL STREET, NEw YorK. 


‘Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


RANK P. MARCH, 
i COTTON BROKER, 
Noei2t PREARE STREET, NEw YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 





Ws. G. CoNnKLING. CHESTER O. ANDREWS, 
(OEE de: ANDREWS & CO., 
_ COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LASALLE St. (Room 17), Cutcaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 


Peek! As DRIVER, & ECGs 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B, F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New STREET, NEW York. 





EDWARD A, DRIVER. 











RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL St., NEW YorK. 
80 So. PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Sr., Cutcaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





19) fase W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 
bel Deis 
(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co,) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT’L BANK, 








MINERAL WOOL. 








S. MINERAL CoO., 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 


Ds OETA RISE toe GM Or 











ROBERT STUART. 
ARS & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


Gr Mela Oey OO. 


. COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON Sr., 


ANTHONY BROWNE mT r 
TEXTILE FY toh 

WOOL, AND 7" ae ABRICS 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 

AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 





WOOL, 








WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 


WOOL, 








Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
- 2 : the world. 
W. E. McHEnry, FRED. P, Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Subscription, yearly, £1 10s. 6d ; 
ialf-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON, 


159 0A boyd OO Ks oy Od Br 


CHENRY, RUSH & CoO., 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


yu C. DUELL & CO., 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN, AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL: 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 








WOOL, 


Rooms 3 to 5. 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 


eee Be ee ts 1 i ea pene eke Co, 

. W. MARMADUKE, - - _ - late of Marmaduke rown, 4 

SiGuPRichs- metho = late of Wm. M. Price & Co. Economy. 
ormerly Sec’y “reas. St 

LESLIE MARMADUKE, - a . { Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 





Pie MARMADUKE & CO., | PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET Company, 


Commission Merchants, 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL ST., St. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 













Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 


OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Successors to Low BRoTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


Geo. H. KRAvusE. WILLIAM G, Marsu, 
‘EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 

pe A COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


ae ao, 93 CHURCH STREET, NEw YORK. 
Liberal cash advances made, All consignments to us are sold 
ect to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


CWANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
WV 17 Witttam Street, New York. 








MA WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
~ Room 10 Kent Buitprne, 


No. 153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





. Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
4NS P NSON & CO, 
: WERPOOL, ENG. om Betas Gath, LA, Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 3 
+ Sa id ? el 
2 are 
a : 4 vi es 
fed m a ie — £ 


Ey la THEA A, CK, 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, ST. Louts, Mo. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical aecvice to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial ‘reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 


COTTON. BUYER, . 





vd iia e FLEMING & CO., 


The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 





Cotton Buyers, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP #O THE HOUR OF PUBLIGATION, 


No. 303 SourTH MAIN STREET, 


8T, LOUIS, Mo. 





7. R. LEESON & ‘Gon 
*“LINEN THREAD — 
IMPORTERS. ag 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for pee 
FINLAYSoN, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland ; and 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. : 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Ci 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhil 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by eve! 
machine on_ exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ ¢ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to s e qual a 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phil 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1685. 5 gif 


ONOTUCK. SHB C 








































































FINANCIAL. RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


ADDINGHAM, Or THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 
Me GREGOR & CO., New special edition just published exclusiveiy tor the undes- 


signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


BAN KERS, Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


FINANCIAL. 








1 ele ata PEABODY & CO, 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 



















Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


NEW YORK. 
400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment Fi wade is G ce came 


Securities. SOLE LEATHER 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on In the World. 


deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


out the United States and Canada. 
WILSON WADDINGHAM, — 
SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
‘MONTREAL, P. Q. 


"a 
le . 


. MANUFACTURERS OF ee 


Nonotuck Machine Twist, — 

Corticelli Spool Silk, ° A 
Corticelli Button-hole Twist, _ 

Corticelli Embroidery Silk 
Florence Knitting Silk, — 

Florence Etching Silk, 

Florence Filling k, 

Silk Hosiery, ete. — 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LonpDon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 








BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 





AILROAD BONDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 


CHOICE RAILROAD BONDS, 










DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Interest 6 per cent. semi-annual, ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





able in New York ive 
SEG pean MONTREAL. sosrom \| |NONOTUCK SILK @MiiiEaS 
ue FAYETTE SHAW. FAYETTE SHAW. rae 
. MS - aB REGORY & BALLOU, BRACKLEY SHAW. BRACKLEY SHAW. At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. — ‘ 
On most DESIRABLE TERMS to Investors and buyers. BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, AV aLiAMt SHAW: TW ELAM SHAW? peas cay 
D A} K Ae 


For further particulars inquire of JouN CAsSILS. 








SALESROOMS: ey 





WALL, NEW YORK. : . 
A. W. BEASLEY & Cco., age re eee ONES ' 19 Mercer Street 88 West Third Si 5 a | 
& Bacnne ey Oae Pie GREcoey, ] UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, ee NEW YORK CITY. ‘RES, omo 
J f Y ORK, one . 18 Summer Stree! I venu < io 
o 2 Member New York Stock Exchange and Mftning Exchange. Manufacturers and Dealers in BOSTON, Masa: 59 CHICA 0, 


417 & 419 N. Fourth St., 


MATURIN BALLOU. 4, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. GLOVERSVILLE, 











Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
Gere BANK OF GOMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 


A ONE-DIP DYE! 


‘ANADA EXTRACT ~~ 
ano DYE-WOOD WOR. 


MANUFACTURERS OF > } 
se F 
a 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. a 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and 
Goods, 7 HAS NO EQUAL, producing a PER. 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and gis 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other 
material, These goods are in liquid form, weighing 9 
the gallon, and are put up in casks-of about 500 Ibs. e: 

Price, ro cents per lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at 
price. Manufactured only by 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprie 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U 


AVES & POPPELE, — 
_ Importers and 
General Commission Merch 


WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTER: 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


ky ENNED Y, HUTCHINSON & CO., 
~ Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW eaeadee 


Exruu C. MITCHELL, Geo, H, BROUWER, 
Geo. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex, 


Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Special. 





And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. , 





Wo. M. Eart, Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. Dayton. 
Fre & DAYTON, 
~~ Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BuILDING, NEW YoRK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. Cc, C. Broun, 
W.E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


YSE2 SONS & BROGMN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New Yorlh. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. SrocK EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL. A, B, LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 





ALTER BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 





KOUNTZE BROTHE RS, 
BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 





P. K. Dickinson. JuLes E, BrucierE. Hz. C. Dickinson. 
ICKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N, Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 








H. PARKS & C 0., Correspondence solicited. ‘ BOSTON, 
Successors to H. E, DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S, Nicuots, Chicago. H, E. DILLINGHAM, 
C, G. WHITE. 


THE 


Bee & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agents for THE NEwcoMB-BuCHANAN Co., Louisville 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, d D. S. WILLARD, 
Meinbers New York Stock Exchange. 


JT JOWARD LAPSLEY. (COs 
Bankers and Brokers, 


iy Aa Po SOUIRG & ( 
Packers of _ 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, | 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA Lapp | 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 





Be ME AD. ey GO, 
‘ STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 ExcHANGE CourT, NEw York. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 


No. 5 WALL STREET, NEw YORK. 





13 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON. 
Warehouses: 418 Murray St., NEw YORK. 
115 LAKE ST., ¢uicaco, ILL. 


T. W. WHITTEMORE, E. J. BRAMHALL, 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


i HITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, } p 
’ Awp 39 NORTH MaRKET STREET, }BosToN. | 
s Ss 





Factories : Rolling Mills: 


WATERBURY, CONN THOMASTON, Conn, | JOHN P. SQUIRE. [Established in 1842.) FRANK 0. squ 








No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 


Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Stree! 
East Cambridge. = 





To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-1oom, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Bankers’ Association began its annual 
‘session at Saratoga on Wednesday of this 
week. The attendance was larger than 
usual, and comprised representatives from 
all parts of the country. The president, 
Mr. George S. Coe, in his opening address, 
after remarking upon the disappointment 
at the neglect of Congress to repeal the 
Oppressive war taxes on the banks, dis- 
‘cussed the question of the future basis of 
the country’s currency. In relation to the 
silver question he declared that the re- 
sources of the public treasury are diverted 
from the coinage of gold, which commerce 
demands, and driven into that which it re- 
ects. He rightly characterized compul- 
‘sory coinage as a gratuitous infliction upon 
the business of the country. The position 
of the bank in the community as an agency 
in facilitating exchange was well defined. 
His remarks at length led him to the 
conclusion that the currency of a country 
should be based directly upon the property 
of the country and not upon its debts. Mr. 
Luke Poland, of Vermont, introduced reso- 
lutions directing the executive committee to 
iscertain the laws of the several states in 
ation to commercial paper, with especial 
regard to differences therein. The com- 


Mittee were also charged to consider the 
constitutionality and expediency of con- 
gressional legislation to secure uniformity. 
A letter from Mr. Palgrave, of London, 
presented to the convention, disclosed the 
fact that in consequence of the general 
adoption of the principle of limited liability, 
under the act of 1879, there has been an 
improvement in the proprietary. The 
banks have largely gained on this account, 
the stockholders putting up additional 
capital. 





Several papers were read giving hopeful 
views of the industrial situation in the 
south. A resolution was adopted appoint- 
ing a committee to consider a plan for 
securing more uniform savings bank legis- 
lation. A satisfactory discussion of the 
history of savings banks and of their policy, 
and that of the state in relation to them, 
was given in a paper by Mr. A. B. Hep- 
burn, the Bank Superintendent of New York. 
He is of opinion that the state should reg- 
ulate the reception of deposits so as to 
confine these institutions to the poorer 
classes; that investments should be limited 
to the best securities, and that the savings 








banks should be relieved from taxation. 





The Ecougmist of August 5 contains an 
abstract of an important decision on a point 
of mercantile law. The circumstances were 
as follows: One firm made an advance to 
another firm on the security of a quantity 
of produce of which the latter were con- 
signees and owners. Bills of lading for the 
produce had been made out in parts, in the 
usual way, and the first of the set was given 
to the firm who made the advance. When 
the produce arrived, however, and had been 
given by the captain of the ship into the 
custody of the East & West India Dock 
Company, the firm to whom the advance 
had been made—the original consignees— 
presented the second of the set of bills, were 
entered as the proprietors of the goods, 
paid the freight, and gave a delivery order’ 
for the produce in favor of third parties, to. 
whom it was delivered by the Dock Com- 
pany. Soon afterward the consignees 
became bankrupt, and the firm holding the 
first of the set of bills presented the same 
to the Dock Company and demanded the 
goods, with which demand the Dock Com- 
pany could not comply. In an action 
against the company for the non-delivery, 
judgment was at first given against the 
Dock Company, but in the Court of Appeals 
this was reversed, and the House of Lords 
have now unanimously decided in the Com- 
pany’s favor. It was held that the duty of a 
warehouseman is to deliver the property to 
the person who produces proof of title; that 
in the absence of any intimation to the con- 
trary, he is entitled to assume that each 
part of a bill of lading is as effective as the 
others, and that his duty is fulfilled when 
he makes delivery to the person by whom 
any one of the sets is first presented in 
proper form. There can be no doubt of 
the soundness of this decision, but it cer- 


tainly leaves a person who makes advances 
on the security of a bill of lading in an 
unsatisfactory position. As will be readily 
perceived, the negotiability of bills of lading 
and their value as securities are, under the 
ruling of the House of Lords, very much 
impaired. The remedy, however, does not 
seem to lie in any such change in the law 
as will affect the principle of this decision, 
but in a modification of the mercantile prac- 
tice in relation to bills of lading. It might 
be made a general rule that all three sets 
be given up, or, since there does not seem 
to be any longer a valid reason for the old 
practice of making out a bill in three parts, 
this ancient method might be abandoned 
with advantage to the commercial world. 





At present it is productive of much mischief 
and confusion. 





A different view is to be taken in regard 
to another set of circumstances which came 
to’ light in the case of Pollard vs. Vinton, 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
noticed in our issue of May 6. That was 
a case where the general agents of a steam- 
boat owner made a bill of lading for certain 
cotton and delivered it to a third party. 
This third party drew a draft on a person 
in New York, and attached the bill of lading 
to it. The New York man paid the draft, 
relying on the bill of lading. The steam- 
boat owner denied any liability on his part, 
as the cotton had never been shipped, and 
the statement to that effect in the bill of 
lading was untrue. The New Yorker then 
sued the steamboat owner for damages for 
non-delivery. On appeal the Supreme 
Court held that judgment had been prop- 
erly given for the defendant. This was on 
the ground that the agents acted without 
the scope of their authority in giving a bill 
of lading of goods never shipped, and that 
consequently their principal could not be 
held liable. This class of cases, it will be 
seen, differs from the one mentioned above 
in that the opportunity for confusion and 
fraud is afforded, not by the form or other 
accessaries of the bill of lading, but by the 
unsatisfactory state of the relations between 
shippers and their agents and the public. 
On that account a different remedy should 
be applied. In the latter class of cases a 
change might be advantageously made in 
the law whereby principals would be held 
to a stricter accountability for the acts of 
their agents. This would be no hardship, 
since their power of choosing agents is un- 
restricted. It is needless to add that a wise 
policy tends to enhance the negotiability of 
evidences of the right to property. 





The stock market this week has been 
most beautifully mixed, prices being stimu- 
lated by the expectation of a dividend in 
Northern Pacific, and scrip dividends of 
some kind in Northwest and Delaware & 
Lackawanna, and on the other hand 
depressed by the strange weakness and 
quietness of the leading Gould and Van- 
derbilt stocks, and the ever-present fears of 





a stringency in the loan market. A heavy 











blow was given the market on Thursday, 
when the Northern Pacific directors met 
and did nothing about declaring a dividend; 
and a yet heavier one yesterday when the 
Northwestern crowd, after all the flourish 
of trumpets, adjourned after merely declar- 
ing the regular dividend. The street, how- 
ever, suspects a trick here. Last week, 
when the stock jumped up so suddenly, it 
was held that the jumping was done merely 
to squeeze certain leading operators who 
had been caught short of the stock; then it 
was argued from the way the stock acted 
that no mere market manipulation could 
explain such movements, and the announce- 
ment that the directors had been summoned 
to meet Mr. Vanderbilt at Saratoga was 
held to be conclusive that the stock divi- 
dend was coming. Now the street seems 
quite bewildered, and, while suspecting a 
trick, does not know exactly where to look 
for it. Some big blocks of stock were 
thrown upon the market when the news 
was wired from Saratoga, yet Northwest 
did not fall appreciably below its figures of 
the day previous. The whole market is 
thoroughly mixed, and the average operator 
does not appear to know what to think 
about the situation. Next week, however, 
we are promised the beginning of a great 
improvement. 





Italy’s wheat harvest is satisfactory, being 
about a third over last year’s production. 
The maize crop does not promise so well, as 
some of the provinces are suffering from 
drouth. The vines are pronounced good, 
particularly in the south, and olives are in 
a promising condition. Some dissatisfaction 
is felt in Italian commercial circles just now 
owing to the decrease in the transit trade 
through Italy. The St. Gothard tunnel 
was expected to give this trade a great 
impetus, but from one reason or another it 
has been disappointing thus far, the Mount 
Cenis route, though less direct, retaining 
most of the German and Swiss freight. 
The obstacles are believed to be only tem- 
porary, however, and it is expected that in 
time Italy will attract to herself the through 
traffic between the east and central Europe, 
while German coal owners and iron manu- 
facturers will then try to exclude English 
goods from the Italian market. 





France is having a good season of un- 
doubted trade prosperity. During the past 
six months the exports of manufactured 
articles amounted to 911,000,000 francs, 
against 806,000,000 in 1881, forming over 
50 per cent. of the total exports. The im- 
ports of manufactures increased similarly 
from 262,000,000 to 345,000,000. The tex- 
tile trades were especially favored, the 
exports of silk and woolen goods alone 
showing an increase of nearly 100,000,000 
of francs. Manufacturers of cotton and 
linen goods have held ground. Some of 
the increased trade may be attributed to 
purchases made both ways in anticipation 
of increased duties under the new commer- 
cial treaties. 
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its columns have lately teemed, is matter 
for regret. The abuse heaped upon the 
advocates of the bill in question has been is 
without parallel in recent years. This ‘is 
not as it should be. The responsible re ep- 
resentatives of the republic should not be - 
subject to reckless misrepresentation in the 

absence of conclusive evidence going to 
impeach their honesty of purpose or te ir 
intelligence. 

Senator Hoar, in a letter to the citize 
of Massachusetts, has sought to vindi 
himself and his co-legislators from the 
persions of the press. He presents sol e 
considerations which should be carefull a 
weighed by every one interested in ifhe 
commercial prosperity of the United States. — 
In this Senator Hoar has done a public 
service. He points out that the works for 
which the appropriations were provided are. 7 
permanent. The money is expended by a — 
board of engineers consisting of experienced 
army officers. No congressman or any one / 
else can influence a dollar of expenditure. 
The public is sufficiently protected. The 
department by which the expenditure is to 
be made is subordinate to the President. — 
There is no provision as to the time within 
which the work shall be done. If the Pres- 
ident shall regard any item of the work un- 
constitutional or not of national importance, — 
he may direct a postponement of the work 
until he can communicate the facts to Con- 
gress for further consideration. 

The President’s objections to the bill were, 
it will be remembered, of a general nature, 
and did not condemn particular items. 
Congress was not informed as to the evi- 
dence upon which the President’s sweeping 
veto was based. In the absence of new evi- 
dence requiring a reconsideration of the pro- 
visions of the bill, Congress felt justified, says 
the senator, in adhering to a measure to 
which it had given protracted and care | 
attention. 

The portion of Mr. Hoar’s letter which 
deserves and will receive the closest atten 
tion from the public is that in which 
discusses the importance of the waterwe oa 
It is pointed out that these are not only of 
vast importance in themselves, but also as 
a check upon the charges of the railroac .d 
‘‘ Railroad competition terminates in rail- 
road combination. The only check on the 
power of the great railroad lines, when in 
concert, over the commerce of the nation is 
the competition of the waterway.” The 
senator gives some figures indicating - ‘the 
volume of our inland water-carried | com- 
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merce, which show it to be of Bt ing 
magnitude. 

It has seemed to us that, regarding th 
merits of one class of appropriations 
the improvement of navigation, the mir 
of the people of the United States sh¢ 
be made up. We have one great I 
traversing our territory very nearly | 
north to south. This river our statesm 
of the past, mindful of the future, cher. 
ished and jealously guarded. _ Its possession 
is the key to the dominion of the continent 
Thoughtful men have not hesitates 
declare that in a not very distant futon 
fertile valley drained by this vast stream i 
destined to be the center of human Re ver 
It should be a special concern of the peopl ple 
that along this highway of empire, and 
along the tributaries that go to swell its 
tides, the course of commerce should 
unimpeded and safe. Appropriations fo i ‘ 
the improvement of the navigation of tl 
Mississippi are wise expenditures, which hi 
future development of trade along the rive 
will richly repay. r 





























































There was great uncertainty, too, about 
the bonds. It was by no means apparent 
that the bonds could obtain, at reasonable 
prices, adequate security for circulation. 
The Attorney-General had delivered an 
opinion, which declared that national banks 
might receive their charters under then ex- 
isting law without additional legislation. 
Few attempted to reorganize under this 
opinion, as there were, of course, appre- 
hensions that the courts might not sustain 
the opinion. Under these circumstances it 
was not extraordinary that bankers should 
have been unwilling to await the slow and 
uncertain action of Congress, and they sur- 
rendered their notes, in the amounts indi- 
cated, to provide for contingencies. On the 
other hand, persons contemplating the 
organization of new banks deferred the 
execution of their plans until the policy of 
Congress with regard to the continuance of 
the national bank charters should have 
been declared. 

These uncertainties are now removed. 
The bank recharter bill is a law; old 
banks can continue their organizations; 
new banks can obtain charters. There is 
nothing to indicate that circulation is to be 
less profitable to the older banks than it has 
been. There is reason to believe that many 
new banks will be established in the west- 
ern states and territories. Money will not 
be less in demand. The necessities of trade 
and commerce have not been diminished. 
It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that 
this bank redemption fund will now be 
each month reduced, as for the last four 
months it has been increased. But, even 
should this redemption fund maintain its 
great volume, it is not to be assumed that 
the increase of this fund’is equivalent to a 
contraction of the currency. The increased 
issue of silver certificates has_much more 
than taken the place of the tired legal- 
tender notes, the increase in the amount of 
outstanding silver certificates in the last 
twelve months being $13,954,828, the 
amount outstanding on August 1 last being 
$54,757,720, as against $40,802,892 on 
August 1, 1881. 

The law which authorized the extension 
of bank charters provided also for the issue 
of gold certificates. These certificates are 
in great demand, and will soon be issued in 
large quantities. They will serve as a 
medium of exchange, and will undoubtedly 
become an important factor in our paper 
circulation. In view of this circumstance, 
therefore, the assumption that the large 
bank redemption fund indicates a perma- 
nent or serious contraction of the paper 
currency is not warranted. 


the United States under the various pro- 
visions of the national banking act had on 
August 1 last reached to within $100,000 
of its highest limit, was not without apparent 
foundation. A more careful examination of 
the causes of this increase in the redemption 
fund, however, should remove the appre- 
hension that this very considerable con- 
traction of the currency is likely to be 
permanent. The causes which increased 
the greenback redemption reserve under 
the national banking acts to $37,707,937, 
its highest point on April 1, 1881, are the 
same which have brought it to within 
$100,000 of that sum on August 1, 1882. 
The causes are not to be found in any 
changed financial or material conditions of 
the country, but are directly traceable to 
congressional legislation. 

The effect of the passage of the 3 per 
cent. refunding bill in 1881, and of its veto 
by President Hayes in February, 1881, was 
similar to the effect caused by the delay in 
1882 of the passage of the bill authorizing 
national banks to extend their charters 
and to continue their national existence. 
On both occasions there was a steady in- 
crease in the fund for the redemption of the 
notes of national banks that had failed, that 
had passed into liquidation, and that were 
reducing their circulation. On January I, 
1881, the redemption fund held by the 
United States Treasurer for these several 
purposes was $20,852,000. This amount 
had increased on April 1, 1881, to $38,000, - 
ooo. The increase was due to the passage 
of the 3 per cent. refunding bill, which was 
so much opposed by the banks. The sur- 
render of circulation by the banks at this 
time in anticipation of this supposed hostile 
legislation, and to withdraw their United 
States bonds deposited as security for cir- 
culation, was considerable. It was charged 
in Congress by the opponents of the banks 
that the contraction was forced and violent, 
and was the result of a conspiracy to secure 
the veto which followed. The charge was 
never sustained, but the contraction oc- 
curred. The amount of United States notes 
surrendered under these circumstances was 
more than $17,000,000 from February to 
April 1, 1881. There was almost a panic 
among the banks. This was arrested by 
the veto of President Hayes and the sub- 
sequent adjournment of Congress, after 
which some of the banks took out new 
circulation equal in amount to that which 
they had retired. From the period of the 
adjournment of that Congress there was a 
continuous monthly decrease in the redemp- 
tion fund, until on April 1, 1882, the 
amount had been reduced by $8,600,000 to 
$29, 103,929. 

At this time, however, circumstances 
similar to those which had occasioned the 
increase last year arose, and there was a 
steady increase in this fund, and consequent 
contraction, until August 1. The increase 
in April was $900,000 ; in May, $2,800,000; 
in June, $2,100,000; in July, $1,000,000, 
an increase of $8,500,000 in the four 
months. During these months the bank 
charter extension bill was pending in Con- 
gress, and it was impossible to predict what 
the result would be. The differences be- 
tween the two houses were very great; the 
differences in the committees having charge 
of the bill were radical. The opponents of 
national banks were active. The green- 
backers were eager to prevent the extension 
of the charters. Meanwhile some of the 
charters had already expired, and during 
the year 1882 hundreds of others were to 
expire. 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM AND THE 
TELEGRAPH. 

With to-day’s issue of BR ADSTREET’S we 
extend still further our use of the telegraph 
in reporting the condition of the country 
for the information of business men. This 
is in accordance with our previously an- 
nounced intention to report such facts as go 
to make prices, in place of the customary 
dull reviews of the various markets which 
have in the past been too prominent a 
feature of the journalism of trade and 
finance. The telegraphic report as to the 
condition and prospects of the jobbing trade 
in dry goods, given on another page, is 
strikingly full and to the point. As will be 
seen, our inquiries were extended to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis on the north, to Las 
Cruces and Santa Fé on the south, and 
San Francisco on the west. The advices 
uniformly tell of a healthful condition of 
the dry goods trade and abundant promises 
of an unusually active and prosperous fall 
trade. The dispatches presented elsewhere 
regarding the condition of pasturage in the 
principal dairy regions of the country 
abound in interest for all who deal in dairy 
products. The inquiries on the point in- 
dicated extend from St. Lawrence county, 
N. Y., to the dairy regions of Minnesota 
and Nebraska. It is our purpose to con- 
tinue reporting the condition of pasturage, 
to the ehd that all members of the produce 
trade may have at easy command knowledge 
of the primary influences which go to make 
the prices of butter and cheese. 

The dispatches from the immediate cot- 
ton-growing regions tell of the state of the 
weather from the Carolinas to Texas. It is 
plain from these that the continued wet 
weather threatens serious injury to the 
now ripening cotton. With the single ex- 
ception of Tennessee the promise has been 
for a full crop, but at present writing it 
must be admitted that the situation is crit- 
ical. On the other hand, the dispatches 
from Minneapolis tell of a uniformly favor- 
able crop situation in the northwest. 

The iron trade may be regarded as the 
backbone of the manufacturing industry of 
the country. To knowits real condition is 
always of the first importance. Starting 
with a statement of the situation as un- 
derstood at New York, we present tele- 
graphic reports as to the state of affairs 
at each of the principal iron markets of 
the country. It is clear from these that, 
while a final conclusion in relation to 
the iron strike halts, the iron-masters 
bid fair to speedily get the better of the 
workmen. Stocks of iron are generally re- 
ported light, and prices are consequently 
firm. 

Our general dispatches this week are 
unusually full and interesting. It is pro- 
posed to gradually extend the analysis of 

these so that advices bearing on particu- 
lar lines of industry or trade will be grouped 
under the particular heads. In this way 
we shall present a fairly complete reflection 
of the state of the country at the close of 
each week. It is thus seen that our work 
as news-getters has to do with reporting in 
a thorough and trustworthy manner those 
broad underlying facts and influences which 
directly affect the prices of staple articles. 





SENATOR HOAR AND THE RIVER 
AND HARBOR BILL. 


The discussions of the River and Harbor 
bill in the newspaper press have been 
notably wanting in clear thinking and in 
temperate and accurate statement. In the 
place of standards easily comprehensible 
to the general public, by which the expe- 
diency or the constitutionality of the bill or 
of its items might be tested, the general 
criticism of the measure has issued in an 
extravagant arraignment of the motives of 
the representatives and senators who aided 
the passage of the appropriation. That such 
atemper should dominate the mind of the 
general public is not perhaps strange. But 
that the press of the country, which boasts 
the mission to guide its policy and to inform 
its conscience, should be betrayed into such 
vague and unfruitful condemnation of the 
national representatives as that with which 


THE CONTRACTION OF THE CUR- 
RENCY APPARENT NOT REAL. 


The alarm that seems to have been 
occasioned in some financial circles at the 
knowledge of the fact that the greenback 
redemption fund held by the Treasurer of 































































| THE REGULATION OF BRITISH 
& RAILWAYS. 
Our regular London correspondent writes as fol- 
lows under date of August 4: 
It isnot unnatural that an extensive and costly 
. of railways like those in England should 
orking develop a considerable amount of fric- 
The first lines were, so to speak, a leap in the 
and there was no general design adopted 
for their construction or as to the relation 
one system should bear to the other. 
equence, a host of small companies were 
ed to build lines from point to point, with the 
t that thirty years ago a number of these com- 
tively little companies had been brought into 
ence and were competing with one another, 
uring one another to an extent which materi- 
opardized the financial results of the newly 
ed system. Since 1850, while the capital of 
indertakin gs has increased from £240,720,000 
745,528,000, the gross traffic has advanced from 
5,000 to £66,557,000, and the mileage in 
ation has risen from 6,621 miles to 18,175 miles. 
rious to note that the number of railway com- 
} in existence in England is less that one- 
at it was at the earlier date.. In these figures 
e been contrasting the government returns 
or 1850 with those just issued for 1881, and it is 
ay of remark that the increased capital per mile 
ved is hardly so much as might have been sup- 
Thirty years ago the capital outlay per mile 
out £36,300. Last year it averaged £41,019; 
aving regard to the numerous instances in 
| British railway stocks have been ‘watered ”’ 
years, there has in reality been very little in- 
deed. By “watering” I mean that large 
preference stoc': originaliy bearing 5, 6 or 
cent. interest have now been converted into 4 
ents., holders of old stock receiving £1a5 or 
or £175 of new stock, as the case may be, for 
of the old. Then again many stocks have been 
tically doubled by issues of deferred securities, 
the result has been that the present capital of 
ish railways represents nominally a considera- 
ger sum than has actually been expended. 
ertheless the public have benefited by the in- 
sed market values obtained, and it shows the 
bleness of this class of security that in spite of 
“watering ’’ the market value of British rail- 
in the aggregate exceeds £1,000,000,000. 
ce with all these drawbacks—and for years it 
very up-hill work even with our best English 
ways—holders of such securities must now be 
looked upon as a very prosperous body. 
he amalgamation of such large numbers of 
companies, which had been constructed with- 
out regard to the advantages of through communi- 
ms, has naturally given rise to considerable 
ulties in respect to adjusting fares and the regu- 
ion of traffic. Besides this, these companies 
e been taxed in a manner which is especially 
The Railway Passenger Duty was originally 
sd in this country with a view to stimulate 
fares, and thereason why goods trafficremained 
xed was because it has always been regarded 
1 th is country as injurious to place any impediment 
in the way of developing trade. Besides this, it 
supposed that goods traffic would be carried 
m uniform terms, while passengers were divided 
ee classes, and it was thought that those who 
he higher fares and were luxurious might 
be taxed. Hence it was arranged that all 
ass trafhe carried at not more than a penny 
should be free of duty. By degrees the 
es began to give the third-class passengers 
accommodation, and, among other things 
d for their convenience, they were allowed 
vilege of traveling by fast trains, whereas, 
e time the passenger duty was imposed the 
liamentary "’ train was noted for stopping at 
station, and for conveying its passengers as 
wly as possible. Some time after the companies 
ommenced giving this increased accommoda- 
the officials at Somerset House, who are noted 
cleverness in turning all matters in doubt to 
vernment advantage, discovered that the 
in the Railway Companies’ act would bear an 
rpretation which it was never intended it should 
viz: That if trains carrying these third-class 
ngers did not stop at every station they might 
e tax upon the cheap traffic as well. The 
nh was tried in the courts of law and decided 
t the companies, and the result has been a 
handsome windfall to the government. But, 
e officials at Somerset House, ‘‘ We must 
the action of this incréased duty retrospect- 
nd after further litigation one of the 
companies has just been condemned 
a sum of £70,000 in full discharge of 







































































as much 


years ago induced the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


descriptions of traffic. 


had to abandon the Proposal. Later, in June 1876, 


warrant the abolition, the present tax of 5 per cent. 
be restricted to fares over 1d, per mile, and that the 
exemption should apply to return, weekly and season 
tickets; *. .* 


tricts all fares up to and including 9d. be exempted." 


pressed more severely than before, and Somerset 
House dictating the amounts for which they will 
compromise arrears, unintentionally incurred, and 
of many years standing. In all this the railway 
companies have been very unfairly dealt with. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that the 
railway companies are not wholly blameless, and 
that in many districts they are treating certain 
descriptions of traffic with very unjust partiality. 
Thus it is not difficult to single out companies 
which will carry traffic for long distances on com- 
paratively low terms because they are in compe- 
tition with some other line, and the merchant who 
has to forward his goods but half the distance over 
the same line will be required to pay a higher 
charge. So many cases of this kind have cropped 
up of late years that a select committee upon rail- 
way rates and taxes was appointed in 1880, and 
after taking evidence for nearly two years is about 
to issue its report. It will recommend that there 
shall be a uniform classification for goods upon all 
the railways in the United Kingdom: that the exist 
ing Railway Commission may order two or more 
railway companies to make equitable through rates 
on the application of traders; and that the railway 
companies shall not be permitted to, extend -their 
control over the canal navigation of the country, 
The fact is that a great many of our railway com- 
panies have bought up a number of our leading 
canal systems with a view to practically silence 
their competition, and have successfully accom- 
plished the end which they had in view. It would 
appear that about 5,000 miles of canals are now 
in the hands of the railway companies, and they 
might again with advantage be thrown open to the 
public. Again, there is the suggestion thrown out 
of special legislation for Ireland, and that the amal- 
gamation of Irish railways should be facilitated in 
every way. Now Irish railways are at the present 
time by no means exceptionally unprofitable, and 
they are favored with a special exemption from the 
passenger duty. Why, therefore, the amalgama- 
tion of Irish railways should be promoted by Parlia- 
ment, while such amalgamations have certainly 
been discouraged of late years in England and 
Scotland, it is hard to determine. We must not, 
however, run away with the idea that because a 
certain cause is recommended by a select committee 
it will become the law of the country. We have 
but to refer back to the recommendations of the 
select committee of 1876 to find that there is a wide 
gulf between such recommendations and their fulfill- 
ment, 
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THE ENGLISH AND SCOTCH IRON TRADE. 


The English and Scotch iron trades continue to 
enjoy that enhanced demand, coupled with good 
prices, which have been reported irom week to 
week for several months. This, situation is, of 
course, attributed by those most interested to the 
restriction of the output of pig agreed on by the 
manufacturers at Glasgow and Cleveland in October, 
1881. As will be recalled, the restriction was to 
counteract the effect of the bear movements, which 
were seriously felt a year ago, and from which a re- 
turn of the low pricés of 1873-79 were feared. It was 
therefore agreed to restrict the output of the blast fur- 
naces 12% per cent. for six months. In spite of this, 
by the end of 188z the returns showed that 8,250,000 
tons of crude iron had been manufactured in Great 
Britain in that year—one-third more than in 1880. 
And this while one blast furnace in five was stand 
ing idle. The end of December, 1881, also showed 
stocks of 1,000,000 tons of pig iron stored in the 
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Mr. Lowe, as Lord Sherbrooke then was, to propose 
a modification of the tax to 1 per cent. upon all 
But there was forthwith such 
an outcry from all the untaxed companies that he 


a select committee was appointed to inquire into the 
Railway Passengers’ Duty, and they récommended 


“‘its total repeal whenever the state of the public 
revenue will permit; * * * that until the finances 


* that in urban and surburban dis- 


Yet in the face of this we find the companies being 
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politan, which carries practically nothing else but 
passengers; but if we look to those companies which 
carry comparatively few passengers, and which draw 
the bulk of their receipts from goods and minerals, 
itis found that their taxation is comparatively trifling, 
while some of the poor ‘passenger lines are paying 
as 2 to 3 per cent. on their gross earnings 
in the shape of passenger duty. Some of the richest 
companies are paying scarcely more than %4 per 
cent., and the unfairness of the imposts some ten 


north of England and Scotland. The bear in- 
fluences were actively at work during the first quar- 
ter of 1882, so that when the period of restricted 
output had about concluded the results achieved had 
not been all that had been anticipated. There is 
little room to doubt that the concession of wages 
of 9d. made by the manufacturers in January, by 
which the conditions of the arbitration board were 
abrogated, had considerable to do with making 
heavy the load which the iron men had to carry in 
the first three months of the current year. The cur- 
tailment of the output alone saved them, and in 
March the proprietors again determined to restrict 
the output for six months to come. This course 
was determined largely by prices at the beginning 
of March, as compared with January, which were 
47s. at the later date, against sos. at the end of De- 
cember, 1881. In April the ironworkers demanded 
another 9d. advance, not getting which they struck. 
The existence of the arbitration board itself was 
threatened by this move. The period of stagnation 
which ensued proved of advantage to the iron man- 
ufacturers by materially strengthening the market. 
The men, too, seeing that they had benefited their 
employers without doing themselves any good, 
bowed to the situation and returned to work. 
This occurred about the middle of May last. 
From that time on, the English crude and 
manufactured, but especially the latter, has im- 
proved. In spite of the difficulties encountered 
during the first six month of 1882, the increase 
of the shipments abroad of English iron and 
steel was I5 per cent. better in quality and 16 per 
cent. in value than in a like period of 1881: the 
wages paid were higher and business steadier. At 
the opening of July stocks had begun to decrease 
perceptibly, and still prices were qos. 2d. at Glas- 
gow and 43s. 6d. at Middlesborough. The demand 
for crude, especially of Scotch iron, was improving, 
and during the latter half of the month “a posi- 
tive revival" is said by the London Tronmonger to 
have set in. The meaning of this is clear when it 
is added that with the increased sales quotations 
had risen to 51s. in the Scotch warrant market. 
Toward the end of next month the question as to 
continuing the restriction or not will come up 
again. The journal quoted above is of the opinion 
that, in view of the large stocks on hand, the restric- 
tion should by all means be continued. No trouble 
is anticipated prior to October, and with conserva- 
tive action after that date it is believed that the re- 
mainder of the year will prove as satisfactory to 
manufacturers as has been the past three months. 
The returns of furnaces in and out of blast in the 
United Kingdom on the rst inst. show that of 923 
furnaces built, 563 are in blast and 360 are idle. 
This is an increase of one in the number of fur- 
naces built, but the number of furnaces working 
and idle is the same as on July 1. Five furnaces 
were blown in and five were blown out during 
July. There are twelve more furnaces now at work 
than there were at the opening of the year. 





LHE CONDITION OF THE DRY GOODS 
TRADE BY TELEGRAPH. 


We present below a fairly complete report, secured 
by telegraph yesterday, regarding the condition of 
the jobbing trade in dry goods, at distributive points 
throughout the country : ; 

from Portland, Me.: The dry goods trade of 
Portland is fully equal to that of last year, and 
promises well for a brisk fal] trade. 

from Boston, Mass. : It is early as yet for any very 
decided movement in dry goods, but everything 
points to an excellent trade. The jobbers report 
their travelers as doing well, getting good prices and 
sending very satisfactory orders. Domestic cotton 
goods are quite firm, and there has been a satisfac- 
tory trade both in these and in prints. It is also* 
early to speak of woolens, but the indications are 
that sales will be large. 

L*rom Providence, R. I.: The print cloth market is 

quiet, with very little demand at quotations. The 
amount of sales is small. Price of 64s is 3%c., less 
% of Ipercent., and of 56x6os is 3%c. Thereare 
about 295,000 pieces on hand. The cotton market 
is firm, the aniount of sales being fair. Middling 
uplands are quoted at 13K4C., and middling gulfs at 
13¥%c. There are about 3,500 or 4,000 bales on 
hand. . 
From Hartford, Ct.: The fine dry goods jobbing 
trade in our state is very healthful, with very little 
speculation. Sales are 75 per cent. ahead of last 
year's, from 15th July to 15th August. 

From Buffalo, N. Y.: In dry goods stocks are well 
assorted, and the volume of business 30 per cent. in 
excess of last August, orders being full, with prices 
firm and well sustained. Collections are good, an 
unusual number of country merchants discounting 
their purchases, 
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From Rochester, N. Y.: Dry goods jobbers report 
trade from Io to 15 percent. in advance of corre- 
sponding week of last year. Prospects for an active 
demand during the fall are favorable, and dealers 
anticipate even a better trade than a year ago. 
Collections are satisfactory, and our local dry goods 
trade seems to be ina reasonably prosperous condi- 
tion. Trade in hosiery notions is quite backward, 
and, owing to extraordinary large sales during the 
fall of 881 and the open winter last passed, only a 
light demand for staple hosiery is anticipated. 

From Utica, N. Y.; In the dry goods line jobbers 
report the trade fairly active. While with some 
houses sales are reported in excess of 1881 for the 
first half of the month, others report, if anything, a 
slight falling off. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade is improving. Demand is not active, but up 
to expectations for this early stage of the season. 
Local retailers are not yet buying freely for fall 
wants, but orders from the interior are more 
frequent, and general values asa rule are very firm, 
and stocks are under good control. Cotton is 
quiet, but yarns are firmer and local spinners more 
hopeful, as the improving trade in goods is relieving 
the market of recent accumulations of low-grade 
textures, 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade 
shows an improvement over last month, and taking 
the strike into consideration a very fair business is 
being done. If the labor troubles were disposed ot 
the prospects for a good fall trade would be very 
flattering, 

L’rom Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods market 
presented more animation this week than for some 
months past, and jobbers in that line and hats and 
caps, gents’ furnishing and similar lines are busy 
filling orders, and look forward for a very brisk fall 
trade, 

From Richmond, Va.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade is not thought as good as last year, but is fair, 
with a good outlook. 

From Wheeling, W. Va.: Dry goods business is 
improving. We have every reason to anticipate a 
large trade. Feeling cheerful at the prospects. 
Goods are beginning to move quite freely. 

From Savannah, Ga.: The dry goods trade is in 
fair volume, while general trade is not so active. 

Lrom Facksonville, Fla.: Dry goods jobbing trade 
increased within past year. Present not fully 
opened; however, prospects very good. 

from Mobile, Ala.-: Dry goods movement fair for 
season. Prospect good for fall trade. 

Lrrom New Orleans, La.: Vhe movement in dry 
goods is very satisfactory, and since June r will ex- 
ceed that of last year 15 per cent., with still better 
prospects ahead. 

from Dallas, Tex.: Jobbing dry goods trade for 
the week heavy and increasing. 

from San Antonio, Tex,: Dry goods and trade 
generally reported fair. 

From Little Rock, Ark.: Jobbing dry goods trade 
and other business improving. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: Dry goods market dull. 
Country merchants slow in placing orders, and sales 
to date are behind those at same time for past two 
years. This is due to lateness of the crops, but an 
increase in the business of the year over previous 
one is confidently expected. 

L’rom Nashville, Tenn. ; Wholesale dry goods 
houses report a very marked increase in the volume 
of trade over the same time last year, 

From Cincinnati, Ohio; It is too early for dry 
goods, yet there has been a fair demand from buyers 
desirous of sorting up. Owing to a reduction, there 
has been a large sale of Amoskeag, Lancaster and 
Berkshire staple ginghams, and there is also a large 
demand for new dark prints. Our trade sets in about 
the middle of September, when, from all appearances, 
it will be a large one. 

From Columbus, Ohio: Jobbers of dry goods re- 
port trade active. Prices firm and trade generally 
better than the corresponding month of last year, 
with bright prospects for fall business. 

From Dayton, Ohio; Jobbers in dry goods report 
trade opening out very satisfactory. 

from Toledo, Ohio: Jobbers of dry goods report 
increased sales and encouraging outlook for fall 
business. 

From Fort Wayne, Ind.: Jobbing dry goods trade 
opens up satisfactorily and promises to be unusually 
active throughout the season. 

From Indianapolis, Ind. : Dry goods trade is good. 
House trade somewhat quiet, but travelers are re- 
ceiving good and satisfactory orders. 

from Lafayette, Ind.: Volume of dry goods job- 
bing trade about same as last year. Consider 
prospect fair for fall business. 

From Terre Haute, Ind.: Dry goods trade excel- 
lent. Future prospects never better, 
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From Chicago, [il.: There is a fair business in dry 
goods, but the situation is peculiar. From distant 
points there is a heavy demand for autumn goods, 
but from points within easy reach there is only a 
light order business for seasonable goods. In this 
transitional period the outward movement for con- 
sumption is not as strong as in the previous wecks. 

From Peoria, Ill.; There is a noticeable improve- 
ment in dry goods over last month. 

From Detroit, Mich.; In dry goods, trade move- 
ment has been somewhat restricted the past two 
weeks, and collections slow, caused by reported 
damage to wheat crop, which report is believed to 
have been exaggerated, and there is now a much 
healthier feeling and good prospects for better trade. 

From Grand Rapids, Mich. : There was fair demand 
for dry goods the past week. Jobbers report country 
merchants buying freely, and earlier than last year. 

From Burlington, Iowa: Dry goods jobbing trade 
not fully opened, but a good trade is looked for in 
next ten days. Davenport, and other points, report 
the same. 

From Keokuk, Iowa: Trade picking up now and 
promising very fairly. 

From Louisville, Ky.: The jobbing dry goods 
trade has been light for the past two months, with 
the exception of large sales of jeans. Buyers have 
been and are taking only immediate wants and 
reducing stocks; hence their fall orders are expected 
to be liberal. Preparations have been made for a 
full volume of business, and, though country mer- 
chants are holding off for the present, their wants 
are sufficient to insure a brisk trade, which is just 
opening. Prices are firm and satisfactory. Col- 
lections are slow, as very little wheat has been sold, 
and money will be ciose until a freer movement in 












































































tonnage, were British. In the year ending A’ 
30 last 3,006 vessels passed through the can 
Their total tonnage was 4,257,117- Of the who 
2,484, with 3,512,857 tonnage, or six-sevenths of tl 
total, were British; France ranking second, 
vessels, of 191,139 tons; Holland third, v 
vessels, of 144,375 tons. Austria, Italy, 
Spain and Russia came next in order. 
did not use the canal once in the two y 
mentioned. One vessel from America 
through the canal in 1879-80. The canal 
creased, according to the above, at the rat 
per cent. per annum. 


lishments there, as elsewhere. The railway system 
centering at Milwaukee is beginning to make itself 
felt, and the wholesale trades are expanding corre- 
spondingly. These roads have extended their lines 
north, northwest, west and southwest, and connect 
with all the important railways of the north and 
west. The growtheof these and their bearing upon 
ihe city’s trade, present and prospective, is discussed 
at some length. The larger portion of the pamphlet 
is occupied with the statistical records, receipts, ship- 
ments, etc., of the port for a number of years. 







































































again for years past to enter into such a treaty with 
the United States in order to stop infringement 
upon their brands. 

Cigar manufacturers in the country have been 
using the Havana brands for more than twenty 
years, and those who are still using them complain 
bitterly that the treaty is an injustice, and deroga- 
tory toa prominent American industry. They are 
of the opinion that Cuban manufacturers should 
have endeavored to stop the imitation of their trade- 
marks very many years ago, when they were not 
so generally applied in this country as they are 
now, and that the very fact of their not hav- 
ing taken such steps should now prevent the 
success of their object. It is not, they say, 
that the Havana brands make American cigars 
sell any better than they would sell under American 
brands, but that large quantities of their goods, 
packed under Havana trade-marks, are in their 
own hands and in those of jobbers throughout the 
country. The goods they have on hand, if they 
comply with the terms of the treaty, which goes 
into effect October 3, 1882, they will have to re- 
pack, entailing an expense of $1.50 to $3.50 per 
thousand cigars; while if the jobbers who are 
handling their goods are threatened with suits 
for infringement, they will return the goods as 
unsaleable. The complaints of lithographers are 
equally as bitter. They hold that our govern- 
ment has no business to enter into an agreement 
with a foreign power that will cause a loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to lithographers in 
the United States. The treaty makes their stock 
of rich and costly imitation Havana cigar labels so 
much dead stock, of no more value than waste 
paper. - 

Those cigar manufacturers who use only ori ginal 
American brands welcome the treaty with open 
arms. They say that itis right those should suffer 
who have been using Havana trade-marks when 
they could have originated brands of their own 
that would have proved equally as effective as the 
foreign, and been a proof of that independence of 
character of which the very ones who use foreign 
trade-marks are so apt to boast. American cigars, 
they hold, can well afford to be sold on their own 
merits, needing no such adventitious aid as is given 
by foreign trade-marks. The matter will undoubt- 
edly come before the courts for settlement, the 
users and makers of imitation Havana brands and 
labels being determined to make a bitter fight, 
while the Cuban manufacturers are equally as 
determined to prosecute counterfeiters of their trade- 
marks. The result is awaited with great anxiety 
by all who are directly interested in the subject. 




















































































The August bulletin of the Indiana Bureau of 
Statistics has been delayed in order to obtain the 
facts in regard to the yield of the wheat and oats 
crops. It is claimed that Indiana has produced 
more wheat this year than any other state in the 
Union, and also more to the area grown than any 
other. The total acreage of the state under wheat 
was 2,659,813, and the total production is estimated 
at 47,132,048 bushels. The acreage last year was 
3,210,547, and bushels produced 30,625,668. The 
crop of oats is a large one ; total acres for the state, 
634,101, and bushels produced 19,592,169. Last 
year the acreage was 580,279, and bushels produced 
14,398,617. The season has not been favorable for 
corn, and nearly ro per cent. of the acreage planted 
has been practically abandoned. The crop of 
timothy hay is also a very large one. The acreage 
for the state is 909,574. It is said that the live stock 
is in good condition, the percentage of disease being 
lower than that reported in the July bulletin. 


In an article on the recent treaty nego 
Admiral Schufeldt between the King of C 
the United States, the Pall Mall Gazette 
graceful tribute to American diplomatic m 
the far east. The Gazette recalls the succ 
mission of Commodore Perry, who, nearly thi 
years ago, triumphing over difficulties whicl 
baffled the nations of western Europe, opened. ‘ 
to foreign intercourse. The treaty concluded 
Townsend Harris, some four years later, with 
exclusive Japanese, and which has been the mode! 
for all the treaties since made with that people, v 
negotiated, says the Gazette, ‘‘ without the ‘mo 
support of a single gunboat.” “The ‘solid sub- 
stratum of force,’ on which a distinguished 7 
diplomatist said our relations with eastern countrie 
must alone rest, has been conspicuous all through 
the American officer’s negotiations only by its 
sence.” This candid and friendly acknowledgn 
of the success of efforts directed by the sp 
peace and humanity which is or should be the g 
principle of states in their relations with each othe 
is gratifying in the extreme. In the presence i 
such victories of peace, those politicians in ev 
country who have sought to infuse an arbitrar 
belligerent spirit into the public councils, in sup 
of the claims of adventurers, should feel rebuk 





The many recent complaints of sanded and other- 
wise frandulently or carelessly packed cotton have 
rendered apparent the necessity of adopting some 
method whereby a bale of cotton could be easily 
traced back to the plantation. A small, simple and 
inexpensive iron buckle has been patented by a Mr. 
Drake, of Cincinnati. It cannot be removed from a 
bale without serious disturbance to it. It would 
also serve the purpose of a shipping mark. The 
buckles will be numbered consecutively, and no two 
numbers will be made alike. The English author- 
ities have spoken well of the invention. Commerce 
demands that some way be found to bring every 
bale of cotton home to the packer. Perhaps the 
little device we have mentioned will solve the 


difficulty. 


cereals ensues. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: The dry goods trade the 
past week is reported to have been fairly satisfac- 
tory, and about the usual outfit of domestics and 
staples is noted for this season of the year. he 
aggregate, it is estimated, will somewhat exceed 
corresponding weeks for previous years. 

From Kansas City, Mo. : Movement of dry goods 
has hardly commeneed for fall season, but sales so 
far reported are largely in excess of same period last 
year, the increase in some instances being as much 
as 60 per cent. Prospect for heavy trade when 
crops are all in and partly marketed is excellent. 

From St. Foseph, Mo.: Volume of dry goods trade 
ro per cent. average increase over last year for first 
half of August—mostly an order trade to supply 
present wants, as buyers are not inclined to lay in 
fall stocks on basis of prospectively good crops. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Sales of dry goods have 
been heavy, with constant increase. Outward move- 
ment now far beyond last year. Jobbers laying in 
bigger stocks than ever before. Market firm, on 
advancing prices. 

From Minneapolis, Minn,: The wholesale dry 
goods trade shows increased activity, although fall 
business will not open generally before September 
1. Leading jobbers report aggregate trade for first 
seven months this year 75 per cent. greater than 
same time last year, and the first half of August 
shows an increase of 200 per cent. over last August. 
The prospects for the fall trade are satisfactory ; 
country merchants are in good shape but have light 
stocks, requiring constant orders to keep up until 
fall trade opens. Jobbers are receiving full stocks 
and are prepared for the large trade at hand. 

From Omaha, Neb.: The dry goods market is 
active, and orders for fall goods coming in. Some 
quite large. Prices are firm anda heavy trade in 
fall goods looked for. 

From Las Cruces, N. M. : Dry goods rather dull, 
more so with prints than bleached and browns. 

From Santa Fe, N. M.: Dry goods jobbing trade 
fair, but a decrease from last year. 

From San Francisco, Cal.; The dry goods trade of 
San Francisco is in a healthful condition, and an 
active movement is anticipated. 

From Manitoba: In dry goods, not only fall 
goods are active, but a good number of orders for 
heavy woolens and winter stocks are being received, 
with an enormous demand for grain bags, in which 
the demand exceeds the supply, at stiff figures. 


Britain are meeting the inhabitants of Eeypes L 

The history of European intercourse with C ree 
is short and sad. Since the middle of the ( 
teenth century, when the crew ofa Dutch vesst 
being wrecked upon the coast, were taken 
detained in captivity by the inhabitants, Europ 
did not again visit Corea for about two cent 
In 1862-63 some Jesuit fathers entered upon the | ta 
of converting the Coreans. They were for 
successful, but in 1865 they, together with their 
verts, were made the victims of a terrible pers 
tion. Only four of the priests escaped, and it is 
that 150,000 Coreans perished in consequen 
intolerance of the unconverted natives. — 
Monsignor Ridel entered the country, in 
the hope of martyrdom. He was impri 
after some time was released at the inte: 
China and Japan. Multitudes of the w 
inhabitants, however, were put to death on the 
cion of being tainted with the doctrines of the W 
In 1860 the Russian representative at Pekin 
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The North American Review for September has 
for its leading article a forcible presentment, by 
Dorman B. Eaton, of the evils produced by the prac- 
tice of levying ‘‘ Political Assessments.’’ The paper 
is noteworthy for its striking array of facts, but more 
so because it will be regarded as the ultimatum of 
a large section of the Republican party, addressed 
to the party leaders. ‘‘ Oaths in Legal Proceed- 
ings,” by Edward A. Thomas, is a discussion of the 
question whether the interests of morality and of 
public justice alike would not be promoted by the 
abrogation of all laws requiring testimony to be 
given under the sanction of an oath. Thompson 
B. Maury, late of the Signal Office, contributes an 
article on ‘‘ Tornadoes and their Causes,” which, 
in addition to its scientific interest, suggests meas- 
ures for averting disaster to life and property from 
wind-storms. J. F. Manning, in an article entitled 
‘©The Geneva Award and the Ship-Owners,”’ sets 
forth the claims of consignors of cargoes and owners 
of vessels to indemnification out of the Geneva 
Award fund, for losses from the acts of Confederate 
cruisers, 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The commercial life of Milwaukee ‘during 1881 is 
very fully recorded in the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city, recentlyissued. The general 
volume of business is reported to have been 20 to 25 
per cent. larger than in 1880, in spite of the fact that 
the receipts of wheat were 1,500,000 bushels less 
than in the year preceding. The total jobbing sales 
of merchandise, including products of local manu- 
facturing establishments, were placed at $r01,310,- 
000, against $83,398,000 in 1880. The items forming 
the first of the two totals are given in detail, but we 
fail to find mentioned Milwaukee's flour manufac- 
tures, the produce trades, and other important 
industries for which the city has aname. While 
the total given may therefore denote the rate of 
increase, as compared with that of 1880—if the latter 
is compiled in the same manner—it can in no way 
be regarded as a trustworthy exhibit of the extent 
of Milwaukee's home trade and industry. The 
bank deposits for a series of years are likewise 
"offered as a help toward determining the city’s 
aggregate mercantile and manufacturing transac- 
tions. It is not easy to perceive, however, how such 
totals can do otherwise than record the rate of 
movement of the city’s business, inasmuch as they 
include every description of business, speculative 
and legitimate. The shortage in Milwaukee’s wheat 
receipts have been mentioned, 


Corean territory in the Amour region. It is hai 
strange that hitherto the Coreans should ha 
ferred a life of alienation from the family of1 
to such a series of conflicts as their inte! 
the people of the West brought in its train 
that political considerations have prevailed over 
dictates of jealousy and suspicion. The Chi 
and Japanese statesmen, it is said, have fo 
time been convinced that the only way of p 
Russian absorption of Corea, and a 
standing menace to their own countries, 
opening the peninsula to foreign intercourst 
entrance of Corea into the family of nations 
to have been dictated by their advice. y 





The New York Silk Exchange came within an 
ace of revolutionizing the raw silk industry of the 
world recently. An inventor oftered the concern 
his process for reeling silk directly from the worm, 
and asked a high price for it. The first trial was 
not a success, as the worms had not reached the 
proper stage. Another date was arranged. The 
man claimed that, whereas 7oo yards of silk are 
now reeled from the cocoon, twice that quantity 
could be attained from the worm direct. Mean- 
while he has disappeared. 





Within the past decade the systematic iny 
tion of the facts of political science has 1 
new impetus in the United States. Among 
stitutions where this tendency has been m 
Columbia College, in the city of New Yc 
been prominent. The labors of Kent and 
won it an early reputation which the ees 
the students of the college are alike unwillin 
decline. Some time ago certain of the gradua 
the Law School associated themselves tog 
purposes of independent research, under th 
of the Academy of Political Science. Then 
the institution of a special ‘school of — 
science,” designed to afford to young mena 
in the difficult business of government. In tl 
number of the Zxternational Review, Professor 
gess outlined the course and the method of 
tion on this subject pursued in this ol. 
~ Ss t My ; 
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Some recently prepared statistics relative to the 
tonnage passing through the Suez canal are of 
interest, as showing the use of the canal by vessels 
of different nationalities. In the year ending with 
April 30, 1880, 1,682 steamers passed through 
the canal, with 2,423,660 tonnage. Of these, 1,331 
were British, with 1,891,163 tonnage, and 90 were 
French, with 172,287 tonnage. Following came the 
Italian, Austrian, Spanish, German and Russian, 
no other nationality exceeding 10,000 tons. In the 
ant articles of produce the volume of trade was "year ending April 30, 1881, the total number of 
heavier, and higher prices were realized. The season vessels using the canal was 2,158, with 3,023,772 
was a prosperous one for the manufacturing estab- | aggregate tonnage. Of these, 1,714, of 2,390,914 


The total receipts of grain at that port in 1881 
were but 18,603,111 bushels, against 20,398,818 
bushels the year before. The most remarkable 
decrease in the grain trade was in the receipt of 
corn, which fell away from 2,161,507 bushels in 1880 
to 946,975 bushels in 1881. The report states that 
this was largely ‘‘due to the apathy of dealers.” 
Milwaukee was fortunate, however, in that the 
shortage in the hog crop did not manifest itself in 
receipts at that city during 1880-81. In less import- 


HAVANA CIGAR TRADE-MARKS. 


Those who believe in extending all the protection 
possible to trade-marks, both domestic and foreign, 
and who denounce and detest the slavish imitation 
of the latter in this country, have nothing but good 
to say of the trade-mark treaty which has been en- 
tered into between Spain and the United States. 
This treaty affects the cigar and the cigar-label 
industries of the United States more than any other 
branch of trade. Indeed it is likely it would never 
have been made had not the cigar manufacturers of 
Cuba petitioned their government time and time 

































































. course and the method gave promise of fruitful- 
The trustees of the college have recently 
nstituted several auxiliary lectureships on topics of 
itical science, to be filled by graduates who have 
tinguished themselves in the pursuit. The first 
these lectureships has been filled by the appoint- 
ent of Mr. Isaac L. Rice, the president of tlte 


increasing dependence of the United King- 
on foreign sources for supplies of food is 


worth the while to discuss the possibility of sup- 
ying the increase with food grown at home when 
has been so clearly demonstrated that the products 
1i1 ed can be more advantageously obtained 

ad. The consumption per head from 1867 to 
gr annually of imported food products, but 
ich are raised as well in the United Kingdom, is 
n ina tabular form. It appears that, while the 
umption of bacon and hams per head of popu- 
ion amounted to 1.92 pounds in 1867, it increased 
93 pounds in 1881. The other increases were: 
tter, from 4.19 to 6.36 pounds ; cheese, 3.32 to 5.77 
u ee eggs, 13.19 to 21.65 in number; potatoes, 
5. 0 to 12.85 pounds, and wheat and flour, 140.24 
unds in 1867 to 216.92 pounds in 1881. The low 
of increase in the use of imported butter, but 

cent. in fifteen years, may be explained by its 
shable nature, as well as to an increased home 
ction of the article, due to abandonment of 
d corn fields under stress of foreign compe- 
which aftorded opportunity for dairy farming. 
sof potatoes, it will be noticed, increased ten 
The heavy importation of wheat, it is worth 
ing, equals one sack for every man, woman and 
hild in the kingdom. The figures relative to cheese 
ggest the possibility of an increased export of that 
modity to England, and the heavy purchases of 
gs, largely from France, clearly show the possi- 
ity of increasing the home supply. As to bacon 
hams and grain, the great resources possessed 
‘other countries will undoubtedly continue to be 
berally drawn on. 





‘he Pall Mali Gazette of August 2 sums up 
« clearly the provisions of the Settled Land bill, which 
ely passed the two houses of Parliament. This 
t is the largest measure of reform in English real 
property law for nearly fifty years. Indeed the 
os vey might not be limited to the last half century, 
since the measures proposed by the Real Property. 
Commissioners in the beginning of the second! 
quarter of the century were mainly concerned with 
‘matters of form, the adjective part of the law, so 
‘to speak. It may be doubted, indeed, whether, 
ice the celebrated reform acts of the Restoration 
od, any changes in the body and substance of 
aw so important as those made by this act have 
en effected. The bill is designed to give limited 
ie ae such as life tenants of settled estates, the 
ey | control of those estates for all useful pur- 

Poses. Tenants for life are to have the power to 
ell and to lease, and also to apply the proceeds of 
e to clear off incumbrances on the rest of the es- 
te. These proceeds may, with the sanction of 
e trustees of the settlement and of the court or 
e Land Commissioners, be laid out on permanent 
improvements. The Land Commission is a pro- 
T d new body, in which it is intended to merge 
‘the existing Inclosure, Copyhold and Tithe Com- 
issions. The money proceeding from the sale 
m ay be invested otherwise than in land, as, for in- 
nee, in government securities or in debenture 
bonds of railways. The power to mortgage for 
improvements is not given by this act. This can 
be done, however, though with much formality and 
: Jay, under an act passed in 1864. When the bill 
s first sent down from the House of Lords, some 
berals were for opposing it altogether on the 
ound that the proposed reform was a waste of 
skill on the tinkering of a worn-out system. ‘They 
wanted nothing short of a total reform of the sys- 
‘tem of limited ownership. They have not, how- 
ver, persisted in this line of opposition. The 
eite is of the opinion that the case for a search- 
x reform of the real property law is in no way 
we by such particular amendments as this, 
at her pe ccetiened by the ayes necessity 
ior them. ‘‘When that system,” continues the 

ette, ‘‘turns out, by the admission of its own 
tural advocates, to need constant patching and 
fitting—and every operations of this kind, how- 
r useful in itself and at the moment, adds to a 
lication already excessive—it is an argument 
the days of oa come.” 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC AND THE 
YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. 


Flelena, Mon., Fuly 18.—Having recently com- 
pleted a journey from this city in the west central 
portion of the territory east as far as Glendive and 
Keith, near the western boundary of Dakota, it has 
occurred to me that the readers of BRADSTREET’S 
will be pleased to know something of the character 
of the country. The special interest attaching to 
such a trip is derived from the fact that the larger 
portion of it lay through the celebrated and much 
praised Yellowstone valley, along which the North- 
ern Pacific Railway is partially completed and now 
rapidly building. This road enters the territory 
from the east, about half way between its north and 
south boundary lines. Its line of way meets the 
Yellowstone river about thirty-five or forty miles fur- 
ther on, and trends along its banks southwest for fully 
two-thirds of the length of the territory to Bozeman. 
At that point the river comes in from the south, 
Yellowstone Park and lake lying due south of the 
city named. From Bozeman, of course, the line of 
the Northern Pacific continues northwest to Helena, 
and in a like direction on to the western boundary, 
crossing into Idaho well north, about one hundred 
miles or thereabouts south of the line between the 
United States and British America. Helena is three 
times as far distant from Dakota as from Idaho, and 
514 miles from Glendive, which, as stated, is not far 
from the Dakota line. A journey from the capital 
city to Glendive and return by stage, 1,028 miles, is 
a longer ride than from New York to Chicago, but 
will present to the traveler to-day much more that 
is novel and exciting. Some account of the char- 
acter of. the towns—cities they are called here— 
along the line of the Northern Pacific, in the Yellow- 
stone valley and beyond, ranging from east to 
west, will not prove devoid of interest. Keith, 
about fifteen miles west of the Dakota line, on the 
railroad, is the first station. It is of no importance, 
and has but one store. Glendive is next in order. 
Glendive, to my surprise, did not prove to be nearly 
so rough a place as its reputation would lead one to 
expect. The extension of the railway naturally 
drew the crowd of gamblers and others of like ilk 
further west, so that since last winter this place has 
been mending its ways considerably, and is to-day 
one of the best towns in the Yellowstone valley. 
It has a population of 300 or 400, several good 
stores, and the railroad company is building brick 
machine shops and a round-house for twenty 
engines. ‘This, in addition to a fine cattle country, 
and its being a supply point for a large surrounding 
country, will make the place a good one in the near 
future. Lots that sold last fall and winter for $100 
to $200 are now selling for $800 to $1,000. 

Seventy-eight miles west of Glendive is Miles City. 
This is a much larger and livelier town, there being 
probably more ‘‘life’’ there than any other site in 
the territory except Butte. The railroad, the river 
and Fort Keough contribute to this. The gamblers 
and other camp followers to the outposts of civiliza- 
tion have full sway, and sit out on the sidewalk 
soliciting business. The railroad and the fort sup- 
port this town, for there is no farming community 
and only a limited number of stock men. When 
Fort Keough is abandoned, and the railroad ex- 
tended so that the need for this place as a source of 
supplies ceases to exist, its decline will be rapid. 
Parties doing business and owning property there 
think the town will double in size during the next 
year, but it is at its zenith now. Forsyth, probably 
thirty-five miles west of Miles City, is without 
exception the ‘‘ worst town’’ in Montana. It has 
four stores and about thirty saloons, allin tents. It 
is at present the end of the passenger division of 
the railroad, which will be moved on to the Big 
Horn river, some thirty miles further, this week. 
West of Forsyth the Crow reservation is entered. 
No business can be transacted here except the 
building of the railroad. Guy's Bluff, a station 
where the railroad engineers make their head- 
quarters, is situated about eighteen miles west; and 
twelve miles further on, the Big Horn, a stream as 
large as the Yellowstone at this point, empties into 
the latter. No passengers are at present carried 
by rail beyond Big Horn. Three miles beyond is 
Junction, on the north side of the Yellowstone, and 
Terry’s Landing on the south. From the latter 
point freight is loaded on boats for Fort Custer, 
forty miles south, on the Big Horn. The stage line 
from Bozeman to Miles City lies on the north side 
of the Yellowstone during the whole distance, while 
the railroad already constructed, and the line of 
way to be followed, is confined entirely to the oppo- 
site shore. To the unscientific mind the course of 
the railroad people in constructing the road at the 
base of the sandstone bluffs which skirt the south 





bank of the Yellowstone between Big Horn and 
Miles City appears to be either an expensive error 
of judgment or designed to afford a good paying 
contract to somebody. It is well understood here 
that the base of the bluffs referred to, through dis- 
integration, its soft character, or other causes, is of 
a shifting nature, and forms an unstable foundation. 
Already has the railroad company had to build 
out its water front for one hundred feet or 
more in many places, which, with the filling in 
already done and prospectively to be required, 
will make certain sections of the line a source 
of much profit to some contractor or other. 
Hundreds of men are working on this piece of track, 
and it is said by those who claim to know that this 
bluff work will cost $500,000 per mile. Had the 
river been crossed at Miles City and the road con- 
tinued on the north side to Junction, the bluff work 
would have been avoided and a road secured as 
level as a floor. Coulson is on the north side of the 
river, fifty miles from Terry's Landing and three- 
quarters of a mile east of Coulson. Here the railroad 
crosses the Yellowstone. A delay will be caused 
to build a bridge at the Big Horn, where the bridge 
built was carried away and a ferry is now used, the 
float being capable of carrying five cars. By 
courtesy Coulson is said to mark the head of navi- 
gation on the Yellowstone, although but one boat 
ever succeeded in getting as far up the river, and 
that several years ago. The river, however, is 
navigable to Huntley’s, ten miles east, from four to 
six weeks in the year. One mile east of Coulson is 
Billings, a town which the railroad company is 
‘“booming.’’ It has reached that stage of develop- 
ment when it is known as ‘‘ The Magic City of the 
Plains,"’ the ‘‘ Denver of Montana,’ a place where 
‘‘man never dies, but dries up and blows away.” 
The town is at the eastern end of a valley two miles 
wide and thirty miles long. No crops can be raised 
there without irrigation, which statement applies to 
Montana generally. To render this tract fertile the 
railroad company proposes to construct a ditch forty 
feet wide and thirty miles long, and rent the water 
thus brought into the valley for 5oc. per acre. 

Like the Yellowstone valley, this region is covered 
with sage brush and alkali pits, and presents a very 
uninviting appearance to those who are familiar 
with the rich green fields of Illinois and Iowa, But 
there is a great rush to this valley and to Billings, 
and men go wild talking of its future prospects. As 
is customary in such instances, these newcomers 
talk of moving the capital from Helena ; of dividing 
the county and making this the county seat; of 
street railways, gas works, a branch road to the 
north to Fort Maginnis and Benton, and south to 
the Clark Fork’s mines and the National Park. Bil- 
lings dates back to May, 1882, and there are now 
about roo business houses there, with new ones 
constantly putting in an appearance. After the 
railroad leaves the place in the rear, Billings will 
probably settle down to a good little town, with few 
violent ambitions. At present its residents will 
accept nothing short of Minneapolis or Chicago as 
a model. As the railroad company has received 
between $400,000 and $500,c00 from the town for 
building lots, it probably pays to encourage the idea 
of ‘‘future greatness."” Some eleven miles west of 
Billings is the important town of Canyon, con- 
sisting of one store and one saloon, and twenty 
miles further is Young's Point, with one store and 
two saloons. Not far from the latter ‘‘city’’ is 
Ripon Colony, from Ripon, Wis. From what I can 
learn, it is fair to conclude that if the colonists were 
back at old Ripon they would remain there. Still- 
water is twenty miles from Young’s Point. At this 
station the railroad recrosses to the south side of 
the river into the reservation lands. Stillwater 
claims to be the most favorably located settlement 
along the line of the Northern Pacific, in the Yellow- 
stone valley, from which to build a branch road to 
the National Park, some sixty miles distant, west of 
south. Big Timber is forty miles west of Stillwater 
and sixty-six miles east of Bozeman. The map shows 
that Big Timber creek comes in from the north, and 
Boulder creek empties into the Yellowstone from 
the south, forming a sort of across. ‘Towns are 
going up on each side of the river; one is Big 
Timber, and the other Cross River. Hunter's Hot 
Springs is situated sixteen miles west, and is noted 
for the medical qualities of its waters. Benson's 
Landing is fifteen miles west of Hunter’s Springs, 
and thirty miles eastfrom Bozeman. At this point 
the railroad crosses the Yellowstone for the third 
and last time, and begins the ascent of the Rocky 
mountains. There also the Yellowstone, as ex- 
plained above, swings directly south, coming north 
to meet the road as it leaves the National Park. 
The Yellowstone valley is thus covered, extending 
as it does from Benson’s Landing to Glendive, 
a distance of 400 miles. It is claimed for Benson's 
that a branch road can be built to the park by fol- 
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lowing up the Yellowstone better than in any other 
manner. ‘The branch road to the park will un- 
doubtedly be built either from here or Bozeman. 
Leaving Benson's Landing, one follows the Rocky 
Mountain Division of the Northern Pacific. Twelve 
miles from Bozeman is Bozeman tunnel, extending 
3,600 feet through the mountain. Nine miles 
further on is Fort Ellis, where several companies ot 
soldiers have been kept six years without ever hav- 
ing been called out. Bozeman has, I think, the best 
prospects of any place in the territory. It is located 
at the southern extremity of Gallatin valley, which 
extends north to Helena, too mlies. This is the 
richest valley in the territory. The Yellowstone 
valley, as a whole, is most disappointing. One 
naturally looks for something else than sage brush, 
alkali pits, and grass struggling for an existence. 


GLASS TRADE PROSPECTS. 


Pittsburgh, August 16.—The summer months 
are always a period of quiet in the glass trade, and 
the season just drawing to a close has been no 
exception to the rule. At Pittsburgh the window- 
glass, lamp-chimney and bottle factories have been 
closed down during the summer, and the same has 
been generally the case at other manufacturing 
points. The few factories which have been in 
operation have run on short time to fill special 
orders and to supply depleted stocks. All branches 
are, however, now preparing for the fall trade, with 
hopes of active and prosperous business. 

The glass trade has not been wholly exempt from 
the fear of wages disputes which have been so 
prevalent in other industries. Perhaps the most 
threatening of these questions was the settlement of 
the window-glass blowers’ scale of wages, which has 
been arranged so as to avert a strike in one section, 
but also so as to increase the fears of one in another. 
For the past year the scale of wages has been nearly 
20 per cent. higher in the factories at Pittsburgh and 
in the west than at the east. Part of this ad- 


vantage was offset by the cheaper fuel at 
Cincinnati, but notwithstanding the western 
manufacturers have claimed that their eastern 


competitors were able to undersell them, and declared 
that they could not renew the scale another year 
unless wages were equalized between the east and 
the west. A conference between the Western 
Window Glass Association (manufacturers) and the 
National Glass Blowers’ Association resulted in the 
former consenting to sign the scale on the agreement 
of the latter that they will demand an advance of 10 
per cent. in the eastern factories. On these condi- 
tions the scale was signed this week at. Pittsburgh, 
and the question now is whether the eastern manu- 
facturers will resist the advance or the labor organi- 
zation press it with such pertinacity as to cause a 
strike in the east. 

The prospects for the fall trade in the different 
products of the glass factories are fair, but do not 
inspire any very sanguine degree of enthusiasin. 
The window-glass houses are preparing to resume 
operations on September 1, and a number of the 
factories have lighted their fires this week. The 
manufacturers regard the good crops and general 
activity in business as furnishing a fair foundation 
for expecting a tolerably good trade. No boom is 
looked for, or indeed desired, as the general belief 
is that the prosperity of the trade is best subserved 
by steady and conservative prices. Stocks are light. 
The making of fall contracts this season has been 
held in abeyance pending the settlement of the 
wages question, which was accomplished this week, 
and contracts will now be made for the season’s 
trade. 

The tableware interest opens the season with 
decidedly encouraging prospects. The demand for 
the domestic product of this branch of the glass 
industry is constantly increasing, and the good 
crops will give a more than ordinary impetus to the 
trade during the first part of theseason. Many ofthe 
tableware factories have run during the summer, 
and have accumulated liberal stocks of a staple 
character, which can be readily sold. The pros- 
pects of the trade of the factories turning out 
specialties, such as knick-nacks and fancy glass- 
ware, are exceedingly good, the demand for this 
class of goods being larger than ever before. 

The prospects of the bottle trade, on the other 
hand, are not especially bright. In beer bottles, 
which form a large proportion of the output, the fall 
trade bids fair to be quite dull, with a probable 
weakening of prices. At Cincinnati, which is the 
principal market for Pittsburgh beer bottles, the 
trade is reported as unprecedentedly dull, while it is 
quite sluggish at St. Louis, the next most important 
market, and indeed decidedly slow at all the whole- 
sale and jobbing points. The Pittsburgh factories 
commence the season with large stocks, and with the 
present outlook it is likely that the product of beer 
bottles will be materially diminished this year. The 
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green glass bottle trade, while not so unpromising 
as the beer bottle trade, is only expected to be 
moderate at the best. 

The lamp-chimney interest expects an average 
fall trade. The stocks of some factories are quite 
large, and of others quite small, making a moderate 
stock in the aggregate for the opening of the season. 
There are prospects for a large output—larger per- 
haps than the market will require, from the fact 
that some tableware firms have made additions to 
their factories for the purpose of manufacturing 
chimneys. This increase of the product may, it is 
feared, exercise a depressing influence on prices 
before the close of the season. At present, however, 
the tendency of prices is steady. 

The glass interest for the past year or two has 
been resting on the conservative policy of moderate 
and steady prices, and has found the results so satis- 
factory that an upward movement in values is not 
desired. Indeed, the experience of the last ‘‘boom”’ 
has made manufacturers regard it as little less harm- 
ful than a decline. 


RAILWAYS IN MEXICO. 

City of Mexico, Fuly 15.—July 4 was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the opening of the first Mexican 
railway—the little line between the City of Mexico 
and the town of Guadalupe. The newspapers of 
the capital have made this anniversary the text fora 
number of articles in which the railroad history of 
the country is passed in review, and a very interest- 
ing history it is. 

In 1857 there were but seven kilometres of railway 
in operation. ‘To-day there are nearly 3,000. The 
fact is to be noted that construction has not been 
evenly distributed over the quarter century; the 
greater portion of this prodigious increase actually 
has been accomplished during the past two years. 
Following the small amount of work done in 1857, 
the country remained for along while with a rail- 
way service that was practically insignificant. The 
opening of the completed line of the oldest of the 
important railways, that between the capital and 
Vera Cruz, took place only ten years ago. That is 
to say, in 1872 Mexico had only a little more than 
soo kilometres of railway in operation. This situa- 
tion continued unchanged until 1877, when the 
work began that to-day shows such excellent re- 





sults. During the past five years nearly 2, 
kilometres of line have been built and equipped, as 
follows : 

Kilo- 

metres, 
Wera Gruzto Medellin occ .crececcwctceceask ener vinesice 22 
Esperanza to Tehuacan.........ssssseereeeee 50 
Merida t6 Progres0 is sesccgsc sb canaatsisncedcs 36 


Other roadsiin Yucatan: 0) igees ove. stelivce ee ois 40 
Mexico to Cuantla Morelos... ............0.0+ 5 














MesICO EO DOOM. os os cccsereneler wines uP eielnda® 409 
Mexican National, Toluca Division......... 110 
Paso del Norte to Chihuahua.............. 275 
'Pachla to San Martine... ce csaececacss enn e ye iy 38 
Mexican National, Matamoras & Monterey Division.... Ir 
Vera Cruz to Alvarado in. .taatp.staec teas a eeaweeee eee 25 
Pachuca to Teoloyuca 45 
Puebla to San Marcos 34 
Altata to Culiacan.......5..000 37 
Vera Cruz to Chalchicomula ............. 19 
Mexican National, Zacatecas Division.... 2 

Reyes to Tepetlaxtoe. i... sien cseisesmena 2 

San Luis to Soledad.......6.sseseeeeeeees 6 
Tampico to. San: Luisi. :. sees. ves tense oe 38 
Mexico to San Luis..cs.2c ct ataeentee ce atenee $3 
Mexican National, Laredo & Monterey Division 240 
Guaymas to Magdalena... .. osc. ccs. .e ceases ese 200 


Puebla to Matamoras Izuca...........-...+- 
Tehuantepec Railroad........... 


Total since 1877.... 
Mexico to Vera Cruz .. 
Vera Cruz to Jalapa an 
Various tramways. ...sceccccccecete 


Total of completed railway. 2.2.5. ..5200ceecs sess cone 


These railways do not yet nearly complete the 
systems in actual course of construction to which 
they severally belong—systems upon which work is 
progressing with unexampled diligence and 
rapidity ; but already their quickening effect upon 
the business of the country is perceptible in the 
greatly increased movement of passengers and 
goods. Indeed the establishment of a line of 
steamers between Liverpool and Corpus Christi, 
the Texan coast terminus of the Mexican National, 
has created virtually a new Mexican seaport, and 
has developed already an active trade between the 
coast and the cities of the north. The increase of 
passenger traffic has been phenomenal. Before the 
establishment of the railways a single diligence 
daily frequently sufficed for the carriage of pas- 
sengers between the below-named points. The 
daily passenger traffic by rail (as stated in govern- 
ment reports) is now as follows: 


Mexico to Huchuetoca.........0....c0ccerecce Fee 8 = SY 
San Juan del Rio to Queretaro............. a 
Cieretarct0' Celdyat. ccc ete ct esse cases: Feed) 2 
Salamanca to Irapuato...... 







Irapuato to Salamanca. 66 
Celaya to Queretaro,........ smicpee deer els veces vee FO 
Queretaro to San Juan del Rio .............. 154 
San hee to Soledad........... me. co. 57 
FIG CRUIPSOCR BOM OEI CU eae sis. adeins Sen, doe cass lelymedaetcakes 159 

Total forlame Ga yics ansncnstesabens'sacencss Wawitc pede 983 


To cite another instance, from the government re- 
ports, the number of passengers carried into or 
through Laredo oyer the line of the Mexican Na- 


tional and its tributary, the International, during 
the month of May last, was 47,000. 

The establishment of the railroads is having still 
another good effect in greatly increasing, with a class 
of substantial citizens, the several towns through 
which the lines pass, and which consequently have 
become centers of trade. Thus Nuevo Laredo, the 
terminus of the International, and the point where 
the Mexican National, coming up from Corpus 
Christi, Tex., enters Mexico, bids fair to have 
in two years a population of nearly 10,000; 
together with Laredo, on the Texan side of the 
river, the population is 14,500. A census of Nuevo 
Laredo was taken in June, 1881, that showed a 
population of 3,659; the census taken in April, 1882, 
showed a population of 5,188, an increase of more 
than 1,500 in ten months. This increase gives 
every promise of continuing, and the town seems 
destined byits railway situation to become of great 
importance. Already 122 miles of the Mexican 
National are built southwest of Laredo, leaving a 
gap of but forty-eight miles to be completed between 
the present end of the track and Monterey. 

The Diario Oficial, commenting upon these facts 
and figures, says: ‘‘ The railway between the City of 
Mexico and Guadalupe was the prelude to the 
transcendant reforms which were necessary in order 
to establish in this country adequate systems of 
internal transportation. What we see now shows 
the astonishing progress that the Republic has made 
since July 4, 1857—since the beginning of the quar- 
ter of acentury that ended thismonth. The locomo- 
tive has made its way over the mountains of Morelos, 
over the heights of Maltrata, through the valley of 
Mexico, across the broad table-lands of the interior, 
along the banks of the Rio Grande, and through 
the desert wastes of Chihuahua, while lines of 
tclegraph stretch their immense network over the 
vast expanse of our land, annihilating distances, 
and with the railroads binding still closer the bonds 
of our national union. 
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FUDGE HAIGHT'S DECISION. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 

Sir—The article, ‘‘ Judge Haight’s Justice and the 
Railways,” in your issue of August 5, 1882, contains 
the following: ‘‘ It appears, on the other hand, that 
there is a distinction in law between suspending 
the exercise of a franchise and refusing to perform 
the duties in consideration of which the franchise 
was granted, and that in the former case the 
question arising is one of public concern, and in 
the latter a purely private matter.” 

It is true that such a distinction is apparently 
recognized in the opinion you review, but permit 
me to suggest that it has no foundation. Judge 
Haight does not give such distinction the sanction 
of his individual judgment. He relies upon the case 
of Ohlen. The distinction is that if a franchise is 
violated mandamus will lie—a remedy short, sharp 
and decisive in the nature of specific performance; 
if only a duty, then that a common-law suit must be 
instituted—compensatory rather than specific—a 
remedy long, technical and expensive. The point 
to which I would call your attention is that there is 
no difference in principle between the two. It 
certainly needs no argument to show that every 
violation of a franchise is a violation of a duty ; and 
I hold the reverse, viz., that every violation of a 
duty is a violation of the franchise, the difference in 
every case being one of degree only. I do not say 
that a mandamus should issue in every case when 
the company violates its duty. Clearly, as regards 
all completed acts as distinguished from continuous 
summons of duty, a suit for damages is the only 
remedy; but where, as in Ohlen’s case, the 
omissions are persistent, a mandamus is or should 
be the remedy. If the Ohlen case is correctly 
stated in Judge Haight’s opinion, it shows the 
absurdity of the distinction between “franchise” 
and ‘‘duty.”” Expand that case in numbers, and 
let it be conceded that, instead of refusing the mer- 
chandise of one, it refused the merchandise of an 
entire section or the products of an entire county. 
The county is made up of individuals, and a succes- 
sive refusal of each inhabitant’s wares as offered 
operates as a refusal to take freight from an entire 
political subdivision of the state. , 

To say that at common law you could not com- 
pel a common carrier to do his duty by mandamus, 
or ‘a suit by and on the part of the state,”” and that 
a railroad is only a common carrier as regards 
freight and passengers, and subject only to like 
remedies in this regard, is begging the whole ques- 
tion. No vital injury to the country would have re- 
sulted if prior to the introduction of steam every 
common carrier—that is, every one coming under the 


technical meaning of those words—had suspended 
business; whereas, a suspension of all railroads 
would paralyze the nation. A public right to-day 
to the exercise of duties on the part of railroads 
differs from any right the public had in a common 
carrier's stage line, as a principle difters from a fact. 
Further, the ‘old-fashioned common carrier had a 
soul in that he was aman; the railroad hasno soul, 
in that it is a corporation; and its life exists only by 
virtue of the law creating it, ard in deing its duties 
by exercising its franchise. At the bottom of every 
one of its attributes lies a duty. True it has rights, 
but every right is interblended with a duty. The 
franchise is but an aggregate of its rights. The 
right to carry freight and passengers is the fran- 
chise. The word is generic. The moment you 
step down from this naked power you are in the 
presence of details, involving specific rights and 
specific duties. If a company refuses to take all of 
one class of freight, e. g., groceries, or all of one 
class of passengers, é. ¢., negroes, it violates its fran- 
chise no more, in a qualitative sense, than when it 
refuses the groceries of a specific firm or an indi- 
vidual negro. It is my belief that no remedial 
jurisprudence can be built up on the distinction be- 
tween ‘‘franchise’”’ and ‘‘ duty.” A total suspen- 
sion of business is such a clear violation of duties 
and franchise as to justify the forfeiture of the grant; 
and there may be other violations, less comprehen- 
sive, involving a like consequence. For a willful, 
continuous and substantial failure to exercise the 
“‘franchise,’” or perform ‘‘duties,’’ the remedy 
should be forfeiture, mandamus or injunction, and 
this whether the wrong affects the people as a whole 
or a single individual. 1 think Judge Haight would 
be a convert to this doctrine if the railroads, as 
common carriers, had reiused to take him home 
after holding-the July term in New York. At all 
events, whatever he may have held here as a judge, 
his walk to Buffalo would have occasioned serious 
reflection at least upon the wisdom of an ancient 
rule, which gave him only a suit for damages 
against the offending ‘‘common carrier.” 

I do not wish to be understood as criticizing the 
decision of Judge Haight. I think it is right, if I 
correctly know the facts, there being no willful 
violation of duty. My only purpose is to note that 
there is no radical difference in principle between 
‘franchise’ and ‘‘duties’’ as afiecting the remedy 
by mandamus. If there is upon authority the legis- 
lature should destroy it. As Cy Es 

New York, August 12. 


DISCRIMINATION IN FREIGHT RATES. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 

Str—Noticing that you have not among your 
“Recent Legal Decisions,”’ in to-day’s issue, a 
judgment rendered last week by the United States 
Circuit (or District) Court of Northern Ohio, and 
believing that decision to be based upon the same 
conditions as are in existence in the California wine 


traffic, carried on by the Pacific Mail Steamship }. 


Company from San Francisco to New York, I here- 
with give a description of both, with the request 
that you kindly investigate them, and give publicity 
through your weekly to what you discover, together 
with your opinion, in relation to these matters. 

In Ohio a railroad was sued by a coal shipper 
for overcharges made upon him for coal carried to 
a certain place. To other shippers the railroad 
company charged less because of the larger amount 
of freight shipped by them. The court held that a 
railroad company may make discriminations where 
freight is shipped to greater distances, but that a 
common carrier cannot discriminate against smaller 
quantities of freight carried the same distance. The 
railroad company have to return $4,585, the 
amount of differential rates sued for, to the com- 
plainant. 

In San Francisco there are from six to eight wine- 
houses which for many years have had special-rate 
contracts with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
These contracts are renewed and changed annually, 
but remain from 20 to 35 per cent. below the rates 
which other shippers of California wines have to 
pay. These ‘six companies’’ in the wine trade 
have to ship a certain number of gallons, say 
1,500,000, per annum. Other shippers have tried to 
get relief by offering from 200,000 to 300,000 gallons, 
by threatening with the law, Congress, etc., but 
to no avail; none but those ‘' six companies "’ are 
permitted to ship their wines to New York city. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and the 
Central and the Union Pacific railroads, as well as 
the sailing vessels from California to New York, all 
charge as much, and, in comparison with special 
rates by Pacific Mail Steamship» Company to 
‘six companies,” they charge more than the 
traffic can bear, as the following will show: 


| General Pacific Mail rates per gallon: 1879, toc.; 
























































See bal 
1880, 12c.; 1881, 12!4c.; 1882, 13}éc. pecial 
per gallon: 1879, 8c.; 1880, toc.; 1881, Ioc.; I 
toc. In 1879 skippers were satisfied with § 


pany raised its rates from toc, to I2c. they 
to carry any longer for that compensation, a 
have charged toc. per gallon ever since. 
roads stuck to the rate of r5c. per gallon 
time. _ 
You can easily ascertain the correctness © 
figures, showing that by their special rates th 
companies" of San Francisco are favored witl 
difference of 3%c. per gallon on freight for ; 
year. It would be easy for the Pacific Mail | 
ship Company to enforce the payment of 13 
every shipper (the ‘‘six companies’ inch 
which rate would be a very high, but a j 
Your correspondent has been led to see gr c 
in an expression he once heard to the eff the ’ 
monopolies (like the steamship companies 
roads, etc.) combined must needs create oth 
; ; _ : ae ety 
monopolies (like these six companies) in orde ‘ 
protect themselves, as in this case, against the 
people of California who are engaged in w 
growing and wine-making. We can at least see. n 
other reason for this freignt reduction in favor 
few, when every one would have to pay 13%e. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company would on 
for it. : i 
If this does not appear to you as a case in poin 
with the Ohio Railroad case, you will oblige me 
explaining how it is not. The business-like , C00! 
and unprejudiced treatment you are known to give 
to all questions of interest to the commerci; L com: * 
munity cause me to believe in your willingness to 
investigate this matter, and to do in it what yo be- 
lieve to be to the interest of the people at large. 
Brooklyn, August 12. CALIFORNIA 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY. : 

‘“The Coal Trade”’ * is a handily-bound 65- 
manual, designed, as may be inferred, especially 
that branch of the business world indicated by its 
title. It will, however, be found interesting to any 
one who seeks familiarity with the production, prices 
and transportation of coal in the United States a nd 


— 


abroad as well. The author of this, the ninth con- 
secutive annual issue, is Mr. Frederick E. Saward, 
editor of the New York Coal Trade Fournal. 1 
has exhibited discrimination in ‘‘ The Coal Trac 

for 1882, in that the comparative statistics a 
details as to production by states and distric 
so simply and conveniently arranged. This fea 
together with the index, places every item of 
in the manual at the command of even the n 
coal matters. In recapitulating production 
the following, respecting that of the Unii States 
and Great Britain, is of interest: « a 





Production of coal, 
. ‘Great Britain, : 
1870.. ++ 10,431,192 
1878 132,607,855 
1879 134,008, 288 
1880 « 140,818,602 
TEBL acter seks Maebide gives aes ee 154,000,0c0 


The number of square miles of coalfield 
Great Britain is given at 11,g00, and in the 
States at 192,000, or 17 to 1 in favor of this 
as to relative coal area. The table given shows thi 
marked gain in production in the United Sta 

during the past ten or a dozen years. Thu: 

Great Britain’s output of coal is shown to be 
three and one-half greater than in the United S; 
in 1870, in 1878 it was but two and three-qua 
times as large. In 1879 this proportion had 
reduced to two and one-quarter; in 1880, to 
one-eighth, and last year the United States mine 
about one-half the coal that Great Britain l 
Such exhibits as this materially incline one 
examination of the increase in the output by 
and territories to learn where the gains and ex : 
sions have been made. To the student, ther 
as well as the coal operator and dealer, the 
contained in the book are alike of importan 








ber. In pointing out the conditions of the prob 
the fact is first noted that the whole vailey is f 
with silt at least a thousand feet deep; that in ¢ 
to have deposited this silt all over the valley 
river must have flowed in different ages in all p: 
of the valley, doing for ages just what it is d 
to-day. ‘‘If the supply of material holds o 

* The Coal Trade—a Casipendiats of Coal Production, 


Transportation, etc., at Home and Abroad. By Frede : 
Saward. New York: 1882. Pe ie. 
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g ulf of Mexico must inevitably become dry land, as 
arm of the sea above it has done." It follows, 
m the above, that owing to the loose character 
this material it has no cohesion, and cannot be 
successfully as an embankment against the en- 
ment of the water; having been deposited by 
er, it is removable by the same power. The 
neering difficulty, due to the varying magnitude 
river, is thus made clear: ‘‘ One can manage 
e, or protect one’s self from the sea; butagainst 
ing that is alternately puddle and sea, it is diffi- 
) act." The problem, as stated, is: How to 
vithin fixed bounds a stream that flows in 
s volume over a bed of mud, without banks 
be called banks. 
lans for the improvement of the Mississippi 
us summarized by Mr. Curtis: 
brief statement of the main theories advanced 
great interest in view of the fact that the 
ent at Washington has adopted one, and 
riated a few millions for the beginning of a 
that is to cost ‘not more than $46,000,000," its 
tes say. 
“ Theorists seek in two directions for an answer. 
e one hand, it is urged that by improving the 
acter of the bed and strengthening the banks 
iver may be kept within its bounds. On the 
other, it is declared that no works are practically 
i ible that will be sufficient to confine the river in 
od season, and that, since it must overflow its 
ks, the philosophical thing to do is to provide 
iary channels or outlets that shall guide the 
irplus water to the sea without damage. 
The only considerable works undertaken by our 
have been in the direction of trying to confine 
er, and not of trying to give additional outlets 
urplus or flood water. The ‘levee and jetty’ ad- 
ates have had their way so far as actual operations 
one, and they seem likely to continue to have 
some time. ‘The present operations are under 
> direction of the Mississippi River Commission— 
dy which was created by the Forty-sixth Con- 
ess. President Hayes was given the power to 
reate its individuality, which he did by appointing 
ly known and committed advocates of the restrict- 
e theory on the list of members. Efforts were 
ade to secure the appointment of some of the oppo- 
nts of this theory, but the efforts were unsuc- 


1 us 


nu 


«The outlet theory is one which hardly needs 
description to be generally understood, though it 
been studied and set forth by several persons 
ith much attention to the engineering details in- 
volved. By a glance at any large map of the lower 
M ississippi, the great number of bayous and natural 
outlets formed by the natural action of the river will 
discerned. Some of these it is proposed to open 
& and clean out, so as to render them available in 
case of floods, and then, by lock gates at the river 
side, keep them closed at low water and open when 
the water rises too high. The main objection to 
this theory is on the ground that the real desidera- 
tum is a single deep channel, as realizing the least 
friction between the river and its channel, rather 
an a multiplicity of channels. 
“The levee, jetty, and revetment system is not so 
simple. Its claims are far more elaborate, and the 
criticisms that are offered are far more complicated, 
than those of the outlet system. The radical idea 
-4nvolved is the building of artificial banks that shall 
confine the river within them in order to secure the 
ll force and ‘scour’ of the stream for the improve- 
ment of the bed. The obvious effects of such works 
obvious, that is, to all who have given the subject 
f river hydraulics any careful study—are such as to 
to careful theorizing to justify them; and in the 
various steps of this theorizing there is plenty of 
room for cavil, if not for sound criticism. 
e first works of which we know definitely were 
the levees. These are large banks of earth built 
F to serve as extra banks when the river should rise, 
and to keep the water off the low, cultivated lands 
behind them. When well built they undoubtedly 
e this purpose, and if kept in repair they can 
made to resist any flood that is ever likely to 
come, The whole city of Cairo during the floods 
this year stood about fourteen feet below the sur- 
_ face of the water outside, which rose to the very 
- top of the surrounding levees. When the ripples 
washed on the top of the levees the people turned 
t and built a temporary bank above to the height 
f two feet; and, although the water rose sixteen 
hes against this hastily-constructed barrier, the 
as saved. 
: “But however well a levee may serve to protect 
one spot of land, it does this to the detriment of 
other places, since the water kept from one place 
flows to another, and, being out of its banks, is 
ad to places that would be untouched if a por- 
its natural overflow were not walled in. 
m, to be perfect, should be 
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continuous along both sides of the river. Mathe- 
matically speaking, a defect anywhere would vitiate 
the whole system; but practically it is claimed that 
the levees constructed by slave labor and kept in 
order before the war worked fairly well. It should 
be remembered, however, that during the years 
when this system was in its best condition there were 
no such floods as have happened at other times. 

“The next work of importance in the line of 
restriction was that done by Captain Eads in the 
South Pass of the Mississippi delta. He conceived 
the idea (or at least executed it) of confining a 
wide, shallow stream within comparatively narrow 
banks, arguing that if the water could not pass over 
the wide space it would scour out the bottom, and 
so deepen the channel. During the construction of 
the jetties it was found that the water, instead of 
scouring out the bottom, preferred to follow its old 
habit of seeking the line of least resistance. Finding 
an obstruction in its way in the South Pass, it turned 
off through the Southwest Pass and the Pas a Outre. 
It was found that, instead of scouring out the jettied 
pass, it was scouring out the other two, and there 
was shortly an additional depth of two feet in each 
of these. Captain Eads says: ‘ As soon as this fact 
was discovered, submerged dams were laid across 
the Southwest Pass and the Pas 4 Outre, about two 
feet thick and about seventy-five feet width of base. 
Each of these dams is about three-quarters of a mile 
in length.’ 

‘« By thus partially damming the other two outlets, 
and by the use of a very powerful dredging machine 
to assist the stimulated ‘scour’ in the South Pass, 
Captain Eads has maintained and is to-day main- 
taining a deeper channel than ever before existed 
between New Orleansand the sea. Itis claimed by 
his critics, however, that the effect of his work is to 
retard the flow of the river above it, and, by the con- 
sequent settling of the silt held in solution, to build 
up the bottom of the river, and thus increase the 
danger of overflow. 

“The plan of the Mississippi River Commission 
is more elaborate than any other here described. 
They propose to narrow the wide places in the 
river to a uniform width of 3,000 feet, in order that 
the bottom shall be scoured out in the shallow 
places, and they propose to strengthen the banks 
and regulate the shape of the bottom by wire and 
woven brush mattresses or linings, to be laid in 
such places as the river would naturally eat away. 
In conjunction with this it is proposed to strengthen 
the system of levees, though this is not a part of the 
work of the commission. These wire and brush 
mattresses are to be placed in position in such a 
way as to encourage the settling of sediment in 
places where it is desired to have the revetments, 
and they are to be secured with rubble stone, while 
in places stone pavements are to be constructed. 
There are, of course, in a plan of this kind an 
enormous number of details that cannot be de- 
scribed within the limits of a magazine article, but 
the general scope of the plan has been fairly told. 

“« As was to be expected, the plan has been severely 
criticized, and numberless arguments have been 
made to show the defects in its theory. Whether it 
is sound or not, however, the theory has been 
adopted by the government, and the work is in prog- 
ress. The lowest estimate of its cost by one of 
the commission was $33,000,000, and another mem- 
ber said it would be not more than $46,000,000. 
Its opponents, however, declare that ten times that 
sum will not complete it satisfactorily.” 





THE COMING CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Before the Bankers’ Convention at Saratoga this 
week, Professor Lyman H. Atwater, of Princeton 
College, read a paper on ‘‘ The Currency of the 
Future.” In discussing the means of securing a 
safe, elastic currency when the government bonds 
are no longer obtainable, he said, after objecting to 
an inflation of the greenbacks: 

‘Beyond all doubt, the great reliance must be 
the simple method which the intuitive judgment of 
men applies everywhere, the laying up of sufficient 
balances in time of ease and plenty to meet the 
vicissitudes of want and famine. In a word, we 
must ‘lay up in store against the time to come.’ 
So Joseph persuaded Pharaoh to improve the years 
of plenty to lay up stores for the approaching years 
of famine. All thrifty people and institutions do 
this. They keep sufficient supplies of cash on 
hand or in the form of bank balances to meet 
not only the average, but most of the special, 
drafts upon them. This, tov, is the prin- 
ciple of state and national treasury balances, 
and of the reserves of lawful money which 
banks are required to keep against their de- 
posits and circulation. A single modification of 
the system is wanted to utilize its full power of im- 
parting elasticity to the currency. That is, to re- 
quire an average reserve, say for a year or half 


year, rather than a specified minimum amount, on 
each and every day. ‘Then, if any sudden vacuum 
arises in the money market, these reserves, instead 
of being forbidden fruit, can be freely drawn upon 
to meet it. Especially should this resource avail to 
checkmate the raids of speculators and gamblers to 
make money scarce and force down prices. Once 
let it be known that they will be so met, and these 
raids would mostly cease. ‘This is the manner in 
which all men use their reserves and working bal- 
ances if need arises. When drawn low in this way, 
let them be raised by requirement of law as soon 
as possible to the proper standard. 

‘As the foregoing process is analogous to draw- 
ing out the hoards which accumulate in countries 
where there is small use of banks of deposit, so 
these hoards af€ more common in this country and 
Britain than is generally supposed. Freedom should 
be given, therefore, to draw them out of the burial 
places in which they are entombed by high rates of 
interest. In other words, all usury laws should be 
abolished, and this in the interest of an elastic cur- 
rency. Their object is to make money cheap. 
Their only effect is, when the use of money is 
valuable enough to bring it within their reach, to 
make it dearer and increase the expense of getting 
it. A rise in the interest rate in time of stringency 
is the surest way of reaching the otherwise inac- 
cessible hoards. This is the course of things in all 
wars, and explains the success of the great popular 
loans to carry them on, and to fund the debts in- 
curred in their prosecution. It not only draws 
treasure from its hiding-places at home, but also 
from foreign countries. This, too, explains the 
success of the enormous loans required to bring 
our own civil war to a successful issue. Tens and 
hundreds of millions were drawn from unproductive 
hoards and placed in these iron-clad, but lucrative, 
national securities. 

“A right settlement of the silver question would 
undoubtedly promote a safe elasticity of the cur- 
rency, because it would render the vast bonanza 
accumulations of it more safely available than now 
in a constricted money market. Silver rarely will 
be used freely in highly developed commercial 
nations, in normal conditions of an easy money 
market, except in small sums, including fractions 
ofa dollar, on account of its inconvenient bulk and 
weight. But for this very reason it may form a con- 
venient government reserve ready to issue forth in 
rclief of a money famine. No reliance, however, 
can be placed upon any beneficial use of silver 
money, or upon the certain accumulation or right 
working of due reserves of gold, so long as the 
monstrous attempt is continued, by sheer force of 
arbitrary and despotic legislation, ‘to compel the 
people to accept pieces of silver worth in the mar- 
kets of the world less than seven-eighths of a gold 
doliar as its equal. Whatever tyranny may be 
exercised over domestic creditors in this respect, it 
is impotent over foreign ones.” 





POSTAL BUSINESS OF THE WORLD. 

Vhe following statement, showing the develop- 
ment of the postal arrangements of the various civ- 
ilized nations, has been obtained at the Post Office 
Department from statistics of 1880 of the postal ser- 
vice in countries belonging to the Universal Postal 
Union. The number of letters and postal cards 
dispatched and received in the domestic and inter- 
national services per capita of population in the 
various countries is stated as follows: Great Britain, 
37; United States, 22; Switzerland, 22; Nether- 
lands, 17; Belgium, 16; Germany, 15; France, 14. 
Estimating the population of the whole globe at 
I,400,000,000, the number of letters and postal cards 
per individual averages about three andahalf. The 
larger countries, according to the number of news- 
papers dispatched by them, are ranged as follows: 
United States, 18,378,837; Great Britain, 16,697,753; 
France, 15,894,252; Germany, 8,760,0c0; Italy, 
5,030,860; Belgium, 4,001,000; Spain, 3,117,521, and 
the Netherlands, 1,251,605. In a comparison be- 
tween the length of railway lines, high-roads and 
water routes used in 1880 for the conveyance of mails 
in the various countries, it is shown that this country 
occupies the first place, the length of such routes 
being 550,221 kilometres; France follows, with 
227,591 kilometres; Russia, with 171,268 kilometres, 
and Germany, with 101,609 kilometres. No inform- 
ation relative to Great Britain and British India is 
furnished on this point. Another item given is the 
number of kilometres traversed by the traveling post 
offices or railway mails in 1880. In this respect the 
United States ranks first, with 15,399,941 kilometres 
of railway mail transportation ; then follows Germany, 
with 102,799,339; France, with 66,150,755; Austria, 
with 29,167,664; Russia, with 23,203,638; Hungary, 
12,504,957; Spain, with 5,942,754; Sweden, with 
5,656,897, and Switzerland, with 4,772,740 kilome- 
tres. With regard to Great Britain and British India 
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there are no statements under this head. In mail 
transportation effected by means of post routes the 
United States again ranks first, with 121,713,592 
kilometres; next comes Germany, with 62,745,103 ; 
then France, with 48,869,120; Russia, with 33,415,- 
955; Austria, with 31,743,825, etc. No particulars 
are given on this point with reference to Great 
Britain and British India. Under the heading 
of annual mail transportation by ships in 1880, 
9,069,941 kilometres are given as having been 
traversed by the ship mails of the United States. 
Then follow France, with 5,240,214; Sweden, with 
3,512,726; Argentine Republic, with 3,452,901 ; 
Russia, with 2,856,000; Hong Kong, with 2,600,000; 
Austria, with 1,834,640; Italy, with 1,711,304; Bel- 
gium, with 1,671,540; Norway, with 1,665,552; 
Japan, with 1,249,675; Hungary, with 1,066,998, and 
Germany, with 1,009,930 kilometres. Great Britain 
and British India are not given. According to the 
statistics for 1880, Germany, of all other countries, 
obtained the largest gross revenue, namely, Igo0,- 
229,310f.; next came the United States, with 176,- 
453,627f.; Great Britain, 168,335,675f.; France, 
112,687,572f.; Russia, 56,694,540f.; Austria, 41,519,- 
7o3f.; Italy, 28,189,618f.; British India, 22,324,407f. ; 
Spain, 18,723,485f.; Switzerland, 17,589,gorf.; Hun- 
gary, 15,890,022f.; Belgium, 11,599,607f.; the Neth- 
erlands, 8,828,838f.; Sweden, 7,133,273f.; Japan, 
6,439,847f., and Denmark, 5,550,803f. In conclusion, 
it is shown that the largest net revenue in 1880 
was obtained by Great Britain, namely, 64,944,200f. 
Subsidies out of state funds were required by sixteen 
postal administrations. This subsidy amounted in 
the United States to 16,536,575f.; in Russia to 
4,520,176f.; in Dutch East India to 2,589,990f.; in 
Japan to 1,344,974f.; in Roumania to 694,28of.; in 
Ceylon to 263,184f. 


THE DECLINE IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
SHARES AT LONDON. 

The following appears in the Economist's ‘‘ Monthly 
Manual” for July 29: 

“Tlectric lighting shares have of late been con- 
siderably out of favor. It was in May, while the 
market was running wild over the new-found specu- 
lation, we remarked that electric lighting shares were 
‘mainly held by premium hunters,’ and that those 
investors who were likely to do ‘ best by electric light 
shares are those who wait until the present gloss has 
worn off.’ The little table below, representing the 
companies of this description which have as yet suc- 
ceeded in finding their way to the Stock Exchange 
official list, shows how rapidly that gloss is wearing 
off at the present time: 

MARKET PRICES OF ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES, 


Paes 
M price im 
‘a rs uly 27. 
Anglo-American Brush, £4 paid........ 2 F er a 
Angio American Brush, ; £10 paid......-- 42 
B.ush Light of Scotland, £244 paid..... 1% 
Electric Light and Power, £1 paid...... 1% 1% 
Great Western, £234 paid........... .. 234 (83 pd.) 1 
Hammond, Sov, y:) G PROB ABNOR Ef tccy te 113 13% 9 
Manchester Edison, £2 paid............ sc Re 1% 
Pilsen, Joel, etc., £2 paid.......c...s- 2 


‘(In spite of the fact that ibd Brash Comes 
have been enabled to part with a number of fresh 
licenses since the highest prices of June were 
reached, it will be noticed that both the Brush and 
the Hammond companies’ shares have lost ground 
in market estimation, while for the rest, including 
companies which are quoted in and those which 
have not yet obtained that privilege, the greater 
mass of them have fallen to a discount. One or 
tvvo, it is even suggested, are now likely to become 
the prey of the official liquidator. 





THE PANAMA CANAL. 

The following is taken from the Paris Bourse of 
August 4: 

‘‘We learn from San Francisco that the works in 
connection with the Panama canal are being pushed 
forward with the utmost activity; the huttings are 
completed at every part where work has been be- 
gun, and several excavating machines are already 
busily engaged, and give highly satisfactory results. 
Engines circulate on the line between the hours of 
the regular trains, and large quantities of earth are 

eing deposited at Colon. The telegraph is organ- 
ized on the whole line, and the principal work-yards 
are connected with the chief offices by a telephonic 
system. The digging of the great trenches begun 
at Emperador as early as the month of January 
last is proceeding satisfactorily. 

“The contractors, Messrs. Huerne, Stavern & 
Co., state in a most positive manner that they can 
finish the first channel—roo feet wide and 8 feet 
deep—by the 1st of March, 1882; further, that they 
can complete the canal throughout its whole width 
and depth as far as Gatun by the 1st of October, 
1883; and, finally, that the balance of their contract 
of six million cubic metres, comprising the deriva- 
tion of the lower Chagres, will be terminated by 
the 1st of August, 1884.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


The printed journals of either house of a legis- 
lature, published according to law, are competent 
evidence of the proceedings of the body, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in The Amoskeag National Bank vs. The Town of 
Ottawa, decided in May. 


An insurance company may be compelled by a 
court of equity to issue a policy where it has agreed 
to do so, and that court has power to decree in the 
same suit that any loss incurred under the policy 
shall be paid, in the opinion of the United States 
Circuit Court for Oregon, in Hebert vs. Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, decided in July. 





When a landlord enters upon the premises he has 
leased, and does acts which render the building un- 
safe and unfit for use, and the tenant in conse- 
quence thereof abandons the house, there is in law 
an eviction; and the court will not submit the ques- 
tion to the jury of what was the intention of the 
landlord in doing what he did, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in Skully 
vs. Shuts, decided in March. 





A person threatened with death by his enemy 
may proceed in the transaction of his affairs, and 
if he meets his foe he may use any necessary force, 
even to killing him, to defend himself, if he has rea- 
sonable ground to believe that he is in danger of 
loss of life or of great bodily harm; but he cannot 
hunt down his foe, or seek him for the purpose of 
taking his life, in the opinion of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, in Oder vs. The Commonwealth, de- 
cided in June. 





A passenger who has bought a through ticket 
for a journey which must be made by connecting 
lines, and has checked his baggage from the start- 
ing place to his destination, may recover for any 
loss or injury to the baggage from the company 
which sold him the ticket, or from the company 
which has delivered the baggage in bad order, or 
which has lost it, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, in Wolff vs. The Central Railroad 
Company, decided at the present term of the court. 


Upon the discovery of an embezzlement the in- 
jured person may makea prompt settlement of his loss 
with the criminal without subjccting himself to the 
offense of compounding the crime, in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Alabama, in Moog vs. Strong, 
decided at the present term. The court said: It did 
not matter how reprehensible the motives of the 
offender and his principal were, the court could not 
inquire into them unless there is a clear agreement 
that the consideration of the settlement was that 
there should be no prosecution for the crime com- 
mitted. 


A, who had been discharged as a bankrupt, said 
to a creditor who had urged him to pay a debt: 
‘©The debt is an honest one—I always intended to 
pay it."". Afterward the creditor sued him, Shaw vs. 
Barney, and the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
at its present term, reversed a judgment against the 
plaintiff because the court below refused to allow 
the case to go to the jury. The Chief Justice 
(Smith), in the opinion, said: The authorities are 
clear that, to remove the bar of a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy and revive the debt, the proof should show a 
distinct and unequivocal promise to pay, notwith- 
standing the discharge. An intention is the pur- 
pose a man has formed in his own mind; but it is a 
fact made evident by the words used by him, and 
the determination of the fact is with the jury. In 
this case the evidence should have been submitted 
to the jury, for it might have found that the words 
were the expression of an intention of the bankrupt to 
pay the debt, though it had been discharged by the 
bankruptcy proceedings. 


A sheriff was sued by a judgment creditor for neg- 
ligence in failing to make a levy under the execu- 
tion on goods which were pointed out to him as the 
property of the debtor. In the action, Crosby vs. 
Hungerford, he gave evidence, against the plaintiff's 
objection, to show that the property designated was 
the property of a third person, and judgment was 
rendered in his favor. The plaintiff appealed, and 
the Supreme Court of Iowa, in June, affirmed the 
judgment. Judge Adams, in the opinion, said: 
When an officer has levied an execution, and has 
been indemnified, it is his duty to hold the property 
and subject it to his execution, and if he releases it 
he cannot be allowed to escape liability by showing 
that the property did not belong to the execution 


debtor. But that reasoning is not applicable to the 
case at bar, for the sheriff was not protected by a 
bond of indemnity. It is abundantly evident that if 
Van Sickle had no interest in the property in question, 
the. plaintiff sustained no injury by the sheriff's 
failure to levy, and we think it was allowable for the 
defendant to show that Van Sickle had no interest. 





A had two promissory notes, secured by bank 
stock as collateral, discounted by a bank, and, on 
his failure to pay, the bank sent the stock certificate 
to the cashier of the other bank for transfer. The 
cashier acknowledged the receipt of the certificate 
and said that, as a new board of directors had been 
elected the day before, he could not send the new 
certificate for a week, as the president would not be 
elected until then. A few days nm the cashier 
wrote to the discounting bank that he would sell the 
stock at par, and he was authorized to hold the cer- 
tificate which had been sent to him and sell the 
shares. He sold a part of them, but before he had 
sold any more the former owner of the stock failed 
in debtto the bank. By its charter a lien was given 
to it on its stock for any indebtedness of the stock- 
holder, and the officers refused to make any further 
transfer before the bank was secured for the stock- 
holders’ indebtedness. A bill in equity was then filed 
in the United States Circuit Court, at Pittsburgh, 
Civil National Bank vs. Watsontown Bank, to 
compel the transfer of the remaining shares, but the 
plaintiff was defeated. An appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which in May 
reversed the decree, and ordered the transfer to be 
made. Judge Matthews, in the opinion, said that 
any right the bank had to hold the stock for the debt’ 
due it was waived by the cashier, who by the charter 
was authorized to make transfers. 


Wheat was deposited by A with B, at A’s risk; 
B operated a mill, to which was attached an elevator, 
and the grain was put into bins therein in which there 
was other grain, and the miller used the grain in the 
elevator with his own. B, by the agreement, was 
to return wheat of a like quality and kind on 
demand, or pay its value. The miller failed, and 
A sued in replevin to recover his wheat, Ledyard vs. 
Hibbard, and recovered. The defendant appealed, 
and the Supreme Court of Michigan, in June, affirmed 
the judgment. Judge Cooley, in the opinion, said: 
It was agreed on both sides that the ‘‘ owner” 
mentioned in the receipt must be understood to be 
the depositor—the plaintiff. As by the receipt the 
grain was declared to be at his risk for the time 
being, it must have continued to be at his risk until 
some act was afterwards done by one party or the 
other to convert what at first was manifestly a bail- 
ment into a sale. The plaintiff could not be cred- 
itor for the purchase price so long as he remained 
owner, and the receiptors could not be debtors for 
the purchase price so long as the risks of accidental 
destruction remained upon the depositor. The 
depositor could convert the bailment into a sale 
by notifying the receiptors of his election to receive 
the price fixed according to the terms of the contract ; 
and the receiptors, it is claimed, could convert it 
into a sale by consuming the wheat in the regular 
course of their business, as the parties must have 
understood it was likely they would do. 





A bill in equity was filed to set aside a deed 
of trust made for the benefit of creditors, on the 
ground that it was fraudulent. In this case, 
German Insurance Bank vs. Nunes, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, in June, through Judge Hynes, 
said: In all cases where conveyances are made for 
the ostensible purpose of securing an equal distribu- 
tion among creditors of the property of the debtor, 
the validity of the conveyance depends upon the in- 
tention of the debtor. If the intention be to hinder 
and delay creditors in the enforcement of their de- 
mands against the debtor, rather than to secure an 
equitable distribution of the property amongst them, 
and for their benefit, the conveyance is fraudulent 
and void. It is not the effect of such conveyances 
that determines their validity, for every such con- 
veyance in effect hinders and delays creditors; it is 
the intention that controls, and that intention can- 
not be better determined than from the language of 
the conveyance, although it may be established by 
extraneous evidence. Here the deed declares that 
it is made ‘‘to prevent a sacrifice’’ of the property, 
and ‘‘to leave a residue" to the debtor. It avows 
that the assets are largely in excess of the liabilities, 
and thus manifests, in support of the express declara- 
tions quoted, that the primary and sole object of the 
deed was not to secure as much as possible to the 
creditors, but, on the contrary, to obstruct the cred- 
itors in the enforcement of their legal remedies in 
order that the debtor might be benefited. The deed 
upon its face is fraudulent, and should be set aside. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The London Ladour News’ columns of advertise- 
ments of labor wanted, August 5, mark a noticeable 
increase in the demand for skilled and unskilled 
help in London and minor English cities. That 
journal's report of the ‘labor market,” in the same 
issue, records no disturbances of moment, and the 
situation in the United Kingdom is therefore pro- 
nounced to be a “‘ fairly satisfactory”’ one. 


The French woolen industries at the close of July 
are reported by Facguard to have completed the 
manufacture of winter goods at Elbeuf, and are 
now said to be working on fabrics for the summer of 
1883. ‘Trade was quiet at Fourmies. At Roubaix 
business was less active during the*first six months 
of 1882 than in the like portion of 1881. The pro- 
duction of plain merinos at Rheims has been cur- 
tailed, owing to the increased demand for cashmeres. 
Double merinos, however, have sold readily, and 
the position of both these qualities of goods is re- 
ported fairly satisfactory. 


The report of manufactures of silk imported at 
New York during July shows an increase over the 
total value of like imports in July, 1881, the totals 
respectively being $3,281,498, against $2,691,088. 
In the same month, 1880, the value of such imports 
was $3,181,358, showing that July in 1881 was a 
lighter month than the same period of the preced- 
ing year. In 1879, same month, the value was 
$2,232,824, and in 1878, $1,655,022. Thus the 
values of the importations of silk manufactures at 
New York in July for five years have, on the whole, 
been steadily increasing. The imports of raw silk 
at New York and San Franciscoin July and August 
to the 3d inst. were 1,301 bales, valued at $886,68z. 


The peaceful conquest of Mexico, ‘‘in a business 
sense,” is not being accomplished by merchants of 
the United States, alone by means of the railway 
facilities now afforded them in that republic. Enter- 
prising exporters and others are fairly anticipating 
the completion of the lines of American railways 
building in Mexico, and are investing heavily in 
printers’ ink. The New Orleans journals are regu- 
larly getting out editions for Mexico, printed in 
Spanish, advertisements and all. And now comes 
the Monterey (Mex.) Revista, containing the 
‘cards’ of leading houses in the United States, 
‘done in the purest Castilian.” The American 
commercial Alexander will not have to ‘‘ cry for new 
worlds to conquer"’ for many years to come. 


A Peoria (Ill.) paper contains a communication 
from Mr. Girsh Martin, of that city, respecting the 
stocks of whisky in the country and the outlook Yor 
the distillery industry. He states that there are 
150,000,000 gallons of whisky on hand in the United 
States, of which gc,000,000 gallons are inbond. The 
foreign demand fell off from 200,000 barrels in 1880- 
81 to practically nothing the year following; but the 
distillery capacity is kept up in anticipation of a 
revival. The surprising point is made that the 
50,000,000 population of to-day drink less whisky 
than the 25,000,000 of thirty years ago. This change 
is attributed to the inroads of lager beer. Mr. 
Martin says lager beer is whisky’s worst enemy. 
This is hard on Neal Dow, Governor St. John, and 
others. 


The marked falling off in the quantity of ivory 
offered for sale at the London quarterly sales has 
been noticed in BRADSTREET'S from time to time 
during the past year. Early in the present year the 
statistical position of this article was reviewed at 
length, and the fact pointed out that the scarcity of 
elephants in the vicinity of the customary hunting 
grounds and elsewhere was beginning to tell heavily 
on the London and American receipts of ivory. 
Late sales in England support this. At a recent 
Liverpool sale but thirty tons were offered, and the 
prices were Io@15 per cent. higher than preceding 
quarter's quotations. Sheffield manufacturers bought 
heavily, and ivory for cutlery purposes showed the 
the heaviest advance. The Liverpool figures were 
£67 tos. per cwt. for Angola (west coast), and 456 
for Niger. At London the quantity offered was the 
smallest on record—but seventy-two tons. E gyptian 
was scarce and advanced £3@ £6. West coast 
African was £2@ £8 higher, and East Indian went 
up £1@ £3. 

This has been a notable year for corners. In 
stocks, the St. Joseph corner was a conspicuous in- 
stance. Provisions, wheat, and corn, too, had each 
its clique of operators and attendant manipulation 
resulting in a ‘‘ squeeze"’ for the other side. Of less 
note, but of interest to the trade, was the corner in 
spices reported a month or so since. And now the 
Boston Advertiser announces a ‘‘ corner in tanbark.” 
In the spring, and even as late as last June, tanbark 
was quoted at $10@$10.50 per cord, A little over 
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a month ago the price had reached $13. 

has been sold as high as $rs. 
claim that tanners during the past sixteen mont 
have used 50,coo cords of the bark more th 
be supplied them during a like period from no 
This is said to be ‘‘due to the backward 
which curtailed the peel considerably below 
the year preceding, which of itself was limite 
supplies are in a few hands. The presen 
a good time to hear from the patent tanbar! 
presser which six or eight months ago was t 
down in the hemlock wilds of Tennessee to 
bark for export. 
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The rag business has assumed large prop 
in New York of late years. Rags are a 
by regular purchasers, the hand-cart men wl 
from house to house, by the Italians who ins' 
the ash-barrels and gutters of the metropoli s 
and importation. Cotton rags are the onl 
imported, as there is no duty on them. Thi 
from almost every large city in the world. 
that arrives is very dirty, showing how much 
the goods are worn in some foreign countrie 
in the United States. Cotton rags are wo 
1c. to 6c. per pound, the best being obtaine 
home. All varieties of paper, from Irish linen t 
market wrappers, are made from cotton ra n 
manufacturers complain of the supplies bei: 
adequate. The Commercial Bulletin says there ar 
2,000 Italian ragpickers in 1 New York, and a he 


cum 


The bended men’s business is estima ted. 
$3,000,000 annually. Last year cotton rags 1 
imported to the value of $10,090,000, aiid the | 
business in cotton rags is said to have amount 
$22,000,000. Woolen rags are used for m 
shoddies, and are gathered in the eastern and w 
ern states. The business done in them is said 
the journal named to amount to $9,000,000 
nually. None are imported the tariff amountii 


3C. rs 35¢c. per nu STR. In New York there are s 
to be about 800 dealers in rags, as distinct | 
purchasers of housewives and the Italians. 
of these, 150 are said to be large operators, while 
less than a dozen houses are claimed to control the 
the rag market. Twenty-five years ago th 
business was unknown. Slowly, but surely, the lite 
economies of Europe are finding places among | 1S 


At a recent meeting of the Commission 
Emigration steps were taken looking to the in 5 
of the revenues of Castle Garden. Among thes 
were the letting of the express, restaurant and 
money brokers’ privileges to the highest bi 
and the charging of rental from the railroad 
telegraph companies having offices in the b 
This course appears proper, and there has 
advanced no good reason why the privilege of c 
business at Castle Garden should not be paid or 
by those so engaged. A proposition was also 


of the German and Irish emigrant societies to tha 
of the commissioners, and charge a fee from em- 
ployers securing help at that department. 
matter of economy the Labor Bureau was giv 
over to the charge of the societies named in x 
It has been since conducted by them at an annuz 
outlay of about $5,000. No fees have been charg 
either to employer or employed. Mr. Willi 
Connolly and Mrs. Esslinger have been in cha 
of the bureau, representing the two emigration 
cieties. During the first six months of 1882, 
Connolly states to a 77ibune reporter, notwiths 
ing the fact that the arrivals at the Garden 
100,000 in excess of those in a like period of 
there was a decrease in the number of per: 
applying at the bureau for employment. The | 
number so securing work was 21,060 in six month: 
of 1882, against 22,314 in the first half of 1881. | 
the former, 16,585 were men and 4,475 women; 
the men, 2,767 were skilled laborers and 13 
farm hands. Of the number obtaining work ir 
first half of 1881, 17,282 were men and 5,032 w 
The falling off in the number applying for the 
vices of the Labor Bureau in the face of the incre 
immigration is accounted for by the fact th 
much larger proportion of emigrants this year | 
rived here with their destinations determined be 
leaving. The distribution of labor through the 
bureau remains about as reported in BRADSTREE’ 
some three months since. Mr. Connolly expects. 
be able to send more labor to southern states tha 
heretofore, after the extraordinary demand from the _ 
northwest and the iron and coal regions hab all 
sided. However, Texas, South Carolina, 
iana and other southern states are pry ie 
exertions to bring emigrants within their bord 
through southern ports, ees 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
= MENT MARKET. 

a ate It begins to look as if some stocks had got about 
as high as they can go until changes take place in 
_ the actual status of the property they represent 
_ sufficing for the basis of another upward movement. 
_ Before that comes they may drop considerably. 
_ This would seem to be the case with the Northern 
- Pacific stocks, and the allied concern, Oregon 
Transcontinental. The latteris one of Mr. Villard’s 
creations. It is a company about which the street 
generally has perhaps rather foggy ideas. The 
_ functions it performs, the purposes of its creation, 
and, most of all, the chances of dividends on the 
_ stock, are matters about which not one man in ten 
seems able to give any information. They know that 
itis one of Villard’s projects, and he has developed 
_ such capacity for conjuring money out of the ground 
that the street generally is inclined to take his prop- 
erties on faith; andsowhen Oregon Transcontinental 
got up to 95 the other day, on vague rumors that a 
dividend was coming, the thing was accepted as a 
matter of course, and no one seemed to think that 
such a rise was due solely to successful manipulation 
on a generally buoyant market. However, it has 
begun its downward movement from that dizzy 
height; and so has Northern Pacific preferred, 
which had gone up to about the same figure. It 
was said that the Northern Pacific directors, at their 
meeting on Thursday, would declare a dividend on 
__ the preferred stock. It was gravely announced that 
the only question the directors were uncertain about 
was whether the dividend should be one of 4 per 
cent. semi-annually or 2 per cent. quarterly. 
So that this stock, which of course has never 
yet paid a dividend, was to go at one jump 
to an 8 percenter. Northern Pacific preferred may 
perhaps pay 8 per cent. some day, but not yet. The 
directors met, and did not declare a dividend—pos- 
sibly could not make up their minds on the quarterly 
or semi-annual question. The secretary said the 
question did not come up at the meeting at. all. 
» Others said it was postponed to the next meeting in 
September. Some people with interests to look 
after declared the postponement was made to 
enable certain influential persons to pick up more 
stock. However, the stock was much weakened by 
the failure of the directors to declare the dividend, 
and the price has been falling. 

On the same day Northwest went through another 
of its erratic performances—this time downward— 
which gave another shock to the general market, 
already hit by the drop of Northern Pacific. Thurs- 
day was the day that Mr. Vanderbilt was to meet at 
Saratoga the directors of the Northwest Company, 
in which he owns the controlling interest. The 
course of the stock through the week had caused 
Wall street to arrive at the conclusion that it was no 
more ‘‘ squeezing of the shorts” which was on the 
cards. If any were squeezed (and it is well known 
that some big fellows were caught), that was an 
- incident. It is so customary in the street to work a 
stock so that people will sell it short before bringing 
forward some long-contemplated plan to put the 
stock up that the opportunity may have been 
found in the case of Northwest. It may have 
been known that there was a large short interest 
in the stock, and the private intimation that 
the scrip dividend was coming at last caused a 
scramble to cover the short contracts. Anyway, 
‘Wall street was sure by Tuesday that no mere 
squeezing business was sufficient to account for the 
way the stock bounded up; and, besides this, 
announcement was made that all the Northwest 
magnates had been summoned from widely-scattered 
points to meet Mr. Vanderbilt at Saratoga. Op 
Saturday last the preferred stock stood at 165 bid ; 
on Monday it jumped up to 174, and then dropped 
suddenly to 165 again. Tuesday it opened at 173, 
and dropped at the close to 170; on Wednesday it 
was up again to 175 and down again to 168; 
on Thursday it opened at 173, and dropped to 
169. Meanwhile the common stock had fluctu- 
ated in sympathy between 144 and 150, dropping 
at the close of business. on Thursday to 146, 
These were sufficiently bewildering movements, 
‘but the decline on Thursday was held to 
be very ominous. The meeting of the magnates 
-_was then being held, and the weakness of the stock 
me. _ gave rise to the impression that the coming scrip 
-___ dividend, if it was a scrip dividend which was com- 

yy ing, was not so very great after all, and had been 

more than discounted by the rise. In other words, 
that the ‘‘insiders” had put the stockup to the highest 
possible point, and were selling out, or had done so. 
_ The news wired down from Saratoga was that the 
directors had met, but had adjourned to the follow- 
ing day without making any declaration of what was 
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to be done. There was nothing for the average oper- 
ator todo but to wait, and the weakess of the market 
indicated that his confidence in things in general 
was severely strained. Yesterday when the news 
came that nothing had been done but to declare the 
regular dividend, there was a general drop in the 
market; but strange to say Northwest did not drop. 
It stood about where it had gone the day before. 

The other professed ‘‘ bull card" of the market 
was the expectation of a scrip dividend, or valuable 
‘‘privilege’’ of some kind, which was to come to 
the stockholders in Delaware & Lackawanna. The 
basis for this expectation was the spectacle of the 
stock going up to 150. Two years or so ago the 
‘insiders '’ in this mysterious corporation had 
loudly proclaimed that the stock would certainly go 
to that figure. It did not, however. It never got 
much above 130, and from that point it went down 
and down, and this year was selling at 116 in the 
bad times. Even at that figure it was supposed to 
be marvelously high, and people wondered at the 
amazing strength it displayed. It was among the 
first stocks to start up again, and it has been 
going up and up until, having touched 150, 
everybody says that nothing but some bonus in 
connection with the extension of the line to Buffalo 
can explain such anunprecedented price. But from 
rsoit has receded again, though it would be rash to 
assume from this that it has seen its highest figures. 

It may be assumed from the course of such influ- 
ential stocks as those mentioned that the market 
generally has been considerably mixed during the 
week; and, in addition, the Gould stocks have been 
very weak, Western Union most provokingly so to 
those who bought about go and thought to see it go 
on up to par. The Mutual Union Telegraph stock 
and bonds have at last been quoted on the Exchange, 
but public interest in either has quite died out since 
it was known that Mr. Gould had secured the con- 
trol of the concern. Mr. Vanderbilt appears to have 
done nothing with his stocks, which have remained 
as quiet, and it would be correct to say as heavy, as 
ever. This applies to Lake Shore and New York 
Central. Canada Southern and Michigan Central 
have certainly been manipulated by outside cliques 
* Unquestionably one depressing demand in the 
market is the fear of the usual fall monetary strin- 
gency. There is always the dread at this time that 
rates for call loans—the daily food of the market— 
may at any moment jump up to very high figures— 
how high, we cannot guess, because now every one 
who has a dollar to lend can lend it at any rate he 
and the borrower agree upon. This makes it 
tolerably sure that we shall have no more ¥% per 
cent. per day rates; but still, ‘‘ What is money ?”’ is 
a question hourly asked in the street at this time. 
The banks are doing their best to keep up rates, 
having had a dry time of it for a long day, with 
money lending at only 2% @3 per cent., and are 
naturally disinclined to make time loans. These 
go at 5@6 per cent., but the bank people 
now prefer call loans, on which they may have 
chances to get double those rates. The rate 
was bid up once this week to 7 per cent., which 
looked quite high; but the average rate has been 
about 5 percent. On Thursday the Bank of Eng- 
land raised its discount rate from 3 to 4 per cent., 
though the proportion of its reserve to liabilities had 
increased during the week; and the posted rate for 
short-date exchange was at once advanced here 
half a point to $4.90. These facts did not tend to 
lift prices on the stock market at all. The action 
of the bank managers was assumed to mean that 
they anticipated with the export movement of our 
crops this fall an outflow from there to here of 
specie, and were inclined to check it at the start. 
Posted rates for exchange are now $4.86 and $4.90. 
Actual rates yesterday were $4.85@$4.8534 and 
$4.8834 @ $4.89. 

There has been no movement in government 





bonds. The closing quotations yesterday were : 
Aug. 11, —-Aug. 18,— 
Rie hed eget 
U. S. 6s, extended (3% p. c.) 101% 101 ly 1014 
U.S. 4s, extended (334 p. c.) Ior 101 Io13 
U. S. 4%s 1891, registered 113; 11394 11394 
U.S. coupon .....-.++..+ 114% 114% 114% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered . «.» 19% T1998 119% 
Wi SAS: 1007s COUPONS vie clini sios <ie eseewmis IIg>g 119% 119% 


About the bank statement of Saturday last there 
was tolerable certainty that it would be pretty good 
and this time the expectation was not disappointed. 
It was not brilliant, showing that the surplus reserve 
had increased only $1,147,875, but this left it at 
$3,832,300, against $2,087,500 at the same date last 


year. The following are the comparative totals of 
the statements of August 5 and August 12: 
e 
August 5. August 12. Differences. 

Loans............. $335,324,600  $336,916,2co Inc. $1,591,600 
Specie: G2.sec< ce 58,660,500 60,405,100 Inc. 1,744,600 
Legal-tenders... . 24,044,900 23,962, Dec. — 82,300 
Deposits... 2. 5c + 320,083,900 322,141,600 Inc. 2,057,700 
Circulation........ 18,259,900 18,204,100 Dec. 55) 


liabilities is 
cent, at the 


The proportion of total reserve to 
now 26.19 per cent., against 25.61 per 
same date of 1881. 
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THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. 
Aug, 19, Aug. 11, Aug. 18, 
1881. 188 8: 


2. 1882. 
New York Central......... mie asere sists 142) 136 y 
Controlled ( Lake Shore............ es 8% 1358 
but not + Michigan Central...... 334 100 4 
leased, (Canada Southern...... ic 6314 & 
Néw York, Lake Erie & Western.... 425% 4o 4 


New York, L. E. & Western pref.... Bh 
Pennsylvania he (par B50)... ne 62 62 


ny C Fee nina nab pie 21 13 125 
Leased. + Marietta & Cin. 1st pref.. 11% ae 
Marietta & Cin. 2d pref... 
eee Abad SOR eecren “9 ae ae 
ased,—Ohio ississippi........ 634 37% 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . ats og = 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO, 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. I 138 I 
Chicago, Rock Soisnd & Pacifi mee, be 136% 
Illinois Central... . 12934 141 13634 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis& N.O... 77 79 72 
Chicago'’& Altar... cere cesesceseces 130 14334 140 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 112% 12334 123% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 137 130% 
Chicago & Northwest................ 123% 144% 145% 
» Chicago & Northwest pref........... 13! 165 168 
Srila ee OMmahay cscs. vneercciece 3914 5I 53 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.............. 104% 110 111% 
St. Paul & Manitoba................. oe 137 144% 
SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 
SOUTHWESTERNS., 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 814 7% 6% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... y bai 4 
Missouri Pacific........... aesta aon. ai 10244 106% Be te: 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 3914 39% 38% 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 45 2 404 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 71% ne 58% 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pref... 106 98 98 
Rexas Pace. eae aaeoae tale. partes 5156 51% 51% 
PACIFIC ROADS, 
Eimion Pacifica cricmieisiehevcisisie rss tlens 122% 117% 116 
Central PACE. clace alate ciate Went tts gols 93% 93 
Northern PACH Ces wes careirvins!e vise iets 294 514 504 
Northern Pacific pref................ 7834 95% 93 


SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Louisville & Nashville ....... ateeate A 74% 74% 
Be i g 






















































Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis. . 64% 63 
*Richmond & Danville............... 12214 49 
Roto = Ween ney mae xx “ 

orfo CStEriy pret cca. s Ace 4 55% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... ae 2 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. on 19 18 
Mobile & Ohio............. Waal sea 33, 2214 224 
Memphis & Charleston....... ...... 7214 58 59 

COAL ROADS. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 1223 143% 146% 

Leased.—Morris & Essex .......... 12354 127 12634 
New Jeusey. Central... CGa ema escars 9258 79% 7834 
Delaware & Hudsun................5 108% )=1179R.s«éa117%H 
Philadelphia & Reading............+. 62% 59 60% 

ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. : 
Manhattan.iiccacencivns sotacdsinnoason 2014 516 53% 
Manhattan ist pref......... noe ES aos ae 
New York Elevated. 106% 10714 107% 
Metropolitan.......... Sacite ca eececet 814 8354 84 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chesapeake & Ohio..........---+.+++ 26 35 2334 
Chesapeake & Ohio tst pref......... 40's 3814 37% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref.. pene 2 26% 25 
Denver & Rio Grande..... 3% 61 605% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.... 3% 85, A 
Hannibal & St. Jesreh err 114% 94 94 
New York, Chicago & St. ae 15% 15% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. x 33% 3334 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 29% 2614 25% 
Oregon Railway & Navigation...... 16014 152454 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 27 a5 14 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 

Western Union:222 sits. ccclecknccer esis 86% 89 8834 
American District. = 47 53 52 
Mutual Union.. =e oF 27% 
Express—Adams. 135 139% 140 

American . 4 94 95% 

United State: 67% 74% 74 

Wells, Farg 130 129% 13014 
Pacific Mail.... 4 4514 44 
Colorado Coal 4 45 434 

*Ex. dividend. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES, 

New York Central— 

ist Mortgage 6’s 1883... 1024 10214 

Ist phoairaes 08 1887. 1084 107% 

We Yo Crete ast A 132 132 

N, Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7’s 1903. a5 132 

Can. South. ist Int. Guar’d 5’s 1900 93% 93 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 

Cons. Coup. Ist 7’s 1900 126 125 

Cons. Reg’d Ist 1900. . 124% 124% 

Cons. Coup. 2d 7’s 190 122 122 

Cons, Reg’d 2d 1903... 122 122 
Michigan Central— 

Consol 7’s 1900.... 1234 123% 

Coupon 5's 1931... So 100 

Registered 5's 193I.....-.+++ 
New York, Lake Erie & West 

Erie st Mort. Extended 7’s 1897....- 130 12834 

Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919.. ae 110 

Erie 4th Mort, Extended 5’s ee 109% 10814 

Erie 5th Mort. Extended 7’s 1888. 1097 I 

Erie 1st Con. Gold 7’s 1920........-+2eeeeeee 12834 12 

Erie 1st Con. F’d Coup. 7’s 1920......-++++++ on Or 

Erie Reorg’n tst lien 6’s 1908... “a1 oe 

Long Dock Bonds 7's 1893..-. 116 116 

Buff., N. Y. & Erie 1st 7's 1916... 130 130 

N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con, 6's 19 ee 97% 128%. 

N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon.F.Cou.5’s1969......... $3 9735 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 

Pa. Co’s Guar. 4%4’s rst Coup. 1921.......... 96% 95 

Pa. Co’s Guar. 434’s st Reg. 1921.. ........ 9614 “6 

Pitts, Btu Wa Cosst 7!sit9taisen .cccsies as aA Fic] 

Pitts., Bt. Wo 40G, 2d 7'S\ 2912. is os on acecene 133 133 

Pitts., Ft. W. & C, 3d 7's 1912. ..... ss ae a 

Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7's 1g00..... 123 a 

Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons.S.F, 6’s 1892.. Fee 106 106 

Col., C. & Ind, C, 1st Cons. 7’s 1908......... 122 120 

Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons, 7’s 1909.......... ae 

WESTERN SYSTEMS, 
Chicago & Alton— 8 

ISt MOLEPAgVe 7S 169F. vc ccseccsecccccccsccecs 121 a 

Sinking Fund bs MOOR. ciiairedareee davies access ur 114 

Louis & Mo. Riv, Ist Mort. 7’s 1g00......... II 118 

Louis & Mo. Riv, 2d Mort. 7's 1900. PCP ae a 

St. Louis, Jack. & C, rst 7’s 1894..........-. 117 116 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 

Consolidated Mortgage 7’s 1903 127 101g 

Sinking Fund 5's 190%.......+..++ a 106 

Iowa Division 4’s 1 ag AONE Domed -0o) ee eooe 105 = 
Chicago, Rock Islan Pacific— 

Coupon Geng ipraerances teultetevage tas <tc 127 

Keokuk & Des M. tst Mort. §’s 1923.......+- 104 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 

1st Mortgage 8’s Pac. Div. 1898............. 130 132 

2d Mortgage 7’s 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898.......... 18 118 

Consolidated 7’s 1905......-20.  ceeeeeeees ; are 124)4 

ist Mort. So. Minn. Div, 6's 1909....-.....-- 12314 107 

ist Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5's 1921.......-- 93% 9398 
Chicago & Northwestern— 

Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902......++++++++ 124% 124 

Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929...-...-+-s+e+++++ 401 an 

Sinking Fund 5’s_1879-1929..... ....-.eee00s 100% = IO 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha— 

Consolidated 6’S 1930........+-sscecseeeees ~ 105, 10534 

Chic., St. Paul & Min. rst 6's 1918...-.....++ bo 112 

St. Paul & Sioux City 1st 6’s 1919.....--..++- 110g 110 
Illinois Central— 

Chic., St. L. & N. Or, Gold 5's 1951.....---+ 112% 112% 

Cedar Falls & Min, rst ried 1907..... nee Ae A 

S che ogre Div. Coup. 6's 1898. ee hg ie 

Middle Div, Rep SS HIGGL sinew esas cemeuincee 105, = 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
Ist Mortgage 7’S 1919....sceecseeceseeserese 
ad osnaee 6’s 190 
Dakota Extension 6’s 1910 





SOUTHWESTERNS. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920....-+e+eeeeeeeeee 
Chicago Division 5's 1910. 
Havana Division 6's rgto........ 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n ist 7's 1917. 
Wabash R, Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909... 
Omaha Diy, tst 7’s 1919.....--+- 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883 
Missouri Pacific— 
First Consols 6's 1920.....:s0ccsccerevcscees 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. ed 
Pac. R. of Mo. rst 0’s 1888. 
Pac. R. of Mo. 2d 7’s 1891....... oe 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 1931...---.-+++ 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6’s 1920.......+e0e+ereeeees 
Consolidated 7's 1904-5-6. .......- an 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income rort...-.-..- 
Texas & Pacific— 
Firat Mort;\G'S 1905... «cnasdua sada seesecsears 
Consolidated 6’s 1905.......+-+++ 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7’s 1915 ae 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6’s 1930..........+00+e0+ 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
ae G'S Clans AC 1906 ire slavsceewep cence Vinee am 
3-6’s Class C 1906... 
3-6’'s Class B 1906..... 
ist 6’s Pierce C, & Obh. or: 
Equipment.:7’S. 1896 so ie<c0 + eainasnieclesingmcce 


PACIFIC ROADS, 














Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6’s 1896-9.......0sseesseee 
Union Pacific L’d G’ts 7's 1887-9.... ve 
Union Pacific Sinking F'd 8's 1893.......++ 
Union Pacific Regist’d 8’s 1893.......++-.0++ 
Union Pacific Collat’l Trust 6's 1908......... 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6's 1895.......+sssesecees 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896..........0-0eeeee 
Kansas Den. Div. 6’s Ass’d 1899.........+++ 
Kansas rst Consol6's 1910, .asrussacceccssne 
Cent. B’ch U. P. F’d Coup. 7's 1895......... 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. Ist 6’S 1905..s0.seeeeeee 
Atch. Jew’l Co. & W. tst 6’s 1905.........5+ 
Sy Short Line rst 6's 1922......cecsseee 
Utah South’n Gen’! M.7’s 1009........2+.005 
Utah South’n Extens’n Ist 7’s 1909.......+++ 

Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8.......++-0005 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1600.......e00e08 
Central Cal. & Or’g’n 1st 6’s 1888........... 
Central State Aid B’s 7's 1884... ..ccessscene 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1890........seseesees 
Western Pacific B’ds 6’s 1899......--++ee0es 
South’n Pac. of Cal, 1st 6’s 1905-6.........+5 

Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant tst Coup. 6’s 1921......... 
Gen. Land Grant st 6’s reg’d........c0cseee 





SOUTHERN 

Louisville & Nashville— 

Consol. 7’s oi Pete deite vidlv evisu piveieia’vitace'ss 

20) Mn 9?s\ GOlG) TBS ces naidens ved sheep niemsicibic 

Cecwiaw CH 7’ S1GOe pc. nc csicate ee cesejeduas 

N. O. & Mob. Ist 6's 1930.....-eseeeeeeceeee 

Forde er INGSH A ISe G'S TOTO caalen obelsian shelve ce 

Gen’! Mge 6’s 1930........- 

Sti Louis Div 1st 0'Si509T so nes,<smeainnes sina ee 

St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980... 

Nash. & Dec. tst 7’s 1900 

Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6's 1931...... 22.0000 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 

Hirst MOK Pare 9181000. . alse ardaesie vscelsiens re 

First Consolidated 5's 1930.......+++eeeeeeee 

Divisional's'S: O30. cece sare esis Weca weleaelceiae 
Norfolk & Western— 

Gen'l Mge 6's 1931......+sseceeseeeeceeveves 
Richmond & Danville— 

Consolidated Gen, 6's I1915....-..++eseseeeeee 

Dehenture G'S 2097 cciin ccicisenpecseencscies vas 
South Carolina Railway— 

Est Mortgage 6's: 1920.151.:<sie~miecicscvis'sssic(sistnic 

A MOrtpare G'S YORTee wesc dosh ewntianscuces 


ROADS. 





COAL ROADS, 
New Jersey Central— 
Ist Cionteage Fis DEOL an dhiecttad se wee «aise 
1st Consolidated 7’s Assented 1899.........- 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902.........+0ee0+ 
Adjustment 7’s 1903 Bete Cpe Moeeenooe sec cec 
Lehigh & Wilks. Con, Assented 19r0......... 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5's 192T....--+eeeeeee 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mortgage 7's 1907.....:.+se+eeeeeees 
Syracuse, B. & N. Y. 1st 7’s 1906,... 
Morris & Essex Ist 7’s 1914 
Morris & Essex 2d 7's 1891......000005 a 
Morris & Es. 1st Consols gd. 7's. I915...+-.+++ 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
Fst MOR PASE 7)S) EDOM siccasintilnn eninwalsewau ule 
ist Mortgage 7's I89L. 01. sees ices ccceceacs 
1st Penn. Div. Coup. 7’s 1917........ 
Alb, & Susq. 1st Con, gu’d7’s 1906... 
Ren. & Sar. 1st Coup. 7’S 192T....seseeeeeees 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6's I191I........++++ - 
Consolidated Registered 6's 1911.......-++++ 
Consolidated Coupon 7's IQII......-.0ees00s 
Consolidated Registered 7's IgIl...... 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6's 1897........ 
General Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1908. . 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1896 
Debenture Coup, 6’s 1893. 
Debenture Convert. 7’s 1 




















~ 


ELEVATED ROADS. 


Metropolitan 1st 6’s 1908 
Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899. . 
New York tst 7’s 1906........ ARSE AaecebED ine oe 





INCOME BONDS. 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative, 


Allegany Central Income 1912.......+-++++0++ 
Atlantic & Pacific Income I910......+-++++0+0+ 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908......... 
Col., Chic. & Ind. C’l Inc. 7’s 1890.........++. 
C., St. Pl & M. L’d Gr't Inc. 6’s 1808......... 
Chicago & Eastern III. Income 1907..........+ 
De’ Moines & Ft. D. 1st Inc. 6’s 1905........- 
Det., Mack. & wart i ENC, IGA ese ca 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc, 6’s 1931..... 

G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Ine. rorr.... 
Ind., Bl’n & W’n Incomes 1g19........ 
Ind., Bl’n & W’n Consol Inc, 6's 1921. 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp'd 2d Inc, — - 6 
Ind's, Decatur & Sp’d Trust Co.Cert’s 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income TOs.) ee oe 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Assented 6's 1909. 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co, 1888..... 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888. 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899..... 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920... 
Lafayette, Bl'’n & Mun. Inc. 7’s 1899. 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes.... 
Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures. 
Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures. 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W'n Inc. 6's 1977. 
N.Y., Penn. & O. 1st Inc. Acc. 7’s 1905. 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920............ 
Ohio Central Min’! Div. Inc. 7's 1921.. 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6's 1921..... 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc’s 1920. . 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansv'e Div. Inc. 1920. 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income 1921. . 
Rome, W’t’n & Og’b’h Inc. 7’s 1932. 
South Carolina R’y Inc. 6's 1931... 

St. L., I. M. & S. ist 7's pref. int. ac’e. 
St. L., I. M. & S. 2d 6’s int. acu’lative. 
St. L., Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894. 
Tol., Delphos & Bur. Inc. 6's 1910 
Tol., Delphos & Dayton Div. 6's 1910........ 
Texas & St. Louis L’d Grant Inc, 1920...,....+ 
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The telegraphic advices to BRADSTREET'S this 
week are unusually full and significant. The 
condition of trade is again reported most hope- 
ful, a general increase in the volume of trans- 
actions being noted. Dispatches from about all 
the cities of the country doing a jobbing busi- 
ness in dry goods tell of a prosperous outlook. 
The indications point to a full and active fall trade 
in dry goods. The jobbers generally report busi- 
ness improving, and in many places it is character- 
ized as brisk. In nearly all quarters from which 
reports have come the prospect is regarded as 
favorable, and the expectation of an advance over 
last year is widespread. The coal market has been 
slightly better than during the previous week, but 
will not compare favorably with July. An ad- 
vance in rates is expected September 1. No 
special change is noted in the bituminous coal 
market. Ocean shipments continue to suffer for 
want of tonnage; the arrival of vessels of the 
requisite capacity is, however, shortly expected. 
Trade. in wool is generally satisfactory, though 
it cannot as yet be called brisk. The. petro- 
leum market has been dull during the week. Re- 
ports from the cotton-growing regions are to the 
effect that the continued excessive rains are doing 
injury. Minneapolis reports a satisfactory crop 
situation. The stocks of iron at principal dis- 
tributive points are light. The condition of pas- 
turage in the principal dairy regions of the country 
is generally reported good. 





BREADSTUFFS. 

The situation as between the foreign and Ameri- 
can markets for breadstuffs hes not changed greatly 
since last week. The foreign markets are lower, 
partly on a continuance of good crop prospects in 
Europe, but more largely on the continued favora- 
ble reports of crops in this country, and more espe- 
cially on the large exports from this country. Indeed, 
it is somewhat remarkable that the foreign markets 
have not declined more under the heavy exports 
trom this country. 





WHEAT. 

The most prominent feature in connection with 
wheat this week is the decrease in the movement 
from farmers’ hands, as indicated by the arrivals at 
the six principal points at the west, the total for 
the week ending August 14 being only a. little 
over half as large as for the preceding week. Wet 
weather, which prevented threshing in a large part 
of the winter wheat belt, was doubtless partly the 
cause of this diminished movement, but the low 
prices were probably an equally potent cause. The 
shipments from the western points to the seaboard, 
and also the export movement, have continued large, 
and the result has been a decrease in the stocks in 
store at the west. At Chicago the decrease of 
wheat in store in the week to August 12 was 
674,814 bushels, thus leaving the stock in 
store there at the extremely low figures of 574,840 
bushels, against 3,650,752 bushels at the same time 
last year, and the visible supply in the United States 
has been reduced 1,700,000 bushels. <A bearish feel- 
ing has prevailed in all the American markets in 
view of the continued favorable reports in regard to 
th spring wheat crop, and this temper of the market 
continues to some extent in the latter part of the 
week. The large export movement andthe dimin- 
shing stocks at the west, however, corroborate the 
view taken a couple of weeks ago in BRADSTREET'S, 
viz., that speculating exporters had oversold the 
market, and that unless prices broke down in the 
foreign markets there would necessarily be a 
reaction. 


CORN. 

There is a great deal of speculative estimating 
and ‘‘ guessing”’ in regard to the probable corn crop 
for this year and the supply for the next twelve 
months, as compared to previous years. The 
report of the Agricultural Department for August 
1 placed the condition of corn this year at 83, 
as compared to 77 for the same month last 
year. But the difference between this year and 
last has widened during August. Last year the 
drouth of July continued into August, and the 
general condition of the crop deteriorated; where- 
as, this year the condition has improved during 
August. The difference of 6 points on the rst of 
August in favor of this year’s crop has possibly 
widened to 10 points—it could not well be more 
than that. This would give a condition 16 per cent. 
better than at this time last year, and a yield propor- 
tionately greater on the same area. If, therefore, 
the crop of last year was 1,500,000,000 bushels—the 
highest estimate—the crop of this year on the same 
area and without any early frosts should be, say, 


I,740,000,000 bushels. Add 5 per cent. to this for 
increased area planted—it is not probably that 
much—and it would give a total of a little over 
1,800,000,000 bushels, which would be equal to 
the crop of 1880—the largest crop of corn ever 
raised in this country. This seems to be the most 
that can reasonably ‘be expected under the mo&t 
favorable conditions for the remainder of the 
season, All the chances of change from this 
are in favor of a smaller crop. As shown in 
BRADSTREET’S last week, the home consumption 
of corn for the last two years has been about 1,750,- 
000,000 bushels per annum. But this year there 
will be less consumption for several reasons: first, 
there are fewer cattle and hogs to feed than last year ; 
second, the higher price will diminish consumption ; 
third, other grains—rye and oats—will be substituted 
to a considerable extent for corn. But these latter 
causes will not operate unless the price continues 
high, and even the first-mentioned cause would be 
partly overcome by a greater use of corn for feed if 
the price should decline. The net conclusion, then, 
would seem to be that if prices remain high, so as to 
induce economy of the crop during the fall and 
winter, there will be a fair surplus and consequent 
lower prices next spring. But if they decline, so as 
to induce free consumption during the winter, the 
stocks next spring—even under the most favorable 
conditions this fall—will be as small and prices as 
as high again as now. 

For the present the arrivals of old corn at the 
principal western points continue larger than most 
persons had expected, and yet there is no accumu- 
lation of stocks at the west. On the contrary, the 
stock of corn at Chicago shows a decrease of 279,296 
bushels in the week to August 12, and the total 
stock in store there now is only 1,361,051 bushels, 
against 3,331,334 bushels at the corresponding time 
last year, and the total visible supply of corn in the 
United States has been reduced 850,000 bushels in the 
last week. Nevertheless, prices have weakened in 
the last few days of the week, under the increasing 
movement of old corn and the improving outlook 
for the crop. The prevailing temper is bearish, and 
probably the only thing that prevents heavy short 
sales for the next two months is the fact that the 
stock at Chicago is so small that any one of the 
prominent professional speculators could buy it up 
and give the short sellers a very hard squeeze if they 
should put out large lines. 


PROVISIONS. 

In the early part of the week there was an in- 
creased speculative business in mess pork, lard and 
short rib sides, and prices were considerably ad- 
vanced. ‘There were several reasons for this, among 
which were the cessation of reporis about yellow 
fever in the south, also a moderate improvement 
in the domestic demand, and the continuance of con- 
siderable amounts of pork moving to the southern 
and western states. Foreign advices on lard have 
also been more encouraging, and speculators have 
been free buyers. Stocks of lard in foreign markets 
are only moderate, and the foreign demand for 
lard is better than for any other article of hog 
product. The stock of lard in store at Chicago is 
estimated at 113,c0oo to 114,000 tierces, showing 
a decrease of about 7,000 tierces in one week, 
taken for manufacture and for movement. Under 
these circumstances the provision market was firm, 
and prices advanced in the first part of the week, 
but became weaker in the latter half of the week, 
in sympathy with the corn market. 

Packing at the west continues very light. Only a 
few of the leading Chicago houses are running, and 
the total number of hogs packed there since the close 
of the regular winter packing season up to August 9 
is only 1,225,000 head, against 1,770,000 head in the 
corresponding time of last year. The packing at 
Milwaukee in the same time has been 82,451 head, 
against 132,220 head in the same time last year, and 
the total packed at all western points since March 1 
is stated at 2,250,000 head, against 2,890,000 in the 
corresponding time last year. 

The impression prevails that producers have sold 
their hogs unusually close, and that the number in 
the country is much smaller than usual. There 
seems to be good ground for this presumption from 
the high prices for the hogs, and also the feed for 
them; both would be incentives to the farmers to 
market their hogs as soon as possible. But this 
belief is also sustained by official statistics. The 
Auditor of the State of Ohio has made his returns 
for this year, showing that there are in that state 
1,518,755 head of cattle, 1,624,077 head of 
hogs, and 4,594,607 head of sheep, against 
1,533,462 cattle, 1,795,770 hogs, and 4,923,174 
sheep at the same time last year. This shows 
a decrease of 14,707 head of cattle, 170,693 
head of hogs, and 328,567 head of sheep. This 
decrease is attributed to the short crops of hay and 


grain last year, making high prices for feed as well 
as for meats, and inducing the farmers to sell off 
their stock fit for consumption as rapidly as possible. 
There is reason to presume that the statistics for 
Ohio represent approximately the relative stocks of 
cattle and hogs in most of the middle states, as com- 
pared to last year, and the decrease of Io per cent. 
in hogs in that state would probably hold good for 
all the principal hog-raising states. 

There are also some reasons for thinking that 
the consumption of hog product in this country has 
not been diminished much by high prices. The 
export movement since November I, 1881, shows a 
decrease equal to about the product of 1,700,000 
hogs, as compared with the same period of last 
year, and as this has resulted in no increase of 
stocks of provisions (on the contrary, they are 
generally smaller in the country at large), while 
at the same time the number of cattle, hogs 
and sheep have decreased, the presumption is that 
the home consumption has not been diminished 
much by the high prices. The stocks of beef products 
are liberal and are increasing, and at the same time 
the demand is only moderate; but, in view of the 
firmness’ of the market for packing grades of cattle, 
prices are fully maintained. ; 

All this seems to indicate a continuance of com- 
paratively high prices for provisions until there is an 
increased supply of beef cattle from the western 
plains. The severity of the winter of 1880-81 caused 
great destruction of the herds there, which will 
scarcely be made good before another spring, while 
the decrease of hogs, cattle and sheep in the states 
will certainly not be made good for a year or two. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 











August 18. Previous week, 
INO: 3) flour. Stes Sia 5 co elena es $2.75 @3.50 $2.50 @3.50 
Sunerfine flour.... +» 3-50 @4.00 3,50 @4.00 
Corn, extra flour........ +» 4:75 @5.00 4.60 @4.85 
West India shipping flour........ 5-75 @6.25 : 75 @6.00 
South American anne Boers 6.00 @6.50 .00 Gb.25 
Winter wheat, family flour... .25 @7.25 6.25 @7.50° 
Winter wheat, patent flour...... 6.75 @8.50 .00 @8.50 
Spring wheat, straight flour...... 6.25 @7.75 25 @7.75 
Spring wheat, patent flour....... 7.00 @8.50 7.00 @8.50 
Rye flOun vase «sam ~ tals rita ae nO eed a 75 3.50 ae 
Cornmeal «0.2.50 4.25 4-75, 4.50 @4. 73 
No. 1 white wheat... 1.16 et 164% 1. ues 1814 
No. 2 white whet, ja IIo @1.104% 1.14%@1. 15% 
No. r red wheat . L.154%@1.15% 1.19 @1.19% 
No. 2 red wheat... ¢ 134 Q@I. 13% 1.144%@1.15 
No. 2 spring wheat .. @ — 1.43 @— 
No. 2 mixed corn.... BK@ 853% .874%@ 873% 
Steamer mixed corn............+ 84 @ .85 86 @ .87 
No!'3 mixed corndi.<iscscaceenres 82 @ .84 83 @ .85 
No, 2 white corn. 2 @I1.00 +95 @1.00 
Yellow corn ..... +. 89 @ gr oo > y 
No. 2 white oats +» .79%@ .80 -06 
No, 2 mixed oats. -57%@ .58 +. che sh A 
RvewSie ass oo -75 @ .80 “7 


THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF FLOURAND GRAIN. 

The following tables present the general move- 
ment of flour and grain from the primary markets 
in the west to the seaboard and to foreign markets: 


RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT WESTERN LAKE AND 
RIVER PORTS, FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 12, 1882. 

















Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley. Rye, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. 
Chicago....... 31,040 404,042 656,891 168,383 4,846 20,769 
Milwaukee .... 49,952 33,950 15,340 19275 3,220 1,350 
Toledo ......-. 794 390,617 57,907 ISOS canes Merete 
etroit . fometsA 7 691753 1,034 1,570 oe ene 
Cleveland...... 1,793 o 500 5,900 . 16, BAO, Sass 
St. Louis... 44,411 2,842 123,030 328,024 128 5,470 
Peora..8 -icsies TSO 3,750 148,700 73,725 6,600 11,15c¢ 
Duluth......... 6,000 __ 35,787 eens ARGS sae. Means 
Totalin sa vives 135,643, 1,809,241 rat 4 Lo08, 802 630,340 16,194 38,739 
Pi evious week.144,755 3,459,301 1,382,620 ease 22,902 40,429 
Corresponding 
week, 1881. .186,191 1,686,067 4,185,151 728,446 16,366 79,695 


R CEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT ATLANTIC PORTS FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 12, 1882. 











Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
New York....113,977 1,260,252 126,522 417.940 1,100 256 
Boston....... 55,135 205,130 63,200 17,385 cla 500 
Portland...... BIGOO EE yy cic 100 hee area's 
Montreal..; 52 13,447 41%,32% «4... 3,813 500 eee 
Pi iiladelphia.. 11,820 514,000 74,500 54,400 ‘i 1,000 
Baltimore .. bon at 1,118,053 24,460 13,952 1,560 
New Orleans. 20, 3,270 3,270 28,882 Ree 
Totals . ...237,568 4,437,260 ae ee 537,272 1,600 3,316 
Previous w’k 226,394 5,114,661 238,2 285,915 2,350 17,470 
Correspondi’g 
week, 1881. .233,153 2,833,431 2,293,114 1,116,542 550 4,184 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND FLOUR FROM NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
NEW ORLEANS, 


MONTREAL, PORTLAND AND 


Wheat, bushels. 
Week end’g Prévious From Sept. Same time, 















































; : Aug. 12. week. 1, 1881. 1880-81. 
United Kingdom... 2,430,954 2,865,262 37,101,838 55,835,761 
Continent .....:..0.. 1,707,132 1,102,983 16,720,522 46,710,052 
Other countries 20,000 200 321,855 174,339 

ALOtAN a, cweds's sy 4,218,086 3,963,445 54,144,245 102,720,152 

- Corn, joes ——_———., 
United Kingdom... ...... 621 19,7. ae 4 194,971 
Gantmnent ©. .5%...7) Os as eek 43 26,20) #45 
Other countries.... 36,225 _ 37,666 3,479,060 _ 23 eer 

Dotal ice 5 cis.55 36,225 38287 35,600, i 82,759,308 

. ‘ a Your, barrels. ay 
United Kingdom... 91,281 ol, oe 3,043,690 4,549,070 
Continent ...... ova 6, 159 9,537 232,345 "Sa 87 
S. & Cen. America. 17,612 Pes 7 109,140 668,74 
West Indies. . + 20,371 21,1 pipe 3 QI5,031 
Other countries. 15,391 _17,983 590,201 545,820 

TR OPAL 5 ss azwacs 150,282 168,265 265 5,263,368 7,373,552 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF TOTAL EXPORTS, 

From Sept. Corresponding 
I, 1881. timelast year, Decrease. 
Wheat, bushels......... 54,144,245 102,720, 152 48,575,907 
Corn, bushels... ...... 5,600, S71 82,759,308 57,158,737 
Flour, barrels........... 5,263,368 7373) 552 2,101,184 
EXPORTS FLOUR AND GRAIN ne THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 
12, 1882. 
Wheat, Corn, Flour, Oats, eye, 
bushels. bushels. barrels. bushels, bus 

Now Yorke. 0% 0055. 1,617, 58 32,032 82,978 1,175 pape 
Philadelphia 3 450, BOs ita sts 5 caste anne 
Baltimore ... 1,314,223 800 yi ane are’ 
Boston ..... 227,197 190. 20,303) uc se 
New Orleans....... 230,335 3,223 45452, cep eee 

DEORITCA  aceeue > 902,395. rence 17,0540 eee 

petals Gos sae 0s 4,218,086 36,225 150,822 1,1 52 
Week previous...... 3,968,445 38,287 168,565 ie na 



























VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AxD 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 





Wheat, Co: Oats, Bar 
A a bushes, = bushels, inthe ms 
ug, 12, 1 + 13,483,325, I I 5 05,7: 
Aug. 5, 1882.... 15,139,057 oye 672.077 S72 Sob 9b 
Aug. 13, 1881... 17,405, 1 Sate 75259) foaf6 194 208, 
Aug. 14, 1880... 14,179,091 17, 1,350, 160,757 432,718 


The quantity of wheat and corn on passage as p 
Beerbohm's London cablegram of August 17, 18 
was as follows: 





Wheat, : at 
quarters, r 
ited AGGONE srs. sees. ohne eae 2,275,000 ) 
Contiient: Sortie herds wiasens s+ <rseiexhee 720,000 00 
‘Dotal quarteraw 26 sie l le. Ss 2,995,000 15,0 
Equal, bushiels 2,55. cussed «westns. cet 23,960,000 2 
Compared with previous week. -bushels 24,160,009 1,400,000 
*200,000 
* Decrease. + Increase. 


THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF PROVISIONS. — 
The following tables dicate the general move 
ment of hogs and provisions from the west to the — 
Atlantic seaboard and to foreign markets: 


RECEIPTS OF HOGS AT THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN PA\ K 
POINTS FOR THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW, — 


Week ending Same tim 










August 17. last year, 

CINCARO. ccna sin kines snare ORO a on 

Cincinnati....... p 

St. Rauies saan 

Indianapolis. . 

Milwaukee... 

Kansas City.. 

GOHIAG, ag cweneess ai oaaemer 
Totalstas.nuscoene cess cece eceee 
HOG PACKING IN THE WEST FROM MARCH I TO AUGUST 9. 
1882. 

Chicago aie 25,clasdlae' es ais aE pte eee 1,265,000 

Kansas Citys .cciccen: ccses ceeteoeete 230,000 

Cincinnati... 34,300 

St. Louis.. 140,000 

Indianapoli 150 

Milwaukee 000 

Cecar Rapi 130,040 

Cleveland 107,000 

Detroit... 20,577 

Keokuk... 12, 3 

Other poin: 135,1 
Potalss : ccucshinscsen= ever aeheee COO an 

Seaboard receipts, March 1 to Aug. 7.. 1,012,626 wera 834 
Total. <0 -0ossesy snip desceventaaee 3,262,626 3,962,834 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM NEW YGRK, BOSTON, PORT- 
LAND, MONTREAL, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NEW 
ORLEANS. 

——Pork, barrels. 
Correspond- 

Week end- ing week Nov. 1,’81, hs 

ing Aug.12. lastyear, toAug-12,'82. 1 




















United Kingdom... 413, 1,160 75,967 
Serger ei PAs ae 
ent. America. 159 221. 19,4 
West Indies. .. .. 697 913 ea a 
B. & N, A. Colonies. 207 730 30,712 
Other countries..... 50 6 2,387 
Totals: scan 1,616 3,468 204,895, 
. Bacon and Hams, pounds, 
United Kingdom... 272826 S2c0.6gt  aac678 ae 
Continent. o..i.25 046 ree 214 473,938 137, 
S. & Cent. America. ats 5 30370 14133, 
[West Indies. cs. 0-0 pi 4503 4,057, 
B.&N.A.Colonies. 29,750 9,910 ae 
Other countriesiev.s ites osm ie cetree 262,731 417, 
AP Gtalers tees state 3,181,062 8,578,241 324,771,310 578,461,022 
Lard, pounds. ai 
United Kingdom... 594,373 458,200 434,673, 165,003 
Continent....... .. 712,500 1,040,550 149,437 Seta . 
S.& Cent. America. 389,308 440,091 1498185 $ : 
West Indies........ 410,244 484,509 22,250, : 
B. & N. A. Colonies. 1,500 9,491 331,466 
Other countries.... 3,184. Skate 330,241 
Lotalsiins6: Jee 2,109,109 2,232,841 200,478,027 269,500 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS, 


Pork, Bacon & i 
barre pounds. 











1,2 1,682,948 
£ 817,314 
Montneal.: «+ ican saves nat aeatd "134,000 
Philadelphia. cesses ns oo eee 4 ae 
Baltimore: :..d2c-5s0 Gaicees) |) Oe 
New Orleans 3t 15,300 
RAN a sch ony sim ee 1,616 3,181,062 
Total export November 1, 
1881, to August 12, 1882... 40,979,000 324,771,310 200, 4) 
Corr esponding time previous 
Year is ceocne noaseree anit 50,884,800 578,461,022 269,500, 
Décregst. eaves ees 9,905,800 253,689,712 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF STOCKS OF PROVISIONS IN LIVER- 
POOL—(THIS STATEMENT IS ONLY MADE QUARTERLY.) __ 


Fuly x, Fay 
Beef, ti : ae em 
COL, TLET COS. .c cewunie'ss| ecinciy se eine vate eet ete i 
Pork, barrels... 3 be 
Bacon, boxes... 
Hams, boxes.. 
Shoulders, boxes. 
Cheese, Lomein 
Butter, packages. . F 
Nd, FONE Tom sneer es sete taraeeires ceeciatine aie 











THE DAIRY TRADE AND CONDITION ee 
PASTURAGE, 


We present herewith telegrams from the prin 


dairy regions of the country,sshowing the oan 
of the pasturage ; : ¥ 


From Lowville, N. Y.: Feed short at present, but 
frequent showers of late. Prospect good from this 
time out, : 

From Famestown, N. Y.; Regard pasturage very 
good in this section, having had more rains than — 
other portions of the state. Think as much cnc 9 
but less cheese, manufactured. ; 

From Camden, N. Y.: The pasturage about here vi 
had become very scant, and the cows had shrunk _ 
perhaps fully as much as last year at this time, but 
the frequent rains of late have made great improve- _ 
ments, and the prospects are now very favorable to wis 
equal last year at least. Paice 

From Manchester, Jowa: Pasturage short; make — 
of butter 30 to 49 per cent. less, and in some places - 
50 percent. Prospects of light recelD ap 
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From Corry, Pa.: Pasturage never better at this 
date. Quite a large quantity of butter in cellars 
through the country. : 

From Elgin, [,: Abundant rains, and pastures 
good, 

From Sherburne, N. Y.: Has been very dry for 
six weeks; very light shower to-day. The make of 
butter and cheese light compared with last year, 

From Kansas City, Mo.; The pasturage in this 
region is very favorable for the dairy interests. 

From Minneapolis, Minn.; Abundant rains; grass 
fresh, and lots of it. Dairy products large for August. 

From St. Paul, Minn.: Pasturage first class, and 
usual amount of butter made. 

from St. Peter, Minn.: Pasturage reasonably 
good this season. Will not affect dairy interest. 

From Springville, Iowa; Pasturage in fair condi- 
tion, but dairy production 20 per cent. short. 

From Manchester, Mich. ; Pasturage in this region 
"was never better at this season. 

From New Ulm, Minn.: The weather here dry; 
no rain for some time. Pastures drying up, and 
butter make will be light this fall. Plenty of pastur- 
age, but no feed. 

From Fremont, Neb.: The pasturage throughout 
eastern Nebraska is unusually fresh and green, and 

‘still growing. Feed of all kinds abundant, and the 
dairy product will be much larger and of better 
quality than the average season. 

From Detroit, Mich.. Pasturage abundant over 
Michigan. Continued steady rains. Dairy products 
large. Cows never known to yield better. Supply of 
butter large, and held by packers looking for bet- 
ter prices in October. 

From Buffalo, N. V.: Pastures in Erie, Wyoming, 
Cattaraugus and Chautauqua are much improved 
the past two weeks by fine rains ; was getting quite 
dry and milk shrinking; present warm rains indi- 
cate good feed andincreased production into Sep- 
tember certain. Hay crop immense. Corn doing 
well. : 

From Cedar Rapids, fowa.: Pastures are good now, 
but all depends on the next fifteen days for fall 
pastures, 

From DeKalb Function, Iowa: Pasturage good; 
milk yield above average; rainfall abundant. 

From Ottumwa, Iowa: Pasturage good and favor- 
able to the dairy interest. 

From Council Bluffs, Iowa: The pasturage is in 
splendid condition in this region. Butter scarce. 

From Waterloo, fowa: Pasturage in this vicinity 
below the average at this time of the year. Corn 
prospect poor now. More than usual shortage in 
cream at present. 

From Laeona, N. Y.: The condition of pastur- 
age since the recent rain in this section is very 
encouraging to the dairy interest. Consider the 
outlook a full average one; cannot see how it can 
be otherwise with a continuance of good weather, 
which is more than probable. 

From Canton, N. Y.: Pasturage fair through 
country. Rains abundant last two weeks. Dairy- 
men feeding no grain. Products do not vary 
much from last year. There will be no excess. 
Number of cows less this year. 


COTTON, 


' The total receipts of cotton at the ports to date 
are 4,646,309 bales, against 5,761,990 bales to 
the corresponding date last year. The receipts for 
the week at the twenty-four interior towns usually 
reported were 1,678 bales, against 1,664 bales last 
week, and 5,473 bales same week last year. The 
shipments for the week were 5,894 bales. 

The New York cotton market has been a trifle 
higher, the price of spot cotton having advanced to 
13 1-16c. Futures have advanced an average of I 
point for near months. Following are the closing 
quotations for uplands at New York Friday evening, 
with a comparison for same date last year : 







: Friday. Last year. 
Ordinary.... - Ir1i5-16c, 10%c. 
Low middlin, 12% 11 9-16 
Middling .... 13 1-16 12% 


Following were the closing prices of futures in 
New York Friday: 





“ CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 
This week. Last week. Last year. 
PN setae go 4 wiscac0 in os nig 12.94¢. 12.84c, 12.15. 
September zo) Saag 12.52 11.33 
October .. Il. 11.58 10.92 
November fe SLTL08 zr: 10.87 
December 11.67 11.68 10.90 
anuary... 11.73 11.77 11.03 
ebruary 11.84 11,87 11.17 





_ The New York market for futures closed firm. 





COTTON WEATHER REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather warm, with 
heavy daily rains. The past week cotton growing 
well, but shedding the bolls. 

From Newberry, S. C.: Frequent showers the 
past week. Condition of the cotton plant is good. 


T’rom La Grange, Ga.; Excessively wet, producing 
an overgrowth, which will cause lower bolls to rot, 
on bottom lands particularly. 

rom Savannah, Ga.:; Weather has been mostly 
fair, with light rains, which have been seasonable for 
the crops. 

From Atlanta, Ga.: Very little rain the present 
week and cotton prospects good; no serious results 
yet reported from the late rains. 

Lrom Opelika, Ala. : Weather past week favorable. 
Plant growing, fruiting, and maturing well. 

From Sardis, Miss.: Weather favorable; cotton 
doing well. ; 

From New Orleans, La.: Fair weather has pre- 
vailed for several days. Crop prospects are re- 
ported increasingly favorable. 

from Dallas, Tex.: Cotton crop situation some- 
what improved, but weather too cool, with more rain 
than needed. Few worms reported, but as yet have 
done no damage. 

’rom Fort Worth, Tex.: Have had heavy rains 
the last week. Cotton plant going too much to weed. 
Worms doing some damage. Indications for con- 
tinued rains. Picking not commenced. 

from Marshall, Tex.: Too muchrain; cotton not 
maturing well; boll-worms doing some damage. 
With a late and dry fall a full crop might be made. 

LFrrom San Antonio, Tex.: Light rain daily in this 
district. Cotton in good condition. Picking com- 
mencing. No worms. 

From Helena, Ark.: Weather past week very 
favorable, but cotton not maturing fast enough; 
picking will not become general before the middle 
of September. ; 

from Little Rock, Ark.: 
Crops doing well. 

From Van Buren, Ark.: Weather warm, dry and 
favorable. Plant healthy; no insects. ; 

From Memphis, Tenn.: Weather the past week 
favorable for growing crops. 

From Murfreesboro, Tenn. : Continuous rains for 
three weeks. Weed toorank. Blooming sparingly 
and fair prospects blighted. Outlook is now quite 
unfavorable. 


Weather favorable. 


IRON, 

American pig iron is scarce, cannot be exten- 
sively obtained for prompt delivery, is firmly held, 
and the tendency of quotations is upward. Scotch 
pig is ofiered freely, to arrive next month, in antici- 
pation of low freights. Short sales are being made 
on the basis of the expected concessions in freight, 
and hence the market is dull and weak. There 
have been 500 tons of Summerlee sold on private 
terms, to arrive,*besides which, the total sales of 
Scotch for the weex will probably not aggregate 
1,000 tons. Scrap iron at Pittsburgh is reported 
firmer, in anticipation of more mills resuming oper- 
ations. Advices from Philadelphia and other iron 
centers agree that there is more inquiry for all 
grades of iron than there is a disposition on the 
part of consumers to do business. The late meet- 
ing of manufacturers at Pittsburgh was thoroughly 
representative. The action taken was not made 
public except in so far as was explained by the 
secretary, who said that the position of the opera- 
tors as antagonistic to signing the scale was re- 
affirmed. The action of the mills which have 
succeeded in utilizing non-union labor was likewise 
ndorsed, 


IRON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

L’rom Philadelphia, Pa.: Iron is quiet pending a 
settlement of the labor troubles, now regarded so 
near at hand that buyers are inclined to discount its 
effect on the market. 

from Pittsburgh, Pa.: There was a meeting of the 
Iron Manufacturers’ Association on Wednesday, 
but no important action was taken in regard to the 
strike. Manufacturers say they have no overtures 
to make to the Amalgamated Association, and that 
any proposition tending to an adjustment of the 
difficulty must come from said association, the offi- 
cers of which express a determination to insist upon 
the signing of the advanced scale. 

Prospects for early resumption are not promis- 
ing. It is questioned whether there would not bea 
hesitation on the part of some manulacturers to sign 
the old schedule. The state of the iron trade re- 
mains as heretofore reported. The business being 
transacted amounts to nothing, and, even if there 
was a demand (which there is not), there are no 
stocks on hand to meet it. 

L*vom Cleveland, Ohio: The condition of the pig 
iron market is quiet; foundry, however, in better 
demand and improving. Stocks of manufactured 
iron are broken, and comparatively little business 
is transacted. Nails are scarce and firm. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Manufacturers as a rule 
are busy on orders; especially is this the case among 
iron men. Plates, sheet and bar arein such demand 


in the like period of 188r. 


that mills are running double time and refusing 
orders. Foundries are busy. Pig men have a fair 
demand for their goods. Trade in every branch of 
this article is healthy and profitable. 

From Chicago, Iil.: The iron trade is dull, with 
light stocks everywhere and with no disposition to 
stock up. A number of men have gone to work in 
some of the mills, but these are on specialties, and 
their going to work has had little influence on the 
general trade. There is simply a hand-to-mouth 
business, with dealers occupying an expectant atti- 
tude, waiting for developments. 

From Detroit, Mich. : (n iron trade the demand is 
increasing; stocks light; prices firm. Mills and 
furnaces idle, except charcoal furnaces. Buyers 
purchasing only for actual wants, in anticipation of 
lower prices when mills start again. Great scarcity 
of nails. All nails are now coming from mills east 
of Alleghany mountains—an unprecedented fact in 
history of trade here, and accounted for by western 
mills being closed by strikes. 

From Fort Wayne, Ind. : 
scarce. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Demand for iron greater 
than last August, and hard to supply. Jobbers re- 
plenish stocks with difficulty, because Ohio river is 
low and railroad freights high, with scarcity of cars 
at times. Prices advancing. Excellent feeling 
among manufacturers and dealers. 

trom Chattanooga, Tenn.: The iron market in 
the southern district is steady, with a tendency to 
better prices. Pig ranges from $18 to $24 for 
low-grade mill and high-grade coke foundry; bars 
are strong at $2.50 per 100 pounds. Mills started 
double turn August 7, and find plenty of orders. 
Nails are strong at $3.55 rate for large bills. 
Scraps, old rails and old wheels are rather dull and 
unsought. Furnace men are crowding their plants 
to full capacity, expecting a very profitable fall and 
winter business. Southern states, including Vir- 
ginia, will make 500,coo tons of pig during year 
to end June 30, 1883. Railway bars are not in active 
demand. Steel rolled here from English blooms, $50 
at mills. Iron bars nominal at $46. 


Iron firm and very 





COAL, 


The market for anthracite has been better than 
during the week ended August 2, if any change be 
noted at all. But the tone of the coal trade will not 
compare with that experienced in July. August 
rates are not being obtained, many dealers cutting 
for lack of piling facilities. Work at the mines will 
not be suspended during August, and it is generally 
understood that a material advance in rates will be 
made September 1. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western are very stiff respecting the question of 
an advance at the Ist of the month. They state 
that they are getting full card rates, and favor an 
additional 50c. a ton September 1. Sales are likely 
to increase during the next two weeks, in anticipation 
ofan advance. There is no special change in the 
condition of the bituminous coal market. The 
strikes affecting the bituminous and gas coal dis- 
tricts are practically broken. 

The total quantity of anthracite shipped from the 
regions for the week ending August 5 was 622,676 
tons, against 544,178 tons in the corresponding week 
last year, the excess amounting to 78,498 tons. 
The total quantity of anthracite mined during the 
year to the date named was 15,984,889 tons, against 
15,411,923 tons in the corresponding portion of 1881, 
an increase of 572,966 tons. The total quantity of 
bituminous coal sent to market for the year to 
August 5 was 2,448,579 tons, against 2,893,584 toms 
The decrease was there- 
fore 445,005 tons. 


PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum has been dull and sagging during the 
week. The suggestion thrown out a short time 
since as to the possibility of the market being 
bolstered to its position of late would at least ex- 
plain the reluctantly drooping character of quota- 
tions, which have been down to 58%c., a fall of 
about 2c. during the week. Speculation is not 
heavy, sales are of average character, and exports, 
as snown below, restricted. Lack of tonnage is the 
cause of the short shipments. Reports from the 
new oil districts have furnished nothing affecting the 
market. The price of refined has been reduced to 
634c. for New York and 6c. for Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Case oil has gone to 95c., with little 
demand. The total exports of petroleum from the 
United States during the week ended August 12 
were 8,296,977 gallons, and from January 1 to that 
date 403,218,509 gallons, against 341,645,981 gallons 
during a like period in 1881, crude equivalent. The 
increase of exports thus far during 1882 amounts to 
but 61,572,528 gallons, against 65,818,300 gallons 
August 5, 75,800,405 gallons July 29, 75,881,724 


gallons July 22, and 64,376,298 gallons July 15, the 
lowest recorded during the four weeks preceding 
that first quoted. 


WOOL 

The trade in wool has reached satisfactory pro- 
portions in most of the seaboard markets during 
the past week, the sales at Philadelphia exceeding 
any previous week this year. There has been a 
liberal movement in Colorado, New Mexican, Texas 
and similar wools, and a fair distribution of busi- 
ness among desirable lots of washed combings and 
delaine fleeces and mediums and fine unwashed. 
Fine washed fleeces have been comparatively quiet. 
There has been no important change in values. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

Petroleum, grain and other commodities for 
export continue to suffer for want of tonnage. The 
price of petroleum has fallen away during the week, 
but no advantage has yet been gained in the matter 
of getting it abroad at a profit. Grain shipments 
have met with an obstacle from the irreconcilability 
of home and foreign prices. Shippers look for the 
arrival of vessels of the requisite tonnage at a date 
sufficiently early to prevent serious loss from delays. 








SLE CIAL, LKADE AND 1N- 
DUSTRIALYKEPORTS, 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
chandise* 


EASTERN STATES, 


From Portland, Me.; Demand for loans. still 
active, and rates stiffening. General trade con- 
tinues good. Provisions restricted on account of 
high prices. Produce coming in more freely. 
Lumber in fair demand at some decline for ship- 
ping. All manufacturing establishments in full 
operation, with large orders ahead in most cases. 





from Boston, Mass. ; During the week there has 
been a free movement in boots and shoes, and there 
are now ninety buyers in town. Shipments during 
the week to places outside of New England, 70,481 
cases, against 71,792 cases same week last year. 
Total shipments since January I, 1,425,321 cases, 
against 1,423,304 cases same time last year. The 
following is the number of cases shipped to some of 
the principal points during the week: Baltimore, 
4,457: Chicago, 3,942; New York city, 3,782; Cin- 
cinnati, 2,914; Philadelphia, 2,850; Louisville, 2,402 ; 
Nashville, 1,866; New Orleans, 1,504; Galveston, 
1,393; San Francisco, 1,261; Atlanta, 1,256; Buffalo, 
I,151; St. Joseph, 1,040; St. Paul, 968; Pittsburgh, 
897; Toledo, 896; Detroit, 843; Milwaukee, 734; 
Richmond, 699; Mobile, 688; Cleveland, 574; Sa- 
vannah, 549; Macon, 540; Rochester, 538; Kansas 
City, 521. 





From New Haven, Ct.: Manufacturers are all 
busy, and trade is good, with prospects of a brisk fall 
business. Prices are firm, and nocomplaints heard 
regarding collections. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Buffalo, N. Y.: Business in nearly all de- 
partments is reported good, and a universal feeling 
of confidence regarding the fall trade is reported. 
Distributive movement is reported in boots, shoes, 
groceries and provisions. Money is active. 





From Utica, N. Y.; The continued drouth has no 
doubt had a controlling influence with country 
merchants, the more conservative of whom are buy- 
ing cautiously. During the present week, however, 
local showers have been frequent, which must 
necessarily give a feeling of buoyancy to the trade, 
as strong hopes are now entertained of fair fall 
crops. In nearly all lines of manufactures business 
is reported active, and fall orders have been very 
satisfactory, and secured somewhat in advance of 
previous years. 





Lrom Philadelphia, Pa.: The general merchan- 
dise markets are fairly active for the time of year, 
and the prospects for trade in most branches con- 
tinue favorable. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.; Business in general is quiet, 
but is not expected to be otherwise at this season. 
Glass manufacturers anticipate a very fair fall trade. 
Money continues easy. 
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WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Trade in many lines has 
been variable. Grocery trade is dull; the same can 
be said of retail trade generally, Lumber is dull, 
with good stocks in the yards. Wool isa drug. The 
meeting in Chicago of the whisky makers has sent 
that article up. Kentucky straights are unchanged. 
Receipts of grain are larger and the quality poorer 
than last week. From middle sections of the state 
appearances are that they must buy their good grain 
elsewhere. Flour is again lower by toc., $4.50 per 
barrel for family, but, owing to a large consumptive 
demand from Kentucky for common flour, that 
brand sells well at $3.90. Speculators, however, 
are manifesting some interest in these low prices. 
Corn has declined. New elevator will be done by 
October 1. Cotton in fair demand; prices steady ; 
receipts this week 1,358 bales; gross amount received 
this year to date over corresponding time last year 
is 69,315 bales. Tobacco unchanged. Country 
produce receipts light; prices nominal. Situation 
in monetary circles is improving; demand is active, 
and good paper is promptly taken. More business 
this week than last. 





From Columbus, Ohio: ‘There is a tendency in 
manufacturing industries to decrease production, 
but appearances indicate a fall ‘‘boom.”” Weather 
favorable for crops, but prospects for corn gloomy, 
and for not more than 60 per cent. of a full crop, and 
with unfavorable weather, for balance of season 
even less than that. Money easy. 





From Dayton, Ohio; Trade in general good. 
Manufacturers report heavy increased sales over last 
year. Corn much improved in last week by the 
favorable weather. 





From Toledo, Ohio: Trade generally good, show- 
ing a marked improvement over last year. Wheat 
market not active; sales light. Corn and oats in 
good demand, and at improved prices. Manufac- 
turers generally increasing facilities for business. 





From Chicago, [l.: The general jobbing trade is 
good. The speculative grain trade is light and ofa 
local character. 





From Peoria, Ill,; Weather favorable to crops. 
Corn will yield two-thirds average in this vicinity. 
Two distilleries are shut down and seven are run- 
ning, with open capacity of 15,000 bushels, an in- 
crease of 1,000 bushels over last week. 





From Evansville, Ind.; General trade for the week 
has been brisk. Goods moving outward in greater 
volume than at this season last year. Weather ex- 
cellent for crops, and the harvest promises to be 
abundant. 


From Indianapolis, Ind. : Trade in most lines is 
good, and would be better, but much rain and the 
low price of wheat has kept it from being threshe@ 
and marketed as rapidly as it otherwise would have 
been. In consequence collections are only fair. 
The weather is more favorable; have had much rain 
lately. The employés of some of the shoe factories 
at Lafayette have been on a strike, but matters have 
been satisfactorily arranged and work resumed. 
Money is plenty with banks, and demand light. 





From Lafayette, Ind. ; Very little grain moving yet. 





From Detroit, Mich.: In general trade fair busi- 
ness doing. Prices steady and favoring sellers. 
Movement in grain very light, new crop of wheat 
not being in condition for early shipments. Lumber 
prices stiff. Supplies ample and demand good. 
Manufacturers crowded with orders. 





From Grand Rapids, Mich.: The hard rains have 
done no additional serious damage to. crops. 


From Burlington, iowa: General business shows 
steady improvement. Most lines expect a good fall 
trade, though country merchants carried many old 
goods over from last season. Weather favorable 
for corn. Collections very fair. 





From Keokuk, Jowa; Weather good for all crops. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The completion and exten- 
sion of several new lines of railway entering this 
city have stimulated business, and will be celebrated 
on September 12. The wheat receipts here are 
again light owing to the wet weather. Receipts 
this week 140,coo bushels. A large percentage of 
the arrivals are of poor quality. Millers are bidding 
eagerly for choice samples, and the market is firm 
at g4c. Corn trade nominal; doubtless due to the 
low prices of oats and wheat. Oats were scarce 
early in the week, but are now in good supply at 
4oc. Owing to the light stock of hogs to be fed and 
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the heavy corn crop promise, some farmers are 
already offering their corn for November and De- 
cember delivery. Flour easier, with only a local 
demand. Leather active and advancing. In leaf 
tobacco common burleys and dark tobaccos gener- 
ally are a trifle higher. ‘Tobacco crop advices are 
at a variance. The average condition may be 
termed fair. Too much rain and moisture is the 
general complaint. Manufactured tobaccos are 
firm and in brisk demand. 





From St. Foseph, Mo. : General trade shows sli ght 
increase over last year. Collections only fair. 
Weather favorable for corn and harvests g@fierally ; 
corn can hardly be damaged except by early frosts. 





From St. Louis, Mo,: Grain lower all around- 
Wheat receipts diminishing. Oats receipts increas- 
ing largely. Export movement now steady and 
gaining. Provisions declining. Cattle and hogs 
in fair supply; strong demand for good grades. 
Horse and mule market very active; quality of 
mules better than usual. General trade steadily 
improving. Collections remarkably easy since early 
in July, when confidence regarding crops was 
established. 


From Kansas City, Mo.: General trade shows 
quiet and steady improvement. The country tribu- 
tary to this market was never in better condition. 
Corn is pronounced in better condition, and yield 
unusually heavy. Cattle receipts heavy. Market 
dull and weak, particularly in shipping stock. Hay 
receipt about average for season. Prices steady at 


$7 a $8. 


From Milwaukee, Wis.; A fair degree of activity 
is noted at the banks, and the demand for loans is 
about all that lenders could expect at this period of 
the year. Currency movements to and from Mil- 
waukee are about even. Exchange on New York 
is firm, and about par between city banks. Trade 
in general merchandise is fairly satisfactory as to 
sales, but collections in most departments are re- 
ported not up to expectations. Severe storms in the 
center counties of the state have done serious dam- 
age to crops. Corn and tobacco suffer the most, 
however, many fields being stripped or blown flat to 
the ground, 











From St. Paul, Minn.: The banks are not anxious 
for new paper, as they are strengthening them- 
selves for the enormous demand that will be precipi- 
tated upon them with the movement of crops. 
Collections slow past week, which is always usual 
during harvest. Country balances are well sus- 
tained here, and the currency movement very light, 
but the banks are looking for heavy drafts as soon 
as crops shall move in quantity. Small amounts of 
the latter are coming into market already from 
Manitoba lines. 





From Minneapolis, Minn. : In the main the weather 
has been favorable for harvesting during the week. 
Some local showers, but no damage. In central 
and southern Minnesota and Dakota the grain is 
cut and mostly in stack.. Threshing commenced 
and verifies predictions of excellent quality and large 
yield of wheat and oats. Wheat harvest is progress- 


-ing in northern Minnesota and Dakota, except in 


Red river valley, where it will be general next week. 
Corn is growing rapidly, but no surety for the 
maturing is two weeks late. Lumber market active 
and firm. The grocery trade shows about 4o per 
«ent. increase over last year for first seven months, 
August opening very active. Hardware shows an 
increased business of 50 per cent.; drugs, boots and 
shoes, about 4o per cent., and clothing 60 per cent., 
August opening with largely increased trade in all 
lines. Collections are reported good. Banks are 
holding a large amount of currency with only mod- 
erate present demand, but by September 1 all and 
more will be required by the legitimate business of 
the city. 





From Omaha, Neb.: During the past week Ne- 
braska has experienced the warmest weather of the 
season, and crops are all doing well. Wheat now 
threshing is turning out 15 bushels to the acre, and 
oats about 60. Corn is silking out and shows a very 
strong growth in most localities. Corn will yield 55 
bushels to the acre, and some counties will average 
50. Jobbers report collections sluw, but look for 
a more easy loan market about September 1. 
Prospects for the whole state are the best, and 
merchants report orders daily increasing. 

From Denver, Col.: All branches of business show 
an improvement, especially the grocery and drug 
trade, and in mining machinery. Collection very 
fair. There is an active demand for money at I per 
cent. per month. Large cattle dealers are selling 
stock, which has a tendency to make money easier. 


CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: Wheat quoted 5c. lower, 
with little offering. Freight weak at considerable 
decline. Nothing special in general business. 
Season fully a month later than last year. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md. : General trade continues 
active, and the volumn of business in most branches 
is equal to corresponding period of previous year. 
Business in the cotton market has been rather inac- 
tive, and the latest sale heard of was fifty-five bales 
on the basis of 13c. The offerings of southern 
wheat have been light, and for good to choice parcels 
of Fultz afloat prices were firm, they sold as high as 
$1.10 @ $1.14, and forlong-berry, $1.13@$1.17. The 
western wheat market is quoted steady. Inquiry 
for corn has been only moderate and the market 
rather quiet. The provision market is firm, and 
recent advances in articles of hog products are 
fully maintained. There is an active trade in refined 
sugars, and the market is firm. The inquiry for 
grain charters continues slack, and the freight market 
is dull and almost nominal. Highwines are quoted 
firm, and job lots of western are sold at $1.18 per 
gallon. The demand for wool is fair. Banks are 
transacting a safe and profitable business, and 
former rates on the money market are upheld. 





From Richmond, Va.: Business here is quite brisk 
in alllines. Manufacturing industries are active, 
with valuable orders on hand, and tendency to 
increase, 


From Wilmington, N. C..: Spirits turpentine, 
rosin, tar and crude turpentine quiet and steady. 
Timber, lumber and shingles firmer. Provisions 
steady. Grain easier. Freights, foreign tonnage 
wanted; coastwise dull. 





From Savannah, Ga.; Our merchants are grad- 
ually returning home, and the city is more lively. 
Naval stores doing well. The establishment of the 
Naval Stores Exchange has proven advantageous 
to the growing trade. 





From New Orleans, La.; There is a firm feeling 
in general trade and considerable improvement in 
the volume of transactions. 





Trrom Memphis, Tenn. : 
noticed in business circles. 
dull. Hog products are active. Receipts of cattle 
of all grades the past week moderate. Prices firm, 
with demand active. Money closed with prospects 
of still lighter rates. 


Some improvement is 
The grocery market 





From Nashville, Tenn.: Jobbing trade for the 
past week has been very satisfactory for the season ; 
all kinds of merchandise continue in good demand; 
country orders coming in freely. We have to re- 
port considerable falling off in wheat receipts, with 
hardly enough to supply milling demand; flour 
quiet and unchanged; cattle receipts have been very 
liberal, and sell slowly. Banks report a good de- 
mand for money. 


The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, Bxchanse s paling om New 
paper, per cent. 




























Atlanta; Ga. case reh seins oe 8 @I0 és premium, 
Augusta, Ga. sci .-s0005 7 @ Y premium. 
Baltimore, Md..... ae 2 @6 ~ Par@soc, premium. 
Boston, oe : @ oc. discount per $1,000. 
Buffalo, N a ee - 6 @ premium, 
Burlington, aie ae I-I0 premium. 
Charleston, S.C.. . 8 @ 4 premium, 
Chicago, IIl........ . 44@ Z Par. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 5 @ Par to soc, premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 7 @8 _ i-Io premium, 
Columbus, Ohio. 6 @8 Par, 
Dallas, Texas... -12 @ % premium. 
Dayton, Ohio.. 6 @7 I-10 premium, 
Denver, Col.... -122 @ % premium. 
Detroit, Mich ...... 6 @8_ 1-10 —— 
Evansville, apSsatt vais nS 1.50 premium. 
alveston, Texas........ 8 @I1o a3 discount. 
Grand Baas Mich.. 8 @ get a 
Reaitax, NV Gctissngs vase + 4@ 6 ‘ar to 1-6 discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. @7 %premium. 
Kansas City, Mo.. . 8 @I0 I premium, 
Little Rock, Ark.. -I0 @ 4 premium. 
Louisville, Ky.. 6 @ 5c. discount. 
Memphis, Tenn.. 8 @ 4 premium. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 7 @t1o ‘ar. 
Minneapolis, Min 7 @10 % premium. 
Montreal, Quebec 6 @7 -16@%% premium. 
Nashville, Tenn. 8 @ & per $1,000 
aad hah ia 6 @ ‘ar. 

ew Orleans, La 6 @9 $2.50 premium. 
Norfolk, Va. 6 @9 %@% premium, 
Omaha, Neb.. -- 10 @ $1 premium. 
Peoriay Te css vececsevss 7.@8 I-40 discount. 
Philacelphia, Pa........ U@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsbur, he pede mae é @7_ Par. 

Portland, Me... scsacssses 6 @ % premium. 
Providence, & WisePeeessy. 5s4@ 6 ‘ar. 

eee Bel OAR -can 6 @ 

Rich mond, Wales et q @8 Fe premium. 
San Antonio, Tex @t1o0 4 premium, 

San Francisco, Cal....... 4 @6 % premium. 
Savannah, Ga............ 9 @ Seas premium. 
St. Joseph, Mo........ @ Trees 
o in ne ee . @ 

t. Paul, Minn (@Io Par@sr. remium 
Poteda; ODIO ps sees cee 6 @7 I-10 preniium. 
‘Toronto, Ont... rad 6 @ Z \ premium, 
Utica, N. Y.. 5 @ Par. 

Wilmington, N.C. 0 @8_ Par. ¥ 
Winnipeg, Man.......... @8 % premium, 
































































MERCANTILE FAILURES 
AND CHANGES.~~ 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 
, t 

There were 148 failures in the United States reported 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, 53 more than the p 
ing week, and 74 more than the corresponding week last 
The only failures of importance were Steinau Brothers & 
George N. Joyce, jewelry, and Billings & Co., piano mat 
factory, New York ; Benjamin Bradley, watches and 
Boston, and Penniman & Brother, wholesale hardware, 
more, The middle states had 20, an increase of 3) 
England states 23, an increase of 3; southern states 22, a an 
increase of 4; western states 58, an increase of 26; California 
and the territories 25, an increase of 17; Canadag, a decrease 
of 1. In the principal trades they were as follows: Groc 
31; liquors 21; general traders 14; manufacturers 8; cloth 
6; jewelry 6; drugs 6;shoes 5; hardware 5; dry goods Se 
commission 5; tobacco and cigars 4; fancy goods 3; millinery 
2; produce and provisions 2; confectioners 2; butchers 2. 


e 
al 
ARIZONA. a 
TOMBSTONE.—G. W. Marchand, general store, who 
recently compromised at 20 cents cash, owed sot $2, . 
assets $500. 

TUCSON.—W. Sutton, grocer, who recently sold out, 

about $3,000 ; ‘assets about $2,000. . 


ARKANSAS. - 
LITTLE ROCK.—Claims have been brought against 
Hogan & Co., haréware, for $14,000, part of which are in 
hands of an attorney. No suits have yet been brought. — 
extension will probably be asked, and probably granted. 
assets consist of stock about $20,000; accounts receivable a 
$25,000. 
CALIFORNIA. 
GILROY.—Application has been made to force Jacob Moses, E 
tailor, into insolvency. 2 ui y 
SACRAMENTO.—Mrs, E. Emmons, millinery, has | : 
attached. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—George J. Becker, saloon, has 
attached. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Ella Beggs, grocer, has been 
tached. i 
SAN FRANCISCO.—John W. Brumagin, real estate, nds 
filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $146,996; asset 
merely nominal. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—A. J. Dordenave, restaurant, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $3,018, assets about $250 c 
-SAN FRANCISCO.—Application has been made to force . 
Henry Helbush, groceries and liquors, into insolvency. ait ry 
SAN FRANCISCO,.—C. Herold, groceries and liquors, ‘is 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 
SAN FRANCISCO,—Alice McCarthy, saloon, is adverti 
to be sold out by the sheriff. ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Harriett McDonald, mining, has fil 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $5,100; assets $300. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—John McDonnell, aloes, has © 
attached. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—The creditors of Thomas F, Palm 
fancy goods, have appointed a committee to take charge of 
affairs. He owes about $15,000, and his assets are valu’ 
$12,000, Application was afterward made to force him | 
insolvency, and A. Heynemann was appointed receiver. 
SAN FRANCISCO,—R. Peterson, of Peterson & Daw 
saloon, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff, 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Raath & Eland, liquors, are adve er 
to be sold out by the sheriff. Liabilities about $600. , 
SAN FRANCISCO.—W. L. Richardson, contractor, has 
been attached. ie 
SAN FRANCISCO,.—Francis Stamper, mattresses, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $3,000; assets nominal. _ 
SAN FRANCISCO.—James F. White, bags, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. Liabilities $11,000; assets $2,500, 
SUTTER CREEK.—J. Bawden, general store, who was 
recently attached, owes $2,500 ; assets $1,000. 7 
YOLO BRIDGE.—The liabilities of Harm, Palm & Co, 
chiccory, who are in insolvency, are $19,348; no assets. Th 
were burnt out several months ago, and turned the insurance — 
money—$15,000—over to John Carroll, who held a mortgage for - 
advances. n 
COLORADO. ie 
COLORADO SPRINGS.—M. W. Jones, boots and iow 
has been attached. 
GUNNISON.—H. L. Davis, hotel, has been levied upon by 
the sheriff. ‘ 
CONNECT ious 
HARTFORD.—Hiram W. Adams, carriage repository, has’ 
failed. He began in 1873, and owned considerable real estate, 
NEW HAVEN.—R. H. Pickett, printer and stationer, has 
assigned. 7 
UNIONVILLE,.—Veiring & Sauer, market, have assigned. 


DAKOTA. 
YANKTON.—Wn. B. Vance, grocer, who recently fai P 
with liabilities $1,200, has compromised at 50 cents. Dae 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON.—George McCarthy, boots and shoes, has 
assigned, without preference. Liabilities $6,000. f 


GEORGIA. , oil 

SAVANNAH.—J. T. Cohen, general store, who was recently 
burnt out, owes about $10,000. His insurance policies, which he 
has assigned for the benefit of his creditors, amount to $12,500. 
SAVANNAH.—James Manning, machinist, who recently 
assigned to John W. ‘Wilson, has liabilities $4,000 ; nominal 


assets $8,500: actual assets $4,500. It is understood that his iy 
assignment is not a failure, as his assets will pay in full 


ILLINOIS. 


BELVIDERE.—Frank E. Munn, butter and cheese, 
was recently attached for $1,096, had judgment entered ag: 
him for $869. He gave a real estate mortgage for $2,400, and tae 
chattel mortgage for $2,700. Liabilities $15,000; are 
$2,000, 


CHICAGO.—Wannfried Brothers, importers of wines and 
liquors, were closed by the sheriff on an attachment for $6,869 
in favor of S, Schuellin, and they assigned to William C. Mc- 
Arthur. Liabilities $19,270; assets $12,086, 

CHICAGO.—George Wheeler, commission produce, offers to 
compromise at 25 cents. 

GALENA.—M. Sauer, undertaker, who failed recently, has 
compromised at 60 cents. 

HILLSBORO,.—Johnson & Millard, saddlery, who recently 
failed, turned over all their assets, valued at $300, to creditors. 
They owe $400. 

OTTAWA,—The liabilities of C. L. Stamate & Co., cloth- 
ing, who recently assigned, are eer: ; nominal assets—stock 
$4,863 ; accounts $9,037. 

- PEORIA.—Albert Keller, whitesmith, who was recently 
closed on a chattel mortgage, owes $600 ; assets about $179. 

PEORIA.—Seinvoort & Heininger, millinery, who recently 
failed, owed $291 ; assets $rrr. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—George Cox, confectioner, who sold out 
last month, owes $3,000, and is reported to have no actual 
assets. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Jules T. Guibout, saloon, who was 
levied upon to satisfy execution, owes $500 ; no actual assets, 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Robert Matthews, saloon, whose stock 
was attached for $650, owes about $1,000; actual assets very 
small. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—M. S. Overmire, box factory, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $3,000; assets $2,000. 

LOGANSPORT.—Oscar Winsted, restaurant, who has left 
town, owes about $500. Some of the creditors took the stock 
to pay off judgments. 

WARSAW.—E. C. Hines, Seiden has failed. Liabilities 
$2,300 ; nominal assets $200 


LOWA. 

ATLANTIC.—W. Hi. McIntyre, boots and shoes, has been 
closed by creditors. 

AVOCA.—The liabilities of Tibbetts & Gould, general store, 
who recently failed, were $5,238, of which $2,738 was secured 
by chattel mortgages; nominal assets $2,500; actual assets 
$1,500. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS.—H. H. Judson, dry goods, who was 
recently closed out under chattel mortgage, owes about $4,000 ; 
actual assets about $1,000. 

DUNLAP.—J Holden, general store, who recently trans- 
ferred his stock, owes $600; nominal assets $4co. 

EAGLE GROVE.—G. H. Willlams, general store, has as- 
signed. 

LINEVILLE.—Mrs. H. A. Watts, jeweler, has assigned. 
Liabilities $1,000; assets $900, ~ 

VAIL.—Theodore Wagener, drugs, who has failed, owes 
about $1,700; nominal assets $1,500 ; actual assets $500. 


. KANSAS. 


NEWTON.—Laury Brothers, dry goods and groceries, have 
been closed under a chattel mortgage of $2,800 to William 
Vickrey, whom they succeeded. 

SENECA.—W. F. Drees, general store, has assigned. 


KENTUCKY. 
BOWLING GREEN.—John C. Bean, saloon, who assigned 
last month to J. B. Johnson, owes $848; actual assets about 


500. 

FARMINGTON.—J. D. Simpson & Col, dry goods, who 
recently failed, by an agreement with crecitors sold the stock 
for $8,000 on twelve months’ time, and turned over enough 
personal property and accounts, if they are all collected, to 
cover their indebtedness, which amounts to about $10,000. 

FRANKFORT.—Logan McKee, genera! store, has assigned. 

LOUISVILLE.-—George Deering, commission, has assigned 
to E. W. Sisson. 

NEWPORT.—John Keller, drugs, has assigned to L, J. 
Crawford. 

SHELBY cITY.—P. Woods, grocer, who was recently burnt 
out, had no insurance on his stock, valued at about $800, and 
suffered a total loss. He owes about $500. 

SLICK ROCK.—John W. Chinworth, general store, who was 
recently attached, owes $1,000; the actual assets are valued at 
$100. 

SMITH’S GROVE.—Drane & Paynter, grocers, are com- 
promising at 50 cents. They collected $1,448 insurance since 
they were burnt out. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS.—H. T. Riddle, grocer, who failed in 
June, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


MAINE. 

BRIDGEWATER.—George A. Corbin, general store, is 
reported embarrassed, and will ask an extension or pay 50 
cents cash. 

EASTPORT.—R. M. Tuttle, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes $4,000 ; assets $3,000. He pays 50 cents cash and 25 cents, 
indorsed notes, at twelve months. 

LEWISTON.—T. Pelletier & Co., grocers, have failed. Lia- 
bilities $6,oc0; nominal assets $6,500; actual assets $3,500. 
They have arranged with creditors at 50 cents, indorsed notes, 

MECHANICS FALLS,—Frank A, Millett & Co., nursery 
stock, have been attached. 

PORTLAND,—Joseph P. Clark, ey has been attached 
for $1,000. - 

SANFORD.—Enoch Lord, hick. who eceatiy failed, 
owes about $8,000 ;.actual assets about $4,000 

ST. GEORGE.—Booth Brothers, granite, have been attached 
for $2,000. 

VINALHAVEN,— John S. Hopkins, 
attached for $700. 


granite, has been 


MARYLAND. 


‘BALTIMORE.—At a meeting of the creditors of Joshua 
Harvey & Sons, dry goods, held on the 14th inst., a statement 
was presented showing liabilities $15,000 ; assets about $7,000. 
No compromise was effected. On the 16th he assigned to H. 
C. Roche, and offers 25 cents. 

BALTIMORE,—J. M. Keeler, merchant tailor, who recently 
sold out, has assigned to F. P. Stevens. 

BALTIMORE.—Penniman & Brother, wholesale hardware, 
assigned on the 17th inst. The house was one of the oldest and 
largest in their line in the city, having been established in 1844. 
For'some time past they have been reported slow in their pay- 
ments, and they endeavored to raise money by disposing of 
some of their real estate. 

FREDERICK.—Edward Lohman, carriage manufacturer, 
has assigned, Liabilities $7,000 ; nominal assets $3,000. 











has assigned to Frank C, Bolt. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—Benjamin Bradley, watches and clocks, has failed. 
He had been in business many years and owned considerable 
real estate. 

BOSTON.—Charles H, Bowen & Co., marble, who recently 
failed, owe $3,600, and the unencumbered assets are very small. 

BOSTON.—Thomas Haney, formerly liquors, has failed, and 
will settle in insolvency, Liabilities $2,025 ; assets nominal. 

BOSTON.—Dwight N. Jackson, hotel, owes $2,625, and has 
no assets. 

BOSTON.—Patrick H. McGlynn, real estate broker, has 
failed, and will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $2,310; no 
assets, 

BOSTON.—Charles E. Sweetland, provisions, has failed. 
Liabilities about $6,600; assets nominally $1,000 in acceunts. 
He offered 30 cents in two, three and four months, without 
security, and the creditors appointed a committee to investigate. 

CHELSEA.—George P. Little, enamel cloth, who recently 
failed, owes $13,770; assets merely nominal. 

HAVERHILL.—E., C. Harne, hats and caps, who recently 
failed, owes about $3,000; assets about $500. He offers 15 
cents. 

HYDE PARK.—Howard Jenkins, news, who recently failed, 
will not reopen. Liabilities $800; assets $300. 

LYNN.—Holway & Johnson, grocers, who recently failed, 
owe $2,000 ; assets estimated at $700. 

NEW BEDFORD.—Best & Bullard, grocers, have failed. 
Liabilities about $2,700; assets $1,100. They will offer 4o cents. 

SPENCER.—B. E. & E, C. Guy, grocers, have failed and 
called a meeting of creditors, 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT.—The liabilities of O'Dea & Co., manufacturers of 
shoe uppers, are about $7,000; the actual assets are valued at 
$2,500; preferred claims $2,490. 

GAGETOWN.—G. C. Peterhaus, general store, who was 
recently closed up by mortgagees, owes about $3,500; prefer- 
ences $3,coo; actual assets about $2,500, 

POINT ST. IGNACE.—Eva Comstock, saloon, who Wes 
recently attached, owes about $1,800; nominal assets $1,578 ; 
actual assets $8co. 

ROSCOMMON.-—G. A. Parish, saloon, who recently sold 
out, was attached for $1,375. The stock inventoried $2,000; 
building and lands $1,500, all of which were sold to H. J. Ball 
for $1,900. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL.—Judgment for $4,743 in favor of Fannie Frank 
has been entered against H. Frank & Co., shoe manufacturers, 
lately dissolved, and execution was issued. 

ST. PAUL.—David Sulzbach, cigars and tobacco, has as- 
signed to Peter Thauwold. Liabilities $2,230; assets $600. 

WORTHINGTON.—C. J. Humiston, grocer, 
recently closed by attachment, owes about $3,000, 
eral creditors will probably not realize 20 cents, 
out of business. 


who was 
The gen- 
He has gone 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY.—A. C, Colton & Co., stoves, have assigned. 

KANSAS CITY.—Samuel Penn & Co,, liquors and cigars, 
are in the hands of the sheriff on attachments for $1,498. 

MILAN.—Preston & Murto, hardware, who recently assigned, 
owe $1,800; the assets are valued at $2,000, and it is thought 
the stock will nearly pay in full. 

ST. LOUIS.—The liabilities of Edgeworth Brothers, varie- 
ties, who were sold out by the sheriff, are about $16,000 ; nomi- 
nal assets $12,000; actual assets $8,000, 

ST. LOUIS.—J. D. Haug, wagonmaker, who has been sold 
out under chattel mortgage, owes about $500; assets $300. 

ST. LOUIS .—The liabilities of William O’Keefe, elevators 
are about $1,500; nominal assets $800. 

ST. LOUIS.—L. B. Sulze, sash and doors, who failed in 
July, has compromised at 53 cents, 


NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN.—J. R. Hill, confectioner, who recently trans- 
ferred his store to M. H. Hill, owes about $700. 
OMAHA.—Schmidt & Rasmussen, wholesale shoemakers’ 
supplies, have been closed by mortgagee, and are trying to com- 
promise. Liabilities about $6,000; nominal assets about $5,000; 
actual assets probably $2,000; preferred claims $1,300. 


NEVADA. 


BATTLE MOUNTAIN.—W. Sponogle, drugs, has sold out 
and called a meeting of creditors. 

CANDELARIA.—P. Funkenstein, general store, has as- 
signed. : 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CLAIRMONT.—H: M. Jewett, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

LITTLETON.—T. J. Pratt, auction, has settled the attach- 
ment against him, and has resumed business. 

MANCHESTER,.—George Marchant, grocer, has been at- 
tached. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BURLINGTON,—Jacob Greenwald, clothing, hats, etc., has 
been sold out bythe sheriff. The stock was bought by his 
mother, for whom he is now acting as agent. 

PLAINFIELD.—Charles A. Zukschwert, cigars, is reported 
to have failed, and confessed judgment to a New York creditor 
for $300. 


NEW YORK. 


BROWNSVILLE.—A, L. Brown & Co,, grocers, have as- 
signed to Alfred L. Brown. Liabilities $4,000; assets $2,000. 
It is thought they will pay 50 cents. 
BUFFALO.— Bennett Brothers & Allen, manufacturers of 
druggists’ specialties, have assigned to Herman F. Koerner. 
BUFFALO.—John B. McLeod, agent, tobacco and cigars, 
He was recently pressed by 
creditors, and several suits were commenced against him. 

FAYETTVILLE,—The liabilities ‘of The Fayetteville Knite 
Company are about $30,000; nominal assets $2,000. Clark 
Snook, who held a mortgage of $14,000 to secure indorsements, 
entered judgment against the concern for $4,842, levied on the 
stock and bought it in for $6,000, and now runs the business. 
The general creditors, it isthought, will receive nothing. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Billings & Co., piano manufacturers, 
assigned on the 18th inst. to Joseph N, Billings. They recently 
asked an extension, payments to be divided into six notes, pay- 





able every four months, which would require two years’ time. 
They showed liabilities $32,000, and assets $47,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Samuel Blumen- 
stock, liquors, show liabilities $5,713; nominal assets $3,024; 
actual assets $1,875. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of John Derundeon, 
stoves, show liabilities $36,280; nominal assets $44,277; actual 
assets $9,718. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George N. Joyce, jeweler, assigned 
onthe 14th inst. to Parmenas Castner, giving preferences to 
Elinor Joyce $6,054; George G. Joyce $5,344; Martha Joyce 
$6,925 ; total $18,323. Mr. Joyce said the immediate cause of 
the assignment was a suit for $1,900 brought by his sister, who 
had an additional. claim for $4,000; he had also suffered 
losses to the extent of from $6,c0o to $9,000 by the alleged 
robbery of an employee, extending through the past six years 
which had only recently been discovered. At a meeting of 
creditors on the 17th inst. he showed liabilities $33,000, of which 
$7,000 was for merchandise; assets $20,000, He offered 25 
cents cash, and the creditors took a week's time to consider it. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George Robinson, manufacturer of 
ostrich feathers, assigned on the 12th inst, to Henry J. Kopper, 
giving preferences to Eugene Leary $600; H. J. Kopper $1,500; 
Mary Robinson $1,100; total $3,200. He had been in business 
about eleven years. 

NEW YORK CITY —Mills & Walton, bedding, assigned on 
the 17th inst. to Henry H. Wilzin without preference, They 
had been in business about nine years, and had a small trade. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Steinau Brothers & Co., wholesale 
jewelery and fancy goods, assigned on the 16th inst, to Max 
Scheuer, giving preferences to W. B. Lawrence $458; S. 
Scheuer $9,500; A. Steinau & Son $4,000; D. Lowensteine 
$4,000; L. Block $1,000; S. H. Savage $1,000; A. N. Stein 
$1,509; F. Billinsheimer $500; Marx David $3,000; Joseph 
Steinau $1,000; total $25,958. All but the first preference are 
for borrowed money, They claim the failure was caused by 
one of their clerks robbing them Zof from $6,000 to $8,coo; he 
was sent to prison for two years on the same day they made 
the assignments, on a charge of forging four checks for $180. 
The liabilities are about $54,000, and nominal assets $37,0co. 
They began business here in September, 1879, two of the 
partners having formerly been in the same business in Cin- 
cinnati. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Victor S. Wolff, 
liquors, show liabilities $14,477; nominal assets $2,778; actual 
assets $1,523. 


OHIO. 


AKRON.—Elias Hexter, saloon, has assigned. 

AKRON.—George J. Neiberg, jeweler, who recently as- 
signed, owes $3,400; actual assets $2,477. 

CLEVELAND.—The liabilities of C. K. Adams, boots and 
shoes, who was attached last month, are estimated at $7,300; 
actual assets about $3,500. The stock sold for $3,550. 

MINERVA.—C, A. Smith, hardware, who recently failed, 
owes about $800. He claimed exemption of $500 in personalty, 
which left $50 in stock for.the creditors. 

MOUNT VERNON,.—Newton Brothers, grocers, who re- 
cently sold out, owed about $1,0co ; assets very small. 

NAVARRE.—Whisler & Hensel, butchers and grocers, have 
assigned to H, R. Bennett. 

PAINESVILLE.—Wallace Stone, hotel, has assigned to 
Charles W. Patterson, Liabilities $1,500 ; assets small. 

TOLEDO.—Amos Burgert, grocer, has assigned to James R. 
Burgert. 

TUPPERS.—J. P. Barrett, general store, has assigned. 

UHRICHSVILLE —H. Neighbour, furniture, has assigned. 

VERMILLION.—A. H. Green, grocer, who recently failed, 
owed about $200; actual assets about $50, — 

XENIA.—Lucien Smith, formerly drugs, has assigned to 
J. F. Wolf. 

YOUNGSTOWN .—Frederick Fielding, grocer, has assigned 
to E. M. Wilson, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLEGHENY.—A. C. Gardner, grocer, has confessed judg- 
ment for $2,700, and execution was issued, 

BRADFORD.—James & Johnson, grocers, are in the hands 
of the sheriff. 

CLINTONDALE,.—Josepb Milliken’s Son, tanner, has been 
sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Fairman, grocer, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the 2rst inst. Judgment for 
$1,975 was entered against him. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Howard J. Reed, grocer, was sold out 
by the sheriff on the 12th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—David A. Rosenthal, grocer, is in the 
hands of the sheriff on judgments for $1,195. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Henry C. Rushton, commission staves, 
who was recently burnt out, offers to compromise at 4o cents in 
two, four and six months, Liabilities $7,100; assets $3,800 

PHILADELPHIA,—Mrs. Caroline S. Smith, grocer, is in 
the hands of the sheriff, Liabilities $3,000; assets about $8oc. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William J. Walls, ice and coal, who 
recently became embarrassed, owes $7,000, against which he 
has nominal assets $2,000, which will not cover the judgment 
of $3,150 in favor of W. T. Alexander & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John Welde, saloon, has had judgment 
for $3,700 entered against him, and execution issued. 

PITTSBURGH.—Henry Heck, grocer, who recently con- 
fessed judgment for $2,400, had nominal assets $2,300; actual 
assets $779. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—Peter Campbell, livery, has assigned. 
PROVIDENCE. —Henry C. Littell & Co., grocers, have as- 
signed, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON,.—W, A. Gibson, drugs, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 


TENNESSEE. 
DECHERD,—J. Linehan, general store, has assigned. 
LEBANON.—J. M. Fakes, merchant tailor, has assigned. 


TEXAS. 


FAYETTEVILLE.—Henry Forres, general store, is re- 
ported to have assigned. Liabilities $6,000 ; assets $1,900. 

GALVESTON.—T. J. Hawley, cigars, who turned over his 
stock, valued at $200, to his crediters, owed about $700, 

HOUSTON,—A. Flugel & Co., grocers, sold out to Henry 
Koch, and while the goods were being removed attachments 
were sued out by two oreditors, and the stock levied upon, 
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VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON,—™M. J. O'Brien, clothing, has been closed 
by attachment. 

MIDDLEBURY.—H. A. Rowe, saloon, has failed and will 
settle in insolvency. Liabilities $1,500; assets $1,100. 

NORTH CALAIS.—John Spencer, woolen manufacturer, 
has gone into insolvency. 

ROCKINGHAM.—J. E. Brown & Co., shoddy manufactur- 
ers, who were recently burnt out, have assigned to C. B. Eddy. 
Liabilities $3,000; nominal assets $4,000, partly in insurance not 
yet paid. 


VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG.—P. Peyser, clothing, has been sold out by 
trustee. 


WISCONSIN. 


LA CROSSE.—Bernard Mellon, grocer, has failed. 

MARINETTE.—T. Y. Bainbridge, grocer, who recently 
failed, owes about $3,500; nominal assets $1,400; actual assets 
$1,000; preferences $500. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


CHARLOTTETOWN.—J. H. Cathrae, commission agent, 
has failed to effect an extension and has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


ARNPRIOR.—J. D. Thompson, general store, has assigned. 

LONDON.—The stock of Mrs, Pauline Alexandre, millinery, 
has been seized by a creditor. 

PETROLEA,.—The effects of A. H. Chrysler, grocer, have 
been seized on execution, 

SPRINGFIELD.—Cook & Shelly, harness, are reported to 
have left town, and the store to be closed by creditors. 

TORONTO.—S. Martin & Co., salt, are advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff. 

WOODSTOCK.—Eden & Ross, marble; have been sold out 
by the sheriff. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
FRAZERVILLE.—Ignace Drolet, general store, has failed. 
SHERBROOKE,.—Dyer & Armstrong, tinware, have been 

seized by the sheriff. 


QUEBEC.—Contant & Legace, manufacturers of boots and 
shoes, have assigned. 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - = 3,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, p 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPL EY & 
CO.,; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO); and at other 
Continental seaports ; and has Marine and Fire Agencies i in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres, 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
ice-Pres. Secretary, 





YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL...00.000 cesecesssccaessrsssennveseens $250,000.00 
ASSETS cciiw ak ciaisrervicisioe stn Seles wileusointnlelas oip\els' aie « wiaie sie 375,000.00 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, ......00cceeeesseeeues 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelit 
postions of pecuniary trust and responsi ity: also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
puarenins all bonds and undertakin nee required by the courts of 
is state in civil actions and proceedings. 


persons holding 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicHarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y, 








RADSTREET “PRESS 
‘AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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RICE COMMISSION. 





AN TALMAGE’S 
SONS SC, 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RICE 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YorK. 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON, 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NoRTH PETERS ST., New ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








STEEL PENS: 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 
GoLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1878. 














BELTING AND PACKING. 
VORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


A JEW 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, New York. 

Joun H, CHEEVER, Treasurer, 








FATENTS, 


HOMAS D. STETSON, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MuRRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 
R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Exchange Bld’g. 


/ YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


M™* NOBLE 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
[] W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


Uh OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


CHICAGO, 





& WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





MEMPHIS, Tenn, 
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WORSTED YARNS. 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. 





DWARD J. HAMMOND CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 
No. 55 Kixsy Street, Bosron, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Frecman’s National Bank, Boston. 





ALVIN Bi ALECO;, 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Dade Le, 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY: 





W basi 8 TO EVERY FAMILY, 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 


VERY FINE TEA. 

MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, pnpeites of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound package in order to intro- 
duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 

tea to be obtained, Address 

MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 

Rep Hook, Dutcness County, N. Y. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





BLANK BOOKS, 
Wim; P.cBenniett ss asl deine au ee eee aire 94 Fifth avenue. 


DISTILLERS. 
Jos./S.-Pimeéhi &' Cov .se.anieasee (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.:............ Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves, 


Geo. A. Macheth:& Cosc.3 035s sek as Lead Glass Chimneys. 


Wm. Clark 2 Co, J .vsaesaccss ieee Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works...........2....ee00e P. O. Box 30. 





279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
‘HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





HEPARD BARCLAY, 





Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
CARSCALLEN, 
. Barrister, Notary, &c, 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa. 


ULOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


TORONTO, ONT. 
W. H. MILLER, J. CROWTHER, JR 





S. W. cor. Kine & CuuRCH STs., 
W. MULOCK, = J, TILT. 








I fete BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry, 

Financial and commercial news items. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. §2.00 A YEAR. 

8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 





EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2218 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes ; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators. Brewers’ work, Millwrighting and 
all kinds of heavy work a specialty. Plans and specifications 
furnished when desired, 





IMBERLAND & CO., 
COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 


No. 2 DuQuEsNE Way, PITTSBURGH, 


PA. 





THE CELEBRATED 
OODLAND FIRE BRICK, 


For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required. 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., Pa, 
AND 89 Woop St., PiTTsBuRGH, Pa. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU- 
FACTURERS. 





DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
4 Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 

ENGRAVING, 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 

PERFORATED METALS. 

The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E, W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 





(Bence BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


STEAM AND Gas FITTINGS, &c, STEAM Pumps, &c, 





* 
* 

a 

‘ 


DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. PETROLEUM. 







































LD DOMINION 
SLTEAMS ELE CG. 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 
Steamers leave RICHMOND, Sunday, Waser bs 
Friday, as advertised, Leavin NORFOLK and PORTS- 
MOUTH, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 
6 P.M. Through connections to all points. 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 


D. LUPHER, ‘ 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., 
N. E. corneR LA SALLE & MADISON STRE 


CHICAGO; TEE: 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts | 
at low rate of interest. . 


Fe W. ARNOLD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


No. 25 Broad Street, New York. 
UNITED PIPE. LINE CERTIFICATES 


Tuesday and 


3 a 














A SPECIA “0 
There never was a year that Certificates did not sell at $1.00 
FERTILIZERS. me beraaer a 
aves C. MEHLEN, 
DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WoRKS. BROKER AND DEALER IN ray 


AUGH & SONS: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 


ACID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS, 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE : No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. — 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on marg 
a specialty. $e ® 


Henry M. Curtis. wn. H. faa ; 
ENRY M: CURTIS “& “CO= = 
BROKERS WN 


PETROLEUM AND ITs PRopucts, 

26 Beaver Street, New York. ent J 
Oil bought, sola and carried on margin: 
[LViNnGsTon ROE, ae 


Broker in Petroleum for Export _ 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
52 BRoabD St., NEw York, AND Or Ciry, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and 
of these securities on margin, 





ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 


tlanta, Ga, N, F. Hitton. , Jas. A. Wave! 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE ILTON & WAUGH, 7a 
FERTILIZERS, : ts 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, © 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA.ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. Cred 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. — ¥ ! 
sla 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen ; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON. F. N. Buck. 


~ 


Ts. A. McLAUGHLIN, + ie at 
sf | 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, — 


<a 


Orrice, Oi ExcHancr, O1L City, Pa. 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS se 
A SPECIALTY. 


‘ 
= . 
, z 





£0. P. HUKILL, 


CANADA, Ban 
MONT REA. coaches Exchange Bank of Canada. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ae 
COLORADO. Special attention given to the purchase and sale of cont act! 


for future delivery of OIL on margins. ‘: 
Erevan, County Ba OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 


First National Bank, 





7 


Te; 
CONNECTICUT. £0. W. PARR, . ies: 
faatiyes spenders i i k. 7 : 
HARTFORD American National Ban BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
: GEORGIA, : ae 
MACON te rcase ead R. F. Lawton, OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’c, Ort Crty, (EA 
6 
ILLINOIS. Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 4‘ i 


..- Traders’ Bank. 
...-Central Illinois Banking and Saw 
ings Association, 


IOWA. 






(Pornes HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 




















BURLINGTON . Merchants National Bank, 
STORM LAKE.. men ned Buena Vista County Bank, 

LOUISIANA. OM; CIUY PAs 
NEW ORLEANG...........- Union National Bank. 

OS. B. SIMPSON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. aeccraceapeeneeeee Maverick National Bank. - BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ’ 

MISSISSIPPI. *.% 
MEREDIAN seer aeeecee Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. Orrice, DERRICK BUILDING,-OlRiaa ee : 

Oil i i i 

MISSOURL il bought, sold and carried on margins. _ 
KANSAS CUE. over cdescnon: Bank of Kansas City. Hi. DUFUR, 

NEBRASKA > 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 

NEW YORK. OIL EXCHANGE, OIL ClTY.) ae < 
ADDISON Manes Baldwin Cor Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 








AUBURN 


Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permission, __ 
BUFFALO . Se 





HORNELLSVI .The Bank of Hornelisville, : ; 
ROCHESTER... Clog Bak ab a homecoat V. SELDEN, 
SYRACUSE .- Third National Bank, . 
JERSEY. Broker in Crude Petroleum, _ 
PNAS ts here eta wees The German National Bank 
the City Of Newenee oe OIL CITY, PA. ‘ 
Oui. OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS, — 





CANTON 





G. D. Harter & Bro. 















CLEVELAND . .Lamprecht, H : ; 
CLEVELAND... “Henry Wick & Go. ae OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 

PENNSYLVANIA. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
BRADEORD Acs'sereudecc: W. F. Correy. 7 
PHIBADELPEHUA 5 .consoce Garsed & pee) 113 South Fourth | OFFICE, EXCHANGE BuiLpInG, OIL Criy, PA VP 

street. “a 

PITTSBURGH. Fifth National Bank. Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 
PITTSBURGH. Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH. -Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side)., Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


G. YOUNG, 
PETROLEUM BROKER, 











GEORGETOWN ............ R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. | 
NASH VIGIGE. oiccs. ace, Third Nati Oil bought and sold f h margi 
MEMPHIS IIE First Netooal Bae eet rene Bes raion ahs 4 
TEXAS. ea. 
FORT WORTH ............. City National Bank. 7 ha 
TEAARKANA.......... *igictean Bank ornate / UTILE, MASTERS CO., 4h 
Lec a a on ---Bonner & Bonner. . “er 
Oe Me ee kai sich. ses Waco National! Bank, Pig Iron and Iron Ore, yg, re 
UTAH, : ete’ 
SALT LAKE CITY......... Deseret National Baik, 13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


> = 
=~ 





his 8 


} 
~ 


- 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
ITER ERS REIN Ze CO; 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 





8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW, 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messr:. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 
CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 


bought and sold on commission in New York and ee ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co, 





A. KENT & CO., 


* No, 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 
POOLE, KENT & CO., E, As KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILx. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





ee Pak T MOORE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Oréers for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 





Lucius HOPKINS SMITH, 
Amos T, Dwicut, Special. 


eee ENS, VON IIIEEW LIL” Toe Me OKOT 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Gustavus C. Hopkins. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
es contracts. 








W. T. TANNAHILL. 
er GAMIN AGLI OP enGiO.5 
* Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 

No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the-purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


Louris Monjo, Jr. f Louis Monjo, Sr. 
Lews MONJO, JR., & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L, Macautay. 


MACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


eye 2A, LOW To S25 OO, 


Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


A, J, MACAULAY. 





WARREN EWEN, Jr. 


WEN BROTHERS, 


COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Joun M. Ewen 





Henry TuHos, Coates, PIERSON C, ROYCE, 


Pe COMTES Ss CO., 


. COTTON, é 
No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
uture contracts. 


GS ebidal P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
I21 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 





No. 





-JONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YorK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. ; a 





Gero, H. KRAUSE. WILLIAM G, Marsu. 


EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 Wituiam STREET, New York. 
WANSON, CAIRNS & CO., {OHN SWANSON & CO, 





LIVERPOOL, ENG, NBW ORLEANS, LA, 
on™ 
v7 a 
er > oes 
” — ae ie 2 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co,, 
New Orleans, La, 





LEHMAN, DurRR & Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


en PANY. BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos, 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other procuce con- 


signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool,- Messrs. 
B. NewGass & Co. and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 








Ji EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 


128 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special correspondence regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed, 





Wm. Monr. H, W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YorRK. NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 


pA & A. MEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New YORK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


H, PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 138. New Street, New York, 


REPRESENTING ; 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMISsION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 


WAS. O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


RR. PRES TONE CO. 
: COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 














TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. Younc. F. I. Younc. 


ag UNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 
Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





Rk. HOWARD, 
° FORMERLY OF N. M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





Feces LINDBLOM & CO., 
es COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders, 


New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


ie enGOs, 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 
Wo. G. CONKLING. CHESTER O. ANDREWS. 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), CHICAGO, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 





‘DWARD A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Epwarp A. DRIVER. B, F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 


OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low BroTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Referenee, First NATIONAL BANK 








No. 


P MORAN & CO., : 
7 Commission Merchants, 
107 & 109 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advances made on consignments to Moran, Lunt & Co., 
84 Warren Street, New Yor! 


TED, CHND LEY 6&* COR 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


Epwarp M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial, 


17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
h. VCrry. CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 








FOSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL: 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 
wen 








S. D. Foss. E, B, STRONG. <Jo>REYNOLDS. 
RWIN, ORR & CO., 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


V2 bet is ENON A LOGI ere Oat O Lr 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 





ROBERT STUART, ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


Gay MELA GRY, 7 GO.; 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 








Room a, CHICAGO, [L1. 
W. E. McHENRy, FrebD. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO. INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHBNRYV RUSH &-CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





AMEE IINET Sy I Eo OK 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
(CARMINE SUING By TEs OWA Si iO MN RSE 
Nos. 93 & 95 FirFiH AVENUE, 


Rooms 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL 


ote LOOT Sa¢ COMMISSION. 





WM. M. Prict, - - - - late of Wm. M: Price & Co, 
D, W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown, 
S. G. PRIcE, - ie - - oe of be ny aa & og 

ormerly Sec'y ‘reas. St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - oy Sed { Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 


Wii MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SouUTH COMMERCIAL StT., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention, 





[ju 2. BLACK, 
COTTON BUYER, 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, Sr. Louis, Mo. 





bites FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 


No. 303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
8ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





£0.01. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SourH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LiBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. 
SEEN IV VO oP V1 OL Ie 2 kg 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


ATWOOD VIOLETT 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpoe 





LT SSM OEE BRO: 
* COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspo,dents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs, Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advanceS made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





I VINES TNA GST AIM oI HOM 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Srt., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 








MINERAL WOOL. 





/ T SS: MINERAL CO:, 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING, 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
aa er yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AnD TEXTILE FABRICS. 
News Agent wanted for its sale in 


Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





BRADS FREE TS: 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Liconomy. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of pricaeabservice to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
be ae price. 4 A 

The syaanet of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. ‘ 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREBT’S UP TO THE HOWR OF PVBLIGATION, 
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FINANCIAL. 





hae PEABODY &° CC, 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon, 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 


J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1882. 





FINANCIAL. 


‘ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
- Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





Ww. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A. H. Dayton. 


— 





‘Giese: BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P, K, DICKINSON. H. C. Dickinson, 


of HERR BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 


JuLeEs E, BRUGIERE. 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


ELJOWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
Noo. 5 pWALL) STREET, 


NEw YorK. 


T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL, 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
JPHITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 

No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw YorK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(fogs & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 


HACKLEY B. Bacon, 
Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


LATHROP R. BACON, 





ILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 


Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


FF. MEAD & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEw YorK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





UGENE §S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gutrsmo), NEW YORK. 


G. STEBBINS: & SON; 
» Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H. STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 
ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD AnD 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


~ 








ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 


Eiyuu C. MITCHELL, 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, oe 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU. 





Kee HULCHINSON A & "Ox, 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Gero. H. BROUWER, 
Geo. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. HutcuHinson, Special, 


Tuos. A, VYSE. Tuos. A. VyYSE, Jr. C. C, Broun. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VS £5) (SOW SROWBR OGING 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign eg and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals, 


R.S. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL, A, B, LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 





R HH. PARIGSRCr NGO: 


Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S, NIcHOLs, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM. 
C, G, WHITE, 





Fie TAY LOR terms, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 


RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


PE LORNER ASP Cio, 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 


Lewis C. NELSON, 
ELSON & NOET, 
BANKERS, 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, Str. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. Safe 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty. 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS. 


Henry M. NOEL 





THE 
(GFEse Rae e COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BoNpDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET AITAS 


Or THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusiveiy tor the undes- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75’cents ; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW & BROTHERS, 


, THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 
SOLE ALE ALE ii 
In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 





BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CAsSILs. 


UCGIUS BEEBECS SON;S, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 





And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 Sails igh Stureet, 
BOSTON. 





VY ais BROWN & CoO,, 
. WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


Vee & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
EROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


3 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, 
Warehouses: 418 MuRRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
115 LAKE ST., ¢uicaco, 1m Br 


Rolling Mills; 
THOMASTON, CONN, 


Factories : 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


WE WORCESTER 
EX CORSIONSCAR GG: 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any po of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed. Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


y 
JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MaAss. 
TouRIST TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE 
OPES NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C, O, BILLINGS, PresIDENT. C, H, COLE, CasuiEr, 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMI‘ 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, fa 





Established A. D, 1842. 
Sa MUEL LORING, 
PLYMOUTH Tack AND RIVET Works, 
Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and Nails, 
Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, _ 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 









































R. LEESON & CO., 
* LINEN, THREADS 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for ‘ 

FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. : 

298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. © 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 18 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnat 
Exposition, 179-8 The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the qua 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at _P; 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


ONOTUCK SILE=GG 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Nonotuck Machine Twist, 
Corticelli Spool Silk, = xs 
Cortigelli Button-hole Twist, | 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk, | 
Florence Knitting Silk, 
Florence ere it. ie a 
Florence Filling Si 
Silk Hosiery, ete. 


NONOTUCK SILK MIL 


At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. , 





> we 


A 


SALESROOMS: 


19 Mercer Street 88 West Third crore 
NEW YORK CITY. CINCINNATI, 
18 Summer Street 159 Fifth a\sreee 
BOSTON, Mass. CHICAGO, I 
417 & 419 N. Fourth St., , : 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. } GLOVERSVILLE, N. 


_ A QNE-DIP_ DYEIE 
‘ANADA EXTRACT 


Li 
Goods, JT HAS NO oe gags, a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE D , and giving th 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by an 


other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing often 


the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. eac ; 
Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by : 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 16 
Orrice, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


AVES & POPPELE, 


Importers and ee 

General Commission Merchants, — 
WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, " 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, bu : 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Agents for THE NEWCOMB-BUCHANAN Co., Louisville, Ky. t 

; 

Py oy 

JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO, 


Packers of 


PORK, LARD) HARisy 


; 1% a 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD OIL, ‘, 


Correspondence solicited. 


ot 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
” AND 39 NORTH MARKET STREET, {BosToN. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE. (Established in 1842.] FRANK 0. SQUIRE, — 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, — 
East Cambridge. . 


— 


WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. — 
F_JALL.& CO., T= & CO. 


5 CHAUNCcY ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., 
BOSTON, PHILADELPH A 


Yarn Commission Merchants : 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lynes, 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, oshua Madeley Mills, | 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, — 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO.,. 


+ 


Office, 5 Chauncey St., Boston. q 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners. _ : i 





H. G, Di-caway. TG STEARNS 


[DILIAWAY & STEARNS, — 
. 


\ 


DEALERS IN 
Commercial Paper, 
No. 53 Concress St. (SIMMONS BuILpIne), 7 


BOSTON. 


AWRENCE, POTTER & CO., 


BANKERS. ted) 1 


DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, 


Warues Comeea pe BOSTON, | SS 2eaegeoeem 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the report of the operations of the 
Department of Public Works in New York 
city, for the three months ending June 30, 
1882, Commissioner Thompson again calls 
attention to the fact that the aqueduct 
delivers into the city no greater amount of 
water than was delivered ten years ago, 
_ when the population was several hundred 
thousands less than now, and that even 
then complaints of inadequate pressure 
prevailed in some parts of the city. He 
points out that, without means to enlarge 
the quantity of water available for use in 
the city, the increase in consumption 
entailed by the growth of the city must 
produce a corresponding decrease in the 
force or head with which the water can be 
delivered in the houses. The department 
has repeatedly urged the necessity for the 
construction of an additional aqueduct, but 
the bills prepared with that end in view 
have so far failed of success at Albany. 
This state of affairs, and certain other facts 
which have been made public during the 
past week, it is difficult to discuss in tem- 
-perate language. That the commercial 
metropolis of the American continent should 
be pinched for a supply of cold water 








should be almost an unimaginable thing. It| tion of all kinds of iron and_ steel was 


is mild treatment of the case to declare the 
existing condition of things an outrage. 





The promise which was whispered about 
last week that there would be a marked im- 
provement in the stock market this week 
has not been fulfilled. On the contrary, 
prices have been on the down grade, and 
though there was a brief recovery yester- 
day, which seemed to indicate the begin- 
ning of a bull movement, it did not last 
long. The Vanderbilt stocks proper have 
been remarkably weak, and Lake Shore was 
used on Thursday to break down the whole 
market. There seems to be some antagonism 
between the Vanderbilt party and other 
large operators, who, it is said, are short of 
the Vanderbilt stocks. The general temper 
of the street still continues bullish, but this 
will not last a great while if the market con- 
tinues to recede‘as it has been doing for 
the past two weeks. 


We print elsewhere an interesting letter 
from a correspondent at Melbourne, in 
which he gives an account of some social- 
istic tendencies in the South Pacific colo- 
nies. Long steps have, it seems, been 
taken in the direction of theories as yet un- 
tested in Anglo-Saxon communities, and 
the prospect is regarded by the writér as 
discouraging in the extreme. But happily 
the fears generally entertained regarding 
innovations in political matters are not 
always well founded. The light which pub- 
licity throws upon the work of administra- 
tion in our days has dissipated nearly all 
the mystery with which the business of 
government was surrounded in the past, 
and a very effectual check upon disordered 
or corrupt methods is afforded by that most 
important apparatus of the modern political 
scientist—statistics. With a vigilant use of 
these latter-day resources there need be 
little fear for the safety of the state. 


The Bulletin of the American Iron 
and Steel Association for the 23d inst. pre- 
sents a comparison of the present producing 
capacity of the iron and steel works of the 
United States, with their condition on 
March 1, 1880. On July 25, 1882, there 
were 682 completed blast furnaces in the 
country, as against 697 on March 1, 1880. 
The decrease in the number of blast fur- 
naces arises from the fact that a great many 
which have for a long time been out of 
blast have been transferred to the aban- 
doned list. The number of furnaces, how- 
ever, affords no clew to their capacity, which 
is now 8,000,000 net tons a year, against 
6,500,000 on March 1, 1880. The increase 
has been mainly among the bituminous 
furnaces, which have now a capacity of 
4,125,000 tons, against 2,825,000 in 1880. 
The number of rolling mills and steel works 
has risen in the period mentioned from 382 
to 393. The capacity of the rolling mills in 
finished iron and steel has increased in the 
same time from 5,250,000 tons to 7,000,000 
tons annually. The total annual produc- 


18,000,000 tons in 1882 


2, as against 14,030,- 
ooo tons in 1880. 





From the last number of the statistical 
abstract for the United Kingdom it appears 
that the revenue derived from customs for 
the year ending March 31, 1882, amounted 
to £19,287,000, a slight increase over 1881. 
There has been very little fluctuation in the 
amount of revenue derived from this source 
from year to year. It is, however, over 
£3,000,000 less than in 1867, 1868 or 1869. 
The total inland revenue for the year was 
£52,170,000, an increase over last year of 
41,540,000. This branch of the revenue 
has shown a generally steady increase, with 
but few fluctuations, during the past fif- 
teen years. In 1867 the total inland reve- 
nue was £39,258,000. The revenue from 
the post office was £7,000,000, as against 
£6,700,000 in 1881 and £4,470,000 in 
1867. The telegraph service returned 
£1,630,000, a slight increase over last year. 
The total gross income from all sources 
for the year was £85,822,282. The total 
gross expenditure of the government was 
485,472,556. The largest amount of cus- 
toms revenue collected on any one class of 
articles was on tobacco and snuff, which 
yielded £8,838,176, or more than 45 per 
cent. This was more than twice the amount 
of duty collected on spirits, which paid 
£4,223,752. The excise duty on_ beer, 
which was imposed October 1, 1880, 
amounted for the year 1882 to £8,530,819. 
Spirits in the same time returned £14,273,- 
786. . The cost of collecting the customs 
duties was £1,000,959. 





The Royal Commission appointed to re- 


port upon the condition of British agricul- 
ture has fulfilled its mission. An immense 
amount of evidence was taken, all pointing 
to the general public opinion that bad sea- 
sons and foreign competition have combined 
to produce the farmer’s present position— 
the first causing the loss in produce, the 
last that in value. Formerly farmers were 
compensated for short crops by higher 
values, but this has been all changed by 
competition. Some English authorities find 
comfort in believing that this pressure will 
not be so great hereafter, owing to the in- 
creasing values of labor and land in the 
west ; and it is asserted that, since the Eng- 
lish government ordered the inquiry, the 
prices of English wheat and beef have risen 
in spite of American competition. 





The commissioners have brought into re- 
lief the question of local taxation, the evi- 
dence regarding which shows the need for 
its equitable readjustment in the interest of 
the agriculturist. Low prices make the 
land no longer able to bear the taxation im- 
posed upon it, which is always growing 
heavier. The parish rates have in some 
instances increased over four fold in fifteen 
years. No objection, it is said, would be 
urged to this did all other descriptions of 
property contribute, but at present per- 
sonal property is exempted from poor rates, 





and the cost of public highways, police and 
education, One of the alternatives sug- 
gested by the commissioners is the transfer 
of certain local charges to the Imperial 
Treasury, a plan open to some objections. 
It is generally conceded, however, that the 
necessity exists for making compulsory the 
Agricultural Holdings act, by,which a tenant 
is compensated for his improvements. 





The Suez canal is now securely held from 
end to end by British troops and ships. By 
the time Sir Garnet Wolseley with 10,000 
or more men had landed at Port Said from 
Alexandria, and was driving the enemy 
from Kantara and Nefich, part of the In- 
dian contingent at Suez had commenced 
the work at their end; and a plucky attack 
by marines and Highlanders on Arab in- 
trenchments at a place called Shaluf resulted 
in the defeat of the Arabs. On their re- 
treat they cut the fresh water canal that 
supplies the cities on the highway, which 
will therefore be dependent on the con- 
densing appliances. Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
who fully maintains his reputation for 
energy, evidently contemplates a rapid 
advance westward Ismailia, and 
possibly Suez, to occupy Cairo, and to 
cut off Arabi’s retreat also. Reports of 
the latter’s doings this week have been, 
as usual, extravagant, but none of 
the surmises are confirmed except that 
he is all the time increasing his de- 
fenses. Last week nearly all the rumors 
about him were specifically denied sertatin. 
<The developments of the next few weeks 
will be interesting. The way is not quite 
clear yet for an understanding between 
Turkey and England upon which to base a 
military convention defining the terms upon 
which the joint campaign in Egypt could 
be undertaken. The position of the Sultan 
is perplexing, the feeling of Germany at 
his delay is one of growing irritation, and 
the attitude of Russia continues to excite 
suspicion. In Egypt the Khedive is getting 
stronger every day. 
ing the new ministry. 


from 


Cherif Pasha is form- 





Hardly had the news of the negotiation 
of the Corean treaty been received, than 
the world was startled by the rumor of a 
popular outbreak in the far-away peninsula, 
during which the King and Queen were 
assassinated. The fanatical jealousy which 
had characterized the attitude of the Coreans 
toward foreigners, and which, it was hoped, 
had given way to politic considerations, seems 
not to have abated. The intensity of the 
native feeling is evidenced by the massacre 
with which the revolution was accompanied. 
The speed with which the insurrection 
broke out is remarkable, since some months 
were to elapse before the exchange of rati- 
fications. At any rate, there will now be 
an end of all peaceful negotiations with the 
inhabitants of Corea. In case of any inter- 
ference in the trouble, the intervention will 
probably be a joint one, as Great Britain 
has proceeded about as far in her relations 
with Corea as the United States, 
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THE LESSON OF LONG ISLAND 
CITY’S FINANCES. 

The failure of Long Island City to meet 
the interest on its bonded debt, and the 
accompanying general confusion in its 
finances, are receiving a deal of attention 
from the newspaper press. The Springfield 
Republican the other day summed up the 
matter under the heading, ‘‘ How Tweedism 
Ruined a City,” while other journals have 
indulged in more or less of moral philosophy 
in relation to the city’s woes. It appears 
that under the charter of the city, which was 
obtained in 1870, a general credit in the 
loan market was either expressly granted or, 
In consequence 

were entered 


assumed to exist. 

‘‘improvements ” 
upon, and the municipality has a funded 
debt of some $1,200,000, together with over- 
due obligations for salaries, etc., amounting 
to about $100,000. We have no trustworthy 
valuation of the 


at least, 
various 


information as to the true 
town’s taxable property, but having regard 
to the amount of debt it is no doubt ridicu- 
lously low. At present the interest burden 
on this debt is so great that the resulting 
tax-rate (were it collected) is very oppres- 
sive. Tax collections are sadly delinquent, 
recent efforts to bring them up having been 
for the most part fruitless. 

The sorry plight into which the tax- 
payers have been drawn, let it be known, is 
simply the logical outcome of resorting to 
the borrowing system as the main source of 
the funds needed to carry on the city gov- 
ernment, whether for current or so-called 
permanent expenditures. The friction in- 
cident to the safe working of the representa- 
tive principle was practically obviated in 
indicated. So long as the 
town’s credit held out, the collection of taxes 
was not a necessity. Now when the city 
cannot borrow a dime the taxes (having 
reference to accumulations as well) are so 
heavy that to compel collection would tend 
to depopulate the city. A secondary result 
of the loose borrowing business was con- 


the manner 


fusion in the city accounting, and to-day to 
learn the exact amount of the city’s debts 
is, we venture to say, beyond the power of 
expert accountants, As almost any sort of 
oficials can run a government on a loose 
credit system, so long as it lasts, the voters 
of this bankrupt town grew so careless in 
selecting their officials that to-day the latter 
have not the strength to expel a parcel of 
non-resident gamblers who infest the town. 

The satire upon local self-government 
presented in the condition of Long Island 
City is to be traced, then, to the unsound 
fiscal system which the legislators at Albany 
provided. Had the affairs of the city been 
conducted on a cash basis, none but clear- 
headed business men could have made ends 
meet. Instead, through making the loan 
market the primary resort, it was at- 
tempted to secure the highest appropria- 
tions and the lowest tax levies. The 
practical outcome is the highest tax 
levy and the lowest ‘‘ appropriations.” 

As with Long Island City so with Eliza- 
beth and other New Jersey towns, Wiscas 
sett (Maine), and western towns and counties 
without number. Happily, a sufficient num- 
ber of cities are now on a cash basis to 
speedily furnish instructive lessons to cities 
in need of wisdom. The councils of Phila- 
delphia are about to receive estimates from 
the departments much in excess of last year’s 
appropriations. It was formerly the custom 
to borrow the money to meet such demands. 
Now the estimates must either be cut down 
or the Councilmen must face the people 
with an increased tax levy. 
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It is wide of the mark, in relation to such 
problems as confront the property owners 
of Long Island City, to moralize as to the 
neglect of duty on the part of municipal 
voters. The exercise of the right of suffrage 
is a duty, rather than a diversion, to which 
men are prompted by enlightened selfish- 
ness; but to be thus prompted in relation to 
the conduct of city business, they need the 
stimulus of tax bills, rather than loan bills. 
As we have repeatedly pointed out, this is 
about the only practical philosophy worth 
preaching in dealing with the so-called 
municipal question in the United States. 
American cities should pay as they go, or 
stop going. 


SIGNS OF THE REVIVAL OF 
TRADE ABROAD. 

Readers of BRADSTREET’S will recall the 
article on the ‘‘ World’s Material Progress,” 
by Herr Neumann-Spallart, printed in the 
journal of the London Statistical Society, 
and reviewed at some length in this journal 
about two months since. Its aim was to 
show that periods of expansion and de- 
pression in the commerce of the world, 
which appear to alternate at intervals 
approximating ten years, are dependent 
upon influences which to the careful ob- 
server may be the means of forewarning 
the one or predicting the other. The 
immense amount of data accumulated by 
Dr. Neumann-Spallart was, at the time 
mentioned, briefly referred to and his con- 
clusions pointed out. The London S/atist 
has been impressed with an examination of 
the article in the journal of the Statistical 
Society, and in a recent number calls to 
mind the fact that ‘‘something” has been 
‘strongly at work” over a greater part of 
the world during the past six months to 
give a renewed and steady impetus to busi- 
ness. Particular attention is paid to the 
recovery in trade, as shown by the traffic 
returns. The total tonnage of all vessels 
entering or departing from English ports 
during the first six months of the past 
three years is shown to be as follows: 
1882, 24,963,000 tons; 1881, 22,860,000 
tons; 1880, 23,753,000 tons. The gain 
during the past six months, it is noted, 
has taken place in the face of a falling off 
of over 600,000 tons in the aggregate move- 
ment to and from the United States and 
Great Britain. This is regarded as a most 
reassuring feature in the trade revival, as it 
goes to show that the improvement has 
been general in countries other than Great 
Britain. The fact may likewise be made a 
source of self-congratulation by Americans, 
as going to show that Englishmen ordinarily 
look to this country for special revivals in 
commerce. 

The internal business of other countries, 
as shown by that unfailing indicator, the 
traffic returns, are also given place by the 
London paper, with surprisingly satisfactory 
results. In France six leading railways 
show increased receipts during the past six 
months, as compared with a like period in 
1881, varying from 2.21 francs to 4.67 francs 
per kilometre on old lines, and 1.51 francs 
to 30.77 francs per kilometre on new lines. 
The Lyons Railway alone shows a decrease, 
.65 francs on old lines, and 2.21 francs on 
new. Reports from the Russian railways 
were in hand for the first quarter only dur- 
ing the current year. In the first quarter 
of 1878 the receipts per verst (% of a mile) 
were 2,422 roubles; in a like portion of 
1879, 2,262 roubles; 1880, 2,004 roubles; 
1881, 1,891 roubles, and in the first quarter 
of 1882 they were 2,205 roubles, thus show- 
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ing a marked increase. Previous contrac- 
tions in the receipts were doubtless due to 
deficient harvests. The remainder of the 
year’s railway receipts there will depend on 
the crops. The German railways are re- 
ported to bee doing ‘remarkably well.” 
The lines classed as of ‘‘ primary import- 
ance” show an increase in receipts during 
five months of 1882 of $4,060,000, or 5.2 
per cent. over the corresponding portion 
of last year. And this while the exten- 
sions of line have been but 1.4 per cent. 
The gross receipts of the South Austrian 
railways during six months past have in- 
creased at the rate of 334 per cent. In 
Spain, while the North of Spain Line’s re- 
ceipts have fallen off 1 per cent., those of 
the Madrid-Saragossa have increased 2 per 
cent. No special feature is noted in the 
Dutch lines. In South America the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern reports an increase of 
2% per cent., the Central Argentine 20 per 
cent., and the Central Uraguay 12 per cent. 
The activity in railway business in Mexico 
is well known, as are its causes. In Canada 
local traffic is said to be fairly satisfactory, 
but through business is curbed by competi- 
tion from lines in the United States. In 
America, the S7¢afist believes that, notwith- 
standing last year’s short crops the volume of 
business obtained by railways has been large. 
Seven Indian railways report increased re- 
ceipts varying from 334 to 21 per cent. 
The result of this general -review is gratify- 
ing to the English mind. First, because it 
relieves it of fears that the dissipation of 
the American ‘‘boom” will react on Eng- 
lish commerce with serious results; and 
second, that, in case our protected prod 
ucts drive back those of Great Britain, 
the latter will have an opening left to 
them. 


THE END OF THE, ST RIES. 

The protracted and widespread labor 
strikes which have taken place at various in- 
dustrial centers throughout the United States 
since March have, one by one, with the ex- 
ception of that at Pittsburgh among the iron- 
workers, practically ended. The Amal- 
gamated Ironworkers’ Association, how- 
ever, from all accounts, is intrenched ina 
weak and insecure position. Capitulation 
on its part, too, is almost daily expected. 
On Thursday, by official decree of the 
Knights of Labor, in the Cumberland coal 
regions of Maryland, the miners who have 
been on strike there since March 14 against 
a reduction from 65c. to soc. per ton, 
asked for tools and went into the mines. 
This, after losing thousands of dollars in 
wages, after having had the places of some 
of their number supplanted by foreigners 
whose services will be retained, and after 
resorting in an evil hour to force to prevent 
willing workers from earning their own 
living. The scale of prices proposed by the 
operators in March will be paid, and after 
a bitter struggle the men will accept it. At 
Cohoes, N. Y., the most desperate efforts, 
short of actual bloodshed, have been em- 
ployed by the strikers to prevent a part of 
their number from returning to work in the 
mills. Reports daily chronicle the acces- 
sion of additional hands by the mill-owners 
and the starting of more looms. The present 
situation is such that the employers are war- 
ranted in declaring the strike broken. The 
strike of the Pan-Handle, Pennsylvania, 
coal miners against a reduction of from 
4c. to 3c. per bushel ended on Monday, 
and all strikers who could obtain employ- 
ment went to work at the reduced rates. 
The struggle has continued since April 1, 
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and it is estimated that a quarter of a mil 
lion dollars have been lost in wages by yo 
the strikers. Incomplete, but trustworthy 
accounts of the sufferings and privations 
dured by the striking Pan-Handle minersa B 
not exceeded by any hardships experience a 
in any trade organization fight in this coun. 
try. Some of the agony and privati 
endured may be inferred from the fact that 
numbers of suicides took place, mothers Ss 
and fathers, who could not live to listen to 
the cries oflittle ones for bread. 
If the general failure to accomplish’ 
ends sought by the various strikes is 
fully considered by every member of |; 
organizations, some good cannot fail 
come. Perhaps the nearest approach 1 
justice in labor strikes, to be found on t 
part of the strikers, was in, the instances 
the Jersey City and New York freight 
handlers. Yet they, too, were defeated; 
not only defeated, but in many “cases: 
denied opportunity to work after submis- — 
sion and humble requests to be taken back 
at. raga 
at the old rates. This is perhaps no 
so far as the striker is concerned, to tell of 
the disadvantage in attempting to coerct yh 
the employer into paying higher WEES 7 
during a dull season and with - -declining — 
values staring the latter in the face. And, 
again, it is quite likely that the true lesson , 
of the strikes lies further behind. .It does 
not consist in telling alone why the present 
struggle failed. It more especially teaches” 
that strikes, with rare exceptions, mean. : 
loss, and loss only, to the employer as well 
as the employed. But, of the two, capital 
will ever withstand the cost to the bette 
advantage. — 


PRIVATE BANKING INSTITU. 
TIONS. ; 
The violation of the internal reve ~ 


laws by one of the Canadian banks doi 
business in Chicago has had the pre 


back taxes. It is said that the amo 
already recovered from the delinquents 
$1,800,000. This represents practically 1 
total collection, as there is still but one 
case open, that of one of the German sav- 
ings banks of New York. PY 

The offense in this case is merely techni- 
cal, and it probably will soon be closed with: 
out any considerable payment of money. 
Many of the demands of the Revenue - u- 
reau appeared technical, and it is a stri kin oe 
illustration of the obedience of the banks t 
law that so large an amount has been pa 
into the national treasury without any | 
termined resistance, under circumstan 
which would have at least excused a p 
tracted legal contest. The large receipts 
government revenue will certainly justifi 
repeal next winter of the laws upon wh 
these tax levies were based. ' 

The private banking interest of the cou 
try is very much larger than is genera y 
supposed. By the bank statement for July 
it appears that the capital of national banks ~ 
was then $477,000,000. General Raum, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, has -e- 
cently submitted a paper at the Bankers 
Convention, at Saratoga, from which it ap- 
pears that the capital of state and private 
bankers is $222,000,000, nearly one-third 
of the gross banking capital of the country. | 
The deposits in the banks not connected 
with the national banking system seem to. 
be larger in proportion to capital than those 
of the national banks, the deposits in : 
former, according to the same authori 
having been $739,000,000, and in the latte 
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rate than the national system. 


24 4g table shows the comparison : 


Deposits, national 


1,032,000,000 £,067,000,000 35 
Deposits, state and private banks "501,000, 000, 


§01,000,000 739,000,000 238 


r from $9,500,000 to nearly $18,000,000; 


700,000 
to $43,000,000 


owner of it, 


tional banking system is so free as that. 


geous to do so. 


system. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


to render unnecessary any apology for presenting a 
review of the progress of tariff legislation in this 
ountry. 


ermanent character, and that a glance at the drift 
of legislation upon this much-vexed question cannot 
_ be without interest to the curious, and perhaps not 


ests will be affected by the disposition finally made 
of the same. 


_ Congress was the enactment of a law laying im- 
_ ports on duties and tonnage to provide a national 
revenue. Immediately after the preliminaries of 


resolved itself into a committee of the whole, the 


posed a very simple scheme of imposts. Mr, 
Hartley, of Pennsylvania, objected to a limited and 
€ partial treatment of the subject, and proposed that 
_ the committee take such measures as would tend to 
protect and promote our domestic manufactures. 
_ Mr. Madison said that it had been his view to 
x _ restrain the first essay on the subject principally to 
_ the object of revenue, and make this rather a tem- 
_ porary expedient than anything permanent. The 
debate on the subject was similar to all that have 
since succeeded, the representatives of manufac- 
turing districts steadily contending for such rates as 
would secure the domestic manufacturer against 
oreign competition, and the members from agricul- 
tural states maintaining ‘‘that commerce ought 
to be free"’ and labor and industry left at large to 
find its proper object. On the qth of July, 1789, 
the first tariff act became a law. This act was in- 
tended, as appears from its preamble, as a measure 
for the encouragement and protection: of manufac- 
tures. It was designed to be. a temporary act to 
ve the infant industries of the country a start. Its 
ation was limited to the rst of June, 1796. The 
list of dutiable articles embraced in the act was not 
tensive, and the rates of duty were low. Of the 
articles charged with ad valorem duties only one 
_ class was rated at 15 per cent., viz., carriages and 
parts thereof. The duties on other articles ranged 
from 5 to to per cent., non-enumerated articles 
be ing charged 5 per cent. Secretary Hamilton, in 
i  Feport on public credit, recommended an in- 
crease ~ of the duties on wines, spirits, teas and 
’ Bb cone In accordance with his suggestions, the 
_ act of August to, 1790, was passed, increasing the 
_ duties on the articles mentioned and on several 
others not touched upon in the report of the Secre- 
: ‘The duty upon spirits was fixed at a lower 
than that recommended by him. The average 


se of duties bead act was about 2'%4 per 
The act of March 3, 1791, repealed the 


$1,067,000,000. The state and private sys- 
‘tem is progressing, too, at a more rapid 
Stating the 
“amounts in the nearest millions, the follow- 


In- 
i 1881. 1882. crease. 
Ce Eola), national banks.......... 460,000,009 $477,000,000 17 
‘Capital’ state and private banks. 190,000, 000 222,000,000 32 


gethe deposits in private banking institu- 
ms in Massachusetts increased during the 


Kansas from $5,000,000 to nearly $8,000, - 
; in South Cardlina from $700,000 to 
; in California from $38,000,000 


ti is a curious Proninitieary upon the argu- 
ents of the opponents of the national 
nking system that every dollar invested 
these private banks can, at the will of 
be invested in national 
mks. The ‘bloated monopoly ” of the 


his entire capital of $222,000,000 could 
any day become national bank capital 
the holders of it considered it advan- 
There could scarcely be 
stronger refutation of the charge as to the 
aordinary profits of the national bank- 


OURSE OF TARIFF LEGISLATION IN 


fhe importance which the question of tariff re- 
vision in the United States has assumed, and the 
interest felt by the commercial community in the 

proceedings of the Tariff Commission, are sufficient 


It is believed that the present is a proper 
ime to consider the enactment of a tariff act of a 


without utility to those charged with the considera- 
tion of the subject, or those whose business inter- 





_ The first business which engaged the attention of 


organization, the House of Representatives having 


subject was introduced by Mr. Madison, who pro- 
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former duty on distilled spirits and substituted the 
rates proposed by Secretary Hamilton. 

On the 5th of December, 1791, the Secretary's 
celebrated report on manufactures was commu- 
nicated to the House of Representatives. In this 
much-discussed document Hamilton threw the 
weight of his talents and reputation in favor of the 
adoption of the restrictive system by the United 
States under the circumstances in which it was then 
placed. He acknowledged that, ‘if the system of 
perfect liberty to industry and commerce were the 
prevailing system of nations, the arguments which 
dissuade a country in the predicament of the United 
States from the zealous pursuit of manufactures 
would doubtless have great force. It will not be 
affirmed that they might not be permitted, with few 
exceptions, to serve as a rule of national conduct. 
In such a state of things each country would have 
the benefit of its own peculiar advantages to compen- 
sate for its deficiencies or disadvantages."" Further 
on he admitted that, ‘in a case in which opposite 
considerations are pretty equally balanced, the 
option ought perhaps always to be in favor of leay- 
ing industry to its own direction.” It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon this able state paper at any length, 
however, for the reason that its conclusions and 
arguments have been rendered familiar by the 
speeches and writing of those interested in maintain- 
ing the principle of government protection of domes- 
tic manufactures. From this time on the tariff was 
frequently amended, generally in the direction ot 
higher rates. In the early part of 1792 the Secretary 
asked for an addition of 2% per cent. to the duties 
upon articles rated at 5 per cent., but proposed that 
this should be only temporary, and at the same time 
stated that there was ‘‘reasonable ground for expect- 
ation that the cause for ape recourse to it would 
not be of long continuance."" In compliance with 
the Secretary's proposition, the act of May 2, 
1792, was passed. The average rate under this law 
was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 131% per 
cent., an increase of 2% per cent. over the previous 
act, and ot 5 per cent. over the act of 1789. In June, 
1794, additional duties were imposed on snuft, to- 
bacco and sugar. In January, 1795, the duties on 
certain classes of sugar and wines were increased. 
The act of March 3, 1797, besides increasing duties 
on brown sugar, tea and molasses, made a general 
advance on unenumerated articles of 2% per cent. 
In July, 1797, an additional duty of 8 cents per 
bushel was imposed on salt. The act of May 13, 
1800, again increased the duties on sugar, molasses 
and wines. An advance of 2% per cent. was made 
upon all goods paying to per cent. ad valorem, and 
an additional duty of to per cent. was laid on all 
goods imported in foreign vessels. The act of 
March 26, 1804, imposed an additional duty of 2% 
per cent. on all goods then paying an ad valorem 
duty, and an addition of 10 per cent. to that addi- 
tional duty on goods imported in foreign vessels. A 
table of the amounts collected for duties during the 
period from 1791 to 1804 shows a pronounced in- 
crease, though not without some fluctuations. The 
average ad valorem rate of duty from 1791 to and in- 
cluding 1797 was 13.92 per cent. The average rate 
from 1798 to 1800, inclusive, was 18.70 percent. The 
average for the period 1801-1804 was 22.64 per cent. 
From this it will be seen that the manufactures of 
the country had not yet emerged from that condition 
in which the active support of the government was 
necessary to their existence. 

The events arising out of the general European 
war contributed to strengthen and extend the policy 
of protection upon which the government had en- 
tered. The United States, as being the chief neutral 
carrier, had incurred the hostility af the principal 
belligerents. Both England and France, in their 
efforts to injure each other, inflicted great injury on 
American commerce. Some incidents of the war 
excited great indignation in the United States, and 
none so much as the system of impressment pur- 
sued by England. The Non-Importation act of 
1805 was passed with the design of forcing England 
to give up impressment. ‘The decrees and orders 
in council, promulgated with the object of prohibit- 
ing neutral trade with the enemy, brought about in 
1807 the embargo measure. This unpopular act 
was repealed in little over a year, and non-inter- 
course acts followed as substitutes, until finally war 
was declared in 1812. 

On July 1x, 18722, the bill imposing an additional 
duty of 100 per cent. on imported goods, wares and 
merchandise received the signature of the President. 
Tt was provided that the measure should continue in 
force till the expiration of one year after the conclu- 
sion of peace, and no longer; and that the addi- 
tional duties levied should be collected on all such 
goods, wares and merchandise as had been pre- 
viously imported. 

The act of February 5, 1816, continued the double 


duties imposed by the act of 1812 until June 30, 1817. 
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The period from 1804 to 1816 is an unsatisfactory 
one in which to observe the working of the tariff.- It 
was a time of commercial hostility, which finally cul- 
minated in actual war. The course of our foreign 
trade was checked and disordered, not only by the 
restrictions imposed by Congress in the tariff, but 
also by actual encounters on the sea, blockades, 
embargoes and non-intercourse acts. The average 
rate during this period was 27.49 per cent. The 
rate, however, varied greatly. In one year, 1813, 
under the pressure of the double war duties of the 
tariff of 1812, the percentage reached 69.03; in 1815 
it sunk to 6.84. The amount collected for duties in 
1813 was a little over $13,000,000; in the next year 
a little less than $6,000,000 were collected. The 
total imports in 1810 were $85,406,009 ; in 1814, $12,- 
965,000 ; in 1815, $113,041,274. During the period 
between 1805 and 1815 manufactories of various 
kinds were established in the United States to sup- 
ply the want caused by the disturbance of foreign 
exchange, growing out of the war. A great deal of 
capital had in consequence been employed in man- 
ufactures, Factories were erected in considerable 
numbers. Manufacturers were prosperous, and the 
prices of manufactured articles ruled high. In 1814 
specie payments were suspended by the banks. A 
paper-money period followed, when prices rose 
higher than ever. The tariff act of April 27, 1816, 
was largely a result of the circumstances just men- 
tioned. It was vigorously supported by Mr. Clay, 
who appeared as the advocate of ‘‘a thorough and 
decided protection to home manufactures by ample 
duties." Calhoun's argument, that the manufac- 
tures would be needed in case of war, had great 
weight at the close of a war in which supplies from 
abroad had been cut off. The tariff increased the 
number of articles charged with a specific duty, and 
adopted the minimum principle (which fixed a mini- 
mum value upon which duties were calculated where 
the original cost was in fact less than such mini- 
mum). ‘The ad valorem duties under this act ranged 
from 7% to 30 per cent. 

In 1816 the English exported large quantities of 
manufactured goods to the United States, and in 
the following year the manufacturers complained of 
distress. A determined and eager advocacy of the 
doctrine of protection was commenced, and con- 
tinued for a decade and a half. Some amendments 
were adopted in 1818 and 1819. In 1820 an effort 
was made for a further increase; but, Monroe's elec- 
tion being a certainty,. the attempts were fruitless, 
and no new act was passed until 1824. Under the first 
four years of the Calhoun tariff, as that of 1816-24 has 
been called, the average ad valorem rate on free and 
dutiable goods was 26.52. [It may be said here that 
before 1820 the free merchandise cannot be distin- 
guished from the dutiable, and the percentages are 
calculated on the total imports, dutiable and free.] 
The average rate during the years 1821-24, inclusive, 
calculated upon returns of dutiable imports alone, 
was 36.88 per cent., a considerable increase over 
that under the earlier tariffs. But it soon appeared 
that the assistance of the government had not yet 
been liberally enough extended to the manufacturers. 

On the oth of January, 1824, the Committee on 
Manufactures reported a bill proposing further in- 
crease of duty in the interest of protection. Ground 
was taken that the tariff of 1816 was inadequate, and 
that under it many of the newly-created manufac- 
tures had begun to disappear. Mr. Clay remarked 
that thousands of petitions for the action of Congress 
had come up to the House, setting forth a picture of 
great distress. Mr. Webster vigorously opposed 
the reasoning of the friends of the bill. The bill was 
materially modified in the Senate. Duties were 
increased on any manufactures of glass, hemp, 
iron, steel, wool and woolen manufactures. The 
duties were specific, minimum, compound and 
ad valorem. The duties of the latter class ranged 
from 12 to 50 per cent. Under this, the so-called 
Clay tariff, during the years 1825-28, inclusive, the 
average ad valorem rate on dutiable merchandise was 
50.28 per cent., a large increase upon the average 
under the previous tariff. The amounts, both of 
imports and of duties, show an increase, though 
there was a considerable falling off in the first year, 
1825, 

Political elements now began to enter into the 
tariff question, and the attitude of leaders began 
to change. In 1826 the woolen manufacturers of 
Boston petitioned for more protection. In 1827 a 
bill to raise duties on wool and woolens was tabled 
by the casting vote of Calhoun. In July, 1827, the 


tended to prove that, although the country generally 
was prosperous, the manufacturers were in great dis- 
tress. Another tariff bill, based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Manufacturers’ Convention at Harris- 
burg, was passed in May, 1828. There was great 
opposition to the passage of this bill, especially among 
the southern members. They loaded the bill with 
objectionable features in its passage through Con- 
gress. This is the famous ‘ bill of abominations.” 
The occasion was notable for Webster's conversion 
to the support of the policy of protection. Duties 
were raised on wool, iron, hemp and molasses. 
The duties were specific, minimum, compound and 
ad valorem, as under the act of 1824. The ad 
valorem duties ranged from 20 to 50 per cent. Under 
the ‘‘woolen"’ tariff of 1828 the average ad valorem 
rate on dutiable goods was 51.55 per cent., the high- 
est yet reached. This act was the most extreme the 
government had yet taken in the interests of the 
manufacturers. It did not, however, satisfy the 
protectionists at the north. In the south the feel- 
ing against the act was intense and bitter. The 
bill and the amendments to it in 1832 were the im- 
mediate occasions of the nullification movement in 
South Carolina. We must, however, pass over the 
events growing out of the contention, only remark- 
ing that the opposition of South Carolina torced a 
reduction of the tariff as a compromise of the diffi- 
culty. On the rath of February, 1833, Mr. Clay 
introduced his celebrated compromise bill, to modify 
the various previous acts on the subject. He said 
that his first object was to protect the tariff, and his 
next to provide for a gradual! reduction of duties. 
The main feature of the bill was a gradual reduc- 
tion every alternate year until 20 per cent. 
reached. Under the compromise tariff the ad 
valorem rate on dutiable merchandise gradually de- 
clined, though with some fluctuations. The aver- 
age rate during the period covered by it was 35.08 
per cent. 

The years from 1837 to 1842 were years of finan- 
cial depression. They were also the years during 
which, under the compromise bill, the rates of 
duty were lowest. It was thought on the part of 
many that the low tariff had some connection with 
the hard times. It was under these circumstances 
that the tariff act of August 30, 1842, was passed, 
This act, following the precedents of 1824 and 1828, 
imposed specific, minimum, compound and ad 
valorem duties. The latter class of duties ranged 
from I to 50 percent. This act continued in opera- 
tion nearly four years. It appears from the returns 
of imports and duties under this, the ‘ Whig” 
tariff, so called, that the average ad valorem rate on 
dutiable goods during the years 1843-46 was 33-46 
per cent., a decline from the high rate that had ob- 
tained since 1824. 

In March, 1845, the control of the government 
passed from the Whigs, On December 3, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Robert J. Walker, presented 
a report, which has been considered as holding the 
same relation to the free-trade side of the tariff ques- 
tion as that of Mr. Hamilton does to the opposite 
side. In this report Mr. Walker laid down the fol- 
lowing principles as the bases of his suggestions in 
regard to a revision of the tariff: 

That no more money should be collected than 
is necessary for the wants of the 
economically administered. 

2. That no duty be imposed on any article above 
the lowest rate which will yield the largest amount 
of revenue. 

3. That below such rate discrimination may be 
made, descending in the scale of duties, or, for im- 
perative reasons, the article may be placed in the list 
of those free from all duty, 

That the maximum revenue duty should be 
imposed on luxuries. 

5. That all minimums and all specific duties 
should be abolished, and ad valovem duties sub- 
stituted in their place, care being taken to guard 
against fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and 
to assess the duty upon the actual market value. 

6, That the duty should be so imposed as to 
operate as equally as possible throughout the 
Union, discriminating neither for nor against any 
class or section. 

On July 30, 1846, a bill largely based upon the 
recommendations of the Secretary became a law. 
This tariff differed from its predecessors in this 
respect, that it was exclusively an ad valorem tariff. 
It rejected the scheme of specific and compound 
duties, which were features of the tariffs of 1824 and 


Was 


government, 


Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Manu-| 1828. Under the Walker tariff dutiable articles 
factures and the Mechanic Arts called a convention | were arranged in eight schedules, taxed, respect- 


to meet at Harrisburg. The convention recom- 
mended more protection for wool, woolens, hemp, 
iron, steel and glass. At the ensuing session of Con- 
gress the taking of evidence as to the state of manu- 
factures was recommended by the Committee on 
Manufactures. The evidence subsequently taken 


ively, at 100, 40, 30, 20, 15, 19 and 5 percent. The 
bill as originally reported was a peace measure, 
but as amended by the Committee of Ways and 
Means it became a measure fo raise revenue for 
the war with Mexico, then recently begun, ‘The 
passage of the bill was attended with a degree of 
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excitement such as had scarcely been felt since 
1832. The average rate on dutiable merchandise 
during the existence of this tariff was 26.22 per 
cent.—slightly lower, it will be seen, than that 
under the tariff of 1816, and considerably lower 
than the average under any of the tariffs between 
1816 and 1846. ‘The importations and the revenue 
derived from them largely increased during the 
years between 1846 and 1857 In fact, they more 
than doubled. Very little of ay fluctuation notice- 
able under the former systems was apparent. Under 
these favorable circumstances a large surplus accu- 
mulated in the Treasury. In order to effect a reduc- 
tion of the revenue the act of March 3, 1857, was 
passed, which, without departing from the general 
character of the act of 1846, greatly reduced the 
rates on dutiable articles and added many classes 
of imports to the free list. The average rate under 
the tariff of 1857 was 20.12 per cent. on dutiable 
imports. ‘The imports were diminished in amount 
by reason of the financial depression of 1857, and, 
in consequence of this and of the decrease in the 
rate of duty under the late tariff, the revenue was 
considerably less in 1858 than in the preceding 
year. The years 1859 and 1860, however, showed 
an increase. 

In the spring of 1860 Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, 
reported a bill to revise the tariff, which nearly a 
year later became a law. This act provided for a 
general increase of duties, and reintroduced the 
specific and compound duties which had been re- 
jected from the tariffs of 1846 and 1857. It remained 
in operation only a few months, and was superseded 
on the 5th of August, 1861, by a new act to meet the 
demand for revenue caused by the outbreak of the 
This latter act did not differ materially from 
the former in character. It increased the duties on 
many articles, however. These remarks apply 
generally to the numerous acts passed during the 
civil war period. On December 24, 1861, an act 
was passed increasing the duties on tea, coffee and 
sugar. Duties on imports were temporarily in- 
creased by the act of July 14, 1862. A joint resolu- 
tion of April 29, 1864, raised the duties on all imports 
50 per cent. for sixty days, which regulation. was 
continued by a subsequent resolution to July 1, 1864. 
On the 30th of June, 1864, another bill to increase 
duties became a law. This act was amended by the 
act of March 3, 1865, which further enhanced the 
duties on many articles. During the next year 
some further amendments of the tariff were made, 
though not of sufficient importance to call for par- 


war. 


ticular mention, 

On March 2, 1867, a tariff act was passed based 
on the recommendations of a wool manufacturers’ 
convention, held at Syracuse. This act largely in- 
creased the duties on manufactures of wool. Further 
amendments of the tariff were made during this and 
the two following years. Finally the war period of 
tariff legislation was closed by the act of July 14, 
1870, which reduced duties on tea, coffee, sugar, 
spices, wines, spirits, fruits, opium and a few mis- 
cellaneous articles. The duties on the chief staple 
articles were generally retained. 

A notable increase of the average rate of duty on 
dutiable articles characterizes the period we have 
just touched upon, The average rate for the years 
1862-64, inclusive, was 35.07 per cent. ; from 1865 to 
1870, inclusive, the average was 47.52 percent. The 
act of May 1, 1872, removed the duties on tea and 
coffee. By the act of June 6, 1872, the duties on a 
great variety of articles were reduced, and many 
others were placed on the free list. The tariff was 
again revised and codified at the general revision of 
the statutes in 1874. The average ad valorem rate 
on dutiable merchandise under the present tariff, 
from 1875 to 1881, inclusive, was 43.63—higher, itwill 
be seen, than any but the exceptional Clay tariff of 
1824, the ‘‘woolens”’ tariff of 1828, and the tariff of 
the civil war period. 

From a comparative statement of the rates of 
duties and imposts in the special report of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in 1874, on the cus- 
toms tariff legislation of the United States, it appears 
that 234 enumerations were made in the tariff acts 
during the period between 1789 and 1816. In the 
acts passed during the period embracing the Calhoun 
tariff of 1816 and the Whig tariff of 1842, the number 
of enumerations is 821. In the existing tariff there 
are enumerated about 1,500 articles. 


BUCKET-SHOPS. 

Right or left, or which hand is it in, is a familiar 
children’s game of chance, in which by a ‘lucky 
guess"’ one of the embryo gamesters wins, or by a 
miscalculation of the changes from hand-to-hand, he 
loses. In nowise does the play of the ordinary specu- 
lator in railroad shares différ from the boyish game, 
save that the stake risked is larger. The small 
dabblers in stocks bet their money upon the advance 
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or the decline of a price blindly, having no basis 
upon which to operate but the one that imagination 
creates. Their calculations are as simple as those 
they employed when playing “‘ right or left” as boys. 
Experienced operators on Wall street say that nine 
out of ten people, or go per cent. of those who gam- 
ble in stocks, fail to ‘‘ guess correctly”’ and are, 
therefore, losers in the game. Based upon this 


-enormous percentage of false calculations, a pecu- 


liar business has sprung into existence—that of 
bucket-shops. These places are interesting as 
psychological studies, because founded upon the 
miscalculations, the cupidity and the passion for 
play of humanity. The patrons of these places them- 
selves supply the capital against which they play. In 
other words, one hundred customers of a bucket-shop 
in a day buy ten imaginary shares each of market 
stocks at $1 a share, making a total of $1,000 paid 
to the shop in advance and in full. Considered as 
bought at a1 per cent. rise, and following the rule 
of experience as to chances, ten customers gain, 
commissions deducted, $175, while ninety customers 
are ‘wiped out.” The profit of the proprietor of 
the shop is $825. 
safely bridge over the calamitous days when the 
rule is reversed, and which occur at intervals. It is 
related by the bookkeeper of a prominent bucket-shop 
that in one day the losses of the establishment aggre- 
gated $30,000, yet the profits at the end of the week 
netted $18,000. , 

Less than two years ago some twenty bucket- 
shops were in operation in New York. A number 
of them were conducted by mere adventurers. All 
gave extraordinary risks, and, as a consequence, 
failures in this precarious business were of daily 
occurrence. It is asserted that they always failed 
when heavy losses were to be met, and the assertion 
bears truth upon its face, from the fact that they 
generally reorganized after such failures, settling 
with holders of their ‘‘tickets’’ at a nominal per- 
centage on the dollar. ‘Their offenses against busi- 
ness probity became so great that the New York 
Stock Exchange made warfare against them, com- 
pelling the Western Union Telegraph Company to 
remove their ‘' tickers’’ from the obnoxious shops. 
The proprietor of the leading bucket-shop had 
obtained a ticker before the cast-iron agreement 
controlling their lease had been adopted, and by the 
decision of the courts was enabled to retain the 
instrument, which he still holds. The remainder of 
the bucket-men were compelled to substitute the 
telephone for the ticker; but frequent interruption 
of communications, arising from various causes, 
led to its abandonment. ‘Then messenger boys 
were employed, but the ‘‘scalpers'’ were fleeter 
than the boys, and would conclude advantageous 
transactions and mulct the bucket-men before the 
arrival of the boys with the quotations. To these 
unhappy conditions the bucket-shops finally suc- 
cumbed, with the exception of fhe one sustained by 
the courts. Latterly others have sprung up, and at 
present half a dozen may be found in various locali- 
ties, and all apparently doing a prosperous busi- 
ness. How they obtained and continue to hold the 
tickers is not explained. 

In order to clearly define the methods of business 
carried on by the bucket-shops, let it be supposed 
that A. B. Dupe goes to The New York Stock 
Company (Limited), on Board street, to invest in 
Lake Shore. As a preliminary he fills out a blank, 
which reads as follows: 


PURCHASE ORDER. 
Buy 10 shares L. S. at 105. 
$10. (Signed) A. B. DUPE. 
He pays the $10 and receives a “‘ ticket 
as under: 


” worded 


NEW YORK, August 25, 1882—2.45 P. M. 


Mr. Dupe, in consideration of $10 received, can 
buy of The New York Stock Company (Limited), 
if called for before the stock sells x per cent. below 
or TWO per cent. above contract price, 10 shares 
1,59. 8t £05; 


(Signed) _E. W. Topp, 


Treasurer. 

This is a I per cent. transaction, and Mr. Dupe, 
if he guesses correctly, makes $10, less commission. 
Had he wished a 2 per cent. transaction, now the 
limit, he would have deposited $20, and as winner 
would make $20, less commission. The striking 
point of the whole transaction, however, is that the 
bucket-shop proprietor adds his commission to the 
market price of the stock at the time the order is 
given, which materially lessens his liability to loss, 


and correspondingly cripples the buyer's chance of 


winning. There is no transfer of stock, the trans- 
action being simply a bet. A commission is charged 
each way, % per cent. for buying and % per cent. 
for selling, or % per cent. in all. To illustrate: 
Mr. Dupe buys Lake Shore at 105. The market 
price at the time of buying is 104%, to which is 
added ¥ per cent., the commission charged, making 


the contract price really 1043. The stock there- 
fore must go to 10534 before 1 per cent., or the $10, 
is won. 
wiped out. 
in favor of the bucket-shop stands as 3 to 4. 
orders for the sale of shares the commission of 4 
per cent. is deducted from the market price, with a 
resulting ratio of 3 to 4 in favor of the shop. 
transactions in ‘‘puts and calls, 


‘« guesses " 
spread" is given on a fluctuating stock, and the 
buyer wins if the contract price either advances or 
declines 2 per cent. 
a certain stock will rise or fall 2 per cent. within a 
designated number of days. 


Vhese large gains enable him to | 


teresting place. 
busy clerks, 
blackboard on which are listed the stocks dealt in. 














If the stock declines to 10334 Mr. Dupe is 
By this ingenious method the betting 
In 


In 
" “spreads” and 
‘‘ straddles" the bucket-shop bets evén against the 
and charges no commission. A 


A ‘‘straddle"’ allows a bet that 


The danger point to be apprehended in the 


bucket-shop business comes from a concerted and 
sustained movement of either the bulls or the bears. 
To these forces the financially weak concerns suc- 
cumb, but those with sufficient capital hedge their 
lossés in a simple and effective way. For instance, 
if a hundred buyers at a bucket-shop give orders 
aggregating 1,000 shares for Jersey Central, which 
is steadily advancing, the proprietor immediately 
buys 1,000 shares of the mentioned stock at the 
regular board, through a broker, and, pitting his 
purchase against his sale, comes out evenhanded. 


Regular brokers, clerks and office boys who pick up 


points from the deals of their employers, and the 
scalpers, frequently raid the bucket-men, much to the 
discomfiture of the latter. 
however, and are, without apology, denied the priv- 
ileges of the shops. 


They are soon marked, 


The interior of a bucket-shop is a quiet and unin- 
At a desk on one side are several 
At the end of the room is a huge 


Under the name of each stock is posted the last 


quotation of the preceding day and the morning 
opening price, followed by the fluctuations of the 
day, on slips, which are properly placed by a marker 
as they are announced by the monotonous ticker. 
In front of the blackboard, standing or sitting, are 
from fifty to one hundred men scanning the record. 


They are a motley group, composed of decayed 


merchants and men about town, shabbily and well 


dressed sporting men, narrow-breasted clerks, fledg- 


ling brokers, seedy curbstone operators, scalpers 


and lame ducks—a hungry-eyed gathering of men of 
small means and ardent hopes. Of these frequent- 
ers, perhaps one-third are bucket-shop runners. 
These pseudo brokers are employed by people who 
do not care to visit the shop, and especially by 
female investors. For their services they receiv 
five cents a share on all transactions. They claim 
to be successful guessers, but, strangely, seldom bet 
heavily on their own account. 

Two bucket-shops, one on Fourteenth street and 
one on Twenty-fourth street, are elegantly fitted up, 
and are principally patronized by women. Female 
investors are numerous, and are said to be enthusi- 
astic gamblers. It is reasonable to expect that the 
number of better bucket-shops will increase, since 
they are respectably carried on, and under the pre- 
vailing strict limitation as to ventures, The course 
pursued renders their business as legitimate as any 
connected with stock gambling. Also, as long as 
small investors exist, whose judgments are utterly 
at variance with results, unprincipled men will 
probably run bucket-shops by devious methods and 
thrive upon the miscalculations of their fellow-men. 


BRITISH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN 1882. 
The British Board of Trade returns for July and 


_the seven months ended therewith have been made 


public. The exhibit for July is a fairly satisfactory 
one except as to imports. For the seven months of 
the ended July 31 the imports are regarded as mak- 
ing the better showing. Shipments of manufactures 
and produce from the United Kingdom are valued 
at £139,653,508, against £129,738,364 exported in 
seven months of 1881, and £127,904,315 in 1880, the 
increase being 7.6 per cent. over 1881 and 9.2 per 
cent. over 1880. An examination of the tables of 
exports shows that there has been a decided falling 
off in shipments of cotton yarns and piece goods, 
jute piece goods, and other important articles. 
There was an increase in the shipments of cotton to 
India, but to Germany, Holland, Egypt, China, 
Hong Kong, the west coast of Africa, and some 
South American countries, the exports were much 
less than in seven months of 1881. This recalls re- 
cent consular and other reports concerning the suc- 
cessful competition of American with English cot- 
tons, notably in China and South America. Cer- 
tainly the gains in exports of cotton goods to 
those countries in connection with the loss in trade 
there to English manufacturers. is significant, 
if not absolutely confirmatory of the reports re- 


ferred to. 
grown some, but the falling away in shipments 
worsteds quite offsets this gain. The United S 
England's best customer for jute goods and lin 
has been buying more of the latier and less of 
former during 1882, to an extent quite apparent 


maintained. 


dom during seven months of 1882 is £241,478,29 29 
against £230,964,920 in a like portion of 1881, ; 
£244,613,348 in 1880. The percentage is 4.6 g1 
than in 1881, 
‘balance of trade,” which is so much dreaded b 
some writers when found on the side of purch 
has varied as follows during seven months 
year named: 


Tem porte, tecfereie nis ce Pg 
Exports. spac tery ed 


have generally increased. 
fallen off 7.8 per cent., hemp 8 per cent., 7 


Nearly all the, manufacturedeseaaa panes 
abroad were likewise received in larger am 
There was, however, a decrease of £47,000 


value of imports of vegetable and animal oils, 
£124,100 in silks, stuffs and ribbons. The 
imports during July were, of course, not quite up 


by imports of the same from India and Russia, = 
total value of the imports of articles of food for seven 

























































































The exports of British woolens | 


the Board of Trade returns. Iron and steel 
machinery have -increased, and prices aig at 


The total value of imports into the United 


but 1.3 less than in 1880. — 


£230 
eae 
Excess imports, S101,824,786 ,824,786 £101,226,556 


The imports, as indicated by the total value si 
Lead, however, 


£244) 
127, 


per cent., and tobacco 25.5 per cent. in qua 


value of cotton goods received, of £304,300 


the level of 1881, although the defficiency in rece 
of wheat from the United States was quite mad&¢ 


months was £89,569,900, or £310,700 only in ex 
of the same fora like period in 1881. Thedec 
receipts of food and food are were of baco ! 


were of wheat, raw sugar, live anise butter, 
barley, meats, cofiee, tea and spirits. The Egyp 


probably nothing serious. 





PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS. Ss 
The production of petroleum in the United States 
has increased from a few hundred barrels in 1859 t 
27,376,461 barrels in 1881, when it formed the | 
export in point of value. The region in which 
now obtained in any considerable quantity, © 
well known, is not large. While it is not ye 
quarter of a century since this natural product 
discovered here in quantity, petroleum has giv 
rise to many products of great value in commerce a 
the arts. Its rapid and widely extended use 
illuminant shines as the most conspicuous exam 
of its usefulness. It is only necessary to be remind 
that American oil is shipped to the East Ind 
to Egypt, the Holy Land, to China, Japan, Eu 
pean countries, to South America, Mexico, 
elsewhere, to feel the full force of this. A com 
parison of the retail price of refined oil to-da 
15c. or 20c. a gallon, with the cost of sperm oil c 
camphene twenty-two or twenty-three years a 
$z1@$1.50 per gallon, will render apparent on 
material advance gained through the discovery of 
the Pennsylvania oil wells. The production 
petroleum has gone on increasing quite ste 
since the war. Beginning with 1871 the aren ¢ 
daily outturn has been: 
rie: 


duction of petroleum during eleven years past. 
current year began with numerous predictions t 
after an average daily production of 75,000 be 


barrels, it would be fair to presume that the ma 
mum production had practically been reached ; 
increasing consumption would tend to absorb | 
whole output and make its way slowly toward | e 
tanks holding the stored product. ‘ Dollar oil 

was threatened, and holders of the commodity beg : 
to look pleasant. The Warren district had not he 
been discovered. Within a few months the Mys 
wells spoiled this dream of the oil speculators, brol 
the market, and ran up the production from 75,¢ 
barrels to almost 100,000 barrels in twenty: 
hours. The consequences of this new find, th 
crease in stocks and daily excess over and abov 
existing daily wants of the world, have been o 
in previous issues of this journal. 
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_ When, however, the numerous uses, other than 
affording light, to which petroleum and petroleum 
products are put are considered, the discovery of 
new and abundant fields of oil cannot bring uncom- 
_fortable feelings to those who are not ‘ carrying”’ 
the commodity. ‘The leading petroleum products 
are twenty-two in number, besides which there are 
c thers, or rumors of others, in the train of which 
any may follow. The class first mentioned is as 
follows : 


1. Rigoline. 12. Lubricating grease. _ 
2, Gasoline. 13. Paraffine lubricating oils, 
Coated 14. Paraffine wax, 114° & others. 


Petroleum tar. 
Petroleum coke. 
Fertilizing product. 


a eee 15. 
5. Refined oil, 300°. ¥6. 
6. Refined oil, oe &? bay: 





. Refined oil, 150°. 18, Oil gas. 
Refined oil, 112-110°, 19. Gas oil. 
Lubricating oil, natural. | 20. Cosmoline. 


Vaseline. 


Lubricating oil, manuf'’d. | 21. 
Carboline. 


_ Lubricating oil, cylinder. | 22. 
Rigoline, which is very volatile, is used princi- 
pally by surgeons to deaden the sensibility of the 
nerves during surgical operations. Benzine is a 
tillation from petroleum, having a specific gravity 
from 80° to 63° Beaumé. It cannot be frozen, 
evaporates at all temperatures, giving off a 
por which is dangerously inflammable. It is not 
good a solvent of asphaltum as benzole, a distil- 
tion from coal tar. It is largely employed in the 
ts for making varnishes, paints, etc. It is also 
1 in that it readily dissolves fats, animal and 
5 egetable oils, and will remove grease stains from 
cloth. Naphtha, varying but slightly from benzine, 
well known as to its uses. - Of the refined oils the 
o° fire-test is used on steamships and railway 
ears. The 175° test is principally used in locomo- 
tive headlights. The 150°, 112° and 110° are vary- 
_ ing qualities of the oil used for ordinary illumination. 
The lubricating oil industry is a most important one, 
and is widely extended. ‘There are many varieties. 
The leading ones are the natural black, manufac- 
_ tured black, and strained cylinder lubricants. The 
first is of 28° specific gravity. The manufactured 
7 employs the natural, which is reduced in a vacuum, 
and by different patent processes, without carbon- 
izing or oxydizing it. These vary from the quality 
used on axles of railway cars to that which is 
strained, a finer grade. The paraffine lubricating 
oils are prepared from the residuum of petroleum 
ey. different distillations and other processes, and 
_are used on engines and spindles. The extent of the 
“industry i in paraffine oils may be inferred from the 
fact that nine-tenths of the engines of the country are 
lubricated with them. The manufacture of paraffine 
forms another industry of importance. The best 
quality melts at 140°. This is used for making arti- 
- ficial flowers and other special purposes known only 
to those employing it. Druggists order it liberally, 
and sell it in quantity to purchasers whose purposes 
are not necessarily thereby explained. Paratftine of 

136° melting point is mostly employed to make 
candles, and is sold to laundries, where it takes the 
; ‘place of beeswax on the flatirons to give the fine 
gloss to shirts, for which heavy wash bills are toler- 
ated. Petroleum tar isa first residual of the refining 
process, and is a concentration of the carbon and 
getable matter inpetroleum. Coke from petroleum 
isa novel and valuable product, and is obtained 
from the tar. It is black, ‘‘as hard as rock,’’ and, if 
burned in a grate, will last ‘‘ten times as long as 
coal coke.”’ Its value is for fuel for the stills in oil 
refineries. After treating petroleum with sulphuric 
acid in order to bleach it, a thick, black sub- 
stance, something like molasses in consistency, is 
_ deposited. This is rich in carbon and vegetable 

matter. It is used for fertilizing the soil, and is 
highly esteemed for that purpose. Oil gas, as is well 
known, is commonly manufactured by forcing air 
through gasoline, the air taking up sufficient carbon 
_ to render it an illuminant. Thereis also a natural oil 
¥ gas found in the oil regions. It has been extensively 
_ employed there as an illuminant, and of late a com- 
‘pany has been formed to extend its use. Gas oil, a 
thick residual product, is used in several instances in 
’ the manufacture of an illuminating gas, the most 
‘successful probably being the process in use at the 
custom house at Richmond, Va. Cosmoline and 
vaseline, practically the same products, though dif- 

ferent manufactures, are well-known preparations 
for toilet purposes. The commercial name for them 
- is petroleum jelly. Carboline is also a preparation 
involving some of the products of petroleum, and is 
sold as a hair tonic or some kindred purpose. 
os nthracine, the base of many of the so-called coal 
: colors, familiarly known as aniline colors, is 
aii. nmonly prepared from coal tar by the chemists 
_ attached to the English, German, Swiss and French 
houses where the new dye tints are made. From 
anthracine is produced alizarine, used largely in 
printing calicoes, and also for dying to a small 
extent. A ‘popular notion has prevailed for some 
time that anthracine is being manufactured from 
petroleum tar in the countries named, but it is 
not possible to atieias one’s self of the truth 
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of it. The preparation of the coal tar colors 
at the different factories are trade secrets, and 
are- well kept. Chemists attached to aniline 
dye importing houses in New York are loth to 
express any opinion on this subject, but long and 
patient canvassing induced several to admit a 
suspicion that foreign dye-house chemists are in 
possession of the secret of making anthracine and 
perhaps other dye bases from petroleum products. 
If this is true, it forms a new and important industrial 
demand for the oil, and one which will soon reach 
very large proportions. ‘‘ Petroleum" soaps are 
said by experts to be such in name only. Consid- 
erable money has been spent in an endeavor to 
make soap from petroleum, but, so far as can be 
learned, without success. Petroleum as fuel has 
been satisfactorily used both in the United States 
and abroad, notably on the steamers on the Cau- 
casian and Black seas. Wherecoal can be obtained 
at anything like fair prices, however, it is doubtfu, 
if petroleum will supplant it as a fuel on railways 
or in the industries, owing to the difference in cost 
in favor of coal on the basis of like results as to 
heat obtained. The above comprise the leading 
uses to which petroleum has been put. The varie- 
ties of some of the manufactured products preclude 
enumeration. ‘Thus it is stated that there are over 
twenty different kinds of petroleum grease manu- 
factured and used as lubricants. The value of the 
petroleum industries can hardly be approximated in 
dollars and cents. The market value of the crude 
product, as taken from the wells in the United 
States during the five years ended January r last, 
will give an approach to a basis only : 








Production, Average value, Value crude 
barrels, per barrel, production. 
13,135) ror <5: * $31,788,321 
15,163, 18,044,431 
19,741,736 a 8574 16,950, 2 
132,4 0.94% 24,695, 14 
27,376,401 0.8578 22,070,843 
IOI, 549,687 $113,548,999 


About 78 per cent. of this quantity, refined, becomes 
uluminating oil, which at its average yearly price 
will represent an added value; about 12 per cent. 
naphtha, 4 per cent. residuum, and 6 per cent. in- 
condensible gases form the remainder. From the 
residuum we have seen what a variety of products 
are obtained. 

The outline given above clearly shows that the 
world must continue to have petroleum or its equiva- 
lent. The exhaustion of the Pennsylvania fields, 
while it is feared by some, does not, however, 
promise to stagnate the lines of trade and industry 
which depend on petroleum. New York, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and California 
are known to possess oil territory, and it cannot-now 
be said how large or small the capacity of any of it 
is. Abroad, Russia and Germany are developing 
oil lands of which the possessors know but little as 
to the future. Near Buenos Ayres, in Argentine 
Republic, new, and it is stated heavy, oil deposits 
have recently been discovered. In short, the prac- 
tical monopoly of the production of petroleum by 
the United States is probably a matter of time only. 
When the oil reserves here run dry there will be no 
reason to believe that the wants of the world cannot 
be supplied. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The monotony of the long series of pleas by 
manufacturers for increase of the tariff rates on 
articles in which, they were interested was rather 
sharply broken by the appearance of Mr. J. B. 
Sargent before the Tariff Commission, on Tuesday 
last. Mr. Sargent is a member of a New Haven 
firm of hardware manufacturers. He said that an 
active business experience of forty years, thirty of 
which had been occupied in manufacturing, and an 
examination and comparison Of the methods, facil- 
ities, advantages and disadvantages of American 
and European manufacturers, had ‘convinced him 
that the United States was fully capable of taking 
and maintaining an independent position as a man- 
ufacturing nation. The fact that American manu- 
facturers were now able to sell their manufactures 
in neutral countries, against European competition, 
was evidence of what they might do if relieved of 
the present oppressive tax on foreign raw materials. 
The tariff figures had climbed upward until a wall 
had been built that not only kept out nearly all for- 
eign raw materials and manufactured goods, but kept 
nearly all American manufactured goods at home. 
The workingman, the speaker continued, needed 
no protection on his labor, provided he could get 
his food and clothing free from the high prices 
influenced or induéed by a high tariff. The laborer 
could not get protection for his labor because, when 
he tried to make a ‘‘corner” in it, importations of 
foreign labor came in without limit, and duty free. 
With raw materials and labor free of duty, and with 
freights and other expenses on a free-trade basis, 
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the manufacturer would need no protective tariff. 
Mr. Sargent is of opinion that the wages of the 
workingman are ruled not by the protective tariff, 
and not altogether by the labor of the factory, but 
that they are fixed inevitably by a man’s earnings 
on our cheap lands. The fact that wages are high 
here is due, he said, to our cheap and prolific soil, 
and not to the protective tariff. The agricultural 
laborer should not be taxed in any way in order to 
support the laborer at a factory at a high rate of 
wages. Mr. Sargent further pointed out the import- 
ance of having a variety of foreign markets in time 
of panic or depression, when customers are needed. 
It is a somewhat unusual sight—that of a manu- 
facturer appearing before a tariff commission to peti- 
tion for free-trade. 





At the annual conference of the Asséciation for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations, 
lately held in Liverpool, Eng., a number of ques- 
tions of great general interest were dealt with. A 
common form of bill of lading was adopted at the 
meeting. In the discussion upon this bill great 
dissatisfaction was expressed with the present rule 
of law, which holds the shipowner who takes posses- 
sion of goods, and agrees to carry them, responsible 
for the misconduct of his agents, this being the rule 
prevailing as to carriers on land. It was claimed 
by the shipowners that the introduction of steam and 
iron ships, and the practice of government examina- 
tion and licensing of masters of vessels, and, to a 
certain extent, the supervision of the shipping of the 
crew, should release them from the obligations now 
laid upon them. It was finally voted as the principle 
of liability that the shipowner should be held liable 
for faults of his servants in matters relating to the 
ordinary course of the voyage, such as stowage and 
right delivery of the cargo, but that he should be 
exempt from responsibility for anything coming 
under the head of ‘‘ accidents of navigation,’ even 
though the loss from these may be attributable to 
some fault of the crew. Certain of the members 
objected to the phrase, ‘‘ act of God,” and desired to 
substitute other words, but the conference, consider- 
ing that the phrase mentioned has now acquired 
through numerous decisions a well-defined meaning 
in law, voted to retain the ancient wording. 





It is to be hoped that the commissioners recently 
appointed to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with 
Mexico will be successful in establishing liberal 
commercial relations with that country. There can 
be no doubt that, with settled institutions and with 
the introduction of railroads, the building of which 
is now rapidly proceeding there, the possibilities of 
great wealth which Mexico holds within her bor- 
ders will be speedily developed. Our producers 
will find in the sister republic a near and lucrative 
market. The extent of this advantage cannot be 
easily measured just now. It will be very sensibly 
felt when seasons of depression and over-produc- 
tion come, as they have come in the past, when 
there will be a serious need of a foreign market. 
It will be interesting to observe what disposition 
will be made of the present high tariff rates upon 
commerce between the two countries. Mexico now 
imposes an average tax of 80 per cent. on American 
goods imported, and the United States levies an 
average duty of 43 1-5 percent. on Mexican products. 
Perhaps the settlement of this point may not be 
without influence upon the considerations of the 
Commission upon the general tariff question. 





California wines, their use and abuse, is made 
the subject of a free-lance article in a late issue of 
the San Francisco Chronicle. What the Chronicle 
finds most fault with is the fact that California wine- 
growers will submit to impositions being practiced 
on the consumer by the unprincipled dealer, whose 
name apparently is legion. While the Golden State 
raises annually from 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 gallons 
of wine, the consumption on the Pacific coast is so 
heavy that but 2,000,000 gallons yearly go east, 
‘the best brands being consumed at home."’ Most 
of that sent east disappears temporarily into the 
cellars of New York wine dealers, after which it 
reappears, slightly sophisticated, as superior brands 
of Bordeaux, sauterne or hock. .It is explained 
that the reason why California wines do not go to 
France to help out the diminishing vintages is that 
they would cost about 4oc. per gallon, while cheap 
Spanish and Portuguese wines can be imported 
into France at about 15c. per gallon. While the 
Chronicle claims that the best California wines are 
better than the ordinary grades of French and 
German wines, it admits the superiority of the best 
German or Bordeaux brands. Even California 
dealers disguise native wines as French, the incen- 
tive being $17 to $18 a case, in preference to $6, 
which the American juice of the grape commands 
The entire practice of using false 


labels, or permitting adulteration and sale as foreign 
goods, is characterized as against the best interests 
of the grape-grower. Itis believed that steps should 
be taken to permit the native wine to stand on its 
merits. The Chronicle does well to take up this im- 
portant matter. The facts set forth recently by the 
San Francisco correspondent of this journal re- 
garding this same subject were so startling that it 
is difficult to understand why the California wine- 
producers do not at once enter upon a determined 
line of action for the protection of native wines 
against dishonest practices. 





The Statistician of the Agricultural Bureau, at 
Washington, in connection with his August crop 
report, has this to say: 


The crop-reporting system of the Department of Agriculture, 
after a period of sixteen years of full operation, should be well 
understood. It differs from amateur, commercial and news- 
paper crop-reporting in being systematic, continuous through 
the year, covering a well-defined area, and the only one whose 
reports can possibly be correctly presented in equivalent figures, 
tabulated and reduced to ultimate results which present pre- 
cisely the real meaning of the reporters. Its reporters are 
farmers of experience, who know in January what is required of 
them in the twelve months of the year, and who prepare for 
their work with all the aids which observation, verbal inquiry 
and correspondence can furnish, Year after year they acquire 
skill, maturity of judgment and statistical acumen. They 
labor con amore to increase their own knowledge of agriculture, 
protect their pecuniary interest in sales, and advance the gen- 
eral welfare. They are at the head of a county statistical 
system, and include in their estimates the total breadth of each 
crop in that county. In McLean county, Ill., a normal corn 
crop May mean 12,000,000 bushels; in Stevens county, Minn., 
12,coo. The department system regards these quantities and 
values, while the amateur plan looks to individual reports, and 
averages the guesses of a thousand persons covering indiscrim- 
inately a farm or a state.” 


It is to be regretted that the government bureau, 
which aspires to the dignity of a department, with a 
seat in the cabinet, should feel compelled to make 
invidious comparisons with the results of private 
enterprise in reporting the crops of the country. 





From a notice in a late number of the Zxfort, 
the organ of the Central Union for Commercial 
Geography, etc., it appears that those specially in- 
terested in the North German petroleum industry 
have formed a union to obtain a protective tariff for 
all German petroleum products, through the aboli- 
tion of the present ‘‘immunity for all mineral 
oils,’ and the insposition of an import duty on for- 
eign naphtha and its products. In Russia, on the 
other hand, an export duty upon naphtha is sought 
to be obtained in order to prevent the raw material 
leaving the country without the government deriv- 
ing some benefit from it. At a meeting of delegates 
representing the naphtha industry, lately held at 
Batoum, the opinion was expressed that Russia will 
before long successfully rival the United States in 
this class of production. The belief seemed to be 
general that Batoum is destined to be the chief city 
of the Caucasian petroleum trade. ; 





The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science began its thirty-first meeting at Montreal, 
Canada, on the 23d inst. Among the subjects 
treated were: ‘‘ Chemical Literature,'’ by Professor 
H. C. Bolton, of Hartford, Ct.; ,‘‘ The Biology ot 
American Mollusks,"’ by Professor William H. Dall, 
of Washington; ‘‘ The Progress of American Miner- 
alogy,” by Professor George J. Brush, the retiring 
president of the Association; and ‘International 
Time,” by Professor Elliott. The subjects so far 
discussed do not all seem to be of immediate practi- 
cal importance, and the time has been when a notice 
of the proceedings of a scientific body would not 
be regarded as having any commercial significance. 
With each succeeding year, however, the closeness 
of the relations between science and trade becomes 
more and more marked. In-every branch of human 
industry the influence of scientific research is now 
widely felt. The publication of Liebig’s investiga- 
tions in agricultural chemistry may be said to have 
given a new direction to the economy of soil cultiva- 
tion. The successful prosecution of his idea by 
Professor Morse has annihilated distance, and so 
has communicated an impulse to commerce which 
it is not easy to overrate, and whose force is as yet 
far from spent. These are but instances, though 
striking ones, of that intimacy of connection which 
is now perceived to exist between science and trade 
in their larger relations. 


The ‘‘new company” mania which has raged in 
England during 1881 and thus far during the current 
year bids fair by the 1st of January next to present 
totals of companies formed and aggregate nominal 
capital far in excess of like results in any preceding 
twelvemonth. There were 1,520 companies launched 
in 1881 in the United Kingdom, against 1,207 in 
1880. The former total is in excess of that of any 
year since 1862. The total nominal capital repre- 
sented by the companies organized in 1881 is $1,053, 
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558,285 (reckoning $5 equal to £1), or about twenty- 
five per cent. above the total for 1880, and the largest 
aggregate recorded except in 1864, which gave birth 
to companies with $1,185,000,000 capital. During 
1882, to June 30, 861 new companies had been regis- 
tered, with an aggregate nominal capital of $641,- 
263,275. A large proportion of these, of course, 
have been electric lighting organizations, These 
figures are a striking proof of the large amounts of 
British capital seeking investment. 





It behooves housewives and others owning canary 
birds to be economical in feeding canary-seed to 
their pets during the coming year. The canary- 
seed crop is unexpectedly short. Prices, of course, 
are correspondingly high. It will be recalled, how- 
ever, that during the late short-crop, years in Eng- 
land, and last season in the United States, the press 
of the two countries foresightedly exhorted their 
readers to economy in the use of pork products and 
other luxuries dependent directly and indirectly 
upon the size of the wheat and corn harvests. The 
Ienglishman and American did as advised, and 
weathered the season, let the little birds do 
likewise, for there are but fifteen months’ supplies 
of canary-seed in the United States, and abroad the 
stores are very scanty. England is even shipping 
canary-seed to Spain—‘‘ coals to Newcastle,"’ as it 
were—and Spain and Marseilles are calling on 
Smyrna and the Levant for more canary-seed in 
vain. No can be gathered for a year. 
Holders in the United States and abroad will, there- 
fore, gently advance the price of canary bird nour- 
ishment, in all probability much more than they 
have already, before the next crop comes in. 


Now 


more 





The decline of the British silk industry is discussed 
at length by the Manchester Guardian. The de- 
cline of raw silk imports into Great Britain is very 
noticeable during late years. In 1867 the imports of 
raw silk were 5,849,648 pounds, valued at £7,556,462, 
and in 1871, 8,253,335 pounds, valued at £8,g921,589. 
Since that year these imports have steadily declined. 
In 1881 the receipts of raw silk in the United King- 
dom were but 2,904,580 pounds, valued at £2,446,- 
os1. A surprising exhibit is made in the face of this 
showing by the exports from the United Kingdom 
of silk piece goods, which are shown to have 
steadily increased of late years. In‘867 the exports 
of English silk manufactures were valued at £2,- 
914,768, in 1871 at £6,357,022, in 1880 at £7,236,- 
449, and in 1881 at £8,464,682. This anomalous 
exhibit is explained by the fact that 1871 was 
ayear of exceptionally heavy imports, and that prices 
unusually high, averaging fully 20 per cent. 
Home consumption in the 
also said to have fallen away, 
bad seasons,’’ thus leaving a surplus for ex- 


were 
above customary rates. 
United Kingdom is 


due to *' 


port, and a large proportion of the exported manu- 
factures were undoubtedly made from waste silk, and 
not that classed as raw. Meanwhile the silk man- 


ufacturers in England take from the fact 
that the woolen and cotton manufacturers have suf- 
fered likewise. 


courage 


The Paris Economiste Frangais contains an article 
which seeks to prove that Egypt's budget is not only 
a light one, but that she ‘is not oppressed by foreign 
The budget of 1882 shows estimated 
receipts, approximately, $43,750,000, and expendi- 
tures $42,250,000, and, had it not been for Arabi’s 
pranks, M. Leroy-Beaulieu thinks a good surplus 
would be shown for 1882. To show that the amount 
to be raised is not burdensome—that is—does not 
on the fellah—it is noted that 
$5,000,000 of the receipts are from the railways and 
$425,000 from" the steamboat postal service; and of 
the expenses $2,195,000 are to maintain theirrigation 
canals, without which ‘‘ Egypt would not be Egypt.” 
In short, the French writer says that the French 
budget is twenty times as large as the Egyptian, 
with but seven times the population in France 
that there is in Egypt. M. Beaulieu adds that 
France is not twenty times richer than the country 
of the Khedive. Even counting $3,400,000 annual 
tribute to Turkey and $1,000,000 interest on Suez 
canal shares, it is said that Egypt cannot be consid- 
ered otherwise than solvent. This will be enter- 
taining reading to English and French holders of 
Egyptian Unified. 


creditors.” 


come solely from taxes 





From time to time warnings have been given that 
the supply of forest trees, which was generally re- 
garded as limitless, was being so rapidly consumed 
that within a short period it would be entirely ex- 
hausted. It was to consider, among other things, 
some means of arresting the destruction that threat- 
ens these great naturai stores that the American 
Forestry Congress lately assembled in Montreal, 
Canada, The session of the congress was opened 
on Monday, August 21, A number of papers on 


subjects cognate to the main purpose of the con- 
vention were read before that body. Mr. Joseph S. 
Fay, of Massachusetts, suggested that new forest 
plantations should be made in locks of from ten to 
one hundred acres; these to be divided from each other 
by spaces ofone hundred feet. In this way,he thought, 
fires could be readily arrested. Mr. D.C. Burson, 
of Kansas, believes from personal tests that the 
Russian mulberry will become one of the leading 
trees for economic planting on the prairies in that 
region. A very practical paper was read by Mr. 
John S. Hicks, of Roslyn, N. Y., on ‘‘ The Com- 
mercial Value of Pruning.’’ He showed how a few 
judicious strokes with a knife upon a young tree 
would make the difference between a worthless 
crooked log and a straight-grained, salable piece 
of timber. An elaborate treatise on the sources ot 
the nitrogen of ‘plants was read by Professor R. C. 
Kenzie, of Michigan. Professor Caldwell, of Cor- 
nell University, read a paper on ‘‘ Maintenance 
Ratio."’ The union of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation with the American Forestry Congress was 
recommended in the report of a committee appointed 
to consider the subject, and the report was adopted. 


Harper's Magazine for September is fully up to the 
average in attractiveness. A timely and excellent 
article on the improvement of the Mississippi ap- 
pears as the serious feature of the current number. 


In the August number of the /zfernational Review, 
Mr. J. W. Soderholm, in an article on ‘‘ Bimetal- 
lism,"’ essays to demonstrate how a constant ratio 
of value between gold and silver all over the world 
may be established. In the paper entitled ‘‘An 
Urgent Legislative Duty,’ Mr. Edward T. Peters 
advocates the immediate recovery of lands hereto- 
fore granted to railroad and other corporations, and 
which have become subject to forfeiture through 
non-performance of conditions. Mr. Robert P. 
Porter contributes a paper on ‘‘ Local Government 
in England,” in which he gives a description of the 
functions of the recently-established Local Govern- 
ment Board. He concludes that the tendency of 
the great reforms in England has been in the direc- 
tion of centralization. Some interesting informa- 
tion about the history of the Suez canal and its 
present working is given by Mr. Victor M. Hollins- 
worth, and Mr. Lauren Dunlap deals with ‘‘ The 
South and Southern Questions.” 


Van Nostrand's Engineering Magazine for Sep- 
tember contains an abstract of a paper read by 
Mr. John Coleman before the Society of Arts, on 
“The Water Meter System and Water Meters.’ 
In this thoughtful and timely paper the writer calls 
attention to the enormous waste of water produced 
by the system. generally adopted in the United 
States, and justly condemns that method as extrava- 
gant. It is directly proved by the experience of 
London and Providence, Mr. Coleman states, that 
about thirty gallons per day for each person is ample 
to supply all real needs, but in consequence of the 
prevalent system (under which a price per year is 
put upon consumers, who are then allowed to draw 
all the water they choose) the quantity per person has 
risen, until now it reaches in many cities one hundred 
and fifty gallons perday. Many expedients have been 
employed to endeavor to check this enormous waste, 
but with little or no success. Mr. Coleman points 
out that the evil of this want of economy is not to 
be measured in dollars and cents. Water-works 
are depended upon to stay great fires, but it is be- 
ginning to be recognized that, should the present 
destructive waste continue, our reliance upon great 
water stores might prove a vain one, Hotels and 
large manufactories, which use large quantities of 
water, mainly in a legitimate manner, are obliged to 
pay a proportion greatly in excess of what justice 
demands, and generally more than double what 
others are paying. The cause of this waste and 
attendant injustice is that city councils do not, as 
they should, make each person pay alike for the 
quantity of water used, and so prevent any one from 
getting more than others are entitled to who pay 
the same. The remedy for these abuses is to be 
found in making users responsible by measuring 
the water used through proper water meters. 
Those who wish to waste should pay for the waste. 
The same system that has been used in respect to 
gas should be applied to water, and the change 
would be followed by the same economy. 





In the Century Magazine for September an in- 
teresting history of the application of steam to navi- 
gation is given by Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin. An 
appreciative paper on ‘‘ Ex-President Theodore D. 
Woolsey '’ is contributed by Professor George W. 
Fisher. A second paper on ‘‘The New North- 
west’’ appears over the signature of Mr. E. V. 
Smalley. In an article on ‘The War in Egypt,” 
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General George B. McClellan expresses the opinion 
that England has serious work before her in the 
East. He says that, except as a base of operations, 
the possession of Alexandria is a barren acquisition 
to the British unless they can restore its communi- 
cations with the interior. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOCIALISTIC TENDENCIES IN NEW 
ZEALAND. | 

Melbourne, Fuly r8.—Of all places in the world, 
one would not be apt to look for official com- 
munism, as the result of political evolution, in 
the Australian commonwealths. But so it is. Com- 
munism has taken root in Australia; but it is in 
the neighboring colony, New Zealand, that it has 
attained to its greatest development. Judging from 
the government proposals now before the legisla- 
ture of that country, with which we have increasing 
commercial intercourse, the time is not far distant 
when the commonest affairs of life will be regulated 
by law, under the direct supervision of public officials. 
This may appear to be a remarkable statement to 
make, but I am fully warranted by the facts in mak- 
ingit. In common with all the Australasian colonies, 
the New Zealand government controls its railroad 
and telegraph systems. The tendency in Europe is 
in the same direction, and there are many advocates 
of a similar policy in the United States. But New 
Zealand does not stop there. Its government re- 
cently bought the necessary plant in Chicago for 
establishing telephone exchanges in all the large 
towns, and these are now in successful operation, 
the tariff being much lower than in the United States. 
There has been a government life assurance, trust, 
and annuity department in New Zealand for the past 
ten years, with marked success, £50,900 ($250,000) 
being ordered distributed as a bonus on the first 
quinquennial period, upon the report of the London 
actuaries to whom the accounts of the insurance de- 
partment were submitted. The amount covered by 
life insurance policies in the government office is 
very large, the credit of the colony being pledged. 
The receipts are invested in convertible securities by 
public trust commissioners, as is likewise the case 
with the Post Office Savings Bank fund. Post office 
savings banks were established in 1867; and in 1881, 
when the population was under half a million, the 
the deposits aggregated £1,189,012; withdrawals, 
£902,195, the interest paid depositors being £42,204. 
There were 125,855 depositors in 1881. 

Now I know a great deal may be said in favor of 
goverhment life assurance, annuities and public 
trusts, also in favor of public ownership of railroads, 
telegraphs and other intelligence agencies; but that 
is not the purpose of this article. It is to emphasize 
the fact that the most conservative of all the British 
dependencies—the most English and the most pro- 
gressive—has adopted an entirely different principle 
of government control from that in vogue in the 
United States. Whereas the tendency in the United 
States is all the time toward the strengthening of 
corporate monopolies, by combination and other- 
wise, and to weaken the control of the government 
over the ordinary business pursuits of the people, 
despite the preaching of communistic doctrine, in 
New Zealand, which is the model British colony, 
the tendency is equally strong to discourage associ- 
ated enterprises and to delegate to the government 
corporate functions and the duties of trustee of all 
private estates. The divergence of policy in these 
two Anglo-Saxon countries, both having abundant 
land and water resources, and being perfectly free 
to work out their several destinies in their own way, 
is very remarkable. 

The latest proposal of the New Zealand govern- 
ment illustrates this in a peculiar way. A bill has 
been introduced -by the Colonial Treasurer to abolish 
poverty, so to speak. It is intended to establish a 
national insurance system, by means of which a 
fund would be raised to provide for the support of 
the sick and destitute, and to furnish a small annuity 
for persons over 65 years of age. Payment to this 
fund is made compulsory between the ages of 16 
and 23, and 18 and 23, respectively, upon a grad- 
uated scale, for seven and five years, the total con- 
tributions being identical in each case. There is 
no discrimination in regard to sex. Between the 
ages of 23 and 50 males only are to be taxed an- 
nually until a like amount individually is raised, as 
in the youthful schedule. 

Without going into the details, which appear to 
me to be crude, # is sufficient to ndte that, upon the 
basis of the late New Zealand census, a sum of 
47,000,000 would be raised as a charitable trust 
fund in seven years, and, of course, this would be 
cumulative every seven years. The magnitude of 
the demand, and the inequality of the tax itself, will 






































































prevent the adoption of the bill in its present shape 
but the fact that such a measure was introduced by 
a responsible ministry, composed of gentlem 
wealth and intelligence, and who are, mor 
conservative by instinct and habit, and that its p 
ciple was favorably received by a large numbe 
members, is too significant to be overlooked. 
press in many instances speak favorably of ays 
a measure analogous to this should become | 
it would practically give the control of th 
ings of the people, upon compulsion, to the ; 
ernment, placing large trust funds at its im: 
diate disposal, and creating an army of p 
ers, tax collectors, inspectors and distributo 
state charities. It would, moreover, take away 
spur to personal exertion and self-denial. Bu 
would inevitably lead to a bolder step in the line of 
establishing official communism. In time 


sioners or as employés. Its fields would be 
government hands; government machines y 
reap the harvest; government railroads would ¢ 
vey it to market to be converted into flour at 
ernment mills, and baked into loaves at goverr 
ovens, while the surplus would be ship 

Europe in government owned or subsidized sl 
and sold by resident agents of the government, 
would be charged with the transaction of all its 
mercial business. Bad as the American system 
be, and oppressive as corporate monopoli 
doubtedly are, the manhood of the people 
destroyed, as it must necessarily be under 
communism. 


NOTES FROM THE PACLFIC COAST. — 
San Francisco, August 17.—The mining st ock 
market is badly demoralized, the presence of 
the ‘‘ Bonanza kings’’ seemingly having made 
ters worse. Appearances are decidedly agai 
any revival on the merits of Comstock min 
of course there may be a bonanza if ‘th 
side’’ would only graciously show it. Inste: 
this, however, they have out another line of 
ments. For August the assessment demand 
$441,685, being half a million less than for July le 
The total for the present year up to August 31, 
$5,156,465, against $6,375,560 in 188z, $9,192,7% 
in 1880, and $10,206,900 for the first eight mon 
of 1879. It will be seen, therefore, that the mining _ 
requisitions levied upon the public are decreasing ir in 
amount. For all the practical result, outside ; 
benefits accruing to the management of the res 
ive mining corporations, the money might as 
have been dumped into the sea. Intelligently 
plied to agricultural pursuits, the money squander 
in an attempt to mine at vast depths in Ne t 
would have greatly enriched the Pacific coast z 
stimulated trade. Of course, Nevada did not abs 
all this money, but it got the lion’s share. 
and Sonora, in Mexico, now figure among 
assessment mining regions. 
’ The political campaign in California is likely 
turn upon the question of railroad discrimi 
freights and fares. The Democratic party has 
ticket in the field under an anti-monopoly flag, an an 
by the time this is printed the Republican nomina 
tions will have been made. The Central Pacifi 
Railroad, by its freight superintendent, entered 
lists in a newspaper controversy, and defended 
contract system. His argument is based upon 
assumption that the railroad is private prope 
and therefore should be managed precisely ° 


Of course, this ground is untenable, but the oui i me 
is about the same precisely as if it were a perfe ctl 
defensible position. The railroad, by discriminato 
rates, controls the business of the coast, and tam 
impossible to conduct any large wholesale concern 
with profit unless terms are made with the corpo 
tion. Its avowed object is to absorb the sea-carryin 
trade, as well as the ordinary overland traffic, and. 
will certainly succeed if one may judge from p 
happenings. I look for an anti-monopoly plank 
the Republican ticket; but, whichever party 
no change need be anticipated in the relation. 
the railroad corporation to the business and pro- 
ducing interests of the coast. Somehow, the rail 
road corporation always manages to have its own 
Way. 

The wheat harvest is turning out much bette any 
chan the most sanguine expected. The yield” } 
acre is heavier than the average of former yea 
Hop growers are jubilant at the high prices. Fru: 
will be a profitable crop. Flax is becoming me 
important annually, but is not cultivated for | 
fibre, although this might be done with gre : 
advantage. Cotton will figure as an important i 
in the resources of two or three counties in the 
future. Merced takes the lead at present, bu i 
entire San Joaquin valley should raise SOO, got ) 
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- Railroad extension is progressing in California. 
The first section of the California Southern, 126 
_ miles from San Diego to Colton, in St. Bernardino 
-. county, has been opened for traffic, having filed its 
_ freight and fare schedule with the Railroad Com- 
missioners. Passenger rates are ona basis of 5c. 
per mile. This road connects with the Southern 
Pacific at Colton, The late Mr. Tom Scott per- 
-suaded the San Diego people that he would make 
‘their port the Pacific terminus of a transcontinental 
road in opposition to the Central Pacific; it now 
oks as if the Central Pacific would control San 
iego as absolutely as it controls Sacramento. 
ork is steadily progressing on the San Joaquin & 
5 Sierra Nevada narrow gauge road, which will open 
ery valuable tract of country. Starting at tide- 
water on the south fork of the Mokolumne river, it 
ns east toward the Sierra Nevada range, traversing 
ts course a fine agricultural, lumbering and mining 
gion. ‘Thirty-five miles are open for traffic, and 
‘resources of the road are taxed to the utmost. 
\dditional engines have been ordered from the east, 
ad will be available when the new wheat is being 
andled. This road will be a great aid to the farm- 
s interests. It will likewise provide a cheap and 
dy route to the Big Trees. The construction 


Chinese Immigration act gives satisfaction. 
was a little friction at first, but the machinery 
work smoothly when the law is better under- 
od. I perceive that a question has been or is 
likely to be raised east, touching the right of 
‘Chinese claiming to be British subjects by reason 
their naturalization in one or other colonial 
dependencies of England, to land in the United 
‘States. This claim is entirely fallacious. Colonies 
a eae at the discretion of their legislatures, 
_ te naturalize any alien; but this confers no privilege 
_ asa British subject outside the territorial limits of 
_ the colony which issued the naturalization papers. 
The British government does not recognize this 
_ partial registration; neither do the colonies. For 
example, the present German consul at Auckland, 
_ in New Zealand, had been naturalized in Adelaide, 
the capital of South Australia, where he held the 
- commission of the peace. Removing to New Zea- 
- land, he was elected to the legislature, and unseated 
on petition because he was an alien, although he 
roduced his naturalization papers from the Adelaide 
government. Being subsequently naturalized, he 
was reélected. A nearly similar occurrence took 
place in regard to the American consul at Dunedin. 
This gentleman sat and voted in the legislature for 
several sessions, in the belief that his naturalization 
in Melbourne was sufficient; but, being an alien 
outside the colony of Victoria, the New Zealand 
parliament was called upon to heal the defect in his 
legal status. It follows, therefore, that, whether a 
- Chinaman produces colonial naturalization papers 
or not, he is no more entitled to be considered a 
_ British subject than if he came direct from Canton. 
_ Nevertheless, an astute Chinaman at San Francisco, 
_ by producing a certificate of naturalization from 
New Zealand recently, was permitted to receive a 
large consignmentof opium from China, in violation 
of the treaty of Pekin, on the plea that he was a 
_ British subject. Of course the custom house 
authorities did not understand the point, but the 
United States District Attorney should not have 
been ignorant of it. I mention it, however, in 
-BRADSTREET'’S, to put the authorities at eastern 
ports on their guard against Chinese imposition. 

- Our coasting trade is steadily increasing, and the 
various shipbuilding yards on the bay of San Fran- 
cisco and along the northern coast to Puget sound 
are kept busy supplyin g the demand for new vessels. 
The reciprocity treaty with Hawaii having so 
largely developed our trade with the island, great 
expectations are formed of the result of the com- 
mission to Mexico to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with that republic. The San Francisco Board of 
Trade, at its late meeting, adopted resolutions favor- 
al ing commercial reciprocity with Mexico and Central 
America. A committee was likewise appointed to 
consider the feasibility of the construction of a line 
of large steam propellors, to be owned in San 
‘Francisco and employed in a direct trade between 
this city, Liverpool and New York, via the straits 
of Magellan; also to correspond with iron ship- 
builders in America and Great Britain, with the 
w to the establishment of their industry on this 
t. It was stated at the meeting that a member 
wealthy British iron shipbuilding firm recently 
visited the Pacific coast to examine our iron ore, 
and that he left with the impression that iron and 
steel could be produced here as cheaply, and steam- 
ships of these materials could be as economically 
ilt here, asin England. As California pays 
,000,000 yearly freight to move its wheat crop, 
tl here os a be iki a enterprise. 
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I fear, unless the Pacific Mail, Company takes 
very different measures from those already adopted, 
that the Orient steamship line will capture the next 
Australian and New Zealand mail contract, in which 
case the service by way of San Francisco and New 
York would be dropped. The Orient Company 
has made a very fayorable ofter—much more so 
than the existing contract admits of—and the matter 
will in all probability be settled during the present 
session of the New Zealand legislature. I do not 
think at all that New South Wales will contribute 
anew to an American mail and commercial service. 
This is a matter of national importance, but no one 
appears to take any interest in it. 

The Seventeenth Industrial Exhibition of the 
Mechanics’ Institute opened on the rsth, in the new 
building, Larkin street, and promises to be a suc- 
cess. Not many of the exhibits are yet in place. 





THE BRITISH INCOME TAX. 


The proposal to meet the expenses of the Egyptian 
expedition by an increase of threepence in the pound 
on the income tax in the second half of the financial 
year, in the opinion of London Capital and Labour, 
raises some serious considerations,. That journal 
says that ‘‘during the last sixteen years the national 
expenditure of Great Britain has been largely in- 
creasing. Tor the year that ended March 31, 1867, 
it was £66,760,396, while for the financial year that 
recently expired it had swollen to £85,472,556. Nor 
does this represent the additional burden which the 
British taxpayer has to carry, for the local taxes in 
the United Kingdom have risen from £25,347,000 
in 1867-68 to £37,215,723 in 1879-80, being the last 
return available. In other words, every man, woman 
and child has to contribute annually £3 gs. 11d. for 
imperial and local purposes. But the experience of 
recent years shows, with regard to the excise, for 
example, that this branch of revenue cannot be 
relied upon to yield as much proportionately as in 
former times. The new number of the ‘ Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom’ gives the follow- 
ing figures relative to the spirit duties: 


Years ended Other 
March 3. Spirits, articles. Totals. 
Se eran | £09,852,474  £20,708,323, 
-«  12,274,59 Il,1II, ee 23,386,064 
15,154,327 12,414, 27,509,323 
15,133,921 12,57 ie 27,710,514 
14,400,Cgo 12,779)331 27,186,021 
13,031,785 11,580,518 25,218,303 
14,393,572 10,978, 611 25,372,183 
14,273,786 12,597,012 27,170,798 





‘“« As regards the income tax, the same publication 
gives the total annual value of property and profits 
so assessed in recent years, as follows: 


Years ended Years ended 


April 5 Totals. April s. Totals. - 
TS7eactet scot esas £444,914,228) 1878... .. 02.22.0000. £578,294,971 
1876.......++ «+ 579,297,347 |1879. . 578,046,297 
LETT foe's’ diccitttoe taal 570,331,389 | 1880. 576,896, gor 





‘‘ Although the taxable wealth of the country has 
thus increased, thus furnishing a convenient and 
tempting method for fiscal purposes, it cannot be 
forgotten that the incidence of this tax is most 
unequal, and that it presses with peculiar hardship 
and unfairness upon persons of limited incomes. 
Mr. Gladstone, as he has often done, admitted this 
when replying to Sir Walter Barttelot’s inquiry 
whether, if more money should be needed for the 
purposes of the war in Egypt, it could be raised by 
means of some impost of a wider incidence than the 
income tax. The Premier expressed himself to the 
effect that, although in a case of emergency it might 
be wise and justifiable, ‘as a measure having the 
minimum of disturbing effect, to resort to the income 
tax, yet it would not be right, in the event of the 
prolongation of the present operations or of the 
aggravation of the burden, to look to the income tax 
alone, and not to other sources of revenue.’”’ 





MARKETS FOR FROZEN FOOD. 

“Tt is not generally known,’’ says the London 
Daily News, ‘‘that some millions of the human race 
subsist for one-third of the year on frozen food, not 
only meat and fish, but also butter, game, milk, etc., 
reduced to the condition of blocks of ice. People 
living in affluence are compelled to this kind of diet 
as often as winter comes round. ‘That it is not un- 
wholesome appears from the fact that (excepting St. 
Petersburg) the death rate is no higher than the 
average towns in France; and that the meat loses 
none of its flavor after months of freezing, is admitted 
by all travelers. These are two very important con- 
siderations in England, since every week brings 
cargoes of frozen meat from the Antipodes, showing 
that we shall soon be as dependent on frozen food 
for a part of our yearly supply as the markets 
of Moscow, Quebec, Montreal or St. Petersburg. 
Although not yet accustomed to see milk sold by the 
cubic foot, cheap freight may soon make this and 
other varieties as common as Jersey pears or Italian 
chestnuts, Suffice it now to observe that frozen 
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food is as wholesome and nutritive as unfrozen, and 
that it is destined to be of the highest utility in sup- 
plying the deficit between growth and consumption 
in such densly populated countries as England, 
Belgium and Germany. The consumption of frozen 
food of Russia and Canada does not depend on lati- 
tude or geographical identity, but on isothermal 
lines, being all below an annual temperature of 42 
degrees, Fahrenheit, and their winter cold ranging 
from zero to 18 degrees. It is as follows: 











Meat, Fish, Total, 

tons, milk, etc, tons. 
St. Petersburg 76,000 142,000 218,000 
Moscow....... 2,000 110,000 172,000 
Kazan...... 5,000 10,Coo 15,000 
Archangel 4,000 10,000 14,000 
Erleutsle. sis, 5,000 12,000 17,000 
Quebec..... 7,000 15,000 22,000 
Montreal 12,000 26,000 38,000 
171,000 325,000 496,000 


““The season begins simultaneously in Russia and 
Canada in the second week in December, and lasts 
till April, during which period the markets present 
their most showy aspect, prices are lowest, and 
everything is most abundant. All roads leading 
to St. Petersburg are crowded with sledges laden 
with food: swans from Finland, bears’ flesh from 
Olonetz, partridges from Saratoff, geese from the 
Don Steppes, beef from the Ukraine, grouse from 
Livonia, reindeer meat from Archangel, caviare 
from Astrakan, sheep from Orenburg, and thousands 
of hares from all quarters, all frozen as hard as the 
North Pole. The stranger who enters the Gostinnoi 
market-place sees himself surrounded by countless 
rows of oxen and calves, pyramids of pigs, moun- 
tains of sheep and goats, sacks of little fish that 
rattle like walnuts, blocks of salmon and sturgeon 
or of bears’ flesh that is cut out of the snow with 
hatchets, sledge loads of snow-white hares frozen in 
a running position, with ears pointed, as if escaping 
from the hunter, and reindeer lying down as if 
asleep—all await the axe or saw of the butcher, who 
makes no distinction of joints, but sells in blocks or 
slices so many inches thick. Children gather up 
the dust that falls on the snow, for it is powdered 
meat. During the season it is usual to sell 60,000 
oxen, besides smaller cattle, and the consumption 
of fish is prodigious, herrings alone exceeding 30,000 
tons, besides 600 tons of caviare from the Caspian. 
The tables of the Russian nobility, so celebrated for 
splendid hospitality, are never so well supplied as 
in winter. The total consumption of frozen food, 
including the smaller markets, not given above, may 
be summed up thus: 





ee Tons. 
[BGGErenitelte < ctate cteieh cece O00} Game. ii siwesscedens cee 90,000 
Mutton and goat....... “45.000 Milk, butter, etc....... £00,000 
Pench odiet. aieoiens arehetaiscotris.s 33,000 
Fares agen Sone eer ae 220,000 Total ssiaiseesa « 618,000 


‘‘Canada uses altogether nearly 150,0co tons, of 
which meat and fish comprise two-thirds. The 
markets have some resemblance to the Russian, but 
many features of their own. Singed pigs standing 
upright, deer from the backwoods, obelisks of cod 
and haddock, and piles of game and poultry from 
the Saskatchewan, alternate with columns of solid 
milk. In England, as in Russia, the frozen season 
is that for abundance, the farmers fattening their 
stock in summer, and killing it when winter has 
set in. 

‘« We shall not be over the mark if wesay that 12,- 
000,000 of people in the northern hemisphere con- 
sume 1,000,000 tons of frozen food during the winter 
months. This does not include the frozen meat 
consumed in England, the quantity whereof is grow- 
ing so rapidly that our annual deficit of 650,000 tons 
will shortly be covered in this way, as the cheapest 
and most advantageous. Australia can easily send 
us 300,000'tons of mutton without reducing the capital 
of her flocks, and the best assurance in this regard 
is the fact that the prices obtained are remunerative, 
and that the last cargoes from Sydney and New 
Zealand were resold in the markets as southdown 
mutton.” nih al 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE RISE IN 

STOCKS. 

The London Statist says that, ‘‘as expected, the 
continuous sellingawhich has been going on in the 
stock markets since the Egyptian trouble became 
acute turns out to have been overdone. At the first 
sign of an agreement among the great powers there 
is a smart reaction, and prices in all the leading 
markets have advanced. The fears of timid specu- 
lators were played upon, and, as the Egyptian mar- 
ket was intrinsically very sensitive, the decline thus 
brought about was considerable. The selling was 
not of any group or clique of speculators acting upon 
assured information, but of isolated individuals who 
had some vague idea of hedging or being prepared 
for the worst, and so sales only turn out to be large 
in the aggregate when the account comes to be care- 
fully analyzed. All the permanent circumstances of 
the market were in favor of a rise, and the result 
was the sharp reaction of the week ending August 
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I2, as soon as the vague uneasiness began to be dis- 
sipated. In home securities, especially English 
railways, the reaction has also been assisted by the 
unexpectedly favorable dividend of the North-West- 
ern Railway, and by the remarkable traffic returns. 
In reality, however, the condition of English rail- 
ways has not changed. The traffic returns also are 
merely in accordance with the excellent state of the 
trade of the country. Whatever adverse symptoms 
there may be in a few directions, it has been plain 
for some time past that the steady hand-to-mouth 
trade of the country has been augmenting without a 
break or intermission, and the chief increase of late 
has been in goods traffic. What has happened of 
late has only shown that people a few weeks ago 
were unduly depressed by the political circumstances 
of the moment. At the least sign of the horizon 
clearing there is animmediate rebound. An excep- 
tion to the general improvement in the market has 
been formed during the last day or two by American 
securities, which, after the sharp advance of the last 
two months, rather tend downward. There appears 
to be a‘strong disposition in New York for specula- 
tors to realize upon the advance which has taken 
place, and there is also the beginning of some un- 
easiness as to the course of the money market during 
the autumn. Looking at the position generally, we 
should be inclined to say that, if it were not for this 
being the autumn season, a considerable advance 
would take place very soon in almost all securities ; 
but, considering the season, we should think that 
the advance which has begun will be checked at a 
comparatively early stage, and will be followed by a 
reaction such as is now taking place in the markets 
for American securities, and for similar reasons. 
There is seldom a great and strongly-supported 
rise during the holiday season, while the chances of 
dear money are also such as to induce large capi- 
talists and holders to sell out at a moderate advance, 
with a view to repurchasing later on. There is little 
prospect, we believe, of really dear money this 
season lasting for any length of time; but there is, 
nevertheless, a sufficient chance of it to make specu- 
lators careful; while the sharp, if temporary, rise 
which is probable within the next few weeks is 
likely to be seriously felt.’’ 





BRITISH TRADE IN MANUFACTURED 
TRON. 

The official returns of the exports of iron and 
steel (including pig iron) from Great Britain for the 
seven months ending July 31 show the following 
comparison : 


1882, 1881, 1880, 
tons. tons, tons. 
Seven months........... ..++ 2,498,172 2,084,629 2,410,899 


The total increase of the exports of 1882 over 
those of 1881 was 413,543 tons. The destinations of 
the more important shipments are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Total Total 
exports, exports, Increase or 

1882, 1881, decrease, 

tons, tons. tons. 
United States of America... 744,367 642,536 *ro1,841 
British North America...... 120,494 123,821 Ae 3,327 
Andis tense «ani sib dlaclsciaters -. 177,880 136,855, “41, 025 
Australia 175,802 138,340 *37,462 
British South Africa . 32,986 9,067 "> 919 
COE eon tae Gere 72,802 74,599 ie 797 
Germany.. 191,123 144,911 212 
Holland.... 195,207 131,809 eeu 
Belgium... 41,338 545447 {139 
France.... adel 27,120 103,074 6 
Tern accetg Gor toboLoinleenods 58,388 37,524 *20, oe bee 

* Increase. + Decrease. 


The London Séattst says that reports from all the 
manufacturing districts are good. At Middlesbro 
prices are maintained. Some large deliveries of 
rails for India have been made, and a shipment of 
800 tons of manufactured iron has just been made 
to Philadelphia. For angles and bars £6 55. is 
still asked by makers, but merchants offer to accept 
less. The amount in second hands is, however, 
very small. The quarterly report of the secretaries 
to the Joint Board of Arbitration states that the 
sales and average net selling price per ton for the 
three months ending June 30 were as follows: 


ALL CLASSES OF IRON, 
Weight Per cent. Av'ge net selling 












invoiced, of price per ton. 
tons, total. s. g 
Rails ce ventvene steve vee 979 0.68 5 9.3 
Plates...«.+. -» 98,204 67.51 6 9 0.06 
pmax: 14429 9.92 612 2. = 
Anglesy od. ssid 31,85 21.t9 518 4.1 
Totale:. ox arnenieeae 145,468 100,00 + 6 3 11.97 


‘‘ The advance in the average price is 3s. 11d. per 
ton. Inthe Midland districts trade is very active, 
and makers in many cases are said to be so largely 
sold that they do not care to quote except for small 
lots, and refuse in some cases to make specifica- 
tions for near delivery. Sheets are scarce, and 
makers ask higher prices. Galvanized iron orders 
are in hand which will give work for some months 
tocome. Marked bars remain at £7 1os., and un- 
marked iron £6 tos. to £7. An advance is looked 
for shortly, probably before the next quarterly 
meeting.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


An agent who has authority to sell is without 
power to give credit on the sale; a special agent 
authorized to sell property cannot dispose of it in 
payment of his own debts, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Alabama, in Burks vs, Hubbard, 
decided at the present term. 





Certain fixtures in a store which were necessary 
to the carrying on of the trade were removed by the 
tenant, and the landlord brought an action of 
replevin to recover them. In this case, Kirch vs. 
Davis, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in March, 
decided that the fixtures could be recovered by an 
action of replevin. 





The partial payment of an undisputed debt after 
it is due, though it is accepted as a payment in full, 
is not an accord and satisfaction of the demand; 
but the acceptance of the promissory note of the 
debtor, or any other collateral thing, without regard 
to its value, will be a settlement of the debt, and 
the recovery thereof will thereby be stopped, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
Mechanics’ Bank of Harrisburg ys. Huston, decided 
in February. 





In crossing a railroad track a traveler must be as 
careful as a prudent man, and in approaching it he 
must exercise the caution which is ordinarily used 
by careful men for the protection of their lives; but 
the mere fact that a traveler on stepping on the 
track does not look to ascertain if a train is ap- 
proaching is not conclusive evidence of a want of 
due caution on his part, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, in Plummer vs. 
Eastern Railroad Company, decided on June 12. 





A borrowed money from a firm of bankers doing 
business as B & Co., and he paid usurious interest 
upon it. To pay his note he got the money from 
other persons who had formed a new partnership 
under the same name, B & Co., and when he was 
sued upon the note he asked that the usury paid be 
allowed on the note. In this case, Shafer’s Appeal, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in January, de- 
cided that A could not set up any equity arising in 
the first transaction, for the second borrowing was 
from different parties. 


A mortgaged to B his unplanted crop, and when it 
was grown he converted it to his own use. B sued 
him for this conversion, Collier vs. Frank, and was 
defeated. The Supreme Court of Alabama, at the 
present session, in reviewing the judgment, said: 
An equitable lien only was in A, and against any 
one who has notice of it and who has converted the 
crop to his own use, he may maintain an action for 
the injury he has suffered and recover damages, or 
he may sue for the proceeds of the crop if it has been 
sold, as for money had and received for him, 





Goods were sold to A by B, and_in the contract 
it was agreed that the time of the delivery was in 
the option of A. In an action upon certain promis- 
sory notes, given in the transaction by B to A, 
Gregory vs. Wattowa, the defense was set up that 
the contract was for a gambling transaction, and 
therefore that no recovery could be had. The Su- 
preme Court of Iowa, in June, through Judge 
Rothrock, decided that the contract was a valid one, 
as there was nothing to show that the goods were not 
to be delivered. Optional contracts which are void 
are such as do not contemplate the actual delivery 
of the commodity purchased, but rather contem- 
plate that the subject of the contract is not intended 
to be delivered. 





A sued B to recover the value of three horses, and 
he was allowed to give in evidence to prove that the 
horses were worth the price he paid for these and 
three other horses. The defendant objected to this 
testimony, and on being beaten in the action, Norton 
vs. Willis, he carried the judgment for review to the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, which, in June, 
affirmed it. Judge Peters, in the opinion, said: It 
is a common thing to allow competent witnesses to 
give their opinions as to what property is worth, 
and how much it wil) probably sell for, and: there- 
fore it is clearly proper to show how much the prop- 
erty has actually sold for. It is sometimes compe- 
tent to show how much similar property has sold for, 
in order to arrive at the value of the property in 
question, and it would seem strange if it was im- 
proper to show the price at which the same prop- 
erty sold. 





A citizen of New York and his family resided for 
the summer months in New Jersey; his house in the 
city of New York was kept open in charge of a 
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servant. He was served in an equity suit, and 
moved to set aside the service of the writ on the 
ground that he did not have a dwelling-house or 
usual place of abode in New Jersey. In this case— 
Harrison vs. Farrington—the New Jersey Court of 
Chancery, in February, denied the motion. The 
Chancellor, in the opinion, said: The copy of the 
writ appears from the testimony to have reached 
the defendant's hands at the house in Caldwell soon 
after it was left there. The character of his resi- 
dence there is shown by his answer to the question 
whether he did not make his home at the house in 
Caldwell when he went there with his family. His 
reply was that, if a man can have two homes, he 
did. The service on him there was a good service. 
The house at which the service was made was 
his dwelling-house or usual place of abode. 


A gave B his note to take up another note which 
B promised to do, but, instead, used it for himself. 
He was indicted for obtaining money under false 
pretenses, and was conyicted, but the court arrested 
the judgment. In this case, Commonwealth vs. 
Moore, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
February, affirmed the arrest of the judgment, and 
the defendant was discharged. Judge Paxson, in 
the opinion, said: A false pretense, to be within the 
statute, must be the assertion of an existing fact, 
not a promise to perform some act in the future. 
The man who asserts that he is the owner of a house 
states a fact, and one that is calculated to give him 
acredit. But a mere failure to keep a promise is 
another and very different affair. That occurs when- 
ever a man fails to pay his note. It is true Chief 
Justice Gibson doubted, in Commonwealth vs. Bur- 
dick, 2 Barr, 163, whether every naked lie by which 
a credit has been gained is not a false pretense 
within the statute. This doubt has run its course, 
and has long since ceased to disturb the criminal 
law of this state. 


A state legislature repealed the charter of a street 
railroad company, and transferred its franchises and 
the track to another street railway corporation, and, 
as the company refused to attack this statute in the 
courts, one of its stockholders filed his bill of com- 
plaint in the United States Circuit Court, at Boston, 
Greenwood vs. Union Freight Railroad Company, 
and from a decree in his favor the defendant ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which, in May, affirmed the judgment. Judge Miller, 
in the opinion, said: The stockholder's bill is main- 
tainable, and if there was in the act incorporating 
the old company no reservation of the right to 
repeal it, a repeal cannot be sustained, for the obli- 
gation of contract of the charter is thereby impaired, 
in violation of the provision of the federal consti- 
tution. The judge added that the rights of the 
shareholders to the real and personal property 
acquired by the corporation, and the rights of con- 
tract and other valuable rights, are not taken away 
from them by the repeal, and if the legislature has 
not provided a specific mode of enforcing and pro- 
tecting these rights the courts will do so by the 
means within their power. And the new company, 
under the right of eminent domain, must compen- 
sate the old corporation for any valuable property 
belonging to it which is taken. 


A, Band C owned the mills on a certain stream, 
and they built a reservoir for their mutual benefit, 
above the mills, the water of which was used in 
common for over thirty years. Then A erected a 
new dam below, and, it being of greater height, the 
old dam was submerged. A asserted the right to 
control the use of the water from the new dam, and 
B and C disputed his claim, and asked for an 
injunction against him. In this case, Adams vs. 
Manning, the Supreme Court of Connecticut, at the 
present term, decided that the injunction should be 
granted. Judge Parker, in the opinion, said: The 
artificial use of the stream, by long-continued use, 
became its natural condition. The erection of the 
lower dam would not give to A any exclusive use of 
the water stored thereby, but by submerging the old 
dam A practically continued that in existence, and 
the rights of B and C in the old reservoir were con- 
tinued in the new one. The judge added: When 
controversies arise between mill owners, each of 
whom has a separate right to the use of water to be 
drawn from a common reservoir for storage on 
irregularly recurring occasions of need, the time 
and manner depending upon the quantity in store, 
the needs of others and established custom, it is the 
proper office of a court of equity to call them into 
its presence, and in one proceeding and by one 
decree determine their respective rights and obliga- 
tions. A separate action at law to each for each 
wrongful detention or drawing will not furnish ade- 
quate relief—practically no relief at all, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The labor situation in England is reported to be 
good. The only exception noted is with the master 
builders, construction throughout the country being 
for the time somewhat slack. 





The London Adler has been investigating the 
condition of the English wheat crop. Its replies, 
summarized, indicate that in 10 localities the yield 
will be above the average, in Iog an average, and 
in 55 below an average. The proportion of terri- 
tory covered by the replies is not stated, however. 
The Miller's advices from Russia are that a good 
average harvest will be secured. Germany has 
been discouraged by bad weather, and Holland 
and Belgium are buyers at present rates for con- 
sumption. 





Harvesting weather throughout France is said by 
the Paris Bourse of August 7 to have been favor- 
able to that date. Late storms had resulted in no 
damage. The southern and eastern regions, which 
contribute about 40,000,000 hectolitres of grain, will 
probably yield more than an average crop of excel- 
lent quality. The western and northern regions, 
which average 60,000,000 hectolitres, have suffered 
some from the rain, but with fair weather during the 
month may be relied on for the quantity mentioned. 
In quality it will not rank so high. ~ 


The Minneapolis 77iduze has been interviewing 
merchants in that city to learn the percentage of in- 
crease in leading branches of trade there since Janu- 
ary I, as compared with the like portion of 1881. A 
summary of its results shows that in dry goods the in- 
creased business has amounted to 75 per cent.; gro- 
ceries, about 4o per cent. ; hardware, 50 per cent., 
and boots and shoes, drugs and clothing, each about 
40 percent. During the first half of August the in- 
crease in the above lines was proportionately much 
heavier as compared with August, 188r. 


The total exports of fresh and salt beef, bacon, 
hams, lard, pork, tallow, butter and cheese during 
July were valued at $8,754,524, against $11,546,504 
in July, 188r. During the seven months ended 
July 31 the value of exports of the above amounted 
to $59,462,714, against $82,711,841 in seven months 
of 1881. The falling off in the value of exports of 
fresh beef during seven months past was over 
$3,000,000, bacon over $8,000,000, hams nearly 
$2,000,000, lard nearly $4,000,000, pork about 
$1,000,000, and tallow about $1,000,000. The only 
gain in exports of this class of food products was in 
salt beef, of which $2,102,358 worth was sent abroad, 
against $1,578,735 in seven months of 1881. The 
decrease in the value of cheese exported was about 
$2,500,00c, and of butter about $1,750,000. 


. Mr. Nimmo’s July report of exports of domestic 
breadstuffs shows that the value of the same sent 
abroad during July, 1882, was $16,294,474, and in 
July, 1881, $19,876,767. For seven months ended 
July 31 last the value of domestic breadstuffs ex- 
ported was $81,150,715, against $131,957,634 in alike 
portion of 1881, a falling off of about 38 per cent. 
The shipments of barley are the only ones noted to 
have been in excess of those during seven months of 
1881, the figures being $46,477 in 1882, against 
$41,621 in 1881. This apparent increase, however, 
is due solely to a difference in values in favor of 
1882, as the quantity sent out of the country this 
year was 60,269 bushels only, against 78,273 bushels 
in seven months of last year. The exports of Indian 
corn in 1882 have been but one-fifth of those in 
-quantity shipped in seven months of 1881; those of 
Indian cornmeal but one-half, oats and wheat about 
two-thirds, and wheat flour three-fourths. 
of rye are slightly in excess in quantity. 


Exports 





The importation of foreign fruits into the United 
States isa rapidly growing business. It is an ex- 
tensive one already, as shown by the returns of im- 
ports. Thus the value of the total quantity received 
at United States ports for the year ending June 30, 
1881, was $12,344,929. Of this New York received 
$9,429,969. A large proportion of this fruit is green, 
consisting largely of oranges, lemons, pineapples, 
bananas, mangoes and grapes. Besides these there 
are imported shaddocks, sapodillas, avocado pears, 
plantains, ete. The duty on fruits is heavy, in cases 
ranging as high as 20 per cent. During the year 
named New York imported about $5,000,000 worth 
of the varieties of fruit mentioned, and paid $750,000 
in duty. The fruit importing business is growing at 
this port, although the risks taken on cargoes decay- 
ing are very heavy. West India fruits have generally 
arrived at New York with 6c or 65 per cent. in good 
order, while Mediterranean port fruits have arrived 
in from 5 to 10 per cent. better condition. This, the 
Commercial Bulletin finds, has been due to the extra 
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care taken in packing at the latter points, together 
with more extensive use of steamships, instead of . 
sailing vessels, thus reducing the length of the vor 
ages. Both these advantages, however, are said 
be understood by West India shippers, who 
gradually availing themselves thereof. : 


The demand recently made from Kentucky 
extension of the bonded whisky period is exp 
by data recently published in the Worda 


to 5oc. per gallon to produce. The tax on ft 
amounts to goc. per gallon. They are placed 
bond, where they may remain three years. At wi 
drawal the tax must be paid on the quan 
taken out, minus shrinkage, which amounts to 
I5 per cent. The quantity in bond maturin 
tween May 1, 1882, and January, 1883, is 2,: 
gallons, calling for $2,137,455 in taxes,‘ or 
$300,000 a month during the current year. 
money to be raised in 1883 will aggregate $1, 


tillers held 62,798,402 gallons, or about two-thirc 
The bulk of the taxes to be paid will therefore - 


enormous quantity of whisky to come out of b 
in the next two years will depress prices, and ren 
the payment of taxes more onerous than ever. — 
is claimed”’ that the only thing for the \distille 
do is to shut down for two years. The annual 
sumption of whisky in the United States is s: 
be 70,000,000 gallons, or nearly a gallon and a hall 
to each man, woman and child. nF. 





The Tehuantepec Railroad Company, whi 
just had its charter annulled “by the Mexican 
ernment for failing to complete the line wi 
prescribed time, and suffered the confiscatior 
$100,000 deposited ‘‘as a guarantee of good fai i 
has enjoyed a varied existence since 1842. ' 
charter to build a railroad across the isthmus 
Tehuantepec was first granted on that date, tra 
ferred to an American speculator, annulled, and 
revived in favor of another American, who raised h 
a million dollars to proceed, and left the coun 
The charter then lapsed and was revived in fa ) 
another American in 1851, who got the United Stat 
government to survey the route. No money coul 
be. raised, and the charter again lapsed. ‘“‘ ae 
successive speculators then took hold of it,” says tl 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, but in 1867 all previou 
grants were annulled and a new one made to no! 


to resurvey the route. The Stevens Railway Con 
pany was organized and prospectuses issued, when 
the organization quietly breathed its last. In 1878 
Mr. Edward Larned, of Pittsfield, Mass., revive 

the scheme, and has since spent some $2,000 
building forty miles of road. He was to 

$12,500 a mile subsidy forcompleting the line within. 
four years.. This he did not do; hence the recent _ 
confiscation and lapse of grant. The enterprise is , 
doubtless now ready for the next ‘‘ American.” 





The expense of producing a barrel of crude o il 
has long been a mooted subject among produce 
and dealers in petroleum. The majority of opin 
publicly expressed have heretofore inclined to 
75¢. as the approximate cost per barrel of 42 gall 
crude oil, at the well. The O77 and Drug News 
been investigating this subject, and finds reason for 
differing materially from the figures given ab 4 
To begin with, it is admitted by the journal named 
that ‘‘it is a difficult matter to ascertain just what it 
does cost to produee a barrel of oil ;”’ but figures are 
appended, as prepared by ‘‘an Alleghany county 
expert,’’ showing tlre cost of a barrel of crude to 
49}4c. This estimate includes the cost of five ac 
of land, $1,000; drilling, $3,200; care of well four 
years, $800; one-fourth royalty, $2,560—a total of 
$7,560. The first three months’ production is plac 
at 30 barrels daily, a total of 2,700 barrels which 
60c. would credit the account with $1,620. Twenty 
barrels daily for nine months would give 5,400 bar- 
rels, which at 60c. would represent $3,240. Dur- _ 
ing the second year an average of 10 barrels dai y 
is supposed. This would aggregate 3,650 barrels 
and at 6oc. would bring $2,190. The succeeding 
twenty-four months is allowed a daily production of f 
5 barrels, or a total of 3,650 barrels, which at 6oc, _ 
would give $2,190. The value of the second-hand 
machinery is placed at $1,000, and the total of the _ 
credit items is $10,240. _This shows a profit of $2,680. 
on the four years’ work, with oil at 6oc., and makes — 
the cost per barrel, as given above, 49%e. Bui 
Warren county, and not Alleghany, is the arbiter 
petroleum values now, and, as shown above, it may 
be demonstrated that crude costs but joe. per barrel 
to bring it to the surface. wt Piharh 





























































FINANCIAL. 


_ THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
3 : _ MENT MARKET. 
On referring to last week's issue it will be seen 
that the market had begun to drop, and that 
Northern Pacific, Oregon Transcontinental, North- 
west and Lackawanna were on the way downward 
the heights to which they had been raised 
reports of coming dividends, stock divi- 
nds, privileges, etc., which had not come to 
time when expected. The market generally was 
ther badly hit by the way these stocks acted, 
and it was pretty evident that the great opera- 
ors were very willing to see prices decline. 
2y had seen them go up under an extraor- 
lary rush of the public to buy stocks, until a level 
‘been reached from which it was desirable to 
we a reaction. One or two of the big guns had 
Id out, and desired to bring about a decline which 
id enable them to buy back their stocks cheaper ; 
1, besides this, there were ‘‘calls'’ out in the 
arket which seemed likely to give those who had 
hem considerable trouble. It was desirable to 
prices down until these privileges had expired. 
the close of last week, however, it was whispered 
‘the market had gone down about far enough, 
this week would show the beginning of a decided 
vement in prices—that is, it would as soon as 
ne large operator had been allowed to pick up what 
wanted, and in the meantime the market was to 
be given over tohim. Mr. Sage was the gentleman 
“poi nted at. : 
_ Supposing these stories to be true, Mr. Sage's 
ender mercies are very cruel, for, being given the 
market to work upon, Messrs. Keene and Gould 
merely looking on, he abused it dreadfully. Prices 
have been forced down very discouragingly to the 
public at large, which is always on the bull side. 
Mr. Sage, however, seems to have had effective 
assistance from some quarter. A whole pile of 
Lackawanna was thrown on the market Wednes- 
_ day, forcing the price down 2 per cent. to 142, and 
it stuck about there. On Thursday a violent raid 
was made upon Lake Shore (which has been heavy 
for along time past when other stocks were buoy- 
ant), and the price was dropped from 113% at the 
opening to rrr. As this went down under a shower 
_ of stocks, the whole market was similarly affected, 
and a good deal of demoralization was the natural 
consequence. New York Central and Michigan 
Central were conspicuous by their weakness, and 
the street seemed to come to the conclusion that the 
regular Vanderbilt properties were in a bad way. 
‘Mr. Vanderbilt either could not or would not pro- 
‘ ‘tect his stocks. Yesterday, the market was again 
‘demoralized by an attack on Denver. 
What are known as the Omaha stocks were about 
_ the only ones active in the dealings those days which 
stood up stubbornly in the general decline. The 
referred and common stocks of the St. Paul & 
- Omaha road have been leaders in the market since 
® the July movement was started, and none have had 
much, if any, greater advance than they. What is 
more, they have kept it, and the fact has leaked out 
hat the cause is their purchase by the Vanderbilt 
= party. It is now pretty well understood that Mr. 
Vanderbilt has secured the mass of the common 
stock, and he has been able to pick it up at figures 
~ below 50. Probably he got the bulk of it during the 
recent times of depression, when it was down to about 
30. The house of R. P. Flower & Co. are the 
financial parents of the road, and the discovery of 
where their stock has gone has made them very blue. 
They never let go their hold of the preferred stock, 
which is a good 6 per cent. property, but the com- 
mon was traded in regularly, and they have woke up 
_ to the disagreeable knowledge that it is not the pub- 
fic, but Mr. Vanderbilt, who has gotit. He has got 
it to keep, of course. R. P. Flower & Co. have lost 
it for good. There is something over eighteen mil- 
lions of common and ten of the preferred. If it had 
been known who was buying the stock, and for 
what purpose, Mr. Vanderbilt would not have 
got it as cheap as he has. If Flower & Co. 
want it now, they will have to pay him his 
_ prices for it. If they had known he wanted it, he 
would have had to pay them theirs. A word of ex- 
planation may be necessary here. The common 
‘stock of the Omaha road is not a dividend payer, 
therefore not taken for investment. So long as 
ontinues a general trading stock, a large and 
althy house which had control of it could always 
__ keep control. It floats up and down with the market, 
under their guidance. They can take in or let out, 
as suits them. But, if a big capitalist like Mr. Van- 
derbilt quietly picks up the stock till he has accu- 
mulated the bulk of it, he becomes the controlling 


wer, and the road is virtually passed over 
his control. a Omaha road is, from 
» * *° om) c 
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its geographical position, an extension of the 
Northwest or an extension of the Rock Island. 
It works under a traffic agreement with the 
Northwest, and, we believe, has traffic agreements 
with the Rock Island. It appears to have been Mr: 
Vanderbilt's desire to add it to his Northwestern 
property, and so prevent it falling under the control 
of the Rock Island, either by consolidation or other- 
wise. ‘This he seems to have succeeded in doing. 
It was said that something valuable was coming to 
the Omaha road when the ‘‘melon”’ should be cut 
in Northwest, and the stock was still further lifted 
by the expectation of what was to come. A 
guarantee or lease, on highly favorable terms, 
was talked of. But Mr. Vanderbilt kept his 
own counsel, and appears to have followed the 
system laid .down by his father, which was to 
acquire roads by buying the stock, but never 
to burden his own property by the obligations of 
leases. If Mr. Vanderbilt has got the control of the 
Omaha road, he has got it cheaply, and at no cost 
to his Northwestern property. It is reasonable to 
suppose that there will be no change in their present 
relations. The two companies will continue distinct. 
The stockholders of each will get what each road 
earns, the same as with New York Central and 
Lake Shore; but, admitting that a controlling in- 
terest has been acquired in the Omaha road, a Van- 
derbilt board of directory will go into office at the 
next election, and the St. Paul & Omaha will hence- 
forth have to be reckoned as much a Vanderbilt 
property as the Northwest or New York Central. 
All this, however, is no proof that the stock is a 
purchase at present prices. It may or may not be; 
but, if the Vanderbilt policy is pursued in respect to 
this property as in other cases, the value of the 
stock will have to be estimated by the present and 
future earning capacity of the road. The Michigan 
Central stockholders, for example, have been get- 
ting no dividends for some time past, though this is 
one of the Vanderbilt roads, and the New York 
Central stockholders are getting their 8 per cent. 
right along. As the Omaha stocks have been so 
prominent in the market of late, this explanation of 
their position seemed necessary to a right under- 
standing of the situation. 

The loan market has given no trouble at all, but 
rates on call loans exhibit a gradual hardening tend- 
ency. It may well be that, with a renewal of activity 
in the stock market and rise of prices, rates will rise 
above 6 per cent., but this week the ruling rate has 
been about 4@4% per cent. Occasionally it has 
gone up to 6 per cent., and a few transactions were 
recorded yesterday at 7 per cent., but each day the 
rate has dropped to about 3 per cent. at the close. 
A minimum 6 per cent. rate from this time on, 
however, may reasonably be looked. for during 
some weeks, after which money will begin 
its return flow from the west to this center. 
There seems to be very little doing at this 
time in our securities between here and London. 
The Bank of England discount rate remains at 
4 per cent., and the bank slightly increased its 
reserve during the past week. It is now 38% per 
cent. of the liabilities. If money rises to high rates 
here, it will bring offerings from the other side, and 
this would, of course, weaken exchange rates. Yes- 
terday afternoon, however, posted rates were ad- 
vanced half a point for both long and short date. 
Actual rates at-the close were $4.85 @$4.85%4 and 
$4.89% @$4.9034. 

In the government bond market there has been no 
feature of interest—a fair business doing, with no 
special movement. The following were the closing 
quotations for government's yesterday : 

gar Pee —Aug. 25,— 






bid. asked. 
U. S. 6s, extended (3% p. ¢.)........56 - wor 101% to1l4 
U.S. 4s, extended (314 p..c.)...... - Jory 101 Tory 
U. S. 444s 1891, registered......... 113% 11336 11394 
Uns: coupon: 5. < rigfae-cssraas a asin Azan 114% T1496 114% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered .. «es II9Q% 11978 120 
DiS: /48' £907; COUPONS «5 coms cad aicnn sss 119% 119%  ~=—-120 


The bank statement of Saturday was not expected 
to be favorable, a reduction of the banks’ reserve 
being looked for, and the expectation was realized. 
Whatever is looked for in Wall street is discounted 
beforehand, so that when the statement appeared 
the market was not affected. Indeed, the statement 
was not so bad as was thought might be the case, 
but it said the actual condition of the banks was 
poorer than it appeared to be. The surplus reserve 
was reduced $1,945,175, which left it still $1,887,125 
above the 25 per cent. limit; whereas, at the corre- 
sponding time last year, the banks were $717,700 
below this line. The following are the comparative 
totals of the statements of August 12 and August 19: 





August 12. August 19. Differences. 
Doane s.r maine s 336,916,200  $338,415,400 Inc. $1,499,200 
Specie wrie.isae% aS 60,405,100 59,338,300 Dec. 1,066, 
Legal-tenders 23,962,600 22,963,300 Dec. 999,300 
Deposits...... + 322,141,600 321,657,900 Dec. 483,700 
Circulation........ 18,204,100 18,131,000 Dec. 73,100 





The total reserve is now 25.58 per cent. of the 
liabilities, against 24.78 per cent. at the same date 
last year, 
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THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. 


Aug, 26, Aug. 18, Aug. 25, 
1881. 1882, 1882. 


New York Central......... Sutess aae'e 141% 135! 1327, 
Controlled ( Lake Shore............ 135 eR 
but not 4 Michigan Central...... 9334 y 798 
leased. (Canada Southern...... 6336 a orig 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 2% 385% 384 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... 214 75 974 
Pennsylvania Central (par $50)....... a8 62 HE 
C.C&Leé FL as oe acets 124% 1% 
Leased, + Marietta & Cin. tst pref.. 1934 Ss oe 
Marietta & Cin. 2d pref... 12 
Baltimore &:Obi0 ws. ic9-secins cin cinces's 8 “* aa 
Leased,—Ohio & Mississippi........ on 37 37% 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . 3613 se 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO, 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ XISI X137 x134% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Bodie Sates 133 13014 ae 
Illinois Central............. Ate oencee 127% 13634 130% 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis& N,O... 73, 78 75 
Chicago'es Alton 7h .nb-/00i es cisiees a's 128 140 138 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 1134 12314 121% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref. . 129 1301 13614 
Chicago & Northwest................ 124 145% 1435 
Chicago & Northwest pref........... 130 16844 165 
St, Paul & Omahas,...0. vecceceees 37% 53 5316 
St. Paul & Omaha pref... 2....55..:.. 100 111% 112 
St. Paul & Manitoba........ rey entice , 14414 145 


SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS 


SOUTHWESTERNS. 


THE GOULD 



















Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.:....... 6% 36% 35% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... fais 6434 64% 
Missouri Pacific............ Sroteneae 101% 10614 107 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex. . 3874 387% 38% 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 44 40% 3914 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 68 58% 58 
St. Louis & San Francisco 1st pref... 104 98 96 
Texas; Pacihic; .. Ses .ssiiesejteaa wes + diets 5034 514 4976 
PACIFIC ROADS, 
Union Pacific... 11914 116 1145¢ 
Central Pacific... . : 8834 93 o1% 
Norther) PacwiG ser >. ccdeniaacsigebs <a A 50% 487% 
Northern’ Pacific pref. .2.....0.50...5 773% 93 915% 
SOUTHERN ROADS. 

Louisville & Nashville 5h 74% 72% 
Leased.—Nash., Chat. & S 3, 63% 63 
Richmond & Danville. 1194 113% 

Norfolk & Western... Pa = 
Norfolk & Western pri 55% 55 
East Tennessee, Virginia II 10% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & G: 18 17% 
Mobile & Ohio.......... 33 22% 22% 
Memphis & Charleston..... 733 59 56 
COAL ROADS. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 121% 146% 14254 
Leased.—Morris & Essex .......... 12244 12634 13014 
New. Jersey, Central... Jo. csccsesecesss 9036 7834 717% 
Delaware & Hudson...... 10714 117% 116 
Philadelphia & Reading 504 6034 50% 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 
Manhattan............++ Reeser erennce 21 534 54 
Manhattan.Ist prefiet asiasises os emites as BN 
New York Elevated. POOSACOOSROS 9734 107% 107 
Metropolitan. 0.5... c1Sseee cee saacwes 793% 84 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Chesapeake & Ohio...........-+0.+++ 25% 2334 24 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ist pretf......... Eee 37%5 36 















Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref.. 2714 25 25 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 8534 605g 573% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..... ee 9374 Ps 5 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.......... 1134 94 95 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ..... s 15 16 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. 3334 35% 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 28% 25% 2534 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 156 154 151k 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington..... nee 26 i4 oe 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 
Western: UL nioniciis.apiyelran)sciarisie smialals 86% 8834 8834 
American District....... c 47% 52 50 
Mutual Union.... on 27% 5 
Express—Adams.. 136 149 140 
American . 3, 95% 95 
United States. 66 74 74 
Wells, Fargo 136 13044 130 
Pacific Mail....... 4844 44 444 


Colorado Coal & Tron Company 


EATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. 
New York Central— 


Tst MortgapesG’s 1883. Sei sah sad tiie stare 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1887... ne 


















. ¥. C. & H.R. 1st Coup 1903... 132 1324 
N. Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7’s 1903. 132 131 
Can. South. ist Int. Guar’d 5's 1900 93 93 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons; ‘Conp. ISt 7's 3900... «|. ....5 Ag 125 125, 





Cons. Reg'd Ist 1900.. 124% 124% 
Cons. Coup. 2d 7’s 1903 122 125, 
Cons, Reg’d 2d 1903... 122 125 
Michigan Central— ; 
Consol 7's 1900... 1234 12436 
Coupon §’s 1931....- 100 Iol 


Registered 5’S 193%....2..2+20+0s 
New York, Lake Brie & Western 
Erie rst Mort. Extended 7's 1897 





12834 128 





Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5’s 1919... 110 109 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5’s bY apg 10814 2 
Erie 5th Mort. Extended 7’s 1888...... 1 ae 
Erie rst Con, Gold 7’s 1920........ 12! 129 
Erie 1st Con, F’d Coup. 7’s 1920... oe ae 
Erie Reorg’n ist lien €’s 1908...... ve a 
Long Dock Bonds 7’s 1893...+...+ 116 116 
Buff., N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1916........ 130 129 
N.Y.,L.E,.& W.new 2d Con. 6's 1969. . . AE, 12814 7914 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon. F.Cou.s’s1969 Mes res) 97146 * 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa, Co’s Guar. 416’s ist Coup. 192I.......... 95 be 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 414’s 1st Reg. rg21.. .. aa AE “I 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 1st 7’s 1912........ te =o 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7’s r912......... 133 aC 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's 1912......... Aa of 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7’s 1g00..... é 1246 
Clev. & Pitts, 4th Cons.S.F. 6’s 1892 106 10) 
Col., C, & Ind. C, 1st Cons. 7’s 1908 120 120 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7’s 1909.......... de 
WESTERN SYSTEMS. 
psa & Alton— Ns 
1st. Mortgage’ 7'sisd0r. cnaicies corse n.ddasecls vee fc ec 
Sinking Fund bs ROOMS a ea dian dee ara Waar a alain 114 114 
Louis & Mo, Riv. Ist Mort. 7’s 1900......... 118 TI5 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7's 1g00.......... =2 as 
St. Louis, Jack. & C, 1st 7’s 1894............ 116 116 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Consolidated Mortgage 7’s 1903...-.......5. 1014 127% 
Sinking Fund!s'sitQ0netdearcsscecsseccenne es I 103, 
Iowa Division 4’s 1 ag Siam aig Vialiw heiy' es ciara’ ; 87 
Chicago, Rock Islan Pacific— 
Coupon 6's 1017 aa ceeeeerentenl: sectges yen 127 126% 
Keokuk & Des M. 1st Mort. 5's 1923......... 104 10444 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1st Mortgage 8’s Pac. Div. 1898............. 132 ae 
2d Mortgage 7’s 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898.......... 118 1234 
Consolidated! 7’S.390R eens c=te ee ee eens 12444 123 
1st Mort. So. Minn. Div, 6's 1909......-..... 107 10034 
ist Mort. Chic. & Pac, Div. 5's 1921......... 9354 9334 
Chicago & Northwestern— 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902............-+ 124 124 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929........-.+-+e+e+ a ae 
Sinking Fund 5’s_1879-1920..... ....--..-+++ 101 1014 
Chicago, St, Paul, Min. & Omaha— 
Consolidated 6's roam ecretes Uns areies 5515 10534 105 
Chic., St. Paul & Min, rst 6's ror8..........- 112 utr 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6’s 1919.....--... s. iG 110 
Illinois Central— 
Chic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold 5's 1951......... m2% 8112 
Cedar Falls & Min. eat a 2 me 
S Se igi Div. Coup. 6's 1808. ™ h 
iddie Div. Reg. 5/8 IGalce'essssenesardvswe a4 105}4 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1919... 
2d Mortgage 6's 1909.... ; 
Dakota Extension 6’s 1910,.....:.+-eee+eees 








SOUTHWESTERNS, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920.......s0eeeeseeee 
Chicago Division 5's 1910. 
Havana Division 6’s 1910..........++ 
Toledo, Peoria & W'n Ist 7’s 1917... 
Wabash R. Mort. 7's, 1879-1909..... 
Omaha Div. 1st7'S 1919..)052.s00bccesvnnvee 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883...... s+esseeeecee 
Missouri Pacific— 
Birst: Consols; 6's 1990) 44.42) sda geenicqanaas 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7’s 1906. 
Pac. R. of Mo, rst 0’s 1888. 
Pac, R. of Mo. 2d 7’s r8or... aaa 
Iron Mountain Gen'l! Con. §'s 1931.........++ 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6’S 1920.......ceeeceeeeeees 
Consolidated 7’s pala Peiaaieemnd eke ennaes 
Consolicated 2d Mort. Income 191!......... 
Texas & Pacific— 
Birats Mort. Gis 10080. cssiietcas scat onesnanad 
Consolidated G's rqG5s)-. sc csccsceusccvese ccs 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7’s I915....-.--++ 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6’s 1930..........--2+0+ 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
2G ES! Olass: A 100.055. os dd vanes esanne anes 
3-6's Class C 1906... 
3-6'S | Class B 3066: 2c, « napauesceuoreamense 
TStiG's Perce Cac ODM het ce canteaees dees 
Bquipment 97'S: 1806.20 <i aunsinivideets ales) nate 













PACIFIC ROADS, 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6's 1896-9...........0.0005 
Union Pacific L’d G'ts 7’s 1887-9............ 
Union Pacific Sinking F'd 8's 1893.......... 
Union Pacific Regist’d 8's 1893.............. 
Union Pacific Collat’l Trust 6's IQOB yerds\s certs 
Kansas Pacific tst 6’s 1895.........02seeeeee 
Kansas-Pacific 1st 6’s 1896........0-.20eseee 
Kansas Den_ Div. 6's Ass’d 1899...........+ 
Kansas Ist Consol 6's 1919. ... 0s. -eeeeeeeeee 
Cent. B’ch U, P. F'd Coup, 7's 1895......... 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. Ist 6's 1905...+---.0000s 
Atch, Jew’l Co. & W. tst 6's 1905........... 
Oregon Short Line rst 6's 1922............-% 
Utah South'n Gen’! M. 7’s 1009,..........05+ 
Utah South’n Extens’n Ist 7’s 1909.........+ 
Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6's 1895-8.............+ 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's IG00............% 
Central Cal, & Or’g’n 1st 6’s 1888........... 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884.........0..008 
Central Land Grant 6's 1890....:..-:e+cceres 
Western Pacific B’ds 6’s 1899.........+2+0+5 
South'n Pac. of Cal. 1st 6’s 1905-6..........+ 
Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land,Grant tst Coup. 6’s 1921......... 
Gen. Land Grant 1st 6’s reg'd 


SOUTHERN ROADS, 


Louisville & Nashville— 
MONSON. FS) LAOS sae eles via siaive ae miaialsictaisie cies 
ad’ Mi,.718 Gold) 1883u Bie, avaisvewislipivaecisisacia 
‘Cecilfan:B Gh, 7'S 2007 ma. as as «reece sles seinisie 
NN; O.'& Mobs 1st 6'S:19302 5. iiviieccsscmtocace 
ey day et NASH, SE O15 LOLs souls neicinisieinsies isc 
Gen’l Mge 6’s 1930......... 
StaLouis Dive. 25h 6:5. 19285. cpa ce-nidansnbsece 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980... 
Washi Sr Decwrst, 7°S:1900 2 16e al sacle cet 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6's 1931.........2..0% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 
First: Mortgage 7's: 1900% vies nue’ otewavie diate ve 
First Consolidated 5's 1930........e.sseeeeee 
Davisionallin’SarQ30.:2seaeateswicioromatels « sate slate’ 
Norfolk & Western— 
Gen'l MgeiG's nqgrs. titdetsties cites siete eval e 
Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen. 6's 1915.....:...e0e0eeveee 
Debenture:G'sirge7is 2) .ac oan seks eoeidanace 
South Carolina Railway— 
Ast Mortvace,6'Ss 19203 cnica aye cia owned eoleeleste rae 
20 Mortgage G'S: 10ST crac rtanscaicdemtielecle 


COAL ROADS, 
New Jersey Central— 
GSE DEO RAGE 75 TEGO bi. 5/,arrn, cae aids «alm alg 
Ist Consetidated 7's Assented 1899.. 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902..........- 
Adjustment 7’s 1903 Rp ettentantede tad 
Lehigh & Wilks, Con. Assented 1910 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5'5 192T....-+000--00s 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mortgage 7's 1 
Syracuse, Bu é& N.Y. 1St 7!'S: 1906. .,es,0ds.4,si0 « 
Morris & Essex tst 7’S I914......eeceeeeeees 
Motris:85 Bisse ad) 775: 18005 « ac)iue0.0 sanieere maisie 
Morris & Es, 1st Consols gd. 7's. 1915.......+. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
FOL Morro ge 78) TOOd st aac ac ssimnanaah eva 
Fat) Mortpageng’s IGN. 45 ro. Fe css ess dine cclae 
ast Penn. Div. Coup. 97'S: 1927... <.50 csssences.s 
Alb. & Susq. 1st Con. gu’d 7's 1906........... 
Ren, & Sar. rst Coup. 7’S 1921.....02cc00c0e 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6's I9II..........-+ 4 
Consolidated Registered 6’s I911............ 
Consolidated Coupon 7's 191I..........+-+++ 
Consolidated Registered 7’s Ig11.........+++ 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897.............. 
General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908............ 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908..........-- 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7's 1896...........+ 
Debenture'Coup..6'S: 1893 sn scdeadeleneenels 
Debenture Convert. 7'S 1893..0..ccccccccccsse 


ELEVATED ROADS, 


Metropolitan rst 6’s 1908. . 
Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899. 
New York fst 7’s 1906....... 






INCOME BONDS. 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative. 


Allegany Central Income 1912...........-..5+ 
Atlantic & Pacific Income 1910..........+...++ 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908......... 
Gol, Chie. Ssind: €’) Inc: 7's: 2860.9 1c sstesten 
C., St. P'1& M. L’d Gr't Inc. 6's 1898......... 
Chicago & Eastern III. Income 1907........... 
Des Moines & Ft. D, tst Inc. 6's 1905........+ 
Det., Mack. & ee Ines 1928 essence 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc. 6's 1931..........- 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Inc, 1911............ 
Ind., Bin & W'n Incomes. 1919s, 2. teneeakiees 
Ind., Bl’n & W’n Consol Inc. 6's 1921 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Ine, 1 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d Trust Co,Cert’s......... 
Int. & Gt. N’nad Income yqoguan s. 2s. ces cee 
Int, & Gt. N’n 2d Assented 6's 1g09........... 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co, 1888." apneic F: 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888... 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899....... 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920, . 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc. 7’s 1899. 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes.. 
Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures. 
Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures. 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n Inc. 6's 1977. 
N.Y., Penn, & O. 1st Inc. Acc. 7’s 1905. 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920.. x 

Ohio Central Min’! Diy, Inc. 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6’s ig2t... 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc’s 192 

Peoria, Dec, & Evansv’e Div. Inc. 1920 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income r92t 
Rome, W’t’n & Og’b’h Inc. 7’s 1932 
South Carolina R’y Inc. 6's 1931. 
St. L., I. M. & S. 1st 7’s pref. int. 
St. L., I. M. & S. 2d 6's int. zcu’lativ: 
St. L., Alton & T, H. Div. Bonds 1894 
Tol., Delphos & Bur, Inc. 6's 1910. 

Tol., Delphos & Dayton Div. 6's 19 
Texas & St. Louis L’d Grant Inc, 1920..... 
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COMMERCIAL. 


There are no important changes in the general 
trade situation indicated by the telegraphic an- 
nouncements to BRADSTREET'S this week. The 
situation in the middle states is fairly active, and 
prices are asarule firm. In the west business is 
satisfactory, with prospects of increased activity in 
autumn. General trade at the south 
reported fairly active, with increased 
The reports to BRADSTREET'S 
from the principal agricultural regions of the 
country tell of the prolonged drouth in New 
England. The dispatch from Portland states 
that crops in Maine are receiving serious 
jury. The reports from Minneapolis and the 
northwest are variable, excessive rain hav- 
ing done some injury, but the _ situation 
there continues, on the whole, to be satisfac- 
tory. Better reports from the principal corn- 
growing regions are received. In the Carolinas the 
weather for the week has been favorable for the 
ripening cotton. From other portions of the 
cotton belt contradictory reports are announced, 
but sufficient evidence is not at hand to war- 
rant sweeping conclusions as to the amount 
of injury done. The dispatches indicate a 
seasonable movement in dry goods, with prices gen- 
erally steady. In some places business is brisk, and 
in nearly all the prospect is for a fall trade heavier 
than usual. There has been little or no change 
in the iron market. Prices are, as a rule, firm. 
The ironworkers are plainly losing ground in their 
struggle with the manufacturers. 


the early 
is again 
activity promised. 


in- 





BREADSTUFFS. 

The foreign markets for breadstuffs have been 
weak, in consequence of improving crop prospects 
in Great Britain and heavy exports from this country, 
until within the past few days, since which there has 
been unsettled rainy weather there, delaying the 
harvest and causing some apprehensions of dam- 
age to the wheat. ‘This has made some improve- 
ment in the markets, and prices for wheat have 
advanced a little. It is, however, worthy of notice 
that even before this change in the weather, 
and notwithstanding the very heavy exports from 


the United States, the markets did not really 
decline much there. Constant predictions were 
made by parties in the trade both there and 


here that there would be a great decline—that the 
markets there could not stand up under 4,500,000 
bushels of exports of wheat from the United States 
per week, and yet they have done so. In the week 
to August 19 the export of wheat and flour from 
the Atlantic ports was equal to 4,749,103 bushels of 
wheat, the greater portion of which of course went 
to Great Britain, and yet the cables of Thursday, 
and since then, have reported firmer markets. The 
crops of the United Kingdom and several parts of 
Europe, notably Hungary, are undoubtedly turn- 
ing out better than was anticipated a month ago, 
and yet the readiness with which the foreign markets 
take the large supplies from this country argues the 
existence of greater necessities than were generally 
admitted. 


WHEAT. 

The movement of grain at the west has increased 
again this week, as compared with last, the arrivals 
at the western lake and river points and the ship- 
ments from there eastward having increased in pro- 
portion, but the entire movement is only about 
two-thirds the volume of that during the first week 
of August. The result is that with a continued 
large export movement of wheat the visible supply 
has been further reduced. The stock of No. 2 wheat 
in store in Chicago applicable on speculative 
contracts has not been so small in many years as it 
is now, being only about 275,000 bushels. On 
Thursday, when it began to be foreseen that the 
visible supply of wheat would show a large decrease 
on Friday, there was a spasm of alarm among the 
shorts, and August wheat jumped up nearly 3c. per 
bushel in a few hours. Their confidence was in a 
measure restored before night by the reports of in- 
creased arrivals to be expected in a few days, and 
prices declined again, but at the close of the day re- 
mained about 4c. per bushel higher than on Monday. 
The large difference between August and September 
wheat at the west, the former ranging 7@gc. per 
bushel higher than the latter, shows how the mar- 
kets have been sold down on the anticipation of 
increased arrivals at the western points, while the 
shipments eastward and the export movement have 
been diminishing the stocks in store. The present 
condition of the wheat trade and wheat movement is 
proving the correctness of the view taken several 
weeks ago in BRADSTREET’S, that speculating ex- 
porters at the west had made large sales in July for 


/ September than on the first of August. 
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future delivery to foreign buyers, and from present 
appearances have too freely discounted the arrivals 
at the western points. The demand at the west for 
cash wheat for shipment shows that they have over- 
sold the market, and a violent temporary reaction to 
higher prices is not improbable. It will, however, 
depend very largely upon the receipts from the 
country. If they increase so as to catch up with 
the exports made necessary by these contracts, the 
advance in prices will be checked. Thus far the net 
result of these tactics has been to push some 13,000,- 
oco bushels of the: new crop of wheat out of the 
country in the last three weeks. On many accounts 
this has been a desirable result, as otherwise we 
should have been exporting gold. But, without dis- 
cussing this aspect of the matter, the only question of 
interest to those in the trade is whether the move- 
ment has been overdone sufficiently to cause a re- 
action to higher prices. 


CORN. 

Notwithstanding a large increase in the move- 
ment of corn at the west—the receipts at the west- 
ern lake and river ports to the week ending August 
Ig being 234,580 bushels in excess of the previous 
week—prices have been fully maintained, and are 
higher now than at the beginning of the month. 
The market at Chicago is understood to be cor- 
nered for August, and there is a probability that it 
would be run through September if the position 
taken by the Chicago Board of Trade against cor- 
ners did not give the bears the alternative of re- 
pudiating. The receipts of corn at the Atlantic 
ports for the week ending August I9 were 408,350 
bushels, and the export 47,790, both movements 
being about 25 per cent. greater than the previous 
week, 


OATS. 

The movement of the oats crop—as indicated by 
the large receipts at western points during the cur- 
rent week—has been equal to the most sanguine 
expectations, and yet prices have been maintained, 
and even advanced 3c.@5c. per bushel in the 
New York market, as compared with two weeks ago, 
owing to the scarcity of the cash grain. The large 
shipments from the west to this market within the 
past week have made the prospect of an increased 
stock to apply on contracts for August before the 
close of the month. 


PROVISIONS. 

Owing to more favorable weather for the matur- 
ing of the corn crop, together with some increase of 
the yellow fever epidemic at the south, thus making 
the prospect of cheaper feed for stock and a dimin- 
ished southern demand for meats, there was a 
temporary depression in provisions in the latter part 
of last week. But the belief that the country stock 
of hogs is smaller than last year at this time en- 
courages speculative buying of pork and lard. The 
southern and western demand for pork and bacon 
has also kept up better than was anticipated in view 
of the circumstances first mentioned, and this week 
prices have not only recovered from the depression 
of last week, but have gone higher. Pork is 
now $1.20@$1.30 per barrel higher for cash and 
Lard is 
also Ioc. @20c. per 100 pounds higher. The stocks 
also are diminishing. At Chicago, where the bulk 
of the western stocks are held, the stock of pork on 
August 18 was estimated at 178,000 barrels, and the 
stock of lard at 107,c00 to 108,000 tierces, the stock 
of lard having been diminished by shipments and 
manufacture about 6,000 tierces during the week. 
The stocks of beef product are increasing, and 
prices are weak. ; 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
August 25. Previous week. 
Nola Hours aseh ss ceke tebe ay 8 










3.CO @3.75 $2.75 @3.50 
Superfine flour... § @4.50 3.50 @4.00 
Com, extra flour .. 4-50 @5.00 4.75 IS .00 
West India shipping flour... ..... 75 @6.25 5.75 25, 
South American olay phe ae 00 @6.40 6.00 Ge 50 
Winter wheat, family flour. 25 @7.25 6.25 @7.25 
Winter wheat, patent flour... 6.50 @8.25 6.75 @8.50 
Spring wheat, straight flour. 6.15 @7.50 6.25 @7.75 
Spring wheat, patent flour. 6.75 @8.25 7.00 @8.50 
te — no >. Se 3.35 @3-75 3.35 @3-75 

ornmeal ......... 4-25 @4.75 4.25 4: 

No. 1 white wheat. . 1.164% @1.16% 1.16 rey 
No. 2 white peat 15'6@1.16 1.10 .@1.104% 
No. 1 red wheat . 118%@r1.19 1.154% @1.15% 
No, 2 red wheat . 1.14 @1.14% 1.134%@1.1338 
No. 2 sprin, pthieatr heh eck —- @ — — @ — 
NO BMIXeGiCOKras hocs5s6 cxeeesss -90%@ .903%, .854%@ .85%4 
Steamer mixed corn.............. 39 @ 8955 84 @ .85 
No. 3 mixed corn 87 @ 82 @ 84 
No. 2 white corn.. -go @1. = -90 @I.00 
Yellow corn ....... .go @. 89 @ or 
No. 2 white oats.. Bs | Bau -79% % 





os 794@ 
No. a mixed cate, 56.6 4cacn ones 5744 .57%4@. 
Rve @ 78 75 @ 





THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF FLOURAND GRAIN. 

The following tables present the general move- 
ment of flour and grain from the primary markets 
in the west to the seaboard and to foreign 
markets: 


1882. 


RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT WESTERN LAKE AND 
RIVER PORTS, FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1882. 














Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley. Rye, 
bbls,’ bush.’ bush. bush. bush. 
Chicago.... .. 39,954 423,705 844,603 573,581 1,217 Faget 
Milwaukee .... 34,350 46,775 10,504 32,435 1,080 2,565, 
Toledo’........ 2 521, 537 65,659 2 Fine 291 
Detroit: os.'<- 7 9270 32,031 500 cogase Ph 
Clevelard...... 2,078 185,197 750 150 1,025 
St. Louis 49,623 832,972 203,030 oo 2,114 9,473 
Peoria........ 1,220 16,050 177,300 323,850 8,250 19,425 
Dolath. ve 2s 8,000 =. 48,289-—S's—«sd12,c00-—Ct—i=#z«Ww te, Sloe 
POA ss eax 137, . 2,106,606 1,323,382 1, 428 614 12,811 68,068 
Previous week.135,643 1,809,241 1,088,802 630,340 16,194 38,739 
Corresponding 
week, 1881. .161,034 1,640,244 4,753,270 887,993 28,042 92,998 


RFCEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT ATLANTIC PORTS FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1882. 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, py 
bbls. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. 
New York,...128,436 1,872,188 184,910 345,031 1,100 3,165 
Boston..... .. 54,804 192,275 70,850 21,975 600 500 
Portland...... T3850) hice state 400 I, Wate atch 
Montreal... .. 10,496 esl 112,500 604 40 8,000 
Philadelphia.. 16,531 553,990 21,160 96,500 600 ae 
Baltimore .... 30,770 1,065,420 12,590 16, 352 isin e pe TyOOS 
New Orleans. 17,336 649,557... ++ PCT epee oe Seen 
Totals ...:.259,633 4,621,317 408,350 495,320 2,340 12,666 
Previous w’k 237,5| a 4:437,260 300,052 537,272 ree 3,316 
Correspondi’g 
week, 1881. .236,794 2,654,709 1,702,433 957,136 1,725 8,475 


EXPORTS FLOUR AND GRAIN FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 











19, 1882, 

Wheat, Corn, Flour, Oats, Rye, 

bushels. bushels, barrels. bushels. bush, 
New York A043 1,799,078 17,383 100,700 4,801 11,143 
Philadelphia........ 4 5,552 8,200 Bro ioek 
Baltimore .......... 8a 700 5,258 W007 nts 
Boston! jiseniens s oe 157, azo 5 a 23;920 esa Selec 
New Orleans..... 1gI, 5,1 ©) 184) 6 (S986) ses. 
Montreal scisc. as 37,930 13,842 844) 5 OE 
ke EN cee or oct eh 14g 47,799 154,991 9,506 11,143 
Week previous...... 4,21 36,225 150,822 1,175 12,351 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND FLOUR FROM NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON MONTREAL, PORTLAND 
AND NEW ORLEANS, 
































Wheat, bushels. 

Week end'g Previous From Sept. Same Bmes 

Aug. 19. zek, 1, 1881. 1882. 
United Kingdom... 2,670,772 2,439,954 39,772,610 57,048,790 
Continent ...2.0. 5.2 1,287,286 1,767,132 18,007, 47,963,550 
Other countries... 16,090 ___20;000 337,975 180,270 
mM Otalce spans a8 3,974) 148 4 4,218,086 086 58,118,393 105,192, 93,610 

RS . Ter Corn, ger gee 

United Kingdom, aa tarda 19,762,582 55, O5ar 

Continent). cic5c sone i ys a aaa ete 6h 4,380,907 a7 Sot 

Other countries.... 25,752 _ 36; 225 1,504,812 72410,86 
VOCAL, Srpeciceras 47,799 _ 36,235 225, 648, a ‘By 555.553 
-—— aare arrel ee 
United Kingdom.. 85,199 9, 289 ©. 3, 128,889 += 44,652,078 
sooo 10,254 6,159 242,599 8,474 
S. & Cen, America. 2 467 17,612 732,607 5,645 
West Indies........ 16,332 20,371 704,324 930,519 
Other countries.... 19,739 15,391 699,940 +15 561,9%7, 
Total. a2... 40%. 154,991 150,822 5,418,359 7,528,633, 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF TOTAL EXPORTS. 
From Sept. Corresponding 

1, 1881. timelastyear, Decrease. 
Wheat, bushels......... 58,118,393 105,192,610 47,074,217 
Corn, bushels... ...... 25,648, 361 84,555,553 58,907,192 
Flour, barrels........... 5,418,359 7,528,633 5,418,359 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 

a a bushels. pera prog pe is. ap els. 
ug. 19, 1882... 12,410,255 5,0! t 2,484,567 28,292 635,025 
‘Aug, 12, 1882... 13,483, 2 5,330,023 u ; 5,155 38, ‘825 615,745 
Aug. 20, 1881... 17,55 hicstee. & 967 186. 86 Rie 330,318 
Aug. 21, 1880... 14,536, 788,059 11329, 463,890 


The quantity of ae and corn on passage, as per 
Beerbohin's London cablegram of August 24, 1882, 
was as follows: 





















Wheat, Corn, 
! quarters. quarters. 
For United” Kingdom. . 2,275,000 180,000 
For continent of Europ 740,000 40,000 
Total quarters apes wen ar iy 3,015,000 220,000 
Equal bushels 24,120,000 1,760,000 
Compared with J tered week: 
For United Kingdom.................- 2,275,009 180,000 
For continent o ee bee aera 720,000 35,000 
Total: quarters eo. <i izecsud tens +e 2,995,000 215,000 
Piqua echiacnceb oer chaekemee oc bushels 23,960,000 1,720,000 
Ingréase: ces .pacitisesisas > maiieed J bushels 160,009 40,000 


THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF PROVISIONS. 

The following tables indicate the general move- 
ment of hogs and provisions from the west to the 
Atlantic seaboard and to foreign markets: 


RECEIPTS OF HOGS AT THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN PACKING 
POINTS FOR THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


Week ending Same time 








































August 24. last year, 
(Chicato.smmuietemttas eerie ene 57,500 84,050 
Cincinnati..... ue Fe 10,370 
St. Louis... 4,925 19,336 
Indianapoli I, 13,2 
Milwaukee. Be 5,223 
Kansas City 5,443 13,233 
Peoria. ss se. 2,500 2,030 
pLOtAILSS cea... 5 aMeeives thie cence aoe 79,085 147,510 
. 4 Lard, pounds. — 
United Kingdom... 504,690 520,470 &e rid 3 93,685, 47 
Continent ss Saag 297,390 000 135,800, 19) 
S. & Cent. Americ af 259 262,486 reug6 Bae 12 470,21 
bed Indies........ 2 775,748 22,88 28, fee aie 
N. A. Colonies. bee) 2,000 Pet fe oe 401,822 
ike countries... 2,135 12,808 bm 376 267,707 
Totale.ce capa 1,591,386 1,180,512 202,069,413 271,380,90 
; ~ ; Bacon and Hams, pounds.— —~ 
United Kingdom... 4,330,317 9,132,970 296,407,995 443,620,573 
Continent.... 142,975 70,900 26,616,913 137,147,399 
S. & Cent. Am 44,112 4,506 x GP eH 1,000,001 
West Indies... 209,645 205,517 5,572,839 
B. & N. A. Colo 17,592 25,500 140,902 
Other countries... 8,034 Q, 112 2711005 Bh 2 426,913 
Totals.......... 45753575 9,447,695 329,524, 885 587,908,627 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM NEW YORK, BOSTON, PORT- 
LAND, MONTREAL, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NEW 
ORLEANS. 








-Pork, barrels, 
Correspond- 
Week end- ing week Nov. 1, 








—s 
Correspond- 
81, ing time 





ing Aug. 19. lastyear, toAug.19,’82. 1880-81. 

United Kingdom.. eo 1,137 560 97.595 
ee: AS 30 40 6,559 13,533 
S. & Cent. America. 264 333 19,743 14,390 
West Indies. .... 1,813 2,205 71,034 98,59 
B.&N A. Colonies. 524 752 31,236 gt 
Other countries... . 24 100 2,411 ~ 5,721 
oe 3,291 4,567 208,186 258,991 


ara) i _ ee 













































. Pork, Bacon & Hams, 
barrels. pounds. on 


New York....... Sean see 3,019 3,394, 
Boston... 105 721,4! 
Portland memes Seeareed 
Montreal... SS ies tania 






Philadelphia. 
Baltimore..... 


J 





New Orleans........... ree 33, 
LORAIS cb Stacaneh ce ahaeie 3,291 rl 
Total export November t; K bls 
1881, to Aug. 19, 1882, Ibs. 41,637,200 329,524,885 
Corresponding time previous : 
Meats. eetah seve sees 51,798,200 587,998,627 
Decrease....... Ri 10,161,000 258,383,742 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF STOCKS OF PROVISIONS IN LI\ 
POOL—(THIS STATEMENT IS ONLY MADE Stns s vee 
1 


Beef, tierces ...... Li Actos 4 Sssctehiat 
Pork, barrelassn.. nha. nite « Sopa aaa 
Bacon, boxes... ;.. 
Hams, boxes..... 
Shoulders, boxes.. : 
Cheese, packages.. 34,020 

Butter, packages...... 2,400 TL 
Ard, tOnS tress. oo eate eset Ses vele's cued penis aCe 6, 














COTTON, 

The total receipts of cotton at the ports to 
are 4,655,659 bales, against 5,789,154 ba 
the corresponding date last year. The receip 
the week at the twenty-four interior abieg 
reported were 5,896 bales, against 2,125 b 
week, and 9,309 bales same week last yee 
shipments ior the week were 12,957 bales. 

The New York cotton market has been lc 
the price of spot cotton having declined to 12 
Futures have advanced an average of 6 po 
near months. Following are the closing qu 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, w 
comparison for same date last year : 
Ordinary.... . Saulneesnelhes sts ates ee 
Strict ah ree z 
Good onto 
Low middling...... 
Middling........ 


Good middling. . 
| Fait fair.. 


New York Fiday: 
CLOSING PRICES OF FUTURES IN NEW YORK. 
This week. Last week. La 





AUBUSts cn: picieespistog.s sce sleninnr 12.82c. 12.94C. 

September. pes) 12.53 

October ... ets 11.90 

November. 11.70 11.06 

December... 11.70 11.67 

NS ead canoe wen panae =< REVO pe 
lebroary 222s. Seth iok Woche te T Eee 11,84 


The New York market for futures closed q 
es r 





COTTON WEATHER REPORTS BY TELEGRA 
From Norfolk, Va.: The weather reports 
eastern North Carolina and Virginia are very 
couraging. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: The weather is now ne 
though some complaints of shedding are recei\ 
Two weeks’ open weather, with average — 
make good crop. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather iene 
less rain. Cotton growing and fruiting better. 

From Atlanta, Ga.: Weather very favora 
cotton, and prospect good. 

From La Grange, Ga.: The weather has 
well suited to the growth of cotton, which i isc 
ning to open upon the hill lands which were pla 
early and fertilized. v 

From Perry, Ga.: Too much rain for cotton, 
General complaint of rust. Weather last two 
clear, with cool nights. ) 

From Savannah, Ga.: The weather since the 
has averaged fair, although some rain has faller 

From Fackson, Miss.: Weather unfayorabl 
cotton. Worms reported in this section. 

from Sardis, Miss. : Weather generally favorat 
though too much rain in some sections. Plant doi 
well. = 

from New Orleans, La.: Since last report 
weather has changed unfavorably, and we have di 
copious rains. 

From Austin, Tex.: Have had light satislats 
showers. Cotton picking progressing to advan 

From Fort Worth, Tex.: Heavy rains the la 
week—the heaviest of the season, Cotton prospe 
discouraging. Heavy washouts on railroads. __ 

L*rom Waco, Tex.: The weather continues 
able for cotton, which now bids fair to 
finest ever produced in this state. _. 

from Galveston, Tex.: The weather is somewh 
showery, which may retard the ripening of cotte 
bolls. Some signs of worms, but nothing serious. 

From Houston, Tex.: Raining in this: secti 
which retards picking. _ 

From Marshall, Tex.: With tavorable weat 
and a late fall an average crop is the best that. 
be expected. 

From San Antonio, Tex.: 
Condition of plant favorable. 

From Sherman, Tex.: Slight rain past 
Some complaint of boll-worms. 

From Terrell, Tex.; Heavy rain fell last 
and this morning. Unless we have open, 
weather the plant will be seriously damaged. ie 

from Helena, Ark. : Showery and cloudy 


7] 


ey 
No rain nor 


orms. 


ae 


week, 


7 


ee ie ba» '« 





BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1882, 






















































- borhoods. Cotton is maturing too slowly. 
Crops doing well. 
From Murfreesboro, Tenn.; \Weather for the past 


rain. Some improvement reported. 
From Van Buren, Ark. : Showery weather. Plant 
_ growing and healthy, with good forms. No worms. 


i TRON. 

The market for Scotch and American iron at New 
_ York is dull. Foreign Bessemer is weak, and steel 
_ rails are likewise lower. American pig, Nos. 1 and 
_ 2, are firm, but buyers are taking limited quantities 


are off, inasmuch as the season for grain shipments 
_ from this country is setting in, and vessels are 


United Kingdom will recede before purchasing, as 


freight tariff. Steamers held out in rates to 
_ this side long after vessels cut into 
tariffs, but the former are now bidding for 
‘pig, with concessions in rates. Last year a 
brisk business in foreign pig sprung up 


“ less favorable than those existing at the present 


x 


vival in business in about two weeks. 


American pig very few sales are noted. For prompt 


i 


Iron and Metal Exchange reports that business in 
_ the iron market at Philadelphia has improved during 


heretofore for some time. Blooms are quiet and 
_ firm, but bar iron is weak. Country mills are seek- 
ing orders. Manufacturers and buyers of steel rails 
are negotiating, but appear to be too far apart in 
their views to effect transactions of moment. Special 


centers, received yesterday, are appended. A 
_ proposed change in industrial arbitration at Pitts- 
_ burgh, by which the mill owners shall have repre- 
sentation in the board, instead of leaving the 
~ noteworthy. 


IRON MARKET REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 


scarce and firm. Merchant bar is easy, and prompt 


time since the strike began. Nails are wanted in 
excess of supply. Structural iron is moving on small 
orders. Plate and tank are firm, but quiet, as mills 
are oversold. 


Steel rails are quiet. 


stitution of arbitration therefor. Under the mill com- 
mittee rule, when a man was discharged, no matter 


mill until the owners acceded to the mill committee's 


are alike represented. The board will act on all 
differences, and their action will be final. 


_ of arbitrators in place of mill committee. 
From. Cleveland, Ohio: The iron market is quiet, 


but firm, with demand and supply both light, and | barrels, in sympathy, declined during the week from | good demand for 


without change from last week's condition. 
From Cincinnati, Ohio: The iron market un- 
changed. 


of refined iron are moderately light, with a fairly ac- 
tive demand. There has been less call in the last 


except on specialties, 


week all that could be desired. Now threatening | ors are pressed with work. 


the week, and that mill irons have not been so active | 2n4 the object of’the strike itself. 


settlement of disputes to the mill committee, is sis. 


Wrought pipe and tube mills are} back nearly 2c. to 5836c. 


demands. In the adjustment of the present strike | ing price was 57%c. 
the manufacturers will insist on having a board of | active. 
arbitrators wherein the manufacturer and workmen | fell off to 55¥%c., as noted above, 3c. less than | steady, but no increase over last week. 


_ the past four days. Too much rain for most neigh- | with little or no change reported, dealers buying 


mands. 
supply the demand. 


hardware dealers are generally satisfied with trade. 


Nails are very scarce, it being difficult to | holders of oil. 
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As will be noted in quotations last given, the mar- | Evansville’s trade. A good fall trade is looked for 
only for daily needs. Manufacturers continue firm | ket broke twice yesterday, and ran the price of crude | at Indianapolis. Good orders are being received. 


wonders ‘‘ somewhere in the new districts."’ The 


_ From Little Rock, Ark.: Weather favorable. | in their determination not to accede to strikers’ de- | certifigates down to figures most disappointing to | Merchants appear to be stocking up well, in antici- 
The cause of this is attributed to | pation of a good trade. 
Lumber dealers and contract- | rumors current on ‘change of divers and sundry | pects encouraging. 

Grocers, drug and | new wells of large capacity reported to be doing 


Collections good and pros- 


From Burlington, Iowa: Dry goods trade has 
shown a healthy improvement. Des Moines, Keokuk 


“From St. Louis, Mo..: Iron dealers find it expen- | course of speculative prices for oil for two weeks past | and other points report good sales and favorable 
sive to keep stocks complete, but will not advance | has, strangely enough, been exactly that given | outlook, save that collections are slow. 
prices except when forced, Demand regular and} in the general view of the situation taken by 


heavy. Small country orders multiplying remark- 
ably. 
COAL. 
The market for anthracite continues depressed in 


only. Freights on foreign pig to the United States the east, though a revival is looked for at an early 


day. Besides an advance in rates, the leading 


coal companies have decided to suspend work at the | of the dry goods trade throughout the country were | attendance of buyers in September. 
anxious to get freight from the other side to pay for mines on August 31, September 1 and 2, and again | received by telegraph yesterday: 


- the trip to American ports. Buyers, however, noting | 0" September 7, 8 and 9, August is generally a 
this, are waiting to see how far freight from the dull month for the anthracite coal trade, the busy | well stocked up for fall business. 


season being from September to December. ‘This 


sales, owing to the unusual briskness in July trans- 


their | actions, but the rapid discounting of the public tem- | in staples. 


per by frequent advances in rates soon counter- 
balanced the unexpected demand, with the result 
shown by the business done since the first inst. At 


about the middle of September under conditions | the west trade is good, the month having been 


opened there with no advances in prices. The long- 


time. For this reason dealers look for a smart re- | Continued strike in the bituminous regions was tor- 64s are quoted at 


while it has fallen behind last year's record something 


delivery Nos. 1 and 2 are scarce. The New York | Ve? 500,000 tons. ‘The companies affected have 


lost heavily through diverted business, the rail- 
ways have lost freights, and the men time, money 
The Pennsyl- 
vania Pan Handle gas coal miners have also re- 
turned to work, after a most disastrous fight, to 
themselves, against a reduction of %c. per bushel. 
The driver boys near Wilkes Barre have capitu- 


BRADSTREET'S in its editorial comments printed 
about two weeks since. The question of where 
the bottom to prices will be found, therefore, re- 
mains an open one. 





DRY GOODS. 
The following special reports as to the condition 


from Portland, Me.: Dry goods trade light, but 


From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods market has 


the price of iron naturally goes down with the | Yea, however, some life was looked for in August | been active and the excellence of trade is a matter of very confident. 


more than usual comment. Prices are firm, especially 
New England trade is light as yet, but 
orders from the west are good. Collections are fair. 
Throughout the trade there is great confidence ex- 
pressed in the condition of dealers generally. 

From Providence, R. Z.: Vhe print cloth market 
is steady and firm, the amount of sales being small; 
3%c., less % of 1 per cent., and 


and middling gulfs at 13%c. 
bales on hand. 

From Rochester, N. ¥.: ‘The dry goods trade is 
quite active for the season, with an increasing de- 
mand. Indications point to a lively fall trade. ° 

From Syracuse, N. Y.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade report business from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
better than the corresponding period last year, not 
only in the volume of sales, but in collections. In 


There are about 3,500 


From Milwaukee, Wis.: The general trade of the 
city has been quite fair in the principal lines, and 
the movement of dry goods will exceed somewhat 
this time last year, the aggregate sales for the week 
being estimated at $125,000, and a still greater 
demand is expected for the week coming. 

From Louisville, Ky.: In dry goods there is a 
fair seasonable movement, and promises of a large 
Stocks of 
country merchants are generally light. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Heavy sales of dry goods; 
no cutting of prices. Stocks unusually large, and 
quotations upward when changed at all. Feeling 


From Kansas City, Mo.: Movement of dry goods 
steadily increasing, Sales in advance of last week 
and same period last year. Prices steady and un- 
changed. 

From St. Foseph, Mo,: The dry goods trade for 
the past week has been only fair, the market being 
rather weaker than for the preceding week. Trade 
continues on mail orders to supply immediate wants. 


Sales of | mally ended on Thursday, as predicted in these | 56x60s at 3c. There are about 285,000 pieces on | Cojjections poor. 
ocrich during the week will foot up about r,0co tons, | Columns last Saturday. The tonnage in the soft-coal hand, The cotton market is steady, sales being 
_ of various brands, at rates previously quoted. Of regions may now be expected to improve. Mean-| moderate. Middling uplands are quoted at 13\c., very dull. 


From Denver, Col. The dry goods trade here is 


From Santa Fé, N. M.: The dry goods trade this 
week is very favorable; sales heavy. Prospects for 
fall trade good. i 

From Salt Lake City, Utah: Dry goods trade dull. 

From San Francisco, Cal.:; August was an excel- 
lent month in dry goods trade, transactions having 
exceeded expectations. The city is full of country 
buyers, who will wait till close of dry goods sale, ex- 
tending from Thursday to Saturday, before giving 


lated, and the great and unsuccessful coal strikes of | hosiery and notions the increase shows about ten to | orders, 


telegrams to BRADSTREET's from leading iron | 1882 may be said to be things of the past. 


PETROLEUM. 
‘The past week in petroleum circles has developed 
the unexpected with more than accustomed empha- 


steady recovery to a fraction above 63c., operators 


took courage, and not a few of them volunteered the | City. 


opinion that there was money in buying oil at 60@ 


about and done the most absurd thing possible (ac- 


deliveries are more readily obtained than at any | cording to their views)—sold oil short—they might 


fifteen per cent., with a good financial outlook on 
the coming fall trade. The adjacent country busi- 
ness orders show financial strength rather propor- 
tionately better than the city average. All the indi- 
cations point to a good fall trade. During the past 


brought into the jobbing trade by new firms in this 
In the hat and cap business trade this year at 
this season is fully twenty per cent. in excess of the 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: The local market is | 61c., in spite of the 25,000 to 40,000 barrels daily | corresponding period last year. 
fairly active on orders for early wants—seldom | output of the Cherry Groye districts. If, after ar- 
beyond thirty days. Foundry and forge irons are | riving at this sage conclusion, they had turned right | report trade at present fully equal to last year, with 


From Troy, N. Y.: Wholesale dry goods houses 


good prospects for a brisk fall trade. F 
hopetul, and but little labor remains unemployed. 


to-day be ostentatiously figuring up profits instead of | The fall trade in carpets is opening earlier than 


‘‘wondering what’s the matter with the market.” 
Last week the price of crude certificates sagged 


Fortunately there was a_ slight reaction in 


the decline amounting to %c.; 5634c. was the clos- 
ing price, 4c. better than the lowest degree touched 


The rise in quotations amounted to '%c., and the clos- 
Yesterday trading was fairly 
The market was weak, and quotations 


quoted on Saturday last. Refined oil on Tuesday 


From | fell off %c., quotations being 634 @6%c.; these have 
present appearances, it is altogether probable that | since been maintained. The Standard Company's 
the mills will resume work in a very short time on | interest in refined oil may be relied on to prevent goods is very fair for the season, with stronger out- | seaboard stocks by the large movement of the past 
the above basis, namely, the $5.50 scale, with board | any serious dropping off in the market, at least ward movement than last week. Leading houses | few weeks. Some time will be required to complete 


usual, 
From Philadelphia, Pa.: Jobbers are getting more 


It closed yesterday | orders from country merchants and traveling sales- 
‘crowded with orders. Sheet is tending upward. | at 55%c., a fall of 3%c. during seven days. | men, but personal selections are small, as there are 


not many interior buyers in the market, and local 


From Pitisburgh, Pa.: \n dry goods the business 


time last year; a satisfactory beginning of the fall 
trade. 
From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods movement 


how just the cause, the mill committee took the case | during the day. Thursday brought an active mar- | is very fair for August, comparing favorably with 

in hand, and if their decision was in favor of the | ket and firmer values. There were numberless ex- | last year, with prospect for September and through- 
workman the owners of the mill were notified to take | planations of the upward tendency—almost as many | out the fall very encouraging. 

“him back or there would be a strike in that particular | different ones as there were authors of the same. 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: Dry goods unchanged. 


From Baltimore, Md.: Yhe dry goods jobbing 
trade continues active, and orders are coming in 
fairly well. Local dealers are getting ready for the 
fall and winter seasons, and are hopeful of a large 
increase in their business over last year, which was 


After the big drop in crude to 49%c., and the | six months nearly $100,000 in capital has been | rather a dull one with them. Manufacturers of cot- 


ton goods are working on a cotton market much 
higher than last year, and, as their prices have not 
advanced, profits are very small. They are satis- 
fied, however, and appear well able*to pull through 
with present rates. 

From Atlanta, Ga.; There is a marked increase 


armers are | reported in the dry goods trade in Macon, Augusta 


and Atlanta, in comparison with last year’s trade. 

From Galveston, Tex. : The dry goods trade con- 
tinues active and increasing. ‘The outlook is bril- 
liant. 

From San Antonio, Tex.: Dry goods fair. 

From Waco, Tex.: Sales in wholesale dry goods 
trade show a slight increase for this week over pre- 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.: Bar iron and pig metal | prices during the week—just enough to prevent | retailers as yet are not buying except for current | yjious week. 
~ very quiet, with little if any inquiry. The status of | the bulls from losing all interest in the situation. wants. The outlook 1s encouraging for a good fall 
- the manufacturers and workmen to outward appear- | On Monday trading in crude certificates was active, | trade, but no decided activity is anticipated before | business improving. 

‘ances is the same, yet there are indications of a | but quotations were depressed to 5714 @57%, a drop | the middle of next month. Values rule firm, 
x weakening on the part of the workmen, who. un- | of %c. to 4c. from the close on Saturday. Trading 
doubtedly now see their mistake, while the manu- | was quiet on Tuesday, and values again weak, the | doing is fully one-third more than last month, and, | week, Fall trade not open yet. 
facturers are quiet and firm on the basis of the old | closing figure being 57/c. Wednesday witnessed | notwithstanding the strike, is as good as at this 
scale, the abolition of the mill committee and the sub- | marked fluctuations in the crude certificate market, 


Irom Little Rock, Ark.: Dry goods and other 
From Memphis, Tenn.: Jobbers in dry goods re- 
port no perceptible increase of shipmenfs over last 


From Nashville, Tenn. ; Dry goods trade is very 
good for the season, and dealers look for a heavy 
fall trade. 


WOOL, 
The wool trade during the past week has lost 
none of the encouraging features noted in recent 
reports. Manufacturers have been buying freely 


From Columbus, Ohio: Trade in wholesale dry | for near requirements, and the volume of business 


goods reported on the increase, with prices firm. 
From Dayton, Ohio. The output in dry goods 


From Toledo, Ohio: Dry goods about as reported 
last week. 
From Chicago, fli.:; The jobbing trade in dry 


has been large in all eastern markets. There has 
been no improvement in values, but the tendency is 
in that direction, rather than in favor of buyers. No 
radical change, however, is looked for in the imme- 
diate future. Receipts continue liberal, and assort- 
ments are ample, but a big hole has been made in 


while that corporation is interested in the bulk of the | report an increase of sales over the corresponding | deliveries on sales already made, and a temporary 


refined oil in the country, as at present. Crude, in 
636c. to 6%c., with an average demand. Case oil 
maintains its price for export, 9c. The excess of 
exports of petroleum this year, as compared with last, 


From Chicago, Iil.; (n iron there is no change in | continues to diminish as against the total increase 
prices, and little change in the situation. The stocks | reported in July, when it ran up to over 75,000,000 


gallons ahead of the shipments abroad in 1881. 
During the year to August 19 the total exports.of 


few weeks for architectural iron and for building | petroleum from the United States amounted to 
materials generally. Manufacturers are doing little | 412,186,593 gallons, against 360,064,046 gallons dur- 


ing the like portion of 1881, an increase of 52,122,547 


From Detroit, Mich,; The iron market is dull, gallons, 





There is a 
piecing out’ the summer trade, 
and a steadily increasing demand for fall goods from 
more distant points. E 

From Peoria, Ill.; Trade keeps up well in dry 


week of last year of about to per cent. 


lull in demand would not be unexpected. Interior 
advices represent trade as more active in the fine 
wool sections, but still obstructed to some extent 
by the extreme views of growers. More wool is 
changing hands in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 


goods, and will average as well as last year, with | Virginia, however, than for several weeks past. 


very fair collections. 


The general outlook for trade in this staple is good, 


From Evansville and Indianapolis, Ind.: The dry | but there is no tendency to speculation. The goods 
goods trade is said to be affected by the new railroad | trade is improving, and manufacturers regard the 


to Louisville, travelers transferring some of the trade | prospect as more encouraging. 
to the latter city. Trade from this point now is] are without important change. 


tending mostly southward, and the new road in 


Foreign markets 
English cables 
report a hardening tendency on good Australian 


contemplation, it is thought, will materially increase | wools, which are_scarce, but defective, Grades are 
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plentiful, and weak Scotch clips are rather dearer, 
but Mediterranean wools are easier. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

Sailing tonnage for exportable commodities is not 
abundant, and recent advices to freight brokers do 
not point to the arrival of any considerable quantity 
during the year. The demands of the East India 
trade, it is said, are responsible for some of the scar- 
city, the long period of low freights from this side, 
together with better terms from the quarter named, 
conspiring to draw away many sailing vessels for- 
merly coming here. The opinion has also been ex- 
pressed that there is less available sailing tonnage 
in existence than there was a year ago. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the freight market is in 
better shape than it was a week ago. The apparent 
squeeze occurring from the first to the middle of the 
week was in consequence of scarcity of 4,000-quar- 
ters vessels, with contracts to ship in August await- 
ing fulfillment. Steamer tonnage continues to act 
as an outlet, however, whenever rates advance to 
the point of overflow, and, although no extra quantity 
ot tonnage of any variety is in port at present, the 
demand for the same is weaker. The market, 
therefore, is dull except for petroleum, whichis firm. 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL “REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
chandise: ¥ 

£ASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: Trade quiet and markets 
without noticeable variation. Weather hot and 
very dry in the western section of the state, and 
crops are suftering, especially potatoes and corn. 





From Boston, Mass.: Boot and shoe trade con- 
tinues lively, and it is probable that the capacity of 
manufacturers is being taxed more severely than 
ever before. Duplicate orders are very numerous. 
There are now eighty-two buyers in town, Ship- 
ments during the week 71,029 cases, against 75,658 
cases same week Jast year. Total shipments since 
January 1, 1,496,350 cases, against 1,492,155 cases 
same time last year. The following is the number 
of cases shipped to some of the principal points 
during the week: St. Louis, 4,472; Baltimore, 4,256; 
New York city, 3,860; Chicago, 3,o1c; Cincinnati, 
3,310; Philadelphia, 2,994; Memphis, 2,488; Louis- 
ville, 2,081; Nashville, 1,689; New Orleans, 1,676; 
Atlanta, 1,459; Galveston, 1,300; Detroit, 1,159; 
San Francisco, 1,059; Toledo, 824; Pittsburgh, 
791; Richmond, 723; Buftalo, 712; Cleveland, 712 
Mobile, 623; Charleston, 594; Milwaukee, 529. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: General trade has been 
more active during the past week, and the outlook 
in most branches continues encouraging. Near-by 
orders for boots and shoes are coming in more 
freely, and the demand from the south and west is 
active, at full prices. Walues on nearly all kinds 
of manufactured goods are very firm, but there 
is some complaint of narrow profit margins on tex- 
tiles. Cotton is dull, but has not varied in price. 
Wool has been active, but closes quieter, as a natural 
sequence of the recent large trade. Prices rule very 
firm. There is an active export demand for wheat 
in completion of old contracts, but new orders are 
“(few and far between.'’ Corn is fairly active on 
speculative account, but dull forexport. Oats have 
declined 15@18c. per bushel owing to increasing 
receipts of new crop. Flour is dull, aside from 
choice old wheats, which are scarce and wanted. 
Fine dairy produce is active and higher, but the 
market is glutted with ‘‘off’’ grades, for which 
there is little demand. Provisions are firm and in 
good jobbingdemand. Groceries are jobbing fairly, 
at steady prices. Fruits are plentiful, but selling 
freely, at low prices. Mercantile collections, as a 
rule, are made without trouble. 





WFSTERN 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: The distribution of manu- 
factured articles is gradually increasing. The feel- 
ing in the general markets is bullish, but no advance, 
except in family flour, which is up 15c. Shipments 
this week exceed receipts. No. 2 wheat is scarce at 
$1.02; ungraded plenty at 95c. Corn irregular. 
Whisky firm. Provisions scarce and firm. Cotton 
unchanged; receipts, 596 bales; stock on hand, 151 
bales. Tobacco prices about $1.25 above last 
week. Offerings this week exceed last 114 hogs- 


STATES, 


heads; good grades in active demand. Pine lum- 
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ber stock large; trade dull. Hardwood lumber in 


fair stock. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: Groceries are inactive, as 
compared with the June and July demand, but the 
comparison with a year ago is favorable. General 
business in fair shape, but fall trade not yet set in. 
Money is in good supply. Weather is warm, and 
the general prospect for fall trade good. 





From Columbus, Ohio: Business generally seems 
fairly active, especially with the larger jobbers, who 
report an increase over last year. Buggy manu- 
facturers have but little trouble now in supplying 
the demand, but seem sanguine of a large fall 
southern trade if the cotton crop is good. Recent 
rain is favorable for corn. 





From Dayton, Ohio: Business in general fully up 
to the average at this season, owing to wet spring. 
Corn is at least a month behind, but, should the 
weather continue as favorable as now for two or 
three weeks, will make an average crop. 





From Toledo, Ohio. Dealers in groceries report 
increased trade. Wheat, oats and. corn in fair 
demand, with prices firm. 





From Chicago, il.: In grain there is a stronger 
feeling, with fair receipts and much heavier ship- 
ment than last week. Provisions are more active, 
with advance in prices. Receipts of lumber heavy, 
with good demand. There is a moderate demand 
for money. 


From. Peoria, Ill.: Distillery capacity temporarily 
increased until September 1, when it will be reduced 
to 4o per cent. of full capacity to meet requirements 
of pool recently formed at Distillers’ Convention in 
Chicago. Cooper shops all shut down with ex- 
ception of two, and owing to the scarcity of iron the 
latter have only enough to carry through a week. 





From Detroit; Mfich.: Weather favorable for sales 
of light quality dry goods. Good business doing; 
order trade increasing. Interior dealers are buying 
freely for assortment. Collections continue slow, 
owing to the slow movement of the new crop of 
wheat. The outlook is favorable for a large fall 
trade. 





From Evansville, Ind. : Weather is still dry, but 
corn is not suffering seriously yet. General trade 
continues healthful and fair. New wheat is being 
marketed in fair quantities. Bank discounts are 
much greater than last year at this time, and banks 
show a disposition to loan only on short time. 





From Evansville, Ind.: ‘Trade for the week good. 
Reports from all this section say prospects for crops 
of all kinds excellent. Weather favorable for tobacco, 
General outlook very favorable. ‘ 





From Indianapolis, Ind. : Trade past week has only 
been fair, the sluggish movement of wheat, very 
warm weather and some rain, appear to prevent 
that activity that otherwise would be looked for and 
that is expected to characterize trade at this season. 
Collections, also, are only fair. Manufacturers ap- 
pear to have plenty of work. Price of wheat slightly 
advanced. Prospects for corn crop improving. 





Business for the week 
Weather 


From Burlington, lowa: 
has been satisfactory. Collections slow. 
fine for crops. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: The weather has been 
more favorable for the crops, and wheat is harvested 
in most sections, the yield being much heavier than 
reports had indicated. Receipts are light as yet at 
this market. 





From Minneapolis, Minn. : Variable weather is the 
report from the northwest. Some heavy rains have 
visited large sections, retarding harvest work at a 
most critical time. The grain being fully ripe, 
every day's delay causes some loss. No serious 
injury is reported to the wheat, but, with a continu- 
ance of the present unsettled weather and high tem- 
perature, wheat in shock would soon sprout. The 
danger is mainly in northern sections of Minnesota 
and Dakota. In the central and southern sections 
of both harvest is over, and threshing began with 
satisfactory results. Some new wheat is arriving in 
this market, showing excellent quality, and over an 
average yield. The oat crop was never equaled in 
Minnesota. The prospects for a good corn crop 
are much improved during the week. If frost does 
not come before the middle of September a fair crop 
of sound corn is assured. Prices have declined 
several cents in this market for wheat and oats. 
Jobbers of merchandise report increased activity in 


most lines of business. The shipmentof merchandise 


the past week were nearly double those of the corre- 
sponding week last year. Coliections good. Money 
is in more active demand; considerable goes to the 
country daily for the purchase of wheat. 





Louisville, Ky.: Jobbers in all lines are sanguine 
of a big and healthy fall trade. The weather is 
again rainy, after a short dry period. Wheat’ re- 
ceipts thus far in August are less than half those for 
the same period in July. About one carload in 
every ten is damaged from the rains. Nearly one- 
half the Kentucky wheat has been shipped, and 
farmers are now holding for higher prices. Dealers 
are paying 95@97c. for No. 2 red. Corn prospects 
were never better, and a good crop is now assured. 
Oats—crop large, but very light in weight, not ex- 
ceeding 24 to 26 pounds to the bushel, and owing to 
rain are weather-beaten, selling at 35@4oc. as to 
quality, and none to export. The tobacco crop is 
improving, and a fair yield is in prospect. The 
quality depends on future weather conditions. The 
leaf tobacco market is strong and high. Whiskies 
dull, but steady, and holders believe lowest prices 
have been reached. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: First-class weather for 
crops. Constant improvement in trade; groceries 
lead, while hardware and dry goods follow close. 
Grain markets are apparently stronger because of 
August shortages; grain receipts all around still 
increasing, and grades good. Live stock is dull 
on account of poor quality; shippers not inclined 
to attract good offerings by advances. Provisions 
firm, but sales slower. Big demand for horses and 
mules continues, with good supply. Money easier. 





- From Kansas City, Mo.: Yn general trade material 
improvement is reported, and advices from crops 
throughout this section give encouraging expecta- 
tions of an unusual heavy fall trade. Mercantile 
collections good. Cattle receipts continue very 
heavy. Market in good shape, and prices steady. 
Hog market active and prices firm, with receipts 
moderate. Money in good demand. 





From Salt Lake City, Utah: General trade quiet. 

From Denver, Col.: A general improvement in 
all branches of trade except dry goods, which is very 
dull. There isan unusually large crop of grain this 
year, sufficient for the needs of the state. 








CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal. ; General business with- 
out noticeable feature except in the decline in the 
prices of grain-bags. In sugar and spirits stocks 
are generally full. Fall trade opening well. Money 
plentiful among farmers, and country storekeepers 
are able to meet engagements promptly. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

Tuom Baltimore, Md.: The southern transporta- 
tion lines leading from this city report an increase of 
tonnage, amounting to about 15 per cent., at this 
period over last year, which is an indication of in- 
creased activity among the general ‘branches of 
trade. The transactions in the grain market were 
not very large, and the demand for southern wheat 
appears to have slackened some, while western is 
said to be slightly improved and that market is more 
animated. Offerings of flour have been liberal, but 
no special desire is shown to sell fresh-ground. 
Prices during the week went off a fraction on some 
grades. The corn market is reported easy, and 
prices of oats have been somewhat irregular. Quiet- 
ness prevails in the coffee market, but prices remain 
firm, the stock generally being light. ‘The cotton 
market is without material change. A recent small 
sale was on the basis of 12%c. Business in petro- 
leum is very dull and prices nominal at 634c. per 
gallon, The late advance in prices of provisions is 
maintained, with the market quiet, but firm. Trade 
in refined sugars is rather slow, but the market re- 
mains firm. There is some little increase of busi- 
ness in the iron trade, and the volume of business in 
canned goods is greatly in excess of last year. The 
money market is steady. 





From Norfolk, Va. ; General trade continues active. 
The outlook is promising for a heavy fall business. 
Collections fair. 





From Wilmington, N.C.: Spirits turpentine closes 
dull and lower to sell. Rosins in better demand; 
market steady. Tar firm. Crude turpentine lower. 
Provisions and grain firm, and advancing freights 
foreign and coastwise. Tonnage wanted. Retail 
trade good. 





From Savannah, Ga.; Business generally shows 
more activity. In wholesale line, boots, shoes and 
dry goods have taken the lead. 























































From New Orleans, La. : The wet weather 
a depressing effect, and the improvement in 
has not been fully maintained. Serious ; app! 
sions are entertained as to.the effect upon th 
crop, which is being harvested, and unless _ 
favored with warm, dry weather the cotto n 
must suffer materially. Transactions in 
exceedin sly limited. 





From Austin, Tex.: General trade 


very promising. 





From Houston, Tex.: 


General trade ie I 

: rot aaa 

continue excellent. t 
From Waco, Tex.: Wholesale 


of Texas is Pade and is excellent. Colk 
slow, and money matters very pee 





Lrom Memphis, Tenn.: Business in 
quiet and confined to staple lines of gre 
supplies. An upward tendency is noti 
meat market. Flour market steady, with 4 
mand. Corn very quiet and cornmeal c ch 
Cattle receipts very light the past week, 
ruling strong at last week's figures, 


£ 





was a perceptible falling off in the early 
week, caused by unfavorable weather. 
firmer and demand good, prices holding up re 
ably well. Provisions steady, with fair « 
Cattle receipts not up to those of last wi 
demand is somewhat lighter. Good cattle 
regular prices. The banks report mone 


demand. 


ma 


The following table, giving rates on prim 
mercial paper and exchange on New York 
cities named, is based on special dispatel ; 



















RAD E , receive ester é 
BRADSTREET'S de yesterday: e 
Prime com, Excha pulses 
paper, per cent. es "5 bee 
Atlanta, Ga.........-2+++ 8 @I0 premium, 
Augusta, Ga sae 7 Oars 
Baltimore, Md.. é @6 
Boston, mene ; @ 
Buffalo, N -6@ 
Burlington, lowa . 8 @ 
Charleston, S.C . 8 @ 
Chicago, Ill.. » 5 @6 
Cincinnati, Oh 5 @6 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7 @8 
Columbus, Ohio 6 @8 
Dallas, Texas.. -12 @ 
payee oun. 6 . 7 ye premium, 
enver, Col eg premium. 
Detroit, Mich . 6 @8  1-10premium. — 
Evansville, Ind.. =, @8 1.50 premium, 
Galveston, Texas.......- 8 @ premium, — 
pane os Mich... 4 3 Wiper 
alifax, IN. Siiesstsy sens 5 ‘ar to 1 ul 
Houston, Texas......... 10 @12 % premium. 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 6 @7 %premium, — 
Kansas City, Mo........ 8 @t10 ypremium, 
Little Rock, Ark........+ 10 @ premium. 
Louisville, Ky ae PRE AR S 7 te a a 
emphis, Tenn premium. . 
Milwaukee, Wis.... - 7 @I0_ 1-10 prema q 
Minneapolis, Minn....... Z @io pre 
Montreal, Quebec........ @7 
Nashville, Fenn .in. conan 8 @ 
New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ 
eer ree Laisa to cn 6 @9 SP, 
Ontolessy an sakes nae 7@ 
Omaha, Neb. 10 @ $1 premium. 
Peoria, Ill........ -.» 7. @8 1-40 discount. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. ee %@6 1-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 6 @i7 Ber 
Portland, Mes. dae cies 6 @ % premium. 
Providence, 5 I 5 g%e@ 6». sPar, 
aleigh, N.C.. : @ 
Richmond, Va...... - 7 @8 _ t-10 premium. 
Salt Lake City, Uta 8 @14 1%@% premium, 
San Antonio, “Pex @t1o % premium, 
eu nah Ga Ca - 4 @6 % premium. 
avanna! a. 9 @ Via remium, 
St. oseph, M @ pede premium. 
Be pea Mins é @ 
t. Pau ini @io Paroeuee 
Toledo, Ohio . 6 @7 Frio premniien, 
Toronto, Ont. 6 @ % { prea 
Wtica, Ni W's. eat 5 as ‘ar, 
Waco), Texds. ca hessere 12 @ premium. 
Wilmington, NiG@iea tne 6 @8 ar; ia 
Winnipeg, Man.......... @8 %% premium, 





MERCANTILE FAILUR 
AND CHANGES, — 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 132 failures in the United States 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 16 less than the 
ing week, and 53 more than the corresponding week last 
The middle states had 25, an increase of 5; New En, 
states 15, a decrease of 8; southern states 10, a decrease 
western states 39, a decrease of 19; California and the 
tories 34, an increase of 9, Canada and the provinces 8, a 
crease of 1. The only failures of importance were Louis W 
stein & Co., manufacturers cloaks, New York city ; James 
Woodward's Sons, cotton yarns, Philadelphia, and the | 
Ana Valley Bank, at Santa Ana, Cal. In the principal t 
they were as follows: Grocers 23; liquors 17; general trade 
13; hardware 11; clothing 7; shoes 6; manufacturers 6; 
goods 4; dry goods 3; hats 3; produce and provisions 
tobacco and cigars 2. ) 


epo 





ARIZONA. 
BISBEE.—Edwin T. Hardy, general store, has assig: 
has recently been closing out. 


ARKANSAS. 
a CITY. —Sellers & Dickson, general 
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_ CALIFORNIA. 
“ALAMEDA Hn Maynard & Co., baths, have been attached 
for $250. 
CHICO.—The liabilities of Roberts & Cambell, saw mill, 
who were recently attached, are $5,000 ; assets about $3,500. 
_COLUSA.—H. Miller, grocer, has assigned. 
_ DOWNIEVILLE.—H. H. Robinson has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 
_GREENVILLE,—E. A. Wilson, fancy goods, who was re- 
cently attached, owes about $2,000; assets $1,500. 
HANFORD.—D. M. Degraw, saloon, who was recently at- 
tached, owes $500; assets merely nominal. 

_ LIVERMORE.—P. Luyten, saloon, has filed a petition in in- 

ency. 

LOMPOC,—J. F. Dinwiddie, varieties, has been attached. 
LONE PINE.—The liabilities of J. Sazulta, general store, 
< who recently sold out, are $5,000 ; no assets. 
LOS ANGELES.—G. Mendelsohn, tailor, has compromised 
50 cents on the attachment of Baumgarten & Co. for $700. 
S ANGELES.—Creditors of J. Tragoniz, dry goods, who 
as recently attached, have filed a petition in insolvency against 
m. He owes about §5,000, and has large assets. 
- OAKLAND. —Kahn & Sons, dry goods, offer to compromise 
50 cents. Liabilities $25,009 ; assets about $20,000, 
PETALUMA.~J. A. Thornton, saddler, who was recently 
_ attached for $600, owes about $2,000 ; actual assgts $700. 
SAN BERNARDINO.—H. E. Cagwin, varieties, who re- 
cently assigned, owes about $2,500; assets about $1,500. 
‘SAN FRANCISCO.—The liabilities of A. Brockaw, hay and 
grain, are about $1,000; no assets. He recently gave a condi- 
tional bill of sale. 

_ SAN FRANCISCO.—J. M. Cohen, clothing, has filed a peti- 
on in insolvency. 
FRANCISCO,—R. G. Gelien, cigar manufacturer, has 
en attached. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—S. G. Imhoff, stoves, has filed a peti- 
in insolvency. Liabilities $2,503 ; assets $600. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—The liabilities of B. Lewandski, restau- 
Fant, recently attached, are about $500; no assets, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—J. Lohman has filed a petition in in- 


cy, 

aN FRANCISCO,—E., Naccarini, fruits, has been attached. 
AN FRANCISCO.—James Nolan, saloon, is advertised to 
- sold out by the sheriff. 
FRANCISCO.—Otto Rath, hatter, has been attached 
/application made to force him into insolvency. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO.—John L, Sickler, formerly groceries and 
liquors, has filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $6,554; no 
assets. | 
“ae SAN "FRANCISCO. —J. Zeller has filed a petition in in- 
et SAN MATEO.—Agostin Demartin has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 
SANTA ANA.—The Santa Ana Valley Bank, of which B. F. 
‘Seibert was manager, has assigned ané closed its Coors. 
‘assets are said to be ample to cover all the liabilities, as the 
loans are supposed to be well secured and draw a good rate of 
interest. Ihe bank was opened December 14, 1881, by Mr. 
Seibert, who had previously been cashier of the Bank of 
naheim. 
STOCKTON.—Porter & Roesch, fruits, who were recently 
reported to have failed, owe about $2,500; assets about $2,000. 
TEMESCAL.—H. Broughton has filed a petition in in- 
Stteiscy. 

_ TRUCKEE.—E. C. Hammer, restaurant, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 


ae > j 


=r COLORADO. 
DURANGO.—King & Carlton, lumber, are advertised to be 
_ sold out by the sheriff. 
es FORT COLLINS.—Bernard Pierce, boots and shoes, 
‘ assigned. 
_ TRINIDAD.—Trier & Co., 
attached. 


has 


hides and wool, have been 


CONNECTICUT. 
— WATERBURY.—Peter F. Snagg, tailor, has assigned. 
¥ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


_ WASHINGTON.—B. M. Bridget, clothing, who recently 
ailed, proposes to pay in full within six months from funds he 


‘cts to receive. 

_ GEORGIA. : 
LAN'TA —Mrs. F. A. Ragland, grocer, has assigned. A 
‘mortgage for $800 was foreclosed ; other liabilities $500; assets 


small. 

; ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO,.—John Cremin, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff on a judgment for $656. 

_ CHICAGO.—Tryber & Sweetland, sewing machines, have 
en closed by the sheriff, and assigned. 

_ HINSDALE.— Joseph Zerbes, grocer, has been attached for 
$1,550, returnable at the September term. 


a INDIANA. 
_ INDIANAPOLIS.—William Archdeacon & Co., pickles, 
ave assigned to J. E. Robertson. They recently gave a 
chattel mortgage to the Meridian National Bank for $8,000. 
4 hey had been in business about two years. 

- SEYMOUR.—J. A. Hill, grocer, has failed. 
y IOWA. 
AMES. —L. H. Shelly & Son, agricultural implements, have 
failed. 
IOWA FALLS.—Mrs. C, R. Crane, millinery, has assigned. 
_ KEOKUK.—H. Buell & Co., hardware, have issued a circular 
to creditors, desiring an extension in order to convert assets, 
hich they claim to be in excess of liabilities, They have 
red sundry creditors by mortgage for over $18,000. 
KANSAS. 
-ATCHISON.—Benedict & Tremmer, grocers, have been 
attached by A. B. Sims & Co. 
SOLDIER.—H. B. Channell, hardware, bee assigned. 
‘ KENTUCKY. _ 

_ COLUMBUS. —J. H. Cayce, Jr., general store, has been 
attached for $3,500. Liabilities $11,000; assets $4,000. 
COVINGTON.—G. C. Horton, carriage midivataciarene has 
ssigned to W. R. Dulany. 

FLEMINGTON, —C. W. West, grocer, has failed. Liabilities 
$1,500; assets about $300. 

LEXINGTON.—W. A. Varty & Co., dry goods, have as- 
signed. The stock was mortgaged in July for $2,487. 

_ LOUISVILLE.—The liabilities of C. L. Christopher, car- 
penter, who recently failed, amount to $3,893; nominal assets 
710; actual assets $600. 

CE’S STATION. oat W. Reid, general store, etc., who 
ly burnt out, -attached, — 

ce E 
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LOUISIANA. - 

NEW ORLEANS.—Isaac Massman, trading as Isaac Mass- 
mar & Co., wholesale liquors, has failed. Liabilities reported 
at $25,000. It is thought he will endeavor to settle at 20 cents. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Winteler & Ricks, shoe and leather find- 
ings, have filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $9,80c} 


assets $7,300. 
MAINE. 


MINOT.—F, A. Millett & Co., nursery stock, who recently 
failed, owe about $4,000 ; assets about $300 in accounts. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE,—J. J. Rankard, provisions, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. 

BALTIMORE —Peter Zane, tugs, scows, etc., has filed a 
petition in insolvency. Judgment for $461 was recently entered 
against him. 

CUMBERLAND.—William T. Allen has filed a petition in 


insolvency, , 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—E. P. Adams, notary, has failed and will settle in 
insolvency, 

BOSTON.—Thomas A. Bent, provisions, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $3,600. He offers 25 cents, which will probably be 
accepted. 

BOSTON,—E. J. Cushing, boot counters and stiffenings, has 
called a meeting of creditors for the 28th inst. 

BOSTON.—James W. Fenno & Co., cigars and tobacco, 
have been attached. 

BOSTON.—Harris Gladstone, tailor, has failed and left for 
parts unknown. 

BOSTON.—John C, Jones, stock broker, has failed and left 
the city, - 

BOSTON.—George F. Merritt, shoe manufacturer, offers 10 
cents. Liabilities $20,coo, of which about $10,000 is secured. 

FALL RIVER.—Louis H. Maynard, grocer, reported as- 
signed, it is said will pay about 20 cents. 

LYNN. —Baldwin & Silliman, shoe manufacturers, who 
recently sold out, have been attached. 

QUINCY,.—Wilbur P. Rice, grocer, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 

SPENCER.—B. E. & E. G, Guy, general store, who recently 
failed, owe $51,386; assets $21,618. They had stores at North 
Brookfield and Southbridge. a 

TAUNTON.—William Horner, stove manufacturer, has 
failed. Liabilities $5,000; assets $2,500, mortgaged for $1,700. 

WESTFIELD.—Prentice H. Chapin, tanner, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. 


MICHIGAN. 

CANADA CORNERS,.—L. M. Cox, grocer, has been closed 
up under chattel mortgage. Liabilities about $2,000. There 
are three mortgages recorded against him. 

DETROIT.—Elliott & Co., tailors’ trimmings, were adver- 
tised to be sold out under a chattel mortgage. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—A. Wise, grocer, has been closed up 
and stock taken under a chattel mortgage. 

MIDLAND.—Charles A, Andrews, grocer, is in the hands of 
the sheriff. He previously gave a chattel mortgage for $1,000. 

OWASSO.—W. J. Westlake, clothing, is reported to have 
assigned. 

SOUTH SAGINAW.—William Mowbray, brewer, has been 
seized by the sheriff on an exeeution for $600, 


MINNESOTA. 


BLAKELY.—James Kelly, groceries and saloon, has failed 
and been sold out by the sheriff. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Johnson & Dewahl, 
signed. 

WASECA,.—Edmund P. Lathan, agricultural implements, 
has been closed by the sheriff. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


OKOLONA.—Stone & Gallagher, general store, who recently 
sold out, are offering to compromise. 


MISSOURI. 


AUSTIN.—Woodward Brothers, general store, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

BETHANY.—Hulen & Adams, general store, have failed. 

BOWLING GREEN,—John Creighton, hardware, etc., has 
assigned. 

KANSAS CITY.—G. B. Barrett, grocer, has assigned to J. 
W. Strayer. 

KANSAS CITY.—The liabilities of H. L. Bean, crockery, 
are about $31,000, of which $11,000 is a claim of his wife; actual 
assets $4,733. It is believed that the estate will not pay over Io 
or12cents. He offered 25 cents cash, but some of the creditors 
refused and attached, whereupon the offer was withdrawn. It 
is said that the creditors who did not attach will get 25 cents, if 
desired, within thirty days. 

KANSAS CITY.—James H, Fuller, grocer, has been attached 
for $500, and he gave a chattel mortgage for $564. 

RICHMOND.—Ballard & Kennedy, grocers, have assigned. 

NEBRASKA. 

GRAND ISLAND.—Collins & Kerr, clothing, are in the 
hands of the sheriff. 

OMAHA.—Peter Peterson, stationery and cigars, has been 
attached on three claims for $712. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER.—George Marchant, grocer, who recently 
failed, owes $6,000; assets probably $1,000. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Frank E. Dearborn, hats and caps, has 


assigned. 7 
NEW JERSEY. 


grocers, have as- 


MONTCLAIR.—W. H. Taylor, livery, was closed under a ' 


chattel mortgage of $1,300 held by C, C. Colyer. 
TRENTON.—Weston & Tyre, marble, have assigned. As- 
sets appraised at $2,359; actual value about $1,200, 


NEW MEXICO. 


ALBUQUERQUE.—Mrs. A, C. Fisher, hotel, has been 
attached. A 
BERNALILLO.—Nathan Bibo, trading as N. Bibo & Co., 


general store, has assigned. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO.—The schedules of Bennett Brothers & Allen, 
druggists’ specialties, show liabilities $4,109; nominal assets 
$3,975; actual assets $1,722. 

BUFFALO,—Sirrett Brothers, wholesale hats and caps, are 
trying to close out their business, and are endeavoring to effect 
a settlement with creditors, to whom. they offer notes for three, 
six, nine and twelve months, indorsed by their brother William 
B, Sirrett, who also offers to pay 35 cents cash in full for 
claims against the firm, The liabilities are about $13,000, 


| $1,634. 


1882. 
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LUDLOWVILLE.—W. G. Godley, hardware, has assigned. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Gustave Range, cabinetmaker, as- 
signed on the roth inst, to Herman Haase, giving preferences 
to S. Range $350; L. Haeberle $250; M. Wolter $25 ; total $725. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Steinau Brothers & 
Co., wholesale jewelry and fancy goods, show liabilities 
$55,665; nominal assets $41,437; actual assets $28,581. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George S. Stoddard & Co., paper 
stock, assigned on the igth inst. to Charles D, Evans. The 
schedules show liabilities $5,883 ; nominal assets $2,732; actual 
assets $2,530. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George Stubbs, straw goods, assigned 
on the 22d inst. to George Barker, giving preferences to W. 
Pierpoint $400; George Barker $200. Liabilities $2,386 ; 
assets $1,253; actual assets $877. 

NEW YORK CITY.—W. & J. Struz, shoe manufacturers, 
assigned on the 22d inst. to R. Martin, giving a preference to 
Emanuel Switzer $3,000. They had been in business about ten 
years, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Louis Wollstein & Co., manufacturers 
of cloaks, assigned on the 25th inst. to Moses E. Cahn, without 
preferences, The liabilities are estimated at from $50,000 to 
$55,000, of which $30,000 is confidential. 

NORWICH,—P. E. Davis, miller, has assigned. 

ROME,—G, & E. W. Schubert, grocers and bakers, gave bills 
of sale to M, Gleasman $1,000; to Mrs. Schubert, their mother, 
$600, and to Fuller & Carpenter $1,700, and have failed. 

SYRACUSE,.—Daniel Glen, groceries and meats, 
signed to Patrick Hollman, giving preferences for $600. 

SYRACUSE.—The schedules of Stephen H. Starin, hosiery, 
show liabilities $8,820, of which $4,515 is preferred; nominal 
assets $7,277. It is thought that the estate will not realize 
enough to pay the preferences. 

TICONDEROGA.—The property of The Horicon Iron Com- 
pany has been seized by the sheriff, and is advertised to be sold 
out on claims held by the First National Bank of Orwell, Vt. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
LOWELL,.—The liabilities of The Woodlawn Manufacturing 
Company, warps, yarns, etc., which assigned July 15, are about 
$40,000 ; nominal assets $68,000 ; actual assets $35,000 ; preferred 
claims $20,000. ,The liabilities of The Lawrence Manufacturing 
Company, which also assigned, are $67,000; nominal assets 
$88,000; actual assets $61,000; preferred claims $16,000. 


OHIO. 

CANTON,—J. P. Rauch & Co., millers, have assigned to 
Robert Shields. The liabilities are reported at about $20,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The schedules of The Cleveland Bridge & 
Car Works show liabilities $559,191 ; assets $598,113. 

CLEVELAND.—The Vienna Cafe Company has assigned, 
having previously given a chattel mortgage for $4,814. 

DAYTON.—Volney Russell, of Russell Brothers, plumbers, 
has assigned to W. B. Iddings. 

GALION.—H. J. Row, saloon, has assigned to Charles and 
Samuel Myers. Liabilities $9,000, of which $6,000 is secured by 
mortgage ; nominal assets $8,000, mainly in real estate. 

HUBBARD.—W. C. Winfield & Co., hardware, have as- 
signed to D. Rogers. Liabilities $5,000; nominal assets esti- 
mated at about $6,000. They attribute the failure to the recent 
labor troubles. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Henry Burke, general store, has assigned. 


OREGON. 
ALBINA.—M. A. Henry, hotel, has been attached for goods 
sold. 
PORTLAND.—F. Wheeler & Co., saloon, were advertised to 
be sold out under a chattel mortgage for $200. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADFORD.—D. S. Kays, furniture, has been sold out ona 
landlord’s warrant, and claims he is unable to pay his debts. 

BRADFORD.—David Lauber, hotel, is in the hands of the 
sheriff. 

BRADFORD.—George Rudio, grocer, is in the hands of the 
sheriff on execution for $683 in favor of Miller, Greiner & Co. 

BRADFORD.—Jacob Stauch, grocer, has assigned. 

DUNCANSVILLE.—John Lacy, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff on judgment for $405 in favor of Buehler, 
Bonbright & Co. 

NORRISTOWN.—J. G. McAskie, Oriental Tea Store, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Daniel Casey & Co., saloon, are adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 28th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—M. J. Horan & Brother, produce com- 
mission, are in the hands of the sheriff on judgment for $220 
in favor of M. A. Collins; other liabilities $1,000; assets 
about $500. : 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Schaufler, brewer, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILAMELPHIA.—fJames S$. Woodward’s Sons, commis- 
sion cotton ‘yarns, have failed. Liabilities reported at $150,00c. 
They attribute the cause to heavy losses sustained recently, 
and the extreme dullness of trade in their line. Dunn Brothers, 
bankers, of New York, got out an attachment for $9,810 for 
money loaned, and the sheriff levied on the accounts of the firm 
with their two commission houses in New York. The house 
was established forty-eight years ago by James S, Woodward, 
who died about nineteen years since. They ran a mill at Grove- 
ville, N. J., which is said to have been one of the main causes 
of their trouble. 

RIXFORD.—T. Cavanagh, machinist, had execution issued 
against him on judgment for $814. 


TENNESSEE. 
CHATTANOOGA,—G., W, Dash, merchant tailor, is in the 
hands of the sheriff. 
MEMPHIS.—Louis Dush, stoves and tinware, has assigned. 
Liabilities $21,000; actual assets about $10,000. 
MEMPHIS,.—Richard Masters, saloon, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities about $3,000. 


nominal 


has as- 


TEXAS. 
ALBAN Y.—Smith & Sloan, saloon, have been attached. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON.—M. J. O’Brien, clothing, who recently 
failed, owes $800; assets about $150. 
McLEVANS.—R. B. Gammill, general store, is reported to 


have been attached. 4 
VIRGINIA. 
NORFOLK.—P. Willis, trading as P. Willis & Co,, boots and 
shoes, has assigned to J. E. Heath, giving two preferences for 


WISCONSIN. 

BALDWIN.—John C. Clemenson, general store, has been 
attached, 

BELOIT.—Thomas W. Manchester, manufacturer of cigar 
boxes, confessed judgment to preferred creditors, and gave a 
chattel mortgage of $836. A receiver has been appointed. 

LACROSSE, —William Newell, confectioner, has assigned to 
Thomas Hogan. Assets small. 

PORTAGE.—J. R. Thomas, hardware, has assigned. 
bilities $3,500; assets $2,500. 


MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG.—Wurtele & Co., wholesale dry goods, have 
assigned, 


Lia 


NOVA SCOTIA 


GUYSBORO.—J. W. Hadley & Son, general store, have 
assigned, but continue the business. The assignment appears 
to have been made to avoid impending trouble from some ac- 
ceptances given }. S. Cochran & Co, and to make a private 
settlement with their creditors. The liabilities are $3,500. 

LOUISBURG. — Michael Slattery, supplies, is reported to 
have arranged with creditors at 4o cents. Liabilities $21,000. 

YARMOUTH.—Thomas B, Lavers, peddler, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

BERLIN.—J. 
signed. 

COOKSTOWN.—Stoutenburg & Smith, general store, have 
assigned. 

WALKERTON.—Paul Ross, contractor, has assigned. 

WARKWORTH.—A A. Maybee, general store, has as- 
signed. 


G. Kalbfleisch & Co., general store, have as- 











INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPH1A, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 
SURPLUS AS TO PoLICY-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


Net SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 

O.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports ; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President, 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
Vice-Pres, Secretary, 





YDELITY ano CASUALTY CO. 
179 BRoADWaY, NEW YORK. 


CASHIGABIBAL ve, og Aste s-aiaxiocaisls asiets giains sales talvia,a tyes $250,000.00 
ASSETS A Ue cin coder ns aes scien creRern Wecatee «see 375,000.00 


DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BonDs. 





FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of 


persons holding 
ositions of pecuniary trust and responsibility; also guardian's 


onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
uarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
is state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicHarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y, 





THe BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every Cepartment 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR, 
8 CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 





SINGLE COPIES, 





RADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BrRoaDway, 


NEW YORK, 
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RICE COMMISSION. 





8 cad TALMAGE’S 
SONS ACO; 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RICE, 


96 WALL STREET, NEW _YorK. 
1o, 12 & 14 East BAY, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH Peters St., NEW ORLEANS, 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 





YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 

JouN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


JEW 











PATENTS. 


HOMAS D. STETSON, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
No. 23 MuRRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 
ae C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather BOSTON. MASS 
N, v. 5 


Exchange Bld'g. $5 


"f YMAN 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


MM 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


(ES WwW. 


MADISON STREET, 


—§—_—* 


& JACKSON, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 





CHICAGO, 





NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Spas & ALLEMAN, 

Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ae EPARD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 


509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





CARSCALLEN, 
° Barrister, Notary, &c. 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANnaDa, 





MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in prapeeci a Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


TORONTO, ONT, 
J. CROWTHER, JR. 


] CL eds TILL, 


S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STs,, 
W. MULOCK, J, TILT. W. H. MILLER, 








RELIEF TO Business MEN. 


WE PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 
all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


testimonials and selected list of patrons. 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, r&8r. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, Ne ¥ 


E, Mapison St., CHICAGO. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Es Souru 7TH St., PHILADBLPHIA, 


- 
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WORSTED YARNS. 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. 


DWARDJ. HAMMOND SCO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 KitBy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 percent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 








ARVIN SAFEACOS 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Syravledisos 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BERS Dh SEC UR iy, 





fe TO EVERY FAMILY, 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 
VERY FINE TEA. 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound Nyoreiod in order to intro- 
duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Address 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, Dutcuess County, N. Y. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS, 
Want ©. Bennett concurs -nlasincawinnlele, aie% oaleltaisisien 94 Fifth avenue. 


DISTILLERS, 
Jos. 'S. Fineh'& ‘Co. 3704020 5. (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs. Whitwell F, B. Stoves. 


GLASS. 
IGéo; AS Macbeth Sc Covi is.c..sn somes siee Lead Glass Chimneys. 


Win} Clark 8 Corse sterceveore Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies, 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips. ........ Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works............++++0+0+% P. O. Box 30. 








IMBERLAND & CO., 
COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
, Yellow Pine. , 


Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 


No. 2 DuQUESNE Way, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





THE CELEBRATED 
OODLAND FIRE BRICK, 
For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required’ 


WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., Pa, 








AND 89 Woop St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 

DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
‘ologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. 
ENGRAVING. 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 

PERFORATED METALS, 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E, W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 





Eales BROS. MFG. CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


STEAM AND Gas FittiNes, &c, “STEAM Pumps, &c. 


DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 





LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP. CO. 


OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
TEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 
Steamers leave RICHMOND, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday, as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTS- 


MOUTH, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 
6Pp.M. Through connections to all points. 


A iii se 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 





PERT E RS: 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS, 
AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 
ACLD PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. 





ALTON, WHANN & CO.,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year, All ete 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck, 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A*SPECIALTY. 


CANADA, 
MONTREAL, «5 cic cscs vlestara Exchange Bank of Canada. 


COLORADO, 


Fremont County Bank. 
Colorado National Bank, 
.. First National Bank, 



















CONNECTICUT. 
HARTEORD ire ankntiesn sire American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
NA GOI cranes taddee neonate R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO hme ciacmsnmemericre) Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE..........-. Central Illinois Banking and Sav 
ings Association, 
IOWA. 
BURLINGTON ..-Merchants National Bank. 
STORM LAKE ...Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANG............ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSEOMf witcsapei skiceinals earls Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
IMERLIDTAIN cies asigsiesaar cujss Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI, 
RAN SASHCUPW. csiislsicsues slo Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK. 
ADDISON ic atctssisie vale vosis tiers oe mes Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN ... Watson & Neyhart. 
BUFFALO ...Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE.....,....The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER........ ..City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE; sicites sacctwaten tte Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
IBV ARR y cwisuww ake ene stone The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
ISON LOIN a a wrctere ain alanih e vniaia G. D, Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND. Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 
GUE VIGUANY) 30 ane ak. Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEA DEO RD irewetats seyey's ese W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA ........... Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street. 
PED TSRD RG ce oriatas esas Fifth National Bank. 
PURSUE ee cvasccp ae uae Iron City National Bank, 
PITISBURGE oassctcses ces P Bank. 


‘enn J 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
aah eet R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 


Third National Bank. 
First National Bank. 


TEXAS, 
...City National Bank. 


GEORGETOWN 








TEXARKANA Citizens Bank of T. 5 

1G 0 Sa “Bonner & pee eee 

ROU RUEIL Ss Sas vye deep cas Waco National Bank, 
UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY......... Deseret National Bank, 





PETROLEUM. 


































J. 2. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ' 
Office with M, S. Nicuots & Co., 4 
N. E. corner La SALLE & MADISON STRI 
CHICAGO, ILL. mad 

Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Li y 


cates on margins, being able to control large amow 
at low rate of interest. 


[>LI W. ARNOLD, 1a 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


No. 28 Broad Street, New York 
UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES © 


A SPECIALTY. a i 
There never was a year that Certificates did not sell at $1.00 
or better. LE 4 
TC. MEHLEN, . 


BROKER AND DEALER IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODI 


28 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on m 
a specialty. 





Henry M. Curr s. Wo. H. C 
ENRY M. CURTIS’ & CGA 
BROKERS IN * 


weg OF 
PETROLEUM AND ITs PRODUC’ 


26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margin 
ot i J 


LIVINGSTON ROE, es 
Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, _ 
Sh) tied 
52 Broap St., NEw York, AND OIL Cry, P Ur 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and | sale 
of these securities on margin, 2 


N. F. HILTON. 
TILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 E 
SENECA ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A. W. 


cw 
a » 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, _ 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, Pa. 


FASS A. McLAUGHLIN, 


EO. P. HUKILL, ae 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of cont 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, P. 





EO. W. DARR, Oak 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, _ 


Orrice, SAvINGs BANK BLD’G, O1L City, 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. Fi 


(ge HEARD, 


OIL CIT Ye VPA: 





YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, | 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 

H: DUFUR, ; 
"BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. _ 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L CIty, by pe! 





V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OIL CITY, PA. 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MAR 





OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OrFice, EXCHANGE BuILpING, Oi City, Pa. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. . 

G. YOUNG, \ 


PETROLEUM BROKER, vip 


OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. _ 
Oil bought and sold for cash oron margins fst 





TUTTLE, MASTERS & C 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


13 Atwater Bld’g, Clevelan 


’ Ti 
: - 
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NEW VORK COMMISSION. 
ENRY HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
_ 8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
~ Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


* CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 








oy 


- 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co, LEHMAN, Durr & Co., 
New Orleans, La. Montgomery, Ala. 


fan MAN. BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40° EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-Town OFFice, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 








™ A. KENT & CO., 
* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


4 _ (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E, A. KENT & CO., 
rs CHICAGO, ILL. Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
af Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


ROBERT MOORE & CQ., 


q Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immeciate and 
. future delivery will receive best attention. 



















Gustavus C, Hopkins. 


CHARLES D, MILLER, Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 


eS: LD BELT oe CO, 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








RoBert TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 
ig y edad TANNAHILL & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
C@ntracts. 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


7 Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 















_ _Louts Monyjo, Jr. Louis Moyyjo, Sr. 


a WES DAOUIVITOs SLR <5. 4? 1C:06, 
= Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
>; P. O. Box 2478. 





; i if L. Macautay. 


ACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 
; -Particul 


3 QTABER, HOYT & CO, 
yi Cotton Merchants, 


_ No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
z CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


A. J. MACAULAy. 


jar attention es to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 











WarREN Ewen, Jr. 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 Broap STREET, NEW York. 


= Joun M. Ewen 





_ Henry Tuos, Coates, PIERSON C. Royce. 


> MOM TES &  .COn, 


COTTON, 
125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
A uture contracts. 


q JPRANK P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
121 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


¥ . 


_ No, 





No. 





rt FfONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
b, Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


, 











No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YorK. 


“Orders executed in the New York Preduce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





Geo. H. KRAUuSsE. WILLIAM G, MarsH. 


| (ZO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
2 7 COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


s WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WittiaM STREET, New York. 


NSON, CAIRNS & CO,, JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
_ LIVERPOOL, ENG, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. * 


Wo. Mone, H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER, 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
New YorK. NEW ORLEANS, La. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
[Z & A» MEVER & CO,, 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
: NEw YORK, 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed, 


R ff, PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 

M. S. NICHOLS & CO., ComMISsION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 

HA SiO: CORM, S34 CO}, 

Grain and Provisions, 
No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 
Re PRES ON cs: CO}, 


° COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


























TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. Younc. 
WAY UNG BROTHERS, 


F, I, Younc, 


- Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 


= 





Rk. HOWARD, 
° FORMERLY OF N. M Howarb & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
Vi EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 





The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special correspondence regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


DELS LINIDEBY: 2 oCO,, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY, EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W., FIELD, Special. 


oo La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp, 





17 South Street, 
q. WacLi we 


OSS, STRONG & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


E. B, STRONG. <0> REYNOLDS. 


S. D. FOSS. o> 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


Panes Rotel: OAs Loe (eG, Oa 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN Nat’t BANK, 








ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


Go MeLAURY oe CO.; 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON SrT., 








Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL 
W. E. McHEnry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & GO;, 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





Teeces LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
Special attention to speculative orders. 


NEw YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 
(CORLISS & CO., 


52 BrRoaD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





Wm. G. ConKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 
ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 LASALLE St. (Room 17), CHicaco, ILL. 


Speculative orders a specialty 


fie ARE An DO RLV ike 9 VCO 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Epwarp A. DRIVER. B. F, Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





ORN=CRIGHT ON (&-CO.,; 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


WE Oe WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 4 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 





No. 


MAO ml) OLE GIN CO, 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


ROOMS 3 to 5, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





LO. T. GAMBRILL & CoO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mbp. 


Always ready to make L1BERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments, Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. 
“LENNY TSR VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


ATWOOD VIOLETT. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwYNN & Co., New York. 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





H S. SMITH & BRO., 
* COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool, 


- 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Wm. M. Prict, - - -  ~-_ late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 





5, Ga Paice as hs) tat ee re of bids Pace & 3 
ormerly Sec’y “reas, St 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - POE ; Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 


Bont MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Lge Voy 


COTTON BUYER, 





BLACK, 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





AL a FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 
303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
ST, LOUIS, Mo. 


No. 





NORVELL, CAMFIELD & CO. 
Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





RADEEN. KORLTZ & -CO., 


25 PEARL ST., NEW YorRK. 
80 So, PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Sr., Cutcaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 








MINERAL WOOL. 





S. MINERAL CoO., 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YorK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Sobecrpts, yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





dacs did Did Pine md Gey 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PVBLICATION, 
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FINA WNCTAL. 





FINANCIAL. 





eae PEABODY & CO, Niamh tno 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
(esa BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 


McGREGOR & CO, 
BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





Ww. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. DayTon. 
Jy ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorRK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





KUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers, 





P. K. Dickinson. JuLes E, BRuGIERE. H.C, DICKINSON, 
ICKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


EJOWARD LAPSLEY & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


NGOfS WALE STREET, IN EW o hike 





T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


A es TTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YorK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - New YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 


(AES & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 





No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HACKLEY B, BACON. 
Laturop R. Bacon. 





LJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
MILLs Buip’c, BRoAD St., NEW YORK. 
Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 


change and New York Mining Exchange. 





F. MEAD & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEW YORK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R, LEAR, I, F, MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





ee So BALLIN Ss CO. 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


POST 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (pureSyc), NEW YORK. 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 
. Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H, STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 
ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 








ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEw Yor«k, 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 NEW‘STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, : 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 


MATURIN BALLOU. 





as ENNEDY, HUTCHINSON & CoO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Exinu C, MITCHELL, Gero, H, BROUWER, 
Geo. W. McGown. Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hutcuinson, Special, 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. Cc. C, Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VS BV ONS) Orne Ne 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Heechanee and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL, A, B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 





rk AT (PARES (SmEGo:, 
¥ Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks, M.S. NIcHOLs, Chicago. H. E, DILLINGHAM. 
C. G. WHITE. 





Ve fT CLAVE ORONO 
; Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





[,RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


el P. LAGAN ele mare Chon 
“ Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments -made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 


Lewis C, NELSON. 

NAN icacsea oe & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 
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WOLES OF THE WEEK. 


We have received fairly complete returns 
regarding the condition of the corn crop 
down to August 15, but we are reluctant to 
generalize therefrom, inasmuch as the crop 
has yet to mature, and particularly as the 
situation is extremely critical, owing to the 
backwardness of the crop. The present 
conditions are indicative of nearly, if not 
quite, an average crop. A late season may 
bring the yield above an average. We yes- 
terday received telegrams, as below, regard- 
ing the outlook for the corn crop: 
From the Little Miami Valléy, Ohio: 
Corn three weeks late, and Io per cent. 
below average. 
From Columbus, Ohio: Corn consid- 
erably improved since July state report, 
and is now doing well. 
From Chicago, Ill.: The Chicago reports 
upon the condition of corn are conflicting. 
Nearly an average yield is expected, but 
the corn is at present in its critical state, 
growing rapidly, and an early frost would 
change the prospects. 

From Louisville, Ky.: Corn crop in 
Kentucky will be 3 per cent. above an 
average, and is considered in a safe con- 


of corn considerably improved in past thirty 
days, and it is now thought the yield will be 
85 to go per cent. of an average crop. 
Should present favorable weather continue, 
better than that may be realized. 

From Detroit, Mich: Prospects favorable 
for good average corn crop; only fears are 
of early frost. 

From Grand Rapids, Mich: With two 
weeks favorable weather corn crop will be 
a good one; is looking very well now. 

From Kansas City, Mo.: Advices as to 
corn highly favorable; crop now beyond 
danger from drouth; condition excellent; 
yield may be largest since 1875. 


From St. Joseph, Mo.: For a radius of 


one hundred miles beyond St. Joseph the 
corn crop is more than average. North- 
western Kansas has fine crops. Local 
rains are needed, but on the whole the crop 
will be a fine one. Business circles already 
feel buoyant at the prospects. 

From Minneapolis, Minn. : Corn crop in 
good condition ; a little late; largely in- 
creased acreage; average yield if frost does 
not come for two weeks. 

From Omaha, Neb.: Reports from all 
parts of Nebraska are very encouraging. 
Corn is doing well, and a very heavy yield 
is almost assured, 

It is thought that by the middle of Sep- 
tember the returns will be so well defined 
that a reasonably accurate estimate will be 
possible. 





Affairs are much mixed in Wall street. 
The market is peculiarly feverish, and the 
big operators seem to be undecided whether 
to inaugurate a bear or a bull campaign. 
There never was a better time for the public 
to exercise caution, though the inducements 
held out by the supporters of certain 
specialties are decidedly tempting. The 
Vanderbilt stocks have been attacked by 
the Keene following, and Gould has looked 
upon the onslaught with apparent indiffer- 
ence. It is stated, on what seems to be 
good authority, however, that Mr. Vander- 
bilt has prepared to uphold his list. The 
matter most considered and discussed about 
the Stock Exchange this week has been 
the visit of the English capitalist, John 
Pender, whom rumor connects with a big 
scheme to advance the value of Western 
Union Telegraph stock. 


The powerful influence which the atmos- 
phere exerts upon the intellect is illustrated 
by the report of the proceedings of the 
Labor Convention, recently held in Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania soil has always 
been favorable to the growth of theories of 
legislative interference in what have been 
commonly assumed to be private relations. 
Pennsylvania politicians, however else they 
may have differed, have been earnest in 
their support of the doctrine of government 
protection of industry. The delegates com- 
posing the Labor Convention have taken a 
leaf out of the book of their predecessors in 
platform construction, and now demand, 
among other things, government protection 


of American labor. Some things are wisely 
recommended in the platform from which 
no right-thinking person will dissent, such as, 
for instance, arbitration and ‘‘the elemen- 
tary and fundamental principles of political 
economy.” These principles (when dis- 


covered) it is, we believe, the intention of 


all our intelligent fellow-citizens to embrace. 
There may, however, be some doubt in 
their minds as to how far the convention 
has progressed in the direction of making 
those principles more clear or more readily 
acceptable to the average thinking man. 


The endeavor to regulate delicate relations, 


such as those of labor and capital and of the 
currency, by coercive legislative methods 
is one which cannot, we think, succeed in 
commending itself to the silent and intelli- 
gent majority who eventually determine the 
policy of the country. 





The platform of the convention demands, 
in addition, ‘‘ that transportation and tele- 
graph charges shall be based on actual 
cost, after allowing a fair profit,” and ‘that 
there shall be equal pay for equal work for 
both sexes.” The point of interest about 
these undefined demands is that, there being 
no standard capable of being provided in 
the law itself by which to measure the 
*“actual cost”? in the one case and the 
“equal work” in the other, the determina- 
tion of the questions arising must be in- 
trusted to some public official. But that is 
not all. While the laws of economics would 
be fixed by the representatives of that class 
in the community having the least leisure 
and inclination to acquire information and 
habits of reflection—and that class, too, 
whose perceptions are clouded by the press- 
ure of the most imperative needs—the prin- 
ciples arrived at would be applied and 
administered by officials drawn from the 
same class, and bound to it by ties of politi- 
cal interest. 
despotism, and in that worst of despotisms, 
an unintelligent one. 


Business men who are interesting them- 
selves in the passage of a new bankruptcy 


law will do well not to intermit their efforts 
to secure it during the recess of Congress. 
The bill is set for consideration in the Senate 
early in December, and it is known that 
Senator Hoar, who more particularly repre- 
sents the Lowell plan, will then make a 


special effort to secure favorable considera- | 


tion. Mr. Ingalls, who is in charge of the 
equity plan, which is the bill upon the 
calendar, will not attempt to delay the 
measure, and, if the friends of the bill are 
in earnest, there is reason to think that some 
kind of a bankruptcy act may pass the 
Senate before the Christmas holidays. In 
that event a determined effort might secure 
its passage through the House, where the 
Judiciary Committee is ready with a bill 


which in its main features is the Lowell bill. 
The session, however, is the short one, 


terminating by constitutional limitation 
March 4, and any delay will be hazardous. 


An impetus may be given to the matter 


The system would result in a 


during the summer if business men will 
endeavor to impress upon congressmen who 
are seeking reélection the great importance 
ofthis commercial measure. Senator Hoar, 
who will stand for reélection before the 
Massachusetts legislature in January, will 
hardly fail to be active in support of a 
measure in which his constituents have such 
a great interest. 





Too much publicity cannot be given to 
the recent decision by Judge Lowell, of the 
United States Circuit Court in Massachu- 
setts, concerning the filling of holes in 
punched silver coins with base metal, and 
attempting to pass punched coin with the 
holes thus filled. The former practice is 
held by the court to be an act of counter- 
feiting, and the latter is made subject to the 
penalty provided for the crime of passing, 
or attempting to pass, counterfeit money. 
These practices hitherto have been by 
many persons regarded as trivial offenses. 
To all such Judge Lowell’s decision should, 
through wide publication, be a timely 
warning. 





Since last record there have been two 
considerable fights in Egypt. In the first 
the British troops advanced from Ismailia 
to seize the dam which the Arabs had put 
across the fresh water canal at Ramses. It 
was defended by a large force, but the 
British held their ground, while the Arabs 
retired. Two infantry regiments, with 
artillery and cavalry, followed and took 
possession of the lock at Kassassin. An 
attack in force made upon them here, and 
directed, it is said, by Arabi himself, ended 
in a victory for the British, but no guns 
were captured. The Seventh Dragoons 
and the Household Cavalry did effective 
service under General Drury Lowe. Major- 
General Graham was in command. The 
British loss was about one hundred, mostly 
wounded; the Arab loss was much heavier. 
The rebels are believed to have fallen back 
on Tel-el-Kebir, where, or at Zagazig, 
another struggle is expected. The British 
are repairing the railway as they go. Arabi 
wants an armistice, report says, but so far 
it is only one of the many unconfirmed 
rumors. Lately he has lost two supporters. 
Toulba Pasha was poisoned and Mahmoud 
Fehmy is a British prisoner. 





At Constantinople the final draft of the 
military convention has been presented by 
England, but is not yet accepted by the Sul- 
tan. On the Turco-Greek frontier skirmishes 
have taken place between the Greek and 
Turkish troops over the occupation of some 
disputed territory which Turkey has re- 
solved to surrender on condition that it is 
declared neutral. Russia is said to be stor- 
ing wheat heavily at Kars, the fortified 
Armenian city she holds. Ina tour in the 
Madras Presidency of-India, a number of 
Mahometans lately massacred by 
Hindoos. From Corea comes the news 
that the leader of the rebellion—the King’s 
uncle—has seized the throne. 


were 
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THE WHEAT REPORT FOR 1882. 

The year 1881 is memorable in the history 
of agriculture in the United States by reason 
of the reversal of the long-time belief that, 
owing to the great extent of the United 
States, ranging, as they do, through so 
many degrees of longitude and latitude, a 
general drouth was not possible. The 
shortage in staple crops consequent upon 
the dry weather so depleted the cus- 
tomary stocks of wheat and corn that the 
results of this year’s farming have been 
looked forward to with a deal of anxiety. 
Happily, as we have been able to report 
from week to week throughout the season, 
the weather has been unusually satisfactory, 
save that the corn crop was retarded by the 
cold weather in the spring. The result, 
as indicated by reports to BRADSTREET’S, 
which we summarize ‘to-day, is the largest 
crop of wheat yet harvested in the country. 
The returns in particular show that the 
weather during the period of fruiting and 
ripening was exceptionally favorable. 

The estimates given below are based on 
some 2,000 reports as to the condition and 
outturn of wheat in the principal cereal- 
growing counties of the United States. It 
should be understood that our estimates 
are subject to revision at the end of what we 
designate as the crop year, namely, from 
July 1 to the same date of the following 
year in respect to wheat, and from Decem- 
ber 1 to the same date of the following year 
with respect to corn. It is believed that 
estimates made at the close of harvesting, 
however general and trustworthy the reports 
on which they are based, may be tested and 
rendered measurably correct by a careful 
scrutiny of receipts, shipments, etc., at the 
close of the crop year, as indicated. To this 
end we are conducting a widely-extended 
in order to determine the 
per capita consumption of wheat in the 
United States, the amount used for seeding, 
and in the industrial arts. These are essen- 
tial elements in the problem, and must be 
taken into account in revising estimates 
made up from reports of farmers and men 
of business living in the immediate agricul- 
tural regions. We shall shortly publish the 
results of our investigations, and in connec- 
tion therewith revise the estimates of the 
yield of wheat and corn for 1880 and 1881, 
to the end that trustworthy statistics of a 
permanent character may be put upon 


investigation 


record. 

Before proceeding further it is worth 
noting that those who are arguing for 
what we believe to be fabulous estimates of 
this season’s wheat yield, on the ground 
that the returns of local assessors to the 
state authorities are under the mark because 
of the desire to escape taxation, apparently 
forget that the acknowledged tendency of 
the census returns is to exaggerate. It is 
of course impossible to determine from any 
number of reports the size of the wheat and 
corn crops with anything like mathematical 
Unlike cotton, which is a purely 
commercial crop, wheat and corn are, so to 
speak, both domestic and commercial crops. 
For this reason the situation with respect to 
the outturn of each is at best exceedingly 
complicated. As we have indicated above, 
the exports, stocks in sight and probable 
stocks in the hands of farmers, the con- 
sumption for food and in the industrial arts, 
together with the amount used for seed, 
must constitute at the end of each crop 
year an important guide in fixing upon 
accurate crop statistics. With respect to 
wheat, the data outlined will be much more 
easily procured than with respect to corn, 


accuracy. 
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As our returns are as late as could well | 
be obtained, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that to accept Mr. Sims’ basis of calcu-_ 
lation would be to get beyond the mark. 
At any rate, we shall wait until threshing 
is entirely finished. a?’ 4 

Iowa has had a phenomenal season. Ou 
returns indicate a total yield of ‘32, 000,000 ts 

re ie iv? 
bushels. : 

The reports regarding the condition and 
culture of wheat in Missouri show a total 
yield of 30,000,000 bushels. So 

Our San Francisco correspondent, in na 
letter which appears elsewhere, summa 
the wheat situation on the Pacific coast. It 
is believed that an estimate of 49,000,000 
bushels for the total wheat yield i in Califor- - 
nia in 1882 is not wide of the mark. To this 
should be added 10,000,000 bushels on ace 
count of Oregon and Washington Territory. 
We estimate the yield this season of Colo- 4 
rado, Utah and other territories at 5,000,000 - 
bushels. aes 

Recapitulating the above, we have the - 
following table, giving the fee of the 
United States: wet E 


able portion of the wheat—nearly, if not 
quite, one-fourth—in the two lower tiers of 
counties was yet in shock. This remaining 
quarter was seriously injured. From the 
Ist to the 8th of August rain fell every day 
at Lansing, and much the same may be 
said for the state’s four lower tiers of coun- 
ties. On August 1 a yield of upward of 
30,000,000 bushels for Michigan seemed 
assured, but in the light of present advices 
a total yield of 29,000,000 bushels is re- 
garded as an outside estimate. In the third 
and fourth tiers of counties quite one-half 
of the crop is thought to have been in 
shock. 

Indiana, though not the first, continues 
to be a great wheat-producing state. The 
returns as to acreage show some reduction 
as compared with last year. The census 
officials made the wheat yield of Indiana in 
1879, 47,284,000 bushels. BRADSTREET’S 
revised estimate for 1880 was 48,400,000 
bushels. From the generally favorable 
returns now before us we are led to the con- 
clusion that the wheat outturn of Indiana 
this season will be at least 46,000,000 
bushels. 


and this to the extent that the former is 
more distinctly a commercial crop than the 
latter. Beyond the consideration named, it 
should be noted that those who argue for 
fabulous estimates are in danger of forget- 
ting that in some of the older wheat-grow- 
ing states the tendency is to go out of wheat 
cultivation, on the ground that it is a com- 
paratively profitless crop. 

We turn from these considerations to the 
actual returns regarding the probable yield 
of wheat and corn as received from the 
principal agricultural regions of the country. 
The arguments of some of the newspapers 
in favor of extravagant estimates border so 
closely upon the metaphysical that it is a 
relief to turn to what we believe to be actu- 
alities, as revealed by our correspondents. 
First, as to the wheat yield in the southern 
states. Beginning with the early spring in 
connection with our cotton reports, we have 
made every exertion to obtain a clear knowl- 
edge of the situation in the southern states 
with respect to the cultivation of wheat and 
corn. It will be recalled that the reports 
unmistakably pointed to a decrease in cot- 
ton acreage of 6 per cent., and to a corre- 
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sponding or greater increase in the acreage Kentucky, which is classed as a western Michigan WIRE Si 
of wheat. We last year reported the yield | state, reports the largest yield of wheat in Kentucky 

of wheat in the southern states at 40,000,000 | its history. Uniformly favorable returns Wisconsin. 

bushels. The returns now in hand point to | compel an estimate of 16,000,000 bushels, Dakota... RRS 
an increased yield over that of 1881 of 20| or about double the total yield of last year. Kansas... 

per cent., due to the increase in acreage and | The quality is at least up to the average, | ets 17 


the improved yield. This would make the 
total yield of the southern states 48,500,000 
bushels, which is believed to be a conserva- 
tive estimate. We estimate the yield of 
wheat in the New England states at 
1,100,000 bushels, or about 100,000 bushels 
less than in 1879. The middle states have 
grown a full crop, with sufficiently increased 
yield in New York and Pennsylvania to 
bring the total for the four states up to 39,- 
500,000 bushels, against our estimate of 
34,500,000 for 1881. We thus have a total 
estimated return of 88,600,000 bushels for 
the eastern, middle and southern states. 
Turning to the west, we have to consider 
the resultant of most favorable conditions 
for the growing and ripening of perfectly 
matured wheat. Our reports from every 
part of the west, with the exception of Michi- 
gan and northern Ohio, where the berry 
was injured by successive rains while in 
shock, speak of the wheat as of the first 
quality, and in the regions named the rains 
only affected a portion of the crop. The food 
value of the wheat crop of 1882 is therefore 
of the highest. Thus our correspondent at 
Omaha telegraphed as follows yesterday : 


Wheat is now coming in, and most of it is No. 
2. Last year it ran No. 3 and rejected, but it is 
believed this year it will all run over No. 3, and 
some small lots No. r. 


Our mail and telegraph advices from 
almost the entire west confirm and render 
general the following judgment in the last 
bulletin, just at hand, of Mr. S. D. Fisher, 
Secretary of the Illinois Board of Agri- 
culture : 


The quality of wheat is much better than an aver- 
age, and has seldom, if ever, graded more uniformly 
high throughout Illinois. The crop was saved in 
good condition, and either threshed or stacked im- 
mediaiely after harvest. 


The wheat acreage of Ohio, the first of 


the western states in geographical order, 
does not differ materially from the area 
sown last year. Our returns as to final 
yield indicate a total production of 40,- 
500,000 bushels for Ohio. 

On an increased acreage the wheat fields 
of Michigan promised most abundant re- 
sults up to July 31, when rains of almost 
unexampled severity set in, A consider- 








Illinois must still be awarded the first 
place among states as a wheat producer. 


The area in wheat for this year was some- 
what below that of 1880 and 1881. 
believe that an estimate of 51,500,000 
bushels as the total yield of Illinois this 


We 


year is both conservative and measurably 
accurate. 

Wisconsin reports are generally favorable 
and point to a large yield per acre. Our 
returns indicate a total yield for Wisconsin 
of 23,800,000 bushels. 

Our fairly complete Minneapolis tele- 
grams from week to week have indicated 
an unusually large yield of wheat per acre 
in Minnesota and Dakota. But for a loss 
in acreage the yield in Minnesota would be 
still further ahead of previous years. We 
conclude the yield of Minnesota to be 
41,500,000 bushels, and of Dakota 12,000, 
ooo bushels; but, as threshing is only now 
getting under way, these estimates may be 
changed under revision. 

Nebraska has had a most favorable season 
for wheat. We conclude the total yield for 
1882 to be 18,000,000 bushels, against 
13,847,000 as reported by the census in 
1879. 

Kansas has an altogether phenomenal 
year as regards its wheat crop. Notwith- 
standing a considerable reduction in the 
area sown in wheat, our reports indicate 
unmistakably a largely increased yield. Our 
returns point to a yield per acre of 22 
bushels, or a total of 33,000,000, against 9 
bushels per ‘acre in 1879, as reported by 
the census. The Bureau of Agriculture 
reported a yield per acre in Kansas of 21.40 
bushels in 1866, but the area then was 
insignificant. The secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture reported earlier 
in the season an average yield per acre this 
year of 20.69 bushels. Yesterday we re- 
ceived the following dispatch from him: 

To the Editor of BRADSTREET'’S: 

Full reports since threshing not yet received. 
The yield per acre will, in my judgment, be this 
year between 23 and 25 bushels; yield for 1882 
about 35,000,000 bushels of winter wheat, to which 
add 2,000,000 bushels spring wheat. 


Wo. SIMs, pechaste 
Topeka, Kans., September r, 


Oregon and biota cge i Territory 
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Middle states ...... 
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New England state: 
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Colorado and Territories..........ss0ssecesesenecurs 


Total yield of wheat... <xiciss«sss05s0snbaeGh ene 

A few weeks later, when the threshing is 
everywhere completed, we shall go ‘care {hl 
fully over the above summary and make 
whatever corrections later evidence ‘ma 
Until further evidence is received, 
however, we are compelled to accept the 
above result of 526,400,000 bushels as the 
wheat yield of the United States in 1882. ; 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE 
IRISH QUESTION. ve 
In an article under the above title, in the- 
last Fortnightly, Mr. E. L. Godkin, one ‘of 

the editors of the New York Evening gies 
deals with the much-vexed Irish question, — 
and contributes some striking and incisive — 
reflections to the mass of opinion which has i 
already gathered about the subject. The — 
writer points out that one of the most 
influential facts to be reckoned with ine 
arriving at a conclusion upon one side or 
the other of the controversy is the rooted 
English dislike of Ireland and Irishmen. — 
This may seem to be inconsistent with the 
success which has generally attended Irish- 
men in all walks of life in England. But 
the writer declares that the Irishman suc- 
ceeds in England not as an Irishman, but 
as an Englishman. Once he exhibits quali- 
ties which Englishmen admire, he is trans 
formed before their mental ken, and is no 
longer regarded in any other light than as 
a genuine Briton. Mr. Godkin seeks | : 
show that the existence and the manifesta- 
tion of this dislike are almost insurmount 
able obstacles to Ireland’s sharing in the 

national life of England with anything lik 
completeness. - i 
The comprehensive remedy suggested by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his ‘‘ Irish Essays,” 
that the English should improve their man 
ners and render their civilization more 
attractive to the Irish, is rejected by the 
writer as being too slow in its operatic 9 
The fact that considerable improvement 
might reasonably be expected in Irish « 1- 
ization, also, before it in turn could be m 




























































































attractive to Englishmen, would seem to give 
little hope for expecting a speedy solution 
of the difficulty by this means. The remedy 
which commends itself to Mr. Godkin as 
being within reach is ‘‘a little judicious 
separation,” which ‘‘often revives mutual 
esteem which had come near perishing by 
+ close intimacy.” 
_ Another fact in the controversy, which is 
ignored by Englishmen, is the intense 
ny national feeling of the Irish. This feeling 
strikes the writer as somewhat unreason- 
able, and he has no doubt that it might be 
3 considerably modified, and a compensation 
for it might be found in the glory of the 
empire, if only Ireland got credit for the 
extent of her contribution to the empire’s 
_ greatness. But, as he hints, a distinguished 
_ Trishman is ever in English eyes an English- 
-man. Mr. Godkin does not agree with the 
notion that the connection between the two 
countries in its present form ought to be 
entirely satisfactory to the Irish because 
_ they are represented in Parliament. ‘‘ To 
_ make representation by a minority complete 
political satisfaction, the legislature should 
either be homogeneous or should not be 
_ divided by a difference of tradition of feel- 
Meeting and of manner.” * * * “‘Repre- 
sentation does not mean simply the privi- 
lege of sending representatives to a certain 
room to be present while a majority sepa- 
‘rated from them by numerous and deeply- 
drawn lines of distinction, both social and 
political, is announcing its will.” ‘‘ Partial 
legislation, imposed by a legislative major- 
ity on districts which it does not represent, 
is, of course, as purely arbitrary as if it were 
__ enacted by imperial ukase.” The minority of 
 . the Irish peers protested against the legisla- 
tive union of the two countries in 1800 be- 
~ cause such a measure would leave the liber- 
ties of the Irish nation at the disposal of a 
British majority who would make laws for the 
internal regulation of Ireland, the pressure 
of which they themselves would not feel. 
- One simple way of meeting this objection 
to the union consisted, says Mr. Godkin, 
fh. in leaving purely Irish concerns to be dealt 
with by the Irish members, as Scotch con- 
cerns are, and always have been, dealt with 
by the Scotch members, subject of course 
to the ratification of the majority. This 
experiment has never been fairly tried as 
regards Ireland. The imposition upon the 
Trish members of responsibility for Irish 
legislation could not fail to raise the standard 
of their acquirements, and to deprive them 
_ of their otherwise unfailing stock in trade— 
reprobation of English legislative tyranny. 
English mistakes in Irish legislation have 
been aggravated by mistakes about Irish 
administration. On grounds of expediency, 
the office of Irish Secretary should be 
as carefully reserved for an Irishman as 
the Lord Advocate’s is for a Scotch- 
man. Under. such circumstances the cabi- 
net officer charged with the Irish adminis- 
tration would not only understand the 


ay = 


be able, in a certain sense, to sympathize 
with theiremotions. The government has, 
it is hardly necessary to say, conspicuously 
refused to act in the light of this principle. 
On the whole, Mr. Godkin is of the opinion 
that measures for the solution of the Irish 
question must fail as long as they are 
English measures which are sent across the 
channel as the devices of neighbors who do 
not love them. The method of solving the 
difficulty recommended in the article under 
discussion seems to be simple and practical, 
and, in addition, offers the chance of an 
easy and speedy application. 


te 
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divert to their coffers the profits of mining 
for precious metals in the United States 
gave birth to the New York Mining Stock 
Exchange, organized in 1875. 
coterie . of 
dealers were instrumental in organizing the 
American Mining Stock Exchange. It may 
be said in passing that these exchanges 
were founded solely for stock gambling 
purposes, and were in no sense intended 
to develop legitimate mining enterprises. 
They have the appearance, nevertheless, of 
being promoters of mining industry. Each 
board has a well-designed constitution and 
by-laws for its guidance, a governing com- 
mittee, and committees on finance, arbitra- 
tion, membership, and securities. 
boards stocks are regularly listed, daily 
called by the presiding officer, and transac- 





bent of mind of the people, but would 
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MINING STOCKS AND EX- 
’ CHANGES. 
The attempt of New York capitalists to 


In 1880 a 
shrewd San Francisco stock 


At both 


tions duly recorded. All of the business 
methods of the two exchanges are such as 
to inspire public confidence. Their mem- 


bership embraces among its number men 


who control- in finance and in trade. The 
committees on membership, however, did 
not succeed in excluding certain Sharp 
operators who, while they have not fla- 
grantly transgressed the rules of govern- 
ment, have brought reproach upon and 
mistrust of the management of the boards 
by their devious manipulations. 

Consequent upon the founding of the 
first exchange, the Bullion Club was formed 
in 1878, an association for worthy purposes. 
This club is composed of bankers, capi- 
talists, brokers, engineers, journalists, and 
others interested in mining enterprises. Its 
object as organized was to discountenance 
in every way the marketing of spurious and 
doubtful properties in New York, and to 
encourage all promising and honest efforts 
for the development of the mineral wealth 
of the country. It is almost needless to 
record that its undertaking was without 
results. 

Mining exchanges are not alone for New 
York dealersin stocks. The telegraph anni- 
hilates distance, and speculation in shares 
may be carried on by wire as expeditiously 
and upon as favorable terms as though per- 
sonal attendance at either of the boards 
was given. The woodsman of Maine, the 
farmer of Kansas, or the cotton-grower of 
Georgia, may speculate in mining stocks 
through a broker with the same facility and 
security as the resident operator at New 
York, Denver or San Francisco, The 
press is the ‘‘ticker” which accurately 
furnishes the distant operators the opening 
and closing quotations of shares and the 
daily fluctuations of the market. 

Putatively the establishments of mining 
boards at the financial and commercial 
center of the United States were wise 
actions. 

Experience has shown that they have 
been of little benefit to their projectors and 
members, and also has fairly demonstrated 
that there was no real need of mining ex- 
changes. A crucial test of their utility is 
given in the evolutions of mining specula- 
tions during the past two years. Mining 
interests assumed important proportions in 
1879-80. The interest, or rather excite- 
ment, awakened was short-lived. By the 
middle of 1880 there was a decided reaction, 
and at the present date the collapse of the 
business of the mining boards is com- 
plete. So dull are transactions that but 
few brokers are in daily attendance at the 
boards, and these marts are almost entirely 


given up to skylarkers. 
in part 
mining speculation on the Pacific coast, 
following the failure of the mines on the 
Comstock lode. 
cline of mining speculations in New York 
was the mistaken view of investors. 
false, or rather blind, moves which charac- 
terized their investments were these: 1. 
The self-argued belief that the principles 
underlying stock dealing were the same as 
those governing ordinary transactions in 
real estate or produce. 
mining stocks is purely a gamble. 2. 
assumption that mining shares were quali- 
tively the same as railroad shares. 
is a wide difference. 
railroad securities a parcel of a property or 
a thing is bought. 
shares are always contingent. 
mercial sense a railroad stock is a certified 
check; a mining stock a promissory note. 
3. A belief in the fable that the shares of a 


vestment. 


that the better plan was to go into a stock 
where an honest management was squarely 


r wise. 


This result was 


effected by the decadence of 


Largely the cause of de- 


The 


Speculation in 
The 


There 
In the purchase of 


The values of mining 
In a com- 


dividend-paying mine were not a good in- 
The mining operator taught 


and expeditiously opening and developing 
the mine, and then, if astrike was made, the 
shareholders received a fortune. Unfortu- 
nately for the speculators, the mines listed 


onthe boards rarely made a strike, and rarely 
were honestly managed. 


In other words, 
the development of a mine on the stock 
market was invariably directed by a pool. 


4. The buying of mining stocks on mar- 


gin. This risky business, with such 
fair probabilities and such wonderful possi- 


bilities, was always an excellent thing for 


the broker. For instance, a customer 
ordered one hundred shares of a stock at 
$30. He deposited $1,500, the margin 
being 50 per cent. The broker charged 4 
per cent. for the purchase ($7.50) and % 
per cent. for the $1,500 unpaid ($22.50). 
He hypothecated the stock at a bank, and 
it advanced him $20 a share, at 34 per cent., 
or $2,000 for $15. Thus the broker got 
$7.50 commission, $7.50 advantage in inter- 
est, and had $500 interest free to speculate 
And this on a comparatively insig- 
nificant transaction. 5. The carelessness 
exercised in buying. Few investors stopped 
to ascertain whether a mine in whose stock 
they dealt lay upon a mineral belt or other- 
Neither did they ascertain whether 
the managing directors of the mines were 
honest, reliable and capable. 

For the disastrous results following these 
errors of investment the mining exchanges 
have been made responsible, and are now in 
disgrace. The outlook for the New York 
mining exchanges is uncertain and un- 
favorable. 


with. 





GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS FOR 
AUGUST. 

Two months of the current fiscal year 
have already ended, but it will be some 
days before the receipts for the money are 
officially stated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. From the returns already received, 
however, it is certain that August will have 
been another one in a series of extraordi- 
narily prosperous months, and that unless 
something unexpected shall happen the 
fiscal year 1883 will be even more prosper- 
ous than its immediate predecessor. The 
returns for all excepting the two last days 
of the month of August are as follows: 


Ciistoms ess. ere 
Internal revenue. 
Miscellaneous ... 


. « + «821,730,000 
++ 11,836,000 
10,210,000 


$43,776,000 
To this should be added at least $2,- 
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250,000 for the last two days of the month, 
which would in round numbers increase 
the receipts for August to $46,000,000. 
The receipts for the month of August of 
last year were only $38,727,000, distributed 
as follows: 
Customs. iicner sPriccdeec uneuliehi ae ase es eek ania dm asian $21,320,000 
Internal revenue ch radidh po teteseeduweuvredetso nt 12,163,000 
Miscellaneous gon, Glad sisi aid sain Ua can welds od le one 5,245,000 
The total receipts for the month of July 
and August of this year, making an allow- 
ance of two millions and a quarter for the 
days for which the returns haye not yet 
been made, are $83,840,000, as against 
$73,347,000 for the corresponding period of 
last year. This is an increase thus far in 
the two months of the fiscal year over the 
same period of last year of $10,000,000 in 
round numbers; but it will be noted that 
there is quite a heavy increase in what is 
called the ‘‘ miscellaneous” items, owing to 
some heavy repayment, or similar cause, 
not itemized, and it will not be safe to esti- 
mate the average of the increase for this 
fiscal year at $5,000,000 per month over the 
returns of last year. The ‘‘ miscellaneous” 
items are not generally maintained through- 
out the year. The Treasury officials who 
estimated the receipts for the current fiscal 
year at $400,000,000 now think that they 
may reach $420,000,000, It will not be 
possible to make anything like a satisfactory 
estimate of the operations of the entire fiscal 
year before November. Should the receipts 
continue as at present, the year will be 
a most exceptional one, and the receipts 
will make necessary a revision of a number 
of estimates and statements which have 
been authorized in official quarters. 


THE EXISTING UNITED STATES TARIFF, 
In our last number we presented a view of the 
drift of tariff legislation in the United States. We 
now supplement that sketch with a glance at the 
present tariff, not for the purpose of criticism or sug- 
gestion, but merely in order to give some account 
of the scheme of the tariff and the rates of duty 
imposed by it, for the information of those whose 
business necessities have not compelled an acquaint- 
ance with the tariff as a connected system. The 
tariff act ranges the dutiable articles in eight 
schedules, under the following. general heads, viz.: 
A. Cotton and cotton goods, 


B. Earths and earthenwares. 
C. Hemp, jute and flax goods, 
D. Liquors. 

E. Metals. 

I. Provisions, 

G. Sugars. 

H. Silks and silk goods, 

I, Spices, 

J. Tobacco, 

K. Wood, 

L. Wool and woolen goods, 


M. Sundries. 

The duty on manufactures of cotton under the 
first schedule ranges from 5c. per square yard on 
unbleached and unprinted goods to 7!4c. per square 
yard and 15 per cent. ad valorem on bleached and 
colored or printed goods. On certain classes of 
egtton goods not included in the above a duty of 35 
per cent. ad valorem is charged. Cotton thread or 
yarn not wound upon spools pays a duty ranging 
from toc. per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem 
on thread valued at goc. per pound and under, to 
goc. per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem on 
thread valued at over 80c, per pound. On cotton 
spool thread—on spools not exceeding too yards— 
the rate is 6c. per dozen spools and 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. Cotton cords, hosiery, underwear made 
on frames, cotton velvet, braids and insertings, and 
in general manufactures of cotton not otherwise 
specially provided for, pay a duty of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Under Schedule B brown earthenware and com- 
mon stoneware not ornamented pay 25 per cent. ad 
valorem; other stone or earthenware printed, 
painted, etc., are rated at 4o per cent. ad valorem, 
except china, porcelain and Parian wares, which 
pay from 45 to so per cent. ad valorem. Unwrought 
clay is charged $5 per ton. Articles of glassware 
pay from 35 per cent. on the plain varieties to 4o 
per cent. on the finer classes. The duties on win- 
dow-glass range from 1c. per pound on the com- 
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$1.17, the same as quoted in 1874, when it was lower 
than it had been since 1862. The promise for 1882 
is for an average lower price than in any of the three 
preceding years. 

As intimated at the outset, the course of quota- 
tions for crude during 1882 has been erratic. On 
Saturday, January 7, the market closed at 81c. The 
feeling of the trade was bullish, and ‘dollar oil” 
was believed to be a thing of the near future. At 
about the date named there is good reason to 


factures of India rubber and silk, are taxed at from 
25 to 35 per cent. ad valorem. Medicinal prepara- 
tions not specially provided for pay 40 per cent. ad 
valorem. The duty on illuminating oils, naphtha 
and benzine, is 4oc. per gallon; on crude petroleum, 
2oc, per gallon. Aniline dyes and colors pay 50c. 
per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. Printing 
paper, sized or glued, is rated at 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, unsized at 20 per cent. ad valorem. Paper 
envelopes pay 35 per cent. ad valorem. Philosoph- 
ical apparatus and instruments are taxed 4o per cent. 
ad valorem, except when imported for religious 
societies, when they pay 15 per cent. Twine or 
packthread, not otherwise provided for, pays 35 
per cent. ad valorem. 


mon kind to soc. per square foot on polished plate 
glass. 

Flax not hackled or dressed, under Schedule C, 
pays $20 per ton; hackled flax, known as ‘‘ dressed 
line,” pays $40 per ton. Hemp, manila and other 
like substitutes for hemp, not otherwise provided 
for, are charged $25 per ton. ‘Tow of flax or hemp 
pays $10 per ton. Jute, sunn, Sisal grass and other 
vegetable substances used for cordage are dutiable 
at $15 per ton. Brown and bleached linen, duck, 
canvas, crash, and other manufactures of flax, jute 
or hemp, or of which flax, jute or hemp shall be the 
material of chief value, pay from 35 to 40 per cent. 
ad valorem. Flax and linen thread and twine, and 
in general all other manufactures of flax not other- 
wise provided for, pay 40 per cent. ad valorem. Un- 
tarred manila cordage pays 2%c. per pound; other 
untarred cordage, 34%c. per pound, 

Wines containing not more than 22 per cent. of 
alcohol are dutiable as follows: When valued at 
4oc. or less per gallon, the duty is 25c. per gallon; 
when valued at over 4oc. and less than $r per gallon, 
6oc. per gallon; when valued at over $1 per gallon, 
the duty is $1 per gallon and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Iron in pigs is dutiable at $7 per ton. Bar iron 
pays from Ic. to 1%c. per pound. Iron bars for 
railroads pay 7oc. per 100 pounds. Boiler or other 
plate iron pays from $25 to $30 per ton, according 
to thickness. Iron wire not covered with cotton or 
silk pays a duty ranging from $2 to $4 per 100 
pounds, in addition to 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
Smooth or polished sheet iron pays a duty of 3c. per 
pound. Common or, black sheet iron is rated at 
from 1%c. to 14%c. per pound. Steel railway bars 
are charged 1c. per pound; locomotive tire, 3c. 
per pound; wrought board nails, spikes, rivets and 
bolts pay 2%c. per pound; horseshoe nails, 5c. per 
pound. Screws pay from 8c. to 11c. per pound, ac- 
cording to length. Wrought iron steam, gas and 
water tubes pay 3!4c. per pound; the same of cast 
iron, 1¥c. per pound. The duty on cast scrap iron 
is $6 per ton; on wrought scrap iron, $8 per ton. 


the market, enormous blocks of oil were purchased 
and held for arise. The large stocks were ignored 
in view of the heavy commercial demand at home 
and abroad, and that Bradford and Alleghany were 
visibly on the decline. February 4 the market 
touched 873%c. A profit of 63c. per barrel 
was not enough for the confident holders of pipe 
line certificates. Oil would surely go to $1 and 
more. It was now or never, with ‘‘as good as acer- 
tainty,’ to ‘‘make a fortune and quit speculating.” 
It was but a few days after, that telegrams were re- 
ceived at the oil exchanges, and by the trade gen- 
erally, telling of certain wells which had gone down 
in Cherry Grove township, Warren county, Pa., 
and which were said to promise 500, I,000, 1,500, 
and even 2,000 or more barrels daily. Not much 
confidence was put in these stories, but the market 
felt their influence, and on February 25 prices closed 
at 83%c. From this date on the market responded 
week by week to later and more complete accounts 
of new oil territory. On March 4 the closing price 
was 81l%4c., and on March 11, 81c. From this it 
went to 80%c. on the 18th, and back to 82%c. on 
March 25. This was the last chance for 80c. pur- 
chasers to get out. But they did not, and oil has 
not seen those figures since that time. The 
record of the closing price of crude on Saturdays 
each week since January 1, and with daily figures 
during the week ending July 8, during which 49%4c. 
was touched, is as follows: 


THE PRICE OF PETROLEUM. 


The price of petroleum—crude, of course—has 
been more prominently before the public during the 
past three months than at any time previous as far 
back as the discovery of the productiveness of the 
Bradford region. At the present time the export 
market for refined is comparatively dull, and the 
enormous excess of exports over those in 1881, re- 
corded in July, has been steadily diminishing. This 
is due in part to the fact that stocks abroad are 
large, notwithstanding the growing uses for pe- 
troleum, and the uncertainty attending the market 
for American oil is such that foreign buyers 
prefer to wait and take chances that prices will 
further diminish. At home ‘refined and naphtha 
are also dull—the former for similar reasons to those 
last noted, and the latter because the season has not 
yet begun when that product usually finds ready 
sale. Regular dealers in oil for commercial pur- 
poses have been stirred up a little by violent fluctua- 
tions in the market; brokers have rejoiced at the 
activity of transactions on the exchanges, and the 
speculators themselves have felt elated or otherwise, 
according to the course of prices. The steady 
cheapening of the price of crude oil per barrel is 


shown by the records of the New York Petroleum COPRAE OS, PRICKS OF SREP DURES je): 













Old copper, fit only for remanufacture, pays 4°. Per’) Exchange from 1859 to date, As stated in a prey- cpa OOD ; na Teens 15334 
pound. Copper in plates, bars, ingots or pigs, is | ious article, refined whale oil or camphene for baile 3b 3 June 1 gin 
taxed at 5c. per pound. sa illuminating purposes twenty-three years ago | March ar: “81 eee ; 
Under the head of provisions wheat is taxed 200. averaged $1.50 and upward per gallon. In 1859 vest Be Sarrenenss- Set BUY Boa mesg hie’ as 
per bushel; rye and barley, r5c. per bushel; oats, | crude petroleum was produced, and quoted at an yea Be ‘ aor we g 2% 
roc. per bushel. Hams, lard, and bacon pay 2c. per | average that year of $19.77 per barrel, or a little Ane 15 78 Ialy 15 578 
pound; butter, 4c, per pound, less than soc. per gallon. Refining processes at April 29 75, [July 29 oy 
Sugar is dutiable at from 134¢. to 4c. per pound, | that time had not been perfected, and the market May a eee nee eee a Peebeaey ‘sos 
according to quality. Molasses pays 5c. per gallon. | for the residuum of mineral oil had not been thought Me Bi eh eapert veaseeateeeeeas a) 


Silk in the gum, spun silk and floss silks are 
dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem. Dress and 
piece silks, silk ribbons, velvets, scarfs, handker- 
chiefs, veils, trimmings, ready-made clothing, etc., 
pay 60 per cent. ad valorem. 

Cinnamon, nutmegs and most other spices pay 
2oc. per pound. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, pays 35c. per pound; 
manufactured, 50c. per pound. 

Manufactures of wood generally pay 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. House or cabinet furniture, in pieces or 
rough, not finished, 30 per cent. ad valorem. Cab- 
inet wares and house furniture, finished, 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, 

The duty upon wool of all classes imported 
scoured is three times the duty upon unwashed 
wool. Clothing wools of the value of 32c. per 
pound or less pay toc. per pound and 11 per cent. 
ad valorem; when exceeding 32c. per pound, the 
duty is 12c. per pound, and in addition thereto ro 
per cent. ad valorem. Carpet wools and other sim- 
ilar wools valued at 12c. per pound or less, exclud- 
ing port charges, are taxed at the rate of gc. per 
pound. On wools exceeding 12c. per pound in 
value, the duty is 6c. per pound. Woolen rags— 
shoddy, mungo, waste and flocks—pay a duty of 
r2c. per pound. Woolen clothes—shawls, and in 
general manufactures of wool not otherwise pro- 
dutiable at soc. per pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. Clothing of wool, ready-made, 
is taxed at 50c. per pound and 40 per cent. ad 
valorem. Flannels and blankets pay from 2oc. to 
50c. per pound, in addition to 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, Brussels carpets wrought by the Jacquard 
machine are charged 44c. per square foot and 35 
per cent. ad valorem. Saxony, Wilton and Tornay 
velvet carpets pay 7oc. per square yard and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. Aubusson and Axminster carpets, 
and carpets woven whole for rooms, are dutiable at 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 

A great number of articles are dutiable under the 
head of sundries, of which we have space to mention 
only afew. Books, periodicals, pamphlets, blank 
books bound or unbound, illustrated books and 
papers, maps and charts, pay 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
Clothing and wearing apparel of every description 
and of whatever material composed, except wool, 
silk or linen, is dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
The duty on gloves of kid or leather is 50 per cent. 
ad valorem, India rubber articles, except manu- 


of. For these reasons refining in 1859 was expen- 
sive, and illuminating oil came high, although 
cheap enough to prove at once a successful com- 
petitor with its predecessors mentioned above. The 
production of petroleum rapidly increased. The 
rich finds and the excitement incident to the oil 
craze of 1861-62 will be easily recalled. One result 
of this was to knock the price of crude from $9.77, 
which was the average during 1860, to 52c. a barrel 
in 1861, from which it rose to an average of but $x 
in 1862, The recovery from that time was marked, 
though the fluctuations in the average price during 
the past two decades are easily identified with ex- 
tensions of territories, new fields discovered, and 
the like. The list of prices is as follows: 
ANNUAL PRICES OF CRUDE OIL, PER BARREL, 

$19.77|1871.. 
9.77|1872 


0.52, 1873 
1.00} 1874.. 


3.11 138 


Many of the older birds who were carrying oil 
bought at 80c. twisted themselves out of a bad pre- 
dicament along in May, when the price was about 
zoc. They pocketed a considerable loss and jumped 
on to the other side of the market, to assist the greasy 
commodity down hill. These were the men who, 
when oil actually got down to 5oc. and thereabouts, 
bought heavily and were satisfied to sell out at the 
close of July at 62%c., and remind one another that 
he laughs best who laughs last. It is given out in 
oil circles, however, that a considerable interest in 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh are still carrying 80c. oil, the 
total for the former city being placed as high as 
3,000,000 barrels, and nearly double that quantity at 
Pittsburgh. It is not difficult to doubt this. That 
such was the case when the long decline set in is 
probably irue. But the strain of carrying the quan- 
tity of oil mentioned to this day in the face of the 
prevailing outlook refutes the story. The expense 
of carrying, exclusive of commissions and interest, 
will be fairly characterized by the pipe line com- 
panies’ statement. The total reported stocks by 
the pipe line companies at the close of July 
amounted to 30,273,847 barrels, against which cer- 
tificates for 22,037,273 barrels were outstanding. 
At the regular rate for carrying in tank, $12.50 per 
month per thousand barrels, the outstanding’ cer- 
tificates July 31 represent an annual income to 
the pipe line companies of over $3, 300,000, 
What crude oil ‘is worth" per gallon is not a 
question which robs the oil operator of sleep. Asa 
rule, he does not care a rap for statistics as to sur- 
plus stocks, rate of consumption, etc. He knows 
too well that upon none of those factors is crude 
allowed to depend for its price. He will say that a 
hulk on the Atlantic ocean, with absolutely no wind 
from any quarter, will drift in such or such a direction 
because of the known action of tides and ocean cur- 
rents; and doubtless, if oil was not speculated in, 
these careful compilations of statistics would have a 
direct bearing upon its price and be studied for that 
reason. As it is, however, there are furious specu- 
lative gales blowing at all times, and these serve to 
drive the price of oil hither and thither in utter 
defiance of the ocean currents of supply and demand. 
At the present time, says Mr. W. Fisher, Secretary 
of the New York Petroleum Exchange, crude is 
not probably worth 4oc. per barrel. The quotations 
may touch that point, but the fact that crude is worth 
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After the era of extreme low prices, in the earlier 
portion of the period covered by the table, the 
‘limits "' of the field then known were believed to 
be well defined, production continued steady, con- 
sumption increased rapidly, and prices became 
firmer, going to $3.17 in 1863 and to $7.85 per barrel 
in 1864. From that time there was a decline during 
three successive years, $2.40 per barrel being reached 
in 1867. The figures in 1872, $3.68, were not widely 
different from the average in 1868, $3.57, yet crude 
had gone as high as $5.64 per barrel in 1869. The 
new northern belt then came into view, and the 
average quotation for crude in 1873, when it was 
but $1.84, was succeeded by $1.17 in 1874 and $1.33 
in 1875. During all these years no such figure was 
cut by stocks on hand, in tank, and at the wells as 
there is to-day. The accumulation of crude, to be 
sure, had run up to over 4,000,000 barrels in 1875, 
but was about 3,000,000 barrels again in 1877. 
Thus it is during the past four and and a half years 
that twenty-seven out of over thirty million barrels 
of surplus oil have been stored, an increase of about 
six million barrels annually on the average. The 
apparent covering of the new northern belt fields let 
oil up again in 1876-77 to $2.61 and $2.37 respect- 
ively, In 1878, however, as shown above, it was at 












believe that, influenced by this view of the course of 
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only 4oc. will have no bearing on the pos: 
depression. This view, however, which is sh 
by many dealers, is rendered possible principa 
because of the large stocks, which perniann 
enormous speculation in oil as a ‘‘ spot” 10 
With stocks diminishing or small, and de 
the foreground, the bearing of statistics in the 
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server. Meanwhile the course of prices is” 
uncertain see-saw state which awaits only 
rumors, or rumors of Tumors, to fly in either ¢ ‘ine 
tion. — 
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OYSTERS. 
The recurrence of the oyster season su 


commercial value of this favorite article of 
sumption. Statistical information as to the po 
of the oyster in its commercial relations has hither 
been fragmentary and rare. An agent of ti 
French government, who visited the United St 
in 1862, estimated the value of the annual 
duction at about $20,000,000. The estimate, 
it may not be very reliable for statistical p s 
yet indicates that the industry twenty years ago was 
regarded as quite extensive, and suggests that, 
comparison with the growth of the country, | 
trade in oysters has not increased. + iy a 
The general summary of the oyster industry c co 
tained in Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s monograph 
the oyster industry in the census reports gi 
following figures: 


Number of persons employed.............+++ aaa 
Production, bushels. 
Value. 20.0 £22222 
Capital invested 


ranks next to the woolen manufacture, dee 
as it does, 126 per cent. On the other hand, 
number of laborers is proportionally larger t 
in the leading industries (being one laboter 
every $200 of capital, as against one to every § 
in the woolen manufacture, for instance), and hence 
the net income which remains after the paymel 
wages is not exactly indicated by the abowers pe 
centage. ? 4 yy 
There is an almost entire absence of labor-sz 
mechanical appliances in the oyster industry as 
present managed. The greater portion of the oyst T 
in the market are still supplied from uncultiva 
beds. Nearly all the expense connected with 
industry consists of the wages of the employés. 7 
only other outlay is on boats and appliances 


lines of business. It appears that about two- 
of the income goes to the fishermen. Until recen: 
the fishermen for the most part owned and w 
their own craft, and sold the proceeds of their labo 
where they could. The practice of employing cr 
at stated wages is of comparatively recent date. 
still more recent origin must be assigned to 
interest of companies, packing houses and in ind 
viduals in large numbers of vessels. The fact | 
the matter seems to be that two requisites for ‘th 
successful prosecution of an industry have b 
generally lacking, namely, the division and t 
organization of labor. 

From Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s monograph on { 
oyster industry in the census reports it appea 
that, with the exception of Maine, oysters are f 
and oyster beds worked in every Atlantic and 
state. Maryland is the leading state engage 
this pursuit. In gross income, capital and num! 


amount of oysters produced, she leaves the other 
states far behind. In the proportional amount of re- 
turn upon capital invested, however, this exception. 
ally favored state falls behind all the others. It : 
pears that, while increased capital is embarked in the 
industry in Maryland, and while canning and pack- 
ing companies have grown in number, the beds 
have greatly deteriorated. It is even said the 
thirty years ago the beds were five times as 
as at present. This experience, however, has 
been unusual. A similar condition of affairs has 
been noticed in the European countries. The 
natural beds have been depleted and have so re~ 
mained unless where artificial means have been 
used to restore their fertility. It has been the 
eral“experience, however, that the beds when t 
stored have only approximated to their former 
condition. In some cases the old beds have been 
abandoned and artificial beds formed. The most 
striking examples of this procedure are found a 
haps on the coasts of the United States, especial} y 
the states of Rhode Island and Connecticut. i 
the last thirty years the beds along rd 
sound have in turn yielded good harvests a 
been depleted, until at present they produce 
. s 
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have not for several years voted for any of them, 
and for that reason 1 did not vote for the bill of 
1882. I wish, however, to express my regret at the 
manner in which public sentiment has attacked the 
bill without discriminating as to the just and unjust 
features of it, and I also wish to express my strong 
disapprobation at the manner in which it has been 
assailed by the eastern press. I think that the 
majority of these attacks have been made through 
ignorance and without any adequate conception of 
the provisions of the bill."". Further on the Senator 
said: ‘I wish these gentlemen—these soldiers who 
have our improvements in charge—could suggest 
some means whereby we could frame a bill which 
would not be open to the suspicion of ‘log-rolling.’ 


outside of Europe has very largely increased. 
Figures are given for Australia, the Cape and the 
La Plata states, from which it appears that the com- 
bined production of those places, which in 1860 was 
about 65,250,000 pounds, reached in 188r the total 
of 293,250,009 pounds. The increase from those 
places has been, as will be perceived, more than 
four fold during the last twenty-one years. Of this 
growth the largest share falls to Australia, whose 
production increased from 35,000,000 in 1860 to 
179,000,000 in 1881, or more than five fold. The 
consequence of the gradual decrease of the wool 
production of Germany on the one hand, and of the 
rapid development of her wool manufacture on the 
other, has been a large increase of the volume of 


being cheaper and better than the articles formerly 
used. 

It is suggested that exports to India should be of 
those varieties of first-class manufactured products 
which do not take up much room in shipping. 
Labor-saving machinery will find no sale there. 
Hand labor is too cheap. Heavy agricultural 
machinery will be useless if exported to India, be- 
cause the land is cut up by dykes, and the farm 
laborers are not strong enough to handle the modern 
farm machines. But the enterprising consul adds 
that the Indian trade in-cotton piece goods and 
twists is of far greater importance than any other 
line to the United States. At present England 
nearly monopolizes it. The total Indian imports of 


seed-oyster, fit only for transplanting. During the 
same time immense artificial beds have sprung up 
capable of supplying a greater demand than has 
ever before existed. In the same period Maryland 
 trebled her production. The beds were vigorously 
_ worked, and no care was taken to guard against the 
~ exhaustion of their fertility. We give here a table, 
kindly furnished us by Lieutenant Winslow, of the 
United States Navy, from which the comparative 
position of Rhode Island, Connecticut and Mary- 
land in relation to this industry may be clearly 
r. seen : ; 

a No. per- 

: Per cent.of sons em- 


Capital in- Value of cap. returned ployed for 
ested in Poe ah t income aks $1,000 


Z fishery. producer. (gross), capital. 
Rhode Sel $35,000 ber oe 644 He cotton manufacture in 1881 amounted to about | imports. In 1861 the excess of imports over ex- | | am sorry to say that the present River and Harbor 
d..2.. 2,042,000 1,948,63 129 ae $01,000,000, out of which $70,000 worth only came | ports of raw and combed wool was 14,470 tons | billis open to that suspicion. I wish to add this, 


however—there is no dishonesty in that bill. The 
man who talks about it as being a big steal is a fool. 
It is an unwise appropriation, and for that reason I 
voted against it; but the idea that it is a steal is sim- 
ply absurd.’’ Colonel Ludlow, who for the past six 
years has had much to do with the improvements 
on the Delaware, and who has had entire charge of 
those works during the last two years, is now to be- 
come Engineer Secretary of the Lighthouse Board, 
and will have charge of the entire coast system of 
the United States. 


(of 1,000 kilogrammes); in 188r the excess of 
imports was 67,000 tons. With the exception 
of a few years this increase has been constant. In 
1868 the excess of 1860 was doubled, in 1873 tripled, 
and in 1879, when the highest point was reached, 
the excess was more than five times as great as in 
1860. Formerly the European carrying trade in 
transmarine wool was almost exclusively, as it now 
is to a great extent, in the hands of England. Of 
late, however, Belgian traders have begun to share 
in this trade, and in 1880 Germany received her 
largest importations of foreign wool through Bel- 
gium. It is probable that the lands over-sea will 
more and more supplant Europe in wool produc- 
tion. Europe, during the last decade, under very 
favorable circumstances, has failed to increase its 
production. The amount of wool supplied to 
Europe by colonies and outlying countries during the 
last ten years has, on the other hand, largely in- 
creased—from. 897,502 bales in 1872 to 1,417,471 in 
1881. 


from the United States, and nearly all the remainder 
from Great Britain. Inasmuch as the larger part of 
the cotton entering into the manufacture of these 
goods came from the United States, the regret 
is expressed that this country cannot arrange to 
manufacture and sell in India the cotton it raises, 
and which now goes there via English mills. 
There should be no reason why such a trade as 
that indicated cannot be secured. All unjust 
duties on cotton goods in India are abolished. 
British goods-are said to be ‘‘adulterated and in- 
ferior,"’ and ‘‘consumers only buy them because 
they can get no other,” whereas American brands 
‘sustain a high reputation for purity.’’ From this 
fact ‘‘English goods are often marked and sold as 
American."’ There is, however, one requisite in the 
Indian cotton goods trade. The fabrics must be of 
certain width, length, texture and color, which, of 
course, necessitates a special production for that 
market. 

Suggestions are also made as to the formation of 
companies with branches at leading Indian cities, 
through which to introduce American goods. In 
all respects, therefore, must Mr. Mattson’s letter 
from Calcutta be deemed worthy of the initial place 
in the current number of reports. 

From Geestemunde, Germany, Consul Conisius 
writes interestingly of the petroleum wells of Ger- 
many.- According to his statement, they have 
proved financially a failure. The refined German 
oil itself, after a trial, has been discarded by the 
enthusiastic public, who were desirous of becoming 
independent of American oil. The thousands of 
petroleum barrels from the United States which had 
accumulated at various German cities, and were 
purchased by the German, Oelheim and other 
petroleum companies, have been resold by the latter 
for export to the United States again. This cer- 
tainly does not look as if there was much use for 
them abroad. 

The general silk cocoon harvest of 1882 is re- 
ported by Consul Peixotto, of Lyons, France. The 
harvest in France at date of writing, June 22, had 
terminated and proved satisfactory as to quantity 
and quality. The Italian crop was estimated at 
from 30 to 40 per cent. inferior to that of 1881 in 
quantity. The consul, however, believes this is an 
overestimate, and himself places the deficiency in 
Italy at but 25 per cent. In the Levant the harvest 
promises to be equal to that of last year in quantity 
and superior in quality, despite an unfavorable 
season. The Spanish crop is said to be of fine 
quality and larger than last year. The export crop 
of China will exceed 75,000 bales. 


at glance at this table-enforces the conviction 
‘tha t the industry is better managed at the north 
than in Maryland, and that the steam dredging 
; ines in use at the north give the fisher- 
n there great advantages over their com- 
rs at the south. The oyster production of 
} Rhode Island and Connecticut fisheries was 
insignificant some fifteen years ago; now, how- 
: dial 3. oe of the former state are area 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat of August 26 
displayed praiseworthy enterprise by publishing a 
huge forty-page ‘‘trade edition.” The design 
evidently is to bring into relief the importance of 
New Orleans as the port of entry and export for the 
extended region comprised under the title ‘‘ The 
Mississippi Valley.’’ This stretch of country is pre- 
sented to view in the form of a large and well- 
engraved map, covering two pages. Accompanying 
itis a history of the commercial and industrial life 
of the valley, in which is included its agricultural 
and manufactured productions, and reviews of prin- 
cipal cities. In the last-named list all places of 
importance on the lower Mississippi and streams 
flowing into the same are mentioned, With a map 
of ‘‘ Latin America,’’ as Mexico, Central America 
and the northern portion of South America are 
termed, is given an extended account of its trade, 
past and prospective, with the world at large, and, 
of course, with the United States, through the port 
of New Orleans. The labors which have been and 
which are being performed by the Times-Democrat 
in behalf of a comprehensive and progressive com- 
mercial future for New Orleans are not only deserv- 
ing of the hearty support of all residents of that city, 
but are not excelled by the enterprise in a like 
direction of any daily journal in the country. 


eds is largely attributed by Lieutenant Winslow to 
principle of legislation generally prevalent in 
the United States, in the light of which these beds 
_ were not regarded as private property, but as com- 
mon property held and governed by the state for 
the benefit of the whole community. Under the 
operation of laws framed on this principle, the 
“Maryland beds are disappearing. The adoption of 
a a different system in Rhode Island and Connecticut 
= has been followed by gratifying results. In 1857 
- Rhode Island derived $30 from oyster ground 
rents; in 1863, $60; in 1865, $737; in 1870, 
$1,527; and in 1880, $9,620. In 1865 the beds 
produced 71,894 bushels ; in 1880, 163,200 bushels, 
The expansion of the Rhode Island fishery dates 
from 1864. In that year a law came into force 
z authorizing the leasing of the oyster beds at stated 
amounts for fixed periods, the state protecting the 
___ property of the oyster grower. In Connecticut the 
_ industry was hampered by the restriction of holdings 
to plots of two acres, but by evading the law a few 
~ individuals became possessors of large tracts, and 
“oyster farming on a large scale was begun. In 1881 
a, an act was passed removing some of the old 
~ restrictions. In Maryland the law has remained sub- 
‘stantially unchanged. Dredging is, however, per- 
mitted, as is also the preémption of artificial beds 
of five acres in extent. Natural beds are not liable 
_ topreémption. The yield of the Maryland fishery 
has nearly doubled since 1865, but the income de- 
rived from it is comparatively small. Connecticut 
and Rhode Island both derive a large income from 
the industry, and have so improved the size and 
quality of the oysters by cultivation that they bring 
‘from one to two dollars a bushel, while those of 
_ Maryland do not sell for more than half those 
amounts on an average. 
‘The oyster industry is, as a whole, lucrative, and 
properly conducted should repay investments; but 
as at present organized the number of employés is 
disproportionate to the capital invested. The in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery is an impera- 
ae tive need to a proper development of the possibili- 
ties of the industry. The policy of regarding oyster 
beds as common property tends to the destruction 
of their fertility. The introduction of the principle 
of private property in fisheries is a necessary step in 
the direction of restoring and maintaining the pro- 
ductive power of the beds, and toward raising the 
quality of the oyster produced. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The English newspapers record with expressions 
of deep regret the melancholy and untimely death 
of Mr. W. Stanley Jevons, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-seven. Mr. Jevons earned well- 
merited distinction by a laborious. and fruitful life 
devoted to the pursuit of logical and economic 
science, and it is believed to be the general impres- 
sion that in him England has lost her ablest and 
most original logician, and one entitled to rank 
among the very foremost of her economists. This 
implies that the deceased possessed faculties of com- 
prehension and of analysis of a very high order, and 
the published results of the exercise of these facul- 
ties must constitute the dead teacher’s more distant 
claim to remembrance. But it is in no such for- 
mula that the fertile and many-sided intellect of 
Stanley Jevons can be mirrored; such a cold defini- 
tion contains no suggestion of the stimulating and 
inspiring genius, the graceful and kindly humor, 
and the modest, retiring simplicity, which will always 
endear the memory of W. Stanley Jevons to those 
who were so privileged as to know him in life. The 
works by which Mr. Jevons is best known are 
probably his ‘‘ Lessons in Logic,” his ‘* Theory of 
Political Economy,” his ‘‘ Principles of Science,” 
and ‘‘Money and the Mechanism of Exchange.” 
From 1866 to 1876 Mr. Jevons was Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy, and Lecturer in Political 
Economy, at Owens College, Manchester. In 1876 
he left Manchester to take the chair of Political 
Economy in University Coliege, London. . About a 
year ago he resigned the latter post in order to 
devote himself entirely to literature. His last work 
was that entitled ‘‘ The State in Relation to Labor,” 
which appeared recently. 


The conflict in the East has recently called forth 
some noteworthy discussions upon Egypt and the 
canal. The distinguished Professor Martens, of the 
University of St. Petersburg, in the Revue de Droit 
International, regards the introduction of the Eng- 
lish-French financial control as without any rightful 
basis. He is also of opinion that the former con- 
dition of affairs cannot be restored after the ending 
of the present struggle, and that hereafter arrange- 
ments in Egypt must stand on a more solid basis 
than has supported them in the past. European 
diplomats in an effort to erect this new order must 
recognize two conditions—they must respect the 
principles of international law as regards Egypt, and 
must not lose sight of the exceptional international 
position of Egypt and the Suez canal. The pro- 
fessor remarks upon the almost complete change 
which the relations of the Khedive to the Sultan 
have experienced in the last ten years through 
various firmans, and says that these unclear relations 
must be definitely adjusted, and that Egypt, as well 
in regard to international relations as in respect to 
internal administration, must be declared completely 
independent. Professor Martens demands further 
the formal recognition of the ‘‘internationality"’ of 
Egypt. It is impossible to regulate the new consti- 
tution of the country in accordance with the phrase 
‘Egypt for the Egyptians,” for the consequence of 
such an attempt would be either chaos or despotism. 
Egypt and the Suez canal cannot, on the other 
hand, be abandoned to the exclusive control of any 
individual power. Professor Martens demands a 
perpetual and guaranteed neutrality for Egypt and 
for the navigation of the Suez canal. A declaration 
of such neutrality, he remarks, is impossible as long 
as Egypt remains an integral part of the Ottoman 
Empire. It is no less impossible to divorce the fate 
of the Suez canal from that of Egypt. The condi- 
tion of affairs is such, he pointedly remarks, that 
Europe must now capitulate to England, or Eng- 
land must bow to the will of Europe. 





WOOL PRODUCTION IN GERMANY. 


The Betlin Zxfort, under date August 8, gives 
some particulars concerning wool production in 
Germany. The manufacture of wool now takes high 
rank among the branches of industry in the empire. 
At the close of the year 1861 there were within the 
‘jurisdiction of the customs union 1,369,759 spindles 
in activity, and the number of persons immediately 
employed in the various branches of the industry 
was about 250,000. In 1875 there were 2,787,373 
spindles. In fourteen years the whole number of 
spindles had more than doubled. During the years 
from 1836 to 1840 the export of wool exceeded the 
import by an average of 18,373 zentners (hundred- 
weight) annually. In 1861 the excess of imports was 
289,400 zentners, and in 1881 the surplus was given 
at 1,340,000 zentners, or nearly five times as many 
as in 186r. On the other hand, the excess of exports 
of woolen goods over imports of the same increased 
from an average of 45,263 zentners during the years 
1836-40 to 165,600 zentners in 1861, and 177,298 
zentners in 1881. While the manufacture of wool in 
Germany has increased in volume, the production 
of the raw material has decreased from year to year. 
During the last ten years the falling off has been 
noticeable, viz., from 630,000 zentners in 1872 to 
498,000 in 1881. In contrast with this the volume 
of wool production in the chief places of supply 





The retirement of Colonel William Ludlow, of the 
United States Engineers, from the direction of the 
river and harbor improvements on the Delaware 
was made the occasion of a large gathering of 
prominent representatives of the business interests 
of Philadelphia. A tour of inspection of the im- 
provements in the harbor was made. Colonel 
Ludlow was the recipient of many compliments 
upon the manner in which he had conducted the 
improvements during his administration as engineer 
in charge. Senator Bayard, in an address eulogistic 
of Colonel Ludlow and his successor, General 
Weitzel, dwelt at some length on the provisions ot 
the River and Harbor bill, against which he had 
voted in the Senate. 





THE FULY CONSULAR REPORTS. 
The July number of the monthly magazine issued 
by the State Department, at Washington, contain- 
ing contributions from our consular representatives 
at all quarters of the globe, to say the least, fully 
maintains the general average of its predecessors. 
The opening paper on ‘‘ How to Build Up Ameri- 
can Trade with India,” by Consul-General Mattson, 
of Calcutta, suggests something of a practical 
nature. This gentleman reviews briefly the char- 
~ acteristics of the Indian trade, and concludes that 
the United States ought to be able to command a 
share in it much larger than at present possessed. 
It is added that the people of India readily adapt 
themselves to any innovations which prove advan- 
tageous to them, and as an instance of this the gen- 
eral use made of kerosene oil imported from the 
United States is mentioned. This useful com- 
* -modity, together with American lamps, have almost 
‘supplanted native oils and vessels, not only in the 
homes, ‘‘ but also in the temples of the natives,” 





Mr. Bayard said in the course of his remarks: 
“General legislation is all we have to take care of 
our rivers and harbors, and general legislation has 
proven sadly deficient in meeting the demands of 
our commerce. At best the system is a very defect- 
ive one, and for many years I have been much dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which our river and 
harbor bills have been framed. For that reason I 





The concern with which some of the other powers 
are beginning to regard ,the English operations in 
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purchase the business altogether. The compl 
of the company is certainly well founded. For 1 
own part, if I wish to remit small sums of mon’ 
do not employ any of these forms; I merely put 
coins I require into a registered envelope, 
costs 2d., and so post them, and have ne 
found the system to cause the slightest incon- 
venience, 


never become current money to any important 
extent. They are, however, useful to anyone taking 
a tour through any portion of the United Kingdom. 
Twenty or thirty pounds worth of such notes can be 
stowed away at the cost of half a crown, and can, 
practically, be cashed at any moment and in any 
locality, where a private check or even a £5 note 
might cause some delay. But that they will ever 


book packets and circulars, 271,038,700 ; newspapers, 
140,789,100. ‘These figures represent increases over 
the previous year of from 5.5 to 12.8 per cent. The 
number of post offices has been increased by 434, 
making the whole number in the United Kingdom 
14,918. The number of persons employed by the 
department was 53,772, in addition to about 20,000 
persons who do not hold permanent positions; 


Egypt is instanced by a recent article, by M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, in the Yournal des Débats.- The 
distinguished Frenchman points out that, by taking 
permanent possession of the canal, England might 
setan example which other powers would not be 
slow to follow, to her disadvantage, and refers to 
the important interests of England in the Panama 
canal, over which, he says, the United States, acting 


upon the English precedent in Egypt, might claim 
In opposition to the 
argument that the magnitude of England's financial 
and commercial interests might compel her to 
assume permanently the sole protectorate of the 
canal, the writer suggests that England possesses 
less than one-half of the whole number of shares 


and secure exclusive control. 


and less than one-fourth of the capital, and that, 
although England's traffic through the canal is 
immense, yet that the trade of certain other countries 
is too important to permit their governments from 
acquiescing in an unshared English protectorate. 
M. Beaulieu declares in favor of an entire freedom 
of passage through the canal, instead of a neutrality 
which would exclude war ships. He remarks that 
the canal is not alone a commercial highway, but 
also a military highway, and that not for one nation, 
but for seven or eight. It seems that during 1881, 
“which was a year of peace, 100 vessels of war went 
through the canal, and more than half the passengers 
carried through were soldiers. The Fall Mall 
Gazette, in commenting upon the views of M. 
Beaulieu, declares that England can secure all 
her vital interests in the canal more effectually by 
placing herself at the head of the European powers 
than by placing herself in opposition to them. 





The article of Professor Martens, referred to above, 
is the subject of some remarks by Professor Lorenz 
Von Stein, of Vienna, in the Adloemeine Zeitung. 
Dr. Von Stein regards the science of international 
law in its present condition as not abreast of the 
times. He contrasts the two conceptions of this 
law, which he intimates are now confusedly blended. 
The old view was that international law was the 
science of the mutual rights and obligations of 
sovereign states, considered as independent person- 
alities. But side by side with this there has grown 
up a new kind of law, which regards the several 
states, not as isolated sovereignties, but as compo- 
nents of a single great community of states. Accord- 
ing to the modern conception, the independence of 
the members is limited. From the standpoint of the 
old conception, European interference in Egypt is to 
that extent a violation of the independence of Tur- 
key. But in the view of the new international law 
Turkish submission to this interference is a pre- 
requisite to the recognition of Turkey as a member 
of the European system. 


The Married Women’s Property act, which has 
recently received the royal assent, ‘‘ marks,"’ says 
the. Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘ the end of a long series of 
statutes, legal decisions and equitable devices, It 
is the last turn of the wheel in a great social revolu- 
tion.” Under the rules of the ancient English law 
the wife may be said to have had no property rights 
whatever. Marriage merged not only her person- 
ality, but her property, in that of her husband. 
The hardship and injustice of these rules were 
evaded to some extent by fictions and equitable pro- 
visions in conveyances, by trusts and settlements, 
and other contrivances of courts of chancery. By 
these means the condition of the wife in relation to 
the substantial use and enjoyment of property was 
yery much improved, and was brought practically 
into harmony with the sentiments of society. The 
law, however, remained very nearly in its original 
strictness. Many evils and hardships resulted from 
this unsatisfactory condition of the law. The 
Married Women's Property act of 1870 was a 
measure intended to remedy some of the abuses that 
still remained. It was not, however, a thorough 
measure of reform, and many hard cases were 
brought to notice under its operation. The present 
act entirely revolutionizes this branch of the law. 
According to its provisions, all property of whatever 
kind inherited by, bequeathed to, or gained by, a 
married woman becomes her sole property, free 
from all control of her husband, as if she were 
single. The act applies to women married before 
the act, but only as to property acquired after the 
passage of the same. The wife, on the other hand, 
is to be responsible for her own debts and for the 
support of her children in case her husband is 
unable to support them, and for his maintenance in 
case he has no money, and would otherwise go upon 
the rates. 


The returns of the British Post Office Department 
for the year ended March-31, 1882, estimate the 
number of letters delivered during the year at 
I,229,354,800 ; number of postal cards, 135,329,000; 


31,345,861 telegraphic messages were sent during 


the year, an increase over 1881 of 1,923,879. The 
proportion of telegrams to letters was as 1 to 44. 
The receipts from the telegraphic branch of the 
service were £1,630,443, and the expenses of the 
same were £1,365,685. The gross revenue of the 
department for the year amounted to {£9,028,374, 
and the expenditure was 5,927,899, leaving a net 
revenue (including in the expenses the annual inter- 


est charge of £326,447 on the capital sum of 


410,880,571, raised by the government for the pur- 
chase of the telegraphs) of £2,774,058. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





PAPER MONEY IN ENGLAND. 

London, August 17.—Mr. Fawcett, at the post 
office, is certainly the right man in the right place. 
We are all looking forward to the time when the 
parcel post will enable us to transmit packages to 
all parts of the United Kingdom at a small fixed 
charge, and it is curious to hear people talk of the 
various descriptions of merchandise which it is their 
intention to forward or to have forwarded to them 
through the parcel post. Ido not quite believe in 
a business man supplying his family in the north of 
Scotland with butcher's meat direct from London, 
but there is no knowing what we may come to 
before long in this direction, This, however, is 
only one of the many advantages which Mr. Fawcett 
is giving the British public. There is no doubt that 
he contemplates cheaper inland telegraphy, and he 
has lately made arrangements to issue !‘ reply post 
cards," though there are many people who are not 
entirely convinced as to the utility of this innovation. 
Then Mr. Fawcett has introduced to the post office 
savings banks the system of contributing small 
sums by means of postage stamps, and he has also 
connected every postal savings bank into an office 
for the investment of money in consols at the rate of 
the day, the dividends being payable through the 
same medium. He also proposes to enlarge the 
usefulness of this department by granting annuities 
and effecting life insurances within certain limits, 
and has given, incidentally, some offense to the 
National Debt office, which has for half a century 
been engaged in life annuity business, though it 
has never developed the business so as to render it 
of material value.to the community. 

One other important step he has taken, and that 
has been the issue of the postal note. His idea was 
to issue a form of postal order for certain small 
sums up to £1, which should be payable to bearer 
at any post office in the United Kingdom. The 
original cost of these orders he fixed at %d. each up 
to and inclusive of ts. 6d., 1d. up to 7s. 6d., and 2d. up 
to £1. But, this poundag2 once paid, the order was 
to be considered as payable at any time, and could 
be passed from hand to hand or through the post, or 
crossed like a check, so that it should only be pay- 
able through a banker. The result of this would 
undoubtedly have been that the currency of the coun- 
try would have been rapidly swollen by an issue of 
paper money. Five shillings, tos., 15s, and pe: 
notes would certainly have become most popular, 
and the knowledge that such paper money could be 
cashed at any time through the post office would 
practically have insured its not being cashed at all. 
It is quite possible that within a few years there 
might have been £20,000,000 or 430,000,000 of 
government paper money in circulation, and the 
exchequer placed in possession of this large amount 
of funds free of cost, Bankers, however, were 
furious that after abolishing the 41 note, which half 
a century ago they had the power of issuing and 
which they were to be still debarred from issuing, 
the government should thus purpose to supplant 
them. The result of such an innovation was clearly 
pointed out, and the government being too preoc- 
cupied to fight the matter out agreed to make the 
following addition to their proposed regulations; 
After a postal order had been current for three 
months, it would only be cashed upon payment of 
additional poundage, equal to the original sum 
charged. If current six months the poundage would 
be doubled, if nine months trebled, and so on, 
Thus it would cost 8d. a year to keep a £1 postal 
order in circulation, which is equal to 3% per cent., 
and the percentage would be considerably more on 
notes of smalleramount. This regulation, of course, 


| was quite sufficient to insure that postal notes would 


















come largely into use is not to be expected. The cost 
of keeping them in circulation is too great. Besides 
this, the old-fashioned money order, which is still in 
existence, and is made payable at a certain post 
office, is in reality a cheaper means of remittance 
for all sums in excess of £1—thus a £10 order (the 
largest amount allowed) can be obtained for .a 
shilling—and there is as yet some confusion in the 
mind of the public as to the utility of these two 
distinct forms of post office orders. That the postal 
order, as originally designed, would have been a 


there can be little doubt. The probable effect of a 
large issue of such government paper money would 
have been an extensive return of coin to the state, and 
from thence into the Bank of England. It would not 
only have saved wear and tear of the currency, but 
it would have enabled us to readily supplement the 
amount of gold in circulation; and there is no reason 
why the £1 note, which is found to be so advan- 
tageous in Scotland and Ireland and abroad, should 
be hurtful here. But while there are such powerful 
moneyed interests in opposition to the reéstablish- 
ment of £1 notes it is a difficult matter to introduce 
a measure of this kind, especially by a government 
which has its hands so full of other work. 

The preceding remarks have dealt entirely with 
the facilities provided by the post office, but there 
are other methods whereby money can be safely 
and more inexpensively transmitted, and that not 
only within the United Kingdom, but to the princi- 
pal continental cities as well. I refer to the system 
iniroduced in 1873 by the Cheque Bank (Limited). 
This is really a very deserving institution. The late 
Mr. James Hertz, seeing the shortcomings of the 
old-fashioned money order system, succeeded in 
establishing this novel-undertaking, which would 
enable people to remit sums at a far smaller cost 
than the government will allow them to do. The 


£10, and books of such checks can be purchased, 
and under certain regulations can be remitted at 
pleasure. The cost of purchasing a £10 check on 
any provincial center is only 6d., and, while the 
system is less adapted to the transmission of small 
sums of £z or under, it is certainly convenient for 
larger amounts. Anyone purchasing a book of 
checks, each one stamped not to exceed any sum 
above 5s. and under £10, can write the precise 
amount he desires to send upon the face of the docu- 
ment, and any balance which remains to him after 
the check has been paid in will be returned or fresh 
checks issued, But all along there has been one 
decided drawback to the system, and that has 
been the necessity for placing a rd. stamp upon 
every check. It was pointed out at the time that 
the postal note system was introduced that the 
government was in reality adopting some of the 
principal features of the Cheque Bank system, 
with this advantage to themselves—that the td. 
stamp duty would be entirely dispensed with. It 
would have been a gracious act on the part of the 
government had they either permitted the Cheque 
Bank to issue their checks free of duty, or have com- 
pensated the company when they appropriated the 
system. But this was perhaps more than we could 
expect any government department to do. The 
post office is certainly ready enough to make the 
most of the advantages of its position, and the 
Cheque Bank has been left to compensate itself 
as best it may. The expenses of such a system 
must, of course, be considerable; the number of 
agencies established must necessarily be very 
large, and funds have to be supplied to them 
so as to insure the cashing of their checks 
Neither does any very large amount of money 
remain over in their hands, and it has taken 
four years for those balances to increase even as 
much as £25,000, most of the money being paid 
away as soon as received. It is a class of business 
which must be carried on cheaply to the customer 
or it will not succeed, and until the year 1880-81 
there had been a regular loss upon the business, In 
that year, however, a trifling profit of 4268 accrued 
to the company. Owing to the increased competi- 
tion of the post office, the gross earnings, which in 
1879 were £8,347, and in 1889, £0,585, and in 1881, 
410,022, have in the 1882 accounts receded to 
49,591, and there was practically no profit what- 
ever on the business. Of course, it would be impos- 
sible to permit Cheque Bank checks to become cur- 
| rency in the country, but I think it would be more 
satisfactory to all concerned were the government to 


boon to the public and most profitable to the state, 


Cheque Bank checks are issued up to amounts of 
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WHEAT PRODUCT OF THE PACIF, 
: COAST. , ad 
San Francisco, August 22.—Harvesting is well 
vanced in California, and favorable reports co 
from every quarter. Crops are being gatherec 
where early in the season a total failure was antici- 
pated, and the general average yield is hea 
acre than last season. So far as can be judged 
standard quality will not be quite.up to that of r 
but, as the new crop is coming forward slowl 
too soon to pronounce a definite opinion. On the 
belt there is a good deal of shrunk and light 
on the islands and moist land the quality is superio 
The season has been exceptional. The rain fell a 
intervals throughout the growing months, 
owing to the prevalence of cloudy and cool weather 
the loss by evaporation was not great. This 
pensated for the limited rainfall, and will e1 
California to harvest a large average wheat c1 
Early in July an estimate by counties was m 
and substantially reported in BRADSTREET’ 
total yield was placed at 1,456,coo tons of 
pounds each. Since then harvest developr 
warrant an addition of 2 to 3 per cert., pel 
more; but to be within the mark, the avai la 
surplus for export in the current harvest js 
1882-83, may be stated at 1,250,000 short ton: 
This includes 159,000 tons carried over from 
season, which closed June 30, 1882, as reported 
the San Francisco Produce Exchange. This e: 
mate leaves an ample supply in sight for all possib 
home demand. But it is contended by well- 
informed persons that enough wheat escapes. 
servation each year to supply home requi 
That a great deal does so is beyond questi 
Farmers often report short crops to influence Prices, 
and, although they fail in that object, the practi 
is adhered to. In like manner it is impossible to 
ascertain the acreage sown with exactitude. It 
must be estimated, as the assessors’ returns a1 
unreliable. i 
The development of wheat-growing as a b 





was brought about through the genial cli 
which enables the crop to be harvested economi 


vast area of fertile valley land accessible from ti 
magnificent estuary which is approached by the 

of San Francisco. Statistics of exports began 
kept in 1856, and the records of that year an 
season recently closed best illustrate the meas 


development. Thus: Beli 
WHEAT EXPORTS BY SEA, 

1856-57..... tied 

1881-82... 


The total export for 1881-82, as reported eee 
was 24,862,095 centals, but as 562,747 centals wer 
received from Oregon, that quantity is deducted to 
make the comparison of years fair. The follo vin 
table shows the movement of wheat in Ca i 


during the past five harvest years: 


Receipts, Export: 
centals, pis 5 * 
5,593,932 og os 
++ 11,517,540 11,603, 
++ 12,366,333 12,116,409 
++ 48,001,911, 151853 
+ 23,162,790 24,862,095 


The overland shipment of wheat and flour. it 
ing 1881-82 was 462,705 centals. As already shoy 
12,851,654 centals of the crop of 1880 were carrie 
over to last year, and if this quantity and 562,747 
centals received from Oregon are deducted, makes 
due allowance for home consumption, say 275,000 
tons, the apparent harvest yield of California in 1883 
—a short crop as compared with 1880—would b, 
equal to 1,024,878 short tons. The harvest 
1882 will largely exceed that of 1881. It should 
explained that the first year in the above quinqu 
nial statement was one of drouth, and therefor 
not an average, as it fell very far below either of tk 
two preceding seasons. The receipts coastwise < 
not always accurately noted, which explains 4 
anomaly that the receipts one year were apparen tly 
much less than the combined export and stock at 
the close of the season, making allowance for th 
surplus from the previous one. It will be eviden 
that the demand for freight from San Francisco wi 
be urgent this season, despite the railroad compet; 
tion which is promised about October I on 
Southern Pacific. In the foregoing statemer 
has been reduced to the denomination of 

The statistics of wheat and flour expo: 
Oregon ard Washington Territory have 

+ r - 
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compiled with any great care so far, and therefore 
the best that can be done is to approximate as 
closely as possible. The harvest year in Oregon 
dates from August, but it is later this season than 
usual. Reliable advices show marked improvement 
in the condition of the growing crop of late in the 
_ wheat belt of eastern Oregon and Washington, and 
the surplus for export will at least equal that of last 
_ season. The area seeded was much larger, but the 
long spell of dry, parching weather reduced the 
probable output very considerably. Moreover, 
there is an increasing home demand owing to the 
steady influx of immigrants from eastern states. 
The export from Portland during the harvest year 
~ ended July 31, 1882, as far as can be made up, is as 
under: 


¥ 


Shipped aa coated: 
to San Francisco........ radeai Mace sisiva see eeiaieies 562,747 
_ Shipped to foreign ports. ..........0s.e0s eee seer eee eeee 5,111,800 
“*< we otal... <i... « RTM hehe ca fede teckih detivewceet 5,674,547 


_ This was made up of flour and wheat, the flour 
being nearly one-third of the total. 

‘The Oregon Commercial Reporter of August 18 
is : “ Between August 1, 1881, and July 22 of the 
present year, we shipped foreign 3,838,147 centals 
of wheat, valued at $6,229,400; to domestic ports, 
Bee centals, valued at $682,135; flour, foreign, 
_ 540,890 barrels, value $2,390,454 ; domestic, 70,001, 

_-value $306,665, giving the total value of wheat and 
flour shipped during the season, $9,608,684, and this 
added to the value of salmon export gives the enor- 
_ mous sum of $12,270,853. Thiscan be but gratifying 
to our people, as it fully proves the rapid strides 
we are steadily making toward a place amid the great 
Briain: states of America. To show the produces 
> the amount of grain necessary to furnish last season's 
‘fleet, we figure it up to be9,550,352 bushels, exclusive 
of home consumption and amounts always held over 
‘by mill dealers and producers. The present season 
has opened with rates at $1.57 per cental, or 941/sc. 

per bushel. The harvest is approaching completion 
throughout the valley and in eastern Oregon and 
Washington, and reports for good yields are re- 
ceived, save afew small districts in the eastern dis- 
trict. Indications are favorable for at least 100,000 
tons from the east of the mountains and 100,000 
tons from the valley for the present season. It would 
- not surprise us if, when the summing-up time comes, 
these figures were raised to an aggregate of 220,000 
tons. The grain which has already arrived from the 
_-upper Columbia is of good quality and will bring 
top rates for quotations east of the mountains, which 
are always lower than those offered for valley by 
about 2%c. per bushel.” 





THE SALMON TAKE OF THE PACIFIC. 

San Francisco, August 21.—The spring pack of 
salmon is completed, and the total is estimated by 
the leading house in the trade at 941,187 cases, made 
up as under: 





. Cases. 
Columbia river, Oregon.......-0-+-+seeeeee eee eeene re ees 541,300 
j on aoay river, California. . 126,387 
: River, Oregon........ 13,500 
D hel River, California.... .... 7,000 
_ Frazer River, British Columb: 193,000 
Elsewhere in British Columbia. 40,000 
Alaska 20,000 





The pack in Columbia river was 10,000 cases 
below that of the spring catch last year, although 
five new canneries were running. and the fishing 
appliances had increased qo per cent. Very high 
_water early in the season is said by some to have 
caused the decline; but William T. Coleman & 
- Co., whose figures are quoted above, attribute it to 
overfishing. There can be little room to doubt the 
general accuracy of this opinion, which was also 
expressed in BRADSTREET’S some time ago. It 
seems to be a settled point that a river continuously 
fished for salmon, except during a short, close sea- 
son, will run out of fish in time unless measures are 
_ taken to stock it. This has not been’ done in the 
case of Columbia river, although it is probable that 
self-interest will prompt the canneries and fisher- 
men to unite in establishing breeding stations on its 
headwaters. The pay which the fishermen make is 
not commensurate, however, with the risk and hard 
~Jabor involved, and the men naturally look to the 
legislature to provide the funds. Early in the sea- 
son there was a strike among the Columbia river 
fishermen, which interfered somewhat with the catch. 

But the fact remains that, whereas the run of 
salmon increased in the more northerly rivers, de- 
- spite floods, it was smaller in the Sacramento and 
_ Columbia than last season. This is not altogether 
, ~ caused by overfishing. The California State Fish 

Commission hatch out between 3,000,000 and 

5,000,000 young salmon annually, which are placed 

in the sources of the Sacramento, and should, 

under ordinary circumstances, keep up a full sup- 
ply. But Chinese fishermen on the smaller bays 
and coves, and along the southern coast, destroy 

_ every kind of small fish, at all seasons, for export 
to China. No vessel sails to China without carry- 
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ing a valuable shipment of dried small fish. In this 
way the food of the salmon is destroyed, and they 
fall. an easy prey to their natural enemies. So great 
is the waste caused by Chinese fishermen along the 
California coast that, were it not for the work of the 
State Fish Commission, the Sacramento salmon 
fishery would probably become extinct in a few 
years. The fishery law, if enforced, would prevent 
this wholesale destruction of food fish, but the 
legislature did not provide for the payment of 
officers to compel its observance. This defect must 
be remedied. A further consequent evil is the 
scarcity of food fish in the local market. In former 
years fish were abundant and cheap in San Fran- 
cisco; now they are scarce and dear, with a prospect 
of becoming a table luxury. 

Anticipations are entertained of a strong fall run, 
but it is too early to speculate upon the result. 
Next season there is reason to anticipate a heavy 
catch, as the young fish hatched out in 1878 will 
have reached maturity, and should return to the 
spawning grounds. This favorable result will be 
due to the closing of the canneries in the season 
named, owing to prolonged strikes of the fishermen. 
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EASTERN TEXAS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREETS. 

S1r—The cotton crop in this portion of Texas is 
better than has been known for fifteen years. The 
unusual amount of rainfall caused some apprehen- 
sion about the boll and cotton worms; but as the 
season progresses the farmers become more san- 
guine, for the reason that the cotton is so far advanced 
that the worms (should they come) could not be of 
much injury to it. The corn crop is made, and is 
abundant. 

There is one subject now which interests the peo- 
ple of this part of the country, and that is the desire 
for and need of capital to invest in and establish 
manufactories here. The peculiar advantages of the 
locality in regard to labor, climate, and the small 
need of wood, etc., in the winter season, should be 
apparent to capitalists, and as a natural consequence 
lessen the expense of production or manufacturing. 
Cotton and woolen manufactories especially would 
pay a large per cent. in this section for the aforesaid 
reasons. 

And I speak in behalf of the good people of east- 
ern Texas when I ask: Should you know of at 
present or at any time in the future be advised of 
capitalists seeking a paying investment, refer them 
to this state, and especially to Marshall, Tex., as 
a desirable point to establish a cotton or woolen 
manufactory. We have a most healthy climate, 
good schools, churches, railroad connections with 
north, south, east and west, and the best of water 
for all manufacturing purposes. OBSERVER. 

Marshall, Tex., August 23. 





ART WEAVING IN EUROPE AND IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Consul-General Weaver, of Vienna, under date of 
June 14, has transmitted to the State Department, 
at Washington, a copy of a letter received from a 
leading manufacturer of artistic textile fabrics at 
Vienna, regarding the possible, if not probable, trans- 
fer of Austrian industries to the United States. 
The essential portions of the letter are as follows: 

‘In sundry reports of American consulates, among 
others, for instance, in that of the city of Basel, dated 
December, 1881, it is stated that the exportation 
from Europe to America as regards plain stuffs and 
ribbons is rapidly falling off, and that the decrease 
for that city and environs alone amounted to above 
$100,000. It was further remarked that, in conse- 
quence thereof, the manufacturers were obliged to 
apply themselves exclusively to the production of 
fancy goods, and that thenceforth it was only by 
the constant contrivance of novelties they could 
maintain preéminence and keep the United States 
tributary to them, probably for a long period yet, or 
at least as long as continental wages were consider- 
ably cheaper than those of the former. 

“Wages indeed are of great moment in the pro- 
duction of goods of a certain description, but in that 
of fancy articles, especially when made of costly ma- 
terial, they are of much less importance, and at any 
rate, are far from creating the slightest impediment 
to the establishment of very lucrative manufactories 
for fancy tissues in the United States, if under the 
management of experienced professional men, who 
have all necessary routine in the line of hand and art 
weaving at their command, for which Europe stands 
preéminent. Protected by a duty of 75 percent. ad 
valorem, while the wages with fancy articles consti- 
tute scarcely ove-third of their market value, it is 





obvious that a difference of wages is of no great 
moment in the calculation, 


* “As tothe ability of producing fancy articles of 


‘every description, not only with technical, but also 
artistic, perfection and taste, so as to be able to com- 
pete with any other country, there need be no 
hesitation whatever on the part of American enter- 
prise, the less so as great numbers of able workmen 
and specialists of every line would be happy to 
leave moldering Europe (where boys are born to 
become soldiers) rather than pay heavy taxes and 
end by starvation. 


“The history of tapestry weaving furnishes us a 


striking instance of the prosperity to which an 
industry may attain, even when transplanted upon 


a foreign soil. For example, this art was introduced 


by Francis I. and other French kings, from Italy 


and Flanders, into France, and to this very day it 
forms one of the richest resources, as well as the 
industrial pride, of its stirring and assiduous inhabit- 
ants. The Huguenots, expelled from France by 
the Edict of Nantes, founded very flourishing indus- 
trial establishments everywhere abroad, which were 
destined to be the crystalizing points for extensive 
manufacturing centers thereafter. 

_ ‘Still there may be some difficulty in obtaining 
able workmen from such quarters as hold a com- 
manding position even to this day, such as Lyons, 
where a most excellent organization has thus far 
silenced any thought of removal. But France no 
longer stands alone in the domain of art industry in 
general, and that of art weaving and embroidery in 
particular. The fact is that since the year 1852 
there are to be found in other countries as well as in 
France those who not only contrive to compete 


with France, but even to excel her sometimes. If 


these could not maintain the ground they had con- 
quered, and were ultimately obliged to waive the 
advantages they had obtained, it is by no means 
their lack of skill or ability which is to account for 
their shortcomings, but unfavorable circumstances 
which incumbered their progress and lamed their 
energy. 

“ Offer to such a man—who has come to the con- 
viction that no improvement whatever in his condi- 
tion is awaiting him at home—the means of setting 
up a manufactory in the United States, and there is 
no doubt but that he will gladly avail himself of the 
opportunity, and with pleasure quit a country where 
stagnation is brooding in every corner, and ultimate 
starvation stares the industrial classes in the face. 

«Although no statistical data are at hand just now 
to show the exact amount of the importation of art 
tissues and art embroideries for furniture, tapestry 
and clerical purposes into the United States per 
annum, it may be stated with a degree of certainty 
that any capital invested in that line will not only 
bear plentiful interest, but will soon call for an 
increase of production, and open a prospect of 
lucrative investment of capital in the manufacture 
of other articles as well connected with this branch. 
Since America, by her energy and enterprise, has 
obtained so brilliant a success in the line of trade 
generally, and professional trades in particular, it can 
hardly be supposed that there would not be found 
men of capital and enterprise as well for the special 
line of art weaving and embroidering, who, united 
with well-experienced professional men from 
Europe, would bring about as favorable a result as 
elsewhere, as regards perfection, and much more as 
regards the profits in a country where there is no 
competition. 

“It is possible that simply by calling the attention 
of the American public to this state of things, and 
pointing out the advantages to be reaped, the 
American government can be greatly instrumental 
in realizing the wishes above expressed, and utilizing 
the suggestions made. 

‘« Austria especially, in consequence of the efforts 
made privately and the encouragements on the part 
of the Imperial Museum, numbers a great many 
technical artisans of preéminent ability, otherwise 
doomed to a life of sterility and unproductiveness, 
who are anxiously awaiting the hour of redemption, 
when avenues will be opened to their skill and 
ability. Is it too much to be hoped that a loud de- 
mand at no distant day may ring out hopefully from 
the great republic of the new world ?” 


THE EXPORT TRADE OF GERMANY. 
The Pall Mall Gazette has the following: 
“During the first half of this year the exports of 

goods from Germany increased in a very marked 
manner, when comparison is made with the corre- 
sponding statistics of 1881. Of cotton yarns the ex- 
port was 5,759 tons, an increase of 598 tons, or 10% 
per cent. upon those of the earlier six months of last 
year; of cotton cloth goods, 12,281 tons, an increase 
of 876 tons, or 7% per cent.; of linen yarn, 1,131 


tons, an increase of 206 tons, or 22% per cent.; of 


linen goods, 1,849 tons, an increase of 1% per cent. ; 
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of silk goods, an increase of 437 tons, or 22 per cent. ; 
of woolen yarn, an increase of 506 tons, or 28 per 
cent. ; 
per cent. ; 
of 4,845 tons, or 7 per cent. ; 
ments, 14,481 tons, or 46 per cent. ; 
788 tons, or I5 per cent. ; 
16% per cent. ; 
cent. ; 
iron and steel, in which the falling off is at the rate 
of less than 4 per cent., and 4% per cent. in sugar, 
are decreases apparent in prominent articles of ex- 
port. 
the whole. 


of woolen cloth goods, 550 tons, or nearly 6 
iron and steel manufactures, an increase 
machinery and imple- 
copper goods, 
chemicals, 18,350 tons, or 
leather goods, 889 tons, or 16 per 
beer, 5,763, or 10 per cent. Only in plain 


German industry is therefore very active on 


COMBUSTION WITHOUT FLAME. 


The following is from the London St. Yames's 
Gazette : 

‘““The Society of Chemical Industry, although 
less than a year old, is an infant of much promise ; 
and some sensation was made at the meeting at 
Owens College last month by Mr. Thomas Fletcher's 
new theory of combustion, The belief has often 
been stated that, if it were possible to produce com- 
bustion without flame, the temperature attained by 
the consumption of any fuel could be enormously 
increased; and it seems that Mr. Fletcher has now 
proved that it is possible. Directing an ordinary 
blow-pipe flame upon a ball of iron wire weigh- 
ing some three pounds, Mr. Fletcher after a few 
moments blew it out. The temperature imme- 
diately rose until the iron was fused like wax, and 
was steadily maintained. Of this experiment we 
are told that ‘the room was darkened, but the 
closest examination did not show a trace of flame, 
although the fact that the gas was burning was 
proved by repeatedly relighting and extinguishing 
it.’ This flameless heat was then directed into a 
fire-clay chamber containing a ‘refractory’ clay 
crucible, which was ‘ partially fused and worked into 
a ball like soft putty,’ while the walls of fire-clay 
were at the same time fused by what may well be 
called latent heat. It is quite clear that no such 
results have been before obtained by similar means. 
The gas supply used was given by a quarter-inch 
pipe; and from Mr. Fletcher's experiments it ap- 
pears that the presence of flame is not really a sign 
of perfect, but of imperfect, combustion, and that 
far greater results can be obtained in its absence. 
Whether the discovery can be utilized in practice or 
not remains to be seen; but it is something to have 
demonstrated the possibility of absolutely flameless, 
and at the same time perfect, combustion.” 


THE FRENCH CENSUS. 

The Manchester Guardian says: 

‘M. Rene Goblet’s recent report on the results of 
the French census of December last is a document 
that will naturally excite much attention. It was, 
of course, already known that the population of 
France was not rapidly increasing, and there were 
even fears expressed that the numbering of the peo- 
ple would reveal an actual diminution. This has 
not been the case. After requisite revision the 
population of France and Corsica is stated at 37,- 
672,048. This shows an increase since 1876 of 766,- 
266> persons; but, as between 1872 and 1876 the 
increase was 802,867, it also shows that the rate of 
progression, not in itself very remarkable, has dimin- 
ished in the second half of the decennium. Be- 
tween 1872 and 1876 the number of departments 
showing an increase of population was 68, while 19 
showed a decrease; but in the period from 1876 to 
1881 only 53 have advanced, and 34 have lost ground. 
The full meaning of these facts will only be seen 
when the complete returns are available for exami- 
nation. In some cases they will merely represent a 
transference from one part of France to another, but 
in certain cases they certainly mean the actual de- 
crease of the population. Nor is it always to be 
explained by any pressure of adversity. ‘Za grasse 
Normandie,’ notoriously a land of easy living, is also 
notorious for the manner in which it is becoming 
depopulated. In Calvados the diminution between 
1872 and 1876 was 5,222, but between 1876 and 1881 
it was 10,390, The department of the Orne lost 
5,819 in the first half and 16,400 in the second half 
of the decennium. Some districts have lost largely 
by the emigration consequent upon the ravages of 
the phylloxera. It is possible that when the returns 
of the Algerine possessions come in they may in 
consequence show an increase that will be a set-off 
for these losses. Some tendencies notable in our 
English census returns are also visible in those of 
France. The capital continues to increase, and, 
like London, great Paris is stretching out on every 
side, and gathering to itselfan outer ring of ‘ greater 
Paris.’ What may be styled the capital itself has 
added 280,217 to its population, and a further aug- 
mentation of 108,273 to the department is but another 
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evidence of its power of attraction. 


that have more than 30,000 inhabitants. 
show an increase of 568,568 souls. 
approached by Marseilles. 
has lost ground. 


each show a decrease. 


of 12,000 inkabitants. 


wealth accumulates and men decay.’”’ 





THE DOCTORING OF WINES. 


The following statements are taken from Nature : 

‘With regard to the doctoring of wines by the 
process known as f/détrage—i.e., adding plaster of 
paris or calcium sulphate, which decomposes the 
potassium tartrates, producing sulphate of potas- 
sium and preventing much of the astringent and 
coloring matter from passing into solution—the 
Canton of Berne, in September, 1879, issued an 
ordinance fixing as an upper limit for potassium 
sulphate in wines so doctored two grammes per 
Various complaints then arose from mer- 
chants, who thought the regulation too stringent; 
and the Direction of Internal Affairs nominated a 
commission consisting of Herren Lichtheim, Luch- 
In 
their report (Fournal fiir Prakt. Chem.) they come 
to the conclusions (1) ‘that the perniciousness of 
plastered wines, even when they contain more than 
two grammes of sulphate of potassium per litre, is 
far from being demonstrated indisputably—on the 
other hand, it remains proved that wines strongly 


litre. 


singer and Nencki, to study the subject afresh. 


plastered have sometimes caused slight accidents, 


and it results from our theoretic study that the pro- 
longed use of such a drink cannot be without preju-" 


dice to health ; (2) that we therefore do not think it 
well to leave the trade in plastered wines without 
any control.’ 


as sufficient that of the ordinance in question; on 


the one hand, it guarantees the public against ill- 


ness from use of wines too much plastered; and, on 


the other, it is not a heavier fetter for the producer 


than similar prescriptions in France, where the 
interest in tolerance of plastered wines is vastly 
greater. Each buyer who has ordered a natural 
wine should have the right to refuse any wine con- 
taining more than 0.6 gramme of neutral sulphate 
of potassium per litre. The reporters are unable to 
answer a question as to the action of plastered white 
wines on the system, as compared with red.” 








RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


Interest will be added to the full penalty of a bond 
given by a principal and sureties in a suit and 
recovery upon the bond, in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Maine, in Wyman vs. 
Robinson, decided in May. 


The owner of land on a navigable river has no 
title beyond the shore, and, therefore, he has no 
interest in the ice in the water in front of his land 
unless he first takes and secures it, in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, in Wood vs. Fowler, 
decided in April. 


An agent in charge of real estate—renting it out, 
collecting the rents, paying taxes and insurance, 
and having a power to sell the land—cannot buy 
the property for himself at a foreclosure of a mort- 
gage upon it, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Alabama, in Adams ys. Sayre, decided in May. 





A witness attending upon any legal tribunal in 
good faith, whether duly subpcened or not, ‘is 
privileged from arrest on civil process during his 
attendance, and for a reasonable time in going 
and returning, in the opinion of the United States 
Circuit Court, at Boston, in Larned ys. Griffin, 
decided in July. 





An officer who is appointed and is to continue in 
office until his successor qualifies, according to law, 
will hold after the expiration of his term, and until 
the appointment and qualification of his successor, 
with as full a title to the office as he had during his 
term, in the opinion of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals, in Smoot ys. Somerville, decided in June. 


i 
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The impulse 
that leads men to the industrial centers is at work in 
France, asin England. There are 47 French towns 
In six 
only is there a slight decrease, while the remainder 
Lyons still re- 
mains the second city of the republic, but is closely 
Bordeaux, Lille and 
Toulouse retain their former position, but St. Etienne 
Toulon, Brest and Cherbourg 
Nice, on the other hand, 
has advanced from 53,397 to 66,279; and Angers, 
which was thought to be decaying, shows an increase 
The figures of the French 
census will be variously interpreted, but many 
thoughtful Frenchmen see in them grave causes for 
disquietude, and anticipate the evils predicated— 
rightly or wrongly—by the poet of the land ‘ where 










While recognizing the difficulty of 
fixing an absolute limit for plastering, they approve 
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A purchased land from B and made payments 
thereon. The balance was about $1,200, which he 
could not pay because his crops had been bad, and; 
as the price for the indulgence he asked, A assumed 
the payment of a debt of B. A suit was brought to 
foreclose the mortgage, and the amount of the debt 
assumed was included in the demand. ' In this case, 
Tillery vs. Wrenn, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, in May, through the Chief Justice (Smith), 
decided that an injunction should be granted to re- 
strain the sale if the amount due was disputed, 


Inferentially, Mexico is to do likewise. Besides, 
the history of the one extended railway in Mexico— Z 
that running from the City of Mexico to Vera Cran 
a distance of 300 miles—is believed to show this. — 
The road was constructing from 1857 to 1871, and 
cost $10,000,000 more than it should, for various ~ 
reasons, and yet it is shown by its report to have 
handsomely remunerated its owners. The pro 
attained in the United States by railway de ‘ 
ment, however, can hardly be successfully cited to 
prove like results in a land where temperament, — - 
habits and instincts are so widely diferent, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 
The St. Louis Cotton Compress Company has 
increased its capital stock from {1,000,000 to 
$1,250,000. 





































Croft, Midgley & Rommel, manufacturers of 
worsted yarns, at Camden, N. J., have dissolved. 
Howland Croft and Lewis A. Rommel will settle, 





The salient features of the labor situation in the 
United Kingdom comprise a scarcity of good fur- 
nacemen at Glasgow, and the fact that at Sheffield 
many collieries are working at little or no profit. 
There is to be a meeting of coal miners at Man- 
chester, England, in September, when it is believed 
that a limitation of the output will be advocated by 
some. 


A raised a dam which set the water back on B’s 
mill; C bought A's land, and B sued him for the 
damage he had suffered. In this case, Prentiss vs. 
Wood, the defense was made that, as the dam was 
raised in 1865, the right of B to sue was barred. The 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in April, 
in sustaining the verdict for the plaintiff, in the 
opinion, delivered by the Chief Justice (Morton), 
said: It is settled that a person who is injured by 
a continuing nuisance may maintain an action 
against the original wrongdoer who creates it, or 
against any grantee who continues it after a request 
and refusal to abate it. 


































































In Sussex county, New Jersey, the apple crop 
is a heavy one during the even years. At such 

times large quantities of apple whisky are manu- __ 
factured. The average annual distillation is sai 
be 120,000 gallons, which would net the government 
a duty of about $100,000. The Philadelphia Pr 

says that this year there will be an unusually large _ 
quantity of apple-jack made. It is worth $1.50 at 
the still. Its value is greatly enhanced by age, and rae 
it is added that there are thousands of gallons stored ‘ey 
in the cellars of Sussex county which will readily 
bring from $5 to $10 per gallon. A small sto oer 
stored at Deckertown, made in 1798, is valued ae 
$40 per gallon. ae} 





A Belgian company has fitted out a vessel with a 
large cargo of articles which it is designed to trade 
for palm oil and ivory through the natives on the 
west coast of Africa. A party of colonists accom- 
pany the expedition; they will erect a house on the 
coast and endeavor to maintain a Belgian trading 
station. This is-the first enterprise of the kind in 
Africa from Belgium. 

s 








The official report on silk culture in Hungary is 
encouraging. It appears that last year's product 
amounted to 41,537 kilogrammes of cocoons, against 
10,132 kilogrammes in the year precedin g, the values 
of the same, respectively, being £3,485 and £922. 
The number of cultivators in the year first mentioned 
was 2,976, and in the other, 1,059. A school for 
sericulture is to be established under government 
patronage. ; 


A assigned to B the exclusive right to manufacture 
and sell a patented article invented by him, C in- 
fringed upon this patent, and B sued him. In this 
case, Nellis vs. Pennock Manufacturing Company, 
in the United States Circuit Court, at Philadelphia, 
the defendant denied that the complainant had title 
to the patent. Judge McKennan, in the opinion, 
said: The assignment carried with it the right to 
use the articles made, and is such an assignment of 
the subject of the patent as, in the absence of an 
express qualification, -will leave no title or right in 
the assignor, and enable the assignee to bring a 
suit to enforce the patent in his own name. 


ae 
The National Bank of Franklin, Ind., has bee 

organized, with an authorized capital of $50,000, ¢ 
paid in; John Clarke is president and J. C. Smith, 
cashier. The Duluth National Bank of Duluth, 
Minn., has been organized, with an authorized | 
capital of $100,000, of which $50,000 has been paid _ 
in; Luther Mendenhall is president and Frederick 
W. Paine, cashier. The First National Bank of 
Fairmont, W. Va., has elected Harry Fleming Fr 
president, in place of Z. Musgrave. The Commer. 
cial & Farmers’ National Bank of Baltimore has — 
elected J.H. Rieman president, in place of Jesse 
Slingluff. The First National Bank of Portsmouth, 
N. H., has elected E, P. Kimball president, in place 7 
of Ichabod Goodwin. Holt, Bivins & Corley, — 

bankers, at Terrell, Tex., have dissolved ; Bivins & ro 
Corley succeed. “4 
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The frequency of fires and serious or fatal acci- 
dents due to improperly insulated electric wires has 
set inventive minds at work to devise a means 
of inclosing the wires which will prevent their 
recurrence. ature records the fact that a French 
inventor has taken out a patent for covering electric 
wires with asbestos, and it is added that with this 
wrapping a copper wire may be burned without the 
sparks being conducted outside. 


—.]4 


The boom on a navigable river was negligently 
constructed and maintained, and an extraordinary 
rise in the stream at high tide threw upon the land 
of A logs, sand and débris to such an extent that 
his crops were destroyed. He brought suit, Mc- 
Kenzie vs. Mississippi & Railroad Boom Company, 
to recover for the injury done him, and had judg- 
ment. The company appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, which, in July, through Judge 
Berry, decided that as this extraordinary rise at high 
water might have been expected, it having happened 
at intervals of a few years, and also that it would 
injure A’s land and the crops growing thereon, the 
company, by not providing against such mischief 
being done, is liable for the damage suffered by A, 
The injury, though not permanent, was a damage 
to him, for which the boom company must pay. 





The St. Paul Pioneer Press surrenders consider- 
able editorial space to the announcement of the dis- 
covery of (supposed) large deposits of a valuable 
magnetic iron ore just outside that city's limits. The 
discovery was made while boring an artesian well, 
The fact that a deposit of ore lies 600 feet beneath 
the surface of the earth is considered no drawback 
to its being profitably mined, in view of the value of 
this variety of ore. ‘St. Paul as an iron center” 


is now open for discussion. 
pest? ot SA neem 54 


In commenting on the fact that the Keely Motor 
stockholders some time since had An expert ‘‘ of 
their own selection" appointed to investi gate Keely’s 
claims, and that he reported the discovery of a new 
motive force, the St., Louis Globe-Democrat says: 
“This will stagger the Scientific American and other 
skeptics. The honesty and competence of the 
‘expert’ are undoubted,’ It would be of interest to 
the Keely Motor stockholders if the Globe-Democrat 
will suggest a translation for the ‘‘ expert's” report. 


The total number of immigrants arriving in the 
United States during July, 1882, is reported by the one 
Bureau of Statistics at 65,010, against 56,607 in July, 
1881. Germany sent the largest number, 16,721; 
Canada, 7,282; England and Wales, 6,899; Sweden, 
5,888; Ireland, 5,638, and Norway, 3,266. Of the 
whole number, 38,619 landed at New. York, 5,631 at 7 
‘ Boston, 6,463 at Huron, Mich., and 6,827 at San 
Francisco. Superintendent Jackson, at Castle 
Garden, New York, estimates that the excess in the 
nnmber of immigrants to arrive in the United States 
during 1882, as compared with 1881, will be about 
800,000. He looks for a falling off during the com- 
ing year. All steamship companies are now paying 
fifty cents ‘‘head money” to the Castle Garden — 
authorities on each immigrant brought to New York. i 
Under a decision by the Treasury Department, all 
foreigners arriving in this country to settle, whether 
first cabin or steerage passengers, are immigrants : 
within the meaning of the law. This requires the _ R 
steamship companies to pay more than they expected, 

——_— ’ ¢ _ 





A policy of insurance provided that any loss should 
be paid within a certain time after the proofs of loss 
had been duly made. After a fire had occurred the 
authorized agent of the insurance company denied 
all liability on its part, and the insured brought suit 
at once, Ensminger vs. The Farmers’ Muiual Fire 
Insurance Company, and recovered a judgment. 
The company carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, which, on May 22, in the 
opinion affirming the judgment, said: If the author- 
ized agent of the company declared that it would not 
pay the loss, it was a waiver not only of the prelim- 
inary proofs, but of the condition that the suit should 
not be commenced until the expiration of ninety 
days. It was a complete denial of all liability, 
Why, then, should the assured wait? If a purchaser 
of goods promises to give a note at ninety days and 
then refuses to give the note, the seller need not wait 
the expiration of the ninety days, 
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Yesterday ushered in the oyster season. The crop 
this year, while not so large as that of last season, is 
of better quality. Higher prices for oysters will 
therefore prevail. The favorite varieties are said to 
have thrived, and in size and other requisites will 
exceed the take for several years past. The business 
of opening and packing oysters for the western trade 
has already set in. The Times states that the whole- 
sale oyster trade of New York is done by about 


thirty houses. The outlook for exports of oysters is 
satisfactory. 


The complaints which have been made during the. “ 
past half year by English cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers have induced the London Statist to ex. 
amine into those departments of industry. The 
result forms an interesting exbibit of the develop-_ % 
ment of those manufactures, but does not fully con- — 
firm the discouraging view of the situation taken by | 
thespinners and manufacturers themselves. Taking 
the published returns of quarterly profits and divi- 
dends declared by forty spinning companies, it is 
found that, while the gross Profits declined during 
the second quarter of the current year, still the divi- 
dends declared maintained their normal level of 72/5 5 
per cent. by the year. Again, the Statist understands. 
that during the first half of 1882 the foreign spinner, } 
as arule, did poorly, and the English spinner may 
certainly be said to have done fairly. Figurescom- _ 4 
piled from parliamentary returns show that between 
1850 and 1868 the cotton factories of the United 
Kingdom increased 32 percent. in number, 63 per — 
cent. in spindles, and 52 percent.inlooms. Between > 
1868 and 1879 the number of factories increased cies 4 
per cent., their spindles 29 per cent., and looms 36 
per cent. The growth of the number of persons 
employed has increased between the first and last 
dates named but 50 per cent., while the number of ; ‘ 
spindles was doubled. The increase of looms, cor- 
respondingly reckoned, was 106 percent., against 50 
per cent. increase of operatives. In thirty years the 
number of males employed has increased 3I per 
cent., and the females 57 per cent., thus Providing 
for an increase of family incomes in the region by a 
growing market for labor from women. aoe 








The Italian government tobacco monopoly is 
farmed out to a company, which paid last year 
$21,302,800 for the privilege. It has declared a 
dividend of 15.7 per cent. for the year, and during 
that time had a net outlay of $8,200,000, against sales 
amounting to $29,400,000, which means a profit of 
260 per cent. Of the tobacco used about 17 per 
cent. was native, the rest being principally Kentucky, 
but including some from India and Brazil. The 
contract between the government and the company 
will expire next year. 

Core en se en er at 

The statement that forty-odd railroads are build- 
ing or projected in Mexico is believed by the 
Louisville Commercial not to promise unfavorably 
for the ‘‘ lower half of new Spain.” The main reason 
offered for this view is that the northern half of 
‘“‘new Spain,” separated from Mexico only by an 
imaginary line, comprising the southern tier of 
territories of the United States, themselves poor 
and sparsely populated, required but the influence 
of sufficient railway accommodations to rise to 
a high plane of civilization and productivity, 


A horse which was stabled with the keeper of a 
livery stable over night got loose and ate corn from 
an open bag on the stable floor. The owner dis- 
covered this fact,and did not water the horse the 
next morning, but drove him eighteen miles in the 
hot sun, and then found him bloated and in pain. 
The remedies applied failed, and the animal was per- 
manently injured. The owner's halter was used in 
tying the horse, but the evidence was contradictory 
as to whether he or the stable-keeper tied him. In 
an action to recover for the damage, Dennis vs. 
Huyck, the Supreme Court of Michigan, in June, 
through Judge Marston, decided that the liveryman 
was not an insurer of the safety and care of the 
horse, but that his liability for an injury to him 
would arise only if he was negligent. If the owner, 
by failing to tie the animal securely or to adopt the 
usual remedies on discovering that the corn had been 
eaten, contributed to the injury, he cannot recover. 
The long, hot drive, without applying the proper 
means of relief, was clearly negligence on the part of 
the owner, and he must suffer his loss, 
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past two or three days, and an insider represents that 
the differences hitherto existing as barriers to the con- 
solidation scheme have been so far narrowed down 
as to leave little doubt of an agreement satisfactory 
to both sides within another week, This, if ef- 
fected, will be a big triumph for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy over competitors in the west, 
more particularly the Union Pacific and Wabash. 
Mr. Gould, by the by, has not been giving the 
Wabashes such support as was expected, and 
they have drooped under the neglect. All of the 

’s'’ energies have been concentrated 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 


The belief is general that a crisis has been reached 
in the stock market, and the next few days are likely 
to determine whether the bulls or the bears are to hold 
control through the early fall, Not a few operators 
are willing to declare that the tone of the market 
during the coming week will closely foreshadow the 
campaign up till the beginning of next year. And 
there is no little reason in these averments and pre- 
dictions. For very many months there has been no 
time when demoralization was so complete and 
widespread in Wall street. Nobody seems gifted 
with the slightest idea as to what moveis the correct 
one, and operators who have accounted themselves 
and been accounted by others as powers are as 
much at sea as the $2 broker whose livelihood 
comes wholly from commissions. Mr. Gould is as 
mysterious as ever, declining to show his hand, 
though evidently intent on some enormous project. 
He has lately been rated as a rampant bull, and, 
from what appeared to be official sources, have come 
assertions that he had resolved to break down every: 
obstacle in the way of an advance on his own line 
of stocks. This intelligence was received in the 
Stock Exchange by shouts of emphatic approval 
_ from the bull forces, but the bears were able to dis- 
_ count its influence to some extent by echoing the 
lugubrious growls of Mr. Gould’s side-partner, 

Russell Sage, who has felt called upon to declare, 
in language none too pleasant, that the bull in- 

fluences extant are fictitious and of no value. Sage 
‘says the crops have been overestimated and too 

largely counted upon in Wall street’s calculations, 
and in gloomiest diction he prophesies the direst of 
consequences as likely to result from the over-san- 
guine calculations which recently have been guid- 
ing investors and speculators. The other big man 
in the market, Keene, is dividing his powers. He. 
is a bull upon specialties, with bear views to express 
touching the Vanderbilt stocks and a long line of 
similar securities largely dealt in on the Exchange. 
He claims to be expecting big things from 
the Illinois Central, and does not hesitate to 
declare that it is the best stock on _ the 
list, both for permanent investment and for 
a quick ‘‘turn.’’ Keene's favorite at present, how- 
ever, is the just completed trunk line, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, popularly denominated, 
because of fine construction and splendid equip- 
ment, the ‘‘ Nickel Plate."” This is the new project 
of the famous Seney syndicate, running at present 
from Buffalo to Chicago. It parallels Lake Shore, 
and will be its lively competitor, unless Lake Shore 
should see the necessity of coming forward and 
paying a good round sum above and beyond the 

Nickel Plate outlay in order to bring it under its 

own control, But Mr. Keene denies with much 

emphasis that the Nickel Plate can be so bought off 
; from competition, and in a carefully tabulated esti- 
mate of earnings he shows the prospective earnings 
of the new line. It is a bright exhibition he thus 
makes, and it is evident that Wall street places 
faith in the showing. ‘The dealings in the road’s 
securities have been one of the most marked features 
of the past week’s dealings on the Exchange, and on 
advancing prices the competition for investment 
has been strong and active. Much higher prices 
are predicted for both the common and preferred 
stocks. The stock and bonds of the new company 
amount to $69,000,000, of which $50,000,000 is stock— 
$28,000,000 common and $22,000,000 preferred. Of 
the bonds $15,000,000 draw 6 per cent. and $4,000,- 
ooo equipment bonds draw 4 percent. The annual 
interest on the bonded indebtedness is thus $1,180,- 
ooo. The reported interest on Lake Shore bonds is 
$2,612,230, and these figures contrasted give the 
bears on the Vanderbilt stocks basis for their hoarsest 


“little man’s 
on Western Union, and he has been able, through 
specially favorable circumstances, to peg his tele- 
graph stock up materially. The event of the week 
has been the arrival here of John Pender, M. P., the 
famous British capitalist, and known the world over 
as the ‘‘cable king.”” Mr, Pender stopped in the 
city only for a couple of days, and then rushed off 
with Senator Bayard and Congressman Hewitt to 
see the west. But he is to return soon; and while 
he was here he found time and opportunity to dine 
with Jay Gould and exchange confidences. Mr. 
Gould would have the world belive that the dinner he 
and Pender ate together was deyoted to a discussion 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
the world is asked also to believe that Mr. Pender 
has enthusiastically joined with Gould in a scheme 
to send Western Union to par immediately. Long 
before Pender arrived he was heralded in the 
public press, and no occasion was lost to predict 
his coalition with Mr. Gould for a bull move- 
ment in Western Union. The writer, how- 
ever, had a conversation with the English states- 
man and capitalist just, after breakfast’ on the 
morning after his arrival here, and the opinions then 
expressed by Mr. Pender were not such as would 
have greatly tickled the ears of the investors who 
buy Western Union on the strength of the idea 
that he is to exert himself in its behalf. ‘‘My 
object in coming to America,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
wholly and solely recreation. Business of no 
kind whatever has the slightest connection with 
it. I have no particular interest in the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. I learn with much 
surprise and regret that my name has been used for 
| stock-jobbing purposes. I am no stock jobber, and 
will not form any partnership with stock jobbers for 
stock-jobbing purposes. It has been announced 
that I am to enter the Western Union directory. 
This is news to me. No such proposition in fact 
has been made to me, though I know that indirectly 
I have been sounded by interested persons. I would 
under no circumstances enter into such relation with 
any enterprise until I had made a close and careful 
examination of its condition and prospects. This I 
have not done, in regard to Western Union, and I 
do not know that I shall be able to before it is neces- 
sary for me to return to England, even though it 
were my chief desire. Parliament opens on October 
24, and duty requires that I shall be on hand promptly 
at the beginning of the session, for matters of 
greatest importance are to be considered. No, I 
do not represent any syndicate, great or small, of 
British capitalists who desire to invest in American 
securities..." This was what Mr. Pender said, and 
his manner of speech was emphatic; but, for all 
this, Wall street is investing heavily in Western 
Union, pointing confidently to the fact that the 
foreigner has been sitting at the sideboard of West- 
ern Union’s president and owner, and Wall street 
cannot be easily convinced that Mr Jay Gould ever 
wastes time merely to satisfy his appetite or be 
courteous to a guest. 

The loan market has worked without special 
features ofinterest. The rate has been fairly steady 
and firm at 5 @6 per cent. 

The government bond market has been quiet and 
uninteresting. The following were the closing quo- 
tations for governments yesterday : 
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intimated that Mr. Vanderbilt has just. arranged a 
strong pool, which is to be placed in the street for 
the protection of his properties, particularly Lake 
Shore. He himself is said to be long of the stock, 
bought in the neighborhood of 116, with an average 
possibly a fraction above that point. A letter from 
a close friend of Mr. Vanderbilt has been shown in 
Wall street saying Lake Shore is to be sent to 120. 
The letter claims to be “‘ official,”” and announces 


The bank statement of Saturday was not expected 
to present an extraordinarily favorable condition of 
affairs. Preparation was made in fact for a showing 
of a scant 25 per cent. reserve on hand by the banks. 
In the corresponding week last year the banks 
lacked $1,020,100 of a 25 per cent. reserve. The 
following are the comparative totals of August 19 
and August 26: 






that William H. will not part with his holdings ne August 19,  August26. Differences. 

DS ve revevcene ee $338,415,400 $335,746,600 Dec. $2,668,800 

below the figure named. Pee teendie, : 39,338,900 57+195,400 pee 2,142,900 
s » . i) seen 22, s' f . " B 

There are indications that the long-talked-off Deposits...... ¥ Sy ey eer. De a — 

consolidation of Hannibal & St. Joseph with | Circulation........ 18,131,000 18,203,100 Inc. 72,100 


the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is about to be- 
comeafact. The controlling powers of the two com- 
panies have been meeting in close conference for the 


The total reserve is now 25.36 per cent. of the 
liabilities, against 24.21 per cent, at the same date 
last year. 
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TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 
TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS, 
Sept, 2, Aug. 25, Sept. 1. 
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New York Central...1....eeccsuseses 1484 
Controlled ( Lake Shore...... Aster 1227, 
but not 4 Michigan Central...... 438 
leased. (Canada Southern.:.... 334, 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 
New York, L, E, & Western pref:... ae 
Pennsylvania Central (par $50).. aE 
CHOKE INC Fics os 2084 
Leased. + Marietta & Cin, 1st pref.. i 
Marietta & Cin, 2d pref, 8 
Baltimore & Ohio..... Dinid siere ot 
Leased,—Ohio & Mississip 37 


Ohio & Mississippi 






Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 1483 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 133} 
Illinois Central..........++++ rigcsanear a7 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis& N.O... fe 
Cincavo%® AKON se. casinades siepisqeticn 1284 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 11434 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul pref.. i 
Chicago & Northwest........0...065 9 r 
Chicago & Northwest pref.. 136 
St. Paul & Omaha........ 3814 
St. Pau] & Omaha pref. 102 


St. Paul & Manitoba....... ee he eae ‘ Li 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO, 


1882. 


SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 


SOUTHWESTERNS. 









Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 47s 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 434 
MiSSOUTL FP ACINC a. [o2 cincisiniesicy sees ninjas 103% 
Leased,—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 3834 
St. Louis & San Francisco.........-. 4374 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 94 
St. Louis & San Francisco ist pref... 104 
exam Paci ccmecaacedasateciisineeng 52 
PACIFIC ROADS. 
Uslon Pachhie ss. ee. erg 258 . Sr te 12034 
Central Pacific. Re 8934 
Northern Pacific? saci. eles. vee esos 3934 
Northern Pacific pref.........++.s+++ 79% 
SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Louisville & Nashville .............-- 44 
Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis. . 3 
Richmond & Danville............-..+ Le 
Norfolk & Western .......s.eeeeeeeee 
Norfolk & Western pref.........+++++ 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... ‘ 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. oa 
Mobile & Ohio.............0 aeeaeyar 32% 
Memphis & Charleston....... ...... 75 
COAL ROADS, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 12314 
Leased.—Morris & Essex .,........ 124 
New Jersey Central........ Acie oman? 929 
Delaware & Hudsun..............+.. 1079 
Philadelphia & Reading.............. 50% 


ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 
: 3 204% 


Manhattan.,....... 
Manhattan 1st pref 
New York Elevated 











Metropolitan.........-0-e-.s0-- : 7834 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chesapeake & Ohio..........+.++006+ 264% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref......... 38 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref......... 28 
Denver & Rio Grande......... weagkes 86 
Hannibal & St. Joseph....... ne eae 94% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.......... 1124 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ..... ae 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. E 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 24% 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 157 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 27 


TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS, 















Western, Wnts cn 102s cvae ndcice sneaie 873% 
American District. . 47% 
Mutual Union..... Jc 
Express—Adams 137 
American ... 86 
United States... 674 
Wells, Fargo. 126 
Paciics Mallar scans caveats ‘ 48% 
Colorado Coal & Iron Companv...... 9 


*Ex. Dividend Norfolk & Western. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 


VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. 


New York Central— 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1883.......-eeeeeeeeeer cere 
Ist erst gi 1887.... at 
.Y. C. & H. R. rst Coup.-7’s 1903.. 
N. Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7’s 1903.. aE: 
Can, South. 1st Int. Guar'd 5's 1900......... 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons. Coup: 1St'7’S TQ. seis. oes eceerecee 
Cons. Reg’d Ist 1900..... Son 
Cons. Coup, ad 7’s 1903 . 
Cons. Reg'd 2d 1903. ..):caceceseseceecesncces 
Michigan Central— 
Consol! 7'S' 1900.) <5 sols c clo sele vdive ne ce'e vegies s'e’s 
Coupon 5's 1931... 
Registered 5’s 1931 
neice Lake Erie & Western— 
Erie rst Mort, Extended 7's LOO Fericcicc reacts 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919.......+.+++5 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5's 17 es nate aietera's 
Erie sth Mort. Extended 7's 1888 
Erie 1st Con. Gold 7’s 1920.....:.-2.cceceree 
Erie 1st Con. F’d Coup. 7’s 1920.......++++++ 
Erie Reorg'n ist lien 6's 1908.........-+.++55 
Long Dock Bonds 7’s 1893...+...s0+2+eeeeee 
Buff., N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1916..........000+ 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con, 6’s 1969.......-+ 
N.Y.L.E,.&W.2dCon. F.Cou.5’s1969........+ 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa. Co’s Guar, 4%'s rst Coup. 192I.........- 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 444’s ist Reg. 1921.. .....-.- 
Pitts,, bt. Ws. oC. 3809'S 1912. sv acuicssacses 
Pitts pRtW. ac, adi7'siayral asses 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's +) ee ee 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7's 1900.........+- 
Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons.S.F. 6’s 1892......... 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 1st Cons, 7’s 1908........- 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7’s 1909........++ 


WESTERN SYSTEMS, 

















Chicago & Alton— 8 
Yet) Mortgage 7's 1893". silse ve wocdeveerece 
Sinking Fund bs KOON epide wean ecsleieinis steno 
Louis & Mo. Riv. ist Mort. 7’s 1900......... 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7’s 1900......-..+ 
St. Louis, Jack. & C. 1st 7’s 1894....... Gates 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 

Consolidated Mortgage 7’s 1903.......+.-+5+ 
Sinking: Fiirid!s'S*100n. fi feeder cctgeeteces ss 
Iowa Division 4's 1 

Chicago, Rock Islan 
Coupon:6's 19607 caeet teed cee pele eae ons 
Keokuk & Des M. 1st Mort. 5's 1923.......-+ 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
ist Mortgage 8’s Pac. Div. 1898...........+- 
2d Mortgage 7’s 3-10 Pac, Div. 1898.........- 
Consolidated 7's 1905.......+.- 
1st Mort, So. Minn. Div, 6's 1909...........- 
1st Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5's 1921........- 

Chicago & Northwestern— 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929........-..- 
Sinking Fund 5’s_1879-192 

Chicago, St. Paul, Min, & 
Consolidated 6’S 1930.......++:ssceceeeeeeees 
Chic., St. Paul & Min, rst 6's 1918,.......... 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6’s 191g........-+ sie 

Illinois Central— 

Chic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold §’s 1951...... eae 
Cedar Falls & Min, mire TOG she witcwmsieey ¢ 
Springfield Div. Coup. 6's 1808 

Middle Div. Reg. 5's 1921..... 





maha— 





HP eereeeeeees 





St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
ist Mortgage 7’S 1919....+se++ 
ad Boraaee 6’s 190 
Dakota Extension 6' 








SOUTHWESTERNS. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920....+-++eeereeeees 
Chicago Division 5's 19!0.. 
Havana Division 6's rgro.. AS 
Toledo, Peoria & W'n 1st 7's 1917. 
Wabash R. Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909... 
Omaha Div. tst 7's 1919..+.-.- 46+ 
Equipmerit Bonds 7's 1883.....+..0+. e008 inate 
Missouri Pacific— 
First Consols 6's 1920...5-.-4.44++ Ssmitndndd a 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7's 1906..: . 
Pac. R. of Mo. rst 0's 18) 
Pac. R. of Mo, 2d 7’s 1891....0+..s2ceseteees 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 1931....+.+-+++ 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6's 1920..-...-++++eeeseeeee 
Consolidated 7's 1904-5-6. 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income rg1!...-...++ 
Texas & Pacific— 
First Mort. 6’s 1905...-..ceccecsccerevcceces 
Consolidated 6’s 1905 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7’S 1915..--++++++ 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6's 1930......-+-+-++e005 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
ad 6's Class A 1906. .....-cescceccccccecccece 
36's Class C 1906... .ccccceccnccerscensecens 
3-6's Class B 1906...0s0-5cccnerevencrencesens 
ist 6’s Pierce C. & ObR.... ccs seenerececee 
Equipment 7’ 1895. ......eccrcssrcrceseeses 














: PACIFIC ROADS, 
Union Pacific— 

Union Pacific tst 6's 1896-9.......0ssee eens 

Union Pacifie L'd G'ts 7's 1887-9. 

Union Pacific Sinking F'd 8's 1 


Union Pacific Collat'l Trust 6’s 1908........ 
Kansas Pacific rst 6's 189§:..+...+ wei 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896........ 
Kansas Den. Div. 6's Ass'd 1899.. 
Kansas rst Consol 6’s 1919........ 
Cent. B’ch U. P. F’d Coup, 7’s 1895. 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. Ist 6’s 1905... 

« Atch, Jew'l Co, & W. rst 6’s 1905. 
Oregon Short Line 1st 6's 1922.... 
Utah South'n Gen’! M. 7’s 1009... a 
Utah South'n Extens’n Ist 7’s 190)........-- 

Central Pacific— 

Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8.......+++200+ 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1G400.....-.+-s00+ 
Central Cal. & Or’g’n 1st 6's 1888,.........+ 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884.......sseseeee 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1890........+sseeee0s 
Western Pacific B’ds 6's 1899.....+.++++0e08 
South'n Pac. of Cal, 1st 6’s 1905-6.......2.++ 

Northern Pacific— 

Gen Land Grant 1st Coup. 6’s 1921......... 
Gen, Land Grant Ist 6's reg’d 















SOUTHERN 


Louisville & Nashville— 
Consol. 7's 1898 
2d M. 7's Gol 
Cecilian Bch 7's 1 


ROADS. 


St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980 
Nash, & Dec. 1st 7’s 1900.... 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6’s 1931. 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georg 
First Mortgane 7’S Ig00.... 
First Consolidated 5’s 1930. 
Divisional 5's 1930........+++. 
Norfolk & Western— 
Gen’l Mge 6's 1931...--+sseserereeseeeeeeees 
Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen, 6's 1915....-.0+0esseeeeeee 
Debentureé'6'S! 1927... cae odie owes acewes cee 
South Carolina Railway— 
Ist Mortpayé 6'S- 1920. . sa. eS sce coe decee ccs 
2d Mortgage 68-1937... 0s sccscssinessssce'e 


COAL ROADS. 
New Jersey Central— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1899 
1st Consolidated 7’s Assented 1899. 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902.... 
Adjustment 7's 1903 Potent waketeins 
Lehigh & Wilks. Con, Assented 1910.. 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5's 192T...--+--+ eee 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mortgage 7’s 1907 
Syracuse, B. & N. Y. 1st 7’s 1906. 
MerriG & Essex 1st 7’s I914.....- 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1 4 
Morris & Es. 1st Consols gd, 7’S. 1915..-+.++++ 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
ist Mortgage 7’S 1884...s.secsseecrssceesess 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1891.. a 
1st Penn. Div. Coup. 7's 1917... 
Alb. & Susq. 1st Con, gu’d 7's 1906.. “iC 
Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7’S 192T.......000eeee 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6's I91I.......++++5 ; 
Consolidated Registered 6’s 1911. 
Consolidated Coupon 7's I9II.... 
Consolidated Registered 7's 1911. 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6's 1897.. 
General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908.. ee 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908........++-+ 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1896..........++ 
Debenture Coup. 6's 1893......----.eseseeee 
Debenture Convert. 7's 1893......-+eeseeeee= 























ELEVATED ROADS. 


Metropolitan Ist 6’S 1908.......s++eeeeeeeeeees 
Metropolitan 2d 6’s 1899...-.ccceceeceecesecees 
New York Ist 7’s 1906........++005 aiteniat seer 


INCOME BONDS. 


Allegany Central Income 1912........++++++5+ 
Atlantic & Pacific Income roro........ 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908 
Col., Chic. & Ind. C’l Inc. PRISOO.  escvccses 
C., St. P’l & M. L’d Gr’t Inc, 6’s 1898......... 
Chicago & Eastern II]. Income 1907..........+ 
Des Moines & Ft. D. 1st Inc, 6’s 1905.....-.. = 
Det., Mack. & Pos ENG; 19akossscces coe 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc. 6's 1931....-++0+ 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Inc, 1911......-...+- 
Ind., BI’n & W’n Incomes I1919.....-+.+++ee0es 
Ind., Bl’n & W’n Consol Inc, 6's 1921........+ 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Inc, 1906............ 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp'd Trust Co,Cert’s......... 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1909... ......+..00 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Assented 6's 1 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co, 1888.........0+05 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888 
Lake Erie & W'n Income 7’s 1899.......-.-045 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920. 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc, 7's 1899. 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes............ 
Mobile & O, 1st Preferred Debentures 
Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n Inc. 6’s 1977......... 
N.Y., Penn. & O. 1st Inc. Acc. 7’s 1905.......+ 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920.............see0e0* 
Ohio Central Min’! Div. Inc. 7’s 1921.......... 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6's 19g2t.......-+++++ 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc’s 1920........-- 
Peoria, Dec, & Evansv’e Div, Inc. 1920........- 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income 1921.........- 
Rome, W’t’n & Og’b’h Inc. 7’s 1932....--.--+- 
South Carolina R’y Inc, 6's 1931......-+0e+eee+ 
St. L., I. M. & S. rst 7’s pref. int. ac’e......... 
St. L,, I. M. &S. 2d 6’s int. acu’lative......... 
St. L., Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894........- 
Tol., Delphos & Bur. Inc, 6's 1910.......++-e08 
Tol., Le & Dayton Div. 6's 1910...-+..05 
Texas & St. Louis L’d Grant Inc, 1920......+++ 









Aug. 25. Sept. 1. 
108 10844 
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84% 


115% 
Ill 


112 
1064 
10378 


117% 
102 
108 


100 
95 


50% 


73 
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102 
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75%8 
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92% 


115 
110 
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128 
125 
13714 
113 


106 
115 
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107 


85% 

84 
10 

94 
11% 


1it, 
119% 
108 


11414 
804 


86 
106 
67 
10814 
97% 
64 
85 


99 


go 
go 


116% 
115 


110 
11044 
10814 
104) 
100 
ot 
103% 
10334 
116 
1% 


112 
10636 
10344 


118 
102 
105 
100 
120 
I2t 
73% 
gr 
102% 


100 
77% 


102 
g2 


115 


91% 
127 
137 
113 
123% 
106 
115% 
113 


115 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative. 


83 
50 


44 
35% 
55 


55 
15 
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COMMERCIAL. 


The telegraphic advices to BRADSTREET'S (iis 
week are again favorable as regards the condition 
The manufacturing industries of 
The 


of general trade. 
the country continue to be well employed. 
differences in the iron industry continue, but with 
every prospect of a early termination of the strike, 
The movement in dry goods is free and active, and, 
though not especially large, is yet well sustained. 
The trade is generally considered good ior the 
season, and the prospects for a large fall trade are 
A widely extended improvement is re- 
ported. The iron market has been generally quiet, 
and even dull. Stocks are light and orders small. 
In particular localities some activity has been noted, 
but the movement has been in special lines. 


cheering. 


BREADSTUFFS, 

The situation as between the American and foreign 
markets has not changed very much during the past 
week, and, though the tendency of prices in London 
has been downward, Liverpool quotations have 
remained almost unchanged for a week. 





WHEAT. 

The feature of greatest importance in connection 
with the grain markets is the increased movement 
from producers’ hands to the primary markets at 
the west. 
aggregate receipts of wheat at Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis and Peoria were 
1,822,563 bushels, against 1,188,833 in the week to 
August 21, and 906,261 in the week to August 14, 
This looks as though the farmers had come to the 
conclusion to sell their wheat freely at present prices. 
The first decline of prices in the last half of July 
checked the movement of the new. crop, and the 
receipts at the west fell off in the second week of 
August to one-half what they had been. But since 
then the spring wheat crop has been secured in 
good condition, the yield per acre being acknowl- 
edged to be above the average of the past four or 
five years, and making it certain that this year’s 
crop of wheat is the largest ever grown in this 
country. As before remarked, these facts have 
probably had their influence in deciding farmers to 
sell freely. The export movement keeps up at 
about the same volume, and is large enough to 
make a further decrease of stocks of wheat in 
store. In the week to August 26 there was an 
increase of 337,000 bushels in Chicago, 47,000 
bushels in Toledo, and in St. Louis a decrease of 
60,000 bushels. These are the greatest changes at 
the west, and, as they are comparatively small, it 
shows that there has been a prompt movement of 
the increased receipts to the seaboard. At the five 
principal Atlantic seaboard cities the stock of wheat 
in store has increased a little, but the statement of 
the visible supply of wheat in the United States and 
Canada shows a decrease from last week of 844,594 
bushels. 

As far as prices of wheat are concerned, they are 
free from any manipulation or artificial influences, 
except as they may be depressed by the policy of 
the Chicago Board of Trade in the direction of sup- 
pressing corners. .This policy has unquestionably 
encouraged the bears to sell more freely than they 
would otherwise, and for that reason has had an 
influence in the direction of lower prices; but the 
markets are free from cliques, and the attempt at an 
August corner in Chicago was a failure. It will be 
remembered that the Chicago board adopted a 


new rule, which went into effect on June 1, 
which provided for the delivery of No. 2 
spring, No. 2 red winter, or any higher grade 


of wheat on any contract for ‘‘ No.2 wheat."’ This 
rule really has no effect to prevent manipulations or 
corners in grain in that market. But in conjunction 
with this rule the board adopted the policy of ignor- 
ing the rule which provides tor the expulsion of any 
member who fails to fulfill his contracts. Within 
the past two months it has become the practice 
there for those who find their contracts unprofitable 
to demand an arbitration. This makes delay and 
tires people out. The arbitration committee ap- 
pointed a month ago to fix the price at which the 
July wheat deal in the Chicago market should be 
settled has made no report yet. Under this policy 
the speculative dealing in wheat in Chicago has 
been to a large extent suppressed, and as this was 
done, not by Chicago capital alone, but by specula- 
tive orders from all the other cities, its effect has 
been felt in the check to speculative grain operations 
in all the other markets which had always followed 
the fluctuations of prices in Chicago. But the 
brokers in that market are complaining that they 
have lost their business, and it is not improbable 
that there will soon be an attempt to reverse this 
policy of the board.and revive speculation. But, be 






In the week ending with August 28 the” 


that as it may, the present policy is in the direction 
of low prices for grain, because it leaves them to be 
fixed by the foreign markets. 





CORN. 

The movement of corn has increased in the last 
three weeks almost equally with wheat, the re- 
ceipts at the principal western points in the week 
ending August 28 being 15@18 per cent. increase 
on those of the preceding week, and about 60 per 
cent. increase on the aggregate receipts of three 
weeks ago. In fact, the receipts of corn have 
exceeded the general expectations of the trade. 
But the movement from the west to the Atlantic 
states has increased in proportion, and there has 
been no increase of stocks at the west. Notwith- 
standing the high prices, New England has 
continued to take considerable quantities for con_ 
sumption. It is argued by those operating in corn 
that the present prices are drawing out all that can 
be spared, and that before any considerable amount 
of new corn can come in, even from the southern 
states, there must come a time when all the markets 
will be comparatively bare of corn. It is this view 
that has sustained prices, and yet oats and rye, and 
even wheat, are now being used to such an extent 
as substitutes for corn in feeding hogs and stock 
that the consumption of corn is being greatly 
diminished. The visible supply of corn in the 
United States and Canada had increased 520,133 
bushels in the week to August 26. Prices, which 
were well sustained during all the early part of the 
week, declined over 1c. per bushel on Friday, and 
the tendency is toward lower prices. One element 
of uncertainty in the corn market at the west for 
the present is that a large amount of cash corn was 
held at Chicago by the recently deceased S. A. 
Ricker, and there has been a good deal of specula- 
tion as to what would be done with it. If the 
brokers who are carrying it should decide to sell it 
out, it would have a temporary effect to further 
depress the market. 





OATS. 

The receipts of oats at the principal western points 
in the week ending August 28 were over six times as 
great as in the week ending August 5, the move- 
ment eastward having also increased to about four 
times the volume of three weeks previous. The 
August corner in oats in the New York market was 
the means of drawing a good many shipments from 
the west and from Baltimore to the New York 
market, and yet the receipts in New York were not 
nearly so large as was expected by the trade. Not- 
withstanding the great increase of receipts, prices 
have declined less in all the markets than might 
have been expected in view of the large crop. The 
visible supply of oats increased 1,114,530 bushels in 
the week to August 26. 


PROVISIONS. 

The domestic demand for nearly all varieties ot 
hog products has been increasing for the last ten 
days. Notwithstanding there has been some increase 
of the yellow fever epidemic at the south, the southern 
orders for meats have increased. The demand from 
ali other domestic quarters has also been fairly active 
—so much so for meats that at Chicago considerable 
pork has been removed from the barrels and shipped 

s ‘‘strips,”’ in place of meats. Stocks of all kinds 
of hog products at the west are low and being 
further diminished. The stock of mess pork at 
Chicago, which was estimated at 165,000 barrels 
on August 20, was estimated at 140,000 on August 
30. The official report of the inspector will be pub- 
lished by September 2, and will show how near 
these estimates, made by private parties, come to 
being correct. Of lard the stock in the United 
States is mainly concentrated at Chicago, and the 
estimated stocks there were 107,000 to 108,000 
tierces August I9, 103,000 tierces August 25, and 
100,000 tierces August 31. 

The recent report of the Auditor of the State of 
Illinois confirms the opinion of a general decrease 
in the number of hogs in all the middle and western 
states. The number reported in Illinois by the 
auditor is 2,634,702, against 2,872,674 last year, 
showing a decrease of 6% percent. The hogs that 
come into the western markets now are of poor 
quality compared to previous years, and yet within 
ten days the highest prices for fifteen years have 
been paid for hogs at Chicago. 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 








Sept. 1. Previous week, 

NOx8 DO hess cts scott ees $3.00 @3.50 $3.00 @3.75 
Superfine flour..............-..05 3.50 @4.25 3.50 @4.50 
GComNestrs foam occ isis sess; < 4.50 @5.00 4.50 @5.00 
West India shipping flour........ 5.50 @6.00 575 . 
South American shipping flour.:. 5.75 @6.25 6.00 
Winter wheat, family flour..... - 625 @7.25 625 
Winter wheat, patent flour.. 6.50 ghon 6.50 

Spring wheat, straight flour 6.00 " 6.15 

Spring wheat, patent flour. . 6.75 She 6.75 

MGS GOGr..« 6g scue te tone : 2 i <8 3.35 

Soe ae Be ee 4.2! 


- 
rd 


BK OTEK 











’ 
No. 2 white wheat.. 1.134@1.14 1.154% @1.16 
No. 1 red wheat .... re“e@rieK I Be@r19 
No. 2 red wheat...... — @— «m1 @1.14% 
No. 2 spring wheat ... — @ — — @— 
No. 2 mixed corn........ - .924&@ .92% ne 9034 
Steamer mixed corn.............+ ot @ .ory Ci @ .89% 
No. 3 mixed corn 884@ Bois 87 @. 
No, 2 white corn. -92 @ .9 -90 @I.0O 
Yellow corn ........ oI @ 94 x @ 3 
No. 2) white Oats... ona vawph asacm 47 4G 484% .64%@ .65% 
INO,.2 mixed OBES., «os «20s eneicceie “48 4@ .46% .57 @ .57% 
Ryeku. . Se). ti. eeecareie areas 5 @ .79 76 @. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. 

Sept. 1, '82. Last year, 
Winter wheat, family flour,..... *. 25 @7.25 $7.25 @8.00 
No. 2 white wheat........... .. 1-154 @1. 14 1.394% @1.39% 
No. 2. red. wheat,........... Aes bilge 174 1.444 @1.45% 
No. 2 spring wheatic! 405 Gare. 1.35% @1. 
No, 2 mixed corn...........«+ .- Ke 93% 70%@ .71\% 
No. 3 muted Oata..:- <4 eee bene aes 46 424@ .43 
RY@ in =-fseen Je riaee: So bc abnieniets tek 1.14 @115 
Rye flour. . 6.00 @6 75 
Cornmeal 3-25 @400 





THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF FLOURAND GRAIN. 


The following tables present the general move- 
ment of flour and grain from the primary markets 
in the west to the seaboard and to foreign 
markets : 


RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT WESTERN LAKE AND 
RIVER PORTS, FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 26, 1882. 

















Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, 2% 

f bbls. ney bine bush, bush. Segre 
Chicago. . + 37,139 5 1,089,033 I 8151920 4,555 60,742 
Milwaukee . - 38,980 7:750 17,725 pon sees 3,175 
Toledois.0..603 715 686,865 82,2 Bn Sete ¥ 20008 
Detroit ..s2021 1,187. 92,937 5, 20, £26) a idaw ce 
Cleveland...... Ch as ge pe E3,Q00.0 a. cect nts 
St. Louis ..... 57575 849,858 213,130 455,337 9,459 
Pé0ria case's. 582 3.400 95,500 451,100 12,050 15,900 
Duluth. .6i fil Gian P citi Dice PES eee eee 
Total......22.45 136,910 23355)755 55, 1,503,831 24408 86 19,981 91,336 
Previous week. 137,347 2,106, 1,323,382 rane 14 12,811 38,739 


Corresponding 


week, 1881. .187,180 2,129,002 4,801,190 980,928 75,645 123,258 


RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT ATLANTIC PORTS FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 26, 1882. 








Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 
bbls, bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 
New York. /. .128,982 1,969,110 96,059 551,032 9,180 
Boston....... ae III 1550 91,200 45,100 450 
Portland.. r, GOW Weees as 8,000 D400 55 (x: stees 
Montreal... I0, 496 287,969... 604 40, 8) 000 
Mente is, mee eg 400,300 71,700 98,00 basis 
Baltimore . 1,169,325 14,550 75,600 .... 5,000 
New Orleans. mth) 311,961 148 _ 71335 Be) 
Totals ..... 241,115 4,245,215 3 657 "880,87 871 40 2 
Previous w’k 259,633 4,621,317 1350 495,320 2,340 12, 
Correspondi’g 
week, 1881. .266,629 3,410,253 ee 686,122 8,780 


EXPORTS FLOUR AND GRAIN FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 











26, 1882. 
Wheat, Corn, Flour, Rye, 
bushels. bushels. barrels, bachete bush. 
New, Yorks. .-css-e 1,778,953 76,613 141,546 6,789 
Philadelphia........ 286, 686r 6 Nive. 1 eo ee 
Baltimore .......... peng 2,796 19,9267 T.2i. 
Boston ...... 169, 2! rae BOOLO. cs nine 
New Orleans....... 193,210 3,460 2,542 1,647 
Montreal cis. acc00 A435) 540 © stone 10,808 yk 
hatals ee a-be 4,050,248 82,869 193,902 8,436 ..... 
Week previous...... 31974;148 47,790 154,999 0,806 11,143 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND FLOUR FROM NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, MONTREAL, PORTLAND 
AND NEW ORLEANS. 

Wheat, bushels, 


Week end’ ‘Eg Previous From Sept. Same time, 


























Aug. 26. week, 1, 1881. 1880-81. 
United Kingdom... 1,905,546 2,670,772 41,678,156 59.097 
Continent 5... <<a. 2,138,716 1,287,286 20,146, 524 48,932,570 
Other countries... .. 6,086 16,090 344,061 220,020 
LotalVoicc.s nes 4,050,348 3,974,148 62, 168,741 41 108,250,072 
-— Corn, bushels S$. ———_—————,, 
United Kingdom.. 27,193 22,038 7 > 789775 56 aerraea 
Contifient i. tiece | sce, Geese 
Other countries.... 55,676 25,752 1,560,486 rq ae “tee 
Total. +s: .~s2s0m) 82,860 4757! 25,721,230 85,446, 482 
—— -— Flour, barrels ——_——_, 
United Kingdom... 138,110 85,199 3,266,999 * Feaies 
Contment:,.3...e:05 16,400 10,2 258,999 
S. & Cen. America. 11,906 23,467 744,513 5,851 
West Indies........ 10,075 16,332 714,399 ee 
Other countries.... 17,411 19,739 _ 6274351 534,04! 
Totalos et soscs 193,902 154,991 "5,612,261 7,655,561 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF TOTAL EXPORTS. 
From Sept. Corresponding 
1, 1881. timelastyear. Decrease. 
Wheat, bushels... ..... 62,168,741 108,250,072 46,081,331 
Corn, bushels... 25,731,230 85, 46,482 50,715,252 
Flour, barrels 5,612,261 7,055,561 2,043,300 





The quantity of wheat and corn on passage, as per 
Beerbohm’s London cablegram of August 31, 1882, 
was as follows: 











Wheat, Corn, 
quarters, quarters. 
For United Kingdom............:..0008 2,300,000 180,000 
For continent of Europe.............+ 720,000 45,000 
Potal quartereis sswssuc. cecil) 3,020,000 225,000 
Equal bushels. 0... ois. esses 24,160,000 1,800,000 
Compared with parcichs week: 

For United Ranges 2,275,000 180,000 
For continent o: Europ 740,000 40,000 
Total quarters... 3,015,000 220,000 
Begual. eh; sears 24,120,C00 1,760,000 
Increase . bushels 40,000 40,000 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats Barley, Rye, 

Pe Be bushels, bushels bushels ‘eee bushels. 
ug. 1682... 11,505,061 5,587,814 3,625,097 40, HOI 
Aug. 19, 1882... 12,410,255 S66 68" sala she 28,292 bee o28 
Aug. 27, 1881... 18,427,808 19,620,137 epee 15£,841 1536, 554 
Aug. 28, 1880... 14,405,380 19,183,343 1,591,960 255, 59744 





THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF PROVISIONS, 


The following tables indicate the general move- 
ment of hogs and provisions from the west to the 
Atlantic seaboard and to foreign markets: 


RECEIPTS OF HOGS AT THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN PACKING 
POINTS FOR THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


Week ending Same time 
























Chicago... sascemedit teste. terete e 
Kansas City..... 

Cincinnati... 
St. Louis... 
Indianapolis. 
Milwaukee. 










000 
137,285 
oad 







































EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS FROM NEW YORK, BC 
LAND, MONTREAL, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMO! 


ORLEANS. 
Pork, barrels. 
Corres; 
Week end- ing week Nov. i: 
ing Aug. 26. lan eand toAug.,’82. | 





United Kingdom... 745 459 
get sels ce tee 13 45 

S. & Cent, America. 225 59 
West Indies....... 1,248 15709 
B. & N. A. Colonies. 225 1,47! 


Other countries..... 
Totals... 





3,810 
FEE ct. end ee 758 


2,745 


United Kingdom . » 3,389,938 


Continent.....,.. 

S. & Cent, America. ie Bris 
West Indies... .... 207,433 

B.&N.A. Colonies. 4,100 

Other countries. . 75231 


OCA. eset 3,777,619 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. — 


Pork, Bacon & Hams, Mi 
barrels, pounds, 


coy oe 


494,000 


12,800 
3,777,619 
333,302,504 
596,930,890 f 
263,628,386 

Lard, pounds. 


New York. 
Boston. . 
Portland... 
Montreal. . 
Philadelphi ; 

altimore..... 
New Orleans..... 






Wotals -. 02.95. aes 
Total export November 1, 
1881, to Aug. 26, 1882, Ibs. 42,186,200 
Corresponding time previous 
POEs ten veciecine te cement 


52,560,200 


Decrease. sac cae 10,374,000 











United Kingdom... rat 5,930 
Continent....... .. 21075 I, 
S. & Cent. America. pales ve fea) 
West Incies........ I re o768 705,116 23,940,897 
B. & N. A. Colonies. ba Susie 339.5) : 
Other countries... . Sere 332,376 
Totals). 3,597,472 3,462,237 205,666,885 ar 4 
ange 
COTTON. 


were 4,025 bales, against 5,600 bales ae 
corresponding date last year, being the first day é 
the new cotton year. The receipts for the week at 
the twenty-four interior towns usually reported 
4,647 bales, against 4,737 bales last week, 
19,603 bales same week last year. The ship 
for the week were 6,358 bales. The total receipts 
the ports for the week were 23,017 bales. 

The New York cotton market has been 
the price of spot cotton having declined to 
Futures have advanced an average of 9 points | 
near months. Following are the closing quote 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with 
comparison for same date last year: 
Some! 
Good Shgoedies 
Low middling. . 
Middling....\.55 (0% js'> Ae eo 
Good hsogerat Pood it ae tenon 


Middling fair. . Pret 
ain cme siwenteas tase tienes seaaeen i de 


Following were the closing prices of futu 
New York Friday: 





COTTON WEATHER REPORTS BY TELEGRAPI 
From Norfolk, Va.: Weather fine for the g : ee 
crops. — 
From Raleigh, N. C.; Yesterday was “apa ind 
raining; to-day warm and partially clear. There 
is no alteration in crop prospects. B; 
From Wilmington, N. C.; Weather. has bee 
pleasant during the week, with occasional 


Cotton reports are favorable, with prospect of I 
ns 


ane during the week! ‘yee are in fine con 
Picking has commenced. vad, 

Irom Albany, Ga. : Weather continues very fa 
able, but there is much damage from rust, and ; 
complain of caterpillars. 

From La Grange, Ga.: There have Beatie d 
rains, causing much damage and rotting — 4 
bolls. Worms have appeared. Shedding of sm 
bolls and squares in some instances is Coeceae 
and rust. Worms are doing some damage. 

From Savannah, Ga.: The weather has b 


la Spud 3I. beth stormy all the week, with considerable rain 
3302 12 844 The farmers complain of too much wet. : 
Ae 16,693] “70m Opelika, Ala.: Weather for the w 
ie ee been cloudy and raining every day. Cotton 
1,900 2,855 | aging rapidly from rust and excessive rains. | 
+» 103,799 “185,216 will be short. Little ee has been dot 
A 
a e 
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> From Sardis, Miss.; There has been rather too 
uch rain during the week, but the condition of 
_ crops continues generally good, Army-worms have 
_ appeared in some sections. 
From New Orleans, La.: Unsettled and rainy 
weather causes rather a gloomy outlook. The 
cotton crop is reported to be suffering from excess- 
_ive moisture in the rich lowlands, r 
_ From Murfreesboro, Tenn.: There was six days' 
rain during the past week. The plant is growing 
o much to weed, and not maturing. 
From Fort Worth, Tex.: The weather has been 
during the past week. Cotton is doing well. 
re are prospects of a good crop if dry weather 
nues. 
"yom Helena, Ark.; Weather has been very un- 
vorable during the week, with too much rain. 
f m7 y-worms have appeared in great number. 
From Austin, Tex.; Weather has been favorable 
‘for cotton picking. 
| From Waco, Tex.: The weather has been excel- 
nt for the cotton crop during the past week. 
cing has begun in earnest, and the quality of 
the fibre is superior. 
From San Antonio, Tex.: There have been dam- 
ing rains in the extreme west, with light local 
showers. Twelve thousand bales of cotton will 
probably be received here this year, against- 8,000 
last year. Condition favorable. 
From Houston, Tex. : The weather is favorable for 
picking. Middling commands 12c. 
From Nashville, Tenn.: The warm weather and 
continued rains have caused some damage to cotton. 
There has been too great a growth of weed. 
From Van Buren, Ark.: The plant is growing, 
- forming and holding well. There have been good 
ins; no storms. Picking commenced on the 15th. 
> From Sherman, Tex.: Weather for the week 
favorable. Condition of cotton very good, though 
- there are some complaints of boll-worms. 
sf From Galveston, Tex. : Rainy weather has some- 
what retarded the opening of cotton. The boll- 
worm is not regarded as serious. 




























































































































































From Columbus, Ohio: Trade in dry goods 
remains as good as last week. 

From Dayton, Ohio: The dry goods jobbing trade 
for the week has been only fair, but the prospects 
are very favorable for 4 heavy fall trade. 

From Toledo, Ohio: Dealers in dry goods report 
an increased demand for goods. 

Fiom Chicago, Iil.: In dry goods further improve- 
ment is reported, with excellent prospects for a 
heavy fall trade. More full stocks of goods have 
been sold this week than for any week of August 
last year, and for the last fortnight there has been 
an increasing demand for fall goods. 

From Peoria, lil.: Indications point to a healthy 
fall trade in dry goods. 

From Detroit, Muh.: Dry goods are active. 
Heavy sales are reported in prints, while all fall 
goods are receiving increased attention. Interior 
dealers are buying assortments freely, while the 
attendance of buyers here is quite large. Prices are 
all firm, sympathizing with values east. 

From Detroit, Mich.: In dry goods jobbers report 
trade dull and about four weeks late. 

From Grand Rapids, Mich. : There continues to 
be a fair demand for dry goods. The trade is 
generally considered good for the season, and col- 
lections are fair. 

From Louisvilie, Ky.: Dry goods jobbers report 
an early and decidedly brisk opening fall move- 
ment, with further indications of a prosperous sea- 
son. Collections are only fair, but continue improv- 
ing. 

From Burlington, Iowa: Reports from principal 
trade centers in Iowa show the dry goods trade to be 
active, with a good general demand. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘The outward movement 
in dry goods has not been hardly up to expecta- 
tions; still it is estimated that the aggregate sales 
will not fall short of last week. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: The dry goods movement 
is increasing, with no signs of early diminution. 
Cottons and linens are advancing, but there is no 
change yet in woolens. 

From Kansas City, Mo,: The week shows no 
marked increase in dry goods sales, but the volume 
has been satisfactory. No heavy movement is an- 
ticipated before the latter end of September. Col- 
lections are good, and the proportion of cash buyers 
is increasing. 

From St. Paul, Minn.: Dry goods houses report 
the total sales for the month to be largely in excess 
of last year. A noticeable feature is the free buying 
on better classes of goods, with a tendency to com- 
plete orders here without going further east. This 
is due to the extensive business now being carried 
on here by jobbers. The season opens about the 
same as last year. The past week was the first 
large one, especially on store trade. Many mer- 
chants are in town selecting goods. Manufactured 
goods peculiar to this country have been sold ahead 
since July for September and October shipment. 

From Minneapolis, Minn.: Dry goods are moving 
freely. 

From Omaha, Neb.: The jobbing trade is heavy, 
and still on the increase. Collections have been 
slow the past month, but now improving. The dry 
goods market is very active in fall goods, and mer- 
chants report heavy sales and have been obliged to 
reorder in some lines. The coming fall trade promises 
to be the largest Nebraska has ever seen. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: The dry goods trade 
during August was the best in the history of the 
Pacific coast. There was a three days’ auction sale 
of dry goods last week. Very satisfactory payments 
are made, being chiefly cash. For costly fabrics 
there is a strong demand, Of millinery there have 
been excessive sales. Trade in fancy goods is 
active. 

From Portland, Ore. : The dry goods trade is in ex- 
cess of previous years. ‘The fall trade is just open- 
ing. An unusually large business is anticipated. 
Collections are good. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The volume of business 
in dry goods the past week was large, and the de- 
mand is steadily increasing. Southern merchants 
writing to houses here speak in flattering terms of 
their prospects this fall and winter, and are making 
arrangements to lay in good stocks. Collections 
are satisfactory. 

From Wheeling, W. Va.: Vhe dry goods trade 
continues good—about the same as last week. Job- 
bers anticipate a healthy active fall business, and are 
feeling cheerful over the outlook. The month just 
closed has been the best for some years. 

From Richmond, Va.: Jobbers in dry goods report 
trade fair for the season, with favorable prospects for 
a good fall trade. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: The dry goods job- 
bing trade has been active. 

From Savannah, Ga.: The dry goods trade has 
been good, and sales considerably better than for 


ing 500 barrels daily, conspired to drag down the 
quotations, which at 2 o'clock were 543c., against 
55%c. at the close a week ago yesterday. 


able business. Foundry iron is in good demand, 
but purchasing in small quantities. The demand 
for charcoal iron is light. Prices are weak, with a 
good stock on hand. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Pig iron continues in fair 
demand. There is a small stock of manufactured 
iron, and mills are running to their limits on orders. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The week's business in 
most branches of the iron trade has been moderate. 
Buyers are looking for an early resumption of pro- 
duction in the west, and are consequently inclined 
to move cautiously. Foundry and forge irons are 
slightly firmer. Baris weak, as country mills are 
taking orders below city prices. Pipe is scarce and 
wanted. Structural shapes and plate and tank are 
fairly active and steady. Sheet is firmer, but quiet. 
There is more inquiry for steel rails. 

From Detroit, Mich.; Yn the iron market stocks 
have been light. It has been very difficult to fill 
orders; many sizes of bar iron and nails almost 
impossible to get. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The crude iron market is 
firm, and prices are in favor of sellers. Business in 
bar iron is quiet. 


DRY GOODs. 

In New York city the dry goods trade for the past 
week has been quite active with jobbers, who report 
not only a satisfactory volume of business for the 
week, but also for the month just ended. In many 
cases the sales are in excess of the corresponding 
month of 1881, and there is every reason to believe 
that the fall season of 1882 will be a successful one. 
Active business with first hands is fairly well over, 
and has been of good proportions. Their reassort- 
ment trade is now appearing, and in some quarters 
it is believed that it will exceed general expectation. 
Importing houses report an excellent business for 
the week and month, large sales of cloakings being 
of special note. The cloak trade are without doubt 
going to have another successful season, though on 
this subject we will report more fully in our next 
issue. The imports of dry goods, and quantity 


marketed, are as follows : 


: No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports of dry goods for past week... 10,561 $2,942,567 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PASt WEEK. orca ae aerncicerisineiaesciedeetvie's 9,620 2,924,146 





COAL. 





The restriction of output at the leading anthracite 
coal mines began on Thursday and continues dur- 
ing the remainder of this week. On the 7th, 8th 
and oth of September no work will be done at the 
mines, which, together with the current week's 
restriction, is expected to have the effect of curtail- 
ing supplies stffficiently to make the demand what 
operators and dealers think it ought to be. As pre- 
viously noted, August proved an unexpectedly dull 
month, and only large companies with a heavy con- 
tract business obtained anything like circular rates 
for coal, August is not usually a heavy month for 
anthracite, but the unexpected demand in July, to- 
gether with the unexampled sales in the west, which 
still continue, had fostered the belief that August, 
too, would record a large business. In the east, how- 
ever, it did not. Stocks were large at Boston, New 
York and elsewhere, and buyers did not feel like 
making purchases. As announced in advance by 
BRADSTREET’S last Saturday, prices for September 
have been raised in addition to curtailing the out- 
put. This applies to the eastern trade only. At 
Philadelphia and along the line no advance in prices 
has been made. The dispatch from Philadelphia, 
published in New York August 30, to the effect that 
a combination of buyers in the latter city had con- 
spired to lay in stocks and refuse to buy more coal 
except at reduced prices, in order to themselves 
profit by the September advance, is denied by 
leading coal houses here. The trade during the 
past week has been, on the whole, better than dur- 
ing the preceding seven days, though quiet. The 
outlook is favorable for an early improvement. 

In the bituminous regions the strikers are return- 
ing to work, such as have not had their places sup- 
plied, and the output has already begun to show 
gains. 


THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Portland, Me.: Dry goods have been fairly 
active, and promise well for large fall business. 

“From Boston, Mass.; The dry goods trade is ex- 
cellent. The western trade has opened earlier than 
usual, and the orders received are much larger than 
a year ago. It isstill early for New England trade. 
Jobbers report that they find dealers throughout 
the country have disposed of last year’s stocks so 
thoroughly that they are practically without goods. 
There is an unusual demand for special goods, and, 
on account of scarcity, prices range high. In all 
branches of dry goods prices arefirm. As compared 
with a year ago there is a heavy increase of sales. 
There is a general complaint among the trade of the 
practice of dating bills ahead. It has become an 
almost universal custom, and wnat are considered 
thirty and sixty day houses-are really selling on four 
and five months. The trade has its remedy in its 
own hands, but a radical change can only be brought 
about by united action. 

From Providence, R. I.: There is no change in the 
print cloth market since last week; it is steady and 
firm, with a good demand. Amount of sales is fair ; 
64s are quoted at 3%c., less % of 1 per cent., and 
56x6os at 3%c. There are about 275,000 pieces on 
hand, The cotton market is steady, and sales are 
moderate; middling uplands are quoted at 13(c. 
and middling gulfs at 13%c.; the stock on hand is 
fair for the season, being about 2,500 or 3,000 bales. 

From Buffalo, N. V.: Dry goods show an excep- 
tionally good business for August, sales being 40 per 
cent. more than for corresponding month of last 
year. Prices have been well maintained upon free 
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fe IRON. 
American pig continues in light movement, but is 
‘firmly held. The prospect of an advance exhibited 
‘during the week has disappeared, and the tendency 
ow is to continue quiet. The mills, however, 
port several new orders, and stocks are not 
eavy. Prices are unchanged. The Scotch pig 
market hesitates to record any improvement and 
continues quiet. Freights from Glasgow to New 
York have fallen away about $1.25 for September, 
~~ which will enable importers to make concessions in 
- deliveries on that month. Sales during the week of 
 yarious brands will aggregate about 1,000 tons. 
_. The market abroad is firm, though the refusal of the 
_ Scotch ironmasters to continue the restriction is 
2 _ thought to precede -a weakening in prices. Manu- 
factured iron is quiet except for tank and sheet, 
which are in good demand at full figures, the 
- former variety being in request in the oil regions. 
No special transactions are reported in steel rails, 
‘and the market is decidedly in favor of the buyer. 
e importations-of pig, bar, and all varieties of 
anufactured iron during the year ended June 30, 
4882, were valued at over $51,000,000, against 
$46,475,747 in 1880-81, and $53,714,008 in 1879-80. 
- The most significant action taken in the Pittsburgh 
iron district tending to break the strike of the iron- 
workers is that reported yesterday morning to the 
~ effect that four large mills will begin work, with or 
without the aid of the striking iron workers, 
September 4. The fact that one lodge of the Asso- 
- ciation has called for a meeting to consider the pro- 
-priety of returning to work at old rates, and has 
declared the intention of so doing in any event, 


lends emphasis to the meaning of the movement. 
ae, 


orders. 

From Rochester, N. Y.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade report a steady increase in business this week, 
the average being 12 per cent. in excess of corre- 
sponding week last year. The trade is in a healthy 
condition and indications point to a large fall trade. 
Collections are good, remittances coming in freely, 
instances of granting extensions to customers being 
gratifyingly few. 

From Syracuse, N. Y.: The jobbers in dry goods 
report sales for the past week as a trifle under the 
previous week, but quite a large increase over those 
of a year ago. Collections are fair, though not as 
good as last month, Jobbers anticipate a large fall 
trade, as the traveling men report the retailers as 
having light stocks, but a good trade. The sales 
for the week are reported at a little over $50,000. 

From Troy, N. Y.: Dry goods trade is quiet, so 
far as jobbing is concerned. Preparations for the 
fall trade are being made with the expectation that 
the output will be larger than last year. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: There has been a further 
improvement in the general jobbing trade, and the 
market promises steadily increasing activity during 
the month just opened. Southern orders are coming 
forward very freely. Near-by demand by wire and 
mail is generally better, but visiting buyers are not 
yet in large force on the market. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: In the dry goods line there 
is an improved demand over last week, and business 
is reported good. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: In dry goods there is a 
steady increase in jobbing trade, mostly through 
drummers. Very few buyers have yet visited the 
city. In wool there is good demand for choice 
grades, but common grades are a drag. 

From Cleveland, Ohio.: The dry goods movement 
has improved over last week, and collections are 
better. An active fall trade is expected to be 
reached by the middle of September, 
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THE COAL MARKET BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Buffalo, N, Y.: Stocks of coal in shippers’ 
hands are light. Following a large movement for 
the month just closed, prices are firm and are ad- 
vanced to-day. Lake freights to Chicago are weak 
at 80@8sc. Retail stocks are full, frequent con- 
cessions being made from card rates. The bitumi- 
nous market is considerably demoralized, with large 
receipts and restricted orders. 





PETROLEUM. 

The market for united pipe line certificates has 
been thermometrically sensitive during the past 
week. News from the region has blown hot and 
cold by turns, and the quotations for crude certifi- 
cates have responded with abnormal alacrity. The 
decline of over 3c. for the week ending August 25 
was followed on Saturday last by a further decline 
of %c., the closing figure on that day being 54%c., 
during which trading was active. A moderate busi- 
ness on Monday, with firmer values, brought the 
closing price up to 56%c., and on Tuesday, con- 
fidence returning, transactions were quite numerous, 
and the closing price was made at 57¢. But on 
Wednesday and Thursday the wind shifted. Trad- 
ing was weaker, and on the latter day even languid, 
quotations at the close being respectively 56%c. and 
55%c. The market yesterday was weaker. This 
was caused in part by the August statement, which 
was of a decided bearish tendency. It showed that 
the total number of new wells completed during 
August was not only in excess of that for July, but 
their total daily production is 7,802 barrels in excess 
of the total daily output of new wells completed in 
July. This, in addition to the dispatch received 
yesterday noon, that the Cranberry well, sunk on 
supposed exhausted territory near Oil City, is yield- 


THE IRON MARKET BY TELEGRAPH. 
From Chicago, Ill. ; rons continue weak and dull, 
the features of a quiet market extending to nearly 
all departments of trade. There has been a falling 
off in the orders at the mills rather than an in- 
 erease, as was expected. 
From St. Louis, Mo.: Tron market shows some 
nervousness lest stocks should not supply the orders 
accumulating, but moderate ideas of values are 
maintained. ; 
From Pittsburgh, Pa.: Youngstown, Ohio, re- 
ports: Little doing in iron. Stocks are light. The 
jronworkers are looking to Pittsburgh to see what 
‘shall be done there. Mill owners are firm in their 
position and will not recede. 
- From Cleveland, Ohio: Within the past few days 
an active demand has sprung up for mill irons. A 
number of mill ow) are now buying, anticipating 
a resumption of work. Prices of mill iron are about 
he same as they were before the advance last fall. 
rnacemen report an active inquiry, with consider- 
Tepor a . inquiry, 
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the corresponding period last year, with collections 
decidedly better. 

From New Orleans, La.; The movement in dry 
goods is well sustained. 

From Galveston, Tex: The dry goods trade for 
the past week has been excellent. 

From Waco, Tex.: The dry goods trade shows no 
improvement, but remains firm, It is reported not 
so good this August as same month of last year. 

From Memphis, Tenn.; \n dry goods jobbers 
report some improvement in amount of sales over 
last week. From now on an increased activity is 
expected. 

From Nashville, Tenn.: Dry goods trade still con- 
tinues very good, and is in a satisfactory condition. 
The continued rains and warm weather of the past 
week have to some extent checked jobbing trade. 


WOOL, 


During the past week there has been no abate- 
ment of the firmness and activity lately noted in the 
general wool trade. Business in the New York 
market has hardly realized expectations, and there 
has been a little more pressure to realize in some 
cases on the least desirable grades; but at Boston 
and Philadelphia the movement has continued 
active at very firm prices. The comparative quiet 
in New York is attributable mainly to the lack of 
sufficiently large and varied assortments to attract 
manufacturers from the better stocked markets on 
the seaboard. 





SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
chandise : 

EASTERN 


From Portland, Me.: General trade for the month 
has been very satisfactory, fully equal to last year, 
and promises well for the future. Fish scarce and 
high, with active demand; receipts limited. 


STATES. 





From Boston, Mass.: The leather market is very 
firm, with an upward tendency in prices. The 
market is unusually active, with indications of a 
“boom,” which, however, is not desired by con- 
servative houses. Boots and shoes continue active. 
Shipments during the week to places outside of 
New England, 72,355 cases, against 75,603 cases 
same week last year. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Buffalo, N. Y.: In general lines business is 
in a very satisfactory state. Leather is in good de- 
mand, active stocks being sold well ahead; prices 
firm and advancing. Groceries show a gain over 
last year, and are moving freely. In boots and 
shoes the August business has been a very satisfac- 
tory one, the trade in rubber goods being excep- 
tionally large. Clothing is in good demand, with 
a promising outlook for later fall business. Advices 
from neighboring counties are of a uniformly favor- 
able nature regarding the grain crop with the excep- 
tion of corn, which is improving under the influence 
of recent rains and warm weather. Potatoes at 
present bid fair to be hardly an average crop. 
Apples and peaches are a failure. 





From Philadelphia, Pa, : General trade during the 
past week has been more active under the influence 
of cooler weather. The local industrial situation is 
reasonably satisfactory, and there is a favorable 
outlook. Values in most departments are well 
maintained. Wool continues active, but cotton is 
dull. The grains have been moderately active, 
mainly on speculative account, as corn is too scarce 
to ship and wheat orders for export have continued 
below market prices. The August option for all 
active cereals was badly cornered, and the ‘‘ shorts” 
were compelled to settle at a premium over Sep- 
tember quotations, amounting to 6c. on wheat, roc. 
on corn and 16%c, on oats. Provisions are higher 
and active, southern trade showing much improve- 
ment. There is an active movement in seasonable 
fruits and vegetables, which are in good supply, 
and a fair trade in groceries and fine dairy produce 
at steady prices, 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: General business is dull 
and much complaint is indulged in by retail 
dealers. The strike situation has undergone 
no change since last week. No proposition tend- 
ing to a settlement has been made by either 
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side, though rumors have been rife during the 
past few days that a basis of settlement had been 
agreed upon. The Amalgamated Association claims 
that the different lodges of the Pittsburgh district 
have not yet manifested a general desire for a 
change of policy. The situation at Wheeling is 
identical with Pittsburgh, and the workers there 
claim that they will be governed by the action of 
the Pittsburgh men. Groceries fairly active, and 
if the strike were at an end there would be a largely 
increased demand, and all lines of trade here would 
be similarly affected. Money is plenty, with little 
demand. At East Liverpool the lock-out of the 
potters continues, and the manufacturers say they 
will not yield to the Knights of Labor, and that the 
success of their business depends upon the result. 
Some of the men have signed individual contracts, 
ignoring the Knights of Labor, and have gone to 
work, One prominent firm claims to have two 
hundred men at work who are free from outside 
influences. 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Business is suffering a 
temporary lethargy owing to the anticjpated open- 
ing of the Industrial Exposition. Wholesale trade 
has been anything but satisfactory, though there 
has been an increase in the volume of business. 
Nearly all leading commodities have been irregular. 
The amount of loanable funds is increasing. There 
are large arrivals of grain, mostly wheat and oats. 
The former sustains good prices for choice oats. 
Corn has dropped heavily. To-day there is an 
apparent lack of confidence on the call board, and 
prices have dropped largely, with a prompt call for 
margins on sales. Country produce is in moderate 
supply at fair prices. Flour is stronger, with good 
local and shipping demand. In cotton there is a 
fair local demand; 1,610 bales received; only 26 
bales in stock. For tobacco there has been a good 
demand for all useful grades at higher prices. 
Warehousemen have determined to make a large 
display at the approaching exposition, for which 
sampling has already commenced. ‘Total offerings 
this week were 1,824 hogsheads and 120 boxes, at 
an average of $12.86. Provisions have been strong; 
under the stimulus of a strong consumptive demand, 
prices have advanced over %c. Whisky, under the 
influence of the pool, has advanced rc. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: Gcneral business is buoy- 
ant, and a good fall trade is anticipated. 





From Columbus, Ohio + Jobbers in boots and shoes 
quote business active. The weather has been 
favorable for corn, except that the nights are get- 
ting rather cool. 





from Toledo, Ohio; The boot and shoe trade was 
never better. Manufacturers report business in this 
line satisfactory. Wheat and oats are lower in 
price. Corn continues in good demand, with an 
advance of 2c, per bushel. 





From Dayton, Ohio: The general jobbing trade is 
reported very fair, but collections do not appear to 
be so good, owing, it is thought, to farmers holding 
their wheat for better prices. The weather continues 
excellent for corn, 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade in most lines is 
good. Collections improved. 





From Chicago, Ill.: The general trade is very fair 
for the season. The grain trade for the month of 
August has been unsatisfactory, principally because 
of the repudiation of contracts. The receipts of 
wheat for the month are 600,000 bushels larger than 
for the same month last year, but it was expected 
there would be a heavier increase. In the money 
market the supply of loanable funds more than 
equals the demand. 


From Peoria, [il,: A Pekin distillery house has 
sold its capacity toa Peoria company, and will re- 
main closed during the season. This is allowable 
in the pool. A general reduction of capacity will 
take place September 1. 





From Detroit, Mich.: In groceries, drugs and 
hardware a steady trade is being done, but there is 
no such boom as last year. Manufacturers of boots 
and shoes report that they have large orders from 
points west, and are working at their full capacity. 
Collections are slow. Many extensions are asked 
for. There is not much improvement looked for 
until a larger movement of wheat sets in. The 
present movement is very light. 





From Detroit, Mich.: The general trade here is 
active for almost everything. Confidence is great, 
and much is expected of the future. 



























no change is noted in the market. In the pe 
market there is said to be a firmer feeling, 1 
learn of no sales, and refined cargoes are quo 
6% @6%c. per gallon. A good demand pre 
for dairy products, and prices of butter ee fir 
The inquiry for highwines is more active, a 
market has been firm, but rather quiet; job 1c 
western sell for $1.19@$1.20 per gallon. 
sales of leather have reduced stocks to some 
and there is a good demand for all g 
prices a little better. The tobacco market is 
steady and firm; holders are firm in their 
The lumber market is more active, and pri 
firm. The demand for funds in the money n 
is reported good. 


From Grand Rapids, Mich.; Furniture manu- 
facturers report trade later than last year, although 
the August sales compare favorably with those ot 
1881. The outlook for a large increase in Sep- 
tember is good. : 





From Louisville, Ky.: The general trade situa- 
tion is satisfactory. Groceries and provisions gen- 
erally are firm and active. Leather is strong and 
in good demand. Whiskies are slow, and prices 
nominal. Leaf tobacco is rather dull and easy. 
Warm showers throughout the week have checked 
threshing, and this, with the disposition of farmers 
to await a higher market, has caused a light move- 
ment of wheat. Deliveries are largely in bad con- 
dition. The receipts here during August were 
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750,000 bushels. 
estimated at 84 per cent. of an average. 


cent., 
reduced. 





From St, Louis, Mo. : 


reasons being apparent. 


large. 


weather is still fine for crops. 





From Burlington, Iowa: General lines of trade 
show a steady improvement, the output for August 
Collections are 


being in excess of anticipations. 
fair. 





From Kansas City, Mo. : 
active. Receipts of grain and cattle are constantly 
increasing. ‘The situation is generally regarded as 
healthful, and the outlook good. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.. There is no change to 
note in money matters. Business at the banks is 
fair, though in the latter part of the week a little im- 
provement was shown, and currency orders from 
the west are beginning to be more frequent. The 
jobbers in most all lines report rather a falling off in 
sales, and no improvement in collections; but this 
is genérally expected, in consequence of the lateness 
of farmers in getting their products to market, and 
the very wet and unseasonable weather. Grain 
receipts at this port are very light as yet, especially 
wheat, which is reported to have suffered materially 
in this state by the succession of storms and heavy 
rains. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather has been 
variable during the week throughout the northwest. 
Considerable rain fell on Tuesday, checking har- 
vesting. It cleared off cool and no injury to crop is 
reported. Another week of good weather will find 
most of the grain secured. Threshing has com- 
menced in most sections. The samples of wheat 
arriving are of prime quality. The Minneapolis 
market is steady on the basis of $1.05 for No. 1 
hard; $x for No. 1; No.2, 5c. below. Corn is ripen- 
ing rapidly. There is a good crop. Oats and 
barley secured a large crop. Lumber mills are 
running to their full capacity; the market is active, 
with a tendency to higher prices. The flour product 
is small—45,000 barrels for the week. The mills will 
generally start up from the 15th to the 2oth of Sep- 
tember, if the wheat comes in. Jobbers of mer- 
chandise report increased activity in all lines. The 
grocery trade is very active. In hardware a very 
large trade is reported, with-a scarcity of home lines 
of goods. Collections are exceptionally good for 
the season. When the wheat crop moves freely 
most of the country’s indebtedness will be settled. 
Money in more demand, but easy; considerable is 
being sent to the country by millers and commission 
men for the purchase of wheat. 


From St. Paul, Minn. : There is a general feeling 
of confidence and expectation of increased sales in 
general lines. 








CALIFORNIA, 
From San Francisco, Cal.: The general business 
outlook is good. Wheat is held for higher prices. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

ee Baltimore, Md.: General trade has increased 
very materially the past week, and the outlook for a 
large volume of business in September is promising. 
There is a good demand for wool, and prices are 
firm; receipts have been very moderate. The 
southern wheat market is quoted steady, and the 
western rather quiet and easy. Little is doing with 
coffee, and the tone of the market is disposed to be 
easy. Transactions in cotton have been small, and 










The status of the tobacco crop is 
Dry 
weather is badly needed. Hemp promises 70 per 
the stalks being short and the acreage 


Grain prices have averaged 
steady ; fluctuations have been small, without special 
Wheat receipts have been 
heavier than last week. Corn and oats are also ac- 
cumulating ; the outward movement has been fairly 
The lumber market has been particularly 
active, and prices have been tending upward. The 
upper Mississippi is in good stage for rafting. The 
general condition of trade is satisfactory. The 


General trade is fairly 


attached. 


insured for $6,500, has been attached, 












































From Richmond, Va.: General business con\ 
active; merchants receiving a good many o1 
from travelers, but only a few buyers are h 
person at present. Collections only fair j 
but improving. Manufacturing industries, y 
exception of tobacco, are all active. 





from Norfolk, Va.: There is very little 





From Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits of turpe 
are steady, at decline. Rosins are quiet ani 
Tar is firmer. Crude turpentine is steady ih 
are advancing in price; flour has been ste: 
is firm; corn is lower. Foreign freights 
coastwise dull. 





From Savannah, Ga.: New rice was no’ = 
as expected. The first received here was - 
Champney’'s island, near Darien, on the 2at 
The quality decidedly good, and disposed of 
values. 


From New Orleans, La.: General trade is up 
the average. Movements in staples are well 
tained. There have been considerable shipm 
of grain for foreign account. Rice is comin 
fairly, and of average quality, but harvesti ag 
delayed by rain. 





From Waco, Tex. : Money matters are close. erat 


are firm and in great demand. 





From Austin, Tex.: Trade continues 
Country orders coming in freely, 





af i 

rom Memphis, Tenn.: Trade the past we 
been fair. Feedstufts are especially dull; hog 
ucts firm. Cattle receipts continue very light, 
the demand is good, and all arrivals find read 





From Nashville, Tenn. : General trade of, 
is fairly active. Flour has been quiet and stez 
Wheat is firm and in gooddemand, Provisions ; 
firm and higher and in good demand. — 1 
produce is in steady demand. Cattle receip’ 
lighter, the better grades being in dem 
selling readily on arrival. Banks report 
demand for money. 











MERCANTILE. FAgE de 
AND CHANGES. 

Shas se 2g 

TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS, 





There were tro failures in the United States reported 
BRaDSTREET's during the past week, a decrease of 22 
the preceding week, and 6 more than the corres i 
of last year. The middle states had 24, a decrease of 
England states 20, an increase of 5; southern states 
crease of 1; western states 28, a decrease of 11; Califo 
the territories 20, a decrease of 14. Canada 13, an increase 
The important failures were R. & H. Adams, manufactur ers ¢ 
silk ribbons, nettings and buckrams, New York and Paterson 
Meier & Dickerson, leather, New York; W. H. Loyd x C 
bankers, Philadelphia; The Morgan Catuity Bank, Vi 
Mo., and The Rockfish Manufacturing Company, cotton ¢ C 
fiape Mills, N. C. In the principal trades they were 
lows: Grocers 21; liquors 14; general traders 12; m: 
turers 9; shoes 5; furniture 4 ; coal 3; dry goods 3; commis 
2; banks and bankers 2; confectioners 2; butchers 2; hardy 
2; tobacco and cigars 2; clothing 1; fancy goods 1; hi 
nally 1; drugs 1, , 


it 





ARIZONA. 
’ TOMBSTONE.—E. T. Hardy, general store, has a 


He claims to be worth $15,000 over and above all lia 
Some of his stock has been attached. — 


CALIFORNIA. 
HOLLISTER.—Isaac Kite has filed a petition in insolvenc’ 
LOS ANGELES.—William ae, boots and shoes, h 


LOS ANGELES.—M. Hoff, dry Az: has been 

RED BLUFF.—J. Clements, stationery and va 

was burnt out on the 17th ult., sustaining a loss. of 
ve 

































































































CRAMENTO .—E. Bayer, grocer, has filed a petition in 
r cy. Liabilities $3,000; assets about $700. 
ALIDA.—The real estate of W. W. Anderson & Co., saloon, 
s advertised at sheriff's sale. 

INAS CITY.—B. K. Robinson has filed a pedibion i in in- 



































solvench: 
SAN BERNARDINO. —Samuel Folks, dry goods, has filed a 


Ivency. Liabilities 7,704 ; no assets. 

ee _ SAN FRANCISCO.—H. A. Kroeger, grocer, has been at- 
tached for $853. 

ae FRANCISCO.—E. Naccarini, fruits, recently attached, 
ed to be sold out by the sheriff. 

-FRANCISCO.—F. Trevor, coal and wood, has’ been 
‘hed, and offers to compromise. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Hop Tuck, shoe factory, has been at- 
or $406. 

LMO,—The property in Chaffee county of The Chalk 
k Mountain Toll Road Company is advertised at 


COLORADO. 


ER.—The Sans Souci Park Company has assigned. It 

incorporated May 1, with an authorized capital of $20,000, 

ich was claimed to have all been paid in. 

CITY.—D., Lowenstein, liquors, has assigned. 

p GMONT. —C. & H. Gloyn, general store, have assigned. 

hey had been in business about ten years. The liabilities are 
000 ; assets $22,000. 

PUEBLO. —George F. Breed, hotel, has been closed by at- 

‘hment. The furniture was chattel mortgaged for $5,525. 


CONNECTICUT. 


IDDLETOWN.—Thomas H. Kelly, barber and cigars, 
5 attached, and has left town. 
NEW HAVEN.—Carl Schilf, saloon, has been attached for 


; © NORWALK.—Wilkinson & Bulkley, hat manufacturers, 
have been attached. They dissolved and were succeeded by 

cinson Moore & Co., who were also attached, but nothing 

ld be found to levy upon. 

ORWALK.—Joseph M. Potter, pianos and organs, has 


njamin Witkowski. 
DAKOTA. 
ND FORKS.—A. W. Allison, dry goods, has been at- 


for $2,600. 
HPETON.—Kasch & Evars, general store, have assigned 


ILLINOIS. 
_ CHICAGO.—Mrs. Dora Heinze, grocer, has been attached 


for $300. 

CHICAGO. —Potter & Shannon, plumbers, have been closed 
the sheriff on judgment for $369. 
-CHICAGO.—The Chicago Steam Cooked Feed Company has 
ned to Fred. A. Smith. The company was organized 
July, 1880, claiming a working capital of $17,000. 


INDIANA. 
HART.—Wentworth & Romain, general store iol 
y, have been closed on a chattel mortgage. 


; 1OWA. 

UMBOLDT.—W. N. Green, grocer, has assigned, giving 
erences for $1,837, of which $1,299 is to the People’s Bank. 
ilities about $3,000; assets about $r, soo. 

NNING.—Tingle & Son, hotel, have failed. 
KLAND.—Henry Cooper & Co., lumber, have been at- 


tacked f 
fae |= KANSAS. 


_ LYNDON. —Lew. Sargent, hardware and furniture, has 
ed, and creditors took possession of the stock, 

 OSAGE CITY.—J. M. Wright, grocer, has failed. His stock 

is estimated at $1,000. 

KENTUCKY. 

OUISVILLE.—John Gnau, grocer, has assigned to H. S. 


vin 


* — _—Emanuel Strauss, cigarmaker, has assigned 


peresusn’s MILLS.—J. M. Fisher, general store, has 
fs ar Liabilities $800; assets $400. 


MAINE. 
BANGOR.—Walter R. Close, millwright, has been attached 


$4,400. 
_ LEWISTON. —Sykes, Howe & Co., clothing, have called a 
meeting of creditors. 


MARYLAND. 


/TIMORE.—Anéerson Brothers & Co., rolling mills, who 
ly offered to compromise at 60 cents, have assigned. 
_TIMORE.—Jacob Franklin, boots and shoes, has been 
ched. 

3ALTIMORE.—Mrs. E. McClanahan, millinery, has been 
sold out by the trustee for the benefit of creditors. 
BALTIMORE.—The Consolidated Bottling Manufacturing 
Company has been placed in the hands of receivers, Messrs. 
Fredrich Faust, George W. Wolongton and Thomas L. Clifford. 
he latter, who is managing affairs, thinks he will be able to 
pay off the entire indebtedness in time if some arrangement 
can be made with the creditors. 


+4 MASSACHUSETTS. 


4 _ BOSTON.—The liabilities of E. P. Adams, notary, are $690 ; 
the assets consist of a yacht, mortgaged for $300, and mining 
shares of uncertain value. 

BOSTON _—At a meeting of the creditors of Charles E. 
eetland, provisions, he said he could not increase his offer of 
ts, and he was requested to assign to Austin Bigelow. 
ON.—James Walsh, liquors, will settle in insolvency. 
s $8,360; unsecured assets consist of bar and fixtures. 
ie OPEE.—William Bird, of Crossley & Co., dyers, has 
ed that he and the firm be declared insolvent. 
-“LYNN.-F. D. Lunt, shoe manufacturer, who recently 
failed, owes $9,200; assets $2,500. The committee recommend 
_ the acceptance of 15 cents. 

is _ MARBLEHEAD.—Jonathan F. Brown, machinist, has filed 


STFIELD.—Z. F. F. Cadwell, livery, has failed. 
ORCESTER.—Perry & Devitt, cere, have failed. 
~ el 


under a chattel mortgage of $600. His unsecured liabilities are 
about $500. 


been closed up under chattel mortgage. 


chattel mortgage. 


MINNESOTA. 
GLENCOE.—H. A, Hubbard, harness, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Liabilities $2,500 ; assets $250. 


Liabilities $2,200 ; nominal assets $2,500. 


for $261. 
gages for $171. 


of the sheriff, as published on the sth ult. 
have read: J. Herman, cigarmaker, Atchison, Kan. 


Kelly, bakers. 


owners were John Briscoe, the president, and J. B. Kelsey, the 
cashier, who succeeded Avery & Kelsey in January, 1879. 


Liabilities 8500 ; no assets. 


Liabilities $2,500 ; assets $3,000. 


prietor), grocers, have failed. Liabilities about $3,000; assets 
about $1,200. 


tached. Liabilities reported at $2,500; assets about $1,000. 
by relatives. 


recently assigned, has nominal assets $3,500; actual assets 
about $2,000. 


$2,777. He had been running behind for some time past on 
account of strong competition and falling off in trade. 


bandman, has assigned to A. J. Robertson, giving a preference 


ribbons, nettings and buckrams, assigned on the 3oth ult. to 























MICHIGAN. 
CADILLAC,—R. E. Secord, grocer, has been closed up 


REED CITY.—Ashman & Stone, musical instruments, have 


SARANAC.—Kelly & Gardner, furniture, have been closed on 


BOLTON’S DEPOT.—Henry Walton, saloon, has failed. 


WATER VALLEY.—J. M. Thornton, grocer, has assigned. 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY.—Philip Ziesing, pickles, has been attached 
His other property was covered by two chattel mort- 


ST. JOSEPH.—J. Herman, brickmaker, was not in the hands 
The item should 


ST. LOUIS.—A receiver has been appointed for McGarry & 


VERSAILLES.—The Morgan County Bank has failed, The 


NEBRASKA. 
BLAIR. —Perkins, Dudley & Co., confectionery, have failed. 


OXFORD.—R. A. Cass, saloon, has failed. 
ULYSSES.—Ogg & Mulford, general store, have assigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER.—Curtis & Spiller (John W. Curtis, pro- 


MANCHESTER.—Haskie & Co., grocers, have been at- 


MANCHESTER.—John A. Wiley, drugs, has been attached 
Liabilities about $4,000; assets about $3,000. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Frank E. Dearborn, hats and caps, who 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN,.—John C. Meyer, liquors, has assigned to 
Edward Hanitzsch, giving a preference to Henry Elias for 
$4,600. Liabilities $8,593 ; nominal assets $5,634; actual assets 


In June 
he gave a chattel mortgage to Henry Elias for $4,000 
BUFFALO.— Thomas Coulson, grocer, has assigned to 
Frederick Dicks. 
ELMIRA.—William A. Armstrong, publisher of the Hus- 


to his wife. 
GRANT,.—Mrs. John Mosher, general store, has failed. 
ILION.—C. S. Ingham, grocer, has assigned. 
NEW YORK CITY.—R. &. H. Adams, manufacturers of silk 


Edward C. Hazard and William G. Fenner, without preference. 
The assignment is attributed to family quarrels, doing too large 
a business for their capital, dull trade and low prices. It is 
thought that the suspension will be only temporary, and that an 
arrangement will be made with the creditors by which the busi- 
ness will be continued. The liabilities are not known exactly, 
but are stated to be about $700,000, a large part of which is on 
notes held principally by banks inthis city. The actual value of 
the assets has not yet been determined ; they are believed to be 
very large, the bulk of the assets being in mills and machinery 
at Paterson, N. J., where the firm runs three mills, employing as 
many as 1,000 operatives. According to a statement made by 
the firm, dated December 21, 1881, the assets at that time were 
valued at $1,639,922, while the liabilities were placed at $656,593, 
leaving a surplus of $983,328. The mills, machinery and real 
estate at Paterson were valued at over $1,000,000, and are freeand 
clear, As the greater part of their capital was invested therein, 
it left their working capital rather small for conducting such a 
vast business. The business was established many years ago 
by the father of Mr. Adams, who gradually increased it, becom- 
ing very successful, building up one of the largest establishments 
in that line. When he retired, his sons, R. and H. Adams, suc- 
ceeded to the business, but they soon disagreed, and then dis- 
sensions became so bitter that a dissolution of partnership 
ensued in March, 1879, when Henry Adams purchased his 
brother’s interest for $250,000, and continued to use the same 
firm style, the courts having decided in his favor as to the title. 
In November last he admitted as a partner Peter Horne, who 
had managed the silk department for the past five years, as a 
matter of business importance mainly, for he did not add any 
capital. A few weeks ago a portion of their business at Pat- 
erson was incorporated into a stock company under the laws of 
New Jersey, under the style of The Essex Mills, which is in- 
cluded in the assignment. An arrangement was also made with 
Mr, James Talcott to sell their goods on commission. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edward Butler assigned on the 1st 
inst. to Thomas H. Taylor, giving preferences for $3,075. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Abednego Dewes, manufacturer of 
steel dies, assigned on the st inst. in Brooklyn to James H. 
Greensward, giving preferences for $1,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Abraham Goldstein, coal, assigned on 
the 28th ult. to Joshua Kantrowitz, giving preferences to Jennie 
Goldstein $775; Joseph Epstein $525; Mendel Rosenthal $510 ; 
William Solomon $234; Mr. Clark $175; Epstein & Kantro- 
witz $193 ; Joseph Solomon $150; total $2,562. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Meier & Dickerson, leather, assigned 
on the goth ult. to Cyrus H. Chatfield, giving preferences for 
$7,174, of which $5,000 was to S. A. & J. J. Dickerson for 
money loaned when the assignors started in business as a firm 
in October, 1878. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Mills & Walton, 
bedding, show liabilities $2,012; nominal assets $1,041 ; actual 
assets $593. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Gustav Range, 
cabinetmaker, show liabilities $2,908; nominal assets $2,914; 
actual assets $1,596. 

* NEW YORK CITY.—Thomas S. Stretton, encaustic tiles, 
assigned on the 26th ult. to Edward J, Leigh, 
4 


offer 25 cents in indorsed notes. 
assets $6,839 ; actual assets $4,625. 


recently suspended, have been reorganized as The W. J. Wilcox 


Company. W. A. Cole has been chosen president, Robert 
Stobo vice-president, and S, E. Hickox secretary and treasurer. 


has assigned. 


promising at so cents. 
one half that amount, mainly derived from his father's estate. 


signed on the 30th ult. to James H. Andrews. 


failed. Judgment for $989 was entered against him. 


fectioners, have assigned to E, C. Hockney. 
assets $500. 


cotton goods, has failed, and is reported to have confessed judg- 
ment for $20,000. The company was incorporated a few years 
ago, with a capital of $100,000, with T. C. Oakman president, and 
the goods were sold in Philadelphia. 


compromise at 25 cents. 


assigned to Charles B. Wilby. They had been in business 
about five years. 


hands of the sheriff on execution for $799. 


W. Allshouse & Co., oil refiners, in favor of J. N. Craft, trustee, 
and execution has been issued. 


closed by the sheriff on judgment for $500. 
out by the sheriff on the 28th ult. 


on the agth ult. 
part of which is to customers and depositors, though they 
owed something in the Board, as about 5,000 shares were sold 
for their account. 
and are said to own the building they occupy, though it is 
considerably mortgaged, 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
SPOKANE FALLS.—H. Still, saloon, has been attached, 
and his insurance money has been garnisheed by Braun- 
schweiger & Bumstead, of San Francisco, for a claim of $539. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


LOWELL,.—C. A. Gwinn, general store, has assigned to 
Edward Gwinn. Liabilities $2,500; nominal assets about $4,000. 


MANITOBA. 


RAT PORTAGE.—Gadbois & Clark, dry goods, have failed. 
WINNIPEG.—J. S. Haggart, hotel, has failed and is out of 


business. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
ST. JOHN.—Robert Marshall, insurance broker, has as- 
signed to Magnus Sabiston all his property for $10,600, on 
account of losses in building operations and other outside 


matters. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
WESTVILLE.—David Calder & Co., general store, have 
failed. Liabilities $850; assets merely nominal. 
WOLFVILLE.—Alfred K. Barss, grocer, has assigned. 
YARMOUTH.—Thomas B. Layers, peddler, who recently 
assigned, owes $1,300; assets merely nominal. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

ARNPRIOR.—Theassignment published on the rgth ult. of J. 
D. Thompson, general store, was made by James Thompson. 

CHESLEY.—G. H. Tomlinson is in the hands of the sheriff. 

GENEVA,.—Campbell & Lindsay, blacksmiths, have failed. 

METCALFE.—W. E. Campbell, general store, has com- 
promised at so cents cash. 

TORONTO.—Ardagh & Meredith, gents’ furnishing goods, 
have assigned. 

TRENTON.—Isaae Nelson, grocer, has sold out and is un- 
able to pay in full, 

WATERFORD.—A. M. Rice, general store, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL.—Mrs. Doherty, fancy goods, was unable to 
meet her engagements, and is reported to have assigned. 

MONTREAL.—A. A. Normandin, grocer, has compromised 
with his creditors and gone out of business. 

MONTREAL.—The Berthier Beet Root Sugar Factory was 
sold by the sheriff on the 3oth ult. for $76,000, It is said to 
have cost $300, 000. 


NEW YORK CITY.—W. & J. Strusz, shoe manufacturers, 
Liabilities $8,905 ; nominal 


NEW YORK CITY.—W. J. Wilcox & Co., lard refiners, who 


ROCHESTER.—Martin V. Beemer, gents’ furnishing goods, 


SCHAGHTICOKE.—W. W. Bryant, general store, is com- 
Liabillties about $1,500; assets about 


SYRACUSE.—Andrews & Sitterly, grocers and market, as- 


SYRACUSE.—Milan C. Bennett, groceries and meats, has 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DURHAM.—Hollingsworth & Mansfield, grocers and con- 
Liabilities $600 ; 


HOPE MILLS.—The Rockfish Manufacturing Company, 


MURFREESBORO.—J. H. Flythe, general store, offers to 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI.—Kingsbury & Co., sewing machines, have 


DUNGANNON.—Dennis Speidel, shoes, has failed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADDOCK’S.—Farrar Brothers, general store, are in the 


FRANKLIN.—Judgment for $25,000 has been entered against 


LITITZ.—A. B. Reidenbach, boots and shoes, has been 
PHILADELPHIA.—Daniel Casey & Co., saloon, were sold 


PHILADELPHIA.—W. H. Loyd & Co., bankers, suspended 
The liabilities are about $150,000, the principal 








INSURANCE. 


They had been in business several years, 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mercer & Brother, grocers, have been 
sold out by the constable. 

PHILADELPHIA.—J. S. Richardson, saloon, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Schaufler, brewer, was not 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff, as published on the 26th 
ult. The item referred to Charles Schauflee, saloon. 

PITTSBURGH.—Latschaw & Co., brick manufacturers, 
were levied upon by the constable, and their stock advertised 
for sale. 

PITTSBURGH.—The stock of The United States Iron and 
Tin Plate Company has been sold by the sheriff, and the plant 
is advertised at sheriff’s sale on the qth inst., at the suit of J. 
H. Demmler, who carried the concern for some time. The gen- 
eral creditors, it is said, will be paid in full. 

WEST.CHESTER.—Judgments amounting to $15,872 have 
been entered against L. W. G. Hayden, coal, and executions 
issued for $8,872. He is reported to have left town. 

YORK.—George C. White, furniture, has assigned to T. K. 


INCORPORATED 1794. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Asserts, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, “$6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP, - 3,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


White y 
= CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 
RHODE ISLAND. resident. 2d Vice-Pres. 
CENTRAL FALLS.—Minchin & Co., manufacturers of | T- CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 


hosiery, have assigned. They claim the cause was lack of 
capital. On August 1 it was claimed that their books showed 
assets $15,703, and liabilities $3,100. This, however, did not 
include the commission house account. 

PROVIDENCE.—H. D. Kenney, grocer, has been attached 
for $500. 

PROVIDENCE.—William Maher, grocer, has been attached 
for $1,100 on two claims. 

PROVIDENCE.—At a meeting of the creditors of The 
Providence Tool Company, held on the 29th ult,, the committee 
reported that from the proceeds of the sale of the sewing 
machine property a dividend of 35 per cent. had been paid, 
reducing the determined debts of the company to about 
$585,000, to meet which there remains the up-town property 
complete, with surplus machinery, gun tools and gauges, rifles 
and rifle parts; also notes and accounts receivable amounting 
to about $60,000. Existing attachments will necessitate an 
assignment on September 18 to protect other than attaching 
creditors. The company had decided to make such an assign- 
ment, but the committee opposed it, and recommended that the 
company be allowed to carry on the business to liquidate affairs 
under the direction of a committee. The following committee 
was appointed : H. H. Thomas, Horatio Nightingale and A. E. 
Tenney, of Providence; John T. Coolidge, of Boston, and 
George N. Rice, of Worcester. 

PROVIDENCE. — William Urquhart, carpenter, has as- 
signed. He was attached in June for $5,000. 

WARREN.—Alfred Heon, grocer, has assigned. 


TEXAS. < 

ALBANY.—Charles G. Burnett, furniture, has been attached 
for $330. 

BELTON.—C. H. Bond & Co., general store, have assigned. 

GALVESTON.—Enrnest Brendlar, saloon, has been closed out 
under a chattel mortgage. 

SAN ANTONIO.—Louis Scheihagen, hardware, has sold 
out to his brother-in-law, A. Sartor, who claims to have paid 
$15,500 for the business, giving $4,000 cash and taking up notes 
to the amount of $11,500 for borrowed money, indorsed by Sartor. 
Scheihagen’s liabilities are placed at $10,000, and it is thought 
that the creditors may receive at least so cents. 

SHERMAN.—William Fife, grocer, has assigned. 


VERMONT. 


BARNET.—The liabilities of R. B. Gammell, general store, 
are about $800; assets very small. 


VIRGINIA. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE.—Christmas & Co., auctioneers, have 
been closed by the sheriff on attachments. 





YDELITY anor GASUALAY: CG. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


GASH CAPITAL cose ccc cece cece ccccsssccsccsceconcrce $250,000.co 
ASSETS Sas cA wr ibcEck ct mock tresses oc serer sence fies « 375,000.00 


DEPOSIT WITH NEW YorRK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS...........- a a 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 

ber of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
mds in Surrogates’ courts ; indemnity bonds’ to Sheriffs, and 
arantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
is state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Ws. M. RicHarps, President. JouN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 








RADSTREET PRESS. 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BRoaDWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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DWARD J. HAMMOND CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 Kitpy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 


RICE COMMISSION. 





AN TALMAGE’S 
SONS te CC. 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RCE. 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON, 
108 Bay STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH Peters St., NEW ORLEANS, 





PMG TGLAY aren Oly 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
yeh eh bs) 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 


\ JEW YORK BELTING 
7 AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEw York. 

JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








Tf bees TANT TO EVERY FAMILY, 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 
VERY FINE TEA. 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, err aide of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound oceere in order to intro- 
duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Address 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
RED Hook, DutTcnEss County, N. Y. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 
BRADLEY, KURTZ & CO. 


25 PEARL St., NEW YorRK. 








BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1882. 
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DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. te 
° o ae hi 
D. LUPHER, Berit? 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, _ 

Office with M.S. Nicnots&Co., “an 

N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON ‘STRE 


CHICAGO, ILI eee 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe 
cates on margins, being able to control large am 
at low rate of interest. 


foe) W. ARNOLD, 


yea 7 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM 
General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York.| No, 28 Broad Street, New 


UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICAT 

A SPECIALTY. oi get 
There never was a year that Certificates did not : 
or ter. , 























LD DOMINION ' 
STEAMSHIP-CO, 


OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
TEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 

Steamers leave RICHMOND, Sunday, Monda‘ 

Friday, as advertised, Leaving NORFOL and PORTS- 


MOUTH, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 
6Pp.M. Through connections to all points. 


A baer pai tk 


, Tuesday and 


ae 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 








PERI: 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WoRKs. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, 
Blacking Manufacturers, 


BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


Wi 

pais anys CO PJENRY M. CURTIS & co, 

ate mmonia, ’ ; 

Nitrate of Ammonia, BROKERS IN ; A 

Acip SORE AS I AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND PETROLEUM AN ees Prop 


ERTILIZING CHEMICALS, ; a 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. i 26 Beaver Street, New York. — 
Oil bought, sold and carried on m 


OFFICE ; No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
[IUINGSTON ROE, er 





UC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN pe 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODU 


23 William Street, New York 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold n 


Oil Refining, and | , United © 


Henry M Curr s. 





80 So, PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS. 
HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake $r., CuIcaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 


PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 














BLANK BOOKS, 


Ol ALP Ba Si 























Wai.) P. Bennetts ...cattctavsss see eae eee 94 Fifth avenue, 
DISTILLERS. 
ry 2) ’ : 
=), OSEPH GILLOTT’S JossS; IFinch'&'Gowre.. cee: (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
2 LEED. oF EN Ss FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. Wood street. 
Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. Kmiiio apie 3 area oes 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTIoN, 1878. FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves, 
GLASS 
PA TENS. Geo. A. Macheth & Co... s...0.cssesseeee Lead Glass Chimneys, 
7 IRON 
HOMAS D. STETSON, Writ Clark "& Cote rs eae Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies, 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, | Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c, 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
PR OFESSIONAL Eagle Paint & Varnish Works...................-. 'P. O. Box 30. 








IMBERLAND & CO., 
COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 
2 DUQUESNE Way, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Established 
par C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878, 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 


THE UNITED STATES, No 





16 Shoe and Leather i 


tos SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld'g. BOS 


TON, Mass. THE CELEBRATED 
{FOC hl aN. FIRE BRICK, 
For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required: 





YMAN & JACKSON, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 




















68 WASHINGTON STREET, ELSES ASTOR WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO, (Limited), 
* 5 ; WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., Pa. 
M* NOBLE & WHITE, AND 89 Woop St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Solicitors, : 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
( J W. MILLER, PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
e Attorney at Law, | 7 
MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS, Tenn, L CT URERS. 
wi OHN H. BIRD, DISTILLERS, 
Attorney and Counsellor, Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits. 
279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. 
HARP & ALLEMAN, ENGRAVING, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... et Le 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PERFORATED METALS, 











GMEPARD BARCLA Y, The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. -.292 & 294 State St. 
Attorney, SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. | £, W, Blatchford & Co, Chicago Shot Tower Co. 
JENRY S. BUNKER, 


Attorney at Law, 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, 


EJ CARSCALLEN, 


Barrister, Notary, &c. 


(er BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


WitoOU GET TRON Pipe 


TOLEDO, Onto. 














Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa, STEAM AND Gas Fittincs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c, 
] he sonael TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in sree Proctors 
iC., 


in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CHuRCH StTs., 
W. MULOCK, J. TILT, W. H. MILLER, 


Tue BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. a 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. s 

Financial and commercial news items. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 

8 CENTs. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


TORONTO, ONT, 
J. CROWTHER, JR 








EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2281 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes ; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators. Brewers’ work, Mi Iwrighting and 
all kinds of heavy work a specialty, Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired, 


SINGLE COPIES, 









































PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
52 Broap Sr., New York, anD O1L C 
Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase 


of these securities on margin, 
N. F. HiLton, 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, _ 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH np 
SENECA ST.,; BUFFALO, N. Y._ 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphi: 


ALTON, WHANN & CO, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at spats 7 ioe Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and ‘otash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year, All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck, 


Wi © 


TFs: A. McLAUGHLIN, Ta 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


BANKS MARKING COLLECTIONS|Orrice, Om Excuancr, O1L Cit ‘y 
AnSLEGLAL Lys : a 











V HOMME Se hCG pis hs 


<<) 

CANADA, be 

MON TREAT Ae aceve.ceeeees Exchange Bank of Canada. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 4 
COLORADO. Special attention given to the purchase and sale of cont 


for future delivery of OIL on margins. _ 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 





Fremont County Bank. 
.--Colorado National Bank, 
AGRON First National Bank, 


a 
CONNECTICUT. 


£0. W. DARR, 






= »da6 
FARTFOR DS cosannc etaied American National Bank. BROKER IN PETROLEUM é 
) 
GEORGIA. ett: 
¥, rf 
MACON... ee ee RF Lawton: OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLp’G, OIL | 1 
ILLINOIS. Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
CHICAGO 2.5 ass seven aenins Traders’ Bank. S 
JACKSON VILL Bere eee Central Ilhnois Banking and Sav ELORGE HEARD, vale 
ings Association, os ae 
~~ "99> Rae 
IOWA. ae 
BURLINGTON A. vonpkaeaciaw Merchants National Bank, PETRO LEUM BROKER, ‘how 
STORM LAK Snot cues: taop Buena Vista County Bank, : ‘x 
ede) | 
LOUISIANA. OIL CITY, PA. 7 
NEW ORLEANG............ Union National Bank. - 
YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 
MASSACHUSETTS, “" 
BOSONS. pee seers: Maverick National Bank. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, : 
MISSISSIPPI. oO ~ ie 
FFICE, DERRICK BUILDING 1th 
MERIDUANE: et, Mele: Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, : ats On ae 
Oil bought, d and carried on margins, — 
MISSOURI, it - 
KANSAS CITY........... -..Bank of Kansas City. H. DUFUR, ‘cae 
NEBRASKA, ‘BROKER IN PETROLEUM, — 
OAKLAND (Burt Co,)....... Watson Parrish. ows 
NEW YorK. OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, Fs 
ADDISON I Baldwin & C Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. _ ; 
ADBDEN Gee ee eaten iMetey henson Reference, First NaTionat BANK, OIL Crry, by pern 
HORNELISVILLE. "1 Phe Bank of Hornell r 
te .. The Bank of H lsville. . *. - 
ROCHESTER....... City Bank of Rochester, V. SELDEN, ie 
SYRACUSE isis cseneen de Third National Bank, . ¥ : ty ’ 
NEW JERSEY. Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
ME WARE. dante tice ccc ee The German National Bank of Le! 
the City of Newark, ete OIL CITY, PA. réa 
OHIO. OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARG 
CANTON) RU oe. G. D. Harter & Bro, 2 


Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, OBERT J. MOORHEAD, - 





Henry Wick & Co, 

PENNSYLVANIA. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
BREDFORIN?: tet ate: W. F. Correy. 5 
PHILADELPHIA ........... Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth OFFICE, EXCHANGE BuILDING, On Crry, P. J 

: st f. P| ¥ o é 

PITTSBURGH. Fifth National Bank, Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 
PITTSBU RGG wh. .ce eas Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH. 5 sesccecss Penn Bank. 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ee aieiemeeask R. E. Fraser, 
TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS...0. 0000000200277 peur Notional Bank. 
, TEXAS, 


Soci aoe City National Bank. 

-+-.Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
58 Bonner & Bonner. 

Se ee Waco National Bank, 


UTAH. 


GEORGETOWN 


At 


TUTTLE, MASTERS & G 
. Pig Iron and Iron Ore, | 


SALT LAKE CITY..... ....Deseret National Bank. 13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O, 
i. ep LF > 
ee ae ee ey 
‘4 de ~w = ; =" 
og ne 
——. ite _ 







_ NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
_ ZLYJENRY HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW, 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
* Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
‘ bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
___ at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 








BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1882. 





NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 


LEHMAN, DurR & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


f PEE BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TowN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. Neweass & Co. and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
/e EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special BE a aap ie regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 













» ' A. KENT & CO., 


* * No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
’ Cuicaco, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and _ Brokers in 
a: Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 
east 


ROBERT MOORE & CO., 





~ Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


___ Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 


. 





Gustavus C, Hopkins, 


- Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. 


Amos T. DwiGut, Special. 


Lor REINS, DWIGHT & CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
4 ~Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ian Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
a contracts. 








RoBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 
"a Crier TANNAAILE &° 'CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
? contracts, 


eG 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
; ARE & SCHROEDER, 

Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





= _ Louis Moyyjo, Jr. Louis Monyjo, Sr. 
a By eS PCV Oe JON wi, Oe Cos CLO 
y Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P, O, Box 2478. 


J L. Macautay. 

a ACAULAY & CO., 
; Commission Merchants, 

16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention erro to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
f for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A, J. MAcauLay. 


; By SHER, HOV Tis Ean COs 


Cotton Merchants, 


_ No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
nh CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


1s 
>) 





_  'WarrREN Ewen, Jr. 


a6 ee BROTHERS, 
‘COTTON BROKERS, 


_ Nos. 31 & 33 BRoap STREET, NEW York. 


Joun M. EwEn 


Henry Tuos, Coates. PIERSON C, ROYCE. 


re OALL LS. Gn CO. 


“ie COTTON, 
No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
uture contracts, 


: eae P. MARCH, 
COTTON BROKER, 
121 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 





,) 


! No. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 New STREET, NEW York. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 








Geo. H. KRAUSE. WILLIAM G. MarsH. 


nO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


2 WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WiLuiAM Street, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
ace LIVERPOOL, ENG, % NEW ORLEANS, LA, 








Wm. Mour. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER, 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YorRK. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 


V. Cle VER -&CO,, 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
* Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool, 





OHN C. GRAHAM & CoO., 
(Successors to R. M, WATERS & CO.,) 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEw York. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 138 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S, NICHOLS & CO., ComMIssION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
YTAS. O: CORN, & CO;, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


TELL VAD OSIM OVN ANS PU OKO ES 
: COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 

















BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


Gre TGA NER Lt CO}, 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





LAL LIND LE Veo 2l.O:, 

New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 
EDWARD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 

17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
N. Weecun os CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 


OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 


ao 


a 
S. D. FOSS. E, B, STRONG, yo > REYNOLDS. 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





OLN: Wee RUMSENs &) COs, 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND Ig.) 


PG RN TEOMA ETO oe ETO 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET,~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 


ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


G. McLAURY, & ~CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 








Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL 
W. E. McHENry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & €O., 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 








ee LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AN DEPROVISION'S, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
Special attention to speculative orders. 

New York CORRESPONDENTS : 

CRRLISS SCO, 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





Wo. G. CONKLING, CHESTER O, ANDREWS, 
Gees ANDREWS & CoO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), CHIcAGo, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 


Fae pees A. DRIVER & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, d 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Epwarb A, DRIVER, B. F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





ON CRI GHT ON Wo ~CO., 
Successors to Low BRoTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


Me WARD & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 
- Room 1o KENT BUILDING, 
153 -MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 





No. Tae, 


Aes CA DUELE GS CO., 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GEA UNS AN Do PROVISTONs; 
Nos. 93 & 95 FirinH AVENUE, 


ROOMS 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL. 





TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


H, S. Younc. 
VRE BROTHERS, 





F, I, Younc. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





R. HOWARD, 
° FoRMERLY OF N, M Howarp & Co,, 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 


ATWOOD VIOLETT, 





I, E, GLENNY. 
See CUVIOLETT; 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwYNN & Co., New York. ; 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





S. SMITH & BRO., 


COLTLONSBUSMERS; 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs, Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
acvances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpoo 


159 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Wm. M.Prict, - - -  -_ late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D, W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
ig Crs, RICE ~ 0 a) gee) eee ine of todd Pee & Co. 

ormerly Sec'y ‘reas. St. 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - ; Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


PEASE: MARMADUKE & C0O., 
Commission Merchants, 





No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL ST, ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


gz Ii 5¢. 


COTTON BUYER, 





BLACK, 


No. 24 SourTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





A FLEMING & CO., 
Fe: 


Cotton Buyers, 
No. 


303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 


ST, LOUIS, Mo, 





NORVELL, CAMFIELD & CO., 
Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST, LOUIS, Mo. 





N, CORONNA, 
CORONNA & SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
St. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, MIss. 


i . Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FourTH NAT'L BANK OF ST, Louls. 


B. N, CORONNA, 








TEXAS COMMISSION. 








G4LoMoNn & SIMMONS, 
COTTON BUYERS, 


FORT WORTH, Texas, 








MINERAL WOOL. 





/ LOA IY ENGR PN DRL ON O Le 
“16 CoRTLANDT STREET, NEW YorK. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING, 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 
WOOL, 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Selipeription, yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s, 6d 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


BRADSTREETS: 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 


WOOL, 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of ockitingh service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET'S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
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FINANCIAL. 





Rennie, PEABODY & COs 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTon. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
’ Ghcaekeend i! BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 


. ae = 
~ 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1882. 


FINANCIAL. RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 
ADDING H. AM, OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


McGREGOR & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


New special edition just published exclusiveiy tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00, 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 





Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


EF SHAW & BROTHERS, 
Securities. 


THe LARGEST TANNERS OF 
SOLE @LEATHER 
In the World, 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 








Wo. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. DayTon. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorRK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





aA S tn BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world, Make telegraphic transfers, 





P. K. Dickinson. JuLes E. BRuGIERE. H. C. DICKINSON, 


Spi CKINSON BROS. & BR UGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S, WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


LJOWARD. LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. YORK. 


5 WALL STREET, NEW 


T. W. WHITTEMORE, E. J. BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Wee TTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





Cie & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HACKLEY B. BACON, 
Laturop R. Bacon. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


ILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 


Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


MILts BLp’c, BRoAD St., NEW YorRK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. e 


Te Ot Eid DSC Oa, 
; STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEW YorK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at Hoffman House. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





fa VCE NE Sel ALL II ees 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (guitsic)» NEW YORK. 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 
° Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C, H, STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 
ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 








ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Tuos, A. VYSE. 


Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JouN CASSILs. 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 








1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 





UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU. 





ain oe aie HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Evinu C, MITCHELL, Gero. H, BROUWER, 
Geo. W. McGown, Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 
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And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69°'& 7i High Street, 
BOSTON. 


Tuos, A. VyYSsE, Jr. C. C. Broun. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Vi SB iO Wise Or epi OnCLiv., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 





Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 


WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 


No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





R. J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY, F, E. BALLARD, Established 1859. 





THE 


i pee & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


R Hi PARES, (& GO;; 
* Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S, NICHOLS, Chicago. H,. E, DILLINGHAM. 


G. WHITE. BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, | 
Etc., Ete, 


/é ed YO KO Oa BRASS JACK-CHAIN, 


Bankers and Brokers, FEDERAL St., BosToN. 


I 
Warehouses : 3 ae te NEW ties 
AKE OT, HICAGO, ILL, 
No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. a : : 


Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. Factories: 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 


Po LURNER VES CO.;5 
° Bankers and Brokers and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
, unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, P b 
7 pe te JEROME MARBLE, President, 


ts y rine on peste Exchanges. Investments made in 
onds and Guarantee! ares. Lists furnished upon application Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MASss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YorK,. 


by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 








Lewis C, NELSON. 


ELSON & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. Safe 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty. 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS. 


HEnry M, NoEL.. 
THE 


(G88 NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 





C. O. BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C. H. COLE, Casuter, 


THE 
(Pee COMPANY 
‘OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. » 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 


eee, FOLTER GS (COX 


BANKERS. 
DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, 


W. F. LAWRENCE, & 
WALTER Porter, i BOSTON. {W: D. Eyitors 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President, 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 
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LINEN THREAD. | 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling ts in U.S.) A, for) 
FINLAYsON, BousFiELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; 
FLAx MILLs, ton, B ~ 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - -_ BO! 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at C 
Exposition, 1879, "804 The Gold Medal Leather Exhibit 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc, ‘Adopt 
machine on exhibition at New Eng! anuf; x 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show th 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at P 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881, — 


[NONOTUCK SILK CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Nonotuck Machine Twist, 
Corticelli Spool Silk, ‘tow Ob 
Corticelli Button-hole Twis 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk 
Florence Knitting Sil 
Florence Etehin ; 
Florence Filling | 
Silk Hosiery, 


NONOTUCK SILK MI 
At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. "ee x 
ay 
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19 Mercer Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
18 Summer Street 
BOSTON, Mass. 
417 & 419 N. gs St. 


3 he et 
LOUIS, Mo. GLOVERSVI 


A ONE-DIP DYE! | 


ANADA EXTRACT 
ano DYE-WOOD WORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF SS 

A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! — 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers; 
For making 4 CKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Li 


Goods, JT S NO EQUAL, uci a PE, 
CLEAR, FAST Bh ick Witt BNE DIP, and 

eae 
Ling 


fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by 

material, These goods are in liquid form, w g 

the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each 
Price, ro cents per lb. ; 100 Ib. packages sent for trial 

price. Manufactured only by “ 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
Orricr, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass, 


AVES & POPPELE, 
1 haweqe 


Importers and : 

General Commission Merchants, 
WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTE RS, 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 
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Correspondence solicited. 


SJ Uk P... SOU 1 Fie 


Packers of ! 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, R 
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Slaughtering and 
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WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. 


ALL & CO., TELENS & 
5 CHAUNCY ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., 
BOSTON. PHILADE 


Yarn Commission Merchant 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexand 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, oshua M; Mi 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worst 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO 
Office, 8 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; 
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Worsted Spinners. ae 
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MILLS CO. (Limited.) 
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machine work, ru & 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A rather significant letter, alleged to have 
been written ‘‘ by one of the younger mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission,” was fur- 
nished the Sw yesterday morning by its 
Chicago correspondent. The letter found 
great fault with the manufacturers of the 
country for not lending the ‘‘moral sup- 
port of their faces and presence” at the 
meetings of the commission. The writer 
added that the manufacturers seem to 
think the commission was formed for them, 
and must now fight their battles unaided. 
‘The sessions at several cities were character- 
ized as farces, and it was stated in so many 
words that this neglect would be likely to 
lead to a minority report, thereby intimating 
what the nature of the majority report would 
be. This remarkable document ends with 
the statement that if the industrial public at 
Chicago do not lend the kind of moxal sup- 
port above referred to, the meeting there 
will be a failure and ‘‘a Waterloo for the 
protectionists.” 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, in his address at 
the opening of the Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair in Boston, this 
week, in touching upon some of the more 
prominent economic questions of the day, 


gave them suggestive treatment. The 
philosophy of the address is that of the 
orthodox school, regarding liberty of con- 
tract, freedom from legislative restraints, 
and economy of administrations, as the 
proper policy to be pursued by the state as 
the best mode of furthering abundant pro- 
duction and equitable distribution. The 
necessity of industrial education, technical 
instruction in the mechanic arts, is dwelt 
upon. Much is hoped from a wise recogni- 
tion of necessary economic conditions, and 
not much countenance is given by the 
speaker to the labor theories which would 
attempt to remove or radically modify those 
conditions by legislation. 





In Mr. Atkinson’s view the great benefit 
which attends the application of modern in- 
ventions to useful productions consists not 
in the accumulation of wealth, but in 
the general relief in the daily work of life 
which those inventions bring about. In 
opposition to much of the current opinion 
upon this topic, he suggests an economic 
basis for private property in land. He says 
that experience has demonstrated that land 
is a tool, the most productive use of which 
depends upon individual possession. He 
admits, however, the necessity at times of a 
resort to revolutionary changes when the 
right of possession has been abused. Mr. 
Atkinson estimates that the cost of each 
year’s subsistence is equal to at least nine- 
tenths of the annual product. One declara- 
tion of the speaker is of especial interest at 
the present juncture, namely, that under a 
condition of things where freedom of con- 
tract is not restricted by statute high wages 
will be found to be almost a necessary cor- 
relative of low cost of production. The at- 


| tainment by the laborer of a greater share 


of the product is shown to depend upon the 
exertion of more adequate skill. The ac- 
quirement of this skill it is the design of 
industrial education to promote. 


The annual session of the Social Science 
Association was begun, in Saratoga, on 
Monday last. President Wayland, in the 
opening address, pointed out that the 
public questions yet remaining unsettled 
lay chiefly within the domain of social 
science, and affected most nearly the moral 
and material interests of the nation. He 
instanced, among others, the issues yet 
agitated concerning the relations of capital 
and labor, national and municipal civil 
service reform, free trade and the tariff, tax- 
ation and temperance legislation. He con- 
gratulated the society that the public mind 
was disposed now as never before to give 
an independent and fearless consideration 
to the problems of social phenomena. His 
description of the activity of our modern 
“statesmen”? was anything but flattering 
to that class of ‘‘leaders” in the com- 
munity. ‘‘ Politics,’’ said the learned presi- 
dent, “‘is no longer treated as a science of 
government, but as the medium for con- 
trolling the national treasury, with party 
warfare degenerated into a scramble for 





office.” Secretary F. B. Sanborn, recount- 
ing the losses that science and letters had 
sustained during the year, said that no year 
since 1865 had been more fatal to high 
genius and distinguished merit in England 
and America than the one now closing. 
Some very interesting papers were read at 
the session, most of which, however, fell 
without the scope of this journal. 


Evidence seems to be abundant that an 
upward movement is to be made in the 
stock market. Gould, Keene, Vanderbilt 
and the lesser lights in the speculative firma- 
ment all unite in bulling operations, or at 
least they insist that they intend to, and it 
is certain that ‘‘insiders” have begun to 
buy. The transfer of the property of the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pool to Jay Gould 
has removed an incubus from the market 
which for a time threatened widespread dis- 
aster. Money has been made very easy, and 
the railroads are beginning to move the 
country’s immense crops. 


The London Economist, of August 26, in 
an article on the foreign trade of the United 
States, commenting upon the fact that while 
in 1881 the value of exports from this coun- 
try exceeded the value of the imports by 
£51,942,000, in the year ending in 1882, on 
the other hand, the excess of exports was 


only £5,145,000, is of opinion that the main, 


if not the sole, cause of this diminution was 
the deficiency in the harvest. The great 
influence which this circumstance must 
have had upon the trade situation is 
evident from the fact that over 80 per 
cent. of the total exports of this coun- 
try consisted of agricultural products. The 
great increase of imports is accounted for 
partly on the ground mentioned above— 
the deficiency of the harvest—and partly by 
the spirit of speculation, which was active 
in the autumn of last year. Both the de- 
crease in the exports and the increase in 
the imports mentioned above are regarded 
by the Economist as in a greater or less 
degree exceptional. It would not be at 
all surprising, in its opinion, if, instead 
of afurther growth of the imports, there 
should be a diminution in their volume 


during the year. ‘‘In a little while,” 
continues our contemporary, speaking 
Ole tues United) “States; “Swe” “shall 


surely see her exports again largely ex- 
ceeding her imports, which is the normal 
condition of American trade, for the United 
States, having borrowed an enormous 
amount of foreign capital, they have of 
necessity to provide a surplus of exports 
with which to make their annual interest 
payments.” And the prospect is regarded 
with satisfaction by the London journal, 
since it means abundant food supplies at 
low prices during the year, and because 
our prosperity is likely to react beneficially 
upon English industries. 


In respect to the influence of the trade 
movements referred to upon the money 
market, the Economist states the past ex- 





perience to have been that in the years in 
which the United States had a large excess 
of merchandise exports it took gold in part 
payment of the trade balance; but in those 
years when the excess of exports was small 
our shipments of commodities had to be sup- 
plemented by shipments of gold and silver. 
Our contemporary believes that the United 
States, in consequence of its large shipments 
of produce, has the power to subject Eng- 
land to a drain of her gold. It thinks that 
there will be no pressing necessity for an 
increase of our supply of the precious metal, 
but intimates that on account of a smaller 
surplus, consequent upon our excessive ex- 
penditure this year, the Treasury will not be 
able to give the market anything like the 
amount of assistance it has rendered here- 
tofore. The curtailment of Treasury pur- 
chases of bonds may make American banks 
more dependent upon imports of gold, and 
in case the English reserve of the metal 
should be drawn upon, higher rates for 
money would be a necessity. 





The situation in Egypt does not appear 
to have changed materially. The strength 
of Arabi’s position at Tel-el-Kebir, and the 
large force under his command, are the 
chief themes of the dispatches from the 
seat of war. The truth, or otherwise, of 
these statements will soon be decided, as 
both sides are drawing closer; some out- 
post skirmishes having already occurred. 
The British army is on the point of ad- 
vancing toward Tel-el-Kebir, Zagazig and 
Cairo. The delay in the forward move- 
ment of the troops was said to have been on 
account of imperfect commissariat arrange- 
ments. This statement deserves credence 
to some extent, though the question of 
reinforcements had probably much to do 
with the delay, as is admitted by a later 
dispatch. The Indian cavalry contingent 
from Suez has joined the main advanced 
body at Kassassin, where there are now 
about 15,000 men and 50 guns. 





The military convention between Eng- 
land and Turkey is ready to be signed by 
the representatives of those powers, and 
the Sultan has ordered 6,000 men to embark 
at Suda Bay for Port Said. 
assisted by Valentine Baker Pacha, will be 


Dervisch Pacha, 


the nominal leader and General Wolseley 
the actual commander. Lord Dufferin is 
displeased, it is said, at the Sultan’s procla- 
mation against Arabi, which only says the 
Egyptian leader ‘‘deserves to be called a 
rebel,” but does not in terms proclaim him 
one. This is, perhaps, as great a distance 
as it will be possible to persuade the Sultan 
to go in this direction. A rumor, which 
gains ground, says that England and Tur- 
key have made a secret treaty, with Russia’s 
assent, relative to the ultimate organization 
of Egypt, but no details are given. It is 
also stated that the British seaport at Aden 
is to be strengthened immediately. The 
trouble on the Turko-Greek frontier is not 
yet settled, but an armistice has been con- 
cluded, pending negotiations, 
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THE AUGUST COZION 


REPORT. 


Our cotton report for August is based 
on 742 replies from 518 out of the 642 
counties in the cotton belt which cultivate 
500 acres each. In procuring this report 
the aim has been to look more closely to 
the general trustworthiness of correspond- 
ents, and the advantages of each in learning 
the condition of the particular county, than 
to the number of replies. The counties 
reported represent 88 per cent. of the 
cotton regions. 

The table below is self-explanatory, when 
it is borne in mind that the figures relate to 
the number of replies and their particular 
significance as indicated : 
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The crop has been injured by the excessive 
rains which have fallen throughout the south. 
Continuing clear and dry weather from 


this on is necessary to insure an average | 


crop. Blooming and fruiting have been re- 
tarded, and at this writing the signs continue 
generally unfavorable. The telegraphic 
advices to BRADSTREET’S yesterday were 
indicative of an improvement 
Carolina and Louisiana, and somewhat in 
Alabama, but in the remaining cotton states. 
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the situation is still forbidding. Reports 
are given from Austin, Brenham, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Galveston, Houston, Marshall, 
Terrell and Sherman, Tex. From all of 
them, except Marshall, continued excessive 
rain is reported. The situation in Texas, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Georgia, must be regarded as seriously 
critical. An abundant growth of plant has 
beensecured, but, as indicated, clear and dry 
weather for the ensuing month is absolutely 
essential to the maturity of the crop. At 
date of our last report it was certain that 
forcing weather had effected a good deal in 
making up for the backward spring. The 
August weather has now had the opposite 
effect, and the crop generally throughout 
the south is from two to three weeks late. 
As hundreds of our correspondents point 
out, an early frost would go far to cut the 
yield very short. Owing to the critical 
condition of the crop it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to generalize the situa- 


tion, but it may be said that while 
a month ago serious injury was only 
threatened, considerable injury has now 


been done, with exceptional weather essen- 
tial to insure an average crop. The weather 
reports for the next few weeks will now be- 
come of the greatest interest. At the same 
time it should be noted that the present 
growth of plant is a favorable condition 
for a large yield, provided the weather 
should be clear and dry into the late 
autumn. It is thought that the heavy 
growth of plant has done much to make 
up for the bad stand secured by reason of 
the backward spring. 


THE EDISON ENTERPRISE. 


The public have finally an opportunity of 
judging of the feasibility of incandescent 
electric lighting upon a large scale, and of 
its ability to meet as readily as gas the 
requirements of general indoor lighting. 
Part of the first station of the Edison Com- 
pany of this city is now finished, and light- 
ing was begun the first of the week. This 
station, when completed, will be provided 
with twelve steam dynamos of a normal 
capacity of 125 and a maximum capacity of 
200 horse-power, which will be able to sup- 
port from 16,000 to 18,000 sixteen-candle 
lamps. At present but one of the buildings 
constituting the station of this district has 
been fitted up. This contains six steam 
dynamos of the above size, with the requi- 
site boilers and all the electrical appur- 
tenances necessary to a complete working 
station. 

The New York public is probably pretty 
generally familiar with the character and 
quality of the light, as opportunity has been 
given for more than a year of seeing it in 
operation at the headquarters of the com- 
pany on Fifth avenue. It is sufficient to say 
of the light as supplied in this first district 
that it is fully up to that shown at the above 
establishment, and that Mr. Edison’s confi- 
dence in the practicability of furnishing the 
light on a commercial scale seems to be 
thoroughly justified by these first results. 
Longer trial and experience in managing 
the machinery to meet the varying require- 
ments for light will but render this more 
evident. The brief experience in lighting 
this district clearly shows, we think, that 
this light isa thoroughly good substitute for 
gas so far as the quality of the light is con- 
cerned, while in freedom trom heating effects 
and the discharge of deleterious gases it is 
confessedly superior. The question of cost 
is yet to be worked out, but we have, in a 





former issue of this journal, given reasons 
for thinking that in this important particular 
it will not be found wanting. Of the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise Mr. Edison has 
undertaken and brought to what may be 
fairly termed a successful issue only those 
conversant with the difficulties in the way 
can form an adequate idea. And no one, 
we think, whose knowledge enables him to 
rightly appreciate these difficulties can with- 
hold his admiration of the patient and per- 
severing labor which has wrought out the 
present results in the teeth of continued 
opposition. 

Some comprehension of the magnitude of 
the enterprise—both on its experimental 
side and on the practical one of getting a 
plant ready to furnish the light on a large 
scale— would have saved many persons 
from the impatience manifested by them 
—especially that part of the press which 
has made merry over what it was pleased 
to regard as Edison’s interminable delay. 
Between a satisfactory lamp shown in a 
laboratory and a completed installation of 
a plant to furnish a steady current to a 
great number of lamps there is a very wide 
gap, and this gap had to be filled. All the 
details of a complete system had to be 
worked out, and after this was done every- 
thing had to be made from the raw mate- 
rial. The dynamos, the engines, the street 
conductors, the lamps, had all to be made 
and tested, and then the plant had to be 
put in place, the street mains laid and the 
premises of consumers wired. All this had 
to be done without previous experience in 
such constructions as a guide, so that a 
work which with it would have been a for- 
midable one, without it became one of very 
great magnitude. So far, then, from the 
Edison enterprise having been one of end- 
less delay, it seems to us that it has really 
been expeditiously advanced, as a_ brief 
résumé of the undertaking will clearly 
show. 

Mr. Edison began his experiments upon 
incandescent lighting in October, 1878, 
shortly after the formation of the company 
which now controls his system. After ex- 
perimenting for a considerable time with 
platinum and iridium, and devising lamps 
having regulators to prevent the fusion of 
these metals, he finally, in December, 1879, 
produced his carbon filament lamp, which, 
in its improved form, is the one he now 
uses. This lamp was perfected sufficiently 
in January, 1881, to warrant beginning 
work upon its commercial introduction, and 
accordingly operations were begun by the 
subsidiary company, which controls the sys- 
tem for this city, shortly afterwards. Dur- 
ing the year 1880 not only was the lamp 
perfected by Mr. Edison, but all the details 
of a complete system were worked out and 
experimented with. A machine of a size 
beyond any previously constructed was 
designed, a meter made, and the street 
conductors and boxes settled upon. By 
February, 1881, the experimental work was 
substantially complete, and the work of pre- 
paring the New York Company’s first dis- 
trict begun. As stated above, this work 
was beset with peculiar difficulties. There 
was nothing ready at hand — everything | ‘ 
had to be constructed. In order to build 
the dynamos a factory had to be taken and 
properly equipped with machinery before 
the work of construction could proceed. 
This was done in March, and by July the 
first of the huge steam dynamos—that 
sent to the Paris Exposition—was finished. 
Inexperienced labor had to be contended 
with in many of the operations, and, while 








the progress was on this account necessarily 
slow in various directions, the result shows 
that it was very sure. : 

Along with the grumbling over the ex- 
cessive slowness of the progress of the 
enterprise, there have been, trom time to 
time, intimations that on its financial side it | 
was a stock-jobbing rather than a real com- 
mercial enterprise. The facts in the case 
bear out these assertions as little as those in” 
regard to the alleged delays. The parent 
company was organized in October, 1878, 
with a capital of $300,000, which has been — 
twice increased until it is now $700,000. 
During the temporary excitement at the © 
time of Mr. Edison’s first exhibition of a 
successful carbon lamp, this stock rose as 
high as $5,000 a share, but there were no 
dealings in it at that figure, and there have © 
been very’ few at any figure, as fully 90 per 
cent. of the stock is still held by the original 
investors. The illuminating company of 
New York city, a licensee of the parent 
company, was formed in December, 1880, 
after Mr. Edison’s work was substantially 
complete, with a capital of $1,000,000. 
This was mainly taken by the stockholders 
of the parent company, and is still so held. 
The isolated company which has the license 
for furnishing separate plants for factories,. 
country seats, etc., was formed November, 
1881, with a capital stock of $500,000, 85 
per cent. of which has been called in. This _ 
stock is also still largely held by the original 
investors. In perfecting the organization 
for the manufacture of the various elements 
of the complete system, various sub-com- 
panies have been formed as the most feasible 
means of getting the work expeditiously and 
thoroughly done. The lamps, for instance, 
are made bya company devoted exclusively 
to this work, the conductors by another, — 
and the machines by still another, while 
arrangements have been made with an 
electric manufacturing firm to supply the 
various house fixtures. Various subsidiary 
companies have been formed in different 
parts of this country and abroad, to furnish 
the light to the consumer. These will 
begin active operations as soon as experi- 
ence with the first station of the New 
York Company shall have indicated the 
exact lines along which future work must 
proceed. 


A NEW ENGLAND VIEW OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE QUESTION. 


A discouraging view of the prospects for 
a reform in the civil service under our 
present system of government is presented 
in an article by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, of ‘ae 
Boston, in the /nternational Review for 7 
September. The writer thinks “that no- 
amount of undirected public opinion will — 
be of any avail in attaining the result 
desired ;” that ‘‘the abuse is bound up in — 
every fiber with the present methods of 
carrying on our government,” and “ that if 
the offices were wholly withdrawn from 
politics by civil service reform the gap 
would be at once filled up with the use of © 
money.” The obvious reply is that there i” 
is no effort, so far as we can see, to attain a 
reform in civil service methods by means of ¥ 

‘undirected public opinion.” So far is this _ 
from being the case, that those having the 
movement in charge have entered upon a 
vigorous and intelligent propaganda to the 
end that public opinion may be directed 
and educated, even, if necessary, to the. 
point of enforcing a compliance with the 
demand for reform. To this end civil ser- 
vice reform associations are organizing, and — 
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with the view of informing the public judg- 
ment. If by the declaration that the abuse 
is bound up with our present methods of 
carrying on our government Mr. Bradford 
means that the working of the party ma- 
chinery of to-day is intimately connected 
with the ‘‘spoils system” of ‘rotation in 
office,” he is quite right, and the manifest 
conclusion is that the abolition of the bane- 
ful system would bring with it the eagerly 
desired reform in party methods. If, on 
the other hand, we are to understand by 
the phrase ‘‘ present methods of carrying 
on our government” the system of organi- 
zation of the government itself, his state- 
ment is open to serious and, we believe, 
successful dispute. The declaration that in 
case of a withdrawal of the offices from 
politics by the adoption of reform measures 
“the gap would be filled up with the use 


_ of money,” is a conjectural foreboding 


which, without any sufficient reason, con- 
templates the utter perversion of public 
spirit and the ruin of the republic. It 
would frighten us from the attainment of at 
least a partial good by conjuring up the fear 
of a hopeless future lying beyond. 
We cannot take such a desponding view 
regarding this movement. The people of 
the United States are face to face with a well 
defined evil of large proportions. The 
comparatively recent origin of the perni- 
cious doctrine at the basis of this abuse 
demonstrates that it is not one bound up 
with our system of polity, but the product 
of extraneous causes. The warnings of 
distinguished statesmen against the ten- 
dency of the now odious ‘‘spoils system” 
are among the common-places of American 
history. That system is a revival of the 
Roman pro-consular machinery which gave 
the fairest provinces of the republic to be 
plundered by needy and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians. In principle it does not differ from 
the Asiatic method of government by satraps 
and pachas. It poisons the public mind, 
because it familiarizes the conception of 
office as a lucrative possession instead of a 
trust clothed with duties and responsibilities. 
It makes of the needy, the corrupt and the 
shiftless a Praetorian band, who barter their 
shares of the collective sovereignty in ex- 
change for pickings from the public purse. 
It substitutes for public spirit and laudable 
ambition a keen and thrifty commercial 
interest. It imposes wasteful and unintelli- 
gent methods of administration upon the 
country. Public opinion in a conservative 
country like the United States is slow in 
- forming and massing itself into a force with 
strength to destroy an abuse. But for that 
very reason it is the more powerful when 
deeply stirred and when its full strength is 
directed against a well defined point of 
attack. 

This question of civil service reform has 
a peculiar interest for the man of business, 
because he is deeply concerned in a skillful 
administration of government affairs. It 
appeals to his appreciation of economy and 
skill in public matters. It must meet his 
sympathy and active support, because the 
triumph of the idea will result in the intro- 
duction of improved business methods into 
the public service. It will better secure to 
the people officers possessing that facility 
and skill which are only born of experience. 
It will have an elevating effect upon the 
civil service itself, because of the fact that 
a career in that direction will be possible. 
It will correct the greedy scramble for place 
which renders the quadrennial election such 
a distraction to the business interests of the 
country, and at times a menace to its peace. 
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It seems to us inconceivable that the 
people of the United States, having once 
had the facts on both sides of this question 
clearly and cogently presented, shall fail to 
discern where their interest lies. To think 


otherwise would be indeed to despair of the 


republic, which rests ultimately upon public 
opinion. This we are not yet prepared to 
do. Again, when the events of the past 
forty years in the United States are recalled 
it seems impossible that public opinion once 
thoroughly aroused can be balked of its 
aim. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The returns of the foreign commerce of 
the United States are completed for the 
twelve months which ended one month later 
than the fiscal year. ‘The result is no better 
than it was at the end of the fiscal year. 
There has been an active movement in the 
export both of cotton and of grain since the 
fiscal year ended, but the conditions have 
not materially changed. The balance is 
still much against the United States. This 
condition, which may be said to have begun 
in October, 1881, continued in an almost 
constantly increasing scale until June of 
this year,.when there was some improve- 
ment, the fiscal year ending with a better 
promise. But the adverse balance for the 
first month of the new fiscal year reached 
$13,404,662, which is a larger increase 
than since the tide turned. For the twelve 
months from August 1, 1881, to July 31, 
1882, the increase in the value of imports 
of merchandise to this country, as com- 
pared with the preceding twelve months, 
was as follows: 










1881. Increase. 
August... $5,466,230 
Septembe 2,485,151 
October... 4,964,945 
November. . 9,548,880 
PPSCETOED ccs ere orehi neinseh fc tiatet usta cclnGrcle sisiociete 9,961,917 

1882. aie 

MBLUBN YT tartar ote aaa tonaiak Toisas siotlale weiss aie above vey 11,671,3' 
eae Ab x 11,067,433 
March ..... 7,894, 127 
Fes 3 Ube ces 7,181,553 

ES ere tocdn 12,846,307 
pene 3,768,840 

RUM eters anne Se acecntcle ay ietersictarrconctnine gatas a traterototd 13,404,662 

Total for twelve months ended July 31......... $00,261,911 


An aggregate increase of $100,261,911 
for the twelve months is striking. It is an 
average increase of $8,355,159 per month 
for the entire period. The last month is 
above the average, the excess of imports 
for July being $77,387,712. 

If from this the excess of exports of specie, 
$5,828,231, be deducted, it will be seen that 
the real balance of trade against us the first 
month of the new fiscal year is $5,559,481, 
but the adverse balance for July is greater 
than for any month of the calendar year, 
except March. In July, for instance, our 
imports of merchandise were $13,404,662 
greater, and our merchandise exports 
$8,593,986 less, than in the same month ot 
last year, a difference of $21,998,648. 
Allowing for the exports of specie, this bal- 
ance against us is reduced in July to 
$16,347,639. In July of last year there 
was an excess of exports of merchandise 
over imports of $10,610,936. The excess 
this year is in the contrary direction, the 
value of merchandise imported exceeding 
that of merchandise exported by $11,387,- 
TMP 

If the returns of the port of New York 
city for August are a fair index of the con- 
dition of the rest of the country, that month 
will not be a great improvement upon 
July. The excess of imports of merchandise 
over exports continued. The decrease in 
exports has come from the leading staples 
which are mainly exported, there being in 
fact a slight increase in the exportation of 
some minor articles, 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS AND PRICES. 

The importations of iron into the United States 
during the eleven fiscal years ended June 30, 1882, 
form a striking index to the general character of the 
business of the country during that period. The 
value of the same in 1872 reached the large total of 
$55,540,188, but 1873 expanded the sum to $59,308,- 
452. This year was the last of that era of excessive 
prosperity, and the collapse which so vitally affected 
all branches of trade was felt by the iron importers. 
The year 1874 recorded but $33,793,546 worth of 
foreign iron received, and from that time on to 1878 
the decline in imports of the same was marked, 
reaching a total of but $9,057,632 in the year last 
named, one-sixth of the total in 1872, and a smaller 
proportion as compared with 1873. The up-grade 
movement was recommenced in 1879 with a total 
importation of $9,447,148, and in 1880 the leap 
made was prodigious, the sum total amounting to 
$53,714,008. In 1881 the receipts were more mod- 
erate, being valued at but $46,475,747, and in the 
year ending June 30 last they were $51,437,633. 
The figures in detail, as reported by the Bureau of 
Statistics, at Washington, are as follows: 
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An examination of this table at the present time 


is of special interest, not alone because of the 
prominence which has been given to questions in- 
volving the existing or prospective tariff on the dif- 
ferent varieties of iron and steel; but quite as much 
with a view to determining to what extent certain 
grades of foreign iron and steel continue to come 
into the country despite the progress attained here 
by these great metal industries. It will be seen that 
some varieties of iron and steel have ceased to come 
from abroad except in smaller quantities. Ten of 
those named may be so classified. They are cast- 
ings, boiler iron, band, hoop and scroll, iron rails, 
sheet iron, cutlery, hardware, anchors, cables, chains, 
etc., machinery, fire-arms, files, saws and tools. 
The importations of castings last year, amount- 
ing to $91,588, were the largest during the whole 


period, but cannot even in that quantity be regarded’ 


as of special significance. Boiler iron imports, 
valued at $57,392 in 1872, ran down to $108, and 
last year had climbed back to $17,753. Band, hoop 


| rails, 
|. . co 
| in the columns of our imports of iron. 





and scroll iron imports eleven years ago ran a little 
over $500,000. In 1878, they were but $45, and in 
1880 had grown to nearly $750,000, Last year they 
amounted to but $59,640. Foreign iron rails have 
had a most preearious life here. In 1872 the im- 
ports of the same were $15,778,941; in 1873, $10,- 
541,036, and in 1874 less than $1,000,000. In 1877-78 
and 1379, there were none. ‘The next year's receipts 
of foreign iron rails were valued at $2,790,759, and 
in 1881 at $3,824,720. Last year they had receded 
again to $2,292,994. Foreign sheet iron has like- 
wise failed to cut any conspicuous figure here, rang- 
ing in value from $1,116,200 in 1872, to $85,784 in 
1878, and to $736,794 in 1882. Importations of for- 
eign hardware, though continuous, have steadily 
declined. The heaviest year was in 1873, when re- 
ceipts of the same were valued at $371,513. In 
188r the total value of hardware imported was 
$77,869, and last year $73,938. Anchors, cables 
and chains brought to the United States were 
valued at $675,184 in 1873, the largest amount for 
eleven years. The total was smallest in 1879, 
$55,332, after which it slowly increased, but in 
1882 the figures were $159,514. The importation 
of certain grades of foreign machinery has gone 
steadily on during the past decade, though the ag- 
gregate value of the same has not been large. The 
total in 1882, $2,027,840, is the largest during the 
period covered, the heaviest previous year's im- 
portations being in 1873, when the value was 
$1,693,966. The value of foreign fire-arms brought 
to this country was greater in 1882 than in any of 
the ten preceding years, though it aggregated but 
$1,498,910, or about four times the value of those 
imported in 1877, when smallest. The saws and 
tools imported in 1882 were valued at $29,892, 
larger than in any year since 1874, when the total 
was $48,210; the amount was lowest in 1880, a 
year of heavy iron and steel imports, $5,139. 

The list just given then may be fairly claimed to 
comprise imports of iron which do not, to any 
material extent, compete with home manufactures. 
Certain grades of heavy machinery from abroad are 
now and then ordered in the United States for 
special purposes, and there are a few varieties of 
fine hardware which find sale here almost, one 
might say, from habit rather than from any other 
reason. It is notorious that in the builders’ hard- 
ware and other extensive lines, American goods are 
ranked above those of competitors in such foreign 
markets as are favored with them. German and 
English firms are reported by our consuls to have 
borrowed American hardware trade-marks in South 
Africa and in other regions where the American 
makes are known and in demand. ‘The era of steel 
rails has ended any wide demand for foreign iron 
and the latter cannot long hold a place 
Castings, 
like special makes of machinery, call for a limited 
patronage, owing to circumstances which preclude 
the question of competition; and band, hoop or 
scroll iron may be disposed of by similar consider- 
ations. Thus, an order went abroad two weeks 
since for 8,000 tons of English hoop iron. Whether 
it was on account of special concessions in rates, or 
the stoppage of American mills owing to the strike, 
or urgency in demand which the home market could 
not meet, is unknown. But, as in carpets, orders 
will always go abroad to a limited extent, although 
the American industry, aided by a high tariff, has 
practically cut off imports of foreign make. Cutlery 
has maintained a position in our list of imports of 
moderate but respectable proportions. The value 
of imports of this class in 1873 was $2,234,355, in 
1877, $875,276, and in 1878, $1,161,382. From that 
date the value of foreign cutlery received has slightly 
increased, amounting to $1,861,676 in 1881, and 
$1,959,973 last year. Foreign files, a moderate 
importation, were heaviest in value in 1873, $770,986, 
and lowest in 1879; $91,719. Last year the value of 
those imported was $175,482, against $147,433 in 
1881. 

The importations, which have steadily decreased 
since 1873, or which have showed no sign of ex- 
panding to special competitive proportions, are as 
follows. The year of lightest imports, 1878, is in- 
cluded, thus giving: 




















COMPARISON OF SMALLER IMPORTS, 

1873. 1878. 1882. 
CastingS....-.0+-ssseesceeers $32,113 $6,015 $01,538 
Boiler iron: s-asienaiawe 4 55,030 108 17,753 
Band, hoop and scroll 846,973 45 59,640 
Tron railsssse cteredae cone: © TOSARO90 F ve ase ccs 2,292,994 
Sheet iron . 1,287,072 85,784 730,79. 

Hardware 371,518 92,602 73,93) 
Anchors, cables, chains ..... 675,184 87,514 159,514 
Machineryi..5..0c-+.005 0% os 1,693,96 628,667 2,027,840 
Fire-armsicsics cakes) stasis tv 822,119 333,297 1,498,910 
Saws and tools..... . 265,637 8,934 29,892 
Cutleeuisstccn cp cres 2,234,355 1,161,382 1,959,973 
pS AS toc one 770,95 125,448 175.482 
ROtAlc sa mence odes xsesk $19,505,989 $2,529,796 $9,124,268 


Imports of castings, machinery and fire-arms 
slightly increased during 1882 as compared with 
1873, though in the aggregate less than $1, 100,- 
ooo, The heaviest decline will be noticed in iron 
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rails, receipts of which dropped from $10,541,036 
in 1873 to 2,994 last year. This item alone 
accounts ir over $8,000,000 of the decline observed 
in the above—from $19,595,989 to $9,124,268, or 
$10,471,721. As to the totals in the tables given 
there remains another comparison to be drawn, 
between the imports in 1882, which have de- 
and those which have increased, as com- 
They are as follows: 


2.2) 


viz, ¢ 
creased, 
pared with 1881. 






















DECREASED IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS. 

1882. 1881. Decrease. 

Band, hoop and scroll.... $59,640 Sx 744 $289,1 
Troy FRM os oh cles cons sheds 292,994 24,720 1,531,72' 
Old and scrap iron. 25, Aare 608 3,016,683 
Fiardwart est. 25s ssecans 3.038 77,869 931 
Other manufactures...... 6, 026, 354 6,222,903 196,517 
Total decrease in IMPOTts........ eee cee ee sense $5,037,961 

INCREASED IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL, 
1882. 1881. Increase, 
PAS WOMy carps s tain sb ys $9,213,556 $8, 766,461 $447,095 
Castings...... 91,538 11,733 79,805 
Bar iron...5..+0¢ 3,159,499 2,507,058 651,841 
Boiler iron. .. 17,753 4,097 13,65 6 
Sheet iron 730,794 610,404 126,390 
Anchors, cables, etc..... 159,514 ae 50,714 
Machinery... s0%> cssiens 2,027,840 1,668,305, 359,535 
Firearms... 1,498, gio 1,166,360 332,550 
Steel ingots, 

and wire 13,341,052 6,218,453 7,122,599 
Steel rails 7+147,949 6,507,048 640,901 
Cutlery. 1,959,973 1,861,676 98,297 
yl : 175,482 147,433 28,049 
Saws and tools.......... 20,829 14,475 15,354 
Total increased imports in, TOSS Feats vt eN Dee sine Co's e $9,975,786 
Total decreased a aoe coe teen Ure Some 5) 037,961 
Net increase in value of imports........:.eceeeeeeeeee $4,037,825 


The list of imports of iron and steel and manu- 
factures thereof, which come to this country to cut 
into the total sales of the American manufacturer, is 
narrowed to the following Treasury Department 
steel ingots, sheets and wire; pig 
iron; bar iron; railroad bars or rails of steel, and 
‘other manufactures of iron and steel.”” With the 
exception of pig iron, which does not come here to 
compete, but for a special purpose in the prepara- 
tion of foundry iron, the kinds of iron and steel 
named above are all imported at competitive prices, 
and in spite of the enterprise and economy of 
American manufacturing processes, backed by the 
special tariff enjoyed by this industry. The values 
of imports of the same, inclusive of pig iron, in 
1882, as compared with those of the preceding year, 
was: 


classification : 


COMPETITIVE IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL, 












1881. 1882. 
Pig iron $8, 766, 461 $0,213,556 
Steel ingots, sheets and wi 6,218,453 13,341,052 
Bar iron... 2,507,058 3,159,499 
Railroad 1 rai -» 6,507,048 75147,949 
6,222,903 6,026,384 
EGNS -cciceas sn thre ee er eee ee $30,222,523 $38,888,440 


All of the above recorded a one increase during 
1882, except those known as ‘‘ other manufactures,” 
etc., which were a trifle less in value. But this can- 
not displace the item from the table of competitive 
iron and steel imports, as its total for 1882 is nearly 
three times that for 1877 and larger by $700,000 than 
that of 1872 

Very little English pig iron is brought to the 
United States, the majority of that imported being 
of the Scotch brands. Scotch pig is softer than 
American and more fluid, and when mixed with 
the American No, 2, for instance, will make an 
acceptable substitute for American No. 1. The 
fluctuations in prices at home and abroad of course 
tend to regulate the quantity imported, though it 
is generally stated that Scotch and other foreign pig 
importations must hereafter become less and less, 
inasmuch as American methods are succeeding in 
attaining, in the home article, the quality which has 
been sought by the mixture of foreign brands. To 
illustrate the competitive nature of Scotch raw iron, 
imported in the face of our own blast furnaces and 
the tariff, the following home quotations (August 
30), in each case compared with the price of Ameri- 
can grades corresponding, are given in coin value 
of the United States, reckoning £1 at $4.90: 





American pig. Scotch pig. English fig. 
No. 1 foundry.$26.5¢ Summerlee. ..$15.25 No. 1 foundry. $11.64 
No.2 "1 2450 Coltness...... 15.55 0.2 S$ 10.90 
Gray forge... 22.00 Glengarnock.. 14.10 Nou ao 10.78 





Eglinton..... a 13.35 No.4 forge... 10.53 
The foreign quotations are for Glasgow and the 
American for New York. Freight on pig iron from 
Glasgow for New York, for September, is about 
$1.84 per ton. On Coltness then, a first grade pig, 
the expense of bringing a ton to New York, includ- 
ing cost and freight, would be $17.39. A duty of 
$7 per ton, and perhaps 3oc. per ton for weigh- 
ing, would bring the expense of the importation to 
$24.69. This, with bankers’ commission and other 
minor expenses, will so swell the total as to leave 
but a dull market at $26.50, the current figure for 
Coltness in this city on the date given above. 
Bessemer blooms, used in the manufacture of steel 
rails, were originally classed under that section of 
the tariff which demanded of them 2% @3@3%c. 
per pound duty, according to size, besides ro per 
cent. ad valorem. This, however, constituted an 
absolutely prohibitive duty, and when the iron rail 


manufacturers found that by construing the tariff 


differently and obtaining foreign blooms by the pay- 
ment of 45 per cent, ad valorem tax they could make 































steel rails, they soon secured a Treasury decision 
to that effect. Steel blooms, therefore, which 
are quoted abroad at $23.28 f. 0. b. at shipping 
point, are selling at New York at between $36 and 
$37. This importation will account for a consider- 
able portion of the excess of imports of steel ingots, 
which increased so heavily from 1881 to 1882. 

The tariff on steel rails is 14 c. per pound, or $28 
per ton. They are quoted abroad at $25.73 @ $27.76. 
The price for the home product is but $49 @ $50, 
which would seem to prevent importations at above 
figures, with $28 for duty, besides freight. The 
demand for steel rails was so great in 1880, however, 
and especially in 1881, and-to the close of the last 
calendar year, that heavy orders from this side 
brought rebates and concessions, or were profitable 
because of late existing higher prices for American 
steel rails. Of late months the principal imports of 
foreign manufactured iron have comprised some 
bars, a moderate quantity of sheets, and a good many 
angles, tees and beams. These have come here at 
competitive prices, notwithstanding the so-called con- 
servative attitude of American iron manufacturers in 
the matter of prices. Some of the foreign brands of 
manufactured iron are, or have of late been cheaper, 
laid down in New York, than similar American 
grades, not alone because labor abroad costs less 
than at home, but undoubtedly because of a more 
economic juxtaposition of furnace, forge and mill to 
ore beds and coal mines. Some of the difference in 
prices between home and foreign irons has gone 
into American ore mines not to mention the freights 
to move from them to furnaces. 

Scrap iron, heretofore not particularized, comes 
to the United States to mix with Scotch pig and to 
remelt for castings. The demand for scrap, cast 
and wrought, always exists, and when supplies 
are light or the demand for products in which scrap 
enters increases, then more from abroad is rushed 
in here. In 1880 the old world was scoured for 
scrap for the American market, and all the fag ends 
from Egypt and India, old anchors and the like, 
were shipped to this country. The total value of 
the receipts that year was $13,304,513. The decline 
since then was about one-half in 1881, and a like 
reduction in 1882. ‘The steady proportions of ‘‘ other 
manufactures of iron and steel’ imported, entitle it 
to a rank among competitive foreign iron and steel 
products, the total value last year being, however, a 
trifle less than in 1881, when it was $6,222,903, 
against $7,227,801 in 1873. It should be said further, 
in relation to pig iron imports, that spiegeleisen, 
which is of value in the manufacture of steel, is 
entered under the head of pig. Spiegeleisen is ob- 
tained only in limited quantities in the United States. 
No tin plates (iron plates tinned) are manufactured 
in the United States, hence the importation of tin 
plates cannot be regarded as entering into a dis- 
cussion of the competition between the iron products 
of the old and new world. Owing to the war in 
Egypt. and a general increase in the foreign demand 
in Great Britain, and a like impulse from this side, 
late advices are to the effect that there is a general 
stiffening in values all around on the various grades 
of English manufactured iron. Meanwhile the 
statement has been made that the leading builder of 
oil tanks in Pennsylvania has gone to England to 
contract for tank iron under the heavy demand for 
the same. 


SOUTHERN PROGRESS RECORDED BY 
SOUTHERN FOURNALS. 

A number of our southern exchanges have come 
to hand with their dimensions noticeably increased. 
They are of even date, September 1, and bear 
unimpeachable testimony to the commercial and 
industrial progress of the regions tributary to 
Charleston, Savannah, Columbus (Ga.), Mobile, 
New Orleans and Galveston. The annual trade 
editions of leading southern journals are coming to 
be generally recognized as a popular and useful 
record of the material prosperity of that portion of 
the United States which, in an agricultural and to a 
certain extent an industrial sense, is attracting as 
much attention as the great grain states of the 
west. The reports of the Census and Agricultural 
Bureaus and the specially prepared magazine 
essays by eminent statisticians upon the develop- 
ment of the great south are not better calculated to 
indicate the actual progress achieved in a business 
sense than are these annual trade editions, with 
their pages of advertisements and column after 
column of descriptive, historical and_ statistical 
articles, 

The city of Charleston, S. C., records a very 
prosperous year's business in the columns of the 
News and Courier. In brief, it may be noted that 
while the estimated loss to South Carolinians in 
1881, due to short cotton and rice crops, is placed at 


ther, it is shown that the increased wheat, oats and 
corn crops represent $10,654,000 more than the 


placed at $74,839,904, against $71,211,000 in the 










$10,000, ooo, the crops this year warrant the belief 
that this damage will be fully repaired, And fur- 
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value of these cereals in 1881. The total value of 
Charleston's trade for the year ended August 31 is 


previous year. The quantity of phosphate rock 
manufactured has increased, and the receipts of 
rosin and spirits of turpentine also, In exports of 
lumber Charleston has more than doubled the 
total. The industrial side includes 138 factories, 
employing 4,356 persons, with an annual product 
valued at $8,116,568. Truck farming continues a 
prominent industry and is pursued’at great profit. 
The revival of trade began in the midsummer sea- 
son, and the good crop prospect has continued the 
improvement, so that the outlook is for a very pros- 
perous fall's business. 

The Savannah Morning News tells much the 
same story concerning the effect on the Georgia 
farmer of the past season’s crops. The favorable 
result in this instance is more especially due to the 
diversification of crops which is said to have de- 
cided the practice in that state for the future, owing 
to the gains made in not having to buy supplies 
from the north and west. The perfection of the 
great railway system centering at Savannah, the 
increase in the importance of that port as a shipping 
point direct to foreign lands, and a rapid growth as 
a leading naval stores market, are the salient features 
of the progress attained during the past year. 

The Columbus (Ga.) Zzguirer-Sun is fairly brist- 
ling with wood-cuts illustrative of prominent build- 
ings, and a view of the city itself. The tables of 
statistics relative to industries and commercial trans- 
actions are quite elaborate, and doubtless accurately 
set for the achievements in the departments named. 
We note a list of sixteen manufacturing enterprises, 
which is a good many for a city of but 22,000 or 
23,000 population. Seven of these are employed in 
manufacturing fabrics, of which six are consumers 
of 21,046 bales of cotton annually. ‘There are 2,912 
hands employed, and the capital invested amounts 
to $2,643,500. The orange trade, that in fertilizers, 
and the river business, have each been considerable, 
and the total value of the general business of Colum- 
bus is given at $11,435,273, against $11,278,645 in 
1880-81. - 

The Mobile Register discusses at length the cotton 
trade of that city during the past year, and points 
out that Mobile’s increasing importance is to a 
large extent due to that branch of business. Traffic 
in naval stores has augmented, lumber shipments 
have increased 75 per cent., vegetables 150 per 
cent., and coal from the Alabama coal fields 150 
per cent. 

In its review of the local trade of New Orleans, 
the Zimes-Democrat -of tltat city finds that while 
business in certain general departments will com- 
pare favorably with that of previous years, it has 
on the whole been disappointing. ‘This is said to 
be true, noi only of New Orleans, but of Louisiana 
generally, and to be due to spring floods, ‘‘ short 
crops and over-speculation."” Notable advances 
have been made, however, in the cotton trade of 
that port, in the handling of produce, in perfecting 
the systems of river and steam navigation, and in 
many of the industrial enterprises. The present 
outlook is said to be bright for a profitable business. 
No little stress is laid by the 7%mes-Democrat on the 
prospects for the development of an export trade 
with the West Indies, Mexico and Central America. 

The first page of the Galveston News of Septem- 
ber I contains a chart giving a graphic presentation 
of the comparative areas of the states and territories 
of the United States and countries of Europe. By 
omitting Russia from the list it gives Texas the first 
place in matter of area. The exhibit is an interest- 
ing one, and was probably prepared by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, by whom it is marked as copyrighted. 
The business of the port of Galveston is said to 
exceed anticipation. Magnificent crops are now 
maturing in Texas, and the largely-extended rail- 
way lines are expected to find full and remunerative 
employment. 


THE BRITISH DRINK BILL, 

The last number of the journal of the London 
Statistical Society contains an article by Mr. 
Stephen Bourne on the national expenditure for 
alcohol in the United Kingdom. By means of 
computations, the details of which we have not 
space to present, the writer arrives at the conclu- 
sion that one-tenth of the producing power of the 
country is devoted to the production and distribu- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. It appears that there 
are about 10,500,000 producers altogether; that of 
these nearly 39c,o0o are engaged in growing the 
grain which is ultimately converted into alcoholic 
liquor ; that nearly 600,000 people are engaged in 
the manufacturing and dispensing processes, and 





that over 200,000 are required to supply food and | *, It was reported that picking would t bee 





































































necessaries to those mentioned above as busied 
in manufacturing and dispensing, making in all 
a total of about 1,100,000 persons engaged in one 
way or another in the production and. dispensa-— 
tion of alcoholic liquor. From tables of mortality, — 
disease, pauperism and police expenditure, Mr. 
Bourne derives other figures which may be truly — 
termed startling. The experience of hospi - 
practitioners, it is said, supplies data for the state- 7 
ment that 7o per cent. of the patients owe | their 
presence to the use of alcohol. The expression of 
Chief Justice Coleridge is quoted that eight-tenths — iS 
of the crime brought to judicial notice is the imme-_ 
diate offspring of drink. It is calculated that. 75 
per cent. of persons supported at the public expense 
owe their position to this cause. Mr. Bourne, in 
estimating the expenditure of productive power 
resulting from the use of alcoholic drink, reckons it 
at nearly 900,000 persons, which, together with the 
former estimate of I,1co,ooo engaged in production, ~ 
makes a total of about 2,000,000 persons whose 
vitality is employed or destroyed by this business. 
The amount of individual expenditure on alcohol 
during late years has been variously reckoned at — 
from £100,090,000 to £127,000,000. The figures. 
given by Mr. Bourne are approximations only, an 
are admitted to be more or less arbitrary, but th 
are regarded by him as erring, where they 
rather on the side of moderation. Wats 
Professor Leone Levi in a discussion of Mr 
Bourne's paper, also reported in the journal, gave 
some figures which went to qualify the statements 
of the reader. He stated that a very large propor- : 
tion of alcoholic drinks might be regarded as ee 
perate, and a very small proportion as intemperate. 
The number of arrests for drunkenness he pointed - 
out could not reasonably be assumed to represent — 
different individuals, since the general experience > 
was that the same persons were taken up time after 
time. He also stated that the number of those who 
became lunatics or idiots from drink was only 12.6 | 
per cent, last year. Of the number taken up for 
minor offenses, 26 per cent. only were for drunken. 
ness. He called attention to the fact that drunken- | 
ness incites to crimes against the person, and that, 
nevertheless, 85 per cent. of offenses in England ~ 
were against property. In 1880, of deaths directly _ 
ascribed to drink, there were only 1,102 out of a _ 
total of 500,000 deaths. The question treated in 
the paper of Mr. Bourne is one of sharp 
significance, as is evidenced by recent political 
movements in different sections of the Uni 
States. It is one, too, upon which the p 
sions and the sentiments of people are easil 
aroused. It is on that account a matter upon 
which reliable and trustworthy figures will be 
eagerly welcomed, but the data accumulated seems 
to be as yet insufficient to justify a discussion of t 
question from a statistical standpoint. The prim 
difficulty is that, in regard to a very large porti 
the poverty and crime apparently resulting from 
temperance, liquor is only the immediate cause, t 
real cause being traceable to the seeds of disea 
and weakness imparted by previous generation 
Alcohol, from the point of view indicated, is an 
effect rather than a cause. We have a deal of faith 
in the collective judgment of men as made up ir 
communities and nations. So much so, indee 
that in spite of the figures above recited we should 
hesitate were it in our power to summarily cut ° 
even the drink bill of Great Britain. We belie “ve: 
that the true solution of the vexed liquor question, 
so far as one can be found, is to enter upon a wise 
and comprehensive scheme of regulation, to the end 
that the worse evils may be lessened. Some of th 
western states of the Union are entering upon 
prohibitory policy, in spite of the fact that, as sho 
by statistics, prohibition in Maine has failed to 
accomplish the results promised. It is feared that 
these western states will yet rue the day on whi h 
they decided to try to get rid of alcohol rather than 
to regulate its use. 
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THE COTTON REPORT IN DETAIL BY 
STATES. ae 

Below we give some interesting detail regarding 
the condition of cotton at the close of August, wil 
telegraphic advices to date: 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


North Carolina has 63 cotton counties, contain- 
ing over 500 acres each. Of these we have re-_ 
turns from 52 and a total of 62 replies. From 
the date of last report to the close of Au 


ents, 6 say fair, 7 poor, and 18 that it h 
been bad. The progress of blooming and fru 
ing is reported from fair to good. No in 
any account in North Carolina from either a 
pillars or boll worms had been discovered toA 
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eral by September 15 to 20. The general condition 
of the crop is reported very good by 4 corre- 
spondents in North Carolina, tg say good, 34 fair, 
“2 poor, and 3 bad. No more than the average 
injury from rust and shedding is reported. The 
complaint of too much rain in North Carolina is 


general, 
reports : 
From Autauga county: The cotton crop gen- 
erally developed rapidly up to the middle of this 
month, when a general rust seems to have come 
upon it, owing to excessive wet weather. 

From Franklin county: Cotton on good uplands, 
where worked, is very good indeed. On sandy 
lands, and where poorly cultivated, it is very poor. 
The weed is large, and where it is not too thick, it 
seems to be well bolled at bottom, with squares and 
blooms to the top; with favorable weather, and a 
late fall, the yield will be good. 

From Robeson county: Have had entirely too 

‘much rain since 1st inst., causing the plant to shed 
and run to weed, thereby causing almost a failure 
on the August crop. 

From Richmond county: During the month of 
August it has rained half of the time, causing the 
crop to take a vigorous growth, and instead of tak- 
ing on fruit it has been making weed and casting off 
the former. 

From Wayne county: In consequence of frequent 
rains the weed is large, but it is now fruiting well, 
and is blooming up to the top; some complaint from 
stiff lands of too vigorous growth and dense foliage. 

From Wayne county: The heaviest rains on 
record fell here from July 20 to August 18, and did 
great damage to the crop, which was up to that 
time very promising. 

From Wilson county: Our crop is about three 
weeks late, caused from having to plant twice last 
spring. Our farmers say that if we have a good 
season and a late fall we will have a good crop. 

Our telegraphic advices from North Carolina 
yesterday were as follows : 

From Charlotte, N. C.: Everything has been 
favorable this month, except that it was cool and 
rainy yesterday and is so to-day. 


We append memoranda from mail 


From Raleigh, N. C.: The weather since August |° 


- 28, except one day, has been fine. To-day is warm 
anddamp. Crops that are not grassy promise well. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is cooler, 
Cotton has been affected by too much rain in some 
localities, but is generally growing finely. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

South Carolina has 33 counties which grow 
cotton. In each of 32 counties more than 500 
acres of cotton are cultivated. We have returns 
from each of the 32 counties, the total of replies 
being 60. Thirty-one correspondents report the 
weather good since July 26, 10 say fair, Io poor, 
and 8 that it was bad. As regards blooming and 
fruiting, 24 replies report good progress, while 17 
say fair, 10 poor, and g bad. Caterpillars are re- 
ported in only one county of South Carolina, and 
there to only a slight extent. Theentire absence of 

_ boll worms, save in one county, is also reported. 
Twelve correspondents state that at the close of 
August picking was general in South Carolina; 41 
that it would become general from the rst to the 15th 
of September, while 4 state thatit would not be gen- 
eral before the middle of the month. Regarding the 
general condition of the crop at the close of August, 
I2 correspondents report very good, Ig say good, 25 
fair, 2 poor, and 2 bad. Complaints are numerous 

from South Carolina that more than the usual dam- 

age has resulted from rust and shedding. Thirty- 
one correspondents state that the injury from rust 
and shedding has been more than usual. The re- 
ports are agreed that there will be a large increase 
in yield over last year, provided the weather through 
September is favorable. The following statement 
from our Charleston correspondent summarizes the 
course of the crop year in South Carolina: ‘‘ The 
season has been generally favorable until within the 
last few days (of August), during which time we 
have had frequent and heavy rains. Should they 
continue it is feared the plant will suffer from rust 
and shedding.” 

We append additional memoranda from corres- 
pondents, selected with the view of showing varying 
opinion, so far as variance exists : 

From Abbeville county: Though blessed with 
fine, seasonable rains, the cotton plant is not so 
well formed as I have seen in years not near so pro- 
pitious. ‘The bolls do not cluster upon the limbs as 
I have often seen them do. I ascribe it all to the 
bad May. 

From Anderson county: Cotton prospects were 
never better, but nearly amonth later than last year. 
The weed is larger than ever known and well filled 
with fruit. If the crop now on the weed would 

- mature it would be double last year’s yield. * 
2 : 


From Barnwell county: The turnout of lint from 
the seed is greater than ever known at this season, 
being thirty-three to thirty-six pounds from one 
hundred pounds of seed cotton, showing a well 
matured staple. 

From Chester county: As anticipated in last 
report, the crop has very much improved. The 
weather has been seasonable and favorable for the 
development of the crop, although full ten days 
late. One more rain with a dry September and 
October will give us a very heavy crop. There is 
no more than the usual amount of rust, and no 
caterpillars or boll worms. 

From Darlington county: Cotton is not fruited in 
proportion to its size. Rust is more general than 
for many years past; lands that very seldom ever 
rust are rusted this year. 

From Edgefield county: There are no worms in 
this or adjacent counties. Damage is now resulting 
from the incessant daily rains, causing cotton that is 
open to rot; but the yield will double that of last 
year per acre. Crop is two weeks late. 

From Greenville county: We think the crop as 
good as 1880, except two weeks later, and three 
weeks later than 1881. 

From Hampton county: While the crop is 20 per 
cent. better than last year, it has fallen off from in- 
dication up to July 26. Too much rain has caused 
rust, which is now general, and the yield will not 
come up to expectation at time of last report. 

From Lexington county: The crop is fully three 
weeks later than last year. Picking retarded by 
rains. Rust is making its appearance, but too late 
to do much damage. 

From Marion county: First week in this month 
heavy rains set in for about two weeks, and some 
shedding followed, but the last ten days has been 
favorable and the present outlook is for an average 
yield. 

From Spartanburg county: Had too much rain 
since last report, causing grass to grow profusely. 
Bolls are small and shedding badly; with dry 
weather for September, will make a fair crop. 

From Union county: We think our crop is about 
the same as it was in 1880. 

From York county: We think the yield will be 
better than last year, but as compared with one 
month ago there is a marked deterioration in the 
promise of the crop. It is quite ten days later than 
last year. A fine fall and late frost will be necessary 
in order to prevent disappointment as to the ultimate 
yield. 

Our telegraphic advices from South Carolina, re- 
ceived yesterday, bring the condition of the weather 
and crop to date as follows : 

From Charleston, S. C.: Weather very unsettled. 
Too much rain. Rainfall August 9, 32/99; Septem- 
ber, 74/399. Raining hard to-day. 

From Newberry, S.C. : There has been too much 
rain during the past week. Increased complaints 
of rust are made. Picking is progressing slowly. 


GEORGIA. 

We have 123 replies from Georgia, representing 
96 out of the 119 counties, cultivating more than 500 
acres. Fifty correspondents report the weather gen- 
erally good up to August 28; Io say that it had 
been fair, 19 poor, and 4o bad. Fifty-one corre- 
spondents report good progress in blooming and 
fruiting, 33 say fair, 16 poor, and 1g bad. The state 
was practically free from the presence of caterpil- 
lars. Thirty-two correspondents report that the 
boll worm was doing slight damage. Only four re- 
ports speak of serious damage by boll worms. 
Thirty-four correspondents report picking general 
on August 28, while 64 state that it would not be 
general until from September ro to 15. Regarding 
the general condition of the crop in Georgia, 15 cor- 
respondents report it as very good at the close of 
August, 45 say good, 49 fair, 3 poor, and g bad. 
Fifty-four replies report more than the usual damage 
from rust and shedding. Complaints of too much 
rain are pretty general. We append memoranda 
by mail: 

From Floyd county: The plant is unusually large 
and well fruited. With favorable weather and a 
late frost the outturn will approximate that of two 
years ago, notwithstanding bad stands and decreased 
acreage. 

From Lee county: The prospect for a heavy cot- 
ton crop was never better until July1. The seasons 
up to that time were most propitious, but since have 
had too much rain, causing considerable damage 
from rust on all sandy lands. 

From McDuffie county: The crop will be injured 
by the rust. The ultimate yield in this section will 
be about the same as last year. 

From Madison county: The extreme wet weather 
causes some apprehension as to whether or not the 
cotton will open before frost. 

From Merriwether county: Cotton is at least 





twenty days later than last year. The weed is 
healthy and unusually large, caused by the rain 
during the last six weeks, but fruiting does not 
compare at all with the size of the weed. 

From Miller county: Our cotton crop about a 
month ago bid fair to make an abundant yield, but 
was cut off considerably by excessive rains. 

From Polk county: The weather has been too 
wet for cotton; almost incessant rains for four or 
five days, and lowland cotton is damaged. 

Following are our telegraphic advices from Geor- 
gia received yesterday : 

From Americus, Ga.: Since August 28 the 
weather has been very favorable generally, though 
we had a very hard rain this afternoon, which will 
damage cotton a great deal as the fields were white 
with it, large quantities being open and unpicked; 
wind accompanied the rain, which made it more 
damaging; otherwise prospects are most promising. 

From Atlanta, Ga.: The frequent rains have given 
rise to considerable complaint from the farmers, but 


‘the indications are favorable for a good cotton crop. 


From Augusta, Ga.: Since the 2oth of August 
the weather has been unfavorable for cotton; there 
has been too much rain in some sections, and the 
plant is rusting badly. The condition’ of the crop 
is not so good as was last reported. 

From Griffin, Ga.: The weather since the 28th 
af August has been very good for cotton. 

From La Grange, Ga.: The weather is cool. 
Cotton has been damaged by rains, worms and 
rust, and is opening slowly. 

Irom Perry, Ga.: The weather was favorable to 
the sth inst. Since then there has been too much 
rain. Early cotton is rusting badly. 


FLORIDA, 

We have 20 replies from 17 counties of Florida. 
Of these 5 report good weather, 2 fair, 3 poor, and 
to bad, since July 26. The correspondents are 
about evenly divided as to the progress of blooming 
and fruiting, the progress not being over fair at 
best. Neither caterpillars nor boll worms are re- 
ported as doing serious injury. It is reported 
that picking would become general by September ro. 
The general condition of the crop is reported very 
good by only r correspondent in Florida, 3 say good, 
12 fair, 2 poor, and 2 bad. © Fourteen correspondents 
report more than the usual damage by rust and 
shedding. We append the following memoranda 
received by mail from Florida: 

From Wakulla county: The rains from the 
middle of July have been almost incessant, causing 
the plant to shed its fruit badly. 

From Columbia county: Weare haying too much 
rain, which has a tendency to produce caterpillars 
and shedding of fruit. 

We received the following dispatch from Florida 
yesterday : 

From Madison, Fla. : The weather has been very 
favorable since August 28. 


ALABAMA. 

From Alabama we have 8z replies from 52 coun- 
ties. The weather from July 26 to the close of 
August is reported good by 12 correspondents, 13 
say fair, and 55 say bad. The progress of bloom- 
ing and fruiting is reported good by eat corre- 
spondents, while 21 say fair, 30 poor, and 6 bad, 
Caterpillars are reported by 2 correspondents, 
but the damage is trifling. The presence of boll 
worms is noted in 2r reports, but the damage up to 
the close of August was small. Picking is reported 
general by 13 correspondents, 41 that it would be 
general from September 1r to 15, while 9 state that 
it would not be general until after the middle of the 
month. As to the general condition of the crop in 
Alabama, 4 correspondents say very good, 15 say 
good, so say fair, 16 poor, and 4 bad. Forty-nine 
reports note more than the usual damage from rust 
and shedding. The following memorandum from 
our correspondent in Freestone county illustrates 
the general cotton situation in Alabama at the 
close of August: ‘‘Have had too much rain for the 
last ten days, and the skies are not yet clear. Many 
fear that material shedding of fruit will result. More 
than for any other season in memory does the ulti- 
mate yield depend on the weather of the fall months. 
With bright, warm fall and late frost, we will have 
good yield, probably better than average. Should 
opposite conditions prevail, crop will be very 
light. Began picking last year August 25 to 30; 
none open now (August 27), and there certainly 
will not be enough to make picking general before 
September 15. Some planters assert that picking 
will not be general before October 1.'' We append 
additional memoranda by mail: 

From Monroe county: We have had rain pretty 
generally throughout the county every day since 
the 26th ult. 

From Montgomery county: Prospects on tst 
August were very good, but we have had a large 


rainfall, and cotton is not doing as well as we hoped 
for. If rains continue the crop will be greatly 
damaged. 

From Shelby county: We have had an unusual 
wet season; the weed is large, and in most cases 
well fruited, but there is great danger of the lower 
bolls rotting. 

From Tuscaloosa county: Four weeks since I 
never saw such a prospect for cotton crop, but daily 
rains have changed the prospect at least 20 per 
cent. for the worse. 

From Washington county: The wet weather 
still continues. If it should turn off dry I fear 
cotton would shed. 

From Wilcox county: The cotton crop up to 
August I was unusually good. Since that time 
have had rain nearly every day. 

We received telegraphic advices from Alabama 
yesterday as follows: 

From Marion, Ala, : There has been fair weather 
since the rst; more favorable to the plant, which is 
opening rapidly. Picking is general. Worms are 
said to be appearing. 

From Opelika, Ala. : The weather during the past 
week has been favorable for cotton. Rust has dam- 
aged the crop here one-fourth. Cotton is opening 
rapidly. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The replies from Mississippi number 89 from 56 
counties out of 70 counties raising over 500 acres of 
cotton each. Nineteen correspondents report the 
weather favorable from July 26, 11 say fair, 14 poor, 
and 4o bad. Thirty-seven reports state that bloom- 
ing and fruiting were progressing well, 22 say fairly, 
20 poorly, and 6 say bad. No serious injury is re- 
ported in Mississippi from caterpillars. Twenty- 
eight correspondents report some injury from boll 
worms, and 7 say that serious injury had resulted 
therefrom. Sixty correspondents in Mississippi ex- 
pected picking to become general before the r5th of 
September, while 22 did not anticipate it until after 
the 15th. The general condition of the crop is 
reported very good by 10 correspondents, 30 say 
good, and 30 fair, while 9 report it poor, and 6 bad. 
More than the usual damage is reported from rust 
and shedding. We append memoranda received 
by mail: 

From Amite county: We have had only one week 
of fair weather since the 7th day of July last, and 
the rot is playing havoc with the cotton crop, 
causing the bottom bolls to rot and the middle and 
top blooms to shed. 

From Attala county: I am satisfied the crop has 
been injured fully ro per cent. in the last two weeks, 

From Benton county: Cotton well at 
present, but if it continues to rain it will be damaged 
very seriously. 

From Bolivar county: The crop generally is 
young, and the wet weather is injuring it very much 
by making it take a very luxuriant growth without 
fruiting well. The crop of the county will be very 
short. 

From Calhoun county: Since the 24th of August 
we have had rain every day, and if it continues a 
few days longer the crop will be seriously damaged. 
An early frost would cut the crop off 15 per cent. in 
this county. 

From Clay county: The constant rains preclude 
anything like an accurate estimate of the cotton 
prospects. There is more danger from rot than 
from worms. 

From Wayne county: We have had continual 
raining throughout this section for the past sixty 
days, and owing to this fact farmers have not been 
able to cultivate cotton. The want of working, 
together with the unprecedented wet weather, has 
very nigh ruined the cotton crop. Should there be 
an early frost, not exceeding half a crop will be 
housed. 

From Yalabusha county: Frequent rains since 
August 1 have caused cotton to grow too fast, and 
consequently not fruit well. On low lands there is 
not more than half the number of bolls there should 
be at this season, but if weather should be dry and 
warm until October 1 there will be a good crop in 
this county. 

From Yazoo county: In some places the army 
worm has appeared, but is doing little damage as 
yet. 

The following dispatches were received yesterday 
from Mississippi: 

From Columbus, Miss.; Rain first six days since 
August 26, dry next five; now raining. 

From Fackson, Miss; The weather has been 
favorable since August 29. 


looks 


LOUISIANA. 

We have 53 replies from 32 parishes of Louisi- 
ana. Of these 41 report the weather bad from July 
26 to the close of August. Twenty-three reports 
state that blooming and fruiting was progressing 
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well, 5 say fair, 13 poor, and 9 bad. No serious 
damage is reported from caterpillars. Sixteen re- 
ports state that boll worms were doing injury, 
though slight. Four reports note serious results 
therefrom. Twelve rephes state that picking was 
general at the end of the month ; nearly all that it 
would be general before the 15th. Nine reports 
make the general condition of the crop very good, 9 
say good, 26 fair, 5 poor, and 3 bad. Thirty-one 
correspondents report more than the usual damage 
from rust and shedding. 

We append memoranda received by mail : 

From Caddo parish: I have never seen a better 
prospect in the hills than we have just now, and 
while it is generally admitted that the caterpillars 
will take off the foliage by September 15, they will 
benefit the crop more than they will injure it, as the 
sun will reach the lower bolls and open them, 
There is now a large crop made if it does not rot. 

From Catahoula parish: The condition of the 
crop is bad and gloomy, and unless these rains 
cease very soon the crop will be seriously damaged, 
though it has not suffered so much but that con- 
tinued dry weather would redeem it. 

From Franklin parish: The cotton prospects in 
this parish are very good, and should there not be 
any mishap or unforeseen calamity befall it, there 
will be an overwhelming crop made. 

From Rapides parish: Worms are doing great 
damage in some localities. The weed is very large 
and would be fine if we could have dry weather 
and be free from worms. 

From Red River parish: The rains seem to have 
at lastended. The main fear now is that the yield 
will be larger than the present amount of labor will 
be able to gather. Already the cry is raised that 
pickers are scarce. 

From Richland parish: The general condition of 
the cotton crop is promising, although there has 
been too much rain, which has seriously injured 
the crops in low places, and caused considerable rot 
where the cotton is large. 

From Sabine parish: During first ten days in 
August weather was favorable for cotton, but since 
that time rain has fallen in abundance. A great 
deal of complaint about rust; also of blooms and 
forms falling off. 

From St. Helene parish: In consequence of the 
great amount of rain the weed is overgrown, and 
there is danger that the bottom bolls will rot. - 

From Tangipahoa parish: In this locality cotton 
is gone up so far as a big crop is concerned. It has 
rained throughout the entire months of July and 
August up to date, 

From Vermillion parish: The continued rains of 
the past six weeks have done much damage to the 
staple as well as the growing crop. 

From West Feliciana parish: The general con- 
dition of the crop in our parish is very good as to 
old cotton, but young cotton has suffered from the 
rains. 

We received the following despatches from Loui- 
siana yesterday : 

From Monyoe, La.; Weather was rainy from the 
28th ult. to the 2dinst. It has been clear since, and 
the cotton has been opening rapidly. No great 
damage by worms is reported as yet, though there 
is some rotting in the bolls. 

From New Orleans, La.: Bright warm weather 
has largely dispelled the fears of the past month 
regarding the yield of cotton. 

From Shreveport, La.: The weather for cotton 
since August 28 has been good. 

TEXAS, 

We have 123 replies from 89 of the 116 counties 
in Texas cultivating more than 500 acres each. 
Fifty-five report the weather good from July 26; 18 
say fair, 18 poor, and 26 bad. Seventy-eight reports 
state that blooming and fruiting were progressing 
well; 27 say fairly, and 12 poorly. No serious re- 
sults are reported from caterpillars. Forty-six cor- 
respondents report slight injury from the boll worm. 
Thirty-six reports make picking general, while 7o 
state that it would not be general until the rst to the 
15th of September. Thirty-nine reports make the 
general condition of the crop in Texas very good; 
49 say good, 25 fair, and 2 poor. No more than the 
usual damage from rust and shedding. 

We append memoranda received by mail: 

From Freestone county: The cotton plant has 
grown too fast in consequence of much rain, and 
has not matured well. Too much stalk for the 
fruit on it. 

From Guadalupe county: It is the general opinion 
now that the cotton worms will not make their 
appearance this season at all, and in this entire 
neighborhood the present outlook is good for a full 
bale per acre. We have the best cotton I ever saw. 

From Parker county: We have had continued 
rains since our last report, and the plant has grown 
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to be very large, and has grown so rapidly that it is 
not fruiting very well, and the boll worm is appear- 
ing in nearly all the farms, especially so in the low 
grounds. 

From Polk county: The worms are reported doing 
some damage in the Trinity river bottom, where a 
large amount of cotton is grown. 

From Rusk county: We have had too much rain, 
but at present the weather is as favorable as could 
be, and we look for a large yield. 

From Tarrant county: The cotton crop here this 
year ina marked contrast to this time last year. At 
that time the cotton stalk was dead and picking in 
full blast, while we have had continued rains this 
year since the 9th of July, and the plant is perfectly 
green and vigorous, and hardly commenced open- 
ing. Almost the whole prospect depends on the 
weather for the next four weeks. It is now warm 
and dry, and if it continues so for four weeks there 
will be more cotton made than can be picked, while 
if rainy weather should continue, with an early frost, 
there would not be one-fourth of a crop. ; 

From Wise county: Ten per cent. of the crop 
that was on has been cut off by boll worms. The 
worms now seem to be giving way, and the outlook 
is good for a very heavy top crop with an average 
middle crop. 

The following dispatches were received from 
Texas yesterday : 

From Austin, Tex.: There has been an unfavora- 
ble change in the weather since the last report. 
Heavy rains have been damaging the cotton. 

From Brenham, Tex.: Heavy and damaging rain 
fell for ten hours to-day. It is still cloudy and 
threatening. ‘There was light rain on the 3d inst. 

From Dallas, Tex.: For the past two days there 
has been heavy rain. The nights are cool and 
favorable for maturing the cotton crop, which is 
fully three weeks late. Worms are doing little 
damage, and with a favorable fall more cotton will 
be raised than can be picked. 

From Fort Worth, Tex.: There have been heavy 
rains the last three days. Cotton prospects are very 
discouraging; the amount of damage is unknown. 

From Galveston, Tex.; Weather since August 28 
has been rather wet for cotton. Outlook, however, 
is favorable; still dry weather is needed. 

From Houston, Tex.: Rain is retarding the 
picking. 

From Marshall, Tex.: There has been no rain. 
Worms have done some damage. If the crop is 
gathered well, the county will average a bale to four 
acres. 

From Terrell, Tex.: There have been rains for 
two days. The weather is cloudy and threatening. 
The plant will be damaged if it continues. 

From Sherman, Tex.: The weather is unfavora- 
ble. There has been too much rain. Considerab] 
complaint is made about boll worms. 


ARKANSAS, 


We have 70 replies from Arkansas, 54 counties; 
34 reports state that the weather from July 26 to the 
close of August was good, ro say fair, 12 poor, and 
12 bad; 43 correspondents state that good progress 
was making in blooming and fruiting, and 19 say 


fair. No injury of any account is reported by cater- 
pillars; 16 reports note slight injury from boll 
worms. Picking, it is thought, will be general from 


the 15th to the 20th September. The general con- 
dition of the crop is reported very good by a1 
correspondents, 24 say good, and 21 fair. Only 2 
reports note a bad condition. The damage from 
rust and shedding in Arkansas is no more than the 
average. 

We append memoranda from correspondents : 

From Crawford county: We consider the pros- 
pects for cotton fair, unless frost comes too early. 
The crop is fully two weeks late. Cotton has been 
shedding very badly for the last two weeks. 

From Hot Spring county: 
for bottom lands. 


A little too much rain 
Danger of too much weed and 
rotting of bolls. It is now fruiting well, with pros- 
pect splendid. Uplands particularly fine. 

From Lonoke county: Cotton is all that could be 
asked for. Nothing but an early frost will prevent 
it from making a largecrop. A little wet for low- 
lands, but so far no damage has been done. 

From Nevada county: The best crop this county 
has had in years, and were it not for a large growth 
of plant, which will cause some rust and rot of 
bottom crop, would be as large as could be expected 
for the acreage in cultivation. 

From Ouachita county: There are some com- 
plaints of rust, but it is only the late planting that 
can be affected to any extent from this cause. 

From Pulaski county: Cotton is in good condi- 
tion. We have had an abundance of rain, but not 
enough to damage yet. Worms are reported ina 


few localities, but are not general; none reported in 
this county yet, 


The following dispatches we received from 
Tennessee yesterday : 

From Helena, Ark.: The weather has been favor- 
able up to this morning. It is now raining hard. 
Worms have done comparatively no damage, but 
red rust has appeared, creating somealarm. Cotton 
picking has not yet commenced. 

From Van Buren, Ark.: The weather is cool and 
rainy. The cotton plant in low lands is growing too 


much. 
TENNESSEE. 


We have 47 replies from 27 out of the 32 counties of 
Tennessee which grow cotton to any important ex- 
tent. Twenty-seven replies make the weather good 
since July 26; 5 say tair, 10 poor, and 4 bad. Good 
progress in blooming and fruiting is reported by 31 
correspondents, to say fair, and 6 poor. No injury of 
any account from caterpillars is reported, and the 
same may be said regarding boll worms. Eleven 
replies state that picking would be general by Sep- 
tember 15, while 31 say that it would not be general 
until September 20. Five correspondents in Ten- 
nessee make the general condition of the crop very 
good; 15 say good, 18 fair, 4 poor, and2 bad. No 
more than the average harm had resulted from rust 
and shedding. 

We append memoranda received from corre- 
spondents : 

From Crockett county: If there is a late, open 
fall, with late frost, we will make the best cotton 
crop for years, notwithstanding the indifferent stand, 

From Fayette county: No cotton of any account 
open yet, nor will there be for several days in any 
event. With late frost we are likely to make a 
larger crop than in 1881, unless rust or worms in- 
tervene. 

From Gibson county: We have had entirely too 
much rain. Cotton has grown very rank, but is not 
well fruited, and is fully one month late. If we 
have a late fall we will make very near an average 
crop; if not, we will make but little. 

From Giles county: Cotton is 
failure in Giles county this year. 

From Hardeman county: On August 16, last 
year, we received the first bale of new cotton. This 
year at that date we had not an open boll. Cotton 
is all late, even first planting. 

From McNairy county: The crop as yet is in 
doubt, it being about three weeks later than last 
year. An early frost would cut it very short. The 
late crop will be light. “ 

From Maury county: The general outlook of the 
cotton crop is very gloomy. Entirely too much rain, 
and unless we have a very late fall we think the crop 
will fall off 50 per cent. 

From Obion county: The plant is thirty days 
later than last year. If frost should come as early 
as in 1863 there would be scarcely any cotton—if no 
frost before the last of October there will be a fall 
crop made in Obion county. 

From Shelby county: We are having copious 
showers, and vegetation is quite rank and vigorous. 
Our season will be late, say thirty days fully. The 
plant is now well filled with bolls, which are larger 
than usual, but the wet condition is retarding open- 
ing, hence picking will be late. 

From Williamson county: The stands of cotton 
were made very bad by the cool, wet weather of 
spring. The season has been unusually wet through- 
out, and the plant, though checked in growth by 
cool and unfavorable weather in the early part ot 
the season, has since recovered from the shock and 
made a large growth of weed, too large indeed for 
a good yield of cotton. A late fall may, however, 
produce a more favorable aspect. 

The following dispatches we received yesterday 
from Tennessee : 

From Memphis, Tenn.: Planters report rains 
abundant during the past ten days, and worms 
appearing in the cotton in sections. On the whole 
the weather is too cool and wet. 

From Murfreesboro’, Tenn.: There has been no 
material change since the last report. It is still 
raining, and prospects are gloomy and unfavorable. 

From Nashville, Tenn. : The weather is unfavor- 
able. It has been too rainy and too cool. 


a comparative 





STATE OF THE IRON TRADE. 

American pig iron is quoted firmer this week at 
$24.75 for No. 2 and $26.so@$e7 for No. 1. At 
Philadelphia, where the figures are $24@26, the 
market is dull. Stocks at furnaces are light, and 
the output being sold ahead, no pains are taken to 
realize. Scotch pig abroad is quoted at 6d.@1s. 
dearer, but there is no change in prices laid down 
at New York. Sales here during the week are 
about 800 tons. The market here is dull but firm, 
while on the other side, as may be inferred, there is 
some improvement. There is no change in freights 
for pig from Glasgow, 7s. 6d. @8s. being the rate. 
Bessemer iron at Philadelphia is said to be weak 











































































and in limited demand. Spiegeleisen, especially o 
best grades, is firm and greatly in request. Several 
large orders for tank iron would have been placed - 
in the home market of late it the capacity of the 
mills would have rendered their execution possible. 
Such, however, was not the case, and the iron will | 
be procured from abroad. This heavy demand is— 
necessitated by the extra requirements in the oil- 
producing regions. Old rails and scrap present no — 
changes of note. Pittsburgh advices indicate that 
both the iron strikers as well as manufacturers have _ 
been taxed by the prolonged struggle. The former 
have officially ordered some recreant members of the 
Amalgamated Association to quit work at one mill 
where they had been engaged, and the mill-owners _ 
have pooled their stocks to fill orders. The fight is ~ 
now evidently worrying both sides severely. Several - 
mills are arranging to begin work with non-unionists 
On Tuesday, September 12, a mass meeting 
representatives of the iron and steel trades of the 
United States will be held at Cresson, Pa., to make _ 
arrangements to properly present their views re- 
specting tariff revision before the TariffCommission. — 
A noteworthy feature of this meeting will be the — 
action of importers and producers of iron ore. 
Representatives of these interests have held pre- 
liminary meetings at Cleveland, Ohio, Dover, N. J., 
and at New York, and a contest is not impossible. — 
The duty on foreign pig is so low that home pro- — 
ducers feel that injustice is done them. They want 
it taxed on a par with pig iron, which pays $7 a 
ton. From $2 to $3 a ton on the ore they think 
would be adequate. Home ore is now protected by 
about 50c. per ton. yey 
The Cleveland and Scotch ironmasters last year — 
agreed to restrict their production of pig iron 12% 
per cent. for six months. This was necessitated by 
heavy stocks and a slack demand. At the end of the © 
period named the agreement was renewed for 4, 
another six months, and will terminate on the goth — 
inst. During the year Cleveland has benefited 
most, having decreased stocks to the extent of 
130,000 tons, or about 30 per cent., while the im- 
proved market is estimated to be 20 per cent. better _ 
than in August, 1881, an adyance having been 
secured of about 7s. per ton. The reduction in 
stocks of Scotch pig has been about 50,000 tons, or 
Io per cent., and the gain in value 3s., or about 6 
per cent. The question, therefore, recently came 
up abroad as to a further continuation of the restric- 
tion of production. Opinions were divided. As 
may be inferred, Cleveland was rather more in — 
favor of continuing than her northern neighbors 
A late telegram, however, is to the effect that ‘‘the — 
Scotch ironmasters have resolved not to continue 
the agreement to restrict the output of pig iron,” 1s . 


IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Boston, Mass. : 
quiet. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The situation is 1 - 
changed, except that buyers who have been taking 
hold very sparingly in expectation of a speedy termi- 
nation of the strike are more disposed to opera > 
in view of the prospect for an active fall trade, ray 
the possibility that the western lock-out may con-— 
tinue long enough to harden prices. Values are | 
ruling steady to firm, and the indications point to 
early activity in the general market. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Amalgamated Ass 
ciation, at its district meeting on Monday ae 
having reaffirmed its determination to hold out still 
longer for the $6 card, the situation is such that the 
ultimate result cannot be told with any depend 
certainty. It seems to be pretty well unders il 
that the majority of the mill-owners are not anxious’ 
to try the non-union experiment, and, with the iron 
market in its present condition, they prefer to wait | 
until the scales fall from the eyes of the ironworkers | 
and the folly of their present position becomes ap- 
parent. There is not the slightest evidence of 
weakening on the part of the manufacturers, and if. 
the strikers hold firm the trouble may be prolonged 
several months yet. The situation at Wheeling — 
and Youngstown is unchanged, and the same State 
of affairs exists there as here. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: The iron industry is very 
active. All manufactured articles are meeting with 
good sales. Stocks are not heavy except in pig and 
stoves, both of which are in good apply, There is 
no change in prices. i 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The iron sapauens is stronger, | 
Manufactured irons continue in active demand, but 
the supply is inadequate. This is and will continue — 
to be the chief feature of the trade while so few mills _ 
are in operation. Prices are very firm, but. not 
advanced. 

From Chicago, [ll.: The iron and general hard 
ware trade has been fair, but there is no rush. Iti 
as good as usual at this season of the year. B: 
iron and nails have a fair trade, but structural 
is very quiet. : er 


The iron market is rather 
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From Detroit, Mich.: There is a fair demand for 
iron, Orders are being generally filled from several 
Ohio and eastern mills. Nails continue very scarce, 
supplies coming entifely from the east. 

From St. Louis, Mo..: In the iron trade there is 
no material change. Stocks are running down, and 
fall supplies are hard to obtain from the mills, though 
transportation is now in good shape. The demand 
is increasing if changing at all. There is no special 
change.in values. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The consumptive demand 
for mill iron is up with the production, and the 
market continues very firm, without change in 
quotations. 


STATE OF THE COAL TRADE. 


With to-day ceases the six days’ restricted output 
of anthracite, begun on August 31. Inquiry of the 
officers of leading coal companies does not warrant 
the belief that the curtailed production has thus far 
had the full effect expected. The president of one 
of the heaviest companies has stated that if an early 
improvement in demand is not shown, a further 
stoppage of work will undoubtedly be arranged. It 
is, however, too early to gauge the effect on the 
forced reduction of stocks. The views given above, 
therefore, apply contingent upon developments. 
Broken domestic coal is dull, while the free-burning 
varieties are readily disposed of. The movement of 
the latter here is all that is desired, and awaits 
only a like condition of the market in Boston to be 
general in its application. Boston is heavily stocked, 
but the opinion is expressed that the surplus there 
is due mainly to the fact that summer excursionists 
and others have not yet begun to buy winter 
supplies. September prices are obtained in 
exceptional instances only, although quite full 
rates by regular dealers are the rule. In 
the west, supplies have reached heavy proportions, 
due to efforts made in August to rush coal in 
that direction to realize on the extraordinary 
demand. Shippers, therefore, in many instances 
have offered to send coal east in preference, although 
the movement west is in no way slack. The opinion 
appears to be generally held that by September 20 
business will have become active enough to satisfy 
all. In the bituminous regions the men are all at 
work, and the companies are taking out large 
quantities of coal. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


In one of our late issues we took occasion to 
remark upon the increasing closeness of the re- 
lations between scientific and commercial activity 
in modern times. The address recently delivered 
before the British Association by its president, Dr. 
Siemens, is at once a marked illustration and 
recognition of the tendency to a closer union between 
science and industry. ‘‘ The time was,’’ said Dr. 
Siemens, ‘‘when science was cultivated only by the 
few, who looked upon its application to the arts and 
manufactures as almost beneath their consideration ; 
this they were content to leave in the hands of others 
who, with only commercial aims in view, did not 
aspire to further the objects of science for its own 
sake, but thought only of benefiting by its teach- 
ings.” * * * ‘The advancement of the last fifty 
years has, I venture to submit, rendered theory and 
practice so interdependent that an intimate union 
between them is a matter of absolute necessity for 
our future progress.” 


Referring to the adoption of uniform measures of 
weight and length, Dr. Siemens regretted that 
England stood aloof from the movement begun in 


- France at the close of the last century, and urged the 


adoption of the metrical system for commercial pur- 
poses as a measure of great advantage to the trade 
of the country. The subject of electricity and its 
practical applications received considerable attention 
from the learned gentleman, who has large experi- 
ence in this special field. He cited some interesting 
facts regarding the effect of the electric light upon 
vegetation. Dr. Siemens thinks that it can no 
longer be a matter of reasonable doubt that elec- 
tricity will take the place of gas as a public illumi- 
nant, but that the gas-light will hold its own as the 
poor man's friend. No part of Dr. Siemen’s 
address has attracted more attention than that in 
which he ventures the opinion that the time is not 
far distant when ‘‘both rich and poor will largely 
resort to gas as the most convenient, the cleanest 
and the cheapest of heating agents, and when raw 
coal will be seen only at the collieries or the gas- 
works.” 





From a table given in the address, it appears that 
a great amount of waste is involved in the use of 
raw coal as a fuel, the by-products derived from a 


given quantity of coal exceeding the value of the 
coal itself by more than one-half. Wherever smoke 
is produced, it seems, fuel is being consumed waste- 
fully. The superiority of gas as a fuel ‘is evident 
from the fact that the combustion of a pound of gas 
yields twice as much heat as the combustion of a 
pound of ordinary coal. The effects expected to 
result from the adoption of the practice of distilling 
instead of burning coal are intimated by Dr. 
Siemens in the following striking forecast: ‘‘ Before 
many years have elapsed we shall find in our 
factories, and on board our ships, engines with a 
fuel consumption not exceeding one pound of coal 
per effective horse-power per hour, in which the gas 
producer takes the place of the somewhat complex 
and dangerous steam boiler. The advent of such 
an engine, and of the dynamo machine, must mark 
a new era of material progress, at least equal to tha 
produced by the introduction of steam power in 
the early part of our century.”’ 





In the Princeton Review for September Mr. George 
F. Seward takes up the much discussed question, 
how to revive American shipping. After remark- 
ing upon the decline of the shipping interest during 
the war and its rapid and steady decadence since 
then, he adduces reasons for the belief that no 
marked increase of that interest can be looked for 
in the near future. The point is made that on ac- 
count of the substitution of iron for wooden ships 
the United States cannot construct vessels as 
cheaply as England. The writer points out that 
the free trade system, whatever else may be its 
effects, is more favorable to an exchange of pro- 
ducts than the system of protection, and so tends to 
develop the shipping interest. It is suggested, as an 
additional reason for the view taken, that the carry- 
ing trade has actually passed into the hands of others, 
and is now held by them. Mr. Seward remarks 
that much has been heard of the protection of ship- 
builders, but nothing has been said about the pro- 
tection of ship-owners, for whose interest chiefly 
the ship is built. He urges as a first step toward 
the revival of our carrying trade the repeal of all 
laws which limit ship-owners to the home market 
for the building and purchase of ships. This step 
should be followed by the removal of other regula- 
tions of a restrictive nature, such as those which 
require the employment of American officers and 
those which impose various high charges for registry 
fees, tonnage dues, etc. Although Mr. Seward is 
of opinion that the resumption of our ocean carry- 
ing trade must be gradual, and is not to be regarded 
as immediately attainable, yet he thinks that it is far 
from impossible, and intimates that in many respects 
the last comer in navigation possesses certain advan- 
tages, as, for instance, in the improved construction 
of vessels and the lessening of the cost of running. 


Canon Rawlinson, in the same number of the 
Princeton, suggests as the most probable solution of 
the great unsettled question of European politics 
the seating of Austria upon the Bosphorus. He 
thinks that some time within the present generation 
the beginning of the end of Turkish sway in 
Europe must surely come. Turkey is weak because 
of her geographical extent and the awkward posi- 
tion of her capital at one of her extremities. The 
number of subject races under her rule, and their 
hostility to her, are seeds of dissolution, especially 
since ready assistance to these turbulent tribes is 
always attainable from her jealous neighbors. Her 
unjust and rapacious system of government by 
pachas exhausts the country and renders turbulence 
and sedition familiar things. The empire suffers 
from financial exhaustion and can no longer borrow. 
The policy of intervention, which has of late received 
such prominence in European international pro- 
cedure, must sooner or later prove fatal to her. 
The main question has come to be, who will take 
possession of her deserted seat in Europe when she 
shall be removed? It is unlikely that either of the 
great rivals for eastern dominion—England and 
Russia—will be permitted to occupy the city of 
Constantine. The view taken by the writer that 
Austria will probably be installed in the Eastern 
Capital is one which has heretofore had the support 
of competent students of the Oriental dilemma. It 
seems the more likely to be sanctioned by the 
powers since Italy, Germany and Russia will with- 
out doubt receive accessions from Austria’s present 
domains to compensate for her onward movement 
toward the East. 





On Tuesday of this week a large parade of work- 
ing men, variously estimated at from twelve to twenty 
thousand in number, passed through the streets of 
New York city. No formal declarations of princi- 
ples was made in the shape of resolutions, but the 
temper of the assemblage and the tendency of the 


movement of which it was a manifestation may be 
surmised from the emblems displayed by the pro- 
cession on its line of march and from the remarks of 
the speakers at the stand in the park where the pic- 
nic was held. Some of the definite ideas which 
found expression in these modes were the proposed 
abolition of private property in land and of the 
national bank system. The workingmen were en- 
couraged to choose representatives from their own 
class, to participate actively in political affairs, and 
to agitate economic questions. It was asserted that 
labor must rule the republic, because labor is in the 
majority. No definition of what classes of men are 
included under the word labor was ventured. Per- 
haps one might be gathered from the composition of 
the procession which, as appears from the order of 
procession printed in one of the morning papers, 
was made up of jewelers, shoemakers, masons, car- 
penters, printers, clothing cutters, mat-makers, up- 
holsterers, painters, gold-beaters, wood-carvers, 
engineers, machinists, blacksmiths, bricklayers, 
‘longshoremen, horseshoers, cigar makers and piano 
makers. 


The London Dazly News, of the 25th ult., con- 
sidering the question of taxation in the United 
Kingdom, thinks that it would be easy, on looking 
through the facts of the last ten years, to get an 
impression that the class on whom the income tax 
falls heaviest—the well-to-do—have been consist- 
ently burdened, while the more numerous classes 
have been by degrees relieved. Such an impression 
would not be correct because it would disregard the 
increased voluntary duty payment by the masses of 
late years. During the year ended March 31, 1862, 
it is estimated that £71,552,000 were raised by tax- 
ation. Of. this gross sum the various sources of 
revenue contributed as follows: 






CUGtOMR in hae. Wat tua me ciduds «hav enceyiten!: wae ae £19,276,000 
1b ote BN Se SRR CSCO ADE COLPBCNAt DR Ase a acer IaaR ane 27,173,000 
SERIO DS i etek decom ohivthte emeh ode Aone seers et cle 12,348,000 
Landitax-and house duty «oc... onl dace vines «spies ose 2,750,000 
Pncom@tak tri dor tede cere Recscens cues dace cdes sncbes 10,C05,00¢ 


It is estimated that out of each £71 paid in taxes 
the poor classes contribute £30, the middle classes 
close upon £20, and the rich £21. The first class 
above mentioned consists of those whose yearly in- 
comes are below £150, the second comprises those 
whose incomes are between £150 and £400, and 
the last includes all above £400. Since 1871 there 
have been successive reductions of the indirect im- 
posts, which the poor classes pay, especially upon 
sugar, while more has been added to the burden of 
the income tax on the well-to-do. Abatements 
have been allowed on the smaller incomes during 
the same period. But the poor seem determined to 
contribute to the revenue. If they now pay less on 
sugar they more than make up for the exemption by 
increased payment on tobacco, tea, beer and spirits. 
Of late there has been a check in the increase of the 
excise and customs revenues, which-seems to indi- 
cate that the contributions of the poorer classes to 
imperial revenue are not just at present keeping 
place with the increase of taxation upon the rich. 
It is conceded, however, that in previous years the 
relative proportions between the contributions of 
each class were on the whole accurately maintained. 


In our issue of August 12 we called attention to 
the fact that the main interest of the tariff com- 
mission lay in the fact that it gave prominence to 
the difficulty of satisfying the various interests 
claiming consideration so as to protect all and 
oppress none. The commission had been peti- 
tioned by a certain firm of seedsmen for an increase 
to too per cent. of the present duty on imported 
seeds. On the 2gth ult. a communication from 
Hiram Sibley & Co., the great Rochester and 
Chicago seedsmen, was read before the commission. 
In this letter it was asserted that there are less than 
one hundred persons who make a business of grow- 
ing seeds in the United States, and that the wages 
of the employés of the seed-growers and seed-dealers 
is in no way influenced by either a high or low tariff 
on imported seeds, as these are not grown to any 
considerable extent in America, It was also as- 
serted that, with the exception of beet, carrot, 
lettuce, onion, parsnip and turnip, all vegetable 
seeds are grown in greater perfection in Europe 
than in the United States, and that the same is true 
of all flower seeds. The policy of a tariff upon im- 
ported seeds was said to be at war with the policy 
of the government, which distributes seeds of food 
crops freely among the growers. The present dis- 
crimination against certain grains for seeds in favor 
of grains for food was declared to be unjust; the 
discrimination, if any, should be made in favor of 
the seed. The abolition of import duties on all 
flower and vegetable seeds except those above men- 
tioned was advocated, and it was suggested that a 
low tariff of ro or 20 per cent. on the excepted seeds 
would be sufficient, Mr, Sibloy, of the above firm, 


was introduced by the president of the commission 
as the largest farmer in the world. He is said to 
cultivate more acres for the raising of seed than any 
other man in the country. The advent of this 
prominent seed-grower before the commission and 
his advocacy of free trade must have been as much 
of a surprise as the previous appearance of Mr. 
Sargent, the iron manufacturer, whose demand for 
free trade we remarked upon at the time. 





The recently published (sixth) edition of the 
‘Directory to the Iron and Steel Works of the 
United States’’ constitutes a valuable work of refer- 
ence to all members of the trades mentioned. It 
also merits appreciation abroad, for there are few, if 
any, similar publications concerning the iron and 
steel industries in this country. The reliability o 
the Directory is assured by the announcement that 
it is prepared and published by the American 
Iron and Steel Association of Philadelphia. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DENVER EXPOSITION. 
Denver, Col., clugust 27.—The Mining Exposition 
is well visited. The represented states and terri- 


tories are as follows: Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Dakota, 
Idaho and Nevada. The ores of New Mexico 


exhibited are from nearly every mining district 
within that territory. The chief attraction is a 
specimen of horn silver, weighing 640 pounds, and 
yalued at $7,000. The anthracite coal exhibit of 
New Mexico confirms the value of the great coal 
belt traversing its territory. 

Arizona displays the rich nuggets, ribbons and 
wire silver of its mining districts. 

Utah contributes many specimens of precious 
minerals. Gold, silver, antimony, copper, iron, lead 
and zinc have a prominent showing. Sulphur, 
coal, salt, soda and marble are included in the 
display. 

Wyoming contributes blocks of coal, natural 
soda, and sections of the great forest trees which 
grow upon the ‘' 15,000,000 acres of timbered land 
within its territory.” Petroleum, salt, asbestos, 
gypsum, kaolin, graphite and alabaster were in the 
general exhibits. 

Nevada is well represented by characteristically 
rich silver deposits bearing a large per cent. of 
gold. 

The Dakota exhibit is largely from the Deadwood 
district, and perhaps does not fairly represent the 
capabilities of the territory. 

The Montana display is rich in silver and 
copper. 

The ores from Idaho are conspicuous. 

There is an extravagant display of Colorado 
minerals, as expected. Specimens weighing many 
hundred pounds are common, while those weighing 
several tons are not infrequent. From Gunnison 
county are shown gold, silver, copper, iron and 
coal, bituminous and anthracite. The weight of 
metal shipped from that county to the Exposition is 
over toc tons. Pitkin county shows high grade 
Galena ores in lumps weighing half a ton and up- 
wards. Saguache county has about twelve tons of 
similar specimens, and shares with Boulder and 
Custer counties the honor of exhibiting the only 
telluride ores in the Exposition. Boulder makes a 
brilliant exhibit of tellurium and a large number of 
slabs of free gold-bearing quartz. Lake county 
shows carbonates in the beautiful forms of cerussites, 
argillaceous and horn silver. Clear Creek county 
shows high grade Galena ores. Gilpin county 
shows gold ores brilliant with iron pyrites which 
attract great attention. La Plata county sends 
silver ores impregnated with magnetic iron, together 
with samples from the wonderful deposits of coal 
from the southern belt. Custer county shows ores 
of cobalt and nickel. Rio Grande makes a small 
but immensely rich display of free milling gold ore. 
Fremont county furnishes a block of bituminous 
coal, weighing over nine tons, in addition to its 
gold, silver, marble, petroleum, fossils, building 
stone, hydraulic cement and other products. Ouray 
county shows specimens of a high grade from a 
large number of mines. Dolores, San Juan, Hins- 
dale, Chaffee, Las Animas, Jetferson and Weld 
each have their wealth here, the latter mostly agri- 
cultural. Larimer, Grand, Huerfano and Costilla 
counties are unrepresented. 

The machinery exhibit is confined almost exclu- 
sively to that used in mining and milling. A greater 
gathering of such machinery has not been seen since 
the Centennial Exposition. 

The Exposition has not been attended by as many 
eastern people as was expected, . 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 

In an action for malpractice, Byles vs. Hazlett, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in January, 
decided that if the judge in his charge to the jury 
expressed his sympathy for the plaintiff in his suf- 
ferings, when the defendant was not in any way 
connected with the original occasion of the injury, 
the judgment entered on the verdict for the plaintiff 
should be reversed. 





An employer is bound to exercise reasonable care 
in furnishing proper and safe tools for the use of 
his workmen, and when he gives them instruments 
or appliances which are defective, and injury results 
to a workman therefrom, he will be liable in dam- 
ages for his negligence, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad Company vs. Agnew, decided 
in May. 





A suit for damages for theinfringement of a patent 
and an account for the profits of the patentee will 
not be sustained, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Root vs. The Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company, 
decided in April. The court added that the patentee 
must find his remedy in a suit against any one 
infringing his patent upon the infringement itself, 
and that in that suit he will recover his profits as an 
incident to his claim. 


A managing officer of a bank used the funds of 
the bank to buy some land, and when he died he 
teft the land to his wife in his will. The receiver of 
the bank, which had become insolvent, then brought 
an action to recover the property, Bank of States- 
ville vs. Simonton, and the Supreme Court of North, 
Carolina, at its present term, decided in his favor. 
The Chief Justice, in the opinion, said: The fund 
used by the officer was the property of the bank, and 
the land bought became charged for its payment. 





A trunk with its contents, which had been checked 
from Memphis, Tenn., to Dallas, Tex., was lost, 
and the owner, who went as a passenger, sued the 
last railroad company of the line for its loss. In this 
case, Texas & Pacific Railroad Company vs. Fort, 
the Supreme Court of Texas, at its present term, 
through Judge Delany, decided: When several car- 
riers unite to complete a line of transportation, and 
receive goods for freight and give a through bill of 
lading, each carrier is the agent of all the others to 
accomplish the carriage and delivery of the goods, 
and is liable for any damage to them, on whatever 
part of the line the damage is received. 





A constable under a writ of attachment against 
one member of a firm took certain property of the 
partnership, knowing that the property did not 
belong to the debtor, but that it was owned by the 
firm. The firm sued the constable in trespass and 
recovered judgment, and on the case, Sanborn vs. 
Royce, being carried into the Supreme Judical 
Court of Massachusetts, Judge Charles Allen, in 
the opinion, said: ‘‘The question presented in this 
case has been several times alluded to, but has 
never been decided in Massachusetts, though it has 
been the subject of much discussion and conflicting 
opinion elsewhere. It has been declared that the 
real and actual interest of each partner in the part- 
nership stock is the net balance which will be 
coming to him after payment of all the partnership 
debts, and a just settlement of the account between 
himself and his partner. This doctrine is in accord- 
ance with the great body of modern decisions. It 
is also declared that a separate creditor can take 
and sell only the interest of the debtor in the part- 
nership property, being his share upon a division of 
the surplus, after discharging all demands upon the 
copartnership. This rule also is supported by a 
great weight of authority. It is rather remarkable, 
in view of the multitude of cases in which the ques- 
tion has arisen, and the conflict of opinion which 
has existed, that the manner in which a creditor of 
one member of a firm may apply that member's 
interest in the partnership to the payment of his 
debt has not been more often the subject of legisla- 
tion. The rights of parties, however, in this state, 
as in almost all the other states of the Union, are 
still left to be worked out as well as possible by the 
courts. There is an entire concurrence of opinion 
among the leading text-writers, in recent times, 
that courts of law cannot adequately deal with the 
subject. Lindley on Partnership, p. 694 (4th edition), 
sums up what he has to say with the remark: ‘The 
truth is that the whole of this branch of the law is 
in a most unsatisfactory condition, and requires to 
be put on an entirely new footing.’ It is sufficient 


for the purposes of the present case to decide, as 
we do, that the seizure and actual removal of specific 
chattels of a partnership, on a writ or execution 
against one member thereof for his private debt, 
and the exclusion of the firm from the possession of 
its property are a trespass. The authorities in sup- 
port of this proposition seem to us more in accord- 
ance with just legal principles than those which are 
opposed to it.” 


In an action upon a promissory note the maker 
set up as his defense that he signed the note sup- 
posing it to be only a receipt for a plow sold to him 
by the payee, and he testified that the agent of the 
payee assured him that the paper was such a receipt 
only, and that, so believing, he made his signature, 
In this case, Mackey vs. Peterson, the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota in July, through the Chief 
Justice (Gilfillan), decided that the defendant was 
liable on the note. Where a party, through neglect 
of precautions within his power, affixes his name to 
that kind of paper without knowing its character, 
the consequent loss ought not to be shifted from 
him to an honest purchaser of the paper. Tested 
by this rule, the facts which defendant offered to prove 
would have been no defense. He signed the paper 
voluntarily. He was under no controlling necessity 
to sign without taking such time as might be needed 
to inform himself of its character. One who, with- 
out any necessity, so misplaces his confidence ought 
not to be heard to claim that the paper he is in con- 
sequence misled to sign should be taken out of the 
rule protecting commercial paper. 


A agreed to sell and deliver to B 20,000 barrels of 
refined petroleum, the oil to be of color standard, 
white or better, and to burn at 110° Fahrenheit or 
upward. The purchase price was to be paid on 
the delivery of the oil at the ship’s side in Baltimore, 
and the contract was subject to the rules of the New 
York Produce Exchange. The goods were shipped 
to Bremerhaven, where it was found that the oil 
was of an inferior grade, and B sued A for the loss 
he had suffered from that cause. In this action, 
Consolidated Oil Company vs. Schlers, the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland in June decided, upon the 
question of the measure of damage, that the value 
of the oil under this contract was to be the price at 
the point of the destination of the ship. In the 
opinion it was said: In actions by vendee against 
vendor for a breach of a contract to deliver goods, 
the general rule is that the measure of damages is 
the difference between the contract price and the 
market price at the time and place of delivery. The 
application of this rule ordinarily secures to the 
injured party indemnity or compensation for the 
loss arising from the breach of the contract, which 
is the true principle upon which damages are esti- 
mated in civil suits; and the reason for the rule is 
that it is ordinarily in the power of the vendee to go 
into the market and purchase goods of the same 
quality at the market price. But this general rule 
is not applicable to all cases, and it is obvious that 
to apply it to the present case would cause the 
greatest injustice. The oil was not purchased for 
the domestic market, but to be shipped abroad, and 
this fact was shown on the face of the written con- 
tracts, and was known to the defendants, The 
breach did not consist in a failure to deliver the 
quantity of the oil purchased in Baltimore, but in 
failing to deliver oil of the quality purchased; that 
which was delivered being in close packages and 
placed on board the ships for transportation, it was 
impossible for the plaintiffs to discover the infe- 
riority of the article until it had reached its ultimate 
destination. In such case the market price in Balti- 
more could furnish no correct standard for esti- 
mating the damages suffered by the plaintiffs. In 
the leading case of Hadley vs. Baxendale, 9 Exch. 
341, it was laid down that ‘‘the damages for a 
breach of a contract should be such as may fairly 
and reasonably be considered either as arising 
naturally, that is, according to the usual course of 
things from such breach of the contract itself, or 
such as may reasonably be supposed to have been 
in contemplation of both parties at the time they 
made the contract as the probable result of the 
breach of it.” Applying this rule to the present 
case, we think the measure of damages to be the 
loss suffered by the sale in the foreign market. The 
infericr oil having no market price at Bremerhaven 
when it arrived, and being then unsalable, the 
plaintiffs were entitled to dispose of the same, with 
reasonable diligence, for the best price they could 
obtain, and the difference between the price thus 
realized and the market price of the oil contracted 
for would be the measure of their damages, and 
they were also entitled to recover the necessary and 


proper costs and expenses incurred by them in so 
dealing with the oil, 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


A Russian commercial company, with a capital 
of $1,500,000, has sent a committee to Bulgaria to 
learn the possibilities of opening up a trade there. 
English journals announce this with the opinion 
expressed that such an enterprise would probably 
not succeed, owing to the heavy Austrian and Brit- 
ish competition. 





Recent reports on the annual production of cop- 
per, lead and silver in the United Kingdom point to 
their gradual exhaustion in that region, the silver 
being produced from and therefore dependent upon 
the lead product. The total value of these metals 
obtained in the United Kingdom in 1867 was 
$11,923,350. In 1881 their value was but $5,280,425, 
a decrease in value of $6,642,925 in fifteen years, or 
an annual average falling off of $442,862. 


The half-yearly trade of Brazil is pronounced by 
the Fournal do Commercio to be unsatisfactory. The 
trouble seems to be that Brazil moves too slowly to 
keep properly abreast of industrial and commercial 
progress elsewhere. The Yournal, therefore, recom- 
mends special efforts to induce immigration, the 
removal of civil, religious and political obstacles to 
that end, and the opening of roads and encourage- 
ment of navigation, without haggling over petty 
details as to cost. 


The organization of the Steel Association of 
Ontario witnesses an important advance in the 
material progress of the Dominion. The company 
has a capital of $3,000,000, most of which is said to 
have been taken and paid for. Mineral lands have 
been purchased and tests of ores and processes of 
manufacture made. The association will monop- 
olize all the best processes for the manufacture of 
steel for Canada. It is reported that works will be 
completed to produce 50 tons of steel daily. 


For the week ending August 23 the British labor 
market is reported by the London-Ladour News to 
have improved. Increased activity is noticed in the 
colliery districts, and there is also amarked improve- 
ment in the pig iron and steel trades of North Lan- 
cashire. At Barrow-in-Furness several more fur- 
naces were being blown in, and at all leading ports 
iron shipbuilding and marine engineering continued 
brisk. No important change had been recorded in 
the textile trades. In London building contracts 
were fewer in number than a week previously. 


The London Furniture Gazette states that the 
shipments abroad of English cabinet goods during 
1881 was valued at $2,985,910, an increase of $585,- 
ooo over the value of like exports in 1880, and of 
$1,200,000 over those in 1877. One-third of the whole 
expott of £881 went to Australasia, its value being 
$1,010,000, or $370,000 in excess of that taken in 
1880. The exports of English furniture to the 
United States declined from $83,165 in 1878, to 
$47,300, when it rose to $92,750 in 1880, and to 
$165,380 in 1881. The Gazette congratulates the 
English furniture trade upon what it characterizes 
as an exceedingly satisfactory foreign business, in 
the face of the fact that they are hedged in on all 
sides by unfriendly tariffs. 


English journals are complaining of the injustice 
done British exporters to Spain by improperly 
administered customs laws of that country. It 
appears that under the existing laws a municipal or 
city tax is levied on certain importations in addition 
to the government duty collected at the port. The 
government, instead of arranging to have this tax 
collected at the different cities and by municipal 
authorities, collects it for the cities at the ports of 
entry, and makes it over indirectly to the city to 
which it is due by reducing government dues on 
salt. Some Spanish cities go ahead and collect the 
municipal tax, just as if it had not been once paid to 
the national authorities. This it is which causes 
shippers and consignees to remonstrate. 


The several railway enterprises which are designed 
to commercially unite the republic of Mexico with 
the United States have struggled for success thus 
far against great odds. Lack of sufficient guarantee 
that the work will be protected through the dis- 
turbed regions traversed, excessive expense when not 
expected, necessitating new loans, and the obligation 
to cover certain distances at specified times or forfeit 
privileges granted, are some of the obstacles best 
known. But now comes a new difficulty, suggested 
in a late issue of the Houston (Tex.) Post. It is 
apparently called forth by the announcement that 
the Mexican National road, which has completed its 


line from the north to the city of Monterey, will on 


‘s oe. oe 


the 16th inst. formally inaugurate traffic communi- 
cation with our neighbors in the south, and run a 
special train from Vera Cruz, Tex., 333 miles, to 
Monterey. The Fost begins by saying, ‘‘ The 
yellow fever is almost as much a native of a certain 
portion of Mexico as of Cuba or San Domingo,” 
and inquires if the operations of these international 
lines of railway will not offset the advantages gained 
‘by impregnating our atmosphere with the deadly — 
germs of the tropical plague.” - ; iy 






























The Chicago Drovers’ Fournal endeavors to draw 
some satisfaction out of the probabie short corn 
crop. It says that farmers have been altogether too 
well suited to let well-enough alone, and continue to 
feed hogs for market on corn, It is now time that =a 
recourse was had to other and satisfactory feed. __ 
Experiments in feeding rye soaked in water are de- 
tailed, in which the results are good. Many 
Illinois farmers are now said to be using this variety 
of feed for hogs. Oats are likewise useful for the 
same purpose, when abundant. 


The imports of silk manufactures at the port of 
New York during August, 1882, are stated by the 
Silk Association of America to be valued at $5,032,- 
381, against ‘°4,260,267 for August, 1881; $3,920,- 
829 in August, 1880; $2,321,007 in August, 1879, 
and $2,280,878 in August, 1878. This is an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. in the August demand from 
the United States for foreign silk manufactures 
since 1879, and over Ioo per cent. since 1878. The 
heaviest imports were silk piece goods, and, judg- 
ing from the August receipts solely, the other 
leading imports in order were silk and cotton 
goods, silk laces, ribbons, velvets, braids and bind- 
ings, and plushes. The lightest silk importationin _ 
August, 1882, was shawls, valued at $69 only, 
against $3,200 in August, 1879. - 


1¢ 
A: 


The first National Bank of Marlboro, Mass., has 
been reorganized, with a paid in capital of $300,000; 
Samuel Boyd is vice-president and F. L. Claflin 
cashier. The First National Bank of Seward, Neb., 
has been organized, with an authorized capital of 
$50,000, of which $25,000 was paid in; S. C. Lang- 
worthy is president and T. E. Saunders cashier. 
The Columbia National Bank of Dayton, Wash- 
ington Territory, has been organized, with an 
authorized and paid in capital of $50,000; Levi 
Ankeny is president and Alexander McDonald 
cashier. The Bodie (Cal.) Bank has retired from _ 
business. The Merchants’ National Bank of Bur- — 
lington, Vt., has elected Edward Lyman president — 
in place of U. P. Hickok. Oliver Watson, president 
of the West Branch (N. J.) National Bank, is dead. 





The progress of the development of electricity as 
an industrial and commercial agent calls for organ- _ 
ized effort to take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered. Scientific men abroad, not content 
with the two electric exhibitions of the past year, 
are already preparing for others. In England an 
electrical exhibition will be held at the Royal Aqua- 
rium, Westminster, from November 1 next until 
March 1, 1883, and the London Crystal Palace 
directors have decided to hold an international elec- 
tric gas exhibition, which will be open from October _ 
‘until the end of Easter week," 1883. The next 
congress of electricians is announced to meet in ‘ 
Paris, October 11, when a variety of questions of _ 
practical interest to electricians throughout the 
world will be discussed. At the same time a ‘‘diplo- 
matic congress"’ will be held to discuss the protec- 


tion of cables. Pa 





‘ 4 
The development of Norfolk, Va., as a cotton | 


port is strikingly shown by Mr. Norman Bell, sec-_ 
retary of the Norfolk and Portsmouth Exchange, in — 
his eighth annual report, dated August 31, in which 
he gives the following statement of comparative - 
receipts for five years: Pn 





Season. Local, - Toe 
1881-82 382,212 622,883 
1880-81 384,667 719,51 4 
oie Wed 283,343 086 
878-79... 221,025 443,285 
1877-7) 229,130 419,207 


In the volume of receipts, therefore, Norfolk has" 
maintained her record well, especially when the 
short crop of 1881-82 is considered; and, with the 
exception of Wilmington, N. C., Norfolk received 
relatively more cotton than any other southern port. 
This season the foreign exports from Norfolk were 
331,817 bales, valued at $17,573,460, an increase of 
2,999 bales and $286,413 over those of 1880-81. In _ 
addition, 42,749 bales were shipped abroad by indi- t iL 
rect lines. The report is in every way highly satis- 
factory, and Mr. Bell believes that with the steadily 
extending facilities ot Norfolk it is reasonable to 
expect still further expansion of the volume of b 
ness which has been attracted to that port, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 


With all the elements essential to a bull market 
at hand, affairs on the Stock Exchange during the 
past week have dragged slowly and prosily along, 
with no special movement in any direction. Except 
for the temporary influence of one or two twists by 
Gould and the seeming display of the Vanderbilt hand 
early in the week, monotonous dreariness has ruled 
throughout. It looks now, however, as if an end had 
come to this condition of things, and the strong 


_ undercurrent of feverishness which for two months 


has been apparent to close observers appears likely to 
come to the surface and work out results of a pretty 
positive value. Keene has changed front since our 
previous writing, and he can now be counted upon 
as planted firmly in the bull camp; that is to say, 
as ‘‘firmly" as Keene can be planted anywhere. 
He is a nervous individual, and whim and caprice 
govern him very largely. In this, as in innu- 
merable other marked characteristics, he is the 
exact anti-type of cool, calculating, unsentimental 
Jay Gould. And it might be interjected here that 


of the two, Gould has been the more suc- 
cessful. But James R. Keene is likely to 
remain a power in the street, even if to a 


lesser degree, quite as long as his famous rival. Few 
campaigns of consequence have been fought in Wall 
street of recent years without his active and prom- 
inent participation. Just now he is bending his 
energies to boom “‘ Nickel Plate,”’ the new trunk line 
whose more lengthy name is New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis. Inasmuch as the Nickel Plate parallels 
Lake Shore it becomes necessary for the Keene 
forces to bear Lake Shore. To this extent only, 
however, is Mr. Keene against a bull movement. 
He said yesterday that the indications were that a 
rise of from five to ten points seemed certain all 
along the list within the next fortnight. 

William H. Vanderbilt is referred to by some 
as giving an unqualified endorsement to this utter- 
ance of Mr. Keene, but Mr. Vanderbilt has come 
out with a card to the public, in the shape of a 
deftly constructed interview, insisting that attacks 

on the condition of Lake Shore or Lake Shore's 
future are veriest nonsense; and Mr, Vander- 
bilt, going further, sharply overhauls the Nickel 
Plate’s claims, denounces it as inferior in 
construction, says it was built to sell, not to 
operate, and finally declares that it is far from likely 
that a road of such a character will be allowed to 
enter the trunk lines’ pool. This, according to both 

- Keene and Vanderbilt, means fight, and a war of 
rates between these two rival lines may be expected 
just as soon as the Nickel Plate is ready for opera- 
tion, the date now being fixed for October 1. In 

~ the market a marked tumble in the price of both 
stocks is certain unless a compromise is speedily 
effected. 

Jay Gould claims to be ‘‘ out of the market.” 
People who get a chance to watch his corps of busy 
clerks, on the rush the day through, doubt this. 
Mr. John Pender, the English telegraph capi- 
talist, who was advertised to do such enormous 
things for the benefit of Western Union, left the 
city for his ramble through the west, with Congress- 
man Hewitt, without investing even so much 
as a dollar in this favorite of Mr. Gould’s. But 
Pender is coming back in a week or two. He has 
not gone for good. The last thing he did before 
he climbed into his excursion car was to dine at 
Irvington. 

One of the events of the week was Gould’s sudden 
and unexpected capture of Hannibal & St. Joseph. 
What he proposes to do with it is a conundrum 
which sorely perplexes all the quidnuncs of the 
street. Of course, there is a score or more of places 
where he can use it advantageously to properties he 
already holds. One report from his office was that it 
was to be tacked on to the Wabash system ; another 
report from the same source represents that it is to 
be made an appendage to Union Pacific; and a 
half dozen other of his western roads are named as 
in the circle to be benefited by the purchase. And 
here unprejudiced people are likely to think they 
discover Gould's real object. The property just 
now is invaluable to bull a long line of his 
securities, and the street can be flooded with 
spurious stories, touching first one and then another 
of his southern and western properties, the out- 
come of which can be only to send immense profits 
into the Gould wallet. Gould got the road by pur- 
chasing the $9,000,000 of common stock at 42 per 
cent. He was able to manipulate bank loans, and so 
headed off the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Com- 

_ pany, which virtually had the refusal of the stock at 63. 
If the latter company will only be patient it can 
get the road even yet—at Gould's price. In the 


meantime every move in this big deal is to tend 
toward the inauguration of a general bull market. 
Gould, in order to keep control of Hannibal, needs 
but a majority of the stock, not the entire holding, 
and inasmuch as the common stock is not of value 
as a dividend payer, a goodly proportion of the 


block is to be fed out to the public, but 
not at a sacrifice. Gould will get his own 
figures. Bull statements are already afloat 


showing Hannibal’s enormous earning power, its 
cheap operation and its wonderful future. This is 
about all that is necessary to coax investment. 
Gould’s manner of securing this road showed 
his shrewdness in a particularly bright light. 
Affairs in Wall street so arranged themselves—or 
were so arranged, rather—that had Jay Gould not 
stepped in just when he did and _ planked 
down his millions there would have been 
startling developments on the Stock Exchange. 
Bank loans on the stock had been peremptorily 
called all of a sudden, and a half dozen firms were 
loaded down with the stock, and money in the street 
was stringent rather than easy. In the cases of at 
least four prominent houses the stock would have 
had to be tumbled over upon the market. A 
terrible break in price would have been the con- 
sequence, and 20 or 25 would have been quoted 
as an extravagant figure for the stock during 
the continuance of the excitement. The effect upon 
the remainder of the market would have been 
serious. The whole list would have broken—so 
say experienced operators—and a 
panic could not have been escaped. So bad 
was the appearance of affairs on the evening 
before Gould made his cow that one Stock Ex- 
change firm arranged to make an assignment on 
the following day. Had they done this—and at the 
time there seemed no avenue of escape—not only 
would several thousand shares of Hannibal & St. 
Joseph have been thrown upon the market, but with 
them extensive stocks of all the leading securities on 
the Exchange list. But the shape which things 
finally took averted these serious consequences, and 
the market is healthier now for its purging. 

A careful scrutiny of operations in the market 
during the past few days shows conclusively that 
Gould has been buying his own line of stocks and 
for his own account. Vanderbilt has been doing the 
same thing for his own list, particularly Lake Shore 
and Michigan Central. A dispatch from William 
H. Vanderbilt, shown in Wall street yesterday, ex- 
presses most positive bull views, bearing strongly 
upon the immense traffic the railroads are now be- 
ginning to handle in moving the season's extraordi- 
nary crops. 

The loan market has attracted much attention 
during the week, and action has been taken by the 
Treasury Department which insures easy money for 
a long time to come. Secretary Folger visited Wall 
street early in the week and spent several hours with 
Assistant Treasurer Acton, at the Sub-Treasury. 
The result of the conference was that an official 
order was immediately issued, anticipating, without 
rebate of interest, the $16,000,000 of bonds embraced 
in the 115th call. Stringent rates were at once broken 
and speculation received a new and decided impetus. 
No action could have been taken so well adapted to 
the needs of Wall street at this time. The scarcity 
of money was being felt on all sides, and the lenders 
seemed to have pooled their issues to lock up their 
cash from borrowers below highest rates. Russell 
Sage is reported to have secured 8 per cent. on im- 
mense loans, and this with his protest that he ought 
to have to. He would now be glad to renew at 
from 4 to 5. 

The government bond market has worked without 
change from its long-continued inaction. ‘The fol- 
lowing were the closing quotations for governments 
yesterday : 


tem porary 





Sept. 1, ——Sept. 8,-— 
id. bid. asked. 
U.S. 58, 8x continued 2656.10 evens IOI Tor 1014 
4%s ’9I coupon ....... aie 113% 1134 11334 
4s '07 coupon...... 119% 119% 119% 
Currency 68, 1805.05 -..0.csseees 130 130 oe 
Currency 6s, 1896. . 130 130 
Currency 6s, 1897.. 130 130 
Currency 6s, 1898 131 131 
Currency 6s, 1899. . 131 132 


The bank statement of Saturday was not so favor- 
able as had been anticipated, though it had some 
redeeming features. There was a net loss of 
$2,861,500, and a deficit from the rule of 25 per cent. 
reserve of $156,025, against a surplus in the preced- 
ing week of $1,131,025. The deficit of $156,025 is 
against a deficit of $1,020,100 a year ago. The 
following are the comparative totals of the state- 
ment of August 26 and September 2: 







Aug, 26. Sept. 2. Differences. 
Loans... $335,746,600 $332,359,500 Dec. $3,387,100 
Speci€.... «03 57,195,400 54,241,900 Dec. 2,953,500 
Legal-tender: 22,748,400 22,840,400 Inc. 92,000 
Deposits. . a4 uae 308,953,300 Dec. Gragribcs 
Circulation........ 18,203,100 18,292,100 Inc. 9,000 


The total reserve is now 24.995 per cent. against 
24.68 per cent. at the same date last year, ~ 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAM 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS, 





UOTA- 
Be 


1882. 
131% 
112% 
1004 

64% 
40 


Sere 9, pee 1, Sept. 8. 
1881. 1882. 
New York Central......... areiasivipia aie 143% 134 
Controlled ( Lake Shore............ 12314 112) 
but not + Michigan Central...... 435 87% 
leased. (Canada Southern...... 54 3, 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... B% 30% 
New York, L, E. & Western pref.... 87% ae 
Pennsylvania Central (per $50). a 6254 
(C.. Rete bn Clan civics tid ste 20% 13% 
Leased, « Marietta & Cin. tst pref.. 12 1s 
( Marietta & Cin, 2d pref,.. 9 6% 
Baltimore & Ohio...... pes era neeiale a me 
eased.—Ohio & Mississippi........ 45% 3874 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . 106 ite 
CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST 


SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO. 





Chicago, boa ja & Quincy,....... 158 136 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 136 136 
Illinois Central............6. Rneenidats 129% 138% 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis& N.O... be 76 
Chicago & Alton.... 131 138 
Chicago, Milwaukee Fi 119% 124\% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 1314 139% 
Chicago & Northwest..............+5 125'% 14714 
Chicago & Northwest pref........... 13814 rei 
DE PEAULee CONAN esac css: covet ase se 404 549% 
St Paul: & Omaha pref.) 000.0005... 103% 1134 
SE Pama MaDLODA.. sca. psdesines uss - 146 


AND 


135 
138% 
139 
79 
139 
12014 
14394 
147% 
16944 
5316 
112% 
157% 


SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 


SOUTHWESTERNS. 











Wabash, St, Louis & Pacific......... 499% 37% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 87% ee 
Miss@lni. Pacticwt: cca wes sweats ase 10674 108% 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 404 3834 
St. Louis & San Francisco...... +, 45 3914 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 71% 584 
St. Louis & San Francisco rst pref... 10446 97 
Téxas! PacihCeekacs cs cccs saci tap ets 52% 51% 
PACIFIC ROADS. 
OMe CHMER oe sain cian aeieiniae.a slajctoin 124% 1167%% | 
ENE al WRACIIC ie nasser = aicie aes arise 91% 93% 
Northern Pacifici sjaticc. assem se teurelare, cess ol4 5038 
Northern Pacific'pref................ 234 924% 


SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Louisville & Nashville ...... Ate 3 95% 72 
Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis... 














Richmond & Danville................ ot 116 
Norfolle & Western sc 3.cjcivls vaiswieane St: a5 
Norfolk & Western pref.............. ee 55* 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... Ae II 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. oe 1814 
Mobile’ & ‘Ohion er sscecsssecserss cna 3516 2334 
Memphis & Charleston,...... ....+- 2B 55 
COAL ROADS, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 1243 146% 
Leased.—Morris & Essex ..........- 124% 12614 
New. Jersey Central... -csncsuencsens 94% 78% 
Delaware & Hudsun..............6.. 1074 = 1154 
Philadelphia & Reading............+. 619% 6138 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 
Mantiattanic.ccecss sect Cnt BOC D/C 21 2” 
Manhattan ist prefs. occ. csneceeuer ss on 9 
New York Elevated’ <Fivssce.ccnniens 105% 107 
MStrapoliGani-/ jo <iiecis scans a wees isn celd 8336 go 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... Becg 26% 23% 
Chesapeake & Ohio tst pret 394 37 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 2844 25 
Denver & Rio Grande......... AOL IC, 91% 56% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph....... 160 — ae 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.... 115% 9314 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... aa 17% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. oe 36% 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 3044 2644 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 15914 15316 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ =r 16% 


TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 







Wrestera Union ain cee cevctabcig tases. 89 90% 
American District. 48% sr 
Mutual Union...... aa re 
Espress—Adams.......-.-0.s000+ 137 I4I 
American ...... 86 05 
United States ie wa canacevccioaw se 67 74 
Wells, Farzolmiei.c osc skoens 130 13044 
PACHIC IMAM sg istics optiasise ansede were’ 51h 444 
Colorado Coal & Iron Companvy...... = 4214 


*Ex. Dividend Norfolk & Western. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. 
New York Central— 











































Ist Mortgage! GS reSaic cece eid eelainie ele miele 102! 
¥st; Mortpage 6'S 1887 0.25 06. nce mas 10754 
N. Y. C. & H, R. 1st Coup. 7’s 1903.. 132 
N. Y.C.& H. R. 1st Reg. 7’s 1903.... ne 132 
Can. South, ist Int. Guar’d 5's 1900......... 93 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons, Coups Ist 97'S: 1900. cjacciwe sissaair asic aisiesiee 125 
Cons, Rep’d Ist 1900... eccsece es A 125 
Cons. Coup. 2d 7’S 1903......-.+5++ at 125 
(Oris! FEM Clad) LQOZE, eel erine thle meticoepsiee 12344 
Michigan Central— 
Goneoll g's Too wna usage sage Seems 125 
Coupon 5's) 193k. soe ceenves coseseee ia 
Registered’ 5'S\103%icsce+ acne 
New York, Lake Erie & Western— F 
Erie 1st Mort. Extended 7's 1897. 12814 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's r919.. 105 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5's sin 108 
Erie sth Mort. Extended 7’s 1888. IIr 
Erie 1st Con. Gold 7’s 1920....... 127% 
Erie 1st Con, F’d Coup. 7's 1920.. at 
Erie Reorg'n tst lien 6’s 1908..... Pe 
Long Dock Bonds 7’s 1893 gasses 116 
Buff., N. Y. & Erie 1st 7's 1916..... 12 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d &o . 6's 1969. t= 9 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon.F.Cou.s’s1969......... 93% 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 414’s 1st Coup. 1921.......... 944 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 42's Ist Reg. 1921.. adh an 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 1st 7’s 1912... 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7’s 1912.. 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C..3d 7's 1912.... 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7's 1900... ca 
Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons S.F, 6's 1892 124% 
Col., C, & Ind. C. 1st Cons. 7’s 1908 120 
Col., C, & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7's 1909. ; 
WESTERN SYSTEMS. 
Chicago & Alton— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1893........ ae 
Sinking Fund 6’s 1903...............5 114 
Louis & Mo. Riv. Ist Mort. 900... 114 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7’s 1900... i aa 
St. Louis, Jack. & C, 1st 7's 1894,..........- 117g 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Consolidated Mortgage 7's 1903............. 128 
Sinking Fund 5’s rgor aA 103 
Iowa Division 4’s 1919. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
Coupon 6's 1987 ieee ceeceenge or elcaatastecias one 12614 
Keokuk & Des M. rst Mort. 5’s 1923......... 105 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
ist Mortgage 8’s Pac. Div. 1898............. 130 
2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898. Se 120 
Consolidated 7's 1905......-... ~ 124 
1st Mort. So. Minn. Div. 6’s 1909... ne 107}4 
1st Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5’s 1921......... 107% 
Chicago & Northwestern— 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902..... 125 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929... 110 
Sinking Fund 5's 1879-1929..... , rors 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min: & Omaha— 
Consolidated 6's 1695: s yur sesinechicatccnes a+ 105% 
Chic., St. Paul & Min. tst 6’s ror8.. a IIt 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6's 1919...........- 1107 
Illinois Central— 
Chic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold 5’s 1951.......-. 118 
Cedar Falls & Min, 1st 7's 1907 as 115 
Springfield Div. Coup. 6's 1898 e 110 
Middle Div. Reg. 5's 192I.....-.-. bien cater ee 107 


10234 
107 
131 
93 
125 
12584 
124 


125 


103 
me, 

111% 

126 


116 
97% 


124 
106 
120 


12014 
115%4 
11742 
117 
127 
102 
8654 
126% 
103 


130 
122 
126 
107 
934 


125% 
Ilo 

1014 
105% 


11034 


Ilo 


107% 





St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
ist Mortgage 7'S 1919... cccccssesscerssevce 
2d Mortgage 6's 190 ; 
Dialcote Waxeriaioer 





SOUTHWESTERNS, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920........0+0sese008 
Chicago Division 5's 1910.... 
Havana Division 6's 19to......... 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n rst 7’s 1917. 
Wabash R, Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909... 
Omaha Diy. 1st 7’s 1919.......... 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883...... 
Missouri Pacific— 
First Consols.6's 1920. .....- 3 sctcesccevas see 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7's 1906... .. 
Pac. R. of Mo. rst 0's 1888... 
Pac, R. of Mo. 2d 7's 1891.......... ase 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con, 5's 1931........+4. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6’S 1920.......ssesreesevees 
Consolidated 7’s 1904-5-6. ......ceeeeeeeeees 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income I911.....++++ 
Texas & Pacific— 
PSH MOL OS TOs: cas ceaed cee nae cee tierce 
Consolidated 6's 190 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7’s 1915 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6’s 1930........... +0000 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
20 G's Class Arigobccac: «sgeaiee veces se deans 
3-6's Class C 1906 
3-6's Class B 1906.. 
1st 6’s Pierce C. & Obh 
Equipment 7’s 1895........-- 



















PACIFIC ROADS. 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6's 1896-9.... 
Union Pacific L’d G’ts 7's 1887-9 
Union Pacific Sinking Kid B'S: ESQ%, sarc omatea 
Union Pacific Regist’d 8's 1893........+.000+ 
Union Pacific Collat’l Trust 6s 1908......... 
Kansas) Pacific 1st 6's 1896.00. 4,asenvsoaees 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896........-.seeseeee 
Kansas Den. Div. 6’s Ass’d 1899.........++ 
Kansas 1st Consol 6’s 1919....+..-+seseeeees 
Cent. B’ch U, P. F'd Coup. 7’s 1895.......-- 
Atch’n, Col. &' Pac, rst 6'S 1905..000.0e0se0s 
Atch, Jew’! Co. & W. 1st 6’s 1905.......008- 
Oregon Short Line 1st 6’s 1922........2s+00% 
Utah South’n Gen’! M.7’s 1009............-- 
Utah South’n Extens’n Ist 7’s 1909.......... 
Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8............-5 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1G00 
Central Cal. & Or’g'n Ist 6’s 1888. 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884 
Central Land Grant 6's 1899... na 
Western Pacific B’ds 6's 1899.............-. 
South’n Pac. of Cal. 1st 6’s 1905-6.........-- 
Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant rst Coup. 6’s 1921......... 
Gen, Land Grant tst 6’s reg’d.........000006 









SOUTHERN ROADS, 


Louisville & Nashville— 
OMSOL YG WiC or ae ese te ceeretscietme mettre 
2d M. 7’s Gold 1883.... 
Cecilian B'ch 7's 1907.... 
Nt OF Se Mobi st: 6'S:10308%- 5 Geaseceestates cee 
Bes eisroe, Nash. Ist: G'S) FOIG i cen ae dain) eoeas 
Gen’l Mge 6's 1930......... 
St, Louis Div: rst; 6'S 1920.5 <a as'eea pecs atest 
St. Louis Div, 2d 3’s 1980.. 
Nash. & Dec. Ist 7’s 1900.. 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6’s 1931. 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgi 
Birst Mortgave g's 1900. <0... ses siav.eae'sec icine 
First Consolidated 5's 1930 re 
Divisional K's) 1930 sestais-csas.0:s p otote ucoie, canine nie cle 
Norfolk & Western— 
Genii Mize S'S irg3 hia cactes maemo sania oie 
Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen, 6's 1915.......00e0e0eeeeee 
ed entre 161915927 s/c cocaine deceiver <iaueire rains 
South Carolina Railway 
Ist Mortgage 6’s 1920.. 
20 Morbeave. G'S T6816 ces cus ccries tenner sete 



















COAL ROADS, 
New Jersey Central— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1899...........+5 
1st Consolidated 7’s Assented 1899 re 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902..........s0e0+ 
Adjustment: 37'S) FO0R) «1s cvtasinns mas otesos> 
Lehigh & Wilks. Con. Assented 1910......... 
Am; Dock. & Jimp: Co; 5's 1928. sj hic00ce.. 500 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mortgage 7’s 1907.........-2+-0ee00 
Syracuse, B. & N. Y. 1st 7’s 1906..........+ 
Morris & Essex Ist 7’s 1914 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891. 
Morris & Es. rst Consols gd. 7's. 1915........- 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1884........ ScocnEcaenampaec 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1891....... 
1st Penn. Div. Coup. 7’s 1917 
Alb. & Susq. rst Con. gu’d7’s 1906....... ... 
Ren. & Sar. xst Coups7's 199%} vvsisiisccecsawe 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6’s I9gIT..... 0.00605 - 
Consolidated Registered 6’s 1911 
Consolidated Coupon 7’s rort... 
Consolidated Registered 7’s 1911 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897.... 
General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908............ 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908.,.......... 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1896...........+ 
Debenture Coup. 6's 1893....-.....se0eeceee 
Debenture Convert. 7's 1893.......sceccseees 
















ELEVATED ROADS. 


Metropolitan 1st 6's 1908. ....0.06sc0e+ senseeens 
Metropolitan ad 6's 1899. ri 
New Works is6 7'S\ 1900252 vce asatcemeet dessa 





INCOME BONDS, 


Sept. 1. 
108% 
Ito 
107 


116% 
115 


110 
110g 
10844 
104% 
100 
QI 
1034 
10344 
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m1 


112 


106% 


1031 


7334 
gl 
102!4 


too 
77% 


102 
g2 





Sept. 8. 
110 
110 
107 


85% 
a8 
110 


94 
113% 


rorlg 
seer 
106 ig 
113% 
82 


87% 
10634 


104 
65 
85% 


gi 


116 


115 
118 


105 
110 
1104 
1084 
to4} 
100 
92:5, 
10358 
104 
IIs 
114 
105 
106% 
112 


103 7% 


119 
102 
104 


100 
9434 


115 
7334 
gr 


102% 


100 


138 


113 
125% 


106 
115% 


113 


Interest payable if carned, and not to be accumulative. 


Allegany Central Income 1912...........000++ 
Atlantic & Pacific Income 1910.............0++ 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908......... 
Col, Chie::& Ind, Cl Ine: 7's 18903-0506 es nce 
C., St. P’| & M. L’d Gr't Inc, 6’s 1898. = 
Chicago & Eastern II]. Income 1907. 

Des Moines & Ft. D. 1st Inc, 6's 1905. Se 
Det., Mack, & Marquette Inc. 1921........... 
East Tenn., Va. & On Ine:6'S 198i. cae pes 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Inc. rorr............ 
Ind., BI’n & W’n Incomes 1919... ........-20005 
Ind., BI'n & W’n Consol Ine. 6's 1921 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp'd 2d Inc. 1906............ 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d Trust Co,Cert’s......... 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1909... ..........0+ 
Int. & Gt. N'n 2d Assented 6's 1 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co. 1888............. 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888 
Lake Erie & W'n Income 7's 1899......... 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920. 
Lafayette, Bl'n & Mun. Inc. 7’s 1899 
Mil., L, Shore & Western Incomes........ 
Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures. 
Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures. 
N, Y., Lake Erie & W’n Inc. 6's 1977. 
N.Y., Penn. & O. 1st Inc, Acc. 7's 1905. 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920..........+.00ee0008 
Ohio Central Min’l Div. Inc. 7's 1921 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6’s 192t...........6+ 
Peoria, Dec, & Evansville Inc's 1920.........- 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansv’e Div. Inc, 1920......... 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income rg2r.......... 
Rome, W’t’n & Og’b’h Inc. 7’s 1932.......++++ 
South Carolina R’y Inc. 6’s 1931.........+0+-+: 
St. L., I. M. & S. 1st 7’s pref. int. ac’e......... 
St. L., I. M. &S. 2d 6's int. acu’lative......... 
St. L., Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894......... 
Tol., Delphos & Bur. Inc. 6's I910............- 
Tol., Delphos & Dayton Div. 6's 1910......... 
Texas & St, Louis L’d Grant Inc, 1920,......++ 











8 
50 


84 
50 
70 
2 
15 


170 





COMMERCIAL. 


The telegraphic advices from the principal trading 
and producing regions of the country are again 
favorable this week; some that had reports of ex- 
cessive and injurious rains come from the cotton- 
The movement of merchandise 
at the leading distributive points is large. The 
condition of manufacturmg industry is in the 
main satisfactory, the unsettled condition of the 
iron trade being the striking exception. The 
renewed determination of the operatives renders 
the final outcome more uncertain. At the 
close of business on Friday the markets for 
wheat were firmer, and a number of well-known 
firms who had been on the bear side of the market 
for a couple of months up to this week had covered 
their short sales, believing that—temporarily at 
least—prices were about at the bottom. The 
tone of the market for manufactured iron is 
quiet and unchanged. Pig is firmer. The demand 
for tank iron is heavy and exceeds home capacity. 
The demand for anthracite coal is firmer for free 
burning varieties, and the outlook is for a brisk 
trade before the close of the month. United pipe 
line certificates of crude oil have advanced rapidly 
on reports of exhaustion of Cherry Grove wells. 
Ocean freights are duller. The supply of tonnage 
jis meeting the demand. The weather in the north- 
west has been favorable to securing the large wheat 
crop. 


growing regions. 





BREADSTUFFS. 

The foreign markets for breadstufis have shown 
declining prices all the week. There seem no longer 
any reason to doubt that the result of the crops in 
the United Kingdom will be considerably above the 
average. The London 7imes, commenting on the 
aspect of the crops, not only in the United Kingdom, 
but everywhere, says: ‘‘ Never during the time 
since these reports were collected has the harvest in 
the northern hemisphere been so good all round. 
We usually had to report a deficiency, either in 
Europe or America. This year there is absolutely 
none. The world has over an average harvest, and 
with such a harvest, the year is likely to be one of 
cheap abundance."’ This is a great change from 
the aspect of a month ago, It is only a little over a 
a month ago that the London Economist took the 
view that the United Kingdom would be obliged 
to import more largely of American breadstuffs than 
usual, and intimated that one of the results that 
must be looked for in that connection was an outflow 
of specie to America. The Bank of England, in fact, 
took the same view, and advanced the rate of dis- 
count ‘‘as a precautionary measure,’’ it was said, to 
aid in postponing the expected movement of specie 
to America. In the last half of July, also, large 
purchases of wheat were made in American markets 
on foreign account for delivery in August, under the 
belief that the British crops would be very short. 
The change from the prospects as they then were 
has been very great, greater it would seem than 
has yet been made manifest in the decline of prices. 
If the crops of France and the United Kingdom turn 
out as well in the test of threshing as they are said 
to promise now, there will scarcely be a market for 
all the American surplus of wheat, except at low 
prices. 


WHEAT. 

The movement of wheat at the west has increased 
steadily now for four weeks. At the six principal 
primary markets at the west, viz., Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis and Peoria, 
the receipts of wheat for the week ending September 
4 were 2,324,930 bushels, against 1,893,983 bushels 
in the week to August 28; 1,188,833 in the week 
ending August 21, and 906,262 in the week ending 
August14. ‘The movement from these points to the 
seaboard, however, has not increased in proportion. 
In the last week the shipments from the points above 
named were 515,725 bushels less than the arrivals. 
It will be seen, therefore, that stocks are accumulating 
at the west. The railroad officials at Chicago also 
report an increase during the past week of orders from 
country stations for cars to load with grain, which 
indicates a further increase in the movement of grain 
from the country. The effect of this movement of 
wheat, together with the exaggerated estimates of 
the probable aggregate of the crop, has been to 
cause a decline of from 5 to 6c. per bushel on wheat 
in the last ten days, the greater part of which has 
been experienced in the last three days. On the 
whole, however, prices have been maintained better 
than might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. This has been due to the fact that the 
stocks of wheat were low, and the cash wheat at the 
west has all the time been, and is yet, at a high 
premium over the futures. The premium here in New 


York has been the other way, October delivery being 
higher than September or cash. But at Chicago at 
the close of business on Thursday September wheat 
was at a premium of 3c. per bushel over October. 
This prop to the market, however, seems likely to 
be taken away by the increasing arrivals at the 
west, which, as will be seen by our usual statistics, 
have increased the visible supply in the United 
States nearly 500,000 bushels in the week to Sep- 
tember 2. 

The prices at which the present crop of wheat can 
be marketed depend, of course, first, on the neces- 
sities of the importing countries of Europe, and 
next on the amount of surplus we have to spare. 
As indicated above the foreign necessities have 
been greatly reduced by their own better yield of all 
kind of crops than was expected, while the surplus 
out of the crop in the United States promises to be 
greater than the necessities of all Europe for im- 
ports of wheat. It is estimated that the United 
Kingdom will require only about 100,000,000 bushels 
of foreign wheat, and of which she has already 
received about 15,000,000 from the United States 
alone since August 1. 

The stocks of wheat in Liverpool at present are 
estimated to be just about twice as large as they 
were a year ago, while the amount of wheat afloat 
for the United Kingdom is 2,275,000 quarters, 
against 1,925,000 quarters at the corresponding time 
last year. 

The aggregate of the crops of wheat in the United 
States for the five years from 1877 to 1881, inclusive, 
was 2,100,000,000 bushels. Out of this there was 
exported in the same years 729,152,435 bushels, or 
about 3434 per cent. of the whole. The lowest per- 
centage of py out of the crop was in 1877, 
when only 25% per cent. was exported out of a crop 
of 364,194,146 bushels, and the highest was 39 per 
cent., out of a crop of 498,500,000 in 1880. The 
larger the crop the larger the percentage available 
for export. If, therefore, the present crop should 
be 526,000,00c bushels, as we estimated last week, 
it would be safe to say that 4o per cent. of it, or say 
210,000,000 bushels of it, would be available for 
export. 





WHEAT MARKET BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather in the 
northwest is all that could be desired for wheat and 
all small grain. Crops are generally secured in 
splendid condition. Much of the corn is now out of 
the way of frost, and a good average crop is assured. 
Wheat is beginning to move more freely, but thresh- 
ing has only commenced. 





OATS. 
The large increase in the visible supply of oats: 
as will be seen by our statistics, is a sufficient rea- 
son for the declining tendency of prices. 


CORN, 

The market for corn has been unsettled and lower, 
owing to the continued large receipts from the 
country at the west, and also to the larger estimates 
of the output of the growing crop. One circum- 
stance that helped to cause decline has been the 
belief that southern corn from Texas and Arkansas 
would be in the northern markets by November. 
But, as we pointed out last week, the corn crop 
has yet to run the risk of early frosts. As for the 
probabilities of southern corn coming largely into 
northern markets, that will depend upon price, as 
nothing but high prices will bring it. Corn is 
consumed at the south at higher prices than it 
would be in the north, and in addition to this are 
high freights. A merchant who has been in the corn 
trade twenty-five years saysthat he has never known 
receipts of corn from the new crop to amount to 
much before the first of January. It would seem 
that the high prices for the last few months must 
have drawn about all the surplus old corn from the 
country, and if so there must come a time between 
now and December when corn will be more scarce 
than known before in this country for many years. 
In that case it would probably be found that the 
market for all the future options has been oversold. 
Nevertheless, at such high prices as have prevailed, 
oats, rye and even wheat will be largely used as sub- 
stitutes for corn in feeding stock. 


PROVISIONS. 

Speculation in hog product was active, and 
prices were firm, and even advancing until the 
latter part of the week, when the decline in corn ex- 
tended to provisions, pork declined soc. per bar- 
rel from ‘Tuesday evening to Thursday evening, 
lard in the same time declining from 45c. to Soc. per 
Ioo pounds. One prominent operator at Chicago, 
who has been understood to control the market 
there to a large extent, is reported to have been a 





heavy seller, especially of lard, during theJast three | 
days. The domestic demand for hog product has 
been active. Orders from the south have been 
liberal. ‘There has also been a good demand from 
Canada and from all the lumbering regions in the 
United States. The export demand for any kind of 
hog product continues very light. Prices are too 
high to meet the views of foreign dealers. The 
increasing supply of cattle may have some 
slight effect in making a prospective less de- 
mand for pork, but there is a market for hog 
products which cannot be filled by anything else, 
and the domestic consumption does not seem to be 
diminished by high prices. It is now estimated 
that the supply of hogs for the winter packing 
throughout the west will be 15 per cent. less than 
last year, and that the marketing will be later, 
Those who have given the matter the most careful 
investigation believe that as the stock of hogs now 
in the country is of younger age than usual, the 
supply for packing will be very short during the first 
halt of the winter, but that as there is a prospect for 
a good supply of feed the supply of marketable 
hogs for the last half of the winter will be good, and 
that the total winter packing will not fall more than 
Io per cent. below last year. 

Messrs. Fairbank & Co. estimate the stock of lard 
in the United States, deliverable on contracts for 
“prime steam,” at 143,962 tierces, against 188,714 
tierces at the same time last year. The estimated 
stock of lard in Europe is 60,900 tierces, against 
93,000 at the same time last year and £6,500 on July 
31, 1882. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 

















Sept 8. Previous week, 
NO, 2 MOUR.. acess selene eins $3.00 @3.60 $3.co @3.50 
Superfine flour...........-..0+00+ 3.50 @4.15 3.50 @4.25 
Com: extra flour .35 coors ues 4-50 @5.00 4.50 @5.00 
West India shipping flour........ 5.45 @5.75 550 @b6.00 
South American sniping flour... 5.50 @b6.00 5-75 @6.25 
Winter wheat, family flour. 125 @7.50 625 @7.25 
Winter wheat, eaten flour 6. @8.75 6.50 @8.50 
Spring wheat, straight flour 6.25 @7.75. 6.00 @7.50 
Spring wheat, patent ren 7.00 @8.75 6.75 @8.25 
Bye ere areca 3.75 a 3.60 a 
Orimeal .....>. 4.15 @4. oa ‘ 
No. 1 white wheat. E1e7408 16% tor eM 
No. 2 white wheat. L.12%@1.13% 1.134%@1.14 
No. 2 red wheat ... 1.084@1. T.114@1. 13% 
No. 2 spring wheat — @— _— 
INO. 2 Mixed COLD a cies «eee eee -80%@ 81 -924@ 92% 
Steamer mixed corn............++ -79%4@ .80 ‘or @ .o1% 
No. 3 mixed Corn.........5+-00-8 -78 @ .bo -884%@ 89% 
Nov? white coraMiicvetestncnss 63 @ .85 92 @ .9) 
Weellow: Corina ri saath esis eh cia 82 @ .84 91. @.9 
No. 2 white oats..........000000- .4316@ .44 474%4@ Bu 
No. 2, mixed Oats, 5. os ot + puiplelsehine 40%@ .40% .45544@ .46% 
Mae Sere nonpocobenun aisectcrs -76 @ .78 -76 @ .79 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS, 

’ Sept. 8, a Last year, 
Winter wheat, family flour...... $6.25 @7. $7.00 @7. 75, 
No. 2 white wheat........... .. ze KN. 3% 1.30 @r1.30} 
No. 2 red. wheat «<2... ss--sev--4s i, ssi 09) «1.4444 @1.4. 
No. 2 spring wheat... ......,.. _— ie 35% @1. fe 
No. 2 mixed corn............. «. 801 81 -71%@ .71% 
No. 2 mixed 08S) ..6.-5 06005 conse ane 40% -424@ .43 
IRV orotate p cisists cuisiate tesla nt ernie eer a -78 1.10 @I1.12 


THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF FLOURAND GRAIN, 


The following tables present the general move- 
ment of flour and grain from the primary markets 
in the west to the seaboard and to foreign 
markets : 


RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT WESTERN LAKE AND 
RIVER PORTS, FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 2, 1882, 














Flour, Wheat, ara Oats, Barley. Rye, 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Chicago...... 35,539 4258,997 1,504,962 1,612,195 18,749 78,811 

ork maa + 33,97 ee 90,075 —_14,5¢0 670 9,725 7,825 

851,261 91,484 90,201 Sepals els 

- 21932 192,833 B00 7  *OG,aar eet Sea: 

+; 41,500 1,000 15,300 Tien 

St. Louis .... 56,403 920,000 178,320 298,378 337 22,267 

Peoriasi. 2.4% 1,C17 8,900 178,500 392,575 }450 25,100 

Balithry emer epee ele a Wee cob asbraneny Losec eee 
Totals...... 131,662 4,128,566 1,971,266 2,549,540 48,433 136,2' 

Prev. week. .144,410 2,417,641 1,503,831 2,441,586 Rote er 4 


Corresponding 
week, 1881.149,247 2,494,616 4,777,273 884,427 215,437 149,005 


RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT ATLANTIC PORTS FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 2, 1882. 

















Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, R 
bbls,’ bush. bush. bush. bush. “i hak. 
eer York... .101,855 1,839,196 233,200 1,411,474 706 
oston... ae 3714 I : Bb 
Portland...... "Goo 2. ioe | a eoo ae 
Montreal -). < -(1O,20k r356)30% tes ce a 930 “he 
Philadelphia.. 22,010 481,150 208,900 307,800 1,200 a,siere 
Baltimore .. 26, 0co 1,250,963 12,800 47,600 cone S000 
New Orleans. 7;500 350,000 5,500 10,500 ae 
Totals ..... 230,890 4,318,620 ~ 562, O51 1,924,544 1,2 
Previous w’k 241,115 4,245,215 en S27 "tae Z c 7 ae 
Correspondi’g : 
week, 1881. .219,703 3,214,568 1,671,456 514,145 1,600 29,013 
EXPORTS FLOUR AND GRAIN FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 
2, 1882. 
Wheat, Corn, Flour, Oats, R 
ate ushels. . bushels, barrels. bushels, isk, 
1,427, 1340 113,896 
Philadelphia 379,C1 vee Za F se ee 
Baltimore ... 1,027;762°  csoes asogr Sate cise 
Boston ...... 89,000 + S005 5,700 yikes 
New Orleans.. 740,000) 7 Even BAO niles aus wes% 
Montreal 958 15 8,438 TOO yas 
Total,......++06 4,013, 5) 144 171, 
Previous week...... 4,250, 24 ge'865 ee aie E os 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND FLOUR FROM NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, MONTREAL, AND NEW ORLEANS, * 


<r heal, bushels, ——______. 
Week end’ Previous From Sept. Same time, 











Sept. 2. week, 2, 1882. 8 
ee ee apeties Toes 546 2,457,415 ic 
Other countries... sss) 9G Zap | TSS 310495 

motels... de 4,013, 564 4050) 348 
050, 4,013,5 2,368, 
United Kingdom.. -— ; rae pa 2,998,287 
Diets eck Wi.) ne a tae ee 
Other countries 5445 55,676 «= ags abe 
AML Shs 6a cues « 5445 82,869 55445 857,831 
o) 


| large business of last month, The : 
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‘111,268 

18,250 

16,447 


16,250 

I 
11,059 BS 108 
136645 7,411 , 


“171,269 193,902 ea. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF TOTAL EXPORTS. u 
sa Sept. Corre: ing 
1882. time last year, Decrease. 


United Kingdom... 
Continent . 
S. & Cen, America. 
West Indies.. 
Other countries. ... 


Wheat, bushstti: or 2, 1 
Ghent, bushel zs er , 308,237 1645327 
Flour, barrels..... 171,2 cad Bree 


The quantity of wheat and corn on PARA 
Beerbohm's London cablegram of Sarat ber 
1882, was as follows: 


For United Kingdom................- 
For continent of Europe...... ...-..-. 


*Total quarters...0......4.+-+eesece 
Equal 
Compared wit 
For United Kingdom 
For continent of Europe... 


Total quarters (od. sass ngs ania ae 
Qual snc sn scen Saeed 
Decrease ..c acreage etter 
VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STAT! S 

CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BE) 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Ba 


g a bushels. Pesges S08. eS shels 
ept. 2, 1582.. 12,045,595 25 y 
Aug. 26,1883... 1ngee0er cishyeig op cist an , 014 
Sept. 3, 1881... 19,507,948 22,057,173 75 1456 Pac 2 
Sept. 4, 1880.... 14,715,495 19,011,298 1,625,853 5735 


THE STATISTICAL POSITION OF PROVISI 
The following tables indicate the general 
ment of hogs and provisions from the west 
Atlantic seaboard and to foreign markets: 


RECEIPTS OF HOGS AT THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN 
POINTS FOR THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOV 


Chicago........sseesecere seeeceenerns 
Cincinnati. . “4 
Sti Louiseaeen se ures. ae 
Indianapolis... fusisjeciee ae 
Milwaukee......... 

Kansas City aes 
gts) FRR SOE a CIA 


LAND, MONTREAL, PHILADELPHIA, 
ORLEANS. 


BALTIMORE 
Se ee barrels.— 


Corr 

Week end- PS Nov. 1, ‘Bt 

ing Sept.2. lastyear. to Sept Pid 
United Kingdom... 738 3s 78,086. 
Continent 
S. & Cent. America. 8 fe 
West Indies........ 1,452 
B.& 502 

reg 


N, A. Colonies. 
Other countries....- 


2,827 2,122 213,758 
' ———-Bacon and Hawg pedatite - 
United Kingdom... 4,003,784 9,507,027 8c1,717 461,935,2 
Continent 232,488 980,151 137,3 
as Cent: America, ae 

est Indies........ 

B. & N. A. Colonies. 
Other countries.... 


“188 “n2azsa0 


112,792 5,109,984 
_ 200 278,806 
_ EER 896 


Totals: since ope 4,290,986 vig} fort 337,503,490. plea 
“hie 6 
United Kingdom... 681,710" 6 
Continent. ee Sei in it Tey 


S. & Cent. America. ee ae 
29; 


West Indies....-... 39, 1,031 
B. & N. A. Colonies. 23,490 ete 
Other countries... . 2,000 1,428 


Totals A. Ve 2,105,978 3,217,899 
RECAPITULATION OF THE Wess EXPOR 

Pork, Bacon & 
barrels, 

New York 

Philacelp 

Baltimore. . 

New iOrlednsSsxt.issescesas shisha 


Motals'’ ec nats eel eveoners 
Total export November 1, 
1881, to Sept. 2, 1882, Ibs . 42,751,600 


Corresponding time previous 337,593,490 


606,719,611 
000 265,106,121 ? 


COTTON. 
The receipts of cotton at the ports for dhe 
were 28,630 bales, against 70,750 bales for th 
responding week last year. The receipts 
week at the twenty-four interior towns 1 u 
reported were 8,600 bales, against 6,984 bale 
week, and 31,967 bales same week last year. 
shipments for the week were 9,442 bales. 5 
The New York cotton market has been lo’ 
the price of spot cotton having declined to 121: ‘hy 
Futures have advanced an average of 3 points | 
near months. Following are the closing quo 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, 
comparison for same date last ie : 


10 -16C. 





Good Hseeara 
Middling fair.. 13 15-16 
F 14 11-16 
Following were the closing prices of futt 


New York Friday: 
September. 
October . 


Novembe 
Decembe 
Pe 


ebruary 
March... 


WOOL. 

From Philadelphia, fa.; The wool trade 
fair, but on the whole less active than las! 
lighter movement being a natural 


‘ 
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‘strong as ever for most grades, and some desirable 
lines are tending slightly in seller’s favor. Manu-, 


_ facturers as a rule are buying only for near wants, 


but this conservative policy is a favorable feature of 
the trade, as the consumptive demand in sight for 
their product is large, and must be met by the fre- 


_ quent duplications of moderate orders for wool dur- 





































_ ing the next sixty days at least. 


_for the time of year. 


_ anticipation and precedent. 


fi A moderate business only was done. 
good demand early in the week, the figures being, 


takings. 


There is less doing 
in interior markets, but supplies are still coming 
forward quite freely. The amount of wool remain- 
ing in growers’ hands, however, is unusually large 
A few American mills are, 
represented by buyers now in Europe, but no large. 
importations are anticipated. The general situation. 
abroad has not materially changed. 


PETROLEUM. 


- The quotations of pipe line certificates have 


danced vigorously to telegraphic tunes inspired by 


tales from the producing regions during the past, 


week. During the past two weeks reports from the 
oil country have been of a character to defy all 
A flowing well within 
‘seven miles of Oil City, on abandoned and pre-, 
sumably exhausted territory, naturally constitutes a 


_ formidable adversary to the bulls, following as it 


did on the heels of the extension of gushing wells’ 


into Warren and other counties, supposed to con-, 


tain little or no oil. This it was that browbeat the 


_ market on Saturday into concessions as low as 53 %c.| 


No news on Monday was good news for the anxious, 
ones, and the market was firmer, closing at 54%c., 


On ‘Wednesday, however, the wires brought word 


‘that some of the heavy flowing Cherry Grove wells, 


had ceased operations and were filling with salt) 


water. The Oil City Cranberry well, too, was 
doing less. 
ing only an opportunity to bid, and prices took an’ 
upward turn, At the opening sales were made at 
55%c. and at the close at 58%c. On Thursday the) 
market was dull, with no special features, closing at 
57%c. Yesterday telegrams were received confirming, 
rumors previously received that several wells in the, 
Cherry Grove district were running dry. The 
market responded briskly, and ran from 58c. at the 
opening to 6oc. at 2 o'clock, closing at 593éc. firm, 
and with quite heavy transactions. The jump from 
Tuesday, when 53%c. was touched, is marked, and 
buyers at the latter figure have had a chance to 
realize handsomely. 

The market during the week for refined oil has 


; 


~ continued steady at 6%c. for 70° and 7c. for TI0°,| 
_ Abel test, at New York, with the customary frac-| 


tional variations for Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Crude was in; 


as heretofore, 6% @6%c. Later there were fewer 
Naphtha at 6c. has averaged but moder- 
ately active. The exports of petroleum from the 


United States for the week ending September 2 
amounted to 9,949,971 (crude equivalent), against 


11,124,617 gallons in the preceding week, and 
8,968,084 gallons in the week ending August Ig. 
From January 1 to September 2 the total exports 
of petroleum from the United States aggregated 


433,261,181 gallons, against 390,016,648 gallons 


in a like period of 1881. This shows an in-) 
erease in exports to date over those of 1881. 
of 43,244,533 gallons (crude equivalent), which: 
continues the decreasing excess of 1882 noticed 
since July, when the total excess amounted: 
to over 75,900,000 gallons. A number of daily and 
other journals giving special attention to the petro- 


eum industry are finding fault with what they 


characterize as the greed of capitalists to put 
down new wells and add to the enormous accu- 
mulation of stocks, to the financial detriment of 
those who are paying for carrying the same, 
and widespread bankruptcy is freely predicted as 
the only possible result. One journal makes 
the statement that $25,000,000 has already been 
lost to the trade by this unwise depression of 
values. There is, however, another side to this 
picture. It is not in refined oil or crude in barrels, 
at the ports, purchased for export or home con- 
sumption, that this depression has taken place, but 
in the value of certificates of crude stored in tanks in 
the oil regions. It must be largely the specula- 
tive trade who have been carrying, or have been on 
the wrong side of the market, who have lost so much 
money. The steady value of crude in barrels at the 
seaboard and refined oil at the leading centres 
forms a marked contrast to the mercurial character 
of prices of crude certificates. 

Special advices to September 2 respecting the 
prospective European demand are as follows : 
Stocks of oil at the seven continental ports of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Dantzic, Stettin, 
Bremen and Konigsburgh on September 2 were 
[,383,000 barrels. There were afloat for Europe and 
ading on this side on the same date 824,000 bar- 


This encouraged those who were wait-. 


rels, which gives total quantity of stocks of oil in 
sight for Europe 2,207,000 barrels. Estimating the 
European consumption of the four remaining, 
months of 1882 at approximately the same as during 
those months in 1881, 1,700,00c barrels, it leaves, if 
subtracted from the present European stocks, afloat 
and loading, 500,000 barrels only on hand, January I, 
1883. But by that time Europe will demand a 
visible supply of between three and four million 
barrels, so that it is readily perceived there is every 
reason to expect a continuance of the heavy ex- 
ports of oil from the United States which are now 
being shipped. ; 


DRY GOODS. 

The New York dry goods market for the past 
week has been active with importers and jobbers, 
though naturally somewhat quiet with first hands; 
their reassortment trade, however, will appear at an. 
early day. It is generally expected that the coming 
season will prove the largest and most successful 
since the fall of 1879. All indications sustain this 
opinion. Crops have been plentiful, and with but 
few exceptions fayorable reports as to trade are 
received from all the market centres, and as to 
the exceptions mentioned, when looked into it 
transpires that their trade is naturally a little 
later than others. In the matter of collections 
there appears no difficulty in any part of the 
country, except in the vicinity of the coal regions, 
jobbers in that section complaining to a moderate, 
extent; no serious results are expected to ensue, 
however. 

Without an exception we consider it safe to make 
the assertion that there is not a jobbing dry goods 
house in this city whose volume of business for the 
first six months of the year not only far exceeded 
their expectations, but has also proved the most 
successful season since the ‘‘ boom year"’ of 1879, and 
it is expected that the fall trade will be larger in pro- 
portion than the spring. Advices from the interior 
jobbing houses report a most successful business for 
the present season, and if we have no disturbing 
influences, such as a warm fall and winter, then the 
dry goods will have to number among successful 
years that of 1882. The wholesale clothing trade 
report trade a trifle late this season, but the past 
week has been one of some activity, and with sea- 
sonable weather they anticipate a good fall and 
winter trade. Cloak manufacturers are very 
exuberant in spirits over the forthcoming season, 
and they have every reason to be, as their prospects 
are very encouraging. This branch of the dry 
goods trade has grown to very large proportions 
during the past few years, and called forth the most 
strenuous efforts of manufacturers to produce novel 
and salable designs. The trimmings so much in 
vogue last season will continue in demand, fur and 
plush being in active request. Importing houses re- 
port a very active business for the week, there being 
a brisk demand for foreign silks and dress goods. 
Manufacturers of novelties, ladies’ wear, etc., etc., 
are busy from early to late, some being unable to 
supply the demand in the time required. It is a 
sure indication of the general healthy state of trade 
when zo complaints are heard from any quarter. 

The importations of dry goods at this port for the 
past week are as follows: 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports of dry goods for past week... 10,528 $2,986,264 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
Past WEEK. ......-.scceceeecneeenecececees 9,470 3,081,667 


This shows an excess marketed over previous 
week of $157,000. 


THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Boston, Mass.; There is practically no 
change in the dry goods market; it is brisk, and 
prices are strong. The August sales were larger 
than in any previous August for a long time, and 
the outlook for this month indicates a similar in- 
crease, Jobbers report large orders coming in from 
the west, and representatives of western houses who 
are here are buying very freely. It is probable that 
there will be no great increase in prices, but a con- 
tinuation of the present trade will be satisfactory to 
all. Woolen houses report an excellent trade, and 
many of them report the product of their mills 
being sold ahead up to February. 

From Providence, R. I.: The print cloth market 
is steady, with a moderate demand; amount of 
sales is fair; 64s are quoted at 3%c., less 34 of 1 
per cent., and 56x6o0s at 3%c. ‘There are about 
250,000 pieces on hand in this market and 600,000 
in Fall River. Dealers do not anticipate higher 
prices, nor any marked increase of business this 
fall. The cotton market is steady, sales being 
reported moderate. Middling uplands are quoted 
at 13%c., and middling gulfs at 13%c. The stock 
on hand is fair, say about 2,000 bales. The outlook 
for fall is not very flattering, the market for print 
cloths and yarns being overstocked, 
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From Albany, N.Y... The volume of business 
in dry goods here has been about 15 per cent. in 
advance of the past year. Collections have been 
satisfactory, and some of our firms are making ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements preparatory 
to an increased business this fall, which is regarded 
very promising. 

Lrrom Binghamton, N. Y.: Dry goods jobbing 
trade of this city report sales for the week past fully 
up to last week's and consider the outlook for the 
coming week good. { 

I'vom Buffalo, N. Y.: Dry goods are moving 
freely, and show a further improvement over last 
week, the increase being confined to no particular 
lines. The outlook is very encouraging, the fall 
business promising to be the largest ever known 
here. Stocks are full, and prices generally firm. 
Dealers are in accord with the views of eastern mer- 
chants regarding the demoralizing practice of dating 
bills ahead, and would assist any movement inaugu- 
rated by first hands to remedy it. 

From Rochester, N. Y.: The dry goods trade 
shows a healthy increase as compared with last 
year, and a large volume of business is anticipated. 
Collections are good and failures few and unim- 
portant. 

From Troy, N. Y.: The local dry goods and fancy 
goods trade is flourishing. ‘There is reported to be 
an increased demand for fine goods, and prices are 
maintained, excepting in carpets. These are cut 
into on account of strong competition between Troy 
and Albany dealers. The generally expressed 
opinion is that the fall jobbing trade in dry goods 
and kindred lines will be satisfactory. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The general jobbing 
trade is fairly active and promises to increase in 
volume as the month advances. Stocks are in good 
shape, values uniformly well maintained, and the 
outlook for desirable goods of all kinds is very 
encouraging. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade with 
the majority of dealers continues good, and fully up 
to, if not in excess of, the same period last year. 
In sections where strikes exist, and in the oil regions, 
collections are only fair, but in other sections are 
reported satisfactory. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio; Dry goods men are expe- 
riencing good trade for the season, and say pur- 
chases are for immediate consumption, embracing 
full lines of goods. Woolens are now being bought ; 
as arule they are billed from October next. A few 
buyers are in the city and a large number are ex- 
pected next week. The dry goods trade this season 
so far is about rc per cent. over last, and a large 
trade is looked for. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods trade situa- 
tion presents no special feature over that of other 
lines. The business for the year thus far is ahead 
of last and the September opening is even better 
than was anticipated. 

From Columbus, Ohio: The dry goods trade last 
week was reported better than ever before for a 
single week. 

From Dayton, Ohio: ‘The average trade in dry 
goods during busy seasons in this city is about 
$05,000 weekly. Though jobbers anticipated a very 
good trade the past week, it has fallen considerably 
below these figures, and is spoken of as a dull 
week. The demand at this time seems to be princi- 
pally for muslins, prints and flannels. 

From Chicago, Iil.: There has been a marked im- 
provement in the jobbing trade in dry goods and 
millinery. The collections have been satisfactory. 


From Peoria, [ll.: In the jobbing dry goods trade 
business is fully up to expectations. With a larger 
volume than ever there is less buying ahead. Mer- 
chants are buying for actual wants, leaving woolens 
for later purchases. A _ healthy feeling, without 
speculation, is apparent. Collections are good, 
and, with the large crop soon to be placed on the 
market, a good sound trade will follow. 


From Indianapolis, Ind.: The fall trade in dry 
goods has been very fair but not booming, the trade 
is characterized by uniformity and conservatism. It 
is thought that the general volume of business done 
at the close of the season will be entirely satisfactory. 
There is no speculation. Merchants are buying 
such goods as they need, but are not inclined to 
anticipate trade, and, perhaps, in view of the 
splendid crop prospect, the trade is not exactly what 
was looked for, yet reasonably satisfactory. 


From Detroit, Mich.: Seasonable dry goods are 
selling freely. The outlook for fall trade is favor- 
able. The increased movement in farm products is 
facilitating collection, but they are as yet slow. 

From Loursville, Ky.: Jobbing dry goods houses 
report the fall trade opened with animation. Owing 


to the abundant harvests secured in Louisville trade - 


districts, and the present firm and advancing 
tendency of the market, this season’s dry goods 


sales are expected to be the largest for several years. 
The railroad celebration next week, the jobbers say, 
will bring the largest number of buyers ever in 
attendance at one time, and a heavy movement is 
certain from thence forward to the close of the 
season. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Our fall trade in dry goods 
opened earlier than usual, and is now in full tide, 
with a generally larger current and volume than a 
year back. The aggregate of sales is increasing 
daily, but the increase is not generally large. More 
fine class goods are bought here than ever before. 
Costly fabrics and fine millinery are selling freely. 
Prices are firm in all lines, especially in cotton 
goods. Collections easy. Cash purchases are more 
frequent than last year. 

From. Kansas City, Mo.; The dry goods trade 
report a satisfactory increase in sales, which largely 
exceed same period last year. The outlook con- 
tinues promising. 

From Burlington, lowa: The dry goods trade is 
good, contrary to expectations. The demand is 
general, and goods are bought freely. Country 
merchants place their orders freely. Reports from 
Keokuk, Des Moines, and other points, are to the 
same effect. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.; There has been a fair 
demand for dry goods at this point the past week, 
and orders for staple and seasonable specialties has 
been very good. Aggregate sales evidence a very 
satistactory condition of trade, and, judging from 
the volume of business done by the several houses 
in this line, shipments would indicate fully $12g,000 
to $130,000, an excess of quite one-quarter over this 
time last year. The jobbing business in all depart- 
ments is progressing satisfactorily, and all indica- 
tions point to a large trade this fall. Somewhat of 
an improvement is noted in collections, and it is 
expected to be more manifest as farmers complete 
their summer's work and begin to realize upon their 
products. 

From Denver, Col. : Dry goods are dull. 

From Omaha, Neb.: The fall trade in dry goods 
promises to be very large; sales continue active. A 
fair trade is looked for through the winter. 

From Portland, Ore.: The dry goods trade is well 
sustained. Stocks are full but collections are slow. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The movement in dry 
goods the past week has been very brisk, and most 
of the jobbing houses did a volume of trade almost 
equal to the busiest week of last year. Many 
merchants from the south are here at the present 
time, and, encouraged by the prospects of good 
crops, are laying in large stocks. 
have been away met with great success, and, with 
payments gradually improving, the indications are 
that the sales this fall in the dry goods trade will be 
far in excess of last year. 

From Richmond, Va.: The volume of business 
being done by jobbers in dry goods is in excess of 
last year’s transactions, and still improving, with 
bright prospects for a good fall trade. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Dry goods buyers are now 
in the market; this circumstance, with orders from 
travelers, makes that branch active, with good 
prospects for a large fall trade. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade is fairly active. 

From Atlanta, Ga.: The dry goods trade in At- 
lanta, Macon and Augusta, for the past week, is 
reported good and in excess of the corresponding 
date last year. Jobbers have laid in large stocks, 
and anticipate a larger trade than for several years 
past. 

From Savannah, Ga.: Jobbers in dry goods report 
the volume of trade for the past week large, with 
steady improvements in the sale of print cloth, 
while the heavy woolens have been neglected so far. 
The season in all has exceeded that of last year. 
The retail lines report sales as irregular, but average 
sales of the week as satisfactory as in any preceding 
year. 

From New Orieans, La.: In dry goods September 
opens with increased demand, and prospects are 
favorable for a fall trade largely in excess of last 
year’s. 

From Austin, Tex.: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues active. 

From Dallas, Tex.; The wholesale dry goods 
trade continues active and increasing. 

From Galveston, Tex.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade still continues excellent. 

from Houston, Tex.; The dry goods trade is 
brisk. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: Jobbers in dry goods re- 
port increased sales. Country merchants are laying 
in their fall stock, but are buying cautiously. The 
trade has just fairly opened and promises well. 

From Nashville, Tenn. : Dry goods jobbers report 
a very satisfactory trade, sales exceeding the same 
period in 1881 from 25 to 33 per cent. 


Salesmen who 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

The late talk about a corner in ocean freights has, 
for the time being at least, been done away with. 
There is no more sailing tonnage available than 
heretofore, but, as pointed out a week or two since, 
when the demand overflows the supply too rapidly 
steamer tonnage can carry off the surplus. As 
a prominent freight broker puts it, ‘‘there are 
too many steamers afloat to permit of a genuine 
corner in ocean freights,” for when rates advance 
far enough they provide carrying room. Only a 
fair demand for charters for petroleum is reported. 
The late squeeze has been bridged, as previously 
outlined, and present wants are met without serious 
difficulty. Cotton shipments per steamer are quite 
heavy, and contracts for room for 35,000 to 40,000 
bales of the new crop for shipment in September 
are already reported. In grain, freights are dull, 5s.5d. 
against 6s. 6d. during the latter part of August, being 
a fair sample of the reaction. There is but little 
grain going to the United Kingdom at present, the 
existing demand being mostly for Spain and the 
continent. Lower freights are not probable, inas- 
much as that would cause a demand, which would 
tend to advance rates at once. 





SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


(By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
incBide special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 


chandise : 
£ASTERN STATES. 


From: Boston, Mass.: Boots and shoes continue 
active. Shipments for the week to places outside of 
New England 70,820 cases, against 69,999 cases 
same week last year. Total shipments since Janu- 
ary I, 1,639,525 cases, against 1,637,757 cases same 
time last year. The leather market is rather more 
quiet, though still active, and prices are firm. Paper 
trade report fair business. Lumber good. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Albany, N. Y.: The general condition of 
the lumber trade is healthy, with good business at 
advanced prices of $1@$2 per 1,000 feet, with full 
stocks on hand. The solicitation of trade by travel- 
ers is becoming general in this line. 





From Buffalo, N. Y.: Business in all departments 
continues good, and a very sanguine feeling regard- 
ing the fall trade is reported. Lumber is moving 
freely, with a good demand for active grades. 
Stocks are full and prices firm, with an upward 
tendency. Coal stocks are lighter than last week, 
owing to the restriction of output at the mines. 
Prices are fairly well maintained at the advanced 
rates of the 1st inst. Lake freights to Chicago are 
weak at 75c. Flour is active and in good demand. 
Prices are high in comparison with wheat. Boots 
and shoes continue active, with every indication of 
a large fall business. Hats, caps, groceries and 
other general lines are all receiving their share of 
attention. Generally speaking, collections are very 
fair. The weather is warm and favorable for the 
maturing crops. 





From Philadelphia, Pa.: The general business 
situation and outlook continue satisfactory. There 
is a good general demand for manufactured goods, 
and mills are well employed. Supply staples move 
rather slowly, as manufacturers are generally buying 
only for immediate wants. Prices, however, rule 
steady for cotton and very firm for wool. Bread- 
stuffs are dull, and declining under large receipts of 
wheat and oats, and better crop prospects for corn. 
Prices are gc. lower for spot wheat, and 4@5c. 
lower for futures. Corn has declined 4@5c. within 
Exporters are still holding off. Petro- 
leum is firm, but export demand is light. Provisions 
are jobbing freely, and as there is little or no specu- 
lative trading here, prices have not fully sympa- 
thized with the decline in the west. Fruits and 
vegetables are plentiful and in good demand. Bulk 
potatoes are beginning to arrive from the west, and 
New York state stock is expected shortly. 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.; In groceries trade is fair 
to good, and in districts unaffected by strikes col- 
lections are satisfactory. The hardware business is 
fair and in most instances collections are satisfac- 
tory, though there is some complaint in some quar- 
ters. The shoe trade in this vicinity is dull and 
collections slow; the western trade, however, is 
good and obligations are mef promptly. The 
clothing business is much better than at this time 
last year. Produce men are said to be doing a good 
business and making money. 


the week. 
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WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Trade continues irregular 
with, however, a firmer feeling in values in all lines. 
Provisions are strong under large consumptive de- 
mand. Grain and flour are lower, with light 
receipts of choice lots of both; a falling off of 20 per 
cent. has occurred. There has been a light busi- 
ness in cotton; receipts this week are nearly the 
same as last year. Stock on hand is about 1,546 
bales. There was transacted last week in the brakes 
the largest business ever done in Cincinnati. All 
choice goods were sold at advanced figures. LLum- 
ber is quiet. Whisky, under the effect of decline in 
corn, fell x cent, but is firm with a fair demand. 
The local demand for money is good. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: General business is fully 
up to the anticipations of merchants, and there 
seems but little doubt that trade throughout the fall 
will be satisfactory. Groceries and boots and shoes 
are more active than during August. Sales for 
past eight months have been fully 20 per cent. 
ahead of last year for the same period. 





From Columbus, Ohio; Business for the present 
week reported good. Dealers quote sales active 
and collections very good. Manufacturers, as a 
whole, seem busy now. The weather is favorable 
for crops. 





From Dayton, Ohio: Trade in general is fair; in 
the grocery and provision lines very good. Collec- 
tions are very poor. Weather still remains good 
for the corn crop. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: General trade is fair, 
not rushing but healthy. Collections are reason- 
ably good. Prices of cereals are declining. Manu- 
facturers are not as busy as earlier in the season. 





From Evansville, Ind.: Business is good, and 
promises to continue so. Merchants report col- 
lections very satisfactory. Money is easy. Crops 
are doing well except fruit, which is rotting badly, 
owing to too much rain. 





From Chicago, Zil.: General trade continues 
active, with a liberal movement in wheat. Largely 
increased receipts of wheat are looked for from the 
west. The receipts of oats and corn are not so 
large as last week. The falling off in the receipts 
of oats is probably 50 per cent. Corn receipts have 
fallen off because of the decrease in the price. The 
stock of wheat promises to show an increase the 
last of the week. Money is easy, but there is little 
more demand for it than last week. Shipments to 
the country are better than a week ago. There is 
an active trade in groceries. Lumber is active and 
firm, but there is no accumulation in stock. The 
receipts of cattle have been very large during the 
week, and trade in them has been active. The bulk 
of cattle are grass-bolted, and the quality higher 
than for years at this season, especially those from 
Texas and the territories. The receipts of hogs 
have fallen, and the quality is very poor, but prices 
are fairly maintained. The provision trade is dull 
and completely demoralized, so far as pork and lard 
are concerned. 





From Peoria, Ill.: The general trade is good, 
with a demand for money. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The general merchandise 
movement is steadily improving. The grain mar- 
ket, however, is very unsatisfactory to dealers, owing 
to the soft prices and heavy proportion of damaged 
and rejected wheat. Leaf tobacco is easy. Cattle 
receipts are heavy, and trade is active at a decline. 
Further reports on the Kentucky tobacco crop indi- 
cate a somewhat larger acreage than last year, with 
the plants ina medium to very fair average condition. 





From Detroit, Mich.; “Wheat receipts here are 
improving very slowly, and this is probably the 
cause of very poor collections, of which considera- 
ble complaint is made. There is a better demand 
for money. Discount rates are firm. Lumber is 
steady and active. In other lines a fair business is 
doing. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: There has been a general 
decline in provisions for several days, but they are 
now rising and firm. Grain is lower all around, 
and still tends downward. The chief cause is sym- 
pathy with markets elsewhere. Corn is specially 
excited, and deals in corn futures for the week 
aggregate numbers never before equalled here. 
Receipts and shipments are higher all around than 
last week. Flour is steady on a firm market. Cattle 
in big supply are on a sharp decline. Prices are 
lower than for months past. Hogs are in better 
demand than supply, and the market is strong. 
The horse and mule market is weakening a little. 


General trade is excellent, and a feeling of great 
confidence prevails. The late heavy rains did not 
hurt corn, Fall plowing has commenced with ground 
in excellent condition. The money demand is in- 
creasing heavily, and is confined to no particular 
class. 





From Kansas City, Mo. ; General trade shows in- 
creased activity, and a confident tone prevails. The 
weather has been too dry for corn, but the bulk of 
the crop is considered beyond danger. Cattle re- 
ceipts continue very heavy, and prices declined from 
15@20c. The hog market is active and steady. 
Money is in active demand. 





From Burlington, Iowa: There isa steady demand 
for goods in all lines, the inquiry exceeding early 
anticipations. City trade is improving satisfactorily. 
Collections are fair, There is some demand for 
money at the banks. 


From Milwaukee, Wis.: The same general features 
in local financial circles that have been recorded for 
the past few weeks continue to prevail. The volume 
of dealings at the local banks is light, and yet there 
is reported considerable activity in country business. 
The movement of money into the country remains 
light, however. Receipts of grain continue small at 
this market. 


From Minneapolis, Minn.; The lumber mills are 
running to their full capacity. There is active de- 
mand for lumber, and a firm market. A large num- 
ber of country merchants are in the city, and jobbing 
houses are having a large trade. Country mer- 
chants are buying freely, a large trade and good pay 
being assured. Prices continue the same as last 
week, but the market is weak. Money is in more 
demand. 





From Denver, Col.: Groceries and drugs are 
active; hardware is in moderate demand. 





From Omaha, Neb.: Jobbers in all lines report 
business for the past week very satisfactory; the 
situation in general is very encouraging, and the 
corn crop still promises a heavy yield. Wheat re- 
ceipts are daily increasing: and the quality is good. 
Collections have improved but little as yet, although 
a favorable change is looked for this month. 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: No change is notice- 
able in the wheat market. Freights are lower. 
There is a very active demand for dry goods at 
high prices, jobbers being kept unusually busy. In 
millinery and fancy goods there is an equally active 
trade. Commercial advices from Australia and 
Honolulu are favorable. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: General business was good 
the past week, and orders from the south for mer- 
chandise of all kinds are beginning to arrive more 
freely. It may be said that the fall trade has now 
fairly opened, with excellent prospects of an increase 
in the volume of business as the season advances. 
The demand for wheat has been fair, and a scarcity 
of southern corn makes that market firm. Western 
corn is quoted active and irregular, with higher 
prices. The provision market has quieted down, 
and there is very little speculation. Little is doing 
with petroleum, and cargoes of refined are quoted 
nominally at 654@6%c. per gallon. The coffee 
market is dull and prices are lower. Offerings of 
cotton at lower prices brought out some buyers, and 
the market in this line is now improved. Late 
sales were 300 bales of new to arrive at 124% @12%c. 
and 158 bales of old in lots at 11@12%c. A slight 
improvement is noted in the freight market. Good 
hides are in demand, and a small advance is asked 
and obtained in some cases. In the tobacco trade 
there isa steady, fair demand from shippers, and 
good grades of leaf find steady sale. An active 
demand still exists for leather, and receipts of wool 
continue light and prices firm. 





From Richmond, Va.: General business and 
manufacturing industries remain about the same as 
last reported, with slight improvement in some 
lines. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Business generally is improy- 
ing. Wholesale grocers, shoe and hardware houses, 
are getting busy. Money is easy and collections 
are fair. 


From Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits of turpentine 
are easier; rosin and tar are steady ; crude turpen- 
tine is quiet; meats are firm; flour is steady; corn 
is easier; rice is quiet; foreign freights from doast- 
wise inactive. 
































































briskly with all lines of jobbing trades, but the retail 
lines have not yet exhibited any unusual develop- 
ments. Naval stores and rice are quiet. The 
lumber trade is at a standstill for the want of avail- 


able tonnage. sy 





From New Orleans, La.: General trade shows a 
marked improvement. Rice is coming in rapidly, 
and is of good quality. Sugar is doing well, with 
prospects of a large yield. Movements in stoc 
are limited. : oe 

From Memphis, Tenn. : Trade in general has Re 
fairly active the past week. In breadstuffs the mar- 
ket is quiet; more groceries are being, sold how- 
ever. Boot and shoe dealers are actively selling g 
principally low-priced goods, in which an. advance 
in price is noticed. Meats are firmer. Receipts 
cattle have not increased this week, and deman 
and prices continue good. The banks report : 
good demand for money, with supply running low. 3 


snes 
From Nashville, Tenn.: The general trade for 
the week has been fair. Jobbers in all departments q 
are fully prepared with complete stocks to fill orders. - 
Flour steady, with good shipping demand. Wheat — 
is firm and active. Provisions are steady and i in 
fair demand. Country produce is steady and scarce. + 
Cattle receipts are light. The market is firm on 


good grades. Money isin gooddemand, _ m & 


q 








The following table, giving rates on prime com- : 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the Li 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to : 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 






















Prime com. Eachensrs sellingon 
Paper, per cent, 
Atlanta, Ga.. @t10 weounn 
Augusta, Ga. 4 @ premium. 
Baltimore, Md ; @6 ‘ar@soc. premium, — 
Boston, Mass @7 geian disc. per $1,000. 
Buffalo, N. Y 6 @ premium. 
Burlington, Io 8 @ I-10 premium, » 
Charleston, S.C .- 8 @ premium. 4 
Chicago, Ill...... - 5 @6 25@50¢, disc. per $1,000. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. @6 Par to soc. premium, Pace 
Cleveland, Ohio... 7 @8_ ©io premium. 7 
Columbus, Ohio.. a) ft Oe {-10 premium. 
Dallas, pa . i oS ——— 
Dayton, Ohio. . - 6 @7 r@I-Io premium. 
Denver, Col.. - 12 @ \ premium. 
Detroit, Mich .. 6 @8 oe ope 
Evansville, Ind.. @s8 Pees F 
Galveston, Texas. . 8 @ ieee 
aes Ta Mich..... 8 @ premium, 
iS weieents 5%@ 6 ‘ar to 1-6 discount. 
perm Texas.. io @12 \ premium. 
Indianapolis, ea oS ee ee, A premium, 
Kansas City, Mo. . 8 @I0 I premium, 
Little Rock, Ark. . Io @ premien 
Louisville, Ky... 116 Oy , 
Memphis, Tenn.. . 8 @ XY premium, 
Milwaukee, Wis... - 7 @Io I-10 premium, 
Minneapolis, Minn. zZ @1o Par@ premium, — 
Montreal, Quebec. . @7 -16@3g premium. 
Nashville, enn. 8 @ 2 per Se 
New Haven, Conn. . 6 @ 
New ae ae eae 6 @ & 50 premium. 
Norfolk, Va.... ...+ 6 @ 4@\ premium. 
Omaha, Neb.....-- ie 10a $1 premium. 
Peoria, Tks n>. came cone @ Par, 


Philadelphia, Pa... 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Portland, 
Providence, tet | 


a Sei ae ae 
®ASe 
Fo A Yaw Yo 


x 
R 


rete Gras @ e 
Richmond, Va. 7 @ I-Io premium. ‘ 
Salt Lake City, 3 @. Y%@\% premium, _ 

San Antonio, Tex @10 remium. - 
San Francisco, C 5 @7 premium . ¥ 
Savannah, Ga.... 9 @ 1 desount pa. 

St. Reali Mo @ premium. 

St. Louis, Mo. . @8 50c. boo discount. 

St. Paul, Minn .. 8 @1o_ Par. 

Toledo, Ohio .... 6 @7 T-10 premium. 

Toronto, Ont.... 6 @7. & premium. 
UticalN.Wet ae 5 @ é Par. 

Waco, Texas....... -12 @ é premium. 
Wilmington, Nic. - 6 @8 ar. 

Winnipeg, Man.......... @ 8 \% premium, 





MERCANTILE FAILURE 
AND CHANGES. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 121 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 11 more than the 
ceding week, and 56 more than the corresponding week u 
year. The only failures of importance were George W. Hill- 
man, wholesale tobacco, Delluc & Co., drugs, and Philip Be en 
stein, manufacturer of suspenders, age York city, and Ha 
Brothers, bankers, at Silver Cliff and Salida, Col. The mic 
states had 28, an increase of 4; New England states 19, a 
crease of 1; southern states 11, a decrease of 7; western sta 
46, an increase of 18; California and the territories 17, 
crease of 3. Canada 14, an increase of 1. In the prineij 
trades they were as follows: Grocers 17; general traders 14 
manufacturers 14; liquors 13; hardware 10; drugs 6; | 
goods 5; shoes 4; dry goods 4; jewelry 4; carpenters 
builders 3; tobacco and cigars 2; furniture 2; confectione: 
banks 2; clothing 1; millinery 1; produce 1; hats 1. 


ARIZONA. é 
GREATERVILLE.—Elliott & Downer, general store, h 


been attached. 
CALIFORNIA. 
CAPAY.—H. A. Rogers, saloon, has been attached for 
by F. Mandelbaum. 
DIXON.—M. Mount, saloon, has been attached. # 
NEVADA CITY.—P. H. Belden, drugs, has been atte 
through the San Francisco Board of Trade. 
OAKLAND.—A. Grasso & Co., saloon, have been attac 
PETALUMA.,—B. F. enacty, | soap manufacturer, has 
attached. if Jee 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Cranz Brothers, saloon, 
attached for $422 by J. IXoster. 


“ 





oR 

SAN LEANDRO.—F. S. Dickinson, drugs, has been 
attached, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Alfred MacGrotty, salt, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. Liabilities $2,324; assets merely 
nominal, 

SAN FRANCISCO,—A. Michelsohn, dry goods, has been 
attached and offers to compromise, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—C, H. Platt, kindling wood, is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—F. Powell, livery, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—M. Summer, fancy goods, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN JOSE.—E. Hilge, baker, has sold out and called a 
meeting of creditors. 

COLORADO. 

DEL NORTE.—H. G. Kellogg, jewelry, has assigned to 
John A, Shaw. Liabilities $5,000; nominal assets about the 
same, 

KOKOMO,—Sireeter & Spain, saloon, have failed and are 
reported to have left town. 

PUEBLO.—The stock of The Vox Populi Printing Company 
is advertised for sale on a chattel mortgage for $2,200. 

SILVER CLIFF.—Hartzell Brothers, proprietors of the 
_ Custer County Bank and the Bank of Salida, have assigned, 
and the failure is considered a bad one. Hartzell Brothers 
began April 1, succeeding DeWalt, Hartzell & Co. at both 
Silver Cliff and Salida. They claimed a cash capital of $15,000, 
_ but are said to have had very little experience. When Mr. 
DeWalt retired there was a run on the Salida Bank, but it was 
_ promptly met. The liabilities of the Custer County Bank are 
} a placed at $40,000 and the Salida Bank at $50,000. 


¢ CONNECTICUT. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Hulme Brothers, boots and shoes, have 
been attached and closed by the sheriff. They began in 
February. 

HARTFORD.—Allen & Hovey, hardware, etc., have failed 
Liabilities over $3,000. 

NAUGATUCK. — Mandeville & Babbit, 
reported to have failed. ad 

NEW HAVEN.—Lester J. Bradley, fruits, has assigned to 
S. W. F. Andrews. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON.—J. W. Selby, boots and shoes, has asked 
an extension, offering to pay 8 per cent. monthly on each 
creditor's claim until the amount is liquidated. He claims 
assets $16,000; liabilities $9,000. 


GEORGIA. 

AUGUSTA.—E, W. McCarthy, cigar manufacturer, has 
failed, and is offering to settle at 50 cents. Liabilities $1,025; 
assets about $500. 

WARRENTON.—A. J. Adkins, Jr., general store and hotel 
has sold out and offers to compromise at 25 cents. 


ILLINOIS. 

CANTON.—J. W. Schneur, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. ; 

CANTON.—C. H. Smith & Co., grocers, have been closed by 
the sheriff. 

_  CHICAGO.—H. A. Candrian, manufacturer of barbers’ 
chairs, has assigned to Adolph Stein. 
= CHICAGO.—F. M. Van Etten, novelties, has assigned to J. 
A, Burhaus, 

CHICAGO,—Michael M. Levison, hardware, has assigned to 
E, C, Crawford, 
_ LEWISTOWN.—Samuel W. Stipp, groceries and queens- 
_ ware, has been closed by the sheriff on confessed judgment for 
$2,100. 
MURPHYSBORO.—J. H. Kunkle & Co., grocers, have been 
“3 Pp closed by the sheriff. Liabilities $2,100; nominal assets $1,500 ; 
actual assets about $1, 100. 
PITTSFIELD.—Lewis Russell, jeweler, recently left town, 
_ taking all goods of yalue and leaving unpaid debts to the 
-amount of $3,0co. 
~ WOODSTOCK.—Norton & Anderson, grocers, are offering 

to compromise at 50 cents, 


INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE.—Albert J. Stark, gents’ furnishing goods, 
gave a chattel mortgage of $5,000 and failed. Liabilities $9,000 ; 
assets $4,000. 

. : FORT WAYNE.—C. Crabbs, hats and caps, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—C. E. Pattage, hardware, has failed and 
been closed by the sheriff. He gave a realty mortgage July 22 
for $2,303 to Layman, Carey & Co., to secure them. 

NORTH JUDSON.—Hine & Eatinger, drugs, have assigned. 

TERRE HAUTE.—Susan D. Cooper, grocer, has assigned. 


10WA. 
_  AMES.—The liabilities of S. H. Shelly & Son, agricultural 









carpenters, are 





at implements, who recently failed, are about $6,000; assets about 


$4,000. Attachments have been issued for $1,150. 
AVOCA.—C, E, True, drugs, who recently gave a bill of sale 

of stock, fixtures, etc., to Cyrus True, owes about $3,500; nomi- 

nal assets $2,000. 
BREDA.—J. L. Beck, harness, has failed. 
DUBUQUE.—John Mayerle, fancy goods, has committed 

suicide. His financial condition was reported to be bad. 
HUBBARD.—Christy & Trout, hardware, have assigned. 
ODEBOLT.—C. S. Lee, grocer, who recently transferred 

everything to his clerk, owes about $1,200; actual assets about 
— BI50. 

: OTTUMWA,.—Louis Schaub, saloon, has been closed by the 


sheriff. 
KANSAS. 
GIRARD.—A. A. Majors, grocer, has assigned. 
MANHATTAN,-—S, Pillsbury, boots and shoes, has failed. 
ROBINSON.—H. C. King, grocer, has been attached. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT.—The liabilities of Logan McKee, general 
store, are about $3,000; the stock is invoiced at $1,400. 

FRANKFORT.—J. T. Pendleton, general store, who recently 
assigned, owes $750; actual assets $595. 

LOUISVILLE.—John Gnau, grocer, who recently assigned, 
owes about $7,500; actual assets about $5,000. It is thought 
he will pay about 39 cents. 

LOUISVILLE.—Emanuel Strauss, cigars and tobacco, who 
ecently assigned, has settled at 25 cents. 

-NEWPORT.—John Steinhauser, Jr., jewelry, has assigned to 
L. J. Crawford. 
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MAINE. 

BANGOR,—Walter R, Close, millwright, who was recently 
attached, owes $6,000; no assets. 

INDUSTRY.—John Willis & Co., general store, have been 
attached for $260. 

LEWISTON.—Sykes & Howe, clothing, show liabilities 
$14,000 ; nominal assets $13,000. 

PORTLAND.—Frederick W. Clark, brick manufacturer, has 
been again attached for $1,500. 

PORTLAND,.—Spencer Rogers, carpenter, has been attached 


for $10,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—J. W. Fenno & Co., cigars and tobacco, are 
compromising at Io cents cash. 

BOSTON.—The Charlestown Chemical Works have failed. 
Sidney Whitney and Isaac Abrahams constituted the concern, 
and the latter has taken steps toward an adjustment of affairs 
in insolvency. 

FRANKLIN.—The liabilities of George O. Fuller, furniture, 
are about $4,000 ; assets $2,000. 

HOLYOKE.—John Bobsin, grocer, has failed. Liabilities 
reported at $3,500. 

LYNN.—The Citizens’ Steam & Gas Light Company has 
been attached for $100,000 by the American District Steam 
Company, 

LYNN.—Jeremiah Wentworth, box manufacturer, is in in- 
solvency. 

QUINCY.—Faneuf, Pendergast & Co., felting mills, have 
failed. Liabilities about $15,000. Creditors are signing off at 
16 2-3.cents. 

SOUTHBRIDGE.—Marceau & Lucien, dry goods, have 
failed. 

SPENCER.—C, E. & E. G. Guy, grocers, who recently failed, 
offer 60 cents endorsed notes, which the creditors have voted to 
accept. 

SPRINGFIELD.—S. B. Hutchinson, paper box maker, has 
filed a petition in insolvency. 

WEBSTER.—William E, Towne, wood turner, is in insolvency. 
Liabilities $2,000 ; assets very small, 

WESTFIELD.—Z. T. Cadwell, livery, who recently failed, 
has settled at 25 cents. Liabilities $3,000; nominal assets 
$1,000, 

WORCESTER. —Perry & Devitt, grocers, who recently 
failed, owe $1,850 ; nominal assets $1,275. A warrant in insolv- 
ency has been issued. 


MICHIGAN. 


ADRIAN,.—Holdridge, Knott & Co., wholesale millinery, 
have assigned to Charles Rind. Liabilities $8,000. 

EVART.—Walter W. Quigley, hardware, has had a chattel 
mortgage of $2,800 foreclosed. 


MINNESOTA. 
MANKATO.—Wade Platt, restaurant, has failed. 


MISSOURI. 

LA GRANGE,.—Charles Harper, miller, has been attached 
by home creditors. Liabilities $6,000; assets $500. 

RICH HILL.—Houston & Wood, variety goods, have as- 
signed. They began in May, 1881. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The liabilities of H. O. Dow & Co., agri- 
cultural implements, are reported at $80,000 ; nominal assets 
$50,000 ; actual assets $40,000, 

ST. LOUIS.—The South St. Louis Railway Company is 
advertised to be closed by the sheriff. 


NEBRASKA. 
BLAIR.—Jacob Moore, confectionery and restaurant, has 
failed. Liabilities $200; no assets. 
BLAIR.—S. E. Omo, agricultural implements, has been pro- 
tested for $700, and judgment was previously entered for $185. 
OMAHA,.—John J. Nugent & Co., saloon, has had a chattel 
mortgage of $1,200 foreclosed. 


NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY.—Joseph Sack, stoves, was closed up on a 
chattel mortgage of $1,800, and advertised to be sold out. 

SEABRIGHT.—Charles A, Zimmerman, carpenter 
builder, has assigned. 

TRENTON.—The New Jersey Pottery Company was sold out 
by the receiver on the 7th inst. The personal property brought 
$13,212 and the real estate $1, subject to a mortgage of $53,700. 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN.—Teresa G, Hahn, dry goods and fancy goods, 
assigned on the 4th inst. to Walter H, Macomber. She began 
in March, 

BUFFALO.—The schedules of Whitmore & Shoemaker, 
machinery, show liabilities $8,619 ; assets $3,227. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Philip Bernstein, manufacturer of 
suspenders, assigned on the 2d inst. to Mitchell Hershfield, 
giving preferences to Esther Bernstein $4,500; Harris Sussman 
$3,0co ; Nathan Zemansky $2,000 ; B. J. Ettlesohn & Co.,Chicago, 
$1,165; total $10,665. The liabilities are reported at $25,000. 
He has been in business many years ; he succeeded Bernstein & 
Bloomberg, January 13, 1879. . 

NEW YORK CITY.—Thomas Casselo, rags, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, William S, Reily, on supple- 
mentary proceecings 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Freedman, furniture, assigned 
on the 6th inst. to Zacharias Rosenfeld, giving preferences to 
Sarah Dundas $1,400; Abraham Popkin $507 ; P. Sammet $300; 
Israel Rubenstein $goo ; total $3,107. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Simon Gruhn, merchant tailor, was 
sold out by the sheriff on the 4thinst. Judgments were entered 
against him for $3,377 in favor of six creditors. Wilmerding, 
Hoguet & Co., judgment creditors for $707, have obtained a 
temporary injunction, returnable on the 11th inst., restraining 
the sheriff from turning over the proceeds of the sale to the first 
two judgment creditors ahead of them, whose claims aggregate 
$2,204. Mr. Gruhn was burnt out January 31, and it is said 
received $6,000 insurance money. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry J, T. Halsey, trading as Delluc 
& Co,, drugs, assigned on the 8th inst. to Michael J. Langan, 
giving preferences to Joseph McLean $3,900; E. A. Cruikshank 
& Co, $750; Oliver L. Jones $666; total $5,316. He bought out 
Charles H, Gardner’s interest about a month ago, and on the 
8th inst. allowed judgment to be taken for $3,939 ina suit brought 
by Joseph McLean. He carried on two stores, one at No. 635 
Broadway, and the other at Wallack's new theatre. The busi- 
ness was established many years ago by Delluc & Co. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George W. Hillman, wholesale tobacco, 
assigned on the sth inst. to Samuel T. Hillman, giving prefer- 
ences to Martha Hillman $3,763; Samuel T. Hillman $10,322 ; 


and 


C. A, Thackston & Son $500; total $14,585. He has been in 
business many years and was formerly in partnership with his 
brother, under the style of George W. Hillman & Co. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Robert M. Knapp, lard broker, has 
announced his inability to meet his engagements. Liabilities 
are not large. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of George Robinson, 
ostrich feathers, show liabilities $22,566 ; nominal assets $6,574; 
actual assets $3,361. 

RICHBURGH,—E. Bailey & Co., dry goods, have assigned. 
They began last spring, succeeding Flynn Brothers. 

ROCHESTER,.—Gardiner & Caring, shoe manufacturers, 
have assigned to W. J. Castleman, giving preferences to em- 
ployees and home creditors. A real estate mortgage for $1,500 
to secure E. Buelte for indorsements was put on record on the 
gist ult,, by Mr, Gardiner. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

MILTON.—The liabilities of Hines and Irvin, general store, 
are $4,116, of which $1,400 is preferred ; nominal assets $5,000; 
actual assets $4,000. 

NEW BERNE.—W. E. Brown, grocer, has failed. 

OXFORD,.—T. D. Crawford & Co., drugs, are reported to 
haveassigned, Liabilities about $7,000 ; nominal assets $12,000, 
consisting of real estate $3,500, stock $1,500, book account $7,000. 

OXFORD.—Grandy Brothers, general store, are reported to 
have assigned. Liabilities $9,000; assets said to be about same 
amount. They are said to have a considerable amount of indi- 
vidual debts, for which they have made an assignment of their 
individual property, They were also of the firm of T. D. Craw- 


ford & Co. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—M. J. Carroll, grocer, has assigned. 

CINCINNATI,—Julius Dodson, manufacturers’ agent, has 
assigned to E, L, Mehner. 

CINCINNATI.—Holden & Timberlake, grain commission, 
who recently suspended on account of the decline in prices of 
grain, have assigned to J. R. Challen, 

JERRY CITY.—Yaut & Miller, general store, have assigned. 

MILLPORT.—M. Tobin, general store, has assigned. 

SPRINGFIELD.—George W. Gutman, grocer, has been 


closed by the sheriff, 
OREGON. 
LAKE VIEW.—B. P. Watson, publisher, is reported to have 
suspended. 
PORTLAND.—A. Burchard, furniture, has been attached by 
the San Francisco Board of Trade. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CORRY.—Hare & Co., furniture, who recently assigned, have 
made a statement to their creditors saying they intend to do 
their utmost to satisfy the creditors, although the state of affairs 
is discouraging. The loss by the fire was $60,000, and the in- 
surance only $13,350, which was payable to a mortgagee. The 
lumber and stock saved was turned over to the First National 
Bank, and the indebtedness outside of bank is about $20,000, 

ERIE.—H. Mankel, Jr., carriage maker, is in the hands of the 
sheriff,on a claim for $8,000 to the Erie County Savings Bank. 
He owes about $15,000; his real estate is valued at $10,000 and 
other property $3,000. 

KITTANNING.—G. C. De Woody, general store, has been 
levied upon by the sheriff. 

NORTH WALES.—Levi Heebner, general store, is in the 
hands of the sheriff. 

PAINTERSVILLE.—]. H. King, general store, has assigned. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—John Brockman, saloon, was advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—S. W. Cannell, bottler, was advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Creighton & Schrodi, manufacturers of 
carpets, were advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William V. Gunn, manufacturer of 
hosiery, was recently attached in New York by Harry Taylor 
for $1,398, and the attachment is said to have realized $180. 
His liabilities are reported to be about $30,000. It is understood 
that he has suspended and will call a meeting of creditors. He 
claims he can pay in full. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Peter Haas, saloon, was advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—George F. Hensel, manufacturer of 
dress trimmings, has been sold out by the sheriff. Judgments 
for $10,772 were entered against him. Total liabilities $23,000, 
The business will not be resumed by Mr. Hensel. 

PHILADELPHIA.—George Keitel, saloon (No. 846 North 
15th street), was advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Wellington W. Nicholas, roll coverer, 
has been sold out by the sheriff, and is now out of business. 
Liabilities about $600. 

PHILADELPHIA.—I. Oppenheim & Co., jewelry, have been 
closed by the sheriff on judgment for $692. 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution for $3,600 has been issued against 
J. M. Kirby, trading as Kirby & Co., grocers. 

SCRANTON,.—R. J. Hughes, hardware, has transfered his 
business to his brother, and it is thought the creditors will realize 


very little. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE.—F, G. Cleasby, grocer, has assigned. 
PROVIDENCE,—Thomas P. Codding, market, has assigned. 
PROVIDENCE.—D. T. Cory & Co., grocers, have assigned. 
PROVIDENCE.—B, P, Swartz, undertaker, has been at- 

tached for $884, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
JONESVILLE.—J. H. Littleton & Co., general store, are 
offering to compromise at 75 cents. 


TEXAS, 
BRANDON,.—W, W. Ware, general store, has failed. 


VERMONT. 
HALIFAX,—F. C. Beck, general store, has failed. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
PATAHA.—Ferguson & Lundy, hardware, have been at- 
tached for $3,000 by Portland creditors, and have assigned, 
They owe $4,000 in San Francisco. 


MANITOBA. 
RAT PORTAGE,.—A. McKay, boots and shoes, has failed 
and gone out of business, 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
PORTLAND.—Ernest Tapley, grocer, has assigned. 
ST, JOHN.—The liabilities of E. G. Blakslee, drugs, are 
$1,600; nominal assets $1,000, covered by a billof sale. There 
is said to be nothing for the unsecured creditors. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 
LISCOMB.—W. H. Hemlow, trader, has assigned. 
WOLFVILLE.—Alfred K. Barrs, grocer, who recently as- 
signed, owes $6,700, of which $3,8co is preferred to his father ; 
nominal assets $5,520. The unsecured creditors it is thought 
will not realize anything. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. - 

GODERICH.—Willliam Campbell, shoes, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

LONDON.—O. B. Graves, paper hangings and picture 
frames, asks an extension of six, nine and twelve months. 
Liabilities $4,997 ; nominal assets $5,900. He owes his brother 
in New York $2,500. 

NEW MARKET.—E. Spencer, tailor, is advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff. 

PETERBORO’.—J. W. Robinson & Co., grocers, are adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. They became involved 
through lumber operations. Liabilities reported from $80,000 to 
$90,000, part of which is secured. 

TORONTO.—John Guest, dry goods, has assigned. 

WALKERTON.—J. T. Wade, general store, has assigned. 

WARKWORTH.—C. W. Rupert, millinery, is reported to 
have assigned. 

YORKVILLE. — Samuel 
assigned, 


Corrigan, merchant tailor, has 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL.—The real estate of J. H. Walker, wood 

engraver, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 
TERREBONNE.—L. Gauthier, flour, has called a meeting 


of creditors. 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792.. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS As TO PoLIcy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000,00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY. & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. ad Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres, Secretary. 





pgm LY ano CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


CAS CAPRA Leavis cay une cee tre ties Fuiceatweca ein $250,000.00 
PESE TE ete a0 div tuse~ snenk rivy cone wanodsmumineaione 


DEPOSIT WITH NEW YorK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BonpsS..... 





FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
te of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
oe all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicHARDs, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y. 








I Be BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 
bookkeeping. P é 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 

8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 





KADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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RICE COMMISSION. | FE HAMMOND & CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 





WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
EAUsViEB Ea; 
No. 55 Kirtsy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. adyanced on Bill of 
‘Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman's National Bank, Boston. 


jing TALMAGE’S 
SONS & 0, 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RIGE: 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
10, 12 & 14 East BAY, CHARLESTON, 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NortH Peters St., NEW ORLEANS. 





Fit ees SARE CO, 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
on Way gil soy 


‘An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 


re YORK BELTING 
LV 


AND PACKING CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULGANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorRK. 

Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








D (sabia loucdles TO EVERY FAMILY, 

} MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 
VERY FINE TEA. 

| MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 

‘FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 

send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound pecnese in order to intro- 

duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 

tea to be obtained. Address 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, Dutcuess County, N. Y. 








SIAL LAPENS, 





PENCERIAN SPECIALITES}| 


STEEL PENS, 
WRITING INKS, : BAGS AND BAGGING. 
LEAD PENCILS, 


Absolutely reliable for business 
purposes. 


SAMPLES OF PENS SENT ON APPLICATION, 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR&Co., 


753 & 755 BRoaDWAy, NEW YORK. 











t Ppeotes: KORLLe ES (CO%, 


25 PEARL StT., NEW YorRK. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake St., Cuicaco, 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 














Ee TERBROOK’S 


Superior Steel Pens, 


MINERAL WOOL. 


Ib S. MINERAL CO., 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YorK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 








26 JOHN STREET 


Manufactory, i , 
3 NS NEW YORK. 





























CAMDEN, FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
-—~ —--- — = ALSO DEAFENING. 
PATENTS. PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
HHOMAS D. STETSON, MANUFACTURERS. 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, BLANK BOOKS 
No. 23 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK: fewm, B, Bennett. oipccv>tcsseesseue seveeeessers 94 Fifth avenue. 
7 DISTILLERS, 
Jos. S. Binch:& Gowns oscar sne (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
IP Gy 7 
f R OFESSTONAL. FIRE BRICK. 
— Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 
Established 1878. FURNACE BUILDERS, . 
Witherow & Gordon............+. Mfrs. Whitwell F. B, Stoves. 
. BAYLDONE. 
R Crea Lie ’ GLASS 
¢d Attorney for Geo, A. Macbeth &C6,0..--.n 1s eseree Lead Glass Chimneys. 
sate hen ir = IRON 
XOLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT x 
COLLECT Sy NF Raney Cone Wim. Clark & (Co. ov-05 eter eee Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
THE UNITED STATES, Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
6 Shoe and Leather to, SUMMER STREET, . 
I Exchange Bld'g. ' BOSTON, Mass. METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
Bagte Paint Ge Varnish W Orks: 5. caves cases teens P. O. Box 30. 








IMBERLAND & CO., 


COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 


VE YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 


M™* 





NOBLE & WHITE, 








Solicitors, Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 
iso SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. | No. 2 DUQUESNE Way, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
MILLER, THE CELEBRATED 


Ee ks 


MADISON STREET, 


OODLAND FIRE BRICK; 


For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required. 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO, (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., PA. 


Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





ef Bogie H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 














279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. AND 89 Woop St., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
CA RP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, PROMINENT CHICA GO MANU- 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, FACTURERS. 
eae »*ARD BARCLAY, DISTILLERS. 
Attorney, Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
OLIVE S : 5 i Cologne Spirits 
oe alae ST. LOUIS, MO- | Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 
ENGRAVING. 


FLJENRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 


Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 
PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 
SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 


TOLEDO, Onto. 





H. CARSCALLEN, 


Barrister, Notary, &c. 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa. 








RANE BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


(Y pees) oo TILT, MILLER & 
be CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chance , Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, Pee 
Ss. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STS., TORONTO, ONT. 


W. MULOCK, J. TILT, W. H, MILLER, J, CROWTHER, JR. 


STEAM AND GAs FITTINGS, &c, STEAM Pumps, &c, 


BRADSTREET'S, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1882. 
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DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 


PETROLEUM. 













A DSUGE Tae: 
Steamers leave RICHMOND, Sunda 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 


LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
TEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 


y, Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday, as advertised. Leavin NORFOLK and PORTS- 
MOUTH, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 
6P.M. Through connections to all points, 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 











FERTILIZERS. 










ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 


BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blacking Manufacturers. 


Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 


AciID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 


FERTILIZING CHEMICALS, 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at rae hia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 


tlanta, Ga, 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 
PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 


nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON. 


otash; and DIA- 


Use largely increasing each year. All goods 


CHARLES RICHARDSON. F. N. Buck, 











WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 





BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA, 


MONTREAL. 0455005200066 Exchange Bank of Canada. 


COLORADO, 


Fremont County Bank. 
Colorado National Bank. 
First National Bank, 


CONNECTICUT. 

FEAR TE O Rie wie iveisninatsisteln se American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 

MACON saccers artenasetrtcas R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO (ars cacarssemirt Traders’ Bank. 

JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Sav- 

ings Association, 
LOWA. 

BURLINGTON ...........-- Merchants National Bank, 

STORM WAR Roe pestiecss Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANG..........-+ Union National Bank. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

BOSTON 2 cencenitetants re Maverick National Bank, 
MISSISSIPPI. 

EUR LAIN ae cistaiolstw ctwrais iste aie Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CUE Reap ners sete Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA. 

OAKLAND (Burt Co,),...... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 


ADDISON.... 
AUBURN.. 
BUFFALO 

HORNELLSVILLE.. 
ROCHESTER 


-.James Baldwin & Co. 







.. The Bank of Hornelisville. 
-City Bank of Rochester. 


SVRACUSHS sf. 2 eae .. Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK) youcccsmesspenmere The German National Bank of 


the City of Newark. 


OHIO, 

G. D. Harter & Bro, 
Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

W. F. Correy. 






BRADFORD 
PHILADELPHIA . 









, street. 
PITTSBURGH. Pe 
PITTSBURGH .. ne 

PITTSBURGHE Chi seck..- 7; Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side)..Farmers' & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GEORGETOWN ............ R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
SSL Seine RIOR aaR ee hairy Erg 
TEXAS. 


ee eeteai teas City National Bank. 
..Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
.. Bonner & Bonner. 

dene Mente cts Oe aie Waco National Bank. 


UTAH. ~A 
Staats . Deseret National Bank. 





¥ 
















‘ ae 
N. E. CoRNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of | 
at low rate o: 


No. 28 Broad Street, New York. 


There never was a year that Certificates did not sel 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCT 


’ United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on 
a specialty. 


Henry M Curr s. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margi 
GRAS ROE, — 


52 Broap St., New York, AND OIL CIT 
piss to his patrons every facility for the purchase and s 
of t 


N. F. HItton, 
JERS & WAUGH, 


OIL CITY, eh PITTSBURGH AnD 16 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of cont 





..Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 


ft 


Ear 











































D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M, S. NicHots & Co., _ 


CHICAGO, ILL. ‘¢ 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line 


interest. 


LI W. ARNOLD, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES — oY 

A SPECIALTY i obi 
or better. ss.) = 


IC. MEHLEN, 


BROKER AND DEALER IN rh 
23 William Street, New York. 
Wo. H. C 


ENRY M. CURTIS “SNGCre 


BROKERS IN rae 5 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCT 


26 Beaver Street, New York. 





oa 
Broker in Petroleum for Expért y 
and Pipe Line Certificates, ; 


ese securities on margin, = 
Jas. A. WAUGH, 
Pa | of 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





fhe’ A. McLAUGALIN, 


BROKER IN PETROLEU 





‘20. P. HURIEL, 2 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, | 


for future delivery of ©IL on margins. 4 
OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA 





EO. W. DARR, ‘ 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, _ 


OrFIcE, SAVINGS BANK BLp’G, OIL City 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





ee GE HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKE 
OIL CITY, PA. 


a 
9 —"'o 


oa 


es, 





YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, O1L City, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


H. DUFUR, ; 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, _ 


OIL EXCHANGE, OlLSCI as > f 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permis: 


- 


V. SELDEN, ‘ id 7 


” Broker in Crude Petroleum 


OIL CITY, Bas 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON 1} 


orem 4 
i: 
sa 





OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 4 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, Ps 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. _ ars 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins 1g 


ES 


UTTLE, MASTERS & CO. 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore, | 
Lek a 
18 Atwater Bld’g, Clevelan a, C 


Tt: 





































A.B. GWATHMEY. 


*e 


t 


a eo 


‘s 





4 
q 


r 


a! 


Pa 


a * 


8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST. 


_ POOLE, KENT & CO,, 


i ° 
i t; 


CHARLES D, MILLER. 


_ ROBERT TANNAHILL. 
i > 


5 


| Henry H. Ware. 
a ARE & SCHROEDER, 


4 


_ Henry Tuos, Coates. 


od a | ene 


q j 


Sede bn. 
= q 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


J. O. Bioss, 





fe Pep ewhy & BLOSS, 
“Commission Merchants, 


No, 


123 PEARL 
NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


CLR EET, 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La, 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


yf ene EIN BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Ur-TOWN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. ; 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B, NewGass & Co. and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & Sons. 





= 
CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





LT EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special a re regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. acilities in every department unsurpassed. 





LJENRY HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
rien Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 

s CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
ought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





eee oe CO}, 


* No, 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


E. A. KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and_ Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


ROR eR MOORE, & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention, 








Gustavus C, Hopkins. Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 


Amos T. DWIGHT, Special, 


jo MEE QT GE Tee "CO 3 
. COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





W. T. TANNAHILL, 
Wm LANNAHILE & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
_ COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 


contracts, 





GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


,% Cotton Commission Merchants, 
Wo. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Louis Monjo, Jr. Louts Monjo, Sr. 


ep Ue GOIN MO seid Boj. Wr» G.O\n, 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
: P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay, 

0 Peel ial. & COR 
Commission Merchants, 

16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention ee to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A, J. MACAULAY. 





k SABER: HOVT & CO. 
ee Cotton Merchants, 


4 / 
No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





WARREN Ewen, Jr. Joun M. Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 


COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YoRK. 





PIERSON C, Royce, 


TM COATES & -CO?, 


. COTTON, 
No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
uture contracts. 





[RANK P. MARCH, 
; . COTTON BROKER, 
121 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to purchase and sale of 
uture contracts. 


No. 





WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 


17 Wituiam Street, New York. 


WANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
"ss LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


kK, rs y 
ea 


paar | 


Dae 





Wm. Monr. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
New YorK. NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 


l aie eA ee VER Ca COu, 
“f Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 
Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 





OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 18 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


FE JONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, © 
No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





Geo. H. KRAUSE. WILLIAM G, MARSH. 
EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEw YORK. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New YORK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


ix¢ H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 

M.S. NICHOLS & CO., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 

TAS. 0. CORN EE CO; 

Grain and Provisions, 
No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 
Ki PRES LOM ICO, 


« COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 




















BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


BOP Tn GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH SrrREET, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


RY LINDBLOM & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
Special attention to speculative orders. 

New York CorrESPONDENTS: 

(Cee eGo, 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


Wo. G. ConKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CoO., 
COMMISSION 


Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE ST. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 


Speculative orders a specialty 


fp BWA Meek Ele oO CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Epwarp A, Driver, ___B,, F, Ives, F. R, Spear. 





WEED LINDLEY 2? CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 
EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY, EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 


Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 
aeeaer Street, 
Cin y, 


oo La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
OSS, SLROMG Ge CO, 
Commission Merchants, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 


E. B, STRONG, <Go>REYNOLDs. 


es 


OHNIGRAGIEAON 2 COs, 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 

No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds, Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 

WIRE Es WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


54 South Gay Street, 
ALTIMORE, Mp. 





S. D. FOSS. 





No. 





No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 


Wo. M. Prict, - - 
- late of Marmaduke & Brown, 


D. W. MARMADUKE, - : 


S. G. PRIcE, - - - - - a of hep ea & Co. 
ormerly Sec’y “reas. St_ 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - . 7 j Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 


Pears MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL St?., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Vise 1 hye 


COTTON BUYER, 





BIZ A Gg, 


No. 24 SoutH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





L 
& 


A NDREW FLEMING Cor, 
< 


Cotton Buyers, 
No. 


303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo, 





\iea ee CAMFIELD & CO., 
es 
Cotton Dealers, 
OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





N. CORONNA, 
CORONNA SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
ST. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, Miss. 


ah Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FourTH Nat’L BANK oF ST, Louls. 


B. N. CorRonna, 


re 
& 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 
) 





H. S. Younc. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


F. I, Younc, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 
rj W. RUMSEY & CoO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Roos 18 AND 19.) 


4 fase te Si ROUTER: & COR; 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
hippers of all kinds of Produce. 


HOWARD, 
FORMERLY OF N. M Howarp & Co., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


G Tes 


Commission Merchant, 








TEXAS COMMITSSION. 





SALOMON & SIMMONS, 
COTTON BUYERS, 


FORT WORTH, Texas. 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


WOOL 





WOOL, 





G. McLAURY & CoO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 





Room a, CHICAGO, [LIL 
W. E. McHENRy, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO. INDIANAPOLIS, 


C HENRY, RUSH &- CO., 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


‘7M. C. DUELL & CO., ‘. 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


Nos. 93 & 95 Firiu AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL- 





ROOMS 3 to 5. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 


I. E, GLENNY. 
LENNY oO DEL L, 
_ Cotton Future Brokers, 





ATWOOD VIOLETT 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. ; 
ess, CUNNINGHAM & HINsHAW, Liverpool. 





Si SMITH “S&S BRO, 


*- COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs, Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpoo 


4 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
eee yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
half-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON, 


Bink) Ek Bale. 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 


WOOL, 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw York, 


Terms, $8.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practical service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 

THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 

TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER», 1882. 








FINANCIAL. 


® 
FINANCIAL. 








in eats PEABODY & CO, 


_1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E> WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
‘4ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 


Buy and sell Sterlin 
5 dits, available in all parts of the world, 


Commercial Cre 


ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 


deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





Wm. M. Ear, Member N., Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. DAYTON. 


ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





GALLS 5) BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers, 





P. K. Dickinson. JULES E. BRUGIERE, H. C, DICKINSON, 
[DickiNson BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


TJOWARD LAPSLEY & “CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
NEw YorK. 


INO ore © Wha Tue Rete lees 





T. W. WHITTEMORE. E. J. .BRAMHALL. 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


l HITTEMORE, BRAMHALL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - 


"4 . 


- NEw YorK, 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(Fae & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HACKLEY B. BACON. 
LATHROP R. BACON. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
McGOWAN & CO., 


EPR: 
BROKERS IN 


Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


MILLs BLp’c, BRoAD St., NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 








FO MEAD Te IC0%, 
. STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CourRT, NEw YorK. 
Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R, LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H, CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





pion S. BALLIN. & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


POST 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gypes.,), NEW YORK. 
STEBBINS SON, 


G. 
ae Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H. STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 
ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD AND 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





£. 
& 








is M & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 34 NEW STREBT AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, 


Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU. 





Exvinu C, MITCHELL, 


Tuos, A, VYSE. 
Ww 


Kee Y, HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Stocks and Bonds, 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Geo. H. BROUWER, 
Geo. W. McGown, Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Wo. J. Hutcnuinson, Sfecial, 





Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C. C, BRouN. 
. E, D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


[pees SS OLNiS 9 CP me La On ae 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 


Foreign seers and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Co! 


aterals. 





R. H, PARKs. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 


of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY, F, E, BALLARD. 


R HW PARIS E2rCO;, 


Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


M.S. NIcHOLs, Chicago, H. E, DILLINGHAM. 
C. G. WHITE. 





vs Hi TAVLOR SS BCOs 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold foi cash or on margin, 








MER NDEI Poe (oNO)n e 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited, rders on 
margins not entertained. 


Lewis C. NELSON. 
ELSON & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 
Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. Safe 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty, 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS, 


Henry M, NOEL 


THE 
(PEBFELN REL COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonps OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Srr ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 


POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusively tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed, 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


‘400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


jz, : 





SHAW GeBROTHERS, 


THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE SUE ini. 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


Lee BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69) co5 71 SeHligh® streer, 
BOSTON. 





Vee BROWN -& CO; 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


J Peeks & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


13 FEDERAL St., BOSTON. 
Warehouses: {18 MuRRAY ST., NEW YorK. 
115 LAKE ST., tuicaco, ILL. 


Factories: 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rolling Mills: 
THOMASTON, CONN. 





To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed. Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


by 
JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, Mass. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 





THE 
(Ge NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O. BILLINGS, PrEsIDENT. C. H. COLE, Casuirr, 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY RE 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, naw! od 





ear ee Ce, DOd¢ ik CON 


BANKERS. 
DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, 


W. F. LAWRENCE, 
WALTER PoTTeER, ; BOSTON. iW: b. (sy 
































RE LEES ONGAOGReGVaE 


*LINEN THREAD 
IMPORTERS; 


Selling Agents in U, S. A. for 
FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLax MILLs, Grafton, 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, a BOSTON, 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, see The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, German: , 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by = 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ an 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


ONOTUCK SILESGGS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Nonotuck Machine Twist, 
Corticelli Spool Silk, 
Corticelli Button-hole Twis 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk, © 
Florence Knitting Silk, 
Florence Etching Silk, 
Florence Filling Silk, 
Silk Hosiery, ete. 


NONOTUCK SILK aS; 


At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. 





SALESROOMS: 


19 Mercer Street 88 West Third Street 
NEW YORK CITY. CINCINNATI, Onto. 
18 Summer Street 159 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON, Mass. CHICAGO, Ixt. 


417 & 419 N. Fourth St., 


ST, LOUIS, Mo. GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


A ONE-DIP DYE! 


ANADA EXTRACT 
anD DYE-WOOD WORKS, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For rue Pe on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, PRE a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, NE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing 9% lbs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each, 

Price, ro cents per lb. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by ' 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. Ss. A. 


Tf YES & POPPELE, 


Importers and 

General Commission Merchants, — 

WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, ; 
BOSTON, Mass. — 


Agents for THE NEWCOMB-BUCHANAN Co., Louisville, Ky. 














Correspondence solicited. 





of oie SQUIRES CO.,% 
Packers of ‘ae 

PORK, LARD, HAMS, : 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LARD Ou, 4 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, Ry : 
” AND 39 NorTH MARKET STREET, } BosTon. i 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, (Established in 1842.] FRANK 0. SQUIRE, 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 7 a j 
East Cambridge. i 





WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. _ 
YIELENS & CO. 


5 bres & GO., 


5 CHauncy St., 119 CHESTNUT Sr., 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


Yarn Commission Merchants — 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lynes, 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, PE one Madeley Mills, 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., 


Office, 85 Chauncy St., Boston. iD 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 
Knitting Yams for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners, - 


WORSTED YARNS. _ 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, > 


' an 
2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, ag Dress. 
and and 
machine work. = 


Established A. D, 1842. 
‘AMUEL LORING, 
PLyMouTH TACK AND RIveT Works, 4 
Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and Nails, 
Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, ' 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. ~ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The gathering of American iron and steel 
makers at Cresson, Pa., during the past 
week, to express themselves concerning a 
revision of the tariff on the articles in 
which they are most interested, was in one 
sense a representative gathering. It repre- 
sented the sense of those who make iron and 
steel here in competition with like manu- 
facturers in foreign lands, but did not 
fully represent the very large iron and 
steel importing interest. The views of 
the latter would certainly be as likely 
to approximate to those of the general 
consumer of the two metals as would the 
opinion of the maker, inasmuch as the lat- 
ter comes at times into direct competition 
with the importer in the market. It is in- 
teresting, however, to note that iron ore 
importers were present to protest against a 
further increase of the duty on that article 
ofcommerce. But the home ore producers 
were too powerful, and the sense of the 
meeting was to recommend an additional 
tariff on imported foreign iron ores. The 
amusing feature of this is that the pig iron 
makers rather inclined to side with the 
importers of ore for a lower duty on the 
raw product, while voting to have the duty 








on their own manufactured product in- 
creased nearly 15 per cent. 


It is now thirteen weeks since the strike 
among the employés of the East Liverpool, 
Ohio, potteries begun. The importance of 
the labor disturbance there may be inferred 
from the fact that East Liverpool possesses 
about twenty manufactories of white and 
yellow ware. The lockout includes about 
1,200 men, formerly employed by nine 
leading firms. The difficulty in this case is 
the determination of the manufacturers to 
employ no member of the Knights of 
Labor organization, as the latter presumed 
to dictate terms to the pottery proprietors. 
Our East Liverpool correspondent writes 
that the situation there has not changed 
materially. One prominent pottery is run- 
ning with non-union men to more than half 
its capacity. Other potteries do not seem 
to be so fortunate, and are working with 
fewer hands. The determination of the 
manufacturers not to employ a member of 
the Knights of Labor seems just as strong 
as when the lockout started, thirteen weeks 
ago. ‘Trade is fair; orders are coming in 
unsolicited, and prices are stiffening. Stocks 
are below the average. The ultimatum of 
the employers is that the pottery workers 
must leave the objectionable organization. 


The Tariff Commission visited Minneap- 
olis, Minn., on Thursday, where they ob- 
tained an excellent general idea of the 
industrial growth and importance of that 
thriving city from Mr. C. C. Sturtevant, 
the Secretary of the Minneapolis Board of 
Trade. As telegraphed to the press, Mr. 
Sturtevant pointed out that Minneapolis 
owed its prosperity originally to lumber 
and flour mills. The first flour mill was 
built in 1860, and in that year the ship- 
ments of flour were 30,000 barrels; in 1873 
they were 585,000 barrels, and in 1881, 
3,142,974 barrels. The quantity of wheat 
ground into flour in 1881 was 16,500,000 
bushels, being 2,500,000 bushels more than 
the entire receipts at Chicago in that year. 
The foreign export of flour from Minne- 
apolis began in 1878 with 109,183 barrels, 
and amounted in 1881 to 1,181,324 barrels. 
The products of the manufacturers for 
the year were valued at $15,000,000. 
The gentlemen of the commission were 
also informed that Minnesota and Manitoba 
wheat flour will furnish 20 per cent. more 
bread than flour made from the Kansas 
berry. Manitoba wheat, it was added, is 
the best in the world. And as Mr. Sturte- 
vant, who is well informed, is confident 
that this most excellent wheat belt extends 
‘¢at least one thousand miles northwest,” 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada are to be congratulated on the pos- 
session of so vast a region of virgin wheat 
lands. When it came to a question of 
tariff, complaint was made of the duty of 
2oc. a bushel imposed on wheat from the 
British Provinces, and of the retaliatory 
duty imposed by the Canadian government 
on American manufactures. 


The failure of the Banking and Insur- 
ance Company at Richmond, this week, is 
traceable to bad banking, rather than to 
any widespread commercial unsoundness. 
Our Richmond correspondent telegraphed 
yesterday as follows: ‘‘The failure has 
no general commercial significance. Mer- 
chants and other prominent business men 
naturally deposited in the larger banks. 
The depositors in the Banking and Insur- 
ance Company were, I hear, mainly in the 
savings department. The election of W. 
Whitlock as president of the Planters’ Bank 
allayed all excitement, and 
moving along as usual.” 


things are 


The stock market has been rising through 
the week, though it had a temporary set- 
back on Wednesday, when prices generally 
dropped about two percent. This reaction, 
however, has been largely recovered from, 
and some classes of stocks have recorded 
an advance over the highest figures before 
reached. The advance now supposed to be 
fairly under way, and which, it is said, will 
run for some weeks, has not the buoyancy 
which was so striking a feature of the rapid 
rise of prices which followed the July holi- 
days. It is evidently worked up with more 
effort, drags a little at times, and is irregu- 
lar. Nevertheless, Wall street generally is 
bullish over the prospects of very large 
railroad earnings for the fall and winter 
months. 


During the week the weather throughout 
the cotton belt has become clearer and 
warmer. At this writing the promise is 
for settled weather. We give dispatches 
elsewhere from twenty-four points. Austin, 
Dallas, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio 
and Waco all report favorable weather. 
Waco telegraphs that river bottom lands 
will yield a full bale to the acre and upland 
prairie three-fourths of a bale to the acre. 
The reports from Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Louisiana are favorable. 


The country is now in the midst of the 
convention season. Reports of the plat- 
forms adopted by the various assemblages 
met to consider political and other ques- 
tions, and of the speeches made before 
those bodies, are printed from day to day. 
These gatherings are very interesting fea- 
tures of the political and social activity of 
the country, and are striking indications of 
the facility and closeness of communication 
which are characteristic of life under 
modern conditions, and which promote 
in so great a degree the interchange of 
opinion on matters of general concern. A 
review of the declarations put forth by the 
conventions of late suggests the remark that 
the supposed needs of particular interests 
give occasion to the most numerous and 
most forcible expressions of opinion. The 
zeal with which the claims of the American 
manufacturing and laboring interests are 
urged is an example. This has its good 
side. It is important that the country and 
those who shape its legislation should be 
made acquainted with the condition of all 





interests and classes in the state. The 
danger is that the general good—the wel- 
fare of the whole people as distinguished 
from that of any part of the population— 
will be overshadowed and lost sight of in 
the energetic struggle of particular classes 
and interests. 





In Egypt the condition of affairs has 
undergone a surprising change within the 
week. On the 13th inst. the British moved 
upon Tel-el-Kebir and carried Arabi’s posi- 
tion. His army was completely demoral- 
ized, and fled in all directions, with the 
English in close pursuit. The latest reports 
are to the effect that the rebellion has 
entirely collapsed; Arabi has been arrested 
in Cairo and handed over to the British, 
who have occupied the city. Ten thousand 
Egyptian troops are said to have laid down 
their arms in Cairo, and General Wolseley 
has telegraphed that the war is over. The 
Sultan telegraphed to the British general, 
congratulating him upon his victory, and 
requesting him to stop the march of his 
army into the interior. Wolseley referred 
the Sultan to London for a response. 
Kafr-el-Dwar has not yet been occupied, 
but negotiations for its occupation are ex- 
pected to be concluded shortly. The feel- 
ing of the inhabitants augurs well for the 
speedy restoration of order. The British 
have been received by the people with open 
arms, and the Sultan continues to receive 
proffers of submission and loyalty. 


The negotiations relative to the military 
convention dragged along unsatisfactorily 
during the early part of the week. All the 
articles, including that designating Aboukir 
as the landing place for the Turkish troops, 
had been agreed upon, and Lord Dufferin 
had initialled the final text. After some 
delay the Turkish representative requested 
a postponement, declaring that he could 
not initial the document, as the Porte 
desired the troops to land at Alexandria. 
Lord Dufferin said that he was ready to 
initial a convention with a clause allowing 
the Turkish troops to ‘‘proceed to Port 
Said.” The Sultan desired the substitution 
of the words ‘‘disembark at Port Said” 
instead of the words ‘‘ proceed to Port 
Said.” Upon this dispute the negotiations 
went off for the time. A grand council, 
summoned to deliberate on the relations of 
Turkey with England, decided that the 
military convention must indicate the land- 
ing place of the Turkish troops in Egypt. 
It is believed that the British Foreign 
Office was cognizant of the fact that a 
decisive engagement was impending when 
the delay over the signing of the conven- 
tion occurred, and it is probable that Lord 
Dufferin, disgusted with the tardy and half- 
hearted action of the Porte, was anxious to 
gain time, so that the complications in 
Egypt might be solved by England without 
the aid of any other power. However that 
may be, the English Minister did not 
receive instructions to sign the convention 
until the fall of Arabi was rendered certain, 
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ENGLAND'S POSITION IN EGYPT. 

The short, sharp struggle at Tel-el-Kebir 
seems to have broken the power of the 
Egyptian leader. According to the latest 
reports the English troops are occupying 
Cairo, Arabi is virtually a prisoner, and the 
military chiefs are making overtures of sub- 
mission to the Khedive. General Wolseley 
seems to have profited by the experience of 
previous armies of occupation in Egypt, 
and, mindful of the perils of delay, has 
conducted his campaign with remarkable 
rapidity and energy. To-day he holds the 
key of the Nile valley. 

These achievements have rendered Eng- 
land’s position in Egypt very strong—strong 
in its realities; still stronger, perhaps, in 
its possibilities. But a little while ago the 
situation of the British was regarded as 
critical. Visions of an uncounted horde of 
stern and warlike fanatics making common 
cause with an oppressed people, and both 
dominated and directed by a vigorous 
personality, among the chimeras 
that of late oppressed the imaginations 
of those who feared for the security of 
These distempered 
were fed those interested 
the prestige of the English 
name. At the first shock of war these 
‘‘ignorant fumes” have been dissipated, 
and it is seen that destiny has not yet 
turned her back on the fortunate island. 
The successful ending of the campaign 
against Arabi will add greatly to England’s 


were 


the British Empire. 


fancies by in 


lowering 


Indeed, the course of 
events has been such as to render her influ- 
Whatever credit or re- 
sponsibility shall attach to the late proceed- 
ings in the Nile land must be borne by Eng- 
land alone. While the other powers, and 
notably France, with whom she was associ- 
ated in the financial control, have stood 
aloof, she has gone on and has been jus- 
tified by results. The jealousy manifested 
in many interested quarters cannot seri- 
ously impair England’s position; the most 
that the European powers can demand is 


power in the East. 


ence controlling. 


that they shall have a voice and representa- 
tion in the political reorganization of Egypt. 
Among eastern peoples the name of Eng- 
Her 
recent warlike activity will impress them far 
more than the dull and formal proceedings 
of an international conference. 

If the disordered conditions in Egypt 
should, as is most likely, be adjusted by a 
general convention, England will, without 
doubt, largely control the outcome of the 
deliberations. This, her great interests in 
the East, no less than her successful ending 
of the recent disturbance, imperatively de- 
mand. 


land will have gained new power. 


There is hardly any question that 
motives beyond, and other than the security 
of the bondholders, impelled England to 
assime the financial-control jointly with 
France in 1879, and to quell Arabi’s mutiny 
without the aid of France in 1882. The 
fact that the Suez canal lies in Egyptian 
territory is sufficient to indicate what those 
motives are. The importance of the canal 
as a link in the chain of England’s commu- 
nications with her Asiatic dominions ren- 
ders the control of that water-way a matter 
of the first moment to the ruler of India. 
The most evidences of her 
dominant policy exist in Gibraltar, from 


substantial 





to keep clear the highroad to Bombay and 
Calcutta. Now, whoever rules Egypt con- 
trols the canal route, and England cannot 
safely allow anarchy, military despotism, 
or inimical European interests to gain a 
foothold in the land of the Pharaohs. The 
influence of England must remain dominant 
in Egypt, because of the need of the canal 
as a pathway of commerce between her 
rich storehouse in the East and her great 
ports in the West. 

What has thus far been said has had 
regard chiefly to the commercial exigencies 
of the situation. From a more general 
standpoint, English ascendancy in the East 
is certainly to be desired, as involving the 
extension of the peaceful power of law and 
the introduction of better economic methods 
in regions which stand very much in need 
of those aids to prosperity. The question 
of the security of the bondholders is one by 
itself. It is probable that a more equitable 
principle than that now governing the 
international relations of indebted govern- 
ments and private creditors will be evolved 
as a result of the present complications in 
the East. We have before indicated the 
plain ground upon which the looked-for 
improvement should proceed, namely, that 
the creditor should look to his debtor for 
security, and should not be permitted to 
invoke the public force of the state of which 
he happens to be a citizen to aid him to 
recover his advances. That this view of 
what should be a plain question (but which 
has been confused in public dicussion) will 
be taken by Mr. Gladstone’s government, 
there is reason to expect. The plan of 
reorganization which will be ultimately 
adopted in Egypt is at present matter for 
conjecture only. One fact, at least, is 
certain, namely, that England’s importance 
as a factor in determining the final result 
has been rendered almost supreme by the 
course of recent events. 





CERTAIN FACTS CONCERNING 
AGRICULTURE. 

One of the questions that has been 
raised in discussion before the Tariff Com- 
mission in the west, has been that con- 
the relations of different tariff 
systems to the price of cereal pro- 
ducts. The protectionists claim that agri- 
cultural products have advanced in price 
under a high tariff. An examination of a 
carefully prepared list of prices of wheat, 
flour and corn, in the New York market, 
from 1848 to 1880, does not sustain this 
theory. On the contrary, it appears that 
the average price of wheat in Néw York in 
1857, after ten years’ trial of revenue tariff, 
was $1.75 per bushel, and that for the ten 
years then ending its average price was’ 
$1.53; per bushel. The average for 
1880, on the other hand, after nineteen 
years of a high protective tariff, was 
$1.25%5 in coin per bushel, and for the 
nine years then ended, the average price 
was $1.36;% per bushel. This shows an 
average decline of 16;,c. per bushel in the 
latter period as compared with the former. 
As to corn, the average price in New York, 
in 1857, was 81c. per bushel, and for the 
ten years then ended 72,4,c. per bushel. In 
1880, however, the average price for the 
year was 54,;,c. per bushel, and for the 


cerning 


from 1858 to 1861, inclusive, were years of 
low tariff—the duties collected under it 
averaging about one-half the percentage 
of the duties which are now assessed—yet 
the prices of these principal staples were 
considerably higher in the period from 1858 
to 1861 than from 1877 to 1880. If, indeed, 
the exports of these three products, which 
in 1880 amounted to over $280,000,000 in 
value, had realized the average prices which 
prevailed from 1858 to 1861, the country 
would have been $48,000,000 richer in that 
year alone. 

Another argument is that protection 
causes a greater home demand for products 
of the soil, by reason of greater consump- 
tion. Mr. Kerr, of Indiana, once prepared 
a table as to the prices of leading com- 
modities in 1860 to disprove this, and the 
table of Mr. Kerr, together with a similar 
table compiled for 1882, are here placed 
side by side. From these it will appear 
that there was a decline in price under the 
protective tariff of 1882 as compared with 
the revenue tariff of 1860. The following 
are the tables: ; 





1860, 1882, 
lour, per. barreliasceoeae.. + acosee cee $5.30 $5 10 
Cornmeal, per barrel. 3.20 3.35 
Wheat, per bushel... 1.50 1.19@1.31%4 
Rye, per bushel.... gz 9o@95 
Oats, per bushel... eS 46 46 
Corn) per: bushe) {5.73 (ee aan b aveunees one 90 674%4@71 
Tobacco, compressed leaf,............. 12 64@ 7% 
ool..... fol sie'god¥ib «olsen gieis's ols aver eincle 34@ 46 16@4o 
Cotton, middling, per pound............ IL@12 11@12 


The wonderful increase of agricultural 
products in the last decade is shown in the 
following table : 








1870, 1880, 
Indian corn, bushels -.+ 760,940,594. 1,717.449,000 
Wheat, bushels... ++» 287,745,626 485,050,000 
Oats, bushels... . 282,107,157 417,859,000 
Tobacco; pounds, ja. ic5i assccce os 262,735,341 473),103,c00 


The total cereal productions for the last 


four decades are: 
WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, 


Bushels. Bushels. 
TSCOl bare deren esee 867 433,967] 1870.......s.205-6 1,387,299, {53 
L800. 0. os cave weiss T239;030,047 |, 880... «svacssne 2,620, 202,000 


With an increase of 29 per cent. in popu- 
lation in the last decade, these cereal pro- 
ducts have doubled. This proportionate 
increase is accomplished mainly by im- 
proved implements and modes of perform- 
ing farm labor. 

The increase in sheep and cattle, and in 
other farm products, is even more striking. 
The following table shows the progress of 
the sheep and wool-growing industry : 





Wool, 
Year. Sheep. pounds, 
1860. +++ 22,471,275 60,264,913 
1870... «++ 28,477,951 100, 102,387 
1880... ++ 42,381,389 235,684,834 





Few could believe that, notwithstanding 
our large exports of cereal products, fully 
80 per cent. of our cereals, not including 
cotton, have been consumed at home. The 
following is the percentage of value of 
cereal products exported during the fiscal 
year 1881: 











Value of excess Per cent. of 
of product value of 

over exports. product exp. 
WGA eerie vera onesasteriiat es $347,391,049 37.39 
Indian, corniy woh vs = piaiom cee keen 896,360, 734 5.45 
Rye +» - 22,095,520 7-9. 
Oats - 193,711,917 ‘ 
Barley -+ 27,453,270 1.96 
Potatoe: +» 120,422,033 -38 
13 fe RE en -» 588,563,543 -0. 
Tabacco, leak:..)2 cscs econ se chee upie 17,305,091 ae 
Cétton Tawi. 003 Soran coe ene 65,902, 32! 79.86 

Tals iss os Dec books omen $2,279,205, 491 19.25 


The following table shows the percentage 
of wheat and corn exported in the following 
fiscal years: 








Corn. Wheat. Corn, 
LL ; 3.39 
+39 3:75 
.16 5.52 
-89 6,36 
3.37 pes 
3.53 34 
3.89 5.35 


An important element in the price of 
agricultural products is the cost of their 








water there would be little reason to appre- 
hend excessive freight tariffs for any length 
of time. The following table represents 
the average rates on wheat from Chicago to 
New York from 1868 to 1880, inclusive : 


—— By all rail.——, 
During the 
By lake navigation During the 
andcanal, seasononly, year. 
TOOG sian c siaiainte isi preisicrese Days ee’s 25.3 as 42.0 
DOGG os ca cea wee memes cerns 'o a slaie baie f tee 35-7 
I om ves = x 
1871. veh oO 
oe 32.7 Ep) 
1873. 9 : 
ere: ae 29 a7 
I % 
1896. = 12.0 ies i 
1877. 19.9 i amet 
1878, 15. 17-7 
1879. 15. 17.3 
1880 18.3 10.7 





The transportation by canal and lakes 
between these two points has been from 
19 to 68 per cent. less than by all rail. For 
the nine years from 1872 to 1880, inclusive, 
it averaged 4675 per cent. less than all rail 
transportation, and for the three years 1878, © 
1879 and 1880, it averaged 37 per cent. less. 
A comparison of the rates per ton per mile 
over the New York Central and Erie rail- 
roads and the New York State canals, dur- 
ing the period from 1857 to 1880, shows 
that transportation on the Erie canal has 
been from 41 to 57 per cent. less than rail- 
road transportation, under the favorable 
circumstances of railroads running. parallel 
with the canal under the sharpest. compe- 
tition. 


DEGREES OF CRIME. 

The work of the Social Science Associa- 
tion at Saratoga has, in the main, been 
directed to fruitful topics, and the published 
results are, as a whole, of permanent value. 
The paper read by Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, 
on penalties for crimes against property, is 
an exception to the rule, and proceeds upon 
a retrograde philosophy. Mr. Hill is of 
opinion that a discrimination in methods of 
punishment should be made against the 
forcible violators of property-rights, such as 
highway robbers and burglars, and in favor 
of those whose crime does not contain the 
element of violence, such as forgers, em- 
bezzlers and betrayers of trust. This on — 
the ground that it is impolitic, having 


regard to the future of the criminals, to 


confuse in one common punishment the 
ruder and less-trained enemies of society 
with the more educated and finer spirits of — 
that class. It is difficult to discover any 
reasonable ground for this view. On moral 
grounds alone the class who forge, embezzle 
and betray trusts are more guilty, and their 
crimes are of a baser nature, than those of 
the footpad and the cracksman, for the 
reason that they have more education and 
more opportunities than their humbler 
brothers in crime. They sin against a 
greater light. But apart from moral con- 
siderations, modern development has been 
such as to render the more secret crimes — 
far more insidious and dangerous than the — 
open and violent breaches of the law. The 
latter are in their nature external, overt 
acts, and are on that account more easily 
guarded against by ordinary police regula- _ 
tion. Again, the tendency is toward the — 
decrease of violent crime with the advance 
of civilization. Certain crimes against 
property, of the non-violent class, affect the _ 
public security much more deeply than it > 
is in the power of a modern Dick Turpin | 
to do. Take the crime of forgery, for in- 


stance. The security of the commercial — 
community in dealings under the modern 

credit system is sapped and undermined by — 
this particular crime. Its destructive pos- 
sibilities are immeasurably more vast than 

those of the ruder offenses remarked upon — 
above. The forger’s field of activity tends — 


to become wider, while that of the highway- 


which she watches the gate of the Mediter- 
ranean, Malta seated in the center of that 
sea, Cypress over against the coast of Syria, 
conveniently near the line of travel to the 
Persian gulf, and to complete the chain of 
stations, the Suez canal at one end of the 
Red sea, and Aden and Perim at the other, 


nine years which then ended the average 
price was 57c. per bushel. This showed 
a decline, for the last years compared, of 
26,c. per bushel. 

Take a further comparison: The four 
years from 1877 to 1880 were years of great 
prosperity in this country. The four years 


transportation. The friends of agriculture 
have always been prominent advocates of 
carriage by water. Statistics carefully 
compiled for a series of years illustrate the 
great influence of water transportation upon 
the reduction of freight rates. If there were 
a free canal from the Mississippi to tide- 
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man grows more restricted. from year to 
year. The philosophy that would make 
easy the way of the transgressor that thrives 
upon modern circumstances is essentially 
unsound. The discrimination, if any, 
should be in the opposite direction. 


THE EXTENT, GROWTH AND DETAILS 
OF OUR TRADE WITH MEXICO. 

_ The new lines of railway to Mexico will bring the 
capital city of the Spanish-American republic as 
near to New York as Denver. The realization of 
this will account for the unusual interest taken of 
late in the commercial and fiscal policies of our 
neighbor on the south. The appointment of a com- 
mission to negotiate a commercial treaty between 
that country and the United States is not only a 
step in the right direction, but is a positive necessity 
if our exporters are to compete for Mexican trade as 
advantageously as the geographical position of the 
two countries would permit. The worst features of 
the existing tariff laws of the United States are 
rendered respectable, even admirable, beside some 
of the provisions of Mexican customs laws. The 
latter, two years ago, contained a longer list of dutia- 
ble articles than our own by no means _ brief 
schedules; but, in order to be consistent, about a 
year ago all imports previously admitted free were 
subjected to tax. Canned goods were practically 
shut out by a levy of 72c. per kilogramme, and the 
duty on rough lumber was run up to Ioo or I50 per 
cent. ad valorem, apparently to prevent its aiding in 
American mining enterprises in Mexico. Any- 
thing imported from the United States was also sub- 
jected to a further 2 per cent. duty, besides an extra 
5c. per ton tax on sailing and steam vessels from 
the United States bringing merchandise, coal, 
etc. These duties did not act on Mexican 
imports from Europe, which goes far to show 
an anomalous antipathy to fostering or cement- 
ing commercial relations between the two re- 
publics, considering the welcome and _ subsidies 
granted the Mexican National, Central, Inter- 
oceanic and other American railway enterprises. 
The duty on manufactured cotton goods is $1 per 
too kilogrammes, 22014 pounds, and from 9.3¢. to 
Igc. per square meter additional. Wool has to pay 
12 to 18c. per kilogramme, 21/; pounds, and soc. 
per too kilogrammes additional. Woolen goods 
are taxed 28 to Soc. per square meter and $1 per 
too kilogrammes. In opposition to the regular 
tariff arrangements on the gulf coast, which in- 
clude double and triple duties, and even fines and 
imprisonment, for trifling inaccuracies as to weight, 
labels, etc., there is the grotesque zova fibre, or free 
zone, extending 250 to 300 miles along the Rio 
Grande from its mouth, and of an average width of 
twenty miles. Into this region foreign goods may 
be taken free of duty for warehousing and payment 
of tax on withdrawal, or after reaching the zona 
- fibre the imports may at any of the several customs 

posts pay duties and be forwarded. As maybe sup- 
posed, this district affords excellent opportunities 
for smuggling. It is estimated that about one-third 
of all the goods taken into Mexico across the Rio 
Grande pay duty. And many impecunious Mexican 
generals appointed to customs posts in the zona 
libre have, after a few years, retired with compe- 
tencies or organized little governments of their own. 
In such a situation commercial Mexico has a veri- 
a table ‘‘ old-man-of-the-sea’’ about her neck. If 
the commission named can remove the obstacles 
to full and free business intercourse, in a compara- 
tively short time the United States will sell 
Mexico nine-tenths of her foreign purchases, in- 
a stead of about two-thirds, as at present. The 
growth of the trade of the United States with 
Mexico since the practical development of the 
American lines of railway there has been some- 
thing quite noteworthy. Irom 1867 to 1877 the 
value of exports of domestic merchandise to Mex- 
ico did not vary materially. A sudden impulse was 
received in 1878, however, which fell off slightly in 
1879, only to steadily and rapidly increase ever 
since. The figures abridged from the government 
reports are as follows: 























TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH MEXICO, 


Domestic Foreign Total Total imps. 
exports. exports. exports. Imports. and exps. 
1867.... $4,523,614 $572,182 $5,395,796 $1,071,996 $6,467,732 
1870 1,314,955 5,859,760 2,715,005 8,575,365 
2,122,931 5,543,589 4,002,920 9,54, 509 
1,805,278 5,737,282 51749594 10,911,876 
1,389,692 5,893,494 5 204,204 11,097,758 
1'649,275 7,400,704 5,251,502 12,712, 
1,351,804 6,752,244 5,493,221 12,245,485 
1,800,519 7, eel 7,209,593 15,070,086 
1,973,161 11,171,238 8,317,802 19,489,040 





Our total exports of domestic merchandise and 
products have therefore increased in value during 
the fourteen years noted almost too per cent., and 
those of foreign and domestic over too per cent., 
or from $5,395,796 in 1867 to $11,171,238 in 1881, 
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The purchases from Mexico during that period have 
grown from $1,071,936 in 1867 to $8,317,802 in 1881, 
but bear a much more healthful relation to the ex- 
ports at the date last named—nearly 80 per cent., 
against about 20in 1867. The development of trade 
with Mexico, however, is best shown in the totals of 
imports and exports, the gain being 300 per cent. in 
fourteen years, over Ioo per cent. since 1872, and 50 
per cent. since 1879. 

Great Britain ranks second to the United States 
in supplying the commercial wants of Mexico, yet 
her sales to and purchases from that republic are 
small. Mexico exported goods to the United King- 
dom in 1870 valued at $1,499,065. These figures 
increased till in 1877, when the total was $3,994,285. 
Then they fell off again, and in 1879 the value of 
Mexican shipments to Great Britain was placed at 
$2,013,795. “The United Kingdom has sold Mexico 
somewhat in excess of the above, the totals being— 
in 1870, $4,554,410; in 1877, $4,977,550, and in 
1879, but $3,465,615. As a customer for products 
of industries of the United States, Mexico ranked 
fourteenth in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880. 

The rank of customers of the United States that 
year in order, as tar as Mexico in the list, was: 
United Kingdom, France, West Indies, Germany, 
British North American Possessions, Brazil, Bel- 
gium, East Indies, China and Hong Kong, Nether- 
lands, Italy, Spain, Japan, and Mexico. This 
placed Mexico ahead of such countries as Hawaii, 
Austria, Norway and Sweden, Chili, Peru, and 
others, as foreign customers. In 1881 Spain and 
Japan were distanced, and Mexico advanced to 
twelfth place. The exports from the United States 
to Mexico in the fiscal years ending June 30, 1881 
and 1880, and the imports from the latter by this 
country, are given in detail, as follows : 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO MEXICO. 











1880. 1881. 
Domestic merchandise........-.-.++.+5+ $6,065,974 9,198,077 
Foreign merchandise ....... .-+-+22++++ 1,800, 519 1,973,161 
Total merchandise........-++.+.+5 . $7,866,493 $11,171,238 
Domestic coin and bullion...........-.++ Lhe WORD hoe 
Foreign coin and bullion ..........+5 +++ Rehr 1,500 
Total coin and bullion............ .. 3,371 1,500 
Migtalexnortsy. eden cn eae sscsesnas 3 $7,869,864 $11,172,738 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM MEXICO, 


1880. 1881. 
87,209,593 $8,317,802 
9,115,824 9,139,324 


Merchandise)... te -siacscsasaresse nese 
Coin and Dulin 5 ccc cnt vcile a venom anaes 


TotalsimPORSes sic acs'< saiealsjeiacs icine « $16,325,417 $17,454,126 


The total value of imports and exports during the 
years named, therefore, amounted to: 





1880, 1881. 
Total imports & exports merchandise. . $15,076,086 $19,489,040 
Total imports & exports coin & bullion. 9,119,195 Q, £37,824 
Total imports and exports......... $24,195,281 $28,626,864 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, the port 
of New Yor‘ received six-tenths of the total value of 
Mexican exports to the United States, and sent to 
Mexico about one-third of our total exports to that 
country. In 1881 the receipts of Mexican exports at 
New York were seven-twelfths of the total sent to 
the United States, and the exports again one-third 
of the whole amount sent to Mexico; Brazos de 
Santiago ranked second as to exports and third in 
imports; New Orleans second as to imports, and San 
Francisco third as to exports. The exports to and 
imports from Mexico by customs districts, as illus- 
trative of the diverse channels of trade between the 
two countries, is given in full for the last two fiscal 
years as follows: 


PORTS OF ENTRY AND EXPORT BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES. 


1820.——— — 


MEXICO AND THE 








1881.-———. 























Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 
Baltimore, Mc......- $22,152 Cyc es Lokridtins 0) abet oe 
Beaufort, S. C....50.. severe Poco BRAD Ore @Pasdrar 
Boston and Charles- 

town, ae eee Bronte 130 bal Wis oiatéiate 41,766 
Brazos de Santtago, 

Be giawetcis a 2,350,829 657,211 2,603,698 634,301 
Corpus Christi, Tex .. 43,294 453,876 664,180 495.816 
Delaware, Del........ Bee aii ote Waterers 
Galveston, ‘Tex ....- 45,746 65, 164 439,258 166,700 
Key West, Fla....... «sss 288 2,13 ‘9 
Mobile, Ala......-.-- 36,851 277 41345 50 
New Orleans, La..... 1,113,240 995,113 1,309,029 1,046,099 
New York city....... 1,910,910 4,293,049 3,792,580 4,704,433 
Paso del Norte, Texas 

and New Mexico... —«.+++- T96/Bop— MPLA 216,566 
Pearl River, Miss..... 21,194 357 BE BOO) a asi acs 
Pensacola, Fla... LG0L? ese me beecse memes ie 
Perth Amboy, N TOO vee fain akl« ey Mate cae MD sd 
Philadelphia, Pa 1,912 64,850 200,454.00 seers 
Plymouth, Mass...... 000 sesse2 00 tenses tenes 25,885, 
Puget’s Sound, Wash TAO Teniaisals 22,090) Menten 
Saluria, Tex... 93,989 175,991 106,878 
San Diego, Cal.. 35,61 49;437 56,582 
San Francisco, C 308,67 2,307,034 488,081 
St. Mark's, Bla...c.sp 0" 'Sj002 "reser 14,558 12 
Stomington, Ctsms rec  Zp250 0 sneer, scene pe agsine 
Teche, La.... at. 12,585 91,263 333,244 
Wilmington, N.C...- 0 -se+* testes CAS ees 





Morales disses 


An examination of the exports to Mexico in detail 
exhibits a remarkable variety, although many of the 
shipments are insignificant. An examination of 
such of the exports as were sent, to the amount of 
about $20,000 each, will prove of value as indicat- 
ing the lines in which special efforts to ship goods 
to Mexico may be profitably undertaken. ‘The fol- 
lowing, then, comprise the total values of exports to 
the value of $20,e00and upward from this country to 
Mexico during the fiscal years 1879-80 and 1880-81, 





















together with increases or decreases during tha, 
period : 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS TO MEXICO FROM THE UNITED STATES. 































4 , 1881. 1880. /ncrease. 
Agricultural implements.......... $36,205 $22,811 $13,304 
Living Animals. 

PIGS Fiat wach coves tad ones wees 3,017 1,690 1,327 
PL Orn Ge CORUG Measles <n xy votes eves 13,742 10,633 3, 109 
FROMGES ain falco siesta cele clase aclac's 13,974 11,37. 2,600 
Miles eaten etter nto avoeb'sonciw'd 3,500 1,53) 1,962 
SHEEP. 62. cee cecee eee cee ereee ees 118,498 120,817 *2,319 
Other animalgig.i.c6. Neve tsk 10,920 5,861 5,059 
£ Miscellaneous. 
MalEUNGUOTSeraicctaitcase scree cast 112,651 88,901 23,750 
Books, etc....... Ne Be 20,444 12,655, 7,789 
Brass and manufactures. as 19,193 5,302 13,891 
Bread and biscuit................ 34,283 25,024 9,259 
RTT AN COED ed ora cians e.-i0's,0,0.0\9 veins 240,182 68,743 171,439 
Dy beat Hours s.ccce: cose es ccs cea 93,675 65,872 24,803 
Candles, tallow, etc.............5 43,034 51,133 8,099 
Carriages and parts.............. 70,307 38,722 31,585 
Ronco (Capst tice... ce4 eo) selene 221,568 28,742 192,526 
Coffee, cocoa, spices............. 8.543 23,605 *15,062 
WANGWAITICIES ice tecc eee cele 67,804 48,304 19,590 
ASAIO stare oleloiad a 3 Sacsiria didi 87,313 54,781 52,532 
Hemp manufactures...... 12,650 8,538 4,112 
Rubber and gutta percha. 27,740 25,665 2,075 
MiaRRNED aieyse!esa,0)0,a4 «eta, 0 18,240 14,068 4,172 
Musical instruments 20,257 22,997 *2,740 
Iliuminating oil..... 173,155 155,328 17,827 
Cartridges anc fuses 95 230 80,113 15,117 
Gunpowder........ 145,397 49,627 95,770 
Paints and colors... 33,81 14,159 19,71C 
Paper ard stationer 100,718 61,402 39,31 
Presses and type 25,097 15,336 9,761 
Lard .2.- 132,597 126,319 6,278 
Quicksil 462,159 377,825 84,334 
179,555 125,823 535732 
Plain soaps... 41,315 29,509 11,806 
Refined sugar 59,259 39,523 19,736 
Tallow....... ae ae 23,807 20, 405 3,492 
BCA LODMCCOe atibiis vke esis) ca. ar0 123,998 140,996  *16,995 
Building lumber 183,436 130,506 52,930 
Ophertlumbers da sctct-ie vay canes 124,246 15,861 108,385, 
House furniture pe ge 63,124 26,142 
Other wood manufactures........ 96,392 32,998 63,394 
Cotton manufactures. 
Cotton, unmanufactured......... 1,494,101 1,176,067 218,034 
Cotton, colored, manufactured... 512,195 501,648 10,547 
Cotton, uncolored, manufactured. 312,824 24,181 88,643, 
Cotton, other manufactures...... 193,630 106,406 87,224 
Tron manufactures. 
BAN ATOR sin eiensi 11,825 8,355 3,470 
Railroad rails.......- 11,597 1,200 10,307 
Sheet, band and hoop.. 2,705 1,993 712 
ROASTING ofa vis Coatete sa sie eio't 17,405 8,117 9,288 
Car wheels. 30,200 344 29,856 
Stoves, etc 3,676 2,593 1,083 
Locomotives). pigs vais asens site afbic's 175,746 12,925 162,821 
Stationary engines,..........--+-- 23,051 19,515 3,526 
Bailetelt:s. \:.hsamecteaas. ct ete 37,352 5,093, 31,659 
Machinery ig. ccs asses hen-llapiants 722,017 327,783 304,834 
Nave, Spik@Seeeee. see -its ssc cee 49,449 18,834 30,615 
Other iron manufactures......... 828,356 349,094 479,202 
Steel manufactures, 
Steel ingots, bars, etc...........- 14,084 3,999 10,085 
MCNEIL EI yrajare ges syscabislpuss es snaupers pel eainleseca 5,113 4,112 1,001 
BOCEO COOISccetsacce se serne atest rae 13%, 469 97,930 42,533 
Filesiand saws: crastteedyaty «ivi is'se 10 5,985 1,332 4,053 
Me ACORA TINS sry rots Gx, als h/2s5 elle wna a 224,301 209,467 14,834 
wee MANTM a < \ Pattie. wax slelawted as 1,021 1,200 *179 
Other steel manufactures........ 56,671 19,852 36,819 
Leather manufactures. 
Morocco... ... 2,203 5,724 2,431 
Boots and shoes.. 45,207 53,460 *5,259 
Saddlery and harn 23,270 5,070 17,600 
Other leather manufactures,,.... 20,209 13,089 7,180 


* Decrease. 

The list given comprises all important shipments 
to Mexico from this country during the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1880 and 1881, and is mainly con- 
spicuous by the few items which fell away in value 
during the later year. They were, sheep, $2,379 ; 
books, pamphlets, etc., $7,789; candles and tallow, 
$8,099; steel rails, $179; morocco, $2,431; boots 
and shoes, $5,259; musical instruments, $2,740, and 
leaf tobacco, $16,998. The value of leading imports 
from Mexico, those of the value of $5,000 and up- 
ward, during the same years were as follows: 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM MEXICO TO THE UNITED STATES. 














Free of duty. 

1881. 1880. /ncrease 

Manufactured here, re-imported. $82,782 $34,256 $48,526 
Barks (medicine, etc.) ...-......+ 147,491 3,340 144,145 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, med. ete, 08,032 77222 *8,500 
Pechinealies ca csteg cone seis. =< 14,413 30,355  *15,942 
Cokfee Hise. Baek. - 1,730,838 1,523,658 206, 180 
Dye woods in sticks 160,070 = 149,651 10,419 
Toravaer cesar © eee _) 46,355 25,448 29,807 
Hasire chy: ote et> ee IO, 120; 35)5G4 *5 465 
Hides, skins, etc ; Ak 1,951,918 150,432 
Household effects ....... 5,893 2,727 3,130 
Rubber and gutta percha. 315,059 44,235 270,824 
THUIBOV stesso heins a ee 6,560 37,990 *31,430 
Wood, unmanufactured ......... 329,295 408,754 *79,459 

Dutiable. 

Animals) living)... 0-...+. eeccesse 314,272 175,305 138,967 
Barley... 2+2-+- 12,693 10,540 2,458 
Vridiselty COLI. 5 Fae alee alele = ieee 7,849 65,230 22,610 
Wheat .... esse eee e eect reece 7,180 8, £08 928 
Peas, beans, etc .......+-.-.+5.-+ 21,341 20,881 450 
Fruits! and: nuts... 2. 060.005 -t ole oe 53,954 56,995 *2,041 
ner HeIMp testis scmaiasaeas pblaesere 32,C44 66,996 *34,952 
Old and scrap iron .......5.-.065 1,928 43,110  *41,182 
RAW JULC rose cacnevncnerenesy anes 1,634,615 1,324,075 310,540 
Bee ATLANEACEUTES sce es atale isle ve ee 73,254 64,640 8,614 
FECIOUS SEONESS . .faje cee ecieveen ns 21,657 5,410 16,241 
Seal tercie oc cteisla’s vinieie ole o.civleieyata Vonre nails 7.37 8,419 *1,241 
SPitedyits 5. Tai lels sntnaliie alvloleleleiate mee 5,219 9,040 *3,821 
Brown Sugar... ..----sesesseeneees 120,540 229,693 *1090,153 
Leaf tobacco .. 22,314 15,219 7,095 
CANS ceive 33,418 15,887 17,521 
WOO te ciel elwalttisais si aiyetaatan ses oe 99,479 144,875 * 45,3096 


* Decrease. 

In 1880 Mexican products to the value of $57,549 
reached this country via England, and $87,706 
worth after first going to the United States of 
Colombia. In 188r England sent this country 
$1,041 ‘worth of Mexican products, Cuba $2,299, 
and the United States of Colombia $90,959. The 
exhibits given leave little room to doubt that with a 
liberal commercial policy on the part of Mexico 
almost her entire foreign trade would naturally seek 
the United States. 


AUSTRALIAN DAIRY INTERESTS. 
Quite naturally, in Victoria, Australia, the dairy- 
ing interest is becoming of primary importance 
among the industries at that far-away portion of the 
globe. Itis a grazing country of exceptional advan- 
tages. After the export trade in fresh and preserved 
meats, and the wool trade, the butter and cheese 
making of the province is to-day attracting special 
attention, Within the comparatively short period 
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of twenty years, the trade in butter has grown as 
indicated in the subjoined extract from an official 
report : 











-- Pounds~——— 

Imports, Exports, 

TOOLerscklas s/s viaceletieats ss c= ie creeiot pam 5,198, 26,656 
5 SO2 iw «sine ss Faun Rs Rte eet 1,794, 49 52 
MORE anya «0 ninieniart tela nccabe <qinaasiece abe 2,972,144 160,672 
PSG aS tote sbisecins cath at aun ekteabe 1,094,867 90,767 
MGA N rior nial stalehnd VANE Nat tact ie 1,247,834 20,010 
776,639 107,631 

77,839 847,079 

13,124 75935 

17,231 358,259 

25,9095 794,997 

156,213, 713,277 

3,208 1,718, 186 

2,258 1,954,054 


The exports mentioned are of Victoria-made 
butter only. Prior to 1865 the receipts were gross, 
while those recorded later were of imports for home 
consumption The advance in exports of 
butter from 26,656 pounds in 186r to 1,954,¢54 
pounds in 1881, a gain of 1,927,398 pounds, may be 
fairly characterized as enormous. The present situ- 
ation in Victoria butter circles—as it were—fully 
bears out the statement, for no expense or pains are 
being spared to increase the shipments of this 
product and find new markets therefor. China and 
Japan have been unsuccessfully tried. No Austra- 
lian butter is strong enough to gain permanent foot- 
hold in either of those countries. The sentiment of 
the exporters appears to be that London offers—or 
would offer—the best opportunity to dispose of 
butter made on the other side of the globeif the 
proper care and attention were given to consign- 
ments to that port. Australian butter hitherto going 
to London has been poorly packed, although suc- 
cessfully transported by the refrigerator process. 
The butter was placed in kegs. But these were 
not cleanly; the iron hoops rusted on the voyage, 
and the butter, on its arrival in England, was only 
in fair condition, with ‘‘a tallowy appearance.” 
The Justralasian Trade Review points out the mis- 
takes made in exporting Australian butter, in 
addition to suggesting the improvement neces- 
sary. It appears that the butter is otten held by 
makers for a favorable market, and, when finally 
disposed of to exporters, is no longer fresh. Ex- 
porters, too, are warned to pack fresh butter only, 
in clean, freshly-painted kegs, with galvanized iron 
hoops. Advices from London dealers corroborate 
the journal named in predicting that with this 
change for the better Australian butter, frozen and 
shipped to London for sale, would meet with ready 
sale at remunerative prices. ‘To secure fresh butter 
at Melbourne in quantities, it is proposed to erect 
a refrigerating warehouse, and to send out buyers 
to keep the same filled. This will insure sufficient 
fresh butter to ship; for, as is pointed out, the 
refrigerating process will preserve a stale article, 
but will not make it fresh. The reports as to the 
growth of the Victorian cheese industry are likewise 
encouraging to those interested. The imports 
dropped from 1,925,548 pounds in 1861 to &16,776 
pounds in 1868, to. 303,124 in 1871, to 56,584 in 1872, 
to 20,467 in 1878, to 9,058 in 1879, to 6,875 in 1880, and 
rose to 9,017 pounds in 1881. ‘The exports of Vic- 
torian-made cheese during the same years varied 
as follows: In 1861, 6,720 pounds ; in 1868, 786; in 
1871, 22,556; in 1872, 36,913; in 1878, 1,029,207; in 
1879, 1,126,975; in 1880, 1,148,705, and. in 1881, 
1,216,979 pounds. 

It will be interesting to note what headway the 
Australian export trade in butter makes against the 
inroads of American oleomargarine abroad. The 
foreign markets tor Australian cheese are more 
numerous than those for the more destructible pro- 
duct of milk, and less difficulty is therefore expe- 
rienced in disposing of all the surplus cheese manu- 
factured. 


only. 





NEW ANTWERP. 

One of our London correspondents writes as 
follows: 

Apparently without any particular 
amount of attention, even from her nearest neigh- 
Ingland included, the little kingdom of 
Belgium, which only celebrated its jubilee two years 
ago, possesses in Antwerp one of the most im- 
portant trading ports of northern Europe. ‘The 
history of the country tells that this has been 
done by nothing more or less than perseyerance 
and unflagging industry, the true appreciation of 
natural advantages, and an utter abnegation by 
the powers that be of all that old world prejudice 
and accompanying lassitude which at the present 
moment appears to threaten the very existence of 
one or two other continental communities. The 
history of Belgium during the last half century is 
instructive as recording a triumph of peaceful 
policy, and had she been situated geographically 
as England is, for instance, and could sae have 
reduced her standing army of over 100,c00 men 
(about half of which number are continually under 
arms, purely for territorial protection, as it is 
called), her progress would have been still more 


attracting 


bors, 
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rapid. Fifty years ago the population of the coun- 
try was only 3,750,000, Since that time the figures 
have developed to something like 5,750,000, accord- 
ing to the latest returns; the increase during the 
decade 1866-76 being at the rate of 62 per cent. 

One of the leading features of this extraordinary 
advancement in the scale of nations has been the 
country’s foreign trade, which has encouraged the 
expansion of the native resources to an extraordinary 
degree. Antwerp, situated well inland on the mag- 
nificent, safe and navigable Scheldt, was early 
recognized as the most natural port for the whole of 
central and eastern Europe. There is really no 
calculating what distinct effect this ready-made and 
convenient inlet has had upon the life of this young 
and prosperous nation. Belgium is essentially a 
producing, rather than a consuming, country. She 
exports nearly double in value every year the 
amount that she takes from all the world besides, 
and, to put it in homely language, the agency busi- 
ness she has had the good fortune to transact on the 
Scheldt has developed her railway system, and, 
therefore, her vast mineral resources, with, so far as 
this hemisphere is concerned, unparalleled rapidity. 
In the production of coal and iron the country now 
occupies the fourth position in Europe. These form 
her principal articles in the list of exports, and it may 
be roughly calculated that the output of fuel is now 
about seven times what it was in the year of inde- 
pendence, and that of pig iron, four times. 

The progress of Antwerp and the business done 
there are typical of the industry of the whole coun- 
try. According to a local calculation, the traffic has 
doubled every eight or ten years, and it was just 
twelve times as much in 1880 asin 1850. To Eng- 
lishmen and Americans what has been and is still 
going on in the Scheldt is possessed of peculiar 
interest; but, strange to say, although in his last 
two annual reports our consul has called special 
attention to the subject, the only public recognition 
of it here seems to be the stir made by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company in inaugurating a daily 
service of boats from Harwich. It almost goes 
without saying that by far the majority of the ves- 
sels doing the carrying business to and from Ant- 
werp are British. Indeed, during 1880 no less than 
2,149 sailing and steam ships, with a tonnage of 
1,705,656, came up the river under the Union Jack, 
out of an aggregate of 4,626 vessels and a tonnage of 
3,117,754. Last year 2,026 of our vessels, with a ton- 
nage of 1,628,482, out of 4,110 vessels and 2,938,481 
tons, arrived. Apart from the mere nationality of 
the shipping, the weight of business done with Eng- 
land and America is far beyond that of other indi- 
vidual countries, as the following original table of 
arrivals and departures of ships, with tonnages, 
during 1880 will show: 


Arrivals from Ships Tonnage. 
England. ....-.scosesscccseceeervetncocsase 1,307 767,744 
United States:5 ssa .cess ras ce auseaae see taite 495 645,550 

Departures to Ships Tonnage. 
Els SUT scons Se oun te xc oanaiasons aap Sapa 1,615,01£ 
UWarited. States i509 440.6 eres ceaisiwnas uous 304 4771352 


The aggregate totals of arrivals are given above. 
Those of the departures are 4,667 ships of 3,123,282 
tons. It may be added that the United States 
return only represents the Atlantic coast, and that 
although numerically more craft came from nearer 
countries, the States stand second only to England 
in the weight of goods inward and outward. Apart 
from the naval item, ‘‘assorted cargoes,” in each 
case, the largest tonnage under the imports was 
in grain and seeds (not reckoning rice), the return 
for 1880 being 769,187 of the above-mentioned 
gross total of over 3,000,000, and the largest item 
under exports was rails and iron, 141,133. Last 
year the figures were grain, 694,111 (the quantity 
imported, according to custom house return, was 
856,494 tons); rails and iron, 86,981. Of the articles 
imported and whence they came a few details will 
be interesting, Great Britain and America doing 
large trades in machinery and feeding stuffs re- 
spectively. In 1880 England supplied 2,380,173 
kilogrammes (of 2 pounds, 3 ounces, 4% drachms 
each) of machinery, and the United States sent 
56,708 ; they received back again 991,165 and 
133,082 kilogrammes of machinery respectively. 
The aggregate import of machinery by Belgium 
in 1880 was 2,819,466 and the export 7,796,403 kilo- 
grammes. Last year no less than 7,500,000 
hectolitres of wheat (of 2.839 Winchester bushels 
each) reached Antwerp, and about 4,000,000 of this 
total came from the United States, including Cali- 
fornia; America also sending 652,641 hectolitres of 
maize, half the gross total, and 168,211 out of 
220,699 hectolitres of flour. Strange to say, India 
comes next in the list of wheat supplies, having 
forwarded 1,004,555 hectolitres, exceeding even the 
quantity from the Black Sea and Sea of Azof, 
which only reached 948,939 hectolitres. The States 
also do the bulk of the business in salted pro- 
visions and lard, but there has been a serious fall- 
ing off, last year being far below 1880; petroleum 


from across the Atlantic met with an increased trade 
to the extent of 50 per cent. The imports of raw 
cotton are less in 1881 than during the two previous 
years, the total being 108,331 bales. England 
transhipped only 33,701 bales, half the quantity of 
the previous year; but, singular to relate, no less 
than 20,897 bales came direct from India, against 
5,034 in 1880, and only soo in 1879. 

‘To meet the demands of a trade which bears every 
evidence of vast and increasing prosperity, old Ant- 
werp is being effaced. I have just returned trom a 
visit to the ancient city, and was much struck with 
the revolutionary character of the work in progress. 
For at least two miles along the water's edge 
nothing but a scene of ruin and desolation meets 
the eye looking from the river, and the uninformed 
traveler is puzzled to understand what it all means, 
for the water-way is crowded with ships from 
all parts of the world, and forests of masts rise 
from the neighboring docks. The fact is, that the 
government having recognized the importance of 
the port—the tonnage having increased in forty 
years four times as fast as that at Liverpool—have 
voted the handsome sum of £2,250,000 to construct 
an entirely new port. The quay, which is being 
faced with stone after the most approved style, will 
perhaps be unequaled in the world. In a shape 
convex to the town, so as to give the stream a uni- 
form width of 350 metres, and a depth of 8 metres 
alongside, this stone landing place of two miles long 
will be 100 metres wide, so that as it is stated, fifty 
Atlantic liners may lie broadside on at one time. 
The work, which has to be completed in 1883-84, is 
now assuming definite shape, and new buildings 
are rapidly springing up near the ruins of the courts 
and alleys which at one time added to the evil repu- 
tation of river-side life in this Flemish city. To add 
to the prospective importance of the place, and to 
develop its modernized character as an inlet for 
other countries, the opening of the St. Gothard tun- 
nel has brought northern Italy nearer to Antwerp 
than to any other port on the western European 
sea-board, and the subject having been gone into 
by France, it has been proved that no shorter route 
from this coast can possibly be made. What this 
may mean in the future, of course, no man can tell. 
Probably another distinct class of traffic may be set 
up; at any rate the traveler has already found out 
the advantages of the route, and in this respect, at 
least, New Antwerp is benefiting, and is likely to 
continue to do so. 


NOTES ON THE NEW YORK TOBACCO 
TRADE. 


Nearly all varieties of leaf trade during August 
did not show any decided improvement over July. 
The sales of western leaf reached 1,600 hogsheads, 
of which 850 were for export. Prices were firm, and 
ranged from 6 to 13c., with no disposition on the 
part of holders to force sales. Reports regarding 
the 1882 crop are more favorable than heretofore. 

In seed leaf Connecticut seconds have found a 
ready sale at from 12 to r4c. The sales of cigar leaf 
for the month were 1,700 cases of 1880, Pennsyl- 
vania; 450 cases of 1880 and 1,150 cases of 1881, 
Connecticut; 850 cases of 1880 and 500 cases 1879, 
Ohio, and 800 cases 1881, Wisconsin. About 300 
cases were taken for export. 

Sumaira tobacco continues in high favor and is 
disposed of as rapidly as received, an increased de- 
mand for it having sprung up since the attention of 
the Tariff Commission was called to it. It is prob- 
able its popularity will remain undiminished until 
the prices of domestic leaf are more reasonable than 
they for a long time have been, and the product 
itself shows considerable improvement over that of 
the past two years. The importations of Sumatra 
tobacco at this port were 50,000 pounds greater than 
in July. The importations into the United States 
in July, 1880, when its use may be said to have 
begun in this country, were 12,000 pounds, while in 
July and August, 1882, they were respectively 147,- 
ooo pounds and 197,0co pounds. Should the im- 
ports continue at the present rate during the fiscal 
year 1883 they will be nearly or fully three times as 
great as they were in the fiscal year 1882, when they 
reached 800,000 pounds. * 

The 1882 seed leaf crop prospects have recently 
improved greatly, but it is not likely that either 
Pennsylvania or New England will produce more 
than one-half to two-thirds of an average crop. New 
York, Ohio and Wisconsin now promise to turn out 
full, large and excellent crops. Havana leaf has 
been in steady demand, with sales of 2,500 bales at 
firm prices. 

In cigars there is quite a marked change to note, 
tax having been paid in this city on over 12,000,000 
more cigars than in July. Reports from nearly 
every part of the country are to the effect that trade 
is booming. Cigarettes showed an improvement to 


the extent of 4,000,000, while chewing and smoking 
tobacco and snuff paid tax on 125,000 pounds more 
than during the previous month. As regards the 
business transacted, all the manufacturing branches 
of the industry are in a more prosperous condition 
than they were a year ago. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The National Convention of iron and steel manu- 
facturers and iron ore producers met at Cresson 
Springs, Pa., this week. It is said to have been the 
largest representation of the iron and steel interests 
that has ever assembled in the United States. The 
convention was called to consider the question of 
duties on iron ore, the various forms of iron and 
steel, and tin plate, and to prepare a schedule of 
duties to be submitted to the tariff commission. 
One of the principal objects of the gathering was to 
harmonize the conflicting views of the several 
interests, which are said to be at variance on many 
points. Mr. Morrell, the president of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, called the convention to 
order. He declared that protection sufficient to 
secure our home markets to our own people has 
been and must continue to be the settled policy of 
the country. Free trade he stigmatized as ‘the 
scientific vagary of closet philosophers of no more 
practical value than the theory of a fourth dimension 
in space.’’ Concerning the tariff commission, he 
declared that the ‘‘ government is protectionist, the 
country is protectionist, and, through the wise 
action of the President, the government and the 
people are rightly represented in this respect by the 
tariff commission."’ He advocated the substitution 
of specific duties for ad valorem rates, and the fixing 
of a high rate of duty in all ad valorem omnibus 
clauses. The convention was subdivided into 
sections representing the several distinct branches. 
The convention recommend the following modifica- 
tions of the existing tariff: An increase on pig 
iron from $7 to $8 per ton; on cast scrap iron from 
$6 to $8 per ton; on steel wire rods from 30 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. ad valorem; changes on iron 
ore from 20 per cent. ad valorem to &5c. per ton; 
on steel blooms from 4o per cent. ad valorem to $20 
per ton, and on steel in forms not otherwise pro- 
vided for, from 30 per cent. ad valorem to 3c. per 
pound. A reduction of the duty on steel rails from 
$28 to $22.40 per ton was also recommended. 
Other recommendations were adopted, with the 
object of making clearer the provisions of the 
present tariff relating to iron and steel and of recti- 
fying certain interpretations of the tariff by the 
Treasury Department and the courts, which are 
believed to be erroneous by the convention. Reso- 
lutions were then adopted providing for the appoint- 
ment of three representatives from each branch of 
these industries to lay the proposed schedule of 
duties before the tariff commission. 


Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, has taken a definite 
stand on the question of reform in municipal affairs 
and in the civil service. On being requested to pre- 
side at a meeting of citizens favorable to the re- 
nomination of Governor Cornell, he declined, for the 
reason that he was unwilling to undo by his example 
what had already been done in the direction of 
‘‘ divorcing municipal business from politics.’’ He 
expects that every municipal employé ‘ will attend 
faithfully to the business of the city, and neither 
neglect it for politics nor use his position improperly 
to advance factional or party ends." After dispos- 
ing of the above request the mayor sent a com- 
munication to the heads of all the municipal depart- 
ments, requesting them to assure the employés that 
their salaries were intended to compensate them for 
faithful service to the city; ‘that failing in that 
respect no amount of contributions for party pur- 
poses will avail them, and that on the other hand a 
refusal to contribute will not imperil their situations. 
In other words, they are in the same condition in 
this particular as the employés of a commercial 
firm.” The bold and manly action of Mayor Low 
furnishes an example to municipal executives which 
should be widely imitated. 





Civil service reform is coming to the front in 
American politics. The committee of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform associations of the state of Massachu- 
setts have published a circular embodying their 
views, which has received the signatures of a large 
number of leading men in several districts of the 
state. The signers declare that they consider reform 
in the methods of appointments to office the most 
pressing need of our politics. They think that until 
this reform is secured a proper consideration of 
other questions is not possible, both because the 
representatives are now so busied about the disposal 
of patronage that they cannot give public questions 
due attention, and because ‘the present system 





tends to the choice of men who study more how to ~ 


retain their offices than how best to discharge their 
official duties."’ After recounting the fact that dur- 
ing the past ten years both parties have in their 


platforms declared in favor of reform, but that the 4 


representatives of these parties have nevertheless 
neglected to carry their declarations into practice, — 
they state their resolution to vote at the next con- 
gressional election for no one whose character and 
record do not satisfy them that he will be found in 
office ‘‘a consistent, earnest and aggressive sup- 
porter of civil service reform.’ The committee 
further advise their fellow citizens to adopt the same 
course, and to organize and vote in their respective 
districts so that their influence may be felt. This 
is practical doctrine. If civil service reform is ever 
to become a fact, it can only be through energetic 
action. The politicians have done nothing to ad- 
vance the cause of reform, both because the move- 
ment is against their interests and because the 
advocates of a better civil service have not dealt 
with the office-holding class so as to impress them 
with a wholesome fear. All interested in the success _ 
of reform should adopt the course of the citizens of 
Massachusetts. 


There are signs that the energetic agitation of 
civil service reform is not without effect upon leading 
politicians. Mr. Blaine in his late speech at Winter- 
port, Me., declared that he would be glad to see — 
every federal officer appointed for a specific period, 
during which he could not be removed except for 
cause, and the tenure of all subordinate officers made 
longer atleast than a presidential term. He thought 
seven years a good length for the tenure of such 
officers, and was not sure that life tenure would 
insure the best and most faithful service. The 
scheme of life tenure in the public service would, he 
thought, entail upon the people the odious mon- 
archical system of pensions, and might create a priv- — 
ileged class. ‘The views of Mr. Blaine are neither 
novel nor striking, and are of interest merely as indi- 
cating that one of our most brilliant and audacious 
politicians has made a public recognition of the fact 
that the desire for a reform of the civil service system 
is a sentiment to be reckoned with, in the future, 
by those who seek political support at the hands of 
the people. This is the important point about Mr. 
Blaine's address, for he has not hitherto had any 
sympathy with the aims or methods of the civil 
service reformers. Mr. Blaine’s conception of the 
office of the civil service in modern politics was 
strikingly illustrated in the New York appointments 
of the Garfield administration, which he is credited 
with having inspired. It is hardly necessary to say 
that those appointments were not made upon any > 
known theory of civil service improvement, but were 
dictated rather by the old and comfortable doctrine 
of the ins, that the public service might be, if skilfully - 
used, a powerful engine of proscription or of reward. 
Mr, Blaine’s recognition of the reform sentiment is — 
a good evidence of the strength of the movement, _ 


In connection with the agitation of the prohibition 
question in the west, it is not uninteresting to recall 
the great change in drinking habits that has come 
about in times comparatively modern. The stories 
that have come down to us about the mighty two- 
quart beakers which were emptied at a single 
draught, are significant of a state of manners very 
different from those of our own period. In times — 
still more recent, it will be remembered, goblets 
were so constructed that they could not be laid on 
the board until emptied of their contents. At the 
close of the last century to be denominated ‘‘a three- 
bottle man '’ was to be regarded as an approved 
member of the festive society of good livers. The 
feats of the champions who drank their competitors 
under the table have not lacked illustration in verse 
and prose. A great change has come over the 
habits of people since then, and the tendency seems 
to be constant toward a more temperate use of 
stimulants. The progress seems to be a natural 


one, and has so far been gratifying, although to : 


persons unused to comparisons of the past with the 
present the consumption of liquors at the present 
day may well appear abnormal. Even in very 
recent times dispensers of drinks, when questioned 
as to the consumption of liquors, have generally 





\ 


stated as the result of their experience that the taste _ 


for strong intoxicants was suffering a perceptible _ 
decline. It may be seriously questioned whether — 
this tendency can be materially accelerated by the — 
adoption of laws prohibiting altogether the sale of | 
liquor. These are far more likely to obstruct the - 
ameliorating operations of time by exciting in the — 


minds of large numbers of thecommunity the sense __ 


of an unwarranted violation of the liberty of the — 
individual. In this way the laws will without doubt — 


lose much of the moral force that would otherwise _ 


attach to them. The laws will be evaded by large 
. s/ oA 
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_ upon which the advocates of prohibition urge the 


_ beginning April 1, 1882, and ending March 31, 1884. 


‘apart. 


~ what is called in the United States ariver and harbor 


the period covered by the appropriation. 
same amount is allowed to the minister representing 
‘the Islands at Washington. 


apart the sum of $137,520. We have to acknow- 





ernment, and a tariff of rates should be established 


‘man this comprehensiveness would probably be 
- considered a defect, as tending to vagueness and as 


' United States, and the method of conducting such 


















































































numbers of the people. The enforcement of the 
statutes will becomea problem, The public officials 
will grow lax in their duties. The movement can 
hardly result otherwise than in a demoralized 
administration of the law. It is a perilous course 


of the United States if its commercial relations were 
“interstate or foreign;” the dimensions of the stream, 
or its situation, being of noconsequence. It would 
certainly be strange if in this country Parliament 
refused to exercise control over any public works of 
this nature because they were wholly situated ina 
single county. In this country all such territorial 
boundaries are ignored, and Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment alone, authorizes works of a public character 
upon merits alone, as decided by special technical 
committees appointed for the purpose, whether such 
works are situated entirely within the precincts of a 
borough or county, or whether they involve opera- 
tions in each of the three kingdoms. Of course all 
city, county, or other authorities affected by such 
proposed powers, possess a docus standi before the 
committee, and their complaints receive due con- 
sideration, but throughout the United Kingdom 
there is only one power which can sanction public 
works, whether by a borough itself or by a county, 
river conservancy, harbor board, or other under- 
taking. It is impossible to close or alter any public 
way, whether waterway or highway, without this 
sanction, and the investigation which all applica- 
tions of the kind receive is very minute. A money 
deposit is required to insure the due performance of 
the work, and, when completed, government inspec- 
tion is a further necessity. In addition to this, the 
finances of all public bodies are subjected to the 
scrutiny of government auditors, and all financial 
loans must receive official sanction. These may be 
regulations which the various states forming the 
great American Union would strongly object to 
submit to; nevertheless, in this country they act very 
beneficially in preventing wasteful borrowings, and 
they in.a great measure account for the fact that 
instances of insolvency in England and Scotland, 
at any rate, are quite unknown. One of the first 
questions which Parliament requires to be answered 
is the power of any public borrowers to meet their 
engagements, and though instances of local extrava- 
gance are by no means rare, it is never carried to 
such a pitch as to jeopardise a financial equilibrium. 
If Congress only took the same interest in United 
States ‘‘local loans,” there would have been no 
Virginia, Tennessee, and other defaulters, to blot 
the page of American finance. 

Your correspondent’s remarks respecting this 
country’s method of providing for the river and 
harbor improvements require some qualification, 
He wrote: ‘‘In Great Britain Parliament makes no 
appropriations; it simply authorizes a chartered 
company to take control of the navigation and im- 
prove it, and to recoup themselves by taxation and 
dues. Such a system would probably secure no 
support whatever in this country, and would be 
denounced by everybody. It is contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions to erect barriers on our 
water-courses, or to turn over to private individuals 
or to corporations the control of them or the right 
to tax the public for their use."’ _In England the cor- 
porations to which he refers stand more nearly in 
relation to Parliament than the state authorities do 
to Congress, and here, at any rate, navigation tolls, 
whether upon a canal or upon a river where wharves 
and other accommodation have been provided, are 
not found to be in the nature of ‘‘barriers.’’ On 
another point, however, it is necessary to take 
exception. He says that ‘ Parliament makes no 
appropriations.”" This is surely a mistake. Up to 
the present time the government have advanced 
upon ‘‘unclosed loan services" nearly £50,0C0,000, 
of which there remains outstanding something like 
£27,000,000, and no inconsiderable portion of this 
has been advanced to navigation and harbor boards, 
more especially in Ireland. Ireland nearly always 
comes to Parliament for aid in respect to her public 
works, and it is in Ireland that the only defalcations 
have occurred; but the government has always 
dealt leniently with the finances of that country, and 
has in past years remitted or written off loans to the 
amount of £8,000,000, which had been advanced 
for public works in Ireland, besides giving them 
advantages in the shape of low or nominal interest. 
Instances of state aid are much fewer in England 
and Scotland, but at the same time Parliament has 
permitted local bodies which have received authority 
to raise loans to obtain them at 3% per cent. direct 
from the treasury, and all the treasury bills and 
treasury bonds now in existence in this country 
have been issued for the purpose ot finding money 
to make these local advances. At the present 
moment the local indebtedness of Great Britain and 
Ireland exceeds £160,000,000, and the amounts 
raised for harbor improvements and river con- 
servancy must exceed £35,000,000, exclusive of all 
the moneys raised by public companies for docks, 
canals, and so forth. 

In the following table are recorded all the loans 


people of the United States to enter. 


The Hawaiian Gazette of August 26 prints in de- 
tail the biennial appropriation act, providing for the 
expenses of government during the fiscal period 


The sum altogether appropriated is $3,563,116.86. 
Of this amount the King’s “privy purse and royal 
state" receives $50,000. His majesty’s expenses 
around the world are included to the amount of 
$22,500. The sum set apart for the royal family 
amounts in all to $148,500. This, however, does not 
include an item of $16,000 for the Queen dowager, 
set down under the head of permanent settlements. 
The largest appropriation is that for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for which $2,174,925.36 are set 
This sum is, however, not intended to cover 
official expensés alone. It covers the wide field of 


bill, and includes, also, expenses for the care of roads 
and bridges and for the repair of public works. 
The largest single item in the schedule for this 
department is that of $500,000 set apart for the 
encouragement of immigration. The expenses of 
the legislature of 1882 are provided for by the sum 
of $25,000. The Chief Justice and each of the other 
heads of departments receive a salary of $12,000 for 
The 


For the expenses of 
the Bureau of Public Instruction, including the 
building and repairs of school-houses, there is set 


ledge a mistake in our issue of July 29, to which the 
editor of the Gazeéfe calls our attention. By an error 
in passing through the press, the number of Ameri- 
cans assessed in the Islands appeared as 13,310. 
The figures should have read 1,310. 





The platform put forth by the Anti-Monopoly 
patty which met in Saratoga this week is of extreme 
length. In the opinion of the convention commis- 
sioners should be provided to supervise and control 
corporations; the water-ways of the country should 
be maintained free of tolls; the telegraph lines 
should be owned and operated by the Federal Gov- 


for the service, limited to the cost of maintenance 
and transmission. The convention also advocates 
the retirement of the currency issued to the national 
banks. The addition of a labor bureau to the state 
departments is also demanded, for the purpose of 
collecting statistics and making reports and recom- 
mendations to the Legislature in the interests of 
labor, with adequate powers to arbitrate questions 
arising between laborers and corporations in times 
of public emergency, and to establish and alter the 
wages paid to laborers by public corporations. 
The claims of women to share in the exercise of the 
elective franchise are also urged. This very com- 
prehensive platform touches upon almost every 
public question of interest to the people of the United 
States. From the standpoint of the practical states- 


obscuring the pressing issues upon which,the judg- 
ment of the voters is asked. With this view of the 
subject, however, we have no concern. It will be 
difficult to persuade the citizens of the state into such 
a derangement of the credit system as would follow 
the retirement of the bank currency. The out- 
giving of the assembly in relation to arbitration by 
a labor bureau has evidently been suggested by the 
recent strikes, but it contemplates a degree of 
administrative interference with private affairs such 
as we think the citizens of the state will hesitate long 
before sanctioning. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE WATER-WAYS CF GREAT BRITAIN. 

London, August 3r.—In an interesting letter in 
BRADSTREET’S of August 5, ‘‘ Engineer” dealt 
with the President's veto of the River and Harbor 
pill. He therein drew a contrast between the 
method of conducting river and harbor improve- 
ments, and works of navigation in vogue in the 


works of utility in England and on the continent 
of Europe. He was certainly right in pointing out 
the anomaly set up by the ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court, to the effect that a public 


navigable water could only be subject to the control ! and Scotland. The corresponding figures for Ire- 


from neglect. 








of this nature raised by public bodies in England 
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land I have been unable to obtain, but the govern- 
ment advances for river and harbor improvements 
appear to have been as stated below : 


BORROWINGS OF HARBOR AND RIVER CONSERVANCY BOARDS. 
England and Wales. 


Liverpool (Mersey Dock & Harbor Board) £15,794,087 




























TYME TIVET. evens eee e cette sence eeeeeeeees 400, O: 
Sunderland (docks) on 4 
Bristol .gcidesaae ac 858,481 
Swansea (harbor). o.cs.-.ccccncrensesesssrcsscescecce 750,322 
Cambridge, Huntingdon and Norfolk Middle Level. . 574,438 
Wi aces! CONBEEMAMIEN dts = 40s scndu bic’ <ebiee enuss Lesbo sinin,. 502,591 
River Lea Conservancy.........-. 198,207 
Warkworth (harbor).............. 188,278 
RIBSUNONE. geeks casas sv: esses 130,136 
London (Thames Conservancy) 103,500 

£23,926,36 
Minor borrowings.......-...+.eeseeeee sae 
Total for all England and Wales £26,500,715 
Scotland. 

Clyde Navigation............eeseesceseeseeeeeeseeees £3,838, 366 
Gréenock.......0..0005 etn 878,848 
Aberdeen.. 436,698 
Dundee..... 378,741 
Beth aceac << 352,319 
AYP nine cen ccisicess 233,700 
eTeRHEAL et ct eCeeccc ue ceca sacar rceact teen ens 102,410 
. £6,221,088 
Minor borrowings 781,499 
BLIP Peeters leis ciaicicrclslere seldultialaie’s’alelvieisin e'ris'wicia wate sid £7,002,587 


Treland—loans by the government. 





Original Remitted by Out- 

Under acts advance. Repaid. governm’t. stand'g. 

1 & Will. 4, c. 33*... £69,950 £16,610, sees £53,349 
5 & 6 Vict.. c. 89*.... 2,082,052 843,128 £1,207,491 31,433 
26 & 27 Vict., c. 88%.. © 393,381 CA oonaoe 336,875, 
29 & 30 Vict., c. 49%... 30,067 MO) RAP eG cess « 19,448 
1 & 2 Will. 4, ¢.33f... 227,750 62,882 74,836 90,031 
9 Vict,, C. 3T.+--+-205 53,079 GD ZBI Baise 852 
16 & 17 Vict., c. 136f. 8,923, pe | Be Bat 5,496 
Ulster canal......--. XAjOOOM Ss cael sac v oe 120,000 
Totalewsrsemase ance £2,985,202 £1,037,934 £1,282,327 £663,484 


* Refer to rivers. + Refer to harbors. 


It will be seen by this table that the capital raised 


by the Mersey Dock and Harbor Board has been 
exceptionally large, and the borrowings of the 
Thames Conservancy appear altogether trifling by 
comparison. 
appearances. In the port of London all the docks 
are private property, and the money, though raised 
equally under the sanction of Parliament, does not 
rank as a charge upon the river authorities. In 


It will not do, however, to judge by 


Liverpool, on the other hand, the docks and 


wharves belong to the Harbor Board, and the 
money raised therefor duly appears as a local loan. 
What has been the total amount of capital ex- 
pended upon harbor, dock and river improvements, 
it is almost impossible to conjecture. 


The great 
Bute docks at Cardiff are private property, and the 


outlays incurred by numerous companies for docks 


and navigations must considerably exceed all the 
amounts recorded in the above table. 

I have entered into some detail as to the English 
method of conducting such matters, but any praise 


bestowed thereon is deserving of material qualifica- 


tion. English harbors are certainly works which 
the country has every reason to be proud of, but as 
to river and canal navigations, a very different ver- 
dict should be given. These have suffered mainly 
England, of course, does not possess 
any such grand water-ways as America. There are 


but half a dozen of her rivers which are navigable 
for ocean steamers for a distance of five and twenty 


miles from the sea, though, of course, barges and 
small steamers can proceed further. But inland 
water traffic in this country is almost ignored. 
When the railway companies were started they 
were (most unwisely) permitted by Parliament to 
buy up the canals upon the pretext that they would 
be enabled to offer the public through facilities. 
Instead of this their sole aim appears to have been 
to stifle canal navigation altogether, and there are 
only very few canals now in the country carrying 
an important traffic. For some years, however, 
Parliament has admitted having taken a wrong 
step, and no more canal purchases by railway com- 
panies have been sanctioned. One reason why a 
larger traffic is not conducted upon En glish rivers is 
that, like other insignificant water-courses, they are 
exceedingly tortuous; but, in spite of this, it must 
be admitted that the best use has not been made of 
them. Recently attempts have been made to revive 
public interest in the water-ways of this country, but 
the people have become so wedded to the railway 
for the carriage of merchandise that it appears diffi- 
cult to awaken in them any desire to alter the ex- 
isting state of affairs. They would like to see rail- 
way rates unified and reduced, but they have lost 
sight of the yet cheaper means of conveyance which 
is possessed in so many parts of the country. 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF COLO- 
RADO. 

Denver, September 9.—It is a difficult matter for 
eastern people to grasp understandingly the ‘‘ mag- 
nificent distances’’ of the west as these are ex- 
pressed in linear or square miles. The statement 
that the area of Colorado is 103,645 square miles, 
suggests a feeling that it is a big piece of coun- 
try, but to most minds the suggestion is a vague 








one. Possibly a more realistic way of putting it is 
to say that the single state of Colorado is very nearly 
as large as all the New England states and New 
York put together. Size alone does not give a state 
importance; but size, conjoined with value, does 
give importance, and the states which own a large 
and also rich territory are bound to take the lead. 
It is because nearly every one of Colorado’s 103,645 
square miles of plain and mountain is valuable, that 
this, the youngest of all the states, in such a little 
while has come to be so important a member of the 
Union. 

No other state has at any time advanced so rap- 
idly as Colorado has advanced in the past ten years. 
This fact is brought out clearly by a comparison of 
the census returns of 1870 with those of 1880. In 
the matter of population the gain has been enor- 
mous. In 1879 the total population of the then terri- 
tory was 39,864; in 1880 it was 194,327, and it is now 
not less than 220,000, This is a vastly greater and 
more rapid increase than took place in the preceding 
ten years. In 1860 the population of the territory 
was 34,277, so that the gain in the ensuing ten years 
was less than 5,000. But then between the years 
1860 and 1870 there was no railroad running par- 
allel with the Smoky Hill trail. The increase at all 
times has been of a sort to aid most effectively in 
the intelligent development of the state’s resources. 
For the most part, the immigrants have been edu- 
cated Americans, natives of the eastern states; men 
who have had the nerve to break out from the re- 
strictions of the east into the larger liberty and 
broader field of action of the west. The foreign- 
born population is noticeably small—39,790, against 
154,537 native American. This is in marked con- 
trast with the condition of some of the neighboring 
territories. In Dakota, for instance, the native 
American population numbers 83,387; the foreign- 
born 51,793; and in Arizona the native Americans 
number but 24,419 as against a foreign-born popu- 
lation of 16,022. Foreigners, as a rule, make good 
American citizens, but before they can be used to 
the best advantage in the development of the 
country they have to pass several years in adapting 
themselves to their new environment. Native 
Americans who migrate from the east to the west 
do not require this preparatory training; they are 
ready to begin effective work immediately, and it 
certainly is largely due to the preponderance of this 
class of settlers in Colorado that the state has been 
so broadly developed in so short a time. Not- 
withstanding the recent great influx of inhabitants 
there is still remaining an abundance of room, 
In 1880 the total settled area (the settled area being 
that portion containing a population of two or 
more to the square mile) was but 39,245 square 
miles. Of this, 645 square miles had a popuiation to 
the square mile of between 18 and 45; 4,600 square 
miles a population of 6 to 18, and 3,400 square 
miles a population of 2 to 6. Outside the area of 
settlement scattered mining camps and ranches in- 
dicated the direction of growth in the immediate 
future toward filling up the 64,000 square miles of 
practically uninhabited country. 

Mining was the foundation of Colorado's pros- 
perity, and mining continues to beits leading indus- 
try and greatest source of wealth. Its product of 
the precious metals is greater than that of any other 
state in the Union. ‘‘From an average annual 
production of only three or four millions,’’ to quote 
the report of Census Special Agent Clarence King, 
“ Colorado has suddenly risen to the first rank as a 
producer of the precious metals among the states 
and territories for gold and silver combined. For 
silver alone it ranks first. For gold it holds the 
fourth rank’’—after California, Nevada and Da- 
kota. The total value of its product, during the 
census year, of gold and silver, in round numbers, 
was $19,250,000; and if to this is added the value 
of lead and copper in crude metal produced, 
the result is a total value of metallic product 
of close upon $23,000,000. The gold yield was 
$2,750,000; the silver yield, $16,500,000. Until 
1870 practically no silver was produced—the esti- 
mated total of 330,000 mined previously to that 
date being only a trifling appendage to the pro- 
duct of gold. The gold yield up to 1870, also 
estimated, was $27,000,o0o—probably a slight over- 
estimate. With 1870 silver mining may be said 
to have begun. In that year the amount produced 
was $650,00o—twice as much as the aggregate 
product of all previous years. The production 
increased slowly during the ensuing Six years, 
amounting in 1877 to only $3,726,000. Then came 
the discovery of the Leadville carbonates, and the 
“silver era” of Colorado began. The silver pro- 
duct of 1878 was $6,000,000 ; of 1879, $12,000,000, 
and now the returns of the census year (ending 
May 31, 1881, and practically covering the working 
season of 1880) are near $17,000,c00. Since 1860 
the annual output of gold has averaged about 
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$2,500,000, the highest figures touched in the inter- 
val being in 1862 and 1863, each of which years is 
estimated at $3,400,000, and the lowest being 1872, 
$1,725,000, and 1873, $1,750,000. The yield of 
1880, therefore, was $750,000 above the average. 
It is a not unreasonable belief that the remarkable 
increase of production between 1870 and 1880 will be 
equalled, if not surpassed, by the increase between 
1880and 1890. The southwestern portion of the state, 
including the Gunnisoncountry and San Juanregion, 

promises to be richly productive when development 
fairly sets in. This southwestern field, although 
then but beginning to be known and relatively lit- 
tle worked, produced in the census year $2,300,000. 
With the rapid development that is going on, now 
that the Denver & Rio Railway is ex- 
tended over the Continental Divide, it may be fairly 
in the ensuing eight years as 


Grande 


counted upon to give 
great results as those of the region of which Lead- 
ville is the center. 

Coal mining in Colorado is second in importance 
only to the mining of the precious metals. Without 
the abundance of coal with which the state is pro- 
vided, the rapid development of the gold and silver 
mines would have been impossible, while the less- 
ened output of bullion would have been still further 
diminished by the great cost of bringing coal west, 
or of carrying ore for reduction east across the 
plains. 

Naturally, the development of the coal deposits 
under such a stimulus has been in keeping with 
Colorado development generally, as the follow- 
ing table, presenting the condition of affairs in 1870 
and in 1880, sufficiently shows: 







1870. 1880. 
Establishments........ 3 25 
Hands employed.. 16 1434 
Capital...... $36,000 $5,939,250 
Wages.... 9,000 714,714 
Materials 2,410 114,570 
Products, to 4,500 462,747 
Products.... $16, 500 $1,041,350 





Ot the total output for the year ending May 31, 
1880, one-third was the output of the mines owned 
by The Colorado Coal & Iron Company, the 
great corporation that owns the most valuable coal 
and coke properties in the state. All of the coal 
referred to in the foregoing figures was bituminous, 
and until quite recently the belief was entertained 
that Colorado did not produce anthracite. The 
discoveries at Crested Butte—too recent to finda 
place in the census returns—have shown this-belief 
The Colorado anthracite is almost 
identical with the Lykens Valley anthracite of Penn- 
sylvania. The Crested Butte mines, including 
mines of a very superior coking coal, have been 
opened, but shipments are not yet fully under way. 
The anthracite commands a ready sale at $11 to 
$12 per ton. As a coal-producing state, Colorado 
already occupies the same position west of the rooth 
meridian that is occupied east of the tooth meridian 
by Pennsylvania, though, of course, this position, as 
yet, is not positive, but relative. The growth of 
demand is increasing with increased rapidity, and is 
paralleled by the growth of supply. The output of 
the several mines owned by The Colorado Coal & 
Iron Company last year was 350,944 tons, and the 
estimate of their output for the current year is 
500,000 tons, or more than the product of all the 
mines in the state together three yearsago. Figures 
for the present product of the entire state are not 
readily obtainable, but an addition of 4o per cent. 
to the figures of 1880 is an estimate well within 
bounds. 


to be erroneous. 


As iron-producing states, to which a large area of 
country is tributary, Colorado and Pennsylvania 
have another important feature in common. 
Throughout Colorado vast deposits of iron ore are 
found, but until last year these remained unpro- 
ductive. There being no works available for the 
reduction of the ore, it rested in the earth, valueless. 
The Colorado Coal and Iron Company has now 
several iron mines in operation, using their output 
to supply its iron and steel works at Pueblo. In- 
deed, the most prodigious advance in a single 
industry that Colorado has made between 1870 and 
the present time has been made in iron-working. 
In 1870 there was no product of iron at all; and this 
negative condition of affairs continued until 1877, 
when a rolling-mill was set up at Pueblo, to be 
removed the next year to its present position in 
Denver. In the census of 1880 this little mill—now 
owned by The Colorado Coal and Iron Company— 
with its two trains of rolls and its daily capacity of 
40 tons, is the sole representative of Colorado's 
iron industry. Between the taking of the census 
and the publication of the returns the great iron 
works at Pueblo began operations. The furnace, 
with a daily capacity of 100 tons, went into blast 
September 7, 1831, and from that time onward has 
been producing an exceptionally fine quality of iron. 
In concluding his report upon Colorado, Special 
Agent James M, Swank, noting the near completion 


of these works—the only iron works within a radius 
of 600 miles—observes: ‘‘ Colorado has apparently 
a great future before it in the production of iron and 
steel, all the elements necessary to their manufacture 
being found within its limits.’’ Already this pre- 
diction has begun to be realized. On April 11 last 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel began, and on 
the following day the rolling-mill went into opera- 
tion and steel rails were drawn. A puddie-mill and 
nail-mill are now nearly completed, and will be set 
going during the coming summer. A foundry has 
been in operation for more than a year that hence- 
forth will be run on native iron. All of the plant 
employed in the Pueblo works is of the latest and 
most approved makes, and the works as a whole— 
including a twin furnace soon to go into blast—will 
fully equal in the quality of their output the best in 
the east. At present they are employed upon an 
order for fifty miles of track for the Denver exten- 
sion of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; upona 
still larger order for the Denver & Rio Grande, and 
upon several smaller orders for other western roads. 
This new departure in Colorado is the most impor- 
tant that has yet been made. It is a declaration of 
independence. In a little while the state will cease 
to draw from without its supply of manufactured 
iron and will be self-supporting. 

After mining, stock-raising was the next industry 
to attract to Colorado a large amount of capital. 
This business has increased constantly since its 
foundation, and still relatively holds its own, as the 
following comparative table shows : 











1870. 1880, 
FLOLSES,, .<-.:desmics signe sire caltente s 6,446 45,257 
Mules and asses 1,17 noe 
Working OXEM Ss 10s eutns sao. 5,5! Fe 179 
Milch Cows J: i centlecteesdt 25,017 28, 77° 
Other cattle,.....<+..+ 40,15; 315,989 
SHEEP.) cg anreeiaeen z 120,92! 994,544 
Swihe) 37. 1 as Jem bent aar Gintee Fa eieee 5,509 payer. 
Ot th sars. ool etree ae Base ao cetera 204,792 1,400,276 


While the increase in every sort of live stock, 
milch cows and swine excepted, has been great, the 
most notable increase in the decade has been in 
beef-cattle and sheep; and were precise figures 
obtainable for the past two years—for the period 
since the census was taken—this increase would be 
even more striking. Colorado is a natural grazing 
region. In many respects it possesses advantages 
for cattle and sheep-raising superior to those of any 
other grazing region in the world. Itaffordsa great 
abundance of rich grass, and the dryness of the 
climate is such that the grass cures standing, and 
throughout the winter is an excellent hay; while the 
configuration of the country—broken by many deep 
ravines—together with the plentiful timber, affords 
a shelter against storms sufficient to permit the 
stock to winter in safety unhoused. There is, there- 
fore, pasture in the open the year round, and even 
in very severe winters—as that of 1880-81—the loss 
from starvation does not exceed fifteen per cent. 
Usually, there is no appreciable loss at all. Under 
these conditions, the profits of stock-raising have 
been, and continue to be, large. There is still 
remaining a great deal of excellent grazing country 
—in the wesiern and south-western portions of the 
state—that recently has been made available by the 
extension of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway; 
and still more remains to be opened by railway 
enterprise. Until all this unoccupied region is 
taken up, the cattle business in Colorado must con- 
tinue to expand. In regard to sheep-raising, all of 
these advantages hold good, while certain properties 
of the grass, water or climate—or of all together— 
very much lessen the tendency to disease. The 
fact that within the past year several large flocks 
have been transferred to Colorado trom California 
—hitherto regarded as affording exceptional advan- 
tages for sheep-raising—shows practically the higa 
esteem in which, among shepherds, Colorado is 
held. Large though the sheep-raising business 
now is, it gives every indication of increasing even 
more rapidly in the future than it has done in the 
past. 

Agriculture, the third great industry of the state, 
has scarcely kept pace with mining and stock- 
raising; yet a marked advance was made in the ten 
years between 1870 and 1880. Since irrigation has 
come to be a well understood science, a vast amount 
of land that a few years ago was regarded as waste 
and valueless has been brought into productiveness 
and value. In 1870 the leading crop was oats, with 
wheat a bad second; in 1880 this situation was pre- 
cisely reversed. Wheat is now the leading crop, 
and its excellence—hardness and size of grain and 
fineness of quality—has made Colorado flour famous 
not only in the west but in the east. The demand 
for export is so pressing that the larger portion of 
the crop is consumed outside the state; while, to 
make good the deficiency at home, the product of 
other states is imported in very considerable quanti- 
ties—the difference in value between export and 
import going to the credit of Colorado, The follow- 
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ing table presents concisely the product of the state 
in the first year of each decade: 


1870, 1680, 
Bushels. Bushels. 
Wheat 258,474 1,475,559 
Incian co! 231,903 55,980 
Oats 332,940 40,100 
Barley 35,141 107,241 
Rye.. 5235. 20,937 





An agricultural industry, nearly or quite as im- 
portant as the growth of cereals, is the produc- 
tion of vegetables for the home market. For these 
the demand in the towns and mining camps 
is always in excess of the supply, and prices conse- 
quently rule high. The figures of this very profit- 
able industry for 1880 are not as yet tabulated by 
the Census Bureau. 

At the foundation of all of Colorado's prosperity, 
at once the cause and the effect of its rapid cevelop- 
ment, have been its railways. When the Kansas 
Pacific reached Denver, in 1870, nearly the whole 
of the present inhabited portion of the state was a 
wilderness. There were a few mining camps—the 
glory of which was departing, for fever mining was 
about played out—and a few trading posts; but the 
greater portion of the territory was deserted of in- 
habitants, save hostile Indians. Nor was there any 
very obvious promise of the latent wealth shut up in 
its mountains. It was at this time, and under these 
uncheering conditions, that railroad building began. 
It was a manifestation at once of shrewdness and 
faith. The first division of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway was pushed out into nothingness; 
and the absolutely desolate spot upon the prairie 
where it stopped was called Colorado Springs. 
People laughed at this enterprise and said that it 
would not pay. But it did. The extensions were 
continued, to Pueblo, to the coal-beds at Canon 
City, to the coking coal-beds at Elmoro, to Lead- 
ville, to the Gunnison country, to the San Juan 
region, to the richest mining portions of the state, 
and even beyond the state into Utah and New 
Mexico. The annual increase in mileage, on all the 
Colorado roads collectively, shows how rapidly the 
advance was made: 








Atle. Miles. 
+» 157 | 1876.. 957 
328 | 1877.. 1,045 
483 | 1878 1,16 
603 | 1879 1,2 
682 | 1880... 1,531 
807 | 1881 (estimate 2,231 





Building on faith ceased long ago. The results 
secured by the first experimental line transformed 
faith into certainty. But to the facts that the man- 
agement of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway 
solved the problem of mountain railway building 
by employing the three-foot gauge, and that it 
started with a bold policy and continued it boldly, 
Colorado owes the extraordinary rapidity of its 
development. The example set found ready fol- 
lowers. The Colorado Central, with its numerous 
tributary lines, opened the northern portion of the 
state as effectually as the Denver & Rio Grande 
opened the southern, southwestern and western 
portions, and it gave also an outlet to the Pacific, 
coast. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, com- 
ing into Pueblo, gave another outlet to the Pacific 
and, what was more important, a competing line to 
the east that assured permanently lowered rates on 
freight and passage to and from the Missouri. If 
the railway building of the present decade con- 
tinues as it has begun, the railway mileage of 1820 
will be more than doubled in 1890. Last year 
nearly 700 miles of new track were laid—of which 
515 miles were extensions of the Denver & Rio 
Grande system—and the present year has opened 
with every promise of a continuation of the same 
vigorous activity. 

As the general result of the industrial develop- 
ment here noted in detail, together with the growth 
of minor industries not here specified, the total 
assessed value (which, it must be remembered, is 
much beiow the real value) of property in Colorado 
has increased from $17,388,101 in 1870, to $73,608,- 
746 in 1880. The continuance of development and 
improvement since the census year is shown by the 
further increase of assessed value to $91,630,885 
in November, 1881, a net gain in seventeen months 
of nearly $18,000,000. 

A curious fact brought out by the census, in 
regard to the proportions of the sexes to each other 
in Colorado, is that the relative number of men to 
women is greater now than it was ten years ago, 
In 1870 the proportion was 60,612 females to 100,000 
males; in 1880 the proportion was only 50,342 
females to 100,000 males. This fact is significant. 
It shows the character of the migration during 
the past ten years, a migration mainly of young 
men, unincumbered by families, whose vigorous 
lives are given to reducing the wilderness and de- 
veloping its latent wealth. The active mass of 
Colorado's population is an army without baggage 
going into battle, and it is an army of conquerors. 
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LETTERS TOsTHE ADELE 


THE TAX ON RAW MATERIALS. 






To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. ne 


Sir—The Tariff Commission has been petit ge 
sessions in several of our large cities and hearing - 
the testimony of many of our large manufacturers. 
In regard to the articles manufactured, in the ma- 
jority of cases more protection is asked for—protec-_ 
tion either on the raw materials used in many 
articles, or on manufactured goods which might — 
compete with the same kind of goods en in Me 


country. 


Raw flax of various grades is impuired frost _— 
land, Scotland, France and Belgium. The different 
qualities range from $125 to $750 per ton, to which 
the duty of $20 per ton on undressed and $40 on 
dressed line per ton has to be added. The bulk of 
the flax imported is used in the better pica of 
linen threads made in this country. ; : 

These threads enter into the manufacture of nearly 
all the clothing worn. 
used in the manufacture of boots and shoes. 

It is probably true that the duty on flax acts as a 
check upon the development of linen manufactures 
in the United States. 
sion free of any raw material into the country which 
will not compete with the raising of the same article 
here, would result in stimulating the raising or grow- 
ing of that article, by reason of its more extensive 
use for manufacturing purposes. 
desirable, and would be a benefit to the people. — 

California flax is at present raised for the seed only, 
the fibre being thrown away. 
true of other sections of the country. 
that nearly all the machinery used in manufacturing 
linen goods is imported, so that a larger outlay 
would be necessary to establish a plant for the pur- 
pose of manufacture here than would be needed on 
the other side of the water. 

































They are also very largely 


It is evident that the admis- 


This is barns 


The same is largely 
It is also true 


Manufactured linen goods are fully protected by _ 


the present duty. There is no doubt that a demand 
from established manufacturers would be an incen- 
tive to the growers to produce different qualities of 
flax, which would bring remunerative prices. The 
fact would doubtless be developed that all quantities 
of flax could be as successfully raised here in the 
course of time as abroad. 

The Tariff Commission, whose intelligence and — 
ability is conceded by the people, will, it is hoped, 
give this article as well as all others which are 
imported as raw materials, proper consideration. — 
There can be no doubt that the best way to encour- 
age the manufacturers in this country, who are now _ 
obliged to import nearly all of the raw material they ue 
use on account of the small quantity and poor — 
quality of the raw material grown here, would be to — 
admit all such raw materials free of duty. 
development and extension of the manufacturing 
interests will in turn stimulate the growth of the 
raw materials. 


Boston, Sept. 4. 


2, 1882. 
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PRICES OF UNITED STATES BONDS AT 
FRANKFORT. 

The following quotations are taken from the — 
annual reports of the Frankfort Chamber of Com- 
merce up to 18Sz, and from the “ Actionnar”’ of Jul y= 
In 1879 the United States and Prus: 
bonds were converted into others bearing a low er 
rate of interest: 


TABLE SHOWING THE PRICE OF UNITED STATES BONDS ON THE 
FRANKFORT EXCHANGE, AS COMPARED WITH THOSE Ce 
GERMANY, PRUSSIA AND FRANCE IN THE YEARS 1869 TO 


4% per cent. 4 1 





States bonds, Pranan consols, Gertie cme ca 
ie 30 Dec. 31. Fune30. Dec. a Fune fe Dec. 31. 
1869 8438 938 oan eons 
Be 6 96'6 8 90. dona aioe 
101 ‘i 
9958 985 10338 1025 oR 
101/ er an saad 
Ba 102% = 105% T04 a 
104% 103% 1059g =: T0515 
1047 10434 ae 1044 
10494 102g 104% 10344 
Toq/ = 7% ce 1045 
Io2} 10534 1044 
4% per cent U. s. 4 ber cent. Prus- 
consols for 1891. sian consols. 
3880.56.08 108 110% 100 co — 100 1003 
Be T1154 10296 100% 102 | Fe 
10144 I0I ’ 
spercent. French 4 per cent. ‘U. Ss. 
rentes of 1871. consols of 1907. 
Fune 30, Dec. 31, Fune 30. 


To produce 4 per cent. interest the saree price | 
would be: UnitedgStates bonds, 112%; 4% ates 
Prussian consols, 100; 4 per cent. German” hy 
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100; 5 per cent. French rentes of 1871, 125; 4 per 
cent. of United States consols of 1907, 100. | 

Of United States 4% per cent. bonds, $300,000,000 
were taken up between August 31 and September 
5, 1876, by N. M. Rothschild & Co., J. S. Morgan 
& Co. and Seligman Brothers at £1033 for $500. 
The first sale in Berlin, June, 1877, was at 99% per 
cent. 

Of United States 4 per cents, $700,000,000 were 
taken by above houses and Morton, Rose & Co., in 
July, 1877, at £102% for $500, not quoted in Berlin. 

CLOSING PRICES IN LONDON JULY 8, 1882. 


United States funded, 1891, 4% per cent.......... 116 117 

United States funded, 1907, 4 per cent..........- rath, 122% 
RMI TITATISO I CONES ajejnin sie ake pv aiaig i «ainsi isis vias cole 10014 
MMR MDEGIOENIED te si Oalave is cio s eainetec ere tyes 113% 11434 


Four and one-half per cent. United States bonds 
although higher than 4 per cent. in 1880, are now 
lower, because near their redemption at par. 


HAMBURG AND THE GERMAN CUSTOMS 
UNION. 

In areport on the trade and commerce of Ham- 
burg the British Consul-General Annesley gives an 
interesting account of the negotiations for the incor- 
poration of that ancient free city with the Zoll- 
verein, or German Customs Union. Subject to cer- 
tain conditions regarding the sum, equivalent to 
2,000,000, which is to be contributed by the impe- 
rial government toward the cost of the incorporation, 
the treaty, as finally settled, will come into force at 
some date to be appointed, not later than the 1st 
of October, 1888. The freedom which has so long 
been the pride of the Hamburgers will, we learn, be 
in the main preserved; nor can the right of the dis- 
trict to remain a free port be withdrawn or lessened 
without the consent of the Hamburg folk. Within 
these extensive limits, including the islands in the 
river opposite the town, the movement of ships and 
merchandise will be free from all customs control, 
and the unlimited establishment of industrial man- 
ufactories will be allowed. As heretofore, the docks 
of Cuxhaven remain outside the limits of the Ger- 
man customs. The Niederlage, however, is to be 
closed; while another clause provides that those 
establishments which are situated in the future cus- 
toms territory, and which cannot, on account of their 
great extent, be transferred to the free district, shall 
be permitted for some time longer to manufacture 
their articles as before and under the most advan- 
tageous conditions which can be granted, to enable 
them to compete with foreign rivalry. These estab- 
lishments are, it appears, of some importance, 
including as they do spirit refineries, guano works 
working for export, rice mills, slaughter-houses for 
export, dockyards, and certain sugar refineries. It 
is stipulated that the regulations of the union are to 
be revised in such a manner that the trade and com- 
merce of Hamburg shall only be burdened with 
such formalities as are unavoidably necessary for 
fiscal purposes. 





ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 

The following is from the address of Dr. W. Sie- 
mens before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science: 

“Assuming the cost of electric light to be practi- 
cally the same as gas, the preference for one or 
other will in each application be decided upon 

grounds of relative convenience, but I venture to 
think that gas-lighting will hold its own as the poor 
man’s friend. 

“Gas is an institution of the utmost value to the 
artisan; it requires hardly any attention, is supplied 
upon regulated terms, and gives with what should 
be a cheerful light a genial warmth, which often 
saves the lighting of a fire. The time is, moreover, 

not far distant, I venture to think, when both rich 
and poor will largely resort to gas as the most con- 
venient, the cleanest and the cheapest of heating 
agents, and when the raw coal will be seen only at 
the colliery or the gas-works. Inall cases where the 


~ town to be supplied is within say thirty miles of the 


colliery, the gas-works may with advantage be 
planted at the mouth, or still better at the bottom, 
of the pit, whereby all haulage of fuel would be 
avoided, and the gas, in its ascent from the bottom 
of the colliery, would acquire an onward pressure 
snfficient probably to impel it to its destination. 
The possibility of transporting combustible gas 
through pipes for such a distance has been proved 
_at Pittsburgh, where natural gas from the oil district 
is used in large quantities. 

“The guasi monopoly so long enjoyed by gas 
companies has had the inevitable effect of checking 
(progress. The gas being supplied by meter, it nas 
been seemingly to the advantage of the companies 
to give merely the prescribed illuminating power, 
and to discourage the invention of economical 
‘burners, in order that the consumption might reach 
a maximum. The application of gas for heating 
purposes has not been encouraged, and is still 





















made difficult in consequence of the objectionable 
practice of reducing the pressure in the mains dur- 
ing daytime to the lowest possible point consistent 
with prevention of atmospheric indraught. ‘The 
introduction of the electric light has convinced gas 
managers and directors that such a policy is no 
longer tenable, but must give way to one of techni- 
cal progress; new processes for cheapening the 
production and increasing the purity and illuminat- 
ing power of gas are being fully discussed before 
the Gas Institute; and improved burners, rivaling 
the electric light in brilliancy, greet our eyes as we 
pass along our principal thoroughfares. Regard- 
ing the importance of the gas supply as it exists at 
present, we find from a government return that the 
capital invested in gas-works in England, other 
than those of local authorities, amounts to £30,- 
000,000; in these 4,281,048 tons of coal are con- 
verted annually, producing 43,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas and about 2,800,000 tons of coke; 
whereas the total amount of coal annually con- 
verted in the United Kingdom may be estimated at 
g,000,00c tons, and the by-products therefrom at 
500,000 tons tar, 1,000,000 tons of ammonia liquor 
and 4,000,000 tons of coke, according to the returns 
kindly furnished me by the managers of many of 
the gas-works and corporations. To these may be 
added, say 120,000 tons of sulphur, which up to the 
present is a waste product. 

‘‘ The value of the coloring matter thus produced 
is estimated at £3,350,000. The demand for am- 
monia may be taken as unlimited, on account of its 
high agricultural value as amanure; and, consider- 
ing the failing supply of guano and the growing 
necessity for stimulating the fertility of our soil, an 
increased production of ammonia may be regarded 
as a matter of national importance, for the supply 
of which we have to look almost exclusively to our 
gas-works. The present production of 1,000,000 tons 
of liquor yields 95,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia ; 
which taken at £20 tos. a ton, represents an annual 
value of £1,947,000. 

“The total annual value of the gasworks by- 
products may be estimated as follows: 





Coloring matter..........6-cceeeeereceeneeeeeneeeeees £3,350,000 
Sulphate of ammonia.......+-.++++ sees 1,947,000 
Pitch (326,000 toms)....-+.0.sss00 seeeeeeeeeee 305,c00 
Creosote (25,000,000 gallons).......+s.eeeeeeee 7 208,000 
Cruce carbolic acid (1,000,c00 gallons)...........+.+5+ 100,000 


Gas coke, 4,000,000 tons (atter allowing 2,000,000 tons 
consumption in working the retorts), at 12s ...... 


2,400,000 
VOtal rape Powe yer auc ose te sisteeisiteciay weaeeees £8,370,000 
“Taking the coal used, 9,000,000 tons, at I2s., 
equal £5,400,000, it follows that the by-products 
exceed in value the coal used by very nearly 
£,3)000,000. 

“In using raw coal for heating purposes these 
valuable products are not only absolutely lost to us, 
but in their stead we are favored with those semi- 
gaSeous by-products in the atmosphere too well 
known to the denizens of London and other large 
towns as smoke. Professor Roberts has calculated 
that the soot in the pall hanging over London ona 
winter’s day amounts to fifty tons, and that the car- 
bonic oxide, a poisonous compound resulting from 
the imperiect combustion of coal, may be taken as 
at least five times that amount. Mr. Aitken has 
shown, moreover, in an interesting paper communi- 
cated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh last year, 
that the fine dust resulting from the imperfect com- 
bustion of coal is mainly instrumental in the forma- 
tion of fog, each particle of solid matter attracting 
to itself aqueous vapor. The most effectual remedy 
would result from a general recognition of the fact 
that whenever smoke is produced, fuel is being con- 
sumed wastefully, and that all our caloric effects, 
from the largest down to the domestic fire, can be 
realized as completely and more economically with- 
out allowing any of the fuel employed to reach the 
atmosphere unburnt. This most desirable result 
may be effected by the use of gas for all heating 
purposes, with or without the addition of coke or 
anthracite.” 


WORKING OF THE IRISH LAND ACT. 

The Pall Mall Gazette furnishes the following 
information : 

‘Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
report which the Chief Secretary was able to give 
last night of the working of the Land act. Up tothe 
end of July 27,000 cases in all have been disposed of 
by the commissioners and the Civil Bill Courts. 
This number comprises, of course, many dismissed 
applications. But fair rents have actually been 
fixed in some 12,000 cases, of which 4,000 belonged 
to the first six months during which the act was in 
operatian, while no less than 8,000 have been ad- 
justed in the last three months, the progress latterly 
being thus in the proportion of four to one. Still 
more satisfactory are the results as regards the con- 
dition of the country. All reports, official and un- 
official, agree in stating that in those districts where 
rents have been settled by the commissioners or by 


private agreement peace and order are being rapidly 
restored, and in twenty out of twenty-four counties 


excite envy in the heart of the Wiltshire or War- 
wickshire squire.’ Such a report shows how ground- 
less have been the many unfair attacks made upon 
the commissioners. 
to be done, and the country will be glad to learn 
that the government is maturing schemes for 
quickening the action of the Land Commission.” 
















toric rank among the family of nations. 
connection another essential point may be noted. 


socialistic and communistic element which consti- 


tion is considered one of the best safety-valves for 
this class of people. Thus emigration and coloniza- 
tion are the natural outlets for overpopulated Ger- 
many; and, while the former is at present regarded 
as an economic necessity, the latter is held out as an 
economic problem. 
izations for colonization purposes are all private 
enterprises, and have but little capital at their dis- 
















































the workings, which is considered the worst in the 
pit. Here the results were also exceedingly satis- 
factory, and the managers resolved to adopt the 
system at once. The workmen who witnessed the 
experiments were greatly pleased, and expressed 
the wish that the system should become general, 
which it has every chance of doing in the South 
Yorkshire district. 


‘the rent is being paid in a manner which would 


At the same time much remains 





FRENCH VINEVARDS. 

A letter addressed to the London 7imes says: 
“In the majority of the vineyards the phylloxera | 
has the field pretty much to itself. Submersion is 
a remedy, provided that the soil is covered with 
water to a depth of eight inches for at least forty-five 
days, and the process is repeated every year. But 
submersion can only be applied to vineyards in 
particular situations, and it does not suit all kinds of 
vines. Insecticides will do something, but if insecti- 
cides were universally applied, the average cost of 
wine would be nearly quadrupled. ‘The grafting of 
the old vines on American stocks is but an uncertain 
prevention. In some cases it seems to answer; in 
others those who have tried it complain that it brings 
mildew and alters the character of the wine. Even 
where it does well it remains to be seen whether the 
immunity attributed to the American stock is more 
than temporary. It has been suggested that the 
vine in France is suffering from old age, and from 
the increasing dryness of the soil consequent on the 
destruction of forests ; and that the only cure will be 
to renew the vineyards completely by planting them 
with seedlings. But a remedy of this kind, from the 
wine-drinker's point of view, may be almost as bad 
as the disease. To bring the grapes picked from 
these seedlings to the perfection of those grown on 
the old plants can hardly fail to require time; and 
in the interval he will have to put up with very 
inferior liquor, or to avail himself of the ingenuity 
which converts the rough wines of Italy and Spain 
into claret of any name and vintage that the buyer 
fancies.”’ 





GERMANY'S SURPLUS POPULATION. 

The United States consul at Barmen, Germany, 
Mr. Wolfgang Schoenle, contributes the following 
to the July number of the ‘‘ United States Consular 
Reports:”" 

“It is well known that the enormous emigration 
from Germany to the United States does not bring 
her any corresponding reflux; on the contrary, the 
German laborers and operatives in the United 
States are fast becoming Germany's competitors in 
agricultural and industrial pursuits, and this state of 
affairs has induced thinking men of Germany to 
attempt the inauguration of a colonial policy. It is 
calculated that the vast loss of capital and capital- 
creating force in an average emigrant could be 
retrieved to a certain extent by colonization. The 
foundation of colonies would create new markets for 
German manufactures, enlarge the German export 
list, revive and ease business, and increase the cir- 
culating medium in the home country. The 
idea also of German opposition to Anglo- 
Saxonism is fast gaining ground in the minds 
of German social scientists. If Germany be 
unable to develop new markets for her trade 
and commerce, and relieve herself of the burden 
of her accumulated products, the already strained 
taxing power would sooner or later yield. She 
could not keep up the strength of her army and 
navy, and consequently could not maintain her his- 
In this 





Germany needs, above all, an outlet for the large SAVINGS BANKS IN ITALY. 


In the course of their report upon the reorganization 
of savings banks in Italy, the commission appointed 
for that purpose state that in 1825 Italy contained 
only 13 savings banks, with a capital of little more 
than £100,000, while in twenty-five years the num- 
ber of banks had risen to 86, with a capital of 
41,600,000. At the expiration of another quarter 
of a century, in 1875, there were 327 savings banks, 
with a capital of £21,080,000, while in 1881 the total 
number of banks had risen to 355, with a capital of 


tutes a standing threat to her institutions. Coloniza- 


The different existing organ- 






posal; consequently they do not appear to make 


much headway.” 
Under these circumstances the consul thinks it 


may be a long time before the colonization schemes 


are realized. 





THE LIME PROCESS FOR GETTING COAL. 

An interesting and important series of experi- 
ments has just b-en made at the Wharncliffe Silk- 
stone Collieries, near Sheffield, says an English 
contemporary. These collieries are among the 
largest in South Yorkshire, and have been in opera- 
tion for fully twenty-five years. They afford em- 
ployment for over 600 hands. Though gas is met 
with in the workings, the collieries have been very 
free from explosions; but the company, with a 
laudable desire to leave nothing undone to secure 
safety to the miners, determined to test the new 
method of winning coal by the use of compressed 
lime in the place of blasting powder. The patentees 
were communicated with, and experiments took 
place in the presence of the managers of the col- 
lieries, Mr. J. Peel and Mr. G. B. Walker, Mr. 
Todd—Nunnery Colliery—and other officials and 
workmen. The test took place in the Parkgate 
seam, where several yards of coal face had been 
holed. A hole about three inches in diameter was 
drilled into the seam to the depth of four feet. The 
hole having been thoroughly cleaned out, a per- 
forated iron tube was placed in it; into this tube a 
cartridge of compressed lime was inserted. The 
cartridge was originally about seven inches long 
and two and a half inches in diameter; it was com- 
pressed by hydraulic power to three inches long. 
There is a groove in the cartridge to allow a water 
tube to pass along it. The lime being rammed 
home, and the hole filled up, a smali pump was 
used to force water to the bottom of the iron tube 
and round the cartridge, which was covered with 
calico. Simultaneously with the injection of the 
water the rending process began, and in half an 
hour about ten tons of coal came away in a nearly 
unbroken mass, one piece being nine feet long. It 
is estimated that of the whole fall not more than 6 
per cent. was ‘‘small,’’ while under the wedging 
system a large percentage of ‘‘small’’ coal is pro- 
duced, A second trial was made in another part of 





£28,560,000. Of postal savings banks, which num- 
bered only 1,989 in the year 1876, there were 3,406 
last year, with 471,000 depositors of sums amount- 
ing altogether to £2,600,000, the increase within the 
last five years being very remarkable, as the capital 
deposited in 1877 was not much above £250,000. 
Adding together the sums deposited in ordinary 
savings banks, postal savings banks, and one or 
two other institutions of a similar kind, the com- 


mission find that the total savings of the Italian 
people are close upon 440,000,000, of which 
£15,000,000 belongs to the province of Lombardy, 
£ 4,640,000 to Emilia, £3,680,000 to Tuscany, 
£3,560,000 to Piedmont, £2,680,000 to Naples, 
42,320,000 to Venetia, £2,200,000 to Latium, 
£1,760,000 to the Marches and Umbria, £1,440,000 
to Liguria, £1,200,000 to Sicily, and £400,000 to 
Sardinia. 


THE DOMINION LANDS OF CANADA, 

The annual report of the Minister of the Interior, 
Sir John A. Macdonald, was presented to the 
Dominion Parliament during the last session. The 
returns from the land agencies in Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territory show that the number of acres 
disposed of for homesteads, preémptions and by 
ordinary sales during 1881 amounted 1,057,519. 
This is exclusive of the land sold by the Hudson 
Bay Company, the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and other corporations, and it does not include 
the many settlers who have established themselves 
on lands which have not yet been surveyed. Satis- 
factory progress is being made by the Survey De- 
partment, 9,000,000 acres having been laid out into 
townships, and subdivided into sections and quar- 
ter-sections during the year. The amount of field 
work in this may be judged from the fact that it 
involved the demarcation and measurement of 
over 23,000 miles of survey line. The report also 
deals with the visit of his Excellency the Mar- 
quis of Lorne to the Northwest Territory in the 
antumn of 1881, which is said to have had the 
effect of creating a widespread interest in its min- 
eral and varied resources, and its suitability for 
the settlement of the surplus agricultural and me- 
chanical population of Great Britain and other 
European countries, 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


Exemption Jaws are not applicable to the goods 
of a partnership, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, in Baker vs. Sheehan, decided 


in June. 





A discharge in bankruptcy does not extinguish a 
debt of the bankrupt, but it is a bar to any recovery 
of it, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, in Wilson vs. Kelly, recently decided. 





Fraud must be clearly proved either by direct 
evidence or by circumstances which bring the mind 
to a definite conclusion that a fraud has been efiected, 
in the opinion of the United States Circuit Court, at 
Chicago, in Babbitt vs. Dotten, decided in May. 





A was sued by an administratrix for a debt, and 
he pleaded as a set off to the claim his demand for 
funeral expenses against the estate, and his plea was 
sustained by the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
at its present term, in the case of Barbes vs. Green. 


A sheriff must levy under an execution delivered 
to him; it is of no concern to him that it was 
fraudulently obtained; the defendant in the execu- 
tion must seek the proper remedies for his relief, in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, in 

3aker vs. Sheehan, decided in June. 





A bankrupt who has been discharged, in claiming 
the share of his father’s estate which comes to him 
under the interstate laws, must allow a debt due the 
estate which was contracted before his bankruptcy, 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, in Wilson ys. Kelly, recently decided. 


An attorney-at-law has no lien on a claim for dam- 
ages when the amount to be paid is not fixed, and 
he cannot prevent the settlement of the case by the 
client, and the dismissal of the action, in the opinion 
of the United States Circuit Court, at Denver, Col., 
in Swanston vs. The Morning Star Mining Com- 
pany, decided in June. 


A creditor must bring his bill to set aside a fraud- 
ulent deed of his debtor within the time limitéd by 
law, and the statute of limitations will begin to run 
from the time the deed is recorded, or from the time 
he has notice of the conveyance being made, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Missouri, in 
Hughes vs. Little, decided in March. 





A surety on a joint obligation in Texas died and 
his estate was sued. The defense was made that 
the liability on the obligation ceased with the death 
of the surety. In this case, Mays vs. Cockrum, the 
Supreme Court of Texas, in June, decided, that 
although in the United States Courts and in the 
courts of most of the states this defense would be 
sustained, in Texas the estate must pay. 


Though an attorney-at-law has no authority by 
virtue of his employment to compromise his client's 
case, a compromise entered into by him, if he has 
any apparent authority to make a compromise, wil 
be upheld, if not clearly unfair, though it should 
appear subsequently that he had exceeded his 
authority, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, in Black vs, Rogers, decided at its last 
term. 


A wife owned a wagon which she permitted her 
husband to use in his business, and he took it toa 
wheelwright to be repaired, who did the work and 
charged the cost to the husband, under the belief 
that he was the owner. The wife demanded the 
wagon, which was refused her, and she brought an 
action for its value as for its conversion. In this 
case, White vs. Smith, the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, at its last term, decided, through Judge 
Depue, that the wheelwright could hold the wagon 
until his reasonable charges for repairs were paid, 
as it was evident that the husband had authority 
from the wife—implied from the manner in which 
she permitted the wagon to be used—to have the 
repairs done, and if so the property became by law 
subject to a lien for the workman's charges. 





Personal property was mortgaged, but before the 
debt it secured fell due it was destroyed by fire. It 
was insured, but the company refused to pay the 
loss on the ground that the making of the mortgage 
changed the title to the property. In this case, 
Judge vs. The Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the Supreme Judicial District Court of Massa- 
chusetts, in April, decided in favor of the plaintiff, 
Judge Devens, in the opinion, said: The words in 
the policy of insurance which follow the term change 
in title contemplate that the party making the sale 
or transfer is to part with his entire interest. They 
apply to the termination of that interest. The 
mortgagor is still interested to the full value of the 
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property; he makes no such change in title or inter- 
est as would be affected by those transactions 
enumerated. The effect of a mortgage is to appro- 
priate a certain portion of his property to the pay- 
ment of one of his creditors, but the loss to him by 
the destruction of the property is the same, as his 
debt will then be unpaid. 





A was a miner of coal near a railroad, and he was 
wholly dependent on the company to transport his 
coal, but it discriminated against him in its freights 
in favor of larger shippers. He sued for damages, 
Hays vs. The Pennsylvania Company, in the United 
States Circuit Court, at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
recovered $4,585. The company contended that if 
the discrimination was made in good faith, and for 
the purpose of stimulating production and increas- 
ing its tonnage, it was both reasonable and just, 
and within the discretion confided by law to every 
common carrier. On the appeal the court, in June, 
affirmed the judgment. Judge Baxter, in the opin- 
ion, said: The defendant is a common carrier by 
rail. Its road, though owned by a corporation, was 
nevertheless constructed for public uses, and is, in 
a qualified sense, a public highway. Hence every- 
body constituting a part of the public, for whose 
benefit it was authorized, is entitled to an equal and 
impartial participation in the use of the facilities it 
is capable of affording. Its ownership by the cor- 
poration is in trust as well for the public as for the 
shareholders ; but its first and primary obligation is 
to the public. We need not recount all these obli- 
gations. It is enough for present purposes to say 
that the defendant has no nght to make unreason- 
ible and unjust discrimination, and that it must 
compensate the plaintiff for his damages. 


A captain of a vessel deemed it imprudent to pro- 
ceed with his voyage, because of the lateness of the 
season and the tempestuous weather, and wintered 
at an intermediate port. He was sued for damages 
for losses caused by the delay—Wilcox vs. Five 
Hundred Tons of Coal—in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at Chicago. In June the court affirmed 
the decree in favor of the captain. Judge Drum- 
mond, in the opinion, said: The question is whether 
the captain was in point of fact guilty of negligence 
in wintering his schooner at Port Huron. All the 
testimony concurs in this—that the fall was remark- 
ably boisterous and rough and a great deal of tem- 
pestuous weather. There is concurrent testimony 
on the part of masters of vessels that it would not 
have been prudent for the ship to leave Port Huron 
after her arrival there, with a view of proceeding on 
to Chicago, and the question is to be determined by 
the state of the case at the time; and if, acting as a 
reasonably prudent man, in exercising that pru- 
dence he made a mistake, he is not to be visited 
with damages as if he had been guilty of negligence 
in not coming forward with his vessel to Chicago. 
In the same case it was held that the delivery of 
goods by a shipowner to the consignees, as a gen- 
eral rule, destroys his lien for the freight earned; but 
the rule is not absolute, and in case of an under- 
standing between the parties the lien will still attach, 
and if there is a local usage of the port of delivery 
to the same effect the lien will not be discharged. 


A debtor of a firm made a chattel mortgage of his 
stock of goods to them and put it on record. He 
then telegraphed to A, a member of the firm, to 
come to his store, and on A’s arrival he informed 
him of what had been done. An arrangement was 
then made between A and the debtor under which 
the apparent ownership of the stock of goods was 
placed in the firm, whose names were put over the 
store in the usual way to indicate its proprietors. 
The debtor, with the approval of A, then conducted 
the business, and made debts, upon one of which 
the firm was sued. In this case, Banner Tobacco 
Company vs. Jenison, the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan in June affirmed a judgment against the firm. 
Judge Cooley, in the opinion, said: The debt for 
which A assumed to take security in the peculiar 
manner above described was a partnership debt. 
He undoubtedly had authority to take goods in pay- 
ment, and to create an agency for the purpose of 
selling off the goods so taken; and if in his opinion 
keeping up the stock for a time was the best means 
of enabling the goods to be sold to advantage, 
very slight circumstances of knowledge or assent on 
the part of his copartner ought to be sufficient to 
make the firm responsible for the acts of the agent 
in keeping up the stock in the usual way. Secret 
instructions to the agent under such circumstances 
cannot avail. It would be a reproach to the law 
if it could suffer a principal to escape responsibility 
for those acts of the agent which, according to the 
usual course of the business in which he was en- 


gaged, the public had a right to understand were 
authorized. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

A national conference of British miners was 
opened at Manchester, Eng., on the 3oth ult. 
There were altogether 43 delegates, representing 29 
districts and 278,000 men. Mr. Thomas Burt, M. P., 
who occupied the chair, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. The wages question and laws 
relating to mines and mining were discussed. 


During August the Clyde shipbuilding trade was 
very active, but more especially in the lower 
reaches, where orders kept well up to capacity. In 
all, twenty vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 20,940 
tons were put into the water by the various firms on 
the river. In July last the tonnage amounted to 
25,480 tons; in August, 1881, to 30,000 tons, and in 
August, 1880, to 17,982 tons. The position of the 
trade is fairly satisfactory, and the amount of work 
on hand is considerable. 





An interesting exhibit of the occupations of the 
residents of Victoria, Australia, is made by the 
colonial statist. He states that the total population 
in 1881 was 862,346, against 731,528 in 1871. The 
occupations at the two dates were as follows: 





———1881—-— > ——1871 

Males, Females, Males. Females. 
Professional --..¢c~s0 cece 12,675 5,786 10,035 4,096 
Domestic. <(... 0 cunewres 174,031 329,196 153,498 282,225 
COMET CIA oie: iptals oreieiaice 31,992 2,391 25,690 1,217 
Agricdltnral’ ss <isce ese ce $1,673 42,482 61,277 22,664 
industrial shanicmw. sangre 108,566 23,768 120,977 13,377 
Indef, and non-product . 36,304 4,716 26,864 4,147 
No occupation stated.... 6,841 1,984 2,709 1,752 


A meeting of the dealers in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in New York was recently held at the Mer- 
cantile Exchange, to take into consideration the 
advisability of the organization of that trade within 
the exchange. The necessity for union and coip- 
eration was stated to be great. The perpetration 
of frauds by undersized barrels, together with the 
lack of uniform grades of apples, potatoes, etc., 
would, it was believed, be overcome by the action 
proposed. A committee report will be heard Sep- 
tember 21, after which action will be taken. 


The agreement between the English and Scotch 
pig iron masters not to extend the period of restric- 
tion of output after September 30—on which date 
it will expire by limitation—will not it is believed 
cause the blowing-in of many extra furnaces. Such 
action, however, will be optional with the pro- 
prietors. But the good results due to the past year’s 
limitation of production will probably not be hur- 
riedly imperiled by a sudden blowing-in of idle 
furnaces. It may be added that the wish of but one 
firm to light additional fires was all that prevented 
the continuation of the agreement. 


A novel international exhibition, and one with a 
most practical object, has been arranged at Amster- 
dam to open in May, 1883, and continue until Octo- 
ber of that year. Its design is to stimulate com- 
mercial retations between European countries and 
their colonial possessions by exhibiting the export- 
able articles of the one, side by side with the indigen- 
ous products of the other, together with all the 
means and appliances to facilitate an exchange. 
The king of Holland will ‘‘ patronize” the affair. 
France, Belgium and Germany have applied for 
considerable space. England is also taking a good 
deal of interest. 


Some changes in the labor situation in the United 
Kingdom are recorded by the London Ladour News 
of September 2. That journal states that an exten- 
sive strike of miners in the north of England has 
been averted, although some classes were still dis- 
turbed. This was more especially the case among 
some of the joiners on the Clyde. At Sunderland 
the glass bottle makers were still striking. Harvest- 
ing operations were deterred somewhat in Cheshire, 
owing to difficulty in getting hands. ‘ Large un- 
dertakings’’ were said to be lying idle in various 
parts of the kingdom, and laborers after the harvest 
were expected to be able to find plenty of work. 
The army requirements were being systematically 
laid before laborers and other suitable recruits. 





The Glasgow Herald records an invention for 
recovering tar and ammonia from the waste gases 
at blast furnaces, after which the gases are con- 
ducted to various parts of the works to aid in the 
production of steam. This is an economy which 
the Herald says ‘‘ places the Scotch ironmaster in a 
relatively better position than he has for many years 
occupied.” Heretofore, owners of blast furnaces 
have been averse to tampering with the gases given 
off by the combustion of coal, for fear of affecting 
injuriously the quality of iron. With the adoption 
of the close-topped furnaces, the new invention was 
successfully applied at the Gartsherrie Iron Works 
of Messrs. William Baird & Co. The tar obtained 
is said to be quite equal to ordinary gas works tar, 
and the ammonia is claimed to be of the best quality. 
The invention referred to has been patented, and 
will be applied to other Scotch furnaces. ; 





a 


The Ludington, Mich., State Bank has been — 
succeeded by the First National Bank; George W. 
Roby is president, Thomas R. Lyon, vice-president, 
and George N. Stray, cashier; paid in capital H 
$50,000. The First National Bank of Norfolk, 
Neb., has been organized, with a paid in capital of 
$25,000; John S. McClary is president and Ira B. 
Donaldson cashier. The Exchange Bank of 
Moberly, Mo., has been incorporated, with a paid 
in capital of $10,000. The Citizens’ Stock Bank of 
Slater, Mo., has been incorporated; with a paid in 
capital of $30,000. The National Bank of Middle- 
town, Pa., has elected J. D, Cameron president 
in place of George Smuller. The County National 
Bank of Clearfield, Pa., has elected T. N. Forcey 
president in place of Jemes F. Leonard. The 
West Branch National Bank of Williamsport, Pa., 
has elected Henry C. Parsons president in place of 
Oliver Watson. The Louisville, Ky., City National 
Bank has elected James S. Pistle president in place 
of C. N. Warren, The Planters’ National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., has elected Charles E. Whitlock 
president in place of John B. Davis. Smith, Wilkins 
& Easton, bankers, of Austin, Texas, have dissolved; 
J. C. Easton retired and Wilkins & Smith con- 
tinue. a pt 








Leading English journals have been finding fault 
with the present methods of conducting the business 
of pawnbroking in that country. Attention was 
drawn to the subject by the discovery. of a large 
amount of valuable property in the hands of 
twenty London pawnbrokers, which had been stolen 
from a prominent loaner on pledges in the -same 
city. What lends interest to the case is the fact 
that every pawnshop-keeper in London had been 
questioned by the police and had denied having re- 
ceived any of the missing property, From this 
the journals referred to argue that many of the 
“respectable” pawnbrokers of the metropolis are 
in reality ‘receivers of stolen property,” and a 
stringent law to apply to this class of cases is called 
for. The far more satisfactory workings of the 
monte de pieté loan organizations at the various 
continental cities are cited, and it is concluded’that 
the latter, with their lower rates of interest and 
police surveillance, are in reality the ‘‘ poor man’s 
bankers,” in contrast to whom the English’ pawn- 
brokers, with 25 per cent. per annum, and the 
uncertainty of English loaners receiving excess 
sums realized on pledges, shine in a very unfavor- 
able light. The extension of the monte de. picte 
pledge shops to the United Kingdom is, therefore, 
advocated. It may be added that the facility with 
which anyone may here in New York place valu- 
ables in pledge with these gentry of the three balls 
tends to foster the commission of crimes. If all 
would-be borrowers from pawnbrokers were obliged 
by law to leave their full name and address, and 
more stringent laws were enacted against making 
advances on stolen property, a large number of 
thefts now committed would be discouraged through 
the difficulty of disposing of the goods stolen. The 
days of ‘‘ Fagin," the professional fence, have long 
been on the wane, and whether the American 
pawnbroker merits it or not, he has in many in- 
stances succeeded to the business. * 





The first account of the Japanese lacquer industry 
put in the possession of foreigners is contained in a 
recent parliamentary report made by British Consul 
Quin, at Hakodate, Japan. The manufacture of 
lacquer-ware by the Japanese has been kept secret, 
and, owing to the sub-division of labor among the 
lacquer-makers, Mr. Quin does not seem to have 
obtained much else than fragmentary particulars, 
The lacquers are procured by tapping trees which 
are found only in Japan. Great skill is required 
to obtain the liquor, which is valued before manipu- 
lation at $15 to $16.50 per gallon. Mixtures are 
prepared containing seaweed jelly, grated sweet 
potatoes, soot, charcoal, iron-filings boiled in rice 
vinegar, ground sea-shells, turpentine, whetstone, 
water, camphor oils, oxide of iron, gold, silver or tin 
powder, and other ingredients. Lacquer requires 
damp, closed apartments in which to dry, and the 
exact manipulation in drying is an’ important 
element which Mr. Quin confesses his inability to 
obtain. There are thirty-three different~ processes 
in applying the lacquer, with periods of drying and 
rest between many of them of from twelve to forty — 
and even fifty hours. The number and variety of - 
tools used in smoothing, burnishing and producing 
the other surfaces common in lacquer ware are very 
great. Gold lacquering, raised or flat, is said to be 
the highest form of the art. The business evidently 
requires great patience, care and cheap labor. The _ 
latter element will undoubtedly cause the Japanese 
to monopolize the industry so far as England, the — 
continent, the United States and other advanced | 
nations are concerned. Bais ah 
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~» FINANCIAL. 


“THE NEW VORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
_ MENT MARKET. 

-- The bull movement, which seemed to be getting 
under way at the close of last week, has been fairly 
“started this week, but it does not promise to be 

such an unmterrupted advance as that which fol- 
~ lowed the July holidays. Then it was that the pub- 

“lic first returned to Wall street after a long absence. 

‘Tt came hungry for stocks, and the Vanderbilt buy- 
ing of the St. Paul & Omaha stock, which has here- 
_tofore been spoken of in these columns, made a 
“Yeader in the upward run of one of the popular trad- 
ing stocks of the street. The circumstances under 
_which the stock was carried up gave strong 
assurances that it would stay up, thus giv- 
‘ing’ an element of stability to the general 
rise of the market, and under this influence prices 
"were carried up to a level somewhat higher than the 
‘general conditions of trade and the state of the 
‘growing crops justified. A halt had to be called 
“until something more could be known of what sort 
of a corn crop we should have, and how the spring- 
sown wheat crop would turn out. We may assume 
“that within the past ten days these questions have 
_ been answered favorably, for the grain and provis- 
ion markets have been unsettled by tumbles in the 
“price of nearly all food products, to an extent that 
“has ‘caused several failures. Upon this state of 
_ things a bull movement in railroad securities would 
‘naturally be in order; for the larger the crops the 
more there would be for the railroads to carry, and 
_the larger their earnings as a consequence. Never- 
theless, the July advance having already put prices 
_up with a big bound, less margin is left for an ad- 
"vance now, and the movement must in consequence 
be slower, with more irregularity, consequent on 
~ frequent sellings to realize profits. There was, for 
example, a sudden reaction on Wednesday, which 
dropped prices very generally about 2 per cent., 
“causing the room traders to think that the bull 
~movement had come to a sudden halt, and turning 
them for the moment into a crowd of bears. Next 
‘day they changed base again, when the market 
“began to recover under the manipulation of the 
great operators. 
The cause of the sudden halt on Wednesday was 

; “largely due to the announcement that Mr. Gould 

was heavily short of Northern Pacific, and had 

i publicly stated that there could be no permanent bull 
"movement until these stocks had been dropped back 
“toa much lower plane of prices than that to which 

they had been advanced. This was, as a fact, a 
“very disquieting statement, for it was understood to 

; “mean that he would bear the general market to 
break down the price of these stocks, which this 
week have really been the leaders. All Wall street 
has been Northern Pacific. Northern Pacific 
has ‘been talked to the exclusion of nearly 
everything else. Other properties and their 

. affairs have for the time been pushed into the back- 
' ground, and public attention almost wholly concen- 

“trated on Northern Pacific. The preferred stock 
has been carried up over par, and the common to 

3 5356. Mr. Gould’s semi-official announcement 

~ seems to have been made to counteract the effect of 

’ the action of the finance committee of the company 

“in deciding to pay a dividend (paid in redeemable 

“certificates of indebtedness, bearing 6 per cent. 

" interest) of 11/9 per cent. on the preferred 
stock. This is really equivalent to a divi- 
dend in cash of at least io per cent., as 

- the certificates are a first charge on the earn- 

_ing of the road after the bonds. The com- 

_ mittee decided upon this payment at their regular 
_ meeting on Wednesday, and the drop in the general 

P market that day may be assumed to be the evidence 

. of Mr. Gould’s strength in counter action to the 
natural bull effect of the committee’s work. This 
‘dividend is not a “regular” one. It does not mean 
that Northern Pacific preferred is to be hereafter a 
Io or 11 per cent. stock. No regular dividend 
-has been declared yet; but it appears that under 

the plan of reorganization, adopted after Jay 

. Cooke's failure, the new preferred stock then 

_ issued was entitled to a certain proportion of the 

earnings. Nothing has ever been paid of this, 

- and on the accounting being made it was declared 

that the sum which had accrued since the reorgani- 

_ zation to the credit of the preferred stockholders was 

_something over $4,600,000. This was equal to 

- It1/yg on the stock, and the company’s managers, 

_ with the preferred stock at about par and Mr, Gould 

_ heavily short of it, seem to have decided that now 

. was the fitting time to distribute these accrued earn- 

_ ings. Certificates of indebtedness cost little to print, 

and are therefore more easily obtainable than green- 

backs. It is also given out that the company 
will begin the payment of regular dividends on 




































the preferred stock after January next; some say 
at the rate of 8 per cent. and others at six per cent. ; 
but nothing of this is official. It is merely a bull 
rumor, and not dne that it would be well to bank 
upon heavily. Another report, quietly circulated in 
some quarters, was to the effect that negotiations 
were pending between Mr. Gould and the Villard 
party for a private settlement of the short account. 
If this be true the effect of such a settlement will not 
be long in making itself felt. Mr. Gould is said to 
be short from 7o up to the top price reached by the 
stock. If this also be true we may estimate what 
he regards as about a top figure for it in the present 
condition of the property. 

Another disturbing cause at work in the market 
on Wednesday was the report from Chicago of seri- 
ous disagreements between the principal lines of 
roads running west and north from there, owing to 
the extension of the Rock Island road into Minne- 
sota and the St. Paul road to Council Bluffs. All 
the great systems of roads tributary to Chicago work 
together under mutual agreements, and the exten- 
sions mentioned necessitated a new adjustment of 
percentages of business as allotted to the various 
roads serving specific territory. The Rock Island 
was a newcomer into Minnesota, which the North- 
western and St, Paul roads served. The St. Paul is a 
newcomer to Council Bluffs, and, therefore, aninvader 
of the territory of the Iowa pool, of which the Rock 
Island is a prominentmember. The latter demanded 
alarger share of the St. Paul and Minneapolis busi- 
ness than the companies in possession were willing 
to give, and therefore announced that it would cut 
rates and take all it could. The St. Paul company 
retorted by saying it would cut rates to Council 
Bluffs, and take all of the Iowa pool's business it 
could bring in, This was a pretty serious state of 
affairs, for it would mean a war of freight rates such 
as had such ruinous effects on the eastern trunk lines. 
After some stormy sessions, however, the managers 
patched up a temporary agreement, which fact was 
immediately telegraphed on Thursday morning, and 
had a very happy effect on the stock market. The 
further fact, which seems abundantly testified to, 
that the moving cause of the agreement to act in 
harmony was the confident expectation that the 
traffic of the fall and winter months will be so large 
as to give all the roads full employment at good 
rates, did not lessen by any means the cheering 
effect of the announcement that the troubles had 
been satisfactorily settled. It is easy to keep agree- 
ments when it is profitable to do so. 

There has been no pinching of the market by 
stringency inmoney. Therateon callloans has only 
once risen above 7 per cent. this week, and the aver- 
age for the week has been 6 per cent. Such a rate 
as this hurts no one. With loanable funds abund- 
ant at 6 per cent. there is nothing to hinder stocks 
rising. ‘The broker has to charge his customer a 
minimum rate of 6 per cent. at all times, so it costs 
no more to carry stocks when this is the market rate 
than when it is 2 percent.; but the broker loses his 
profit of the difference. The Bank of England 
raised its discount rate on Thursday from 4 to 5 
per cent., as had been anticipated. This means 
that we shall have more difficulty in getting gold 
from there this fall. The bank did not lose much 
gold during the week, and slightly increased its 
reserve in proportion to liabilities; but there is a 
steady drain of money to pay the troops in Egypt, 
and the export of produce from this side will soon 
begin to tell on the exchanges. The immediate 
effect of the raising of the rate was to cause the 
posted rate for demand sterling here to be raised half 
a point to $4.8934, but yesterday they were dropped 
again. Actual rates yesterday were $4.88%4 @$4.89 
and $4.8334 @$4.84%4. American securities have 
had a sharp rise this week in the London market. 

In governments there have been no movements 
of importance. The following were the closing 
quotations yesterday : 





Sept. 8, —Sept. 15,— 

td, bid. asked. 

U. S. 5s, extended (3% p.c.).......- mee LOR 101% 1014 
U. S. 44s 1891, registered.............+ 113} 113, 113}@ 
4148 'QL COUPON ........ eee eeeeeeeeeee 1134 113 1134 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered . «eee IQA 8 119% 119% 
U. S. 4s 1907, coupon........ eee aecseas 1194 120% 1204 


The bank statement of Saturday was not favora- 
ble, but it is said that the banks were in fact much 
better off than the statement of averages indicated. 
There was an increase in the deficit from the 25 per 
cent. reserve of $1,726,250, making the total deficit 
$1,812,275, against a surplus over the 25 per cent. 
of $971,050 at the same date last year. The fol- 
lowing are the comparative totals of the statements 
of September 2 and September 9: 








Sept. 2. Sept. 9. Differences. 
Loans............. $332,359,500 $329,907,700 Dec. $2,451,800 
Specie caves - 54,241,900 51,553,100 Dec. 2,688, 
Legal-tenders..... 22,840, 400 22,361,500 Dec. 473,900 
Deposits. ... 308,953,300 30% 187,500 Dec, 5,765,800 
Circulation........ 18,292,100 18,320,700. Inc. 28,600 





The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 24.38 against 25.31 per cent. at the same date 
in 1881, 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS, 




























UOTA- 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED 


Sept. 16, Sept. 8, Sept. 15. 
New York'C ' ark 1882. 1882. , 
lew Work Central. i... 5. eedecsenn 141 13434 134% 
Controlled ( Lake Shore............ 12334 112% 11s 
but not + Michigan Central...... 51% 1004 103% 
leased. (Canada Southern...... 6514 64% 64% 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 443 40 42% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... 8836 ae 874 
Pennsylvania Central fear a) Eee me = 645g 
(Opp LOK 7 Le Cn Ree 20% 13 12 
Leased. 4 Marietta & Cin. 1st pref.. 1814 15 ne 
Marietta & Cin. 2d pref... 12 5% 
Baltimore & Ohio. 27.5 .-......5..0505 ate ao a 
Leased.—Ohio & Mississippi........ 45 3938 3944 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . a ia 
CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 162% 13) 134 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 136 138% 13734 
Thnota Central... si s:saososicie aah aa ses 131 139 1417 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis& N.O... 76 79 re) 
nica re SEAL ON dss evade ses wweites 131 139 141 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 11934 120% 110% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 132 143% 1234 
Chicago & Northwest.............++. 1254 147% 148 
Chicago & Northwest pref. . ; 137% rei 167 
St. Paul & Omaha........ ... 43 5316 5398 
St. Paul & Omaha pref..... 107% 112% 112 
St. Paul & Manitoba........ Aa 157% 155%4 
SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 
SOUTHWESTERNS. 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... BG 37% 38% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 4 7% 69! 
Missourd: Pacific. . 020. <0 seevasee neo 105 1114 109% 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex... 41 4034 39% 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 47% 244 2% 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 744 244 246 
St. Louis & San Francisco 1st pref... 10614 98 9934 
Pera Gu ACIC ence sire eiclaipsic icine als a.)a%e 524 515% 47 
PACIFIC ROADS. 
Warton Pacithensmattters esjetncie re cistae va 12214 118% 114% 
Central Pacific... . ay 914 944 934 
Northern Pacific. ... . z 51% 52 
Northern Pacific pref............0005 9214 98% 
SOUTHERN ROADS. 

Louisville & Nashville ....... waeenees 974 74% 73% 
Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis. . 8714 63 60 
Richmond & Danville.........+.+++++ = 116% 115% 

Norfolk & Western ... 20 21 

Norfolk & Western pref...... ae SE, 5634 50% 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... 25 II 11 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. : 18% 184% 

Mobile & Ohio.......--..5 Poppe ane 2634 23% 23 

Memphis & Charleston....... ...... 77 56 60% 
COAL ROADS. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 12534 14714 148% 
Leased.—Morris & Essex .........- 124 120, 127 
New Jersey Central... 95% 79% 8054 
Delaware & Hudsun.. a 109 110% 11644 

Philadelphia & Reading........-...+. 63% 64 65 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 
Manhattan......... 214 5234 214 
Manhattan tst pref. = 8814 914 
New York Elevated 106% 105 105, 
Metropolitan.........- a, 84 go gt 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Chesapeake & Ohio 29% 24 25% 
Chesapeake & Ohio tst pref.. 30%4 38 40 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref.. 31 26 é 28% 
Denver & Rio Grande........ 87% 5914 5814 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..... eo 300 47 48 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.... Bie 113 7 88% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ..... %; 16% 16% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. a 36% 35%2 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 31 278 2i 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 163 156 15814 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington 25 16 15 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 
Western Union ......-0--seseesceeees 88% 903% 92 
American District.......+erssesseeees 50 5I 5r 
Mutual Larges BAC ChE CON OC orci acer, ai Epi Br 
Express—Adams......cccescescceevnes 137 41 to) 
4 American ........ eee secceeerss a 9314 04% 
United States. csc weadeed symm 68 7414 70 
Wells, Fargo... ......c.cessvees 133 129 128 
Pace Mall cca sickens ca ties watenvian 50% 45% 4634 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 53% 44 44% 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES, 
New York Central— 
Ist Mortgage 6's 1883......+esceeereeceecees 102%, = 10234 
Ist Mortgage 6’s 1887......--sseeeeeneeseree 107 108 
Ney. C; eH. R. 1st Coup. 7's 1903...-..--- 131 132 
N. Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7's 1903....-.----- eS aM 
Can, South. 1st Int. Guar'd 5’s 1900.......-. 93 04 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons. Coup. ISt 7’S 1900...+-.+seeeeeeecereee 125 12614 
Cons. Rep’d Ist 1900.....sesesecsccseccecece = 126 
Cons, Coup. 2d 7’S: 1903 2. ..eedececestesceees 125% 56 
Cons. Reg’d 2d 1903. .....+erececeeescesceves 124 en 
Michigan Central— 
Consol 7’S 1900. e- ence cecereseceeesestecenes 125 125 
Coupon B'S IQ3I..cccccecas sercencrnces ence oe 9 
Registered 5's 193 Refer atioperaratare dt aretere eeiaere oie we 
New York, Lake Erie & Western— 
Erie rst Mort, Extended MS LOO facart esas va no 130 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919...--.----++- 103 108% 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5's 1920......--..++ Ra 110 
Erie sth Mort. Extended 7’s 1888............ baee74 + 
Erie 1st Con. Gold 7’s 1920......+++++-eeee0 126 12614 
Erie 1st Con, F’d Coup. 7’s 1920......--.++++ 5G & 
Erie Reorg’n 1st lien €'s 1908.......-.-+++-++ a 120 
Long Dock Bonds 7’s 1893....-++++--+++++++ 116 ma 
Buff., N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1916..........+06+ a 132 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con. 6's 1969........+ 97% 100% 
N.Y.L.E,&W.2dCon.F.Cou.§’s1969.....-.-- cs Se 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa. Co’s Guar, 4%’s 1st Coup. 192I.........- 98 95 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 4%’s 1st Reg. 1g2t.. ....-..- en) d 
Pitts. Kb. We & Co St 9S 1612. cece cnwceeal ; 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7's 1912.4 2.35. .0tee- 135 
IPitts,, bt, W..& C, 30 9'S 19rds ces ewecces cn 7s Se 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S, F. 7’s 1900........... bar 125 
Clev, & Pitts, 4th Cons.S.F. 6's 1892......... I 106 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 1st Cons, 7’s 1908......... 120 125 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7’s 1909.......... Re Me 
WESTERN SYSTEMS, 
Chicago & Alton— 
ist Mortgage Ss POOR ciisiee Qareisiesteige's westye ss 120% 122 
Sinking. KundiG!s 1903 7.¢ 703 sctecenesuae sds 115% 11g 
uis & Mo. Riv. rst Mort. 7’s 1900......... 11744 a 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7’s 1900........++ ts es 
St. Louis, Jack. & C, 1st 7’s 1894.....--.+-++ 117 118 
Chicago, Burhngton & Quincy— 
Consolidated Mortgage 7's 1903...-..--+.++++ 127 12814 
Sinking: Fund 6'Sj2Q0R. cave 6 040 waisivcsicisars ssi 103, ‘ 
Iowa Division 4’s 1 ag Meare. tial eh tava dae kts 861 5 
Chicago, Rock Islan Pacific— 
Coupon G's 1017 seats vite n test ens owes cniees 126% 127% 
Keokuk & Des M. tst Mort. 5's 1923......--+ 103 103% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
ist Mortgage 8’s Pac. Div. 1898.........-..- 130 134 
2d Mortgage 7’s 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898.......... 122 ze 
Consolicated:7’S 1906....c..0..  ecewenenece 126 127 
1st Mort, So. Minn. Div. 6’s 1909..........-- 107 107% 
1st Mort. Chics & Pac, Div. 5's 1921......... 93% 10 
Chicago & Northwestern— 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902.......+++.05+ 12514 =—-126 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929......0+:seeseees 110 3 
Sinking Fund §’s_1879-1929..... «-+++-s++++5 101% 102 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha— 
Consolidated 6's 14020. Saiki. cciwoas waive wre serie 1054 106 
Chic., St. Paul & Min, rst 6's 1918..........- 112 112 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6's 1919......-...)+ 110% = 112 
Illinois Central— 
Chic., St. L. & N. Or, Gold 5's 1951.....+.-- 106 
Cedar Falls & Min. woo WQO7n 0 cron ge cone ne as 120 
Springfield Div. Coup. 6’s 1898........-..+-- 110 “3196 
Middle Div. Regt:'5'S) 19aksaveveiwes das cenaes 107% es 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1919.... Me ile anita gins. c)a's'% 
2d Mortgage 6’s 1909... i 
Dakota Extension 6’s 191 






SOUTHWESTERNS. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6’s 1920 
Chicago Division Ae 19t 
Havana Division 6’s ro%o.. 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n 1st 7 
Wabash R. Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909 
Omaha Div, tst 7's 1919. 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883. 

Missouri Pacific— 
First Consols 6’s 1929...... 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7’s 1906. 
Pac. R. of Mo. tst 0’s 1888. . 

. R. of Mo. 2d 7’s 1891....... 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 193I....- 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6’S 1920..+..-++eeeeeeeeeees 
Consolidated 7’s 208 So Seuesiuse nae apace 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income 1g1!........- 

Texas & Pacific— 

Bist Morty O'S 190g can ec ccnscnirsuecencneviatas 
Consolidated! 6's 1905)... «sacwsesocivcesesseds 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7'S I915.....+++++ 
1st Rio Grande Div, 6’s 1930........+.0ses008 

St. Louis & San Francisco— 
ad 6’SiClasavA: 1906. See cc cwclne cececcesned 
3-618 CLAS OMIQOOs aociv a nels naaip\e'sie'e dia ernjeiss tote 
BT a ARE OOO rice sinfe gate ta Wastes ale wcaslal 
ist/6's) Pierce Cy SOB in Giccs sictse sfals sete 
EQUiIpMent 7'S/2GOK «05 cidccueevnecesisisccscce 









PACIFIC ROADS. 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6’s 1896-9.......+++eeeeeee 
Union Pacific L'd G'ts 7’s 1887. 
Union Pacific Sinking F’d 8's 1893........+- 
Union Pacific Regist’d 8’s 1893.......++.++++ 
Union Pacific Collat’] Trust 6’s 1908......... 
Kansas Pacific rst 6's 1895..-.6:.cccecensese 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6's 1896.....0.seessesvees 
Kansas Den_ Div. 6’s Ass’d 1899....-++-.00+ 
Kansas 1st Consol 6’s 1919. ..-+-..+eeeeseeee 
Cent, Bich U)., P. F’d Coup, 7's: 1896. 0.0.06 
Atch'n, Cok. & Pac 1st 6'S 1906. cess f0ce ccs 
Atch, Jew’l Co, & W. Ist 6’S 1905.....+..006 
Oregon Short Line 1st 6's 1922....-...+..00 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7’s 1009.......-+ 
Utah South'n Extens’n Ist 7’s 1909 
Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8.......+-.+.++ 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1G00... 
Central Cal. & Or’g’n 1st 6’s 1888. 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884... 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1899... 
Western Pacific B’ds 6's 1899... 
South’n Pac. of Cal. 1st 6's 1905-6.........4+ 
Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant tst Coup. 6’s 1921........- 
Gen. Land Grant Ist 6's reg’d 


























SOUTHERN ROADS, 
Louisville & Nashville— 











GENSO 7 Si TeOGa. « ate emiap ele nissine> cles genesis 
2d M. 7’s Gold 1883. 
Cecilian B’ch 7's 1907......- 





N. O. & Mob, Ist 6’s 1930... 
E. H. & Nash. tst.6’s 1919....-. 
Gen’l Mge 6’s 1930......... a 
St. Louis Div. 1st 6’s 1921..... 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980... 
Nash. & Dec. Ist 7’s 1900 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex, 6’s 1931.. 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 
First Mortgage 7’s 1900 
First Consolidated 5's 1930. ete 
PWasiOnah 5.5 Wetec dda. ssc Miele cacle waivers 
Norfolk & Western— 
Gen'l Mge 6's 1930... 2. .scccceeseeereseenere 
Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen. 6’s 1915...--.2+++2eeeeeees 
Mehenture O'S 10g%e oles icles eee eaeeacens 
South Carolina Railway— 
ISt Mortgage O'S 1620. cee cae dec comer cece. 
ad. Mortgage 6'S-1938. -iisiee's tsi giiee clenassie'e’e 




















COAL ROADS. 
New Jersey Central— 
1st Mortgage 7's 18 
1st Consolidated 7’s Assented 1899. . 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902...... 
Adjustment 7’s 190: 
Lehigh & Wilks. Con. Assented 1910 ae 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co, 5’s 192T...--.--0.-00+ 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mortgage 7’S 1907......-.++sssees008 
Syracuse, B, & N. Y. 1st 7’s 1906. Poe 
Morris & Essex 1st 7’s I914... 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891.... Bo 
Morris & Es. 1st Consols fa: FIG; LOLS niaisiaie 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1884.. 
ist Mortgage 7's 1891...... 
1st Penn. Div. Coup. 7’s 1917. ae 
Alb, & Susq. 1st Con. gu’d 7's 1906,........-+ 
Ren. & Sar. 1st Coup. 7’S 192T.....-.eseeeeee 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6’s IQIT.......+2+05 + 
Consolidated Registered 6's 1911. 
Consolidated Coupon 7’s IgII...-. 
Consolidated Registered 7’s 1911. 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897..... ata 
General Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1908,....-...... 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908.,.......-++ 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7's 1896......-...++ 
Debenture Coup. 6’s 1893...-...-seseeeeeees 
Debenture Convert. 7’S 1893...-.+++seeeeee05 
















ELEVATED ROADS. 


Metropolitan 1st 6’s 1908........-+.+ -Acoarness 
Metropolitan 2d 6’s 1899. ..-.-.-sseeeeeseeeeee 4 
New York ist 7’s 1906........++e+5 ieee copa 


INCOME BONDS. 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative. 


Allegany Central Income I912......-+++++++« : 
Atlantic & Pacific Income 1910....... 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908 
Col., Chic. & Ind. C’l Inc. 7’s 1890......- paken 
C., St. Pl & M. L'd Gr't Inc. 6’s 1898.......4+ 
Chicago & Eastern II], Income 1907......... a 
Des Moines & Ft. D. 1st Inc. 6’s 1905,-...++++ 
Det., Mack, & Marquette Inc. 1921.........++ 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc. 6's 1931....-+e+0++ 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Inc, ror........... 
Ind., BI’n & W’n Incomes 1019.......++.+e000+ 
Ind., BI’n & W’n Consol Inc. 6's 1921........+ 
Ind's, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Inc. oe Scatp ere 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp'd Trust Co,Cert’s 

Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1909... ......+.-00 
Int. & Gt. N'n 2d Assented 6's 1 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co, 1888...........+- 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888......... 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899.......++.++ 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920..... oes 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc. 7’s 1899......+..++ ° 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes...........- 
Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures........ - 
Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures......... 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n Inc, 6's 1977........- 
N.Y., Penn. & O, 1st Inc. Acc. 7’s 1905.......+ 

Ohio Central Incomes 1920........+..+seeeeeee 
Ohio Central Min’! Div. Inc. 7’s 1921......-... 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6's 1921.......++++++ 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc’s 1920......-.++ 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansv’e Div. Inc. 1920.......-- 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income 1g2!.....-.--+ 
Rome, W't’n & Og’b’h Inc, 7’s 1932....-++++++ 
South Carolina R'y Inc. 6's 1931.....-+.+++00++ 
St. L., I. M. & S. 1st 7’s pref. int. ac’e.....-.-+ 
St. L., I. M. & S. 2d 6’s int. acu’lative......... 
St. L., Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894.......-++ 
Tol., Delphos & Bur. Inc. 6's 1910... 
Tol., Delphos & Dayton Divs G'S I9KO. <eoccexe 
Texas & Be Louis L’d Grant Inc. 1920...6+.++ 
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COMMERCIAL. 


The general trade situation throughout the United 
States continues to be well sustained, as shown by 
dispatches to BRADSTREET’S yesterday from the 
leading trade centers. of the country. The weather 
has continued favorable in Minnesota and Dakota 
for securing the wheat crop. Advices from the 
principal corn-growing regions show surprising 
improvement in the condition of that crop. The 
weather during the week has been generally favor- 
able for the cotton crop, and the improvement 
promises to continue. The iron market is quiet, the 
demand for tank iron and a late inquiry for old 
rails being noticeable features. The price of 
united pipe line certificates of crude oil has ad- 
vanced rapidly during the week, closing at 683éc., 
against 59%c, a week ago yesterday. Coal is going 
off quietly, but steadily, and better prices are being 
The ocean freight market is generally dull. 





realized. 


BREADSTUFFS. 

During the latter part of the week the foreign 
markets for breadstuffs have been somewhat firmer 
and have assumed a steadiness which looks as 
though prices were about ‘‘on the bottom.”’ The 
effect of a good harvest in the United Kingdom 
seems to have been discounted, and it is just possible 
that in the test of threshing it may not turn out to be 
so large a crop as estimated. Itis, also, only within 
the past week that it has become known in the 
United Kingdom that the crop of wheat in this 
country could not be near the exaggerated 
popular estimate of 600,000,000 bushels. These 
figures for the crop were diligently telegraphed 
to Europe a few weeks ago, by those who were 
on the short side of the markets here, with the 
hope that the statement would have its effects 
the foreign markets, and so be reflected 
upon the American markets. In fact, it did have 
such an effect to a considerable extent. The im- 
pression was made that the United States would 
have an exportable surplus of nearly 300,000,000 
bushels of wheat, or from 50,000,000 to 75,000,00C 
more than the importing countries of all Europe 
would require, whereas the exportable surplus out 
of this year’s crop of wheat in the United States, 
after deducting what will be required for our in- 
creased home consumption, seed, and the replenish- 
ment of stocks, will not be any greater than was 
exported out of the crop of 1880. We began the 
grain year of 1880 on July 1, with a surplus of 
probably 50,000,000 bushels of wheat left over from 
the crop of 1879, whereas the amount of old wheat 
in the country July 1, 1882, could not have been 
over 20,000,000 bushels. 

It is beyond question that we have this year the 
largest crops of wheat and other small grains ever 
raised in this country, and at present the pros- 
pect is fair for an average corn crop. It is also 
true that prices are not down to the lowest ex- 
tremes. Corn is still above an average price, and 
wheat is not as low as it has been several times in 
the past few years. In Chicago No. 2 wheat for 
September is now g9c., which is from Ic. to 2c. 
above the average price of January, 1881, and 
more than 20c, above the average price of Septem- 
ber three years ago, And yet all the influences that 
could be brought to bear upon prices in this country 
for the last two months, with a view to affecting or 
changing them artificially, have been exercised 
the direction of depressing them. The 
aggregate yield of the wheat crop, at least, 
been exaggerated by such extravagant 
estimates as the 600,000,000 bushels. But the 
most potent influence has been the aid which 
the speculators on the bear side have received from 
the policy of the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
Board undertook to suppress corners in grain in 
that market, and for that object adopted new rules 
in regard to the delivery of grain on time contracts, 
and also adopted a new policy in the administration 
of the previous existing rules in regard to corners. 
By this last mentioned policy the bears were 
encouraged to repudiate their contracts when the 
market went against them, and to appeal to arbitra- 
uon committees upon the plea that prices were 
artificially advanced by reason of the market being 
cornered. While it was undoubtedly true that 
this was the case, the mistake of the Chicago 
Board of Trade was in ignoring the fact that 
it was the bears themselves that made the 
corner. ‘There would have been no corner in 
July if the bears had not sold more wheat than 
could possibly be drawn into that market even 
by the high prices that prevailed. The fact that 
they did so oversell the market, and that the Board 
encouraged them not only to do so but to repudiate 
their contracts and appeal to an arbitration commit- 
tee, as in the case of the April cornér—placed the 
Chicage: Board of. Trade ii the position Of using 
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its entire legislative and disciplinary power and in- 
fluence in the direction of depressing prices. It 
would, perhaps, be argued that this was only local 
to that market, but it is also true that Chicago is the 
center of grain speculation in the United States, all 
other markets following its prices to a greater or less 
extent. Very recently the Board seems to have dis- 
covered its error, and the Arbitration Committee on 
the July wheat corner, in returning $135 as the price 
at which the shorts should settle their defaulted con- 
tracts, seems to have made an attempt to reéstablish 
the idea that business men must live up to their con- 
tracts, but that idea got so badly unsettled in Chicago 
that it seems hard to reéstablish it. The bears in 
that market now appeal to the courts, where ques- 
tions are decided by precedent rather than by prin- 
ciple, and where among the mummified remains of 
obsolete things there is a notion that the lower the 
price of bread the better for those who do not pro- 
duce it. 

Corners, of course, are not to be commended— 
they disturb the legitimate course of the markets— 
but the idea that there is anything more dishonor- 
able or immoral in running a corner than there 
is in overselling the markets, had its origin in 
England where there is always a short supply 
of food. In this country where there is always 
an over supply for local consumption, and 
always an exportable surplus to sell to foreign 
countries, the conditions are reversed. There is, in 
fact, no moral question at issue in the case except 
the one of mercantile integrity in the fulfillment of 
contracts entered into with a full understanding of 
the possible contigencies of the case. 


WHEAT. 

The movement of wheat at the west, as indicated’ 
by the receipts at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Téledo, Indianapolis and Peoria, for the week end- 
ing September 11, shows a slight decrease from the 
preceding week, being 2,245,314 bushels, against 
2,424,120 bushels for the week ending September 4. 
The shipments from the same points eastward show 
a greater falling ofi, being only 1,304,367 bushels, 
against 1,820,105 bushels for the week ending Sep- 
tember 4. This indicates an accumulation of stocks 
at the west, and for the week to September 2 
there was an increase of 735,017 bushels in the 
visible supply in the United States. The ex- 
ports of wheat and flour from the Atlantic ports 
for the week to September 9 also show an in- 
crease equal to 1,000,000 bushels of wheat, as 
compared with the preceding week. Fine weather 
at the west for the last week has been favorable for 
threshing and marketing of grain, and yet the arri- 
vals at the western markets diminish, instead of in- 
creasing, as was generally thought. Prices have 
fluctuated over a narrow range. In the New York 
market the price of No. 2 red wheat for October 
and November delivery has changed less than te. 
per bushel during the week. In the Chicago mar- 
ket No 2 wheat for September delivery was ggc. at 
the close of the Board on the 11th inst., 98c. on 
September 1, and ggc. on August 1. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Minneapolis, Minin.: We have had another 
week of splendid weather. Small grain al) secured 
and corn crop mainly out of the way of frost. I 
place the wheat area of Minnesota at 2,500,000 
acres, and the yield at seventeen bushels per acre, 
or a total of 42,500,000 bushels. Of corn 738,900 
acres yield twenty-five bushels per acre, or a total of 
18,450,900 bushels. Of oats 850,000 acres yield forty 
bushels per acre, or 34,000,000 bushels. [he wheat 
market is firm on the basis of $1.05 @$1.08 for 
No. 1, hard, at the mills. Movement moderate. 
Receipts for the week 340,000 bushels. The 
flouring mills are starting up. 


CORN. 

The improved prospects for a good corn crop 
caused a large decline in corn during the week, the 
decline in the New York market from Monday 
morning until Thursday evening being ioc. per 
bushel, and in the Chicago market from 6 to 8c. per 
bushel, on the different options. A large amount of 
cash corn, and also of options for corn for Septem- 
ber, are held in Chicago yet, by the brokers of and 
for the estate of the late Mr. Ricker. At one item 
during the week it was apprehended that these 
would be sold out, but there is reason to believe 
they will be carried threugh the month, and if so 
will have a tendency to sustain the market. 

There has been a large falling off in the move- 
ment of corn at the west in the last week, the total 
arrivals at six principal western points above men- 
tioned being 1,347,878 bushels in the week ending 
September 11, as compared with 1,647,950 in the 
preceding week. The shipments eastward from the 
saine points also being only 701,047 bushels, against 
1,361,477 bushels in the preceding week. Theartivals 
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of corn at three western points in the week to Sep- 
tember 4, however, had been larger than in any 
previous week for two months. The effect of this 
was seen in an increase of 342,954 bushels in the 
visible supply in the United States for the week to 
September 9. But it is more than probable that the 
next weekly statement of the visible supply of corn 
for September 16 will show a dectease. 


PROVISIONS. 

Prices of provisions have been subject to some 
violent fluctuations during the week. On Tuesday 
pork for October declined 80c. per barrel, though 
the decline was recovered the next day. The total 
decline in Chicago for October pork was from 
$20.97% on the 8th to $19.1734 on the 12th, being 
$1.80, though on the 13th it was up again to $20.10, 
and on the 14th down to $19.70. The decline on 
‘Tuesday caused three small failures in the provision 
trade in New York. 

It is understood that a large number of outside 
speculators in provisions became demoralized at 
the prospect of a large corn crop, with its legitimate 
results of cheaper feed for hogs, and, consequently, 
of cheaper meats, and sold out, and that the reaction 
of prices was caused by two large provision and 
packing firms of New York and Chicago taking hold 
and sustaining the market for both pork and lard. 
Fowler Brothers and Armour & Co. are now be- 
lieved to hold the major portion of both the pork 
and lard and to control the markets for both. 

Packing operations at the west still show a gradual 
further reduction in the aggregate since the close of 
winter packing, as compared with previous years. 
The yield of lard shows a greater proportionate 
reduction than the packing, on account of the poor 
quality of hogs coming to market. Stocks at the 
west are light of both pork and lard, and are 
steadily being reduced. The domestic demand for 
provisions continues active, and orders are liberal 
from the south and far west as well as from New 
England. The export demand, however, is light, 
and is confined to small orders tor fancy cuts of 
meats and slightly more liberal ones for lard. 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 


























3 Previous week, 
WO 2 OUTS. cocceu ttt neice i $3.00 @3.60 
Superfine flour........ «+. cia pets 4. 3.50 @4.15 
Com. extra flour ........... | r 4.50 @5.00 
West India shipping flour, 5.49 @5. 5 45 @575 
South American shipping flour... 50 (@b.00 26.00 
Winter wheat, family flour. 25 @7.25 ¥ @7.50 
Winter wheat, anaes flour 6.50 @8.75 6:50 @8.75 
Spring wheat, ‘straight flour 6.50 @7.75 6.25 @7.75 
Spring wheat, patent flou 7:25 @g.00 7.00 @8.75 
Rye OUT sea ceraeeeees 3.65 are eg Cre 
Cornmeal ... 4.25 @4. 15 16% 
No. t white wheat. 1.16 @r1.16%4 : aa ad 
No. 2 white wheat....... 1.124@1.13 L.1274,@1. 13% 
No. 2 red wheat ......... I. 94@I. 10 I 8% QI. 09 
No. 2 spring wheat ........ @ — @ — 
No, 2 mixed corn,....... 3 Ba 79% 80%@ B81 
Steamer mixed corn,....... .B4@ 2 -7944@ .80 
No 3 mixed corn.......... 77 @.7 .78 @ .80 
No. 2 white corn 77 @ 7% .83 @ .85 
Welw Corl oeasen esehanere -76 @ .7 82 @ .84 
No. 2 white oats........+++ 42% @ By -43144@ .44 
No. 2 mixed oats -384%@ .38% .40%@ .40%4 
Reve San te hs orpid Caren nns copra eee 15 @.77 .76 @.78 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS, 
Sept os i Last year. 
Winter wheat, family flour...... $6 25, $7.00 @8.00 
No. 2 red Wheat is secre deine ats uo a 1.46144 @1. 4674 
No. 2 spring wheat... .. — — 
No. 2 mixed corn........ uO 74 “71 = 1714 
No. 2 mixed oats........ BAe 3S 4316 
RG. si Crintaivocweneiives ssi 75 77 @1.07 
ae flour. . 3.65, o:. +95 5.90 @6,00 
Corn meal 4.25 @4. 3.50 @4.00 
COTTON. 


The receipts of cotton at the ports tor the week 
were 49,034 bales, against 28,630 bales last weck 
and 91,599 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. The receipts for the week at the twenty-four 
interior towns usually reported were 16,853 bales, 
against 9,018 bales last week and 50,912 bales same 
week last year. ‘The shipments for the week were 
13,368 bales. 

The New York cotton market has been lower, 
the price of spot cotton having declined to 12%c. 
Futures have declined an average of 9 points for 
near months. Following are the closing quotations 
for uplands at New York Friday evening, with a 
comparison for same date last year : 







Friday. Last year. 
MORGINATY soos. sun a cateininicieie ine ielniep ivy 10 5-16c 8 11-16c. 
Strict ‘ordinary. Ae Aegon a0 a0 1034 9, 5-16 
Good ordinary. . II 9-16 104% 
Low middling 1258 II ar 
Middling...... 12 11-16 12% 
Good middling 13 1-16 1244 
Middling fair. . 13 13-16 13% 
F 149-16 14\ 





Following were the =p ema prices of futures in 
New York Friday: 


This week. Last week. Last year. 





Sentenmber soc isses sie ssnelen's tele 12.36¢ 12.45¢. 11.67¢. 
October .... See Aen 4. 11.61 
November 11.51 11.63 11.62 
December 11.50 11.62 11.74 
anuary.. 11.55 11.70 Il. 
Ke bruary 10 rb 12. e 
March 5 7 i g2 12,18 





The New York market for futures closed quiet and 
steady. 





COTTON WEATHER REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: Weather all that could be 
desired. Crop doing well, but we must ‘have a late 
fall. P 





‘badly, and the company are theréf 
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From Charlotte, N. C.: Heavy rain on the roth, 
but since then clear and excellent weather for cotton. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Days warn, nights 
cool. Cotton weed growing finely and fruiting 
well, but opening slowty. 

From Charleston, S. C.: Weather fair and ap- 
parently settled. Favorable for cotton at present. 

From Eufala, Ala.: The last four days very fine 
for cotton. ; 

From Opeleka, 
since last report. 
can’t yet estimate extent. 
warm. 

From Helena, Ark. : 


Ala.: Heavy rains and. storms 
Crops damaged seriously, but 
Weather now clear and 


Cotton 
, except where it is very rank. Picking. will 


Weather favorable. 


opening 
be general before the 20th. Receipts of new cotton 
2 bales. 


From Van Buren, Ark.: Weather warm, and 
favorable for cotton. Picking has now commenced 
in earnest. - : 

From Savannah, Ga.: The storm. of last Saturday 
and Sunday did some damage to the growing cotton 
crop, but will hardly exceed seven per cent. along its 
course, although extravagant rumors of loss were 
circulated. 

From La Grange, Ga.: Have had a very severe 
storm of wind and rain, from which the cotton crop 
is supposed to be badly damaged. 

From Perry, Ga.: The cotton crop was damaged 
at least 10 per cent. by the recent rains and Satur- 
day night's storm. The weed has been injured _ 
considerably. 

From Rome, Ga.: Weather very fine, and will do 
good to the cotton. 

From Memphis, Tenn. : The weather for three or 
four days has been favorable for growing crops, and 
renewed confidence is felt in the future. 

From Nashville, Tenn. : The weather for the past 
few days was all that could be desired. 

From Murfreesboro, Tenn.» The weather for cot- 
ton is just as fine as could be desired. 

From Sardis, Miss.: Weather very fine. Cotton 
doing well, with few worms in some sections. 
Opening well. 

From New Orleans, La.: The weather for the 
past week has been favorable for maturing and 
harvesting the crops. Cotton picking is progressing, 
and the outlook promising, ; 

Trrom Austin, Tex.: Weather clear. Cotton 
prospects more favorable. Late rains have dapiaged 
crop much less than first reported. 

From Dallas, Tex.: The weather for the past 
week has been fine throughout the northern _and 
central parts of the state. Cotton is maturing 
rapidly and picking has fairly commenced. Worms 
are reported in some localities, but doing no 
material damage. A full crop is assured if the 
weather continues favorable. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Weather past week dry 4 
and the days warm, which is good for cotton. i 

From Houston, Tex.: The weather is warm and 
fair, and very favorable for gathering the cotton 
crop. 

From San Antonio, Tex.: No rain during the 
past week. Boll worms in some districts, but RO 
fear of serious Camas are entertained. 

From Waco, Tex.: The weather for the past 
week has been head to the cotton crop, which is 
coming in slowly, owing mainly to its rank growth 
which makes it slow in maturing. River bottoms 
will yield fully a bale to the acre, and upland prairie — 
three-fourths bale per acre; the average is one-third — 
more than in 1881. 
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WOOL. ai} 
There has been a good steady trade in wool at — 
Boston and Philadelphia during the past week, but 
the New York market has continued rather quiet, 
owing, mainly, to the lack of attractive assortments. 
The sales in Philadelphia have exceeded any pre- 
vious week this season. The movement is generally 
accomplished quietly, and there is no tendency to 
speculation in any class of stock. 


IRON. 

Freights on pig iron from Glasgow to New ¥en 
took an unexpected turn upward at the close of the 
week, the advance being from 75. 6d. to 108. rad. 
per ton. This caused prices for Scotch pig at New 
York to rise, and current quotations for those brands 
are, therefore, several degrees higher than New 
York and Philadelphia would-be buyers, who have 
been waiting for the opposite action in freights, 
want to see them. ‘The price for Coltness at New 
York, for immediate delivery, is now $27.25 per-ton, 
against $26@$26.50 per ton when last reported. 
Summerlee is up to $26@$26.s0, and other brands | 
have advanced correspondingly. Private “edble 
advices from the Coltness Pig Tron- Company, 
Glasgow, state that their furnaces are workin 
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-coals—cutting being in less preferable varieties. 
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withdraw their iron from the market for three weeks. 
The market for pig iron at Glasgow is cabled firm. 
American No. 1 pig iron is very firmly held at 
$26.5s0@$27; No. 2, $24@$25. The demand is 
fair only. It is believed that American furnaces are 
short of stocks of choice No.1 pigiron. Present 
output is largely going to fill old contracts. New 
orders are not being extensively filled for early 
delivery. 

_ There is not much that is new to report concern- 
ing the manufactured iron market. The only 
special activity reported is for tank, and to a lesser 
extent for plate iron. Some moderately large orders 
for steel rails have lately been placed, but in bar 
and structural iron, steel blooms and other varie- 
ties, the market is dull, but firm at current prices. 
Mills at points in the west are enjoying a better 
business than they otherwise would, owing to the 
enforced idleness ot the Pittsburgh and other 
works. The industrial outlook in the iron trade has 
taken a definite perspective at last. This was caused 
by the determination of the finishers to be allowed 
to go to work whether the puddlers—for whoin the 


strike was inaugurated—were ready to do likewise 


ornot. So firm are the finishers that the puddlers 
officially proposed to the manufacturers to accept 
$5.75 per ton for boiling iron, instead of $6, and as 
compared with $5.50, which they were formerly 
paid. This offer was to be left open for the con- 
sideration of manufacturers ten days, or until 


September 24. The finishers declare they will re- 
turn to work by that date in any event. 


This situ- 
ation apparently limits the great iron strike to the 
period designated, tor the puddlers could hardly 
hold out unaided. 


IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Demand has_ been 
cautious this week. Buyers are awaiting the 
termination of the western strike, now believed to 
be very near at hand. Stocks are very low, and 
consumption requirements increasing, but pur- 
chases are delayed as much as possible in the 
hope that resumption of western mills will make an 
easier market. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: A meeting of the iron 
finishers was held Wednesday, and it was resolved 
that a proposition be made to the manufacturers to 
effect a settlement of the strike, and the puddlers 
were requested to codperate with them. A pud- 
dlers’ meeting was held Thursday, and resulted in 
a proposition to the manufacturers to compromise 
and resume work at 85.75, and the manufacturers 
are given ten days to consider the same. Judging 
from the hitherto expressed determination of the 
manufacturers not to advance the scale, it is doubt- 
ful if the proposition is accepted. There is much 
dissatisfaction among the finishers, and if the propo- 
sition is not accepted it is likely they will go to work 
and allow the boilers to continue the struggle. The 
supply of muck iron on hand is not large, but some 
mills have enough to last several months should the 
finishers return to the rolls. Our Wheeling corre- 
spondent writes: ‘'No one can foretell when the 
strike here will end. The finishers may go to work 
before a great while, but the boilers will likely hold 
out for some time thereafter. All the mill-owners in 
this vicinity are determined to continue indefinitely 
their resistance to the demands of the Amalgamated 
Association.” 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Iron stocks are light, 
prices are higher, and manufactured iron in small 
stocks have advanced. Stoves are in such active 
demand that founders are behind on orders. 

From Cleveland, Ohio; The iron market is less 
active than a week ago, its general condition being 
about as throughout the summer. 

From Detroit, Mich.: ron manufacturers ex- 
periencing brisk trade, and outlook favorable. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The American pig iron 
market is steady under a good demand for foundry 
purposes. Scotch is inactive, with price favoring 
buyers. Little is doing in manufactured iron. 





COAL. 

Nothing has been developed during the week re- 
specting a further restriction of the output of anthra- 
cite during September, and it may be concluded 
that no such action is at present contemplated. The 
six days’ curtailment of production made a. visible 
change in the stocks at principal centers and at 
shipping points. The course of the market has pre- 
sented no material changes during the week. Coal 
is going off in a fairly satisfactory manner, though 
without the rush which was anticipated a month 
ago. Better and full prices are received. This is 
especially the case with dealers in strictly first grade 


The best business apparently is still confined to the 
west. No changes in lake or east-bound coasting 
freights are reported. In the bituminous coal 










regions all the miners desired by the companies are 
obtained without trouble, and the production there 
is being vigorously pushed. The total quantity of 
anthracite mined this year, to September 2, was 
18,359,837 tons, against 17,752,931 tons during a 
like period in 1881, an increase of 606,906 tons. 
The total of bituminous was 2,787,709 tons, against 
3,261,929 tons in 1881, a decrease of 474,220 tons. 
An increase in tolls on coal to the seaboard is looked 
for October tr. 


PETROLEUM. 

The signs of a bull market which appeared one 
week ago last Wednesday have proved of much 
more import than was at first supposed. On the 
day referred to united pipe line certificate buyers 
gathered courage from telegrams received stating 
that a number of heavy producing wells in the 
Cherry Grove district had run themselves out. 
They bought heavily, running quotations up 2%c., 
or from 55%c. to 58%c. On the preceding Saturday 
the market was down to 53%c., so that the improve- 
ment made in three days’ time warranted the belict 
that there was something in it. Thursday of last 
week developed nothing startling, but Friday 
brought confirmation to the rumors that the Cran- 
berry well, near Oil City, had died a natural death, 
and the decidedly fruitful information that Cherry 
Grove wells had failed to respond to glycerine or the 
torpedo, blandishments ordinarily successful in coax- 
ing oil to the surface. On that day pipe line cer- 
tificates advanced to 593éc. at the close, 6oc. having 
been touched. Refined oil likewise felt the effect of 
the new atmosphere, and quotations were made at 
6%c. and 7%c. at New York (a correction of figures 
given on the 8th inst.) There was a slight reaction 
in prices of certificates on Saturday last, no further 
newscoming to hand. Opening at59%c., the closing 
quotation was 57%c. The demand for refined at 
the close of last week was light, the price to the 
home trade being gc. Cases, plain were held at93c., 
crude in barrels at 6% @6%c., and naphtha, in 
which there was but a moderate business, 6c. 
Beginning on Tuesday morning, the speculative 
market entered an era of considerable excitement, 
which has continued during the week. Transac- 
tions on the New York and Pennsylvania petroleum 
exchanges, particularly that at Oil City, have been 
enormous and the bulls have routed their opponents 
at all points. The market opened at 62c., advanced 
to 63%c., and closed at 63c. On Wednesday this 
tendency continued, and refined was marked up to 
74% @7c. at New York, with fractionally smaller 
figures at Philadelphia and Baltimore, although the 
demand for the same was not appreciably better. 
On Thursday crude certificates opened at 6334c., and 
closed with an advance of 3%c., at.67%c., the high- 
est since May. To this time no further change in 
the tone of the market or prices of refined oil, 
naphtha, case oil, or crude in barrels, had been 
recorded. 

Yesterday proved the reddest of red-letter days 
for the petroleum exchanges of the country. The 
bulls were of course in possession of the market, 
and prices advanced rapidly. Excitement naturally 
ran high. At Oil City 7,000,000 barrels of oil had 
been sold by noon. ‘Tuesday last witnessed the 
heaviest aggregate of transactions at all exchanges 
ever recorded to that date, but yesterday’s exceeded 
them, and placed Friday, September 15, in advance 
of all other big days rendered conspicuous in that 
manner since the beginning of speculation in petro- 
leum. ‘The price of crude certificates ran up to 
70%c. in New York yesterday morning, closing at 
noon at 69%c. The cause of the day's spurt was 
the information received by wire that six 1,000-barrel 
wells on lot 658 of the Cherry Grove region had run 
dry. In the afternoon heavy trading was again 
indulged in, and prices closed at 683¢c., a gain of 
gic. since last Friday. Refined advanced in sym- 
pathy to 7%c. for 110° test, and 7%c. for able test. 

The total exports of petroleum from the United 
States for the week ending September 9 amounted 
to 9,444,752 gallons, crude equivalent. The total 
from January 1 to September 9 was 442,705,933 
gallons, against 402,293,455 gallons during a like 
period in 188r. This leaves an excess of exports of 
petroleum during 1882 of 40,410,478 gallons, against 
an excess of over 75,000,000 gallons in July last. 
The falling off in shipments abroad during the week 
ended September 9, as indicated by tne above 
figures, was very marked. 

The fluctuations in the values of crude certificates 
during the year have been remarkable. On 
January 1 ‘‘dollar oil’’ was soon to be recorded, 
and ‘‘everybody”’ was holding fora rise. On Feb- 
ruary 25 the decline began, influenced by the Cherry 
Grove discovery. The price of certificates fell from 
83%c. on February 25 to 75c. on April 29, to 63¢c. 
on May 27, to 57%c. on June 3, to 52%c, on June 
17, and, after steadying there for a short time, 











dropped to 49%c., July 6. Then a reaction set in, 
and prices rose to 62%c. by July 29, from which 
they, gradually receded again. As_ previously 
shown, after grovelling among the lower fifties 
until September 2, they, on September 6, began a 
steady rise once more, closing last evening as given 
above. Every dog has his day, and so do bulls and 
bears. Vide the course of oil since February 25. 





DRY GOODS. 

In the New York dry goods market business has 
been of fair proportions with first hands, the re- 
quest being confined largely to dress goods, 
Foreign commission houses still report a large and 
brisk business for the week, sales being of a mis- 
cellaneous character, with a strong request for 
dress goods, silks and velvets. 

With jobbing houses the active business of the 
past few weeks maintains good proportions, and as 
the request by retailers is legitimate and not specu- 
lative, confidence is expressed by credit depart- 
ments as to future collections and the final result of 
the season's business. 

The importations of dry goods at this port and 
the amount marketed for the past week are as fol- 
lows: 


No. of packages. Value 
Total imports of dry goods for past week... 8,108 $3,169,658 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PASE WEEK sai coi ceines cieialvinaciennd Mule ae’ «2 9,802 3,244,472 


This shows an increase of $263,000 on last week's 
marketings, and of $420,000 on the week previous. 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods trade has 
been good, though not so large as for the previous 
week's, which, however, was expected. The demand 
for woolen goods continues to be large, and the 
vital question appears to be how to fill the orders 
received. The outlook for dry goods and its kindred 
trades is most encouraging. Collections are re- 
ported good, though merchants at present are 
giving more attention to selling than collecting. 

From Providence, R. /.: The print cloth market 
is steady; 64s are quoted at 3%, less half of 1 per 
cent., and 56x6o0s at 34%. “There are about 265,000 
pieces on hand. 

From Syracuse, N. Y.: The movement in dry 
goods continues good; the trade report increas- 
ing sales, and have every indication that it will 
continue to improve during the next two months. 
Every dealer in this locality is very busy making 
preparations for the fall orders, which are expected 
to be unusually heavy, and filling those now coming 
in. Collections are reported good, and everything 
in this line satisfactory. 

From Troy, N. Y.: Wholesale dry goods and 
notion trade has been quite up to the usual figure 
the past week. Collections are reported good. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.; There is more activity 
in jobbing branches. Personal selections are more 
frequent, and mail orders continue liberal. De- 
mand is running on high grades of both cotton and 
woolen textures, to the neglect of shoddy and trashy 
stuffs. Leading houses are 15 to 30 per cent. ahead 
of last year in the volume of sales to date, and the 
outlook for a steady, healthy fall trade was never 
more encouraging. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues very fair, and prospects for fall business are 
good. Dealers are buying with confidence to sup- 
ply wants. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Dry goods are in active 
demand here since last week, at profitable figures ; 
quite a number of buyers here inspecting stocks, 
and houses busy. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: Dry goods are in about 
the usual September demand, and trade for the 
month thus far is satisfactory. 

From Columbus, Ohio: The change in dry goods 
from last week is reported slight, but a little quieter, 
if anything, though dealers report some large orders 
coming in. Prices are quoted firm and collections 
very fair. 

From Indianapolis and Evansville, Ind.; The dry 
goods trade is good, with expectations of an in- 
creasing trade. Evansville reports merchants in 
fine spirits and trade largely in excess of former 
years. Country merchants are stocking up freely, 
their stocks being very light. The dry goods trade 
is very satisfactory indeed. 

From Peoria, Ill. : In dry goods there is consider- 
able activity and healthy feeling. 

From Detroit, Mich.: The dry goods trade is 
active, with heavy sales in assortments. Light wool 
dress goods and prints are freely called for. Interior 
dealers stocking up liberally, but not excessively. 

From Loussville, Ky.: The dry goods, notions and 
millinery lines report an excellent trade in progress, 
with fine prospects for its continuance through the 
season. The season opened early, and gains brisk- 
ness and volume as it advances. Buyers are giving 








conservative orders, and prudence and soundness 
are evident features of the trade movement. 

From St. Joseph, Mo.: The dry goods trade for 
the first half of September is heavier than the same 
period last year. Buyers seem inclined not to an- 
ticipate, so that the movement on woolen goods 
has not really commenced. Bills are mostly small 
to supply present wants. Considering the volume 
of present trade this is thought to indicate a health- 
ful condition. Collections are only medium, and 
not generally satisfactory. 

From Kansas City, Mo.: Dry goods are now mov- 
ing freely. Large sales are reported for the week, 
and the season so far is considerably ahead of last 
year. Collections are coming in promptly. 

From Burlington, Iowa: Principal distributing 
points in Iowa again report the dry goods trade 
very satisfactory, the inquiry covering a general 
line. 

From St. Paul, Minn.; In dry goods there has 
been noticeable caution in buying stocks for the 
past week; the tendency is to await winter indica- 
tions, buying meantime for current wants. A con- 
tinuance of this feeling will make late trade very 
large and hurry it with a rush, but will not affect the 
final volume. 

From Minneapolis, Minn.; Business in dry goods 
is.still reported good, promising a satisfactory trade 
to the end of the season. 

From Omaha, Ned.:; The dry goods trade has not 
experienced any change, and sales hold up to ex- 
pectation. 

From San Francisco, Cal.; The dry goods situ- 
ation continues strong, with demand at the full. 
The Portland, Oregon, dry goods market is reported 
fairly active. Interior merchants there purchased 
largely at San Francisco during the summer. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods market 
continues brisk, and at some of the jobbing houses it 
has been found necessary to increase their force of 
salesmen. Orders are coming in from the south 
freely, and an advance in prices is anticipated. It is 
expected that the increase of business in this branch 
alone this month over last September will be at least 
15 percent. The prospects for the continuance of 
this state of business are very flattering. Collections 
are reported satisfactory. 

From Richmond, Va.: The dry goods trade is very 
good, and some jobbers report that they are doing 
as much as their capital will justify. 
better than in the spring. 

From Wheeling, W. Va.: The dry goods busi- 
ness is keeping up splendidly. The leading houses 
report sales a month ahead of this time last year, 
and gaining every week. ‘The prospects are quite 
encouraging. 

From Wilmington, N. 
active demand for prints. 

From Savannah, Ga.; Orders for dry goods are 
coming in freely, and the volume of sales are in ex- 
cess of last week. 

From New Ovleans, La.: The demand for dry 
goods is well sustained. 

I'rom Galveston, Tex.: Dry goods jobbing con- 
tinues brisk for the season, but not quite so heavy-as 
last week. 

From Houston, Tex.: The dry goods market con- 


Sales are much 


C.. Jobbing trade firm ; 


tinues active. + 

From San Antonio, Tex.: The dry 
other trades are active. 

From Waco, Tex.: The wholesale 
trade is looking up, and thus far the 
nearly reached the sales of September, 1881. 
lections are late, owing to the cotton 
backward. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: The dry goods jobbers 
report business increasing, and in excess of last year 
at this date. 

From Nashville, Tenn.: goods 
trade is very active, and orders are coming in freely 
from all sections tributary to this market. 


goods and 


dry goods 
sales have 
Col- 
crop being 


Wholesale dry 





SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
chandise : 

EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me.: Bank discounts firm at6@6% 
per cent.; general trade 25 to 30 per cent. ahead 
same month last year. Collections are easy and 
losses small. Crops good excepting two counties. 
The sweet corn crop is a fair average. Tumber is 
in good local demand; fish scarce and prices 


buoyant. Manufactories busy and all available 


mechanics profitably employed. 
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From Boston, Mass.: The activity in boots and 
shoes continues. The buyers in town are not 
numerous, but the liberal orders left by those who 
have returned home keep all busy. Duplicate orders 
are numerous. The brogan trade is spoken of as 
being quite unprecedented, some of the principal 
manufacturers haying orders ahead into October, 
In this line prices have advanced Toc. a pair. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.; The fall trade is pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily in most departments, and 
promises further improvement during the last half 
of the month. Values as a rule are well supported 
on manufactured goods and leading supply staples. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.; Leading grocery jobbers 
say that business is equal to the same period last 
year, and in view of the strike express surprise. 
While business in all departments is not all that 
could be desired, the termination of the labor diffi- 
culty will have a tendency to quicken trade in all 
branches. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Business active among 
jobbers in most lines. The produce trade is quiet, 
with rather an improvement in dried fruits. Flour 
without animation or change. Wheat dull, large 
receipts and weaker prices. Corn heavy and pro- 
visions dull, Cotton in light demand, small receipts 
and firm prices. Whisky active and steadier. 
Groceries in good demand. Tobacco lower, with 
light offerings of higher grades. In financial circles 
an easy feeling prevails. The Clearing-house 
reports increased volume of business. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: General business is pro- 
gressing as satisfactorily as was anticipated, though 
no extraordinary volume is looked for throughout 
the balance of the season. Thus far its tone is 
healthy. Building progresses with considerable 
life, and lumber is active at advanced prices. Manu- 
facturers are generally well supplied with orders. 
Mercantile collections are reasonably good. The 
weather is seasonable, and favorable both for trade 
and outside operations. 





From Columbus, Ohio: Trade in general is not 
thought to be quite so active as last week, but 
prospects seem good, and all are confident of a 
healthy fall business. Buggy manufacturers are 
now busy. 





From Toledo, Ohio: Jobbers in all lines report a 
satisfactory trade. Farmers are in good spirits, and 
buy freely, besides paying off old debts. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Business in all lines is 
quite good, and merchants find trade satisfactory. 
The prices of wheat and provisions have been 
declining. Butter and eggs are higher, with an 
upward tendency. The fall trade is not rushing, 
but a general well-balanced average, with im- 
proved prospects. 


From Evansville, Ind.; Business in all branches 
of tradeis good. ‘The fall sales in groceries, boots 
and shoes and dry goods are estimated largely in 
excess of last year. Fall crops promise well, except 
tobacco, which is medium. 





From Peoria, fil.: Merchants are looking for- 
ward to a heavy retail trade during the State Fair, 
commencing September 25. 





From Detroit, Mich. : Collectively, trade here is 
unusually good, and compares well with last year. 
Collections all around are not as good as could be 
desired, but are improving. The crop movement is 
still slow. Farmers are engaged at seeding. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The industrial parade was 
an unqualified success, bringing over 100,000 visitors 
to the city and producing a rush of trade in all de- 
partments. Retailers have had a thriving patronage, 
while the jobbers in many lines were too crowded to 
give the requisite attention to all the buyers. The 
number of merchants still in the city is very large, 
and the sales so far this fall are unusually heavy and 
gratifying. Manufactories of southern implements 
and stoves, mantels, and nearly all branches of iron, 
are full of orders. Planing mills are behind the de- 
mand. The weather is dry and favorable for matur- 
ing late crops. Corn is now considered safe from 
frost, and is the largest crop produced in years, and 
of fine quality. 


From St. Louis, Mo.:; Grain market demoralized. 
Receipts heavy and shipments light, without special 
reason for the change. Demand for horses and 
mules decreasing. Jobbing trade generally good. 








From St. Foseph, Mo. : General trade is brisk and 


jobbers are busy. The prospects are regarded gen- 
erally very good for the fall trade. New wheat is 
coming in slowly, and grain men are complaining of 
the small amount offering. The weather for the 
past ten days has been hot and dry, and is drying 
up grass rapidly. Stock men say they will have to 
feed soon unless it rains. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: General trade very good, 
notwithstanding continued hot and dry weather, 
which in some sections is injuring corn, Only 
danger now apprehended is that this section will be 
overstocked with goods. Country merchants are 
buying liberally, anticipating heavy fall and winter 
business. Country full of salesmen from every 
quarter seeking trade. Conservative dealers are not 
inclined to push sales at this stage of season, and are 
shy of customers disposed to buy too freely on credit. 





from Burlington, fowa: All lines of trade show a 
considerable activity, The demand for goods is gen- 
eral and healthy. Collections are fair. Weather 
fine. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: The condition of trade 
is very fair in all lines, and quite up to expectations. 
A slight falling off in collections is noticed. The 
weather has been warm and very favorable to matur- 
ing corn. With another week as favorable the 
cereal will be beyond danger. 





From St. Paul, Minn.: Collections have slightly 
improved, but want more circulation of money from 
wheat to make them brisk. They can now be con- 
sidered only fair. Bank balances are being reduced. 
The indications point to liberal receipts of wheat at 
country elevators on the various roads. Bank dis- 
counts are in steady demand. Some country banks 
are sending in re-discounts. Many farmers are 
dissatisfied with the present price of wheat, and 
will hold for an improvement. This would loek up 
wheat in country elevators, compelling them to make 
advances for which they would lean on country 
bankers who, in turn, would rely on city institutions. 
A conclusion is forced that money will not be 
superabundant through the fall and winter unless 
prices are such as to induce farmers to sell freely. 
General trade was never so large at this season. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: Lumber mills are run- 
ning to full capacity, with the market active and 
firm. An increased movement in boots and shoes 
isnoted. The grocery and hardware trade is larger 
than in any former year, and in all lines an unpre- 
cedently large fall trade is assured. Loans are in 
active demand with moderate supply. 





From Omaha, Neb.: The state fair is being held 
here this week. The retail trade in all lines has 
been good, and a large number of country merchants 
are also in town, so that jobbers report a number of 
store sales. Prices remain unchanged, and collec- 
tions are improved. 


CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: General business for 
the week has been up to a fair average. Wheat is 
firmer, with higher rates, and a consequent decline 
in ocean freights. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The volume of business 
the past week was comparatively small, owing to 
local festivities which lasted three days. Many 
strangers were in the city, and retail dealers gener- 
ally were benefited to some extent. Jobbers in 
millinery, boots and shoes, and a few other trades 
also did well, and some houses in these lines report 
their orders far ahead. Little speculating was done 
in either grain or stocks. A good demand exists 
for southern wheat, prices of which rule firm, and 
western is steady for spot and lower for futures. 





From Richmond, Va.: General business continues 
good. Merchants are coming in and are buying 
freely. Manufacturing industries quite active, with 
good supply of orders on hand. 





From Norfolk, Va.: 
business outlook. 


No change in the general 
All departments seem to be gen- 
erally active. The fall business promises good 
results. All the mills and manufacturing depart- 
ments are running on full time. Collections fair. 
Health of the city good. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits turpentine 
lower. Rosin, tar and crude turpentine quiet and 
steady. Provisions and grain easier. Freights, 


foreign tonnage, scarce; domestic, quiet. 





From Savannah, Ga. ; General trade has continued 
good for the past week, and all lines fairly active. 
Rice is fast ripening in the field, and many squares 


have been cut and forwarded to’ mill. The storm” 


did not interfere with proper harvesting. The grains 
are full, and quality seems unusually good. 





From New Orleans, La. ; General trade is good, 
but business in the Stock Exchange is dull. 





From Austin, Tex.: 
in the jobbing trade, 


There is little or no change 
Collections are fair. 





From Dallas, Tex.: Dry goods, groceries, and all 
branches of wholesale trade increasing, and a feel- 
ing of confidence generally expressed. 





From Houston, Tex.: All classes of goods are 
moving freely. 





From Waco, Tex.: Loanable capital is scarce, 
with fears that there will be a deficiency sufficient to 
retard the movement of the cotton crop. Bread- 
stufts and staple groceries are in great demand, at 
good prices. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in general only 
fair the past week, Large shipments of bagging 
and ties are noted. 


From Nashville, Tenn.: Jobbing trade for the 
week has been very good, with a marked increase 
in some lines. Provisions continue steady ; country 
produce steady and in good demand. Flour is in 
good demand and steady. Wheat firm and in good 
local demand. Corn dull and prices nominal. 
Cattle receipts somewhat lighter than last week, 
the supply of the better grades not being equal to 
the demand. 





LATE MAILS, 

From Halifax, N. S.: Under date of September 
12 we have the following: The wholesale trade of 
Halifax was quiet during the past month of August, 
though on the whole it will compare favorably with 
the corresponding month of last year. The country 
has also been comparatively quiet; farmers and 
others occupied in haying. Prospects for the forth- 
coming fall trade are reasonably good. Business 
opened late and will close late. 





MERCANTILE FAILGORES 


There were 139 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 18 more than the pre- 
ceding week, and 51 more than the corresponding week last 
year. The middle states had 42, an increase of 14; New Eng- 
land states 14, a decrease of 5; southern states 18, an increase 
of 7; western states 43, a decrease of 3; California and the 
territories 22, an increase of 5. Canada 22, an increase of 8. 
The most important failure was that of The Richmond Banking 
and Insurance Company. The decline in provisions caused 
three small failures in this city, In the principal trades they 
were as follows: Grocers 20; liquors 20; general traders 15 ; 
manufacturers 14; shoes 8; hardware 7; produce and pro- 
visions 6; dry goods 6; fancy goods 5; clothing 5; hats 4; 
drugs 4; furniture 3; butchers 3; tobacco and cigars 3; gents’ 
furnishing goods 2; confectioners 2; jewelry 1. 


ARKANSAS. 
MONTICELLO,—A, Bluthenthal, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $32,000 ; nominal assets $29,000. He started about 


two years ago. 
CALIFORNIA. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Hulme Brothers, shoes, offer to com- 
promise at 25 cents. 

BLOCKSBURG.—Thompson & Grady, saloon, who were 
recently attached, owe about $2,000; actual assets about $500. 
Mr. Thompson died several months ago, but the business has 
been carried on by Mr. Grady. 

COLFAX.—L. Lobner, dry goods, has been attached through 
the San Francisco Board of Trade. 

DUTCH FLAT.—Hans Anderson, saloon, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. 

GRASS VALLEY.—J. A, Brown, restaurant, has been at- 
tached by several creditors. Liabilities $1,000; no assets. 

JACKSON .—The liabilities of R. Caminette, fruit, are about 
$2,009 ; no assets. 

NORTH BLOOMFIELD.—C. H. Apple, blacksmith, who 
recently left town, owes $1,500; no assets. 

QUINCY,—J. M. Chapman, general store, who recently went 
into insolvency, owes $7,000; actual assets about $3,500. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Bigg & Ferguson, laundry, have filed a 
petition in insolvency, Liabilities $12,532; nominal assets 
$11,000; real assets small. 

SAN FRANCISCO,.—John D. Coughlin, butcher, has filed a 
petition in insolvency, Liabilities $12,057, no assets. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—M. Jacobs & Son, shirt manufacturers, 
have filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $32,000 ; assets 
$12,000, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—F, Maklem, restaurant, has been at- 
tached for $299. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—J. C. Murphy, grocer, who was recently 
attached, owes $500; assets very small. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Charles Saltman, butcher, has filed a’ 
petition in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Sam Wo Lung & Co., shoe factory, 
have been attached for $262, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Teubner & Hoffman, showcase manu- 
facturers, have filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $1,938 ; 
assets $550. 

SAN LEANDRO,—F. S. Dickinson, drugs, has filed a peti- 


tion in insolvency. 
COLORADO. 


GARFIELD.—E, G. Bettis, general store, has iailed. 
LEADVILLE.—Thorne & Schaeter, cigars, have assigned. 


| the case pa Crossley & Co., dye works, 



















































Liabilities $10,196; assets about $3,000. They bees in Maye 
1879. . 
LEADVILLE,—Winter & Pfeiffer, grocers, ane failed. 
MAYSVILLE.—J. H. Kellogg, general store, is trying to 
compromise with his creditors. ; 
CONNECTICUT. a 
NEW HAVEN.—H. C. Payne, saloon, has a to. 
William P, Niles. 
NEW LONDON.—H, D. Stanton, boots and shod oak 


assigned. 
GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA.—The liabilities of George S. Fish oll grocer, ; 
who was recently reported to have failed, are about $1,000; 


nominal assets $800. + 
ILLINOIS: > 
BLOOMINGTON.—Thomas J. Cox, miller, has sold or — 
mortgaged all his property, and is regarded as insolvent. His 
liabilities are currently reported at $9g0,oco. He owned the 
Eagle and Union mills, and had been in business many years, 
succeeding T. J, Cox & Co. in 1879. 
CHICAGO.—Reed, Lash & Co., commission grain, have 
suspended on account of the decline in grain, but propose to 
pay in full. 
CUBA.—Duncan & Co., grocers, have been closed by the 


sheriff. 

INDIANA. 
GREENFIELD.—John E. Moore, planing mill, hae failed, 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Morris & Jones, wholesale queensware, 

have failed, and sold out to their fathers, who will continue the 
business. The latter were creditors for $2,000 and endorsers for 
$22,000, and they took the stock $10,000 and outstandings 
$15,0c0 to secure themselves. Their trade liabilities are $5,000, 

and no assets. 

MICHIGAN CITY.—C. Bauman, boots and shoes, who 
recently sold out, has been attached for $2,500. Seren: 
$3,000 ; actual assets about $2,000 

IOWA. 

ATLANTIC.—D. McGrew, grocer, has failed. ; 

ATLANTIC.—George M. Needles, blacksmith, has given a 
chattel mortgage for $7,017, and is reported to have failed. 

BETHLEHEM.—Frederick Crathorne, general store, has 
failed, and it is thought he will pay nothing beyond the mort- 
gage of about $2,200. , 

BURLINGTON, —Carl Eggers & Co.,. commmninataal butter and 
eggs, who recently failed, owe about $1,000, of which there is 
secured by attachment $900—about the value of the aoe 
assets. 

CORYDON,.—Ira W. White, hardware, has assigned to 
John Darragh, who is closing up the business. It is thought he ~ 
will pay about 60 cents. Liabilities $7,200, of which $1,400 is 
preferred ; assets $6,500. 1 

CORYDON.—S. S. Wright, Jr., clothing, has failed, and it is _ 
thought nothing will be realized by the creditors. Liabilities 
$4,000 ; no assets, 

GRAND MOUND.—Vogt & Meyer, hastiestal hase ‘bea > 
closed by the sheriff on attachment for $1,166. ‘They previously — 
gave a chattel mortgage to Baldwin Brothers for $383. iéabeis 
ties $1,600. 

MONTEZUMA. —J. H. Tilton, general store, has failed —_ 
been attached. 4 

OTTUMWA.—Peters & Lumpley, boots and shoes, ee 
been foreclosed on a chattel mortgage. Liab $1,000; 
actual assets about soo. 

STRATFORD.—J. W. Near, drugs, who more failed, owes 
about $2,000; actual assets about $700. 

WATERLOO.—Neiffer & Co. .»gestaurant and confectionery, 
have been attached for $447. 

WEST UNION.—F. A. Sheldon, Jr., general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. He previously gave ten chattel ‘mort- 
gages, aggregating $21,354, the largest being to Joseph Hobson — 
$10,000, Jane Smith $4,000, Elsie W. Sheldon $2,000, Jackson & 
Hughes $1,530. Liabilities about $26,000; nominal assets” 
$20,000. 

WILTON.—Mrs. H. C. Osborn, millinery, has sold out and 
been attached, ree 


KANSAS. 
WYANDOTTE.—C, F. Solomon, gents’ furnishing goods, 
has been closed under a chattel mortgage. His assets are esti- . 


mated at $5,000 
KENTUCKY. 
GUTHRIE.—Miller & Russell, general store, have assigned. 
LOUISVILLE.—George Cohen, clothing and gents’ forniiey 
ing goods, has been attached. 
LOUISVILLE.—Michael Shelley, grocer and saloon, has — 
been attached. . 
MILLERSBURG.—C, I. Roden, restaurant, has been [ 
by the sheriff, s4 
OWENSBORO’.—\. Levy, general store, offers to comp 
mise at 50 cents, secured notes, at two, four and six mont 
and most of his creditors have accepted. 
STEWARTSVILLE.—J. H. Ambler, general store, has s 
out and assigned, } 
WILLIAMSTOWN.—W. T. Clark, general store, has a 
signed, and the prospect for creditors is reported to be poor. — 
MAINE. 
LEWISTON,—Sykes & Home, clothing, who recently fai 
offer 45 cents, which will probably be accepted. ’ 
NORTH ANSON.—Henry T. Jones, harness, has had his 
real estate attached for $2,000, 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE,—Snow & Haas, hats, have assigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS. : 

BOSTON.—P. J. Easton & Co., wholesale tobacco, have 
failed. On August 25 they gave a chattel mortgage for $1,000 to _ 
Frank O. Squire. The firm were the agents for Crouse & Co., 
of Reading, Pa, 

BOSTON.—William Mitchell, peddlar, has failed, and 
Settle in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Mrs. S. A. Murphy, fancy and dry goods, has 
failed. Liabilities $800; assets, stock, $400. Creditors hav e 
petitioned her into insolvency. 

BOSTON.—Parker, Durfee & Co., pickles, sauces, etc., ha 
suspended. The partners have disagreed, and this is thoug 
to have had some effect in causing the suspension. They suc 
ceeded Sanborn, Parker & Co, in January, They had $4,80 
invested in a factory in Westchester county, N. Y., and recently 
mortgaged machinery, etc., for $4,000. 

BOSTON.—William J. Phillips, cigar manufacturer, 
failed and will settle in insolvency. 4 

BOSTON.—The liabilities of The Charlestown Che 
Company are about $1,275; assets merely nominal. — 
Abrahams has individual debts of $1,160 and no assets, _ 

CHICOPEE,.—A warrant of insohienes has been ineyed 2 
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HYDE PARK.—Howard Jenkins, news, who recently failed, 
Owes $2,700; assets $300. 

WORCESTER.—Patrick McGourty, tea peddler, has been 
attached, and creditors will, it is thought, get nothing. 


MICHIGAN. 

CARROLLTON,—The liabilities of Wood & Reynolds, 
lumber and salt, are reported at $55,000, of which $39,800 is 
secured by mortgages on real estate and personal property. 
The assets are nominally about $40,000, and are all encum- 
bered. 

DETROIT.—Alexander Mearns, tobacco and cigars, has as- 
signed to Robert Laidlaw. 

EVART.—W. W. Quigley, hardware, has been closed up 
under a chattel mortgage. 

GRAND HAVEN,.—Julius Worms, clothing, has given a 
chattel mortgage for $13,000, and has been attached. 

MANISTEE,—A. Stumes, dry goods, who recently sold out, 

owes about $4,000; actual assets estimated at $3,000. 

NASHVILLE.—Eugene Cook, carriage maker, has turned 
all his property over by executing several bills of sale. Liabili- 
ties estimated at $4,000; assets $2,000. 


MINNESOTA. 
LAKE BENTON.—L. M. Barrett, grocer, has failed. It is 
thought that the assets are sufficient to cover the liabilities, 
ORTONVILLE.—T. H. Faus, hardware, who recently as- 
signed, owes about $5,000; actual assets about $2,500. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS.—Dana & Co., stoves, have assigned, claiming 
assets of $5,000. The business was incorporated in June, 1877, 
succeeding the firm of the same style, with a nominal capital 
of $20,000, but the concern did not meet with success, and 
several suits were commenced recently against it. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Barnes & Morrison Building Company has 
assigned to Thomas S. Narman. The parties had very little 


capital, 
NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN.—Krohn & Kroener, furniture, have been at- 
tached for $250, The stock is appraised at $450. They have 
given a bill of sale of stock, fixtures, etc., for $1,000 to N. 
Tycksen, who in return gave the firm a chattel mortgage on the 
same. ! 

SHELTON.—J. N, Bradley, confectioner, has sold out and 
left town, with debts unpaid. 


NEVADA. 
COLUMBUS.—C. C. Cousins, general store, who recently 
sold out to his clerk, S. Waters, owed $9,000, which it is said he 
has mace no arangement to pay. 


NEW YORK. 

BATAVIA.—M. Maloney, Jr., grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff, 

BUFFALO,.—The schedules of Thomas Coulson, grocer, 
show liabilities of $3,448; nominal assets $2,296; actual assets 
$2,269; secured claims $843. - 

BUFFALO.—The liabilities of J. B. McLeod (agent), tobacco 
and cigars, who recently failed, are about $21,000; nominal 
assets $18,coo ; actual assets $10,000; preferred claims $6,000. 

DUNKIRK.—Hutchinson & Co., leather and fincings, have 
assigned to Rudolph Hobbeld. Liabilities about $7,000; assets 
nominal ; preferences $1,000, They lost money in their branch 
at East Saginaw, Mich., which they recently sold to a creditor 
whose claim was $3,000, and they gave a chattel mortgage for 
$1,200 on stock to secure a local bank. 

HUDSON.—D. Hand & Co., boots and shoes, have been 
closed by the sheriff on judgments for $202. 

JAMESTOWN.—J. G. Lundquist, carriage maker, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Magnus Brown, formerly clothing, 
has been placed in the hancs of a receiver, William H. 
Newschaffer. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Edward Butler, 
crockery, show liabilities $8,371 ; nominal assets $7,579; actual 
assets $7,194. 

NEW YORK CITY.— Hugh H. Edwards, merchandise 
broker, has been placed in the hands of a receiver, Thomas 
W. Robinson, on the application of the Mount Morris Bank. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles H. Gardner, formerly drugs, 
assigned on the 13th inst. to Gustave A. Waeber, without 
preferences. He was formerly proprietor of the business car- 
ried on under the style of Delluc & Co, which he recently sold 
out to Henry J. T. Halsey, who assigned on the 8th inst. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Peter W. Grefe, retail wood and 
willow ware, assigned on the 12th inst. to John C, Huser, 
giving preferences for $1,004. Liabilities $4,130; actual assets 
$2,499. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of George W. Hillman, 
wholesale tobacco, show liabilities $18,607; nominal assets 
$9,930; actual assets $3,013. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John B. Makin, dyer of fringes, 
assigned on the gth inst. to James Allan, giving preferences for 
$4,604—to James Allan $1,621; Mary Clark $250; Thomas 
Longshaw $500; Henrietta Makin §1,300; Bradish Johnson 


NEW YORK CITY.—Pachner & Adams, manufacturers of 
caps, assigned on the 12th inst. to Nathan Roberts, giving 
preferences to Nathan Roberts $7,500; Amelia Adams $3,500 ; 
Tina Adams $3,000; Adolph Adams $800; Sallie Stein $750; 
total $15,550. They had been in business about five years. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Richard Perrin, commission cheese, 
assigned on the 11th inst. to George B. Davis. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Cecil Rowson, exporter of provisions 
and cheese, failed on the 11th inst., caused by the cecline in 
the prices of lard and pork. His foreign customers had failed 
to put up sufficient margins to cover transactions, and it is 
said he margined up his deals to the last. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Application has been made for the 
appointment of a receiver for The New York Brick and Cement 
Company by James E, Byrne, a stockholder, and a hearing will 
be had on the 18th inst., before Judge Potter, of the Supreme 
Court. The company’s yard is at Grove and Sixteenth streets, 
Jersey City. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles F. True, builder, assigned on 
the 12th inst. to John Bottomly, without preferences. He is 
one of the oldest builders in the city, but for several years past 
has been regarded as financially weak. His real estate on 
Staten Island, which he valued at $30,000, is mortgaged for 
$12,500. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George Walther, provision broker, has 
failed. 

OGDENSBURG.—John Brown, groceries and liquors, has 
assigned, 7 am - . 


ROME,—Richard 1. Yarwood, furniture and upholstery, has 
assigned, giving preferences for $380. 

SYRACUSE,—M. E. Lollis, groceries and meat market, has 
assigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

CRANBERRY FORGE.—Peter Hardin, general store, has 
failed, 

TARBORO.—B, P. Hammell, grocer, has failed. 


OHIO. 

AKRON,—Limb & Justh, drugs, have been closed on attach- 
ments for $7,000. 

BELLEVILLE,—William Holton, boots and shoes, has 
assigned to A. H. Redding. 

CLEVELAND.—Abraham Greenwald, grocer, who recently 
assigned, has about $400 actual,assets. 

MANCHESTER.—J. M. Kerstetter, grocer, is reported to 
have assigned. 

NEWARK.—The liabilities of H. E. King & Co., confection- 
ers, are reported to be $800; nominal assets $500; no actual 
assets. 

NEWARK.—F. W. Tipton & Co., dry goods, have been 
closed by the sheriff. They began in Newark in April, and 
were previously located at Cadiz. 

TIFFIN.—J. H. Price, agricultural implements, has assigned 
to J. H. Ridgely. 

YOUNGSTOWN.—O. P. Wharton & Co., publishers of the 
Free Press, who recently failed, owe $400; actual assets about 
$250. 

OREGON. 

PENDLETON.—J. H. Lamb, saloon, has failed. Liabilities 
about $500; actual assets $150, 

PORTLAND.—McSweeny & Howe, saloon, have been 
attached for $3,030 by Fleckenstein & Mayer, who started them 
in business in May. Liabilities $3,500; actual assets about 
$1,200. 

PORTLAND.—C. B. Pond, saloon, who was recently at- 
tached by H. Fleckenstein, owes $500; actual assets about 
$r50. 

SALEM.—The liabilities of J. McDonald, marble, who was 
recently attached, are reported to be about $1,000; actual assets 
about $500. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY.—A. C. Gardner, grocer, has failed, and been 
sold out by the sheriff on executions for $2,705. Liabilities 
$4,100 ; nominal assets $2,100; actual assets $1,341. 

ALLEGHENY CITY.—W. A. Highberger, notions, has had 
executions for $5,000 issued against him in favor of D. W. 
Highberger. 

BAINBRIDGE.—Israel W. Martin, miller, who recently 
assigned, owes $6,500; nominal assets $7,000; actual assets 
estimated at $5,000 ; preferred claims $6,000, 

BRADFORD.—The Relief Refining Company was closed by 
the sheriff on the gth inst. 

CHESTER.—Robert Hall & Son, manufacturers of cotton 
and woolen goods, who recently failed, owe about $28,000, of 
which $15,000 is secured by mortgage on their mill and machinery. 
The nominal assets consist of the mill $12,000; machinery 
$14,0c0; bills receivable $3,000; total $29,000; actual assets 
about $22,000. 

CHESTER.—The liabilities of John Thompson & Son, man- 
ufacturers of cotton goods, against whom execution was recently 
issued, are reported to be $32,000; nominal assets $27,c00; 
actual assets about $23,000. 

ERIE.—The Humboldt Iron Works, Andrew Voelk, propri- 
etor, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff at the suit of the 
Second National Bank. Judgments for $8,000 were entered 
against him. 

KUTZTOWN.—H. D. Druckenmiller, sewing machines and 
general store, has assigned. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John Brockman, saloon, advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff on the 8th inst., paid the claim, and 
the sale did not take place. 

PHILADELPHIA.—S. W. Cannell, bottler, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA,—The liabilities of Daniel Casey & Co, 
who were recently sold out by the sheriff, were $500; actual 
assets about $200. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—John H. Clark, saloon and pool room, 
is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 18th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William D. Dare, hats, was advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on judgment for $617. 

PHILADELPHIA.—H. P. English & Co., commission hard- 
ware, have been closed by the constable for rent. 

PHILADELPHIA, — William V. Gunn, manufacturer of 
hosiery, who recently failed, offers 60 cents, 20 cents cash, 20 
cents in four and six months, secured by endorsement. Liabil- 
ities $34,322 ; nominal assets $32,368. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Bernard Herz, installment goods, was 
sold out by the sheriff, realizing $404. This does not cover the 
amount of judgment, $639. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Nathaniel F, Hurd, saloon, was adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgments for $315 have been filed 
against M. R, Isaacs & Co., manufacturing jewelers. They 
recently failed, owing $2,500, on which they offered 20 cents. 
M. R. Isaacs is now out of business, and Isaac Isaacs con- 
tinues. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Mrs, Ann Kelly, installment furniture, 
has been sold out by the sheriff, 

PHILADELPHIA,.—William Kelly, saloon, No. 1,919 Frank- 
ford avenue, was advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—W. H. Loyd & Co., bankers, who re- 
cently suspended, offer to pay in full with interest, giving notes 
at one, two and three years, unsecured. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—James Martin, saloon, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff on the 18th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—Execution has been issued against 
George D, Peterman, saloon, on a judgment for $125. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John Peterson, manufacturer of hosiery, 
has had execution issued on judgment for $2,314 in favor of 
H. Walker. Liabilities about $8,000, He is reported to have 
been Coing a losing business for some time, and it is thought 
that his effects will not more than cover the preferred claims. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Execution has been issued against 
S. Stein, installment furniture, on a judgment for $125. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgments for §5,115 have been filed 
against The Augusta Iron Company on three notes, and 
executions are reported issued returnable on the 18th inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—T, Winkler, saloon, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff on the 19th inst. 

PHC! NIXVILLE.—The Moorehall Foundry and Machine 
Company has assigned, 


PITTSBURGH.—James W. Thompson, grocer, has been 
closed by the sheriff on executions for $2,200. 

SHARON.—J, T. Test & Son, tailors, are in the hands of the 
sheriff, 

TITUSVILLE.—H. T. Hunt, shooks, has assigned and asks 
an extension, Judgment was entered against him in May for 
$3,150. 

YORK. —Execution for $5,500 has been issued against John 
T. Adams, of Adams & Kleffman, dry goods, and his interest is 
advertised to be sold by the sheriff. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

BRISTOL.—M. A. Franklin, notions, has assigned to James 
M. Munroe. 

PROVIDENCE.—James R, Allen, gents’ furnishing goods 
and hats, has assigned to Oscar Lapham. On April 1 he 
claimed to have merchandise $13,588, and owed bills payable 
$4,731. 

PROVIDENCE.—Patrick Hackett, peddler, has been at- 
tached for $509, 

PROVIDENCE.-—J. A. Hooper, picture frames, has assigned 
to W. B. M. Stillman. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SUMTER.—Mrs. A. Furstenberg, general store and clothing, 
has failed, and offers to compromise at 25 cents. 


TENNESSEE. 
TELFORD.—L. S. Bayles, general store, has failed. Lia- 
bilities $2,000. 
TEXAS. 


BEAUMONT.—O. E. Deering, stationer, has been closed 
out by the sheriff. 

BELTON,—L. A. Hester & Co., saloon, have assigned. 

BRYAN,—Simon Horetzky, dry goods, who assigned in July, 
has been sold out by the sheriff. 

FORT GRIFFIN.—C. Meyer, general store, has assigned. 
Creditors are trying to break the assignment. 


VERMONT. 

BELLOWS FALLS,—Brown & Co., shoddy manufacturers, 
who were recently burnt out, have gone into insolvency, Lia- 
bilities about $5,000. The loss by the fire was greater than at 
first supposed, and they will probably not resume. 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND.—Baldwin & Jenkins, wholesale boots and 
shoes, have been protested and have suspended. They have 
been in business since 1879, when they succeeded Gardner, 
Carlton & Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin states that the suspension 
was the result of outside transactions of his partner, who was 
sued. He thinks they will have enough to pay in full. 

RICHMOND,—The Richmond Banking & Insurance Com 
pany suspended on the 12th inst. and made a deed of trust of 
the entire property and assets to Charles E. Whitlock. It 
appears that the immediate cause of the suspension is due to 
large depositors recently withdrawing their funds, which action 
materially contracted and embarrassed the business of the 
bank. The amount of deposits are stated at about $600,000, 
which includes $300,000 belonging to the state of Virginia, the 
bank being the state depository. The latter amount is secured 
by bond with good sureties, The actual liabilities are put down 
at $607,000. John B. Davis was president of the bank and also 
president of the Planters’ National Bank, and resigned both 
positions on the 12th inst. It is said he is indebted to the failed 
bank to the amount of $375,c00, and has property which it is 
thought will realize $250,000. He has been interested in many 
large enterprises in Richmond and vicinity for a long time past, 
and was regarded as a man of independent fortune. He carried 
ona large farm, fruit-canning factory, carriage factory, sales 
stables and a general store. On the 16th inst. Mr. Davis turned 
over all his property for the benefit of the creditors of the bank. 
State Attorney-General Blair has given notice that he will bring 
suit on the bond of $500,000 executed for the security of the 
state deposits in the suspended bank. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
SPRAGUE.—The liabilities of Cloutman & Sweitzer, saloon, 
are reported to be $1,000; actual assets about $200. 
SPRAGUE.—R. B. Newton, saloon, who was recently re- 
ported to have failed, owes about $1,000; actual assets $100, 


MANITOBA. 
WINNIPEG.—Theophile Tibault, hotel, has been sold out 
by the sheriff, Liabilities $2,500 ; no assets. 
WINNIPEG,—Wurtele & Co,, dry goods, have compromised 
at socents, Liabilities $51,380; nominal assets $54,000. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
LISCOMB.—W. H. Hemlow, general store, who recently 


failed, owes $5,320, of which $2,000 is preferred ; nominal assets 
$9,375. The estate is being wound up by the assignee. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
DUNDAS.—E. Dickie, grocer, is reported to have assigned. 
DUNDAS.—S. W. Grindrod, knitting factory, is reported 

financially embarrassed. 

FLESHERTON.—H. L. Thurston, music dealer, is reported 
to have left town without paying his debts. 

GLENCOE,—Campbell & Lindsay, wagon makers, who re- 
cently failed, owe about $3,500; assets about $1,000. 

GLENCOE,—W., J. Mullins, fruit, who has recently closed 
up, owes about $700; no assets. 

HAMILTON.—T. G. Wilson, grocer, has called a meeting 
of his creditors, 

KOMOKA,.—Robert Hord, general store, is reported to have 
assigned. 

LONDON,.—Elliott & Co., grocers, have assigned. 

MOOSE CREEK.—George Rutledge, general store, has 
assigned, 

PORT COLBORNE.—Robert Balfour, general store, has 
assigned. 

PRESTON.—William Gillis, boots and shoes, is reported to 
have been seized by the sheriff. 

THOROLD,—Bull & Ross, dry goods, who recently assigned 
to E. C. K, Clarkson, owe about $85,000; the nominal assets 
are estimated at $60,000, and actual assets $40,000, They car- 
ried on a branch at Thorold, under the style of William Bull 
& Co, 

TORONTO.—J. F. Coatsworth & Brother, builders, have 
assigned, 

TORONTO.—James Jackson, boots and shoes, who asked 
an extension, has assigned. 

WALLACEBURG,.—J. S. O’Brien, who recently sold out, is 
offering to compromise at 85 cents, 


WOODSTOCK.—Hall & Irwin, millers, owe about $25,000. 
The real estate and chattels are both fully encumbered, and 
there is no stock in the mill. Hall has left town, and it is 
thought that the unsecured creditors will not get anything. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


GENTILLY.—Mrs. A. B. Pepin, general store, has compro- 
mised at 30 cents. 

MONTREAL.—Chaput & Masse, dry goods, have sold their 
stock to Dupius Freres at 66 cents on the dollar. Liabilities 
$30,000 ; actual assets about $14,coo. 

MONTREAL.—M. A. Hamilton, dry goods, has called a 
meeting of creditors. 

MONTREAL.—St. Marie, Thibeault & Co., dry goods, are 
reported to have failed. 

ST, EPHREM.—Charles St. Jean, general store, is reported 
to have assigned. 

ST. ISIDORE,—Louis Tougas, general store, has assigned. 

ST. JEROME,—L. Gauthier, flour, offers to compromise at 
25 cents. Liabilities about $1,600; actual assets about $700, 

THREE RIVERS.—Thomas Robichon, grocer, has assigned. 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,47%.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary, 





YDELITY axp CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


CASH CAPITAL.... 
ASSETS wtp ies vanaetieeaer Ceceege ta «ceeracnaacmteet os» 


DEPOSIT WITH New YorK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS........0.0cceeeseececs 100,000.00 





FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
posts of pecuniary trust and responsibility; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wm. M. RicHarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y. 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
ee vecripeion, yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 6d 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 
WOOL, 








WOOL, 


WOOL, 








WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. REP direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





RADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1882. 














RICE COMMISSION. 





jee TALMAGE’S 
SONS @ CU, 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Re Reste 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
10, 12 & 14 East BAY, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 
\JEW YORK BELTING 


AND PACKING CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER; 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &e 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorK. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, 7reasurer. 











SLAELAL RAYS. 





i A used GIELOTTIS: 
STEEL (PEN. 
Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1878, 








PROFESSIONAL. 





A iG 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


Established 1878. 


BA YLDONE, 


Attorney for 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather / 
BOSTON, Mass 


Exchange Bld’g. § 





/ YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NATX, NOBLE & WHITE, ?# 
M 


Solicitors, 


CHICAGO, 





150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


C7. W, 


MADISON STREET, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: 





MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





S iene H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Sa & ALLEMAN, 

~ ; Attorneys and Counsellors, 

33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








See PARD BARCLAY, 

M: Attorney, 

509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
LJENRY S. BUNKER, 


Attorney at Law, 


Koom 7, DRUMMOND BLOCK, TOLEDO, Onto. 





( “ARSCALLEN  & ‘CAHILL, 
- Barristers, Notaries, &c., 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CaAnapa, 





Lf Eee ts TILT, MILLER & 
4 CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, pea 
TORONTO, ONT. 
J. TILT, W.H. MILLER. J. CROWTHER, JR 


s. W. cor. Kine & CHURCH STs., 
W. MTILOCK, 





Ti BOOKKEEPER, 
A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 


WORK LN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 
bookkeeping. j 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 


Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every Cepartment 
of commerce and industry. 


Financial and commercial news items. 
PV BLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, 





$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, 
8 CENTS 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 





/ EORGE F. GELBA CH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 
2281 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators. Brewers’ work, Millwrighting and 
all kincs of heavy work a specialty. Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired, 


| DWARD J. HAMMOND S& CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 KiLBy STREET, Boston, MAss. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired, Refer to F-eeman’s National Bank, Boston. 





ARVIN, SABE. CO; 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Sy avian wre) 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 





EGR Gre eels TO EVERY FAMILY, 

MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 

VERY FINE TEA. 

MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound poses’ in order to intro- 
duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Accress 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
RED Hook, Dutcuess County, N. Y. 





BAGS AND BAGGING. 
RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL StT., NEw YORK. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake St., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers anc 
Wool, plain or printec to order. 





MINERAL WOOL. 


/ 7 S. MINERAL CO., 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 











PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS, 

Wins Pi Benhiett: veaccescsecxcaten «octet ee enel 94 Fifth avenue. 
DISTILLERS, 

Jos.iS. Bineb& (Co... sissy errs (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK. 

Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street 

FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS. 
Geo.cA. Macheth 8: Concees.niseiacees Lead Glass Chimneys. 


Wm Clark? & Co... soiehasaee Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 

Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ......... . Railway Supplies. 

Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 

Eagle Paint & Varnish Works............-...+.0+5 P. O. Box 30. 





IMBERLAND & CO., 


COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron. 
No. 2 DuQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





THE CELEBRATED 
OODLAND FIRE BRICK, 


For Steel Furnaces 





And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required. 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), 
WoOoDLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., Pa. 

AND 89 Woop St., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU- 


_ FACTURERS. 


DISTILLERS, 





Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 


Cologne Spirits 


Henry H, Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 


ENGRAVING. 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 


PERFORATED METALS. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. 


Chicago Shot Tower Co. 





eras BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


VV EO UrGa rae, 


STEAM AND Gas FITTINGs, &c STEAM Pumps, &c. 


IRON PIPE, 





DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 


LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 

Steamers leave RICHMOND, Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUTH, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M. 

Through connections to all points. 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 








FERTILIZERS. » 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, ‘ 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 
AciD PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ALTON, WHANN & C€O.,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analvsis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goocs. 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON. F, N. Buck. 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A ‘SPECIALTY. 












CANADA, 
MONTREAL oasss< ces enins Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 
CANGING GLE Wires cp reese sare Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER.......< . Colorado National Bank, 
LEADVILLE First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. 
TEAR TRO RDS te cueeccsee cea American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MACON aoscerc ncneeceneeaees R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO cordate Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE -Central Illinois Banking and Sav: 
ings Association, 
LOWA. 
BURLINGTON i a.e scare Merchants National Bank, 
STORM JUAK Biatr. sceatrees <5 Buena Vista County Bank. 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG..........-. Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON Pine stea vin We stecianbre yc Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
IMRT DLA esses «aes slain 54 Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
RAN SAS CLE, xe cwattes Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 


NEW YORK, 
BIIDISO Nrcenenieicetaiee cee sare James Baldwin & Co. 







AUBURN... Watson & Neyhart 
BUEBPALOY. 37 va. .-Bank of Buffalo 
HORNELLSVILLE, ..-The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER... ..City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE s0c. ochivs.tenanie ‘Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK... cccnsicanentaseor The German National Bank of 

the City of Newark. 

OHIO. 
CANTON ssasqrluenes seeker G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND. acerca Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND ii.) csscccnwes Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADEORD: . cscoasatsesoain: W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA ,. ...Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 






street. 


PITTSBURGH. -Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH. -lron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH .”....°.... -Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side)... Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN %.2..05-.5..0 R. E, Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 
IN ASE VU Laide ars'ers claioissa,o apie Third National Bank. 
MEETS acer ciola cipisisipicls.e pa First National Bank 
TEXAS. 


City National Bank. 
Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
Bonner & Bonner. 

Waco National Bank. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY......... Deseret National Bank. 














D. LUPHER, . an 


i ° 
N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- _ 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest. ’ 


LI W. ARNOLD, 





No. 25 Broad Street, New York. 
There never was a year that Certificates did not sell at $1.00 — 


IC. MEHLEN, 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 





Henry M Curr s. 


ENRY M. CURTISS COs 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRopDUCTSs, 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. | 
LIVINGSTON ROE, ‘ 
Broker in Petroleum for Export 


52 Broap St., New York, AND Oi City, PA. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. ’ 


















PETROLEUM. 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S, Nicuots & Co., i 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES 
A SPECIALTY. 


4 
or better, 


BROKER AND DEALER IN 


New York. 


Wo. H. Coon. 


BROKERS IN 


26 Beaver Street, New York. = 


and Pipe Line Certificates, 





N. F. HILton. 
ILTON & WAUGH, a 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH Anp 16 EAST 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
phage A. McLAUGHLIN, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL SGUuRy ee Awe 


Jas. A. WAU@R, > : 







PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








£0. P. HUKILL, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. | 






BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


for future delivery of OIL on margins. os 





EO. W. DARR, 


Orricr, SAviNcs BANK BLp’G, Om. Crry, Pa. 





Grane, HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 


» 








BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


OIL*CITY, PAY 





YOS. B. SIMPSON, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL Crry, Pa. 






BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. — 





‘BROKER IN PETROLEUM, “9 
OIL EXCHANGE, O1L) CIty Fa 


Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1t City, by permission, — 


’ Broker in Crude Petroleum, 











H. DUFUR, 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





V. SELDEN, 


Olle (GUDY .7PA. 





OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. — 


OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, Ort City, PA. 


OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 





[ees MASTERS & | 
_ Pig Iron and Iron Ore, — 
. 138 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, ‘ 










BROKER IN PETROLEUM, Z 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. < 
G. YOUNG, « 
PETROLEUM BROKER, ‘ 


Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins 


CO, 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1882. 





NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


A. B. GWATHMEY, 








J. O. BLoss. 


ee, of BOSS, 
Commission Merchants, 
No, 1283 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co,; 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Yh ON BROTMETaS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOowN OFFIcE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NeEwGass & Co. and Messrs, L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 





mV WENTZ & CO.; 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Ad\ ances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


Geo, H. KRAuSE. WILLIAM G. Marsu. 
EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


_ No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YorRK. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


Mami? “o CO., 


* No, 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL, St. Louis, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


deen MOORE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 














Gustavus C. Hopkins. 


Lucius HOPKINS SMITH, 
CHARLES D, MILLER. 


Amos T. Dwicut, Special. 


nav DWT GL *& CO:, 
COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 












Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 
Cpt  JANNAHILE & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 


Henry H. WARE. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pear! Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
72s ed NEOING O, Site SC Or, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. 
ACAULAY & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A. J. MACAULAY. 





i GARER, eh NA (St ABER 


Cotton Merchants, 


No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





WARREN EWEN, JR. Joun M, Ewen 


a kee’ BROTHERS, 
~ COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BRoAD STREET, NEW YorRK. 





Henry Tuos. Coates, PreERSON C, Royce, 


MnGOATES,&. CO., 
3 COTTON, 


No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YoRK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
‘uture contracts. 





CWANSON, PORTEOUS are COs, 
= 17 Wituiam Street, New York. 


_ SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








OHN C. GRAGZAM & CO., 

(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEw York. 

Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


Wm. Monr. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YORK. NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. 
ia SrA, MEV ERVERCO; 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


Ghee BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 





No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YorK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


. 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M. S. NICHOLS & CO., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 


(fa O. CORN &CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


RIPRESTON] &- COs, 
° COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention es to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 




















BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


£0. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LiBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins, 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


ait LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 





Special attention to speculative erders. 


New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 


Guar & CO., 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





Wm. G. CONKLING, CHESTER O, ANDREWS 
ONKLING, ANDREWS &>CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 La SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 


Speculative orders a specialty 


DWARD A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





Epwarp A, DRIVER. 





STMRECABDUELL &*°CO:., 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FIFiH AVENUE, 

Rooms 3 fo 5. €HICAGO, ILL 

















IgI 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 








IG EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, 111. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 


ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 
The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special Si ase hada regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every Gepartment unsurpassed. 


eel VELIN DEE a COs. 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, ALTIMORE, Mp. 





wg a Street, 
, ¥. CITY. 





Cn ONG "G COr, 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 





S. D. FOSS. E. B, STRONG. <Go> REYNOLDS. 
OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 


Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, - 
Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 


153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





No. 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 
yf OHN W. RUMSEY & 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


CO; 


- late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 


Wo. M. Prict 
b - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 


D. W. MARMADUKE, -— - 


S.G. PRICE, - - - wm of re Oh ae & Co. 
ormerly Sec’y & Treas. St 

LESLIE MARMADUKE,- = { Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 
RICE, MARMADUKE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL St., ST. Lous, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


VES L. BiPArOls; 


COTTON BUYER, 











Be pee ‘Se Oki bkey io GOs; 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L RANK, 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
ear eee & BROWNE, 
‘ COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grab Ree ithe ieee 

G. McLAURY & CO., 
* COMMISSION AND Cone MERCHANTS, 
Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 

CHICAGO, [LL 





Room a, 





W. E. McHEnry, Frep. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & CO., 

General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 

5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


No. 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. Younc. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


F, I, Younc. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PropucE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





Rk. HOWARD, 
* ForMERLY OF N. M Howarp & Co,, 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








TEXAS COMMISSION. 





ALOMON & SIMMONS, 
COTTON BUYERS, 
FORT WORTH, Texas. 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louts, Mo. 





Ae FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 


No. 303.S0UTH MAIN STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





ORVELL, CAMFIELD & CO., 
Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





N. CoRONNA. B. N, CORONNA. 


CORONNA & SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 


St. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, Miss. 
Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FourTH NAT’L BANK OF ST. Louis. 





> C. WITHERSPOON, 
‘ COTTON BU YER; 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to ST, Louis NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis; CHaRLEs D. 
Dickey and Brown Bros, & Co., of New York. 





EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT St. (Room 10), St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer by permission: St. Louis NATIONAL BANK. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT. 


[ee EP VIOLET, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co,, New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





EJ Ss. SMITH & BRO., 


COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co,, in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpoo 
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A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Publie 
Liconomy. 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Tarms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
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tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 








fen as PEABODY & CO, 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO,, Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
“4NADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling 


Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of th 


e world, 





Wm, M. EarL, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. DAYTON, 


ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers, 





P. K. Dickinson. JULES E, BRUGIERE. H. C. DICKINSON, 


YB coe. BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


_Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


OWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 





No-es° WALL STREDT, INE Wy ORK. 
T. W. WHITTEMORE, pee BRAMHALL, 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


ipa TEM Oke, BRAMHALL & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YoRK. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 





H. BROWN & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





(ens & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 


R HACKLEY B, BACON, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


LATHROP R. BACON. 





ILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


MILis BLp’c, Broap St., NEw YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


aie & 


MEAD Cras 
STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE COURT, NEW YORK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, TT... ‘CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 








Oh es S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (,,7°5",.), NEW YORK. 
STEBBINS & SON, 


G. 
lee Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H, STEBBINS. 
ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





* 


W. F. CHITTENDEN 








ERNAM & COMPANY, 


-Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 


Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 








REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK, 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 


MATURIN BALLOU, 





/[fITCHELL, BROUWER & CO., 
STOcK BROKERS, 


No.2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


Geo. H. BROUWER, 


Evinu C, MITCHELL, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Gro, W. McGown. 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun. 
W. E. D. VysE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VSL, S ONS ee Din Cave 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign any oa and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N, Y. Stock EXCHANGE, 


R. J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 








Ske ly (PARES ome Or 
* Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. ParKs. M.S. NicHots, Chicago. H. E, DILLINGHAM, 


C. G. WHITE. 





rE FL LANL, O Rima, 
‘ Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SouUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





Uae WEED RIE BIE Lord OXO ES 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 


Lewis C, NELSON. Henry M. NoEL 


ELSON & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 
Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. Safe 


Investment of Trust Funds a specialty, 
Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS, 





THE 
Ren Le COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
PoOsITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 


POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusively tor the undes- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW & BROTHERS, 


~ Tue LARGEST TANNERS OF 


ne ON E94 Bl ows es Bs OS 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosToN. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JouN CASSILS, 


EEE BEEBETO SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 





Yeh Es BROWN-& CO,, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


Wea cee & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Ete. 


S| FEDERAL StT., Boston. 
18 Murray St., NEw York. 


Warehouses : 
115 LAKE ST., ¢uicaco, ILL, 


Factories: 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rolling Mills : 
THOMASTON, CONN. 





To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
| EXCURSION SCAK Gre. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


b 
if JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MAss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE 
Ge NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O, BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C, H. COLE, CAsHiEr’ 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES. 





AWRENCE, POTTER & CO., 
BANKERS. 
DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, 


W. F. LAWRENCE, 
WALTER PoTTeER, i BOSTON. {W: B Tote 





ROWLEES ON? CeCe 


~LINEN THREASG 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 
FINLAyYsON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, et, a BOSTON, 

The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc, Adopted by ted 4 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ an 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


ONOTUCK SILKRCGH 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Nonotuck Machine Twist, se Ge 
Corticelli Spool Silk, 
Corticelli Button-hole Twis 

Corticelli Embroidery Sil x, 
Florence Knitting Silk; 

Florence Etehing Silk, . 

Florence Filling Silk,” 

Silk Hosiery, etc. — 


NONOTUCK SILK’ MILLS, 


At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. 















SALESROOMS: wade 
19 Mercer Street 88 West Third Street, --  * 
NEW YORK CITY. CINCINNATI, Onto, 


18 Summer Street, 

BOSTON, Mass. 
417 & 419 N. Fourth St., 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


A ONE-DIP DYE! 


‘ANADA EXTRACT — 
anv DYE-WOOD WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 4 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers, 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, producing. a PERFECT, 5 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing 9% Ibs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 e 

Price, 10 cents per Ib. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. Av 


Tf! YES & POPPELE, 


Importers and 

General Commission Merchants, 
WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, . 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, : 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Agents for THE NEWCOMB-BUCHANAN Co., Louisville, Ky. _ 


159 Fifth Avenu 
4 CHICAGO, Itt. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 








Correspondence solicited. 





Jon P. SQUIRE & CO., 
Packers of ' : 

PORK, LARD, HAMS, — 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LarRD On, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
” AND 39 NoRTH MARKET STREET, { BosTON. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, [Established in 1842.] FRANK O. SQUIRE, 


' 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, “ F 
East Cambridge. ; % 





- 


WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. _ 


ALL *25COs VIIELENS & CO. 
5 CHauncy ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 


Yarn Commission Merchants — 
ae encoun ee oa eS FOR erence cy Mille, 
aero Pee Co., Dadi tes Seas MO iectet Woed Con 

NONANTUM WORSTED CO.,-— 


Office, 5 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 
ees Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops fot 
Worsted Spinners. ee 








WORSTED, YARNS 


. 


YE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


- 


, 


i 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Sipe Dress ' 
Goods, ete. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 





Established A. D, 1842. 
‘AMUEL LORING, 


PLyMoutH TACK AND Rivet WorKS, ; 


Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and Nails, — 
Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, ; 
PLYMOUTH, MASS, 4 Ue 
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WOTES OF THE WEEK. 


During the week the official report of the 
National Cotton Exchange, on the cotton 
crop of 1881-82, has been given out. The 
total crop is declared to have been 5,456,048 
bales, made up as follows: Port receipts, 
4,688,037; overland to mills, 489,170; 
southern consumption, 278,841. The last 
named item is 59,524 bales in excess of the 
previous year. The disposition of the crop 
is indicated as follows: Exports to Great 
Britain, 2,294,560 bales; to France, 379,- 
915; to Channel ports, 49,973 ; to the Con- 
tinent, 826,627; to Canada by rail, 31,547 
bales; total exports, 3,582,622 bales. The 
takings of northern mills are put down at 
1,677,581 bales. The stock on hand Sep- 
tember 1 was 125,582 bales, making in all 
the total given above. The takings of 
northern mills are reported to have been 
36,045 bales less than for the previous year, 
Regarding southern consumption the report 
says: ‘‘ The increase has been very large, 
aggregating over 27 per cent. Many of the 
new mills being constructed at the date 
of our last statement have gone into 
operation and the old mills have been 
running full time with very few ex- 





ceptions. There are a large number 
of mills in course of construction that 
either have not figured at all in this 
year’s returns, or to a very limited extent, 
which will go to swell the takings in the 
south for the year 1882-83. It is estimated 
that the new mills started since January 1, 
1881, will run 360,000 spindles, and, when 
all completed, will consume 120,000 bales 
of cotton, as they will run mainly on coarse 
yarns. The spindles actually running the 
past season aggregated 840,000. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1880, there were in the 
United States 583,696 spindles, showing an 
increase of over 45 per cent., and by Sep- 
tember, 1883, the number will be over 
1,000,000.” The secretary adds that his 
returns as to southern consumption have 
been very full. The stocks at United 
States ports at the close of August were 
91,449 bales below the figures for the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

The takings of northern mills give an 
average per week for the year of 32,251 
bales, against 32,955 last year, and 30,269 
the year before. Southern mills have, 
according to the report, taken 5,518 bales 
weekly, making the total weekly consump- 
tion 37,779 bales for all of the United States. 
The total exports of cotton for 1880-81 were 
4,565,316 bales, revealing a falling off from 
1881-82 of 1,014,241 bales. The total Sea 
Island crop is found to have been 37,862 
bales, against 35,021 for 1880-81. Next 
week we shall review the cotton year, in the 
light of our work in reporting the condition 
of the crop from month to month. 


The stock market has been irregular, 
heavy and depressed this week, with the 
Gould stocks showing least life and the 
Vanderbilt stocks affording a stay to the 
market by their firmness. The general 
temper of the street is still all on the bull 
side for the long hold; but for a short turn 
it is held that the market is more likely to 
decline a little than advance. This is largely 
due to the attitude of Mr. Gould, who has 
proclaimed himself as opposed to a bull 
movement for the time being. To all ap- 
pearance he has been sitting on the market 
for the past eight or ten days. The Van- 
derbilt people are said to intend the ad- 
vancement of the prices of their stocks just 
as soon as the market gets into better shape, 
but for the present they content themselves 
with endeavoring merely to sustain prices. 





In the current number of the Worth 
American Review Prof. Charles S. Sargent 
discusses the preservation of forests as an 
object of national concern. Prof. Sargent’s 
acquaintance with his subject is well known 
to be eminently thorough and extensive. 
It may be noted that the forestry bulletins 
of the last census were prepared under his 
direction. He believes that the federal and 
state governments should without delay 
enter upon a system for the protection of 
our forests from the destruction by which 
they are threatened on account of wasteful 
lumbering processes, fires and browsing 


animals. Prof. Sargent regards the action 
of the government in this matter as neces- 
sary, because the laws which regulate the 
supply of wheat or corn, for instance, can- 
not be depended upon to deal with the 
future of the forest, inasmuch as the forest 
crop is slow in maturing, unlike other 
crops, and its area cannot be extended or 
reduced from year to year in response to 
small or large demands for its product. 
The professor is of opinion that proper 
state laws would suffice for the protection 
of the forests of the Atlantic region, but 
that those of the west, including the Pacific 
slope, would be best guarded by a federal 
law, especially since the large extent of 
government timber lands in that section 
offers a good field for the experiment of 
governmental protection. 





The Paris Bourse of September 5 says 
that in government, as well as in financial 
circles, it is beginning to be seen that the 
United States cannot much longer persist 
in its efforts to uphold single-handed the 
price of silver by coining that metal, with 
full legal-tender force. The position ot 
silver is declared to be artificial, and its 
price inflated, in no way indicating the 
real state of affairs. The Bourse is of 
opinion that the silver party is still strong 
in the United States, but thinks that their 
interests would be much better served by a 
cessation of the coinage than by upholding 
the Bland measure, which has got the 
silver question into a deadlock. The 
amount of silver arriving in London from 
New York was over a million sterling the 
first half-year, and the amount would, the 
Bourse thinks, be trebled if the Bland bill 
were repealed. Such action would cause 
all the states having silver to sell, and 
Germany and Holland—perhaps Belgium, 
Switzerland and other states—would be 
seen as sellers of the metal in the market. 
That France might not remain behind, the 
Paris journal thinks likely, since even now 
voices are heard to the effect that France 
should try to get rid of part of her silver, 
and degrade the remainder of the five-franc 
pieces to token money, with a certain legal- 
tender force. 


The above is one among many illustra- 
tions of the unenviable positions into which 
unwise legislation has forced us. It is a 
lesson which it behooves the law-makers 
of the country to lay seriously to heart, 
that the interference of the legislature in 
the proper field of economics can only tend 
in general to obstruct the action of natural 
laws, to complicate and confuse the prin- 
ciples upon which exchanges should pro- 
ceed, and especially, as in the present 
instance, to derange currency relations. 
There can be no doubt, as the Bourse sug- 
gests, that if the coinage of the silver 
dollars were stopped, a return to normal 
conditions would follow, and the silver cur- 
rency would be relegated to its proper 
subordinate position. The anomaly ap- 
parent in the existence of two kinds of 


coin dollars, both being legal-tenders, and 
yet differing value and 
not exchangeable for each other at the 
Treasury, would disappear, and the country 
would be saved from the danger which now 
threatens it, of the silver currency crowding 
gold out of circulation. 


in commercial 





Those portions of the Saratoga platform 
which more nearly concern business men 
are somewhat disappointing. The conven- 
tion mildly discourages ‘‘the practice of 
appealing to the Legislature to overrule the 
action of the local authorities, when confin- 
ing themselves within the powers conferred 
upon them,” and declares that it should 
only be resorted to in extreme cases. This 
is certainly a halting and inadequate recog- 
nition of the principle of local self-govern- 
ment. The time has evidently not yet 
come when the politicians of the ‘‘ pivotal” 
state of New York can be persuaded to 
relinquish the shreds and patches of power 
which they derive from deals and charter 
tinkering. In regard to the prohibition 
question, the convention held that proposi- 
tions on that subject should be submitted 
to a popular vote, ‘‘like all other proposi- 
tions for change in the fundamental law.” 
The utterances of the convention on the 
civil service question are unsatisfactory. It 
is laid down that ‘‘ the civil service should 
be placed upon a proper basis by adequate 
legislation.” Competitive tests for admis- 
sion to the service are favored, but a fixed 
term for incumbents is advocated. This 
declaration is very much on the line of Mr, 
Blaine’s recent speech on this subject, and 
does not commend itself to the business 
sense of the community. The service might 
be bettered somewhat by lengthening the 
period of tenure, but the opportunities for 
removals would again recur, though at 
longer intervals than at present. The in- 
troduction of prescribed terms of service 
has resulted not so much in securing a 
fixed tenure as in effecting a certain end of 
the tenure, and that result appears to be 
the evil about which there is most complaint. 


No striking change has taken place in 
the Egyptian situation during the week. 
The English are pushing on to complete 
and secure their conquest. 
of the Egyptian troops have surrendered. 
Damietta still holds out, but its reduction is 
only a question of time. An expedition 
has set out from Alexandria to occupy it. 
The English have abandoned the earth- 
works at Port Said. Most of the popula- 
tion about the scene of the recent conflict 
have returned to their homes, and are work- 
ing in the fields. The forbearance of the 
British army has had a wholesome effect in 
assisting the return of peace. The tele- 
graphic censureship has been abolished. 
It is said that the ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople express confidence in the policy of 
England with regard to Egypt, and advise 
the Porte to act in accord with her. The 
question of the Anglo-Turkish military 
convention is considered at an end. 


Large numbers 
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DIFFICULTY OF REVENUE RE- 
DUCTION. 

The error of arguing from rules of private 
financiering to a policy for the control of a 
state’s exchequer is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in connection with the question 
of revenue reduction. For the individual 
the necessity of a decrease in income never 
arises, but for the state not only does this 
necessity arise, but so manifold are the 
interests involved that the legislator finds 
the problem of tax reduction one even more 
perplexing to deal with than that of tax 
imposition. The in which this 
question presented itself to our last Con- 
gress fully confirms this statement. 

The present is not the first time, how- 
ever, that the United States has been called 
upon to confront the difficulty of a full 
The financial condition of the 
1830 was many 
respects similar to that of the present, and 
the attitude of legislators in dealing with it 
fails to present any strong contrasts. Both 
periods seem to point out the great difficul- 
ties of checking a large and easily flowing 
Were the problem a 
purely financial one these difficulties would 
not arise, but the fact is that in a compli- 
cated society no question stands entirely by 
itself. Again, were the revenue of the 
country derived through direct taxation 
much of the complexity of this problem 
would disappear, for the country’s industries 
would not then be so delicately connected 
with it as at present appears to be the case. 

If we compare the period of 1830 with 
that of 1880 we shall find that the real 
source of embarrassment in tariff reform 
lies in the number and variety of interests 
involved, and that in consequence legis- 
lators are continually looking beyond the 
simple financial question to political and 
industrial contingencies. Thus in 1830 the 
question of the tariff was intimately con- 
nected with the question of United States 
banking, with a certain form of the labor 
problem, with the question of our ‘‘ Ameri- 
can system” for the direction of industries, 
and with the policy of internal improve- 


manner 


treasury. 


few years following in 


public revenue. 


ments. Each of these, during the fifty 
years that have elapsed, have taken 
upon themselves a little different color- 


ing, but all of them stand involved in 
the controversy upon revenue reduction 
to-day. Upon one of these points only 
has public sentiment so far changed as 
to influence in an opposite direction the 
main question. The party in power in 
1830 was, probably, the most ultra~-demo- 
cratic of any party that has ever adminis- 
tered the executive functions in this country. 
It stood opposed to internal improvements 
by the central government, and was thus not 
favorable to large expenditures for public 
works. In its attitude upon this question 
the country had something of a guarantee 
against lavish appropriations and corrupt 
jobbing. The party at present intrusted 
with administration, however, favors internal 
improvements, and on that account the 
maintenance of a tariff for other than rev- 
enue purposes is now found to be an easier 
task than it was for Henry Clay and his fol- 
lowers. We say nothing here of the policy 
of internal improvements, but we do call 
attention to the fact ‘that a large surplus at 
the present time requires much more watch- 
fulness on the part of the public than it did 
in 1830, because of the absence of that 
guarantee which then secured the interests 
of the public. Legislators of the former 
period were obliged to adopt a plan of a 
redistribution to the states of the surplus 
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funds. Now, the ease with which a river 
and harbor bill is passed renders such a 
resort unnecessary, and provides an easy 
method for those whose interests lead them 
to maintain the present high rate of customs’ 
duties to find employment for the moneys 
thereby obtained. 

Turning now to the part which the desire 
for a continuance of the protective policy 
plays in the discussions upon revenue reduc- 
tion, it appears that the legislators of the 
present have taken their cue directly from 
the politicians of the former period. The 
record of the last session of Congress upon 
this point is nearly a repetition of that of 
1830 and the years following. Then, as 
now, the income of the nation had to be 
reduced. Then, as now, there were large 
interests dependent upon the maintenance 
of high taxes. Then, as now, those repre- 
senting these interests endeavored to force 
such a reduction upon other articles that 
the tax upon their own could not be 
interfered with without reducing the 
revenue below the ordinary expenses of the 
government. [Right here one might ask, 
in parenthesis, what part the protectionist 
interest played in the pension appropria- 
tion.] Moreover, the articles recently se- 
lected upon which to reduce taxation are 
almost identical with those chosen at a 
former period. They do belong to the 
same class. Thus, in the records of 1831 
we find the following characteristic resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Clay: ‘‘ That the exist- 
ing duties upon the articles coming from 
foreign countries, and not coming in compe- 
tition with similar articles made or produced 
within the United States, ought to be forth- 
with abolished, except the duties upon 
wines and silks, and these ought to be 
reduced.” This represented the intentions 
and purposes of the one party. The opinions 
of those who opposed these sentiments 
found expression in a counter resolution 
offered by Mr. Hayne, to the effect that 
customs duties ‘‘be so reduced that the 
amount of the public revenue shall be 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the goy- 
ernment according to their present scale, 
after the payment of the public debt;” and 
the resolution further provided for a gradual 
reduction of duties until ‘‘no article shall, 
as compared with the value of that article, 
vary materially from the general average.” 
Change names and dates and there is pre- 
sented the condition of affairs to-day. Then 
it was anything to save the tariff upon 
cottons and woolens; now it is anything to 
maintain the duties upon iron and drugs. 
Then the necessary reduction was to fall 
upon foreign products not producible at 
home; now the internal revenue system is 
attacked in arder to conserve the protective 
duties. As then it was wines and silks, so 
now it is whisky, tobacco, patent medicines, 
perfumery and matches that are to be 
cheapened to an over-taxed public. We 
pass no judgment as between free-trade 
and protection. Our only purpose here is 
to show the true source of the difficulty 
with which revenue reduction must always 
be attended when taxes serve the double 
purpose of securing an income to the state 
and protecting industries. It is not at 
bottom a financial question at all, but an 
industrial question, and the lesson which 
the above comparison bears with it is that 
these two questions must be separated 
and separately settled before any progress 
can be made in national revenue reduction. 
It is not only natural, but necessary, that 
in the presence of a full treasury the ques- 
tion of tariff reform in the direction of free- 


trade should force its way upon public 
attention. It was so in the ten years subse- 
quent to 1836, and, the condition of affairs 
being much the same, it will be so now. 
There is one great point of contrast between 
the periods, however, which renders it pos- 
sible to hope that the present inevitable dis- 
cussion will end in more permanent results 
than did the former. The conflicting in- 
terests were at that time sectionalized to a 
greater degree than now,:and there was 
then lying beneath all, and regarded as of 
more importance than all else, the great 
moral question of slavery, which introduced 
passion and prejudice into all arguments. 
We cannot now hope for purely disinter- 
ested discussion, but the distribution of in- 
terests is such that we may hope for a more 
permanent settlement of tariff policy, as the 
result of discussion, than in the former 
period. But above all, it is necessary to 
recognize that rational tariff reform is im- 
possible so long as the industrial question 
is left untouched. 


GASEOUS FUEL. 

When the great advantages of a gaseous 
fuel—the ease with which the heat can be 
regulated and applied at the precise point 
at which it is wanted, and its absolute clean- 
liness—are considered, it is not a little re- 
markable that the general introduction of 
such a fuel yet remains a work of the 
future. But that this work will be done at 
no very distant day there is every reason to 
believe. Already the prospective compe- 
tition of the electric light has forced gas 
companies to give some attention to this 
long-neglected branch of their business, 
and the actual competition may possibly 
compel them to recognize it as the greater 
part, if not the whole, of their property. 
Many other and powerful influences tend 
to force such a result. With the advance 
of the arts, refinements of manufacturing 
processes increasingly require a fuel which 
shall be free from the objections of coal, 
while sanitary considerations lend a power- 
ful support to the use of such a fuel. The 
field for gas as a heating agent is, in fact, a 
very wide one, and one, moreover, in which 
the gas interest can rest secure from any 
future attacks, confident that the utmost 
advance of industry could but increase the 
usefulness and extend the scope of gas asa 
fuel. 

The claims of such a fuel have, perhaps, 
nowhere been put forth with greater breadth 
than in the recent very notable address of 
Dr. C. W. Siemens, before the British 
Association, on the occasion of his assum- 
ing the presidency, in which he said: 
‘‘The time is, moreover, not far distant, 
I venture to think, when both rich and poor 
will largely resort to gas as the most con- 
venient, the cleanest, and the cheapest of 
heating agents, and when raw coal will be 
seen only at the colliery or the gas works.” 

Probably but few of those who believe 
most thoroughly in the future of gaseous 
fuel would have cast its horoscope so broadly 
as Dr. Siemens has here done. The cost 
in comparison with coal, even when this is 
put as low as it can be in any reasonable 
probability, has seemed to be a bar to its 
use save in certain applications, such as 
domestic heating and cooking. A study of 
‘what has already been done with gaseous 
fuel will however show that Dr. Siemens 
has not greatly overshot the mark. He has 
himself demonstrated the superiority of 
such a fuel in furnace working, and in the 
matter of converting heat energy into 
mechanical effects the gas engine, as he 








points out, is so much more efficient than 
the steam engine that we may not unrea- 
sonably expect it to prove the cheaper 
motor of the two. With the improvements 
in all sorts of apparatus designed to utilize 
the heat of gas which would take place with 
its general introduction, it is not at all im- 
probable that it should become the cheapest 
as well as the best fuel for all purposes. 

To bring about this result, however, there 
must be brought to the enterprise a far dif- 
ferent spirit from that which has so far 
actuated the gas interest. Technical 
progress and business enterprise must take 
the place of present methods and policy if 
fuel gas is to become the important factor 
in industrial and domestic life which its 
many advantages warrant. 


A POSSIBLE COAL AND IRON 
STRIKE IN ENGLAND. 

A general strike in the English iron trade 
is threatened early in October. The opera- 
tives in that industry have for some years 
received wages regulated on the sliding 
scale principle, depending upon the price 
of iron. Thus far the North of England 
Board of Arbitration have succeeded in set- 
tling satisfactorily all disputes between 
masters and men. The impending diffi- 
culty is due to the fact that the operatives 
have resolved to claim 7% per cent. ad- 
vance in wages at the beginning of October, 
whereas the employers have given notice of 
an intended reduction from the same period. 
The iron-workers base their claim upon the 
masters’ late report that ‘‘the condition of 
the trade is now so satisfactory that no arti- 
ficial limitation is longer necessary.” This 
was the reason given for discontinuing the 
restriction of the output of English and 
Scotch blast furnaces after September 30. 
The accountant of the Board of Arbitration 
has furnished a statement of the average 
prices of iron, which are higher than those 
prepared by Sir Joseph Pease last spring, 
and the effect of which expires September 
30. This fact has not only stimulated 
the iron operatives to claim an advance, 
but has again aroused the colliers as well. 
If it can be shown that the accountant’s 
figures are correct, the London Daily 
News states that ‘“‘the autumn will 
witness great changes in the iron trade 
and allied industries—not only in the 
North of England, but in Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire and Wales.” Already the 
colliers at North Staffordshire and at 
Longton have held meetings to discuss 
a course of action to gain the advance 


they ask. The iron operatives are not less — 


determined. The iron-masters themselves 
have indorsed the statement that the market 
isa good one—‘“‘a rising market,” in fact— 
and on this ground will their employés meet 
them to ask for increased wages. There 
are 500,000 iron and coal workers interested 
in the outcome. These men, if they do 
strike, will avoid at least one error made by 
their brethren in the United States. They 
will seize their employers’ busy season to 
make terms. 


CAPITAL AND ENTERPRISE IN MEXICO. 


The past week has marked the dawn of a new 


commercial and industrial era in the life of the 
Republic of Mexico. 


which, respectively, the Mexican National and 
Mexican Central railroads have completed their 
lines, south from the Rio Grande. On the 16th 


inst. the message of President Gonzalez was read _ 


to the Mexican Congress. After complimentary 


allusions to the general relations between the United — 


States and Mexico, the remarkable increase in the 


Mexican revenues was referred to, A few years ago 
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A week's festivities have been 
held at the cities of Monterey and Chihuahua, to _ 
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the total sum annually received from imports was 
thought to be large if it amounted to $16,000,000, 
and quite satisfactory if it reached $19,000,000, In 
the fiscal year 1880-81 the duties collected on im- 
ports aggregated $23,000,000, and in the year end- 
ing June 30, last, the total reached $27,500,000, 
which furnished an aggregate revenue to the Mexi- 
can treasury that year of $30,000,000. Referring to 
the railway development of the country, the message 
officially communicated the fact that the Mexican 
National, after surmounting great obstacles, had 
opened to traffic its lines from the City of Mexico 
to Toluca, and from Laredo to Monterey, having 
completed more than 500 kilometres, and that the 
- Mexican Central also deserved mention for having 
completed in advance of the allotted time its lines 
to Leon and Chihuahua. The present stage of 
advancement of the railways being built in Mexico 
must be satisfactory to the companies themselves, 
when the executive of the Republic which has sub- 
sidized them finds opportunity to speak so favorably, 
In addition to the completed line from Laredo, on 
the Rio Grande, south to Monterey, the Mexican 
National has nearly finished its road from the City 
of Mexico to Maravatio, about 100 miles northwest, 
and which city is about 500 miles south of Monterey. 
This company will also extend its lines west to 
Manzanillo, on the Pacific coast, forming thereby 
a system of railway which may be roughly 
likened to the median line of the peninsula of 
Italy, with the City of Mexico at its heel, 
Manzanillo at the toe, Laredo at the top, and Mon- 
terey marking the finger straps of the imaginary 
boot, facing west. The Mexican Central has also 
completed a considerable length, nearly 300 miles of 
roadway northwest from the City of Mexico, cross- 
ing the line of the Mexican National at Celaya, and 
continuing to Leon. From El Paso on the Rio 
Grande to Chihuahua the distance is 122 miles. 
The Mexican Central system will slightly resemble 
an inverted cross in that its length from the City of 
Mexico to El Paso will be about 1,300 miles, and 
the two branches, one from Leon to Blas on the 
Pacific coast, nearly 300 miles, and another, 400 
miles to the east to Tampico, on the gulf, will out- 
line the arms to the cross accidentally simulated by 
the ground plan of the line of way. The third com- 
petitor for a close connection by rail between the 
two republics is somewhat grandiloquently styled 
the Mexican, Oriental, Interoceanic & International 
Railway; Jay Gould is said to be president and 
3 General Grant one of the directors. This road, like 
* the others, enjoys a subsidy from the Mexican gov- 
ernment. It begins at New Laredo, opposite 
Laredo, Texas, and the proposed line practically 
i parallels the Mexican National to the Mexican 
capital city. The claim is made that the line as 
proposed will furnish the shortest route between the 
east and the City of Mexico by connecting with 
Gould's southwestern system of roads over the 
International & Great Northern from Laredo. The 
! Oriental, however, has not progressed so rapidly as 
a the other international lines, and what it can do 
; may be better determined later. From Guaymas, 
on the Gulf of Lower California, the Sonora railroad 
has been built northward for 190 miles. The Ari- 
zona line is 300 miles from Guaymas. Connection 
there will be made with railways east and northwest 
through southern California. 
The total foreign commerce of Mexico, according 
to late reports from the capital of that country, 
if amounted in 1881-82 to between $70,000,000 and $80,- 





a 000,000. The drawback to industrial development, 
ri _ recently suggested in a leading monthly magazine— 
ae in that Mexico possesses no developed coal mines— 
a 


will hardly carry much weight. Along the banks of 
the Rio Grande, near Laredo, extensive deposits of 
bituminous coal have been discovered and are being 
worked. The Mexican National Company has 
already secured some of these, has built a line of 
road thereto, and will supply its locomotives with 
fuel from its own mines. Again, within two months 
a company has been incorporated in Mexico to de- 
velop certain deposits of coal which have been long 
known to be of excellent quality. Mining com- 
panies to work new and old gold and silver mines in 
Mexico have recently been organized in eastern 
cities of the United States, and a prominent Mexi- 
can journal is authority for the statement that they 
will begin operations at an early day. The electric 
ft! light has been introduced into Orizaba, on the old 
; Mexican Railway, extending from the capital to 
v: Vera Cruz, and the last named city has begun 
necessary and extensive harbor improvements in 
anticipation of a revival in her foreign com- 
merce, which will render such action imperative. 
The predictions that bankruptcy would speedily 
come upon the National Treasury through lavish 
grants to railways, have been thus far in no way 
confirmed. All subsidies which have fallen due 
have been paid, and the rapid increase in the 



















revenues noted above appears to be. ample for de- 
mands likely to be made in the near future at least. 
In a review of the natural resources of Mexico as 
bearing on the formation of American companies 
with heavy capitals to work mines of precious metals 
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had grown to 1,564 schools, 1,728 teachers, and 
43,451 pupils, and in 1880 to 5,024 schools, 5,569 
teachers and 246,654 pupils, out of a total of 
426,689 ‘‘educable children’ in the state that year. 
The state debt January 1 last is stated to have 
amounted to but $324,415. There were funds in 
the treasury sufficient to pay off the same, but ‘ the 
bondholders preferred to retain the bonds."’ As 
may be inferred, the labor in Mississippi is com- 
posed principally of colored people. They are em- 
ployed in three ways—on the wages plan, the share 
and the rental system, and some attention is given in 
detail to the workings of the three. The preference 
for one or the other appears to depend on indi- 
vidual circumstances. The hand-book is concluded 
with a detailed account of the settlement, develop- 


in Mexico, a Boston journal expresses the opinion 
that Mexico's mineral wealth to-day surpasses that 
which gave fame to California, Peru and Australia. 

This is apparently an extravagant estimate, but 
if it proves only approximately true the railway 
builders will have no cause to find fault with their 
investment in a country where the working people 
are mostly Indians, and where four-fifths of the 
population are not able to read. Up to 1870, with 
crude processes and little or no modern appliances 
for bringing gold and silver to the surface, Mexico 
had produced $4,200,000,002 in gold and silver. 
Her abundant vegetation and fruitful soils are only 
known of in a general way. Why does not one of 
the great railways concerned—the Mexican Na- 
tional, for instance—prepare a hand-book—a guide 
to Mexico—containing tabulated returns of foreign 
and domestic commerce, external and internal 
revenues, a digest of the Mexican tariff, principal 
articles of export, and the demand for products of 
other countries, and such other agricultural, indus- 
trial and geological data as is or is about to become 
of interest to residents of this country generally? 
Such a book would be remunerative in a double 
sense. For that matter, if the prediction as to 
Mexico's mineral wealth proves true, the Ameri- 
canization of Mexico is likely to become a reality 
in spite of boundary lines, treaties or race an- 
tipathies. 


Mississippi, brought down to date. 


Agriculture and Immigration itself. 


TRADE. 


columns, the following by a London correspondent, 
under date of September 7, will be found of interest : 
































MISSISSIPPI’'S OFFER TO IMMIGRANTS. 


The Mississippi State Board of Agriculture and 
Immigration have issued a ‘‘ Hand-book of the State 
of Mississippi’’ replete with historical, geological, 
agricultural and industrial data, which cannot fail 
to prove of interest to anyone intending settlement 
in the south. From a brief inspection of the con- 
tents of the volume it appears that the recovery ot 
the agricultural regions from the ravages of the war 
has been gratifying. Whereas in 1860 there were in 
that state 42,840 farms on 15,840,000 acres, of which 
5,065,000 acres were cultivated, and the average size 
of the farm 370 acres, in 1880, on the other hand, 
the number of farms was 75,205, covering 13,813,000 
acres, of which 4,895,000 acres were cultivated, and 
the average size of the farms was 185 acres. The 
population of the state has grown from 827,922 in 
1870 to 1,131,592 in 1880, an increase of about 37 
per cent. Of the whole number, 652,221 were 
colored and 479,371 white people. The increase of 
the former class in ten years, from immigration and 
other causes, was over 40 per cent. The increase 
in the value of Mississippi's agricultural products 
during the past decade has been large. That ot 
live stock was from $29,940,000 in 1870 to $39,- 
793,000 in 1880. The corn crop increased from 
15,658,000 bushels to 21,340,000 bushels; oats 
from 414,000 bushels to 1,959,620 bushels; wheat 
decreased from 274,000 bushels to 218,890 bushels ; 
molasses increased from 152,164 gallons to 536,625 
gallons; rice from 374,627 pounds to 1,718,951 
pounds; and cotton from 564,000 bales to 955,808 
bales. Industrially the improvement during the 
decade noted was fully as noticeable. The number 
of manufactories grew from 1,731 in 1870 to 
2,331 in 1880; the number of hands employed, from 
5,941 to 7,845; the capital invested, from $4,501,714 
to $6,725,520; the total wages paid, from $4,547,428 
to $6,274,630; and the value of the aggregate of 
products manufactured, from $8,154,758 to $r2,- 


pig iron, or in other words, to exercise some control 
over their own industry in opposition to the ‘‘ bears.”’ 


district to appropriate the consequent advances in 
quotations, to the aggregate amount of 15 per cent. 
in wages, were subsequently supplied you, also some 
record of the position of the crude industry in regard 
to stocks. Read in the light of these three contribu- 
tions, the following account of the threatened disso- 
lution of the ‘‘ ring’ and the surrounding circum- 
stances of the trade will be of interest. 

As already stated, the second six months’ compact 
to restrict the output of all the furnaces in the two 
districts was entered upon in March, the agreement 
to terminate by the end of September. Passing by 
the already recorded struggle with the men in May, 
it may be at once stated that the first half of the 
current year closed with the whole industry in a 
prosperous and peaceful condition, comparing very 
favorably with the record of the first half of 1881, 
and thus proving that, even with restriction, an 
increasing weight of metal was moved at higher 
prices. During the last fortnight of July a revival 
was distinctly visible north of the Tweed, but the 
very first days of August proved how sensitive and 
liable to serious fluctuation the speculative market 
at Glasgow always is. The middlemen had, asa 
matter of fact, been the authors of the enhanced 
quotations, and there not being an immediate 
demand for the article which they had been buying 
and selling among themselves, the wild and to a 
great extent groundless rumors afloat during the 
first days of the Egyptian war had due effect, and 
prices went down on August I some 2s. a ton in 
comparison with recent rates. During that week, 
however, it may be observed that the shipments 
amounted to 13,000 tons, 4,000 more than in the 
same week last year, while a small but certain drain 


352,375. The principal articles manufactured | was maintained out of the public stores. The 
were lumber, cotton and woolen goods, cotton | wisdom of maintaining the restriction at the fur- 
yarns, cottonseed oil, agricultural implements, | naces thus became apparent four months after the 


second resolution to that effect had been carried. 
Nor had the Scotch ironmasters any reason to 
regret this partial employment of the home power 
in the shape of increasing imports of cheap Cleve- 
land material. During the week that saw the de- 
cline in figures there was a comparative decline in 
the arrivals of pig from the Middlesbrough district, 
while the decrease for the year up to the date named 
amounted to nearly 35,000 tons, the tonnage received 
being 139,500. Turning to Cleveland, August 
began under more healthy circumstances, so far as 
the independent tone of the makers is concerned. 
Here it will be remembered the ‘‘ bear’’ had been 
relegated to his proper position, and as there had 
been little speculation no collapse followed that at 
Glasgow. Although it was at once recognized that 
the cheapening in Scotland would tend still further 
to diminish the exports beyond the border, the fact 
did not make a difference in rates amounting to 3d. 
per ton, as the average price for No. 3 for both 
weeks may be taken as 44s. 3d. During the last 
days of July, however, it may be remarked that the 
deferred advance in the men’s wages, awarded in 


wagons, bricks, iron castings and machinery. It 
further appears that there are still (1882) 3,500,090 
acres of United States lands in Mississippi, for sale 
or preémption, in the central and southern belt of 
the state—or what is known as the ‘‘ long-leaf pine 
region.” These lands are said to be covered with 
valuable heart-pine timber, and can be purchased 
from the government for $1.25 per acre, or be entered 
as homesteads. The state has also about 34,000 
acres of lands for sale at $6 per acre, and 22,000 of 
other lands at 5oc. per acre, in addition to 1,300,c00 
acres of lands forfeited for taxes forsale at low figures. 
The discussions of the subjects of climate, tempera- 
ture and rainfall are exhaustive, and show that 
Mississippi is favored in each of those respects. 
In view of the fact that ‘‘many are deterred from 
purchasing homes in Mississippi through the mis- 
taken impression that little or no attention is paid 
to education,’ the reverse is shown to be the 
case by extracts from the United States census 
on that subject. In 1860 there were 1,298 free 
schools in the state, employing 1,695 teachers, and 
attended by 39,800 pupils. In 1870 these figures 


ment and present status of the various counties of 
the state, and includes a large and excellent map of 
Mississippi's 
natural desire for industrious, law-abiding immi- 
grants cannot fail to be largely met if the work 
referred to is properly distributed, in addition to 
intelligent exertions on the part of the Board of 
















FLUCTUATIONS IN THE BRITISH [RON 


As bearing more fully upon the questions of 
restriction of output and wages in the English and 
Scotch pig iron trades, previously discussed in these 


Just at the commencement of May last I forwarded 
you a short history up to that time of the experiences 
of the ‘‘ring,"’ formed last October by a combina- 
tion of Scotch and Cleveland blast-furnace pro- 
prietors, with the object of restricting the output of 


Details of the attempt by the operatives in the latter 





the spring by Sir J. W. Pease, came into operation, 
and although it only amounted to 2% per cent., it 
really cost theemployers making the finished article 
about 9d. per ton more, and as this is to be followed 
under the same award by a similar advance in the 
middle of September, a quite sufficient check to any 
panic movement was forthcoming. 

This was the position of aftairs at the beginning 
of August, and, as at the end of the month the rep- 
resentatives of the common trade were to meet to 
decide upon a continuance of the restriction or 
otherwise, the matter early began to be discussed. 
Glasgow soon recovered from the discomfiture of the 
speculators, and actually exported more iron during 
the first week of the month than in the preceding seven 
days, the figures being 13,579, against 13,116 tons and 
12,669 tons last year. The public stores fell 80 tons, 
and it was actually thought advisable to start two 
more blast furnaces, considerable encouragement 
being locally felt over the amount going across the 
Atlantic, while the falling off in imports of Cleve- 
land iron continued. In the latter district the 
second week of August was given up to holiday- 
keeping, and if the speculator had not lost some of 
his old influence he would have reckoned upon the 
consequent stoppage of local manufacturing estab- 
lishments and the drug of pig from the blast furnaces, 
amounting, it is calculated, to nearly 9,000 tons. 
For the sake cf comparison it should perhaps be 
now pointed out that on Friday, July 28, Scotch 
warrants sold as high as 51s. 6d. cash; that the 
quotations fell for the brief space above referred to 
well below 5os., but that up to the end of the first 
fortnight in the month the figure was well main- 
tained at sos. 6d. to 51s. From this point, however, 
Scotch values seemed to weaken, although on the 
whole the tone of business was steady. For the 
week ending August 25 the prices ranged from 4gs. 
gd. (lowest cash) to 50s. 3d.; the public stores were 
reduced by 800 tons, and the shipments, which were 
much encouraged by the falling Atlantic freight 
charges, were 14,000 tons, against £3,258 in the pre- 
ceding week and 10,965 last year. A distinct check 
upon a further decline in values was, however, 
forthcoming on Wednesday, August 23, by a report 
that the Scotch ironmasters had met and agreed to 
renew the restriction agreement with Cleveland; in 
fact, warrants sold for higher figures on Thursday 
than on the two previous days. At Middlesbrough 
the well-known readiness of the local makers to 
maintain the agreement enabled them to get rid 
of the floating tonnages caused by the holidays, and 
while it was calculated that up to August 21 no less 
than 65,000 tons of iron had been shipped, against 
48,000 tons in the same length of time in July, the 
quotations for G. M. B. No. 3 was 44s. 6d., or six- 
pence higher than at the beginning of the month, 

Practically matters were in as favorable a condi- 
tion as could have been expected on Wednesday, 
August 30, when the whole trade was startled by 
the resolution passed by the Scotch ironmasters at 
Glasgow that they would not renew their agreement 
with the Cleveland owners on the expiring of the 
present term, September 30. Those interested in 
the trade, both north and south of the Tweed, were 
simply dumbfounded, for recent circumstances 
pointed to precisely the opposite conclusion, The 
only reason that could be alleged was that a firm 
at Gartsherrie dissented; thus the welfare of the 
whole of the northern pig iron branch became‘ 
through the conspiracy of circumstances, purely the 
subject of personal consideration. ‘The importance 
of the decision will be further appreciated when it is 
pointed out that there were 630,000 tons of pig in 
public stores, and further that the effect of the 
restriction was only to reduce the heavy stocks during 
the previous week by 500 tons. Cleveland had a 
better account to render for the month. From this 
district alone 95,800 tons of pig had been shipped, 
or 10,960 more than in the same month last year ; 
during August alone stocks had decreased by 
21,842 tons, chiefly from local works, while the 
aggregate make was 224,767 tons. Of course quo- 
tations fell immediately at Glasgow, and iron was 
sold for as low as 49s. 6d. cash on the following day, 
Thursday, August 31, while at Middlesbrough very 
little business could be done, as the makers would 
not retreat from their demand, 44s. 6d. 

It is easy to see that a continuance in the course 
suggested by tne above resolution would be ruinous, 
especially in view of the promised advance of wages 
in Cleveland, due in the middle of September, and 
further taking into account the threatened general 
reduction of wages in October, when Sir J. W. 
Pease’s award ceases torun. Masses of iron, under 
such circumstances, must be thrown on a falling 
market, the ‘‘bear”’ finding himself practically the 
master of the situation, while the speculator would 
of course follow his usual plan and attempt to appro- 
priate the benefit of any reduction in pay the masters 
might enforce. It is with some satisfaction, there- 
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fore, that we give currency to a rumor emanating 
from the Middlesbrough Exchange of last Tuesday 
(September 5) that another Scotch firm has come 
forward to take the place of the Gartsherrie delin- 
quents. So that after all the restriction may be 
maintained beyond the end of the present month. 





CANADIAN LOAN AND BUILDING COM- 
PANIES. 

The official statement of the affairs of the loan 
companies and building societies of the Dominion 
of Canada, as made by them to the Canadian 
Department of Finance, has been furnished us. It 
is very elaborate, and would furnish an enthusiastic 
student of Canadian financial affairs with employ- 
ment for some time to come if he proposed to pre- 
pare an exhaustive digest. Its salient features, 
however, will be of interest. It appears that there 
are 73 companies classified under the above titles 
existing in the Province of Ontario, 24 in Quebec, 
2in Manitoba, 2 in New Brunswick, and 1 in Nova 
Scotia. Reports were evidently received only from 
those in Ontario and Quebec, for none others are 
given. Out of a total of 102 building and loan 
companies the affairs of 97 are made public. The 
73 concerns in Ontario report a total authorized 
capital of $67,503,616.65, of which $43,602,675.39 
has been subscribed and $22,151,246.05 paid up. 
The liabilities to stockholders are given at $29,285,- 
948.20, and those to the public at $36,685,990.98, or 
total liabilities amounting to $65,971,939.18 in the 
year 1881, as against $60,916,772.53 total liabilities in 
1880, The total sum loaned on real estate, securi- 
ties, etc., in 1881 by Ontario companies was $60,- 
877,876.65, and the total value of property owned by 
them was $7,049,458.78. This places the total assets 
at $67,927,335.45 in 1881, against $62,378,960.76 in 
the year before. Out of the 24 Quebec building 
and loan companies, those whose authorized capital 
was limited aggregated about $5,000,000; but five 
companies were unlimited in amount of capital 
stock to be issued, so that the total amount of 
capital subscribed in the whole number of Quebec 
companies in 188z was $6,397,400, of which $3,294,- 
393-77 was paid up. The liabilities to stockholders 
amounted to $4,254,139.43, and those to the public 
to $1,738,938.43, giving total liabilities of Quebec 
companies in 1881 $5,993,077.86, against $5,847,- 
526.87 in 1880. The total loans of Quebec 
companies in real estate, etc., were $3,620,965.73, 
and value of property owned was $2,358,636.94, 
giving total assets in 1881 $5,979,302.67, against 
$5,884,436.20 in 1880. The dividends declared 
by 59 of the 73 Ontario companies ranged from 4 
to 12 per cent. per annum, and 6 out of the 24 
Quebec companies reported this item from 4% 
to 8 percent. The total authorized capital of the 
97 companies—with exceptions as noted in the case 
of Quebec—in 1881 was $72,503,616.65, of which 
$50,000,075.39 was subscribed, and $25,445,639.82, 
or about one-third, paid up. The liabilities to stock- 
holders aggregated $33,540,087.63, and to the public 
$38,424,929.41. The grand total ofliabilities of build- 
ing and loan companies in the two provinces in 1881, 
therefore, was $71,968,017.64, against $66,764,299.40 
in 1880, The total assets of the 97 companies in 
188r amounted to $73,906,638.10, or $1,941,621.06 
more than the total liabilities that year, and in 1880 
to $68,268,396, or $1,504,097.56 more than the liabil- 
ities that year. This shows a gain in assets over 
liabilities in 1881, as compared with 1880, of $437,- 
523.40, or nearly 25 per cent. of the excess in 1880. 


MR. VAUX ON CRIME PUNISHMENT, 

We remarked last week upon one of the papers 
read before the Social Science Association, at Sara- 
toga, dealing with a branch of the general topic 
of crime punishment. We have just received a 
pamphlet by Mr. Richard Vaux, of Philadelphia, 
upon ‘‘ Crime Causes and Convict Punishment,” in 
which the author treats of these subjects in their 
economic and philosophical relations. Mr. Vaux is 
a well-known authority on the topics discussed by 
him in the pages before us, and derives his claim to 
attention from long and earnest study of these im- 
portant problems of penal science, At the outset 
Mr. Vaux distinguishes between the penalty which 
the law inflicts upon the criminal and the punish- 
ment which follows, defining the penalty as incarce- 
ration in a prison and punishment as the mode of 
treating the convict during his incarceration. ‘‘The 
law,” he declares, ‘‘ ends its function when it inflicts 
the sentence on the convict for his crime. * * * 
How he is to be punished depends on his crime 
cause, his personal characteristics, his needs and 
the influences which have led or encouraged him to 
become a criminal.’’ Much has been said from 
time to time in the interest of laborers against the 
hiring out to contractors of the labor of the con- 
victs, This system is opposed by Mr, Vaux mainly 








upon the ground that it affords no scope for a true 
prison discipline. 

“‘ A system of punishment, to be what it purports, 
must separate from association, remove from temp- 
tation, prevent combination, isolate for reflection, 
segregate for instruction, set apart for the ascertain- 
ment of individual characteristics, crime cause, 
motives, inducements and allurements that were 
precedents to crime.’’ These are the necessary pre- 
requisites to the application of the individual treat- 
ment system of convict punishment. But these con- 
ditions are impossible under the convict labor system 
whose only agency is force. Moreover, to make 
labor a penalty for crime in so far degrades it, and, 
to use Mr. Vaux’s words, ‘‘it is unwise in any state 
to stamp on manual toil this mark of a penalty for 
offences against her laws. * * * To make labor by 
law the prominent part of the punishment for crime 
is not politic, it is injurious in its general effect, it 
tends to degrade labor, it is no element in the real 
design of punishment for crime.’’ The author ad- 
mits, on the other hand, that labor if properly 
enforced as a part of the system of punishment may 
become a powerful agent in the reformatory process 
as involving mental instruction, training in some 
useful work, and the living of a quiet and orderly 
life, free from evil associations and injurious in- 
dulgences. 

In the course of some very suggestive remarks 
upon the treatment of young offenders Mr. Vaux 
declares that the crime causes and temptations of 
youth are yearly increasing, and notes the fact that 
during the past year one-fourth of the convictions 
in Philadelphia have been of mere youths. He is of 
opinion that the State Penitentiary is no place for 
these offenders, and suggests the establishment of 
trade schools, to which magistrates might be em- 
powered to commit juvenile offenders charged with 
the less serious offenses. That Mr. Vaux speaks 
advisedly in this regard is apparent from a table 
which he presents, taken from the records of the 
State Penitentiary at Philadelphia, showing the 
number of convicts of twenty-one years of age and 
under received in the Eastern State Penitentiary 
from 1871 to 1881, inclusive. Of 780 received it 
appeared that 755 had notrades. This statement 
of fact indeed dispenses with the need of comment. 

Consistently with the author’s position outlined 
above, which leads him to distinguish between 
penalty and punishment, and to regard that punish- 
ment only as intelligent which is applied after the 
ascertainment of individual characteristics, motives 
and crime causes, he denounces as injudicious and 
unjust and preéminently unphilosophic any rigid 
system of penal laws which classes all those who 
disobey them ‘‘as a unit, as a congregation ot 
criminals to be dealt with by a uniform and unyield- 
ing rule,” * * * ‘without the least regard to 
the characteristics or individualities of the criminal, 
or any investigation into the crime cause which 
subjects him to punishment.” He declares that 
‘such a system only is entitled to the approval of 
enlightened states which addresses itself solely to 
the individual treatment of each convict, separated 
entirely from all association or congregation with 
other convicts.” 

The author points out that punishment has now 
three distinct and important ends—punitive, pre- 
ventive, and remedial, respectively: first, to 
punish the violator of law; second, by example, 
to prevent like offences; and third, by the in- 
fliction of the penalty at once to protect society 
and to reform the criminal. Imprisonment is 
now regarded as the condition under which pun- 
ishment is to be applied; hence the necessity 
of investigating the best mode of administer- 
ing punishment. Now the cause of crime must 
be known before the remedy can be applied. What 
the punishment is to be, therefore, depends upon 
the crime cause. This should be ascertained from 
each individual convict, after imprisonment, upon 
proper investigation. The social condition of the 
community is a potent agency in creating crime 
causes, hence a careful study of the habits, senti- 
ments and moral standards of the community is 
necessary. 

Some mention has been made above of the sug- 
gestion to establish schools for instruction in the 
trades. The author still further enforces his view 
in this regard by tables which he presents of the 
general characteristics of prisoners received into the 
State Penitentiary at Philadelphia from 1850 to 
1869. That the education which the state supplies 
is inadequate, is apparent from these tables. Dur- 
ing the period from 1850 to 1859, inclusive, of 1,605 
prisoners received, 243, or 15.14 per cent., were 
illiterate, while 1,217, or 75.82 per cent., were unap- 
prenticed. During the period from 1860 to 1869, 
inclusive, of 2,383 prisoners received, 410, or 17.21 
per cent., were illiterate, while 1,950, or 81.83 per 
cent., were unapprenticed. These are very im- 


pressive facts, which go far to sustain the author in 
his conclusions that mere school education can 
hardly be regarded as a preventive of crime without 


the very broadest exceptions. 


Mr. Vaux’s book is a very fruitful and suggestive 
one, and is marked throughout by a benevolent yet 


practical philosophy. 


BRADFORD'S WORSTED INDUSTRY. 


In referring to the cloud which has overhung the 


immense worsted industry centering at Bradford, 


England, during the past eight years, the Manchester 
Guardian enters into an interesting explanation of 


the causes which have conspired to that end, and 


obtains some comfort from a prospect of improve- 
The character and future great- 


ment in the future. 
ness of the Bradford trade were decided between 
1834 and 1836, more than one hundred years after 
its establishment, by the introduction of cotton 


warps in the manufacture of worsted stuffs and the 
successful manipulation of alpaca hair to the de- 


mands of the business. Prior to this time worsteds 


were made entirely from wool, but the introduction of 


cotton warps—yarns which run lengthwise through 


the piece—enabled Bradford manufacturers to pro- 


duce goods similar in appearance to all-wool 
worsteds, and at a very much lower price. This, 


therefore, was one of the main causes of the devel- 
The manufac- 
ture of alpaca dress goods, having the well-known 


opment of the trade of the district. 


lustre peculiar to that fabric, was another advantage. 
This variety of goods became immensely popular, 
and imitations, all more or less lustrous and stiff, 


came upon the market with great rapidity. On 
these bases colossal fortunes were accumulated, and 
for over a quarter of a century Bradford grew rapidly 


in wealth and size. All-wool serges, cashmeres, 
worsted and union damasks and lastings for ladies’ 


boots and shoes, were also Bradford staples, in- 


volving as they did lustre fabrics with cotton warps. 


A very little incident will occasionally work a 
great change, and the decline in the enormous 


Bradford industry, dating about ten years ago, 


hinged on the going out of fashion of that steel wire 


absurdity of women’s dress, the crinoline. From 


that trivial incident began the decline and fall of the 
Their stiffness rendered them par- 


lustre fabrics. 
ticularly appropriate for draping over crinoline, 
their lustre relieving any appearance of heaviness. 


But some soft, clinging, pliable fabric was neces- 
sary to meet the new fashion, which ran to the other 
extreme, and caused ladies’ garments to be con- 
structed so as to show the outline of the form. Brad- 
ford manufacturers did not think the new style would 
last long, and kept on filling their warehouses with 
The new style did not die 
out, however, but extended to every country in 
Europe, and, unfortunately, the Bradford manu- 
facturers did not, or would not then, make the class 
of fabrics demanded, At Roubaix, Rheims and 


the stiff lustre goods. 


Croix, in France, however, the worsted trade, which 
had languished for many years, took a new start and 
monopolized the market thus created for soft goods. 
The growth of this class of importations into Eng- 
land was very rapid. 
goods manufactured from wool imported into the 
United Kingdom was £2,534,000; in 1880 it was 
47,649,000, the greater part of the increase repre- 
senting French made goods for ladies’ wear. At 
the same time the export of Bradford-made goods 
fell from £15,130,000 in 1869 to £7,241,000 in 1880, 
an apparent decrease of one-half, though in reality 
it was not so much as that. The figures are thus 
far apart owing to a drop in the value of raw 
material of 50 per cent. during ihe decade, the 
quantity shipped abroad being about 25 per cent. 
less at the latter date than at the former. The loss 
in value of wools, however, fell on English sheep- 
raisers, and was due to the preference for foreign 
woolen manufactures—so there was not much com- 
fort to be obtained by the difference in values and 
quantities of Bradford goods exported at the two 
dates. Technically speaking, the Bradford manu- 
facturers did not at once go to making the soft 
worsted fabrics demanded because they ‘could 
not. They have more recently, however, been 
producing to a certain extent some soft, all-wool 
goods. Since then the ‘Lady Bective move- 
ment,’ having for its object a crusade against 
French-made goods, was started, and Bradford 
wares, being discredited, went to France to be re- 
imported as of ‘‘ French make." After the “ Bective 
movement” had begun to make itself felt, the 
Bradford soft goods makers found it easier to 
dispose of their productions, but the influence in 
fashion has been littie, and foreign wool goods are 
still most demanded. The long-maintained ad- 
vantage of the French wool spinners was due to 
their superior methods. Bradford has just begun 
to perceive this, and attention is now being actively 
directed to improvements and alterations which it is 


In 1869 the total value of 





believed will win back the trade once possessed. 
The late revival at Bradford is said to be due also to 
new designs in dress fabrics and an entirely new 
departure in the weaving of worsted coatings for 
men’s wear. Various other new products are men- 
tioned as having tended to open up a new and 
profitable future, and it is believed by the Guardian's 
correspondent that the period of depression in 
Bradford will in reality mark a new birth in the 
industrial history of that city. 


INDIAN TEA. 

The native Indian teas have reached a commer- 
cial rank of importance, and promise to become 
formidable competitors of the Chinese products. 
Tending to these results are the dishonest practices 
of the Chinese tea dealers. They largely adulterate 
their teas for export, especially the cheaper grades. 
It is claimed that all Indian teas are honestly pre- 
pared. This may be taken for granted, since the 
growing tea-making in India is wholly under the 
control of reputable English managers. An enthu- 
siastic writer in the Victorian Review says that Indian 
teas are the cheapest and best produced in the long 
run. He admits that a taste for these teas has to 
be acquired before their refreshing qualities are 
fully appreciated; but once that taste is acquired, 
the pure aromatic Indian beverage forever sup- 
plants the ‘‘ brew from the Chinese mixtures.” Be 
this as it may, it is true that the intrinsic merits of the 
Indian product have led to its extended use in Eng- 
land and the Australias, and to its successful intro- 
duction into the United States. The growth of this 
trade may be gathered from the returns of the Indian 
Tea Association of Calcutta. It appears that the 
quantity of tea manufactured in India during the 
year 1881 reached 48,360,000 pounds, of which 
nearly 45,000,000 pounds had been shipped to Great 
Britain up to April 18, 1882, as against 43,500,000 
pounds up to the same date last year. English 
consumption of all teas for 1877-'81 is given thus: 
In 1881, of China teas, 114,000,000 pounds; of In- 
dian, 48,500,000 pounds. In 1877, China, 123,000,000 
pounds ; Indian, 28,000,000 pounds. The encroach- 
ment of the Indian upon the Chinese article is 
shown by the fact that while the total delivery of 
China teas in England during the past ten years 
has increased but 1% per cent., that of Indian teas 
shows an increase in quantity of 255 per cent. This 


showing is also indicative of the increase of acreage _ 


under plant in India and of the growing favor with 
which the Indian article is being received by con- 
sumers. In reply to a request for information, the 
firm of H. K. & F. B. Thurber states that ‘about 
250,000 pounds of Indian teas were shipped to the 
port of New York last season, and almost entirely 


by planters. It is said that the same parties will — 


ship I,000,000 pounds this season.”’ 

The indigenous tea plant of India was discovered 
some fifty years ago on the banks of the Bramah- 
Pootra river, in Assam. English capitalists were 
early in the field, and large tea concerns were 
formed at Assam and Cachar, in Bengal. The 
industry did not thrive, however, and the early tea- 
planters experienced sad reverses. Then followed 
wild speculations in tea shares, and thousands of 
persons were financially wrecked by ill-judged ven- 
tures in tea estates and tea plantations. The 


smash came in 1865, and from that date tea-growing _ 


in India became a successful industry. 

In tea-planting in India there are 2,700 plants in 
an acre, set out 4x4 feet apart. The plant com-— 
mences to yield when three years old. Four pounds 
of green leaves from the plant yield one pound of 
marketable tea. The outturn for the first manu- 
facturing season is from 60 to 80 pounds of fine tea 
per acre; the second season it reaches 160 to 200 
pounds, and goes on increasing until the plants are 
seven years old, when, under proper cultivation, 
the yield is from 400 to 550 pounds per acre. The 
tea realizes 50c, a pound in England, and the cost 
of production is about 12c. a pound. The outcome 
of an acre producing 4oo pounds is, therefore, $156, 

The different varieties of teas are all grown from 
one species of plant. The plucking and manufacture 
decide the sort. The following description by a 


planter of the bins in the sorting room of his tea- _ 


houses will illustrate: ‘Here is the ‘ Souchong , 


bin, that will hold 3,200 pounds of sorted tea, or _ 


equal to forty full sized chests. The ‘ Pekoe’ bin is. 
smaller, because there is not so much of that class 


of tea made; indeed, 15 per cent. of ‘Pekoe’is a _ 


‘ 


* 


fair average out of a season's crop. The ‘ Congou' in 


bin will hold 2,400 pounds of tea, equal to thirty 
chests. ‘Broken Mixed Tea’ averages 12 to I5 per 


cent. ofa crop; but the bin, although smaller, holds’ 


more tea than the ‘Congou' one, on account of the 
dust-like character of its contents; it will contain 
3,000 pounds. The last bin is smaller still, but it 
will hold 2,600 pounds of ‘ Pekoe Dust,’ which is full. 
of those little golden-colored tips that the ladies are 
Poe 








so fond of seeing in their tea purchases. This is a 
deliciously fragrant tea, and frequently realizes in 
London a better price than ‘ Pekoe’ itself, both hav- 
ing come, perhaps, from the same Indian factory. 
It is this, on account of its high flavor and strength, 
that is so extensively used by the trade to ‘salt’ the 
inferior China teas.’’ It is also erroneously sup- 
posed that the green tea of commerce is made from 
a different species of tea to that from which the 
black is manufactured. Such is not the case, for 
black or green tea, or both, can be made from the 
leaves of the same plant; a difference in the mode 
of making only causing the difference in color. 
Green tea is rolled and completely dried in a very 
hot—200 degrees Fahrenheit—iron pan; whereas 
the black is rolled on a matted table and slowly 
dried over a charcoal fire. 

Briefly summed up, the production of and trade in 
Indian teas is rapidly increasing. That their cost 
over China teas, some 10 or I2c. a pound, is over- 
balanced by the superior strength of liquor that 
the Indian article yields after infusion, seems proven. 
Their freedom from adulteration, before alluded to, 
is fully shown. C. J. Sillar & Co., of London, in 
their annual review of the tea trade, state that dur- 

; ing 1881, 42,420 packages of tea were forbidden to 
; be entered for home use in England, the said ‘‘tea” 
ie consisting of ‘‘sweepings, stalks, and exhausted 
tea," the whole of which came from China, the 
Indian growths being so far tree from this disgrace. 











SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY. 
Our regular London correspondent writes as fol- 
y lows under date of September 7: 

How long are the two greatest commercial com- 
munities in the world—Great Britain and the United 
States—to remain in the hands of the telegraph 
clique? Many efforts have been made to break down 
the monopoly, and at times it has appeared as though 
the efforts would be crowned with success; but 
every new company which has been started, with 
the intention of establishing a healthy competition 
in the Atlantic cable service, has been met by the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company in the same 
manner. Immediately upon the opening of any 
rival line the tariff has been depressed to a point at 
which it was admittedly unprofitable; and this has 
continued until such time as the new rival, depressed 
by the meagreness of its revenues, has been brought 
to terms. Those terms have always been sufficiently 
favorable to enable the new concern to secure a 
larger amount of business than it was at the 
moment transacting, and the result of each and all 
of these efforts has undoubtedly been to weaken 
the position of the original company. Still, how- 
ever, they pursue the same tactics, their motto 
being anything rather than competition, and in 
their efforts to maintain a monopoly they have been 
most efficiently aided and abetted by Mr. John 
Pender, M. P. There appeared at one time a 
probability that the Direct United States Cable 
Company would have resisted all their efforts to 
establish a joint purse agreement, for that com- 
pany’s prospectus and articles of association di- 
rectly forbade any such arrangement; but Mr. 
Pender soon proved himself master of the situation, 
for he turned out the original board and made him- 
self chairman of the company, at the same time 
altering its constitution so as to permit of the pool- 
ing arrangements considered necessary by the rival 
company. In his operations he was materially 
| assisted by the enormous voting power placed in 
the hands of a clique by the cable trust concerns of 
which he is either chairman or trustee; and it is 
really a difficult matter for an opposition concern 
to withstand the operations of so powerful and so 
; united a body of men as those now ruling over the 

destinies of the cable companies of the United 

Kingdom. 

; ; It will be interesting to show how intimately con- 
nected the managements of all the existing compa- 
be nies are. Here, for instance, is a list of the leading 
j concerns and the guiding spirits therein: 

Anglo-American—Vict. Monck, chairman; Henry 
Weaver, managing director; Sir James Anderson, 
1 Sir Daniel Gooch and Marquis of Tweeddale, 
directors. 

‘ Brazilian Submarine—Vict. Monck, chairman ; 
i Sir James Anderson, vice-chairman. 

Direct United States Cable—John Pender, M.P., 
chairman; William Ford, director. 

Eastern and South African—John Pender, M.P., 
chairman; Sir James Anderson, managing director; 
Sir Daniel Gooch, director. 

Eastern Extension Australasia and China—John 
Pender, M.P., chairman; Vict. Monck, Sir James 
Anderson and Marquis of Tweeddale, directors. 

Eastern—John Pender, M.P., chairman; Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, vice-chairman; Sir James An- 
derson, managing director, 
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German Union Telegraph and Trust—Sir James 
Anderson and Henry Weaver, directors. 

Globe Telegraph and Trust—John Pender, M.P., 
chairman; Sir James Anderson, Sir Daniel Gooch, 
Marquis of Tweeddale and William Ford, directors. 

London Platino Brazilian—John Pender, M.P., 
chairman. 

West India and Panama—Sir James Anderson, 
William Ford and Henry Weaver, directors. 

Submarine Cables Trust—John Pender, M.P., 
Vict. Monck, Sir James Anderson, Sir Daniel 
Gooch and Marquis of Tweeddale, trustees. 

Telegraph Construction and Maintenance—Sir 
Daniel Gooch, chairman. 

A few more names might be added to this list, 
and some of the above are also interested in tele- 
phone companies. There is no doubt that they 
are a very powerful body; but that with all the 
resources at their command they will be able much 
longer to silence healthy competition, in the Atlan- 
tic cable service, cannot be supposed. 

There are, however, some considerations which it 
would be well for commercial men in America to 
bear in mind. In the first place, it is apparent that 
these English directors are sufficiently powerful to 
silence any new concern started in this country. 
Indeed, for that matter they have also been able to 
silence two fresh rival concerns and the recently- 
laid Gould cables as well. There seems little doubt 
but that in the event of the Garret cables being laid 
they will be met by the same tactics previously 
practised with success; that is, that the rival con- 
cern will have to start business and to maintain it 
over a more or less considerable period at profitless 
rates. If the Anglo-American Company lowered 
their tariff permanently they would be undoubtedly 
conferring a benefit upon the community. But the 
vexatious alterations we have recently experienced 
have certainly not tended either to ingratiate the 
company with the public or to develop business in 
any way. In fact, they have pursued very much the 
same tactics as were pursued last summer by 
Messrs. Vanderbilt & Co. in respect to the cutting 
down of rates, the desire being not to benefit the 
public, but to damage their rivals. The rival com- 
pany which could now permanently fix a tariff—say 
of five words to the dollar—would undoubtedly be 
conferring a real benefit upon the community. Of 
course, it would be uphill work for any company of 
this nature for some time to come, but we should at 
length obtain a permanence of rates which latterly 
we have been far from enjoying. It is idle for the 
Anglo-American Company to contend that such a 
concern possesses no 7azson d'etre, and that there is 
not sufficient business to keep it profitably employed. 
A permanent Iod.-a-word rate would, without doubt, 
vastly increase traffic, and that in channels which 
have hitherto never yet realized during the short 
periods of ts. tariffs that they were in a position to 
send messages at reasonable rates to the United 
States. 

One of the chief drawbacks to new undertakings 
of this class is the large amount of capital which they 
consider it necessary to raise. A private individual 
could purchase and lay an Atlantic cable for little 
more than one-halt what some recent companies 
have been compelled to disburse. It is quite certain 
that the mere cost of manufacture nowadays need 
not amount to £100 per mile, and it is quite possible 
for anyone possessing command of say £400,000 to 
lay such a cable possessing all the latest improve- 
ments, and to find himself at the end of the opera- 
tion possessed of a sufficiency of working capital. 
But the company which lays a cable across the 
Atlantic has to provide a capital of half as much 
again to cover promoters’ charges and so forth. 
Even with this additional expenditure a new com- 
pany would be favorably placed with regard to the 
Anglo-American clique. The Anglo-American Com- 
pany’s capital stands at not less than £7,000,000, a 
sum which at the present day would be sufficient to 
lay more than fourteen cables. The French cable 
capital stands at 42,000,000 francs, or £1,680,000, 
the Direct Company's capital is £1,313,900, and the 
Gould Company I am not certain about, though it 
no doubt exceeds £1,000,000. Here, then, we have 
considerably over £11,000,000 embarked by the 
pooling companies, and the number of cables which 
they have in working order at the present time is, I 
understand, nine, making an average of £1,250,000 
for every cable, and, with all their advantages of 
being first in the field, such heavy weighting places 
the parent concern at a serious disadvantage. That 
before long the clique will be broken up is, I think, 
most probable, but at the same time, to meet with 
success, I think the rival had better be an American 
institution, bound, if possible, to resist the existing 
monopolists. Such a concern, if it maintains a 
reasonably moderate tariff, will meet with plenty of 
support here; for, as I have above indicated, the 
proceedings of the clique have caused a great and 






























































widespread feeling of irritation, which will probably 
show itself in a practical form when the opportunity 
arises. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Tariff Commission in Des 
Moines, as we learn from the /owa State Leader, 
Mr. Henry J. Philpott, on behalf of the Iowa State 
Free-Trade League, read a paper setting forth that 
any tariff at all must be a disturbing element in 
some line or lines of business, and that, while the 
League was earnestly in favor of such a revision of 
the tariff as would tend ultimately to the attainment 
of free trade, yet that the body he represented 
specifically demanded that no sudden and violent 
revision of the tariff should be made, even in the 
effort to reach free trade. He proposed that the 
first reduction of the tariff should take place not 
later than July 1, 1883, and that the free trade point 
be reached not later than July 1, 1890; and, in 
addition, suggested that after the latter period no 
tax should be levied on any foreign article the like 
of which should be produced within the United States 
to the value of over $1,000,000 in the last census 
year, except where the domestic article is corre- 
spondingly taxed, or, if necessary for revenue, on a 
few articles of luxury. The League demanded, Mr. 
Philpott continued, that the taxes on domestic and 
foreign liquors and tobacco remain, together with 
other existing internal taxes, in order to make the 
necessity for tariff taxes as small as possible. He 
declared that the tariff was a sacrifice, and not a 
gain, to the workingman, and read some statements 
from a paper by Mr. Charles E. Russel, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, illustrating the working of the tariff in 
Iowa, from which it appeared that under a high 
protective duty the number of woolen mills 
operated in Iowa had decreased from 85 in 1870 to 
40 in 1880. In 1870, Mr. Philpott said, there were 
545 establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber, employing 3,563 hands and paying 
$1,666,244 in wages, or an average of $467 to each 
employé. In 1880, although the industry was pro- 
tected by a duty of $3 per thousand feet, the num- 
ber of establishments had decreased to 321, paying 
$905,962 to 5,747 employés, or an average of $171 
to each employé. 





At the same session Mr. B. F. Gue read a paper, 
in the course of which he stated that the entire 
amount of capital employed in manufactures in 
Iowa, after twenty years of high protection, was 
less than one-twentieth of that engaged in agricul- 
ture, and that the number of persons employed in 
manufactures was only one-forty-sixth part of the 
population of the state. Concerning the effects of 
the tariff on wool-growing in the state, he said that 
in 1867 there were in Iowa 1,354,608 sheep. In 
1881 these had dwindled down to 436,561, a loss of 
918,077 in that time, or over 60,000 head a year. 
During the same time the live stock of other classes 
had made an average increase of more than 160 per 
cent. The decline in the number of sheep was 
attributed by Mr. Gue to the large increase of 
duty, made at the request of the wool growers and 
wool manufacturers in 1867. In support of his 
view he quoted Mr. David A. Wells, formerly 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to the effect 
that the American wool grower had received a 
smaller price for his product under the existing 
tariff than under the low tariff of 1857, the wools 
receiving the least protection commanding the 
highest prices; that the number of sheep owned 
and the quantity of wool produced east of the 
Rocky Mountains had largely and continually 
diminished; that the business of manufacturing 
woolens in the United States under the existing 
tariff had paid a smaller percentage of profit on the 


domestic industry ; that during the same period the 
American people have paid higher prices for their 
woolen clothing than any other nation of the same 
degree of wealth and civilization; and, finally, that 
instead of the existing tariff rendering the country 
more independent in respect to its supply of wool 
and woolens, the reverse had occurred. The im- 
portation of foreign wool in 1880 was given at 
128,000,000 pounds, as compared with 24,000,000 in 
1868. During the same year, it was stated, the 
United States bought of foreign countries manu- 
factured products of wool to the value of $33,- 
613,000. In the course of the same year the United 
States sold to foreign countries wool of domestic 
production to the extent of only 191,551 pounds, 
and manufactures of wool to the value of only 


$216,576. 


A War Department report, prepared by Sergeant 
J. P. Finley, of the United States Signal Service, 
notes the characteristics of six hundred tornadoes 
which appeared in the United States between 1794 















































capital invested than any other leading branch of 
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and 1881. Although the observations made cannot 
be considered so complete as to afford ground for a 
thoroughly exhaustive analysis of these phenomena 
and their causes, yet some general results may be 
extracted from the tables given in the report which 
may not be without practical value. It appears that 
no season or month of the year is exempt from the 
occurrence of tornadoes, and that summer is the 
season, and June the month, of greatest frequency. 
Of the tornadoes the courses of which have been 
recorded, much the greatest number moved from 
southwest to northeast. In the great majority of 
cases in which the form of the storm-cloud was re- 
ported, it was designated as funnel-shaped. The 
preceding conditions have usually been violent 
thunder storms; sometimes extreme sultriness has 
been remarked. A frequently observed forerunner 
of tornadoes is the sudden formation of dark clouds 
above the western horizon, which at a certain stage 
of their development rushed to a common center 
from points between south to west and thence to 
north. Of those cases where the time of rain was 
recorded, the larger number reported precipitation 
as preceding the tornado, As the result of observa- 
tions of the atmospheric conditions preceding the 
tornado, the fact is elicited that ‘‘high contrasts of 
temperature invariably form to the north and south 
of the region traversed by the storm.” ‘‘ One of 
the necessary conditions precedent to the formation 
of a thermal belt of high contrasts, is the existence 
of a wide range of country offering no obstacle 
like mountain ranges or large bodies of water, to 
the free sweep of air currents either north or south.” 
It appears that the part of the United States in 
which tornadoes develop best is that part of the 
great basin lying west of the Mississippi, including 
the states of lowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 
The interesting fact is noted in connection with the 
development of tornadoes, that ‘‘ the wind, previous 
to its inception, has been found blowing from a 
southerly quarter south of the central area of barom- 
etric minima, and from a northerly quarter north of 
the central area for a period of from five days to two 
weeks.”’ Generally speaking, the right or south 
side of the storm’s path is the most dangerous, and 
the left or north side the safest. A movement to the 
east or toward a point between east and north-north- 
east of the central line of cloud movement, should 
not be continued; a position west of that line, how- 
ever, is said to be safe. 


The little city of Roanoke, Va., situated at the 
junction of the Norfolk & Western and the Shenan- 
doah Valley railroads, is attracting considerable 
attention by reason of its remarkable growth. In 
December, 1881, its population was but 300, all 
told; it now numbers 3,000 to 3,500 inhabitants, 
and has by no means discontinued its rapid develop- 
ment. The city was incorporated by act of the 
Virginia Legislature at its last session. Its charter 
exempts capital invested in manufacturing enter- 
prises trom municipal taxation for a period of ten 
years, and prohibits corporate taxes from exceeding 
$x to the $100 of assessed valuation. The new city 
has no debt at present, but, in emulation of older 
and perhaps no wiser burghs, proposes to issue 
bonds for $30,000, the proceeds of which will be 
expended for ‘‘ public improvements.” A “‘ sinking 
fund" will naturally follow, and then Roanoke will 
have at least one serious feature of a full-fledged 
modern city. Its natural advantages consist chiefly 
in the proximity of extensive beds of high-grade 
iron ore, suitable for the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel, coal for coking, and other minerals and 
metals whose value or extent have not been yet 
ascertained. The shops of both railways pass- 
ing through the city have been located at that 
point, and several steel, iron, coal and coke com- 
panies are erecting works there of large capacity. 
Roanoke will undoubtedly become a thriving indus- 
trial town. Building is going on rapidly. On 
September 7 the first number of the Roanoke Leader 
was issued. It will be published weekly, and, to 
judge from the initial copy, will worthily represent 
its home. 


The extent of the fishery industry of Massachusetts 
is elaborately outlined in a recent census bulletin, 
which includes twenty-two tables, in order to present 
the subject in full, From the figures given it is 
fair to presume that about 100,000 persons, resi- 
dents of Massachusetts, are dependent upon the 
fishery industry for support. This inference is 
based on the fact that 20,117 persons are reported 
as actively engaged in the several branches of the 
industry, and 5,000 persons are employed in the 
manufacture of the appurtenances and belongings 
ef the trade. Including the families and others 
relying for support upon the totals named, it is 
fair to place the aggregate of those dependent on 
the fishing business of the Bay State at the grand 
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total given above. There is said to be $14,334,450 
invested in vessels, boats, nettings, wharves, traps, 
buildings, factories and other apparatus, and the 
total value of the products to producers is placed at 
$8,141,750. Allowing 25 per cent. advance on this 
as the value of products to consumers, who buy from 
jobbers and middlemen, the gross value of the prod- 
uct of Massachusetts’ fisheries per annum may be 
given at $10,177,187. The value of the fish taken is 
$5,054,900; that of lobsters, clams, oysters, oil and 
guano, $997,513, and that of the whale fishery is 
$2,089,337. These figures relate, of course, to 1880, 
the census year. The quantity taken is estimated 
to have been ro per cent. less in 1879, and 20 per 
cent. less in value. The total weight of fish taken 
in 1880 was 341,935,982 pounds, and of lobsters, 
clams and oysters, 6,275,000 pounds, These were 
reduced to 221,666,174 pounds in preparing for 
market, by which process their value was enhanced 
from $3,494,910 to $5,054,900. An advance in the 
trade was scored in 1880, by which the mackerel 
and other fish too small for use otherwise, and which 
in 1879 were thrown away to the extent of 39,855,000 
pounds, were disposed of to the canning factories. 
In 1880, of the total quantity of fish taken, 341,935,- 
982 pounds, 124,101,621 pounds were consumed 
fresh, 162,562,673 pounds were prepared as dried 
fish, 50,049,488 pounds were pickled, and 5,367,575 
pounds were smoked. The district of Gloucester 
produces more than one-half the yield of the state. 
Boston is prominent more as a distributing centre 
than as a producer. 





The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Constitutionalist 
published what is styled a ‘‘quartette edition ” on 
the 15th inst., it being the fourth trade issue by that 
enterprising southern journal. In addition to pre- 
senting a ‘‘ bird's-eye view" of the city of Augusta 
and vicinity, cuts of prominent industrial, mercantile 
and other establishments are lavishly exhibited, 
together with generous accounts of persons and 
institutions who have contributed to the progress of 
the city. The importance of Augusta as an indus- 
trial and commercial centre is fully revealed. 





A report of the proceedings of the Edison Electric 
Light Co. of Europe (Limited), made August 25, 
apparently refers to the extension of Mr. Edison's 
inventions on Continental Europe, through the 
three organizations known as the Compagnie 
Continentale Edison, the Societé Electrique Edi- 
son, and the Societé Industrielle et Commerciale 
Edison. These three companies were constituted 
at Paris, February 17 last. The first named became 
the owner of the Edison patents for France, Belgium, 
Germany, Denmark, Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy and Spain, and sells licenses in all those 
countries, on the formation of companies, local or 
national. The Societé Electrique, licensed from 
the Continentale, does an isolated plant business 
in those countries exclusively. The Industrielle is 
licensed to manufacture plant for France and the 
other countries named when local factories cannot 
meet demands. Since February 17 over 100 electric 
lighting plants have been purchased from the Edison 
factories in the United States, and are now in 
successful operation in Russia, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Germany, Belgium and Holland. The 
local French and Belgium companies are reported 
as awaiting only the results of the lighting up from 
the first station established in New York, before 
proceeding actively in a similar manner at home. 





The credit of the United States government is said, 
upon what appears to be very good authority, to be 
the best of any government in the world. First 
Comptroller of the Treasury Lawrence recently 
stated that while British consols, which are perpetual 
and pay 3 per cent., are worth only 93 cents on the 
dollar, our 3 per cent. bonds now being issued, and 
which are liable to be called in within a few years, 
are worth a premium of x per cent. He expressed 
the opinion that if these 3 per cents. were certain not 
to be paid inside of 100 years, they would sell at a 
premium of from 5 to ro per cent. The reason 
assigned for the high standing of bonds is that the 
banks, which must have bonds as the basis of their 
circulation, hold large numbers of them, and their 
requirements keep up the price. The opinion was 
ventured by Comptroller Lawrence that if Congress 
should destroy our national banking system, the 3 
per cents. would not be worth more than go cents on 
the dollar. 





Mr. Adolphus Meier, a manufacturer, before the 
Tariff Commission at St. Louis, took the ground 
that manufactures would be best promoted by lower- 
ing their cost. He proposed to increase the free 
list, and to include in it all raw materials pro- 
duced in this country. He suggested also a re- 








duction of the tariff on unmanufactured articles 
to 15 percent., and a gradual decrease on manu- 
factured articles until 25 per cent. ad valorem was 
reached. He advocated high duties on luxuries. 
A very interesting point was elicited in response to 
a question from one of the commissioners as to the 
effect of the adoption of the proposed changes on 
the southern cotton manufactures. Mr. Meier's 
opinion was that those manufactures would show 
a greater development, since they could compete 
more easily with the manufactures of the east. 
In reply to a question whether the position of 
American cotton in the foreign markets was not due 
to protection, Mr. Meier declared his belief that 
their success was not due to that cause, but to im- 
provements in machinery. There are some signs 
of a growing feeling in favor of tariff reduction in 
the west, which is probably due to the fact that on 
account of cheapness of food that section has an 
advantage over the east, which advantage has, 
however, been counterbalanced hitherto by the 
disadvantages in the matter of raw materials and 
skilled labor. These latter drawbacks there is a 
natural desire to remove as far as possible by secur- 
ing raw materials duty free, and machinery at a 
cheaper rate than has been possible under the 
present tariff. 





Telegraphic advices from the City of Mexico state 
that the Mexican National Railway Company had 
completed, on September 13, 457 kilometres of road, 
and that on that date the finished road was tend- 
ered to and accepted by the government. The com- 
pany has done better than the terms of its con- 
cession required. Under the concession it was 
bound to have completed 450 kilometres of road by 
October 14, 1882—a month and a day later than 
that upon which its 450 kilometres were accepted. 
Under the terms of the concession, the company is 
now entitled to receive its subventions upon all por- 
tions of its work which have been finished and 
accepted by the government. 








The Richmond, Va., Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club have taken it upon themselves to 
have prepared a neatly printed and well written 
pamphlet, setting forth the advantages of that city 
as a manufacturing and trading center. There are 
also included several useful maps of the southern 
States, in which particular attention has been paid 
to the new systems of railway traversing that region. 
This makes the publication useful as a guide for 
tourists, as well as affording ample opportunity to 
those intending to settle or engage in business in 
the south to learn what Richmond has to offer, 





The London Zconomist of the gth inst. prints in 
its supplement tables of the quantities and value of 
the imports to and exports from Great Britain for 
the eight months ended August 31, 1882, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 188z. It 
appears that the imports of fresh beef from the 
United States fell off from 41,493,372 for eight 
months of 1881 to £794,658 in 1882. The decrease 
for the month of August, as compared with last year, 
is especially noticeable, the imports for that month 
in 1881 being valued at $111,392, and those for 1882 
amounting to only £35,859. The value of coffee 
imported rose from £3,955,583 in eight months of 
1881 to £4,476,181 for the same period in 1882. 
The imports of wheat from the United States, which 
for eight months of 1881 amounted to 413,233,093, 
in 1882 amounted to £12,039,119, a falling off it will 
be noticed. The value of imports of wheat, meal 
and flour from the United States fell off from 
44,325,709 in 1881 to 43,521,816 in 1882, There is 
noted a falling off in raw cotton from the United 
States from 7,818,149 cwts., valued at 422,514,571, 
in 1881 to 6,449,135 cwts., valued at 418,991,988, in 
1882. The imports of this staple trom Egypt fell off 
from 1,011,175 cwts., valued at 43,498,930, in 1881, 
to 837,347 ewts., valued at £3,126,091, in 1882. The 
receipts from British India in 1882 were more than 
double those in 1881. Last year India sent 1,298,- 
154 cwts., valued at £3,210,329; the receipts this 
year were 2,829,124 cwts., valued at 4711351334 
The importations of cotton from all sources, taken 
together, show a very slight increase in 1882. A 
slight decrease is noted in the importations of manu- 
factures of cotton. The importations of leather 
show an increase in value from 43,092,228 in 1881 
to £3,631,577 in 1882. The imports of flax and 
linseed increased in value from 42,321,401 in 1881 
to £3,047,746 in 1882. The larger part of this in- 
crease was from Russia. The imports of unrefined 
sugar appear to have increased; those of refined 
sugar have fallen off slightly. There is very little 
change in the quantity of imports of tea, though 
the tables note a slight decrease in value in 1882. 
There was an increase in the receipts of manufac- 


tured tobacco, and a falling off in those of unmanu- 
factured tobacco. The importation of wine in- 
creased slightly in 1882. The imports of wool in 
1882 show an increase in quantity over 1881 of 


nearly 28,000,000 pounds, but a decrease in value of 


41,496,028. More than three-fourths of the wool 
received came from Australia. 
imports for the eight months of 1882 it is estimated 


exceed in value those for the same period of 1881 by 
410,807,701. 





The Zconomist's tables show a decrease, both in 
quantity and value, of the exports of British manu- 
factures of cotton (piece goods) from 3,158,474,800 
yards, valued at £39,168,241 in eight month of 1881, 
to 2,861,179,000 yards, valued at £36,599,481 for the 
corresponding period of 1882. The exports of cotton 
piece goods to the United States, however, show an 
increase from 48,563,500 yards, valued at 41,095,- 
579 in 1881, to 55,781,800 yards, valued at 41,312,631 
in 1882. The value of cotton manufactures of every 
kind (not including yarn and twist) fell off from 
443,605,185 in 1881 to £41,744,382 in 1882, There 
is a slight falling off noticeable in exports of china, 
earthenware and porcelain, and an increase in the 
exports of glass and manufactures of the same. 
The exports of hardware and cutlery show an 
increase from 42,436,018 in 1881, to 42,732,867 
in 1882. The total exports of iron and steel 
(including manufactures) increased from 2,445,900 
tons, valued at 417,600,241, in 1881, to 2,931,144 


tons, valued at £21,255,685, in 1882. The exports of 


this class to the United States show an increase over 
1881, except in the case of railroad iron and steel, 
in which a decrease appears. An increase appears 
in the value of exports of linen manufactures from 
43,953,549 in 1881 to 44,204,144 in 1882. The 
exports of linen piece goods to the United States, in 
particular, increased from 56,098,100 yards, valued 
at £1,605,830, in 1881, to 67,185,6co yards, valued at 
41,818,253, in 1882. The exports of wool to the 
United States show a decrease in 1882 as compared 
with the previous year. 
exports of woolen and worsted manufacture, which 
show a considerable increase. An increase in the 
quantity of worsted fabrics exported to the United 
States is also noticeable. The value of these rose 
from £809,377 in 1881 to £1,018,085 in 1882. 





The London Wine and Spirit News of September 


9 contains some interesting data concerning the | 


wine-producing countries of Europe and the pros- 
pects for the wine crop of 1882. This is rendered 
timely by the fact that the present week, together 
with the two succeeding, constitute the season for 
gathering the grapes in the countries referred to. 
The wine products of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia and America are not considered, as they 
have but little effect on the English wine trade. Six 
European countries are not wine producers. Those 
which are have for a few years past averaged as 
follows : 











Gallons. Gallons, 
ance. ah mnoay 856,731, 282] Russia & Eu. Turkey 46,948,000 
Rtaly sent tection 638,000,000] Greece... .... 0.0008 27,734,850 
Austro-Hungary.... 498,080,000] Switzerland. +++ 19,800,000 
SOAUD cats cAaiicvas oe 352,000,000] Roumania.......... 14,561,228 
Germany. +++ 143,022,000 — — 
Portugal. «+. .ccsese 000,000] Tota] ............ 2,684,877,360 


Of the 15,645,000 gallons forming the total Eng- 
lish consumption in 1881, nearly one-half was sup- 
plied by France, one-third from Spain, one-fifth 
from Portugal, and ‘the remainder scattering.” 
The vintage of Italy and Hungary promises to be 
good; that of Madeira excellent, In Germany 
‘the contrary appears to be the case.”” In Portugal 
the outcome is uncertain, as the phylloxera have 
done much damage. The sherry vintage in Spain 
causes some anxiety, though the blendin g processes 
employed to maintain the quality of Spanish sher- 
ries will probably prevent the consumer from learn- 
ing the exact result. The production of the French 
vintage for the past three years together but equaled 
that of 1875, and it is believed that the product of 
1882 will not exceed that of last year. In Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy the prospects are bad, while 
in the claret district of the Medoc the phylloxera 
and a bad season promise a deficiency both in 
quantity and quality. Mention is made of the 
anomaly of France, the heaviest wine-producing 
country, importing in 1881 no less than 176,000,000 
gallons of wine, to which was added 400,000,000 
gallons made from raisins grown in the Levant. 
The outlook, in brief, does not promise full supplies 
of cheap French claret, of which the United King- 
dom takes somuch. Mention is made that there is 
no reason to doubt the possibility of American, or 
other wines than those given in the table above, 
some day supplying a portion of the European 
demand, owing. to. the growing ravages on the 
continent by the phylloxera, Oidium, ete. This is 
not believed more improbable than it once was that 
American corn should be relied on to supply the 
deficiency in European crops, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





TRADE AND FINANCIAL $OURNALISM 
AT LONDON. 

London, September 7.—It is a singular fact that 
until 1882 the great city of London had no chamber 
of commerce. The leading provincial towns for 
many years had had their business organizations to 


watch over trade legislation, but the metropolis is 


to-day in the first months of its commercial cham- 
ber history. Considering the vastness of her trad- 
ing resources, it is very curious that in this center 
of business the idea of general organization for 
trading purposes is of such recent growth, It is 
equally remarkable that the usefulness of general 
commercial and financial statistics in the conduct of 
trade is also a comparatively recent discovery. In 
1862, at the annual meeting of the Social Science 
Congress in London, one of the papers read dealt 
with the United States census. It was a revelation to 
English traders that the American census gave full 
information as to the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing wealth of the country. Under these circum- 
stances the reader will have no difficulty in under- 
standing how recent is the development of what 
may be called an English trade press. Class jour- 
nalism, except in a few individual instances, has not 
been very successful in this country. The reason is 
that British journals are as a rule totally dependent ~ 
upon advertisement revenue, not only for profit, but 
for the means of cartying on the paper, and adver- 
tisers have preferred to patronize the newspapers 
that have a general circulation. There is, how- 
ever, plenty of evidence at hand that this policy is 
beginning to change, and we can now count up 
several great journalistic class institutions, notabiy 
the Jronmonger, the Builder, Engineering, the 
Draper, the Chemist and Druggist, the Grocer, the 
Wine Trade Review, the Texte Fabrics, Iron, and 
the Mining Fournal. They, however, chiefly owe 
their success to a revenue derived from advertise- 
ments which are addressed to the members of thetrade 
or profession which the papers represent. Outside 
these journals there is a well-known theatrical paper 
called the ra, the only success in this direction, 
although it has had many rivals. It is the accepted 
advertising medium of the profession, a sort of 
high-class trade circular. Class, or it would per- 
haps be more accurate to say departmental, 


journalism for commerce was not even thought 


of in England until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Of course, commerce and 
finance were represented in the press. In Lon- 
don the daily newspaper published a city arti- 
cle, which was under the direction and control of a 
city editor. He, in his turn, was not supervised by 
a chief, but had the full control of his department. 
In the early days of this financial feature he was 
sometimes described as ‘‘ Our City Correspondent," 
but generally spoken of on the staff of the journal as 
its city editor. The truth is, the chief directors of — 
the London dailies did not deem it worth their while 
to take any trouble or responsibility in respect of 
“city intelligence,” and the financial article was gen- 
erally a very poor affair,-a mere reproduction of price- 
currents, commercial circulars and notices of public 
companies, the original part being little better than 
a summary of the fluctuations in the prices of stocks, 
and sometimes a briet reference to a new venture. 
There was no attempt at criticism of the state and 
prospects of the money market or of the commercial 
outlook. About forty years ago the most eminent 
city editor was Mr. Alsager, of the Times, He was 
not a financier, nor a political economist; he was 
an accountant, who also held the appointment of an 
Official assignee in the London Bankruptcy Court. 
The importance of the city article of a daily newspa- — 
per has grown with the increased efficiency of the 
press in other departments. Some six or seven 
years ago the vast influence of city editors in Lon- 
don was demonstrated in a libel suit, which exhibited 
the late Mr. Sampson, of the Times, in something 
like partnership arrangements with Baron Grant, 
and this led to a general revision of the existing 
arrangements with financial writers. The Times 
practically moved its city office to its own head- 
quarters, and to-day the gentleman who is re- — 
sponsible for the money article of the great London 
newspaper is one of the ablest financial writers and 
political economists of the period. The contrast 
between the present editor and the chief of forty years 
ago notably illustrates the great change which has _ 
occurred in the condition of the British press as 
regards commercial and financial representa- 
tion. The great railway mania of 1845 and 
the introduction of limited liability as a fea- 
ture of joint-stock enterprise enormously in- 
creased the power and influence of the city articles 
of the London daily press. A “puff” of a new 
venture in a London daily, properly utilized, will 















































































make the enterprise ‘‘a go,” even if, fer se, it is a 
worthless bubble. Itis, therefore, all the more essen- 
tial that gentlemen of high character should now be 
selected for the office of city editor, men who cannot 
be bought by bubble-blowers or market riggers. The 
rule now generally adopted by the London daily 
press in regard to the policy of the city article is 
* adverse criticism whenever it is deemed needful for 
the protection of the public, and no recommenda- 
tion under any circumstances.’’ Bubble-blowers, 
‘however, find no difficulty in commanding plenty of 
press assistance in certain directions, because there 
are many inferior weekly papers ready to give 
editorial puffs-in consideration of well-paid adver- 
tisements. One would think that, after many 
disastrous experiences, even the most superficial 
investors would not be led away by the transparent 
charlatanry of such journals as are to be bought by 
advertisements. During the speculative mania 
which immediately followed the first development of 
the Limited Liability act some of the London dailies 
were notably lax in their investigations of schemes 
which were indorsed not only by city editors, but 
by paragraphists who were admitted to the general 
columns. Now-a-days, happily, the editors of the 
great journals are actively alive to the influence and 
the responsibilities of their financial columns, and 
seme of the principal weekly papers are no less con- 
scientious. The success, indeed, of the World was 
established by its vigorous criticism of city enter- 
prises, its exposure of bubble-blowers, and its on- 
slaught upon money-lenders. In those days Mr. 
Labouchere, one of the principal proprietors of the 
Daily News, wrote the city articles of the World, 
and presided over its general financial policy. Mr. 
Labouchere has since found his reward in the 
establishment of Zyuth. The Daily News has for 
many years held an exceptionally high position in 
connection with its financial articles and editorials. 
Since its increased devotion to American affairs 
(dating from the time the Standard initiated a daily 
‘able service) the Daily News has not always 
shown that prescience in regard to international 
finance which was characteristic of its columns a few 
years ago. 

Returning for a moment, in conclusion, to what 
may be more particularly called class journalism 
and trade papers,’’ it will be interesting to state 
that the Jronmonger is the oldest journal of its kind 
in this country. It is edited by Mr. W. E. Freir, 
who was at one time a leading member of the staff 
of the Daily Telegraph. The Engineer is con- 
ducted by Mr. Van Pendred; Zngineering by 
Messrs. W. H. Maw and James Dredge; the 
Architect by Mr. Hibbert; the Builder by Mr. 
George Godwin; the Chemist and Druggist by Mr. 
A. C. Wootton. The Textile Manufacturer is a 
provincial enterprise. It is published at Man- 
chester, and conducted by Mr. W. T. Emmott, who 
originally founded the Drager in London. It has 
within the last few years become the leading 
authority in all that appertains to textile fabrics, 
and is published in the very heart of that great 
English industry. Mr. Emmott has recently added 
to technical journalism the Mechanical World, which 
promises to take a high place among class litera- 
ture. Considering the recent establishment of 
these trade papers, it is curious to note how 
rapidly the ground is now being occupied, for in 

a addition to the above-mentioned papers, I have 
lately become acquainted with the Baker's Record, 
the Hairdresser's Chronicle, the Hatter's Gazette, the 
Boot and Shoe Maker, the Watchmaker, the Tatlor 
_and Cutter, the Fournal of Gas Lighting, the Pottery 
Gazette, the Athlete, the Athletic News, the Cyclist, 
the Bicycle, the Pawnbroker's Gazette, and several 
other kindred publications. 1 mention these pro- 
ductions, of course, outside financial journalism, 
though they may be regarded more or less as devel- 
opments of those financial and trade features which 
have gradually grown up as departments of the 
general press of the country. The most notable of 
all the English financial papers is the Economist, 
about the production and management of which 
less is known than of any other organ. JI purpose 
sending you a second letter on this subject. 


any one, thus lessening the supply in subsequent 
years. ° 

Harvesting is progressing favorably. The fruit 
crop will pay handsomely this season. Eastern 
demand is increasing. Railroad freight per car- 
load of fruit from San Francisco to Chicago is $800, 
or about 4c. per pound. Nothing but the extreme 
productiveness of this state enables fruit to be 
shipped at a profit and pay this toll to the trans- 
portation monopoly. 

There is a growing demand, on eastern account, 
for cattle from the Nevada ranges. This steady 
drain upon the main source of beef supply for San 
Francisco has had the effect of raising prices in our 
market: Beef, mutton, butter and other dairy 
products fetch a higher range of prices now than at 
the corresponding date in former years. Indeed, 
the tendency has been upward for several months 
past, and the outlook is for still higher values. 
While the drift of local investment is towards vine- 
yards and orchards, English capital is being in- 
vested in land for stock raising. The sale of a large 
cattle range in Merced county, Cal., to an English 
company, for $900,000, has been reported, and 
another company of British capitalists has bought 
the Pablo Montoyo ranch in New Mexico for 
$1,500,000. Agents of foreign capitalists are travel- 
ing over the country on the outlook for similar 
investments, from which I infer a design on the 
part of Englishmen to participate in the profits of 
exporting cattle from the United States to their own 
country. This is legitimate business enterprise. 

A noticeable feature of the growth of local in- 
dustries is in the direction of increased production 
of wheaten flour. Indications are not wanting that 
California will become a large exporter of flour by 
the line of the Southern Pacific. A new flour mill, 
with a capacity of one thousand barrels per day, is 
approaching completion in Stockton, the principal 
interior town in the wheat-growing counties. This 
mill is being built on the site of an old one recently 
destroyed by fire. Stockton has water and railroad 
communication with San Francisco, and is a grow- 
ing business center. 

Local manufactures have been very active of late, 
and new industries are spoken of. The destruction 
of the Clipper Gap iron works by fire involves a 
suspension of operations for the present and a direct 
loss of $125,000. This promised to become a great 
industry on the coast. The output of iron was 
becoming an important factor in the iron trade. 
The price of pig iron has increased since the acci- 
dent, the tendency having previously been down- 
ward. The company will not rebuild the furnaces 
on the old site in Placer county, but at or near this 
city. The building trade is active. 

The recent decline in the price of California wine 
east has not affected the local market. A special 
meeting of the Viticultural Association of California 
was held to day, Mr. A. Haraszthy in the chair, to 
consider the action of the New York importers look- 
ing to a reduction on the import duty on wine. 
After a long discussion a committee was appointed 
to prepare a reply to the statement of the wine im- 
porters, It is probable that this subject will receive 
consideration at the annual convention of the State 
Viticultural Commission, which meets in San Fran- 
cisco on the 18th inst, and the two following days. 
The internal revenue returns for August show that 
36,636 barrels of malt liquors were made in this 
district; also 160,854 gallons ot grain spirits and a 
small quantity of fruit spirits. The cigar trade was 
very active, 14,748,575 cigars having been manu- 
factured last August. This shows an increase of 
more than 25 per cent. over the corresponding 
period of 1881. : 

General business was good during the past week. 
Mining stocks were manipulated for a rise, but soon 
fell back again. Another attempt is now being 
made to put some little life into the stock market. 
Ocean freight is lower and weak, which has 
strengthened the price of wheat. Sales are not 
pressed, farmers preferring to hold. 
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RAILWAY EXTENSION IN UTAH. 
Denver, September 18.—The Utah extension of 
the Denver & Rio Grande is being pushed forward 
rapidly, and from present appearances the through 
connection to Salt Lake will be made early in the 
coming year. Telegrams from Montrose, 370 miles 
from Denver, and the present terminus, state that 
three miles of track were laid to-day, and that 
seventeen miles were laid during the week just 
ended; about as quick work, this, as ever has been 
made. The Utah line is now but ninety miles west 
from the end of the track, is expected to be crossed 
in December, and there is nothing apparently to 
prevent making the through connection at Green 
river, eighty-five miles further west, in February. 
Virtually, this road makes a new route between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. When it is completed to Salt 


—_— 


INDUSTRIAL POINTS FROM THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 

San Francisco, September 14.—The fall catch of 
salmon began in the Sacramento on the Ist instant 
with a strong run. ‘The fishermen had, however, 
anticipated the open season, and killed many thou- 
sands of fish, which were spoiled by the heat before 
they could be legally disposed of. This waste of 
food fish is to be regretted, inasmuch as there is too 
little protection of salmon already, Close on one 
hundred thousand salmon, it is estimated, which 
would have found their way to the spawning ground, 
have been wantonly destroyed, without profit to 
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Lake the Central Pacific will be able to ship east 
independently of the Union Pacific—either to 
Pueblo, where a connection is made with the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé, or to Denver, where a 
connection is made with the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. Conversely, eastern passengers and 
freights can go into Utah, or through to the west, 
over the same route. Independently of the through 
traffic, an important local traffic, probably, may be 
counted upon from the opening of the hitherto abso- 
lutely closed region included in western Colorado 
and eastern Utah. ‘There is known to be good min- 
eral on the western slope of the mountains that until 
now has remained valueless because inaccessible, 
and the excellent farming country of eastern Utah, 
well watered by the Grand and Green rivers, can 
now be made available for the supply of the Colo- 
rado markets. The proximity of this new farming 
region to the new mining region is especially fortu- 
nate, since it solves in advance the problem, always 
difficult of solution in the case of a mountain min- 
ing camp, of a near-by, and consequently cheap, 
base of supplies. The cost of fresh vegetables in 
Leadville before the railroad was opened was some- 
thing prodigious, and supplies of all sorts were sold 
at so high a rate that the average dealer actually 
made more money than the average miner. In the 
case of the mining region now being opened the 
cost of living will be greatly lessened, and the pros- 
perity of the whole country will be greatly advanced 
by the simultaneous development of the farms and 
of the mines. 

Denver, of course, will benefit greatly by the 
opening of the new line. That a considerable por- 
tion of the trans-continental freight traffic will pass 
through here in future is probable, and it is reason- 
ably certain that the line of pleasure travel will be 
deflected southward through Denver, and thence 
westward over the new and much more beautiful 
route, through the Royal gorge of the Arkansas, 
across the Marshall pass, through the Black canon, 
and thence down the western slope of the Rocky 
mountains. Further, the opening of the new road 
necessarily will open to Denver a new field of profit- 
able trade. Indeed, since Leadville and Gunnison 
were connected with Denver by rail, there has been 
no event in the railway history of Colorado of so 
much importance as will be the opening of this Salt 
Lake line. 
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THE GROWTH OF.THE UNITED STATES. 

Francis A. Walker, the superintendent of the last 
census, contributes to the October Century a paper 
abounding in interesting and important facts gleaned 
from the census returns since the first enumeration 
in 1790. In discussing the condition of the United 
States, at the tenth census in 1880, he says: 

“The period between 1850 and 1880 has been 
marked by the astonishingly rapid spread of popu- 


lation over the vast region brought under the flag 


of the United States by the purchase of Louisiana, 
the annexation of Texas, and the cessions from 
Mexico. The 980,000 square miles of territory 
occupied by settlements in 1850 have become 
1,570,000. Of these 384,820 have between 2 and 6 
inhabitants to the square mile; 373,890 have be- 
tween 6 and 18; 554,300 between 18 and 45; 
232,010 between 45 and 90; while 24,550 have in 


excess of go inhabitants to the square mile. The 


population of the United States is now 50,155,783. 


The frontier line of settlement is, in general, the 
one hundredth degree of longitude as far north as 
the forty-second parallel of latitude, and, thence 
northward, the ninety-ninth and afterward the 


ninety-eighth degree. 

“The distribution of the population, according to 
dominant topographical features, may be thus 
stated: On the immediate Atlantic coast, north, 


2,616,892; middle, 4,375,184; south, 875,387; On, 


the gulf coast, 1,055,851; in the hilly and moun- 
tainous region of the northeast, 1,669,226; in the 
mountainous region of the central Atlantic slope, 
2,344,223 ; in the immediate region of the lakes, 
3,049,470; on the table-lands and elevated plateaus 
of the interior, 5,716,326; in the south central 
mountainous region, 2,695,085; in the Ohio valley, 
2,442,792; on the south interior table-lands and 
plateaus, 3,627,478; in the Mississippi belt, south, 
710,268; north, 1,991,362; in the southwest central 
region, 2,932,807 ; in the central region, 4,401,246 ; 
in the prairie region, 5,722,485; in the Missouri 
river belt, 835,455 ; on the western plains, 323,819 ; 
in the heavily timbered region of the northwest, 
1,122,337; in the Cordilleran region, 932,311; on 
the Pacific coast, 715,789. 

“ Although the territory of the United States ex- 


tends to the forty-ninth parallel, only one-tenth of 


the population is found north of the forty-third. 
But so dense is the settlement below this line that, 
by the time the forty-first parallel is reached, about 


one-third of the population has been covered. 
next single degree extends the proportion nearly to 
one-half, while more than two-thirds lie north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 
the thirty-eighth dwell 29,500,000 of our people. In 
1870, 52.8 per cent. of the population was east of 
the eighty-fourth meridian. 
cent. was so placed. Eighty-four per cent. of the 
population is found east of the ninety-first meridian ; 
97 per cent. east of the ninety-seventh. 


varied widely since 1850. 
constituted 9.5 per cent. of the total population ; 
they now constitute 13.3 per cent. 
residents of 1850, 43.5 per cent. were Irish; 26.4 
Germans; 13.9 English and Welsh; 6.7 British 
Americans; while the Scandinavians formed less 
than I per cent. 
of Irish to the other foreign elements has steadily 
declined. Of the arrivals in the ten years ending in 


northern border. 
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The 


Between the forty-third and 


In 1880, only 49.4 per 


* & # * 


“The foreign elements of our population have 
At that time foreigners 


Of the foreign 


Since that time, the proportion 


1850, the Germans were but 25 per cent. ; of those 


in the ten years ending in 1860, they were 37 per 
cent. 
began to assume importance through the fast in- 


Between 1860 and 1870 other foreign elements 


creasing immigration of Swedes and Norwegians 
across the ocean, and of Canadians across our 
We have seen that the Irish of 
1850 constituted 43.5 per cent. of the total foreign 
population. In 1860, this proportion had fallen to 
38.9, and in 1870, still further, to 33.3." 

We append a table from a census bulletin just at 
hand, giving the number of foreign residents in the 
United States at the taking of the census in 1880, 














































Bornin ; Number. 
Africa (not specified).......-.eeeeneercreeseeeeeeeeeee 2,204 
Asia (not specified) 1,054 
Atlantic islands... 7,512 
Australia .......-.ceceeceeee cece ener ere cence neenens 906 
AUStria es occ veo cece cieie cele cnieis evieiaie ne winie sieisieie o's eran sis 98263 
Belgium.....2..ceceeeceeecece eee seecceeereteteareesees 15,535 
Bohemia ov. nice cs cscmcenccececcccesiensecns cadsecces 85,361 
Canada ccaclese. cane cclesc’ os ap sielss0ctWidaceed na 610,017 
New Brunswick......--.--+++ 41,788 
Newfoundland........ 4,789 
Nova Scotia......--.- 51,160 
Prince Edward Island... 7,537 
British America (not spec 1,793 

717,084 
7°7 
a Peerne arn ee oot trie ott oy OD Ioe 104,541 
Niet eins tata ce sgt mes via « I 
Denmark oe 
Europe (not specified). 3,334 
France......++. 106,971 
Baden... 
Bavaria.... 
Brunswick 
Hamburg.......--++++ee+0+= 
Hanover... 6+ eseerccceeree 
Hessen 0... 2c. seccecrecerceseceecneres 
Lubeck vcocccct occas cosiwerserccccecece 
Mecklenburg.. 
Nassau. ..... 
Oldenburg .... 
Prussia (not spe 
Saxony......e-ceerees 
Weimar .. ree 
Wurtemburg.....-.-secseeee cece rene eenes oe 
Germany (not specified)....-+++0+++reseeerees 624,200 

Total German empire....-...eeecrer see ce rere eens 1,966,7. 
Gibraltar. .....0.cc02 ceceeeereeeeereevesscaerenaseenes a 
England.. 662,676 
Ireland... 1,854,571 
Scotland 170,136 
Aiea ce de daw tts cen ausaronstcceneauc™ seis 83,302 
Great Britain (not specified)........++.++++++ 1,484 

_ Total Great Britain and Treland ... 000 -c106>sieeses 2,772,169 
Greece. .0.. cee cee ceecceerewesrcccereesceers even 776 
Greenland ......--.+-.+0+8+8 129 
Holland.......+. 58,090 
Hungary . 11,526 
India .. 1,707 
Italy. 44,230 
ganas: niosv UUs Waleed dl aluinte ce huniblesp y= benlelesiais olsibiniviemaielb mips ‘or 

uxemburg . 12,836 

i 305 
= 68,399 

OFWAY. cece cecevceccsecegeererenes 181, 
Beads islands....... «++ ‘ be 

olanid’ 1... sew 48,55) 
Portugal...--... Bish 
Russia. ....+------ 35,722 
Sandwich Islands. 1,147 
South America.... ne 
oa Eile cdeetuns ta vedeeseeneisee 5,121 
WEGEN ooccecccceesweesscvceoasepereccsseserseeesscres 104,337 
Switzerland..........-++eeeeeess Bobet 
Turkeys ccs sce cnses vececs code viesler e's 1,205 
West Indies ..... ecsensrpenpaeenrses A 9484 
At sea under foreign flags > a 
All foreign countries.....+- ss+seeeeeeeeereeeeeees 6,679,943 
RECAPITULATION 
Native white.......-...+20008 36,843,291 
Native colored...... 6,632,549 

Total native 43475,840 
Foreign. iain th oninmeis temo saree eine nivienivir= esis « 5,079,943 

Aggregate population......-+.+++erereesseerrerees 50,155,783 


As will be seen from the above table, of the total 
foreign population in 1880, 27.7 per cent. only were 
Irish, a decrease as compared with 1870, when the 
percentage was 33.3. The percentage of Germans 
shows only a very gradual increase. 





THE POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 
The new issue of Behrn and Wagner's ‘‘ Bevél- . 
kerung der Erde’’ is of importance, containing, as 
it does, the results of the recent censuses of all the 
leading countries of the world. It is only two years 
since the previous issue, but in that time completely 
new data have been obtained. The total population 
of the globe according to latest statistics is 1,433)- 
887,500, distributed as follows: Europe, 327,743,400 5 
Asia, 795,591,000; Africa, 205,823,260; America, 
100,415,400 ; Australia and Polynesia, 4,232,000; 
Polar Regions, 82,500. This is upward of 20,000,000 
less than the total of two years ago. But this is 
explained by the fact that from a reéxamination 0 
the data on which the estimate of the population of 
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China rests they have been impelled to reduce that 
by something like 50,000,000, There is thus really 
an increase of 30,000,000 since the last estimate of 
the population of the globe. 

The following are the population figures for the 
European states, with the dates to which they refer: 
Germany, 45,234,061 (1880); Austria-Hungary, 
37,869,954 (1880); Switzerland, 2,846,102 (1880); 
Holland, 4,060,580 (1880); Belgium, 5,536,654 
(1879); France, 37,321,186 (1881); Great Britain 
and Ireland, 35,246,562 (1881) ; Denmark, 1,969,039 
(1880) ; Sweden, 4,565,668 (1880) ; Norway, 1,913,500 
(1880) ; Russia, 81,598,569 (1879) ; Finland, 2,028,021 
(1879); Spain, 16,333,292 (1877) ; Portugal, 4,160,315 
(1878) ; Italy, 28,452,639 (1881); Roumania, 5,376,000; 
Servia, 1,700,211 (1880); Montenegro, 236,400; 
Turkey (with East Roumelia), 5,305,500; Bulgaria, 
1,998,983 (1881) ; Bosnia, Herzegovinia, and Novi- 
Bazar, 1,326,450 (1879); Greece, 1,979,423 (1881). 
Total Turkish possessions in Europe and Asia (area 
2,225,445 square kilometres), 24,987,950. 

The present condition of Russia in Asia is as 
follows: 





Sq. Kil. Population, 

AMinriaee cnt tes sass ek eee eee 16,312,604 14,696,754 
SOUIOP Es nuns opps ees cee EE ke 5,427,124 83,626, 590 
Total Russian empire........... 21,739,728 98,323,344 


A new estimate for Persia reduces the population to 
7,653,600; Afghanistan, Kapuntia, Beluchistan and 
Arabia remain at the old figures. It has been 
customary to put the total population of the Chinese 
empire at 450,000,000, but in the present issue this 
has been reduced to 371,200,000, of which 350,000,000 
belong to China proper. For Korea the editors 
adhere to their old figures of 8,500,000, Japan, in 
1881, including all its dependencies, had a popula- 
tion-of 36,357,212. The area of the whole of British 
India covers 1,457,244 square miles, and the popu- 
To this has 
to be added Ceylon, with 24,702.270 square miles 
and 2,606,930 inhabitants. Passing to farther India 
we find that French Cochin China has an area 
of 59,456 square kilometres and a population of 
1,597,013, while Annam has an area of 440,500 
square kilometres and a population of 21,000,000. 
Of the East India islands, Sunda islands and 
Moluccas have a population of 28,867,000, and the 
Philippines of 6,300,000, according to figures ob- 
tained since last issue. The Dutch possessions in 
the East cover an area of 1,462,400 square kilo- 
metres, with a population of 27,962,000, 

In Australia the results of the recent census are: 


lation amounts to (1881) 252,541,210. 

















Square Population 

* miles, 1881. 
Puctaria eesive chi uce<s 87,884 55,796 
New South Wales. 309,175 Bars 
Queensland .............. ++» 667,615 213,525 
South Australia: <5 .é.22025os6accen 379,805 276,414 
Northern territory 523,620 3451 
West'Australia ts. 0: ep otiiec ome 975,920 21,000 
_ Continent . 2,044,019 2,131,654 
Tasmania..... 26,375 116,709 
New Zealand . 105,342 489,933 
Wotal Kou cs. ccs csoceseesc oe 3,075,736 2,737,292 


To this must be added for Australia and New 
Zealand about 100,000 natives. In Polynesia, since 
the last issue, France has annexed the Society 
islands, Tuamotu and Gamben groups, etc.; the 
largest of these islands, Tahiti, has an area of 1,042 
square kilometres, and a population of 9,745. In 
1880 the Fiji islands had a population of 121,884. 
The total area of the Pacific islands (Oceanica) is 
given as 176,184 square kilometres, and the popula- 
tion 888,500. 

In Africa the total population of the Sahara 
Desert is estimated at only 2,500,000. In Egypt 
previous figures are repeated. To the Mohamme- 
dan states of Central Sudan a population of 
5,000,000 is given. To what is called the equatorial 
regions a population of 47,000,000 is assigned. The 
combined population of the Portuguese possessions 
on the east and west coasts amount to 10,000,000, 
while that of the many independent states of South 
Africa—Malahite Land, Muato Janvo’s Kingdom, 
Sulu Land, Swasi Land, Wampo Land, Wamayna 
Land, etc.—is 16,296,350. The total area of the 
British possessions in South Atrica is 261,484 square 
miles, with a population of 1,728,492. The popu- 
lation of the Transvaal is 810,158, only 35,000 of 
whom are white, 

The Dominion of Canada has a total area of 
3,205,343 Square miles, with a population in 188r of 
4,324,810. 

The United States has an area of 3,602,790 square 
miles and a population of 50,442,066. Mexico has 
19,45,471 square kilometres, while for 1881 a popu- 
lation of 9,656,668 is given. Guatemala hada census 
in 1881, which gives 1,252,497 as the number of 
inhabitants. Venezuela had a population of 2,075,- 
245. Asto Peru and Chili, the area of the former 
is given as 537,187 square kilometres, and the popu- 
lation 2,420,500, and of the latter 2,835,969 square 
kilometres, and the population, as before, 2,400,000. 
Brazil, as in former years, is credited with a popula- 
tion of 11,108,291, that of the census of 1872, 






RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

A boy who has been injured by the falling of a 
bank of earth in the street of a city, when he has 
been playing therein, cannot recover damages 
therefor from the city, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, in Donoho vs. The City of St. 
Louis, decided in March. 





A married woman will bind her separate estate 
by her promissory note, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, in The Boatman’s 
Savings Bank vs. Collins, decided in March. The 
court added that this is the prevalent doctrine in the 
English courts and in the courts of this country, 





Where a husband and wife are in possession of 
real property all persons must take notice of the 
interest of the wife, and the creditors of the husband 
cannot assail the wife’s claim thereto, in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa, in the Iowa Loan 
and Trust Company vs. King, decided in June. 





The running of a railroad train on Sunday is not 
a violation of the law against doing business on the 
Sabbath day, in the opinion of the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky, in the Commonwealth vs. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company, decided in 
May. The court said that the running of the train 
was a work of necessity. 





A railroad company is not liable for damages for 
the death of a person caused by his act of suicide, 
which has resulted from insanity produced by 
injuries for which the company was responsible, in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Schiffer vs. The Washington City, Vir- 
ginia Midland & Great Southern Railroad Com- 
pany, decided in May. 





Where it is agreed in a mortgage to keep the 
property insured, the policy to be made payable to 
the mortgagee, the rights of the mortgagor under 
prior policies will enure to the mortgagee, except as 
against the rights of persons who have a previous 
claim, in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, in Ames vs. The Northwestern Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Company, decided in 
July. 





A husband deposited money in a bank to the 
credit of his wife, and drew checks signed by him in 
his wife’s name, without her knowledge, and which 
the bank paid. The wife sued for the amount to 
her credit on the refusal to pay her, and recovered 
judgment. In this case, Bates vs. First National 
Bank of Rockport, the Court of Appeals of New 
York, in May, through Judge Finch, decided that 
the bank was liable to the wife, as the money had 
been paid without her consent. 





A copartnership was dissolved, and notice of the 
dissolution was mailed to the persons who were deal- 
ing or who had dealt with the firm. The remaining 
partner continued .business in the firm name, and 
had the notes signed in the firm name discounted 
by the bank with which they had done business. 
The bank had had no notice of the dissolution 
when it discounted the notes. In an action to 
recover on the notes—National Shoe and Leather 
Bank vs. Herz—the Court of Appeals of New York, 
in June, decided that the retiring partner was liable 
thereon. 


A contract was made with the master of a vessel 
for fitting out, victualing and repairing the same, 
and the owner was sued therefor, Williams ys. 
Windley. The Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
at its present term, decided, through the Chief Jus- 
tice (Smith): The contract made by the master, 
and which personally binds him, binds the owner 
also, unless it is manifest that the credit was given 
to the one exclusive of the other, and ‘‘so the mere 
fact that the repairs are made, or the supplies fur- 
nished, either in the home port or in a foreign coun- 
try, at the request of the master, will be sufficient to 
charge him, but will not discharge the Owner, unless 
such intent is manifest ; nor will any private agree- 
ment between them as to how these expenses are to 
be met, or for whose use the ship is to be run, vary 
the rights of third persons.” 





A child seven years old was injured on the turn- 
table of a railroad company, and his guardian sued 
the company for damages, Evansick vs. The Gal- 
veston and Santa Fé Railroad Company. The 
Supreme Court of Texas, in May, through Judge 
Stayton, decided: The same rule which applies to 
persons of sufficient age to have discretion sufficient 
to protect themselves, in reference to contributory 
negligence, cannot be applied to infants of tender 


years, and in reference to them, the negligence of a 
party through whose want of care they receive injury 


will fix liability, notwithstanding the act of the infant 


may have been such as would defeat a recovery by 


an adult receiving an injury under the same cir- 
cumstances. 


same rules which govern that of an adult. 


case. 
—_— 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Spain has arranged the preliminaries for new 


treaties of commerce with Germany, Denmark, 
Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, and Turkey ; in each 
case the old treaties expire by October 15. 





The Marquette Mixing Journal reports that the 
total shipments of iron ore from the upper penin- 
sula ports in Michigan during the season to Sep- 
tember 13 amounted to 2,070,059 tons, against 
1,527,794 tons in a like period of 1881, the gain 


being 542,265 tons. 





During the past fiscal year there were 1,563 
seizures of goods smuggled into the United King- 
dom. Only 134 instances were of other goods than 
The last named item 
amounted to but 373 gallons, while the tobacco and 
cigars smuggled into the country weighed 23,695 
pounds. There were $15,975 in penalties recovered 


tobacco, cigars and spirits. 


in the same year. 





The decision on the part of Germany, Belgium 
and Switzerland, to substitute a nickel for the exist- 
ing bronze coinage of those countries, has been 
adopted by a French committee of inquiry appointed 
to determine the advisability of a like course. The 
work to be accomplished by the Paris and Bordeaux 
mints is said to be enormous, as $100,000,000 
worth of bronze coins are in circulation, and will be 


replaced by the new coinage. 
a ee 


The London Statistical Society has published a 
table showing the railway mileage of European 


countries as follows: 
Miles. 

Germany... .5.0hssccaes 21,500] Switzerland... 

Great Britains. cee cn ce 18,2co} Holland... 









France 17,290] Denmark 11 
Russia .... 14, Roumania.. 20 
Austna. 12,000; Turkey ...... i 
Italy 5,500] Portugal ....... = 660 
Spain 4,900/ Greece. i.5 6, ee 6 
Sweden i 

Belgium 2,50) Total sca csuveexceecck 107,616 





This places the 100,000 miles of railway in the 
United States in a favorable light, as compared 


with entire Europe. 





India having succeeded in growing cotton and 
wheat in exportable quantities, and in making an 
excellent beginning toward manufacturing the 
former, is now planning to become prominent as a 
manufacturer of iron. It is stated that in numerous 
localities all the requisites for the successful estab- 


lishment of an extended iron industry are abundant, 


but, it is added, that such an undertaking should by 


all means be begun in at least four different districts, 


or the cost of shipping old rails and ties to be 
worked up afresh would exceed that of importing 


them. The government is prepared to aid in the 
enterprise. 





The English Yewisk World calls attention to the 


effect on the European grain market of the perse- 


cutions of Russian Jews. Compared with the cereal 
harvest of 1881, it is stated that not over one-fifth 
of the great grain crops of Southern Russia will be 
gathered this year. This is said to be due to the 
refusal of the Jews to lend money to buyers, pro- 
ducers and others, to the withdrawal of the perse- 
cuted race from that market as purchasers, together 
with their wagons, animals, vessels, and other 
machinery for moving the crop. The Glasgow 
Herald believes this will have a serious effect on the 
European grain market, 
——— ee 

The number of mercantile failures in France 
doubled between 1841 and 1880, and the liabilities 
naturally increased in like Proportion. The largest 
proportion of failures occurred among dealers in 
food and food products, aggregating 32 per cent. of 
the whole number. The embarrassed clothiers con- 
stituted 18 per cent. of French failures, and land- 
lords and hotel-keepers 7 per cent. 


In the recovery 
of debts under $100 it is reported 


that legal ex- 


It is well settled that the conduct of 
an infant of tender years is not to be judged by the 
While 
it is the general rule in regard to an adult, that to 
entitle him to recover damages for an injury re- 
sulting from the fault or negligence of another he 
must himself have been free from fault, such is not 
the rule in regard to an infant of tender years. The 
care and caution required of a child is according to 
his maturity and capacity only, and this is to be 
determined in each case by the circumstances of that 




























Miles, 
1,565 
1,435 











penses more than absorb the claim; $200 averages 
one-half remaining after paying legal expenses; 
$400 nets 70 per cent., and debts of $1,000 generally 
can be collected at a cost of 15 per cent. 





The Merchants’ National Bank of Omaha, Neb., 
has been organized with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, Frank Murphy is president and Ben B. 
Wood cashier. The First National Bank of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., has been organized with an authorizetl 
capital of $50,coo. Charles M. Neel is president 
and Charles M. Neel, Jr., cashier. The Fourth 
National Bank of Louisville, Ky., has been organ- 
ized with $250,000 capital, all paid in, and will 
be ready for business very soon. The National 
Bank of Somerset, Ky., has elected Andrew Gibson 
president in place of H. H. Gibson. The First 
National Bank of Owosso, Mich., has elected T, D, 
Dewey president in place of A. Gould. 





Superintendent Jackson, of Castle Garden, te 
ports that 278,342 immigrants arrived at the port of 


New York during the first six months of 1882, and. 


adds an interesting table giving their destinations. 
New York is credited with 99,677 of the immi- 
grants. This statement is said to be misleading, 
as the minds of many are not made up, and when 
asked their destination they say New York, not 
knowing where they will ultimately decide to settle, 
The majority of these are believed to go west. Tlli- 
nois, which is credited with 33,804 immigrants, is 
likewise not believed to receive that number for 
permanent residence. Chicago is a great distribut- 
ing point, and all going thither are put down for 
Illinois. Pennsylvania's receipt of 25,602 of the 
total are more legitimately so credited than either 
New York's or Illinois’ quota, although it is believed 
that quite a percentage of them likewise drift on- 
ward. Wisconsin took 15,232 of the number re- 
ceived at New York; Ohio, 14,603; Minnesota, 
14,287 ; Michigan, 12,619, and Iowa, 11,504. Form- 
erly immigrants crossed Missouri to settle in Kansas. 
The prohibition proclivities of the latter state furnish 
the only apparent explanation of the fact that in the 
table of destinations Missouri has 5,600, against 
2,209 for Kansas. British Columbia apparently 
received Ir immigrants, who reached the New 
World at this port; Central America, 6; Indian 
Territory, 2; Manitoba, 28; Mexico, 18; New 
Brunswick, ro, and the West Indies, 20. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia gained 182 new residents from 
New York's six months’ batch of immigrant arrivals. 
A Tribune reporter asked Mr, Jackson what becomes 
of these settlers in the District of Columbia, and 
was told that they ‘‘became statesmen.” 








Recent general interest in the domestic pretroleum 
market has caused special attention to be paid to 
reports of the development of the petroleum wells in 
Russia. The British consul at Batoum writes to his 
government that a pipe line from Baku, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the wells, is about to be con- 
structed to Batoum, to afford a cheaper and better 
transportation of the product to the latter city than 
that heretofore enjoyed. « Very sanguine expecta- 
tions,” he adds, ‘‘are entertained as to the possi- 
bility of successfully competing with the American 
petroleum exported to Europe.” The Baku region 
covers 1,200 square miles of territory. Operations 
are mostly carried on at Aspheron peninsula, jutting 
in the Caspian Sea, and the “ potentious product- 
iveness”’ is believed to exceed that of the Pennsyl- 
vania territory. The lands are partly purchased 


from the crown and partly leased. In 1873, 17 drilled- 


wells were reported. There are now 375 wells, the 
average depth being 350 feet, the deepest well 637 
feet, and the diameters of the holes Io to 14 inches. 
The number of unproductive wells is said to be very 
small. Flowing wells yield from 2,000 to 4,000 
barrels daily (40 gallons to barrel), and pumping 
wells yielding from 300 to 600 barrels are said to 
occur frequently. The total production in 1873 
Was 500,000, and in 188 the total quantity of petrol- 
eum brought to the surface was between 3,000,090 
and 4,000,000, besides immense quantities of crude 
which was wasted for want of tankage and trans- 
portation facilities. The British consul will perceive, 
on a re-examination of these figures, that the pro- 
duction hardly tallies with the reported capacity of 
the wells. With the numerous gushers and other 
wells pumping petroleum at the rate given above, 
the wasted oil must have amounted to nearly 14,000,- 
ooo barrels in 1881 to have left a secured product of 
but between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 barrels. More 
complete and reliable data from the Baku regions 
will be necessary to satisfy American petroleum 
producers and dealers as to the actual situation of 
the industry in the Baku district. The reported 
shipments from Baku, by sea, of petroleum pro- 
ducts amounted to 2,946,000 barrels in 1881, against 
1,702,200 barrels in 1879, 4 


a 
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COMMERCIAL. 


The telegraphic advices to BRADSTREET'’S this 
week are again uniformly favorable as to the con- 
dition of general trade. It is shown beyond ques- 
tion that the movement of general merchandise is 
of large proportions. The weather throughout the 
west and northwest has been uniformly favorable for 
maturing the corn crop. ‘The first frost is reported 
from Minneapolis, but without resulting harm. The 
telegrams from the cotton belt are somewhat con- 
tradictory, but on the whole the crop is making good 
progress in maturing, and picking is progressing 
well. The iron market has experienced no material 
change since the termination of the strike, work 
at the mills not having yet fully begun. Petroleum 
is up to 82%c. per barrel, a fraction higher than at 
the close on Monday, the heaviest day to that date 
since the advance in values setin. Anthracite coal 
is going off generally satisfactorily, but not briskly, 
and on best qualities nearly or quite full rates are 
being realized. The ocean freight market is quiet. 





BREADSTUFFS. 

The situation in the foreigh markets has not im- 
proved any in the last week, as far as prices of 
breadstuffs are concerned, and yet it is no worse 
than a week ago. Prices remain just about the 
same as then. On September 21, red wheat in 
London was 43s. 6d., and the same price on Septem- 
ber 14. During the past week an official report 
from the American Consul at Buda Pesth, in Hun- 
gary, stated that prices of wheat there had been 
depressed by reports of a great crop and enormous 
exports from the United States. ‘That the facts in 
regard to America have been greatly exaggerated 
in distant markets there is no doubt, and the 
exaggerated reports have had an important effect 
to depress prices of breadstuffs everywhere. 
The total excess of our exports this year over 
last have been (from the rst to the 19th of 
September) 3,400,000 bushels of wheat and 190,- 
coo barrels of flour. This excess over last year 
does not seem likely to be greatly increased, 
because in the last two weeks our total exports of 
wheat and flour have diminished to an aggregate of 
3,800,000 and 3,700,000 bushels of wheat per week, 
against an average of 4,500,000 bushels per week 
during August. It therefore seems probable that 
when the facts in regard to American crops and 
exports become better known they will impart a 
better tone to the most distant markets. 


WHEAT. 

The general movement of grain at the west has 
fallen off. The aggregate receipts of wheat at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis 
and Peoria in the week to September 18 were 
2,128,277 bushels, against 2,245,314 bushels in the 
week to September 11. This is the more remark- 
able because there is a speculation in September 
wheat at Chicago, which has kept the price from 5c. 
to 8c. per bushel above October for the last week or 
two, and it would seem that if the present premium 
of 8c. per bushel in Chicago, for September over 
October, does not induce any increase of receipts 
the country holders of wheat will not be disposed to 
sell except at a considerable advance. The stock 
of wheat at Chicago is small yet compared to past 
years, and as there are symptoms that the Chicago 
Board of Trade has endeavored to retreat from 
its position in regard to corners, and to insist 
that its members shall at least fulfill their con- 
tracts instead of repudiating them, the chances 
are in favor of an increase of speculation and 
possibly higher prices in that market; and what- 
ever the course of prices in that market, it will, 
to a considerable extent, affect the course of prices, 
not only in all American markets, but also in Europe. 
It is now generally well understood that the great 
bulk of the speculative capital of New York and 
other cities that is used in grain and provision spec- 
ulations at all, is used by buying and selling at 
Chicago; the course of speculation there conse- 
quently represents the tendency of speculation for 
the whole country. 

On Friday the markets for wheat declined both in 
New York and Chicago. The decline in the New 
York market for the day was from %c. to %c. In 
Chicago the decline was an average of tc. on all 
options. This decline being the effect of better 
weather all over the west. 

The visible supply of wheat in the United States 
and Canada on September 16, showed an increase 
of 856,218 bushels, as compared with September 9. 


CORN. 
There has been a very decided reaction in the 
price of corn from the depression caused a week 
ago by the general acknowledgment that there 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


last night, but no other damage is reported than 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


would at least be a fair average crop, if not a large 


one. The receipts of corn at western points con- Wheat orm Ran Parle 7 R 4 “agit picking, eee is _ oe days late. 

i imini Q i RECS ushels. Oushels. bushels. bushels. | \Veather warm and clear. orms doing some 

tinue to diminish. The aggregate arrivals at the Soph, 16 rea, = ane ee 6,705, Se espe nat] , ing 

six western points above mentioned in the week Sent. 9% 1882. 12,7 pita 6,594; 8,640, 119,920 709,185 damage. General reports continue to indicate a 
: P Sept. 17, 1881... 20,146,478 24,483,970 6,720,308 522,721 727,3 

to September 18 were 1,219,105 bushels, against | Sept’ 18) 1880. 15,419,985 17,303,970 1,484,594 24,950 627,020 | full crop. 





THE BRITISH DRY GOODS MARKET.- 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET'’S.! 
London, September 22.—The Manchester market is 
duller than ever. Prices of export yarns and cloth 
appear certain to fall. 


1,437,744 bushels in the preceding week, and the 
aggregate receipts at all western points are now 
only just about half what they were at this time last 
year, and, while the visible supply of corn in the 
whole country is only one-quarter of what it was 
at this time one year ago, the price is just 
about the same as it was then. Until within 
the past week there has been a pretty general 
belief that there would be an important in- 
crease in the receipts of corn in October 
and November from Texas and Arkansas. St. 
Louis commission men, who had made considerable 
calculation upon this, and sent agents into those 
states to secure the expected new trade, are, how- 
ever, now acknowledging that such expectations 
will be disappointed. Late rains in those states 
prevented the planters gathering their corn until 
the season was so far advanced that they were 
obliged to give all their attention and labor to their 
cotton, which will prevent much gathering of corn 
there before November or December. But even 


. COTTON. 

The receipts of cotton at the ports for the 
weck were 76,929 bales, against 49,034 bales last 
week and 109,939 bales for the corresponding 
week last year, showing a decrease of 33,010 
bales. The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four 
interior towns usually reported were 26,433 bales, 
against 16,853 bales last week and 64,783 bales for 
the corresponding week last year, showing a de- 
crease of 38,340 bales. The shipments for the 
week were 22,842 bales, against 13,265 bales last 
week and 41,276 bales for the corresponding week 
last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to 125/,;gc. Futures have 
declined an average of 18 points for near months 
and 12 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year : 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 

The New York dry goods market for the past 
week has not been quite as active on the whole as 
the weeks immediately previous. The commission 
houses are naturally quiet, though in receipt of a 
regular request, which, however, has not yet reached 
the usual reassortment business of the season. 
With the importing houses their regular distribu- 
tion to jobbers is over for the time being, though 
they are fairly active with their large retail and 
manufacturing trade. 

The jobbing trade for the past week has been of 
good proportions, though a falling off is quite per- 
ceptible. This is attributed mainly to the change- 
able weather, which, without a doubt, has had a 
depressing influence in trade generally. 








then it is doubtful if such prices as the present ones his week. é : 
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Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 

This week, Last week. Last year. 


On Friday the favorable character of the weather 
throughout the west caused a decline in corn from 
the high prices registered on Wednesday. At 
Chicago, October corn dropped to 63%c., closing 


ketings of previous week. 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 
from Portland, Me.: Dry goods are moving 










at 6334c., against 67c. on Wednesday. “nag ruts at | freely. 

The visible supply of corn in the United States | pevemper neat bie Hise From Boston, Mass. : A good steady trade in dry 
and Canada showed an increase of 111,003 bushels, | January... ar 48 We 12.04 | goods continues. Jobbers report many duplicate 
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Iingland retail trade is in excellent condition. 
There is an unusual demand for the finer grades of 
goods and foreign silks, plushes, velvets, ete. In 
clothing, the wholesale dealers report an increased 
trade over last year. The outlook continues excellent. 

From Providence, R.I.: The print cloth market 
is steady and quiet; 64s are quoted at 3%c., less 
% per cent., and 56x6os at 334c. Sales light. There 
are about 215,000 pieces on hand. 

from Albany, N. Y.: There is no special change 
in dry goods; stocks are filling up, trade is good, 
and the merchants generally are prepared to meet 
all demands, which are expected to be large for the 
entire season. 

From Troy, N. Y.; Wholesale dry goods and 
notions trade shows an increase over the preceding 
week. Sales for the nine months of this year are 30 _ 
to 40 per cent. larger than for the same period in 
1881. Muslins are very extensively used here in 
manufacturing shirts and collars. While some firms — 
buy direct from the mills, many place their orders 
with local houses. The. annual sales in this de- 
partment aggregate about $500,000. It is asserted 
that the output for this season will be very likely to 
exceed any previous year. 

from Bufjalo, N. Y.: The movement in dry goods 
has fallen off somewhat from last week, being the - 
lightest for several preceding weeks. The Septem- 
ber business so far will, however, show a gain in 
the aggregate over last year. Prices as a rule con- ‘ 
tinue firm, staple cottons being quoted a shade 


The New York market for futures closed quiet and 
steady. 


The Ricker estate at Chicago is believed to hold 
options for over 3,000,000 of September and October 
corn, which is nearly three times as much as there 
is in store there. Other parties also here in New 
York are said to be buying largely in expectation 
of an important advance. 





COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Weather past week dry 
and hot; somewhat showery to-day. Cotton coming 
into stations rapidly. 

from Houston, Tex.: Weather a little showery, 
retarding cotton picking somewhat. 

From Murfreesboro, Tenn.: Cold drizzling rain 
set in on Thursday, and looks likely to continue for 
several days. Picking has commenced, but will be 
delayed. 

L’rom La Grange, Ga.: Cotton was so badly 
damaged by the recent storm that it ceased to bloom, 
but has begun again slightly to do so. 

From Fort Worth, Tex.: Rain the last twenty- 
four hours. Cotton plant doing poorly. Season 
very late, and prospect for only half or one-third 
crop. 

irom Sardis, Miss.: Weather for past week ex- 
cellent. Cotton opening freely. Heavy rain yes- 
terday. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather warmer; 
cotton crop promises a fine yield; receipts and 
business increasing. 

From Perry, Ga.: Weather fine for picking. 
There is a great deal of cotton in the fields. 

from Opelika, Ala.: Weather past week fair, 
Cotton being picked rapidly. Crop will be cut off 
30 per cent. by effect of rust and the storm. 

From Newberry, S. C.: ‘The weather for the last 
ten days has been fair. Cotton is opening rapidly 
and picking is progressing finely. Damage by rust 
is Io per cent. over the county. 

From Marshall, Tex. : Good weather for past ten 
days; raining to-day; crop, if gathered, will be a 
good average; not to exceed 20 per cent. picked. 

From Memphis, Tenn.; The bagging and tie 


PROVISIONS. 

The speculation in provisions follows that in corn, 
but the fluctuations of prices have been even greater. 
After the depression of last week, in which October 
pork in Chicago declined to $19.17%4, causing sev- 
eral failures by the decline, it advanced this week 
on Thursday as high as $21.50, making a difference 
of over $2.30 per barrel. The daily fluctuations 
have ranged from 60 to 75 cents per barrel, and it is 
apparent there is an active speculation in progress. 
This, indeed, extends to all varieties of hog product, 
the daily fluctuations in the price of lard ranging 
from 20 to 30 cents per I00 pounds. In addition to 
this there is an active demand from the south and 
from the mining regions of the west, and also from 
New England, for pork. The high prices do not 
seem to check consumption in this country, whatever 
they may do in Europe. The stocks of pork, meats 
and lard at the west are small, and are being rapidly 
diminished, with no prospect of a supply equal to 
past seasons until toward next spring. A large part 
of the hogs in the country now are young stock 
that will scarcely come into market before the end of 
the year. 

Pork experienced an important decline in the last 
two days. At Chicago, on Friday, October pork 
declined to $20.10, closing at $20.20. The extreme 
range for the week being from $21.50 on Wednes- 
day to $20.10 on Friday. 


outlook favorable. 

from Binghamton, N. Y.: Trade here report sales 
in dry goods, on the average, one-third better than 
up to same period last year. The past week has 
been one of more than usual activity, and the out- 
look for the week to come is thought by all to be — 
exceedingly good, They report prompt payments 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NRW YORK. 
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anticipate a large and satisfactory fall and winter 
trade. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues very satisfactory, and the ending of the labor 
troubles will tend to increase the volume of business 
considerably. Leading houses report that they 
have all they can do to keep up with their orders, 
and anticipate a very good business until the close 
of the season. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: A steady September trade 
is apparent in all branches of the dry goods busi- 
ness, but the week has developed no unusual feature. 

From Columbus, Ohio: Condition of wholesale 
dry goods reported about the same as last week—a 
little quiet, but considered healthful. Merchants 
are buying carefully, and demand as yet for winter 
goods not very large. 

From Chicago, Ill.; The dry goods trade con- 
tinues active, and dry goods and millinery are sell- 
ing freely. The fall trade, it is predicted, will be 
very heavy. 


From Peoria, Ill.: In dry goods a full volume of 


trade is being done, except in flannels and woolen 


‘goods, and with the present weather continued de- 


mand in the lines named will be more rapid; coun- 
try merchants still buying only for actual needs. 
From Detroit, Mich.: Dry goods jobbers report 


‘considerable increase in volume of business over 


same month last year. 

From Evansville, Ind.: Dry goods are still active, 
and collections reported good. 

From Louisville, Ky.: Dry goods houses report a 
large number of buyers and a most active and satis- 
factory market. Collections are improving as the 
cotton and produce movement increases. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Dry goods a little slack, as 
is usual just before the St. Louis Fair, but prices 
are firm. 

From Iowa Trade Centers: Reports from Burling- 
ton, Des Moines, Davenport, and other trade cen- 
ters, say the dry goods trade is all that could be 
desired. 

From Omaha, Neb.: The early part of the week 
being warm, trade dropped off in some lines, but 
the present cool fall weather is having a good effect, 
and the dry goods and clothing trade report sales 
brisk. 

From Denver, Col.: Dry goods dull; prospect of 
light fall trade. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: Dry goods are a trifle 
better. Buyers are principally from districts outside 
of the state. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The increase in the volume 
of business in the dry goods trade the past week 
was slight, but above the average of last year at this 
period. During next month, which is usually the 
busiest of the season, jobbers generally anticipate 
large sales. Prices are more steady since previous 
writing, but it does not look as though any advance 
will occur for some time to come. The seeming 
lack of confidence expressed in the stability of 
country merchants, especially in the south, has been 
considerably lessened on account of the good con- 
dition of the crops, and a disposition on the part of 
the merchants to meet payments more promptly, 
and in many cases larger wants have been granted. 

Fiom Richmond, Va.: The wholesale dry goods, 


trade continues good, with perhaps a slight increase 


over last week. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Dry goods sales for the 
month so far are above the average of the past 
season. Stocks are large. 
a largely increased trade. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Dry goods jobbing 
trade steady. The cotton prints factory has orders 
ahead. 

From Savannah, Ga.: Sales of dry goods have 
continued steady, with stocks on hand. sufficient for 
December. The bulk of the wholesale trade is 
believed to be almost over. Retail business in this 


‘line opening handsomely. 


From Galveston, Tex.: Dry goods jobbing not so 
brisk this week, caused by planters being busy in 
field. 

From Houston, Tex.: Jobbing trade in dry goods 
continues brisk. 

From Dallas, Tex.: Vhe wholesale dry goods 
trade continues active and increasing. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: Jobbers in dry goods 
report business very active and orders coming in 
freely. A large demand for osnaburgs is noted, and 
stocks in that line are running low. 


From Nashville, Tenn.: Wholesale dry goods 


trade very active and satisfactory. 





WOOL. 

There has been a very fair trade in wool during 
the past week, and the general market has ruled 
strong, with a hardening tendency on some grades. 
‘Texas and California wools are selling in many 
cases below primary cost, and profit margins on 


merlee. 


strike in the foreign iron trade. 
is expressed that 
may take place, but little confidence is placed in the 
outlook for a general strike, concerning which the 
leading London dailies have so much to say. The 
main reliance of the doubters, however, appears to 
rest on the deterring effect of the American iron 
strike just concluded. Against this, however, is 


There are prospects of 
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most descriptions of both washed and unwashed 
are small, but values have apparently touched as 
low a point as they are likely to reach this year. 
Fine clothing fleeces are fully 1c. per pound higher 
than a fortnight ago, and the most desirable lots 
of staple fleeces are improving in price, as supplies 
in eastern markets are closely sold up, and cannot 
be duplicated from any point except at relatively 
higher rates than are now current on the seaboard. 
Carpet wools are also about 1c. per pound higher 


and in good demand. The market for this class of 


stock has been strengthened by the results of this 
week's auctions at Liverpool, where pale yellow 
East India wools brought a half to one penny ad- 
vance on previous sales. Foreign markets are firm, 
and a fair business is reported by latest cables. The 
general outlook is favorable both for wool and its 
manufactures, and dealers, as a rule, are in good 
spirits and hopeful. 


THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 

London, September 22.—The pig iron output con- 
tinues heavy, but prices keep fairly steady, as gen- 
eral shipments are good. Middlesbrough in some 
instances only showing weakness. 





IRON. 

American pig iron continues steady at former 
rates, except at Pittsburgh, where some lots have 
been disposed of at concessions. The figures cur- 
rent are $26.50@$27 for No. 1, $24@$25 for No. 2, 
and $22 for forge. There has been no special 
change in the American market for Scotch pig iron. 
About 1,200 or 1,400 tons of the same have been 
sold during the past week, the majority being Sum- 
The advance in prices for Scotch pig, 
noted exclusively in these columns last Saturday as 


due to increase in freights, is continued, and no 


change is now looked for unless fluctuations in 


freights from this side conspire to alter those from 


Glasgow hither, which will, of course, react on 
prices of pig laid down at New York, Private 
advices from Glasgow indicate that Scotch iron- 
masters do not put full faith in the prospects for a 
The opinion 
disturbances 


local industrial 


offset the fact that while the Pennsylvania and 
other iron strikers in the United States held 
out against a falling market in a dull season, 
the English and Scotch iron-workers propose to 
take advantage of an improved market and what 
promises to be a busy portion of the year. Still 
there is time, and it is possible for the whole 
matter to be arranged without disturbance. No 
special change has yet been noted in the home 


market for manufactured iron since the decision of 


the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers to return to-work. ‘The reason of this is 
undoubtedly attributable to the fact that the effect 
of the strike has been discounted by the manufac- 
turers themselves. The eastern mills have refused 
to interfere with the western trade, even at their 
own expense, and broken and reduced stocks, at 
mills suffering from enforced stoppage of work, 
have been pooled to meet customers’ wants. Tank 
iron for November delivery has been offered as low 
as 3%c. and less. Orders for steel rails have been 
placed in some cases for large lots as low as $43, 
and the general feeling is to await developments 
and watch the tendency of the market before acting, 
rather than to shape its course. 





IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From. Chicago, [ii.: \ron is alive, but stocks are 
much broken up. The mills having resumed, there 
is expectation of better and steadier markets. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The collapse of the 
western strike has produced no change in demand 
or prices in this market. The disposition of the 
trade is to move cautiously until western production 
reaches its maximum again. Eastern stocks are 
very low, but it is probable that some demand will 
turn to the west and give local mills a chance to 
catch up on orders. Prices are very firm. 

From Detroit, Mich.: In iron no radical changes 
to note, beyond the starting of mills here on Mon- 
day next. No particular changes in price looked 
for at present, as stocks are light everywhere, a 
good business being done in all lines. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The iron market has been 
inactive throughout the week, but prices continue 
firm and unchanged. The starting of the mills at 
Pittsburgh and in the Youngstown districts under 
the old scale is the feature of the week, already 
creating a better feeling as to the stability of the 


mines to the seaboard on October 1. 








trade throughout the fall. Lake Superior ores con- 
tinue to arrive freely, and the accumulation on docks 
is large. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: A conference was held be- 
tween a committee of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and one of the Manufacturers’ Association, on 
Wednesday, which resulted in the signing of the 
last year's scale by both, thus ending the strike, and 
the mills will all be in operation in a few days. 

From Albany, N. Y.: Manufacturers report an 
advance from the past year's sale of stoves of about 
T5 per cent., with an increase cost of iron of $4 per 
ton and a general advance in the price of labor, 
and with no advance in manufactured goods, hence 
a smaller margin for profit. This business here is 
very extensive, employing a large number of men 
and a large amount of money, andis a very desirable 
branch of industry to the city. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Umproved feeling in the 
iron trade because of the mills hoping to now sup- 
ply goods quickly. Jobbing demand from here 
will be heavy to fill immediate orders. Business 
not lessened, though belated orders are on hand. 
Prices unchanged. 


COAL. 

No new features of importance have presented 
themselves in the coal trade during the past week. 
The fact remains to be chronicled, however, that 
despite the generally cheerful reports as to business 
doing, there is not that movement from producers’ 
and jobbers’ hands which the advanced stage of the 
season would lead to expect. By September 20 a 
brisk fall business was, three weeks ago, confidently 
predicted. Trade is fair and prices realized approxi- 


mate more nearly than ever to circular rates, but 


the consumption of coal is only moderately good. 
Freights eastward have declined slightly, but Boston 
is not responding as was expected at this date. 
There is prospect of an advance in tolls from the 
All talk of 
any advance in prices at that time, however, has, 
under the mild attitude of consumers, disappeared. 
In the bituminous regions, coal is being mined with 
full forces. A lack of cars is complained of at some 
of the mines. There are no changes in prices. 





PETROLEUM. 

The whirl of excitement with which business on 
the various petroleum exchanges of the country was 
transacted last week continued until Monday even- 
ing under the inspiration of a firm bull market. A 
reaction set in Tuesday and has continued, as was 
natural to expect after the deluge of oil emptied 
through the long pent-up sluice-boxes of patient 
holders. On Monday about 25,000,000 barrels of 
oil comprised the aggregate transactions of the Oil 
City, Bradford and New York exchanges. The 
most reliable data received from the Cherry Grove 
region indicates that the production has fallen off 
fully 20,000 barrels per day. This brings the total 
daily production down to the neighborhood of 
80,000 barrels, an approximation to the world’s re- 
quirements every twenty-four hours. Speculations 
as to the future of the oil-producing industry, how- 
ever, have been rudely challenged by the rise and 
fall of the Cherry Grove region, a like discovery 
being now ranged among the possibilities at any 
time. Rumors have been circulated that a heavy 
corner in petroleum is being developed; that 
12,000,000 barrels of oil have been purchased 
and withdrawn from the market, and that the 
present reaction in prices is due to manipulation 
to squeeze out weak holders. At this writing, 
however, the story has not advanced beyond the dig- 
nity of arumor. On Saturday last the speculative 
market was feverish, and rapid changes were made 
in prices. The opening was at 69c. and the 
closing figures were 7434c., the advance from 
the lowest recorded during the day being 63éc. 
Over Sunday, the checked desire for speculative 
trading accumulated energy apparently, for Mon- 
day, as noted above, witnessed the wildest market 
of the season. All the bears, or most of them, 
masqueraded as bulls, and values mounted the scale 
to the temper of the majority. The opening price 
was 7834c., the highest 8434c., and the closing figure 
825%c. ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday saw 
heavy sales, but the prevailing tone of the market 
was weaker. The close on Tuesday was at 82%6c., 
a fall of sc. during the day. On Wednesday the 
reaction was to 76%c. at the close, and on Thurs- 
day, with firmer feeling, the closing price was 78c. 
On Monday refined oil advanced to 7}c. for 110°, 
and 73c. for 70°, Abel test, at New York, with %c. 
off at Philadelphia and Baltimore. On Tuesday it 
again advanced to 7% @8c. as above. Crude ad- 
vanced under the influence of a good business to 
634@7c. on Monday, and to 6%c. for Bradford and 
7%c. for Cherry Grove and Parker on Tuesday. 
On that day, also, cases were firm at 1o@10/%e. 
Naphtha at the beginning of the week continued at 
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6c., but on Tuesday advanced to 6%c,, in sympathy 
with the general rise in values. 

The market for crude certificates yesterday was 
not particularly different from that of the preceding 
three days until afternoon. The receipt of a tele- 
gram announcing that fifty-five wells in the Cherry 
Grove region ran dry on Thursday caused an im- 
provement, and values advanced and transactions 
were more brisk. Crude certificates closed at 82%c., 
or 14$4c. higher than on Friday of last week. 

The total number of gallons of petroleum and 
petroleum products exported in July, 1882, accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of Statistics, was 
60,914,603, against 51,019,204 gallons in July, 1881, 
the respective values being $5,128,313 and $4,684,- 
801. The total exports tor seven months of 1882 
were 206,087,456 gallons, valued at $27,247,416, 
against 250,799,186 gallons in 1881, valued at $24,- 
227,301, a gain in the seven months’ exports of 
55,288,270 gallons, or $3,020,115. The total quan- 
tity of petroleum and petroleum products exported 
from the United States from January 1 to September 
16 was 454,868,445 gallons (crude equivalent), 
against 416,951,830 gallons during a like period in 
1881. This shows an excess of exports during 1882, 
on September 16, of but 37,916,615 gallons, or about 
one-half the excess in favor of 1882 that had been 
recorded in the latter part of July last. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

The ocean freights market during the week has 
been rather quiet. There has been only a limited 
demand for vessels for chartering, but as the supply 
was likewise reduced, rates in the main were firmly 
held. Steamer berth room has enjoyed a fair 
request at good rates. On the whole, however, 
there has been little or no disposition to load full 
cargoes of grain or oil. In the case of the latter 
commodity the prospect is for an early improve- 
ment, inasmuch as the visible supply abroad will 
have to be replenished ere long. 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 


chandise: 
EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: The volume of general 
trade is steadily increasing, and, in the absence of 
speculation or excitement, prices rule steady for the 
leading commodities. Groceries sustain a firm tone. 
Fish are in good demand, with stocks light and re- 
ceipts limited. Lumber trade improving. Manu- 
facturers all engaged in filling advance orders. 





From Boston, Mass.: The boot and shoe season 
is near the end, and though orders are not so 
numerous, trade is good and shipments ahead of 
the same week last year. Salesmen will soon start 
on the road with spring samples. Shipments for 
the week to places outside of New England, 62,487 
cases, against 62,012 cases same weck last year. 
Total shipments since January I, 1,843,977 cases, 
against 1,782,920 cases same time last year. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Buffalo, N. Y.: General trade shows less 
activity than last week, but so far is fully up to the 
September average. Coal is scarce and in good 
demand, principally on back orders. Stocks are 
very low, and lake freights considerably off, charters 
being made at soc. to Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Prices are subject to some concessions from card 
rates. Groceries are comparatively quiet, but firm. 
Provisions are high and unsettled. Receipts of hogs 
are light and of an inferior quality. Prices are very 
firm; the same may be said of cattle, good butchers’ 
stock being scarce. Fruit aud vegetables are plen- 
tiful at low prices. Boots and shoes show more 
activity than other general lines, the September 
business so far being a large one, with encouraging 
outlook for the later fall trade. 





From Philadelphia, Pa.; Business in some lines 
has been retarded by the warm weather, but, as a 
rule, the volume of trade has continued satisfactory, 
and there is no abatement of confidence in the 
prospects for a prosperous season. Export orders 
for breadstuffs are light, and bids generally below 
market rates. Speculation in this department is 
also sluggish. ‘The general drift of values is down- 
ward, Manufacturing supplies are moderately 
active. Cotton is a shade lower, but wool is very 
firm, and some grades show an upward tendency. 
There has been a better export inquiry for petro- 
leum, but the excitement in crude certificates and 
the consequent advance in refined has checked 
business, Groceries and provisions are jobbing 
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freely at firm prices. Lard is higher. Dairy prod- 
uce is well sold up in choice grades, but there is a 
glut of poor stock on the market. Supplies of fall 
fruits are increasing, but find a good outlet. The 
peach season is about over. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: During the past few days 
there has been a perceptible improvement in the 
general jobbing trade, owing to the settlement of 
the labor difficulty, which is especially noticeable 
among leading grocery houses who do a large city 
business. 





WESTERN STATES, 

From Cleveland, Ohio: General business is 
satisfactory shape, traffic in all lines comparing 
favorably with previous years, and mercantile col- 
lections reasonably prompt. There has been a 
considerable demand for money for speculative 
purposes during the week, and the loan market is a 
little close. The weather for the week has been 
changeable, rain prevailing for last three days, and 
not favorable for retail trade. 


in 


From Toledo, Ohio : The condition of trade is gen- 
erally encouraging. The grain market is dull and 
sales light. Farmers are not disposed to sell at 
present prices. The corn crop of this season is so 
far matured as not to be injured by frosts. 








From Columbus, Ohio: Business generally is fairly 
active, but in some lines reported quiet. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.; There is no material 
change to note in the state of trade. Collections 


are fair. Prices well sustained. Corn crop still 
improving. ‘The weather is somewhat cooler and 
stormy. 





From Evansville, Ind.; Business still- continues 
good in all branches, and prospects favorable. 
Weather has been fine for crops. Heavy rains 
yesterday and to-day. 





From Chicago, Ill.: The general trade for the 
week has been good; the grain trade has been active, 
and wheat has been firmer, owing to a squeeze in 
the September deal. This has been kept up, and 
the sale has been from 6c. to 7c. over October wheat, 
something very unusual; it tends to keep up the 
market for future delivery. The shipping demand 
is for low grades. The corn trade is active and 
unsettled, largely owing to the shorts, who are 
anxious to cover on account of the sudden change 
to cold weather which has occurred for the last two 
days. This has caused an advance of 6c. or 7c, on 
the bushel. Lumber is active, and the sales of one 
firm for the month will be an increase of 33 per cent. 
in sales over the same month for last year. The 
receipts are very heavy, but the shipping is propor- 
tionately large, and no stock is left on hand. 





From Peoria, Ill.; The sudden cold weather will 
not injure the crops, which are too far advanced. 
The cooler weather stimulates trade. Seven distil- 
leries are running, with open capacity of 15,400 
bushels. A new one, with 4,000 bushels capacity, 
expects to start soon, while three will remain closed 
for the season, having sold their capacity. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: Weather has been very 
warm most of past week, ‘but now cold and threat- 
ening frost. Danger from frost to tobacco crop 
slight, and corn too well matured for much injury. 
Fodder cutting has commenced. A large percent- 
age of sorgham has been cut on bottom lands east 
and north of here, Receipts here of small grains 
less than last week; the cause is partly that the 
tendency of the market is downward, but chiefly 
that big dealers are buying heavily at country points 
and storing there for future deals. St. Louis now 
owns more grain than ever before at one time, but 
her warehouses do not show it. Cotton is steadily 
declining. Horses and mules scarce again, owing to 
recent decline. Good supply of cattle, but poor 
quality, and prices still downward. Supply of and 
demand for hogs about even and prices firm. 
General trade continues equal to the heavy volume 
of recent weeks. 





From Burlington, la.: Business continues good in 
all departments; inquiry is -general and orders 
freely taken. Weather very favorable for business. 





From Detroit, Mich.: A considerable increase is 
noted in wheat receipts and stocks in store. Col- 
lections much better than for some weeks past. 
Outlook very favorable in almost every line of 
business. In Grand Rapids general jobbing trade 
reported good, each line representing a consider- 
able increase of business over last year. Weather 
continues favorable for corn, and it is considered in 
many localities out of danger of frost. 








Jobbers of staple lines have all they can handle, 


and the season is one of unusual briskness in all de- 
The prospects favor ease in money 


partments. 
matters. Whiskies are in more liberal demand, 


especially in small lots; withdrawals from bond 
show a decided increase; new sweet mash whiskies 
are moving freely, being largely substituted for 
Leaf tobacco quiet and steady. The 


highwines. 
tobacco crop is in a fairly satisfactory condition, 


and cutting and housing is progressing. The grain 


trade is light and unsatisfactory. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The money market 
The stringency in the east 
cuts off some supplies usually relied upon by large 


is working a little close. 


operators, Farmers are not selling wheat freely, 


not being satisfied with present prices, and are 
borrowing money from country and city banks on 
This, with receipts 
of about 100,000 bushels of wheat daily, and the 
wants of other branches of trade, require large sums 


elevator receipts as collaterals. 


of money. At present there is no actual stringency, 
but available capital is not abundant. 
are improving, but a good many renewals are asked 
for. Rates are firm at 8 toro per cent. Eastern 


exchange easier at $1 per $1,000 discount. In all 


lines of the wholesale trade business is active. 


Country merchants are not buying large stocks, as 
the crop movement has hardly commenced, but the 
aggregate trade is very large, and continued activity 
The wheat market 


is assured during the season. 
has ruled steady on the basis of $1.05 tor No. 1 
hard, with receipts of 603,000 bushels for the week, 
quality prime, 75 per cent. grading No. 1. 
market weak. First frost of the season on the 1gth. 
Corn safe; no damage. 





From Denver, Col.: Groceries active and demand 
increasing. Hardware and boots and shoes in 
moderate demand. 


From Omaha, Neb.: Wheat is now all under cover, 
and corn beyond the reach of frosts. All counties 
report a yield in corn of from an average to 20 per 
cent. above an average crop. Collections are im- 
proving. 





CALIFORNIA. 
From San Francisco, Cal.: General business con 
tinues active, without important changes. 





SOUTHERN STATES, 


From Baltimore, Md.: The recent warm weather 
has affected some branches of trade, though the 
general volume of business has been good. Con- 
siderable activity is displayed in the fruit canning 
establishments, and jobbers in boots and shoes and 
hats and caps and other trades appear to be doing 
a fall business up to the average of last year. 
Transactions in the wheat market were light, and 
dullness characterized the cotton market, spinners 
not appearing anxious to fill up at present prices. 
There is some activity in the money market, but no 
change in rates. 





From Richmond, Va.: General business about 


the same as last reported. 





From Norfolk, Va. : Dealers in shoes and leather, 
groceries, hardware and fancy goods, make no com- 
plaint of the condition of trade. Collections are 
fair. 





From Wilmington, N. C.; Naval stores are easier, 
The demand and prices continue good. Freights— 
foreign tonnage scarce and wanted; coastwise dull. 
Timber and lumber quiet. Shingles firm. 





From Savannah, Ga.: General trade so far satis- 
factory. Rice planters have been set back but little, 
Commission merchants are looking forward to good 
business, although the present market is quiet and 
unchanged. Naval stores are meeting with fair 
demand. The late storm is reported to have done 
serious damage to many of the turpentine farms. 





From Nashville, Tenn. : General trade of the week 
quiet and steady. Flour firm and steady. Wheat 
continues in good demand. Corn dull, with but 
little demand. Country produce quiet and steady. 
Provisions firm, with prospect of better prices. 
Cattle receipts light, with a good demand for good 
grade. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in general shows 
no marked increase except in dry goods. Corn- 
meal is dull. Corn scarce, but dull and lower. 
Hog products in good demand, with prices advanc- 
ing. Receipts of live stock have been light the past 
week, with demand improved and prices remaining 
firm, 


from Loxisville, Ky.: The fall distribution of 
merchandise continues in extraordinary volume. 


Collections 


Flour 


MERCANTICREFATLE URES: 


There were 141 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, 2 more than the pre- 
ceding week, and 45 more than the corresponding week last 
year. The middle states had 27, a decrease of 15; New Eng- 
land states 22, an increase of 8; southern states 25, an increase 
of 7; western states 4o, a decrease of 3; California and the 
territories 27, an increase of 5, Canada and the Provinces 20, 
a decrease of 2, Among the noticeable failures were Eli W. 
Arnold, petroleum broker; Burger & Cushman, cotton com- 
mission; and Charles A. Merritt, hotel, New York City; 
James L. Jones, tobacco manufacturer, Richmond, Va.; T. 
In the prin- 
cipal trades the failures were as follows: Grocers 23; general 
traders 19; liquors 13; manufacturers 12; dry goods 7; shoes 
6; tobacco and cigars 6; bakers and confectioners 6; fancy 
goods 5; clothing 4; hotels and restaurants 4; bankers and 
brokers 3; produce and provisions 3; jewelry 3; hardware 2; 


Francis Hall & Co., wholesale grocers, Baltimore. 


drugs, 2; gents’ furnishing 2; oil 2; furniture 1; millinery 1. 


ARIZONA. 


PHOENIX,.—George E. Brown, grocer, is reported to have 


failed. 
PHOENIX.—Thomas Brown, saloon, has failed. 
PHOENIX.—John King, saloon, is reported to have failed. 


WILLIAMS.—Berry Brothers, general store, are reported to 
have been attached. They had difficulty in collecting outstand- 


ing accounts, and claim that they can pay in full, 


CALIFORNIA. 


BAKERSFIELD.—August S. Hoffman, saloon, has been at- 


tiched, 


FRESNO.—Chadbourne & Burnham, varieties, have been 


attached through the San Francisco Board of Trade. 


OAKLAND.—E., J. Carlie, hotel, has left town, and the 
He owes about $600; 


hotel has been closed by attachment. 
no assets. 


RED BLUFF.—A. P. Matlock, saloon, who recently failed, 
owes about $3,000, He offered 25 cents, cash, and the creditors 


agreed to compromise at 50 cents, 


SACRAMENTO,.—Adolph Walther, drugs, committed suicide 


recently on account, it is said, of financial embarrassment. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Boo Chan, cigar factory, has been at- 


tached for $250. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—M. Clark, soap peddler, has filed a 


petition in insolvency, Liabilities $677 ; assets nominal. 


SAN FRANCISCO,.—Leo Geyerswaldt, saloon, has been 


attached for $375. 


SAN FRANCISCO,.—E, H. Hyde & Co., fancy goods, have 
filed a petition ininsolvency. Liabilities $19,570; assets $10,455. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Frank A, Jones & Co., file cutters, have 


been attached for $650. 


SAN FRANCISCO,—Mrs. J. W. Jones, dry goods, has been 
attached for $2,000 on assigned claims, and application made to 
She claims that her assets are 


force her into insolvency. 
$3,000, and liabilities $300. 
SAN FRANCISCO,—John Mcllvain, butcher, has failed. 


Liabilities $15,000. He is said to have sold out to Joseph 
Neuman, and also gave him a lease on the store property for 
ten years at $7,700 for the entire term. Creditors, it is said, 


propose to force him into insolvency. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Bridget A. McLaughlin, farmer, has 
filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $8,025 ; nominal assets 


$7,450. 


SAN FRANCISCO,—B. Ratto, baker, has filed a petition in 


insolvency. Liabilities $19,469 ; nominal assets $2,165, 
SAN FRANCISCO.—L, Schussler, baker, has been attached. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Gustave Winehill, glove manufacturer, 


has been attached for $9,563 by Christian Hellig. 


SAN JOSE.—J. P. Killinger, publisher of the Record, has 
filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $2,128 ; nominal assets 


$1,850. 
COLORADO. 
DENVER.—John W. Lapere, saloon, has been attached. 
ST. ELMO.—Owen Perry, saloon, has been attached. 


CONNECTICUT. 

BLACK ROCK,—Palmer & Stearns, hotel, who recently 
failed, are offering to compromise at 25 cents. 

NEW BRITAIN.—John C. Saunders, cigar manufacturer, 
has assigned. 

STAMFORD.—Samuel B. Hoyt, grocer, has been attached 
and closed by the sheriff. He had been in business several 
years, and carried a heavy load of real estate, the mortgages on 
which amounted to $12,700, A year ago he claimed a surplus 


of $28,200. 
DAKOTA. 
ARGYLE,—Edward J. McIntosh, grocer, has failed. 
BISMARCK,—D. I, Bailey & Co,, hardware, have given a 
bill of sale. Liabilities $10,000, of which $7,500 is secured ; 
stock assets $7,000. 
PORTLAND.—H. A. Langlie & Co., general store, have 


failed, 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA.—W. C. Rockwell (agent), grocer, has failed, and 
offers to compromise at 25 cents, Liabilities $300; nominal 
assets $200. 

AUGUSTA.—W, T. Anderson & Co., dry goods, have as- 
signed. Liabilities $14,022; preferred claims $7,000; nominal 
assets $18,422. 

HAMILTON.—Murrah & Crawford, general store, have 
failed and gone out of business. 


IDAHO. 
ARINO.—William Fancher, grocer, is reported to have failed. 


ILLINOIS. 

BLOOMINGTON.—The real estate transfers of Thomas J. 
Cox, miller, who recently failed, were $35,000; mortgages on 
real estate $13,897; chattel mortgages $1,500. 

CHICAGO,.—Blahm Brothers, brick works, have assigned. 

CHICAGO,.—W. P. Brazelton, butter, cheese, ice cream, etc., 
has assigned to W. P. Herrington. He began in June, claiming 
assets in real estate of $42,000, His liabilities are reported at 
$5,051 ; nominal assets $15,644, consisting of farm at Geneva 
and stock at Chicago. 

CHICAGO.—William Kurzenknabe, agent, boot and shoe 
uppers, has assigned. 

CHICAGO.—Collins & Orr, brick manufacturers, 
signed to J. E. Adams. 

OTTAWA.—C. L. Stamate & Co., clothing, have compro- 


have as- 














































mised at go cents, The firm have dissolved, and C, L. Stamate 
succeeds. 

SPRINGFIELD.—G, Wright, furnishing goods and notions, 
has assigned. 7 

INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, — Fred. Lederer, wholesale wines and 
liquors, has failed. Liabilities $8,000; assets estimated at 
$3,000. W.H. Minor has been appointed receiver. ; 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Rudolph C. Kiefer, cigar manufacturer, 
is offering to compromise. 

KEMPTON.—F. C., Stillwell, general store, has failed and 
sold out to Lafayette parties, for whom he is now acting as 
clerk. Liabilities $3,000 ; assets about $2,000. 

LA GRO.—William M. Reed & Co., dry goods, have failed. 
Liabilities $12,000 ; assets $10,000. . 


1OWA. « 

AMES.—M. Hemstreet, confectioner, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $1,000; assets $800. i : 

IOWA FALLS.—W, H. H. Townsend, furniture, has as- 
signed to O, W. Garrison. Liabilities about $1,500. a 

MONTEZUMA.—The liabilities of J. H. Tilton, general 
store, who recently failed, are about. $24,000, of which $20,000 is 
for borrowed money and $4,000 for merchandise ; assets $12,000. 


KANSAS. ; 

ABILENE,—The liabilities of George E. Parent, grocer, who 
sold out to preferred creditors, are about $1,500; actual assets 
about $1,000 ; preferred claims $1,300, 

GREENLEAF.—Clarence M. Kohler, jeweler, has assigned. 

SABETHA.—Thomas J. Fagan, grocer, has failed. Liabili- 
ties $3,000; assets about $2,050; preferred claims $1,000, 

SENECA.—Hazzard & Son, general store, have assigned to 
A. Wells. Liabilities about $5,000, mainly to home creditors. 

VICTORIA.—The liabilities of H. B. Kohl, drugs, who re- 
cently left town, are about $400; assets $200, 


KENTUCKY. 

CATLETTSBURG,—Witten & Davidson, bankers, have been 
closed by the sheriff. They began business in 1874, and the 
manager has been sick for some time past. , 

COLUMBUS.~—J. H. Cayce & Co., dry goods, have failed and 
assigned, 

LEXINGTON.—J. B. Gormley, saloon, has been closed by 
the sheriff. ~ 

LUSBY’S MILL.—R, S, Scott, general store, has been at- 
tached for $500. 

MUNFORDVILLE.—Smith & Craddock, general store, have 
had a judgment entered against them for a large amount—more 
than enough to wipe out all their assets. They are also reported 
attached for $300. 

PINE KNOT.—Horatio G. Moore, general store, recently 
failed, and the prospects are that the creditors will get but 
little. 

VANCEBURG,—F. H. Rice, grocer, has assigned. He was 


attached for $300. 
LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS.—Raymond Couyaud, groceries and liquors, 
has assigned. Liabilities $7,400 ; assets $6,107. 

NEW ORLEANS.—A. H. Isaacson, wholesale grocer, has 
called a meeting of creditors. Liabilities $30, 500; assets $38,000. 

WATERPROOF.—Abram S, Yamer, general store, has been 
attached on a protested note for $1,500 in favor of C. W. Moss 
& Co., of St. Louis, He is said to have suffered severely from 
the yellow fever, and has been materially assisted by his com- 
mission merchants. His liabilities are reported to be $21,000, 


MAINE, 

APPLETON.—Charles H, Messer, general store, has been 
attached for $1,000, 

LOWELL.—Samuel W. Wilder, paper manufacturer, has 
failed, and it is said will offer ro cents. Liabilities about 
$22,000 ; assets about $4,000. 

PORTLAND.—C. Burns & Co., caulkers, have been attached 
for $10,000. 

READFIELD.—Asa Gile, sash and blinds, has been attached 
for $2,000, 

WINN.—George H, Haynes, general store, has been attached, 
Liabilities $6,000 ; assets about $2,000. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—George H. H. Condon, boots and shoes, has 
assigned to George H. Nelson and John H. V. Ackerman, He 
allowed his notes to go to protest in August. 

BALTIMORE,—T. Francis Hall, trading as T, Francis Hall 
& Co., wholesale grocer, has assigned. Two attachments were 
issued, on which the sheriff took possession, He began in 
June, 1881, claiming to have a capital of $22,000, 


BALTIMORE.—M., A. Seibert, ladies’ and gents’ furnishing 


goods, has assigned to M. S. Weil. 

BALTIMORE.—Judgments for $3,555 have been entered 
against Messrs. Shannon, of Shannon, Wright & Co., manu- 
facturers of plumbers’ goods, the partners of which recently 


disagreed, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.—George Grant, hotel, has failed, 
BOSTON.—Mrs. S, A. Murphy, dry goods, is in insolvency. 
BOSTON.—Josiah B. Norris, wheelwright, is in insolvency, 


BOSTON.—Parker, Durfee & Co., pickles, have been peti- 


tioned into insolvency. 

BOSTON.—William J. Phillips, cigar manufacturer, will set- 
tle in insolvency. Liabilities $4,580; no assets, 

BOSTON.—Charles E, Sweetland, provisions, failed to make 
a settlement with his creditors and is now out of business. 

BOSTON.—The Charleston Chemical Works are in. insol- 
vency. 

CHICOPEE—Henry Coggswell, stoves, is reported offering to 
compromise at 30 cents. 

CHICOPEE.—The liabilities of Crossley & Co., dyers, who 
have been adjudged bankrupt, are $2,256; assets nominal, 4 

GREENFIELD,—The Spurr Manufacturing Company has 
gone into insolvency. Assets very light. j 

HOLYOKE.—The insolvency proceedings against S, J. & M. 
Benoit, grocers, have been dismissed, and the settlement wil 
effected outside. ye 

LAWRENCE.—Charles S. Coburn, books and Stationery, has 
failed. a 

LYNN.—The schedules of Jeremiah Wentworth, box manu- 
facturer, show liabilities $3,859, unsecured ; no assets. 

MARBLEHEAD.—The schedules of J. T. Brown, sewing. 
machines, show liabilities $1,842; no assets aside from mort- 
gaged stock. ; y 

MARBLEHEAD,—Philip H. Kimball has filed a petition in 
insolvency. Liabilities $1,008 ; no unencumbered assets, a 

NEW BEDFORD.—George E. Luce, boots and shoes, is in 

3 


the hands of the sheriff and is trying to compromise, , 
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NEW BEDFORD.—W. B. Whalen, grocer, has left town, 
and creditors will probably put him into insolvency. The stock 
has been attached and the book accounts trusteed. He owes 
about $2,000. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The liabilities of S. B. Hutchinson, paper 
boxes, are $3,583; the assets consist of machinery, store and 
fixtures, all mortgaged ; his real estate is mortgaged for $6,500, 

SPRINGFIELD.—Henry Keyes & Co., clothing, are reported 
to have failed, and offer 65 cents. Liabilities about $10,000. 

WEBSTER.—Creditors have filed a petition in insolvency 
against Charles E. Hoyle, painter. Liabilities $1,000 ; no assets. 

WINCHESTER.—W. T. Foster, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities about $8,000. 

MICHIGAN. 

ALPENA.—John Monaghan, grocer, has been attached by 
W. S. Heames & Co., of Detroit, for $1,500 due on goods pur- 
chased. On the 11th inst. he gave chattel mortgages for $9,000 
to S. Rothschild, on stock fixtures and accounts. 

CARROLLTON.—Wood & Reynolds, lumber and salt, have 
called a meeting of creditors. 

CHEBOYGAN.—Thurlow Weed, grocer, is reported to have 
left town, leaving debts unpaid of $4,000 and very little availa- 
ble assets. 

ELMIRA.—W. S. Hartwell, general store and hotel, has 
failed. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—William C. Hansen, saloon, has been 
closed under a chattel mortgage. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—B. J. Zylman, tailor, has been closed up 
under a chattel mortgage for $2,200. 


MINNESOTA. 
BRAINERD.—Cross & Banker, saloon, have been attached. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
IUKA.—McCready & Wood, general store, have been at- 
tached. 
_ IUKA.—A. P. Matthews, boots and shoes, has failed. On 
the sth inst. he sold out to J. M. Stone, to whom he owed 
$1,200. Liabilities about $3,000; assets small. The stock has 


been attached. 
MISSOURI. 

BLYTHEDALE.—Hulen & Adams, grocers, who recently 
failed, have liabilities $1,200; nominal assets $1,500; actual 
assets about $700; preferred claims $390. 

KANSAS CITY.—W. M. Nichoalds & Brother, bakers, who 
were recently closed out, owe $814; actual assets about $600. 

KANSAS CITY.—Samuel Schneider, wholesale liquors, who 
failed in July, is offering to compromise at 25 cents, part cash 

- and the balance secured. Liabilities $71,000, of which $53,co0 
is unsecured; assets in accounts $31,000, of which he believes 
60 per cent. can be collected if he continues in business. 

ST, LOUIS.—H. S. Falter Manufacturing Company, sash, 
doors, etc , has called a meeting of creditors, The concern has 
been pressed for money, and on the 8th inst. a deed of trust was 
placed on record for $20,000, but it is said that $15,000 had 
already been paid upon it. 

ST. LOUIS.—Roskilly & Warren, coffees, teas and spices, 
gave a chattel mortgage for $2,900 and assigned. The liabilities 
are reported to be $22,000, and assets $18,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis Soap Manufacturing Company 
has suspended. 

WAVERLY.—M. W. & B, C. James, millinery, have failed. 
They have been closing out for some time past. 


NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA,.—F. McWhinnie, cigars, has failed. 


NEVADA. 

CHERRY CREEK.—Isaac Elias, general store, has sold out, 
and owes $5,000 to San Francisco creditors. 

NEW JERSEY. 

SEABRIGHT.—William H. Cooper, contractor and plumber, 
was advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

_ TRENTON.—Thomas G. Edge, trading as Edge & Co., china 
decorators, is reported to have called a meeting of creditors. 
NEW YORK. 

AMSTERDAM.—James V. Reid, grocer, has assigned, giving 
preferences for $2,862. Liabilities $5,000 ; nominal assets about 
the same. The actual assets, it is thought, will not more than 
cover the preferred claims. The failure is said to have been in 
consequence of the death of his father, who had indorsed for 
him. 

BUFFALO.—The schedules of J. B. McLeod, agent, tobacco 
and cigars, show liabilities $21,751 ; preferred claims $8,941 ; 
nominal assets $14,678; actual assets $9,939. 

FONDA.—M. Potter, who succeeded Orton & Potter, 
general store, has assigned to Samuel Cross. Assets very 
small. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of R. & H. Adams, 
manufacturers of silk ribbons and nettings, show firm liabilities 
$1,092,795; Henry Adams, individual, $14,877; Peter Horne, 
individual, $1,250; total liabilities $1, 108,923. The assets are as 
follows: Merchandise stock, nominal and actual, $143,844; 
goods consigned to James Tallcott, nominal and actual, $258,720 ; 
machinery, nominal, $382,697; actual $199,989; good book ac- 
counts, actual, $31,434; cash $183 ; office furniture $775; shares 
in Essex Mills, nominal, $324,350 ; actual $80,000; real estate, 
Industry Mills, at Paterson, nominal, $112,524; actual $82,941 ; 
Harmony Mills, nominal, $100,643 ; actual $32,358; storehouse 
at Paterson, nominal, $7,450; actual $5,588; building, No. 16 
Greenwich street, New York, nominal, $34,000 ; actual $17,500 ; 
bad book accounts, nominal, $1,171; actual value none; total 
nominal assets of the firm $1,397,792 ; actual assets $852,333. 
Henry Adams has individual assets, nominal, $97,808 ; actual 
$13,007 ; Peter Horn has individual assets, actual, $3,250. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Eli W. Arnold, petroleum broker, sus- 
pended on the igth inst., the result of the rapid advance in oil. 
He was said to have been short of 20,000 barrels of oil, which 
advanced against him nearly thirty points. He estimates his 
liabilities at about $50,000, and expects to resume shortly. 

NEW YORK CiTY.—John Barry, plumber, assigned on the 
igth inst. to James T. Barry, without preference. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Bennett & Foulke, cotton brokers, 
who recently suspended, have settled with their creditors at 60 
cents, and have been readmitted to the privileges of the Cotton 
Exchange. | 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Billings & Co., 
pianos, show liabilities $28,932; nominal assets $34,362 ; actual 
assets $21,821. 

‘NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Bruns assigned on the 22d inst. 
to Oscar H, Schuttrich, giving preferences for $1,455. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Burger & Cushman, cotton commis- 
sion, suspended on the rgth inst., on account, it is said, of the 
~ failure of customers to put up more margins. 








NEW YORK CITY,.—Estricher & Mayer, manufacturers of 


shirts, assigned on the 22d inst. to Samuel Smith, giving prefer- 
ences for $2,198. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Max J. Goldstein, manufacturer of 


clothing, assigned on the 2oth inst. to Edward J. Knauer, giving 
preferences to Adam W. Harris $314, M. B. Levy $1,500. He 
has been in business about six years. 


NEW YORK CITY.—R. M. Knapp, provision broker, who 


recently suspended, has paid his creditors in full and resumed 
| business. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Julius Levy, dry goods, assigned on 


the roth inst. to Bernard Strauss, giving preferences to Bernard 


Strauss $800; Bates, Reed & Cooley $150; Freund & Auer- 


bach $226; H. B. Claflin & Co, $100; Adler Brothers & Neu- 


bauer $50; Harbison, Shiner & Loder $100; total, $1,426. Lia- 


bilities about $6,000. 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of John B. Makin, 
dyer of fringes, show liabilities $8,307 ; nominal assets $15,390 ; 
actual assets $3,991. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Meier & Dickerson, 
leather, show liabilities $28,231; nominal assets $8,012; actual 
assets $5,263. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles A. Merritt, proprietor of the 
Anthony House, and the Sea Beach Palace Hotel, at Coney 
Island, assigned on the 18th inst. to C, W. Held, giving prefer- 
ences to E, C. Hazard & Co. $1,200, and A. & E, Robbins 
$800, The failure is attributed to losses at Coney Island, where 
the season is said to have been very unprofitable. The liabili- 
ties are reported at about $30,000; the assets consist of the fur- 
niture, fixtures, stock and leases of the two hotels, against 
which there are chattel mortgages for $10,728. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Henry L. Raymond, trading as Henry 
L. Raymond & Co., stock broker, announces by a letter on the 
office door that he has assigned to R. H. Vaughn, for the benefit 
of creditors. Alonzo Demeese, his partner, withdrew August 
15. They were not members of the Stock Exchange, and ob- 
tained their business mainly by advertising, charging their cus- 
tomers an extra commission, 

NEW YORK CITY.—J. G. Sands & Co., mining stock- 


' brokers, have suspended. Mr. Sands has left town, and is said 


to have gone to Mexico, where he had interests in several mines. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Michael P. Vaccas, saloon, assigned 
on the 18th inst. to Henry Schoen, giving preferences for $677. 
Liabilities $2,666 ; nominal assets $2,878 ; actual assets $1,285. 

SYRACUSE.—Charles E, G. Poehlman, cooper, has as- 
signed. 

TROY.—Potter & Co., manufacturers of stoves, have asked 
an extension upon $100,000 of their indebtedness, which is held 
by about fifteen concerns, They have been doing an extensive 
business for their capital, and for some months past it has been 
difficult for them to meet all their paper; they were also affected 
in a measure by the stringency in the local money market, on 
account of the run on the Manufacturers’ National Bank, They 
claim to have assets largely in excess of liabilities. The busi- 
ness was started in 1871. 

TROY.—P. D. Randall & Co., manufacturers of whip 
sockets, are in the hands of the United States marshal on 
judgments in favor of Anson Searle against P. D, Randall for 
$5,232, and against Randall & Chamberlin $1,382. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
LITTLE RIVER ACADEMY,—«. J. McKay & Co., general 
store, have failed. Liabilities $6,000; assets $4,000. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI.—Eliel & Co., wholesale cigars, have assigned 


to Lazarus Katzenberg. They began in September, 1879, both 


partners having previously failed and compromised, 
CLEVELAND.—Charles A. Pennell, cigars and tobacco, has 
assigned to John Holm. 
COLUMBUS.—The Home Insurance Company assigned on 
the 21st inst. The company was declared to be insolvent in 


July by the Insurance Commissioner, who called for an assess- 
ment of 129 per cent. to make good the impairment of capital. 


IRONTON.—Frank Thompson, grocer, has assigned. 
LIMA.—F., S. Robertson, hardware, has assigned to A. F. 


Wheeler. 


PIONEER.—R. Barnum, trading as R, Barnum & Co., 


produce, has failed. Assets small. 


PROSPECT.—J. W. Roads, clothing and saloon, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA.—J. L. Price, general store, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

BRADFORD.—The failure of E. E. Chambers, petroleum 
broker, is reported. 

ERIE.—The present property of H. Mankel, Jr., manu- 
facturer of carriages, was sold by the sheriff for $4,300. 

ERIE.—The sheriff's sale of The Humbolt Iron Works did 
not take place, Andrew Voelk, the proprietor, having succeeded 
in arranging matters so that all parties get their pay. It is 
understood that E. Goodrich has bought the works, and the 
latter’s son-in-law, Mr, Diefendorf, takes the books. Mr. Voelk 
continues as superintendent. 

HARRISBURG.—Z. F. Carn, printer, has had judgment for 
1,000 entered against him, and execution was issued. 

HARRISBURG.—Execution has been issued against Wm. 
Crawshaw, paper, etc., on a judgment for $306, He started 
about a month ago. 

MEADVILLE.—R. C. Boileau, Jr., dry goods, has been closed 
by the sheriff, 

MILTON.—Berger & Kohler, groceries, shoes, etc., have 
been closed by the sheriff. 

MOUNT PLEASANT.—A. W. Fox, grocer and confectioner, 
is reported to have failed and turned over his stock to a Pitts- 
burgh house. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Execution for $157 has been issued 
against Hibberd Chalfant, baker. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The sheriff's sale of W. D. Hare, hats, 
realized $133. Liabilities $700. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Nathaniel F. Hurd, saloon, advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff, had the execution removed and the 
sale did not take place. : 

PHILADELPHIA.—The execution against J. S, Richardson, 
saloon, has been removed. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Bonds and mortgages for $27,000 have 
been entered against the property of James S. Woodward's 
Sons, cotton yarns, at Groveville, N. J., in favor of creditors 
from whom the firm had received trust funds. The liabilities 
of the firm are placed at about $130,000, and nominal assets 
about the same. 

SCRANTON.—Execution for $1,720 has been entered against 
A, A, Chase, publisher of the Daily Times, 








SHARON.—The liabilities of J. D. Test & Sons, tailors, are 


about $4,000, of which $2,000 is in judgments. They have been 
sold out by the sheriff. Judgment creditors may get about $800. 


STROU DSBURG.—Andrew Hallett, roofing slate, has as- 


signed, 


TIDIOUTE.—Henry Ewald, jeweler, against whom exe- 
cutions were recently issued, has sold out to his execution 
creditors, 

TITUSVILLE.—The liabilities of H. T. Hunt, shooks, are 
about $8,000; nominal assets $16,000. He expects to be able 
to pay off judgment liens and get time on other claims. 

YORK.—Execution for $3,000 has been issued against Hiram 
Young, publisher of the Evening Despatch and True Democrat. 
There are other judgments for $7,812 and two mortgages 
for $6,0co against him, making total debts of $16,812. His real 
estate, valued at $14,000, will probably be sold by the sheriff, 
but the personal property, including the two papers, will not be 
sold, as it is in his wife’s name, 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET.—The property of Richard Harrison, dyer, 
including dyeworks and machinery, are advertised to be sold 
out at mortgage sale. The Franklin Savings Bank holds a 
mortgage on his real estate, which covers about all of it, and 
A. Peck & Co. have a chattel mortgage on machinery for 
$6,561. 

PROVIDENCE.—William W. Bowen, grocer, has assigned 
to Edwin C, Pierce. 

PROVIDENCE.—Morton & Snow, manufacturing jewelers, 
have had a chattel mortgage for $1,300 foreclosed. 

WOONSOCKET .—The Woonsocket Co-operative Company, 
grocers, have assigned to F. L. O'Reilly, who has closed them 


out at auction. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON.—Oppenheim & Co., auction dry goods, etc., 
have been closed by the sheriff. 


TENNESSEE. 


ELIZABETHTOWN.—W. B. C. Smith, general store, who 
recently assigned, has gone out of business. He paid very 


little. Liabilities $4,000. 
TEXAS. 
WEATHERFORD.—Walker & Griffin, grocers, have failed. 
Liabilities $500; assets $100. 


VERMONT. 


HYDE PARK.—H. M. Noyes, produce, has failed. Liabili- 


ties about $6,000; assets about $3,500. 


VIRGINIA. 
NORFOLK.—Geo. T. Holly & Co., crockery, have assigned. 
The assets are reported as unfavorable. 
RICHMOND.—W. §. Catlett, boots and shoes, offers to 
compromise at 50 cents. Liabilities $5,100; assets $2,800. 
RICHMOND,.—James Leigh Jones, tobacco manufacturer, 


has failed, caused, it is said, by owing considerable to the Rich- 
mond Banking and Insurance Company, which recently sus- 


pended. His liabilities are about $70,0c0; assets about $30,coo. 


He was burnt out in December, 1880, and subsequently built a 


new factory. 


WISCONSIN. 
WILTON.—O. A. Babcock, groceries and dry goods, has 
failed. 
‘i MANITOBA. 


BRANDON.—D. Flynn, auctioneer, has been sold out by the 


sheriff, 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

ST, JOHN.—Logan, Lindsay & Co., wholesale and retail 
grocers, have assigned. The liabilities are reported to be heavy. 
In November, 1878, they obtained an extension of eighteen 
months on liabilities of $180,000, showing assets $175,000. At 
that time they were doing the largest retail trade in the city, 
and also had a large wholesale trade. They paid their extension 
notes when due, clearing off their old liability by making a new 
one, and they have since been working, it is said, toa certaln 
extent on accommodation paper. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
CHARLOTTETOWN.—W. D. Stewart, commission, is re- 
ported to have left town. Liabilities $3,000; no assets. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

GUELPH.—The Guelph Knitting Company is in possession 
of the bailiff. 

HAMILTON,—John McIntyre, merchant tailor, has com- 
promised at 25 cents. Liabilities $1,700; actual assets about 
$700. 

LINDSAY.—Thexton Brothers, hardware, have assigned. 
They recently offered to compromise at 50 cents. 

OTTAWA.—James Buchanan, grocer, who recently became 
embarrassed, owes about $5,000 ; nominal assets $2,000 ; actual 
assets about $1,500. 

OTTAWA.—The liabilities of T. J. Gunn, grocer, are about 
$3,800; actual assets about $1,200. 

PETROLIA.—The liabilities of A. H. Chrysler, grocer, are 
about $1,500; no assets. 

PETROLIA.—David Manning, oil, who recently assigned, 
owes about $4,000; nominal assets $6,000; actual assets about 
$3,000. 
TORONTO,—Joseph Martin, Jr., merchant tailor, who re- 
cently left town, owes $2,500 ; actual assets about $200. 

WALTON.—R. Pollard, general store, who recently sold out, 
owes about $4,400; nominal assets about $2,600. 

WATFORD.—Writs were recently issued against The Bole 
& Stickle Manufacturing Company, foundry, in favor of William 
Boon, Thomas Fawcett and W, A. Gardner, and the business is 
to be wound up. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

LONGUEUIL.—A. A, Normandin, grocer, who was recently 
burnt out, has closed up. He compromised at about 50 cents, 
the creditors taking the insurance money—$1,200—for their 
claims of $2,400. 

MONTREAL,—A. Matier, jewelry, who recently left town, 
owes about $5,000; actual assets about $500. 

MONTREAL,—L. G. St. Jean, boots and shoes, has assigned, 
Liabilities $4,300 ; actual assets about $1,300. 

MONTREAL,—The liabilities of Vilbon & Jobin, brokers, are 
reported to be $4,000 ; actual assets about $500. 

QUEBEC.—Beland, Garneau & Co,, dry goods, have sus- 
pended. 

ST. FRANCOIS.—Langlois & Fils, general store, are re- 
ported to have failed. 

ST. JEAN DES CHAILLONS.—Joseph A, Picard, general 
store, has assigned, Liabilities about $1,700; nominal assets 
$1,300; actual assets about $600, 

















INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 
INCORPORATED 1704. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327-30 
SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


Net SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President, 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





YDELITY anno CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


CasH CAPITAL. 


SSE US cca caten sere daly aielsigbintalete' avn, Serstncie iain stele sofia 375,000.00 


Deposit witH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS. .......220secesscscces 100,000.00 






FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
ositions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicHarps, President. JouN M. CRANE, Sec’y, 








np TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOOL, * A 


LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 





anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 


WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
pated ee: yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 








WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





HE BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems otf 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every cepartment 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR, 


CENTS, 
S. R. HOPKINS, EpirTor, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 





RADSTREELP PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 Broapway, 


NEW YORK. 
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BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1882, 











RICE COMMISSION. 
LMAGE’S 


fet TA 
SONS & COS 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


1AO) 5 Cal wh 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
to, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. ’ 
41 & 43 NORTH PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS, 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








Y kis iueh eae TO EVERY FAMILY, 
MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 
VERY FINE TEA. 

MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound package in order to intro- 


duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Address 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, DurcHess County, N, Y, 


ARVIN SAFE “CO,, 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SAFES. 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SE CMR ave 








RELIEF TO BusINEss MEN. 


WE PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 


all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


estimonials and selected list of patrons. 





| SHAFTING. 











DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. PETROLEUM. 





of ee IRON COMPANY, 
= AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PaTENT Hor Po.isHep SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. Is round, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 





BELTING AND PACKING. 
JVEW YORK B 





ELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEw York. 

JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 
RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
80 So. PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART BRADLEY I&:CO-s y6o Lake St., CHICAGO. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 











MINERAL WOOL. 


/ J S. MINERAL CO., 


“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 











LUMBER. 





WARD J. HAMMOND & CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 


WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 


LUMBER, 


No. 55 KiLpy STREET, Bosron, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 


5 percent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Re 


fer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 





MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY I, 1881, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


38 E. MADISON ST., CuIcaco. 


BRANCH OFFICES: } 124 SOUTH 7TH ST,, PHILADELPHIA, 








PROFESSIONAL. 
Established 


R C. BAVLDONE, 


Attorney for 





1878, 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


j 


16 Shoe and Leather 


Exchange Bld’g, 
/ YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


LX, NOBLE & WHI TE, 
M: 


Solicitors, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass, 





CHICAGO, 





150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


T7 W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





MEMPHIS, Tenn, 








279 BRoapway, NEW YORK. 
; ‘HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





ye PARD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, 


LJENRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, TOLEDO, Onto. 


ARSCALLEN & CAHILL, 
Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canana, 
|) baled TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 











Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CuurcH Sts., TORONTO, ONT, 


W. MULOCK, J, TILT. W. H. MILLER, J, GROWTHER, JR, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS, 
DISTILLERS, 
(Golden Wedding Rye Whisky), i 

FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Bnck Co. (Limited)... se. eee 
FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS, 





94 Fifth avenue, 


89 Wood street. 


Lead Glass Chimneys, 


Wine Giarivver 105. cree eee ee ee 

Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ......... - Railway Supplies, 

Oliver Bros. & Phillips Heavy Hardware, &c. 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 

Eagle Paint & Varnish Works..................... P. O. Box 30. 


Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 





IMBERLAND & CO., 
COMMISSION AND DEALERS IN 
West Virginia Poplar, Oak, Walnut and 
Yellow Pine. ; 
Also Staves and Heading, Oil Barrels and Hoop Iron, 
No. 2 ‘DuQuEsSNE Way, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE CELEBRATED 
OODLAND FIRE Biel Cike 
For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required. 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK ‘Co. (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., PA. 
AND 89 Woop Srt., PITTSBURGH, Pa, 








PROMINEN1I CHICAGO MANU. 
FACTURERS. 


DISTILLERS. 
Sa ete rte cos Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 


Cologne Spirits 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co Gins after the Holland Prscess, 


ENGRAVING. 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co 


Empire Distilling Co 


Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 


PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. --292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL, 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 


(54ANs BROS. MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 


WROUGHT IRON PiP Ey, 


STBAM AND GaAs Fitrincs, &c, STBAM PUMPS, &c. 














LOUISIANA, OIL CITY, PA, 
NEW ORLEANG............ Union National Bank. YIOS. B SIMPSON. j 
MASSACHUSETTS. . wr ; 7 
BOSTON Ec pecceetee esis Maverick National Bank. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIANS. sh osteo Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. Orrice, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL Cir, Pa. 
erissoune Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. a 
KANSAS) OLTY 52 Scan ee Bank of Kansas City. H. “DUEUR; 
NEBRASKA, x 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.),...... Watson Parrish, BROKER un PETROLEUM, fw 
RW VOR: Oits EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 
ADDISON? scencnadccrene. James Baldwin & Co. pi bought, sold and carried on margins. 
AUBURN.......... ...Watson & Neyhart, Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL Crry, by permission, 
HORNELLSVILLE. 27 Bankof Bulla . 
p ++s+sese+.The Bank of Hornellsville, 5 
ROCHESTER... Oy Bask of Recketse V. SELDEN, 
Y RAC SEe yes) conc anh eee Third National Bank, . é 
NEW JERSEY. Broker in Crude Petroleum, - 
INFIWARIK: oo. caseres clecteos BG al joa Bank of OIL CITY PA. 
e€ City o: ewark, i 
OHIO. OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS, 
CANTON 2s aietalata wale Weta RD G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND. Hambrecht, Hayes & Co. OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 
enry Wic ‘0. 
PENNSYLVANIA. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
BRADFORD ely = ee W. F. Correy, - 
PHILADELPHIA ... 17.7177" Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth | OFFICE, EXCHANGE BuiLDING, Oi City, Pa. 
street. 


PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 


GEORGETOWN 


NASHVILLE.. 
MEMPHIS.... 


FORT WORTH 


























































LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP ro) 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 
Steamers leave RICHMOND, Monday, ne 24 and Friday, 
as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUT 5 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M. 
Through connections to all points. 


Oh D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., 


N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest 


LI! W. ARNOLD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


No. 25 Broad Street, New York. 
UNITED PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES 
A SPECIALTY. ‘ 
There never was a year peck! did not sell at Sr.ce 
or better, 


NE MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, - 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin | 
a specialty. : . 























Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 








FERTILIZERS. 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WorRKs. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 
AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS, 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE : No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Oil Refining, and 





Wo. H. Coon 


Henry M Curr s, 
EJENRY M. CURTIS & Caz 
BROKERS IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRopuwctTs, 


26 Beaver Street, New York. : 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 


TEN eSTeN, ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
52 BRoap St., New York, AND Om Crry, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin, 


N. F. HILton. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH Anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 186r,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and ‘otash; and D 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid- roof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods, 


E. T. WALTon. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N, Buck, 





Jas, A. WAUGH. 


of teen: A. McLAUGHLIN, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, O1L EXCHANGE, OIL City, Pa. 


-. 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 


a 








EO. P. HUKILL, 


CANADA. ‘ 
MON TREAT. accesses Exchange Bank of Canada. BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
COLORADO. Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contraote 


for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


Fremont County Bank. OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 


Colorado National Bank, 
First National Bank, 














CONNECTICUT. £0. W. DARR, 

FIAR TROR Do oe, fviiwick sees American National Bank, BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 

GEORGIA, ; 
MACON 2 oes ae R. F, Lawton. Orrick, Savincs BANK BLp’G, Om Crty, Pa. 

ILLINOIS Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, _ 
CHIGAGOW Bea ese te eet Traders’ Bank. . aa 
JACKSONVILGE staeeeacn - Central Illinois Banking and Say- ( ‘EORGE HEARD, 

ings Association, 
LOWA. ~ : 

BURLINGTON © ..8. 000. G6h Merchants National Bank. PETROLEUM BROKER, 


STORM LAKE Buena Vista County Bank, 


















Fifth National Bank, 


Iron City National Bank, 
Penn Bank, 


(South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

R. E. Fraser, 

TENNESSEE. 


--.Third National Bank, 
First National Bank. 


TEXAS, 


City National Bank. 
Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 
Bonner & Bonner. 

Waco National Bank. 
UTAH. 


Deseret National Bank, 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFO RD, PA, 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins 4 


<<, 










TEXARKANA.... 
TYLER 











NEW YORK COMMISSION. 





A, B. GWATHMEY. 


feu Die Y oF BLOSS, 


J. O. Boss. 


Commission Merchants, 


Mmm Tt tA Rue STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1882. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 





LEHMAN, DurR & Co,, 
Montgomery, Ala, 


Gf CHEN BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFicE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 


signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 





fovea, “HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made-on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW, 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


Gero. H. Krause. WILLIAM G, MARSH, 
LO. up KRAUSE t& CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YoRK. 
.Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


AL KENT & CoO.,, 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Meinbers N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & Co., £. A. KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. St. Louts, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and _ Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


ere eRe HIE OK IDES OMS aa OF O15 


Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 














Gustavus C. Hopkins. 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D., MILLER, 


Amos T. DwiGut, Special, 


IS OLLINS, DWIGHT & CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEw York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 
Pain ANVAAT CE & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 


Henry H. WARE. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


Louis Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monyjo, Sr, 
(i RD WMONSIO, She, oF GOS, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O, Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. 
ACAULAY & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


A. J. MACAULAY, 


igen HOYT, & CO., 


Cotton Merchants, 


No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





WARREN EWEN, JR. Joun M, Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 


COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW York. 





Henry Tuos, CoaTEs. Prerson C. Royce, 


Ts COATES & CO., 
COTTON, 


No. 125 PEARL STREFT, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WitutiaM Street, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG, NEW ORLBANS, LA, 





OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 18 WILLIAM ST., NEW YorK. 


Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 





Wm, Mour. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 


New York. NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. 
a & A. MEVER, & CO: 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


NEW ORLEANS, 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 





NOE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


gine key & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


. 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 


C O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


Rh. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 




















BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


EO. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SourH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CasH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


Viegas LINDBLOM & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 





GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative erdere. 


New YORK CORRESPONDENTS: 
Pianeta CO. 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





Wo. G. CONKLING. CHESTER O. ANDREWS. 
| Oe heh ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 
133 La SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 


Speculative orders a specialty 


jo aa A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CxHiIcaGo, ILL. 
B, F. Ives. F, R. SPEAR. 





Epwarp A, DRIVER. 





Tem ULL. oo CO, 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FIFIH AVENUE, 

Rooms 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
Ab EVERINGHAM & CoO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special prenpncence regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


Ets LINDLEY ia tG O., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN, 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
3 


{oy Street, 
PRC Gwe CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 





OSS, STRONG '&'CO.; 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO; -ILE. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


aN 
E. B, STRONG. —e REYNOLDS. 


OLHN  CRIGHETLOM) & CO., 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


WV ere WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 

153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 


S. D. FOSS. 





No. ELE: 


Ves ORK S32) CO;, 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


EWE GEIR TEN OW AS OG PD ta tan Cal OEE 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 


ROBERT STUART. 
TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 

Ga MCEAORE SE CO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO, {LL 


ANTHONY BROWNE 





Room 9, 





W. E. McHENry, FRED, P. Rusu & Co.,, 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





TOLEDO COMMISSTON. 





H. S. Younc. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


F, I. Youna, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





R. HOWARD, 
* FORMERLY OF N, M. Howarp & Co,, 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








TEXAS COMMISSION. 





[S 4-eee & SIMMONS, 
COTTON BUYERS, 
FORT WORTH, Texas. 





ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Wm. M. Prict, - - -~ -_ late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S.G. Prick, - - - - = lateof Wm. M. Price & Co. 


LESLIE MARMADUKE, -__- Natt 4 Sec’y & Treas. St, 


Louis Cotton Comp. Co 
Ys MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 





No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Yes L. \BillA OG 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SoutH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





De is lad FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 
No. 303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 


ST, LOUIS, Mo. 





NORVELL, CAMFIELD & CO., 
Cotton Dealers, 


- OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
N, CoRONNA. 
CORONNA & SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
St. Louris, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, Mrs°8. 


. Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FourTH NAT'L BANK OF ST, Louts. 


B. N. CORONNA. 





I ’ C. WITHERSPOON, 
; COTTON BUYER, 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to St. Louis NATIONAL BANK, St.Louis; CHARLES D. 
DicKEy and Brown Bros. & Co., of New York. 





EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT ST. (ROOM 10), St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer by permission: St. Lous NATIONAL BANK. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E, GLENNY. 
ey PAN o ViOLEIa. 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


ATWOOD VIOLETT, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool, 





S. SMITH & BRO., 


COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co,, in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpoo 





BRA Dai RE dale: 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Liconomy. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BRoADWaAY, NEw York. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage, 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpos¢ 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’s is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THR 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
J@ BRADGTRERT'’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 











Gees PEABODY & COoO,, 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTon. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon, 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
“4NADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 


ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





Wm. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5 DREXEL BUILDING, NEw YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


Ke OUNLZE BROTHEL ES, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers, 


A, H. DAyTON. 








P. K, Dickinson. JULES E. BRUGIERE. H. C. DICKINSON, 


Fe cP iets: BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


T_JOWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 5, WALL STREET, NEW | York. 





T. W. WHITTEMORE, E. J. BRAMHALL, 
R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


ieee ee BRAMHALL & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities. Orders promptly executed 
direct at the New York and San Francisco Stock Exchanges, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Messrs. KENNEY & DYER. 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





H. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, - - - - NEw YorRK. 


Business of Country Bankers specially solicited. 





Gig & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
LJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


MILLs BLpD’c, BROAD St., NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


HACKLEY B, BACON. 
LATHROP R. BACON. 











F. MEAD & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 3 EXCHANGE COURT, NEW YORK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 


fx CEN E S. BALLIN & CoO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


POST 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE ne a NEw York. 


G. STEBBINS. &. SON, 
‘ Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C, H. STEBBINS, W. F. CHITTENDEN 


i, \ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
-No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 








ERNAM & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 34 NEW STREET AND No. 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK, 





CHAS. GREGORY, @: 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU, 





MITCHELL BROUWER & CO., 
<_ STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


Gero, H. BROUWER, 


Evinu C, MITCHELL, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Gro, W. McGown. 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos, A. VySsE, Jr. C. C. Broun. 
W.E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 


VSE, SONMS (Fe BRON, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 8-Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign meee and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. SrocK EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E. BALLARD. 





R HOMPARES: (S2CO;, 


Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 138 New Street, New York. 
R. H. Parks, M.S. weer Chicago. H. E, DILLINGHAM. 


G. WHITE, 
/ Lek 
e 


No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





LAV LOR SM GOn 
Bankers and Brokers, 


Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





RANK SMYTH & CoO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





JE MERI Ce) A EXO) 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares, 
by post or in person. 
margins not entertained. 


I investments made in 
Lists furnished upon application 
Correspondence solicited. rders on 





Lewis C, NELSON. Henry M, NOEL 


Jf SBN & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 
Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty, 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS, 


Safe 





THE 


(BaD ES alan COACPANY, 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATZIAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusively tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00, 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW & BROTHERS. 


© THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SU ele ben Di 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTon. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS, 





UCLGS BELBiSz SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 





[gig E® BROWN & CoO, 
WOOL - 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


i Saree & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Ete. 


4 FEDERAL StT., BOSTON. 
18 Murray St., NEw YorRK, 


Warehouses : 
115 LAKE ST., cuicaco, ILL, 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


We WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO, 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed. Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


b 
‘ JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, Mass. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





THE 
Gee NATIONAL. BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O, BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C, H. COLE, Casuier, 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES. 





dB! WRENCE, POTTER & CO., 
BANKERS. 
DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, 


W. F. LAWRENCE ; 
WALTER POTTER, ; BOSTON. iW Bip 


RAND EAE S ONG 5a Ca. 


LENG © PRR 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 
Fintayson, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 
298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, hE BOSTON, 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 5 Ble The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by ra 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ an 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


ONOTUCK SILK@GGs 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Nonotuek Machine Twist, 
Corticelli Spool Silk, 
Corticelli Button-hole Twist, 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk, 

Florence Knitting Silk, 

Florence Etching Silk, 

Florence Filling Silk, 
Silk Hosiery, ete. 


NONOTUCK SILK SiS, 


At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. 


SALESROOMS: 


88 West Third Street, 
CINCINNATI, Onto. 


159 Fifth Avenu 
f CHICAGO, ILL, 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


19-Mercer Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
18 Summer Street 
BOSTON, Mass, 
417 & 419 N. Fourth St., 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





A ONE-DIP DYE! 


ANADA EXTRACT 
ann DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For sr Sop CKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL, eee a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by 7 other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing 9% Ibs, to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. 

Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


Tf VES & POPPELE, 


Importers and 
General Commission Merchants, 
WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Agents for THE NEwcomB-BUCHANAN Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Sim P. SQUIRE GG 
Packers of 
PORK, LARD, HAMS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LARD OIL, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
” AND 39 NoRTH MARKET STREET, { BosToN, 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, [Established in 1842.] FRANK O. SQUIRE, 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. 





WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. 
Fz: [ALIAS COS Tees & CO. 


5 CHaunNcy ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 


Yarn Commission Merchants 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lynes, 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, 0) oshua Madeley Mills, 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., 
Office, 5 Chauncey St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners. 


WORSTED YARNS. 





YE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 





Established A. D, 1842. 

‘4AMUEL LORING, “t 
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Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS, 
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WOLES OF THE WEEK. 


Present indications are that the strikes in 
the British iron and coal trades, which have 
been seriously threatened for some weeks 
past, will be averted by the employers con- 
ceding the advance in wages demanded. 
As explained a week ago, the iron-workers 
asked for 7% per cent. more wages on the 
basis of the sliding scale of wages agreed to, 
their claim being that the average selling 
price of iron is higher than under the Sir 
John Pease award, which expires to-day. 
Their views on this point are based on a 
report on the price of iron made by the 
accountant of the North of England Board 
of Arbitration. Although the British coal 
trade generally has not been satisfactory for 
some time past, still the demand for coal 
for iron manufacturing and ship-building 
purposes has been heavy, and the alleged 
. advance in the price of iron stimulated the 
coal miners to ask for an increase of wages 
also. Private cable advices from London, 
yesterday, stated that iron manufacturers 
expect to grant the advance asked. Our 
special cable advices, given elsewhere in 
this issue, state that the price of coal has 
advanced. This fact gives color to a belief 
that the coal miners will not have to stop 


ieccasiat are 
inch 








work to gain the extra wages. First grades 
of foreign pig iron have advanced from one 
to three shillings per ton, which tends 
to confirm the statement that iron opera- 
tives’ wages will be increased at an early 
day. This unlooked-for rise in the price of 
Scotch pig iron is not due, however, to a 
new or increasing demand, but to the dis- 
covery that stocks in makers’ hands have 
decreased 100,000 tons since January I, or 
about one-fourth of the total decrease in 
stocks at the furnaces and in store during 
the current year. 


The lockout among the pottery employés 
at East Liverpool, Ohio, continues, but a 
number of the men have have renounced 
their allegiance to the Knights of Labor 
organization and returned towork. A num- 
ber of green hands have been employed, 
and are said to be rapidly making them- 
selves proficient. Quite a number of foreign 
skilled pottery hands have also been secured, 
and some of the mills are thus enabled to go 
to work. Unless many of those still hold- 
ing out come to terms, which means simply 
renouncing all connection with the Knights 
of Labor, they will be likely to have to re- 
main out all winter. Stocks have been 
large enough to meet the wants of the trade. 


The weather has been unusually cold and 
stormy on the Stock Exchange during the 
past week, and the bulls have suffered cor- 
respondingly, while the bears have been 
enjoying a good time. The high rates for 
money, customary at this time of year, fur- 
nished Mr. Gould with the long-waited-for 
opportunity of pounding the market down 
to bring the Northern Pacific stocks low. 
Since the 13th of the month, when he pub- 
licly announced that he was short of those 
stocks, and that they must come down, the 
market has been hammered, as he declared 
it should be hammered; and the attack 
being timed to assist in the trouble which 
the loan market always gives when the crop 
movement begins, there has been no effec- 
tual resistance offered anywhere. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, by his prepayment 
of called bonds, has made the money rate 
rule as lowas 6 to 8 per cent. since Wednes- 
day; but the stock market had already 
been badly weakened by the attacks upon 
it, and the worst drops in prices have oc- 
curred while the loan rate has been lowest. 
A reaction cannot be far off. 


A good deal has been printed in the 
newspapers during the week concerning 
the supposed attempt of a well-known 
stock operator to control the news agency 
known as the Associated Press. It has 
been said that the use which might be 
made of the Associated Press reports in the 
interest of a daring speculator would give 
him the power practically of raising and 
lowering prices at his will. Dispatches 
upon which great ventures sometimes 
depend would be colored and distorted, the 
general public would be deluded, and the 
only gainer would be the unscrupulous 


capitalist whose unresting ambition con- 
templates nothing less than the subjuga- 
tion of the financial and commercial world. 
It is well that the press should be unceas- 
ingly vigilant; nothing less than never- 
tiring watchfulness will justify their pos- 
session of so great a trust. But the cry of 
wolf is one which an ancient instance 
should have taught our modern sentinels 
to avoid. It may be seriously doubted, 
upon balancing what has been said on both 
sides of the question, whether the recent 
outcry rests upon any better basis than the 
deceitful warnings in the fable. A little 
reflection should convince our contempo- 
raries that the scheme so startlingly out- 
lined is impracticable under present cir- 
cumstances. 





Even if a majority of the papers forming 
the Associated Press should fall under the 
dominion of any individual, he would be 
obliged, if he would avoid seeing the pillars 
of his power crumble to pieces around him, 
to furnish the public with trustworthy in- 
formation. A short experience would 
suffice to convince the constituency of 
any journal that its news columns were 
being prepared to meet the views of 
individual speculators. A paper detected 
in such dishonesty would cease to be read, 
and would not sell. The capitalist would 
be compelled to support the paper, and it 
would sink into the character of an organ 
for the publication of his misleading bulle- 
tins. Such journals as depended upon the 
public for support would leave the dis- 
honest news agency, and its dispatches 
would come to be rated at their true 
value. People would look to other sources 
than a discredited institution for informa- 
tion, a new agency would be speedily 
formed, and things would go on again very 
much as they have done hitherto. Under 
all the circumstances, the threatened do- 
minion over the intelligence and public 
opinion of the country is very much in the 
air. 


To the end that all American industries 
may be fully represented before the Tariff 
Commission, and their condition, wants 
and claims to protection comprehensively 
and intelligently set forth, the Metropolitan 
Industrial League has adopted a novel and 
interesting mode of proceeding. The asso- 
ciation has employed Mr. Charles S. Hill 
to prepare a circular containing a digest of 
the tariff law, with schedules of the rates 
of duty charged, the average ad valorem 
rates paid last year, and blanks for inserting 
notes of proposed revisions. A supple- 
mental circular, with blanks for inserting 
information relating to the rate of wages, 
cost of living, rates of interest, quantity and 
cost of materials used, etc., during the past 
and at present, has also been prepared by 
Mr. Hill, and, together with the former 
circular, has been sent to representatives of 
every leading industry, in order to elicit 
from them suggestions concerning such 
changes in the tariff as they deem essential. 
The issue of these blanks is proposed to be 


followed by personal interviews with repre- 
sentatives of the important industries in the 
city of New York and its vicinity. 


The energy with which the protectionists’ 
side of the tariff discussion has been pre- 
sented before the Tariff Commission and 
the people is very noticeable. The method 
mentioned above is only one among many 
instances of the zeal and vigor with which 
the claims of special interests are urged. 
The reports of the proceedings before the 
Tariff Commission furnish many other 
examples. The local interests, it will be 
perceived, have been in every case well 
represented at the hearings. The recent 
convention of the iron and steel men at 
Cresson Springs was called for the purpose 
of preparing a schedule of the changes in 
the tariff demanded by those powerful in- 
dustrial interests. 


All this is perhaps not unreasonable. 
The protectionist side of the tariff question 
is supported by special pecuniary interests, 
which exert a very powerful influence. A 
threatened danger to those interests is 
quickly felt, and the instinct of preserva- 
tion compels an energetic defense. The 
collection and organization of opinion is 
comparatively easy, because of the rela- 
tively small number of persons in the com- 
munity who are interested in branches of 
industry requiring protection. With the 
free-trade side of the question, so called, 
the case is different. The interest here is 
for the most part speculative, and a specu- 
lative interest is always less vigilantly 
guarded than a material one. The interest 
on the free-trade side also is general, rather 
than special. The number of persons con- 
cerned in its success is very much larger, 
and it is consequently more difficult to 
gather and systematize opinion in its favor. 
The protectionists are much more likely 
than their opponents to secure a complete 
and careful presentation of their case. 





A newspaper printed in the City of 
Mexico, under the suggestive title of the 
Two Republics, has just come to hand. In 
relation to the proposed treaty between the 
United States and Mexico, it remarks that 
in the latter country public opinion is 
strongly in favor of such changes in the 
tariff as will encourage trade and relieve 
the burdens of home industry. The people 
are convinced that the amount of revenue 
now derived from the customs can be pro- 
cured from the same source by a more 
reasonable tariff than the present one, 
which is full of pitfalls for honest merchants 
and a source of vexation to foreigners desir- 
ing to engage in the Mexican trade. The 
action of the United States government in 
appointing General Grant on the commis- 
sion, and in proposing that the meeting 
shall take place in the City of Mexico, the 
Two Republics regards as a delicate compli- 
ment to the sister republic, which cannot 
fail to be appreciated by the Mexican 
people. 
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THE QUARTER’S FAILURES AND 
THE STATE OF TRADE. 


During the last two months, following 
upon the assurance of abundant crops, our 
reports from the leading trade centers of 
the country have indicated a general activity 
in the distribution of merchandise. This 
has been particularly true of the west and 
northwest. Again this week our telegraphic 
advices are full of cheer. In New York 
city one has but to move through the 
wholesale quarter to become aware that the 
volume of business is very large. Our 
advices from Portland, Boston, Philadel- 
and Baltimore, as published this 
In 


phia, 
morning, are altogether encouraging. 
boots and shoes Boston reports surprising 
activity, while the outlook for dry goods is 
good. The lumber business at Albany is 
in a favorable condition. At Philadelphia 
the general outlook is encouraging, and 
much the same may be said of Balti- 
more. The dispatches received yesterday 
testified to the conservatism of our 
ports of an active and satisfactory trade 
in dry goods throughout the country. A 
dispatch received from Wheeling last even- 
ing regarding the signing by a Wheel- 
ing iron mill of last year’s scale, indicates 
the complete termination of the great iron 
strike. The great cereal crops in the south 
and the now fairly certain large cotton crop 
will go far to insure a continuance of trade 
activity to that portion of the country, while 
the big crops of the west have already done 
as much for the west and northwest. On the 
whole, we must continue to regard the trade 
of the country as in a prosperous condition, 
with nothing in sight sufficient to create par- 
ticular alarm. It only remains to advise a 
wise conservatism in the granting of credits. 
The mercantile failures in the United States 
for the last quarter, as given in the table 
below, are 155 in excess of the record for 
the previous quarter, but 488 below the 
number for the first quarter of this year. 
The number of failures for each of the 
three quarters of the two years were as 


re- 


follows: 


First Second Third 
quarter, quarter, quarter, 
WRBEsin0 0's soswisien sane Foie we siuries 1986 1270 1131 
pore pn se ER CRS AG r aes or 2140 1503 1658 


The increase over the quarters for 1881 
is striking, but we are not prepared to 
attribute it to anything beyond the fact 
that trade continued at the full for a pro- 
longed period over a country constantly 
extending necessarily results in numerous 
failures, with a tendency to increase. The 
recent large failures in the eastern cities 
are to be attributed simply to the effects of 
specific mismanagement. It will be seen 
that the liabilities for the last are consid- 
erably less than for the previous quarter. 
This is traceable in a great degree to the 
fact that in the south and west there have 
occurred very few failures of importance. 
The heaviest failures are mostly in the mid- 
dle and eastern states. Five failures in 
New York city aggregate about $3,260,000 
in liabilities, or about 40 per cent. of the lia- 
bilities for the middlestates, and about 20 per 
cent. of the liabilities for the entire country. 
On the other hand, the percentage of assets 
to liabilities, though this is necessarily the 
result of an estimate, is less than for the pre- 
vious quarter. But as we have previously 
explained, such a resultant is frequently 
caused by two or three exceptionally large 
and bad failures. It should be stated that in 
giving the returns for the quarter to-day the 
failures of the last day of September are 
necessarily omitted. 

The following table is self-explanatory : 
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A LESSON IN REVENUE REDUG- 
TION FROM 1833. 

We endeavored to show in last week’s 
issue of this journal the true source of diffi- 
culty in revenue reduction. This we did 
by referring to the condition of affairs in 
1830, which, in certain particulars, re- 
sembled that of the present time. Indeed, 
what was discovered as true of both these 
periods may be laid down as a general 
truth—that great difficulty must always 
attend a reduction in the rate of taxation 
when the taxing power is employed for 
other than revenue purposes, 

History, it is true, does not always repeat 
itself, and the course of legislation upon 
revenue questions in the immediate future 
may not be at all like that of 1830 and the 
years following; but inasmuch as the inter- 
ests arrayed, the condition of the Treasury, 
and the general sentiment upon the ques- 
tions of free-trade and protection, are now 
so nearly reproduced, it would not be 
strange if our legislators should adopt prac- 
tically the same solution of the existing 
problem. This solution in the former period 
is presented in the following statements : 
The tariff acts of 1824 and 1828 were de- 
cidedly protective acts. The debt being 
provided for, and yet a surplus revenue 
coming into the Treasury, it was found 
necessary to reduce in some way the amount 
of revenue received. As shown by the Clay 
resolution of 1831, it was the purpose of 
the protectionists to lower taxes only on 
those articles that could not be made, or 
at least were not made, in this country. 
The bill of 1832, which ‘‘ reaffirmed in the 
most distinct and emphatic manner the 
protective principles,” was the occasion of 
bitter discussion in both Houses of Con- 
gress. Unfortunately, perhaps unavoidably, 
the question was discussed as a sectional 
question. South Carolina was especially 
indignant, and in the autumn, through a 
convention called by her Legislature, she 
passed the famous nullification ordinance. 
The first-article of this ordinance reads: 
““That the tariff law of 1828, and the 
amendment to the same of 1832, are null 








and void, and no law, nor binding upon 
this state, its officers or citizens.” 

In February, 1833, a compromise bill 
was introduced which satisfied to some ex- 
tent the demands of those who felt the 
protective policy to be a tyranny. It is the 
form and principle of this compromise bill 
that are pertinent at present, for although 
the occasion of its presentation is not likely 
again to recur, something like it must be 
furnished at the hands of our next Congress. 
This bill provided that from the beginning 
of the year 1834 all duties imposed on 
foreign imports exceeding 20 per cent. of 
their value should be subject to reduction 
equal to one-tenth of the excess; and that 
from and after December 31, 1835, 1837 
and 1839, respectively, a further reduction 
of one-tenth of such excess should be made; 
and, beginning with the year 1842, a further 
reduction of one-half the remaining excess; 
and from January 1, 1843, the residue of 
such excess should be deducted. Thus it 
appears that, accepting 20 per cent. as the 
normal basis for the tariff, this act provided 
for a gradual reduction running through 
nine years, part of the reduction taking 
place every two years. 

The purpose of this act, as stated by Mr. 
Clay, its author, was three-fold: First, he 
believed the tariff to be actually in danger, 
and he wished to conserve it by abandoning 
its rigor. Second, which, however, amounts 
to the same thing, he wished to provide 
such reduction of the tariff rates as would 
meet the approbation of the opponents of 
the protective system. Third, he believed 
that a sudden withdrawal of protection would 
be productive of calamitous consequences, 
and he wished to make it sufficiently 
gradual to avert any disaster. It is this 
third point that is of importance at the 
present time. Immediate free-trade would 
undoubtedly be disastrous to this country, 
and no free-trader could do his cause more 
injury than to advocate so sweeping a 
measure. Now, as in 1833, large indus- 
tries are seen to have been developed upon 
the basis of government favor. This favor 
was made part of the laws of the country, 
and when capital and energy were put into 
the business favored it was upon the as- 
sumption that the government would not 
capriciously destroy the industries it had 
called into being. This claim to continued 
protection because of past protection is of 
course not a legal one, but the protected 
industries have a moral claim upon legis- 
lators which should prohibit the latter from 
touching the system which grew upon the 
basis of their own patronage, except in such 
a manner as to secure those who trusted 
them from financial ruin. This was wisely 
recognized in 1833. The principle involved 
also found expression (though called out by 
other considerations) in 1828, from the lips 
of Mr. Webster. In 1824 he had spoken and 
voted against the protective policy. In 
1828 he favored the extension of that policy, 
and, being charged with inconsistency, he 
defended himself by saying that ‘‘ The 
opinion of New England up to 1824 was 
founded in the conviction that, on the 
whole, it was wise and best, both for herself 
and others, to make haste slowly. She /e/t 
a reluctance to trust great interests upon the 
basis of government patronage. But the act 
of 1824 settled the policy of the country. 
What, then, was New England to do? 
Was she to deny herself the use of her 
advantages, natural and acquired? Was 
she longer to resist what she could not 
longer prevent, or, seeing the policy of the 
government thus settled and fixed, to ac- 


commodate to it, as well as she could, her 
own pursuits and her own industries?” 
Many large interests are now in the same 
position that those of New England occu- 
pied in 1828. The principle of Mr. Web- 
ster’s claim was a good one, and it is as — 
valid now as it was then. --—— 

No person with any perception of justice — 
can deny consideration to the protected 
interests. Yet the tariff must be reduced, 
and that reduction must come in part at 
least upon protected articles. The con- 
ditions of 1833 are again before us. isa 
there any better way of meeting them than 
by an act similar to the compromise act of — 
Mr. Clay? Should we suggest any change 
it would be in an extension of the time cov-_ 
ered by the bill. An act of this general 
character would meet the three require-— 
ments which the conditions of the times tf 
make upon coming tariff legislation. It 
would, in the first place, meet the demand 
for less revenue; it would, secondly, permit _ 
those whose property would be injured by 
tariff reductions to withdraw their capital 
without great injury, and thus save the 
country from a business shock; and, lastly, 
it would provide a fixed policy for a definite 
time upon which business men could de- 
pend. 










SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN THE 
WORLD'S [IRON TRADE 
The question of supply and demand in 
the iron trade of the world is actively 
discussed by English and French journals. 
The subject is one which thus far has always 
contained indefinite factors, yet with enough 
results based on known data to reward the 
student for careful attention. Quite an 
elaborate study of this subject has been 
undertaken in the columns of a prominent 
French trade journal, the Revue Universelle 
des Mines, which has been translated into 
English and German for the benefit of 
publications in those tongues. Of the five 
principal countries which manufacture iron, 
England, Germany and Belgium export a ~ 
considerable portion of their make, while - 
the United States and France have not 
succeeded in producing enough for home 
consumption during the last few years. Ex- 
ports of manufactured iron to the two coun- 
tries last named, however, can only assume 
large proportions when the demand is very _ 
brisk and general trade consequently good. — 
The variation in the number of tons of ex- — 
ports from the iron-exporting countries 
during the periods given below were as 
follows : 


= 


a 





Av. monthly Av. monthly Av, monthly half 
Sepa in 1880. in Te8r. 
mgland......... 321,000 oco 000 ia 
Ae be« ccs 83,000 ae Pies Beso - 
ROU TEL 0 nei eiaha 30,090 32,000 27,000 34,000 
Sasi i e5 eo ao 
Total tons.... 434,000 50,000 000 
EMports.)... oseeus 8,000 fi 000 sige bated : 
Net exports...... 366,000 381,000 351,000 411,000 


The marked gain in manufactured iron 
exports during the first half of the current K 
year, shown by the table, is also stated to 
be true when comparisons with a similar ex- 
hibit as to the first six months of 1880 are a 
included. In discussing the relative value 
of the markets for English, German and 
Belgian iron shipments, the following is — 
said to represent the takings of the United — - 
States : 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF PIG, STEEL AND FINISHED RON. t 





“ “ 
“ “ 


The American ne then, has con- | 
tinued to absorb 30 per cent. of the wpe se 


uted to the thrift of the producers of surp pi 


manufactured iron. The average mo 
L (oy, s 


takings of the countries and colonies named 
are thus compared: 
AVERAGE MONTHLY IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED IRON, 











1880, 1881, 1882, 
tons. tons. tons, 
114,000 123,000 
60,000 70,000 
33,000 35,000 
a Uae tara a lolnicbipin'sisunlb ois 231,000 207,000 228,000 


Taking into consideration the average 
monthly exports for 1881 during the whole 
year, as compared with the average monthly 
shipments abroad by the manufactured iron 
exporting countries in the first half of 1882, 
it is perceived that the United States, the 
English colonies and France, are responsible 
for two-thirds of the entire gain, as shown 
in a table previously given. The inland 
consumption of England has also been 
greatly increased in the present year, for 
the production has grown much more 
rapidly than the exports, and stocks have 
been decreased but little in comparison. 
This has been caused principally by in- 
creased shipbuilding. In 1881, in Eng- 
land, there were 1,013,000 tons of new 
vessels launched, against 796,000 in 1880, 
and 568,000 in 1879. On January 1 there 
were no less than 1,264,000 tons of vessels 
on the stocks, against 843,000 on the like 
date 1881, and 431,000 tons in 1880. It is 
feared, however, no such showing can be 
made on January 1, 1883, as comparatively 
few orders have been received for the end 

_ of the year. A continuation of the demand 
from the English colonies is expected for 
some time to come, owing to their recent 
extensive and rapid development of railway 
enterprises and the improved state of 
their finances. Like considerations render 
probable large importations by France, 
although to a less degree. The Fevue 
Universelle is of the opinion that in the 
United States there exists considerable 
uncertainty as to the probable market 
for foreign manufactured iron, and a re- 
striction in the wants of this country for 
that commodity from abroad is believed 
to be likely to set in at no very remote 
period. The question which then arises is, 
will the three countries having a surplus of 
the manufactured product to dispose of be 
able to find markets to meet the probable 
falling off in the United States. It is be- 
lieved by the writer.in the Revwe that they 
will, ‘‘ especially if the various harvests be 
good.” But up to the present time this 
hope is problematical in the extreme, and 
it is admitted that it is difficult to point to 
the centers of consumption capable of ab- 
sorbing the excess of European production 
in the event of the American market being 








pay 


closed. This outlook, as it appears to a 


careful French observer, must be cheering 
to the average American iron manufacturer 
who finds so much time to discuss ways and 
means of decreasing the possibilities of im- 
portation. 





THE TELEPHONE. 

The importance of the telephone cannot yet be 
fully measured. Six years have elapsed since its 
inception, and in that short period its use has ex- 
tended to all parts of the civilized world. Arrange- 
ments have now been effected for establishing the 
telephone in Roumania, the only country in Europe 
where it has not been introduced. The practical 
value of the telephone dates from 1878, its lines for 
business purposes having been established in May 
t of that year. In illustration of the remarkable 
i growth of the telephone in the four years of its 
i existence, it is stated by those competent to inform 
—: that, were the telephone to be suddenly done away 
with, the telegraph lines would fall short of satisfac- 
torily transacting that part of the world’s business 
done by wires. This is not a surprising statement 
when viewed in the light of statistics. The Operator 
reports the present number of telephone exchanges 
in the United States to be 717. These are under 
the control of 81 companies, Of exchanges having 













falo, 1,047; 








given the favored company a monopoly of the tele. 
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more than 1,000 subscribers, the Metropolitan 
Telephone & Telegraph Company of New York 


comes first, with 2,873; the Law Company, of the 
same city, has 578; Chicago has 2,596; Cincinnati, 


2,056; Providence, 1,906; San Francisco, 1,294; 


Boston, 1,186; Detroit, 1,110; Albany, 1,100; Buf- 
Louisville, 1,024; Baltimore, 1,017. 
The smallest. number of subscribers in any ex- 
change reporting is 10, The average number of 
communications transmitted by each subscriber a 
day is 400 89/499. 

Telephonic apparatus has greatly improved since 
its first introduction, and is still in a transitory state 
of advancement. There remains much yet to be 
done. Little has been accomplished toward re- 
moving the great obstacle, induction, and but little 
advance has been made toward the substitution of 
underground cables for overhead lines, which are 
becoming so burdensome. Municipalities are mov- 
ing in this direction against the telephone organi- 
zations, and Chicago has already passed an ordi- 
nance requiring all wires to be placed underground. 
It is, perhaps, significant that in a paper upon sub- 
terranean systems to replace the erial system for 
telephoning, read before the National Telephone 
Association, it appears that the greatest obstacle in 
the way of their adoption is the expense. 

The tariff for telephonic service greatly varies in 
different sections. At Dallas, Texas, the toll system 
is used, and the rates, according to location called, 
are 15 and 25¢. for a call and five minutes’ conversa- 
tion, or fractional part thereof, and 20c. for each 
additional five minutes or fraction thereof. At Buf- 
falo, N. Y., twelve telephone message tickets are 
sold for $1.00. These are redeemed by the com- 
pany, who credit on the subscriber's account one 
message and 2c. cash commission on each ticket 
returned. At Providence, R. I., considered the 
model district and certainly the cheapest one, the 
terms of rental are: 


Within one-half mile of central office. 


For special wire (z. ¢., one station only)..... . .§60 per annum. 
For connection on line limited to two stations... 50 per annum. 
For connection on line limited to four stations.. 42 per annum. 


To business subscribers, connections at residence, 
FOr SpechalwWeret qh2c. feces sareleeew aoc ates $48 per annum. 
For connection on line limited to two stations... 38 per annum. 
For connection on line limited to four stations... 30 per annum. 


Six dollars per annum extra for each additional half-mile or 
fraction thereof. 





At New York the tariff is $150 ayear; previous to 
1882 it was $20. It seems a contradictory statement 
that, above a certain number, the more instruments 
a telephone company puts up the less its profits, un- 
less there be a proportionate increase in tariff rates. 
This is readily explainable. The Law Company 
has 578 subscribers, at $15 a month, or an income 
of $104,040 a year. It is restricted by agreement 
with the parent company to the number of sub- 
scribers named. Its working system is compact 
and effective. Beyond the cost of comparatively 
few employés, and the expense of repairing lines, 
its earnings are all profit. The Metropolitan Com- 
pany has 2,873 subscribers, at $12 a month, or 
$430,950 a year. Increase of subscribers means 
the putting up of miles of special wires, with new 
instruments; the employment of a larger force of 
inspectors, wire-men and other operatives ; the 
establishment of new and expensive exchanges, and 
a large increase in royalty payments and taxation. 
The cost of these special wires and attachments is 
often largely in excess of any possible income for 
years. 

All the telephone companies of the United States 
send telegrams to any point at the regular rates of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. In this 
connection the decision following is of interest: 

On September 19, Chancellor Runyon, of New 
Jersey, at the instance of the Mutual Union Tele- 
graph Company, granted an injunction restrain- 
ing the telephone company from making any 
discrimination in the telephone service rendered 
to that company and to the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. The companies operating 
telephones through the country have claimed that 
under the terms of their contract with the parent 
company owning the patents they could not permit 
any telegraph company, excepting only the Western 
Union, to receive messages by telephone for further 
transmission by telegraph. This has practically 


phone wires for the purpose, which monopoly will 
now be destroyed. 

At the outset in the career of the telephone the 
Western Union Telegraph Company gained con- 
trol of its affairs. It came about in this way: The 
powerful telegraph company saw in the telephone a 
formidable competitor. While the Bell Telephone 
Company was still struggling to introduce its 
instruments the American Speaking ‘Telephone 
Company was formed. This was a syndicate of 
capitalists whose interests were largely, if not 
wholly, centered in the Western Union. They 
secured several patents as they came in view, 


notably those of Gray, Blake and Edison. 
Bell and the American became involved in a suit at 
law, growing out of infringement of patent. 
courts decided that the one controlled the receiver 
and the other the transmitter of the telephone. A 
consolidation of the interests of the two, which was 
inevitable, was made, and has since continued. 
The directors of the National or American-Bell 
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Telephone are the field workers. The syndicate 
of the American. Speaking Telephone Company or 
Western Union Telegraph Company protects the 
interests of the telegraph, and waxes rich upon the 
royalties paid from the earnings of the various tele- 
phone organizations. Such is the brief history of 
the monopolization of the telephone. 

As before stated, the great telegraph company 
looked upon the telephone as a competitor, and, 
therefore, in the first years of control made the tele- 
phonic service subordinate to that of the telegraph. 
This was not a wise measure, as in time expe- 
rience showed that despite the enormous telephonic 
communications, which had grown even under re- 
strictions, the increase in the use of the telegraph 
reached startling figures. The Western Union 
Telegraph Company now possesses more than 
II0,000 miles of line, 327,000 miles of wire, and has 
10,737 offices. The number of messages sent by 
this company during the stated years was as follows : 
5,879,282 
21,158,941 
32,500,000 

The average tolls, per message, has been propor- 
tionately reduced during the same period from $1.04 
to 44c. 

Hardly had the fear of a rival in the telephone 
been dispelled, when a new competition arose. The 
People’s, the United States, and the Secret tele- 
phone companies were formed. These companies 
have purchased late patents, and are composed of 
heavy capitalists. The latter company has a capi- 
tal stock of $5,000,000, and claims to own twenty 
patents, not one of which infringes upon those of 
the combination now in control of the telephones. 
That the Western Union fears the outcome of these 
new companies is evident. It has been the practice 
of the combination to buy all telephonic patents and 
improvements as they have appeared, and they so 
promise to do in the license given to subordinate 
organizations. Having failed to obtain the patents 
secured by these new companies, each too strong and 
too rich to be absorbed, the only course left for them, 
it appears, is to rapidly and widely extend their tele- 
phonic service, and meet competition as first in the 
field. The adoption of this policy is given as the 
reason why the telephone has so rapidly grown in 
the past twelve months. It is claimed that the 
Western Union has been and is buying up and con- 
solidating the various state telephone companies, in 
order to gain control of the service throughout the 
United States. The following table is corroborative : 


No, of Companies. No, of Fchanaes 
2 


November, 1881......-.... 179 
pune, Pia haan Senn eA el 189 72 
eptember, 1882..,......+- 1 dl 717 


* In this decrease should be estimated the new companies 
formed in the interval between June and September, 


As an instance of consolidation, the Lowell Tele- 
phone Company has purchased and combined until 
it now has complete control of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Massachusetts, excepting Laco- 
nia and Plymouth in New Hampshire, Montpelier 
and Brattleboro in Vermont, Boston and the south- 
western part of Massachusetts, all small points 
excepting the two latter. The different exchanges, 
all under the consolidated management, had, on 
the rst of September, 8,104 subscribers; at the present 
time, including the Vermont exchanges since ac- 
quired, the number of subscribers is at least 9,000. 
They have in use about 10,000 miles of wire. The 
system is, therefore, the largest of the kind at the 
present time in the world. The next largest tele- 
phone organization is the Metropolitan T. & T. 
Company of New York. After it comes the Chicago 
Company, and next to that the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company of New York, which controls the 
territory of nearly all the southern states. The 
telephone property at Boston is owned by the 
American Bell Company, which also holds control- 
ling interests in the New York, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Albany, San Francisco, and other of the larger 
exchanges. 

A prolonged contest between the old and the new 
organizations is apparently inevitable. A prelimi- 
nary injunction has already been served upon the 
People’s Telephone Company for alleged infringe- 
ment of patents. The officers of the new com- 
panies are, however, hopeful of ultimate success, 
and promise some startling revelations in the ad- 
vancement of the telephone under their patents. 
They even go so far as to prophesy that the tele- 
graph will eventually be swept out of existence by 
the new and perfected telephone. Many eminent 
electricians share in this opinion. 




















THE UNDERGROUND CABLES OF 
GERMANY. 
Our correspondent at Berlin writes as follows: 


Since the first practical application of electricity to 
telegraphic purposes there has been a conflict be- 
tween the advocates of underground and of over- 
head lines of communication. 
of the latter are obvious. 
on housetops, they are liable to injury by wind or 
thunder-storms. 
under great cold causes the wires to break or the poles 
to bend. 
the wires to hang slack, and thus to come into con- 
tact with other wires, destroying the insulation. 
Heavy accumulations of ice and snow break down 
the wires, sometimes leading to serious accidents, 
as at Vienna in 1878, when a man was killed by the 
falling of a telegraph pole from this cause. 
wires are destroyed by the action of rust. 

weather much of the electric force is lost through 
defective insulation, while every change in the elec- 


The disadvantages 
Supported on poles or 


The contraction of the iron wires 


Their expansion in hot weather causes 


The 
In wet 


tric condition of the atmosphere affects the over- 
head wires and seriously impedes the transmission 


of telegraphic messages. The wires are also pecu- 


liarly exposed to the danger of injury from evil- 


disposed persons. 

From all the above dangers underground lines 
are comparatively free. But the difficulties con- 
nected with the early preparation of the most suit- 
able insulating material (gutta-percha—which, first 
introduced to Europe in 1843, was applied in 1847, 
by Siemens and Halske, to the insulation of tele- 
graph wires for underground conductors) delayed 
its application, and it is only since the immense 
experience gained in the manufacture of submarine 
telegraph cables has facilitated the application of 
gutta-percha that more successful attempts have 
been made, by the use of underground lines, to pro- 
tect the telegraphic service from the delays and 
dangers to which the employment of overhead lines 
gave rise. The use of underground lines was dis- 
cussed at the International Congress of Electricians, 
held at Paris in September, 1881, where reports 
were made by Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Webber, 
on the English attempts, and by Dr. Brix and Dr. 
Elsiisser, on the more successful underground iines 
of the German Empire. 

The most successful underground line in England 
was one of 30 miles in length, laid in 1871, between 
the cities of Liverpool and Manchester. It had 14 
conductors of copper wire, each 13/,9 millimeters in 
diameter, and insulated with gutta-percha. Seven 
such conductors were formed into a rope, which was 
coated with a mixture of Stockholm tar and cork- 
dust, and then covered with two layers of tarred cloth 
wound in opposite directions. The rope was man- 
ufactured in lengths of goo yards, which were drawn 
through drain tubes 3 inches in diameter, made 
partly of burnt clay and partly ofiron, Wells were 
made in the line of tubes every 400 yards to join 
these ropes, and the joints were carefully insulated 
and protected. In reporting on this line before the 
Paris Congress (September, 18381), Mr. Webber 
said that during the ten years of its existence this 
line had been worked with satisfactory results, and 
that the cost of maintenance did not exceed so 
centimes per kilometer of wire annually (equivalent 
to 16 cents per mile per year) for each of the 14 con- 
ductors in the cable. 

If so imperfect a line as this worked so well, and 
was maintained so cheaply, any later failures can 
be due only to the carelessness of the contractors 
and officials employed in their manufacture, main- 
tenance or working, and this is peculiarly evident 
in the report furnished to the Paris Congress on the 
disgraceful management of the Underground Posta! 
Telegraph Line laid in 1873, from Dover to London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dumfries, Belfast and Dublin, a length in all of 
720 miles. 

That this line failed after five or six years’ use 
cannot be wondered at when we read how it was 
constructed. The conductors consisted of single 
copper wires insulated with gutta-percha, and they 
were protected by double layers of jute dipped in 
Norwegian tar. From London to Manchester there 
were to conductors, and on other parts of the line 6, 
The cable was laid in a trough of creosoted wood, 
on which a cover was nailed, and was only 24 inches 
below the surface of the ground. In nailing on the 
covers the workmen had in many cases driven the 
nails into the cable itself, thus forming a connection 
between the wires and the earth. 
trough was not so good a protection for the cable as 
the tubes employed on the Liverpool & Manchester 
Line. In dry, sandy soil the insulating material 
would crack; in contact with stagnant water or 
leaking gas tubes it would be chemically affected by 
the exhalations; near roots it would be affected by 
fungous growths. The gutta-percha contained air- 
holes, and was damaged by the workmen, who in 


The wooden 
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making the line built fires too near the cable. The 
necessary precautions were neglected in making the 
joints. The report on this subject is most discred- 
itable to the English telegraph authorities and to 
the contractors, and shows that this cable could not 
be in any way regarded as a fair trial of the under- 
ground cable system. 

In the streets of London underground conductors 
have been used for many years. The single con- 
ductors are not (as in the cases mentioned above) 
made into ropes, but are simply laid side by side, 
tied together, and thus drawn into the iron tubes. 
When entering the tubes the strings are loosened, 
so that if necessary a single conductor can be with- 
drawn from the tube without disturbing the rest. In 
practice, however, it is usual if one wire be dam- 
aged to withdraw and replace all the wires that 
may be in the same tube. Through these under- 
ground conductors in London messages are sent at 
the rate of 200 words a minute. In the city of 
Vienna there are about 20 miles of underground 
cable (each with 7 wires), laid in 254 miles of 
wooden troughs. The Vienna cables are supplied 
by Rattier & Co., of Paris. They are without any 
external wire protection, and cost 2,800 francs ($560) 
per kilometre, or $901.60 per mile, delivered at 
Vienna in bond. In the cities of France under- 
ground conductors have been used for twenty-one 
years, and many different systems of insulation have 
been tried, but no systems have been so well con- 
ceived or so admirably executed as those of the 
Telegraph Administration of the German Empire. 

As early as 1869 the Telegraph Administration of 
North Germany, at Berlin, issued a pamphlet (see 
the ‘ Journal Telegraphique,”’ vol. I., page 39) pro- 
posing a network of underground wires extending 
from the French to the Russian frontier of the North 
German Union. It was to comprise 2,156 kilo- 
metres of cable containing 7 wires, 570 kilometres 
of cable containing 4 wires, 1,293 kilometres of cable 
containing 6 wires, or 4,019 kilometres in all, and 
the estimated cost was 6,459 marks per kilometre, or 
$2,496 per mile, a sum much higher than the actual 
cost. The execution of this plan was delayed until 
1875, when, North and South Germany having been 
united under Kaiser Wilhelm, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment made a contract with Messrs. Felten & 
Guilleaume, of Cologne, to lay an experimental 
cable of ro5 miles between Berlin and Halle. 
Commencing at Halle, March 14, 1876, they com- 
pleted the laying of the cable at Berlin on June 24 
in the same year. 

It has now been in operation for six years, and has 
answered all the expectations of the government. 
It contains 7 conductors—not single wires, as in the 
English lines—but each conductor consisting of 7 
wires, each 6/19 of a millimetre in diameter, forming 
with the insulating gutta-percha a thread 5.15 milli- 
metres in diameter. The 7 conductors are formed 
with tarred jute into a rope 17 millimetres in 
diameter, and this again is protected, like the sub- 
marine cables, by a sheathing of 16 galvanized 
iron wires, each 4 millimetres in diameter. 
This sheathing constitutes the chief difference 
between the German cables and those used in 
England and in Vienna. The cable is made 
in lengths of half a mile, coated witha mix- 
ture of coal-tar and asphalt, laid in a trench 4o 
inches below the surface of the high-road leading 
from Berlin to Halle, and protected at the river 
crossings by an extra sheathing of galvanized iron 
wire. 

Dr. Brix, in reporting to the Paris Congress, 
says that this cable is used with a Hughes appar- 
atus working at the rate of I1o revolutions per 
minute, and that the 7 conductors have been 
worked successfully at one and the same time. 
The most delicate experiments have proved that the 
inductive influences are too slight to disturb the 
transmission of messages, and that during electrical 
disturbances of the atmosphere which altogether 
stopped the working of the overhead lines, messages 
could be transmitted uninterruptedly by the under- 
groundcable. The happy results of this experiment 
induced the German government to entrust to two 
firms, Messrs. Siemens & Halske, of Berlin, and 
Messrs. Felton & Guilleaume, of Cologne, the exe- 
cution of an extended scheme of underground 
cables. At the end of the year 1881 these two firms 
had manufactured and laid 5,464 kilometres, contain- 
ing 37,373 kilometres of conductors, at a total cost to 
the government of 30,200,000 marks, or $7,248,000, 
being at the rate of 5,527 marks per kilometre, or 
$2,135.63 per English mile. These lines connect 
221 German cities, the chief of which are Berlin, 
Hamburg, Cologne, Halle, Minden, Bremen, Stet- 
tin, Danzig, Dresden, Thorn, Breslau, Kénigsberg, 
Leipzig, Coblence, Mayence, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Barmen, with all the great 
arsenals, fortifications and seaports. 

In time of war these underground lines are far 
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more secure than those overhead, as it is more 
difficult for the enemy to find their position and 
destroy them. They are far less subject to damage 
by accident. As an instance, Dr. Zetsche mentions 
that of the 200 lines leading into Berlin 82 were 
rendered useless by a storm on April 15, 1879, 
and yet the underground lines made it possible to 
avoid the slightest interruption of telegraphic inter- 
course. ‘The liability to damage and cost of repairs 
are extremely small, while any defect is readily dis- 
covered. In an article published by Mr. Massman, 
the Director of Telegraphs of Berlin, detailing the 
result of 1,996 observations of atmospheric disturb- 
ances in 1880, he says that in 1,762 cases (or 88.28 
per cent.) they had not the slightest influence on the 
underground wires, and he relates instances in 
which, while houses and telegraph poles were 
destroyed by the lightning, the underground lines 
remained undisturbed. 

For the conveyance of the wires under the city of 
Berlin over 20 miles of canals and iron tubing 
have been laid, at a total cost of 249,000 marks, or 
$59,760. Seventeen miles of cable were laid in these 
tubes at a total cost for labor of $1,200—while the 
cost of labor on the old plan would have been 
$13,200—showing in this case alone a saving of 
$12,000. 

In response to a letter of our correspondent to the 
German authorities concerning the working of the 
underground telegraph system, he received a reply 
of which the following is a translation: 


Imperial Post Direction oh = 
Germany, 2d Division 
BERLIN W., 29 August, 1882. 
To the letter addressed by you to the undersigned, 
26th of this month, I beg to say that the under- 
ground telegraph lines constructed for the Adminis- 
tration of the Imperial German Posts and Telegraphs, 
have in every respect answered the expectations ot 
the Administration. MIESSNER. 


To the Correspondent of BRADSTREET'S. 
Il. 9835. 


TRADES-UNION CONGRESSES IN 
ENGLAND. 

The Manchester Guardian, remarking that after an 
interval of fourteen years the Trades-Union Congress 
returns to the scene of its birth to hold its fifteenth 
annual meeting, gives an account of the origin and 
history of the meetings of this body, which presents 
many points of interest. When the first Trades- 
Union Congress met in Manchester in 1866, it was 
hardly expected by the most hopeful among the 
promoters of the enterprise that the gathering 
would be the first of a series. The meeting in 
Manchester was not the first of the kind held. In 
Sheffield a ‘‘ conference’’ was held in 1866, at which 
it was resolved to hold annual conferences in the 
future. But the object of the Sheffield conference 
differed essentially from that of the Trades-Union 
congresses, It was intended as the first step 
towards a permanent federation of the unions, and 
contemplated founding a central association, with 
officials, a newspaper organ, a treasury, and power 
to levy contributions upon the unions associated 
with it. This project contemplated responsibilities 
of a more durable nature than the delegates or the 
societies which elected them were willing to assume, 
and the plan fell through. A circumstance which 
contributed to bring about this result was that the 
unionists, and especially the Sheffield unionists, 
were under a cloud on account of the then recent 
labor outrages. 

One of the chief reasons for calling the Manches- 
ter meeting in 1868 was the insecurity of the prop- 
erty and funds of trades-unions resulting from 
decisions of the courts, which held that a breach of 
agreement relating to such combinations as trades- 
unions could not be enforced in a court of law, for 
the reason that certain of theirrules and regulations 
operated in restraint of trade. An officer had 
embezzled funds of his union, and it was sought to 
enforce the bond given by him to the society, but 
this was refused for the reason given above. The 
main subjects discussed at the Manchester meeting 
were the decisions of the courts above noticed and 
the inquiries of the Royal Commission into the labor 
outrages. Some discussions were also had upon the 
uses of trades-unions, apprentices, and matters per- 
taining to the constitution of the bodies composing 
the congress. 

The Manchester meeting was so loosely organ- 
ized and so feebly managed that it was doubtful 
whether it would have a successor, but the Trades 
Council, of Birmingham which city was fixed upon 
for the second congress, by energetic work brought 
the delegates together in time. This second con- 
gress was held on August 23, 1869. Forty-eight 
delegates attended on behalf of 40 associations, 
representing in all 250,000 members. The session 
lasted a week. Debates were again had upon the 
same general subjects as had occupied the attention 
of the first congress, and, in addition, upon the 


topics of piece-work, hours of labor, limitation of 
apprentices, the protection of the lives of miners, 
arbitration in trade disputes, codperation and indus- 
trial partnerships, and the direct representation of 
labor in Parliament. The congress gradually as- 
sumed a political cast, and was in danger of losing 
its distinctively industrial character. It selected 
London as the next place of meeting. . 

In 1870 no congress was called together, for the 
reason that the government had taken no steps to 
give effect to the report of the Royal Commission, 
and also because a temporary act had been passed 
giving protection to trades-union funds. Under the 
Recorder’s act of 1868, also, it was understood that 
embezzlers were punishable as copartners for fraud- 
ulent misapplication of funds entrusted to them. 
The third congress met on March 6, 1871, when the 
government bill on the subject of trades-unions was 
before the House of Commons. The session con- 
tinued a week. There were 50 delegates present, 
representing 49 societies, numbering 289,430 mem- 
bers. Intense dissatisfaction was manifested with 
the Trades-Union bill on account of certain criminal 
provisions in it. Such representations were made to 
the government by a deputation from the congress 
that the obnoxious clauses were withdrawn. Another 
bill embodying nearly the same provisions was, 
however, subsequently introduced as a separate 
measure. These bills were known respectively as 
the Trade Union act and the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment act of 1871. The effect of the latter measure 
was unfortunate. It called forth a prejudice against 
the companion measure which has not yet died out. 
The engineers, the iron founders, the masons, and 
other of the large societies still refuse to register 
under the act of 1871. 

Another topic of debate before the congress was 
the Masters’ and Servants’ act of 1867, under which 
a distinction was made in relation to contracts of 
hiring and service, between breaches by workmen 
and those committed by masters. The former were 
treated as criminal offenses, the latter only as civil 
offenses, to be dealt with by civil actions. The 
injustice of this distinction was inveighed against 
in the congress, and an agitation was instituted to 
secure the repeal of the law. Among the other 
subjects discussed were the weekly payment of 
wages, the employment of women and children in 
agriculture, the Factories and Workshops act, arbi- 
tration as a method of settling trade disputes, con- 
vict labor, taxation, emigration, and the inter- 
national brotherhood of labor. A more regular 
system as to representation and payment of ex- 
penses was introduced. A ‘parliamentary com- 
mittee’’ of five, including the chairman and secre- 
tary of the congress, was elected to take such 
action as should be advisable during the year in 
relation to current evenis. Mr. Plimsoll on the 
gth of March communicated to the delegates at a 
dinner his propositions for securing the safety of 
seamen, and thus began his public movement on 
behalf of sailors. On the whole, general satisfac- 
tion was expressed with the work of this congress. 

The next congress was held at Nottingham on 
January 8, 1872, Seventy-seven delegates attended, 
representing 63 societies, numbering 255,710 mem- 
bers. A report was presented from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee giving an account of their 
action during the preceding session, a digest of the 
two acts having reference to trades-unions, and a 
record of the cases tried under the Criminal act of 
1871. The subjects touched upon in the report 
received considerable discussion in the congress. 
The bills to be brought forward at the next session 
of Parliament were discussed, among them espe- 
cially those dealing with the weekly payment of 
wages, compensation to workmen in the event of 
accidents during employment, appointment of in- 
spectors under the Factories and Workshops Regu- 
lation acts, and the amendment of the law in regard 
to arbitration. Some new topics were debated at 
this session, such as foreign competition and foreign 
labor, the best mode of utilizing the funds of trade 
societies, and the organization of trade councils. 

The number of members on the parliamentary 
committee was increased from five to ten, and the 
committee were instructed to report standing rules 
to govern the proceedings of future congresses. 
The policy of combination seems to have passed 
the problematic stage about this time, for discussions 
on the uses and advantages of unionism were ordered 
to be dispensed with for the future, 

The fifth congress met in Leeds on January 13, 
1873. The membership had increased since the 
last meeting. There were present 131 delegates 
from 140 societies, numbering 739,074 members. 
Some 32 Dublin societies were represented by Eng- 
lish members. The report of the parliamentary 
committee considered at length the various acts and 
proposed acts of Parliament bearing upon labor and 
industry, and suggested a list of questions to be con- 







































































sidered at the ensuing session. The latter practice 
has been followed since that time. The finance 
report for the year showed a large increase in the — 
funds of the congress. The standing orders pre- — 
pared by the committee were, with slight amend-— 
ments, adopted, and have governed the proceedings ~ 
of the congress since. The debates were of the 
same general character as those of the previous con- 
gresses. An authorized report of the proceedings 
was. published, but was considered rather meagre, 
and a fuller report was directed for the future. — a? ; 
The sixth congress met in Sheffield, in January 
1874. One hundred and sixty-nine delegates at- 
tended from 153 societies, representing 1,191,922 
members. Among the new topics debated were the ~ 
federation of trades-unions, the grievances of postal 
employés, the hours of labor of shop assistants, and 
the wrongs of merchant seamen. 
The next congress, the seventh, assembled. 
Liverpool, on January 18, 1875. There were 151 
delegates from 107 societies present. The tota 
membership represented was 818,032. Most 
the questions discussed had occupied the atten- 
tion of former congresses. Among the topics E 
debate were the Royal Commission on the labor 
laws, technical education, the constitution of future 
congresses, and the federation of trades-unions. The 
new constitution proposed was rejected, and the KS 
project of federation fell to pieces. is Se 
The delegates to the eighth congress, which met 
in October, 1875, numbered 139. One hundred and 
nine societies, with a total membership of 539,823, 
were represented. The report of the parliamentary _ 
committee Tecited at length the great triumph of 
the committee in securing the passage of the labor 
laws. 
The ninth congress, numbering 140 members, 
met in Newcastle-on-Tyne, on September 18, 1876. 
One hundred and thirteen societies, with a member- 
ship of 557,488, were represented. Several subjects 
were touched upon in the report of the parliament- — 
ary committee, among them the Amendment act — 
of 1876, in relation to trades-unions, in which the — 
recommendations of preceding congresses had been — 
embodied by the government. Another subject of 
interest discussed was the extension of the Pro- 
visions of the Employers’ and Workmen's act, in 
regard to breaches of contract, to seamen in British “ 
waters. ee : 
The tenth congress met in Leicester in September, | 
1877. One hundred and forty-one delegates from 
112 societies were present. The aggregate member- 
ship represented was 691,089. Among the questions — 
discussed were the proposals for a criminal code and . 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt. Addresses 
on ‘‘ Work and Wages in 1877,” and on “Labor 
at Home and Abroad," were given by Sir Thomas 
Brassey. 
The eleventh congress, numbering 136 delegates, 
met in Bristol on September 9, 1878. One hund 
and sixteen societies, with a membership of 623,957, 
were represented. The principal subjects dealt 
with by the report of the parliamentary committee 
were the Employers’ Liability bill, the Factory and 
Workshops’ Consolidation act, and the Merchant — 
Seamen's bill. A noteworthy event in connection — 
with this congress waa Mr. John Morley’s paper ie 
‘Over Production.’ i 
The twelfth congress assembled in Edinbargus on m 
September 15, 1879. It numbered 115 delegates _ 
from g2 societies, of which the aggregate member- 
ship was 541,892. The Employers’ Liability bill — 
‘and the Criminal Code bill were again discussed, 
as was also the new Summary Jurisdiction act. 
Three new and distinctly political questions were ie 
added to the programme of the congress, namely, a 
the reform of the land laws, the assimilation of 
the county and borough franchise, and the ex- 
tension of the hours of polling. Mr. R. S. Wright, | 
of London, read a paper of importance on ‘ Labor — 
and the Land Question.” y 
The thirteenth congress was held in Dublin on — 
September 13, 1880. , One hundred and twenty dele- 
gates were present from 105 societies, representing — , 
an aggregate of 494,222 members. Among the sub-— 
jects discussed were the Employers’ Liability act of 
1880, the act regulating the carrying of grain car- — 
goes in bulk, and the Irish Land laws. aoe’ 
The fourteenth congress convened in London in ~ 
September, 188z. One hundred and fiity-seven — 
delegates attended from 122 societies, representing _ 
a total of 463,899 members. The committee re- | 
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‘ferred to the appointment of one of their number as — 


an inspector of factories and workshops, under the © 
new act. A paper on the Codification of the Ci ’ 
inal Law was read by Mr. Inderwick,Q.C. 

Many important changes in the laws faa 
workingmen are mentioned by the Guardian as 
having been brought about since the first meeting ‘ 
at Manchester in 1868, and principally through the 


agency of the trades-union congresses, — Tr 
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unions which were actually under the ban of the 
law are now lawful bodies, and their funds are 
fully protected. Breaches of contract by workmen 
are no longer crimes punishable by imprisonment, 
but are only civil offenses, to be redressed by 
private action; the laws of conspiracy are abolished 
so far as labor contracts are concerned, and em- 
ployers are held responsible for injuries arising from 
their negligence or the use of defective or improper 
gear furnished by them. These are only a few 
among the alterations introduced in consequence of 
the zeal and energy of the workingmen’s repre- 
sentatives, but they are sufficient indications of the 
extent and quality of the service rendered by the 
trades-union congresses to their constituents. 


INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS. 


are not all included in the annual appropriation 
bills, The ‘‘ budget”’ of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by no means indicates the total amount that 
will be required to meet current liabilities of the 
government. There has grown up during a series 
of years what have become known as “‘ permanent 
indefinite appropriations.’’ These appropriations, 
when once begun, are made for all time. They are 
seldom heard of in Congress afterward. By the law 
creating them, in each instance, the Secretary of 
the Treasury can take the money necessary for the 
several objects direct from the available cash in the 
Treasury. An effort to change this system was 
attempted last winter, but the bill has not been 
favorably acted upon, owing to the fact that it was 
discovered after the measure had been favorably 
reported from the committee in the Senate, that it 
provided for the repeal of the law under which the 
silver dollar is coined. That being discovered, the 
friends of the silver dollar law privately united to 
defeat the entire bill, and they have thus far been 
successful. 

The system of indefinite appropriations, however, 
has reached such magnitude that some change is 
imperative. The expenditures of this class for the 
last fiscal year have just been tabulated. They 
amounted to the enormous sum of $146,849,307, and 
-all this money is expended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury without any discussion of the details of the 
expenditure by the representatives of the people. 
The expenses of collecting the entire customs 
‘revenue of the country, which last year was $6,506,- 
359, are paid out of the general fund, as are all 
repayments in both the customs and internal revenue 
service. The repayments in customs cases last year 
amounted to $3,522,431. 

The following were the total expenditures under 
permanent and indefinite appropriations during the 
fiscal year ended July 30, 1882: 


$71,077,206.79 


Interest on the public debt............--.0eeeeeee 
228,371.40 


Salaries and expenses steamboat inspectors...... 












One month’s pay to House employees....... ...- 19,960.93, 
International Bimetallic Commission........... sae 19,664 40 
Contingent expenses national currency—reim- 
burseable........... Wetdabelet warcecwetereveess 38,329.64 
Coinage of standard silver dollar........ i sae rat 136,038.67 
Refunding to national banks—excess of duty..... 412.06 
Expenses of Smithsonian Institution.........---. 62,825.54 
Proceeds of captured property....... 2,693.94 
Mail transportation—Pacific railroad 544,706.83, 
Fees of supervisors of elections 38,397 08 
Salaries of retired judges. 36,757.10 
Arming and equipping mil 148,031.48 
Powder and projectiles.... 30,200.56 
“Ordnance Material... ..........censeee see esee eres 84.957- 58 
Support of Soldiers’ Home. .....-..-+++se+ees+2 ees 70,071.20 
Bounty under act July 28, 1866......--.-..+e-+eees 63,518.50 
Operating and care St. Clair Flats Candles sp. n 4,809.60 


27,090.00 
44,562.91 
45,000.00 


Operating and care St, Mary's Falls canal........ 
Operating and care Louisville & Portland canal.. 
Operating and care Des Moines Rapids canal.... 
Transportation of army and supplies Pacific rail- 
SOA tenia sors +9 en 
Bounty to 15th and 16th Missoun Cavalry. 
‘Transportation for disabled soldiers. . 
Transportation and cistriburion of rations for per- 
sons rendered destitute by overflow of Missis- 


811,072.28 
99,000.00 
10,000.00 









SIPPi TIVE... -.-----2eseeeeeenee veces e ete eeess 15,319.47 
Redeniption of stamps—internal revenue........- 25,565.91 
Refunding taxes iliegally collected—internal revue 50,657.78 
Drawbacks—internal revenue.......---.- e+e e eee 49,770.90 
Repayment to importers—excess of customs de- 

POSIES. 0.0 0c 2. wee see ene eer ete e eter e rer etrenetes 3,522,431. 72 
Drawbacks—customs.... +e. 2,188,733 19 
Debentures—customs ... 179.45 
Marine Hospital service...........+++++ 468,120.16 
Expenses of collecting customs revenue. ... .-.  6,506,359.26 
xtra pay tooffi ers and men Mexican war....... $69.70 
Gratuity to machinists in lieu of re-enlistment.... 35,002.00 
Rehief of persons impressed into naval service..... 2,192.49 


Repayment for land erroneously sold........ 47,241.48 
Indemnity for swamp lands purchased b: 
PONGWGIS 'sar dine ent ccacees, nie sie 
Two, three and five per cent. f 
sales of eee lands ae nee 
Maryland Institution for the Bind itvies: snceees 


126,670.50 







87,035.39 
4,825.00 


rei $86,770,157.09 
Redemption of bonds for sinking fund..-.....-.-- 


TU cH eee ee esleicldiclc c's oe otdos'e sjevcces eva anielsiciae $146,849, 307.09 





THE AUGUST CONSULAR REPORTS. 


The State Department's August budget of com- 
mercial reports and opinions by members of the 
National Consular Service contains several of 
special interest. American trade competition with 
European countries is entertainingly discussed by 
Consul Frank H. Mason, at Basle, Switzerland. 
Mr. Mason recalls the fact that the governing 
classes, not only in Switzerland, but throughout 


_ Europe, have given a large share of their attention 


The expenditures of money by our government 


079, 150. 00+ 
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to the question of American trade competition. All 
sorts of plans to offset the commercial encroachment 
of the United States have been devised, those better 


known being the French and Austrian decrees 


against American pork, English prohibition against 
American cattle, and the German tariff decisions 
classifying American hams as cotton goods and 
canned goods as hardware. The question to be 
met, Mr. Mason says, includes not only food prod- 
ucts and raw materials from the United States, but 
many manufactured articles of dress and luxury in 
which the equality or superiority of the American 
article is fully recognized. M. Emile de Laveleye, 
the French economist, has the following to say on 
this point, which will please the vanity of Americans, 
if nothing more: 

America tends more and more to dispense with 
our goods, because with better education and more 
intelligent workmen, and a more general use of 


machinery, she manufactures as well, and sometimes 
better, than we. 


He adds that to see American watches selling in 
Paris at lower prices than a similar Swiss article 
makes him uneasy, and he professes special admira- 
tion for American books, the print, the paper, and 
even ‘‘the string around them.’’ In conclusion, M. 
de Leveleye says: ‘‘ The growth of America and 
the advance of her industry are stupefying.”” To 
this evidence of appreciation is added another 
variety, which, if coming from a source less distin- 
guished, is quite as convincing. But a few months 
since, Worth, the Paris man-milliner, pronounced 
American dress silk equal to the best that Lyons 
can produce, and Parisian and English tailors 
to-day advertise ‘‘An American fit guaranteed.” 
Mr. Mason adds that European manufacturers not 
only recognize that their best goods only will find 
sale in the United States, but they appreciate the 
fact that when our manufacturers become fully estab- 
lished in any line the standards of quality and grade 
are made higher. It is further noted that while our 
protective policy keeps our manufacturers from 
competing in price in some foreign marts, still ‘‘ the 
line of attack is advancing and lengthening day 
by day.’’ Of the numerous volumes, pamphlets, 
reports and speeches which have been delivered to 
parliaments, cabinets and chambers of commerce 
in the old world during the past year, a large pro- 
portion are said to have been prepared on the 
subject of how best to stay the impending tide of 
American food products, raw materials and manu- 


factured articles, which threaten to go in under the 


very noses of European competitors in those lines. 
The ablest discussion of the subject, in Mr. Mason's 
opinion, is that by Dr. Alexander Pecz, of the Aus- 
trian Imperial Council, and a doubt is expressed 
whether the resources and enterprise of the United 
States have ever previously been so exhaustively set 
forth abroad as by Dr. Pecz. The gentleman's 
essay has been reviewed and discussed ‘‘in every 
corner of Europe.” It considers in succession the 
finances of this country during the war, the crisis 
of 1873-77, and their effects upon our national 
industry ; the productivity of the soil in the United 
States; the development of cheap transportation as 
affecting the exportation of meat and cereals, 
and the increase in the production of coal, iron, 
petroleum, cotton and the cereal crops. Our 
political system likewise receives consideration, 
and stress is laid on the fact that the United 
States has no enormous sum to pay annually 
for the support of a large standing army, thus per- 
mitting the heavy surpluses of revenue to be paid in 
cancellation of public indebtedness. These points 
comprise the merest outline of one portion of Dr. 
Pecz's essay. He then considers, separately and in 
detail, the past and probable future effects of Amer- 
ican competition upon the prosperity of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austro-Hungary and 
the East, and concludes the second section of his 
essay by the query, ‘‘ What can Europe do in self 
defense?’’ The consular reviewer states that in 
attempting to answer this question the distinguished 
Austrian essayist becomes ‘‘ vague and inconclu- 
sive.” His first thought evidently is ‘‘protection”’ 
—a combination of protective tariffs in Europe 
against America—but he appears himself to be dis- 
satisfied with this method. Germany, where the 
ultra-protective tariff has been tried in full force, he 
admits finds the results anything but assuring; 
and an inter-European treaty of commerce between 
nations so sensitively related to each other as 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia and Switz- 
erland is admitted to involve difficulties which no 
diplomacy could master. Returning to a consider- 
ation of Austria alone, Dr. Pecz suggests that the 
only practical resource is ‘‘ to imitace as far as pos- 
sible the methods and qualities which have made 
the people of the United States prosperous and 
powerful." He somewhat vaguely adds that this is 
to be accomplished by inoculating the old nations 
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with a drop of American blood, American compe- 
tition is characterized as ‘‘the greatest economic 
fact of the present time,’’ and whether it prove a 
blessing or a calamity will depend upon the measure 
of judgment which the governments and people of 
Europe bring to bear against it. In the Italian 
parliament the same general topic has caused a 
long and exciting debate, with quite as indefinite 
results. The discussion of the subject by the two 
“oldest monarchies in Europe,"’ Mr. Mason thinks, 
should ‘‘ stimulate American competitors to renewed 
exertions,’ which is a patriotic, if not an unselfish, 
feeling. It is certainly gratifying to learn that the 
success already achieved by exporters in this coun- 
try has, in spite of existing obstacles, achieved so 
much; but this in no way appeases the alarm with 
which their encroachments are perceived from the 
other side. The only view which is common to 
those who look at the situation on both sides of the 
Atlantic is that a new commercial and industrial 
era has begun, and is rapidly progressing, one in 
which the vantages are shifting position. The corol- 


laryis obvious. Readaptation is and must be begun 


simultaneously. It is the working of the latter which 
pinches the manufacturer and merchant abroad. 
There is, however, but one outcome. If America 
through natural advantages is to supply the world, 
or a large portion of it, with raw materials and 
manufactured articles of certain varieties, those who 
find themselves thereby, Othello-like, with occu- 
pation gone, must adapt themselves to new pur- 
suits suited to the altered situation—or go down. 


An examination into what offers in new directions 


would, therefore, be a most profitable expenditure 
of time and labor on the part of foreign econo- 
mists, if they really believe that American exports 
are cutting the ground from under the feet of their 
native producers. The “‘ inoculation”’ theory of Dr. 
Pecz has little to recommend it. One cannot grow 


oranges by ‘grafting the stems upon the sage 
brush. 


Respecting the French government tobacco mo- 


nopoly, of which so much has been written, and 
which, if not renewed, will expire on the first of 
January next, Minister Fish, at Brussels, sends 


some interesting information. There is no doubt 
whatever that the French authorities will use every 
means in their power to extend the monopoly, so 
profitable has it been as a source of revenue. This 
is shown by the fact that in the budget for 1883 a 
credit of 62,227,1co francs is asked for to pay the 
expenses of working the tobacco monopoly. At 
present the monopoly gives employment to 22,225 
persons, 1,649 men and 20,576 women, who receive 
about $3,000,000 per annum in wages. The con- 
sumption of tobacco has increased from 33,545,459 
kilograms in 1880 to 34,181,917 kilograms in 1881, 
or 636,458 kilograms in one year. The value of the 
consumption has increased from $65,040,341 in 1880 
to $63,640,939 in 1881, or $3,710,588 in a single 
year. The estimated net revenue in 1883 is placed 
at $58,000,000. The opinion is advanced that could 
France be thrown open to American growers and 
manufacturers, a great increase in the demand from 
the United States would be noted at an early day. 
No reason is given, however, for supposing that 
such an opening is likely to take place, notwith- 
standing the unpopularity of the monopoly in 
certain quarters at home. 

In discussing the recent proposition to widen the 
Zona Libre, or free zone, extending part way across 
the northern end of Mexico, Consul Warner P. 
Sutton, at Matamoras, expresses himself at length 
from both the American and Mexican points of 
view. Were he a Mexican resident, ‘‘ interested in 
the development and prosperity of that frontier,” he 
would enthusiastically favor the project. The ex- 
tension of the free zone, he says, is its only chance 
for free-handed competition with the region on the 
American side of the Rio Grande. This extension, 
it is added, is absolutely necessary unless a radical 
change be made in Mexican tariff laws. As an 
American trader across the boundary from Mata- 
moras, the opinion is likewise given in favor of a 
wide extension of the free zone in Mexico. This 
change would enable a large number of the dealers 
to buy $2 worth of goods where they now buy $x 
worth, owing to high tariff. Thus, so far as relates 
to the proposed enlargement of the Zona Libre, 
American merchants are advised to use all exertions 
in their power to procure ‘‘its indefinite extension.” 
This injunction is specially directed to wholesale 
dealers in St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
York, New Orleans and Galveston, who best know 
what it means to be able to double the present and 
prospective sales in the Mexican Republic, The 
commission appointed to go to Mexico to arrange, 
if possible, for a more equitable commercial policy 
in the interests of both countries, undoubtedly have, 
or will have, this matter well in mind when they 
reach the soil of the red republic. . 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The Tariff Commission convened in the rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce, in Richmond, Va., on 
the 28th inst. Mr. R. E. Blankenship, in welcom- 
ing the Commission, said that the people of his 
section were in hearty accord with the spirit which 
prompted the formation of the Commission, and 
believed that the time had come when the tariff 
should be properly revised. William G. Crenshaw, 
president of the Atlantic & Virginia Fertilizing 
Company, and vice-president of the Sulphur Mines 
Company of Virginia, thought that Congress should 
not impose a duty on fertilizers, although these were 
largely imported last year. As a representative of 
the Sulphur Mines Company he contended against 
a proposition which had been made to admit Span- 
ish pyrites free of duty. He said that the Spanish 
ore should not be admitted at a duty of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem as an unenumerated article, but should 
be taxed $3 a ton. Mr. W. N. Jones, a sumac 
manufacturer, argued for an increase of the duty on 
foreign sumac from 1o per cent. ad valorem to $20 
per ton. The rate was equal, when originally im- 
posed, to $15 per ton, but under the present price 
of sumac it was only equal to about $2.50. Mr. N. 
V. Randolph, a manufacturer of paper boxes, 
wanted the present duties on those articles retained. 
Mr. Blankenship declared in favor of maintaining 
the present duty of r per cent. per pound on pea- 
nuts, and said that a high quality of salad oil was 
made from them which was sold as the best olive oil 


from Smyrna and Florence. Some other statements 


were made and communications read before the 
Commission, which were, for the most part, in favor 
of a protective policy. 





At the Nashville session of the Tariff Commission, 
Mr. W. H. Jackson, a farmer and cattle raiser, 
urged such a revision of the tariff as would do justice 
to the agricultural population. He made the 
point that the foreign market on all our surplus 
agricultural products regulates not only the price of 
what is exported but also of what is sold at home, 
and that while this is the case as regards what the 


farmer has to sell, the price of what he has to buy, 


on the other hand, is not controlled by the foreign 
market, but by the monopoly given to the home 
manufacturer under the tariff system. He con- 
tended that the protective system thus worked to 
injure the farmer in both ways, at home and 
abroad, selling and buying. Mr. J. B. Killebrew, 
an iron man, was anxious that the tariff on iron and 
steel should not be disturbed, because if the rates 
should be raised the large capital that would be 
invested in Pennsylvania would destroy the business 
in Tennessee. Mr. J. E. McGowan, correspondent 
of the Birmingham, Ala., /roz Age, contended, 
before the commission at Chattanooga, that it 
would not be to the interest of the south to have 
the duty on pig iron reduced. The iron interests of 
the south, he said, had been developing rapidly since 
1869. In Tennessee there is an abundance of iron 
ore contiguous to the coal. The American pro- 
ducer of pig iron should have sufficient protection 
to put him on a plane with foreign producers in 
view of the difference in wages. The other wit- 
nesses (representing the iron interests principally) 
agreed in the main with Mr. McGowan. Mr. Lee, 
of Jackson, Miss., stated that with the growth 
of the sentiment in favor of establishing manufac- 
tories in the south a feeling favorable to the policy 
of protection had sprung up. He thought it would 
be wise to make a permanent tariff, based on the 
needs of the government, to the end that the con- 
stant agitation of the question might be avoided. 





The Commission listened at Atlanta to Mr. En- 
glish, the mayor of the city, who said that he believed 
that a protective tariff was necessary for a proper 
development of the south. He did not believe that 
the south could ever become prosperous and wealthy 
if the people depended solely on agriculture. Mr. 
Crane, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
entertained different views. He had noticed that 
the Commission had been asked to recommend an 
increase of the duty on cotton ties from 35 per cent. 
ad valorem to 11%c. per pound. This, he said, 
would be an imposition of more than $1,000,000 on 
a cotton crop of 6,000,000 bales. He was opposed 
to such anincrease. On being asked whether it was 
wise policy to allow the cotton ties to come from 
England wholly, as they do now, he replied that it 
was, unless the American manufacturer could make 
them as cheaply. Mr. Jonathan Norcross said that 
the people of Georgia were in favor of a moderately 
protective tariff, especially on articles manufactured 
from cotton and iron. Mr. G. W. Adair, a real 
estate operator, was in favor of a revenue tariff, with 
incidental protection. Mr. J. A. Hutchinson, a 
druggist, argued against the reimposition of the 
duty on quinine. Mr. M. E. Thornton, editor of 
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the Post-Appeal, advocated a high protective tariff. 
He was one who looked forward to the commercial 
and manufacturing greatness of the south. On the 
second day of the session Mr. J. H. Goss advocated 
direct taxation and the abolition of all tariffs. Mr. 
Goodrow Wilson spoke in favor of a tariff for reve- 
nue only. He said that under the protective system 
industries are put on an artificial basis. Slip-shod 
methods are encouraged by it, since it prevents men 
from coming into competition with foreigners. In 
this way skill and enterprise are put at a discount. 
Mr. West, an iron man, said that he could not pro- 
duce pig iron if the tariff should be reduced. Ifiron 
were on the free list the cheaper labor of England 
would drive him out of the business. 





At Savannah, Ga., John Screven, a rice 
planter, presented the views of a delegation of mer- 
chants and planters in favor of a more protective 
duty on rice. He said that over 160,000 persons 
were interested in the production of rice in this 
country, and that more than 155,000 acres of the 
plant were cultivated. From a report by a special 
committee on the condition of the American rice 
industry, Mr. Screven gave some figures from which 
it appears that in the decade from 1871 to 1881 the 
domestic production of rice rose from 72,c00,000 to 
121,000,000 pounds. The domestic consumption of 
rice in 1881 was 175,000,000 pounds. The report 
states that the average profits on American rice are 
dependent on the maintenance of the import duty, 
and that if the duty be removed or materially 
reduced the cultivation of the plant must be aban- 
doned. He declared that the present duty of 2%c. 
per pound was not sufficient protection, because the 
cost of raising the crop here was $4.30 per 100 
pounds, while Asiatic rice could be furnished here 
for $2.90. Mr. James H. Johnston, chairman of a 
committee of the Savannah Cotton Exchange, 
agreed with the preceding witness, and said that a 
reduction of the present duty on rice would stop its 
production, and that even with the present rate a 
great deal of rice is sold below the cost of produc- 
He stated that next to the New England 
states Georgia is the greatest producer of cotton 
goods and yarns, and is becoming a large coal and 
iron producing state. Mr. Screven’s proposition 
was that the duty on cleaned rice be increased from 
2% to 3c. per pound, on uncleaned from 2 to 2%c. 
per pound, on paddy cr rough rice to 2c. per pound, 
and on rice flour and rezina to 3c. Two other wit- 
nesses, Mr. Josiah L. Warren, of the Cotton Ex- 
change, and Mr. H. M. Cameron, a cotton importer, 
argued against an increase of duty on cotton ties, 
although favoring the proposed increase on rice. 

Mr. S. Y. Tupper, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Charleston, S. C., declared at the 
meeting in that city that while the commercial com- 
munity of Charleston was in favor of a tariff for 
revenue, it desired the protection of American indus- 
tries to that extent. The shipping interests should 
be protected even by reasonable subsidies to ship 
builders and shipowners. Mr. Tupper was in favor 
of the retention of the duty on rice, and would even 
advocate anincrease. The other witnesses examined 
took substantially the same ground. 


tion. 


The subjects brought to the attention of the Tariff 
Commission at Wilmington, N. C., were rice, pea- 
nuts, chalk and silk cocoons. Messrs. Russell, 
McRae and Fremont, who spoke for the rice inter- 
ests, were satisfied with the present duties, but said 
that any reduction would be fatal to the interests 
they represented. Mr. George Z. French said that 
the discontinuance of the duty on peanuts would 
destroy the North Carolina peanut industry, and 
would impoverish many small farmers. In regard 
to chalk, he said that many large deposits of it 
existed in the state, but that the freight to New York 
and Philadelphia, where chalk is used in making 
whiting, would put the cost higher than that of 
English chalk, which is carried as ballast. The soil 
and climate of the state, Mr. French continued, were 
favorable to the cultivation of mulberry trees and the 
raising of silk-worms. The chalk and silk industries 
might be developed by the imposition of a duty on 
chalk and on silk cocoons. 


The Economist gives from a recent parliamentary 
return of papers relating to the Suez canal, a state- 
ment of the shipping and tonnage which passed 
through the canal from its opening in 1869 to 
December 31, 1881, and adds a column showing the 
proportion of the British to the total net tonnage 
for each year. The preponderance of the British 
share of the traffic has been great from the first, and 
has increased from year to year. In thirty days of 
1869, of g vessels that passed through, 8 were 
British. In 1870 of 486 vessels with a net tonnage 
of 435,911, 314 with a net tonnage of 289,234 were 
British, The percentage credited to British traffic 


for the year was 66.4. In 1881, 2,727 vessels, with 
an aggregate of 4,136,779 tons, passed through the 
canal. Of these vessels, 2,250, with an aggregate ot 
3,429,777 tons, were British. The British proportion 
of the canal commerce in the last-mentioned year 
was 82.9 per cent. A considerable number of the 
British vessels using the canal have been employed, 
however, not in the direct trade with England, but 
as carriers for other nations. The Lconomist re- 
marks that the canal has not been an unmixed 
benefit to England, since the passage through the 
isthmus by facilitating communication between the 
south of Europe and the far East has deprived the 
British of some of the business which formerly 
came to them as intermediaries. 


The failure of the note broker, Follett, is a striking 
instance of the abuses which the spirit of confidence 
underlying the widely extended modern credit sys- 
tem renders possible. Mr. Follett was understood 
to be a man of expensive tastes, who spent freely the 
greater part of whatever money he made in business. 
His business methods appear to have been very 
loose, and this fact must have been known to many 
among his customers. It is said that some of them 
were in the habit of allowing him to hold their paper 
for long periods of time without making any but 
partial returns. Some of this paper he appears to 
have sold or hypothecated, using it sometimes as 
collateral for loans obtained in his own name. It is 
even said that a failure to respond to a call fora 
loan made under these circumstances was the occa- 
sion of precipitating the crisis in his affairs. To say 
the least, these proceedings were inconsistent with 
sound and careful business methods. Most mercan- 
tile houses disposing of their paper through note 
brokers require and receive immediate approximate 
returns, but these precautionary measures seem to 
have been largely neglected by the customers of 
Mr. Follett. His own accounts were so negligently 
kept that it is impossible to get any immediate 
statement of their condition. Some reports are to 
the effect that his books have not been balanced 
since he began business, ten years ago. All the 
facts of this case concur to enforce a principle which 
cannot be impressed too strongly on the minds of 
business men, namely, that the only efficient check 
possible under our wide system of credit lies in strict 
and frequent accounting, and that with the extension 
of the credit system methods of accounting must 
become more rigid, better developed and more 
easy of application, if the commercial community 
would avoid such pitfalls and shocks to confidence 
as the late failure. 





A meeting was recently held at New Orleans to 
form a Mexican commercial exchange, and a report 
was read which contained a synopsis of the statistics 
of the trade between the United States and Mexico 
of late years, as showing the opportunity to increase 
the sales of American products in Mexico. The 
Mexican consul at New Orleans was present, and 
was evidently greatly interested in the success of the 
proposed exchange. <A subscription was opened to 
pay for the publication of a pamphlet setting forth the 
advantages of the New Orleans market to Mexican 
merchants, and the same promises a measure of 
success. The pamphlet will be printed in the 
Spanish language, and sent to all traders of note in 
the leading Mexican cities. The necessity for this 
move was said to be in the fact that New York had 
for some reason absorbed more than her share of 
the trade between the two countries. The metropolis 
will not, probably, quarrel with New Orleans on 
account of the latter's legitimate endeavors to aug- 
ment her commerce. The trade between the United 
States and Mexico will unquestionably increase, and 
New York will be responsible for obtaining her own 
share of it. 


Many of the more enterprising cities of the United 
States have published commercial and industrial 
histories, or rather chronicles, which, when dis- 
tributed, as expected, are often the means of calling 
to the attention of the public the marvelous growth 
of these municipalities, their success in business, 
and the advantages they offer to persons contem- 
plating a change of residence. These publications 
are frequently prepared by commercial bodies, and 
occasionally are the result of private enterprise. One 
of the latest issued is that which appears in the form 
of ‘‘ The First Annual Report of the Board of Trade 
of Reading, Pa." It embraces a description of the 
city as a manufacturing center, and of the advan- 
tages offered by it as a place of residence. Ap- 
pended to this are late reports of the officers of the 
Reading Board of Trade and the various standing 
committees of that representative commercial body. 
The large, and evidently caretully prepared, map of 
Reading is not least among the valuable contents of 
the volume, which is bound attractively, and in- 
cludes 162 pages. Considerable space is occupied 


in recounting the admirable railway transporta- 
tion facilities of the city, the character and 
amount of freights shipped and received, the 
water-power advantages enjoyed, the access to 
the anthracite coal fields, the mining industries 
and general metallurgical resources of the region 
contiguous to Reading. The iron industries of 
Berks county require several chapters to adequately 
describe them, and are exhaustively treated, In 
other respects are the advantages of Reading 
set forth, and in nearly all do they recommend 
themselves to the attentive reader. 


As an instance of the best class of municipal, 
commercial and industrial chronicles prepared by 
private, that is, individual, enterprise, we have seen 
none possessing more merit than that entitled 
‘*Five Minutes’ Talk About Buffalo.”” This little 
pamphlet was prepared and published by William 
Thurstone, a well-known citizen of Buffalo, for 
many years secretary of the Board of Trade of that 
city, and an expert connected with the United States 
Bureau of Statistics. Mr. Thurstone’s work also 
has marked advantages. Itis a condensed account 
of a very long story, which deals with Buffalo from 
its beginning as a small village down to the time 
of its possession of 160,000 population a year 
ago. In this pamphlet record is made of all import- 
ant industrial and commercial developments taking 
place there for fifty years, which is the age of the 
now fast-growing city by the lake. Annexed are 
tull statistics of Buffalo’s lake, railroad and canal 
commerce. In 1836 we note that the receipts of 
grain by lake were 1,239,351 bushels, and in 1880 
they amounted to 112,042,927 bushels. The total in 
forty-five years was I,638,309,180 bushels. The total 
receipts of cereals by lake and the Lake Shore 
Railroad in 1880 was 150,241,502, against 123,992,- 
451 bushels in 1879, a gain of 26,249,051 bushels. 
The coal and live stock business, also, show great 
gains. The industrious compiler of the ‘Five 
Minutes’ Talk" is to be congratulated upon his 
success in compressing a great deal in a very short 
space. 





The Manchester Guardian, remarking upon the 
recent enhancement of the cost of housekeeping in 
America, and especially in the older states of the 
Union, says that the substantial advantage gained 
by preparing fresh animal food as near as possible 
to the source of production is just beginning to be 
realized in the eastern cities of the United States. 
The chief benefit derived from the adoption of this 
method of conveying food to the distributing mar- 
ket, is, says the Guardian, that the cost of convey- 
ance is much reduced, since each car can carry 
twice as great a number of cattle slaughtered and 
dressed as of live animals. It appears that Ameri- 
can beef has been landed in Liverpool at 6d. per 
pound wholesale, while in New York and Baltimore 
the butchers have charged nearly twice as much, 
and that large quantities of American beef find their 
way into English butchers’ shops and are sold as 
native produce. The facts recited by the Guardian 
would afford ground for congratulation were it not 
that in the United States the railroad companies, 
who have much to do with regulating prices, usually 
base their scale of freight rates rather upon the 
value of the articles moved than upon the cost of 
movement. For this reason the advantages arising 
from improved processes reach the consumer only 
slowly and with difficulty. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LONDON ‘' ECONOMIST." 

London, September 9.—The first general commer- 
cial and financial newspaper worthy of the name, in 
England, was the Zconomist, and it is not a little 
remarkable that the chief motive for starting it was 
to support and spread the political opinions of 
the Manchester school and party. Mr. James 
Wilson, the founder, has been represented as a 
mere statistician, who cared for nothing but figures 
in their relation to trade and finance. This is an 
entire mistake. Wilson was an ardent advocate of 
the Manchester politics. In order to understand 
the lines on which the paper was started, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind what were the principles of the 
Manchester school. 

It is perfectly distinct and different from the Bir- 
mingham school. The doctrines of the Manchester 
school were free importation of food—a foreign 
policy of non-intervention and peace—that the welfare 
and happiness of the nation depended mainly upon 
industrial and commercial prosperity. The party 
fight about the corn duties caused the Conservative 

party to oppose the Manchester’ school, but that 
question being settled there is no reason why a 








Conservative should not support the doctrines of 
the Manchester school. The Birmingham school 
has for its fundamental doctrine ultra-political radi- 
calism. The Manchester school holds that the pros- 
perity of trade is the sole sure foundation for the 
prosperity and continued strength of the nation. 
The Birmingham school holds that radicalism is the 
sole sure foundation for the welfare of the nation. 
The Manchester school has ceased to exist, because 
when the fiscal policy with which it was associated 
was adopted there was no party to oppose the rest of 
its programme. But when the Zconomist was started, 
and for long afterward, the principles of free-trade 
were not fully accepted, and even the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was regarded as an experiment. But 
there was yet another object in starting the Zcono- 
mist. The Anti-Corn Law League was guided 
by free-traders, and doubtless the free admission of 
food involved, sooner or later, the free admission of 
manufactures. But many who warmly supported 
the repeal of the duty on corn were manufacturers 
who did not contemplate free-trade. The prospect 
of untaxed food and protected manufactures was 
alluring, and it cannot be said that the leading Land 
Leaguers were at much pains to dispel the illusion. 
One purpose of the Economist was to advocate gen- 
eral free-trade, and no doubt it had a very consider- 
able effect in making merchants free-traders, for 
whatever may be the case with the manufacturer 
and the agriculturist, the merchant does not live by 
free-trade, for he is the middleman, and only cares 
for the volume of trade and the profit he can ee. 
on his transactions. 

From the outset of its career the Economist was 
always thoroughly independent. The only favor it 
would accept from outsiders, however influential, 
was information. The price of the paper was high 
enough to make it independent of advertisements, 
supposing that it obtained anything like a consider- 
able circulation. At first there was a struggle, or 
one had better say a proper investment of money, 
merit, industry and patience, but gradually the cir- 
culation came. The editorials were more or less 
heavy, but always sound and argumentative. What 
Wilson would not tolerate in his paper was didactic 
writing. His general rule as to style was ‘state 
your facts, and then the conclusions suggested by 
the facts." If he came to the phrase, ‘‘ our opinion 
is,” he would generally cut it out, holding that 
the Economist as a journal ought to have no opin- 
ions, except as conveyed in the conclusions plainly 
indicated by the facts and ipformation which it pub- 
lished. There was no editorial ‘‘we"’ rhetoric in 
the Aconomist, but only facts, figures and logical 
deductions. But it was not the editorial articles 
that won for the Zcovomist its increased and in- 
creasing circulation. It was its information. 
pains or cost were spared in collecting it, and very 
soon merchants, brokers, bankers and others found 
that in the Zconomist they had special, valuable and 


ample news and information connected with the 
great interests in which they were concerned. Wil- 


son undoubtedly made the Economist, but its influ- 
ence and value as a property were wonderfully in- 
creased by Walter Bagehot. He combined a pro- 
fessional knowledge of political economy and the 
principles of banking with the capacity for setting 


forth his views in diction that was so lucid and forci- _ 


ble as to make his articles eminently readable. 
Bagehot was a politician of a different stamp from — 
Wilson. He described the crown as the orna- 
mented head of the constitution, and perhaps if he 
had lived a few years longer, would have been a 
leader of the Birmingham school. But he never 
allowed his radicalism—which was purely philo- 
sophical radicalism—to interfere with the conduct 
of the Economist. He faithfully adhered to the lines 
on which the paper had been founded, viz.: that it — 
should be a magazine of facts, figures and trust-— 
ay information, that it should be free from the 
‘“‘we"' rhetoric, and that the only opinions it ex- 
es in its leading articles were the powerfully 
logical deductions from the facts stated. Bagehot 
of the Economist, Cook ot the Saturday Review, and 
Delane of the Zimes, were the ablest and most suc- 
cessful editors of the period. 

The success of the Zconomist brought many 
‘‘financial’' journals into the field. One was 
started by D. Morier Evans, formerly city editor of — 
the Standard, and was called the Bullionist. The’ 


name was said to have been selected because like — 
It did not advocate — 


” 


the Zconomist it ended in ‘* ist. 
any particular bullion theory, and was very unlike — 
the Zconomist in all essential features. About thie": 
rest of the purely financial papers thcre is not a 
word to be said, except that they have little or no in- | 
fluence in commercial and financial circles. There 
are many reputable and worthy trade journals, as. 
we have already seen, but the only general com-— 
mercial and financial newspaper that competes with — 
the Economist is the Statist, Though pais 
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paper is strong and influential. -It was projected by 
men who disagreed with some of the views of the 
Economist. It is conducted very much on the lines 
that Wilson designed for his paper. It abounds 
with statistical and other information, and its edi- 
torials on finance and commerce are strictly argu- 
mentative ; in politics, however, it is less restrained 
than the Aconomést in the time of Wilson. 


_ AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco, September 2r.—The state and dis- 
‘ trict fairs have been held, and some idea may be 
formed from them of the progress made in agricul- 
tural development in California. As awhole, prog- 
_ress is visible in various directions, but it is difficult 
‘to arrive at anything like an accurate estimate of 
general results. The truth is, agriculture is in a 
transition state on the Pacific slope, and it will be a 
: considerable time before farming has been reduced 
to asystem. Wheat-growing is the leading feature 
of California farming, and, as it is at present con- 
ducted, is neither promotive of thrift, industrial pro- 
gress, or settlement. Labor is only wanted at seed- 
time and harvest, vast areas of crop-bearing iand 
being without house or habitation. Farm labor in 
California is, therefore, nomadic; ‘' blanketmen"” 
do the limited amount of work needed, and when 
they get through they set out as tramps, making a 
living as best they can until the following season 
creates an urgent demand for labor. Employers 
necessarily pay higher wages during the busy season 
than they would do were they operating with regu- 
lar farm hands, and this explains the high average 
pay of farm labor in California, as compared with 
other states of the Union. Chinamen are employed 
at all continuous jobs, because they work for Jess 
and are more reliable than ‘‘ blanketmen.” 

The best horse stock, cattle and sheep were not 
on exhibition at any of the fairs, owners of valuable 
animals not caring to take the risk of accident and 
exposure to infection, owing to the lack of neces- 
sary precautions in that direction. The need of a 
scab law is very pressing in this section of country. 
Without sheep inspection and power to quarantine 
flocks, and compel the owners to dip and cure in- 
fected animals, it will be almost hopeless to estab- 
lish sheep-farming upon scientific principles in this 
country, as has been done in Australia and New 

Zealand. I have recently seen a New England 
sheep-raiser who tried the same business in Oregon 
and Washington Territory, but abandoned it for this 
reason. A great deal of attention is being given to 
the breeding of trotting stock in California, and 
what promises to be a very profitable trade in this 
class of horses has been opened between San Fran- 
cisco and the Antipodean colonies. Capital is being 
freely invested in this branch of agriculture, and the 
outlook is exceedingly promising. Several young 
horses from California stables have gone east, and 
will trot this season at St. Louis and other places. 
The grades of horned cattle are also improving, 
Devons and Jerseys being favorites. 

The fashion has been set for grape-growing aud 
orcharding, but especially the former. The first 
annual convention of the State Viticultural Com- 
mission closes to-day, after a session of three days. 
It has been very successful in every way. The 
attendance was large, and great interest was taken 
in the proceedings. Three hundred and sixty varie- 
ties of grapes were exhibited. This convention 
promises to give a decided impetus to viticulture in 
California. The foothill counties, formerly open 
cattle and sheep ranges, have been proved to be 

specially adapted to fruit-raising. The grapevine 
flourishes in all of them. In the southern and cen- 
tral belts of counties, and at a moderate elevation in 
the foothills, orange, lemon and lime trees thrive. 
On the great valleys irrigation is very generally re- 
sorted to, although it is an open question whether 
this is not liable to be overdone. Very little is really 
known in this country of the scientific use of irriga- 
tion. As applied in many places, it willin a few 
years wash all the fertilizing qualities out of the 
soil, and leave it practically barren. This is the 
case where there is a porous soil. Where hard-pan 
exists close to the surface, the evaporation soon ex- 
hausts the moisture, and forms a crust on the top. 
With proper cultivation, subsoiling and drainage, I 
think surface irrigation might be almost dispensed 

with to the lasting benefit of the land. The first 
cost would be large, but it would be cheaper in the 
end. Meantime, irrigation insures crops, and in 
this splendid climate, where nature is the chief oper- 
ative in field and garden, the present is all that is 
thought of. There are countless openings in Cali- 
fornia for skilled horticulturists and farnrers. Coun- 
try land is rising in value. Taxes are not oppres- 
_ sive, and life and property are as secure as in the 
"an .- “ee 
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BUSINESS NOTES: 

Some excitement is visible in the countenances of 
British textile trade journals, owing to the announce- 
ment by ‘‘an American consul at China” that the 
Chinese are preparing to manufacture cotton and 
silk piece-goods. A cotton factory of an approved 
pattern will shortly be erected in Shanghai, and a 
factory to produce silk piece-goods will be con- 
structed in New Chiang. A blow at Lancashire and 
Cheshire commercial centers is feared. 

The growing scarcity of wattle-bark in Australia 
is causing anxiety among the tanners in that portion 
of the globe, and an export duty of £3 per ton is 
asked of the colonial government to prevent its 
going out of the country. It is stated that 1,500 
men are employed in the Australian tanning in- 
dustry, and that these must not be allowed to 
go adrift for want of work, as it is claimed will 
happen if the exports of hides and wattles be not 
restricted. 


There are reported to be 27 cotton factories in 
Mexico, consuming annually 22,640,000 pounds of 
the raw material. The latter total is said to be fully 
25 per cent. less than what is actually used, owing 
to the burdens imposed by the government upon 
manufacturing industries having induced a custom 
of making minimum returns. The cost of making 
cotton fabrics is increased by lack of transportation 
facilities. This point is naturally turned to advan- 
tage by the railway builders in Mexico. 


A crisis in the Italian coral trade is reported 
imminent. This is due to the remarkable produc- 
tivity of the new coral banks discovered two years 
ago at Sciaccia, on the northwest coast of Sicily. 
So great has been the output of a second grade coral 
that last year one-half of the exports of Naples, 
which were valued in all at about $7,500,000, con- 
sisted of coral. Most of this was sent to British 
India, in spite of the fact that that market was over- 
stocked. Coral, both in Italy and India, has there- 
fore become a drug in the market, and will not bring 
the holders cost price. 


A Lisbon letter in a late number of L' Lconomiste 
Francaise tells of the approaching completion of six 
international lines of railway, extending from the 
Portuguese capital. The most important are the 
roads which have materially shortened rail connec- 
tion with Madrid and with Paris. It appears that 
the money for perfecting the new railway system of 
Portugal was obtained by means of the loan of about 
$$250,000,000 recently negotiated. One-half went to 
the railways and the remainder in the national 
treasury. Some doubt has been expressed of the 
ability of Portugal to readily meet the new loan as 
it falls due. In order to do so it is conceded an 
improvement in the trade and commerce of the little 
kingdom will have to take place. The Portuguese 
rely upon the extended railway to accomplish the 
revival necessary. 


The recent extensive labor disturbances in the 
United States, those which have taken place and 
which are imminent in Great Britain, together with 
strikes among various trades organizations in 
France, constitute quite a wave of discontented 
labor. But there are countries still to hear from. 
It appears that the influence has reached beyond 
the Pyrenees, for on the 24th, 25th and 26th of this 
month the second congress of Spanish workmen to 
have been held at Seville alluded by advance circu- 
lar to the industrial situation in Spain as follows: 
“Notwithstanding the great labor crisis which 
exists in many districts, and the large number on 
strike and now being supported by the different 
branches, we hope that all will be present at the 
forthcoming congress, which will be without doubt 
the greatest labor manifestation ever organized by 
the Spanish working classes.” 


The Second National Bank of Altoona, Pa., has 
been organized with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, John P. Levan is president and Henry 
A. Gardner cashier. The First National Bank of 
Newton, Kans., has been organized with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000. L. Lehman is president 
and W. B. Gilbert cashier. The Kansas National 
Bank of Wichita has been organized with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. Hiram W. Lewis is 
president and Albert A. Hyde cashier, ‘The First 
National Bank of Seattle, Washington Territory, 
has been organized with an authorized capital of 
$150,000. George W. Harris is president and W. 
I. Wadleigh cashier. The First National Bank of 
Columbus, Neb., will succeed Anderson & Roen, 
bankers. The First National Bank of Schuyler, 
Neb,, has been organized with an authorized 











capital of $50,000, and succeeds the Farmers’ Bank. 
Thomas Bryant is president and Norris Palmer 
cashier. The First National Bank of Grand Island, 
Neb., has been organized with an authorized capital 
of $50,000. Samuel W. Wolbach is president and 
C. F. Bentley cashier. The First National Bank 
of Wahoo, Neb., has been organized with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. Henry Anderson is 
president and Peter Anderson cashier, William H. 
Oakley has been elected president of the National 
Citizens’ Bank of New York city, in place of the 
late S. R. Comstock. John L. Proudfit, president 
of the Burgettstown, Pa., National Bank, is dead. 


The manufacture of iron pans at Amoy, China, a 
large industry, is in the hands of two houses—a 
monopoly. ‘The sale of iron pans in China is said 
to be enormous, and the export of the same from 
Amoy, principally to the Straits Settlements, in- 
creased from 1,242,639 pounds in 1880 to 1,420,864 
pounds in 1881. It was ascertained that the pans 
could be manufactured at Amoy, shipped abroad, 
and sold for one-half the price charged by the 
monopolists, and two men, an Englishman and a 
German, started foundries at Amoy with that fact 
as a basis of their intended competition. The local 
authorities, however, took a ‘‘ furious stand” against 
the invasion of the foreigners, and Pekin officials 
have under consideration a request from Amoy to 
prevent the prosecution of this enterprise by for- 
eigners, so surely calculated to reduce the Chinese 
monopolists to the necessity of paying their laborers 
European starvation day wages. 





The foreign commerce of France during the first 
seven months of 1882 shows slight improvement 
over the preceding year. 
follows : 


The figures are as 





Exports. 
1882, 1881, 
$95,616,000 $94,686,000 
78,737,000 68,444,000 
211,330,000 183,843,000 
18,896,000 19,716,000 


— 
1881. 
$2c0, 965,000 
250,772,000 
61,371,000 
29,%92,000 


—— —I/mports. 
88: 


1882. 

Food stuffs. . .$184,76c,000 
Raw materials 267,536,000 
Manf’d goods. 80,321,000 
Miscellaneous 32,363,000 








Totals... .$565,180,0c0 $549,200,000 $404, 585,000 $366,690,000 

It will thus be seen that the total, imports exceed 
the exports by about $160,000,000 during seven 
months of the current year. During a correspond- 
ing portion of 1881 the excess amounted to $182,- 
600,000. The difference caused by increased ship- 
ments abroad this year is due chiefly to improved 
harvests. It is likewise worth noticing that the im- 
ports of manufactured goods rose from $61,400,000 
in 1881 to $80,200,000 in 1882, and the exports from 
$183, 800,000 in the former year to $211,2c0,000 in 
the latter. 





The labor market in England, as reported by the 
London Labour News, September 13, was in a fairly 
satisfactory condition. Clyde shipjoiners were still 
unsettled, but otherwise ail the leading shipyards 
were busily employed. The boot and shoe trades 
were increasingly busy, and several large railway 
works were under tender. In Cornwall the mining 
industry was depressed, and there was no great 
activity in the building trades throughout the west 
of England. It was admitted that some sections 
coal miners were likely to press, at an early day, for 
an advance in wages, and the prophecy was verified 
on the 23d inst., when word was received by cable 
that 6,000 coal miners in one district had asked for a 
Io per cent. advance on October 1, backed up with 
a threat to quit work if not acceeded to. The dis- 
content among English coal miners is widespread, 
and although no general strike appears to be feared 
by those most interested, yet it is admitted by them 
that there is great probability of serious local dis- 
turbances among the coal miners of the kingdom. 
The iron-workers have-applied for an advance based 
on an increase in the average selling price of iron 
and a revival in trade. ‘The demand for coal by the 
iron industry is at present unusually heavy, and iron 
reported higher. The coal miners base their claims 
tor higher wages on this view of the situation. 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press of recent date prints 
an elaborate statistical review of the business done 
by the Minneapolis flour mills during the year end- 
ing September x. The year, it seems, has been a 
trying one for the millers, who had difficulty in ob- 
taining enough wheat to keep the mills at work, and 
much of that which they did secure was of inferior 
quality. In spite of increased milling facilities the 
aggregate product of flour has fallen off from 
2,900,268 to 2,301,667, or 588,601 barrels. The 
decrease in the direct export trade is still more 
striking. There were 769,442 barrels exported in 
1880, and 1,278,379 in 1881. In the year ending 
September 1, 1882, however, the exports had 
dropped to 627,686 barrels. ‘The decrease was not 
alone in the supply of wheat of the requisite quality, 
but the demand from Europe for American bread- 
stufis and food products was of itself smaller than 
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in the year preceding. An interesting feature of the 


Minneapolis milling business during the past year 


has been the use of Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska 
wheat in making Minneapolis patent flour. 
from those states was used in absence of supply of 
the Minnesota berry, and although softer, it was 
found that with proper admixture the high grade of 


Wheat 


the patent flour could be maintained. It is stated 
that the Minneapolis mills bought over 4,000,000 
bushels of wheat at Kansas City last summer to 
provide for the demand in their capacity. It has 
been claimed that a plentiful supply of Minnesota 
wheat will render purchases in the southwest unnec- 
essary. The Pioneer Press disagrees with this view, 
and says that if Kansas wheat is suitable for grind- 
ing into flour after mixing with Minnesota wheat 
the place to do the grinding is at Minneapolis. 


The water-power of South Carolina, as reported 
by the National Census Bureau, is largely reprinted 
in the August report of the South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The state, as is the entire 
south Atlantic coast, is divided into three water- 
sheds, or belts, extending in a northeast direction 
parallel to each other and to the coast. The eastern 
belt reaches in from the coast from 100 to 140 miles, 
and is formed by the slowly descending slope of the 
tertiary plain. The upper edge of the belt has an 
altitude of about 70 feet, which furnishes insufficient 
fall to permit the utilization of water-power in that 
region, except to a small extent. The second belt 
comprises 18,000 square miles, and has a general 
elevation of about 600 feet, which gives streams run- 
ning through it a fall of from 2 to 7 feet to the mile. 
This is the region of the great water-power mills of 
South Carolina. The western belt is among the 
mountains, contains an area of about 1,200 square 
miles, and has numerous streams of small volume 
and great fall, rendering the region of secondary 
importance for water motors in the state. The 
average annual rainfall in the Piedmont, or second 
belt, is reported at 52 inches, against 43 inches dur- 
ing a like period in the New England and middle 
states. The following is a summary of the kind of 
mills and power employed by each in South Caro- 
lina, as reported by the census: Grist and flour 
mills 551, horse-power .7,505; cotton factories 1g, 
horse-power 3,723; saw mills 160, horse-power 
2,534; cotton gins 94, horse-power 820; miscel- 
laneous 28, horse-power 940. The total number 
of mills run by water-power in South Carolina in 
1880, therefore, was 852, with an aggregate of 15,522 
horse-power. The Board of Agriculture itself esti- 
mates that the total available water-power in the 
state is over 1,000,000 horse-power, easily and 
cheaply available for manufacturing purposes. 


Nearly a year ago BRADSTREET’S published 
advance information concerning a proposition to 
construct a railway from Seleucia, Persia, a little 
north of west of the island of Cyprus, southeast 
along the valley of the Euphrates river to Bussorah 
or Basra, about Ioo miles from the mouth of that 
stream, where it empties into the Persian gulf. 
Such a road would be about I,ooo miles long, 
measured according to a rough description of the 
line on recent maps of Turkey. The principal cities 
expected to be reached by this road are Aleppo, 
Deir, Rava, Hilleh, Divanieh, Lamlum, Semava, 
Suk esh Sheyukh, and the termini named. The 
advantages of such a railway to the British govern- 
ment, by whom its construction is being favorably 
considered, would be the shortening of the journey 
to India by seven days, a means to transport troops 
or supplies in case of war and when haste is neces- 
sary, and that it would form a fast freight line for 
commodities to a degree perishable, besides bring- 
ing and taking the mails one week quicker than by 
way of the Suez canal. The reason for the gain in 
time is readily perceived, when it is recalled that 
this route from the Mediterranean, and by vessel 
through the Persian gulf and Arabian sea to India, 
would simply avoid the necessity for sailing around 
the great Arabian peninsula, as is now done in 
making the journey via the Suez canal. Another 
gain to Great Britain would be to make her inde- 
pendent of the Lesseps’ waterway between Asia 
and Africa. Among the disadvantages of the under- 
taking, of course, is the important one that the line 
of way would extend through a sparsely populated 
region, inhabited mainly by a nomadic people with 
whom trade and commerce are as yet, at least, 
strangers. Recent advices state that it is estimated 
that a capital of $40,000,000 is believed sufficient to 
construct the Euphrates Valley Railway. On this 
amount it is proposed that the government guarantee 
4 per cent. interest, or $1,600,000 annually, which is 
believed to be an insignificant sum to pay to enable 
England ‘‘to govern India ten times more ef- 
ficiently," and to cause the Suez canal to lose its 
political significance. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

Since the 13th of September, when Mr. Gould 
announced that he was short of Northern Pacific, 
and there could be no permanent bull movement 
until those stocks were brought down to a lower 
level, the stock market has been sat upon by him, 
and the tendency of prices has been downward. 
Spurts and jumps in prices have been made 
now and again in this period; rallies have 
been worked up, and strong efforts put forth 
to throw off the burden; but their only effect 
has been to make the market extremely irregular, 
ragged as it is called, and every rally has been 
followed by a reaction which brought prices a frac- 
tion lower than they were before, so that the street 
has got at last quite tired out and inclined to think 
that stocks must go much lower before they can go 


higher. Mr. Gould has been as good as his 
word. He has been able to defeat every attempt 


to start a bull movement. This, however, he 
could scarcely have done were it not that the 
loan market has been his powerful ally; but as 
to this fact, it may be said that with his usual 
foresight and watchful patience he deferred making 
any vigorous onslaught on the stock market until 
the time when the usual fall scarcity of money at 
this center would make it extremely difficult for any 
one to defeat his operations. Loanable funds were 
steadily diminishing last week by the outflow of 
money to the interior, necessitated by the crop 
movement; and during the early part of the past 
week they were still scarcer. The Secretary of the 
Treasury came in on Tuesday with his order to 
prepay called bonds, and this broke the back of the 
money manipulation. It came, however, too late 
to arrest the downward movement of stocks. 

The Northern Pacific stocks, and the stock of the 
allied corporation, Oregon Transcontinental, have 
naturally been the chief points of attack. They 
received a terrible black eye on Wednesday. On 
that day the Oregon Transcontinental directors held 
a meeting, and it was said that a dividend would be 
declared. While the meeting was still in prog- 
ress, word was given out that there would be 
no dividend, and this was made the base of a 
fierce raid on the stock already weakened by 
previous hammering, under which it broke from 
97% to 92%. Northern Pacific preferred was like- 
wise hammered, and brought down from 97% 
to 94%. It was said that ‘‘reams” of the stock 
were thrown upon the market; and, certainly, the 
effect was to thoroughly frighten the street, which 
had noted how slowly these stocks had yielded under 
the long-continued hammering they had been sub- 
jected to for a couple of weeks or more. After the 
meeting was over, it was stated that the directors 
had agreed to begin the payment of quarterly divi- 
dends, at the rate of 6 per cent. from the 1st 
of January next. But this did not help matters 
much, and the market has been raided as vigorously 
as ever. 

The trouble with the loan market has almost 
paralyzed the efforts of the Vanderbilt party to hold 
up their stocks; and the weakness in these, which 
has heretofore resisted most of the attempts to 
depress them, had a very bad effect. The meetings 
of the Lake Shore and Michigan Central companies 
were held this week. The usual 2 per cent. quar- 
terly dividend was declared upon the former stock, 
and this time it is said it has been earned. Nothing 
was done about a dividend on Michigan Central, 
and no one expected it, for it has not been earned, 
as everybody knows; but there was an absurd 
story out, that as the road had recently paid 
off some two millions of debt by the operation 
of a sinking fund, a new issue of stock to that 
amount would be made and distributed fro rata 
among the stockholders. This was not done, of 
course, and the stock was raided in consequence, 
and was at last brought below par, whereas it 
had recently been as high as 104%. Whether the 
people who managed to carry it up to that figure 
had sold out, or whether the selling down was done 
by the bears, it is not easy to say. Probably both 
causes were at work. Anyway, the price receded, 
and the general tone of the market was weakened 
correspondingly. 

The way the market has gone down despite the 
assistance rendered by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the other side, is a very striking example of what 
a great operator can do when he times his attacks 
on prices with the operation of what one may call 
natural causes. Nevertheless, had not Secretary 
Folger come in when he did, the market might have 
been broken down with something very like a panic, 
for money was already bid up to 51 per cent. per 
annum on the floor of the exchange, while the banks 
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were lending at rates as high as 15 and 20 per 
cent. A rate of 51 per cent. is the equivalent 
of the old % per cent. commission plus interest, 
but it sounds quite terrible to have the rate quoted 
at5I percent. Just at this time Secretary Folger, 
who was in the city, gave public orders to the 
Assistant Treasurer to buy $5,000,000 weekly of 
the bonds embraced in his recently-issued call, 
interest on which was to cease on the 23d of 
December, but on presenting the bonds now they 
would be redeemed with interest in full to the date 
of maturity. Such generous terms had never been 
offered by any previous Secretary—which shows the 
advantage of a political campaign with the Secretary 
of the Treasury as the chief candidate. Mr. Folger 
gave as his reason that the loan market had got 
into that state where mercantile paper could not be 
negotiated ; and this was true, for while the banks 
could get 20 per cent. on call loans, they were not 
anxious to discount mercantile paper at 6 or 7 per 
cent. We have not heard that the market for mer- 
cantile paper has been greatly benefited by the 
Secretary's action; but certain it is that the market 
for call loans has been. The rate on Wednes- 
day dropped to 8 per cent.; and since then 
has been 6 to 7 per cent.—that is, the bank 
rate; while on the Exchange it has sometimes 
broken down to as low as4and 5 percent. The 
full $5,000,000 of bonds, however, were not pre- 
sented for redemption on Wednesday. Only $2,- 
450,000 were presented ; but this was as much as 
could be reasonably expected, for many of the des- 
ignated bonds were held out of town, and the 
Secretary’s order had only been given the after- 
noon before. As long as this order continues in 
force, a sort of safety-valve is provided, and it 
is fair, from past experience, to expect that the 
loan rate may be kept below ro per cent., and 
possibly down to 7 per cent. Naturally enough, 
the bank people are very well pleased at the 
chance to get good rates for their money, after 
the long dry spell of the summer when they had 
to try and scrape a profit in lending money at 
2and 3 percent. As everybody now has an equal 
chance under the Kiernan law to get high rates, the 
operation of lending and borrowing works easier, 
and the borrowing of money in London at 5 per 
cent. to lend here at much higher rates has been 
quite free. This has, of course, brought down 
the rates of exchange, assisted by a free export 
movement of cotton, which has brought com- 
mercial bills into the market. Posted rates yester- 
day had fallen to $4.82 and $4.8634, while the actual 
rates were somewhat below this. It appears, also, 
that a large amount of money has been drawn this 
week from Europe to pay the people who sold the 
Panama Railway to M. de Lesseps’s Panama Canal 
Company. 

It is said, also, that Europe has been a large 
buyer of our securities of late, and that unusually 
large purchases have been made during the past 
week. As this statement has been made to us by 
foreign bankers and others engaged in the business, 
it may be relied upon. Certain it is that there is a 
very general concurrence of testimony to the effect 
that since the sudden close of the Egyptian war, a 
renewed tendency to speculate in ‘‘ Americans”’ has 
developed itself in London, though the prices there 
have, as usual, been regulated by our own market, 
and have consequently been very irregular. It was 
somewhat of a relief here when the cables on Thurs- 
day informed us that the Bank of England had not 
raised its discount rate from 5 to 6 per cent., as it 
was cabled on Wednesday last it was expected 
todo, This fact assisted considerably in giving a 
comparatively strong opening to our market here; 
but the effect did not last long. 

In the government bond market there is no feature 
calling for comment. The closing quotations yes- 
terday were: 





Sept. 22, —-Sept. 29, 
os ded (3% i ec bid. asked. 
. S. 5s, extended ( PicCalavates setna's 100% 100% 100% 
U.S. 4%s 1891, registered. . os 29S 112% 113 
468 "OL CONDOR atest deta 112% 112% 11 
. S. 48 1907, registered .. +. 19% 11844 118% 
MS SiidS [1007 COUPON fis icccbene Sacenes 120% 11956 119% 


The bank statement of Saturday showed a large 
loss in the reserve, and it was calculated that the 
banks were actually poorer than the statement of 
averages showed. The loss in the reserve was 
$1,259,850, which brought the reserves down to a 
total deficit from the 25 per cent. line of $2,271,825, 
as against a surplus over that line at the same time 
last year of $1,462,275. The following are the com- 
parative totals of the statements of September 16 
and September 23: 


Sept. 16. Sept. 23. Differences. 
Loans. ivevsck sett $326,570,300 $325,688,600 Dec. $881,700 
Specie. ...\coubune 52,632,700 51,018,500 Dec. 1,614,200 
Legal-tenders..... 21,811.400 21,057,000 Dec. 754,400 
Deposits: 25 sin as. 301,824,300 297,389,300 Dec. 4,435,000 
Circulation,....... 18,270,200 18,637,400 Inc, 200 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 24.29 per cent., against 25.46 per cent. at the 
same date of 1881, 
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THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. 
Sept. 30, Sept. 22, Sept. 29. 
188. 1882. 1882 


New York Central,....... Socnher eve 1424 
Controlled ( Lake Shore........... 4 125 
but not < Michigan Central...... a 
leased. ( Canada Southern...... 8 4 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 4446. 


sae. rats af & bina el ae 
ennsylvania Central (par $50)....... . 
4 Ca FOr Apcnt aI 
Leased. ; Marietta & Cin. 1st pref.. 16 

? Marietta & Cin. 2d pref... ea 
Baltimore & Ohio...... a 
Leased.—Ohio & Mississippi,....... 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . 


4 
105, 


13338 
115} 
105 
ay 
86 
64% 
I 

1 

8 

38% 


Ios 


- 
82. 


UOTA- 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


F 
ra 
C 


38% 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 


SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO. 




































































































ar | St. Lot 


Chicago, pokey ep & Quincy........ 15914 136 132 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 1354 133 125, 
Illinois Centrale. Soccernet. eee 13034 140 139'4 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis& N. O... 17 79% 79 
Chicago’ & Altona usagares nae since 1304 139 139 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul mi 1091 10834 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 124), 124% 123% 
Chicago & Northwest...............5 125% 145% 1455 
Chicago & Northwest pref.. 138- 1 164%4 
St.. Paul. & Omaha.’ 5060 ace 43% 52% 51% 
St. Paul & Omaha pref....... : 105'5 m1 wi 
St.. Paul © Manitoba... 5 ce.iccss lessee ae 1574 150% 
SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 
SOUTHWESTERNS. 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 507% 35 357% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... QI 7% 7% 
Missoin. PaciGcs ic vv se.n aaeee 4 105% 107% 107% 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Te 413 30% : 
St. Louis & San Francisco...... : 45h a a4 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref. 74% 

St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pr i 10814 99 rool, 
Texas Pacific...3.inncseaepeoaeseee 52 493% 48% 
PACIFIC ROADS. 

Union Pacifitcrccrs sciescee tne 11934 1109 111% 

Central Pacitic. . 95% 9476 92 
Northern Pacific.... 39146 5044 49% 
Northern Pacific: prefs ei ccsn seen ee 79 96% 95% 
SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Louisville & Nashville............. so goXk 92 66% 
Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis... 5, 6034 57 
Richmond & Danville................ xe 1117, 14 
Norfolk & Western......... i an 21 20%, 
Norfolk & Western pref..... 0 57% 56 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... 36 10lg 9% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. : 17% 16'9 
Mobile & Ohio............ : 6 36%, 22 21% 
Memphis & Charleston....... ...... 79 58% 56 
COAL ROADS, 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 127 1444 1414 
Leased.—Morris & Essex .......... 124% 12614 126 
New Jersey Central...... Be ae ee 9558 79% 76% 
Delaware & Hudsun.... - 108% 1145 1138 
Philadelphia & Reading. 71% 6356 63% 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK, 

Manhattan............. Sted ejalalpral'e siaieie 20% 9 8 
Manhattan Ist pref...............00. on Bie és 
New York Elevated........cssss0s.05 110 106 106 
Metropolitan.......... BSc ottagassuscdls 864 8614 86 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chesapeake & Ohio... narceteanaee 29 2414 2434 
Chesapeake & Ohio tst pref......... 4o 3844 38% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref......... 31 2616 26! 
Denver & Rio Grande.........-.....5 $0 59% 5734 
Hannibal & St. Joseph............... 00 7 47 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.,........ 116% 36 67% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... 3: 15 14% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. < 334 324 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 32% 27% 27% 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 1 159 159% 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 2416 16 14 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS, 
WEStEET UMN a sigcnyenacine vameetrenice 85% 8834 884 
American District. 5 SI 5. 
Motial ‘Onion. siccnacassessascdenoueee ae 25% Sf 
Express—Adams.... 137 139 140 
American ..... ar 93 95% 
United States. 69 69 
Wells, Fargo.. 132 129 129 
acide Mail. oe vrs owas teeewesc 50% 44% 44% 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company 5 44 ite 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. 
New York Central— 
1st Mortgage’G's 1683) ooo. escnneveanscmsen 10244 1027 
Ist pereteecees 1887 Rive f08. Bee 107% 107% 
N. Y. C. & H. R. 1st Coup. 7’s 1903. 13114 133 
N. Y.C. & H. R, 1st Reg. 7’s 1903... Mes 131 132! 
Can, South. 1st Int. Guar’d 5’s 1900......... 93 93 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons, Coup. Ist 7’s 1900 126 126 
Cons. Reg’d Ist 1900..... 125 124 
Cons. Coup. 2d 7’S 1903... wes 12634 125 
Cons, Rem'd 24 89095 oseacdosevis setae coeds 125% 125 
Michigan Central— 
Consol.7’s 1000: gan wens cinema sees skinasda rare 126 126 
Coupon 5's 1931. . ons ara 95 
Registered 5's 193t cohieueny oc F aia 
New York, Lake Erie & Western— 
Erie 1st Mort. Extended 7's 1897... ne 126% 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5’s 1919. . a 10744 
Erie 4th Mort, Extended 5's 1920 ae 108 
Erie 5th Mort, Extended 7’s 1888 Itr * 110% 
Erie 1st Con, Gold 7’s 1920... 126% 126 
Erie 1st Con. F’d Coup. 7’s 1 = a 
Erie Reorg’n 1st lien €'s_ 1908 aa tr 
Long Dock Bonds 7's 1893. 7 115 IIs 
Buff., N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1916. 130 130 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con, 6’s 100 99 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon.F,Cou.5’s1969......... 4 sf 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 4144's 1st Coup. 1921 95 98 
Pa. Co's Guar, 4a's st Reg. 192 95% 95% 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. ist 7’s 1912 135% “2 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7’s 191 134 136 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7’s 1912... 1351 se 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7's 1900.... 12514 126 
Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons.S.F. 6's 1892. . 107 108 
Col., C. & Ind. C. rst Cons. 7’s 1908. . ' 120 121 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7's 1909.......... oe oe 
WESTERN SYSTEMS, 
Chicago & Alton— 
Ist es ji 3003 sees eiotev ed ; 120 120 
Sinking Fund 6's 1903.. kya 114 114 
Louis & Mo. Riv. rst Mo 1900 117 113 
Louis & Mo, Riv. 2d Mort. 7’s 1900. aA By 
St. Louis, Jack, & C. 1st 7’s 1894. 117 115 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Consolidated ortgage 7’s 1903. 126% 127 
Sinking Fund 5's rgor........ 10 1034 
Towa Division 4’s 1 .¥ ora 8 86% 
Chicnies Bock Islan 
Oupon6's FOF ..%. ccscewe eves ocebse ne 125% 
Redhaik & Des M, 1st Mort. 5’s 1 I I 
Chicago, tie gag Ma ser) <2 34 Ma 
1st Mortgage 8's Pac. Div. 1898............. I I 
2d Mortgage 7’s 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898.......... = ad 
Consolidated 716 190K. 6.00065. scccssese. : 126 124 
Ist als ae ms ee BOO nae. SUcieheas 108% 107 
1st Mort. Chic. lac. Div. 5's 1921....0.... 25 
ig ep ear Sia 9774 92% 
onsols Go Oupons 7’s 1902.............. 12. 
eee aod 6's 1879-1029 ae beanie nih eisiatats ccd zi pai 
inking Fund s’s 1 eS CE ey rie hes 10 ¥ 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minh Ona aoe ies 
Consolidated 6's 1930...............ceeeeceee 120 106 
Chic., St. Paul & Min, rst 6's 1018........... 106 114 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6's NOIQr cade cates Ir 
oan so yeargy é ; 
ic., St. L. . Or. Gold 5’s 1951......... 
Cedar Falls & Min. 1st 7's mile eae 
ringfiel iv. Coup. 6's 1 ro 
Mi ddfe P. IIo 110 





Div. Reg. 5's 1921..... 


So ris 


o. 


1 Salle Detghes & ae Div. 6's 1910 






















St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— Sept. 22. Sept. 
ist Mortgage 7's 1919.......-- peeve tone 110g 
2d Mortgage 6's 1909...........0eee00e odsees RNG 
Dakota Extension 6's 1910..... Ph ee 
SOUTHWESTERNS, 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacifie— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920........-- eo deteay 8744 
Chicago Division a IgIo.. 85 : 
Havana Division 6's 1910. 87 87 “4 
Toledo, Peoria & W'n rst 7's 1917 110 a a 
Wabash R. Mort. 7's, 1879-1909. . p4-t) GAgR? 
Omaha Diy, 1st 7’s 1919.. 113% I 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883.. 52 [ 
Missouri Pacific— 
First Consols 6’s 1920... , abe 
Miss. Pac, 3d Mort, 7's 1 1120 
es % Pr “4 _ o's a 106 
ac. R, of Mo, 2d 7’s r8or 4 as 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con, 5) aaa 80% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6's 1920. . % 86% 
Consoli¢ated 7's 1904-5-6. ..... 106 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income 19 67 


exas & Pacific— 
First, Mort/'6's 1908....vse c-eon . 
Consolidated 6's 1905, 5 
Income & Lane Grant reg. 7’s 1915. 
ist Rio Grande Div. 6’s 1930..... veg deansenine 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
2d 6's Class A 1906 
3-6’s Class C 19¢6... 
3-6’s Class B 1906....... 
1st 6's Pierce C. & Obh. 
Equipment 7’s 1895............ 
























PACIFIC ROADS. 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6’s 1896-9...... nists iste, Pitta 
Union Pacific L'd G’ts 7’s 18 ae 
Union Pacific Sinking d 8's ee 
Union Pacific Regist'd 8's 1 ae 
Union Pacific Collat’] Trust 6’s 1908... 
Kansas Pacific rst 6's 1895........ or 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896........ 
Kansas Den_ Diy. 6's Ass'd 1899... 
Kansas 1st Consol 6’s 1919. aa 
Cent. B’ch U. P. F'd Coup. 7’s 1895. 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. 1st 6’s_ 1905 
Atch. Jew’! Co, & W., tst 6’s 1905. 
Oregon Short Line rst 6’s 1922.... 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7’s 10¢9.........+ 
Utah South'n Extens’n Ist 7’s 1909...-...--- 
Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6's 1895-8. .. 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1G00 .. 
Central Cal. & Or'g'n 1st 6’s 1888... 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884......... 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1899..... rd 
Western Pacific B'ds 6's 1 
South’n Pac, of Cal. 1st 6's 1905-6........... 
Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant rst Coup. 6’s 1921......... 
Gen. Land Grant st 6's reg'd........+ 

















teeter eens 












SOUTHERN ROADS, 


Louisville & Nashville— 
Consol. 7's 1898; /.:) odie nceemeeetha 
2d M. 7’s Gold 1883......... bine Ned 
Cecilian B’ch 7's 1007... .ss:500-c08 An 
N. O. & Mob. tst 6’s 1930.......... ee 
E. H. & Nash, tst 6's 1919....-.....+ 
Gen’l Mge 6’s 1930......... ane 
St. Louis Div. rst 6’s 1g2t....... 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980. 
Nash. & Dec Ist ft 1900. 
Louisville, Cin, & Lex. 6's 1931 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Geor; 
First Mortgage 7's 1900 
First Consolidated 5’s 1930 
Divisional 5's 1930......... 
Norfolk & Western— 
Gen’! Mge 6's 1931.........- 
Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen. 6's 1915, 
Debenture 6’s 1927...... 
South Carolina Railway— 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1920...... 
ad Mortgage'6's' 1991... ..:-cssaisweueeee z 











COAL ROADS. 
New Jersey Central— 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1899............+ De eee 
st Consolidated 7's Assented 1899.......-.+ 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902............ vom 
Adjustment 7’s 1 5 siSe caine sul 
Lehigh & Wilks. Con. Assented rgro...... one 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5's 1921......-+ igswepe 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mostesee "S 1907.i5 si eeeh aces ieee 
Syracuse, B. « Y. I1St 7'S:-1000,. 2. dseeeene 
Morris & Essex rst 7’S 1934......ececseceves 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891........+-. asppial 
Morris & Es. 1st Consols gd, 7's. 1915.....- 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 









ist Mortgage 7’s 1884.......:.0.0cs000 ie seats 
ist Mortgage 7’s ae wid Altes ae Oe wees 
1st Penn. Div. Coup. 7’s 1917.........+ “aac < 
Alb, & Susq. 1st Con. gu’d7’s 1906....... .. , 
Ren, & Sar. 1st Coup. 7's 1921....<s.eses+e0 ‘ 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6's rot1..........+. 4 
Consolidated Registered 6's 1911...........+ 


Consolidated Coupon 7’s rort.... 
Consolidated Registered 7’s rgrr 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6's 1897.... P 
General Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1908......... 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908... 
Income Mortgage po 7's 1896.... 
Debenture Coup. 6’s 189: 

Debenture Convert. 7’s 1893......... 


ELEVATED ROADS, 


Metropolitan 1st 6’s 1908............+ ie ese 
Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899. ’ 
New York Ist 7’s 1906........... 





INCOME BONDS, \ 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative. 


Allegany Central Income 1912 ..........¢.0++ 
Atlantic & Pacific Income 1910....... 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908. 
Col., Chic. & Ind. C’l Inc. 7’s ¥8Q0; sisaie 
C., St. P'l'& M. Ld Gr't Inc. 6's 1898... 
acy pad Eastern Ill. Income 1907.... 
Des Moines & Ft. D, tst Inc. 6’s 1905. 
Det., Mack. & Marquette Inc. 1921. 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc. 6’s 1931.. 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Inc. 1911 
Ind., BI'n & W’n Incomes 1919. 
Ind., BI’n & W’n Consol Inc. 6’s Ig2t.... 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Inc. yee ae 
d Tru ert's.. 














Ind’s, Decatur & S st Co, 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d ncome 1909... ... 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Assented 6's 1909. . 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co. ree ee 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888... 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899... 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Diy. Inc. 1920. 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc. 7's 1899.. 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes..... $ 
Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures......... 
Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures......... 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n Inc. 6's 1977......... 
N.Y., Penn. & O. rst Inc. Acc. 7’s 1905...... “5 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920........0.+..... 
Ohio Central Min’! Div. Inc. 7's 1921.. ....... 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6’s 1921........ caus 
Peoria, Dec, & Evansville Inc’s 1920.......... 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansv’e Div. Inc. 1920......... 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Income 1g2r.......... 
Rome, W’t’n & Og'b’h Inc. 7's 1932...... 
South Carolina»R’y Inc. 6’s 1931........ 
. M. & S. Ist 7's pref. int. ac’e.. 
St. L., 1. M. &S. 2d 6's int. ccu’lative. . 
t. L., Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894... 
Tol., Delphos & Bur. Inc, 6’s 1910... 

















. Louis L’d Grant Inc. 1920......... 


115, 
109 
110 
108 


104% 


95% 
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COMMERCIAL. 


_ The dispatches to BRADSTREET’S, yesterday, 
showed progress in the work of picking the cotton 
crop. A large yield is now fairly certain. The 


“more complete maturity of the corn crop: General 
activity i is reported in the movement of merchandise 
at the leading trade centers of the country. The 
dry goods movement continues active. The grain 
and provision markets, after a continuous decline 
for a week up to Thursday, suddenly all took 
an upward turn on that day, the cause being a 
general scare among the short sellers, for no reason 
except the feeling that the markets had been over- 
sold. Wheatis cornered in Chicago for September, 
and the sudden upward turn in that article on 
_ Thursday caused a general advance for wheat and 
corn for all options. The wool trade is generally 
“Sd fair and prices are strong, with a hardening 
ndency, particularly on fine clothing fleeces and all 
‘ Risse staplewools. Thelatterarescarce. Carpet stock 
is also firmer. The outlook is very encouraging. 
rr The situation in the iron trade presents no new fea- 


-and other Pennsylvania mills.. At Wheeling it 
its believed the labor difficulty has practically 
been settled, and fires will 
The winter demand for coal has finally set 
ae and dealers are getting rid of their 
stocks satisfactorily. Free-burning coals _ will 
advance 2o0c. per ton on Monday. Steam sizes 
_are unchanged. Petroleum has regained the 
- ground lost during the week, due to a tight money 
_market. The ocean freights market is dull and 
rates nominal, There were 173 failures in the 
United States reported during the past week, 32 
‘more than the previous week, and 61 more than the 
corresponding week last year. 
BREADSTUFFS. 
The foreign markets for breadstuffs have con- 


week, or, for that matter, for the past two months. 
_ On Thursday there was a more decided drop, Cali- 


_and other varieties from 6d. to 3d. Red wheat in 
_ London was quoted at 41s. 6d, per quarter, against 
438. September 22, 46s. September 1, 49s. August 
15, and ggs. 6d, August 1, showing a decline of 8s. 
in the two months. Chicago and Milwaukee 
_ medium spring, which was quoted in London 
¥ on Thursday at 38s. 6d., was 39s. September 22, 
438. 6d, September 1, and 47s. 6d. on August 1, 
showing a decline of gs. in the two months, or equal 
to from 24c. to 27c. per bushel. The decline since 
September 1 has been 5s. per quarter, or equal to 
5c. per bushel. This is so far in excess of the 
_ decline in American markets that it is ap- 
parent the English markets do not in the present 
case control the American. On Thursday, when 
_ the further decline was reported in London, the 
_ Chicago markets for wheat advanced 3c. as a re- 
‘sult of the previous overselling for September, and 
at the same time the New York market advanced 
nearly 2c. as a result of the oversale of options for 
October. Comparing the closing prices at 1 o'clock 
in Chicago on Thursday, with the same on Septem- 
ber 1, we find September wheat was 6c. higher, Oc- 
tober 3c. lower, November 2c. lower, and the year 
3c. lower. Even before the reaction which occurred 
in the American markets on Thursday, the greatest 
_ average decline of wheat in New York and Chicago 
during September was 4c. per bushel. After the 
reaction on Thursday, the average prices of all 
: options and ail grades of wheat in American mark- 
_ ets was not over 2c. per bushel lower than on Sep- 
tember 1. Comparing this with the rsc. decline in 
London, it is apparent the two markets have been 
getting further and further apart, and that if one 
‘must necessarily control the other, as is generally 
‘conceded, there must some time soon come a very 
important reaction in one or the other. Prices must 
either decline here or advance there very largely. 
The heavy export movement of wheat is to a 
considerable extent the immediate cause of the 
divergence of the two markets, because it increases 
the visible supply in the United Kingdom, and at 
the same time prevents its increase in the United 
States. The exports of wheat and flour from the 
five principal Atlantic ports for the week ending 
‘September 23 were equal to 4,455,973 bushels of 
, against 3,706,885 bushels the previous week. 
The heavy export movement resulted in a decrease 
_ in the visible supply of wheat in the United States 
and Canada of 358,879 bushels in the week ending 
_ September 23, and at the present writing the 
decrease is undoubtedly greater than that. But 
ie present export movement can not continue if 
two markets continue to get further apart, or 


weather in the northwest has been favorable to the. 


tures beyond the starting up of all the Pittsburgh’ 


soon be lighted. 


tinued to decline almost steadily during the past. 


fornia wheat declining ts. per quarter in London, 





























































even if they remain at their present divergence. 
When it does diminish the first effect would prob- 
ably be an upward reaction in the foreign markets, 
which would probably be, at least temporarily, 
reflected in the American markets, and a somewhat 
higher range of prices be established for a time in 
both markets: After that the general facts of 
abundant crops and increasing supplies throughout 
the world would again begin to have their effect, 
and possibly result in lower prices than have yet 
been experienced. 





WHEAT. 

The receipts of wheat at six principal western 
points, viz., Chicago, Milwaukee; Detroit, Toledo, 
Indianapolis and Peoria, show a slight increase, being 
2,229,198 bushels in the week ending September 2s, 
as compared with 2,128,277 in the previous week. 
The shipments from the same points eastward also 
show an increase, being 1,999,287 bushels, against 
1,797,394 the previous week. The movement has 
not admitted of any increase in the stocks in store 
at the west. This has enabled the Chicago specu- 
lators to keep up the price of cash, and September 
wheat from g to 12c. per bushel above October. The 
total stock of wheat in store in Chicago is only a 
little over 1,800,000 bushels, and of this only a part 
is deliverable on September contracts. The most 
remarkable feature is that this great difference 
between September and October has not drawn 
more wheat into Chicago. Farmers and west- 
ern country grain shippers who keep themselves 
posted about the condition of the markets would 
certainly not miss the opportunity of getting toc. 
per bushel more for their wheat by selling in Sep- 
tember, if they thought they might be obliged to sell 
at the lower price in October, and the natural infer- 
ence is that there will be comparatively less wheat 
marketed at the west in October, except at higher 
prices. Owing to the corner in September wheat in 
Chicago, the fluctuations of that option have been 
violent. On Tuesday it closed at $1.03, on Wed- 
nesday it was down to $1, on Thursday up to $1.05, 
and on Friday to $1.06%. ‘The more deferred op- 
tions were but slightly aftected, though October 
advanced 2c. on Thursday. In New York, the net 
advance on all options on Thursday was 13¢c 


CORN. 

Corn experienced a long and continuous decline 
until last Thursday, when there was a sharp reac- 
tion. The highest prices of the last two weeks 
were reached on the zoth, when October corn was 
advanced in Chicago to 67 cents, from which it 
steadily declined to 58%c. on last Thursday, and 
then in a few minutes recovered to 59%c. In the 
New York market October corn declined from 
74%4c. on Friday, the 22d, to 67c. on Thursday, the 
28th, from which point it recovered with the general 
upward turn of all the grain and provisions mar- 
kets that day. 

The receipts of corn at the six western points 
above mentioned show a marked increase, being 
1,550,142 bushels in the week ending September 25, 
against 1,233,469 the previous week. The most im- 
portant fact in regard to corn is that the crop for 
this year has been secured without damage from 
frosts, and will, it is now generally believed, be 
larger than the average of past years. ‘This has 
induced such tree selling that the markets for 
October and November are probably oversold. 
Notwithstanding the increased receipts of corn 
noted above, there is evidently a large legitimate 
consumptive demand, which takes it even at the 
high prices. The weekly statement of the visible 
supply of corn shows that-in the week to Sep- 
tember 23 there was a decrease of 5,141 bushels. 
There is no reason to change the view expressed in 
our article of last week that there must come a time 
before the new corn can come into market when 
the stocks will be so low as to cause an important 
advance in the price of cash corn and the near 
options. ‘The total visible supply of corn in the 
United States is only about one-quarter of what it 
was at this time a year ago. While the price at 
Chicago is 1c. per bushel lower than at the corre- 
sponding time last year, in the New York market the 
range ot the prices for corn during the past week 
have been nearly sc. per bushel lower than the 
average price in September, 188r. 


OATS. 

The heavy receipts of oats at the west until the 
present week have kept the market weak. But 
during the last few days there has been a marked 
falling off in the receipts at the principal western 
points. The consumptive demand is large, and the 
more so on account of the relative high price of 
corn. In the week to September 23, the visible 
supply in the United States diminished 390,895 
bushels, and at the present writing the decrease is 


undoubtedly more than that. All things considered, 
the prospect at present is in favor of an improve- 
ment in prices. 





PROVISIONS. 

The speculation in provisions continues active, 
though prices have been steadier since the recovery 
from the decline of two weeks ago. Pork, which at 
that time declined as low as $19.17%4 for October, 
recovered in a day or two to above $or, and has 
been above that figure nearly all the time since. 
There is a good domestic consumptive demand for 
pork, which increases with the approach of cold 
weather ; also a fair export demand for lard and all 
other varieties of hog products. The stocks of all 
kinds of hog products, especially of short ribs, at 
the west, are small, and are steadily diminishing. 
Packing operations have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, because the supply of hogs is not only very 
small, but they are of poor quality. Notwithstand- 
ing that the crop of corn is large, and that feed will 
be abundant after a while, there is no reason yet 
to change the view expressed in our former articles, 
that the supply of hogs for packing would be 
small during the remainder of this year, and that 
while there would probably be a good supply in the 
first quarter of next year the stocks of provisions 
would probably decrease for a month or so yet. 
The amount of speculation in provisions at the west 
may be estimated by the fact that the sales of pork 
for the different future options at Chicago week 
before last amounted to over 1,000,000 barrels, and 
of lard 675,000 tierces. 

Prices of beef product are only moderately steady, 
but as the stocks are increasing, and as the receipts 
of cattle at the west are increasing rapidly, the out- 
look is for lower prices for all that kind of provisions. 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 















Sept. 29. Previous week. 
ING, 2: BOUP: asteacusesches tices ne! $2.75 @3.50 $2.75 @3.50 
Superfine flour..... 3.25 @4.00 3.30 @4.00 
Com, extra flour 4:00 @4.50 4.25 @4.50 
West India shipping flour. . 5.00 @5.25 5.25 (5.40 
South American shipping flc ~80 W575 50 @5.75 
Winter wheat, family flour. .00 @7.25 00 S 50 
Winter wheat, patent flour 6.50 @8.25 6.50 50 
Spring wheat, ’straight flour 6.25 @8.00 6.25 g as. co 
Spring wheat, patent flour. . 6.50 @8.50 650 @8.50 
Rive Our. . can caine s,s cdens 3.50 @3.75 ER 75 @4.00 
Gornmeal\: 62-5 <a: sexssias 4:00 @4.30 4.25 @4.50 
No. 1 white wheat....... 1.1244@1.13 I. Bue 13) 
No, 2 white wheat....... —- @— 1.c834@1.09 4 
No. 1 red wheat......... —- @ — 4 124@I. 12% 
No,,2 red. wheat: <5 5.00510 «++ 1.053%4@1.06% Lo74%at. 07% 
No, 2 spring wheat .............5 — @ — — @ 
No. 2 mixed corn........ 0.000065 674@ 68% .73%@ 4% 
Steamer mixed corn.. G 6644@ .67% 73. @ .74%4 
No 3 mixed corn 6544@ .66144 - .72 @ .73 
No. 2 white corn 72 @ .72% 7334@ .74%4 
Yellow corn . 73, @ .73%4 .73, @ .74 


No 2 white oa 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS, 
Sept. 29, ’82. 

- $600 @7.25 

th oS 4@I. 06% 


Last year. 
$6.50 @7.50 
I 45%4@1.46%4 


Winter wheat, family ayes 
0. 2 white wheat.. 







. 2 red wheat., @ 1.5214 @1.5274 
No. 2 spring wheat. F 7%6@ 68% T 43/4@t. 44 
Woxiaimixed ‘Corman ccewuine ade. tie 75% 
Worl, 2:mixed  OAtS. cesta: ojsie'cays's ciate sua 38% Y@ 43% 
1 SOL ORCC MIDS ECO GCN I. iS @1.08 
Rye flour ae oon 5.90 @6.25 
Cornmeal 4.00 @4.30 38.50 @4.00 





VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 





Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels, bushels. 
Sept. 23, 1882.. 13.287,951 6,700,538 5,736,702 328,584 760,785 
Sept. 16, 1882... 13,636,830 6,705,089 6,157,097 195,054 725,130 
Sept. 24, 1881... 19,651,811 25,9 5,683 6,437,203 875,021 829,929 
Sept. 25, 1880... 14,904,263 19,190,808 2,105,270 816,486 696,837 
THE ENGLISH COTTON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 
London, September 29.—Cotton flat. Probable 


better Egyptian crop. Cheap Indian cotton must 
depress American. Indian factories are crippling 
Manchester. : 





DRY GOODS. 

The New York dry goods market for the past 
week shows no marked difference over the previous. 
Foreign and domestic commission houses report a 
steady call, though the regular reassortment demand 
by jobbers is not yet in full swing. A fair volume 
of business is reported, however, for the season. 
Jobbing houses say they are ahead of sales both for 
the week and the month; the brisk business shown 
a few weeks ago has gone for the time being, though 
there remains a steady demand from the nearby 
trade which is generally later than the interior. 

The retail trade for the season has not yet reached 
activity, though daily showing increased sales ; 
seasonable weather is now all that is required by 
retailers. 

‘The importations of dry goods at this port for the 
week and the quantity marketed are as follows: 


No. of packages, Value. 

Total imports of dry goods for past week... 7,593 $2,709,976 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 

past, Week: «nau epcisngekl sienraeee omc 8,047 2,711,044 


This is a decrease of $200,000 on last week's 
marketings, and $632,000 less than the week 
previous. 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH, 
From Boston, Mass.: Dry goods jobbers report a 
good trade during the past week, though more 
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quiet than the previous week. Cotton goods have 
been rather quiet. The New England trade in 
nearly all lines is improving, but the western season 
has about closed with excellent results. The out- 
look for winter trade is good: 

From Providence; R: I;; The print cloth market 
is quiet, but easier than last week; The amount of 
sales is small; 64s are quoted at 3%c., less % of r per 
cent., and 56x6os at 3%c. ‘There are about 200,000 
pieces on hand here, and 550,000 in Fall River. 
The cotton market is quiet, sales being very light. 
The stock on hand is small. 

From Troy, N. Y.; The wholesale trade continues 
active in the line of dry goods and kindred branches 

From Philadelphia, Pa:: The cool weather has 
quickened the demand for some kinds of fall goods, 
but the general department trade has been quieter: 
The package movement of seasonable lines has 
been light, but agents are getting more liberal 
orders for spring woolens, white goods, etc., for 
future delivery. The general market closes firm, 
with a favorable outlook tor October trade. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va.: Dry 
goods are in active demand and firm, and trade 
much better than expected: Collections fair, The 
dry goods trade at Wheeling continties vety satis- 
factory, and the trade, being mostly with country 
dealers, is not affected by the strike to afiy appreci- 
able extent, Collections are reported good. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues active, without special features, sales com- 
paring favorably with those of previous years. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Dry goods and clothing 
are active. There is a demand for staples, which is 
thought in excess of last year, and trade for such 
goods comes from all sections of the southwest. 
Our factories are running full. 

From Columbus, Ohio: Dry goods jobbers report 
a good business for past week, the cool weather 
causing a demand for flannels and winter goods 


generally, Collections very fair. 

From Dayton, Ohio: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues good, 

From Indianapolis, Ind.: The dry goods trade 


has been very active this week. Evansville reports 
the dry goods trade strong and active, woolen 
fabrics moving satisfactorily, and merchants report 
all they can do, 

From Chicago, Ill.: Heavy stocks of dry goods 
are going to the country and into the hands of con- 
sumers. ‘There is a good demand for all classes of 
seasonable goods, with a larger percentage than 
usual of high grade goods. 

From Louisville, Ky. : The dry goods sales for the 
week were largely composed of small and conserva- 
tive orders, but numerous enough to reach a heavy 
aggregate volume. 

From Detroit, Mich.: (n dry goods a fair amount 
of business is doing, though not fully up to expec- 
tations. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: The volume of dry goods 
transactions is better than last week. It is notice- 
able that buyers from cotton districts buy largely of 
cotton goods. 

From Kansas City, Mfo.: Dry goods sales heaviest 
on record. A large proportion of that class of trade 
who formerly went further east are purchasing full 
stocks here this season. Jobbers are crowded with 
orders, and have difficulty in keeping pace with 
them. Collections continue satisfactory. 

From Burlington, lowa: Dry goods trade here 
and at other points is very satisfactory. ‘The vol- 
ume is increasing steadily, with a good outlook. 
Weather very fine for trade. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: There has been a fair 
demand for dry goods, especially in staples and 
cotton goods, and while sales continue large, 
there has been no particular increase in the volume 
done. Collections do not improve, and in fact there 
is a general complaint. 

From St. Paul, Minn.: In dry goods, scarfs, 
nubias and general woolen goods particularly are 
active. Notions steady. High priced goods, es- 
pecially dress goods, active and taking preference. 
For past week prints have not been correspond- 
ingly active. Large demand for bags on account of 
grain shipments, and manufactured goods are sold 
a month ahead. 

From Minneapolis, Minn.: Jobbers of dry goods 
report a very large trade, but the mild weather 
checks sales of heavy woolens, and the trade will be 
late. All other classes of dry goods are moving 
freely. Jobbers generally report trade active in all 
lines. Collections are a little slow. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: The dry goods trade 
during September was satisfactory to jobbers, who 
realized fair profits. Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory trade is now over. Buyers from the remoter 
districts of California are now in market. Owing to 


continued warm weather the fall trade in this city 
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has not opened yet. In the lines of millinery, fancy 
goods, clothing and shoes there is an active demand. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods trade was 
active the past week, and a large number of cases 
were shipped south. Dealers report many orders 
still ahead. The indications are that this will be a 
brisk month. Collections continue good. 

From Richmond, Va.: The dry goods trade is 
good, with a tendency to increase. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Dry 
trade lively, and retail trade improving. 

From New Orleans, La.: Dry goods orders are 
coming in freely, and the previous demand is well 


goods jobbing 


sustained. 
From Galveston, Tex.: Dry 
but largely in excess of corresponding period last 


goods less active, 


year. 
From Houston, Tex.: Dry goods are still in good 
demand. 


From Memphis, Tenn.: The dry goods market is 
brisk, and sales have been large the past week. 
Jobbers are behind in shipments on account of 
orders coming in so freely. 

From Nashville, Tenn. : The wholesale dry goods 
trade for the week has been particularly active and 
satisfactory. 


COTTON. 
The receipts of cotton at the ports for the 
week were 136,229 bales, against 76,929 bales last 
week and 132,113 bales for the corresponding 


week last year, showing a decrease of 4,116 
bales. The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four 


interior towns usually reported were 55,868 bales, 
against 30,281 bales last week and 75,240 bales for 
the corresponding week last year, showing a de- 
crease of 19,372 bales. The shipments ior the 
week were 32,484 bales, against 24,091 bales last 
week and 56,047 bales for the corresponding week 
last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to r1U/;gc. Futures have 
declined an average of 36 points for near months 
and 31 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 






New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year : 
This week. Last week. Last year. 
Ordinary, ... seersercseees 9 15-16¢, 93 ia 16¢. 8 9-16c. 
Strict ordinary «» 9% 103 9 3716 
Good ordinary 10 9-16 Il 3- eat 10 I-16 
Low middling 113% 12 11 5-16 
Middling..... II 11-16 12 5-16 II 13-16 
Good alae: 12 1-10 12 11-16 42 1-16 
Middling fair .. 12 13-16 13 7-16 13 1-16 
13 9-16 14 3-16 13 13-16 





Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 












This week. Last week. Last year. 
Sentembet,s vat ves aceaeee 11.60¢. 12.06c, IT.94c. 
October ..... 11.30 11.63 11.80 
November. 11.08 11.39 11,80 
December 11.07 11.38 11.89 
January 11.12 11.43 12.04 
February 11.22 11.53 12.17 
March... 11.32 11.25 12.28 


The review of our work in cotton reporting for the 
crop year is deferred for another week, when our 
regular September crop report will appear. 





COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Cotton is now coming in 
quite freely. The advices from North Carolina as 
to progress in picking are favorable. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: Weather cool and damp; 
rather unfavorable, but no damage thus far. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather cool, with 
rain; growing cotton crop reports not so favorable ; 
receipts increasing and demand good. 

From Newberry, S. C.: The weather for the past 
week has been fine for picking, which has progressed 
rapidly. The yield will be good. 

From Perry, Ga. ; Weather fine for cotton picking. 
Three-fourths of the cotton in the field is now open, 
The bulk of the cotton crop will be gathered by 
November 1. The cotton crop will be short here. 

From Sardis, Miss.: Weather for past five days 
excellent; cotton opening well and picking general. 

From New Orleans, La.: Continued fine weather 
has been very beneficial to the crops. Cotton pick- 
ing is progressing and receipts increasing rapidly. 

From Houston, Tex.; \Weather continues fair, and 
cotton opening fast. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Weather since last report 
dry andcool. Cotton moving rapidly. Boll-worms 
in some sections are reported, but no fear is enter- 
tained of serious damage. 

From Fort Worth, Tex.: Weather fine the past 
week. Cotton prospect improving; probable yield 
from one-fourth to one-half bale per acre. 

From Marshall, Tex.: ‘Weather good; 
progessing well; average crop matured. 

From Austin, Tex.: Weather clear and warm; 
cotton picking progressing satisfactorily ; jobbing 
trade increasing steadily. 

rom Memphis, Tenn.: Receipts of cotton con- 
tinue light. Prices are declining, owing to the pros- 


picking 
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pects of the crop being so fine. Weather favorable 
the past week both for growing and picking the 
crop. 

From Murfreesboro, Tenn. : Weather fine. Pick- 
ing fairly commenced. Three weeks’ late. Prospect 
improved. 

From La Grange, Ga.: The weather is fair and 
cool. Cotton is maturing and opening rapidly ; 
two-thirds of the earliest planting has been gath- 
ered, 

From Columbus, Miss.: There has been no rain 
the past week. The weather is favorable, and cot- 
ton opening rapidly. 

From Helena, Ark.: Weather very favorable; 
picking general; crops good. 


WOOL. 

There has been some falling off in the volume 
of general business in wool during the past week, 
but the lessened movement is more attributable 
to the reduction in available supplies of certain 
grades than to any decrease in demand. Mills are 
uniformly running on full time, and consumptive 
requirements are larger than ever before. The 
demand for the manufactured product is steadily 
improving, and the outlook for trade in the raw 
staple is very satisfactory. Staple wools are 1@2c. 
higher than at the beginning of the month, and 
supplies are closely sold up. In former years this 
class of stock brought from 5 to roc. advance on 
clothing wools, but within a year or two the dif- 
ference has been hardly noticeable, and as it has 
not paid for close grading, a great deal of this clip 
has been distributed with the clothing fleeces. Asa 
result, the market is now comparatively bare of 
worsted wools, and the difference in cost is widen- 
ing. Importations of this kind are improbable for 
some time to come, owing to the relative strength 
of foreign markets. Fine fleeces are more active, 
and tending upward. Carpet wools are in light 
supply, and fully rc. per pound higher. The 
spring Colorado clip is almost exhausted. Interior 
markets are quiet but firm, and supplies everywhere 
are under good control. 


IRON. 

Scotch pig iron has advanced from Is. to 3s. per 
ton on the other side, which, with higher freights to 
this port—rates being from ros. to 12s.—have com- 
bined to advance prices for Scotch pig iron in this 
market. The higher prices abroad are due more 
especially to the statistical situation as to supplies. 
As heretofore noted, the stocks in store at Glasgow 
have suffered a decrease since January 1. Private 
advices just at hand state that stocks of Scotch pig 
in makers’ hands, figures concerning which are not 
easily attainable, are smaller by 100,900 tons than 
on December 31, 1881. Special cable advices add 
that in all probability the threatened strike among 
English iron-workers will be averted by employers 
conceding their demand, which was for 7% per cent. 
increase in wages. ‘This termination to what 
promised to be a bitter and exhausting labor 
struggle will prove gratifying. It will doubt- 
less be looked on by English workers as 
fully corroborating them in their claim that the 
average selling price of iron warranted them in 
asking for higher wages. American pig is firm at 
previous quotations, but choice lots are quite scarce 
and in good demand. Bar iron is dull, and Besse- 
mer pig likewise. Tank iron is weaker, and buyers 
do not care to make contracts for future delivery. 
The Pittsburgh iron mills are all at work, as are 
those in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys. The 
Wheeling mill-owners have not yet secured the ad- 
justment of rates to the Pittsburgh basis, and work 
has not been resumed there, although no extended 
delay is looked for. Steel rails have been sold 
down to $42 per ton. 


THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 

London, September 29.—There has been a large 
amount of speculation in pig iron at Glasgow dur- 
ing the past week. Prices on leading brands have 
advanced materially. Cleveland shipments amount 
to 85,000 tons since August. The price of coal has 
risen. 





OTHER FOREIGN IRON MARKETS. 

The general improvement in the continental and 
British colonial manufactured iron trades has as yet 
suffered no interruption. In France the increased 
demand is fully sustained, and manufacturers both 
of pig and finished iron are well booked forward. 
Prices are very firm, and many new contracts for 
future delivery have been signed. The German 
market is very firm, and an advance in values is ex- 
expected at an early day. As orders have been 
received with great regularity for some time past, 
the activity is believed to be based on a healthy 
demand, The Belgian iron market is firm, but 


heavy transactions have been held in abeyance, 
owing to apprehensions of buyers. Prices are re- 
ported firm, but the tendency to advance is not as 
pronounced as in any of the other iron manufactur- 
ing countries. The iron industry in Austria and 
Hungary is not progressing so favorably as in Ger- 
many. It appears that the manufacturers in the 
latter country are protected by a higher rate of duty 
than those in Austria and Hungary, which enables 
the German maker to export and undersell the 
Austrian manufacturer in the latter's own market, 
inasmuch as the former realizes higher prices at 
home on account of the heavy tariff enjoyed. Several 
heavy Austrian steel contracts have been let to Ger- 
man works, and a stir has thereby been caused in 
the home trade. Aside from this disturbance, iron 
works in various portions of the Austrian empire 
are doing better than at this time last year, and the 
outlook in some respects is considered favorable. 


IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Philadelpia, Pa.: This market is strong 
and active, buyers taking the entire product of 
eastern mills. A few makers of forge are holding 
for higher prices, but the condition of foreign 
markets checks any decided advance. Merchant 
bar is sold ahead for at least six weeks. Some 
western orders have been received for pig. Steel 
rails are active, 150,000 tons having been sold within 
ten days at $43.500 $44.50. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Tron is active, and all lines 
of manufacture are busy. Stove men cannot meet 
the demand for their goods. Prices are, however, 
unchanged. 

From Chicago, {ll.; Bar iron, nails and hardware 
are moving freely. Among manufacturers stocks 
are in better condition, and there is a better feeling. 
The output of iron ore in the Superior regions it is 
believed here will be the largest on record. 

From St. Louis, Mo,: Thereisno material change 
in the iron trade, except more confidence among 
dealers. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.,and Wheeling, W. Va.: The 
iron mills are now allin operation, but the inquiry 
for iron is light, exceedingly so when the four 
months’ stoppage is taken into consideration. In 
nails there seems to be more animation in the way 
of inquiries for prices. Sales of pig metal since the 
resumption have been very light, owing, no doubt, 
to the limited number of orders held by the mills. 
An improved tone is expected when business re- 
turns to its natural channel. At Wheeling the iron 
strike still continues, and manufacturers express 
themselves as being determined not to start their 
mills untill they are placed upon the same footing as 
all other western mills, and claim that the only real 
grounds upon which the boilers base their demand 
for the extra 25 cents per ton for boiling, is that it 
has been the custom to pay it, and that their claim 
that it is harder to boil iron in Wheeling on account 
of the coal containing more sulphur is fallacious. 

From Wheeling, W. Va.: Loughlin Mill, at 
Wheeling, signs last year’s scale. This is con- 
sidered the beginning of the end of the strike. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The prices of iron have 
undergone no change during the week, but a much 
better feeling regarding the outlook pervades the 
market generally. Pig metal continues quiet. 
Foundrymen and machine shops are well supplied 
with orders, and with the present light and broken 
stocks the demand for manufactured iron will, it is 
believed, steadily improve. 

From Detroit, Mich.: Yn the iron trade mills 
recently started have fair amount of orders. Stocks 
generally bare. ° 


COAL, 

Dealers in anthracite at last report an active de- 
mand and a business more in accordance with their 
views of what it ought to be at this time of the year. 
Work at all the mines is on full time, and the out- 
put is heavy. The advance in tolls from the mines 
to the seaboard, announced in BRADSTREET’S two 


weeks ago, will go into effect on Monday. The 
talked-of advance in prices on October 1 is being | 
actively urged by representatives of a number of. 


leading companies, and the views of but one or two 
others only are awaited to put up prices on stove 
and chestnut 10@20c. per ton. 


have to pay an advance of 25c. per ton on Monday. 
It is quite generally conceded that no further 
restriction of the output will be found necessary this 
year. 
decided to advance an average of 20 cents per ton 
on tree burning varieties. 

In the bituminous regions the scarcity of cars 
continues to cause trouble in getting coal to 
market. The labor difficulties there have all been 
settled, and a busy season has set in. 


Retailers have | 
begun to feel the full effect of the demand for do- | 
mestic sizes, and householders not making contracts | 
for their winter’s supply by to-day are very likely to | 





Late advices yesterday are that it has been | 




























































PETROLEUM. 
The heavy advance in prices of certificates | 
crude last week, ending Friday afternoon, cc 
tinued on the following day, recording 43éc. in 
in value on the 23d inst. Certificates closed 
Saturday at 87%c., against 82%c. on the day | 
ceding. The market, as may be inferred, contin 
strong, but transactions were less rapid and sma 
Monday witnessed a slight advance, but at the 
87\c. was bid. At this figure certificates were fs 
and the day closed with a reduced aggrega 
transactions. On Tuesday the tone of the maf! 
was milder. A tight money market at Oil 
began to make itself felt, and holders of oil 1 
for an early advance in carrying rates. Word Lr 
ceived from the Cherry Grove region that 1 m. 
wells had run dry, had, however, the effect : 
vancing prices of certificates, which closed a 
The market was heavy on Wednesday under 
influence of $2.50 per day carrying 
thousand barrels, against ordinarily an avera 
soc. In spite of this drawback values dec 
only to 84%c. at the close, which evidenc d 
siderable strength on the part of the market, 
increased cost of carrying oil meant, in round 1 nw 
bers, an expense of about 7!4c. per barrel 
month, against 1%c. The difference in quote 
of certificates at the close on Tuesday and 
day evenings, it will be noticed, fairly represen 
this margin. On Thursday morning — yin 
charges ran up to $3.50 per 1,000 barrels a mo n 
and quotations for crude certificates receded 
79%c. In the afternoon, however, the financi 
pressure was removed, and carrying charges 


pressure from the market, and the closing fi 
were 863(c. 
Crude certificates, yesterday, regained the position 
lost during the week on account of high charges fo 
carrying, due to a tight money market. A 
o'clock the quotation was 88%c., or 5%c. hi: 
than at the close on Friday of last week. C 
in barrels was quoted yesterday at 6% @6 
naphtha, 6%c.; and refined oil, at New - York, 
7%, @8c. At ate close, yesterday, crude certificat 
reached 891% @8954c. The outlook is still for 
advance, as news has been received that the Che: 
Grove district has declined to 6,000 barrels ¢ 
production, against a total at one time of 40,000 
barrels daily. Ce 
Refined has been quite firm at 73c. for 110°, 
8c. for 70° Abel test. Case oil, ordinary b' 
10% @10%c., have sold freely. No business 
note has been done in naphtha, and 6%c. is as! 
Crude oil in barrels has been in some demand, 
6% @7%c. per gallon. 1 ant oe 


. tn =} 7. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS.  yepl 
Business among the freight brokers durin; 


past week has been fair only. In the earlier 


grain and petroleum. Tonnage was scarce, al 
rates therefore firm. Berth room by steam has 
been in better supply, and rates have consequen 
been easier. Later in the week the demand for to 
nage fell away, but as the room in sight cont 
limited, rates were not materially affected. 
week, on the whole, has been dull. 





py (rane 





SPECIAL TRADE AND y, : 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


(By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 
Special telegrams from leading cities, given | 


crops, general trade, and the movement of 1 c 
chandise : '. catia 
EASTERN STATES. ‘ 

From Portland, Me.: General trade moves alony 
steadily and satisfactorily, and without any new f 
tures in either branch. The same may be said of 
manufactures generally. Strikers in the shoe fac- 


tories have been reconciled by advancing wages. 





* 


From Boston, Mass.: Notwithstanding the | 
and shoe trade is usually dull at this time, trade 
tinues surprisingly good. Quite a number of s: 
men have left with spring samples, and 
remaining are actively pushing matters. Prices 
good, and not likely to fall off at present. Shi 
ments to places outside of New England 
cases, against 62,357 cases same weck last 
Total shipments since January 1, 1,907,458 
against 1,845,277 cases same time last year. 





+ i 
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MIDDLE STATES, J 
from Albany, N. Y.: The lumber busine 
the past week has been favorable. Many b 


































































‘New York and other places are purchasing freely 
at fair prices; the market is steady and satisfactory. 
_ Pine particularly is in demand. Stocks on hand in 
_ full supply and equal to the present demand. Sales 
of merchandise in the various departments of busi- 
- ness much better than the past week, and an active 
trade is being done. 


* 





From Philadelphia, Pa.: This has been a quieter 
week in general trade circles, owing chiefly to the 
unfavorable weather. The distribution of manu- 
-factured goods has been very fair, however, and the 
general outlook continues encouraging. Export 
usiness has continued dull in most lines. There 
s been decidedly more activity in speculation on 
the grain boards, with bear influences dominating 
the markets during the greater part of the week. 
Corn has declined about 5c. and wheat 4c., but 
_ the is a tendency toward a reaction at the close. 
Receipts, especially of wheat, have fallen off. Flour 
“has. been moderately active, without much change 
in prices, but the tendency in buyers’ favor. Cot- 
_ ton has declined ¥%, and ruled very dull, spinners 
_ buying only for immediate wants. There was a 
in refined sugars early in the week, owing to 
e burning of the Franklin refinery, which with- 
“drew 1,500 to 1,800 barrels daily production from 
the market, but the excitement was only temporary. 
The jobbing trade in provisions, groceries and 
_ dairy produce has been fairly active, with values 
generally well supported. Farm products are in 
_ moderate supply and good demand at firm prices. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.,and Wheeling, W.Va.: Trade 
with manufacturers of table glassware, as a general 
_ thing, is not as good as last fall, which is attributed 
to floods in the south and short crops in some sec- 
tions of the west last year, but a good trade is 
looked for in the spring, owing to good crops this 
_ year. Groceries continue in good demand, and the 

volume of business larger than at the same time 
last year. Collections are good. The retail busi- 
ness of Wheeling in nearly all lines is dull, and 
there is considerable complaint among wholesale 


grocers. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: In general merchandise 
the markets are in satisfactory shape, and in the 
leading lines the September shipments are in excess 
of anticipations. Country collections are fair, and 
money easier than a week ago, though not in 
bundant supply. The weather for the week has 
been cold throughout, accompanied by frequent 
rain. 





From Cincinnati, Ohio: There has been a growing 
stringency in the loan market during the week, 
but not such as to affect business at all seriously. 
The volume of wholesale trade is very large, but in 
a few lines there is a lack of activity. A bearish 
feeling pervades the grain, flour and provision 
r market. The first has declined roc., with small 
offerings and little demand. Whisky declined 2c., 
put has rallied to $1.16. Tobacco is in good de- 
mand for the finer grades, and choice lots bring 
better prices than last week. There is, however, a 
- quantity of poor stuff offered. Transportation com- 
| i _ panies appear to be unable to promptly handle all 
shipments received. Retail business never was 
better. 


From Columbus, Ohio: The wholesale boot and 
shoe merchants are busy, and trade is fully up to the 
_average of any preceding year. Wholesale grocers 
sate business very fair, with orders for canned 
_ goods beginning tocomein. During the past week 

- there has been quite an advance in the price of 
sugar. 


From Dayton, Ohio: The volume of fall trade is 
very satisfactory. 









































From Chicago, [ll.: The general trade is very 
active, the week being the best business week of 
the year or season. The lumber trade continues to 

improve, with a very firm market. It is estimated 
_ that the receipts for the year will be 200,000,000 feet 
in excess of those of last year. In provisions the de- 
_ mand for meats is so much in excess of the supply 
that the stock of pork on hand has decreased 
20,000 barrels. The receipts of wheat for the week 
_are the largest of the season, but the grain markets 
re unsettled, with both wheat and corn weak and 





From Peoria, Ill.: The state fair is being held 
here this week. It has been very successful. On 
_ Thursday, the big day, it was estimated that there 
were 40,000 people i in attendance. The retail trade 
in all lines has been heavy, many country mer- 
chants being present and giving personal orders for 





~ 
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From Evansville, Ind.: The weather this week 
has been fine for crops. The greater part of the 
corn crop is safe. Farmers are still holding wheat 
for better prices. The cattle and \:og crops are 
very good. Business continues strong and active. 
No change in monetary affairs. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.; Trade during: the past 
week has been very good, it being the week of the 
State Fair, which has attracted a large crowd of 
visitors from all over the state. The fair has been 
a success financially and otherwise, the display 
being very creditable both in live stock and machin- 
ery. The fair has also given a boom for the week 
to the retail trade, especially in dry goods and fancy 
notions. Collections have been fair. 





From Detroit, Mich.: In the lumber trade an 
excellent business is doing. Dry lumber is scarce, 
prices on all grades running higher. Other lines of 
merchandise are doing a fair trade, but no great 
increase over last year. Collections are only fair. 
Crops are moving very slowly as yet. 


From Louisville; Ky.: Trade this week was again 
very active and satisfactory in general merchandise 
and manufacturing circles. Groceries, hardware 
and drugs are animated and firm. Boots and shoes 
are moving liberally, and promise a successful sea- 
son. New flour is in regular demand and steady. 
Wool in good inquiry and firm. Hides quiet. Sad- 
dlery and harness manufacturers report orders 
plenty, and difficulty in filling them, owing to lack 
of hands. Wheat offerings light and prices easy. 
New cotton is arriving and sells readily. The Ken- 
tucky whisky market is steady, with a fair demand 
for old goods. Whiskys of 1882 crops are moving 
out of bond and into consumption in extraordinary 
quantities, owing to their relative cheapness com- 
pared with highwines. Weather dry and favorable 
for harvesting tobacco. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: General trade very 
heavy, owing in part to large attendance of country 
merchants at the annual fair. All leading lines very 
active, and sales considerably ahead of former sea- 
sons. Local retail trade excellent. 





From St. Louis, Jf0.: All grains declining in 
receipts, but prices firm. Cattle still poor. Horses 
and mules in large demand, and small supply. 

From Burlington, lowa: There has been a gen- 
eral and satisfactory movement in all lines of trade 
during the week. Collections are fair. Bankers 
report a fair demand for money. 





From Milwaukee, Wes.: There continues to be a 
liberal volume of business among the banks. The 
demand for loans is good, although perhaps not 
quite so heavy as during some previous weeks. 
The interest rates are firm at 7 to Io per cent. per 
annum. There is only a moderate movement of 
currency to the interior. 





From St. Paul, Minn.: The banks are steadily 
calling in loans and taking no outside paper. A 
strong sentiment exists among jobbers against fur- 
ther renewal of country obligations, and country 
dealers must force collections, compelling farmers 
to sell or realize on wheat. Prices on the latter are 
not satisfactory, and considerable will be tied up in 
elevators, if not by farmers by heavy dealers. 
Country bank balances are rapidly reducing. Evi- 
dence continues that money will be close, with a 
large demand through the season, 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The money market 
continues to tighten. Currency has been sent to 
the country at the average rate of $100,000 daily, 
which has necessitated the ordering of currency or 
gold shipped to the banks from the east. Offerings 
of paper are liberal at the banks, and rates firm at 
8@10 per cent. Outside paper difficult to place. 
Bankers, however, are enabled to provide all needed 
accommodations to their customers, and the regular 
trade of the city or country is not suffering for 
money. The greatest inconvenience is to bankers. 
Eastern exchange is in large supply and weak at 
$1 @ $1.50 per $1,000 discount. Wheat is moving 
more freely. Receipts at Minneapolis for the week 
703,000 bushels. Market 5c. lower, on the basis of 
$1 for No. 1 hard quality superb. Most of the 
flouring mills are running. Flour lower. Ship- 
ments for the week 86,200 barrels. Lumber firm 
and active. Weather warm for the season. Only 
one or two slight frosts, hardly touching vegetables. 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: Wops are higher. 
Freights have declined. Wheat is in fair demand, 
with free arrivals. Barley and oats weak, with 
downward tendency. Export trade active, 
































increased activity over the past week. 
facturing industries are quite active. 


storms. 
correct estimate is yet attainable. 
fair. 


feverish. Rosins quiet. 
pentine 
wanted ; 
and grain easier. 








SOUTHERN STATES. 
From Baltimore, Md.: Merchants generally say 


that September was a good month with them, and 
report their sales in excess of last year's at the same 
period. The prospects for a larger volume of trade 
during October are highly encouraging. 
early part of the past week retarded some branches 
of trade, while a cool atmosphere that accompanied 
it accelerated others. 
in grain, and sales were very light. 
turing of furniture has reached vast proportions in 
this city, and large orders are shipped daily, mostly 
to the south. 
line, and no less than six new factories have recently 
started. Prices are quoted higher for the leading 
grades of provisions, and the market is firm, with a 
good jobbing trade reported. Some slight improve- 
ment is noted in the freight market. 
market has been dull, and prices are lower. 
loan market is easy. 


Rain the 


There was little speculation 
The manufac- 


The demand is for cheap goods in this 


The cotton 
The 


From Richmond, Va.: Business has been very 
good this week, and our jobbing houses present an 
Manu- 





From Norfolk, Va.: The movement in all lines of 


trade for the past week was checked by the heavy 


The peanut crop will be large, though no 
Collections are 
The health of the city is good. 





Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits turpentine 
Tar steady. Crude tur- 
Freights, foreign scarce and 


Meats advanced. Fiour 


From 


wanted. 
coastwise dull. 





From Savannah, Ga.: General trade quiet and 
steady, with no heavy sales made in dry goods, 
groceries, or boots and shoes. The rice market is 
dull. Naval stores steady and firm, without special 
activity. Cotton has declined, but the sales on 
Wednesday were the largest for the season, amount- 
ing to 5,489 bales. 

j ate New Orleans, La.: The rice harvest has 
begun, and the first shipment of cane syrup was re- 
ceived yesterday. The prospect for a full crop in 
these products are very favorable. The general 
trade of the city is good. 


Tex.: A slight lull is reported in 
Collections are very fair. 





From Houston, 
heavy groceries. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: The condition of trade is 
improving. Flour is in fair demand, with steady 
prices. Cornmeal weak, with limited demand. 
Meats in good demand, with prices steady and high. 
Country produce aiso brings good prices. Receipts 
of live stock continue very light and the demand 
good. 

From Nashville, Tenn. : 
week has been very satisfactory. Flour continues 
in good demand. Wheat steady and firmer. Corn 
dull, with but little demand. Country produce quiet. 
Provisions firm. Cattle receipts for the week have 
been fair, with good demand for the better grades. 





General trade for the 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 


BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday: 


Primecom, Exchange 208 Si New 
paper, per cent. York. 































Atlanta, Ga.. 8 @IoO Fs premium. 
Augusta, Ga. a, Ao \% premium, 
Baltimore, Md 5 @6  Par@soc premium 
Boston, Mass 6 @7 20@25c. disc. per $1,000. 
Buffalo, N. Y - 6 @ ¥% premium. 
Burlington, Io . 8 @ I-Io premium. 
Charleston, S.C . 8 @ \ premium, 
Chicago, Ill...... . 6 @8 soc. disc. per $1,000. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 8 @ Par to soc. premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio... 7 @8 110 premium, 
Columbus, okey. @8 ’ premium. 
Dallas, ee aa 12 @ \ premium 
Dayton, Ohio.. 6 @7 Par@1I-Io premium. 
Denver, Col.. 12 @ \ premium. 
Detroit, Mich .. 4 6 @8 I-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind.. @s gt. 50 premium, 
Galveston, Texas........ 8 @ 6 discount. 

Grand Rapids, Mich..... 8 @ @ premium, 
Halifax, NS ae naen chiens 54@ 6 Par to 1-6 discount, 
Houston, Pa ae @12 14 @% discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 6 @7 Y% premium, 
Kansas City, Mo.. . 8 @10 $I premium. 
Little Rock, Ark. . 10 @ 44 premium. 
Louisville, Ky.. 3 @7 80c. premium. 
Memphis, Tenn.. - §@ \ premium. 
Milwaukee, Wis... --7 @t0 1-10 premium. 
Minneapolis, ae: F . & Io $1 per $1,000 discount. 
Montreal, uebec. . ~ 6 @7 5-10@3% premium. 
Nashville, Tenn.. . 8 @ & per $1,000 

New Haven, Conn. - 6 @ Par. 

New Orleans, La 6 2? Nominal. 

Norfolk, Va.. 7 @ Y%@& premium. 
Omaha, Neb 10 @ $1 premium. 
Peoria, Ill...... 7.@8 _ Par. 

Philacelphia, P: 649 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa @7 Par. : 

Portland, Me... 6 @6% % premium. 
Providence, R. 1. exe 6s bear. 

Raleigh, N.C... bs @ 

Richmond, Va.....---+++ 7 @8~ FrI0 premium. 

Salt Lake City Utah.... 3 @i4 BO premium. 
San Antonio, Rex Reece @10 4 premium, 

San Francisco, Cal. a & OG 25¢. premium 
Savannah, Ga...... 9 @ Y%@% discount. 
St. peg Mois @ 1g premium. 

St. Louis, Mo.. @8 Par. 

St. Paul, Minn . 8 @io $2 discount. 
Toledo, Ohio...... . 6 @7 _ I-10 premium, 
Toronto, Ont....0.--.« -s 6 a 4 premium. 
Utica, N. Y.... “ 5 @ Par. 

Waco, Texas. -12 @ 4 premium. 
Wilmington, N. iG iO £8 Par. 

Winnipeg, Man........++ @s premium. 
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CONDITION OF THE PEASANTRY IN 
LOMBARDY. 


The English journal Land extracts from a recent 
consular report some facts concerning the peasantry 
of Lombardy, which go to make a very melancholy 
picture of the condition of the people. The inhabi- 
tants suffer greatly from the scourge of the pellagra, 
which attacks from 21 to 60 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. The reason of the spread of the disease in the 
flax district is said to be that maize is there grown 
as an autumn crop, and that when the season is 
damp the maize does not ripen, or cannot be prop- 
erly dried when matured, and, in consequence, 
becomes mildewy. The peasants sell the good 
corn and feed upon the bad, which latter brings 
about the strange illness. Land, commenting upon 
proposed remedies for the evil, thinks a proper 
measure of relief would be reached rather by endeav- 
oring to eradicate the disease by supervising more 
stringently the housing and feeding of the peasants, 
and in prohibiting the manufacture of bread and 
polenta from bad maize corn, than by forbidding 
entirely the cultivation of autumn maize on account 
of the pellagra. The wages of field laborers are 
very small. It is difficult for a peasant family in 
the neighborhood of Milan to earn more than £18 
a year, and the highest average earnings of a family 
amount to only £24 a year. Emigration is recom- 
mended as the best, if not the only, remedy for the 
miseries of the poor laborer, since under the modern 
system, which will undoubtedly become more gen- 
eral with the increased use of agricultural machin- 

ry, the tendency is to omey fewer laborers. 





PROGRESS IN MILLING. 


The London Jiler says that, notwithstanding 
the revolution that has been in progress in modes of 
milling during the last six or seven years in Eng- 
land, millstone millers have still a vast numerical 
superiority over those who have adopted rollers, 
either in whole or in part. “‘ The number of fingers 
and toes allotted to the average man would, we 
believe, more than represent the number of mills in 
which rollers are used, wholly or in part, in this 
part of the world.” Of the work which the mill- 
stone has hitherto been set to do, the A/i//er thinks 
that the earliest, grinding, was always well per- 
formed. Granulation, also, for which they have 
more recently been employed, has, under proper 
conditions of dress, truth and balance, been effi- 
ciently accomplished. Many of the advocates of 
millstones claim, in addition, that these implements 
have a high qualification for the task of gradual 
reduction. This claim has to be substantiated in 
practice by the millstone millers. The problem to 
be solved now is how to secure all the nourishing 
part of the wheat berry which can be assimilated, 
with the entire absence, or at least the smallest 
possible admixture, of dirt or unassimulative mate- 
rial. An amusing instance at once of the power of 
prejudice and of unintelligent interference by the 
state is given by the J/i//er. In France, in 1658, it 
was, it seems, a criminal offense to break wheat, 
not five or six times, but even twice, because it was 
held that to make flour by more than one reduction 
of the wheat berry was prejudicial to health. 





AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 

In discussing the agricultural statistics of Ireland 
for the year 1881, the Manchester Guardian says: 
People accustomed to the quiet orderliness of Eng- 
lish life are wont to think that under a state of 
things such as has existed in Ireland trade must be 
entirely disorganized and industry brought to a 
standstill. As a matter of fact it is not so. The 
ordinary business of life in an agricultural country 
like Ireland goes on much as before, and, although 
the population suffers, the effect upon farming is 
comparatively trifling. Last year, compared with 
1880, there was an increase in the area under crops 
of no less than 114,000 acres. ‘The greater part of 
this increase, it is true, was in meadow and clover, 
but there was an increase of over 10,000 acres in the 
area under cereals, and of nearly 23,000 acres in the 
area under green crops, chiefly in potatoes. As 
compared with 1872, there is a decrease in the area 
under crops, but it is very slight—only about 300,000 
acres altogether. ‘The area under crops has been 
steadily decreasing ever since the potato famine. 
Since 1876, when the agricultural depression in Ire- 
land may be said to have begun, the decrease is 
quite insignificant—not much more than 8,000 acres. 
The yield per acre of the crops last year was less 
than in 1880, which was an exceptionally favorable 
season; but, altogether, last year was a very good 
agricultural year in Ireland. Ireland, however, is 
in reality a pastoral country. People are in the 
habit of calling it an agricultural country, but that 
is a mistake; in truth it is a pastoral country. The 
whole area of Ireland but little exceeds 20,000,- 
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ooo acres, and last year over 10,000,000 acres, 
6f vety nearly one-half, were under grass; bog 
and waste covered 4,750,000 acres, and woods 
and plantations nearly 329,000 acres more. There 
remained, therefore, less than 5,200,000 acres 
under crops, and in this latter area are included 
meadow and clover, which count for more than a 
third of the whole. It will be seen that the area 
under crops is only about one-fourth of the total 
area of Ireland, and in reality, ifwe exclude meadow 
the tillage is about one-fourth of the 
The real im- 


and clover, 
total cultivated area of the country. 
portance to the farmers of Ireland, then, is not so 
much the yield of the crops as the live stock; and 
we find that last year there was an increase in the 
number of cattle of over 35,000, in the number of 
pigs of over 245,000, in the number af poultry of 
over 500,000; and there were small increases 
also in goats, mules and asses. There were de- 
creases, however, in horses and sheep; but still the 
number of horses and mules exceeded the number 
in 1872. The number of sheep had decreased since 
1872. The most curious statistics, perhaps, are 
those relating to the number of holdings. We find 
an increase last year in the number of holdings of 
15 acres and less, but a decrease in the number still 
over 15 acres. The total number of holdings in 
Ireland last year was 577,739, and the total number 
of occupiers 529,684. But although the number of 
holdings of 15 acres and less appears to be increas- 
ing of late, the decrease in this class has been 
enormous since 1841. In holdings between 1 and 
5 acres there has been a decrease of over 78 
per cent.; and in those between 5 and 15 
acres a decrease of 35 per cent.; but in those 
between 15 and 30 acres there has been an in- 
crease of 71 per cent., and in those over 30 acres 
of 228 per cent. 





INDIA AND THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

A recent foreign exchange has the following in 
relation to the recent large imports of gold and 
silver into India: The overpowering disposition 
which India has always shown in prosperous times 
to absorb the precious metals is illustrated in the 
official returns, showing the imports into the de- 
pendency during the three months ended 3oth June 
last. Within that quarter the total receipts from 
foreign countries of gold and silver were 4515971700, 
against £1,863,464 during the corresponding period 
in 1881. Of the former amount, not less than £3,- 
611,991 consisted of silver, against only £881,294 
imported during the same three months in 1881, 
Whence was this large increase of about £2,700,000 
derived? About £1,100.000 came from the United 
Kingdom, but less than £1,242,856 was derived 
from Italy, not a single rupee having been received 
from that country during this period last year. It 
appears, therefore, that Italy is getting rid of the 
surplus silver occasioned by the change to a gold 
standard by exporting it to India. It cannot be 
said, however, that the quantity hitherto sent has 
been very large, and it does not seem to be increas- 
ing, the receipts of Italian silver during June having 
reached only £105,200. The imports of gold into 
India during the three months in question reached 
41,985,709, against £982,170 in 1881. Of the in- 
crease thus shown, rather more than one-half came 
from the United Kingdom, about £250,000 from 
Australia, and the rest mainly from China. 





THE PHYLLOXERA IN ITALY. 

Regarding the ravages of the phylloxera in Italy, 
and the energetic treatment of the pest in that 
country, the London Daz/y News prints the follow- 
ing: The insect which is inflicting such serious 
loss upon the French vineyard proprietors, seems to 
be making considerable headway in Italy as well. 
The nursery ground at Monte Cristo in which 
150,000 American vines had been planted, at an 
expense of nearly £1,000, by order of the Minister 
of Agriculture, was attacked by the phylloxera a 
short time ago, and the minister at once ordered all 
the plants to be sacrificed and the ground to be well 
soaked with sulphate of carbon. This treatment 
was applied to all the other vineyards in the island 
of Monte Cristo, and the phylloxera was got rid of 
there, but it has more recently made its appearance 
in the provinces of Caltanissetta and Messina, in 
Sicily ; at Como and Milan, in Upper Italy, and in 
the neighborhood of Ventimiglia. The action of 
the Ministry of Agriculture is, however, so vigorous 
that no time is lost in theoretical discussions as to 
the best mode of combating the mischief, and 
within a fortnight of receiving a report that a vine- 
yard has been attacked by the phylloxera, the 
minister's orders for rooting up the plants have 
been carried into execution. It is hoped that by 
this energetic action the ravages of the phylloxera 
may be prevented irom making the progress they 
have done in France, 






















































force M. Hoff, dry goods, into insolvency. 
effect a compromise, 


and exchange, have failed. Liabilities $150,000. 
sen, one of the partners, was arrested, charged with grand lar- 
ceny, on complaint of the Pacific Bank, which claims that he 
took away three notes of Degener & Co. for $60,000 and returned 
them to their makers. 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES. 


There were 173 failures in the United States reported to 


BRADSTREET'S during the past week, an increase of 32 over the 
preceding week, and 61 more than the corresponding week last 
year. 
land states 27, an increase of 5; southern states 18, a decrease 
of 7; western states 55, an increase of 15; California and the 
territories 31, an increase of 4. 
The failures have been the largest and most important that 
have occurred for many weeks past. 
failure of Alonzo Follett, the note broker, caused the suspen- 
sion of Richardson, Boynton & Co., stoves ; The Rubber Comb 
and Jewelry Company, and Jacob 
failures of importance were Duncan A. Grant, laces, and 
Gorton, Chapman & Co., wholesale millinery, New York city ; 
Wellington Brothers & Co., wholesale dry goods, Boston; 
The Western Hardware Company, Atchison, Kan. ; Helmrich 
& Hansen, exchange and bullion brokers, San Francisco. In 
the principal trades they were as follows: 
grocers 17; liquors 12; shoes 10; hardware 10; clothing 9; 
tobacco and cigars 9; manufacturers 9; dry goods 7 ; furniture 
7; hotels and restaurants 6; bankers and brokers 5; commis- 
sion 5; produce and provisions 4; fancy goods 4; drugs, 3; con- 
fectioners 3; millers 2; butchers 2; coal 2; jewelry 2; lumber 2. 


The middle states had 42, an increase of 15; New Eng- 


Canada 18, a decrease of 2. 


In New York city the 


S. Tuttle. Among the other 


General traders 19 ; 





ALABAMA. 
UNION SPRINGS.—J. W. Pruett, general store, has been 


protested, and has given a trust deed to his wife covering every- 
thing. 


ARIZONA 
PINAL.—W. T. Binkley, grocer and provisions, has called a 


meeting of creditors. 


ARKANSAS. 
HELENA.—H. Simon & Co., boots and shoes, have been 


protested for $198. 


CALIFORNIA. 
BENECIA.—C. M., Mellon, fancy goods, has been attached, 


and filed a petition in insolvency. 


BIGGS.—F. Newconce, saloon, has been attached. 
GREENVILLE.—Bransford, McIntyre & Co, general store, 


have been attached. 


LOS ANGELES.—Application has been made by creditors to 
He was unable to 


OAKLAND.-~—J. G. Sample, express, has been attached, 
SACRAMENTO.—Ames, Earle & Co., stoves, have been 


attached by Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, of San Francisco, for 
$5,982, and by the San Francisco Board of Trade for $1,500. 
Assets estimated at $5,000. 


SAN DIEGO.—J. G. McCleary, drugs, has been attached. 
SAN DIEGO.—E, Roller & Co., crockery, are reported to 


have failed. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—C. W. Feldman, saloon, has been 


attached. 


SAN FRANCISCO,—V. Flicich, restaurant, has been at- 


tached. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—E. J. Friedlander has filed a petition in 


insolvency. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Bennett & Frisbie, pianos, have been 


attached by two creditors for $360. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Helmrich & Hansen, produce, bullion 
Emanuel Han- 


He was admitted to bail in $20,000. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Louis C, Helbring, contractor, has 


been attached, 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Kennedy & Nicholas, grocérs, have 


dissolved, anc called a meeting of creditors. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—George T. Knox, notary public, has 


filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $10,585; no assets. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—John F. Knox, wool and commission, 


has filed a petition in insolvency. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Landini & Tochini, fruits, have been 


attached. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—J. McKinley, contractor, has assigned. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—R. S. Reardon, butcher, has been 


attached, and is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The American Electric Light Company 
has been attached. 

SONORA.—A. F. Pickle, saloon, has been attached, 

STOCKTON.—P. G. Gatto and E. A. Roe have each filed a 
petition in insolvency. 

TEMESCAL.—D. G. Preder, restaurant and saloon, has been 
attached. 

WALNUT CREEK.—J. M. Wilton, general store, has ap- 
plied for relief in insolvency, 

WINTERS.—William Elliott, saloon, has been attached for 
$450. 

WOODBRIDGE.-~—J. S. Gerard, varieties, has sold out, and 
been attached through the San Francisco Board of Trade. 


COLORADO. 


BONANZA.—The Bonanza Exchange Bank has suspended, 
crafts having been thrown out both in New York and Denver, 
The business was carried on by A. G. Adams and Mrs A. Dem- 
erett, the latter furnishing the capital. It is said the capital 
was impaired by poor loans, for which they had to take mining 
claims, which were not productive. The liabilities are not large. 

BUENA VISTA.—Thomas Campbell & Co., saloon, have 
been attached and assigned. 

BUENA VISTA.—The liabilities of Thomas Doyle, furniture, 
recently attached, are reported to be $1,800. 

COLORADO SPRINGS.—A, G. Chester, fruits, has been 
attached. Liabilities reported at $1,500. 

DENVER.—The liabilities of W. H. Beebe & Co., baking 
powders, recently attached, are about $5,000 

DENVER.—Charles Deadlow, cigars, has been attached for 
$515. 

DENVER.—Anna A. Dingely, restaurant, who was recently 
sued in attachment for $581, owes about $800. 

DENVER.—The liabilities of John Fitchette, saloon, who 
has been attached, are about $2,300. 

DENVER.—Given & Abbott, contractors, have been attached 
for $850. 

DENVER.—The liabilities of William J. ee) Ss 
tress manufacturer, are reported to be $3,000, 


DENVER.—George W. Robinson, brickmaker, has been at- 
tached for $125. 

GUNNISON.—E. H. Wetherell, grocer, has been attached for 
$316. 

PITKIN.—The liabilities of N. Gishwiller & Co., general 
store, who recently sold out, are about $7,000. They gave a bill 
of sale to a local bank, and outside creditors, it is thought, 
cannot get anything. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH.—S. B. Case, morocco manufacturer, has as- 
signed He has been gradually going behind for several years. 
He is said to have lost heavily by bad debts and the high tariff 
on imported skins, and had to borrow largely. He had consid- 
erable real estate, assessed at $21,000, and mortgaged for $17,000, 
to secure indorsements. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS,—A. T. Hulett, general store, has 


failed. 
ILLINOIS 

BLOOMINGTON.—A claim for $336,477 in favor of Richard- 
son, Boynton & Co., of New York, is in the hands of the sheriff, 
against the interest of Alonzo Follett, inthe firm of Tuttle & 
Follett, nursery. Both parties have assigned in New York city 

BRAIDWOOD.—L. Wolff, clothing, has failed. 

CHICAGO.—Frey & Maag, boots and shoes, have failed. 
Their headquarters were at Indianapolis. 

CHICAGO.—William James, wholesale boots and shoes, has 
been closed by the sheriff. He succeeded the Union Shoe Com- 
pany about a year ago. 

CHICAGO.—H. O. Turner & Co., printers, have assigned to 
De Witt C. Jones. 

GALESBURG.—A. C. Rigg, drugs, is advertned to be sold 
out by the constable. 


INDIANA. 


BLOOMINGTON.—J. H. Ryors & Co., manufacturers of 
spokes, have failed and conveyed most of their atest Lia- 
bilities reported at $25,000. 

CORY DON.—Hisey & ‘Bolt, flour mills, have failed. 

ELKHART.—H. Brown & Co., grocers, have been attached, 
Assets reported to be small. 

ELKHART.—Thomas Oliver, grocer, has assigned. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Joseph Ehrlich, clothing, has sold out to 
Meyer Laner, a preferred creditor, for $8,423. The stock inven- 
toried $12,033 ; unsecured claims $7,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Frey & Maag, boots and shoes, have 
failed, and turned over their stock at Indianapolis and Chicago 
to Charles H. Krippendorf on a bill of sale for $22,000, which 
they claimed to owe him, They also paid their bankers all they 
owed them, and are owing heavily outside, for which it is said 
they have left no assets. The stock invoiced $19,500. They 
opened a branch in Chicago July r. 

SCOTLAND.~—I. J. Manley, hardware and harness, has failed 
and is reported to have gone to Kansas. 


IOWA. 

GRAVITY.—C. M. Failing, publisher, has failed. 

MONTICELLO.—Anton Matthiesen, agricultural 
ments, has assigned. 

SHENANDOAH,—C. S. Burr & Co., elevator, mill, grain, 
etc., have failed, and the property has been taken possession of 
by the First National Bank. They have been in business since 
1876. 


imple- 


KANSAS. 


ATCHISON.—The Western Hardware Company has as- 
signed to W. W. Hetherington. Liabilities reported at $200,000 ; 
assets $60,000. The concern has been hard pressed for some time 
past to meet maturing bills and paper, trade being dull and collec- 
tions poor, and notes frequently went to protest. The company 
succeeded to the business of W. W. Marbourg in the spring of 
1881, he being the owner of most of the stock and its president. 
A paid in capital of $80,000 was claimed. 

PARSONS,—J. Bing, clothing, has failed. 

SCRANTON,.—Robert Lock, restaurant and confectionery, 
has failed. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE.—Samuel Deboe, saloon, has been attached. 

NEW CASTLE.—J. T. Hayden, dry goods, has assigned to 
William Carroll. Liabilities $7,000, principally to his father ; 
assets $3,500. 


LOUISIANA. 


WATERPROOF.—Abram S, Yanner, general store, who 
recently failed, owes about $40,000; nominal assets $25,000 


MAINE. 

EDEN.—A. R. Joy, grocer, has failed and offers 10 cents. 
Liabilities $3,200 ; assets $250. 

OLDTOWN.—J. W. Waldron, dry goods, is reported settling 
privately with his creditors at from 60 to 80 cents, 

PITTSFIELD.—Gideon A. Philbrick, boots and shoes, has 
been attached for $1,000, Liabilities $1,400; nominal assets 
$400. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—Creditors of Peter C. Lynch, saloon, propose 
to give him an extension of three, six, twelve, fifteen and 
eighteen months on liabilities of $3,500. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—Nathan Beck, cigars, has been attached, and the 
keeper is in possession, 

BOSTON.—Benjamin Bradley, wholesale and retail cloaks, 
offers to compromise at 39 cents, which will probably be accepted. 

BOSTON.—Benjamin B. Fuller, cigars, has failed and offers 
25cents. Liabilities $1,200. 

BOSTON.—Andrew P. Newman, real estate and insurance 
broker, has failed and assigned. Liabilities $48,800, of which 
$45,000 is due his father ; no assets. 

BOSTON.—The liabilities of Isaac B. Norris, wheelwright, 
are $1,339 ; no assets. 

BOSTON.—Edwin A. Ormsby, grocer, has failed and gone 
intoinsolvency, Liabilities $1,467; no assets. 

BOSTON.—Everett W. Raddin, cigars, has been attached. 
On the 2sth inst. he gave a chattel mortgage for $2,500. 

BOSTON.—Wellington Brothers & Co., wholesale dry goods, 
assigned on the 26th inst. to David Nevins, Joseph S, Kendall 
and Samuel B. Rindge, without preference. The liabilities are 
estimated at about $700,coo, of which $70,000 is said to be se- 
cured by stock in the Silver Lake Manufacturing Company at 
Newtonville, of which the senior partner was principal manager. 
The nominal assets are reported at about $700,000, of which 
there are notes and accounts $180,000; stock §4¢0,000; cash 
$9,000; the balance is made up of Silver Lake Company stock, 


















































































fixtures, etc, The failure was a great surprise, the firm ha 
heretofore been in high credit and stancing. The house | 
established in 1857 as Wellington, Winter & Gross, and 
present style was adopted in 1864. They did a large busi 
although it is now thought they must have been gradually 
ing out, and unable to keep up with the competition of yo 
firms. At the time of the great fire this house was one 
two in the dry goods jobbing trade which were saved, « 
thought that the firm made a substantial gain from t 
which it obtained then. } 


brook Brothers, of New York, will help him pay pa 
merchandise creditors, but the amount to his friends ib 
carried along. Ke 
FRANKLIN.—Willard A. Miller, market, is 
left town. 7 
HAVERHILL—Joseph Goodrich, Fe shoe manu 
reported failed, with liabilities $10,000 and very light 
HOLYOKE.—S. J. & M. Benoit, grocers, who recent 
offer 20 cents. 5 
HOLYOKE .—J. Lyon, of Lyon Brothers, grocer 
town, and the other brother gave a bill of sale o} 
to secure local creditors. Application has also bee 
relief in insolvency. 
LAWRENCE,—Emma B. Lane, Holly Tree Tan, hasan 
LOWELL,—William F. Pearson, confectioner, has b - 
tached and called a meeting of creditors. Liabilities 
$3,000 key, anit, 
NEW BEDFORD.—George E. Luce, boc and d she 
recently failed, owes $10,656, exclusive of a mo 
which his mother holds on stock, recorded Septe: 
stock is appraised at $4,000 we 
NEWBURYPORT.—N. G. Bassett, ostaedl 
insolvency. Liabilities $8,628, of which $5,800, is. 
realty mortgage; assets nominal. 
TAUNTON.—William Horner, furniture, gies 


offers 20 cents. 
MICHIGAN. 


y ' 
ADRIAN.—B, Einstein, clothing, gave a chattel — 
of $4,030 to C. R. Miller, trustee for Chicago aeeret 
failed. 
GRASS LAKE.—J. M. Sanford, grocer, has ta 
GRASS LAKE.—Smith & Sheeley, general store, hav 
signed to Frank Durelle. ’ ; 
GREENVILLE.—J. G. Robinson, restaurant, has fers [ 
under a chattel mortgage. 
HUDSON.—Thomas C. Sawyer, boots and 
and assigned to Ira Sweeney. 


MINNESOTA. ~ 

ALBERT LEA.—Chauncy Burtch, drugs, a have | 
assigned to George T. Gardner. as. 
GLENCOE.—John N. Albrecht, agricultural iuipleseons ay 
assigned to W. C. Russell. Liabilities $8,794; assets $4, 
SAUK SPRINGS.—James H. Wood, general store, has been 
closed out under execution amounting to $4,450. Liabilities 
about $7,000; assets about the same. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

CANTON.—The Canton Banking and Insurance Comg 
has been protested in St. Louis. An attachment Wavereee 
New York city in favor of the Laclede Bank of St. Lo 
$4,450 for non-payment of a draft. The company was a. 
concern, and not incorporated, L. W. Thompson being 
dent and E. L. Terry secretary. They succeeded Charles H 
in January last. at 


MISSOURI. ry he 
MEXICO.—L. B. Fetler, jeweler, has assigned. He has) 
in business ten years. A Gatien 2 
ROCKPORT.—L. C. Christian, general storeshentaleats 
is said to have turned over stock in payment of some of hi 
creditors. Liabilities about $8,000; assets about 84,000. ~ 
ST. LOUIS.—John H. Dieckmann has been ap 
ceiver of Gernharct & Vornbrock, wholesale cigar m 
turers, on the application of Henry W. Vornbrock, who 
tioned for a dissolution of the firm. He estimates the prop 
at $12,000, and claims the assets and liabilities are about equal, 
The crisis was brought about by a recent loss of $5,000. 
ST. LOUIS.—John A. Peck, president of The St.Louis Soap 
Manufacturing Company, positively denies the report ee th 
company suspended, and claims it has ample capitals 
successful conduct of the business, 
ST. LOUIS.—At a meeting of the creditors "of The 
Falter Manufacturing Company, sash, doors, etc., the st: 
showed liabilities $72,000; nominal assets $99,000. The c 
mittee of creditors submitted a proposition that the comy 
given six months to condense the business and get affa 
shape, after which it is to pay 2! per cent. of the ind 
per month, 
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or : 


MONTANA. 
BUTTE CITY.—O. Weil & Coburn, fruits and c 
reported to have left town, leaving debts unpaid. 


NEBRASKA. 

NORFOLK.—J. F. Matthews, baker, has failed, al : 
ported to have left town. en: 

PAWNEE CITY.—L. B. Whorton, grocer, has failed. 

SALTILLO,—A, Spann, blacksmith, has failed. 

SHELBY.—B. De Witt, grocer, has been closed up. 1 

ities $800 ; assets $300. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. ~- 
CLAREMONT.—H. M. Jewett, grocer, who recently fz 
has been closed up by his father, who took the stock for a 
of $1,500; other creditors will, it is said, get nothing, 
PEMBROKE,.—Miller, Johnson & Cyr, grocers, have 
solved, and are reported offering to compromise at 75 cen' 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK.—John F. T. Littell, grocer, assigned on the 2 
to H. A. Bambridge. ’ 
TRENTON.—Thomas G. Edge, china decorator, who rece! 
failed, on the 16th inst. confessed judgments—to HenryT, | A 
$1,300, William S. Yard $950, John B. Candy $1,500, all for 
dorsements. His stock was covered by chattel mort, 3, ar 
it is thought there will be very little for the general creditors, | 
TRENTON.—Henry S. Swing, grocer, has assigned... He 
gave a chattel mortgage for $282 on the 12th i inst. L 
TRENTON.—Mrs. Mary J. Temple, boots ‘and hin oi 
assigned to G, N. Macpherson. , 


NEW MEXICO. “ aut Ry 
SOCORRO,—M, Juda, general st ore, has been 
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NEW YORK. ~ 


EGANY.—Jacob Wind, hotel, has been closed by the 
s He started July 1, 1882. 

‘GOUVERNEUR. —G, V. R. McVeigh, general store, has 
¢ ssigned. 

HUNTINGTON. —William B. Eaton, grocer, boots and shoes, 
ha as assigned to Joseph Irwin, 
KPORT.—N. W. Phelps, grocer, has assigned He has 
en in business over twenty years. 
: NEW YORK CITY.—At a meeting ofthe creditors of R. & 
Adams, silk ribbon and netting manufacturers, held on the 
h inst., an offer of so cents, extending over a period of five 
years, was rejected, and a committee appointed to investigate 

airs. 

W YORK CITY.—Charles A. Childs, Richard Powell, 
Sammi e Miner, Aspinwall Fuller, William Fuller, George A. 
, and Albert L. Chamberlin, doing business under the 
the American Union Express Company, assigned on the 
to Christian D. W. Lilliendahl, without preference. 
‘ganized about two years ago with $3,000 capital. There 
attel mortgage on the horses for $1,400, 

W YORK CITY.—William T. Cotter, carpenter, assigned 
the 2gth inst. to Edward M. Blivens, giving a preference for 


YORK CITY.—Wilmot G. Crossman, coal, has sold 
, and compromised liabilities of $7,000 at 55 cents. 

‘Ni W YORK CITY.—The embarrassment of Alonzo Follett, 
note broker, culminated in his assignment, on the 23¢ inst., 
mon Hanford, a lawyer, without preference. His failure 
caused the suspension of Richardson, Boynton & Co., 
‘The Rubber Comb & Jewelry Company, and Jacob S. 
. Although a week has elapsed since his suspension, no 
efinite knowledge of the condition of his affairs has yet been 
le public. His shortage is supposed to exceed $1,000,0c0. 
he did a very large business, it will require considerable time 
and be difficult to prepare a statement of his affairs. His failure 
revealed methods of doing business which are severely criti- 
It is claimed that he used customers’ paper, placed in 
ds to be sold, and has failed to account for the proceeds. 
instance mentioned is that of The Rubber Comb & Jewelry 
ompany, who are sufferers to the extent of about $130,000. 
yme of the notes thus sold, and which the makers received no 
lue for, have already gone to protest, the makers defaulting 

m. Itis also charged that he has used paper of his cus- 
as collateral security for call loans, which he could not 
when called upon by the banks, who either were forced to 
il it in the market or else hold it. In many instances it is said 
t he purchased paper which he resold at a loss to himself, in 
to obtain some very good names. As to his assets, the 
itors are all in the dark, and it is generally feared that they 
will be comparatively small in proportion to his large liabilities. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Abraham Goldstein, 
manufacturer of clothing, show liabilities $4,695 ; nominal assets 
$1,425; ; actual assets $762. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Gorton, Chapman & Co.,, wholesale 
nery, assigned on the 2gth inst, to Edwin P. Bassett, giving 
erences for $39,009. The liabilities are reported to be about 
5,000, and it is thought the assets will more than pay the 
eferences. The firm have been struggling for some time past, 
were assisted largely by friends. Dull trade and deprecia- 
mn are among the causes ascribed. 

_ NEW YORK CITY.—Duncan A. Grant, laces, etc., assigned 
the 27th inst. to John Gibb, giving preferences for $27,cco— 
“to Mills & Gibb $5,000; E. S. Jaffray & Co. 2,500; J, O. Woods 
ooo; Charles G. Dobbs $1,000; Francis W. Haines $5,000; 
mas W, Hayes $2,500; Bank of the Metropolis $5.000. 
bilities about $125,000; nominal assets about $150,000. The 
failure is attributed to heavy expenses, dull trade during the 
summer months, and depreciation on stock. The assignee 
expects the assets will realize a good dividend. Mr, Grant has 
been in business thirty years, succeeding Miller & Grant in 
‘March, 1879. He also had a branch at St, Louis, which was 
ed twenty years ago, and known under the style of Grant, 
Cunningham &Co. He retired from that firm on the rith inst., 
ming the liabilities, and Cunningham & Schmitt succeeded. 
Grant was formerly located at No. 879 Broadway, and 
ed to No. 28 West 23d street in March, the rental being 
$10,000 a year. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Max K. Kahn, furnishing goods, 
assigned on the 2gth inst. to Adolph Kahn, giving preferences 
“for 81,52 525. 

NEW YORK CITY.—S, Kasprowicz & Co., cigar manu- 
facturers, assigned on the 28th inst. to Gottlieb Mueller, giving 
a preference for $119. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Leopold Klein, manufacturer of boys’ 
pants, assigned on the 26th inst. to Adolph Neuborn, giving 
_ preferences for $905. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Julius Levy, dry 
ods, show liabilities $6,437; nominal assets $7,335; actual 
ts $5,644. 

EW YORK CITY.—Frederick Lewis has been substituted 
ee of Pachner & Adams, hats anc caps, in place of Nathan 





‘NEW YORK cITY. —George W. Lewis has been appointed 
‘receiver for Isidor Marks, manufacturer of pants, on old judg- 
_ ments. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Richardson, Boynton & Co., stoves, 
have temporarily suspended payment, on account of their re- 
lations with Alonzo Follett, the note broker. It is currently 
_ reported that the firm has about $400,000 of notes outstanding, 
of which it is estimated that $100,000 was for the !egitimate 
uses of the business, as this is the time for piling up stock, on 
which they do not get returns until late in the-season, and 
000 to cover losses in the August wheat deal, said to have 
made by Henry A. Richardson, the senior partner. In 
ion to the reeently made paper there are said to be notes 
ven to Mr. Boynton when his interest was purchased last 
February. The merchandise cebts are reported small, as the 
firm generally bought for cash, The business was regarded as 
table, netting upward of $100,009 a year over and above 
on capital invested. It was established about thirty- 
e years ago. The senior partner, it is said, was a large 
uli in grain, and was also a director in seyeral mining 
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proceeds. The company expected to receive this money for the 
regular business wants, and the failure to get it caused much 
embarrassment. Some of the company’s notes disposed of by 
Mr. Follett have already gone to protest, and no payments will 
be made on the paper until the exact condition of Mr. Follett’s 
affairs is known. Business is, however, kept running without 
interruption both at the store and factory, through an under- 
standing with the creditors, purchases at present being made 
for cash. The company is virtually owned by Richard Butler, 
the president, who owns most of the stock, It was organized 
under the laws of this state in January, 1877, with an authorized 
capital of $200,000, Mr. Butler became president in 1879, and 
Solomon S. Sonneborne, formerly the treasurer, retired June 27, 
1882. About a month ago the company mace a statement show- 
ing liabilities $325,504 ; assets $509,454 ; surplus $183,950. About 
half of the assets consisted of machinery and the factory at 
Bloomingdale, N. J., and the showing was not regarded as a 
satisfactory one. The liabilities are now reported at over 
$400,000, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Charles F. True, 
Builder, show liabilities $53,525 ; nominal assets $33,313 ; actual 
assets $5,792- 

NEW YORK CITY.—John S. Tuttle, who was interested 
with Alonzo Follett, the note broker, assigned on the 26th inst. 
to Samuel W. Jackson, a lawyer of Schenectady, without pref- 
erence, He occasionally bought commercial paper to sell again, 
indorsed for Mr. Follett, also for some of the latter’s customers 
and for his former business partner, Jacob Van Wagenen. Heis 
reported to be on Mr. Follett’s paper for nearly $1,000,000, and 
is said to have no other liabilities other than as indorser, Very 
recently he claimed to be worth $350,c00. How much of the 
paper he will have to pay will mainly depend on the realizations 
out of Mr. Follett’s assets. Mr. Tuttle’s attorney says the 
assignment covers all his property, both in this city and else- 
where, and was made to protect all creditors alike, as he found 
he was unable to meet the maturing paper he had indorsed. 
Mr. Tuttle was jointly interested with Mr. Follett in an ex- 
tensive nursery at Bloomington, IIl., under the style of Tuttle & 
Follett. It comprises 600 acres of land, assessed for $28,000, 
and valued at $60,000. The interest of Mr. Follett is in the 
hands of the sheriff on a claim of $336,477, in favor of Richard- 
son, Boynton & Co., of New York. Mr. Tuttle was formerly in 
the leather business as Van Wagenen & Tuttle, which was very 
successful, 

OGDENSBURG.—John Brown, liquors, has assigned to 
Dennis Lynch. Liabilities $2,700; assets—stock, $400 ; accounts 
$6,000. Home creditors are preferred, but it is thought the 
assets will not realize enough to pay them in full. 

TRENTON.—Henry Williams, livery, has assigned, 

TROY.—At a meeting of the creditors of Potter & Co., stoves, 
it was unanimously agreed to grant the firm an extension of 
three years, Io per cent. of maturing paper to be paid every 
three months. They claim assets about $216,000, exclusive of 
patterns ; liabilities about $169,000. 

UTICA,.—Ferdinand Heinrich, furniture, has assigned to 
Albert Heinrich, giving preferences for $6,720. He previously 
conveyed real estate to his wife for $500, and gave two mort- 
gages on other real estate—to Jennie M. Jones $1,500, and Frank 
Heinrich $1,000. Judgments were also entered against him for 
$1,964 in favor of G, Heinrich and $2,270 to Annie Heinrich, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


CRANBERRY FORGE.—Peter Hardin, general store, re 
cently reported in the hands of the sheriff, has settled the 
claim and continues in business, 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI,—P. O'Connell, iron, has assigned. 

CLEVELAND.—Mabley & Son, clothing, have assigned to 
Seligman Schloss. 

CLEVELAND.—August Raber, manufacturer of furniture, 
has assigned to Felix Nicola. He succeeded Raber, Willard & 
Co. last month, the capital of the firm having become ex- 
hausted. 

DAYTON.—B. F. Landis & Brother, mineral water, have 
assigned to John G. Gazel. They gave a chattel mortgage for 
$650. 

GREENVILLE.—H. & BH. N. Arnold, dry goods, have 
assigned. Liabilities reported at $23,000; assets $8,000. 

NORWALK.—A. R. Sexon, saloon, has been attached. 

WILLSHIRE.—P. T. Cully, hardware, has assigned to 
Arthur Cully, Liabilities $3,000 ; assets $800. 


OREGON, 


PENDLETON.—F. M. Day, jewelry, has been attached, and 
called a meeting of creditors. 

PORTLAND.—A. Burchard, furniture, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. He was recently sued for $770. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY CITY.—The liabilities of W. A. Highberger, 
notions, etc., are about $15,000, of which $5,000 is to his father ; 
nominal assets $5,coo; actual assets $3,coo. 

CENTRE HILL.—Henry Straub, general store, has been 
sold out by the sheriff. 

CHEST SPRINGS.—H. J. Hads, general store and lumber, 
who recently assigned to A. V. Baker, owes about $4,500 ; pre 
ferred claims $500; nominal assets $8,000; actual assets $5,100. 
He has gone out of business, Previous to assigning he sold out 
everything. 

EASTON.—Execution for $5,750 has been issued against 
Hagenbach Brothers, clothing. They confessed judgment for 
$1,750 to Blumenthal Brothers, 

FARNSWORTH.—H. C. Mallory, furniture, has assigned. 
He also has a store at Duke Center. 

GENEVA.—Albert F. See, hardware, is reported to have 
failed and been sold out by the sheriff. 

HARRISBURG.—William B. Metzger, boots and shoes, has 
been sold out by the sheriff, 

HELLERTOWN.—Henry Reichard, hardware, has been 
sold out by the sheriff. 

LOCK HAVEN.—Brown & Bell, grocers, have assigned. 
‘They were recently burnt out, suffering a loss of about $2,000, 

MILTON.—W. H. Rearick, general store, is reported in the 
hands of the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—John W. Cook, cigars, has been sold 
out by the constable, realizing only $go. 

PHILADELPHIA.- Judgment for $6,513 has been entered 
against Frank S. Johnston, furniture, 

PHILADELPHIA. — Execution has been issued against 
Adolph H. Lauer, tobacco and cigars, ona judgment for $1,523. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgment for $11,820 has been entered 
against W. H. Loyd & Co., bankers, on which execution was 
issued. 

PHILADELPHIA, George Milliken & Sons, importers and 
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retail linens, have become financially embarrassed, and judgment 
for $7,450 has been entered against the firm in favor of Isabella 
Moore. The firm failed in June, 1876, with liabilities of $85,000, 
which were compromised at 50 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA,—John Patterson, hosiery manufacturer, 
has been sold out by the sheriff. The sale realized about $1,400, 
most of the effects being bought in by judgment creditor. The 
proceeds have been attached by other creditors, who claim that 
Patterson did not owe the judgment creditor the amount claimed, 
It is probable that the purchaser will not pay for his purchase, 
but allow another sale to take place, and permit the assets to 9 
for what they will bring. Patterson is out of business. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Henry C. Rushton, cooperage, 
assigned to D. R. Paterson, and given up business. He was 
unable to effect a compromise at 4o cents. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Execution has been issued for $1,091 
against T. W. Smaltz, lumber. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Economic Electric Company has 
been sold out by the constable, realizing $656, about the amount 
due for rent. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Hayward Printing House (Matlock 
& Harvey) is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 3d 
proximo. A judgment for $10,000 was entered against the con- 
cern in April in favor of J. L. Harvey, to secure the payment of 
$5,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James S. Woodward's Sons, commission 
cotton yarns, who failed on the 16th ult., are now offering to 
compromise at 35 per cent.—20 per cent. cash, and 7% in three 
months and 7% in six months’ paper. Their mill property, at 
Groverville, Mercer county, N. J., has been sold to Mr, Morris, 
from Chester, Pa. The price paid is said to have been $45,000. 

PITTSBURGH,.—C. Williams, saloon, has been closed out 
on lanclord’s warrant. 

WESTCHESTER.—Execution has been issued against Solo- 
mon C, Coggin, coal, for $275. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET.—John B. Foley & Co., liquors, have been 
attached for $2,000 and assigned to T. C. Chalk. 

PAWTUCKET.—Samuel Hedley, real estate agent, 
assigned. 

PROVIDENCE.—George S. Davenport, plumber, has as- 
signed to B. B. Hammond. He was attached for $1,200, 

PROVIDENCE.—Jcin K, Harris, carpenter, has been at- 
tached for $300. 

PROVIDENCE.—Bernard McCulla, liquors and groceries, 
has been attached for $500 by T. J. Arnold. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
KINGSTON,.—Louis Jacobs, general store, has assigned. 
TENNESSEE. 

BUTLER.—T. C, White & Co., general store, are reported to 
have failed and gone out of business. 

MEMHPIS.—W, W. Currie, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
been sold out by the sheriff. Liabilities $900; assets $5co. 

TAZEWELL.—Rogers & Ellis, general store, have been 
attached. They are said to have speculated largely in dried 
fruit, wheat and bacon, and to have lost heavily. 

TRENTON,—T. H, Conway, furniture and undertaker, has 


assigned. 
TEXAS. 
BRENHAM,—O. B. Potter, livery, has been attached. 
CLEBOURNE,—William Price, grocer and restaurant, has 
been attached by a Dallas house. 
FULTON.—Henry Halburn, general store, has been sold out 
by the sheriff, 


has 


has 


VERMONT. 
EAST BARNET.—The affairs of R. B. Gammell, general 
store, who recently left town, are being settled by his father, and 
it is said there is enough to pay in full. 


VIRGINIA. 
CLOVER.—E, W. Owen, general store, has assigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WHEELING.—The Sunday Leader Company has assigned 
to John S, Robinson, 
WISCONSIN. 
GREEN BAY,—Hugo Werthman, furs, has been attached, 
and it is thought the execution will cover all above exemptions. 


MANITOBA. 

RAT PORTAGE.—James Weidman, publisher, is reported 
to have left town, and his stock has been seized. 

WINNIPEG.—James Bourget was in the hands of the baliff 
at the instance of the landlord. 

WINNIPEG.—W. H. Smith, general store, has failed. 

TURTLE MOUNTAIN CITY.—Tregent Brothers, general 
store, have assigned, 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

ST. JOHN.—The liabilities of Logan, Lindsay & Co., grocers. 
are reported to be about $60,000, of which $30,090 is preferred, 
A week before the failure it is said they transferred property 
valued at $40,00c to secure friends for indorsing anc loans. 

ST. JOHN.—Maurdock & Co., books, are reported to have 
assigned. Liabilities small. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


CHATHAM,—Isaac Smith, merchant tailor, is asking an ex- 
tension. 

LON DON.—George Bawden & Co., furniture, are reported to 
have assigned, 

PORT HOPE.—T. E. Shipley, clothing, has assigned. 

PORT PERRY.—J. E. Thompson, books and stationery, is 
reported to have assigned. 

SCOTLAND.—J. K. MacFarlane, wagon maker, is reported 
to have left town, and property seized by creditors. 

SEAFORTH.—Killoran & Ryan, groceries and liquors, have 
assigned. 

VIENNA.—Charles Draeseke, general store, is in the hands 
of the sheriff, and is endeavoring to effect a settlement with his 
crecitors, 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

COATICOOKE,—Narcisse Hudon, general store, has as- 
signed, 

ST. HYACINTHE.—L, V., Sicotte, dry goods, has compro- 
mised at 60 cents, 

MONTREAL.—M. Lesser & Co., cigar manufacturers, have 
assigned to S. David. 

QUEBEC.—V. Belanger & Co., hardware, are reported to be 
financially embarrassed. 

QUEBEC,—Gingras & Langlois, grocers, are reported finan- 
cially embarrassed. Liabilities about $29,000 ; assets $13,000, 


a 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLpErs, $6,459, 478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - = 3,000,000.00 


Net Surplus, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
cO.; ;.in Paris, with "DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at chee 
Continental seaports ; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres, Secretary. 





YDELITY anv CASUALTY CO. 


179 BRoaDWay, NEW York. 


CASH CAPETA Larerel de erm Ras Paka Gece eR aewlenie $250,000,.co 
WASSER. aie clave asda dis chen teeta cial play agai a cintohcs od ree 375,000.00 
Deposit wITH New YorK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS...........0eceeeeeeeee 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
peipes of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings, 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wm. M. RicHarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


NDON 
JOURNAL. 


WOOL, 


A LO 
WEEKLY 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE, FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
gia aan yearly, £1 tos. 6d; 
alf-yearly 15s, 6d, 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 


WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Cmnads and United States. Apply direct 
80 STRAND, LONDON, 


WOOL, 





IPE BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 


8 CENTS, 
S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 


RADSTRGEL ERE SS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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RICE COMMISSION. 


SHAFTING. 





JOBS TALMAGE’S 
SOMS & COZ 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RalGske 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
1o8 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, 
41 & 43 NortH PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








WORSTED YARNS. 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 


Ay fae VINO Sa ee 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
ne ie Wal Eb 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 





Y badging + TO EVERY FAMILY, 


MORE ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO ARE FOND OF A 
VERY FINE TEA. 

MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, Importers of STRICTLY 
FINE FORMOSA OOLONG TEA (for consumers only), will 
send by mail, for $1.00, a one pound package in order to intro- 
duce it among consumers who wish the best and most healthy 
tea to be obtained. Address 


MASSONNEAU BROTHERS, 
Rep Hook, DutcHEss County, N, Y, 





EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2281 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators. Brewers’ work, Millwrighting and 
all kinds of heavy work a specialty. Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired. 








PROFESSIONAL. 
Established 


R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attormey for 





1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


1o5 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


16 Shoe and Leather } 
Exchange Bld’g. 





T. R. BORLAND, D. TUCKER BROOKE, 


Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


Py tae: & BROOKE, 
Attorneys at Law, 
NORFOLK, Va. 





“fe YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 


NATX, NOBLE & WHITE, 
M 


Solicitors, 
1s0 SUPERIOR STREET, 


/ 7] W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


We RP 





& ALLEMAN, 

Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OS Gale RD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 





ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





509 OLIVE STREET, 
] JENRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 


Room 7, DRUMMOND Bock, TOLEDO, Onto. 


ARSCALLEN & CAHILL, 
Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa. 
M ULOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 

Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, ee 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STS., TORONTO, ONT. 

W. MULOCK, J. TILT, W,H. MILLER. J. CROWTHER, JR, 


























Zf Eee IRON COMPANY, 
sh AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Hot PoLisHED SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. Is round, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No, 5. 











BELTING AND PACKING. 
YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


a JEW 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 ParK Row, NEW YorRK. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 


Be DLR AR ORT LM a CO 


25 PEARL ST., NEw YorK. 
80 So, PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Srt., CuIcaco, 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
ool, plain or printed to order, 








MINERAL WOOL. 





U/ S. MINERAL CO., 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 








We a cin LB gh 4 189 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEED WF ENS: 


Soldby all Dealersthroughoutthe World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 





PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 





MANUFACTURERS. 
BLANK BOOKS, 
With: ee BONO EEEs in nisinal violist emisle Sie wins eres oe 94 Fifth avenue. 
DISTILLERS. 
Joss Si Pinch & Oo ccoeie2 ae (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Bnck Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 
FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Witherow & Gordon.............+ Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS. 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co......00..00s bigwigs Lead Glass Chimneys, 
IRON 


Win. (Clarks& Col... coancs .-Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 

Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ......... . Railway Supplies. 

Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Llron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 

Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........+0eeseeeeees P. O. Box 309. 








THE CELEBRATED 
OODLAND FIRE BRICK, 
For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is jrequired. 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., Pa. 
AND 89 Woop St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 





DISTILLERS. 


Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Picea 


ENGRAVING, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co...., Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 


PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 


(s RANE BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 


STEAM AND GaAs Firtincs, &c 





STEAM Pumps, &c, 








Y fame ~rohey MASTERS <GACGy, 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 


DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 


LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 
Steamers leave RICHMOND, Lt Tuesday and ae 
as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUTH, 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M, 
Through connections to all points. 





Tickets at all principal hotels and offices, 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 








FERTILIZERS: . 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. - 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers, 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 
AcID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS, 
WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














ALLON,..W fie Nive GF ckaltes 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck, 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
Av SPECIALTY. 





CANADA, 
MONDREA I aaiwiss-«cisiticlasis os Exchange Bank of Canada. 


COLORADO. 
Fremont County Bank, 





DENVER Colorado National Bank, 
LEADVILLEGsesssnies-p aces First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
CART OR De aastslas sive seite American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MACON sinion se eeinsctelseienreitare R, F,. Lawton 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. lenutseires «alana Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE..........-« Central Illinois Banking and Sav- 


ings Association, 


LOWA., 


Merchants National Bank, 
Buena Vista County Bank, 


BURLINGTON ... 
STORM LAKE... 










LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS............ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON oaistceom sion sete tenis Mavenck National Bank, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MIC IOTATUAGN vedanta soeas se Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI, 
KANSASICI UNia ce ctseenane Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK. 
ADDISON ccasc<nchtaeenaore James Baldwin & Co, 
AUBURN....... Watson & Neyhart. 
BUFFALO........ Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILL The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER... City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE...... .Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
INC WARK occas cones pesarsnen The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark, 
OHIO. 
CANTON ..G, D, Harter & Bro. 











CLEVELAND... Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 

CLEVELAND...... ..Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADFORD neencersciienvss W. F. Correy. 

PHILADELPHIA «25 cncecr sys Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 

street. 

PITTSBURGH fins ssucceo> oc Fifth National Bank, 

PITTSBURGH... Iron City National Bank, 

PITTSSURGH, . 207.5% .Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Si ).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 





GEORGETOWN ............ R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 
NASHVILLE - Third National Bank. 






MEMPHIS.. 


. First National Bank. 


TEXAS, 


FORT WORTH ... 5.2.5 ..City National Bank 













TEXARKANA.. Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 

pa Bo Bonner & Bonner. ned 

ED Fie coca cele’ cii.stne ..Waco National Bank, 
UTAH, 7 


SALT LAKE CITY.........Deseret National Bank, 


PETROLEUM. 


D. LUPHER, , 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. Nicos & Co., 

N. E. corNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 
le 


CHICAGO, ILL. h 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi 
cates on margins, Bane able to control large amounts of capital — 
at low rate of interest. in 


IC. MEHLEN, 


BROKER AND DEALER IN 


: ; d 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold pre ‘ 
a specialty. 

























~~ 
Henry M. Curt s. Wm. H. Coon, 


ENRY M. CURTIS & CO, oy aa 
. BROKERS IN ; : 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, — 
26 Beaver Street, New York. et 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 4 


LVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export  — 
and Pipe Line Certificates, eT 
52 Broap St., New York, AND OIL Ciry, PA. — 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 


N, F. HILtTon, 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, La? sm 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST — 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Jas. A. Wavcn. 


TH0s. 4. McLAUGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





BO: Ps HH OKLEE, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, | 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. ; 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 


EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ~ 


OrFIcE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, O1L City, PA. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





( reitalipsi HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, at 
OIL CITY, PA. 





OS. B. SIMPSON, si 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, prin 
OrFIcE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
H. DUFUR, aoe 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL Crry, by permi: 


V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OL, Criyeeras ‘ 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS, 


OBERT J. MOORHEAD, iets 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
3 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. ix 





G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, © 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. 


ed 
a 
PA 
7 £ 


So 


LUMBER. . 
DWARD J. HAMMOND & CL 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in __ 

WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER,» a 


' 

No. 55 Kirtsy Street, Boston, Mass. — 
TERMS CASH, less 5 t. 75 y 

- HH, less por coe TE bee con eee 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


J. O. BLoss. 


C2 Boy & BLOSS; 





A. B, GWATHMEY, 


Commission Merchants, 


Mow tas PBARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., LEHMAN, DurR & Co, 
New Orleans, La. Montgomery, Ala. 


(Eee AA BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs, 
B. NewGass & Co, and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 








; mak Y LENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


Gro, H, Krause. WILLIAM G, MarsH. 


‘ZO. H. KRAUSE w& CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW York. 
_ Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


A KENT & CO., 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
(Members N, Y, Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E, A. KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILL. St. Louts, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and _ Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


Poet MOORE &. CO,, 











Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 





Gustavus C, Hopkins. 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. 


Amos T, Dwicut, Special. 


ee VS, DW LG HHT & CO, 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 
6 nical TANNAHILL & CoO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Henry H, Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 
"ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 

No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








Louis Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 


PE Ee IM ILO se Sihe ay OP Oia 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 


J. L. Macautay. 
ACAULAY & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention aes to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


A, J. MACAULAY. 





Sasees, a Velen er O.., 


Cotton Merchants, 


No. 84 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 





WARREN EWEN, Jr. 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BroaD STREET, NEW YorK. 


Joun M, Ewen 





Henry Tuos. Coates. Prerson €, Royce. 


DeeCOATES & CO., 


S _COTTON, 
No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
, future contracts. 





" WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 

1 17 WILLIAM Srreet, NEw York. 

SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO, 
_-RIVERPOOL, BNG, NBW ORLEANS, BA, 


OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEW YorK. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Te EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special correspondence erg the markets freely furnished 
upon request, Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


VEL LINDLEY & »CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpwarD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL, Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special, 
go La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





South Gay Street, 


a Street, 
J YOCrYY: ALTIMORE, Mp. 








Wo. Monr. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
New YorK. NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
vs & A. MEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 


(24> ONCORN- G& CO:; 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


Ri PRESTON GP COs, 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Particular attention es to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 




















BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


EO. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LiBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


Hf OES LINDBLOM & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 





Special attention to speculative orders. 


New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 


CR (oo WEOX. 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





Wo. G, CONKLING, CHESTER O, ANDREWS, 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CO., 
; COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 





‘DWARD A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B, F. Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 


Epwarp A, DRIVER. 





‘7lt, €. DUELL &' CO., 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 

Rooms 4 10 5, CHICAGO, ILL, 


OSS, STRONG & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 





Ss. D, Foss. E. B. STRONG, <Go>REYNOLDS. 
OTN MGR Gi LiOW  O CO., 


Successors to Low BroTuers & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


VY hae WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 


153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 





No. ILL. 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 
yee W. RUMSEY 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 


bs pe Sic MOR LR CO. 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES : 
Union NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAt’L BANK, 


3 
(Ons 


CO.,; 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce, 
G. McLAURY & CoO., 


COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO, [LL 





Room a, 





W. E. McHEnry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO. INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & CO., 


General Commission Merchants, 
~ GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H, S. Younc, 
ae UNG BROTHERS, 


F. I. Youns. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 Propuce EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





R. HOWARD, 
. FORMERLY OF N. M. Howarp & Co.,, 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


TEXAS COMMISSION. 





‘GAzomow & SIMMONS, 
COTTON BUYERS, 
FORT WORTH, Texas. 








Wm. M. Prict, - - -  -_ late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 
S.'G. Prick, - <= = : late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 

Beats Ass formerly Sec’y & Treas. St. 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - - - Louis Cotton Comp. Co 


PRESS E, MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL Srt., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


h Me As 


COTO NB ULE; 





BLA Coke 


No. 24 SourTH MAIN STREET, St. Louts, Mo. 





APU REE FLEMING & CO., 
Pe - 
Cotton Buyers, 
No. 


SouTH MAIN STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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\JORVELL, CAMFIELD & CO., 
Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





N. CORONNA. B. N,. CORONNA, 


CORONNA & SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 


St. Louts, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, Miss. 
Orders solicited. 

Refer by permission to the FoURTH NAT'L BANK OF ST, Louis. 
WITHERSPOON, 


inal OF 
i CODMTEON, BUYER, 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to St. Louis NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis; CHARLES D, 
Dickey and Brown Bros, & Co., of New York, 








EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT ST. (Room 10), St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer by permission: St. Louis NATIONAL BANK, 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E, GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT, 


SEIN Y «62 FLOLEL TL, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents + 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





S. SMITH & BRO., 


COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York, Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpoo 








BRADSTREET S; 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Liconomy. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YorK, 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practical service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THR 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREBT'’S UP TO THR HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
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FINANCIAL. FINANCIAL. 





ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 


REP VEe, PEABODY & CO, 


1 NassAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. £ ly 
NEW YORK. 
Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
‘ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
‘ ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 


Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world 








Wm. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A. H. DayTon. THE 


Gyakeee NATIONAL BANK, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O, BILLINGS, PREsIDENT. C. H. COLE, CASHIER 





KR OUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in al] parts of the world, Make telegraphic transfers, 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 








P. K. Dickinson. JULES E, BRuGIERE. H. C. DICKINSON, 


ICKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 New STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK, 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU. 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, , D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


EJOWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 





[MITCHELL BROUWER & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 





No. Wao RK 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Srock EXCHANGE, 


R, J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY, F, E, BALLARD, 


ke H. PARKS CO., 


Successors to H, E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


5 WALL STREET, NEW 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 





Gero. H, BROUWER, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Etrxu C, MITCHELL, 
Geo. W. McGown, 





Tuos. A, VYSE. Tuos. A, VYSE, Jr. C, C, BRouN. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 


VS £., “SiOWViS a SeasuO CAV s 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 83 Wall Street, New York, 
Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Consuls 


& 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R, H. Parks. M.S. NICHOLS, Chicago. 
C. G, WHITE. 





Wee TAYLOR & CO, 
' Bankers and Brokers, 


H, E, DILLINGHAM, 





Ei LARK & BACON, No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Bankers and Brokers, Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK 


s HacKLey B. BAcon. 
Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


LATHROP R. Bacon. 





ee me McGOWAN & CO., No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


MILis BLp’c, BRoapD St., NEw YorK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 





PES MERC DNB We AA EXO Die 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares, Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





US et NY Sage ONT Sp AEE Boy 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 3 EXCHANGE CourT, NEW YorK. 


Lewis C, NELSON. Henry M, NOEL 


Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. ‘ TELSON & NOEL, 
R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H, CURTIS, BANKERS 
Member New York Stock Exchange. ? 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds, Safe 
Investment of Trust Funcs a specialty 


f BE ES St BALLIN ES CO, 
Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS. 


FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (guitsinc), NEW YORK. 





THE 
(aaa. Ee, COW PANY, 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonps OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
PosITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
uncer an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President, 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 





G. STEBBINS SON, 
° Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc, H. STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 
'ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


<. 
& 








‘T7ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEw STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YorRK, 







RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


_OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


(CONCENTRA TED FOOD 


New special edition just ublished exclusively tor the undes- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


FORTS LOC Re 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 







SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





PEARL Mitts, Boston, MASS. 


i 


SHAW & BROTHERS, ; 
» 


* THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 
SOLES 7p Teas 
In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P, Q, 








CONCENTRATED FOOD CO., 


Wholesale Agents, Vor. 





BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW, 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW, 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JouN CASSILS, 





BOSTON, MA 





R. LEESON Serreviee 
“LINEN THREAD ~ 
IMPORTERS aan 


; ar 

Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 

FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co,, Johnstone Scotland; and THE 
Fax MILLS, Grafton, Mass. ; an 

298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. — 
The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 

Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at pcan 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 

Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881 etc., ete, Adopt 

machine on_ exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the qu: 

work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, 

delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 2 + 


[VONOTUCK SILK CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF a 


Nonotuck Machine Twist, 
Corticelli Spool Silk, ; 
Corticelli Button-hole Twist 
Corticelli Embroidery Silk 
Florence Knitting Silk, _ 
Florence Etching Silk, 
Florence Filling 





UCIOS BEEB Ex SUM; 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep. Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 














And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 


69 71" Highs Sirect, 
BOSTON. 









UY eee BROWN & Co, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 











Silk, 


Silk Hosiery, etc. 


NONOTUCK SILK MILLS, 


At Florence, Mass., and Leeds, Mass. — 








No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 





; 


BOSTON, MASS. 








SALESROOMS: 


J 

wih 

88 West Third Street, 
CINCINNATI, Onto. 


Fifth A © 
x CHICAGO, ILL. 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. ¥. ; 








Established 1859. 19 Mercer Street, 
¥ : NEW YORK CITY. 
18 Summer Street 
BOSTON, Mass. 
417 & 419 N. Fourth St., 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





THE 


J Pee & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






A ONE-DIP DYBT 


i TD 
‘ANADA EXTRACT oll 
ann DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF : 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. = 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and ne 
Goods, /T HAS NO_EQUAL Rie. a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE D , and giving the 
fibre a wie So ee by cpr dates ; own 
material. ese goods are in liquid form, weighing bs. to 
the gallon, and are pur up in casks of about 500 ibe, a2 bet 
Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at 
price. Manufactured only by ' 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OrFice, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 











BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Ete. 













13 FEDERAL ST., BosToN. 
Warehouses : 3 Murray StT., NEw York, 
115 LAKE ST., Cuicaco, ILL, 





Factories: 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN 


THOMASTON, CONN, 











To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXNCURSTONVEAR. CU. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


. JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MaAss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


cy ee 

Tf VES & POPPELE, 
Importers and )..:siaalee 

General Commission Merchants, 
WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, _ 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, om 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Agents for THe NEWCoMB-BUCHANAN Co., tadlertie Ky. 


‘ 











Correspondence solicited. 





WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. 


HN. P.. SOUL RE aes O 
ALL & CO}, YWIELENS & CO. FF Q SI i 
5 CHauncy ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., Packers of oe 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 













PORK, LARD, HAMS, _ 


Yarn Commission Merchants AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LaRD OIL, 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lynes, 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, ise Madeley Mills, 
Standard Varn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., 
Office, 5 Chauncey St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners. 


21 & 25 FANEvIL HALL MARKET, 
4 ros Fe NortH MARKET STREET, {BosTON, a 
i oo AE 


[Established in 1842.) FRANK 0. SQUIRE. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street 
a eae RestCagtntes. > = 





AWRENCE, POTTER & CO., 
BANKERS. 
DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, 


W. F. LawrENCcE, 2 se 
WALTER POTTER, : BOSTON. iW. B. Tovene 


Established A. D, 1842. . . 
‘AMUEL LORING, airy 
PLyMouTH TACK AND RIVET Works, : 
Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and 
’ Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and E 
~*~" “PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


at 
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WOES OF THE,WEEK. 


Ata meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the 5th inst. resolutions were 
adopted declaring that, in the judgment of 
that body, the number of boats employed 
in the Sandy Hook pilot service and the 
number of licensed pilots should be reduced 
to enable the pilots to reduce their fees and 
lighten the burdens imposed on the com- 
merce of the port of New York, and 
further, that the Board of Pilot Commis- 
sioners be recommended to take measures 
for the employment of two or more steamers 
as pilot boats under such regulations as will 
promote the efficiency of the service. The 
mover of the resolutions, Mr. Charles S. 
Smith, who spoke on behalf of the special 
committee on pilotage reform, considered 
it a disgrace that vessels requiring pilotage 
service at this port are mulcted by at least 
60 per cent. more than the fees levied at 
any other port in the world. He declared 
that, although all efforts in favor of reform 
have hitherto failed, the merchants propose 
to continue their work. In his opinion no 
port in the world is so well suited as New 
York for the use of steam in its pilotage 
service. The assertion that steam had been 
tested and had failed at other ports could 
not be considered as conclusive against its 
introduction here, 











Mr. Gustav Schwab, who followed Mr. 
Smith in support of the resolutions, said that 
the fees charged by the New York pilots 
are three times as high as those charged at 
Liverpool, and 60 per cent. higher than at 
Philadelphia, notwithstanding that in the 
latter ports the pilotage ground was much 
longer and the service more difficult. He 
recalled to the attention of the Chamber 
the fact that when the rates were increased 
50 per cent. in 1865, on account of the 
depreciation of the currency, it was with 
the understanding that the increase was to 
be only temporary. The service had in the 
meantime become shorter and easier, in 
consequence of the increase of steam ton- 
nage over sail and of the increased average 
size of ships generally, and also by reason 
of the now universal custom of towing sail- 
ing vessels to and from the bar. Never- 


| theless, the augmented rates had continued 


to the present time. 





It is now about ten months since this 
journal, in a series of articles upon the 
pilotage system, directed attention to this 
important question. We pointed out how 
the pilots, after securing legal recognition 
and special protection as indispensable ad- 
juncts to commerce, had at length by means 
of their unity of interest and their compact 
organization almost wholly emancipated 
themselves from subordination to the great 
commercial interests on which they thrive. 
The fact is, that these men have ceased to 
be the servants of commerce, and now aim 
to become in some degree its masters and 
to levy tolls upon it after the fashion of 
what people hoped was an extinct feudalism. 
There can be no question that state assist- 
ance has, in a great measure, helped them 
to assume this position, and we think it will 
be well for commerce when the pilotage 
service of the entire country will be regu- 
lated by uniform rules under federal au- 
thority. This end could be easily attained, 
as we before pointed out, by securing an 
extension of the congressional pilotage sys- 
tem, the benefits of which are now re- 
stricted to coastwise steam vessels, to coast- 
wise sailing vessels and foreign-going vessels 
of all kinds. The firm stand taken by the 
Chamber of Commerce in opposition to the 
pilotage exactions, and the action of its 
committee in declining the offer of the pilots 
to compromise on the basis of a 15 per cent. 
reduction of the present enormous fees, 
will commend themselves to the intelligence 
of every one interested in the commercial 
prosperity of New York. 





The stock market has been very much 
demoralized during the week by the break 
in Louisville & Nashville, consequent on 
the publication of the fact that this unfor- 
tunate corporation was in a worse plight 
than ever, and a new issue of twelve mill- 
ions of its stock was necessary. At the 
same time there has been an organized 
attack upon Union Pacific, occasion for 
which was furnished by the disclosure that 
the company was again trying to borrow 





money. Other companies are asserted to 
be in trouble, and altogether a very dis- 
quieting state of affairs has been brought 
about. The losses involved by the sudden 
decline in the price of two or three active 
stocks must have been very great, but no 
failures are reported. 





The statement has been made that under 
the Kiernan law, allowing freedom of con- 
tract on call loans, less money has been 
available for commercial discounts. The 
quoted rate in Wall street for paper has 
been from 6 to 8 per cent. during the past 
two weeks, and, it is said, it is very slow to 
move at those rates. Under the old law 
limiting the legal rate to 6 per cent., the 
quoted rate would not be above that figure ; 
but we should be very loath to assert that 
commercial paper was freely discounted at 
6 per cent., when the call loan rate on the 
Stock Exchange ranged from 113¢ to 96 
per cent., as it was doing about this time 
last year. The difference between a posted 
rate and that at which actual business is 
done is often very wide. The Kiernan law 
has only been in operation since last spring, 
and the assertion that it has made com- 
mercial discounts dearer, by producing a 
scarcity of loanable funds, assumes that 
loanable funds were never in previous fall 
seasons so scarce as they are this year, of 
which no sufficient evidence is offered. This 
is the season for ‘‘ tight money” at the 
large commercial and *fnancial centers, 
and of ‘‘flush money” in the rural 
districts, where it has been distributed 
to move the crops. The return flow will 
soon begin. 


At three o’clock yesterday, as we learn 
through the courtesy of Assistant Treasurer 
Acton, there had been received at the Sub- 
Treasury in New York city new gold cer- 
tificates to the amount of $59,480,000. Up 
to that time applications had been received 
for $3,000,000 worth of the certificates. 
The applications were all for notes of the 
denomination of $500. 


The efforts made to keep the standard 
silver dollars in circulation continue to be 
unsuccessful. It appears that on the 2d 
inst. the Treasurer of the United States 
had on hand as assets $92,228,647 of 
these coins. The amount of assets of this 
kind reported on January 3 was $69,589,937. 
This is an increase for nine months of 
$22,638,710. We have from time to time 
remarked upon the futility of endeavoring 
to force upon the community a currency 
which, for very good reasons, it was unwill- 
ing to receive and to use in its ordinary 
dealings. Numerous and weighty protests 
have been made against this mistaken 
practice in the interests of a sound and 
stable monetary system, but they have 
been unheeded. Now, however, the gov- 
ernment is being confronted with silent but 
very convincing evidence that its financial 
methods are none of the happiest. The 
continued coinage of the silver dollars, 





which the public decline to use except to a 
very limited amount, can only result in 
embarrassments which time 
serious. It is to be hoped that the coinage 
of this unwelcome currency may be stopped 
before it has time to exert its full power of 
derangement upon currency relations. 


may render 





In the Bureau of Statistics report on the 
foreign commerce of the United States for 
August we note the effects of the gradual 
increase in exports of merchandise, which 
promises ere long to shut out of sight the 
excess of imports, so conspicuous for nearly 
a year. On August 31 last year the value of 
the excess of exports of merchandise for 
that month was $5,783,425 ; for two months 
preceding August, 1881, the total was $16,- 
394,361; for eight months the excess of 
exports was $114,394,327, and for the year 
previous it was $251,468,899. During the 
fiscal year ending August 31 last the excess 
of imports over exports amounted to but 
$4,945,145, against $53,890,497 for eight 
months ended on that date, $14,453,467 
during two months preceding, and but 
$3,086,439 during August itself. The total 
value of exports of foreign and domestic 
merchandise for the year ended August 31 
last was $737,038,772, and of imports 
$741,983,917- The total of exports in the 
preceding twelve months was $894,717,454, 
and the imports $643,248,555. Adding 
exports of gold and silver coin and bullion 
during those years, and the total exports of 
the year ended August 31 last amounted to 
$793,348,828, against $915,604,615 in the 
preceding year. The imports in the year 
mentioned ending in 1882 aggregated $778, - 
754,562, and in the 
$750, 360,463. 


year before to 


Egypt is rapidly settling into a peaceful 
condition. Alexandria is reported to be 
daily becoming more crowded with people, 
and rents are greatly increasing. It is 
understood, however, that the British War 
Office has arranged that three battalions of 
infantry shall remain as a garrison at Alex- 
andria, and nine battalions at Cairo. Tur- 
key is beginning to feel some uneasiness on 
account of the length of the English stay 
in Egypt. The Sultan has called Lord 
Dufferin’s attention to the fact that the 
note of the Porte inquiring when the 
British troops will leave Egypt still remains 
unanswered. He threatens, in case Lord 
Dufferin does not reply, to address himself 
to the Powers. It is reported that the 
English and French directors of the Suez 
Canal Company have come to an agree- 
ment in favor of the enlargement and 
improvement of the canal, in view of an 
expected increase of traffic. In anticipa- 
tion of a renewal of the complications con- 
cerning the frontier, the Greek government 
has ordered the troops on the Thessalian 
border to be reinforced. The Porte, it is 
said, has assured Greece that it will order 
an evacuation by the Turks of all of the 
ceded places on the 
delay. 


frontier without 
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THE SEPTEMBER COTION 
REPORT. 

The September report to BRADSTREET’S 
comprises 919 replies, from 568 of the 642 
counties the south having over 500 
acres of cotton each. The counties re- 
ported grow 94 per cent. of the total cotton 
crop. The general condition of the crop 
had undergone a slight improvement from 
the close of August to the date of our mail 
advices, September 25. Four hundred and 
forty-seven correspondents note an improve- 
ment since August 28, while 125 say that the 
general condition was unchanged, and 287 
say that the condition had become worse. 
The weather since August 28 has been from 
fair to good. Our telegraphic advices 
given elsewhere, in connection with the de- 
tailed returns by states, on the succeeding 
page, are uniformly favorable as regards 
the weather since September 25, and for 
the week ending yesterday. Taking the 
meaning of our mail and telegraphic ad- 
vices together the situation has distinctly 
improved since the publication of ow 
August report. The report given herewith 
may be regarded as exhaustive with respect 
to the extent of injury by worms. With 
the exception of Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas, there has resulted practically no in- 
jury from worms. From Mississippi 14 
correspondents report serious injury by 
worms, and 15 say slight injury. Twelve 
correspondents in Louisiana report serious 
injury, while 16 state that slight injury has 
resulted. Forty correspondents in Texas 
report serious injury from the same cause, 
while 36 report slight injury. Twelve cor- 
respondents in Alabama report slight injury 
from worms. The prospects for a top crop, 


in 





as indicated by our mail advices, may be 
reported as ranging from fair to distinctly 
bad. In only one state—Texas—can the 
prospecéfor a top crop be regarded on the 
basis of our replies as more than fair. In 
the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Tennessee only 23 
correspondents, all told, report the pros- 
pects good tor atop crop. Out of a total 
ot 817 replies as to the top crop outlook 
only 145 report good prospects; 289 say 
fair, and 383 say bad, or no prospects at all. 
Out of 856 reports as to the health of the 
plant, and the progress in growing and 
fruiting, 429 make the condition good, 128 
say fair, 215 bad, and 84 that both growing 
and fruiting were at an end on Septem- 
ber 25. 

The distinctive feature of the weather for 
the period under review was the severe 
storm of wind and rain which visited Ala- 
bama and Georgia on September 9g and to, 
Serious injury was inflicted, but following 
the storm the weather in the states named 
has been generally good for the further 
development of the plant and for picking, 
particularly for the latter. Aside from the 
injury reported by worms, Texas continues 
to make a better showing than any other of 
the cotton states. A general improvement 
is noted, and out of 150 reports from Texas 
as to the condition of the crop, 106 make it 





good, 26 fair, and only 18 bad. The pros- 
pects for a top crop are better in Texas 
than in any other state. The proba- 
bility at this writing is that Texas will 
gather the largest crop in its history. 
In Arkansas and Tennessee ‘a marked im- 
provement has occurred in the condition of 
the crop. The last-named state encoun- 
tered such forbidding weather during a 
great part of the season that the recent 
favorable circumstances have been particu- 
larly welcome. The condition of the crop 


in Louisiana is about fair, and no improve- 
ment since August 28 is noted. In South 
Carolina the condition of the crop has 
changed for the worse, if at all, since 
August 28. The report from North Caro- 
lina is better somewhat than for South 
Carolina. The general condition of the 
crop may be reported from fair to good, 
with a distinct tendency to improvement, 
as indicated by our telegraphic advices of 
yesterday. 

We give below our customary table, which 
is self-explanatory : 
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Reports are agreed that the crop is gen- 


erally about three weeks late, and some 
reports from important districts state it is 
fully four weeks behind. This, of course, 
renders necessary a late frost in order that 
a full crop may mature. This is the inde- 
terminate element in the existing situation. 
Should severe frosts be delayed until about 
October 20, a much larger crop will have 
matured than is now ready to be picked. 
The following remarks from our corre- 
spondent in Sebastian county, Ark., serve 
to indicate more clearly the necessity of 
continued freedom from frost : 

‘* The prospects are good, but much de- 
pends on a late frost. Should it keep off 
until October 15 we will ship from this 
point at least 40 per cent. more cotton than 
we did last year.” 

At present writing the weather through- 
out the south is warm, and the chances 
would seem to be altogether in favor of a 
sufficiently prolonged period of good ripen- 
ing weather. The quality of the cotton so 
far as gathered this year is reported good. 





THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND 
S7. LOUIS ROAD. 

The year 1880 was one of abundant and 
overflowing prosperity, resulting from enor- 
mous crops and large demand for them at 
home and abroad. The earnings of the 
great railroad systems were extraordinarily 
large. Two years of increasing prosperity 
had preceded this exceptional year, and the 
effect was to create in the public mind, so 
far as it could be seen in Wall street, a con- 
viction that the country was to be prosper- 
ous for ever, and each succeeding year was 
to see it richer than the other. At such 
times a large crop of financial schemes and 
enterprises, more or less speculative, always 
springs into being. A favorite idea at this 
time was that of building parallel lines of 
road to the leading lines of the country, 
and the Vanderbilt system was specially 
marked out for such competition, mainly 
because the easier topographical features of 
the country these roads traverse offered 
more inducements to build than either of 
the other great lines which connect the east 
and west by crossing the Alleghany range. 
One day Wall street was informed that a 
financially powerful syndicate had been 
formed, with Mr. George I. Seney, the well- 
known banker, at the head, to build a new 
trunk line from New York to Chicago and 
St. Louis. The title of the new corpora- 
tion was the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company. After a little 
it appeared that the company would at 
first only build from Buffalo to Chicago. 
That is to say, the new line would be the 
competitor of the Lake Shore road only. 
This road being west of the Alleghany 
range, runs its whole length through com- 
paratively level country, and therefore 
offered far less serious engineering diffi- 
culties than would have to be encountered 
in building through the state of New York. 

At this time the Lake Shore road was 
earning considerably over 8 per cent. on its 
capital of $50,000,000, and the stock was 
selling at high prices. To be exact, its 
earnings were, in 1880, 11.28 per cent. on 
the stock. It was said that a new road 
could be built for one-half the capitalization 
of the Lake Shore, and if it took even less 
than one-half its business—which was con- 
stantly growing—the smaller fixed charges 
and smaller stock debt of the new line 
would enable it to declare good dividends 
as soon as it got into running order. These 
glowing anticipations have been consider- 
ably tamed down by the experience of facts. 
Firstly, the Lake Shore road earned, in 
1881, only 8.02 per cent. on its stock; and 
its earnings so far this year have been 
much less than that, as everybody knows. 
Secondly, if the new road was built for one- 
half the nominal cost of the Lake Shore, 
there is nothing in the amount of securities 
issued upon it to show this. On the con- 
trary, they are actually larger in nominal 
amount, if the mileage of the two roads be 
taken as the basis of comparison, than those 
of the Lake Shore. 

Abandoning comparison for the moment, 
we will consider the new road—generally 
known now as the Nickel Plate—by itself. 
Its length from Buffalo to Chicago is 521 
miles. It has no branches, and owns no 
terminals at either end of the route. At 
Buffalo the company has made a contract 
with the Erie road for the use of its terminal 
facilities there. At Chicago a provisional 
arrangement has been made with the Balti- 
more & Ohio for the same purpose. Upon 


this 521 miles of naked single-track road 


there have been issued— 





First mortgage 6 per cent. bonds 
Equipment 7 per cent. bonds........... 
WOtal DOME ae tant thie cacy ris caies on sc wep hemeeee 


Preferred stocks 7ecsaweda seins sap asee saaes een teen 
Common ‘Stocks, sacsssntted tects cajic'e cach onameen 









This, it will be seen, is a pretty heavy 
load for a new road to carry; but the im- — 
portant question is what the fixed charges — 
are, for the interest on the bonds must be — 
paid annually, or the road goes into bank- — 
ruptcy; but the stock may easily wait till — 
growth of business brings earnings large — 
enough to pay dividends. We have then— 





Interest.on. first.mortgage.......-<..- .dusesuaeeenne 000 
Interest on equipment bonds..............+..+6 Sy ce 280,000 
TOtal so. eureies:e-opiar1e.4 © = ale.s4.s ae clnieysr ce an See $1,180,000 


To make this sum the road should earn 
about $4,000,000 gross, allowing the operat- 
ing expenses to be 65 per cent., which is 
rather high for a new road to which the im- 
portant item of repairs and renewals ought 
not to be large. The fixed charges, there- 
fore, must be considered light. The road 
ought to earn $4,000,000 easily. The Lake — 
Shore, in 1880, earned gross $18,749,461 ; 
in 1881 it earned $17,971,391, and for 
twelve years back has never earned less 
than $13,000,000. But then it has had, 
including its branches, between ten and 
eleven hundred miles of road to earn it 
with. If the Nickel Plate road can earn 
$6,000,000 gross, which it is said it will do the 
first year, there would be a surplus for divi- 
dends on the preferred stock equal to 9.02 
per cent., or 4 per cent. on the $50,000,000 
of both common and preferred. On the 
face of it, the prospects of the new road do — 
not appear so bad. 

Now let us see what the projectors of the © 
road got for their investment. For every 
$13,333 of actual cash paid in they received — 
in securities : 


First mortgage bongs 
Preferred stock.. 
Common stock 





Taking the market price of these securi- — 
ties as they are now quoted (they have been 
higher but have declined during the past 
week with the general market), the sum— 
would stand thus: 









$10,000 bonds at’ gx. .........+.5+ ess eee ct neaiece 100 
200 shares preferred stock at 31 ae 200 
200 shares common stock Rt. T5......0..000eses ss uae eee 3,000 

$18,300 
Deduct money paid, «...... ....-tasudwsieen eee aaa 13,333 





Profit in round numbers... «=.<.ss02sscaebee caeeeeeeee 


85,000 
This calculation omits interest on the 
money subscribed, and of course assumes _ 
that the whole of the securities could be 
marketed at present quotations. Now if we 
assume that the subscribers got nothing — 
out of building the road (which has been — 
calculated to have cost $44,000 per mile), 
it is reasonable to suppose that for every 
$13,333 they paid in they expect to realize 
certainly $20,000, This is not an extrava-_ 
gant calculation, considering the profits 
made in railroad construction, and the risks" 
involved in such an enterprise as this. The 
road, it is said, and all Wall street believes, 
was made to sell. And to further this 
scheme, or for some other purpose, the — 
original subscribers have placed about 80 
per cent. of their stock in trust, under a_ 
contract that it shall not be sold without — 
the consent of a majority of the holders. It 
is asserted that the consent of five persons. 
is necessary to its sale. The 20 per cent., 5 
more or less, of free stock is open for the 
street to trade in, and makes the market 
quotation. , 
The new road runs side by side with the — 
Lake Shore its whole length. The differ 
ence in mileage is made by the branches 
which the latter road owns. At the eae 
of last year it had 1,177 miles of track. 


eee 2) 
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on the part of holders. 





The Nickel Plate has, as above said, no 
branches ; but there are some three or four 
connecting small roads in which the Seney 
syndicate have a controlling interest, and 
these may contribute some business to it. 
The smallest amount of gross earnings the 
Lake Shore has had since 1870 was in 1877, 
when it earned only $13,505,159, having 
then the same mileage as now. It earned 
net 3.57 per cent., but paid only 2 per cent. 
in dividends. In 1881 its interest and rental 
charges were $2,725,375; and herein the 
Nickel Plate road will have its advantage. 
It needs to earn only $4,000,000 gross to 
pay its interest charges, while the Lake 
Shore must earn about $7,700,000. Never- 
theless, good railroad men say that the 
Lake Shore can more easily earn this sum 
than its competitor can earn $4,000,000. 
The Vanderbilt interests have been nat- 
urally extremely inimical to the new road, 
and have done their best to keep down the 
market quotations for all classes of its secu- 
rities. This, however, is a small matter 
compared with what they may do in hinder- 
ing the Nickel Plate from getting business. 
Trunk line traffic is now all pooled, each 
road having a certain percentage allowed 
it. The Nickel Plate comes to Buffalo, and 
there it must pass its through traffic to some 
other road. The Erie and New York Cen- 
tral are pooling roads. The latter,of course, 
will make no arrangements with its enemy. 


If the Erie does, a readjustment of present 


arrangements will have tobe made. There 
is, however, the new extension of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, just opened, 
making that road a through line from Jer- 
sey City to Buffalo. Some arrangement 
may be made with that. In the future, 
more or less remote, the West Shore & 
Buffalo road will reach Buffalo. But that 
may be counted out for the present. As it 
is, however, the Nickel Plate comes in as a 
disturber of existing arrangements ; and it 
is not easy to foresee what will be done, 
considering the violent hostility manifested 
by the Vanderbilt party. The fear of 
trouble from this source has had a per- 
ceptibly depressing effect on the stock 
market of late, and there is much anxiety 
about the outcome. The common impress- 


- ion is that Mr. Vanderbilt will have to buy 


the road; but he has declared that he will 
not. 


AN UNWISE EXTENSION OF THE 
CREDIT SYSTEM. 
Some time ago this Journal commented 
upon an unsafe practice which for several 
years past has prevailed to some extent 
among all classes of dealers—that, namely, 
of allowing purchases to be dated ahead, 
in addition to the usual credit granted upon 
the same. We pointed out that this prac- 
tice was a detriment to the legitimate 
credit system which had crept in under the 
extraordinary pressure of low prices in the 
period immediately following the panic of 
1873. At that time, prices having reached 
their lowest point, goods could only be 
kept moving by offers of extra inducements 
These induce- 
ments took the form of extensions of credit, 
which were effected by dating bills ahead. 
The concession which was extorted from 
holders of stocks in consequence of the 
abnormal conditions of the period men- 
tioned, continues to be enacted by buyers 
in many lines. Our attention has been 
again directed to the subject by a Boston 
shoe manufacturer, who describes the serious 
_ disadvantages under which the larger dis- 
tributors labor on account of the custom 
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noticed. We are informed that fully 50 
per cent. of the expenses incurred by shoe 
manufacturers, such as labor, rent, freight, 
etc., must be paid in cash. Again, they 
are obliged to allow their customers 1 per 
cent. more discount than they themselves 
can obtain from the leather merchants. 
The buyers demand, in addition, that the 
bills be dated six months ahead, with dis- 
count privilege. 

The position of the shoe manufacturers, 
as disclosed by the facts above set forth, is, 
it must be admitted, very unsatisfactory. 
But it is from another point of view, and 
on account of wider and more weighty con- 
siderations than are involved in the pros- 
perity of any particular class of business 
men, that the practice must be condemned. 
The credit system—useful, indispensable, 
even, as it undoubtedly is—is yet a con- 
trivance of a very sensitive and delicate 
nature, and common happenings in the com- 
mercial world demonstrate that it is pecu- 
liarly liable to derangement, for the reason 
that its very success generates a spirit of 
confidence, which, if not carefully checked 
and guarded, is readily abused. Any ex- 
tension of the credit principle should be 
shown to be productive of benefit, and un- 
likely to open the way to the insecurity and 
destruction of confidence which follows its 
abuse, before being adopted into mercantile 
usage. The use of the buyer’s credit affects 
prices to the same extent as the use of ready 
cash; but the corrective influence which the 
scarcity of cash would exert in lowering 
prices in other directions (were it only 
employed) has little force in dealings on 
credit. The buyer has thus a power of 
influencing prices out of all proportion to 
the money in his possession. The whole 
tendency of the system, unless closely 
guarded, is to a spirit of speculation in 
trade, and this spirit is exceedingly difficult 
to restrain. 

The measure by which to regulate the 
amount of credit properly allowable under 
given circumstances is vague and intangible, 
The credit asked for depends on the expec- 
tation in the mind of the purchaser of re- 
ceiving money in the future; the credit 
given depends partly upon the seller’s opin- 
ion of the purchaser’s solvency, and partly 
upon the former’s view of the condition of 
the loan market. Considerations as to the 
probability of procuring future pecuniary 
advances in case they should be necessary, 
sometimes exert a restraining influence 
upon the purchaser, but this restraint is 
never very strong, and at times when there 
is a tendency to excitement it is invariably 
When buying upon credit the fund 
upon which the purchaser draws is to him 
unlimited, because measured too often by a 
sanguine imagination. 

It may be stated as a safe general pre- 
sumption that a buyer demanding very 
extensive credits is either carrying a larger 
business than is justified by the amount of 
his capital, or that he has not an easy com- 
mand of money, either of which conditions 
is, if generally prevalent, unfavorable to a 
healthy state of trade. The enlargement 
of credit by dating ahead is besides an 
extension by means of a fiction, and is 
objectionable on that score, since evasions 
and makeshifts tend to obscure-real con- 
ditions, and in this direction the effort should 
be to attain the utmost clearness. There 
is danger that through such undue exten- 
sions as that noted above the sanctions and 
limitations which now secure the usefulness 
of the credit system may be gradually 
impaired. It is better to withstand the 
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beginnings of tendencies dangerous to com- 
mercial credit than to be compelled to 
undergo the painful and laborious process 
of reconstructing it. 





F. S. MOORE ON THE TARIFF. 

The most comprehensive statement of the tariff 
question in its general bearings to which the Com- 
mission has yet listened was that made by Mr. J. S. 
Moore before that body in New York on the 2d inst. 
Mr. Moore, as an introduction to his propositions 
for a revision of the tariff, gave a review of the legis- 
lation upon this subject in the United States since 
1789. This review is written from the standpoint of 
those usually designated as ‘‘free-traders,”’ including 
all those opposed to the system of protection and in 
favor of a tariff for revenue. Mr. Moore defines his 
own position clearly enough in his frequent com- 
mendatory references to the tariff plan of Secretary 
Walker, and in his statement that the principal 
political issue of the near future will be ‘‘ protection 
pure and simple, not against free-trade, but against 
the Walker tariff system of 1846." It is unnecessary 
for us to notice further the historical portion of Mr. 
Moore's paper, since in our issue of six weeks ago 
we presented the readers of BRADSTREET’S with a 
somewhat detailed view of the history of tariff legis- 
lation in this country. 

Mr. Moore remarks that the very fact of the ap- 
pointment of the commission to revise the tariff is 
the best proof that it has become ‘‘ oppressive and 
a scandal.’’ The question is whether the revision 
and simplification which is demanded shall be in 
the interest of protection. ‘The protectionists claim 
a high tariff, in many instances amounting to pro- 
hibition, says Mr. Moore, for the reasons that the 
industries of the country are yet in their infancy, 
that the home industries cannot compete with the 
pauper labor of Europe, and that home protection 
gives employment to labor and prosperity to the 
country. ‘The first reason given for sustaining the 
protective policy is treated with great ridicule by 
Mr. Moore, who dismisses it as preposterous in the 
light of the tremendous proportions of our manufac- 
turing industry. Concerning the second reason, 
Mr. Moore admits that were the competition be- 
tween the industries of the United States and those 
of Europe simply a question of hand labor, this 
country would find it hard to compete. But, he 
contends, the fact is that ‘‘modern inventions of 
labor-saving machinery have neutralized this great 
bugbear of pauper labor.'’ He points out that in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1882, the United 
States exported $182,0r15,000 worth of breadstuffs 
and $200,000,000 worth of raw cotton. The pauper 
labor of India, of Russia and of Egypt competed 
against American high-priced labor, and was de- 
feated. The solution, he says, is simple enough. 
The competition is not between the highest price of 
labor and pauper wages, but between intelligence 
and skill on the one hand and barbarism on the 
other. In regard to the third reason given for ad- 
herence to the policy of protection, Mr. Moore 
points out that in 1873, when the system was 
securely settled, a panic burst upon the country the 
destructive effects of which lasted six years. He 
recalls the fact that American labor in that dis- 
tressed period sought employment in Europe, and 
concludes that it is a mistake to claim for protection 
any other than a depressing effect upon the pros- 
perity of the country. 

In answer to the question, what do tariff reformers 
demand, Mr. Moore answegs: ‘ First, a reduction 
of tariff taxes, and, second, tariff simplification.”’ 
He reminds the commission that the excuse for the 
present high tariff was that the necessities of a great 
war made increased taxation imperative. But he 
asks why should two of the most important neces- 
saries of life, sugar and woolen clothing, pay a still 
higher tax after seventeen years of peace than they 
paid during the war? While earnestly in favor of a 
reduction of duties, Mr. Moore concedes, however, 
that the tariff reform should be both moderate and 
gradual. He urges a simplification of the present 
duties as far more important than either large or 
small reductions. He stigmatizes specific and com- 
pound duties as deceptions under which enormous 
taxes are hidden. He states, for instance, that 
under a compound duty on spool thread a tax of 
about 76 per cent. is levied. 

Mr. Moore supplements his paper with a table of 
proposed reductions and a free list. In the latter 
he includes, among others, raw wool, flax, jute, 
hemp, breadstuffs, seeds of all kinds, salt, wax, 
paper pulp, hops, ores and oils of various kinds. 
The articles which he recommends placing upon the 
free list produced altogether $13,773,133.10 of rev- 
enue in the year 1881. On some of them the revenue 
was trifling in the extreme. That on crude coal oil 
is set down at $2, and that on cottonseed oil at $6. 








COTTON REPORT IN DETAIL BY STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

We have returns from 55 of the 62 counties of 
North Carolina, containing 500 acres or more each. 
The weather from August 28 is reported favorable 
for growing by 44 correspondents, fair by 27, and 
bad by 16. The weather has generally been good 
for picking, though to reports say decidedly un- 
favorable. As regards the further growing and 
fruiting of the plant, from fair to good progress has 
been made. Some improvement in the condition of 
the plant is reported since August 28. There are 
no reports of serious damage from worms in North 
Carolina. Regarding the prospects for a top crop, 
18 correspondents in North Carolina report them 
good, 30 say fair, and 30 bad. 

Following are memoranda received by mail : 

From Carteret county: The prospects for a cotton 
crop up to the middle or 2oth of August were very 
good. About then it began raining and has rained 
almost incessantly and very heavy showers. ‘The 
land has been as full asasponge. Very little cotton 
has matured except near the ground, and this in 
some cases has rotted. 

From Edgecomb county: Picking has this week 
been general, being fifteen days later than usual, 
which is no bad sign, as it indicates growing of the 
crop, and with late frost three-quarters of a crop 
may be relied upon. 

From Wake county: The last rain in this county 
occurred September ro. Up to that time no cotton 
of consequence had been picked. Since that date 
the weather has been warm and clear until yester- 
day and to-day. The two weeks have been excel- 
lent for maturing and gathering the crop. 

Our telegraphic advices from North 
yesterday were as follows: 

From Charlotte, N, C.: The weather is all that 
could be desired for cotton. 

From Raleigh, N. C.; Weather continues fine. 
Crop prospects unchanged. Some complaint of 
short yield from Johnston county, which is flat and 
sandy. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather pleasant and 
favorable for cotton picking. Crop promises a fine 
yield. Receipts good, and demand active. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Cotton is coming in freely. 
A continuance of the present fine weather will make 
it active. 


Carolina 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

We have returns from 31 of the 32 counties of the 
state. Since August 28 the weather for the further 
growth of the plant and for picking has been from 
fair to good. The condition of the plant has not 
materially improved since August 28. The condi- 
tion of the plant is reported good by 13 corre- 
spondents, fair by 4, and bad by ar. 
injury is reported from worms. Only 3 corre- 
spondents in South Carolina regard the prospects 
favorable for a top crop, 21 say fair, and 31 bad. 

Below we give memoranda received from South 
Carolina by mail: 

From Abbeville county: From August 28 to Sep- 
tember 11 the weather was very wet. We had two 
freshets, which did great damage to cotton along 
the rivers and watercourses. Since that time the 
weather has been very favorable for the plant and 
picking, being warm and dry. 

From Aiken county: About September rf rain set 
in and continued for two weeks. The crop was 
injured considerably by rust. Since the 18th we 
have had excellent weather for picking. 

From Anderson county: On September 2 and 3 
heavy winds, accompanied by rain, 
cotton, but did not cause much damage. The weed 
being so large, and the plant lying flat on the 
ground, gave the sun a chance to get to the bolls, 
and caused it to open faster than it can be picked 
out. 

From Barnwell county: Seventy-five per cent. of 
the crop is open and ready for picking, but there 
has been a great deal of sickness in this section, 
and picking has been considerably retarded. With 
no bad winds or rain the crop will be an average 
one. 

From Chester county: Weather was too wet up 
to September to, and caused plant to rust badly. 
Since then it has been good, and cotton has opened 
finely. Picking is progressing rapidly. 

From Darlington county: The weather from 
August 28 continued wet, and a very small amount 
of cotton was gathered previous to the reth of the 
month. Since then, with good weather, cotton has 
opened very fast, and picking will probably be 
finished in October. 

From Laurens county: Weather was fine to Sep- 
tember 10, but on that date a terrific storm of wind 
and rain blew down all of the large cotton, and 
caused many bolls to rot. It stopped all growth of 
top cotton, and caused a great deal of shedding. 
With fine weather now cotton is opening very fast, 
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From Marion county: The weather since August 
28 was rainy and bad for first two weeks, while for 
the last two it was fair and dry. Picking is ad- 
vancing rapidly, and cotton is opening fast. ; 

From Marlboro county: From August 28 to 
September 11 we had too much rain, and picking 
was retarded, but since then it has been fine for 
gathering. We think the crop will be fully as good 
as in 1880, and the quality of the lint will be better 
with continued good weather, 

From Newberry county: A heavy rain-storm 
visited this county on September Io, causing the 
lowlands to overflow and doing considerable 
damage to the cotton crop. 

From Oconee county: We had too much rain 
from August 28 to September 10, and on the last- 
named date a heavy rain-storm, which damaged the 
crop at least 20 per cent, and completely stopped its 
growth. The weather since has been good for 
gathering. 

From Orangeburg county: The weather was 
rainy and very bad for cotton to September 13; 
since that time it has been very favorable. 

From Richland county: The weather from Sep- 
tember 3 to 26 was fine for the maturing and open- 
ing of cotton. There will not be much of a top 
crop, but fine lower and middle crops. ‘The cotton 
is of a high grade, and we think there will be a full 
average crop. 

From Union county: A storm of wind and rain 
visited us about September 10 and damaged cotton 
seriously. The weather has since been good, and 
the plant is opening rapidly. With fine weather 
the remainder of the growing and gathering season 
we may make an average crop. 

From Williamsburg county: Half of the crop is 
open and wasting upon the ground. Not one- 
tenth of the farmers have been over the fields the 
I apprehend they will sustain consider- 
able loss from this fact. The pickers are demand- 
ing higher wages than usual, and the negroes have 
made more of a provision crop, and are in a 
measure independent. 

From York county: Ten days drought during the 
last of August injured the top crop severely. On 
September 10 a heavy storm destroyed all of the 
crop that was open, but as it was a late crop the 
damage was not very great. Since the storm the 
weather has been fine, and the crop is being gath- 
ered rapidly. 

Our telegraphic advices from South Carolina yes- 
terday were as follows: 

From Charleston, S. C.; Since September 25 the 
weather has been and continues favorable for cotton. 

From Columbia, S. C.: The weather throughout 
South Carolina is excellent. The crop is fully half 
gathered. 


first time. 


GEORGIA. 

From Georgia we have returns from ror out of the 
11g counties having over 500 acres each in cotton. 
Owing to severe storms the weather report from 
Georgia is rather unfavorable. The general con- 
dition of the plant has fallen back rather than 
progressed since August 28, the date of our last 
mail report. No injury from worms of any account 
is reported from Georgia. Only 7 correspondents 
in Georgia consider the prospects for a top crop 
favorable; 30 say fair, and 86 that the outlook is for- 
bidding or bad. 

Below are memoranda from Georgia received by 
mail : 

From Cobb county: The crop is really later than 
was thought a month ago. It is reasonably full but 
the bolls show slow signs of maturity and the stands 
are very imperfect. Picking has hardly become 
general yet. Less than 20 bales received at this 
writing, against 1,017 same date last year. 

From Dougherty county: Up to September g the 
weather was very favorable for the growth of the 
plant, with timely showers which kept the plant 
growing and prevented premature opening. On 
September 9 and Io we had a tremendous storm of 
wind and rain, which knocked out three-fourths of 
the open cotton, broke down the plants, and stripped 
them of blooms and squares, This storm cotton is 
now coming into market and is very low grade. 
Since the storm, the weather has been clear and 
dry, and very favorable for picking. 

From Merriwether county: There is great com- 
plaint about boll worms, more than for many years. 
The damage cannot yet be estimated. The north- 
east storm that visited our state on September 9 
was the most destructive one we have had since 
1856. The storm destroyed all the top crop. 

From Oglethorpe county: The prospect of the 
cotton crop in this county was fine up to the oth day 
of September, when the heaviest and most disastrous 
storm that has visited our county for years came with 
a great deal of rain. The plant was laid flat on the 
ground and very badly tangled up and twisted in 


every conceivable form. The injury was so great 
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that no cotton can make that was not made before 
the storm. 

From Thomas county: The recent storm did 
much damage to cotton. Cotton was badly twisted 
around, so that it cannot grow any more. I think 
the crop in this county will fall short full 20 per 
cent. of last year. The last twelve days have been 
perfect for maturing the middle crop and picking. 

Telegraphic advices to date are as follows: 

From Albany, Ga.: The weather is fine for pick- 
ing. Cool nights, warm days, and too dry for good 
development of late bolls. ; 

From Griffin, Ga.: Weather continues very good 
for cotton. 

From La Grange, Ga.: Weather cool. Cotton 
opening rapidly. Crop will evidently be short. 

From Milledgeville, Ga.: The weather for the 
maturing and gathering of cotton is very favorable. 

From Perry, Ga.: No change from last report. 
The weather is warm and clear. Crops are being 
gathered fast. 

FLORIDA. 

Twenty-seven replies have been received trom 15 
of the 20 counties in Florida, The weather reports 
are contradictory. The general condition of the 
crop has gone backwards somewhat since August 
28. Little or no injury is reported from worms. 
The prospects for a top crop are reported from fair 
to bad. 

ALABAMA. 

Fifty-four of the 66 counties in Alabama are re- 
ported, the number of replies being 96. Since the 
severe storm of September g the weather has varied 
from fair to good for growing and picking. The 
general condition of the plant in Alabama may be 
regarded as fair on the whole. No injury from 
worms. The outlook for a top crop is reported 
much below fair. Mail memoranda are as follows: 

From Autauga county: Since August 28 we had 
frequent rains up to the roth of this month, when 
a storm of wind and rain occurred, which blew out 
considerable of the open cotton and twisted the 
stalks almost out of the earth, retarding growth and 
causing cotton to open rapidly. A second growth 
has taken place, but too early to bear fruit. No 
cotton is made in this county if it blooms after 
September 15, the time being too short before our 
usual frost. Cotton made rapidly up to the first of 
the month, and a good crop is made, which will be 
gathered early, say by November 1. 

From Lee county: The prospect for a large yield 
of cotton up to the middle of August was quite favor- 
able. Since that time rust has damaged cotton in 
our section from 10 to 20 percent. The storm on 
September g damaged an additional 5 to 10 per 
cent. We regard our crop cut off from August 
prospects at least 25 per cent., but will make Io to 
I5 per cent. more cotton than last season, on an 
average, in our section. 

From Macon county: From August 28 to Sep- 
tember 1o the prospect for a cotton crop in this 
county was very good; on the night of September 
to we had a rain and wind storm that did very great 
damage to the crop; the growth of the stalk was 
completely checked, consequently the making of 
cotton was entirely cut off from that date. 

From Marengo county: The weather for the last 
month, with one exception, has been very favorable 
for picking, and planters are very active in gather- 
ing it. In this immediate section a ‘‘ top crop”’ is 
very seldom made, owing either to the ravages of 
the worm or early frost; when made, it is generally 
confined to the rich black and river-bottom lands. 
It is now too late for the worms to do any material 
damage, and with a late season a tolerable fair top 
crop may be made. The present prospects are flat- 
tering for a full yield. The style and staple already 
brought in are exceptionally good, and the upper 
grades largely predominate. As a general rule, 
1,800 to 2,000 pounds of seed cotton are required for 
as5oo pound bale, but experiments thus far made 
show that 1,500 pounds seed cotton will make a full 
size bale. This is owing to the fine quality of the 
staple. 

From Perry county: The weather for the past 
two weeks has been excellent for picking. The 
yield is good. Cotton has matured finely. This 
county has more grain and potatoes and peas and 
a better cotton crop by 15 or 20 per cent. than since 
1877. A sudden change in the weather occurred 
yesterday (September 22), and the nights and morn- 
ings are quite cool. Should an early frost occur 
serious damage to the green bolls would follow, 
especially in the states further north. 

From Russell county: We had a very severe rain 
and wind storm all over this section two weeks ago; 
much open cotton was damaged and destroyed, and 
the fields now look as though there had been a frost. 
No growth, blooms or fruiting; late cotton is ruined. 
Many men have picked three-quarters of their crop, 




















































and it is yielding more than an average quantity of 


lint from seed, but sample not so good on account 
of rain. 

From Sumter county: The weather has been 
generally clear and cool since August 28, with 
occasional showers. The heavy and continued 
rains in July and August caused a great deal of 
shedding of bolls and squares and blooms, and some 
rust; there has been entirely too much rain. Cot- 
ton is opening very fast, and picking progressing 
well. Crop from four to six weeks late. 

Following are our telegraphic advices received 
yesterday : 

From Eufaula, Ala.: The weather at present is 
very favorable to cotton. 


; MISSISSIPPI. 

Returns have been received from 65 out of the 70 
counties of Mississippi. The weather since August 
28 has been from fair to good. Sixty-three corre- 
spondents reported the health of the plant good, 
18 say fair, and 20 bad. An improvement is noted 
since August 28. Eighty-four reports from Missis- 
sippi state that no injury has resulted from worms, 
15 say slight, while 14 say that serious harm has been 
done. Regarding the prospects for a top crop only 
18 corresponelents regard them as good, 39 say fair, 
and 56 decidedly bad. 

Memoranda from our mail advices are herewith 
given: 

From Union county: Excessive rains for a period 
of several weeks have been the main cause of dam- 
age to the cotton crop. The stalk is large and firm, 
but fruit is not so plentiful as the size of stalk would 
ordinarily warrant; and, again, unless the weather 
is very favorable the rank growth of stalk will cause 
bottom bolls to rot before opening. Very little 
cotton open at this writing. 

From Wayne county: For ten days we have been 
favored with fair and beautiful weather, and May 
cotton is now growing and fruiting rapidly, but 
should we have an early frost it cannot mature. As 
to late cotton, all depends on the time we have a 
killing frost. If there should not be frost sufficient 
to kill cotton before October 20, all the blooms that 
opened up to September 20 will make white cotton. 
I have seen blooms on September 28 mature and 
make white cotton. Take the prospects of the 
present cotton crop as a whole and we may safely 
say that there will not be more than two-thirds as 
much cotton made this season as there was last 
year. The area in cotton is less, and the want of 
proper cultivation, together with the unprecedented 
wet season, will necessarily make a short crop. 

From Yazoo county: Since my last we have more 
cause for hopes of a better crop. The corn crop is 
asuccess. The weather for the past three or four 
weeks has been as fine as anybody could wish for 
cotton, and the only fear is that it came rather late. 
Thecotton has improved wonderfully, and is opening 
finely, many bales having already arrived in market. 
One farmer out of many I have heard talk said he 
had a very poor crop, but then he would have more 
than he could pick. The worm has made his ap- 
pearance on a very few places, but has done his 
work well. Weather still fine. 

Our telegrams yesterday were as follows: 

From Columbus, Miss.: No rain for past week. 
More than three-fourths of the cotton is open. 

From Fackson, Miss.: Weather splendid for cot- 
ton now, and has been for thirty days past. 

From Kosciusko, Miss.; Weather very fine for 
cotton past fortnight. 

From Sardis, Miss. : The weather for the past week 
has been good. Cotton is doing well, and picking 


general. 
LOUISIANA, 


We have 69 reports from 37 of the 44 parishes of 
Louisiana, giving over 500 acreseach. The weather 
since August 28 has been rather unfavorable than 
otherwise. ‘The condition of the plant is fair. The 
reports noting improvement since August 28 are 
about offset by contrary reports. Thirty-six corre- 
spondents report no injury from worms, while 16 
report slight injury, and 12 that serious damage has 
been inflicted. The outlook for a top crop in 
Louisiana is reported nominal. Some of our cor- 
respondents’ remarks are as follows : 

From Caddo parish: The weather during Sep- 
tember, as a whole, has been good. During the 
latter part of August and early September we had 
heavy, continuous rains, which ruined the middle 
crop by wetting the blooms before they could close 
over the germs, and then the boll worms did con- 
siderable damage to the middle crop, and of late 
the caterpillars have stripped the top crop, so that, 
in the main, we have only the first or bottom crop, 
but it is large. But for the rains at the particular 
times they came and boll worms we would have 
had a phenomenal crop. Picking is progressing 
finely now. Weather cool and clear, 

From Concordia parish: From August 28 to Sep- 
tember 7 rainy and cold weather did great injury to 






















the cotton, and cut short the crop. From 7 to 2t 
clear, warm weather. Yesterday a cold, north 
wind, with rain; this morning very cool, about 65°. 
The worms are appearing everywhere in this and 
adjoining parishes. On some places they have com- 
menced eating in spots; in ten days the destruction 
will be general. With the crop twenty days later 
than last year, and worms, there will be gathered 
only the bottom crop, and one-half the middle; the 
rest will be lost. 

From Grant parish: The weather has been fair 
with the exception of a few showers, which did not 
retard picking very much. Worms appeared in 
August in localities where the cotton was young, as 
if they were going to sweep the crop; after riddling 
the leaves they wrapped up and disappeared with- 
out doing any damage to the cotton. 

From Richland parish: The crop in this section 
last year was a very light one, probably not more 
than one-third of an average crop. This year! — 
think it will be 75 per cent. of a full crop, or more 
than Ioo per cent. better than last year. i 

From Tensas parish: During the first two weeks _ 
of this month, the weather was very fair, but prior — 
to this the rainy spell had turned cotton yellow, _ 
especially large cotton, which has made nothing © 
since. The past week has been very cold. St 

Our telegrams yesterday were as follows: 4 

From New Orleans, La.: The weather continues — 
fine, and reports on crops are favorable. t | 

TEXAS. t 

We have 152 replies from 103 of the 116 counties __ 
of Texas growing over 500 acres each. The © 
weather has for the most part been good. Eighty- & f 
nine reports say good, 42 fair, and 19 bad. The 
health of the plant is reported good by 106 corre- 
spondents, 26 say fair, and only 14 bad. <A decided — 
improvement is noted from August 28. More in- — 
jury from worms, however, is reported by our Texas : 
correspondents than by those of any other state. — 
Over one-fourth of the reports speak of serious in- 
jury from this cause. Top crop prospects are — 
regarded good by 48 correspondents in Texas, 60 
say fair, and 31 decidedly bad. 

We give correspondents’ memoranda as follows: 

From Harris county: For Texas (the whole state) 
the promise now is acrop nearly equal to the crop 
of 1880—say 1,200,000 bales—but an early frost or 
very bad picking season will lessen this estimate by — 
150,000 to 200,000 bales. Picking season is late by 
twoor three weeks; plant overgrown, full of sap and 
not fruited well. : 

From Johnson county: We have a very wet 
season and the plant is very large, and with con- 
tinued dry weather will make a fair average crop; 
it is now dry, and cotton on sandy land is doing 
well and opening freely. 

From Limestone county: While I am compelled 
to answer all your questions favorably, there a 
certain contingencies that I think will keep the crop — 
from being as large as in 1880; First, we are short 
of pickers and two weeks later than in 1880, and our 
people are having more sickness than I ever knew. — 
In the next place, we have heretofore always raised 
a small weed, so we plant thick in drill and in nar- 
row rows. This year we have had so much rain 
and the weed is so rank that a good many farmers 
complain that the foliage is so thick that the bottom 
crop is rotting, and early frost would be advantage- 
ous to some, or worms to eat off the foliage so the 
bolls can open. 

From Red River county: The prospects are very 
good for an average crop; all we need is fair weather 
for gathering the crop; we will have all we can 
gather from now until the commencement of a new 
crop, 1283. 

From Robertson county: The top growth has not 
been, and will not be, far enough advanced to ma : 
anything, and is a total failure. I think this condi- 
tion general for our county and section. ‘ 

From Tarrant county: The weather since August 
28 was very wet until September 7. The weather 










































































in here, the receipts being only from 6 to ro bales 
per day, as compared with 1880. That year was 
very early and an unusual good crop, while this is 
very late and the crop altogether depending on the | 
weather for the next tvo months, and is too early 
to form any trustworthy idea of the yield. 
The following Texas telegrams were received yes- 

terday: ‘ 
From Austin, Tex.; Good weather for cotton 
picking all the week, but threatening rain now. | 
From Corsicana, Tex.: Neather good up to 
Wednesday night. Thursday closed drizzling, 
coolish, Expect steady, slow rain for two days. 
From Dalias, Tex.: The weather for the pas 
fifteen days has been fine. Cotton is openi 
rapidly. Receipts at all railroad points have b 
es 
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' week, but now showery. No damage to cotton as 




































liberal. A full crop is confidently looked for. Local 
rains at the close of the week will delay picking in 
some sections. 

From Fort Worth, Tex.; Cotton is coming in 
slowly; the prospect is for a light yield. Light rain 
to-day. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Cotton receipts are large, 
and prospects continue favorable. 

From Houston, Tex.: Warm and fair first of 


for corset manufacturers, wanted horn strips struck 
from the free list. Mr. Joseph Lyman, of A. A. 
Low & Co., argued against the proposed increase 
of duty on jute and jute butts. Mr. William D. 
Marvel, an importer, contended for the abolition of 
the duties on wool, bituminous coal and iron ore, 
and for the reduction of duties on other forms of 
iron. On Wednesday, Mr. Otto Gerdau com- 
plained to the commission that the present duty of 
35 per cent. on piano ivory gave a monopoly to two 
firms in the city of New York. He asked for a duty 
of Io or 15 per cent. Mr. Robert Dunlap was of 
opinion that the duty of 60 per cent. on black silk 
plush was a bar to the home industry. He was in 
favor of a to per cent. duty, Mr. Peter Cooper, 
the octogenarian philanthropist, appeared before 
the commission on Thursday, and had a paper read 
embodying his opinions on the tariff question. He 
counselled hesitation before making any change in 
the present system of tariff. Mr. Redfield Proctor, 
of Vermont, favored the retention of the present 
duties on marbles. 


yet. Cotton coming in freely and in good demand. 

From Marshall, Tex. : Weather for the week has 
been favorable for cotton picking. Farmers are en- 
couraged. 

From Sherman, Tex.: Weather fair; prospects 
continue for good, large yield. 

From Waco, Tex.: The weather has been dry and 
warm for the past two weeks, and the cotton crop, 
which is very fine, is rapidly being gathered. The 
average yield will be fully three-fourths bale per 
acre. 

ARKANSAS. 

Our weather report from Arkansas is decidedly 
favorable. Only 3 correspondents report bad 
weather. As a consequence, the condition of the 
crop is good, a decided improvement since August 
28 being noted. No serious injury is reported from 
worms, save by 2 correspondents. Twenty-one re- 
ports say the prospects are good for a top crop, 38 
say fair, and 29 bad. Correspondents’ remarks are 
given as follows : 

From St. Francis county: From August 28 we 
have had dry and pleasant weather up to the 14th, 


Mr. H. Schwarz, a member of an importing firm, 
wanted a reduction of the duty on worsted knitting 
caps. Under the present ad valorem and pound 
rates the duty on the coarser goods amounted to 
from roo to 150 per cent. ‘That on the finer quali- 
ties did not exceed 45 per cent. He exhibited an 
invoice valued at $441, on which the duty amounted 
to $430. Mr. Thomas G. Shearman addressed the 
commission on behalf of the Brooklyn Revenue 
Reform Club. He said that if the arguments of the 
protectionists to which the commission had listened 
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under the title of the Artisans’ Association for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. 
tended to hold meetings both among the operative 
classes and among employers of labor, and to initi- 
ate technical classes with the help of local commit- 
tees. Some interesting information has been given 
by members of the association, showing the extent 
to which trade is being withdrawn from the country 
in consequence of the greater attention given to in- 
dustrial training on the continent. The Royal Com- 
missioners have expressed great interest in the in- 
formation elicited at the meeting with the artisans’ 
committee. It is said that a very successful tech- 
nical school at Vienna, for boot and shoe makers, 
has seriously interfered with the employment of 
English craftsmen of that class, and that the 
existence of this school was brought to the atten- 
tion of the commissioners by the representatives of 
that industry on the artisans’ committee, for although 
the commissioners visited Vienna the school was 
not brought under their notice. 


The second epoch was marked by the abolition of 
the oppressive feudal services at the restoration of 
Charles II., and from that time no such sweeping 
change as was introduced by the Settled Land bill 
had been seen in the country. The president also 
referred to the provisions of the Married Woman's 
Property act, and declared that both it and the 
land act noticed were returns to Saxon usage. One 
noticeable statement made in the course of the ad- 
dress was that in the thirteenth century local gov- 
ernment was more developed than it is at the 
present day. Mr. Hastings said that much recent 
legislation—as instances of which he mentioned the 
poor law and the law enabling private land-owners 
to raise money for the improvement of their prop- 
erty from sources supplied by the state—was 
diametrically opposed to strict doctrines of political 
economy, but that, nevertheless, he considered such 
legislation as prudent, politic and economical in the 
highest sense, because calculated to increase the 
production and augment the wealth of the country. 
He referred to the fact, in illustration of the 
progress of the country in elementary education, 
that while in 1870 the average attendance of day 
scholars in elementary schools throughout England 
and Wales was 1,878,584, in 1881 the number had 
risen to 4,389,633, and the number of certified 
teachers had risen during the same period from 
12,467 to 33,522. 

































It is in- 





It will doubtless interest those concerned in trade- 
mark property to learn that the report in a morning 
journal that the Spanish Minister to the United 
States has ratified, on behalf of his government, 
what is known as the Spanish trade-mark treaty, is 
erroneous. The Spanish Minister has since de- 
clared it to be untrue, and that it will probably be 
some months before the treaty is ratified by his 
government. As soon as that occurs, a test case 
will be instituted here by the Havana cigar manu- 
facturers, several of whom have banded together 





Mr. H. Fox Bristowe, president of the jurispru- 
dence department of the congress, declared that 
among the most pressing needs of the future were a 





since which time it has been very warm. Are con- 
fident of fair crop. If we have late frosts the crop 
will be good. We have some worms, but cannot 
see that they are doing any serious damage. 

From Union county: From about the 24th to the 
28th August we had constant rains—some very 
heavy—followed by dry weather, variable in temper- 
ature, sometimes very hot and sometimes quite cool, 
caused by northeast winds, the thermometer often 
dropping below 50°, even as low as 42°. Have had 
no storms. Chills and fevers have retarded picking. 
The bottom and middle crop is good; the top crop 
is poor—almost a failure. There has been some 
shedding and much failure on account of rust in the 
old lands. I think fully 20 per cent. damage to the 
whole crop from rust and shedding. 

From White county: The crop is ina good and 
healthy condition. About one-quarter to one-third 
of our crop was planted here from May 15 to 25, 
after the overflow. That part is late. A frost as 
early as October 1 would cut it off considerable, 
but frost as late as October 15 or 20 would give this 
late part plenty of time to mature. The first ten 
days of September was very unfavorable, as we had 
too much rain, but the last ten days have been dry 
and hot, causing it to mature very rapidly. The 
corn crop is good and all made. 

The following telegrams were received yesterday : 

From Helena, Ark. : Weather continues favorable. 


Crops good. 
TENNESSEE. 


_ We have 51 replies from 27 out of the 32 counties 
in Tennessee growing over soo acres of cotton each. 
The weather has been decidedly good since August 
28. The health of the plant is reported good, there 
being a decided improvement since the date of our 
last report. No reports of serious injury by worms 
have been received. The prospects are fair for a 
top crop. 

The following telegrams from Tennessee were re- 
ceived yesterday : 

From Memphis, Tenn. : The weather for the past 
week has been favorable for picking, and cotton is 
coming to market pretty freely. 

From Murfreesboro’, Tenn.: Weather warm, dry 
and forcing. Picking now general. Prospect con- 
tinues to improve. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Monday’s session of the Tariff Commission in 
New York was mainly occupied by Mr. J. S. 
Moore’s paper, which is noticed at length in another 
column. On the following day Mr. G. W. Deane, 
of New York, appeared as a witness, and proposed 
as a patent remedy for all panics the very original 
scheme of authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to increase all duties by one-sixth whenever at the 
end of any fiscal year the total imports of merchan- 
dise shall have exceeded five-sixths of the value of 
the exports of the same. Mr. John H. Tingue, a 
manufacturer of mohair pile fabrics, was anxious 
that the present duty on the raw material should be 
continued, and was of opinion that the prosperity of 
the mohair trade in this country depended upon the 
maintenance of the present duty on the manufac- 
tured fabric, which duty he said amounted to about 
roo per cent. Mr, W. P, Copeland, an attorney 


collected from internal revenue. 





during its progress through the country should pre- 


vail a rapid change in the direction of free-trade 


would be brought about, with far less regard to 
vested interests than would now be conceded by 
general consent. The tariff should be cut down by 
at least $130,000,000, leaving only $68,000,000 to be 
The revenue, he 
thought, should eventually be raised on eight 
articles—sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, intoxicating 
liquors, tobacco, fruits and spices. This change, 


however, he did not propose for immediate adop- 
tion, recognizing that a sudden alteration of this 
kind would be unjust to vested interests. 


He, 
therefore, suggested supplementing this general 
scheme for several years to come by a duty of 25 


per cent. ad valorem on all manufactured iron, steel, 


cotton, woolen, silk and linen goods. Messrs. 


James McCreery and Edward A. Morrison, repre- 


senting importing interests, advocated among other 
things the substitution of specific or mainly specific 
duties in place of ad valorem duties, the creation of 
a court to determine all matters between the gov- 
ernment and importers, and an extension of the 
time within which to file protests. 


The Tariff Commission received communications 
at Baltimore from a number of representatives of 
special interests, generally advocating increased 
protection. Among others, a committee of Balti- 
more glassblowers complained that bottles got into 
the country free of duty, and a Texas cement com- 
pany argued against placing Portland cement on 
the free list. Mr. Horace L. Brooke, an iron manu- 
facturer, thought that no increase of duty should 
be made on iron ore, but that the duty on pig iron 
was insufficient. He believed that the introduction 
of foreign ores free of duty would benefit, rather than 
injure, the ore interests of this country. Iron made 
of American ores alone would be an uncommercial 
article. He believed that the south would be the 
great iron producing region of the country, on 
account of its good ores and coal and the cheapness 
of labor there. Mr. B. S. Benson, a manufacturer 
of steam plows, was opposed to the admission of 
those articles free of duty, although claiming that 
he can produce a plow for a much less sum than 
will buy one of foreign manufacture. He under- 
stood that the foreign plows cost from $5,000 to 
$6,000. His own, which would be more efficient, 
would cost $3,500. 


At the meeting of the Social Science Congress, 
recently held in Nottingham, Engiand, the presi- 
dent, Mr. G. W. Hastings, devoted considerable 
space in his address to a historical review of the 
land question in England. He referred to the 
Settled Land act passed at the last session of 
Parliament (and the provisions of which were 
noticed in BRADSTREET’S at the time) as one 
which, although it passed the House of Commons 
without remark, and received no prominent criti- 
cism in the newspapers, yet effected a revolution 
legal and social than which none greater has ever 
been accomplished in England. The first great era 
in the history of English land legislation, he said, 
was closed by the laws rendering real property 
alienable in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 


uniform marriage law, international copyright, ade- 
quate protection against the piracy of trade-marks, 
a satisfactory and comprehensive amendment of the 
law of bankruptcy, and such a change in the law 
regulating the devolution of the real estate of intes- 
tates as would make it descend as personal estate 
under like circumstances. In the department of 
economics Mr. Watherson advocated the principle 
of unity of administration of the entire railway sys- 
tem. Shareholders, he said, were deeply interested 
in reform. High fares and exorbitant rates had 
failed commercially, as statistics proved. Preferen- 
tial rates had been followed by decreased dividends. 
Two hundred and ninety-nine different descriptions 
of stock paid no interest at all. The government 
having refused to entertain the question of purchas- 
ing the railways, it remained for the shareholders 
to secure the benefits of unity for themselves and 
the public. Mr. Bonamy Price, the president of 
the department of economics, advocated free- 
dom to the railways from state interference in the 
matter of rates, but spoke in favor of unity of 
administration, and declared that it would be 
more simply effected and worked by the govern- 
ment. Resolutions were adopted declaring in favor 
of legislation compelling railway companies work- 
ing canals to have through rates on the canals, and 
to abolish charges appearing to the Railway Com- 
mission to be imposed for the purpose of diverting 
traffic from the canals. In the education depart- 
ment the subject of technical instruction was dis- 
cussed, but without any results of importance. The 
necessity for this kind of education was admitted, but 
there seemed to be a general sentiment against 
making it a part of the primary school curriculum, 
as proposed. Sir John Pope Hennessy, president 
of the section concerned with the repression of 
crime, thought that in many instances a species of 
what he termed state-created crime springs from the 
exercise of too great severity. Considerable dif- 
ferences prevailed in the discussions upon this sub- 
ject, many voices being raised in favor of increased 
severity. The opinion of the health department 
on the question of restricting the employment of 
mothers in factories was that such restriction would 
be at present inexpedient. 


It is apparent that the great and increasing im- 
portance of technical education is beginning to be 
generally understood. Thinking men have for some 
years striven to impress the community with the 
necessity of providing this much-needed training, 
but the growth of public interest in the movement 
has hitherto been slow. Mr. Atkinson's recent 
Boston address will be remembered as a thoughtful 
and vigorous plea in favor of this class of instruc- 
tion, and more recently Mr. Vaux, of Philadelphia, 
directed attention to the importance of it as a police 
measure. In England the subject has been attract- 
ing considerable attention of late. The London 
Daily News mentions that as a result of the meeting 
last spring between the Royal Commissioners of 
Technical Instruction and a deputation of repre- 
sentative workmen, and of the conviction which that 
interview brought home to the minds of those inter- 
ested, that the codperation of skilled artisans was 
essential to success in carrying out schemes for 
technical education, a society has been formed 


lawyers. 
the sale in Cuba and Spain of goods of various 


manufacturers. 
manifested in the matter that both the State De- 
partment at Washington and the Spanish Minister 





and placed their interests in the hands of American 
As the passage of the treaty will prevent 


kinds bearing counterfeit American brands, its rati- 
fication is awaited with no small amount of anxiety 


both by those who favor and those who are opposed 


to it—by American as well as Cuban and Spanish 
So great indeed is the interest 


are answering the numerous and steadily increasing 


inquiries regarding it with printed statements giving 


all the information that at present can be furnished. 





In our last issue we gave a resumé of the history 
of trades-union congresses in England. Recent 
English exchanges with reports of the meeting of 
the fifteenth Trades-Union Congress are at hand. 
The congress assembled in Manchester, on Septem- 
ber 18. The reports of the parliamentary com- 
mittee stated that no progress had been made on 
the Employer's Liability bill at the last session of 
Parliament, but that a substantial advance had been 
made in the introduction of Mr. Hopwood’s 
Criminal Law Amendment act. The other meas- 
ures affecting the condition of the industrial classes 
which have been passed during the last session of 
Parliament, or which are yet pending, received each 
in its turn the attention of the committee. Accord- 
ing to the report of the standing orders committee 
the congress consisted of 153 delegates, represent- 
ing 126 societies, numbering 510,592 members. 
The president stated in his address that seventeen 
propositions were laid down on the programme for 
consideration by the congress. He directed atten- 
tion to the defective working of the Employer's 
Liability bill, and stated that an increased number of 
inspectors was necessary to secure the enforcement 
of the factory and workshop laws. Concerning the 
representation of labor in Parliament he declared 
that if every member represented in the congress 
subscribed one penny per week a fund of £25,000 
a year would be realized, which would enable the 
working class to send twenty-five representative 
workingmen to Parliament, paying each £1,000 a 
year. Resolutions were adopted by the congress 
demanding an increased number of sub-inspectors 
to enforce the observance of the factory laws and 
the Miners’ Regulation act; the reform of the 
patent laws to the end that the present cost entailed 
upon inventors for securing their rights may be 
lessened, and the prohibition of any but duly quali- 
fied and certificated persons from taking charge of 
steam engines or boilers. 


In the discussion upon the Employers’ Liability 
act, its permissive character was inveighed against 
as an element impairing the usefulness of the meas- 
ure. It was suggested that the congress should 
take steps toward making it illegal for both work- 
men and employers to contract themselves out of 
the provisions of the act. The inequality of the act 
concerning imprisonment for debt, which exempts 
persons owing £50 and upward, but gives power to 
incarcerate small debtors owing sums under £50, 
was made the subject of some discussion, and the 
parliamentary committee was instructed to secure a 
provision in the new bankruptcy bill conferring 
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upon small debtors the same right of protecting 
themselves from pressing creditors as large debtors 
now possess. The suggestion of the president that 
funds should be raised by the workingmen to enable 
them to maintain representatives in Parliament was 
embodied in a resolution was afterwards 
amended so as to provide for the support of all 
representatives in Parliament by the state. The 
resolution as amended was adopted after consider- 
able discussion. The recent report of the royal 
commissioners on the depressed condition of agri- 
culture was severely criticised. It was declared 
that the commission had examined about one hun- 
dred witnesses, squires, farmers and land agents, 
and that while the opinions expressed in the evi- 
dence were clearly in favor of reform, the commis- 
sioners had almost completely ignored these de- 
mands in their report. The sense of the congress 
on the land question found expression in a resolution 
declaring that extensive reforms of the land laws of 
England, Scotland and Wales were absolutely 
necessary, and that no reform would be sufficient 
short of the nationalization of the land. 


which 


Recent French census returns suggest some inter- 
esting comparisons. In our issue of September 2 
we presented the figures for the entire population, 
and for certain of the departments, At the same 
time we noticed generally the increase and decrease 
of population in some of the chief cities. A very 
striking fact disclosed by the returns is the tendency 
to a greater rate of increase in the large cities. We 
present herewith some percentages calculated on 
the returns of 1876 and those of 1881. The popula- 
tion of Paris increased from 1,988,806 in 1876 to 
2,269,023 in 1881, a growth as will be seen of a little 
over 14 per cent. The increase at Marseilles has 
been about 12.9 per cent., from 318,868 in 1876 to 
360,009 in 1881. Lyons has increased in population 
from 342,815 in 1876 to 376,613 in 1881, a growth of 
less than ro per cent. The population of Bordeaux 
has only increased 2.8 per cent in the same period, 
from 215,140 in 1876 to 221,305 in 1881. This small 
rate of increase is attributed to the unsatisfactory 
state of the wine industry. A falling off in the 
population of Versailles is noticed. In some of the 
ports, such as Toulon, Brest and Cherbourg, a 
slight decrease is remarked. The population of 
Havre, on the other hand, has grown from 92,068 in 
1876 to 105,867 in 1881, an increase of about i4.9 per 
cent. 





A recent Patent Office decision is of importance to 
inventors. It applies more particularly to applica- 
tions for patents in the United States which have 
previously been patented in foreign countries, and 
by it the terms of such domestic patents are limited 
io the terms of the foreign patents in force when the 
domestic patents are granted. A subsequent exten- 
sion of a foreign patent will not affect the length of 
term of a later patent on the same invention in this 
country. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORFOLK AND ITS BUSINESS POSITION. 

Norfolk, Va., October 3.—Norfelk, the chief seaport 
of tidewater Virginia, at present ranks also as the 
third cotton port of the country. Its geographical 
position, its commodious, safe, deep-water harbor, 
whose traffic is scarcely interrupted by tides or 
seasons; its far-reaching inland waterways, and the 
railroad development going on, make it a favored 
outlet for the produce of a large portion of the south 
and southwest. It is intended to further deepen 
the channel of the port entrance with some of the 
$75,000 lately voted by Congress therefor. 

As Brooklyn is to New York, so Portsmouth, 
Berkeley and other minor towns are to Norfolk, and 
the sum of their population is nearly 44,000. Nor- 
folk city contains about 22,000, of whom 10,000 are 
negroes. It possesses but few capitalists, and the 
people“are almost entirely engaged in handling the 
produce which seeks this outlet. Manufactures have 
only just obtained a footing, and for that reason the 
increase of population has been comparatively slow. 
And as its own importing and shipowning interests 
are very small, it is even more correct to call Norfolk 
simply a shipping port than a commercial city. The 
growth of business wealth has been largely com- 
mensurate with the slow extension of railroads; and 
it is interesting to find that the increase of both is 
developing an evident desire to encourage manu- 
factures and some disposition to invest in them. 

The negro population compose the wage-earning 
class. With few exceptions they are lazy and 
thriftless, and contribute nothing to the wealth of 
the community except their labor, which is ex- 
tremely uncertain and difficult to control. It is safe 


to say that they work only half the time, existing 
during the remainder on what they have made. 
There is a growing wish and effort to improve the 
means of educating them, as it is a recognized fact 
that the political well-being of the country depends 
toa great extent upon their enlightenment. Even 
compulsory education, to include whites also, is 
mooted. Yet whether the schooled negroes will 
thereafter continue to regard themselves as ‘‘ the 
laboring class’"’"—which is a desideratum with the 
whites who live with or near them—may be ques- 
tioned. The city has five public free schools for 
whites, and two for negroes, supported by the state 
and city jointly. The total white school popula- 
tion, male and female, is 3,677, and colored 3,040. 
But the total number of pupils enrolled in white 
schools is only 949, and in colored 693. An allow- 
ance must be made in the case of the whites for sev- 
eral large private schools, which are free from taxa- 
tion also, and include perhaps 600 pupils. Even 


then it will be seen that the attendance is not satis- 
factory, and that a large proportion of the remain- 
ing children must be in the streets. 

The increase in the value of the taxable property 
of Norfolk, real and personal, is interesting, as the 
following will show: 


Real, Personal, 
$5,597,070 $423,541 
5 ign toc 108s, 419 
9,354,776 1)310,861 





The slight increased total of last year over 1876 is 
explained in two ways. The panic of 1873 did un- 
doubtedly depreciate prices, and, then, after the 
1876 valuation, the assessed values were reduced 
$3,000,000, to make them conform to the state 
assessment. ‘The municipal taxes amount now to 
about 2 per cent. on the valuations above given. 
The total income collected from all taxes amounts 
to about $240,000, which defrays the expenses of 
government and meets the interest on the city debt, 
a small percentage being applied to a sinking fund, 
which now amounts to over $7,000. According to 
existing laws the city debt can never exceed one- 
fifth of the value of taxable property. That the 
limit has not thereby been exceeded is certified on 
the face of every bond now issued. The debt now 
amounts to $2,133,271, the slight excess having 
been incurred before the proportion was fixed by 
law. The interest to be met amounts to $102,150. 
The bonds representing the debt are various. Some, 
to the extent of $202,700, which bore 8 per cent. 
interest have been turned into 6 per cent. bonds, 
and $295,300 of 6 per cent. bonds were last year 
refunded into 5 per cents. It cost the city over 
$60,000 to do this, as it had to pay a high premium 
on its own bonds. But a saving of $7,254 interest 
was effected. Further refunding will take place 
to gradually reduce the interest on outstanding 
bonds. Of the city debt $500,000 form the Water 
bonds, by the issue of which water-works were 
constructed. To meet this portion of the interest 
a special tax is levied. These bonds bear 8 per 
cent. interest. It is calculated that the sinking 
fund will fulfill its objects, and that taxation will not 
of necessity be increased. It may be added that the 
city has $75,000 invested in the Raleigh & Gaston 
Railroad, bearing 3 per cent. interest. 

As may have been inferred, the city is well sup- 
plied with water. Gas is furnished by a private 
corporation. The introduction of the Waring sys- 
tem of drainage, so successful at Memphis, has 
been begun. Funds for it were found in this way: 
Long ago, when the city was out of debt, a surplus 
of $500,000 was invested in A., M. & O. Railroad 
shares. The city never received interest on the $500,- 
ooo, and when the railroad was sold to the Norfolk & 
Western company the latter gave their common 
stock, share for share, to the holders of the bank- 
rupt road. This movement was no doubt to secure 
a better title to their purchase. So Norfolk city 
sold its $500,000 interest for $175, 000. Of this sum 
$65,000 was absorbed in paying the premium on 
their own bonds for refunding. The balance of 
$110,000 was considered ample for draining the 
city. The work is not half done, and the money 
has about run out, it is said, through the quicksands 
unexpectedly encountered in the operations. The 
city must now do one of two things—either levy a 
direct tax to complete the work, or mortgage its 
credit again. 

There are one national, nine corporate and three 
private banks in Norfolk and Portsmouth, whose 
aggregate capital is about $1,000,000. Nearly, if 
not quite, all of these are purely local institutions. 
At the present time they have more available funds 
than they can utilize; but the risks assumed perhaps 
warrant the high rates of interest charged, which 
range from 6 to 9 per cent. 

Before passing to a consideration of the distinct 
features of the lines of business peculiar to Norfolk, it 
may be proper to give a summary of the trade of the 
port as a whole, This is three-fold, First, the direct 





foreign trade; second, the coast trade; third, the 
river-borne traffic carried on by inland steamers, 
canal boats and railroads. This letter will present 
facts relating only to the direct foreign trade, an idea 
of the growth of which during the past few years is 
given by the following table: 
DIRECT VESSELS ARRIVED IN PORT. 

Registered ph joe os 


Year. Number. tonnage. per vesse 
WB7S ica cope ona ve hae elena icine 23 10,423 
Po oy Me Re tect eee 65, 56,914 be 


There are some peculiarities about the import 
trade of Norfolk which need explanation, as the 
tonnage of vessels entering is no index to its extent. 
For example, out of the tonnage entered in 1875, 
only 1,566 tons of cargo came; and of that entered 
in 1881, only 19,854 tons represented cargo, the rest 
being in ballast. The erratic fluctuations of imports 
will be seen from the figures given below: 








Value.| Year. Value. 

OPS 712 ONT oe dewentoaraen ens $261,032 
TO; 287 (367 mers casc cite 714 
TA, ROH TOG ees deamon 1,441 

201,700) TBBT. ance eance etc 187,138 
4,037 





The increased values from 1869 to 1872 were due 
to large importations of railroad iron and guano; 
and in 1881, to the imports of steel blooms (for 
Tennessee), guano and super-phosphates, all from 
England. The only staple articles of import Nor- 
folk seems to have, though small, are salt from 
England and Turk’s Island, and kainit from 
Germany. Guano is likely to find a place with 
these in the future. In former times the ships 
which took staves to the West Indies brought back 
rum, sugar and molasses. This trade has entirely 
died out, owing to cheaper rates and better means 
of manipulation and distribution possessed by other 
Atlantic ports. 

So much for the imports. And right here it will 
not be amiss to describe the way in which the books 
of the Norfolk Custom House are kept. I have 
overhauled the day-books of seventeen years, and 
have found discrepancies—in one instance amount- 
ing to over $1,o0o—in the entries. Many of the 
entries of duties paid are not carried out in the 
columns, which, of course, are seldom added, and 
never by any chance carried forward to complete 
even a single month. ‘To find the totals of imports 
and exports, or the tonnage and nationality of 
inward and outward ships, and their cargo values, 
one has to pick them out of several books, entry by 
entry. Many entries are in pencil. And it is a 
mystery how any compilation of figures, such as 
those in charge are expected to render, has ever 
been made ; and equally strange how cash balances 
are arrived at when the day-book entries are incom- 
plete. 

The total foreign export trade of Norfolk, as a 
whole, has been one of gratifying growth, though 
of most separate articles the same cannot be said. 
The tonnage employed therein has increased in 
eleven years as foilows: 1870, 12,530 tons; 1875, 
52,211 tons; 1880, 136,949 tons. 

It is well to explain, as these figures do not agree 
with those entered directly irom foreign ports, that 
the departures include many which arrive coastwise 
from other United States ports. Another fact of in- 
terest is that as to the class of vessels the bulk of the 
transatlantic trade has passed to steamers, whereas 
in ante-bellum days the general sea-borne trade 
was wholly conducted by sailing ships. The 
exports up to 1873 had experienced many ups and 
downs, but that year the total values exceeded 
$1,c00,000, and have increased since then till in 
1880 they exceeded $18,000,000. In 1881 a falling 
off of $1,500,000 was noticeable, but was more due to 
shorter crops than anything else. The total direct 
exports for seventeen years (1865-1881) exceeded 
$91,000,000, or an average of over $5,350,000 a 
year. The chief factor in the growth of this export 
trade has been cotton, and Great Britain absorbs 
nearly all of it. The direct export of the staple 
began in earnest in 1866 at $119,023; in 1873 the 
value reached $714,477; in 1875 it had grown to 
$5,634,022, and in 1879 this had more than doubled 
itself, amounting to $11,778,181. In 1880 the value 
exceeded $17,500,000, and in the cotton season of 
1881-82 (September to August) the direct foreign 
exports (331,817 bales) amounted in value to 
$17,573,460. 

Of the other articles of direct export the chief 
are oak barrel staves and corn. The staves are 
shipped—to order only—to the West Indies and 
the Mediterranean. In sixteen years the value of 
such exports has only twice (1872 and 1875) ex- 
ceeded $400,000, and they have declined since then 
till in 1881 they amounted to only $143, ooo. Ship- 
ments the current year, however, have been more 
extensive, and a revival is believed to have set in, 
The direct corn exports in 1877 amounted to 
$246,426. The next three years witnessed a rapid 
decline, and last year the total was at $144,247, an 
improvement over the three preceding years. Head. 











































































cattle to the total value of $237,000 were shipped to 
Europe in 1878, 1879 and 1880, but there they 
stopped short, exhibiting the same want of perma- 
nence as is observable in other directions also, 
though perhaps in this case due largely to Britis 
restrictions. The exports of tobacco in 1877 had 
reached the respectable total of $62,400, but fell to 
only $302 the very next year; and last year 
amounted to $20,812. It is noteworthy, on the 
other hand, that the exports of manganese have 
increased in four years from $12,000 to over 
$52,000. \ 

The above facts clearly show the relation that cot- 
ton shipments bear to Norfolk's direct exports. In _ 
this wise it is preéminently a cotton port, other ship- 
ments being small and erratic. It will be borne in— 
mind that some of the coastwise movement of cot-_ 
ton, which is not considered herein, also finds its — 
way abroad. This and the extensive domestic in- — 
dustries of Norfolk, their value to the city as com- s 
pared with the direct foreign trade, and, as before — 
noted, the waterways and railroad connections 
tributary to the city, will be dealt with in another — 
letter. Facts bearing thereon are, however, difficult 
to get at. There is no board of trade nor ex 
change here, other than the admirably managed 
Cotton Exchange. And it is only just to add that 
were it not for the uniform courtesy of the mer. 
chants even approximate conclusions would be inac- _ 
cessible. Ay Ca AsPs 
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THE AUTUMN OUTLOOK IN LOMBARD — 
STREET. 
London, September 2r.—Two advances in fairly — 
rapid succession in the Bank of England rate of dis- 
count have rather opened the eyes of some people in — 
the London money market. It appears strange — 
that year after year we should find men engaged in _ 
discounting operations discussing in July the prob 
ability of a reduction in the bank rate, when it is _ 
morally certain that a month or two later the market 
will become tight and an advance in the official 
quotations a necessity. In England, June and July” 
are, as a rule, months when the value of money is 
exceptionally low. There is always in the first half 
of the year a return of money from the provinces to 
the metropolis, and that is owing to certain well 
defined reasons. In the first place, there is a much 
larger collection of taxes in the first six months of 
the year, because that heavy item the income and ~ 
property tax is made payable in one sum in a : 
ary, though a considerable portion of it is in reality 
not collected until February or March, The n, 
again, a good deal of agricultural money, which is _ 
withdrawn from London during the harvest, and 
subsequently in payment for grain and other prod- 
uce, finds its way back to town by slow degrees, an 
in July is collected here preparatory to the revival 
of the country demand. The holiday period sets 
in about that time, speculation becomes rapidly « 
checked, and the result is that for a short time 
London finds itself with a good deal of money which _ 
it cannot employ. This state of affairs is not pecu- — 
liar to England, for a ‘‘fall’’ demand is better 
recognized in New York than it is here. The effect 
of the ‘double standard'’—if I may use such an 
expression in England—of the bank rate and mar! 
rate, is a little confusing, for while the latter 
undoubtedly the true gauge to the market, p 
are apt to refer to the bank quotation in mak 
their contrasts with past seasons, and it is the ob’ 
of the Bank of England to keep the market as 
as possible. Indeed, the bank directors appear 
be about the only people engaged in the London 
money market who really do look ahead in regula- 
ting their quotations. 


Hence it was that in July, when money was ob- 
tainable in considerable sums at 1 percent. per 
annum, and bills up to four months could be placed 
at 2 per cent. per annum, or less, the bank directors 
persisted in maintaining a minimum of 3 per cent. ; 
and that they were quite right in so doing may be 
gathered from the fact that at the present moment 
loan money is worth 4% per cent., and best bills 
cannot be placed in Lombard street below — 
It was a moral certainty that money would rise 
early in the autumn, even before the half-year 
began. It is a rule in this country that the bank 
reserve stands at its highest point about the 20 
of June. Thus, on June 22 last year the reserve w: 
416,369,690, and in the six months following—th 
is, to December 21—it fell to £11,276,940. Int 
previous year the reserve on June 23 w 
418,032,483, and in this instance, likewise, th 
amount was not again reached during the 
mainder of the year, and by December 22 it had 
fallen to £13,624,674. Similar statistics, mig 
produced for years previous to 1880, but these’ 
be enough to show that in the second halt of the 
year the one great reserve of money in the city of of 
London is bound to be curtailed to an extent of 
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about four or five millions. Contrasting the figures 
above with the situation in 1882, the weakness of the 
current year is brought into strong relief: 





Bank of Eng. reserve— 1880, 1881. 1882, 
About June 20.......... £18,032,483 £16,369,690 £14,501,885 
About Sept. 20... -. 16,699,077 13,005, 138 11,156,714 
About Dec. 20......;... 13,624,674 TUj27Oj OAS | ss acaewsns 


It will be seen from this that in 1882 the drop in 
the reserve from June to September has been quite 
as rapid as in either of the two corresponding 
periods, and that if in the next three months there 
is to be the usual reduction, we must be prepared 
to face the close of the year with a reserve con- 
siderably below £10,000,000, a sum far too low 
to base probably £100,000,000 of deposits upon. 
Hence it is that the Bank of England has been 
compelled to advance its quotations, and has thought 
fit to accompany that advance with a manipulation 
of the outer market. The Treasury bills in its 
hands which fell due on the 7th inst. were allowed 
to go into the hands of outside subscribers; and it 
is also understood that the bank has sold out or 
borrowed money upon its government securities, the 
better to place itself in funds, and to take money off 
; the open market. The result is that whereas the 
: government securities in the Banking Department 
stood at £13,780,079, they are now but £11,682,205, 
showing a drop of £2,100,000, and it is the more 
im remarkable therefore that the reserve should have 

suffered to the extent already indicated. To some 

extent the Egyptian business is answerable for this, 
and there still remains the greater part of the ex- 
_ penditure on that account to be met by the govern- 
ment, a large portion of it having to be disbursed 
out of the country. Why, the Suez canal charges 
alone for our transports would represent a fortune 
even in New York, and there are payments to be 
made for horses and mules and provisions at almost 
all Mediterranean ports, as well as in America. 
Meanwhile, the government balance in the Bank of 
England is very small, amounting on the 16th mst. 
to but £2,386,874, and there are the dividends to be 
met a fortnight hence. 

Altogether, it is apparent that the Bank of Eng- 
land and the London money market will be very 
short of funds during the final quarter. It is there- 
fore quite idle to discuss the question, as some 
people have done, whether or not London will be 
in debt to the United States for produce or securi- 
ties before the close of the year. If London should 
; happen to be thus indebted, it will certainly not be 
in a position to pay cash against it. Half a million 
of gold taken for New York would in the present 
temper of Lombard street be sufficient to give us 6 
per cent., and we nowadays look upon 6 per cent. 
at the bank as an emergency rate. Your readers 
may therefore look upon that matter as settled. 
England this fall will be quite ready to pay for cot- 
ton, breadstuffs, tobacco, and so forth, in iron, tin 
plates and other merchandise, but she is not in a 
position to pay cash. Nor apparently is any other 





France. As for London, it is yust now looking with 
longing eyes upon the £40,000,000 of gold stored in 
the Bank of France, and Germany has already bid 
sufficiently high to obtain some remittances from 
that quarter. The fact of the matter is that Europe 
is finding out the great difficulty there is in making 
good the amount of gold remitted to America in 
1879-80-81, and there does not appear to be any 
prospect of the scarcity being alleviated this side 
the new year. The Australian remittances come to 
hand slowly and in comparatively small amounts, 
| and, as far as we are concerned, cannot be counted 
upon to more than cover our outgoings for Europe. 
It seems probable, therefore, that Lombard street 
, will be tight for the remainder of the year, and the 
best means of preventing its becoming very tight 
| have been those adopted by the bank in raising the 
rates before any withdrawals for export had come 
upon us. With regard to the amount of financial 
business doing in London just now, I hear different 
opinions in different quarters, but there would 
appear to be a fairly general belief that a larger 
supply of mercantile and financial paper is offering 
this season than for some time past. Should the 
Stock Exchange become brisk before the close of 
| the year there would be an increased demand for 
that quarter. 

It should not be forgotten in reckoning up the 
pros and cons of the London money market that 
we have bought largely of French securities. It is, 

i of course, quite impossible to form any definite esti- 

; mate as to the actual amounts of Egyptian, Turkish 

and other stocks transmitted from Paris to London 

in the months following the crisis of January. The 

: only thing we can say is that they were undoubtedly 

i very large, and this again has tended to weaken 

our position and to cause remittances which would 

otherwise have been made to London to be diverted 

to our neighbors. Altogether the monetary outlook 
here is one requiring much circumspection, 

















number of agencies and other expenses. 
claimed that while the cost of raw materials from 
which starch is made has advanced 50 per cent. 
during the year, the selling price of starch has risen 
but I5 per cent. 


state in Europe, with the exception, perhaps, of 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
The statement is made in English journals that 


the Japanese government has decided to establish a 
large shipping company over which it will exercise 
certain control. 


Late cable dispatches from England state that 


owing to want of unanimity among British colliers, 
produced by the reply to their demands for an 
advance in wages from the employers, no general 
strike is expected. 


A movement is on foot in Cincinnati looking to a 


combination of leading western starch manufac- 
turers. 


They have in view the reduction of the 
It is 


During the first half of the current year the Rus- 


sian revenue exceeded the anticipations expressed 


in the last budget, the excess over the receipts for 
the first half of 188r amounting to over $6,500,000, 
and the expenditures being $12,000,000 less than 
the first six months of 1881, although in excess of 
the receipts about $10,000,000, against an excess of 
over $28,0c0,000 in the first half of last year. 


The woolen manufacturers in the south of France 
are reported generally busy, and several firms 
are even abundantly supplied with orders. The 
Facquard says that the Elbeuf manufacturers who 
have already submitted their patterns for next sea- 
son appear generally satisfied with the results. 
Business is reported quiet at Sedan and Louviers, 
although at-the latter point numerous orders have 
been received for next season. 





The annual report of the outgoing president of 
the Danville (Va.) Tobacco Association, delivered 
a few days ago, stated that the prospects of the new 
tobacco crop are very flattering. Reports from 
various sections of Virginia and North Carolina 
state that the quality and color are quite equal to 
those of the crop of 1880, ‘‘if not superior.’’ The 
crop in Virginia is placed at go per cent. of the aver- 
age, and that of North Carolina at a full average. 





The Cotton Planters’ Association of the United 
States will meet in annual convention at Little 
Rock, Ark., on October 16. The date was evi- 
dently chosen to coincide with that on which the 
Arkansas State Fair will open at the same city, thus 
giving the capital city the advantage of entertaining 
delegates to both meetings during the same week. 
The efforts made to arrange the gathering of these 
representative bodies of producers at Little Rock 
are indicative of the new commercial and industrial 
life which is animating the state of Arkansas. 


Great fault isfound with Spanish railways for their 
non-compliance with government regulations. It 
is charged that the decrees requiring lights in cars 
at night or while passing through tunnels, the call- 
ing out of the names of stations, and security in 
packing merchandise before being received for 
transport, as well as the regulations for the receipt 
and shipment of l?ve stock, are all evaded daily. 
The immunity of the companies from prosecution 
by passengers or patrons of the road seems to be 
due to the expense and delay in obtaining relief in 
the courts. 


The imports of silk manufactures at the port of 


New York during September exceeded in value 


like imports during the same month last year, but }) 


were less than the same in September, 1880 or 1879. 


The value of silk goods importations at New York 


last month was $3,925,639; in September, 1881, it 
was $3,441,208; in 1880, $4,320,315; in 1879, 


$4,141,043, and in 1878, $2,684,147. It is notice- 
able that the imports of gloves last month were four | 


times larger in value than during September in 
four preceding years. 
into heavy requisition, to judge by the augmented 
importations. 





The report of the Kansas City comptroller, for the 
six months ended June 30, is said by the Yowsnad of 


that city to be very gratifying. When the present 


charter was adopted, in 1875, the bonded debt of 


Kansas City amounted to $1,600,000, and the 8 and 
Io per cent. bonds of the city were quoted at goc. 
The present city indebtedness is $1,171,369.01, 
indicating that $428,630.98 has been paid in seven 
years. Of this amount $84,735 has been paid since 
January last. In the meantime the assessed valua- 
tion of Kansas City, ‘‘on an exceedingly low basis,” 
has increased from $8,923,190 in 1876 to $24,316,020 
in 1882, or at the rate of about $e, 500,000 per 
annum. The opinion is expressed by the comp- 
troller that a Kansas City 5 per cent. bond would 
now command a premium 


Silk laces have also come }. 


The Limerick (Me,) National Bank has been 


organized with a capital of $50,000. Jeremiah M. 
Mason is president and Joshua C. Lane cashier. 
The Wichita (Kans.) National 
organized with a capital of $50,000. S. H. Cohn is 
president and M. W. Levy cashier. 
National Bank of Stroudsburg, 
organized with a capital of $50,000. 
Staples is president and Edwin A. Bell cashier. 
The First National Bank of Birmingham, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has elected H. S. McKee president in 
place of A. B. Stevenson. 
National Bank has elected J, D. Lott president in 
place of H. P. Taylor. 


Bank has been 
The First 

has been 
Richard §S. 


Pas 


The De Kalb (IIl.) 


The growing importance of Lisbon, Portugal, as 


a port of entry for Spanish imports, is causing dis- 
may to residents of Bilbao, Santander, and several 
of the Mediterranean ports. 
from Lisbon to Madrid was opened, referred to last 
week, special contracts were made to deliver through 
freight in the Spanish capital over this line at con- 
cessions in rates, the shipments being direct from 
London, Paris, Havre, Antwerp, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow and New York. 
the Spanish ports referred to, but not to the extent 
which has been caused by a late and still further 
reduction in railway freight rates from Lisbon to 
Madrid. 
harvest in Spain, applying of course particularly to 
imported cereals. 
heavy business for Spanish merchants. 


When the railway 


This action excited anxiety in 


This action was due to the reduced wheat 


Meanwhile Lisbon is doing a 





At the London Crystal Palace, recently, an inter- 


national potato exhibition was held. No stock 
other than British was shown, however, with the 
exception of some potatoes displayed by ‘‘American 


seedsmen,” though these were ‘‘ grown in English 
soil." The entries were made by seventy exhibitors, 


who displayed about 2,000 dishes of potatoes, washed 


so as to show all the qualities of form and color. 
The points of excellence considered were suitability 


for growing, productivity, ‘‘appearance to carry 


them through the market,"’ and, where new varieties 
were shown, the important ‘‘test of the table." 
Some varieties of poiatoes were shown with com- 
plexions rivaling that of the peach. Large potatoes 
known as ‘‘ White Elephant”’ were to be seen, as 
also were red and purple potatoes, and the ‘‘ordi- 
nary round tuber of commerce.'’ The London 
Daily News mentions ‘‘among the winners of first 
prizes for English and American varieties '’ Messrs. 
Bliss & Sons of New York. 


One year ago the St. Paul Proxeer Press published 
full particulars concerning the fall trade of that city, 
which, in brief, indicated an increased wholesale 
trade over the autumn of 188c of from 25 to 33 per 
cent. On Sunday last a similar review was published 
concerning the business done of late months, and 
the result shows that the gain in volume of trade 
in various lines over the like departments in 1881 is 
from 25 to 50 per cent., thus pointing a growth of 
from 60 to 100 per cent. in two years. The increase 
is said to be pretty generally distributed. Dry 
goods, groceries, drugs, crockery and glass, show 


a gain of from 33 to 40 per cent., hats and furs 50, 
‘and clothing 25 per cent. 
{tured in whole or part of iron the gain is 25 to 33 
|per cent., which makes a general average rate of 


For articles manufac- 


increase of 31% per cent. It is added that its 


| growth is not due to the outlook for a heavy crop, it 
| being too early to attribute the activity in sales to 
| the latter cause. 


It is believed that a month or so 
later the effect of the heavy yield of grain will make 
itself felt to the extent of raising the general average 
from 31% to 50 per cent. 


The opening of the Mexican National Railway 


}from Corpus Christi, Texas, to Laredo on the Rio 
‘Grande, and to Monterey, the ancient capital of 
Taking advan- 


Mexico, is already bearing fruits. 
tage of this route English merchants have estab- 
lished a monthly line of steamers to Corpus Christi, 


‘by means of which, and the railroad named, they 


are already shipping merchandise to Monterey. A 


Mexican National train recently took 800 bales of 
'English goods into northern Texas, and New 
‘Orleans merchants are somewhat excited over this 


early and business-like preémption of the com- 
mercial field which they had hoped to soon secure 
for themselves. It is true that Galveston and St. 
Louis wholesale houses have already dispatched 
commercial travelers to northern Mexico, but up to 
a very late date, says the New Orleans Zimes- 
Democrat, no representative of the Crescent City 
trade had crossed the Rio Grande. While the 
Louisiana city was busy organizing a Mexican 
Exchange, it appears that her leading rivals for 
southwestern trade had sent emissaries to the new 
territory to ‘‘spy out the land’’ and dispose of 
goods per sample, Just what immediate advantage 


















sheld at Brighton, 
‘month, which can hardly fail to prove very interest- 
‘ing. It is expected that the exhibits will be arranged 
‘in chronological order and classed under the various 


a ‘Mexican Exchange" located at New Orleans 
will give is not easy to perceive. 
seem as if an effort should be made to establish 
an American Commercial Exchange at the City 
of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterey, Chihuahua and 
other Mexican trade centers. 
samples of American products could be displayed, 
and all needed information supplied the Mexican 
merchants to induce them to send their orders to 
the United States instead of across the Atlantic. 
Such exchanges would also prove very useful in 
furnishing information to American merchants as to 


It would rather 


At such places 


what kind and qualities of goods are in demand in 
different sections of Mexico, best method of supply- 
ing same, and in other ways, which will readily 
suggest themselves. A Mexican Exchange in New 
Orleans will hardly do as much. 


Berlin has recently enjoyed the distinction of being 
the site of an ‘‘ International Barbers’ Congress." 
The 7agd/att devotes considerable space to report- 
ing the meeting, and solemnly declares that the 
delegates spent considerable time in deciding knotty 
points of professional ¢echnigue, such as: Whether 
to begin shaving on the right or left check, and 
whether soap should be applied to the face of the 
customer with the hand or brush. These questions 
were finally left to the discretion of members of the 
‘‘profession.’’ It was. unanimously voted, says the 
Tagblatt, that holding a customer by the nose while 
shaving him would not be tolerated by the Inter- 
national Barbers, and that members so offending 
will be expelled. Several tonsorial artists, as they 
generally prefer to hear themselves called, have 
been approached in New York to learn whether 
delegates from this city were present at the Berlin 
Congress. None of those asked knew of any 
American delegates. The information was volun- 
teered, however, that the profession had advanced 
to the dignity of possessing an organ, known as the 
Hair Dressers’ Fournal, published on Union Square, 
in this city. 


At a recent meeting of the officers and share- 
holders of the Swan Electric Light Company, at 
London, the chairman, Mr. J. Forbes, expressed 
the views of those assembled that there must be no 
jealousy among the various electric lighting com- 
panies, inasmuch as there is work enough for all to 
do. With reference to the threatened litigation be- 
tween the Edison and the Swan companies, it was 
stated that there could be no doubt of the separate 
character of the inventions concerned, and he 
‘thought it not unlikely” that the companies. would 
join forces rather than fight each other. Whatever 
may be the outcome of the rivalry between the Edi- 
son and Swan incandescent lamps in England, 
the outlook is not pacific on this side of the Atlantic. 
The Brush Are Light Company has secured the 
right to use the Swan incandescent lamp in the 
United States, and the Edison people have dis- 
tinetly stated that they consider the Swan lamps an 
infringement, and that they will begin suit against 
the Brush people at the first attempt of the latter to 
introduce the English invention in this country. It 
will be necessary for Mr. Swan to beat Mr. Edison 
in a lawsuit as to the question of infringement 
before the American inventor will listen to any sug- 
gestion concerning ‘‘joining forces,’’ as suggested 


‘by Mr. Forbes. 





An exhibition of ancient and modern lace will be 
England, during the current 


schools, as Italian, French, Flemish, Honiton, 
Buckingham and Limerick. The Glasgow Heradd; 
in speaking of the forthcoming exhibition, states 
that it is to Italy that lace making as well as most 
departments of modern art must look for the 
impetus early received. It was in Italy that the first 
books of lace patterns were compiled, and the raised 
point, in the flowing decoration style of the Renais- 
sance, seen later in the Venetian point of the seven- 
teenth century, betrays its Italian origin and de- 
velopment in its very name. The later Venetian 
point has not been surpassed, only imitated in the 
point d'Alengon, point d' Argentan, and the modern 
powt gaze made at Brussels. Flanders pillow laces 
were never anything but cheap imitations of needle- 
point lace. In its decline, lace dwindled into the 
flimsy Valenciennes and Mechlin, which readily lent 
themselves to. the frills and puckerings of the 
modern dressmaker, The modern lace revival is 
said to have gone through very similar phases to 
those of the old manufacture, and it is believed that 
the Brighton exhibition will prove specially valuable 
as showing the rise, decline and revival of lace 
making, and by this means, perhaps, help on the 
demand for lace itself, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

The New York loan and investment market 
during the past week has been in a decidedly 
demoralized condition. The term is used ad- 
visedly, for not only have stocks received a bad 
smashing, but the bond market has been badly 
hit, and the daily quotations for bonds have shown 
a marked declining tendency. The Louisville & 
Nashville Company is the sinner which created 
such consternation in Wall street this week. This 
concern was one of those which fell from its 
high estate of apparent prosperity last year, when 
the refusal or inability of the public to buy more 
bonds—consequent on the losses involved in the 
partial failure of the crops—cut off the corporation’s 
power to borrow money. It was then only a ques- 
tion of time when its real condition must become 
known; and certain of the directors, in combination 
with at least two of the leading operators of the 
street, made the time very short. They organized a 
grand attack on the stock, and broke the price from 
above par down to about 65. While this was going 
on the president of the company was compelled to 
make a statement of its financial condition, 
showing it to be very heavily loaded with debt; 
but it was asserted that this was merely 
temporary, due entirely to the distresses of the 
times, while the future was full of promise, and one 
year of good crops would set the concern on its 
feet again. Some months ago the company exe- 
cuted a general mortgage of its property to raise 
$10,000,000, which it was declared would wipe out 
all the floating debt, furnish money for the new con- 
struction going on, and generally put the road in 
good shape. Upon this showing, and the reports 
of weekly and monthly increasing earnings, the 
stock recovered somewhat, and in the recent bull 
movement of the summer sold up to about 80. It 
was supported, it was said, by a strong syndicate, 
and would go to par again before the year was out. 
It has been about 72 to 75 for some weeks past, and 
was quoted at the former figure at the close of last 
week. 

Certain great operators, however, knew more 
than the general public as to what the condition of 
the company really was. They knew what its 
monthly interest charges were, saw that it was not 
earning enough to meet them, and were quietly 
selling the stock short, preparatory to the smash 
they knew must come when the October interest 
should fall due. Last Saturday it was all over 
Wall street not only that the company had had to 
borrow its interest, but that at the annual meeting 
on the coming Wednesday the company would 
authorize a new issue of stock to the extent of 
$12,000,000. It soon came out that the former loan 
of $10,000,00¢ had not cleared off the floating debt, 
that this had been growing weekly ever since, and that 
generally the road had been frightfully mismanaged. 
‘* Amateur management”’ it was called, the presi- 
dent not being a railroad man at all, but a pros- 
perous merchant who, in an evil moment for him- 
self, had desired to control a great railway, and had 
bought enough of the stock to get himself put at the 
head. This was two years or so ago, and since 
then the affairs of the unlucky corporation have 
gone from bad to worse. It should be said here 
that one of the first acts of the ‘‘amateur man- 





agement’’ was to water the stock tI0o per 
cent.; and this doubling up was done at 
a time when the company was under the 


severe strain incident to extending its road, buying 
up branches, and making connections with a view 
of perfecting its system. The road was, and is, a 
fine property, and has a great future if placed in 
proper hands; but mismanagement has brought it 
to the brink of ruin. All these facts coming to 
light, there has been a scramble to get out of the 
stock, and all Wall street apparently went to selling 
it. The excitement on the floor of the Exchange 
last Monday morning was so extreme that brokers 
assert the stock was selling at 6r on one side of 
the crowd and at 59 on the other at the same 
moment. Yesterday it sold at 55@56, having been 
given a breathing spell tor a couple of days. 
Meanwhile, a fierce struggle has been going on 
over Union Pacific, which on Thursday almost 
entirely monopolized the attention of the street, 
thrusting Louisville & Nashville into the back- 
ground for the moment. On that day over go,000 
shares of Union Pacific were bought and sold. The 
history of this fight is now common property. Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Vanderbilt and some others of the 
largest holders of the stock, sold out some time ago. 
Mr. Belden, owner of the famous steam yacht 
Yosemite, bought while these people were selling 
out. He is said to have purchased 42,000 shares, 
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from 115 up to about 130, the highest, or nearly the 
highest, point touched. Mr. Gould and Mr. Belden 
are not friends. A transaction which occured some 
years ago enabled Mr. Belden to get away with 
a good deal of Mr. Gould’s money; and it 
was said that on this occasion, at least, Mr. Gould 
was the victim of something very like a confidence 
game. If there is any man in the world who ought 
to know the real value of Union Pacific stock it is 
certainly Mr. Gould; and he appears to have steadily 
sold it short from 130 down, and his weight pressing 
upon it has had the effect of spoiling Mr. Belden's 
market, so that he has never been able to get out at 
a profit. In the slang of the street, he got left. 
But the time to deliver the most telling blow did 
not occur until a couple of weeks or so ago. The 
stock was then selling at between 114 and 116, and 
the company was, as usual, short of funds. It 
was quietly negotiating a loan for $8,000,000. 
The fact was published to the street, and the 
effect of the disclosure was very bad. It is 
acknowledged to have caused the negotiation 
to fall through; and a hue and cry was started 
against the Union Pacific Company, on the score 
of its constantly borrowing money, which seemed to 
frighten holders of the stock everywhere. Even 
the bonds of the company have been freely thrown 
over by investors, and have shown quite a decline, 
The most damaging allegations have been made 
against its credit, and Mr. Gould has openly de- 
clared that ‘‘ the road would soon be in the hands 
of its bondholders.”’ 

It will easily be seen that in such a condition of 
affairs as this, good crops, large railroad earnings, 
or other aids to a bull market, count for very little. 
They will come in after the storms are over to assist 
the recovery; but for the present everything bends 
to the blast. It is evident, too, that the leading 
operators who are doing the smashing are not 
putting out their full strength. They have still 
resources of attack in reserve; and the loan market 
isone. The offer of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to buy bonds brought in all last week barely the 
five millions which it was thought when the offer 
was made would all be presented in one day. 
Probably if the rates were tightened up to 20 or 
30 per cent., as it is clearly in the power of the 
great operators to do, bonds would be offered more 
freely; but, as it is, they have permitted the rates 
to run along steadily at about 7 to 8 per cent., 
and only one day was a pinch made. The rate 
was bid up then for a short time to 20 per cent., but 
it was only a quick flurry. The banks are lending 
right along at 7 to 8 per cent.; time loans they do 
not care to make, and commercial paper is not in 
favor. The prime, gilt-edged varieties go off slowly 
at about 7 per cent.; less choice kinds can scarcely 
be negotiated at 8 per cent. It is said that less 
money for commercial discounts can be had now 
that there is no legal rate fixed; but this alleged 
effect of the Kiernan law is not conclusively proved. 
As the London market loan rate, as fixed by the 
Bank of England, is 5 per cent., and the open 
market rate is some fractions less now, money is 
being freely borrowed there by bankers to loan 
here, and the effect has been to weaken exchange 
rates. Posted rates on Thursday dropped to 
$4.81 and $4.8534 ; yesterday they rose again 
half a point, while actual rates were $4.793, @ 
$4.80%, and $4.843 @ $4.86. It is remarked 
as somewhat singular that the loan or discount 
rate in London should be as low as 4% @4% per 
cent., when the Bank of England's reserve has 
fallen, as it has this week, to as low as 353/y¢ per 
cent. from 39% per cent. last week. Consols are 
above par and rising, but, of course, the market 
for American securities has been much depressed 
by events here. 

There is no feature in the government bond 
market calling for comment. The closing quota- 
tions yesterday were: 





eit —— Oct. 6,— 
id. 7 asked. 
U.S. 5s, extended (33% p.c.)........... 1005 ¥ $s. 
ws S. 43s 1891, registered... ‘ie 100% a ore 
434s 'QI coupon ........... 112% 112% 112% 
U.S. 4s 1907, registered .. _ 11814 11858 11834 
NW S.54S 2QOFs,. COUPON yi. ieee tacivicacees IIgs 118: 118% 


The bank statement of Saturday was not specially 
encouraging, for though a trifling increase in the 
reserve was reported, this was only obtained by the 
most heroic contraction of loans. The reserve was 
increased $184,400, leaving the deficit below the 25 
per cent. rule at $2,087,425. The following are the 
comparative totals of the statements of September 
23 and September 30: 


Sept. 23. Sept. 30. Differences. 

oo sales alate ses $325,688, boo $319,397,000 pees 
ECIG eee shee ere 51,018,500 48,423,000 Dec. 2,595,500 

Legal-tenders..... 21,057,000 pti .800 Inc. 286" Boo 
pocens sees bate 297,389,300 288 ond ee Dec. 8,762,400 
irculation........ 18,037,400 18,799, Inc. 162,400 


The reserve is now 24.28 per cent. of the liabili- 


ties, as against 24.11 per cent. at the same date last 
year, 


OLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- 
THTIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. 
Oct. 7, Sept. 29, Oct. 6. 
1881. 1882. * 7882. 





New York Central........+++ engine 137 133. 13244 
Controlled ( Lake Shore.........+++ 118% ie il 
but not ~ Michigan Central...... 87% ot 67 
leased. (Canada Southern...... 58% A 3.54 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 43 42% 41% 
New York, a & A hi ie? a re : % = 
Pennsylvania Central (par $50)......+ ae) 4, 
. C.,C, &i; e. saad hohe te 19% 854 by, 
Leased. 4 Marietta & Cin. rst pref. . I . a 
Sener & Cin. 2d pref... 0% A 5 
Baltimore & Ohio......-+--0+5++ aA aie or Bo 
Leased.—Ohio & Mississippi. 42% 3834 3814 
Ohio & Mississippi é a 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO, 









































































Chicago, pay Ses & Quincy.......+ 154 132 130% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 133 135 133 
[llinois Central. ........++ a ase eieie eens 129% 13914 139% 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis & N. O... 78 79 75 
Chicago '& Alton csmeacssiives seat 1274 139 139/4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 1094 10834 1 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 121 12334 12214 
Chicago & Northwest........+.+00555 12294 135% 143 
Chicago & Northwest pref........... 13214 10454 1034 
St. Paul & ‘Omahas... cs) ceases 40% 51% 50 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.............. 10198 m1 10654 
St. Paul & Manitoba.......s0ceeseess = 159% 156 
SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 
SOUTHWESTERNS, 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 4778 352 353 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 798 4 
Missouri Pacific.......+---2+2+-2-=*+ 103% 10h 4 1005 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 3 zZ 36% 
St. Louis & San Francisco....... eanl 43 gu 39 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 70 5834 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 106% 10045 04 
Texas: Pacwic:-s.o0s-ces ease eases 4744 48% 44% 
PACIFIC ROADS, 
Union, Pacihies sirciewisicnismeicie'sis sis cempe 118% 111% 10554 
Central Pacer: cciscacinieese eisai 92 92 ne 
Northern Pacific! sive cesnelesie «nia 37% 494 484 
Northern Pacific pref............+.++ 17% 953% 9434 
SOUTHERN ROADS, 
Louisville & Nashville...... Seeeany sie e 66% 55% 
Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis... 57 044 
Richmond & Danville................ Ne 14 416 
Norfolk & Western...... iF 20% me 
Norfolk & Western pref... ae ws 56 56 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... A 9% a 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga, pref. : 16% 109 
Mobile'& Ohio... cc,ensens Agagsades° 3414 21% 2044 
Memphis & Charleston,...... ...--. 75 56 53 
COAL ROADS, 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 12244 141% 135 
Leased.—Morris & Essex .........- 124 126 124 
New Jersey Central...... a3 “ 91% 765% 73% 

Delaware & Hudsun,.... 107% 3G 112 
Philadelphia & Reading............+ 5 6434 63% 63% 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 

Manhattanin.ceciessatsis seas Bove minteialatae 25 48 51 
Manhattan 1st pref.. ae 88 ne 
New York Elevated.. 109% 106 Too 
Metropolitan....... pemite sae h nists 86 89 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Chesapeake & Ohio..........+-+++++5 27% 24% 254 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref... nA 3 38% 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref... 2814 2614 28 
Denver & Rio Grande...... 8154 5738 53% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... 100 47 4 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref., 113% 87% 4 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ..... 14% 1476 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. 5 324 31% 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 31% 27% 2614 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 150 159% 152 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 23% 14 14 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 
Western Union.........+.+s acadoanao 83% 8814 8754 
American District. . 4513 4! 51 51 
Mutual Union..... Se on at 
Express—Adams 138 140 138 
American ... go 95% 3 
United States. . 694 
Wells, Fargo, 130% 129 129 
Pacific Mail icannr tote cue eer 3 484 44% a5 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 49'4 a. <6 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. 
New York Central— 
Tst*Mortpale 6's ZO8S. ieovictectassiate wieeieteiciale 1027 102 
Ist “grag oa 1887. 52.5" aK 107% 108 
N. Y. C. & H. R, rst Coup, 7’s 1903.. 133 133 
N. Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7's 1903... Pes 132) = 
Can, South. 1st Int. Guar'd 5’s 1900........ ° 93? 93 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons. Coup. 1st 7’s 1900 126 126% 
Cons. Reg’d Ist 1900... 124 124% 
Cons. Coup. 2d 7's 1903... fy 125 127 
Cons. Reg'd 20 1903....002seeseseveres eran 125 125, 
Michigan Central— 
ISONSOWT'S FOO sisierbs vieisialeld clelelercie'ale(naiblere is'0his 126 127 
Coupon 5's 1931. . “ 95 3 
Registered 5's 1931 45 aH 
New York, Lake Erie & Western— 
Erie rst Mort. Extended OS TOOT: canevin ck sis 126% ta 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919... a 107! 106 
Erie 4th Mort, Extended 5's 1920. 108 105 
Erie 5th Mort. Extended 7’s 1888 110lg bane 
Erie rst Con, Gold 7’s 1920....... 126 12614 
Erie 1st Con, F’d Coup. 7's 1920. eS of 
Erie Reorg’n rst lien €’s_ 1908.. aM ce 
Long Dock Bonds 7’s 1893..... 115 116 
Buff., N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1916... 130 130 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con. 6’s 1969. . +e 99 100 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon.F.Cou.5’s1969......... ae 98 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa, Co’s Guar, 44's 1st Coup. 192I.......... 98 95% 
Pa. Co’s Guar, 4a’s ist Reg. 1921. 9514 95 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C, rst 7’s 1912... & 137 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7's 1012.. 136 134% 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's I9{2.... on 4 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7's 1g00.. 126 127 
Clev, & Pitts. qth Cons.S.F. 6's 1892. 108 108 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 1st Cons. 7’s 1908. an 121 120 
Col., C. & Ind. C. ad Cons,.'7’s 1909. .nseus coe oe 34 
? WESTERN SYSTEMS. 
Chicago & Alton— 
ist Mortgage Be EOQ3 oh Siceaeiaee veties ot ae 120 a 
Sinking Fund 6's 1903.... ae oe 114 114% 
Louis & Mo. Riv. ist Mort. 7’s 1900. 113 Le 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7's 1900. 6 << 35 
St. Louis, Jack, & C. rst 7's 1894......+.-2.- 115 1154 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— ; 
Consolidated OFtPage 7'S LOZ ereceecesecs 127 127 
peceag Galore WS TOOL ae waren ured 3 103} 10134 
Iowa Division 4’s 1 rs wag 80% 84 
Chicago, Rock Islan Pacific— 
Coupon 6's dE; sons astaeetlnacnic nay Femina 125% 127 
Keokuk & Des M. 1st Mort. §’s 1923......... 103 101 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul— 
ist Mortgage 8’s Pac. Div. 1898............. 130 131 
2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898. 124 123 
Consolidated 7's 1905...--..-.. Fi 124 124 
Ist Chat va - ce 1909. . 107 107 
1st Mort. Chic. ac. Div. 5's t92......... 2 
Sn gn he geal oes 3% 92% 
‘onsols Go! oupons 7’s 1902 tach 1 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-169. eA me me 
Sinking Fund 5’s_ 1879-1929..... .........0-- 1004 9834 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha— 
Consolidated O'S TORO) Ge ce nee ak on ene 106 108 
Sage ae ah in, —* 1918. 114 112 
. Pau 1oux City 1st 6’s 1919... y 
Ilipais Central — bg an 16 ne 
ic., St. L. . Or. Gold 5's 1951. 
Cedar Falls & Min, 1st 7’s 1 ; ee a aS 
ane eld Div. Coup. és 1 110 3S 
iddle Div. Reg. 5's 1921.. 


St. Paul, Minn, & Manitoba— 





ist Mortgage 7’s 1919.......+.-.++ ania gibe Since 
ad Mortgage 6's 1909.........+-.2++++ 
Dakota Extension 6's 1910........ Arie 
SOUTHWESTERNS. 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920........ a Fae 


Chicago Division 5's Igto.... 
Havana Division 6's 1910.......- 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n tst 7's 1917...- 
Wabash R. Mort. 7's, 1879-1909.... 
Omaha Div. Ist 7's 1919......-+++ 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883.........++ 
Missouri Pacific— 
First Consols 6’s 1920......- Ooi A 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7's a 35 
Pac. R. of Mo, tst 0’s 1888... 
Pac. R. of Mo, 2d 7's 1891 : 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 1931....-.+++++ 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6’s 1920......-+ Brent) ; 
Consolidated 7’s 1904-5-6. .....-- 6 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income rogtt.......-- 
Texas & Pacific— 
First Mort. 6's 1905......++ee+eeeeeee 
Consolidated 6's 1905..... as 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7’s 1915. 
ist Rio Grande Div. 6’s 1930..... 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
2d 6’s Class A 1906 
3-6’s Class C 1906.. 
3-6’s Class B 1 
Ist 6's Pierce 























. & Obh.. 


PACIFIC ROADS, 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6's 1896-9 
Union Pacific L'd G’ts 7's 188; 
Union Pacific Sinking F'd8's 1 
Union Pacific Regist'd 8's 1 
Union Pacific Collat’l Trust 6’s 1908 
Kansas Pacific rst 6’s er 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896. 
Kansas Den. Div, 6’s Ass’ 
Kansas 1st Consol 6's 1919. . 
Cent. B'ch U. P. F’d Coup. 7 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. 1st 6’s_ 1905. 
Atch. Jew’! Co; & W. rst 6’s 1905, 
Oregon Short Line Ist 6’s 1922. 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7’s 1009. 
Utah South’n Extens'n Ist 7’s 1909 
Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6's 1895-8.. 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1¢00.. 
Central Cal. & Or'’g'n 1st 6’s 1888. 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884... 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1899.... 
Western Pacific B’ds 6's 1899....-+..++.00e5 
South’n Pac. of Cal, 1st 6’s 1905-6.........+5 
Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant 1st Coup. 6's 192I...... sto 
Gen. Land Grant 1st 6's reg’d... 



















SOUTHERN ROADS, 


Louisville & Nashville— 
Consol. 7’s 18 
2d M. 7's Gold 1883.. 
Cecilian B’ch 7's 1907.... 
N. O. & Mob, ist 6's 1930. - 
E. H. & Nash. 1st 6's 1919. 
Gen’l Mge 6’s 1930........ 7 
St. Louis Div. 1st 6's 1921... 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980... 
Nash. & Dec. Ist 7’s 1900..... 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6’s 1931........ aris 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 
First Mortgage 7’s 1900...... 
First Consolidated 5's 1930 
Divisional 5's 1930........00s++se000s 
Norfolk & Western— 
Gen’l Mge 6's 193r...... havea stele) wacslst aides 
Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen. 6’S 1915....2..++0eeseeeeee 
Debenture 6'8 1927. << 52s(: 0 asses oe 
South Carolina Railway— 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1920......--. sescees eRe 
ad Mortgage 6's 1037: iqs.<x iss sina eee 










COAL ROADS, 

New Jersey Central— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1899 
1st Consolidated 7's Assented 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902... 
Adjustment 7's 1 
Lehigh & Wilks. Con. Assented 191 

Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5’s 1921. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
General Mortgage hy HQO7.. sane 
Syracuse, B, & N. Y. 1st 7’s 1906. 
orris & Essex Ist 7’s 1914 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891. 
Morris & Es. 1st Consols gd. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1884 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1891 
ist Penn. Div. Coup. 917 
Alb, & Susq. rst Con. gu’d 7's 
Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7’S 192T.....c0sceessne 

Philadelphia & Reading— 

Consoli¢ated Coupon 6's r911........... oh 
Consolidated Registered 6's 1911 
Consolidated Coupon 7’s rorr.... 
Consolidated Registered 7's I9IT..........0+ 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897..... Papa Ass 
General Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1908..........++ 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908.........-.- 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7's 1896...........+ 
Debenture Coup. 6's 1893....... oN ciate 
Debenture Convert. 7's 1893........ Barr aciscn 
























ELEVATED ROADS, 


Metropolitan ist 6's 1908....... snide cei Seite 
Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899... 
New 








ork 1st: 97'S 1906;. s+ /aceahasccdenhaeeeee 


INCOME BONDS, 


B® fo) 
12 
108: 


5 


110 


= 


1035g 


10534 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative, 


Allegany Gentral Income 1g12........... 
Atlantic & Pacific Income 1g10.. 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908... 
Col., Chic, & Ind, C’l Inc. 7’s 1890.. 
C., St. P'l'& M. L'd Gr't Inc, 6's 1808 
Sears pe Eastern Ill. Income 1907. 
Des Moines & Ft. D. 1st Inc. 6’s 190 
Det., Mack. & bares ce Inc. 1921. 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc. 6’s 1931 
G. ing! W. & St. Paul 2d Inc. 1911 
Ind., in & W'n Incomes IQIQ.....+ 
Ind,, BI’n & W’n Consol Inc. 6's 192 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Inc. eae 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d Trust Co.Cert’s. 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1909... .. 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Assented 6’s 1909. 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co. 1888... 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888 
Lake Ene & W'n Income 7’s 1899... 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920. 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc. 7's 1899. 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes...... 
Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures... 
Mobile & O, 2d Preferred Debentures... 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n Inc. 6's 1977... 
N.Y., Penn. & O. rst Inc. Acc. 7’s 1905. 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920...... SG cke yy 
Ohio Central Min’! Div. Inc. 7's 1921... 5 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6's 1921............+ 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc's 1920.......... 
Peoria, Dec, & Evansv'e Div. Inc. 1920......... 
Rochester & pays, Income Ig2I.......... 
Rome, W’t’n & Og’b’h Inc. 7’s 1932........... 
South Carolina R'y Inc. 6’s 1931.............0+ 
St. L., I. M. & S. ist 7's pref. int. ac'e......... 
St. L., I. M. &S. 2d 6’s int. acu'lative.,....... 
St. L., Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894 

Tol., D 



















been ee eee 


elphos & Bur, Inc. 6's 1910...........05 


Tol., Delphos & Dayton Div. 6's 1910........- 
Texas & St. Mi nace 


Louis L’d Grant Inc, 1920.......++ 
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140,000 quarters the previous week. This makes an 
aggregate decrease of over 800,000 bushels of corn 
afloat for Europe as compared with a week previous. 
Comparing the amount afloat now with the same at 
the corresponding time last year the difference is 
much greater, the amount afloat for the United 
Kingdom alone being 1,640,000 bushels less than 
then. The amount of wheat afloat for the United 
Kingdom is 600,000 bushels less than at the corre- 
sponding time last year. This decrease is not 


CORN REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: The corn is being cut in 
some localities, and thought to be beyond the reach 
of frost. There will be a large yield. 

From Columbus, Ohio: The October state returns 
not yet condensed. They may show 8o per cent. of 
full crop, a gain of 6 per cent. since September 1. 
No frost yet. Hot and damp weather. Corn will 
nearly all mature. 

From Indianapolis, Ind.: The corn crop has con- 


the stock of pork October 1 was 12,831 barrels, 
against 20,697 barrels September 1, and 19,886 
barrels a year ago. The stock of lard was 17,045 
tierces, against 28,284 tierces September 1, and 
48,846 tierces a year ago. In Liverpool the stock of 
pork October rt was 1,500 barrels, against 1,450 
barrels a year ago; of lard, 16,750 tierces, against 
18,750 tierces a year ago; of bacon, 4,800 boxes, 
against 23,000 boxes a year ago, and of hams, 2,000 
boxes, against 4,800 boxes a year ago. 











COMMERCIAL. 


The telegraphic advices to BRADSTREET’s this 
week from the leading trade centers of the United 
States show that the activity in general trade con- 
tinues well sustained. This is true of dry goods and 
nearly all lines of general merchandise. Manufac- 
turing industries continue generally employed. 
Special dispatches from the west and northwest 
show that the weather has been especially 


favorable for the maturing corn crop. In south-]in the exports from the United States—which | tinued to improve the past thirty days, the weather These figures are certainly sufficient warrant for 
ern Ohio the crop is reported above an | are larger now than at the corresponding time last | beingexcellent. The yield will not fall much below | the advance in prices which has been experienced. 
average. The situation as regards the growing | year—but in the supplies from other countries to the | an average. The prospects are very good. On Thursday, pork for October delivery in Chicago 


cotton crop has distinctly improved. The foreign | United Kingdom. 
markets for breadstuffs have improved, and on 
Friday were considerably higher, in consequence of 


the smaller amounts afloat for the United Kingdom, 


From Detroit, Mich.: The present corn crop is 
the largest ever grown in this state. The increase 
will be fully 40 per cent. over last year. 

From Yellow Springs, Ohio: There will be over 


advanced to $23 per barrel, against $21.50 on the 
previous Friday. Inthe same time lard in the same 
market advanced from $12.75 for October and 
$12.30 for November to $12.90 for October and 





WHEAT. 
There has been a change in the temper of the 
wheat market in the last week, and also some indi- 


and partly, also, as the reflex of the advance in 
American markets for all grain in the last week. 
Quite a sensation was caused in the provision trade 
by the monthly report for October 1, of the Inspector 
of Provisions, showing a greater reduction of stocks 
q in store in that market than was generally looked 
for, the result being an advance of over $1 per bar- 
y rel on pork. Finished iron in eastern markets is 
i not as strong as last week, although presenting 
no appearance of a decline in price. Pig iron 
is firm, and choice brands are scarce. Coal is 
going off actively, but the majority of present 
business consists of deliveries on September con- 
tracts. Petroleum suffered a reaction yesterday, 
owing to rumors of returning vitality in some fifty 





Cherry Grove wells. Not much confidence is felt 
. in any future for that district, however. Ocean 
freights are firmer, the only special demand being 


for petroleum tonnage. Trade in wool has been 
quieter, owing partly to the tight money market 
which has checked active trading in its manufac- 
: tures. Values are less buoyant, but hold very 





steady, and the lull in demand is likely to be of 
short duration. There were 121 failures in the 
United States reported during the past week, 52 
less than the previous week, and 35 more than the 
f corresponding week last year. 


: BREADSTUFES. 
) There has been some improvement in the situa- 
tion as between the American and foreign markets 
for breadstuffs in the past week, from the fact that 
the foreign markets have been firmer. This has 
been the first week in over a month in which there 
has not been a decline in the foreign markets. But 
the American markets have advanced about 3c. per 
bushel on wheat and 5c. on corn, as compared with 
a week ago, so that there is still a difference against 
the shipments of wheat to the United Kingdom of 
3 or qc. per bushel. The particulars of this may be 
seen by taking the prices in Liverpool and New 
York the same day and adding the expenses of 
shipment to the latter, viz.: On, say, Thursday, 
October 5, No. 2 red wheat sold in New York, free 
on board, at $1.09 per bushel, or the equivalent of 
of 7s. 7d. per cental. To this must be added 8d. for 
freight to Liverpool, and 14d. for insurance, 4d. for 
Liverpool charges, weighing, loss in weight, etc., 
etc. These items would bring the cost up to 8s. 
; 7%d. per cental in Liverpool, without counting 
commissions either in New York or Liverpool. The 
actual prices in Liverpool on Thursday were from 
8s. 6d. to 8s. 6%d. It will therefore be seen that 
without counting interest on money, loss on sale of 
exchange, or commissions for buying here or selling 
| there—as the case might be—there would be a loss 
of nearly 2c. per bushel. Counting the other items, 
there would be a loss of at least 4c. per bushel. 
Notwithstanding the margin against shipments, 
as shown above (and there has been only a little 
| less difference for several weeks), the exports con- 
tinue large. In the week to September 30 the ex- 
| oe ports were 3,192,446 bushels of wheat and 149,872 
barrels of flour from the seven principal Atlantic 
ports, against 3,299,118 bushels of wheat and 231,- 
371 barrels of flour the preceding week. Exporters 
are, however, necessarily speculators to a large 
extent, because they must operate upon what they 
think the market will be a month hence, or at least 
] by the time their shipment arrives at its destination. 
Those who buy and ship continuously trust to an 
upward turn in the market some time to make up 
the losses that are apparent on the basis of imme- 
diate prices. 
: The export movement of corn has improved in the 
last week, and especially within the past three days, 
and the advance in prices of corn in the American 
markets will undoubtedly have the effect to keep the 
foreign markets up to a parity of prices, as the stock 
of corn in Europe is small. The amount of corn 
afloat for the continent on Wednesday was 10,000 
quarters, against 25,000 quarters the previous week, 
and the amount of corn afloat for the United King- 
dom on Thursday was 55,000 quarters, against 









cations of a revival of speculation. 
corner in Chicago was settled up without any such 


per bushel over October, whereas in the cases of 


just as much reason for repudiating contracts for 


has been an average of 3c. per bushel. This advance 


farmers who were able to hold their wheat would 






































an average crop of corn both in quantity and 
quality in the Little Miami Valley. 

I’rom Chtcago, fil.;| The reports as to the con- 
dition of the corn crop are favorable in that 
they show that the growing corn has advanced 
beyond injury by frost andis drying out much better 
than anticipated. In the general estimate the crop 
in states like Kansas and Missouri is beyond ex- 
pectations, and in northern Illinois below. From 
Dakota and Minnesota reports are to the effect that 
the corn, while showing green in the field, is harden- 
ing more rapidly than was thought possible. The 
Board of Trade estimate puts the crop of the whole 
country at I,350,000,000 bushels. 

From Springfield, [ll.: Corn improved during 
September, although frosts late in the month injured 
late corn in some localities in the central and north- 
ern divisions of the state. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Corn in this section matured 
bejore there was any danger from frost. Wet 
weather while gathering is now the only risk. 
There are more bushels to the acre, and more acres, 
than on record beiore. 

From Kansas City, Mo.: The drought which 
terminated a week ago did serious damage to late 
corn, particularly in western counties of Kansas. 
The crop, owing to increased acreage, will be as 
large if not larger than any former season, but 
estimates are less by several million bushels than a 
few weeks ago. No reliable figures are yet obtain- 
able. The movement of corn from this section will 
be light, as the old crop is thoroughly cleaned out ; 
much will be retained for stock purposes, and 
farmers generally are able and disposed to hold 
surplus for good prices, 

from Burlington, Lowa: Prospects for corn are 
favorable ; samples are large-eared, and fine weather 
has favored late corn. 

From Minneapolis, Minn.: The corn crop of 
Minnesota is secure from frost, and will yield on an 
average 25@30 bushels per acre. There are about 
800,000 acres of corn in Minnesota. 

From Omaha, Neb. : The weather has been favor- 
able, and the corn crop has matured finely the last 
thirty days. The estimated average is fifty bushels 
to the acre. 


The September 


repudiation on the part of the shorts as in the pre- 
vious corners in April, June and July. It is true, 
the difference at the end of September was only r2c, 


the previous corners it was larger, but there was 


September as for July. The different settlement 
indicates that the most prominent agitators of the 
repudiation plan have deserted the bear side. As 
mentioned above, the advance in the prices of wheat, 
both in Chicago and New York, in the past week 


is largely due to the fact that the exports have con- 
tinued heavy. The firmness has increased in the 
past few days in view of the falling off in the amount 
of wheat afloat from other countries to the United 
Kingdom. But aside from this there was a feeling 
that if prices went lower there would be a decrease 
of receipts at western points, as it was believed that 


sell very little at lower prices. The price of No. 2 
wheat in Chicago for the past week for October 
delivery has averaged about g4¥%c. The average 
price of the same grade in the same market for the 
five years ending with 1876 was $1.11, and for the 
five years ending with 1881 probably $1.15. The 
lowest price at which it has sold in that market in 
the last five years was 77c. in the fall of 1878, 
though it was as low as that only for a few 
days. The lowest weekly average price touched in 
1881 was 953éc. the first week in January. From 
these figures it will be seen that it is sufficiently low 
to induce speculative investment even from a class 
of capitalists who are not regularly in the grain 
trade. The receipts of wheat at the six western 
points, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, 
Indianapolis and Peoria, in the week ending 
October 2 were 2,594,197 bushels, against 2,128,598 
the preceding week. The weekly statement of the 
visible supply of wheat in the United States and 
Canada on September 30 showed a decrease of 
138,344 bushels, as compared with September 23. 





WHEAT REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Minneapolis, Minn. : Since the last of August 
the weather has been dry and unseasonably warm 
through the entire northwest, and has prevented fall 
plowing. All ground designed for spring wheat 
must be plowed in the fall to secure a good crop. 
Considerable rain has fallen in some localities dur- 
ing the last two days, but not enough to put the 
ground in condition for the plow. Prospects of 
more rain at thiswriting. Wheat has moved freely 
at reduced prices, selling on the basis of 97c. for 
No. r hard. Receipts at Minneapolis for the week, 
697,000 bushels. Flour weak and lower, selling at 
$7 for best patents. Shipments for the week, 
95,700 barrels. 


OATS. 

Oats have followed the general upward tendency 
of all grain in the past week. Notwithstanding the 
large crop and the liberal receipts at all interior 
points, the visible supply in the United States has 
diminished, as a result of the large consumption, 
which is much greater than ever known before. 
High prices of corn have induced increased feeding 
with oats. The visible supply of oats is rapidly 
diminishing. ‘The decrease in the week to Septem- 
ber 23 was nearly 400,000 bushels, and in the week 
to September 30 was 247,145 bushels. 


PROVISIONS. 
The fact has been developed within the past week 
that stocks of provisions in the United States—or 





CORN, 












The advance in corn since a week ago was largely 
a result of the advance in pork and all other hog 
products. It was argued that at the probable future 
prices of pork for some months yet, farmers would 
feed their corn to cattle and hogs at a much better 
profit than by taking it tomarket. This view seems 
to be sustained by the decrease in the receipts of 
corn at the six western points above mentioned, 
which were 1,201,573 bushels, against 1,550,142 in 
the preceding week. The amount of No. 2 corn in 
store at Chicago last Saturday was only 2,293,326 
bushels, against 6,446,884 bushels at the corre- 
sponding time last year. The amount is so small 
that it is susceptible of being easily controlied by 
speculators and cornered for each succeeding month. 
But the most important feature in regard to future 
supplies is the understanding that in consequence 
of the wet weather through September a compara- 
tively small part of the new crop will grade as high 
as No. 2. Inthe weex to September 30 the visible 
supply of corn was reduced 50,034 bushels. 








for that matter in the world—have not been as low 
before in several years as at present. The principal 
point of accumulation for provisions in the United 
States is at Chicago. The monthly report of the 
inspector of provisions in that city giving the stocks 
in store on October 1, as compared with September 
I, and with previous years, shows a remarkable 
reduction in the month. Of mess pork there were 
only 58,580 barrels, against 146,297 barrels Septem- 
ber 1, and 104,064 barrels one year ago. Of prime 
contract lard, 39,792 tierces, against 95,779 tierces 
September 1, and 98,292 tierces one year ago. Of 
other lard, 5,960 tierces, against 5,567 tierces Sep- 
tember 1, and 5,854 tierces one year ago. Of short 
rib sides, 4,784,158 pounds, against 8,800,570 pounds 
September 1, and 18,635,248 pounds a year ago. 
Of long clear sides, 3,496,740 pounds, against 
2,145,160 pounds September 1, and 3,583,551 pounds 
ayear ago. Of other sides and hams, 4,162,007 
pounds, against 5,544,069 pounds September 1, and 
17,206,800 pounds a year ago, In New York 








$12.60 for November. 


The consuinptive demand for pork and salt meats 


in this country continues very active, not only from 
the usual markets at the south and in the northern 
pineries, but largely also in the far west, where 
mining and railway construction are more active 
than ever, and where pork is the most convenient 
form of cheap meat for laborers. 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 













Oct. 6. Previous week, 
INGOs 2) HOUR os onset ness - $2.55 @3.50 $2.75 @3.50 
Superfine flour. 3.25 @4.00 3.25 @4.00 
Com. extra flour 4.00 @4.50 4.00 @4.50 
West India shippi our. «++ 5.00 @5.50 5.00 @5.25 
South American shipping flour... 5.50 @6.00 5.50 @5.75 
Winter wheat, family flour..... . 6.00 @7.25 6.00 @7.25 
Winter wheat, patent flour...... 6.50 @7.75 6.50 @8.25 
Spring wheat, straight flour...... 6.25 @7.75 6.25 @8.00 
Spring wheat, patent flour....... 650 @8.50 6.50 @8.50 
Rye NOME aaeadncm uta. 2 ae «++ 3.50 @3.85 3.50 @3.75 
Cormmealy ccs seceiase des 4.00 @4.30 4.00 @4.30 
No. 1 white wheat..... 1.12 @I1.13 1.124@1.13 
No. 2 white wheat... 1.c834@1.09 —- @— 
No, 1 red wheat... Ir @.irg — @ — 
No, 2 red wheat ..... 1 083%4@1.09% 1.0534@1.06% 
No. 2 spring wheat .... 1.06 @1.00% — @ — 
No. 2 mixed corn...... - +73 @ .734%  .67%@ .68% 
Steamer mixed corn...... ote @ 95 .664@ .67% 
No. 3 mixed corn...... - 70 @.71 6544@ .664 
No, 2 white corn......... 70) (@ 72 72 @ .72% 
Yellow corn .......5.5- 72, @ .72%. + .73. @ .73% 
No. 2 white oats....... -45%@ .46 -444%@ 454% 
tate 2 mixed oats....... - 40 @ .41 3754@ .38% 
VE ieewreraitis alec e caw cide iene tian ners -75 @ .70 70 @ .77 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. 
Oct. 6, *82. Last year. 
Winter wheat, family flour...... $6 50 @7.75 $7.00 @8.co 
O. 2 white wheat 5. oc 0cncsse coe T.084@I1.c9 1 48% @1.49 
INO}: 2) Fed “WHEAtieic co asca cect acts 1.0834@1.09% 1.544 @1.55 
No. 2 spring wheat... .......... 1.06 @1.06% 1.45 @t1.46 
No: 2 mixed COMM, 20. .smsissce ns 73 @ .73% .74%@ .74% 
Ps 2 PAIK DR OAtSEsiies. Sesrnases -40 @ .41 -4754@ .48% 
VE anepaitcisisslensianiei- ea aiela cw sigsnts @ .76 1.09 @I.1I 
Rye flour... @3.85 ae @6.40 
Cornmeal), .ccejevs as seen cciecesciont @4.30 3.25 ~@4.00 





VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW, 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 

bushels. bushels, bushels. bushels. bushels. 
Sept. 30, 1882.. 13,149,613 6,650,504 5,519,557 564,843 726,062 
Sept. 23, 1882.. 13,287,951 6,700,538 5,760,702 328,584 760,795 


Oct. 
Oct. 


I, 1881.. 


6,468,050 1,393,024 go1,840 
2, 1880.. 


19,494,352 27,381,974 > 
2,740,358 1,403,500 664,846 


14,309,769 19,812,209 





THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 


The dry goods market in New York city for the 
past week has been of steady proportions, There 
seems no disposition on the part of the jobbing 
trade to restock for the reassoriment request by 
retailers until the season is further advanced. The 
call at first hands is therefore moderate and for 
actual requirement only. Through the steady 
request by jobbers, and the regular demand by 
manufacturers of cloaks, skirts and other specialties, 
the volume of business transacted by the foreign 
and domestic commission houses is reported of 
seasonable proportions. A healthy demand con- 
tinues to be made by near-by retail trade at jobbers’ 
hands, and the week’s business seems satisfactory. 

The importations of dry goods at this port, and 
the quantity marketed, are as follows: 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports of dry goods for past week... 8,444 $2,222, 104 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PASE WHELs uilvice diane cscs Oneceaemagee tut 8,862 2,151,702 


This shows a decrease on last week’s marketings 
of $560,000, and on the week previous of $760,000, 
which is indicative of the lessening demand. 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 


London, Oct. 6.—Prices are lower at Manchester. 


THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH, 


From Portland, Me.: ‘The dry goods trade in 
Portland has been remarkably good. 

From Boston, Mass.: Dry goods jobbers report a 
good steady trade. September sales show a decided 
increase over a year ago. Collections are fair, but 
at the present time are necessarily small, and this 
feature will be of no special importance till later on, 
when the larger operations begin to mature. The 
outlook continues favorable. 

From Providence, R. I.; The print cloth market 
is weak and unsettled, with little demand. The 
amount of sales is light; 64s are quoted at 313/,¢c, 
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cash, and 56x6os at 3%c., less 4% of I per cent. 
There are about 208,000 pieces on hand here, and 
about 571,000 in Fall River. The cotton market is 
quiet and steady, sales being light. Middling up- 
lands are quoted at 12c., and middling gulfs at 
12%c. for new cotton. Old is worth Wc. more. 
The stock on hand is small, being 1,000 to 1,500 
bales. 

From Troy, N. Y.: Reports from wholesale dry 
goods dealers continue favorable. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Jobbers have been fairly 
busy, but general trade has not been fully up to the 
expectation for the week. There are a good many 
buyers here and the order trade is good, but country 
dealers to some extent are waiting to come into the 
market during the progress of the bi-centennial cele- 
bration. Prices rule steady. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues very active, and collections improving. Lead- 
ing houses report a largely increased business last 
month over same period last year. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: The dry goods and 
clothing trade is decidedly active, with good demand 
in all lines. 

From Cleveland, Ohio; Dry goods trade for the 
week has been satisfactory, and promises as well as 
in former prosperous years. 

From Columbus, Ohio: Trade in dry goods for 
past week reported as good as for any week hereto- 
fore, but the present warm weather will have a 
tendency to decrease the demand for winter goods. 

From Dayton, Ohio: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues active, with a tendency to higher prices. 

From Chicago, flis,: In dry goods there are no 
There is a good demand, and 
trade is fully as good as last week. 

From Peoria, lils.: The dry goods trade is very 
brisk and sales quite large. The warm weather 
retards in a measure the sale of woolen goods, 
though some merchants are buying freely in those 
lines. 

I'rom Indianapolis, Ind.: The dry goods trade 
continues satisfactory. 

From Louisville, Ky.: Dry goods jobbers are 
having a smooth trade of excellent dimensions and 
firm prices, Retail trade has been checked some- 
what by the warm weather. 

from Burlington, Iowa: Dry goods trade here 
and at Davenport, Des Moines and Keokuk re- 
ported very good, with a brisk general demand and 
easy sales. 

From Kansas City, Mo.; Dry goods sales light, 
owing to continued warm weather and the heavy 
bills sold early in the season and dated ahead. 
Small sorting orders are now the rule, and no 
heavier movement expected till cold weather sets in. 

From Denver, Col.: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues active. 

From San Francisco, Cal.; The demand for dry 
goods has not been previously equalled. The sales 
cover all fabrics. The demand for carpets, milli- 
nery, fancy goods and clothing is very active. 

/rom Baltimore, Mdd.: The dry goods market was 
active the past week, and jobbers thought the yol- 
ume of business above the average of past years. 
The prospects are that sales will be quickened con- 
siderably when cooler weather setsin, Mild weather 
has worked against retail dealers, but they have 
done fairly well this season, and anticipate a larger 
trade in the near future. Commission houses appear 
to be doing well, and say they are satisfied with the 
business so far, and expect a steady call in a few 
weeks. 

trom Richmond, Va.: Jobbers in dry goods report 
an increase over last week's business, and prospects 
for the entire season are bright. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Dry goods jobbers are now 
doing a very satisfactory trade. 

From Savannah, Ga.: The dry goods trade is 
quiet, although the average sales of the season are 
in excess of previous years. 

From Minneapolis, Minn. : Unseasonably warm 
weather has tended to diminish jobbing trade in 
some classes of dry goods, especially heavy woolens. 
In all other classes of goods the movement is large, 
save that in clothing and fur goods trades itis a little 
slow. 

Irom Milwaukee, Wis.: The past week in dry 
goods has been the dullest for some time, orders 
being small, and principally from country merchants 
deferring their heavier purchases of winter goods 
until farmers evince a disposition to sell their prod- 
ucts at ruling prices and weather gets cooler, 

From Galveston, Tex. : Dry goods jobbing during 
the past week has been good—somewhat better 
than last week. Thus far the trade has increased 
fully 20 per cent. over the same period last year. 

From Waco, Tex.: The wholesale dry goods 
trade is very brisk, with the demand far in advance 
of the supply. Staple goods in all lines are in good 
demand, and fancy goods find ready sales: 


changes to report. 


From Memphis, Tenn.: Sales of dry goods are 
fully up to last week in volume, but a falling off in 
the movement is anticipated soon. 

From Nashville, Tenn.: The dry goods trade 
continues good. 


COTTON. 

The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 177,933 bales, against 136,229 bales last week 
and 169,996 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four in- 
terior towns usually reported were 75,891 bales, 
against 57,052 bales last week and 95,351 bales for 
the corresponding week last year. The shipments 
for the week were 57,632 bales, against 40,131 bales 
last week and 64,057 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to 113%c. Futures have 
declined an average of 11 points for near months 
and g points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 








This week. Last week. Last year. 
Ordinary.... 8%@c. 9 15-16c. 8 g-16c. 
Strict ordinary 8 776 9% Pane 
Good ordinary 104% 10 9-16 ro 1-16 
Low middling Ir 5-16 113% 11 5-16 
Middling ..... 1134 It 11-16 Il 13-16 
Good middling. 12 12 1-16 121-16 
Middling fair..... 12% 12 13-16 ce 
Raat aces due fears ie 13% 13 9-16 13 13-16 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 

This week. Last week. Last year. 








October .... 11.2I¢c, II.30¢. 11.63¢, 
10.96 11.08 11.70 
10.96 11.07 11.80 
11.00 11.12 TI.95 
ILI5 11,22 12.07 
11.25 11.32 12,22 
Se eS ica 12.33 
New York market for futures closed quiet. The 


review of our last year's work in cotton reporting 
has to again go over. 


The correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
telegraphed as follows regarding the Egyptian cot- 
ton crop, September 22, from Cairo: 

“T have just returned from a two days’ run 
through a portion of the cotton districts, and send 
the following notes: Round Galyub the plants ap- 
peared vigorous, though somewhat backward, the 
fields being still tinged with yellow blossom. Be- 
tween Galyub and Belbeis the condition of the 
crop is decidedly unequal. In some fields were to 
be seen plants in bloom, ripening pods and cotton 
already shed. From Belbeis to Zagazig the ap- 
pearances were much improved, but near Benha I 
saw frequent evidences of blight, which is attributed 
to the ravages of the worm. From Benha to 
Galyub there was a marked improvement in the 
general appearance of the plant. My conclusions 
from the information I obtained are that a crop of 
not much less than 5 to 7 per cent. below the 
average may be expected. 





CORRECTED COTTON RECEIPTS. 

From advance proofs of Shepperson's Cotton Facts 
we take the following corrected statement of the 
weekly aggregate of cotton receipts at all United 
States ports for the season of 1881-82. About 
150,000 bales were added at different times during 
the season, by way of corrections of cotton zof re- 
Ported at the time received. At West Point alone a 
matter of 103,000 bales was added in January, made 
up of receipts during September, October, Novem- 
ber and December. In the statement below the 
corrections are assigned to their proper weekly 
dates. 


WEEKLY AGGREGATE OF RECEIPTS AT ALL UNITED STATES 
PORTS (IN THOUSANDS OF BALES). 


—-Season of 1881-82.-—, Season of 1881-82.-— 
Date. 


aoe 1880-81. Date, Bales. 1880-81. 
I 











Sept. 2 21 | Mar, 31.. 5,058 
89 81|April 7.. ner 
184 14.. 5,20 
320 akon 1270 
dat 28t. Bes 
OMMAY. Sisecn rece. 5,362 
897 WP ter nies 5,411 
1,131 Gia oases 5,453 
ria CG > Ak 5,490 
mGsa} pune 2... cree. 5,522 
1,848 9 piss en ch 5,552 
2, 10: ADscie's sie tone 515 
ot Brera 51008 
53 SRR. Bg 3 5,62 
see Puy. Scare eee 3643 
3,005, dnd. t3u600 3 5,662 
3,242 Bio. accuete 5,681 
3,440 Bie oe. 8 5,697 
ABe2 AUP da cence 5,715 
3,683 TIvan ecbawes 5,728 
3,823 RU sals'o-n stance aie 
3,947 (eps Ey 
4y BY SE.a--n- 8-5 5,815 
4,228 | Corrections 3, 
4:500| Totals at ports 4688. 5878 
s509 als at ports 4, 7 
4,042 Oterandeee ne 489 as 
ayo So. consum’n.... 279 220 
4,887 —_ 
4,980] Total crop.... 5,456 6,606 


* 7,595 bales added to receipts for corrections at minor ports. 

+ 22,453, bales added to receipts for corrections at Baltimore, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and minor ports. 

+ 24,599 bales added to receipts for corrections at Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Galveston, and Norfolk, == - . 


The following table is from the same authority: 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS AT ALL UNITED STATES PORTS.—1870 TO 
1882.—(IN THOUSANDS OF BALES.) 


Season of 1880-81———, 





Season of 1881-82-——.__ 








Date. ‘ales. Date. Bales. 
16 SENE. Sian ete ba wne tact 21 
73 TOQdeae <a ss 61 

ee eee I 
112 Dames kt choteee ce 
3 Octeiarg,...ttacaedst eae TFL 
3 Be ewcn cutee s+» 198 
103 TSF eo nceae ne oeOB 
189 Eg ais fae 234 
Wie vevcsrece 245 
22 Nove Sih. sitee 257 
23 7 Ree 216 
226 HOURS. .a5 8 clas . 255 
228 RD rimnaieae + 205 
223 Dees? giescocas. Cea aey 
239 NOU. jose = aay 
243 y BAEC es = 239 
208 2h. casaieaes + 237 
195 Biacasnnis . 198 
152 Jan: “7: 112 
107 14. I3L 
95 ats 139 
8 28. 124 
4 Feb. 4 148 
7 II. 134 
71 18. 14 
59 25. 13 
51 March 4. 132 
59 Il. 138 
57 IBaes 107 
62 Pas Zeweee 9 
54 rience. 
45 8 tosaes gs 
33 15. 65 
29 CV, On 61 
33 BO cine ste 47 
28 May 8 cic 45 
25 Tater 49 
20 Morines 42 
13 37.mane sa BF, 
5) June) Ogir. See} 
15 BOtxee eats 
13 17 2 
14 24... 23 
2 Jue ats 2r 
Pata 19 
7 TB Rickrs 19 
8 “VB 19 
5 20n8k I 
4 Aug. 5... 18 
F 12 13 
19... Aoeer 
12 ; BE pret 
19 Fiverdayars .ec.2stes cece 31 
WOOL, 


There has been less genemal activity in the sea- 
board wool markets during the past week. The 
aggregate movement has been very fair, but the 
character of individual purchases as a rule has in- 
dicated greater caution on the part of buyers. The 
stringency of the money market is largely responsi- 
ble for this condition of affairs. It has checked 
active buying by the large distributors of dry goods, 
many of whom have been accustomed to selling 
their own paper on an easy market, and profitably 
discounting their merchandise bills with the pro- 
ceeds. The comparative lull in the goods trade has 
naturally influenced a quieter demand for wool. The 
failure of one or two manufacturers in New England 
has also tended to promote caution. Activity is 
likely to be renewed, however, as soon as money 
becomes a little more plentiful, and in the mean- 
time the only effect of the stringency on wool is 
likely to be a temporary halt in the strong upward 
tendency of values noted in last report. There is 
no pressure to sell, and stocks are under good con- 
trol. Foreign markets continue relatively too high 
to admit of free importations. 

Walter Brown & Co., Boston, in their circular 
this week state: Market quiet, but firm; demand 
light and only for consumption. General feeling is 
that there will be no material change during the 
next few weeks. 





IRON. 


Scotch pig in the foreign market has advanced 
from Is. to 2s. during the past week. The de- 
mand abroad continues firm. The Cleveland 
furnaces have resolved to continue the restric- 
tions in the output for three months from October 
1. Inasmuch as the opposition to continuing the 
restriction came only from one Glasgow firm, it is 
not believed that the Scotch output will in reality go 
far beyond what the output would have been up to 
January 1 had the agreement to curtail production 
remained intact. Freight room for Scotch pig from 
Glasgow to the United States has been engaged ahead 
for October, and the imports to November 1 will, 
therefore, aggregate a full average amount. There 
has been no news respecting the threatened iron 
strike, which BRADSTREET’S announced as in all 
probability abandoned on Saturday last. The talk 
of a strike among the English colliers has amounted 
to nothing, and the foreign market now presents a 
fair promise for a profitable season. In the United 
States the sales of Scotch pig have been, in all, not 
less than 1,000 tons at full prices. Coltness sold a 
day or two since at $28.50, the top figure. Choice 
brands of American No, 1 and 2 iron are very scarce, 
Prices are firm and the demand fair. Furnaces 
have not yet completed orders in hand, and are not 
anxious for orders for immediate delivery. Some 
surprise is said to have been caused in the Philadel- 
phia market owing to the efforts of Pittsburgh mill- 
owners to place their products in the former city. 
The anxiety shown to sell, however, is reported by 
the correspondent of the Iron & Metal Exchange 
(Limited) to have frightened buyers. This naturally 


been interfered with so much as its neighbor. The _ 


of the past week favored holders, and a material 
jadvance has been recorded. Dollar oil was not x 
|quite reached, although quotations on Monday 
came within a cent of touching that figure. On — 


closed at 89% @895%c. 
price at the close 
‘meantime, however, the average price had been 
above that last named. On Saturday the tone of 
the market was strong, and prices rose rapidly in. 


the regions, the closing price being 95c., or 54H@ 
5c. higher than at 4.15 p.m. on the preceding day. 


and 8c. for 70°, Abel test, with the market firm, A 
Cases were marked up to 1034 @11e., and crude in 
barrels to 74 @7%c. On Monday the principal — + 
features of the report of operations in the producing 
regions were made public, and, as expected, were of. 4 4 
a decided bullish character. The total number of 
wells completed during the month was 171, against 
250 wells completed in August. The average daily — 
production of the wells -finished- last month was _ 
but 4,551 barrels, a. fraction over 26-barrels” ‘. 


—'— 


weakened the market, and concessions of 1/19c. 
were in order. Bar iron was quoted, however, at 
2.5@2.6c. The whole finished iron market is de- 
scribed as somewhat weaker, although no general 
decline is thought imminent. In the west mills are 
busy and the market fairly active. Telegraphic 
advices yesterday afternoon state that the sheet iron 
workers at Cincinnati have struck, and that two 
mills have shut down. The malcontents want the 
Pittsburgh scale adopted at Cincinnati, 


THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 

London, October 6.—The Glasgow iron market is 
scarcely so strong as it was earlier in the week, 
Cleveland is buoyant and stocks are reduced. 
There is a heavy export movement of pig iron to 
Germany. Prices of coal are advancing, domestic 
and steam sizes being 10 per cent. above those at 
first of the year. 





DOMESTIC IRON MARKET BY TELEGRAPH, 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: Demand is rather cau- 
tious. Eastern mills and furnaces are sold ahead 
to the latter part of next month, but new orders are 
coming in slowly. Prices are not weakening, how- 
ever, and the demand in sight is large. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The demand for iron has 
improved, and it is at present equal to the produc- 
tion, with prospects for a large trade in the near 
future. Prices are held at a 2%c. rate with 2 per 
cent. off forcash. The opinion is prevalent that 
large orders are being held back in anticipation of 
lower prices. But as the strike made a shortage in 
the production of four to five hundred thousand 
tons, it is thought there will be no lowering of 
prices. There is a brisk demand for nails, and 
stock on hand is very light. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The predictions of a fort- 
night ago have not yet been realized in the iron 
trade, the improvement being very slight, and the 
market quiet and unsatisfactory; prices, however, 
are firm and unchanged. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: No animation is noted in 
the pig iron market, but prices are firm, and a 
moderate request is maintained. Manufactured 
iron is in active demand, at firm prices. 

From Chicago, fll. In iron there is a good steady 
trade, but with no new features. 





COAL. 

The activity reported in the anthracite coal 
market last week continues. The bulk of the 
business now doing is undoubtedly on the basis of 
September prices, many purchasers having rushed 
in for supplies at the last moment to avoid the Octo- 
ber schedule. Full circular prices are being ob- 
tained for first grades of coal. The trade in the 
west, which was very heavy in July and August, is ; 
not showing the vitality at present seen in the east, 
which is quite natural. The west having housed its 
supplies earlier than this portion of the country, 
naturally meets a lighter business earlier in the — 
season. The bituminous coal trade has suffered 
from lack of cars and inability to take full advantage 
of coasting vessels, on account of severe weather, of a 
late. This has hurt Clearfield and Cumberland i 
contracts to some extent, though the former has not 








work of taking out coal has been fully resumed in 
all the leading districts. The present state of the _ 
market promises full time and heavy consumption — 
for some time to come. 





PETROLEUM. 
The market for crude certificates has during most 


Friday afternoon, last week, pipe-line certificates 
On Friday evening the 
was 92% @92%c. In the 


anticipation of a favorable September report from _ 


ph 
In sympathy, refined oil advanced to 8c. for 110°, 


wl 
Fi) 


~ } 
| ie, ie 
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against 22,044 barrels, the total daily average of the 
250 August wells, producing an average of over 116 
barrels each twenty-four hours. The number of 
rigs up, on October 1, also showed a heavy decline 
as compared with the total September 1, and likewise 
‘ did the number of wells drilling exhibit a noticeable 
decline as compared with the total a month earlier. 

The range of prices during September proved to be 

one of the finest blooded-stock bull arguments, the 

figures being 56c. at the opening on September 1, 

against 953%c. during the day on Saturday last, a 

\ clear addition to the value of crude in tank of 39c. 
per barrel. Placing accumulated stocks at 31,500,- 
ooo barrels as an average during September, the 
value of the same at the opening of last month was 
$17,640,000, and thirty days later it had acquired a 
total value as per the higner market of $29,925,000, 
the gain during the month being $12,285,000. The 
bull market halted on Tuesday, owing to the in- 
crease in the rate for carrying oil, which was caused 
“by the tight money market” at Oil City and else- 
where in the region. At one time during the day 
charges for carrying went as high as $3 per day for 
1,000 barrels, against a general average of less than 
soc. Later in the day the strain was eased to the 
extent of carrying for $1.25. But the consequence 
; of this squeeze was to depress prices, and at the 
1 close the quotation was 92%c., against 964%c. on 
Monday evening. These twists to the loan markets 
in the oil country are well understood to be fre- 

quently the result of manipulation in order to shake 

out weak holders. The organizers ot the move then 

get oil, which signals for an immediate rise once more, 

\ Twice last week did this occur. It shows how easily 
: the best laid calculations as to the price of oil may 
| ; be upset, and is the prolific cause of loss to the 
~ dabbler in oil, who has little or no capital to enable 

him to stand a squeeze. Wednesday saw the 

pressure removed, The market became fitm, and 
advanced from gic. at the opening to 96%c. at the 

close. Reports of a good well in Forest county on 
Thursday depressed values a little. They subse- 

) quently recovered, but fell off again. The opening 
price was 97c., which lost 2%c. on the rumor touch- 

At the close the quota- 





ing the Forest county well. 
tion was 92% @g92%c. 
) On Friday morning the ghost of the Cherry Grove 
region stalked forth with the report that fifty ot the 
wells, which were supposed to have run dry for all 
time, had begun to yield oil once more. The state- 
ment was that their aggregate yield amounted to 
2,000 barrels daily. These wells were said to 
have revived in consequence of prolonged efiort 
to stir them up once more, and the effect on 
the market was at once apparent. In addition to 
this, the announcement of the failure of an Oil City 
broker did not help matters. It was unknown 
whether he was on the long or short side of the 
market. Crude certificates opened at gic., rose to 
94%c., and fell back at noon to 93%c. bid. The 
afternoon session opened with sales at 935¢c. At 
the close the price was 92%c., against 82¥%c. at the 
: close last week. 
: The exports of petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts from the United States from January 1 to 
p September 30 amounted to 477,248,119 gallons, 
crude equivalent, against 447,596,249 gallons in a 
3 like period, 1881. The increase this year, therefore, 
is 29,651,870 gallons, or about 725,000 barrels (crude 
equivalent). The advance during the week in crude 
certificates and quoted commodities has been as 






follows : 
| September 29. October 6. 
y Pipe line certificates........-... 2000+ 8914@895@c. 9234 @g27%c. 
Refined oil, 110° test... .. 3 7% 8% c. 
Refined oil, 70° Abel test.. ? 8 8 
Case oil, ordinary brands... . . 104%@I10% 1c4@1r 


Crude, in barrels, New York. 


- 6%@ 7% 
Naphtha, gallon..............--++5+ 6% 


7A@ 1% 
6% 
More naphtha has been sold during the week 
than for some time past. Refiners are not anxious 
to sell, but it is not believed they will refuse full 
figures for oil. The inquiry for tonnage for export 
has improved, 


r THE TOBACCO MARKET. 


The western leaf trade during September in New 

York city showed the same lack of activity that was 
noticeable in August. The reported sales were 
about 850 hogsheads, of which 450 hogsheads were 

q for export. There were also a few private transac- 
tions of some slight importance, the particulars of 
which have not been made public. Reports from 
the different tobacco-growing districts are to the 
effect that the crop is good and satisiactory. In 
seed leaf some improvement can be noted, owing, 
in a measure, to the sampling of the 1881 crop, 
which brought it fairly into the market. The 
_ transactions amounted to 150 cases of 1880 and 
3,800 cases of 1881, Wisconsin, at 10 to 2Ic.; 2,800 
cases of 1880 and 4oo cases of 188r, Pennsylvania, 
prices for the former ranging from 6 to 41c.; 100 

























cases 1880 and 1,350 cases of 1881, New York, at, for 
the latter, 17 to 23c.; 250 cases of 1880 and 2,900 
cases of Connecticut, at 11% to 35¢.; 1,500 cases of 
1880 and 1,190 cases of 1881, Ohio, at 4 to r24%ec. As 
regards the 1882 crop, it is at present expected that 
the yield of Wisconsin, New York and Ohio, will 
be larger than that of last year, and fine, both in 
size of leaf and quality. While Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut leaf is very promising in ali respects, 
neither state will produce as large a crop as in 1881. 
Insects, the late season, hail and frost, have cur- 
tailed the yield considerably. Both Havana and 
Sumatra leaf continue active. Of the latter, the 
sales were 2,550 bales; of the former, 3,300 bales. 
Prices were firm, with a somewhat upward tendency. 

Business in cigars was not quite as active as in 
August. Tax was paid on 79,000,000, nearly 2,000,- 
ooo less than during the previous month, but in 
round numbers 7,000,000 more than in September, 
1881. The cigarette tax receipts were equivalent to 
28,826,000 cigarettes, a falling off of nearly 12,000,- 
ooo as compared with August, but an increase over 
September, 1881, of almost 5,000,000. Manufactured 
tobacco, inclusive of snuff, paid tax on 574,000 
pounds, a slight increase over August, and 38,000 
pounds more than in September, 188z. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

The ocean freights market during the past week, 
with a single exception, has been practically feature- 
less. There has been a fair demand for tonnage for 
petroleum. During the last day or two this request 
somewhat increased, and rates became firmer, the 
supply being light. The supply of tonnage gener- 
ally has been light for some time, and rates have 
therefore continued pretty steady. About the 
middle of the week there was noticed a slackening 
in the demand, and rates fell off, but steadied again 
later. The market is firmer at present. There 
is but little doing in berth room. The demand for 
same per regular steamers is not even what has been 
expected. 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 


chandise : 
EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.; ‘xchange one-tenth pre- 
mium; banks are discounting for regular customers 
at 6@6% percent., but first class paper has been 
declined at 7 per cent. to outsiders. Weather fine, 
and local trade remarkably good the past week in 
groceries and dry goods. The fish trade continues 
to improve, with a very fine market. Lumber active. 

From Boston, Mass.: In the boot and shoe trade not 
many new orders are being received, but the manu- 
facturers are crowded with work and are doing their 
utmost to make and deliver unfilled orders. Ship- 
ments are being made at the rate of over 60,000 cases 
a week. Shipments during the week to places out- 
side New England 61,154 cases, against 49,851 
cases same week last year. Total shipments since 
January I, 1,968,612 cases, against 1,895,128 cases 
same time last year. The leather trade is quiet. 
Manufacturers, having most of their goods cut, are 
not in immediate want of stock. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The general trade move- 
ment has been only moderately active during the 
past week. The stringency of the money market 
has restricted business in some departments. Some 
delay is occasionally reported in collections, but as 
a rule there is no complaint. The general outlook 
is encouraging. The approaching bi-centennial 
celebration will be likely to stimulate business in 
most departments. Industrial interests as a general 
thing continue prosperous. There is no activity in 
the export trade in breadstufts or petroleum. For 
the first time since February one or two small 
export orders for corn were worked in this market 
this week, but there is no general demand. Specu- 
lative tradings in grain has been fairly active, and 
prices on all staples have advanced I@2c. per 
bushel. Flour has continued quiet, but closes 
steady. Provisions are active and firmer. Gro- 
ceries rule quiet. Dairy produce of fine quality is 
scarce, and wanted at improving prices. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: Business in all lines has 
improved since the mills resumed work, and an 
active trade for several months is anticipated. The 
loan market is a little easier than last week, 


merchants, who make purchases while here. 
ments in grain have been only moderate. 


bales. 





WESTERN STATES. 
From Cincinnati, Ohio: Volume of trade has largely 


increased during the week, and activity prevails in 


alllines. The exposition continues to draw country 
Move- 
Prices 


are firmer and stocks light in all cereals. Flour is 


firmer and good in demand for family at slight ad- 


vance. Whisky rules same as last week, with a 


weaker tendency. ‘Tobacco shows more animation 
in medium, and higher grades are realizing over Ic. 


a pound better than last week, the majority of sales 
being Kentucky growth. Cotton manifests weak- 
ness and shows a decline, with stocks on hand 937 
The principal event of the week is the 
complete organization of the Queen City National 
Bank, capital $250,o00o—stock all subscribed, and 
bank will open in November. The starch manu- 
facturers of this valley are here in session, with a 
view of forming a combination for advance in price 
and more economical manner of handling their 
product. Local securities in good demand. The 
loan market is active. Choice customers, how- 
ever, can obtain discounts at6@7 per cent. Some 
country banks are here as borrowers, paying latter 
figure. Volume of business here during September 
was heavier than for corresponding months in years. 
Weather excellent for farmers, and prospects are 
exceedingly encouraging. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: The weather throughout 


the week has been favorable for all branches of 


business, and jobbers in leading and staple lines 
have had a satisfactory trade at prices generally 
steady and firm. No special complaint is heard re- 
garding country collections, and the local loan 
market is comparatively easy. 





From Columbus, Ohio: Business as a whole ap- 
pears healthy, and no complaints have been heard. 





From Dayton, Ohio: Continued improvement in 
general trade is noted. Loans are in demand, with 
tendency to be easier. Interest rates 6@7 per cent. 





From Toledo, Ohio: Weather this week has been 
too warm for active fall trade. Sales generally satis- 
factory in boots and shoes, groceries and hardware. 
Grain trade dull, although prices have advanced a 
little. Discounts on good paper 6@7 per cent. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.; General trade is good. 
Collections are fair. Loanable capital is in good 
demand. Weather warm. 





From Evansville, Ind.: Trade continues good, 
and collections are reported satisfactory. The 
leather and stove men report an excellent trade, 
even better than they expected. Weather good. 





From Chicago, Iil.: The general trade is about as 
reported last week, business coming fully up to ex- 
pectations. There has been a marked change in 
provisions, pork being higher than since 1875, with 
stocks much depleted. In grain there has been, 
since the corner settlements, comparatively little 
speculation. Wheat is quiet and corn stronger. 
Corn on Friday of last week touched the lowest 
point for twelve months. During the week there 
was a reaction, measured by an advance of 5c. The 
receipts are very light, having fallen off 75 per cent. 
The loan market is scarcely so stringent as last 
week, but there is an active demand at 6@8 per 
cent. Exchange is stronger and at par. 





From Peoria, lil. ; The weather for the past week 
has been very warm, but trade in all lines is healthy 
and improving. There has been a reduction of 
300 bushels among distilleries. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The general trade move- 


ment is well supported. Harness and sole leathers 


have advanced tc. on the best grades, with the 
demand active and increasing. The leaf tobacco 
market is easing down under the influence of the 
full crop in sight, nine-tenths of which is already 
cut. The weather is very fine for curing. Ware- 
housemen expect to handle more hogsheads the 
coming year than ever before, and export buyers 
count on a lower range of prices. The cotton 
season opens with free receipts and irregular mar- 
ket, with buyers and sellers apart. The features of 
the whisky market are non-production and rapid 
distribution of stocks. Revenue collections for this 
district show 100 per cent. increase, and principally 
on voluntary withdrawals of whisky on which the 
tax has not matured. The loan market exhibits no 
signs of stringency. The demand for loans is large 
and the supply of funds ample at 7 per cent. 






From St. Louis: Business is very heavy in every 
line, but this is the phenomenal week of the year 
here, and an accurate estimate of trade tendency is 
very difficult, if not impossible. Flour is firm on 
smaller transactions for the week. Wheat and oats 
were strong until noon yesterday, when advices 
from elsewhere disturbed this market, and a small 
drop occurred. Good horses are in supply, and 
prices are declining, but mules of all grades are in 
good demand. Hog receipts are larger and the 
quality fair, but packers buy slowly. The weather 
is unfavorable for packing, and the shipping de- 
mand is light. Cattle receipts are less and of poor 
quality. ‘Tobacco sales were very small. Manu- 
facturers are buying in the country more than ever 
before. The money market is steady. 





From Kansas City, Mo.; General trade is 
comparatively light, but the season averages de- 


cidedly ahead of last year. Collections fair. 


now 


From Burlington, lowa: Business continues satis- 
factory in all branches, in some lines exceeding last 
fall’s output. Collections are fair. 
port some activity in loans. The weather is warm. 


The banks re- 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: There has been 
material change in local money matters, and busi- 
ness at the banks has been fairly active. 
in good demand, and discount rates are firm at 7@ 
io per cent. per annum on time paper, and 6 per 
cent. on call. Currency orders from the west are 
moderate. The trade among jobbers is only fair, 
and a very natural dropping off in sales is reported 
in nearly all lines. 


no 


Loans are 


From Minneapolis, Minn.: ‘The lumber market is 
active and firm. The stock in city October I was 
I14,000,000 feet. The lumber mills are all running 
full time, with a good supply of logs. In the gen- 
eral jobbing trade there is a free movement. The 
money market continues to work a little close. 
The shipments of currency to the country continue 
large, requiring constant shipments from the east 
to keep up the supply. The offerings of eastern 
exchange are large, and market weak at $1@$1.50 
per one thousand discount. 





From Denver, Col.; All branches of business are 
improving. Groceries and drugs are in 
demand. 


active 


CALIFORNIA. 

From San Irancisco, Cal.: In every line business 
better than for previous week. The fall trade will 
finish large. Heavy rains brought out buyers from 
every part of the state. Two failures of grain 
brokers since last report have not affected the 
market. There is a large excess of tonnage in 
port, which keeps down freights. This strengthens 
wheat, although transactions are at most nominal. 
At Pordand the wheat trade is blocked, owing to 
high freights asked. The ship Dauntless has cleared 
for Manilla, loaded with hemp and sugar, for New 
York. Australian and China advices are unim- 
portant. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: Business in general the 
past week was active, and some improvement 
reported in a number of manufacturing branches. 
Speculation in grain was more animated, and for 
southern wheat the market ruled firm and active, 
with a hardening of prices for choice descriptions. 
Western was steady. White southern was 
scarce, and small quantities brought 80c. No 
yellow on the market. A brisk demand for flour 
from home consumers made the tone of that market 
firmer, but prices remain the same. Quietness 
characterized the cotton market, spinners showing 
a disposition to hold off. Late sales were 165 bales 
at I11@11%, and 50 bales to arrive at 10%. In the 
freight market the offerings of tonnage were good, 
and future charters active. Rates for prompt load- 
ing for sail and steamers were 5s., and steamer room 
to Liverpool let at 5% @5%s. Refined petroleum 
holds strong. The jobbing trade in provisions and 
groceries is very active. Grain receipts at this port 
during September amounted to about three and 
one-third million bushels. The value of foreign 
exports the past month was $5,850,435, and receipts 
at the custom house amounted to $265,684.11. 
Clearing-house returns for September were $60, - 
662,626, compared to $58,511,220 at same period in 
1881. 


corn 





From Richmond, Va.: General business 1s very 
good and steadily on the increase. Our manu- 
facturing industries are all active. 
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From Norfolk, Va.: Business for the past week 
has been good. All lines are active. Collections 
are fair. Money easy, and bank discount 6@g per 
cent. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: The general jobbing 
trade is fairly active, and the retail trade quiet. 
Naval stores firm at the advance. Provisions and 
grain firmer. Breadstuffs firm. Freights—foreign, 
firm; coastwise, a limited demand, 





From Savannah, Ga.: The winter trade has not 
fully opened, and collections are not coming in as 
freely as was expected. But few buyers are in town, 
and sales have been made mostly on orders. Re- 
ports are that sales will compare favorably with pre- 
vious seasons. The rice market is dull and weak. 
Naval stores continue firm on an advancing market. 





From New Orleans, La.:; Trade in groceries and 
dry goods active. Business on stock exchange dull. 
New York sight exchange nominal. 





From Austin, Tex.: Collections fair. General 


jobbing trade good. 


From Dallas, Tex.: Trade in all wholesale lines 
is correspondingly good. The loan market is easier. 








From Fort Worth, Tex.: Business in all lines is 
good. 
From Houston, Tex.: Business continues active, 


and merchants report collections good. 





From Marshall, Tex. : General trade continues to 


improve. 





Collections are easier and 
Rate of interest 12 


From Waco, Tex.: 
loanable capital more plentiful. 
per cent. per annum. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in general fairly 
active the past week, due to the stimulus given 
business by movement of cotton to market. Prices 
for meats are still high, with good demand. Corn 
scarce, and cornmeal steady in price. The supply 
of live stock continues small, and prices are stronger 
than last week. Money rules at 8 per cent., with 
moderate demands. 


Tenn.: The jobbing trade for 
the week has been fair. There is nothing of special 
interest to note in any line. Wheat is steady, with 
prices unchanged. Flour continues steady and in 
fair demand. Cornis dull. Provisions are steady, 
with no change in quotations. Country produce 
quiet and dull. Receipts of cattle fair, with good 
demand for good grades. Money continues in good 
demand, without change in rates. 


From Nashville, 





LATE MAILS. 

San Francisco, September 28.—-There has been no 
special feature to note in trade this week. In dry 
goods the country demand is about closed, and 
jobbers are satisfied. The demand for fall goods 
in the city has not yet begun, owing to the warm 
weather prevailing to within the past day or two. 
October is expected to be brisk. There is a total 
absence of speculation. In millinery and clothing 
an active city and country demand is noted. Fancy 
goods and notions are in request, novelties of all 
kinds receiving ready sale. Boots and shoes show 
an active business fortheseason. Hides and leather 


are weaker at reducd rates. Wool inactive; local 
buyers paid 9 to 13%c. for Southern and San 


Joaquin wool for milling and scouring purposes. 
No transactions reported on eastern account. Profits 
have been satisfactory on most lines of goods, and 
payments are better than in previous seasons. 

The export trade continues brisk. Ocean freight 
is low, with a large amount of disengaged tonnage 
in harbor. Rates are quoted at 37s. 6d. to gos. for 
wood and iron respectively. The steam-tug Pioneer 
has arrived from Philadelphia, after a run of eighty- 
seven days, including stoppages at way ports. She 
proceeds to Oregon, to be employed on the Colum- 
bia river bar. 

Money is plentiful and easy, although the demand 
has increased, owing to the steady development of 
the Pacific coast trade. Transactions in mining 
stock have been active during the past week, but 
the movement was based solely upon speculation. 
There has been nothing reported from the mines 
justifying increased values. 

Wheat has benefited by the low freights, but the 
tendency of prices is downward, advices from 
Liverpool having had a depressing effect. 
coming forward freely. 

From Portland and other points north favorable 
advices are received. Confidence in the future of 
the coast has revived since the exclusion of Chinese 
laborers has been enforced. 


Grain is 
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The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET'’S, received yesterday : 

Prime com. Exchange sellingon New 




















paper, per cent. York, =) 

Atlanta, Ga.. 8 @I0 i premium. 
Augusta, Ga. 7 @ 4 premium. 
Baltimore, Md. 5 @6 Par@Eoc. premium. 
Boston, Mass 6 @7 (@30c. disc, per $1,000. 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 6 @ i? premium, 
Burlington, Iowa. 8 @ I-10 premium, 
Charleston, S. C.. 8 @ % premium. 
Chicago, Ill...... 6 @8 Par. ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 8 @ Par to soc, premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 7 @8 I-10 premium. 
Columbus, Ohio.. @8 is remium, 
Dallas, Texas.. 12 @ Y% discount y 
Dayton, Ohio... 6 @7 Par@1-10 premium. 
Denver, Col.... 12 @ Y% premium, 
Detroit, Mich .. 6 @8 I-Io premium, 
Evansville, Ind... @8 $I. so premium, 
Galveston, Texas.... 8 @ discount. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 8 @ i premium, 
Halifax, NS AS Sanches es ates 5%4@ 6 Par to 1-6 discount. 
Houston, Texas = Io @12 4 @% discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind... 6 @7 % premium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 8 @I0 $1 premium. 
Little Rock, Ark.. Io @ 4 premium. 
Louisville, Ky... @7 I premium. 
Memphis, Tenn.. 8 @ Par. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. g @10 a: Io premium. 
Minneapolis, Minn....... @t10 eth $1,000 discount, 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 5-16@% premium, 
Nashville, Tenn.. 8 @ $2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn. . . 6 @ Par. | 
New Orleans, La... “6 @9 Nominal. | 
Norfolk, Va...... 7 %@% premium. 
Omaha, Neb. - 10 @ $I premium, 
Peoria, th accn. - 7 @8 Par. 
Philacelphia, Pa. 5i4@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... -. 6 @7 Paras & 
Portland, Me...... - 6 @6% % premium. 
Providence, R. I A @ 6% Par. 
Raleigh, N.C..... . 6 @ : 
Richmond, Va........... 7 @8 y-10 premium. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 13 @14 4@H premium, 
San Antonio, Tex........ 8 @uro 4 premium. 
San Francisco, Cal,...... 5 @6 ae remium 
Savannah, Ga............ 0 @ %@% discount. 
rk oseph MOS. «<fiey= cis @ 144 premium. 

ouis, Monten eee @ 8 Par@soc. discount. 
St Paul, (Mins. sceees cs 8 @Io $2 discount. 
Toledo, ‘Ohiowermee ae 6 @7 I-10 premium. 
Toronto, (Ont. ovens. 6 @7 Y premium. 
teases ia, aeataniae = 5) 0. Le ar.< ? . 
Whacosea PX aSoccapractees 12 @ ts premium, 
Wilmington, N.C....... 6 @8 Par. 
Winnipeg, Man.......... @8s 1 premium, 


PROGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN UNDER 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Under this heading the London S¢. Fames's Gazette 
presents an elaborate exhibit, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken : 

‘‘Commerce has quintupled since 1840, the ratio 
per inhabitant being now £17, which is three times 
the present ratio for the United States and double 
that of France. In shipping, the increase is no less 
remarkable, our flag representing 52 per cent. of the 
carrying trade of the seas, while the mercantile 
navies of the United States, France and Italy, are 
on the decline. Manufactures increased as follows: 






1840. 1880. 
Stationary engines, horse power........ 620,000 2,200,000 
Production of pig iron, tons. - 1,396,000 8,326,0co 
Production of coal, tons............... 35,000,000 147,000,000 
Consumption of cotton, million pounds. 437 1,404 
Consumption of wool, million pounds.. 401 





Value of cotton manufactures... 


124 
. £26,000,000 
Production of linen, million yards 186 


£95,000, 000 
420 





‘Comparing the above figures with population, 
in 1840 each inhabitant stood for 1 cwt. of iron and 
1% tons of coal, and in 1880 for 5 cwt. of the former 
and 4% tons of the latter. In cotton goods there is 
a similar increase, the output from our mills aver- 
aging nearly £3 per inhabitant, or three times the 
ratio for 1840. As for linen, there is a popular 
delusion that the production has fallen since the 
abolition of the ‘bounties,’ whereas it has, on the 
contrary, become threefold greater. On the whole, 
manufactures have increased in about equal ratio 
with the output of coal—that is, quadrupled; while 
population has risen but 33 per cent. 

‘* Public wealth has more than doubled, showing 
at present an average of £249 per inhabitant, against 
4158 at the beginning of the present reign. The 
increase appears chiefly in seven items, namely: 


























1840. 1880. Increase. 

Railways........+. £26,000,000 £729,000,000 £703,000,000 
Houses + 771,000,000 = 2,142,000,000 ~—1, 37,000,000 
Capital abroad.... 180,000,000 —_1,200,000,000 1,080,L00,000 
Shipping...... Snot 22,000,000 123,000,000 101,000,000 
Bullion... ©, nue 56,000,000 115,000,000 59,000,000 
Furniture .. : 310,000,000 ee 540,000,000 
Merchandise...... 100,000,000 4000600 260,000,000 
Totalsiccs assis £1,465,000,0co0 £5,579,000,000 £4,114,000,000 


“Nor has this newly-created wealth gone to en- 
rich a few, but rather to multiply the numbers of 
those who are above the reach of want. We find, 
in effect, from the probate returns that the propor- 
tion of persons leaving property to the total number 
of deaths was as I in 16 in 1877, compared with 1 in 
30 in the year 1840. 

“In the meantime the national debt has been 
reduced £19,000,000 (from £788,000,000 in 1837 to 
£,769,000,000 in 1881), a reduction that has nowise 
done any service to the country. As if to rebuke 
the wisdom of those financiers who would ask us to 
pay taxes merely to reduce the debt, the course of 
events has come gradually to lighten the debt by 
one-third, or rather by one-half, thanks to the 
increase of population and wealth. In 1840 the 
debt averaged £32 per inhabitant, and amounted 
to 19% per cent. of national wealth; in 1880 the 
average was only £22 per head, and the amount 
less than g per cent. (say 8.8) of the public wealth. 

“The experience of forty years shows very clearly 
that the accumulative power of the country is rapidly 


in the ascendant, and that its impetus is partly due 
to the abolition of the duty on bricks, partly to the 
reform of the customs tariff. In the first decade of 
the present reign the number of houses built annu- 
ally in Great Britain was 39,100, and in the years 
1871-80 it was 80,300, or more than double. Ina 
word, without counting houses rebuilt, the number 
of new houses since 1840 is 2,218,000, representing 
an increase of £1,371,000,000 sterling, or double the 
national debt. That is to say, the bricklayers in 
twenty years have been able to pay off the public 
debt, or (which is the same) to increase the public 
wealth, to that amount. It is no less significant that 
while the customs dues have declined from 19s. to 
11s. per head of population, the ratio of pauperism 
has fallen in like degree. In 1850 the United King- 
dom had 476 paupers per Io,ooo inhabitants, and in 
1880 only 289, a decline of 4o per cent.; while the 
deposits in savings banks rose from £28,000,000 to 
£81,000,o0co—that is, from a ratio of 21s. to 46s. per 
inhabitant, another unerring proof of the improved 
condition of the working classes.” 


TEN VEARS' PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 


The following information is furnished by the 
Philadelphia Press: 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Association the following table, showing the quan- 
tity of steel manufactured in this country during the 
past ten years, in net tons, was read: 





Bessemer Crucible Opfen-hearth 

steel ingots, steel ingots. steel ingots. Total.* 

120, 108 29,260 3,000 160,108 

170,652 34,786 3,500 222,652 

191,933 30,328 7,000 241, 614 

375,517 39,401 9,050 436,575 

525,496 39,382 21,490 ao7n374 

560, 587 42,430 25,031 37,972 

732,226 42,906 36, 126 819,814 

WG cnc masse. 928,972 56, ey 56,290 1,047,506 
LOGO. See eect 1,203,173 Apis 112,95; 1,397,01g 
Bho) OS I SO OPO + 1,539,157 6,762 146,04 1,778,912 


* The difference between these figures and the totals of the 
three Brads given is made up by the miscellaneous manufacture 
of stee 


The report adds: ‘‘ An increase in our produc- 
tion of steel from 160,108 net tons to 1,778,912 tons 
in ten years reads like a fable. The figures are, 
however, reliable. They undoubtedly record the 
greatest metallurgical achievements ever accom- 
plished in any country.” 








WMERCANTTION’ ATG hee os 


There were tat failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 52 less than the pre- 
ceding week, and 35 more than the corresponding week last 
year, The middle states had 27, a decrease of 15; New Eng- 
land states 21, a decrease of 6; southern states 16, a decrease 
of 2; western states qo, a decrease of 15; California and the 
territories 17, a decrease of 14; Canada and the Provinces 11, 
a decrease of 7, Among the failures of importance were 
Blake & Mahoney, scrap iron; Blake, McMahon & Co., iron 
founders; The Avery Manufacturing Company, sewing ma- 
chines, New York city ; Waring & Belknap, hat manufacturers, 
Yonkers; S. Rosenbluth, corset manufacturer, Hartford ; 
Nelson Walling, woolen manufacturer, Millbury, Mass. ; Philip 
J. Lauber, brewery and restaurants, Philadelphia, In the 
principal trades they were as follows: Grocers 25; general 
traders 13; liquors 12; manufacturers 9; shoes 6; hardware 
5; jewelry 5; commission 5; produce and provisions 4; hats 4; 
dry goods 4; grain 3; hotels and restaurants 3; clothing 2; 
tobacco and cigars 2; fancy goods 2; books and stationery 2 
furniture 2; bakers and confectioners 2; butchers 2; cotton 1 ; 
oil 1. 


ALABAMA. 


CLAYTON.—Stephens, Nix, Holman & Co., general store, 
have been attached. 


ARKANSAS. 
FORT SMITH.—W. T. Mead, grocer, has assigned. 
CALIFORNIA. 
ALAMEDA.—J. Corbett, saloon, has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. 
ARBUCKLE.—H., Gabbe, varieties, has been attached. 


BENICIA.—J. L, Innis, tanner, has been attached. 

FISHMERMAN'’S BAY.—George Winslow, general store, 
has filed a petition in insolvency. 

GUDLY.—Henry Steffins, saloon, who was recently burnt 
out, has been attached, 

LEMOORE.—J. B, Coates, saloon, who was burnt out on the 
2ist ult., with a loss of $3,309, and insurance §1,f00, has been 
attached, 

MILTON.—L, Simpson, saloon, has been attached. 

OAKLAND.—Charles Whitmore has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. Liabilities $2,300; no assets. 

SACRAMENTO,.—George McDaniel, livery and feed, has 
been attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—H, Dahl, butcher, has been attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—C, W. Feldman, saloon, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. Liabilities $1,220; assets nominal. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—John J. Haley, mining, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency, Liabilities $110,733, His losses on mines, 
real estate, etc., are placed at $232,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—P. Z. Nauman & Co., safes and scales, 
have been attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Leopold Oppenheimer has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency, Liabilities $1,700; no assets. 

VACAVILLE.—George S. Brougham, cannery, has been 
attached for $1,4co. His liabilities are reported at $60,009, of 
which $39,000 is due his agents, Dodge, Sweeny & Co., who are 
secured by goods in their possession to the extent of about 
$30,000. The cannery, he says, cost about $12,000, and it is his 
intention to try and form a stock company to run the business. 


COLORADO. 

BONANZA,.—Cattell & Armstrong, general store, have sold 
out and been attached. 

BONANZA.—W. P. Miller, hardware, is reported to have 
failed. 

BOULDER.—W., J. Southland, hotel, has assigned. 

DENVER.—A. Newman, grocer, has sold out and been at- 
tached. 

FORT COLLINS.—W. Brown, jeweler, has assigned. 

LONGMONT.—John Carrao, saloon, has been attached. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD.—Solomon Rosenbluth, corset manufacturer, 
has assigned. He was attached in New York by A. Steinman 
& Co. for $1,387, for goods sold. He succeeded S. Rosenbluth 
& Co., May 31, which firm previously had an office at No. 387 
Broadway, New York. In July last Mr, Rosenbluth claimed 
stock and material on hand $25,000; machinery $10,000; good ~ 
outstandings $12,000; and real estate which cost about $100,000, 
mortgaged for $45,000. Lack of sufficient ready capital and 
shrinkage in real estate are ascribed as among the causes of his 
embarrassment. 

STAMFORD.—The schedules of S. B. Hoyt, grocer, show | 
liabilities $7,000; nominal assets $8,652; actual assets $3,758. 
His real estate is mortgaged for $14,050, and it is believed there _ 


is no equity in it. 
DELAWARE. 

NEW CASTLE.—Buckingham & Co., grocers, are advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. The partners also compose the 
firm of Buckingham & Brother, spoke manufacturers. 

WILMINGTON.—Charles Aston & Co., bakers, have been 
sold out by the sheriff. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA.—T. R. Bostwick, grocer, has failed. Liabilities 
$1,100 ; assets $700. 
ILLINOIS. 
BLOOMINGTON.—Additional attachments have been filed 
against the interest of Alonzo Follett in the nursery property of 
Tuttle & Follett, in favor of Lord & Taylor $93,000; John S. 
Tuttle $115,000; Sidney Tuttle $10,497. 
CHICAGO.—W. H. Thompson, hardware, has been attached 
for $657. 
MACON.—Jesse Divan, boots and shoes, has failed. His 
stock, valued at $2,000, was taken by the mortgagee. 
NAPERVILLE.—D. B. Hartreanft, agricultural implements, 
has failed.- 
ROSEVILLE.—John Phinester, dry goods, has compromised 


at 35 cents. 
INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—J. L. Horton & Co., subscription books, 
have been closed up on a chattel mortgage for $2,000. 


1OWA. 

ANAMOSA,—W. A. Kramer, grocer, has been attached for 
$1,200. Liabilities $1,509; assets $600. 

BOONE.—Edward Hornstein, jeweler, has failed. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS.—Holzman Brothers, clothing, have 
been closed up under a mortgage, i 

DE WITT.—Work & Kimble, millers, have failed. 

MASON CITY.—William H. Allyn, Jr., grocer, has failed. 
He previously was attached for $198, gave a bill of sale to W. — 
D. Barnard and a realty mortgage of $500 to L. B, Allyn. 

MUSCATINE.—H. A. Little, confectioner, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

PLEASANTVILLE. —Charles W. Jaques, elevator, has 
tailed. He recently gave a chattel mortgage to R. W. Dunham 
for $8,500, to secure losses on the Board of Trade in Chicago, 

WATERLOO.—G. W. Gilbert, general store, has been 
attached for $1,185. Judgments for $375 were recently entered — 
against him. 5 

WEBSTER CITY.—George Weinbach, grocer, has assigned 
to W. H. Floyd. Liabilities $1,600; assets about $1,000, Fh 


KANSAS. 

ATCHISON.—Charles W, Thompson, hats and caps, gavea 
chatel mortgage for $2,200, and assigned. * AY 

LAWRENCE,—R. A. Lyon & Co., grocers, have been closed 
by attachment. 

KENTUCKY. | 

HIGH BRIDGE.—D. Young, grocer, has been sold out by 

the sheriff. i 
LOUISIANA. rs 


NEW ORLEANS,—George Moorman, general store, is in- 
volved by the embarrassment of Moorman Brothers, of St. 
Louis, as he is liable for their contracts in having given his sig- 
nature to his brother in order to aid him in obtaining discounts. 

WATERPROOF.—Attachments for $24,000 have been levied 
against Abraham S. Yanner, general store, of which $15,000 was 
by Graham, Black & Co., his commission merchants, being 
secured by a realty mortgage, which however was not put on y 
record until the other attachments had been filed. Itisthought 
that there will be nothing left for the general creditors. $ 


MAINE. + Nam 

AUBURN.—Knowlton & Woodman, market, have sold out, ~ 
and Knowlton is reported to have left town with the proceeds. 
Liabilities $24,003 ; assets, book accounts, worth probably e= +? 
Mr. Woodman thinks he can offer ro cents. be 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—R. B. Bond & Co., manufacturers of jellies, 
have assigned to O. F, Bump, They began in April, 1879, and 
had a small capital. 

CAMBRIDGE.—C. G. Hunt, agricultural implements, is re- 
ported to have left town leaving bills unpaid. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—Benjamin Bradley, cloaks, is in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—C. A. Linneman, manufacturer of fringes, has 
failed, and is said to be compromising at 4o cents, 4 

BOSTON.—W. F. Nichols & Co., gents’ furnishing goods, 
have failed, and gone in insolvency. Liabilities $16,091; assets 
consist of stock hypothecated for $2,650, fixtures and accounts, __ 

_BOSTON.—Everett W. Raddin, cigars, has suspended, Lia- _ if 
bilities about $13,000; nominal assets about $17,000, consisting _ 
of accounts $3,coo, real estate $600, and the balance mainly — 
stock. He thinks he can pay in full if granted an extension of i 
four months. a 

BOSTON.—H. E. Taylor & Co., wholesale fish, have com- 
promised at 15 cents. 

BOSTON.—The German-American Company, importers and | 
distillers, have been attached for over $6,000 by Mr. Stein, the + 
late manager, and also by an employee. 

BOSTON (Highlands).—Edwin W, Gray, grocer, has failed, 
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CAMBRIDGEPORT.—Henry Plummer, produce peddler, has 
stopped business, and it is thought will pay very little, He has 
taken no action towards a settlement, and his creditors are 
uninformed as to the state of his affairs. 

HAVERHILL.—F. A, Addison, dining rooms, is offering to 
compromise at 20 cents, which is being accepted. Liabilities 
reported at $3,000. 

HAVERHILL.—Joseph Goodrich, Jr., shoe manufacturer, 
who recently failed, is offering 15 cents. 4 

HOLYOKE.—N. E. Monty, jewelry and sewing machines, 
who was reported to have left town, left a number of creditors 
unpaid, 

LAWRENCE,—Jeremiah L. Maddox, contractor, is reported 
to have failed. Liabilities about $7,000 ; assets small. 

MILLBURY.—Nelson Walling, woolen manufacturer, has 
failed and assigned to John R. Bullard and C, D. Morse. His 
liabilities are reported at $91,000, of which $11,coo is secured by 
mortgage on the mill property, His real estate and stock was 
assessed at $104,000. He has been in business over twenty 
years, 

NORTHAMPTON —Herbert E. Guy, grocer, has failed. 
Liabilities about $8,500; nominal assets $4,800, 

QUINCY.—Farneuf, Pendergast & Co., Atlantic Felting 
Mills, have settled at 10 cents, and go out of the business. 

SALEM.—Crouse & Smith, builders, have failed. Liabilities 

* about $3,000; available assets about $700. 

WARREN,—D. W. Shepard & Co., general store, will settle 
in insolvency. Liabilities $3,500; assets about $500. 

WINCHESTER.—W. F. Foster, grocer, offers 12 cents. 
Liabilities $9,500 ; assets $1,600. 

WOBURN.—Thomas J. White, grocer, has failed. Liabili- 
ties $5,454; assets $4,174. 

WORCESTER.—Alonzo Smith, provisions, has failed, and it 
is said will probably pay nothing. Liabilities $1,200; actual 


assets $40. 
MICHIGAN. 

CHEBOYGAN.—H. M. & P. Hempstead, dry goods, have 
assigned to John M. Dowling. The stock, inventoried at $4,000, 
is mortgaged to Mrs. J. A. Hempstead for $1,000. The unse- 
cured debts are about $2,200. 

NEW ERA.—Mrs. M. A. Mills, grocer, is reported to have 
assigned to A. M. Spaulding. Liabilities about $1,300; assets 
about $650. 

ROCKWOOD.—Jay Burton, general store, is reported to 
have left town without providing for his creditors. Liabilities 


$2,000. 
MINNESOTA. 

RED WING.—C. J. Tolve, grocer, has assigned to H. A. 
Park. Liabilities $1,200; nominal assets $2,600; actual assets 
$800. 

SUNBERG.—H. Johnson, general store, has failed. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
BROOKHAVEN.—H. H. Ferris, saw mill, has confessed 
judgment for $2,000, 
CANTON.—The Canton Banking & Insurance Company has 


suspended. 
MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS.—Moorman Brothers, wholesale grocers, are re- 
ported to be financially embarrassed, and drafts have gone to 
protest. 

ST, LOUIS.—The National Mail & Transportation Company 
is reported by the president to be bankrupt, having, he claims, 
been robbed of all its property, and it is doubtful if there is 
anything left to meet the obligations with. The company is 
winding up its affairs. It was recently sued for $2,898, and it is 
not thought anything can be recovered for the creditors. 


MONTANA. 
BUTTE CITY.—John W. Bowes, furniture, has assigned. 
He was reported to have been attached last month for $17,000. 


NEBRASKA. 

DONIPHAN.—Fry & Beidleman, general store, have as- 
signed. 

INDIANOLA.—Charles Savage, grocer, is reported to have 
left town. 

KEARNEY.—A. H. Bolton, feed and provisions, has assigned. 

OMABA.—Baswitz & Wells, boots and shoes, have given a 
bill of sale of stock to Claflin & Thayer, of St, Louis, and as- 
signed their book accounts to Louis Brash, to secure him for 
endorsements. Liabilities $6,000, of which $1,500 is unsecured, 
and which they cannot meet. 

NEVADA. 

VIRGINIA CITY.—O. O. Ambur, groceries and liquors, has 

been sold out by the sheriff. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
FREMONT.—William J. Maloy, general store, who recently 
failed, has been attached for $1,400. The assets consist of stock 
$1,150; good book accounts about $300; horse and carriage 
$200; homestead $500. 
SUNCOOK.—Miller, Johnson & Cyr, grocers, who recently 
dissolved, are trying to compromise at 75 cents, or as much as 
they may be able. Some creditors who threatened them have 


been paid in full, _ 
NEW JERSEY. 
TRENTON.—Dissinger & Allinson, plumbers, have assigned 


to D. C, Allinson, 
NEW YORK. ‘ 


AUBURN,.—Peter Anderson, grocer and saloon, has trans- 
ferred his real estate to a friend, and confessed judgment to his 
wife for $800. Creditors are making an effort to secure claims. 

CONKLINGSVILLE.—W. & B. Van Vranken, wooden pails, 
are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. Several judgments 
have been docketed against them, and their notes and checks 
have been repeatedly protested. Their loss by the recent fire 
was about $2,000. 

DUNKIRK.—M. Shehan, agent, clothing, has assigned to 
Walter D. Hail. 

ELMIRA.—Birney & Dodge, grocers, have assigned, 

LOCKPORT.—N. W. Phelps, grocer, who recently assigned 
to O, E. Moody, gave preferences for $4,000. It isthought that 
the assets will not pay all the preferences. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John Anderson, cotton broker, has 
suspended. 

NEW YORK CITY.—H. W. Appleton, jeweler, assigned on 
the 3d inst. to J. Kantrowmrtz, giving preferences to Mary Ann 
Appleton $2,250, Morris Greenbaum $600. Liabilities $11,294 ; 
nominal assets $4,878 ; actual assets $3,049. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Blake, McMahon & Co., iron founders, 
assigned on the sth inst. to John Leonard, without preference, 
except to laborers for wages. The capitalists of the firm were 
Blake & Mahoney, and their suspension necessitated the sus- 
pension of the other. The firm was started in November, 











debtedness being to country millers and others, On the 2d inst, 


1875, and bought out the business of A. F, Calkins & Co., 
known as the Fulton Iron Works. This is said to have been a 
drag on Blake & Mahoney, who, it is said, had about $15,000 
invested therein, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Blake & Mahoney, scrap iron, assigned 
on the sth inst. to John Leonard. The firm have been largely 
carried for some time past by accommodation paper, through 
endorsements from friends, and the stringency in the money 
market cut off their facilities. Their scrap iron business was 
formerly supposed to have been prosperous, and the profits were 
invested in real estate and the purchase of the business of the 
Fulton Iron Works, which was run under the name of Blake, 
McMahon & Co. Each partner owned his residence, consider- 
ably mortgaged, and the firm jointly owned four houses corner 
of Tenth avenue and Fiity-sixth street, mortgaged for $25,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Henry Bruns show 
liabilities $3,819 ; nominal assets $1,639 ; actual assets $1,522. 

NEW YORK CITY.—John B, Davis, late president of the 
suspenced Richmond Banking and Insurance Company, has 
assigned property in the hands of H. K. & F. B. Thurber to E. 
D. Christian, for the benefit of his New York crecitors. 

NEW YORK CITY.—G, Gifford Stillwell, flour and grain 
broker, was posted at the Produce Exchange on the sth inst. as 
unable to meet his engagements. It is reported that he had 
settled with all but one creditor, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Mager & Kohn, jewelry, assigned on 
the 4th inst. to Ernest G. Schweig, giving preferences to Henry 
Lehman $600, Isaac Kohn $2,600, both amounts on promissory 
notes, They were the successors of Mager, Lehman & Kohn, 
who assigned in January, 1881, and subsequently compromised 
at 25 cents. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The assets, except patents, of The 
Avery Manufacturing Company, sewing machines, were sold out 
by the sheriff on the 4th inst. Several judgments have been 
obtained against the company, the largest being for $7,548, in 
favor of A. D. Dickinson, on a promissory note. The merchan- 
cise debts are reported to be about $7,000, The company was 
incorporated in September, 1876, with a nominal capital of 
$100,000, of which about $15,000 was said to have been furnished 
by Henry B. Burtnett, who became president. He became dis- 
satisfied with the way things were managed, and he and his 
friends resigned from the company and Irving M. Avery became 
president. The latter says a new company will be formed, under 
the style of The Avery Machine Company. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of L. Wollstein & Co., 
manufacturers of cloaks, show liabilities $48,390 ; nominal assets 
$42,763 ; actual assets $9,115. 

OAKSVILLE.—Asa Flansbrugh, manufacturer cotton goods 
and general store, is reported to have failed. He confessed 
judgments to parties in Utica and to the First National Bank 
of Cooperstown. 

OSWEGO,—Daniel E. Taylor, hats and caps, has assigned, 
Judgment for $529 was entered against him. 

ROCHESTER.—Elbridge A. Jaqueth, manufacturer of shoes, 
has assigned to Richard Weneman, giving preferences for 
$13,769, of which $12,600 is to the Bank of Monroe for loans and 
discounts. He failed two years ago, and compromised at 25 
cents. 

UTICA.—Charles H. Ofield, teas, etc., has assigned. 
was attached and confessed judgment for $630. 

YONKERS.—Waring & Belknap, hat manufacturers, as- 
signed on the 2gth ult, to John P. Roberts, of New York. They 
were attached by W. A. & A. M, White, and sued by E. J. King 
& Son, which forced them to assign. They expected to get a 
purchaser for the entire concern, but were disappointed. Since 
the failure of John T. Waring & Co., in which they were both 
partners, they have not had the confidence of the trade, It was 
known that the factory and machinery stood in the name of Mr, 
Coffin, of Coffin & Hurlbut, and that Mr, Samuel Shethar had 
$200,000 in the business, which was secured, The firm, it is 
said, were recently running a factory at Mt. Vernon for manu- 
facturing ladies’ goods. 

OHIO. 


MECHANICSBURG.—A. L. Bates & Co., boots and shoes, 
have assigned to F. J. Glendenning, 

MINERAL RIDGE.—Joseph Stuart, grocer, has assigned to 
L. Ratliff. Assets about $500, and it is thought they will realize 
from Io to 20 cents. 

SPRINGFIELD.—J. J. McLean, grocer, has been closed by 
attachment. 

STEUBENVILLE.—The Co-operative Store has assigned to 
John S, Kitheart. 

TOLEDO.—Henry Blum, tobacco and cigars, has been 
attached aud closed by sheriff. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BRADFORD.—Owens & Wilcox, clothing, boots and shoes, 
have obtained an extension of three, six, nine and twelve months. 
Liabilities $16,000 ; assets $21,000 to $23,000. 

ERIE.—Charles Klemm, cigars, has been sold out by the 
sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Downey & Smith, saloon, are advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the gth inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—J. Lewis Crew has been appointed trus- 
tee for the creditors of The Seaboard Oil Company, and the com- 
pany has given him a mortgage of $84,407 on the works as secu- 
rity for the liabilities, which amount tothat figure. Parties who 
commenced suit have withdrawn them, and all the creditors are 
said to have accepted the companies notes, 17 per cent. to be 
paid in six months, 23 per cent. in twelve months, and 30 per 
cent. each in eighteen and twenty-four months. 

PHILADELPH1A.—William V. Gunn, hosiery manufacturer, 
who compromised at 60 cents, has paid the 20 cents cash, and 
given his notes for four and eight months, from the goth ult. A 
deed of trust covering his machinery will be made for the benefit 
of crecitors who accept his notes. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Hayward Printing House (Matlack 
& Harvey) was sold out by the sheriff on the 3d inst., and nearly 
everything was purchased by Harvey’s father, the jucgment 
creditor. About $1,800 was realized. The place is now closed. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Phihp J. Lauber, restaurants and brew- 
ery, assigned on the goth ult. to The Guarantee Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company. His embarrassment is said to be due to the 
expenditures mace necessary by the erection of the brewery and 
inability to get extensions on maturing obligations, as most of 
his capital was in real estate. Judgments were entered against 
him for $8,000 in favor of L, Bond, and $6,030 in favor of L. 
Moyer. Mr. Lauber commenced business in 1849, and up to 
this time had been considered very successful. 

PHILADELPHIA.—R. McBurney & Sons, commission grain, 
flour, feed, etc., suspended payment on the goth ult., being 
unable to obtain renewal of paper maturing on that date. They 
are said to owe but $2,000 or $3,000 on ’change, the main in- 


He 








a judgment was entered against John M. McBurney for $3,490, 
in favor of W. C. Lawson, It is thought that the embarrass- 
ment is only temporary. 
PHILADELPHIA,.—The sheriff's custody has been relin- 
quished from I, Oppenheim & Co., jewelry. 
PHILADELPHIA,—Louisa V. Sausser, of Sausser & Co., 
shoe manufacturers, has assigned to B. Franklin Fisher. The 
affairs of the concern are said to be in a bad condition. 
PITTSBURGH.—Execution for $1,500 has been entered 
against W. C. McCarty, anvil works. 
TITUSVILLE,—William Archbold, oil broker, has assigned. 
WILLIAMSPORT.—Wairrants for the arrest of the firm of 
C. E, Chamberlain & Co., books, were recently issued, and 
William E. Chamberlain was taken into custody, but it is said 
Charles E, Chamberlain has left the state. They are charged 
with obtaining books from firms in Philadelphia and New York, 
shipping them to Elmira, N. Y., and selling them there. Sev- 
eral creditors took steps to recover their goods, and the sheriff 
has replevined a quantity of books in Elmira. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE,.—John B. Greenalgh, shade rollers, is ad- 
vertised to be sold out by constable on the suit of Morimora 
Brothers, of New York. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
WHITE HALL ~—J. W. Westcott, sawmill, is offering to 
compromise at 50 cents, 


TENNESSEE. 
DRESDEN.—R. B. Scott, groceries and liquors, has assigned. 
Liabilities $6,000 ; nominal assets $6,500. 
MEMPHIS.—Louis Keith, furniture, has assigned. Liabili- 
ties $3,500 ; assets $2,000, 


TEXAS. 


BOWIE.—A E. Beall, general store, has failed and assigned. 
Liabilities $18,000. It is thought he will pay 60 cents, 
SULPHUR SPRINGS.—Kellogg & Perkins, dry goods, have 


failed. 
VIRGINIA. 
HANSONVILLE.—C. P. Crumley, general store, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $7,000; nominal assets $8,000. 
RICHMOND,—Iseman & Strauss, liquors, have been closed 
by the sheriff. They started in February, 1881, claiming $6,000 
in the business, 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
WALLA WALLA.—Robert J. Stringer has filed a petition in 


insolvency. 
WISCONSIN. 

APPLETON.—Lowenberg & Gans, general store, have as- 
signed, Liabilities $16,000; assets about the same; preferences 
$3,000. 

JANESVILLE.—John Davies, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

MILWAUKEE,—Albert Starke, dry goods, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

WONEWOC.—Kaufman & Redelsheimer, general store, have 
assigned, Liabilities not yet known ; nominal assets $12,000. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
FREDERICKTON.—Charles N. Clark, boots and shoes, has 
paid all his creditors not secured, except two, who obtained 
judgments, and to those he offers 25 cents, which has not been 
accepted. His real estate is fully mortgaged, and the stock and 
machinery is covered by a bill of sale for $4,000. 
MONCTON,—Landry, Givonar & Co., general store, are 
offering to compromise at 4o cents. 
MONCTON,—C. O. Rowe, tinsmith, is asking an extension, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
HALIFAX.—Mrs, M. E. Jennings, dry goods, has assigned 
to B. A. Smith. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
HAMILTON.—Wilson & Co., sewing machine manufactur- 
ers, are in the hands of the sheriff. Their position has not been 
an easy one since their suspension and compromise at 25 cents 
three years ago. 

LONDON.—The stock of J. Goldner, clothing, is advertised 
for sale by the trustee. 

PORT STANLEY.—Peter Doyle, grocer, is advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff on judgments for $3,400. His stock was 
invoiced nominally at $2,990. 

ST. THOMAS.—Miss McNeill, millinery, has failed. 

ST, THOMAS.—Mrs. Amy Vick, millinery, has assigned, 
She was recently sued for $400. 

THORNHILL,.—D., Kiersterd, hotel, is in the hands of the 


sheriff. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

QUEBEC.—Beland, Garneau & Co., dry goods, are offering to 
compromise at 37% cents. 

QUEBEC,—Joseph Vandry, Jr., dry goods, has been placed 
in the hands of Hamel & Freres as receivers, 

ST. GENEVIEVE.—W. L’Henreux, general store, has as- 
signed. 








KAD Si here PRESS. 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 











INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SuRPLUuS As TO Poticy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has M&rine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 


President, ad Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary, 





YDELITY anp CASUALTY CO. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





(CASH CAPTRAD gore ants cinisters'aic'clt n.tiersloaipisrs.a'a rsiniplant cats e ere $250,000.00 
ASSETS ri +++ 375,000.00 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YorRK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S, GOVERNMENT BONDS...0..++sesseeererecers 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
poson of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
earantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RICHARDS, President. JOHN M, CRANE, Sec'y. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


ITAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - 3 5 - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, = - - - 640,216.48 


Tora Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1, 735,250.46 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS, F. GOODRICH, Seeretary, 





ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


1850 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Incontestable, non-torfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values. 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H, STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HALsEY, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres. 








anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


and TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


TEXTIL a 
WOOL, ae TEE ae 


280 STRAND, LONDON. 


anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world, 
hee yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





Tae BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR. 


8 CENTS, 
S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York, 


SINGLE COPIES, 
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RICE COMMISSION. 


| 


SHAFTING. 





alee. TALMAGE’S 
SONS & CG, 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Rie 


~ WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
10, 12 & 14 East BAY, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NortH PeTers StT., NEW ORLEANS, 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








SS LL av 





PENCERIAN SPECIALTIES 
STEEL PENS, 
WRITING INKS, 
LEAD PENCILS, 


Absolutely reliable for business 
purposes. 


SAMPLES OF PENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &Co.,; 


753 & 755 Broapway, NEw YorK. 





[{STERBROOK’S 
~ Superior Steel Pens, 


26 JOHN STREET, 


Manufactory, NEW YORK 


i] 
CAMDEN, N. J. $ 








PROFESSIONAL. 





KRON IRON COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Hort Po.isHeD SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. 


Is round, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR Pp 


RICE LIST No. 5. 
BELTING AND PACKING. 
NVEW YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorRK. 
JouHN H, CHEEVER, 7reasurer. 











BAGS AND BAGGING. 
RADLEY, KURTZ & CO. 


25 PEARL St., NEw YorK. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 





HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake St., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 





MINERAL WOOL. 


/ ji iS. MINERAL CO;, 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 











SALES: 





WILLIAM H, WHITE. THEO. S. GARNETT. 
YU JHITE & GARNETT, 
f Counsellors at Law, 


P. O. Box 665. NORFOLK, VA. 





W. H. BURROUGHS. 
late & BROTHER, 


Attorneys at Law, 


J. J. BurrovuGus, 


P. O. Box 152. NORFOLK, VA. 


AU Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty. 





T. R. BORLAND, D. TUCKER BROOKE. 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


es eee & BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 


NORFOLK, Va, 





Established 


ra C. BAYIDONE, 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


1878. 


Attorney for 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather STR 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. 





[YMA N 


& JACKSON, 








Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 
Whee NOBLE & WHITE, 
A“ Solicitors, 
Ik0 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MILLER, 


GE W, 


MADISON STREET, 


OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ae TARP 





& ALLEMAN, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 








33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ase a RD BARCLAY, 

Attorney, 
509 Out E STREE Ty ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
E rh ENRY S. BUNKER, 


Attorney at Law, 


Room 7, DRUMMOND BLOcCk, TOLEDO, Onto, 


p DAKSCALLEN «&. CAHILT, 
Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
HAMILTON, CaAnapDa. 





Collections promptly made. 





(decane TILT, MILLER & 
* CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Soiicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CuurcH Sts., TORONTO, ONT, 
W.MMLOCK J. TILT, W.H. MILLER, J. CROWTHER, JR. 











RV EN "SAFE VEO 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Sy AW Pibiey 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BES DySh CU RIG. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS,. 
Wim, P; Bennett ......dcsea2 aan cee wauerta 94 Fifth avenue. 


DISTILLERS, 
Joass. Kinch PC sick ge aces (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 





Geo. A. Macbeth & Co............. oe Lead Glass Chimneys. 


Wm. Clark & Co.... .. Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c, 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works...........0.000ee005 P. O. Box 30, 









THE CELEBRATED 
OODLAND FIRE BRICK, 
For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is ‘required, 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co.,, PA, 











AND 89 Woop StT., PitTsBuRGH, PA. 
PROMINENT CHICAGO ‘MANU- 
HACTURERS. 

DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Col Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland ineeal 
ENGRAVING, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
. and Lithography. | 


PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co, Chicago Shot Tower Co. 





| Hts MASTERS X&-CO., 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


(Et BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON Pies 


STEAM AND Gas FitTinGs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c, 





DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 


LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP, CO. 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 
Steamers leave RICHMOND, Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUT 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M. 
Through connections to all points. 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 








FERTILIZERS. 


DELAWARE RIVER CHEMICAL WORKS. 


AUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL, for Sugar Refining, Oil Refining, and 
Blacking Manufacturers. 
BONE ASH, for Cupels, Porcelain, and Glass Work. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Ammonia, 


ACID PHOSPHATES, AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATES, AND 
FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 


WORKS: Foot of Morris Street, Delaware River. 
OFFICE: No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ALLON, WHANNa&~ CO.) 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
tlanta, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRAD 
FERTILIZERS, 3 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BON E, a_special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results, Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our gooés. 


E, T, WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON. F. N. Buck, 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 












CANADA, 
MONTREAL, 4 oscicnxoscnseee Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 
CANUNE CTI vt owesy nycncet Fremont County Bank, 
DENVER 45518 ciseseckes ..-Colorado National Bank, 
LEA DVILGE cccinssccmsinane First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
FEARD ELON D can cea cleeisiens American National Bank. 
GEORGIA, 
MACON) Sire setts sloneuiseieets R. F. Lawton 
ILLINOIS. 
Ee Ol re pere craiapits mieten Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE..........-. Central Illinois Banking and Sav- 
ings Association. 
LOWA. 
BURLINGTON Gee -euracaed Merchants National Bank. 
STORM LAKE: x ctieex seks Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG............ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON Mint « cmapiemmeciiacng: Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
MAC RAD LAIN 22. ssctneines siniaicw Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI, 
KANSAS CITY. 2csipecree oe Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co,)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 
POTS CIN eee ce aees tase James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN. ...sde0 voc ..Watson & Neyhart. 
BITE EAL GE ocginwans ese ..- Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE... ..- The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER ......... . -City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSEL. 55, cinchinndeon ck Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
WENOAIR AC rete s ce sigate erate The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO, 


G. D. Harter & Bro. 
..Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 
id eiois ae tele Henry Wick & Co. 














PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD ,...... ..W. F. Correy, 
PHILADELPHIA... . Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street. 
PY UL S BO RGR seaceenb sane Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH... .-lron City National Bank, 
PIT DGRUIRG Hiss caiessess P ank, 


enn : 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN ............ R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 
NWOETY PELE yess ce cdesseecdes Third National Bank. 
MEE MBPIRIS + cists oxida dunt First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 


POR WORT a cote. see City National Bank. 





‘TEXARKANA........ . Citizens Bank of T: kana, 
OED = dik. a's a ivielws~ -.-Bonner & Sra yee 
REGEN aedins goats cen unt): ts Waco National Bank, 
UTAH. > 
SALT. LAKE CITY... ..0 Deseret National Bank, 


PETROLEUM. 


nf D: LOPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., 
N. E. coRNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest. : 


TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 





Henry M Curr s. Wo. H. Coon, 
ENRY M.. CURTIS (COs 
BROKERS IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


» 26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


of eee ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
52 BroapD St., NEw York, AND Olt Ciry, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 


N. F. HILTon. - 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y, 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Jas. A. WaucH, 


fe A. McLAUGHLIN, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, Pa. 


£0. P. HUKILL, 
_ BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins. 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





£0. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, O1L City, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





(Gee HEARD, . 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL CITY, PA. 








W1OS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, O1L Ciry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, O1L City ras 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL Cty, by permission, 








V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OLE Chiy Ss ran ‘ 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





OBERT J. MOORHEAD, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, O1L City, Pa. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 








G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins 








LUMBER. 





a Wholesale Commission Dealers in 


WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, ‘ 
No. 55 Kitsy Srreet, Bosron, Mass. 


Li if desired. Kefer to Freeman’s National 


WARD J. HAMMOND & CO. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. adyanced on Bill of 7 
ading Bank, Boston, “4 








NEW YORK COMMISSION. 





A. B, GWATHMEY. J. O. Boss. 


G WAUTHMEY & BLOSS, 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 123° PEARL ySTREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1882. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
~New Orleans, La. 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co,, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


ieee BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos, 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 





fey eV ZS & COL 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
; Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW, 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


Gero, H. KRAvusE. WILLIAM G, MARSH. 


EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YorK. 
_Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


eee LT &CO., 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CoO., E. A. KENT & CO,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. Str, Louis, Mo. 


Commiission Merchants and _ Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


st oa MOORE <P CO.., 














Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 





OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 


/Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM ST., NEW York. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


Wm. Monr. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YorK. NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
V. & A. MEYER & CoO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIs & Co., 
Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 
Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 





-No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YorK, 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 














Gustavus C, HopkINs. 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
CuARLEs D., MILLER. 


Amos T. Dwicut, Special, 


PPP ALN S: LW MG, TGC O. , 
COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
L contracts. 








ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL. 
Wipe le LANNAATLE  &  CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 


Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


Louis Monjo, Jr. Louts Monyjo, Sr. 
ae NN OSS MO tig et ame co ee OK Ole 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. 
ACAULAY & CO., 
_ Commission Merchants, 

16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention les to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A. J. MACAULAY, 





operate tah LON a 2 NGO, 


Cotton Merchants, 


No. 54 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENDON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


WARREN Ewen, JR. 


Et WEN. BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YorK. 


Joun M, Ewen 








Henry Tos. Coates. PIERSON C, ROYCE. 
WOO s LES G CO., 
i COTTON, 


No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
‘uture contracts. 


4a @Q@WwaANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WitiiamM Street, New York. 


_ SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMIssION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 


VASO mCORNGG ACO: 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


ee eS OV Ge CO. 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention gi 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 














COTTON. 
OTTON FACTS. 


A compilation, from official and reliable sources, of the 


Seo liGomOP a CORLON 
FOR A SERIES OF YEARS, 
Contains full details of AMERICAN, INDIAN and EGYP- 
TIAN CROPS and their movement; PRICES IN LIVER- 
POOL, NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS; Miil statistics 
of Europe and United States; Revised REPORTS of AGRI- 
CULTURAL BUREAU as to acreage and crop condition ; 


DIRECTORY OF COTTON TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Compiled and for sale by 


A, B. SHEPPERSON, 25 Beaver St., New York. 





BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


EO. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


Veeck LINDBLOM & COoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 





New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 


OOF & CO., 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 
Ws. G, ConkKLinc. - CHESTER O, ANDREWS, 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE ST. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 


ven to the purchase and sale of Cotton” 


| W. E. McHenry, 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 








ST. LOUTS COMMISSION. 





is EVERINGHAM & CoO., 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special Sede regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 


LEED IHD EE Y (Fs CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpwarpD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL, Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 








ap Sen Street, 
wX. CETY: 





TOSS, STRONG -& CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins, 


S. D, FOSS. E. B. STRONG. <Go>REYNOLDS. 





bas CRIGH TON & CO%, 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 

No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No, 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 
ef W. RUMSEY & CoO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 





ps Roe Sig. SAORI ETE. MELON © 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
Union NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 


ORSE, WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 

153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 





No. ibaa 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
GQ PUART & BROWNE, 
CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Se Pade ee 
Go MELAORY "E~ CO:; 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO, [LL 





Room a, 





FreD. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO. INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





DWARD A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Epwarp A, DRIVER. B. F. Ives. F, R. SPEAR. 





if) TENE MON VOROY ETE To MON 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


ROOMS 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL, 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


H. S. YOUNG. 


OUNG BROTHERS, 





F, I, Younc. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 





Nos. 44 & 45 PropucE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 
HOWARD, 


R. 
(3: ForMERLY OF N, M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Wm. M. Prict, - - -~ -_ late of Wm, M. Price & Co. 

D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown. 

S. G. PRICE, - - - - — of obey rere in & Co. 

ormerly Sec'y ‘reas, St. 

LESLIE MARMADUKE, - { Louis Cotton Comp. Co 
RICE, MARMADUKE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Ages dbx 


COTTON BUYER, 





BE ACK 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louts, Mo. 





ey REY FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 
No. 303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo, _ 





PAV ame CAMFIELD & CO., 
Cotton Dealers, 
OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





N. Coronna. 
CORONNA SON, 
* Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
St. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, MISs. 


Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FourtTH NAT'L BANK OF ST, Louts 
WITHERSPOON, 


By 
de COERION BUYER, 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to St. Lours NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis; CHARLES D. 
Dickey and Brown Bros. & Co., of New York. 


B, N. CoRONNA, 
& 











XEORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT ST. (Room 10), St. Louris, Mo. 


Refer by permission: ST. Louris NATIONAL BANK. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E, GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT, 


(GAEKe Go MOLES, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. ‘ 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





EJ °S. SMITH & BRO., 


COMEON SS Uren; 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co,, in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpoo 


TEXAS COMMISSION. 





A LOMON 
COTTON BUYERS, 


FORT WORTH, Texas. 


jruxtyAwil bow line ew eed a 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 


& SIMMONS, 








PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of Sreeticabeeevice to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature, 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
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FINANCIAL. 
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FINANCIAL. 





ata PEABODY +& CO; 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YoRK. 
113, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 
On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


. 
Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO.,, Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
‘4ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 


Buy and sell Sterlin 
“ dits, available in all parts of the world, 


Commercial Cre 





Wo. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
SARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A. H. DAyTon. 





EK OUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building, New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world, Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson. JULES E. BRUGIERP. H.C. DICKINSON, 


[DICKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


FJOWARD LAPSLEY & (CO:; 
Bankers and Brokers, 


NiO. 5 WALL SDREED. NEWYORK. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N, Y, Stock EXCHANGE, 


R, J. KIMBALL, A. B, LOUNSBERY. F. E, BALLARD. 


R HH. PARKS (CO. 
c Successors to H. E, DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 138 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks, M.S. NicHots, Chicago. H, E, DILLINGHAM, 


C. G. WHITE, 





eae: & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HACKLEY B, BACON, 
LATHROP R, BACON. 


ALEXANDER §. CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





LE JILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
Mitts BLp’c, BrRoAp St., NEw YorK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


1 fF. 


INR 





MEAD TS ICO3% 
STOCK BROKERS, 
EXCHANGE CourRT, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street, 
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meres OF THE WEEK. 


The General Transatlantic Company of 
France have established a new line of steam- 
ers to ply between Havre and Baltimore. 
President Garrett, of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, received a cable announcing that 
the first steamship would leave on the 3d 


inst., and she is expected in Baltimore at 
pendence they once possessed. 


an early date. These steamers will have 
connections with lines running to the south- 
ern ports of France and other Mediterra- 
nean points, including Tunis, Genoa, Bar- 
celona, Algeria, Naples, Messina, Leghorn, 
also Trieste and Constantinople. Such a 
regular line has long been needed by com- 
merce with France distributed through that 
port, which now becomes the most direct 
and economical distributing point for the 
south, the southwest, the north and the 
northeast. 

Exports of cotton, tobacco, etc., are very 
large, and a further advantage of this line 
to an exporter is that the rate of duty on 
imports reaching France, according to the 
tariff of that country, is much" lower im- 
ported by a French line than through for- 
eign ports. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
will codperate with the new line and furnish 
all the requisite facilities at their marine 
terminus—Locust Point. 


Dn 














While the stock market during the past 
week has been tending downward, the de- 
cline has been comparatively steady, and 
devoid of those violent crashes which so 
shook the market last week. Only one set 
of securities has dropped with suddenness, 
and no one expected much better of them. 
There is a very uncertain and anxious tone 
in the street, the public having been rather 
demoralized by recent events. The stock 
market has not been adversely influenced 
by scarcity of loan funds, as the loan rate 
for the week has not averaged over 7 per 
cent. There is no longer any trouble in 
discounting mercantile paper, the market 
for which was temporarily broken up by 
the Follett failure, but has now recovered 
its tone again. 





The indications are increasing that an 
independent political spirit is abroad among 
the people. This is at all times a hopeful 
sign, because it means activity instead of 
stagnation, and a thorough canvass of the 
merits of men and of measures, in place of 
a reluctant acquiescence in the dictates of 
the interested minorities who dominate 
caucuses and conventions. In one direction, 
at least, there is reason to hope for per- 
manent beneficial results. From time to 
time the question of the possibility of a 
proper system of government for cities has 
exercised the minds of reflecting men, who 
have had at heart the interests of their 
municipalities. The story of municipal 
government in this country is a deplorable 
one, and has hitherto offered very little 
encouragement to those anxious to bring 
about a reform in methods. Through the 
force of the peculiar ideas which have ob- 
tained in American politics for more than 
two generations, the municipal offices have 
come to be regarded, not as trusts to be 
administered, but as lucrative properties 
which might afford very desirable sinews 
of war to one or the other of the parties 
contending for supremacy in state or nation, 
In this way the municipalities have been 
drawn into the vortex of general politics, 
and have lost whatever of dignity and inde- 


When Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, declared, 
about a month since, that he was unwilling 
to undo what had been done in the direc- 
tion of divorcing municipal business from 
politics, we hailed his declaration as mark- 
ing a distinct advance toward a proper 
conception of the relations which the mu- 
nicipality, under a well-ordered system, 
should bear to the state. The declaration 
was important, as coming from one in a 
position to give business methods a fair 
trial in city affairs by reason of being free 
from the checks and balances, the hin- 
drances and limitations, which hamper the 
efforts of well-meaning officials, and afford 
opportunities for corruption to those not so 
well inclined. Weare glad to see that Mayor 
Low has not retreated from the position he 
assumed at the beginning of the present 
political campaign. In his recent address 














to his fellow-citizens, he pointed out the 
need of home rule and the conditions under 
which alone it was possible. He said that 
his conception of the situation was that the 
people of Brooklyn wanted no burdens put 
upon them that they did not ask for, and 
wanted no more commissions appointed at 
the capital, and set free by the power of 
the state to go on, responsible to nobody. 
He showed that under the system of non- 
partisan boards and triple-headed commis- 
sions there was always found power enough 
to do harm, but never enough power to do 
good. He laid stress on the fact that by 
dividing power responsibility is divided and 
lost. The question, he said, which Brook- 
lyn is called upon to solve, and to the solu- 
tion of which he proposes to give his efforts, 
is whether it is possible to awaken a mu- 
nicipal spirit so strong as to be practically 
uninfluenced by partisan political considera- 
tions, in so far as the interests of the city 
itself are concerned. It is to be hoped, 
in the interests of good government, that 
the experiment now being tried in Brooklyn 
will be successful. 


In another column we present an abstract 
of Judge Kelley’s article in the /mterna- 
tional Review, in which he deals with the 
much-discussed question of revenue reduc- 
tion. The writer, while recognizing the 
propriety of diminishing the government 
receipts, advocates the abolition of the ex- 
isting internal revenue system. He points 
out the difficulty of bringing about this 
change on account of the opposition of cer- 
tain persons interested in the maintenance 
of the system, such as the collectors of the 
revenue and the senators and representa- 
tives, who have the distribution of the 
patronage. It might be asked, and with 
much pertinence, why the benefits of the 
reduction of the revenue, if one is to be 
made, should not be extended to all inter- 
ests which contribute to swell the surplus. 
Such a disposition of the difficulty would 
seem to be of the two the more consonant 
with the notions of practical justice, which 
appeal to the intelligence of those who 
have no special interest to serve. But this 
would involve a reduction of the tariff, and 
that alternative Judge Kelley’s well-known 
views do not permit him to look upon with 
complacency. It is difficult for us to be- 
lieve that Judge Kelley’s predictions con- 
cerning the coming ‘‘ wide-spread revolt” 
are seriously intended. If they are so 
meant they afford very strong grounds for 
distrusting the other conclusions of his 


paper. 


From the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, which has 
just been completed, it appears that the 
disposals of public lands during the year, 
under all the acts of Congress, amounted to 
13,998,740.37 acres, and of Indian lands to 
310,386.13 acres, making a total of 14,309,- 
126.50 acres. This represents an increase 
over the disposals made during the pre- 
ceding year of 3,412,729.35 acres. The 








amount received in connection with the dis- 
posals of the public lands was $7,758,261.02; 
that received from sales of Indian lands was 
$634,228.12, making a total of $8,392,- 
848.24, an increase of $2,984,044.08 over 
the total amount received during the pre- 
ceding year. The total area of public lands 
surveyed in the several states and terri- 
tories, from the beginning of surveying 
operations by the government to the end 
of the fiscal year 1882, was 831,725,863 
acres. The estimated area of the un- 
surveyed portion of the public domain, 
including the territory of Alaska, is 983,- 
062,759 acres. Of mineral lands, 36,768.63 
acres were sold during the .fiscal year, 
an excess over the preceding year of 
9,578.93 acres. Of coal lands; 8,634.33 


acres were sold during the year; 176,- 
406.66 acres were certified for rail- 
road purposes during the same time. 


Commissioner MacFarland says that the 
passage of the Homestead act, and recent 
supplemental legislation, having placed 
homestead parties on an equal footing with 
préemptors in all respects, the special utility 
of the préemption law for purposes of dona- 
fide settlements on the public lands has 
wholly ceased. He is of opinion that the 
repeal of the preémption law would sim- 
plify the public business and remove a 
fruitful source of the frauds in land entries, 
which have now reached great magnitude. 





The leading features of the recent British 
railway report are presented elsewhere, by 
Mr. A. J. Wilson, in a letter from London. 
As clearly shown, it is indeed surprising that 
the report of the British Board of Trade 
should be so deficient in real and vital infor- 
mation. On this side of the Atlantic we have 
come to expect from England examples of 
wise and thorough supervision on the part 
of government officials. But here is a re- 
port which fails to give to the government 
the official statistics essential to forming 
intelligent conclusions regarding the vital 
points of railway administration. The sim- 
ple truth is, that both in England and here 
railway business is still conducted in a very 
haphazard manner, with little regard to the 
working out of general principles in the 
light of which to frame legislative rules of 
action. It will, of course, be replied that 
to work out so-called general principles is 
impossible; that railway business is like 
every other business, in that quite every 
case arising must be decided upon its merits 
in the light of immediate circumstances, and 
that to hold otherwise is to teach doctrinaire 
methods. We do not believe this view to 
be sound. In saying this it is freely admit- 
ted that more light is needed as a basis for 
supervising railway legislation. The point 
to be insisted on is that it is the bounden 
duty of the railway managers to conduct 
their business with the view of determining 
the general principles which should obtain 
if need be by legislative interference. This 
is in the direction of the railways’ true inter- 
ests. The selfish principle should impel the 
managers to take the direction indicated. 
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NEW YORK’S CANAL QUESTION. 

Some ten years ago, when a way was 
needed to check the profligacy and cor- 
ruption in the management of the Erie 
canal, a quack remedy was devised in the 
shape of an amendment to the state consti- 
tution forbidding expenditures on the canal 
in any one year in excess of the revenue 
from tolls in the year. The 
people of the state virtually said to the 
canal politicians: Do what you will with 
the money received from tolls, but you will 
be allowed to expend nothing in excess, 
whether from the proceeds of bonds or of 
This con- 


previous 


taxation; we cannot trust you. 
stitutional enactment was on a par with 
much recent constitutional tinkering in 
the direction of forbidding special legisla- 
tion. Properly understood, these are all 
attempts to lessen the evils of representa- 
doing with its 
operation in part. The results have been 
and must continue to be disastrous. 

The canal amendment did no harm until 
reduce the 


tive government by away 


the necessity arose to greatly 
cost of transportation by lake and canal 
from the west in order to meet the compe- 
tition by rail. Gradually the tolls have 
been forced down until the 
of the canal is barely equal to the cost of 
attendance and repairs. Recently, indeed, 
the income has been so low that, in the 
event of sudden and serious damage to the 


having tied its own hands, 


annual income 


canal, the state, 
would be powerless to provide an imme- 
diate remedy. If the canal is to be main- 
tained, and no one questions the wisdom 
of this policy, so unbusiness-like a situa- 
tion should be speedily remedied. To this 
end amendments have been proposed, of 
which the following are the more essential 
portions: 

No tolls shall hereafter be imposed on persons or 
property transported on the canals, but all boats 
navigating the canals, and the owners and masters 
thereof, shall be subject to such laws and regula- 
tions as have been, or may hereafter be, enacted 
concerning the navigation of the canals. The legis- 
lature shall annually, by equitable taxes, make pro- 
vision for the expenses of the superintendence and 
repairs of the canals. 

There shall annually be imposed and levied a 
tax which shall be sufficient to pay the interest and 
extinguish the principal of the canal debt, * 
as the same shall become due and payable. 

The legislature shall not sell, lease or otherwise 
dispose of the Erie canal, the Champlain canal, the 
Cayuga & Seneca canal, or the Black River 
canal; but they shall remain the property of the 
state and under its management forever. 


It will be observed that this amendment, 
while aiming primarily to get rid of the 
tangle by which the state bound itself not 
to do its will with its own, goes a deal 
further in proposing the entire abolition of 
tolls, and thus compelling direct taxation 
to meet even ordinary expenditures. It is, 
we think, to be regretted that the proposi- 
tion to free the canal direction of the state 
from the constitutional tangle indicated is 
bound up with the proposition to compel 
the legislature to levy a tax for the ordinary 
expenditures. In saying this we are far 
from asserting that the canal should not be 
toll-free. However repugnant such a policy 
might seem as a matter of principle, exist- 
ing necessities may be sufficiently strong to 
overwhelm the argument from principle. 
What we would point out is that the amend- 
ment given above is of the same character 
as that to be repealed, namely, an attempt 
to /egisate through a constitutional enact- 
ment. The better way would have been to 
simply repeal the obnoxious clause of the 
constitution, leaving» the canal question 
proper to be dealt with by the legislature as 
might seem best. With the constitution 











amended as indicated, the tolls could be 
done away with, the canal could be en- 
larged, or any thing else which sound 
public policy would approve could be 
done. 

But, in spite of these drawbacks, we are 
of the opinion that by far the best thing, 
under the circumstances, is for business men 
in New York state to work and vote for 
the amendments. Under the circumstances 
they are the best thing obtainable, and the 
necessity of cheap transportation in gen- 
eral, and the interests of New York city in 
particular, demand that the Erie canal be 
freed from the law interdicting its further 


development. 


THE GOLD AND SILVER CER- 
TIFICATES. 

In 1863 it was enacted that ‘‘the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to receive 
deposits of gold coin and bullion, with the 
Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, in sums not less than 
$20, and to issue certificates therefor, in 
denominations of not less than $20 each, 
corresponding with the denominations of 
the United States notes;” that ‘‘the coin 
and bullion deposited for or representing 
the certificates of deposit shall be retained 
in the Treasury for the payment of the 
same on demand,” etc.; and that ‘‘the 
certificates for coin and bullion in the 
Treasury shall be received at par in pay- 
ment for duties on imports.” [See sec. 254 
Revised Statutes. ] 

In February, 1878, the Bland Silver bill 
was enacted, which provides ‘‘ That any 
holder of the coin (silver dollars) author- 
ized by this act may deposit the same with 
the Treasurer, or any Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, in sums not less than $10, 
and receive therefor certificates of not less 
than $10 each, corresponding with the de- 
nomination of the United States notes. 
The coin deposited for or representing the 
certificates shall be retained in the Treasury 
for the payment of the same on demand. 
Said certificates shall be receivable for cus- 
toms, taxes and all public dues, and, when 
so received, may be re-issued.” 

In July, 1882, it was enacted ‘‘ That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to receive deposits of gold coin 
with the Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States, in sums not less than 
$20, and to issue certificates therefor in de- 
nominations of not less than $20 each, cor- 
responding with the denominations of United 
States notes. The coin deposited for or rep- 
resenting the certificates of deposit shall be 
retained in the Treasury for the payment of 
the same on demand. Said certificates shall 
be receivable for customs, taxes and all 
public dues, and when so received may be 
re-issued ; and such certificates, as also silver 
certificates, when held by any national 
banking association, shall be counted as 
part of its lawful reserve; and no national 
banking association shall be a member of 
any clearing-house in which such certifi- 
cates shall not be receivable in settlement 
of clearing-house balances: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend 
the issue of such gold certificates whenever 
the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in 
the Treasury reserved for the redemption 
of United States notes falls below $100,- 
000,000,” 

The above constitute all the statutory 
provisions concerning the issuing of cer- 
tificates by the Treasury to depositors of 
coin and bullion, and we place them in 
juxtaposition for convenient reference. It 





will be seen that the enactment of last July 
(incorporated in the Bank Charter Exten- 
sion act), in its relation toward gold certifi- 
cates, was but the re-enactment, sub- 
stantially, of the statute of 1863, which 
was still in force; and it is evident that 
the object of this re-enactment was to tie 
the silver certificates to the gold chariot. 
At the same time it must be observed that 


the mandatory, conditional restriction of 


the issue of gold certificates was inspired 
by the fear of another gold board, and 
the misuse of gold certificates for gambling 
purposes. 

Now, let us explain, if we can, how it 
came to pass that the business men (in- 
cluding bankers) of New York and other 
cities deposited, from September, 1880, to 
December, 1881, about $70,000,000 gold 
in the United States Treasury, and received 
silver certificates therefor, when they were 
entitled to receive gold certificates. The 
benefits derived from the enactment of 
1863 were of short duration, and it did 
more harm than good. Specie payments 
were already suspended, and, after the 
Gold Board got under way, the facilities 
which the gold certificates afforded in the 
payment of duties were more than coun- 
terbalanced by the facilities which they 
afforded for gambling on the ‘‘price of 
gold.” Business men will remember that 
the business of the entire country had 
settled down to gold values many months 
before the official date for the return to 
specie payments, yet the Gold Board man- 
aged to keep up a gambling margin on the 
“price of gold” until within two months 
of that date. Under the operation of the 
law of 1863, and the good will of Secretary 
Sherman, the Treasury took care of the 
gold pools without risk or expense to the 
gamblers, and furnished them certificates 
which enabled them to do as we have said. 
The attention of the Secretary was publicly 
called to the misuse of the gold certificates 
on frequent occasions; the situation was 
plain to the entire business community, yet 
Mr. Sherman did not, or would not, under- 
stand it, until some time in November, 
1878, when he yielded to public pressure 
and gave notice that no more gold certifi- 
cates would be issued. The next day green- 
backs and national bank notes were at par, 
and when the official day (January 1, 1879) 
for resumption came, about six weeks after- 
ward, it caused scarcely a ripple in the 
movement of gold. 

When gold became superabundant and 
the demand for currency (notes) became 
greater than the supply, we believe that 
business men generally had forgotten that 
the law of 1863 was still in force, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury was careful not 
to remind them of it. We are led to this 
opinion by the silence of the press upon 
the subject, and by a remark of Mr. Sher- 
man in his Senate speech of the 19th of 
last June, as follows: ‘‘It may be asked 
why would merchants receive silver certifi- 
cates and deposit gold? The answer is that 
silver certificates were, under the law, a kind 
of paper money, and it was the only ayail- 
able form of paper money that could be 
issued by the government for deposits of 
gold.” [See Cong. Record.] Of course he 
knew better, and he was compelled to admit 
as much in the same speech. 

While it was the duty of Secretary Sher- 
man to stop the issuing of gold certificates 
during the suspension of specie payments, 
when they were so evidently misused to 
hinder the resumption of specie payments, 
it was no less his duty, as guardian of 






public finances and chief executive of the 
Treasury, to issue gold certificates for gold 
deposited in 1880-81. 

The provision of the Bland Silver act, as 
quoted above, constitutes all the authority 
ever vested in the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue silver certificates, and it will be 
seen that it only authorizes the issue of 
silver certificates for silver coin deposited, 
and that ‘‘ the coin deposited for or repre- 
senting the certificates shall be retained in 
the Treasury for the payment of the same 
on demand.” Silver coin in the Treasury 
can no more represent gold coin deposited, 
than gold coin in the Treasury can repre- 
sent silver coin deposited, within the mean- 
ing of the law; and the Treasury had no 
more right to issue silver certificates for 
gold coin than it has to issue gold certifi- 
cates for silver coin. 





AN INNOVATION IN THE CATTLE 
TRADE. 

On last Monday, when it was openly 

announced in the live-stock yards of this 
city and of Jersey City that a consignment 
of western dressed beef had reached Wash- 
ington Market, where it was offered for sale, 
a most uneasy feeling pervaded all classes 
concerned in the live-stock trade. Hereto- 
fore, when western dressed beef was for- 
warded to our local markets it came to 
hand in a slovenly condition. The quality 
was poor, and there being no adequate 
preparations made for its reception or for 
its safe-keeping, the shipments occasioned 
little, if any, disturbance in the trade of this 
city. But the new aspect of trade in west- 
ern dressed beef is totally different. The 
meat now coming forward is of fair quality, 
it has been carefully butchered, and is pre- 
sented to buyers in an inviting manner. 
Proper receiving-rooms have been built, 
and the trade that for some time past has 
been successfully carried on in Boston and 
other New England cities bids fair to be 
lucrative also in New York. 

That western dressed beef can at any 
time totally drive from the markets the © 
trade in live cattle seems highly improb- 
able, in that it must take years of judicious — 
breeding to render the herds of the far — 
northwest equal in quality to the grade 
cattle of Kentucky, Illinois and southern 
Ohio. At present the source from whence 
this supply of dressed beef must come, — 
though vast in extent, as it embraces 
Wyoming, Colorado, Montana and other 
yet more distant points, is proportionately 
poor in its number of horned cattle, and it 
takes years to improve and increase the 
herds of a large district. The horned cattle 
of the northwest to-day represent varying 
degrees of improvement, those herds now 
ripe for slaughter being three years at least _ 
behind the quality of the calves and year- 
lings of the hour. 

From a financial point of view the trade 
stands thus. By slaughtering in Chicago 
75 per cent. of actual weight is saved. 
Offal is more valuable there than in New 
York. Labor in some respects is slightly — 
cheaper. Shipments are more easy, and 
there is no loss from death or maiming, A _ 
closer and far more certain calculation of : 
cost and risk can be made. The eastern 
markets can be closely gauged, and should 
an over-quantity be on hand, meat held at — 
the proper degree of temperature is not 
only good but excellent food for even the 
most fastidious. S. 

An important factor in the business ‘is 
the railway power of the land. If these 
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dressed meats and in favor of live cattle, 
or vice versa, then there will be a greater 
or less margin of profit. , Should the rates 

be equalized, then beef only of superior 
quality will be forwarded eastward on the 
hoof; all other grades of quality must inev- 
itably arrive here in carcasses. 

Finally, from a humanitarian view of the 
matter, immense animal suffering will be 
saved. The semi-wild cattle of the plains, 
as also the herds of the west and northwest, 
suffer untold misery on their journeys by 

rail. This will be sensibly reduced, as a 
long distance can be covered by driving. In 
other words, the relative position occupied 
by Chicago to-day will in a few years be 
held by Miles City, Montana. 





FUDGE KELLEV'S PLAN OF REVENUE 
REDUCTION. 

The necessity for a reduction of the present exces- 
sive revenue seems to be very generally recognized, 
but opinions are not harmonious as regards the 
direction in which to begin the work of retrench- 
ment. The free-traders and revenue reformers 
demand that the duties imposed under the present 
tariff be reduced. The protectionists, on the other 
hand, yielding in some sort to the force of popular 
sentiment, direct their attacks against the internal 
revenue system, while aiming to continue the present 
rate of duties on imports. ‘The views of the latter 

class are vigorously set forth in the current number 
of the Zxternational Review, by W. D. Kelley, prob- 
ably the most widely known exponent of protective 
doctrines, in this country. 

Judge Kelley is of opinion that the gravest dan- 
gers threatening the country can only be averted by 
the reduction of our excessive annual revenue. 
While it would be easy enough to avert these dan- 
gers ‘‘by repealing invidious and onerous taxes, 
the proceeds of which are not needed by the govern- 
ment,” the writer concludes that it will be difficult 
to bring about the desired result, for the reason that 
“the disbursement of more than $5,000,000 annually, 
the employment of 4,000 partisan agents by the 
Treasury, and the distribution by representatives 
and senators of thousands or millions of dollars 
during each Congress in their respective districts, 
are not privileges to be lightly surrendered."’ ‘There 
is a marked annual increase in the amount of our 
revenues, the annual increase of receipts from inter- 
nal taxes having averaged over $11,000,000 for the 
past three years. At the same time, in consequence 
of gradual extinction of the debt and the reduction 
of the interest account, there is a steady reduction 


in the charges for legitimate annual expenditures. 


Yet, notwithstanding these facts, Congress has not 
yet lightened the burdens of the people by reducing 
the surplus revenue. 

In advocating the abolition of the internal taxes, 
Judge Kelley declares that they are wanton exac- 
tions, tending to produce monopolies; that their 
burden falls with greatly disproportionate weight 
upon the poor and laborious classes of the people; 
that if maintained they will corrupt the legislative 
departments of the government and portions of the 
people in every state of the Union, and finally that, 
if not speedily repealed, ‘‘ they will, by producing a 
financial convulsion, create wide-spread revolt which 
will pervade the entire country."" In support of his 
first charge, Judge Kelley shows, by reference to a 
statement of receipts and expenditures for the year, 
prepared by the Warrant Division of the Treasury, 
August 20, that a large collection beyond the just 
needs of the government was made, $145,543,810 
appearing in the statement as surplus revenue. 
Such collection he stigmatizes as a wanton exaction. 
Concerning his second point, that the imposition of 
these taxes tends to produce monopolies, the writer 
refers to the fact that, whereas formerly matches 
were made by enterprising people of small capital, 
under the operation of the tax law, on the other 
hand, the small establishments have been extin- 
guished and the trade has been absorbed mainly 
by one company. Cigars, likewise, were made in 
the homes of the poor, but are now made prin- 
cipally in large factories. In proof of his state- 
ment that the burden of these taxes falls with 
disproportionate weight upon the poor, the writer 
refers to the tax on cigars, which is the same for all 
qualities, and to the stamp tax, which is the same 
on all checks, irrespective of amount. ‘That the 
excess of revenue over expenditure tends to induce 
public corruption Mr. Kelley considers sufficiently 
proven by the well-known system of ‘‘log-rolling” 
displayed in procuring the passage of bills for inter- 
nal improvements, He declares that during the 











latter weeks of the last session of Congress ‘‘a 
working member could hardly abstract his thoughts 
from the consideration of a special subject for a 
moment without hearing the whispered or vociferous 
assertion that the money to be appropriated was 
lying dead in the Treasury, * * * and that it 
was a duty we owed the people to put this dead 
money into circulation.’’ He instances the argu- 
ment of a gentleman from Nevada who reminded 
the House that his state had not a river or harbor 
within its limits, and that if it should not obtain a 
liberal appropriation for a public building it could 
get no share of the money which was being so liber- 
ally dispensed. 

Judge Kelley discerns great danger in the near 
future as a result of the payment of the bonds, 
which, as appears from the debt statements, are 
being rapidly extinguished. He thinks that the 
surplus revenue we are now receiving will extin- 
guish the remaining extended 6s which have been 
called for payment, and over $400,000,000 of ex- 
tended 5s, which are payable at the option of the 
government, before the end of the fiscal year 1885. 
As a consequence, he declares that the Treasury 
will be gorged, and trade will be conyulsed and 
paralyzed as never before. The affluence of the 
government, coupled with its inability to invest its 
surplus, will impoverish the people. The result of 
the contraction of money and credit, which would 
follow, would be a panic, and the only means of re- 
lieving the distress within the power of the govern- 
ment would be the purchase of its bonds at what- 
ever price those who hold them would consent to 
accept for them. The most serious civil commo- 
tions may be apprehended, in the opinion of the 
writer, unless Congress, taking warning in time, 
shall provide for a diminution of the revenue. 





MASSACHUSETTS’ LABOR LEGISLATION. 

The labor reform agitator and the industrial 
pessimist in their speeches and writings usually 
allude to labor and capital as though they were 
opposing armies liable to become engaged in a 
conflict at any moment. If we consider capital as 
a small force acting as the garrison of a fort amply 
supplied with the sinews of war (money), and labor 
as a large but badly organized and poorly pro- 
visioned army of investment, we get the full force of 
the simile. To carry out the warlike comparison 
we must consider ‘‘the strike’’ as the battle, con- 
ciliation as the truce, and arbitration as the con- 
ference for the honorable settlement of existing 
difficulties. Those far-seeing individuals who, sev- 
eral years ago, saw in the ‘‘army of the unem- 
ployed”’ a force that was to overturn the old order 
of things and bring about an industrial millennium, 
have not seen the realization of their fears or hopes. 
If they had studied history they would have learned 
that seldom, if ever, does the agitator secure the 
ends he wishes in the way he wishes. He does a 
necessary work in pointing out the diseases of the 
body politic, but the man of conservative tendencies 
and practical knowledge supplies the remedy and 
completes the cure. A strike is a protest, and it is 
met by another protest; but the underlying prin- 
ciples of trade, like the conservative and practical 
individual, settle the question eventually, without 
much, if any, regard to the fiery nature of the 
striker’s protest or the determined resistance of the 
employer. 

The terms ‘labor question"’ and ‘industrial 
problem”’ are old acquaintances in the newspapers, 


in the speeches of candidates and in the halls of 


legislation. Many have tried to answer the ques- 
tion or solve the problem, but, like the riddle of old, 
it is still unriddled ; like the octopus, there is still 
another arm to be cut away. 

In England, France, Germany and other homo- 
geneous countries the labor question can be made a 
national one, and laws passed for the entire coun- 
try; but in the United States the general govern. 
ment cannot with ‘‘a labor law” reach Maine and 
Oregon, Illinois and Florida. Thus, instead of one 
question or problem, we have thirty-eight, with not 
infrequent additions to the number. To be sure, 
the general government, by making eight hours a 
legal day's work in all the departments that come 
under its direct control, could exert a strong influ- 
ence in favor of shorter hours in all the states, but 
it has not one particle of power to enforce such a 
law beyond the confines of its own territory. Thus, 
as before stated, we are brought face to face with 
thirty-eight labor questions, or problems. The 
solving of one may lead to the consideration and 
solving of others. 

No investigator can deny that Massachusetts, 
more than her sister states, has considered the labor 
question in all its forms, and her labor laws, passed 
during the passed fifty years, show the result of 
many hard-fought legislative battles and a long list 


of labor victories, or concessions to labor. 
recapitulating these victories or concessions, let it 
be understood and allowed that every labor law in 
the public statutes of Massachusetts was passed either 
to right a wrong or to prevent one, and we can more 
fully comprehend both the importance of the work 
already done and the possibilities of the future. 


Before 


Let us pass in quick review the labor laws of 
Massachusetts since 1831. 
In that year the unfortunate debtor could be im- 


prisoned, but in 1834 such imprisonment became 


illegal. In 1836 the state passed a law to provide 


for the better education of youth employed in manu- 
facturing establishments, and a fine of $50 was 


provided for employers who violated the law. In 
1845 the state began the collection of industrial sta- 
tistics. In 1851 a lien law for the protection of 
laborers and mechanics was passed. In 1842 the 
hours of labor of children under twelve were lim- 
ited to ten per day. In 1865 a commission was 
appointed to collect information and statistics in re- 
gard to the hours of labor, and the conditions and 
prospects of the industrial class; the tools of a 
mechanic to the amount of $390 were exempted 
from taxation ; codperative associations were author- 
ized. In 1874 the ten-hour law was passed. This 
short summary simply shows when the state first 
awoke to the importance of the subjects mentioned. 
Since 1831, and notably since 1864, labor laws have 
formed a part of nearly every yearly blue book. 

Let us see how, in 1882, the strong arm of the law 
is thrown about the working man, woman and child 
in Massachusetts. He, or she, we will assume lives 
in a tenement house. The law says the house must 
have plenty of light and air, good sanitary surround- 
ings, and means of escape in case of fire. The 
operative reaches the factory which the law requires 
shall have, but in greater degree even, the advan- 
tages prescribed for dwellings. In addition, the 
belting, shafting, gearing, etc., in factories must be 
securely guarded; machinery can not be cleaned 
while running if the factory inspectors consider it 
dangerous; hoistways, hatchways, elevators, etc., 
must be provided with safeguards and approved by 
the inspectors; main doors of factories must open 
outwardly, and means for extinguishing fires must 
be provided on every story; the use of inflammable 
or explosive compounds is regulated; females are 
required to be supplied with seats when not actively 
employed, and corporations must, at their own 
expense, cause their operatives to be vaccinated. 

No child under ten years of age can be employed 
in any manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile 
establishment in the commonwealth; no child 
under fourteen can be so employed without twenty 
weeks’ schooling in each year; no child under 
fifteen can dance, play on musical instruments, or 
appear as a wire or rope walker, rider, gymnast, 
contortionist or acrobat, 7 fudlic, unless in concerts 
or musical entertainments of a religious or educa- 
tional nature, or in public entertainments of a 
musical character if allowed by the town or city 
authorities. No minor under eighteen, and no 
woman, can be employed more than sixty hours in 
aweek. To secure a short day in the week, the 
hours of labor of the other five may exceed ten. 
When a person or corporation requires notice of 
intention to leave from employes, the latter are 
given a legal right to insist on similar notice. No 
person can use intimidation or force to prevent any 
other person from working for whom he chooses, 
unless in violation of law. 

The wages of a wife or mirror children cannot be 
attached for the debts of the husband or father. If 
a workingman is sued for a bill owed by him for 
necessaries, $0 is exempted from attachment; if 
the bill is for other articles than necessaries, $20 
is exempted. Where workingmen are paid weekly 
these provisions supply almost entire legal im- 
munity, for it is provided that if a plaintiff does not 
recover $5 he must pay his own costs. The laborer 
or mechanic who works upon buildings, land or 
vessels is given alien upon such property for the 
satisfaction of his claims. The law is far-reaching 
and explicit. The wearing apparel and farming 
utensils of every person, his household furniture not 
exceeding $1,000 in value, and a mechanic's tools to 
the value of $300, are exempt from taxation, as 
above mentioned. A debtor may hold secure from 
attachment $100 worth of tools, implements and fix- 
tures, $100 worth of stock or materials, a sewing- 
machine, and $20 worth of shares in coéperative 
associations. Incase a laborer works for a city, if 
his wages do not exceed $2 per day, he can legally 
demand his pay once in seven days. In case of 
insolvency, wages due an operative, clerk or ser- 
vant to the amount of $roo are preferred claims, and 
come next to government debts or taxes in order of 
settlement. 

Corporations are not allowed to make contracts 
with operatives by which the latter would be de- 











prived of compensation if injured by the negligence 
of their employers; members or stockholders in 
corporations, in certain cases, are made individually 
liable for wages due operatives; corporations that 
import laborers must give a bond that such persons, 
or those equally dependent on them, shall not 
become paupers within two years. 

Massachusetts may or may not be a model in- 
dustrial commonwealth, but it is plain that her law- 
makers have considered the labor question or 
problem, and have deemed it just or expedient to 
make many concessions to labor, both in its indi- 
vidual and aggregate capacity. It may be that the 
industrial supremacy of Massachusetts in many 
lines of industry is due not only to her great 
financial strength but to these wise concessions; it 
is certain that her labor laws are worthy the study 
and imitation of her sister states. 





FAPAN'S FOREIGN TRADE. 

The total value of the foreign commerce of the 
empire of Japan for the calendar year 1881 shows a 
falling off, as compared with the returns of the pre- 
ceding year, as follows: 











1881. 1880. 
WESAPRORAGM, < oie. 01 cfewrarmiaraiois se owis sve ee ois-2'0 $31,032,742 $36,622,243 
BMpORtG’s Os v:atrpolsuttels s.<salehanshice es 30,326, 607 27,419,629 
btale.. vw cenciss dares averees . . $61,359,349 $64,041,872 
D@areRBb iT TOBY. Oo a5 Gees ia Vane ercedat doce nee $2,682, 523 


The diminished value of imports in 1881 amounted 
to $5,589,sor, while the gain in exports over those 
of the year preceding was valued at $2,906,978. In- 
asmuch as Japan has during late years exhibited 
a disposition to meet the advances of commercial 
Europe and America half way, the development of 
her foreign commerce and the impediments thereto 
are of exceeding interest. 

The growth of Japan's exports and imports during 
the past fifteen years has been marked by extreme 


pressure toward expansion. ‘The following figures 


show the gradual and steady augmentation of foreign 
commerce : 

















Valueimports, Exports. Total. 
$15,952,388 $12,123,674 $26,076,062 
17,745,005, 19,184,895, 36,930,410 
23,969,004 27,578,851 51,547,855, 
31,032,742 30,326,607 61,359,349 
STIOEAIS hn cicace ness $286,671,028 $323,224,649 $709,895,677 


* Including all years from 1867 to 1881, inclusive. 

The imports have doubled in fifteen years, and 
the exports expanded 150 per cent. Some account 
of the fluctuations in late receipts and shipments 
from the five leading Japanese ports are of interest. 
The heavy falling off in imports during 1881 is classi- 
fied as follows: 








Decrease 
h in 1881. 

Cotton: manufaetures:.. 0. site ccc oeue ve cecneate $022,521 
Woolen manufactures......... 867,587 
Mixed cotton and woolen...... 643,849 
IMStilitcn nic, cece semi scrote Ose camel 
Arms and ammunition. «s+ 140,719 
Miscellaneous foreign... . . 25240,084 
Miscellaneous “‘eastern"’.... 653,673 


The most noticeable decrease under the head 
‘‘miscellaneous foreign” is that of imports of re- 
fined oil, which is, by the way, the most important 
article in the class, and which comes from the 
United States. The decline in the value of Japanese 
purchases of American petroleum has been as 
follows: 1879, $2,185,223; 1880, $1,409,378; 1881, 
$978,933. 

No explanation is furnished concerning this fall- 
ing away of export of petroleum of 33% per cent. 
in 1880, and a like amount again in 1881. Other 
reduced purchases by the Japanese in the class 
under consideration were: medicines, $350,315 less 
in value than in 1880; machinery, $236,251 less ; 
drugs, $192,475; umbrella frames, $150,682 ; clocks, 
$132,066; dyestuffs, $118,781; watches, $110,648; 
wine, beer and spirits, $103,122, and silk and cot- 
ton mixtures, paper, lamps, instruments, glass and 
books in smaller amounts. The imports of coal, 
however, increased $100,413; coral, $19,718 ; pro- 
visions, $15,160, and leather, $22,203. In cotton 
manufactures the only increased imports in 1881 
were of ‘turkey reds,” chintzes and drills, the 
excesses so imported aggregating slightly less than 
$500,000, four-fifths of which consisted of the 
‘‘turkey reds.’ Yarns, shirtings, velvets, lawns 
and satins, under ‘‘cotton manufactures,’’ were 
each received in quantities of less value than in 
1880, the total decreased imports of the same in 
1881 aggregating $1,397,335, mainly of the three 
verieties first named. The decrease in the imports 
of woolen manufactures was largely due to a falling 
off in the demand for »ousseline de laine, blankets 
and cloth, which gave a total of about $1,000,000 
less than exports of the same to Japan in 1880. 
The gain in shipments of woolen manufactures to 
Japan was in flannels, longells, lastings, and other 
varieties not specified, but the sum total of increase 
did not vary much from $100,000. Of cotton and 
woolen mixed goods lusters only appear to have 
been in increased demand last year. The excess 
value of the quantity imported was $22,793. On 
the other hand, Italian cloth fell off $366,600; 
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Orleans, $27,665; Taffachelas, $67,969, and “‘ other 
cotton and woolen mixed goods," $186,489, against 
the values of the same received the year before. 
Iron, tin plates and steel, to a small extent, were 
less freely purchased, while pig and sheet lead, zinc 
and spelter were received to the extent of about 
$51,000 more than in 1880. In ‘‘miscellaneous 
eastern"’ imports, notwithstanding the large de- 
crease of $653,673 in the total value of the principal 
items, sugar shows an increase of $174,030 in value, 
but a falling off of 19,770 piculs, as compared with 
importations of 1880. 

The increase in the value of Japanese exports in 
1881 is in shipments of the following, as compared 
with like commodities exported in 1880: 


1881. 1880. Increase, 
Baw: Silk. nic ahi aetarh ae cere $12,667,121 $0,962,879 $2,704,242 
Copper ......-- 5 709,846 508, er 201,00. 
TTODECOO ...yacs een 237,616 204,1 33,44 
Vegetable wax .. 308,148 245,968 62,180 
Cc amphor ara 706,136 596,628 109,507 
Coal’; cuoreenss 1, 104,43 1,085,337 19, I0I 
RICE casas aeee 261,735 210,405 51,330 
Miscellancous..........s00- 5,889,908 4,758,273 1,131,035 





In those staple products of Japan, silk-worms’ 
eggs, tea, and dried fish, however, a falling off in 
shipments abroad is noted. The figures are: 





1881, 1880, Decrease. 

es -worms' eaes $311,140 Soo1,021 $679, 881 
Ba ey 7,020,859 7497,922 477,063 
Dried fish. . 1,109,601 1,358, 186 248,525 





«Miscellaneous exports’’ during 1881 were valued 
at $5,889,908, or $1,131,635 in excess of those so 
shipped in 1880. The items which exhibited a fall- 
ing off from like totals in 1880 were, strange to say, 
fans, $24,773 less, matches, $119,913 less, and um- 
brellas, $2,783 less. The largest gain in this class 
of exports was cocoons, or $447,093 in 1881, against 
$107,439 in 1880, an increase of $339,654. The 
excess in porcelain and earthenware exported in 
1881 was valued at $283,060, the totals being 
$72,127 in 1881, and $489,067 the year before. 
The seaweed shipments were valued at $839,852 in 
1881, and $696,748 in 1880, a gain last year of 
$143,104. Lacquered ware was sent abroad to the 

value of $525,382 in 1881, and $449,642 in 1880, the 
gain being $75,740. There were $80,227 worth of 
bamboo ware exported in 1881, and $44,020 worth 
in 1880, a gain last year of $36,207. Of bronzes 
the Japanese increased their exports in 1882 $34,083, 
the total that year being $92,903, and $58,820 the 
year preceding. In the single item of mushrooms 
there was exported from Japan $381,468 worth in 
1881, against $340,690 worth in 1880, a gain of 
$40,778. Sulphuric acid, timber and planks, paper 
and isinglass, complete the list of increased exports. 
The gain in the case of the acid shipments was 
$40,968, timber and planks, $16,094, paper, $25,394, 
and isinglass, $40,709. 

The decreased importations into Japan in 1881 is 
ascribed to the glut of foreign goods received in the 
preceding year. The augmented receipts of foreign 
goods in 1880, it is said, rather retarded than ad- 
vanced the general prosperity of the country. From 
reports on the commercial condition of Japan, it is 
perceived that national enterprise there at the pres- 
ent time is at a comparatively low ebb. Three 
obstacles to material advancement are referred to, 
which, if not speedily overcome, it is claimed will 
prevent any healthful increase in the foreign com- 
merce of Japan for some time to come. The first of 
these obstacles is the excessive cost of transportation 
in the interior and coastwise. ‘Two local companies 
monopolize the coasting trade, while interior trans- 
portation of merchandise is as costly oftentimes 
as the expense of sending the same goods from one 
of the treaty ports to Europe. Foreign capital is 
debarred from employment in Japan, which tends 
to continue the primitive methods of moving goods 
within the empire. ‘This short-sightedness becomes 
the more apparent when it is recalled that in two 
important lines, teas and silks, Japan has to com- 
pete with China and India. This should cause 
the government to remove the burdens specified. 
Another cause of unexpected and violent fluctuation 
in prices of commodities is the depressed paper cur- 
rency of the empire. Business transactions are 
rendered specially hazardous through the necessity 
for employing this currency, and thus far there 
appears to be no relief imminent. 


NOTES FROM THE CALIFORNIA VITI- 
CULTURAL CONVENTION. 

Some weeks ago we published a letter from our 
San Francisco correspondent, in which he called 
attention to the fact that the California State Board 
of Viticultural Commissioners were about to call 
the first annual convention of wine-makers and 
grape-growers, From the San Francisco Merchant, 
which has just come to hand and which contains a 
full report of the proceedings of the convention, we 
extract some facts of interest. 

The first topic discussed was ‘‘ The Grapes and 
Vines of Other Countries.’ Mr. F. Pohndorff 
described the grape products and vine varieties of 


southern Europe at some length. He said that in 
oriental Europe viticulture and cellar treatment are 
following antiquated ways, but that in other parts 
of the continent, notably in France, reforms have 
been introduced. He passed in review successively 
the Greek, the Italian, the Hungarian, the Spanish 
and the Portuguese varieties, and also those peculiar 
to the Canary islands and the island of Madeira. 
Mr. W. B. West gave a description of the process 
of preparing raisins at Malaga, and suggested some 
improvements in the methods adopted in California. 
Mr. Tellis said that in the port wine districts in 
Portugal the main producers grow one variety only, 
and they prune the vines so as to concentrate the 
power of the plant into two canes, running from the 
stock about half an inch from the ground. They do 
not plant different varieties of grapes in the same 
vineyard, because to do so would injure the quality 
of the grapes. The grapes do not ripen at the 
same time, but are picked as they ripen. The tanks 
in which wine is made on the Douro are generally 
of rock, These are usually preferred to wooden 
tanks by reason of keeping the temperature more 
equal. In good seasons they produce twelve or fif- 
teen pounds of grapes to the vine. The vines are 
planted about one thousand to the acre. After five 
crops are gathered it is claimed that the vine is ex- 
hausted. 

A description of the treatment of the grape in 
preparing the sweet Spanish wines was given by 
Mr. Pohndorfi. The grapes are picked with great 
The vineyard is gone over three times, and 
not a berry unequal to the bulk is allowed to go 
into the press. ‘Throughout the sherry districts 
the first requisite in the treatment of the juice is a 
thorough fermentation. The vintage commences 
at the beginning of September and finishes seven 
or eight weeks later. The must is taken from the 
lees in January or February. What is not then 
fermented is sent to the spirit-still. Many vintners, 
according to Mr. Pohndorff, were of the opinion 
that the method of crushing grapes by the human 
feet causes a more thorough aeration of the pulpy 
and juicy matters of the grape, and adds less of the 
contents of the pipes to the juice than crushing by 
machinery. Jacoby said that the chief dis- 
advantage California labored under, as regarded 
competition with other domestic wines, was the 
high price of freight. From 15 to 33 per cent. of 
the value of their goods had to be paid to the railroad 
companies to bring the goods across the mountains. 

The early part of the second day of the conyen- 
tion was taken up with the discussion of the grapes 
grown in California. Mr. J. B. Portal, of Santa 
Clara, said that his district embraced what he con- 
sidered the choicest climate for a Burgundy type. 
He mentioned a variety called the Plussard, which 
he imported in 1872, and which now produces a 
wine of extraordinary body and color. A produc- 
tive variety, called the Folle Blanche, which is 
heavy in alcohol, he considers a good branch grape, 
and one valuable for blending purposes. Mr. Wet- 
more said that the Plussard, or Pulsard, referred to 
by Mr. Portal, was not grown in the true Burgundy 
district, but was that which made the finest quality 
of wine in the Jura district, immediately south of 
Burgundy. 

On the evening of the second day Mr. Arpad 
Haraszthy lectured on ‘‘ Fermentation and Distilla- 
tion."’ Reports concerning the progress of grape 
culture in various districts of the state were re- 
ceived, Regarding the attacks of the phylloxera, it 
was said that in almost all cases the vines were 
gradually succumbing, and that the spread of the 
plague was becoming much more extended. Mr, 
Morse, who has been investigating the disease on 
behalf of the commission, reported that, while the 
root insects had been found before, the winged 
variety had not been noticed before this year, when 
it made its appearance in one or two instances. As 
to the use of insecticides, Mr. Morse said that in 
some of the vineyards the effects seem quite promis- 
ing, but in no case has the insect been totally exter- 
minated by the use of any insecticide, or by any 
other treatment whatever. The insects have been 
found on the roots 8 or ro feet deep, and do not 
seem to be more numerous at the surface than at a 
depth of 16 or 18 inches. 

Irrigation does not seem to have any effect upon 
the insects once they have started in a vineyard. 
The phylloxera begins its work about April, at which 
time the young ones are quite numerous. As the 
season progresses they are found in greater numbers 
on the roots. The most active work of the insects is 
done in August. About the end of September they 
begin to diminish in quantity, and continue to de- 
crease until December, when there are very few left. 
Mr. John H. Wheeler, Secretary of the State Com- 
mission, communicated the results of some experi- 
ments with chemical insecticides and fertilizers. He 
thinks that the cost of applying fertilizers is generally 


care. 








overrated, because the fact is not taken into consider- 
ation that the phylloxera generally appears in spots, 
and that if in these spots the insecticides are applied 
the evil may be prevented from spreading to the 
neighboring vines. In this way the expense will be 
comparatively small. Some passages from the 
latest report of the Superior Phylloxera Commis- 
sion of France were read by Mr. Wetmore. The 
French Commission caution the public against any 
ideas which contemplate the new culture of the soil 
or the sowing of crops of grasses, etc., between the 
vines, because in that way the latter become unpro- 
ductive. They recommend a further study of the 
use of sand, and say that the phylloxera has made 
very little progress in sandy soils. Some, they say, 
endeavored to improve the soil when the pest was 
found by bringing in sand, but this was found to be 
inefficacious unless done to such a degree that all 
theland became ‘‘harmoniously”’ sandy. They find 
certain reasons for believing that among some of 
the American vines resistant*stocks will be found 
which will be satisfactory, but state that experiments 
thus far have not been sufficient to warrant giving 
final conclusions. Among their efforts to acclimate 
American vines they record a great many failures 
and some successes. The remedies recommended 
by the French Commission for 1882 are submersion 
and the application of sulphide of carbon and of the 
sulpho-carbonate of potassium. Concerning these 
insecticides, the Commission state that they recom- 
mend them in preference to others because the 
experience of several years proves that they fulfill 
the conditions necessary to the destruction of the 
insect without injuring the vine, when used without 
excess and under favorable conditions. Mr. Hus- 
mann expressed a despondent opinion as to the 
future of the vines in view of the ravages of the 
phylloxera, Mr, Hill stated that he had been pur- 
suing for some years a method which promises to 
check the spread of the disease. When he thinks a 
vine is sick from the insect he takes it up and burns 
it and all those around. He believes that in this 
way he has checked it very much. 

The proceedings of the convention came to a 
close with a lecture by Mr. Charles A. Wetmore on 
‘Viticulture in its Relationship to the Temperance 
Question,” in which the speaker dealt with the pro- 
hibition spirit which has made its appearance in 
California. 


ELECTRICITY. 

The great prominence to which electricity has 
been brought during the past few years, and the 
numerous applications of this wonderful force to 
uses which fifty years ago would have been deemed 
impossible, give it an extraordinary interest to the 
scientific and commercial world at the present time. 
There are few, comparatively speaking, who are 
conversant with what electricity really is. Elec- 
tricity is a manifestation of energy—that is to say, a 
certain amount of energy or exertion is necessary to 
produce a certain amount of electricity, In a steam- 
engine the energy lies in the fuel consumed; in a 
galvanic battery the exertion is the corrosive action 
of the chemicals employed, while a dynamo-electrical 
machine, such as is used for electric lighting, requires 
steam or water power to putitinto action. Elec- 
tricity manifests itself in several forms, such as 
1. Magnetism, 2. Static or frictional electricity, 
3. Dynamic electricity, which includes galvanism, 
electro - magnetism and magneto - electricity. 4, 
Thermo-electricity. Owing to shortness of space, 
this article will be confined chiefly to magnetism 
and dynamic electricity, which, from a commercial 
view, are the most important. The word magnet is 
derived from the ancient city of Magnesia, in Asia 
Minor, near which certain iron ores were discovered 
which had the property of attracting to them small 
pieces of iron, and also of communicating their 
property of attraction to other pieces of iron under 
certain conditions. It was subsequently found that 
if a magnetized bar of iron or steel be suspended 
and left to itself it would assume a position directly 
north and south, and hence the invention of the 
mariner’s compass. Again, if two magnetized iron 
bars are brought together—the one suspended, the 
other stationary—the end which in rest points to the 
north of the suspended magnet will be attracted by 
the south and repulsed by the north of the station- 
ary one, and vice versa. ‘The earth is a great mag- 
net, having its magnetic south pole in the vicinity 
of the geographical north pole, which, in conse- 
quence of the repulsive power evinced by the north 
pole of one magnet to the north pole of another, 
attracts the north and repulses the south pole of the 
magnetic needle. Even though a magnet be cut 
into several pieces, the phenomena of the attraction 
of unlike poles continues in each piece. But arti- 
ficial magnets can be produced by galvanism, so 
named from Galvani, who was the first to discover 
this species of electricity, It is also known as voltaic 






















































































electricity, and is formed by the corrosive action of 
chemicals upon one of two metals which are dissim- _ 
ilar or unlike, such as zinc and copper. If a glass 
jar be filled with a solution of sulphuric acid and 
water, and into this be placed a plate of copper and 
one of zinc, connected with each other by a piece of 
wire, it is rendered obvious by the rise in temperature 
of this conjunctive wire and the power which it devel- 
ops of deflecting or turning aside the magnetic needle 
that a current of electricity is produced which has 
the power of producing heat, and also a magnetic 
tendency. It may be well to mention here that by 
the word conductor is signified that which will allow 
the passage of the electric current along it, such as 
the metals, acid, water, charcoal, etc., and by a 
non-conductor or insulator, such as glass, gutta- 
percha, silk, etc., the reverse. In dynamic elec- 
tricity, as in magnetism, there are two poles similar 
to the north and south poles of the magnet, and 
two wires are necessary to convey the current, which 
must be insulated or separated from”each other by 
a non-conductor, for if the two wires touch they 
form a conjunctive wire and complete the circuit. 
It has been previously mentioned that when a 
current passes through the conjunctive wire of a 
battery, that it acquires an attractive property, but 
when the current ceases it has no longer this prop- 
erty. Now in the same manner that the per- 
manent power of the natural magnet can be com- 
municated to other pieces of iron, under certain 
conditions, so can the temporary power of the 
conjunctive wire be communicated to a bar of soft 
iron by encircling it with insulated wire, which is 
connected with and forms part of the conjunctive 
wire of a battery, and the iron will then be found to 
have the capability of powerfully attracting pieces 
of iron or steel, and certain other metals to a more 
limited extent, in short to have become an electro- — 
magnet. These electro-magnets, which can be put 
in and out of action simply by closing and breaking 
the circuit, are the basis of the telegraph, dynamo- 
electrical machines, fire-alarm, and almost every 
application of the force to commercial purposes. 
The idea occurred to Faraday, the great electrician, 
that as a coil of insulated wire passed round a bar 
of iron, and connected at its terminals with the two 
poles of a galvanic battery, ivduces a magnetic 
property in the iron (for it is not necessary for the 
wire to touch the iron to render it magnetic), that — 
the positions could be reversed, and that a perma- 
nent magnet might induce a current of electricity 
in a coil of wire subjected to its influence. To 
produce this current all that is necessary is to rapidly 
approach the coil of wire to the permanent magnet 
and as rapidly withdraw it. In magneto-electrical 
machines, such as are used for electric lighting, the 
approximations and withdrawals are caused by the 
revolving of a portion of the machine. Now — 
dynamo-electricity develops heat, as will be seen — 
from the current raising the temperature of the 
conjunctive wire, and moreover there are certain he : 
the conductors which do not allow the current to ‘ 
pass so readily as others, causing the electricityin 
its passage to be condensed, and great heat is 
developed. An illustration of this is Mr. Edison's 
electric light. His first incandescent light was of _ 
platinum, but this he subsequently discarded, owing + 
to its partial fusion by the intense heat, and 
in its place employed a fiber of bamboo, bent 
into a shape resembling the letter U reversed, 
and carbonized by a process of his own. This — 
is inclosed in a globe exhausted of air, to pre- 
vent the filament of carbon from burning. The 
passage of the electricity renders the carbon bril- 
liantly incandescent, owing to its being an imperfect 
conductor, and thus gives the beautiful and steady 
light which is attracting so much attention. Thisis — 
technically known as the discharge by conduction, 
The Brush system is an illustration of what is called 
the discharge by disruption. Connected at the ter- 
minals of each of the two wires conducting the cur- 
rent from the ‘‘ dynamo ”’ are two carbon points, com- 
posed of the residue taken from gas retorts. These | 
points are brought near but do not touch each other, j 
and the heat developed by the current renders i incan- — 

descent fine particles of the carbon, and, to a lesser _ 
extent, the intervening air. Electric illumination 
has been brought to such a degree of perfection that | 
it has been rendered possible, by a beautiful little 
apparatus, to illuminate the interior of the human — 
stomach without danger to the patient, and many 
bloodless surgical operations have been performed by 
a wire of platinum, heated to redness by the electric _ 
current. It is now known that, by Planté, Trouve, — 
or Faure's secondary batteries, electricity may be — 
“canned,” so to speak, and converted into an article _ 
of commerce crpable of being transported almost 
as easily as cheese or butter, so we leave our readers 
to imagine what a few more lucky discoveries m 
do in still further developing the hidden powers, 
this strange force, 
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NEW YORK'S TWO IRON EXCHANGES. 

Strange as it may appear, there are two Iron and 
Metal Exchanges in New York city. The object of 
each is to advance the business interests of its 
members, but they differ essentially as regards the 

methods adopted to secure the same end. The 
Wall Street Exchange has pleasant rooms on the 
second floor of the building at No. 69, and includes 
in its membership a large proportion of the older 
and more wealthy members of the iron trade of the 
city. They meet daily at the rooms of the Iron and 
Metal Exchange (Limited), about noon. The busi- 
ness done is merely in a personal way between those 
transacting it. This exchange affords a convenient 
place of daily resort for dealers in iron in its various 
forms and other metals. These dealers can thus 
despatch business in a much more expeditious and 
satisfactory manner than if obliged to pursue former 
methods in effecting sales or purchases. In this 
way, then, the Wall Street Iron and Metal Exchange 
___ performs an admirable service in economizing busi- 
{ ness methods for the members of the metal trades 
_ having memberships therein. There are on file at 
the rooms of the exchange nearly all American 
trade journals paying attention to the iron market, 
besides leading daily papers. Daily telegrams 
about the state of the iron markets at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Glasgow and London are received and 
bulletined, and by these means, as well as by 
____ furnishing a floor for general trading purposes, is 
the Wall Street Exchange fulfilling a useful pur- 
pose. 

Occupying a large open room on Pear! street, at 
the corner of Burling slip, is The New York Iron 
and Metal Exchange, known familiarly as the Pearl 
Street Iron Exchange. The essential difference 
between it and its Wall street neighbor consists in 
its being formed with the express design of affording 
an opportunity for the public, through representa- 
tives on the floor, to speculate in iron and other 
metals. Two regular calls are held each day, that 
occuring at 11 o'clock in the morning being, thus 

| far, best patronized. It was learned that the pur- 
fi 
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pose of its organizers is to establish in the 
United States a speculative market for iron and 
other metals, similar to those in England and Scot- 
) land, where pig iron, in the form of Scotch warrants, 
is heavily speculated in. These warrants are evi- 
-——s dences of ownership of pig iron, and correspond 
very nearly to the certificates of crude oil which 
are issued by the pipe line companies here 
against petroleum stored with them, and which 
call for so many barrels of oil on presentation, 
thus affording an excellent opportunity for specu- 
lation. The members of the Pearl Street Ex- 
change do not, it appears, expect to see estab- 
lished in the United States anything like the well- 
known Connal Stores at Glasgow at an early 
date. But they are decidedly of the opinion that 
stocks of pig iron in store in this country, and cer- 
ey ~—Csé*ttificcattes. of ownership issued against the same to 
permit of an extended speculative market, will some 
day become an accomplished fact. They refer 
to the facilities for speculation in the cereal crops, 
in cotton, petroleum, provisions, and other com- 
modities, and claim that the demands of the times 
3 are such that a like market for iron should be placed 
: : at the command of the public. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that it is on this point that a good many 
of the members of the two exchanges differ. One 
fact is clearly noticeable in the two organizations. 
While many of the firms represented in the Wall 
’ Street Exchange are of the older, more conservative 
and financially stronger class, the members of the 
Pearl Street Exchange are composed largely of 
younger and quite enterprising men in the modern 
: sense of the word. In many instances these gentle- 
‘4 men fully represent their important branch of New 
York's commerce. ‘The progress of the two institu- 
tions since the middle of the year, about which time 
they were started, quite justifies the belief that there 

is room for both to succeed. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Mr. John R. Waters, representing a number of 
domestic and foreign dry goods merchants, recom- 
mended to the Tariff Commission the making 
duties on dry goods wholly and absolutely specific, 
. the abolition of consular invoices, the establishment 

of such Treasury methods as would allow the pay- 
ment of duties by means of certified checks and of 
fees by means of adhesive or other stamps, and that 

it be allowed to transact before a notary public or 
by attorney certain formalities which now require 
the personal attendance of the consignee at the cus- 
tom house. Mr. W. Marshall, representing a firm 
of cordage and bagging manufacturers, argued in 
favor of the abolition of the duties on Manila hemp, 

- Sisal hemp and jute butts, and advocated a re- 
duction of the duties on bagging and on Manila 
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and Sisal rope. 
of certain corset manufacturers, contended against 
the proposition previously made by Mr. Copeland 
to impose a duty on horn strips. 
a manufacturer of religious jewelry, wanted a duty 
of 20 or 25 per cent. imposed on such articles. 


in favor of putting sugar on the free list. 
clared that this article now paid a yearly revenue of 
about $40,000,000. This tax was levied to encourage 
the growth of sugar in Louisiana. 
produced 60,000 tons a year, on which, according 
to Mr. Bursley, her profit would not exceed 
$1,000,000. A petition of bicycle riders was read, 
asking for a reduction of the tariff on those machines. 
Mr. J. D. T. Hersey, representing manufacturers 
of straw goods, contended for the abolition of 30 
per cent. on braids of straw chip, Manila hair and 
cotton. 
the American manufacturers would have a large 
trade in Canada, Central and South America and 
the West Indies. Mr. D. C. Robbins, of McKesson 
& Robbins, suggested that revenue duties should be 
specific and protective duties ad valorem. 
recommended as a basis for tariff reform the method 
of the French tariff. The French divided commodi- 
| ties into materials and manufactures, classifying 
under the head of materials all substances not made 
by man. 
products, 
scientific combinations of raw materials. 
vocated a duty of ro per cent. on quinine. 








unfair. 
policy of protection, and declared that the iron 





Mr. Theodore C. Bates, in behalf 


Mr. A. Schwarz, 






“Mr. Ira Bursley, a commission merchant, argued 
He de- 


That state only 


But for the duty on these braids, he said, 


He 


They put low duties on these natural 
and also on chemicals, which were 
He ad- 
Mr. 
David Clarkson, representing marble importers, 


wanted the duty on marble reduced. A similar 
demand was made on behalf of cigar importers, 


At the closing session of the Tariff Commission 


in New York, Mr. A. H. Angell, representing 
manufacturers of whiting and Paris white, argued 
against proposed changes in the tariff affecting that 
interest. 
mining engineer, advised the abolition of the duty 
of 3c. per pound on copper ore. 
as a prohibition of the importation of copper ore 
from Mexico and South America. 


Mr. E. T. Cox, of San Francisco, a 
The duty acted 


Mr. Henry A. 
Cram argued against the duty on imported books. 
Mr. S. J. Bach, representing importers of window- 
glass, thought the present duty on window-glass 
Mr. John Roach spoke in favor of the 


interest was national, not sectional. He called 
attention to the importance of the iron interests 
to men engaged in transportation. Mr. Marcus 
Hanlon, editor of the Protectionist, suggested as a 
measure for encouraging art in America the imposi- 
tion of a duty of $100, and 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
on every work of art imported into the United 
States. Mr. J. Schoenhof, maker of felt skirts, 
asked for the admission of raw material free of 
duty. He said that woolen manufacturers would 
be protected with a duty of 20 or 25 per cent. if raw 
wool was admitted free, whereas they found no 
protection in a duty of too per cent. Mr. Robert 
O. Ferrier, a printer, argued for the protection of 
American labor, and proposed that a duty be laid 
on every immigrant. 


At the meeting held at Pittsburgh on the gth inst. 
Mr. John M. Stockdale, editor of the Wool Grower 
and Farmer, brought the wool question to the atten- 
tion of the Commission. He stated that the prices 
of wool at present were insufficient to justify a con- 
tinuance of the business, and that the competition 
from Australia was so great as to threaten the de- 
struction of the wool-producing interests in Wash- 
ington county. He read a report of the proceedings 
of the wool-growers’ convention of that county, in 
which it was suggested that wool which now pays 
3c. per pound shall pay gc., and all other wool 15c. 
per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem. Another 
editor of a journal devoted to the wool interest con- 
curred in the recommendations of the former wit- 
ness. Mr. H. R. Hill, of Ohio, formerly a pottery 
manufacturer, wanted increased protection to that 
industry. He thought that protection had reduced 
the price of chinaware. If the tariff was increased 
business would increase, home competition would 
result, and prices would fall. Mr. J. F. Benlett, an 
engineer of Pittsburgh, thought that manganese 


ore and spiegeleisen should not be rated in the tariff 


at less than the proportion which their value bore 
to the value of iron ore and pig iron. 


Mr. William Bodine asked, on behalf of window- 
glass manufacturers, a continuance of the present 
rates of duty. The manufacturers wanted a clause 
inserted providing that sheet glass, cut or uncut, 
should be rated as window glass. The report of the 
proceedings of the Cresson Springs convention of 
ore, iron and steel interests was presented to the 













barbed wire maintained. 
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Commission by Mr. James Park, Jr., of Pittsburgh. 
In his opinion the business and wages of the country 
had adjusted themselves to the present tariff rates, 
and any important change in the system would 
involve disaster to the country. 
represent the views of the American Iron and Steel 
Association was presented to the Commission with- 
out being read. 
the protective policy is demanded only by a few 
honest leaders of public opinion, by certain import- 
ers, by manufacturers who are indifferent to the 
rights of American labor, and by Great Britain and 
her American agents, who are found among college 
professors and writers for leading American news- 
papers. 
the pig iron interest from Ohio, wanted an increase 
of the duties on pig and scrap iron, and on castings 
of iron not otherwise provided for. Mr. J. G. Butler, 
of Ohio, thought that the duty on pig iron should 
be advanced in order to enable producers to pay the 
wages demanded over foreign wages, to stop im- 
portation, to equalize duties between pig iron and 
iron and steel in other forms, to neutralize the un- 
certainty and fluctuation of in-bound ocean freights, 


A pamphlet said to 


It asserts that the abandonment of 


Mr. W. H. Wallace, a representative of 


and to afford the manufacturers a profit correspond- 
ing to the risks and chances of the business. Mr, 
William Clark, of Pittsburgh, in behalf of the hoop 


iron manufacturers, asked that the present rates on 
hoop iron be continued, and that cotton ties be 


rated as hoop iron. Mr. P. L. Moen, representing 
barbed wire manufacturers, wanted the duties on 
Mr. A. F. Keating, of 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of nails, thought that the 
present duty on nails should be maintained, but that 
the rates on rolled and hammered bar iron should 
be reduced. Mr. W. Metcalf, of Pittsburgh, in 
behalf of the crucible steel manufacturers, advocated 
an increase of the present duties. 


At the last session of the Commission in Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. T. M. Armstrong, a cork manufacturer, 
recommended an increase of the duty on manu- 
factured corks from 30 per cent+ to $25 per 100 
pounds. Mr. Hay Walker, a soap manufacturer, 
wanted caustic soda, bi-carbonate of soda and 
potash, articles entering into the manufacture of 
soap, put on the free list. Mr. J. D. Weeks, of 
Pittsburgh, secretary of the Western Iron Associa- 
tion, desired a clause in the new tariff declaring that 
no article shall come in at a less rate of duty than 
the material out of which it is made. A number of 
wool-growers argued for the maintenance of the 
present duties. Arguments were made by several 
parties interested advocating a continuance of the 
duties on some grades of sheet-iron and tin-plate 
goods and an increase on others. Manufacturers 
of white lead and of sheet copper asked that no 
change be made in the present duties. Communi- 
cations were read from a Maine plaster company 
against the abolition of the duty on plaster, and 
from the Newark Smelting & Refining Works 
asking for the maintenance of the present duty on 
lead. Mr. W. A. Hoeveler, a manufacturer of 
glues, asked to have the duty on cabinet glues fixed 
at 6c. per pound, and on lower grades of glue at 4c. 
Mr. W. H. Potts, of Trenton, N. J., wanted a duty 
of 30 per cent. imposed on stilts, spurs and pins 
used in the pottery business. 





The Tariff Commission listened, at Wheeling, to 
C. W. Brockunier, of that city, and James Gillin- 
der, of Philadelphia, who spoke on behalf of the 
glass manufacturers. The former wanted the duty 
on cut, engraved, decorated or painted glass in- 
creased from 40 to 60 per cent. ad valorem. The 
latter advised that the duty on glass lamp-chimneys 
be increased from 4o per cent. ad valorem to Io 
cents per dozen, and the duty on opal lamp 
shades from 40 per cent. to 50 and 75 cents 
per dozen, according to size. Mr. J. H. Atkinson, 
a fire-brick manufacturer of West Virginia, adyo- 
cated an increase of the duty on fire-brick from 20 
per cent. ad valorem to $6 per thousand. A number 
of wool-growers asked that the duty on unwashed 
wools, called clothing wools, and on the second- 
class combing wools, be increased from Io cents per 
pound and 11 per cent. ad valorem to 15 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, and also that 
the duty on the third-class carpet wools be increased 
from 3 cents to 9 cents per pound. Mr. E. M. 
Pearson, a potter, of Wheeling, advocated an in- 
crease of the duty on pottery. 


Sir Rutherford Alcock, the president of the Health 
Department of the Social Science Congress, declared 
that the adoption of. compulsory measures of isola- 
tion and disinfection was an act of self-preservation 
and public policy in the way of which no pleas of 
personal liberty should be afraid to stand. He 
stated that in the last ten years the death-rate had 
fallen by nearly 4% per cent., and that the reduction 








was mainly discoverable in deaths from diseases most 
influenced by sanitary improvements. The number 
of lives saved in the army alone in one decade by 
improved sanitation was twice the number killed in 
actual battle in the twenty-two years war, including 
Waterloo and Trafalgar. From the returns of the 
Registrar-General the speaker showed that from one- 
fifth to one-sixth of the total mortality in the large 
towns of England was due to diseases which sanitative 
A paper setting forth 
the advantages derived by Great Brilain from her 
policy of free trade was read by Professor Leone 
Levi. He said that in 1840 the exports of British 
produce and manufacture amounted to £1 18s. per 
head. In 188r the amount was £6 14s. per head, 
an increase of 252 per cent. Since 1866, when agri- 
cultural statistics were first collected in England, 
the number of acres under cultivation shows an 
increase. A diminution of the acreage under corn 
crops is noticeable, but there has also been an 
increase in the acreage under permanent pasture. 
The reason was that corn may be imported more 
cheaply from abroad, while the production of meat 
is more profitable at home. ‘The chief hindrances 
to the progress of free trade were, the speaker 
thought, the critical condition of the finances of 
many states, the undue influence of manufacturers 
in the councils of their government, and ignorance 
as to the real interests of the people. Mr. Fox, a 
Somersetshire manufacturer, believed that it would 
be an unfortunate thing for England if America 
should become a free trade country. 


measures should eliminate. 





Professor Bonamy Price, in his address to the 
Economic Department of the Congress, took strong 
ground in favor of free trade. Protection, as a per- 
manent policy, he considers an inexcusable blunder. 
He admits that a nation may employ it as an act of 
war to bring a protective nation to its senses. The 
essence of the true meaning of the words ‘‘free 
trade"’ was that no question should be asked by the 
law as to the place where any goods are made. 
Protection, he said, did not concern itself simply 
with raising revenue for the state. It inquired where 
goods came from. Its sole object was to create a 
distinction between goods made at home and those 
made abroad. ‘“ Fair trade’’ he regarded as a mis- 
taken policy, because based on the idea of retalia- 
tion, which involved a certain loss of wealth. Pro- 
fessor Price said that the frequent and heavy depre- 
ciations in the value of silver were at the root of 
the bimetallic agitation. The remedy proposed by 
the bimetallists would not work. They wanted 
silver to have two prices, one as currency, and 
another as an ordinary commodity. He dissented 
absolutely from the notions of the bimetallists re- 
garding the currency, but recognized that the use of 
silver in the currency of the world was a matter of 
considerable importance. In his opinion, the need 
for larger supplies of metallic money would steadily 
grow, and gold alone would not be able to meet the 
demand. He thought that gold should be a govern- 
ing standard for all the world, and silver a legal 
tender to anyamount. The value of the latter metal 
in the bullion market, and the proportion which it 
spould bear to gold, should be ascertained and de- 
termined by competent authority, 





At the closing sessions of the Trades-Union Con- 
gress in Manchester the principal subjects discussed 
were the reform of the Poor laws, the direct repre- 
sentation of pilots on pilotage boards, the proposed 
tederation of trades, the extension of the provisions 
of the Employers’ Liability bill to all persons em_ 
ployed on board or in connection with British ves- 
sels, and a reform in legal procedure so as to allow 
appeals in criminal cases. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORFOLK AND JTS BUSINESS POSITION. 
imi 

Norfolk, Va., October ro.—The chief ports for the 
coastwise trade of Norfolk are New York, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston and Washington, and 
this order of precedence probably indicates the com- 
parative value of the trade done. Four lines of 
steamships, none representing local capital, but 
having a total tonnage of 50,000, and numerous 
large and small sailing craft are engaged therein. 
The principal staples of trade northward are, cotton, 
fresh vegetables and small fruits (called truck), 
lumber, oysters and peanuts. The southward traffic 
there is no means of computing. The need of a 
board of trade in Norfolk is fully exemplified in this 
statement. No specific data exists on which to base 
exact conclusions, and until there is an organization 
whose business it is to watch such matters, the pre- 
cise volume of trade will be largely a matter for 
unsatisfactory conjecture. 
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The chief coastwise exports last season are 
estimated as follows: Cotton, $15,607,000; truck, 
$2,500,000; lumber, $2,400,000; peanuts, $720,000 ; 
oysters, $500,000. 

As with the direct foreign exports, cotton also 
leads the coastwise shipments, showing the five 
years’ movement given: 1881-82, 289,032 bales; 
1880-81, 391,843 bales; 1879-80, 337,226 bales; 
1878-79, 239,158 bales; 1877-78, 271,055 bales; and 
the distribution of the staple for last season was: 
New York, 104,925 bales; Baltimore, 64,399 bales; 
Boston, 55,442 bales; Providence, 45,201 bales; 
Philadelphia, 19,965 bales. New York, therefore, 
took one-third more than Baltimore, and the latter 
half as much as the other three added. Some pro- 
portion of this movement ultimately finds its way 
abroad, but that sent to Boston, Providence and 
Philadelphia, is chiefly for local consumption. The 
increased direct foreign shipments of cotton, as 
shown last week, and the falling off noticeable in 
last year’s coast shipments, as given above, are 
deemed gratifying evidences that Norfolk is draw- 
ing nearer to the markets of demand. This com- 
pletes the outward cotton exhibit. There are six 
powerful steam compresses in Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, fully employed. 

The importance of the trucking industry to Nor- 
folk is clearly shown by the figures. This wholesale 
scientific market-gardening dates from about 186s, 
since when it has steadily extended. The trucking 
season proper begins in January, with kale, and 
ends with July, keeping the transportation lines 
busy when the cotton movement is quiet. The 
farms producing this wonderful supply of vegetables 
are chiefly situated on what is known as the western 
branch ot the Elizabeth river, opposite Norfolk. 
They cover a very large area, and their average 
size is about roo acres. As the outlays for fertilizers 
and labor are necessarily heavy, the capital em- 
ployed must be considerable. The mild climate 
and the liberal use of fertilizers force the produce 
forward in time for northern markets when the sup- 
ply from the more southerly latitudes of Florida and 
Moorhead City, N. C., has given out, and before 
that from Maryland and Delaware is ready. Steam- 
ers running to New York in twenty-four hours, and 
trains in less than that, place the fresh vegetables 
and fruit on the tables there the day after gathering, 
So in all respects this is a most favored section for 
the industry. The season just. closed has been the 
best the truck farmers ever knew. A happy com- 
bination of good crops and high prices—which, on 
most articles, ranged roc per cent. higher than the 
previous year—put handsome sums into the pockets 
of all. Many have, in this one propitious year, 
paid for their farms outright; and instances of profits 
of $10,000, $20,000, and $30,000 are numerous. 
There is, consequently, capital seeking investment, 
and a lively competition for trucking land goes on. 
The general prosperity of the farmers is further evi- 
denced in the fact that the Western Branch Gran 
themselves imported this year, direct from Liverpol™ 
1,000 tons of Peruvian guano, costing about $60 a 
ton, plus freight. 

New York takes over half the total truck exports 
of Norfolk. Steamships do nearly all the transpor 
ing, their facilities for handling and keeping the 
stuff in condition being better than those of the rail- 
roads. The following is an interesting comparative 
statement of the coastwise shipments the past sea- 
son to New York and Boston, giving the kinds, 
quantities and average values, The figures of these 
two routes alone are available, but arrangements 
are making whereby next season BRADSTREET'’S 
will get complete returns of the truck shipments 
from Norfolk each month: 


Quan- Quan- 
Average tity to tity to 
gee , ress New York, Agee Boston. Value. 
Apples, barrels _.... 1.25 5,578 $6,972 sr 6. 
Apples, boxes....... Yap eae Catiek are Loa 
Asparagus, barrels.. 9.00 1,007 9,063 10 3,610 
Beans, barrels...... 1.25 14,903 18,628 71 1,989 
Beans, boxes........  .60 Sacer ae osts 15,505 9,303 
Beets, barrels....... 1.50 573 859 552 828 
Cabbage, barrels.... 1.60 — 99,408 149,132 22,805 34,207 


Citron squash, bbls. 1.50 11,929 17,863 
Cucumbers, barrels. 3.00 12,235 30 705 





Gueumbers, boxe): a:05: cso wae 1,989 2,982 
Cherries, boxes...... 3.00 aisle ete enon 1,499 4,22 

Kale, barrels........ -50 122,425 61,212 Lee at 
Lettuce, barrels,.... 3.00 1,888 5,664 14 42 
Onions, barrels. ..... 2.50 2,069 5,172 727 1,817 
Onions, boxes....... ROS Waki was Byes 417 521 
ROGe, UOKES, v... 2 ek 5 adr reese 25,865 19,398 
Peas, barrels........ 1.50 39,710 59,565 ~ 203 304 
Pears, boxes... 1.25 2,113, 2,041 7 





Peaches, boxes. 


Irish potatoes, bbls. 4.50 147,040 661,680 7 2 
Radishes, barrels... 2.50 9,376 23,440 aie wees 


Strawberries, quarts, 10 1,343,520 134,352 659,058 Plas: 
Squashes, boxes... .75, ati Gate 848 e 
Squashes, barrels... 1.25 1,614 2,017 432 538 
Spinach, barrels, .... 3.00 27,741 83,223 6,815, 20,445 
Turnips, barrels. .... 1.25 999 1,248 652 “Sis 
Tomatoes, boxes....  .75 66,0: 49,525 4,970 3,727 
Watermelons........ .05 139,05 WO7BNL eMiete 15,000 


Grand total value to New York, $1,347,439; to Boston, $390, 188. 
Cents are not included in the calculations. The 


shipments of sweet potatoes are omitted, not being 
over yet; but the total barrels will be fully one- 
third as much as the Irish potatoes, and the value 
per barrel under half. An interesting inquiry is 
suggested by the foregoing table, as to the cost of 



























































































































































































































and Pamlico sounds and their tributaries. These 
two waterways form the celebrated inland naviga- 
tion lines, extending, with their connections, from 


out all the engines its capacity and means will 
allow. Buta cotton underwear knitting mill, with 
a capital of $100,000 and doing a business already 


transporting this immense volume of truck. The 
rates paid to New York are as the following will 
show: 


No. Rate. Amt. Paid. 000 i interesting recent | Georgia to New York. 
Barrels kale and cabbage.... 221,833 22c. $46,603 26 of $300, a year, 1S the most interesting gl 
Other barrels .........-....-. 276,642 = -27¢. 74,693 3 development, and for this 1,040 bales of cotton 
POE ois cine: areca oe I 14c. 907 s = py ; a] 
Quart strawberr: 1,313,5%0 4S eee 20 | were withdrawn from the receipts last season. The THE BRITISH AND INDIA RAILWAY 
V 





atermelons ..... <5 139,056 2c. 2,781 12 


REPORTS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
Sir—Two reports, interesting each in its way, 
have recently been published in this country. One 
is the English Board of Trade report upon home 
railways for 1881, and the other the report of the 


manufacture of fertilizers began here in 1878 with 
200 tons. The output of the four firms now en- 
gaged exceeds 11,000 tons, in which 3,000 tons of 
imported guano are used. ‘The general view is 
that with the abundance of available and cheap 
sites around the harbor and away from the town, 








Db ARS 510d sc Pad ve sec cain sate clas Se va caaie en ona ee $147,480 so 


To Boston the rates and freights on shipments 
this year were, approximately : 
No. Rate. Amt. Paid, 


Barrels alas, oy cave co vanacae 4,616 35¢. $1,615, 60 
Barrels cabbage. 22,805 25¢. 5,701 25 





sees — aes ey ok 33} and the deep-water accommodations and cheap | Government Director of Railways upon the railways 
Watermelons .. Ben $600 09 | Jabor, that Norfolk is well adapted to this special | of India. The substance of these reports have in — 


Quarts strawberries ee 659,084 ike. 8,249 35 





line of manufacture, and that its further extension is 
only a question of time. 

In view of the grain elevator facilities going up at 
Newport News, and the western connections of the 
Chesapeake Railway, the milling interests of Nor- 
folk—hitherto retarded more or less by the discrim- 
inating rates in favor of Baltimore—should increase. 
At present the two large mills, which are now buy- 
ing grain at Richmond, produce daily about 150 
barrels of flour, 1,000 bushels of meal and 200 
barrels of hominy. One of them has already 
planned to double its capacity as soon as grain 
comes freely. The capital invested in milling is 
about $75,000, and the volume of business is 
worth $300,000. 

The extensions and terminal facilities of the rail- 
roads centering around Norfolk call for special 
notice. To begin with, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, whose connections extend to the Pacific, 
has opened its main line from Richmond to New- 
port News, which is across the Hampton Roads 
from Norfolk. A small spur line runs to Chesa- 
peake City, near Fortress Munroe, to which place 
it will ultimately go, But the freight business will 
remain at Newport News, where large facilities for 
receiving and shipping grain, coal, cotton and other 
freight, in and out, are either in active operation or 
soon will be. There is a mammoth coal pier, 725 
feet long and 80 feet wide, and two freight wharves, 
800 and 700 feet long by 152 and 132 feet wide, 
respectively. Already two of the South American 
steamers touch here every month to coal and take 
the New York mails, and in all about 5,000 tons of 
coal are now loaded weekly to various ships. A 
pocket for a reserve of 5,000 tons is being built. An 
elevator, whose capacity will be 1,500,000 bushels, 
is being erected by a private company. Cotton 
compresses will be put up, and, when the works are 
finished, the facilities here for loading ships and 
handling freight will probably be unsurpassed. 
Newport News may prove a formidable competitor 
to the grain and coal interests of Baltimore, though, 
if any rivalry arises between it and Norfolk, it will 
probably be of a kind that will help both. On 
shore the Old Dominion Land Company have laid 
out and are building a city. Perhaps twenty houses 
and one fine brick hotel are up and occupied, and 
another hotel of 350 rooms is nearly finished. Fifty 
more houses are begun, and the railway companies 
intend transferring their workshops, employing 
1,500 men, to this point. Altogether, there is a 
scene of activity now at Newport News which is 
very impressive. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad (formerly 
Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio) has extreme southern 
and western connections. At the east end of Nor- 
folk city, on about twenty-five acres of land, re- 
claimed from the water with oyster shells, a hand- 
some passenger station has been erected, and 
immense freight warehouses and coal chutes for 
loading large ocean steamers. A coal branch 75 
miles long from New River to Pocahom, 300 miles 
west of Norfolk, is to be opened in December in 
order to supply the new coaling station. 

The Seaboard road, with its connections, also 
reaches to the far southwest, and connects at this 
end with the Bay Line steamers to Baltimore. ‘The 


all probability reached you before this time, but 
there are many things to be said about them beyond 
the mere enumeration of totals. A commentor two, — 
therefore, may still be in place. ‘Take the English 
report first. After reading the remarkable figures it 
gives, one’s imagination becomes excited and one 
immediately wants to know more than it tells us. 
It is, in short, a meagre report, in part because the 
railway accounts furnish very meagre returns, in. 
part because the Board of Trade does not exert 
itselfto make the most of accessible information. 
Such as it is, however, it is worth looking at in 
several ways. On the opening page, for example, 
I find that the mileage of lines open in Great Britain 
was 18,195 miles at the end of 1881, exclusive of 
9,873 miles of double, triple, or more lines, and that 
242 miles of line and 70 miles of doubling had been 
added in the course of the year. To get these totals 
will seem utterly insignificant—only a couple of 
years’ work or so—but they represent the good 
round sum of £745,528,000, a sum equivalent 
to acost of £41,019 per mile of line open. And 
here comes the first point where more definite 
information would be useful. From the fig- 
ures given it becomes evident that year by year 
the capital cost of the lines already in existence has 
increased. It was £406 less per mile in 1880 than 
in 1881, allowing for the added mileage, and this 
goes on year after year at arate scarcely measur- _ 
able, unless one looks back a decade. This report 
does not enable us to do that directly, but figures 
are supplied for 1872, out of which a rough estimate 
may be framed. ‘They indicate that the cost of our 
railways then per mile of line open was under 
436,000. To put it in another way, the railway 
mileage of the United Kingdom has increased from 
15,814 miles in 1872 to 18,175 in 188z, and in the 
same period the total capital apparently expended 
has increased from £569,047,000 to £745,528,000. 
The increase in the mileage is thus rather less than 
15 per cent. in the decade, while the increase in the 
capital is more than 31 per cent. This looks at first 
sight as if the capital had increased at more than 
double the rate it ought to have done, but that ; 
would not be correct. It has increased in undue 
proportion, but how much, this report gives not an - 
atom of means to determine. We know, for ex- 
ample, that the mileage of doubled and quadrupled — 
lines has risen very much since ten years ago, and j 
any estimate of the relative progress of mileage — 
and outlay of capital should take account of that 
increase. No record of it appears to be kept, none, iz 
at all events, appears in the statistical tables ap- 
pended to this report. We cannot, therefore, gauge — 
the situation even on this narrow basis. But thereis — 
another and amore important direction still in which — 
information altogether fails us, and that is the extent. 
to which the nominal total of our railway capital ly 
has been augmented by conversions and amalga- _ 
tions of different classes of stocks. In their earlier — 
days our railway companies had to raise money as 
best they could, and on stocks of all kinds, bit by 
bit. Many of the existing larger companies, too, 
were originally formed out of groups of small lines, — 
each with their several classes of stocks, debentures, > 
preferences, and so on. As time went by the desire 
grew stronger to get rid of these bundles of small 


or an aggregate of $195,879.85 paid this year for 
steamship freight on truck alone sent to New York 
and Boston. 

The lumber trade of Norfolk is of large amount. 
Tpe shipments are to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York about equally, and some to Washington, 
The annual exports of pine are about 100,000,000 
feet, and of cedar, cypress and oak as much more. 
The supply is drawn from the Dismal Swamp 
region of Virginia and North Carolina, and the 
coast, creeks and rivers east of the same. The 
logs are floated down the canals and rivers to the 
saw mills, many being along the route, and some at 
Portsmouth. The sawn timber is shipped north 
largely by sailing craft. 

Peanuts, which are both cleaned and sorted here, 
are a staple product of tidewater Virginia. Norfolk 
is, therefore, their natural shipping outlet. The 
quantity handled last year was about 480,000 
bushels, worth $1.50 per bushel on the average. 
The total crop of Virginia last year—a very short 
one—was 750,000 bushels. ‘Two-thirds of the ship- 
ments from Norfolk go to New York and Boston, 
and the rest by way of Baltimore to the west. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, from the new port 
they are founding at Newport News (across Hamp- 
ton Roads), is more convenient, however, for such 
shipments, which will probably go that way in 
future. 

The oyster-packing industry of Norfolk is next in 
point of value. The last census tells us that there 
are 16,315 persons, and $1,351,100 employed in the 
oyster business in Virginia. Over 14,000 employés 
are fishermen, and 2,000 odd will embrace the 
shuckers, canners and shoremen. The total value 
of the oysters taken exceeds $2,340,500, of which 
over $1,132,600 worth is exported. As the packing 
factories of Norfolk employ about 1,200 hands eight 
months of the year, it is clear that a large propor- 
tion of the business is done here. From a modest 
beginning, in 1866, of about 10,000 bushels, it has 
grown to over 1,500,000. Variously prepared, these 
are sent north, south and west as far as Arkansas. 
There are over twenty packing establishments. 
The value of last year’s business is already given. 
The annual value of empty shells, which are used 
for lime and road-making, exceeds $15,000. Since 
January r of this year 19,632 bushels (7,853 barrels) 
of shell oysters and 250,000 gallons of opened 
oysters have been shipped coastwise to New York, 
the freight being, on barrels, 32%c., and per gallon, 
2c. 

The actual money value to Norfolk of the four 
chief local industries named, as compared with 
cotton shipping, may be nearly estimated. Cotton 
leaves only a commission per bale, which, on the 
$27,573,000, the total worth of last year's exports, 
was altogether about $1,000,000, To this must be 
added about $3,000,000 paid by the farmers out of 
their crop for supplies advanced them by the city 
commission merchants. Truck, lumber, peanuts 
and oysters leave in and around Norfolk fully go per 
cent. of their value. Therefore, approximately, 
last year 


Cotton lef in Norfolk} 3.).....52- 005 ecessescsensvedvacs $1,000,0c0 
“ a a (for supplies) 





Leh B terminus is at Portsmouth, opposite the city, where | securities and to mass the obligations of the com- 
Pom “ extensive wharves and freight and cotton shedding | panies in large groups so as to facilitate dealing in 
Oysters ‘“ x 


have been erected. 

The Elizabeth City road, opened last year, goes 
through Elizabeth City, on the Pasquotank river, 
North Carolina, to Edenton, on the Chowan, con- 
necting with steam lines that ply over the inland 
seas of the eastern part of the state. 

It is estimated that there are 1,900 miles of 
waterway tributary to Norfolk. Of the rivers com- 
| posing this in part it is unnecessary to speak. The 
canals, however, which make most of these water- 
ways tributary are important. The interesting 
Dismal Swamp canal, thirty miles long, is now 
owned by Norfolk people, who, by their improve- 
ments in deepening, widening and damming, are 
rapidly regaining its lost trade. It connects the 
Elizabeth river with the Pasquotank. The Albe- 
marle & Chesapeake canal, nine miles long, con-} ently do not know. Probably enough the com 
nects the Elizabeth river with Currituck, Albemarle panies furnish them with no means of ascertainin g, 


: 4 


them and to simplify the registers. Out of this 
desire arose great stock conversions whereby many 
millions worth of small 5 and 6 per cent. stocks — 
have been turned into consolidated 4 per cent. 
stocks of large amounts; the result, of course, 
has been a large apparent augmentation of — 
capital. It would be most interesting to know— 

to have year by year put before us in a tabular form — 
—these augmentations, since we should then know | 
how much of the apparent increase in the capital — 
account of the railways represented hard cash, how 
much was due to the conversion of stocks. On this — 
important point the report is absolutely silent. ihe 
does, indeed, mention that the £17,211,000 added to _ 
the railway capital last year was partly due to these — 
consolidations, but how much the compilers appar-— 


which is an interesting summary. 

The jobbing trades of Norfolk, which supply east 
Virginia, eastern North Carolina, and a little as far 
as Georgia, are of considerable importance. In 
groceries about $280,000 is invested, and an annual 
business of $4,500,000 done. Stocks are at present 
drawn from the north, east and west; but it is 
probable that raw goods will before many years be 
drawn direct from the producing countries. In 
boots and shoes, dry goods, hats and hardware 
together, there is an estimated capital of $450,000 
engaged in doing a total business of nearly $1,200,- 
ooo. In each of these lines the want of more capital 
restricts operations. It is, however, increasing every 
year, and business gradually extends. 

The manufacturing interests, as before stated, are 
small. There is a small locomotive works turning 


, 
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but in that case the department should be petted up 
to put pressure on the railway accountants. The 
same observations apply, of course, to the discount 
on stocks issued below par. 

The information is almost equally defective in the 
matter of the traffic handled. We get a tabular 
statement, for example, of the number of passengers 
which our railways carry in a year—exclusive of 
periodical ticket holders. In the appendix there is 
atable giving the gross figures of tonnage for the 

three kingdoms separately and together. ‘The totals 

for the whole kingdom are, minerals, 176,034,000 

tons; general merchandise, 71,011,000 tons. No 

analysis of this traffic is furnished, nor of the ‘‘ mis- 
cellaneous"’ earnings. We have not the leasfeon- 
ception of what it costs to carry a ton of coal one 
mile or any number of miles, nor do we know 
anything of the profitableness or otherwise of 
any class of traffic to the companies. The 
appendix to the report does not even tell us 
what proportion of the traffic is carried by the 
several great companies. Yet the goods traffic 
yielded £36,801,000 gross last year as compared 
with £27,692,000, the proceeds of the passenger 
traffic, in which, by the way, is included, on what 
principle we never could discover, ‘‘ parcels, coin- 
ages, horses and mails.” The dogs, perhaps, 
should go with the other passengers, but the fact that 
all these things are put under passenger traffic simply 
indicates what a hopeless muddle British railway 
book-keeping isin. Again, our railway companies 
have all in’ a small, a very small, way become 
owners of freehold property, from which they draw 
considerable rent. All round the metropolis, for 
example, there are long lines of viaducts, the arches 
of which are converted into storehouses, workshops, 
| stables, billiard saloons, ete. The railway receipts 
from this source are not indicated by the Board of 
Trade at all; may be included in the goods traffic 
: for aught we know. 

I might go on in this way for another hour, because 
the further you probe beneath the surface the more 
hollow the superstructure of British railway statistics 
in some sense becomes. There is hardly a single 
figure in all the figures provided by the railway 
companies to the government officials for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to make their report, which 
means precisely what it looks to mean. The broad 
facts are there, but not the minor facts, without 

which the others are of small significance. Perhaps 

I had better conclude, however, by recalling one or 

two of these broad facts. They may be roughly 

useful for comparison with the state of things on 
your side of the water. I won't bore your readers 
by quoting the will-o’-th’-wisp working expenditure 

“per train mile,” but it may be interesting to know 

that last year the gross earnings of our railways were 
£3,549 per mile of railway, and that they were only 

% 43,244 per mile in 1872. The increase has been 
* greater in the goods than in the passenger traffic, 

probably because passenger fares have been tend- 

ing downwards, while goods have gone up. Thus 

of the total capital put down to our railways nearly 
. = £ 50,000,000 yielded last year no dividend whatever, 
£6,500,000 earned not more than 1 per cent., about 
£16,000,000 between 1 and 2 percent., and so on. 
Over the entire capital the average net earnings of 
the past year came to 4/33 per cent. The tendency 
is downwards, partly because the capital is increas- 
ing at such a rate as to more than neutralize the 
increased earnings. 

Perhaps some key to the true cause of the increase 
of capital dead weight might be found in the remark- 
able divergencies shown in the working expenses of 
the railways over a series of years. Our companies 
adopt the ‘train mile’’ as the unit of comparison, 
and as nobody knows what, properly speaking, a 
train mile is or means, we cannot accept that as the 
true way of putting the facts before the reader. 
The other test—per mile of line open—is better, 
though not remarkably good, and | find that the 
figures for the United Kingdom vary from £61 per 
mile in 1870 to £82 per mile in 1881. Working 
expenses sprang up £7 in one year—from 461 to 
£68; three years ruaning they were at £79; then 
in 1879 they fell to £77; next year they rose to 480, 
and last year to £82. There had been no such 
changes of late years, either in wages or in cost of 
material, as should justify these violent fluctuations 
in the working charges. Must we attribute them in 
part to capricious and jll-regulated dealings with the 
capital account? To some extent that is so, we 
fear; but if it be so, then the inference from the 
figures is that the evil is a diminishing one. 

Other points might be dwelt upon, but this letter 
is already too long. If you will permit me I shall 
return to the subject of our Indian railways in a 
future communication, and perhaps revert to one or 
two points noted here. 
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A. J. WILSON. 
London, Seplember 22. 

















BUSINESS NOTES. 


The People’s Fire Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., doing business in New York city, has resolved 


to wind up its affairs, and has reinsured all out- 


standing risks in the Niagara Fire Insurance Com- 


pany of New York city. The company was organ- 
ized in 1866 with a capital of $300,coo, Of late 


years business has been unprofitable. 


Therumors of intended reformin Russia’s monetary 
system, says the Manchester Guardian, have taken 
shape, and it has been decided that the imperial 
paper issue is legal tender in all transactions, unless 
specially stipulated by both parties that payment 
shall be made in gold or silver or other metal. ‘‘And, 
even then,” the debt shall be payable in paper at 
the current rate of exchange. 





- The receipts at Chicago of northern and through 
Texan range cattle during September aggregated 
111,400 head, against 79,100 head in September, 
1881, an increase of 32,300 head. Jor the entire 
season the receipts to September 30, according to 
the Chicago Live Stock Fournal, amounted to 369,- 
700 head of range cattle. The increase of receipts 
from Texas ranges is by far the heaviest. 





Late advices as to the harvest in Scotland indi- 
cate that oats will yield one-third above an average, 
wheat in excess of an average, and barley will show 
an improvement in quantity, but especially in qual- 
ity, over the yield in 188z. Notwithstanding the 
ravages of disease and other drawbacks, beans, 
turnips and potatoes will do well. The total esti- 
mated value of Scotch root and cereal crops is placed 
at $90,000,000. 





The labor market in the United Kingdom, as 
reported by the London Labour News, continues in 
a fairly settled state. It is stated that in several 
important colliery districts an improvement has been 
noted. An advance in wages has been granted in 
various quarters, and the extensive strike among 
English and Welsh colliers, which was at one time 
threatened, now appears unlikely to occur. The 
boot and shoe and spinners’ trades are well em- 
ployed. 





The London Zzgineer believes that the necessity 
exists for another canal across Suez. Its construc- 
tion is declared to be quite practicable at an expense 
much less than that of the Lesseps' waterway. The 
proposed channel would thus attract the bulk of the 
traffic, for it could afford to do business for smaller 
gross receipts. The present tolls charged are de- 
clared to be enormous, amounting to more than the 
cost of coal and expenses of boiler and engine room 
on a voyage from England to Australia. 





The First National Bank of Stanford, Ky., has 
been organized with a capital of $250,000. J. S. 
Hocker is president and J. W. McAlister cashier. 
The Hillsboro (Ill.) National Bank has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $50,000. Charles A. Ramsay 
is president and George M. Raymond cashier. The 
Bank of St. Cloud, Minn., has become a national 
bank with a capital of $50,000. James A. Bell is 
president and J. G. Smith cashier. The Farmer's 
National Bank of Ashtabula, Ohio, has elected H. 
EF. Parsons president in place of O. H. Bitch. = y Lhe 
Des Moines National Bank has elected John 
Wyman president in place of B. L. Harding. 





The following table, showing the annual produc- 
tion of different meats in the United States, as 
slaughtered, has been prepared by J. R. Dodge, the 
Washington statistician : 






Number. Pounds. 
Dressed Hogs es 5,120,000,000 
Beeves.. 250,000 3, 125 000,000 
Veals.... 3,000,000 275,000,000 
Muttons «+ 7,000,000 350,000,000 
Lambs .....<cceecccereenasecneniese 5,000,000 100,000,000 


About one-sixth of the domestic meat products 
are exported, one-fourth of pork and nearly one- 
twelfth of beef. But little mutton goes. abroad, 
The average supply per capita per annum is I50 
pounds, against I0I for Great Britain, and 51 
ponnds for France. 





The steamer Tallahassee, recently launched, is a 
fair example of the American built steamship. She 
is what is termed a three-decked steamship. Her 
principal dimensions: Length over all, 313 feet; 
breadth of beam, 40 feet; depth of hold, 25 feet 9 
inches. Her motive-power consists of one com- 
pound engine with two inverted cylinders, the high 
pressure one being 38 inches in diameter, and the 
low pressure one 74 inches in diameter, with 54 
inches stroke of piston. The propeller shafting is 
14% inches in diameter, and the propeller is of gun 
metal, 15 feet 6 inches in diameter. She has accom- 
modations for 109 passengers. She was built for 
the Ocean Steamship Company, of Savannah, Ga., 
and will run between that place and New York. 
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The Northwestern Miller publishes a table show- 


ing that the present daily production of the twenty- 
two Minneapolis flour mills is 18,590 barrels, against 
a total capacity daily of 21,450 barrels. ‘The present 
daily average of the mills is, therefore, 845 barrels of 
flour each, 
that Pillsbury A mill turns out the largest quantity, 
or 4,500 barrels of flour daily, and the Dakota mill 
the smallest, or 200 barrels daily. 


From the table referred to it appears 


The mill averag- 
ing the next largest daily outturn to Pillsbury A is 


the Washburn A, with 1,700 barrels, after which 


come Washburn C, with 1,500 barrels; Crown 


roller, with 1,350 barrels; Northwestern, with 1,200 
barrels, and the Standard, wit 1,150 barrels. 
comprises all those credited with a daily production 
of over 1,000 barrels. 


This 





The strike among the rolling-mill operatives at 
Cincinnati and vicinity last week, in order to coerce 
the employers into paying wages based on the 
Pittsburgh scale, has not been fully settled. Con- 
cessions have been made in instances, and it is 


believed that the men will ultimately succeed. The 


strike among the Richmond, Va., rolling-mill and 
nail-works’ hands was due to the dismissal of one of 
the employés—a member of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers—who had the 
sympathy of his fellow workmen against the position 
taken by the mill-owners. This places the trouble 


in the category with that at East Liverpool, Ohio, 


where the strike was due to the difficulty of owners 
and labor organizations both insisting on making 
regulations for the operatives. 





The lowest grade of kerosene sold in the United 
States is generally known as 110° fire test. The 
law of Massachusetts requires that refined kerosene 
for sale shall be at the lowest test 100° flash. When 
an oil will test rtoo° flash, it will likewise test 115° 
fire. Knowing this, about two years ago one of the 
Boston refiners changed the brand of his lowest 
grade of kerosene, then known as 110° fire test, to 
115° fire test. Soon after the same change was 
made by all refiners and dealers in Boston. As 
nearly all kerosene made tests too® flash, and like- 
wise tests 115° fire, it is contended that were the 


custom of calling the lowest grade of kerosene 115°, 


instead of 110°, fire test, generally adopted, the 


market would be more certain of obtaining a safe 


burning oil, inasmuch as an oil that tests 115° fire 


invariably tests 100° flash, and such a test has been 


proved to indicate a safe burning oil, whereas an oil 
that tests, or is said to test, 110° fire does not neces- 
sarily test 100° flash. 





The weather of late in the French wine-growing 
regions is stated by the London Wine and Spirit 
News to have been very unfavorable. The appear- 
ance of wet weather at this, the critical, period is 
characterized as ‘‘most disheartening."” In Bur- 
gundy it is reported that ‘‘it takes time” to dis- 
cover even a bunch of grapes. Up the Rhine the 
vine-growers despair of being able to make any 
wine this season at all. There are plenty of grapes, 
but the sun has persistently hid its face, and the 
fruit refuses to ripen. Medoc reports no such cold 
and wet season for years, yet the prospects in that 
district are said to be scarcely so bad as might be 
expected. The vintage will be up to the average in 
quantity, but the quality will be only fair. In the 
Jerez district the quantity of wine made will be 
small, but of good quality. The prospects for 
Medeira are ‘‘decidedly rosy,” but it is said to 
be ‘unfortunate"’ that only the smallest of the 
wine-growing centers should enjoy a prosperous 
season. 


” 





The leading article in a late number of L' Leono- 
miste Frangais is by its editor, M. Paul-Leroy Beau- 
lieu, in which he discusses the inferiority of the 
French merchant marine and of French ports as an 
evil produced by ‘‘ misdirected paternal govern- 
ment.’’ The elaborate plan of M. de Freycinet for 
a general reconstruction of the French ports had to 
be abandoned, owing to the heavy annual deficits, 
which amounted to twenty or thirty million dollars 
annually. M. Beaulieu concludes that the only 
remedy for the evil complained of is in abandoning 
the ‘‘ gratuitous principle,’ and adopting the “ self- 
supporting principle’’ which “‘perfidious Albion”’ 
knows so well how to apply. The inferiority of 
Havre and Marseilles, as compared with London or 
Liverpool, is shown, and the point made that foreign 
vessels seek French ports, now that there are no 
local dues to pay, in preference to the harbors of 
their own countries. And in this way they compete 
with French vessels to the latters’ marked disad- 
vantage. The absence of necessary appliances in 
French ports is great, but there is no hope that the 
government will supply them with the budget an- 









nually showing gaping deficits. It is pointed out 
that in Great Britain the ports are neither created, 
maintained nor enlarged by the government, but by 
dock companies and municipalities, who collect 
shipping dues. These weigh lightest on vessels 
having to load or unload at British ports, of course, 
and the harbors are not, theretore, resorted to by 
foreign vessels except for the purposes named. The 
difference between the British and French methods, 
then, seems to be that the former absolutely forbids 
government or municipal patronage of economic 
enterprises, except in the interest of the consumer, 
as in the case of a parliamentary loan for improve- 
ment. In France it appears to be the producer who 
is taken care of by the government. 





The Marquette Wining Fournal expresses a doubt- 
ful surprise that nothing additional has yet been 
heard about that vein of iron ore recently dis- 
covered at St. Paul, Minn., which was stated to have 
shown go per cent. of metallic iron on analysis, 
and which was noticed in BRADSTREET'S at the 
time. The Yournal adds that the discovery of a 
vein of that grade of ore on the Michigan peninsula 
would set the inhabitants wild, and compliments St. 
Paul people on the command displayed over their 
feelings in spite of the riches uncovered among 
them. An earnest desire is expressed by the jour- 
nalistic doubting-Thomas of Marquette that some of 


the St. Paul ore be mined and treated in a blast 
furnace. If such were done the belief is put forth 
that ‘‘a new grade of pig iron’’ might then be 


looked for. 


The old adage about pouring ‘oil upon the 
troubled waters"’ is about to be tested in a most 
practical manner. A few weeks since a number of 
‘« distinguished individuals’’ witnessed the laying 
down of the pipes along the banks at the entrance of 
Aberdeen harbor, Scotland, for the purpose of 
putting into permanent use “‘ the practice of pouring 
oil on the water to calm it in stormy weather, and 
thus facilitate the entrance of vessels."" The Glas- 
gow Herald states that the ‘‘Aberdeen Harbor 
Commissioners have been the first to avail them- 
selves of this new plan,” and that its success or 
failure will be watched with keen interest through- 
out the United Kingdom. It will be some time 
before the project can be tried, as the laying of the 
pipes is a slow process. The material to be used is 
fish oil, which can be obtained at a cheap rate. 


The exhibition of ‘‘railway appliances ’’ at Dar- 
lington, England, has attracted a good deal of 
attention, but more especially because of the Amer- 
ican exhibits. The Glasgow Hera/d is especially 
pleased with the improvement in coupling cars, as 
shown by the devices from the United States. 
That journal says: ‘‘ Our English method requires 
that a man shall place himself between the carriages 
or trucks in order to fasten them to each other, 
but [and here lies the interesting part of it] in the 
United States no such risk need be run.” It has 
been commonly understood in this country that 
about one new car-coupler per day designed to 
avoid the necessity of going between the cars to 
join them, has been turned out by the inventive 
American mind for a year or more past. So far 
these car-couplers have not been very generally 
adopted, to say the least. That such a car-coupler, 
as some ot these inventions profess to be, should find 
widespread use on the railroads there is no doubt. 
As yet, however, brakemen on American railways 
are compelled to dodge in and out between cars 
quite as much as in England or elsewhere. 





The London Mark Lane Express warns British 
farmers not to allow themselves to be lulled into a 
false sense of security from the fact that imports of 
American fresh meat have of late been far short of 
the corresponding period last year, owing to the 
price of the same being higher in New York than at 
London. ‘‘ American competition is likely to arise 
again,”’ and, indeed, in the opinion of the Bess- 
borough Commission, ‘‘to an extent never before 
known.” No eftorts should therefore be spared by 
the British farmers to improve their stock, and to 
have ‘‘recourse to the most economic methods of 
farming.'’ In the meantime large supplies of fresh 
meat are being received in England from Australia 
and New Zealand. A sailing vessel, it is added, 
has been chartered from New Zealand with 7,000 
frozen carcasses of sheep for England. The con- 
sumption of meat is 110 pounds per capita in 
England, Scotland and Wales, and ‘‘ seems on the 
increase.’ For this reason the £xress believes 
there will continue a good market there for all that 
America and the Antipodes may have to ship, in 
addition to the meat furnished by the English 
farmers themselves, and ‘‘ at good prices.” 
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COMMERCIAL, 


The dispatches for this week show that the gen- 
eral trade movement continues to be well sustained. 
The cotton situation continues good, the weather 
being generally favorable for the further develop- 
ment of the plant and for picking. The dispatch 
from Savannah states that the severe storm in that 
region did not inflict serious damage. The volume 
of sales in the dry goods jobbing trade at prin- 


cipal distributing points throughout the country 


in northern 
considerable injury to 
The principal wheat 


continues large. Excessive rains 
Dakota have inflicted 
the unthreshed wheat. 


“markets close firm at a fractional advance over the 


average in the early part of the week. Since Octo- 
ber 7 receipts of wheat at western ports have dimin- 
ished, Corn closed at the highest prices of the 
week, with diminished receipts at the west. The 
movement of wool has been fair, but in close accord- 
ance with current wants. Values have ruled steady. 
‘The market for manufactured iron in general is 
weaker than was looked for after the prolonged strike. 
Notwithstanding the fact that stocks east and west are 
low, and only in the west are they to any extent as- 
sorted, buyers hang back. This, in connection with 
the desire in many quarters to sell, prevents that 


upward tendency and general firmness of prices 


which was expected. In the coal trade transac- 
tions are very active. Bituminous producers still 
have difficulty in obtaining cars enough to supply 
the demand. The Pennsylvania coke dealers 
are suffering from a like cause? Certificates of 
crude oil have advanced again under advices 
confirming the bull view of reduced production in 
the Cherry Grove region. Refined oil fell off %c. 
on Thursday, under the long-continued refusal 
of exporters and foreign buyers to take oil at 
the prices maintained by the clique controlling 
that market. The concession, apparently, did not 
meet buyers’ views, as no great sales were made at 
the lower rates. Ocean freights have been nominal 
during the week, except at times, and then merely 
for petroleum and cheese. Little has been done in 
grain, owing to high prices here. There were 125 
tailures reported in the United States during the 
past week, 4 more than the previous week, and 8 
more than the corresponding week last year. 


BREADSTUFFS. 

The situation as between the American and 
European markets for breadstuffs has improved a 
little since last week. The Liverpool quotations for 
wheat are an average of 1d. better, while the New 
York market on a basis of No. 2 red is scarcely as 
high as then. According to the calculations made 
in last week’s BRADSTREET'’S, there was a margin 
of nearly 4c. per bushel against the exporter at the 
prices for No. 2 red wheat on October 5 as then 
quoted at, say, 8s. 6d. per cental in Liverpool, and 
$1.09 per bushel free on board in New York. This 
difference has been somewhat diminished by 
the advance in the latter part of the present week 
to 8s. 7d. in Liverpool, and though there has 
been no permanent decline in prices here, there 
have been fluctuations in which lower prices than 
$1.09 have been made in New York. There 
have been times, therefore, in the latter part 
of this week, when wheat could be bought in 
the New York market and shipped without loss on 
the basis of the same day's quotations in Liverpool. 
But, as remarked last week, the exporter is toa 
large extent necessarily a speculator, and does not 
pay so much attention to the prices in the foreign 
markets at the time he buys as he does to the prob- 
ability of an advance before his shipment reaches 
the foreign port. In this view of the case, the ex- 
porters seem to have a good deal of confidence in 
the foreign markets, as is shown by the fact that the 
volume of wheat exports does not diminish much, 
the exports of wheat from the five principal At- 
lantic ports for the week to October 7 being 
3,098,920 bushels, against 3,197,444 bushels the 
preceding week, and of flour, 167,994 barrels, 
against 149,872 barrels in the preceding week. 
Attention has also been lately attracted to the fact 
that an unusually large proportion of the cargoes 
of wheat shipped from all parts of the world 
to Cork for orders have been bought on the London 
market on orders from continental markets, and 
have been sent there, thus showing that the conti- 
nental demand is larger than was expected. This 
corroborates the recent reports that the continental 
crops are disappointing previous expectations under 
the test of threshing. Still another item that con- 
tributes largely to the firmness of the foreign 
markets is that the amount of wheat afloat for the 
United Kingdom has diminished for the last two 
weeks, and was 200,000 bushels less on the 12th 


inst. than on the 28th ult. The total amount of 


wheat and flour afloat for the United Kingdom on 
the 2th inst. was equal to 17,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. This is just about equal to the average 
amount afloat for the United Kingdom during the 
month of October, 1881, but nearly 3,000,000 bushels 
less than the average amount afloat for the same 
country during November, 1881. 

Exports of corn are still quite small, but in the 
week to October 7 wete 237,747 bushels, against 
171,165 bushels in the preceding week. The foreign 
markets are also considerably better for corn, 


WHEAT. 

Owing to the firmness of the foreign markets and 
the falling off in receipts at the principal western 
points, wheat has been firmer in American markets 
this week. The total receipts at the six western 
points—Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, In- 
dianapolis and Peoria—in the week to October 9 
were 1,756,615 bushels, against 2,504,157 bushels in 
the preceding week. This decrease of receipts has 
been largely due to the unwillingness of farmers to 
sell at the present low prices. The shipments east- 
ward, however, have continued large, and the stock 
in store at the principal speculative point—Chi- 
cago—has been diminished. The total amount in 
store there now of No. 2 wheat, deliverable on con- 
tracts, is only 1,876,140 bushels, against 3,110,030 
of the same grades at the corresponding time last 
year. It will therefore be seen that all the features 
of the situation favor a further advance in prices 
for wheat, and that the amount at Chicago is so 
small as to render it susceptible of being easily 
controlled by speculators for a corner in each cur- 
rent month. 

The markets for wheat, both in New York and 
Chicago, closed firm yesterday (Friday), at a frac- 
tional advance over the range of prices in the earlier 
part of the week. 

The visible supply of wheat in the United States 
and Canada on October 7 showed an increase of 
796,606 bushels, as compared with September 30, 
but since October 7 the receipts at all western points 
have diminished, while the exports continue large. 


CORN. 

The advance of about 4c. in corn during the past 
week is sustaining the view taken in BRADSTREET'’S 
several weeks ago that the small supply of old corn 
in the country must leave the visible supply so low 
some time before new corn would begin to come in 
that there must be a very considerable advance in 
prices. In fact, the market, both in New York and 
Chicago, has been excited, and fluctuated widely all 
the week. In the New York market October corn, 
which sold a week ago at 73@74c., has sold as high 
as 80c. In Chicago October corn, which was as low 
as 60c., has sold at 68c., and November, which sold 
below 6oc. a week ago, was sold on Thursday of this 
week as high as 67%c. The supplies of old corn in 
the country appear to be nearly exhausted, and even 
the high prices fail to bring any increase of receipts ; 
on the contrary, they are rapidly diminishing. The 
total receipts of corn at the six principal western 
points above mentioned, in the week to October 9, 
were only 732,318 bushels, against 1,207,381 bushels 
in the preceding week, and the receipts at New 
York have dwindled to almost nothing. The total 
stock of No. 2 corn in store at Chicago was only 
1,897,585 bushels October 9, against 7,122,470 at 
the corresponding time last year. The exports 
during the past week up to the present writing 
(though not tabulated yet) are believed to be equal 
to more than half the total receipts at all western 
points during the same time. Besides this there is 
an active demand in the New England market, 
and this, together with the local consumption 
throughout the country, is diminishing the visible 
supply at a rate that will practicaHy exhaust the 
supply of old corn before the end of November. 
New corn is coming in to a very limited extent, but 
persons of longest experience in the trade do not 
expect much before December. Even of that which 
does come in it is doubtful if the usual proportion 
will grade as high as No. 2, the wet weather having 
been unfavorable to its drying out sufficiently. 
October corn is cornered in Chicago, and the 
parties who are running that corner are believed 
to have the intention of running the corner through 
November if they can induce a sufficient amount of 
short selling. 

In response to 140 inquiries sent October 5 to 
various points in the nine principal western corn- 
producing states, in regard to ‘‘ the time when the 
new corn will be fit to gather,’’ 59 answer, ‘'4 to 6 
weeks ;"’ 53 answer, ‘‘2 to 4 weeks,” and 27 answer, 
“now."’ In response to 120 inquiries as to when 
the old corn will all be in, 116 answer that they 
have ‘‘none to sell;’’ 2 answer, ‘‘in October,’’ and 
2 answer, ‘‘in January.” 

The visible supply of corn in the United States 


and Canada on October 7, as compared with Sep- 
tember 30, showed a decrease of 973,950 bushels, 
but since the 7th the receipts at all western points 
have diminished very largely. The aggregate re- 
ceipts of corn at the six western points above indi- 
cated on Thursday, October 12, were only 45,000 
bushels, being the smallest for any one day this 
year. 

The markets for corn continued excited yesterday, 
both in New York and at the west, and closed at 
the highest prices of the week. 





OATS, BARLEY AND RYE. 

The consumptive demand for oats continues very 
active, and notwithstanding the large crop and the 
liberal receipts, the visible supply in the United 
States continues to diminish at the average rate of 
from 300,000 to 400,00c bushels per week, the total 
visible supply being now only 5,067,c42, against 
6,840,666 on September 9. Prices have also shown 
an upward tendency all the week, and, in view of the 
diminishing stock of corn, seems likely to advance 
further in accordance with the necessities for feed. 
The same causes that affect the supply of oats also 
affect prices of rye to a limited extent. Barley is 
the only grain of which the stock is increasing 
largely, but even of this the visible supply is no 
greater than at the corresponding time last year. 





PROVISIONS. 

Provisions have not advanced as much as corn in 
the last week because all varieties of hog products 
advanced two weeks ago to very high prices, at 
which they have been steadily maintained. The 
small stocks in store at the principal points of accu- 
mulation, and especially at Chicago, are understood 
to be well under the control of parties who are 
abundantly able to carry them. The light export 
demand, and the probability that it will continue 
light as long as prices remain high, makes some 
operators still disposed to discount the future. But, 
on the other hand, the domestic consumption does 
not seem to be much diminished by the high prices, 
and it seems probable that with the continued over- 
selling of the market by the bears, and their neces- 
sity for covering, the average range of prices will be 
high for the remainder of this year. The packing 
season will open with the smallest stocks of all 
varieties of hog products for several years. The 
general opinion is that the supply of hogs before 
January will be small compared to past years, but 
that after that it will be larger. One of the princi- 
pal reasons for this opinion is that a larger propor- 
tion than usual of the hogs in the country are young 
stock that will not be fit for market until toward 


spring, 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 









Oct. 13 Previous week. 
No. 2 flour ++» $2.75 @3.50 $2.55 @3.50 
Superfine flour. + 3.20 @4.00 
Com, extra flow 4-25 @4.50 
West India shipping flour ses 5.25 @5.50 
South American shipping flour... 5.50 @6.25 
Winter wheat, family flour..... - 6.25 @7.25 


Winter wheat, patent flour...... 6.50 @8.50 










Spring wheat, straight flour...... 6.50 @7.50 

Spring wheat, patent flour....... 6.75 @8.50 

Rye Hour. os cecscecscenecnecees 3.50 @4.00 

Gornmeah: qasseessiecs 4.00 @4.25 

No. 1 white wheat... 1.083,@1.09% 1. @1.13 
No. 2 white wheat........-..000 1.064%@1.0644 1.c8%,@t1.09 
No. 1 red wheat... 1.1134@1.124% wir @1.11% 
No. 2 red wheat ... 1.083g@1.085g 1.083,@1.09% 
No, 2 spring wheat 1.0534@1.06% 1.06 @r.06% 
No. 2 mixed corn.. B4@ -78%3  -73 @ .7346 


Steamer mixed corn 
No. 3 mixed corn.. 
No. 2 white corn... 


‘TA@ 77% 72 @ «73 
-7034@ .77 70 @ 71 
738 @ .79 70 @ .72 


Vellow: Cormisis cc isnecstee ee ose 82 @ .83 72, @ .72% 
No. 2 white oats..........+- -46 @ .47 -45%@ .46 
No. 2 mixed oats......... -40%@ .40% .40 @ .4I 





FAVE avclcitivica ciaisicciersciesie classe acs .70 @ .73 -75 @ .76 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. 

Oct. 13, ’82. Last year. 

Winter wheat, family flour . $6.25 @7.25 $7.50 @8.50 


o. 2 white wheat 


1.004% @1,0614 
. 2 red wheat... 


1. 414@1.42 
1.0834@1.085g 


1.48 @1.48%4 


No. 2 spring whea 1,05354@1.064 1.3741 38 
No. 2 mixed corn. .7838@ .78%  .634%@ .683%; 
No. 2 mixed oats.......... - .40146@ .40% .4654@ .47 
Ryerepecesaasceaecen snes - 70 @.73 1.08 @I.10 
Rye flour... 3.50 @4.00 5.85 @6.25 
Gommeall scmusescanes ceases. 4.00 @4.25 3.40 @3.90 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA FOR THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW, 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 

bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
Oct. 7, 1882. 13,946,219 77076, 554 5,067,042 1,213,088 — 590,575 
Sept. 30, 1882. 13,149,613 N50 504 5,519,557 564,843 726,062 
Oct, 8, 1881. 20,169,847 28,120,876 5,759,915 1,922,309 1,052,599 
Oct. _ 9, 1880. 14,422,156 19,934,220 3,447,208 2,177,379 762,205 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 

The New York dry goods market has been rather 
dull during the past week. This is attributed mainly 
to the weather. A good sharp cold spell is much 
desired by retailers in order to stimulate trade, and 
after the present storm passes over it is expected 
that seasonable weather will prevail for some time. 
Jobbers are not as busy as they would like to be at 
this season, but they cannot help themselves, and 
can only wait until things take a change. The 
clothing trade is also backward, though they antici- 
pate some good business very shortly. The cloak 
manufacturers are still hopeful of a prosperous 
season, and there is every reason to believe they 
will not be disappointed. The demand for imported 
goods seems to be slightly on the increase, as the 


marketings for the week just ended are close upon 
$500,000 over last week, though the quantity mar- 
keted is of moderate proportions, as can be seen by 
the following : 


No. of packages. Value 
Total imports of dry goods for past week... 8,058 $2,687,989 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PAB WERE sere ts sot sih alas smarces teenies 7,831 2,720, 691 


THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

Irom Portland, Me.: The dry goods trade rather 
quiet. A dull week. 

From Boston, Mass.: The week has been consid- 
erably broken up by the President's visit ; neverthe- 
less the dry goods jobbing trade has been very fair. 
A large jobbing trade is not looked for in October, 
but it is a good retail month, Orders from the west 
have been rather light, the shipments being largely 
to New England dealers. Collections are fair. 

From Providence, &. I.:. The print cloth market 
is very dull, with a downward tendency. The 
amount of sales is small, 64s are quoted at 31/4.@ 
3%C., 56x60s at 3%/;gc. There are about 215,000 
pieces on hand here, and about 625,000 in Fall 
River. The woolen manufacturers have no reason 
to complain of their present business, goods being 
well sold up, and machinery all running. With a 
few notable exceptions the stocks of wool in the 
hands of the manufacturers are moderate, the dis- 
position being not to stock up heavily at present 
prices, believing there is no money to be made in 
speculation, and, as is well known, the weight of 
wool shows some shrinkage in keeping. 

From Albany, N. Y.: The trade is satisfactory 
generally, and an increase from corresponding date 
of last year. A much better class of goods than 
formerly are sold, and prices are remunerative. 
Common and cheap goods to a large extent have 
decreased in consumption. 

From Buffalo, N. Y.; The dry goods trade, while 
of liberal proportions, shows less activity than last 
week, and is suffering somewhat from the continued 
warm weather. 

From Troy, N. Y.: The weather for the past 
week has been very favorable, not only for retail 
but for the wholesale dry goods trade. Increased 
sales are reported by dealers here, and a continued 
active movement is anticipated. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Jobbers are doing a 
fair general trade, but the market is not active. 
Settled cool weather is needed to stimulate the retail 
trade. Distributors are fairly stocked up, and buy- 
ing cautiously at first hands. Values rule steady. 
An active movement is looked for during the last 
half of the month, as the hi-centennial celebration 
will bring a good many buyers into the city. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The activity in the dry 
goods trade continues unabated, and the volume of 
business is largely in excess cf same time last year. 
Collections are good, and dealers express themselves 
as being well satisfied with the situation. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: ‘The dry goods and cloth- 
ing trade is excellent. 

From Cleveland, Ohio; A steady and satisfactory 
business continues in the dry guods trade, without 
presenting any special new feature during the week. 

From Columbus, Ohio; Despite the warm weather, 
trade in dry goods has been active the past week, 
and prospects for a large fall trade are good. 

From Dayton, Ohio: The dry goods trade is dull. 

From Indianapolis, Ind.: The dry goods trade is 
fair, but in consequence of warm weather trade in 
woolens and heavy goods is light. Evansville re- 
ports dry goods trade brisk and an increased demand 
for costly fabrics, but demand for woolens checked 
by continued warm weather. 

From Chicago, [ll.: In dry goods there is a good 
active business, with demand less pressing than last 
week. The movement of goods is fully up to the 
standard of the season, and collections are moder- 
ately good. 

From Peoria, Ili.: The dry goods trade will aver- 
age better than at this season last year, with sales in 
woolen goods active. Collections are improving. 

From Detroit, Mich.: In dry goods, trade is not 
quite up to last week, which was about 25 per cent. 
in advance of same week last year, though very fair 
business doing. 

From Louisville, Ky.: In dry goods the rush is 
gradually subsiding into a liberal movement on 
sales to visiting buyers and on country orders. 

From St. Louis, Mo,: The dry goods business is 
less in volume than for several weeks past, but this 
is usual just atter the fair. Stocks are complete, 
and full confidence is felt that they will all be needed 
to supply a very early demand. A heavy tide of 
southern orders is expected soon, as a tendency of 
that kind is already apparent. 

From Burlington, lowa: The dry goods trade at 
principal distributing points is generally reported 
very satisfactory, with outlook good. Weather 
favorable for business, 
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From Milwaukee, Wis.: The movement of dry 
goods has been only fair. Quite a marked reduc- 
tion in sales are noticed from mail and travelers’ 
orders, though a very satisfactory house business 
has been done. 

From San Francwsco, Cal.: The dry goods trade 
is unusually active, with buyers from all parts of 
California. Carpets, millinery and fancy goods 
meet ready sales. ‘The holiday trade has begun. 

From Baltimore, Md.- No feature of special in- 
terest is noted in the dry goods market since pre- 
vious report. The volume of business has reached 
fair proportions, and was equal to, if not in excess of, 
last year during the second week in October. A 
good demand from the southern trade continues 
with jobbers, and foreign and domestic commission 
houses report a steady and satisfactory business. 

From Richmond, Va.: Jobbers in dry goods are 
doing a good and increasing business. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Dry goods jobbers are un- 
usually busy. Many buyers are now in the market. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Dry goods jobbing 
fair; retail trade good. 

From Savannah, Ga.: The dry goods trade very 
steady, and demand active for prints and brown 
shirtings. Stocks on hand full enough to meet all 
demands. 

From Galveston, Tex.: 
trade continues brisk. 

From Nashville, Tenn.: The trade in dry goods 
is fairly active. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: A decrease reported by 
jobbers in dry goods in volume of sales, compared 
with last week. 


The dry goods jobbing 





COTTON. 

The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 204,801 bales, against 177,933 bales last week 
and 186,035 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. The receipts of cotton at the twenfy-four in- 
terior towns usually reported were 87,734 bales, 
against 82,056 bales last week and 98,160 bales for 
the corresponding week last year. The shipments 
for the week were 76,616 bales, against 63,891 bales 
last week and 64,111 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to 119%jgc. Futures have 
declined an average of 8 points for near months and 
to points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 






This week. Last week. Last year. 
COR Cre Wut eee et 8 11-16¢. 87%%c. 8 r1-16c. 
Strict ordinary i 8 7-16 3324 
Good ordinary Io 1-16 Io 1-16 
Low middling ....... ..... TI §-16 11% 
Mitddlineg © occ ens aes nach - 1134 Ir 9-16 
Good middling ; 12 11 13-16 
Middling fair............. 12% Se 
AME, sovcteslsesunecoeeee se 5- 13% 13 5-16 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York I’riday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 


This week, Last week. Last year, 





EP eA Ane IL.1Ic, I1.21¢, 11.35¢. 
November + 10,89 10.96 11.43 
December 10.82 10.96 11.57 
[ahuary std. eweeetees 10.93 1T.00 11.76 
Supp els Apeeeen Ss ca Od 11.15 11.91 
MUNCH:.c Sareciei 2 nee? 11.25 12.06 
BEA, coor Shion nae: ate aden 11.2 11.35 12.19 
New York market for futures closed quiet. The 


review of our last year's work in cotton reporting 
has to again go over. 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 


London, October r3.—Manchester is still threatened 
by wages difficulties. Merchants are unable to 
respond to the demands. 


COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH, 

From Norfolk, Va.: Cotton coming in freely, 
mostly from the far south. North Carolina cotton, 
we are informed, is very backward. Bolls open 
very slowly, but the crop is promising. 

From Raleigh, N.C.: Yesterday rainy, to-day 
damp and rather cool; crop prospects unchanged. 

From Wilmington, N. C.; Weather last two days 
has been stormy. Cotton crop reports continue 
favorable. Receipts and sales large. 

From Newberry, S. C.: Weather for past two 
weeks has been all that could be desired for picking. 
Yield good. 

From Opelika, Ala.: Vhe weather is fine for 
gathering crop. Two-thirds picked out, but little 
top-crop. Crop in this section ro per cent. greater 
than last season. . 

From Columbus, Miss. Rain one day during past 
week; now raining. One-half cotton gathered. 

From La Grange, Ga.: Weather pleasant; cotton 
opening rapidly. 

From Austin, Tex.: There has been no damage 
to cotton from late rains; picking progressing satis- 
factorily. 





From Dallas, Tex. ; The weather has been cloudy, 


with local rains, for the- past week. Picking some- 
what retarded, and receipts not what was antici- 
Total receipts to date 4,082 bales; for the 


pated. 


week 825. 


From Galveston, Tex. : Occasional showers during 
Cotton mov- 


past week, but generally dry and hot. 
ing rapidly. 


From Flouston, Tex. Weather past week dry and 
Cotton coming in very fast, and in good 


warm. 
demand. 


From Marshall, Tex.: Weather good; average 


crop matured; half picked out. 


From Memphis, Tenn. : Weather continues favor- 


able for maturing and picking of cotton. 

From Van Buren, Ark.: Rains every few days. 
Complaint of bottom crop rotting in low lands. 
No frost as yet. 

I’rom Helena, Ark.: Weather very favorable ; 
picking progressing rapidly; crop good. 





WOOL, 

Seaboard wool markets have been only moderately 
active during the past week. Woolen goods are 
not selling as actively as had been anticipated, and 
manufacturers, having purchased freely during the 
previous month, are now inclined to take hold 
sparingly until the trade in their product improves. 
The buoyancy of values has been checked by the 
recent squeeze in the money markets; but there is 
no general pressure to sell. Stocks on the scaboard 
are under very good control, and of some descrip- 
tions—notably combing wools—are inadequate to 
supply the current demand. A good deal of wool 
is held in primary markets, but cannot be brought 
forward to handle profitably at present rates, and 
growers steadily refuse to make concessions. The 
home supply is likely to be the main dependence of 
buyers during the winter, as values abroad are too 
high to admit of foreign competition. Present indi- 
cations point to a steady trade, without material 
change in values during the balance of the month. 





IRON. 

Scotch pig iron is quoted at figures unchanged 
from those given last week. The demand is firm 
and prices are well maintained, but buyers do not 
take hold with that vim which would be expected 
from conditions prevailing. Sales during the week 
will aggregate some 500 or 600 tons of various 
brands. Freights from London and Glasgow to 
New York are quoted at 12s. to 12s. 6d., and firm 
at that. Abroad, prices are quite as steady as 
they are on this side. There is no prospect for 
any labor difficulty among English and Scotch iron- 
workers at present. Foreign colliers have post- 
poned their demand for an advance of 15 per 
cent. until November 1, when they declare they will 
leave the mines unless the demand for advanced 
wages is acceded to. American pig iron is likewise 
held at previous rates. Most of that turned out 
is on old contracts, and new orders are not 
pressing. Tank and plate iron are weak under 
light request. Several fair orders for steel rails 
have been placed. Ear iron is quoted at 2.45¢. @ 
2.6c., but concessions are made from this rate. 
Mills at St. Louis, Chicago and other western 
points are reported doing better than those at 
eastern centers, The situation in the manufactured 
iron market, without doubt, is less favorable than 
was looked for at this stage of advancement after 
the long strike. Stocks continue to be reported as 
very light, though west they are fairly well dis- 
tributed. Buyers, however, do not appear to be as 
anxious to make purchases as manufacturers are to 
have them. The general market is, therefore, in- 
clined to be heavy. 





THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 
London, October 13.—Pig iron is steady, and fin- 
ished higher, owing to the rise in coal. Sta‘ford- 
shire bars are 5@1os. up. Engineering is brisk. 





@ DOMESTIC IRON MARKET BY TELEGRAPH. 

from Philadelphia, Pa.: Pig iron is quiet, as buy- 
ers anticipate easier prices. 
very firm. Stocks of finished iron of all kinds are 
very small, Bar mills are taking small orders at 
card rates. Construction orders are crowding in as 
fast as old contracts are filled. Nails, sheet plate, 
tank and pipe, are all in strong and steady demand 
at old rates. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.- There is no material change 
to note concerning the iron market since last week. 
The mills are all running fu!l, and a fair amount of 
orders coming in. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Pig iron is in light de- 
mand, but prices are unchanged. In manufactured 
iron stocks are light, the demand good and prices 
firm. Stove and hollow-ware manufacturers are 
behind on orders. 


Holders, however, are 

















ruling it for the last fortnight. 


date. 
tion on the docks very large. 


From Chicago, /i.: Tron manufacturers report 
larger orders, and more of them. Stocks are low, 
In hardware and nails there is a good 
Advices from the Lake Superior 
mines report a continued and increasing demand 


however. 
order business. 


for ore. 


From Detroit, Mich.: In iron business is light 
and dealers holding off in anticipation of lower 


prices. 

From St. Louis, AMfo.: Iron stocks are light, 
though now in good assortment. 
thus far is less than that of August and September. 


Dealers are not doubtful, however, and are filling 
up stocks as fast as the mills will supply the lines of 


goods wanted. 

From Baltimore, Md.: American pig iron is in 
good demand, and some additional business is now 
doing in manufactured iron. 





COAL, 


Both branches of the coal trade, anthracite and 
bituminous, have at present a very prosperous busi- 
ness in hand. The soft coal producers, however, 
are suffering from a serious lack of cars, and are not 
able to deliver coal as promptly as they otherwise 
would be. In the Connellsville coke region a similar 
drawback is being encountered, and the cry is loud 
for more cars. Cumberland and Clearfield mines 
are finding a brisk demand for their products, and 
it is encouraging to the operators in those regions 
to know that a large share of the increased demand 
is for industrial purposes. Prices are, therefore, 
good, and the veins are worked at the full capacity. 
Anthracite continues to go off rapidly. Full Sep- 
tember rates are paid, and in some instances in this 
city best quality coals fetch an approximation to- 
ward October circular prices. Over 700,000 tons 
are being taken out weekly, and the readiness with 
which this disappears into consumers’ hands leaves 
no doubt of the strength of the market. At Boston 
the market is fairly satisfactory, being firmer than 
when last reported. At Chicago, improvement is 
noted, and in the south and west the coal producers 


‘are ridding themselves of their output without 


difficulty. 








THE BUFFALO COAL MARKET, BY TELEGRAPH. 
From Buffalo, N. Y.: There is a very free in- 
quiry for anthracite coal, particularly for small 
sizes. Shipments, however, are largely confined to 
filling back orders. No accumulation of stocks is 
noticed. Lake freights to Chicago are firm at 7oc. 
The demand for bituminous is good, but business 
is somewhat restricted by the scarcity of cars. Fa- 
vorite grades of lump are quoted at $2.75 @ $3.50. 





PETROLEUM. 

By Thursday evening the quotations for united 
pipe-line certificates of petroleum recorded a small 
advance over the closing figures on Friday, the 6th 
inst. The week has been comparatively unevent- 
ful in petroleum circles, and bulls and bears have 
each had a swing at the market, the former proving 
the stronger at the close. The market on Saturday 
last was fairly firm, but transactions were not as active 
as they had been for several days previous. Prices 
for certificates of crude closed at 93% @93%c., how- 
ever, an advance of %c. over Saturday's close. 
Prices of various grades of refined, crude in barrels 
and naphtha continued as quoted in this journal on 
the morning of the 7th inst. The quotations of 
united certificates declined on Monday. There did 
not appear to be any special reason for this, unless 
it was a very general desire to sell and quite a 
bearish influence, caused by somewhat higher 
carrying rates, due to a tightening of the money 
market at the oil regions. 
3vc. that day, closing at go@90%c. A _ reac- 
tion set in on Tuesday, and some activity 
was developed. The advance for the day was 
about 2%c., the close showing 92%c. bid, against 


90 @go¥%c. on the preceding evening. The market 


continued firm on Wednesday notwithstanding sey- 
eral sensational rumors put forth, evidently in- 
tended to send values upward. The ghost of 
Cherry Grove, which essayed to get a hearing a 
week ago yesterday, was whistled down the wind 
without any audience whatever. On Wednesday 
its companion spirit from Allegany made an 
appearance with a tale of decreased production in 
that region. No special attention was given to the 


From Cleveland, Ohio: The iron market offers 
nothing differing substantially from the conditions 
Pig is in moderate 
demand only, but prices remain unchanged and 
firm. Manufactured iron shows but little improve- 
ment in demand as yet, though a slightly increased 
inquiry is noted. A general improvement, how- 
ever, is confidently predicted in the trade at an early 
The ore market is quiet, and the accumula- 


October business 


The market fell off 













































































story, however, although prices continued the up-_ 
ward movement begun on Tuesday, and closed at 
94% @9436c. On Thursday the market was again 
firm, and improved somewhat, although transactions 
were not heavy. The figures at the close were 
9538 @95%ec. Up to this time refined oil had been 
firmly held at 8%c. for 110°, and 83c. for 70°, Abe ¥ 
test, and but few sales had been made. Refiners 
would probably have accepted plump bids at full 
figures, but exporters did not view the prices as 
warranted and held off. On Thursday, there- 
fore, the market for refined broke e., and a few 
cargoes were sold. Resales of contract were also 
offered at Yc. less than current prices, which were 
7c. for 110°, and 8%c. for 70°, Sales of crude 
during the latter part of the week have been active, 
and exports of the same to France and Spain have 
been reported from day to day. This brighter out- 
look in the export market is necessary if the ship- _ 
ments abroad are to be as far in excess of those for 
1881 as has been confidently predicted by statis- 
ticians connected with the trade. 

Word was received from the Cherry Grove region 
yesterday morning that out of 346 wells 123 had run 
dry, and that the 223 remaining wells were produc- 
ing a total of 6,634 barrels of oil daily. The bears 
have been claiming that the output from Cherry — 
Grove was 8,000 barrels, and the bulls that it was 
but 6,000 barrels daily. The news received being — 
confirmatory of the views of those favoring higher 
prices materially aided in producing that effect 
during the day, and united pipe-line certificates of 
crude oil closed at 953% @95%c., against 92% @ 
92%c. on Friday night, last week. 

The closing prices.of petroleum and petroleum 
products at New York last evening, as compared 
with those one week ago, are as follows: 






October 6. October 14. 
United pipeline certificates. ........ 9234@g27@c. 9534@95, a 
Refined oil, 110° test... ..... ae 8 
Refined oil, 70° Abel test..... = 8 g 
Cia Of 52 css ait. ee 1c4%@11 10744@12 
Crude, in barrels, New York 74%4@ 7. 74@ 7. 
Naphtha per gallon.......... 634 


The total quantity of exports of crude petroleum 
from the United States from January 1 to October 
7, 1882, was 492,628,570 gallons, crude equivalent, — 
against 436,067,098 gallons during alike period in 
1881. The increased exports during this year to 
October 7, therefore, amount to 29,561,472 gallons, 
against an excess in 1882 to September 29 of 29,651,- 
870 gallons. As previously pointed out from time — y 
to time, the excess exports in July last ran up as 
high as 75,000,000 and odd gallons. The decline in 
shipments during the latter portion of 1882, and in 
part the greatly increased exports during the closing - 
months cf 1881, will account for the drop in the 
excess over 1881 of nearly 45,000,000 gallons since _ 
July last. Mr. Nimmo's report of the exports of — 
petroleum and petroleum products during August, 
and eight months of 1882 ended therewith, indicat 
just where the declines in shipments have been, and 
the money values thereof. In August last 75,194 
more gallons of crude oil were sent out of the coun-— 
try than in August, r88r, the difference in value — 
in August, 1882, being greater by $2,439. There _ 
were 325,727 more gallons of lubricating oil ex- 
ported in August last than in August, 188z, and the _ 
excess value was $58,754. Of residuum there were — 
149,310 more gallons exported in the month named, — 
this year, than in the same period 1882, and the 
increased value was $12,666. In illuminating | 
there was a heavily decreased export in Aug 
1822, as against the like month 1881, the falling o 
being 22,208,264 gallons, and the loss in valu 
$2,311,922. The loss in exports of naphtha 
amounted to 611,358 gallons, and value $125,446. 
The total increased petroleum and petroleum prod- 
uct exports in eight months of 1882 amounted O° 
33,019,109 gallons, and the excess in value to 
$756,606. The excess of shipments of crude during 
this period, as against eight months in 1881, 
707,836 gallons and $13,350; in illuminating o 
31,918,745 gallons and $623,830; in lubricating oil 
2,219,000 gallons and $479,910; and in resid 
290,892 gallons and $47,521. On the other 
less naphtha has been sent abroad in eight 
of 1882 than in a like portion of 188. The de 
was 2,117,375 gallons and $408,005. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS, 

A fair business in ocean freights has been trans- 
acted during the week. During the earlier portion 
the demand for petroleum vessels was not active, ; 
but it was enhanced later through several inqui 
for vessels for the continent. The break in refi 
oil, on Thursday, under ordinary circums' an. 
would be expected to stimulate exports of t 
commodity. Foreign buyers, however, have b 
holding o# for some time in expectation of mucl 
lower prices for American refined, and the Xc. dro ) 
only confirmed them in their view that the m 
was and is still too high. Shipments of re 

a! 


co | : fy 









therefore, are not expected to be made with any lib- 
erality or under the influence of the concession by 
the refining interest who control the situation, and 
are in no hurry to sell. Rates for steamer room 
have been generally firm, and the demand for 
passage for coarse freight noticeable. Grain freights 
are backward, higher for steamers in the berth but 
nominal for vessels in search of full cargoes. This 
~ is due to the high price in home markets as com- 
| pared to values in the United Kingdom. There 
has been a good demand in southern ports for 
steamer room for cotton, and several steamers have 
left for southern waters to avail themselves of the 
offered freight. Rates for room for cheese have 
been high but are more moderate, as are freights 
asked on provisions for export. 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
; DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


.- [By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


a er 


I Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 


_ chandise : 
EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: General trade in groceries, 
provisions and produce is good but not large. The 
weather is warm and favorable for crops. 





From Boston, Mass.: Boot and shoe shipments 
continue larger than a year ago at this time. 
Though many manufacturers are still busy, yet 
. there are very few buyers in town, and the bulk of 
the season’s trade is over. Salesmen who are out 
taking orders for spring goods have no difficulty in 
making sales at old prices, but buyers are not for 
i the present inclined to yield to the advance—about 
5 per cent.—which, however, is not regarded un- 
/ @ reasonable. Shipments for the week 59,778 cases, 
against 52,299 cases same week last year. Total 
shipments since January 1, 2,024,602 cases, against 
. a 1,947,728 cases same time last year. 


From Providence, R. 7.: The manufacturing 
jewelers are doing a good business. General busi- 
ness in the Providence markets is moderately fair. 








MIDDLE STATES, 
From Buffalo, N. Y.: While the general trade 
j movement has peae only moderately active during 
" the past week as compared with the previous one, 
the volume of business has been of satisfactory 
proportions, and the general outlook is encourag- 
ing, the belief being that cooler weather is all that 
is needed to stimulate all branches. Lumber is in 
active demand, and is moving freely. Stocks are 
fairly full, but no heavier than last season. Prices 
f remain firm. Leather has shown considerable 
. F activity, the September business having been un- 
usually heavy and active. Stocks are sold well up. 
At present the usual between-season lull is reported. 
Prices are firm, and the outlook is regarded favor- 
ably. Hides are a shade lower. In boots and shoes 
trade has fallen off somewhat from last week, owing 
to the warm weather. The business for the month 
so far is, however, somewhat ahead of the October 
average. Groceries continue active, and the gen- 
eral condition of trade in this department is quite 
satisfactory. Canned goods are high, and in fair 
7 request, on a basis of $1.25@$1.30 for favorite 
i brands of tomatoes. In provisions, hog products 
are high and unsettled, the scarcity of good hogs 
amounting to nearly a famine. The market, how- 
ever, is bearish, and business restricted to hand-to- 
mouth transactions. Cattle of a fair quality are 
plenty, and prices receding. Generally speaking, 
S collections are fair. Weather warm and pleasant, 
oe favorable to harvesting, but too dry for fall plow- 
ing. Staple cottons are quoted a shade lower, but 
prices, as a rule, are well sustained. Manufacturers 
: j and d€alers of clothing report a very satisfactory 
a - season's business, and look for a good later fall 

trade. 


te) From Philadelphia, Pa. : The merchandise markets 
fe have been fairly active, but there has been no rush 

nor excitement in any department. Local yarn 
oo spinners complain of a very slow trade, but mills 
are generally well employed. Collections in most 
branches are reported reasonably prompt. There 
is very little activity in the foreign demand for 
grain, and the few orders received cannot be filled, 
owing to the scarcity of spot supplies. Receipts 
have dwindled down to almost nothing, and stocks 
are being rapidly exhausted. Cash corn has ad- 
vanced toc., and later futures 3@4c. per bushel. 
Wheat and oats are 1@2c. higher. Speculative 
trading is not active. Flour is selling fairly, and 
prices are steadier, but no higher. The general 
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jobbing trade in provisions continues active, and 
values have advanced in sympathy with the rise in 
hog products in the west. Groceries are moderately 


Wool is in hand- 
Petroleum 


active. Cotton is dull, but firm. 
to-mouth demand, but very steady. 


exports are light, and prices at the close are \c. 


lower. Potatoes are accumulating and declining. 
Fruits are active, and generally well sold up. Fine 
dairy produce meets with ready sale, at full prices. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.:; (n all lines of trade there 


has been an improvement during the past few 


weeks, and business generally is in a satisfactory 
and healthy condition. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Dullness has marked 
business during the latter part of the week. This 
is perhaps the result of the closing of the exposition, 
and also the election excitement. Prices have been 
somewhat irregular. There is, however, a hopeful 
feeling prevailing. Manufacturers continue busy. 
The strike among rolling-mill men is regarded as 
settled. Receipts of grain are large, with better 
prices as a rule. Flour moves more freely, at a 
slight advance. Under strongconsumptive demand 
whisky has fluctuated, and to-day closed at tc. 
advance. ‘There is a continued scarcity of high 
grade tobacco in the market. That offered brings 
higher prices; common and trash are little sought. 
Meat continues scarce, and brings higher prices. 
There has been a reaction in cotton, but stronger 
tone prevails. Stock on hand 1,758 bales. Staples 
moving off freely without inducements in prices; 
volume of goods sold thought to exceed that of last 
year. There is a marked indifference in the wool 
market, with considerable country offerings. There 
is a larger movement of currency to the country to 
assist in marketing produce. Banks are not free 
lenders. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: General business continues 
satisfactory, and the comparison with former years 
is favorable, sales of groceries and boots and shoes 
being far in advance of last October. No special 
complaint is heard regarding country collections, 
and the supply of loanable funds is reasonably 
sufficient for commercial requirements. 





From Columbus, Ohio: Business generally re- 
ported healthy and steadily increasing. Buggy 
manufacturers are busy working on southern orders, 
and collections are very fair. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade is only fair in 
most lines; weather too warm to make trade brisk. 
Demand for money good. 





From Evansville, Ind.: Trade strong and active, 
except clothing, which is dull, owing to warm 
weather, which, though, is a great blessing to the 
farmer, and will add largely to the yield of late corn 
and potatoes. 





From Chicago, [ll.: In provisions and grain the 
speculative trade is not as active as last week, except 
astocorn. The pork on hand is in the control of a 
few parties, and it is believed all will be shipped in 
a few weeks, and that the winter packing season 
will open November 1 with lighter stocks than for 
twenty years. The lumber trade is slow, with light 
orders from the country. In groceries, fine coffees 
are firmer, with lighter supplies. Money is in good 
demand, but there is less urgency on the part of 
borrowers than early in the month. 





From Peoria, Iil.: The recent cold weather has 
caused a spurt in the retail trade. The jobbing 
trade in general will average as last year's, with 
collections slow, which is attributed to farmers 
holding their grain, owing to low prices. 





From Detroit, Mich. ; Lumber market unchanged. 
Business active. Prices firm. In other lines 
of business not quite up to last year. Collections 
generally improving. Some houses pronounce them 
as good as at any time during the year. Money is 
not quite so active. 





From Louisville, Ky.: Jobbing sales are active 
and full. Manufacturers are briskly employed, and 
the general trade situation healthy and promising. 
Real estate is active and tending upward. Factory 
sites are in good inquiry. Stove, hollow-ware and 
iron mantel foundries are crowded with orders. 
Farmers are still holding back their wheat, and the 
grain trade continues light. ‘Tobacco and corn 
crops are first-class in quantity and quality. Ken- 
tucky whiskies are having a free distributive de- 
mand, and the tone of the market is improving. 
Cotton steady, with demand fair and receipts liberal. 
Money active and firm. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: Retail trade very fine. Gen- 
eral jobbing trade quieter than lately, but good. 











gressing rapidly, and with profit. 
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Collections easy. Sorghum was injured by the hot From Austin, Tex.: Jobbing trade active ; collec- 
days. Cane grinding and syrup making is pro- | tions good. 
Ss lls fi P 
Se ae From Dallas, Tex.: Trade in wholesale lines 


first hands at soc. per gallon when carload is 
bought, and glucose manufacturers are paying 75¢. 
per bushel for sorghum seed. Apple crop good, 
and receipts heavy, with very active market on 
urgent demand from the east. Potato crop excel- 
lent, and quality fine; coming to market rapidly, 
but showing serious symptoms of dry rot. Local 
money demand quite active, and country demand 
extraordinary, owing to unwillingness of farmers to 
market their grain at present low prices. 





From Burlington, Iowa: Trade for the past wee'x 
has kept up satisfactorily in all branches. ‘The de- 
mand is good and keeps up well. Collections gen- 
erally good. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: General trade here is 
only fair among jobbers, though the city retail trade 
has been quite good. Collections are still back- 
ward, and the weather warm, being very favorable 
to farmers for doing their winter work. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather has been 
unsettled during the week, with large rainfalls. 
Plowing is progressing rapidly where not inter- 
rupted by rain. In northern Dakota a good deal 
of unthreshed wheat has been ruined for bread 
by the rains. Some estimate the damage equal 
to 1,000,000. bushels. In Minnesota the crop is 
secured. There was only a moderate movement 
of wheat the last week. Receipts 590,000 bushels. 
Market strong and higher, $1.02 being paid for No. 
i hard. Flour active and higher. Best patents 
$7.25. Shipments 99,000 barrels. General job- 
bing trade active. Jobbers report September trade 
much larger than in any former year. 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: Heavy rains in the 
early part of the week retarded business, but 
sprouted grass and grain. Cattle feed promises 
abundantly. Grain in bags and stacks, and the 
second crop of grapes, have been injured. Barley is 
dearer. Wheat is held for advance. Dairy prod- 
ucts higher. Money plentiful. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
From Baltumore, Md.: The weather the past week 
was unsettled and backward to most of the retail 
branches of trade, but in the wholesale line no ma- 
terial change was perceptible. Shipments of cotton 
to Europe are largely on the increase, and in 
amount are far in excess over previous years at this 
period. The demand for steamer room for cotton 
to Liverpool has been good. In the cotton market 
spinners are making some inquiry, and late sales of 
200 bales are reported at 8% @11\%c. The receipts 
have been heavy. There has been a brisk specula- 
tive demand in the tobacco market for common 
Maryland leai, which movement is believed to be in 
anticipation of the awards to be soon made by the 
Spanish government for 6,000 hogsheads. Good 
stock commands fair prices. Ohio stock is large, 
and the requirements very uncertain. Oysters are 
very scarce for this season, on account of unfavor- 
able dredging, but the indications are for a large 
supply and good trade in the near future. Receipts 
of wool are light. The demand is steady, and lots 
now offering find ready buyers. The leather market 
is firm, and the stock rather limited. Transactions 
in the grain markets have been active, most opera- 
tions being in western wheat and southern corn, 
The money market has an easy tendency. 





From Richmond, Va.: A large number of country 
merchants are in town this week, and business 
shows a decided improvement in all lines. 





From Norfolk, Va.: All lines are now driving a 
brisk trade. The outlook for a large tall trade is 
promising. Collections are fair and money is easy. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: 
rosins and crude turpentine are firm; tar lower. 
Provisions and grain firm. Rice dull. [reights, 
foreign, spot firm; to arrive, dull; coastwise spot 
wanted, 


Spirits of turpentine, 





From Savannah, Ga.: The weather for some 
weeks has been dry and sultry until yesterday, 
when we experienced a cyclone with heavy rain- 
fall. No damage to city, and accounts along lines 
of railway do not indicate serious damage. Busi- 
ness has been fairly active, although the stringency 
in the money market has had its depressing in- 
fluence. The upward movement in cotton and the 
firmness in prices is producing a better feeling. In 
lumber the demand for coastwise tonnage is very 
active and eommanding full rates. Mills are ruv- 
ning on full time. 













week has been quiet. 
at present for fall and winter goods, owing to the 
continued warm weather. 
Wheat firm and in good demand. 
dull. 


tinues fully as brisk as last week. 
are still strong. 
market, receipts of cornmeal, however, are 
prices firm. 
noticed; prices on choice grades have 


cities named, 





continues fair. 


From Houston, Tex.: Trade is brisk in all lines. 





From Nashville, Tenn. : The jobbing trade for the 
There is but little demand 


Flour quiet and steady. 
Corn quiet and 


Provisions steady and unchanged. Country 


produce quiet and dull. Cattle receipts fair. Sales 
slow, there being but little shipping demand, 
From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in general con- 


Hog products 
Dealers in feed stuff report a dull 
light and 
An increase in receipts of live stock is 
declined. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 


mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 


is based on 
BRADSTREET 'S, received yesterday : 


Prime com. 


paper, per cent. 


special dispatches to 


Exchange selling on New 
York. 


















Atlanta, Ga.........s-.-+ 8 @rI0 44 premium, 
Augusta, Ga... 7 @ \% premium, 
Baltimore, Md.. 5 @6 Par@soc_ premium 
Boston, Mass. 6 @ Joc. premium on $1,000. 
Buffalo, N. ¥...... 6 @ ‘4 premium. 
Burlington, Iowa. . 8 @ 1-10 premium, 
Charleston, S.C 8 @ \% premium. 
Chicago, Ill...... 6 @8 Par@2sc. discount. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 6 @7 Par to Soc. premium. 
Cleveland, Ohio... 7 @8 I-lo premium. 
Columbus, Ohio . 7 @8 I-I0 premium. 
Dallas, Texas.... 12 @ Y% discount 
Dayton, Ohio... 6 @ Par@I-Io premium. 
Denver, Col.... .- 12 @ % premium, 
Detroit, Mich .... 6 @ I-Io premium. 
Evansville, Ind.... 7 @s3 $1.50 premium. 
Galveston, Texas. 6 @ 4@ discount. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 8 @ Ye premium. 
Halifax, Sa 54@ 6 Par to 1-6 discount. 
Houston, T - Io @12 1% @% discount. 
Indianapolis, Tad 6 @7 4% premium. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 8 @Io0 $1 premium, 

Little Rock, Ark I0 @ 4 premium. 
Louisville, Ky............ 7 @8 62c. premium. 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 8 @ Par, 

Milwaukee, Wis......... 7 @to 1-Io premium. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ... 8 (aro Par. 

Montreal, Quebec OS Sie 6 @7 5-16@3% premium. 
Nashville, Tetini.c feces 8 @ $2 per $1,000 

New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ Par. 

New Orleans, La....... 6 @9 Nominal. 

Noxtolic, Sian andes ners sete Q@Q 4%@% premium. 
Omaha, Neéb:..-.<--:0..4- D $1 premium. 
Peoria; Ol si. oes < m8 2sc, discount per $1,000. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ) 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. aA 7 Par. 

Portland, NCES RE ee a 6 1-10 premium, 
Providence, R.I 6% Par. 


Raleigh, N. C.. ai 
Richmond, Va.....-..... 





I-10 premium. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.... 13 @14 4@\% premium, 
San Antonio, Tex.. «sve DO @IO % premium, 
San Francisco, Cala ee 5 @6 20c. premium 
Savannah, Ga....,.....<. 9 @ Y@\ discount 
SE. POBEDN,. DLO. xereanta.¢ @ 14% premium. 
S& Louis, Monn: see cee @8 25 to soc. premium. 
St) Paul, (Minny... a2 0.0. 2 8 (@io $2 discount. 
Toledo, Ohio ...........- 6 @7 I-10 premium, 
Toronto, Ont.cc.-c..+ ss 6 @7 4% premium, 
Utica, N; ¥. oc 5 @6 Par. 

Waco, Texas.. anette \% premium. 
Wilmington, N. KOR AB coe 6 @8 Par. 

Wirnipeg, Man b ahem @ 8 14 premium. 





IRON STATISTICS. 

The following are statistics of the production of 
pig iron for the half year ending June 30, 1882, and 
of the stocks in warrant stores and in makers’ hands 
in each district of the United Kingdom at that 


date : 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON, 


Half year ending Half year gn 










Fune 30, 1882. Dec, 31, 1 

ons. Tons. 
Clevelandiwcs apices shee cnevin’ 1,332,543. 1,310,680 
Scotland . 556, 600* 604,578 
West Cumberland 472,038 545,770 
South Wealesicsc 3 ocasaee ner 476,536 426,476 
North Wales........0:.see00 25,652 17,063 
South Staffordshire.......... 190,442 225,586 
North Staffordshire.......... 157,310 181,761 
Tincolashirej.c2.\coy- <p clay snes 102,861 77,837 
PancasShiré vec. s-cecstscesice 392,668 369,096 
Northamptonshire........... 99,475 165,770 
West and South Yorks...... 161,086 176,171 
Derbyshire and Notts.. 228,653 179,755 
perapshice. 5 sete sp aitceeaen 39,275 37,835, 
Gloucester, Ww jlts, Cleese sen 25,000 32,000 
Totalsic sca seesas os cavers 4,240,245 4,249, 194 


The following were the stocks of pig iron held by 
makers and in warrant stores on June 30, 1882, with 


corresponding returns for December 31: 


Stock Fune 30, 


Stozk Dec. 31, 
1882. 1881. 

















Gleveland ...scccsccesscsnsaves cons 338,571 378,170 
SE ORIATEN och isk chbitle, cisledtefe eels a 636,837* 940, 600 
West Cumberland..........++++.0+- 56,453 68,051 
South Wales.... -.- 57,321 53,238 
North Wales.. 2,437 10,740 
South Stafford... 40,573 46,500 
North Stafford. . 42,861 28,707 
Lincoln sip cde toes) cexcee aepeemoce : 23,844 
Eancdshire. 62.00... 2 57,830 
Northampton 14,915 
West and South Yorkshire......... 29,635 49,070 
Derby: and Nottss ; : .<./ccs eesinsiieisies 20,681 20,683 
Shropshire . «Api riots bam eta cese lets 18,930 34,005 
Gloucester, Wilts, etc...........+.8 5,320 4,500 

Dota athe u teva cae ake rainers fo ne 1,371,769 1,730,262 


The stock of pig iron on December 31, 1821, was 
1,736,262. The production of pig iron during the 
first half of 1882 was 4,241,245—total, 5,977,507- 
Deduct June 30,+ 1882, 1,638,1T5S. Total consump- 
tion of pig iron to June 30, 1882, 4,339,392—being 
at the rate per annum of 8,678,784, as against an 
actual consumption in 1881 of 8,182,513, showing an 
increase at the rate per annum of 496,271 


* Stocks in warrant stores only, no returns having 
ceived from makers. 

+ Makers’ stocks in Scotland estimated at same figure as that 
ascertained for January 1, 1882. 


been re- 
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SILVER AND THE COURSE OF PRICES. 


The following analysis of the course of prices as 
bearing on the silver question, is taken from the 
Manchester Guardian - 

One of the arguments frequently pressed forward 
by the bimetallists, is the supposed increase in 
extent and number of the fluctuations in the prices 
of commodities since Germany began to abandon 
the use of silver as sole legal tender in 1871, and 
the subsequent limitation in the coinage of silver in 
the Latin Union. This theory was strongly com- 
batted at the meeting of the Manchester Statistical 
Society, on Wednesday evening, by Mr. Moxon, 
who presented a table showing that the fluctuations 
in prices were, to say the least, quite as wide and 
as frequent before Germany had thought of demone- 
tizing silver as they have been since. The following 
are the figures referred to. They are compiled from 
the well-known comparative tables of the Economist, 
in which the prices of certain articles and of forty- 
one leading articles of commerce in the years 
1845-50 are represented by roo, and the comparative 
statistics given for subsequent years show the pro- 
portions by which prices then exceeded or fell short 
of that figure : 


41 leading Cotton Cotton 
articles, Cotton. yarn. cloth. 
100 100 Ico 100 
108 86 128 118 
115 86 10 107 
142 95 12 113 
121 73 123 99 

113 115 

122 118 

120 Ii2 

135 170 

157 275 

172 357 

o-oo 

152 363 323 252 
150 383 222 
133 227 215 178 
123 100 118 TI4 
123 155 149 131 
121 173 15 135 
120 118 13} 118 
135 141 149 125 
135 132 154 126 
130 121 136 116 
125 III 122 116 
120 107 123 11 
121 94 108 113, 
IIS 93 104 IOI 
100 73 88 81 
115 110 110 05 
108 105 110 100 





It should be observed that many other causes 
besides fluctuations in the value of the standard of 
value tend to disturb the course of prices, such, for 
example, as the cotton famine occasioned by the 
American civil war, but the table given above 
certainly shows that the variations in prices since 
1871 have been even less important than they were 
before. It is remarkable, in face of this fact, that the 
last movement of the bimetallists should be the es- 
tablishment of a society for securing ‘‘ stability of 
values.” 


THE DENVER EXPOSITION. 

The Denver Mining Exposition is elaborately 
described in the Republican of that city of September 
28. Special emphasis is placed on the success at- 
tained by the exhibition, inasmuch as it is the second 
exhibition of the kind ever attempted, the first hav- 
ing been held in Australia a few years ago. The 
aim of the present display, it is said, has been fully 
accomplished, except as regards the exhibition from 
California. Nineteen of the mining counties of 
Colorado sent ores and minerals in abundance, and 
railway companies and private collectors added to 
contributions from the centennial state as well. It 
is also remarked that the rapidity with which the 
displays of the different states and territories were 
brought together and arranged was remarkable. 
Arizona, for instance, with one of the most complete 
exhibits, made no effort to collect anything to for- 
ward to Denver until about three weeks before the 
opening. Lake county, Colorado, is said to take 
the lead in the display of silver ores, which is quite 
natural, since this county produces over 50 per cent. 
of the bullion of the state. The finest exhibition of 
gold ores is from Gilpin county, in the same state, 
the largest lump weighing 10,200 pounds. Clear 
Creek county is made conspicuous for its argentifer- 
ous galena and gray copper ores, this portion of the 
state ranking third in the production of bullion. 
Leadville, Gunnison, Fremont, Custer, Chaffee, 
Saguache and Pitkin counties are likewise specified 
as excelling in special lines,of mineral production. 
The Nevada exhibit contains specimens from every 
mineral-bearing county and mine in that state, but 
not in sufficient variety to adequately represent that 
prolific region, owing to the prohibitory character of 
the freight rates from Virginia City to Denver. The 
copper glance and silver copper glance ores from 
Montana have no equal at the exposition. Dakota 
is said to be inadequately represented, the only 
striking specimens from that territory being the fine 
sheets of mica, which are said to abound in Dakota 
of a quality unexcelled elsewhere in the United 
States. Silver, lead ores, copper, antimony, bis- 
muth and mercury ores, iron, salt and other exhibits 
are displayed from Utah, The leading features of 


the department devoted to Arizona are noted in 
specimens of free milling silver and oxidized copper 
ores and native silver. In brief, there are speci- 
mens from 2,993 mines in Colorado, weighing 226.6 
tons, and having a gross value of $87,650. New 
Mexico ranks second in value of displayed speci- 
mens, the total being $17,500, which includes 
samples from 370 mines, weighing 14 tons. The 
remaining exhibits, in order of value, are as follows : 
Arizona, value, $5,000; number of mines repre- 
sented, 412; weight of specimens, 8 tons. Idaho, 
with 106 mines represented, weight of exhibits, 5 
tons, valued at $3,000 ; Utah, 300 mines, weight 15 
tons, and valued at $2,500; Montana, 55 mines, 
weight 3 tons, valued at $1,500; Nevada, 150 mines, 
weight 15 tons, valued at $1,000: Dakota, 80 mines, 
weight 15 tons, valued at $400; Wyoming, 85 mines, 
weight of exhibits, 4 tons, valued at $300. 


THE IRON TRADE ON THE CONTINENT. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has the following: On the 
continent business in iron and steel is very active in 
all departments. The French manufacturers have 
never had so much work, and are extending their 
means of production on every hand. The state 
railway orders for 198,352 tons of rail have been all 
distributed, and out of the lot the French Steel 
Company will supply 35,532 tons; Terre-Noire, 
28,307 tons; Creusot, 26,484 tons, and Longwy,, 
22,379 tons, the remainder being given to Chatillon- 
Commentry, St. Chamond, St. Nazaire, Denain- 
Auzin, Nord et l'Est Company and Tirminy. For 
one of the lots an English house submitted the 
lowest price, but it is significant to add that the offer 
was not taken into consideration. The production 
during the first half of this year was much greater 
than that in the second half of 1881, namely, 476 
tons increase in pig iron, 19,970 tons in finished 
iron and 15,578 tons in steel. Altogether 1,010,795 
tons of pig iron were made in France, 539,204 tons 
of finished iron and 223,456 tons of steel. In Ger- 
many 1,781,000 tons of pig iron were made in the 
first six months of 1882, or 20 per cent. more than in 


1881. Prices are improving. Bars in Germany are 
475s.; in Paris, £8, and in Belgium, £5 8s. per 
ton. Steel rails in Germany have been sold at 


£755. per ton, an order for 10,230 tons having been 
placed at that rate last week. The coal trade is 
quite as good as the iron trade, and all consumers 
and merchants are seeking to buy ahead, so that the 
demand is far greater than the actual consumption. 
All this is good news. 





LIVE STOCK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

One of the most palpabie effects of the agricul- 
tural depression of the last seven years has been the 
important diminution of the number of live stock 
held by the farmers of this country. The following 
table, showing the number of cattle, of sheep and 
of pigs in their possession during each of the past 
fifteen years, illustrates their varying fortunes very 


clearly : 
NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK HELD BY FARMERS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
Cattle. Sheep. Pigs, 
8,731,473 33,817,951 4,221,100 
9,083,410 35,607,812 3,189,167 
9,078, 282 34,250,272 3,028,394 
9,235,052 32,786,783 3,650,730 
9,346,216 31, 403,500 4,136,616 
9,718,505, 32,240,042 4,178,000 
= 10,153,670 33,952,404 3,503,532 
10,281,636 34,837,597 3:537:354 
10, 162,787 33,491,948 3,495,167 
9,997, 189 32,252,579 3,734,429 
9,731,537 32,220,067 3,984,447 
9,761,288 32,571,018 3,767,900 
9,961,536 32,237,958 3,178, 106 
9,871,153 30, 239,620 2,803,488 
9,905,013 27,896,273 3) 149,173 





It will be observed that the year 1874 was one in 
which the wealth of the agriculturist in regard of 
live stock stood at the highest point. Since then it 
must have been lessened in value to the extent of at 
least £25,000,000. This has happened, too, in face 
of an increase in the cultivated area. In 1874 the 
land under cultivation in Great Britain was 31,266,- 
gig acres. In 1881 it was 32,211,512. In the whole 
of the kingdom it was 47,143,320 acres in 1874, and 
47,646,112 acres in 1881. Some increase in farming 
stock is recorded in the current year, and with re- 
turning good seasons it may confidently be expected 
that the prosperous state of the farming interest in 
regard of live stock shown in 1874 will even be 
surpassed.—JZanchester Guardian. 





FREE TRADE AND ENGLAND'S NEEDS. 

At the recent session of the British Social Science 
Congress, Professor Leone Levi had the following 
to say as to what free trade has done for England: 

“The commercial policy of the last forty years 
required no defense at the hands of the economist. 
But if the fight for free trade should have to be 
fought again, its champions would have at their 
command an enormous array of figures, exhibiting 
in the clearest light the expansion of trade, the 
increase of wealth, and the greatly improved con- 
dition of the people, as the direct consequences of a 
policy of freedom, Take one fact only. In 1840 


the exports of British produce and manutacture 
amounted to £1 18s. per head; in 1881 to £6 14s. 
per head; increase, 252 per cent. Our agricultural 
statistics do not go further back than 1866, but since 
that year the number of acres under cultivation in 
Great Britain shows an increase, not a decrease. 
What would revive British agriculture is not the 
shutting out of foreign produce, but the improve- 
ment of our land laws—greater facilities and security 
for the investment of capital in land, a cheaper 
and simpler mode of transfer of land, and the 
abolition of those privileges which restrict the 
ownership of land in the hands of very few. The 
professor did not find that British manufacturers 
have suffered in the least from foreign competition 
at home. Allowing that, here and there, an order 
may have been wrested from the English manufac- 
turers by foreign producers, that a single railway 
station may have been constructed with foreign 
iron, or that some Swedish woods have been used 
in house building, it does not come to very much. 
British production has advanced at an enormous 
pace. Doubtless, other countries advanced also, 
and on a comparison of the sum total of exports, we 
might find that the percentage increase within the 
last twenty years has been actually larger in the 
United States of America than in the United King- 
dom, but that arises from the extension of American 
territory and the large exportation of grain and 
cotton, which are special to the United States. 
Compare the exports of any manufacture, say from 
France and the United Kingdom, where competi- 
tion really existed, and we find the increase largest 
in the United Kingdom. The great hindrances to 
the progress of free trade are: first, the critical con- 
dition of the finances of many states; second, the 
undue influence of manufacturers in the council of 
their government; and, third, ignorance as to the 
real interest of the people in the wise economic 
policy. A policy of retaliation would be disastrous 
to ourselves, as well as ungenerous and unbefitting. 
What England needs is more inventiveness, more 
command over matter. The glories of the past 
must become an earnest of still greater glories for 
the future.” 


ENGLAND'S CUPS OF TEA. 

The London journal, Zand, says: The increase 
in the growth of Indian tea has been very remark- 
able. The imports of Chinese tea into the United 
Kingdom amounted in 1864 to 120,214,000 pounds, 
and in 1881 this had only increased to 161,668,000 
pounds, or by 34 per cent. The imports of Indian 
tea for the same two years were 3,285,000 pounds 
and 46,195,000 pounds respectively, an increase for 
the latter year of 1,306 per cent. In 1864 the Indian 
article was 2.6 per cent. of the whole imports, while 
in 1881 it was 29.2 per cent. The following table 
shows the imports of Chinese tea for more than two 
centuries, together with the imports of Indian tea 


for the last thirty years: 
China, fapan 








and Fava tea, Indian tea, 

pounds, pounds, 
1664 2/1851 262,839 
1745 730,000 1,520,000 
1746 2 7358, 589 3,285,000 
1784 ‘ 4948 1943 2,510,000 
ation of the » 133,000 

1833 7 .E.1.Co’s monopoly. reetago 
1864 + 120,284,000] 1868 8,133,000 
1868 . --+ 118,480,000 15,522,000 
1869 . «++ 145,422,000 18,434,000 
1871 . ++ 151,149,000 16, 101,000 
1872. +++ 164,502,000 17,748,000 
1873 . +++ 144,610,000 19,390,000 
1874 . «++ 139,876,000 18,374,000 
187: «+» 108,886,000 26,114,000 
187 +++ 155,997,000 30,253,000 
1877. + 152,747,000 33,753,C00 
TSgS ce secasieees 164,898,c00 30,852,000 
1870 .ton sc cwe se vanee 145,212,000 38,805,000 
TOOO:.Ggereaiiesieeine's 157,380,000 | 1880 45,729,000 
BOSE emanates 161,068,000 40,195,000 








MERCANTILE FASLOG RES 


There were 125 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, an increase of 4 over 
the preceding week, and 8 more than the corresponding week 
last year. The middle states had 30, an increase of 3; 
eastern states 24, an increase of 3; southern states 18, an in- 
crease of 2; western states 38, a decrease of 2; California 
and the territories 15, a decrease of 2; Canada 16, an in- 
crease of 5. Among the failures of interest were The 
National Color Printing Company, of Boston; Culver Brothers 
& Co., wholesale paper, Syracuse; Degener & Co., importers 
and commission, San Francisco; M. C, Dewey, banker and 
grain, Plano, Ill. In the principal trades they were as fol- 
lows: Grocers 23; general traders 13; manufacturers 12; 
liquors 11; hotels and restaurants 6; hardware 6; drugs 5; 
shoes 4; clothing 3; produce 3; crockery 3: bankers and 
brokers 3; tobacco and cigars 2; dry goods 2; grain 2; 
butchers 2; commission 2; jewelry 1; hats 1; fancy goods rs 
millinery 1. 





CALIFORNIA. 

BENICIA.—J. L. Innis, tanner, has compromised, 

LA PORTE,.—Henry Buckley, hotel, has been attached. 

PINE GROVE.—W. M. Blair, saloon, has been attached, 

SAN DIEGO,—J. A. Fairchild, banker and broker, has sus- 
pended. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—M, Brannigan, contractor, has been 
attached. ~ 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Henry Dahl, butcher, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. Liabilities $1,963 ; assets nominal. 






















































SAN FRANCISCO.—Degener & Co., commission and im- 
porting, have suspended. The liabilities are reported at about 
$200,000, mainly to local banks, and only partially secured.. The 
assets are not yet known, but are believed to be proportionately 
small. They had considerable trade with Calcutta, Hong Kong. 
and Java. They imported bags largely from Calcutta, and had 
the agency of the largest bag manufactory there. ; 

SAN FRANCISCO.,—J. C. Neilsen, coffee saloon, has Goan 
attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—J. B. A. Thiesse, lodging house, kon 
filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $260 ; no assets. i 

SAN FRANCISCO,—W. N. Winchcomb, saloon, has been — 
attached. 

SANTA CLARA,—C. T. Brackett, formerly baker, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. 


COLORADO. ‘e 

DFNVER.—H. S. Gosline, clothing, who recently sold out to 
his son and nephew, has been attached in the interest of | 
eastern creditors, He also gave a trust deed for $3,000. In| 
August he claimed assets of $31,500, and liabilities $15,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ANSONIA.—Walter W. Betts, harness, has been atinghth 
HAMDEN.—Henry P. Galligan has assigned. 
HARTFORD,—Charles J. Fuller, wholesale and ried crock- | 

ery, has assigned to William F. Henney. He was formerly of 
Talcott & Fuller, who failed in 1879 and compromised. 
NEW HAVEN.—George W. Okell, grocer, has obtained an 


extension, A 
DAKOTA. sbaes. 

GRAFTON.—O. S. Paulson, general store, is reported to 
have left town, ‘9 


GEORGIA. 


ACKWORTH,.—Joshua Jackson, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 
ATLANTA.—Jordan & Cranston, wholesale grocers, have 
assigned, Liabilities $10,000; assets $7,500. They began in 
March, succeeding A. J. West & Co. 


ILLINOIS. Te 


ASHLAND.—Hamilton & Duey, grain, have failed. Mr. 
Duey was attached for $2,c00, and gave a realty mortgage to 
Silas Hexter to secure notes. Mr. Hamilton transferred real 
estate for $4,450. 

CHICAGO.—N. A. Christenson, hardware, has assigned to 
Simon Strauss. 

CHICAGO.—Louis Hammer, crockery, has been closed up 
on a chattel mortgage for $800. 

CHICAGO,.—O, E. Loomis & Co., soap works, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

MOLINE.—William Schroeder, dry goods and liquors, has 
been closed up under a chattel mortgage of $1,200. He also 
gave a warranty deed on real estate for $2,800. 

PEORIA.—Emile Burghoffer, cornices, gave a bill of sale to 
R, A. Cutter for $1,5c0, and was closed up on a claim of $1,867 
in favor of J. R. Ziegler. Liabilities about $4,000; assets about 
$400. 

PLANO.—M, C, Dewey, banker and grain, has failed. He 
was largely long of corn, and the recent decline caused his 
failure. It is said mortgages for $60,000 have recently been filed 
on his property in Lee county. He is said to have had consid- 
erable money deposited with him in sums from $30 to $7,000. _ 


INDIANA. 

COVINGTON .—Joseph M. Rhodes, wagon maker, has been 
closed by the sheriff on judgment for $660, 
GOODLAND.—M. L. Perry & Co., hardware, sold out their 
store at Fowler to a stranger named Orvis, and both purchaser 
and seller are reported to have left town. 
MARION.—J. C. Barley, carriages and wagons, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 


» 


IOWA. 


CEDAR RAPIDS.—Jacob J. Egermayer, harness, has as- 
signed to William Walker. Liabilities about $15,000; assets 
$5,000. He preferred relatives prior to the assignment, and 
also gave a chattel mortgage on stock of $1,500 to pFsasie 
Dworak. 

CENTREVILLE.—J. D. Stier, hamess, has failed. The _ 
stock is chattel mortgaged, and a number of judgments and 
claims are pending. ‘* 

EARLHAM.—P. B. Compton, general store, has assigned. 

UNION,—A. D. Wood, restaurant, has failed. 

WEST SIDE.—W., M. Graham, restaurant, has failed. ’ yi h 


KANSAS. 4h he 

TOPEKA.—A. D, McMillan & Co., grocers, have failed. 
They sold out the entire stock to C. C. Collins for $7,500, and 
attachments for $16,530 have since been levied on the stoc! 
Liabilities reported to be about $25,000; nominal assets $15, 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE.—Mrs. Kate Rathsfeld, gents’ furnishing. 
goods, has assigned to T. W. Spindle. 
LOUISVILLE,—Zmut & Kimmel, jewelers, have com- 
promised at 55 cents and dissolved. John F, Zmut succeeds. 
MT. STERLING.—Miles Kash, clothing, has assigned. 
PERRYVILLE.—W. M. Kerney, general store, has been no 
closed by the constable. 


- 


.s 


MAINE. 

GARDINER.—Joshua Gray, of J. Gray & Son, lumber, has 
been attached for $100,000. eo 
LA GRANGE.—The Patrons of Husbandry, grocers, have 
been attached, 
ROCKLAND,—John Fuller, grocer, who recently claimed oe 
have been robbed, has been attached by creditors. Liabilities 
about $2,000 ; stock $470. a 


MARYLAND. ba 


BALTIMORE. — Schwab & Ramer, wholesale hats and 
caps, have assigned to Henry S. Jenkins. Vv 


' 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—C. A. Bailey & Co., produce, have failed. Lia 
bilities $700; no assets. 

BOSTON.—Edwin W. Gray, provisions, offers 25 cents, is 
which will probably be accepted. Liabilities about $1,200. 

BOSTON.—Homer, Lane & Co., crockery, are in insolvency. 
George W. Lane recently retired. They failed in 1878, and ~ 
compromised at yo cents, and in July, 1880, obtained ne exten- — 
sion. 

BOSTON.—L. McInnes, mason, has failed. Liabilities ab 
$1,500; no assets, 

BOSTON.—E. W. Roddin, cigars, will settle in inso 
The secured claims amount to $1,900, and priority claims | 

» 
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BOSTON.—The National Color Printing Company has failed. 
Liabilities $100,000 ; the assets include valuable patent rights at 
Trenton, N. J., and Europe, machinery, and about $80,000 unpaid 
‘stock. I. P. Morris Company, of Philadelphia, on September 
19, attached the unpaid portion of the stock held by Chicago 
stockholders, on a claim for $19,770. In March last the com- 
pany mortgaged plant for $15,000 to C. A. Browne. The com- 
pany was incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, May, 1880, 
with an authorized capital of $300,000, of which $50,000 was 
paid in, 

BOSTON,.—Wellington Brothers & Co., wholesale dry goods, 
have sent a circular to their creditors stating that they are 

_ enabled to submit an offer of Thomas N. Hart, President of the 
Mount Vernon National Bank, to pay 7o cents cash in settle- 
ment of claims against the firm, The statement shows unse- 
cured liabilities $831,634, of which there was for merchandise 
$386,000; notes payable $272,291; borrowed money $163,842; 
rent, taxes, etc., $9,500. Besides these there is a note for 
$55,000, secured*by stock of the Silver Lake Company, which it 
is thought will be sufficient to pay it in full. The assets consist 
of accounts receivable $433,732; merchandise at cost $282,204 ; 
cash $32,354; notes receivable $16,880; furniture, etc., $2,888; 
total $768,058. The receivables are subject to discount for antici- 
pation of payment and bad debts. The individual liabilities of H. 
W. Wellington are $44,975 ; assets $34,000. C. Wellington's lia- 
bilities are $5,500; assets $19,450. The trustees are satisfied 
that this arrangement will be advantageous to the creditors. 

BOSTON.—C. Everett White, cigars, has failed. Liabilities 
$5,380; nominal assets $3,500, mainly accounts. He will settle 
in insolvency. ; 

CHELMSFORD.—Henry P. Humphrey, pumps, has, filed a 
petition in insolvency. Liabilities $2,987; no assets. ~ 

EAST PEPPERELL,—J. A. Osborn & Sons, paper manu- 

_ facturers, have failed. They began in June, 1881. 

“ LAWRENCE.—James Noonan, grocer, has failed, and offers 

; i 30 cents. 

_ LOWELL.—Joseph A. Green, teas, etc., has failed, and offers 

: 25cents. Liabilities $4,913 ; assets $2,800. 

a MIDDLEBORO.—W. E. Fuller, grocer, has been attached 

- for non-payment of 20 cents compromise effected three months 
ago. 

NEW BEDFORD.—James Sherry, boots and shoes, has 

4 called a meeting of creditors. Liabilities $1,785 ; assets $300, in 

i stock. 

WESTFIELD.—B. F. Adams, boots and shoes, has failed. 
WESTFIELD.—E. D. Gibbs, grocer, has failed and offers 50 
cents, 

| , WOBURN.—John Seaver, grocer, has failed, and will prob- 

ably assign. Liabilities about $3,400. It is thought the estate 

* will realize about 35 cents. 

WORCESTER.—Ely D, Warner, carpenter, has failed, and 
offers 20 cents. Liabilities $600. 


MICHIGAN. 

CHEBOYGAN.—John Becker, groceries and liquors, has 
, been closed by the sheriff under chattel mortgages for $3,413, 
a) which it is thought will use up his entire stock. 
q FREEPORT.—Gosch Brothers, wagon makers, have assigned 

to Henry Elkert. Liabilities $3,300; assets $2,224. 
- MAY.—Card & Schultz, planing mill, have been closed out on 
a chattel mortgage. 
OWASSO,.—William D. Whipple & Co., cigars, have been 

attached. Liabilities over $1,000; actual assets about $300. 


MISSOURI. 

CHARLESTON.—L. W. Danforth, general store, was closed 
up by the sheriff in favor of an Evansville house, to whom it is 
said he has since sold the entire stock at cost. 

EXCELSIOR SPRINGS. — Hunt Brothers, drugs, have 
failed. 

KANSAS CITY.—S. Leipzieger, restaurant, has suspended. 
He previously gave a chattel mortgage for $1,153. 

MARYVILLE.—John O’Copnor, agricultural implements, 


has been attached. 
NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN,.—John Hueff, drugs, has assigned. 
NORTH BEND.—E. T. Dobbins, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $1,000; assets $100. 
NEVADA. 
AUSTIN.—F., Van Nordick, drugs, has been attached. 
RENO,—C. A. Loomis, dry goods, has sold out to A. J. 
Clarke, and assigned. 


: NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
EAST KINGSTON.—Carter & Nute, general store, are re- 
ported to have failed. s 
MANCHESTER.—J. A. Wiley, drugs, is advertised to be 
a closed by the sheriff. 


a NEW JERSEY. 
i BRIDGETON.—D. S. & R. M. Blew, groceries and hard- 
ware, have assigned. 
JERSEY CITY.—Joseph Koch has been appointed receiver 
% of the New York Brick & Cement Company. 

NEWARK.—F. J: Kieb, butcher, is reported to have failed. 

NEWARK.—Walter E. Healy, grocer, is reported to have 
suspended. Liabilities about $1,500, including $300 due his 
former partner, whom he proposes to secure by a chattel mort- 
gage on stock. Nominal assets about $1,500, counting equity in 
real estate at $700. He proposes to turn over the real estate to 
the largest creditor, in trust for all the creditors, and expects to 
pay in full. 

TRENTON.—William H, Slack, manufacturer of hosiery, is 
reported to have made a bill of sale of all his effects to Robert 
Beatty, of Philadelphia, a creditor for about $4,coo. Other 
creditors think their chances of realizing anything are very 


slim, ‘ 
NEW YORK. 


BEAVER MEADOW.—T. W. Johnson, grocer, has given a 
bill of sale to his father-in-law, making no provision for his 
creditors, 

BROOKLYN.—Edward A, Gardner, coal, assigned on the 
ith inst. to Richard Morris. 

BUFFALO.—L. H, Best, petroleum broker, has assigned to 
Walter H. Johnson. 

-BUFFALO,—Tne stock of J. B, McLeod, tobacco and cigars, 
was sold by the assignee for $3,641, at the rate of 65 cents on 
the dollar. Business will be carried on by his son, who was a 
preferred creditor for $3,200. 

_- BUFFALO.—John A, O’Brien, millinery, has been sold out 
by the sheriff and been succeeded by C. S. Ryan, 

~~ LOCKPORT-—Drake & Fry, plumbers, have assigned to 

Charles C. De Lude. 

_ LOCKPORT,.—The schedules of N. W. Phelps, grocer, show 
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failed, 
$1,200, and a mortgage to his brother-in-law for $1,200. 


recently failed, is offering to compromise at 15 cents. 
ported to have sold out about two months ago the lease of his 
mill at Rock Fall, Ct., where he manufactured blankets, and the 
equipments, to Allen, Lane & Co., of Boston, his selling agents, 
to whom he was indebted. 





liabilities $7,400 ; nominal assets $9,000; actual assets $6,400; 
preferences $3,700. 


NAPLES,—E, T. Seamans, stationery, is reported to have 
He gave a bill of sale on stock to H. C, Whitman for 


NEW YORK CITY.—John J. Bockee, Jr., machinery, who 
He is re- 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Duncan A, Grant, 


laces, show liabilities $141,668 ; nominal assets $149,757 ; actual 
assets $142,130. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Joseph H. Horton, jewelry, assigned 


on the rath inst. to James J. Kelso, giving preferences to 
Ambrose M. Parsons $1,000; Charles Schicht $408; M. R. 
Lawrence $250; total $1,658. 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Max K. Kahn, 


furnishing goods, show liabilities $3,722 ; nominal assets $2,711 ; 
actual assets $1,704. 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of S. Kasprowicz & 


Co., cigar manufacturers, show liabilities $2,636 ; actual assets 
$2, 109. 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Richard Perrin, 


commission cheese, show liabilities $41,179; nominal assets 
$9,643; actual assets $5,479. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Frederick Spitz, oil cloth, assigned on 


the 7th inst. to Moritz S. Lustig. 


NEW YORK CITY.—William E. Walling, commission 
produce, assigned on the r2th inst. to Clinton S. Harris without 


preference. 


OSWEGO.—James Ives, hotel, has assigned. 

RICHBURGH.—Brown Brothers, grocers, have assigned. 

ROCHESTER.—Emory D. Walters, grocer, has assigned to 
P. I, Wilson. 

SYRACUSE.—Culver Brothers & Co., wholesale paper, as- 
signed on the roth inst. to Edward Collin. The business has 
been established many years, and the firm were highly regarded. 
They were the principal owners of the Salmon River Paper 
Mills, at Pulaski, and were reported to have about $50,000 in 
the business. Enoch B, Culver, the senior partner, died last 
January. The liabilities are estimated at from $30,000 to 
$40,000, and assets $15,000 to $20,000, The failure is attributed 
to a heavy loss and competition with younger houses, which 
took away many profitable customers. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.—James Williams, manufacturer of fifth 
wheels, has assigned, 

CINCINNATI.—Wolf, Cohen & Co., clothing, have assigned 
to Jacob Kronacher, who filed a bond for $15,000. The busi- 
ness was startcd over thirty years ago. 

GHENT.—Alonzo Coffin, woolen manufacturer, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $6,000; assets—personal property $1,500, mill 
cost $9,000, encumbered $1,000, actual value probably $3,000. 

NEW PARIS.—L. McWhinney & Co., drugs, have failed. 

SOUTH SOLON.—William O'Shaughnessy, general store, 
has assigned. 

WADSWORTH.—G., W, Long, grocer, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $1,300 ; assets $1,100, 


OREGON. 
PENDLETON.—Ward & Steel, saloon, recently failed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADFORD,—William F. Corey, banker, who recently sus- 
pended payments, had protested a considerable amount of 
paper which he had rediscounted, He says he is unable to give 
the amount outstanding for which he is liable; that his future 
is entirely dependent upon his ability to collect from the makers, 
and that he has made a partial arrangement with the bank 
holding the paper to extend or renew it. 

BRADFORD.—Claims for about $15,000 have been entered 
against Woodbury & Campbell, bottlers, 

ERIE,—Andrew Voelk, Humboldt Iron Works, was sold out 
by the sheriff, and it is thought his assets will payin full. He 
owes about $10,000. 

LANCASTER.—William A, Doyle, g9-cent store, has assigned 
to C. B. Kaufman, 

LEBANON.—Execution has been issued against Hoelzle & 
Merk, brewers and bottlers, on a confessed judgment for 
$1,337. 

MEADVILLE.—R. C. Boilean, Jr., dry goods, was closed 
out by his father, who held claims for about $4,000, which will! 
about absorb the stock. He probably owes $4,000, against 
which he has no assets. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Frank P. Flesh, iron founder, was adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on judgment for $218, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Daniel Henry, saloon and restaurant, is 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The sheriff's sale of the property of 
Charles M. Hilgert, sugar refiner, realized about $67,000, of 
which about $30,000 was paid to the Remsen estate, who held 
the first lien, and $28,000 to G. W. Carson & Co, The balance 
is in suit. 

PHILADELPHIA.—David McGorman, florist, was sold out 
by constable for rent. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Magrath, boots and shoes, is in 
the hands of the sheriff. Judgment for $1,374 has been entered 
against him in favor of J. F. Wagner, who also has a book 
account against him for $700, the judgment being for money 
loaned. His liabilities are reported about $4,000, while Wag. 
ner’s claims will probably take everything. 

PHILADELPHIA.—George Zinnelly, saloon, has been sold 
out by the sheriff on judgments for $885. Only;$99 was realized. 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution for $575 has been issued against 
Charles Reiss, grocers’ supplies. His liabilities are about 
$3,000. The prospects of the general creditors realizing any- 
thing are said to be poor. 

PITTSBURGH.—George F. Weitzel, planing mill, has as- 
signed to Edward Kelly. Liabilities reported about $25,000; 
assets $20,000. The mill and machinery were valued at $5,000, 
mortgaged for $3,000. 

REYNOLDSVILLE.—Thomas J. Rockey, grocer, has as- 
signed, 

SLATINGTON.—Israel Rudy, liquors, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. Liabilities about $15,000; nominal assets $8,0co; 
actual assets about $4,500; preferred claims $6,700. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET.—Samuel Hedley, real estate agent, has not 
assigned, as previously reported. 

PROVIDENCE.—T. J, Gardner, carpenter, has assigned to 
E, D. Allen, 








TENNESSEE. 
EAST NASHVILLE,—George T. Weakley, general store, 


has assigned. 


HOLDERS-—E, W., Blankenship & Son, general store, have 


been attached. 


MEMPHIS.—O. F. Armstrong & Co., grocers, have given a 


bill of sale conveying stock and accounts to O. S. Winston 
& Co, 


TEXAS. 
SAN ANTONIO,—Casey & Co., grocers, have been attached 


by A. B. Frank & Co., and the sheriff has taken possession of 
the stock, 


SAN ANTONIO,—Attachments for $694 have been levied 
upon a part of the stock of Louis Scheihagen, who recently sold 
out to his brother-in-law. 

TEMPLE,—D. W. Barnwell, grocery and saloon, has sold 


out and been attached. 


VERMONT. 


WOLCOTT,—Jones Brothers, general store, have failed. 
Liabilities about $5,000 ; assets nominally about the same. 


VIRGINIA. 

CLOVER DEPOT.—E. W. Owen, general store, who re- 
cently assigned, owes $5,200 ; assets $2,600; preferences $800, 

LYNCHBURG. — Raphael Strauss, liquors, has assigned 
stock, 

RICHMOND.—C, C, Scott & Co., commission, have as- 
signed. 

ROANOKE,.—J,. C. Holmes & Co., builders, have assigned. 
They were also in business as N. F. Henderson & Co., planing 
mill, which they erected last spring. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


COLFAX,—S, Friedman, general store, is reported insolvent, 
and a meeting of creditors has been called at the San Francisco 
Board of Trade rooms. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MILTON.—H. F. Earles, grocer, has failed. 
MILTON,—J. W. Figgins, shoes, has assigned. 


WISCONSIN. 
BOYD.—Charles Derfus, general store, has assigned, Lia- 
bilities about $5,000. 
MILWAUKEE.—O. A. & C. B. Severance, music, are in the 
hands of the sheriff, 
PLYMOUTH.-—J. Decker & Co., creamery, have failed. 


MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG.—Crawford & Donnelan, general store, are in 
possession of the bailiff. 

WINNIPEG.—McEneany & Curran, groceries and provisions, 
have failed. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


BUCTOUCHE.—D. D. Landry, general store, has failed. 
His brother has an execution against him for $5,000. 
HALIFAX.—O’' Donnell & McLaughlin, photographers, have 
been sold out under warrant of distraint for rent. 
MONCTON.—Landry, Girouard & Co., general store, who 
recently failed, owe about $10,000 ; assets about $5,000. 
MONCTON,.—George A. Shaw, boots and shoes, has failed. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

CORNWALL.—William Powell, general store, is offering to 
compromise at 50 cents. 

GUELPH.—William H. Joyce, grocer, has assigned. 

TORONTO,—F. A, Caston, trading as F, A. Caston & Co., 
leather and shoe findings, is in possession of the sheriff. 

TORONTO.—James Foster & Sons, hardware, have called a 
meeting of creditors. 

TORONTO.—Henry Horsley, mattress manufacturer, has 
failed. ; 

UXBRIDGE,—The stock of L, O. P. Genereaux, dry goods 
and groceries, was advertised to be sold out by trustee. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

IBERVILLE,.—A. Esinhart, of A. Esinhart & Co., wholesale 
grocers, is reported to have left town owing heavily. It is also 
reported that this may embarrass several other merchants in 
Iberville and St. John who gave him accommodation paper. 

MONTREAL.—P, A. Lesperance, jeweler, has assigned. 

MONTREAL.—J. Bte Renaud, dry goods, has assigned. 

ST. HYACINTHE.—D, Choquette, dry goods, has assigned. 

ST. HYACINTHE.—Timothy Dwane, foundry, offers to 
compromise at 25 cents. He was recently burnt out. Loss 
$26,000; insurance $18,000, which was transferred, $8,000 to 
the Jacques Cartier Bank and $10,000 to the St. Hyacinthe 
College. 

ST. HYACINTHE.—Alphonse Theriault, boots and shoes, 
has assigned. 

ST. THOMAS.—Charles Poliquin, general store, is reported 
to have compromised at 25 cents. 








RADSIREER PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERs, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, Paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


CASH CAPLD ALS Gadane onicice aves tres aidltnantetelotis ete $250,000.00 
MSIE VS eulestina tesa: amen salesaicaeatgag Matancera eth etal 375,000.00 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT. BONDS) ..0c0v 5 oc0ceseescvee vee 100,000,00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wm. M. RICHARDS, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


IAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO.,, 
No. 145 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


CASH CAPITAL, - A : 5 
Reserve for all purposes, - = 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, - : = - 640,216.48 

ToraL Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, 1,735,250.46 


All ponies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


$500,000.00 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary, 





ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1850 (82) 1882. 

DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Incontestable, non-torfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values. 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H, STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HAtsey, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N, STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B, STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres, 











AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Sao sere yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





Ree: BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. $2.00 A YEAR. 


8 CENTS. 
S. R. HOPKINS, EpirTor, 
76 Chambers st., New York, 


SINGLE COPIES, 
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RICE COMMISSION. 


SHAFTING. 





Dre TALMAGE’S 
SONS & CO; 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RCE? 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YorK, 
1o, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON, 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NortH Peters StT., NEW ORLEANS. 





SITLEL UIENS: 





ne hce we GILLOTT’S 
STEBL, PENS; 
Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


Established 


1878. 
te C. BAYLDONE, 
7 Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 
16 Shoe and Leather } to5 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld’g. § BOSTON, Mass, 





vs YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 








Vf NOBLE & WHITE, 

“ Solicitors, 

150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
W. MILLER, 


CU, 


MADISON STREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





See H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





WILLIAM H. WHITE THEO. S. GARNETT. 
lV JHITE & GARNETT, 
4 
Counsellors at Law, 


P. O. Box 665, NORFOLK, VA. 





W. H. BurRouGus. J. J. BurRouGus. 
FY! RROUGHS & BROTHER, 
Attorneys at Law, 
P, O. Box 152. NORFOLK, VA. 


All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty. 


T. R. BORLAND, D. TUCKER BROOKE, 


Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


Boe & BROOKE, 
Attorneys at Law, 
NORFOLK, Va, 





Nee RP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Saar RD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, 
LTENRKY So. BUNKER, 
2 Attorney at Law, 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLOCK, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





TOLEDO, Onto. 





( YARSCALLEN & CAAHILI/, 
Ee Barristers, Notaries, &c., 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CaNnapba, 





T, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kine & Cuurcn Sts., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK. Jj. TILT, J. CROWTHER, JR 


1 Manette TLE 
a 


W. H. MILLER 





EORGE F. GELBACAH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2281 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators. Brewers’ work, Millwrighting and 
all kinds of heayy work a specialty. Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired. 











od Forces IRON COMPANY, 
< AKRON, OHIO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Hor PoLisHED SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. Is round, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 
VORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


A JEW 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YoRK. 
Joun H, CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 


RADLEY, KORTLZ& COy, 


25 PEARL ST., NEw YorK. 
80 So. PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe St., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 








MINERAL WOOL. 


7] S. MINERAS iCO:; 
~ *16 CoRTLANDT STREET, NEW YorRK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING, 











SAW LS. 





Chee VIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
ay sedate. 


An examination of our stock will 1epay any who wish to get the 


BEST (SECU Rulginy. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BLANK BOOKS, 
Win; Ps Bennettcniwes anccisdas tency cals coir 94 Fifth avenue. 


DISTILLERS 
Jos. S. Finch & Co...) a:.0s.2- (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 





Geo. A. Macbeth & Co............. ataee Lead Glass Chimneys, 


Wm: Glark:& ‘Cos. «iccmsaasascoess Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ......... . Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works. ............sese000 P. O. Box 30. 





THE CELEBRATED 
QODLAND FIRE BRI Ck 


For Steel Furnaces 
And all Places where the Highest Temperature is required: 
WOODLAND FIRE BRICK CO. (Limited), 
WOODLAND, CLEARFIELD Co., Pa. 
AND 89 Woop ST., PiTTSBURGH, PA. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU- 
FACTURERS. 





DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
§ Cologne Spirits 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 

ENGRAVING. 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 

PERFORATED METALS. 

The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 





en WAST BRS CO. 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 


CRs BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


STEAM AND Gas FitTinGs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c, 





DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 


LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP CO: 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 

Steamers leave RICHMOND, aii’ Tuesday and avidin, 
as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUTH, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M. 

hrough connections to all points. 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 








LUMBER. 





DWARDJ. HAMMOND & CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
EWURIVE Pr Es 


No. 55 Ki_sy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bii! of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman’s National Bank, Boston. 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTYF. 


CANADA, 
MON PRBS. coo scc sc ee sncle,« Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO, 
CANUNTECTT Wea homes Fremont County Bank, 
IDENIVIER: sacasestoacciens Colorado National Bank, 
LEA DV UCLK aceaenaanier tan First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. 
iHARTEORD.... .....0000cee American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
NAAGONE ccct cccsneiesien eraene R. F, Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICMBOR Ts rents chitinase vere Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE..........-. Central Ilhnois Banking and Say 
ings Association. 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON Siisnelccser = Merchants National Bank. 
STORM. LAKE. cc cemsscsecs Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS..........-- Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON ram sacccivaskneieisisiateye Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MER LD VAIN irc aeccieae sce os Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURL. 
REAN SAS /GUPY jtcsvecien) a Bank of Kansas City, 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.),...... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
BDDIGOME cca cisvicates'saace ce James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN.. Watson & Neyhart. 






BUFFALO Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE.....,....The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER:......0000 . City Bank of Rochester. 
SMR AC USIO, wits cenisieceet ot Third National Bank, 


NEW JERSEY. 
BB VV es Bebe eran alsin staieieipcatetor eel The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark, 
OHIO, 


G. D. Harter & Bro, 
...Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 





saaiates aisle piae eee Henry Wick & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
BRADFORD»... .0c00c.e00ce W. F, Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA............ Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 

street. 

BUT ESRY RG eas cre vateaisiee Fifth National Bank. 
PITSESBU RR Ge cee es sisters Iron City National Bank, 
PETS RR Ge ac nand base a Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


GEORGETOWN ...........- R. E, Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE sacaceiteiges tutes Third National Bank. 
MEE MBBS 55. 2 aise seis a acies First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 
BORTY WORTH. ........5505 City National Bank. 
TRAARKANA Mas ccesccssess Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
LY Este aprcisie tins ¢vinia sieioniah Ales Bonner & Bonner. 
RMIT oe loa a nssn isis oe 9.0 Waco National Bank, 5 
UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY.,.,....,Deseret National Bank ~ 

















































PETROLEUM. 


D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., . 


e 
N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest. 


N“ MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, ~ 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. ‘ 











Henry M Curtis. Wo. H. Coon. 


ENRY M. CURTIS & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 








PERE LE bio. ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
52 BroapD St., New York, AND OIL City, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 








N. F. Hitton. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST.} BUFFALO, N, Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A, WauGH, ' 





(pe A. McLAUGALIN, } 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, _ 


OFFICE, OIL ExcHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 





EO. P. HUKILL, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of contracts 
for future delivery of OIL on margins, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 








EO. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, O11 Cry, Pa. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 








(GEORGE HEARD, . 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL CITY, PA. 








YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL city, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 








HH. —DUEUR; 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. a 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L City, by permission, — 








V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OMe Cliy, bas 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS, — 





G. YOUNG, mi 
PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. » 











FERTILIZERS 








ALTON, WHANN & CO., 
(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ; 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ma Th 
Be Atlante, Ga, 4 re ek | 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE _ 
FERTILIZERS, f 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A co . ma: 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adifacken reaeclaned : 
of Nitrogen ; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; andsDIA- — 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special p ion yielding a 
large Lae 7 of available Phosphoric Acid, 
markable results. Use largely i i h , 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Paten 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goo 


E. T, WALTON, CHARLES RICHARDSON, F.N,B 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 





A. B. GWATHMEY. J. O. BLoss. 


lig pre Yoge BLUSS, 
Commission Merchants, 


iMometoac. Oe ARL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co, 
Montgomery, Ala. , 


(Sea BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOowN OFFICE, Nos, 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 





CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
V& WVERINGHAM & CO; 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 


ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special correspondence regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every Cepartment unsurpassed. 





maven HhNIZ & CO., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


©8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
. Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


Gero, H. KRAuSE. WILLIAM G. MARSH. 


ZO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
_Liberal cash advances made. All co ments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


A. KENT & CO., 


* No, 8 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILL. Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


Gaal MOORE &.CO., 








Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 





Lucius HopkINs SMITH. 
Amos T. DwiGut, Special. 


PROPKLINS, DWIGHT & CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
‘ Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gustavus C, Hopkins. 
CHARLES D. MILLER, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 


a feOBERT TANNAHILL & CO., 


« 


q 


7 









Cotton Commission Merchants, 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 

No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Louts Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 


ypores MONJO, JR., & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. 
ACAULAY & CO,, 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention oe to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A. J. MAcAuLay. 





WARREN EWEN, JR. 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31, & 33 BROAD STREET, NEw York. 


Joun M. Ewen 





_ Henry Tuos. Coates, PIERSON C. Royce. 
. 
Wan COA TES IG COs 
5 COTTON; 


No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


' Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
future contracts. 


TFFONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


No. 34 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 Wituam Srreet, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO..,) 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., New York. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


Wm. Monr. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw York. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Special“Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. 
Le & A. MEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 

Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 

ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 
Special attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
° 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., ComMMIssION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
YEAS AO. CORM SE rCO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 














TREO WLIN DEY & COs, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpwarpD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY, EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


South Gay Street, 


17 South Street, 4 
h. WY, CLDY: ALTIMORE, Mb. 


OSS, STRONG & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


—jo REY 
S. D. FOSS. yo SREY NOLDS, 


OHN GRIGH DONE CO., 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


E. B. STRONG. 








RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
11 Ob | yD Ga oman OPP 


- delivery on margins, 
¥ foe W. 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 





Sy 


PORTER & CO., 








Rk. PRESTON & CO:, 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 








COTTON. 





OTT ONe ACTS. 


A compilation, from official and reliable sources, of the 


SLATS HGSe OMe COLLON 
FOR A SERIES OF YEARS. 


Contains full details of AMERICAN, INDIAN and EGYP- 
TIAN CROPS and their movement; PRICES IN LIVER- 
POOL, NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS; Miil statistics 
of Europe and United States; Revised REPORTS of AGRI- 
CULTURAL BUREAU as to acreage and crop condition ; 


DIRECTORY OF COTTON TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, ETC., ETC., ETC, 


PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Compiled and for sale by 


A. B. SHEPPERSON, 25 Beaver St., New York. 


BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





Gs? 1. GAMBRILE & CO:, 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





POU LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


New YORK CORRESPONDENTS: 


(ee (re MAO 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





Wo. G, ConkKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS 
( ee ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), CHICAGO, leit 
Speculative orders a specialty 


d LoD AS: 
(Successors to PorTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. 
| / ate WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK 





No. Ine, 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy ard sell options in Grain ; also 


& 


Grain Receivers. 





Shippers of all-kinds of Produce. 
Ga MCEAGEY AS) GO; 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


Room a, CHICAGO, [LL 





W. E. McHENry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRY, RUSH & GO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





DWARD A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B, F. IvEs. F. R. SPEAR. 


Epwarp A, DRIVER. 





7M. «C. DOB SCO. , 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


Rooms 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL. 











TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


F, I. Youne, 





H. S. Younc, 
er BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 Propuck ExcHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





R. HOWARD, 
® ForRMERLY oF N. M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO, 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


Wm. M. PRict, - - - - 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - 





late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
late of Marmaduke & Brown 


S. G. PRICE, - - - - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
Lestie Marmapuce,- - -  forperty See Btrcte Sy 


Peree. MARMADUKE & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL S?., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Ag i BIA CK. 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louts, Mo. 





eae FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 
No. 303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





NORVELE & CO:5 
Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST, LOUIS, Mo, 





N, CoRONNA. 
CORONNA & SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
St. Louts, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, Miss. 


Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FouRTH NAT'L BANK OF St, Louis, 
WITHERSPOON, 


pin Ge 
di COTTON BUYER, 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to ST. Louts NATIONAL BANK, St, Louis; CHARLES D, 
DiIcKEY and Brown Bros, & Co., of New York, 


B, N. CORONNA, 











EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT ST. (ROoM 10), ST. Louts, Mo. 


Refer by permission: ST, Louris NATIONAL BANK, 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 


ATWOOD VIOLETT, 





I, E. GLENNY. 
“LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York. : 
ess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





MDE ISS BY BSE ERS MW Oe 


CODLON BOYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpoo 








TEXAS COMMISSION. 





S4Lomon & SIMMONS, 
COTION BUYERS, 


FORT WORTH, Texas. 











BRADS TICEETE >: 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage, 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost purpose 
of BRADSTREET'’S is to be of miaetieal eevice to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. ; 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men, 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, 
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FINANCIAL. 
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FINANCIAL. 





KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 
* 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO,, BERLIN, 





J]. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
3 JOINT AGENTS 
(erg ees BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 
Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 


Wm. M. Ear_, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A. H. Dayton. 





Ka vie ee BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. DICKINSON. JULES E. BRUGIERE, H. C. DickINSON, 


Le eee. BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


EJTOWARD LAPSLEV & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. VO RI 


R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years oad ag in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. SrocK EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY, 


5 WALL STREET, NEW 





F, E, BALLARD. 





fe H. PARKS & CoO., 
i Successors to H. E. DILLincHaM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 138 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S, NicHots, Chicago, H. E, DILLINGHAM. 
C. G. WHITE. 





(CLARK & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YorRK. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HACKLEY B. Bacon. 
LATHROP R, Bacon. 








EL JILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


Mitts BLp’c, BRoAD St., NEw York. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 





POM EA DT ERGOT. 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 3 EXCHANGE CourRT, NEw YorK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, T. H, CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





re eNe S. BALLIN & CO.,, 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gyiestc), NEW YORK. 





G. STEBBINS & SON, 
7 Bankers and Brokers, 


No, 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H. STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 





7 ALCOTT (S SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERs, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 





[eee & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEw STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 


ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





THE 


(7 NATIONAL BANK, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C, O. BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. — C. H, COLE, CASHIER 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEw YORK, 





CHAS, GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU, 





ITCHELL, BROUWER & CO., 
STocKk BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


E.vinu C, MITCHELL, 
GEo. W. McGown, 


Gero, H, BROUWER, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 





Tuos. A, VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


| TNS By 3S ONS. 8? TB GOIN 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

No. 3 Wall Street, New York, 

Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 


Foreign Hachange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 





vé He LTAVL ORME COS 
‘ Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 


RANK SMYTH & CO., 
. (Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





IAD REL SN ORAS (EX Os 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





Lewis C, NELSON, 


ELSON & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds, Safe 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty. 


Correspondents in New Yorks KOUNTZE BROS. 


Henry M. Noe. 





THE 
CEES eS COMPANY, 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BoNDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just published exclusively tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHA WAGE ER OL fics. 


THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE PEEATHER 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
Joun CAssILs. 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 
And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDs, 
Gye) fe vel JIshiteda, Sagecia, 


BOSTON. 
LY} JALTERV BROWN Foecos 
WOOL r 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


GEE E> & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


8 FEDERAL St., Boston, 
18 Murray St., NEw YorK. 


Warehouses : 
115 LAKE ST., cuicaco, Tit. 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


b 
J JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MAss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
~ MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 





AWRENCE, POTTER & CO., 
BANKERS. 
DEALERS IN COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
63 FEDERAL STREET, COR. FRANKLIN, 


W. F. LAWRENCE W. L. Tower, 
WALTER Potter, i BOSTON. { W. D. Lovs.t. 





CONG A LED FOCUS 


FOR STOCK, . 


MANUFACTURED AT 


PEARL Mi ts, Boston, Mass. 


CONCENTRATED FOOD CO., 


Wholesale Agents, 


BOSTON, Mass. 











R. LESSON) Gane 
‘LINEN. THE 
IMBORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S, A. for 
FINLAYSON, BousFIeELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, a The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at — 
Frankfort-on-Main, German , 1881, etc., etc. Admins by ev 
machine on exhibition at New England Manu rers’ an 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. * 








A ONE-DIP DYE] 


ANADA EXTRACT 
avo DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 

Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 

For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT YAS NO EQUAL, EES a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known 
material, These goods are in liquid form, weighing a Ibs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about soo /bs. each. 

Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 Ib. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST,, BOSTON, Mass,, U. S, A. 





WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. Le 


ALT eee as Whe & COn 
5 CHAUNCY ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., ra 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 


Yarn Commission Merchants 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lynes, 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, oshua Madeley Mills, 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO,, — 


Office, 5 Chauncey St., Boston. a3 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 3 - 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners. 





[PAs & POPPELE, 
Importers and 


WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, © 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, “a 
BOSTON, Mass. — 


Agents for THE NEwcoMB-BUCHANAN Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Jie P. SOULE & CO. 
Packers of “ 
PORK, LARD, HAMS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LARD Om, 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, -* 
: es a NortH MARKET STREET, {BosTON. es 





JOHN P. SQUIRE. (Established in 1842.) FRANK 0. SQUIRE, — 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge, 





Established A. D. 1842. 
‘AMUEL LORING, “te 


PLYMOUTH TACK AND RIVET Works, 


Z Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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NwOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The stock market during the past week 
has exhibited the hand of the manipulator 
very distinctly, and it is generally conceded 
in the street that the market is for the time 
~ being wholly within the control of two or 
‘ three well-known leaders of speculation. 
The tactics which were so successfully 
worked last week have been repeated, the 
general downward movement of prices 
being arrested by a sudden turn and rally 
of prices, which avowedly has for its object 
the reduction of a short interest which now 
always threatens to become dangerously 
large. A quick turn upward was given to 
the market on Tuesday; on Thursday 
afternoon all, or nearly all, the advance 
was wiped out by as quick a drop; but the 
short interest is still large, as shown by the 
_ way stocks are tending, and more manipu- 
lation seems to be in order. 





Our correspondent at Washington writes 
regarding the continued controversy as to 
the exact amount of the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1883, that absolutely definite 
figures cannot yet be obtained from the 
officers of the Treasury Department, and 
probably will not be forthcoming for sev- 
eral days. The reason of the delay is said 
to be that the appropriation bills for the 








present fiscal year were not passed, and did 
not go into effect, until thirty-five days 
after the fiscal year had begun. The 
appropriations of last year were con- 
tinued by joint resolution for that period of 
thirty-five days. As last year’s appropria- 
tions differ in many particulars from those 
for this year, and as they were continued 
pro vata on the basis of last year, it has 
become necessary for the accounting officers 
to compute every item for those thirty-five 
days on the basis of the last year’s appro- 
priations in addition to extending and carry- 
ing out in detail the appropriations for the 
present fiscal year, which were made only 
in bulk. 


The Tariff Commissioners have heard the 
last of the ‘‘ testimony,” so-called, and have 
gone into executive session to consider and 
prepare their report. It must by this time 
have become apparent to the members of 
the Commission, as it has to the general 
public, that their task of preparing a tariff 
which shall protect all interests and oppress 
none is an extremely difficult one. The 
chief interest which attaches to the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission, as far as the 
public at large are concerned, lies, as we 
have hitherto suggested, in the fact that 
they give prominence to this very difficulty. 
It could scarcely be expected that the labors 
of the Commission would be materially 
lightened, or that their sight would be 
cleared, by the cloud of ‘‘ witnesses” that 
have appeared before them. The testi- 
mony to which they have listened has been 
necessarily colored and shaped by the 
needs and interests of those who have 
offered it. 


Except in the case of those whose state- 
ments were of a purely theoretic or specu- 
lative nature, the persons who have taken 
up the time of the revisers have done so for 
the purpose of urging claims in which they 
have a strong pecuniary interest. A color- 
less and unstrained presentation of facts was 
not to be looked for from those persons. 
In addition to this, many of the claims 
made are in direct antagonism one to an- 
other. The more powerful interests have 
been the most ably and the most persist- 
ently represented, and in this way, per- 
haps, have been made to assume undue 
proportions in the minds of the Commis- 
sioners themselves. On account of these 
very sources of error, which inhere in the 
evidence itself, upon which the recom- 
‘mendations of the Commissioners are to be 
based, it is clearly impossible for them, by 
endeavoring to balance the various interests 
against each other, to arrive at any con- 
clusion which shall be recognized as effect- 
ing a just settlement of the existing diffi- 
culty. Such an adjustment cannot be 
looked for, unless the Commissioners deal 
with the complications of the tariff on the 
firm ground of principle. 





In the last issue of BRADSTREET’S we 
published a letter from Mr. A. J. Wilson, 
of London, in which were presented the 











leading features of the British Board of 
Trade report upon home railways for 1881, 
together with some very suggestive com- 
ment, both upon the figures given and upon 
the manner in which the report itself was 
prepared. We give place this week to a 
second letter from Mr. Wilson, in which he 
summarizes and remarks upon the promi- 
nent facts about the Indian railways which 
have been made public in the report of the 
Government Director. The most striking 
feature of the conditions of railway develop- 
ment in India is the apparent lack of spon- 
taneity which characterizes industry in that 
country. Every enterprise of importance 
has to be stimulated by the authorities. 
Especially is this true in regard to railways. 
As Mr. Wilson points out, no railway of 
importance in India has been built by pri- 
vate enterprise. The lines were formerly 
built with capital invested by joint-stock 
companies and guaranteed by the state. In 
recent times the state itself has constructed 
the roads with money raised in the London 
market. This, however, was to be expected, 
perhaps, in a country peculiarly situated as 
India is in many ways, where the dominance 
of the governing race is so marked, and 
where the natives are at once so poor and so 
distrustful. The whole subject is not with- 
out its interest to Americans, for although 
India is at some distance from us geograph- 
ically, yet she cannot be regarded as very 
remote when the pressure of her competi- 
tion is at times sensibly felt at our very 
doors. 





At the opening of the Irish National 
Conference, at Dublin, Mr. Parnell declared 
that no solution of the land question could 
be final that did not secure to farmers the 
right of becoming owners of their holdings 
by purchase. He said the Irish party re- 
quired from eighty-five to ninety members 
in Parliament, but that such a representa- 
tion was not to be hoped for until the fran- 
chise was placed on the basis of household 
suffrage. The plan of a new Irish National 
League was adopted. The central council 
of the new league is to consist of forty-eight 
members, one from each of the thirty-two 
counties, and sixteen to represent the par- 
liamentary party. The conference unani- 
mously adopted an amendment to the pro- 
gramme in favor of the payment of the 
Irish members in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Parnell accepted an amendment to the 
proposed land scheme favoring the imposi- 
tion of increased taxes on grass lands, and 
declaring void all covenants against tilling. 
Since the holding of the conference the 
committee of the new league has organized, 
and has adopted an address declaring 
strongly for home rule. 





Affairs continue to progress toward a 
solution in Egypt. General Wolseley has 
been ordered home. Detachments of troops 
have already arrived in England. Recruit- 
ing for the new Egyptian army has begun. 
The Porte has sent a note to Lord Dufferin 
announcing its readiness to negotiate a set- 





tlement of the Egyptian complications. 
The ministry express their willingness to 
permit the defense of Arabi by English 
lawyers, provided the witnesses in the case 
shall undergo a preliminary examination. 
They are said to be considering the appoint- 
ment of a Councillor of Finances, with a 
seat in the cabinet and a consultative voice 
on finance only, to replace the joint con- 
trollers. 





The Zimes says that the French govern- 
ment is aware that the reconstruction of 
the joint control is impossible. The Pad 
Mall Gazette says that while it is true that 
the control exists by virtue of an interna- 
tional convention between France, Eng- 
land and Egypt, and hence cannot be 
formally and technically abolished without 
the consent of France, yet that if England 
and Egypt withdraw from the control, 
France cannot maintain it by herself. 
England, the Gazette says, can with- 
draw from the control, and there is 
no doubt whatever that she will do so. 
In regard to the question what to put 
in the place of the control, the Gazette 
suggests that nothing be put in its place. 
Recounting the history of the various con- 
trols heretofore established in Egypt, it 
shows that they were powerless to prevent 
the most manifest misrule and maladminis- 
tration. The suggestion which has been 
made in some quarters that the Khedive 
should be recommended to appoint a 
European financial adviser, not accountable 
to anybody but the Khedive himself, it 
condemns as nothing more than a return to 
a course which has been already tried and 
has failed. 





Our correspondent at Yokohama, Japan, 
writing under date September 25, sends us 
a detailed account of the recent disturb- 
ances in Corea. The emeute is now known 
to have been the result of an outburst of 
popular fury, directed by some of the ‘‘anti- 
progressionist”” party at the Corean court, 
against foreign intercourse of every descrip- 
tion. This conservative party, inflamed on 
account of the treaties then recently con- 
cluded with the United States and Great 
Britain, excited against the Japanese, whom 
they regarded as aliens, and angered at 
certain of those about the court who were 
desirous of entering into closer intercourse 
with foreign nations, provoked a sudden 
rising, with the results of which our readers 
are already familiar. Order appears to 
have been restored, however, before the 
return of the Japanese envoy to the Corean 
capital, for he was able to make terms with 
the authorities as previously constituted. 
The temporary difficulty with China arose 
in consequence of the absence of Li Hung 
Chang, who had gone into retirement on 
account of the death of his mother, and 
through whose influence mainly the conclu- 
sion of the late treaties were effected. His 
prompt action, on being hastily summoned 
from his seclusion, averted the danger of a 
rupture which his indiscreet lieutenants had 
precipitated. 
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THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE 
AND CROP REPORTING. 

A number of weeks ago we drew atten- 
tion to some surprising statements of the 
Bureau of Agriculture, in its August report, 
regarding the methods of private enterprise 
in reporting the condition and yield of 
staple crops. The August report referred 
to contained the following : 

“‘The crop-reporting system of the De- 
partment of Agriculture * * * differs 
from amateur, commercial and newspaper 
crop-reporting in being systematic, con- 
tinuous through the year, covering a well- 
defined area, and ¢he only one whose reports 
can possibly be correctly presented in equiva- 
lent figures, tabulated and reduced to ultimate 
results, which present precisely the real 
meaning of the reporters.” 

Either the Commissioner of Agriculture 
does not take care to inform himself as to 
what is going on in the country or he must be 
held responsible for knowingly permitting 
unwarranted and false statements to be 
sent out under the authority of his office. 
As a proper, and withal sufficient, reply to 
the statement italicized above, we repro- 
duce below the general conclusions of our 


September cotton report, published on 
October 7. As we have previously pointed 
out, there are 642 counties, not count- 


the minor 


souri and Kentucky 


states of Virginia, Mic- 
in the cotton states, 


ing 


growing more than 500 acres of cotton 
each. The total number of cotton-growing 
counties, enumerated in the tenth census, 
was 853. As indicated, a large number grow 
less than 500 acres each, and are unworthy 
of attention continuously during the season, 
though great care is taken in the spring to 
learn the increase or decrease of acreage 
therein. Out of the 642 counties, we pub- 
lished, on October 7, returns from 558, repre- 
senting 94+per cent. of the total cotton 
area. These returns consisted of 919 replies, 
or an average from each of the 558 counties 
reported of about 1 3-5 to each county. In 
considering the thoroughness of our present 
work in cotton reporting, it should be borne 
in mind that the general trustworthiness of 
a report depends not so much upon the 
number of replies as upon the trustworthi- 
ness of correspondents and their facilities 
for procuring accurate information. At this 
date, when nearing the end of our second 
year of monthly reports, it should go with- 
out saying that our list of correspondents 
is representative of the business men of 
the south living in the immediate cotton- 
growing regions. As we have previously 
the point at which trustworthy 
information is obtainable regarding the 
crop is one remove from the 


shown, 


cotton 
planter. 

The table given below shows, first, the 
tenor of advices from our correspondents 
regarding the weather for growing and 
picking from August 28 to the close of 
September; second, the condition of the 
plant as to growing and fruiting, and its 
general progress since August 28; third, 
the amount of injury inflicted by worms, 
and fourth, the tenor of the advices as to 
the prospects for a top crop: 


CONDITION OF COTTON CROP CLOSE oF SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Weather Pigs picking since 
August 28, 


Weather for xreing since 
August 28. 





Good... “r 
Fair .... «+ 296 
7|Bad....... == es 
General condition since 
August 28, 


. 412 





Sruiting. 


Same 





Fair. ws 
Bad.. 











As we stated on October 7, this report 
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showed some improvement over the report 
for the previous month, and that, taken 
in connection with the telegraphic advices to 
October 6, a pronounced improvement was 
clearly shown. On the two points in rela- 
tion to which demonstration was possible— 
namely, as to the injury from worms and 
top-crop prospects—this September report 
demonstrated. It showed that, save in 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi, no in- 
jury worth figuring up had resulted from 
worms, and that in general the prospect 
for a top-crop was scarcely better than bad. 

This report was published, as stated, on 
October 7. It differs little in its general 
character from those previously published 
monthly this year and in 1881. One 
week later than October 7, or on October 
14, the Bureau of Agriculture issues its 
cotton report for September. Any points 
in it worthy the attention of the spinner 
or speculator were anticipated by our 
report of the week previous, and much 
more beside. It is submitted that, in the 
light of this and previous monthly cotton 
reports during this and last year, it is to the 
last degree unbecoming for the Bureau of 
Agriculture to put forth such statements as 
are quoted above. The danger is that, 
sheltered behind the superstitious idea that 
there is something more in government 
than a part of the people employed by 
the rest to do certain things, the Bureau 
officials are tempted to adopt methods 
which would go far to wreck a private 
enterprise. As we have revealed above the 
character of the information on which our 
September cotton report is based. and are 
prepared to exhibit the detailed replies, we 
feel at liberty, by reason of his unwarranted 
assertions, to call upon the Commissioner 
of Agriculture to reveal the extent and 
character of the evidence on which he bases 
his conclusions regarding the condition of 
cotton. 





DANGEROUS DUSTS. 


The destruction of flour-mills and other 
property by fires, the causes of which have 
remained involved in mystery or have been 
traced to the spontaneous combustion of 
organic bodies, has from time to time at- 
tracted attention, and has stimulated scien- 
tific inquiry into the conditions under which 
ignition of this nature is possible. We 
have received a pamphlet containing the 
report of an address delivered by Professor 
T. W. Tobin, of the Polytechnic School of 
Kentucky, before a meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, 
at Chicago, in which the professor embodies 
the results of his investigations into the 
conditions of dust combustion. 

Among the kinds of dust classed by him 
as combustible, and used by him in his ex- 
periments, Professor Tobin instances pure 
starch granules as found in ‘‘arrowroot,” 
and which may be taken as the typical ele- 
ment in flour-dust ; dust obtained from the 
club moss called lycopodium ; highly-bolted 
flour freed from the husk, the beard and 
the gluten of the wheat; dust collected 
from the ‘‘ wheat dust-room,” consisting of 
starch, husks, fractured gluten cells, the 
beard and other impurities, and wood 
abrasions consisting of minute fibres of 
wood. As to the manner in which com- 
bustion is induced, the lecturer points out 
that the substances mentioned consist of 
oxygen, hydrogen and carbon. ‘Although 
in variable quantities, the oxygen and 
hydrogen are always in the ratio of water; 
eight parts by weight of the former to every 
one of the latter. The union of these is 


determined by heat, and carbon alone is 
left. Further combustion is soon stifled 
unless oxygen is added from the air, or as a 


gas, in which case a perfect consumption of 


the body takes place. Flour, in itself, when 
free from oxygen or air, is incombustible, 
and when sufficient in quantity will even 
extinguish a fire. The presence of oxygen 
renders the inert matter combustible, and 
even explosive. On the other hand, water, 
in all its forms, is opposed to combustion, 
and its presence modifies the rapidity with 
which consumption takes place. The pro- 
fessor showed by experiments that flour 
and wood dust, when dry and blown about 
so as to be thoroughly mixed with the air, 
burn rapidly when brought into contact 
with a flame. He showed, in like manner, 
that air could not mix sufficiently with 
damp flour to render it even inflammable. 
His conclusion upon this head was that the 
violence of combustion is in an inverse ratio 
to the moisture of the dust experimented 
on, and that, on the other hand, dust is 
inflammable in a degree corresponding with 
its dryness. 

The manner in which explosions take 
place as a result of the combustion of dust 
was explained by Professor Tobin as fol- 
lows: When dry organic dust is heated to 
the point of ignition, the oxygen and hy- 
drogen first combine to form water. In- 
tense heat is thus generated, and this con- 
verts the carbon into carbonic oxide gas, 
and expands the surrounding air. The gas 
and the heated air occupy more space than 
in their first state. The greater the rapidity 
with which these results are achieved, the 
more nearly will the act approach the vio- 
lence of explosion. 

By actual experiment the professor dis- 
covered that the dust-spouts and flour- 
shafts in mills are dryer than the surround- 
ing atmosphere. One cause of this dry- 
ness is that all dusts are hygroscopic, that 
is, have the property of readily imbibing 
moisture from the air. Flour is especially 
noted for this quality. Another reason is 
that in the process of grinding, by the heat 


generated in friction, a large amount of 


the normal moisture of the grain is driven 
off, and the heated flour is consequently 
abnormally deficient in moisture. 

As practical deductions from his re- 
searches, Professor Tobin suggests to mill- 
ers that dust-rooms, being danger centers, 
should be built, if possible, of brick, and 
that all communicating shafts and doors 
should be of sheet metal; that the air blow- 
ing through shoots, shafts and dust-rooms 
should be daily charged with vapor or 
steam, if practicable; that the mill should 
be kept free from superfluous dust and flour; 
that the hygrometer should be kept in use 
to detect the presence of dry air in the mill; 
that in dry weather, when the air is dense 
and thick with floating particles, the capac- 
ity of production should not be over- 
strained ; that the use of open lights should, 
if possible, be avoided, and that as much 
ventilation as possible should be obtained. 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN SHIP- 
PING. 

Mr. John Roach, in his statement before the 
Tariff Commission at Philadelphia on Mon- 
day last, ventured the opinion that Ameri- 
can shipping had its birth in protection, and 
that the protective policy, so far from in- 
juring the shipping interest, had in reality 
fostered it. There appears to be some con- 
fusion here. Certainly, those who repre- 
sented the shipping interests of the country 


at the time of the adoption of the policy of 








































































protection differed considerably from Mr. 
Roach in their views of the effect of that 
policy on our merchant marine. The tariff 
reported by Secretary Dallas in 1816 is gen- 
erally regarded as the beginning of the pro. 
tective system. At that time New England 
represented the bulk of the shipping inter- 
ests of the country. It is on record that 
Mr. Webster and most of the members from 
the New England states took ground against 
the bill. In 1824 the navigating and fishing 
states opposed Mr. Clay’s bill, from an ap- 
prehension that it would injure commerce. — 
One of the main objections considered by 
Mr. Clay, in his celebrated speech upon 
his measure, was that the tariff would — 
diminish our navigation. As to this the — 
father of the American system said that the ~ 
shipping interest, though a great one and — 
deserving encouragement, was not a para-_ 
mount interest, and should accommodate — 
itself to the state of commerce and manu- 
factures. Mr. Webster, the spokesman of P 
New England and of the shipping interests, 
in his reply to Mr. Clay, declared that the — 
navigation of the United States without goy- 
ernment protection challenged competition 
with the whole world. He regarded the 
bill of Mr. Clay as threatening to lay new 
and heavy burdens upon navigation, and 
said that nothing could prevail upon him — 
to give his support to a bill which was so 
burthensome and so dangerous to that in- 
terest which had steadily enriched and gal- 
lantly defended us. Of the members from — 
the three states then classed as navigating © 
and fishing states—Maine, New Hampshire — 
and Massachusetts—three are recorded as — 
voting for, and twenty-three as voting — 
against, a tariff for the protection of domes- — 


tic industry. J 


PROFESSOR SUMNER ON FREE TRADE . 
AND PROTECTION. 


What may be regarded as an authoritative pre- _ 
sentation of the so-called ‘‘ free trade" side of the 
tariff question was outlined by Professor William G. 
Sumner in his paper read before the Tariff Com- 
mission on last Saturday. The immediate subj 
discussed by the professor was the relation of pro- — 
tective taxes to wages. He stated that he had 
noticed in the discussions before the Commission a 
constant reiteration of false doctrines of theoretical ; 
political economy about wages. From the reports 
of the proceedings before the Commission some — 
people might believe that protective taxes made 
wages high, and at the same time that high wages — 
made protective taxes necessary. So far was this | 
from being the case, he declared, that the two notions 
contradicted each other. In addition they were both 
false. Protective taxes, he said, lowered wages. 
The interests of the man who paid wages were an- 
tagonistic to those of the man who received them, 
The protectionist legislator proposed to satisfy both 
at once. Protective taxes did not aim to produce 
good government or to accomplish any ciyil pur- 
pose, Their aim was industrial—to help some Peo. 3 
ple to get a living. a 

As to the relation of protective taxes to wages, T 
Professor Sumner said that anything that a 
lessened the number of persons competing for wages 
or increased the amount of capital, increased wages. 
In a new country, where there were large tracts of 
unoccupied land, the laborer might without diffi- 
culty become an agriculturist, and being thus with- 
drawn from the wages class, would lessen the supply — 
of labor in the market and contribute to the capital 
of the country. The protective system, on the 
other hand, involved many expenditures, such as_ 
custom house expenses, wages and profits to those 
employed, and losses incurred by the protected 
industries, These expenses had to be borne by the 
non-protected classes. The protective system thus 
lessened wealth and enhanced the cost of all articles” 
of clothing, furniture, utensils, tools and machinery. 
Protective taxes, he said, had never been, and could 
never be, laid in view of any true knowledge of 
industrial circumstances. A thousand commission 
for ten years could not win a knowledge’ of the in- 
dustrial system of the country; and even if th 
could acquire that knowledge of a given da 
next day new inventions, processes, method: 


' 


transportation, financial arrangements, etc., would 
- render the knowledge valueless. He denied the 
truth of the statement that protection brought 
_ eapital into use which would otherwise be idle, and 
declared that the rate of wages here was due to the 
economic forces at work. The only thing, he said, 
- which could reduce American wages to European 
standards was a sufficiently heavy and long- 
continued application of the protective system. 
Concerning the argument that free trade would 
drive the population to agricultural pursuits, and 
would thus reduce wages and all other remunera- 
tion for labor, Mr. Sumner said that agriculture 
now supported itself and other industries, and that, 
therefore, even if the whole population were to take 
to agriculture, it was certain that agriculture would 
support them all better directly than under the 
‘present arrangement. Trades-unionism and pro- 
_ tectionism, he said, were founded upon equally false 
principles. 
In regard to the assertion that American industries 
needed protection because the wages here are higher 
than in foreign countries, he said that it joined a 
very wide inference to very inadequate premises. 
There was no ascertainable relation between wages 
_and profits. Profits and wages might be both high 
or both low at the same time, or one might be high 
and the other low. Instead of one being displaced 
by the other they nearly always went together, both 
high or both low at the same time. It was of im- 
portance to notice that profits were higher in this 
country than in Europe. That fact being noticed, 
‘the applications for high tariffs could be readily 
‘understood. Instead of going where he could get 
profits on a natural basis, the protectionist, he said, 
wanted the law to tax his fellow citizens to give it 
tohim. The talk about wages, he said, was im- 
-ported into the question only to obscure the issue. 
In England, a free-trade country, wages were, he 
said, higher than anywhereelse in Europe. If wages 
were the controlling consideration, how did England 
distance all competitors. If the comparative rate of 
wages was acriterion, how did the American farmers, 
paying high wages and high rates of transportation, 
beat the agricultural laborers of Europe in their own 
markets. The existence of high wages here Pro- 
fessor Sumner regarded as a proof of industrial 
-superiority. It showed simply that there were some 
lines of industry open to the country in which great 
returns for both labor and capital might be obtained. 
To argue from that that protection was needed was 
like arguing that a man needed help because he 
was strong. The remuneration of wages was high 
because the advantages were great. It would be 
higher if the laborer were allowed to use the advan- 
‘tages without restraint or interference. 








THE POSITION OF THE HOP CROP. 
The shortage in the American hop crop has by 
‘this time been thoroughly discounted. The state- 
ments of leading dealers, in whose hands the crop 
just garnered is waiting the predicted advance in 
‘ price, are based on facts, but incline naturally 
~ enough to a slight exaggeration of the extent to 
which the hop crop is short as well as the outcome 
of the picking season in the United Kingdom and 
on the continent. At present writing, perhaps one- 
fifth of the American crop remains in growers’ hands. 
The remainder is baled and warehoused in the 
A possession of regular dealers and speculators. 
~ Current quotations for new crop hops are 68@72c. 
per pound, yearlings being 62 @68c., and old hops 
40@4sc. per pound. The meaning of these figures 
is learned when it is recalled that in 1877 hops 
were quoted at 3@8c. per pound, and in 1880 
“at1$@2s5c. The crops of the world of late years, as 
reported in trade circulars, together with total 
M annual consumption and average price per pound, 
a were as follows: 





Aug. price 
Bales. Consumpt'n, per, ld. 
“1,162,000 800,000 3@ 8c. 
926,000 816,000. 5@12 
000 30,000 25@45 
rein 838,000 18@25 
780,000 850,000 20055 





The total quantity of hops raised in the United 
States has averaged between one-quarter and one- 
‘third of the whole, as given above. In 1879, as 
‘reported by the Census at Washington, the total 
“quantity of hops grown in this country in the lead- 
“ing states and territories where that plant is culti- 
vated, was as follows: 

a Pounds, 
21,628,931 
~ Wisconsin... seseeee (5965427 

bey ers 
244,371 


‘ Total in states and territory named........-.-++- 26,253,093 











= In addition to the list enumerated there were 

twelve other states raising hops in smaller quantities, 
the least being reported from Kansas, which that 
year produced 500 pounds. The grand total there- 










world’s requirements, was about 8 per cent. 
year, however, the shortage unexpectedly became 
more pronounced, and is believed to be 33% per 


and firm at that. 
care to sell. 


in a few 
to have faith, however, that a reaction must take 
place in the foreign market and affect the rates here, 
which will enable them to purchase additional sup- 
plies at more favorable terms than it is now possible 
for them to do. 
having stored an unusually large quantity of beer 
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fore was, in round numbers, about 26,500,000 pounds 
of hops grown in the United States in 1879. The 
world’s crop of hops this year is estimated at 
585,000 bales, or 15 per cent. less than in 1881, and 
about one-third less than in 1880, although fully 
12% per cent. in excess of the yield in 1879. These 
data suggest that the proportion grown in the 
United States, as previously explained, amounts 
to something over 30,000,000 pounds, 
26,500,000 pounds in 1879. 


against 


The domestic and foreign deficiency, as per preced- 


ing figures, is about 55,000,000 pounds, the consump- 
tion of the world being over 170,000,000 pounds. 
This view of the situation goes far to explain the 
necessity for the materially augmented prices asked 
during the past two months. 
of hops carried over in the hop-growing countries 
of the world aggregated about 70,000,000 pounds, 
which is reflected in the quotations current at that 
time in the United States, 3@8c. per pound. In 


In 1877 the quantity 


1880 the world’s demand was met by an even sup- 


ply, in which was included stocks previously carried 
over. 
25c. per pound. 


That year hops in this country averaged 18@ 
In 1881 it became necessary to 
glean carefully to avoid a squeeze in the hop market, 
as the falling off in supply, as compared with the 
This 


cent. less than what is demanded. Growers having 
any of the crop in hand are holding out for 65 @7oc., 
Large holders in cities do not 
The quotations are nominally as 
given at the outset of this article, but the opinion 


is common that prime 1882 hops will touch $r by 
January 1, thus 


rivaling the recent prominent 
ery for ‘‘dollar oil’’ with one for ‘‘ dollar hops.” 
The larger brewers in the United States have 
certain supplies of hops in store, which, except 
instances, are limited. They appear 


They are fortunate, as a rule, in 


and ale, and the recent advance of from soc. to $1 


per barrel will, of course, react favorably upon the 
heavy stocks in vault, and in a large degree mitigate 


any loss on their season's business, owing to neces- 
sary increased outlays for hops. The English hop 


crop has been characterized by various journals and 
by investors in American hops as ‘‘a total failure.” 


Late reports in competent English agricultural 
publications do not bear out this assertion. The 
most conservative estimates of the requirements in 
England place the total for 18%2-33 at 60,000,000 
pounds and the English-crop at 14,000,000 pounds. 
The latter total will hardly justify the appellation 
‘©q total failure,’ although admittedly a scant pro- 
duction. The English outlook for imports of hops 
is for about 5,000,coo pounds from the United States, 
about 9,500,000 pounds from Germany, 2,000,000 
from Holland and Belgium, a total of 16,500,000 
pounds. This with the English production will ag- 
gregate 30,500,000 pounds against the 60,000,000 
pounds required. Such a shortage in the English 
market of course means high prices. The “first 
pocket "’ of the season sold for $2.45 per pound, 
which was, of course, a fancy figure, and by no 
means necessarily indicative of the range of prices 
for the season. Bulls in hops in London, however, 
fully expect to get 75 @goc. for their holdings, and 
there is little doubt that they will. In Belgium, as 
in England, the hops suffered severely from the 
aphides, mould and unfavorable weather. In France 
the crop is expected to be nearly up to the average, 
both in quantity and quality. 

In the United States the bulk of the hop crop is 
grown in the state of New York, and it is there 
the shortage is most largely found. On the Pacific 
coast the hop plants have been especially prom- 
ising. Advices from Portland, Oregon, are that 
the yield wiil prove of full average both in quality 
and quantity, it being estimated that fully 200,cco 
pounds will be secured in the Abtanum valley, 
Yakima county, alone. Washington Territory ranks 
as the most productive hop-growing region, and 
follows New York, Wisconsin and California in 
quantity produced. In 1879 Washington Territory 
yielded an average of 1,317 pounds to the acre, 
against 553 for New York, 443 for Wisconsin, 1,290 
for California, 803 for Oregon and 500 pounds to 
the acre in Germany for the same year. In one of 
the hop-producing valleys this year the outturn in 
Washington Territory is placed at not less than 


1,600 pounds to the acre, and the total product of 


the territory is given at 900,000 pounds. ‘The short- 
age in Wisconsin is reported to be proportionately 


as severe as in New York, and in some localities of 
the former state the loss amounts to four-fifths of 


the total one year ago. 
conceded that Oneida and Madison counties have 
suffered a loss of from 25 to 33 per cent. in the hop 
yield, in the vicinity of Waterville—the center of 
the hop-producing region—to to 15 per cent., and 
Montgomery, 
Franklin and other counties, smaller or like propor- 
tions. 
unfavorable weather have done much to deteriorate 
the quality of the plant. 
weather has been excellent for growing. 
of hops to England have been made in considerable 
quantity, and the tendency of prices abroad may 
draw considerably more from this side than was 
expected, 


last year. 





In New York state it is 


Chenango, Herkimer, Jefferson, 


Honey dew, rust, and, previous to June 1, 


Since the date named the 
Exports 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC BREADSTUFFS 


AND PROVISIONS. 
The export movements in the case of breadstuffs 


and of provisions during September were not cor- 
respondingly active. 


The report of the National 
Bureau of Statistics shows that salt beef alone, in 
the list ‘‘ provisions, tallow, lard and dairy prod- 
ucts,”’ furnishes an excess of exports in September 
against the quantity sent abroad in the same month 
Salt beef, however, has kept its record 
well up, for in three months as well as in nine 
months ended with September, 1882, the total of 
exports continue slightly above the quantity 
shipped during like periods in the preceding year. 
In the September report on exports of breadstuffs, 


just at hand, a more favorable exhibit appears. 


The details of the report as to exports of breadstuffs 
fully confirm the general impression of their status 
during the past year, and further point to the halting 
gait in receipts of Indian corn, which must reflect 
on several rather optimistic reports of that crop re- 
cently published. Barley and rye, of less import- 
ance in foreign trade considerations, show in- 


creased exports, not only during September, but for 


nine as well as three months ended therewith, 
against like periods in 1881. Indian cornmeal 
naturally hangs back, being quite as far behind as 
are shipments of Indian corn. The total value of 
exports of breadstuffs in September was $24,506,067, 
and in September, 1881, it was $19,047,433, the gain 
this year being $4,558,634. For three months ended 
September 30, the totals were, in 1882, $69,656,538, 
and in 1881, $65,471,721, a gain for the third quarter 
of the current year of $4,184,817. Taking into con- 
sideration the year’s exports of breadstuffs to Sep- 
tember 30, it will be perceived that a considerable 
deficiency yet remains to be made up. For nine 
months of 1881 the value of exports of breadstuffs 
was $177,452,638, or $42,939,859 more than the nine 
months of 1882, for which the total is $134,512,779. 

The excess of September exports of wheat was 
6,188,950 bushels, against those in the same month 
last year ; for three months the excess this year was 
13,946,559, and the deficiency in nine months of 
1832, as against nine months of 1881, is T1,434,709. 
Less than two months’ shipments, at the rate 
observed during September, will easily wipe out 
the nine months’ record. Indian corn went abroad 
to the extent of only 623,597 bushels in September, 
1882, against 4,095,III bushels in September last 
year. For three months, the total this year was but 
1,238,083 bushels, while in 1881 it was 21,585,016 
bushels, and in nine months the totals were 11, 417,- 
976 bushels in 1882, and 61,099,421 bushels in 188r. 
Barley was exported in September to the extent of 
123,190 bushels, against 6,381 bushels in Septem- 
ber, 1881. For nine months the exports were 
211,594 bushels in 1882, and 94,459 bushels in 188r. 
Rye furnishes 118,585 bushels exported in Sep- 
tember, 1882, and 9,019 bushels in September, 188r. 
The totals for nine months are 880,316 bushels in 
1882, against 740,579 bushels in the preceding year. 
During nine months of 188r about two and one- 
half times the quantity of oats were exported that 
have been during nine months of this year, while 
the shipments in September, 1881, were five times the 
quantity sent abroad in September, 1882. Tor nine 
months, the exports of wheat flour this year aggre- 
gated 4,849,773 barrels, against 5,492,367 barrels in 
nine months of 1881. But in September last the 
quantity of flour sent out of the country was 821,010 
barrels, against 473,274 barrels in September, 188r. 

The less encouraging record of exports of pro- 
visions and tallow is shown in the following table 
of pounds shipped : 


NINE AND ONE MONTHS' EXPORTS, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30. 
——Nine months. ——One month.-— 





1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 
Fresh beef.... 35,173:794 79,712,200 = 3, 127,204 7,166,951 
Salt beef...... 29,830, 602 28,756,677 3,718,707 3,695,101 
Bacon......- 245,736,531  433:944)129 15,206,832 27,705,374 
Hams..s...0s5 22,934,772 47,009,260 1,645,314 2,775,700 
pO Bpiane ere 171,297,130 231,577,662 22,088,629 — 24,690,218 
POPKs. vale. cwes 47,855,942 70,007,178 3,686,361 5,459, [21 
Tallow......-. 32,016,258 59,323,651 1,867,465 4,194,397 


The total value of exports of the above for Sep- 
tember last was $7,453,784, against $9,695,218 in 
September, 1881. For nine months the totals 
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were in 1882 $73,375,969, against $102,803,051 in 
1881. 


The quantity of butter exported in September, 


1882, was 965,088 pounds, against 1,994,655 pounds 
in September, 1881, or about one-half as much. 
For nine months the totals were 5,693,209 in 1882, 
against 18,652,950 pounds last year, thus indicating 
an increased quantity shipped of late months. 
There were 9,610,300 pounds of cheese exported 
last month, against 12,790,751 pounds in September, 
1881. 
was 89,559,859 pounds in 1882, against 119,328,808 
pounds in the preceding year. 


In nine months the total quantity sent abroad 


UNIFORM COINAGE, WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
The suggestions as to a ‘‘ Unification of Moneys, 


Weights and Measures,’’ by Mr. Alfred B. Taylor, 
in alate number of the /zternational Review, possess 
several positive merits. 
come of painstaking study, are based largely ona 
common-sense view of what is needed in that direc- 
tion, and appeal so strongly to the reader, that some 
regret is felt at the present improbability of their 
being actually adopted. 
basis of superficial and solid measure, underlies the 
weight and value of coin, Mr. Taylor begins by 
proposing a system of weights and measures for the 


They are evidently the out- 


As the unit of length, the 


adoption of civilized nations which will coincide 
more fully with natural methods of conceiving of 


size, weight and bulk, than the methods now in use, 
including the much-vaunted metric system of the 


French. It is claimed that the metric system, while 
useful to the accountant, owing to the facility with 


which computations are made in it, is daily 


ignored by Frenchmen themselves when measure- 


ments are to be made by the artisan, the shop- 
keeper, the engineer, and in all the departments of 
the ‘‘mart,”’ as distinct from the counting-room. 


This is said to be due to the ungatural method of 
dividing anything into fifths, tenths, etc., for prac- 


tical purposes, or in conceiving of relative propor- 


tions, and it is pointed out that the mind instead 


instinctively resorts to halves, quarters, eighths and 
sixteenths, etc., for that purpose. To illustrate, it 
is pointed out that the French salesman habitually 
sells halves and quarters of meters in preference to 
tenths of the same as provided by the national 
scale. After a number of examples of the inadequacy 
of the metric system, and of the varied scales of 
weights and measures common in Great Britain, 
the United States, Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy 
and other commercial nations, Mr. Taylor selects 
the number 8 ‘‘as preéminently the fitting number 
for giving law to the distribution of weights, meas- 
ures and coins.”’ First, and above all other reasons, 
because it admits of continued bisection till we 
reach the unit; second, because it is a perfect cube 
number, a quality which establishes the most precise 
and definite relations between linear extension and 
capacity, and third, because it requires no sub- 
divisions other than the halves and quarters to 
give every possible numerical range. With this 
suggestion as to a base of a unified system, Mr. 
Taylor proceeds to complete the same, with good 
claims to satisfactory results. The base of this 
system remains the inch, 1/3, of the established 
yard, of which the standard is kept at Washington in 
the form of a brass rod, a copy of one preserved 
at London. Each is by law declared the standard 
yard in length when at a temperature of 62°, Fahr. 

The yard, in the abstract, is obtained from the 
are measured by a pendulum recording seconds in 
a vacuum at tide-water level at London, so the 
base of the system is believed to be permanent 
The proposed standard linear measure is 
16 inches, to be called a ‘‘ module,” 
modulus of the system. ‘The square of this would 
furnish the base of a table of area, and the cube 
would give the ‘‘modius”’ or standard of capacity. 
By octaval subdivisions we gain the eighth of the 
“module,” 2 inches, or the ‘‘digit,"’ the eighth of 
the ‘‘digit,"’ or 4% of an inch, ‘which may be 
called the ‘dent,’"’ and the eighth of the ‘‘dent,” 
1/39 of an inch, which it is proposed to call a ‘‘line.”’ 
In like manner the ‘‘ pondus’’ may be found in the 
weight of a cubic ‘‘module”’ of distilled water at 
maximum density, which would give, by octaval 
divisions, the cubic “digit "’ (of eight cubic inches), 
and may be called an ‘‘ unce,”’ or new ‘‘ounce”’; 
the eighth of this may be called a ‘‘dram,”’ one- 
eighth of a ‘‘dram"’ a ‘‘scrap,"’ and the eighth of a 
“‘scrap'’ may be termed a ‘‘caret."” In applying 
these tables of weights and measures to the forma- 
tion of a uniform international coinage, the pre- 
requisite contended for is a single gold standard; 
equally fine, in the various countries which may 
abide by the proposed arrangement, and with a 
silver and copper subsidiary coinage or cur- 
rency. As may be readily inferred, the plan 


enough. 
being the 
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contemplates a standard coin nearly corresponding 
to and which would replace the dollar, the French 
five-franc piece, and the British pound sterling, one- 
fifth of which it would nearly equal. This would be 
supplemented by coins of one-half, one-fourth, one- 
eighth and so on down to the smallest. The copper 
coins proposed comprise a quarter penny (4c 
nearly), half penny (1c. nearly), and penny (2c. 
nearly). Those of silver, the quarter bit (4c. nearly), 
the half bit (7.8c. nearly), the bit (15.58c.), quarter 
dollar (31.17c.), half dollar (62.35c.), and the dollar, 
equal to $1.2471. Those of gold are suggested as 
follows: The quarter real, equai to $2.4943; the 
half real, value $4.9887; the real, value $0,9774; 
the quarter eagle, value $19.9548; the half eagle, 
value $39.9097; and the eagle, valued at $79.81094. 
Mr. Taylor's idea and the advantage in thus elab- 
orating what he terms the natural order of subdi- 
vision and multiplication in coinage may be per- 
ceived in the common difficulty of paying for one- 
eighth of that valued at one dollar, whether it be 
per yard or per bushel. Either the buyer or seller 
at present gains the half cent. ‘The advantage of a 
uniform coinage between the commercial nations of 
the world, the gain in effecting exchanges, prevent- 
ing clogs to trade through undue accumulation or 
loss of coin at one or another center, and other evils 
to be overcome, are all pointed out. ‘The aid to be 
furnished the world’s commerce by uniform weights 
and measures would prove hardly secondary. Mr. 
Taylor's plan is as good as any we have yet seen 
proposed. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

At the first session of the Tariff Commission in 
Philadelphia, Mr. E. S, Wheeler, representing a 
New England rolling-mill company, expressed the 
opinion that the present tariff did injustice to New 
England manufacturers of iron. They depended 
largely on foreig#h wrought scrap for raw material. 
The protection on this scrap, together with freight, 
amounted to fully 85 per cent. The protection on 
manufactured iron was only 60 per cent. He 
thought the refuse material, not including old rails, 
should come in free of duty, and that the rate of 
duty on manufactured iron should be made to cor- 
respond. On behalf of certain wire manufacturers, 
he called attention to the desirability of an increase 
of duty on steel wire rods. Mr. Joseph Wharton, 
on behalf of certain iron and steel companies, dis- 
sented from the proposition of the Cresson Springs 
Convention concerning the duty on iron ore. He 
thought that the duty should be specific, but wanted 
it fixed at Soc. per ton, instead of 85c., as suggested 
by the convention. He said that the effect of a 
high duty on foreign iron ore was to handicap the 
steel rail manufacturers on the seaboard. He also 
thought that the consumption of American ores had 
actually been increased by the importation of for- 
eign Bessemer ores. Mr. B. Landreth, represent- 
ing a firm of Philadelphia seedsmen, wanted the 
duty on seeds which can be grown successfully in 
the United States increased from 20 to 50 per cent. 
A report of Mr. Edward Leve, president of the 
American Belgian Chamber of Commerce, in the 
interest of art study in the United States, advocated 
the total suppression of customs duties on works of 
art. His opinion as to the best method of encourag- 
ing art differs from that of the editor of the Profec- 
tionist, noticed in BRADSTREET'S last week. The 
latter gentleman, it will be remembered, advocated 
a high duty on every work of art imported. 


The chairman of the iron ore committee of the 
Cresson’s Springs Convention supported the recom- 
mendations of the convention against the arguments 
of Mr. Wharton. He characterized the position of 
Mr. Wharton as indicative of an unnatural alliance 
with foreign interests. This witness was followed 
by many others in behalf of the iron ore interest. 
Some letters were read from iron ore producers, 
declaring that the duty on ore should not be less than 
$1.50 per gross ton. A free trade argument, with 
especial regard to wool, was presented on the part 
of William Dean, a Delaware woolen manufacturer. 
A hair cloth manufacturer protested against any re- 
duction of duty on hair cloth fabrics. Mr. F. W. 
Cheney, of South Manchester, Ct., said that the 
silk manufacturers did not ask for an increase of 
duties, but would submit to a moderate reduction. 
He asked for an average protection of 50 per cent., 
instead of 60 per cent. 





The claims of the cement industry were presented 
before the Commission on Saturday. The Ameri- 
can Cement Association asked that the present 
duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, which amounts to 
about 35c. per barrel, be increased to 20c. per 100 
pounds, or about 8oc. per barrel. Mr. John Boyd, 
of Philadelphia, on behalf of certain clay tobacco 
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pipe-makers, asked that a specific duty of 25c. per 
gross be substituted for the present ad valorem duty 
on imported clay pipes. Mr. C. N. Bovee, of New 
York, argued in favor of the removal of duties on 
foreign newspapers, magazines and periodicals. A 
paper was at this point read by Professor Sumner, 
of Yale College, on the relation of protective taxes 
to wages, an abstract of which we give elsewhere. 
The members of the Commission seemed somewhat 
at a loss to understand the position of Professor 
Sumner. Hitherto they had been occupied mainly 
with the claims of those who appeared on behalf of 
some particular interest. When Professor Sumner 
suggested the abolition of protective taxes, defining 
protective taxes as those paid to an industrial 
person, Commissioner Kenner asked him for whom 
he professed to plead, and in whose favor his state- 
ments were made. The professor replied that he 
was not there to speak in favor of anybody or to 
advocate the claims of any interest. In his opinion 
it was not the province of government to favor 
business or to make wages high. Mr. Cyrus Elder, 
of Johnstown, Pa., complained that students could 
not find at their colleges any teaching of the Ameri- 
can doctrine of protection. Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford, of Brooklyn, N. Y., presented figures to show 
that the small number of persons engaged in the 
principal manufactures of the country did not justify 
the imposition of protective duties. Many other 
arguments were made before the Commission, for 
the most part in favor of the maintenance of the 
present duties or of increased protection. 


Monday was the last and the busiest of the three 
days the Tariff Commission spent in Philadelphia, 
A representative of the journeymen hat finishers of 
the city argued for a reduction of the duty on silk 
hat plush to ro per cent. It was a raw material, 
the witness said, which was not manufactured in 
this country, and had not been since 1864. A manu- 
facturer of chemicals asked for a Io per cent. ad- 
ditional duty on Venetian red and oxide of iron 
products for painting, and also for a duty on col- 
cothar, to prevent the above chemicals from being 
imported as colcothar. Mr. 8S. P. Wetherell, of the 
Lehigh Zine and Iron Company, wanted the duty 
on spiegeleisen increased from $7 to $13 a ton, and 
that on barytes ore from Io per cent. ad valorem to 
Yc. per pound. Mr. Thomas G. Bennett, repre- 
senting manufacturers of arms and cartridges, asked 
for a change in the drawback law, so as to make it 
apply to articles made partially of imported material, 
Mr. John H. Leeds, manufacturer of extracts of 
dyewoods, recommended that dyewoods be retained 
on the free list, and that all decoctions and extracts 
be subject to a duty of from 1% to 2c. per pound, 
A committee representing certain Philadelphia and 
Boston importing merchants protested against the 
repeal of the discriminating duty of ro per cent. on 
East India goods imported from places east of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Joseph Willetts, of 
Trenton, N. J., presented a petition from a number 
of pottery manufacturers and operatives asking for 
a high rate of protection on pottery. Several other 
witnesses made statements in support of the petition. 
A committee from the Knights of Labor thought 
that a fair tariff system would be founded on the 
difference between American and European wages. 
A petition was offered from the tin plate importers 
of Philadelphia requesting a reduction of the rate 
of duty on tin plates to 4c. per pound. 


A committee of maltsters waited upon the Com- 
mission in the afternoon, and asked that the duties 
on barley be so adjusted as to transfer the protec- 
tion from the Canadian to the American maltster, 
The duty on barley, they thought, should remain at 
15c. per bushel, but that on malt should be increased 
to 35c. A petition was received from manufacturers 
of kitchen utensils and household hardware asking 
that the duty on such goods be continued as it is. 
A duty of not less than 15 per cent. on sulphate of 
quinine was asked for by a Philadelphia manufac- 
turing chemist. Mr. T. L. Bodine wanted an ad- 
vance of the duty on glass bottles to 2c. per pound. 
He said that the importation of bottles from abroad 
was made far below the cost of production in this 
country. Mr. W. H. Reihnsel, a woolen hat manu- 
facturer, of Reading, Pa., asked that wool be ad- 
mitted free. Mr. William G. Martin, a representa- 
tive of the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
argued for the maintenance of the existing duties 
on wool. Mr. William Whitman, of Boston, repre- 
senting the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, thought that an equitable duty would be 
such as to raise the price of the foreign articles so 
high that consumers would purchase the native 
wool in preference. He recommended a specific 
duty of roc. per pound on all unwashed wool, r5c. 
on all washed wool of the first class, and roc, on 


washed wool of the second class. In addition, 
there should be an ad valorem duty of 35 per 
cent., with 5 per cent. increase on goods of extra 
quality. 





Mr. Charles W. Jenks, of Boston, appealed for 
legislation to encourage the raising of Angora sheep 
in thiscountry. Mr. John Roach, the shipbuilder, ap- 
peared before the Commission in answer to a request 
of one of the members to state his views as to the re- 
lation of protection to the shipping interest. He de- 
clared that American shipping had its birth in pro- 
tection. The decline of this interest was not wholly 
nor in part due to the American theory of protec- 
tion. The decline was largely due to the absence, 
in the case of the ship engaged in the foreign car- 
rying trade, of that protection which we gave to our 
factories and other industries on land. The civil 
war was an additional cause, in his opinion, that 
operated powerfully to the detriment of our mer- 
chant marine. Mr. Edward D. Cope, a geologist, 
advocated the removal of duties on instruments of 
scientific research. Arguments were made on behalf 
of certain drug manufacturers for an increase of 
duties on various drugs, and on behalf of pearl but- 
ton manufacturers, asking for an increase of duty 
on pearl buttons. Mr. W. E. Lockwood, in the in- 
terest of envelope manufacturers, protested against 
the Post-office Department entering into compe- 
tition with the manufacturers by supplying stamped 
envelopes at lessthan cost. Mr. Thomas Donaldson, 
a picture dealer, asked that the duty on works of 
art be increased from Io per cent. to 4o or 50 per 
cent. Mr. Swank, secretary of the American Iron 
and Steel Association, read a statement to show that 
the wages of the iron workers in America are much 
higher than in Europe. With this session the labors 
of the Commission in listening to claims and opin- 
ions came to aclose. They are now understood to 
have gone into executive session to consider and 
prepare their report. 


According to the report of the Director of the 
Mint for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, the 
imports of foreign gold coin and bullion exceeded 
the exports during the first half of the year by 
$30,100,230. During the last half the imports fell 
short of the exports by $28,311,047. The net gain 
for the year was $1,789,183. The total amount ot 
gold deposited was $66,756,653, or $74,000,0c0 less 
than the preceding year. The amount of silver 
purchased for coinage and deposited for bars 
amounted to $33,720,491, or about $3,000,000 
more than last year. The coinage was greater 
than that of any previous year in the history of the 
Mint, notwithstanding the decrease in the deposits 
of gold. The total coinage of gold was 11,266,003 
pieces of the value of $89,413,447.50, nearly $rz,- 
000,000 more than that of any previous year. 
About one-half of this coinage was in eagles, about 
one-third in half eagles, and the remainder in 
double eagles. The silver coinage amounted to 
$27,783,388.75, comprising $27,772,075 in dollars 
and $11,313.75 in fractional coin. Of the minor 
metal coins 46,865,725 pieces were struck, valued at 
$644,757-75. On account of the large demand for 
five cent nickel pieces, which had almost exhausted 
the treasury stock of that coin, the secretary directed 
that the coinage be resumed, and 4,400,775 pieces of 
a value of $220,038.75 were struck during the year. 
The remainder of the minor coinage consisted 
principally of one cent pieces, 





The purchases of silver for coinage during the 
year amounted to 23,627,229.37 ounces of standard 
silver, at a cost of $24,136,942.19, an average of 
$z.0215 per ounce. The average London price for 
silver was 5118/;gd. per ounce of British standard 
fineness, equivalent to $1.0226 per ounce United 
States standard. The average New York price 
was $1.02419 per standard ounce. About $24,000 
worth of mutilated silver coins were purchased 
during the year and remelted for coinage. The 
profits of the silver coinage amounted to $3,440,- 
887.15, of which $3,438,829.41 was from the coinage 
of the dollar. The production of gold is estimated 
at $31,500,000, a decline of $5,000,000 as compared 
with the estimated production for the previous fiscal 
year. This falling off in gold is attributed to the 
diminished yield of the gold-fields on the Pacific. 
slope. The production of silver is estimated at 
$44,700,000, an increase of $2,600,000 over that of 
the preceding year. The consumption of the 
precious metals for use in the arts during the year is 
estimated at $12,000,000 of gold and $7,000,000 of 

silver, of which $7,000,000 of gold and $6,000,000 of 
silver were of domestic production. 





An examination of the published statement of the 
Treasurer and the Contgoller of the Currency as to 
the amounts of coin in the Treasury and national 








































































banks, and of the gold and silver certificates 
standing and held by the banks, show that of 
gold coin about $87,000,000 belonged to the Tr 
ury, $104,000,000 to the national banks, and $3 
000,000 to the general public, including other bank, 
of the standard dollars, $33,000,000 belonged to 
Treasury and $86,000,000 to the banks and general 
public. Of the total metallic circulation, $148,000 
ooo belonged to the Treasury, $112,000,000 to 
national banks, and 441,000,000 was in gen 
circulation. Up to October 1 there had been 
further net gain to the coinage of $11,308,85 
gold, and $7,036 of silver, making the circulatio 
the United States coin $512,191,036 of gold, 
$206,609,770 of silver, a total of $718,800,806. B 
sides this gain, there was also in the Treasury g 
bullion of the value of $51,440,420 and silver bullion 
costing $3,343,365, making a total of United State 
coin and of bullion awaiting coinage, of gold $563,- 
631,456, and of silver $209,953,335. The amount 
gold coin and bullion in the country was about t 
same as on November 1, 1882, while the pets 
silver was $29,000,000. : 

On July 1, 1831, the total paper and specie of the 
country amounted to $1,469,342,603, and on July 1, 
1882, to $1,543,710,432, a gain of about $74,500,000, 
of which $28,500,000 was gold coin and bullion. At 
the close of the fiscal year the Treasury held $319,- 
504,055 in paper and specie, the banks $203,833,800, 
and the remainder, $1,020,372,577, was in active 
circulation. Of the total increase of $74,500,000, 
the Treasury received $15,500,000, the people gained 
$71,000,000, and the banks lost $11,500,000. Inter- 
esting comparative tables, showing the course o 
prices in the United States, are given by the director, 
from which it appears that there was an advancein 
prices, principally in breadstufis and provisions, of 
10.6 per cent. over 1881, and 2.7 per cent over the 
average of the fifty-six preceding years. | é 

Be im 

The records of industrial progress nowadays 
not unlike what the English laureate once term 
‘fairy tales of science.” There seem to be no 
to the transformations which material products 
undergo at the hands of the modern scientist. 
These remarks are suggested by the very suggest- 
ive title of a book lately published, ‘‘ The History 
of a Lump of Coal from the Pit's Mouth to a Bonn 
Ribbon.” The alchemic power of science, even if 
it does not transmute whatever it touches into gold 
yet, by means of judicious separations and combin: 
tions of elements formerly regarded as useless, | 
so increase the value of products that its effects 
little short of those dreamed of by the magicians « 
the Middle Ages. It is implied in what has b 
said above that the influence of scientific researel 
upon industrial methods is growing more mar! 
with each succeeding year. This state of affairs is 
now generally recognized, and was alluded to by 
Dr. Siemens in his address as president of the 
British Association, who declared that the adv: 
ment of the last fifty years has rendered theory < 
practice so interdependent that an intimate unio 
between them is a matter of absolute necessity for 
our future progress. ; 


mits — 
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Besides Judge Kelley's article, which has b 
already noticed, the Zernational Review for 
ber contains some other articles of interest. 
Thomas Donaldson tells, in a dramatic manner 
story of the finding of gold in California, 
effects in promoting colonization in the west. M 
Duncan C. McMillan seeks to ascertain and d fin 
“The Spirit of the Independent Movement” it 
American politics. He thinks that ‘“‘ without a 
construction of the election system it is diffi 
conceive of a reorganization of parties or a Te 
justment of issues which will materially vary p 
ent conditions.'" Mr. Ernest H. Crosby revi 
« American Party Issues—Old and New,” and f 
cause for congratulation i in the fact that the Pp 
are so evenly divided between the parties. _ 
abstract of Mr. Alfred B. Taylor's article _on th 
‘Unification of Moneys, Weights and Mea 
will be found in another column. 





In the North American Review for Novem 
under the title ‘‘English Views of Free Trad 
Mr. John Welsh gives a distinctively Americ 
view of the doctrine of protection. Free trad 
considers nothing more than a deluding name f 
a policy which suits the present circumstance 
England. The principle on which it rests, 
out legitimately, would, he thinks, ‘ restore 
days when might was right and the few lord 
over the many, or in other words a state of 
barism.” He differs somewhat from Mr. 
Roach as to the eftect as the protective syste 
the shipping interest. ‘‘ While our system | 
given to us great prosperity on land,” asesiig 
declares, “its effect on our shipping intere 
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bales more of Indian and other descriptions, it must 
be considered that our stock of raw material is re- 
markably low for the time of year. Of wheat and 
corn, likewise, the stocks in this country were under- 
stood to have run down, and although the home 
harvest has for the time replenished our wheat 
stores, it has, of course, in no wise affected the sup- 
plies of grain grown in other countries. Altogether 
it must be admitted that England at the present mo- 
ment is exceptionally willing to absorb American 
produce if only prices in New York or New Orleans 
come within the range of practical business, and that 
the fall in prices in some cases has been unusually 
sharp can be understood from the figures already 
quoted. The prospect of a better trade with the 
United Sates during the coming twelve months is 
therefore pretty generally admitted, and the question 
arises in what way are we to pay for our increased 
imports? Happily, the demand for English manu- 
factures is still very well maintained in American 
markets. We can still supply iron and steel upon 
terms leaving our manufacturers good profits, and, 
large as the production in this country now is, prices 
of iron and steel and other manufactures appear to 
be rising rather than otherwise. 

The following record is therefore not altogether 
an unsatisfactory one, especially since the half-year 
turned, as the despondency which characterized the 
manufacturing industries of the country in the early 
summer appears to be passing away: 


being the scene of his operations. ‘The electrical 
launch Electricity made its first trip on the Thames 
September 28. It was designed by A. Reckenzaun, 
C. E., and built ofiron. ‘Iwo D 3 Siemens motors, 
with reversing gear and regulators, were used, run- 
ning at 950 revolutions per minute, and the screw 
made 350 revolutions in the same period of time. 
The 45 ten-inch-cube Sellon & Volckmar accumu- 
lators, which served admirably as ballast low down 
along the sides, weighed 1% tons, and would have 
lasted between 7 and 8 hours, while furnishing 4 horse 
power. On the initial trip there were Mr. Volckmar 
and the engineer on board, besides Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Reckenzaun. The Electricity is 25 feet in 
length, 3 feet wide, draws 2 feet of water, and is 
fitted with a 22 inch screw. Fight knots an hour 
against the tide was the speed recorded. The total 
electro-motive force of the accumulators was 96 
volts, and the current through each machine was 
steadily maintained at 24 amperes. The practical 
success of the experiment is considered beyond 
question. Of its economy it is too early to speak 
definitely. 


ernment to enter into negotiations with foreign 
countries for the purpose of cheapening and facili- 
tating telegraphic communication, and urging upon 
the government the necessity of a reform in the 
Bankruptcy laws. On the following day Mr. Nor- 
wood, M. P., brought up the question of the crea- 
tion of a minister of commerce and agriculture. 
Upon his motion the association passed a resolu- 
tion calling the attention of the Prime Minister to 
the urgency of this measure, which has already 
been twice recommended by the House of Com- 
mons. Among other questions that received the 
attention of the association were the reform of the 
patent laws, the improvement of the government 
consular reports, and the emancipation of canals 
from railway management and control. Mr. Ash, 
of Birmingham, having moved a resolution object- 
ing to the further demonetization of silver, and ex- 
pressing the hope that the government would send 
delegates to the International Monetary Confer- 
ence, a long discussion followed, during which the 
disturbing effect upon trade of the demonetization 
of silver in Germany was forcibly dwelt upon. The 
resolution was passed, but by a majority too small 
to permit action to be taken. The proceedings were 
brought to a close by the passage of a resolution in 
favor of the insurance of parcels against loss or 
damage in the post, and asking the Postmaster- 
General to provide for a system of insurance through 
the medium of the Post Office. 


of that engaged in our coasting trade, has been 
decidedly unfavorable.”" The pessimistic article by 
harles W. Elliott on ‘‘ Woman’s Work and 
Woman's Wages” in the August number has 
called forth a reply from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who, in an essay on the ‘‘ Industrial Value of 
Woman,” deals with Mr. Elliott’s conclusions. 
- She thinks that the insisting upon any imposed set 
of functions as constituting the sum and substance 
of a woman's value is an outcome of barbarism and 
ignorance, and that almost all occupations in which 
‘women are engaged are of necessity subject to dis- 
advantages such as those which Mr. Elliott has 
pointed out as inhering in pursuits from which he 
regards woman as naturally excluded. She fails to 
see any reason for withholding from women the 
choice of activities which men possess, and rejects 
the imagined absolute distinction between men’s 
~ work and women’s work which Mr. Elliott supposes 
to exist. ‘‘The Advantages of the Jury System” 
: are dwelt upon by Judge Dwight Foster. He con- 
_ ceives that the way of wisdom is not to abolish but 
to improve and elevate the jury system. 





































































The fourteenth bulletin of the Edison Electric 
Light Company conclusively shows that the intro- 

duction of the incandescent electric light is going 
_ forward ata rate which at least should fairly content 
ce the enterprising gentlemen interested. The list of 
- isolated Edison plants already installed in the United 
j States numbers 123, aggregating 21,998 lamps. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EXPECTED INCREASE IN THE IM- 
PORTS OF AMERICAN PRODUCE. 

London, October 5.—The general public here are 

beginning to watch the New York market quotations 


—-Coals.—— 


i Among the establishments which are so illuminated, | The rage for antique Oriental rugs which has pre- | for American produce much more keenly than they ae ee 

are noted the Herald building, New York; Heraid | yailed in the United States for several years past, as | used to do. Nowadays almost every newspaper in sueg Siig et ae bis a, en Mtind 
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including cotton, wheat, flour, corn, lard, tallow, 
petroleum, etc., and those who used at first to pass 
over the list, as a matter in which they were wholly 
uninterested, are learning the lesson that the prices 
of produce in America are of very considerable im- 
portance to the commerce and finance of this 
country. The fall in red winter wheat from $1.43 34 
on the last day of 188z to $1.35 on the last day of 
June, and to 41.07 per bushel on the last day of 
September, is an item of information which appeals 
directly to the pocket of every responsible English- 
man, and the recent drop in Indian corn from 81%c. 
on June 30 to 69%c. on September 30 is ‘‘ tidings 
of comfort and joy”’ to all the tramway and omni- 
bus companies in the United Kingdom. Nor can 
the drop in middling upland cotton from 127c. to 
r1¥c. be overlooked, all these prices indicating that 
the United States will be a keener competitor with 
colonial and foreign producing countries for the 
supply of this country with food and raw materials. 
In the past twelve months the dearth of United 
States cotton has sadly curtailed the profits of the 
Lancashire manufacturer, and though the trade of 
the manufacturer can never be regarded as profit- 
able while prices are falling, in this case it had be- 
come a necessity if Manchester desired to retain its 
hold upon eastern markets. Altogether it is held 
that the fall in market prices above referred to will 


Baltimore, and 7%e Gazette office, Davenport, Iowa. 
“Much attention is paid to the safety of incandescent 
_ light-conductors as compared with arc-light wires, 
which is quite natural after the accidents which 
have been caused by careless handling of the latter. 


dom, is said by the Carpet Trade Review to have 
actually stripped Turkey, and the remote East gen- 
erally, of those articles. Imitations abound, but 
‘the antiques,’’ around which ‘‘visible age and 
credible tradition” have thrown the proper glamour, 
are to be found only in the bazars of younger 
countries, ‘‘ whose gold has despoiled the East of its 
carpet treasures.” The product of no machinery 
as yet surpasses the elaborate skill of the Persian or 
Turkish rug-maker’s hand-work. Of course, the 
draining of the East of its supply of best old rugs 
has greatly stimulated the rug-maker there, as well 
as recruited his ranks; but time, the indispensable 
element for ‘‘the antique,” is not forthcoming on 
demand. Dealers desiring new supplies of ancient 
Oriental rugs and carpets must now, therefore, visit 
the French, English or American connoisseur, who 
have, as it were, cornered the market. 


These figures show clearly what the condition of 
‘the metal trades is, and it cannot be doubted for a 
moment that prices therein are in a far better con- 
dition for the producer and manufacturer than they 
were early in July. At times like these there is 
always a drawback in the shape of threatened mi- 
ners’ strikes, limitation of output, etc., and it isto be 
hoped that on the present occasion the demands of 
the men for higher wages may be met by some small 
concessions on the part of the masters, who are cer- 
tainly doing better at the present time. As yet there 
are few signs of any reanimation among the textile 
industries. Some branches of the woolen trade have 
been doing well throughout the year, while others 
have been as uniformly depressed, and certainly 
neither the cotton nor linen trades have recently 
been in at all a satisfactory condition. Cheap cot- 
ton, however, may be expected to work an improve- 
ment before long, and the result is that the year may 
after all close with a considerable recovery of ani- 
mation, especially if America continues to be willing 
to take our manufactures in exchange for her prod- 
ucts of raw material. 
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= The United States consul at Monrovia furnishes 
elaborate information respecting the cultivation of 
the cofree-tree in Liberia. The coffee industry there 
is said to be growing rapidly, and the exports are 
: consequently becoming heavier each year. When 
properly cultivated, Liberian coffee-trees ought to 
_ average three pounds when ten or twelve years old. 
Owing to lack of cultivation, however, they do not 
average one-third of their capacity. An old Ceylon 
coffee planter is authority for the statement that the 
production of an acre of Liberian coffee would, 
under favorable circumstances, equal that of ten 
acres of Ceylon coffee. The Liberian coffee-tree is 
less liable to disease than its kind in other countries, 
and even when attacked the effects on it are said to 
be less disastrous than in Ceylon, Brazil or else- 
i where. In addition to the general particulars, he 
furnishes a minute account of the methods of trans- 
; planting, trimming and manuring the coffee-tree, 
and other details of interest to those who may be 
investigating the subject. 








In a recent book, by Samuel H. Terry, entitled 
‘How to Keep a Store” (published by Fowler & 
Wells, New York), the author has endeavored to 
embody the experience of thirty years at general 
trading. In the work he mentions the fact that 
many doing a small business think by reducing the 
price of leading articles and raising the price pro- 
portionately on articles of greater value, and for 
which there is a smaller demand, to gain trade. He 
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‘At the last session of the Social Science Congress, 
Mr. K. B. Murray, secretary of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, suggested certain reforms 
in British chambers of commerce. The system of 
voluntary support by annual subscription does not 
work satisfactorily it is asserted. He asked the 
opinion of the section as to the advisability of 
imposing a nominal annual tax on all traders in 
each county or district for the support of the local 
chamber of commerce. Mr. Murray recommends 
the creation of special trade sections to examine 
into and deal with all the particular industries éxist- 
ing in the district represented by each chamber. 
He thought that this generation might see an inter- 
national congress of chambers of commerce, at 
which the international basis of commercial law 
might be discussed, and to which we might look for 
a more satisfactory solution of the vexed question of 
| customs tariffs. In the International and Municipal 
L Law Section of the Jurisprudence Department, Mr. 
W. H.S. Monck, chief clerk of the Irish Court of 
Bankruptcy, suggested, as a remedy for the chief 
evils of the present bankruptcy system, the forma- 
tion of a General Creditors’ Association. In the 
course of the discussion upon this proposition, the 
: opinion was generally expressed that something 

more than the association proposed by Mr. Monck 
is necessary, and that the evils complained of can 
only be combated by stringent legislation. 





At the meeting of the Associated Chambers of 


Commerce of the United Kingdom, held in Glou-. 


cester on the 3d inst., the project of Mr. Gladstone 
to institute a standing committee of the House of 
Commons to consider questions of importance to 
the commercial community was approved. Reso- 
lutions were adopted setting forth the great import- 
ance to the mercantile community of negotiating a 
~ commercial treaty with Spain; requesting the gov- 
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explains that this policy is wrong, inasmuch as they 
will soon become noted for selling certain articles 
cheaply, and people will buy those articles of 
them and all other articles where they can buy most 
cheaply. 
advice of the author invariably carried out compe- 
tition would be much lessened. The work does not 
seem adapted to people entering business in a large 
city, where there is a sharp competition, but more for 
those intending trade in a small place, where they 
can do a slow, safe business. 


It is contended that were the above 


The principles set 
forth in the book seem to be the results of expe- 
rience and observation, and cannot fail to be of ser- 
vice to the class of traders for whom it is intended. 





In London Nature of October 5 Mr. Silvanus P. 
Thompson gives an interesting account of the trial 
trip, on the Thames, of the little craft Electricity, 
the motive power being that which gave the boat its 
name. He begins with brief reference to the two 
previous attempts to utilize electricity as a motor in 
navigation. The first was made by Professor 
Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, in 1838, who succeeded 
in propelling his boat on the river Neva at the rate 
of 1% miles an hour, with an arrangement of 
horse-shoe magnets about the shaft of the wheel. 
The power was derived from a Daniells’ battery of 
320 couples, plates of zinc and copper 36 square 
inches each, and excited by sulphuric acid and 
sulphate of copper. ‘The following year Jacobi 
tried the experiment again, substituting 64 Grove’s 
cells, with platinum plates 36 meters square in each. 
The boat was 28 feet long, less than 3 fect deep, 774 
feet broad, and conveyed 14 persons at the rate of 
2% miles an hour. Trouvé, the well-known Par- 
isian manufacturer of electrical apparatus, con- 
structed an electric skiff about two years ago, in 
which he placed one of his own motors, and drove it 
by a battery of Planté accumulators, the river Seine 








prove of considerable advantage to the trade and ], 
well-being of this country. 
ufacturer is thereby placed upon a better footing to 
compete with the cheap products of the Indian 
cotton mills, while the great end and aim of all 


The Lancashire man- 


British financial legislation—the cheapening of the 
cost of living—is vastly aided by the prospect of 
cheap bread for twelve months to come. It isa 
matter for regret that American animal produce has 
not fallen in like manner. Reuter’s telegrams only 
furnish us with the New York market prices of lard 
and tallow, and both have advanced sharply during 
the current year, but it is generally understood that 
American meat has been rising in proportion, and 
that it is to that cause that we owe the considerable 
advance in butcher’s meat during the current year. 
This is of course a decided drawback. Possibly it 
may give Australia the heart to undertake some 
more meat shipments to this country, the first 
cargoes having, it is well known, proved failures 
from a commercial standpoint. This week, too, the 
prospectus has appeared of a company started to 
import Russian fresh meat from the Baltic, and 
glowing accounts are given of Russian beef and 
mutton, which can be brought over so rapidly that 
the necessity for freezing hardly arises. If meat 
continues at the present high prices we shall 
doubtless have similar ventures introduced to our 
notice. 

Although, therefore, we cannot anticipate just yet 
a revival in the imports of American meat foods, yet 
the importance of the additional grain and cotton to 
be looked for from the United States must be con- 
sidered to outweigh that drawback, the remarkable 
deficiency at present visible in our stock of American 
cotton (considerably more than 300,000 bales, as 
compared with this time last year), renders our 
power of absorption of that staple unusually large ; 
and though at the same time we hold about 150,000 









THE INDIA RAILWAY REPORT. 


To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 
S1r—The prominent facts about our Indian rail- 


ways are perhaps less known to your readers than 
those relating to English railways. 
therefore, to summarize them. 
all is that no railway in India of the least import- 


Permit me, 
The greatest fact of 


ance has been built by private enterprise. Either 
the state itself{—the English domination, that is— 
builds the lines with money raised by loans in the 
London market, or it guarantees the capital invested 
in them by joint stock companies. The latter mode 
was the favorite one for many years, and by its 
means 6,094 miles of line were built up to the end of 
last year, at a cost of about 499,000,000. In recent 
years the state system came into vogue, being 
deemed less expensive than the guarantee system, 
and under it rather more than 3,000 miles have so 
far been constructed, at a money outlay of about 
£32,000,000, Then there are lines in native pro- 
tected states, subsidized by the native potentates, of 
which nearly soo miles have been opened, at a cost 
of £2,600,000. Altogether the railway mileage of 
the Indian empire open for traffic on December 31 
last was 9,876 miles, including a few miles con- 
structed under the newest system of all—the system 
of limited guarantee. Formerly the state guaran- 
teed 5 per cent. upon the capital invested in these 
railways for a term of 99 years, or till such time as 
the lines were bought up by the government and 
became government property; but the plan now is 
either to guarantee a much smaller rate of interest 
—3% or 4 per cent.—for a fixed term of years, or to 
promise to find the interest during construction. In 
all cases, however, I believe the state is bound to 
buy up the undertakings should they prove unre- 
munerative to their promoters—at cost price, too, at 


the very least. 
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This brief statement will enable you to see the 
peculiar conditions under which public enterprise 
Nothing is spontaneous, 
and the native shares in nothing—in part, perhaps, 
because he distrusts us, but quite as much because 
Of all the capital invested in the 
guaranteed railways of India, Mr. Julian Danvers, 
the government director of Indian railways, tells us 
that 99 per cent. is registered in england, and most 
of the balance probably held by Englishmen in 
This is the case notwithstanding the fact 
that the railways there have been in recent years 
apparently growing rapidly in prosperity—so rap- 
idly as to lead to the inception of the limited guar- 
t The native looks on with utter indif- 


is stimulated in India. 


he has no means. 


India. 


antee system. 
ference, as if the whole affair did not concern him in 
the very least. He does not realize, probably, what 
a powerful agency for withdrawing the wealth of the 
With 
every growth in their net revenue the debt of India 


country these railways have now become. 


abroad grows, and as one after another of the guar- 
anteed lines come to enjoy ‘‘surpluses’’ over and 
above the amount guaranteed, this drain of wealth 
will become more pronounced. 

The purchase of the East Indian line by the 
government two years ago confuses the figures 
relating to these lines, so that it is rather difficult to 
make comparisons with past years, but including it 
still among the guaranteed roads, I find the net 
revenue to be £6,206,000 now, as compared with 
45,062,000 in 1879. Only once before, in the famine 
year of 1877, did their net revenues exceed £6,000,- 
ooo. The whole of this money goes to the English 
investor, in one form or another, and nearly the 
whole of it is a charge outside India—something 
which the Indian ryot has to find means to pay by 
the sweat of his brow. For many years the charges 
for guaranteed interest must exceed the net revenue 
of the lines, so much so that there is still an un- 
liquidated debt of about £30,000,000 due to the state 
for back interest it has paid in excess of the net 
earnings. The ryot has therefore been compelled 
to pay an enormous tax, of from {1,000,000 to 


42,000,000 per annum, in excess of the earnings of 


the lines in former years. He has not had 
much cause therefore to bless his masters for the 
great boon their civilization has conferred upon 
him. 

One thing that will strike American readers about 
these guaranteed roads—I say nothing of the state 
roads, their figures are an Asiatic mystery—is the 
remarkable lowness of their working expenses, In- 
cluding the East Indian, they earned £11,259,639 
gross last year, at a cost of £5,053,984. In other 
words, the working expenses amounted on the aver- 
age to 44.82 per cent. of the gross receipts. On the 
East Indian line alone the working charges were no 
more than 31.62 per cent of the receipts. Results of 
this kind are the more astounding when it is con- 
sidered that all the railways have to import much of 
their material and most of their upper servants from 
England. With the exception of the East Indian 
line, most of them have to get coal from England, 
and yet they can work their traffic for less than 50 
per cent of the receipts. How is it done? In three 
ways, (1) by underpaying the native staff and under- 
manning the roads, (2) by stinginess in repairs and 
renewals—a stinginess always curable to some ex- 
tent by occasional dips into the capital account, and 
(3) by excessive charges for work done. This last 
is probably the most important cause of all, and the 
figures are so striking that I venture to submit them 
to your readers below. Were one to estimate the 
dearness of their railway charges by the actual 
figures set down for the work done, a misleading 
conception of the matter would be obtained. Many 
of the lines, for example, charge only a cent a mile 
for their third-class traffic, but a cent, or halfpenny, 
is probably equal to twopence in England or the 
United States, at the very least, measured by the 
higher power of money in India. The passenger 
charges are therefore excessive in reality, though in 
appearance small, and the companies make the 


traffic all the more profitable by packing the 
wretches who fill their third and fourth class 
carriages like cattle in a pound. It is in the 
case of the goods traffic, however, that the 
results are most striking. There the English 
exploiteur of the country and the railway share- 
holder pretty well divide the proceeds of the 


sale of the ryot's produce between them. Where, 
outside India, will you find a railway like the 
East Indian, or the Bombay & Baroda, or the 
East Indian Peninsula—the best paying large lines 
in India—whose net profit on goods traffic reaches 
from 150 to 200 per cent.? That return you may well 
be sure could only be obtained where a manage- 
ment is entirely irresponsible and beyond the reach 
of the unfortunate producer. You complain of all 
sorts of injustices at the hands of your American 
railways, but the worst of them cannot exhibit gains 











like these. Herein I think lies the weak spot in the 
financial position of these Indian guaranteed rail- 
ways. Their high charges are like your remarkable 
protective tariff. In the face of thé world’s compe- 
tition they cannot be maintained. Already the prices 
paid the ryots for their produce have sunk to a sub- 
sistence point, or below it, in order to maintain these 
charges, and now ‘the profits '' of the exporter will 
be touched—are being touched, in fact—and a 
clamor for reduced freight charges is not far off. 
That for reduced passenger fares has already been 
heard, and has more than once had to be listened to. 

Take our concluding thought to ruminate upon. 
We have about 10,000 miles of railroad open “in 
India, or about halfa mile to every 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, and one-third of that mileage does not earn 
4 per cent. on the capital outlay. Must not the 
country which shows such results be miserably 
poor? 


TABLE SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE COST OF WORKING THE 
RAILWAYS OF INDIA AND THE RATIO OF PROFIT TO FX- 
PENSES, IN DECIMALS OF A PENNY, 

Av, cost of carrying Av. profit of carrying 

One passen- One ton One passen- One ton 

gerimile. mile. geri mile. 1 mile. 
d, d. d. d, 


East Indian Guarant’d .125 -204 248 529 
Bombay, Baroda & 

Central India....... .186 -357 16 «734 
Eastern Bengal....... .166 -39 2 QI 
Great Indian Peninsula .251 “457 -108 -598 
Madtasc Si. s. ts socte 222 .618 -O71 -439 
Oudh & Rohilkund... 123 -402 -173 +222 
Sind, Punjab & Delhi. .213 - 564 -084 368 
South Indian State.... .132 81 -177 +022 
Rajputatial, ates ences 192 546 -074 -459 

A. J. WILSON, 


London, September 28. 





THE SITUATION IN UTAH. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

S1r—There exists in the commercial centers of 
the east a deep-rooted fear of the integrity of Utah 
merchants, which does not appear to have any 
foundation in experience, nor is it upheld by any 
existing circumstances, but, on the contrary, all ex- 
perience and all the facts show conclusively that, 
given the same attention and caution that govern 
sales in New York state, the trade done with Salt 
Lake City and Utah generally has been fairly 
profitable, and, so far as payments are concerned, 
eminently satisfactory. This city, in common with 
many other western cities, has long labored under 
the annoying and expensive disadvantages of rail- 
way monopoly; yet it has grown in population, in 
wealth and in trade. Its business interests have for 
years been steadily increasing, and with each year 
the prospects improve. Until quite recently the 
jobbing trade of Salt Lake City was entirely con- 
fined to Utah, but the railway construction now 
stretching north, east and west is opening up por- 
tions of Colorado and Nevada, and all of Idaho and 
Montana, to the energies of our jobbers. These 
new fields throw open io Salt Lake City and Ogden 
a large volume of trade which must naturally, by 
reason of railway facilities and shorter time, pour 
into our markets. The building of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy line to Denver, and of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway from Denver to 
Salt Lake, gives rise to a hope that this city will be 
made the junction of a Central Pacific and Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy combination, which will 
relieve Utah from the merciless mercy of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, which has made itself so heartily 
detested by its shortsighted and suicidal policy in 
regard to freights. Utah merchants are not nig- 
gardly in their transactions, but they want fair and 
definite freight rates, and at least a courteous atten- 
tion to claims for losses or damages and over- 
charges. The larger business houses of the territory 
are conducted upon the same energetic and 
economical principles as characterize eastern busi- 
ness concerns, and there are many houses out- 
side of this city and Ogden of growing importance 
that are continually looking for an eastern pur- 
chasing market. 

On the other hand, there are many concerns in 
Ogden and this city, as well as in the outside settle- 
ments, that are virtually carried on by Salt Lake 
and Ogden jobbers, and the effect of eastern sales 
to such concerns is to prejudice their local creditors 
against them, and sooner or later cause trouble. 
The chief information required before selling goods 
to any of the smaller houses in Utah is the extent 
of their local liabilities. Omaha, St. Joseph, Chi- 
cago and New York houses have suffered to some 
extent from reckless sales to this class of merchants, 
and their losses cause them to suspect the integrity 
of Utah jobbers, who have in reality simply fol- 
lowed a fair business code of self-protection. There 
are very many accounts of this description in the 
territory, which can only be handled with safety by 
Utah jobbers, and the indiscriminate credits given 
during the last two years to this class of buyers have 
awakened Utah merchants to the necessity of 
watching their accounts more closely. The smaller 
houses throughout the territory (which are almost 





entirely Mormon) are noticeable for the steady, un- 
wavering honesty of all their transactions, and when 
troubles come to them they come almost solely 
through ignorance. 

Zion's Coédperative Mercantile Institution, with 
its paid up capital of $1,000,000, and its trade of 
over $3,000,000 per annum, is the great trade pulse 
of the territory, and is noticeable alike for its mam- 
moth proportions and for the strict honor and integ- 
rity of all its transactions. 

In manufacturing comparatively little is done, 
though what factories do exist are on a large scale. 
The shoe factory of Zion’s Coéperative Mercantile 
Institution is a credit to the territory, and is equipped 
with the finest and most approved machinery known. 
This concern turns out 500 pairs per diem, and even 
then supplies only about one-half the stock required 
by that institution alone. Many of the smaller co- 
operative stores through the territory combine fac- 
tories of one sort or another with their business, 
which, though useful in giving employment to the 
people in the settlements, have very little in the way 
of profit to recommend them, and in general the 
smaller business concerns would be more profitable 
and less in danger of embarrassment if these at- 
tempts at factories were discontinued. The woolen 
interests of the territory are represented by the 
Provo Manufacturing Company, a busy, profitable 
concern, having a capital of $270,000. 

Banking is a totally different business in Utah 
from banking in New York. Prime commercial 
paper is an unknown commodity. Merchants and 
others requiring money simply overdraw their ac- 
counts at a given rate of interest, which ranges from 
Io per cent. per annum to 1,1%,1%, and 2 per 
cent. per month, according to the financial strength 
of the borrower. There are some business men to- 
day paying 2 per cent. per month for the money 
with which they conduct their business. 

The commercial outlook for Utah never was 
better, though at present, and I trust very tem- 
porarily, the course of the government toward the 
Mormons has an evil effect upon trade. It was 
hoped that the advent of the Utah Commission 
would harmonize political matters here, but even 
they—just and honest men, I believe—have, per- 
haps unconsciously to themselves, been frightened 
by the fanatical cry of a few men (whose sole 
motive is envy and a desire for political spoils) into 
magnifying the existing undoubted evils to propor- 
tions that are altogether absurd. The federal 
government has for twenty years been engaged in 
an intermittent war upon the people of the territory, 
the only possible result of which is the alienation 
from the government of an honest and upright 
people, whose only sin consists of a religious 
belief—a belief in which I have no part, but which 
I respect for its sincerity, and the evils of which, I 
think, could long ago have been overcome if the 
United States government would accept the views 
of the honest and liberal ‘* Gentiles” resident in the 
midst ofthis people. There are men here who 
have claims upon the respect of the government, 
and whose opinions, if listened to, would be of 
benefit alike to Utah and to the whole Union in 
the settlement of what is called ‘‘The Mormon 
Problem.” R. 

Salt Lake City, October 6. 








THE RAPID DEBT REDUCTION. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

S1r—A well-known financial journal closes an 
article on ‘‘ Paying the Government Debt,’’ October 
7, as follows: 

With a reduction of $15,000,000 a month, it 
would take about ten months to reach the new 3s, 
which stand next in order of redemption, and the 
whole $237,0c0,000 of these could be redeemed in 
sixteen months more. This shows how soon we 
may be called upon not only seriously to discuss the 
question of bank currency, but to take definite 
action with regard to it. 

I go further in the consideration of this ques- 
tion, By paying the national debt at this rapid 
rate we not only destroy the foundation of our bank 
currency, but we will also, in a near future, accumu- 
late an enormous income, for which there will be no 
path open to reach the channel of trade, unless it be 
by making extravagant “improvements” through- 
out the country or by some other dishonest or 
unnecessary highway appropriation. In other 
words, our government would make a tight money 
market, which it could not then relieve as it now 
can, because it can no longer resort to the device of 
calling in bonds. It were time that we would reduce 
the debt-paying power, z. ¢., reduce the income by 
reducing taxation, and graduate gently toward an 
income sufficient for the current wants; otherwise 
stagnation or a shock must certainly at some time 


cause considerable disaster, 


| . M. Li G. 
Rochester, N. Y., October 9. 









































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S. | : 
The tenant of A, a trespasser on the land of B, 
built a house thereon. At this time B had already 
brought suit against A to recover his land, and this. 
the tenant knew. B recovered judgment, and th 
the tenant undertook to remove the building, bu 
the Supreme Court of Texas restrained him, in — 
Henderson vs. Ownby, decided at its present term, 
on the ground that the house was attached to the 
land, and was, therefore, a fixture, and that as the 
landlord could not remove fixtures, neither could” 
his tenant do so. a 


. 





Cattle were shipped in July on an iron steamship. 
between the decks. The vessel did not leave for 
some hours, and the cattle suffered greatly from the — 
heat, several dying. The shipper libelled the 
vessel, and in the case, The Powhattan, the United 
States Circuit Court at Brooklyn, in July, decided 
that the shipper must show negligence on the part 
of the carrier, by proving that there was not suffi- 
cient ventilation. The mere fact that the vessel did 
not leave at once in July is not sufficient to show 
negligence. ; 





A had a contract to repair a vessel, but before he 
had completed the work a dispute arose about it and_ 
he stopped, and, being refused pay for what he had 
done, he sued the owner. In this case, Baeder vs. 
Carnie, the Supreme Court of New Jersey, atits last 
term, gave judgment for A, and the owner carried 
the case up. The Court of Errors and Appeals” 
affirmed the judgment. The Chancellor, in the 
opinion, said: If there is nothing in the case 
amounting to a contract to complete the work before 
any remuneration shall be due—as in the case of a 
shipwright undertaking, in the same way that ship- 
wrights ordinarily do, to put a vessel in repair—the _ 
workman may, after he has proceeded with a portion 
of the swork, refuse to continue it unless he is paid : 
for the work he has performed, and he may recover 
to that extent. 





A fire policy had a condition that all other insur- 
ance should be brought to the notice of the com- 
pany. After a loss it refused to pay because other 
insurance had been got after the execution and de- 
livery of the policy. In the action, Warwick vs, _ 
Monmouth County Mutual Insurance Company, © 
this defense was set up, and the court sustained it. 
The plaintiff claimed that the condition applied only 
to other insurance existing at the time of the deliy- 
ery of the policy. The case was carried up, and the _ 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, at its last term, 
affirmed the action of the court below. Jud e 3 
Magie, in the opinion, said: Stipulations of this _ 
sort are restrictions on the right of redress of the in- | 
sured against the insurers on the contract. As su h 
they impose a burden on the insured for the insurer's 
benefit, and must therefore be strictly construed. 





A bank, on settling with a depositor, kept back 
the amount of a check which had been presented to _ 
it, but which it had refused to pay. The holder of . 
the check sued the bank, Saylor vs. Bushong, b ie 
the court instructed the jury to find a verdict for the 
bank, and the case was carried to the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, who, in April, reversed the 
judgment. Judge Trunkey, in the opinion, said: 
If a bank expressly or impliedly promise the drawe 
to pay the check, the holder may sue if payment I 
refused. When a depositor settles his account with ‘ 
the bank, and leaves the exact amount of an out- 


ic 


standing check expressly for its payment, and th 
bank tacitly retains the money and settles on 
basis, it is liable to the holder on the implied ac-_ 
ceptance, All parties to the check would naturally ‘ 
infer from such action that the bank retained the 
money for use of the holder. oa 





A bought a pig from B for $8.75, and paid $5 o 
account. He promised to pay the balance on the 
following Monday, and requested him to keep the — 
animal well, for which he would pay what it we 
worth. A did not call on Monday, and on Tuesde 7 
B sold the pig to C, and A then sued B for the con- 
version of his property, Bowser vs. Birdsall, in 
Michigan. Before the suit was brought B offe 
to return the money he had received, $5, which A 
refused to take. B had judgment and A carried the _ 
case to the Supreme Court of Michigan, who, in” 
June, reversed the judgment and gave A $5, bu 
put the costs of the suiton him. The Chief Justice 
(Graves) in the opinion said: The plaintiff was 
entitled to recover the money he had paid, but’no’ 
more, in the absence of the proof of special da : 
and as he had refused to receive his full damag BS. 
when they were tendered to him, he must pay th a 
costs of the suit, which he had needlessly brought, 





ce 











Stockholders were sued by the creditors of an in- 
solvent corporation for the amount of their unpaid 
_ subscriptions under their right to compel the stock- 


- holders to pay the corporate debts to the extent of 


their stock. The original capital stock was 
$10,000,000, which was reduced to $500,000 by 
the stockholders at an annual meeting. The debts 
sued upon had been incurred before the reduction 
of the capital stock. In this case, /x ve State 
Insurance Company, in the United States Circuit 
Court, at Chicago, the stockholders denied their 
_ liability beyond their interest in the capital stock as 
reduced; but they were defeated, and they were 
held to be bound as owners of the original stock. 
They appealed, and the judgment was affirmed. 
‘Judge Drummond, in the opinion, in August, said: 
For debts contracted after the reduction of the cap- 
ital stock the stockholders are liable only to the extent 
of their interest, but they must respond upon their 
proportion of the original capital to the creditors 
who contracted with the company before the re- 
duction. 





A bankrupt was refused his discharge on the ground 
that his application was not made within one year 
from the date of the adjudication in bankruptcy. 
Subsequently the bankrupt law was amended, so 
- that the application could be made any time before 
the final disposition of the cause, and then a second 
application for the discharge was made. In this case, 
In re Brockway, the United States Circuit Court, at 
New York, againrefused the discharge. Judge Wal- 
lace, in the opinion, in September, said: The subse- 
quent amendment of the bankrupt act did not im- 
pair or affect the controlling force of the previous 
adjudication. Assuming, what may well be contro- 
verted, that the amendment may be given such retro- 
active effect as to authorize an application for a dis- 
charge in a pending proceeding, although the year 
from the date of the adjudication of bankruptcy had 
expired, it certainly cannot operate retroactively to 
overthrow a prior judgment. A retrospective con- 
struction to a statute is never favored, neither will 
it be inferred that Congress intended to exercise a 
doubtful power. It is at least doubtful whether the 
act would be within the legislative competency if 
intended to be so. 





The owners of a certain prepared yeast put it up 
in wrappers on which they placed a label ‘‘ Twin 
Brothers’ Improved Dry-Hop Yeast.’ They sold 
their business to A, and included in the sale this 
label as a trade-mark, and then made yeast them- 
selves, which they labeled as ‘‘ Twin Brothers’ 
Dry-Hop Yeast." A brought suit to restrain the 
use of the words ‘‘Twin Brothers” in connection 
with the sale of yeast, and had a decree for an injunc- 
tion. In this case, Barton vs. Stratton, the United 
States Circuit Court, at Detroit, in July, affirmed 
the decree. Judge Brown, in the opinion, said: 
The difficulty is in distinguishing cases where the 
property has acqlired a generic name as indicat- 
ing the quality of the article, rather than its origin 
or ownership. The only satisfactory rule is that it 
is a matter for the court to determine, not alone 
from the mark itself, but from the testimony, 
whether the words have become so well known as 
to stand in the public eye as denoting the character 
and quality of the article, and not its origin or 
ownership. Thus, if it should appear that the article 
had been manufactured and sold by a number of 
dealers under a particular name, this would be 
decisive that no che person had a right to the ex- 
clusive use of the name. 





“A & Co., brokers, bought bonds for B, who gave 
them a margin. They sold the bonds before the 
time agreed upon, and after this sale, but in ignor- 
ance of it, B paid them $10,000 on account of the 
debt. Then the brokers, pretending that they still 
held the bonds, called upon B for further security, 
which was not given, and they reported to him that 
they had sold his bonds at a loss. B recovered 
judgment against them for damages for the unau- 
thorized sale of the bonds, and learning in the suit 
that they had made the sale of his bonds before he 
paid the $10,000, he sought to recover that amount. 
In this case, Levy vs. Loeb, the New York Court of 
Appeals, on June 13, affirmed a judgment for 
$10,000 which plaintiff recovered below. Judge 
Miller, in the opinion, said: Looking at the transac- 
tion in the light most favorable to the defendants, 
they stood in the position of vendors. Where the 
vendor of property, who has received a portion of 
the purchase price, on agreement to hold and deliver 
the property to the vendee on the payment of the 
balance, without notice to the vendee disposes of the 
same, he may be treated as wrongly rescinding the 
contract on his part, and the vendee may maintain 
an action to recover the money paid in part perform- 
ance of such contract. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 

Edward Clark, president of the Singer Manufac- 
turing Company (sewing machines), died on the 
14th instant, at Cooperstown, N. Y., aged seventy- 
one years. 


The New York Silk Exchange proposes to estab- 
lish a silk-producing colony in New Jersey, near 
New York city, where a practical test is to be made 
of the efficacy of intelligent and systematic efforts 
to ‘‘raise raw silk”’ in this vicinity. 


The western starch manufacturers, who recently 
met at Cincinnati to form a combination to raise 
the price of their product in proportion, as they 
alleged, to the advance in raw material, are reported 
to have succeeded. Ten firms have subscribed 
to the bond of union, and one holds out against it. 


sends that journal a discouraging report concerning 
the French harvest for the year. 
112,400,000 hectolitres exceeds the average yield by 
over 9,000,000 hectolitres, but it is said to be of so 
inferior a quality that the value of the year’s outturn 
will not equal the value of average harvests. 





The Japanese Minister at Paris reports that in 
Japan a grapevine is cultivated which is so hardy 
that it will flourish ‘‘in the coldest latitudes.” The 
French Minister of Agriculture has therefore sent 
a commission to Japan to examine this valuable 
vine, and if they find the result satisfactory, to 
bring back cuttings enough to transplant into every 
grape-growing department. 





Thomas A. Lyle, of Philadelphia, Pa., has pre- 
pared a ‘‘Bookkeeper's Companion,” intended to 
facilitate the labors of accountants. It contains a 
few rules and a comprehensive chart from which 
Mr. Lyle claims the principles of posting and 
balancing may be learned by a few moments’ 
application. The ‘‘ Companion” is evidently 


designed for those having a partial knowledge of 


bookkeeping. 





The corner in the raw rubber market in New 
York city brought about sixty leading rubber manu- 
facturers of the country to this city to devise means 
to protect themselves. They do not feel warranted 
in paying prices asked for rubber by the importers 
who control existing supplies, as the product made 
therefrom, to be sold next summer, would not at 
that time sell and leave a fair margin of profit. 
The shutting down of the rubber-goods mills was 
recommended as an offset to the corner on the raw 
material, and will probably be carried into effect. 





The Liverpool Reform Association have addressed 
a letter to Mr. Gladstone on the subject of the 
House of Commons in Committee of Supply, asking 
for the constitution of a financial committee upon 
the estimates for expenditure. The want is felt for 
such a committee, whose duty it shall be to report 
upon the estimates before the money is voted, instead 
of doing so after the money is spent, as is now the 
habit of the Financial Committee of Public Accounts. 
The opinion is expressed that there is such a com- 
mittee in every other public body, and that it is 
difficult to see the wisdom of making parliamentary 
appropriations an exception to so wholesome a 
practice. 





The imports of rice into the United States dur- 
ing the past year have never been heavier in 
any like period since the war, and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that the yield of domestic rice in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, as 
per Messrs. Dan Talmage’s Sons’ circular, is 15,000 
tierces in excess of that of 18x. The total yield of 
rice in those states during the past year, according 
to the circular referred to, was 104,0c0 tierces, against 
78,967 tierces in the preceding year. The crop is 
divided as follows: South Carolina, 50,000 tierces ; 
Georgia, 40,000 tierces. and North Carolina 14,000 
tierces. ‘The shortage in the Carolina crops is said 
to be offset by gains in Louisiana. 





The Ceylon Agricultural Association has been 
considering the rapidly increasing imports of cinna- 
mon chips into England, to the serious detriment of 
sales of quills of that spice. The former, selling at 
2@3d. per pound, against 2@3s. per pound for the 
quills, quite undermines values of the latter, and 
when the quarterly sales come round the accumula- 
tions are so great as to greatly depress prices. To 
get rid of this, the association ‘‘ trusts”’ that all 
members interested will stop the scraping of chips 
on their estates for a period of, say, three years, 
“save for the purposes of their own stills and those 
of their constituents.’ The British Trade Fournal 
is of the opinion that monthly, instead of quarterly 
sales of the spice would accomplish all that is de- 
sired by preventing accumulation of stocks. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Standard 


The total of 
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The following figures respecting the finances of 


the Dominion of Canada for the year ended June 
30, 1882, are furnished by the Toronto dZaz/ : 


Total revenues. .......-. $33,381,381 
Total expenditures .. «+ 27,155,902 


SUNPIMSTEVONUC ood ie lesa sle esis erect secees $6,225,479 
To this the Mail adds $1,744,456, received by 
sales of public lands, which enables that journal to 
claim a surplus of $7,969,035. This exhibit is made 
much of as going to show the beneficent workings 
of the Dominion protective tariff. It is added that 
the taxes have been reduced $1,250,000 during the 
year, and that ‘‘the expenditures of the year have 
been large on necessary public works.” 














Great Britain and the United States have no 
treaty. of commerce with Spain. Spanish custom 
officials take the most stringent measures to prevent 
the importation indirectly of products of those coun- 
tries, without the payment of the differential duties 
“in such cases made and provided.” French ex- 
porters to Spain are suffering a good deal at pres- 
ent, owing to the fear of Spanish officials that the 
French invoices may contain lists of goods origin- 
ally from Great Britain or the United States seek- 
ing to enter the ‘‘comatose corner of Europe” under 
the favor shown to French products through treaty. 
When the slightest flaw exists in the certificate as 
to the origin of goods, the higher and non-differen- 
tial duties are exacted at once. 


The thread industry of the United States, which 
dates from 1855, shows wonderful growth. The 
consumption of thread of the best grades in the 
United States is 21,000,000 spools per annum. 
American manufactories turn out daily 12,000 dozen 
spools containing 200 yards each, which is far 
from meeting the demand, and European manu- 
facturers find a large market here. The manu- 
facture of spools has become a large industry, for 
besides supplying domestic thread-makers with 
spools which consume 3,000 to 4,000 cords of wood 
per annum, the foreign thread-makers purchasc 
American spools, and in many cases wind their 
thread here, by which they escape paying a higher 
duty. American thread-makers, however, claim to 
be able to undersell them. 





The commercial situation in Bengal is reported 
by the /udian Daily News to be depressed, owing to 
the uncertainty existing as to the monetary require- 
ments of the government. Trade is said to have 
suffered some, although the exports for the first 
four months of 1881-82 have increased 12% per 
cent. and the imports over 30 per cent., due in part 
to heavy receipts of specie. The exports comprised 
rice, caoutchouc, teak-wood, cutch, jadestone, hides 
and horns, and the imports cotton goods, candles, 
matches, umbrellas, meal, coal and hardware. The 
rice export advanced from 579,770 tons in 1877-78 
to 938,123 tons in 1881-82. Burmah's demand for 
glassware, hardware, clothing, machinery and silk 
were met largely by France, those for candles, coal 
and metal by Germany, while Italy supplied salt, 
cotton goods and linen. 





The First National Bank of Maysville, Pa., has 
organized with a capital of $50,000. M.S. Smal- 
ley is president and E, R. Fulton cashier. The 
First National Bank of Casselton, Dak., has been 
organized with a capital of $60,000. W. F. Holmes 
is president and A. H. Burke cashier. The Farm- 
ers and Merchants’ National Bank of Galva, Ill., 
has been organized with a capital of $50,000. Adam 
Deem is president and Oliver P. Stoddard cashier. 
The Stockton, Cal., National Bank has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $100,000. Robert K. Reid is 
president and R. W. Tully cashier. The Union 
National Bank of Minneapolis has been organized 
with a capital of $250.000. S. E. Neiler is presi- 
dent and H. J. Neiler cashier. The Harford Na- 
tional Bank of Bel Air, Mich., has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000. Edwin H. Webster is 
president and J. McAfee cashier. The National 
Bank of Bristol, Tenn., has been organized with a 
capital of $50,000. J. R. Anderson is president 
and J. W. Carr cashier. The First National Bank 
of Mystic Bridge, Ct., has elected Thomas S. 
Greenman president in place of C. Mallory. Thos. 
O'Connor, president of the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, Knoxville, Tenn., was killed on the igth inst. 





The Chicago Drover's Fournal inclines to favor the 
recent report of the National Agricultural Bureau 
on the shortage in the hog supply this season in 
preference to other estimates which have been made. 
The bureau’s figures on the decreased supply of 
hogs in the seven leading hog-producing states are 
as follows: Kentucky, 25 per cent.; Ohio, 29 per 
cent.; Indiana, 25 per cent.; Illinois, 24 per cent.; 
jowa, 20 per cent., and Missouri 30 per cent. 
“ Other and high authorities’ have placed the 








shortage at not over Io per cent. on the average; 
but the majority of the hogs reaching market come 
from the states named, and the prices offered would 
surely bring out all the hogs to be disposed of. The 
receipts favor the Agricultural Bureau's figures, and 
the Fournal believes them to be approximately cor- 
rect, placing the average for the entire country at 
nearer 20 per cent. than ro per cent. Great and 
widespread efforts are said to be making in the hog- 
raising regions to increase the supply, and with 
judicious feeding on cooked food, and an economi- 
cal use of corn for food, the belief is indulged that 
another season will witness an improved supply. 
Later advices are that receipts of hogs at Chicago 
have largely increased, and that prices have suf- 
fured in consequence. 





Attention has of late been directed to the coal 
supply of the south. Not many years since the 
great Pennsylvania fields were supposed to consti- 
tute the majority of the available coal deposits of 
the country. But the states of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Georgia and Alabama aggregate nearly 15,000 
square miles of the finest bituminous coal territory, 
nearly four times that of like deposits in Pennsyl- 
vania. In T’exasthereare said to be 6,000 square miles 
of bituminous coal fields, while through the Indian 
Territory, in Kansas and Missouri, soft coal veins of 
excellent quality are worked to-day with great profit. 
The well-known mines of the Osage Coal & Mining 
Company, situated at Macallister, Indian Territory, 
are among the best in the country, the quality of 
coal therefrom being quite free from impurities, and 
approaching in quality the English cannel. This 
coal is burned on the locomotives of the Kansas 
branch of the Missouri ‘Pacific, and on other rail- 
ways in Kansas, Missouri and Texas. As a gas 
coal it is in demand all through northern Texas. 
The great Missouri basin, in which these deposits 
are found, is estimated to cover 84,000 square miles 
of territory. The Appalachian coal fields, extend- 
ing south, are narrower in crossing Kentucky, but 
widen again in Tennessee, and expand across the 
northwest corner of Georgia and into Alabama, ter- 
minating in the vicinity of Tuscaloosa. Tennessee 
has largely developed her coal resources, and in 
Alabama the work of building up the local coal 
producing industry is rapidly going on. Enthusi- 
asts have gone so far as to claim that Alabama has 
enough soft coal to supply the country for a century. 
The inadequate character of general information as 
to the exact extent and availability of coal deposits 
is illustrated by the recent discoveries in this direc- 
tion in the south, as well as to an unexpected degree 
in the state of Illinois. 





The New York Moderation Society has published 
in the Herald the results of the chemical analyses of 
beer brewed by eighteen different breweries in this 
city, four in Philadelphia, one in Albany, and one 
in Troy. In none of them were adulterations 
detected. The secretary of the society stated, 
however, that the examination of the books of the 
brewers of New York and vicinity showed that 
thirty-five of them used glucose, rice, corn, corn- 
starch, grape-sugar and ''drips’’ in the production 
of their beer. No names are given. The Brewers’ 
Society offered $1,000 reward for the detection of 
any adulteration of beer made by its members. 
The Moderation Society claim the reward, and the 
brewers deny that the conditions upon its payment 
have been fulfilled. A good deal of controversy 
appears to have hinged on the claims that the use 
of glucose, grape-sugar, corn or wheat are or are not 
adulterations when used in the manufacture of beer. 
If the Moderation Society, by adulterations, mean 
injurious ingredients they will find difficulty in prov- 
ing that glucose or grape-sugar come under that 
head any more than do corn or wheat, unless they 
secure a sample of the kind of glucose or grape- 
sugar used, and, on examination, find that it 
contains impurities. Much of these products of 
corn is imperfectly or carelessly made, and is un- 
healthy. Manufactured as they should and can be, 
glucose and grape-sugar are as healthful as the corn 
from which they are made. Again, the use of corn, 
wheat and rice, unless they deteriorate the quality 
of the beer—of which the public are able and 
impartial judges—can hardly be classed as adulter- 
ations within the meaning defined. If, however, 
the Moderation Society can find any beer contain- 
ing any of the drugs or other essentially harmful 
ingredients, which the society states has been 
charged against certain local makers of beer, let 
them fasten the fact upon the party or parties 
responsible for it, in spite of the desire of the united 
brewers to protect one another. When each in- 
dividual in the United States drinks one-third of a 
barrel of beer per annum, or allows some one else 
to consume his proportion, there should be no 
squeamishness’ about letting in the light upon any 
evil,practices in its manufacture, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

A dismal kind of feeling has spread through Wall 
street again, and sorrowful anticipations of a bear 
market for a long time to come depress the spirits 
of the average operator and commission broker. A 
change for the better was hoped for when the mar- 
ket took a sudden upward turn on Tuesday morn- 
ing, but it was only the repetition of last week's 
game—the manipulation of the market to work out 
the inconveniently large crowd of small bears. The 
prices had been dropping too lively, and the leaders 
seemed to come to the conclusion that another twist 
was in order. So, after a weak opening and flat- 
ness of the market for the first hour, somg large buy- 
ing orders were sent into the room through well- 
known investment houses, and the execution of 
these started up quite an excitement. To help the 
good cause along, rumors were circulated that Mr. 
Vanderbilt had returned from the west a rampant 
bull. The stocks in which the short interest was 
largest went up rapidly. Denver & Rio Grande 
rose 4 percent., Northern Pacific preferred 3 per 
cent., and some half dozen other stocks from 1 to 2 
per cent. and over. What was more, the closing 
prices were the best of the day. On Wednesday 
the market generally moved but little, just workin: 
backward and forward within a fractional range, 
making what is called a broker's market, yet, on the 
whole, keeping up a good appearance of strength, 
and inspiring hopes in the more sanguine that the 
turn had come for good, and a permanent rise wa 
in order. It cannot be said, however, that th 
expectation was very general or very strong; 
but it was enough apparently to make peopl 
who had not covered their shorts rather nervous 
and inclined to run. Thursday forenoon therc 
was great firmness shown by the Vanderbilt 
stocks, and the market was strongly influenced 
by them, so that it looked quite cheerful, 
and it was reported that certain large operators 
who had been on the bear side had turned bulls, 
and the outlook was most promising in conse- 
quence thereof. These sanguine hopes were speedily 
dashed. In the afternoon there came a whole mass 
of stocks upon the market, selling went on vigor- 
ously from several quarters, and prices withered 
away under it so rapidly that nearly all the ad- 
vance recorded in the two previous days was 
wiped out. The closing prices were the worst 
of the day, and the street seemed to wake up 
to the fact that it had been fooled again, the 
same tactics as those of last week having been 
successfully repeated. The turn had been merely 
a temporary ,rally, and the prospect was that 
the bear movement would continue till nobody 
knew when. Since the day that Mr. Gould 
announced that the Northern Pacifics principally, 
and some other less prominent stocks, must come 
down—an announcement which was mentioned at 
the time in these columns, and has been more than 
once referred to since—he has kept his word in con- 
stantly forcing the market downward. The rallies 
it has had have been temporary only, and always 
followed by further depression. It is equally well 
known that the Vanderbilt people have been on the 
bull side all this time, but they have not been able 
to stem the tide. 

Some time the turn will come to stay, as every- 
body knows, and it is this thought which makes the 
small operator who is short of stocks somewhat 
nervous whenever the market does rally. He is 
afraid of being.caught, for the impression is gen- 
eral that the rise will be very rapid when it does 
come. Meantime, he would like to know when 
these leaders of speculation—who seem for the time 
to have the market wholly in their grasp—will have 
accomplished the objects they are driving at, and 
be ready to turn bulls for a long pull. The prop- 
erties against which their most determined efforts 
are directed appear to be the Northern Pacifics, 
Union Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande, and Louis- 
ville & Nashville. The pool which is supporting 
Union Pacific are not, so far as can be seen on the 
surface, making much headway. Since they came 
to its support they have lifted the price to 108%, 
representing arise of about 4 per cent. from its lowest 
point. Above this they have been unable to force the 
stock, and a rise of 4 per cent. wouid merely repre- 
sent the buying to cover by the crowd of small 
operators who had been short of the stock. With 
this short interest eliminated, the advance came to 
a dead stop, and when the market broke on Thurs- 
day afternoon the price of the stock jell to 106%. 
Wall street is quite exercised now about the ability 
of the pool to hold out against the combined attacks 
of such men as Gould and Keene, and the gencral 
impression seems to be that the task will prove too 
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heavy for them. The break of Thursday was re- 
garded as a bad sign of weakness. The trouble is 
that there is such a vast amount of stock to 
handle—over $61,000,000. The Northern Pacifics 
are backed by a more powerful combination. 
The price of the preferred was broken down to 


8954 on Monday, but in the general rally of 


Tuesday it rose with a bound to 93%. There 
is every appearance here of a long and stubborn 
fight in prospect, and both in respect to this corpor- 
ation and the Union Pacific the probability of a 
Democratic success in the coming elections is being 
worked for allitis worth. The changes are rung 
on the fact that these railroad corporations are the 
creation of the Republican party, which has always 
fostered and supported them, while the Democratic 
party has either been actively inimical or coldly 
hostile; and if the government should ever get 
under Democratic control, we are told that a terrible 
ripping up and searching out of hidden things will 
be the result. Some people there are who actually 
believe this. In respect to Denver & Rio Grande 
and Louisville & Nashville, it is difficult to guess 
what is intended by the attacking party. The 
Louisville road, it has been more than once said, 
vill finally pass into Mr. Gould's control through 
purchase of stock, but whether he is fighting it now 
as a cover for buying, or whether he considers that 
he condition of the property is such as to make the 
stock at these prices no purchase, and is endeavor- 
ing to drive it down to a point where it will be, 
srobably no one but the taciturn little man himsel! 
sould say, and he is not likely to tell. The presen: 
managers of the property are doing their utmosi 
0 fight him off. So with the Denver company. 
Denver has been subjected to a terrible hammering, 
gut there are some observers who think that the, 
letect in the attacks made upon it now the tactic: 
usually employed to keep down the price while 
Quying to cover shorts put out at much higher 
prices; but the bears on the property assert that it 
is in a hopeless condition—that its financial situa- 
tion is an enigma even to its own managers, tha‘ 
having already passed its dividends it will next pass 
its interest,and generally that it is foreordained tc 
atter collapse. 

One event of the week deserves special mention, 
because of the attention it attracted, viz., the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals of this state in the 
suit of Rufus Story against the New York Elevated 
road. The decision is said to be broad enough to 
cover the other suits brought by property-owners 
in Fifty-third street against the Metropolitan road 
for damages to property there, which rest on some- 
what difterent ground from that of the Story case. 
Any way, the decision was regarded as such a 
severe blow to the elevated roads that had the 
securities been largely held by the public there 
would most assuredly have been a rush to get 
out of them, and a big drop in prices would 
have resulted. They are, however, concentrated 
in a very few hands, the effect of the long and 
severely-fought legal controversies over the control 
of the roads having caused all but a few large 
holders to part with them. The only actual trans- 
actions were the sales of some Manhattan stock, 
which dropped to 4o—a drop of 9 per cent. from 
its quotation last week, and sales of Metropolitan 
mortgages at a decline of I to 3 per cent. Wall 
street is of the opinion that in this elevated railroad 
business Mr. Gould has made some very bad 
blunders, and that he is still in a tangle which 
will require all his skill to extricate himself from. 

There has been no feature in the loan market 
this week calling for attention, save its easy work- 
ing. The call loan rate has averaged about 5 per 
cent., and supplies have been plentiful. The for- 
eign exchange market has been strong. Posted 
rates yesterday were $4.821%4 and $4.87. Actual 
rates were $4.8134 @$4.82 and $4.86 @$4.8634. 

The government bond market was rather weak 
in the early part of the week, but stiffened up later. 
Closing quotations yesterday were: 





haat pee beste 
rd, id. asked. 
U. S. 5s, extended (3% p.c.).......... - 100% rorlg 102 

U.S. 4s 1891, registered.............. 113 113g 113% 
4% "gf coupon ........... 113 1134 =: 113% 
U.S. gs 1907, registered . 119 119% 1194 
UU S.45\ 1907) COMPO ion ones sax cteene os 119 1196 =: 119% 


The bank statement of Saturday was quite favor- 
able. A gain in the surplus reserve was shown of 
$1,383,575, bringing it up to $1,855,400, against a 
deficit at the same date last year of $2,522,875. 
The following are the comparative totals of the 
statements of October 7 and October 14: 


October 7. October 14. Differences. 
LOANS hesevest swore $314,495, loo $31,999,400 Dec. $2,495,700 
Specie .. 505.005 as 50, 403,600 52.200,500 Inc 1,8 2,909 
Legal-tenders..... 21,613,600 21,341,700 Dec. 271,900 
Deposits....... ++. 286,101,500  286,771,2.0 Inc. 559, 
Circulation ....... 18,908, 500 18,745,700 Dec. 6a, boo 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 


now 25.65 per cent., against 24.13 per cent. at the 
same date of 1881. “e 
























































































































































































THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- | St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— Oct. 13. Oct. 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: ot Mote settee eee een eee steee a 
TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. Dakota Extension 6's 1910. ‘ 10814 
Oct. 21, Oct. 13, Oct. 20. 
BDA ext — — ao SOUTHWESTERNS. 
ew Yor! OTT SL p< nivivicieia veeccaces . I 132 132 : Ae h 
Controlled ( Lake Shore..... 11814 III 1124 a ee 2 jake 8 
but not + Michigan Central. 8834 984 110% hicaas Divine ter aes ee Dd petal Nag ¥ aig 
leased. _( Canada Southern... 58! 54 67 ees Division 6's 1 or he ie 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 43, 42% 1% Toledo, Peoria & W’ eed a . 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... is 83 % Waltash R Mor. ac ee - are 
ee Gone oot 850). - be oie fy, Omaha Div. tst 7's 1919......-. + 168 
Leased. 4 Marietta & Cin. tst pref... 8 ae a ee TB TORS nos as aa a 
Marietta & Cin, 2d pref... 9 hs «3 First Consols 6° 102 
Baltimore & Ohio.... = s: ay A Mi Pa aa M, he es A eae “ae 1 
Leased.—Ohio & Mississippi........ 41% 3814 38 Pp aoe ae FS no ae a2 9 pe 
Ohio & Mississippi pref... 111 : 9 Pac. R. of Mo. 2d 7's 1891 Eee : re 
CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND | , Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 193¢........ ve TT 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO. Misseny, Goes oA aes 8414 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. ....... 156 130 131% | Gonsolidated 7's 1904-5-6. ....:.cccceseecee | 0 
Chicago, Soe alend & Raene eons = 4 4¢ é 139% op consalicated 2d Mort, Income so1t... 61% 
L ased.—Chic., St. Louis& N. O... ‘ 78 80 Ft Ts Ravi RO find a 100 
Chicago & Altan. sacs sorueoemanae 128 141', 140} Consolidated 6’s 1908.........-.... 2 ee 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 107% 1084, 1097, Income & Lanc Grant reg. ‘7's 1915. ae e 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 1214 12214 124% ist Rio Grande Div. 6's 1930. a 81% 
Chicago & Northwest..............+5 123 1424 145% | St. Louis &San Francisco! 
Chicago & Northwest pref........... 1324 = 160 163 2d 6's Class A 1905. sc7ncr ee eee oe 98 
St. Paula Omaha cue: ays teeeeee 40% 473% 48% 36's Class C 1966.01. .descae cee ae 90. 
St. Paul & Omaha pref.......-...... ToI% 105% 107 3:6's Class B 1006. <;:s00s8:.55. eee golg 
St. Paul & Manitoba......... teteeeee a 15 a ist 6's Pierce C. & Obh............ as shor te ine 
SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD Equipment 7's 189§..........2+-+-0005 HeMags oa: 
SOUTHWESTERNS. iy 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 48% Y 8134] Uenebachiows Ae ae aa 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 8734 85 50% Union Pacific rst 6's 1896-9 115% 
Misgoud Pavite,: 01s .ge=senss eeeis 1044 1059g =: 1054 Union Pacific L'd G’ts 7’s 1887- ee 110 
Leased,—Missouri, Kansas & Tex. . 3972 34% 345% Union Pacific Sinking F’d 8’s 1 93. m5 
St. Louis & San Francisco.........-. 43% 37 39 Union ‘Pacifie Re etd 8's 1893. eee 
3t. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 6934 58 57 Union Pacific Collat’l Trust 6’s igodse cea 107 
a Louis pho Francisco 1st pref... U5: 96, 97, Kansas Pacific 1st 6's 1895...........+ eee 
exas Pacific...........0..eeee eee 51lg 43% 39% Rees vig Bi re Peps Raises oe oa 109% 
PACIFIC ROADS, ansas Den Div 6's Ass'd 1899.........-.- 1 
Union: Pacificecss-sseeteten ten ent 118% = 107% ~— 106% | Kansas 1st Corsol 6's 1919. «.-.-.2.+.. mn (.) 
Central Pacitic.. & 93'4 054 90% Cent B’ch U. P. F'd Coup. 7's 1895.......- 100 | 
Northern Pacific.... - 37% 47 44% Atch’n, Col. & Pac. 1st 6’s TOOK secre e rere ee 93 , 
Northern Pacifie’ pref... 0s... e005 ce 78% 915g 92% ree ci coe yl ie 6's 1905s \ceves 90 ; s 
regon Short Line rst 6’s 1922..... i 
SOUTHERN ROADS. Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7's 1009....- 7 
Louisville & Nashville....... 92% 53% 554 Utah South'n Extens’n 1st Pa iad Baas vs 
Leased.—Nash,, Chat. & St. 80 bo74 24% | Central Pacific— 7 ey 
liga Danvilles. scr sees eee aa 13 I Central Pac Gold B, Ge ost aust eet 146 114% , 
Norfolk & Western pref eee ; arg 5556 re onde: Ca Vor eee Ist 6s 1888. ieee mae toa a 
fast Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... 144 o% o% Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1834..... “85 Sf, Ba 
éast Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref, 20% 15% 15% Central Land Grant 6's 1899... 103% 
Mobile & Ohio......... epee eninie eats ae 37% I 20 Western Pacific B’ds 6’s 1899... ne Bee 112% 
Memphis & Charleston....... ...... 73 4 48 South'n Pac, of Cal. 1st 6's 1905-6...... eae B 
COAL ROADS. Dawey P geo Farry 
t Ist Wi Pee et 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 12634 13254 13634 can Land rather a gfe. reid eee lpeidahewe aie 
Lipa ea gen > Essex . oats 123 hy 124 
New Jersey Central... 1 314 
Delaware & Hudsun.... we moe ae ae Fe , SOUT Eos 
Philadelphia & Reading.............. 66% 61% 61% lied & as 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. od Mt Pe Gold 1883 oe nisiispieis 114% 
Manhattan, cinrs<sle2 Agoda seuceo bn oe 484 49 41 Cecilian B’ch 7's 07. sen To4 
Manhattan ist pref. : aa 82 ie N O. & Mob. ist 6’s 1930... eS 80 
New York Elevated. 10834 100 Too E. H. & Nash. 1st 6's 1919.... 95 
Metropolitan...... 8514 86 80 Gen’! Mge §’s 1930......... og go 
= pea ae i 6's Bees Sr, Z ‘ 
Chesapeake & Ohio..............0065 28 25% 25% Nash & Dee me pce bathe: ar 
vhesapeake & Ohio ist pret......... 40 364 37 Louisville, Cin & Lex. 6's 193t......-.00++ - a 
ae pref... ..... es as ay East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 
ver lo Grande...... tees ne eens T Fi "SS 1900... . «204 serosa water 
Hannibal & St. Joseph sevrivessesses OOK ABS | Peay COS RAS ZS 2000. ss aensenes ee 
fannibal & St. Joseph pref..... 112 BY 77 Divisional’ 5's 1930: :..c.192501 eee eee 92 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis i Any 14% 14 Norfolk & Western— 
New York, Chicago & St, Louis pref. + 29% 295% | Gen’l Mge 6's 10931,......-.-.1<s-r enone we = 1G 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 32% 2744 274 | Richmond & Danville— 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 159 153 154% | Consolidated Gen. 6's 1915.........2+s0se00e: 4 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington... ... 22 13% 3 Debenture 6's 1927....... Bons obece ares 3 @ 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. Soueh Garcres Railway. ; 
Western Union. 0. cs.cvcsscnaes heres 85% 88 87}, ary ena eR ee iemato aa 0 as | 99 
Americal Distr ceeeeen eae ae 3 8 5 ld ad Mortgage 6’s 10931........2.2.005 iaep Saat 90 
Mutual. (Union, ss tocatensvistieinan neste er 20% 23% 
Express—Adams,,,...0.asebene veneer 146 140 135 N COAL “ROADS. 
American... cvatecentaeseeneee 04 95 4) New ey Central— 
Wnited States seiene a eee 72 70 2 Ist Mortgage 7's 1899 ..........0cerers seese 116 
ells, Fargo............ 134 139 139 1st Consolidatec 7's Assented 1899....... Mig 108% 
Pacific. Mail:aiecce. ane 49% 39 38% poseable 7’s Assented 1902......... asienage ae 
[ ustmenit 7's: 19037... 0. wieder oeeat 00 tess 107% - 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company 499% 41 4% |  Tehich & Wilks. Con. Asaentedanin, ee an 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5's 1921. ..-..0e.2005 93 
E ANDERNIETAND monies Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— - 
et aS e oe age a) gia A-Getke Sane- a ‘ 
ew York Central— yracuse, B, . Vu 1St 9's t900) snes wesmeem L 
Ist Mortgage 6's 1883..60.000.cssevecsevesee 102%, 102% orris & Essex Ist 7’s 1914....... seecceseps 139 
Ist Mortgage 6’s 1887 55 an) 108 109 Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891.......... 113, 
a ea ee or pene 7's 1903. 133 130 Fa nde yo = Conaeie ig 7's. 1915. 124 
~ YC, & WM. Ri rst Reg, 7's ro0g.7.- A ie po elaware udson Canal— ‘7 
Can, South. 1st Int. Guar'd 5’s 1900......... 92% 93 1st Mortgage 7's 1884... 105% 10535 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— ist Mortgage 7's 1891..... 1I5 
Cons, Coup. 1st 7’s 1900 126 127 1st Penn. Div. Coup. 7's 1917.. ES 
Cons. Reg'd 1st 1900..... 12434 124% Alb. & Susq. rst Con. gu’d 7’s 1906 aH 
Cons. Coup. 2d 7's 1903 a 123 124 Ren, & Sar. rst Coup. 7’s 1921. 138 
Cons. Regd 2ditqog. eesessctonnoens aaaeee,. 124 124 | Philacelphia & Reading— ; 
Michigan Central— Consolicated Coupon 6's 1911... . 
Consol'7's 1KOr keer recess eee cece 128% 28 Consolidated Registered 6’s 191 aia 
Besreree oe tae Sr EM Conpguteees ermeerca eae Es 
egistere S 1931 on 4 egistere S 191 oo 
Rew Voce Tate Erie & Western— 2 imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6's 1897 5 
Erie 1st Mort. Extended qs abo acanansr ers 12 12 General Mortgage Coup. 6’s 190 9434 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919.. d 108 Io General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908...... os oe 
Erie qth Mort. Extended 5's 1920. 105, BS Income Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1896 ae . 
Erie sth Mort. Extended 7’s 1588. se IIL Debenture Coup. 6’s 185 + 28 cre 
Erie 1st Con. Gold 7’s 1920..... 124% 124% Debenture Convert. 7’s 1893............. ae te 
Erie rst Con. F’¢€ Coup. 7’s 1920 re . rt 
Erie Reorg’n ist lien €'s 1908. s * ELEVATED ROADS. 4 
Long Dock Bonds 7's 1893... 116 . , 
Buff., N VY & Erie rst 7's 1916..... A Metropolitan 1st 6's TQO8 =. -ateien sibisw aiaseceea 100, 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d €on. 6's 1969 A Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899... : 90 
N.Y.L E.&W.2dCon.F Cou..5’s1969.. 97 New York ist 7’s 1906,....... Cee = 116 11s 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— i 
Pa. Co's Guar, 44's Ist Coup 1g92r. 95 96% INCOME BONDS. 
Pie owe é eee ees aR” e1 Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative, 
Pitts., Ft, W. & C. 2d 7’s 1912.. 13 135% | Allegany Central Income 1912......... eases S 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's Ole geo dar osceeee I 127 Atlantic & Pacific Income 1910..............+- ts 
Clev. & Pitts, Cons. S. F. 7's 1900........... 127 126% | Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908......... 82 
Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons S F 6's 1892......... 109 tog | Col., Chic, & Ind. C'l Inc. 7’s 1890...... ..... 50 
Col., C. & Ind. C. rst Cons, 7’s 1908......... 120% 120 C,, St P'l& M L’d Gr't Inc. 6's 1898..... siges' wae & 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7's 1909.......-. a -. | Chicago & Eastern Ill. Income 1907.......... : So 
aneeaeee Des Moines & Ft. D, 1st Inc. 6’s 1905........- 2 
Chicsee & AltiGn— SYSTEMS. pene o alan pete ing, 192lisitnsusccee ra 
ist Mortgage 7's 1893, ...0seeeeceeereeee 120 19, | G. Bay, W. & St.Paul ad Inc. ager ech tade “th 
pekng Fond bs 1903.4... 114% 115 | Ind., Bl'n & W'n Incomes 10919.........-...... Fe 
Louis & Mo. Riv. rst Mort. 7's 190 s .. | Ing, BPn & W'n Consol Inc. 6's 192s 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort, 7's 1900. * Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Inc. 1 eae 50 
St. Louis, Jack. & C rst 7's 1894... 115% Ind’s, Decatur & Sp'd Trust Co.Cert's..... at 
Chicago, Burhngton & Quincy— Int. & Gt. N'n 2d Income 19¢9..- .-.......... = 
Consolidated Mortgage 7's 1903 127% 127% | Int. & Gt. N’n ad Assented 6's 1909.......... ws 
Sinking Fund 5's rgor .. 101 or'4 | Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co. 1 hath ame x 
Iowa Division q’s 1919. . 8434  84!4 | Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888......... | 
pst econ & Pa es : - ope W’n Income 7’s 1899. . Aue, sr 
Keokuk & Des M. 1st Mo 192: 100 oe Lenene Baw Mey teh tie psa 45 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— Mil, L. Shore & Western Incomes........ ae 4 
1st Mortgage 8's Pac. Div. 1898.. 131% 8=.1324{ Mobile & O ist Preferrec Debentures......... ao , 
= ieee ? s te Pac. Div. 1 122% = 123 Tis a te O. 2d Preferred Debentures..... este kis ‘ 
Ist Mort. So. Minn, Div. 655 i900. : “jolted | CY. ’Pene de: tae tne en yee ae 
1st Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5"s 192 9236 9214 | Ohio Central Incomes 1920. the gd By ; 
Chicago & Northwestern— Ohiv Central Min’) Div. Inc. 7's 19a. esc, aoe 
Consols Gold Coupons 7's 1902 126% 1265g | Ohio Southern 2d Income 6's 1921 By Sn, 30 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929 . 170. ee Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc’s 1920.......... is a 
Sinking Fund s’s 1879-1929 .... 2... 2.0.0... 99 99% | Peoria, Dec. & Evaasv'e Div. Inc. 1920......... f eam 
Chicazo, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha Rochester & Pittsburgh Income t921...... Fae Foe Sse 
Consolidated 6’s 1930....... .... 10714 107 Rome, W’1’n & Oz’b’h Inc. 7’s 1932 PES at: bgt 
Chic, St, Paul & Min. ist 6's roid! 113. 114 _| South Carolina R'y Inc. 6's 1932..>-.. Ae 
wD Nad aie City 18t 6's 1919, .; << s2.can 110lg—s-ss10 oF Ls : ae a ae. int. ac’e Pe sd Ed ‘ 
Chic, t. L_& N. Or. Gold 5's 1951...... 113 St. L.” Alton & TH. Div. Bonde aioe Fr 
Cecar Falls & Min. rst 7’s 1907 ..... 3 EHP AC a 107 | Tot, Delphos & Bur, Inc. © ne 
s 1 eld Div, Coup. 0's 1808......0c0000. HIE a Gel Poke oe & Dayton Dw. 6's 1910 : iss an fad. 
idale Div, Reg. 5'S 1921,....-...,seeeseeee 108 to7 | Texas & St. Louis L’d Grant Inc. 1920........, oer ae 








COMMERCIAL. 


The telegraphic advices to BRADSTREET’S this 
week reveal a continued healthful condition of gen- 
eral trade. The reports from the cotton regions 
show continued favorable weather, with the ex- 
ception of injurious rains in Texas and Arkansas. 
The market for wheat has been firmer, and ad- 
vanced some as a result of the belief that prices are 
low enough to make it a safe investment for money. 
Corn is higher, because the supply of old grain is 
being rapidly exhausted, and the markets, both in 
New York and at Chicago, are cornered. Stocks 

of provisions and lard have been reduced to a 
‘lower point than at any time for several years, 
and are controlled by two or three prominent 
speculators. Oats are higher, on account of the 
diminishing visible supply and the large con- 
sumptive demand. The market for manufactured 
iron in general is weaker than when last re- 
ported, and shading the regular quotations ac- 
counts for a large proportion of the new business 
done. Except at a few cities in the west, dullness 
affects many mills and furnaces. Even pig iron 
threatens to drop back a point. Petroleum certifi- 
cates have reacted 2c. during the week, and ex- 
porters refuse to buy, even at further concessions for 
refined oil. ‘The movement of anthracite is fairly ac- 
tive, but October rates are not generally obtained. 
Ocean rates are firm, but cotton is about the only 
freight offering itself for shipment in any consider- 
able quantity. There were 141 failures reported in 
the United States during the past week, 16 more 
than the previous week, and 32 more than the 
corresponding week last year. 





BREADSTUFFS. 


The latest estimate of the requirements of Great 
Britain for foreign wheat during the year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1882, puts a very different aspect upon 
the case from that of a month or two ago. It was 
then estimated in the agricultural returns of Great 
Britain that, presuming that Ireland should have 
the same acreage of wheat in 1882 as in 1881, the 
aggregate area in the United Kingdom would reach 
3,157,915 acres, and that an average yield of 26 
bushels per acre on this area would give an aggre- 
gate yield of 81,165,790 bushels, or at an average of 
27 bushels per acre, a yield of 82,263,765 bushels. 
On the basis of this latter yield, the requirements of 
Great Britain for foreign wheat for the year from 
September I were estimated at from 104,000,000 
to 112,000,000 bushels. But by the cable this 
week from London it is stated that Mr. James 
Caird estimates that the requirements of Great 
Britain for foreign wheat in the year from 
September 1x will be 15,500,000 quarters, or 
“124,000,000 bushels. The total imports of wheat 
and flour into the United Kingdom in the four 
weeks ending with September 23 were equal to say 
18,000,000 bushels of wheat, so that upon this last 
estimate of Mr. Caird’s there will be as much foreign 
wheat required by the United Kingdom in the 
eleven months from October 1 as was estimated 
would be required in the twelve months from Sep- 
tember 1. In other words, notwithstanding the 
imports of September, the necessities of the United 
Kingdom for foreign wheat are still as great as be- 
fore the large exports from the United States began 
in the present crop year. During September, also, 
the United States—Great Britain’s greatest source 
of supply—got rid of about 25,000,000 bushels of 
her surplus by export. 

Thus far the supplies of home-grown wheat 
in Great Britain have come forward much more 
freely than last year. The farmers’ deliveries in 
the 150 towns of England for the four weeks to 
September 23, 1882, were 171,554 quarters, against 
145,730 quarters in the four weeks to September 
24, 1881, and has continued at the same increased 
rate since, the movement there having doubtless 
been stimulated—as it was in this country —by 
the belief that the world’s supply of wheat was 
more largely in excess of the year’s necessities 
than now appears to be the fact. It is, therefore, 
a question whether the deliveries of home-grown 
wheat may not fall off when the new situation 
becomes more fully understood. 

In the amount of wheat on passage for the 
United Kingdom and the continent there has been 
a large decrease as compared with a few weeks ago 
and with a year ago. On October 18 the amount 
of wheat on passage for the United Kingdom was 
1,800,000 quarters, against 2,125,000 quarters on 
October 12, and 2,375,000 quarters October 27, 
1881. Of corn the amount on passage for the 
United Kingdom October 18 was 20,000 quarters, 
against 30,000 quarters October 12 and 290,000 
quarters October 27, 1881. 





























fully understood that they had unloaded. 
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Under the above aspects of increased estimated 


requirements for foreign wheat and diminished 
supplies on passage, as well as a continuance of 
an unexpected demand from the continent, the 
foreign markets for breadstuffs have been firmer all 
the past week than in any previous week for two 
months. 
against the export of wheat to Great Britain on the 
basis of the relative prices in New York and Liver- 
pool, though not as much as noted in our article of 


There is still a small presumptive margin 


two weeks ago. The difference, however, has been 


sufficient to check exports, and in the week to 


October 14 the total exports from the seven Atlantic 


ports were 1,952,862 bushels of wheat and 170,764 
barrels of flour, against 3,098,927 bushels of wheat 
and 237,747 barrels of flour in the preceding week. 


WHEAT. 
The movement of wheat at the west, though still 


small compared to what it was in September, has 
increased in the past ten days. 


The receipts at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit and Indian- 


apolis in the week to October 18 were 1,579,835 
bushels, against 1,471,953 bushels in the week to 
October 9, and against an average uf 23,000,000 
bushels weekly receipts at the same points in 
September. 
pect of a further increase in the visible supply in 
the United States; but, notwithstanding this, there 
has been a more speculative temper to the market. 
The stock of wheat in store is still very small 
as compared with last year, and speculators with 
capital to invest seem to think it at least a 
safe purchase. 


The diminished exports make a pros- 


The parties who operated the Sep- 
tember corner in the Chicago market took all the 
wheat that came to them then, and have been 
buying since and shipping it out of that market. 
More than half the wheat received in New York in 
the latter part of this week was owned by the 
Armour-Plankington-McGeoch party, who are said 
to be getting control of all the cash wheat, not only 


in Chicago but in New York. The visible supply 
of wheat in the United States and Canada on 


October 14 shows an increase of 542,695 bushels 
as compared with October 7. 





CORN. 


The corn market has disappointed not only the 
bears, but even the bulls who bought began buying 


it at from 61 to 63c. in Chicago for October and 


November, and advancing it to 68 and 66c. sold 
out, expecting to see it decline as soon as it was 
ihe 
market has shown a strength they did not antici- 
pate, and after Kent, Corwith, Lester and others 
had sold their 15,000,000 bushels in Chicago, the 
market continued to advance, and is still strong at 
an advance of about 3c. over what they sold out 
at. Receipts at the six principal western points in 
the week to October 18 were 608,990 bushels, and 
the shipments out of the same points 950,000 
bushels, in the same time, showing that there is a 
demand for it beyond the receipts. In Chicago the 
stock of corn is lower than for many years, and the 
speculative feeling is strong. New corn is not 
coming in yet to any considerable extent, and 
cannot do so for six weeks yet. In the meantime 
the stock of old corn is being rapidly exhausted. 
In the New York market there is a very tight 
corner in October corn, and on Friday the price 
was advanced from 823{c. in the morning to 8gc. 
before 2 o'clock. In Chicago, also, October was 
advanced from 69c. to 70%c., and November from 
67J4e. to 6gc. the same day. The visible supply of 
corn in the United States October 7 shows a reduc- 
tion of 1,119,465 bushels in the week since Octo- 
ber 7. , 





OATS, BARLEY AND RYE. 


The visible supply of oats continues to decrease 
at the average rate of 400,000 bushels per week, the 
stock October 14 showing a decrease of 407,254 
bushels as compared with October 7. Prices 
have steadily advanced all the week. Barley and 
rye show a large increase in the visible supply, and 
prices are correspondingly weak. 





e PROVISIONS. 


The situation in provisions is such that specula- 
tors are operating with great caution, in the expecta- 
tion of very lively times and violent fluctuations. 
This week it became known that the stock of pork 
in Chicago had been reduced to about 12,000 
barrels, and the stock of lard to something between 
30,c0o0 and 35,000 tierces. This is a very great 
reduction from the stocks as stated in the regular 
monthly report of the Inspector of Provisions at 
Chicago, made on October 1, when the stocks in 
store there were stated at 58,500 barrels of mess 


can make prices to suit themselves. 
pork and lard are already so high that many specu- 
lators feel disposed to discount the future on the 
expectation of increased receipts of hogs at all 
western packing points; but the season of winter 
packing does not begin until November 1, and it 
will take several months of active operations in 
packing to bring the stock of provisions and lard 
up to half an average stock in store. 






pork, 2,955 barrels of other pork, 39,702 tierces of 


contract lard, and 5,960 tierces of other lard. The 


decrease was so great that by many it was not 
credited, but the record of receipts and ship- 
ments at Chicago show that 
reduction must be nearly correct. 


the estimate of 
The receipts 
of pork in Chicago in the two weeks to October 
14 were 1,338 barrels, and the shipments 34,549, 
leaving net shipments 33,211, and if the net 
shipments for the week to October 21 were the 
same average, say 16,500 barrels, it would re- 
duce the total stock of pork to less than 12,000 
barrels. The net shipments of lard from Chicago 
in the two weeks to October 14 were 13,000 tierces, 
which would leave the total stock on hand there 
32,000 tierces. This great reduction of stocks at 
the principal point of accumulation in the United 
States leaves the lowest stocks known for many 
years. At the same time the stock of lard in New 
York has been steadily decreasing. The total of 
lard and stearine on September 1 was 28,284 
tierces; October I, 17,045 tierces; October 15, 9,990 
tierces, and on October 19 it was supposed to 
be about 5,000 tierces. The stocks of both 
pork and lard at Chicago and elsewhere are 
believed to be completely in the control of two 
prominent speculators. Armour, it is said, owns 
the pork, and Fairbanks all the lard. But whether 
these articles are in their control or that of some- 
body else, it is quite apparent that whoever has it 
Prices of both 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 


Oct. 20 Previous week, 
























INOnaeHOUNs a lene sous lateinivierene ee @3.60 $2.75 @3.50 
Superfine flour.... @4.00 3.20 @4.00 
Com, extra flour @4.30 4-25 @4.50 
West India shipping flour. 5. @5.50 5.25 @5.50 
South American shipping flour... 5.50 @6.00 ~50 @0.25 
Winter wheat, family flour..... 2 6.75. @7-25 .25 @7.25 
Winter wheat, patent flour. 7.00 @8.59 6.50 @8.50 
Spring wheat, straight flour 6.75 @7.50 6.50 @7.50 
Spring wheat, patent flour 700 @8.50 6.75 @8.50 
Rye flour......seceeeeeees 3.50 @3.90 3.50 @4.00 
Cornmeal . 4.20 @4.40 


4.00 @4.25 

1.0834 @1.09% 
1.064% @1.06% 
1.11344, @1.124 
1,0834@1,0854 





No. 1 white whea 
No, 2 white wheat. 
No. 1 red wheat.... 
No. 2 red wheat .... 





1.11% @I1.12 

1.c8 @1.0834 
1.154 @1.15% 
1.104 @r.11%4 


No, 2 spring wheat ......-.....++ 1.02 @I1.03 1.05% @1.06%4 
No. 2 mixed COrn......0+.s00-05s 89 @ .8944 .7859@ .785% 
Steamer mixed corn............-- — @ — 77% @ 77% 
No, 3 mixed Corm.......-.+00+0+- —- @- -754@ .77 
INO. 2 White COPD ,,..ccecs vee der ene —- @ -— 78 @ .79 
Wellow Comms issecicp ret ceo eiateainiotnraie 87 @ 89 82 @ 83 
No. 2 white oats... 47%@ .48% .46 @ .47 
No. 2 mixed oats... 2 @ .424% .4044@ .40% 
RY Ora aicsitie.wce 2 sls siv'acin info nieivic'nisie late 7l @ .75 -70 @ .73 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. 

Oct. 20, ’82. Last year. 
Winter wheat, family flour...... $6 7% @7.25. $7.25 @8.25 
No. 2 white wheat......... vase 1.08 @I.08% 1.4144@1.42 
No. 2 red wheat........-. r.104%@1.114% 1.49'%@1.50 
No. 2 spring wheat 6G I,02 @I.03 1.414 @I.42 
No. 2 mixed corn........ w... 89 @ 89% .70 @.70% 
No. 2 mixed oats...... we» 642 @ 42% .46 @ 46% 
RyGracaccswilarinnsictarare te wer) Ze 1 @".75 1.03 @I.05 
Rye flour.... 3.50 @3.90 5.75 @6.00 
Cornmeal 4.20 @4.50 3.75 @3.90 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 

bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels, bushels. 
Oct. 14, 1882. 14,488,914 4,481,938 4,659,788 1,654,865 844,153 
Oct. 7, 1882. 13,946,219 2 76,554 5,007,042 1,213,088 — 590,575 
Oct. 15, 1881. 20,586,272 28,682,059 4,760,412 2,500,187 1,093,772 
Oct. 16, 1880. 15,764,158 20,265,011 4,158,725 2,003,435 700,501 





THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 
The New York dry goods market for past week 
has been quite dull, no improvement being notice- 
able on previous week's business. That the back- 


‘ward weather and incessant rains is the main cause 


of this is without a doubt. With the close of the 
week, however, a welcome change is shown, and 
the retailers are feeling quite relieved and expect 
active business for next week. It is thought they 
will not be disappointed. The commission houses 
and jobbers have done no more business than could 
be reasonably expected for such a week. The 
large auction sale of close upon 3,000 packages of 
blankets has been the main theme of conversation 
during the week, and some of our merchants do not 
consider it a good sign of the times to see such 
staple goods disposed of in this way. Some of the 
cloak houses have been just a trifle anxious about 
their long looked for brilliant season, but their hopes 
are somewhat reassured with the sharpening atmos- 
phere of the close of the week. 

The importations of dry goods at this port, and 
the quantity, are as follows: 


No. of packages, Value. 
Total imports of dry goods for past week... 6,910 $2,222,620 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
Past WEEK, ....cccceeee cece eseeeeteeeeeee 7,348 2,238,851 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 


London, October 20.—Prices at Manchester are 
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lower. Export sales are small, and at the lowest 
prices there are no profits. 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Portland, Me.: Dry goods firm, but market 
rather quiet. 

From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods trade is 
rather quiet, buyers only ordering for actual wants. 
This is the case not only as between retailers and 
jobbers, but also as between jobbers and com- 
mission houses. Collections, if anything, have im- 
proved. 

From Providence, R. I.: The print cloth market 
is quiet and steady, the amount of sales being small; 
64s are quoted at 311/;gc., and 56x6os at 35/;gc. The 
stock on hand is about the same, both here and in 
Fall River, as it was last week. The cotton market 
is dull and sales are small. Middling uplands are 
quoted at 113%{c., and middling gulfs at r2c. The 
stock on hand is moderate. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Warm, muggy weather 
has continued to retard the consumptive demand for 
goods, and the jobbing trade is only moderately 
active, as a rule. Distributors’ stocks are fairly 
assorted, and they are buying cautiously at first 
hands. There is some ‘‘cutting” on prices for 
cotton goods, but the general market has not 
materially changed. Orders for spring woolens are 
reported backward by agents. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dry goods business con- 
tinues good, if anything not quite so active as last 
week, but still satisfactory. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio; Dry goods trade good, 
and the week closes without material change in 
prices. 


From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods market is 
fairly active, presenting no special change from last 
week. 


From Columbus, Ohio: Trade in dry goods the 
past week, while in no way depressed, has, owing to 
warm weather, been a little quiet, but the present 
cold spell is again causing a demand for winter 
goods. Collections reported good. Business, as a 
whole, steadily getting better. 

From Indianapolis, Ind.: Dry goods men report a 
good trade, especially in heavy fabrics, since advent 
of cooler weather. Collections fair. 

From Chicago, Ill.: The trade in dry goods is 
very fair. Many more goods for the season have 
been sold than last year, but the season opened 
earlier. The movement just now is about the same 
as at this date last year. 

From Detroit, Mich.: In dry goods, jobbers re- 
port a steady business doing, though general de- 
mand not quite so active. Retailers are doing an 
excellent trade. Some houses report present week 
the largest one of the year. 

Frrom Peoria, [il.: In dry goods the trade keeps 
up well, with collections fair. 

From Louisville, Ky.: Dry goods and notion 
houses report a liberal movement on orders. Being 
the last week of the exposition, there is also a 
brisk small trade in both jobbing and retail with 
country visitors. 


From St. Louis, Mo.: Dry goods selling now in 
large volume, and business has decidedly improved 
during the week. Prices very firm, only tendency 
to change is upward. 

From Kansas City, Mo.: Dry goods again moving 
freely, influenced by cold weather. Condition of 
trade generally healthy, and prospects for continued 
good trade excellent. Summary of reports by all 
wholesale dry goods houses indicates an increase of 
nearly 75 per cent. in sales over last season. Col- 
lections good. 

From Burlington, Ia.: Dry goods trade here and 
at Des Moines steady. Reports of trade dull, though 
fair, this week. Collections generally fair. Weather 
favorable. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: The dry goods. trade is 
light compared to the expectancy of a few weeks 
ago, and while it has not fallen off perceptibly there 
has been no gains from some sections. Collections 
are reported improved, but generally complaints 
are numerous of the backwardness in that direction. 

From Denver, Col.; The dry goods trade is 
improving. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: 
continues active. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods trade, like 
other branches of business, felt the effect of unset- 
tled weather the past week, and duplicate orders 
arrived rather slowly. The market, however, is firm, 
and more activity is looked for as soon as cool 
weather sets in. 

From Richmond, Va.: Activity in the dry goods 
trade continues, and the volume of business done 
in this line is in excess of last year. Collections 
fair. 


The dry goods trade 
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From Norfolk, Va.: The dry goods trade is fairly 
active, and so far is in advance of last season. 

From Wilmington, N. C.; The dry goods jobbing 
trade is fair, and retail trade is dull. 

From Savannah, Ga.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade report sales steady, with no irregularity. 
Demand for all grades more uniform. The weather 
is pleasant, and has largely helped the retailers. 
They showed more activity, and it is expected their 
trade will continue steady until after the holidays. 

From New Orleans, La.: Dry goods trade in 
staples fairly active. 

From Waco, Tex.; The wholesale dry goods 
trade is quite dull since the tenth of this month. 
Collections are only fair. 

From Nashville, Tenn.: ‘The demand for dry 
goods has been fair for the season. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: Wholesale dry goods 
houses report sales behind last week in volume, but 
look for considerable increase next week, which is 
jubilee week, when many country merchants will be 
in the city. 





COTTON. 


The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 241,205 bales, against 204,801 bales last week 
and 181,771 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. The receipts of cotton at the twenfy-four in- 
terior towns usually reported were 104,810 bales, 
against 89,974 bales last week and t00,209 bales for 
the corresponding week last year. The shipments 
for the week were 84,358 bales, against 76,041 bales 
last week and 73,118 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to r1lj/jgc. Futures have 
declined an average of 24 points for near months 
and 21 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 





This week, Last week. Last year. 

OFOMATY\ is ste es xe perely Onges 8 11-16¢. 85gc. 
Strict ordinary. ... 8 15-16 Y 9 3-16 
Good ordinary............. 9% 1o 1-16 10 
Low middling ... 103g 11% Ir 1-16 
Rid Gin < So Sees sc ciee.en Il 1-16 It 9-16 11g 
Good middling........... Ir 5-16 IL 13-16 11% 
Middling fair.............- 12 12 9-16 124 

Oe es eee roe 12% 13 5-16 13% 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 





This week, Last week. Last year. 
REELOD EN cota n ate akanee eae 4 10.74¢. II.1Ic. II.42c. 
November 10.62 10.89 11.44 
December 10.62 10.82 11.59 
January........ 10.72 10.93 11.78 
Rebruamys ace Cosas 10.83 11.04 11.94 
MAF: ae sith teres eran tecea. 10.93 II.15 12.10 
AD: Geese oh nasa 11.64 11.26 12.23 
Ma V iets cacss pagec esis paisurant 11.15 12.34 





The Liverpool cotton statement for the week, as 
compared with last year, is as follows: 







Oct. 20,’82, Oct, 21, ’81, 

bales. bales, 
BLOCK In "LIVERPOON as p'ea anteaaiecees gure 449,000 542,000 
Of which American,... 415,000 
Imports of the week........... «. 37,000 
Of which American... 22,500 
Amount afloat.......... 235,000 
Of which Ameri¢an=.2.0;cos ess neaset 195,000 
Stockiin New Sorlsto....0. sana een 45,190 100,613, 
Stock at all American ports............. 435,770 564,871 





COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Cotton is coming in freely, 
all our factors anticipating a heavy trade. The 
receipts this week exceed the corresponding week 
of the great crop year of 1880. We now have five 
steainers, two ships and one bark loading for 
Europe; others daily expected. The presses are 
running day and night. Collections good. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: The weather was warm 
and clear until this evening; now cooler and cloudy, 
with northerly winds. Expect a full average crop. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Cotton crop good, 
weather favorable, receipts full, sales prompt and 
large. 

From La Grange, Ga. : Weather this week cloudy, 
nowraining; about three-fourths of cotton gathered. 

From Opelika, Ala, : The weather during the past 
week was favorable for picking. Less than one- 
fourth of the crop is in the fields. There is but little 
to open. 

From New Orleans, La.; The weather continues 
favorable for crop, and prospects are bright for a 
large yield of cotton. 

From Dallas, Tex.: Weayy and general rains 
during past week in some sections, accompanied 
by strong winds. Open cotton has been damaged 
fully a grade from dirt and storm, Picking de- 
layed for several days. The receipts for the week 
were 1,308 bales. 

From Marshall, Tex. : The past week has been 
rainy. Cotton is somewhat damaged. Clear and 
cool to-day, with favorable prospects for picking. 
Trade is improving. 


From Round Rock, Tex.: The late heavy rains 
have damaged cotton very much, a great deal was 
beaten down in the mud and ruined. 

From Waco, Tex.: The heavy rains which have 
prevailed for the past week throughout Texas have 
caused a lull in cotton-picking. The weather is 
now clear and cool, with fair prospects of clear 
weather, which is much needed to secure the large 
cotton crop, the most of which is still ungathered. 

From Helena, Ark,: Weather very unfavorable 
for gathering. Heavy rains have done serious dam- 
age to cotton crop. 

From Van Buren, Ark. : Cool, rainy weather, un- 
favorable for picking. No frost. Some cotton 
badly damaged. 





WOOL. 


There has been a fair aggregate movement of 
wool in the leading seaboard markets during the 
past week, but selections as arule have been more 
closely proportioned to current wants, and the 
general market has lacked buoyancy. ‘The distrib- 
uting trade in manufactured goods hardly realizes 
expectations, and production has gained on demand 
to such an extent in some lines that manufacturers 
are disposed to lessen their output. This is notably 
true of some of the blanket and clothing goods 
mills, and the carpet trade is not absorbing produc- 
tion as rapidly as could be desired. Worsted mills, 
however, are pressed with orders, and all the wool 
available for their purposes finds a quick market at 
improving prices. The general range of values on 
clothing wools is’ unchanged and may be called 
steady, but there is no expectation of an advance 
for some time to come, and manufacturers see 
nothing in the outlook to encourage buying in 
excess of need. There is no depression in the 
market, however, and supplies are generally under 
good control. Western advices are very firm. 
Combing wools are flat and rather easier in 
the English market, but other descriptions are 
without change. Wool has continued rather quiet, 
owing to the backward trade in spring woolens and 
some excess in stocks of seasonable goods, but there 
has been no depression of values. In their circular 
letter for this week, Walter Brown & Co., of Bos- 
ton, report as follows: Market unsettled, owing 
to recent failures. Some holders are pressing sales, 
others firm at quotations, concessions necessary to 
effect sales. Ohio XX market firm, other grades 
quiet, with market dull and weak. Manufacturers 
buying as necessity requires. Holders anxious to 
sell, and would make some concessions to effect 
sales. If no further failures, we think prices will 
continue unchanged for next few weeks. 





IRON. 


The market for Scotch pig iron is firm at prices 
quoted heretofore. Comparatively small lots have 
been received during the week, and they had all 
been sold prior to arrival. Stocks are very small, 
and little or no Scotch iron is being offered. 
Aggregate sales since October 13 are about 1,000 
tons. American pig is still quoted firmly at about 
$27 for No. 1, and $24.s0@$25 for No. 2. Advices 
from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, however, report 
buyers out of the market, in the belief that prices 
for pig must decline in sympathy with the general 
weakness of the iron market. Manufactured iron is 
weak, and Pittsburgh mill-owners are again in the 
Philadelphia market offering bars at 2.4c., against 
current quotations of 2.5 @2.6c. Other western mills 
have also sent their surplus bar iron to Philadelphia, 
and the result is to prevent sales at fullrates. Tank 
iron is depressed, and at eastern iron centers it 
is not easy to find real evidences of strength, 
At some western iron mills business is reported 
good, and full prices are said to be realized. 
The labor disturbance among the Cincinnati mill 
men has been adjusted. A branch of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
met Thursday at Chicago, delegates from that city, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Springfield, IIl., being 
present. The demand of the northwestern manu- 
facturers for a reduction in wages of 20 per cent. 
from January to June, 1883, was met by an offer to 
acccept a 12% per cent. reduction. No settlement 
was reached, and another meeting will be held. 
This action does not lend color to a belief in the 
trength of the market in the west and northwest. 





THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S. ] 

London, October 20.—The quarterly average prices 
for iron are higher. The wages demands have 
been partly successful. Finished iron is no higher. 
Pig iron is dull. For the week shipments are less. 
Coal and coke are still advancing. New contracts 
are readily made. 








DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: The situation has not 
materially changed; the demand is not vigorous, 
but the stocks are light and the market holds 
steady. Mill men look for lower prices on pig, and 
buy cautiously. Merchant bar is quiet. Nails are 
less eagerly inquired for, as lower prices are 
expected as soon as western factories catch up with 
demand. Plate and tank are slightly easier. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: In bar iron a fair business 
is being done, and prices tolerably firm. The out- 
look for a good trade during the winter and spring 
is good. Hoop-iron manufacturers report trade 
fairly brisk, with orders equal to the capacity of 
mills. The demand for nails exceeds the supply. 
Pig iron is unusually quiet for this season of the 
year. No sales to report, and buyers apparently 
awaiting developments. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: A bearish feeling seems to 
prevail among buyers of pig iron, and the slight 
weakening in prices of the week has caused a fall- 
ing off of orders. The manufactured product, 
however, meets with ready sale, and stocks are 
small. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The pig iron market con- 
tinues depressed. The demand for foundry iron is 
fairly good, and prices are firm, but the trade in 
mill iron is considerably less than was anticipated 
before the end of the strike. The trade in charcoal 
iron is better than it was a month ago. A fair 
demand now exists for it, but at very low prices. 
Some lots were recently sold off at less than cost. 
Foundry iron is quotable here at $23@$24.50 per 
ton, according to quality; mill iron at $22@22.50 
for gray forge, and $1 a ton less for white mettled. 
None of the users of iron, either founders or mills, 
are buying, except to cover actual wants. 

LI’rom Chicago, fil.: Stocks of bar iron are still 
light. There is a good trade, with prices steady. 
The demand for pig iron is not so urgent as it was 
some weeks ago. 

from Detroit, Mich. : In the iron trade the demand 
is light. Prices weak and trade rather unsettled. 

rom St. Louis, Mo.: There is no particular 
change in the iron trade. The mills are gradually 
gaining on St. Louis orders. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The demand in the iron 
market is reported equal to the supply, especially 
for the bes. brands. Scrap is held steady at $28 for 
parcels in yard and $27 for lots ex-ship. Rails are 
also quoted steady. 


COAL. 


Anthracite is going off quite satisfactorily. Best 
grades secure pretty full circular rates, but consid- 
erable shadimg is still being done by large compa- 
nies. Stocks are not accumulating, and business 
at Chicago and Boston is reported to have made 
visible improvement. Two of the largest compa- 
nies are in favor of still another advance in prices on 
November1. To sustain such a movement a stop- 
page of production is suggested. Many members 
of the trade, not to mention the general public, 
regard the proposed action as very unwise, in that 
it would tend to strain the sliding scale of prices by 
running it too high to permit the proper reduction 
before spring, which must surely take place if the 
scale is to continue in force another year. The issue 
however, will undoubtedly depend on the influence 
of the companies referred to, together with the ability 
of dealers to get anything like the call for coal 
fram the public at full October rates. The Pitts- 
burgh soft coal miners have demanded 4c. per 
bushel for mining, in place of the 334c. now paid. 
They resumed work about two months ago, atter an 
unsuccessful four months’ strike to gain the advance 
they now ask for. They are of the opinion that 
under the present improved demand the employers 
will grant the extra wages asked. The bituminous 
coal trades continue as last reported. The lack of 
transportation has not been fully overcome. Miners 


in the Meyersdale, Md., coal regions have struck for | 


an advance from 4oc. to soc. per ton. 


The anthracite coal tonnage for the several carry- | 


ing companies for September aggregated 2,558,443 
tons, a decrease as compared with September, 1881, 
of 29,775 tons. The stock of anthracite on hand at 
tide-water September 30 was 513,934 tons, and on 
August 31 it was 603,042 tons, a decrease of 89,108 
tons. 





PETROLEUM. 

The crude certificate market has, on the whole, 
rather lagged this week. This is due apparently to 
all the startling ‘‘news"’ from the regions received 
up to a week ago having been fully discounted, and 
the absence of any special new features during the 
closing days of last and the opening days of the 
present week. Whether the quiet of the past week 
is of the nature of a breathing-spell or not, prelimi- 





























nary to another advance in values, remains to be 
determined. The Wall street adage that it 1s 
| always the unexpected which happens, when applied | 
‘to the petroleum market is paraphrased to the — 
effect that it is always the unexpected which hap-— 
! pens except when one is reckoning on that basis. 
| In detail, the course of the crude certificate market. 
reveals little of special interest. Last Saturday 
it straggled along during the day, becoming weak 
and depressed at the close, when quotations were — 
made at 93% @93%c., against 9534 @95 %c. the even- 
ing before. The movement was dull on Monday 
at the opening, but brightened up a little, later on. 
In the afternoon values declined, and the closing» 
price was g2@g2¥%c. On Tuesday a very general 
desire to buy was manifested during the day, — 
and the market, which had opened dull, be- 
came quite animated, causing values to advance. 
At the close, the price of crude certificates was 
93%c., against 92@g2¥%c. on Monday evening. 
On Wednesday Dame Rumor came to the front 
to enliven the exchanges, and it was reported that 
the Cornwall well in Forest county had run dry. 
This was not in harmony with advices in the hands 
of some operators, but for the time being it was 
accepted, and the market which had been strong at 
the opening, and then weaker, became firm again, 
and yielded to the gentle bull influences of an 
alleged dry well. Certificates at the close were 
quoted at 9436@94%c. Thursday revealed nothing 
further from the Cornwall well, but opinion leaned 
to the view that the well was not down yet, rather 
than exhausted. So the market, which was quiet 
early in the day, was followed by marked fluctua- 
tions in values, and became weaker. Prices closed 
at 93%c. The market yesterday was dull, and 
values declined two points from the night before, 
closing at 9334 @93%c. oz, 
The concession in prices of refined oil made by 
refiners last week did not have the effect intended. 
Buyers for export, acting on instructions from the 
other side, refused to bid, and transactions were 
only nominal, the offers being %c. below prices of 
holders. On Monday refiners conceded another 
eighth in refined oil, with like results—no rushers-in- 
to buy. By this time shippers for the foreign trade _ 
felt convinced that they had only to wait to gain 
their point. On Thursday resales of refined oil 
were offered at %c. below quotations, and case oil | 
was sold 4% @¥c. below the market. 
The closing prices of petroleum and petroleum — 
products at New York last evening, as compared — 
with those one week ago, are as follows: 







: CAA ; October 13, October 20.. 
United pipeline certificates......... 95% @9576C. 9334@g3'4c. 
Refined oil, 110° test... ... : 

Refined oil, 70° Abel test... 4 
Case Outsisci. tascam 1074@12 


Crude, in barrels, New York........ 
Naphtha per gallon...............06 


107 12; ‘ 
74@ ae 7 ae 4 
The exports of petroleum for the week ending 
October 14 have been small, being 9,538,556 
gallons (crude equivalent). The total exports 
since January I, were 502,167,126 gallons, against - 
477,250,932 gallons (crude equivalent) during a like 
period in 1881. This makes the increased exports — 
in 1882 but 24,916,194 gallons in excess of those in 
the corresponding period of 1881, or about one- 
quarter of excess reported in July last. 
The latest reports as to production of crude in 
the various districts of the oil regions are as fol- 
lows, compared with production September 1: 


TOTAL PRODUCTION, 


—— Barrels, 

ae 

{Bradford district... ..\..1. acc +s<pepeseenae 9 
Allegany, N. Y., district ; me , 
Cherry Grove district... 000 
Other districts... 000 
WMotal yr, aaa ate 104,000 — 


| This shows a loss in daily production of crude” 
oil of 32,500 barrels, and places the supply each 
twenty-four hours close to the daily demand. The 

heavy loss in the Cherry Grove region is seen wie 


‘28,500 barrels daily. 





‘ 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


The market has gone through the week at a 
limping gait. The only activity is in the demand _ 
for steamers to load cotton, both here and at the _ 
south. The appearance of several steamers not 
usually coming to this port has tended to keep rates i 
down, but, as arule, charges have been firm. Pro- 
visions, grain and petroleum have not gone forward | 
as shippers would like to have them. Our petro-— 
leum market review clearly shows the trouble in 
that department of freights to be the preference of — 
foreign buyers to wait until they can secure refined — 
oil ata figure which will, in their opinion, leave arg 
margin of profit. For this reason petroleum has — 
; gone on board in trifling quantities. The late stag- 
nation in exports of grain and provisions has not _ 
been overgome. Shipments of grain have been — 
made to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Lisbon, and 

re: 








‘some Spanish ports, but the United Kingdom will 
evidently not buy at present. Grain room per 
steam is lower. There is no appearance of an im- 
mediate revival, although this fact need not prevent 
one. 








meesreC/AL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL KEPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 


chandise : 
5 EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: General trade fair, but re- 
stricted by stormy weather. Groceries and provis- 
ions move freely. Fish scarce and high. Manufac- 
tories continue to be well employed. 





“a From Boston, Mass.: Boot and shoe shipments 
continue large, but sales are moderate. It is be- 
tween seasons, and jobbers are not inclined to pay 
the advance demanded by manufacturers. The 
latter say they cannot sell at last year's prices unless 
they impair the quality of their goods. Shipments 
for the week to places outside of New England, 
_—-554,396 cases, against 48,642 cases same week last 
year. Total shipments since January 1, 2,076,179 
cases, against 1,996,671 cases same time last year. 





MIDDLE STATES. 
: ; From Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘The volume of general 
business has been fair, but there has been no de- 
f cided activity in any of the merchandise markets. 
Staples of manufacturing supply have ruled very 


quiet. Production is a little ahead of requirements 
i in some lines of textiles, and mills are working 
; more cautiously and buying materials only from 
rf hand-to-mouth. Values rule steady, however. 


There has been a moderate export and good home 
trade in flour, and the market is stronger. The 
bulls have retained control of the grain markets, 
and prices are higher for both wheat and corn. 
Stocks are very small, the supply of corn being 
down to 118,000 bushels. ‘Trade in provisions and 
groccries is fairly active, and there is a steady outlet 
for all receipts of fine dairy produce. Potatoes are 
-5@toc. per bushel higher under an active demand. 
The market is overstocked with poor apples, and 
= the weather is against sellers. Retail trade in all 
lines promises to be very active next week, owing 
to the large influx of visitors for the bi-centennial 
celebration. 





‘ane From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The jobbing grocery trade 
is reported very good and collections fair. Boots 

and shoes fairly active. Clothing quiet; buyers 
holding back for heavy goods for cold weather. In 


= 


‘ notions business is very good. Hardware is in good 
demand. +Money is close. Trade generally satis- 


factory. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: A hardening of money 
matters and stiffening in prices of cereals has caused 
more animation in business circles. The volume of 

‘ & business is larger than same time last year, and, as 
arule, prices more satisfactory. The long-continued 
fair weather has prolonged building, and the result 
is a fair market for lumber ; hardwood is in active 
demand. Cotton and wool have each declined 
under liberal receipts, but there has been a larger 
volume of business in the latter, possibly the result 
of concession in prices. Whisky unchanged. Flour 
opened active, with stronger prices, but dull to-day, 
without change in prices. Corn and wheat have 
both advanced under a larger volume of receipts. 
Tobacco still firm for high grades, with no demand 
for trash. Business in it has been satisfactory. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: General business is quite 
satisfactory, especially so in groceries and boots 
and shoes, whose sales are fully 25 per cent. in 
excess of last year, with country collections reason- 
ably good. Money is in active demand, although 

; : no more than sufficient to supply the legitimate 
business requirements. 





From Columbus, Ohio: Corn crop somewhat larger 
than anticipated. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: General trade is reported 
good, Collections fair. ‘The weather is dry and 
cooler. 


’ From Evansville, Ind. : 
propitious for farmers. Late crops are generally 
secured. Trade is brisk and satisfactory. The 
money market is hardening, with a better demand ; 
mercantile collections are fair. 













The weather continues 


MJ = 
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From Chicago, Ill.: The general trade of the city 


continues good, but hardly up to expectations. The 


grain markets are strong, with prices higher than a 
week ago. Little is coming in and much going 
out, and the fear is that stocks will be unusually light 
at the close of navigation. The receipts of flour 
are very heavy, averaging about 20,000 barrels per 
day. Receipts of cattle average about 6,500 per 
day, making the week the largest on record. Hogs 
are coming in at the rate of 20,000 daily. Pro- 
visions are weak. Lumber has noticeably weak- 
ened under the influence of an eagerness to dispose 
of stocks on hand. 


From Peoria, [il.: Both jobbing and retail trade 
are in a healthy condition. Heavy frosts the past 
few mornings are designed to stimulate the dry 
goods and clothing trades. Collections are some- 
what improved. A new distillery will start up next 
week and will increase the production. 





From Detrowt, Mich.: The firon trade is dull and 
prices rather weak. Business in other lines is gen- 
erally up to the average. Collections are improving 
somewhat, but still drag more than they should at 
this time of year. Money is in fair demand. 





From Louisville, Ky.: General trade for the week 
past has been excellent. In boots and shoes the 
season's business was the largest ever transacted 


here, and comprised an increased proportion of 


cash sales. Flour is in active demand; stocks are 
decreasing and prices strong. Wheat advanced 5c. 
during the week, and owing to continued scant re- 
ceipts millers have difficulty in supplying wants. 
New corn is arriving, but is unfit for shelling. Pro- 
visions are brisk and advancing. Leaf tobacco is 
quiet and steady, with inferior offerings and some 
rejections. The whisky market is easy and active. 
Revenue collections show a further increase. The 
Board of Trade has appointed a strong committee 
to organize a national exposition here for next year. 





I’vom St. Louis, Mo. : Weather cool and excellent 
for business. General jobbing trade better than last 
week. Cotton coming in rapidly on a falling market. 
New corn is being received in small lots. Receipts 
and shipments of all grains have increased. Though 
the week opened dull, the grain market is now 
lively, but unsettled. Horses and mules in small 
supply, yet equal to demand, and prices are weaken- 
ing. Cattle values are strong on fair and good grades. 
Butcher-canners and interior buyers are taking all 
decent offerings. Hog marketirregular. Offerings 
small and sales slow, but packers’ agents are buy- 
ing largely in the country. Provisions very weak, 
and little selling. The loan market is much easier, 
and paper is accommodated now which was refused 
ten days since. Movement of currency to country 
points seems suspended. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: Frosts have visited this 
section for over a week. Corn generally is beyond 
danger from that source, and trade in all branches 
feels the impetus given by cold weather. Wheat 
receipts are small and elevator stocks decreasing. 
Cash values have declined %c. ‘The cattle market 
rules weak and dull, the shipping trade being very 
quiet. Hogs are quiet, with large receipts. Prices 
declined 5 @ ioc. 





From Burlington, lowa: Business keeps up very 
satisfactorily, though the demand is inclined to be 
spasmodic and irregular. Collections are fair. 





From Milwaukee, Wis... The weather continues 
quite warm and hardly seasonable. Grain receipts 
have not materially increased, though produce 
seems to be moving steadily, and prices are firm. 





From Denver, Col.: Dry goods trade improving ; 
all other branches of business are more active. 
Collections becoming easier. 





CALIPORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: Every line of business 
has improved during the week. ‘The injury to 
grain by late rains has been insignificant. Shoes 
and woolens are active. The grain market is un- 
changed: Cattle pastures are in excellent con- 
dition. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: Unsettled weather re- 
strained general trade to some extent the past week, 
and the volume of business was only fair. Shippers 
of coal are very busy, and report an active demand 
for Cumberland grades from eastern ports. Prices 
are quoted $3.40@$3.50 per ton. Oyster and fruit 
packers are doing well and business for this season 














is up to the average with them. The real estate 
market is quite active for this period of the year, and 


skilled. labor commands good wages. The specu- 


lative movement in grain appears to be on the in- 


crease and transactions the week past were large. 
Cotton has been rather dull. Late sales were from 
1o%to 113/;gc., offerings free. A good demand con- 
tinues in the tobacco market for Maryland grades. 
Good stock of hides are in demand and the supply 
of leather is still light. 





From Richmond, Va.: General business continues 
good, and merchants seem satisfied with the fall 
trade thus far. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Weather for the past week 
rather humid, and, as a consequence, trade not so 
brisk. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits turpentine 
strong at the advance. Tar, rosin and crude 
turpentine firm. Freights—foreign, spot, firm; to 
arrive, dull. Domestic tonnage wanted. Pro- 
visions and grain firm. Collections fair. 





From Savannah, Ga.: Week's trade generally en- 
livened, and many fair sales made. Cotton market 
has been fluctuating, with downward tendency, but 
more buoyant to-day. Our commission merchants 
report collection for advances of last year as good, 
while trade say with them only fair. 





From New Orleans, La.: Weather continues 
favorable for crops, and prospects are bright for a 
large yield of cotton and sugar. Dry goods trade 
in staples fairly active. General trade good. 





From Dallas, Tex.: Considerable sickness re- 
ported throughout the country. The prospects are 
not flattering, and trade in all towns has shown a 
falling off since last report. 





From Round Rock, Tex.: Vrade is slow. Col- 


lections are moderate. 


From Nashville, Tenn.: he jobbing trade for 
the past week shows some improvement compared 
with the previous week. Flour quiet; prices un- 
changed. Wheat less active, but without change 
in quotations. Oats in fair demand. Provisions 
firm and higher. Country produce quiet and dull. 
Cattle receipts for the past week good, with good 
demand for the best grades. The continued warm 
weather has been very favorable for the maturing of 
late crops, but has to some extent delayed the 
country demand for fall and winter stock. 





From Memphis, Tenn. : Trade is restricted some- 
what this week by several days of bad weather. 
Meats are firm and in good demand. Cornmeal 
is lower in price, with a downward tendency. The 
flour market is steady and prices firm. ‘The re- 
ceipts of live stock high and prices firm. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET'’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, Exchange sellingon New 
York, 


paper, per cent. 































Atlanta, Ga..........006. 8 @Io 4 premium, 
Augusta, Ga... 7 @ g premium, 
Baltimore, Md 5 @6 Par@soc. premium 
Boston, Mass.......+.++- 6 @ 6% 16c. discount on $1,000. 
Buffalo, Ne Wa. .seesecves 6 @ \% premium. 
Burlington, Iowa.......-. 8 @ I-10 premium, 
Charleston, S.C....... 8 @ 4% premium, | 
Chicago, Ill........ het @8 ~~ Par@2sc. premium, 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 6 @7 Par to soc. premium, 
Cleveland, Ohio........ - 7 @B I-10 premium, 
Columbus, Ohio......... 7 @8 I-Io premium. 
Dallas; Texads .ccccessc 12 @ \ discount 
Dayton, Ohio.......-.--+ 6 @7 I-Io premium, 
Denver, Col...... weit. @ \Y premium, 
Detroit, Mich ... 6 @ 1-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind.... 7 @8 gr. 0 premium, 
Galveston, Texas.. 8 @ 78 iscount. 
Grand sped Mic’ 8 @ ¢ premium, 
Halifax, Siiaee 5%4@ 6 ar to 1-6 discount. 
Houston, Texas Io @12 4% @% discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind @8 — Slight premium. 
Kansas City, Mo 8 @I10 $I premium, 
Little Rock, Ark. Io @ 4 premium. 
Louisville, Ky.. i @8 $I premium. 
Memphis, Ten: @ Par. “ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 8 @Io I-10 premium. 
Minneapolis, Minn,...... 8 @tIo Par. . 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 -16@3% premium. 
Nashville, Tenn......... 8 @ 2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn. ...... 6 @ Par. 

New Orleans, La....... 6 @9 $1.50 per $1,0c0. 
Norfolley, Vidiusie, Sa sigieicsien 6 @9 %@% premium, 
Omaha, Neb.. nase Lon Ge $I premium. 
Peoria, Ill....... @8 1-Io discount. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . o4e 6 I-20 to par. 
Shap Biateeies E @7 Par, 

Portland, Me..... : 64@ 744 I-lo premium. 
Providence, R. 1. c @2@ 6! Par. 

Raleigh, N. C...... ena @ 

Richmond, Va..........-+ 7 @8 I-Io premium. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 13, @14 4@\% premium, 
San Antonio, Tex.......- 8 @Io 4 premium. 

San Francisco, Cal....... 5 @6 — 20c. premium 
Savannah, Ga..ccresnes ox 9 @ %@% discount. 
St. fosemes MG tars) ae sats @ 1 premium, 

St, Louis, MG. «3 o.sc0. 05 @8 ar. 

St. Padi, Minn’-.-.: 8 @io $2 discount. 
Toledo, Ohio .... 6 @7 I-Io premium, 
Toronto, Ont.. 6 a7 4% premium, 
Utica, N.Y... 5 @ Par. 

Waco, Texas.. .12 @I5 Par. 

Wilmington, N. . 6 @8 Bats as; 
Winnipeg, Man........++ @8& = premium. 
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SOURCES OF THE BRITISH COAL SUPPLY, 

In aletter from our London correspondent, printed 
in BRADSTREET'S on April 1, the quantity of coal 
raised in the United Kingdom during the year 1881 
was estimated as having exceeded 150,000,000 tons. 
The recent returns of the inspectors of mines con- 
firm our correspondent's estimate. The 7%mes gives 
the figures of the production in some detail, and 
comments upon them as follows: 

At the present time the agitation that is general 
among the coal miners of the country gives interest 
to the fluctuations that occur from time to time in 
the sources from which our supply of coal is drawn, 
and especially to the changes that have occurred 
since the last great rise in the price of coal. The 
returns of the inspectors of mines enable us to give, 
over a period of years, the facts from which a fair 
deduction of the comparative importance and of the 
growth of that importance of our coal-fields as 
present places of supply may be drawn. If we take 
the returns last presented, those for last year, and 
those for the year 1871, we have a comparison that 
includes a period of sudden inflation of the demand 
and a sharp rise in price, followed by a prolonged 
period of dullness, during which the staying powers 
of the various districts must have been very greatly 
tested. And although the dependence of some of 
the coal-fields on certain branches of demand pre- 
vents the comparison being in every instance fair, 
yet, on the whole, it will be found to show with 
general fairness the position of the districts before 
and after the ‘‘ coal famine.”’ 

The following is a comparison of the production 
of coal in the respective coal-yielding districts in 
the two years 1871 and 1881, drawn from the official 
statements of the mining inspectors, and slightly 
altered in detail : 


1871. 1881. 















Tons. Tons, 
Durham and Northumberland. 29,190,116 35,592,420 
Cumberland ......--.- 1,423,661 1,709,213 
Yorkshire .... 12,801,260 18,287,141 
Derbyshire ... 5,360,000 8,508,923, 
Nottinghamsh 2,469, 400 4,758,060 
Warwickshire . . 723,600 1,133,419 
Leicester 699,900 1,145,265 
Stafford and Worcester 14,281,250 14,858,070 
Lancashire 13,851,000 18,499,810 
Gheshires-a-teeakat-maraste 975,000 2,000 
Shropshire. . 1,350,000 boa, so0 
Glowcesten ict. 065 2s em os 1,412,297 1,361,396 
Somerset. eu atsecaleres.s F 673,878 731,754 
Monmouth) parca beileesace 4,915,525 412,840 
South Wales’....... .-.:.-- 9,120,000 oe 
Nortly Wied foc secs stteirwiewoy cs 2,500,000 4,300, 606 
Scotland ie cwiamislersice’s sisie bits) oiet 2 15,438,291 20,822,055, 
Trelande co kiely siasteo cane Seboculs sie’ elee'ae.< 165,750 127,585 


In the ten years bridged by the comparison the 
total production of coal rose from 117,352,028 tons 
in the year 1871 to 154,184,300 tons last year, quan- 
tities slightly differing from the total of the details 
above given, because of the difficulty of the in- 
clusion or exclusion in some of the coal-fields of 
small amounts produced in detached portions. The 
table above shows that to this enormous output the 
great northern coal-field contributed a quarter ten 
years ago, and, though it has added more than 
6,000,000 tons to its output, it yields now less than 
a quarter. Yorkshire, on the other hand, produces 
more than its proportion in the last decade, but the 
vast coal-field of South Wales has made a still more 
marked stride, adding the largest proportion of all 
the large coal-producing districts. Scotland ex- 
tends its production by 5,000,000 tons; the small 
yield of Ireland slightly sinks in the decade, as also 
does that of Gloucester; but Warwickshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire and Lancashire have large in- 
creases; and it is apparent that it is only scattered 
districts that yield less, while throughout the great 
bulk of the coal-field the production has gone on 
enormously rising, if in varying proportions, 

It is worthy of notice that in the decade the num- 
ber of miners has been increased in even a greater 
ratio than that of coal. There were 370,881 persons 
employed in and about the mines in 1871, and 495,- 
477 last year, the maximum number being reached 
in 1874, when 538,829 were so employed, Thus the 
average production of the miners was lowered 
during the first three or four years, during which 
prices and wages rose, and since that time there 
has been an increase of the average production. It 
is still, however, lower than it was ten years ago, 
In 1871 every person employed in and about the 
mines produced on an average 316 tons of coal ; but 
last year every person produced only 311 tons on 
the average. ‘This is one of the counterbalances to 
low wages—when wages are low there is a fuller 
work on the part of the miner; and when wages 
are on a higher rate the average amount produced 
in a given period is less. An analysis of the returns 
for the various districts would show that there is a 
very considerable variation even in districts near 
together—the Yorkshire mines producing exactly 
the average, while the South Durham men bring 
out eighty tons each more in the year. 

No exact figures can be given of the uses of the 
coal produced, because, although we have those of 


"the exports and those for the supply of London, yet 
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we have nothing but estimates of other parts of the 
supply. Generally it may be said that a very large 
portion of the 154,000,000 tons of coal is wasted 
and worse than wasted. The remark especially 
applies to that supposed to be consumed in the 
creation of steam-power and for domestic uses; 
and hence it is regrettable that while we have so 
greatly increased our coal production we have at 
the same time increased the waste of one of the 
greatest of our national resources. 


peninsula, in order to reach Mediterranean ports. 


saving to the commerce of Europe will not be less 
than $7,000,000 annually. In June last M. Duclere, 
a French senator, presented to the president of the 
French republic a project for a canal to extend from 
Bordeaux, on the Bay of Biscay, to Narbonne, on 
the Mediterranean sea. This would not be but half 
as long as the proposed de Bearn canal, and is 
alleged to be mentioned solely in the interest of the 
southwestern departments. The general opinion 
expressed by European journals appears to be 
decidedly in favor of the north and south canal 
from Dunkerque to Marseilles. This, besides con- 
tributing to the commercial welfare of a larger 
region, wealthier cities, and avoiding the dangers of 
the Bay of Biscay, would transform Paris into a 
seaport city. This point possesses great significance 
in the eyes of the French. If Paris were to be 
placed on the commercial highway between north- 
western Europe and Asia, a great sacrifice of time 


ILLINOIS COAL PRODUCTION. 


The Chicago 7rvidune’s special correspondent at 
Springfield, Ill., sends that journal an elaborate 
synopsis of the forthcoming report by the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on the Coal Producing 
Interests of Illinois. From this it appears that 
Illinois is second only to Pennsylvania in its pro- 
duction of coal. Ohio has heretofore held this 
position. The statistics of Illinois coal interests, 
taken from the census reports of 1870 and 1880, 
form bases of comparison, and certainly indicate a 
very rapid growth of the industry under considera- 
tion. In 1870 there were 322 coal producing estab- 
lishments in the state. The total grew to 590 in 
1880, and, according to the late report, to 704 in 


2 h ber of men employed in 1870 was : oe 
es a ae pe Z and money would be well expended in gaining that 
6,301; in 1880, was 14,078, and in the current year : 
sae end. In case of war, furthermore, supplies by water 
it is 19,420. The number of tons of coal produced 


from the Mediterranean or North seas would be 


has increased from 2,624,163 in 1870 to 6,115,377 ten Gas, 


years later, and to 9,115,653 during the year ended 
June 30, 1882, The increase during the past two 
years is thus shown to nearly equal the entire 
increased output in 1880 over 1870, and to be fully 
so per cent. of the total production in 1880. ‘The 
total amount of capital employed in the last year 
was $8,230,183, and the average value of coal at the 
mines, per ton, is given at $1.46. The report adds 
that forty-six counties in Illinois are producing coal 
at the present time. The customary details respect- 
ing character and efficiency of the plant used at the 
various mines, and the social condition of operatives, 
together with their modes of life and kindred data, 
are to be found in the report, which reflects great 
credit upon Colonel John S. Lord, the new secre- 
tary of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


IRISH STORES OF IRON. 


A Dublin correspondent of the London Iron 
Trade Exchange supplies the following facts and 
figures concerning the mineral resources of Ireland: 
In the year 1880 there were 21 iron mines in opera- 
tion, yielding 239,325. tons of ore, which were ex- 
ported to English and foreign ports for manufacture, 
although it is estimated that we possess coal fields 
capable of yielding 182,280,000 tons of coal. In the 
year named 135 foundries were in full operation, 
which provided employment for 11,227 hands. 
These numbers are small when the im- 
mense mineral wealth of the country is remem- 
bered. Our ironstone is rich in metal, the 
Leitrim ores alone containing 58.2 to 61.4 per 
cent. when roasted, and 4o to 42.3 per cent. 
of metallic iron in their natural state. Connaught 
ores exist in the coal measures, and pig iron of ex- 
cellent quality is producible on the spot at a cost 
not exceeding Welsh or Staffordshire. Irish ores 
are also used for mixing purposes, but the pisolitic 
ores of county Antrim can be smelted alone 
with suitably constructed furnaces. Valuable de- 
posits of copper, lead, oxide of manganese, anti- 
mony, bleude, cobalt, nickel, chrome, arsenic and 
bismuth also exist, the working of some of which 
has never even been attempted. 


PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH NORTH 
BORNEO COMPANY. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of late date has the fol- 
lowing: 

‘« The meeting of the British North Borneo Com- 
pany held the other day was rather a melancholy 
affair. Very little of the company’s capital, com- 
paratively speaking, had been subscribed by the 
public, and, after paying out the original conces- 
sionaires, there was only £180,000 or so left with 
which to carry out the great projects shadowed forth 
in the prospectus. On closer examination, too, 
these projects do not attract much. Sir R. Alcock 
said that they had introduced a ‘coinage,’ and he 
seemed to think that an asset of the company—that 
the goods bought and the coins given away, that is 
to say, alike belonged to the company—a view 
which would hardly hold water with the whole of its 
subjects, abject serfs. They have also got a gov- 
ernor appointed, with the approval of the Colonial 
Secretary, and a ‘large amount of work had been 
done.’ But when you ask what kind of work, all 
you get is will-bes and hopes-to-see and probabili- 
ties, not the most attractive kind of thing for the 
dull, unimaginative investor. True, there is an 
experimental garden set a-going and experienced 
planters from Ceylon ready to give information ; 
but no one seems to want it much, and the existing 
state of things in Ceylon itself does not conduce to 
the belief that a Ceylon planter’s advice would be 
of the highest value, unless he advised people to do 
nothing. We dare say, however, that the company 
will get under way in time, and that, what between 
* gutta-percha and india-rubber,’ edible birds’ nests, 
antimony, and copper, and perhaps gold, a living 
of some sort may be picked up. The prospects, 
however, are by no means glorious.” 





TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 141 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 16 more than the pre- 
ceding week, and 32 more than the corresponding week last 
year. The middle states had 29, adecrease of 1; New Eng- 
land states 19, a decrease of 5; southern states 26, an increase 
of 8; western states 55, an increase of 17; California and the 
territories 12, a decrease of 3; Canada and the Provinces 27, an 
increase of 11, The principal failures were R. O. Storrs & Co., 
woolen manufacturers, Dedham, Mass.; A. R. Phyfe, assayer, 
New York city; L. Blum & Co., wholesale tobacco and cigars, 
St. Louis; Samuel Clay, Jr. & Co., distillers, Paris, Ky,; 
Herman Brothers, clothing, Bolder and Leadville, Col. In the 
principal trades they were as follows: Grocers 18; general 
traders 18; liquors 16; manufacturers 11; shoes 8; clothing 
8; jewelry 6; drugs 6; dry goods 5; tobaccoand cigars 5 ; hard- 
ware 5; grain4; bakers and confectioners 3; restaurants 3; 
books and stationery 3; millinery 2; lumber 2; furniture 2; 
commission 2, 


ALABAMA. 


CLAYTON.—At a meeting of the creditors of Stephens, Nix, 
Holman & Co., general store, they executed a deed of trust for 
benefit of creditors to Henry D. Clayton, Jr., provided that the 
creditors would accept the assets in full settlement of claims, 
to which those present agreed ; but should the other creditors 
not ratify this, the assets revert to the firm. The liabilities are 
about $75,000; nominal assets $80,000. There are mortgages on 
real estate and stock, preferred claims, aggregating $28,000, 
which are to be paid first, after which the other creditors are to 
be paid monthly their Aro rata of the money collected. 

FURNACE.—The Bibbs Furnace Company has been at- 
tached. 





THE FRENCH CANAL PROFECT. 

The latest ‘‘interoceanic canal project”’ to attract 
national attention is that of Prince G. de Bearn, a 
French staff officer. In 1878 he wrote a brochure 
upon the advantage of constructing a water-way 
from Dunkerque, a French seaport on the shores of 
the North sea, south to Marseilles, on the Mediter- 
ranean. This canal would extend almost directly 
north and south, and divide the republic, leaving 
that portion to the east of the proposed water-way 
twice as large as that on the west. The plan was 
not put forward as novel. Mention was indeed 
made that the Romans, in ancient times, and before 
them the Celts, suggested the advisability of such a 


ARKANSAS. 
BRIGHTWATER.—William Miser, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities about $3,500 ; assets nominal. 


CALIFORNIA. 


HANFORD,—San Francisco creditors of K. Schwartz, gen- 
eral store, who was burnt out September 1, have attached the 
insurance money. 

HOWLAND.—J. Small, general store, has called a meeting 
of creditors. 

MARTINEZ.—The Martinez Packing Company, fruit, has 
been attached, William McAfee was appointed assignee by 


canal through Gaul, to overcome the necessity of 
vessels from northern ports going 2,000 kilometers 
out of their way in passing round the Iberian 


The London /os¢, in referring to the plan men- 
tioned by de Bearn, admits that if such a canal 
were constructed of a size to admit the passage of 
the largest vessel (which it is proposed to do), the 


have gone to Germany. 
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the creditors, and he immediately attached for $940. Creditors 
then filed a petition to vacate this attachment and throw the 
concern into insolvency. Liabilities $4,500. It is thought the 
assets, if properly handled, can pay out in full; the plant is 
valued at $2,000. 

MENDOCINO.—William Armbruster, jeweler, has been at- 
tached. 

OAKLAND.—C. Clivio, groceries and fruits, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. Liabilities $2,910; nominal assets $2,150. 

RED BLUFF.—Cornell & Alvord, general store, who were 
burnt out August 18, have not since resumed. They received 
$10,000 insurance money, and compromised with creditors by 
paying them $9,000 cash, or about 33 cents. The liabilities to 
San Francisco creditors were $26,485. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—O. C. Bowman, who recently succeeded 
Bowman Brothers, hay and grain, has been attached. Liabili- 
ties about $1,500; assets nominal. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—A. L, Gysen, stoves, has been attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—A. L. Phiele, publisher, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—H. Stege, saloon, has been attached, 
Liabilities about $500; assets $75. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Henry D. Titcomb, trading as Titcomb 
& Co., commission, has filed a petition in insolvency. Liabili- 
ties $8,555; assets $1,268. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Ernest Wall & Co., grain commission, 
have suspended. 


COLORADO. 


ALAMOSA.—Joseph Fisher, saloon, has been attached. 

BOULDER.—Herman Brothers, clothing, were closed up on 
the roth inst. They gave a bill of sale and assigned. Liabili- 
ties reported at $100,000 ; assets from $20,000 to $30,000. The 
present firm succeeded Harris & Herman Brothers July. 1, 1881. 
They have a branch at Leadville. They owe largely for mer- 
chandise in New York city. 

COAL CREEK.—R. T. Reese, general store, has assigned. 

DENVER,.—William H. Barbour, cigars, has assigned. 

DENVER.—A. H. Birnbaum, tailor, has assigned. 

DENVER.—Everett & Cushing, saloon, sold out and were 
attached. 

DENVER.—Joseph Schmidt, saloon, has been attached. 

GOLDEN.—Max Weber, liquors, has been attached. 

LEADVILLE.—M. Harris, clothing, has failed. He carried 
a stock valued at about $15,000, 

SALIDA.—Max Deckman, lumber, is in the hands of the 
sheriff on attachments for $6,oc0. Liabilities about $12,000, 


CONNECTICUT. 


ANSONTA.—Charles Schunck & Co., electroplaters, have as- 
signed. 

UNION CITY.—C, J. Godfrey & Son, thimble manufactur- 
ers, have assigned to H. C, Baldwin. 


GEORGIA. 


AUGUSTA.—S. B. Wolfe, dry goods and clothing, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $7,852; assets $6,585; preferred gains 
$3,652. He offers 25 cents. 

TAYLORSVILLE,—A temporary receiver has been appointed 
for J. M. Dorsey, general store, on the application of the ad- 
ministrator of the estate of W. B. Cochran, his late partner, 


ILLINOIS. 


ASHLAND.—John Clemons, late of Clemons & Gore, gen- 
-eral store, has been closed on three judgments. 
CANTON.—Mrs. L. H. Phelps, millinery, has been closed on 
a chattel mortgage for $600, and it is thought general creditors 
will not receive anything. 
CHICAGO,.—J. M. Ferguson, grocer and baker, has been 


‘closed by the sheriff on a claim for $1,281. 


CHICAGO.—Seaver & Verry, mirrors, have been closed by 
the sheriff. 

CROPSEY.—Stafford & Son, grain, have failed. 

PEKIN.—John Block, president of the Crown Distilling Com- 
pany, is reported to have left town suddenly, and supposed to 
He was also of Henry Taack & Co., 
grocers, and John Block & Co., coopers, whose funds, it is said, 
‘he appropriated, besides mortgaging his homestead for §1,600. 

WYOMING.—S, H. Smith, restaurant, has been closed by 
‘the sheriff. : 


INDIANA 


| EUREKA.—J. P. Ashley & Co., drugs and groceries, are re- 
ported to have failed. 

INDIANAPOLIS,—August Mai, jewelry, offers to compro- 
mise at 33 1-3 cents. Liabilities $5,500; assets—stock $2,200, 
equity in real estate about $500. His business has been poor 
for a year. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—George W. Scott, drugs, has been closed 


| by the sheriff. 


LEAVENWORTH.—Dudley Wood, groceries and saloon, 
_has been attached. 

MADISON.—Henry A. Hillabold, grocer, has assigned his 
stock to his mother. 

YOUNG AMERICA,—A. P. Butcher, general store, has sold 
out and is reported to have left town. 


1OWA. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS.—The sheriff sold the stock of Holzman 
Brothers, clothing, to C. & B. Werner & Co., of New York, for 
$6,271. 

KEOKUK.—W. H. Dunlap & Co., wholesale eae and shoes, 
have given chattel mortgages to the Keokuk Savings Bank 
$24,000, State National Bank $4,729. 

KEOKUK,.—John Shevlin, dry goods, has been sold out by 
the mortgagee to John Zerr for about $3,000. 

OTTUMWA.—Charles Goldenburg, clothing, has assigned. 
Liabilities $14,000. He has been in business about six years, 

OTTUMWA.—Solomon Levi, clothing, etc., has assigned. 
Liabilities $34,000. He succeeded M. A. Nusbaum & Co., in 
which he was a partner about two years and a half ago. 


KANSAS. 


LEAVENWORTH.—E. B. Fairfield & Co., grocers, have sold 
out. Liabilities $6,000; assets $1,700. 

PLEASANTON.—J. W. Platt, agent co-operative store, has 
assigned. Liabilities $6,000 ; assets about 85,800. 


KENTUCKY. 


HARRODSBURG,—It is thought the creditors of C, W. 
McCarty & Co., general store, will not get over 60 cents, 


| er 


LOUISVILLE.—Henry Humkey, carriages, has a 



















































J. D. Beeden. pall 
LOUISVILLE.—Charles Linkenheld, restaurant, has been 

attached for $468. m 
LOUISVILLE.—C. Wiel, dry goods, has been attached 

$2,900. t 


PARIS.—Samuel Clay, Jr., & Co., distillers, have assigned 
William Webb. Liabilities over $100,000 ; nominal assets about 
the same. Too much whisky in bond and improvement: 
buildings are ascribed as the causes. ' 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS.—D. A. Given, trading as D. A. Given & 
Son, cotton buyers and future brokers, has suspended. 
senior partner died July 1, since which suit was brought a 
the firm for $1,500, on which judgment was confessed. 

NEW ORLEANS,—J. P. Harrison, Jr., trading as J 
Harrison Jr. & Co,, cotton commission, has assigned, 


MAINE. : 


BIDDEFORD.—James M. Andrews, stone contractor, is in 
insolvency. * ee 
GARDNER.—Hartley W. Jewett, price mannfactunyy t 
been attached for $3,5co. ‘ 
LA GRANGE.—The liabilities of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
who recently assigned, are reported to be $8,000; nominal ass i 
receivables $5,000, of little value ; stock $1,000. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—James F. Curley, hardware, has assigned to 
Christianna Reeves. He succeeded tothe business of his fa 
in 1878, and paid off the latter’s compromise of 30 cents. 


assigned to Robert H. Hooper. This was done after making 
offer of 50 cents at four, eight and twelve months, which 
accepted by his largest creditors in Baltimore. Liab 
$9,000; nominal assets $9,000, including $2,000 bad debts. 
BALTIMORE.—James W. Geddes, Maryland Ga 
Iron Works, has assigned to Thomas G, Hayes. 
BALTIMORE.—Ernest Wangeman, saloon, has filed a ‘peti 
tion in insolvency. 
BALTIMORE,.—Abraham Wheatfield, shoes, has hanes 
to Jacob Spear. 2 
CALVERTON,—Samuel Fox, cattle dealer, has gone into 
insolvency. * ‘s 
CUMBERLAND.—H. M. Treiber & Co., ice cream manufac _ 
turers, have failed. Liabilities small. rey 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—J. D. Clifton, upholsterer, has suspended, and 
offers 10 cents. Liabilities $900; no assets. - 
BOSTON.—John Keltie, baker, has failed and gone into in 
solvency, Liabilities about $2,175; assets small. 
BOSTON.—George B. Webster, hats and caps, has fai! 
Liabilities $7,300, of which $2,300 is an old loan from his wife; 
assets $2,300 in stock and §$5co in accounts and fixtures, — 
assures the creditors that if a settlement can be made his 1 
will cancel her claim, 
DALTON.—Henry F. Shaw, drugs, etc., is settling sans his 
creditors at 25 to 30 cents. 
DEDHAM.—R. O. Storrs & Co., woolen manufacturers, ne , 
failed. Liabilities $430,000 ; nominal assets $225,000, They ha 
recently been unable to meet some of their notes, which were 
paid by the indorser, William S. Slater, of Webster. The tot. 
amount of the paper out indorsed by Mr. Slater is reported a 
$275,000. Thesenior partner was for twenty-seven years ag 
for the Slaters, and for seven years interested in The M 
chants’ Woolen Company of Decham, and he bought the late: 
mill in 1875 for $60,000. The Roger Williams National 
of Providence, have attached for $7,0co. The failure is se 
criticised, In July last the firm made a statement sh 
assets $250,000, and liabilities $130,000. Two months prev 
Mr, Slater stated that he was willing to indorse for th 
from $50,000 to $100,000, and that he was worth $200,000 to 
$250,000 in real estate, stocks and mortgages. Now his legal 
responsibility is said to be a matter of uncertainty. Besides 
his indorsements for the firm above mentioned, it is said he is a 
creditor for $30,000 to $40,000 borrowed money. 
HOLYOKE.—William Eastman, produce, has failed. 
bilities reported at $4,000; assets about $2,000. The c edito 
are kindly disposed toward him. al 
HOLYOKE.—Lyon Brothers, grocers, who recently f 1 
owe $1,375. 
LYNN.—John V. Law, shoe manufacturers’ supplies, 
insolvency. Liabilities estimated at over $5,000 ; assets report 
small. Bee de 
LYNN.—Don C, Matthews, shoe manufacturer, is 
to have left town without paying his creditors. 
LYNN.—T. W. Tyler & Co., shoe manufacturers’ supplie: 
have called a meeting of creditors. They have been doing 
much business for their capital, and have been slow in p 
ments for some time past. In August they claimed $30,000 
stock and machinery. They now show liabilities $42,672; n 
inal assets $40,000 in stock, accounts and machinery, ir. 
NATICK.—W. R. Morton & Co., teas, have failed and ¢ 
out of business. 
NEW BEDFORD.—William J. Worth, fish, has receavel his 
discharge in insolvency. 
SOMERVILLE.—Theodore C. Joslyn, butcher, has f. 
Liabilities about $4,600, of which $2,200 is secured by mo 
assets small. He will settle in insolvency. 


ed. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT.—E. W. Donahan, hotel, has been closed byt 
sheriff. , 
DETROIT.—Frank Halliday, drugs, was advertised e es 
sold out on chattel mortgage. 
GRAND RAPIDS.—Mayville & Brandell, cigars, have had a 
chattel mortgage foreclosed. v 
EDMORE.—L. Simon, dry goods, has been closed up under a 
chattel mortgage of $10,0v0 given to his brother a few days 


prior to the failure, Liabilities estimated at $15,000; assets 
about $7,000. P aka 
ISHPEMING. —Myers, Wright & Co., gone store, have 


assigned. Liabilities $28,000 ; assets about $11,c00. BA 
LOWELL,.—Curtis & Church, agricultural implements, h 
assigned. Liabilities $13,000; assets nearly as much, 
MARLETTE,.—Aldrich & Councellor, hardware, have 
attached for $500. Councellor claims to have bought | 
Aldrich on the 5th inst, The stock is estimated at 


oe 


MILAN.—The liabilities of Hobbs & Taylor, general store, 
are between $4,000 and $5,000; the stock is said to be worth 
$1,200, and outstandings $7co. Dean & Co. hold a chattel 
mortgage for $1,100, and there are very small prospects of the 
unsecured creditors realizing anything. 

MILLINGTON.-—J. R. Bach, general store, has assigned. 


MINNESOTA. 
_ DODGE CENTRE.—C. J. Brown, general store, has failed 
and assigned to E. R., Miller. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
BOLTONS.—Thomas M. Peebles, saloon, has been attached. 
_ SCRANTON.—G. W. Wilkes, fancy goods, has assigned. 


MISSOURI. 

FULTON.—James E. Watson, grocer, has assigned, the re- 
sult of tight money. He values his stock at $3,500 ; liabilities 
$2,000, } 

KANSAS CITY,.—William Fisher, trading as William Fisher, 
~ -& Co., wholesale wines, has assigned. 

MEXICO.—M. C. Farber, jewelry, has failed. 

SEDALIA.—Joseph Barrett, furniture, has assigned to C. V. 
Jackson. Liabilities about $1,800. 

ST. LOUIS.—L. Blum & Co., wholesale tobacco and cigars, 
were attached on the 17th inst. by the Fourth National Bank for 

$20,000 and by several New York creditors, and they assigned 
on the roth inst. to B, Hysinger. Their embarrassment is 
attributed to overstocking and doing too large a business 
for their capital. Vhey were also reported to have lost quite 
heavily in the south lately by crediting tooliberally. The liabili- 
‘ties are reported at $125,000. In June, 1830, they succeeded L. 
Blum & Brother, who came to St, Louis from Vicksburgh in 1874. 

WARRENSBURG,—L,. D. Everhart, jewelry, mortgaged 

stock for benefit of creditors and failed. 


NEBRASKA. . 
~ LINCOLN.—J. W. Cooke, cigars, etc., has been attached. 
~ NEBRASKA CITY.—T. N. White, grocer, has failed. 
SUPERIOR.—Beal Brothers, general store, have assigned. 


a NEVADA. . 

CHERRY CREEK.—Isaac Elias, formerly general store, has 

filed a petition in insolvency at San Francisco. Liabilities 
$7,800; no assets. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Charles Barth, jeweler, who recently left 
town, is reported to owe about $800; assets about $>0. 


NEW JERSEY. 


HOBOKEN.—Hugh Smiley, boots and shoes, has been sold 
out by the sheriff on judgments aggregating $504. The sales 
realized about $700. He is no longer in business. 

NEWARK.—Samuel Wright, grocer, has assigned to Edward 
McNaughton. Liabilities reported at $3,000; assets about $650. 

ORANGE.—Frederick W. Morris, mason, is reported to have 
failed, caused by the county freeholders holding back payments 
due him on the Asylum contract, on the ground of alleged breach 
of contract in not finishing it at the specified time, causing him 

~ to lose several thousand dollars. He is reported to have as- 
signed the Asylum contract to one creditor, to have confessed 

_ judgments and given preferences to others amounting to about 
$10,000. His habilities are reported at $20,000; actual assets 
about $15,000. 

SOMERVILLE,.—Robert L. Day, drugs, has assigned to W. 


W. Anderson. 

; NEW YORK. 

~ BUFFALO,—Evans & Herger, books and stationery, have 
sold out the entire business to A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York 
city, for whom they were local agents. The liabilities are about 
$15,00c, and nominal assets $25,000. 

ITHACA.—Spence Spencer, agent, books and stationery, has 
assigned to Charles J. Rumsey, giving preferences for $1,757. 

“Liabilities $7,130, including mortgage on real estate ; unincum- 
bered assets $2,718. 

LOCKPORT.—Anton Ulrich, brewer, proposes to place his 
property in the hands of R. B. Hoag, H, S, Beverly and George 
F. Smith, as trustees for the creditors, who are to close it out. 
The liabilities are $32,000, of which there are unsecured debts 
$23,600; mortgages $14,400 ; assets—real estate $59,000; per- 
sonal property $20,000; total $70,000. 

MANLIUS.—E. P. Nichols, manufacturer of paper, has as 
signed. ; 

NEW YORK CITY.—Bernard Arfmann, German groceries, 
assigned on the 17th inst. to Louis Teven, giving preferences to 
John T. Arfmann, administrator, $460; John Scheitter $200; 
Henry Dahl $100; total $760. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Frank T. Barnes & Co., proprietors of 
The New York Enamel Furniture Company, assigned on the 
16th inst. to James J. Coogan. The business was started in 
January, 1879, with a small capital, and in March, 1880, Mrs. V. 

A, Gibson was admitted a partner, putting in, it was claimed 
$1,500. The competition in the business was very close. The 
- liabilities are $4,100; assets $2,8co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Ezra E. Bliss, stationers’ hardware, 
a assigned on the 16th inst. to John W. Wiggins, without prefer- 
ence, Judgment for $293 was recently entered against him in 
favor of La Belle Glass Company. 

~NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Estricher & Mayer, 

manufacturers of shirts, show liabilities $6,981 ; nominal assets 

$6,613 ; actual assets $4,741. 
~ NEW YORK CITY.—Fleischman, Brenan & Chance, whole- 
sale liquors and essences, assigned on the 16th inst. to Samuel 

D. Levy, without preference. The business was started in 

November, 1881, and Mr. Chance became a partner in June last. 

The liabilities are about $5,000; the assets consist of stock 

valued at $4,500, and good outstandings $500. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Judge Van Brunt, of the Court of 
Common Pleas, on the 2oth inst, substituted in place of Solomon 
Hanford, assignee of Alonzo Follett, note broker, the following 

gentlemen as assignees: George I. Seney, president of the 

Metropolitan Bank; Horace K. Thurber, of H. K. & F. B. 

~ Thurber; Edward Ridley, of Edward Ridley & Son; George L. 
* Pease, of Boerum & Pease, and Joseph Fahys., The applica- 
tion was made by Mr. Hanford. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Gorton, Chapman 
& Co., millinery goods, show liabilities $84,235 ; nominal assets 

_ $39,073 ; real assets $31,379. . - 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Max J. Goldstein, 
manufacturer of clothing, show liabilities $14,055; nominal 
assets $22,869; actual assets $4,567. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Peter Herder, paper, assigned on the 
-igth inst. to William Arrowsmith, giving preferences to John 
Bentley $125, John Jeroloman $100, William Arrowsmith $170, 
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Nicholas Herder $1,815 ; total $2,210. 
done too much business for his capital. 
& Bell May 1, 1882. ; 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Charles A. Merritt, 
hotel, show liabilities $33,150; nominal assets $26,412; actual 
assets $1,965. ; 

NEW YORK CITY.—Nielson & Fedde, shipchandlers, as- 
signed on the roth inst. to William Whitlock, without prefer- 
ence. They began in May, 1881, with a very small capital. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Alexander R. Phyfe, assayer, as- 
signed on the 16th inst. to W, H. Lockwood, giving preferences 
for borrowed money to Allen & Dam, B, Longman & Sons, 
Chatham National Bank, Sarah M. Phyfe, W. H. Lockwood, 
James Flannagan, and Thomas Maguire. The amounts were 
not given in the schedule, but will not, it is said, exceed $5,000. 
Mr. Phyfe attributes his assignment to the failure of the New 
York Brick & Cement Company, of which he was vi: e-presi- 
dent, and to other mining operations in Dutchess county. A 
chattel mortgage for $9,3co to W. H. Lockwood was filed 
August 12, 1881, | 

PORTCHESTER.—John E, Marshall, boots and shoes, has 
assigned to William P. Abendroth. He has been in business 
forty years, and is vice-president of the Westchester Fire In- 
surance Company. He is said to have indorsed for a friend, 
which caused the assignment. 

PORT JERVIS.—Jacob Lorentz, saloon, has been closed by 
the sheriff. Liabilities $300 ; assets small. 

UTICA.—The liabilities of Charles Ofield, teas, etc., are about 
$5,000 ; assets $1,300 in stock, It is thought that the second 
class of preferred creditors may realize about 25 cents. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH.—J. M. Broughton & Co., dry goods and clothing, 
have assigned, Liabilities $15,000; nominal assets $10,000. 
They began in November, 1880, 

RALEIGH.—Lougee & Lougee, stoves, have assigned. Lia- 
bilities $4,300 ; assets $3,500. 

ROCKINGHAM.—W. J. McRae, grocer and confectioner, 
has been sued, and it is reported will be sold out by the sheriff. 


OHIO. 

AVONDALF.—Hood & Graham, drugs, have been closed by 
the sheriff. 

BARNESVILLE.—T. H. Banister, shoes, has assigned. 
Liabilities $3,000 ; assets $1,500. 

CINCINNATI.—S. Eliel & Co., cigars, who recently as- 
signed, have compromised at 40 cents—tro cents cash, and the 
balance in secured notes. , 

CLEVELAND.—Edward Genee, manufacturer of sewing 
machine cases, has assigned to L. W. Tatum. In July he 
claimed assets $24,024; liabilities $19,737, and asked an exten- 
sion of six, twelve, and eighteen months. 

CLEVELAND.—W. G. Palmer, flour and feed, is reported ta 
have left town, and the store is in the hands of the constable. 
Liabilities about $800; assets about $300. 

HICKSVILLE.—H. V. Van Fleet, shoes, sold out for $1,000; 
and the goods were attached by the sheriff. It is thought that 
the creditors will not realize more than 20 cents. 

LOCKLAND.—Adam Schwarz, general store, has assigned 
to Edward Spangenberg. 

TIFFIN.—F. M. Grapes, jewelry, has assigned to J. H. 
Ridgely. Liabilities $2,000; assets $1,950. 

YOUNGSTOWN.—Joseph Garbarino, fruits, has been closed 
by the sheriff on the suit of home creditors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD.—T. E. Kirkbride, grocer, was advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 
BRADFORD.—W. J. McCullagh, publisher, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 


He is reported to have 
He succeeded Herder 


CHESTER-—James J. Barton, agent, manufacturer of cotton 
yarn, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

CORRY.—James Bell, hotel, is reported to have failed. 

FARNSWORTH.—Bucklin & Miller, restaurant, are in the 
hands of the sheriff. 

MADISONBURG.—Ira E. Shaffer, general store, sold out 
his stock and execution was issued. 

NEWBERRY.—W. E. Bowman, tobacco, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Peter Daly, saloon, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgment for $381 has been entered 
against James H. Lyons, plumber, and execution issued. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgment for $513 was entered against 
Robert McKinney, manufacturer of carpets, and execution 
issued, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Bernard Stutz, saloon, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff on the 24th inst. 

SCOTTDALE.—Mindrop & Grim, grocers, have been closed 


by the sheriff. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
CHEPACHET.—Smith & Sayles, woolen manufacturers, have 
been attached in New York for $50,000, by Pomeroy & Plummer, 
for money advanced and loaned on consignment. 
LINCOLN.—Minchin & Co., woolen manufacturers, have 
been sold out at auction by the assignee. 
PROVIDENCE.—D. M. Finberg, wholesale cigars, has 
assigned to Charles Dimond. 
PROVIDENCE,.—B, F. Stanton, brooms, ete., has assigned 
to Robert Thompson, 
TENNESSEE. 
SHELBYViILLE.—C. Marable, harness, has been attached 
and closed by the sheriff. He claims to have transferred the 
stock, valued at about $500, to J. D. Wilhoit. 


VERMONT. 

BRADFORD.—Mrs, C. S. Stevens, millinery, is reported to 
have left town, and the store is in the hands of the sheriff on a 
claim of $300. The stock is estimated at $600. 

NEWPORT.—W. P. Hammond, grocer, has been attached. 
The stock and fixtures are covered by mortgage. 


VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND.—Thomas B. Christian, stock broker, sus- 
pended on the 16th inst. He has been in business about four 


years. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
SPENCER.—Morgan & Welch, general store, have failed. 


WISCONSIN. 
APPLETON.—F. F. Bellew, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
$1,600; nominal assets $1,200; preferred claims $1,500. 
STOUGHTON.—K. Erickson, wagon maker, is reported 
financially embarrassed, and matters are in attorneys hancs for 
adjustment, His property is all mortgaged. | 



























MANITOBA. 
BRANDON,—Laurence Buchan, commission, has assigned. 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE.—J. C. Ball, general store, was 

advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 
WINNIPEG.—Sherwood & Mintoft, hotel, are reported to 


have failed. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

INDIANTOWN.—Ernest Tapley, grocer, has failed. Lia- 
bilities about $5,000. The assets, it is thought, may realize 20 
cents. 

MONCTON .—The liabilities of George A. Shaw, shoes, are 
$9,215; assets about $4,000. 

NEANAC.—Alexander Martin, general store, has been sold 
out by his largest creditor, W. S. Loggis, to whom he owes a 
balance, 

RICHIBUCTO.—John H. Bell, canner, is reported to have 
compromised with his creditors on account of the poor season. 

ST. JOHN.—George Murdock, stationer, who recently failed, 
owes about $2,000; assets about $900. It is thought the estate 
will pay about qo cents. 

ST. JOHN.—Louis Nelson, grocer, has failed. 
$4,750; assets $1,500. He offers 25 cents. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

MACCAN.—M. B. & A. Harrison, general store, have as- 
signed to Isaac Harrison. They gave mortgages for $1,250. 
The principal creditors are partially secured, and it is said that 
the firm are offering 20 cents to the unsecured creditors. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
GEORGETOWN.—D. F. Kennedy, lobster packer, is re- 
ported to have left the country, and his property is under 
attachment. He became despondent over the unsuccessful 


season, 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


BARRIE,—Edward Hinds, general store, is offering to com- 
promise at 50 cents. 

BARRIE.—B. McDermott, cigar manufacturer, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. Judgments for $2,888 were en- 
tered against him about a month ago. 

BARRIE.—S. J. McCutcheon, painter, has had several writs 
issued against him, and itis said he has very little to satisfy the 
creditors. 

BRANTFORD.—John T. Triggerson, harness, is reported to 
have assigned. 

CORNWALL.—Hame & Nicol, clothiers, are in the hands of 
the sheriff. 

EDEN MILLS.—Robert Cavan, general store, has assigned. 

GUELPH.—George W. Hazleton, grocer, is in the hands of 
the sheriff. 

GUELPH.—H. E. Smallpiece, publisher, has been sold out 
under chattel mortgage. 

McCRIMMON,.—Daniel Barret, general store, is offering to 
compromise at so cents. 

MITCHELL.—The stock of J. M. O’Connor, general store, 
is advertised to be sold out by the trustee. 

SARNIA,—B. T. Leigh, grocer, 1s reported in the hands of 
the sheriff. 

TORONTO.—Oberholtzer & Co., subscription books, are re- 
ported to have left town, and sheriff in possession, 

WHITBY.—Several executions have been issued against W. 
H. Higgins, publisher of the Whitby Chronicle. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL,~—J. R. Cole, jewelry, has assigned. 
MONTREAL,—A. & J. C. Hope & Co., wholesale hardware, 

have called a meeting of creditors. The liabilities are reported 
to be about $350,000, of which $200,000 are direct ; assets about 
$300,000. This was a branch of Adam Hope & Co., wholesale 
hardware, at Hamilton, Adam and Charles J. Hope being the 
principal partners in both concerns. 
of the Dominion, died August 7. 
MONTREAL.—James Murney, tanner, has suspended. Lia- 
bilities reported at $11,000; assets about $2,000. 
QUEBEC.—Gingras & Langlois, grocers, offer to compromise 
at 25 cents. 
QUEBEC,.—William Rourke, grocer, has assigned. 
WARWICK —N. A. Genest, general store, has compromised 
at 65 cents. 


Liabilities 


Adam, who was a senator 





Meee. aise te OT OAT 


Accident Association, 





No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$5,000 accident insurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular and application blank, European permits. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 


(oF RoGERS, PEET & Co.) President, 


JAMES j Dae 2 1 at isl WD Se Secretary. 





Ad) Sol Sake Fy Bree LOPES S 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY. & 
CO,; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.,; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





YDELITYV anp GASUALTY, GO: 


179 BRoaDWay, NEW YorRK. 


CASH CAPITAS piten vices oe kaa erivaae rick a aa atone om aalainlancea $250,000.co 
ASSETS trace Weis nat tn eitiotes faidesl cnn cine Sian n dante ated + 375,000.00 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

Us'S. GOVERNMENT BONDS=. ds .sscm sense tse ceases 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility; also guardian's 
bonds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicHarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 





FUND INSURANCE. 


TAGARA FIRE 
LNSORANCEACO. 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


SAFETY 





CASH CAPITAL, - E 5 e 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, " : z - 640,216.48 

Tora Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


$500,000.00 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 





ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
1850 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Incontestable, non-torfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values, 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President, 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary, J. L. HaAtsey, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres. 











AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


ONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Subscription, yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly. 15s. 6d, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON, 


fis BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems of 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 








WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. §2.00 A YEAR. 


8 CENTS, 
S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York, 


SINGLE COPIES, 
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RICE COMMISSION. 


SHAFTING. 


DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 








yo TALMAGE’S 
SONS «7. CG,, 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Res 


96 Watt Street, NEwW_YorRK. 
1o, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STRFET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NoRTH PETERS ST., New ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








RELIEF TO Business MEN. 


WE PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 
all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


estimonials and selected list of patrons. 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1881. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


§ 38 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: } 7), SourH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 
R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather ; 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld'g. 


yi YMAN 





& JACKSON, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 











68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 
M* NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MILLER, 


Es W, 


MADISON STREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn, 





OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





WILLIAM H. WHITE. 
HITE & GARNETT, 


Counsellors at Law, 


THEO, S. GARNETT, 


P. O. Box 665. NORFOLK, VA. 








W. H. BurRouGus. J. J. Burroucus. 


pas Ree IGHS & BROTHER, 
Attorneys at Law, 


P. O. Box 152, NORFOLK, VA. 


All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Pudlic Securities a Specialty. 





T. R. BORLAND, 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


SEeA ND & BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 


D. TUCKER BROOKE, 


NORFOLK, Va, 





‘HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


HEPARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 





509 OLIVE STREET, 


LJENRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, 


ST, LOUIS, Mo. 





TOLEDO, Onto. 
Cex RSCALLEN & CAHILL, 


Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa, 


ULOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in pnanceyy, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 


S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STs., TORONTO, ONT. 
W. MULOCK, J, TILT. W.H.MILLBR. J, CROWTHER, JR. 














KRON IRON COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


=" 


Patent Hor PoLisHEeD SHAFTING 


Is round, Sieh and manufac- 


with magnetic oxide surface. 


tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 


\JEW 
d 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer, 


YORK BELTING 


AND PACKING CO., 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL ST., NEw YorRK. 


80 So. PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Sr., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers anc 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 








SAFES. 





Mise Stil 0s 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Sy ade se, o) 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BES DT SHCGU REY: 











PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 





MANUFACTURERS. 
BLANK BOOKS. 
Waris tP* Bentiéttiy i socucicss utes ene: tener eee 94 Fifth avenue, 
DISTILLERS. 
Jos. SoRinelt & Con sinc scene's (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FURNACE BUILDERS. 


Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS 

Geo: A, Macbeth &: Co cs cycncnenauce sien Lead Glass Chimneys. 
IRON 

Wm. Clark & Co... cssseuscoeeees Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 

Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ......... - Railway Supplies. 

Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works..............s000005 P. O. Box 30, 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 





DISTILLERS. 


Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. 


ENGRAVING, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography. 


PERFORATED METALS, 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ,.292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 


E, W. Blatchford & Co, Chicago Shot Tower Co. 





Ee BROS. MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAP-WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


STEAM AND GaAs FITTINGs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 








UTILE, MASTERS & GOs 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 





LD DOMINION 
SITBAMSHIPACO. 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 

Steamers leave RICHMOND, Moncey» Tuesday and poaey 
as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUTH, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M, 

Through connections to all points. 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 





FERILITZLRS: 
ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; I 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results, Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON. F. N. Buck, 











BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A sPECTALTY, 





CANADA, 
MON DR EA Tire scpiavianiactesis Exchange Bank of Canada. 


COLORADO, 


Fremont County Bank. 
Colorado National Bank. 
First National Bank, 





CONNECTICUT, 
FARDEFORD oro vemncsiacaicenis American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MACON 2 Sp icos Sa. sacielay soe R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Si :<neesesbinee Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILDE:.,. ;ccssicaue Central Illinois Banking and Sav 
ings Association, 
1OWA, 
BURLINGTON) 5. einanea-cae Merchants National Bank. 
STORM (LAKE A iesswennens Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG...........- Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOS TG cre sieesenateotiarsiits Maverick National Bank, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDEAN ceaesipecdiesecr 2 Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSASMCLLOY onc cameeeyes Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.,)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK. 
ADDISON select hist Gaix sass James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN arn ae cles taemiemncia Watson & Neyhart. 
BUFFALO 235. .ts; cones eoaxes Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELUS VILE. cscs an The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER ....City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE cosets Third National Bank, 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK. cs :ccwecwsh eaters The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
CANTONG a aareancaniie sence G. D. Harter & Bro. 
GEEVELAND i incsevcesicses Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 
CLEVELAND <..20c.ssnesece Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD cctv auncceee tee W. F. Correy 
PHILADELPHTPA Wai coesee Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street. 
PITTSBURGH iccnccmmoncest Fifth National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH vicc essen: Iron City National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH. fixceeatse esos Penn Bank, 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


GEORGETOWN ...........- R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILBE Cis. oc pneste Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS... t.tcnecemenens ea First National Bank. 
TEXAS, 


eNeate abi aia eski City National Bank. 


PED ARICAND 5 acelin cscs secs Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 

PPR mee iee otek ccasetec tes Borner & Bonner. 

WARIO Gao Yee acs sss ist Waco National Bank. 
UTAH. 


SALT. LAKE CITY: 22; 1. (Deseret Nations Bale 


available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA-° 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL Gitvaee 


PETROLEUM. 


may DTLOUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co, 
N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


CHICAGO tLe 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capi 
at low rate of interest, 


TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN oF 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. j 





























~ 





Henry M Curtis. Wo. H. ‘Coo he 
ENRY M. CURTIS &i1CO% 
BROKERS IN (ies 


PETROLEUM AND ITs PrRopbucts, 
26 Beaver Street, New York. ay 

Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. — 

*, 





LIVINGSTON ROE, : “e 


Broker in Petroleum for Export | 
and Pipe Line Certificates, c 


52 BroapD St., NEw York, AND OIL Crry, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 7 





N. F. HiLton. Jas. A. Waven, — 
ILTON & WAUGH, my 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, —_— 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





£0. W. DARR, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, : 
OFFICE, SAVINGS BANK BLD’G, OIL Ciry, Pa. 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. q 





(Gr hse HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL CITY, PA. 





YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OrricE, Derrick BuiLpinG, Om Crry, Pa. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by perm 


V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OIL CITY; Bae 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 





G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, P. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins ‘ 


. 








BRADSTREETS# 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. — es 
a) 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
~< 


i” 
Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATI 


ne 





per the foremost purpose 
T I service to business men. 
Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epite : 
bankruptcies throughout the United es and Canad 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the 
scription price. 
The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exc 
ingly valuable feature. 
commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are co! 
be more and Be aes ee ona hea basis, the info 2 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’ is of the first importance bot 
to producers and middle-men. 


As a financial and commercial news; 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practi 


ee 
THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT | 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEG! 
TO BRADSTREET'S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, — 


* 
at 


fs Ae 
‘he 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


J. O. BLoss, 





A. B. GWATHMEY. 


Cl PHM EY & BLOSS, 


Commission Merchants, 


Momtace rm Anis So DPREE T, 
NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1882. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., LEHMAN, Durr & Co,, 
New Orleans, La. Montgomery, Ala, 


en tAN, BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 


signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NEwGass & Co. and Messrs, L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 








Maver HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
bought and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





Wm. Woopwarp, JR. 
Jas. STILLMAN, 


OODWARD 
Wait 11. AN, 


Commission Merchants, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


HARDING. 


S: J. 
Wo. W. HILL, Jr. 


ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 


OBERT TANNAHILL & CoO. 


COTTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
CoTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








Lucius HOPKINS SMITH. 
Amos T, DwiGHt, Special. 


Gustavus C, HopkKINs, 
CHARLES D. MILLER. 


Ome Vs, DWIGHT "Ss CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Gego. H. KRAUSE. WILLIAM G, MARSH. 


EO. H. KRAUSE &-CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YorK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


Baik iV /& CO., 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW. YORK. 
(Members N. Y, Cotton Exchange.) 
POOLE, KENT & Co., E, A, KENT & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. St. Louis, Mo, 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 








ep eekr WOO R Ea CO x, 


-Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 








Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
4 No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


=. Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





% Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
@ DULS MONJTO, SRG CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macauray. A. J. MacauLay. 


MiGAULA VY & .CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 










Warren Ewen, Jr. 


WEN BROTHERS, 


COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Joun M. Bwen 






OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 

(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEw York. 

Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


Wo. Monr. H, W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 


123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
New YorK. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, 


hg SAVER REGO, 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


CRANZ, 


Importing and Commission Merchant, 

AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Wool and Hides. 
Contracts of Cotton for future delivery bought and sold. 











Henry Tuos, Coates. PIERSON C, ROYCE, 
] / TESS MONO DUT O RS fs PO EN Oe 


COETON; 
125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
future contracts. 


f-fONOKE, BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


No. 








No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 

17 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YorK. 
SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 

ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw York, 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 138 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMISsSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 
TTA Sa OmGORLY i2.C0., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


Rk. PRESTON & CoO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 

















BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 
(22< 7. GAMBRILL & CO., 








GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, ; 
No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CasH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








RICHMOND COMMISSION. — 


HOS. BRANCH & CO., 5 ie 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Virginia Bonds funded under act of last Legislature for / per 
cent. commission. 











CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


Wo. G. ConKLtnc. CHESTER O. ANDREWS. 
Bice ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 

















CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Whe EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, Chicago, I11. 


(ADJOINING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.) 


ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


which will be faithfully and carefully executed. 


The above bought and sold for future delivery on margins 


Special correspondence regarding the markets freely furnished 
upon request. Facilities in every department unsurpassed. 





(eS LINDBLOM & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


New YORK CORRESPONDENTS: 


Oe cy €O-, 


52 Broap STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





TELD. LINDEE Ya CO.; 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT, 
DaNIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN, 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


90 La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 


J hora Street, 
SVaerTry: CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 





OSS, STRONG & CO., 
-Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 


rr 
Jos REYNOLDS. 


OHN CRIGHTON & CO., 
Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. 


Ss. D. FOSS. 


E. B. STRONG, 








RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 
wy BEF W. RUMSEY 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


er aC. 





Vigne aS wl MG StI NCE or MERI E 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 

92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
REFERENCES: 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 
DW) Boe WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 





No. 16H o, 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds ot Produce. 
G McLAURY & CoO., 


* COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 


164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO, {LL 





Room a, 





W. E. McHenry, FreD. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





DWARD A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Epwarp A, DRIVER. B. F, Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 





Wm. M. Prict, - - - ~~ late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown 
SiG) PRICE = (= = = fo of we: pee & Co. 
ormerly Sec’y ‘reas, St. 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, - —- { Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 
[Pere MARMADUKE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SouTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


ie Ee RE AGC a 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, ST. Louts, Mo. 





A ERE FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 


No. 303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
ST, LOUIS, Mo. 





NORVELE & CO. 
Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST, LOUIS, Mo. 





N. GonONNan 
CORONNA & SON, 
"Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
St. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, MISs. 


Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FourRTH NAT'L BANK OF ST, Louts 
WITHERSPOON, 


EC: 
ih: CORTON "BUYER; 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 


B. N. CoRONNA, 





Refer to St. Lours NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis; CHARLES D. 
DICcKEY and BROWN Bros. & Co., of New York. 





“EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT St. (Room 10), St. Louts, Mo. 


Refer by permission: ST. Louis NATIONAL BANK. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT, 
SLENNY  & VIOLET, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwYNN & Co., New York. ] 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





LJ 8S. SMITH & BRO., 


COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpoo 








TEXAS COMMISSION. 





A LOMON 
COTTONSSUYERS, 


FORT WORTH, Texas. 


& SIMMONS, 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S, Younc. 
} ZFOUNG BROTHERS, 


F. I, Youna, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 





Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 
HOWARD, 


R. 
& ForMERLY oF N. M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








MINERAL WOOL. 





IM: Coe DUEBLLA& GOx, 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


Rooms 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL 


/ 7 S. MINERAL CO., 
*16 CoRTLANDT STREET, NEW York. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING, 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 








Kee oe PEABODY, Cec; 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO.,, BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
‘ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





W. M. PATTESON, ) Members 
Wn. H. Durr, ’ } N.Y. Stock Exchange. J. A. PATTESON. 


W. M. PATTESON & CO., 
; STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 67 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorK. 





Wm. M. Eart, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign anc Domestic. 


eee BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers, 


A. H, Dayton. 








P. K, Dickinson. JULES E, BRUGIERE. H. C. DICKINSON. 


ICKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S, WILLARD, 
Meinbers New York Stock Exchange. 


EJOWARD LAPSLEVY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW YorK. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y, StocK EXCHANGE, 


R. J. KIMBALL, A, B. LOUNSBERY. F, E. BALLARD, 


R HS PARES (& «GO;, 
a Successors to H. E, DILLincHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S, NicHots, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM. 
C. G. WHITE. 








ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM., 








THE 
ELE NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O, BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C. H. COLE, CASHIER 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, ry 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU. 





[ITcHElt, BROUWER & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


Gero. H. BROUWER, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Ettuvu C., MITCHELL. 
Gero. W. McGown. 


Tuos. A. VYSE, Tuos, A. VYSE, Jr. C. C, Broun. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


fae SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 

Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 


Foreign Sache and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 





JE Ff ALLO Rie Ges 
j Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





(Gos & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 3 PINE STREET, NEw YorK. 


ALEXANDER S. CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HACKLEY B. Bacon, 
LATHROP R. Bacon. 





LJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
MILLs BLp’c, BROAD St., NEw YorK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


vf Fi MEAD Oo iGO, 
: STOCK BROKERS, 

No. 3 EXCHANGE COURT, NEW YorK. 
Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 


fa One S: DALLIN WS GO. 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (pyipoinc), NEW YORK. 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 
. Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H. STEBBINS, 


IP SS Lele SOLS, 

BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 
[nS M & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 
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RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin, 





ed LR LAIN Le or GO 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No, 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges, 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. 
by post or in person. 
margins not entertained. 


Investments made in 
Lists furnished upon apetesieen 
Correspondence solicited. rders on 





HENRY M, NoEL 


Lewis C, NELSON. 
yee & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 
Safe 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty, 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS. 





THE 
(BAAN LEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 
New special edition just published exclusively tor the under- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 
Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHAW & BROTHERS, 


s THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE Ere Gre ts: 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 


And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69 & 71 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


Vas BROWN & CoO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 
PEE & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


13 FEDERAL ST,, Boston, 
Warehouses: <18 MuRRAY StT., NEw York, 
115 LAKE ST., Cuicaco, Itt, 


Factories: 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EX CORSION-CA RACC. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all mocern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any ge of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed. Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MAss. 
TourRIst TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


HWE TRACYIWORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 


DWARDJ. HAMMOND& CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 

No. 55 Kitpy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired.’ Refer to Freeman's National Bank, Boston. He 
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(CONCENTRA TEDABGOD 


FPORssTOGK 


MANUFACTURED AT 


PEARL MILLs, Boston, MAss. 


CONCENTRATED FOOD CO., 
Wholesale Agents, 


BOSTON, MAss. 





R. LEESON SG, 


“LINEN Thai 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 


FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLax MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Médal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by every 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881, 





A ONE-DIP DYE! 


ANADA EXTRACT 
ano DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 

Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 

For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, /T WAS NO EQUAL, eas a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing of lbs, to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each, 

Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb, packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OrFicE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 





WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. 
ALE & CO; WIELENS & CO. . 


5 CHAUNCY ST., 119 CHESTNUT St.,. . ' 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


Yarn Commission Merchants 
Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lyne 


es, 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, Pisce Maceley Mills, 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., 
Office, 5 Chauncy St., Boston. 
Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 


Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners. 
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Tf VES & POPPELE an 


Importers and 
General Commission Merchants, 


WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Agents for THE NEWCoMB-BUCHANAN Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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sil PORES P. SQUIR EVER Ge 


Packers of 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, ~ 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD OIL, 


AND 39 NoRTH MARKET STREET, 


Ne ee 


21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, { BosToN. 
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JOHN P, SQUIRE. [Established in 1842,] | FRANK O. SQUIRE, 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. 





Established A, D, 1842. 
‘AMUEL LORING, 
PLYMOUTH TACK AND RIVET Works, 


Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and Nails, 


Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, 4 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. ee 
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WOLTES OF THE WEEK. 


During the week we have received from 
the Treasury Department the complete 
figures giving the actual appropriations for 
the current fiscal year. Explanation was 
made last week as to the cause of the delay 
in obtaining definite figures, namely, that 
the appropriation bills for the present fiscal 
year were not passed, and did not go into 
effect, until thirty-five days after the fiscal 
year had begun; that last year’s appro- 
priations were continued for a period of 
thirty-five days ; that as said appropriations 
differed in many particulars from those of 
this year it was necessary for the accounting 

-officers to complete a deal of calculation 
before the appropriations for this year could 
be given out in detail. To be sure, it 
would seem that they might have been fur- 
nished sooner, but governments moveslowly. 
In relation to our method of dealing with 
the subject, it will, of course, be admitted 
that any Treasury receipts in excess of 
current expenditures used for debt reduc- 
tion are so much surplus revenue, but so long 
as the amount given over to the sinking fund 
is a continuing appropriation fixed by stat- 
ute, the practical inquiry is in the direction 
of determining the net surplus revenue. 
The points set forth on the following page 
are of exceeding interest at this time, when 
the matter of national income and expendi- 
ture occupies a prominent place in political 
controversy. 





It is continually surprising to observe the 
manner in which certain of our New York 
contemporaries argue with each recurring 
mayoralty election for a citizens’ nomination 
which will lead to a non-partisan administra- 
tion. The truth is that to secure a non- 
partisan administration of city business in 
New York the agitation must extend much 
further and deeper than is possible in 
a single campaign. It will be necessary 
to begin at the beginning, and first secure 
for the mayoralty of New York city, through 
appropriate legislation, such extension of 
authority as will raise the dignity of the 
office, and make even a non-partisan 
administration effective for good. The 
direction of city business in New York 
abounds in wrongs without available reme- 
dies. The seat of government has been 
removed to Albany, and it would not be 
difficult to prove that this was done under 
the encouragement of numbers of those 
who are now seeking remedies for the re- 
sulting evils. The representative principle 
should be brought back, and the mayor of 
New York city should be clothed with suf- 
ficient power and responsibility to make the 
office effective in good works. 


The chief event in the speculative world 
this week is the purchase of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis road, or 
**Nickel Plate,” by the Vanderbilt inter- 
ests, whereby not only was a formidable 
competitor to the Lake Shore taken out of 
the field, but the general danger was averted 
which possession of the road by either the 
Wabash, the Erie, the Lackawanna or the 
West Shore company would have brought 
to the whole Vanderbilt system of roads. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has shut off the managers 
of these properties from dividing up the 
enormous business of his system—at least 
for a long time tocome. The announce- 
ment of the purchase caused a great rush 
to buy the Nickel Plate stocks yesterday 
morning at the opening of business, and 
“the boys” were kindly accommodated with 
all they wanted at about the closing quota- 
tions of the previous day, whereat they 
were greatly astonished. They appeared 
to think there was a mistake somewhere, 
and there was afterward a good deal of the 
stock dropped again, causing the price to 
decline somewhat, which is another refresh- 
ing instance that in Wall street the thing 
which is expected does not happen. The 
general situation has been so greatly modi- 
fied by this transfer of ownership of the 
Nickel Plate road, that it is not easy to tell 
what the outcome will be. The market 
generally has been on the rise since 
Tuesday, so that, if politics had anything 
to do with the recent course of speculation, 
we must infer that the market declined on 
a Republican defeat in Ohio, and has been 
rising on the probability of a Democratic 
victory in New York. 


We give place elsewhere to an abstract 
of Mr. David A. Wells’ paper in the current 
number of the Princeton Review, in which 








he discusses the question of tariff revision. 
Mr. Wells’ article, as we have taken care 
to point out, is written from the point of 
view of the free-trader, but in discussing 
the prospective work of revenue reform he 
occupies ground upon which he will be 
readily met by temperate and judicious 
men of all shades of opinion on the tariff 
question. He states, with truth, that the 
vested interests which have grown up and 
have been fostered under the existing 
policy of the nation are entitled to the 
largest and most generous consideration, 
and that they cannot be arbitrarily and 
suddenly interfered with without working 
temporarily destructive changes in various 
industries. To eager tax reformers he 
commends the reflection that they are 
liable by injudicious action to check the 
current of popular sentiment which he 
thinks is setting in their favor; at the same 
time reminding those in favor of maintain- 
ing the existing system that by resisting 
moderate reforms at present they are likely 
to provoke the enactment of more radical, 
and, perhaps, inconsiderate measures in 
the near future. 


The general position outlined in the well- 
considered words of Mr. Wells on this point 
is characteristic of a wise conservatism. It 
describes almost in so many words the view 
which this Journal has taken regarding the 
vexed and intricate problem of tariff revision. 
In commenting upon this question over a 
year ago we stated in effect that the tariff 
should be treated with a view to practical 
expediency rather than to abstract theory. 
We pointed out that the premises of fact 
from which revision should start had very 
little to do with what might or should have 
been. They should be drawn from what is. 
With the ultraism which would make a 
sweep of existing restrictions we stated that 
we had no sympathy whatever. Whether 
the favor given to protected interests should 
or should not have been granted we con- 
sidered a question not worth discussing 
outside of the closet, as involving no result 
of present and practical moment. We 
further deprecated such a line of discussion 
for the reason that the policy of favoring 
protected industries had morally made a 
contract with those engaged in such indus- 
tries which should not be ruthlessly and 
unreasonably disturbed. 


At the same time, however—the occasion 
of our comment (the announcement of an 
“agoressive policy” by certain protection- 
tionist organs), suggesting these additional 
considerations—we reminded those inter- 
ested in behalf of protection that, while 
they sought to have their utmost rights, 
they should not seek to evade the unfavor- 
able part of the contract. Protection had 
always been asked and obtained here as a 
temporary measure. It was regarded as a 
sacrifice imposed upon consumers for a 
time to secure a greater advantage in the 
future. The burden of proof was conse- 
quently upon those who sought either per- 
manent or renewed protection, and they 











were in no position ‘‘to take the offensive,” 
or to enter upon an aggressive policy. 
From the position indicated above we have 
in no sense departed, and do not now see 
any reason to recede. We even venture 
the statement that we are much more truly 
conservers of the interests of protection 
than are those who, by a fatuous resistance 
to clearly expressed popular demands, im- 
peril the security of the entire system, and 
invite the sudden and sweeping destruction 
of the interests now upheld by the policy 
of our tariff laws. The loss of a secure 
position through an uncompromising fanat- 
icism on the part of its supposed defend- 
ers, has not been a rare event in our past 
history, and it is against such a danger that 
we wish to warn the extreme advocates of 
protection. 





Perhaps the most striking and suggestive 
criticism that has been made in recent 
years upon the conditions of our public life 
is that made by Mr. Herbert Spencer in 
an interview lately had with him. He said 
that the Americans had got their form 
of government by a happy accident, not 
by normal progress, and that they would 
have to go back before they could go 
forward. America, he said, was show- 
ing on a larger scale than ever before 
that paper constitutions would not work 
as they were intended to work. An or- 
ganization of professional politicians had 
grown up within the forms of the Constitu- 
tion and had become in a large measure 
the ruling power. Of the truth of these 
remarks there can be little doubt. The 
history of our electoral system gives 
probably the most striking proof of Mr. 
Spencer’s statements. According to the 
theory of the framers the Consti- 
tution, the President was to be elected by 
a body chosen for that special purpose. It 
was intended, of course, that the dignity 
and intelligence of this assemblage would 
secure an exalted character for the chief 
executive office. In practice, as we see, 
the electoral college has no other office 
than to register the results of the elections 
held in the respective states. The candi- 
dates for the presidency are nominated 
by irresponsible and extra-legal bodies, 
the component members of which are 
not usually of the character intended 
by the framers of our well-meant but 
impracticable system. That these 
cumstances have not been without effect 
upon the character of our executives, that 
they have even vitiated the tone of our 
whole political system, few will now seri- 
ously dispute. One evil that may be 
directly traced to this distortion of our 
original scheme of election is the distribu- 
tion of offices as properties in return for 
political services rendered. That the theory 
of rotation in office, which was once ranked 
among the saving virtues of the repub- 
lican system of polity, should be made the 
justification of the barter and sale of public 
trusts, now so common, is a striking con- 
firmation of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy. 
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be expended during this fiscal year. That 
is true, possibly, as to the river and harbor 
appropriation, and as to the Geneva award 
bulk sum; but, nevertheless, those two 
items, by no proper system of accounting, 
are to be entered as a part of the net sur- 
plus revenue of the Treasury. They are 
in no sense a surplus revenue or any part 
of it, but they are sums specifically appro- 
priated for the uses designated, and are not 
subject to payment by warrant as available 
cash for any other purpose. 

Now, as to the revenue, we take the esti- 
mates of the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year, $400,000,000. Treasury officials, 
judging from the course of the receipts for 
lutions which were passed continuing the | the nearly four months which have passed, 
appropriations on the basis of the last fiscal} do not think that there is any reason to 
year after the expiration of that year. A | believe that the revenues will be to any con- 
very intricate computation has been neces- | siderable degree in excess of this estimate. 
sary on this account. But the figures are} The highest figure that any one in the 
at last before us. Treasury, we are advised, is willing to sug- 

The annual appropriations, known as| gest as the probable revenue is $404,000,- 
general appropriations, made at the first|ooo. It is, of course, proper to add to this 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress for | $400,000,000 the $42,000,000 of postal 
the fiscal year 1883, are: revenue which are in like manner made a 

FIRST SESSION 47TH CONGRESS. FISCAL YEAR 1883. charge under the expenditures of the gov- 
To supply deficiencies for the service of the vari- ernment. Less than $2,000,000 AN postal 


ous branches of the os oie are eae 
For legislative, executive and judicial expenses 0 deficiency of the preceding fiscal year are 
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amazed to discover that they have been so 
greatly misled as to the actual condition of 
the United States Treasury. The Treasury, 
as a matter of fact, counts as ‘‘cash in the 
Treasury ” in its formal statements a great 
deal of money which is not properly to be 
counted as cash, but which is set aside for 
a specific purpose, and is not available to 
be paid out by warrant for any purpose 
except for that for which it was appro- 
priated. This money is, in fact, trust 
funds. 

There has been much delay in preparing 
the statement of the appropriations, owing, 
in great measure, to the fact of the length 
of the session and to the several joint reso- 


THE GOVERNMENT BALANCE 
SHEED. 

Before the close of the fiscal year this 
Journal contained an article upon the rev- 
enues and appropriations of the govern- 
ment, in the course of which it was main- 
tained that the claims then being made in 
Congress that there would be a surplus 
revenue of much more than $100,000,000, 
and possibly of $150,000,000, were prepos- 
terous, and that the net surplus revenue 
would be much less than $100,000,000, 
and might fall below $50,000,000. This 
statement naturally attracted much atten- 
tion, and was disputed, especially for the 
reason that the Treasury officials insisted 
that the surplus revenue for the current 
fiscal year could not be less than $100,- 
000,000; while Judge Kelley, in Congress, 
was declaring that there would be a surplus 
of, possibly, $150,000,000. BRADSTREET’S 
warned Congress at that time not to be 
misled by the cry that there was a large 
surplus, and not to make reckless and ex- 
travagant appropriations upon the theory 
that there was an overflowing Treasury, 
and that something must be done with the 
money. The warning was unheeded, and 
the prophecy as to the surplus revenue was 
































































$9,853,869.30 


20,322,907.65, 


For sundry civil expenses of the government .... _ 25,425,479.45 





in many quarters earnestly denied. For support of the army ........c.esssseseeeceee 27,032,099.18 | included in the general $9,000,000 in the 
‘ ; : =. ; , Hor the naval/services,: 1) saneasice ses meaeen een 14,903, 558.98 : 
At the time the article was written it was | For the Indian service.......0...000.2207, 5,219,603.91 | foregoing statement. 
, For rivers and harbors .............. 18,988,875.00 Fe 

not possible to state, except by estimates, | For forts and fortifications ........ 375,000.00 We have, therefore, the following result: 

; | yi fi 1 For support Merged sp Sater ae 335)557-04 he a Sees: 

7 ¢ 2 Ww al year, | Forservice of Post ce Department. Safe 1,902,177.90 robable revenues of the government for the fisca 
what would happen in the new fiscal year For anvalid and other pensionsinclodinpidehe year 188 Buz ocorcee 


CRepe ering eee nes aac cooncaueeasnantce 


Cléncies! is. aiestaodeak cen ace ee aeeraaeeen 116,000,000.00 | Current demand liabilities of the government for 


Neither the income nor the expenditures of 





For vata ctorp pricks net SpSbnuce code soieaifeebpc the fiscal year 1883 (in round numbers)........... 430,000,000 
ae : rtaine For service of Agricultural Department .. S00 427,280.00 ——— 
the government could be ascer tained, sens For expenses of the District of Columbia........ 3,496, 060.47 Apparent net surplus revenue................0% $12,000,000 





could the inroads which Congress was about | For miscellaneous.............2-- 0002s seeeeeees 5,888,993.09 


to make upon the Treasury be anything 
more than a matter of speculation. 

We have waited to answer our critics 
until the should come when the 
amount appropriated by Congress could be 
stated officially, and a better basis be fur- 
nished for a computation of what the actual 
net surplus revenue will be. The result 
has far more than fulfilled our predictions. 
There no longer can be any doubt that the 
net surplus revenue of the current fiscal 
year will be less than $100,000,000; there 
can be little doubt that it will be less than 
$50,000,000. The estimates of Treasury 
officials, and the declarations of those in 
Congress who have insisted that there would 
be $150,000,000 of surplus, must be dis- 
credited. 

One fundamental cause of the disagree- 
ments in the discussions of this question is 
the fact that the statements of the Treasury 
are misleading as to the proper use of the 
term ‘‘surplus revenue,” and that, when 
that subject is discussed in Congress, this 
term is used in an improper manner. The 
surplus net revenue of the government 
is simply what the surplus net revenue of 
a business enterprise would be. It is the 
surplus remaining after allowances have 
been made for all outstanding current lia- 
bilities. The firm which should omit from 
the calculation of its surplus net revenue 
the amount of annual interest upon its 
funded debt would be considered as 
guilty of very bad bookkeeping. Yet 
that is exactly what numbers of pub- 
themselves financiers 
net surplus 
The net sur- 
plus is the amount of cash that is left in 
the Treasury after the current liabilities of 
the government for the fiscal year are 
deducted. These liabilities include not 
only the general appropriations, but the 
permanent indefinite appropriations and 
the sinking fund. Proceeding upon this, 
the only proper interpretation of the term 
surplus revenue, the public will perhaps be 


These figures speak for themselves. They 
are official There is no jugglery about 
them, and if any enthusiastic congressman 
is able to make a net available surplus rev- 


Totals ices waeousbe nay dt amasmaatalvn caine $251,428,117.57 


These are the figures of the general ap- 
propriation bills only. They by no means 
represent the total liabilities of the govern- 
ment, which are subject to payment at 
any time during the fiscal year. To these 
regular appropriations are to be added 
the items for the Geneva award, the 
postal expenditures, the sinking fund, 
and the indefinite permanent appropria- 
tions, under which the entire customs ser- 
vice ‘and some other branches of the goy- 
ernment are maintained. These sums are 
as follows : 


time 


that term, out of them, we should be pleased 
to see his statement. 





CITY BUSINESS AND BORROWING 
IN GEORGIA. 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Con- 
stitutionalist comes to us with an elaborate 
article explaining the need of a state con- 
stitutional amendment to the end that 
Augusta may increase its bonded indebted- 
ness. The case of Augusta is so like that 
of other cities that the principle involved is 
worthy of more than incidental attention. 
It appears that Augusta is in need of ‘‘a 
better supply of pure water, a thorough 
system of sewerage, and such judicious aid 
to new railroads as will secure their com- 
pletion and thus add to the volume of com- 
merce.” ‘*There being no diversity of 
opinion as to the importance and utility of the 
proposed improvements, the only question 
is how to raise the means necessary without 
increasing the present rate of taxation.” 
Such is the situation, and our contemporary 
thus concludes: ‘‘ The money needed can- 
not be raised by direct taxation, for the 
reason that our people are not able to bear 
the additional burden. The only practica- 
ble way then is to secure such legislation 
as will enable our city (Augusta) to in- 
crease its bonded indebtedness. This can 
only be done by amending the consti- 
tution.” 

The philosophy which our Augusta con- 
temporary is seeking to enforce regarding 
the management of a city’s finances had its 
origin with the politician class—those whose 
calling is to govern. There never was any 
substantial reason given why, when the 
need arises in a city’s history for water- 
works as distinguished from the town pump, 
and for a general system of sewerage as 
distinguished from the roadside drain, the 


Geneva award (round numbers)..............0.e.00- 
Post Office expenditures......... 
Indefinite appropriations, includ 

the sinking. find isi). .ccte can ces cane Eee 


$10,000,000 
42,000,000 





126,000,000 








Total demand liabilities of the government dur- 
ing the fiseal year 1884.45.00. <5c00sscu0-cieeete $429,000,000 


These figures speak for themselves. It 
can readily be ascertained whether or not 
the computation is correct. The $251,- 
000,000 are the official figures for the 
ordinary general appropriations. The 
Geneva award is a bulk sum _ appro- 
priated for that award, and is no longer 
in the general cash of the Treasury, but is 
set apart as a specific fund. The postal 
expenditures, for some reasons which by no 
means seem clear, are not included in any 
statement of the Treasury, neither are the 
postal receipts credited on the other side in 
the revenues. The $126,000,000 for the 
indefinite permanent appropriations and 
the sinking fund is the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual 
report, and there is no probability that the 
expenditures under this head will fall any 
considerable amount below that figure, and 
these three items, added to the general 
appropriations, make the vast sum of 
$429,000,000 which cannot be counted in 
the cash balance of the Treasury available 
for any purpose except for those purposes 
for which this money was in terms appro- 
priated. These several sums are as much 
a trust fund as an account in the Orphan’s 
Court would be. It is true, some of the 
money under these several heads may not 


lic men who call 
do when speaking of the 


revenue of the government. 


enue, under any proper interpretation of 





resort should be to the loan market with a 
blanket mortgage, instead of to the pocket 
of the individual taxpayer. 
osition which those who argue for increased 
municipal indebtedness on the basis of 
roseate views of future development should 
undertake to prove. 
seeks to make good the theory that a city 
should always borrow for permanent im- 
provements, so called, if applied to the 
affairs of individuals would go far to stop 
all accumulation. 
mortgage is as great as that of the same 
amount divided fro rata among the indi- 
vidual taxpayers. 
to note the enthusiastic way in which the 


It is this prop- 


The reasoning which 


The burden of a blanket 


It is of exceeding interest 


Chronicle reasons out how the proposed 


increase of debt will be met by nursing the 


device of a compound-interest sinking fund; 
or, to put the matter more clearly, how 
easily the city of Augusta can pay its debts 
by entering upon a prolonged process of 
lending money to itself. Thus: 

If $15,000 a year is not sufficient for a sinking 
fund, let one-quarter of one per cent. be collected 
and appropriated by the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sioners until 1884. By that time the amount in 
the hands of the commissioners will be in the 
neighborhood of $350,000. The interest on this 
will be at least $21,000 per annum, to be devoted to 
the purchase of bonds. This sum will answer for a 
sinking fund for the old issue of bonds until the 
city is in a condition to increase it. 


The taxpayers of Augusta will do well to 
ponder over the extreme difficulty of fram- 
ing a scheme of finance which is possible 
in execution, and to reflect, also, upon the 
the fact that if a city will not tax when 
funds for a particular purpose are needed, 
the incentive then being greatest, she will 
scarcely do it afterward, unless through the 
cutting off of credit by a constitutional 
amendment it be impossible to renew obli- 
gations. 

Regarding the expediency of this or that 
city’s borrowing money to aid in railroad 
construction, it is safe to say that at the 
present stage of railway and commercial 
development a projected railway which is in 
need of help from the sale of city bonds 
should not be built. At the beginning of 
railway construction, when it was not pos- 
sible to determine either the immediate or 
remote future of the railway as an invest- 
ment, there was some ground for asking a 
loan of credit of this or that city, but not 
so now. It is to be hoped that the tax- 
payers of Augusta will hesitate long before 
asking for anamendment to the constitution 
to the end that they may add to their 
already heavy obligations. The Chronicle 
says that they cannot stand additional taxa- 
tion, apparently forgetting that a city which 
cannot stand this is in no condition for 
borrowing, as the only thing it has to mort- 
gage is the ability to endure additional 
taxation. 





DAVID A. WELLS ON TARIFF 
REVISION. 


The first of a series of articles on the 
frequently discussed topic of tariff revision 
appears from the pen of Mr. David A. 
Wells in the current number of the 
Princeton Aeview. It is hardly neces- 
sary for us to remind our readers that 
Mr. Wells is one of the most strenuous 
advocates of the doctrine of free trade—that 
is, of a tariff for revenue as opposed toa 
system of protective duties—and that his 
article is written from the standpoint of a 
free-trader. He remarks that a thing which - 
in other countries has been regarded by 
politicians and statesmen as the certain — 
precursor of popular wrath and party defeat, _ a 








has in the United States come to be looked 
upon as a good thing in itself, and as politi- 
cally and economically expedient, viz. : the 
imposition of taxes in excess of any legiti- 
mate requirements of the state. Out of this 
state of affairs, Mr. Wells says, have arisen 
certain evil results which he comments 
upon as follows: First, the annual collec- 
tion of a revenue of from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 in excess of any legitimate 
requirements of the government has con- 
stituted a constant incentive for needless 
and corrupt expenditures. It has in addi- 
tion stimulated the multiplication of offices, 
and has tended to bring about the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of influence of the fed- 
eral government. Taking taxation as the 
_ measure of the burden of obligation which 
the war entailed upon the country, the 
reduction of the war debt, concerning which 
there has been so much national self-con- 
gratulation, has been very inconsiderable in 
comparison with the national receipts of 
revenue. 

In the second place, Mr. Wells ascribes 
to the cause mentioned above a condition 
of things under which the country depends 
almost exclusively on its harvests for its 
prosperity. It has no export trade worth 
mentioning except in the raw produce of 
the soil. The ability of the nation to with- 
stand foreign competition in respect to the 
products of manufacturing industries in- 
stead of increasing, according to Mr. 
Wells, steadily declined during the two 
decades between 1859-60 and 1879-80. 
Unmanufactured products rose from being 
82.3 per cent. of the total exports in 
1859-60 to 87.5 per cent. in 1879-80. The 
exports of manufactures fell during the 
same period from 17.7 per cent. to 12.5 
percent. Mr. Wells declares in addition 
that never in the history of the country 
have the imports of the products of foreign 
industries into the United States been 
greater than at present. 

Among the other evil results which Mr. 
Wells declares have resulted from the 
adoption of the present system he men- 
tions the almost total extinction of the 
‘“‘merchant marine” or carrying trade of 
the United States upon the ocean. He re- 
marks that, however much men may differ 
as to the proper remedy for the decline 
of our shipping, there should be no differ- 
ence as to its cause, since ‘‘ for many years 
the policy of the United States has been to 
impose taxes with the avowed purpose of 
restricting so much of the commerce of the 
country as is carried on by the agency of 
i) ships upon the ocean.” 

The writer thinks that there can be no 
dispute that the market for the products of 
the manufacturing industries of the United 
States is practically limited to the require- 
ments for home consumption, and that the 
| power of domestic production continually 
) tends to exceed the power of domestic con- 
sumption. The natural outcome of this 
condition of affairs is an effort on the part 
of the producer to prevent the accumula- 
tion of a surplus, by restricting production 
i and keeping a part of his machinery idle ; 

this, in turn, means a limitation of the 
: opportunity for employment to the laborer. 
But the manufacturer, believing that the 
maintenance of the protective system is 
necessary to his industrial prosperity, 
is opposed to any reduction of taxes 
Pe which will affect that system and seeks 
to cheapen his supply of labor. The 
laborer endeavors to resist this process, 
and hence arise frequent strikes and other 
disturbances. 
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Mr. Wells calls attention to the fact that 
federal taxes, with few exceptions, being 
levied’ on commodities, fall on the con- 
sumer, and, consequently, that their burden 
must be disproportionately heavier on the 
recipients of small incomes and wages than 
upon any other class in the community. 
He also recalls recent investigations which 
establish that the average income of each 
person in the country can not be in excess 


of fifty cents per day, and adds that the. 


present aggregate of federal, state and 
municipal taxation in the United States 
amounts to about 7 per cent. on the value 


of the entire annual product of the 
country. He states, further, that the 
unnecessary taxation of 100,000,000 


which is now collected from the people 
by the federal government is equal to 15 
or 20 per cent. of what the whole people 
annually save from the products of their 
labors, and this without taking account of 
the increase of prices which this taxation 
entails. 

The writer regards the reduction of fed- 
eral taxation as the paramount question of 
the hour, and says that, in considering the 
problem, ‘‘the question of immediate im- 
portance is not so much how large a sum 
shall be abated, but, rather, by what methods 
shall the abatements be effected}; for under 
the existing fiscal policy of the nation, which 
has been also long continued, many vested 
interests have grown up and been fostered 
which are entitled to the largest and most 
generous consideration, and which cannot 
be arbitrarily and suddenly interfered with 
without occasioning such changes in the 
direction of industry as may work great 
temporary injury to not a few persons. 
With the most honest intent, it will be only 
too easy for tax reformers to arrest, by 
injudicious action, the tide of public opinion 
now setting strongly in their favor, while 
those in favor of maintaining substantially 
the present system would do well to bear in 
mind that by resisting moderate reforms at 
present, and by continuing the rapid reduc- 
tion of the public debt, they cannot fail 
to insure the sudden enactment of far 
more radical measures in the not distant 
future.” 

Mr. Wells thinks that, should we now 
attempt to reconstruct the tariff as a whole, 
and to make it simple and harmonious, we 
should take the French tariff or the Walker 
tariff of 1846 as our model. The former is 
a scientifically constructed system, embody- 
ing the protective policy, and is free from 
the ambiguity which characterizes our own. 
The Walker tariff Mr. Wells styles ‘‘the 
best tariff in respect to administration and 
adaptation to the end designed which the 
United States has ever had.” He is of 
opinion, however, that no general recon- 
struction of the tariff is possible at present, 
and that no propositions of a general nature 
in regard to it are likely to be entertained 
except for an increase of the free list and a 
recognition of the principle of Clay’s cele- 
brated Compromise Act of 1832-3, concern- 
ing the application of which some articles 
have already appeared in BRADSTREET’S. 
The real objection to the Clay compromise 
plan is, Mr. Wells continues, that it gives 
little or no immediate relief from the pres- 
ent burden of tariff taxes, and practically 
will not reduce the revenues. Its recom- 
mendations are that it will work no real 
injury to any one, will be in the nature of a 
tentative experiment, and a positive step in 
the right direction, and, apart from general 
action, in accordance with the two plans 
above mentioned. 
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EUROPEAN COTTON AND WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The September number of the State Department 
publication which discusses the commercial rela- 
tions of the United States, is given over to reports 
concerning the cotton and woolen mills of Europe. 
It appears that leading New England and other 
manufacturers intimated to the Department of State 
some time last year that certain statistics concerning 
the cotton and woolen industries in the principal 
European trade centers would prove of ‘‘ great 
value to capitalists and laborers"’ engaged in simi- 
lar branches of industry in the United States, where- 
upon those in the State Department in charge of 
the monthly ‘‘Consular Reports’’ issued to ‘‘ the 
consular officers of the United States in Europe” 
an elaborate circular of requests for information, with 
instructions how and where to proceed. This circu- 
lar bears date December 20, 1881, and could its mani- 
fold inquiries have been fully answered, the replies 
would have furnished ‘‘ copy”’ enough for a volume 
the size of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. As 
it is, with but meagre returns, the September num- 
ber of the ‘‘Consular Reports ’’ covers 400 pages, 
or about twice the customary number. 

The questions sent out cover steam and water 
power cotton and woolen mills, their original cost, 
present value, rate of taxation, detailed lists of 
plant and cost of same, expense of running, num- 
ber of hours constituting a week’s work, number of 
hands employed, and wages paid each class of labor. 
These general heads are subdivided, and tables of 
queries in blank were furnished to facilitate the 
compilation of answers. The result, while not fall- 
ing short of what was to be expected, is quite dis- 
appointing. 

An excellent article on the ‘‘ Cotton Goods Trade 
of Lancashire,"’ by Consul Shaw, of Manchester, 
and one less valuable, though quite interesting, on 
the ‘‘ Bradford Woolen Industry," by Consul C. O. 
Shepard, at that city, are the redeeming features of 
the work. There are other reports possessing fea- 
tures of interest and value, but which never would 
be suspected of having any reference to the elab- 
orate list of inquiries to which they are supposed to 
form areply. This is not in all cases due to any 
shortcomings on the part of the consular officers 
who prepared them, but rather to the foreign manu- 
facturers themselves, who, except in a few instances, 
refused to grant the information which was plainly, 
if not diplomatically, asked for by the State Depart- 
ment of the United States. Nearly every report 
makes reference to this ‘‘ peculiar’’ attitude of the 
foreign woolen and cotton manufacturers. 

The least difficulty in obtaining replies was expe- 
rienced in England. In Italy also some inklings 
of an enlightened view of the work were perceptible, 
and fairly acceptable reports were prepared. In 
France only one reply at all satisfactory was re- 
turned out of forty sent to leading makers of cotton 
and woolen goods. In Germany the efforts to gain 
information were almost without exception fruit- 
less, owing to the refusal to furnish replies by those 
in a position to give the same with accuracy. The 
reports on the German industries, therefore, have 
been made up from such data as could be secured 
from outside sources. The confessed reason for 
this general refusal to supply the facts is a desire to 
prevent, as far as possible, the admittedly growing 
competition from the United States cotton and 
woolen industries. One manufacturer at Sonne- 
berg bluntly said: ‘‘America has the staples, and 
as soon as manufacturers there adopt European 
methods trade here will be at an end.’’ Another 
expressed himself as unwilling to aid in build- 
ing up the American industry, which inevita- 
bly caused increased emigration from Germany 
to the United States. Some appeared to think 
there was danger of American cottons and woolens 
flooding European markets, and_ others 
tented themselves with refusing particulars in 
order to prevent our spinners and weavers from 
economizing their methods so as to be able to 
compete for the foreign trade of their European 
rivals. Some consuls confessed to “‘ ferreting out’’ 
what information they obtained, and others credited 
their facts to ‘outside sources’ and “‘ circuitous 
channels."’ The cotton and woolen manufacturers 
in Switzerland, Russia, Belgium, Holland and 
Spain proved quite as close-mouthed as any pre- 
viously referred to. The result of the effort by the 
Department of State to procure details as to cost 
and methods and comprehensive statistical informa- 
tion bearing on the European cotton and woolen 
industries must be regarded as quite unsuccessful. 
Fragmentary facts have been received in abundance, 
but these, in most instances, are confessedly not 
from the manufacturers themselves, and are therefore 
open to query. Even the somewhat elaborate 
paper on the ‘‘ Bradford Woolen Industry,’’ which 
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Cotton yarn exported 


Consumed at home 








‘« goes back" to 1080, when William the Conquerer 
‘brought over weavers from Flanders,” and carries 
the subject down to date (in thirteen pages), is not 
so clear and analytical in its treatment of the rise, 
fall and revival of this industry as was a recent 
two-column article in the Manchester (England) 
Guardian, which was summarized and printed in 
BRADSTREET'S a few weeks ago. 
due respect for Mr. Shepard’s in many respects 
quite readable report on the subject. 


This, with all 


In discussing the ‘‘ Cotton Goods Trade of Lan- 


cashire,"’ Mr. Albert D. Shaw, American Consul at 
Manchester, prefaces his report with some note- 
worthy figures respecting the cotton and woolen 
industries of the United Kingdom. 
and tabulate as follows: 


We condense 


COTTON FACTORIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. spinning No. No. hands 

a‘ No. spindles, looms. employed. 

1878 (official)........ 2,671 49,527,920 514,911 482,903 
1882 (estimated)..... 2,690 40, 350,000 550,000 486,000 


There were, in 1874, 37,515,772 spindles and 


463,118 looms, showing that the increase in four 


years, to 1878, amounted to 2,012,748 spindles and 


51,793 looms, against an increase during the past 


four years of 822,080 spindles and 36,089 looms. 
This diminished rate of extension is attributed to 
unprofitable trade, due to poor harvests in Europe, 
and to severe famines in China, India and southern 
Asia between 1876 and 1879. It is added that the 
amount of wages annually paid to cotton spinners 
and weavers (exclusive of the hosiery, knit goods, 
bleaching, printing, dyeing and finishing operators), 
is $121,662,500. This amounts to a trifle over an 
average (men, women and children) of $250 per 
annum. ‘The total value of cotton manufactures in 
the United Kingdom in 1881 was $474,916,368.50, 
distributed as follows: 


$320,808, 913.00 
64,077,205.50 





Ola SXPOTLE Maa owas a yisiem s csetslae shy ans Us peste $384, 856,118.50 
os ea cane sss 90,030,250,00 








Total Production... .14. tincesiescicjescns sce rin» ain $474,916, 368.50 


The amount of capital invested in the cotton spin- 


ning and weaving industry in the United Kingdom is 
about $374,720,500, of which not less than $253,- 
058,000 is sunk in mill buildings and machinery. 
This is exclusive of that invested in printing, 


bleaching, dyeing, hosiery and lace. The corre- 


sponding data respecting the woolen industry is 


given as follows: 


WOOLEN, WORSTED AND SHODDY FACTORIES, 


No. of No. spinning No.of No. persons 

factories. spindles. Looms. employed. 

1878 (official) ..... 2,562 5,518,129 146.447 270,318 
1882 (estimated).. 2,580 5,600,000 149,000 265,000 


The total amount of wages paid annually to 
operatives is given at $68,131,000, or an average of 
$os7 a year per operative, including men, women 
and children. The increase in the value of the 


woolen manufactures exported is given as follows: 


In 1879 $77,188,363, in 1880 $84,881,492, and in 
188r $88,191,632. Succeeding this are interesting 


particulars respecting the individual daily earnings 


of the different classes of cotton operatives at Man- 
chester, together with the cost of various kinds of 
food. Similar statistics, with comparative data, 


from the New England cotton mills were first pre- 


sented in BRADSTREET’S of March 8, 1882, in a 
letter to the editor, by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Two points, which are of especial interest to 
American manufacturers are elaborately treated by 
Consul Shaw. The first of these is ‘‘ the influence 
of a humid atmosphere on cotton spinning and 
weaving,” in the treatment of which valuable aid 
was rendered by the royal astronomer at Greenwich 
and by a Manchester observer who has given much 
attention to the subject. Ina formerreport attention 
was called to this subject, and at that time, in 1880, it 
was pointed out that the humidity of the atmosphere 
in Lancashire enables manufacturers to spin and 
weave at great advantage. In the finer grades it is 
almost impossible to spin yarn economically without 
a humid atmosphere, because without ‘‘a certain 
needed dampness" the cotton frequently breaks, 
rendering its working slow and expensive. Be- 
sides, these ‘‘breaks"’ lead to ‘‘faults’’ in the 
cloth which depreciate its value. The introduction 
of moisture into mills artificially has been tried with 
poor success, the results being a serious rusting of 
machinery and sickness among the operatives. 
Mr. Shaw forwards full sets of reports of observa- 
tions on the mean relative humidity, monthly, at 
Greenwich and at a suburb of Manchester, fur- 
nished by the gentlemen referred to. These data 
will, he thinks, enable a valuable comparison to be 
made when corresponding observations shall have 
been made in the United States with a view to de- 
termining where the best locations are for making 
cotton goods. This point, involving the econom- 
ical weaving of the finer grades, will open up an 
interesting field for investigation—that of the rela- 
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land and France granting concessions and empow- 
ering action by both the English and the French 
companies that were to be formed. The English 
act only empowered the company to purchase land 
and to carry out such operations as the Board of — 
Trade should authorize. The French act conceded _ 
the right to make a tunnel under conditions, The > 
English company that was to meet the French com- — 
pany was never organized, public interest in the ~ 
scheme declined and the project fell through. At — 
the end of the five years in 1880 the French com- — 
pany obtained an extension of the concession for 
three years more. In June, 1881, the chairman of 
the Southeastern Railway Company announced to 
the company that the results of certain borings 
which had been made on its property at Dover 
indicated that an experimental tunnel seven feet in _ 
diameter could be bored in five years, In July the 
secretary of the Board of Trade wrote to the War — 
Office calling attention to the above-mentioned — 
statement, and suggested the appointment of a De- 
partmental Committee in which the War Depart- _ 
ment, the Admiralty and the Board of Trade should 
be represented. A committee was appointed in ac- 
cordance with this suggestion, and inquiries were 
made of the French government as to its attitude in 
relation to the proposed tunnel. The committee 
has been making inquiries and receiving communi- 
cations in relation to the scheme. Military opinion 
is believed to be pretty generally unfavorable to the 
construction of the tunnel. Among those who ~ 
are most conspicuous for vigorous opposition to the 
project is Sir Garnet Wolseley. ee ers 


ant engineer on the Nashua & Lowell Railroad in 
the spring of 1838, in July of the same year he ac- 
cepted the invitation of the consulting engineer of 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Man- 
chester, to fill temporarily the place of the regular 
engineer, who was then unwell. He remained in 
this position till 1848, and while there assisted in the 
erection of many canals, mills and other works of 
an industrial character. In 1844, on behalf of the 
Manchester Mill proprietors, he went to England 
and Scotland, procured machinery and obtained 
such information as enabled him to introduce the 
manufacture of muslin delaines into this country. 
In 1858 he took charge of all the interests of the 
Amoskeag Company in Manchester. His connec- 
tion with the material interests of Manchester has 
since that time been conspicuous. Among other 
positions of trust held by him may be mentioned the 
presidencies of the Manchester Gas Light Com- 
pany, of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and of the New England Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. He was also one of the founders 
of the public library in his city, was a member of the 
State Legislature from 1859 to 1864, state senator in 
1864-65, being president in the latter year, and in 
1872-73 was governor of the state. In 1876 he was 
a commissioner for the Philadelphia Centennial. It 
is not every day that we are called upon to mark 
the close of a life so active and so useful. It is well 
with any one when it can be said of him, as it may 
be truly said of ex-Governor Straw, that he was an 
industrial force in the community in which his lot 
was cast; that he was honored by his fellow-citizens 
with a large measure of their confidence, and that 
their trust in him was not deceived. 


in detail, and is worth the attention of all engaged 
in the foreign trade in cotton goods. Pattern cards, 
labels and ‘‘headings” for cotton goods are in- 
cluded, and important information respecting them 
is given for the benefit of the American shipper. 


tive humidity of New England and the southern 
states as bearing on the extension of the cotton 
goods factories. 

The limited liability cotton companies of Oldham 
are also conceded a good deal of space, and form 
the second topic of the two specially treated by Mr. 
Shaw. About Oldham to-day there are some 
5,000,000 spindles, representing $30,000,000 in- 
vested capital. The adoption of the Limited Lia- 
bility act, about twenty years ago, enabled the 
operative, or other would-be investor of limited 
means, to buy shares in the industrial corporations 
whose stock was issued for comparatively smallsums. 
In the case of the Oldham limited liability cotton 
companies, the stockholders are mostly of this class. 
The shares in most cases are limited to $25 each, 
and it appears that the Oldham savings banks went 
out of business when the stock was first offered for 
sale, so general was the demand for the same by 
the thrifty workingman. These men make up the 
boards of trustees and directors, and when the vast 
amount of capital controlled by them is considered, 
the fact that no criminal investigation has ever been 
called for speaks highly for the commercial morality 
of Oldham. The management of these mills is 
economical. The manager, in whose hands the 
success or failure of the business of the mills rests, 
receives from $1,200 to $2,000 per year, and the 
directors about $100 a year for attending to their 
duties. No figurehead officials are employed, and 
no high salaries are paid. The Oldham cotton 
mill operatives are considered the best paid of their 
class in the kingdom, and disputes are in nearly all 
cases settled to the satisfaction of all concerned by 
boards of arbitration. 

Much has been written about the “ sizing” 
of Manchester cottons with china clay and other 
substances, and an impression has gone abroad 
that this species of cloth adulteration possesses a 
tinge of commercial immorality, or that it will 
react upon Manchester weavers to the benefit of 
their rivals who may sell unsized goods. Mr. Shaw 
writes very plainly on this subject, and what he 
states, to say the least, puts the subject in an entirely 
new light. Reference is had, of course, to ex- 
ported English cottons. The facts are, in sub- 
stance, that there is an enormous demand for sized 
goods, and that where such demand exists buyers 
know what they are purchasing when they select 
sized cloths. So far as the moral aspect of sizing is 
concerned it is pointed out that there can be no 
legitimate criticism unless sized goods are mis- 
represented as unsized. It is claimed that this is 
not done. Silver or gold plated ware is no more 
legitimate an article of commerce than sized cot- 
tons, the only wrong being when the same is sold 
for a better article. It is added that in China, 
India and elsewhere, where large quantities of sized 
cottons are sold, the demand is for a nice appearing, 
cheap cotton cloth, and in sized goods this is 
obtained. 

The question of the extension of the export trade 
in American cotton goods is given the attention it 
deserves. Mr. Shaw lays stress on the advisability 
of American houses sending a representative to the 
country where sales are expected to be made. The 
importance of one-story shed mills is briefly re- 
ferred to, as they permit of better lighting and, 
consequently, more efficient work, and the ma- 
chinery being on the ground is subjected to less 
vibration and lasts longer. This permits of a 
reduction of cost and enhances opportunities to 
export and compete. The following comparison of 
the cost of manufacturing printing cloths in vari- 
ous localities in the United States and in England, 
is included in the reports and credited to the Man- 
chester Textile Examiner, whith paper, in 1879, 
sent a ‘‘special commissioner "’ to the United States 
to procure the necessary information : 

SUMMARY OF COST OF MANUFACTURING PRINTING CLOTH PER 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel 
Association gives a fuller report than has hereto- 
fore been printed of the argument of Mr. Cyrus 
Elder before the Tariff Commission at Pittsburgh 
on October 14, which we briefly noticed in our last 
issue. He said that he did not appear as a volun- 
teer, but at the request of the manufacturers of iron 
and steel, who wished him to address the Commis- 
sion upon the theories of political economy entering 
into the revision of the tariff laws. Referring to the 
appearance of Professor Sumner before the Com- 
mission, he said that that gentleman had given to 
the Commission a theory of wages and other in- 
cidental dogmas widely taught in our schools and 
colleges. Whatever weight these dogmas might 
have, Mr. Elder said, was derived solely from their 
being part of a system alleged to be a science and 
called political economy. He said that before 
taking this science as a guide in the conduct of 
human affairs it would be well to inquire what 
degree of acceptance is accorded to it. Its claims 
are, he continues, everywhere disputed; the system 
taught by the professor must be distinguished not 
as political economy but as English political econ- 
omy; and the more candid writers on the subject 
admit that the doctrines which they teach do not 
constitute an abstract science and have no maxims 
of general application. 

Apart from the doctrine of free trade, which 
appears to Mr, Elder to be ‘‘the only place where 
the science” of political economy ‘‘has any practical 
bearing,” its chief dogmas, he continues, are Mal- 
thus’ theory of population and Ricardo’s doctrine 
of rent. These doctrines of the ‘‘dismal science,” 
continues Mr, Elder, have been completely refuted 
by Mr. Henry C. Carey, and he thinks that, in so 
far as political economy has any claim to be called 
a science at all, it is due to Mr. Carey. The latter, 
“in establishing the true theory of the occupation 
of the soil,’’ has made ‘‘a discovery of greater worth 
and significance than any other contribution to 
knowledge made in this century.” There is hardly a 
proposition of the English school which should now 
be entitled to acceptance, in Mr. Elder's opinion. 
The ‘‘ineffable stupidity’’ known as the ‘wages 
fund,” he says, has been long ago discarded by the 
Englishmen who invented it, but had been repro- 
duced by Professor Sumner in his paper. The 
revolt against the theories of the English school has, 
he continues, reached our American colleges. The 
general disposition on the part of the American 
youths to dispute the doctrines of the English text- 
books, which Mr. Elder has discovered, has been 
in many cases encouraged by their teachers, though 
“there are some places in which the light of true 
science is not allowed to penetrate.”” If we inquire 
as to the acceptance of the English theories of free 
trade, continues Mr. Elder, we find that no country 
that can be called free makes any use of them; 
even the English colonies have repudiated the doc- 
trines of the home government, and are giving 
adequate protection to their industries. England's 
insincerity in preaching free trade to America is 
palpable, because she taxes heavily the products of 
American agriculture, such as spirits and tobacco. 





A correspondent of the Wine Trades Review 
writes that the wines which appear to have at- 
tracted the most attention at the International Wine 
Exhibition, at Bordeaux, are those exhibited by 
Australia. They are of importance, not so much 
because of the abundant quantity they offer to the 
European trade as on account of the great variety 
of production, which is a notable characteristic of 
the Australian exhibit. Australia, it is said, already 
produces wines as different in character as those 
produced in the various countries of Europe. The 
excellencies of the wines, such as they are, are due 
far more to nature than to art. With excellent 
materials to work on, there appears to be a lack of 
skill in preparation. These remarks apply more 
especially to the wines of South Australia, where 
evidently the supply exceeds the demand, and large 
stocks have accumulated. A somewhat better show- 
ing as regards skill is made by New South Wales; _ 
but even concerning these the remark is made that 
the younger wines, in which nature was left very 
much to herself, give far more hope for the future 
wine trade of the colony than do many of the older 
and more carefully treated wines. The best evi- 
dence of good culture was afforded by the wines of 
Victoria, which sent samples of sound and. agree- — 
able wines, both red and white. The doubt is ex. 4% 
pressed, however, whether the Australian wines, at 
the prices at which they are now held, will find an 
extensive market, particularly in Bordeaux, where 
wines are cheap. With a considerable reduction in 
price a demand may spring up, and, as a conse- 
quence of the demand, the cost of production can 
be reduced and the quality of the wines improved. © 





The project of the channel tunnel is again ex- 
citing discussion in England. A blue-book has 
been recently issued which contains the correspond- 
ence relating to the proposed tunnel. The London 
Daily News extracts from the correspondence a 
resumé of the history of the project, which is not 
without interest. In 1867 plans for a tunnel were 
laid before the Emperor of the French, by Mr. 
Brunlees and Mr. Low. An Anglo-French com- 
mittee was afterward formed which got a report 
from certain eminent engineers as to the feasibility 
and the expense of the undertaking. In 1868 the 
committee requested the French government to 
guarantee interest on the capital to be expended in 
experiments and investigations in relation to the 
enterprise. The French government, on the adverse 
report of a committee of inquiry in 1869, declined 
the guarantee. In 1870 the committee asked the 
government of France for a perpetual sole con- 
cession of the right to make a submarine railway. 
The French government replied by a request to 
know whether the English government would sup- 
port the scheme and would enter into negotiations 
relative thereto. The British government, while 
sympathizing with the undertaking, expressed a 
desire for further information. At this point nego- 
tiations were interrupted by the Franco-German 
war. In 1871 the Anglo-French committee asked 
the government of M. Thiers for the concession of 
the right to make a tunnel, but not for any pecuniary 
assistance. M. Thiers having inquired as to the 
opinion of the British government, the Board of 
Trade objected to the grant of perpetual monopoly. 
In 1872 the Channel Company was incorporated in 
London. The French government having again 
requested an expression of opinion from the British 
government before considering the application of 
the company, Lord Granville, upon the receipt 
of a report from the Board of Trade, stated to 
Lord Lyons, in effect, that while the governinent 
had no objection, in principle, to the tunnel project, 
yet that it saw many difficulties in the way of its 
execution. It was questionable, Lord Granville 
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The Wine and Spirit News, noting the fact that 
Italy ranks as the second largest producer among 
the vine-growing countries of the world, and also 
that representatives of Italian houses have recently 
made their appearance in the English market, with -° 
a view to the introduction of their wines, gives some _ 
facts of interest concerning Italian wine production. | 
The vine is cultivated generally throughout the 
Italian peninsula. It is estimated that about © 
5,000,000 acres of land are planted with vines. _ 


ss 


The report of exports and imports of the United 
Kingdom for September and nine months ended 
therewith is conspicuous for the frequency with 
which ihe influence of the United States appears in 
them, either as buyer or seller. While the British 


POUND, oe imports and exports during September did not thought, whether the enterprise could be completed This extent of land is almost identical with that _ 
Seedy Tink be vary materially from like totals in September, 1881, without pecuniary aid from the governments of the: .7deryine cultivation in France, but the quantity — 
Wasis, expensis, depr'n, Totals, | there was an expansion during nine months of the | Countries interested. The [British government, he | of wine produced to the acre is much less in Italy 
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than in France. The estimated average production 

per acre in the latter country is 184 gallons, in 
Italy the quantity is about 128 gallons per acre. 
The difference in quantity produced per acre is — 
accounted for by the fact that in France and most. 
other countries the land appropriated to wine pro- § 
duction is cultivated in vines almost exclusively, — 
while in many places in Italy, especially in the 
north, the cultivation of the vine is carried on side , 
by side with that of the olive and other plants. The — 
total production of Italy averages about 600,000,000 
gallons, and is valued at about £40,000,000 a year. F 
The method of conducting the vintage in Italy (with 

the exception of Sicily and some of the southern — 
provinces) is somewhat rude in comparison with— 
the more scientific system which obtains in France, — 
but in this respect considerable improvement has 
taken place within the last few years. The prin-— 
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Rhode Island .. ; co rig ee says 
Pennsylvania ............. 6.4. 5.04 4.1183, 15.5983 
PMIGLANG a2 ailveseenene womee Cora 2.6256 2.592 12.1 
Referring to the results of his investigation, the 
‘special commissioner" is quoted by Mr. Shaw 
ase saying: ‘It will be noticed that the disadvan- 
tages suffered by the American cotton manufacturers 
arise chiefly from the weight of their taxation, the 
dearness of their coal and the great expense of their 
mills and machinery. Two of these drawbacks are 
removable, the other is probably permanent.”” In 
spite of that decision by the special commissioner 
it is fair to differ, and we believe that the three are 
all likely to be removed. Such an admission, how- 
ever, must naturally imperil the Manchester cotton 
spinners’ peace of mind and is hardly to be looked 
for. The method of packing cotton goods for ex- 
port receives adequate attention, but is of value only 


would not oppose the granting of a concession, 
provided that the concession were prevented from 
operating as a monopoly injurious to the public. 


1881, of about 6 per cent. in each case. Our Lon- 
don correspondent in another column points out 
the noteworthy features in the commercial relations 
between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, prominent among them being the decline 
in American imports of railroad iron and steel and 
in unwrought steel during September. The tardy 
exports of cotton also affected that month’s exhibit 
of imports, Egypt having been out of the market. 
Diminished shipments to Egypt, India and China 
are also shown and the causes discussed, 





’ The Foreign Office heard nothing further about 
the tunnel until the latter part of 1874, when the 
French Ambassador transmitted to the government 
a report of the French committee to which the 
Channel Company's application had been referred. 
This report suggested a contingent concession for 
five years, to be afterwards extended upon certain 
conditions for ninety-nine years, with a monopoly 
for thirty years, provided an English company was 
working to meet the French company. The 
British government acquiesced generally in the 
views contained in the report of the French com- 
mittee, and in 1875 bills were passed both in Eng- 





The death of ex-Governor Ezekiel Albert Straw, 
of New Hampshire, at the age of sixty-three, has 
closed a busy and eventful life. Perhaps no other 
man has been so prominently identified with the 
interests of his city and state. Becoming an assist- 
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cipal defects noticeable in Italian wines are trace- 
able to the ignorance and negligence of the pro- 
prietors. Some of the chief faults recognized in the 
Italian vintage are a strong flavor peculiar to the 
soil, and a disposition to adopt artificial means to 
produce color, and to over alcoholize wines intended 
for exportation. The opinion is now generally 
entertained that Italian wines would take a high 
‘rank if more care were bestowed on their manufac- 
ture. The phylloxerais said to have confined its 
area in Italy to a limited district, and the greatest 
precautions are being taken by the government to 
prevent its increase. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH TRADE FOR THREE QUARTERS 
“ OF 1882. 

London, October r2.—It appears to be generally 
admitted that England has recently been doing a 
smaller shipping business to the United States, and 
the prospects of a brisk trade to the New World at 
the close of the year do not appear very bright. 
Still the country did very well in this respect in the 
early part of the summer, and even should there be 
more marked depression in the next three months, 
the net result of the year’s operations will still prob- 
‘ably be a considerable expansion over the entire 
twelve months. The precise totals of the nine 
- months’ exports to foreign countries will not be 
available till November, but there can be little 
doubt how the figures will come out. The contrast 
between the shipments of iron and steel to the 
United States last month and on the current year 
are so striking that I reproduce them below: 


BRITISH IRON SHIPMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
September, 1882, Nine months 1882, 






compared compared 

with 1881. with 1881. 
Pig iron....... Rote kee Decrease £4,749 Increase £33,613 
Bars, €tC.....eeessesvee Increase 1,700 Increase 42,850 
Railroad .. Decrease 124,350 Decrease 512,971 
Sheets, etc Decrease 3,738 Increase 15,7c6 
Tin plates Decrease 4,647 Increase 664,700 
RLS ss Increase 2,309 Increase 14,698 


Ol 
Steel, unwro! Decrease 40,430 Increase 223,783 
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The statistics published respecting British cotton, 
linen and jute exports to America show very much 
the same state of affairs, culminating with depres- 
sion in September, and the apparent want of vitality 
in the Board of Trade returns for last month may 
be entirely ascribed to the smaller shipments to 
North America, for in many items Canada was 
likewise a smaller importer of British goods. The 
chief expansion last month, as far as America was 
concerned, appears to have been in woolens; and 
in worsteds especially the shipments to the United 
States were considerable. 

Turning to British imports from the United States, 
the only revival apparent up to the end of Septem- 
ber was in wheat, of which we received 5,084,755 
ewts., against 4,121,989 cwts. in September, 1881. 
At the same time Canada sent us an extra 259,071 
ewts., Turkey 58,000 cwts., and Russia as much as 
908,000 cwts. more than in the corresponding month 
last year, and the result was that our month’s im- 
portations of wheat alone were at the rate of 190,- 
000,000 bushels per annum, apart altogether from 
the foreign flour, which reached us to the extent of 
1,175,216 cwts., equivalent to a further 28,000,000 
bushels per annum. Altogether, therefore, our last 
month's wheat imports were upon the scale of 220,- 
000,000 bushels a year, or more than sufficient to 
cover the entire requirements of the country and 
ignoring the home harvest, which, by the way, is 
estimated to have been marketed last month to the 
extent of 8,000,000 bushels, the result was that 
probably 10,000,000 bushels were added to the stock 
last month. As stocks before were very moderate, 
this addition could not be regarded as unsatis- 
factory, but it told heavily upon the price of 
wheat, as may be judged from the fact that 
whereas a month ago the Gazette average was up 
to 48s. a quarter it was last week down to 39s. 
6d., and that although the new grain is in good 
condition. In other respects the imports from 
f America continued to be very restricted. The im- 
a port of cotton was valued at only £856,000, against 
41,555,000 in September last year, and on the nine 
; months America has sent us but 6,736,000 cwts., 
: against 8,370,000 cwts. last year. Indian corn is 
another item in which the deficiency continues to be 
very startling, and last month’s imports were just 
about one-half what they were in September, 18Sr, 
and scarcely more than one-fourth the total of 
September, 1880. In tobacco the same feature is 
observable, the receipts of unmanufactured for the 
month having been 4,705,000 pounds, against 6,216,- 
ooo pounds in 1881, and 8,626,000 pounds in 1880. 
The tallow imports from America last month were 
less than one-third of those of the same monti last 
year, and as regards bacon and hams, as well as 
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pork and lard, similar heavy decreases have stared 
us in the face all the year. The reduction in the 
fresh beef imports from the United States was valued 
last month at £64,000, and at $762,000 on the nine 
months, and how, with these returns before them, it 
can be argued that this country is commercially in 
debt to the United States it is hard to understand. 
When I wrote to you some few weeks since to the 
effect that gold would not be taken from the London 
market for America this fall, the sterling exchange 
was a good deal higher than it now is after being 
affected by the high rates for money recently current 
in New York, but nevertheless, and in spite of the 
prognostications of certain financial writers here, I 
repeat that it is the opinion of many—firstly, that 
the balance of trade is not yet against this country, 
and secondly, that gold will not be taken from 
London to any appreciable extent, for the best of all 
reasons, that London cannot spare it. If New 
York, under renewed pressure, should seek gold 
from Europe, the one available market is Paris. 

While there are such good grounds for antici- 
pating that on the first three quarters of 1882 the 
trade balance between England and America has 
been so much in favor of the former, it is highly 
probable that the final quarter will tend consider- 
ably to modify this position of affairs, if only Amer- 
ican prices will remain upon a reasonable level and 
not drive us, as in last year, into other markets. 
Indeed, it is remarkable that Great Britain, depend- 
ing, as she has so largely in recent years, upon the 
United States, both for food and for raw materials, 
should have been enabled to supply her require- 
ments so readily from other sources. Happily for 
this country, the American scarcity fell at a time 
when India was abundantly favored. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the trade 
between the two countries. In other respects the 
trade of Great Britain appears to be moving satis- 
factorily, except in the directions of Egypt, India, 
China and Japan. That Egyptian markets should 
have been closed during the past four months is not 
to be wondered at, but the depression in the Asiatic 
trade calls for further notice. In the first place, the 
weakness of the silver market may have tended to 
check trade by making prices in silver of English 
goods dearer than they otherwise would have been, 
but at the same time the comparatively high prices 
we have had to pay for American cotton have also 
tended to restrict our shipments to the East. Then 
again, the foreign trade, both of China and Japan, 
has been much depressed lately. The low price of 
Chinese tea has especially told against that country, 
and the result has been that they have all the year 
been absorbing British manufactures on a reduced 
scale. This, however, has not been the case with 
continental countries, or with the leading British 
colonies, which have purchased largely in British 
markets, and have apparently become indebted to 
us asaresult. At least the foreign exchanges point 
in this direction. 


RICHMOND AND ITS BUSINESS 
POSITION. 


Richmond, Va., October 25.—Richmond may be 
properly called a manufacturing city. The chief 
causes contributing to bring this about are not far 
to seek. First, itis situated at the head of naviga- 
tion, on the James river, where, the fall being great, 
there is an abundance of water power. This is not 
exclusively used, however, as coal, being abundant, 
good and cheap, is often more convenient. The 
James river at this point yields fully 7,600 effective 
horse-power, of which over 4,000 is still unused, and 
could be easily and economically controlled. And, 
by proper methods of water conservancy along the 
James, above Richmond, and its tributary, the 
Ravenna, good authorities estimate that a mini- 
mum totai of 20,000 effective horse-power could be 
readily utilized. Secondly, the position of Rich- 
mond naturally commands a large region of the 
south and west most rich in raw materials, such as 
tobacco, grain, timber and minerals, which rail- 
roads have made directly tributary to it, together 
with the vast adjacent coal and iron fields of its own 
state. Indeed, in the way of railroads Richmond 
can have little more to wish for, except an equitable 
adjustment of rates, to give her an equal chance 
with other cities. Six great roads—the Richmond 
& Danville, Chesapeake & Ohio, Atlantic Coast 
line, Norfolk & Western (reached by connections at 
Burkeville, Petersburg and Danville), the Richmond 
& Alleghany, and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac—covering about 3,960 miles, all come 
here; and with their extensive ramifications and 
connections in nearly every direction south and 
west, the only question suggesting itself is: Where 
do they zo¢ go to, and what can they zo¢ bring? 
Thirdly, cheap, tractable labor is plentiful. 


The growth of Richmond, howeyer, has not been | the depth of water at Richmond only allows coast- 


ooo capital are employed. 











rapid, although sufficiently so, in view of the un- 
toward circumstances that have affected it. Chief 
among these was the almost total loss of business, 
capital and property by the uninsured fire of 1865, 
which left very few merchants with anything beyond 
their special knowledge and integrity to depend 
upon. Consequently the struggle has been an 
uphill one for them against the practically unlimited 
capital of older establishments of northern cities. 
And, working as a factor with this, has been the 
necessity for doing nearly everything on a cash 
basis, unlike some new ephemeral communities of 
the west, who often have nothing to lose but all to 
gain by seeking indiscriminate credit. The results 
so far attained certainly reflect much credit on those 
engaged in promoting them, and give promise of a 
still brighter future. The population of the city is 
now about 70,000, having more than doubled in 
twenty years, and fully one-third are engaged in the 
various manufactures, employing a capital of nearly 
411,500,000. The sales of all manufactures last 
year amounted to nearly $33,000,000. The three 
largest interests of Richmond are tobacco, milling 
and ironworks. Fertilizers and pork-packing are 
also prominent. In the manipulation of tobacco 
alone over 50 factories, 6,000 hands and $3,575,- 
Prior to 1860 the 
number of factories and hands was admittedly 
greater, but improved machinery has reduced 
the labor, while the internal revenue tax on 
tobacco and the growth of manufacturing else- 
where have decreased the number of factories. 
But while less tobacco for home consumption 
is now made, it is more than compensated for 
by the steady increase of the trade for foreign 
export. Exactly what this amounts to it is not easy 
to find out, as much of it is shipped by way of other 
ports. The same may be said of nearly all the 
figures of entries at this port, in or out, which do not 
give a fair estimate of the amount of trade really 
done. The loose tobacco receipts here last year 


were 332,400 pounds—a large excess over 1880, 


Over 867 hogsheads were exported direct, but as 
a hogshead varies in weight from 500 to 2,000 
pounds it will be seen how inexact thedata are. In 
colonial times the weight of a hogshead was fixed 
by the crown, but now every planter suits himself 
about it. The amount of manufactured tobacco last 
year in Richmond was 17,590,000 pounds, and the 
sales during the same period amounted to $r1,- 
250,000. In making plug and smoking tobaccos 
the largest number of hands is employed. This 
trade is world-wide, though especially heavy in 
the south and west and in Australia. For the 
commoner grades of tobacco it is of little import- 
ance where the leaf comes from, so that it is sound ; 
but in higher grades only selected tobaccos from 
certain parts of Virginia and North Carolina are 
used, and in these the Richmond brands are very 
prominent by reason of her nearness to the sources 
of supply. The manufacture of cigars and cigar- 
ettes, too, is rapidly increasing. Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and Havana tobaccos are chiefly used 
for cigars, and the trade is mostly with the south 
and west. The making of cigarettes here is com- 
paratively a new industry, the growth of which has 
been phenomenal. In 1875 only 3,116,000 cigar- 
ettes were made. Now 1,250,000 are made every 
week, of which over one-third are exported, Rich- 
mond cigarettes being the favorites in the chief 
European capitals, for the reason that they are made 
of the purest and best leaf, without any flavoring. 
Last year over $2,282,000 was paid here to the goy- 
ernment for taxes on tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 
and in sixteen years the revenue collected on these 
articles amounted to over $37,600,000. Tobacco 
buyers for several European governments, and 
agents of large firms, reside in Richmond. English 
merchants generally take the best grades, while the 
French and Italian governments, who have a manu- 
facturing monopoly, buy the very poorest qualities, 
except for snuff and cigar wrappers, as any one who 
has smoked tobacco in France and Italy can testify. 
The tobacco trade of Richmond employs a large 
proportion of white labor, the rolling, labeling and 
packing of cigarettes, and the labeling of tobacco, 
being almost entirely done by white girls. The 
card-box factories also employ a considerable num- 
ber; and it is an interesting evidence of how great 
the social upheaval must have been in a place 
where twenty years ago it was not customary for 
whites to labor at all. 

Aside from its large milling interests, Richmond 
has of late years become one of the prominent 
through and local grain markets of this coast; and 
in addition to the northern and southern distribution, 
the direct foreign exports of wheat to Spain, Portu- 
gal and other European countries are quite large. 
To facilitate this there is a grain elevator in the city 
with a capacity of 450,000 bushels. As at present 
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ing vessels to come right up, West Point, a few 
miles down, and part of the port of Richmond, and 
recently Newport News, are used as the deep-water 
shipping outlets. The three largest flour-mills o¢ 
Richmond have a total capacity of about 4,000 
bushels of flour daily, but at present their limit is 
not, as a rule, fully taxed. Of a high grade, the 
flour has always held its own place in the South 
American markets, which had, however, during the 
four years the port was closed, to buy elsewhere. 
Thus some of the trade was lost; still, last year the 
shipments to Brazil from Richmond and West Point 
were 300,273 barrels. These mills are also supply- 
ing their local trade now with flour and meal, which 
they were not accustomed to do. In the South 
American trade a regular line of barks was once 
employed, taking, as well as flour, barrel staves and 
hoops—the shipments of which are still very heavy— 
and bringing back coffee, sugar and molasses. The 
import trade was weaned from Richmond perhaps 
by the same cause which lost it to Norfolk, but 
there are now undoubted signs of its revival. Last 
year two cargoes of 800 hogsheads of molasses came 
from Cuba, and the result was so far satisfactory 
that the merchants are encouraged to proceed with 
it. The coffee imports from Brazil are also in- 
creasing, their total value last year being over 
$59,000. 

The several iron and machine works of Richmond 
employ about 4,000 men and $1,642,000 capital. 
They turn out railroad material and bar iron in 
large quantities, and also most of the machinery 
used in other works and in the agriculture of the 
surrounding country. The fact that the woods used 
in such manufactures are quite as easily obtainable 
as the metals, makes it a doubly desirable place for 
that kind of work. The nail industry here is 
claimed to be the largest of any city in the south. 
The value of iron manufactures sold last year was 
over $5,330,000. The mills generally are increasing 
their capacity all the time, and large new shops are 


being erected for the building of locomotives and 


cars. 

The numerous other manufactures of Richmond 
are more or less dependent upon, or fostered by, 
the three parent ones named, excepting perhaps 
fertilizers, pork-packing and cotton goods. Some 
of the finest grades of fertilizers used in producing 
the celebrated bright and other tobaccos of Virginia 
and North Carolina, and cotton also, are made 
here. There are five factories, using about $600,000 
capital. All are doing a large and expanding busi- 
ness. One of them occupies the historic Libby 
prison, which was converted into a factory in 1872. 
Up to three years ago this was the only factory 
here. The pork-packing done here, and which 
also includes extensive sausage-making, is chiefly 
for southern trade, and is worth about $1,300,000 a 
year. It was established eight years ago. The 
meat is brought in bulk and on hoof from the west- 
ern centers and Virginia. The two cotton factories 
of Richmond are long established. They employ 
$280,000 in making gray shirtings, and their annual 
sales amount to $410,000. Four hundred white 
women are engaged, and water-power is exclusively 
used. About 4,000 bales of cotton are consumed 
by the mills, and in this connection it may be 
observed that about 25,000 or 30,000 bales of cotton 
come to Richmond each season. In boots and 
shoes there are two factories (one using penitentiary 
labor) which produce together 2,500 pairs a day. 
One other noteworthy article of Richmond manu- 
facture, inasmuch as it is alone in this country and 
competes with one of the greatest food products in 
the world, is meat-juice. From a very small be- 
ginning its own merits have won for it a world-wide 
reputation, until it is now a regular item in the 
government medical supplies of Great Britain, 
Russia and India. The juice is made from the 
flesh of the healthiest and tenderest beef cattle, and 
about 10,000 pounds are slaughtered here daily, or 
1,000 Durham Shorthorns a year, in its manufac- 
ture. The cattle are obtained chiefly in Virginia, 
and are specially selected for their breed, size and 
condition. It is claimed that two ounces of the 
juice are equal to one and a half pints of the liquid 
animal essence. 

The jobbing trades of Richmond, which may be 
said to have nearly all started on a small borrowed 
capital, do a business of about $500,000. As a dis- 
tributing point for the southern markets, and on 
account of its various manufactures, Richmond has 
many advantages. All those engaged largely are 
doing well, and as with manufactures, it is admitted 
on all sides that there is ample room for more, and 
that capital could be well employed -here in any of 
these directions. 

Financially, the city of Richmond is in a healthy 
condition. The charter of the city limits the borrow- 
ing power to 18 per cent. of the taxable value of real 
estate. This value is now assessed at $28,946,828, 
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which shows an appreciation of over $400,000 in 
Eighteen per cent. of the value would 
be about $5,210,000, and as the outstanding debt is 
only $4,699,807, it is seen that the figures are well 
The various bonds 
bear 5, 6 and 8 per cent. interest, amounting in all 
The taxes amount to $1.40 per $100 
and personal property each, 
The estimated income from 
all sources this year is $911,400, which, after paying 
interest and municipal expenses, should allow a 
considerable sum to go to the Sinking Fund Com- 
Last 
year about $76,500 of 6 per cent. city bonds were 
As regards the city improvements, 
for which most of the debt has been contracted, a 
good deal of money is spent on the river works, the 
city owning and working its own dredging plant. 
New water-works have also been constructed to 
meet the growth of the city. The drainage system, so 
much aided by the hilly situation, is excellent, and the 
streets are the cleanest and best paved I have seen 
in many a day, which is more than can be said of 
some wealthier cities, whose paviors might learn 
something from the way the Belgian blocks are set 
The store and business 
Two new 
parks are being laid out and planted. There are 
tobacco, corn and flour exchanges, and a board of 
trade; and a merchants’ and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation is now in process of formation to watch the 
The free and 
private educational facilities, and the average at- 
tendance of white and colored, are both good. The 
colored population is, if anything, of a rather 
superior character, but displays little more thrift 
or industry than elsewhere, for which state of 
failure is held 
It may finally be observed 
that although for years Richmond has had a con- 
tinuous struggle against the want of capital, yet 
that economy, bred of necessity, has imbued the 


four years. 


within the bounds prescribed. 


to $346,540. 
valuation of 
besides licenses, etc. 


real 


missioners for the relief of maturing bonds. 


thus redeemed. 


on the main streets here. 
buildings are also a credit to the city. 


business interests even more closely. 


things the ‘‘Freedmen's Bank"’ 
largely responsible. 
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offering inducements for cash settlements. 


demand for New York exchange. 


York almost daily during the past two weeks. 


time, adding to the labor of the banks. 


pressed. 


the 


For corresponding period last 


amounted to $502,129,900. 


year 


legal tenders. 


the national banks here is $8,100,000. 


business in November. 


business. 


and industrial circles. 


It is estimated that the yearly value of the indus- 
trial productions of Cincinnati reaches a total, in 
round numbers, ot $170,000,000 ; the total capital 
invested is about $68,000,000, and the value of real 
estate occupied about $42,009,000. The number 
of hands employed is estimated by the secretary of 
the Board of Trade and Transportation at 80,839. 
Prominent among the Cincinnati industries is that 


This 
has resulted in a demand for money and a heavy 
As the supply 
has been unusually small, owing to the situation 
outlined above, currency has been shipped to New 
The 
carrying of produce and tobacco is, at the present 
They are 
abundantly able to meet all probable demands, 
although there is some feeling of apprehension ex- 
The clearing-house exchanges here from 
April 1 to October 1, 1882, aggregated $515,405,900. 
they 


The reports of the eleven national banks here on 
October 3, show that loans amounted to about 
$20,000,000, and deposits, in round numbers, to $19,- 
000,000. The total reserve of the banks aggregated 
$5,411,310, made up of $493,287 specie and $4,918,023 
The combined circulation was $4,- 
341,800. Since this statement was made the appli- 
cations for discounts have been largely increased, 
while lines of deposits, although still large, have 
been barely sustained. The combined capital of 
Another 
banking institution, with a capital of $250,000, has 
been incorporated, and will probably be open for 
In addition to the national 
banks there are six private banks, which do a large 
The liberal patronage enjoyed by the 
five new banks which have been established in Cin- 
cinnati during the past two years is an indication of 
the increased volume of transactions in commercial 




































packages. 


there has been a material increase. 


valued in the aggregate at $13,000,000 annually. 


during the twelve months. 


$5,650,000 annually. 


12,640 persons. 


clothing will, of course, swell the above. 


bacco range between 225,000 and 250,000 packages, 
while the shipments vary from 425,000 to 525,000 
The approximate value of leaf tobacco 
received here during 1881 was over $18,000,000. 
There are 515 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of tobacco here, whose combined cash capital 
is $1,438,000, and which occupy real estate valued 
at $989,000. There are 3,982 persons employed, 
and the estimated value of the annual production is 
$5,339,024. The internal revenue of the first dis- 
trict of Ohio is derived mainly from the tobacco 
and liquor interests, and aggregates upwards of 
$12,000,000 a year. During the month of Septem- 
ber, 1882, the collections amounted to $1,045,336.65, 
and for the first half of the present month they 
aggregated $560,187.13, which is equivalent to 
$13,000,000 for the year. At the time of the agita- 
tion for the reduction of taxes at Washington the 
revenue fell off largely, but during the past month 


The grocery interest distributes commodities 


The supply of hides used in the manufacture of 
leather here varies but little from 21,000,000 pounds 
There are 725 persons 
employed by thirty-nine establishments engaged in 
this industry. The capital invested is estimated at 
$1,521,000, while the real estate occupied is valued 
at $925,000, The annual production is valued at 
$3,700,000. There are 571 manufactories of boots 
and shoes, in which 5,100 persons are occupied. 
Real estate to the value of $910,000 is utilized, and 
the cash capital invested is about $2,000,000, 
while the value of the production is estimated at 


There are 380 clothing and gents’ furnishing 
goods establishments in Cincinnati, which employ 
The cash capital invested is ap- 
proximately $5,500,000, and the value of the real 
estate occupied $2,200,000, while the value of an- 
nual products is $15,300,971. The jobbing trade in 































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

A, a merchant, was sued for a debt, and he at 
once assigned his stock of merchandise to B, his 
mother, she assuming the payment of certain of his 
debts. B took a new lease of the store in her owt 
name, put an agent in charge, and had a notice 
placed in the front of the desk of the change in the 
ownership, and new books were opened in B's 
name, but the outside sign was not changed. A’s 
creditors obtained judgments, and the sheriff seized 
the goods in the store under executions issued 
thereon, and B sued the creditors in trespass, and 
recovered judgment. ‘The case, McPherson 
Kinnear, was appealed to the Supreme Court o¢ 
Pennsylvania, who, on June 2, affirmed the judg- 
ment. The court said that the change of the owner- 
ship was sufficiently established; that the outside 
sign did not destroy the operative effect of the steps 
taken to purchase the stock of goods. 





A judgment was recovered against and paid by a 
city for injuries suffered from a fall on the accumu-— 
lated ice on a sidewalk, and it then sued the owner — 
of the property on which the pathway was, to re-_ 
cover from him the amount of the judgment, 
alleging that he was bourid to keep the sidewalk — 
free from ice and snow. In this case, City of Hart- 
ford vs. Talcott, the Supreme Court of Errors of — 
Connecticut, in June, decided against the city. 
Judge Pardee, in the opinion, said: The duty to 
keep the public roads and paths in a safe condition 
for the public use is with the city authorities, and — 
the burden of doing so cannot be placed upon the 
private owner, for that would be an unequal charge 
upon him. He is no more interested in the foot- 
way than any other person; it is made for the 
public travel, and whenever the accumulation of ice 
or snow makes the passing dangerous, it is incum- _ 
bent on the city to remove it in a reasonable time. 





A claimed his loss on a fire policy, and, the 


































nature of her merchants to an extent which, how- 
ever slowly, must make them rich. 


ot pork packing. Mr. Blackburn places the num- 
ber of establishments, according to the latest statis- 
tics, at 173; the amount of cash capital invested is 
close upon $4,000,000, and the value of real estate 
occupied about $3,000,000, while employment is 
furnished to 1,950 persons. Cincinnati is still ex- 
ceeded only by Chicago in the magnitude of its 
winter-packing operations. The number of hogs 
packed here during the winter season of 1881-82, 
aggregated 384,878, against 522,425 in 1880-81. The 
approximate value of the production may be rightly 
set down as $15,000,000. Packers are now making 
their usual preparations for the winter season of 
1882-83. Stocks of meats here have been exhausted, 


secretary of the company denying all liability on 
its part, brought suit, in which the company made, — 
among others, two defenses, 1. That the prelimi- 
nary proofs of loss had not been put in; 2. That 
no suit could be commenced before the expiration _ 
of ninety days. In this case, Farmers’ Mutual Fire 

Insurance Company vs. Ensminger, the owner re- 
covered, and the company carried the case up. 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in May, 
affirmed the judgment, and in the opinion said: 
If the authorized agent of the company declared — 
that they would not pay the loss, it was a waiver not — 
only of the preliminary proofs but of the condition _ 
that the suit should not be commenced until the ex-_ 


There are 33 manufacturers of candles, soap and 
oils, employing over 1,000 persons, and with a capi- 
tal of $1,900,000. The value of the annual product 
is estimated at $7,900,000. The real estate occu- 
pied by these factories is valued at $1,200,000. 

The furniture factories of the city number 127, 
employing 3,249 persons. ‘The capital invested is 
estimated at $2,550,000, and the real estate utilized 
at $2,131,000, while from the output is derived a 
yearly income of $5,780,000. 

In the manufacture of carriages and buggies 
about 3,500 persons are employed. The capital 
invested is approximately $1,300,000, and the 
annual production is estimated at a little over 














CINCINNATI'S INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Cincinnati, October 24g.— Cincinnati, for nearly 
forty-five years, held supremacy in traffic and manu- 
facturing among cities west of Philadelphia. It 
appears now on a lower level than two of its western 
competitors, when purely mercantile business is 
taken into consideration. This is not due to any 
retrograde movement, but rather to the rapid growth 
of other cities which are passing through that excit- 


ing period when the chief promoter of enterprise 
is a speculative spirit. Cincinnati, more than its 
neighbors, has conformed, in the development of its 
commercial and industrial interests, to the natural 
tendency of its environments, and although there 


have been, within the past two years, dealings of 


some magnitude in options, business transactions 
are specially notable for their strictly legitimate 
character. Cincinnati, for several years previous to 
the taking of the last census, enjoyed a rather slow 
but sure increase in business, resembling the course 
taken by eastern cities, and commensurate with the 
development of the country as a whole. During 
the past two years, however, this city has been 
stimulated to renewed industrial development. The 
transportation interests have been especially active, 
and rapid changes and improvements have been 
made. The building of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad has increased this city’s southern trade 
largely. ‘Transportation facilities north, west and 
east have also been improved. Some benefit from 
competition has been received, although this 
has, ina measure, been modified by a pooling ar- 
rangement. 

During 1881, and thus far in the present year, 
severai changes have taken place in the financial, 
commercial and industrial situation here, which 
have considerable influence on transactions. The 
grain crops of the country are known to be of unu- 
sual magnitude, and of good quality. The agricul- 
tural regions tributary to this market form no ex- 
ception to this, and the result is in striking contrast 
to the depression caused by the protracted drouth 
last year, The receipts of agricultural products, 
but especially of grain, have not, however, exceeded 
those of last year, the presumption being that 
farmers and other holders, not satisfied with prices 
current, are waiting until values are adjusted to their 
views. As a consequence the balances of country 
banks held here have been running down, and in- 
stead of currency returning to the city the flow has 
been in the other direction, But the outgo has not 
been large. Cincinnati merchants of late have 
been selling their goods on much longer time than 
they are given by their eastern creditors, who are 


and the current consumptive demand has been sup- 
plied by the production of other points. The stock 
ot lard here has been reduced rapidly during the 
past few weeks, and a clear field is now offered the 
The weather is still too warm to 


new product. 
allow packing without the use of ice, and the small 


amount of green meats which have lately come upon 


the markets have been salable only at a material 
decline. 


The grain trade has steadily gained in im- 


portance. Last year the total receipts of all cereals 


aggregated 15,564,082 bushels, with an approximate 


value of $10,420,630. The establishment of a ‘‘call 
board” has aided materially in swelling the trans- 
actions. The receipts and shipments of grain 
during the past few weeks have been comparatively 
small, incidental to the peculiar movements pre- 
viously mentioned. For the week ending October 
21 the receipts of the various cereals aggregated 
323,422 bushels against 324,695 bushels for the cor- 
responding period last year. The trade in flour 
has gone hand in hand with that of grain, and con- 
sequently shared in the general prosperity. The 
annual receipts of flour range between 750,000 and 
goo,o0o barrels, while the total production of the 
Cincinnati mills reaches upward of 500,000 barrels. 

Between 15,000,000 and 16,000,000 proof gallons 
of distilled spirits are produced here yearly; add 
to this the annual receipts, and the total is about 
25,000,000 gallons handled, with an approximate 
value of $29,000,000. The total quantity rectified 
ranges between 15,000,000 and 15,500,000 gallons, 
The manufacture of malt liquors ranges between 
22,000,000 and 23,000,coo gallons annually, and its 
value varies between $5,500,000 and $5,800,000. 
During the year ending September 1, 1881, accord- 
ing to the Chamber of Commerce statistics, there 
were consumed 1,807,284 bushels of malt, 1,413,088 
pounds of hops, and 78,711 tons of ice in the manu- 
facture of malt liquors. 

The arrivals of leaf tobacco may be roughly 
Placed at 100,000 hogsheads and 20,000 cases and 
bales yearly, while the shipments aggregate 90,009 
hogsheads and 12,009 cases and bales for a like 
period. The annual receipts of manufactured to- 





4,334 bales were used here. 


of 22 per cent. in the receipts over the correspond- 
ing period last year, 5 . 


$5,000,000, 


The manufacture of machinery calls into employ- 
ment over 1,300 persons, The cash capital invested 
is about $1,300,000, and the value of the real estate 
occupied is upward of $1,200,000, The total value 
of the yearly production does not vary greatly from 


$3,000, 000. 


The quantity of iron manufactured yearly varies 
considerably. The value of the production has been 
placed at something over $6,900,000. There are 43 


mills, foundries and other establishments engaged, 
employing about 3,500 persons. 


is valued at $1,350,000. The position of the city, 
with its ample transportation facilities, augment its 
importance as a distributing market for pig iron, 


In addition to the supplies received for local con- 


sumption, the arrivals on this account are consider- 
able. 

During the past year the value of real estate has 
increased largely, new enterprises have been estab- 


lished and business developed by the investment of 


new capital. 

It is estimated that the present rate of consump- 
tion of coal here is nearly 1,000,000 bushels per 
week. The soot arising has been a source of seri- 
ous annoyance for years, and a smoke consumer 
has been introduced. There is yet room, however, 
for vast improvement in this particular. 

The yearly receipts of live stock vary from 1,500,- 
000 to 1,800,000 head, the value fluctuating between 
$20,000,000 and $25,500,000. Of the live stock 
business, the trade in hogs is by far the largest. 

During the year ending September 1, 1882, there 
was a material increase in the amount of cotton 
handled here, which is attributed to the increased 
facilities for transportation and the attractions, re- 
cently developed, which this market presented to 
buyers ot cotton for foreign as well as domestic 
spinning, The receipts of cotton here for the year 
1881-82 aggregated 402,599 bales; the shipments 
for the same period amounted to 396,783 bales, and 
There was an increase 







The capital in- 
vested is about $3,275,000, and the real estate used 


evening. Next day the ordinance was passed, and 


councilmen. They made answer that 
advised by their lawyers that 


regard the injunction, as they had not received 





























piration of ninety days. It was a complete denial 
of all liability. Why then should the assured wait ? 
If a purchaser of goods promises to give a note at — 
ninety days, and then refuses to give the note, the — 
seller need not wait the expiration of ninety days 


to collect the money, by suit or otherwise. 1 


— ' 

A guardian required money to pay the claims © 
against the estate of his ward, and being obliged 
by the statute of the state where the ward’s estate 
was “‘to manage the estate for the best interests of 
his ward, and to pay all just debts,” etc., he pro- 
cured an order from the circuit court of the proper 
county, authorizing him to borrow money to pay the 
claims. He got the money from a bank which after. 
wards failed, and as his note was not paid, the re- 
ceiver sued him, Ray vs. McGinnis, and asked ‘the 
court to direct that the loan be paid out of the wa S 
estate. The Supreme Court of Indiana, in Sep 
tember, on the appeal, decided in favor of the re 
ceiver, and in the opinion, said: Without 
authority given by the statute, the guardian could 
not borrow money to pay the debts of his ward's 
estate. But as that authority was given here, 
have no doubt that the bank having furnished the 
money at the instance of the guardian, under the 
order of the court, and he having applied the sum 
borrowed in payment of the claims against the 
estate, that the receiver is entitled to recover the 
loan from the ward's estate. 

Se See 

An injunction was granted against a city cov 
requiring them to desist and refrain from passing 
certain ordinance. The injunction order was mz de 
at Newark, N. J., and the council was of the city of 
Cape May, N. J., and as it was understood that the. 
proposed ordinance was to be passed on the day tl he 
order was made, it was sent to the president of the 
council by telegraph, and read by him to the council 
that evening at its meeting, and a special messenger . 
also gave the council notice of the order on the same 





proceedings for contempt were taken against the 


they were 
they could safely dis- 
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proper and formal notice of its issuance. In this 
case, Cape May & Shellenger’s Landing Railroad 
Company vs. Johnson and others, the New Jersey 
Court of Chancery, at its last term, made an order 
fining the councilmen for the disobedience of the 
order. Vice-Chancellor Van Fleet, in the opinion, 
said: The notice that the defendants had of the 
order, at the time they violated its command, was, 
according to the authorities, entirely sufficient. 
Notice given by telegraph has recently been ad- 
judged in England to be sufficient. There is 
nothing in the conduct of the defendants indicating 
that they had the least doubt concerning the authen- 
ticity of the notice or the truth of its contents. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Vienna is to have an elevated railway, the gov- 
ernment having determined to grant a concession 
to construct the same to an English company. A 
contract for the greater portion of the iron work has 
already been concluded with an Austrian company. 


from a representative exhibition of the industrial 
and other products of the United States. This will 
be the first exhibition in the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands, and is expected to draw visitors from 
Belgium, northern France, Germany and Scandi- 
navian countries, where affairs of the kind in hand 
are a comparative novelty. The commercial char- 
acteristics of the inhabitants of Holland are favor- 
ably known throughout the world, and should prove 
an especial stimulus to other nations to represent 
themselves at her exhibition of industrial progress. 


Commerce at Rheims, in which, in addition to the 
above, he pointed out that the ‘wines of California 
are constantly improving in quality, especially the 
white ones; while the red ones, in spite of their 
peculiar flavor (attributed to the soil or method of 
manufacture) are preferred by many to the imported 
Bordeaux, which is moderate in quality and dear 
in price.’ In an evil hour, it appears, this letter 
got into print, and the French champagne growers 
became very indignant at this ‘‘ washing of dirty 
linen in public,” as it was termed. They replied to 
the minister's figures by asserting their inaccuracy, 
alleging that the six months’ export in 1882 was 
119,232 dozen, against 128,501 dozen in six months 





























According to the report made to the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers at Boston, by a 
stock-raiser in western Texas, that state possesses 
unusual advantages for raising Angora goats on a 
large scale. In western Texas, he says, there are 
large tracts of land to be obtained for fifteen to 
twenty cents per acre, the surface of which is unten- 





The New Orleans Zimes-Democrat notes that 
while the foreign commerce of the northern por- 


They made no inquiry in these respects, but say 
that they consulted counsel whether or not they 
could safely disregard it, and were advised that they 
could. This advice, to say the least of it, was both 
injudicious and dangerous. It affords the defendants 
neither justification nor palliation. They must be 
adjudged guilty of contempt. 


In an action to recover for goods sold, the pur- 
chaser gave in evidence a bill receipted by the agent 
of the plaintiff from whorn he bought the goods. 
The vendor claimed and gave evidence to show that 
the agent was not authorized to collect. In this 
case, McKindly vs. Dunham, the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, on September 10, decided in favor of the 
vendor. Judge Orton, in the opinion, said: 1. An 
agent who merely solicits orders for goods, sending 
the orders to his principal to be filled, has no im- 
plied authority to receive payment for the goods 
when they have been sent. 2. An order solicited 
by and given to such agent does not constitute a 
sale, either absolute or conditional, of the goods 
ordered, but is a mere proposal, to be accepted or 
not, as the principal may see fit. 3. The power of 
an agent to make contracts for his principal does 
not necessarily include an authority to collect the 
purchase price for them. 4. The words ‘agents 
not authorized to collect,’’ stamped in large legible 
print upon the face of a bill sent to the purchaser of 
goods, will be presumed to have been observed by 
such purchaser, and, whether he saw them or not, 
were notice to him not to pay to an agent. 





A client was induced to sell her interest in a mine, 
her title having been attacked, by her attorney, to 
him, he stating to her that there was some doubt as 
to her title. But afterwards she concluded to keep 
the property, and brought an action to set the sale 
aside, Rogers vs. Marshall, in the United States 
Circuit Court at Denver, Col. Judge McCrary 
decided in her favor, in July, and, in the opinion, 
said: In sucha case as this an attorney, by con- 
tinuing to advise his client about a pending litiga- 
tion, while at the same negotiating for the purchase 
of the property in controversy in such litigation, 
confounds his position as attorney with that of 
purchaser, and, however honest he may be, the 
purchase is not permitted in any case. The general 
interests of justice require the relation of attorney 
and client to be destroyed in every instance before 
the attorney can deal with his client, and no court 
is equal to the examination and ascertainment of 
the truth in much the greater number of cases. 
Where fidelity is required, the law prohibits every- 
thing which presents a temptation to betray the trust. 
The orison which deprecates temptation is the off- 
spring of infinite wisdom, and the rule of law in 
accordance with it rests upon most substantial 
foundations. 





In a fire policy upon the stock of wholesale 
grocers, comprising, as stated therein in writing, 
“all articles kept for sale in such stocks,’’ there 
was a prohibition in the printed part against keep- 
ing gunpowder, saltpetre, etc. In writing, however, 
there was a special permit to keep gunpowder. The 
grocers also kept saltpetre in the usual quantity. 
In an action on the policy for a loss—Stout vs. The 
Commercial Union Insurance Company—the com- 
pany set up that the keeping of the saltpetre avoided 
the policy. The United States Circuit Court, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., in July, decided against the 
company. Judge Gresham, in the opinion, said: 
The assured are entitled to a liberal construction of 
the contract, the written part of which embraces all 
articles belonging to a wholesale grocer’s stock. 
Saltpetre belongs to such stock, and therefore it may 
be said that written permission was given in the 
policy to keep saltpetre. The written parts of a 
policy will prevail over the formal and printed parts, 
unless it is clear that it was not so intended. It 
was argued that the special permit to keep gun- 
powder, one of the prohibited hazardous articles, 
implied an exclusion of the saltpetre and all other 
hazardous articles mentioned; but the court said 
that this was not a valid objection to keeping the 
saltpetre under the general effect of the policy. 





tions of the United States of Colombia and Vene- 














able by live stock other than goats, but on which 
the latter will thrive. 
are said to cost less to keep in other respects, than 
cattle or sheep. 


They require less care, and 


The citizens of Louisville, Ky., according to the 


Courier-Fournal, are about to take the necessary 
steps toward holding a comprehensive exhibition of 
the resources of the southern states, at some future 
day, not yet determined. 
manufacturing; silk production, spinning and weav- 
ing; grain, live stock, coal, iron and timber com- 
prise the general character of the proposed exhibits. 
Sugar growing and refining and rice culture will not 
be omitted. 
zens of Louisville to leave no stone unturned to 
make the undertaking a success. 


Cotton growing and 


It is said to be the intention of the citi- 





For a good many years American birch wood has 


been extensively employed by English furniture 
makers, owing to its susceptibility to a high polish 
and its usefulness as an imitation of mahogany. 
For several years past the British imports of Amer- 
ican birch, says the London /’urniture Gazette, have 
steadily declined. 
of construction in the hands of the builder, iron 
beams having largely displaced those of fir and oak; 
but the withdrawal of wood in the face of this rival 
has in no wise been so marked as in the case of 
birch wood in the manufacture of bedsteads and 
other hard wood objects. 


Iron has progressed as an article 





The opinion is expressed by the Manchester 


Guardian that resumption of specie payments by 
Italy will take place next spring. 
the Italian budget for 1883 promises an increase of 
£920,000 in the receipts and a surplus of £320,000. 
The Italian budget for several years past has been 
conspicuous for showing closing statements more 
favorable than the estimate. 
pluses annually for four years. 
interesting to note that the French budget promises 
a deficit of from four to six million pounds sterling, 
and ‘‘ anticipations of a new French loan are finding 
expression.” 


It is added that 


There have been sur- 
Meanwhile, it is 





The Grand Rapids Democrat says that dealers in 


oak, maple, cherry and other varieties of Michigan 
timber, who attempted to follow the lead of the pine 
manufacturers by crowding up prices, overreached 
themselves. 


Furniture makers found it impossible 
to buy the timber mentioned and at the same time 


compete with those who cut their own lumber. The 


outcome has been that a number of Grand Rapids 
furniture makers are investing heavily in the 
splendid hardwood lands of northern Michigan. 
Other manufacturers, who purchased sufficient 
lumber when it was cheap to carry them through 
for several years, ‘‘ will probably be forced to go to 
the woods for supplies" when present stocks are 
exhausted. 





Late reports from Payallup valley, Washington 
Territory, tend to increase the already large yield of 
hops reported in BRADSTREET’S a week ago, and 
cannot fail to render that region famous as a hop- 
growing locality. The hop acreage is placed at 600 
acres, and the total crop gives an average produc- 
tion of 1,666 pounds per acre, or 999,600 pounds for 
the yield of the entire valley. The California Grocer 
places the average price paid to Washington Terri- 
tory hop-growers at 45c. per pound. The Payallup 
valley crop will therefore yield its growers the neat 
sum of $450,000. The cost of production is given at 
an average of nine cents per pound, or $90,000, 
which shows that the net profits on the season's out- 
turn of hops are $360,000. As there are 55 hop- 
growers in Payallup valley, the net profits of the 
season represent an average of $6,545 each. 





We are in receipt of a circular letter from Mr. 5. 
A. Wheelwright, general agent in the United States 
for the International, Colonial and General Export 
Exhibition, to be held in Amsterdam, Holland, 
from May 1 to October 31, 1883. The letter is ad- 
dressed ‘‘to the Press and People of the United 
States,” and sets forth the advantages to be derived 


little. 


quilla. 
venture shows signs of being a success. 


desperate straits for more money. 
before the Imperial Legislature last month that the 


total amount owed. 
floating indebtedness, estimated at about $80,000,- 
000, of which $56,123,000 is due the Banco do Brazil. 





zuela amounts to about $70,000,000 per annum, the 
American ports of the Atlantic seaboard enjoy about 


$30,000,000 worth, and New Orleans comparatively 
The proposition is advanced that New 
Orleans can furnish all, or nearly all, the foreign 


requirements of the South American republics 
named at less cost than they are now secured from 
the Atlantic coast cities, and calls upon Crescent 


City manufacturers to ‘‘make an effort’’ to that 


end. A fewenterprising merchants in New Orleans 


are reported to have taken the work in hand, and 
“one energetic shipping firm’’ of that city is dis- 


posed to place a steamer on the route between New 


Orleans, Colon, Aspinwall, Cartagena and Barran- 
It is proposed to extend this route if the 





The Brazilian treasury is sadly depleted and in 
It was stated 


Brazilian debt, which amounts to $819,575,768, re- 


quires $48,000,000 per annum —one-third of the 
public revenue—with which to pay interest and 


exchange. This amounts to 5.8 per cent. on the 


Besides the above there is a 


It is known that the government contemplates a new 


loan to relieve itself from the existing embarrass- 


ment. The last loan made by Brazil was the ‘‘ gold 


loan"’ of 1879, which was placed at 4% per cent., 


but it is seriously questioned whether the empire 
can at present place its bonds at home or abroad on 
so favorable terms, in view of the steadily increasing 
indebtedness which has marked its fiscal manage- 
ment in times of peace. The Rio News remarks 
that this enormous excess of expenditure cannot go 
on much longer, nor can taxation be increased to 
meet growing deficiencies. If this view of the situ- 
ation is correct, Brazil is sadly in need of a compe- 
tent head of the treasury. 





The Queen City National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been organized with a capital of $250,000. 
John Cochnower president; Samuel W. Ramp 
cashier. The First National Bank of Braddock, 
Pa., has been organized with a capital of $50,000. 
Philander C. Knox president; Robert A. Bole 
cashier. The First National Bank of Anoka, Minn., 
has been organized with a capital of $50,000. H. 
L. Ticknor president; P. F. Pratt cashier. The 
Colorado National Bank, Colorado, Tex., has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000. A. W. Dunn 
president; W. F. Hendrix cashier. The Gaines- 
ville National Bank, Gainesville, Tex., has been 
organized with a capital of $150,000. James M. 
Lindsay president ; C. C. Hemming cashier. Boze- 
man National Bank, Bozeman, Montana, has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000. Emory Cobb 
president; D. F. Sherman cashier. The City Na- 
tional Bank of La Salle, Ill., has been organized 
with a capital of $100,000. Henry D. Brown presi- 
dent; William C. Brown cashier. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane Falls, Washington Terri- 
tory, has been organized with a capital of $50,000. 
Frank R. Moore president; Horace L, Cutter 
cashier. Robertson Brothers, of Kearney, Neb., 
have been succeeded by the First National Bank. 
Augustus Story, president of the Salem, Mass., 
National Bank, is dead. 





The French Minister of Foreign Affairs recently 
called the attention of the Minister of Commerce to 
the fact that the export of French champagnes to 
the United States during the first half of 1882 were 
less by 28,819 dozen bottles than in the like portion 
of 1881. This exhibit was accompanied by the 
statement that American newspapers attributed this 
decrease not so much to competition from Cali- 
fornia as to the wretched quality of the champagne 
exported by the French growers, ‘“‘who have a 
trick’ of sending abroad an inferior wine as soon 
as they have established a reputation for a brand. 
The Minister of Commerce was sufficiently dis- 
turbed by this. He addressed a communication on 


the subject to the president of the Chamber of 









of 1881, a decrease of but 9,269 dozen, instead of 
28,819 dozen. 
the six months’ exports are misleading, inasmuch 


3ut they go further and claim that 


as the exportation of champagne for eight months 


of 1882 and 1851, respectively, were 162,977 dozen 


and 154,734 dozen bottles, a balance in favor of this 
year of 8,243 dozen. 





The London Yournal of the Society of Arts pub- 
lishes a communication from Mr. P. L. Simmonds, 
who seeks to show that the supplies of ivory are 
not running short to anything like the extent gen- 
erally believed. A tew months ago an exhaustive 
article on the subject of ivory supplies, as under- 
stood by leading members of the trade in New 
York, was published in BRADSTREET’S. The 
view then taken was that the supplies of ivory, in 
Africa especially, are becoming exceedingly limited 
as compared with a period, say twenty years ago. 
‘« Considering the animals from which it is derived,” 
says Mr. Simmonds, ‘it is remarkable how com- 
paratively regular and uniform has been the annual 
supply of this precious commodity.’’ He recalls 
that the London ivory import trade is in the hands 
of a few individuals, and hints that it is quite 
probable they keep back supplies to hold up 
prices, and thus foster the impression that a scarcity 
exists. The correspondent of the Fournal, how- 
ever, soon forgets this statement, for he at once 
proceeds to give figures of imports of ivory into the 
United Kingdom of late years, from which he infers 
that as the general quantity so received remains 
quite constant from year to year, that the supplies 
must still be good. The controversy, therefore, 
appears to be narrowed to the definition of short 
supplies. ‘The position taken by London dealers, 
as well as by the New York trade, is that African 
elephants especially are less frequently met by the 
ivory hunters; are year by year found only by 
searches farther from the coast, and that the cost of 
the raw ivory is thereby greatly enhanced. ‘This 
they term a comparative scarcity of ivory. If Mr. 
Simmonds thinks differently because a large failing 
off in the quantity coming into market quarterly has 
not been observed, he undoubtedly has a right to 
his opinion. 





The British consul, in his report on the indus- 
tries of Bakuand Batoum, says that the productivity 
of the petroleum deposits on the Russian peninsula 
of Apsheron, jutting into the Caspian sea, is much 
greater than that of the American oil regions. It is 
in the territory named that the celebrated Russian 
oil wells are located. The number of unproductive 
wells is small, abandonment being generally due 
to want of skill in boring. Flowing wells are said 
to yield from 2,000 to 4,000 barrels (40 gallons to 
the barrel) daily, and 600 to 300 barrel pumping 
wells are of common occurrence. ‘The territory is 
a government monopoly, and, as has been pre- 
viously pointed out, is leased or granted in fee 
simple as a mark of imperial distinction. From 
1813 to 1870 the working of the region was monopo- 
lized, and the annual production never exceeded 
212,000 barrels. Since competition was permitted 
this has changed. In 1879, 1880 and 1881 the 
production amounted to 3,000,000 OF 4,000,000 
barrels annually, besides the enormous quantity of 
crude which is continually being wasted for want of 
adequate means of tankage and transportation, 
which gives an opportunity for a ‘‘ united pipe line 
company.” There are there at present 193 refineries, 
with 487 stills and of a daily capacity for producing 
300,000 gallons of refined oil. In commenting on 
the situation, the London Yournal of the Society of 
Arts says that the price of refined oil from 1870 to 
1879 ranged from 40%c. to 6%c. per gallon. There 
are ten miles of railway connecting Baku with 
the principal group of wells, and the wells, re- 
fineries and piers are also connected by several pipe 
lines aggregating over sixty miles in length. A 
large number of tank steamers and several hundred 
sailing vessels convey the oil from Baku without 
requiring it to be barreled. The Baku harbor has 
twenty-five piers, fitted with pipes and pumps suf- 
ficient to load vessels at the rate of one hundred 
tons an hour. 
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forced him to do what he declared he would not do, leading operators as food for the lambs. a Mortgage 6's 2883: .0.. 520; 7 oaceopnnelay 102%, 102% orris & Essex rst 7's 1914. 138 
Te he doubtless : t Heh 1st Mortgage 6's 1887.......0scsidessawewnae 10g 109 Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891... oe ease 
and wat he Coubtless never thought he owonld (0 ro dean reer ne ey as easy as need be| N.Y.C. WHR. 1st Coup. 7's 1903...,..., 130 133 Morris & Es, 1st Consols gd. 7's. 1915...+..... 125 
have to do, and have come out of their specula- during the week. The rate on call loans has occa- Gor South atte Coa ee Eres 93 ee Pe i 054 
on the original investment, Me ude Ber cent | sionally risen to 6 per cent., but the average has | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern ray 126 | ar MORERRE 7 NODE cc ccaneareae 
on the original investment. Mr. Vanderbilt's ex- been about 5 percent., and the supply at that figure Cons, Reg’d 1st 1900........- = ofetcta he tae ete 124% 124% Alb. & Susq. 1st Con. gu’d 7’s 1906... 110% 
ectati seems avi an ConsCoup./ad 7's r903;-ctaeaiote meee cates 124 124% Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7’s 1921....... si 
pectation seems to have been that before the road | has been abundant. With a sharp bull movement | _ Cons. Regd 2d 1003. 124 124 ir ate ope : epee 
mas in a iti i , = 4 ‘chi es onsolidated Coupon 6’s 191I.......... aais aa 
was in a condition to send a train over, the pro-} on the increased demand may send up the rate a os OE 9,0 EP 128 127 Consolidated Registered 6 Itt ss eee oe 
jectors would have exhausted their means, and somewhat, indeed there was a momentary spurt | Coupon's's ro3r...2 2000000 22 96% 8 Consolidated Coupon 7'S IQUE: «<2 see eevee ae 
would offer the property to him at his own terms— up to 7 per cent. yesterday, but so far there has | Naw ork, Lake brie & Western— a fomp't Mortgage Coup. 0% iy rr 
rhi artainly w c: i i cf Erie 1st tt. Extended 7's 1897..........0. 12. r25h4 eneral Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1908...... 
W aces Ree ais ee those Mi it | been ample for all borrowers, both on call, time Erie aa Mort. Extended 5's a acioneeaace 3 106% — Mortgage Gaur! 7's 18 94% 
1S Said he agreed to, viz., 17 for the common an j ; : Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5’s 1920............ 30 109 ncome Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1896. oe 
f he fe red k f. Se 37 | and commercial paper. The foreign exchanges Erie sth Mort. Extended 7’s 1888............ Ilr IL Debenture Coup. 6’s is tect ne 
or the preferred stock. Whether this was really have shown a rising tendency. The posted rates Erie rst Con. Gold 7's 19201 canted Sas 12414 12434 Debenture Convert. 7’s 1893..... es a 
the price paid may be believed by any one who were raised half a point on Tuesday, and are now Enc Keorg'n haan Bice cane af i ELEVATED ROADS. 
sires so: ew re. the Long Dock Bonds 7's 1893.............2.... vi ; ‘ 
desires to do $0; but we would observe that the $4.82% and $4.87; actual rates yesterday were Butt, N.Y. & Erie rot aoe PN Spee “ ae Metropolitan rst 6's 1908.............. J pemense Og 
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street in such affairs as this. So far as Mr. Vander-| ° “pye government bond market has been as quiet Pennsylvania Railroad Company— ot cechen <a 
ilt is pe ally c i > : 5 Cot ar. 44's Ist Co i Orso E BONDS, 
bilt is personally concerned, he is sure to be able to | 4, ever, presenting no features calling for comment. oo Con Glee “aie an Rosine eRe. 9% ay ; i 
: ; ; E @ Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative. 
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paid if he chooses to sell. The street is inclined driblets. The following were the closing quotations] Clev. & Pitts, 4th Cons.S F. 6'5 1892, pte toy | Col, Chic. & Ind. C'l Inc. 7’s 1890 a 
now to wonder very much how Mr. Gould could yesterday : on oo : i? —_ 7's 1908. 120 120 Ca St. P pl ee: clip a Inc. 6's 1898 By 
‘ r J ° Fe 3 Os an i ‘ 3 sis icago astern Ill. Income 1go07.. 3 ae 
have allowed the road to slip away from his grasp, Oct. 20, —Oct, 27,— i By sibihehlias sc tiheg Des Moines & Fr. D. 1st Inc. 6's 1005 ‘ 53 
for as the eastern extension of his Wabash it Wickes: extendod iaiepiek eee we ae Ghicaro & Alton WESTER Sane MS: es pipe Sarg pore ine: wae. rholinee 
s . Ft AL) ha tenortd ; ° 0! 5 Py ? c 
is beyond question that it would have been of U.S. 434s 1891, registered... 22.002 2.. 113/4 133 113 Since Bees Be rite Hari asc Sante res sae det Re ee ee me 
5 : 5 l : PS 1903 <6 vicinus A rosceee a 
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sion of the Wabash he would have joined it at its | U- S- 48 1907, coupon... III! 119% 119) 119% St Louis tack Oey ee a5 115 Inds, Decatur & Sp'd Trust Go.Cerds ye 
western termi 2 P . . ban Chicago, Burhngton & Quincy— Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1909... .... es 
ern terminus, and at the eastern terminus of the| The anks are stronger now than they were at Consolidated Mortgage 7’s 1903.......-....« 127% 128 | Int. & Gt. N’n ad Assented 6's i000, es 
Wabash, in Toledo, he would have joined it again. the same time last year, as the bank statement of eo Fund 5's EQOE} ssisa'ss octets se soem 5 TOI =o posi & W. Barre Coal Co. 1888 cs 
The Wabash road would by this means have been | last Saturday demonstrated. It showed an increase Chicana: Rock Iaiaue & Pacis eee ae ae i roe aes ew peers Ronde xy Ki 
Reha Deca alo: where junction could be made | in the surplus reserve of $933,350; bringing it up| GOMROROSLO gains asc cesses sce seo 101i | Lafayette Brn Me, tee eae %o 
with the Buffalo extension of the Lackawanna road, | to $2,788,750, while a year ago the surplus was | Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— Mil, L. Shore & Western Incomes... .. 78 
P 5 } : , J 4 1st Mortgage 8's Pac. Div. 1898............. 1324 133 Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures. 5 
which Mr. Gould controls, and this would have $1,907,275. The following are the comparative | 2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898.......... 123 125, | Mobile & O. 2d Preferred Debentures... : 
brought him as much into New York as | totals of the statements of October 14 and October Nag egy fing Div, 6's 1909 is Da is oe % NY pee be Ge 1917 sevice wale % 
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Dispatches to BRADSTREET’S from the trade 
centers of the country state that while the general 
business situation continues healthful, the week has 
developed a quiet feeling in some lines. ‘This is 
notably true of the dry goods trade both at 
New York and generally throughout the country, 
the movement of heavy winter goods having 
been retarded by the continued warm weather. 
The correspondent at Baltimore reports mercan- 
tile collections in the south unusually good. The 
dispatches from the cotton-growing regions show 
that favorable weather has prevailed during the 
week, both for the further development of the 
plant and picking. It is now clear that the 
autumn has been exceedingly favorable for matur- 
ing the late cotton crop. The markets for wheat 


are unsettled and weak. Speculators are at a loss |! 


what view to take of the prospect for prices in the 
near future. The course of prices will depend 
largely on the volume of receipts at the west. 
Corn is temporarily depressed by larger receipts 
at the west, but the market is completely in 
the control of a few individuals, and may 
be largely advanced at any time. Pork packers are 
reluctant to begin the packing season on November 
I with prices of hogs so high as at present, and are, 
therefore, talking bearish on provisions. The wool 
trade has ruled quiet, without important change in 
values. The Philadelphia market has been espe- 
cially dull, owing to the bi-centennial pageantry 
in that city. The market for manufactured iron 
is moderately active in a few departments, but 
prices in most instances are open to shading 
on cash offers. Pig iron is weak in Philadelphia 
and other western centers, with a downward ten- 
dency. At New York, owing to light stocks and 
use of choice brands only, prices for pig are firmly 
held. Anthracite coal is bringing better prices, but 
is still far from the October circular, although the 
distribution is full and heavy. There is little prob- 
ability of the year’s output exceeding that of 1881 by 
over one million tons, which is half a million tons 
less than was estimated at the beginning of the 
year. Bituminous brings full rates, but is embar- 
rassed by lack of cars and high coast freights. The 
petroleum speculative market has been cast 
down during the week owing to reports of 
two new wells in the Cranberry district, with 
a daily production respectively of 150 and 
4oo barrels. On Friday, however, an evident gen- 
eral desire to buy, and no further bear news, caused 
prices to advance. Another concession has been 
made by refiners for their product, and sales have 
been made at the lower rates. Cotton has again 
led in the week’s exports; petroleum, crude, cases, 
and naphtha also evincing a desire to secure 
charters. The shipments of the latter, as well as of 
grain, have not yet increased materially. There 
were 137 failures in the United States reported dur- 
ing the past week, four less than the preceding 
week, and twenty more than the corresponding 
week of last year. 





BREADSTUFFES. 

Some of the general features in the situation in 
breadstuffs are that the export movement of wheat 
and flour continues to fall off, the weekly movement 
being thus far in October only about three-quarters 
the volume of the same in September. Stocks of all 
kinds of grain at the various points of accumulation 

on the Atlantic seaboard continue much smaller 
than usual at this season of the year. The season 
of cheap transportation by canal will close in a few 
weeks, and it may be expected that, temporarily at 
least, this will check the grain movement from the 
west. A large part of the wheat that has come to 
New York during the past two or three weeks is 
owned by parties who have bought it at the west 
because they think it cheap, and have shipped it 
here while they could do so by canal. The pre- 
sumption is that shipments of this kind will di- 
minish after the close of canal navigation—at 
least until an advance in prices justifies a re- 
newal of the movement by rail. The prediction 
made in BRADSTREET’S in August, that, not- 
withstanding the active movement of grain from 
first hands at that time, it would take several 
months to replenish the stocks of grain in store to a 
correspondence with last year, has been fully sus- 
tained by the experience. Stocks of grain of every 
kind are not only very much smaller than at the 
corresponding time last year, but very much below 
the average of several years. This fact makes the 
markets all the more susceptible to manipulation 
and more liable to be cornered for any of the cur- 
rent months. 
The foreign markets for breadstuffs have been 
firmer than the American during the past week—or, 























































for that matter, any time in the last three weeks. 
During the last half of this week, however, the con- 
tinued weakness of the American markets seems to 
have affected Liverpool and London, and on Thurs- 
day they were lower. 
Liverpool had remained pretty steady at about 8s. 
7d. per cental from the roth to the 25th, when it 
began to droop. But in the same time prices in 
New York declined about 2c. per bushel, and in 
Chicago nearly qc. 
weeks ago, though the advance was only from 2c. to 
3c. per bushel, it had the effect to check the exports 
of wheat and flour, which fell off from an average 
considerably over 4,000,000 bushels of wheat per 
week in September to an average of less than 
3,000,000 bushels per week thus far in October. 
But now that prices have declined on this side the 
export has not revived yet, though it is understood 
that there are a good many export orders on the 
market at a very little less than the present range of 
prices. 
advancing steadily in the foreign markets, has been 
declining at the west. 
in the New York market has had an effect to 
diminish the exports from this port. 


on the export movement is shown in the diminished 
amount of grain on passage for Europe. 
amount of wheat and flour on passage for the 
United Kingdom on October 26 was equal to 
1,800,000 quarters ot wheat, and the amount of 
corn was I5,coo quarters, against 2,375,000 quarters 
of wheat and 290,000 quarters of corn at the corre- 
sponding time last year. 
fort he continent October 26 was 570,000 quarters 
of wheat and 25,000 quarters of corn, against 
860,000 of wheat and 85,oco of corn October 
28, 1881. 


compared to what they were several weeks ago. 
The total receipts at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Toledo, Peoria and Indianapolis for the week to 
October 23 being 1,551,546 bushels, against 1,613,- 
196 at the same points the preceding week, and 
against an average of 1,951,971 bushels weekly dur- 
ing the four weeks to October 23. Notwithstanding 
these diminished receipts at primary markets, the 
falling off in the export has permitted the visible 
supply to increase somewhat, though it is still far 
behind what it was at this time a year ago. 
at the west have been weaker than in the seaboard 
markets, and in Chicago have this week dropped 


for the current month in the various American 
markets are an average of 1c. per bushel lower for 


a corner would necessarily advance the price very 
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lieved that even at the present high prices the profit 
of these transactions is somewhat doubtful, and it 
seems tolerably certain that a few cents decline 
would check any such unusual movement of corn 
from that quarter. The visible supply of corn 
in the United States on October 21, as com- 
pared with October 14, showed a decrease of 
643,495 bushels. The publication of this state- 
ment on Friday, the 27th, had the effect to 
firm the market for corn, and prices recovered 
about 1c. per bushel from the depression of the pre- 
vious day. The fluctuations in the volume of re- 
ceipts and in the visible supply are, however, only 
secondary influences upon prices of corn at present. 
The entire stock of corn at Chicago is only 935,929 
bushels, and in New York 345,636 bushels, against 
7,973,108 bushels in Chicago and 5,929,434 bushels 
in New York one year ago, the aggregate in 
the two places being less than one-tenth of what it 
was at this time last year. Under these circum- 
stances it must be apparent that there is great 
inducement for the parties who now control the 
stocks in both places to advance prices very largely. 
Prices of corn are now foc. per bushel higher in 
New York than at the corresponding time last year, 
and in Chicago only 4c. higher than last year. 
This slight difference in prices does not correspond 
to the great difference in stocks. 


The price of red wheat in 


When wheat advanced a few 


On the other hand, corn, which has been 


The corner in October corn 


The effect of the above-mentioned circumstances 


The 





PROVISIONS. 

Increased receipts of hogs at the west have been 
the immediate cause of an important decline in pro- 
visions. Pork is $2 per barrel lower than the 
highest prices of last week, and lard is $z per 100 
pounds lower than on October 1. Packers at the 
west are disposed to force a decline in prices of 
hogs before the packing season opens on November 
I, and therefore have been talking very bearish on 
provisions. And yet the stocks of all varieties of 
hog products in store are so extremely low that it is 
difficult to see how the contest will come out be- 
tween them and the speculators who hold the small 
stocks of pork and lard now on hand. Some of the 
packers are indeed riding two horses at the same 
time. They are now running a corner in pork and 
lard for October, and are therefore aiding to keep 
up prices for November, and at the same time pre- 
dicting the receipt of nearly 1,000,000 hogs in 
Chicago during November. Still.another compli- 
cating feature of the market is that there is really a 
fair consumptive demand for all hog products at 
present prices. 


The amount on passage 


WHEAT. 
The receipts of wheat at the west continue small 


Prices 


CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 


















back to where they were on October 1. Farmers A Oct. 27. Last bea 
seem unwilling to sell much at present prices, and Superfine 5 Lene ae ee ge 
is i om, extra flour 4.00 @4.20 4.10 @4.30 

altogether the market is in a very unsettled and | (9m. pra shipping flour........ 5.20 @5.40 5.25 @5.50 
unsatisfactory position. As mentioned last week, | South American shipping flour... 5-50 @b6.00 5.50 @6.00 
3 hee 5 F Winter wheat, family flour....... .65 @7.25 6.75 @7.25 
certain capitalists are buying and holding a good |} Winter wheat, patent flour Ae 6.75 @8.25 Z.00 @8.59 
Cerin Spring wheat, straight flour...... 50 7.50 75 @7.50 

deal, because they think it cheap, but there seems Spring Wheat: oatene Hodge Gre @b20 Hh @sc0 
no disposition to run any corner in it. Prices } Rye flour.........-.--.+sss++00+- 3.50 @4.00 3.50 @3.90 
Cornimicall: tcanasdisis tee oicee cclenpin s 4.20 4.50 4.20 @4.40 


No. 1 white wheat.... 
. 2 white wheat. 
. red wheat.. 
. 2red wheat . 
. 2 spring wheai 
. 2 mixed cora 


1.11 4%@1.12 
1.c8 @1.0834 
1.154%@1.15% 
4 1.104@1.11\% 
1.02 @1.03 
84 @ .85 89 @ .89% 


October than for November. As an attempt to run 


A H Steamer mixed co! 83 @ .84 — @ 
largely for cash wheat, it would probably induce an | No 3 mixed corn............+++- Br @ 83 = @— 
. * : No. 2 WHIte COFD «een calewd se ole ove 85 @ .87 —- @- 
increase of receipts and swamp any clique that Yellow corn BF PDO HE BBCP ee .88 @ 92 i ee 
] j j O. 2 White OatS...-..eeeeeeeceee 45 4! -474%@ .48% 
attempted it. Under these circumstances prices Not eed are ee eee es yo ee eae WA? 
seem likely to continue weak until the situation in | Rye .......-...-seeseeeeee seen ees 72 @ 175 2 @ .75 


Europe is more clearly understood. On Friday the COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. 


j i Oct. 27, '82. Last year. 
markets for wheat in New York and Chicago closed RUiiterrheatstamly; dour tres $665 @7.25 $7.00 @7.75 
weak at the lowest prices of the current week, the | No. 2 webite wheat Pacaee da Pees egy I 414 @r.42% 
° . . . is Vos tan ‘ “3 DT. Hi @1.49%4 
reason being some increase of receipts in the last *e, 2 spring Sapere 127 ‘o129 ryewonat 
ici No. 2 mixed corn.. 84 @ .85 -70'4@ .7134 
two days. The statement of the visible supply of | 4o 3 eet oats eee ae ae 
wheat in the United States on October 21 showed | Rye..... 72. @.75 1.04 @I.0 
i Rye flour. 3.50 @400 5.50 @5.65 
an increase of 336,797 bushels. Cornmeal. . 4.20 @4.50 3.25 @3.90 





VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


CORN. CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW, 
: ; Wheat, Corn Oats, Barle: Rye 
High prices for corn have drawn an unexpected %, bushels. bushels, bushels. bushe s. bushels. 
G . . : Oct. 21, 1882. 14,825,811 3,837,443 4,313,500 2,068,135 813,719 
increase of receipts into the western markets. The | 6 14, 1882. 14.488 914 ates 42,050,788 Tongass tee 
total receipts at the six points above mentioned in | $¢t- ra TB8ts aoitsinge 47, 97GATs 4,653,278 2,523,603 7,201,885 
: 23; : | 


17,480,091 19,338,286 4,799,900 2,479,900 
the week to October 23, were 799,054 bushels, 2 


against 585,673 in the preceding week, which had 
the effect to cause a decline of 5c. per bushel from 
the highest prices of the week in Chicago. But in 
the New York market corn is cornered for October, 
and from the rgth to the 26th prices advanced 
sc. per bushel, October deliveries being from 
7c. to 8c. per bushel higher than for November, and 
15c. to 16c. higher than for the year. The stock of 
corn in store in the entire range of Atlantic seaboard 
markets is only about 700,000 bushels, being only 
about one-tenth of the quantity in store in New 
York alone at this time last year, and the entire vis- 
ible supply in the United States being only about 
one-seventh what it was one year ago. A little new 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 

The New York dry goods market still remains 
somewhat quiet. The weather, though cooler than 
last week, is not enough so to thoroughly stimulate 
retail trade. A good deal of shopping is done, and 
considerable goods sold, but not the quantity usual 
to this season. Sharp weather is required in order 
to make trade brisk. In consequence of this back- 
wardness of trade with retailers, the reassortment 
demand of jobbers has been light, and it has also 
reacted on first hands. A change for the better and 
a brisker demand is almost daily expected. The 
importations of dry goods for the week are as fol- 
lows : 


corn is coming into the western markets, but not , rf oy We. of pee Falng: 
. rt t nae 2712 1,620,011 

enough to make any considerable percentage of the Edel ete Be poaderiaty paueeer eae? 

current receipts. Some small amounts of new corn | Past WeCK...-++eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeseseeses 5,52 1,812,699 


This is $426,000 less than last week's sales, and 
the lowest week of the season, 


are being sold in Chicago to come from Kentucky 
and Tennessee for November delivery, but it is be- 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 


London, October 27.—Cotton goods have declined. 


Shipments to the East are improving. 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 
From Portland, Me.: Dry goods move slowly. 


The fall trade is being retarded by continued warm 
weather. 


From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods trade is very 


quiet, in fact the October sales have not thus far 
equalled expectations. 
their stocks not so large as to be burdensome, and 
look for brighter times shortly. 
same quiet prevails. 


Jobbers, however, report 
In woolens the 


from Providence, R. J.; Print cloths more active 


this week and sales larger than for a long time; 
market firmer ; standards held at 31/y¢c. 


Irom Philadelphia, Pa.: Bi-centennial week has 


been a dull one in this market, owing largely to the 
blockading of the wholesale dry goods streets by the 
continuous street pageants. 
have been booked by jobbers, but transportation 
has been slow and difficult, and the active move- 
ment has been light. 
the outlook is favorable for a good trade next week. 


A good many orders 


Values have ruled steady, and 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.: As the close of the season 
approaches there is an expected falling off in the 
volume of business with dry goods jobbers, but, 
notwithstanding this fact, an excellent business is 
being transacted, and collections are reported satis- 
factory. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The jobbing dry goods 
trade continues satisfactory. 

From Columbus, Ohio: Trade in dry goods has 
been quiet the past week, there being but little call 
for heavy goods, owing to warm weather. 
on the whole very fair. 

From Dayton, Ohio: Dry goods trade is improving. 

From Indwanapolis, Ind.: Dry goods trade not 
brisk. Retail dealers complain that fall trade has 
not been satisfactory. Weather has been too warm 
for rapid sales of heavy goods. Evansville reports 
dry goods trade quiet, although satisfactory. 

From Chicago, [il.; There is little change in dry 
goods; a good, active trade, but no rush. 

From Peoria, [ll.: Sales in dry goods are active, 
especially in woolens, with collections fair. 

From Detroit, Mich. : \n dry goods the trade was 
larger than last week. Jobbers are receiving few 
duplicate orders as yet. In Grand Rapids the dry 
goods trade continues good, considering the warm 
weather. 

From Louisville, Ky.: The order trade in dry 
goods and clothing is quite satisfactory, notwith- 
standing the mild weather. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: No special boom in dry 

goods this week, but a good, steady trade. 
continue firm. 
From Burlington, Iowa: The dry goods trade is 
reported sready, embracing a very general line. 
Other trade centres report a very fair business. 
Collections a little slow. Weather too warm. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: The movement of dry 
goods is not as large as it should be for this season of 
the year, and yet the volume of business has been 
fair, and a better demand for heavy goods is noted. 

From Minneapolis, Minn.: Jobbers of dry goods 
and clothing report trade checked by unseasonably 
mild weather, but only delayed. The season's 
business will be later but not materially diminished. 
This October's trade is double that for the same 
period last year. In other lines of the wholesale 
trade business is active and collections fair and im- 
proving. 

From Denver, Col. : Dry goods trade still con- 
tinues good. Collections getting easier. 

From San Francisco, Cal.; Demand in dry goods 
trade continues excellent. 

From Baltimore, Md.: In the dry goods trade 
business was very fair the past week, and sales were 
up to the average at this period of the year. Deal- 
ers generally report collections very good, and say 
that the promptness with which southern merchants 
now meet obligations is an indication that their con- 
dition has been vastly improved this fall, owing to 
the good condition of the crops. Some improve- 
ment is noticed among the retail dealers since last 
advices. 

From Richmond, Va.: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues active, with no material change since last 
report. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Part of the past week the 
weather was bad. Dry goods retailers are doing 
but little. Jobbers are actively engaged with pur- 
chasers and orders. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade is steady, showing a large increase in prints. 
The retail trade is quiet. 


Business 


Prices 


From Savannah, Ga.; The dry goods trade is 
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firm and steady, with demands for all lines of 


domestics ; receiving attention for best 
grades. 

From New Orleans, La.: Movement in dry goods 
active. 

From Dallas, Tex.: The dry goods trade has 
been active during the week. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Dry goods trade less active, 
but still satisfactory. Collections good. 

From Houston, Tex.: Dry goods trade continues 
brisk. 

From Waco, Tex.: The wholesale dry goods 
trade is quoted only fair. 

From Nashville, Tenn.: There is nothing of in- 
terest to note in the wholesale dry goods trade. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: The dry goods jobbers 
report an increase in the week's business in their 
line. Retail trade especially active. 


yarns 





COTTON. 


The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 240,964 bales, against 241,205 bales last week 
and 202,114 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. The receipts of cotton at the twenfy-four in- 
terior towns usually reported were 104,467 bales, 
against ror,46r1 bales last week and Ior,o16 bales for 
the corresponding week last year. The shipments 
for the week were 93,950 bales, against 85,217 bales 
last week and 75,102 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to roll/;gc. Futures have 
declined an average of 16 points for near months 
and 14 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 





This week. Last week. Last year. 

Ordinary =n. geceseenen ae 8c. 84 8c. 

3 trict ordinary............ 8 9-16 8 15-16 9 5-16 
Good ordinary..........-+. 9% 9% 10 
Low middling ....... ..... 104% 10% II_ 3-16 
Mid dling 5 oi. 5 cay amine -. Io 1r-16 IL 1-16 11% 
Good middling.. 10 15-16 II 5-16 11% 
Middling fair. 115g 12 125% 
OR acca erties ane coeiseee: 1238 124% 1336 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 









This week. Last week. Last year, 
October .... 10.56c. 10.74¢. 11,53C. 
November 10.47 10,62 11.51 
December 10.48 10.62 11.64 
January.. 10.57 10.72 11.83 
February. 10.68 10.83 11.89 
March 10.80 10 93 12.13 
April 10.92 11.64 12.26 
RAV o's ain toe ahinnses ntac'nlalamebiae oh 11.03 IIIS 12.39 


New York market for futures closed steady. 

The Liverpool cotton statement for the week, as 
compared to the corresponding date last year, is as 
follows, viz. : 













Oct. 27,’82, Oct, 28, ’81, 

bales. bales, 

stock in Liverpool. 448,000 533,000 
MW which Americans 20.02.22), csddcewess 161,000 416,000 

Imports for the week 61,000 75,000 
Of which American 52,000 68,500 
Amount afloat 221,000 202,000 
Of which Ame 140,000 164,000 
Stock in New York.. 42,525 105,154 
Stock at all American ports 496,346 627,229 








COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: Last Friday heavy rain, 
since then it has been clear and cool, until to-day. 
Now warm and beautiful weather for gathering 
crops. 

From Wilmington, N. C.+ 
slight frost. Cotton reports favorable. Receipts 
large. Sales at full figures. 

From Charleston, S. C.: The following is a sum- 
mary of notes from correspondents covering twelve 
counties in South Carolina, under date of the 26th: 
Beaufort—weather good aftera week's rain, and pick- 
ing progressing. About one-half the crop is picked, 
but not yet marketed. Lexington —crop three- 
quarters picked; weather favorable; slight frost, 
but not sufficient to injure the plant. Oconee— 
light frost on the 25th; weather fine; pickingp ro- 
gressing rapidly. Charleston—weather favorable; 

ondition of plant good. Picking progressing as 
rapidly as labor supply will permit. Fairfield— 
weather fine; light frost on 25th, without damage 
to vegetation. Picking progressing rapidly, and 
prospects never brighter. Greenville — weather 
could not be better for picking; the plant is well 
matured and every boll will yield something. 
Orangeburg—picking resumed after a week’s rain. 
Cotton has ceased making. About four-fifths of 
the crop is picked, and about two-thirds sold. 
Horry — weather fair, and picking progressing 
favorably. Plant dead. Kershaw—weather good; 
picking progressing favorably ; slight frost on 25th, 
which nipped the tops and helps maturity, Dar- 
lington—some rain followed by frost on the 26th ; 
picking resumed, however, with good prospects of 
a full crop. Newberry—rains a week ago, but fine 
weather for picking; about three-fourths of the 
crop picked, but farmers holding it for an advance, 


Weather dry, with 
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Anderson—rain during the week interfered with 
picking somewhat; about 6,000 bales have been 
marketed; picking now progressing rapidly. 

From Newberry, S. C.: Weather since last report 
has been fine for picking. Yield will be even greater 
than anticipated. 

From La Grange, Ga.: Weather fair. Cotton 
opening rapidly. General opinion is that crop will 
be from one-fourth to one-third short on last year’s 
yield. 

From Columbus, Miss.: The weather has been 
dry and clear for the past week, and cotton is 
coming in freely. 

From Sardis, Miss.: Weather for past week has 
been very favorable. Yield will exceed what was 
at one time expected. 

From New Orleans, La. :; Crop reported. largely in 
excess of several seasons. 

From Austin, Tex.: Weather clear, and favorable 
for cotton picking. 

From Dallas, Tex.: The weather for the week 
has been very favorable for the cotton, dry and 
clear. Picking progressing rapidly. A continu- 
ance of good weather is all that is necessary for 
insurance of a fair crop. Receipts for the week 
1,522 bales; average price 9.30. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Weather for the past 
few days dry, and cotton is again moving rapidly. 

From Houston, Tex. : Weather past week fair and 
pleasant. Cotton receipts very heavy. 

From Marshall, Tex. : Vhe fields are still white with 
cotton, with over half a crop gathered. Prospects 
for top crop good. Weather very favorable. 

From Marshall, Tex.: Weather for past week 
clear and pleasant. Picking progressing favorably. 
Some complaint of sickness, chiefly fever and ague, 
among pickers. 

From Waco, Tex.: The weather for the past 
week has been dry and warm, very favorable for 
cotton picking. Cotton gathered this week is re- 
ported excellent. The great need at this time in 
Texas is cotton pickers. 

From Helena, Ark, : Weather favorable for gather- 
ing crop. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: ‘Vhe weather is favorable 
for picking and maturing of cotton. 





WOOL, 

This has been another quiet week in the general 
market. Manufacturers, as a rule, have bought 
only for immediate or near wants, and the volume 
of business has been moderate in all the seaboard 
markets. At Philadelphia trade has been especially 
backward, owing to the diversion of attention to the 
celebration of the state bi-centennial anniversary. 
Many of the mills in that locality have beenclosed or 
running very irregularly during the greater part of the 
week. Values have not materially changed. As a 
general thing, supplies are under good control, and 
in the hands of parties who have confidence in the 
future of the market, but there are exceptional indi- 
cations of weakness among holders, and buyers 
are uniformly indifferent about stocking up much 
in advance of current requirements. Manufac- 
turers complain of an unsatisfactory market for 
their products. The distribution of low-grade 
woolens is certainly sluggish, but there appears to 
be a fair outlet for desirable goods, and some of the 
best mills are sold ahead. The position of affairs 
abroad and in primary domestic markets remains 
about the same as reported last week. Walter 
Brown & Co. of Boston telegraph us as follows: 
There is a firmer feeling prevailing. More confi- 
dence is expressed, although some concessions are 
necessary to effect sales. Except on XX and comb- 
ing, manufacturers have fair stocks, and the demand 
is consumptive only, unless considerable inducement 
is oftered in price. 





IRON, 

The market for Scotch pig iron at New York is 
firm, although there is very little doing at present. 
Prices are steady at previous quotations, and the 
demand is apparently just strong enough to main- 
tain them. About 2,000 tons were imported during 
the week and delivered on old contracts. The 
market at present is bare of stocks, except a little 
Summerlee. American pig iron in this city is firm 
at upper limit figures. On the other hand, at Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh pig iron is weak, although 
the mills are quite well employed. The condition of 
the New York market for raw iron is due mainly to 
light stocks and a reliance on best brands. Conces- 
sions of 50c. per ton are reported from Pittsburgh on 
sales of lower grades of pig. The trade at Pennsylva- 
niairon centers appear to beata loss to account for the 
weakness of pig iron in view of the full consumption 
by the mills, being loth to attribute it to competition 
from western furnaces. The New York Lighterage 
Company, in connection with the Lehigh Valley 


Railroad, have announced by circular that they are 
prepared to store pig iron at 2c. per ton per month 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., where they have excel- 
lent docks, loading and unloading facilities, and 
ample room for storage. It is proposed, as 
pointed out in BRADSTREET’S a few weeks ago, 
to issue certificates against stocks in store, which 
will pave the way to increased speculation in 
pig iron, as is done with stocks in Connal’s 
stores at Glasgow, Scotland. There are many in 
the trade who do not at present put much faith 
in the project, believing that, although the neces- 
sity for such an arrangement will some day become 
apparent, that that time has not yet arrived. Those 
who differ with them, however, are earnest in their 
exertions for and have great confidence in the pro- 
ject. The manufactured iron market in general has 
not changed much during the week. Tank and 
sheet iron are dull, being almost neglected. Plates 
have been in some request, but it is believed that 
asking rates were shaded. More activity in steel 
rails is reported from Pittsburgh. Bar is about as 
last reported. Structural iron is in fairly good de- 
mand. At Cincinnati no special revival in the gen- 
eral character of the iron trade is noticed. South 
and west a somewhat better state of affairs exists. 


THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 


London, October 27.—Shipments from the Cleve- 
land iron district are especially large. The coal 
market is firm. The wages question continues 
troublesome. 


DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The general movement 
has been light. Standard brands of pig are wanted, 
but at concessions which makers refuse to grant. 
Common grades are not so firm. Merchant bar, 
plate and tank are quiet, with the tendency of prices 
in buyers’ favor. Railway materials are weak, but 
inquiries for winter and spring delivery are increas- 
ing. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The demand for manufac- 
tured iron continues fair, but there is not that 
activity which was generally expected. The orders 
placed for pig iron are small here for immediate 
use, and there is an entire absence of any speculative 
feeling in the metal market. The activity in nails 
continues unabated, the demand being generally in 
excess of the product. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio; \ron, under pressure to 
sell, has fallen in price. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The pig iron market is 
dull and unchanged. Manufactured irons are in 
fair demand, without change from prices ruling the 
trade for the last sixty days. 

Irom Chicago, fll.: Bar iron, nails and heavy 
iron goods are selling fairly in an ordinary way. 
Pig iron is moving slowly in small job lots, buyers 
holding off with a somewhat distrustful feeling. 

From Detroit, Mich.: ron market unsettled. 
Prices weak. Demand very light, accounted for 
principally at this point by a lack of demand from 
railroad and car builders. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: The iron trade shows some 
improvement, and fresh demands are beginning to 
be felt from agricultural implement factories and 
car works. Stocks are getting in good shape again. 





COAL. 

Anthracite is going off rapidly at prices reported 
last week, little above full September rate. Steam 
sizes, which meet considerable competition from 
bituminous coal, continue to hold their own, while 
domestic coals are passing readily from the hands 
of producer to consumer. No further action has yet 
been taken in reference to the higher rates talked of 
a week ago, and it may be safely regarded as 
doubtful if any will be. At Boston, Chicago and 
Buffalo a fair business is being transacted. Bitum- 
inous coal continues in good demand, but suffers 
some from limited shipping facilities and high rates 
for cargoes along the coast. The output is heavy, 
and prices are well maintained. Doubt is expressed 
as to the probability of the Meyersdale, Md., miners 
receiving 50 cents per ton instead of 4o cents, 
against which they have struck. The Pennsylvania 
coke regions are poorly supplied with cars, and the 
output has been reduced owing to the inability of 
getting it to market. The total production of 
anthracite last week was 669,018 tons, against 
636,842 tons in the corresponding week of last year. 
For 1882 the output has been 22,201,340 tons, against 
21,499,556 tons in a like portion of 1881—a gain of 
701,784 tons. Last year the aggregate tonnage of 
anthracite coal mined was 28,500,000 tons. The 
opinion has been freely ventured that this year’s 
output of anthracite would equal 30,000,000 tons. 
The present statistical position of the product, how- 
ever, will not warrant such a view. The western 



















































coal shippers held a meeting this week, but no 
change was made in rates. 
PETROLEUM. 
The past week has for the most part been a rather 
uneventful one in petroleum circles. Speculative 
trading has not been active, except to a limited 
extent during portions of two days. But little news 
has been received from the regions calculated to 
affect prices, and the holiday on Tuesday in Penn- 
sylvania was reflected in the light business trans- 
acted on the New York Exchange. Last Saturday 
was a dull day for dealers in united pipe-line certifi- 
cates, as was Monday, on both of which days the 
market was dull and featureless. Saturday's closing 
prices were 93% @93%c., a drop of %c. from the 
figures at the close on Friday, October 20. Mon- 
day brought word of the progress of the Lee well in 
Cranberry township, south of Oil City, but nothing 
definite was stated as to its character. The market 
slowly dragged, and was cut off at the close with — 
prices down to 92% @g2%c., a loss of % tore. On 
Tuesday but little business was done, for causes 
above specified. Values continued to drag, how- 
ever, the quotation at the end of the afternoon 
session being g13c. bid, a loss of 1%c. during the 
day. Wednesday witnessed a slight revival, and 
trading for the time appeared quite active. The 
market was weakened by further reports concerning 
the Lee well in Cranberry, which declared it to be 
flowing at the rate of 4oo barrels daily. At the 
close certificates were quoted at 91% @gr15éc., which 
was lower than that at which sales had been made 
earlier in the day. No news on Thursday was good 
news, and values advanced. The market developed 
nothing of special interest besides the increase of 
1c. in bids for certificates, which at the close were 
quoted at 92%c. bid. On Friday the market be- 
came active under a general desire to buy, and 
prices advanced to 9514 @95%c. at the close, 2%c. 
gain over prices at the close October 20. 
Case oil on Monday was obtainable at %@c. 
under market rates, but later in the week stiffened 
up a little, owing to views of holders rather than to 
any change in the attitude of buyers. There was _ 
a better demand for refined oil, as refiners have, 
on Thursday, again cut prices. Naphtha has 
been a little more active. The closing prices of — 
petroleum and petroleum products at New York — 
last evening, as compared with those one week ago, 
are as follows: 






‘ October 20. October 27. 
United pipe-line certificates. ........ 9334@g3'4c. sveeae 
Refined oil, 110° test... .. R cy, C. 
Refined oil, 70° Abel test 5 % 7 
Caseioilian i ciessmenaaiee 107 on “hers 
Crude, in barrels, New Yo - 4@7 7%4@ 
Naphtha per gallon....... . 6 

The exports of petroleum for the week ending © 
October 21 have been small, being 10,211,332 
gallons, against 9,538,556 gallons (crude equiva- 
lent) last week. The total exports since January 1 
were 512,378,458 gallons, against 491,471,234 gal- 
lons (crude equivalent) during a like period in 188r. 
This makes the increased exports in 1882 but 20,- 
907,224 gallons in excess of those in the corres- 
ponding period of 1881, against over 75,000,000 
gallons excess reported last July. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


The ocean freights market has presented few new 
features during the week. Rates in the main ha Ea 
been firm, owing to limited room offered, but as the 
demand has been correspondingly backward the — 
tenor of the market has been anything but active. 
This applies to all lines except that of cotton. The 
movement ofthat staple has been quite animated, both 
from leading northern parts as well as from south- 
ern coast cities, and the exports of cotton have con-_ 
sequently been considerable. The grain shipped 
has mostly gone abroad in regular steamers, no 
charters having been taken. Some demand has 
been made for vessels for long voyages for crude oil 
and oil in cases, although exports of petroleum have ~ 
thus far shown no signs of materially reviving. 
Refiners and buyers in foreign markets do not 
continue so wide apart, as the former conceded to 
the latter’s views by another cut in rates as last 
published. 











SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


(By Telegraph to BRADSTREET's.] 4 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 

include special reference to the condition of the 

manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of m 
chandise : \ : 
EASTERN STATES. ft 

From Portland, Me.: General trade is fair, but 

not large. Groceries and flour slow; country 


jet 





traders holding off and carrying light stocks in 
anticipation of decline in prices. The crops harvest 
better than first anticipated. 





From Boston, Mass.: The boot and shoe trade is 
light, which is characteristic of the season. Ship- 
ments on unfilled orders continue large. Many 
salesmen have returned from trips for new business, 
and report on the whole only fair success. Those 
who sold at last year's prices had no difficulty in 
taking good orders; others, who held out for an ad- 
vance, were not so fortunate. There are more buy- 
ers in town than last week, most of them represent- 
ing large houses. Shipments since January 1 
2,125,425 cases, against 2,044,819 cases same time 
last year, an increase of 80,576 cases. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


From Troy, N. Y.: Jobbers report a good trade 
and favorable outlook. 





From Philadelphia, Pa.: Business in all whole- 
sale lines has been greatly impeded by the street 
pageants and excitement incident to the celebration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the state. The routes of the processions have been 
over the principal trade streets, and the dense crowds 
daily and nightly gathered thereon have made it 
almost impossible to transact business or deliver 
goods. Even retail trade has not been benefited to 
the extent anticipated, although the city has been 
crowded with visitors from all parts of the state and 
surrounding country, and a great deal of money has 
undoubtedly been left with local storekeepers. 
There is a good deal of complaint among mer- 
chants about the selection of Chestnut and Market 
streets for the continuous pageantry of the week. 
Many of the mills have been stopped, owing to the 
participation of employés in the trades and other 
displays. At the close the markets are beginning 
to assume their normal condition. Prices on grain 
have declined, but not to a sufficient extent to help 
the export trade. Provisions are also lower and 
selling only in a jobbing way. Groceries are firm 
and moderately active. Manufacturing supplies of 
all kinds have ruled dull, but prices have under- 
gone little change. Petroleum is dull for export, 
but the market closes steady. Fruits, vegetables 
and dairy produce are more active and generally 
firmer. 








From Pittsbureh, Pa.: \n groceries dealers re- 
¥ port more business than can be conveniently 
handled. The trade situation generally has under- 
gone no material change, and while not specially 
active is satisfactory. Collections in all depart- 
ments of trade are reported from fair to very good. 
The demand for window glass is improving, and it 
is believed will increase owing to stoppage of 
eastern factories. 





WESTERN STATES. 


4 From Cincinnati, Ohio: Business in general feels 
reaction following excessive stimulus of September 
and effect of withholding wheat from market conse- 
quent upon declining prices ; otherwise there is a 
good trade in all branches for this season. Grain 
of all kinds declined smartly during the week, ex- 
cept oats, which are scarce. Wheat has declined 
5@7c.; com5@6c. Provisions demoralized, owing 
to depletion of stock and heavy decline in progress. 
Hogs declined 50@75c. Whisky steady, under 
expectation of reduction of ro per cent. of produc- 
tion. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: General business is reason- 
ably good. Collections are fairly satisfactory. 





From Toledo, Ohio: Weather favorable for trade, 
and merchants generally in good spirits. Wheat, 
oats and corn dull, and prices ruling lower. 





From Indianapolis, Ind. ; Trade for the past week 
has been fair. Collections are reported slow and 
unsatisfactory. The weather has been warm and 


unseasonable. 





From Evansville, Ind.: Weather cool and fine. 
Farmers are gathering corn. Crop reported good. 
Trade rather quiet, except in boots and shoes, in 
which there is a good trade. In winter goods the 
trade in clothing has improved, and is fair. 





From Chicago, Iil.; | In grain, receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats are heavier and prices have weakened. 
In provisions the market is broken badly. Hogs 
in the week have declined $1 per hundred and pork 
$1.25 @$1.50 per barrel. Receipts of hogs continue 
heavy, and trom 10,000 to 20,000 are leit over in the 
yards every day. Receipts of cattle are heavy, but 
prices are steady, 
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From Peoria, Ill. : Collections still reported some- 
what slow, though the volume of business is some- 
what of an increase over last year during this season. 





From Detroit, Mich.: In lumber prices are firm 
for better grades, and stock scarce; in commoner 
grades stocks are accumulating, and prices a shade 
off. General trade for the week has been good. In 
Grand Rapids the boot, shoe and grocery trades 
are very satisfactory, and collections are reported 
good. 





From Louisville, Ky.: There is a steady, active 
demand for staple lines, and a continued healthy 
tone in business. The agricultural situation is 
highly favorable. Wheat receipts are slowly in- 
creasing, but are still below the requirements of 
millers. Rye, corn and oats are in fair demand. 
Farmers are hauling in new corn freely, but it is too 
green for shipping. Quotations are 4oc. per bushel 
in the country districts, and soc. delivered. The 
Kentucky hog crop is very short. Cattle are in 
good condition. Wheat seeding is progressing 
finely, and the acreage is being enlarged. Tobacco 
planters complain of house-burn, yet the crop in 
general is in good condition. Copper whiskies 
steady and in fair demand. Cotton very dull, and 
tending down under liberal receipts. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: The weather is delightful. 
Winter wheat is aboveground in southern Mis- 
souri and growing finely. [all sowing is about 
through in northern Missouri. The acreage sown 
in this state is larger than last fall. A snowy winter, 
with steady cold, is earnestly desired now for the 
benefit of the wheat in ground. Early in the week 
all grains dropped, but the market is now recover- 
ing in firmness, though not in value. Wheat re- 
ceipts are increasing, but are not specially large. 
Farmers are holding back wheat. Shipments are 
light. Sales of flour for export are heavy. The hog 
demand is better than the supply, on nearly station- 
ary prices. Cattle active with firm prices and fair 
supplies. Cash provisions are very weak and dull. 
Cotton is still declining. The general jobbing 
trade is well maintained, yet not perceptibly stronger 
than last week. 


From Burlington, fa.; Trade in general con- 
tinues satisfactory. The demand for staples is firm. 
Coliections are fair. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.; Jobbers in all lines are 
doing a fair trade, although complaints of collec- 
tions are almost universal, but with colder weather 
it is expected this unsatisfactory feature in business 
will disappear. 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: ‘Yhe weather in the 
northwest has been all that could be desired for 
completing fall work; it has been well improved 
and fall plowing is well advanced. A much larger 
acreage has been plowed up to this time than at the 
close of the season last year. Wheat has moved 
freely from first hands at an advanced price at 
$1.05 @$1.07 for No. 1 hard, closing weak at $1.06. 
Receipts for week 522,000 bushels. Flour active, 
closed weak, shipments for the week 115,800 barrels, 
quotable $7.00@ $7.50 per barrel for patents. 





From Denver, Col.: All branches of trade are im- 
proving. 





CALIFORNIA, 

From San Francisco, Cal.: Business is active as a 
rule. There is little change in the produce markets. 
Freights have a downward tendency. Chinese com- 
mercial advices are without material change. From 
Japan the reports show continued dullness. All 
local manufacturers are fully employed. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: General trade was quite 
active the past week, and in some branches, par- 
ticularly paper hangings, upholstery and fancy 
goods, an unusual large volume of business was 
done. The indications are that affairs will continue 
this way for some time to come. ‘Transactions in 
wheat were not heavy; the main inquiry was for 
choice grades of southern for milling purposes. In 
the cotton market there was but a small demand 
from spinners for immediate use ; buyers appear to 
be holding off; late sales were at 10'%c. ‘The offer- 
ings of highwines were light, and western job lots 
were quoted at $1.21@$1.22. The inquiry for 
grain charters was more decided, and the market 
firmer in tone; most demand was for future load- 
ing, though spot vessels were not neglected ; some 
business in steamer room to Liverpool was done at 
5% @6d. per bushel, 


and steady. 
Grain firm. 
wanted, to arrive easy. 
unchanged. 


more activity. 
replenishing broken stocks, but most of the sales 
made through drummers’ orders. 
days 13,940 bales of cotton have been exported, 
valued at $811,097. 
demand, and naval stores brightening. 








From Richmond, Va.: General business continues 


good and collections reported fair. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Cotton receipts very large. 


The movement at this port during the present week 
has been very heavy, and exceeds the receipts of 
the corresponding week of 1880 by 9,000 bales. 
indications point to a larger business this year than 
ever done before. 
actively engaged. 
other industries progressing well. 


All 


The oyster shuckers are now 
Quality better than usual. All 


From Wilmington, N. C.: Naval stores quiet 
Provisions easy. Breadstuffs steady. 
Freights, foreign and coastwise, spot 
Exchange and discounts 


From Savannah, Ga.: Trade generally shows 
A number of merchants this week 


The past two 


Rice steady with more foreign 


From New Orleans, La.; Weather continues favor- 
able. Crops of cotton, sugar and rice reported 
largely in excess of several seasons. General trade 
of city is good. 





From Austin, Tex.: Trade good. Collections fair. 





From Dallas, Tex.: The grocery trade has been 
active during the week. 


From Houston, Tex.: 
fairly well. 


All lines of trade moving 


From Waco, Tex.: Breadstuffs and staple gro- 
ceries are firm, and find ready sale at good prices. 
Collections are reported easier than they were a 
week ago. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: Jobbing trade for the 
week quiet in all departments. The warm weather 
to some extent still retards business. The farmers 
are busy picking cotton and preparing ground for 
winter grain. Flour steady, with good shipping 
demand. Wheat firm; demand good. Cattle re- 
ceipts good, good grades selling readily on arrival. 
Provisions steady; demand good. Country prod- 
uce in active demand. 





From Memphis, Tenn. : Business brisk this week. 
Weather bright, and trade in all lines shows an im- 
provement over last week. Corn scarce, with good 
demand, but prices for corn and meal steady. Hog 
products are easier, and prices lowered but very 
little. Flour rules unchanged, with demand steady 
and prices firm. Prices for live stock hold up, with 
continued light receipts. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET'’S, received yesterday : 













Prime com. Exchange selling on New 

paper, per cent. York. 
Atlanta, Gauci cence. 8 @IOo 4% premium. 
Augusta, Gasca. cccess 7 @ \ premium. : 
Baltimore, Md.........-+ 5 @6 Par@soc. premium 
Boston, Mass.......-..-- 6 @ 6% toc. discount on $1,000. 
Buffalo, N. Y... 6 @ % premium. 
Burlington, Iowa......... 8 @ I-IO0 premium. 
Charleston, S.C... 8 @ \Y premium. 
Chicago, Ill....... 7 @B 2sc. discount. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 6 @7 Par to I-1o premium, 
Cleveland, Ohio... 7 @8 I-Io premium. 
Columbus, Ohio . - 7 @8 _ 1-10 premium. 
Dallas, Texas... -12 @ Y discount. 
Dayton, Ohio 6 @7 I-Io premium. 
Denver, Col... 3 eae AND \% premium, 
Detroit, Mich ............ 6 @ I-I0 premium, 
Evansville, Ind.......... 7 @38 $1.50 premium. 
Galveston, Texas........ 8 @ 76 discount. 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 8 @ 4 premium, 
Halifax, NS antcdecous 54@ 6 ‘ar to 1-6 discount. 
Houston, Texas .. Io @12 4% @% discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind........ @ 8 Slight premium. 
Kansas City, Mo........ 8 @io $I premium, 
Little Rock, Ark......... 10 % premium. 
Louisville, Ky. Sates tarrmsiase 8 5c. premium. 


Memphis, Tenn.......... 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 


g ar. 
7 
8 
Montreal, Quebec He SE . 
6 
6 
6 
co) 


25c. premium per $1,000. 
75c. to $I dis. per $1,000. 
5-16@34 premium. 

$2 per $1,000 


~ 


Nashville, Tenn......... 


®QOOHONSOOO 
16356 








New Haven, Conn....... Par. 

New Orleans, La........ 9 Nominal. | 
Norfalls, WV divs euekenianisten 9 %@\ premium, 
Omaha; Nebo. 2c. a sacs 10 @ $I premium, 
Peoria, Ill......... ae @8 1-10 discount. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. e492 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... aon @7 Par. 

Portland, Merce sss sisinsisns 64%@ 7% (lio premium. 
Providence, R. I......... @ 6 Par. 

Raleich, NoGossesseses os 6 @ 

Richmond, Va..........+ 7 @8 I-Io premium. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 1% @14 %@% premium, 
San Antonio, Tex... pase @t1o 4% premium. 
San Francisco, Cal....... 5 @6 — 20c. premium 
Savannah, Ga,...-... ne Oe %@% discount. 
St. Joseph, Mo. @ 14 premium, 
St. Louis, Mo..... @8 goc. discount on $1,090, 
St. Paul, Minn (qo $2 discount, 
Toledo, Ohio ..........-. @8 110 premium. 
Toronto, Ont...-.0e0- «+ 7 4% premium. 
Utica, N.¥5.:-5 @o6 Par. 

Waco, Texas... @ Par. 
Wilmington, N.C......- @ 8 Par. = 
Winnipeg, Man....... dats @8 % premium. 
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CERTAIN FACTS ABOUT COTTON. 

It has been claimed that in the production of cotton 
the southern states have, perhaps, already reached 
the maximum quantity that can be cultivated with 
the largest profit until the demand of the world in- 
creases. As an argument in confirmation of this, 
the fact is sometimes cited that a short crop often 
brings producers a larger sum than a full crop, and 
that the amount of surplus sent abroad determines 
the price of the entire crop. That, of course, is one 
of the fundamental principles of Adam Smith's 
political economy, and is a point that was dwelt 
upon with some force in the tariff debates in Con- 
gress. As an illustration of this argument, it is 
undoubtedly a fact that, although in the year 1868 
the increase of the exports of cotton amounted to 
123,000,000 pounds over the exports of 1867, yet the 
aggregate price in 1868 was nearly $50,000,000 less 
than in 1867, while the increased exports in 1871 
over the exports of 1870 brought about $9,00c,000 





less. The following table will, perhaps, serve more 

clearly to illustrate this point: 
‘ Pounds, Value. 

662,733,679 $201,470,423 

785,415,226 152,820,733, 

- 958,785,304 227,027,624 

1,403,704, 507 218,327, 109 

1,200,398,178 227,243,069 

- 1,445y047,079 171,118,508 





1,028,575,979 162,304,250 

Southern men maintain that, in proportion to her 
white population, the south is to-day recuperating 
and increasing in her investments in manufactures 
more rapidly than the north, In proof of this, it is 
claimed that during the panic years from 1873 to 
1879, while many northern mills were closed, hardly 
a southern mill failed to declare a dividend. Possi- 
bly one reason for the increasing prosperity of 
southern cotton manufacturers is the fact that in 
most, if not in all, of the southern states manufa:- 
turers have been exempted from taxation by state 
legislation for a period of from five to ten years. 
This exemption, of itself, helps to a dividend upon 
their investment. 
facturing is certainly flourishing in the south, and 
itis claimed that the mills erected there since the 
close of 1880 have increased the number of spindles 


Under this system cotton manu- 








361,000. ‘This increase is distributed as follows: 
Increase. | Increase. 
EOI AIA siedaae's, capa eta: 106,600] Louisiana............. 21,000 
LAD AIR a Velen tassios 34,000] North Carolina. . 48,000 
Mennegsee. «slats. > <is 24,000] South Carolina 96,000 
Mississippi...........-- 32,000 = 
POtAY- OW Spingles ! iii. iki tieniel ere cd evls.deis sae eidetataiens 361,600 


The following table gives the cotton crops and 
the prices realized from 1855 to last year, gold value. 
By the use of it the amount of money received by 
the south for any period before the war, and the 
amount received since, can be readily compared. 
New York prices are given, and the same standard 
is applied to both periods : 









Cotton Pro- Av. net Gross Annual 

year ended duction, weight weight, average Gold value 
Aug 31. bales. of bale. lbs. price.* — of crop.t 
1855-56.....- 3,645,345 420 10,30 $167,159,420 
1856-57...-.. 3,056,519 444 13 51 194,344,086 
1857-58 «+ 3,238,962 442 32.2: 185,592,560 
1858-59 «+ 3,994,481 447 12.08 228,633,913 
1859-00...... 4,823,770 445 11.00 250,290,954 
1860-51. . 3,826,086 477 13.01 251,468,383 
2,228,987 441 1,041,962,263 3076 320,507,592 

-+ 2,059,271 444 969,175,303 22.40 217,095,268 

- 2,498,895 443 1,173,431,114 17.77 208,518,709 

2,439,039 437 1,129,811,645 21.09 238,277,276 

3,154,949 434 1,451,401,357 19.45 282,297,564 

4,352,317 438 —2,020,093,730 15.03 303,710,269 

2,974.35€ 439 1,384,084,494 18.31 253,425,871 

3,930,503 440 1,833,188,931 1584 290,377,127 

4,170,388 439 1,9 40,648,352 15.18 294,590,420 

3,832,091 439 1,783,644,032 13.32 237,581,385 

I 669,288 430 2,157,958,142  11.4t 246,223,024 
poset edn 4,485,423 438 2,0%2,492,190 10.87 226,360,901 
8877-78 ..... 4,811,205 450 2,294,973,405 11.00 252,447,075 
ab Se .aier 5,073,531 443 2,302,428,687 10.83 258,017,027 
1879-80...... 5,761,252 453 2,771,797,156 12.02 333,170,018 
1880-81...... 6,605,750 456 3,197,183,000 11.24 359,363,369 


*Per pound of middling upland cotton at New York, gold 
values. 

+ Computed upon the basis of price of middling upland at 
New York. + War periods. 


The following table shows the relation of capital 
to labor in the manufacture of cotton in the two 
decades which ended 1870 and 1880: 





Inc.1880, 
Cotton goods 1870. 1880, per ct. 
Number of establishments..... 956 #948 53.08 
sipct Wts siete (real and per- f a 
CIA ASE « 0. 0:0! piace Manas $140,706,291 $215,391,176 8. 
Hands employed aes a 135,309 ,O71 6 BS 
Wages paids tees oasis, - $39,044,132 $45,672,295 1.65 
Value of materials used ....... 111,736,936 113,580,023 16.17 
Value of products made ....... 177,489,739 206,190,862 .... 
Value of labor in each $100 o 
products (22.2 percent.) ..... «a... 22.20 
Earnings of each $100 capital 
imvested (21.8 percent.)...... « saseee 21.80 
Average wages per year, skilled 
and unskilled 25... .:ss.ccaeee § seas 242.84 
Average wages per day, skilled 
and unskilled, counting 300 
GAY WOLKE. crwrceirececvtcusadee tala Kr 0.81 


* Decrease, 84 per cent. 
The following table represents the decline in the 
prices of cotton goods and the average selling prices, 
in currency, at the works: 








Class of 1865, 1870, 1875, 1880. 
" goods cents, cents. cents. cents, 
Missouri......... aS os cco ks 5 new 5 30 21 20 
Missouri......... Batting}... 40 20 12 9 
New Hampshire.Ginghamsf. . 17 II 8 
Connecticut,..... Girghamst ..... 20 II 9 10 
New York....... Print cloths (64x64) 4o Ta 5.25 3% 
New Hampshire. Print clothst .... 12.29 9.33 6.30 4.04 
Georgia . ....... Sheeting (qx4)_ . 14 9 7.25 
Missouri.... -ONECTINGT, . 001,05 30 15 8.50 8 
MRING ood nce s. SOMHELING yw sre ce- os ; 15 12 9 
New Hampshire. Ticking? ... ..... 77 31.25 17 16 
Missouri....... . Yarnst 21 20 


Sem hpacaes 90 40 
*Kach, { Per pound, { Per yard. 
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The following is the tariff now imposed on manu- 
Plain bleached, valued at 2o0c. 
or less per square yard, 44.50 per cent.; valued at 
Unbleached, 
valued at 16c. or less per square yard, 43.61 per 
cent. Printed or colored (calicoes) of the lower 
Jeans, drill- 
ings, bed-tickings, ginghams and cottonades, over 
200 threads to the square inch, 58.34 per cent. ; over 
Spool 


factures of cotton: 


over 20¢. per square yard, 35 per cent. 


grades, from 43.64 to 58.05 per cent. 


Ioo and under 200 threads, 52.25 per cent. 
thread from 75 to 78.50 per cent. 


The number of laborers engaged in the manufac- 


ture of cotton goods in the United States, in 1880, 
was 187,714. 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
already shown in BRADSTREET’S that the English 
spinner’s family has $2.98% per week after paying 
for its food, and that the American spinner’s family 
has $5.79%, a difference in favor of the American 
spinner of $2.81 per week. 

The value of the manufactures of cotton imported 
into the United States, in 1879, was $16,933,767; in 
1880 it was $25,723,251; in 1881 it was $28,084,116. 
This shows a constantly increasing consumption of 
these manufactures. 





MONTANA CATTLE. 


Miss Midy Morgan, the live-stock reporter of the 
New York Z7zmes, on her return from a tour of in- 
spection in Montana, was interviewed at St. Paul 
by a representative of the Pioneer Press. Miss 
Morgan outlined the characteristics of the country 
and climate with respect to the territory’s ad- 
vantages as a live-stock producing region as fol- 
lows: Montana possesses just the right combina- 
tion of food and climate to make perfect beef. The 
philosophy of the attainment of perfection in beef 
does not seem to be generally understood, even by 
the cattle growers, who should have a knowledge of 
these things. Now, what makes good beef is the 
transition of temperature; that is, good, sweet, 
juicy meat cannot be grown either in a hot climate 
or where there is such a general average of temper- 
ature as there is in Texas. I am prepared to say 
that the Texas steer is doomed to extinction so far 
as supplying either the east or Europe with beef is 
concerned. ‘The market does not want it, and has 
only taken it by force of circumstances. Now that 
Montana beef is accessible there will be no further 
use for the cattle raised in the southwest. Even the 
Colorado cattle are far inferior to those fed in Mon- 
tana and which have the benefit of the transitions ot 
temperature of which I speak. The next course is 
that some person or persons of capital will soon 
begin to slaughter these cattle right on their ranges, 
almost, and the meat will be shipped and preserved 
in all its original goodness direct from Montana to 
eastern markets, in refrigerator cars, and the days 
of poor beef will be numbered. What needs to be 
done—and it certainly will be in time—is to slaugh- 
ter the cattle as near as may be to their ranges, and 
have the meat shipped in refrigerators to all points 
of demand. ‘The quality of the Montana beef is 
already beginning to attract general attention. It 
is not only far superior to the Texas or Colorado 
beef, but excels the famous fat cattle of Kentucky, 
which are too gross in flesh to be palatable, 
although the steaks, marbled with fat, look nice 
enough in the market places. So far as breeding is 
concerned Montana cattle are all right. They are 
crosses—not grades—upon the native cattle, and 
make better meat than highly-bred cattle. The 
quality will be somewhat improved by the introduc- 
tion of some Shorthorn blood, which is the fancy of 
the Montana cattle growers, although I found some 
who believe in the Herfords. However, the same 
weight at a given age cannot be attained by the 
Herfords. Now my individual theory is that the 
Polled Angus, the Scotch cattle, would do better in 
Montana than any other breed. But cattle raising 
is not the only thing for Montana to attempt, for 
that region is destined to become the great wool- 
producing and sheep-growing section of the coun- 
try. Sheep thrive splendidly, and I saw magnificent 
specimens of half-bred Cotswolds and Merinos. It 
is folly to attempt to grow good wool in the warm 
sections, like Texas, for the texture soon degenerates 
into a coarse, brittle, hairy or wiry substance, in- 
stead of fleecy wool. I am convinced from what I 
have seen that the capabilities of Montana are not 
half appreciated. 





INCOMES OF THE PRUSSIAN PEOPLE. 

The St, Zames's Budget has the following summary 
of a recent article by Mr. Soetbeer on the incomes 
of the Prussian people: ‘‘In Prussia every person 
having £21 a year is assessed to the class tax, or 
the income tax—direct taxes analagous to our own 
income tax; and from the class and income tax 
returns Herr Soetbeer, the well-known German 












Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the 
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seems a very liberal allowance. 


of the persons assessed. 


upon them—that is, persons having £150 a year and 


over—number only 645,919, or a little over 2 per 


cent. of the whole population; while the persons, 
with their dependents, having less than £21 a year, 


or 8s. a week, number as many as 7,825,781, or 


nearly 30 per cent. of the whole population. 
Lastly, it appears that in the ten years, 1872-1881, 
the incomes of the Prussian people rose only from 
£4348,000,000 to £411,000,000, an increase of barely 
463,000,000, or about 1834 per cent.: that is, less 
than 2 per cent. per annum.”’ 


IRISH AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

The Manchester Guardian gives the following 
summary of the statistics of agriculture in Ireland 
for 1881-2: The total extent under crops in 1882 
was 5,081,048 acres, being a decrease on the extent 
in 1881 of 114,327 acres, or 2.2 per cent. The 
decrease in Leinster was 37,365 acres, or 2.6 per 
cent.; in Munster, 24,722 acres, or 1.9 per cent.; 
in Ulster, 35,860 acres, or 2 per cent., and in Con- 
naught, 16,380 acres, or 2.3 per cent. In 1881 the 
extent returned under grass was 10,075,424 acres, 
in 1882 the amount returned is 10,110,079 acres, 
being an increase of 34,655 acres; the extent re- 
turned as fallow in 1881 was 21,204 acres, and in 
1882 21,263 acres; the extent under woods and 
plantations in 1881 was 328,703 acres, against 
329,088 acres in 1882; and the extent returned 
under ‘‘bog and marsh, barren mountain land, 
etc.,’’ in 1881 was 4,708,047 acres, against 4,787,275 
acres in 1882; of the acreage thus returned in 1882, 
1,818,958 acres have been entered by the enumer- 
ators as bog and marsh, and 2,095,448 acres as 
barren mountain land. The extent of land under 
tillage in 1881 was 3,194,346 acres; in 1882 the 
amount returned is 3,119,275 acres, being a decrease 
of 75,071 acres. As to cereal crops, there appears 
a decrease, as compared with 1881, of 1,074 acres 
under wheat, of 22,650 acres in barley, and of 696 
acres in beans and peas. There is an increase of 
3,992 acres in oats, and of 72 acres in bere and rye, 
leaving a net decrease of 20,356 acres in the extent 
under cereal crops. The acreage under flax in 
188I was 147,145 acres, and in 1882 the extent 
returned under this crop is only 113,502 acres, 
being a decrease of 33,643 acres. In 1881 there 
were 2,001,029 acres returned under meadow and 
clover; in 1882 the extent returned under this crop 
amounts to 1,961,773 acres, being a decrease of 
39,256 acres. Between 1881 and 1882 there was an 
increase in the number of cattle amounting to 
30,252, and in the number of pigs 334,100; whilst 
there was a decrease in the number of sheep 
amounting to 184,692, and of horses and mules 
amounting to 9,029. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF HONDURAS. 
The following information as to the mineral re- 
sources of Honduras, supplied by Dr. W. G. K. 
Fritzgaertner, Mineralogist to the Government of 
Honduras, appeared in the London journal, /von: 
‘‘Native gold, in nuggets, scales and dust, is 
found in numerous placer grounds, and in fissure 
veins, and occurs often in the form of wire gold. It 
is also found in combination with ores of copper, 
iron and tellurium. Platinum is found in numerous 
river beds in scales and in grains. Silver is-very 
abundant, and is found principally in the following 
forms: Native silver in plates and wires, chloride 
and bromide of silver, argentile, silver glance, ruby 
silver, argentiferous grey copper and galena, Tin 
is known to exist in paying quantities in two locali- 
ties. Bismuth and antimony are also very fre- 
quently found. Copper has been discovered in 
many parts of the republic. The quality is excel- 
lent and the quantity inexhaustible, while the ore, 
as a rule, contains a very large percentage of silver 
and gold. Lead is found in large deposits and 
fissures. This metal is not worked for its intrinsic 
value, but only in case the ore contains gold and 
silver in paying quantities. Whole mountains of 
fine magnetic iron exist, both near the coast and in 
the interior. The natives use clean and fine ore 
directly in their forges. The iron produced is of a 
very superior quality, and greatly resembles steel in 

















economist, has just calculated the incomes of the 
Prussian people, adding 25 per cent. to the incomes 
officially returned to cover all possible frauds, which 
Herr Soetbeer 
estimates the aggregate incomes of the whole Prus- 
sian people at £411,000,000, which is equal to £15 
8s. per head of the population, or to £45 per head 
It will be seen that Prussia 
is an exceedingly poor country. This appears still 
more clearly from the fact that only 543 persons in 
the whole kingdom possess incomes of £5,000 a 
year and upward, while only 8,242 possess incomes 
of £1,000 a year and upward. Again, the persons 
assessed to the income tax, with those dependent 





all its characteristics. 


merce along the Caribbean coast. 


machinery, and will free it of importation duties. 


LAND CULTIVATION IN CHINA. 


The following is from a letter of the Shanghai 


correspondent of the London 7%mes to that journal: 

“The greater part of the land is owned in small 
properties of five acres and under, even down 
to a sixth of an acre. 
and subdivided till it can be divided no more. 
The possession of a plot of land, however small, 
implies at least something in the way of capital, but 


below these again there is another class of culti- 


vators, who as tenants farm the land of those who 
from circumstances or disposition do not care to 
do so themselves. Six or seven tenths of the land 
is cultivated in this way. The system adopted is 
almost invariably the métayer, or half-profit system, 
the landlord providing the houses and paying the 
government taxes, which last amount to a tenth 
or so of the net profits, though they vary very 
much in different provinces. These cultiva- 


tors are invariably men of no capital, their 


whole stock-in-trade consisting of a few rude 
and simple instruments costing a mere 
trifle. It is on _ this 
poverty first falls in bad years. The holdings are in 
size just sufficient to afford a bare sustenance in good 
years. 
ally beggars; they have nothing to pawn or pledge. 
They have no credit, and even if they had there is 
nobody tolend. Thelandlords are not in a position 


to give any assistance, and, if the bad season con- 


tinues, these latter are in quite as miserable a 
plight as their tenants, for at such times even land 
depreciates in value so much as to be hardly worth 
selling, and large tracts are not unfrequently de- 
serted altogether, and left waste.” 








TRADE EMBARRASSMENT S. 


There were 137 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 4 less than the pre- 
ceding week, and 20 more than the corresponding week last 
year. The middle states had 24, adecrease of 5; New Eng- 
land states 12, a decrease of 7; southern states 32, an increase 
of 6; western states 56, an increase of 1; California and the 
territories 13, an increase of 1; Canada and the Provinces 14, a 
decrease of 13. The failures generally were of minor im- 
portance. In the principal trades they were as follows: Gen- 
eral traders 22; grocers 19; | quors 13; dry goods 10; clothing 
9; manufacturers 8; hardware 7; shoes 5; tobacco and cigars 
5; fancy goods 4; furniture 4; hotels 3; drugs 3; gents’ fur- 
nishing goods 3 ; books and stationery 3; millinery 2; grain 2; 
coal 2; jewelry 1; banker 1. 


ALABAMA. 


SPRING HILL.—T. P. Cawthorn, general store, has been 
attached. 

TROY.—Faulk & Martin, general store, have sold out to R. 
J. Higgins and Haywood Martin, preferred creditors, for $9,000 
and $4,500 respectively, which sums more than covered the 
entire assets. Messrs. Higgins and Martin have since trans- 
ferred the assets to Coleman & Carroll. 


ARKANSAS. 


PERRYVILLE.—Jacob Jacobson, general store, has had 
judgment for $2,000 entered against him by a foreclosure of 
mortgage, and his real estate is advertised to be sold. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FALL RIVER MILLS.—D. Ripley, saloon, has been at- 
tached. 

LA PORTE,.—H. Buckley, saloon, has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. Liabilities $5,000 ; assets about $1,000. 

OAKLAND.—W. B. & G. H. Merrill, brick manufacturers, 
have been attached. 

OAKLAND.—Stephen H. Merritt has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—G, Barchi & Co.,, fruits, are advertised |. 


to be sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—John H. Darragh, pattern maker, is 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff, 

SANTA MARIA,.—M. Muller, saloon, has been attached, 

SANTA MARIA.—Julius Wiener, general store, has called a 
meeting of creditors. 

STOCKTON.—S. H. Fickett & Co., furniture, have been 
attached by local creditors. 


COLORADO. 


BOULDER.-—S. A. Betts, fruits and cigars, has been attached 
for $814. 

COMO.—G, A. Montag, general store, has been attached 
for $351. 

STERLING.—G, P. Davenport, general store, has called a 
meeting of creditors. : : 












Coal is very abundant on the 
Atlantic coast, near the river Uloa, the quality 
being a semi-bituminous kind. As the quantity 
seems to be quite considerable, this mineral will, in 
the near future, become a valuable article of com- 
Mining property 
is not taxed, and there is no duty on the exportation 
of ores or bullion; and the government is so anxious 
to encourage the industry that it will render all 
assistance in its power for the transportation of 


It is, in fact, divided 


class that the pinch of 


When the crop fails these peasants are liter- 


FLORIDA? 30 

MANATEE,—B. S. Curry, general store, has failed and been 
attached. Liabilities $3,coo; nominal assets $3,800. 5 
PALATKA,—T, Myers, dry goods, has assigned. He began 
about two years ago. 
























GEORGIA. ; 


ATLANTA.—C. L. Redwine, crugs and cigars, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. 7 a), 
BUTLER.—G. J. Willis, saloon, who recently failed with — 
liabilities of $2,000, has since disposed of all his stock. 7 
MACON.—D. Flanders & Son, grocers, have failed. Liabili- 
ties $29,000; assets $26,000. They began in 1867. : 

UNION.—John F. Giles, general store, has failed, 


ILLINOIS. a 

COMPTON. —J..J. Guinnip, general store, has been attached 
for $921 by J. A. Tolman & Co., of Chicago. There are other 
attachments which make the total amount nearly $2,000. “Te 

ELMWOOD.—Charles Gumbiner, general store, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $3,994 ; assets $1,199. 

GROVE CITY.—S. E. Heinlein, groceries and drugs, has been 
attached. 

MORRISON.—Mrs, J. Kennedy, notions, has failed. 

PEKIN.—Flora Hill, millinery, has given a bill of sale for $336. 


INDIANA. *. Sar 
ASHBORO.—Albert Moss, general store, has sold out, and is 
said to have failed. : : it L.! 
AUBURN,.—Miller & Getrost, dry goods, have failed. 
LAFAYETTE.—Application has been made for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for Harding, Barbee & Co., iron railings, by 
W. T. Barbee and Mary B. Simpson, against the other partner, 
Thomas Harding. Liabilities $21,000; assets about the same. 
MONTEZUMA,—E. G. Wilson, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $12,000; assets about $8,000. — : 
SPENCER.—F. M. Fields, clothing, etc., has been attached, 


IOWA. 


CLIO.—J. E. Rockhold, general store, has assigned to 
Thomas H. Laughlin. Liabilities about $4,000 ; nominal assets 
about the same. 

DAVENPORT.—H. Mittelbuscher, grocer, who 
sold out, owes $2,000; no assets. 

GLADBROOK.—S, J. Solomon, dry goods and groceries, has 
failed. Liabilities $8,000 ; assets $4,700. 

HAMBURG.—W. L. Bogan, hardware, has assigned, Lia- 
bilities about $8,000. : 

HILLSBORO.—E. A. Hanchett & Son, general store, have 
assigned. , 

UNION.—S. F. Benson, general store, has assigned. : 

UNION.—S. R. Benson & Co., bankers, have assigned. 
They have been closed two weeks past, 

SHENANDOAH.—J. W. Ladd & Co., books and stationery, 
have assigned. It is thought they will pay about 50 cents. 

WALNUT.—The stock, invoiced at $700, of T. E. Motter, 
grocer, has been taken and closed out by a creditor whose claim 
was over $600. : s 

WAVERLY.—M. Casper, grocer, has failed, 


recently : , 


KANSAS. 
LEAVENWORTH.—Isaac Wolf has been closed by the = 
sheriff. 
KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON.—Miss Kate Murray, millinery, has assigned. 

LOUISVILLE.—Anton Mayer, saloon, has been attached for 
$2,800, and assigned to John Stegman. ‘ 

LOUISVILLE.—Weigel & Ballwey, brewers, have assigned 
to Nicholas Bohn. 

MOUNT EDEN.—Harry Dickerson, dry goods, has assigned. 


LOUISIANA. ods 
NEW ORLEANS.—The liabilities of D. A. Given & Son, 
cotton buyers, are $56,375; nominal assets $48,925. The indi- « 
vidual liabilities of D. A. Given, Jr., are $7,940; assets $5,760. 
They have mace cession of property. % 
NEW ORLEANS.—W. R, Irby & Brother, wholesale tobacco, 
have suspended and filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities 
$64,838; nominal assets $24,279. The business was started 
many years ago by the late J. J. Irby, and since 1878 has been 
conducted by his sons. Their statement for January 1, 1882, — 
showed liabilities $57,958; assets $72,011. . 
NEW ORLEANS.—Martin Noe, groceries and saloon, has 
assigned. Liabilities $4,055 ; assets $1,723. ia 
NEW ORLEANS.—George Ritter, jeweler, has petitioned for 
respite. Liabilities $2,795; assets $4,846. , 
NEW ORLEANS.—Louis Tiemann, cigars, has been attached ; 


for $2,625. MAINE \ 


BANGOR.—Gardiner F. Danforth, confectioner, 
solvency. 

GARDINER.—L, B. Brann, harness, 
Liabilities reported at $2,000. : 

PORTLAND.—The Portland Suspender Company has failed. 
Liabilities reported at $20,000. G. A. Randall and William L, 
Bracley were the proprietors. They began in 1869. : 

ROCKLAND.—John Fuller, grocer, having failed to make a 
settlement with his creditors, has filed a petition in insolvency, 


MARYLAND. — 
BALTIMORE.—Michael Mulhn, saloon, ‘a 
BALTIMORE.—John Rost, 

out by mortgagee. 
BALTIMORE.—C. A. Warner, 
assigned to Frank. X. Ward. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—W. G, Peirce & Co., agents, dry goods, were ad-— y 
vertised to be sold out by the sheriff, : 
BOSTON.—J. H. Robinson & Co,, paper hangings, have - 
failed. All the creditors except one have signed off, andthe 
property is in the hands of trustees, for benefit of creditors, : 
BROCKTON.—J. M. Poole, baker, is reported to have left. 
town without paying his cebts, and his stock has been attached. 
DEDHAM.—2. H. Storrs & Co., woolen manufacturers, have — 
filed a petition in insolvency. The schedules show liabilities _ 
$420,486, of which about $167,000 is due to banks ; $10,000 to 
indivicuals ; $147,000 for merchandise; and $6,5co for wages, — 
The assets consist of mill and machinery, saw mill, land, and — 
three tenement houses subject to a claim of the Merchants’ 
Woolen Company for $10,000, secured by mortgage ; wool, stock, _ 
supplies, and goods manufactured in the mill, supposed to be 
worth §100,coo; book accounts, rent from operatives, a claim 
for $1,600, and goods in store in New York. _ 


is in in- 


has been closed up. 


has assigned. 
saloon, is advertised to be sold 


groceries and liquors, has 


HAVERHILL.—F. A. Addison, dining rooms, has compro- 
mised at 20 cents and gone out of business. 

HAVERHUILL.—Albert E. Hawes, door manufacturer, has 
been attached for $1,0co. 

LOWELL,—The insolvency proceedings of Joseph A, Green, 

_ teas, have been stopped. 

LYNN.—William J. Large, grain, etc., has filed a petition in 
insolvency. 

MILL RIVER.—James Goodwin, paper manufacturer, is 
reported financially embarrassed and property attached. 

NATICK,—W. R. Morton & Co., teas, who recently failed, 
owe $300 ; assets nominally $100. 


WESTFIELD.—B. F. Adams, shoes, who recently failed, 
owes about $800. He has gone out of business. 


MICHIGAN. 

BAY CITY.—The stock of John Gorman, grocer, has been 
taken, possession of by Gustave Merrill & Co., on a chattel 
mortgage for $2,412. 

CLARE.—John B, Slattery, groceries and hardware, has been 
closed on a chattel mortgage. Assets about $1,000; liabilities 
larger than that sum. 


DECATUR.—F. N. & T. A. Chadwick, general store, have 
sold out to Charles Duncombe, which is regarded as an as- 
signment for benefit of creditors. 

HOLLY.—William Zellner, grocer, has given a bill of sale 
for $937. Liabilities about $2,000; assets small. 

LANSING.—™M. S. Stillson, drugs, has been closed on a 


hattel t % 
—- — MINNESOTA. 


BROWNTON.—Soper & Houston, agricultural implements, 
have failed. 

HAMBERG,—Lewis Newkirch, general store, has been at- 
tached and is unable to meet his obligations. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—William Nesbitt, cry goods, has assigned 
ona claim for $2,500. He began in March, 1881, claiming 
$1,500 capital. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Thomas & Frizzell, grocers, have as- 
signed to A. E. Hall. Liabilities $900; assets about $250. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—William Whytal, boots and shoes, has 
assigned. 

ST. PAUL.—A receiver has been appointed for C. T. McNa- 
mara, hotel, and F, R. Welz succeeds him. 


- MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY.—A. M. Eames, queensware, has given a 
trust deed for $1,500, and assigned to Frederick A Freeman. 
ST. JOSEPH.—W. A. Mansfield, agricultural implements, 
has been attached for $2,0co by The Davenport Plow Company. 
He previously placed a mortgage on his real estate for $2,000 
and left town. His liabilities are estimated at about $15,000. 


NEVADA. 

AUSTIN.—The liabilities of F. Von Nordech, drugs, are 
about $5,200 ; nominal assets about $6,000. 

CARSON CITY.—Frank Boskourtz, clothing, recently sold 
out his stock at 75 cents on the dollar of invoice, and crecitors 
garnisheed the notes. 

GRANTSVILLE—S. Rosenthal, general store, offers to 
compromise at go cents cash. Liabilities $6,973 ; assets $4,250. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK.—F. J. Kieb, butcher, offered to compromise at 
25 cents, but it was refused. Liabilities estimated at $4,000 ; 
actual assets about $1,000. 

OCEANIC,—Patterson & Son, general store, were advertised 
to be sold out under a chattel mortgage held by Jeannette L. 
Patterson, the mother of the junior partner. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY.—Elmer E. Bellows, news, has assigned. 

BROOKLYN.—Benjamin R. Hicks, grocer, has assigned to 
Everett A. McKay. 

CEDARVILLE.—Ezra D. Beckwith, tanner, has assigned. 

DUNKIRK.—John Nusbaumer, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed to William A. Joyce. 

ELMIRA —J. M. Robinson & Son, furniture manufacturers, 
have assigned to H. D. V. Pratt, giving preferences to Q. W. 
Wellington & Co., Corning, for endorsements, amount not 
stated; Chemung Canal Bank $15,300; Dr. S, O. Gleason 
$2,000; Joseph Golden $1,254; James O'Donnell $475 ; Miles 
Herrington $300; T. K. Beecher $500. Preferences were also 
made for all discounts by the Chemung Canal Bank and for 
workmen’s wages. They are reported to have been embar- 
rassed for some time past, and are said to have lost money on 
contracts which they have taken during the past two years. 
The business was started in 1836. 

JAMESTOWN.—Charles Smith, brewer and bottler, has as- 
signed to Charles H. Zew. Several small judgments had pre- 
viously been entered against him. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George Bowman assigned on the 27th 
inst, to Henry Ash, giving a preference to Emily L. F. Bowman 
$1,500. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of W. T. Cotter, car- 
i penter, show liabilities $1,427; nominal assets $1,671 ; actual 
assets $1,540. 

NEW YORK CITY.—J. B. Doblin & Co., tailors, assigned 
on the 236 inst. to Bernard Metzger without preference. They 
began in March, claiming a capital of $5,000. On the 19th inst. 
Mrs. B. Ascher, one of the partners, withdrew, taking out 
$2,500, at which time they claimed to owe $14,000. They had a 
dull summer season, The schedules show liabilities $13,587; 
nominal assets $10,141; actual assets $6,933. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Fleischman, Brenan 
& Chance, liquors and essences, show liabilities $5,428 ; nominal 
assets $1,604; actual assets $1,341. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Kilbourne & Sprague, alarms, as- 
signed on the 23d inst, to A. L. Kilbourne, giving a preference 
for $190. Liabilities $903 ; nominal assets $1,030; actual assets 















i Lape YORK CITY.—Jacob Lehman, ladies’ and gents’ 

furnishing goods, assigned on the 24th inst. to Joseph Kohler, 

ane giving preferences to Carrie Bach $200, Michael Adler $750; 

We total $950. 

‘a NEW YORK. CITY.—The schedules of Mager &, Kohn, 

-? jewelry, show liabilities $6,838; nominal assets $9,232; actual 
assets $3,355. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Rindskopf & Rosenthal, coal, assigned 
on the 23d inst. to Abraham Rosenthal, giving preference to 
Rosenthal Brothers $2,850; Martha Rosenthal §1,5c0; total 
$4,350. The business was started in 1873. ‘ 

NEW YORK CITY,—Aaron Shapiro, tailors’ trimmings, as- 
signed on the 23¢ inst, to Felix Jellenik, giving preferences for 
$3,524—to S, Isser $1,200, A, H. Frankel $459, H, Cohen $60, M, 
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L, Abraham $124, Shapiro & Japhe $466, H. Schuntzer $352, 
B, Wallorst $214, Levinsky & Samuelson $264, S. Bacharach 
$101, Klingenstein Brothers $84, Sarah Shapiro $200. He has 
been in business about ten years. 

NEW YORK CITY.-—Silas C. Smith, hotel, has been placed 
in the hands of George V. House as receiver on anold judgment. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of The American Union 
Express Company show liabilities $3,777 ; nominal assets $5,260 ; 
actual assets $2,924. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of J. S. Tuttle, who 
indorsed for Alonzo Follett, note broker, show liabilities $3,254,- 
407 ; nominal assets $242,644; actual assets $116,342. 

SALAMANCA.—H. L. Stevens & Co., furniture, have as- 
signed to C, D. Davis. They began a few months ago, 

SYRACUSE.—Dora S. White, wife of J. Walter White, 
agent, gents’ furnishing goods, has assigned, giving a preference 
to Elizabeth A. Hodge for $2,400 on notes. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


LEXINGTON,—Jesse Sowers, general store, has assigned 
his stock only. He has some real estate. 


OHIO. 


AKRON.—J. W. Curran, tailor, is reported to have left town, 
leaving his stock and unpaid bills. 

CINCINNATI.—Samuel S. Cooper, wholesale grocer, as- 
signed on the 21st inst. to W. F. Boyd. 
ness several years, and formerly had considerable property. 

CLARKSVILLE.—S. A. Wilson, dry goods, has been closed 
bythe sheriff. 

COLUMBUS,.—The American Homestead Aid Company has 
assigned to Thomas H. Ricketts. 

DAYTON.—Harry Bachenheimer, notions and fancy goods, 
has assigned to George Stoffel. Liabilities $3,405 ; assets $2,000. 

DENNISON.—Griffin & Hill, boots and shoes, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

FREDERICKTON.— Condon & Hollabaugh, boots and 
shoes, have assigned. 

IRONTON.-—S. N. Misner, grocer, is advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff. 

KIRBY.—Wagstaff & Healey, stoves, are reported in the 
hands of the sheriff. 

KOSSUTH.—O. W. Decker, saw mill, has failed. 

NORWALK.—Charles H. Stewart has been appointed re- 
ceiver for Reming & Gancolph, merchant tailors, on the appli- 
cation of Cleveland creditors. 

PEMBERTON.—Barringer & Slagle, grain, are reported to 
have failed, with liabilities of $15,000. 

PROSPECT.—Neimeyer & Lake, hardware, have been closed 
by the sheriff. The stock was valued at about $2,500. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Michael Quinn, grocer, has assigned to 
his bookkeeper. Liabilities $4,5co; nominal assets $5,500. 

WEST LAFAYETTE.—John D, Boering, hardware, has 


assigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

CORRY.—Isaac Clark, tailor, is in the hands of the sheriff on 
a claim for $1,coo. 

FREELAND.—Execution is reported to have been issued 
against Joseph W. Belles, clothing, in favor of Simon Miller, 
who started him in business, He will be sold out, 

GAINSBURGH.—Doud, Woodburn & Co., saw mill, are in 
the hands of the sheriff. 

HARRISBURG.—Ten judgments, aggregating $17,050, have 
been entered against Samuel W. Fleming, books and stationery, 
$11,400 in favor of David Fleming, $4,500 in favor of Mrs, L. 
Sausser, and $1,150 in favor of Rebecca Keim. 

MARKLEBURG.—Execution has been issued against A. B. 
Frank, agricultural implements. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Harry A. Albright, tailor, has been 
closed by the sheriff on a judgment for $1,763 in favor of a New 
York firm. Liabilities, outside of the above, are thought to be 
about $600, : 

PHILADELPHIA,.—At a meeting of creditors, Edward H. 
Cain, boots and shoes, represented that there were two judg- 
ments against him for $2,300; merchandise liabilities $1,700, 
and assets about $2,600. An offer of 50 cents, notes of three and 
six months, without security, was accepted by both judgment 
and merchandise creditors. 

PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of the creditors of Edward 
A. Hutter, saloon, his wife, O, A. Hutter, who is in the confec- 
tionery business, offered to pay 50 cents in notes of three 
months, secured by real estate, without interest. His liabilities 
are about $1,700, and it is thought he has no assets. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Robert McKinney, carpet manufacturer, 
was sold out by the shenf{ under an execution, realizing about 
$250. Liabilities about $3,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Magrath, boots and shoes, turned 
over stock for $1,008 to J. P. Wagner, a judgment creditor. His 
liabilities were reported at $4,000, and unsecured creditors did 
not realize anything. He has gone out of business. 

READING.—Schraeder, Felix & Kline, furmture manufac- 
turers, have called a meeting of creditors, 

WILKES BARRE.—C, A, Harrison, dry goods, is reported 
to have been closed by the sheriff. 


TENNESSEE. 
HELLENWOOD.—The Hellenwood Coal Company is in the 
hands of the sheriff. It was incorporated, and commenced 
operations in August, 1881, with a capital of $200,000, The real 
estate was assessed at $75,000, 
UNION CITY.—V. H. Hughes, millinery, has failed and 
assigned to M. Ruttle, his father-in-law, who has a claim for 
$4,coo. Liabilities $8,000; assets estimated at $2,000. 


TEXAS. 


DALLAS.—George Buck, saloon, has had a mortgage fore- 
closed. 

FORT WORTH.—Thomas J. Hudson, Jr., dry goods, has 
been attached. 

HONEY GROVE.—A. H. Brown & Co., general store, have 
been closed by the sheriff on attachments. Liabilities reported 
at about $20,000 ; assets small. 

LONGVIEW —N. G. Smith, saloon, has been attached, it is 
said, for more than he has assets. 

PARIS,—J. T. Brown, dry goods, executed a deed of trust to 
one of his creditors for $16,000, and the stock is being sold out. 

ROCKDALE,.—R, Goldsticker, tobacco and liquors, has as- 
signed to T, Phillipson, He recently opened a branch at Lam- 
pasas, and has.a saloon at Cameron. 


VERMONT. : 
NEWPORT.—W. P. Hammond, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes about $900; stock about $350, covered by mortgage. 
WEST RANDOLPH.—S, D. Piper, agent, fish and groceries, 
has failed. Liabilities $543; assets $222. 


broker, are $106,000 ; actual assets $85,000, 
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VIRGINIA. 
PETERSBURG.—Emanuel Levi, gents’ furnishing goods, is 
reported to have assigned. 
RICHMOND .—The liabilities of Thomas B. Christian, stock 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. 










WEST VIRGINIA. 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS.—Colonel G. L. Peyton is 
reported to have been appointed receiver of The White 
Sulphur Springs Company, It is said that it is largely iri 
debt, and suits had been commenced by Baltimore creditors. 
The company has been making large improvements. 


WISCONSIN. 
BERLIN.—F. W. Lesky, grocer, etc., has been attached. 
HORTONVILLE.—R. T. Hopkins, general store, has been 
attached by several creditors. He recently gave a bill of sale 
of all his stock for $3,800 to his brother, L. G, Hopkins, 
NEILLSVILLE.—Alex. H. Halvorson, livery, etc,, has been 


attached. 
MANITOBA. 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE.—Eadie & Gall, dry goods and 
groceries, are asking an extension. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - ~- 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports ; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


BUCTOUCHE.—D. D. Landry, general store, offers 30 cents. President. Lutes ad Vice: Pres, 
Liabilities about $12,000 ; assets about $4,000. T. CHARLTON ee GREVILLE E. F Phase i 


FREDERICTON.—John Owens, grocer, is reported to have 
compromised at so cents. Liabilities $10,000; assets $6,000. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
HALIFAX,.—F. Gastonguay, groceries and liquors, has as- 
signed. He recently gave a conditional bill of sale for $5,000. 
MACCAN.—M. B. & A. Harrison, general store, have filed 
schedules showing liabilities $13,142; assets $7,040, 





VDE LELAND ECA COAL YanGOns 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


CASH CAPITAL 
ASSETS.. 


$250,000,co 






Been Tg Bee GC COLO COs CIS 375,000.00 
mn an DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS.........00ceeeeeeseeees 100,000.00 


BLYTH.—W. H. Watson, general store, has assigned. 

CARLETON PLACE.—Robert McLeod, grocer, has sold 
out his stock, and is reported to have left town without paying 
his creditors. 

CHATHAM.—M. S. McKerrall, hotel, is reported to have 
failed. 

DAVENPORT.—E. Lindener, lumber, has had judgment ob- 
tained against him for $8,760 in favor of Elmer Henderson. It 
is said his property is mortgaged for full value, 

LISLE.—A, Lowry, hotel, is in the hands of the sheriff. He 
has deeded his property to his wife, and suit has been com- 
menced to test the validity of the transfer. 

STRATFORD.—W. H. Watson, general store, has assigned. 

THAMESVILLE.—Mrs, J. S. Cornwall, grocer, has closed 
the store, and drafts have been returned, 

TORONTO,—The Hong Kong Tea Company is in the hands 
of the sheriff. 

TORONTO,.—J. & A. Richards, tinsmiths, have called a 
meeting of creditors. 

WALLACETOWN.-—J. P. McKellar, late general store, has 
called a meeting of creditors. 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
pone of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Ws. M. Ricnarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSORANC CO. 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
4 


WENTWORTH.—H. Vansickle, general store, has assigned, CASH CaPITAaL,  - bs . % $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033.98 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. Net Surplus, - - - - 640,216.48 


MONTREAL,—A statement of the affairs of A. & C, J. Hope 
& Co., hardware, shows total liabilities $423,714, of which there 
are indirect $221,299, being bills receiveable under discount ; of 
the direct liabilities the bills payable amount to $152,785 net ; ad- 
vances upon goods secured in full $19,712; open accounts 
$18,686. The net liabilities are placed at $175,458. The assets 
consist of merchandise, gross, $78,773, less goods under ad- 
vances $29,079; net $49,604; bills receivable, nominal, $8,903; 
net $6,203 ; open accounts, net, $24,670; judgment claims valued 
at $5,150; cash $165; total gross assets $124,612; net $85,883, 
showing a nominal deficiency of $299,101, or a net deficiency of 
$89,574, excluding the indirect liabilities, which will probably all 
bemet. Atameeting of creditors, J. H. Winnan, Robert Reford, 
J. F. Cotton, J. Wilson and William Simpson were appointed 
trustees. The creditors refused to complete a settlement with 
the firm upon the basis of their own assets, and demanded an 
inquiry into the affairs of A. Hope & Co,, of Hamilton, where- 
upon the latter have suspended and called a meeting of their 
creditors for November 14. 


Tora. Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1, 735,250.40 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary, 





ANAATIAN LIFE 
INSORANCE CO; 


OF NEW YORK. 


18850 (82) 1882. 

DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Incontestable, non-torfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values, 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HALsEy, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres. 





NIPRD STATES MOTUAL 


Accident Association, 














WOOL. 4%” TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 


No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOOL, The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 


Contains specially wmtten reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world, 
Pied! ea yearly, £1 tos, 6d; 
alf-yearly 15s. 





$3,000 accident insurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular,and application blank. European permits. 
CHARLES B..PEET, 
(oF ROGERS, PEET & Co.) President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 











RADSTRKEET PRESS 


AND BINDERY.|WOOL, 





We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


WOOL, 


HE BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every department 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items, 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 


8 CENTS. 


S. R. HOPKINS, Eprror, 
76 Chambers st., New York, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, SINGLE COPIES, 


NEW YORK. 
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SHAFTING. 





RICE COMMISSION. 
yf AN TALMAGE’S 
SONS pC 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Res 


96 WALL STREET, NEW York. 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STRFET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NortH PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 


MINERAL WOOL. 





'f J S. MINERAL CO., 
"16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 
FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING, 





STALE LEE. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL ATENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


Established 


at C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass, 


16 Shoe and Leather ? 
Exchange Bld’g. § 





vi YUAN & JACKSON, 
— Attorneys and Counsellors, 


63 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 





M* 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, 

_ 
UY. 


MADISON STREET, 


NOBLE & WHITE, 


Solicitors, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





W. MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





OHN H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





WILLIAM H, WHITE, THEO. S. GARNETT. 


Eh & GARNETT, 
Counsellors at Law, 


P. O. Box 665. NORFOLK, VA. 





W. H. BurRouGHS. J. J. Burroucus. 
B "RROUGHS & BROTHER, 
Attorneys at Law, 
P. O. Box 152. NORFOLK, VA. 
All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty, 


T. R. BORLAND, D. TucKER BROOKE, 


Attorney for the Commonwealth. 
V3 teiiloe & BROOKE, 
Attorneys at Law, 


NORFOLK, Va, 





ate RP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ss P4 


509 OLIVE STREET, 


LJENRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLOCK, 





{RD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





TOLEDO, Onto, 





(4 RSCALLEN & CAHILL, 
- Barristers, Notaries, &c., 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapba, 





MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &e., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & Cuurcu Sts., TORONTO, ONT. 
W.MNTLOCK, J. TILT. WH. MILLER. J, CROWTHER, JR 


EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 
2281 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators. Brewers’ work, Millwrighting and 
all kinds of heavy work a specialty. Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired, 


Yeo TILT, 




















4 KRON IRON COMPANY, 
a“ AKRON, OHIO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PaTENT Hot PouisHED SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. Is round, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 





BELTING Anal ACKING. 
VORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


\jew 
Fé 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorRK. 
JOHN H, CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





RADE EVG KURZ oO CO., 


25 PEARL ST., NEw YORK. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS, 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake $r., CuIcaco. 


e 
BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 











Al LSS; 





be Wie EEN We Beat TEA 8h 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Sales 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST (SECURITY. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





BLANK BOOKS, 
Wor. Pi Bennetts s5 inisis 5) shoot ener 94 Fifth avenue, 


DISTILLERS. 
JossSs Binch &Cosccdcivcuses< (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood Street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves, 


Geo. A: Macbeth & Ca... ..5 2. .ccasenaels Lead Glass Chimneys. 


Wim Glaric 8 ' Co. ea accaucasacheset Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ......... . Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar lron, Heavy Hardware, &c, 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.............--s000+5 P. O. Box 30. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 





(gees BROS. MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED 


WOR O UsG. BT RRO a i 


STEAM AND GAS FITTINGs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 





DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co............ --Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 
ENGRAVING. 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co...., Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 


4 PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 


E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 








UTILE, MASTERS &eGor 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 


DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 


LD DOMINION 
LBA MSE iG, 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 

Steamers leave RICHMOND, Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUTH, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M. 

Through connections to all points. 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 





FERTILIZERS. 
ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 186r,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T, WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck, 











BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA. 
MON TRIBAL: acastes ss esieetey Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 
CANUN CLIN yess sashes > Fremont County Bank. 
DE NIViE Roce ceinege eectnasineisst Colorado National Bank. 
LEAD VILE. 2 asasiajessi svat First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD wea Gi sesei wanna American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MAG OING coaeniet enuieskiinseac ce R. F, Lawton 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO Bein denen ce Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE...........: Central Illinois Banking and Sav 
ings Association. 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON Cressi Merchants National Bank. 
STORM CAVE cnpceteae ees Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS............ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. cone tseetienusaaien Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
ME RED DANN yo ds s:catnecns ante Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI, 
KiANSASSCLIT Ys csiiponsee a Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co,)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK. 


ease gta e'w oaks sieeuanlals James Baldwin & Co. 
..Watson & Neyhart. 
Bank of Buffalo. 
The Bank of Hornellsville. 
...City Bank of Rochester. 

.. Third National Bank, 





ROCHESTER 
SYRACUSE.... 





NEW JERSEY. 


NE WARE. 2. .usrocaedosses The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 


OHIO, 





CANTON 5 :. icccsnanwe eae G. D. Harter & Bro. 

CLEVELAND. ...Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 

CLEVELAND <. osas0seeenean Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADFORD cies cseseeereee W. F. Correy. 

PHILADELPHIA ,........<« Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 

street. 

PITTSRURGED, fc tne ware Fifth National Bank, 

PITTSBURGH oo cseemcures Iron City National Bank, 

PITTSBURGH oe. csdscc sens Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


GEORGETOWN | .......as5n6 R, E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASBVIDLE 5.5 cscccasnatcos Third National Bank. 
MEMPUALS: 0s. ccdccadctce ta First National Bank. 
TEXAS, 


FORT WORTH. 
TEXARKANA... 


...City National Bank. 
-Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 






(ORAS 205-0 3s See er Bonner & Bonner. 

DI eae had osncus cee Waco National Bank. 
UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY.,.... ..,.Deseret National Bank, 





PETROLEUM. 


‘ye D. LOUPHER; 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S, NicHOLs & Co., 
N. E, CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Certifi- 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest, 


NE MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN Y 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. 








Henry M Curtis. Wo. H. Coon. 
ENRY M. CURTIS) &) GOR 
BROKERS IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 





VEG ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
52 BRoAD St., NEW YoRK, AND O1L City, PA. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin. 








N. F. HILTon, 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A. WauGH, 





(72 HEARD, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL CITY, PA. 


YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, Pa, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 





H. DUFUR, 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL City Fz, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L City, by permission. 


V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OIL CITY Es. 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS. 








G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. 


T. COMER, 


* PETROLEUM BROKER, 
Petroleum Exchange, 23 William Street, New York. 
OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 20, 


Represented in Oil City and Bradford. Does a Commission 
business only. United Certificates bought, sold and carried on 
margin, 


BRADSTREETS 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. 

















PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost rpose 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of jeicie gaan to business pata, 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epitome of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, and 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the sub- 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature. 5 

Ss commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming to 

be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’ is of the first importance both 
to lucers and middle-men, ‘ 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTRERT'S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION, _ 


‘ 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 





A. B. GWATHMEY. 


aie mee ery Ge LOSS, 


J. O. Bross. 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 123 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co,, 


LEHMAN, Durr & Co, 
Neéw Orleans, La. ' . 


Montgomery, Ala, 


Pho tte BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFicE, Nos, 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NewGass & Co. and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 





MPT ENRY HENTZ & CO. 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
oa and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 





OODWARD 
& STILLMAN, 


Post BuILDING (rear of Custom House), NEw York, 


_ Offer for sale a large stock of COTTON: 

' TEXAS, GULFS and UPLANDS, ALL 
GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 
ean spinners. Terms to suit buyers, 
eash or time. 


Orders for Contracts Executed. 


CASH ADVANCES 
MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 


pee PERT TANNAHILL &. CO. 


COTTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
CoTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


Gustavus C, Hopkins. 
CHARLEs D, MILLER. 


Mears, OWIGHT & CO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YoRK. 


Lucius HopkKINs SMITH. 
Amos T. DwiGut, Secial, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Geo, H. KRAUusE. WILLiAM G, MARSH. 


BO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


mememievel oo CO., 
* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
(Members N, Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E, A. KENT & CO., 
Curcaco, ILL. St. Louts, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and _ Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


Ni ee MOORE & CO., 








Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 


HENRY H,. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


Louis MonjJo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
OUT Si ONT Ones heer oe GO. : 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. MacauLay. 
ACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


A. J. MACAULAY, 





WARREN Ewen, Jr. 


WEN BROTHERS, 


COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YoRK, 


Joun M, EwEN 


OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEw York. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 





Wm. Mone, H. W. HANEMANN. 
OHR, HANEMANN 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEW YORK. NEw ORLEANS, LA. 
Special_Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 


CLEMENS FISCHER. 


& CO., 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
a CoA ALE Re 1CO,, 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


CRAN Z, 


Importing and Commission Merchant, 

AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 
NUTS and OTHER PRODUCE, 








HENRY TxHos. CoaTEs. PIERSON C, ROYCE, 


fT ee OL Tei Ss Coa GOl, 


CORTON, 
125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEw STREET, 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


No. 





NEw YORK. 








ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
COTTON. 


Advances made en consignments of Cotton. Contracts for 
Future Delivery of Cotton bought and sold on commission. 





See PORTELOGS «& CO., 
17 WiLL1AM STREET, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 
COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


‘ ; NEw YorK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


Hl. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
° 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
YAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


Rk. PRESTON &°CO., 
° COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 




















BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





EO. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SoutH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CaSH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


Wo. G, CoNnKLING. CHESTER O. ANDREWS. 
(6 es ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE ST. (Room 17), CHicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
(6 EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


‘ 
z25 La Salle St., adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold on Chicago Board of Trade, for cash or future 
elivery on margins, 


Telegraphic and other facilities unsurpassed, 


Special information regarding markets, usually proving cor- 
rect, freely furnished on request. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT: 
HENRY B, HEBERT & CO., 114 Broad St., New York City. 





fROCEe LINDBLOM & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GolvasiN@e oe ND OV LS LO NS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


NEw York CORRESPONDENTS: 


Oe a CO; 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


TEGLID), IGIENTOVEIG IN? SO MOOfy 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. PoPEC, TEFFT. 
DaniEL A. LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN, 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 


17 South Street, 

hy. Y. CITY. 
OSS, STRONG & CO., 

Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS and SEEDS both spot and futures, 
bought, sold and carried on margins. 





S. D. FOSS. E, B, STRONG, <QO> REYNOLDS. 
OH NO CRINGH BONS EEECOs, 


Successors to Low BROTHERS & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 165 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain, Flour, Provisions and Seeds. Buy and sell future 
options on margins. ~~ 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 
Pee W. RUMSEY & CoO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


eae SE AO II ore MOORE 
(Successors to PoRTER, HOLDEN & Co.) 
Provisions and Grain, 
92 & 94 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
REFERENCES : 
UNION NATIONAL BANK. NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK, 
ORSE, WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 











No. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; alse 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


G. McLAURY & CoO., 


nf COMMISSION AND SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 
AND 


Brokers in Grain and Provisions, 
164 & 166 WASHINGTON ST., 


& 








Room 9, CHICAGO, [LL 
W. E. McHenry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENEY KRUSE &  CO:, 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





DWARD A. DRIVER & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. F, Ives. F. R. SPEAR. 


EDWARD A, DRIVER. 





YARN OR POLOTDIIE OLN Oe 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FIFiH AVENUE, 


Rooms 3 to 5, CHICAGO, ILL, 











ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Wm. M. Prict, - - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - late of Marmaduke & Brown 

S. G. PRICE, - - - - - are of chee ete & Co. 

a8 § formerly Sec'y “reas, St. 

LESLIE MARMADUKE, -—- Louis Cotton Comp, Co. 
RICE, MARMADOUKE "2 C'O., 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL StT., ST. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Ae La BL ANS IO 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 





fee FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 
No. 303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 


ST, LOUIS, Mo. 





FAV Neca Cosme GOs, 


Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





N. CORONNA. 
CORONNA & SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
St. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, MIss. 


Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FouRTH Nat’L BANK OF ST, Louls. 


B. N. CORONNA. 


fi * C. WITHERSPOON, 
: COTTON BUYER, 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to ST. Louts NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis; CHARLES D. 
DIcKEY and Brown Bros. & Co,, of New York. 





ELORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT ST. (Room 10), St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer by permission: St. Lours NATIONAL BANK. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT, 


(ee Ce UlO LEAL, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





[Se S SAL Sze DiEOs, 


COLTON BUYERS; 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co,, in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpoo 





TEXAS COMMISSION. 





‘4 LOMON 
COTTON BUYERS, 


FORT WORTH, Texas, 


L 
[one 


STMMONS, 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. Younc. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


F. I. Younc. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





@ R. HOWARD, 
° FORMERLY OF N. M. Howarp & Co., 


Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


RICHMOND COMMISSION. 


HOS. BRANCH & CoO., 
BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, VA. . 
Virginia Bonds funded under act of last Legislature for 4g per . 
cent. commission. 
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FINANCIAL. 





PGES PEABODY G1C0; 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO,, Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris, 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





W. M. et 


Members 
Wo. H. Durr, ‘8 


N.Y. Stock Exchange. J. A. PATTESON, 


& 
[On 


WA M. PATTESON COX 
i STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 67 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Ww. M. EARL, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 
Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorRK. 


A. H. Dayton. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


ie laa BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers, 








P. K, Dickinson. JULES E, BRUGIERE. H. C. DICKINSON, 


oT EES ON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D.S. WILLARD) 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


EITOWARD LAPSLEY “RCO. 
Bankers and Brokers, 
NEW 


No. YORK. 


R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 


R POE, PEL MITES (dxdt a Oy OD 


Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


5 WALL STREET, 





Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 138 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks, M.S. NICHOLS, Chicago, 
. G, WHITE, 


H. E. DILLINGHAM. 
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FINANCIAL. 


ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





THE 


(pee NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O. BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C, H. COLE, CASHIER 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 





REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEw YORK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange, 


MATURIN BALLOU. 





[itcHete BROUWER & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


Gero. H. BROUWER, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Exvinu C, MITCHELL. 
Geo. W. McGown. 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos, A, VYSE, Jr. C. C. Broun. 
W.E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VSE; SONS “oS ROCL, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York, 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign aches and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals, 





Te EL AWN TO Kes Coe Oo 
' Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





ras & BACON, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 3 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


HACKLEY B, BACON. 
LATHROP R, BACON. 


ALEXANDER S, CLARK, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
LJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


MILLs BLp’c, BRoAD ST., NEW YorK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


FEF. MEAD & (GG., 
; STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEw YorRK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H, CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 


ir eens S. BALLIN &_CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 








16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gutrsmc); NEW YORK. 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 
® Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc, H, STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 


ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD AND 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 
ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YorRK, 





J,RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SourH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





ke SOK INGE 82 CO. 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person, Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 


Lewis C, NELSON. Henry M. NOEL 


yy eo & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 
Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municifal Bonds. Safe 
Investment of Trust Funcs a specialty. 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS. 





THE 


(Gea rat COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 


POSITIONS OF TRUST. 
Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President, 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


' New special edition just published exclusively tor the under- 
signed, by whom-orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 
400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHAWAGU BROTHERS 


. THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLEVLEAwiie ks 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW, 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS, 


UCIUS BEEBE & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 
And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69° & 71 Highs street, 
BOSTON. 








Nib ee BROWN: GirGey 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


y Bebe h ee & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


8 FEDERAL ST., BosTON. 
Warehouses: 418 MuRRAY ST., NEW York, 
115 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Factories: 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CAR CO. 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-1room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any ge of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MaAss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WORSTED YARNS. 


WE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 





DWARD J. HAMMOND & CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 

No. 55 KiLsy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, loss 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freeman's N, ational Bank. Boston. 


(70 Re FOOD 


FOR STOCK, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


PearL Mitts, Boston, Mass. 


CONCENTRATED FOOD CO., 


Wholesale Agents, 


BOSTON, MAss. 





R. LEESON GGG s 


‘LINEN Die 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 


FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLax MILLS, Grafton, Mass. ‘ 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc. Adopted by every 
machine on _ exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do, Did not exhibit at Paris, Phila- 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


A ONE-DIP DYE! 


ANADA EXTRACT 
ano DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL Been a PERFECT, 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, Witit ONE DIP, 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by any other known 
material, These goods are in liquid form, wei, Sing 9% lbs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. 

Price, 10 cents per lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 


> 


4 


A 
Weer 
of POR ome 90 


and giving the © 


OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. — 





WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. 
E JALL & CO., WELENS & CO. 


5 CHAUNCY ST., 
BOSTON, 


119 CHESTNUT Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


5 


t 


oi 


Yarn Commission Merchants 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lynes, 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, Digs Madeley Mills, 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co. 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., 


Office, 5 Chauney St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 


Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners. 





FAXES & POPPELE, “ad 


Importers and 


General Commission Merchants, 


WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, “¢ 


Correspondence solicited. 





JOAN, P. SQUIRE @aGae 


Packers of 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRA LARD OIL, 


21, 23 & 25 FanevIL HALL MARKET, 


AND 39 NoRTH MARKET STREET, { BosTON. ' 





JOHN P. SQUIRE. 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. 





Established A. D, 1842. 
‘4MUEL LORING, ‘6 


PLYMOUTH TACK AND RIVET Works, 


Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and N. ails, 


Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Agents for THE NEWcomB-BUCHANAN Co., Louisville, Ky. _ 


ninth. Ny Ot Payee 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The brokers and members of commission 
houses in Wall street are in a state of ex- 
treme disgust. The market has been so 
unsatisfactory during the week, moving 
neither one way or the other, that business 
has fallen to a low ebb, while the outlook 
for the immediate future is the reverse of 
encouraging. The leaders of speculation 
and the great capitalists have been thrown 
into antagonistic positions—first, by the 
transfer of ownership of the Nickel Plate 
road; second, by the new deal in Mutual 
Union Telegraph stock. The former may 


~ lead to serious railroad disagreements; the 


latter to a telegraph-rate war. The former 
is scarcely a threatening probability, taking 
all circumstances into consideration; but 
the latter seems to be already at hand. 
There is general disgust at the situation, 
and a waiting for something to turn up. 
Yesterday was the most active day of the 
week, and the activity was mainly con- 
sequent on a general unloading of Western 
Union, consequent on the statement. that 
the company had sent out orders to cut 
rates at all competing points. 





_ The governing committee of the Stock 
Exchange, at their meeting on Wednesday, 
considered the proposals to establish a stock 


clearing-house. The committee refused to 
pass judgment upon any of the plans pro- 
posed, but, as it was conceded that the 
present practice of certifying or accepting 
checks was undesirable, the members of 
the Exchange were recommended to estab- 
lish a clearing-house as soon as they could 
agree upon a clearing system. The com- 
mittee decided that it had, as a body, 
neither right nor power to do more than 
recommend. From which it would appear 
that existing methods are not likely soon to 
be interfered with. 


The alarm which on Tuesday last was 
created in the minds of many by a report 
that Texas fever had been discovered at 
Deposit, where some steers of Spanish 
blood had died, as it was supposed, of this 
extremely contagious disease, is now in 
part allayed. The state authorities visited 
the Sixteenth street live-stock yards on 
Wednesday last, and there found some 
Cherokee cattle. On inspection the ani- 
mals were pronounced clean and perfectly 
healthy. This canard ought to serve as an 
incentive to redoubled vigilance on the part 
of those to whom is intrusted the super- 
vision of the health of our herds. Terminal 
inspection is, however, of small value, as it 
affords no barrier to the spread of disease. 
Where we need careful and competent in- 
spection is at the great western centers of 
cattle collection. What the cattle-interest 
of the country has to guard against is 
Texas fever coming from the southwest and 
being scattered broadcast through the land 
by means of contact or infection. In the 
states of Maryland and Virginia and parts 
of New Jersey and New York pleuro- 
pneumonia appears in a sporadic form. 
This generally fatal disease springs, as a 
rule, from over-heated stables and im- 
proper food. It can, however, be checked 
by inoculation and immediate isolation of 
cases. Texas fever cannot be toyed with. 
The infected herds should be slaughtered 
and the carcasses placed beyond the power 
of harming other cattle. When the rinder- 
pest devastated Great Britain’s herds the 
disease entered in salted hides, which 
were shipped at Archangel and unloaded 
at Hull. 





The civil service reformers have been 
particularly active during the present politi- 
cal campaign, and there are indications 
that their work is beginning to tell. The 
candidates from whom an expression of 
opinion has been requested have as a rule 
either signified their sympathy with the 
movement, or have endeavored to cloak 
their dissent in vague and general phrases. 
These are encouraging signs, and indicate 
at least a condition of receptivity in the 
political mind which augurs favorably for 
the success of better methods in the public 
service. A committee appointed by the 
National Civil Service Reform League have 
issued a very able address to the voters of 
the United States, in which they invoke 
public support for their principles of reform. 





The address declares that the peril which 
now threatens the country is the overthrow 
of liberty under the forms of law as a re- 
sult of the subjugation of legitimate party 
action by patronage. The authority of the 
people, the address continues, is absorbed 
by a political class. The lines by which the 
constitution separated the executive and leg- 
islative authority have become dangerously 
confused, and upon the system of mutual 
executive and legislative traffic in offices an 
office-holding hierarchy has grown up, 
which is united by a common purpose to 
control politics for personal advantage. 
“‘ Under the fatal spell of the system party 
has ceased to be an association to shape 
public policy and becomes an agency to 
promote private gain.” Through the influ- 
ence of the system also places and salaries 
are enormously and unnecessarily multi- 
plied, extravagance in public expenditure 
is stimulated, the highest administrative 
officers are transformed into brokers of 
petty places, and the national character is 
debauched. The application of the doc- 
trine of rotation in office to the great body 
of public employés is condemned as being 
no less absurd in public than in private 
business. The address pertinently adds 
that it is the purpose of the public service 
not to supply a living for all citizens in turn, 
at the public expense, but to secure the 
transaction of the public business by those 
who are best fitted for its duties. 


According to the statement issued from 
the Treasury Department on November 1, 
the public debt was reduced in the month 
by $15,629,180. This is some $3,000,000 
more than the average monthly reduction 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1882. 
The payments of the public debt for the 
first four months of the current fiscal year 
amount in the aggregate to $60,423,418. 
The 6 per cent. bonds of the loan of 1863, 
continued at 3%4 percent., have disappeared 
from the interest-bearing debt. The total 
of the interest-bearing debt was $3,250,000 
less on October 31 than it was at the end of 
the previous month. The amount of debt 
on which interest has ceased since maturity 
is nearly $4,500,000 less than at the end of 
the preceding month. The amount of debt 
bearing no interest has increased $22,500, - 
ooo since the issue of the last statement. 
This is owing to an increase of $21,500,000 
in gold certificates and of $2,000,000 in silver 
certificates, while the amount of certificates 
of deposits has slightly decreased. Owing 
mainly to the deposits of gold for the new 
gold certificates, there has been an increase 
of $28,500,000 in the total cash in the 
Treasury. The available cash balance in 
the Treasury is $151,145,237. 


The increase in the number of standard 
silver dollars in the Treasury for the month 
has been very slight in comparison with 
that for the preceding nine months. On 
the 2d of last month the Treasurer. of the 
United States had on hand as assets 
$92,228,647 of these coins. There are 





now in the Treasury $92,414,977, an in- 
crease of $186,330. The smallness of the 
increase is occasioned mainly by the de- 
mand that exists for such coin at this time 
of the year for moving crops, &c. While 
the average increase in the number of these 
coins in the Treasury for nine months, 
after January 1, was about $2,500,000 
per month, the average coinage per month 
for the same period was about §$2,300,- 
ooo, showing that this unwelcome currency 
is being returned by the people. Indeed, 
it is estimated that of the entire number of 
standard dollars coined to the present date 
less than two-sevenths are now in circu- 
lation. 


Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, in his letter to 
the London Economist on the subject of the 
ratio between gold and silver, expressed the 
opinion that the only real results of an 
abundant find of either of the precious 
metals, under a bi-metallic system, would 
be that the circulation of the world would 
be expanded fro ¢anto, and that prices of 
commodities would rise. The Economist, 
in discussing Mr. Gibbs’ communication, 
remarks that the production of the metal 
which was obtainable with the least labor 
would be continually stimulated by the arti- 
ficial enhancement of its price, and that the 
continuance of this production might be 
regarded as certain. The Economist re- 
minds Mr. Gibbs that during the last three 
centuries it has been needful from time to 
time, whenever the relative value of the two 
metals has been tested in open market, to 
give more silver in proportion for the same 
weight of gold, and adds that there seems 
no reason to doubt that the same course 
will continue, with a corresponding effect 
on the standard based upon it. 





In the House of Commons, on Thursday, 
Mr. Gladstone said that, in the opinion of 
the government, a contribution should be 
demanded from Egypt for the expenses of 
British occupation. In answer to Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s inquiry whether the govern- 
ment could continue the occupation of 
Egypt without the authority of Parliament, 
Mr. Gladstone replied that the occupation 
was the result of the war. The Premier’s 
use of the word ‘‘war” is said to have 
occasioned general surprise in the House, 
as he has hitherto denied the existence of 
a war with Egypt. This is an illustration 
of the difficulty of dealing with the complica- 
tions in Egypt upon any particular theory. 
It will be interesting to observe what dispo- 
sition will be made of the leader of the 
late emeute, and upon what grounds that 
disposition will be justified. Arabi was 
certainly not a rebel against England, for 
he owed that country no allegiance: Again 
he claims that up to a certain date he acted 
under the orders of the Khedive, and that 
after that date he followed the commands 
of the Sultan: The case is involved in 
much difficulty, and is likely to afford some 
very interesting questions for international 
jurists. 
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THE OCTOBER COTTON REPORT. 

The October report to BRADSTREET’S 
is based on comprehensive replies from 912 
correspondents, writing from 573 counties, 
which constitute 95 per cent. of the entire 
cotton belt. This report makes another 
advance in the thoroughness with which 
our reports are covering the entire cotton 
region. On September g, in summarizing 
the August report, we were compelled to 
say that the crop had been injured by the 
excessive rains which fell during August, 
and that exceptionally favorable weather 
for the rest of the season would be neces- 
sary to a realization of the hopes of the 
planters. On October 7 we were happily 
able to show a decided improvement in the 
condition of the plant and the prospects as 
to the ultimate yield. The telegraphic 
advices to BRADSTREET’S on the date last 
named were so favorable that the following 
statement was warranted: ‘‘The general 
condition of the crop may be reported from 
fair to good, with a distinct tendency to 
improvement.” This tendency soon be- 
came strongly marked, and we now have to 
report uniformly favorable weather during 
the month of October. The weather during 
September, as regarded the further devel- 
opment of the plant, was reported good by 
436 correspondents, fair by 285, and bad 
by 187. Now 638 reports say that the 
weather good during October, 181 
replies say fair, while only 84 say bad. 
It is thus seen that the weather for October, 
as regards the maturing of the plant and 
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Our mail:advices are to October 25. Cor- 


respondence by telegraph down to yester- 
day records that, notwithstanding heavy 
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rains in some districts, the weather has 
continued generally favorable. The pro- 
longed absence of frost is remarkable. 
A good cotton crop is now assured, and 
the only room for speculation remaining is 
as to its actual size. At the date of our 
mail replies, October 25, less than half the 
crop, or 41 per cent., had been gathered. 
The condition of the plant since the issue 
of the September report is reported im- 
proved by 274 correspondents; 476 say 
same, and 143 that things have grown 
worse. As compared with average years, 
the condition of the crop is reported from 
fair to good. This report may be regarded 
as final so far as relates to the injury by 
worms. No injury at all is reported by 631 
correspondents; 190 report the resulting 
damage from 1 to ro per cent. 

Reports as to the inadequacy of railway 
facilities for moving the crop promptly have 
been revived. It may fairly be concluded, 
also, that the marketing of the crop is re- 
tarded by the decline in price. 

Our dispatches from Texas show that the 
weather for the week throughout the state 
has been remarkably favorable for picking. 
From Arkansas the dispatches are contra- 
dictory, heavy rains being reported from 
Helena. In Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama and Georgia picking is progressing 
favorably. Fair weather is reported from 
North Carolina, and in South Carolina 
sufficient rain to check picking. 

We give elsewhere some interesting ex- 
tracts from our mail advices. Our Novem- 
ber report will be published on December g. 
The aim will be to present all the informa- 
tion obtainable at the date named having a 
direct bearing on the total yield of the crop. 





THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
AND THE COIN CERTIFICATES. 


The surprising fact that about $70,000,000 
of silver certificates were illegally issued by 
the Treasury Department and injected into 
the “‘volume of circulation,” between Au- 
gust, 1880, and December, 1881, before the 
public had any idea of either the magni- 
tude or the illegality of the proceeding, can 
only be accounted for by the train of events 
which lulled Congress and the people into 
forgetfulness of the law and a blind confi- 
dence in the Secretary of the Treasury. A 
reference to the enactments which should 
have governed the Treasury Department in 
issuing coin certificates, and to the events 
which enabled the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to perpetrate, without rebuke from 
Congress, a fraud upon the people, was pub- 
lished in these columns two weeks ago, and 
has elicited comment from various sources. 

Regarding the action of the Secretary, a 
correspondent writes : 


‘“‘ Even granting that Mr, Sherman, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, was not authorized to issue silver 
certificates except in exchange for silver dollars de- 
posited, and that in directing the issue of $70,000,000 
of silver certificates in exchange for gold deposited, he 
committed a technical violation of the statute, did 
he not receive, on account of the government, what 
was better than he gave, and was not the govern- 
ment gold reserve greatly increased thereby? If 
yes, what boots it, when Mr, Sherman is no longer 
Secretary, to assail him at this late day for an act 
which was beneficial to the National Treasury." 


It is of the first importance in relation to 
the future administration of the Federal 
Treasury that all unauthorized acts of its 
chiefs should be held up to the light. 

The rule ‘‘Obey orders if you break 
owners,” applies even between a principal 
and his commission agent; as between the 
legislative branch of a government and. its 
executive officers it has been supposed to 
be law. So, the suggestion that Secretary 
Sherman gave less than he received, in ex- 
changing silver certificates for gold de- 


posited with the Treasurer, is a specious 
plea which, if true, could be no justification 
for his failure to issue gold certificates for 
gold deposited, as authorized by section 254 
of the revised statutes, or for his issue of 
silver certificates therefor, without authority ; 
but, the reverse of the suggestion being 
true, the lesson is one which the dullest 
mind may comprehend. 

It is known that the sole ordinary de- 
pendence of the government for obtaining 
gold to pay national debt obligations is 
upon the collection of gold for duties on 
imports. It was not incumbent on im- 
porters to study the interests of the govern- 
ment; the silver certificates, being receiv- 
able for customs, served their purpose as a 
more convenient currency than gold for the 
payment of duties, therefore, they freely 
exchanged gold for silver certificates. After 
being returned to the Treasury through the 
custom house, and reissued by the Treas- 
urer, they were sought by the banks at 
ports of entry, to accommodate importers 
who were thus enabled to use the same 
certificates over and over again in the pay- 
ment of duties. It will be understood how 
the continuous circulation of these silver 
certificates, in the circuit described, re- 
sulted in a rapid reduction of the gold 
reserve; and why it was that Secretary 
Sherman’s immediate successor recom- 
mended Congress to pass an act to retire 
them as paid in. 

It needs no argument to prove that, if 
the gold reserve available for the payment 
of national debt obligations should fall 
short of requirements, and the Treasury De- 
partment should be obliged to ‘‘ buy gold,” 
gold would immediately command a _ pre- 
mium, or, properly speaking, greenbacks, 
silver certificates and national bank notes 
would fall below par. This might involve 
a suspension of specie payments and a gen- 
eral disturbance of business. Ex-Secretary 
Sherman himself, in the Senate debate on 
the Bank Charter Extension act, virtually 
acknowledged that the silver question—of 
which the certificate business is the most 
serious feature—is a threatening storm cen- 
ter, which he implored Congress to ‘‘ let 
alone for the present session.” But the day 
of reckoning must come, and the sooner it 
comes the better. 

The dilatory action of the Treasury De- 
partment in issuing gold certificates is now 
attracting attention. Evidently the Secre- 
tary is afraid of the silver certificates, and 
desires to keep them far away from the New 
York Custom House. The Chicago 7imes 
suggests: ‘‘It looks very much as though 
Mr. Folger wished to obstruct the issue (of 
gold certificates), to discourage the emission 
of small denominations, and to favor New 
York as much as possible.” More than 
this, the evidence justifies the assertion that 
such is the fact, and that Secretary Folger, 
like his predecessors Boutwell and Sher- 
man, is undertaking to ‘‘run.” the United 
States Treasury Department—in the matter 
of coin certificates, at- least—as he thinks 
best, regardless of law. 

The law is mandatory. The people of 
every collection district have the same right 
to obtain gold certificates for gold deposited 
as have the people of New York. The De- 
partment has had ample time for prepara- 
tion, By this time any person who might 
offer $20 in gold to any Assistant Treasurer 
in the United States, in exchange for a gold 
certificate, should: be able to obtain. the 
certificate ;; and we commend the course of 
the press of other collection districts in de- 
manding the benefit of the law. 
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THE TARIFF ON [RON ORES. 

The subject of the tariff on iron ore is one which — 
attracted much attention both at the convention at 
Cresson Springs and at the hearings before the - 
Tariff Conmission. We are in receipt of a copy of 
the argument made before the Commission in — 
behalf of the iron ore producers of New Jersey and — 
other states, by Mr. J. Wesley Pullman, of Phila- — 
delphia, the secretary of the National Convention 
of Iron Ore Producers. To the end that the ele- — 
ments which enter into the consideration of this 
important question may be fully understood, and — 
that both the advocates and the opponents of a duty é 
on ores may be fairly represented, we give below an 
abstract of Mr. Pullman's argument in favor of a — 
protective duty on iron ores, together with an outline 
of the opposing views of Mr. Abram S. Hewitt. ; 

Mr. Pullman presents in his paper a number of 
tables compiled from the census returns and other 
authoritative sources giving the relative rank of the — 
different states as producers of iron ore, the pro- 
duct of each, and its percentage of the total pro- 
duct with especial reference to the output of the, 
New Jersey mines, the statistics of production of 
the principal mines or industrial establishments, the — 
quantity and value of imports of iron ore, and the 
rate and amount of duty received therefrom for a 
series of years. From the returns of the census of 
1880 it appears that the total production of the 
country in that year amounted to 7,971,706 tons. 
The six leading states contributed to this total as 
follows : 


Per cent. of 
Total product, Per cent. of value ai total 
tons. total product. product. 
Pennsylvania....... 2,185,675 27.418 23.8144 
ichi 1,834,712 23.015 20.0485 
1,202,127 15.833 15.7743 
7575372 9-503 12.5629 
547,303 866 5.4789 
386,197 4.845 7.2290 





Twenty-three states were reported as producers 
of iron ore in 1880 as against sixteen in 1870. The 
six states mentioned above retain their former rela- _ 
tive rank. They yield 87.48 per cent. of the total 
product and 90.91 per cent. of the total value. As 
will be seen by reference to the table, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan yield more than one-half of the 
entire product. New Jersey ranks fourth as a pro- 
ducer. Morris county in that state, however, is 
classed as third on the list of counties of the greatest _ 
production, being exceeded only by Marquette © 
county, Michigan, and Essex county, New York. — 
The price of ore has fallen since 1870 from $3.89 to 
$2.90 nominally ; allowing for the former discount 
on gold, however, the real fall in price may be esti- 
mated at r4c. per ton. 

According to the statistics presented, the output — 
of the New Jersey mines increased steadily from — 
the earliest times of which any estimate is pre-— 
served until 1873, when 665,000 tons were produced. 
As a consequence of the general depression follow- 4 
ing upon the panic of 1873, the yield continued to 
fall off until 1876, when the minimum of production 
was reached, the output amounting to only 300,000 
tons. Upon the revival of trade, an increased — 
output of the ore mines followed. In 1880, ac- ; 
cording to the annual report of the state geologist, 
the yield amounted to 745,000 tons. f 

Mr. Pullman says that the New Jersey ore-pro- _ 

A 4 
ducers are probably more seriously damaged by 
the importation of foreign ores than the miners of 
any other state. He declares that the railroads — 
transport foreign ores from the landing places on 
the coast across the New Jersey ore beds at rates 
far below any attainable from American mines to 
the same market. For that reason foreign ores can ; 
be deposited at furnaces and steel-works at a deliv-_ 
ered price which cannot be reached by the Ameri- 
can producers. From a table prepared by Mr. 
Joseph P. Nimmo, Jr., the Chief of the Bureau 
Statistics of the Treasury Department, it appears 
that the import of iron ore has largely increased 
during the last decade. In 1872 there were im-— 
ported only 23,733 tons, valued at $49,593.25, on 
which duty to the amount of $9,918.65 was* paid. - 
In 1881 there were imported 625,761.44 tons, valued — 
at $1,733,125.97, on which duty to the amount of 
$346,625.19 was paid. 4 

Mr. Pullman quotes descriptions and analyses of ’ 
various kinds of New Jersey ores with the view of | 
showing their adaptability for the Bessemer acid 
process. He contests Mr. Abram S. Hewitt's state= 
ment that iron ore is an earth, and that there is no 
labor involved in digging it out. As a matter of — 
fact he says iron ore is not, as a rule, dug out like + 
an earth. Over go per cent. of the New Jersey and — 
New York magnetic ores are only won from the 
ground by expensive and costly underground work- — 
ings, involving as great an expenditure of skill and 
labor as that employed in smelting the raw stock in — 
the blast furnace. The writer also disputes Mr. 


Hewitt's assertion that each ton of foreign ore — 
brought here so far from damaging. home mining 
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ises the consumption of a ton of native ore that 
oth ae would not be used. 
It appears that in New Jersey, as well as through- 
t the principal iron ore districts of the country, 
e-fourths of the ores mined are known as phos- 
ric ores, having too much phosphorus for 
semer. This excess of phosphorus is so large, 
Mr, Pullman's opinion, as to render the proposal 
a half-and-half mixture utterly ridiculous to any 
i telligent iron-master. He thinks that even could 
it shown that an adequate supply of native low 
phorus ores could not be had for the Bessemer 
d process, the steel works could take no valid 
on to the imposition of an adequate duty on 
ore, for the reason that they have the owner- 
» or control of the Thomas-Gilchrist or basic 
‘by which a steel as pure as the product of 
ici Ea method can be made from the most highly 
osphoric irons. 
he developed mines of New Jersey, it is said, 
- no worked to-day to more than one-half their 
ty. Heavy imports of ore have not only 
retard od their development, but have shut up mines 
undoubted productiveness. The iron ore in- 
in New Jersey employs nearly 5,000 men. In 
109 establishments reported there is an invest- 
sat of over $6,000,000, and the product derived is 
| ued at nearly $3,000,000. 
Pullman claims that labor forms the chief 
nt in the cost of the ore. ‘‘ Our product,’’ he 
§ practically all labor save the trifling 
ound value or royalty.’ He asserts that it is not 
se foreign ore is low in phosphorus that it is 
but because itis cheap. So far from the im- 
tion of foreign ores being merely an adjunct of 
steel business, such ore is very largely used at 
yaces: making ordinary mill and foundry iron. 
osition to the claim of the importers that the 
x the output of the native ore will not be 
reased by stopping the importations of foreign 
points to the fact that some American mines 
stopped for lack of demand, and that the out- 
of the seaboard states of New Jersey and New 
k is only about half of their maximum capacity. 
» cost of ocean transport is not an appreciable 
nent in limiting the supply of ore from abroad, 
use very much of it is carried as ballast. Mr. 
nan demands that the duty be made specific, 
e the effect of fictitious valuations and fraud- 
nt inyoices‘is not only to drive honest importers 
the business and defraud the government of 
, but also to reduce the protection to which 
on ore would be entitled under whatever ad 
orem rate be adopted. 
connection with the preceding abstract of Mr. 
man’s paper, it will be interesting to reproduce 
in points of Mr. Hewitt’s argument before 
. Tariff Commission at St. Paul, to which refer- 
is made by Mr. Pullman, both because he is 
ly interested: in iron manufacture and ore 
x, and because he differs widely from Mr. 
nan as to the necessity for imposing protective 
es on iron ores. 
. Hewitt considers the question of protection 
absolutely incidental one, and supposes it to 
ve arisen out of the necessity of the government 
for revenue. Every tax for revenue adds to the 
price of the article taxed, and is so far a protection 
ny industry that may grow up in that line of 
tess, whatever it may be. In this way inci- 
ntal’ protection must always result from a tariff 
enue, and hence the tariff question cannot be 
sidered, even from the revenue point of view, 
Sut considering the effect of the tariff upon the 
tries of the country, For this reason the effect 
‘duty on each class of products upon which it 
ed must not be overlooked. Duties may, 
stance, be imposed on raw materials in such a 
at it will be impossible to carry on manufac- 
which those raw materials are used. This, 
operating as a protection to the raw material, 
Hild’ be destructive to the manufactured article. 
lar’ care should be taken that duties that are 
protective—that is to say, not needed for pro- 
4 ioti—should not be imposed on raw materials. 
‘This’ brought Mr. Hewitt to the question of the 
eer eee ore. 
Tron ore, Mr. Hewitt said, is an earth, upon 
| with i@-1abicr i is expended except that of digging 
-itout. Our competitors are 3,000 miles away, and 
the freight upon the ore is greater than the cost of 
digging it out in this country, and putting it upon 
st boats. He laid stress upon this statement, 
and said that he made it deliberately, because he 
it said that iron ore came here in ballast. 
Asma ‘quantity might have come here in ballast at 
-somé time or other, Mr. Hewitt said, but it was not 
true absolutely that iron ore came here in ballast. 
It comes as a cargo, and generally as an exclusive 
In his experience the speaker had never 
a charter cory, under about $3. 50 per ton 
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from Africa or Spain. 
where, it must be on the coast, because producers 
in the interior are protected by the additional 
freight. ° 
iron ore in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Michigan, Tennessee and Alabama. 
understand why the Lake Superior men ask for a 
duty upon iron ore when the freight upon the ore 
from the coast to Chicago and Cleveland is greater 
than the cost of mining iron ore at Lake Superior, 
together with the freight 
In New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the speaker 
continued, 
is not put on 
the freight from Africa and Spain to New York. 
We import the foreign ores because they are neces- 
sary for the purpose of mixing with our ores. 
foreign ores are low in phosphorus, while most of 
the American ores have a little too much phosphorus 
to make good steel. 
coming here makes a market for a ton of American 
ore that otherwise would not be used. 
reduce the price, because our ore is already sold for 
half the cost of foreign iron delivered here. 
is no reduction of prices and no competition because 
the foreign ore is sold at higher rates. 
trary, by enlarging the market for our ores it gives 
us a higher price. 
sion, that there are no conceivable circumstances 
under which a duty should be placed upon foreign 
ores, and that such a duty could be of no conceivable 
benefit to any earthly interest. 
ion, a positive damage to retain it. 
he did not import and did not use any foreign ores, 
and simply dealt with the question as a matter of 
public concern, in which the consumer can be bene- 
fited without injury to the producer. 
a question of one of the commissioners, Mr. Hewitt 
declared himself opposed to a tariff on iron ore for 
the reason that such a tax impaired our ability to 
produce a manufactured article at alow cost. 
government should get its revenue, as far as possi- 
ble, from such articles as would not obstruct the 
growth of American manufactures. : 


duction. 
lished by Thompson & Moreau, New York, and is 
accompanied by a large revised and corrected map, 
which is well worth mounting and preserving. The 
more intimate commercial relations between the 


lines of railway between the two republics, promise to 
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If competition exists any- 


The speaker said that he was a miner of 


He could not 


thence to Chicago. 
there is not a pound of ore that 
the cars for less money than 


The 


Every ton of foreign iron ore 
It does not 
There 
On the con- 


Mr. Hewitt states, as his conclu- 


It was, in his opin- 
He stated that 


In answer to 


The 


MEXICO IN 1882. 
A handy volume of nearly 300 pages, entitled 
““The Republic of Mexico in 1882," is a timely pro- 
It is from the pen of Lorenzo Castro, pub- 


United States and Mexico, due to the opening of 


extend for along time tocome, This fact, together 
with the widespread desire here to learn more of 
Mexico, the Mexicans, their social and commercial 
manners and customs, renders such a book as that 
at hand of special value. It appears to have been 
written to meet just such a want, and the purpose 
has been quite successfully accomplished. Aside 
from the value of the voluminous statistics contained 
in the book, perhaps the most interesting features 
are the references to the romantic early history 
of the country. The detailed description of the 
City of Mexico itself reads quite like the history of 
some of the older and more noted European cities, 
to see which travelers journey so far. The topo- 
graphical features of the country, methods of trans- 
portation, queer laws, ancient cathedrals, carved 
fountains and architecturally notable aqueducts, and 
the eccentric ‘‘native Mexican” race, mild tem- 
pered, easily satisfied, but faithful, form a few of the 
topics treated which naturally recommend them- 
selves to the attention of students, or those inclined 
by curiosity. Some of the more practical informa- 
tion contained may be briefly referred to, It will 
be recalled that vivid pictures of the mineral wealth 
remaining beneath the Mexican soil have been 
painted by those in charge of the advertising de- 
partments of various railways which already con- 
nect or expect to join the republics of Mexico 
and the United States. Some accounts have even 
gone so far as to express the belief that the gold 
and silver mines in Mexico will yet rival those of 
California and Australia in their palmiest days. 
This statement has appeared so often that it has 
attracted more attention than would be considered 
due to so apparently extravagant an estimate. In 
the work by Mr. Castro the values of gold and 
silver taken from Mexican mines down to 1880 is 
given, with an astonishing total. While Mexico 
was a Spanish colony, from 1537 to 1821, the mines 
produced silver to the value of $2,086,269,703, and 
gold $68,768,411, in all $2,155,038,124. Succeeding 
the Mexican independence in 1821, the mines pro- 
duced, between that date and 1880, silver to the 
value of $990,658,309, and gold $49,413,786, or 
together $950,072,095. This gives a grand total for 
the production of gold and silverin Mexico between 


1537 and 1880, of $3,105,110,219. Another compu- 
tation, based on the report of the Mexican mint, 
gives a total output of the gold and silver mines 
valued at $3,723,139,070. 
the gold and 
Nevada, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
Arizona, from 1848 to January 1, 1882, which is said 
to have amounted to $2,296,596,186, ‘‘most of it 
produced from 
Mexico.” 
one of the richest in minerals in the republic. 
divided into 20 cantons where 120 mining districts 
exist. 
worked since the Spanish conquest. 
worthy that mines yielding only 16 ounces of silver 
to 300 pounds of ore have been abandoned because 
of their isolation and want of laborers. 
acter of this, the richest, Mexican mineral district 
may, perhaps, be more fully summarized by classi- 
fying the mineral districts as follows: 
silver, 541; 
and coal, 2. 
ment in the opinion that capital, improved methods 
of mining and reduction processes, and trans- 
portation facilitiés are about all that is required 
to place Mexico again in the front rank as a 
producer of the precious metals, a position which 
she held until 1848. 
of publication) in the state of Chihuahua over ten 
American mining companies owning and controll- 
ing the richest and best mining property in the 
state. 


With this is compared 
silver production of California, 
Colorado, Utah, Dakota, Montana, 
New Mexico and 


territory formerly belonging to 
The state of Chihuahua is considered 
It is 


In these districts 575 mines have been 
It is note- 


The char- 


gold, 14; 
copper, 4; lead, 4; mercury, 1; salt 3, 
There appears to be a general agree- 


There were (at the date 


The completion of the Mexican Central 
Railroad through that’ state has, doubtless, been in 


no small degree influenced by the mineral wealth of 
that region. 
of companies in the United States for the develop- 
ment of mines in Mexico must, at the present rate, 
ere long represent a greater influx of capital than 


The quiet, but continuous, formation 


the aggregate of that invading Mexico to construct 
and maintain railways. In the light of Mr. Bige- 


low’s assertion, in his paper on Mexico, recently 
published in Harper's, that no coal is to be foundin 


Mexico, it is interesting to note that Mr. Castro 


presents a list of 22 localities where coal is found. 


Petroleum is very abundant, if the number of locali- 
ties in which it has been found is an indication. 
The form of government is presented in detail by 
the author of ‘‘ Mexico in 1882,’’ the boundaries 
and areas of the ‘27 states and 1 territory ’’ (Lower 
California) are carefully given, and the principal 
bays, islands, gulfs, capes, rivers and mountain 
ranges receive adequate attention. The population 
is placed at 12,000,000, against 7,829,00c in 1856, 
and 6,000,000 in 1808. The largest proportion of 
the inhabitants are the ‘‘native’’ race, or Mexican 
Indians, to whose general characteristics we have 
heretofore referred. The national language 
Castilian, but among the natives the languages or 
dialects of their ancestors are still spoken. The 
climate of the country calls for an extended de- 
scription, covering, as it does, a range from the 
semi-tropical to the temperate. There is an 
abridged and useful copy of the Mexican tariff 
printed in English, accompanied by extended in- 
formation as to the methods of passing goods 
through the custom house. Foreigners intending 
naturalization, settlement, or desiring to purchase 
property in Mexico are furnished in this little 
volume with ample particulars as to the necessary 
steps, as well as the laws bearing on those subjects, 
some of which, at first sight, appear very odd. Mr. 
Castro, according to his introduction of himself to 


is 


‘the reader, has had unusual facilities in preparing 


a work of this kind. It appears that his father 
received a large grant of land from the Mexican 
government ‘‘for services rendered,” and much of 
his life has, therefore, been spent in Mexico. 


PATENT LAWS AND PROGRESS IN 
FAPAN. 

The advanced position occupied by Japan among 
eastern nations is reflected by the enterprise and 
enlightened views of the Japan Weekly Mail in its 
discussions of the action of Japan on questions of 
public policy. In a lengthy article of the J/az/, 
published October 7, the editor of that journal 
calls to mind the difference in the attitude of Japan 
with respect to other (‘‘ western”) nations, and 
plainly states that, having opened her doors to all, 
and ‘‘entered the race’’ between nations, as it 
were, she ‘‘must abide by the rules of the game.” 
By the latter it is meant that, inasmuch as a na- 
tion's power depends to-day upon its material 
wealth, upon that basis it must rise or fall. 
China, with its hundreds of millions of inhabitants, 
counts for little in the councils of nations, and 
Montenegro, possessing little else but armed inhab- 
itants, is only tolerated. Japan, then, must be able 
to cope with the commercial and industrial nations 


‘of the west in order to gain that place in their 
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esteem which it is desirable to hold. It is gratifying 
to learn that the JZaz/, after proceeding thus 
far in mapping out a future for Japan, does not 
ask for aid or direction from the government, but 
rather for information such as might be requested 
from a discriminating friend rather than from a 
supporting father. The spread of knowledge and 
contact with advanced ideas are suggested, but 
these are admittedly of little use without further 
stimulus to industrial growth. To begin with, 
patent laws are proposed ; not such patent laws ‘‘as 
obtain in America”’ and Europe, but such as will, in 
Japan's early stage of inventive advancement, give 
its inhabitants greater facilities to enjoy and tempo- 
rarily monopolize valuable inventions that are pos- 
sessed by other countries. It is suggested that the 
patent laws now under consideration there be so 
worded as to permit a subject of the empire (or an 
alien) to introduce any mechanical or other inven- 
tion calculated to develop Japanese resources, and 
to monopolize all profits resulting for a certain 
period, whether invented by the person so introduc- 
ing (or patented elsewhere) or not. This at first 
thought appears unjust, for by such provisions any 
one seeing a patented article, which apparently 
could be used advantageously in Japan, could, 
under the provisions of the proposed law, take 
the same, or any number of such inventions, 
to Japan, register them in his own name and 
retain for himself all profits and royalties result- 
ing from their sale and use, The Maz/, how- 
ever, points out that foreign inventors at present 
have no rights under patents for inventions in 
Japan, and that, therefore, the new state of things 
suggested would take nothing from them which 
they now have. And further, that it would be hope- 
less to expect the Japanese to patent in their own 
country only ‘‘ original inventions ''—as required in 
other countries—being so far behind the rest of 
the world in that direction. And, again, the pro- 
posed laws need not necessarily be permanent. 
Whatever be the equity of Japan's prospective 
patent laws, the spirit displayed in that country in 
providing all possible and proper means for its 
material growth stands out in marked contrast to 
the attitude assumed by her geographical neigh- 
bors, and should, for that reason, at least, be encour- 
aged. It must also be added that the plan outlined 
includes the establishment of bureaus of observa- 
tion in America and Europe, where experienced 
agents can determine what inventions and appli- 
ances best meet the needs of Japan and secure 
and forward them. 





MEMORANDA FROM THE 

COTTON REPORT. 

Below will be found memoranda taken from the 

remarks of our correspondents in reporting the 
condition of cotton for October : 


OCTOBER 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

From Duplin county: The weather for a month 
past has been good for gathering, but farmers are 
complaining of low prices and scarcity of pickers, 
it taking one-fifth of crop to get it picked. The 
grade is good. 

From Franklin county: The crop is not yielding 
well, owing to too large a growth, but it will prob- 
ably equal last year’s turnout. 

From Halifax county: The condition of cotton in 
this county is bad. Fully one-half of the crop is 
only one-half of a stand, and the grass is higher 
than the cotton in many places. The yield will fall 
considerably short of that of 188r. 

From Pender county: Owing to-heavy rains in July 
and August, cotton grew unusually large, but 
fruited poorly, and our yield will probably fall short 
some 25 percent. The greater part of the crop is 
now gathered. The grade is poorer than that of 
last year’s crop. 

From Perquimons county: The weather since 
last report has been bad, it having rained a large 
part of the time. The rust has destroyed the top 
crop, and it is thought that the yield will be less 
than for several years. 

From Tyrrell county: The prospects for a full 
crop in this county are very bad. We have hada 
great deal too much rain, which has retarded pick- 
ing. Present indications are that the yield will not 
be more than one-half of what it was last year. 

From Wayne county: Since August 15 the 
weather has been unequaled for favorable maturity 
and growth, and for the saving of cotton. The only 
drawbaék is the scarcity of labor in sections remote 
from the towns. The yield will exceed that of 1881 
by Io per cent. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From Anderson county: The staple is at least 
15 per cent. better than ever seen, and contains 25 
per cent. less dirt and trash. Out of a lot of 400 
bales only one was found that classed ordinary, and 
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the balance will average middling, and one-half 
over. The cotton is worth rc. per pound more to 
the manufacturers than that of last year. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the crop in our county is gathered. 
The yield promises to be per cent. greater than 
last year. 

From Darlington county: The weather since 
the early part of September has been very fine for 
The crop has been gathered remarkably 
Only about 25 


or 


—*) 


picking. 
early and in extra-good condition. 
per cent. now remains in the field. 

From Fairfield county: The weather for picking 
has been the finest for years. Cotton is of a higher 
grade and turns out a better proportion from the 
seed. There has been very little bad cotton, and 
there should be no complaints this season from sand 
or dirt. Prospects look good for an increase of 25 
per cent. over last year’s yield. 

From Greenville county: The season has been 
unusually fine for gathering, no rain having fallen 
since September Io, and farmers have been enabled 
to keep up with the crop, about 75 per cent. of 
which is already gathered. ‘There will be very little 
wasted should we have rains. 

From Laurens county: The weather has been 
splendid for gathering, and about 75 per cent. of 
the crop is harvested. The staple is of a high grade, 
three pounds of seed making fully one pound of lint. 

From Marion county: The weather has been 
very fine for gathering since last report. The 
staple is well matured and of a fine grade. About 
65 per cent. of the crop is gathered, and 4o per cent. 
marketed. 

From Richland county: The weather has been 
fine for picking up to the 21st, when we had a two- 
days’ rainstorm, which injured cotton about one 
grade. We think this county will make at least an 
average crop. The weather is now fair and cool. 


GEORGIA. 

From Baker county: The weather, since the 
storm of September 9, has been dry and hot, and 
has caused to open nearly all of the top crop; 95 
per cent. of the crop will be gathered by November 
1. I think the prospect is good for 20 per cent. 
increase in yield over last year. 

From Clayton county: Since the storm of Sep- 
tember 9 the weather has been good for gathering, 
and the crop is being saved in fine condition. The 
yield will be from 5 to 10 per cent. larger than last 
year. 

From Cobb county: Out of some 2,000 bales 
marketed more than hali will grade good middling 
and above, not more than roo bales below middling, 
the staple being the longest and best ever seen. 
The crop is about half gathered, and promises a 
decrease of about 8 per cent. from last year. 

From Lincoln county: Since the storm of Sep- 


tember ro the weather has been very fine for the 
njaturing and gathering of the crop, which we think 
will exceed last year’s by 25 per cent. A frost now 


would not materially injure the crop. 


From Oconee county: ‘The weather has been 


fine for picking; the staple is unusually good, and 
we think go per cent. of the cotton now picked will 
class middling and above. Prospects look good 


for Io per cent. increase in yield over last year. 

rom Talbot county: We have had very fine 
weather for picking, and the planters are directing 
every energy to the saving of the crop before bad 
weather sets in. The grade of the cotton is better 
than we have ever seen, and the yield of lint above 
an average. Itis thought that the actual turnout 
will be 25 per cent. short of last year. 

From Thomas county: Since last -report the 
condition of the crop has improved Io per cent. 
The storm of September 9 did less damage than 
was at first thought. The crop. has come on won- 
derfully for past three weeks, and with good weather 
through October the crop will be a full one. 

From Washington county: Since September 9 
there has been no rain. The fields all over the 
county are white; cotton pickers are scarce at 6oc. 
per 1oo-pounds, The acreage is ten per cent. less, 
but the yield will be ro greater than last year. 


ALABAMA. 

From Barbour county: The weather has been 
fine for picking, and the crop is pretty much all 
gathered. The quality is excellent, and the yield 20 
per cent. better. 

From Butler county: The weather for the past 
month has been fine for picking, and 75 per cent. 
of the crop has already been saved in spleigid con- 
dition, the cotton being free from sand and dirt and 
of a high grade. The yield promises to be 20 per 
cent. greater than last year. 

From Marengo county: Since last report the 
weather has been very fine, and picking has been 
vigorously pushed forward. Receipts continue 
small, owing to the unwillingness of farmers to stop 
picking and goto ginning. The cotton is unusually 








fine, both as to grade and quality. The upper 
grades generally predominate, and from present 
indications this will be the cleanest crop gathered 
in ten years. 

From Russell county: The weather for the 
month past has been very fine for picking, and 75 
per cent. is already gathered. The yield will be 
about 20 per cent. less than last year, but the grade 
will be much higher. 

From Tallapoosa county: Prospects for a good 
crop are very bright. The weather has been good 
for picking, and 75 per cent. of the crop is gathered. 
The staple is the best we ever have seen, three 
pounds of seed cotton make one full pound of lint. 
We think the increase in yield will be fully 50 per 
cent. over last year. 

From Tuscaloosa county: The weather for the 
past month has been good for picking, and the 
quality of the cotton gathered is of a higher grade 
than for several years. Prospects are good for an 
increase of Io per cent. in yield over last year. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

From Clark county: The weather for gathering 
has been good, and the quality of the cotton excel- 
lent; the bales are all large, from 500 to 600 pounds, 
sampling good. Owing to heavy damage from 


rust, shedding, etc., the yield will show a falling off 


of 30 per cent. from last year. 

From Clay county: Since the middle of Septem- 
ber the weather has been all that could be desired, 
and picking has progressed very rapidly, all but 
about 20 per cent. being already gathered. The 
decline in prices has brought out a well-developed 
purpose among planters to increase the acreage of 
small grain to the exclusion of cotton, and on this 
account the cotton acreage will be fully 15 per cent. 
short next season. 

From Jefferson county: The weather has been 
good for picking, and 50 per cent. of the crop has 
been gathered. The worms are doing much dam- 
age, and will cause 20 per cent. decrease in yield, 
and the top crop, which promised good, is now a 
total loss. 

From Lawrence county: The weather has been 
very fine for gathering during the past three weeks. 
It rained on the 19th and 2oth, but cleared up, and 
is all that could be desired. The yield in this 
county will about equal that of 1880. 

From Lee county: The weather has been fine for 
picking during the past month. The bad stands 
and damage by worms and rust will make the crop 
Io per cent. short of that of 18Sr. 

From Lowndes county: Since September 1 the 
weather has been very fine for saving cotton, and 
75 per cent. of the crop is already harvested. The 
quality is extra fine, and prospects are good for 
25 per cent. increase in yield. 

From Wayne county: The weather for the past 
month has been fair for picking, and 66 per cent. o! 
the crop has been gathered. The top crop is about 
matured, and with continued good weather the en- 
tire cotton crop will be gathered and marketed by 
November 20. The yield will probably fall short of 
1881 by 30 per cent. 

LOUISIANA. 

From Bossier parish: The past month has been 
all that could be desired for gathering the crop, 
except four days of incessant rain which caused the 
lower bolls to become badly sanded. It is thought 
the yield will be 40 per cent. in excess of 1881. 

From Jackson parish: The staple is better than 
for years, but the yield of lint from the seed is not 
so great on account of dry weather, the lint being 
free from sand and weighing less. 

From Morehouse parish: With the exception of 
three days' rain, the weather has been good for 
picking. The worms have destroyed nearly all of 
the high top crop since last report, but there will be 
as much made as can be picked. Would call this 
an average season, 

From Natchitoches parish: The prospect for a 
yield equal to last year's is at present fair, yet with 
unfavorable weather the loss would be very serious 
as the cotton has all opened, and it seems almost 
impossible to make any headway at gathering on 
account of the scarcity of labor. 

From St. Landry parish: From present appear- 
ances, z. ¢., storms, continued rains, demoralized 
labor, etc., it does not look as if more than 50 per 
cent. of a crop will be made. The outlook is very 
unpromising. 

From West Feliciana parish: The weather has 
been good for picking, and about 60 per cent. of the 
crop has been gathered, but owing to the injury 
caused by worms, rust and shedding the prospects 
are only good for a yield equal to last year. 


TEXAS, 
.From Liberty county: Since last report worms 
have entirely destroyed the top crop, and incessant 
rains have rotted the bolls to a large extent. Labor 


for picking is very scarce and the cotton is wasting 


in the field; prospects are not over bright. 
From Limestone county: ‘The weather for pick- 


ing has been good since last report, but owing to a 


great deal of sickness pickers are scarce and the 


gathering of the crop is much retarded. The yield 


will, it is thought, be the largest ever known in this 
county. 
From McLennan county: ‘The weather has been 


wet and has retarded picking. The crop pros- 


pects, which would seem 50 per cent. better than 


last year, may be seriously damaged by frost, as the 
The situation is critical, every- 


crop is very late. 
thing depending on the weather. 

From Nacogdoches county: Weather for past 
month has been good with the exception of three 
days of incessant rain, which damaged cotton to 
some extent, but it is thought the yield will be 
about 40 per cent. greater than in 1881. 

From Red River county: 
good and will show 20 per cent. increase over last 
year if not injured or kept back by wet weather. 

From Titus county: The prospect for a good 
cotton crop has grown much better since last re- 


port, and now promises an increase over last year 
Picking 


of 100 per cent., and of very fine grade. 
is advancing rapidly. 


Irom Van Zandt county: The crop this year is 


very fine ; cotton has opened well, and about 30 per 


cent. has been gathered. The crop promises to be 


30 per cent. better than last year if not damaged by 


rains, etc. 
ARKANSAS. 
From Arkansas county: The cotton crop in this 
county this year is better than for several years. 
The cotton was rather late in opening, but the 


farmers have kept well up with picking, one-half of 
the crop being gathered. With fair weather a little 


longer there will be a splendid yield. 

From Clay county: Very little cotton has been 
picked to date, on account of late opening. The 
weather has been fair and warm for two weeks past. 
If we have no frost prior to November 1, I think the 
yield will exceed that of 1881 by Ioo per cent. 

From Franklin county: We have had rain 
nearly every day for three weeks. There is a good 
deal of cotton open, but it cannot be picked on ac- 
count of the wet weather. Cotton is rotting badly, 
and unless it stops raining soon there will be very 
little more than 30 per cent. gathered. 

From Nevada county: We have had very rainy 
weather for the past month, and picking has been 


retarded, but we think the yield will exceed that of 


last year by 60 per cent., 
very short. 

From Phillips county: There was a slight frost 
on the 2oth, but too late to do any material damage. 
A good crop is now made, and all that we want is 
zood picking weather. The staple is the finest we 
nave ever had. : 

From White county; The weather has been 
very good for picking, but owing to the late opening 
of the crop very little has been gathered as yet. 


the crop of 1881 being 


The outlook is at present good, and if frost holds off 


alittle longer will make 40 per cent. more cotton 
than last year. 
TENNESSEE. 

From Crockett county: The weather is now good 
for picking, and farmers are working hard to get all 
of tlfe cotton gathered before the winter rains. The 
yield will be a fair one and the cotton of a very fine 
grade. 

From Hardeman county: We are having fine dry 
weather, which is maturing the late bottom cotton 
rapidly. Owing to the bad stand we will not make 
over one-half a crop, 50 per cent. of which is already 
gathered. 

From Hardin county: We have never had finer 
weather for the cotton crop than for the month past, 
and with no frost for two weeks will make a good 
average crop. 

From Obion county: Our crop of cotton is late 
and would be seriously injured by a frost. With 
favorable weather a few days longer we will equal 
last year’s yield—all depends on the weather. 

From Shelby county: The weather has been quite 
favorable for the late cotton, of which there is a great 
deal. About 30 per cent. of the crop has been gath- 
ered. If frost holds off a few days longer it will add 
considerably to the crop. The yield now promises 
30 per cent. better than last year. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Mr. C. E. Bowman, the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Horticulture and Statistics of the State of 
Kentucky, has issued his monthly report, of which 
the substance appears in the Louisville Courier 
Fournal. Summing up the acreage yield, as re- 
ported from over seventy counties, the commissioner 
finds the average yield to be 14% bushels. These 



























The crop is extra 


































































figures, as he points out, are necessarily somewhat 
deceptive, since the result is obtained by addin 
together the reported acreage yield in each coun 
and dividing by the number of counties, and in th 
way the largest and best wheat-growing counti¢ 
count for no more than the smallest and poo: 
Taking the entire state together, and giving 
large wheat-growing counties their due weight’ 
the calculation, the average acreage yield cann 
in the opinion of the commissioner, fall far short 
18 bushels. By the same process he finds the ave 
age yield of barley to be a little over 40 bushe 
This, however, he regards as an over-estimate 
20 per cent. The oat crop, by the same mod 
calculation, shows an average yield of 23% bush 
Concerning corn, the commissioner says that 
returns, estimated by percentages, indicate 5% 
cent. over a full crop. This relates to th product, 
not to the acreage, which is estimated to_ be from ic 
to 8 per cent. over that of last year. The arge per- 
centage of product is attributed to the extraordinary 
crops grown in southwestern Kentucky, in"Which 
section it is said the crop is better than at anylother 
time within twenty-five years. The summary of the — 
tobacco returns throughout the state show 98% per 
cent. of a full crop. Hemp is said to be the only 
short crop grown in the state, there being, it is 
estimated, only about 7o per cent. of a full crop. 


The average yield of rye, calculated on estimates _ 
from forty-four counties, is 13 bushels. This crop — 
is grown only to a small extent. Itis said to have Fy 
been successfully employed as a fertilizer. A large 
increase in the growth of sorghum © ‘is reported, — 
which is due to its cultivation for stock-feed in cen- 
tral Kentucky. The commissioner urges its gen- 
eral cultivation for such purposes. He thinks that 
there can be nothing grown in the state that will 
produce the same amount of healthy, nutritious 
food to the acre. The commissioner's returns put 
the potato crop at Io per cent. above an ‘average, 
though he is satisfied that later returns will put it — 
much higher. Eighty-nine per cent. of ahogcrop 
is reported in the state and 65 per cent. of. stock 
hogs. The commissioner is not entirely. satisfied 
with these returns, and thinks that Kentuckians 
may deem themselves fortunate if enough hogs are 
fattened in the state for home purposes. . e stock 
throughout the state is in a healthy condition, : with 
the exception of cholera among the hogs ina 
places and a fatal disease, similar to blood ‘murrain, 
in Bourbon county. The commissioner anno 
that through the means of his annual corn. shows 
the inferior kinds of corn are being rapidly dis- 
placed by the better and more productive varieties. | 
He calls attention, in conclusion, to the law of en- 
tucky regulating the manufacture and sale of ' ertil- 
izers, according to which it is unlawful for 
person to manufacture or sell fertilizers, or ‘ch 
icals for manufacturing the same, unless he shall 
procure from the commissioner of agricul 
license to manufacture or sell the same, and until 
he shall procure from the state chemist, at his o: 
expense, an analysis of the fertilizers or chemicals 
sold by him, showing the percentage of valuable 
ingredients composing the same. ba 





4 es 
A summary of the biennial report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of Georgia (Mr. J. T..H 
derson) is given in the Atlanta Constitution, Ref 
ring to his failure to issue a report last year 
commissioner attributes that fact to the circun 
stance that in the latter part of 1881, when | 
report should have been prepared, he and his 
ordinates were occupied with additional duties” 
dertaken in connection with the International Cottor 
Exposition. One of the most interesting question: 
in agricultural circles in the south is that col 
ing the value of fertilizers. The commissior 
gives some statistics which go to prove that | 
izers are steadily rising in the estimation of farm 
in Georgia. The consumption of these mater 
has risen from 48,648 tons in the season of 1874-75, 
to 125,427 tons in 1881-82. The largest consump- 
tion was in the season of 1880-81, when 152, = 
tons were used. The number of tons of acid phos- 
phates used for fertilizing purposes has risen from 
6,499 tons in 1875-76, when these materials 
first classified, to 20,602 tons in 188z-82, 
largest consumption of phosphates was in Bei 
when 22,036 tons were used. The state chemi 
a statement incorporated in the report of the com- 
missioner, says that he has examined a sample of 
cotton-butter oil submitted to him, and finds noth- 
ing therein to unfit it for safe and wholesome use as- 
an article of food. A more extended report upon 
the dietetic and other uses of te S 
promised for the future. , sie ai 
The Constitution also giyes an abstract of 
annual report of State Treasurer Speer, of Geer, 
from which it wishes’ that the balance in » 















treasury on October 1, 1882, was $690,472.15. This, 
however, was not a cash balance, but consisted 
largely of State of Georgia and United States bonds, 
and of suspended balances due from certain state 
depositors. The sum of these, making altogether 
an unavailable amount of $380,424.74, being de- 
ducted from the stated balance ot $690,472.15, shows 
the actual cash balance on the day named to be 
$310,047.41. The disbursements for the period ex- 
tending from October 7, 1881, to September 30, 
1882, were somewhat in excess of the receipts for 
the same time, $1,609,432.10 having been received, 
and $1,713,507.46 having been disbursed. The 

balance in the treasury on October 1, 1882, is, on 
_ that account, less than that given for October 7, 


1881, by $104,075.36. 


The reports from the grape-growing districts of 
“California to the San Francisco Chronicle are, with 

ome exceptions, encouraging. In Fresno it is esti- 
E atéd that 2,000 acres of vines were planted last 
spring. The entire area now occupied by vines 
in this county is about 4,000 acres, and is 
nearly equally divided between wine and raisin 
grapes. The wine product of the country for 
_ 1882 will be, it is estimated, about 450,000 
gallons. © The raisins are of good quality, and 
the yield is satisfactory. It is thought that the 
wine product of Petaluma will be less than in 
4881, when 2,351,000 gallons were produced in 

that county. In Petaluma there are 14,093 acres 
under vines. Early and heavy rains have done 
considerable damage in the Sacramento district. 
- The wine grapes will, it is feared, be 25 per cent. 
short of former expectations. Fully one-half of the 
raisin grapes are lost. It is estimated that about 
3,000,000 gallons of wine will be made in the Napa 
valley, an increase over 1880 and 1881. The early 
rains have hurt the grapes but little in this district. 
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“We have received the first number of The 
Mexican Financier, a weekly newspaper devoted to 
the banking, railroad, mining and commercial in- 
terests of the Republic of Mexico. It is declared to 

be the mission of the new journal to assist in bring- 
_ ing the best classes in Mexico, the United States 
| and Europe to a realization of the greatness to 
which the republic is destined, and to endeavor to 
be instrumental in attracting foreign capital to the 

- fields of investment in that country. In relation to 
the proposed commercial treaty, the Financier takes 
ground ‘against the tone of discussion generally 
prevalent among the Mexican journals, who assert 
that Mexico has nothing to export sufficient in im- 

_ portance to equalize the proposed favored importa- 
tions from the United States, except her tropical 
fruits, which are at present a rather insignificant 
factor in the problem, and her gold and silver, 
which will always make their way independently of 
any treaties. In opposition to this view the 
Financier points out that Mexico can become an 
immense producer of staple articles not largely 
; produced in the United States, and that to say 

’ nothing of other items, her production of sugar and 
‘coffee alone will, ina short time, become such as to 
enable her to compete advantageously with Brazil 
and Cuba, which now draw large amounts annually 

hi rom the American markets. We wish our young 
contemporary all possible success in its very laud- 

able efforts. 

In our last issue we condensed from the Wine and 

_ Spirit News some interesting information about 
-Ttalian wines. In the number just at hand the 

_ journal named gives some additional facts con- 
cerning the different districts in which wine is pro- 
duced, and the character, quality and price of the 

b different varieties. From statistics furnished by the 
; Italian Minister of Agriculture in 1878, it appears 
- that the acreage under cultivation, and the average 
annual production of the different districts in Italy, 


are as follows:.. 
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Acreage Average 
or under production 
rag .7 cultivation. im gallons. 

? Northern Italy...-sssssseessereeeseee 1,784,657 215,488,834 
Central Italy ... «. 1,021,740 126,315,552 
Southern Italy... 1,279,525 158,461,160 

_ Sicily and Sardinia 100 103,338, 180 


| In Sicily, it is noted, a much larger quantity of 
wine is produced per acre than in any of the other 
districts, a fact which is attributed to the greater 
care of the vines on the part of the cultivators. 
The wines of the northern district are in gen- 
eral light in color, hard and somewhat difficult 
to keep, faults which it is suggested may be 
remedied’ by improved methods of vintaging. 
The wines of central Italy have considerable 
alcoholic strength, and are fit for consumption in 
from six to twelve months after the vintage. They 
attain perfection in about two years, after which 
time they begin to lose in value and become acid. 
Southern Italy is in many respects in advance of 
the other portions of the country. The land is 
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everywhere suitable lo vine cultivation, and its pro- 
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duction might be very largely increased. The 
wines of this district are, however, generally quoted 
at too high a price, as compared with their quality, 
to admit of their being largely exported. The 
choicest kinds of Italian wines are probably those 
of the Neapolitan district. The Lacryma-Christi is 
very favorably regarded for its color, bouquet and 
taste. Several sorts of Muscat wines and a species 
of Malvoisie are also well known. In Sicily the 
cultivation of the vine has made more progress 
than in any other of the districts noticed. Great 
care is there given to the planting and growth of 
the vines, the management of which is directed 
chiefly by foreigners. Of the Sicilian wines, those 
of Marsala are probably the most widely known. 
They resemble the wines of Madeira in taste, body 
and bouquet. Owing to the care given to their 
manufacture, these wines travel well, and on that 
account hold a good position in foreign markets. 
It is estimated that the whole crop throughout the 
kingdom this year will be equal to, if not above, the 
average. 


A letter of Mr. D. H. Macfarlane, M. P., to the 
London Jimes, in which he discusses the depopu- 
lation in rural Scotland, has attracted some attention 
in the English newspapers. It appears that, while 
the whole population of Scotland has increased 
11.18 per cent. in the ten years between 1871 and 
1881, the rural population shows a reduction of 3.96 
percent. During the same period the increase in 
the town population of Scotland amounted to 18.20 
per cent., and that in the villages to 15.73 per cent. 
The loss in numbers for the decade amounted to 
40,484. Mr. Macfarlane’s figures are based upon 
the returns of the Registrar-General. If confirma- 
tion of these is needed, he says, it will be found in 
“the ridges of abandoned cultivation and the black- 
ened stones of roofless dwellings.’ He urges the 
immediate appointment of a Royal Commission. 





A correspondent of the New Orleans Zimes- 
Democrat, writing from Kingston, Jamaica, says that 
the system of fruit and coffee farming now being 
successfully developed among the rural population 
all over the island will inevitably tend to make 
Jamaica more wealthy and prosperous generally, 
but that Kingston is likely to go on declining year 
by year. Its position as a central distributing point 
is gradually disappearing. One of the chief draw- 
backs to improvement in Kingston is due to the 
circumstance that the property-owners of import- 
ance are absentees, and interdict any outlay on 
their property beyond what is absolutely indispens- 
able. The correspondent continues that on account 
of the mountainous character of the island there is 
considerable variety in the climates, and that the 
island is well suited for a prosperous immigration of 
white farm laborers. The colonial authorities it 
appears are only desirous for coolie labor. The 
colored population in Kingston number, it is said, 
about 35,000 out of a total of 40,coo. In the whole 
island there are only 12,000 whites, out of 600,000 
inhabitants altogether. 








PERE RSmnOe tHe CE DIFOK. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESSION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 

Srtr—Permit me to take exception to your assent 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s remark that ‘‘ Americans 
had got their form of government by a happy acci- 
dent, not by normal progress;’’ and still more to 
your inference that the failure of the electoral college 
system ‘‘has vitiated the tone of our whole political 
system.” I have given some study to American 
history, and somewhat naturally came to it with 
preconceived notions of its being fragmentary, 
disconnected, suffering a complete disruption by 
the violent change from colonial dependence to in- 
dependent sovereignty; and, in short, without that 
normal progress which Mr. Spencer declares it to 
lack. As my studies progressed, this history 
revealed itself as marching down from its earliest 
colonial stages to the present day with a movement 
as regular, consistent and normal as does the 
history of Great Britain itself. The argument in 
proof would require too much space to be given 
here, but since the electoral college has been re- 
ferred to, let us test that as an example of ‘‘normal”’ 
or ‘‘accidental’’ progress, as it may be. 

When a few years of disastrous experience had 
demonstrated that some -power equivalent to that 
previously exercised by the British crown was ab- 
solutely necessary to hold the states together, the 
recognized leaders of the country came together in a 
convention, under the presidency of a man who has 
been placed in history among the leaders of men, to 
frame a system of central or federal authority, which 
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should do for the country what the crown govern- 
ment had done; to set up, in fact, its successor, 
since it had been found that a successor was neces- 
sary. To the new systema head was, of course, 
equally a necessity. Now the crown government 
had such ahead in the King. But his office was 
hereditary ; and hereditary succession is a growth. 
It will not bear transplanting, and the idea of 
attempting to transplant it to this soil: was recog- 
nized as impracticable. How to find a substitute, 
what the substitute should be, was one of the most 
serious problems which the convention had to solve. 
An almost unknown delegate first threw out the 
suggestion that the national executive should be 
elected by popular vote. It was a startling idea to 
the convention (our fiercely democratic ideas came 
to us at a later period with the French Revolution) ; 
but, after much discussion, the idea was recognized 
as having the element of practicability in it. It was 
perceived that between hereditary succession and 
election there was no practicable middle ground. 
Therefore it was agreed that the new head of the 
new government must hold his office by election. 
This was one important step gained. 

The next thing was to decide upon the best 
method of election. Nearly every imaginable sys- 
tem was discussed, and the plan of the electoral 
college finally agreed upon as having the fewest 
disadvantages. The uppermost idea in the minds 
of the members of the convention appears to have 
been to discover a system which should avoid the 
dangers incident to those vast and promiscuous 
assemblies gathered for the election of a head of the 
state, which had proved so disastrous to republican 
governments in the past. The system of state 
electoral colleges met this in the best possible way. 

After all, it was merely a mechanical device; in 
the main, a double-refined division of the polling 
places. The underlying principle was popular suf 
frage. The President was to be elected by the 
citizens; but the election of presidential electors to 
elect him promised an easy and quiet outcome to 
an event which it was absolutely certain would 
always be attended with great popular excitement. 
Now I assert that our post-constitutional history 
proves that the system has not been a failure; but, 
on the contrary, that it has fully served the purposes 
of its creation, and abundantly vindicated the prac- 
tical political sagacity of its founders. The mistake 
is in supposing that they expected more from it than 
their published utterances indicate. 

-In the first place, the electoral college system 
furnished a method whereby all citizens could cast 
their votes for the head of the state in a peaceable 
manner without being called together in those vast 
assemblies which the framers of the constitution, in 
the light of past experience, so justly and properly 
dreaded. This is a point now quite overlooked, 
but it was, indeed, a gain of the very highest im- 
portance. Secondly, the electoral colleges did, as 
they do now, express the sentiment of the majority 
of the people in the choice of the head of the 
nation. This was the purpose of their creation, 
and what can it matter whether this sentiment has 
been expressed first in the state colleges themselves 
or outside of them? We fall into the error of mis- 
taking form for substance in supposing otherwise. 
Let the matter be considered a moment. Supposing 
the electoral colleges, at their first meeting in 
1789, had chosen some other than Washington for 
President. The electors had the right to doit. No 
convention had nominated him; no political organ- 
ization of any sort or kind had named him for the 
office. But if he had not been chosen, in obedience 
to the voice of the whole country, is it conceivable 
that the success of the electoral college method, 
as expressing the public choice, would not have 
been most seriously questioned? The probability 
is that it would have been considered a dead failure, 
and some other system proposed. Now, supposing 
that the National Republican Convention of 1868 
had chosen some other than General Grant as the 
nominee for the presidency. Would not the work 
of the convention have been repudiated, and another 
one called which would better express the voice of 
the people? He would bea bold man who should 
deny this. In these two instances the electoral 
colleges elected the man designated to them by 
the popular voice for the office of President. 

But why, it may be asked, did national conven- 
tions grow into being? The answer is simple. 
Merely because the presidential electors of a state 
do not vote for names, but for men. They vote for 
men they know, either personally or by reputation. 
They not only vote for men they know, but for 
men they know that the presidential electors of 
other states know, and consequently are known 
to the people at large. .To do otherwise would 
merely result in throwing away votes. Aspirants 
can be known only by their public services; they 
must have made themselves known to the country 


in some capacity. Now, bearing these facts in 
mind, we perceive that the electoral colleges must, 
under any circumstances, be restricted in their 
choice to a limited number of persons, these being 
those who had more or less public reputation. But 
only one man can be elected President. To avoid, 
therefore, such a scattering of votes among the 
several aspirants as would defeat a choice, thereby 
throwing the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, some sort of agreement would have to be 
made beforehand as to who should be voted for. 
Now, national conventions have grown out of this 
necessity. They are the latest and most elaborate 
outcome of that previous agreement whereby the 
electoral colleges are able to make a choice at all. 
The conventions themselves are based on the repre- 
sentation each state has in the national electoral 
college. 

Previous to 1832 these agreements had been 
reached in various irregular ways. ‘The first Presi- 
dent was so preéminent above all his countrymen 
that he was chosen, as it were, spontaneously—the 
first and last to be so chosen. After this it was 
necessary to nominate. The first essays in this line 
were made by votes of the state legislatures; then 
it was done by caucusing among the party repre- 
sentatives at Washington—the only place where 
enough of them were gathered, or could be gath- 
ered, with the means of travel then available, to 
learn the views of the party at large; in short, the 
nearest approach to a national convention. This 
system was in vogue till 1832. By that time the 
country had outgrown it, and there was a universal 
demand for its abolition and for a more open and 
freer expression of the popular sentiment. The 
caucus system fell to pieces, and, as the way had 
already been shown to a national convention, a call 
was made for a general one of the then dominant 
Democratic party, to meet at Baltimore in May, 
1832. This was a sort of mass convention; but as 
soon as it came together a rule in substance as fol- 
lows was adopted for the government of the future : 


Resolved, That each state be entitled, in the nomi- 
nation to be made of a candidate for the presidency, 
to a number of votes equal to the number that they 
are entitled to vote in the electoral colleges. 


Now, here we have the electoral colleges of the 
constitution transferred in form to an extra-legal 
body, which grows into being out of a prime neces+ 
sity to the successful discharge of its functions by 
the legal electoral college; this extra-legal body 
doing systematically and freely what before had 
been done irregularly and privately—a sort of sup- 
plementary college, so to speak. After all, it is 
merely a gathering of the several state colleges 
into one national college. So far from their being 
a vicious innovation, I see in these national conven- 
tions the normal outgrowth of the system which the 
framers of the constitution devised; and the fact 
that, with all the elaborate political machinery which 
enters into them, the conventions should work so 
well as they do, without judicial regulation or legal 
sanction, is to my mind one of the most striking 
proofs of the capacity of the race for self-govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, the legal electoral college of the 
constitution works on smoothly, performing now 
merely a ministerial function, but doing exactly 
what the men who devised it intended it should, 
viz., giving expression to the popular voice in the 
election of the head of the nation, ; 

Where, then, is its failure? Because this mechan- 
ical device does not always grind out the best man 
who could be chosen? ‘The experienced and saga 
cious men who framed it had far too much knowl- 
edge of men and politics to expect that. They were 
not idealists. Because intrigues, bargainings and 
struggles attend the choice of President? They 
were just as numerous and just as fierce from the 
day that the electoral colleges first met, before 
national party conventions were dreamed of. Be- 
cause great popular excitements attend the election 
ofa President? The men who devised thevelectoral 
college system foresaw that they were inevitable, 
and brought all their experience and ingenuity to 
bear in devising a system which should reduce them 
to aminimum. In this they were so successful that, 
after years of discussion of proposed changes, no 
one plan has been found which is not open to more 
objections than that which the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 has given us. : 

CUTHBERT MILLS. ° 

New York, November r. 

[It seems to us that any discussion as. to the 
propricty of the use of the terms ‘‘ happy accident nf 
must of necessity be barren of result. We-under- 
stood Mr. Spencer as referring to the fact that the 
constitution was the outcome of the favorable cir- 
cumstances under which the framers entered upon 
their work of construction. They began on:clear 
ground, unencumbered with the débris of past 
forms. While influenced to some extent by the 
ideas of the past, they were not compelled by the 
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necessities of their position to follow them. 
regard they were fortunate. 


electoral system affords abundant evidence. 


tive was to be chosen by the national legislature, 


was the favorite plan in the convention. 


tions. 


upon the surface. We have not space for extended 


discussion, but we may remark that the executive 


practically derives his appointment from that body 
in the dominant party by which he is nominated. 
A candidate is selected because he is the most 
‘‘ available '’’ man—. e., the one able to secure the 
greatest number of votes. 
the politician class to secure the control of the 
nominating body, and in that way of its appointee, 
the executive. In this effort they have for a very 
long time been successful. In return for their sup- 
port they have been careful to exact such services as 
it was in the power of the President to render. It 
is in this way that the public offices have come to 
be distributed as properties, and the existing state 
of affairs under which the spoils system is a possi- 
bility is now very generally regarded as indicating 
a ‘‘vitiation of the tone of our political system.” 
—ED. BRADSTREET'S.] 





TARIFF REDUCTION BY A SLIDING 
SCALE. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'’S. 

S1rR—It may be taken for granted that those 
American writers and speakers who are advocating 
a reduction of the duties on imports by a periodic 
decrease of rates have in view, as a result of their 
plan, the welfare and prosperity of the American 
people. To assume otherwise would amount to 
charging a design to harm the interests of this 
country. The whole matter resolves itself, there- 
fore, into this question: Would the proposed scheme 
be beneficial or injurious ? 

Fortunately the past supplies an analogical 
answer. Many years ago Congress tried this very 
experiment, but the outcome was disastrous beyond 
all computation. On March 2, 1833, the President 
approved an act known as the Compromise Measure, 
of which the first section is as follows: 

That, from and after the 31st day of December, 1833, in all 
cases where duties are imposed on foreign imports by the act of 
the 14th day of July, 1832, entitled “An act to alter and amend 
the several acts imposing duties on imports,’’ or by any other 
act, shall exceed 20 per centum on the value thereof, one-tenth 
part of such excess shall be DEDUCTED ; from and after the 31st 
day of December, 1835, another tenth part thereof shall be 
DEDUCTED; from and after the 31st day of December, 1837, 
another tenth part thereof shall be DEDUCTED; from and after 
the 31st day of December, 1839, another tenth part thereof shall 
be DEDUCTED; and from and after the 31st day of December, 
1843, one-half of the residue of such excess shall be DEDUCTED; 
and from and after the 30th day of June, 1842, the other half 
thereof shall be DEDUCTED, 

When these provisions were made law the cir- 
cumstances resembled in various respects those at 
present. There was a large surplus of revenue 
above the ordinary wants of the government; there 
was an annual application of this surplus to the 
reduction of the national debt; there was in plain 
sight an early date after which the surplus could no 
longer take that direction, and would have to be 
heaped up in the Treasury vaults—an idle hoard; 
there was a spreading dread Jest such an accumula- 
tion of pecuniary resources might lead to profligate 
and corrupting appropriations and expenditures ; 
there was a growing hostility in the Democratic 
party to the national bank system; there was uni- 
versal prosperity; and there was a strong and 
coercive demand for a reduction of the tariff. While 
it is not claimed that the circumstances then are 
exactly parallel with those now, they are signifi- 
canuy and sufficiently alike to afford the needed 
illustration. 

The desired end—decrease of reyenue—was 
effected by the Compromise Measure, the receipts 
from customs in the nine years ended December 31, 
1833, having amounted to $212,684,397.37, and 
those in the nine years ended December 31, 1842, to 
only $155,656,851.50; but $591,847,447 of net im- 
ports sufficed to raise the former sum, and $1,002,- 
549,460 became necessary to raise the latter, In 
other words, taking equivalent periods, $410,702,013 
more of imports was required to produce $57,027,- 
545-87 less of revenue, with a culminating result, to 
both government and people, of the most ruinous 
and deplorable character, which included a wrecked 
industry, a shriveled commerce, widespread indi- 
vidual bankruptcy, repudiation by states, an empty 
national treasury, a lost public credit, stop laws, 
prolonged hard times, and universal suffering. 
















In this 
Of the extent to which 
accident influenced the outcome of their work in 
the convention the history of the adoption of the 
Ran- 
dolph’s proposition, according to which the execu- 


The plan 
of choosing by electors was not sprung upon the 
tired convention until near the close of its delibera- 
The proofs of our assertion that the circum- 
stances under which the executive is chosen have 
vitiated the tone of our political system, seem to lie 


It has been the aim of 
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When the country was placed on the road to these 
malign consequences, President Jackson thus pic- 
tured the condition of the country, in his annual 
message, December 3, 1833: 


Peace reigns within our borders ; abundance crowns the labors 
of our fields; commerce and domestic industry flourish and in- 
crease; and individual happiness rewards the private virtue and 
enterprise of our citizens. Our condition abroad is no less hon- 
orable than it is prosperous at home. * * * If Providence 
permits me to meet you at another session, I shall have the 
high gratification of announcing to you that the national debt is 
extinguished. 


condition of the Treasury.—Vol. /7., p. 413. 


1833, was to exceed 20 per cent. 


From that lofty starting point the way was 
precipitously downward to the bitter end. Too 
much space would be occupied in detailing the in- 
tervening steps, so I will, by a single bound, go to 
final results. Let the children of experience be 
called to the witness-stand. In his special message, 
March 8, 1842, President Tyler said: 


The diminution of the revenue arising from the great diminu- 
tion of duties under what is commonly called the Compromise 
Act, necessarily involves the Treasury in embarrassments,which 
have for some years been palliated by the temporary expedient 
of issuing Treasury notes—an expedient which, affording no 
permanent relief, has imposed on Congress, from time to time, 
the necessity of replacing the old by a new issue. The amount 
outstanding on the 4th of March, 1840, varies in no great degree 
from the amount which will be outstanding on the 1st of January 
next ; while in the interim the new issues are rendered equivalent 
to the redemption of the old, and at the end of the fiscal year 
leave an augmented pressure on the finances by the accumula- 
tion of interest. 

The contemplated revision of the tariff of cuties may, and 
doubtless will, lead in the end to a relief of the Treasury from 
those constantly recurring embarrassments; but it must be 
obvious that time will be necessary to realize the full anticipa- 
tions of financial benefit from any modification of the tariff 
laws. Inthe meantime, I submit to Congress the suggestions 
made by the Secretary, and invite its prompt and speedy action. 


ruinous career: 


enacted to protect the debtor from the creditor. 


The intensity of the emergency was thus further 
stated in another special message, March 25, 1842: 

I am deeply impressed with the necessity of meeting the 
crisis with a vigor and decision which it imperatively demands 
at the hands of all intrusted with the conduct of public affairs. 
The gravity of the evil calls for a remedy proportioned to it. 
No slight palliatives or occasional expedients will give the 
country the relief it needs. Such measures, on the contrary, 
will, in the end, as is now manifest to all, too surely multiply its 
embarrassments. * * * From present indications, it is 
hardly doubtful that Congress will find it necessary to lay ad- 
ditional duties on imports, in order to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the government. 

Such were the distresses and perplexities brought 
upon the government by the operation of the act of 
1833. The starting point was plethora, the termi- 
nus was depletion. At every downward movement 
of the duties, according to the periodic process of 
the law, the finances of the nation were further dis- 
ordered, and the business of the country felt a new 
pressure. The broken-down credit of the United 
States, as shown by the inability of the Treasury to 
negotiate the loan of $12,000,000 authorized in 1841, 
is thus sketched by President Tyler, in his annual 
message, December 7, 1842: 

It became, nevertheless, the duty of the executive to resort to 
every expedient in its power to negotiate the authorized loan. 
After a failure to do so in the American market, a citizen of 
high character and talent was sent to Europe with no better 
success ; and thus the mortifying spectacle has been presented 
of the inability of this government to obtain a loan so small as 
not in the whole to amount to more than one-fourth of its ordi- 
nary annual income, at a time when the governments of 
Europe, although involved in debt, and with their subjects 
heavily burdened with taxation, readily obtained loans of any 
amount at a greatly reduced rate of interest. 

All the promises made in behalf of the solid ad- 
vantages to be derived from the sliding scale of 
tariff reductions, until no duty should exceed 20 per 
cent., had been falsified by the results. The system 


seek accommodations from the neighboring brokers. 


presented to a lavish extent. 


from imports much below national requirements, 


spectacle of despondency, stagnation and suffering. 
Measure of 1833, passed the tariff act of 1842, which 
dutiable. 


ences of this radical change were magical. Some 


President Tyler was able say in his annual message, 
December 5, 1843: 


We have new cause for the expression of our gratitude * * # 


































revenue from imports inadequate and decreasing—such was the 


This is the picture, drawn by an eye-witness, of 
the collapse which had arrived contemporaneously 
with the date when no duty, according to the act of 
Public and private 
credit and prosperity had been wrecked in the at- 
tempt to force a sliding reduction of the tariff, to be 
followed by a horizontal maximum of rate, upon the 
country as a fixed policy of custom-house reform. 
In Bishop's ‘‘ History of American Manufactures"’ 
(Vol II., p. 427) may be found the following outline 
of the shrunken and languishing state of the country 
when the compromise tariff of periodically-descend- 
ing duties was about to close its inglorious and 


Money was steadily flowing to England and other foreign coun- 
tries ; credit at home and abroad was nearly annihilated ; labor 
was depreciated, and the products of the farm were nearly so per 
cent. less than had been obtained _ but a few years before, Cotton 
had fallen to 7c. a pound, pork and beef to $8 a barrel, wheat to 
$1.25 a bushel, and hams, lard and butter to from 6 to 7lc. a 
pound. Farmers and planters were unable to pay their debts, 
and sheriffs’ sales were universal where stay laws had not been 
The imports 
for consumption, which in 1833 amounted to $88,000,000, and 
within three years rose to $168,000,coo, declined again in the 
three years ending in 1842 to $88,000,000, The consumption of 
imports per capita, which rose from $6.25 in 1833 to $10.93 in 
1836, had fallen in 1842 to $4.87, and the next year to $4.20. Ex- 
cessive inflation of the paper currency, anda spirit of reckless 
speculation, were a consequence of the enormous importations. 
The bank circulation of the country, following the fluctuations in 
imports, rose from $80,099,000 in 1833 to $149,000,000 in 1837, but, 
on the reduction of imports, fell in 1842 to less than $84,000,000. 
Banks were, consequently, in a state of suspension, and the 
federal government was driven to the use of an irredeemable 
paper currency, and even with that found itself so totally unable 
to meet the demands upon it that the President himself was 
unable to obtain his salary at the Treasury, and was forced to 


Testimony to the same general effect might be 
It would not be diffi- 
cult to fill a considerable volume with similar records. 
I am fully justified by the facts in declaring that, 
under the Compromise Measure of 1833, with its scale 
of periodically descending duties, the final result 
was to paralyze industry, lower wages, force many 
thousands out of employment, drive multitudes into 
agriculture, disperse vast numbers into the new ter- 
ritories, beget recklessness in speculation by de- 
stroying or closing many of the avenues to legitimate 
business, reduce the prices of farm produce, depre- 
ciate where it did not destroy the value of fixed 
capital invested in mines and manufacturing estab- 
lishments, make money scarce and hard to get, 
compel the masses of the people to practice a pinch- 
ing and worrying economy, diminish the revenue 


disorganize the finances of the states as well as of 
the general government, necessitate borrowing to 
defray the ordinary expenses of the Union, precipi- 
tate numerous business men into bankruptcy, and 
universally to convert the land into a prodigious 


In this emergency Congress, notwithstanding the 
compact and finality nature of the Compromise 


largely diminished the list of free goods and estab- 
lished an average charge of 33 per cent. on those 


The energizing and prospering influ- 


fifteen months after the passage of the new tariff 


had brought ruin, not the expected relief and 
greater prosperity. Even such a life-long opponent 
of high duties as Thomas H. Benton felt obliged, 
by fidelity to the truth, to say, in his « Thirty Years’ 
View," what is stated in the following extracts: 


This compromise act of 1833 was drawing toward the close of 
its career, and was proving itself to have been a complete illu- 
sion in all the good it had promised, and a sad reality in all the 
ill that had been predicted of it.—Vol, I/., p. 216, 

We were in the eighth year of the compromise ; the first 
part had nearly run its course ; within one year the second part 
was to begin. The Secretary of the Treasury had declared the 
necessity of loans and taxes to carry on the government ; a 
loan bill for $12,000,000 had been passed; a tariff bill to raise 
$14,000,000 more was depending.—Vol. J/., p. 308. 

The finances were in a bad condition, and the President 
chiefly referred to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon them. Of the loan of $12,000,000 authorized at the previous 
session, only $5,500,000 had been taken, being the first instance, 
and the last, in our financial history in which, in time of peace, 
our government was unable to borrow money. A deficiency 
existed in the revenues of the year, and for the ensuing year 
that deficiency, it was estimated, would amount to a fraction 
over $14,000,000. To meet this large deficit the Secretary 
recommended—first, an extension of the term for the redeema- 
bility of the remainder of the authorized loan, amounting to 
$6,500,000 ; secondly, the reissue of the $5,000,000 of Treasury 
notes authorized at the previous session ; thirdly, the remainder 
($2,718,570) to be made up by additional duties on imported 
articles.—Vol. 1/., p. 374. 

Never were the coffers and the credit of the Treasury, not 
even in the last year of the war (1814), at a lower ebb, or more 
pitiable point, than at present. A deficit of $14,000,000 in the 
Treasury ; a total inability to borrow, either at home or abroad, 
the amount of the loan of $12,000,000 authorized the year before ; 
Treasury notes below par ; $1,500,000 of protested demands: a 


for the renewed activity which has been imparted to com- 
merce—for the revival of trade in all its departments—for the 
increased rewards attendant on the exercise of the mechanic 
arts—for the continued growth of our population and the rapidly 
reviving prosperity of the whole country. 

In his annual message, December 3, 1844, after 
another year of experience under the increased 
duties, President Tyler’s words carried a still loftier 
tone of congratulation, and his picture of the situa- 
tion of the country glowed with still brighter and 
more cheerful colors. He said: 

The credit of the government, which had experienced a tem- 
porary embarrassment, has been thoroughly restored. Its 
coffers, which for a season were empty, have been replenished. 
A currency nearly uniform in value has taken the place of one 
depreciated and almost useless. Commerce and manufactures, 
which had suffered in common with every other interest, have 
once more revived, and the whole country exhibits an aspect of 
prosperity and happiness. Trade and barter, no longer gov- 
erned by a wild and speculative mania, rest upon a solid and 
substantial footing, and the rapid growth of our cities in every 
direction bespeaks most strongly the favorable circumstances 
by which we are surrounded. 

With these authentic records of the outcome-of a 
long experiment with a sliding scale of tariff reduc- 
tions, and of the speedy, complete and marvelous 
recovery brought about by sweeping away the whole 
system and substituting greatly increased duties on 
imports, I submit that it would be the insanity of 
folly, which refuses to take lessons of experience, to 
repeat the disaster by once more adopting into 
practice the means by which it was “precipitated 
upon the country, DAvipD H, Mason. 
























































RECENT LEGAL DECISION. oe 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 


An attorney at law cannot compromise a 
ment which he has recovered for his client unles: 
has special authority to do so, in the opinion of t 
Supreme Court of Alabama, in Robins 
Murphy, decided at its present term. : 


An agent of a firm, even if he has pow 
bind the partnership by a confession of judg m 
cannot bind the individual members thereof, in 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Louisiar 


Conroy vs. Rotchford, decided in April. L 


a 





A creditor is not prevented by the death of 
debtor from bringing a suit to set aside a fra 
conveyance made by the debtor, in the opinion 
the United States Circuit Court at Buffalo, N. 
in Johnson vs. Powers, decided August 2. é 


te 





Unless there is some statutory prohibition, a 
corporation may sell its capital stock at less than its 
full value, in the opinion of the United States _ 
cuit Court, at St. Louis, Mo., in Harrison y 
Arkansas Valley Railway Company, decided 
June. 





An att®rney cannot compromise the claim of ‘his 
client unless he has special authority to do so, 
the fact that his client resides out of the state d 
not alter the rule, in the opinion of the Supren 
Court of Vermont, in Granger vs. Batchelder, 
cided in May. 





A foreman in a lumber yard is a fellow-ser 
a workman therein, so that the employer canno 
held liable for an injury to the workman resulti 
from the foreman’s negligence, in the opinion of the 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in Hart vs. Pe 
decided in September. ce 





An attachment for debt cannot issue against 
who has come into the state with the intentio 
making that his residence, and has left his wife 
family in the state of his former residence, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Nebraska, i 
Swaney vs. Hutchins, decided in September. 





A father may create a trust to provide for a s 
so that neither the fund itself nor the income f 
shall be chargeable with the demands of the cr 
itors of the son, and even an attachment against t 
income to pay arrears of alimony allowed the ( 
wife will not take effect against the accrued incom 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court of Penn 
vania, in Thackara, trustee, vs. Mintzer, decid 
October. 





A receiver on proceedings under a judg 
brought an action to set aside as fraudulen 
mortgage given to secure creditors for exi 
debts. In this case, Murphy, receiver, vs. Bri 
it appeared that the creditors were ignorant tt 
grantor’s pecuniary condition or his intent in ma cin 
the mortgage. The receiver was defeated, the Ney 
York Court of Appeals, in June, deciding tha: ; 
rights of the mortgagees were superior to tho: 
the creditors represented by the receiver, and 
the fact that one of the mortgagees at the tim 
mortgage was delivered, but not when it we 
cuted, had notice of the facts and circumsta 
in relation to the fraudulent conveyance and o 
grantor’s insolvency, does not affect the mo 
rights to the preference created by the mort 





An action was brought to recover for the rej 
put upon a machine, and the plaintiff offerec 
evidence to prove the debt the following | 
entry: ‘‘B. Corr, Dr. July 13, 1880. To rep 
brick machine, $1,932.76."" An objection was 
on the ground that the entry was a lumping cha 
and that the defendant was entitled to an ite 
entry,.so that he might know whether the ch 
was a proper one. The objection was over. 
and a judgment given for the defendant. T 
defendant appealed, Corr vs, Sellers, to the Su 
Court of Pennsylvania, who, in October, reversi 
the judgment. Judge Mercur, in the opinion, s: 
A general charge for work and labor of a ec) 
without any specification but that of time, cann¢ 
be supported by evidence of an entry on a book. 


in 


a 





A married woman, on her return home at nig hi 
applied at the railroad station at 10 o'clock for h 
ticket ; she offered to pay her fare, but the a 
was so careless and inattentive that she fail 
get the ticket, and he did not signal the trai 
stop. She was then forced to walk two n 


over a rough road, to find a lodging-place, and 
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being in ‘delicate health she fell sick and suffered 
‘oth in mind and body. An action for damages 
brought by the husband, in his own and his 
wife's name, and a judgment of $300 recovered. 
The company appealed, Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad Company vs. Fredericka, to the Supreme 
Court of Texas, who, in June, affirmed the judg- 
‘ment. Judge Willson, in the opinion, said that the 
company was liable for the neglect of the ticket 
agent, and that the damages should be sufficient to 
cover all reasonable claims for injuries, including as 
well the mental as the physical suffering. 





A clerk was entitled to a percentage of the profits 
of a firm in part payment of his compensation, and 
_a dispute arising about the profits, he brought suit 
‘for an accounting of the firm's business, which was 
- defended on the ground that as he was not one of 
concern he was not entitled to such an account- 
ing. In this case—Channon vs. Stewart—the clerk 
‘succeeded, and the firm appealed to the Supreme 
“Court of Ilinois, who in June affirmed the judg- 
ment. Judge Dickey, in the opinion, said: It is 
ue that the clerk was not a partner, but to ascer- 
n his true compensation it is necessary to adjust 
the accounts of the partnership, for the amount of 
net profits of that business must be ascertained 
efore the true amount of his compensation can be 
Every reason for the adjustment of the ac- 
unts between partners, in a court of chancery, 
plies with equal force in this case, and we think 
subject-matter is a fit subject for a court of 


ancery. 


A railroad company made a check to the order of 
- its assistant treasurer, A, for more than its balance, 
the bank certified it, and charged it to the com- 
4 any’s account. Three days later, in an action 
against the company, an attachment was issued and 
served on the bank to reach the deposit account. 
After this A opened an account with the bank and 
deposited the certified check to his own credit, and 
he also made other deposits, the property of the 
; company, and then made his individual checks on 
the amount, which were given, as the bank had 
ood reason to believe, to pay the just debts of the 
ompany. In this case, Bills vs. National Park 
Bank, the New York Court of Appeals, in June, 
decided that the attachment was good as against the 
bank, for the certification was not an absolute pay- 
_ ment of the deposit account of the company, and 
the bank cannot defend itself by showing the pay- 
“ment of the check to one who did not hold it in 
faith, but who, in fact, held it for the use of 


‘the company. 











S The owner of a schooner had a contract to carry 
and deliver bricks during the season of 1881 to 
owners of portions of the western shore of the Hudson 
‘river, at their yards, but by reason of the occupation 
~ of the river-front by a railroad company in the course 
_ of construction, which possession was granted to it 
by the court in proper condemnation proceedings 
under the General Railroad law, he could not make 
his necessary landings, and he brought suit for an 
_ injunction to restrain the company from interfering 
with his rights—Ormerod vs. The New York, West 
ore & Buffalo Railway Company—in the United 
States Circuit Court, at New York. A temporary 
} junction was granted, but on the argument to 
continue it, on August 25, it was dissolved. Judge 
r allace, in the opinion, said: The complainant 
has, in common with all other persons, the right to 
navigate the public waters, and if the acts of the 

‘defendant constitute a nuisance, as he may sustain 
special injury, he has a sufficient interest to invoke 
the aid of the court. The shores of navigable 
aters, and the lands under the waters, belong to 
e state within whose territorial limits they lie, or 
those who have derived title from the state. It is 
familiar doctrine that the right of eminent domain 
7 over the shores and the soil under the waters resides 
in the state for all municipal purposes, and within 
legitimate limitations of this right the power of the 
state is absolute, and the appropriation of the shores 
and lands is lawful. In the exercise of this right 
the state may directly or indirectly by delegation 
authorize the construction of bridges, piers, wharves, 
or other obstructions in navigable waters. Such 
obstructions are not nuisances, because that cannot 
be a nuisance which is done by lawful authority. 
It is only when the exercise of this power of emi- 
nent domain comes in collision with the paramount 
authority of the United States that it is inhibited 
and impotent. The power of the state ends where 
that of the national sovereignty begins, but until 
Congress has asserted its power to regulate com- 
___ merce, and by legislation has assumed to restrict 
the jurisdiction of the state over its navigable 


bs ‘state is comprehensive, 


. 


The Glasgow Herald says that it is ‘‘ estimated 
on excellent authority " that the United States bor- 
rowed $38,00c,000 in Europe during the first half of 
the present year to aid in constructing railways. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the second 
edition of the valuable cotton chart published by 
Messrs. Ewen Brothers, cotton brokers, of this city. 
The chart has been brought down to August 31, 
1882, and thereby keeps abreast of completed sta- 
tistics in its particular line. 


met by great opposition on the part of the Portu- 
guese press, as well as from the commercial and 
manufacturing classes at Lisbon and Oporto. 
described as ‘‘ highly prejudicial to the native in- 
dustries,"" and complaints are continually being 
made to the government officials concerning the 
evil tendencies of its provisions. 


ciation, after careful experiment, have almost unani- 
mously declared in favor of the electric light in 
cotton mills, as being cheaper, safer and more 
healthful for operatives than gas. 
a marked advantage for the new light in its ap- 
proaching struggle with gas for supremacy. It 
means that in industrial lines gas will in all proba- 
bility be dispensed with. 


mission, Sir Richard Temple states that the yield of 
the crops of India is believed by the natives to be 
gradually decreasing. 
tain of two facts, viz.: that the soil of India does 
not produce as much as the soil of Europe, and 
furthermore that the virgin soil, broken for the first 
time, yields much more than it ever does afterward. 
This difference he attributes to the exhaustion of 
the soil of India. 


an American company, ‘ with plenty of capital,” is 
making soundings to a depth of 2,000 feet, near 
Hildesheim, 
This territory is said to possess indications of con- 
taining valuable deposits of mineral oil. Local 
Hanoverian papers are already speculating on how 
much the company will have to pay for territory ad- 
joining that already possessed by them in case the 
venture proves as successful as it now appears 
probable. 


time collecting statistics as to the cost of conducting 
religious denominational worship in New York city. 
The comparison is made that New York spends but 
a quarter as much ‘for its churches 
municipal government, the totals being about 
$6,500,000 and $30,000,000. The annual outlay for 
‘strong drink"’ in the city is stated to be $20,000,- 
ooo, two-thirds as much as it costs to conduct the 
local government, and three times as much as is 
spent upon the churches. 


hardest to identify of any species of personal 
property, have generally been and are still preferred 
by a great many as a means of investment. 
The Cincinnati Exguirer, which has given the 
subject some attention of late, declares that while 
diamonds are not exactly a drug in the market at 
present, they are dull and slow of sale. This fact 
is, however, attributed to the state of the money 
market. When money is described as plenty and 
easy to obtain, diamonds are in good demand and 





waters, no conflict can arise, and the authority of 
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interest to all connected with cultivating, buying, 
selling and manufacturing cotton. It is learned 
that the unusual demand for the latest edition of 
“Cotton Facts” is taxing the capacity of the pub- 
lisher to supply the same. 


345,753 women engaged in 93,554 German manu- 
factories, in which were employed 1,636,099 men. 
The ages at which the women are employed range 
from 12 to 27 years. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Through the courtesy of Messrs. Glenn & Cald- 
well, of Courtland, Panola county, Miss., we have 
received a clipping from Zhe Panolian which tells 
the story of the championship of Panola county 
as a cotton-raising region. It appears that in ad- 
dition to taking first prizes for best grade upland 
and bottom land cotton (Sea-island excluded) at 
St. Louis, at Atlanta ‘‘against the world,” and at 
Memphis, last year, two residents of Panola county 
succeeded in winning the first place at the second 
Annual State Fair held at Little Rock, Ark., last 
month. The prize offered for the best cotton, as 
described above, brought 300 bales into competition ; 
two of these were so nearly alike in quality that they 
were declared a tie for the prize. ‘They were both 
from Panola county, Miss., and one was raised by 
D. A. McMurray, a white man, and the other by 
Alexander Turner, colored. ‘‘ Panola’’ is said to 
be Indian for ‘‘ cotton.’ As the ‘‘ banner”’ cotton- 
growing region it is quite appropriately called. 


The London /von states that owing to long-con- 
tinued and vexatious discriminations in freight- 
charges on the Central Pacific Railway, in the 
United States, that San Francisco and _ other 
Pacific coast merchants have, for their own pro- 
tection, arranged for the establishment of a 
steamship line between San Francisco and Liver- 
pool. The plan is also favored by an English syn- 
dicate ‘representing a million sterling.’’ This 
line, it is asserted, will shortly beginrunning. One 
iron steamer of 3,800 tons, destined for this service, 
has already been launched at Middlesbrough, and 
another is being built. 


The new tariff between France and Portugal is 
It is 


A new industry in Japan is said to be that of lac- 
quering plaster, causing it to resemble marble. On 
a basis of clay this lacquer-work is especially novel. 
The clay is baked after the fashion of porcelain, 
and the hardness and ring of the material combine 
with the skill of the lacquerer to produce a result 
only distinguishable from marble itself by the ex- 
pert. An excellent mantelpiece of this description 
may be obtained, says the Fapan Mail, for about 
es, which is less than one is obliged to pay for 
anything respectable in Aeyaki. The invention 
does not appear to have been received with favor 
thus far, but it is believed that the result must ulti- 
mately prove very remumerative for the inventor. 


The New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 





This constitutes 
In the matter of odd occupations, Williamsburg, 


according to the World, appears to be holding its 
own in this vicinity. A reporter of the paper named 
recently discovered that what appeared to be a tin- 
shop in one of Williamsburg's thoroughfares is, in 
reality, the only armor factory in the United States, 
and ‘‘ one of the few in the world.”” Until within a 
few years, it is learned, all the armor used on the 
stage came from Paris, where there are three 
makers. At present the Williamsburg maker 
claims to supply America in this direction, all 
styles, from that used by an ancient Roman down 
to the latest design for the Wisconsin militia, being 
turned out. Armor for decorative purposes, so 
common in the late craze for the antique as applied 
to house ornamentation, also forms part of the occu- 
pation of the gentleman, who added that not even 
one in one hundred collections of armor to be seen 
in our richly-appointed homes are real antiques. 
‘“Dealers in the antique’’ and theatrical goods 
emporiums, the Williamsburg armorer said, kept 
him busily employed. 


In his evidence before the Indian Famine Com- 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that one good reason 
why American cheese can not detract from the 
popularity of Cheddar, Cheshire or Stilton, is that 
while imitating them in appearance it has thus 
far failed to do so in flavor. The English cheese- 
maker, it is added, is too prone to cry out before he 
is hit in the matter of competition from American 
cheese. English cheese is stated to have steadily 
increased in value since England began importing 
cheese from the United States some fifteen or twenty 
years ago. None of the latter, except an occasional 
exceptionally fine consignment, ever approximates 
in price to the standard brands of English cheese. 
Of late much inferior cheese’ from America is said 
to have gone abroad. 


He adds that he is cer- 





The London J/ronmonger supplement states that 


Hanover, in search of petroleum. 








The imports of manufactured silk at the port of 
New York, for October, are reported by the Silk 
Association of America to have been valued at 
$2,860,778, against $2,861,195 in October, 1881, and 
$1,655,483 in that month, 1878. The total for this 
and last year, given above, are surprisingly 
similar, and yet the changes in the quantities of 
various silk fabrics imported are quite noticeable. 
As compared with the same month in 1881, the 
October imports of silk piece goods this year were 
nearly $200,000 heavier, plushes nearly $19,000, 
gloves $6,000, velvets $66,000, and handkerchiefs 
over. $4,000 greater. The decreased imports this 
year in October were, in round numbers: in satins 
about $8,000, crapes $14,000, ribbons $56,000, 
laces $74,000, braids and bindings $10,000, silk and 
worsteds $16,000, and on silk and cotton about 
$36,000. At New York and San Francisco, in 
October last, 2,940 bales of raw silk, valued at 
$1,817,943, were imported, The imports of waste 
silk and pierced cocoons at the same ports, in the 
same month, were valued at $65,762. 


The following statement from official sources in 
Japan, and the criticism which is offered by the 
Fapan Mail, are of interest here from the fact that 
the reasons for doubt contrast so strongly with 
American labor in producing wealth. It appears 
that the Japanese government issued a report to the 
effect that there are 322 porcelain and pottery fac- 
tories in Japan, employing 3,004 hands, 330 of 
whom are women. The journal referred to doubts 
the accuracy of these figures, because the value of 
porcelain and pottery exported in 1881 was but 
$647,772, by which each potter's contribution to the 
export trade must have been $182, ‘a more flour- 
ishing state of affairs than many people will be 
disposed to admit.” 





The Limes has been diligently at work for some 


as it does for 
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Diamonds, which when reset are perhaps the The statement was made by Lieutenant Danen- 


hower before the Washington Court of Inquiry, a 
short time ago, that the canned goods supplied to 
the Jeannette were ‘‘ generally bad.” This excited 
the local pride of the Pacific coast press, and the 
San Francisco Post pertinently inquires where the 
damaged canned goods were purchased. The Post 
adds that it is well known that the original supplies 
of canned goods for the Jeannette were made ‘' in 
the east,”’ and that a part thereof proved worthless 
before the vessel left San Francisco. The deficiency 
was made good by Pacific coast canned goods, and 
it would be eminently proper now to have it ex- 
plicitly stated whether the California canned goods 
did or did not prove worthless. While so many 
important questions concerning the Jeannette 
Arctic expedition are being settled by the Court of 
Inquiry, it would, of course, be well to decide the 
one referred to. 


ee 

Cotton buyers, factors, spinners and planters can 
find no more trustworthy compilation of cotton data 
than the handy volume, in flexible covers, known as 
“Cotton Facts,’ which has been prepared for a 
number of years by Mr. Alfred B. Shepperson, of 
New York. ‘‘Cotton Facts’’ comprises a reliable 
compilation of important points relating to crops, 
receipts, exports, stocks, home and foreign con- 
sumption, visible supply, prices and acreage of cot- 
ton for a number of years. It also deals with the 
condition of the cotton crops as reported by the 
United States Agricultural Bureau since 1870, and 
furnishes full particulars concerning cotton manu- 
facturing statistics, acreage and yield by counties, 
the census report of the same, and other matter of 





James A. Leech, cashier of the Bank of Louisville, 
has resigned, and was succeeded by James P. 
Barbour. At a meeting of the directors Oc- 
tober 28, at which three-fourths of the stock was 
represented, the legislative act extending the 
present charter of the bank for twenty years from 
January f, 1883, was accepted and approved. 
The Louisville City National Bank has now the 
following officers: James S. Pirtle president; S. 
L. Avery vice-president; James A. Leech cashier ; 
William S. Parker assistant cashier. The Fourth 
National Bank of Louisville, C. N. Warren presi- 
dent, which began business Oct. 2 with $300,000 paid 
in capital, is proceeding under most favorable aus- 
pices, and already has an excellent deposit account. 
The First National Bank of Columbus, Neb., has 
been organized with a capital of $50,000. Andrew 
Anderson president; C. T. Roen cashier. The 
First National Bank of Kearney, Neb., has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000. Le Roy Rob- 
ertson president; F. Y. Robertson cashier. The 
First National Bank of Hooperstown, III., has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000. Jacob S. 
McFerren president; James McFerren cashier. 
The Bank of Niagara, Niagara Falls, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 paid in, and 
will commence December 1. Henry C. Howard 
president; Edward J. McKenna cashier, 


at advanced prices. 


The Bureau of Statistics reports that the total 
number of immigrants received in the United 
States during three months ended September 30 
was 158,021, against 171,805 in like portion of 1881, 
the loss during the third quarter of the current year 
being 13,784. The falling off in September alone 
will account for a good share of the decrease noted. 
In September, 1881, the immigration was 58,454, 
and the same month of 1882 the total was 49,935, or 
8,519 less. Germany, England and Wales, Canada, 
Ireland and Sweden continue to send the largest 
number, and in the order named. 








A recently published statistical abstract shows 
that women in Germany are taking an increasingly 
active part in the trades and industries of that 
country. The textile industries appear to absorb 
the greater proportion, after which the food and 
food products trades, the leather and paper manu- 
factures. There is no class of manufacturing or 
other business occupation in which women in 
Germany are not employed. There were in 1881 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 


It was remarked last week that the speculative 
situation was so greatly modified by the purchase 
of the Nickel Plate road by the Vanderbilt inter- 
ests that it was difficult to tell what the outcome 
would be. In itself it was a ‘‘ bull event,”’ but so 
many other and powerful interests were antagonized 
by it that the actual effect might be a depression 
of the stock market instead of a rise. This has, in 
fact, been its effect. Under the temporary stimulus 
given to it by the announcement of the purchase on 
Friday, the Vanderbilt people sold a very large 
amount of the stocks with which they were and are 
still loaded up. The other large operators, who 
have for a long time past been on the bear side of 
the market, bravely assisted in the selling by putting 
out new lines of shorts; and under the weight of 
short and long stock, the market weakened and de- 
clined, and on Saturday there was a marked fall in 
nearly the whole list. Stagnation came with the 
opening of a new week, business has dwindled 
away, and a feeling of general disgust with the 
situation is prevalentin Wall street. No one seems 
to know what to think or what to do; for now, in 
addition to the complication of the Nickel Plate 
business, we have the troubles between the Western 
Union and the Mutual Union Telegraph com- 
panies. 

It is asserted in the street, and by persons who 
generally know what they are talking about, that 
the Nickel Plate road was to have been bought in 
the interests of the Wabash and the Lackawanna 
roads, and that Mr. Samuel Sloan, the president of 
the latter, had actually made all the money arrange- 
ments necessary for the purchase. This fact coming 
to the knowledge of the Vanderbilt people they 
raised the bid and brought the transaction to a quick 
termination, forestalling Mr. Gould's agents by sev- 
eral days. Right on the heels of this, a number of 
large capitalists identified with the Vanderbilt inter- 
ests ‘conspired,’ as Mr. Gould says in his affi- 
davit, to pool a majority of the Mutual Union 
stock and lock it up under a trust agreement 
for five years. It is said that most of the ar- 
rangements were made last Sunday, and by the 
close of business on Monday a majority of the stock 
had been secured. The severity of this blow at 
Western Union was shown on Wednesday, when 
the fact was made public that: Mr. Gould had actu- 
ally gone to the courts for an injunction to prevent 
the carrying out of the pooling scheme. Thiswasa 
confession of weakness almost startling, for it had 
been supposed that nothing the Mutual Union 
people could do could disturb the more powerful 
older company. Neither Western Union nor 
Mutual Union stock moved perceptibly in the mar- 
ket until yesterday, when it was whispered in Wall 
street that the Western Union Company had already 
sent out a circular ordering a cutting of rates to all 
competing points, and a telegraph war was on hand. 
The stock closed at 87 on Thursday evening and at 
84% yesterday. 

The papers on which the temporary injunction 
was granted disclose the fact that there had been an 
agreement between Mr. Gould, representing the 
Western Union Company, and Mr. F. D. Baker, 
representing the Mutual Union Company, to pool 
a majority of the stock of the latter company, under 
their joint trusteeship, which would secure the abso- 
lute control of the Mutual Union by the Western 
Union Company. The papers put it ‘ secure their 
harmonious working."" This explains what has so 
long been a puzzle to the street. But such a 
majority of the stock never was pooled. Mr. 
Gould bought some 30,000 shares of the stock in 
performance of his part of the agreement—there 
are 100,000 shares in all, but this, or most of it, he 
subsequently sold to the Western Union Company; 
and the Mutual Union people claim that the sale 
was a violation of the original agreement, amount- 
ing to its abrogation; and on this theory they have 
acted in their present deal. Money is the main 
thing in controversies of this kind, and the men who 
put up this Mutual Union pool are among the 
wealthiest in Wall street, and may be said to 
be backed by the whole Vanderbilt following. 
They are pretty hard men to fight, and the 
outcome ‘may be a compromise, for when Mr. 
Gould is forced into a corner he generally 
adopts that course. A telegraph war when he is 
loaded up so heavily with Western Union stock, 


which he is always seeking to market, is a very | 


ugly thing to have on hand. It was, doubt- 
less, on their knowledge of his position in 
thisrespect that the shrewd capitalists referred 


to made their plans. ,This new complication ! 
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iti i i THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- 
Ee ea ae ee oe TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS, 


has added to 
sufficiently perplexed before, and everybody appears 





to be at sea as to the future. ; Mie Ib Odie News, 
Dullness, as before said, has been the main feature 1881. 1882, 1882. 
: . New York Central......... saewen eet : 140% 134 131 
of the market this week, and some affairs which Controlled Lake. Shore ae : 1224 115% 115 
* t eovcee oI 
recently engrossed a great deal of attention have ee ee ee aL EAR er 
5 i New York, Lake Erie & Western... 478 41% C) 
almost dropped out of sight, or at least been thrown New yon’ Le & Ween aan 47 41% £ 
entirely in the shade by the more recent and exciting Penasytvenia Central ips $50)..... = som oi 60% 
events, The Denver & Rio Grande controversy, | eased, ) Marietta & Cin. rst pref. 19 ee 
for example, has fallen into the background. The | parimore Manette & Op. 20 eee aa oe eo 
c 7 f i % ed.—Ohio & Mississippi........ 42% 37 36% 
stock has shown some recovery from its lowest de Oeee Micteepy ca 2% - 36 


pression, and the opinion gains ground that the 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 
recent attacks upon the company were part of the 


SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO. 
































































































i i cover | Chicago, Burlington &Quincy........ 137% = 1325S 13114 
scheme to hold the stock down while buying to er | Chicane’ Rock folund ae Ae i et 
shorts. Secretary Wagner, of the Denver & Rio Illinois Central... aoe peesszess 132% 147% 149/4 

. . . ee — ic, 0} I 
Grande Company, has published in circular form a Chicago & Alton... cae ee 131, a er 
reply to the articles in the Wor/d asserting that ‘‘the cricago, Pry hiboas meas aay Se ise 108% ih) oe 
mortgages of the company not released amount to | Chicago & Northwest.... 127% 145% 144% 
pts pa ese : Chicago & Northwest pre: 139) I 3¢ 163 
$54,000,000, and further insinuating, rather than | st. Paul & Omaha..... 41 49's 48% 
asserting, that that amount of bonds are outstanding. He pau “3 eae ig apiaece rs igs a as 
The secretary quotes from the official documents on SYSTEMS ORMROADS GENO RKLT MOTI Romeo ey 
file that the Wor/d has made up its misstatements as SOUTHWESTERNS. ? 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 48% 32 31 
follows; Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref... 893 8% ~=— 57 
First,—By counting the final limit named in an old Missouri Pacific........... SB hosrie). 10856 106 10514 
mortgage of the company, and which was re- Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 41 35% 35 
tired, as far as future issue was concerned, four St. Louis & San Francisco........... 45 3 37 
years ago, and the consolidation mortgage sub- St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 7O 57% 58% 
stituted—amount of misstatement......-.....-- $7,617,500 | St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pref... 106 b 96 
SECOND.—By counting the bonds that were actually Texas Pacific..... SEE Qn ik OO Oe. 54% 42% 40% 
issued under that old mortgage, and then count- PACIFIC ROADS 
ing again the consolidated bonds reserved by the inincebanhe ” 320: 107 107 
trustees unexecuted to lift them—amount of mis- @ontral’pacties 059% or 90 
‘uigp.-By tepeenenting av d pew mopeene ellie aime ton nmediar 4° won asi 
nominal amount stated ina mere deed of further Northern Pacific pref. a 93% 93 
assurance to the same consolidated mortgage— SOUTHERN ROADS, 
amount of misstatement........... pe ceeeeeeee 10,000,000 | Louisville & Nashville ...... See ee \y YY 3 
FourTH.—By counting all the bonds not issued, but d jae Chat. & St. Louis. , Be pa a 
authorized under the consolidated mortgage up Richmond & Danville............00.5 = 7 70 
to its final limit—amount of misstatement...... 5,429,0CO | Norfolk & Western..... ae r oe 
a —— | Norfolk & Western pref.... 55 575% 54 
Total amount of misstatement...........+...- $29,429,000 | Rast Tennessee, Virginia & G. 1456 Io Io} 
The actual amount of bonds of this company outstanding, he | Fast Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref 25 18 18} 
says, is $24,571,000, and the final limit, when all are issued, is | Mobile & Ohio.............. Mae 3734 20 18 
$30,000, 000. Memphis & Charleston. Saureietale 73 5214 48 
This may be taken as conclusive on the question, Kee ioes ROADS. : 
and an effectual disposition of the ingenious mis- gto any Spaces th ete Lhe) Bi 1357 
representations of the World—which evidently were | New Jersey Central......-.....+.+.- . 1253 ee) i 
repared by no prentice hand. It is a pity that | Philadelphia & Reading.............. 68 61% 58% 
prep y, P pity 
Secretary Wagner cannot as effectually dispose of eae NEN SEE CERT COS ae : 
: Canon Sebi Neaistestce Ree cots 2 
the fact that the managers of the Denver & Rio Mankaten ISt Prefssevsccc.cvessces . sy Ff . 
Grande Company paid dividends which were never ant Geta le ee ema eg 11014 By aoe 
earned, the money being obtained by the sale of MISCELLANEOUS. 
bonds, whereby hundreds of innocent people were Cpeercase Sue sein'gerante pretest: 2814 2544 25 
F esapeake io Ist pref, .ic cess 9 7 
induced to buy the stock at par and above, and have Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pect parece 20% 2014 2b 
had to sell out since with ruinous loss. They may Hannibal aegosess cee one ie 51% 
defend themselves by saying that the managers of its Eat ee Jee ie teens 1134 Pas: a. 
the Wabash road did the same thing, which is true; } New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. |: 36% ©3254 
z 5 P New York, Ontario & Western..... ; 8 27 27% 
and if all had their deserts, the financial world Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 1 154% 152 
might lose some very conspicuous figures. Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 24% 12 Io 
Th ] Ie t h b h t di t b d TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 
AIRE MEN Se eo - Se SOE eo seuss Western Union 20.00 csccccsbviscee tes 8654 87% 84% 
through the week, for which the calling in of money ae District......0..seseeeeeeee 5I 35 Py 
Py ua TION ...2seeeee sere eeeeeeene . - 25° 2 
for payments of November interest and the pay- Express—Adamis. ... sh ete insloles Bisleteaiaials a5 = 138 
ments for the Nickel Plate stock are partially re- Seach racers le ier ees 7 
sponsible. It cannot be doubted either that some eee Pargo.eseeseeseseeeeeeee Fg ae) m4 
‘ ; . _| Pacific Mail....... aide pmstiounaes ee waes 6 
of the larger operators have assisted in making | Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 51 40 393% 
money scarce for effect on the stock market. The LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
loan rate has worked higher with the progress of NAAAVASL LS LENEY MAILS SUS, 
the week, but the average rate has been about 7 New Monee oe gee — pee BR Ces 
per cent. On Wednesday the rate rose fora time| 1st tere copia see mee a 
to 12 per cent.; on Thursday to ro per cent. Yet| N. ¥,C. & H.R; rst Reg, 7's 1903... ee Rr 131 
it was observable that the stock market was stiffen- | ,S2°sSuth: Michican woutkse e ie oo 93% 
4 3 CP 4 Cons, Coup. Ist 7’s 1900 126 126 
ing up under this rate. But it is not unusual for it Gons. Reg'd 1st 1900..... 124% 1263 
to rise as the loan rate rises; in fact, the latter is reas Sel F _ 7’S 1903 - 124% 1234 
ons. ¢: 2d I Pee ewe e reso ceseseseaeas . I 
often the effect of the former. Yesterday the rate | Michigan Central : i ge 
was for a time as high as 8 per cent. ree Eee aE ae etn ene 
The foreign exchange market has been quiet, nee pact HIDE i Py - 98 97% 
and rather weaker in the latter part of the week. Erie rst Mort, Extended 7's 1897............ 125% 124% 
i L 
Posted rates were reduced on Thursday to $4.81%4 | Ere qth Mort. Batended oe ono. vii: 184 108% 
I I Erie 5th Mort, Extended 7’s 1888........... d IIL 10. 
and $4.85%4. Actual rates yesterday were $4.80 @ Erie st Con: Gold 7's 2920). .s.ceesncuass cee 12434 et 
$4.81 and $4.84% @$4.85. In government bonds] Erie 1st Con. F'd oup. 7’S 1920.. Ye e 
Erie Reorg’n rst lien 6’s_ 1908 ae on 
there has been no movement of consequence. The Long Dock Bonds 7’s 1893.......0.e00sc00e 116 116 
Treasury only gets driblets of bonds under its offer] BY N,,% & Brie rst eee poea i 99% 
to buy $5,000,000 weekly ; as holders only part with | _, N.¥-L-E.&W.2dCon, F.Cou.5's1969......... 4 E 
Mf Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
them reluctantly and under pressure. The follow-| Pa. = Guar. 4%'s st Coup. 1921.......... 97 07 
‘ Py . S f . i“ ‘. ae) sas e enw y 
ing were the closing quotations yesterday: Pia, FEW. OC wae pe ee ee Oe Oe 
Oct. 27, —Nov. 3— Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7)S 1912....+0000. cease 1355636. 

bid. . cata: Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's 1012,..... akin naisiate 127 127 
U. S. 5s, extended (3% p. c.)........- a. ory 1orly = 102 Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S, F. 7s TQO0. «+ seeeeeee 127 123% 
U. S. 44s 1891, registered.............. 113! 112 aes Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons.S.F. 6's 1892........ 4 109 110% 
#3éa igh Coupon: .; Scs.scccbescadoonn: i 113% 113% | Col. C. & Ind. C. rst Cons. 7'S 1908.......4. 120 12044 
Us Sas xpo7irevistered 1 11934 119 Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7's 1909........ a te 5 
U. S. 48 1907, COUPON. .......e.eeeeeeeee 1194 119% Chi ye WESTERN SYSTEMS, i 

The London market presents no feature of in. ie fortgage 7's TOS tases vacate ee eae 120 119 
terest. It seems to be kept dull by the high rate for | ?inin ne See rp aes se" 2155 _.NIT2 
loans, which still rules at 5 per cent., the Bank of cag om ag ye lg 1900. re ee a 

i - A . ck, @ TBE 7S 1004, ap vecssass 
England having made no reduction yet. Five per Chicags, Burlington & Gobieysce ie ie 
| cent. is really an emergency rate for London. Sinking Fund ree, oA. ae ad 
The bank statement of Saturday was not expected Chienge eae Chore Te pean Meee piv anwar 84% = 83% 
. , 
to be favorable, and it was not. There was a re- pe ae ea gprs nank aenosanezseas apedisee 127 129 
¢ \ F eoku es M, + WS LOZ cae ce sens y 
duction in the surplus reserve of $1,190,850, leaving | Chicago, Milwaukee & St Pau Tote 101% 
it at $1,597,900, against a surplus of $4,710,800 at ad Mortgnch 7's 910 Pac Dir Be. 1331 
the same time last year. The following are the ang ee peg “aS - 135% 125% 
comparative totals of the statements of October 21 cit Mort. Chie. & Pac. Div. garnet oa soa 
icago orthwestern— : 
and October 28: Consols Gold Coupons 7's 1 
ORS : go2 128 12 
October 21. October 28. Differences. sinking — He Haley . q1r br 
Specie) Segmesico  SSexobetos Des, S882 | Chicas st. Pail, Min: & Om Pen 
f 2 1 MD AGEs vin 0)5:5'e iniais's dads havityion . y y 
Forcing 285.098 20 283 bpp0 Des, eee Chic., St. Paul & Min. rst 6's 1018... we sf 
Circulation. . 18,703, 100 18,778,200 Inc. 15,100 Ea prelate City 1st 6's 1919... settee 1094 = 109% 

The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is} hic. Pak oe 5S LOGY ge civ 15) "111 
now 25.56, against 26.64 at the corresponding date| S$ etagteld Div: Coup, 6's 188.6000 cciccc,) LR ee 

iddle Div. Reg, 5'5 1921.....+.0s0ecees eee ‘ se 


of 1881, *Ex. interest, 


St. = Minn, & Manitoba— 
rst Mortgage’ 9's 1919. sa ases sve vos aseleees 
2d Mort “poy gh See seQutcie 
Dakota Extension 6's 1910,......... F 





SOUTHWESTERNS, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920.......+-+ 
Chicago Division 5's 1910... 
Havana Division 6's 1910........+++++ 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n 1st 7’s 1917. 
Wabash R. Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909. 
Omaha Div. Ist 7's 1919......++ 
Equipment Bonds 7's 1883....-..+s++eeeeeeee 

Missouri Pacific— 

— oe i 1920......- 
iss. Pac, ort. 7’s 1906... 
Pac, R. of ia, Ist ls a8 : 
Pac. R. of Mo. ad 7’s 1891........++ 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 1931.... 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 


















General Consols 6's 1920........s+ssseesseee 
Consolidated 7’s ese 52 sh . . 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income I911...-..+++ 


Texas & Pacific— 
First Mort, 6's 1905.. 
Consolidated 6's 1905..........0++ ase 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7's 1915... F, 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6's 1930.........eseeeees 

St. Louis & San Francisco— 
2d 6’s Class A 1906.......... 
96's Clase C 1906) .5 <2. non ca ueatenieaeyee aan 
3-6’s Class B 1906.......... Geeonan footie 
1st 6’s Pierce C. & Obh...... xc seeehcaeeN 
Equipment 7's 1895..... aeeae 





PACIFIC ROADS, 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6's 1896-9......sesseressee 
Union Pacific L’d G'ts 7's 188: 
Union Pacific Sinking "dsr 
Union Pacific Regist'd 8's 1893...2...+e..0+ 
Union Pacific Collat'l Trust 6’s 1908......... 
Kansas Pacific rst 6’s 189 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1 sive pouentwsieee ne 
Kansas Den. Div. 6's Ass’d 1899 
. Kansas 1st Consol 6’s 1919......... Banoo 
Cent. B’ch U, P. F’d Coup. 7's 1895......... 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. 1st 6’ 1905...-:++see0ee 
Atch. Jew’l Co, & W. rst 6’s 1905...... 
Oregon Short Line rst 6's 1922....... 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7’s 1909..... 
Utah South’n Extens’n rst 7's 1909... 
Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8......... 
Central San Joaq'n B’h 6's 1400 
Central Cal. & Or'g’n 1st 6’s 1888 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1890. 
Western Pacific B'ds 6's 1899.... 
South’n Pac. of Cal, 1st 6’s 1905-6... 
Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant rst Coup. 6’s 1921 
Gen. Land Grant st 6’s reg’d...... 


stat ee teens 


seen e eee eeenee 












SOUTHERN ROADS, 


Louisville & Nashville— 
Consol. 7’s 1898..... Best 
2d M. 7’s Gold 1883... 
Cecilian B’ch 7's 1907... 
N. O. & Mob. Ist 6’s 1930..... 
E. H. & Nash. 1st 6’s 1919.. 
Gen’! Mge 6’s 1930......... 
St. Louis Div. 1st 6's rg2t....... 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980... 
Nash, & Dec. 1st be 1g0o 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6's 1931........ess006 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 

First Mortgage 7’S 1900...........- 
First Consolidated 5's 1930... 

_ Divisional 5's 1930.:.... Sipe 

Norfolk & Western— 

Gen’! Mge 6's 198t Talstale he 

Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen. 6’s 1915, 
Debenture 6’s 1927...... 5 

South Carolina Railway— 
1st Mortgage 6’s 1920... 
2d Mortgage 6’s 193I.......... 













COAL ROADS, 
New Jersey Central— 
1st Mortgage 7's 1899 oe bale sattlesiesiateleie 
1st Consolidated 7's Assented 1899.........+ 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902.... 
Adjustment 7’s 1903..........22+. Baie Ware (ehyeteia 
Lehigh & Wilks, Con. Assented 1910......... 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5’s rg2t...... Bes eeosc, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General ea ay "S 1907. << scsngcis salensiiere 
Syracuse, B. » Vis TSt 7"S:TQ00,, eee cena 
orris & Essex Ist 7's 1914......++. 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’S 1891.....00ecssseceees 
Morris & Es, 1st consol ait 97'S. OIE scntewaeh 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 





tee eeee 


1st Mortgage 7’s 1884........ e\isi soe pte 

Ist Mouaage 7'S\ AGQL Seat Cert © osetia 

1st Penn, Div. Coup. 7’s 1917.......-.- sexe 

Alb, & Susq. rst Con. gu’d 7's 1906........... 

Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7's 1g2t....... ri 0 
Philadelphia & Reading— 

Consolidated Coupon 6's 1911...... eaiateiolia 


Consolidated Registered 6's 1911 
Consolidated Coupon 7's 1911... 
Consolidated Registered 7’s 1911. 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897. . 
General Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1908.. 
General Mortgage Coup. 7's 1908.... 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1896. 
Debenture Coup. 6's 1893.. 
Debenture Convert. 7's 1 















ELEVATED ROADS, 


Metropolitan 1st 6's;1908%... <i:sa0s<ataepeeenene 
Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899............ 
New 





stteeee 


ork Ist 7's 1906,): sisa7sdicmcine erste sane 


INCOME BONDS, 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative, 


Allegany Central Income 1912...............6 
Atlantic & Pacific Income 1910, .. 
Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908... 
Col., Chic. & Ind. C’l Inc. 7’s 1890....... 
C., St. P'& M. L'd Gr't Inc. 6's 1898. 








Epkago.& Eastern Ill. Income 1907.... 
Des Moines & Ft. D. rst Inc. 6’s 1905... 
Det., Mack. & Marquette Inc. bio SA 


East Tenn,, Va. & Ga. Inc. 6’s 193% cne5csaen 
G. es W. & St. Paul ad Inc. rort........ 
Ind., Pn & W’'n Incomes rgr9...... Sc o-aie siewiowhe 
Ind., BI’n & W'n Consol Inc. 6’s 1921.. 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Inc. 1 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp'd Trust Co,Cert’s.. 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1909... .... 5 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Assented 6's 1909... 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co. 1888). oA 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899... 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920, 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc. 7’s 1899. 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes. 
Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures 














N.Y., Penn. & O. rst Inc. - 7'S 1905 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920,....... a 
Ohio Central Min’I Div. Inc. 7's 192! 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6's 1921. 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc's 19 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansv'e Div. Inc. 19) 
Rochester & ee | Income 1921 
Rome, W’t’n & Og'b’h Inc. 7’s 1932 
South Carolina R’y Inc. 6’s 1931... 
St. L., I. M. & S, = pref. int 
St. L., I. M. &S. 2d 6's int. <cu'lative. 
St. L., Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894 
Tol., Delphos & Bur, Inc. 6's ror0... 
Boe Pes Ny fe = "S I9IO. 
exas . Louis rant Inc, 1990. 
*Ex., interest. sd 
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COMMERCIAL. 


_ The dispatches to BRADSTREET’S this week from 
the leading trade centers show a generally quiet 
ondition of general trade. The continued warm 
ather has distinctly lessened the movement of 
The situation as regards the maturing 
‘cotton crop has distinctly improved. Prices for 
aiieat are weak and tending downward as the 
result of increased arrivals at western points, 
minished exports and a large increase in the 

ible supply. Increased arrivals of old corn at 
estern points in the last week broke prices about sc. 
bushel, but.as soon as receipts diminished prices 
advanced again to nearly the same level as before. 

The visible supply of corn continues to diminish. 
rovisions have declined as a result of expected 
receipts of hogs at western points. The iron 

‘ket is weaker than when last reported. Pig 

) notably so, Pittsburgh furnace-men having 
ade sales under the quoted rates on nearly all 

ds. The trouble in the iron market appears to 
e been an over-estimate of the consumptive de- 
nd. Under the combined influence of the Octo- 
er report of operations in the oil regions, and the 
nbination formed to reduce the production in 
est and Warren counties, the market for crude 
anced rapidly to-day. The delay in, the rise 
the publication of the reports referred to 
ne to high carrying rates prevailing at Pennsyl- 
a oil centers. The opinion was freely offered 
1 exchanges to-day that crude in tank would 
$x, and heavy wagers were made to that 
t. At the close the quotation was a fraction 
$3.04. The market for anthracite coal is 
firmer, and production continues full and steady. 
_freights are dull. Cotton is the only 
oie going abroad in any quantity. Grain 
d petroleum continue to lag behind in 
ris respect, if anything to a more marked degree 
1 last week. Manufacturers have been indif- 
ent buyers of most grades of wool, and all 
kets have continued quiet. Prices, however, 
how very little change. There were 154 failures 
orted during the past week, 17 more than the 
eding week, and 19 more than the corresponding 
k last year. 









































































BREADSTUFFS. 


ne situation as between the American and for- 
n markets doesnot improve. The foreign markets 
continued dull and weak for ten days, though 
‘no considerable decline in prices. Exports 
nue to diminish, the total for the week ending 
Yctober 28 being 1,384,790 bushels of wheat, 
6: 201 barrels of flour and 54,516 bushels of corn, 
nst 1,637,000 bushels of wheat, 156,375 barrels 
flour and 101,745 bushels of corn in the week 
ding October 21. The advance of about a cent 
bushel in wheat in the New York and Chicago 
kets on Thursday makes a difference of nearly 
per bushel against the shipment of wheat to 
iverpool on the basis of the prices of that day in 

two markets. But even before the advance on 
side the closest figuring could not show 
way for an exporter to get out without 
on the basis of prices as quoted on 
same day in New York and Liverpool. 
yet the wheat keeps moving out, though 
a diminished rate. The amount of wheat and 
afloat for the United Kingdom on the 2d was 
to 1,900,009 quarters of wheat, against 
ooo quarters one week previous. It wiil, 
ore, be seen that, while American exports 
ve fallen off 250,000 bushels, the amount afloat 
1 r the United Kingdom has increased 800,0co0 
els. This would indicate an increase of 1,050,000 
els in the amount from other countries during 
at week. This is a feature which has not appeared 
prominently before. Heretofore the decrease in 
‘amount of wheat afloat for the United Kingdom 
the continent has been nearly gauged by the 
crease in the exports from the United States. As, 
or instance, if we go back to, say, August 23, when 
he exports from the United States in that week were 
ual to 4,500,000 bushels of wheat—or 2,200,000 
bushels more than last week's exports—the. amount 
of wheat and flour afloat for the United Kingdom was 
275,000 quarters, which is just 3,000,000 bushels 
nore than the 1,900,000 quarters afloat for them now. 
‘The correspondence in the decrease in the amount 
af oat to both Great Britain and the continent with 
decrease in the exports from the United States 
been very close for the last two months until the 
week. RCs eeu of wheat at Liverpool for 


the amount iy other countries, while the amount 
from the United States has been diminishing. 
s from Alexandria at the close of last week 
that the close of the Egyptian war would 
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release [some considerable !supplies%of. both wheat 
and corn held in the interior, but that owing™to !the 
disorganized condition of the railways these sup- 
plies would probably not reach Europe much before 
December. The probability is that the closing of 
navigation to the Baltic ports, which occurs usually 
about the first week of November, has hurried a 
good deal of grain out of those places. 


WHEAT, 

While the movement of winter wheat at the west 
has diminished pretty steadily for the last month, 
that of spring wheat has been increasing, and this 
change in the proportions of the two kinds has been 
more marked in the last week than at any time be- 
fore on the crop. The net result has been a large 
increase in the arrivals at western points. The total 
at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indianap- 
olis and Peoria, for the week ending November 1, 
was 1,992,967 bushels, against 1,551,536 at the same 
points in the week to October 23, and 1,613,196 in 
the week to October 16. From this it would appear 
that the farmers in the spring-wheat regions, which are 
mainly in the new states and territories further west, 
being less able to hold their wheat than those in the 
winter-wheat sections—which are chiefly in the older 
states—are more willing to sell at present prices, and 
in this view of the case the bulk of their crop may 
come forward more rapidly from this time forward 
than seemed probable a few weeks ago. The wheat 


market is now entirely free from any artificial prices.. 


Sellers options for November and for the year are 
now the same price, while the deliveries for the 
intermediate month of December are only enough 
higher than November to pay the carrying charges. 
The American markets seem, therefore, to be gov- 
erned entirely by the receipts at the west and the 
exports. In the present position there seems little 
prospect of any corners at the west. An attempt to 
run a corner would bring in large receipts and 
swamp any clique that tried the experiment. It was 
mentioned some two weeks ago that some parties 
both there and here had bought considerable quan- 
tities because they believed it to be a safe invest- 
ment. Thus far such parties have not lost much 
because the wheat has not declined; in fact, it was 
just the same price on November 2 as on October 
I, and there have been intermediate times when it 
was from 4c. to 5c. per bushel higher, but as far as 
can be seen at the present writing there is nothing 
to encourage the expectation of much improvement 
in the near future. The only encouraging feature 
is that in the four months since July 1 we have ex- 
ported in all wheat and flour to the amount of 
something over 70,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
that the remaining available surplus probably does 
not exceed 125,000,000 bushels out of which to sup- 
ply foreign demands and maintain stocks in this 
country during the next eight months. 

The publication yesterday (Friday) of the weekly 
statement showing the great increase of 2,252,407 
bushels in the visible supply of wheat in the United 
States and Canada on October 28 as compared 
with October 21, had an effect to depress prices. 
In addition to this, yesterday receipts at western 
points were large, and prices at Chicago declined 
tc. per bushel for November delivery, the range 
of prices there from Monday until Friday being as 
follows, viz.: October 30, 93c.; October 31, 92%c.; 
November 1, 94c.; November 2, 924%c.; Novem- 
ber 3, 9354c. 


CORN. 

The outside speculators in corn have been com- 
pletely disconcerted by the unexpected large arrivals 
of corn at the west, the total at the six points above 
mentioned being 1,746,083 bushels in the week end- 
ing October 30, against 752,236 in the week to Octo- 
ber 23. The more remarkable feature of this is that 
it is nearly all old corn, the percentage of new being 
too small to make any considerable difference. For 
some reason, not fully explainable, there was a 
heavy rush of corn to market during that week. 
October deliveries were about Ic. per bushel higher 
than for November, a difference too small to account 
for the increase of receipts to take advantage of the 
difference in price. Under the increase of receipts 
at the west prices declined 5c. per bushel in 
Chicago from the highest point two weeks ago. It 
is now said that there is not likely to be any squeeze 
in November, for the reason that there is not a suffi- 
cient line of shorts outstanding to make a corner. 
The larger part of the speculative buying has now 
been transferred to the year option, which has ad- 
vanced during the past few days twice as much as 
November. There does not seem much prospect 
of any important decline in the price of corn before 
the end of the year. It seems improbable that the 
receipts at the west should keep up at the rate of the 
past week. 

The statement of the visible supply of corn in 
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the United States on October 28, as compared'with 
October 21, shows a decrease of 168,298 bushels. 
Yesterday the market for corn advanced tc. per 
bushel in Chicago, as the effect of a decrease of 
receipts and a belief that the old corn has nearly all 
come forward. The range of prices in Chicago for 
the current week, up to Friday, has been as follows 
for November deliveries, viz.: 66c. on October 31, 
and 695c. on November 3. In New York the 
fluctuations of prices for November corn were as 
follows, viz.: on October 30, 8134c.; October 31, 
8oc.; November 1, 813¢c.; November 2, 83%c.; 
November 3, 86c. and 85c. On November 1 cash 
corn in the New York market sold at 82c., and on 
the 3d at 89c. 


OATS AND BARLEY. 

Receipts of oats at the west continue only mod- 
erate, and the opinion begins to gain ground that a 
much larger part of the crop has gone into con- 
sumption than heretofore believed. The visible 
supply on October 28 showed a decrease of 127,090 
bushels from October 21. Barley has increased in 


supply. 


PROVISIONS. 

The provision trade has been the subject of a 
great deal of manipulation. The first and most im- 
portant fact, however, is that the stocks of pork and 
lard are unprecedentedly low, and the receipts of 
hogs to make more are light compared to this time 
last year. It is estimated by trustworthy authorities 
at the west that the receipts of hogs in November— 
the first month of the packing season—at Chicago 
will not exceed 600,000 head, which is 260,000 less 
than in the same month last year. Farmers are un- 
willing to sell except at high prices, and the packers 
are unwilling to begin extensive operations except 
at an important decline from present figures. 
Between these opposing interests the stock of 
provisions on hand is not likely to increase much 
during the current month. There is an active con- 
sumptive demand, which has been largely deferred 
until the present time, in the expectation of lower 
prices after the 1st of November, but even at its re- 
pressed rate has reduced the old stocks to a lower 
point than for many years. 

The following gives the figures of the regular offi- 
cial monthly statement of the Inspector of Pro- 
visions, at Chicago, of the stocks in store there at 
the dates mentioned, viz. : 





November 1. October t. 
Mess pork, barrels: occ. vecccsrcesenes 2,510 58,580 
Other pork, bartels mecirectccisath wel 6,131 2,055 
Contract lard, tierces an een 33,702 
Other lard, tierces......0% s.cccneeveseecs 5,960 
Shoulders pounds Spe-anwdaceosoodatioe ae 2, 858 929 2,350,772 
Bacon and other meats, pounds......... 15,304, 12,422,960 
Pi aIIS MPOUOGS Maes crcls elelais vie sie sinlsarnlersiaias 6,945,393 6,282,930 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 









Nov. 3 Last week. 
No. 2 flour.. -- $2.60 @3.50 $2.75 @3.50 
Superfine flour. 3.20 @4.00 3.20 @3.90 
Com, extra flou 4.00 @4.30 4.00 @4.20 
West India shipping flour. 5.25 @5.50 5.20 @5.40 
South American shipping flour... 5.50 @6.00 ze 50 @6.00 
Winter wheat, family flour..... . 6.50 @7.25 @7.25 
Winter wheat, patent flour...... 6.50 @3.25 6. oe @8.25 
Spring wheat, ‘straight Mour.cscc 6.25 @7.50 6.50 @7.50 
Spring wheat, patent flour....... 650 @8.50 6.75 @8.50 
Ryey Hours. ise uemegeinies «isinicnisiais 3.50 @3.90 3.50 @4.00 
Coarnmeaive cs <ciauicflasieetaciesiav sini @4.40 4.20 @4.50 


4.2 
I. 09401. 10% 





No. 1 white wheat... 1.094 @I1.10 
No. 2 white wheat 1.0534 @1.06% 1.05/4@1.064 
No. rred wheat..2...cccccrecsee 1.124@1. 13% 1.124% @1.134 
Nac gired witeataanc cece tassels cers 107 Y@tr. 081% 1.0734@1.0854 
No. 2 spring wheat ..........0e08 i es ‘ 1.07 @l.09 
No. 2 mixed corn 84 @ .85 
Steamer corn ...... “aa “a 86% 83 @ .84 
No. 3 mixed corn.. 84 @ .85 8i @ .83 
No, 2 white corn... ea @ 87 85 @ .87 
Yellow corn ......- 8 @. 


No. 2 white oats... 
No. 2 mixed oats... 










RSI ee nlale velsin elses aleia alsio'sinlesinisinieisie -70 @ .75 72 @ Re 
COMPARATIVE PRICES o BREADSTUFFS, 

"82. Last year, 
Winter wheat, family flour...... 86, ei oo: 25 $7.65 @8.25 
No. 2 white wheat..........-.+0+ 1.053%4(@1.00% 134 @I.35 
No. 2 red wheat....... , 1.0734 @r.08% 1.434 @1.4414 
No. 2 spring wheat... 1.08 @I1. og 1.394@1. 40, 
No. 2 mixed corn...... 87. @ & -6944@ .70} % 
No. 2 mixed oats........2creeeee -4244@ .43 47 @ 47% 
RYC. no sc cweces cence ssecsicesseasee 70 @ .75 1.03 @I1.05 
Rye flour. .....cececccevescsee os 3.50 @3.90 5.00 @s5.50 
COMnTCAN aor sere sielaeceiweistn etsiersintn 4-20 @4.40 3.20 @3.90 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 

bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels, bushels. 
Oct. 28, 1882. 16,078, 1308 3,669,145 4,186,410 2,139,919 948,793 
Oct. 21, 1882. 14,825,811 3:637,443 4313, 500 2,068,135 813,719 
Oct, 29, 1881. 21,252,578 20,449,095 4,365,769 2,656,375 1,250,184 
Oct. 30, 1880. 19,118, 102 19,364,445 5,053,378 2,611,581 897,687 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 

The New York dry goods market has not shown 
much improvement during the past week. Trade 
was very dull in the early part on account of the 
continued mildness of the weather. Serious appre- 
hensions of a bad season were developing in the 
retail trade. The change in the atmosphere, how- 
ever, of the past two days is very encouraging, and 
the benefits therefrom are already felt by retailers. 
Colder weather still, however, must come at once in 
order to make trade really good. The volume o 
business done by the importing and commission 
houses is of a moderate nature. 
also reported somewhat backward. 


The amount of imported goods marketed shows 
an increase over previous week of $134,000. 

The total importations and amount marketed are 
as follows: 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total imports of dry goods for past week... 6,265 $2,021,433 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
POSE Week Vei iinc ne ear rnsereeacarcsiae 6,368 1,946,540 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 

London, November 3.—At Liverpool cotton has 
not maintained the advance. At Manchester sales 
have been fair at last week’s concession. Any at- 
tempted advance in prices checks trade. 


THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY.TELEGRAPH. 


From Portland, Me.: 
tinues moderate. 

From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods market is 
practically unchanged, being fully as quiet as last 
week. The outlook just at present is not as prom- 
ising as it might be. Travelers report that the 
cutting of prices by New York jobbers is having a 
bad effect on their trade. On the whole the situa- 
tion is unsatisfactory. 

From Providence, R. 7.: The print cloth market is 
steady and firm, the amount of sales being very 
small; 64s are quoted at 311/;gc., and 56x6os at 
336c. There are about 180,000 pieces on hand. 
The cotton market is quiet, and sales are small. 
Middling uplands are quoted at 113¢c., and middling 
gulfs at r1544c. The stock on hand is very small. 

From Troy, N. Y.; Jobbers in dry goods and 
kindred lines report continued satisfactory move- 
ment. Prices unchanged, and collections quite 
good. 

I’rom Philadelphia, Pa.: The general jobbing 
movement for the week has been light. The con- 
tinued mild weather has unfavorably affected the 
market. Prints are steady, and staple cottons gen- 
erally unchanged, but some brands of the latter are 
accumulating in first hands, and can be bought at 
concessions. Woolen goods, as a rule, move 
slowly. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: Although trade in dry 
goods has fallen off somewhat during past week, it 
is still very fair, and the volume of business consid- 
erably in excess of same period last year, and with 
cooler weather will become more active. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Dry goods and clothing 
have experienced no change since our last. A fair 
consumptive demand, limited largely to staples. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The weather for the week 
has been more favorable for the heavier lines of 
dry goods, aside from which the trade presents no 
new feature, comparing well with other years. 

From Columbus, Ohio: Trade in dry goods some- 
what better than last week, and dealers report some 
nice orders coming in. 

From Toledo, Ohio: There has been an increased 
demand in the dry goods trade. 

From Chicago, [ll.: Dry goods are fairly active. 
More goods were sold in October this year than in 
the same month last year, but less money has come 
in, collections having been slower than expected. 

From Peoria, Ill.: No change in the general 
trade since last week. In dry goods sales are good 
and prices ruling fair, with collections likewise. 

From Burlington, lowa: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues good, though country merchants are buying 
prudently. Warm weather affects sale of heavy 
goods, though there is a fair movement. 


From Detroit, Mich.: Dry goods trade is only fair 
for present week. Better business looked for next 
week after election. 

From Louisville, Ky.: In dry goods winier fabrics 
are moving slowly, but trade on the whole is fairly 
active, with prices steady and satisfactory. 

From St. Louis, Afo.: Unseasonably warm 
weather still retards sales of heavy dry goods,’ yet 
there is a fairly good business, and collections in 
this line are fairly satisfactory. 

From Kansas City, Mo.; Dry goods sales not 
specially active or heavy, but a good steady busi- 
ness being done, with indications that it will con- 
tinue so later in the season than usual. Country 
merchants are now fully stocked, and supple- 
mentary or sorting orders the rule. Collections 
generally are very satisfactory. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: The sales of dry goods 
are hardly up to the average this week, and fall 
short of expectations. 

From Minneapolis, Minn.: Dry goods have moved 
freely with cooler weather. Market very active for 


The dry goods trade con- 





all classes of seasonable goods. 
From Omaha, Neb.: The dry goods trade is fairly 
brisk this week, but for two weeks past has been 


f very djl. 
Collections are 


From San Francisco, Cal. : 
; active country trade. 


Dry goods firm, with 
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From Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods market |, 


the past week was inactive, and affected to some 
extent by warm weather. Jobbers are doing a 
small business, but their reassortment demand has 
been light, and first hands complain of the dullness. 
Cooler weather is anxiously awaited. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Jobbing of dry goods has 
not been active. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade has been fair. 

From Savannah, Ga.: Dry goods have held firm, 
although mild weather has restricted movements in 
woolens. Lighter fabrics active at quotations. 

From New Orleans, La.: Movement in dry goods 
maintained. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Yrade in dry goods con- 
tinues satisfactory. 

From Waco, Tex.: The wholesale dry goods 
trade shows but moderate demands. 

From Nashville, Tenn. : The wholesale dry goods 
trade continues fair for the season. 

From Memphis, Tenn. : Wholesale dry goods job- 
bers report trade in their line light on account of 
warm weather, and an increase is not looked for 
until winter sets in. 


COTTON. 


The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 252,430 bales, against 240,964 bales last week 
and 215,216 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. The receipts of cotton at the twenfy-four in- 
terior towns usually reported were 199,155 bales, 
against 106,369 bales last week and 116,155 bales for 
the corresponding week last year. The shipments 
for the week were 97,273 bales, against 94,194 bales 
last week and 77,263 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to 1oMe. Futures have 
declined an average of 8 points for near months 
and 12 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 





This week. Last week. Last year. 

Qrdisary, «25 ao. sue eone os 7 15-16c 8% 8%c. 
Strict ordinary. 834 8 9-16 9. 7-16 
Good ordinary. . - 9 3-16 9% 10% 

Low middling ....... ..... Io 1-16 1044 Il 3-16 
RGU Se saaeas 4e5P as am 10g To 11-16 11% 
Good middling............ 1034 10 15-16 1X 15-16 
Midduoge fair... -s.e.veens II 7-16 115g 12 11-16 
FGI 25 a9 che <escie fe hue = 12 3-16 12% 13 7-16 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 


This week. Last week. Last year. 





10.42¢. 10.47¢. 11.53C. 
10.39 10.48 11.69 
10.49 10.57 11.87 
10.58 10.68 12.03 
10.69 10.80 12.20 
10.80 10.92 12.33 
10.91 11.03 12.44 
11.03 bie 12.55 


New York market for futures closed firm. 





COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Raleigh, N. C.: Weather clear and much 
cooler; will probably have frost to-night. 

From Wilmington, N. C.; Weather warm. Re- 
ports of cotton crop favorable for increased yield. 
Receipts good. Market steady, at the decline. 

From Charleston, S. C.; The following cotton 
crop reports, covering twelve counties in this state, 
have been received under date of November 3 from 
the correspondents of BRADSTREET’S: Greenville 
—weather good; condition of plant fine; picking 
progressing fairly. _Hampton—picking rapid ; 
weather favorable; condition of plant unchanged. 
Fairfield—weather good up to-day, when rain and 
storm set in; picking progressing rapidly up to this 
hour and the crop is being marketed freely. Horry 
—weather dry and hoi; no damaging frost yet; 
green bolls still maturing and opening. Charles- 
ton—weather fair; condition of plant good; prog- 
ress of picking rapid. Colleton—weather dry; 
crop pretty well gathered; no frost yet. Abbeville 
—weather very fine; late cotton still growing and 
making fruit; early cotton mostly opened, and 
three-quarters picked. Richland—heavy rains for 
a week, injuring what cotton is left in the fields; 
light frosts, and prospects indicate only low average 
crop. Chester—rain interferes with picking, but 
the crop is pretty well gathered. Orangeburg—no 
material change; light rains, but no serious dam- 
age to the small portion of cotton still in the field. 
Lexington—weather superb; no killing frost yet; 
plant doing well; picking progressing finely. 
York—weather favorable. Laurens—rains to-day 
will interfere with picking for a day or two, and will 
dirty the cotton still in the field about 25 per cent. ; 
the plant is still bearing; the crop will be an aver- 
age one. 

From La Grange, Ga.: Weather fair; indications 
point to a lessened yield. 
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From Columbus, Miss.: Rain for two days past 
week. Cotton coming in rapidly. 

From Sardis, Miss. : Little rain during past week, 
which stopped picking a day or two. Ten per cent. 
more made than was expected sixty days ago. 

From New Orleans, La.: Cotton is coming in 
freely, the weather continues favorable for picking, 


and there is every probability that the expectations 


of a large crop will be realized. 

From Austin, Tex.: Weather clear. 
picking progressing finely. 

From Dallas, Tex. : The past week has been the 
most favorable for the picking and development of 
cotton since the season opened. Receipts for the 
week 2,642 bales, being 1,120 over any previous 
week. Pickers scarce and in demand. 

From Fort Worth, Tex.: Weather fine the past 
three weeks. Cotton opening well; picking pro- 
gressing finely ; prospect for an average yield. 

from Galveston, Tex. : Weather since last report 
dry and hot; very favorable for cotton picking and 
growth of top crop. Receipts large, yet consider- 
able is reported as being held in the country on 
account of low prices. 

From Marshall, Tex.; Weather for week fair. 
Farmers encouraged. Full cotton crop assured. 

From Waco, Tex.: The weather for the past week 
has been very favorable to the cotton crops, and the 
staple shows up well. If the weather continues as 
favorable for the next thirty days the yield-will be 
fully a bale to the acre. Cotton pickers get from 
$1 to $1.25 per hundred, and no hands to be had. 

From Helena, Ark.: Heavy rains and wind have 
prevented the gathering of cotton. The staple is 
injured by dirt and rain. 

From Van Buren, Ark.: Vhe weather is clear and 
favorable for cotton picking. Receipts for the week 
were 730 bales. 


Cotton 





WOOL. 


The general condition of the wool trade has not 
radically changed during the week. Business at 
most points continued of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, and there is little disposition to purchase 
in advance of current wants. The quiet trade 
naturally detracts from the buoyancy of values, but 
in the leading markets on the seaboard there is no 
pressure to sell except at full former prices, and 
interior holders apparently retain confidence in the 
market. All desirable lots of worsted wools are 
sold as fast as graded, and this class of stock is 
gradually hardening in price, although as yet there 
is no quotable advance. Fine fleeces and good 
medium clothing wools are not in large supply, and 
are generally held firmly. The prices realized at 
the Melbourne sales and the general firmness of 
values abroad make importations of competing 
grades exceedingly improbable for some time to 
come. At present the backward trade in woolen 
goods is probably the principal cause of the Jull in 
demand, and while nothing like a ‘‘boom”’ is 
anticipated in any quarter, there is reasonable 
ground for the expectation of a more satisfactory 
business as the season advances and the distribution 
of manufactured goods increases in volume. 





IRON. 


The market for Scotch pig iron is firm, and prices 
are as high as previously quoted. The market is 
bare of stock, and nearly all that is to arrive be- 
tween now and December has been engaged. Older 
members of the trade state that never since the 
laying of the cable has the market here been so 
bare. Formerly such a situation would have re- 
sulted in an advance of fully $5 a ton. But, in 
these days of the telegraph, such a result is, of 
course, impossible. There is quite a scarcity of 
American pig iron, No. 1, in this market, which is 
the principal cause of the firmness of prices for that 
grade of iron. New York continues to prove quite 
an exception to Pennsylvania and the western 
iron markets for pig, in that the latter are suffer- 
ing from weakness. At Pittsburgh sales have 
actually been made at a scaling of 50c. per ton, and 
at Philadelphia pig iron is quoted weak, and 
buyers are shy at that. The manufactured iron 
market itself is, in general, rather weak than 
otherwise. Refined bar has sold at a shade under 
2.5c. for immediate delivery. ‘Tank and plate 
are dull and neglected. Steel rails have been 
inquired for to a considerable extent of late, but no 
record has been made of extensive orders. Some 
varieties of structural iron continue in good demand. 
The mills are all busy but mill owners, even the 
most conservative, are complaining that the demand 
is below the least that was to be expected after the 
prolonged strike. This state of affairs has been 
foreshadowed by the reports from week to week 
published in BRADSTREET’S, although a number 
of journals especially devoted to the interests of the 


iron trade have, apparently, been loath to admit 
the fact that the iron market has been suffering 
where prosperity was expected. During the past 
week a number of them have recorded so many 
cuttings under listed prices. Meanwhile, there are 
as yet no symptoms of any change for the better. 


THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 

London, November 3.—Yhe pig iron market is 
weak and there are less sales, although Germany is 
still a good buyer. The unfavorable weather tends 
to restrict exports. Finished iron is steady, owing 
to the firmness of coal. 





DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Confidence in firm prices 
for pig iron is stronger than last week, and orders 
that have been held back for a decline are now 
coming into the market. Large orders for construc- 
tion iron are under negotiation. Bessemer is dull. 
Bar quiet and weak. Steel rails sell in small lots. 
Nails are active for early delivery. Old rails are 
held too high for large transactions. 

LTrrom Pittsburgh, Pa.: The iron trade continues 
quiet, but with decided indications of an early im- 
provement in the demand, as orders are increasing; 
prices had a weakening tendency during past two 
weeks, but are now stiffening up, and parties who 
were disposed to make concessions are now firm at 
card rate. The nail market continues same as last 
week; it is said ten kegs could be placed for every 
keg produced. Pig iron remains dull, with a droop- 
ing tendency, as buyers’ offers are lower than last 
week, 

from Cincinnati, Ohio: Pig iron has declined a 
little. Stocks on hand are not heavy. Manufac- 
tured iron in good demand at satisfactory prices. 
Stove foundries running to their capacity on orders. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The pig iron market con- 
tinues dull, consumers confining purchases to cover 
immediate requirements only. There is a fair de- 
mand for manufactured iron. Prices generally firm 
and unchanged, with light stock on hand. 

Irom Chicago, /tt.: Pig iron is dull. In bar iron, 
and in iron goods generally there is a fair demand, 
and a good general trade. 

From Detroit, Mich.: \ron market dull. Mills 
have a fair amount of orders now, but no brisk de- 
mand. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Yhe iron trade is disappoint- 
ing dealers somewhat, as its improvement is slower 
than they hoped, but the business is steady with 
many more inquiries than a month since. 

From Battimore, Md.: The market for standard 
grades of foundry iron is quoted steady and firm. 





COAL. 

There is not much that is new to say concerning 
the anthracite and bituminous coal markets as re- 
ported last week. The heavy and continuous output 
in both lines goes on with little or no present pros- 
pect of further restriction prior to January 1. The 
disturbance among the Panhandle and the Meyers- 
dale, Md., miners have not been settled, although 
in neither case is serious trouble expected. Word 
comes from Colorado of the strike of 400 coal 
miners for an advance in wages, which has been 
refused by the companies. Trade has been fair, 
but not specially active at Chicago and Boston, 
owing to the very moderate weather which has pre- 
vailed. The cold snap which made its appearance 
yesterday is expected to enliven the demand for 
domestic sizes at both cities. Freights, coastwise, 
from the bituminous regions are no lower. The 
improbability of an advance in prices for anthracite 
in November, pointed out in these columns a week 
ago, was confirmed by official announcement made 
during the past weex. There is reported to be less 
shading done by holders of best brands than there 
was a week ago, although full October rates are 
not, as a rule, expected. 





PETROLEUM. 

The sensation concerning the petroleum market 
in newspaper circles this week has been the Titus- 
ville dispatch, printed by the Philadelphia Press, 
announcing that prominent producers in Forest 
and Warren counties in the oil regions have 
agreed to cease production till May r next. It pro- 
duced some effect on the market, although the 
advance, if measured by what it would have been 
had the story been believed at first, was trifling. 
Attempts to curtail production and thus put up the 
price of petroleum have been entered into before. 
The main difficulty, however, has been to preserve 
such agreements from violation. It may be added, 
therefore, that without questioning the reliability of 
the report of a combination of producers to restrict 
the quantity of oil brought to the surface, the failure 






























































thus far of such report to materially affect the 
ket appears to be due to doubts on the part 
trade of the success of the project, even if undertaken 
in good faith. The October report of operations 

the oil regions was quite as bullish in charac y 
the most sanguine looked for, It shows that 
wells were completed, with an aggregate produ 
of 1,852 barrels daily, or an average of 16 | ‘re 
each, against 171 wells completed in Sep 
with a total production of 4,553 barrels, or ian a 
age each of 2634 barrels daily. There | 
October 31, 164 drilling wells in the regions 
rigs up and building, while a month previo 
totals were 124 drilling wells and 174 rigs 
building. The summary for September and 
ber, as published by the Oil City Dervick, is 
lows: 


ee. 


——September 30,.—~ ——-October 31.— 
Com'd, Prod’n. Dry. Com’. Proa 


Warren, Forrest..... 115 4ol  § 44-620 
Bra¢ford:......0..--« 14 "335, we # Fed b 
Alleghany.........+-- 29 55 8 46 688 

Lower field.......... 13 goz Sg 9 225, 

a) ee ES = ‘eh 

T Otel eciacvree 17t 4,553 13 117_—-1,852 


Average August wells, daily, 116 barrels; September, 
barrels ; October, 1514 barrels. 


The market for certificates of crude opene 
Saturday at 95%c., %c. above the asking g 
on Friday, October 27, was moderately active, 
showed frequent fluctuations. The closing © 
was 95% @95%c. Although some activity was 
observed on Monday the price at the close was 
the same, 9534c. On Tuesday, in spite of the bul 
character of the October report of operation: 
market actually declined 1%c. The explanation 
simple. The oil speculators, anticipating then 
of the October report, had loaded themselves witl 
for the expected advance—had thoroughly discoun 
the effect of the report. So when it came, offers to 
being conspicuous by their absence, the m 
reacted under the influence of the quiet s 
which was indulged in, when it became app 
that a rise in values was not in order. Prices a 
close were 94% @94%4c. On Wednesday the 
of the intended restriction of production of p 
leum for six months was published here, and fl 
together with the announcement that an impor 
well in Forest county had run dry, conspi 
advance prices of certificates from 94%c. | 
opening to 95% @94%4c. The tenor of the | 
trading, however, was quiet and fluctuations 
On Thursday a buying feeling manifested 
and the market at once became strong and 
There was no news of importance received 
the day. The opening price was 96%c., and 
touching 97c. twice, values at the close were qu¢ 
at 9556c. bid. i 

It transpired yesterday that the principal rea 
why no marked advance had taken place in y: 
of certificates of crude was that carrying charg 
Pennsylvania had been so high that any 
movement was prevented. As high as $2.50 
$3 per day has been charged at the banks in I 
regions named for ‘‘carrying" 1,000 barrels | 
oil fora day. ‘This state of affairs having cha 
for the better, values advanced yesterday. 1 
market was firm and very active. It ope 
97%sc. and advanced steadily. Numerous bets y 
made that ‘dollar oil'’ would be touched. 
agreement between Warren and Forest ¢ 
producers to stop work for six months too 
also in the causes affecting the improvement 
prices, although it was generally recognized 
comparatively little drilling is done in cold 
and that any such compact in winter weather 
arrangement in name only. At the close. pip 
certificates were quoted at 1044 @1045¢c., 
95% @95% last Friday. 

Under a better demand from exporters the 1 
for refined oil was advanced on Thursday te 7 
for 110°, and 7%c. for 70°, Abel test, with price 
Baltimore and Philadelphia %c. lower, as 
tomary. Later in the day the price was fu 
vanced to 8c. for 70°, Abel test, and a few 
were sold at that price. On Friday, in sy; 
with the heavy advance for crude, refined w: 
at 8c. for 110°, and 8%c. for 70°, Abel te 
the market strong. The closing prices of 
leum and petroleum products at New Yor! 
evening, as compared with those one week 
were as follows : 


United pipe-line certificates 
Refined oil, 110° test... . 
Refined oil, 70° Abel test 
Case ofl xz conic cheradee 
Crude, in barrels, New Yor 
Naphtha per gallon ae : 
The exports of petroleum for the week e1 
October 28 have again been small, being 11,447 
gallons, against 10,211,332 gallons (crude eq 
lent) last week. The total exports since January 
were 523,826,355 gallons, against 503,549,21 gal 
lons (crude equivalent) during a like period in 1881 
This makes the increased exports in 1882 but: 
277,138 gallons in excess of those in the 
' 
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E ____ land, middle, and western states. This, added to the 
___ restricted trade of last spring, causes some difficulty 
in maintaining prices, particularly among woolen 
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ponding period of 1881, against over 75,000,000 


gallons excess reported last July. 


THE NEW YORK TOBACCO TRADE. 


The market for western leaf in this city continued 
quiet last month. ‘The sales were 1,850 hogsheads, 
of which 800 were for export. In seed leaf more 
activity was shown than during September, about 
13,000 cases of various growths being disposed of 
at good prices. The 1882 crop is reported to be 
curing nicely. Havana tobacco has been active, 
with sales of about 3,500 bales. The destruction of 
a large quantity of leaf in the Vuelta Abajo, by the 


recent cyclone in Cuba, and the total ruin of the 











_ European markets. 


in October, 1881; on 569,338 pounds of manufac- 


« 
9 


plants for the new crop, have created a stiffness in 
prices. As the season is late it is expected that the 
crop in the Vuelta Abajo, which will, of course, have 
to be replanted, will be very poor. Sumatra 
tobacco continues to command a ready sale at in- 


creased prices, in consequence of the limited stock 


on hand and the high figures asked for it in 
Increased activity prevailed 
_in the cigar and cigarette trade, as the figures ap- 


_ pended show. Tax was paid as follows on 81,- 


475,000 cigars, nearly 2,400,000 more than in Sep- 
tember, and 4,400,000 more than in October, 1881 ; 


<f on 34,974,000 cigarettes, an increase of more than 


6,090,900 over September, and 5,000,000 more than 


tured tobacco (inclusive of snuff), a slight decrease 


e as compared with September, but an increase of 


ss 89,000 pounds as compared with October, 188r. 


f 


is 


4 


ig “Ay 
pers’ favor. 


a OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


a 


The condition of the ocean freights market has 
not improved during the past week. The market 
itself is dull; business, except in a few lines, is 


nominal, and rates in many instances rule in ship- 


A few cargoes of petroleum went 
_ abroad early in the week, owing to the decline in 


_ refined oil last week. More oil was shipped also at 


_ the advance on Thursday, but, as a rule, vessels 


_ sacrifice freights at present if they succeed in taking 

a cargo of petroleum. Grain exports are prac- 
: tically as well as comparatively at a standstill. The 
speculative prices of cereals here are out of reach 


3 the English and continental buyers, and the 


latter are therefore supplying themselves elsewhere. 
The heavy shipment of cotton by steamer from 
northern and southern ports continues. ‘‘ Tramp”’ 
_ steamers are largely engaged in this, and the imme- 


_ diate supply of ocean room has become almost 


f 


7 


trade following that in September. 


f 


i manufacturers who are carrying large stocks. 


, 


exhausted. 


¢ 





SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
PI IIAL, REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 


crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
__ chandise: 


EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: Vhere is no change in quo- 
tations. General trade is fair, but not large. The 


. larkets are generally steady. The fish markets are 


active and prices buoyant on account of speculative 
demands. 





From Boston, Mass.: Considering the weather and 
the season, trade in many lines, particularly in cloth- 

; ing, dry goods, gentlemen’s furnishing goods, and 
others, has been fairly active, although quite disap- 
_ pointing tomany dealers who had anticipated a lively 
One result has 
been slower collections throughout the New Eng- 


A 
very careful examination of credits is, therefore, 
being made by leading New England jobbers and 
manufacturers. The cotton mills are not buying 
cotton extensively, anticipating a large crop and 
lower prices. Boston boot and shoe manufacturers 

claim that the supplies of hides are such as to war- 
rant an advance on orders for spring delivery 
of not less than 5 per cent. The backward fall sea- 
son has not interfered with New England boot and 
shoe manufacturers and"jobbers as much as it has 
with some other lines of industry. A number of 
tubber manufacturers have reduced their output 


one-half, as an offset to the corner on the raw 


: material in New York. This affects other industries 
here, and prolongs the strain on the money market, 
which had just shown signs of becoming easier. 
Still, the business interests of Boston and New 





England are generally healthy, and, with a conserva- 
tive policy for a short time, or until the crops are 
harvested and sold, will undoubtedly furnish their 
share of satisfactory balances. There are no new 
features in the boot and shoe trade. Most of the 
orders taken are at last year’s prices, but some 
who have waited have obtained the advance, and it 
is believed that this would have been general had 
manufacturers shown less anxiety to sell. Ship- 
ments for the week 42,737 cases, against 41,976 cases 
same week last year. Total shipments since Janu- 
ary I, 2,168,162 cases, against 2,086,825 cases same 
time last year, an increase of 81,337 cases. 





MIDDLE STATES. 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: The volume of general 
business has been moderate, and hardly equal to 
expectations, for the past week. Colder weather is 
needed to stimulate buying for winter wants. There 
is no depression in commercial circles, but a good 
deal of complaining about backward trade. The 
mills are generally well employed. Mercantile col- 
lections, as arule, are reported prompt. ‘There has 
been a moderate export inquiry for wheat and corn, 
but the latter has been too scarce to admit of much 
business, and shippers’ limits have been in nearly 
all cases below current rates for wheat. Specula- 
tive trading has been moderately active, and closing 
prices are stronger, with receipts and stocks of all 
cereals running low. Cotton has again declined 
Yc., and closes dull under the liberal supplies. 
Petroleum exports are light, but the market is 
steady. ‘There is a fair jobbing movement in gro- 
ceries, provisions and general produce, but not 
much trading in large lines. Values as a rule are 
well maintained. 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Disappointment prevails 
over the volume of fall trade. There has been a 
turther decline of cereals, though a rally took place 
yesterday, and a firmer feeling is now manifested. 
Receipts of country produce are light when com- 
pared with the quantities known to be in hands of 
farmers. Country collections are not satisfactory. 
Cotton has declined under large receipts, and there 
has been a slight increase in the volume of business. 
Demand limited to lower grades. 
3,136 bales. The combination on high wines has 
broken, owing, it is said, to a breach of faith. The 
market is now $1.13, with prospects favorable for 
further decline, without a settlement. Weather too 
warm for packing season, and there is little trading 
in green meats. ‘The volume of hog product for the 
year just closed shows a decline in shipments of 
nearly 20 per cent. Advices from the Kentucky 
hemp region show the yield to be barely 7o per cent. 
of a full crop. The tobacco crop, both in Kentucky 
and Ohio, promises well for an average yield, both 
as to quantity and quality. Tobacco on hand in 
warehouses 16,000 hogsheads. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: In general jobbing busi- 
ness there is but little change to note. Trade in 
most lines for October reasonably good, without 
special complaint regarding collections. 





From Columbus, Ohio: Business in all lines ap- 
pears satisfactory, and prospects for winter trade 
are encouraging. Collections very fair. 





An increased demand for 
boots, shoes, hats and caps. Hardware and grocery 
trade good for the season. Manufacturing interests 
looking up. Wheat and corn in good demand. 
Prices firm and slightly advanced. 


From Toledo, Ohio: 





From Evansville, Ind. : Weather cool and cloudy ; 
trade better than last week and better than this time 
last year. Boots and shoes very good. 





From Chicago, [ll.: General business is very fair 
for the season. Provisions are stronger, with stocks 
lighter than for many years, there being less than 
6,000 barrels of mess pork on hand. Hogs are, 
however, coming in freely, and packers, under the 
influence of cooler weather, are buying in larger 
numbers. The hog crop of the west, it is esti- 
mated, will be 15 per cent. lighter than that of last 
year. Grain, which weakened during the week, is 
again stronger, with receipts falling off. There is a 
fair business in groceries, with stocks large, es- 
pecially in coffee. 


From Peoria, Iil.: There is some talk among dis- 
tillers of reducing present capacity of 15,000 bushels, 
but it is not believed that this will be done, owing to 
pooling contracts. The distillers’ opinion is that 
all surplus spirits will be exported, and the pool 
stand the loss, 


Stock on hand | 
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I’vom Detroit, Mich.: General business shows 
very little change from last week. Collections are 
improving a little. 


From Louisville, Ky.: Trade in the general 
market was quiet through the week, owing to the 
unseasonably warm weather. Groceries are firm 
and brisk. Hides and wool dull and easy. The 
cattle market is barely supported and receipts fair, 
Leaf tobacco is quiet and unchanged. The cotton 
market is heavy and declining. Receipts large and 
offerings free. Flour firm, with a liberal demand. 
Kentucky whiskies steady. Collections are rather 
tardy. 





From St. Louis, Mo.; Cotton still very weak. 
Receipts much less than they should be. This is 
not altogether due to lateness of crop, but partly to 
railway discrimination against this market. Our 
lumber dealers are establishing logging camps for 
winter more extensively than ever before. Witha 
few exceptions, the jobbing trade is quite lively, 
and its volume is increasing. Grain markets for 
the week quite unsettled. Cattle dull, but hog 
movement active on firm prices. Leaf tobacco 
sales exceedingly slow, and the trade is far behind 
its last year’s business. 





Lrom Kansas City, Mo.: Trade is generally rather 
quiet. Weather lately mild and pleasant, now turn- 
ing cold, which will favorably influence trade, if 
permanent. Hogs have declined 5c. @1oc. ; prices 
now ranging $6.30@ $6.75. 





From Burlington, Towa: A very fair volume of 
business has been done in all lines, though the 
weather has been too warm during the week. 
Collections are fair. 


From Milwaukee, Wis. : The general trade of the 
city in nearly all branches is very much retarded by 
the warm, pleasant weather, and the condition of 
business from the present outlook is not as encour- 
aging as it should be. The movement of produce 
continues light, making collections almost at a 
standstill, 





From Minneapolis, Minn.: Vhe weather has been 
mild and pleasant during the week. ‘Temperature 
lower to-day. Some snow in northern Dakota and 
Minnesota. Farmers well through fall plowing; 
threshing progressing rapidly, and a free movement 
of wheat. Receipts at Minneapolis for the week 
730,000 bushels. Market weak—lower. No. I hard, 


$1.01. Purchases by millers for the week, 1,000,000 
bushels. Flour active, at lower prices. Patents, 
$6.50@$7. Shipments, 116,000 barrels. Lumber 


market firm and active. Mills all running; full 
supply of logs. General jobbing trade active, with 
improved collections. 

From Omaha, Neb. : Open fall weather continues, 
and the weather is much too warm for the winter 
trade to open up. Trade in all lines is dull and 
collections have not been so poor for months. 
Farmers are holding their crops for better prices, 
and, so far as possible, renewing their paper with 
country merchants, who in turn are obliged to ask 
additional time from jobbers. New corn is worth 
30c. and wheat 58c. 


CALIFORNIA. 


From San Francisco, Cal.: Heavy rains lately 
interfered with business. Hay spoiled, but new 
feed plentiful. Corn, barley and oats higher; hops 
active; choice lots 80c. Wheat firm at current 
rates. In general merchandise there is a fair de- 
mand. Farmers engaged plowing and seeding. 
Australian and Honolulu trade excellent. Reports 
by last steamer from Japan and China without 
change. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: General trade the past 
week was only fair. In the grain market choice 
milling samples of southern wheat were in demand, 

| and brought full prices. Transactions in cotton 
were small, and the market quoted weak. Some 
business was done on the basis of 10% @109/s9c. 
Ocean charters were firm, and but little business 
was done. The leather market has quieted down 
some, but good stock is fairly firm, while common 
grades rule easy. Business in provisions is mostly 
confined to filling orders for domestic wants. The 
value of foreign exports during the past month was 
$4,252,120, a falling off from the previous month. 
Clearing house returns were $61,506,926.28, com- 
pared with $66,151,971.43 during October, 1881. 





From Norfoik, Va.: Combined influences have 
made trade dull with retailers this week. Whole- 
, sale groceries, boots and shoes, fancy goods, notions, 





and hardware fairly active. The new crop of peanuts 
coming in, and will be a fair average in quantity 
and quality. Cotton coming in briskly. Total this 
week, 42,274 bales; excess over the corresponding 
week last year, 12,819 bales; same week of 1880, 
9,561 bales. Now loading, 7 steamships, 4 sailing 
ships, and 5 barks. Health of the city good. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: 
Spirits turpentine and rosins lower. 
turpentine steady. Treights steady. 
Grain firm. Breadstuffs steady. 


Retail trade good. 
Tar and crude 
Meats easier. 





From Savannah, Ga.: Trade steady, but demands 
not so large as past week. Collections come in 
fairly. Market for rosin opened dull, but spirits 
more firm, with some demand. Receipts of cotton 
from interior large, but it is expected that unless 
markets react receipts will diminish by planters 
holding cotton. Already factors are receiving orders 
not to sell below basis of roc. for middling. Money 
market moderately easy. 





From New Orleans, La.: Sugar and rice are 
coming in freely. General trade is fairly active. 





from Austin, Tex.: Vrade fair ; collections good. 





From Dallas, Tex.: The jobbing trade report a 
fair week's business, and anticipate for the month a 
very heavy trade. Collections are good, and the 
general business outlook favorable. 





From Fort Worth, Tex.: Business in all lines 


improving. 


From Houston, Tex.: There has been a slight 
falling off in the jobbing trade this past week, and 
retail lines reported dull, owing to very warm 
weather and light demand for under goods. 





From Marshall, Tex.: Trade steady. 





From Waco, Tex.: ‘Trade generally shows a 
healthy outlook, with breadstuffs in good demand. 
Collections show up well. 





From Nashville, Tenn, : The general trade of the 
last week has proven satisfactory. Flour continues 
steady, with fair demand. Wheat firm, stock light. 
New corn in active demand. Prices for country 
produce are quiet and dull. Good shipping and 
butcher cattle sell readily on arrival. The weather 
still continues warm, and has a depressing effect on 
retail trade, 





From Memphis, Tenn.:; The weather continues 
warm, and trade is not so active on that account. 
Corn is dull and the demand for meal light. Hog 
products are unsettled, but prices have not ad- 
vanced. Flour is weak, with a liberal supply. Re- 
ceipts of cattle light, and prices hold firm; the sup- 
ply of hogs, however, is large, and a decline in 
prices has occurred. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to , 
BRADSTREET'S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, 


Exchange selling on New 
paper, per cent. York. 
8 
















Aflantay Gees ache seine @10 is premium. 
Augusta, Ga.... an @ \% premium. 
Baltimore, Md @ 6 Par@soc. premium. 
Boston, Mass. p22 614 ~Par. 

Buffalo, N. Y. @ \% premium. 
Burlington, low: -. 8 @ I-10 premium, 
Charleston, S. et Y% premium. 
Chicago, Ill... is z @ 8 50@25c. discount. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... @7 Premium 50c. per $1,000. 
Cleveland, Ohio....... - 7 @B I-10 premium. 
Columbus, Ohio ........ 7 @8 I-I0 premium. 
Dallas. PEkage.. a <cceses 12 @ % discount. 
Dayton, Ohio............ 6 @7 1-Io premium. 
Denver, Col..... 12 @ % premium, 
Detroit, Mich ... 6 @ I-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind.......... 7 @8 gt. 0 premium. 
Galveston, Texas... . 8 @ 8 iscount. 

Grand Rapids, Mich 8 @ 4 premium. 
Halifax, he 54@ 6 ar to 1-6 discount. 
Houston, Texas Io @12 4%@% discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind @ 8 Slight premium. 


$1 premium, 


Kansas City, Mo.. . 
% premium, 


Little Rock, Ark......... 




















Louisville, Ky............ i @8 Soc, premium. 
Memphis, Tenn.......... @ ‘ar. 

Milwaukee, Wis......... 7 @10 — 25¢. premium per $1,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 8 @IO $1@$1.50 dis. per $1,000. 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 -16@3% premium. 
Nashville, ‘Tenn......... 8 @ & per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn,...... 6 @ ‘ar. 

New Orleans, La.. 6 @9 Nominal. 
Norfolk, Va. 6 @9 % premium. 
Omaha, Neb 10 @ $I premium. 
Peoria, Ill. i @8 I-Io discount. 
Philadelphia, 54%@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 6 @7 Par. 

Portland, M@nsces tesa 64@ 744 I-Io premium. 
Providence, R. I 544@ 6 Par. 

Raleigh, N.C...... gn: ta 

Richmond, Va........... 7 @8 I-I0 premium. 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 13 @14 }@% premium. 
San Antonio, Tex........ @10 4 premium. 

San Francisco, Cal....... 5 @6  20c. premium 
Savannah, Ga. ...sic csc 0. 9 @ \4@4 discount. 
St. , Scag MOie. dens: @ 144 premium, 

St. Louis, Mo.... * @8 soc. discount on $1,000. 
St. Paul, Minn 8 @1o $2 discount. 
Toledo, Ohio 7 @8 I-Io premium, 
Toronto, Ont rao. G7 \ premium. 
Utica, N. Y. 5 @0_ Par. 

Waco, Texas.. -12 @ Par. 

Wilmington, N.C. 6 @8_ Par. 

Winnipeg, Man...... F @s 44 premium, 
Marshall, Tex .....00.0. 8 @I2 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE IN 1882. 

The following summary of the Board of Trade’s 
Report upon the agricultural returns from England 
and Wales for the present year is given in Land: 

‘The Board of Trade’s Report upon the Agri- 

cultural Returns for the present year has .been 
issued. Returns were obtained from 552,000 occu- 
piers of land in Great Britain and from 4,933 owners 
of live stock, showing an increase of about 1,600 
occupiers of land and 92 owners of stock. The 
whole of this increase is in England and Wales, 
where the subdivision of land is noticed in several 
counties. There seems to be reason to hope that 
less land is now uncultivated than was the case last 
year, there being 100,000 more acres under crops of 
all kinds than in 1881. A great part of this increase 
is ascribed to the reclamation of moor or mountain 
land, the whole of it occurring in England and 
Wales, while Scotland shows a smaller cultivated 
area than last year, there being several instances of 
decrease caused by the conversion of sheep runs 
into deer forests in the counties of Caithness, Ross 
and Sutherland. The area under wheat in Great 
Britain this year was 3,004,000 acres, Or 200,000 
acres more than last year, when the breadth of 
wheat cultivation was less than had been previously 
recorded. The present wheat area is greater than 
the average of 1876, 1879, 1880 and 188r by 100,000 
acres, and less than the average of the remaining 
of the last fifteen years by nearly 500,000 acres. As 
regards barley, the area sown was 2,255,000 acres, 
or a decrease of 190,000 acres from last year, and 
the smallest area since 1869. Oats covered 2,834,000 
acres, showing a slight decrease from 1881, although 
the breadth is above the average. In rye there is a 
large increase, but it is only an insignificant crop in 
this country. Beans and peas show little variation, 
and the total area under corn crops is thus brought 
up to 8,833,380 acres, or within 15,000 acres of 1881, 
the average of the last ten years being, however, 
500,000 acres more. Potatoes were planted on 
541,000 acres, showing a decrease of 7 per cent., 
which is attributed to the unremunerative prices 
caused by the large crops last year. Turnips and 
mangold have somewhat declined, and vetches and 
other unenumerated green crops have increased, 
making the total area of green crops 3,476,000 acres 
—a decrease of 1 per cent. from last year, but 
identical with the figures of 1880. As regards the 
minor crops, flax covered only 5,00c acres, or about 
a third of its area ten years ago, and hops were 
planted on 66,000 acres, but a crop was picked 
from a smaller acreage. Bare fallow shows little 
change since last year; the average area of land 
left uncropped has, however, been about 25 per 
cent. greater in the last four years than in the pre- 
ceding five years, before the agricultural depression 
became severe. Clover and rotation grasses coy- 
ered 4,327,000 acres, Or 15,000 acres less than in 
1881, but, on the other hand, permanent pasture 
amounted to 14,822,000 acres, being 180,090 acres 
more than last year, and 2,000,000 acres in excess 
of the grass area ten years ago. In 1872 permanent 
pasture represented 40 per cent. of the whole area 
of cultivated land, as compared with 46 per cent. at 
the present time. Meanwhile corn crops have 
fallen from 31 to 27 per cent., and green crops from 
I2 to 11 per cent. of the total. Orchards and mar- 
ket gardens in Great Britain again show an in- 
creased area, covering respectively 187,000 and 
and 48,000 acres. 

‘« As regards live stock, the report shows that the 
number of cows and heifers in milk or in calf is 
nearly the same as last year, but there is a decrease 
of 7 per cent. in other cattle of two years old and 
above. Young cattle are only 8,oo0 more than in 
1881, so that the total numbers of cattle amount to 
5,807,000, or 104,000 less than last year.” 


AUSTRIAN CENSUS RETURNS, 

The Colonies and India summarizes as follows the 
recently-published report of the Austrian census of 
1880: The Austrian population now numbers 
22,144,244, being an increase of 1,747,617, or about 
8.4 per cent., since the last census of 1869, when 
the numbers were 20,396,630. In 1869 the popula- 
tion of Hungary was 15,416,000, and in 1880 it was 
15,642,000. Vienna, without the garrison, contained 
607,514 inhabitants in 1869, while at the present 
time it has 705,402. If, however, the total police 
district and the garrison are included, there will 
be then a total of 1,300,000. The details of the 
religious census taken at the same time show that 
the Catholics in the aggregate comprise about 92 
per cent. of the whole population of Austria, The 
various ‘religious faiths are thus enumerated: 
Roman Catholics, 17,693,648; Greek Church, 
2,533,323; Armenians, 2,854; Old Catholics, 6,134; 
Eastern Greek Church, 492,088; Eastern Arme- 
nian Church,1,454; Protestants following the 





Confession of Augsberg, 289,005; ditto, following 
the Helvetian tenets, 110,525; Anglican Protest- 
ants, 1,049; Mennonites, 731; Unitarians, 169; 
Jews, 1,005,394; different beliefs, 4,488; infidels, 
3,333. 





PRICES OF COAL IN LONDON. 

The Colliery Guardian extracts from a recently 
published parliamentary return the following table 
showing the average price of the best coals at the 
ship's side in the port of London from the year 1820 
to 1880, The price is given per chaldron from 1820 
to 1831, inclusive, and per ton from 1832 to 1880. 
The prices were compiled for Parliament by Mr. 
Scott, Registrar of the London Coal Market, and 
are exclusive of city and other dues: 





Per Year. Per ton.| Year. 

Year, chaldron. 3. d, 
SB. Dare ee eo BD ALON Saiciolv inns cie's 

TSAO see ips 3206 | kiddo cece staan 22 6/1861. 
TOM sn ehise tae Basa Ted Bee: vege en 2t 3|1862. 
NOAGIs hie, sca ate $2. G18 420s cciewalvne 20 1/1863. 
TO29 cyewoeuaie 35 2 RBST sieratnicinlginte Ig 1/1864. 
IGA ceca wean a4 eT ae, 5 oF 42 2r 9/1865. 
TOOG eames cea’ 93 IGG: oo ocrenes 38 1/1866.. 
TO20 i ceisiee cea JON 2 TUAG Tesco 16 10)1867.. 
yo en 9 Oe er SEY ANBay Gon a eon Tg 9/1868. 
TEZO eaaiictsinvaets BY) CINAAS. wc seco ene. 17 1/1869.. 
TBAQ Sewer cies ee BP IE eAOcene . cannes 16 7/1870. 
Pee Be Peet 29 ANIOROes con psias se 16 0\1871. 
WESEVaenipviset. ao @jiBereetacsesee 15 0/1872. 

Per ton ViSba scone sniwss 15, £58873 acca 
Fey Reg See DOne FIMO ION Ae gacieicrias'si 20 1/1874. 
IBS3 ovis sneetsiews E7-  QjTOGA! wicnpicteenes 22 8/1875.. 
ESSA toc selene LOTS PEGS; sts neaiiat 20 10|1876.. 
1835 Sate cree BO WONTSEO ssc cccels 17 10]1877..... 
SOOO siciae cisicee AE LOVERS cease eice sale 37 GTS7B sacs 
NGQ7 oe reectee BF TI (TOO scis cect e 17 4/1879... 
T5250 wore ene BSB IOS aeecicsiesie FY Ql\ISsOveccec onesie 








COAL MINING IN SWEDEN. 


The following information is furnished by the 
Colliery Guardian: Coal mining has long remained 
in a state of infancy in Sweden, despite of the 
knowledge that coal of unexceptionable quality was 
procurable. Lack of roads, and the fact that the 
coalsields are somewhat distant from industrial 
centers, seem to have proved detrimental toward a 
more energetic development. For several years the 
mines of Hoegenaes have given proof that no diffi- 
culty exists to successfully prosecute coal mining, 
and more recently there has been a notable aug- 
mentation in the number of mines. The names of 
those promising to be of some importance are as 
follows; Bosarp, Billesholm, Skromberga, Bjuf, and 
several others, Through the courtesy of the presi- 
dent of the Statistical Bureau of Sweden we have 
been able to procure information in regard to the 
yield of the Swedish coal mines. The returns stat- 
ing the quantities mined are given in cubic feet, but, 
for the sake of enabling comparison, a reduction 
has been made into tons, at the rate of forty-eight 
feet per ton weight, which is, of course, a rough 
average only of Swedish coal in the broken.* 

The outturn of Swedish coal mines during twelve 
years was as follows: 


Cubic feet. Tons. Cubic feet. Tons. 
1869; devi 2,242,759 46,700 1875 ware 3,066,981 ay 
BE7 Ose cee 1,754,083, 36,550 TOO sicroinia a 074 950 
TS9Y ce cinate 1,992, 5' 41,510 TOT unui 437 93.510 
LO Fase siies 1,840, 2! 38,470 2893 Katee gene 92,290 
ESI aces 2,406, 486 50, 130 1879.....- 488 180 101,750 
POPA Gr tans 2,729,601 56,860 L880. - car 4,817,759 100,370 


Thus it is shown that while in the first six years 
270,170 tons of coal were mined, the output in 
the following six years had just doubled to 528,770 
tons. The coals had been tried and said to be 
almost entirely free from phosphor, to burn without 
leaving any slag, and an unusually small percentage 
of ashes. The coal is now in use on the railway. 
It is expected that, with the certificates in hand, a 
larger and more rapid development will soon follow. 


* A cubic foot of Newcastle coal, solid, weighs eighty pounds, 
and Irish anthracite above ninety-nine pounds, 





EXPENSES OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION 
OL 1878. 

The Glasgow Hera/d of late date furnishes the 
following information concerning the financial 
aspects of the Paris Exhibition of 1878: Unlike 
the exhibitions of 1855 and 1867, each of which 
realized a surplus of receipts over expenditures, 
that of 1878 left an enormous deficit. The original 
estimate of the cost of the building and adminis- 
trative and other expenses was 35,313,000 francs ; 
the real outlay was 54,064,463 francs. As the gov- 
ernment desired that the exhibition organized by 
the republic should exceed in splendor those of 
the empire, continual additions were made to the 
original plans, regardless of the cost, and the esti- 
mates were exceeded in an immense proportion. 
On the other hand, receipts for admission, estimated 
at 14,000,000 francs, realized only 12,428,638 francs; 
adding to that sum 6,000,000 frances for the subven- 
tion granted by the city of Paris, 3,440,889 francs 
for sale of materials, 1,105,312 francs for conces- 
sions and sale of catalogues, 950,870 francs from the 
profits of the lottery, and some smaller items, the 
gross receipts were 24,350,000 francs, leaving a net 
deficit of 31,425,000 francs, less the value of the 
Trocadero Palace, which remains. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENT S. 


There were 154 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 17 more than the pre- 
ceding week, and 19 more than the corresponding week last 
year. The failures have been larger than for some time past, 
the principal ones being the following: L. H. Zerega & Co., 
cotton brokers; Snell & Co., cheese commission; C. F. God- 
dard & Co, wholesale millinery; Arguimbau, Wallis & 
Co, importers of fruits and wines, New York city; L. Graf, 
manufacturer of boots and shoes, Newark and New York; 
Hair & Odiorne, lumber, Chicago; B. Benjamin & Co., 
rolling mills, Cincinnati ; Myers & Marcus, wholesale dry goods, 
Augusta, Ga.; John G. Allen, dry goods, Sedalia, Mo.; P. W. 
Smith & Co., general traders, Tombstone, Arizona. Richard- 
son, Boynton & Co., manufacturers of stoves and ranges, who 
recently suspended, have assigned. The middle states had 47, 
an increase of 23; New England states 19, an increase of 7; 
southern states 23, a decrease of 9; western states 51, a de- 
rease of 5; California and the territories 14, an increase of 
1; Canada 21, an increase of 7, In the principal trades they 
were as follows: General traders 26; grocers 22; liquors 16; 
clothing 9; manufacturers 9; hardware 8; dry goods 8; shoes 7; 
hotels and restaurants §; commission 4; millinery 4; produce 
4; tobacco and cigars 3; fancy goods 3; jewelry 3; drugs 3; 
books and stationery 3; furniture 3; millers 2; cotton 1; 
lumber 1, 


ALABAMA. 
MIDWAY.—N. J. Lewis, general store, has failed. 
ties $3,000 ; assets about the same. 


ARIZONA 

TOMBSTONE,—P. W. Smith & Co., general store, are re- 
ported to have assigned to Lionel M. Jacobs, giving preferences 
to local creditors, Liabilities reported at $112,000; assets 
$110,000. The Cochise County Bank is said to be the principal 
creditor ; it holds a mortgage on their real estate, and is said to 
be amply secured for all advances. They commenced business 
in May, 1880, and had a large trade. Their statement in June 
claimed assets $197,000 ; liabilities $145,000. 


ARKANSAS. 
LITTLE ROCK.—A. M. Gates, clothing, has been attached. 
Liabilities $4,000; assets $4,500. 


CALIFORNIA. 

GEORGETOWN.—E. H. Watson, dry goods, has been at- 
tached for $4,918 by the Board of Trade. 

OAKLAND.—Application has been made to force John H. 
Comer, hotel, into insolvency. 

SAN DIEGO.—E, Roller & Co., crockery, have filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. Liabilities $7,820; assets $3,625. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—J. Looney, saloon, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. Liabilities $2,500; no assets. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—James McGuire, saloon, has been at- 
tached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—P. S. Maloney & Co., butchers, have 
been attached, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Quong Lung Chung & Co., shoe factory, 
have again been attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—J. M. Spafford & Co., commission and 
canned ‘goods, have assigned. They came from Chicago in 
1875. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Welshiel & Fahrenholz, florists, have 
been attached. 

TEMESCAL,—D. G. Prada, restaurant, was sold out by the 
sheriff. Liabilities $700; no assets. 

WOODLAND.—Charles Damm, saloon, who was recently 
burnt out, has been attached. 

COLORADO. 

BOULDER.—Briggs & Taft, hotel, have been attached for 
$400. 

DEL NORTE.—Edward Heitler, general store, has assigned. 

LEADVILLE.—Herman Hauser, jeweler, has assigned. 
Liabilities $4,500 ; assets $2,500. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BRIDGEPORT,—William M. Stiles, liquors and cigars, is 
reported to have left town owing several accounts. 


DAKOTA. 
GRAND FORKS,—A. W. Allison, dry goods, has assigned 
to M.I Mendelson, The sheriff is in charge. 
MITCHELL.—Walker & Owen, furniture, have assigned. 


DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON.— Joseph Stoeckle, brewer, is reported offer- 
ing to compromise at 75 cents. 
FLORIDA. 
BRANDY BRANCH.—Benjamin Eager,-saw mill, has been 


closed by creditors, , 
GEORGIA 

AUGUSTA,—Myers & Marcus, wholesale dry goods, assigned 
on the 3oth ult. The liabilities are reported at $223,111, and 
nominal assets $327,341, of which the actual value is estimated 
at about $220,coo; preferences $93,750. It is said they have 
met with heavy losses during the past eighteen months by fail- 
ures; rumors hurting their credit were freely circulated, and a 
disagreement existed between the partners for two years past. 
They carried a large stock and did a large business. 

MACON.—D, Flanders & Son, grocers, who recently failed, 
offer 60 cents. 

SAVANNAH.—Haslam & Smith, printers, have assigned to 
G. W. Haslam, to whom they owe $8,400, and have given him 
a mortgage on the effects to secure it. Liabilities about $12,000 


assets about 88,coo. 
ILLINOIS 

AURORA.—Geller & Beach, foundry, have been closed by 
the sheriff. A mortgage of $450 was foreclosed, and an attach- 
ment was issued for $500. 

CARLINVILLE.—G. Fano, clothing, has assigned. 

CHICAGO.—Samuel Feis, leather and findings, has been 
closed by the sheriff on a claim for $10,000 

CHICAGO,—Hair & Odiorne, forbear, = were attached by the 
sheriff for $50,000 and assigned to M. R. Freshwaters, The 
liabilities are reported at $300,000 and assets $200,000. The 
business was started in 1869, and the firm stood very high in the 
trade, They previously had branches at Atlantic and Marne, 
Towa, but disposed of them and concentrated their business in 
Chicago. They carried a large stock. 

CHICAGO.—The Joergens Billiard Table Manufacturing 
Company has been closed by the sheriff on a claim for $3,500. 
The company was recently incorporated with a nominal capital 
of $100,000, of which $10,000 was cash, 
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GROVE CITY.—S. E. Heinlein, grocer, etc., who was re- 
cently attached, owes about $6,000; assets $4,000. , f 
KENSINGTON,—Samuel Schwartz, merchant tailor, is “4 

the hands of the sheriff on a claim for $220. 
PEORIA.—Boekman & Zimmerman, saloon, have 7 
chattel mortgage foreclosed. 
QUINCY.—F. W. Murphy, undertakers’ supplies, has as- 


signed to The Cincinnati Coffin Company. of 
SMITHFIELD.—Watson Brothers, drugs, have failed. 


INDIANA. 
AUBURN.—Miller & Getrost, general store, have not failed 
as previously reported, but are closing up. : 
BLOOMFIFLD.—Slinkard & Son, groceries and drugs, have © 
sold out to Mrs, H. S. Slinkard, who claims she was not a mem- 
ber of the firm. They say they have nothing to pay with. 
BOURBON.—O'Brien & French, general store, are reported. 
to have failed. 
GOSHEN.—Reeves & Jones, grocers, are reported to. have 
been closed upon a chattel mortgage for $850. 3 hh 
GOSPORT.—T.C. Bailey, hardware, is reported caheranal 
and has sold out to J. N. Steele. “Re 9 
TRELAND.—Mrs, Belle Dillon, millinery, has failed. _ 
MITCHELL,—Anderson & Hamilton, books, are reported to. 
have assigned to V. V. Williams. Liabilities acid a ; ae) 
probably $4,000. Te 
1OWA. . Gee 
ALBIA.—Charles S. Fletcher, jewelry, has been bokng ona 
chattel mortgage, and is in the hands of the sheriff. 
BURLINGTON,—Erb & Schaefer, hardware, have been at 
tached by eastern creditors for $1,059. They previously gave a 
chattel mortgage for $7,300 to Henry Schaefer. en 8 ie a 
valued at about $8,000. i 
GRAY.—Stoots & Gifford, general store, gavea chattel mort- 
gage for $800, and were closed up by creditors. 
KEOKUK.—Hambden Buell & Co., hardware, have. ceneat : 
to J. N. Irwin. Liabilities $30,0co. They have been in busi- 
ness twenty years, but a few months ago became badly cramped, 
and gave three chattel mortgages, aggregating $18,258, te to secure 
their creditors. Kae 
STORM LAKE.—B. Frank Langdon, general store, “ial as-— 
signed. He was the successor of Langdon & Russell. 
WALNUT.—W, S. Motler, groceries and furniture, has been — 


closed out by creditors, 
KANSAS. 


PEABODY.—Robert Watson, general store, has been closed 
out under a chattel mortgage for $700. 

SABETHA.—Frank J. Behne, drugs, has assigned. Sieg? 

WYANDOTTE,—Thiess Brothers, tailors, are reported | to 
have left town, leaving a number of debts unpaid. __ : 


KENTUCKY. * Be 

CARROLLTON.—D. N. Mason, boots and a bn as- 
signed. ( 

HARTFORD.—R. P. Rowe, dry goods = foritre, has . 
assigned to J. S. Bishop. 
LEWISPORT.—J. W. Patterson & Co., Fact store, bese 
recently assigned, have compromised at 75 cents and sold. out. : 
MORGAN, -—J. W. Chowning, general store, has assigned, 
OWENSBORO.—A. Baseheart, shoemaker, has assigned, ‘ 
STANTON.—J. B. Blackburn, general store, has failed. 


LOUISIANA. <b 

EOLA.—W. M. Ewell & Son, general store, have failed, and 
offer go cents. Liabilities $9,500; assets $4,500. ee 

NEW ORLEANS.—Judgments for $210 have been entered 
by default against Hohn & Hiller, fruit Commisana Liabilisies 7 
reported to be $2,500. : oi 

NEW ORLEANS,.—W, R. Irby & Brother, tobacco a . 
cigars, offer 25 cents. 

NEW ORLEANS.—Ernest Reineke, tailor, who recently 
closed out to his son, has been attached for $161 by J. W. |. 
dard & Son, of New York. Liabilities about $1,8co; no a 

SHREVEPORT.—L. Sonolousky & Brother, general store, 


have been attached. 
MAINE. 


CORINNA.—W. H. Prescott, clothing, has filed a p 
in insolvency. It is thought that he will pay but little, 

LEWISTON.—J. N. L'Hereux & Co., books, have failed. 
Liabilities $1,800 ; assets $500. They offer 25 cents. " 

PEMBROKE,—William J, Laughlin, blacksmith, is in in 
solvency. 

ROCKLAND.—Edward F, Murphy, saloon, has been 
tached for $1,000. 

WINTERPORT.—B, P. Hall, grocer, is offering to compro- 
mise at 40 cents. 7 

WINTERPORT.—The estate of Nathan E, Hall & Co, dr y 
goods, recently deceased, has been found insolvent, | and will 
probably pay but a small dividend. . 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—Robert H. Milliken, gents’ furnishing go 
was closed by landlord for non-payment of rent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—John Horsfield, carpenter, has failed and | fi 
petition in insolvency. 

BOSTON.—J. H. Robinson & Co., paper hangings, who 
cently failed, owe about $45,000; nominal assets larger. 
creditors have agreed to turn over the stock to three tr 
Charles C. Burr, George S$. Hawood and Henry W. Robinson 

BOSTON.—Swett & Morse, contractors, have failed, and: 
settle in insolvency, Liabilities, as far as known, beri n 
nal assets $3,092. 

HOLYOKE,—R. & A. Monaghan, grocers, are- conde 
have failed. Liabilities $1,500 ; nominal assets $2,000, 

LYNN.—Archibald & Roberts, byte have failed 
filed a petition in insolvency. f 

LYNN.—Barlow M. Cook, stoves, has been attached for 
$1,000. 

LYNN.—Furbush & Pecks machinists, have bene att 
for $10,000. 

LYNN. ay Orville Grover, builder, is reported to have fai 1 
Liabilities $6,800 ; nominal assets $1,000. 

NEW BEDFORD. —Application has been made to bre 
liam B. Whalon, grocer, into insolvency. 

NORTHAMPTON.—H, W. Warner, hotel, has been cl 
out under chattel mortgage, and the general treditors, it is 
thought, will not get anything. 

SOUTHBRIDGE,—G. V. Benson, grocer, left- town on | 
17th ult., it is said, with about $800, and it is feared has 
foully dealt with. His step-father has taken possession und 
a chattel mortgage for $1,500, and the stock has been attached 
He owes about $400 to general creditors. 

WALTHAM.—A. E. Bullock, cigar manufacturer, ofters 2 
cents, Liabilities $1,100, Ar 
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WESTFIELD,.—E. O. Gibbs, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes $5,996. He has gone into insolvency, 
WORCESTER.—Notice of foreclosure has been filed against 
W. L. Shepard, hotel. Liabilities reported to be $12,000, 


MICHIGAN. 

BATTLE CREEK.—Mrs. A. Hilts, grocer, has assigned to 

-E. Thomas. Liabilities $4,000. 

EAST SAGINAW.—August Lippolt, saloon, has failed. 

_ EAST SAGINAW.—A. B. Peterson, carriages, is in the hands 
of the sheriff. 

- LANSING.—J. W. Swartz, grocer, has been closed on a chat- 
tel mortgage. 

ha PAVILION.—The stock of C. J. Collins, general store, is 

reported to have been seized by Kalamazoo creditors. 

ST. LOUIS.—Levi Kalmeyer, clothing, gave chattel mort- 

gages on stock to Jacob Frankenstein $5,724; Hayes & Thal- 

heimer $6,847; Nathan Levi & Co. $2,164; Hayes Brothers & 

~ Levi $1,739; total $16,474. He had a branch at East Saginaw, 

which is reported in the hands of the sheriff. 


a; MINNESOTA. 
_ RICHMOND.—James D. Campbell, general store and mill, 
_ has assigned. 
MISSOURI. 


, esr: JOSEPH.—George W. Pooler, paints, oils and glass, has 
been closed by the sheriff on an attachment for $650. It is 
thought the assets will nearly pay in full. 

_ §$T. LOUIS.—Frederick W. Heuser, wholesale and retail 
; notions, has assigned. Assets $21,600. He began in 1872. 

-» SEDALIA.—John G. Allen, wholesale and retail dry goods, 
_ assigned on the rst inst. He has been in business many years, 
and was formerly located in St. Louis, but gave up business 
there in 1878 and concentrated it at Sedalia, his son being a 
partner up to July, 1881. He carried considerable stock, col- 
lections were slow and trade poor. His capital was reported to 
be about $40,000, and he owned besides considerable real estate. 


ae NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA.—E., J. Angel, jewelry, has assigned. 

~ SUTTON.—C. B. Holahan, general store, sold his stock to 
C. Armstrong for $6,500, and is endeavoring to compromise at 


75 to 80 cents. 
: NEW JERSEY. 


- BLOOMINGDALE.—Richards Brothers, grocers, have be- 
come embarrassed, and say they expect to pay in full if they are 
allowed time to dispose of their goods and collect outstandings, 
_ but if pushed will make an assignment. The liabilities are 
about $2,000. They have removed the stock to Boonton. 

NORTH VINELAN D.—James Dalton, notions, has as- 


_ PATERSON.—John Grish, silk manufacturer, is reported to 
7 ; be trying to effect a compromise. He was recently attached by 
_ Streeter & Mahew, of New York, for $3,849. 


NEW YORK. 


AMENIA.—W. R. Thompson, shoes, is reported to have 
assigned to B. N. Fry. Liabilities $3,000; assets $1,500. 
_ .CANASTOTA.—J. Wallace Mix, canned goods, has sold out 
to Thomas H, Jarvis. Liabilities reported at $15,000, 
~ DUNKIRK.—John Nussbaumer, shoes, who recently as- 
signed, owes $3,764. Nominal assets, stock and fixtures, $2,185 ; 
estate valued at $1,200, mortgaged for $800. 
DUNKIRK.—W. L. Slater, grocer, has assigned. 
~-DURHAMVILLE.—Mechnich & Co., grocers, have been 
sold out by the sheriff on judgment in favor of Kendrick & Co, 
- LOCKPORT.—The schedules of Drake & Fry, plumbers, 
show liabilities $3,600 ; nominal assets $2,400. 
ae OCKPORT.—Anton Ulrich, brewer, gave a chattel mort- 
gage to R. B. Hoag for $4,000, and assigned to Frank C. Hillis. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Bernard Arfmann, 
erman grocer, show liabilities $3,003 ; nominal assets $2,346. 
EW YORK CITY.—Arguimbau, Wallis & Co., importers of 
_ fruits and wines, assigned on the 3d inst. to Octavius B. Bald- 
win, without preference. Liabilities $220,000; assets $160,000. 
The house was one of the oldest in their line in the city. 
_ NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Blumenthal, house furnishings, 
__ assigned on the rst inst. to Joel B. Goodman, giving preferences 
a Moritz Loewenstein $5,000; Nathan Blumenthal $1,750. 
NEW YORK CITY.—C. F. Goddard & Co., wholesale mil- 
— linery goods, assigned to Henry H. Thompson on the 3oth ult., 
giving him a preference for $1,545, and also to the Chemical 
_ National Bank, the amount not being mentioned in the deed. 
They carried considerable stock, which has depreciated, and 
found it difficult to make collections. Their statement for July 
1 showed liabilities $11,500; assets $41,500, of which the stock 
was placed at $30,000 and receivables $10,000. The present firm 
_ succeeded C. F. Goddard about six years ago. The liabilities 
are reported at $50,000; nominal assets $70,000, consisting of 
Stock $40,000, accounts $30,000. 
_ NEW YORK CITY.—Leopold Graf, manufacturer of boots 
and shoes, at No. 26 Warren street and at Newark, N. J., has 
‘suspended and called a meeting of creditors. His liabilities are 
currently reported at about $200,000. He has been reported as 
trying to do.a large business for his capital, buying on long time 
and selling on a small margin of profit, and was forced to 
_ realize upon his goods; payments of the interest of his de 
brother in the business is also ascribed as another cause 
_ of his embarrassment. Herman Graf, his partner, died in 
_ 1877, and his interest proved to be $71,000, which Leopold 
secured by mortgages, etc.; two realty mortgages were recorded 
on the 23d ult., aggregating $60,000 on property in Newark, 
both given by Leopold to E. Balbach, Jr., as trustee for the 
children of Herman. An effort is being made to turn the busi- 
ness into a stock company for the benefit of the creditors. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of James Lee, boots 
and shoes, show liabilities $5,529 ; nominal assets $4,220; actual 
assets $3,081. 
NEW YORK CITY.—David H. Leidersdorf, manufacturer 
of suits, assigned on the 2d inst. to Henry S. Eisler, giving 
preferences to Samuel Cohen $4,000; Bowery National Bank 
$5,000 ; Henry S, Eisler $2,000; S, Golde $1,000; total $12,000. 
He succeeded Leidersdorf & Rosensweig May 1, and was re- 
cently damaged by fire about $1,000, 
NEW YORK CITY.—M. Jacob Lenz, liquors, assigned on 
the ad inst. to George Greiffenstein, giving a preference to 
Sybella Lenz $500, ad 
~NEW YORK CITY.—Sigmund Lessler, manufacturer of 
ostrich feathers, assigned on the 31st ult., to Adolph Wueff. 
He succeeded Herz & Lessler August 12. : 
NEW YORK CITY.—Osten Ostensen, ship chandler, as- 
signed on the gist ult. to Ernest L. A. Christiansen. He suc- 
ceeded Norman & Ostensen in February, claiming $3,000 





A 


NEW YORK C1TY.—Cayetano Ribas, cigars, assigned on 
the goth ult. to John A. Robinson, giving a preference for $500. 
Liabilities $4,107 ; nominal assets $3,573; actual assets $815. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Richardson, Boynton & Co., manufac- 
turers of ranges and stoves, assigned on the 2d inst. to Samuel 
Shethar, giving the following preferences: New York Life In- 
surance & Trust Company $120,000; S. M. Pettengill & Co. 
$5,000; United States Trust Company $55,000; Importers & 
Traders’ National Bank $35,000; Metropolitan National Bank 
$90,000 ; George I. Seney $100,000; Mechanics’ National Bank 
$30,000; National Bank of the Republic $50,coo; Chemical 
National Bank $20,000 ; National Shoe & Leather Bank $15,000 ; 
James B. Taylor $10,000; Hanover National Bank §5,000; 
Phcenix National Bank $108,000 ; total $643,000. They were at- 
tached by the Market National Bank, Articles of incorpo- 
ration of The Richardson Boynton Company were filed on the 
25th ult,, the incorporators being S. Shether, H. T. Richardson 
and A, B. Boardman ; capital $250,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—P. I. Ronk’s Son & Co,, commission 
butter, assigned on the Ist inst. to Benjamin F, Van Valken- 
burg, giving preferences for $11,571, of which the largest were 
to Cordelia B. Adriance $5,000 ; New York National Exchange 
Bank $1,450; C. Reilly’s Sons $450, S. C, Kipp, the junior 
partner, gave a realty mortgage to Cordelia B. Adriance on 
property on Pike street for $5,000, recorded November 1. The 
business was established many years ago by P. I. Ronk, who 
retired from the firm March 23, 1880. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Yetta Shulman, wholesale clothing, 
assigned on the 3o0th ult. to Morris Alexander, without prefer- 
ence. She is the wife of Lazar Shulman, who failed in 1876. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Snell & Co., commission cheese, sus- 
pended on the goth ult., the result of shrinkage in values and 
poor collections. The liabilities are estimated at about $20,000, 
mainly to country customers. The business was conducted by 
the partners for the account of their wives since the failure of 
the firm in 1878, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of William E, Walling, 
produce, show liabilities $16,874 ; nominal assets $5,355; actual 
assets $290. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Louis H. Zerega, trading as Louis H. 
Zerega & Co., cotton brokers, failed on the rst inst. He was 
operating on the bull side, and was caught by the declining 
market. The liabilities are not definitely known, but are not 
believed to be heavy. He has been in business about twenty 
years. 

ROCHESTER.—Edward Reeder, saloon, has assigned to L. 
Kaufman, with preferences. 

SCHUYLER’S LAKE.—De Witt W. Mitchell, general store, 
has assigned to William B. Barton, ‘Three judgments were 
recently entered against him for $655. 

SYRACUSE.—William H, Doll, 
Bradford Peck. 

TONAWANDA.—Annis & Nellis, liquors, who recently 
failed, have made no settlement yet. 

UTICA.—Fred. Wilkie, saloon, has failed. 

UTICA,—Fred. Wilkie & Son, grocers, have failed and con- 
fessed judgment for $958. 

WALDEN.—W. F. & E. Tate, grocers, were reported to have 
assigned to J. R. Hays, E. W. Knapp and Caleb Birch, their 
endorsers. 


laces, has assigned to 


OHIO. 


AKRON.—Louis R. Eichenlaub, grocer, has assigned to 
John Cook, 

CINCINNATI.—B., Benjamin & Co., proprietors of The Cin- 
cinnati Rolling Mill & Chain Works, assigned on the goth ult. 
to D. Heinscheimer, whose bond was fixed at $60,000. On the 
28th ult. a chattel mortgage for $30,oco to secure Hannah Ben- 
jamin was filed. The business was established many years ago 
by the late B. Benjamin, and since his death, in 1879, has. been 
carried on by his sons. Their statement for January 1, 1882, 
claimed assets $118,570 ; liabilities $14,110. 

CINCINNATI.—W. T. Faunce, teas and groceries, has as- 
signed to W. H, Pugh. 

DELTA.—C. S. Trowbridge, grocer, who was recently at- 
tached, has gone out of business. He offers to give notes to 
his creditors, expecting to pay them in the future. 

FINDLAY.—G. W. Morehart, shoes, has been attached. 

GREENFIELD.—Henry W. De Poy, hardware, is reported 
to have failed. 

GROVE CITY.—H. V. Malott, general store, has been sold 
out by creditors. He tranferred realty for $1,600, 

ZANESVILLE.—Applegate & Stultz, millers, have assigned 
to George M. Jewett and A, V, Train, They succeeded Daniel 
Applegate in 1880, and had considerable real estate. Liabilities 
$69,000 ; nominal assets about $75,000. 

ZANESVILLE.—Jonas Haber, notions, has assigned to John 
W. King. He supplied many peddlers, who were not good pay. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA.—J. C. Innes, drugs, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—W., T. Graham, grocer, was recently 
sold out by the sheriff. 

COATESVILLE.—McLaughlin & Zook, general store, have 
been levied upon by the sheriff. 

DERRY STATION.—John W.Balentyne, tinware and stoves, 
has assigned to George Mowry. 

EASTON.—Francis L. Wolfe, general store, has failed, He 
allowed judgment for $1,185 in favor of his mother, and execu- 
tion was issued. He recently succeeded George H. Jones & 
Co., and agreed to assume their debts, $2,500. 

EVANSBURG.—Execution for $337 has been entered against 
A. Drebert & Brother, tinware. 

GIRARDVILLE.—Isaac Goodman, dry goods and groceries, 
has been closed by the sheriff. 

HICKORY HILL.—Abner McLaughlin, general store, has 
been levied upon by the sheriff, 

MILLERSTOWN.—W. F. Kreamer & Co., general store, are 
reported to have been sold out by the sheriff. 

NORRIS CROSS ROADS.—F. F. Protzman, general store, is 
reported to have assigned. 

NORTH CLARENDON.—D. W. Jackson, grocer, has been 
closed by the sheriff. He began in July last. 

PENFIELD.—Charles Robacker, general store, is reported 
to have failed. Suits for $2,000 were begun against him. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Harry A. Albright, tailor, was sold out 
by sheriff. Liabilities about $2,500. It is thought that pro- 
ceeds were insufficient to satisfy amount of judgment, $1,763, 
under which he was sold out. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgments for $6,534 have been entered 
against Edward J. Bicking, printer, and execution was issued, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgment for $1,519 has been entered 
against H, P. Brown & Co,, furniture, and execution was issued. 


PHILADELPHIA,—Judgment for $223 has been entered 
against John Canney, liquors, and execution issued. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas Gannon, saloon, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—R. F. Pancoast, trading as R. F. Pan- 
coast & Co., auctioneers, has suspended. He began in 1878, and 
claimed a capital of over $10,000, The liabilities are reported at 
$15,000, and there are no secured claims. 

PHILADELPHIA.—James Reilly, liquors, 2,447 Callowhill 
street (formerly on Gray’s Ferry Road), was advertised to be 
sold out by sheriff on judgment execution for $240. 

PHILADELPHIA,—Paul Von Amsberg & Co., manufac- 
turers of yarns, have failed. It is said that at a meeting of 
creditors, held on the goth ult., they offered to settle at 10 cents, 
which was subsequently increased to 20 cents. A committee 
has been appointed by the creditors to investigate the matter. 
Liabilities are placed at $18,000, about $5,000 of which is for 
borrowed money, Judgments for $3,227 were entered against 
Mr. Von Amsberg on the 2d inst., upon which execution has 
issued. 

PHILADELPHIA (FRANKFORD).—Joseph Wild, hosiery 
manufacturer, who was formerly of Wild & Achuff, was sold 
out by sheriff on the 31st ult, The effects were bought in for 
about $700, out of which it is said between $300 and $400 must 
be paid to employees, etc. Liabilities estimated at $6,000. 
Several judgments appeared against him. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgment for $50,000 has been issued 
against Edward B, Williams, trading as Williams & Co., stock 
brokers, in favor of W. W. Weighley. Mr. Williams said he 
had given the judgment to protect the interests of all concerned, 
and hoped to arrange everything satisfactorily. 

SPRINGVILLE.—Sylvanus Tyler, miller, has assigned. 

TITUSVILLE.—The Gibbs & Sterrett Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been attached in St. Louis for $19,000. It is also said 
that an extension of one year was recently asked, mainly on ac- 
count of inability to make collections promptly. 

UHLERSVILLE.—Harvey U. Lautz, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE,.—Wheeler & Sweet, foundry, have sold out 
to Joseph Colvin, and are compromising at 65 cents. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
WILLISTON.—A, Rubenstine, general store, has failed, and 
sold out for $7,300 to Myers & Marcus, creditors, who have 
taken the goods to Augusta, Ga. Liabilities 23,000; nominal 


assets about $15,000. 
TEXAS. 

CLEBURNE.—Mrs. S. H. Bacon, millinery, has been at- 
tached $1,647 for her husband’s debts. 

CUERO.—Moses Oppenheimer, grocer, has assigned to J. C. 
Woodward. 

DENISON,—J. M. Sheeder, books, has assigned. 

JACKSONVILLE.—B. L. Watkins & Brother, grocers, are 
reported to have failed. Liabilities about $1,500. 

NEW WAVERLY.—A, T. Hill, general store, has been at- 
tached by Galveston creditors. Liabilities reported to be $20,000. 

PARIS.—The liabilities of J. T. Brown, dry goods, are $7,978 ; 
nominal assets $22,000; actual assets $15,000. It is said he 
proposes to pay in full. 

WILLIS,.—W., T., Jones, saloon, has assigned. 


VIRGINIA. 
PETERSBURG,—W. R. D. Gascoyne & Son, grocers, are 
advertised to be sold out by trustee. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
GOLDENDALE.—Solomon Cohn, dry goods, has been at- 


tached. 
WISCONSIN. 

JEFFERSON,—L. Wollin, merchant tailor, is offering to 
compromise. 

MILWAUKEE,—Benedict Caspari, liquors, has given a bill 
of sale, covering all available assets, to Emil Kiewert & Co., 
who are in possession. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Standard Publishing Company has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

OCONOMOWOC.—Nash & Coyle, boots and shoes, are 
reported embarrassed. Liabilities estimated at $6,000; stock 


valued at $2,000. 
MANITOBA. 

EMERSON.—Rinskopf & Baker are in difficulties, and the 
stock has been seized by creditors. 

WINNIPEG.—C, J. Reach & Co. have assigned. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

MONCTON.—R. S. Leger & Co., general store, is reported 

asking an extension. Liabilities about $5,000, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

MACCAN.—The assignee of M. B. & A. Harrison, general 
store, is to continue the business for six months to wind it up 
gradually, the secured creditors not to enforce their claims if 
paid $400 monthly. 

KINGSTON,.—S. R. Thorpe, general store, has assigned, 

SPRY. BAY.—Peter J. Leslie, general store, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

BOBCAYGEON.—G., H. Howson, dry goods, etc., has as 
signed. 

BROCKVILLE.—Wood & Parr, contractors, are offering to 
compromise at 60 cents. 

HAMILTON,—G., B, Campbell, fruit, has been closed by the 
sheriff for rent. 

KINGSTON.—A. Brunell, boots and shoes, is reported to 
have left town, 

KINGSTON.—John Maguire, grocer, offers to compromise 
at 50 cents, 

LUCKNOW.—D. D. McIntyre, hardware, has assigned. 

NAPANEE.—Miss Bella Murphy, dry goods and millinery, 
has assigned. 

RIDGETOWN,.—The stock of E. Bonham, general store, is 
advertised for sale by the trustee, 

RIDGETOWN.—Joseph Reycraft, boots and shoes, has as- 
signed to McLaren & Reycraft. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

BERTHIER.—Olivier St. Cyr, boots and shoes, has compro- 
mised at 30 cents. 

MONTREAL,—The creditors of Simon Cochenthaler, tobacco 
and cigars, have accepted 20 cents at four months, and the 
business will be continued by a brother. Liabilities $1,600; 
assets about $250. 

MONTREAL.—Wiiliam McLaren & Co., wholesale boots 
and shoes, are reported to have assigned. Liabilities about 
$62,000 ; nominal assets about the same. 

MONTREAL,—O. Maletto, grocer, has failed. 

QUEBEC.—Fortier & Weipert, grocers, have assigned. 

QUEBEC,—A. F. A. Knight & Co., lumber, have assigned. 

ST, CESAIRE.—Morin & Co., general store, have assigned, 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 
INCORPORATED 1794. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 


CAPITAL PAID UP,- - = %-. - - +; 3,000,000.00 
NET SURPLUS, ©-.- - --- $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLE: & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A, PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres, 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 








YDELITY. awn CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 


CASH CAPIPAE cucantps, casbintd cole F Show eee useneeeens $250,000.co 
ASSETS 


DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS........0.ssecececeuces 





FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
postions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RIcHARDs, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


IAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO.,, 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - = = - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, = ‘ - - 640,216.48 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. I, 1882, $1, 735,250.46 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary, 





ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANGES CO: 


OF NEW YORK, 
1850 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Incontestable, non-forfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values, 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HALsEy, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N, STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres, 








(EEE EY STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 


No. 409 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
$5,000 accident insurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular and application blank. European permits, 


CHARLES B. PEET, 


(OF RoGERs, PEET & Co.) President. 
JAMES Rk, PITCHER; Secretary. 








LADS TREE TERE SS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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RICE COMMISSION. 


SHAFTING. 


DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 








AN TALMAGE’S 
SONS & COZ 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RICE, 


96 WALL STREET, NEW_YORK, 
1o, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NortH Peters St., NEW ORLEANS, 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








MINERAL WOOL. 


/ ]  S: MINERAL GO, 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 














STEEL PENS. 





PENCERIAN SPECIALTIES 


STEEL PENS, 
WRITING INKS, 
LEAD PENCILS, 


Absolutely reliable for business 
purposes. 


SAMPLES OF PENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Ivison, BLakEmaNn, TayLor&Co., 
753 & 755 BRoaDWAY, NEW YORK. | 





Tig 


Superior Steel Pens, 


26 JOHN STREET, 


Manufactory, NEW YORK 


2 
CAMDEN, N. J.§ 








PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 


R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass, 





16 Shoe and bone t 
Exchange Bld’g. 





/ YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
¢8 WASHINGTON STREET, 


M* NOBLE & WHITE, 


Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, 
[] W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


fer” He BLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
279 BROADWAY, 


CHICAGO, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 





NEW YORK, 





WILLIAM H. WHITE. THEO. S. GARNETT, 


| ] JHITE & GARNETT, 
Counsellors at Law, 


P, O. Box 665. NORFOLK, VA. 





W. H. BuRROUGHS. J. J. BurrovuGus. 
VA teint i & BROTHER, 


Attorneys at Law, 





P. O. Box 152. NORFOLK, VA. 


All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty. 





T. R. BORLAND, D. TUCKER BROOKE. 


Attorney for the Commonwealth. 
ORLAND & BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
NORFOLK, Va. 





HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


'HEPARD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 


509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





LJENRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLOCK, TOLEDO, Onto. 


Pinhead & CAHILL, 


Barristers, Notaries, &c., 





Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa, 


ULOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STS., TORONTO, ONT. 


W. MULOCK, J. TILT, W. H, MILL®R, J. CROWTHER, JR 





pa BSS TRON COMPANY, 
=< AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PaTtTENT Hot PoLisHED SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 
YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


A JEW 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW York. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 





BAGS AND BAGGING. 





RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL StT., NEw YORK. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Sr., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers ano 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 





SAFES. 


ARVIN GABRIELE OO. 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Syed ed ies 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BES de> is CUE aaye 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





BLANK BOOKS, 
We PP) Bennettissciscc 2s cieeens See ve ckis ouster 94 Fifth avenue. 


DISTILLERS 
JosvsP Finch: & (Cot... oie. core (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood Street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.,............. Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 


Géo..A. Macbéth’& Co.2...0csnpscaee can Lead Glass Chimneys. 


Win Clark "8 Coty ..icectes's cs csheiee Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ......... - Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar lron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works..............+.0-+-+ P. O. Box 30. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO 
FACTURERS. 


MANU- 





(CRANE BROS. MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


STEAM AND GAS FITTINGS, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 





DISTILLERS. 


Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. 


ENGRAVING, 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co,.... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography, 
PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL, 


E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co, 








TUTTLE, MASTERS & CO, 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


Is round, straight, and manufac- 





LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHATP CO. 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 

Steamers leave RICHMOND, Monday, Tuesday and sity 
as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUTH, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M, 

Through connections to all points. 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 





PERTIFIZERS. 
ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 1861,) , 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
A 





tlanta, Ga, 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck, 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA, 
MONTREAD NS iacrctccccats Exchange Bank of Canada. 


COLORADO. 


Fremont County Bank. 
Colorado National Bank. 
First National Bank. 

















CONNECTICUT, 
FART BORD ie ences American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
IMAC ON ere opateenciciasietiale R. F, Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO reas apn aieisia otal Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILL Central Illinois Banking and Say 
ings Association, 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON) iiss cdnces cis Merchants National Bank. 
STORM TA Kaen ndne site mgmty Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS............ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON esi arae dave Galas Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERI D VAIN sia rsinintetinercitese st Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS C8TYV...sceceeee is Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISONiiacs ssicses's ......James Baldwin & Co. 
TORS UURGIN i ccofaieitiarevieis stnia si="e sia Watson & Neyhart. 
SUP ATO) retin pastusisGisamcarte Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE.......-... The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHESTER........ . City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE. cus cemonnoreres Third National Bank, 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARKS. eae tieceseeeer The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO, 
CARILONS sea. agus:t maps ciecievts G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND scissile sae Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 
CLEVELAND: Saictecsecennicte Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD:......demeasenteet W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA ........... Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street. 
PITTSBURGH. cone mee Fifth National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH Ccseesee son Iron City National Bank, 
BITESBURGH 2) entestescte Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 





GEORGETOWN ..ce.es<=5- R. E, Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE .. Third National Bank. 

MEMPHIS. Sexiianssh reach: First National Bank. 


TEXAS. 


City National Bank. 
Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
Bonner & Bonner. 

Waco National Bank, 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY......... Deseret National Bank, 













































PETROLEUM. 





DD. LUPALRs 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., 
N. E. corner LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Li 


Line. e 7 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capit 
at low rate of interest. ; 2 


IC. MEHLEN, 


BROKER AND DEALER IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, | 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margin 
a specialty. ae 





aw 








Henry M Curtis. : Wo. H. Coon. ‘ 
ENRY M. CURTIS &. CO., 
BROKERS IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


26 Beaver Street, New York. ; 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. ~ 


LVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


52 Broap Sr., New York, AND Ott City, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and 
of these securities on margin, 7 


——— 


Jas. A. WAUGH: 





N. F. HILTon. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST.) BUFFALO, N. Y. os 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


YIOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, . 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL CiTy, Pa 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


H. DUFUR, 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, - 


OIL EXCHANGE; OlL, Citys. as 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, O1L City, by 


a nnn aoe 


V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OEL- CIEY5* BAS 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED’ ON MA 





G. YOUNG, ) ae 
PETROLEUM BROKER, 


OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD; PA. 4 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on mafgins i 


T. COMER, 
PETROLEUM BROKER,.. 
Petroleum Exchange, 23 William Sti New 
OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 26. 


Represented in Oil City and Bradford: Does‘a‘Comm , 
business only. United Certificates bought, sold and carriéd*on 
margin. ; . 


BRADSTREELS 
A Journal of Trade, Finance, and P D / 
Economy. u 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW York. ( 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage; 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. og 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATIO! 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost p irp se 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practical sérvice to business n 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epit om 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, a n 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the 
scription price. 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exe 
ingly valuable feature. 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are comin 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the infor 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men. ont 
THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT’ 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA ‘IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH! 

T@ BRADSTREET'S-UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION? . 


i i | 











NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


J. O. Bioss. 





” B, GWATHMEY. 


GWA THMEY & BLOSS, 


Commission Merchants, 


mio. 123 PEARL STREET, 
i NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co,, 
New Orleans, La. 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Eg ENS BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFice, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 


signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 





LJENRV HENTZ & CO., 


4 GENERAL 
~ Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


‘ Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 

LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 

* Messrs. FINLAY, MUTR & CO., 

CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


‘> CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
tt and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co, 


TAZ 00DWARD 
& STILLMAN, 


Wi Post BuiLp1ne (rear of Custom House), NEw York, 


Offer for sale a large stock of COTTON: 
| TEXAS, GULFS and UPLANDS, ALL 
GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 
_ @an spinners. Terms to suit buyers, 
- eash or time. 


vaers for Contracts Executed. 


CASH ADVANCES 
MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 







































= 
ROBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 


wee kT TANNAHILL & CoO. 


orl LON 


_ COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
4 Corton EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


jal attention given-to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





Lucius Hopkins SMITH, 
Amos T, DWIGHT, Special, 


MP TJOPKINS, DWIGHT & CO., 
r COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


fo. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Gustavus C. Hopkins, 
CHARLES D. MILLER. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
' contracts. 


Geo. zd H. KRAUvSE. WILLIAM G. Marsu. 


720. H) KRAUSE & CO, 
AS? se COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


‘OREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHuRcH STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


Betas 7: 'é& *CO., 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
7 (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E£. A. KENT & CO., 
oe CHICKGO; Irv. Sr, Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





BfVOs ERT MOORE & CO., 
: Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


- Oréers. for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
= future delivery will receive best attention. 


ss H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 
Bi TARE & SCHROEDER, 

~*~ Cotton Commission Merchants, 

No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
> contracts. 





~ Louis Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
mys s MEO NOPE I i CP ACO, 
? Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York, 
P. O. Box 2478. 





J. L. Macautay. A. J. MACAULAY. 


{ ; ACAULAY & CO., 
ee. Commission Merchants, 


16 & 18 ExcHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


‘Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


‘és 





WARREN EWEN, Jr. Joun M. Ewen 


EWEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 
Nos. 31 &. 33, BRoaD. SrREET, New York, 


- 


a 


OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEw York. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 





Wm. Mone. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
New York. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 








NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS. 
|. & 4: MEYER & C0., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


GRETA ZL). 


Importing and Commission Merchant, 

AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 
NUTS and OTHER PRODUCE. 








PIERSON C, ROYCE. 


CO; 


HENRY THOs. COATES. 

H. ee COALS es? 
CORTON, 

No. 


125 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEw STREET, 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





NEW YORK. 





ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
COTTON: 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton. Contracts for 
Future Delivery of Cotton bought and sold on commission. 





WANSON, PORTEOUS & CoO., 
17 Wituiam STREET, NEw York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK, 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


H. PARKES, Grain Broker, 


. 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMissION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 


WAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 

















NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. ATWooD VIOLETT, 


‘LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. ; 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





Pols a or Oo hO., 


Meee ron oily ths, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs: Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 

















CHICAGO COMMISSION. 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 











L EVERINGHAM & CoO, 
: Commission Merchants, 


r25 La Salle St., adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold on Chicago Board of Trade, for cash or future 
delivery on margins. 
Telegraphic and other facilities unsurpassed. 


Special information regarding markets, usually proving cor- 
rect, freely furnished on request. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT: 
HENRY B. HEBERT & CO,, 114 Broad St., New York City. 





Shes LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GeEVAcLN eA IND ROVE SO Nis; 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


New York CORRESPONDENTS: 
Caen Creo... 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





TE LD LINDE Banc GO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial, 


17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
h. Yi Ciry. CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 
RWIN, ORR & CO., 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
RUM SH YG CO: 


delivery on margins. 
Cae WwW. 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





No. ILL. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
ES aes & BROWNE, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


W. E. McHENRY, FRED. P. RusH & Co,, 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENEY USM GiCO:, 

General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 

5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





No. 





MGs URL ee CO:, 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


ROoMS 3 to 4. CHICAGO, ILL, 





Wo. G, CONKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 
(OSES ANDREWS & CoO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), CuHIcaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. YOuNG, 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


F. I. Younc. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 





Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 
HOWARD, 


ne 
° FORMERLY OF N. M. Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








TEXAS COMMISSION. 





Sy aLomer & SIMMONS, 
COTTON BUYERS, 


FORT WORTH, Texas, 





Wm. M. Prict, - - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown 

G, GAERICH Fs 3s) = Me ae of tsi aay aie & Be: 

ormerly Sec’y “reas. St. 

LESLIE MARMADUKE, - ~~ j Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 
RICE,  MARUAD ORE oe CO... 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL ST., ST. Louts, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


TA ck dB 


COTTON BUYER, 





BLA Ci, 


No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





Ps bh hdl FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 
No. 


303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo, 





NORVELL & CO. 
Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





N. CoRONNA, 
CORONNA & SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 


ST. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, MIss. 
Orders solicited. 

Refer by permission to the FouRTH NAT'L BANK OF ST, Louis. 
WITHERSPOON, 


aN ar 
ie COLON B'UrVER;, 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, Str. Louts, Mo. 


Refer to St. Louts NATIONAL BANK, St, Louis; CHARLES D. 
Dickey and BROWN Bros, & Co., of New York. 


B. N. CORONNA. 








EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT ST. (Room 10), St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer by permission: St, Louis NATIONAL BANK. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





£0. T. GAMBRILL & CO., 


GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 68 SoutH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








RICHMOND COMMISSION. 


HOS. BRANCH & CoO., 
BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Virginia Bonds funded under act of last Legislature for % per 
cent. commission. 


np TEXTILE FABRICS. 
VWiO OLiya A LONDON 


WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


_ Sent to all parts of the world. 
her inep yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
alf-yearly 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





IFES BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 
bookkeeping. 

Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every Cepartment 
of commerce and industry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 


8 CENTS. 
S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


SINGLE COPIES, 
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FINANCIAL. 





Je BI PEABODY & CO., 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Parts. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN, 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
‘ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc, Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





W. WILSON & CO., 

27 & 29 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Bills of Exchange and Letters of Credit 
on all parts of Mexico. 





W. M. PaTTESON, } Members 
Wo. H, Durr, N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


W. M. PATTESON & CO., 
‘ STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 67 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


J. A. PATTESON. 





Wm. M, Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


re BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 


A. H. Dayton. 








P. K. Dickinson, JuLEs E. BRuGiERE, H, C, DICKINSON. 


eee, BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S, WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


EJOWARD EAPSEEYVY &CO.; 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. -5- WALL YORK. 


R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY, F, E, BALLARD, 


R ET. . PARKS 4& iGO}, 


Successors to H, E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 


STREET, NEW 








Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 
R. H. Parks. M.S, Nicuots, Chicago. 


C, G, WHITE. 
LJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
; BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
MILLs BLp’c, BRoAD St., NEw YorK. 
Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


PM EAD aS ClO. 


STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R, LEAR, I. F. MEAD, tT BH. CURTIS; 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 


H. E, DILLINGHAM. 














UGENE S. BALLIN & CO.; 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


POS’ 


16.& 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gy2°S".¢), NEW YORK. 
Fi: G. STEBBINS & SON, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc, H. STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 
7 “ALCOTL & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No, 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 
] JERNAM & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YorK, 











FINANCIAL. 





ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO.,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





THE 
(ER NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O, BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C. H. COLE, CASHIER 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK, 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU. 





[MITCHELL BROUWER & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


Geo. H. BROUWER, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Exrnu C, MITCHELL. 
Geo. W. McGown. 





Tuos. A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VyYSE, Jr. C. C, Broun. 
W. E. D. VysE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VS, SOWMS, 167 eB ROO, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York, 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 





fa TT, 1A VLOR [ECO 
; Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 


[FRANK SMYTH & CoO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 


POTEET ea COs, 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
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WOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The stock market has been extremely 
active through the week, and very badly 
demoralized. The leading cause of the 
decline was the tumble in Western Union, 


which began last week and continued 


through this. The development of the 


Mutual Union scheme originally started 


the stock on the down grade, and it has 
since been hit by the publication of the 
facts about the Garrett cable, and more 


heavily by the decision in the Williams and 


The full effects of this decis- 
The market 


Hatch cases. 
ion have not yet been felt. 


has also been depressed by a squeeze in 


money, which was largely manipulated, 
and provoked the interference of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The course of 
Lake Shore was another depressing cause, 
and caused a general feeling of dismay on 
Thursday, when prices dropped to their 
lowest point of the week. They have 
rallied since; but there seems no evidence 
of a change for the better in the general 
situation, though it may come at any mo- 
ment. It is authoritatively stated that Mr. 
Vanderbilt has sold $10,000,000 of his 
government bonds to savings banks and 
like institutions at 2 per cent. under the 
current quotations, 








In a letter printed elsewhere our corre- 
spondent at St. Louis presents some facts 
which go to show that the commercial im- 
portance of the Mississippi is by no means 
on the decline. From the figures which he 
gives of the rail and river shipments of 
grain from January 1 to November 1 it ap- 
pears that more than two-fifths of the grain 
shipped from St. Louis during that period 
went by the river. As our correspondent 
points, the true significance of these figures 
cannot be appreciated without considering 
that lake and canal rates have been un- 
usually low; that the barge business began 
very late this fall; that most of the former 
Missouri grain movement has been lost, 
and that the export movement of grain 
has been dull. These circumstances have, 
without question, worked seriously against 
the river shipments. In our correspondent’s 
opinion all that is needed in order to secure 
for the river movement the first place in 
the race is a disposition to sell on the part 
of farmers, encouraged by an active export 
demand. The establishment of a direct 
connection by steamship between Europe 
and New Orleans, which is noticed in the 
letter, must, it would seem, contribute 
materially to the development of the Missis- 
sippi as a channel of trade. 


Leaving out of consideration the particu- 
lar influences which have here and there 
contributed to bring about the surprising 
outcome of the recent elections, it may be 
affirmed with truth that that result could 
not have been had there not been growing 
for some time in the public mind a spirit of 
indifference to the merely political issues 
which have for so long formed the ostensible 
ground of contention between the existing 
parties. The people of the country have 
evidently reached a frame of mind in which 
they can regard without apprehension the 
transfer of power from one political party 
to the other. This is a promising sign. It 
is always an unfortunate thing for a country 
in which government by parties is estab- 
lished, when either party has so weak a hold 
on popular sentiment that government by 
the other exclusively for a long period of 
time is found to be a necessity. 
case the people are deprived of the benefit 
of an intelligent criticism by the minority 
upon the acts of the majority, not because 
criticism is not made, but because it is un- 
heeded and tends to become, in conse- 
quence, irresponsible. Such very nearly 
has been the state of affairs in this country 
for along period; that such is no longer 
the case (we speak, of course, with refer- 
ence to existing parties) the elections of 
Tuesday seem to be an indication. 





The attitude of the public mind which 
we have remarked upon above is in many 
respects a desirable one at this time. The 
tremendous material development which 
has taken place in this country within the 
last quarter of a century has brought in its 
train public questions of an economic 
character, the solution of which requires a 


In such a| 





clearness of sight and a quietness of temper 
which cannot be commanded in the pres- 
ence of overmastering and absorbing issues 
such as those which engrossed the citizens 
of the republic during many years. Some 
of these questions have been discussed with 
much energy of late, and their merits have 
been fairly-well presented before the public. 
They all involve consequences of a very far- 
reaching character. The question of how 
best to provide a revenue for government 
all will concede to be of the very first 
importance. Yet nothing less than this is 
involved in the discussions upon the 
internal revenue question and the tariff. 
The reform of the methods which 
have prevailed in the civil service is 
a great measure, the difficulty of effecting 
which, under present conditions, will be 
much more apparent when the work is at- 
tempted to be carried out in earnest. Even 
when these problems are solved there will 
remain others of not less inherent difficulty. 
Such questions would have very little chance 
of a correct solution at a time when the 
public mind was in a state of undue excite- 
ment, and they are pressing for a settle- 
ment now. 





We give place elsewhere to such portion 
of Professor Bonamy Price’s address at 
the recent British Social Science Con- 
gress as relates to the silver question. It 
is surprising that Professor Price gives no 
attention to what may fairly be considered 
as the true cause of the depreciation of 
silver, namely, the fact that the develop- 
ment of the clearing-house principle has 
been accompanied by a growing aversion 
to the heavier metal, silver, as money, the 
medium of exchange. From this point of 
view the demonetization of silver by Ger- 
many was an effect rather than a cause. 
At one time in the history of the world’s 
trade silver was the preferred metal as the 
standard measure of values; to-day the 
preference is given to gold. Weare unable 
to agree with Professor Price as to the wis- 
dom of trying to establish what may be 
called a subsidiary standard of silver. A 
more extended use of silver as a subsidiary 
coinage is, under all the circumstances, the 
best thing possible. 





Considerable comment has been occa- 
sioned by the fact made apparent by the 
returns of the Canadian banks for Septem- 
ber, that the aggregate amount of loans to 
and liabilities direct or indirect of directors 
of the banks and firms in which they have 
an interest, considerably exceeded 10 per 
cent. of the total paid up capital of the 
banks. In the discussions which have been 
called forth in consequence it has been gen- 
erally assumed that the Canadian Banking 
Act limits the loans to directors to 10 per 
cent. of the total discounts, and that the 
prohibitory clause of the act had been con- 
temptuously ignored. The result has been 
to create a deal of uneasiness in the banking 
circles of the Dominion. The Montreal 
Gazette, in a recent article dealing with the 


subject, advances the opinion that the gen- 
erally prevalent notion as to the require- 
ments of the Banking Act is erroneous. It 
declares that it can find in the act itself no 
ground for the common interpretation, and 
it cites a section of the act which it consid- 
ers to be the only provision bearing on the 
question under discussion. According to 
this section the amount of loans to directors 
is a matter for regulation by the sharehold- 
ers, and hence, unless a by-law to the con- 
trary exists, there is nothing illegal or irreg- 
ular in the advances made to the directors, 
even where, as in*’the case of the Domin- 
ion Bank, the liabilities of the directors 
amounted to nearly 100 per cent. of the 
capital. 





But even if the advances made were not 
illegal, the question remains whether it is 
prudent to allow directors to borrow to the 
extent of the whole paid-up capital, or even 
of a considerable proportion of it. The 
Gazette says that there is much to commend 
the views of those who favor the enactment 
of a law forbidding loans to directors, for 
the reason that the influence exercised by 
them in the management of the bank 
renders it almost impossible to practice the 
same careful supervision over their ac- 
counts that is extended to the accounts of 
other customers, and adds that the case of 
the City of Glasgow Bank, the failure of 
which was wholly due to reckless advances 
made to directors, is a weighty instance in 
support of this view. The Gazette, how- 
ever, does not regard the establishment of 
so rigid a rule as necessary to the safe con- 
duct of business, and it thinks that in many 
instances it is a decided advantage to a 
bank to obtain the accounts of leading 
merchants who occupy positions as direc- 
tors. In committing to the shareholders 
the duty of regulating the amount of loans 
to directors, the legislature probably thought 
that the former could be trusted to provide 
ample safeguards for their interests. But 
the success of a bank does not concern the 
shareholders alone. The whole commer- 
cial community is interested in its opera- 
tions, and if failure occurs the loss extends 
to all who have accounts with the institu- 
tion. For these reasons the journal men- 
tioned is of opinion that the amount of 
loans made by banks to their directors 
should be regulated by the government. 





The latest news from Egypt is to the 
effect that a note has been issued by the 
Egyptian government announcing the abo- 
lition of the control. It is pointed out in 
the note that the control, as reconstituted in 
1879, no longer offers any guarantee to 
bondholders, and that it has become an in- 
stitution of a political character, and has 
been the source of many administrative dif- 
ficulties. No substitute for the control is 
proposed in the note. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet has broached the subject of Egypt 
to the French government, and has sub- 
mitted some propositions which the latter is 
considering. 
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COTTON-CROP REPORTING. 

_ At this juncture, when speculation is rife 
as to the size of the incoming cotton crop, 
it is worth while to recall the work of this 
Journal in reporting the condition and out- 
turn of the previous crop. This reference 
has_ especially thought necessary 
because of the fact that some southern 
journals recently saw fit to refer to our 
reports as the work of irresponsible cor- 
respondents. At the outset of our crop 
reporting, in relation to cotton, it was dis- 
tinctly announced that our purpose would 
be to get together information so compre- 
hensive that the reports as received could 
be published instead of wild generalizations 
based on insufficient evidence. It was seen 
that all previous efforts at reporting the 
condition and outturn of the cotton crop 
had approached much more nearly to fail- 
ure than to success, and that the general 
cause of this failure was the lack of patient 
work in perfecting an organization suffi- 
ciently close to get at the actual facts as to 
the condition and yield of each cotton 
county. Given an organization already 
very close, the desired resultant was seen to 
be possible. Before the end of the year 
our list of correspondents was representa- 
tive of the very best business men living 
in the immediate cotton-growing regions, 
This in accordance with the point we have 
more than once made that the place for 
getting trustworthy information regarding 
cotton is one remove from the planter. 

The information obtained from the 
sources indicated was given out faithfully 
from month to month during the summer 
and autumn of 1881. The progress of the 
destructive drouth was clearly noted, and 
its disastrous effect fully set forth. The 
degree of success attained was thus defined 
by the Galveston Mews in the spring ot 
this year: 

Estimates made by BRADSTREET'S early last 


year as to the outturn of the cotton crop of 1881-82, 
have been verified in a remarkable manner. 


been 


In contrast with this record as defined 
by our Galveston contemporary, we submit 
the following record of weekly weather 
reports as to cotton, taken from a journal 
which, for a series of years, 
deal of space to cotton: 


has given a 


Fuly 2.—The weather during the past week has 
in general been very favorable for the development 
of cotton, except the drouth in the southwest. 
Texas they are needing rain very badly. 

Fuly g.—The weather the past week has in gen- 
eral been very favorable for cotton. In many 
sections, especially in the southwest, where rain was 
needed, they have had delightful showers. Insome 
sections of Texas, however, they still complain that 
rain is needed. The temperature has been ex- 
tremely high in most sections. 

Fuly r6.—The weather during the past week 
throughout the greater portion of the south has 
been very favorable for the development of cotton, 
though in many sections rain would be beneficial, 
and in Texas especially it is still much needed, 
although some portions of the state have had bene- 
ficial showers. The temperature still continues ex- 
tremely high. 

Fuly 23.—The weather during the past week has 
in general been favorable for cotton, but in some 
sections, especially in the southwest, rain is still 
needed. 

Fuly 3¢.—The weather during the past week has 
been favorable for the development of cotton, 
although rain is needed at some points, more par- 
ticularly in the southwest. 

August 6.—The weather during the past week 
has been generally more favorable throughout the 
greater portion of the south. In some sections ot 
Alabama and Georgia, however, they complain of 
too much rain. The temperature has been quite 
high in most sections. 

August 13.—During the past week the weather 
has been favorable in the greater portion of the 
south. In Texas the drouth has been succeeded by 
very beneficial showers, and reports are very favor- 
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able. 


still continues. 
in sections, particularly in the southwest. 


lugust 27.—During the past week warm and dry 
weather has prevailed in the greater portion of the 


south. Prospects are slightly less favorable than 
last week. 
quite severe. 

September 3.—The weather still continues warm 
and dry in most sections of the south. 
drouth in the southwest remains unbroken. 


September ro.—Warm and dry weather still pre- 


vails throughout the greater portion of the south. 
The drouth is reported as doing damage in the 
southwest. The weather during the past week has 


been favorable throughout the greater portion of 


the south. Rain has fallen in every section and 
prospects look more encouraging. 

September 24.—The weather during the past week 
has been fairly favorable at most points in the 
south. 

October x.—During the past week the weather has 
continued favorable in the greater portion of the 
south. 

October §.—The weather has been dry and favor- 
able during the past week at most all points in the 
south, 

After completing the above record, the 
journal referred to set about proving by 
elaborate weather statistics that there really 
had been no generally severe drouth in the 
south during the season. That so mislead- 
ing a record should be made by a journal 
which had long given attention to the sub- 
ject, only emphasizes the need which has 
long existed of a complete and permanent 
solution of the problem of cotton report- 
ing. Every effort is now making to the end 
that our November report, to be published 
early in December, shall give to the cotton 
trade a fairly approximate knowledge as to 
the exact size of the crop of 1882-83. 





THE PETROLEUM SITUATION. 


Between the second and fourth days of 


November speculative prices of crude petro- 
leum jumped from 95 5¢c. to $1.36 per bar- 
rel. The advance was almost unprece- 


dented, and recalled the flush oil period of 


1876, when crude went to over $4 per barrel. 
To those who have not closely followed this 
market during the current year, together 
with the statistical position of petroleum 
from week to week, the marvelous rise in 
prices of certificates of crude appears inex- 
plicable—due, in -all likelihood, to the ma- 
nipulations of ‘‘the bull clique.” For that 
is the customary solution when no other 
causes are discernible. 

In brief, the rapid advance in the price of 
crude in tank is due to the fact that the 
daily production has fallen away nearly 
40,000 barrels. There are other circum- 
stances which augment the upward tend- 
ency, but they are all dependent on the 
shortage referred to. The effect of the 
October report of operations during the 
earlier days of November is shown in the 
following list of closing prices on the days 
named : 


Saturday, Oct. 28. ... .9574 | Monday, Nov. 6...... $r.25 
Monday, Oct. 30...... -95% | Tuesday, Nov. 7...... 1.21 
Thursday, Nov. 2..... 95% | Wednesday, Noy. 8... 1.14 
Friday, Nov. CRE Seer $r. rege Thursday, | Nov. Cie 1.31 
Saturday, Nov. 05s 1.19% ! Friday, Nov. to....... 1.2434 


On Monday, November 6, the highest 
point touched during the day at Oil City, 
the petroleum center of America, was $1.37, 
and at New York $1.36. The sag during 
the first few days given above was due to 
excessively high rates charged by Oil City 
and Pittsburgh banks for carrying, due, it 
is stated, to tight money. This extra charge 
had to come out of the pockets of the cus- 
tomer of the broker, and served to depress 
prices. When the financial pressure was 
removed crude jumped about 7c. on No- 


The accounts from some portions of Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi, however, are lessfavorable. 

August 20,—The weather during the past week 
has in general been warm and dry. Prospects are 
fairly favorable, though in some portions the drouth 
Picking is making good progress 


In the southwest the drouth continues 
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vember 3, nearly 13c. to the close on Sat- 
urday last, and about 6c. to the close again 
on Monday. On the last day named, how- 
ever, the highest price touched was $1.36, 
as stated above, or 40}4c. above the closing 
quotation on Thursday preceding. The 
gradual decline since the earlier portion of 
the week is again due to the high carrying 
charges, as much as $5 and $6 having been 
asked for carrying 1,000 barrels of oil one 
day, against the ordinary charge of about 
soc. The easing off of rates for loans in 
the regions on Thursday, in connection with 
the buying temper of the public, resulted 
in higher prices again. The statistics of 
petroleum production, as obtained from 
recognized sources, is as follows: 


DAILY PRODUCTION IN THE OIL REGIONS, 














Sept. 1. Oct. 13. Nov. 1. 

Bragford district: <...0<cscaseesaiaee 45,000 42,000 40,000 
Alleghany district. -+++ 17,000 15,000 14,000 
Cherry Grove district. + 35,000 6,000 cee 
Other districts ....... 000 8,000 },000 
Lotal (barrels)s. ses 904450: 105,000 71,000 66,0co 


Nearly 34,000 barrels decrease in forty- 
three days, and a trifle less than 40,000 
barrels falling away in two months, an aver- 
age of 750 barrels daily decrease in pro- 
duction since September 1. This is the 
basis of the bull movement in oil. Notice- 
able in the exhibit is the decline in the 
daily production in the once flourishing 
Cherry Grove district from 35,000 to a 
paltry 4,000 barrels. 

The frequent prediction that ‘‘ two-dollar 
oil” will be reached ere the winter is over, 
is avowedly inspired by the Standard Oil 
people, who are stated to have cut their 
pipe-line connections with some of the 
petroleum wells, as agreed on by the 
combination formed to reduce production 
until May 1, in the interest of holders of oil. 
This, then, is another conspiring cause of 
high prices, although any such combina- 
tion can only indirectly exert a special in- 
fluence at this time of the year, as produc- 
tion in cold weather of necessity falls 
away. 

All news supplied by the journals in the 
oil regions is very bullish. Here at the east 
bulls in oil estimate the daily production at 
67,000 barrels, and the daily demand at 
from 65,000 to 67,000. With the produc- 
tion at 66,000 barrels, as given above, the 
proximity of supply and demand furnishes 
sufficient explanation of the rise in prices. 
The bears, however, are not all dead yet, 
although their voices have of late been 
stilled by the stentorian bellowing of their 
business adversaries. They stoutly claim 
that the daily production is fully equal to 
75,000 or 77,000 barrels, which, against the 
daily requirements of 65,000 or 67,000 
barrels, is no warrant for the ‘‘two-dollar- 
a-barrel” oil predicted, to say the least. 
It is further claimed by the believers in a 
good margin of production over consump- 
tion that the daily pipe-line runs confirm 
their views. The temper of the public 
dealing in oil is at present opposed to 
this view, and the action of the market 
shows it. Refined oil has sympathized with 
crude, and bounded ahead tc. a gallon, 
which, in connection with the appearance 
of the long looked for European demand, 
produces a firm market, with sales con- 
siderably in excess of those for some time 
past. 

Stocks of petroleum now in tank are 
placed, in round numbers, at over 32,000, - 
ooo barrels. This, with the natural growth of 
consumption during the coming year, added 
to waste, is believed to be sufficient for a 
year and a half’s supply, none too large a 
stock, if the daily supply and demand are 
as close together as many confidently assert 
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and believe. The meaning of a daily pro 
duction of but 66,000 barrels is best arri 
at when compared with the estimated aver 
age daily production during 1880 and 1881 
In the former year it was 72,587 barrels, 
in the latter 77,738 barrels, or 11,000 barr 
above what it now is, with the quantity 
oil at present coming to the surface each 
twenty-four hours decreasing. 

The outlook, therefore, as far as it can 
be gauged in this peculiar industry, may be 
given as follows: It is for a continued gra 
ual decrease of production with advancing 
prices. On the other hand, it is not in 
possible that a new subterranean lake of 
may be tapped almost any day. In suc 
event a disturbance is sure to take pla 
approaching, in proportion to the size of the 
deposit, to the bear market of last sprin 4 
and summer. As for the steadiness Ps 
rapidity of the existing advance in prices, 
nought can be foretold. There are several 
wheels within the wheels which control the 
market, and little dabblers in oil are likely 
to find themselves ‘‘shaken out” when 
they least expect it, even with ‘‘the statisti- 
cal position of petroleum” and all other 


a} 


apparent influences in their favor. = — 


THE FUTURE OF GAS. 
Since the advent of the electric light few subjects 
have been more thoroughly discussed by scientists 
and lay writers than the probable future of gas. 
After more or Jess searching analysis of the si 
tion predictions have at times been freely mad 
that the long-popular municipal illuminant had~ 
seen its best days; that it only remained for Mr : 
Edison, Mr. Maxim, Mr. Swan, or others, to perfe: 
their incandescent lamps, and for Messrs. Brush, 
Fuller, Maxim, Jablockoff, e¢ a/., to continue to offer 
their large arc lights to anxious purchasers, in order 
that the electric illuminator may monopolize t } 
field. Writers of different bias, or those whose in- 
vestigations are based on other data, have naturally 
seen in the electric light only another and more e 
pensive method of illumination, possessing novelt 
but not necessarily vital advantages, and whi: 
would therefore find favor only with those willing | 
increase their outlay for light. Between these 
treme views there are others covering all the grades 
of preferment between the old and new systems of 
lighting. But the need for this kind of discussi 
has been done away with. In the Suz, on Monda 
last, the formation of the Equitable Gas Compan 
of New York city was announced, with parti 
which suggest further light on this heretofore some 
what befogged subject. It was stated that the cap 
tal of the new gas company is 42,000,000, and t 
it proposes to furnish a superior illuminating g 
which, by a new process of manufacture, can 
supplied at prices which, inferentially, are so low 
to defy competition, ‘‘ Between thirty and | 
candles "’ is given as its illuminating power, ag 
a paltry sixteen to twenty candles, which the avera: 
coal gas registers. The new gas is said to be forn 
by the decomposition of steam and ‘liquid hydro 
carbon’ on highly heated lime. Pure hydrogen is 
given as the result Whigs, it is added, “is 
buretted in the usual way.” The process is said 
have been suggested by Tessie du Montay, 
came to this country a number of years ago y 
an invention for making an oxy-hydrogen gas, y 
was introduced into several cities. But, as i 
quired a double set of pipes and as several exp 
sions and upheavals of pavements resulted fro he 
accidental union of the two gases, the oxy-hydro 
process was dropped. Du Montay’s comrade, Je 
manofsky, it appears, has succeeded in perfe 
the hydro-carbon invention, and is interested I 
new company. Perhaps as significant a feat 
the management of the Equitable Gas Company a 
any other are the names of three prominent men 
bers of the Standard Oil Company among the i 
porators. 
Meanwhile the outlook is unquestionably 
revolution in the manufacture of illuminating ¢ 
Not a sudden one, perhaps, but one which m: 
and will surely take place. A cheaper and bet 
gas is what is now needed above all things. — 
inroads made by the electric light fairly necess 
the discovery of some offset to the onslaught of | 


been no secret in gas circles nee along time, an 
that fact, to a large extent, is found the explan 
of the surprising indifference of the old ei 
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ies at the progress of the electric system of 
mination. 
he elements are, therefore, present which point 
new era in the use of gas. The fuel gas of the 
e will, to a large extent, heat the kitchen ranges, 
n the houses and drive the motors in work- 
shops, at less outlay than is paid for those results at 
present. Inquiry is naturally suggested at this 
nt as to the effect on the coal trade of the 
untry. The latter must be affected seriously, but 
is little reason to doubt that the laws of 
al adjustment will come to its relief. 





“BUSINESS FAILURES AND METHODS 
/ ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


e statistics of mercantile failures in France 
nd the United Kingdom are accompanied by con- 
iderable information, concerning mercantile meth- 
in those countries, which is not without interest 
the United States, where kindred data are now 
acting wider attention. [Trench tribunals of 
merce have been thoroughly discussed, and 
received a good deal of attention in Eng- 
, owing to the fact that like organizations have 
en formed there. In Paris alone three-tenths 
e commercial disputes are ‘‘ dispersed "’ betore 
tribunals of commerce; 60,467 out of 210,452 
. so disposed of last year. As a result, the num- 
of commercial lawsuits in France has of late 
s been decreasing, although “‘ civil suits’ have 
pursuing the opposite course. Taking France 
whole, these tribunals disposed of 234,000 
s from 1861 to 1865, 226,000 cases from 1866 to 
©, 212,000 from 1871 to 1875, and 210,000 from 
877 to 1880. The record, therefore, shows a steady 
cline, as pointed out above. One reason why the 
ystem has not yet proved sufficiently popular in 
gland to show signs of life is the tendency shown 
France on the part of the judges to ‘‘ divide the 
rence ’’ rather than to dispose of cases on their 
ts. The number of compromised cases was 
17 per cent. in 1832, but in 1880 the proportion 
grown to 31 percent. It further appears that 
‘ one-half the cases are allowed to go by default 
and that about one-quarter are settled by private 
arrangement after the cases have been called. 
om this showing we are to infer that one-half the 
es go by default, one-quarter are privately com- 
promised, and the remainder are compromised with 
the aid of the judges. A peculiar law governing 
French commercial relations is that which requires 
registration of partnerships and the appear- 
ce of the real names of the actual partners in 
published style of the firm, and the alteration 
of the same to conform to any changes that may 
place. This method was proposed for the 
ited Kingdom in a bill presented at the last 
ion by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
d though rejected then, the belief is expressed 
some quarters that the provisions will be 
lopted by Parliament at no far distant day. This 
prevents the creation of ‘‘historical firms,” 
when Smith, of the celebrated firm of 
th & Jones, dies, for instance, the firm name 
have to be changed accordingly. On the 
hand, the custom tends to prevent fraud in 
it brings the creditors and debtors into direct 
mtact. A late report of the French Ministry of 
stice, besides referring to the topics mentioned, 
als with mercantile failures quite elaborately. 
ince 1876 the French statistics have been arranged 
show the proportion of failures occurring in the 
ferent trades and industries. It appears that the 
d trades’’ suffer most in France, failures in 
ose lines during the years noted comprising about 
per cent. of the whole number. The dress and 
ilette trades follow, their proportion being given 
bout 18 per cent., after which come the wine- 
hop and lodging-house failures, about 7 per cent. 
the whole. The fewest failures are shown to 
re taken place among bankers in France. The 
rst and second class mentioned coincide with 
failure reports by trades"’ as published annually 
BRADSTREET’S. Bankers, however, are not 
at the bottom of the list in’ the United States, 
although nearly so. The French bankruptcy re- 
port further shows that the largest proportion of 
failures from 1841 to 1880 has been on estates the 
value of which was between $2,000 and $10,000. 
During the past thirty years, however, large failures 
in France have been on the increase. The number 
of bankrupt estates valued at over $10,000 in 1851 
vas 441, and in 1880 they numbered 891. In the 
nited Kingdom the returns of mercantile failures 
or the third quarter of the current year, to judge 
" comparisons with like portions of preceding 
s, indicate a steady improvement in business. 
totals for the various countries in the United 
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——Third eae to find them. Unlike manufactures, they have no period of 

England and! Wales: wae ae om infancy, but are of full stature from the beginning. Our sup- 
Scotland ........... 210 17 219 plies of iron ore are not illimitable, and it is poor economy to 
Treland.... 45 65 73 | hasten their exhaustion by placing a high duty on foreign ores. 
Totals for United Kingdom..... 2,698 2,816 3,187 The importation of cheap Mediterranean ores is of immense 


benefit to our manufacturing interests, and the only check they 
have against the excessive charges of the native-ore producers. 
Instead of checking this supply by trebling the duty, the present 
rate might well be taken off, as it is not necessary to the profit- 
able working of our mines, but is a direct tax upon our iron and 
steel makers, who have to import a considerable quantity of 


The falling off from the report in 1880 to that in 
188i is 371, and from that in the latter year to the 
third quarter's return in 1882 is 118. In this coun- 
try, on the contrary, the figures during the past 








three years show increasing failures, although prob- 
ably not in heavier proportion than can be accounted 
for by the rapid extension of our commercial activi- 
ties when considered with respect to a tendency to 
excessive speculation 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

That part of the annual report of the British 
Local Government Board which deals with the 
question of food adulteration, leads to the same 
conclusion as that indicated by the analyses made 
by the Canadian government and noticed in 
BRADSTREET'S some time since, namely, that the 
adulteration of food is less frequently practiced than 
formerly. It appears that in 1877, 19.2 per cent. of 
the samples analyzed under the direction of the 
Board were found to be adulterated. In 1881 the 
proportion was 14.7 per cent. In London the per- 
centage was only 12.4. The chief difficulty seems 
to be found with milk. More than a third of the 
samples analyzed, and more than half of those re- 
ported against, were of this article. In some of the 
metropolitan districts the proportion of samples of 
milk returned as adulterated is said to be enormous. 
A yery marked decrease in the adulteration of 
bread is noticeable. Of more than 4oo samples of 
flour analyzed not one was adulterated. The pro- 
portion of butter adulterated fell in one year from 
18 to 14 per cent. Out of 326 samples of beer 
analyzed only 8 were reported against. Some 
samples of so-called ‘‘ French coffee’ which were 
analyzed were found to contain from 60 to 70 per 
cent. of chiccory. In some of the common prepara- 
tions of cocoa 80 per cent. of the bulk was found to 
consist of arrowroot and sugar. Spirits continue to 
be frequent subjects of adulteration. Onthe whole, 
it is satisfactory to observe that the analysis of food 
under government authority has compelled the 
dealers in food supplies to raise their standard of 
morality with advantageous results to the long- 
cheated public. 


In connection with the exhibit given by Mr. Vaux, 
in his ‘Short Talks on Crime Punishment,” con- 
cerning the effect of industrial education in repress- 
ing the tendencies and removing the incentives to 
crime, some facts presented in the recently issued 
annual report of the reformatory and industrial 
schools of Great Britain will be of interest. It ap- 
pears that out of 6,645 boys discharged from indus- 
trial schools during the last three years 5,376, or 
about 81 per cent., were reported as doing well ; 
269, or 4 per cent., as ‘‘doubtful’’; 349, or 5 per 
cent., had been recommitted or convicted, and 651, 
or about 10 per cent., were ‘‘ unknown." Of 1,482 
girls discharged from industrial schools during the 
same period 1,164, or about 79 per cent., were 
reported as doing well; 111, or 7 per cent., as 
doubtful; 22, or over 1 per cent., had been recom- 
mitted or convicted, and 185, or 13 per cent., were 
unknown. These results cannot be regarded as 
other than gratifying, although it is to be regretted 
that so high a proportion of those discharged should 
be reported as unknown. In order to measure with 
accuracy the efficiency of these institutions, some 
better method than obtains at present should be 
adopted for ascertaining the course of life of those 
discharged from them. 





Mr. J. Wesley Pullman, whose views concerning 
the tariff on iron ore we presented in last week's 
issue of BRADSTREET'S, has written to the Phila- 
delphia Press deprecating the attitude of that journal 
in ‘relation to the proposed tariff, and asking 
whether the Press favored the election of Mr. 
William Walter Phelps, who advocated a specific 
duty on iron ore of not less than $1.50 per ton. 
The Press, in reply to Mr. Pullman's communica- 
tion, admits that it favored the nomination and 
probable election of Mr. Phelps, whose views were, 
in the main, identical with those entertained and 
favored by it, but says: 


We believe, nevertheless, that it would be most unfortunate 
should his proposed iron-ore duty prevail. It would be felt 
injuriously by our iron and steel manufacturers of every grade. 
We question if our Bessemer steel mills, which have to import 
large quantities of Mediterranean ores to mix with the native 
ores, would be able to manufacture at a profit after paying such 
a duty. Our native ore is always certain of a remunerative 
market wherever it is found, as the home supply is limited and 
the price is high. The Michigan ore beds have proved a 
bonanza to their owners. The development of new mines 
needs no artificial stimulus. The difficulty is not to develop but 





years the average was 12,278,000 quarters. 
the last eight years there was a considerable falling 
off, the average being only 9,315,000 quarters per 





foreign ore, duty or no duty, because the home supply is defi- 
cient either in quantity or quality. 


The Press continues that Mr. Phelps has local 


reasons for advocating a high duty on iron ore, but 
that on that question he is likely to find himself in a 
helpless minority in Congress. 


The London Yimes, in a review of the wheat crop 


of the United Kingdom for 1882, says that the aver- 
age yield per acre during a period of seventeen 
years—1866 to 1882—has been 265% bushels. 
the first nine years of the series the average was 
278/g bushels, and for the last eight years only 25% 
bushels. 
reached last year. 
seventeen years noticed was 3,516,000 acres per 
annum. The average for the first nine years of the 
period was 3,798,000 acres, and that for the last 
eight years 3,200,000 acres. 
will be perceived, a diminution during the latter 
portion of the period of about 598,000 acres, or more 
than one-sixth of the former area. 
under wheat in 1882 is estimated at about 3,164,000 
acres,—less than in 1878 but greater than in 1879, 
1880 and 1881. 
will be about 11 per cent. greater in quantity than 
that of 1881. 
consumption for the seventeen years mentioned was 


For 


The lowest acreage under wheat was 
The average acreage for the 


These figures show, it 
The ground 


It is expected that the crop of 1882 
The average growth available for 
10,883,000 quarters per annum. For the first nine 


During 


annum. 


It seems that while the home crop has diminished 


the foreign and colonial supply has increased. For 


the seventeen years under mention the imports of 


wheat and flour available for consumption averaged 


11,985,000 quarters per annum—about a tenth more 
than was grown in the United Kingdom. The 
average importation for the first nine years of the 
period was 9,548,000 quarters per annum, or little 
more than three-fourths of the quantity raised in 
the United Kingdom. During the last eight years, 
however, the imports have averaged 14,728,000 
quarters per annum—a quantity greater by more 
than one-half than the total produce of the domestic 
crop. The average consumption for the seventeen 
years was 22,871,000 quarters per annum. For the 
first nine years the consumption averaged 21,830,000 
quarters, and for the last eight years 24,042,000 
quarters per annum. The 7Zimes is of opinion that 
a fifth less than the large imports of last year, to- 
gether with the home production, will be sufficient 
to satisfy the demands of the United Kingdom, and 
concludes that, in view of the fact that there ap- 
pears to be a balance of breadstuffs on hand, and 
that available foreign supplies exist in excess, 
prices for the current year cannot but rule low; as 
low, indeed, as it will answer the purpose of the 
Americans to ship at. As a consequence, while the 
prospect for the British farmers is an unfavorable 
one, the industries of the kingdom, excepting those 
on land, are likely to receive such an impetus from 
cheapness of food as they have not felt for a long 
period. 





According to the wreck register, recently issued 
under the auspices of the British Board of Trade, 
the number of wrecks, casualties and collisions on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom during the year 
1880-81 exceeded that for 1879-80 by 1,056. There 
are records of 3,575 wrecks, resulting in the loss of 
984 lives. Only 705 cases involved total loss, and 
there was loss of life from 238 vessels, or about one 
in eighteen of those lost or damaged. Of the total 
number of wrecks 713 were collisions, and 2,862 were 
casualties other than collisions. Of the latter class 
of wrecks 1,088 occurred on the east coasts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, 503 on the south coast, 987 on 
the west coasts of England and Scotland and the 
coast of Ireland, 82 on the north coast of Scotland, 
and 202 on all other parts of the coast. As will be 
seen, the greatest loss happened on the east coast 
of England. A large proportion of the casualties 
occurred to British vessels. In the twenty years 
between 186r and 1881 the number of wrecks in- 
volving loss of life that occurred on the British 
coasts was 3,347, resulting in the loss of 15,695 
lives. In discussing the melancholy exhibit of the 
register, the Glasgow Herald says that, in view of 
the great and increasing shipping interests of the 
United Kingdom, and the certainty and violence of 
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the storms which visit the seas and coasts every 
year, shipping disasters appear to be inevitable, but 
that it is a striking and discouraging fact that, in 
spite of the efforts of the lifeboat service, the num- 
ber of shipwrecks on the coasts continues to be 
overwhelming, and baffles not only all means for 
their prevention, but all efforts for their yearly 
appreciable diminution. 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer Press gives 
some interesting statistics from advance sheets of 
the annual report of the State Treasurer of Wiscon- 
sin for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1882. 
It appears that the balance to the credit of different 
funds at the commencement of the fiscal year was 
$836,300. The receipts into the treasury during 
the year, including the balance mentioned, 
amounted to $3,160,329. The disbursements dur- 
ing the year were $2,633,695. The balance in the 
treasury on October 1, 1882, was $520,633. The 
revenue derived from the state tax, including the 
tax raised for the support of the university, insane 
asylums and _ industrial amounted to 
$567,724; that from railroad companies aggre- 
gated $586,328, and that from insurance com- 
panies was $51,582. The legislative expenses for 
the session of 1882 were $103,217, and those of 
state, penal and charitable institutions footed up 
$345,761. The interest on the state indebtedness 
amounted to $157,650. In his capacity of bank 
comptroller, the treasurer shows that thirty-four 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $1,534,531, are 
doing business in the state. During the year one 
bank, with a capital of $40,000, was wound up, 
and two new ones, with $50,000 capital, were 
organized. 


schools, 





Some Brussels statisticians have recently com- 
piled a statement of the loss of life by fire in four- 
teen of the principal European cities during the ten 
years from 1869 to 1879, and the figures given by 
them aford some startling contrasts. It appears 
that while in Munich only 0.4 lives were lost for 
every 100,000 persons during that time, in London, 
which is placed at the head of the list as regards 
destructiveness, 8.3 human beings perished for the 
same number of inhabitants. The Pall Mall 
Gazette, in discussing the statistics given, says that 
it is easy to understand why fires occurring in such 
towns as Cologne and Hanover, with their narrow 
thoroughfares and old wooden houses, should gen- 
erally result in a serious loss of life, but that Lon- 
don, which possesses an extensive fire brigade and 
a fair supply of water, should at least be as free 
from such accidents as the average city of the con- 
tinent. The Gazetée very reasonably concludes 
that if the figures given are corroborated by inde- 
pendent inquiry they point to some serious defects 
either in the construction of London houses or in 
the metropolitan system for preventing fire. 








The Chicago Tribune gives some interesting 
extracts from the biennial report of the secretary 
of the Illinois Bureau ot Labor Statistics which let 
in light upon the condition of the laboring classes 
in that state. The facts in regard to the condition 
of workingmen in Chicago are derived from state- 
ments made to the bureau, in reply to interrogatories, 
by 437 workingmen representing 62 different voca- 
tions in life, and of a great diversity of condition. 
Of the whole number reporting it appears that only 
one-eighth are possessed of homes of their own. 
A table is presented in the report representing the 
status of a class of persons who occupy a middle 
position between the very poor and the more pros- 
perous among the workingmen, and giving the 
annual average earnings in each trade or occupa- 
tion, the number of persons to a family, the number 
of rooms occupied by the same, and the monthly 
rental paid. It appears from this table that the 
average annual income of workingmen of all occu- 
pations in Chicago is $6c8.70. Two trades show 
incomes of over $900, five average more than $800, 
nine average upwards of $700, and nineteen up- 
wards ot $600 perannum. The average family of 
the workingman as shown in these returns consists 
of four persons. The average number of rooms 
occupied by a family ot four is three and one-third. 
Instances are given in which one room is occupied 
by a family of six. These are, however, few. In 
fact only 6 per cent. of all the families reported from 
are compelled to occupy one room, and about one- 
half of these are families of two. Twenty per cent, 
of all the families reported live in two rooms, and 
one-half of these families have from four to nine 
members. ‘The average rental paid for three and 
one-third rooms is $10.25 per month. The greater 
number of families occupy three or four rooms at a 
cost of about $3 per room. In order to obtain these 
tenements at these prices, however, it is necessary 
to live in the outskirts of the city. This involves 
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the payment of car-fare, 
item about 33 per cent. 
mated that the laboring 


family. 





Some striking facts of recent occurrence would 
seem to indicate that a change is coming over 
The 
Galveston ews reports that for several months a 
number of capitalists at New Orleans have been 
agitating the building of a huge compress on the 
Algiers’ side of the river capable of storing and 


business methods in southern trade-centers. 


compressing £,000,000 bales a year. It appears 


that the plans of these gentlemen are now com- 


pleted, that work upon the compress is to be begun 
at once and to be completed within a year. A 
company is to be formed with a capital of $1,090,000, 
The compress is to be built on the river bank and 
vessels are to be loaded from the wharves alongside. 
Arrangements are to be made by which railroads on 
the city side of the river will be enabled to transfer 
trains to the other side and to unload directly into 
the compress. By this means the cost of handling 
cotton in New Orleans will, it is estimated, be re- 
duced one-half. It is easy to imagine what an 
influence this important movement will exercise 
upon the cotton trade of New Orleans, providing 
as it does facilities heretofore unavailable for hand- 
ling the staple. The Mews remarks that ‘‘ New 
Orleans is not the only city in the south that will be 
forced to keep step to the music of modern progress 
or fall out of rank,’’ and instances Galveston itself, 
where it says there are still too many willing to 
practice old-school methods. 





Galveston, the Mews continues, although it has 
never attained the rank of New Orleans as a com- 
mercial center, has frequently shown signs of a 
desire to rivalit. As far as the cotton business of 
the port is concerned, the ews thinks that the idea 
might as well be given up. It mentions a telegram 
received from a correspondent at Dallas which 
states that nearly all the cotton in north Texas is 
being shipped direct to Liverpool and Bremen, and 
that there are a large number of spinners’ agents 
throughout the state. Another correspondent tele- 
graphs that Henderson will ship between 25,000 and 
30,000 bales of cotton this season, of which 85 per 
cent. will go to northern cotton mills direct from 
Henderson, and adds that spinners’ agents pay more 
for cotton at that place than the merchants can get 
for it in Houston and Galveston after paying ex- 
penses of shipment. The extent of the change 
indicated by these dispatches will be understood 
when it is remembered that, three years ago, of 
22,000 bales shipped by Henderson, Galveston got 
20,000 bales. In connection with this, the Mews 
recalls the fact mentioned by it some time ago that 
a buyer for eastern mills who had previously had his 
compressing done at Galveston had been forced to 
the compress at Brenham by some advantages 
offered at that point. The Mews concludes that 
Galveston must improve upon its methods of busi- 
ness if it would attract a trade that is escaping it, 
and adds that this applies directly and immediately 
to her cotton trade, 


The citizens of Binghamton, N. Y., have lately 
been agitating the question of procuring a system- 
atic plan of sewerage for the town. Two sanitary 
engineers were accordingly employed to furnish de- 
signs and reports. Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., 
C. E., of Newport, R. I., submitted a plan which 
provided only for the removal of house drainage 
according to his patented system. Mr. Rudolph 
Hering, C. E., of New York city, submitted a plan 
providing for the removal of rainwater as well, where 
necessary, either in the same or by separate chan- 
nels, suiting the requirements of each locality. The 
authorities have recently adopted the plan of the 
latter gentleman, as being on the whole more expe- 
dient and as requiring less expenditure of money at 
present as well as in the future to accomplish the 
desired relief. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
DANVILLE AND ITS BUSINESS 
POSITION. 

Danville, Va., November r.—Danville owes its 
rapid growth, from a town of 3,400 inhabitants in 
1870 to nearly 10,000 to-day, entirely to what is 
known as ‘‘bright” tobacco. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the city has been built upon it. 
The soil especially adapted to this class of weed is 
the sandy upland, over which the cultivation spread 
as the demand for it grew, enhancing the value of 
such land and reducing the worth of that formerly 
tilled. Danville being centrally situated in the 


which increases the rent 

In this way it is esti- 
man pays about 27 per 
cent. of his earnings for shelter for himself and his 










state line. 
territory are fairly convenient. 


steep hillsides, and its origin doubtless from the 
fact that at this particular point a rapid fall in the 
stream (making it unnavigable for half a mile) 
offered a large available water power. 


milling enterprises now going on, and upon which 
the citizens are setting many hopes for the future. 


More will be said of this hereafter, tobacco claiming 


the first attention. The system of handling it is 
original with Danville. The farmers generally 
bring their tobacco in town loose on wagons—some, 
however, using railroads where convenient, in which 
case it has to be sent in hogsheads loaned them. 
On arrival it is deposited in a sale warehouse, 
weighed, sorted in lots, and sold by auction the 
same day. In 1865 there was only one such ware- 
house; now there are nine large, roomy structures, 
built mostly of brick. The precedence of sales 
alternates with the warehouses, so that one sale is 
being prepared for while the other is going on. 
The lots are sold on their own merits, and vary 
from 5 to 1,500 pounds; and the auctioneer gets 
through from 60 to 90 per hour. The order is ad- 
mirable and the scene a busy one. Each ware- 
house has a sworn weighmaster and other qualified 
officers, so that delay is avoided, and as soon as the 
last lot of a planter is sold his check awaits him at 
the office. There cannot possibly be any complaint 
as to false packing or weight, and the comparison 
with others’ crops and prices should teach the 
farmers many a good lesson. For the year just 
ended the sales thus were 25,570,000 pounds, valued 
at $2,509,338. In 1879-80, 33,151,300 pounds were 
sold, realizing $3,775,500, and in 1865-66 only 
5,000,000 pounds were disposed of. 
last year was due to the short crop. The year just 
begun will probably exceed the others, as the crop 
is the best ever known and the quality excellent. 
Immediately after purchase the tobacco is taken 
by the buyer to his own warehouse, if he be a 
broker or agent—to his factory if he be a manu- 
facturer. There are now in Danville 150 buyers of 
all kinds ; 53 factories for leaf-handling, 21 for the 
manufacture of plug and 2 for smoking tobacco. 
These factories employ in all about 6,000 hands, 
and use about one-fifth of the total sales here. Ten 
years ago there were only 5 warehouses and 22 
tobacco factories in Danville. 

It might be supposed that the producers of all 
this source of riches are themselves rich, or at least 
comfortably off. Unfortunately this is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. There are farmers who 
do well, live well, keep bank balances, and even 
invest in city property, but they are in a minority— 
bright examples of what intelligent work can ac- 
complish. The reverse state in which the greater 
proportion exist, however much to be deplored, is 
chiefly the result of the bad system this large class 
of farmers have long fallen into. Relying abso- 
lutely on the ‘‘money crop,” as they term it, this 
one absorbing thought erasing every other am- 
bition, they drag out a burdened existence by 
pawning their credit and property for the sake of 
fertilizers to raise it and for the bare necessaries of 
life. They pay, or, Micawber like, agree to pay, 
ruinous rates for everything. Fertilizers on credit 
cost $60, which can be bought for $45 per ton cash. 
Hay for their few, poor stock, that they might grow 
at their own doors for very little, is brought from 
northern states at $1 to $1.40 the truss. Corn from 
the west, costing them $1.25 per bushel, and 
western pork at high prices, form the staple of their 
food. Thus nearly all their earnings go far from 
home. Luxuries or common comforts not half of 
them possess; and the old story of bad years fills 
the picture. Last year the early frosts injured and 
shortened their crop. This year, it is true, more 
corn and wheat have been reaped by the energetic, 
while the tobacco crop is full and good, contrib- 
uting to the relief of many. But a large proportion 
of farmers in this section are still heavily in debt, 
and while, with their magnificent climate and good 
soil, energy and prudence would pull them through 
in time, unfortunately they seem to have lost both. 

In addition to its tobacco production, Danville is 
fast becoming a cotton manufacturing center of 
some importance. There is a yarn mill of 2,200 
spindles (Gerst’s) in full operation. Another, the 
Morotock, having 10,000 spindles, or 260 looms, for 
making brown domestics, drilling and ducking, is 
nearly built, and will begin running early next year. 
A third, the Riverside, with 200 looms, or 5,000 
spindles, for heavy cottonades, plaids, ticking, etc., 
is in the same stage of progress. Together these 


- 


region indicated quickly assumed its natural place 
as a market and manufacturing city. Five of the 
hilly counties of Virginia and six of North Carolina 
cluster round Danville, which is therefore near the 
The railway facilities through this 
The city takes its 
name from the river Dan, which flows between its 


To the 
proper control of this is due the opening up of 


The falling off 
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represent a local capital of $350,000. The money 
made in tobacco thus finds what is now perhaps a 
more promising investment. There are two causes 
which have induced this. One is the nearness of 
Danville to the cotton-growing country, and the other 
the abundant water-power before spoken of. Thecot- 
ton area indeed has been fast extending northward of 
late years, almost to its very extreme limit of possi- 
bility, until the Virginia crop itself is quite consid- 
erable. Last year, too, the Richmond & Danville 
Railroad distributed a deal of seed to the farmers 
along the line, with varying success, which will prob- 
ably improve with a better knowledge of how to do 
it. The full water-power of the river at Danville is 
being rapidly brought under conti to turn all these 
mills. Where the falls begin a solid high dam is 
being built across the river to direct the full volume 
of water through floodgates into an artificial canal 
3,000 feet long, extending below the city on that 
side, and along this frontage the mills are situated. 
The fall is over eighteen feet, and there is 2,000 
horse-power now available. The head can be 
readily increased so as to give a total effective power 
of between 6,000 and 7,000 horse, or nearly half that 
of Augusta, Ga. The commercial value of this 
power as such, and irrespective of mill sites, is set 
at about $150,000. The water right on the canal is 
divided into twelve parts, two-thirds of which are 
owned by the Morotock Company, who, however, 
can only use 400 horse-power themselves, and so 
propose, with the others, to sell sites cheaply for 
manufacturing purposes, and charge a propor- 
tionate rent for the power used. 

There is also a small flour-mill on this side of the 
river, and one on the opposite side, where another 
similar mill-race could probably be constructed. 
These two mills turn out about fifty barrels of flour 
and 500 bushels of corn per day. This is a very 
small amount considering the country that might be 
supplied. But the same complaint I have heard all 
the way from Norfolk affects this interest—discrimi- 
nating rates of transportation. It costs no more to 
bring flour from Chicago than the same in grain 
from Richmond, and thus are these midway places 
handicapped most helplessly. The jobbing and 
provision trades of other cities north supply the 
farmers, who receive the money for their crops at 
Danville, the rates from the northern stocks here 
preventing any local development in this direction. 
In addition to the manufactures noted, Danville has 
a large tannery, a chair factory and two steam saw- 
mills. The greater part of the lumber used here, 
however, comes ready prepared from mills along 
the lines of railroad. It may be here noted that the 
Dan Valley district is a splendid lumber country, 
where almost every species of native wood, includ- 
ing black walnut, flourishes in its primeval luxu- 
riance, for the most part untouched as yet. 

As a matter of course Danville has a debt, the 
extent of which will startle the good people of an 
economical city like Norfolk; $630,000 is a large 
sum for a town of Danville’s size, but half of it has 
been invested in railroads. The debt is within the 
prescribed limits of 18 per cent. on the taxable 
values of the city, as at Richmond. The interest, 
7 and 8 per cent., is promptly met by a municipal 
tax of I per cent. on all taxable property, in addi- 
tion to licenses, gas and water rates, etc. The 
total value of real estate taxable is $2,788,234; 
exempt $154,2ce. Personal property is assessed at 
$1,163,692. It may be said that since 1865 the popu- 
lation and values have nearly quadrupled, while 
business and buildings are more than fourfold what 
they were. The business structures are generally 
far more substantial than one is usually accustomed 
to see in towns of such quick growth. The dwel- 
lings are exceptionally good, and add much to the 
natural beauty of the place. There are two public 
schools for whites and colored people respectively, 
one female college and five private schools, in all of 
which the average attendance is very fair. The 
city has four banks representing a combined capital 
of about $250,000. One of these was originally 
founded by farmers. The negroes do not figure 
much as contributors, and while they earn excellent 
wages in the factories for eight months out of the 
twelve, their employers have to carry many of them 
over the balance of the year. The three lines 
of railroad centering here are the Richmond & 
Danville, the main stem of which goes to Greens- 
boro’, N. C., and to which this city contributed 
$50,000; the Danville & New River, a narrow 
gauge road completed to Henry Court House, but 
which will extend to Patrick Court House, a total 
distance of 85 miles. Danville gave this road 
$50,000, and Patrick county $200,000. It will open 
up a fine iron and coal country. A branch, called 
the Danville, Moxville & South Western Railroad, 
starts from Cascade, 18 miles from Danville, and 
goes through the Dan Valley to Leeksville, N. ce 
where there are cotton mills. This. branch goes 

































































through the heart of the lumber region before 
tioned. Danville is also the tefminus of the Virgin 
Midland line, which, being controlled by the 
mond & Danville syndicate prevents that competi 
tion in rates the people have need of. 
In regard to the general prospects of the tob 
business here for the ensuing year, Mr. P. wW. 
rell, the able ex-president of the Danville To ba 
Association, which office he has held for eight y 
estimates that there may be as much as 10,0 
pounds more of tobacco handled here than last y 
In his report for the past twelve months, the s 
authority says: ‘' The stocks of leaf on hand 
United States are less by some 7,0co hogsh 
than at a corresponding period of last year. 
Europe they are less by some 15,500, making 
total of over 22,000 hogsheads. There has be 
an abundant yield of every description of 
throughout the whole country, both in quantity « 
quality. The tide of immigration is constantl 
pouring into the country, most of the immigra 
using tobacco in some shape or other.” 





POINTS OF INTEREST FROM THE 
PACIFIC COAST. J 


San Francisco, November 2.—The past month 
fairly remunerative in all branches of trade. The: 
was an absence of speculation, and business 1 
transacted with caution. ; 

An attempt was made by mining and stock ope! 
tors to get up a ‘‘boom”’ in stocks, but it was « only 
partially successful. The ultimate outcome, how. 
ever, has been that the ‘‘ outside’’ has been sadd : 
with heavy lines of stocks, upon which the ‘‘insid 
levied assessments. When these’ mature 


delinquent sale; and, having their treasury pre 
well filled by those who pay, they will be in a posi 


is that any one can be deceived by such a tran: 
parent swindle; but the mania for gambling 
possesses many otherwise estimable people h 
that the close corporation which controls 
manipulates mining stocks on the Pacific coast 
no difficulty in working off its worthless stock 
tificates at a periodic advance, and collecting tri 
from its victims in the shape of assessments. _ 
stockowners have no efficient control, and are pr. 
tically at the mercy of their servants, the trus 
and officers. These, however, act as if the mining 
property belonged to themselves exclusively 
though they may not own a share of stock over fiv 
in number each), and use it without regard to any 
interest but their own. , 
The latest rumor is that the low-grade ore o 
Comstock is to be worked, and that the costly a 
useless process of mining at depths of from 
three thousand feet is to be abandoned, — 
would involve the erection of extensive red 
works, as at Swansea, in Wales; but the Bon 
firm, which would have it in hand, have a 
capital. There is an enormous quantity of so 
‘‘low-grade"’ ore easily accessible in the 
levels of the old Bonanza and other mines, 
would pay handsomely for reduction, but wh 
not pay under the rough-and-ready method of « 
tracting bullion now in vogue. The bulk of 
remains 77 situ, but vast quantities have been 
to the surface and lie in dumps. This ore is, 
fore, at once available. Of course, the 1 
shareholders paid for raising this ore as ‘ 
work,”’ and as a matter of course, also, th 
never derive a cent’s worth of profit from it. ¥ 
reduction works will get it all. a 
‘Wheat comes forward freely from southern 
ties, and charterers have no difficulty in loa 
cargoes. Charters to Europe range from 
42s. 6d. for wood and iron respectively. No 
opened with a disengaged tonnage of 50,000 
slightly under the tonnage at corresponding 
last year. The tonnage advised to arrive 
the next six months aggregates 245,000 tons 
some 50,000 tons less than the corresponding f 
last year. But a great deal of tonnage n 
vised drops in seeking freight, and this will 
add to the above figures. It may be said, howev 
that the abundance of tonnage has been favorab 
to farmers, who consequently command hi 
prices for wheat. Barley and oats are quoted a ctiv 
at an advance, and there is more demand for corn, 
The recent rains have seriously injured hay, an¢ 
quotations are higher; but abundance of 
grass is available, which will go far toward 
lating prices. Hops are active at enhanced ral 
very prime samples fetch 80c, Wool is in 
supply, with sluggish demand at late quota 
The grade of wool in California is not n 
good as it might be made with care on 
of the growers. Potatoes command high 


be 

























































































































































er is lower than it was, but butter and eggs are 
and dear, the eastern markets supplying us 
a great deal of both commodities. 

mey is easy on terms favorable to borrowers, 
mpared with former years. Real estate is in 
and, but there is very little improvement in 
. The political campaign has, in some degree, 
ered with the real estate market, as people do 
care to invest until they have some little 
tee that the city government will be eco- 
nically administered. 

Australian news by the last steamer was favor- 
ible. The first installments of the new wool clip 
id been received in Melbourne. The quality was 
light in yolk, and fairly grown; 650, 500 and 
ineas respectively were paid at auction in 
ourne at the annual show of the Australian 
pbreeders’ Association for four Merino rams, 
fetching 500 guineas each. More moisture is 
equired to prevent a repetition of last year's 
asters. 

few Zealand news is gratifying. The colony is 
here prosperous, except in Dunedin, where 
ss is dull. The native troubles are at an end 
uch land is opened for settlement. Assisted 
gration has been resumed. A loan of £4,000,- 
as been authorized for railroad construction, 
chase of native land and for immigration. 
legislature appropriated £20,000 yearly to aid 
¢ steam communication with England, and 
uthorized the conditional renewal of the San 
cisco mail service for three years. The ship- 
t of frozen meat to England having proved 
remunerative, several companies have been 
orated to promote it. The Zealandia brought 
,930 in specie from Australia; also 1,187 
s of tin. 

om Honolulu commercial reports are satis- 
ory. The exports for the year ending Septem- 
30 exceeded $7,000,000. The new sugar crop 
timated at 140,000,000 pounds. The British 
jagara, wheat laden, from San Francisco for 
land, became a total wreck at the Sandwich 
;, October 11. She put into the islands for 
airs, having been struck by a cyclone, and went 
e at Honolulu when in tow of a tug. 

hina and Japan news possesses little interest. 
2 is stagnant in Japan, although the exports 
ly exceed imports. Discoveries of valuable 
neral deposits are reported from China, also 
rious floods. 








fe 
EE MOVEMENT OF GRAIN DOWN THE 
a MISSISSIPPI. 


S Louis, November 6.—This is the crucial year 
b n the river and the railway movements of 
srain. Rail rates on grain from here eastward are 
tremely low. Last year at this season, and also 
| the fall of 1876, they were about the same as now, 
| these are the only times they have been so low. 
If the barges can hold their own now with freight 
sins there need be no fears entertained of their 
cess in average years of the future. 
‘rom January 1 to November 1, this year, there 
re been shipped from St. Louis by river 11,021,- 
bushels of all grains (including flour reduced). 
rail shipments for the same period have 
inted to 14,087,276 bushels. In weighing the 
cance of these figures other factors than low 
rates must be taken into consideration. Lake 
canal rates have also been unusually low. Our 
ge business this fall commenced very late. It 
been hardly eight weeks since it fairly started. 
have lost most of the former Missouri grain 
ovement, because of the withdrawal last summer 
the Kansas City company’s barges. They could 
contend successfully against the dangers of that 
triflingly improved river. [The writer does not mean 
| the improvements of that stream are triflingly 
but that they are trifling in extent compared 
what is needed.] Moreover, nearly all the 
ain sent down the river from here is intended for 
export. This is by no means true, to the same 
degree, of rail shipments eastward. The export 
‘movement of grain has been dull, and this, of 
course, has militated against the river shipments. 
inally, the serious declines in the markets for 
sre than two months past have influenced farmers 
hold back their crops as never before. ‘That this 
the case is indisputably shown by a comparison 
of receipts. To November't, in 1881, the St. Louis 
receipts of all grains (and flour reduced) were 
37,480,371 bushels, against 37,210,369 bushels for 
\e same period this year. Even with the present 
wy crops our grain receipts for September and 
October, this year, have been less than for the same 
onths last year. Just now they show a tendency 
crease, and there is a chance that, given an 
demand, the river grain movement for 1882 
exceed the rail shipments ; for it must not 


n 
¥ 


be forgotten that a single tow can easily carry some 
350,000 bushels of bulk grain to New Orleans, It 
isnot considered that 10,000 tons of cargo in barges 
is too much for a single towboat to guide safely 
down the Mississippi. 
steamer Oakland took down in one tow over 330,000 
bushels. of grain, and it was not regarded as any- 
thing remarkable. 
tion on the part of farmers to sell, either stimulated 
or supported by an export demand, in order that 
the river movement shall gain first place in the race, 
for it has demonstrated its advantages by enabling 
corn to be shipped from St. Louis to Liverpool at 
an expense of only r4c. per bushel. 


movement of grain is not so much attributable to 
the low rail rates as to the other causes mentioned 
above, is clearly shown by the fact that last year, 
when both rail and barge rates were substantially 
the same as in 1882, our grain shipments by river 
were 16,679,511 bushels, against only 12,054,007 
bushels by rail. 
however, that low rail rates will not continue much 
longer. 
that as soon as northern navigation is suspended by 
ice all the pooled roads will join in a revision of the 
east-bound tariff, and will raise their rates consider- 
ably. This will inevitably operate to increase the 
river movement of grain, for while the railway com- 
panies are making little, if anything, out of their 
present close competition with the water-ways, our 
lower-river barge lines are realizing good profits at 
their regular schedule of charges, and need not 
make any advance. 
here all the winter, the elevator facilities are so 
complete at Belmont, below the ice limit, that the 
barges could readily receive all the grain St. Louis 
could give them. 
Mountain road, which, of course, cuts no figure in 
the eastward pool. 


the Anchor Line Company, of New York, is just 
establishing a regular steamship line between Eu- 
rope and New Orleans, and their first steamer, the 
Scandinavia, is now due at the jetties. 
will be from New Orleans to Glasgow, Hull, Liver- 
pool or Bristol, where the American exports will 
be disposed of. Thence an English cargo will be 
taken to some Mediterranean port, and the vessel 
reloaded with nuts, fruits, oils, and other products 
of countries in that latitude, for the return voyage 
to New Orleans. 
the chief distributing market for the Mediterranean 
cargoes. 


deal of grain carrying. 
ing grain down the Mississippi is neither dead nor 
sleeping. 


CEBRERS ALO RIE, LODIDOR, 


tariffs it has been quite generally accepted by those 
outside the railroad business that its settlement 
upon the fo vata basis would satisfy the demands 
of both justice and economy. 
deny the correctness of such a claim, provided only 
a somewhat broad interpretation be given to the 
expression f7o vata tariff. 
tion is the one which shows that it intends the ad- 
justment of the tariff according to the cost incurred 
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In April of last year the 


Hence, all we need is a disposi- 


That the apparent decline just now of the river 



















































There is already a foreshadowing, 


It is common talk in railway circles here 


Even should the river close 


This would be by way of the Iron 


In this connection it is highly worthy of note that 


The route 


St. Louis will be relied upon as 


This steamship line will necessarily do a great 
The business of transport- 








THE RAILWAY FREIGHT-RATE QUES- 
TION. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 
Srtr—In discussions upon the question of railroad 


I do not wish to 


Its acceptable interpreta- 


in rendering the service of transportation ; that is, 
a charge in proportion to distance wherever that 
cost is the same. This would not require that 
mileage alone should be considered in arranging 
the tariff schedule, but would admit as necessary 
factors in the problem the elements of gradient, 
extent of carriage, class of goods, amount of busi- 
ness, and the like, which in the practical working of 
a railroad enter in as determining elements. 

What the #70 vata claim really means will be 
more clearly seen when one notices the two crit- 
cisms upon the present system which would, 
through its agency, be set aside: First, that of 
special contracts, by which particular firms or men 
are favored at the expense of others, and, second, 
that of carrying through freight between competing 
points at a proportionally lower rate than local 
freights where there is no competition. 

This principle was adopted as the one that ought 
to rule in the settlement of freight charges by the 
Advisory Commission, which a few months ago 
rendered its report. ‘‘ No one disputes or doubts,” 
says this report, ‘‘that for the general public the 
business of transportation by rail is in the most de- 
sirable state when it is so conducted that the 


charges for moving property are distributed with 
relative equality over all the business, so that a 
moderate profit may be reaped from all. * * * 
It is only when it is in that state that railroad com- 
panies are complying with their common-law obli- 
gations as carriers,’’ and, it may be added, this prin- 
ciple applies to the entire system of railroads, as 
well as to the network of lines belonging to a single 
company. 


thus explained, would satisfy the demands of justice 
in the drafting of schedule rates, I am inclined to 
think that there are certain necessary results bound 
up in the application of this rule that have not 
claimed sufficient attention from those who advocate 
its immediate adoption. 
out one only of these results. 


cost, so that each particular carload of freight 
should pay for itself, there would be a radical and 
complete redistribution of the value of real estate. 
As markets and croplands are at present situated, 
the value of real estate in the west would fall, while 
the loss here sustained would be to the gain of the 
eastern farmers. 
this. 
depends upon two facts respecting it; first, the 
intrinsic qualities of the soil; and second, the cost 
which must be incurred in carrying the produce to 
those who are to consume it. 
quality of the soil, may for our purpose be left out 
of the account. 
freight schedules influence values in land they exert 
that influence through the second factor, cost of 
carriage. 
upon produce of the same kind from farms vari- 
ously situated be the same, irrespective of distance 
from market, such farms will be equally valued as 
profit-producing investments. 
properly regarded as an element in cost of produc- 
tion, and it is of no importance how far removed 
from the center of consumption the production of 
any commodity may take place, if transport charges 
be the same as upon products in the market's im- 
mediate vicinity. 
fails to exercise any influence upon the estimated 
value of the producing agencies, 
not true that upon the basis of competition freight 
charges from the west to the seaboard are no higher 
than from the states touching upon the Alleghany 
range, but it is true that as compared with distance 
and cost they are materially less. 
is not applied, and this fact, rather than any other, 
explains the equalization of real estate values 
between the eastern and western states. 
pro rata basis of freights to be suddenly introduced, 
existing values would be at once disturbed, and 
while the eastern farmer would find himself richer 
the western landowner would be poorer. 


disturbed, but city real estate as well would feel 
very decidedly the influence of the changed method 
of making out freight schedules. 
terms can be procured between competing points— 
that is, from a railroad center—than between points 
dependent upon single lines of railroad. The con- 
sequence is. that manufacturing enterprises are 
necessarily drawn to centers of distribution, and as 
atesult of this, through increased population, the 
real estate of such cities advances to a figure un- 
known in other towns. 
freights to be adopted, so that each town would be 
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its way into every other business that is carried on, 
and renders such business dependent upon it, and 
for this reason is classified by Stein, the great Aus- 
trian financier, as one of the industries that from 
their nature pertain to sovereignty. 

I would urge further that nothing whatever of a 
radical nature should be defended by one who has 
the well-being of the country at heart. It may be 
wrong that values are distributed as they are through 
the agency of railroad schedules ; but being so dis- 
tributed, no sudden change of management to an- 
other principle of tariff control should be contem- 
plated. No matter how great the evil may be, it 
cannot be as great as that which would follow upon 
the sudden disturbance of values throughout the 
country by a sudden introduction of a Avo rata rule 
for determining freights. The existing system has 
grown up through a long series of years. Industries 
have adapted themselves to it, and it is the part of 
wisdom while recognizing its evils to move slowly 
in removing them, They must be grown out of as 
they have been grown into. In this way only is it 
possible to realize a just and rational method of 
preparing freight schedules without immediate dis- 
astrous results. H.C. A 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Nevember r. 


While readily admitting that fv vata charges, as 


I purpose here tracing 


Were charges for freight-carriage based upon 


It is not at all difficult to explain 
The value of land employed in agriculture 


IRON MAKING IN THE SOUTH, 


The first factor, | 7% rye Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 


Srr—In April last I attempted to give to the 
readers of BRADSTREET’S some idea of the recent 
rapid growth of the iron industry in the south. I 
predicted that in two years more, if existing condi- 
tions remained unchanged, Alabama, Tennessee 
and the Virginias would be the controlling influence 
in the western iron trade. The developments of the 
past six months have persuaded me that this pre- 
diction might safely be extended beyond the west- 
ern trade, to Pennsylvania itself. Probably this 
sounds a little wild to the iron-master of the north. 
But with the two important conditions of good 
quality and cheap cost demonstrated, the rest fol- 
lows without a violent stretch of assumption. 

Sloss iron from Birmingham, Ala., and South 
Pittsburgh, Tenn., and Sewanee iron from Tennessee 
are now being transported 600 to 800 miles, and laid 
down at the Pittsburgh mills with liberal profit to 
the furnaces. The present market at Pittsburgh 
for neutral forge iron is about $21.50 per ton cash. 
Let prices decline another dollar or two, and a ma- 
jority of the furnaces immediately tributary to Pitts- 
burgh would blow out, or run at a loss. ‘But Ten- 
nessee or Birmingham iron, manufactured at home 
for $12 to $14 per ton, with freight at $4 to $s, 
could be sold at $19 to $20 at a profit. In the case 
of Virginia, or West Virginia, which manufacture 
at the same or lower cost, and pay considerably less 
freight, the advantage over her home furnaces 
would be even greater. 


It is a stable factor, and so far as 


For market purposes, if freight charges 


Cost of carriage is 


The disadvantage of distance 


It is, of course, 


The fro rata rule 


Were the 


Not only would the values of farming property be 


But is any such fight for supremacy imminent ? 
I hope and believe not. The aggregate increase of 
pig iron production in this country is scarcely more 
than keeping pace with the aggregate growth in 
wealth, population and industrial activity. Com- 
paratively little foreign iron is brought in, and there 
should be room for the different districts to exist 
and prosper without destructive collisions. ‘The 
west can use a great deal more southern iron, at 
fair prices, if general trade conditions remain undis- 
turbed, without giving up entirely its supplies from 
the east, and there seems to be no reason why, if the 
tariff is not meddled with, prices in Pennsylvania, 
New York and Ohio should not range above the 
cost of production for some time to come. 

But if, through over-production or general disturb- 
ance of trade, the squeezing process should begin, 
the south must inevitably demonstrate its fitness to 
survive. 

It will interest iron-makers and consumers every- 
where, no doubt, to review the latest developments 
in the growth of this vigorous industry in the south, 
For awhile past the center of new activity has been 
Alabama. In April the large Sloss furnace at Bir- 
mingham was nearing completion. Now it has 
been in successful operation for several months, and 
has its second stack, of still greater capacity, nearly 
completed. Alice furnace, also at Birmingham, has 
another stack far advanced, its capacity to be Ioo 
tons per day. A little below Birmingham, the 
Woodwards, late the owners of Labelle Iron 
Works, Wheeling, W. Va., have established a new 
‘‘Wheeling,” the center of which is the Woodward 
furnace, nearly completed, 75 by 17 feet, with three 
Whitwell stoves. At Oxmoor the Eureka Com- 
pany, now making roo tons per day, is making 
improvements that will nearly double its capacity. 
The Mary Pratt furnace at Birmingham, intended 
for charcoal iron, is nearing completion. It will 
make 50 tons of car-wheel iron per day, At Jones- 


At present better 


Were the pvo rata basis of 


compelled to depend upon its natural advantages 
for inviting a manufacturing population, there 
would be introduced what may be termed a centri- 
fugal movement in population, and the present 
high figures at which real estate in certain cities is 
held could not be maintained, while property in 
many smaller places would advance in value. 

If the cause of the present distribution of real 
estate values be studied carefully, it is believed that 
the following statement will be found to be a truth: 
That the most potent factor in the establishment of 
these is the accepted mode of determining freight 
charges. 

For lands employed in farming, the accepted 
principle of competitive freight charges has tended 
to equalize values throughout the country, and in 
this manner has assisted greatly in the rapid devel- 
opment of the western territory. For city rea 
estate, on the other hand, the same principle has 
worked in the opposite direction. It has here 
tended to arbitrarily concentrate values in a 
few cities, causing them to be abnormally and 
unnecessarily high. 1 do not here enter upon 
a defense or depreciation of this tendency, but 
point out the fact only, and insist that those 
who are dealing with the railroad problem as 
a public question should recognize it. To recog- 
nize this tendency is to perceive the far-reaching 
influence of the transportation business. It works 
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boro’, in the same district, Mr. H. F. Debardaleben, 
the foremost spirit in Alabama iron and coal enter- 
prises, has selected the site and is completing plans 
for the largest furnace of all. It will be of the same 
order and dimensions as the famous Lucy and Isa- 
bella furnaces of Pennsylvania. 

In addition to these enterprises, completed or well 
under way, several of similar scope are projected. 
A company has been recently organized by Iowa 
capitalists, who have put in $390,000 capital and 
are seexing a favorable location for a furnace. 
Other schemes of the same character are taking 
more or less definite shape in the heads of their 
projectors. Altogether there are twenty-two fur- 
naces in Alabama, completed or far advanced, with 
an aggregate daily capacity of over 1,000 tons. 

In Tennessee, while there is for the moment less 
pushing of new projects, there is, nevertheless, a 
rapid and healthy growth. The most important 
organization is the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, of which the veteran and successful 
ironmaster, James C, Warner, is president. This 
has absorbed by purchase the Southern States 
Coal, Iron & Land Company's works at South 
Pittsburgh, on which English capitalists expended 
over $1,500,000. It has $3,000,000 capital and 
owns three furnaces, with an average daily capacity 
of 200 tons. It also owns the Tracy City Coal 
Mines, from which its own furnaces and some others 
in the district are supplied with coke. Tennessee is 
at present putting out, in the aggregate, as much 
iron as Alabama, but with the completion of the 
new furnaces named, the latter state will take the 
lead, 

In the Virginias the most important enterprise is 
the Victoria furnace, now nearly ready for blowing, 
at Goshen, near Staunton, on the line of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad. This is being built by the 
Iron & Steel Association of Virginia, composed of 
English capitalists, and is by considerable the 
largest furnace in the United States, if not in the 
world. The dimensions of the stack are 85x20 feet, 
and its blowing and heating capacity far exceed that 
of any furnace yet built. Its daily product is ex- 
pected to be 200 tons on ores yielding less than 59 
per cent. It comes into the iron world unheralded, 
having grown up silently in the Virginia mountains, 
but, for solidity and completeness of construction, 
no such plant can be found elsewhere in America. 

A few words on the much disputed- subject of 
cost, for on this hang all the law and the profits. It 
is easily demonstrated on paper that iron can be 
made for $10 and $11 in Virginia and Alabama, 
and $11 to $12 in Tennessee. But such figures are 
not as convincing as the balance sheets of well- 
managed furnaces for some time in operation. If 
all these balance sheets of coke furnaces from the 
states named should be brought together on Janu- 
ary I, next, and careful averages established, they 
would show, I am very confident, that in West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia the average gross ton costs 
$12.50; in Alabama, $13.50; in Tennessee, $14. 
These figures, under present freight arrangements, 
are about equalized at delivered points, so that the 
several districts are on substantially the same foot- 
ing. Mr. Hillman, president of Alice Furnace 
Company, whose word is conclusive with those who 
know him, recently answered a question as to cost 
as follows: 

MAJOR THOMAS PETERS, Birmingham, Ala. 

DEAR StR:—Replying to your request as to cost 
of making pig iron here, will say that our books 
show the cost of making 15,248 tons of pig iron, in 
1851, to be $12.43%4 per ton of 2,268 pounds. Every 
expense for the entire twelve months counted in. 

Yours respectfully, 
T. T. HILLMAN, President. 

At some future time, if desired, I will go more 
fully into details of making iron in these districts, 
describing ores, fuel, processes of manufacture, 
kind and cost of labor, furnace improvements and 
characteristics of the iron produced. B: 

Cincinnati, November 6, 1882. 





BONAMY PRICE ON BIMETALLISM. 


We have received from Professor Price a report 
in full of his address on ‘‘ Economy and Trade,” 
delivered at the late meeting of the Social Science 
Congress in England, and which was briefly no- 
ticed in BRADSTREET'S at the time. The follow- 
ing extract is from the conclusion of his address, 
and gives his views upon the much-discussed ques- 
tion of the currency relations of gold and silver: 

‘‘For what reasons do the bimetallists demand 
that the gold standard, which is pronounced fault- 
less, should be supplanted by bimetallism? ‘The 
frequent and heavy depreciations in the value of 
silver have been the explosive force of the whole of 
its action. ‘Those who had large debts to receive 
from nations using silver or had to buy in countries 
using gold have suffered severe and incessant 


losses. Foreign nations, whose money was silver, 
and all property sold in them was paid for in silver, 
were hit hard in paying debts of trade due to gold- 
using nations like England. They were compelled 
to pay for what they owed to those countries with 
much more silver; more francs had to be given for 
the sovereign due in England. India, too, was 
more struck by the sinking value of silver than 
probably any other country. A larger quantity of 
silver had to be given for purchases made in Eng- 
land. Loans, or the interest due on them, for rail- 
ways and similar purposes, which India was obliged 
to pay in English money, compelled more silver to 
be remitted to England at the heavy cost of the 
senders. 

“Then, again, a large portion of the national reve- 
nue of India had been settled a century ago in fixed 
amounts of silver rupees; when those rupees sank 
in value from 2s. to 18d., a most severe diminution 
of the public income was sustained, while the de- 
mand for expenditure was ever increasing. The 
Americans, too, being large producers of silver, 
joined loudly in the outcry, and stirred up several 
leading nations to make a revolution in their money. 
In all directions they clamored that money should 
be made of silver. Many Englishmen were deeply 
interested in these events. It was very unpleasant 
to Englishmen trading with India to be paid with 
rupees which could be converted only into much 
less English money, whilst the selling prices of their 
goods in India had not gone up; thus loss and em- 
barrassment sprang up in the Indian trade. These 
and other like causes created trouble on all sides. 
Germany found out the same truth as had forced itself 
on Mr. Gibbs; it changed its currency, discarded 
silver, and for it substituted the perfect metal gold. 
By this act she extricated herself from much harm, 
but she also thereby increased the losses and the 
anger of silver-using and silver-producing countries. 

“Out of this tumult of losses and discontent, gen- 
erated by the heavy depreciation of silver money, 
sprang up the war of bimetallism against mono- 
metallism. The bimetallists attacked the single 
standard of gold with an arbitrary theory. The 
law, they exclaimed, can and must make 154 ounces 
of silver worth an ounce of gold, at the very time 
when that ounce of gold fetches 18 ounces in the 
metal market. The bimetallist decrees that silver 
shall have two prices in England—one that it pos- 
sesses as an ordinary commodity in its own market, 
the other in currency of the country. Thus a large 
unnatural increase of value is given to silver. The 
interest of the nation is despised, its perfect system 
of currency is thrown to the winds, the profits of the 
owner of silver govern the situation, and practical 
common sense is outraged by the determination to 
give two prices to the same article, at the same 
time, and in the same country. Law is to perform 
this miracle. It is true that silver has stood towards 
gold in the proportion of 15% to 1; but this came 
from the fact that at that time the price given by the 
law was in harmony with that which existed in the 
open market for silver. France and the Latin 
Union gave this value to silver in their currencies, 
and succeeded in maintaining it for a while, but 
then the natural value of silver was higher. In- 
deed, it is held that it was at this period the dearer 
metal—dearer than the price given to it of 15% to 1. 
But successful mining made silver much cheaper, 
and the bimetallic law could not prevent its fall in 
value. The Latin Union, we are told, has given up 
the attempt to maintain by law a ratio of value 
between the two metals. 

‘But let us suppose that the false ratio is adopted 
and continued on in England, what would be sure 
to befall the two metals and the currency? 
Gresham's law will assert itself—-the undervalued 
metal will leave the country. Foreign nations will 
pay their debts to England with cheap, over-valued 
silver. We are assured that there is a vast demand 
for gold in Asia, and also an immense stock of 
silver. Merchants will buy that silver at the low 
value of 18 ounces for an ounce of gold. They will 
send it to England and get it coined into the new 
shillings. With 15% ounces of these silver coins 
they will get an ounce of gold, take it across the 
water to Asia, and sell it there for 18. . They clear a 
profit of 21% ounces, and the pleasant operation will 
be continued till the gold coins of the country are 
carried off. Is this the result which the bimetallists 
desire? They have never yet shown that it will be 
possible upon their system to escape it. Gold will 
be cleared away from the money of the country, and 
along with it bimetallism. Monometallic silver 
money will have absorbed the whole currency. 
There is an abundance of silver underground where- 
with to carry out the operation. 

‘It is not easy to believe that any bimetallist who 
can think has persuaded himself that his scheme of 
currency can live by the side of two markets, two 
contradictory prices for silver; he must be nursing 


himself with the pleasant illusion that if all nations 
agree to use gold and silver for their currencies 
upon one and the same valuation of the metals the 
real metal market will follow suit, and adopt the 
same relative prices for the metal used for other 
purposes. 

‘*But now there is a question which ought to be 
put categorically to every bimetallist, and which he 
is specifically bound to answer. He seeks to make 
England a bimetallic country, to make both metals 
legal tenders in her currency, to place silver on the 
same level with gold. In organizing this change 
at the present hour why does he not take the two 
metals at their true, their actual, market values? 
Why does he not make the start with a ratio of gold 
to silver of 1 to 18? Why does he not demand 
that in the coinage 18 ounces of silver shall be the 
value of r ounce of gold? It is impossible for him 
to give a reason within the principles of currency 
why he should not, in framing his new system, give 
to the coins of the country the respective values 
which belong to them as metals. The essence of 
money, as has been stated, is to give equal for 
equal, value for value—how can it be repudiated 
with credit by men who are carrying out a revolu- 
tion in the name of reform? To build on an 
untruth is not the deed either of good statesman- 
ship or good business. Again, I ask of every 
bimetallist, why do you not, in preparing what you 
call the right system of currency, give to each of 
the two metals which you establish as legal tender 
the value which belongs to it in the bullion market ? 
If an answer is refused it is impossible to escape the 
suspicion of selfish motives or ignorance of the 
nature of money. 

‘But while dissenting absolutely from the system 
of currency now proposed by the bimetallists, J am 
anxious to express my conviction that the use of 
silver in the money of the world is a matter of great 
importance. The numbers of mankind are rapidly 
increasing. Civilization is expanding in all direc- 
tions, and is constantly calling for an enlargement 
of all the machinery required for ministering to its 
wants. That the need of much larger supplies of 
metallic money will steadily grow in urgency is in- 
contestable. Gold alone would, almost certainly, 
be unable to meet the demand; its value might be 
very largely increased, to the utter confusion of in- 
vestments and debts; silver would have to be called 
in to give help. I have not seen any other method 
for accomplishing this object consistently with the 
nature and laws of sound money, except the plan 
suggested by Mr. Clarmont Daniell, in his pamphlet 
‘Gold in the East.’ He adopts one governing 
standard for all the world—gold. With this he 
associates silver as a second legal tender to any 
amount, but upon the express condition that its 
value in the bullion market should be ascertained 
from time to time and the proportion which the 
silver coins shall bear to those of gold be deter- 
mined and proclaimed by competent authorities. 
Silver would then stand in its true and just relation 
of value to that of gold in the national money, and 
it would be a matter of indifference whether pay- 
ment of purchases or debts was made in gold or 
silver coins; and I may add that we are told that 
‘from 1257, when gold was first coined in England, 
to 1664, when the first guineas were struck, the rate 
at which gold should exchange for silver was fixed 
by proclamation from time to time.’ 

‘This plan of forming a double standard tounded 
on sound monetary principles does not meet with 
the attention it deserves. It needs discussing before 
it can be said that it will work successfully. The 
false ratio of r to 15% of gold to silver has been ad- 
vocated and pushed forward by men of great ability, 
yet a system perfectly true in principle for obtain- 
ing the very object sought—a double standard of 
gold and silver—has received from them no notice 
whatever. Indeed, at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Association it was received with 
laughter, evidently on the supposition that the 
authority proposed by Mr. Daniell might put on 
silver any artificial value at its pleasure. It would 
have been well if the author of this merriment had 
taken the pains to understand what he was speaking 
about. It is a most fundamental element of Mr. 
Clarmont Daniell's plan, that the value assigned to 
silver in the coinage should be the very same as its 
value as metal in the market. Clearly that value 
would necessarily vary from time to time, because 
the value of silver as a commodity is subject to many 
variations, but that defect is inherent in the supply 
of the precious metals from the mines. To study 
Mr. Daniell's system and to endeavor to procure 
from it some workable method of adjusting the coins 
of the currency to each other would be a process far 
wiser than recklessly to clamor for a ratio of 1 to 
15% for gold and silver at the very time when they 
can be bought in the metal market in the proportion 
of r to 18," 


































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] sy 
A sold his stock of goods and good will in 
business to B, and in the contract of sale he ag 
that he would not carry on the like business i 
same place, and it was stipulated that for the b 
of this condition A should be liable for the sum ¢ 
$2,000 damages. He commenced the same b 
ness in the same place, and B brought an action 
the amount of the stipulated damages, Newman 
Wolfson, in Georgia, and recovered judgment. Or 
the appeal the Supreme Court of Georgia, | 


October, affirmed the judgment. , 


A, an agent, deposited with B money which 
longed to C, his principal, but B believed that ti 
money deposited belonged to A, and he appl: 
to the payment of advances made to A on 
strength of the deposit. In this case—Wilson 
Galbraith—the Supreme Court of Texas, in J; 
decided that B was justified in appropriating 
deposit to the advances made to A on the fait! 
the deposit itself. But the judge (Delany) add 
that the deposit could not be applied to the 
ment of an antecedent debt of A, against the claim 
of his principal. : 


” 


A supplied materials for the building of a 
to B, the builder, and C, the owner, knew that tl 
material had been supplied to B on credit; but 
out requiring B to show a payment of A’s bill, 
paid in full for his work. A then sued C for t 
value of the materials supplied, and was defea 
but the Supreme Court of Iowa, in July, inthis 
Gilcrist vs. Anderson, reversed the judgment. 
Adams, in the opinion, said: The owner of a bi 
ing is put upon inquiry when he is informed tl 
materials have been supplied to a mechanic for 
building, and if he pays him before the mat 
man is paid a lien against the building can 
enforced. 7. 


jee 
om a 


A, who shipped freight over a railroad Y 
station in lowa to a station in Illinois, sued t 
company for damages because it had discrimi 
against him in the charges for carriage, in vio! 
of the statute of the state, and in this case—Ca 
vs. Illinois Central Railroad Company—the 
preme Court of Iowa, in July, dismissed the 
plaint on the ground that the statute was unc 
tutional, as being an attempt to control the comm 
between the states, which was exclusively in tl 
power of Congress. But the Supreme Cour 
Illinois, in September, in the case of The Pe 
vs. Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railroad ( 
pany, on the like question, decided that a statut 


be held to interfere incidentally with the | 
interstate communication and trade, still it is 
the power of the state to make such a law. 


A member of a firm borrowed money to mal 
his contribution to the capital of the concei 
he gave, to secure the debt, a mortgage 
undivided interest in the real estate of the 
Subsequently the firm themselves made a mot 
to secure a note which they had had discou 
A question arose between the mortgagee c 
member and the mortgagee of the firm as t 
priority of lien. In this case, Norwalk N 
Bank vs. Sawyer, the Supreme Court of Ohi 
October, decided that the mortgagee of the 
had precedence. Judge Okey, in the o 
said: The money borrowed by the member 
contribution to the capital of the firm, is no 
of the partnership. A mortgage of one membe 
a firm for his own debt is not available until 
partnership debts have been paid and the par 
ship accounts discharged. A creditor of th 
nership has a clear right, by proper proce 
have the proceeds of a sale of the property 
to his debt, in preference to such mortgage, 
creditor whose debt against the partnersh’ 
subsequently to the execution of such mort; 
the same right to assert his lien as against su 
mortgage that would exist in favor of a pt 
creditor. " 





A bookkeeper, on his appointment in a bank, 
security for the faithful performance of his | 
and the bond, after stating his duties in his em 
ment, had the further obligation: ‘‘and shall ; 
faithfully fulfill and discharge the duties of an) 
office, trust or employment relating to the b 
of the association which may be assigned to hi 
which he shall undertake to perform.” For 
years he was a bookkeeper, and then hi 
appointed receiving teller, but gave no n 
Nine years later he resigned, and it was th 
covered that he was a defaulter in the sum ¢ 
$2,700. An action was brought by the bank 
bond, National Mechanics’ Banking Asso 






























































































p hese: and the sureties Wereeiaea' on the ground 
t the obligation of the bond did not provide for 
ny liability on their part for a default of their prin- 
ipal in the office of receiving teller, and this 
defense was sustained. The bank appealed, and 
the New York Court of Appeals, in October, 
ned the judgment. Judge Earl, in the opinion, 
id: The recital in the conditions of the bond 
hows that the principal was appointed to the office 
okkeeper; that he had accepted that office and 
nsented to perform the duties thereof. That was 
office brought to the attention of the sureties, 
which they had in mind when they executed 
he bond. ‘The recital in such bonds undertaking 
express the precise intent of the parties controls 
e condition or obligation which follows, and does 
allow it any operation more extensive than the 
ital which is its key, and so it has been held in 


lishonored draft of the customer held by it, and 
holder of a check of the customer insisted that 
s ould be paid to him; that the bank could not 


lair ‘The by-laws of the bank declared that any 
rae the bank by a depositor should be with- 


no notice. In this case, Gordon vs. Muchler, 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, in April, through 
Fenner, said: 1. Nothing is better settled than 
y-laws of a corporation, in order to be valid, 
be consistent with the general law, and that 
cannot have effect to interfere with the rights 
privileges of third parties or strangers, not 


without their consent. Unless the bank had 
right, under the law of the state, to attribute 
uchler’s credit in compensation of the debt due 
him, this by-law could not create such right. 
s to the claim of the holder of the check. It 
not be disputed that a written order by a cred- 
addressed to his debtor, directing him to pay to 
hird person a debt due to the former, accom- 
nied by due notice to the debtor, would comply 
th | all the requirements imposed by our civil code, 
cles 2,642-2,654, for the valid giving of title, 
very and complete assignment of the credit or 
rporeal right referred to in the order. On gen- 
al principles, the check, its presentation, protest, 
d the written notice herein given, unequivocally 
Il all these requirements. 





Nel 


An attorney compromised a judgment he had 
overed, and his client refused to ratify his action. 

"issued execution and the debtor asked for a 
on the ground that he had paid the judgment 
the settlement with the attorney. In this case— 
obinson vs. Murphy—the Supreme Court of 
bama, at its present term, through the Chief 
ustice (Brickell), in the opinion, said: The power 
attorney is not coéqual, coéxtensive, or the 
equivalent of that of the client. He is, as has 
n said in numerous decisions of this court, a 
al agent, limited in duty and authority to 
igilant prosecution or defense of the rights of 
e client. He can enter into no bargains or con- 
, though he may make agreements in writing 
iching the course of proceedings in pending 
its, or the issue or return of executions on judg- 
she may have obtained which will bind the 
nt unless he has specially authorized or subse- 
ntly ratified them. On the payment of money 
im after judgment he may give a valid receipt, 
a sale or assignment of the judgment does not 
thin the scope of his authority. Nor can he 
t anything but money in satisfaction of the 
ot or judgment of the client. Within the limit of 
t professional action which may be necessary for 
conduct of the proceedings in the course of 
ng suits, and of direction to ministerial offi- 
er in the issue, levy and return of executions, the 
ormey may have large discriminating powers 
him that he may perfect and promote the 
ghts and interest of the client. But entering into 
bargains or contracts, by which the debt of the 
client is released or discharged without full pay- 
ment in money, is not one of his general powers. 
If the power is not especially conferred, the validity 
all such bargains or contracts, so far as they 
ect the client, depends upon his ratification. He 
y ratify or repudiate as he believes most con- 
ucive to his interest. All who deal with an attor- 
or other agent must ascertain the extent of his 
uthority. If they do not inquire they can claim no 
tion because they indulged suppositions or 
ectures, reasonable or unreasonable, that the 
had the authority he was exercising. The 
fines the extent of the general power of the 
y, and it is presumed to be known of all men. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


At Lodz, the center of the Russian cotton-manu- 
facturing industry, it is reported that a serious 
commercial crisis has broken out. A number of 
important firms are said to have been involved, and 
it is expected that others will be affected. 





The First National Bank of Frankfort, Kan., has 
been organized with a capital of $50,000. William 
Hetherington president and James S. Warden 
cashier. The Mechanics’ National Bank of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has elected IX. J. Sandford president 
in place of the late T. O'Conner. 


In the United Kingdom the demands of the coal 
miners have in several instances been met by full 
concessions or compromises, and it is believed that 
a serious strike has been averted. The miscella- 
neous trades throughout the Kingdom are reported 
by the Ladou News to be fairly well employed. 


The London Staxdard reports the probability of a 
strike by 22,000 Paris upholsterers, cabinet-makers 
and other artisans. They demand nine francs 
(a little over $2) per day and a reduction of the 
hours of labor. This the proprietors refuse to 
grant, and a disturbance in these lines of industry, 
therefore, seems likely. 





The ‘‘ New Guide to Mexico,” printed in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish, will be ‘found a useful 
publication to all who are interested in learning of 
the Mexican government, laws affecting business 
transactions, the tariff of that country, and the 
points of interest in the various cities of that repub- 
lic. The book also contains a map of the City of 
Mexico. 





The Mexican company organized to run a line of 
steamships between the United States, Mexico and 
Europe is ‘‘backed by English gold"’ as well as 
by valuable contracts with the Mexican govern- 
ment. A contract for five steamers, of 4,000 tons 
each, has been givefi to a Glasgow firm, to cost not 
less than $700,000 each. A sixth steamer is under 
consideration. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat says that the 
sample taken from each bale of cotton at New York 
is worth sc., or $50 per thousand bales. There is a 
complaint that samples are stolen. Ina year the 
amount represented is considerable. It is now pro- 
posed to note the weight of the sample abstracted 
by the weighers for both buyer and seller, and to 
have the result written on the face of the returns 
made. 





The Chicago Drovers’ Fournal is of the opinion 
that there is a prospect for fair receipts of through 
Texan cattle during the winter. The old beeves 
are said to have been closely gathered, but as the 
cattle, both old and young, are in good order, 
there is a temptation to gather and ship more than 
ordinarily, owing to good prices. The rate at 
which cows and other such cattle have been coming 
into the Chicago market during the past few months 
has never been equaled. 





Census bulletin No. 299 gives the government 
statistics of the manufacture of petroleum during 
the year ended May 31, 1880. It appears that there 
were 86 such establishments, with a total capital of 
$07,395,746. The total number of hands employed 
was 9,869, of which 9,498 were men, 25 women 
and 346 children. The total annual wages paid 
amounted to $4,381,572, and the total value of raw 
materials was: Crude oil, $16,340,581, and fuel and 
chemicals, $18,648,520. The total value of the 
manufactured products was placed at $43,705,218. 





There is a movement on foot at Bristol, England, 
to develop and utilize the waterways connected with 
that city for the transportation of freight between 
that city, London and the western and midland 
counties. This project is considered significant, 
coming as it does at a time when Manchester 
is agitating a scheme for gaining a freight water- 
way to the sea; and it is thought the latter 
city may now claim the privilege of a waterway 
inland. Already heavy goods are shipped from 
London by canal more cheaply than by rail. The 
prospect for the canal is good. 





The Melbourne, Australia, Leader says that the 
annual land report is discouraging, displaying, as 
it does, a decreasing national estate and an ever- 
growing power of monopoly. The land revenues 
are declining. Out of 12,000,000 acres of selected 
lands only 8,00c,000 acres remain. The objection 
appears to be that the lands with which the colony 
parts do not go into the hands of those who pro- 
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pose to live upon and develop them. The majority 
of that disposed of is said to be taken up for mam- 
moth sheep farms, which swallow up the struggling 
agriculturist as soon as he becomes financially em- 
barrassed. 





Next year Madrid, Spain, will hold an interna- 
tional mining exhibition, The word ‘mining” 
is used in a liberal sense, and the exhibition will 
include not only minerals and mining machinery, 
mineral waters, metals, etc., and the methods of 
obtaining the same, but ceramics, pottery, and their 
manufacture as well. Spain is rich in mineral 
wealth, and her own exhibit will attract world-wide 
attention. It is to be hoped that the United States 
will be appropriately represented. Special arrange- 
ments will be made by the Spanish government to 
permit the easy importation and’shipment of articles 
intended for exhibition. 





The United States supplies itself and, to a small 
extent, Canada, Cuba and South America. with pins, 
Great Britain furnishes the rest of the world with 
this insignificant but necessary article. The brass 
and iron wire used here is all from American mills, 
and pins are made by fourteen factories, nearly all 
located in New England. The annual production 
is estimated at 7,000,000 by the Chicago 7imes, which 
total it is respectfully desired to disagree with. One 
pin only for one person in seven, per annum, is by 
far too small to even approximate to the fact. If the 
United States does not utilize at least one pin per 
head of population per annum it is certainly a most 
remarkable fact. 





Mr. Bigelow’s article on Mexican railways, which 
appeared in Harper's Magazine recently, has met 
with a most uncomplimentary fate. It has been 
torn to pieces by no less than three able critics— 


Mr. W. W. Nevin, Secretary of the Mexican 
National Construction Company, the Mexican 
Minister and the editor of the Two epud- 


lics, a journal published at the City of Mexico. 
Mr. Bigelow, it is stated, spent three weeks in 
Mexico obtaining material for his magazine article. 
Immediately on its publication Mexican railway 
stocks in the Boston market declined. With their 
subsequent recovery appeared the statements of the 
gentlemen referred to. It is to be regretted that a 
gentleman of Mr. Bigelow’s experience has been so 
misled as to facts and conclusions. 





The receipts and shipments of grain at New Or- 
leans in September and October are reported by 
the Times-Democrat of that city as in excess of the 
total exports from that port during 1881. Thus, in 
September the New Orleans exports of grain were 
1,778,124 bushels of wheat, against 307,124 bushels 
for September, 1881, and in October they were 
1,023,458 bushels, against 54,715 bushels in Octo- 
ber last year. For the two months, therefore, this 
class of exports from the city named amounted to 
2,801,579 bushels, against 2,474,581 bushels during 
the whole of 1881. This exhibit is considered quite 
a formidable one when compared with the opinion 
officially expressed last year that New Orleans’ 
export grain trade could not draw supplies in that 
direction to any great extent in competition with 
the east and west trunk lines centering at St. Louis. 





A serious check appears to have been sustained 
by the rapidly growing wheat-cultivating industry of 
India, due entirely to a want of enterprise on the 
part of the Indian railways. According to the 
Bombay Gazette of September 30, fully 50 per cent. 
of this year’s crop ‘‘remained up country,” owing 
to the excessive railway-freight tariffs charged for 
its delivery at the seaboard. In consequence of this 
the Great India Peninsular Railway's receipts during 
six weeks preceding the date named had declined 
550,000 rupees, from the falling off in freights. 
Many vessels expecting to load with wheat are said 
to have left India westward bound, in ballast for 
want of freight. The Indian journals are complain- 
ing bitterly of the want of foresight on the part of 
the railways of the country, and it is feared that 
owing to this the crop to be sown will fall far short 
of that grown during the past year. 





There is a ‘‘terra-cotta lumber company” at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. The [World describes the visit 
of some scientists and others to the works, and 
states that the product is a very useful article. 
Terra-cotta lumber is made by mixing kaolinite or 
“top"’ clay with sawdust until the consistency of 
dough is obtained, when it is cast in large square 
blocks and burned in kilns in the same manner as 
ordinary brick. The ‘‘lumber’’ has no fibrous 
texture like wood, ‘‘the strength of the material 
arising from incipient vitrifaction "’ obtained in firing 
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it. Half-inch boards, smoothly planed and jointed, 
‘‘show greater strength and tenacity than dry oak of 
equal thickness."’ Every shape which can be given 
to wood by edged tools can be given to terra-cotta 
lumber. It is as easily worked as pine or spruce, is 
half the weight of building brick, and retains plaster 
without the aid of lathing. The adaptability of the 
new material for building purposes is said to be 
excellent in other ways. 





The Messrs. Barings and the Rothschilds have 
brought into the London market the stock of the 
Bengal & Northwestern Railway Company. This 
line will traverse a fertile tract of country, and will 
act as a feeder to the East India Railway. The 
peculiar feature in attempting to float this enter- 
prise is that no previous Indian railway enterprise 
has been launched on the London market without 
a whole or partial guarantee of interest. In this 
case, however, the government grants the company 
only a tract of land for ninety-nine years. The 
road is permitted to pay 4 per cent. interest on its 
indebtedness during construction out of its capital. 
The government will share in the net earnings over 
6 per cent. after January 1, 1888, with the option of 
purchase, after thirty or fifty years, on payment of a 
sum equal to twenty-five years’ net earnings of the 
company’s average annual share in the preceding 
five years. The capital is 42,200,009 in £10 shares. 
A portion has already been placed at par. 





Considerable interest is being taken by English- 
men in the forthcoming international industrial 
exhibition to be held at Amsterdam next year, and 
to which reference was made last week, The ex- 
position buildings will cover seventy acres of 
ground. British India has secured 10,000 feet of 
space for exhibit, and New South Wales 5,000 feet ; 
Victoria 3,000 feet. Mauritius and Ceylon will be 
represented, but have not decided on how much 
space they will require. Jamaica, British Guiana 
and Natal desired to exhibit, but could not secure 
the necessary appropriations. Canada is also de- 
sirous of being well represented, and will be, if the 
necessary appropriation can be secured at the next 
session of the Dominion Parliament, which meets 
in February. It appears, also, that there has been 
some delay in securing the funds necessary to an 
adequate display on the part of the United King- 
dom, but final success is confidently expected by 
the Lord Mayor of London, who appears to be 
personally interested in the matter. The exhibition 
will be a large and important one, and particularly 
interesting from a business point of view, as show- 
ing the colonial products of all nations and articles 
suitable for export to and from various countries. 
The various commissions appointed by the different 
European governments have gone to considerable 
expense in the matter. A request has been made 
by the managers of the exhibition for the loan of 
some of the best works of the English Society of 
Arts, and it is thought probable they will secure 
them. The United States should not be conspicu- 
ous by its absence at the Amsterdam exhibition. 


The Railway Age, in common with other publica- 
tions, has been giving considerable attention to 
the utilization of coal-dust. This subject is a most 
important one. As the paper named justly says, 
“mountains of fuel, containing many millions of 
tons, are lying about the mouths of all the coal 
mines in the country, in the form of what is called 
coal dirt, or dust,’ and is generally considered 
worthless. The census report for 1880 shows that 
34 per cent. of the anthracite mined in the United 
States is unmerchantable dust, and that in Pennsyl- 
vania alone over 8,000,000 tons of coal are thus lost 
each year. Many experiments have been made in 
an effort to utilize this continually-growing deposit 
of aheretofore worthless character. Mr. Wootten, of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, has succeeded 
in constructing a locomotive which is said to suc- 
cessfully consume coal-dust as fuel, and at a meet- 
ing of the Engineers’ Club at Philadelphia, Mr. W. 
H. Cary, of England, recently read a paper describ- 
ing a process for the utilization of coal-dust. It 
consists in mixing the coal with a small percentage 
of fine dry fire clay, and another small percentage 
of the silicate of soda, and submitting the block to 
a pressure of one ton to the square inch. The blocks 
are then stacked to dry, and in twenty-four hours are 
fit to use as ordinary hard coal. The advantages 
of this fuel over ordinary coal are said to be great. 
It is 7 per cent. more efficacious, there being no loss 
from dust, and it will stow more compactly, and 
does not smoke, smell, decrepitate, or cause clinker. 
The cost of manufacture is said to be but fifty cents 
per ton, and astonishing figures were presented as 
to the possible profit from utilizing the accumulated 
coal-dust in this way. 
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THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

Dullness and stagnation in the stock market have 
given place to an immense activity, and the business 
of the week, though one day was taken out of it, 
leaves nothing to be desired in point of volume. 
The sales on Thursday reached the large total of 
600,000 shares. There were more sales in the two 
hours from ten to twelve that morning than have 
been recorded in two days in the dull period we 
have just passed through. In all this Western 
Union was the leader, and it may be interesting to 
note here the number of shares traded in since 
Saturday last. The record is as follows: Satur- 
day, 71,700 shares; Monday, 82,900; Wednesday, 
74,300; Thursday, 88,700; Friday, 54,000; total 
for the five days, 371,900 shares. The whole num- 
ber of shares of the company is 800,000. The 
movement of the price of stock has been thus: 
Thursday of last week it closed at 87 bid; Friday 
it closed 84%; Saturday it went down to 83%, but 
rallied at the close to 85; Monday it fell to 82% ; 
Wednesday it fell to 80, and closed there; on 
Thursday it was down to 78%, but rallied to 79% 
at the close; yesterday it lay quiet, prostrate, as it 
were, about 80. The lowest figure was 795, the 
highest, 8054. It closed at 79%. 

Last week Western Union was hit by the Mutual 
Union ‘‘conspiracy,”’ as Mr. Gould described it in 
his application for the injunction, and that was a 
blow hard enough in itself to start the stock on the 
down grade, and keep it that way for some time, 
even had no other kick been administered. But 
this week we have had two others. One of 
these was the definite announcement that the 
Baltimore & Ohio Company, or Mr. Garrett as its 
representative, had arranged the contracts for a 
new cable, to be worked in opposition to the 
Gould cables, and in connection with the Balti- 
more & Ohio Telegraph Company, which is a 
solid concern, on a cash basis, and has all the 
elements of a dangerous competitor to the Western 
Union land service. The latter company has leased 
the Gould cables on a5 per cent. guarantee of the 
stock, so that whatever diminishes the business of 
the American Cable Company hurts the lessees of 
the concern. Here, however, it may be mentioned 
that the guarantee given the American Cable Com- 
pany by the Western Union is a mysterious sort of 
contract, which has never been allowed to see the 
light, and the Western Union may prove not to 
be so rigidly bound but that it can throw off its 
obligations if it finds it necessary to do so. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Gould in his enterprise are Mr. 
Bennett, the proprietor of the Herald, and Mr. 
George Jones, proprietor of the Zimes. Mr. 
Gould could easily have held up the price of 
Western Union stock against the selling that the 
cable business might have caused; but the decision 
of the courts in the Hatch and Williams suits on 
the issue of the legality of the consolidation of the 
telegraph companies, and the issue of $15,000,000 
of water stock, was a really staggering blow. It is 
one whose effect does not appear immediately. It 
takes time for the full effect to be felt, since it hits 
hardest at the investment value of the stock, and in- 
vestment-holders may be scattered all over the coun- 
try and abroad. Of course the decision will be ap- 
pealed, and it may take two or three years before the 
Court of Appeals could pass upon it finally; but 
meanwhile, in the eyes of the public, the stock has 
had the taint of illegality put upon it, and this is a 
sort of thing which an investment-holder has a 
decided objection to. The effect of such a decision 
is always to gradually dislodge the stock held by 
investors, and Wall street has to take care of it. 
Eighty millions is a pretty big amount for the 
street to carry. A constant effort has been making 
for a year past to get Western Union into the 
hands of investors, and it is not too much to say 
that the whole work has been undone at one blow 
by the courts; but it will take some time to make 
all its effects felt. Considering the forces arrayed 
against the stock, its price has been most gallantly 
held up. It only fell about 9 per cent. in a week, 
and some of the loss: has been recovered; but it 
was enough to thoroughly demoralize the market, 
and the bears have held high carnival. 

Another depressing circumstance operating on 
the market on Thursday, when people talked about 
the possibility of a panic, was the removal of the 
‘‘peg"’ in Lake Shore. The stock is emphatically 
the speculative stock of the Vanderbilt properties. 
There is enough of it to remove the danger of a 
**corner,’’ and not enough to make manipulation 
too difficult. Mr. Vanderbilt inserted a ‘‘peg”’ 
in it at rz5, and while all other stocks were 
going down, Lake Shore stubbornly refused to 
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part that day in breaking down the stock market. SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO. 
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will be done from that vantage ground. Ofcourse the ye gst ra Con ae 
3 5 mp. Co. §'s Ig2T.. 
Manhattan Company still operates the road under PD Bag 2 a eo Delaware, Lackawanna & Western * 
he eieeee VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. General Mortars "Ss AQO7 JAW Bo 
. New York Central— Syracuse, B. ~ Y¥. 1st. 7’six 120 
It is rumored in Milwaukee and Chicago that the | 1st Mortgage 6's os *I00 1004 Morris . ase pepe es se 
" . i ae s gage 0’s 1887..... I : Behe ee: 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is negotiating for the control] N. Y. C. HL R. ist Coup, 1903 131 133 Morris & Es. 1st Consols gd. 7’s. 134 
of thes Mil im eNO hi ° - N, Y.C, & H, R. 1st Reg. 7’s 1903,.......... 131 ve Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
waukee orthern, w ich is an 1m- Poop som ist Int. Guar'd 5's TOO Adee 93% 9314 aa Lech ce 7's ek So. tia aaa owe 105 
. ae 5 Lake Shore ichigan Southern— ist Mortgage 7's 1891........... soveee 1154 
Poeaee new line to the mining regions of northern | “Gone. Goupiiataisagus trace eee a6 Fa Ist Penn. Div. Coup. 7's 1917....-.. 70s Renae 
Michigan. The acquisition would prove a valuable | Cons. Reg’d 1st 1900............002c.ceeeeee 125% = 125 Alb. & Susq. rst Con. gu’d 7's 1906....+- s\Sset SsIOr 
h : : ‘ , Cons. Coup, 2d 7'S 1903 ...-..-....eeeeeeeee 12314 124% Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7's 1921.....+.e++0e00e +. 
one to the Milwaukee & St. Paul, as it would give | Cons. Reg'd 2d 1903........--...sssscse sees, 123! 12314 | Philadelphia & Reading— 
it a direct line to the northwestern mining country, arses ee a eh ae a5 Coneclisated Realvered 62 153, ee a 
and enable it to compete with the Northwestern | Coupon s's Se ue 1 9% | Consolidated nee 3 eit 
z : istered 5'S 1931 istered 7’S IQII.....saceece os 
Company for the business from that section of the | New York, Lake Erie & Western— pees Mortgage Coup. 6% 1897... FRIES 8 Pc 
t Erie 1st Mort. Extended 7's LEQ 7 se ireeba aac 124% a General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908............ 94% 
country, Hai pee aeenied yh CC SApsaaneonne | 108! ~—106 eee aeeke Coup. 7's eee tt eeeeeeee oo 
* : rie 4th Mort. Extended 5's 1920............ oe me, neome Mortgage Coup. 7's 1896.......-.++« “75 
The foreign exchange market has been steady Erie sth Mort. Extended as pa ala ear) ERE Debenture Coup. 6's 1893..--. sss. cs eee 
and quiet through the week. Posted rates are oy oh ag oy S 1920... ..see eee es eres 125% 126 Debenture Convert. 7's 1893...-.-.++010+00++ ce 
frie ist Con, F'd Coup. 7’s 1920............+ 30 ma 
$4.81% and $4.85 34. Actual rates yesterday were | _ Erie Reorg’a 1st lien és oe ge AP ahh ae * ELEVATED ROADS. ° 
$4.80% @$4.8r and $4.8434 @$4.85. In govern- Bor NY eee ae 1916.... aS = aped neo pip dade i i 
ment bond s ; a N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con, 6's 1969. ri 9g} 98 ene ey 's 1899. 
s there has been DO DOPORAMe DOVES |) NY 1. &W,sdCon.F Coucaree seats Ka New Fork t3t 7 1906.r0000002000 115% 
ment, but some slight weakening of quotations has Gorey Mees Railroad Company— 

j é ‘a. Co’s Guar. 4's rst Coup 192I.......... INCOME BONDS: - 
been observable under the influence of the Vander- Pa. Co's Guar. y's Ist og here Han a Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative, — 
bilt sale. The closing quotations yesterday were: ie ee pop pens ae 137% | Allegany Central Income eh rm fe 

Nov. 3, Nov. 10,- Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's 1912... = 127 et Atlantic & Pacific Income 1910........+++--++. < 
bat hd Eee Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7's 1900... 123% aa Cent. R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908........ bs 9 
U. S. 5s, extended (3% p.c.)........05 101% 10134 ~ | Clev, & Pitts. gth Cons.S F. 6's 1892. . 110% tof | Col., Chic. & Ind. C’l Inc. 7's 1890...... case 40 
U. S. 44s 1891, registered. : rird, ray | Col, C. & Ind. C. rst Cons, 7's 1908... -  x20!g rar | Cu St, P'l& M. L'd Gr't Inc, 6’s 1898......... aa 
(Ades Ganon, ee tl ta rae Mas Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons, 7's 1909...... ... Bs .. | Chicago & Eastern Til. Income 1907.....0s.0.- uae 
U.S. 48 1907, registered .. 1193 119% 1195 WESTERN SYSTEMS. Des Moines & Fe D. rst Inc. 6'8 1905... +020 Be 
U. S. 4s 1907, coupon...........6+ 3 1194 119% 119% | Chicago & Alton— ’ be ene b Bags ree Tae Ss 2 
: : 1st ortgage 7’s x y ; ” a . - O'S IOZK.. ce vccuuee 42 
The London market is quiet for home securities. am Fund 6s 18 “112% 112 Ind Bin & Wee eine Np rigs oe 
scaling ae oR. ; ’n In Webi teot ne 
The bank maintains its 5 per cent. rate. The] Louis & Mo. Riv, ad Mort, Ps 1990. e ue Ings Decree Soares iS ane eo 
American market has been badly hurt by events eget Pa: oe RIG 116 1nd’s, Decatur & S ‘d Trust ro saat *y. 
here, and by the recent exposure of the doings in Consolidated ROTERARE 7'S 190324. .siexvue oe 128% 128% | Int & Gt Nn od Asscated Go ign. 4 = 
rahe. Ss , ; 909.» 5 
the Atlantic & Great Western road, the securities of | _Iowa Division y's 1019. Sead coe Sa "aa Lehigh EW. Bare Small Bond 1888.13) 4 
f Z j * + SI ° on 
which are mainly held in London. Peed et die I 127 Take Ene & x nde ns See o 
Se een ee a] 8 (Coupon'6's 2917-6 22.6-se piiseteeteeeeee ake Erie andusky Div. Inc. 
The bank statement of Saturday showed the coe cy tierra 'S 1923... eeee 101% = 100 Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun. Inc. euieo b 
surplus reserve to be swept away, and a deficit zat Hhorteano t's Pac, Div. 1808.2 cee cee 133 133 Mobile® Or istt peices "f 
. rt "s 3- i : 3 oo 
from the 25 per cent. line of $14,325. The follow- Consolidated os some me es aes ely, ca bie EO, tha thas Dees. *: 
i 5 aa sea sent OMecetaek e4 see _Y,. n Inc, 6° on 
ing are the comparative totals of the statements of | }S Mat Chic, @ Pac Dae uae EES coon 10854 | N-Y., Penn, & O. 1st Inc. Acc. 7's pa e 
October 28 and November 4: cree as nT ee Okie Coonrel AEEgT is ite cite ana 
‘onsols Gold Coupons 7's 1902............-+ i née 6's : : a 
October 28. November 4. _ Differences. Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1029.°- Pian deer ma 108 Peon, 2D. on anerllle ae este 
Loans... ccsutaecs $311,855,400  $317,588,200 Inc. $5,732,800 | _ Sinking Fund 5’s 1879-1929..... .. spies Der tines Ee 
Specie.......... 52,085 626,900 Dec. s8'900 | Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha” st 9A 9 9) Beatle, Dee A Evepat eis Ine 10%, 50 
ae + — §2,085, 52,020,9 c. 900 Spey ul, : maha— Rochester & Pittsburgh Income roar... 
Legal-tenders 20,434,800 20,070,900 Dec. 3, Consolidated 6's 1930........ a fis Le 47 
nee 070, 900 : ; rutin eeeeeeeee 1074 = 107 Rome, W’t’n & Og’b’h Inc. 7’s 1 ' 
Daeg . = oie corer eyes Inc. 4,757,700 ag Se & Min, st 6's 1o18........... 114 x South Carolina Ry Inc. 6’s Le elie 2 
ion. . Ss fi * e 
18,778,200 16,300, 300 ec. 147,900 Say pear ag City rst 6's 1919.......... o 109% a o ii - +4 ra ie 7's pref. me ac @ * 
é Seay 2 hic., st. L. 5 . L., I. M: s Ss int. acu’lative 
The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is| Chic. Pate Agel nie Ss Woes ety Rou TSE L. Alton & T. H. Div. Bonds 1894 45 
now 25 per cent., against 26.04 per cent. at the Springfield Div. Coup. bs 189800000. EIS edie ipa Dafoe bites ah as 
i ¢ up. 6's 1898...... ecevecne Be oe c iv. 6's 1 : 
corresponding date of 1881. Jy ag Reg.5'8| 107k cet .«aendsmeesa satan! o. Texas & Sr’ Louis Ld Grant Inc, 1900. os . 
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The dispatches to BRADSTREET's this week 
from the leading trade centers of the country re- 
_yeal a quiet state of general trade. The sales of 
dry goods have been disappointing, owing to the 
_ prolonged warm weather. Reports from the cotton 
regions of the south are still favorable; picking 
is progressing favorably. The foreign markets 
for breadstuffs are relatively firmer than the 
‘American markets, and on this side of the 
Atlantic the seaboard markets are relatively 
‘much firmer for both wheat and corn than the 
western markets, the principal cause of this differ- 
ence being first a decrease in the movement of 
‘grain from. the west to the east during the 
 Jast week, and second that when it does move 
it will have to come by rail at higher freights. 
Aside from this there is an absence of 
speculation at the west; speculators seem 
to be waiting for the foreign market to take 
the initiative in an advance in prices. The iron 
market continues to exhibit the features of weak- 
‘ness heretofore reported. Iron-trade journals at- 
tribute this state of affairs in part to over-production, 
which appears strange after the prolonged strike of 
ast summer. The pronounced weakness of. steel 
rails is noticeable. The anthracite and. bitumi- 
“nous coal markets are fairly prosperous. The 
atter is suffering from lack of rail transpor- 
tation facilities and high coast freights. The 
price of certificates of crude petroleum has fluctu- 
ated widely. On Monday the largest sales in the 
history of the trade were recorded, and values went 
~ to $1.36. Since then they have declined to $1.13%, 
and have advanced again to $1.31. Yesterday a 
dull oil market was produced by higher carrying 
rates and prices sagged. The variation between 
pull and bear estimates of daily production is re- 
spectively from 66,000 to 77,000 barrels, with the 
daily consumption at 65.000 or 67,000 barrels every 
twenty-four hours. Refined oil has advanced about 
te. per gallon. The prospect is for a higher market 
in the absence of new flowing wells, and exces- 
sive carrying rates. Ocean freights are generally 
higher, and vessels are comparatively scarce. 
Grain and petroleum shipments have increased. 
‘The consumptive demand for wool has continued of 
avery conservative character, and, while there has 
been no appreciable change in prices, the market 
has favored buyers. There were 149 failures in the 
United States reported during the past week, 5 less 
than the preceding week, and 14 more than the 
- corresponding week last year. 
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It is acknowledged on all sides that the excess ot 
the world’s wheat crop over the probable consump- 
tion for the current crop year from July ris greater 
than ever before. But the attempt to arrive at the 
~ amount of this excess displays very wide differences 
of opinion as to the amount, so wide, indeed, that 
as far as these estimates have any relation to the 
future of prices they are almost worthless, except 

in corroborating the opinion that there is a surplus 
of greater or less amount over and above the world’s 
_ probable consumption for the year. But for thatmat- 
‘ter this is the case every year of fair average crops, 
‘otherwise there would be a universal famine every 
time there was a short crop in the United States, 
_ which, being the producer of the greatest part of the 
world’s exports of wheat, the result of her crop gov- 
~ erns the result of the whole problem. The various 
estimates recently made of excess of wheat supply 
_ this year over the current year’s consumption to July 

I, 1883, are as follows, viz. : 









Bushels, 






Paris Fermier ....-++ Senode 56,000,000 
Bulletin des Halles .....- . 72,000,000 
Beerbohm’s Corn Trade L; . 82,000,000 
London Miller......0++++++ 166,482,480 


_. While these are all ingenious calculations, made 
doubtless with the greatest care and intention of 
“fairness, it is to be doubted if they have been made 

_ with sufficient reference to one great fact that can- 
not be very well reduced to statistics, viz., that the 
world’s consumption of wheat increases faster than 

! the increase of population, and that it cannot be 
$ accurately gauged by the experience of the past. 
‘ In a broad view of the case, the great increase in 
the world’s consumption of wheat is a thing of very 


}. recent development, like the production and in- 
creased use of gold and silver in the last thirty 
years, like the use of gas and electric lights, the 
production and consumption of petroleum, and 
many other things. To understand how fully this 
is the case it is only necessary to refer to the in- 
creased exportation of wheat from the United States 
from 38,995,755 bushels in 1871-72 to 186,331,614 
bushels in 1880-81. In short, the consumption of 

the world adapts itself to the supply. Abundant 

crops like those of this year induce increased con- 

‘sumption, because the increased consumption can 
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be accommodated without a proportionate increase 
of price. 
ment in the probable consumption’ for the current 
year is not susceptible of reduction to statistics. 

The various estimates of the probable require- 
ments of the greatest consumer—the United King- 
dom—for foreign wheat in the crop year from July 
rare almost as much at variance as those of the 
probable excess over the world’s requirements. 
Among the estimates of the probable requirements 
of the United Kingdom for imports of wheat for the 
year are the following, viz. : 


the consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom 
last year, the amounts estimated being the differ- 
ence between the home-grown crops this year and 
the amount consumed last year, allowing for the 
increase of population but not for the increase of 
consumption induced by lower prices. 
of the above four estimates would be say 117,000,000. 
In view of the circumstances above mentioned, this 
would certainly be the minimum of the require- 
ments. 
duced to wheat, into the United Kingdom in the 
sixteen weeks to October 14 were about 49,000,000 
bushels. It would appear, therefore, that the United 
Kingdom will require at least 68,000,000 bushels of 
foreign wheat yet before July 1, 1883. As com- 
pared with the imports of last year at higher prices, 
the total imports this year in the sixteen weeks to 
October 14, were 23,963,750 cwt. of wheat and 
4,178,213 cwt. of flour, against 20,195,634 cwt. of 
wheat and 3,281,460 cwt. of flour in the same time 
in 1881. 
the imports of last year, and yet the stock of wheat 
in store on November 1, 1882, at the sixteen im- 
porting ports of the United Kingdom was esti- 
mated to be only 7,000,000 bushels greater than on 
November 1, 1881. 
and flour reduced to wheat, from the United King- 
dom, average very regularly about 2,800,000 bushels 
per annum. 
wheat in the 150 towns of England have been 
much larger than last year, and the supplies still in 
farmers’ hands are probably somewhat larger 
than at the corresponding time last year. 
the 
ports of wheat this year is not to be fully 
accounted for except upon the hypothesis of in- 
creased consumption. 
have been substituted for corn for human food or 
any other purpose is not known, but the proba- 
bility that it has been to some extent seems the 
more reasonable from the fact that during the past 
week the Liverpool prices of corn and spring wheat 
have been only from 3c. to 4c. per bushel apart. 
The foreign markets for all breadstuffs have been 


‘ Nov, 10 Last week, 
firmer throughout the week than the American bp gl me, geal nara Gi eis Gan 
markets. The exports of breadstuffs from the | Superfine flour... @3.05 3.20 @3.90 

- Com. extra flour ......-..+seseee @4.20 4.00 (@4.20 

seven Atlantic ports for the week to November 4 | West India shipping flour. ; Bate 5.30 @5.45 5.20 @5.40 
South American shipping flour... 5.50 @5. .50 @6.00 

were 1,537,934 bushels of wheat, 191,546 barrels of | Winter wheat, family flour ae S . 6.50 Foe ees @7.25 
i Winter wheat, patent flour. - 6.75 @8.00 6.75 @8.25 

flour and 82,358 bushels of corn, against 1,384,799 Spring wheat, straight flour. back @ Tae ale ana 7150 
bushels of wheat, 163,291 barrels of flour and 54,516 | Spring wheat, patent flour 6.75 @8.50 675 @8.50 
. O iy 8 Rye flour.... ae 3.50 @4.00 3.50 @4.00 

bushels of corn in the week to October 28. Guinmeal ce: 425 @4.50 4.20 @4.50 
No. r white wheat.....-..-++.0++ 1.08% @1.0834 1.0914@I1.10 


to corner that market would have been swamped 
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5 CORN. 

Corn has felt the same influences as wheat, but 
with a much wider difference between the seaboard 
and the western markets. Thus, on Thursday, 
when November corn declined 1c. per bushel in 
Chicago to 6434c. cash, corn in New York ad- 
vanced 2c. per bushel to 91%c. delivered. In 
Chicago the influences upon the market are the 
absence of speculation and the unexpected large 
receipts of week before last, though in the past 
week the total receipts of corn at the six west- 
ern points above mentioned have again fallen to 







































We claim, therefore, that the largest ele- 








years, and that the movement of corn from the west 
to the seaboard has temporarily almost ceased. 
The fact was noted that on two days this week there 
was not a bushel of cornin transit on the Erie canal, 
a circumstance that has not occurred before during 
the season of navigation in twenty years. 

The weekly statement of the visible supply of 
corn in the United States and Canada shows that 
on November 4 there was an increase of 334,219 
bushels as compared with October 28. 


An average 


The total imports of wheat, and flour re- 





PROVISIONS. 

Provisions have shared in the general decline of 
the markets this week, the decline in pork from the 
average of last week to Thursday of this week being 
nearly $1 per barrel, and on lard toc. per Ioo 
pounds. The markets at the west fluctuate in ac- 
cordance with the prices of hogs, which are 
governed by the receipts. Thus far the receipts of 
hogs at Chicago and the amount of packing are 
very much less since the beginning of the winter 
packing season, on November 1, than in the same 
time last year. The immediate consumptive de- 
mand is active, and takes off all the varieties of hog 
product as fast as it is made, consequently there is 
no increase of stocks. The total stock of lard 
in the United States on October 31 was esti- 
mated at 52,812 tierces, against 125,681 tierces 
at the corresponding date of 1881, and 83,953 
tierces in 1880. As to the probable supply of 
hogs during this winter’s packing season, Messrs. 
Fairbank & Co. have compiled the following sum- 
mary of answers from correspondents in the ten 
most important western states, viz.: To the ques- 
tion ‘‘ How is the run of hogs for the winter season 
likely to compare in number and quality with 
188z ?"’ 83 answer ‘‘more,’’ 513 say ‘‘less,”’ and 138 
say ‘‘the same," 291 say “‘ better in quality,’ and 
149 say ‘‘poorer in quality.’ To the question 
“ Are we likely to have the largest receipts of hogs 
early or late in the winter packing season?” 295 
answer ‘‘early,”’ and 414 answer “‘ late.” 


This shows an increase of 33 per cent. on 


The total exports of wheat, 


Farmers’ deliveries of home-grown 


But 


disposal of the large increase of im- 


To what extent wheat may 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 

















1.0544@1.064% 


1.01 4@1,013%4 @ 
A ee ty 
My 


No. 2 white wheat. 
No. 1 red wheat... 


WHEAT. No, 2 red abeae sain Por GyatOtalatavasetere 6 aa 1.07 4@1-07) I hgh 
No. 2 spring wheat ......-..+-++: i, @t. 1.07 @I. 
The wheat market has been more depressed No. 3 mixed COR onccce conse oi @ OK re @ FS 
= j ; teamer mixed COrn.........+-+-+ .89 go 83 @ 84 
during the last week than at any time this year, | Y¢ amped worried ie SNe CEE Giles 
though this has been more especially the case at | No. 2 white corn....... 874@ .88 85 @ .87 
Yellow corn .......-.++ 92 @ .9214 88 @ .g0 
the west. On Thursday wheat for November sold No. 2 white oats a “40 @ 40% 48 @ 46 
. : * - o, 2 mixed oats....-. 4 42h 41 41 
in Chicago as low as gox%c., being the TOW ESENDTICE: | Te spameuueeperess caret ‘& @ ey aera LOTS + 
touched since July 22, 1880. A variety of causes COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUEFS. 
have combined to make this effect, most prominent Nov. 10, ’82. Last year. 
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Winter wheat, family flour 








. . . . . 6. x y 8. 
of which is the absence of any speculative feeling in Nowa white Wheaten "" Scare rors 87 3B G13, 
i i KE, o. 2 red wheat..........+ . 1.074%@t.07% 1.42 @I1.42 
the markets. The difficulty of settling any specu Regine Shek ee ape es aa 
lative deals which has been experienced in Chicago | No. 2 mixed corn........-...+.++ Or @ .o1% .674%4@ .68% 
; . . No. 2 mixed oats.......-sseeeeee 42 @ .42% .47%@ .48 
this summer has for the time repressed speculative | Rye,............. 08 @ 74 Lor @r1.03% 
‘ i i Rye flour @4.00 5.00 @5.40 
operations there. But, even aside from this, there apical aie tas @ue 
has been the probability that any clique attempting | yvisisLe suUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


“ = é Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 
by larger receipts. The result has been that while nirehale. bushels. asNaL bushels. ous els 
i i i inci - Nov. 4, 1882. 17,742,8 003, 5175,772 2,572,339 1,084,01 
prices have declined receipts at the principal west- | 9°)" £ Taee far me ra rete ae og sen. gt 
i imini receipts at | Nov. 5, 1881. 21,155,954 24,958,991 4,170,585 2,787,861 1,372,049 

ern points have diminished. The total receipts pading a 21155954 AVQGGQOE 4170385 AIEEE ees 





Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis 
and Peoria in the week to November 7 were 1,687,- 
718 bushels, against 1,827,560 in the week to October 
28, and an average of over 2,000,000 in September. 
The seaboard markets have been relatively firmer 
than the western markets, partly from the prospect 
that canal navigation will close on December 7 
with a smaller stock of wheat in store on the Atlantic 
seaboard than for several years, and that after that 
the freights by rail will probably be again increased 
in addition to the increase made on November tf. 
The weekly statement of the visible supply of wheat 
on November 4, as compared with October 28, 
shows an increase of 1,664,545 bushels, 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 


The dry goods trade in New York for the past 
few weeks has been very backward for the season. 
That the mild weather has been the main cause of 
this is without a doubt, though prior to election 
time there is a general falling off of trade. The 
two causes combined made trade very dull. For a 
brief period we had a taste of sharp weather, and 
hopes were entertained it would continue cold, and 
that trade would be spurred up. The reverse has 
been the case, however, as the sharp atmosphere 
disappeared to returning mildness. Some slight 


Manchester goods are again lower. 
returns show that a fair business was done. 


has interfered with trade to some extent. 
sales are generally light, and the market favors 
buyers on some kinds of cotton goods. 

bers trade is improving, but is not active. 


without animation or change. 


343 








improvement in business was developed on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, only to fall off with yester- 
day's miserable weather, and the week closes in a 
very discouraging manner. 
try to console themselves by saying it cannot last 
long, as cold weather must come at an early day. 
This is all very well, but it doesn’t sell goods. 


Retailers and jobbers 


Inquiry in the cloak trade develops the fact that 


business with them is fair up to date, whatever it 
may be for the next month or two. Certainly they 
have not as yet experienced that brilliant season 
they expected. Some of the larger houses are ahead 


: Bushels. | 940,569 bushels, against 1,666,023 at the same | of last year from 5 to 15 per cent. 
James Caird « 124,000,000 : . A 
Beer bom 02s) 120,000,000 | points in the week to October 28. The greater The importations for the week are as follows: 
pat beg po Reatetg or cee “17 THe ee igeo | Strength of the seaboard markets is due to the facts No. of packages. Value. 
= ! Total imports of dry goods for past week... 11,035 $1,785, 191 
All these estimates are made upon the basis of that the stock of corn has not been so low for many | {otal amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
past WEEK. ... cece eee ee eee cence een eeeaee 8,847 1,644,501 


This shows a decrease on last week’s marketings 


of $302,000. 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 


[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 


London, November ro.— With large offerings, 
The October 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 
From Portland, Me.: The dry goods trade is still 


sluggish and unsatisfactory. 


From Boston, Mass. : In consequence of the elec- 


tion and bad weather, dry goods sales have been 
light, but in the last day or two there has been an 
increased activity, the tone of the market has im- 
proved, and jobbers speak confidently of the future. 
Retailers have been too much occupied with other 
matters to leave their homes, but they are now com- 
ing to town and buying freely. 


From Providence, R. J.: The print cloth market 


is very quiet, the amount of sales being small; 64s 
are quoted at 31/;gc. and 56x60s at 3°/1¢c. 
are about 175,000 pieces on hand. The cotton 
market is quiet, and sales are small. 
nominal. 
uplands at 11%c. and middling gulfs at 11%c. The 
stock on hand is light. 


There 
Prices are 
The Board ot Trade quotes middling 
From Philadelphia, Pa.: The election excitement 

Agents’ 
With job- 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade con- 


tinues very satisfactory, and collections are reported 
good, 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: The dry goods market is 
In woolens and 
clothing the volume of trade is unusually light. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland noticeably is 
not classed as a wholesale dry goods market, being 
represented by one house only, which reports doing 
a satisfactory business. 

From Columbus, Ohio: Owing to cooler weather, 
trade in dry goods has improved some over last 
week, and business so far for November is in excess 
of same month last year. The October trade was 
smaller than for corresponding month of 1881. Col- 
lections reported good. 

From Dayton, Ohio: Dry goods market dull. 
Collections slow. 

From Chicago, Iil.: Yn dry goods there is a fair 
trade, with no new features. 

From Peoria, [ll.: The dry goods trade has been 
lighter than the week previous, owing to continued 
warm weather. Collections have been better than 
could be expected, as merchants must sufter from 
above cause. E 

From Detroit, Mich.: Dry goods and clothing 
trade reported as being of fair dimensions for the 
past week, with no special new features. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: The dry goods trade is in 
steady volume, and is neither rushing nor dull. 
Stocks are kept quite complete. Prices generally 
aré firm, but some cotton goods show a weakening 
tendency. 

From Kansas City, Mo.: Dry goods sales de- 
creasing somewhat, but fairly satisfactory in volume, 
considering the state of weather, which is mild and 
pleasant. 

From Burlington, Iowa: Dry goods are moving 
steadily, though purchasers order prudently, and 
heavy goods are only in fairdemand. The trade 
so far has been quite satisfactory. Weather too 
mild for business. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: The movement of dry 
goods shows a slight improvement, but sales are not 
what they should be for this season of the year. 
Collections are backward, and will not be better 
until cold weather and larger movements of produce 
set in. 

From Omaha, Neb.: Dry goods sales very light. 

From San Francisco, Cal,: Demand for dry goods 
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more than satisfactory. 
cellent. 

rom Baltimore, Md.: The improvement in the 
dry goods market the past week was slight, but 
business reached fair proportions and no complaints 
were heard. Retail men are beginning to be bene- 
fited by the cool weather, and the indications for an 
increase in the volume of business at an early 
period are good. 


City retail business ex- 


From Richmond, Va.: Dry goods sales are very 
good. 

From Norfolk, Va.: The dry goods jobbing not 
active. excitement subsiding, and a 
healthier tone anticipated. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Dry goods jobbing 
and retail trade dull, owing to elections. 

From Savannah, Ga.: Dry goods moderately ac- 
tive. Oniy a few country merchants in town 
selecting goods, and demands mostly filled on 
orders and for full lines. 

From Atlanta, Ga.; The general trade in dry 
goods the past week reported a little quiet, though 
a good feeling prevails. 

From Galveston, Tex.: 
Collections good. 

From Waco, Tex.: The demand for dry goods is 
very light. 

From Nashville, Tenn. : Dry goods trade fair. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: The warm weather still 
affects the volume of the dry goods trade, but job- 
bers report more business than at this time last 
season, 


Election 


Dry goods less active. 





COTTON. 

The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 259,968 bales, against 252,430 bales last week 
and 223,347 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. The receipts of cotton at the twenfy-four in- 
terior towns usually reported were 120,699 bales, 
against 115,952 bales last week and 113,198 bales for 
the corresponding week last year. The shipments 
for the week were 100,091 bales, against 97,273 bales 
last week and 84,255 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to ro7j;gc. Futures have 
declined an average of 18 points for near months 
and 18 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 7 


Last week, Last year. 






Ordmary seo weccaasiscncks 7 7 15-16c. 87ac. 
Strict ordinary............ 8 5-16 835 9 7-16 
Good ordinary 9% 9 3-16 10% 
Low middling 10 10 1-16 Ir 3-16 
Middling .. Io 7-16 tols 1154 
Good middlin 10 11-16 10% 12 
Middling fair. 113% II 7-16 12% 
Bites an asa 12% 12 3-16 13% 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 


This week. Last week. Last year. 





November 10.25¢, 10.42¢. 10,80c. 
December 10.21 10.39 10.75 
January Io 28 10.40 10.8, 
February 10.39 10.58 10.G) 
March... 10.51 10.69 11.10 
iri sees 10.63 10.80 11.24 
May: oc5< 10.74 10.91 11.36 
Ti ee Prey Peps ar ee 6 10.85 11.03 11.48 


New York market for futures closed quiet. 





COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH, 

From Norfolk, Va.: Cotton continues to come in 
freely, and will no doubt improve, as labor will be 
more obtainable, especially in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: The weather continues fine 
for gathering the crop, which we consider a full 
average one, and of exceptionally fine quality. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather pleasant and 
favorable for cotton picking. Receipts continue 
large with fair demand and good sales. 

from Newberry, S. C.: Weather has been clear 
since last report; no frost to do any damage ; pick- 
ing progressing finely. 

from Atlanta, Ga.: Weather continues fine for 
cotton, and the crop is being rapidly picked out. 

Irom La Grange, Ga.: Weather fair and cooi. 
Bottom nearly all open, and nearly all gathered. 
Yield will be about three-fourths of a crop. 

From Dallas, Tex. : The weather during the past 
seven days has been dry and warm, cloudy and 
threatening rain at times. Cotton receipts for the 
week 2,484 bales, total to date 12,038, being some- 
what less than last week, owing to decline in price. 
Cotton classing lower. That damaged by rains 
some three weeks since just coming in. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Weather continues dry 
and warm. Cotton receipts during past week ex- 
tremely light. Prices weak. 

from Houston, Tex.: Weatherclear. Cotton pick- 
ing progressing slowly for lack of pickers. 

from Waco, Tex.: The weather for the past week 
has been dry and warm. Cotton picking is pro- 
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gressing as rapidly as possible. 
great demand, and none to be had. 
advances the staple improves. 

From Helena, Ark. : There was favorable weather 
for only two days. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: The receipts of cotton 
have been liberal, under which the market has 
again declined. Stock on hand, 5,200 bales. 


Pickers are in 
As the season 





iron, but in small quantities, 


WOOL. 

Seaboard wool markets have ruled quiet during 
the past week, but the general situation has under- 
gone no radical change. In the present condition 
of the woolen-goods trade, manufacturers can see 
no incentive to large purchases in advance of need, 
and generally buy cautiously and only as impelled 
by current wants. The market is firm for combing 
and delaine fleeces, which are in very small supply, 
and values rule fairly steady on all desirable grades 
of clothing and carpet wool; but the slow demand 
naturally detracts from the recent buoyancy of the 
market, and inclines sellers in some cases to meet 
buyers on easier terms. The majority of holders, 
however, are confident that all available domestic 
stocks will be wanted for consumption before the 
next clip comes forward, and are therefore refusing 
to make any material concession. [astern stocks, 
as a rule, are under good control, and what is leit 
in the interior is held confidently for full prices. 
Messrs. Walter Brown & Co., Boston, telegraph 
as foliows: Market quiet with light sales. Manu- 
facturers buying as necessity requires. Holders 
anxious to sell, and would make some concessions 
to effect sales, except XX which is firm. The 
demand is light and only for consumption. The 
general feeling is that there will be no material 
change during the next few weeks. 


prices are not changed materially. 
pig iron of all kinds are large. 


change. Pig iron weak. 
From Detroit, Mich.: tron market dull. 
only buying actual wants. 


good, regular demand. 


been equal to dealers’ anticipations. 
unsatisfactory. 


are preparing to increase their rolling stock. 





COAL, 
ing the coal trade. 
vents accumulation of stocks. 


grades are said to bring an advance. 





IRON, 

The American pig iron market at New York con- 
tinues firm, stocks being comparatively low and 
choice brands being the kind mostly in demand. 
At Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the same condition 
oi this branch of the iron trade is not observed. 
Weakness is reported, concessions have been made 
on all or nearly all grades of pig, and the outlook is 
for still lower prices. The exceptions are at mills 
which are kept busy on old contracts. Spot lots of 
Scotch pig at New York are scarce. Sales to arrive 
during the week aggregated about 2,000 tons. 
The market holds firm and prices are still 
as previously noted. Coltness is quoted at $2s, 
Langloan at $26.75 @ $27, Gartsherrie at $26, Carn- 
broe and Glengarnock at $25.50@ $26, and Eglinton 
at $23.50@ $24. Deliveries amounted to about 600 
tons. The American manufactured iron market 
cannot yet be described as satisfactory. Structural 
iron is classed as fairly active, and some large 
orders for this kind of iron have been placed. Bar 
iron is comparatively weak, and it is believed that 
concessions may be obtained on cash sales. Thin 
plates are said to be in some request, and old 
rails have been in somewhat better demand. 
The most noticeable feature in the market, however, 
is the weakness of steel rails. The demand for 
them has fallen away sharply, and although quota- 
tions are still made at $45 @$46, it is confidently 
stated that these rates may be improved in buyers’ 
favor. Bessemer pig is also weak. 


of cars and high coast freights. 





PETROLEUM. 


higher-priced oil. 


an exceedingly fierce one. 
at the various exchanges. 
in 


lower carrying rates, 


that time. 


changes. 


at all the oil centers. 


a time. The opening price was $1.25, nearly 6c. 





THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S, ] 

London, November ro.—The finished iron market 
is barely firm. Rail exports in October to the 
United States, Italy and India showed an increase. 
Coal exports are large and steady. 


the afternoon session, when the price was $1.25@ 
$1.25%, practically that made at the opening. 
Election day tailed to close the doors of the petro- 
leum exchanges, and considerable trading was done, 
though under less excitement and at a lower range 
of values, $1.21 being recorded as bid at the close 
on Tuesday. Wednesday gave the oil brokers a 
breathing spell. By contrast with the market on 
the 4th and 6th inst., the transactions in oil on 
Wednesday were tame and spiritless. Opening at 
$1.154, prices advanced to $1.17%, and, with 
various advances and reactions, closed at $1.14@ 
$1.14%, having gone as low as $1.13 and as high as 





DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

Irom Philadelphia, Pa.: Pig iron is quiet, but 
prices are stiffly maintained on standard brands, 
The heavy consumption necessitates a good many 
purchases in small lots, but buyers are holding back 
orders for winter engagements, in the hope of easier 
prices. The market is in such a position, however, 
that a sudden renewal of demand would stiffen 


values. Merchant bar is weak. Railway materials | $1.18%. On Thursday carrying rates, which had 
rule quiet. been conspicuous for two days, became less of an 
From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The bar iron market pre- | obstruction, and a grand rally was made by the bull 


sents no new features since last week. Nails con- 
tinue in active demand. Pig iron is unchanged, 
and the market is still dull and heavy. We learn of 
$21.50 being offered for 1,000 tons No. 1 mill iron, 
with probabilities in favor of its acceptance. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Market in iron dull and 
irregular, with decided weakness in some grades of 
pig ; there is, however, fairdemand. Manufactured 
in good request, with firm prices. The impending 
difficulty between manufacturers and workmen has 
been amicably settled, to the expressed satisfaction 
of both parties in interest, 


forces, who succeeded in carrying all before them, 
Monday’s excitement and fever for buying were 
repeated, and oil advanced from $1.13% at the 
opening to $1.31 at the close, a total gain of r8c. 
per barrel during the day. The sales were heavy, 
aggregating 21,000,000 barrels, 

Yesterday carrying rates advanced to $3 a day 
per I,000 barrels, and the market felt the influence. 
The opening prices were a fraction better than 
$1.26. At the close of the morning session $1.28 
and a iraction only had been bid. The improved 
| prices for oil have stimulated wildcatting, and quite 


From Cleveland, Ohio; The pig iron market is in 
a very unsatisfactory condition; trade continues 
duil, and prices declining. The season is so far 
advanced that appearances indicate that the fall 
trade, which is usually the best trade in the year in 
pig iron, has been lost entirely. The demand for 
charcoal iron is better than it was a month ago, but 
at lower prices, There is some trade in foundry 
Mill iron is not in as 
good demand as it was a month ago, although 
The stocks of 


from Chicago, Ill.: In iron products there is little 
Dealers 
From Louisville, Ky.: ron and hardware is in 


From St. Louis, Mo.: The iron business has not 
Still, it is not 
Agricultural implement factories 
are increasing their orders, and several railroads 


There are no new features of importance respect- 
Anthracite, as previously re- 
ported, is going off in good round lots, which pre- 
Prices received are 
in all cases September list, although a few special 
October 
circular prices are not in force except in name. 
The general opinion appears to be that the year's 
business has been quite satisfactory, both as to the 
quantity mined and the prices realized. Chicago 
and Boston are doing a fair business, and Boston's 
distribution has improved, especially in small sizes. 
The bituminous trade continues to suffer from lack 


The ups and downs of the market have been fully 
shown during the past week. The result, however, 
proves the vitality of the views of the believers in 
On Friday, November 3, as 
stated in this journal on Saturday last, the advance 
in prices of certificates of crude was about 7c., the 
closing quotation on the 3d inst. being $1.04% @ 
$1.045%. On Saturday this little whirlwind became 
The market was quite 
excited and the sales amounted to 25,000,000 barrels 
The immediate cause of 
this was the October report under the influence of 
addition to the bull 
estimates of decreased production published at 
At the close on Saturday certificates 
were quoted at $1.19%@ $1.19%. On Monday, 
however, the storm became a perfect cyclone and 
swept all opposition from the floors of the ex- 
The heaviest purchases were recorded in 
the history of the trade, various accounts placing the 
total anywhere from 26,000,000 to 32,000,000 barrels 
The market, it is needless to 
add, was very excited, and buying was carried on so 
indiscriminately that an accurate record was im- 
possible. Fluctuations in price were made in jumps 
up or down and back again three and five cents at 


above the close on Saturday. At 1m A.M, $1.36 
had been reached. From this there was a reaction 
to $1.29, another advance to $1.35, a decline to 
$1.32, a recovery to $1.34, and so on till the close of 







































































































a number of new wells have been put down. | 
news from the regions yesterday was that two n 
wells had turned out dry. So thus far no new 
influence has shown itself. The closing prices 
the day were $1.24} @$1.24%, against $1.04 
$1.045¢ on last week, Friday evening. The mark 
yesterday was very excited, fluctuations on a | 
liberal scale and transactions heavy. The hig! 
price was $1.33% and the lowest $1.23%. =. 
The market for refined oil during: the week | pt 
pace with that of crude. On Saturday rro® test 
advanced to 83c., and 70” Abel test to 834c., p 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore being Me. less ¢ 
each. Heavy sales were made. Case oil , 
quoted at 11c. for ordinary grades. On Mond 
in sympathy with the firmer and higher market, 110° 
test again advanced to 8%c., 70° Abel test to ge., 
and case oil to 12c. for plain brands. A small 
quantity was disposed of at those figures, when no 
further offers were made by refiners. Crude in 
barrels on the same day advanced to 7TK% @8¥%c. 
gallon, according to grade. On Wednesday the 
market for refined oil was weaker, in sympathy wi 
crude, and ofierings were made at Monday's quota- 
tions. There was considerable demand for crude in 
barrels for the French and Spanish trade, and sales" 
were made at 8%@854c. On Thursday refined 
was again firmer. The closing prices of petroleu 
and petroleum products at New York last evening, 
as compared with those one week ago, were as fol- 
lows : 
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The exports of petroleum for the week endin, 
November 4 have increased, being 15,778,447 ga l- 
lons, against 11,447,897 gallons (crude equivalent) 
the week before. The total exports since January 1 
were 539,604,£02 gallons, against 516,290,302 gal- 
lons (crude equivalent) during a like » period in 1881. 
This makes the increased exports in 1882 23,314,500 
gallons in excess of those in the corresponding 
period of 1881, and against 18,277,138 gallons exce 
in the preceding week, a gain in the excess of this — 
year over last in one wee‘ of about 5,000,000 gallons 
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United pipe-line certificates 
Refined oil, rro® test... . 
Refined oil, 70° Abel test 
Gase..oll Cocca eaaies 
Crude, in barrels, New York 
Naphtha per gallon 





OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
At New York renewed shipments of grain ; 
petroleum have been the feature of the ocean-frei 
market. The demand for tonnage for export 
both of those commodities has been marked, and 
vessels of the required capacity have brought ac 
vanced rates. In some instances brokers’ rates ¢ 
in excess of those which exporters wish to pay, but 
the outlook is in the former's favor. The inerez 
export of petroleum for the week ending No 
ber 4 bids fair to be excelled during the pres 
week. The demand at Baltimore for vessels’ 
grain has also been conspicuous, and a scarcity 
tonnage there has conspired to produce high ra 
The shipment of cotton from southern ports. | 
been somewhat restricted for want of tonnage, 
higher rates for vessels for cotton are the ° 
demanded and paid. Tuesday broke into the to’ 
business of the week, but the existing demand 
tonnage in all lines having been rather in excess of 
the supply the market has remained firm and active 
The arrival of large orders from Europe for re 


and crude oil is a welcome feature of the petrol : 
trade. ; a 
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SPECIAL TRADE AND [N- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given belo 
include special reference to the condition of 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cere 
crops, general trade, and the movement of _mer- 
chandise : 

EASTERN STATES, 

From Portland, Me.: Trade moderate, and hi 
prices restrict orders for immediate wants of tr 
Many who loaded up early in the season fin 
difficult to meet their bills promptly, and be 
buyer and seller are more cautious. Provisions an 
produce are breaking down. 





From Boston, Mass.: Boot and shoe shipm 
still show an increase over a year ago, but they 
almost entirely old orders. There has been only a 
fair amount of new business done, Competition 
strong, and purchasers are disposed to buy at o 
prices rather than pay the advance. More acti\ 
is indicated by the presence of 63 buyers, against 
last week. Shipments during the week to p lac 
outside of New England amounted to 40,671 
against 36,694 cases during the same week las 
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lative demand. Hogs are in good supply, with 
prices lower. There has not been much life in the 
grain trade outside the speculation in corn. 


shipments since Jannary 1, 2,208,833 cases, 
nst 2,123,519 cases same time last year. 





MIDDLE STATES. 


From Albany, N.Y.: There has been a large 
and for lumber the past week, and many pur- 
asers are here laying in their winter stock. Some 
les of woods are scarce, such as spruce and 
mlock, and dealers are unable to fill orders at 
ent. The stock on hand is in good assortments, 
realizes good prices, which are firm, with an 
ard tendency. 





From Peoria, [il.: Mild weather has prevailed for 
the past week. Sales in all staple lines will average 
same as last year’s, which were large. Collections 
are not quite satisfactory, which is attributed to the 
slow movement of grain and laying in of winter 
produce, etc., by consumers. The recent break in 
the whisky market will cause a new pool to be 
formed, the meeting to be held at Cincinnati. 
Highwines quoted $1.14. 





Troy, N.Y.: Jobbing trade holds good, and 
utlook continues quite favorable. 


From Louisville, Ky.; Trade this week was 
generally quiet and slow. ‘The continued warm 
weather restricts the demand for winter goods. 
Country trade reports that the favorable opportuni- 
ties for field work cause farmers to neglect merchan- 
dise purchases, and crops are being withheld irom 
the markets. The grain trade is dull, and prices 
declining. Flour is quiet and lower, with ample 
stocks. Groceries and produce steady and active. 
Leaf tobacco market easy, with inferior offerings 
and increasing deliveries. Manufactured tobaccos 
active and well supported. The Kentucky distillers 
have agreed to limit production by reducing ca- 
pacity. The scale decided on effects a reduction of 
manufacture of about 75 percent. There are 335 
distilleries in the state. 





m Philadelphia, Pa.: The state elections have 
-ded business to some extent in nearly all lines, 
now that these are over a better feeling pre- 
Trade as a general thing, however, is only 
oderately active, and the results of the fall de- 
nd to date hardly realize early expectations. 
is no positive dullness in any quarter, but 
ations, as arule, are on a moderate scale, and 
nly for well assured wants. Values have weak- 
d slightly on grain, but are recovering at the 
Exporters are bidding more freely for wheat, 
want corn, but cannot get it in this market, for 
pt delivery. Flour is moderately dealt in at 
y prices. Cotton is steady, but spinners buy 
in small lots. Refined petroleum has advanced 
arply in sympathy with the rise in crude certifi- 
tes, and at the close there is a better inquiry for 
t. Groceries are jobbing fairly, and values 
generally well maintained. Provisions are 
er, but stocks of pork and lard are very small in 
market. Farm products are fairly active and 
markets are mostly in good shape and firm. 





































From St. Louis, Mo.: General trade very fair. 
Southern orders growing heavier and collections on 
southern customers improving. The continued 
warm weather in this*section is unfavorable for our 
corn. It is not drying properly, and unless re- 
peated hard frosts come soon it will be soft and of 
poor keeping quality. Provisions steadily droop- 
ing, averaging the week. All grains continue 
downward. Option trading dull. Hogs weaken- 
ing a little, owing to unusually large offerings of 
good quality. Cattle—prices good, but supply only 
of poor grades. 


Fe. 





om Pittsburgh, Pa.: \n groceries business is 
y active, but there are complaints that money is 
ming in slowly just now. The shoe trade is 
lerately good, and business up to this time this 
ear is fully as good as for same period last year. 
clothing trade is also moderate, owing to mild 
weather keeping back orders for heavy goods. In 
table-ware, chimneys and bottles trade has been 





From St. Joseph, Mo.: Warm weather aftects 
sale of heavy goods, although trade has been un- 
usually good. Collections not as good as last 
month. Country mérchants are buying freely. 








From Kansas City, Mo.: Trade in general quiet. 
Not much activity expected till colder weather sets 


WESTERN STATES. : 
in. Collections reported fair. 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: There is steady distribu- 
1 of manufactures and moderate exchange of 
merchandise, but continued mild weather has pre- 
. ented realizing anticipated increase of business 

cident to season, and there is little change in 
neral values; if anything, bearish feeling in the 
ket has forced a decline. In tobacco there has 
the customary trade, unmarked by any special 
re except prices are lower. Whisky has been 
settled, owing to attempts to reorganize the pool, 
ctions are not good. 
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From Burlington, Iowa: No new features in gen- 
eral trade. The demand for goods is very fair, but 
colder weather is needed to stimulate trade. Col- 
lections are very fair. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: The general trade of 
this city, especially among the jobbers, is quiet, and 
the weather continues mild and pleasant. 








From Omaha, Neb.: The business boom which 
was expected from abundant crops has not come, 
and the lull in trade is very marked. Orders are 
small and collections very slow. This condition of 
affairs is assisted by the unwillingness of the farmers 
to sell their wheat and corn. They regard the 
present offerings as too low, and are generally in- 
clined to hold back until prices become better. 
This diminishes the ready money, although the 
overflowing corn-cribs contain a larger accumula- 
tion than has been harvested since 1878. Mer- 
chants are now looking for a quiet time this winter, 
but hope for a heavy early-spring trade, when the 
present crop must be sold, if not disposed of earlier. 


n Cleveland, Ohio: Sales in some lines of the 
ral trade exceed those of last year, while those 
1 clothing, notions, millinery, etc., are unsatisfac- 
ry, owing to the adverse fall and winter season. 
ections, however, are fairly satisfactory. The 
Western Wholesale Drug Association is holding its 
th annual convention here. They have ad- 
nitted eastern representatives, and the name has 
changed to National Wholesale Drug Asso- 





From Columbus, Ohio: The boot and shoe jobbers 
port an active trade, and business as a whole is 
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From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade during the past CALIFORNIA, 


week has been only fair, this being the week of the 
tate election, which has had a tendency to make 
trade dull. The weather is still very unseasonable, 
and winter goods do not move freely. 


ol ys 


From San Francisco, Cal.: Election interfered 
with business this week. Collections good. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


From Baltimore, Md. : The weather the past week 
was cooler and more favorable to general trade, but 
the increase in the volume of business was light. 
owing partly to the election excitement. In the 
cotton market transactions were more active, anda 
late sale of 500 bales was at 10%c. The grain 
markets were fairly steady and speculation light. 
Dealings in coffee continue dull. The market for 
hog products is firm at the late decline in prices, 
with a good jobbing demand. There is a good in- 
quiry for both prompt and future loading in ocean 





From Evansville, Ind.: The weather has been 
fine; trade good, Country merchants are buying 
for the holidays. The outlook for pork indicates a 
strong market, with light supplies. 


> 


bas From Detroit, Mich.: All lines are doing a full 
share of business. Collections quoted as good in 
all departments. Wheat receipts light. 
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” Fro Chicago, /l,: General trade, on account of 
ad weather and election excitement, has been a 
ittle slow for provisions. There is a good specu- tional inquiry is reported in the leather market, and 
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charters, and rates are quoted firm. Some addi- 
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BEET SUGAR IN CALIFORNIA. 


The San Francisco Chronicle has the following 
information concerning the manufacture of beet 
sugar in California: The manufacture of beet 
sugar is not exactly new on this coast, but it has 
not, till quite recently, been proved profitable. 
There have been sugar manufactories erected in 
ihe neighborhood of Sacramento, but their work, 
till a very recent date, has been rather tentative 
than remunerative. There is every reason to sup- 
pose that now the making of beet sugar has passed 
the bounds of experiment, and will hereafter be a 
source of revenue to the manufacturers and to the 
state. Our soils are adapted to the culture, and our 
climate subtly distills into the root far more of the 
saccharine element than the cold and forbidding 
climates of France and Belgium. 

The beet is said to be a native of the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean. In 1741, Marggraf, a 
Berlin chemist, discovered that the white beet con- 
tained 6.2 per cent. of sugar, and the red beet 4.6 
per cent. No practical use was made of the dis- 
covery until 1800, when Napoleon, not wishing that 
France should be dependent on the English colo- 
nies for sugar, encouraged the manufacture of a 
substitute from the beet. The manufacture was not 
encouraged outside of France, and even within that 
country it could not, on account of crude methods, 
be made profitable. Since then the processes have 
been greatly improved. Crystallization is deli- 
cately managed, and it is now confidently asserted 
that beet sugar cannot be distinguished in ordinary 
use from cane sugar, and not without great difficulty 
by a chemical analysis. 

The white Silesian is the species preferred, as 
having a large proportion of saccharine matter and 
being free from the salts which sometimes vitiate 
it. Sandy soils are considered more suitable for 
the culture, such as are found on the eastern shore 
of San Francisco bay, near Sacramento, and in the 
tule lands of the Sacramento river. In the last 
mentioned localities it is thought that the beet will 
supplant grain, as crops are not contingent on over- 
flow, but can be raised after the water has retired, 
and be out of the way before the autumn rains: In 
France and Belgium only 12 to 15 tons can be 
raised to the acre, which yield from 5 to 12 per 
cent. of sugar. In California from 15 to 20 tons 
can be raised to the acre, which will yield from 6 to 
ro per cent. of sugar. In France 5 tons of clean 
roots will produce 450 pounds of brown or 160 
pounds of double-refined sugar, the rest being mo- 
lasses, which is distilled into spirits. Ata beet-sugar 
manufactory in Alameda county in 1881, 1,5c0,000 
pounds of sugar were made from 11,786 tons of beets, 
which was an average of over 127 pounds to the 
ton. This average, it is thought, can be increased 
to 160 pounds per ton. The capital put into this 
manufactory was $200,000. On this a dividend of 
$40,000 was declared last year, and $10,000 worth 
of new machinery put in, besides which a portion of 
the profits went to reinforce the investment. The 
concern has experienced one failure from not know- 
ing how to eliminate the alkaline quality from the 
beet. That difficulty has been overcome by the aid 
of an experienced German chemist. Last year 80 
tons of beets per diem were used. This year the 
daily consumption of the works will be increased to 
Since a sandy soil is the best for the 


good grades are quoted firm. The receipts of 
Maryland tobacco have been light, and stock in 
factors’ hands is considerably reduced. New ground 
leaves find sale at $4.50@$5. Wool is reported 
rather quiet under small receipts and sales. The 
cattle markets have been a little slow, and prices of 
beeves about a fraction higher than last week. 





From. Richmond, Va.: Business has been very 
good for the past week, with good prospects. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Trade generally not active. 
The election excitement subsiding, a healthier tone 
is anticipated. Peanuts coming in freely—a much 
larger crop this year than usual, and the quality is 
better. The weather for oysters is fine, the yield 
abundant, and quality good. All other industries 
progressing favorably. Collections fair. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: Freights firm. Pro- 
visions lower. Grain quiet. Breadstuffs steady. 
Spirits turpentine easier. Rosin dull. Tar firm. 
Crude turpentine steady. Lumber and shingles 
dull. 





From Savannah, Ga.: Trade continues even and 
steady, with slightly increased demand over last 
week. Shortage in rice crop has kept up demand— 
now active at quotations. Cotton market steady 
and unchanged. Good demand for grain, and 
market easier. 





From Dallas, Tex.: Al\lines of trade more active, 
and general prospects very good. 





From Houston, Tex.; General trade good and on 
the increase. 





From Waco, Tex.: Breadstufis and staple gro- 
ceries are in fair demand and at good prices. Col- 
lections are easier than one week ago. 





From Nashville, Tenn. : The wholesale trade for 
the week has been fair for the season. Flour quiet 
and steady. Wheat quiet and unchanged. New 
corn steady; demand light. Hay quiet, with light 
demand. Provisions steady; demand fair. Very 
little doing in country produce. Cattle in fair de- 
mand at quotations. 





From Memphis, Tenn. No improvement in vol- 
ume of trade in general on account of continued 
warm weather. Cotton receipts very heavy. Col- 
lections coming in fairly. Stock of flour large, and 
prices cheaper. Corn lower, and cornmeal very 
light demand, with prices lower than for a year 
past. Hog products quiet. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET'S, received yesterday : 


Exchange selling on New 
York. 


Prime com. 


paper, per cent. too tons. 





































Atlanta, Ga......-ssseees &8 @I10 4 premium, : ys 
areata: Gare: 7 @ , f pea ; beet, and it has been shown that alkali can be 
@ . . . 
eeremag Pm é @ 65 Teheran eliminated, we see no reason why a large portion of 
Buffalo, N. Y... 6 @ 4 premium. . aqui ré - : 2 . 
Burlington, Iowa.. 8 @ +10 ‘premium. the San Joaquin valley might not profitably be 
Charleston, S.C. 8 @ % premium. given up to its culture. It is certainly worth the 
Chicago, Ill..... 6 @8 2sc discount. _ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 6 @7 Premium soc. per $1,090. trial. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7 @8 110 premium. 
Columbus, Ohio 7 @8 I-Io premium. 2 a lb: . 
Dallas, Texas 12 @ 4 discount. TEA CULTIVATION IN ASSAM. 
Dayton, Ohio. 6 @8 1-Io premium, 
Denver, Col. -12 @ % premium. In connection with the subject of Indian tea, dis- 
Detroit, Mic 6 @ I-Io premium. 5 = : 4 
Evansville, Ind.......--- 7 @8 $1.50 premium. cussed in a recent issue of BRADSTREET'S, the fol- 
Coben, Tsetse premum, lowing from the Yapan Weekly Mail will be of 
Halifax, N CE aonTneeeie. 54@ 6 ‘ar to 1-6 discount. interest : 
Houston, Texas.......-- 10 @12 4 @% discount. ? 
Indianapolis, Ind.......- @ 8 Slight premium. The year 1881 was more or less a favorable one 
Kansas City, Mo........ 8 @1o $1 premium. ‘ " 4 i " 
Little Rock, Ark......-.+ 10 @ 4 premium, for tea cultivation in Assam, the prices obtained 
Louisville, y.:0-s2cnctine ACO Nes Daa being much higher than those of 1880, though the 
Memphis, Tenn 8 @ Par. ) g§ g 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... 7 @10 2c. premium per $1,000. | outturn was not quite so good. On December 31 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 8 @Io $1@$r.50 dis. per $1,000. ‘ : ’ 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 -16@3% premium. 1881, there were 2,058 gardens in existence in the 
Nashville, Tenn......... 8 @ 2 per $1,000 - : a : 
New Haven, Conn. . 6 @ ar. province, which represent an increase of 31 over 
Rew ar Mees p ae Be ratia: the figures of 1880, The area under cultivation was 
Omaha, Neb..... .10 @ $I premium, 158,427 acres. Of this, 133,293 acres were under 
Peoria, Dc. sivnena« @8 I-Io discount. ‘ 
Philadelphia, Pa... g4@ 6  1-20to par. mature plants, and 25,134 under immature plants. 
Pittabur Eee ae far i The yield of tea during 1880 is said to have been 
Portland, Me..... . 64@ 734 I-10 premium. 
Provideny. rie ee Seat. 37,571,311 pounds, or an increase of 3,557,728 
Richmond, Va. 7 - 8 ay sgeeoe pounds over the outturn of last year. The average 
Salt e City, U oe I 4 premium, 7 a 
San Antonio, Pex 3 @10 © (ecksinwt, yield per acre has been 292 pounds of mature 
sen Francie 3.3 Bate discount. plants, which is the same as that of 1880. Of the 
St. Joseph, Mo @ 1% premium. tea districts, Kachar heads the list, with an outturn 
St. Louis, Mo @8 75c. discount on $1,000. . be 
St. Paul, Minn (aio —«$2. discount. of 10,455,982 pounds, and Sibsagar comes next, 
Tole ate. aes .  apaasiaiart with 1,049,086 pounds. The other districts come in 
theo Soo 8, Bead s 2 a the following order: Lakhimpur, Durrung, Silhet, 
Wilmington, N.C... ‘ @8~ Par. Nowgong, Kamrup, Goalpara, Khasi Hiils. There 
Winnipeg, Man.......-++ @% % premium, oa z kat 5 7 
Marshall, Tex ......++. . 8 @I2 has been a continuous increase in the production of 
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tea in Assam during the past four years. There 
are no means of ascertaining the profits derived 
during the year from tea cultivation as a whole, as 
several of the tea companies are not registered in 
India, but have their headquarters offices at home. 
Of the companies registered in India—s3 in num- 
ber—2 show no paid up capital, while the remaining 
51 represent a paid up capital of Rs. 1,67,16,152. 
Ten of these rendered no accounts for the past 
year, 24 concerns made a profit of Rs. 4,70,508, 14 
a loss of Rs. 2,20,839, while 3 show neither profit 
nor loss. ‘These figures scarcely indicate great 
prosperity in the trade, but the planters take a 
hopeful view of the prospects of the industry. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES IN EUROPE. 


The Baltimore Underwriter gives the follow- 
ing figures concerning insurance in Europe: In 
the year 1800 the whole number of companies in 
Europe was only 26, and of these 13—one-half— 
were English companies, At the end of 80 years 
the whole number was 1,152, distributed as follows: 













38| Turkey 
26|Rouman 


Germany - 259|Denmark..... 0.6.20. .:0506 25 
England . - 249}Spain...... ie 
France... . 226|Switzerland 22 
Holland ? 119) Russtarsto... sco. . eee 20 
Austria 63) Portugal. de ese ee 12 
Italy 67 GKeeCel ccc ascerencetesneree 9 
é 3 
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Belgium ... 

Of these 1,152 companies now in existence 260 are 
exclusively devoted to fire insurance, 192 to life in- 
surance, 280 to marine insurance. There are 79 
hail companies and 42 accident companies. The 
remaining 299 are devoted to two or more branches 
in combination. 


COST OF STREET REPAIRS IN PARIS. 


The following is taken from the London Daily 
News of recent date: The estimate for street repairs 
in Paris next year has just been submitted to the 
Municipal Council by the Prefect of the Seine, who 
asks for a sum of £407,000. The total area of the 
streets and roadways paved with stone is given in 
the estimate as being 6,800,000 square yards. The 
expenditure upon this head is nearly half of the 
whole amount, each yard of paving costing nearly 
sixpence. The area of macadamized streets has 
been much reduced of late years, and is now not 
more than 2,000,000 square yards. ‘The cost of re- 
pairing this for next year is estimated at £184,000, 
or two shillings per square yard, the materials em- 
ployed being ordinary flints and porphyrous stone 
from the department of Mayenne, this latter being 
only used in a few exceptional cases, as it costs a 
guinea per square yard. The area of streets paved 
with asphalt is 345,000 square yards, and the cost 
of repairs for next year is estimated at rather more 
than a shilling a yard, the work being executed by 
contract. 





THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA, 


The London journal Zand has the following: 
The work of reclaiming and draining the Roman 
Campagna progresses but slowly. The first thing 
to be done is to drain the valley of the classic Almo, 
on the Via Appia. The Italian government has, 
however, allowed only £2,600 for this, which is 
ludicrously insufficient. Until this essential pre- 
liminary has been accomplished there is little hope 
for the development of the Aventine Quarter. Dr. 
Giuseppe Pinto, whose report upon the subject has 
been lately published by the Roman municipality. 
says that the general hydraulic works and partial 
replanting once executed, habitable centers can be 
established. ‘‘It is the political aim of Rome,” adds 
Dr. Pinto, ‘‘as the capital of Italy, that the malaria 
should disappear and the surrounding country be- 
come habitable during all seasons of the year, to 
the end that the commercial and industrial exist- 
ence of Rome may no longer suffer, and that the 
movement of the nation toward the capital should 
not be retarded.” 





BERLIN. 


Land, of London, says: That most melancholy 
of capitals, Berlin, aspires to become, like Paris and 
Vienna, a city of palaces. Ambition of this kind 
may be pardoned in a town which has in twenty 
years at once doubled its population and become 
the metropolis of united Germany. During the last 
seven years £3,580,000 have been spent upon new 
systems of drainage. Eleven large properties upon 
the outskirts of Berlin have been purchased for the 
reception of the sewage of the capital, and upon 
them £1,075,000 has been expended. In the last 
three years over £500,000 has been spent on 
new bridges. But even more gigantic under- 
takings are about to be embarked upon, and 
a loan of £2,250,000 is being raised to pay for 
them. The new Central Police office will cost 
430,000; three new hospitals will cost £175,000; 
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the new water-works are to be enlarged at an 
expenditure of £130,000. For new market halls 
£500,090 has been granted, and the cattle market, 
when it is finished, will have cost something like 
4750,000. Seeing that the sanitary condition of 
Berlin has long been unsatisfactory, it is pleasing 
to know that energetic endeavors are now being 
made to bring about a better state of things. The 
necessity has been found for new building regula- 
tions, framed with a due regard to the exigencies of 
the public health. Herr Béekh estimates that the 
population of Berlin is more numerous, in propor- 
tion to the area covered by the capital, than in any 
European city. The density of population in the 
city shows a tendency to increase, and one of the 
unfortunate results of this is a considerable mor- 
tality among children. The better drainage systems 
which have lately been established, at such great 
cost, appear to have had a beneficial effect upon 
the public health, for the cases of typhus fever have 
appreciably diminished. 


CANALS IN THE OLD WORLD. 


The London Graphic of late date has the follow- 
ing: The constantly-increasing use of steam, to 
the supersession of sailing ships, renders canals of 
more practical importance than formerly. A sailing 
ship, unaided by a fair wind, would naturally make 
very slow progress along a narrow cut of water, 
whereas a steamer, on account of the smoothness of 
the surface, shows to better advantage there than 
on the sea. Hence we have ambitious projects of 
ship canals in various quarters. France desires to 
islandize herself by cutting a broad, deep dyke from 
Bordeaux to the Mediterranean; Germany proposes 
a waterway from the Baltic to the North sea, across 
Holstein, thus rendering herself independent of a 
possible Danish blockade of the sound; Manchester 
plans to become a seaport, to bring the briny ocean 
close to Market street, and leave her old rival, 
Liverpool, stuck in the mud. This latter project is 
to be achieved either by a canal from the Mersey, 
or, better still, by utilizing the neglected estuary of 
the Dee. And if Manchester succeeds in her 
scheme, why not extend the canal on to Birming- 
ham, and thence to London? Before many years 
we may see one of the monsters of the deep which 
are owned by the Cunard Company or the P. & O. 
steaming through the green meadows of Warwick- 
shire. 





THE SWEDISH [RON TRADE. 


The London /ron Trade Exchangehas the following: 
The Swedish iron trade which in 1879-80 suffered from 
decreased demand, revived greatly in 1881, and the 
exports of Swedish bars last year were very large; 
the total mineral exports in 1881 were 1,315,960 cen- 
tres. In 1868 the total export of Swedish iron to 
Great Britian was 114,435 tons, and in 1880 the ex- 
ports had risen to 2,684,401 tons. This enormous 
increase is greatly owing to the improved methods 
of manufacture in Sweden, which have reduced the 
cost of producing the iron, and have led to its being 
adopted for many purposes which its high price 
formerly prevented. It is now proposed to con- 
struct a railway from the harbor of Ofoten-Fjord, on 
the northwest of Norway, to Haparanda, Gulf of 
Bothnia, with the view of opening up the rich iron 
mines of northern Sweden. If this railway scheme 
is carried through it will give a great impetus to the 
mining industry of the northern districts, where 
mines of great richness have remained unworked, 
owing to the want of transit to the shipping ports. 
The existence of rich iron deposits in Lapland has 
been known for centuries, but it was only in 1874 
that the mines were surveyed and reported on, and 
since then railway projects have been on foot, which 
seem likely to now be carried out. 





INDIAN WHEAT AND RAILWAY RATES. 


The Pall Mail Gazette has the following: Indian 
newspapers are, we observe, waking up at last to 
the fact so often commented upon here that the 
charges of Indian railways for carrying goods are 
so excessive as to do much damage to trade. The 
Bombay Gazette says that fully 50 per cent. of this 
year's wheat crop still remains up country, excessive 
railway charges forming an effective barrier to its 
being sent to the seaboard. The receipts of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway have, in conse- 
quence, fallen off; and, worse than that, from the 
exporter’s point of view as well as from the point of 
view of the creditors of India abroad, the peasants 
are said to be discouraged by the bad results of 
their labor from sowing wheat largely in the coming 
season. As near as we can estimate it takes about 
as much to bring a ton of Indian wheat from a 
point some 800 miles inland to the railroad as it 
takes to bring the same weight of American wheat 
































all the way from Chicago to Liverpool. Taking 
into account the fact that the foreign merchant pays 
the Indian cultivator practically what pleases him- 
self, this excessive disproportion may be stood in 
seasons when the price of grain is comparatively 
high; but in a year like the present, when prices 
are low, the exporter cannot afford extreme prices 
to the Indian peasant, plus the excessive railway 
Presently, 
perhaps, the railway managers will see the wisdom 
of lowering their charges, and then, though their 
profits will be less for a time, trade may be resumed 


charges, so he lets the wheat alone, 


again. 





TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 149 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 5 less than the pre- 
ceding week, and 14 more than the corresponding week last 
The middle states had 37, a decrease of 10; New Eng- 
land states 18, a decrease of 1; southern states 29, an in- 
crease of 6; western states 52, an increase of 1; California 
Canada 22, an 
The important suspensions were Barnett, 
Bach & Hart, wholesale notions, New York; The Globe 
glass 
commission 


year. 


and the territories 13, a decrease of 1; 


increase of 1, 


Rubber Company, Trenton; William A. Leavitt, 
manufacturer, Philadelphia; Hall & Co, 
yarns, Boston; Lee Bloom & Co., wholesale liquors, Louisville, 


Ky. In the principal trades they were as follows: Grocers 2t; 
shoes 17; general traders 14; liquors 12; hardware 8; manu- 
facturers 8; clothing 7; hats 7; dry goods 5; millinery 3; to- 
bacco and cigars 3; bakers and confectioners 3; hotels and 
restaurants 3; commission 2; butchers 2; gents’ furnishing 2; 


drugs 2; grain 2; produce 2; jewelry 2; fancy goods 2. 


ARKANSAS. 


OSCEOLA.—John H. Parnell, grocer, has assigned. 
PINE BLUFF.—J. H. Crawford, dry goods, has assigned, _ 


CALIFORNIA. 


MEN DOCINO.—William Armbruster, jeweler, has been sold 


out by the sheriff. 


OAKLAND.—Dinwiddie Brothers, saloon, have been at- 


tached. 


SACRAMENTO.—Anderson & Hamm, gents’ furnishing 
goods, have been attached for $4,900. The stock is valued at 


$2,500. Liabilities about $6,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—John Bartels, restaurant, has filed a 


petition in insolvency, 


SAN FRANCISCO.—F. W. Bert, theatrical manager, has 


filed a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $51,176; no assets, 
SAN FRANCISCO,—Lizzie C. Clark, millinery, has been 
attached. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—J,. J. Hughes, butcher, has filed a peti- 


tion in insolvency. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—J. W. Moyle, mining, has filed a peti- 


tion in insolvency. 


SAN FRANCISCO,—Ryan & Francis, saloon, have been 


attached. 


STOCKTON.—B. & G, Gatto, grocers, who recently filed a 


petition in insolvency, owe $900; no assets. 


TRUCKEF.—Mrs. W. C. Durno, varieties, has been at- 
tached. She was recently burnt out; loss $7,500; insurance 


$4,000. 


WOODBRIDGE.—J. S. Gerard, varieties, has called a 


meeting of creditors to ask an extension, 


COLORADO. 


BOULDER,.—Frederick Phillippi, harness, has assigned. 

DEL NORTE.—Sparrow & Luark, drugs, have been attached. 

DENVER.—John Mahan, saloon, has been attached for $327. 
Mary J. Mahan has also been attached for $648. 


DENVER.—Silberstein & Co., cloak manufacturers, have 
been closed on execution for $7,000. Liabilities $25,000; assets 


$6,000. They began about three years ago, and had a branch 
store at Leadville. 


GEORGIA. 


AMERICUS.—W, H. Clay, hotel, is reported to have left 
town, leaving bills unpaid, 

ATLANTA,—T. M. Horsey’s Sons, wholesale hats and caps, 
have assigned. Liabilities $12,000; nominal assets $24,000, of 
which $10,513 is stock, and the balance in notes and accounts, 

CUTHBERT.—John W. Stacy, liquors and confectionery, is 
reported to have left town, leaving several debts unpaid. 

SAVANNAH.—Max Krauss, boots and shoes, has failed. 

SAVANNAH.—Moses Krauss, boots and shoes, has failed 
and assigned. 

TALBOTTON.—H. C. Brown, hats, shoes, etc., who recently 
failed, owes about $2,000 ; nominal assets $2,000. He has gone 
out of business. 


ILLINOIS. 
AURORA.—Anthony Van Vleet, livery, has assigned to James 
Van Vleet. Liabilities $5,267. 


CHICAGO,—The schedules of Hair & Odiorne, lumber, show 
liabilities $329,446 ; nominal assets $270,426; the stock is placed 
at $125,000; open accounts $104,376; real estate and notes make 
up the balance. 

CHICAGO.—Henry Metz, clothing, has been closed by the 
sheriff on claims for $23,000. He succeeded H. & R. Metz in 
March, buying out his brother. He had a branch at Pueblo, 
Col., which he recently closed out. 

CHICAGO.—Ruffner & Somes, wholesale and retail tobacco, 
have been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities, as far as known, 
$27,000; stock $12,000. They began about a year ago. 

KINSMAN.—Fisher & Dorian, general store, have failed. 

PEORIA.—J. W. Isele, groceries and saloon, put his busi- 
ness in his brother’s hands and left town. Liabilities $900 ; 
assets $1,800. 

QUINCY.—J. E, Trower, grocer, has failed and been closed 
up by creditors. 

PELLA.—F. C, Gaslock, grocer, has assigned to D, C, 
Mosher. Liabilities $3,<00. jo 


ROCK ISLAND,—Isaac Heinsfurter, clothing, has been 





























































oP, 
closed up by the sheriff on judgments aggregating $2,354. 
bilities over $12,000 ; stock about $7,000, 
TERRE HAUTE.—Lovett, Gittings & Co., hardware, grain 
etc., have assigned to John Miller. Liabilities estimated 
$25,coo to $35,000. 


INDIANA. 


BOURBON.—The liabilities of O’Brien & French, g 
store, are reported at $16,000; preferred claims $3,500; 
about $10,000. 

EDINBURG.—Savin & Ground, grocers, have assi 
Liabilities $800 ; assets $1,000. ‘ 

MISHAWAKA.—Edwin R. Huntmeyer, grocer, has 
and sold out. 

NEW ALBANY.—H. L. Rockenbach, tanner, is off 
compromise at 25 cents. Liabilities $25,000, _ 


IOWA. 


CEDAR RAPIDS.—F. Dvorak, boots and shoes, has | 
on account of endorsing for J. J. Egermeyer. The stock i 
hands of the mortgagee who is secured for $9,000, about 
value of the stock, 

COUNCIL BLUFFS.—Smith & McCune, confection 
have been closed up on a chattel mortgage for $333. 
IMOGENE.—C. K. Ferris, harness, has failed, 

VINTON.—W. B. Reynolds, Jr,, agricultural implem\ 
has been closed up by the sheriff. . 


KANSAS. 


ATCHISON.—E. W. Markham, hardware and stoves, h 
been closed up on a chattel mortgage for $4,000. ; 
CHERRYVALE,.—W. A. Graham, hardware, who rece 
failed, owes about $1,100. The stock, valued at $900, has 

attached, - 
eELLSWORTH.—J. F. Wilder, Jr., furniture, has failed 
turned over his stock to his principal creditor, Liabi 
about $2,000 in excess of assets. a 
PEABODY.—Robert Watson, general store, is offering to. 
compromise at 50 cents. 


KENTUCKY. 


LONDON.—H. C. Thompson, general store, is reported 
solvent. 

LOUISVILLE.—Lee Bloom, trading as Lee Bloom & Co 
wholesale liquors and cigars, has assigned to Samuel Grabfeld 
Liabilities about $75,000, He started with $6,300 about 
years ago, and has been doing a large business for his capi 
carrying a stock of about $35,000, and having many outstand 
accounts. He attributes the failure to shrinkage in values 
and poor collections \ 2 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS,—Charles N. Ecwards, hantesten 
assigned. Liabilities $51,000 ; assets $31,000. a 

NEW ORLEANS.—The liabilities of Hahn & Hiller, frui 
are $6,362 ; assets $3,431. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND.—John O. Rice, baker, is in insolvency. 
PORTLAND.—The assets of The Portland Susperder Co 
pany, which recently failed, are reported to be about $ 
and it is thought an offer of 20 cents will be made. 
SOUTH PARIS.—C. M. Davey & Co., shoe manufacture 
who failed some time ago, have gone into insolvency. = 
WALDOBORO,—Elisha B. Sprague, eggs, has beena 
for $1,000 " 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—RB. F. Badger, Jr., razor strop manufactu 
failed. His factory has been closed, and the stock remo 
an upper room which was locked. a 

BOSTON.—R. Beeching & Co., cork cutters, have c; 
meeting of creditors, ; 

BOSTON.—Lewis Coleman, the president of the Pz 
Bank, has become temporarily embarrassed in consequi 
his attempt to extricate the bank from its difficulties, 
also an indorser for Hall & Co., who have suspended, 
extent of $270,000. Mr. Coleman was the senior partner 
firm of Lewis Coleman & Co., smallwares, and his ind 
embarrassment has led to his retirement from that firm, w 
he founded, and in which he had been interested for upward of 
thirty years. The firm are not in anywise embarrassed by M 
Coleman's affairs. George E. Coleman and Sumner R. 
with the junior partners, continue the business, with 
capital and unimpaired credit. 

BOSTON.—Hall & Co., commission yarns, have su 
and asked an extension, The liabilities are reported at 
The firm were assisted by Lewis Coleman, the father-in 
Mr. Hall, who indorsed their paper to the amount of $2 
This paper has been protested. Mr. Hall thinks that if 
given time he can pay in full, and shows a nominal su’ 
$354,000, the assets being valued at $1,054,000. If an exter 
is granted it is thought probable that Mr. Coleman will n 
called upon to pay. . 

BOSTON.—J. S. Holt & Co,, shoe machinery, have ca 
meeting of creditors. 

BOSTON.—Mark Moses, clothing, has failed, and 
attachments have been levied. Liabilities about $4,000; a 
about $1,000. . 

BROCKTON.—Howard & Packard, 
have failed and assigned. 
about $1,000, 

CHICOPEE FALLS.—P, oO. Callaghan, boots and 
recently attached, has filed petition in insolvency, : 

LYNN.—C, W. Knapp, shoe manufacturer, has be 
tached for $6,000, 

LYNN.—Rumsey Brothers, shoe manufacturers, have 
attached, and will call a meeting of creditors. Liabiliti 
ported at about $12,000; it is thought the assets will r 
from 35 to 50 cents. r, i ¥ 

MONTAGUE.—John J. Hawks, jeweler, is in insolvency. 

NEWBURYPORT.—W. B. Smith & Co., soles and stifi 
ings, are reported to have failed. ’ 

NORTHAMPTON.—Herbert E. Guy, grocer, who re 
failed, owes about $8,000; nominal assets $4,800. ; 

PITTSFIELD.—John E. Dellert, saw and grist mill, Bia 
failed. Liabilities and assets small. oa” 

WORCESTER.—W. L. Shepard, Bay State House, hi 
settled with creditors at ro cents on the dollar on liabiliti 
$12,000, ees 

WORCESTER.—Edward Snyder, carpenter, has c 
mised at 15 cents. Liabilities $8,000. ‘ : 


shoe manufa 
Liabilities about $5,000; | 
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MICHIGAN. > 
 CHARLEVOIX.—John Conner is reported to have left town. 
The assets are considered favorable, 

£ EAST SAGINAW.—Mrs. H. H. Burdick, drugs, has been 
attached for $211. The stock is valued at $600. 

EAST SAGINAW,—John J. Flood, hats and caps, has been 
‘taken possession of by mortgagees for $23,400. The liabilities 
are reported at $32,000; the stock is estimated at $23,000. 
-GREENVILLE.—W. S. Demorest, grocer, is reported to have 
been closed up under chattel mortgage. Liabilities estimated 
~ at $3,000. 

_ §T. LOUIS.—Clara Lenhoff, clothing, gave a chattel mort- 
age on the 28th ult. to Samuel Maxmem, a clerk, for $4,000, 
hich was subsequently discharged. On the 2d inst. one for 
$3,534 was filed in favor of Heineman, Butzel & Co., and Schloss 
Bros. & Co., jointly. There were $1,500 unsecured claims in the 
: hands of attorneys, and attachments issued. She says if the 
attachments are not kept up she can pay in full. 


; MINNESOTA. 
LAKE CITY.—Fowler & Hendryx, agricultural implements, 
are reported to have suspended. 
-MINNEAPOLIS.—F. & J. A. Ferguson, hardware, have as- 
_ signed to John M. Miller. They were burnt out in August and 
ere allowed $35,000 insurance, of which it is reported that 
y,000 was paid to a creditor who had loaned them that 
- amount, 
= - MISSISSIPPI. 
_ GREENVILLE.—M. Gensburger, grocer, is in the hands of 
the sheriff. 
- SARDIS.—J. Greenwald, general store, has failed and sold 
‘out to B. Lowenstein & Brother. 
WALNUT GROVE.-—R. L. Ratcliffe, general store, has as- 
g ed, preferring his brother’s wife for $3,000, which covers all, 


‘a MISSOURI. 
s _ KANSAS CITY.—Mrs. W. D. Maxwell, grocer, has been 
closed by attachment. 
_ RENICK.—D. H. King, hardware, has been closed by the 
_ sheriff. 
Z. MONTANA. 
“ -LAURIN.—L. Goetschius, general store, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $9,000 ; assets $3,500. 
a ; NEBRASKA. 

_ BENNETT.—C. W. Heffley, grocer, has given a bill of sale 
~ on steck for $250. Liabilities about $650. 
BLAIR.—Noble Bros., grocers, have been closed up. 
~BLOOMINGTON.—George Carter, clothing, died recently, 
and his bondsmen took possession of the stock and claim to 
have a preferred lien upon it, as it was not paid for, 
DAVID CITY.—Albert Wilde, boots and shoes, has failed. 
_ He gave chattel mortgages for $5,788 on stock valued at $4,000, 
and these were foreclosed. He also sold his business property. 
~ OMAHA.—Philip Gottheimer, shirt manufacturer, has failed. 
_ Liabilities $120,000 ; assets $7,000. 
NEVADA. 
Rj EUREKA.—Frederick Kaston, saloon, has been attached. 
Liabilities $1,000; no assets. 


aa NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BAST KINGSTON.—Carter & Nute, grocers, who recently 
failed, owe about $2,500. Assets $650. 


4 NEW JERSEY. 
- ORANGE.—Frederick W. Morris, mason, has assigned. 
~ TRENTON.—The Globe Rubber Company, manufacturers 
of rubber goods, has failed to meet its paper, which was payable 
to the order of William A. Leavitt, of Philadelphia, who has 
- assigtied. It was mainly accommodatior paper, and has been 
protested, while some of the other notes were paid. The busi- 
~ ness, on account of the high price of rubber, has been demoral- 
’ ized for some months, and the company was compelled to re- 
duce its consumption of crude material. A realty and chattel 
’ _ mortgage for $68,oco has ,been entered against the company. 
The liabilities are reported at $175,000. Samuel L. Bailey 
has been appointed receiver. 
 VINELAND.-—S. F. Hamilton, printer and stationer, has 
n closed by the sheriff. 


NEW YORK. 


. BUFFALO.—M. E. Toulmin, manufacturer of boots and 

shoes, has assigned to Jerome S. Edwards. He has been in 

business about ten years, and claimed to have a surplus of 

$39,000. Liabilities $7,061. 

-CLAYVILLE.—Riley & Huntley, general store, have as- 
ed. 

GAINESVILLE.—L. E. Pelton, Jr., general store, is reported 

have assigned to Simeon E. Fitch. 

-GENEVA.—Herman F. Fox, tobacco and cigars, is reported 

o have assigned to William H. Stiegelmayer. 

~ “NEW YORK CITY.—Ash & Leidesdorf, manufacturers of 

caps, assigned on the 8th inst. to Charles Vogel, giving prefer- 

ences to Samuel Spitz $200; Adolph Schwarz $700; Broadway 

‘National Bank $600; Peoples’ Bank $500; Lippman, Toplitz & 

$1,000; A. Silberstein $450; total $3,450. The assignors 

are the wives of Ash & Leidescorf, who failed in 1879. 

‘- NEW YORK CITY.—Barnett, Bach & Hart, wholesale 

‘notions and auction goods, assigned on the 6th inst, to Frederick 

‘Lewis, without preference. The firm have recently run behind, 
- ‘suits were commenced against them, collections were bad, and 
they were unable to dispose of their paper on account of the 
_ stringency in the money market ; failing to get expected assist- 
ance they decided to assign. They owe no borrowed money. 
The liabilities are reported at about $80,000 ; the assets consist 
_of a large mixed stock and accounts. The business has been 
established four years. Mr. Hart became a partner in July, 
1881, contributing $25,000 cash at various times between that 
date and February, 1882. They had a retail store at No. 252 
Bowery. 

“NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Blake & Mahoney, 
[ old iron, show liabilities $58,877 ; nominal assets $78,544; actual 
assets $60,509. 

Fe NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Blake, McMahon & 
— Co., iron founders, show liabilities $39,320; nominal assets 
~ $61,888 ; actual assets $20,107. 

“NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Ezra E. Bliss, 
- stationers’ hardware, show liabilities $225; nominal assets 
$436; actual assets $308. 

_ NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Henry Blumenthal, 
house furnishings, show liabilities $16,437; nominal assets 
$11,720; actual assets $8,889. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edward C. Coggeshall, builder, as- 
signed on the 4th inst. to William R. Spooner, Liabilities 


E 





‘ 


$34,203; nominal assets $76,128; real assets $128; preferences 
$18,705. 4 : 


show liabilities $12,348 ; nominal assets $15,386; actual assets 
$5,870. 


goth inst. to Adolph Scheppe. 


dorf, manufacturer of suits, show liabilities $18,736; nominal 
assets $18,837; actual assets $17,589. 


assigned on the 4th inst. to David L. Eisner, giving preferences 
to D, L. Eisner $500; Theodore Sanders $1,072; Abraham 
Sickel $1,125 ; total $2,697. They began in January, 1879. 


signed on the 6th inst. to Louis Jackson, giving preferences to 


$250; N. Spiegel $94; total $1,194. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Peter Herder, paper, 


NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Lehman, furs, assigned on the 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of David H. Leiders- 


NEW YORK CITY.—Dentz & Sanders, wholesale meat, 


NEW YORK CITY.—Jacob Jackson, millinery goods, as- 
Bertha Rob.nson $850; Samuel Jackson $809; Philip Bonton 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Sigmund Lessler, 
manufacturer of ostrich feathers, show liabilities $37,269 ; nomi- 
nal assets $14,234; actual assets $8,358. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Alexander R. Phyfe, 
assayer, show liabilities $46,074 ; nominal assets $23,532; actual 
assets $54. § 

ROCHESTER.—Denis McCarthy, crockery, has assigned. 

ROCHESTER.—Wolohan & Fennessy, boots and shoes, 
have assigned to A, G, Penny, giving preferences for $375. 

ROME.—G. W. L, Cheney, baker and confectioner, has as- 
signed. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS.—Brown & Colburn, jewelers, who 
recently dissolved, have been sold out by the sheriff. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DURHAM,—A, Goldstein, general store, has assigned to 
John M. Moring. Liabilities $7,431; nominal assets $6,000; 
preferred claims $2,917. 

SMITHFIELD.—T. H. Harrington, liquors, has assigned. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.—W. S. Stuckenberg, boots and shoes, sold 
out to W. T. Thorne & Co., preferred creditors, for $5,033. 
The assets are valued at $4,500, and he owes $3,000 more. 

CINCINNATI.—Williams & Co., bitters and cigars, have 
assigned. 

COLUMBIANA.—John P. Patterson, hotel, has assigned. 

DAYTON.—Mulford, Smith & Bradley, wholesale millinery, 
have assigned to C. J. Knecht. Liabilities $40,000; assets 
$20,000. # Francis Mulford previously gave a realty mortgage to 
W. B. King for $5,000. They began in March, 1879. 

EAST LIVERPOOL.—Sebring Brothers, grocers, have as- 
signed, “s 

LEETONIA.—A. Ephraim, dry goods and clothing, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

NEWARK.—Keene & Sniffin, house furnishings, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

REY NOLDSBURG.—David Kenny, grocer, has assigned. 

SALEM.—J. Gerson, hats, has been closed by the sheriff. 

VAN LUE.—G. W. Morehart, boots and shoes, owes about 
$1,500; assets about $1,000. 

WOOD’S STATION.—George Gardner, grocer, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

ZANESVILLE.—Daniel Applegate, of Applegate & Stultz, 
millers, has assigned—not the firm, as previously reported. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRIDGEPORT.—E. T. Bright, grocer, is reported to have 
assigned, 
EVANSBURG.—A. Drebert & Brother, hardware, have as- 


signed. 

GIRARDVILLE.—Homer & Becker, flour and feed, have 
had judgments for $2,000 entered against them. 

MAUCH CHUNK.—E. I. J. Paetzel, hats and caps, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

MT. PLEASANT MILLS.—S. Goldstein & Brother, dry 
goods, have been closed by the sheriff. 

NORRIS CROSS ROADS.—There has been no assignment of 
T. F. Pratzman, general store, filed in the courts, as previously 
reported. 

PHILADELPHIA.—H. P. Brown & Co., furniture, were sold 
out by the sheriff, and it is said did not realize enough to satisfy 
the judgment for $1,519. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Samuel E. Dickey (Elk Knitting Mills), 
hosiery manufacturer, is offering to compromise at 50 cents. 
Liabilities about $3,500. The mill is closed pending settlement. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Francis P. Flesh, iron founder, and 
William Flesh, his father, whom he succeeded in January, 
1881, and who has since assisted him, have both assigned to 
Joseph C, Rodel. Their personal property alone is said to be 
worth double the amount of indebtedness, independent of the 
real estate. The father is said to have stated that $10,000 
would pay the indebtedness, and his estate is said to be worth 
$30,000, or possibly more. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William A. Leavitt, proprietor of the 
Hero Glass Works, has assigned to Nelson F, Evans. The lia- 
bilities are variously estimated at from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
and Mr, Leavitt claims his ability to meet all his obligations in 
full. $S. B. Rowley, who Mr. Leavitt succeeded about ten years 
ago, claims to be a partner, and has asked for an injunction 
restraining Mr. Leavitt from making an assignment, at least so 
far as Mr. Rowley’s portion of the business is concerned. The 
Fidelity Trust Company has been appointed receiver by agree- 
ment of both parties until the matter is decided by the court. 
The assignee claims that Mr. Leavitt's affairs are in a much 
better condition than he at first anticipated, and that the estate 
would much more than pay its debts if such arrangements as 
are contemplated are made. The glass works are valued at 
$500,000. Mr. Leavitt is also owner of the Delaware Rolling 

Mills, at Phillipsburg, N. J., isa partner in Edwin Wilson & Co., 
general store, at Easton, Pa, and has an interest in several 
other enterprises. 

PHILADELPHIA.—August Schnetzkopf, grocer, was adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff on a confessed judgment for 


$500. 

PHILADELPHIA. —Solms, Bond & Gallagher, manu- 
facturers of cotton and woolen goods, are reported to have been 
protested on the 4th inst., with liabilities of $40,000. They are 
said to claim enough machinery to cover all indebtedness if time 
is given them, 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution for $533 has been issued against 
G. W. Bartheld, saloon. 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution for $727 has been issued against 
N. Liebold, boots and shoes. . 

PITTSBURGH.—Judgments for $9,500 have been entered 
against John T. Natcher, builder. 


signed. 
Press, a Welsh weekly paper. 


mise at 20 cents. 
mortgage on her store property $1,800. 


turing Company, at Corry, is in the hands of the sheriff. Two 


executions were issued on the 4th inst. for about $20,000 in favor 
of the Second National Bank of Titusville. 


compromised at 45 cents. 


failed, and closed out by creditors. 
assigned to G. V. Rambaut. 


$2,000 ; accounts $10,700, of which $6,000 are considered good. 
It is thought that the assets will pay about so cents. 


ported to have been attached for $2,500. 


sheriff on a claim of $39,000. He began January r. 
closed by the sheriff. 


Association has been closed by the sheriff, 


ers, have been attached and assigned. 


his property to two creditors, who attempted to hold it. 
creditors applied to have him put into insolvency, whereupon 
the two creditors proposed to make some arrangement. 


failed. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Y Wasg Printing Company has as- 
Execution was issued for $1,789. It published the 


SHARON.—Mrs. M. Cohen, clothing, is offering to compro- 
Liabilities $14,800. She gave her mother a 

















TITUSVILLE.—The business of Gibbs & Sterrett Manufac- 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE.—Henry S. Remington, flour and grain, has 


TENNESSEE. 
GREENVILLE.—Millard F. Nice, produce commission, has 


ROSSVILLE.—James C. Grant & Co., general store, have 
Liabilities $11,350 ; assets—stock 


TEXAS. 
ATLANTA.—R., M. & J. F. Pate, grocers, have failed. 
LAMPASAS.—H. Goldsticker & Co., saloon, have assigned. 
LAREDO,—P, S. Babcock, saloon and variety theatre, is re- 


PAIGE.—S. A. Alexander, general store, has been attached. 
PARIS.—E. M. Hernstadt, dry goods, has been closed by the 


SULPHUR SPRINGS.—W. G. Allen, dry goods, has been 
SULPHUR SPRINGS.—The Hopkins County Co-operative 


WACO.—Coleman & Son, grocers, have been attached. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY.—C. Guslean & Co., shirt manufactur- 


VERMONT. 


GROTON.—H. Welch 2d, grocer, has failed and turned over 
Other 


VIRGINIA. 
HICKS WHARF.—Spencer H. Forrest, general store, has 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CLARKSBURG.—W. C. McCormick, agricultural imple- 
ments, has assigned. 
GRAFTON,.—Mrs. V. K. Lilly, confectioner, has assigned to 
W. T. Lilly. 
SPENCER.—J. W. Graham, general store, has failed and 


sold out. 
WISCONSIN. 
RACINE.—Brearly & Adams, foundry, have assigned. Lia- 
bilities $40,000; assets $35,000; preferences $17,000. 


RIVER FALLS,—Samuel Nelson, boots and shoes, sold out 
to Wisend brothers, and has been attached. 
MANITOBA. 
EMERSON .—O. Lanctot, liquors, has been sold out under 
landlord’s warrant. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
BATHURST.—John G, Sinclair, grocer, has assigned, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
CHESTER.—William Cerbin, general store, has assigned. 
HALIFAX.—F. Gastonguay, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes about $13,000, of which about $2,800 is preferred ; nominal 
assets $22,000. The assignee estimates that they will realize 
enough to pay in full, but this is not considered likely. 

HALIFAX.—McMurray & Co., dry goods, ask an extension 
covering twelve months. Liabilities about $30,000; nominal 
assets $40,000, Doull & Miller, creditors for $4,000, propose to 
take the business in trust for general benefit. 

KENTVILLE.—S, R. Thorpe, general store, who recently 
failed, owes $20,500, of which $4,175 is preferred. Nominal 
assets $17,500. 

PICTOU.—Robert Campbell, tanner, is reported to have 
failed. 

SPRY BAY.—Peter J. Leslie, general store, who recently 
failed, owes $10,213, of which $7,269 is preferred. Actual 
assets estimated at $7,000. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
MONTAGUE BRIDGE.—J. A. McCallum, drugs, has left 
town, and his stock was taken and sold out, Liabilities small. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


BERLIN.—George Schaefer, furniture, who recently sold 
out, is offering to compromise at 60 cents. 

DOMINIONVILLE.—Hugh McLean, general store, is re- 
ported to have left town. Liabilities about $1,000; no assets. 

LONDON.—Mrs. Elizabeth Gale, dry goods, has been 
attached. 

LONDON,—J. C. Garner, confectionery, is reported to have 
left town, 

MILDMAY,.—Robert Miehlhausen, boots and shoes, has 
failed, 

PARIS.—Elliott Wilson, blacksmith, has been sold out by the 
sheriff. 

TRENTON.—James A, Orr, boots and shoes, has called a 
meeting of creditors, 

WOODSTOCK.—D. C. Ross, grocer, is in the hands of the 


sheriff. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

BEEBE PLAIN.—R. G. Kimpton, match factory, is reported 
to have failed. Liabilities about $5,000; assets about $3,500. 

IBERVILLE.—L. Goyette, general store, is offering to com- 
promise at 20 cents. He is reported to have given $400 accom- 
modation paper to A. Esinhart, who left town. Liabilities 
about $5,000, 

MONTREAL.—J. B. McKercher, boots and shoes, has 
assigned, 

MONTREAL,—P. B. Mahan & Co., agricultural implements, 
are offering to compromise. 

MONTREAL,—Claude Rey, watches, is advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff. 

QUEBEC.—Potvin & Gaumond, grocers, are reported to be 
financially embarrassed. 

QUEBEC.—Mrs. Emelie Harpe, dry goods, has failed. 

ST. HYACINTHE.—Timothy Dwane, foundry, has com- 
promised at 10 cents. 
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INSURANCE. 





ENCORPORATED 1794. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLDERs, $6,459,478.08 


T. CHARLTON HENRY, 


Wo. M. Ricuarps, President. 


NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


$8,818,805. 38 


CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000,00 
NET SuRPLUS, - = - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, gs 
& 


ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLE 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, 


WILLIAM A. PLATT, 
2d Vice-Pres. 


GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Secretary, 


President, 


Vice-Pres, 





YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL seu cae eea dee emma site's au sieasic anes $250,000.co 
(ASSETS i ces ats ne ay Aten esie stalin nonin intarast «eal ciale rpleisioheciary 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


UWS, GOVERNMENT BONDS: ;0 00050000 vapmicoese 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 


peecae of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 


onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 


guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings, 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 


abling injury. 


Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 


the office of the Company. 


JouN M. CRANE, Sec'y. 





York 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


CasH CAPITAL, - : 2 - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, - - - - 640,216.48 


Tora ASSETS, Jan. I, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


All pee of this Company are now issued under the New 
afety Fund Law. 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 





WN ELA Tera ve Lels 
INSURANCE. CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
1850 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Incontestable, non-forfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values. 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HAtsey, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B. SToKEs, 2d Vice-Pres. 








yee la tos wd Che CLA L 


Accident Association, 


No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$3,000 accidentinsurance. $253 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular and application blank. European permits. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 


(OF RoGERS, PEET & Co.) President, 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 








RADSTREBL BRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Fine BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


OF 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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SHAFTING. 





RICE COMMISSION. 





aor TALMAGE’S 
SONS & CU 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RIC 


96 WALL STREET, NEW _YorK, 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NoRTH PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








MINERAL WOOL. 


[ S. MINERAL CO., : 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YorK. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 











SLE PENS: 





J Rane CPEEOLLES. 
STEEL@ PENS: 
Sold by all Dealersthroughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXposITION, 1878, 








PROFESSIONAL. 


Established 
R C. BA YLDONE, 


Attorney for 





1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather 
Exchange Bld’g. § 


10S SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass, 





/ YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


M IX, 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


CU. W. 


MADISON STREET, 


CHICAGO, 





NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





MILLER 
’ 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





WILLIAM H,. WuirTe, 
[ HITE & GARNETT, 


Counsellors at Law, 


THEO. S. GARNETT. 


P. O. Box 665. NORFOLK, VA. 





W. H. BurRouGHs. J. J. BurrovuGus. 
‘FE ‘RKOUGHS & BROTHER, 

Attorneys at Law, 
P. O, Box 152. NORFOLK, VA. 


All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty. 





T. R. BORLAND, 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


Vela BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 


D. TuckER BROOKE. 


c. 
(a 


NORFOLK, Va. 








; ‘HARP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Sea RD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





509 OLIVE STREET, 
BUNKER, 


LJ ENEYOS. 
Attorney at Law, 


ROoM 7, DRUMMOND BLock, TOLEDO, Onto, 





‘tae RSCALLEN & CAHIZ1, 
Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa, 





| ] OLOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 
Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancesy, Proctors 
rc. 


in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, 
S. W. cor. Kine & Cuurcu Sts., 


W. MT'LOCK J) THT. W H,. MILLER 


TORONTO, ONT. 
dy CROWTHER, JR 











EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2281 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all | urposes ; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators. Brewers’ work, Mi Iwrighting and 
all kinds of heavy work a specialty, Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired, 








ya eich IRON COMPANY, 
< AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Hor PotisHEeD SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 











BELTING AND PACKING. 
YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


A JEW 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YorK. 

JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


Is round, straight, and manufac- 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





KADLEY, KORTE COM, 


25 PEARL St., NEw YorK. 
80 So, PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake Sr., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers anc 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 








SAFES. 





Vi VIN SALE Coe 
268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
Sakae) 


An examination of our stock will 1epay any who wish to get the 


BEST SHECU RY? 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





BLANK BOOKS. 
Wri. P.,Bennett:: cap eeeetasee vote ore eeee 94 Fifth avenue. 


DISTILLERS 
JosrS.' Kinch &\Cow.-hecter tes (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited)............. 89 Wood Street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs, Whitwell F, B. Stoves. 


Geo, AnMacbeth & Got jccin ke asesclees ¢n Lead Glass Chimneys, 


Win. Clark: 8 CoG cvenadst.00 aeons Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ......... - Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works................2.... P. O. Box 30. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU- 
HACTURERS. 





RANE BROS. MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


STEAM AND GAs FittTinGs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c 





DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits 
Henry H., Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. 
ENGRAVING. 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 

PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 


E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 








I BeOS MASTERS*O7e- 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 


a mt 1 eed 


he Ts “. 


DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 


LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP CO. ; 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 


Steamers leave RICHMOND, Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
as advertised, Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUTH, 
Monday, Tuesday, Weinesdan and Saturday, at 6 P.M. 


Through connections to all points. N“ MEHLEN, 


Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. BROKER AND DEALER IN 
General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York.| PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUC 


DS SRN OS SD SSS a a 23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on m: 
a specialty. J 


FERTILIZERS. 


Henry M Curtis. Wo. H. C 

ENRY MM. CURTIS ce: , 

ALTON, WHANN & CO, : 
(Established in 1861,) 


BROKERS IN : 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


, : 26 Beaver Street, New York. 7 
Branch Offices at si err dom Belimars Macon, Ga., and | Oj) bought, sold and carried on margin 
anta, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 
PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 


of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 


MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a | 52 BROAD St., NEw York, AND OIL Crrvy; be 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 


markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods Reb oeks oe ee facility for the purchase and 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid- roof o gin. 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our gooés. 


E. T, WALTON, CHARLES RICHARDSON. F. N. Buck, 


PETROLEUM. . 


D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHoLs & Co., 

N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STRE 
CHICAGO, In 

Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of c; 
at low rate of interest. 4 



















































of A ee ROL, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


N. F. HILTon. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 
BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS | ow city, 


A SPEGIALLY. 


Jas. A. WA 


a, 








7“ F 


BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 E 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N, Y. / 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. — 


CANA OR: OS. B. SIMPSON, 1a 
MON DPRBAL Gs 3 viukiee sciaeiee Exchange Bank of Canada. 
: BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
COLORADO. 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL Crty, 


Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


Fremont County Bank. 
Colorado National Bank, 
First National Bank, 








CONNECTICUT. H. DUFUR, sian 
HARTFORD yc50 ie vcs csces: American National Bank, BROKER IN PETROLEUM, . I 
GEORGIA, OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CIty, PAG 
, _ Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. _ 
ACONP MR ee tte te tets R. F. Lawton. , su 
: Tas Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL CrrTy, by permiss 
ILLINOIS, ‘ 
Lok NOW Co TS apni yoni Traders’ Bank. Te SELDEN, 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Ilhnois Banking and Sav 3. 


ings Association, 


’ Broker in Crude Petroleum, — 














1OWA. OLL, CITY Pas ’ 
BURLINGTON .. .-Merchants National Bank. OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGI! 
SF OR i ATR By eran stars eels letate sh ¢ Buena Vista County Bank, - 
LOUISIANA. G. YOUNG, aa 
NEW ORLEANS............ Union National Bank. PETROLEUM BROKER, ~- 
MASSACHUSETTS, OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA 
ROSTON Gs eer Maverick National Bank. Oil bought and sold for cash of on Iargine Saas 
MISSISSIPPI. T. COMER, _ 
MERIDIANS cen auaunes Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. * PETROLEUM BROKER, ~ 
Petro g ili York 
MISSOURI. leum Exchange, 23 William Street, New 
s OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 20, 
ICANSAS ICIGN cnensnidae si Bank of Kansas City. Represented in Oil City and Bradford. Does a Com 
business only. United Certificates bought, sold and 
NEBRASKA. margin, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, a = 
NEW YORK. =, 
ADDISON) ceiecaettecos ame James Baldwin & Co. B R “_\ D S | REE | 






AUBURN... ..- Watson & Neyhart. 

Bank of Buffalo. 

The Bank of Hornellsville. 
..City Bank of Rochester. 


Third National Bank, 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Pu 
Economy. . 


NEW JERSEY, ’ 








NEWARK. cecacpacnesssacee The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 3 
PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPAN) 
OHIO. As 
CANTON i sehcaeceeareear G. D. Harter & Bro. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, New York. 
Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 
CLEVELAND ise. «nssnivieien Henry Wick & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postag 
BRADFORD  soscahiash seh W. F. Correy 4 } 
PHILADELPHIA........... Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
street. 5 
PITTSBURGH a xean sie stais Fifth National Bank. P 
PITTSBURGH, ¢.e00cs 4:05. Iron City National Bank, SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT ‘FRERIPOMESSOtiogeas 
PITTSBURGH mee Penn Bank. ¥ 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, “si 


As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost p 


SOUTH CAROLINA. of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practical service to business 


GEORGETOWN ............ R. E, Fraser. Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epit 
TENNESSEE. bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, ai 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the 
WASHVILER. co ete Third National Bank. scristicd See - 
MO MORES ers ch anlona nicer cae First National Bank. The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an « 
TEXAS. ingly valuable feature. i fe i 
FORT WORTH......... City National Bank Aa commescial tranpactite Fe Sir Sea 
Sicha eee oo ee. iiveits' alse a Taxkibehe be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the info 
SA aa de > tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance both 
Aaa iooes Oeste accents Bonner & Bonner. to producers and middle-men. re 
Weer tg: cavie sce ae Waco National Bank, . mre 
é THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHO 
UTAH, UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY T 
SALT LAKE CITY......... Deseret National Bank 


TO BRADSTRERT’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUB r 
% 


‘ 
) a 
a 


wp 
P art 















































NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


A. B, GWATHMEY. J. O. BLoss. 


| A ZFHMEY & BLOSS, 


Commission Merchants, 


fies PEARL STREET, 
= NEW YORK. 


ecute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1882. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co,, 
Montgomery, Ala. , 


[PEERS BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NewGass & Co. and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 





Serre ENTS & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


: Advances made on Consignments to 

\ Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUTR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


‘CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
ght and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


ZOODWARD 
& STILLMAN, 


by i. Post BuILDING (rear of Custom House), NEw York, 


Offer for sale a large stock of COTTON: 
TEXAS, GULFS and UPLANDS, ALL 
GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 
_ Gan spinners. Terms to suit buyers, 
eash or time. 


Orders for Contracts Executed. 


CASH ADVANCES 
MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 





-RoBERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 


PDOBERT TANNAHILL & CO. 


COTTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
— ~-Corron EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


| attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
= contracts. 


P 


ball 





Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Amos T. Dwicut, Special. 


OE malvV Ss. DWIGHT & CoO., 


COTTON AND SOUTHERN PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


‘No. 134 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Gustavus C. Hopkins. 
CHARLES D. MILLER. 


+ 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
; contracts. 


£0, H. KRAUSE. WILLIAM G. MarsH. 
feos. KRAUSE e CO., 

; COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
sct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 





A. RENT & CO., 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


OLE, KENT & CO., E, A. KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. 


mmission Merchants and _ Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


(PoBERT MOORE & CO., 
= Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


ers for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 


NRY H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 


; ARE & SCHROEDER, 
i Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


pecial attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


Lo UIs MoNnjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 


PSM ATONTO, TR., & .CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
7 P. O. Box 2478. 


J. L. Macautay. 

ACAULAY & CO., 
; Commission Merchants, 

16 & 18 ExcHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention aed to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
le 


Ba” ye for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


WARREN EWEN, Jr. 


fs WEN BROTHERS, 
«COTTON BROKERS, 


r 
- 3 & 33 Broab STREET, Ngw York, 


A. J. MAcAuLay. 


ad 


Joun M, EwEN 


OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEw York. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 





Wo. Monr. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER, 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YORK. NEw ORLEANS, La. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool, 





NEW YORK. 
V. & A. MEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


GRAN Z, 


Importing and Commission Merchant, 

AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 
NUTS and OTHER PRODUCE. 








HENRY THOs, COATES, PIERSON C, ROYCE. 
H. TE, ROK GPG I TRNY KM ON OF 

: CORTON: 

125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
future contracts. 


No. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
YORK. 


No. NEW 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


34 NEW STREET, 





ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
GOR EG N: 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton, Contracts for 
Future Delivery of Cotton bought and sold on commission, 





WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WiLL1aAM STREET, NEw York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 
Special attention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 


. 138 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 


AS. O: CORN & COs, 


Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE Pfacr, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 

















NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT, 


“LENNY & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess. FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





S. SMITH & BRO., 


COMLON, BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORJEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverperl, and 
through Messrs, Geo. Copeland & Co., in New Yor! Cash 
advances made on eonsignments to our friends in Liverpool]. 





CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
L EVERINGHAM. & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


r25 La Salle St., adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


On the Chicago Board of Trade, for Cash or Regular Delivery, 
A SPECIALTY. 


Telegraphic and other facilities unsurpassed. 


Special information regarding markets, usually proving cor- 
rect, freely furnished upon request. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT : 
HENRY B, HEBERT & CO.,, 114 Broad St., New York City. 





JESS LINDBLOM & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON StT., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


NEw YORK CORRESPONDENTS: 
(OE e160. 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





TEED a LEN DE Yee CO” 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EDWARD M, FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN, 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial, 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 


5 Grae Street, u 
» V. CITY: CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp, 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
I-A OD ARID aa ce KHOR 


delivery on margins. 
i eee W. 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


iY bites WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
RooM 10 KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 





No. Ice 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUARRF & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





W. E. McHEnry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO. INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENKY, KUSH COS, 
General Commission Merchants, 

GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


No. CHICAGO. 





Vi Comte GON, 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GeaeAc LN RAC NI Ds 2 EOwLS LOIS; 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


ROOMS 3 to 5, CHICAGO, ILL- 





Wm. G. CoNnKLING, CHESTER O. ANDREWS. 
(GOUALING, ANDREWS & CoO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 














TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. YOunNG. F. I. Youne, 


OUNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PropucE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





R. HOWARD, 
° ForMERLY OF N. M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








TEXAS COMMISSION. 





ALOMON. & SIMMONS, 
COTTON BUYERS, 
FORT WORTH, Texas. 
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ST, LOUIS COMMISSION. 


- late of Wm. M. Price & Co. 





Ww. M. Prict, - - - 
D. W. MARMADUKE, - - - late of Marmaduke & Brown, 
S. G. Price, - - - - - a of ee a & Co. 
§ formerly Sec'y ‘reas, St. 
LESLIE MARMADUKE,-  -~— - Louis Cotton Comp. Co. 
RICE, MARMADUKE & CoO., 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL S?., ST. Lours, Mo. 


Consignments and orders have our personal attention. 


Yy*- DER T Sat OT EA 


COTTON BUYER, 





No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, ST. Louts, Mo. 





a PES W FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 
No. 303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





NORVELE & C0.5 
Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





N. CORONNA. B. N. CoRONNA. 


CORONNA & SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
ST. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, MIss. 


Orders solicited, 
Refer by permission to the FourTH NAT'L BANK OF St. Louis 
WITHERSPOON, 


Oe 
Je COTTON BUYER, 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, St. Louts, Mo. 





Refer to ST. Lours NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis; CHARLES D. 
DICKEY and BRowNn Bros. & Co., of New York. 





TEORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT ST. (Room 10), Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Refer by permission: ST. Louis NATIONAL BANK. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





te T. GAMBRILL & CoO., 
GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 








RICHMOND COMMISSION. 


HOS. BRANCH & CoO., 
BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Virginia Bonds funded under act of last Legislature for \ per 
cent. commission, 








WOOL aNnD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
The Organ of the Trade. 

AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
ESS Re in all 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 

the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Sent to all parts of the world. 
Sulseaee yearly, £1 tos. 6d; 

alf-yearly 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
News Agent wanted for its sale in 


Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


HE BOOKKEEPER, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE. 
Interesting historical reviews upon methods and systems ot 

bookkeeping. : F 
Practical problems from the counting-room discussed in the 
Debating Club Department. ; : 
Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every Cepartment 
of commerce and industry. : 
Financial and commercial news items. 


$2.00 A YEAR. 
8 CENTS, 


S. R. HOPKINS, Epiror, 
76 Chambers st., New York. 


WOOL, 





PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. SINGLE COPIES, 
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FINANCIAL. 





EE PEABODY*& CO; 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 


J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS . 
‘ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 





by fh W. WILSON & CO., 


27 & 29 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Bills of Exchange and Letters of Credit 
on all parts of Mexico. 





W. M. PATTESON, ) Members 
Wm. H. Durr, t N.Y. Stock Exchange. J: 4- PATTESON. 


W. M. PATTESON & CO.,, 
: STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 67 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEw YorK. 





W™. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. Dayton. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


A BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building, New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 








P. K. Dickinson. H. C. DickINson, 


Hip ORNS ON: BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 


JULEs E. BRUGIERE, 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


iff HAS GAPS TG LO C2 GO 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 5 WALL STREET, NEW YoRK. 
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‘ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals, Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





THE 
(Gee NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O, BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C. H. COLE, CasHiER® 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 





(eo ae & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 





CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 


MATURIN BALLOU, 





MITCHELL BROUWER & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


Evtnu C, MITCHELL. 
GEo. W, McGown. 


Geo. H, BROUWER, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 





Tuos, A, VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C, C, BRoun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


RS oa, SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 3 Wall Street, New York, 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 





R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY. F. E., BALLARD. 


R i, PA RLS Jo% CO), 


Successors to H, E, DILLINGHAM & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. NicHots, Chicago. H. E, DILLINGHAM. 
G. WHITE. 


FJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


MILLs BLp’c, Broap St., NEw YorK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


dé I, MEAD & CO, 


STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CourT, NEw YorK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 


ee 52  DALLING CO. 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (uiroinc)» NEW YorK. 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 
. Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H. STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN 


‘ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 
ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YorK. 




















A A LASLOR 1m Or 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 


[RANE SMYTH & CO., 
(Successors to DUNN, SMYTH & CO.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 42 SouUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold for cash or on margin. 





Tae WIM CPIM 8S VOLO 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 


Lewis C. NELSON, 
ELSON & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. Safe 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty. 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS, 


Henry M, NOEL 


THE 
(FUSER EL COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonps OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 


. POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special edition just z 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 
400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHAW & BROTHERS, 


V THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE »- LEATHER 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P, Q. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW, 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS, 


UCIUS *BEEBE @tSONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 
And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


(lS) Gs Fal Mehtepay Siirsery, 
BOSTON. 





LYABLE BROWN “& CO. 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 
[PPE OMG OTE ARE: CC: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


13 FEDERAL St., Boston, 
Warehouses: 418 MuRRAY St., NEW YorK, 
115 LAKE St., Cuicaco, Lie fe 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CARVCO, 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all mocern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
siggy st Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


J JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MaAss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


VIE TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. 





DWARDJ. HAMMOND & CO. 


Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LO SVB Es ts 
No. 55 Kitsy Street, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired.’ Refer to Wreeundehs oN ational Bank, Boston. 


ublished exclusiveiy tor the undes- 

































(CONCENTRA TED FEE D 


FOR STOCK; 


MANUFACTURED AT 


PEARL MI ts, Boston, Mass, 


, 
3 


CONCENTRATED FEED CO., 


Wholesale Agents, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


» 
. 


R. LEESON @ COM 


‘LINEN. THREADS 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U, S, A, for 


FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and Tx 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass. 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON. 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; at 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincinnati 
Exposition, 1879-’80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 1881, etc., etc, Adopted by e1 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the quality of 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, P} 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


A ONE-DIP DYE! 


‘ANADA EXTRACT : 
avpo DYE-WOOD WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF , 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers. :! 


For meet ote on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Goods, JT HAS NO EQUAL oe a PERFECT, — 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE DIP, and giving the 
fibre a softness that cannot be obtained by bred other known 
material. These goods are in liquid form, weighing of Ibs. to 
the gallon, and are put up in casks of about 500 Ibs. each. 

Price, 10 cents per Ib. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at same 
price. Manufactured only by a 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 





WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. 
Lf4te & ©. WIELENS & CO. 


5 CHAuUNCcY ST., 119 CHESTNUT ST., 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


Yarn Commission Merchants — 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lynes, 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, PY heaps Madeley Mills, 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co., Nonantum Worsted Co, 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO., 


Office, 5 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods; also 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops for 
Worsted Spinners. f 


Tf YES & POPPELE, 


Importers and ; 
General Commission Merchants, 


WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, Mas 


Agents for THE NEWCOMB-BUCHANAN Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO. 


Packers of 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, ' 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD OI, 


‘4 
21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, ‘, 
’ AND a NortH MARKET STREET, } BOSTON. ; 





JOHN P. SQUIRE, [Established in 1842.] FRANK O. SQUIRE 


is 





a5 
Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, 
East Cambridge. re 


Established A. D. 1842. . 
AMUEL LORING, aa 
PLYMOUTH TACK AND RIVET WorkKS, ee 
Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and Nail 
Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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MOLES OF THE WEEK. 


The stock market has been struggling to 
recover from the telling blows it received 
last week by the decline in Western Union 
and Lake Shore, and the struggle has been 
_ productive of great irregularity in prices. 
On the whole there has been a substantial 

recovery from the lowest level touched last 

week; but the anticipations of the believers 
in a bull market have been dashed as 
often as they thought. their position nearly 
assured, while the bears have been brought 
up suddenly by a recovery of prices just as 
it seemed a general collapse was coming. 
This perplexing state of affairs is taken to 
indicate that the public is out of the mar- 
ket, and the leading operators are engaged 
in a lively fight with each other. 








Some of the difficulties pertaining to the 
taxation of corporate property are beginning 
to attract attention. As will be seen by 
reference to a note elsewhere in these col- 
umns, the representatives of certain foreign 
corporations in the state of New York intend 
to contest the right of the State Controller 
_ to collect a special tax upon the capital 
_ stock of such corporations beyond what is 








collected on corporations holding their 
power from the state of New York. The 
contention is that the law is unconstitutional, 
since it discriminates between corporations 
doing business in this state and individuals, 
or partners. A question involving a similar 
point is to be decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the suit brought by 
the county of San Mateo against the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company. The suit 
is brought to recover certain state and county 
taxes levied on the property of the com- 
pany for the fiscal year 1881-82. The 
company, in addition to a general denial, 
set up as a special answer to the action, that 
in making the assessment, in accordance 
with which the taxes were levied, an un- 
lawful discrimination was made between its 
property and the property of individuals, in 
that it was allowed no reduction from the 
valuation of its property for a mortgage 
thereon, a reduction being allowed for 
mortgages in the assessment of the property 
of individuals. This discrimination being 
made in pursuance of certain provisions of 
the Constitution of the state of California, it 
is claimed that the company was denied the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The decision of 
the important question involved will be 
awaited with much interest. 





The joint congressional committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition and 
needs of American shipping began their 
labors in the city of New York on Thurs- 
day. An address from a committee repre- 
senting the ship-building and ship-owning 
interests of Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore was read, 
in which were incorporated the recommend- 
ations of the convention of shipping men 
recently held in New York. These pro- 
posed, among other things, the abolition 
of consular fees and of the three months’ 
extra pay to seamen discharged in a foreign 
port, the limitation of the individual liabil- 
ity of a ship-owner to the proportion of any 
and all debts that his individual share of 
the vessel represents to the whole, the ad- 
mission duty free of materials used in the 
construction, outfit, or repair of American 
ships engaged in the foreign trade, and the 
establishment of a Department of Commerce 
and Bureau of Navigation for the collection 
of valuable information relating to shipping 
and the shipping interests. A table show- 
ing the value of the imports and exports of 
the United States, and the percentage of 
them carried in American vessels during 
the fiscal years from 1840 to 1882 inclusive, 
and prepared by the officers of the Treas- 
ury Department, was submitted by Con- 
gressman Dingley of the committee. From 
the figures given in this table it appears 
that while the value of the total imports and 
exports rose from $239,227,465 in 1840 to 
$1,567,071,700 in 1882 the percentage car- 
ried in American vessels has steadily fallen 
off from 82.9 per cent. in the former year 
to 15.5 per cent. in the fiscal year just closed. 








Mr. William Rogers of Bath, Me., thought 
that if the government would give Ameri- 
can ship-builders the opportunity to obtain 
their materials on equal terms with foreign 
manufacturers, iron and steel as well as 
wooden vessels could be built as cheaply 
here as in foreign countries. He also favored 
the abolition of compulsory pilotage and 
the repeal of the clause requiring officers to 
be citizens of the United States. Mr. J. E. 
Burtt, of Boston, advocated the changes in 
the law proposed by the Claflin bill, and 
laid stress upon the need for abolishing the 
three months’ pay law. His views were 
concurred in by Mr. Parker M. Whitmore 
and Capt. G. C. Goss, of Bath, Me. The 
last named witness thought that better iron 
and steel ships could be built in this country 
than in England, but that they could not 
be built so cheaply on account of the high 
tariff laws. Mr. E. D. Bigelow, of the 
Baltimore Board of Trade, was of the opin- 
ion that a ship-owner should only be held 
for his proportionate share of the vessel. He 
called the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the Atlantic ocean traffic was rap- 
idly running into steam navigation, and said 
that under the existing laws it is impossible 
for Americans to build iron steamships in 
competition with foreign builders. Mr, 
Joseph E. Potts, of Philadelphia, in beha.f 
of a Pennsylvania delegation, said that the 
differences in price between British and 
American built steamships arose almost 
wholly from the difference in the cost of 
labor. Instead of excepting foreign ship- 
building materials from duty he advocated 
the payment of certain rates of compensa- 
tion to all American-built iron steamships; 
such compensation to be large in the be- 
ginning and to be gradually reduced 
from year to year until it should cease 
altogether. 


The examination of the accounts of the 
late E. D. Gale, formerly attorney for the 
collection of the arrears of personal taxes in 
the city of New York, lets in light upon the 
extremely loose management which has 
characterized many branches of the munici- 
pal administration in the past. It illus- 
trates in a striking manner the evils which 
a confused and scattered responsibility is 
ever apt to engender. The office admin- 
istered by Mr. Gale was created by act of 
the legislature in 1867, and was made a 
bureau of the Finance Department. Six 
years later it was separated from that de- 
partment and its head appointed by the 
counsel to the corporation. Much of the 
money received by Gale was never ac- 
counted for. It now appears that there 
was a deficit in his accounts for each of the 
years from 1875 to 1880 inclusive. The 
total amount of these deficits was over 
$18,000, But this is not all. The com- 
missioner of accounts, to whom the matter 
was referred for investigation, says that it 
is apparent that the above amount repre- 
sents but a small portion of the public 
moneys that were diverted from the City 
Treasury by the late attorney. In many 














cases, it seems, the taxes were collected by 
Mr. Gale and the amounts pocketed by 
him, no account of them being rendered 
to the city. In other cases actions were 
dismissed by him on consideration of the 
payment of certain sums as ‘‘ costs,” which 
likewise found their way into the pockets 
of the attorney. 


” 


This is a state of affairs difficult to discuss 
with any quietness of temper. It is now 
plain to everybody that Gale acted without 
any proper official supervision, and that his 
whole procedure in the prosecution of cases 
managed by him was in a high degree ob- 
jectionable. But all this, it would seem, 
should have been discovered before. It is 
not easy to discover to whom the attorney 
was responsible for his acts, and whose duty 
it was to supervise his conduct. It appears 
that at an early stage of his career in the 
office of attorney, in 1875, his salary was 
stopped by the Controller in order to com- 
pel him to an accounting. This action was 
sustained by the Supreme Court, and Gale 
paid into the treasury $2,978.50. But after 
this he seems to have suffered no restraint 
whatever. The power, or the desire, to hold 
him to a strict responsibility, seems to have 
been wanting. It is estimated that the 
amount yet to be accounted for is about 
$60,000. 


The New York 7imes says that, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable position of New 
York as regards the sources of crime and 
poverty, the city has, nevertheless, suc- 
ceeded in permanently checking the growth 
of the criminal class. 
conclusion is arrived at by our contemporary 
after an investigation of the police statistics 
for several years. It appears that the total 
number of persons arrested for crime fell 
off 20 per cent. in the period between 1874 
and 1881. An analysis of the tables reveals 
a marked reduction in the offenses which 
children are most prone tocommit. The 
crime of stealing has been greatly checked 
within the last eight years. The number 
of both sexes arraigned for grand larceny 
shows a decrease from 1,631 in 1874 to 923 
in 1881. The offenses included under the 
head ‘‘ felony” also - remarkably 
diminished. Crimes of violence against 
the person are no exception to the rule. 
The number of persons arraigned for as- 
sault and battery diminished from 6,374 in 
1874 to 4,145 in 1881. It is interesting to 
note that the diminution in cases of intoxi- 


This encouraging 


have 


cation is extraordinary, amounting to 
nearly 50 per cent. The number of 
males arraigned for drunkenness was 


27,203 in 1874 and only 13,774 in 1881. 
Of females, 13,774 were arraigned for this 
offense in 1874 and only 6,454 in 1881. 
This is very edifying information for those 
who believe that drunkenness can only be 
eradicated by prohibitory laws. The 7%mes 
remarks that the general average of the 
decrease of crime would be far greater 
during the past eight years but for the in- 
crease of purely technical offenses, 
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whole, therefore, we are unable to find 
sufficient warrant for the gloomy forebod- 
ings which have been given out regarding 
the immediate future of American trade. 

The stock market situation continues 
unsatisfactory from almost any point of 
In the endeavor to determine the 
proximate causes of the persistently unset- 
tled condition of the market, it is believed 
that sufficient weight has not generally been 
given to the deep distrust which has been 
engendered in the public mind by the cor- 
porate abuses in American railway man- 
agement. Dividends have been paid with 
borrowed money, and reports of earn- 
ings have been suppressed or doctored, 
until the once confiding public know not 
what to believe. In this connection it is 
suggested for the information of the man- 
agers of the so-called Anti-Monopoly party 
that their energies could not be better em- 
ployed than in endeavoring to reform the 
corporate abuses indicated. 






















































forty-two months, we find that the com- 
panies of the state of New York saved 
over $1,006,000 from their total income 
of $81,226,000, and $1,675,000 from their 
insurance income of $72,249,000, these 
savings being 1.23 and 2.32 per cent. 
respectively; the other-states companies 
saved $2,275,000 out of $95,102,000 in- 
come, and $4,619,000 out of $83,- 
524,000 of insurance premiums, being 
2.38 and 5.41 per cent. respectively ; both 
sets of American companies combined saved 
$3,282,000 out of $176,268,000 gross in- 
come, and $6,294,000 out of $155,773,000 
of insurance premiums, being 1.86 and 
4.04 per cent. respectively; the foreign 
companies saved $7,002,000 out of $62,- 
821,000 gross income, and $3,569,000 out 
of $58,387,000 of insurance premiums, 
being 11.14 and 6,11 per cent. respectively. 
Combining all three, we have $10,284,000 
saved out of $239,149,000 of gross receipts, 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

The decline in the iron markets, and the 
gloomy outgiving of the secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association re- 
garding the outlook for this most important 
industry, have helped to emphasize a wide- 
spread feeling of uneasiness regarding the 
trade and industrial situation. Additional 
emphasis has been given to the feeling by 
the falling off in the distribution of dry 
goods for consumption, owing to the pro- 
longed warm weather. It is plain that the 
iron trade is in a state of serious depression, 
but we are loth to believe that this will be 
communicated to collateral lines of in- 
dustry, not to speak of such branches of 
manufactures as are entirely distinct. The 
language of the secretary of the Iron and 
Steel Association, Mr. Swank, is fairly 
equivalent to the announcement of a rap- 
idly-approaching credit storm in the United 
States. Unless the evidence is clearly un- 
mistakable, those whose business is in whole 
or in part to address the public should 
hesitate long before announcing the ap- 
proach of a severe and long-continued in- 
dustrial and trade depression. The organ 


view. 





surance premiums, being 4.30 and 4.56 per 
cent. respectively. Or—to write it down 
in a little clearer contrast—in the forty-two 
months there was saved over: 


PROFIT AND LOSS IN FIRE 
INSURANCE. 
This has been ‘‘ convention week” among 
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since the renewal of trade activity in the 
autumn of 1879. It is admitted that the 
present slack demand for iron is primarily 
due to what may be, at least, characterized 
as a near decline in railway extension and 
construction. As this is to be welcomed, it 
is not unlikely that the consequent lessened 
demand for iron is also in the line of 
progress. Better have a gradual settling 
down of both railway construction and the 
iron trade than to have both continue at an 


By all combined 





but as apropos of the occasion we have 
made up the following summary of fire and 
fire-marine experience of the several classes 
of companies, mutuals excepted, doing busi- 
ness openly in and reporting to the state of 
New York for three years and a half past, 
the amounts all being stated in thousands, 
and the third line, being included in the 


fourth, being omitted in the footings: 
NEW YORK STATE COMPANIES, 
——Total fiz eff ——— Insurance business only 


As it is always unsafe to publish compar- 
ative statistics without interposing a caution 
against the erroneous inferences likely to 
be drawn by the hasty reader who does not 
pause to reflect that what figures omit may 
be of equal importance with what they pre- 
sent, we must not omit to say here that, 
although the foreign companies have admit- 
tedly been doing the most successful busi- 
ness as a class, the above figures would make 
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Totals....$239,149 $12,131 $1,847 $215,140 $11,548 $1,685 

The first half of each table, as will be 
understood, includes interest and miscella- 
neous receipts on one side, and dividends 
with other outgoes on the other; the other 
half contrasts premiums only with outgoes 
less dividends. The first line given for 
1881 is for the first half of that year; the 
second 1881 covers the entire year; the line 





viously adduced, serve to show that the 
situation is sufficiently strained to suggest 
the fullest scrutiny in the granting of 
credits. It is too much to expect as yet 
that, through the development and applica- 
tion of business statistics, complete storm- 
signals have been worked out whereby 
credits may be contracted and’ expanded 
only as prudent considerations suggest, 


are never included in reports are ascer- 
tained, such as unearned premiums, losses 
accrued and unpaid, etc.; but when com- 
parison goes over a series of years, these 
inequalities are fairly-well equalized, and it 
is needless to say that a business which has 
preserved from losses and expenses scarcely 
five per cent. of its insurance receipts in a 
term of three and a half years is not good 


but it is believed that some _ health-| for 1882, of course, covers only the first] business. The mercantile community can- 
ful progress has been made in_ this half-year. In several instances it will be| not be satisfied with so narrow a margin 
direction. Partly in illustration of this|scen that the insurance business alone left obtained by their guarantors, and it is as 


progress, we feel justified in the state- 
ment, on the basis of the dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S yesterday, that the present 
trade situation in the United States, while 
not all that could be desired, is yet all that 
can reasonably be expected, considering the 
fact of an enforced reaction in the railway 
and iron industries. Besides, the season of 
comparative dullness in the distribution of 
general merchandise is at hand. On the 


a better remainder in the shape of income 
above expenditures than did the entire busi- 
ness; this was occasioned by the dividend 
payments for the particular year, which 
footed up more than the receipts from in- 
terest and miscellaneous sources. Table 4, 
covering American companies, is simply the 
combination of tables 2 and 3. If any 
reader desires to compare the aggregated 
experience of the three classes for the 


plain as it is unpleasant a fact that the first 
half of 1882 makes the worst showing, no 
class of companies having in that time es- 
caped without paying, asa whole, more than 
$100 for each $100 collected of the public. 
Taken in the mass, this is palpably false 
security, and the purchasers of it are, in a 
far larger degree than they are aware, doing 
their own insuring after paying others to do 
it. Without further comment to-day, we 


and $9,863,000 out of $215,160,000 of in-’ 































human food than is the flesh of a steer of 


proaching all that can be desired is plainly. 
perceived; but, none the less, must th a 
market systems have absolute reform, 













































submit that the situation is one which. ‘not 
only may but must challenge and receive 
attention. 


. 


THE INSPECTION OF LIVE STO‘ 


The Chicago 7ridune is entirely in the 
right in calling for inspection in the live. 
stock yards of that city. But we go still 
farther in the matter, and declare that at 
New York city and New Jersey a carefy 
surveillance is necessary in the live-sto 
markets. The causes which produce 
healthy meats in the great western citi 
work more strongly in the great eastern 
centers of population. It is impossible for 
beeves, traveling from the southern and 
southwestern ranges of the United States, 
to ever reach St. Louis, Kansas’ City, 
Omaha or Chicagg in an entirely healthy 
condition. These herds have lived in p 
fect freedom, subsisting on grasses up te 
the moment of being loaded on railway 
cars, when they are suddenly placed on di y 
keep—corn and hay. The animal system 
cannot conform itself at once to so com. 
plete a change. The issues therefore are 
severe constipation in some cases, and in 
others frequent scouring of the bowels. To 
these evils must be added weariness from 
close confinement, which under its worst 
form results in madness. What the great 
markets need is an honest, competent in- 
spection, and a forced rest for the animals 
before they are slaughtered. This rest 
should be furnished in large roomy beds, 
where those wild cattle can in a few days 
regain their normal condition of health. _ 

As the masses of the people look for cheap 
meats, and, obtaining such, take no further 
interest in the matter, it becomes necessary 
for boards of health to institute and then 
carry out this most needed reform. Cheap 
beef is likely to mean an inferior quality 
of food; it means that poor cattle are 
slaughtered, or that bruised or over-fatigued 
animals are killed and sold to those who, 
through ignorance or poverty only, are led 
to accept such meat. + 

While the inspection of live cattle, ste 
and lambs is a necessity, it should ne 
end there. Competent inspection should 
be made of all meat markets and shops. A 
veterinary inspection of the herds and flocks 
destined for human food is one step in the 
matter. The second, and an equally i im. 
portant one, is the inspection of dressed 
meats. Much of the latter is spoiled afte 
it reaches the retail butcher’s block. Meats 
are kept as long as possible, when, if unsold, 
the butcher, to save himself from loss, s alts 
the beef or pork which is on the verge of 
decay. A week or so after this these sanie 
meats are sold to such as are unwise snc 
to buy them. 

Any dealer or butcher who opposes 
scrutiny in live stock or dressed meats must 
be looked upon with suspicion, as one who 
has something to hide in his business. ’ 

There is a great difference to be observed 
between the habits and dispositions of the 
cattle on the great ranges of the west am 
those of the domestic herds in the early 
settled states. The latter, accustomed 
confinement, suffer far less and recove 
more readily and completely from th 
fatigues incident to railroad transit, The 
flesh of a grade Durham is not only more 
palatable, but is far more valuable 2 


Spanish blood. ne 
That our herds and flocks are rapidly ap. 
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_ SOME RECENT CENSUS BULLETINS. 
~The work done in the forestry department of the 
‘Census Bureau is far-reaching and valuable, This 
is impressed upon one owing to the awakening in- 
terest taken in the preservation and cultivation of 
our great forests. Nowhere can so comprehensive 
data on the subject be obtained as a basis for for- 
_estry legislation in various states as from the census 
‘bulletins. It is to Mr. C. S. Sargent, the special 
agent in charge of the work, that credit is due for 
the careful and elaborate manner in which the for- 
ests of the country are mapped out. The bulletins 
umbered respectively 20 and 21 include the forests 
0 Washington Territory and of Oregon. Wash- 
‘ington Territory west of the Cascade range of moun- 
s is covered with the heaviest continuous belt of 
forest growth in the United States. About seven- 
_eighths consist of red or yellow fir. This is a valu- 
‘able timber, and is generally distributed. The 
valuable red cedar is also frequently met with, the 
hemlock is not uncommon, and the spruce abounds 
ear tide-water. On the other side of the Cascade 
nge the forests are more sparse of growth, being 
confined principally to the mountain ranges. The 
er-sheds of the Snake and Columbia rivers con- 
no trees. Mr. Sargent states that a careful 
estimate of the actual quantity of timber standing 
‘in Washington Territory has not been attempted, 
the existing knowledge of the region not warranting 
it. The plates also fail to show the small and scat- 
t ered regions, principally along the shores of Puget 
‘sound, from which the timber has all been cut. 
The great lumber industry in the territory is con- 
ducted near Puget sound. The report at hand 
places the product of that region for the census 
year at 144,387,000 feet of lumber, 6,550,000 laths, 
0,000 shingles and 23,666,000 staves. The terri- 
t ory coast product, other than that given, was 
9,599,000 feet of lumber and 200,000 shingles. The 
territory east of the Cascade range turned out 
6,190,000 feet of lumber and 2,700,000 shingles. 

: As might be inferred, the heavy forest-belt in 
estern Washington Territory extends south through 
Ww Restern Oregon, where the red and yellow fir again 
forms seven-eighths of the whole. The tide-water 
spruce is also noted in the locality giving it that 
title, and the red cedar and hemlock are common 
and of large size. White oak, of an open and scat- 
tered growth, is found in the valleys of the Willa- 
_mette, Umpqua and Rogue rivers. South of the 
‘stream last named, the chestnut-oak and other 
, ‘trees of the Calitornia forest,’’ are found in suf- 
ficient numbers to add to the value of the region. 
No estimate has been made of the quantity of tim- 
ber standing in Oregon, for reasons similar to those 
in the case of the territory situated north of it. The 
timber already cut is confined to small tracts on the 
lower Columbia and Umpqua rivers, and on the 
shores of Coos bay. The districts so denuded are 
relatively so small that no outlines are given in the 
accompanying chart. Portland and Empire cities 
are the lumber centers. The product of the coast 
region for the census year was 151,443,000 feet of 
lumber, 17,950,000 laths and 2,745,000 shingles. 
East of the Cascade range the product amounted to 
: 25,728,000 feet of lumber, 295,000 laths and 2,295,- 
oo shingles. The charts accompanying the bul- 
letins show that Washington Territory contains by 
far the most timber, and that in that region the 
great density of the forests is beyond comparison 
with that of the Oregonian woods. 


of the people as essential to the alleged existing era 
of progress, the action of the government officials 
in withholding the actual accounts is denounced in 
hardly measured terms. 

The estimated revenues of Japan for 1882-3 
amount to 66,314,122 yen, as against 68,573,995 yen 
for the preceding year, a decrease of 1,759,373 yen. 
The revenues are received from three general 
sources: 1, From taxes; 2, from industrial profits, 
and 3, from repayments of loans, sales of state 
lands, etc. The gross income from taxes exhibits 
an increase of 1,377,495 yen distributed over every 
item except ship licenses, taxes on companies and 
permit fees. The revenue received from industrial 
profits shows a decrease of 251,689 yen, a continua- 
tion of the tendency observed for two years past. 
This, it is explained, is in part due to the profits of 
several companies having fallen away, owing to 
their connection with the government having 
terminated in whole or in part. This result 
the dZail believes a fortunate one, despite the 
decreased gain to the national treasury, 

There are two other items, however, to which this 
explanation does not attach itself, the railways and 
telegraphs. The apparent profits in both enter- 
prises are admittedly in excess of last year, but 
extensions of telegraphic communication between 
Kobe and Nagasaki, Tokiyo and Scudai, and His- 
andate and Hakodate, and the further extension of 
railways and unexpected non-completion of certain 
lines curtailed the actual profits, and therefore the 
government’s share of the receipts. The repayment 
of government loans is of necessity a constantly de- 
creasing source of revenue, as are also the sales of 
lands belonging to the empire. To meet the aggre- 
gate decrease of revenue, the chief reduction in ex- 
penditure appears under the head ‘‘ Redemption of 
Paper Money,” the sum set apart for this purpose 
being but 3,300,000 yen, against 7,000,000 yen last 
year. Thisattack upon the progress of paper money 
redemption is deplored, although the opinion is 
expressed that the present depreciation of Japanese 
currency is not likely to sufier further by it. In the 
expense account particular exception is taken to the 
item headed ‘‘ Temporary Advances and Capital for 
Maintaining Industries,” for which the appropria- 
tion is 5,260,000 yen, against 4,575,000 yen for 
1881-82. Every other item of expense furnishes 
comparatively full particulars, but on this head 
nothing appears. A gold yen is equal in value to 
about $1. Japan sent some of her statesmen to 
this country a number of years ago, and here they 
met some progressive citizens who outlined to the 
Oriental economists the advantages of a greenback 
currency, a protective tariff and a fostering govern- 


such, for instance, as south of Albemarle sound, 
North Carolina, the fisheries are practically unde- 
veloped, the people apparently not realizing that 
there is an abundance of excellent fish in the waters 
along their shores. The main obstacles to a full 
development of the south Atlantic fisheries is said 
to be a scarcity of ice for packing and insufficient 
transportation facilities. At Beaufort, Wilmington 
and Charleston, however, a large business has 
sprung up, which is capable of even further develop- 
ment. The six states named employ in all 52,418 
persons in their various fisheries, 3,014 vessels, of 
60,836 aggregate tons, 13,331 boats and $8,951,722 
capital. The annual products include 42,571,340 
pounds of fish sold fresh for food, 39,579,500 pounds 
of fish salted for food, 129,719,527 pounds of 
products other than fish for food, and 94,668,800 
pounds of miscellaneous products for fertilizers and 
other purposes, the whole being valued to the fish- 
ermen at $9,602,773, or about $16,602,773 marketed 
for consumption. It will be noticed that this is 
over $1,500,000 in excess of the corresponding data 
in the case of the four middle states. The sea- 
fishing industry employs 5,664 persons, the river 
fisheries 10,023, and the oyster industry of the south 
Atlantic states 41,328. The value of the annual 
product to the fishermen of the first class is 
$1,155,858; to those of the second class, $1,378,027. 
The value of the oyster take is $7,068,852. 
Excluding sea fisheries proper, and gauged on 
the basis of the oyster and river fisheries, Maryland 
ranks second in this great industry only to Massa- 
chusetts in the value of products, and is first in 
point of numbers employed. The oyster interests 
are more important than those of any other state, 
and shad are likewise more extensively put into the 
market from Maryland than by any competing state. 
The extent and value of Maryland's alewife (herring) 
fisheries is placed second only to those of North 
Carolina. Out of a total of over $9,000,000 annual 
product by the six states, Maryland contributes 
$5,221,715, with 26,008 men employed. Virginia 
ranks only second to Maryland in her oyster fisheries. 
Her citizens are also now extensively interested in 
shad catching, and her menhaden fisheries are 
considerable, although of but recent development. 
Virginia employs 18,264 men at fishing, and has an 
annual product valued at $3,124,444. From this it 
is easily seen that the value of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia’s fishery products constitutes almostnine-tenths 
of the whole yielded by the six south Atlantic states, 
This leaves but $1,256,578 worth of fishery products 
to the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida. North Car- 
olina’s take of alewives, shad and mullet constitute 
the bulk of the fishery product of that state. ‘The 
junction of the Roanoke and the Cowan rivers, at 
the head of Albemarle sound, the Neuse: and Tar 
rivers, are the principal fishing grounds. North 
Carolina shad bring a better price than those from 
Maryland, as they appear in the market earlier. 
South Carolina ranks twentieth among fish-pro- 
ducing states, although at the head in catching 
shrimp. The valuable fisheries of Georgia and the 
east shore of Florida remain greatly neglected, a 
large portion of the local demand being met by the 
west Florida shore fishermen, Considerable num- 
bers of shad and sturgeon are annually taken in the 
Georgia rivers. The Georgia oyster catch was 
valued at only $35,000 in 1380, Florida ranks fif- 
teenth among the fish-producing states. The prin- 
cipal fisheries are at Key West, where a fleet is 


industry is in the redwood belt, along the line of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, on both slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, in Butte, Tehama and Mono coun- 
ties, and in the San Bernardino mountains. The 
state’s product during the census year was 304,- 
795,000 feet of lumber, 2,420,000 laths, 138,718,000 
shingles, 2,063,000 staves and 1,203,000 sets of 
headings. 

Two remaining census bulletins of special in- 
terest in the Atlantic coast states are those num- 
bered 297 and 298, which treat respectively of the 
commercial fisheries of the middle and south At- 
lantic states. Both these reports were prepared by 
Mr. R. Edward Earll and Colonel Marsiall Mc- 
Donald, special agents, and issued by G. Brown 
Goode, in charge of fishery investigation. The 
tables presented in reference to the middle states 
are in four series. The first gives the total fisheries 
in the four states, the second the sea fisheries, and 
the others the river and lake fisheries and the 
oyster fisheries. The fishing interests of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware employ 
16,017 persons in the various departments. There 
are I,21r vessels employed, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 23,576 tons, in addition to which there 
are 8,501 fishing boats. There is $4,509,828 capital 
dependent on the enterprise, and the value to the 
fishermen of the products in marketable condition 
is $8,874,899, or nearly $15,000,000 as they finally 
enter into consumption. There are 55,277,776 
pounds of fish sold fresh for food, 2,484,000 pounds 
of fish salted for food, and 36,758,386 pounds of 
other products for food annually. In addition, there 
are 319,005,700 pounds of miscellaneous products 
for fertilizers and other purposes. The sea fisheries 
(of the four states) employ about three-fifths of the 
total number engaged, but only about one-sixth of 
the whole number of fishing vessels, although fully 
five-eighths of the aggregate of fishing boats. This 
branch of the business uses about half the total cap- 
ital employed, and yields 373,179,912 pounds of pro- 
ducts, valued at $3,687,078. This sum is divided 
about equally between fish for food, for fertilizers 
and miscellaneous food products, including clams, 
crabs, lobsters, terrapin, etc. The river and lake 
fisheries include those of the Hudson, Delaware and 
Susquehanna rivers, and lakes Erie and Ontario. 
There are about 3,000 persons employed, but 30 
fishing vessels, fully goo fishing boats, and the total 
product is placed at 17,117,850 pounds, valued 
at $654,921 annually. The capital employed is 
$434,648. 

The oyster industry appears to be the most exten- 
sive and most valuable of those named. It employs 
6,706 persons, 1,066 vessels, 3,414 boats and $2,215,- 
560 capital. There are 3,318,300 bushels of native 
oysters taken valued at $3,338,300, and 2,387,000 
bushels of southern oysters rehandied, of which the 
enhanced value in preparing them for market is 
given at $1,194,600. This gives a total value of 
the product of the middle states’ oyster industry of 
$4,532,900. 

New York stands fourth in the list of fish-produc- 
ing states, and in several special branches holds a 
prominent position. Its menhaden fisheries are the 
most extensive, the value of its product of oil, scrap 
and compost in 1880 reaching $1,114,158, more than 
one-half the yield of the entire country, New 
York's oyster fisheries in 1882 were only excelled 
in value by those of Maryland, Virginia and New 
Jersey. It leads in hard and soft shell clam-fishing, 





ment, 

These suggestions, or some of them, were fol- 
lowed out in the subsequent remodeling of Japanese 
financial and commercial methods. Meanwhile, 
the paper yen is very much depreciated, and, as 
may be observed from the above, some of the 
more intelligent journals of the empire are calling 
for facts and figures in reference to an increased 
appropriation to ‘‘maintain industries,” It is 
almost time for Japan to send a supplementary 
delegation to America for points as to economic 
progress. Should such representatives come—and 
they probably will not—it would be well for them to 
range further than on the former visit in choosing 
tutors on political economy, 







































The California forests are thickest along the 
coast and Sierra Nevada mountain ranges, cover- 
ig the state, as shown by the census chart, with 
the exception of about the southern third. Along 
the coast range, the most important trees are the 
well-known California redwood and red fir. Tide- 
water spruce and hemlock abound, and extend as 
far south as Cape Mendocino. In the northern 
part of the state and along the coast grow the 
_ chestnut-oak trees, the bark of which is used largely 
for tanning. The western slope of the Sierra Ne- 
-vadas, at an elevation of from 4,000 to 8,000 feet, is 
“covered with the sugar pine trees, yellow pine and 
red fir. Along the southern portion of this belt are 
situated ‘‘ scattered groves of the Big Tree."" The 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, between the 
two mountain ranges, except at the south, contain 
an open growth of large oaks, of little value except 
- for fuel. On the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevadas 
is found an open growth of large yellow pine. South 
of latitude 34° 30’ the forests are open and scat- 
tered, and of little value, except along the upper 
ranges ot the San Bernardino and San Jacinto 
_ ranges, where there is sufficient yellow pine and 
red fir to furnish the local markets with considerable 
lumber. The extreme northeastern, as well as the 
southern and southeastern portions of the state, are 
estitute of forests.. In this state, also, no attempt 
been made to show by chart the localities de- 
d | by the timber-hunter. The principal lumber 





and ranks third as to shad. New Jersey ranks sixth 
in its fishing interests, but first in its product of 
crabs, third as to oysters, and second to New York 
only in its product of quohaug or hard clam. In 
the menhaden fisheries New Jersey stands fifth on 
the list. Pennsylvania is credited with no import- 
ant commercial fisheries within its borders. It does 
considerable business, however, in purchasing and 
shipping oysters. Some shad and sturgeon are 
caught in the Delaware and Susquehanna, and 
various lake fish in Lake Erie. The total annual 
product of Pennsylvania fishing industry is placed 
at only $320,050. Delaware fishermen secure two- 
thirds of their revenues from the oyster branch of 
the trade, the other fisheries in the state being quite 
limited. The total value of the annual product is 
given at $997,695. 

The details relative to the fishery interests of the 
south Atlantic states have enabled Messrs. Earnest 
Ingersoll, R. H. Edmonds and others, upon whose 
reports the bulletin is based, to characterize the same 
in an interesting manner. It is stated that probably 
no portion of our entire coast is so bountifully sup- 
plied with food fish and other edible species as that 
under discussion. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida fisheries, on land 


and ocean, has trebled since 1870, and the value of 


the products have increased four-fold during tne 
same period, Yet it appears that in some localities, 


stationed which. supplies Havana with groupers 
and red snappers. The product of the sponge 
fisheries on the west coast was valued in 1880 at 
$200,750, when too vessels were engaged in the 
business. Mullet fishing is also largely conducted 
on the west coast, the take of this variety for the 
state equaling one-half the mullet annually taken 
in the United States. The green-turtle fisheries in 
Indian river supply many northern markets; and 
the shad fisheries of the St. John’s, although of 
recent date, have progressed rapidly. 





FAPAN'S FINANCIAL DIFFICUL TIES. 

The publication of the financial estimates of 
Japan for 1882-83 is made the occasion of an ex- 
tended article by the Fapan Weekly Mail of October 
14, just at hand. The analysis of the figures pre- 
sented is creditable, and it concludes by a manly 
criticism of the imperial officials for endeavoring to 
‘exchange irresponsibility for responsibility.’’ This 
charge is based on the government's professed 
desire to educate the people to a perception of their 
own power by annually presenting them with the 
official estimates of expenditure, but at the same 
time refusing to submit to them the actual account of 
revenues and expenses at the close of the fiscal 
year. The admission is, of course, made that the 
officials can, if they choose, refuse any and all infor- 
mation whatever. But inasmuch as a measure has 
been adopted which in effect regards the confidence 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The success of the free-canal amendment in New 
York has set the Canadians thinking. The Mon- 
treal Gazette says that the action of the people of 
New York imposes upon the Dominion government 
the duty of moving in a like direction in respect to 
the Canadian canal system. It appears that some 
$40,000,000 have been expended in bringing the 
Canadian canals to their present condition and 
capacity, and that the chief motive for this outlay 
has been to secure the control of the carrying trade 
to and from the western states. When the enlarge- 
ment of the Welland and St. Lawrence canals was 
undertaken, according to the Gazette, there was no 
expectation of providing facilities for trade with the 
Canadian northwest, and the then existing canal 
system was entirely adequate to meet the require- 
ments of merely local traffic. It was to enable her 
to compete with the Erie canal and the Mississippi 
route that Canada taxed herself for the improve- 
ments of her canal system. Having inaugurated a 
competition with these routes, the Dominion gov- 
ernment must either follow the example of New 
York and abolish the tolls on the Canadian canals 
or render useless the large expenditure incurred in 
their enlargement. The loss of revenue which the 
abolition of tolls on the Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals would entail is about $250,000 annually, 
This the Gaze/te considers an insignificant sum, 
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when the advantages to be secured to the trade of 
Canada are considered. From the figures given by 
the Gazette it appears that of the freight-paying toll 
on the Welland canal in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1881, about five-sixths was derived from the 
United States, and more than one-half of the total 
freight of the Welland canal last year consisted of 
merchandise from the United States passing down 
to Canadian ports for export to Europe. The Ga- 
zette adds that the work of the government should 
not be confined to the canals. The improvement 
of the navigation of the St. Lawrence it considers a 
duty quite as imperative. As a consequence of the 
adoption of this liberal policy, it continues, such 
advantages would be offered at both ends of the 
route alike to ocean vessels and to inland craft that 
an immense impetus would be given to trade by 
way of the Canadian canals and the St. Lawrence. 


In discussing the question of cattle disease in a 
late issue we pointed out that terminal inspection 
was of but little value in preventing the spread of 
disease, and that where careful and competent in- 
spection was most needed was at the great western 
centers of cattle collection. This view appears to 
be now largely shared by the managers of stock- 
yards and dealers in dressed beef. The Chicago 
Tribune says that there is a strong probability that 
a live-stock inspector will be stationed at the stock- 
yards in that city at nolateday. Diseased animals, 
it appears, continue to arrive, and upon reaching 
the yards are sold to ‘‘scalpers.’’ The Stock-Yards 
Company, continues the 77idzme, cares little about 
what disposition is made of the beef as long as it 
receives a revenue, With the dressed-beef men, 
however, the case is different. They know that 
unless something is done to prevent the reception of 
diseased beef at the stock-yards their trade is likely 
to be ruined, for it will not be difficult, in view of 
the circumstances mentioned, for the live-stock 
shippers to prejudice the public against beef shipped 
east in refrigerator cars, For this reason they are 
seriously alarmed over the reports that have been 
circulated in the east, and are anxious to secure the 
appointment of a live-stock inspector, 








The proposed Louisville cotton exposition, of 
which a brief notice has already appeared in these 
columns, is attracting considerable attention, both 
in the north and in the south. The Courie;- 
Fournal says that the directors of the exposition 
are about entering on an active canvass of the city, 
and are only waiting to have the directors of the 
various railroads take action on the matter. The 
objection has been made to the holding of the 
exposition at Louisville that that city is too far 
north, but there appears to be general agreement 
with the views of Mr. Morehead, the president of 
the National Cotton Planters’ Association, who 
says that Louisville's perfect southern railway sys- 
tem neutralizes the fact of her being out of the 
cotton country. The Planters' Fournal sees no 
reason why, in view of the city’s excellent railway 
facilities, the exposition may not prove a success in 
spite of its apparent disadvantage of location. The 
purpose of the exposition, as outlined in the 
Courier-Fournal, is to represent the capabilities of 
the south on a larger scale than at Atlanta, and to 
show labor and capital what that section of the 
country has to ofier them, Everything bearing on 
cotton in any way, whether relating to the cultiva- 
tion of the plant, the handling of the fiber, the use 
of the seed, the value of the oil or the worth of the 
seed as a fertilizer, is to be treated as exhaustively 
as possible. But while cotton is to be the central 
attraction, it is not to be the exclusive one. The 
mineral resources of the south, its timber, its 
tobacco and live-stock interests, the culture of silk, 
of grain and of fruits, and the display of machinery, 
are all to have proper place and attention. 





The Planters' Fournal mentions that among the 
resolutions adopted at the Little Rock Convention 
of the National Cotton Planters’ Association was 
one to hold, in 1884, a grand exposition, under the 
auspices of that body. This is to be called the 
‘* World's Cotton Centennial Exposition,” and is 
expected to be the event of the century as far as 
cotton interests are concerned. The Fournal, which 
is edited by Mr. F. C. Morehead, the president of 
the National Cotton Planters’ Association, says that 
the movement has been enthusiastically inaugurated, 
and that even at this early day a number of manu- 
facturers have signified their desire to be among the 
exhibitors. As in the case of the Louisville Expo- 
sition, the exhibit is not to be confined to cotton, 
but is to include not only everything pertaining to 
cotton culture and manufacture, but also all inven- 
tions, devices and fabrics tnat may prove of interest 
to the people of the south or may tend to promote 
their general industries. The resolution of the con- 
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vention provides that the exposition shall be held at 
such city as may offer the greatest inducement. 
Among the cities that will probably be invited to 
compete are New Orleans, Vicksburg, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Louisville, Richmond, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, Charleston, Mobile, Augusta, 
Savannah, Galveston, Montgomery and Atlanta. 
It is proposed to raise not less than two, and pos- 
sibly over three, millions of dollars for the purposes 
of the exposition. 





The New Orleans Times-Democrat mentions the 
projected establishment of a freight bureau in St. 
Louis which will take special cognizance of all ques- 
tions affecting freight and merchandise carriage to 
and from the latter city. The projectors of the 
movement say that St. Louis suffers from a great 
many impositions and discriminations, and that 
they believe that the best way to meet and overcome 
these is to organize the mercantile community in 
such a shape that it will command respect, and, at 
the same time, be provided with a representative 
who will be able to meet the railroad experts on 
their own ground. Mr. Dwight Treadway, the 
leading spirit of the movement, says that in regard 
to importation alone the bureau will be invaluable 
to St. Louis trade. The merchants of that city, it 
appears, are obliged to import altogether by way of 
New York, because they are never sure of getting a 
ship from European ports to New Orleans. With a 
freight bureau at St. Louis, which would know 
what the merchants of that city were importing, and 
which would have agents at the principal European 
ports, it is said it would be possible to effect a much- 
needed change in the situation. If the St. Louis 
agent at any European port could offer a cargo to 
New Orleans at stated periods, of course it would 
betaken. The merchants could thus secure cheaper 
rates, and, with the steady movement down the 
river, could insure return cargoes, which circum- 
stance would have a beneficial influence on the 
rates out. The Z%mes-Democrat says that such a 
bureau of transportation as is contemplated would 
be invaluable, not only to keep a watchful eye over 
Ireight rates by rail and river, but also to observe 
carefully ocean freights and insurance rates, main- 
taining them at figures that would at least place 
New Orleans on an equality with other competing 
ports. 





A meeting of the representatives of corporations 
doing business in the city of New York, whose 
articles of incorporation are filed in other states, 
was held yesterday for the purpose of protesting 
against the special tax which is levied on the capital 
stock of foreign corporations. The meeting was 
addressed by Mr. M. J. Woodruff, of the Russell & 
Erwin Manufacturing Company, who was made 
chairman. He said that he had given special 
attention to the subject of state taxation on foreign 
corporations. All of those present who represented 
foreign corporations had received notices from the 
State Controller to make statements to him in re- 
gard to their business. The law under which they 
were required to make this statement laid a special 
tax upon the capital stock of these corporations 
beyond that which was collected on corporations 
holding their power from the state of New York. 
This tax, unlike other taxes, is collected by the 
State Controller; the rate of taxation is not fixed, 
but depends entirely on the success of the business 
house which is taxed. The speaker continued that 
if the corporations interested gave-the Controller 
the information requested, they would simply spread 
upon the records at Albany the details of their busi- 
ness, to be shown to their competitors and the entire 
world besides. The meeting was called, he said, to 
protest against a tax which was unjust in itself, and 
which was believed to be unconstitutional. Mr. 
Hastings, the counsel for the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, said that the Controller, by his 
circular calling on the foreign corporations to give 
a statement of the amount of capital actually em- 
ployed in business in the state, and proposing to 
tax only this capital, had practically admitted that 
the law could not be enforced. It was resolved to 
continue the committee which called the meeting, 
instructing them to prepare petitions to the legisla- 
ture for the repeal of the obnoxious law, and assess- 
ing the corporations interested ratably on their 
capital stock, in order to defray the expenses ot 
defending suits which .might be instituted by the 
Controller to enforce collection under the law. 

From the annual report of the Flax Supply Asso- 
ciation of Belfast for 1881, which is summarized in 
the Manchester Guardian, it appears that the culti- 
vation of flax is in a rather languishing condition 
just at present, not only in Treland, but in other 
European countries. The acreage under flax 
throughout Treland showed an average decrease of 
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about 6.64 per cent. during 1881, as against the 
previous year. This decrease has been followed by 
a decline of about 23 per cent. in the flux acreage 
for the current year. The year 1880 was-the maxi- 
mum year since 1870, but the acreage for the last- 
named year far exceeded that in 1880. In 1870 
there were in Ireland 194,803 acres under flax, in 
1880, 157,534 acres. The government agricultural 
statistics estimate the area under flax for the current 
year at 113,502 acres.. This is the lowest return 
since 1878. The average yield per acre was, how- 
ever, greater in 1681 than in any preceding year 
since 1875 and 1876. The. average for the current 
year, it is reported, is not likely to show any com- 
pensation for the diminished acreage. A yearly 
decrease in the number of skutch mills is noticed 
from 1,542 in 1869 to 1,176 in 1881 and 1,150 in 1882. 


The area under flax in Great Britain last year ap- 
pears to have fallen off 27.3 per cent., as compared 
with 1380, the figures being 6,534 acres. The area 
under flax in Austria last year was 225,244 acres, a 
slight increase over 1980, but lower than for any 
year in the previous decade. In Hungary the acre- 
age under flax last year was 29,089 acres, an in- 
crease over the two preceding years, but a consider- 
able decrease as compared with the average from 
1870 to 1872. The number of acres under flax in 
France in 1881 was 169,430, showing an increase 
over the two preceding years, but a marked de- 
cline as compared with the years from 1871 to 
1878. In Germany, where a larger area is sown 
with flax than in any other European country ex- 
cept Russia, the number of acres under flax in 1880 
was 319,396, a decrease of about 10,000 acres as 
against 1878. In Holland 48,095 acres were sown 
in 1880, an increase over the three preceding years, 
but a decline as compared with the average from 
1870 to 1876. It is estimated that there has been a 
diminution in the acreage under flax in all these 
countries during the current year. In Russia, the 
great source of supply, the area under flax is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 acres, or much more than one- 
half the estimated acreage of the whole of Europe— 
3,342,018 acres. 





The Paris Bourse, in a review of the monetary 
situation in Holland, says that the bankers are be- 
ginning to feel uneasy about the Dutch currency, 
and it avows that it shares the prevalent feeling of 
uneasiness. The Sowsse says that when Holland in 
1875 adopted the double standard, with a ratio of 
I to 15%, she joined the countries which had the bi- 
metallic system and where foreign exchanges were 
based upon gold—the metal proper to all nations 
for common intercourse. From that time silver 
began to play the same inferior part which was 
assigned to it later on in the states of the Latin 
Union, in Germany, in America and elsewhere. 
Even then Holland was able to acquire a large 
stock of the precious metal, and the Netherlands 
Bank at the end of 1878 was in so flourishing a con- 
dition that nearly allits metallic reserve consisted of 
gold, mostly of fine bars and foreign coins. The 
amount of ten-florin pieces coined at the Utrecht 
mint was nearly 74,500,000 florins, and the coffers of 
the bank in October 1878 held about 109,000,000 
florins. The state of affairs is very different now. 
According to the Bowrse there are scarcely 8,000,000 
of gold left in the Netherlands Bank, and the cir- 
culation can yield next to nothing of the precious 
metal, which is continually wanted for export pur- 
poses, the foreign exchanges touching the gold point 
nearly every day. If silver is to take the place of 
gold when the slender supply of the latter metal is 
disposed of abroad, there is likely to be a revolution 
in the Dutch currency system. While the Dutch 
silver florin is the exact equivalent of the gold florin 
at home, the case is quite diterent abroad. In case 
the worst should happen, the Bourse continues, the 
silver would have to be melted down in London 
and sold as bar silver as best possible, and the loss 
on the currency through this circumstance would 
amount to nearly 14 per cent. A not very favorable 
prospect, indeed, for those who have money in- 
vested in Holland. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LYNCHBURG AND ITS BUSINESS 
POSITION. 

Lynchburg, November 9.—In 1880 Virginia pro- 
duced, in round numbers, 80,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco. The previous studies of Richmond and 
Danville indicate, as near as it is possible “to get at 
it, that as a market Richmond receives two-fifths of 
this and Danville one-fifth. Lynchburg gets about 
three-tenths, which accounts for nearly all. Of 
course, it will be remembered that Danville receives 
as much or more from North Carolina than from 





Virginia, and Richmond and Lynchburg figure 
similarly to some extent; also that the proportio: 
given do not include weed from other states that 
comes to this for the purpose of mixing in the 


manufactures, They are only given to show the 
relative position of the three cities as far as the 
produce of their own state is concerned. The com- 
parison may be carried further: 
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Richmond.... 55 20 10 6,175 17,500,000  3¢,000,c00 
Danville.. ... 21 53 — 6,000 5,020,000 — 20,C00,0c0 
Lynchburg... 364i 2 7,000 11,000,000 22,000,000 


The size of the factories, the class of goods made, 
and the fact that the sales are more than the receipts _ 
—the same tobacco being sold twice sometimes—for _ 
which allowance has been made, may explain ap- 
parent differences. The figures given are believed — 
to be tolerably accurate; but it seems a great pity 
that when exact results might be compiled with — 
such ease by the different local tobacco associa- 
tions, not cne of them has yet realized the import- 
ance of doing so. It is clear from the table that 
Lynchburg ranks high as a tobacco manufacturing 
city. In 1879 only 7,250,000 pounds were used, and 
last year 11,000,000. The revenue collected by gov- 
ernment during the past twelve months, for city 
taxes and licenses, amounted to about $1,445,000. 
As the territory tributary to the city chiefly pro-— 
duces what is known as ‘‘ heavy shipping”’ tobacco, 
the natural conditions being better suited thereto, 
fully three-fourths of the receipts are of this class, 
and Danville gets the balance only of the bright 
tobacco. There are six large warehouses in 
Lynchburg for the public auction sales, and the 
general methods followed are similar to those prac- 
tised at Danville. : 

Lynchburg has some other manufacturing inter- 
ests besides tobacco. It is a large lumber market. 
There are two rolling mills, a blast furnace, two” 
iron foundries, a bark extract and flavine mill 
(claimed to be the largest in the south), three sash 
and blind factories (one making furniture also), and 
a sumac mill. The Piedmont Flour Mills are located 
here as well, running eight pairs of stones and four 
sets of rolls. They use water-power, and produce _ 
200 barrels of flour and 400 bushels of corn daily. 
The jobbing trades are also quite large. The 
grocery business began about ten years ago, and 
has grown to an annual volume ot $2,000,000, ob- 
taining stocks chiefly in Baltimore, and selling in 
Virginia, western North Carolina and east Tennes-— 
see. The liquor trade is also steadily increasing. 
The hardware interest has more than doubled in 
ten years. It was mostly retail then; now there is — 
more wholesaling every year, and the volume of — 
business done now, mostly with Virginia, is $600, rt 
ooo, the capital invested being between $150,000 
and $200,000. The growth of the dry goods trade, 
which also supplies Virginia, has been equally in- 
teresting. Twenty years ago the business done 
amounted to less than $50,000, There is now a 
capital of $200,000 invested, doing a business of — 
$800,000. The stocks of sheetings, prints, woolen 
cloths and cassimeres are nearly all drawn from the _ 
mills of Virginia and the Carolinas. There is — 
a trade of $350,000 a year done in boots and shoes, — 
employing a capital of $100,000. The banking 
facilities for all these local interests are ample. 
There are four national, two state and two private 
banks, the paid-up capital of which is nearly — 
$1,000,000. The loans and discounts on November 1 
amounted to $2,294,500—two millions of which is — 
lent locally. The prevailing rate of discount is now 
6 percent.) > 

The natural situation of the city of Lynchburg — 
deserves mention, even though it be more liable to . 
evoke the admiration of the artist than the satis- — 
faction of the hurried pedestrian. It is peculiarly — 
beautiful, being on a high mountain ridge, which — s 
itself is broken into as many hills as Rome can 
boast, the narrow river separating the city from its 
equally high and picturesque opposite bank. Bold, — 
distant chains of mountains, including the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Peaks of Otter,” shelter it on the north — 
and west. The intervening country is a series of — 
abrupt curves, or, to describe it more exactly, it is as _ 
if the earth had bubbled up to the surface as boiling — ‘ 
water does, The greener fields are more grateful — 
to the sight than the dry reds, browns and greys of — 
further south ; and the houses and buildings of the 
city look up and down at one another in an odd, 
confused way. The site and views are certainly 
quite as picturesque as some of the medizeval cities” 
of northern Italy. The climate and natural sur- 
roundings are there, and, to make the illusion com- 
plete, it only wants the tone that age gives, the 
presence of the terraced vineyards, cowled monks, — 
decorated churches with deep-toned bells, and 
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y-brown monasteries crowning the hill-tops, 
Nhat Gilbert White said of Selborne might be 
plied to this region—" remarkable for timber and 
umous for roads.” In the city, however, their 
ondition is being slowly remedied as the means at 
> disposal of the street committee permit. The 
ast fourteen months $75,000 have been spent in 
h improvements, and every year a small portion 
will be leveled and paved. This tentative course 
lhered to in other directions, and the first 
ng that strikes one inquiring into the com- 
al position of Lynchburg is that the city 
yess is managed by solid, representative men 
have made a success of their own business, 
e result is, of course, a happy one; and their 
» in claiming that their city is one of the most 
ntial in the south is quite justifiable. A new 
building is to be erected at Lynchburg, for 
1 $100,000 was voted by Congress. The city 
a prosperous street railroad and three good 
ly papers. There is a nice park, and around the 
er reservoir, which is at an elevation of about 300 
above the river, are other pleasant walks and 
ming views. Another large water reservoir is 
g built by the city, and the height of these 
s fire engines all but unnecessary. Some few 
ed dollars resulting from the sale of $70,0co 
of Confederate bonds owned by the city have 
oted for the erection of a public fountain. 
total bonded debt of Lynchburg is now 
342, bearing 5 to 8 per cent. interest. The 
ty holds $60,000 worth of its own unexpired 
which were bought in out of a new 5 per 
t. loan of $170,0c0 placed this year. The Sink- 
“und Commissioners have in hand $78,000 cash, 
000 in their own unexpired city bonds and 
9,500 in United States and other bonds, or a 
al of $384,500. Subtracting this from the total 
bt the latter appears then to be only about 12% 
‘cent. of the taxable values of the city, which 
eal estate $5,237,635, and personalty $1,617,- 
This percentage of debt is nearly a third 
ver than either Norfolk, Richmond or Danville. 
municipal taxes amount to $1.50 per $100 
ion; the income this year from these and 
‘sources is about $181,000o—of which 1 per 
goes to the sinkingfund. A large amount of 
the debt of Lynchburg was contracted to aid the 
oads coming here, and these investments repre- 
a money loss, so that the disposal at their 
aired value of such stock as the city held has 
quietly going on, the city’s present advisers 
ving in a general way that railroad investments 
are a mistake, especially when the money has to be 
srrowed, unless by investing a city can control the 
In 1871 the city issued its own bonds to sub- 
) - $200,000 for 2,000 shares of stock in the 
\burg & Danville Railroad. The road passed 
he hands of a receiver, and upon its reorgani- 
on the new company (Virginia Midland, which 
bsorbed the Orange & Alexandria Railroad) 
ne share of new stock for five of the old, as 
ddin did with his lamps. Thus Lynchburg got 
ares of $40,000 face value for her $200,000 
t. These were sold last year for $70 a share, 
zing $28,ooo—which ended the transaction. 
here were also 6 per cent. bonds out, guarantecd 
2 city, for over $400,000 worth of stock in the 
ia & Tennessee Railroad, and these were 
with the bonded indebtedness of the city. 
stock sold out at 50 per cent. of its face value. 
s road is now embodied in the Norfolk & West- 
ern, which includes also what was known formerly 
the. South Side Railroad. The Norfolk & West- 
Company’s stock, to the extent of 2,000 $100 
es, was also held by the city, and they were sold 
at $25 per share. The Alleghany road does not 
re on the balance sheets. The five railroads 
d center at Lynchburg, though the consolida- 
eferred to reduces the number to three. More- 
there seems to be general beliefin another im- 
nding change. Itis stated that the Alleghany road 
ing the way of others, in that it does not pay, 
that as soon as it is sufficiently low down the 
esapeake & Ohio Company will buy it, and thus 
g ie themselves what will practically be a double 
track. So the present holders of this stock will prob- 
bly get something back if they hold on long 
enough. The Kanawha canai highway was closed 
traffic when this railroad was built by its side. 
t that time people clamored for the railroad; now 
ome are sorry that they have not the canal. It is 
ge, too, how respectable many roads in this 
tion seem to get after they run the receiver's 
et and when the original investors have 
pocketed their loss. 
On the balance sheet of the able city auditor, Mr. 
K. Otery, I observe a curiosity which illustrates 
loosely even the books of Lynchburg were once 
before business men took them in hand. Among 
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Some bonds, bearing on their face “redeemable at the 
pleasure of the city ;’’ hence some are held by the sinking fund 
that matured in 1881 (from the date of issue), and so reported, 
not having been charged up and canceled. 

An asterisk refers to a foot-note, which reads, 
and here is the point: 


These bonds, the first issued by the city, have been refunded 
and consolidated without regard to any common date, and the 
records, covering fifty years or more, are complicated and inac- 
curate; hence the maturity of $166,300 of them in a space of 
nine years is the most accurate that could be obtained, The 
correct dates can only be ascertained by handling the bonds. 

Instance two refers to ‘6 per cent. bonds for 
stock in James River & Kanawha Canal Company”’ 
($39,000), and the foot-note says: 


These, the balance of an original issue of $52,500, which 
matured in 1853, were reissued or refunded in 1853, and, from 
the best information to be had, mature in 1883. 


The third example is of $50,000 worth of 8 per 
cent. bonds for the general expenses of the city, and 
the note informs us that: 


There is no record of the date of issuetof these bonds. They 
were issued under ordinance of December 16, 1870, and doubtless 
mature in 1905. 


Now, while the dates given are undoubtedly accu- 
rate, yet if an individual were to discount his notes 
of hand without first recording them he would prob- 
ably get.into trouble very soon. 

Lynchburg has a population of 20,000, about half 
of whom are colored, possessing the same general 
characteristics as elsewhere. There is a high school, 
and grammar schools for both white and colored, 
costing $75,000. The annual expenditure is $15,000. 
Last week $2,700 was appropriated by the city to 
buy land on which to build another school-house for 
negroes at a cost of $20,000. A female orphan 
asylum, endowed by the late Samuel Miller, cares 
for forty inmates at present. The school attendance 
is fair, but, respecting the colored folk, there is one 
feature particularly noticeable, and at Danville it 
was the same—that is, the number of little children 
working in the factories. Many of them are too 
young even to be called boys and girls. In Great 
Britain the law forbids a child under thirteen years 
of age working in a factory. No such law obtains 
here; and in many of the factories children are so 
small that they creep under the benches to be out of 
the way, and sit there stemming tobacco all day 
long. They are apt and quick, and as their parents 
are paid by piece-work, the little ones soon help to 
swell the family purse. Some negroes do send their 
children to school in winter, when the factories are 
not busy, but many of them bring the youngsters 
to the factories, if only to keep them warm. The 
negroes are treated most kindly by the whites 
everywhere I have been. It has already been ob- 
served in other places how employers have to carry 
the large thriftless class over the winter months 
when work is slack. In addition, relief societies 
are formed here every winter to distribute food, 
medicine and clothing to them. The return for all 
this is certainly discouraging. The negro is not 
intelligent enough to perceive how, under existing 
circumstances, his own political interests are identi- 
cal with his employer's—with the element that 
makes society substantial, and supports the state 
andhim. Soitisacurious sight on an election day, 
as that just passed, to see the men wio have built 
the city and its business, and who guard its honor 
as jealously as they do their own firesides, arrayed 
solidly to secure an honest, debt-paying govern- 
ment; and on the other side of the polling place, 
the long black line of the laborers whose bread 
depends no less on its maintenance, trying to kill 
those votes, one by one, by casting theirs in favor of 
all that is corrupt and dishonorable in the guise of 
government, and led on to do this by a few whites 
who are the veritable outcasts of society. The 
north does not sufficiently understand the south. 
The scene described is not a little aggravating 
either, and one cannot help remarking the admir- 
able self-control exhibited by the better classes on 
such occasions. Fortunately for Lynchburg city, 
this latter element has always prevailed in the con- 
test, because it is so thoroughly in earnest, though 
the closeness of the result is enough to make 
honest men fearful. 

The average condition of the farmers hereabouts 
is, if anything, slightly better than further south. 
The indications of this are in the appearance 
of the men, and in the more thorough cultiva- 
tion of the land. They themselves do not look so 
woebegone; and their fences, houses and stock 
are kept in better repair. But the difference is only 
one of degree, and debt weighs heavily on most of 
them. Upon my telling one of the leading merchants 
how things were around Danville, he said: ‘‘ Every 
word of it is true also of us here. In the pigeon- 
holes over your head are filed farmers’ debts to the 
amount of $150,000, and all incurred for fertilizers. 
These the farmer always pays for first thing, even 
it it leaves him without a loaf of bread in the house. 
We always ,record our bonds, so that if a farmer 


avoided payment it would amount to embezzlement 
under the state laws.”’ 
is the average price for fertilizers on credit, 
farmers dealing with this merchant have this season 
received only 2,500 tons of fertilizers. 
paid the cash price of $45 a ton they would have 
saved $37,500, for which they could have bought 
over 833 tons more. 
to the land for tobacco is 200 pounds per acre, so at 
least 9,300 acres more might have been fertilized by 
the farmers. 
yield at least 500 pounds of tobacco each, or a total 
of 4,650,000 pounds, 
$1,000,000. This points its own moral, and is but 
‘as a leaf out of a volume. 


comparison can be drawn between the mileage ex- 
tension in British colonies and that in the United 
States, nevertheless Great Britain is finding some 
considerable amounts for the development of her 
colonial railway systems, and, according to present 
appearances, will be called upon in the early future 
to find a great deal more. 
said about these colonial railways, that, taken as 
a whole, they are substantially built, and that, 
although the extension of mileage to an American 
eye will not appear at all striking, 
of its class, and provides very profitable employ- 
ment for some of the leading industries in the 
mother country. The iron and engineering trades 
are, of course, the most largely benefited, and it is 
partly on this account that at the present time, 
while the cotton and some other trades are languish- 
ing, the rail and machinery markets are so well 
stocked with orders, and that demands for higher 
wages can be preferred with success. 
quence is that, in finding the money for these rail- 
ways, not only do English investors pocket the 
interest on their capital, but English manufacturers 
receive a very large proportion of the funds thus 
obtained, so that a double profit is realized. 


faction that the prospect of an early and large ex- 
tension of British colonial railway systems is being 
received in this country, and I purpose, in the fol- 
lowing remarks, pointing out in what direction the 
main increases may be expected. First, however, it 
will be advisable to furnish you with an approxi- 
mate statement of the mileage increase during the 
last two years, which may be stated as under: 
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Now at $60 a ton, which 
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Had they 


The ordinary amount applied 


And in a good year 9,300 acres should 


worth considerably over 
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RAILROAD PROGRESS IN BRITISH 
COLON/ES. 


October 26.—Although, of course, no 


London, 


And there is this to be 


the work is good 


The conse- 


It is, therefore, with a feeling of general satis- 


——Total miles open in——- 
Dec.,'79. Dec.,'%o. Dec., 81. 



















British India.......20 sessesesenee 8,484 9, 184 9,826 
Ceylon......-. acts ses IL 136 136 
Mauritius ._..... 66 66 
New South Wales 736 849 1,¢41 
Victoria... .-. pop 1,125 1,199 1,199 
South Australia. 559 607 835 
Western Austral 72 72 72 
Pasmania .....6. ceencecrerceneee 172 172 172 
New Zealand. ......000s+sccsecees 1,171 1,258 1,277 
Queensland...-..+++-seeeseeeeeees 5c3 633 70 
Watalls o< cares a slain visivin.sww sunleinialsieletales 57 Io 105 
Cape of Good Hope.......--++++: 795 905, 961 
Dominion of Canada....----..+++ 6,256 6,891 7,230 
Jamaica... ..+.-seeee reeeess er eees 25 25 2 
PPinida cat ee cae ce ee.gehehavsicie cas 16 16 16 
British Guiana.......c.eceeeseeess 21 2r 21 
Barbacoes......sccererersceseeses ae bree a1 
Pot gs reatcis yislee’s sieaialete + «es ats 20,177 22,192 23,66 


The increased mileage in 1881 was, therefore, 
1,514 miles, as compared with 2,015 miles in 1880, 
but there is reason to believe that in a year or two's 
time the increase in the mileage opened may be 
3,000, perhaps 4,000, miles a year. 

Of the various colonial railways those of India 
claim first consideration. At the time these were 
made a government guarantee of 5 per cent. per 
annum, together with half the surplus profits, were 
required to induce English capitalists to become 
stockholders, and for many years the Indian gov- 
ernment had to find the bulk of the funds to meet 
the interest on these obligations, all the lines being 
worked at a comparatively small profit—some at no 
profit at all. Time, however, has worked wonders. 
Gradually the lines have improved their position 
until at the present time the Indian guaranteed 
railways are paying about 6% per cent. upon their 
capital. Their popularity with investors has in- 
creased proportionately, and the result is that 
various new Indian lines have recently been 
brought before the public without any guarantee. 
The two first financial houses in this country—per- 
haps in the world—Rothschilds and Barings, have 
recently greatly interested themselves in the prose- 
cution of Indian railways; and what Barings and 
Rothschilds recommend to the public is sure to bea 
success. The latest application they have made to 
the London market has been that of the Bengal & 
Northwestern Railway, for the construction of a 
metre gauge line 446 miles in length, running from 
Patna to the Nepaul frontier. The population 
along this district numbers about 500 to the square 
mile, and the cost of the works is set down at 
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42,118,000. The Indian government provides the 
land free of cost, and may acquire the entire under- 
taking at the end of thirty or fifty years by paying 
twenty-five years’ purchase on the net earnings for 
the preceding five years, while any profit in ad- 
vance of 6 per cent. to the shareholders is to be 
halved with the government. 
providing the land the government obtains valuable 
reversionary rights, and upon such terms it will be 
to the advantage of India to push forward her rail- 
ways with the utmost rapidity. 
1,500,000 square miles in extent, and the popula- 
tion, including so-called native states, of 253,000,000, 
afford ample scope for the extension of the railway 
system. Almost the whole burden is thrown upon 
the shareholders in this country, and after thirty 
years, when the lines may be expected to become 
thoroughly profitable, the government will have the 
right of taking over the works, and in the meantime 
they take very good care that no unnecessary cap- 
ital outlay shall be incurred. 
may expect that another three or four years will see 
the railways practically doubled. Not but what I 
think there is much to be said against the con- 
struction of branch and district lines upon a reduced 
gauge. 
prevented, and with all the leading trunk lines con- 
structed upon a gauge of 5 feet 6 inches (decidedly 
a broad gauge), a host of feeders at 3 feet 334 inches 
will in the long run be found productive of much 
additional working expenditure. 
the first cost of the metre 


Thus, for simply 


The area of India, 


In India alone we 


An effective interchange of traffic is thereby 


But, at any rate, 
gauge is a good deal less. 
Turning to Australia, where the railways are now 


entirely government properties, the prosperity of the 
last two years has resulted in a large and possibly 
somewhat ill-considered authorization of new lines, 
So much has recently been said in England respect- 
ing the onerous nature of the debts of Queensland, 
New Zealand and South Australia, that those coun- 
tries have been considering the advisability of con- 
structing railways through the medium of companies 
possessing enormous grants of land, and possibly 
enough the time will come when Australian railways 
constructed on this principle will be well received. 
But at present the time appears scarcely ripe for 
their introduction, especially in those colonies 
where, up to the present time, the railways are the 
least productive. 
which are earning 5 per cent. out of their lines open 
for traffic, show no disposition to hand over the 
further extension of their railways to private com- 


Victoria and New South Wales, 


panies, and, after all, theirs is really the best 
guarantee for the English capitalist, he knowing 
that his money is safe, and the government being 
on the spot to see that their loans are well ex- 
pended. Take New South Wales as an example. 
It will be seen that to the end of December, 1881, 
1,041 miles were in operation, but the mileage 
authorized or under construction extended to an- 


other 1,220 miles, which, when brought into opera- 


tion, as it will be shortly, will considerably more 
than double the system in the colony. Nor does 
New South Wales stand alone in providing for a 
rapid extension of new lines; Victoria and most of 
the other Australasian colonies are equally anxious 
to extend their means of communication, and thus 
enable them to bring their produce down to the 
coast—for it must be remembered that the Austral- 
asian colonies are sadly deficient in water carriage— 
and now that they can borrow money here readily 
at 4 per cent. the terms are far more favorable to 
the development of their railway systems than they 
were years ago, when colonial bonds at 5 and 6 per 
cent. found a very scant market. Much the same 
remarks will apply to British South Africa, which of 
all the colonies appertaining to the British crown 
has grown most rapidly in the past ten years, 
What with Cape diamonds, ostrich farms, and 
wool and copper, the prosperity of this colony is 
great, and is only marred by one circumstance, and 
that is the want of harmony between the English 
and the Dutch races. Both at the Cape and in 
Natal the railway extensions are being rapidly 
pushed forward, and are already found to return a 
fair interest on the capital expended. With respect 
to Canadian lines your readers will doubtiess be 
better posted. In spite of the assistance rendered 
by the Canadian government, these lines have 
undoubtedly been the least profitable of all our 
investments in colonial railways. The long winters, 
the changes of gauge and the raising of new capital 
at hopeless discounts have all tended to make Cana- 
dian railways a byword for unprofitableness, and the 
fact that the government lines, upon which an ex- 
penditure of some $50,000,000 has been incurred, 
are yielding practically no profit upon their work- 
ing shows that the government itself has been as 
powerless as the companies to make Canadian rail- 
ways profitable. Yet we all see how Canadian rail- 
ways are growing. The Canadian Pacific in a few 
years will certainly become an accomplished fact, 
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and that great work has undoubtedly been aided by 
the excitement carefully fostered in respect to the 
Canadian land companies. Whatever the Cana- 
dian Northwest may bring forth, it is quite certain 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway has already been 
enabled to sell some millions of acres ot land, and 
it is apparent that the most trying period for that 
undertaking will be when the line has been got to 
work and the traffic has yet to be created. 

In the forgoing remarks the leading colonies have 
been passed briefly in review; but in the lesser colo- 
nies there is also a considerable number of lines in 
process of construction, and it is quite possible that 
in the course of another ten years the present 24,000 
miles of colonial railways may become 50,000 or 
69,000, to the advantage of the English iron trade, 
and probably for the most part to the advantage of 
the English capitalist. 
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CAUSE OF PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN 
CATA LE 
Zo the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 

Str—Allow me to correct a statement about the 
origin of pleuro-pneumonia in your issue of Novem- 
ber 4. You say, ‘‘ This generally fatal disease 
springs, as a rule, from over-heated stables and 
improper food.'’ There may be sporadic cases of 
pleuro-pneumonia, but the genuine ‘‘lung plague,” 
**contagious pleuro-pneumonia,"’ which has wrought 
such destruction in the herds of the Old World, and 
was imported into Massachusetts by Mr. Cheney, 
‘*the Massachusetts cattle disease,” and which has 
caused so much destruction in the swill-milk stables 
of Long Island, ‘‘stump-tail cattle-disease,"’ spreads 
only by contagion. Happily, it is not known to 
exist in this country except in the vicinity of New 
York, and extending, perhaps, as far south as 
Washington, and should be extirpated at whatever 
cost required. Should it once get foothold in our 
great cattle-breeding regions, it would prove a 
national calamity, and almost beyond national con- 
trol. It is true a confined stable is a favorable place 
for its spreading, but it is not self-generated there. 
Animals once affected often carry with them the 
means of spreading the disease even long after 
apparent recovery. Hence there is no safety except 
in the slaughter of all infected or exposed. animals. 
It is important that this question be kept straight. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wh €(0) 0 0 
Sec. Conn. Board of Agriculture. 

West Cornwall, Conn., November g. 

[We to perceive the room for correction 
at the hands of our correspondent, unless he is able 
to prove that pleuro-pneumonia arising from im- 
proper food and over-heated stables is, in its char- 
acter, innocent and strictly non-contagious or non- 
infectiousx—ED. BRADSTREET'’S.] 
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THE SOUTH AND THE TARIFF. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 

DEAR Sir—I read BRADSTREET'’S every week 
with great pleasure and profit, and am thankful 
that the business people of the country are possessed 
of such a rich source of reliable and valuable infor- 
mation as this sheet affords. 

I note with special interest the editorial in your 
issue of the goth ultimo, headed ‘‘ A Lesson in Revy- 
enue Reduction from 1833.’ Now, isit really proper 
or desirable to have any reduction at all in the tariff ? 
Tariff revision does not necessarily involve tariff 
reduction. If that accursed political machine—the 
internal revenue system—were totally abolished, 
would we not need all that the tariff will yield to 
provide for the legitimate expenses of government 
and the gradual reduction of the public debt ? 

There is still to be found here and there in the 
further country a free-trader with the moss thick on 
his back; but even these men will be reclaimed 
in time. A policy that has given the country, in the 
space of a little over half a century, the magnificent 
prosperity it now enjoys certainly cannot be dis- 
carded by a people having the wealth of material for 
development everywhere to be found in the south. 


A CITIZEN OF THE NEW SoutH. 
Richmond, Va., November rz. 








REVIEWS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES.* 
During recent years there has been manifested 
considerable interest in the study of political science, 





"Constitutional History and Political Development of the | 
United States. By Simon Sterne, of the New York Bar. Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co,, New York, London and Paris, Pp. 
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| the slavery question, reconstruction, and the return 
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and this interest has taken emphasis and direction 
from the events of the time. Within a quarter of a 
century the fundamental organic law received its 
ultimate interpretation upon the most important 
question that has divided the citizens of the country. 
In the struggle through which this interpretation 
was reached the energies of the republic were ab- 
sorbed and public attention was in a corresponding 
degree attracted to the consideration of the great 
question then finally decided and of those other 
questions which the period of reconstruction and 
settlement brought to the front. Striking events 
have not been wanting since then to keep alive the 
interest awakened by the occurrences mentioned, 
and it is now seen that many problems remain yet 
for solution—some of a structural nature; others, 
again, regarding the proper exercise of the func- 
tions of government. Some effects of this interest 
are seen in the institution of schools devoted to the 
scientific investigation of political questions, of 
societies for political education, and soon. With 
the*giowth of the desire for information on political 
matters there has, of course, grown up a corre- 
sponding necessity for popularizing such informa- 
tion. The diffuse and weighty commentaries which 
sufficed for the narrow circle who concerned them- 
selves with the discussion of political topics in the 
past have been relegated to the professed student of 
political science, and so there has come to be a 
demand for popular manuals, which, while dealing 
with these subjects in a reasonable space, would yet 
familiarize the people with the results of mature and 
conscientious study. The volume before us is in- 
tended to meet the wants pointed out above. From 
the point of view there indicated the title of the 
work, which might otherwise be regarded as rather 
too ambitious, is, on the whole, not without justifi- 
cation. 

In his first chapter Mr. Sterne gives a brief 
account of our ante-constitutional period, tracing 
in their order the events that led to the severance 
of the colonies from England, and the results which 
the action of the colonies brought in its train. The 
separation of the colonies from the mother country, 
he says, made each particular colony a sovereign 
state, except in so far as it might voluntarily 
subject its sovereignty to the general government 
of all the states, but he suggests that although this 
is true of the original thirteen states, it is scarcely 
true of the twenty-five subsequently admitted into 
the Union, since their very existence as states 
depended on the will of the Federal Congress. 
Several pages later, however, he appears to lose 
sight of the distinction suggested, and states (p. 17) 
that when a territory is admitted as a state it is as 
sovereign a community as though it had been one 
of the thirteen colonies which entered into the 
original compact. The author indicates briefly 
but clearly the defects of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and recounts the difficulties which finally led 
to the adoption of the present Constitution. An 
exposition then follows of the main provisions of 
the Constitution, and of the laws under which the 
several branches of the government have been 
organized. Speaking from the historical stand- 
point Mr. Sterne remarks with justice, that although 
Congress cannot be said to be superior to the co- 
ordinate executive and judicial departments of the 
government, yet that from the nature of its func- 
tions it possesses the superior power, and he in- 
stances conjunctures in which both branches have 
been to a considerable degree coerced by the law- 
making power. The most notable of these in- 
stances of coercion have been the measures of the 
majority in Congress restricting the exercise of 
executive discretion in the case of President 
Johnson, culminating in the efforts at his removal 
by impeachment, and the change in the personnel 
of the Supreme Court to secure the reversal of the 
earlier legal-tender decision. 

In the chapters devoted to the discussion of the 
functions of the several departments of the govern- 
ment the author has incorporated the results of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
A convenient outiine of the ‘duties of the heads of 
the executive departments is given in the chapter on 
the executive power. A very short, but withal care- 
ful and judicious, summary of the post-constitutional 
history of the United States is compressed within 
a space of less than eighty pages. The thread of 
discussion upon public questions is satisfactorily 
traced, and the growth of the different political par- 
ties, and the stand taken by each in regard to the 
questions which agitated the country, is recorded. 
This summary is brought down so as to include the 
year 1881, and appears to be written from an inde- 
pendent standpoint. In conciuding this chapter of 
his book Mr, Sterne says that-with the settlement of 


to specie payments the Republican party finished its 
work, and that it now lives on the record of its past 
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history. 


can scarcely be said to be faithful. 


tion of these parties a mere question of time. 


cast or anticipate. 


The author devotes a chapter to the discussion of 
current questions which may, in time, be productive 
Whatever develop- 
ment the United States will experience in the near 
future will, he says, necessarily come from within 
The influence of foreign na- 
tions upon it are entirely of an industrial, intellect- 
A number of cir- 
cumstances, prominent among which has been the 
extension of the means of communication between 
distant points by the railway and the telegraph, 
have strengthened a tendency to consolidation, which 
is being still further accelerated by the inability of 
the individual states to deal with the economic and 
social questions arising from the extension of the 
ihe 
state political machinery has, in a great degree, 
succumbed to the power of the great railway corpo- 
rations, and ‘‘to make head against it, it will be 
found necessary to clothe the general government 
with sufficient attributes of sovereignty to deal with 
That this necessity runs 
counter to a very correct theory of decentralization, 
the author regards as a truth to which no thought- 
ful student of political history can shut his eyes; but 
he thinks that it may, nevertheless, be necessary in 
many particulars to disregard state lines and the 
localization of power resulting from a recognition 
of those boundaries, in order to secure ‘‘ more intel- 
ligent and more effectual decentralization in those 
particulars wherein it is beneficial, and also to 
secure centralization in those matters wherein de- 
centralization involves danger to the, common- 


of changes in the constitution. 


and not from without. 


ual and commercial character. 


means of intercommunication referred to. 


the subject adequately.” 


wealth.” 


characteristic manner. 


power, not only to lower, but absolutely to abandon 


dential contests mere scrambles for office.” 
author's well-known efforts in the cause of municipal 
reform give interest to the remarks on this import- 
ant question with which he concludes his volume. 
He points out that the great source of evil in this 
matter arises from the difficulty in dealing with 
municipalities, so as to leave them on the one hand 
the power to govern themselves, and yet to restrict 
the tendency to create unlimited debts which has 
manifested itself to an alarming degree in all 
American cities. He is of opinion that extrava- 
gant, corrupt and useless expenditures would be 
checked by instituting such a regulation of the sui 
frage as would give those who have a permanent 
stake in the community some voice in determining 
the amount and purposes of such expenditures. The 


main remedy, however, for almost all the evils of 


administrative machinery of American cities will 
consist, he thinks, in ‘‘ the adoption of a constitu- 
tional limitation upon the power to create indebted- 
ness, and constitutional inhibition upon the legisia- 
ture to interfere with the city’s administration, unless 
such legislation is demanded by the inhabitants of 
the city, in some form or manner, and the remodel- 
ling of city charters, so as to center responsibility in 
the mayor and the board of aldermen, and to sub- 
ordinate all executive heads of departments to the 
mayor and to the legislative departments of the 
city."’ Some instances of hurried proof-reading are 
noticeable in the volume, as, for example, on page 
157, wuere it is said that ‘‘as early as June, 1794, 
Jefferson was constrained to retire from Washing- 
ton’s cabinet.’’ Mr. Jefferson resigned on the last 
day of 1793. On page 204 the great war secretary's 
name is given as Edwin H. Stanton, instead of 
Edwin M. It might be suggested here that the 
usefulness of the book would be increased if refer- 
ences were given to the leading constitutional de- 
cisions. Only two of these are mentioned by name, 
and in only one case is there a reference to the 
volume of the reports. These, however, are defects 
easily remedicd in a second edition. 

The book is, upon the whole, a valuable help to the 
student of political science, and is not wanting in 
suggestions to more mature thinkers who concern 
themselves with the subject, 





























































{ts opponent, the Democratic party, does 
not differ from it distinctively except as regards the 
free-trade principle, and to the latter principle it 
In view of these 
and other circumstances, he considers the dissolu- 
The 
reorganization of American political parties will, he 
thinks, depend upon causes deeper than any which 
the present leaders of these parties are likely to fore- 


The more prominent public questions now under- 
going discussion are reviewed by Mr. Sterne in a 
In the course of some re- 
marks upon the importance of securing a reform in 
the civil service, he says that the main evil of the 
spoils system is that it ‘induces parties, in the hope 
of an accession of strength sufficient to obtain political 


their principles, and to make their platform conform 
to what they think will more rapidly win popular 
success, and thus makes of the quadrennial presi- 
The 












































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S,] 
A carrier who has lost goods cannot avail hin 


must pay the full value of goods, in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in Black vs. Th 
Goodrich Transportation Company, decid :p 
September. j 





The duty of a carrier is the same as to the 
capacity and conduct of its servants as it is in re 
spect to the means of transportation, and it will 
liable for its negligence in this latter respect ¢ 
fully as in the former, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, in The Memphis & Ohio Packet 
Company vs. McCool, decided on October 25. 

a ¥ ' 

The character of the liability of the drawer o} 
bill of exchange must be determined from the | 
strument itself, and the addition of the wo 
‘“‘agent”’ to his name, without anything else on th 
instrument indicating his principal, does not reliev 
him from personal liability as drawer of the bill, in. 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of Ohio, in Ohio 
National Bank vs. Cook, decided on the 7th inst. — 





A passenger on a train was assaulted by a braki 
man thereon, and he sued the company for damag 
and recovered a judgment. The company appeal 
—Chicago & E. R.R. Company vy. Flexman—t 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, who, in September, 
affirmed the judgment. The chief justice (Craig), 
in the opinion, said: A carrier under his contract 
to convey a passenger must carry him safely and 
properly. He must not only protect him against | 
the insults and violence of strangers and the other 
passengers, but especially must he defend him 
against the violence and insults of its own servants; 
and if the passenger suffers from such ill-treatment. 
the carrier is responsible. 


a 








A banking association gave security for any b 
ance it might owe to its correspondent in Ne 
York city. The security was in bonds for $100,000, 
deposited with the correspondent. The bank 
failed, owing $195,315.63, on which 50 per ceni 
was paid as a dividend from its assets, and it } 
claimed that 50 per cent. of the bonds should b 
returned. In an action arising on this contract 
security, Dumont vs. Fry, brought in the Uni 
States Circuit Court, at New York, Judge Walla 
on the roth inst., in the opinion, said: The bonds 
can be held for the unpaid balance of the debt of 
thebank. These bonds were pledged to secure any 
unpaid balance of the bank's account, and it is quite 
immaterial, to the security who deposited them, 
how, when or by whom a part of the bank's indebt- 
edness has been paid, so long as $100,000 remaii 


unpaid, a 





A passenger on a street-car, who was smoking on 
the front platform, standing on a lower step, hold- 
ing by the driving-bar and the iron at the sid 
the car, was told by the driver—the car being a 
stop that the horses might be watered—to go to th 
rear. As he was stepping down the car was start 
and he was thrown down and injured, and he s' 
the company for damages, Brown vs. The Cong 
& Baker Street Railroad Company. The compan 
was successful, and the plaintiff carried the case 
the Supreme Court of Michigan, who, in Octo! 
affirmed the judgment. Judge Marston, in 
opinion, said: The plaintiff testifies that it might be 
a minute or more after he was directed to go to th 
rear platform before he attempted to obey, 
minute is but a short period of time, and yet it wor 
be amply sufficient to enable persons of avers 
physical ability to step from off the lower step of a 
street-car to the ground with absolute safety, 





oh 

A transportation company transferred all of it 
property to another transportation corporation, a 
the principal owner of the stock of the former cor- 
poration, who was also its chiet executive officer, 
was an officer of the latter company, and the sto ck- 
holders of the two companies were substantially the 
same persons. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment for the transfer that ascertained debts of t 
former company, $42,000, should be binding up 
and payable by the latter company. A had a 
for damages for loss of goods by fire, which had 
occurred from the negligence of the officers and d 
agents of the former company, and the ins 
company which paid him his loss, under its policy, 
became entitled to enforce his claim, and on failing 
to get payment upon its execution on a judgment 
account brought its bill to set aside the transfer as 
in fraud of its rights as a creditor. In. this | 
Hibernia Insurance Company ys. St. Louis & Ni 
Orleans Transportation Company, the United Sta 
Circuit Court, at St. Louis, Mo., in October, de- 
cided in favor of the insurance company. Judge 
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aim 
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dow glass manufacturing, foreigners monopolize 
the export trade. Few people can tell the differ- 
ence between American and foreign plate window- 
glass, and it is being largely used in the best 
buildings. The manufacture of colored window- 
glass is monopolized by Belgium. 


bay along the Nelson valley, one terminating at 
Churchill, and the other at Port Nelson. It is now 
proposed to begin the work of construction next 
spring. The objection to the proposed route—that 
of the short season of navigation in Hudson's bay 
—appears to be disregarded by those interested 
in the projects in hand. One of the surveyed 
lines of railway is backed by Canadian capitalists, 
while the other is said to be in the hands of Scotch 
bankers, who are anxious to divert a portion of the 
North American wheat export trade to Scottish 
ports away from Liverpool. 


McCrary, in the opinion, said: Upon these facts 
the sale by the Babbage Company of all its prop- 
erty to another corporation, composed mostly if not 
vholly of the same persons, was fraudulent and 
oid as to all creditors of the former company not 
ssenting thereto. The purchasers knew that it was 
buying all the property of the seller, and that by 
transaction the latter was being deprived of the 
eans and power of meeting any of its outstanding 
gations. The fair inference from this transac- 
is that the old company was about to be dis- 
ved and cease to be. It was to be dissolved by 
new company. ‘This is the inevitable con- 
uence of the formation of the new company com- 
posed of substantially the same persons to transact 
the same business at the same places and with the 
ne property. By the transfer the creditors of the 
1 company were deprived of the means of enfore- 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

The reported commercial crisis in Lodz, the 
cotton manufacturing center of Russia, has been 
contradicted. The industries there are said to be 
very busy. The rumors of financial failure are 
thought to have arisen from the fact that the unjust 
discrimination of the duties imposed on imports 
acted to the disadvantage of certain branches of 
Polish textile manufactures. 























The Moss National Bank of Sandusky, Ohio, has 
been organized with a capital of $150,000; Augustus 
H. Moss, president; Charles H. Moss, cashier, 
The Third National Bank of Circleville, Ohio, has 
been organized with a capital of $100,000; Cyrus 
Benford, president; Samuel Morris, cashier. The 
lowa City National Bank, of Iowa, has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $200,000; Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, president; John H. Coldren, cashier. The 
Le Mars National Bank, of Le Mars, Iowa, has been 
organized with a capital of $100,000; William H. 
Dent, president; G. C. Maclagan, cashier. The 
First National Bank of Wyoming, Il., has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000; Wm. Holgate, 
president; Andrew F. Stickney, cashier. The First 
National Bank of Red Cloud, Neb., has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $50,000; Robert E. Moore, pres- 
ident; Edmund H. Ambler, cashier. The Montana 
National Bank of Helena has been organized with a 


The Toronto G/ode, in commenting on that city’s 
present commercial prosperity, attributes it to the 
increased business done with the United States. 
Toronto merchants exported to this country goods 
to the value of $6,650,892 during the year ended 
September 30, 1881. In the succeeding twelve 
months the total value of like exports has grown to 
$10,447,818. This shows the increase to have been 
$3,796,926 in one year, or 57 per cent. 


The St. Louis Railway Register fully approves of 
the acquisition of the Sonora Railway by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé. By this the latter road 
obtains a through line to the Pacific ocean at Guay- 
mas, state of Sonora, Mexico, which port is said to 
be 1,200 miles nearer Australia than San Francisco, 
and 300 miles nearer New York than the latter city. 
Guaymas is about 300 miles southwest of Tucson, 
Arizona, with which point it is now connected. 
Sonora is the California, or the Australia, of Mexico 
in point of mineral wealth. It has long suffered 
from neglect by miners and capitalists, owing to 
fierce tribes of Indians having taken up their abode 
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A merchant sold an article to A called a ‘‘ case- 
eper,”” which could be used for gambling pur- 
ses, but the seller was ignorant what it was used 
until he was informed by A’s clerk, who made 
= purchase for him. In an action to recover the 
ice, Rose vs. Mitchell, A set up for a defense that 


A machine has been invented at Lynchburg, Va., 
by a young man named Bonsacks, which promises 
to revolutionize the cigarette manufacturing indus- 
tries of the world. It makes a continuous roll as 
long and as thick as desired, and a quickly descend- 
ing knife keeps cutting them off. The saving in 









































































eller had sold him the article to be used for an 
lawful purpose, and therefore could not recover 
value or price. The Supreme Court of Colorado, 
n June, decided in favor of the vendor. Judge 
Stone, in the opinion, said: To say that a bare 
swledge that the article sold was capable of un- 
wful use—that it probably would be put to such 
e by some remote vendee—is sufficient to vitiate 
ale would be a conclusion too far-fetched for legal 
onsideration applicable to the law of contracts. 

Such a rule would operate to vitiate sales of 
dinary playing-cards, billiard-tables, race-horses, 
id many other articles and kinds of property of 
timate trade, which are capable of being made 
the means of gambling contrary to statute. Such a 
ule would impose an unreasonable restraint upon 
commerce and trade. 


A bought a quantity of wine from a wine company 
-accepted a draft made on him for its price, but 
ed to pay it, and a suit was brought thereon, 
American Wine Company vs. Brasher, in the United 
States Circuit Court, at Denver, Col. The pur- 
chaser set up as a defense that he was induced to 
uy the wine upon faise representations as to its 
¢ uality and the demand for it in Colorado and New 
Mexico. He gave notice that he rescinded the con- 
t act, and stated in the same letter that he held the 
w ne subject to the seller's order. It appeared that 
enty cases of the wine had been sold, and the 
mpany argued that as the purchaser could not 
ut itin the same position as it was in before the 
e was delivered by returning’the whole of it, he 
suld not rescind the contract, but must pay for the 
oods. The company was beaten in the action and 
moved for a new trial. Judge McCrary, in July, in 
istaining the judgment, said: A contract which 
been induced by fraud, though it has been partly 
ried out, upon the discovery of the fraud can be 
scinded, unless it has gone so far that the subject 
atter, or the greater part of it, has been used or 
troyed. . So, in this case, if a greater part of the 
ine had been sold the purchaser's right to rescind 
would have been lost. 
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a“ 








sold leather to B, and shipped it by a common 
ier, but before it reached B, A having learned 
‘his failure, gave the carrier notice to hold the 
Eamner for him. Before this notice was received C, 

1 sheriff, seized the goods under an execution 
nst B. He took them from the possession of 
he railroad company, and deposited them in the 
re B had occupied before his failure. A brought 
an action of replevin against the sheriff, C, to 
recover the goods, Sherman vs. Rugee, and re- 
vered, The sheriff appealed to the Supreme 
‘ourt of Wisconsin, who, in September, affirmed 
judgment. Judge Lyon, in the opinion, said: 
If at the time the sheriff seized the leather it had 
not come to the possession of the purchaser, the 
right of A to claim and take possession of it is 
clear. The fact that it had been seized by the 
sheriff by virtue of process against the goods of the 
purchaser does not destroy that right. Notwith- 
standing such seizure the leather was still in transit 
when demanded of the sheriff. The cases which so 
hold are numerous. It was argued that the taking 
of the leather by the sheriff from the railway com- 
_ pany and removing it to. the store of the purchaser 
operated as a delivery to the purchaser, and fore- 
closed the right of the plaintiffs to reclaim it. We 




































time, labor and tobacco is very great, as the old 
process is much slower and very wasteful. 
fortunate inventor has already received $50,000 in 
cash, and holds largely of the stock in the company 
which has been formed as well. 
being patented in Europe now, and the company 
only propose working them on a royalty. 


New Orleans Zimes-Democrat notes that the work 
of improving the important harbor of Vera Cruz has 
begun. 
ental Railroad (familiarly known as Gould's road) 
will begin as soon as the epidemic subsides, which 
has been raging along the frontier for the last few 
months. 
south of Monterey. The line from Monterey to 
Matamoras will be pushed to completion as soon as 
the yellow fever disappears. 
tral’s tap to Tampico is expected to be hurried 
along as soon as the supplies of material arrives, 
which are now on the way. 


of Japanese ieather paper in this country as well as 
in Europe. 
tute for the old embossed leather hangings, now pre- 
served largely in foreign museums, for decorative 
purposes, has been met by the article mentioned. 
This product of “Japanese skill, 
simulating the old stamped and designed leathers, 
is as cheap as good wall-paper, requires no varnish- 
ing, and some varieties will sland a hard washing. 


and successful candidate for favor in the eyes of the 
utilitarian or the zesthete is satisfactorily used. 


find nothing in the testimony which supports this 
‘position. It it conclusively proved that the sheriff 
ed the property and held it under his processes 
nst the purchaser, and not as the agent of the 


The 


The machine is 


Under the caption, ‘‘ Mexican Progress,’”’ the 


It is added that work on the Mexican Ori- 


The Mexican National is being pushed 


The Mexican Cen- 





The Pager World comments on the growing use 


The demand for a satisfactory substi- 


while periectly 


For wall covers, dadoes, friezes, portieres, curtains, 
sereens and some varieties of upholstering, this new 





A few weeks since mention was made of the 
Tehuantepec Railroad (not Ead’s), which has been 
declared forfeited to the Mexican government. 
There had been three extensions of time allowed for 
completion of the road, and $3,000,000 expended by 
Americans interested. The result is but twenty- 
seven miles of track. This the Mexican govern- 
ment took possession of. The St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat fears that international complications are 
likely to arise between Mexico and the United 
States owing to the urgency with which the builders 
of the road are demanding indemnity or renewal of 
concession. This view is based on ‘‘a proba- 
bility”’ that the United States will side with the rail- 
road men in their request. 





The Boston Textile records what it characterizes 
as a decided advance in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics in the device of Jean Thomas Lemaire, of 
Hodmont-Verviers, Belgium, which is patented in 
that country, in France, Germany, Austro-Hungary 
and the United States. The improvement in ques- 
tion relates particularly to cases where different 
fabrics, as of silk, cotton and wool, require to be 
mixed and evened, preparatory to being carded. 
Lemaire’s device is said to have been operated suc- 
cessfully in Germany, and is expected to be shortly 
introduced elsewhere in Europe as well as in this 
country. It not only effects a thorough mixing of 
the various fibers, but lays parallel to each other 
the fibers of the different materials to be mixed. 





It is learned from the Winnipeg Commercial that 
the old project of establishing an export route to 
the United Kingdom from the Canadian Northwest 
by rail to Hudson's bay, and thence by vessel, has 
been revived. Two companies have surveyed rail- 
way lines from Winnipeg to the shores of Hudson's 





















in the richest mineral districts. 
the railway, however, and the spirit of progress with 
it, will ere long subdue or drive out the Indians and 
gauge the ores of the region. 
panies have already been organized for work in 
Sonora. 


meats from Australia to the United Kingdom is 
believed by the Melbourne Leader to be very sat- 
isfactory. 
competition must prove most cheering to Australian 
exporters.” 
‘fully alive to the hopelessness of their position,” 
and the Leader italicises the statement that it has 
heard of ‘‘ negotiations pending that may result in 
one of the largest Chicago preserving firms opening 
in this (that) colony.” 
difficulty in the meat export trade in the United 


The approach of 


Several mining com- 


The outlook for continued large exports of tinned 


It adds that the ‘‘collapse of American 


The Americans are also said to be 


The Leader explains the 


States by saying that so much was sent abroad for 
afew years that the total number of cattle in the 
country was kept down, while the population greatly 
increased. This, itis stated, has caused our high 
prices and blocked shipments abroad, and, to the 
colonial journal mentioned, it even ‘‘ seems proba- 
ble"’ that ‘‘in the next few years Australia will be 
sending frozen meats to America.” 





Despite the fact that country druggists continue 
to charge war prices for quinine sold to retail pur- 
chasers, there have been 100,000 ounces of that drug 
imported and sold in the American market of 
late at $1.50 per ounce. The meaning of this 
price can best be realized when it is known tha 
the best competition that Powers & Weightmar 
can offer is $1.80 per ounce. The cost of manufac- 
ture in this country is admittedly higher than abroad, 
where the expense of manufacture is placed at $1.55, 
or 5 cents higher per ounce than the quantity men- 
tioned was unloaded for in the United States. The 
demand for the drug here has been less during the 
past season than usual; the stocks in London and 
India are large, and that in this country are equal to 
the demand. Two new foreign manufacturers of 
quinine have appeared, and they, together with 
Meyers, the great London importer of the bark, are 
believed to be responsible for the forcing of heavy 
stocks into this country. The bulk of the purchases 
here are claimed to have been made outside of the 
drug market on speculation. General opinion in- 
clines to the belief that speculators will profit by the 
venture. 





About eight years ago, as a 77ibune reporter 
learns, the glass manufacturers of this country 
having excess stocks sent a commission abroad to 
dispose of the same. They succeeded in so doing, 
although at some sacrifice in prices, and in this way 
it is stated was the export of American glass estab- 
lished. Havana is said to be the best market, 
Cubans using to per cent. more glassware in pro- 
portion to population than Americans. South 
America is also a good market. The Brazilians 
are satisfied with the lime glassware instead of the 
crystal, and want the same patterns year after year. 
The opinion was expressed that the only reason 
why we cannot successiully export glassware to 
England and France is because we have to pay 
higher wages for labor, thus rendering the product 
higher priced. The main exports in this line, 
therefore, are of lime glassware. Last year the 
value of glassware sent abroad is said to have 
amounted to $120,000. ° The importers stated that 
about one-third of all the glassware used in the 
United States is imported, and although there is 


$2,500,000 capital invested here in plate and win- 

















capital of § 
dent; 
Bank of Salem, Oregon, has been organized with a 
capital of $60,000; William Reid, president; Wil- 
liam Lowe, cashier. 
Huron, Dak., has has been organized with a capital 
of $50,000; James W. Campbell, president ; 
H. Miller, cashier. 
Wausau, Wis., 
$50,000; Daniel L. Plumer, president; A. H. Grant, 
cashier. The Southington National Bank, 
ington, Conn., has been organized with a capital of 
$150,000; R. A. Neal, president; 
cashier. 


place of W. Ferris. 
of Galion, Ohio, has elected J. H. Green president, 
in place of J. H. Pennock. 









250,000; Charles A. Broadwater, presi- 


Ebenezer Sharp, cashier. ‘The First National 


The First National Bank of 


John 
The First National Bank of 
has been organized with a capital of 


of South- 


L. K.. Curtis, 
The First National Bank of Brainerd, 
Minn., has elected H. J. Spencer president, in 
The Citizens’ National Bank 


The Salem National 
Bank, of Salem, Mass., has elected S. E. Peabody 


president, in place of A. Story. 


The London Chamber of Commerce Fournal, issued 
November 1, contains an extended and thoughtful 
article on the subject of new markets for the products 
of English industry. It calls to mind the time when 
he United States, Canada, India, Australia, New 
Zealand and Africa were all new markets with no 
neans of meeting their wants. To-day the United 
3tates and Canada not only refuse to trade with the 
United Kingdom on equal terms, but almost every 
yther European country slams its custom-house 
loors in the face of the British merchant. British 
2xports are steadily though slowly decreasing, and 
che Fournal asks itself the question, how to develop 
1new trade. The advances made in science, the 
introduction of the telegraph, the cable, the railway, 
und a wider and better distribution of general 
nowledge, have conspired to rob the United King- 
Jom of some of her best markets by making the 
residents of other countries able to supply their own 
wants. The only recourse therefore must be to 
open up new markets, India is cited as a fair ex- 
ample of what British energy can do in creating a 
new consuming market. In spite of the natural 
poverty of an indigenous population, the United 
Kingdom finds India to-day its best customer, and 
has among other enterprises constructed a railway 
system there which pays 6% per cent. on the 
capital invested, a result which surpasses its home 
lines. It is claimed that what has been done in 
In@ia can be done almost without limit. Africa 
has as yet hardly been touched. Burmah and 
Siam, it is thought, should be ‘‘ made to feel the 
weight of British power’’—and there is Afghanistan 
and the whole of Central Asia thus far left to the 
tender mercies of Russia and China. Large por- 
tions of Australia are as yet uninhabited—almost 
unexplored, and New Guinea and Borneo are 
nearly unknown as markets. The formation of a 
‘‘Borneo company’”’ recently is regarded as a step 
in the direction pointed, and a desire is expressed 
to have the late Manchester scheme of a great 
African company resuscitated. In fact, several 
great African companies are believed to be in 
order. The French are active in Senegal, in west 
Africa, with which colony connection is soon to be 
established by means of a cable and wire to Paris. 
The French African commercial pioneers are build- 
ing two railways to the interior, and must some day 
establish a large and profitable trading station. On 
the rsth inst. the Yournal was to publish a supple- 
ment containing a specially written paper on the 
possible development of British trade in the region 
between Burmah and southwest China, recently 
explored to that end by Mr. Colquhoun and others, 
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j ; (lino: Cembral.in=c yageneei au ween ee 13: Tt 147 exas ‘acific— 
hope that the thing could be done. With Western [sland so deeply as to force it to abate its demands L ased Chic St. Louis & N.O... 2 % 4 First: Mort. 6's/z905. 4 20s:taeectiemen eee eee MO - 
Union breaking down from 87 to 78, and Lake | [tis not, however these two roads only which are | *tic282 Faawankce & &¢ Ban oe 138% oe ter Tacos & Pant cae Teg. 77S 19I6.eses sees Fe yo 
Shore tumbling from 115 to 111%, carrying down | inyojed. : cal a ~sbe shoee Milwaukee & St. Paul See Se See ink ist Rio Grande Div. 6's 1930...... ase ee oly 
= Care) bs re ng involved. The St. Paul & Omaha, the North- Chicago & Northwest..s...-s.0.c0.0, 126% 14354 138% | St. Louis & San Francisco— 
the whole list in the vortex which the sinking of western, the Illinois Central, and the Burlineton | -bicago & Northwest pref... + 140 163 15978 pa eg he cg 8 Fad 
: j ~-oncer e ; ; 5S st. (PauliarOmaha sie. cac ccs aA te 7 3-6’s Class C 1906.. 
such big concerns mare, it seemed that the next | ¢ Quincy, are all more or less involved, so | 3t. Paul) & Oranba peetat ae os 160% 196 ERAS B gears 3 x 
ing j r iver Sallie : at. Paul! & Manitoba. ciscsss seein cere os I 150 Ist 6's Pierce = +. a 
thing in order would be a_ universal crash. much do their lines meet, intersect and pane) anitoba 4 Tequipehii sate j aa se 
But it would appear that none of the big | cach other in that great section. Until this time SYSTEMS OF HORDE Cee ae AS THE GOULD 
ee - bees = ; PACIFIC ROADS, 
operators were prepared for this, and _ the ‘hey have been a sort of happy family, always set- | Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 4736 33 32¢@ | Union Pacific 
buying to cover shorts first stayed the market and ‘ling all disputes by agreement, and taking care of | yab2sh: $t Louis & Facilic pref... ee ns a ae pacine Lach gs is ee Ae 
. 5S Bt SS ’ ~ ec issouri ACIAC . cc ccccnccernecvcaes 4 0 . 
then putit up, as the turn of prices caused all thc ; e Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex. . 414 3458 3456 Union Pacific Sinking F'd 8's 1 117% 117% 
lb ra Soactts 1 I ets Bae zach other, so to speak. But when poverty comes 3t. Louis & San Francisco...... ..-. ay” 35 35% Union Pacific Regist 8's 1893 .. as ie 
smam, cears to Tush. im and »cover,. fearful that a) in ae the door love Hes uP nt ine window ; and this } 3t- Louis © ae Preneeriees a ne ¢ Union Pacific Collat’l poy "31 107 = 
7 ing ; a Pe ; » : 4 ahs 3t. Louis an Francisco Ist pret... To 9 9 ansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1895... areata It iL 
Squeeze was coming on account of the notoriously ‘ight is the latest illustration of the saying. | feras Pacific... 552 39% 30% | Kansas Pacific ist 6’s 1896,...... 110 110 
oversold condition of the market. Western Union Parenthetically it may be noted here that the St PACIFIC ROADS LS be oer ead be ered 1899... 105 Ered 
‘ = 2 = , ansas Ist Cor S IQIQsWedreeed 
had recovered to 83 anda fraction by Tuesday after- Pani Company denies that it is negotiating for the MIME LACM Cea temic te steve dees = sit 1194 1054 Cent B'ch U. P. F'd Conp! 7's 1895.... 100 100 
o y : “ 5 zentral Pace: sic sacncmecaee aks t f . 
noon; Lake Shore to 116. Wednesday morning | purchase of the Milwaukee & Northern road, as Northern bactfic pant guct mapa bos o “3% 45% Atch, jew Co, a ist 0 1005. : vi oo 
arket se . ishly incli ‘ 2 F : Northern Pacific pref.......5<.:.+.0« 2 gr 92 Oregon Short Line rst 6’s 1922... . 100 Too. 
fe: Re feemet ies) : a ee i of last week it was said to be doing. SOUTHERN ROADS. vie Ss Sos M. 7's 1009... Fi coal or 4 
e traders were ilant, ar a F ; : Fie Bc ae i South’ ’n Ist 7’S 1909..... Pee ee i: 0: 
a ae oe 5 judilan nd the ae ee t Bue The Vanderbilt people, on their side, have been Louisville & Nashville .....-...... is gas 48% 5154 dagen Pd eae xtens’n Ist 7’s 1909 
Gould interests were declared to be united in putting under the necessity of making new arrangement: “eke ete eee Louis.. 2 376 33% | Central Pac Gold B. 6's 1896-8........2.0005 a 114 
ares sa ta es uk a . ee ) ; ichmon ANVINE,.. eee sees renee .s 7 is Central San Joaq'n B’h 6's 1400 ....... 7 aoc 107 
up prices. Their hopes were, however, speedily | petween the several parts of their system to meet fee eg ae eae aya ah par Central Cal. & Oren Ist Gis a Su TOS 105, 

: i , 2 W : : aes : aya orfolk & ern pref.....-.seeesee be id B’s 7’s 1884....... tone by, 
dashed ; for later in the day there was a break in | tye new conditions imposed by the consolidation of | Gast Tennessee, Virginia & Ga... | 15 10% ane | Sones te pial 2 on peer ae pies oe 103% | 
nearly everything. Western Union was dropped to | ye Grand ‘Trunk and Great West ds of | 24st. Tennessee, Virginia & Ga, pref. 25 16% 18% | Western Pacific B’ds 6's 1899...,...... ee) 1g 

z tS : ‘ es BC o OTRO PM chile a Obiou acts. 4: chce denote 37% . 19 South’n Pac. of Cal. 1st 6's 1905-6........... 1034 103% 
8134, Lake Shore to 114%; Denver & Rio Grande Canada. The latter had, and has yet until the | Memphis & Charleston. 3.220200 o0 0 70 75 48 | Northern Pacific— i ‘dl 
fell over 3 per cent., and everything went down cor- | glose of the year, a working arrangement with the Series pik pee hiss: ist Coup. 60a ee 
respondingly. Nevertheless, when a still furtt ‘Ohi aaa : Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 1257 131% 130% one RE EE HES Ee - .- 

sat g y: 2 : oe s rthei | Michigan Central jointly with the Canada South- ea ea Basex 3 ccsstee 125 ae ie coed 
tumble was looked for on urs it di * hi a New Jersey Central........ “ic 947 9 . “> 
< rsday, it did ak come} ern. The Michigan road gave 55 per cent. of its | Delaware & Hudsun.. ‘cg aa ust Louisville & Nashville— 
at all. There was a recovery instead, notwithstand- ‘through business to the Great Western, and 45 to | Philadelphia & Reading.............. 64% 56 56 Consol 7's 1808........+s0.s+0 ee yer 
i 2 i i r “j : ; ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. ad M:'7's Gold 1883;.231.. geceneee nee plole efelelala we ao . 
ing that all the news coming in w as of a bearish | the Canada Southern. Ey the consolidation referred ieee - seit Gg 6 Cocteau Bias 7's i ae, eee itive aoe ees 105% 
character, and the traders were) bewildered by such’| +5 the relations.of the roads are changed, and at the | Manhattan 1st pref..000/120000007 ys i 5 BH & Nash. ist Ghee char ister tee 8 Le bea 
= ; k ie c Newiverkiiieiited eae gu . _H, . Ist 6's 1919........ sesue aad 
battledore pod shuttlecock PErOrmanees. Yester- | expiration of the present arrangement with the} Metropolitan.....--...2.0. 2, 95 pee: onl Mee i's oe i ae a 
day the market was more bewilderingly irregular | year all the Michigan Central's business will be MISCELLANEOUS. St. Louis Diy. 2d 3's 16804 aes op aa ree 6 4o 
4 ny reek, 4: : ae es Oa e. Chet oes Nash. & Dec 18t\7's 1900...5 2005) 58 wos 114 ear 
than any ed day of the week given to the Canada Southern, which it will lease, hes cen ara Ta preie ae pe a 7 Louisville, Cin & Lex. 6's 1931........00.4.. 160 100 
In all this there a8 to be read the fact that the great | and the two roads will be worked as one under one aes RAY el pref... ne 2578 25% The eee oe oe 113% 
operators are fighting each other as they have not management. The stockholders of the Canada| Hannibal & St. Joseph... sake Pag an First Consolidated 5's 1930. ....... oe «aes oT ae 
i oa i ib An h pref..... fo f ivisional 5's 1930....... pate Nines tebe eee meen 93 ; 
been for some time past. The purchase of the | Southern are called together for the 30th inst. to New Vous Chicane bi parmea 109% Ry pre Norfolk & Western— 
Nickel Plate road by the Vanderbilt party, the Mu- ratify the new agreement, which will be a beneficial ued ‘hel ati oS Louis pref. i 3276 32% feectla a tes ona eB cree “rete ns! ys RGOTE Ta Coa 
tual Union operations against the Western Union, one for both roads, and may in time make the horde e hoa 20 sel 13 Consolidated Gen: 6'3: 1925.00. desea a wis i 
mr Pe pa ae Ffie . Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.... ... 1 oe ebenture 6s 1927.........2-.02-25 sencdapee 7 
the heavy load of stock which Mr. Vanderbilt is] Canada road a regular dividend-paying property. on “ai al la eas aga en South Carolina Railway— 
carrying and desires to make a market for, and the Up to this time in it te life ith : b Pree 1st Mortgage 6's 1920...... settee neeeeeees 98 . 
Wy. p to this ime liniats corporate uileat basi paidvonly.| kWesternilnion.s ssn se ase el 85%. 79% 825% 2d Mortgage 6's 1931.......... oe. aed sean e ey, 
unfavorable condition of general trade and the west- one dividend. American District. 50 44 44 
ern railroads for making such a market, are each| The loan market has given no trouble during the ese era 3a New Jersey Cental? saan ; 
and all working out their conflicting effects. The week. The offer of the Secretary of the Treasury pee eee CR SRE RS oa oe 2% 2 Ist Mortga € 7's R99. soo acute Bere ng 
7 rbi a : , a , ‘ 4 1st Consolidated 7's Assented 1899. . Bn 1 
Vanderbilt people are known to be on the bull side | to pay called bonds without rebate to the amount of Pate whan Pe Nae pre its] ee Convertible 7’s Assented 1902..... 108 108 
from the fact that they are loaded up with stocks, five millions per week has certainly acted as asafety- | Colorado Coal & Iron Company... 50 38 33%| #4 ah & Wille: Con Masentaa on Wns? Cree 


Mr. Gould declares that he is there, too, and there 


Am. Dock & Imp. Co. $s 1921. ....eeee00s- 89% go 
seems little ground to doubt the truth of the de- 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 


valve to reduce pressure, though the full amount 





































































j : as never yet been presented. The loan rate on call RANDERSILD (AND TRUNK LINES- General Mort enes 28 1500 7 ee se <inceo ae ia 
claration; but on the other side are nearly | pas averaged about 5 per cent. for the week, or | Ne® Ate nae ate reas 5% Moria Weees sak a soled eee i 35 
all the other large operators, and circum- : : : : t Mortgage 6's 1887......................, soit aad Morris & Essex 2d 7's 1891... ..ccssssseeesee HIS 123 
OE ale - ‘ P os perhaps a little less, and no complaint has been Nev. CORE. Bidet Coup: Arey oe ee oF Morris & Es. rst Consols gd. 7's. 1915.....-... 125 124% 
; gad a ae, r favor, ne heavy cloud heard of a scarcity of loanable funds, notwithstand- 2 Rite + sah ta onsen la heswiale oe ve grb itp ra 1053§ NaH : 
ei over Wall street from the war which ing that the bank statement of last Saturday was so | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern a eer | kee Mostaage re I8QT. os see ee eens oe S.) 115% 
nas broken out among the great raj S a e Ci aie . Ist 7": 1st Penn. Div. Coup. 7’s 1917........ Be) aa 120 

‘ ceo ne 13 alinoads; of the] bad. The government bond market has been rather Cone. Regd rat chose ie He Alb. & Susq. 1st Con. gu’d7’s 1906....... ..- 40% r110hg 
northwest is a terrible drawback to getting up | heavy, and it seems uncertain now whether Mr, Van- | Cons. Coup. 2d 7’s 1903 .. Mie ee tees is Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7's 1921....--.-.+..4+. 136 

bull movement. The hope to which tt G Sars si as e Cons Reg d'ad'1903 cs ftiaee ast aeeoncen ete 123% 121 Philacelphia & Reading— 
a 2 hens pe to which the more | derbilt did really sell his ten millions of bonds to a Michigan Central— Consolicated Coupon 6's 1911....... eee a 
sanguine cling is the fact that it can be brought to syndicate of banks, whether he merely hypothecated | €°?°2! a oie a a eae 1234 08% aes Coumays 1a neal a. ee 
: _ , ‘coupon 5's Ig31...; af 98% y idated Coupon 7’s 1911..... ols te 
an end at any time by the managers coming to- : : Repistered: b's 1931 costes skies, «hana Consolicated Registered 7’s 1911. . stee as 
: pe apne oe eee g§ them, or whether, having sold them in bulk, they are New Vor Lele er We 97% 98 Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897......-«s+. +. x 
gether and agreeing to a readjustment of mutual | pow slowly dribbling on the market. The following | Erie 1st Mort. Extended PSILEGT rare veo teeta ae 124 General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908............ 94% 
relations. This is quite true; but it was equally | were the closing quotations yesterday : Ene wh Mon, teenies ois a eg! 4 Income Moreare Conese eae a 
true of the trunk-line war. The managers of . ‘ Erie 5th Mort. Extended 7’s 1888, iE 106 Debenture Coup. 6's 1893...-.2--.sseeeerene ae 
; > Nov. 0, —Nov. 17,--- Erie 1st Con, Gold 7’s 1920....... 126 126 Debenture Convert. 7's 1893......... on bane oe ace, 
those lines had only to come together and O; & apy extended Ole Be Bae bid. asked Erie 1st Con, F’é Coup. 7’s 1920.. ed 
, i Paes Bie) amor err Vy ie Reaco! : . te af : 7 
agree to a readjustment; but this they did US, 4's 1891, registered... 111% es rase Long Reorg a beavis rad 3 ee ae ee os ELEVATED ROADS. » 
A f 2 a J 14s "gl coupon ........... +s 1127 l 4 Reha aay 8 AEN SO Metropolitan rst 6's 1908 
not do till sheer exhaustion compelled them. | J's. 4S 1907, registered . bie 119% a y JE By Ee Waious Lhe ee eae 8 130 Metropolieal 2d 6's 1695: a a 8 . 
It would not be surprising if the western men | Y: S- 48 1907, coupon... 07 1194 119% 11934 N.Y.L E.&W.2dCon.F Cou.s’s1969......... BA 97 OOK Lat 2° BOG Po a bE “soe eegehaae 44% 
did the same. The quarrel is no sudden affair. Foreign exchange has been steady to weak. On ha erga ieee test Seon te 97% INCOMESEQ MDS: f 
The several roads have been bickering and Wednesday the posted rates dropped half a point for Pats, Re We BG eRe Lot neoeane ae ao Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative, 
: 5 A MUS, , . . @ESte 7S IOWA. siis csc awewelcd 
squabbling for a couple of years or more, as their | both sixty-day and demand, to $4.81 and $4.85 os, a Ww. & C. ad PSAGIAE See bean actos = Adc eo: Be ae : «+ gt Ae 
: ‘ : . 4 SMe itts., Ft. W. $0)7'S 1912.) cent ee i ryeehoe oa , aa 
constant extensions invaded each other’s territory; | The actual rates yesterday were $4.800$4.80%, al . hat oes a. ” 7s 1990 settee news Ilo eee Seven, ree ri ene 85 Sor 
- 5 Ss ‘1 5 rahe 5 . . 2 7S see oo 9 
but so long as there was business enough for all, | and $4.84@$4.84%. Inthe London market there | Gol, C. & Ind. C. rst Cons, 7's oe 2s ce St Ay = gh Inc. 6's 18 oe bs 
: . é fe fe . ¥ Col., C, & Ind. C. 2d Cons, 7’ ee Shicago astern Ill. Income 1907... os oe 
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pone but a wordy vit came of : Now, how- | has been no feature of note, It is very quiet, and . susie fh ace x Se B sho es Be D ; 08 
ever, there is not enough business, i i i i ae , , . et., Mack. arquette Inc. 1921 Fy a 
nough br ess, a assertions to | American railroad securities are v ery weak, Chicago & Alton— East Tenn., Va. & Ga Inc. 6's a 4054 4t z 
the contrary notwithstanding. The truth is that] The bank statement of Saturday was bad, and| St ilortgaxe 7's de ae Basser ape ey Sees Bee «iy Pantod: ine tore . 
é : 3 ; ; : ‘ . apes! eaten oe ets tan tS 12 nd., Bi'n *n Incomes 1919....... s ee ae! 
railroad extension has outstripped the in-| had an unfavorable influence on the market. The me edhe Bis an Mon fen) 114 113% Ine: ae & Win Consol Inc. 8's 1931 a4 
: hia ao : Mo. Riv. oa & a a d Sp'¢ ae 
crease of population. Great as this increase has deficit in the 25 per cent. reserve shown by the cots ouigs Jack. & C ast 7's 1894. .06 00000 16 116 | Ind’s’ Decatur & Std Tras Cot Sert'é..-cl. 
been, the railroad building has been greater. The | statement of the previous week was $14,325. Last Consolhduted Mortgage 4's tacg 128% 128% pays Gt Nn pyr ony a 6% 1009 ee “— 
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still be nearly double the average weekly exports at 
the corresponding time last year, when they aver- 
aged less than 900,000 bushels of wheat and 70,000 
barrels of flour per week. This last week's export 
is, therefore, nearly down to the average of the 
weekly exports at this time last year. 
Notwithstanding this immediate large decrease in 
American exports, the amount of wheat on passage 
for the United Kingdom as reported on Thursday 
was 2,200,000 quarters, against 1,950,000 quarters 
one week previous; and of corn, 70,000 quarters, 
against 40,0co one week previous, and against 
2,475,000 quarters of wheat and 34,000 quarters of 
corn at the corresponding date of last year. The 
net result of all these figures is that the movement 
of breadstuffs from all countries to the United King- 
dom has returned to just about the status of this 
time a year ago, whereas up to the present time the 
United States has been exporting a much larger 
quantity, and the United Kingdom has been accu- 
mulating an increased stock of wheat at low prices. 
The continent, also, has been doing the same thing, 
though the amount of wheat on passage for the con- 
tinent is now only 460,000 quarters, against $00,000 
at the corresponding time last year. It does not ne- 
cessarily follow that the future demands of Great 
Britain, France and Spain will be just as much less 
between now and next July as the increase of their 
stocks over last year. ‘The low prices of wheat and 
the scarcity of meats, corn, etc., etc., are undoubt- 
edly inducing increased consumption of wheat. 


COMMERCIAL. 
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‘The dispatches to BRADSTREET’S this week from 
the industrial centers of the Country show continued 
activity in general manufactures, notwithstanding 
he widespread depression in the iron trade. The 
vent of colder weather has acted as a stimulus to 
the dry goods trade. In New York city the week 
‘has developed a better feeling in dry goods. Killing 
fi costs are reported from numerous points in the cot- 
ton belt. The grain markets have shown some im- 
provement as a result of the continued firmness 
of the foreign markets for all breadstuffs and smaller 
arrivals of all kinds of grain at the principal western 
primary markets. Corn is higher in consequence of 
th approximate exhaustion of the stocks cf old corn 
in the country, and the poor quality of the small 
supplies of new that come to market. Provisions 
are lower on account of the manipulations of pack- 
and others at the west who are endeavoring to de- 
press the prices of hogs, and this artificial depression 
has carried provisions below the legitimate relative 
of hogs. The iron market is still subject to 
general weakness reported last week. The steel- 
| market is, perhaps, affected fact, Manufac- 
rs in that line are reported to be arranging to 
op work three days in the week to counteract the 
liness. Petroleum suffered a drop yesterday, 
owing to a reported discovery of a five-hundred 
‘barrel well in Forest county. The wires being 
down between New York and the oil regions pre- 
-yented transactions on a basis of Oil City news 
during a portion of the day. The coal trades 
are enjoying a steady and full demand, and 
the product of the mines is being readily placed. 


. 
price 


WHEAT, 

The smaller arrivals of wheat at the west during 
the past week have helped to make an advance in 
prices. The total receipts at Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis and Peoria in the 
week to November 14 were 1,349,662 bushels, 
against 2,085,196 bushels in the week to November 
7, and 1,827,500 bushels in the week to October 28. 
There seems to be a little more activity in the mar- 
‘kets at the west, but nothing like the speculative 
feeling that has usually characterized the Chicago 
market whenever the foreign markets have hereto- 
fore been as firm as they have in the last two weeks. 
The conviction seems to be very strong that any 
considerable speculative advance in prices would 
bring in largely increased receipts. The statement 
of the visible supply of wheat on November 11, as 
compared with November 4, shows an increase of 
£,446,315 bushels. 


Ocean tonnage is more plenty than at the be- 
ginning of the week, but rates continue steady 
and high. Steamers are engaged to arrive for sev- 
eral weeks ahead. There is considerable demand 
forroom for grain. The wool trade is only fair, 
but there is aslightly better feeling among the trade. 
P ices are without important change. There were 
67 failures in the United States reported during the 
past week, 18 more than the preceding weck, and 51 
more than the corresponding week last year. 





BREADSTUFFS. 

_ The most noticeable feature of the general market 
for breadstuffs continues to be the one mentioned 
last week, viz., the relative greater firmness of the 
foreign than the American markets. As mentioned 
last week, prices of wheat in American markets 
touched the lowest prices in two years, while at the 
same time the foreign markets had advanced. This 
week the foreign markets have continued firm, and 
this, together with diminished arrivals of wheat at 
the western markets, has had the effect of making 
an advance in Chicago of about 3c. per bushel over 
the lowest prices of last week. The New York 
‘market, however, has not fully responded to this 
advance, and on the whole the same gencral 


CORN. 

The statistical position of corn is the most remark- 
able one known to exist in this country for twenty 
years. The total stock of corn at Chicago—which 
is always the point of greatest accumulation—was 
not above 550,900 bushels on November 14, against 
over 6,000,000 at the corresponding time last year, 
and the total stock of No. 2 corn at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Toledo, Peoria, etc., on the 13th was not 
above 400,0co bushels, while the total stock in all 


condition of firmer foreign than American | the Atlantic seaboard markets is but little over 
markets continues to be the most impor- | 500,000 bushels. And yet the average price of corn 
tant feature of the situation. The [French | during the past week in Chicago has been but about 


markets also show an equally relative greater firm- 
ness, and France continues to import freely. This 
is the more noticeable, because France imported 
breadstuffs very largely in the first tvo months of 
the crop year. In the two months to August 3r her 
total imports of wheat and wheat flour—notwith- 
standing her increased crop in 1882—were equal to 
9,425,862 bushels of wheat. Her total net imports 
in the year to July 31, 1882, were equal to 47,429,981 
bushels of wheat. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the imports of the two months mentioned were at 
_ the rate of nearly 20 per cent. increase over the im- 
ports of the preceding year. London mail advices 
p to the 4th inst. explain that there had been a 
‘great deal of broken, unfavorable weather in Great 
Britain, which had not only prevented field work, 
but had made much of the home-grown supply of 
; wheat damp, and therefore difficult to sell, but at 
_ the same time had enhanced the value of the better 
grades, and there is no doubt that the unusually 
fine quality of the American winter wheat has com- 
‘mended it to millers in preference to their own. 
Another noticeable feature is that, while the exports 
of wheat and flour from the United States continue 
to decline, the amount on passage for the United 
_ Kingdom increases. The exports from the seven 
_ Atlantic ports, including New Orleans and Mon- 
treal, in the week to November 11 were 963,271 
_ bushels of wheat, 181,059 barrels of flour and 106,793 
- bushels of corn, against 1,539,934 bushels of wheat, 
91,546 barrels of flour and 82,356 bushels of corn 
in the week to November 4. ‘Uhis will reduce our 
} average weekly exports of wheat and flour to a little 
over 2,000,000 bushels of wheat during the last 
ee weeks, against about 4,000,000 per week in 
— and October. This, however, would 


7c. per bushel above the average price for the cor- 
responding week of last year. Prices would proba- 
bly have been higher, but during the two weeks to 
November 7 there was an unexpected rush of corn 
into the western markets, the total receipts at the six 
points above mentioned for those two wecks being 
respectively 1,666,023 and 1,424,957 bushels, whereas 
in the week to November 14 they were only 1, 121,382, 
with the present prospect that for the next month they 
will be very much less. The cause of the large 
receipts above mentioned was probably the expecta- 
tion that new corn would be rapidly drawn to mar- 
ket by the high prices, and the holders of old corn 
nastened to sellit. It is now found that the new 
corn is being consumed for feed of stock and hogs and 
tor distilling, and that of what does come to market 
very little will grade as No.2. These facts caused an 
advance of about 3c. per bushel in the three days to 
Thursday evening, and it seems probable that 
prices will rule higher for the rest of the year. The 
statement of the visible supply of corn on Novem- 
ber 11, as compared with November 4, shows an 
increase of 63,804 bushels, It is expected that on 
November 27 railroad freights from Chicago to 
New York will be advanced 20 per cent., viz., from 
$5 per ton now to $6 per ton. This has an effect 
to weaken the prices of all grain for December at 
the west, but to stiffen them in New York. 





PROVISIONS. 
Pork and lard have fluctuated quite widely in the 


November delivery, the general result, however, 
being a decline of prices. 
pork sold as high as $24 per barrel. 
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was down to $17.50. 
mainly by the efforts of the packers, who were 


unwilling to increase their operations to the 
usual extent on the high prices for hogs. Some 
of the most prominent packers have turned 


bears on provisions and sold November quite 
heavily, but the net result of their operations 
has not been successful in the particular they de- 
sired. 
erably less than the cost of production as based on 
the current prices of hogs—some say $1 to $1.50 
per barrel less—but without depressing the prices of 
hogs. 
at Chicago for November will be only about 75 per 
cent, as large as in November of last year. 
meantime the consumptive demand continues active, 
and takes off the new product as fast as it comes 
upon the market. 


Nov. 17. Last week. 

I feye eit AA) Besse gaee pecooeertr $230 @3.40 $2.50 @3.50 
Superfine flour.........- -» 3.20 @3.90 3.15 @3 65 
Com, extra flour 3.80 @4.25 385 @4.20 
West India shipping flour. . -- 5.25 @5.40 5.30 @5.45 
South American age flour... 5 48 @5.75 5.50 @5.75 
Winter wheat, family flour..... .25 @7.co 6.50 @7.00 
Wirter wheat, at flour... 6.50 @7.75 6.75 @8 
Spring wheat, straight flour. 6.00 @7.00 6.25 @7. a 
Spring w heat, patent flour. . 650 @8.25 6.75 @B8. be 
Rye fouteciiee dates arcmin 3.40 @3.85 $5 50 @4. 
Commedh ic cecavicct ores vce 4.20 @4.50 @4. pe 
No. 1 white wheat....... 1.09 @I.I0 Pa “BUOr ob 
No. 2 white wheat...... t.0oc¥%@r.01% 1.014 @1.01% 
No. 1 red wheat.......- 1.134% @1.13%4 1.124%@1 13. 
No. 2 red wheat .......... ... 1079%%@1.07% 1.074%@1.07% 
No. 2 spring wheat ....-..0.0.065 1.06 @1.08 108 @I,09 
No. 2 mixed corn........ .s.0+5 844%@ 85 v2 @ .o1% 
Steamer mixed corn.........++. - 83 @ 84 59 @ .go 
No 3 mixed corn. 80 @ .82 85 @ 88 
IOs 2 WHILE COLD oiisciais sncsisieo'c.sinig 8; @ ot .874%@ .88 
Yellow corn ........ 7 @ -92 @ .92% 
No 2 white oats 4634@ .47 46 @ .46% 
No. 2 mixed oats.... « Seonbos cont 42760 43 42 @ .42% 
RivGusets ites chefs avncies aco tlalenerneld 8 @ .75 .68 @ .74 


Winter wheat, family flour...... 





No. 2 white wheat.........-e+e06 t. 0034 @r. com 137 @1.38 
No. 2 red wheat..........0--.0-- 1.073¢@1- 07% 144 @I 44% 
No. 2 spring Naren pono 1.00 @t1.08 1.384 @1.39%4 
No. 2 mixed corn. 844@ .85 .6544@ .69 
No. 2 mixed oats. ‘gre 4@ - 47%4@ 48 
Rye tiain ct bade n tabi anen sass viele me -99 @I.02 
Rye flour. ....seeesseeeeeeeee os 3.40 g @3 Re 5.00 @5.35 
Gorameéal’ arennecerecminns swine se 4.20 @4.50 3.25 @3.85 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 


Nov. 11, 1882. 


Nov. 13, 1880. 


week has shown some improvement over the previ- 
ous. 
of the year and has not come up to expectation; on 


longed beyond general expectation, and also a very 


past week as the result of manipulation—mainly for 


Last month October 
On Novem- 
ber 1 November pork was $19.15, and on Thursday 


NOVEMBER 18, 1882. 


This has been brought about 


It has depressed the price of pork to consid- 


It is also estimated that the receipts of hogs 


In the 





PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 


















COME SES TINE: PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS, 


Nov. 17, "82. Last year, 
$6 25. @7.co_ $7.00 @7.50 








IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 

Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 
bushels, bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels 
19,189,168 4,067,168 3,722,154 2,856,957 1,138,023 
17,742,853 4,003,364 4,175,772 2,572,339 1,084,015 
21,057,857 21,372,782 3,659,795 2,951,097 1,342,504 
23,244,930 16,452,430 4:447,433 3,472,544 552, 385 


Nov. 4, 1882. 
Nov. 12, 1881. 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 
The New York dry goods market during the past 


Trade is not as it ought to be at this season 


this account many are crying out against the dull 
trade and bad state *of everything in general, and 
their own business in particular. When it is taken 
into consideration, however, that we have had an 
unusually tight money market, which has been pro- 


mild fall, and consequently all heavy goods drag- 
zing, besides many other depressing influences on 
-rade, business cannot be said to have been so very 
bad. Merchants who have had many years’ expe- 
rience consider trade good when all things are con- 
sidered. Goods have been moving a little more 
ireely this week, and jobbers are in receipt of many 
small duplicate orders. Collections are reported 
zood and much better than the previous four weeks. 
Retailers are evidently purchasing for only actual 
requirements. 

As an evidence of there being a sound bottom to 
trade, the recent auction sale of woolens by order of 
a prominent commission house brought together a 
notable collection of buyers, representing the best 
houses in the clothing trade; the bidding was 
spirited and prices good, the sale being very satis- 
factory. 

The demand for imported goods during the past 
week seems to have slightly increased, as we find 
the marketings have increased over previous wee‘ 
by $120,000. Following is a summary of the im- 
portations for the week: 


No. oh packages, Value, 
Total imports of dry goods for past week... 6,63} $1,880,701 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
Past WECK.....0.eeeeeccceeenesecereeeeees 6,081 1,764,615 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 
London, November r7.—The sales of cotton goods 
have been at the lowest prices of last week. Yarns 
have sold fairly, but no advance has resulted. 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Portland, Me. : Dry goods trade fairly active. 

From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods trade has 
improved. The weather has been, on the whole, 
favorable, election excitement ceased, and business 
generally is settling to its normal condition. At 
this season jobbers try to reduce stocks, and buyers 
take advantage of the season to get cheap lots. 
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The number of buyers has increased the past week, 
and greater activity is apparent. 
fairly good. 


Collections are 


Irom Providence, R. I.: The print cloth market 


is quiet and firm, the amount of sales being small ; 
64s are quoted at 3% 
are about 180,000 pieces on hand. 


c., and 56x6o0s at 3%c. There 
The cotton 
market is quiet, with a better feeling. Middling 
uplands are quoted at 11%c., and middling gutfs at 
1134c. The stock on hand is light. Dealers pre- 


dict higher prices. 


From Buffilo, N. Y.: Jobbers of dry goods re- 
port a November business in excess of last year, 
with favorable prospects for an increasing trade with 
the advent of colder weather. Cottons are quoted 
a shade lower, but, generally speaking, prices are 
well maintained. Collections are very fair. Retail 
trade is quiet on account of mild weather. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Jobbers have had a little 
better trade than last week, as the weather has 
slightly stimulated consumption; but retailers’ 
stocks are not sufficiently broken for general reas- 
sortment, and the distributing movement is not as 
large as could be desired. Agents’ trade has ruled 
quiet. Prices are steady on best productions, but 
there is some accumulation of certain lines of cotton 
goods, which are occasionally shaded to influence 
sales. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: Vf anything there is a slight 
improvement in the dry goods trade over last week, 
which is attributable to cooler weather. Collections 
are satisfactory. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: Dry goods sales remain 
about as previous week. Lumber inactive, though 
firm in price. Collections reasonably fair. 

From Columbus, Ohio: The dry goods trade has 
improved some over last week, owing, no doubt, to 
the present cold snap, and business for November is 
in excess of the previous year. ‘The anticipations 
are for a steady, increasing trade, unless unusually 
warm weather should occur. 

From Indianapolis, Ind.: Dry goods jobbers have 
had a very fair trade, as we have had a few days of 
cold weather. The season’s business will average 
well. At Evansville the dry goods trade is firmer 
and satisfactory. An increased demand for woolens 
is noted. At Terre Haute the dry goods trade is 
heavier than last week. Buyers conservative in 
purchases. Collections very fair. 

From Chicago, /il.: The dry goods trade shows an 
improvement over last week, and in some specialties 
an improvement over the corrosponding week of last 
year. 

From Peoria, lil: The dry goods trade is a little 
slack. Some complaints regarding bad roads. 

From Louisville, Ky.: Cooler weather has given 
a slight stimulus to the dry goods and clothing 
trades. 

From St. Louis, Mo.; Cold weather has arrived, 
and the dry goods trade is brisker than last week. 
No special decline in prices yet. 

Irom St. Foseph, Mo.: Buyers of dry goods show 
more disposition to give larger orders, and woolens 
have been fairly active. Collections are close. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: The clothing and dry 
goods trades received something of an impetus 
from the cold snap which set in the first of the 
week, but it is evidently not destined to continue 
long, as the weather has already moderated very 
much. While sales of dry goods reached about the 
average volume, and a slight improvement is felt, 
there has been nothing like the boom anticipated 
that the rich harvest and abundant yield indicated 
earlier in the season. 

From Omaha, Neb.: The dry goods market has 
received a new impetus, and collections are slightly 
improved. 

From San Francisco, Cal. : 
ally strong request for the season. 
country buyers are in the city. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods trade has 
been more active than for several weeks past, but 
the volume of business does not reach very large 
proportions. The fall trade with jobbers is mostly 
over, but duplicate orders are coming in and keep 
them going. Payments are reported good, and far 
better than at the same time last year. First hands 
say business with them has slightly improved. 

From Richmond, Va.: Jobbers and retailers in 
dry goods report trade active in their line. Col- 
lections fair. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Dry goods jobbers are doing 
only a moderate business. 

From Wheeling, W. Va.: The dry goods trade 
continues very good. The demand for winter goods 
is 15 to 20 per cent. heavier than at the same time 
last year. Future indications very good. Collec- 
tions this fall have been better than the average. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Dry goods jobbing 
and retail trade good and stocks full. 

From Savannah, Ga.: Dry goods sales have been 


Dry goods in unusu- 
A great many 
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fairly satisfactory, and the weather turning cooler 


will probably increase sales of heavier fabrics. 


From New Orleans, La.: The dry goods trade is 


active. 


L'rom Galveston, Tex.: Continued warm weather 
materially affects the dry goods trade, which for the 


past few days has been dull. 
from Waco, Tex.: 


tinues good for the season. 


From Memphis, Tenn. : An increase in volume of 
this week's sales of dry goods is expected by jobbers. 


The cold weather causing demand for woolens. 





COTTON. 


The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four interior 
towns usually reported were 118,118 bales, against 
120,546 bales last week and 115,016 bales for the 
The shipments for 
the week were to1,198 bales, against 103,818 bales 
last week and 91,209 bales for the corresponding 


corresponding week last year. 


week last year. 


The New York cotton market has advanced for 


Futures have 
advanced an average of 22 points for near months 


spot middling uplands to 1ol/gc. 


and 14 points for later months. 


week and same date last year: 







This week. Last week. Last year. 
Orgimary,. ccs aca sea aeer 7 15-16 7h. 9 3-16c. 
Strict ordinary.... - 8% 8 5-16 9% 
Good ordinary... ss 9 3-16 9% Io 9-16 
Low midcling........ 2... 10 1-16 Io 1% 
Middling ....... 10! 10 7-16 II 15-16 
Gooc middling 10% 10 11-16 12 5-16 
Middling fa 11 7-16 115 13 1-16 
Mai xa toe atak ueneeine 12 3-16 124 13 13-160 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 


This week. Last week. Last year, 







November ... 10.57¢. 10.25¢. I! 79¢. 
December . 10.43 19.21 11 84 
January ; 0 45 10,28 12 07 
February... 10.56 10.39 12.27 
March... .. 10.66 10 51 12.45 
Aptil cesanes cee en 10.77 10.63 1258 
Mays 052 pusceexe 10,68 10.74 12.69 
JOREAT Ee ccehetan econ omeet 10.99 10.85 12.87 


New York market for futures closed quiet and firm. 


COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Norfolk. Va.: Cotton continues to come in 
freely. The good weather was favorable in saving 
the crop. The first killing frost November 14. 
Rumors are rife that railroad changes are about 
being made that will be to the advantage of our port 
as a depot. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: Two 
Weather fine for gathering the crop. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather cold, with 
frost. Receipts and sales of cotton fair. 

From Newberry, S.C.: Weather for past week 
clear and cold, with heavy frost. 
Picking well up. 

from La Grange, Ga.: Weather cold; frost and 
ice. Cotton killed, but little to pick. 

From. New Orleans, La.: Cotton is coming in 
freely. 

From Austin, Tex. : Weather clear. 
this morning. 

from Hearne, Tex.: Killing frost last night. 
Majority of top crop blasted. 

from Waco, Tex. : The weather for the past three 
days has been rainy, in consequence of which 
cotton-picking has been suspended. It is estimated 
that from one-third to one-half of the cotton is now 
gathered, and should wet weather continue there 
will be quite a loss. Most of the cotton not gath- 
ered is open, and continued rains will knock it out 
of the bolls. 

From Helena, Ark.: Rainy weather continues. 
Picking seriously retarded. Hard rain now falling. 


killing frosts. 


Vegetation killed. 


Light rains 





WOOL, 

There has been a slight change for the better in 
the general wool market. The volume of business 
for the week has been only fair, but there has been 
a little better inquiry, and dealers, with the usual 
exceptions, are inclined to regard the outlook more 
hopefully. The failure of an eastern manufacturer 
has had no appreciable effect on the market, except 
probably to influence a little closer 
credits. The distribution of woolen goods con- 
tinues slow, but, with colder weather, is likely to 
improve, and, while there is a good deal of com- 
plaint among manufacturers, it is worthy of note 
that their efforts to depreciate prices are rarely suc- 
cessful. The market is easy for most descriptions 
of clothing wools, but cannot be quoted lower. 
Combing fleeces are firm and closely sold up, as 
nearly all the worsted spinners and weavers hold 
orders in advance of production. Carpet stoc' is 
not in brisk demand, but supplies are small and 
generally held with confidence. Western holders 


scrutiny of 


The wholesale dry goods 
trade is very slack, but collections are quoted good. 
From Nashville, Tenn.: The dry goods trade con- 


Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
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are not pressing business, except at full prices. 
The foreign markets are quiet. Some failures in 
Yorkshire and a curtailment of production on the 
continent are shaking confidence abroad, and trade 
is represented as slow and unsatisfactory. The 
disparity in values continues too great, however, to 
admit of importations of clothing wools to any 
extent by American manufacturers or dealers. 


are rather weak. 
the market is anticipated. 


are declined. Prices are firm at 3.40 card. 





IRON. 

The American pig iron market continues about as 
last reported. While at New York it remains almost 
firm and unchanged in price, at the west the current 
quotations are subject to constant shadings—where 
sales are made. The Scotch pig iron market, as 
yet, is firm at previous quotations. Sales during 
the week amount to about 1,000 tons. There are 
practically no stocks on hand. The outlook, how- 
ever, is for somewhat lower prices next month, as is 
customary at that time of the year. The manufac- 
tured-iron market, in Pennsylvania particularly, 
and at some other points further west, is in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. Bar iron is quiet, and 
buyers, believing in lower prices, are not in the 
market. Structural-iron orders have fallen away 
steadily during the past few weeks, and plate and 
tank are dull, with no inquiries of any moment. 


close of the season. 


prices below last month's quotations. 
stringency of money is having a damaging effect. 


in fair demand. 


makers see nothing ahead, which serves to ren- 
der that market dull, if not gloomy. Prices are 
quoted nominally $45 @$46 a ton, but there is little 
doubt that large orders could be placed for next 
year at $43@$4s5. The last number of the Bulletin 
of the Philadelphia Iron and Steel Association 
refers to the subject and says there are practically 
no orders for steel rails in sight. It predicts a 
marked falling off in railway extension during the 
coming year and distress in the iron and steel 
trades. Lower wages are announced in order in 
the lines mentioned, and in the near future in other 
departments. The recent reductions at Joliet, 
Quincy and Chicago are instanced. The tenor of 
the article in question is as despondent as can well 
be imagined, and the disorder in the iron and 
steel trades is asserted to be indicative of a 
coming commercial crisis. The reasons advanced 
for this belief, however, are far from satisfactory, 
and the conclusions will not be generally accepted. 
There is good cause to believe that the iron and 
steel industries in general are greatly disturbed at 
the unexpected lack of business following hard upon 
the prolonged strike; but there are also many rea- 
sonable explanations. The south and west have 
of late greatly enlarged their capacity for produc- 
tion. During the strike business was thrown into 
new hands, and cannot now be speedily recalled. 
Business in general has been slack, and of a con- 
servative tendency, due to the curtailed distribution 
of merchandise in all lines, which has been largely 
caused by the protracted fall weather and 
the refusal of farmers to market their crops. 
The consequent downward tendency in prices has 
shown itself in iron and steel as well as in other 
lines, and buyers have held aloof to buy at bottom 
figures. We are now approaching the dull season 
mm the iron and steel trades, which explains the 
aggravation. Piivate advices are to the effect 
that negotiations among leading steel-rail manu- 
facturers are making to the end that work be 
suspended three days of each week. This is ex- 
pected to relieve the situation, without falling in full 
force on the workingmen. It may be that like 
precautions will be necessitated in other lines of 
industry under discussion. In any event a check 
on unlimited production through excess capacity 
will not in the end injure the trade as a whole, 


business is looked for among manufacturers. 


but will open on full time on Monday. 
fully double last season's operations. 

from mills. 
mand. 
Pittsburgh schedule. 


being thrown out of employment. 


are without material change. 





COAL, 


continues about as last reported. 


mines. 


kets, and the new rate from Philadelphia to Boston 
is $1.85 per ton. The change is due to a scarcity 
of sailing vessels. 
ber anthracite tonnage has been made public. The 
aggregate of the various carrying companies was 
2,945,037 tons, an increase of 258,983 tons, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 1881. The 
total tonnage of all companies for the year to Octo- 
ber 31, was 23,723,283 tons, an increase of 675,866 
tons, as compared with ten months of 188r, The 
stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping points 
October 31, was 524,000 tons, an increase of but 
10,116 tons during the month. 





PETROLEUM, 

The speculative market for crude petroleum has 
breathed more easily during the past week. The 
excitement and wild fluctuations of the preceding 
seven days, unexampled as they were in the history 
of the trade, evidently required an opposite extreme 
in the economy of its movement. Rumors have 
been frecly received from day to day of the boring 
of wells on new or old territory, and the natural 
effect, generally transitory, was observed in the 
market quotations. Excessive carrying charges at 
Oil City, Pittsburgh and Bradford have constituted 
another load, and pipe-line certificates struggled 
nearly through the week in a vain endeavor to 
respond to the influences favoring higher prices, 
On Saturday the closing figures were $1.26@ 
$1.26%, against $1.243% @$1.24% at the close on 
Friday last. The market declined during the day 
on the report that oil was flowing from a new well 
in Alleghany county, but later the statement was 
discredited and prices advanced. The tone of the 
market was moderate. The announcement that 
several new wells had come in dry served to open 
the market on Monday 4c. above the close on Sat- 
urday, at $1.30. A tight money market offset the 
general efiect of such news, and at the close certifi- 
cates were quoied at $1.25% @$1.26. Tuesday wit- 
nessed a moderately active day's business, The 





THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 

London, November 17.—Iron is scarcely so brisk 
thisweek. Pig shipments are less, and finished iron 
is low in contrast with pig. Coal is steady, and 
Welsh firmer. 





DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Troy, N. Y.: Vhe large iron works here 
are in active operation. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: There is a more marked 
downward tendency in finished iron than for several 
months past, owing to the strong competition of 
western manufacturers. Prices are quoted at 
2.40@2.45c. Pig holds unchanged, but demand 
is cautious and a decline seems probable. Con- 
struction iron is firm on prospects of continued 
activity in bridge work. Railway materials quiet. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The demand for bar iron 
continues moderate. Orders are small, but enough 
are received to keep the mills running. The out- 
put of nails is still not sufficient to meet the demand. 


From Wheeling the demand for bar iron does not 
meet the expectations of manufacturers, and prices 
No immediate improvement in 
In nails the demand is 
largely in excess of production, and many orders 


From Cleveland, Ohio: ‘The pig iron market con- 
tinues dull and depressed, orders are given very 
sparingly and the trade not at all reassuring. Prices 
are only nominal, and in the case of charcoal iron 
some lots are being offered at very low prices. Very 
much cannot be expected from the demand in foun- 
dry iron until the approach of the new year, as most 
of the founders are winding up their business at the 
Mill irons are dull and prices 
declining ; few sales have recently been made, but 
orders that have been placed have been accepted at 
The general 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: Pig iron is lower, with 
light demand for future delivery; manufactured is 


From Columbus, Ohio: Iron merchants quote pig 
iron quiet, but foundries seem to be working full, 
and manufacturing industries generally, while not 
doing a rushing business, appear actively engaged. 
The car trade, which for a while back has been 


Perhaps the most distressed industry in the | quiet, now reported somewhat better, and railroads 
whole list is that of steel-rail manufactur- | seem to be making a move toward equipping them- 
ing. There is a small business doing, but] selves. Collections generally called fair, 


From Chicago, Ill.: Iron is quiet, and a limited 


From. Foliet, [il.: In the iron and steel foundries 
business is and has been about as last year, but the 
outlook for the coming year is less favorable. Some 
of the establishments closed this week for repairs, 


From Evansville, Ind. : Foundries report business 


From St. Louis, Mo.: Iron sales growing heavier. 
Some dealers troubled again to get orders filled 
Nails very scarce, and in large de- 
Forty puddlers have struck at Laclede 
Rolling Mills here for higher wages than the 
They forced other laborers 
‘o quit. The mill has stopped, 600 men thereby 


L’rom Baltimore, Md.: \n the iron market there is 
a good demand for foundry purposes, and values 


The market for anthracite and bituminous coals 
There is very 
little cutting done, none, of course, by the large 
companies. The demand is brisk, and coal is kept 
on the way to the consumer after starting from the 
The bituminous trade have sustained an 
increase in tolls on coast vessels for eastern mar- 


The official report of the Octo- 


























































market was generally firm, and advanced 1%c, on 
the day. The usual news—that of a dry we 
Potter county—was unable to hold matters muc 
for Pennsylvania oil center banks found themsely 
obliged to demand $3.50@$4 for 1,000 barrels f 
carrying twenty-four hours, which is seven or eight 
times the usual expense. The opening price 
$1.24%, the. highest figure touched was $1.28 
and at the close bids were made of $1.2734, while 
the asking price was $1.27%. Wednesday's ‘mar- 
ket was quiet and firm. There was no new: 
received from the oil regions. The advance of th 
day was by tc., the closing figures being $1.2834@ 
$1.28%4. Some excitement was visible at times o 
Thursday, and the fluctuations were occasion 
noticeable. A new-well rumor depressed prices, as _ 
usual, but proved untrustworthy, A further weak-_ 
ening of the market for refined served to prevent a 
reaction,” and quotations, which went as low 
$1.2534 and as high as $1.28, closed at $1.253/, 
25¢c. below the price on Wednesday evening. 
Yesterday opened as anybody's day on the Petro- 
leum Exchange, for the wires between here and 
Oil City were down, and quotations from the center 
of production were not available. The market, 
therefore, was run on the basis of general opinion as 
much as anything else for awhile. Before the acci- 
dent referred to, word was received that the Ancho 
Oil Company's well on Cooper tract in Fores 
county, which has been drilled deeper, was flowing — 
500 barrels. This broke what market there was re- _ 
maining, and, amid considerable excitement, prices 
dropped from $1.28 to $1.12%. At 1.40 p.m., $1.18 
was bid and no takers. At the close certificate 
were quoted at $1.1514 @$1.1554, against $1.2434 @ 
$1.24% last Friday, a drop of 9%c. on the week.” 
Owing to the unsatisfactory state of the market 
for crude oil, refined on Monday showed a light 
demand, which was supplemented on Tuesday by a 
drop of %c. on all brands. But few sales were — 
made, owing to limited inquiry, although supplies — 
were easily obtained. The refined market c m= 
tinued to exhibit weakness, and on Thursday 
‘urther reduction in price was made. The closi : 
prices of petroleum and petroleum products at New 
York last evening, as compared with those one week 
ago, were as follows: ; a 





































‘ jes y November 10. November 1 
ReneS gents TaMangte. asa Lae 
Refined oil, 70° Avel test........... 9 
Grade, in barrels, New Vork....-.. "ay TBM 
Naphtha per gallon............002. 6% | 
The exports of petroleum for the week ending 
November 11 have decreased, being 9,151,099 ge ae 
lons, against 15,778,447 gallons (crude equivalent) 
the week before. The total exports since January 1 
were 548,755,901 gallons, against 531,737,975 g ale 
lons (crude equivalent) during a like period in 1881, 
This makes the increased exports in 1882 17,017,926 
gallons in excess of those in the correspondi 
period of 188r. 7 : = 
The September exports of petroleum, as report 
by Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau . 
Statistics, amounted to 41,951,680 gallons, valued at 
$3,410,065, against 51,398,719 gallons, valued at 
$4,762,711, a decrease of 9,447,039 gallons, valuec ; 
at $1,352,646. The total quantity shipped abro. 
in the first nine months of 1882 is given at 392,05 
430 gallons, against 368,478,370 gallons in a 
portion of 1881, the excess this year being 23,572, 
gallons. The value of that exported in nine mon 
of 1882 is placed at less than that so shipped in n 
months of 1881, the totals being $34,356,921, again 
$34,952,961. For the expense of sending abro 
23,572,060 gallons more oil, therefore, $596,0 
less have been received. In the nine months 
1882 the exports of crude oil were 3,017,366 mi 
gallons, and the value $166,203 in excess ; of nap 
tha there was 3,689,110 fewer gallons, and 
value $598,142 less than last year; of illuminati 
oils, 21,510,442 more gallons, bringing $884,247 1 
of lubricating oils, 2,542,556 more gallons, bringing 
$577,387 more than last year, and residuum, Igo, 06 
more gallons, and an excess of $42,753. ry 





? 
OCEAN FREIGHTS, 
In the earlier part of the week ocean freight rai 
were firmer and higher, owing to a scarcity of t 
nage at the leading Atlantic ports. Exports of 
petroleum, grain and cotton were not made _ 
freely of late for want of tonnage. ‘There isa good 
demand for vessels to arrive, and considerable bus 
ness is done on that basis. Baltimore is continuing 
to ship more grain abroad than any other American — 
port. This is ascribed to lower price of grain de-_ 
livered there rather than to any concessions in 
freights abroad. Toward the close of the week the 
scarcity of tonnage noted was overcome. Rates 
did not fall, owing to increased demand for room. 
for grain and petroleum. At the south cotton is 
going abroad in increased quantities, and vessels 
ft +‘ 
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departments. Hogs ofa fair quality are arriving in 
sufficient quantity to supply the trade demand, but 
not excess for packing. Prices for the product are 
receding. Collections are generally reported as 
very fair. 


. required to supplement the steamer service for 
‘port. Steamers to arrive are engaged for several 
weeks ahead. 


‘ae 





“SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 





From Troy, N. Y.; In several leading lines, such 
as the manufacturing of stoves, knit goods, shirts, 
collars, etc., complaint is made that the unseason- 
able weather has materially injured the fall trade. 
Some producers affirm that over-production has 
also contributed to this stagnation, experienced 
more especially in hosiery. It is also claimed that 
the demand for high-grade knit underwear is good, 
and that only low-priced stock moves slowly, Some 
stove manufacturers express the opinion that hence- 
forth business in their line will decline; others 
lean to the contrary side, so that it is very difficult 
to reconcile their opinions. Collections are reported 
quite good, except in those lines affected by the 
weather. 


_ Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
‘manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
‘crops, general trader and the movement of mer- 
chandise : 

, EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: General trade is good— 
better, than for several weeks, except in produce, 
y thich is held above the views of buyers throughout 
i eee. Season unusually pleasant. 








om Boston, Mass.: The industrial situation, as 
: indicated by reports from the large manufacturing 
ce nters in Maine, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, appears to be very favorable. 
he boot and shoe manufacturers are all busy, 
hn more so than a year ago; and from orders 
now being received, there is a reasonable certainty 
uninterrupted activity. Good wages are being 
aid, better than in any other staple line in New 
ngland. Relations between employers and work- 
men are satisfactory. Nearly all of the manu- 
urers of rubber boots and shoes have agreed to 
lose their factories December 23. This is not the 
result of any trade depression, but because of the 
existence of a syndicate controlling crude rubber, 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: There has been a slight 
improvement in general trade within the week, but 
business, as a rule, is not equal to expectations for 
the time of year. The demand for cotton is slow, 
but prices hold steady at the late decline. Petroleum 
shippers are holding off, and grain exports continue 
very light. Receipts of wheat are increasing, and 
new southern corn is arriving more freely, but is too 
damp to ship or deliver on option contracts. Ex- 
porters want corn badly, but supplies of old are too 
small and sellers are indifferent about putting out 
contracts for new lest it should not grade in time. 
Wheat orders are below the market, and shippers 
indifferent, owing to the large stocks at English 


orts. Flour is 25c. barrel 1 r and r 
which is held at an exorbitant figure. This will P : ; gd bes ete eee ae aed 
ane pint. 1 ee 1 slowly. Hog products are lower, but supplies here 
tt row a large number of workmen out of employ- are light. Dairy produce is steady. Farm prod- 


ment. 

~The cotton mills are reasonably busy, with a 
prospect of continuing. Commission houses are 
having a good export tradé. No strikes of import- 
ance exist, and no indications of any; but as there 
always an undercurrent of dissatisfaction among 
on operatives, any action they might take would 
ate no surprise. 

Woolen manufacturers are having rather a hard 
e. The business is depressed, and quite a num- 
ber of suspensions have resulted. Some manufac- 
arers having specialties which are in demand are 
doing well, but on the whole a gloomy feeling per- 
ades the trade. 

‘Paper manufacturers are having all they can at- 
tend to and are very prosperous. In this line there 
“appears to be entire harmony between capital and 
J labor, a strike being an almost unheard-of occur- 


ucts are generally in good demand and supplies are 
ample. 








From Philadelphia, Pa.: The industrial situation 
is quieter, many woolen-yarn spinners changing to 
cotton. The carpet mills, after a good season, are 
lessening their output for the winter lull. The 
worsted mills are very busy; large orders ahead. 
Probably 14,000 cotton looms are idle in and around 
Philadelphia. The New Jersey glass-blowers are 
still on strike, being aided by contributions from 
western unions. The local glass manufacturers 
frequently draw supplies from Pittsburgh to fill 
orders. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The demand for groceries 
continues very good, and there is an improvement 
in collections since last week. In jobbing circles 
generally trade is moderately active, and collections 
fair to good. 





years very successful. They now report that busi- 
ness has somewhat fallen off, and that the outlook is 
much less favorable than two months ago. We 
ear of one large firm discharging forty hands and 
another twenty-five in consequence of lack of work. 
Wages are good in this line and relations of men to 
employers satisfactory, but quieter times are pre- 
dicted. 
in less important manufactures reports are favor- 
. In almost every case the report comes that 

‘there is employment for all disposed to work. 

The boot and shoe trade is better than a week 
2 o. It is not fully up to expectations, but more 
buyers are in town, and more outside orders have 
been received. The shipments still show a gain in 
e year’s business. Shipments for the week to 
laces outside of New England 33,626 cases, against 
32,740 cases same week last year. Total shipments 
since January I, 2,242,459 cases, neaioes 2,156,259 
cases same time last ae 


rd 


WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: An unusual degree of 
caution characterizes business movements, with 
slight feeling of uneasiness. The spell of colder 
weather has quickened sales of some lines of season- 
able articles, and as a consequence firmer feeling 
prevails. The disposition of the farmer to hold his 
product for higher prices and neglect the payment 
of over-due bills, together with the warm weather, 
has prevented sale of goods by retailers. This has 
resulted in large stocks in country stores, and un- 
paid accounts to jobbing houses from whom they 
have bought their goods; as a result collections are 
poor, and money in this market is not easy, yet 
there appears to be plenty for wants. Prices of 
staple commodities have changed little if anything ; 
however, there is a downward tendency. Clothing 
trade is dull. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: The business in wholesale 
groceries, boots and shoes and hardware, is in excess 
of that of last year. 





a MIDDLE STATES. 


—- Albany, N. Y.: The expected closing of 
navigation soon has brought a large number of 
_ buyers to the lumber market here, and the sales for 
the past week have been large and at fair prices. 
_ There is a good assortment on hand. Canal-boats 
are on their last trip here from Tonawanda and 
- Buffalo. 


From Columbus, Ohio: The grocery business has 
been up to the average—at times a little quiet, and 
again brisk. Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
dealers quote a larger trade this year than last year, 
but sales began earlier, and footings for present 
month would probably be somewhat smaller than 
for 1881. Buggy manufacturers are slack and not 
working full, but report this their dull inventory 
season, although business is fully up to previous 
years. 





From Buffalo, N. Y.: General trade is reported 
very satisfactory, the exceptions being in lines most 
_ affected by the continued warm weather. Leather 
is firm and in fair demand by dealers. Indications 
favor higher prices and a good winter business. 
“Manufacturers of boots and shoes are doing but 
little in filling late fall orders preparatory to shutting 
down for the between-seasons’ lull. Jobbers have 
felt the efzect of the warm weather, but upon the 
ole are ahead of corresponding weeks of last 
ar. Lumber is moving freely, prices being fairly- 
ell maintained. Groceries and provisions are 

wectve, a good oo being reported in these 





From Dayton, Ohio: AN branches of mercantile 
business dull. Collections slow. Manufacturing 
business reported about the same as last year at 
this time. 





From East Liverpool, Ohio: All the potteries here 
adhere to their determination to employ no mem- 
bers of the Knights of Labor organization, exccpt 
one, and in that case a concession has been made 
by both employers and employed. As the iaciory 
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From Milwaukee, Wis.: Manufacturers here, 
without exception, seem to be very busy, and report 
orders in some cases in excess of their ability to fill 
promptly; all working the usual complement of 
hands and full team. This department of business, 
less than any other, complains of poor collections, 
but do not give any reason for it, while mer- 
chants, as a rule, with° whom no improvement is 
evident during the past week, feel the eftects very 
materially. Local money market active, and 
banks report a good demand for loans at ruling 
rates. For the past few weeks shipments of 
money to the interior have been steady, and trade 
in general is reported fair, with some lines mod- 
erately active. Especially is this so of the grocers 
and hardware houses. 


is the smallest here this action has no effect on the 
other potteries. The remaining factories are running 
with nearly full complements of hands employed on 
their own terms. 





From Toledo, Ohio: General trade greatly im- 
proved by the cold weather of the past week. Col- 
lections slow. 





From Chicago, [ll.; This has been a better busi- 
ness week than last in nearly all departments. Pro- 
visions had been forced down during the week, but 
were stronger on Thursday, the shorts becoming 
heavy purchasers to fill contracts. In addition to 
this speculative demand there is a good business in 
a quiet way, heavy stocks going out in answer to an 
improved foreign and eastern demand. Hogs and 
cattle, in short supply for a time, are coming in 
more freely, the receipts of cattle on Wednesday 
(12,327 head) being the largest on record. Grain 
is stronger, there being a good speculative demand 
for wheat, corn and oats. At Quincy business in 
all industrial enterprises is more active than at this 
date last year. More men are employed, and a 
greater volume of business is being done, than in 
any corresponding previous season. The foundries, 
tobacco factories, furniture and chair factories, saw 
mills, machine shops, and other kindred establish- 
ments, are running to full capacity, and some of 
them are working extra time. At Jolict there is an 
increased business, through increase in number of 
manufacturing establishments, and the industrial 
situation is considered very favorable and promising 
in a general way. In other departments there is 
increased business over last year, and in some a 
special activity, with favorable outlook in all out- 
side of iron and steel. 





From Omaha, Neb.: Dealers report wheat receipts 
to be on the increase, and some December corn is 
now being contracted for. The cold weather of the 
past week has had a good effect 6n trade, and sales 
in all lines have been more brisk. 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: Business is in a healthy 
condition. Country orders satisfactory. Collec- 
tions good. Grocery and provision trade active for 
the past week. Wheat strong, little offering. 
Freights lower. Speculative demand in barley and 
corn is felt. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


From Baltunore, Md.: The weather continues 
cold and more favorable to some branches of trade. 
Southern merchants have now laid in the bulk of 
their stocks, and, in consequence, the general vol- 
ume of business has commenced to decrease, A 
very marked increase, however, is noted in the 
demand for vessels to load future grain, and quite a 
number of steamers and sail vessels are being char- 
tered. Receipts of wheat are gradually improving, 
and in the market for southern milling grades are 
wanted particularly. Early deliveries of western 
have a tendency to improve. Corn is arriving 
freely, but no special activity has been noticed in 
that market. The reccipts of grain by the first of 
the year are expected to be very large, and there is 
every indication that the foreign commerce at this 
port will be unusually active about that time. The 
sotton trade is reaching larger proportions, and the 
narket at this time is steadier and holders firmer in 
their views. The principal demand is for spinning. 
A late sale of 550 bales was at 1o@105/ygc. Re- 
tail dealers in fancy goods are getting in large 
stocks, and expect a good season. The trade in 
fancy cards is growing here, and sales of these 
zoods during the holidays will probably double last 
The market for crude petroleum has settled 
state, and prices are steady. 
A heavy cargo of 
received here 





From Peoria, Ji.: ‘Weather still unfavorable to 
trade, with no improvement in collections. Recent 
distillers’ meeting at Cincinnati relating to the pool 
was formed on old basis of 4o per cent., with the 
amount for export increased, which will hold prices 
for domestic markets. 


From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade in most lines is 
iair, but it lacks vigor and tone, and while the fall 
trade has been very fair, it has by no means come 
up to expectations. Purchasers have adopted a 
very conservative policy, and will only buy what 
they need. Colleciions are not good, while the 
crops have been excellent; yet it has not resulted 
in a heavy trade. Farmers do not care to part with 
wheat at present low prices. The weather has been 
unseasonable, so that retail shoe and clothing 
dealers here have only a moderate trade, and there 
is much complaint. Manufacturers report a reason- 
ably fair trade, although not as heavy as expected, 
and some have reduced the working time and 
others are running a lighter force. At Terre Haute 
there has been a strike at the nail works, but it has 
been settled. Manufacturers are doing well and 
busy. Collections fair. 


year's. 
down to a more quie: 
Few sales of fine are reported. 
raisins and currants recently 
direct per steamer from the Mediterranean, which 
caused a decline in the former. In the fruit market 
prices of lemons have also decreased, and cocoanuts 
are higher. The market tor hides is firm, and good 
city salters are mostly sold ahead. - Receipts and 
offerings of wool are light. Prices are unchanged. 


were 





From Evansville, Ind.: Our manufacturing inter- 
ests report a very satisfactory business. Furniture 
men say their trade is largely in excess of last year. 
Lumber is said to be somewhat dull; builders are 
doing well. Collections generally are satisfactory, 
and the indications are for a continuation of the 
same. 





From Richmond, Va.: General business continues 


good. 








From Norfolk, Va.: General business not active. 


- i) tapes - ree : 
From Louisville, Ky.: The general trade move- | Cojjections are not so good. 


ment is tame and the tone conservative. Jobbing 
sales are mostly small items for immediate wants. 
Collections are rather slow, owing to the fact that 
country holders of produce incline to wait for 
better prices. Leaf tobacco is unchanged, with 
small sales of the new crop. The cotton market 
has a steadier tone, and some large lines have 
changed hands at previous quotations. Whiskies 
dull but steady. Flour and grain quiet. Cattle 
market easy, with liberal receipts. The pork- 
packing season has opened on a small scale. 
Hogs at 63(c. bid. 





From Wilmington, N. C.: Freights, foreign and 
coastwise, firm ; spirits turpentine firm; rosins dull; 
tar steady; crude turpentine firm ; provisions, grain 
and breadstuffs firmer; timber advancing; lumber 
and shingles firm. 


From Savannah, Ga.: There is no change in the 
trade situation, all lines of trade having an even 
and steady run. Collections better than usual. 
The hardware trade is much encouraged at the 
steady demand they have had the whole season. 
The building of new houses has helped to keep up 
their trade. Contractors are busy with orders ahead. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: The nearness of holidays 
and the opening of winter have stimulated general 
business, which is excellent. Grain shipments by 
river have lately about doubled those by rail. 
Cattle receipts large and of improved quality on a 
lively market, with prices breaking a little. Good 
hogs also in big supply, and values weakening. 
Provisions lower on rather dull market. 





From New Orleans, La.: The cold weather has 
given an impetus to trade in the city, and also im- 
proved the prospects of sugar planters for an in- 
creased yield. The stringent money market is con- 
siderably relieved. 


From Austin, Tex.: General trade not so brisk. 
Money coming in slowly. 





From St. Foseph, Mo.: The past week trade has 
been fairly brisk, owing to colder weather. The 
grain movement is still very limited, farmers show- 
ing no disposition to sell beyond what is necessary 
to supply immediate wants. It is snowing and 
sleeting to-day, which the trade regard as favorable. 





Breadstuffs are quoted firm 
The late heavy frost is said 
improvement in the 


From Waco, Tex.: 
and in good demand. 
to have caused quite an 
general health of this section, 
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From Nashville, Tenn. : The volume of trade for 
the week has been fair, consisting principally of 
orders to replenish depleted stocks. The mild 
weather has deterred country merchants from laying 
in heavy stocks of winter goods. Business steady, 
with moderate demand. Country produce steady, 
and in good demand. Flour and wheat quiet. 
New corn in good demand. Cattle receipts good, 
with good demand for better grades. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in general shows 
an increase this week. The weather is colder, and 
several frosts have stimulated trade. Collections 
reported as coming in nicely. Cornmeal weak, 
with light demand. Flour quiet, with large stocks 
and no change in prices. Hog products steady, 
with light stock. Prices for live stock held steady. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET'S, received yesterday: 


Prime com, 


Exchange selling on New 
paper, per cent. York. 












Atlanta, Gases ss vessiesa'e & @IO0 44 premium, 
Aapiats, Gait sccscceenre 7 @ 4 premium. 
Baltumore, Md........... é @6 ar@s5oc. premium. 
Boston, Mass...........- @7 Par. 

Buffalo, N.Y. i.cccccnan. 6 @ % premium. 
Burlington, lowa......... 8 @ I-10 premium. 
ChartestOn, S.Cisias sacs 8 @ % premium. 
Chicago, Ill....... --. 64@ 8 Soc discount. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 6 @7 Premium soc. per $1,000. 
Cleveland, Ohio... + ¥ Q's I-10 premium, 
Columbus, Ohio .. - 7 @8 I-Io premium. 
Dallas, Texas..... - 12 @ y discount 
Dayton, Ohio.... 6 @8 t10 premium. 
Denver, Col..... . 12 @ 4% premium, 
Detroit, Mich ... 6 @ I-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind.... 7 @8 ¥ 50 premium, 
Galveston, Texas........ 8 @ discount, 

Grand Rapids, Mich..... 8 @ { premium, 
Halifax, Ne Sua scvee sicic 54@ 6 ‘ar to 1-6 discount, 
Houston, Texas... 10 @12 %@% discount. 
Incianapolis, Ind... @ 8 Slight premium, 


Kansas City, Mo.. 
Little Rock, Ark... 
Louisville, Ky.... 
Memphis, Tenn. 


$I premium, 
44 premium, 
Soc. Ciscount. 
Par. 


oo 
®@OEQOEOQS 
NOS wo 6 









Milwaukee, Wis.. 7 25c. premium per $1,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. names $1 281. 50 dis, per $1,000. 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 5-163 premium, 
Nashville, Peansosseee 8 $2 per $1,000 

New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ ‘ar. 

New Orleans, Ray 6 @9 Par 

Nortolk, Vaes iaccckces 6 @9 4%@\% premium, 
Omaha, Neb 10 @ $1 premium. 

Peoria, Illy. is @8 I-10 discount. 
Philacelphia, Pa e722 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa... woos @7 I-to premium. 
Portland, Me..........00« 6%@ 734 1-10 premium. 
Providence, R. 1......... 6 @ 6% Par. 
Raleigh; Na Ge iiss reve 6 @ 

Richmond, Va........... 7 @8 I-10 premium. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.... 13 @14 On premium, 

San Antonio, l’ex........ 8 @IOo 4 premium. 

San Francisco, Cal,...... 5 @6 25c. premium 
Savannah, Gai os donee. ess o @ is @% discount, 

St. Joseph, Mo.......... 8 @IOo 46 premium. 

StiLovisy Mp) 5.60% ess as 8 @Io soc. discount on-$1,000. 
St. Paul, Minn .......... 8 @mio $2 discount, 

Toledo; Ohi 25 5065250058 7 @8 1-10 premium, 
Poronto, Onts 7.6 veccnnics 0 @7 \ premium. 

IMSS INS Risa te ceaceae 5 @6 Par. 

WYRE, | OXMS 1 occu chen Ue 12 @ Par; 

Wilmington, N.C....... 6 @s Par. 

Wirnipez, Man.......... @s8 ly premium. 
Marshall, Tex .......... 8 @12 





FRENCH BANKRUPTCY STATISTICS. 

The Chamber of Commerce Fournal (London) 
comes to us with the following interesting summary 
of French bankruptcy statistics, which will be of 
interest in connection with the article on “ Busi- 
ness Failures and Methods,” which appeared in 
BRADSTREET’S last week: In France the com- 
pulsory registration of firms permits the statist 
to follow with accuracy the cycles of successful or 
depressed periods of business, as the registration of 
new firms increases under the favorable impulse, 
while the withdrawal of firms grows apace during 
bad times. It is interesting also to note the varia- 
tions in the national preference for certain styles 
of partnership—thus, ‘‘ commandite"’ partnership 
appear to be going out of fashion. These num- 
bered during the period 1851-55 between 700 and 
800 annually; in the years 1866-70 they fell to 509; 
to 374 in 1871-75, and as low as 372 for the period 
1876-80. What are called ‘‘collective” partner- 
ships, viz., those in which the real names of the 
active members of the firm are acknowleged, are 
on the increase. From 1846-50 the annual registra- 
tion of new firms of this kind was 1,648; for the 
period 1876-0 it has risen to 3,563, or more than 
doubled. Partnerships under the “variable cap- 
ital” law are few, reaching only some 4o annually. 
Partnerships were dissolved at the rate of 2,403 from 
1861-65; 2,261 from 1866-70; 2,194 from 1871-75, 
and 2,323 from 1876-80. 

French failures which are liquidated entirely under 
official supervision, and in connection with the Tri- 
bunals of Commerce, are an interesting study. Their 
number increases from year to year, as also unfor- 
tunately the average amounts of individual estates. 
In fact the number o/ failures for the year 1880 is 
more than double that for 1841. The annual num- 
ber of failures for five years, 1876-'80, was, in Paris, 
1,626; in Marseilles, 302; Bordeaux, 240; Lyons, 
154; Rouen, 57; St. Etienne and Toulouse, 53 
each ; Lille, 47; Nantes, 46; Nice and Havre, 33 each, 
It is worthy of remark that creditors are in France 
from year to year displaying greater initiative in de- 
claring their debtors bankrupt before the estates are 
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too much fleeced. We think it worth while to quote 


the figures bearing on this point iz extenso: 


PROPORTION PER 100 FAILURRS DECLARED. 


By the By the 
ecirute: creditors. Officially. 
TB4T~-45. vcs eenines Sralepemsreoers nen 59 34 7 
a 50 6r 34 5 
1851-5 37 7 
1856-60 35 7 
1661-65 35 6 
1806-75 46 5 
1871-75 49 6 
1870-80 52 7, 





Of these bankrupts 6 per cent. escaped pursuit, 8 
per cent. were placed under police guard, 12 per 
cent. were imprisoned during examination, 16 per 
cent. were liberated after preliminary detention, and 
58 per cent. were not placed under restraint. 

Considerable improvement has been realized in 
the proportion of failures closed within the year. 
In the period 1841-45 only 23 per cent. were dis- 
posed of in the twelve months; in the years 1876-80, 
48 per cent. were closed. On the other hand, the 
number of bankrupts whose certificates are returned 
them, leaying them free to reeommence business, is 
falling off in France in a most remarkable manner, 
while the number of cases closed because of “' insuf. 
ficiency of the estate’’ have been growing in a cor- 
respondingly alarming degree. 





insu. 

Certificate —-Liquidated.— ciency oF Fudgm't 

relurned, Estate estate, declared. 

Per cent. abandon'd Perct. Per ct, Per ct. 
BBgt-dS ss vswtasnice 4 - 27 25 3 
XO4G6-EolT. ei. sine ec 4 _ 30 18 4 
TBST=EG." csisinigei ese 38 _— 37 21 4 
1856-60. . 3 42 20 3 
1861-65... 41 23, 3 
1866-70 .. 5 4o 30 3 
ce 75... 5 37 36 4 
1876-80 4 38 40 4 


As before stated, the individual importance of 
each failure has been steadily on the increase in 
France during the last thirty years: thus the annual 
average of estates liquidated was— 





1851-55 £1,600,000 | 1866-70.. . -£2,400,000 
1856-60. ++ 1,900,000 | 1871-75 +» 2,550,coo 
1801-65 + 2,500,000 | 1876-80 3,1C0,000 


The returns obtained from the estates on which 
the bankrupt’s certificate was returned were much 
higher than those which were liquidated, as the fol- 
lowing tables will prove : 

DIVIDENDS PAID ON CERTIFICATED ESTATES, 


Under to 10t025 25t050 soto7s, Over vi 


per cent, per cent, per cent. per cent. per cent. 
LBSI—Se ae esene 53 29 4 6 
TBGI-OS occ bosinie ee 4 5L 35 4 6 
ROGEHVG reece hove! 45 37 4 Io 
TEZG=BO%s dis aieseiois's 5 43 37 5 10 

DIVIDENDS PAID ON LIQUIDATED ESTATES. 

Under to 10t025 25t050 soto75 Over 75 

per cent, percent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
os ee 39 39 16 4 2 
1801-65 o.goceenes 37 38 19 4 2 
1Syi1H75 Legh 41 36 17 3 3 
1875-80 occ cecsces 4 33 17 4 2 





A NEW TEXTILE PLANT. 

The Belfast Northern Whig of recent date has 
the following: ‘‘At the last Paris exhibition a new 
textile plant was shown as an Indian product, and 
called Malachra rotundifolia, Since then it has 
been found that this plant is not a native of India, 
but of South America, and tat its proper name is 
Malachra capitala. From what is known of it so 
far it is thought that by-and-by it may become as 
important as jute, for its fibers are eight feet to nine 
feet long, silky, smooth, and have all the appear- 
ance of silk. When damped with water or oil, lixe 
jute, it is strong enough for spinning, and might 
with advantage be used in its stead, especially since 
the high price of tke latter. Its culture offers no 
difficulties ; it prefers a damp ground, and is treated 
like jute after having been cut.”’ 


! 








TRADE EMBARRASSMENT S. 





There were 167 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 18 more than the pre- 
ceding week, and 51 more than the corresponding week last 
year The middle states had 43, an increase of 6; New Eng- 
land states 25, an increase of 7; southern states 4o, an in- 
crease of Ir ; western states 55, an increase of 3; California 
and the territories 4, a Cecrease of 9; Canada and the Provinces 
18, a cecrease of 4, Among the failures of importance were 
Jacob Van Wagenen, banker, New York; Paine & Sackett, 
woolen manufacturers, Provicence; D. W. Coolidge, com- 
mission, Port‘and, Me.; Thomas Mabley, clothing, St. Louis; 
J. P. McCall, dry goods, Chattanooga, ‘l'enn, ; The Marseilles 
Paper Company, Marseilles, [ll In the principal trades they 
were as follows: Grocers 32; general traders 22; clothing 14; 
manufacturers 12; dry goods 9; shoes 7; millinery 6; bakers 
and confectioners 6; hotels and restaurants 6; tobacco anc 
cigars 5; hardware 5; liquors 4; fancy goods 4; jewelry 4; 
drugs 4; commission 4; produce 2; lumber 2; furniture 2, 


ALABAMA. 

COLUMBIA.-—J. A. Raleigh, confectioner, has assigned. 

EUFAULA.—Charles F. Lewis, groceries and liquors, has 
been attached. 

LIVINGSTON.—Application has been made for a receiver 
for J. W. Arnole & Co., general store, Their paper is reported 
to have been protested. 

SELMA.—Bloch, Long & Co,, dry goods, who recently as- 
signed, owe $40,000 ; assets $15,000. 






1882. 
















account of short crops and poor collections. 


bilities $15,000 ; assets $7,000. 


ARKANSAS. 


1869. 


The assets are reported unfavorable. 


CALIFORNIA. 
COMPTON.—H. C. Carson, market, has been attached. 


tors. 


promised at 30 cents, Liabilities about $4,000. 


commission, has filed a petition in insolvency. 
$48,762 ; assets $8,273. 


turer, conveyed real estate for $500, and was attached. 


to bejsold out by the sheriff. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER.—John Donovan, grocer, has been attached for 


$482. 


etc., $10,000. They expect to pay in full and resume; 


the assignment to prevent being pushed. 
PUEBLO,—E, A. Kicder, grocer, has been attached. 


PUEBLO.—M. Lehman, cigars, recently gave a bill of sale to 
J. W. Calloway, a creditor, for $1,400, and afterwards turned 
over his stock to Smith, McCord & Co. for the amount due 
Local creditors ex- 
pect to get paid in full, but others stand a chance of realizing 


them, Liabilities $4,500; assets nominal. 


only 25 cents. 


PUEBLO.—R. C, Nicholson, hotel, has closed and gone out 


of business. Liabilities $5,000; assets nominal. 


SALIDA.—W. H. Bissell, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
His stock was damaged 


$1,coo. He thinks he can pay in full. 
by fire, and he received but little insurance. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MOODUS.—W. E. Chapman & Son, blacksmiths, have 


assigned. 


FLORIDA. 


GAINESVILLE.—George W. Sparkman, general store, has 


i d. 
fn GEORGIA. 


THE ROCK.—J. O. Whatley, cry goods, has been closed by 


the sheriff. 
ILLINOIS. 


AMBOY.—William V. Beresford, jewelry, has assigned. He 


was recently robbed of all his valuable stock. 

AURORA.—Anthony Van Vleet, livery, who recently as- 
signed, owes $5,500; assets $7,000. It is thought he will pay in 
toll. 


CHICAGO,—Robert Redmond, baker, has been closed by the 


sheriff. 

CHICAGO —The Marseilles Paper Company, which re- 
cently asked an extension, is now offering to compromise at 50 
cents. Liabilities about $91,500. A judgment of $500 was 
obtained against it, and other suits are pending, and an 
attachment for $10,000 is also said to have been issued. The 
company was incorporated in January, 1880, with an authorized 
capital of $50,000. In October last they claimed assets 
$182,000; the mill property being valued at $75,000; stock 
$42,000; accounts receivable $65,000. Liabilities $112,0c0. Ap- 
plication has been made for the appointment of a receiver on 
che alleged ground that the company has sold its merchandise 
cor $90,000 in notes, which have been either ciscounted or suld, 
and alsoits mill property for $40,000, to an officer of the com- 
pany, and that the only other assets are §$26,c00 in notes ard 
iccounts. The application was made by the Valley Pulp & 
Paper Company, whose claim is for $12,c00. The Marseilles 
Company made an assignment on the 13th inst. to J. W. Howell, 

PEORIA,.—Frank S. Crumley, restaurant, has been closed on 
executions of $300 and chattel mortgage $325. Liabilities about 
$1,200, and the assets it is thought will not more than cover the 
lens, 

PEORIA.—W. B. Reed, confectionery, has been closed up 
ona chattel mortgage, Liabilities $600; assets $450. 


INDIANA. 

BROOKLYN.—Richardson & Morgan, crugs and groceries, 
have assigned. Liabilities $1,500. 

FORT WAYNE.—R. Meigel, tobacco and cigars, has failed. 

IN DIANAPOLIS,—Ephraim Miller, grocer, proposed to turn 
his stock valued at $1,000 over to his creditors, Liabilities 
31,900. 

LAWRENCE.—A receiver has been appointed for M. E. 
Freeman, general store. 

WHEATLAND.—S, L. Niblack & Co., general store, have 
assigned. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES.—E. Jenkins & Co., auction and commission, 
have assigned. Liabilities $6,000; assets $5,000; preferred 
claims secured by mortgage $2,900. 

DES MOINES.—Anthony Vail, furniture, has assigned to 
W. W. Moore, Liabilities about $4,000; preferred claims $900 ; 
assets $2,500, 

KIRKMAN.—W, I, Howland & Co., general store, have 
been closed up. 

MOUNT VERNON.—E. T. Gough, groceries and hardware, 
has assigned to J. B, Leigh and D. L. Boyd, giving preferences 
for $631. 

SIOUX CITY.—The Sioux City Pump & Iron Works have 
been sold out by the sheriff to satisfy a mortgage. The sale 
realize $2,200, not enough to pay all the liens, 

VILLISCA.—H. H. Fuller, harness, has failed, 


KANSAS. 


FALL RIVER.—D. P. Sloan, grocer, has been closed by 
attachment, 

MARION.—James Swisher, general store, has been attached 
for $700. 

STERLING,—Edward F. Tebbe, clothing, has assigned, 


TROY.—Hill & Guilmartin, clothing, boots and shoes, have 
failed. Liabilities $40,000; assets $20,000. They began about 
two years ago, and last spring were granted an extension on 


TROY.—Tatum Brothers, genera] store, have failed. Lia- 


LITTLE ROCK,.—Morris Goldbaum, clothing, has assigned. 
Liabilities $8,000; assets $5,000. He has been in business since 


LITTLE ROCK.—Solomon Noble, clothing, is in the hands 
of the sheriff. He has confessed judgment to preferred credi- 


SAN FRANCISCO,.—Miss Lizzie Clark, millinery, has com- 


SAN FRANCISCO.—J. T. Earnest, of Earnest, Wall & Co., 
Liabilities 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Daniel S. Shute, carriage manufac- 


SAN FRANCISCO,—Ryan & Francis, saloon, are advertised 


PONCHO SPRINGS.—Myers & Albright, general store, have 
assigned, Liabilities about 33,000; assets in stock, real estate, 
they were 
not able to realize on assets so as to meet payments, and made 































KENTUCKY. 


HICKMAN.—Mrs, Maggie Walker, baker and conte 
has failed. 

LOUISVILLE.—Adams, Thomas & Smith, ioenutoee of 
tobacco and cigars, have been sued for $2,500, and a rec 
applied for. 

LOUISVILLE,.—At a meeting of. the creditors of Lee 
& Co., wholesale liquors, etc., on the 14th inst., it was ag 
to accept a compromise of 4o cents, ro cents cash and the b: 
ance in four, eight and twelve months, The total liabilities are 
$72,883, of which $56,072 is unsecured; the unencumbered 
assets are about $29,000. 

LOUISVILLE. —Nellis Borden, saloon and beer garden, h 
assigned to Maxwell S. Barker. 4 

LOUISVILLE.—William Koch, grocer, has assigned to H 
Ziegler. 






































LOUISIANA. 


COTILE.—J. E, Grisson, general store, has been closed 
the sheriff. : 
NEW ORLEANS.—J. W. Riley & Co., grocers, have been 
attached. > 
NEW ORLEANS.— McFarland & Dupre, rice mill, have 
been sued for $6,000 and attached for $2,878. 
PROVENCAL.—J. M. Kimball, general store and hotel, has 
been attached. via 


MAINE. 


BANGOR.—David P. Heath, livery, is in insolvency, and the 
business has been closed out. Liabilities $1,200; nominal 
assets $50. 

BANGOR.—Simeon Lord, tanner, is in insolvency. Liabilities 
$2,500. » 

EAST VASSALBORO,—C. F. Seekins, dry goods and nee 
ies, is reported to have assigned. 

PORTLAND.—D. W. Coolidge, commission, is reported to 
have failed. Liabilities about $100,000, He has been in busi- 
ness many years and has had several partners. He has lost 
heavily in some of his operations. at 

PORTLAND.—John O. Rice, commission, who renee 
failed, owes $1,500; no assets. 
_ ROCKLAND.—W. F. Hewitt, baker, has been attached for 
$550. 

WATERVILLE,.—John F. Connolly, shoes, who dade 
failed, owes $3,000 ; assets about $500, 

WINN.—George H. Haynes, general store, who recently | 
failed, has gone into insolvency. 


. MARYLAND, : 
| BALTIMORE.—Spilcker & Duval, general commission, have ; 
assigned to k. L, Forke, trustee. They began about eighteen s 
months ago, claiming about $3,000 capital. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMESBURY.—G. E. Morrell & Co., grocers, have failed ; the 
goods were sold at auction and the store closed. 
. BOSTON.—John K. Abbott, real estate agent and anctioneés, ‘ 
has failed. Liabilities $38.850; no assets. He will settle it 
insolvency, 
BOSTON.—At a meeting of the creditors of R. Reoclag # : 
Co., corks, the firm were allowed until December 1 to see what 
proposition they can make for a compromise. The liabilities ee 
are $13,500. ; 
BOSTON.—Graves & Fales, fruit and produce, have failed 
and compromised at 25 cents in ten days, Liabilities es 
nominal assets $1,000. 
BOSTON.—J. S. Holt, trading as J. S. Holt & Co., ihe . 
boards, offers 15 cents, and the crecitors appointed a committee © 
to investigate. Liabiliies about $18,co9, of which $5,000 is on 
notes and $13,000 accounts, 
BOSTON.—John F. O’Brien, grocer, has failed. a 
BOSTON.—Edward P. White, boots and shoes, has fail ‘mt 
and gone into insolvency. Liabilities $5,650; nominal asset: 
$2,180. wae 
BOSTON,—Gilbert F, Young, wood, is in insolvency, veg 
bilities $1,2co ; nominal assets $r,000. 
DEDHAM.—At a meeting of the creditors of R. O, Storrs ¥ 4 
Co., woolen manufacturers, on the rsth i inst., George P. Denny, 
George S. Bullens and William R. Dupree were appointed 
assignees. ty! 
HINSDALE.—T. Harold & Co., blanket manufacturers, have 
failed. 
HOLYOKE.—P. & A. Monaghan, grocers, offer 25 pose 
Liabilities about $2,000. 4 
HOLYOKE.—George W. Nowell, grocer, is reported trying 
to compromise with his creditors. ‘ . 
LAWRENCE.—Joshua Pillsbury, Jr., furniture, is reporte: 
to have failed. Liabilities $1,500; assets small. 
MERRIMAC.—Elmer P. Sargent, carriage maker, has failed. 
Liabilities about $40,000 ; assets about $10,000, 
SOUTH DEERFIELD.—Miss B, F, Hayden, millinery, is 
reported in insolvency. + 
WORCESTER.—James Hewiston, paints, has failed, and : 
offers 50 cents. He claims that he owes his wife $1,800, a 
$1,600 for merchandise. Assets, stock $1,100; book accounts: 
$609; cash $150. 


, 


“yf 


MICHIGAN. ; 
BAY CITY.—William Hotchkiss, livery, has been closed bi 
the sheriff, *: 
GAYLORD.—C. S. Dodge, clothing, recently gave a bill o of 
sale to a creditor whose claim was about $1,000, 
NECOSTA.—W. J. Fairbanks & Son, boots and shoes, re 
been closed up by the sheriff. 
OGDEN.—S. J. Stevor, general store, has failed. - 
PLYMOUTH.—Mrs. M. J. Moore, Zroceries, boots and 
shoes, has been closed on a chattel mortgage. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL.—The Bailey Manufacturing Company, hardv 
lumber, has been attached for $60,000. Liabilities $75,000; 
nominal assets $120,000. The concern has been slow pay for — 
some time past, and one of the directors issued an attachmen ;, 
against the property at Knapp, Wis., for $10,000. f 

ST. PAUL,—Mary G. Worley, ladies’ furnishing goods, has. 7 
been attached for $1,154. 


MISSISSIPPI. eal 
BEAUREGARD.—L. 0. Bridewell, general store, has sold 
out and offers to compromise at 25 cents. ; 
EDWARD'S DEPOT.—B. A. Root & Co., general store, 
have failed, and been closed by attachment, ; 
WATER VALLEY.—R, L, D, Stephens, grocer, 
signed, Liabilities $1,600 ; nominal assets $1,100, J 

































































































MISSOURI. 
BATES CITY.—S. S. Null, general store, has failed, and 
urned over the bulk of his stock to his creditors. 
CHAMOIS,—Littman & Baer, general store, have assigned. 
‘They began at Chamois four years ago, and had a branch at 
lasgow, where they carried a stock of about $10,000, and 
$6,000 at Chamois, on which they recently claimed to owe 
$II,000. 
~ PACIFIC.—Willlam Hunter & Co., general store, have as- 
signed. Liabilities about $4,000. 
-§T. LOUIS.—Thomas Mabley, clothing, has sold out to his 
brother, Joseph Mabley, of Jackson, Mich., for $3c,618. He has 
been hard pressed for some time past to meet payments, and 
the opinion was e::pressed that he was overstocked. He began 
in St. Louis in August, 1879, carried a large stock, and had 
_ $10,000 borrowed money in the business. 
" MONTANA. 
BUTTE CITY.—Stackpole, Simpson & Co., drugs, who were 
ntly attached, assigned for $30,0co. The First National 
Bank held a chattel mortgage for $23,000 


NEBRASKA. 

BEATRICE.—Lewis S. Griggs, agricultural implements, gave 

shattel mortgage and failec. 

FALLS CITY.—Thomas McLow, restaurant, has sold out to 
sister. 

_ LIBERTY.—Griggs & Gascoigne, agricultural implements, 

e failed. 

OMAHA—S. Kalish, tailor, has assigned to E. H. Allen. 


‘ NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


‘ PORTSMOUTH.—Mrs. Anna M. Parmenter, millinery, has 
n 1 sold out by the sheriff, Liability $1,200; nominal assets 


NEW JERSEY. 


_ CAPE MAY.—Delmonte & Benkert, plumbers, who recently 
“Ye owe $500; assets $300. 


q NEW YORK. 

% ALEXANDRIA.—C. Wilson, grocer, has been attached. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Ash & Leidesdorf, 
caps, show liabilities of $10,116; nominal assets $3,566 ; actual 
ets $2,496. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Leo S. Blogg, wholesale notions, as- 
signed on the 17th inst. to William R. Rose, with preferences, 
NEW YORK CITY.—Samuel B. Burr, jewelry, assigned on 
the 13th instant to W. F. Heath, giving preferences to R. Simp- 
‘son & Co. $5,515 ; Moses Mehrbach $3,coo; total $8,515. 
NEW YORK CITY,—August C. Comppen, grocer, assigned 
on the 15th inst. to Marvin W. Rudd and H. Willard Brackett, 
hout preferences. 
EW YORK CITY—Louis Hayman'’s Sons, carriage makers, 
are in the hands of the sheriff on judgment for $7co in favor of 
I. Hirsch. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Joseph H. Horton, 
ewel n , show liabilities $14,142; nominal assets $16,482 ; actual 
ssets $5,518. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Jane L. Lewis, shoes, assigned on 
he 13th inst. to George C. Coffin, giving preferences to Anna M. 
onstans $1,097; H. L. Richardson $500; W. H. Blair $250; 
total $1,847. She succeeded to the business of John L. Lewis, 
-herhusband, who died October 13, 1880. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Rosalie Lewis, surviving partner of 
7 “Lewis & Son, manufacturers of cloaks, assigned on the 13th 
- nst. “to Michael Baumgarten, giving preferences to Benjamin 
Graff $1,500; J. & S. Conignsky $1,300; Dora Appel $1,900 ; 
¢ Hirsch $700; total $5,400. The business was started in 
os, 1881, with a claimed capital of $9,000, contributed by 
_ Mrs. Lewis, her husband managing the business. 
NEW YORK CITY —John McCloskey, plumber, has been 
Pp jaced i in the hands of a receiver, Henry Thompson, in supple- 
mentary proceecings. 
NEW YORK CiTY.—Joseph Middleton, furniture, assignea 
on the 11th inst. to Russell Walden, giving a preference to 
Maria J. Micdleton $1,125. He succeeded Middleton & Bitt- 
on October 7, who dissolved on account of poor business. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Osten Ostensen, 
‘shipchandler, show liabilities $4,092; ncminal assets $1,050; 
actual assets $657. 
, NEW YORK CITY.—Eugene Promis, novelties, assigned 
on the 13th inst, to Charles W. Klebisch, giving preferences 
Leopold M. Promis $952; William J. Promis $735; total 
$1,687. He carried on business under the style of The New 
rk Trans-Litho Sign Gompany, manufacturing window trans- 
encies for advertising gifts. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedule of Aaron Shapiro, 
lors’ trimmings, show habilities $14,683; nominal assets 
$10,810; actual assets $3,037. 
_ NEW YORK CITY.—Isaac Silberstein, clothing, assigned 
on the 15th inst. to Joachim Aaron, 
W YORK CITY.—Jacob Van Wagenen, banker, who 
lorsed largely for Alorzo Follett, the note broker, assigned 
on the 13th inst. to Horace K. Thurber, without preterence. 
He owned a large amount of real estate, and was regarded as 
althy before he became involved with Mr. Follett. 
NEW YORK CITY.—B. Wolff & Co., wholesale boys’ 
clothing, have failed, the result of the late season and inability 
to make collections. The liabilities are estimated at from 
$8,000 to $10,000. 
- OSWEGO.—The liabilities of James Ives, hotel, are about 
5,000; actual assets about $1,000. . 
-PATCHOGUE.—Julius Eikan, fancy goods, has been closed 
by the sheriff on a jucgment for $1,606 in favor of G. Brunne- 
man, 


- NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘ NEW BERNE.—James Redmond, grocer, has assigned to 
G. F. M. Dail. 

-RALEIGH.—Mrs. R. A. Beasley, millinery, has asslgned. 
Liabilities $1,400; assets $000; preferences $1,300. 


OHIO. 

BELLAIRE.—D. M. Corbett, grocer, has assigned to A. B. 
Cratty. Liabilities about $1,200; assets about the same. It is 
_ thought he will pay in full. 

- CINCINNATI.—L. E. Brown, lamps, has assigned to J. B. 
_ Foraker. 

_CINCINNATI.—Rice & Donovan, dry goods, have assigned 
o Otway J Cosgrove 

2 _ CINCINNATI —C. R. Robinson & Co., oils, have been at- 
ed and closed by the sheriff, 

AYTON. —John Runck, Sr., of John Runck & Son, pork 























creditors, and conveyed real estate $21,500. He was sued for 
$1,500, 


judgment for $7,960, and gave a chattel mortgage for $1,500. 

on chattel mortgage of $600. 

their brother-in-law, who packed up the stock and had it sent 
away. The liabilities are reported at about §8,o00, and no 


assets, 


by the sheriff for $4,ov0, and he is reported to owe about $10,000 


more. He sold his stock to P. L. Newcomb, who is to pay ; R 

enough cash to cover the sheriff's claims, and the balance business will probably be resumed shortly. 

in notes. Several suits have been commenced against MEMPHIS.—Mrs. A. F. Lane, millinery, sold out recently, 
Zugschwist. and the stock has been attached for $377. Liabilities about 


signed. 
D. Jones, owe about $6.000; nominal assets about the same. 
closed by the sheriff and is out of business. 


Liabilities $3,600, of which $2,460 is in attachments; assets 
$3,000. 


of the sherifi on executions for $630. 


execution for $9,693 entered against him, and is advertised to be 
sold out on the 2rst inst, 


sold out by the sheriff on a claim for about $2,000. 
tised to be closed by the sheriff. 

has been sold out by the sheriff on execution for $627. 
sheriff on confessed judgment for $250. 

sold out by the sheriff on executions for $888. 


seized by the sheriff on a claim for $1,500. 
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TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA.—J. P. McCall, wholesale dry goods, has 
assigned. Liabilities reported at $40,000; nominal assets 
$75,000. Mr. McCall was also in the corn-canning business at 
Hoopston, III., and Camden, N. Y., and it is said the assign- 
ment was cause¢ by losses in the canning business, as Illinois 
crecitors were about to attach the stock at Chattanooga, anc 
Mr. McCall assigned to protect his special partners, Messrs, 
Arthur ane Davis, who put $30,000 in the cry goocs business. 

HELLENWOOD.—The Hellenwood Coal Company, which 
was in the hands of the sheriff, has settled nearly all of its 
debts, $18,000. The proceedings have been dismissed, and 















DAYTON.—Charles E. Schneider, gunsmith, has confessed 
DEFIANCE.—F. H. Ortman, saloon, has been closed out 


KENTON.—Wolff Brothers, clothing, recently closed out to 


It is said they paid the attached claims in full. 
KENTON.—G. S. Zugschwist, dry goods, was levied upon 


$500; assets about the same. 
MEMPHIS.—A. Nardi, saloon, has been attachec for $883. 
NASHVILLE.—Anthony Brothers, wholesale and retail gro- 

cers, have assigned. Liabilities $15,000 
ROCKWOOD.—R. P. Short & Co,, general store, 


failed. 
TEXAS. 

ALVARADO.—F. R. Graves, farm machinery, has assigned. 

DALLAS.—Wesley Clark, grocer, is reported to have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

FORT WORTH.—Boaz & Williams, grocers, have been at- 
tached and failed. 

PAIGE.—The liabilities of S. A. Alexander, general store, 
are reported at $39,000 ; assets about $14,coo. 

PARIS —J. A. Bott, clothing, is reported financially embar- 
rassed and about to be attached. 

SAN SABA.—J. C. Schuttzer, grocer, has been closed by 


crecitors, 
VERMONT. 
BENNINGTON.—Thomas Barron, grocer, has failed. Lia- 
bilities about $2,200 ; assets nominally $800. 
GROTON.—Henry Welch 2d, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes about $14,000; nominal assets about $7,000. He will 
settle in insolvency. 


LEBANON,—J. H. Coskey, grocer, is reported to have as- 


NEWARK.—Keene & Sniffen, who recently assigned to J. 


SHANE’S CROSSING.—Byron Yant, wagons, has been have 


TIFFIN.—E. M. Ritz, drugs, is reported closed by the sheriff. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALLEGHENY.—J. H. McLaughlin, grocer, is in the hands 


ALLEGHENY.—James A. Negley, dry goocs, has had 


ATHENS.—A. Frauenthal, clothing, was advertised to be 
BARNES.—Charles Brual, groceries and harness, is adver- 
CHAMBERSBURG.—William Eversman, fancy goods, etc., 
CORRY.—Fleming & Co., cigars, are in the hands of the 


DINGMAN’S FERRY.—Cornelius Ivory, hotel, has been VIRGINIA. 

BLACKS AND WHITES.—B, L,. Williams, general store, 
has assigned, 

PORTSMOUTH.—J. W. Smith, grocer, has failed and as- 
signed to R. P. Voight & Co. Liabilities $1,coo; nominal 
assets $500; actual assets $300. 

WISE COURT HOUSE.—Howell & Williamson, drugs, have 
assigned. Liabilities about $500; assets $318. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


GRAFTON.—A. C. Holy, dry goods, has given a trust deed 
to secure creditors. Liabilities about $3,000. 

PARKERSBURG.—W. L. Jackson, general store, has as- 
signed. Liabilities reported at $6,500. 


WISCONSIN. 

ANDERSON,.—Canute Olsen, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $3,509 ; assets about $3,500. 

MILWAUKEE.—Acolph Hauser, jeweler, has been closed 
by the sheriff on judgments for $6,376. 

NEW LONDON.—J. W. Dean, groceries and crockery, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN.—Cuttingham & Jones, millinery, 
have been attached for $220; stock $300. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
ST. JOHN.—John H. Bell, canned goods, who recently failed, 
owes $15,000 ; no assets. 
ST. JOHN.—A. Emery & Co., grocers, have assigned. Lia- 
bilities $5,000. It is thought they will pay only the preferences, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
DARTMOUTH,.—William H. Stevens, drugs, has assigned 
HALIFAX.—J. S. McDonald & Co., bankers, have sus- 
pended. The business was started eight years ago, and several 
wealthy men had money on deposit with the firm, 

HALIFAX.—John Meservey, tracer, has assigned. 

NEW GLASGOW.—R. Grant & Co., tailors, have assigned, 
giving preferences for $1,400. 

PICTOU.—The liabilities of Robert Campbell, tanner, are 
estimated at $200,coo. No general assignment has yet been 
made, and the available assets are being taken up by prefer- 


EASTON.—Edwin Wilson & Co., general store, have been 
W. A. Leavitt, the 
“Co,", recently made an assignment in Philadelphia. 

FRANKLIN.—™M. O. Taylor, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

MIDDLETON.—H. H. Shellenberger, harness, is advertised 
to be closed by the sheriff on judgments for $790. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Otto Albrecht, refrigerating machines, 
has assigned to Frank Wolfe. Judgments for $4,686 have been 
entered against him. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Belasco & Cooper, manufacturers of 
jewelry, who failed less than a year since, and who settled at 
4o cents, part cash and part on time, have again become embar- 
rassed in failing to meet installments on extended cebt. 

PHILADELPHIA.—W. E. & N. H. Camp, bakers and candy 
manufacturers, are reported embarrassed, owing to exchanging 
of notes with William A. Leavitt and others. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Clymer & Brother, grocers, assigned on 
the 13th inst. to Hinckel Brothers. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Patrick J. Courtenay, Catholic books 
and bookbinder and stationer, is in the hands of the sheriff, 
who has made a levy upon his stock oa judgment of $500 in favor 
of J. J. O’Brien, because, as he claims, other creditors began to 
push him. He is oftering to compromise with unsecured credit- 
ors at 20 cents. Liabilities $4,209; nominal assets $4,300. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgments for $19,017 have been entered 
against Michael H. Cronin, manufacturer of watchcases, in 
favor of J. Noel for money loaned, and execution was issued 
returnable December 4. The habilities are estimated at $40,000, 
and if execution is not stayed or property sold it is thought the 
receipts will hardly satisfy the judgments entered. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Michael S. Gaughen, boots and shoes, 
has been sold out by the constable, ard nothing was left for the 
unsecured creditors. Liabilities $2,000, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Theodore C. Hitze, millinery, who com- 
menced business last January, is acvertised to be sold out by 
the sheriff on the 2tst inst. on execution for $120 held by P. W. 
Elcer. : 

PHILADELPHIA.—R. McBurney & Sons, commission flour, 
feed and grain, offer to compromise in full—25 cents cash, and 
25, cents each in one, two anc three years. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William J. Pauley, wheelwright, is ad- 
vertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 22d inst. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The right, title and interest of John 
Tetlow, in the firm of Lewis Pelouze & Co., type founders, was 
advertised to be sold by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—Charles E. Truedel, shoe findings, is 
advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 20th mst. 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution for $2,798 has been entered 
against Samuel Brown, planing mill. 

SELLERVILLE.—Execution has been issued against Frank 
Pfeifle, hotel, for $1,200. 

TAMAQUA.—D. R. Boyer & Brother, tobacco, are advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff on the 22d inst. on execution for 
$400. Liabilities about $3,000. 

TITUSVILLE.—The Gibbs & Sterrett Manufacturing Com- 
pany has filed a trustee mortgage in favor of William B. Rob- 
erts for $183,843 to secure several obligations. 

TUNA CREEK.—Execution was recently issued against 
Giass Brothers, general store. 

UTAHVILLE.—J. H. Weld, lumber, who was recently at- 
tached, owes about $10,000. He has considerable real estate, 
against which there are preferred claims for over $7,0c9, secured 
by jucgments. 

YORK.—A. Driff, cry goocs, has had a judgment for $2,500 
entered against him, and the sheriff's sale is advertised for the 
23d inst. 


ences. 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

CORNWALL.—The stock of Lightstone & Wrattenberg, 
boots and shoes, has been seized for over-cue account. 

HAMILTON,.—At a meeting of the creditors of Adam Hope 
& Co., hardware, they showed liabilities $.66,845; customers’ 
paper under discount $124,678; assets $167,443. An offer of 75 
cents was accepted. 

HANOVER.—N. S. Bowman, general store, has assigned. 

MOUNT FOREST.—E. Robinson, grain, etc., is reported 
financially embarrassed. Liabilities about $5,coo ; assets small. 

OTTAWA.—Warnock & Clarke, grocers, have assigned. 

PALMERSTON.—James Johnston, grocer, has become em- 
barrassec, and his principal creditors are offering him an ex- 
tension. Liabilities $3,000; assets $3,600. 

RIDGETOWN.—W.C. Webb, drugs, has failed. 

ST. THOMAS.—James O’Shea, hotel, has been sold out for 
rent. 

TORONTO.—D. Arnott & Co,., wholesale dry goods, as- 
signed on the 13th inst., to E. R. C. Clarkson. The total lia- 
bilities are estimated at $210,000, of which $110,000 is direct 
and $100,000 indirect customers’ paper uncer discount, a con- 
siderable part of which is believed to be of a supply nature. 
P. Ryan, warehouseman, has a claim for $35,000, secured by 
goods. The stock on hand, it is thought, will not reach 
$20,000, and the book accounts are not considered very large. 
The outlook for unsecured creditors is regarded as poor. The 
firm was pressec by foreign creditors, and for over a year past 
have been struggling to pull through. The wholesale business 
was started in 1868. 

TORONTO.—D. H. Doust, law stationer, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

SHERBROOKE.—The stock of Michel Emond, boots and 
shoes, has been seized for rent. 

ST. CESAIRE.—Morin & Co., general store, offer 50 cents 
cash, which most of the creditors have agreed to accept. Lia- 
bilities $65,000 ; nom‘nal assets $60,000, 

STE. JEANNE DE NEUVILLE.—C, A, Julien, agricul- 
tural implement manufacturer, has failed. 

THREE RIVERS,—L, J. Marcoux, grocer, has failed, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BRISTOL.—R. Dunbar, grocer, has assigned. 

PROVIDENCE.—O. H. Magoon, peddler, has been attached 
for $500. 

PROVIDENCE,.—Paine & Sackett, woolen manufacturers, 
assigned on the 13th inst. to C. S. Sweetland. The firm has 
been struggling for a long time, having a large amount of paper 
out and carrying a heavy load of real estate. The mill property 
is said to have cost $260,0co0, and is mortgaged for $10¢,0co. 
Their paper was uutil recently indorsec mainly by Charles E. 
Paine, of New York. At a meeting of creditcrs on the 15th 
inst. a statement was presented showing liabilities $325,262, ex- 
clusive of the mill mortgage ; assets $158,406. The firm has 
been in business over fifteen years, and each partner inherited 
considerable property, ! 







INCORPORATED 1794. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - 


ble, in case of 
GO. 
Continental seaports ; 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, 


T. CHARLTON HENRY, 


Fo 





INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
‘OF NORTH AMERICA. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$8,818,805. 38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327. 30 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 


3,000,000. 00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of teres 

loss, in London, with BROWN, HIPLEY. & 
in Paris, with ‘DREXEL, 'HARJES & CO.; ne at bette 
and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 


WILLIAM A, PLATT, 
2d Vice-Pres. 


GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
Secretary. 


President. 


Vice-Pres. 





YDELITY ano CASUALTY ‘CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL. $250,000.co 
ASSETS) tees ne SHOAL eo Ras clers Potele ets relate ca oie onetastens 375,000.00 


Deposit WITH NEW YorkK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
US S:GOVERNMENT: BONDS). Seats viets:de ce aceloenmens 





FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
bonds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 


Policies issued against accicents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicHarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 





SAFETY 


LTAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 145 BRoADWAY, NEw YorK. 


FUND INSURANCE. 


CaAsH CAPITAL, - & z - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, : - : - 640,216.48 


Tora Assets, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


clicies of this Company are now issued under the New 
afety Fund Law. 


All 
York 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 

THOS, F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 





ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
1850 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Itcontestable, non- torfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values. 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected, 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permancnt employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HALsEy, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H, B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres. 





NITED STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 


No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$5,000 accident insurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular and application blank, European permits, 
CHARLES B. PEET, 
(oF RoGERs, PEET & Co.) President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 








RADUS TRE RT PRE ss 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FINE BINDING 


IN LEATHER. 


OF 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


334 


RICE COMMISSION. 





Y Buk LALMA GE'S 
SONS & COR, 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RiGE, 


96 WaLL STREET, NEW YorK. 
1o, 12 & 14 East BAy, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STRFET, SAVANNAH, 
41 & 43 NortuH Peters St., New ORLEANS, 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








MINERAL WOOL. 


S. MINERAL. CO., 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YorK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


Established 
R C. BA YLDONE, 


Attorney for 





1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


tos SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather ; : 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. 





/ YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Ms NOBLE & WHITE, 


Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


[/] W. MILLER, 


Attorney at Law, 
MADISON STREET, 


BY he Ss H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


CHICAGO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 





279 BROADWAY, 
WILLIAM H. WHITE, 
HITE & GARNETT, 


Counsellors at Law, 


NEW YORK, 


THEO. S, GARNETT. 


P. O. Box 665. NORFOLK, VA. 
W. H. BurrouGus. J. J. BurrouGus. 
Pete eas & BROTHER, 

¢ 


Attorneys at Law, 





P. O. Box 152. NORFOLK, VA, 
All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty. 


TB: BORLAND, D. TUCKER BROOKE, 
Attorney for the Commonwealth, 


Ys ieee i & BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 





NORFOLK, Va. 
Bea es & ALLEMAN, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 


33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


GHEPARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 





509 OLIVE STREET, 
LJENRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, TOLEDO, Onto, 
AAKRSCALLEN” G&G “CCAHTE 
Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa. 


ACES TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor, Kinc & CuHuRCH STs., TORONTO, ONT. 


W. MTILOCK J. TILT. W.H, MILLER, J, CROWTHER, JR 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 

















RELIEF TO Business MEN, 


HE PERFECTED 
ITYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 
all of whom testify to its value. 


yr 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 
estimomals and selected list of patrons. 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1881. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


§ 38 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: (124 SOUTH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1882. 


SHAFTING. 


fee ed IRON COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Hor Po.tsHep SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. Is rounc, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 


DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 
LD DOMINION 








STEAMERS BETWEEN 
New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 








Steamers leave RICHMOND, Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
as advertiseé. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUTH, 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M. 
Through connections to all points. 


BELTING AND PACKING. 





Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 
EW YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEw York. 
Joun H, CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


PERTILIZERS: 








(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 





Atlanta, Ga, 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
RADLEY SK ORTL (GOs FERTILIZERS, 


25 PEARL St., NEW YorK. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 16 Laxe St., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 


of Nitrogen; 


markable results. Use largely increasing each year, All 





Sacks, manutactured by us, and used exclusively for our goocs 
E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, 














SAFES. 





i= VIN SAVE CO] A SPECIALTY. 


265 Broadway, 


CANADA. 
NEW YORK. | MonTREAL..............-- Exchange Bank of Canada. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. COLORADO. 


. Fremont County Bank. 
. Colorado National Bank, 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 














S A F E S TEA DVL Ec geis'ecicssicelelc.e First National Bank, 
7 CONNECTICUT. 
An examination of our stock will 1epay any who wish to get the FLARTEFORD Sotes eet ocsses American National Bank. 
BEST SECURITY. eer ire 
MAACO DM erapese cadmas s svete R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
Pi OMINENT Th IIS Ei UR GH CHICAGO werrucdesmere. . Traders’ Bank, 








MANUFACTURERS JACKSONVILLE Central Illinois Banking and Sav 
4 ings Association, 
IOWA. 
Win. P. Bennett Pie Pes Fifth BURLINGTON | ci7 cctectivisve Merchants National Bank. 
5 (pigs A a SoPcniaiad tee ine as ei ake pee GT ORMEGAK Meets es ok Buena Vista County Bank, 
DISTILLERS. : 
Jos. S. Finch & Co........0000+ (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). PUASt AD: 
NEW ORLEANS............ Union National Bank. 
FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited)............. 89 Wood Street. MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON eserasemscn tics 'e res Maverick National Bank. 
FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs, Whitwell F, B, Stoves. MISSISSIPPI. 
GLASS BEER LDLA Nai ene etece es oe Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
Geo, A. Macbeth & Co........ preteeeeees Lead Glass Chimneys. MISSOURI. 
IRON KANSAS CITY). .ccccecaes ...Bank of Kansas City. 

Wins, (Clark. & Cos... ca adesasee Scan Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ......... - Railway Supplies. NEBRASKA. 
Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar lron, Heavy Hardware, &c. | OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 

METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, NEW YORK, 


Eagle Paint & Varnish Works...........0-+eeeeeee P. O. Box 30. | ADDISON.....csecccseceocece James Baldwin & Co. 


Watson & Neyhart. 
Bank of Buffalo. 
The Bank of Hornellsville. 











PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU- 





ROCHESTER .secie.ceinesenes City Bank of Rochester. 
FACTURERS. SYRACUSE spss. meen sec crak Third National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
RANE BROS. MFG. Coy NEWARK psvssaes secestevme The German National Bank of 


CHICAGO. the City of Newark, 








MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED OHIO. 
W RO-U_G Hie dR Ove BiG PB CANTON Gee rae ok G. D. Harter & Bro. 
STEAM AND GAs FitTinGs, &c STEAM Pumps, &c. CLEVELAND ............... Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
GLEVELAND i sasicsissceccaen Henry Wick & Co, 
DISTILLERS. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge | BRADFORD................ W. F. Correy 
Cologne Spirits | PHILADELPHIA........... Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
Henry H. Shufelct & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. street, 
PET TSBURGH | oz wecedes cen Fifth National Bank, 
ENGRAVING, PITTSBURGH .-Iron City National Bank, 
PEE TS BURGE oc 62 caeciiees ace Penn Bank, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Tanai eae PITTSBURGH (South Sice).,Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 


PERFORATED METALS. SOUTH CAROLINA. 











The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. GEORGETOWN --sjasseaeee, By iM reser 
TENNESSEE, 

SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL, NASHVILLE, .ccrstes.ste et. Third National Bank, 

E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. | MEMPHIS..................- First National Bank, 

TEXAS, 
ast aseisaes City National Bank. 
/ OTILE:; MA STEERS & COs ---Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 
P ... Borner & Bonner, 

Pig Iron and Iron Ore, ACH pe Tei Waco National Bank, 


UTAH, 


13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O.! sat take CITY........,Deseret National Bank, 











STEAMSHIP. CO, 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 


ALION, WHANN GuCQ3 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample anc carefully adjusted proportions 
available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
oods 
soldupon guaranteed analvsis, anc packed in Patent Acid-Proof 


F. N. Buck, 


BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 





PETROLEUM. 


D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., ‘ 
_N. E. CoRNER LA SALLE & MADISON S 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of 
at low rate of interest. : 


IC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN w 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 


23 William Street, New York 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on 
a specialty. 
































Henry M Curtis. Wn. H.C 
ENRY M. CURTIS V¥S5CGn ; 
BROKERS IN on 
PETROLEUM AND ITs Propu 


26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margi: 


[re ROE, oe 


Broker in Petroleum for Export — 
and Pipe Line Certificates, th 


52 Broap St., New York, AND OIL City, 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase 
of these securities on margin. 


N. F. HILTon. 
ILITON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


4 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
re 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, Pa. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. f 


H. DUFUR, 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL Clr ye 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permis 


V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, 

OIL CITY, PA. | 

OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS 
G. YOUNG, i a 
PETROLEUM BROKER, | 

OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. 7 


T. COMER, ‘-_ 
* PETROLEUM BROKER, i: 


Petroleum Exchange, 23 William Street, New’ 
OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 20, 


Represented in Oil City and Bradford. Does a Com 
business only. United Certificates bought, sold and car 
margin. ‘ 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and P ; 
Economy. ioe 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 
‘ vi 


> 
, 


279, 281, 283 BRoapway, NEw York. 4 





ry 
Terms, $5.00 fer year in advance, including posta; “ 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. ag 


mt 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICA’ 





‘ 

As a financial and commercial newspaper the foremost pu 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practical service to business n 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epito C 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canada, an 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the : 
scription price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an exceed 
ingly valuable feature. hi 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the inforn 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance b 
to producers and micdle-men, , ‘ 


» ‘tl 

THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT Tr 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEG! A 

. 4 o- -f 2 
TO BRADSTREET'S UP TO THE HOUR OF ‘PUBLICATIO! 


Al 




























_ NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
A * Gyanauny: 


GA THMEY & BLOSS, 


~ Commission Merchants, 
No, 
: NEW YORK. 


> Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 
» Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW, 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 


Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 


CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


off OODWARD 


Post BuILpING (rear of Custom House), NEw York, 


ean spinners, 
cash or time. 


CASH ADVANCES 
MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


BERT TANNAHILL. 


COTTON 


Cotton EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
=| NEW YORK. 


; contracts. 
te 





G EO, H. KRAUSE, 


“(3E0. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
= COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


___ No. 93 CHuRcH STREET, NEW York. 


A. KENT & CO,, 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


“POOLE, KENT & CO., 
a CHICAGO, ILL. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


PROBERT MOORE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


future celivery will receive best attention. 
RY H. Ware. i 
ARE & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
a contracts. 
_ 
Louis Monjo, Jr. - 
rf 


y ColsemONTO, JR., & -CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


P O. Box 2478. 


a L. Macauay. 
+ ACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


for future deuvery in New York and Liverpool. 


WARREN Ewen, Jr. 


j WEN BROTHERS, 
- COTTON BROKERS, 


£0. BRENNECKE & CoO., 
COTTON BROKERS, 


FUTURE CONTRACTS A SPECIALTY, 


rad a 


J. O. BLoss. 


Poel, S LREE TT, 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 


HLERRY PeeTT. & CO., 


8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


_ CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 
- and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; alse 
New 


pee 2 MA NN, 


Offer for sale a large stock of COTTON: 
eno aULES and UPLANDS, ALL 
GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 
Terms to suit buyers, 


Orders for Contracts Executed. 





W. T. TANNAHILL. 


_ DOBERT TANNAHILL & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


‘Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 


WILLIAM G. MaRsH. 


“FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


£. A. KENT & CO., 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orcers for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 


GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Louis MonjJo, Sr. 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 


A. J. MACAULAY. 


16 & 18 ExcHaNcr PLace (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 


Joun M, Ewen 


Nos. 31 & 33 BrRoAD STREET, NEw York. 


lo 110 Pearl Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co,, 
New Orleans, La. 





LeuMan, Durr & Co., 
Mortgomery, Ala, 


Sh thes BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


i AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 
N!W YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpoo!, and advances made or Cotten and other proc uce con- 
signec to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs 
B, NEwcass & Co. and Messrs L. ROSENHEIM & SONS 

OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEw YorK. 
Orcers for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 





Wm. Monr. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GkAVIER ST., 
NEw YORK. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Special Attertion given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS. 


V. & A. MEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


CRANZ, 


Importing and Commission Merchant, 

AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 
NUTS and OTHER PRODUCE, 





Henry THos, COATEs. PreRSON C, Royce. 
Lien Cs Ae Sn Ol, 
: COTTON: 


125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
uture contracts, 


No. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orcers executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
COTZON: 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton. Contracts for 
Future Delivery of Cotton bought and sold on commission. 





WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WiLtiaM STREET, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 
Special] attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 


WAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEw YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for {ture delivery in New York and Liverpool. 

















NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I, E. GLENNY. ATWooD VIOLETT, 


Civiie ee VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, Gwynn & Co., New York, ‘ 
Mess, CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





Sea 2 fie G2 VB CO., 


“ COTTON’ BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW OR? ¥ANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders tor future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and thi ough our 
correspondents, Messrs Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpe vl, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New Yor' Casb 
acvances made on consignments to our friencs in Liverpool, 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
Vs EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 





125 La Salle St., adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


‘GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


On the Chicago Board of Trade, for Cash or Regular D-livery, 
A SPECIALTY. 
Telegraphic and other jacilities unsurpassed, 


Special information regardiny markets, usually proving cor- 
rect, freely turnishec upon request. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT : 
HENRY B. HEBERT & CO., 114 Broad St., New York City. 


BARE LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON S?., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders, 


New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 


Ca ELLSS COL, 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


WELD, LIND EE Yt (CO.; 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
h. YECITY:, CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 
RWIN, ORR & CO., 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 


OHN W. RUMSEY & 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 
ORSE, WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 


CO; 


No. 


ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy ard sell optiors in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Procuce. 


W. E. McHENnry, FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENRVYROUSHS SG CO,, 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 





CHICAGO. 


TLL Ce DULLED NGOS, 

Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 

Rooms 3 to §. CHICAGO, ILL- 


Wo. G. CoNnKLING. CHESTER O. ANDREWS: 
(OEE ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), CuHicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


H. S Youna, F. 1. Youn. 


OUNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 
Nos. 44 & 45 ProptcE EXCHANGE, TOLED®, O. 





R. HOWARD, 
. ForRMERLY OF N. M Howarp & Co,, 
Commission Merchant, ‘}OLEDO, OHIO. 








TEXAS COMMISSION. 





ALOMON & SIMMONS, 
COTTON BUYERS, 
FORT WORTH, Texas. 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Wm. M. Prict, - - = -_ lateof Wm. M. Price & Co. 

D. W. MARMADUKE, - -_ - late of Marmaduke & Brown, 

S. G. PRICE, - - - - - late of Wm. M. Price & Co, 

formerly Sec’y & Treas. St, 

LESLIE MARMADUKE,- =~ Louis Cotton Comp. Co, 
RICE, MARMADUKE & CoO., 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 14 SOUTH COMMERCIAL ST., St. Louis, Mo. 


Consignmerts and orders have our personal attention. 


Le Le BIFACK, 


COTTON BUYER, 








No. 24 SouTH MAIN STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 





ANDREW FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 


303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


No. 





NORVELE & C05 
Cotton Dealers, 


OFFICE, 219 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





N. CORONNA. B. N, CoRONNA, 


CORONNA & SON, 
“Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
St. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, MIss. 


Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FourRTH NAT'L BANK OF ST. Louis, 
WITHERSPOON, 


har Gs 
Ms CORTON BUMMER, 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to ST. Louis NATIONAL BANK, St, Louis; CHARLES D, 
DicKEY and BROWN Bros. & Co., of New York. 











EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT ST. (Room 10), Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Refer by permission: ST. Louis NATIONAL BANK. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





GA T. GAMBRILL & CoO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy and sell Futures on margins. 





RICHMOND COMMISSION. 





HOS. BRANCH & CO., 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Virginia Bonds funded under act of last Legislature for % per 
cent. commission, 





A LONDON 


WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 





WOOL? 
anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


aNp TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially wntten reports from 
all the Wool ard Worsted centres of 
the world, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Sent to all parts of the world. 
Subscription, yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
batvends 16s. 6d 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WOO Tes é News Agent wanted for its sale in 


anaca and Unitec States. Apply direct 
2so STRAND, LONDON. 


HE BOUORKRE ELLA, 


A PRACTICAL REFLEX OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE, 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods anc systems of 
bookkeeping. ; 

Practical problems from the counting-room Ciscussed in the 
Debating Club Department. ‘ 

Instructive notes upon plans and methods in every Cepartment 
of commerce and incustry. 

Financial and commercial news items. 


$2.00 A YEAR. 
CENTS 


S. R. HOPKINS, EpiTor, 
76 Chambers st., New York, 








PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, SINGLE COPIES, 
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FINANCIAL. 





NS PEABODY, &-CG., 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.. Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
Cees BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 





af W. WILSON & CO., 
"27 & 29 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Bills of Exchange and Letters of Credit 
on all parts of Mexico. 





W. M. PATTESON, } Members 
Wo. H. Durr, N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


W. M. PATTESON & CO., 
x STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 67 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW York. 


J. A. PATTESON, 





Ww. M, Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A, H. Dayton. 
ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BuILDING, NEw York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign anc Domestic. 


GRAS BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 








P. K. DICKINSON. JULES E. BRUGIERE. H.C. DICKINSON. 


ee ae BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEy, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


fey Acie LA RSE Yeo CO. 
Bankers and Brokers, 
5 WsAT nik eer 


No. VOR. 


R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL, A, B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD, 


R H. (PARKS (& CO}, 
: Successors to H, E. DILLinGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 
R. H. Parks, M.S. Nicuots, Chicago. H. E. DILLINGHAM. 


C, G. WHITE. 
TEE tee 


McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 

Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 

MILLs BLp’c, Broap St., NEW York. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


EL LAL) ee GO) we 
STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CourT, NEw York. 


Branch Office, with private wire; at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, T. 3. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 


Fp VERs S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (pyicsinc); NEW YorRK. 


G. STEBBINS SON, 
° Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H, STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 


ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 
oes M & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


NEW 

















& 


FINANCIAL. 





ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CoO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Acvances mace on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canaca. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 





THE 
Crags NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O. BLLLINGS, PRESIDENT. C. H. COLE, CAsHIER. 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 








REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK, 


CHAS. GREGORY, 


Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU, 


Vie BROUWER & CO., 


STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


GEo. H, BROUWER, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 





Evtuu C. MITCHELL. 
GEo. W. McGown. 


Tuos, A. VYSE. Tuos. A. VysE, Jr. C. C. Broun, 
W.E. D. Vyse, Member N, Y, Stock Exchange. 
eee SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign ere gsi i anc Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 


[EELS TE A HOI DEI ET hI AYE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS, 


Send for Lists and Circulars. 
GEORGE STARK & CO., BANKERs, 
33 Nassau Street, New York. 





FRANK SMYTH. CARROLL SMYTH. 


[T,RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Members Phila, and N. Y, Stock Exchanges.) 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations and Indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 

Deal in Government and Standard Investment Securities. 

Bonds anc Stocks bought and sold on commission, at Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and other Exchanges. 


Connected by Private Wire with 
BOUVIER & WALLACE, MiL_ts Buitpinc, NEw York. 





LL el AY LO Room. Ox, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





Pi LU TN LRG One 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Buy and sel! on all the Exchanges. Investments mace in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. Orders on 
margins not entertained. 


Henry M. NoEL 


Lewis C. NELSON. 
i (eee® & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts., St. Louris, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. Safe 
Investment of Trust Funcs a specialty 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS. 





THE 
(Gi  RLES S COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BonpDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
uncer an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President, 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 











RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 


POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


New special ecition just z 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 


Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one adcress for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHA WeGPBROLA ERs, 


° THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE} LEA DELET. 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


BEES BELBICGES ONS: 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Morocco, Glove Calf, Sheep Skins, 
Skivers, India Sheep, 


BUFF, GRAIN AND SPLIT LEATHER, 
And Importers of 


BASSET AND GRISON GLAZED KIDS, 


69. & Zl High Street: 
BOSTON. 


JLY/4LTER BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREBET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 
{RICE & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Ete., Etc. 


8 FEDERAL StT., BosTON, 
18 Murray St, NEw York, 


Warehouses : 
115 LAKE St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION: CAR -CO, 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-100m, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any part ot the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars 1s in all respects 
unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


by 
: JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, MAss. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 





WORSTED YARNS: 


WE FRACY WORSTELD 
MILLS CO. (Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. 





DWARDJ. HAMMOND & CO. 
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mores OF THE WEEK. 


he situation in the stock markets is so 
irely dependent on the condition of the 

ways that it is especially timely to group 
ie leading facts. At the rate at which 
road construction has been progressing 
1 the past ten months there will have been 
built by the close of the year 11,000 miles 
road. A just estimate of the average 
beh cost of this is $15,000 per mile, or a 
total of $165,000,000. The return on this 
enormous investment in that time must be 
inconsiderable. To represent the cash cost, 
it is well within the mark to estimate that 
there have been issued $20,000 per mile of 
bonds and $10,000 of stock, or a total of 
$30,000 per mile of securities, making an 
‘aggregate issue for the year of $330,000,000, 
Large as this sum may appear, practical 
railroad men, familiar with the subject, 
consider the estimate to be too low. The 
issue of these hundreds of millions 
of, new securities, following the issue 
of about $250,000,000 last year, has been 
made after one year of serious crop de- 
ficiency, and a second year when the corn 
crop—one of immense importance to the 
railroads—has been so far short as to cause 
corn to sell at $1 a bushel in New York. 


It is evident that the conversion of floating 
into fixed capital has outstripped the na- 
tional accumulation of surplus funds avail- 
able for investment in the period men- 
tioned. The issue of new securities has 
been in excess of the purchasing capacity 
of the country and the willingness or 
ability of European investors to lend. 


The evidence of this may be discovered 
in the condition of the bond market. Prac- 
tically there has been no market for new 
bonds for more than six months. Old and 
powerful corporations have found it well- 
nigh impossible to place even a five million 
loan. With the cessation of bond pur- 
chases plans for further railroad extension 
have been dropped, and the steel-rail mills 
have been the first to feel its effects in a 
steady diminution of orders, under which 
prices have fallen from $65 per ton at this 
time last year to near $40 per ton now. At 
the same time the great railroad corpora- 
tions of the northwest, who have done most 
in new construction, have carried the exten- 
sion of their lines to a point in excess of 
the requirements of the region they serve. 
There are not enough people to make a 
paying traffic. This precipitated a bitter 
contest for business, for which the managers 
have long been quietly preparing by selling 
out the heavy lines of stocks in which their 
wealth was mainly invested; the holding 
of which, so long as it continued, insured 
the maintenance of peaceful relations be- 
tween the roads from the strongest motives 
of self-interest. 


The publication of dispatches from the 
great commercial and manufacturing cen- 
ters of the stoppage of steel-rail mills and 
the formal dissolution of freight pools, with 
the cutting of passenger and freight rates to 
nominal figures, appeared to create alarm 
among holders of stocks all over the country ; 
and the stock market, already in a strained 
condition, and mainly sustained by artificial 
support, immediately weakened under the 
free selling of the coal stocks and the granger 
properties. Other disturbing causes com- 
bined to accelerate the decline, and on 
Wednesday a panic was only averted by the 
combined efforts of the great operators, 
whose interests, however diverse, were at 
least all against having such a general col- 
lapse as was threatened. 


The pitiful condition into which, in one 
way and another, at numerous, points mu- 
nicipal administration has fallen in this 
country has been remarked upon repeat- 
edly in these columns. We have endeavy- 
ored to attract the attention of the public 
to the importance of a proper and eco- 
nomical administration of the local govern- 
ments that come home most nearly ‘‘to 
men’s business and bosoms,” and we have 
held up for purposes of warning or of 
reflection, as occasion served, the examples 
of which the current newspaper literature 
supplied a great and increasing number. 
In some- of the instances which have be- 


come familiar to the public the defect of 
administration has consisted in the per- 
mitted squandering by public officials of 
the funds or other properties of the city. 
It has required skillful and patient investi- 
gation to discover the fact and the source 
of the loss which in such instances has ac- 
crued to the public purse. The malefac- 
tors have been careful, in order to cloak 
their misdeeds, to maintain at least an out- 
ward appearance of propriety, and have 
not allowed any very startling inconven- 
iences to confront the taxpayer and to 
cause him to examine into the system of 
jobbery and peculation by which he was 
being fleeced. Such has been the case with 
the various municipal ‘‘rings” which from 
time to time have contrived to fatten and 
grow strong upon the confiding citizens of 
some of our most important municipalities. 


But it seems that the state of affairs re- 
marked upon above was only one phase in 
a very complicated disease. For some 
weeks the press has contained reports of a 
condition of things in certain cities which is 
calculated to impress law-abiding people 
with sentiments of genuine alarm. In New 
Orleans, for instance, the administration 
was so inefficient and had become so crip- 
pled by the abuse of its debt-contracting 
power that it could not pay the amounts 
necessary to defray the expense of lighting 
and policing the city. The company which 
furnished gas for the city stopped the sup- 
ply and for some nights the city was en- 
veloped in total darkness. This was not 
all, however. The chief of police stated 
that five hundred policemen were necessary 
to guarantee the people efficient protection 
of life and property. When he took charge 
of the force nearly six years ago he had 
three hundred and eighty-five men all told. 
This number had decreased until at the 
time of which we write only one hundred 
and seventeen men were left to patrol the 
city. The chief of police summed up the 
situation by declaring that under the cir- 
cumstances he could not protect the lives 
and property of the community. It was 
only when the alarmed citizens began to 
move in their own behalf that the Council 
managed by some makeshift to satisfy the 
immediate demands of the gas company. 


This is not a solitary example. The con- 
dition of Long Island city has become a 
byword, and we have already remarked at 
length upon the pernicious system that has 
brought it into its present plight. Affairs 
are at such a pass in Troy that two sets of 
city officers are among the probabilities. 
The contest for the offices must be decided 
by expensive litigation, the cost of which 
the city will have to pay. The former 
superintendent of police has been removed 
and a new one appointed by the recently- 
elected Mayor. The police force will not 
recognize the new superintendent, and con- 
tinue to receive their orders from the de- 
posed chief. Another force is expected to 
be appointed and serious trouble is appre- 


hended. Such open and glaring examples 
of maladministration as have just been 
noticed should surely have the effect of 
arousing public attention. The problem of 
providing a proper system of administra- 
tion for cities has been heretofore much 
neglected; it is now forcing itself upon the 
people for solution. 


At the National Trades’ Congress, which 
has been holding sessions in Cleveland 
during the week, some twenty-five or thirty 
national labor organizations were repre- 
sented. A paper was read by Mr. Frank 
K. Foster, of Massachusetts, entitled ‘‘ Pro- 
tection versus Wages,” in which the writer 
urged that the declaration in favor of pro- 
tection be stricken out of the platform of 
the federation. After considerable dis- 
cussion a resolution in accordance with 
Mr. Foster’s recommendation was carried 
with almost entire unanimity. A memorial 
from the Chicago Trades’ Assembly in 
favor of an eight-hour law was adopted, as 
were also a resolution in favor of a uniform 
apprenticeship system and another in- 
structing the Legislative Committee to 
endeavor to secure the passage of an em- 
ployer’s liability act by the various legisla- 
tures during the coming year. 





The Chinese question received some atten- 
tion from the congress. A resolution was 
passed expressing alarm at the landing of a 
large number of Chinese under a decision 
of Assistant Secretary French, the result of 
which was to frustrate ‘“‘the very intent 
of the act prohibiting their importation.” 
The Legislative Committee was instructed 
to procure a decision giving a true inter- 
pretation of the act, and, if necessary, to 
secure an amendment to cover the purposes 
of the law. A resolution denouncing the 
present system of land tenure was debated 
at length and voted down as opening up 
too extensive a subject for the congress to 
grapple with at present. It was voted to 
grant admission at the next session of the 
congress to delegates from the Woman’s 
National Labor League at Washington. 
District assemblies of the Knights of Labor 
were granted representation on the same 
basis as local trades’ unions, 


The third annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Association, which is to be 
held in Chicago on December 12, is ex- 
pected to be one of the largest and most 
interesting gatherings of agriculturists ever 
convened in this country. The exercises 
will include addresses and papers by leading 
men in agriculture and public affairs. 
Practical questions pertaining to agriculture 
will be discussed. Especial attention, it is 
said, will be given to the subject of ensilage, 
which has attracted much interest of late. 
Opinions will also be exchanged on such 
topics as stock-breeding, dairying, trans- 
portation and the tariff. It is likewise pro- 
posed to take action with reference to holding 
a national agricultural and industrial exposi- 
tion next year. 
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THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 

In the outline on another page of the 
proximate causes which have unsettled and 
depressed the stock market, there is also 
set forth the leading fact in the general 
economic situation in the United States to- 
day. A halt has been called in 
railway When the methods 
pursued by the leading railway promoters 
shall have been brought more clearly into 
relief, the salient features will be the extent 
to which what may be termed corporate 
abuses have served to inflate the stock and 
bond capital of American railways. The 
construction company may be a capital 
device for enriching the railway promoters, 
but the secondary outcome in the shape of 
numerous unable to earn their 
fixed charges is in every way deplorable. 
The need of the time is such 
an avoidance on the part of the public 
of the railway cursed 
by an unscrupulous direction as will compel 
the real owners of American railways to 
insist honest and 
straightforward management of those rail- 
of course, 


distinct 
construction. 


railways 
crying 


shares of every 


upon and secure an 


ways. is, 
understood that devious ways may always 
be expected incidentally. What are 
contending for is that honesty shall become 
much more the rule than it is now. In 
we are offering con- 
advice instead of sounding a 
note of alarm. There is, indeed, abundant 
reason for believing that general industry 
and trade are at present on sufficiently solid 
ground to withstand the settling of the iron 
markets and the reaction on the stock ex- 
changes without being forced into anything 
approaching a panic—a time of dread and 
when men who would be regarded as 
entirely solvent under ordinary conditions 
are compelled to suspend payment. The 
steel-rail mill owners find themselves near 
the end of the year for the most part with- 
out orders for 1883. For a prolonged 
period the public have declined to take any: 
more bonds, and therefore, for the time 
being, the work of the railway promoter and 
proprietor is at a standstill. But where the 
demand for manufactured products is at a 
minimum—in the steel-rail industry—there 
is probably the least danger of a suspension 
of payments, the truth being that the steel- 
rail makers of the country are resting secure 
in the possession of their accumulated pro- 
fits. A better feeling is already apparent in 
other branches of the iron industry. From 
advices, as given elsewhere, 
feeling of active prosperity pre- 
This is especially true in the iron 
regions of Alabama. At Chattanooga, 
Tenn., active preparations are making for 
the speedy erection of a new iron furnace 
of is thus seen that 
while iron men in the north and east are 
complaining of declining prices the south- 
ern producers are apparently content with 
less profits, coupled with the prospect of 
selling more iron. 

The farmers of the west are holding back 
their grain for better prices, which tends to 
render collections slow and create a more 
strained financial situation. But at bottom 
there is the fact that the 
farmers hold their grain. 
Under circumstances such farmers 
as are in debt to merchants will be likely 
to pay. On the whole, then, we anticipate 
a gradual readjustment of prices in. the 
United States, but no violent disturbance 
of the credit system, at least not in the 
near future. The wheat crop is the largest 
the country has ever harvested, and it is 
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servative 
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not unlikely that the incoming cotton crop 
has never been exceeded. The general 
situation, apart from the floating of ex- 
cessive railway securities, is not thought 
to be dangerously strained. As we have 
previously suggested, there is some need of 
a closer scrutiny of mercantile credit, but 
none for refusing it to traders whose 
condition is not manifestly unsound. On 
the whole it may be said that while the situ- 
ation calls for the exercise of a conservative 
temper, it is not such as to give ground for 
exciting alarm. 


“THE GOVERNMENT BALANCE 
SHEET AGAIN. 


We have received various criticisms, 
both from contemporaries and individuals, 
upon a recent article in this Journal on the 
subject of ‘‘ The Government Balance Sheet” 
(published October 28), in which surprise is 
expressed at the deductions made in the 
article as to the net surplus revenue, and 
calls the conclusion a ‘‘ dangerous misstate- 
ment.” 

The article in question was not written 
to attack any theory which representatives of 
the two antagonistic theories of the tariff 
may hold as to the annual surplus for 1883, 
or as to the disposition which should be 
made of it. Neither was it written with a 
view to any effect either upon probable tariff 
legislation, or upon the proposition to alto- 
gether abolish the internal revenue system, 
which Mr. Kelley, for instance, has so 
much at heart. On the contrary, it was 
only written to correct what we believed to 
be a current misapprehension, which the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as well as Mr. 
Kelley himself, shares. The difference be- 
tween the statements of the article, and the 
position both of Mr. Kelley and of Secre- 
tary Folger arises from a radical difference 
of opinion as to the proper definition of the 
term ‘‘surplus revenue” of the govern- 
ment, and to the disposition of the Treasury 
funds with respect to that surplus. 

It is true that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is paying monthly large amounts for 
the redemption of bonds, and that he is 
doing this out of what he calls his ‘‘ surplus 
revenue.” We think that a careful examin- 
ation of the figures which we have already 
printed in detail, and which here follow in 
summary, will show that the Secretary is 
not paying these bonds out of what, by any 
proper or even safe construction of the 
law, is to be called a surplus revenue ; that, 
on the contrary, he is paying for these 
bonds out of current cash in the Treasury, 
with little regard to the current demand lia- 
bilities which may be presented for payment 
during the fiscal year, and for which Con- 
gress, either by specific law or by general 
statute, has made appropriation. The 
Secretary of the Treasury each month de- 
ducts the amount of current expenditure 
which has been paid by warrant from the 
amount of current receipts, and calls that the 
‘surplus revenue.” That would be a pro- 
per proceeding, provided that the expendi- 
tures for each current month represented 
the proper proportion of the outstanding 
demand liabilities of the government for the 
fiscal year. That, however, is not the fact. 
We have held (and neither the arguments of 
the protectionists like Mr. Kelley, nor of 
the free-traders like Mr. Wells, have thus 
far made it clear that our definition is not cor- 
rect) that the net surplus revenue of the gov- 
ernment is the sum which remains at the end 
of a fiscal year, after deducting the liabili- 
ties which Congress has imposed upon the 
Treasury for that fiscal year, In other 


words, there should be no difference be- 
tween the net surplus revenue of the United 
States government and the dividend fund 
of a corporation. A fund is not set apart 
and called a dividend in any corporation 
that is managed on safe principles of 
finance until the bills payable of that fiscal 
year have been deducted. It may be urged 
that this isa mere theory of bookkeeping. 
We believe that it is very much more than 
that, and that there is danger to the 
prosperity of the country if public men, 
including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
lose sight of it. Briefly stated, as we under- 
stand it from official figures of the Treasury, 


the situation is as follows: 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR. 
Estimates of share ge by Secretary of Treasury..... $400,000,000 
Estimate of postal receipts in addition, of which the 

Secretary of the Treasury makes no ‘mention..... 





Total estimated receipts.......+-.+cesecereeees $442,000,000 


APPROPRIATIONS MADE FOR THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR. 


Appropriations in the regular appropriation bills 

first session 47th Congress .......+2++++0eseee eee $251,428, 117 
Geneva award, in round numbers.......+.+++++++++ 10,000,000 
Post-office expenditures See Ren cotans ieee gals eee ee 42,000,000 
Indefinite appropriations, including sinking fund of 














$45,000,000, as per Secretary's report 126,000,000 
Total appropriationS..........+sseeeeeseseceees $429,428, 117 
Apparent net surplus at end of fiscal year.......... 12,571,883 
| 0) = 1 a PSSA GEICRHOT EO AnenarIc caer rnin scccmueteon $442,000,000 


This is not a question of antagonism 
between any schools of tariff or finance. 
It ought to be simply a question of fact and 
of figures. The only modification which it 
would seem can be made in that book- 
keeper’s balance, if it must be so called, is 
that the receipts may be larger and the 
expenditures may be less. Careful inquiry 
since the date of the recent publication in 
BRADSTREET’S shows that the most liberal 
estimate which those who know most of the 
Treasury receipts will make for the receipts 
for the fiscal year is $410,000,000 or $415,- 
000,000. 

On the other hand, it may be true that 
the $18,000,000 of the River and Harbor 
bill will not all be expended; that the Gen- 
eva award will not be all expended. Never- 
theless, both of these sums are a debt of 
the government, and are a current demand 
liability within the specific appropriations 
of the present fiscal year, and, certainly, no 
business firm would declare a dividend with- 
out including such items in its liabilities. 
There is no reason to think that the esti- 
mate of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
$126,000,000 for the current ‘‘ indefinite 
appropriations” will be too large. Neither 
is there any reason to think that the total 
amount of the regular appropriations, 
$25 1,000,000, will not be expended. The 
drafts thus far have not been the pro- 
portionate customary amount. For in- 
stance, the Navy Department, which has 
an appropriation of $15,000,000, has thus 
far only drawn at the rate of $11,000,000 
for the fiscal year. The same is true 
of some of the other departments. On 
the contrary, there are indications which 
seem to make it pretty certain that there 
may be a deficiency in the pensions, which 
is estimated by many at $25,000,000, Dur- 
ing the first month of the fiscal year, at all 
events, the Commissioner of Pensions drew 
for $23,000,000 of the $100,000,000 appro- 
priated, and the 1,500 new clerks which 
were authorized were none of them appointed 
until in September, so that these $23,000,000 
represented, practically, the work of the 
old force. As the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions has been successful in getting his 
deficiencies approved by Congress (not- 
withstanding it is a violation of law to 
create deficiencies in pensions as well 
as in any other branch of the service), it is 
very possible that he may think he will have 
like success in making deficiencies for the 
current year, We think that the plan upon 






















































































which the Secretary of the Treasury 
making his bond redemptions is an entireh 
fallacious one, and that he does not conside: 
the liabilities outside of the “‘ general” 
propriations of the government. He si 
subtracts, at the end of each month, 
expenditures from the current revenu 
Those expenditures do not represent 
twelfth part of all the appropriations whic 
have been made for the fiscal year. 
represent simply such portion of them as 
have passed into draft upon the Treasury 
Even then they only represent the prop 
tionate amount of expenditures from 
‘‘regular” annual appropriations, the $251, 
000,000. No account is made of the $178 
000,000 of demand liabilities of the govern 
ment for which appropriations are ma de 
during the fiscal year, as indicated by th 
foregoing statement. The Treasury theory 
of the surplus revenue is that if, at the cl 
of business hours at the end of the fi 
year, any money is left, after all the drafts 
then presented have been cashed, the sum 
remaining is surplus revenue. No acco 
is made of appropriations which are pern 
nent debts, and cannot be ‘‘covered i 
but which are outstanding demand lial 
ties of the Treasury. For instance, if 
judgment should have been rendered by the 
Geneva Award Court before the end of the 
fiscal year, the $10,000,000 specifically ap 
propriated for that fund would appear 
surplus revenue. The Treasury in its b 
ance sheet, in other words, only counts 
liabilities such portions of the obligatic 
of the government as have passed into draft 
or warrant. We consider such a practice 
much more ‘‘ dangerous misstatement” the 
to suggest that the net surplus revenue of | 
government at the end of the current fis 
year may be what the figures above in 
cate that it may be. “i 

It may be urged that the “‘cash in 
Treasury” is to be properly consider 
surplus revenue, and that out of this 
Secretary is at liberty to make paymcns 
bonds. The law passed at the last sess 
of Congress provided that, when the cz 
in the Treasury which has been conside1 
a redemption fund for legal tenders — 
reached the limit of $100,000,000, no m 
gold certificates should be issued. I 
been the practice of the Treasury Depa 
ment, since Mr. Sherman’s time at leas 
consider that it was safe for the go 
ment, and due to its creditors, to main’ 
a cash reserve of 40 per cent. agains 
outstanding legal tender circulation. 
40 per cent. amounts to about $138,000. 
On the morning of November 15 th 
United States Treasury had $271,000,¢ 
“‘cash balance ”’ in the vaults. There 
then outstanding $102,000,000 gold 
silver certificates. These are to be d 
ducted from this ‘‘cash,” which lea 
$169,000,000. There was due on warrar 
to be reimbursed to the United Stat 
Treasurer, $34,000,000, which would le: 
the amount of the net available cash it 
Treasury at that date $135,000,000. 
is, $3,000,000 less than the 40 per 
reserve which, by indirection, has me 
approval of Congress, and which ce 
has received the approval of the ps 
This reserve has been considered nece 
to be held as a redemption fund. 
fund reflecting men consider should be he 
sacred. As no law prevents it, it is, | 
course, possible for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to encroach upon this redempt 
fund, and to pay bonds out of it; but bol 
a dangerous policy. ‘ iH: 

_ If itis to be assumed that the PP opti 
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the rambling than for the uncomplimentary 
character of his remarks. He declared his: 
opinion ‘‘ that there is less intelligence, less 
moral honesty, less integrity, in the man- 
agement of this business than in any other 
that I ever had anything to do with.” [Here 
the stenographic report makes an officer of 
the largest company in New York ejaculate, 
““No doubt about that.”] Continuing, this 
speaker said : 


I was almost tempted to make the proposition 
that we should pass a resolution requesting every 
officer of insurance companies doing business in 
New York to resign, and requesting our stockhold- 
ers and directors to fill our places with South street 
‘longshoremen. Then you would have honesty at 
least. Why, they will meet together and resolve 
that they will not sell an hour of their time for less 
than twenty-five cents, and they will go home and 
see their wives and children go to bed hungry, their 
children crying for bread, before they will violate 
their honorable pledge. Here, sir, youcannot make 
a pledge that will hold water for three days. 


ations made by Congress are not to be ex- 
pended, and are not a debt upon the gov- 
ernment, it is, of course, proper to say that 
the surplus revenue of the government is, 
if anything, within the limit of the govern- 
‘ment receipts of $442,000,000, or, if there 
is to be an increase of $15,000,000 in re- 
ceipts, of $457,000,000. But, if the govern- 
-ment is to conduct its business as a business 
man would, and shall deduct current demand 
liabilities which have been appropriated by 
‘Congress from its total receipts, and is not 
to infringe upon the redemption fund, upon 
which the credit of the government is based, 
“we are unable to see how the net available 
surplus revenue of the government for the 
year can reach any such figure asis suggested 
either by Judge Kelley or by Mr. Wells. It 
is not to be overlooked, moreover, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has already called 
bonds to the amount of $38,000,000, which 
have not been charged to the expenditure 
in the foregoing statement, and it is also to 
be observed that Judge Folger’s anticipation 
‘of the revenues of the government have 
eady reduced the cash balance below the 
_ 40 per cent. reserve. 
















































It is only just to say that this met vehe- 
ment and indignant repudiation from sev- 
eral members, who protested against letting 
the acts of individuals go before the country 
as those of the majority; yet other speakers 
in a similar vein had not a like response, 
notably the first one above mentioned, who 
declared that in his sight at the time were 
more than six representatives of companies 
which had done the dishonest acts he con- 
demned. The charge of bad faith must 
therefore stand substantially as proven and 
admitted, with a question as to who—of 
others, as nobody confesses for himself— 
are the ones in fault. 

Resolutions further restricting commis- 
sions were adopted, but it is to be assumed 
that they will not be carried out. The 
United Fire Underwriters are not united, 
and are not likely to be; the organization 
has abandoned its professed purpose for 
trades-unionism, and yet not of the sort 
which stands. Like the railroads, the un- 
derwriters make their compacts in public, 
and cut rates and carry on wars in private. 
The situation is that, as we showed last 
week, less than 5 per cent. of premiums 
collected remains unburned and unex- 
pended, in the mass, during the last forty- 
two months; and as the last six have been 
the worst of the forty-two, the downward 
movement is plain, and it is keeping very 
close to facts to say that fire underwriting 
in this country is now done at or under cost. 
Upon this a prophet is not required to 
tell us that the companies are slipping 
down toward bankruptcy, and squabbling 
as they go. 

Are compacts necessary? This is a ques- 
tion which seems to be taken for granted 
rather than seriously considered. The first 
speaker we have quoted avers that no fixed 
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Besa FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ 
a CONVENTION. 
_ The second annual meeting of the United 
Fire Underwriters in America may almost 
be characterized as a ‘“‘blow-up.” Two 
years ago this body was founded ‘‘to make 
_ the truths of insurance economy more widely 
‘known to policy-holders as well as to insur- 
ance officers and managers.” The ghost— 
‘that is, rates and commissions—did not 
‘trouble the first meeting. At the first an- 
‘nual meeting, a year ago, it appeared very 
threateningly; at the one just held, it posi- 
tively defied exorcism. The work of organ- 
* izing district associations had evidently been 
flagging; from several no report was ready, 
and in some others the report was substan- 
tially ‘‘nothing done;” one ventured to 
delicately throw the fault upon New York 
city. The introduction of resolutions recom- 
4 mending a lower maximum of commissions 
brought up the irrepressible subject, and 
from that moment, which was the first 
moment of attention to business to be trans- 
acted, no trace of the original purpose of 
the organization can be found in the pro- 
ceedings, which consisted largely, or cer- 
tainly most prominently, of crimination 
and recrimination, of confessions which 
‘were received under protestation that the 
speakers were confessing the sins of others 
ather than their own, and of positive 
assertions, met by some with indignant 
denial, that good faith and honor are so 
lacking as to make the keeping of compacts 
‘impossible. The president of the largest 
company in New York but one narrated, at 
length and with effusive sarcasm, how the 
compact to pay only 15 per cent. commis- 
_ sions is evaded by furnishing offices and 
giving presents of money, furniture, cloth- 
Pin g, wallets, watches, and what not. Warm- 
ing with his subject, he averred—putting 
the points in the form of questions which 
he immediately answered—that good faith 
was not observed as to rates during the days 
of the old National Board by its members; 
that good faith was not observed respecting 
commissions, and that the failure of that 
- board was ‘‘ owing to the inability of those 
members who meant to be honorable to 
meet and conquer this class.” The presi- 
dent of a Brooklyn company having consid- 
erable local notoriety among underwriters 
followed, and went further, being repeat- 
edly called to order, perhaps not more for 
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any reputable companies are left out of the 
compact, meaning, we suppose, that the 
non-assenting company will draw the busi- 
ness, just what another member meant by 
saying, ‘‘I don’t propose to allow any com- 
pany in this association to have an ad- 
vantage over me.” The authority is 
eminent, yet we cannot but hold that 
reason is a higher, and that reason pro- 
tests against the proposition that those who 
agree to refrain from financial suicide and 
then break the compact have an “‘ad- 
vantage” over those who agree and keep 
it. Which is better, to go to destruction 
in company or to be saved by one’s self? 
Is it not true that, all formal compacts 
aside, each company must join an informal 
union with either the prudent or the reck- 
less? The question is not whether the 
most reckless rates only are ‘‘what the 







































traffic will bear,” but whether it is bet- 
ter to write policies which cost about or 
more than a hundred cents on the dollar 
than to refrain from writing any and await 
the survival of the fittest. 


the public will not believe the protestations 
of men that they are selling insurance at a 
loss while they are also underbidding one 
another for premiums. But the publiccannot 
disbelieve the figures of outgo and income, 
and it is time the buyers of insurance took 
a hand in the business themselves. 
need not usurp the places of the sellers, but 
they need look out for themselves as buyers. 
This they can do by insisting that they get 
insurance which is not made a cheat. 
they can do by resisting the legislative habit 
of attacking insurance companies, and by 
selecting the companies which, without re- 
gard to union or non-union, maintain a 
proper relation between cost and price, in- 
come and outgo. 
sift the companies and reject policies which 
are not sustained by substantial practice, 
the courage to refuse inadequate rates and 
excessive commissions will be in higher re- 
pute. 
prospect is excellent for consolidations, re- 
insurances and receiverships. 


to a company having been formed to ship 
dressed beef east from far western points of 
cattle reunion may now be set at rest, on 
the assurance of more than one of the lead- 
ing live-stock dealers whose names have 
been openly mentioned as connected with 
the project. 
fact that a Chicago cattle dealer arrived 











tariff of rates or commissions can stand if 
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It is doubtless true, as it is natural, that 


They 


This 


When good customers 


Meanwhile, however, the present 


THE TRADE IN DRESSED MEATS. 
The frequent and conflicting reports as 


The rumor started from the 


in New York several days ago, and imme- 
diately after shipments of dressed beef were 
reported in his name from Chicago for 
eastern points, where previously the field 
had been occupied by other shippers. This 
first outside shipment was a test movement, 
and was followed by others at varying in- 
tervals of time. No permanent business is 
as yet contemplated further than what has 
been established for some time past, and 
has proved successful in many New Eng- 
land towns and manufacturing districts 
where population is dense, and where there 
are limited, if any, terminal facilities for 
slaughtering cattle. 

The relative standing of the beef trade 
in its dual state, as regards transportation— 
a mighty factor as to profit or loss—is this: 
The ordinary live-stock car weighs from 
19,000 to 20,000 pounds. The ordinary 
refrigerator car weighs from 33,000 to 
35,000 pounds, to which latter must be 
added from 3,000 to 8,ooo pounds of ice, 
according to the circumstances under which 
the dressed beef is shipped. The live-stock 
shippers are charged 4oc per 100 pounds ; 
the shippers of dressed beef are charged 
60c per 100 pounds, each for the same 


distance. This discrimination in _ tariff 
is now under consideration by rail- 
road authorities, who seem to desire 
an adjustment, and are inclined to 


make the shippers of dressed beef pay 
for actual weight. Various railroad officers 
say that they would prefer to transport two 
live-stock cars fully loaded than to trans- 
port one car loaded and properly equipped 
as a refrigerator. The reason assigned is 
that when a train of cars crosses a viaduct 
or a bridge rapidly, the actual weight of 
every individual car wears on the structure 
and roadway. The points of interest for 
the beef-consuming public are; How are 


least ambiguous of all. 


infrequent. 
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meats influenced by transportation in re- 
frigerator cars? are they injured or are 
they improved? 
meats be placed more cheaply in 
eastern markets? 
quality, slaughtered in a proper manner 
near where it is grown, then cooled and 
forwarded in refrigerators, loses none of 
its excellence. 
improve when thus handled. 


By which method can 
the 
Beef of equally good 


But poor meat does not 


Those to whom cheap food means plenty, 


and to whom dear food means stinting, will 
be materially benefited by the growth of the 
dressed-beef trade, which for years to come 
will be chiefly confined to the herds of the 
south and west—those which roam wild over 
the plains of Texas, western Kansas, Col- 
orado and Wyoming. 
herds of the northwest enter into competi- 
tion in the great central and eastern mar- 
kets, the epicure may look to refrigerator 
meats for his most dainty morsel. 
until then. 


As soon as the 


But not 


THE METROPOLITAN INDUSTRIAL 
LEAGUE ON THE TARIFF. 


Some time ago we called attention to the plan 


adopted by the Metropolitan Industrial League to 
secure a presentation of the claims to protection of 
all American industries before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, 
plated the distribution to representatives of every 
leading industry of circulars requesting irom them 
suggestions concerning such changes in the tariff 
as they should deem essential. 
information furnished in answer to these circulars a 
statement was prepared by Mr. Charles S. Hill, of 
which a copy is now before us. 
sary for us to characterize the labors of Mr. Hill, 
whose competency for intelligent statistical work is 
well known. 
some traces of the haste which necessarily attended 
its preparation, collects many facts of interest and 
value bearing on the tarifi question. 
charts giving comparative views of the economic 
conditions of leading nations assist in relieving 
the mass of statistical detail. 
prepared in the interest of protection, however, it 
is not to be expected that its inferences will pass 
wholly without dispute. 


This plan, as will be remembered, contem- 


Upon the basis of 
It is hardly neces- 
The pamphlet, although bearing 


A series of 


The statement being 


Mr. Hillremarks that although our tariff has been 


much abused it is far from being the worst extant. 
After an analysis of other existing tariffs, and a 
comparison of them with that of the United States, 


he has come to the conclusion that the latter is the 
Even the short British 
tariff has given rise to numerous misunderstandings, 
and litigations in relation to its provisions are not 
Mr. Hill believes that the world is 
moving toward protection, and lays stress on the 
fact that while Great Britain and the Netherlands 
are in favor of free trade, so-called, the other princi- 
pal nations have protective tariffs. The free-traders 
would be likely to say in regard to this statement 
that protection is not so much a new birth as a 
survival, and would call attention to the fact that the 
not unenlightened England is a recent convert 
to free trade. 

Although, as will be seen from what has gone be- 
fore, Mr. Hill does not believe our tari‘f to be the 
worst in the world, yet he remarks that its provis- 
ions are mainly reconstructions of laws enacted 
long ago and since revised, interpolated and abbre- 
viated until they have become in many respects 
superfluous, in others insufficient, and in still other 
instances susceptible of misapprehension from the 
want of distinctness and simplicity. These pro- 
visions, although intended to embrace all articles 
entering into our several industries, ‘‘are as 
conspicuously deficient in applicability to our 
conditions to-day as they are incomplete 
in enumeration.” The statement calls attention 
to defects in the tariff laws on account of which 
large sums of money are refunded yearly, and 
notices the conspicuous faults in the enumeration of 
articles under the several schedules. Under the 
head of classification it appears there are more 
defects to be remedied than under any other. In 
consequence of errors of the latter kind many classes 
specified are susceptible of being confounded with 
similar articles or with the same articles or materials 
in different form or character. 

The statement then proceeds to consider the tariff 
in relation to the development of industries, the 
necessities of the national revenue and the influ- 
ences of international relations, The tariff of the 
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United States, it appears, approaches more nearly 
to a real free-trade policy than that of any other 
nation in the world, with the exception of Great 
Britain. Under the systems of both these countries 
a higher rate of duty is exacted upon articles of lux- 
ury than from any other articles of import. From a 
table given by Mr. Hill it appears that the highest 
average percentage of duties under our tariff is 
derived from tobacco, which pays 72 per cent. Liq- 
uors come next at 71 per cent., and then wool and 
woolens (60 per cent.), silks (59 per cent.), sugars 
(54 per cent.), and spices (50 per cent.). The low- 
est percentage is derived from importations of wood 
(21 per cent), which is followed by hemp, jute and 
flax goods (27 per cent.). Jron, singularly enough, 
seems to pay the third lowest average percentage of 
duties (29 per cent.). The greatest amount of duty is 
contributed by sugars, which are followed by metals 
and woolen goods. Tobacco and liquors, which 
pay such a heavy average percentage, yield a small 
amount of revenue. 

Some of Mr. Hill's suggestions do not seem to 
carry all the weight that he intends they should. 
He is evidently of opinion that each country should 
be governed by an economic law specially adapted 
to its own conditions, and that such a thing as a 
general economic law is inexpedient or impossible. 
He asks whether the United States, having a terri- 
tory of 3,600,000 square miles, nearly every part of 
which is productive and varied in agriculture, and 
with a large industrial population, can with wisdom 
liken its economic laws to those governing a country 
of 120,000 square miles of limited resources, the 
greater part of which is owned by a small number 
of landholders, as is the case with England. It 
might with much force be here suggested that in 
modern times trade and industry are confined to no 
place, but walk freely abroad ; that improved means 
of communication have broken the boundaries of 
states and have forced men into communion and 
exchange with each other, and that the sea even is 
no longer a barrier but a channel. The same influ- 
ences have done much to break the force of a phil- 
osophy the teachings of which yet possess a hold 
upon the minds of many, of whom Mr. Hill appears 
to be one. He speaks, for instance, of the ‘‘ grea- 
industrial battle of the world,” and of the ‘‘inter- 
national struggle of industry.”’ If there is one influ- 
ence more than another which the peaceful spirit of 
commerce and industry has exerted upon the world it 
is that of removing in a great degree the idea of 
a natural state of war which was the unfortunate 
basis of many ancient practices. 

Mr. Hill. regards the term ‘‘ infant industries” as 
truthful and significant, and finds a substantial 
reason for the use of the phrase in the fact that the 
country has endured but a short time in comparison 
with the older European nations. He attributes 
our developed conditions mainly to our past 
economic policy. He estimates that the production 
ot the United States in grain and live stock 
amounts to nearly one-third of that of the entire 
world, and that the country’s consumption of 
slaughtered meat and of grain is nearly in the same 
proportion. He quotes from a government report 
on labor to the effect that the rate of wages in the 
United States is greater than in European coun- 
tries, and that, on the other hand, the prices of the 
necessaries of life are lower here than in those 
countries. He gives some figures which would 
indicate that the value of the product of the 
American laborer engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries is nearly double that of English mechanics 
similarly employed. 

A table is given showing that eastward the rate 
of interest falls and that it increases toward the 
west. From this Mr. Hill’s conclusion is that the 
east is in a better condition to abolish protection 
than the west or the south. Any such abolition 
would, however, he says, work ruin to the farmers, 
since of our agricultural products 92 per cent. is 
consumed at home and only 8 per cent. is exported. 
Of our large volume of manufactures, on the other 
hand, 98% per cent. is consumed at home and 
only 13% per cent. exported. Looking at 
the subject in the light of revenue necessities 
Mr. Hill thinks that in view of our present rate of 
expenditure, it is tolly to talk about the danger 
from an overflowing treasury. He believes that a 
reduction, if made anywhere, should be made upon 
internal revenue. 

Theimportant influence exerted upon international 
relations by a merchant marine is recognized by the 
writer. He laments the decline of American ship- 
ping, and says that it was destroyed under a low 
tariff. The highest point reached in our shipbuild- 
ing industry was in 1855, since. which time it has 
declined. He cannot agree with the view that 
attributes the decadence of our shipping to the tariff, 
and asks why, if a tariff is destructive to a ship, is it 
not also to our iron interests. The chief causes of 
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England’s maritime supremacy are, in his opinion, 
iron and national subvention. Neither free trade 
nor protection have anything to do with the profits 
of ship-owning. Coming to the question of revision, 
Mr. Hill proposes to determine the value of an 
article by the value of its chief material. A great 
improvement would be effected in the system of 
verifying the values specified in invoices, if the con- 
suls were obliged to forward weekly or monthly 
instead of quarterly invoices and prices current. 
This measure, it is suggested, would greatly relieve 
the necessity of refunding. In relation to the settle- 
ment of controverted questions, Mr. Hill expresses 
very little respect for official opinions, whether those 
of the departments or of the judges. He says that 
the decisions of the Treasury Department fortu- 
nately do not become part of the Revised Statutes, 
and adds that ‘‘ such rulings are more frequently re- 
‘versed and unjust than the precedents of our courts.” 

Upon cotton goods the League recommends the 
adoption of an ad valorem rate ranging from 35 to 
60 per cent. instead of the present duplex system. 
Upon earths and earthenwares some slight reduc- 
tions and some slight increases are recommended. 
It is estimated that under the rates proposed the 
average will remain about the same as at present. 
An increase of $10 per ton upon dressed and un- 
dressed flax is advised, as also an increase of $5 
per ton on tow of flax or hemp. Upon other arti- 
cles falling under Schedule C, an increase of from 
Io to 20 per cent. is recommended. An increase of 
duty upon wines is advocated, as also an additional 
duty of 2 cents on bottles in which wines or liquors 
are imported. In relation to metals or minerals the 
League adopts in general the rates of duty deter- 
mined upon at the Cresson Springs convention and 
also recommend the reclassification and phraseology 
advocated before the Tariff Commission by the 
American Iron and Steel Association. The League, 
however, advise a change of the duty upon iron ore 
from 20 per cent. ad valorem to $2 per ton. The 
Cresson Springs convention, it will be remembered, 
asked for a duty of 85 cents per ton only. Very 
slight changes are asked for under the head of 
breadstuffs and provisions. An increase of 10 cents 
per bushel on barley is asked and an additional duty 
of % cent per pound onrice. The inclusion of ani- 
mals at a double duty is asked for under this head. 
On sugars and molasses a specific duty is recom- 
mended instead of the existing duplex system. On 
silks and silk goods some reductions and some in- 
creases are recommended. A duty of ro per cent. 
ad valorem is asked upon raw or reeled silk, which is 
now free. A reduction of 5 per cent. is advised upon 
dress and piece silks, ribbons, vestings, trim- 
mings, etc. The changes recommended on spices 
are unimportant. No changes whatever are recom- 
mended on tobacco. In relation to woods some 
changes of classification are recommended, and the 
admission free of woods from Canada, while our 
young forests are growing, is suggested. On wool 
and woolen goods there are many changes advised, 
from specific and mixed duties to ad valorem rates. 
An increase of Io per cent. on Aubusson and Ax- 
minster carpets is asked for. A duty of ro per cent. 
upon quinine is advocated. In regard to the in- 
ternal revenue the League proposes the abolition of 
the taxes on banks and bankers, on cigars and to- 
bacco, medicines, preparations, cosmetics, matches, 
Wax tapers, cigar lights, playing cards, checks, 
drafts, money orders, etc.—a very material reduc- 
tion, as will be observed. 

In an appendix Mr. Hill has collected arguments 
in favor of the changes proposed by the League, 
and comparative tables illustrative of tariff con- 
ditions in the United States from 1842 to 1861, and 
in Great Britain from 1787 to 1859. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS AND 
PROVISIONS. 

The comparative statistics of exports of bread- 
stuffs for October, as against those of the corre- 
sponding month last year, exhibit larger totals, 
both as to the aggregate number of bushels shipped 
as well as values. But the margin is not large, 
being 86,307 bushels and $365,289. The following 
in detail is prepared from the report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, cornmeal and wheat flour, as in all 
cases following, being given in equivalent bushels 
of corn and wheat respectively : 

EXPORTS BREADSTUFFS FOR OCTOBER. 











-1882. ——_, _ ————-1881_—_—__ 

“Bush els, Value. Bushels. Value. 

Whéatsecx) .eaaxs 10,044,247 $10,608,831 7,340, re $8,801,660 
Wheat flour...... 2,704,057 3,604,788 1,509, 2,280, 

Incian corn...... 1,005,775 766,816 4,9 nae acoqhes 

Indian cornmeal. 81,792 82,107 Sipe, 75,811 

S$ 32,126 16,508 ng) 

135,360 112,544 55,246 gre 778 

19, 13,509 10,640 7,330 

Totals... sce. 14,083,166 $15,205,203 13,996,859 $14,839,914 

Wheat shows the largest gain in exports, 2,703,545 


bushels, the excess value being $1,807,171. Wheat 
flour ranks next, the increased quantity exported 


being 1,254,321 bushels and the value $1,324,054. 
Rye, oats and barley each show small gains, that 
of the first named being 80,114 bushels, and $53,- 
766; oats 12,448 bushels, and $6,720, and that of 
barley 9,169 bushels, and the value $6,179. The 
exports of Indian corn, as was to be expected, 
fell away during October very heavily as compared 
with that month last year. The decrease was 
3,968, £86 bushels and the value $2,838,997. Indian 
cornmeal followed suit and the exports were less 
by 4,404 bushels, but the value, notwithstanding, 
was greater by $6,296. It is noticeable that the de- 
cline in the October shipments of Indian corn was 
about equal to the gain in both wheat and wheat 
flour. 

The exports of domestic breadstuffs for four 
months ended October 31, show a total of 4,854,- 
860 bushels less than in like period of 1881, but the 
gain in value is $4,570,084. The figures in detail 
are as follows: 

EXPORTS BREADSTUFFS FOR FOUR MONTHS ENDED OCT, 31. 

















- 1882, — —— 1881. — 
Bushels, Vales Bushels. Value. 
Wheat. 5.0. 5e0sss 58,521,955 $66,542,170 41,861,854 $50,829,237 
Wheat flour...... 11,595,555 15,790,864 8,802,423 12,091,489 
Indian corn...... 2, 243,85; 3765, 519 26,559, 77 16,660,184 
Indian cornmeal. 335,25 339,819 477,540 385,052 
Oats 122,792 68,929 351,736 155,13, 
Rye..... 304,543 306,795  —- 163,582 169,93 
Barley .... 182,385 127,603 34,387 20, 
Totals... <a 73)399,339 $84,881,719 78,251,199 $80,311,635 


The rate at which the various cereals were 
shipped out of the country during July, August, 
September and October last is about as indicated 
by the October exhibit, given above, except in the 
case of oats. October exports of oats, as in the 
case of those shipped in September, were much in 
excess of 1881, but the totals for the four months 
indicate an excess in favor of the months named, in 
1881 of 228,944 bushels and $86,205. The excess 
exports of wheat in the past four months were 
about 16,660,000 bushels and $15,700,000 ; wheat 
flour, 2,790,000 bushels and $3,640,000; rye, 231,0c0 
bushels and $136,700, and barley about 138,000 
bushels and $120,000. Indian corn and Indian corn- 
meal are again conspicuous on the opposite side of 
the account. The excess corn exported in the four 
months of 1881 as compared with the same months 
in 1882 was 24,315,824 bushels and $14,894,665, and 
of cornmeal, 142,284 bushels and $45,233. 

The exports of breadstuffs from January 1, 1882, 
to October 31, as compared with the shipments 
during ten months of 1881, naturally show small 
totals but much better average prices. The figures, 
in detail, are as follows: 


EXPORTS BREADSTUFFS FOR TEN MONTHS ENDED OCTOBER 3C. 











loam -1882, a 1881, ———_—_, 

Bushels, Value. Bushels, Value. 
Woheatent.iciceesea 91,385,683 $104,958,033 100,106,840 $116,741, 005 
Wheat flour.... 24,595,760 33,410,601 26,225,348 34,024,947 
Indian corn..... 12,423,751 9,419,418 66, 074,082 39,353,349 
Incian cornmeal 782,344 748,391 1,388,208 1,044,817 
239,850 140,271 476,805, 219,013 
£,015,676 888, 131 795,825, 851,194 
231,403 167,055 105,099 58,227 











130,674,473 $149,737,960 195,172,247 $192,292, 552 


From January 1, it appears that the average 
price per bushel paid for wheat, for export, for ten 
months of 1882, was $1.14 against $1.16 during the 
corresponding period in 1881. The like statistics 
relative to wheat flour, however, show that each 
bushel sent abroad brought an average of $1.45 
against $1.30 last year, and indian corn, 75¢. per 
bushel, against 60c. in ten months of 1881. The 
average price per bushel of all the exported cereals, 
named in the table last given was, during the ten 
months of 1882, $1.146 and in the like period of 
1881, $0.984. The gain has been 16.2 cents per 
bushel in favor of the current year, which, on the 
total number of bushels reported, amounted to 
$21,169,284. The shortage of 64,497,774 bushels 
in the ten months’ shipment, however, keeps the 
total value fully $42,554.592, below the like total 
for ten months’ exports in 1881. The effect of the 
shortage in export is best shown by the fact that if 
the averaged price received since January last, had 
been about $1.50 per bushel, instead of $1.14, the 
value of the ten months’ exports would have been 
equal to the sum received for ten months’ exports in 
1881, at 98c. average price per bushel. 

The October report of exports of provisions, 
tallow and dairy products continues the unsatisfac- 
tory exhibit of its predecessors. This is best shown 
by a comparison of total values. For twelve months 
ended October 31 the value of the exported com- 
modities named was $85,791,459 against $1 19,167.719 
during the preceding twelve months, a falling off of 
about 18 per cent. Even when considering the 
later months of the current year, no improvement 
appears. Onthe contrary, the discrepancy between 
this and last year’s business becomes greater, 
Thus, for ten months of this and last year the totals 
respectively were $78,036,or1 and $111, 723;571.0 Or: 
reducing to percentages, ten months’ business in 
exporting provisions, tallow and dairy products in 
1882 amounted, in dollars represented, to but 70 per 
cent. of that transacted from January 1 to October 
































































31, 1881, a 2 per cent. falling away from the 
made of the twelve months ending each on Octo 
31 in 1881 and 1882. This indicates that the expo 
in November and December, 1881, dropped 2 f 
cent. in value as compared with the like month 
1880. In October last the falling off in the v: 
of these commodities exported was conspicu 
amounting to $4,660,042 against $8,920,520 in O 
ber, 1881, a loss of 50 per cent. ‘This decrea 
the business of supplying foreign countries 
fresh and salt meat, tallow and dairy products 
therefore at the rate of 2% percent. a month | on | 
year’s business, and 3 per cent. a month during g 
current year to October 31. As shown above, Oc 
ber alone records a much higher ratio of dec: 
and the supply of hogs and cattle continues t 
from 15 to 30 per cent. short of that recorded « 
year ago. The following comprises the year’ 
ports and values: 


EXPORTS PROVISIONS, TALLOW AND DAIRY PRODUCTS, J. 
ARY I TO OCTOBER 31. 








— 1882. 1881. 
Pounds, Value. Pounds, ‘al: 
it ea eeeee 38,129,904 or Br.07n ans $8,318, 
a COL. sence 33,205,250 » 50 . 
ee A 51,615,879 Beas 164504 sea see i sev 9 
ams ++ 24,214,455 3,046 €?r} 49, It 
Lard... * 185,153, 21,078,524 256,448, 7.28 
Pork....: 51,076, aoa Bree 
Tallow... 340921493 2 gos 1,050, 
Butter.... : 321,433 1,25 922 109,713, 
CHeeséseensene 95,558,577 10,501, 108 001,345, 
Totals...... 719,371,194 $78,036,011 1, 173,561,317 $111,723,5 r 


The decline in shipments from 1,178,561, 131 
pounds in ten months of 1881 to 719,371,194 pounds 
in a like portion of 1882, or 454,190,123 pounds, 
naturally calls for an augmentation in price. T 
totals given show that the average value per pound 
of all exported provisions, tallow and dairy products 
in ten months of 1881 was about 9.4 per cent. 
against 10,8 per cent. average value per pound 
the same varieties of produce sent abroad durin 
the ten months of 1882. The 454,190,123 pouni 
exported from January 1 to October 31, 1881, in ¢ 
cess of the quantity sent abroad in a like period of 
this year, were valued at $33,687,560. So that the 
price 10.4 cents against over 9.4 cents paid last ye 
represents an increased value to the exports of $1 
071,196. It did not, however, cover over 30 
cent. of the excess value of last year’sexport. Th 
shipments of al] the varieties of provisions, oftallo 
and of dairy products were less in October, 
than in the same month of 1881, The best exhi 
was made by salt beef, of which there were 3,387 
648 pounds, valued at $303,559, shipped last mon 
against 3,488,173 pounds, valued at $269,788 in ne) 
tober, 1881; cheese exports were 5,998,718 pound 
valued at $690, 045, against 6,672,537 pounds, valu 
at $802,679 in October, 1881; tallow, 2,076,235 
pounds, valued at $182,780, against 2,332,8 
pounds, valued at $217,785 in the like month 1 
year; lard, 13,856,350 pounds, valued at $1,729,3 
against 24,871,142 pounds, valued at $2,864, 
hams, 1,279,683 pounds, valued at $186,601, aga 
2,011,101 pounds, valued at $239,996; pork, 3, 
692 pounds, valued at $376,862, against 7,987,04: 
pounds, valued at $726,960; fresh beef, 2,956, 2 
pounds, valued at $286,851, against 7.360, 
pounds, valued at $716,702; bacon, 5,909, 
pounds, valued at $781,695, against 28,925, 
pounds, valued at $2, 863,429; and butter, 62 
pounds valued at ‘$122,306, exported in Octob 
against 1,060,619 pounds, valued at $218, 260, s 
abroad in October, 1881. The discrepancies in t 
October export this year are to be noted as h 
in the reverse of the order just given. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
At the second day’s session of the Cong 
sional Committee, Captain John Codman, of. 
York, expressed the opinion that the high cos 
building first-class American ships was drag, 
our shipping interests down. The cost of bui 
iron ships in this country should be reduced, 
coastwise trade was a monopoly and should be 
thrown open to vessels of all nationalities.” 
existing navigation laws should be repealed. 
sels of over 3,000 tons should be admitted to A 
can register; materials to be used in the const 
and repairs of vessels of over 3,000 tons should 
admitted free of duty, and vessels engaged in 
foreign trade should be exempt from local 
national taxation. Several witnesses spoke of th 
evils resulting from the payment of advanced wage: 
to seamen. Congressman Cox, from a table 
pared from the official reports of the Bureau 
Statistics, showed that while the tonnage of Am 
can vessels entered from foreign countries at 
ports of the United States during the period fro 
1871 to 1881 had remained almost stationary, t 
foreign tonnage had nearly trebled during the san 
time. Mr. James Parker, secretary of the Amel 
Shipmasters’ Association, advocated the follov 
measures among others: The repeal of the so 
























































































vigation laws, and also of laws enacting tonnage 
dues, providing for consular fees and charges, com- 
pelling payment of extra wages to seamen dis- 
charged in foreign ports, requiring ocean mails to 
carried for the postages, and prohibiting the 
registry under our flag of foreign-built vessels. On 
the other hand, he declared in favor of the enact- 
ment of laws admitting all ships, no matter where 
built, to United States registry free of duty ; admit- 
ting materials for ship-building free of duty; provid- 
ing for the payment of a fair compensation for the 
transportation of destitute seamen ; permitting ship 
stores for use in vessels engaged in foreign trade to 
> taken from bond free of duty, and imposing light 
ies on vessels of those countries which impose 
em on ours. 





shipping Commissioner C. C. Duncan, in his 
ldress before the committee on the following day, 
id that the American merchant marine had at- 
ined its greatest prosperity in the decade between 
so and 1860. One of the main causes which led 
nat prosperity was the discriminating duty of 10 
per cent. in favor of imports in American bottoms. 

hat gave our shipping an advantage in every 
gn port which could not be regained unless 
government gave the necessary support. The 
1ess thought that bonded stores should be 
f duty to all foreign-going vessels. He was 
“favor of the passage of such laws as would 
en the cost of shipbuilding in this country. 
gave some figures indicating that American 
ls carrying mail, freight and passengers could 
avigated with a considerably smaller number of 

_than are required in like service by British 
‘ips. Sailors’ wages, he continued, are not iden- 
ed with any particular nationality. In all the 
rge ports ships of all nations pay the wages cur- 
nt, Captain O. R. Mumford, of Brooklyn, sug- 
ed as remedies for existing evils the cancella- 
m of all reciprocal tariffs conflicting with our 
pping interest in the foreign carrying-trade, the 
al of the three months’ extra pay law, the re- 
iction of consular fees, the admission of materials 
‘stores for ships’ use free of duty, the repeal of 
e laws providing for the carriage of the mails for 
postage, and the passage of laws requiring 
ps in the foreign trade to carry one apprentice 
"every 300 tons registered, and in the coasting 
ade one apprentice for every 500 tons. He also 
mended the establishment of differential dis- 
iminating duties on all foreign products. He 
ated that American steam vessels sailed at an ex- 
ense of from 50 to 75 per cent. greater than those 


reign vessels for wages to officers and crew. 
, 





Mr. William Nelson, of New York, said that 
capital would not be put in ships unless it could be 
ed, and declared that it was now impossible to 
cover whether there was a prior claim on a ship, 

‘could be done in cases of real estate. In order 
induce capital to invest he thought all laws passed 
or to 1812 should be remodeled and merchants 
lowed to purchase their ships in the cheapest mar- 
et and to place them under the protection of the 
erican flag. Federal protection should be ex- 
dover the subject of pilotage. At present, he 
i, the rates for pilotage were exorbitant, and the 
ire business was a sort of piracy. Surgeon-Gen- 
ral Hamilton, of the Marine Hospital Service, said 
at during the last decade 250,000 sailors had been 
ated in the marine hospitals. He advised an 
mendment in the shipping law requiring every 
ailor on shipping in an American port to pro- 
ce a certificate of a surgeon to the effect that he 
in a healthy physical condition within seven 
ays of the date of his shipment. Capt. Michael J. 

daly said that probably an eighth of the carrying 
ess done in English steamers sailing from this 
ort was owned by Americans. An American citi- 
: , though he could not own an English ship, could 
et +t hold a mortgage on her to her full value, and in 
_ way Americans sailed vessels under foreign 
. Mr. Henry C. Calkins thought it was no 
re proper to bring shipbuilding materials into 
country free of duty than to bring in an entire 
p duty-free. He believed in the Treasury giving 
bounties for constructing ships and subsidies for 
tying the mails. He would not have free ships 
and bring down the wages of American workingmen 
to the rate paid to European laborers. He thought 
it it better to keep up the rate of wages here even if 
-ship-owners had to pay a little more for building 
their vessels. 


ca 





Mr. John Roach said that it was suspicious that 
t one man who had put a dollar in ships had 
ced for free ships before the committee. He 
ated the tonnage of sailing vessels engaged in 
carrying trade at 14,000,000 tons and that of 
1 vessels at 5,000,000, Although the sailing 
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vessels could be built here more cheaply than any- 
where else in the world, yet America did not do the 
carrying trade. England, the witness said, carried 
more than one-half under her own flag. She at- 
tained her commanding position by using steam 
when the rest of the world depended on sails. 
Previous to the introduction of steam the United 
States was unexcelled on the ocean, but since then 
it has never had a defined policy either for its 
merchant marine or its navy. Our ships had been 
driven from the sea and could not return until we 
adopted the policy upon which England had built 
up her immense carrying trade. The British 
Government, Mr. Roach continued, paid the com- 
panies running steam vessels a large bounty for 
carrying the mails, and in addition to this it 
guaranteed a return of 8 per cent. on the capital 
invested in these companies. This policy, he 
said, made England what she was as a commercial 
nation. On being asked whether he could build 
an iron vessel as cheaply as it can be built on the 
Clyde, provided the duty on shipbuilding materials 
was removed, he replied that he could not, and 
that he did not think there was a shipbuilder in the 
country who could take advantage of the change in 
the law. He advocated a general law providing 
for the payment by the Post Office Department of 
additional postage for the carrying of the mails to 
steamship lines whose ships are built in this 
country. 


Shipping Commissioner Duncan re-appeared be- 
fore the Congressional Committee at its last public 
session in New York, and stated that he would re- 
commend the abolition of the system of advancing 
wages to American seamen provided the same pro- 
hibition could be made binding upon any vessel 
sailing from an American port. If Congress could 
not do this he did not think it advisabie to make 
such a law limited in its application to American- 
built vessels, because such action would drive our 
sailors to foreign-built vessels. Mr. Edward Lauter- 
bach appeared in behalf of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company. He said the company had strug- 
gled along for fifteen years without being able to 
pay a dividend to its stockholders. The mail law, 
he said, had resulted in this condition ofaffairs. The 
company wanted no subsidy, but did not want to be 
obliged to carry the mails at aloss. The law in- 
sisted that no steamer of the line should be cleared 
at San Francisco unless she waited for the mail 
and took every letter at the rate of two cents per 
letter. All the company desired was the right to 
conduct its business in its own way, and to make a 
contract with the government to carry the mail as 
other contracts are made. The speaker suggested 
that sections 3,936 and 4,203 of the Revised Statutes, 
which provided that an American steamer for a 
foreign port shall not be cleared until the mail is 
on board, should be repealed. 


Mr. J. B. Houston, president of the company, 
supported the views of Mr. Lauterbach. He added 
that he would like to see materials for iron as well 
as wooden ships free of duty. The labor on an iron 
ship amounted to about 90 per cent. of its entire 
cost. He wished to see the money for that labor 
spent in this country. That, he said, made the 
difference between admitting materials free and ad- 
mitting a ship free. Lieut. J. D. J. Kelley, of the 
United States navy, presented statistics showing 
that for the seven years ending in 1879 there had 
been a greater number of wrecks in the United 
States than in any other country. He urged the 
passage by Congress of a general law similar to the 
Merchant Shipping act of England, to bring the 
case of seamen directly under the general govern- 
ment, and to prohibit American ships from leaving 
any port in the United States unless the officers, or 
certain of them, have a government certificate to 
their capacity. Mr. Edward Hincken thought that 
American merchants should be allowed to buy their 
ships in the cheapest market. The fact is that they 
are the only ones in the world who are obliged to 
purchase their ships in their own country in order 
to secure the protection of its flag. No measure 
short of that suggested by him would suffice to 
revive American shipping. The policy of free ships 
would not only augment the number of American 
ships, but would add otherwise to the wealth of the 
country, since the ships would be fitted out in this 
country and would recruit American seamen. 





In a paper read before the National Academy of 
Sciences at the meeting of that body in New York 
city last week Professor J. S. Newberry, of 
Columbia College, disputed the theory advanced 
by certain German and French scientists that the 
deposits which resulted in the creation of coal-beds 
had been made by plants being carried from the 
place of growth to the place of deposit. In opposi- 


tion to this view Professor Newberry held that the 
deposits were made in marshes at the points of 
growth. In support of his opinion he instanced the 
fact that the traces of trees and plants in the coal 
and bituminous shale showed that these had fre- 
quently stood upright in the beds, and ‘also the 
fact that the. coal-seams always lie in a ditch or 
trench like form, thickest at the bottom or centre of 
the depression and thinning out at the sides of the 
seam. He had reached these conclusions after a 
thorough investigation of the worn-out beds in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, where the evidences were 
that the seams, which had been about six feet thick 
in their thickest part, had once been peat-beds 
thirty or forty feet in thickness. 





The same gentleman, in another paper, treated of 
the origin of the carbonaceous matter in the bitu- 
minous shales found so largely in New York, Ohio 
and Colorado. This shale, he said, was important 
from a commercial point of view since it is the 
material from which the petroleum of the future 
must be had when the Pennsylvania wells are ex- 
hausted, as they must be in the course of a few 
years. The shale is akin to coal in its formation, 
and is composed of the finest sand, which holds in 
suspension large quantities of residual carbon. The 
professor believes this carbonaceous matter to be 
the adipose tissue of animal and vegetable life. 
Beds of this shale 350 feet in thickness have been 
found in Ohio, and in Colorado it is said the 
thickness of the beds has in some places amounted 
to from 1,200 to 1,400 feet. 


In the first article in the current number of the 
North American Review some opinions on the 
“Health of American Women" are collected. 
‘‘Constitutional Prohibition in lowa”’ is discussed 
by Buren R. Sherman, who writes hopefully of the 
prospect of suppressing the evils of the liquor traffic 
by means of prohibitory legislation. He says that 
the recently-adopted amendment to the Iowa con- 
stitution is not, properly speaking, a sumptuary 
law. Its object is not to take away the individual's 
right of use, but only to destroy the business of 
manufacturing and selling intoxicating liquors for 
use as a beverage; a rather finely-drawn distinction 
which is likely to become confused in practice. An 
article which will attract much attention is General 
Grant’s review of the facts in the case of Fitz John 
Porter. Ina paper on the ‘‘ Influence of Food on 
Civilization’ Professor Richard A. Proctor points 
out the importance of food and of the manner of 
obtaining food on the fortunes of a race. He 
teaches as one of the lessons of the past that cheap 
food and the resulting increase of population bring 
about ‘‘such diversities in the social strata as must 
result earlier or later in destruction by displace- 
ments and upheavals within or by inroads from 
without.” 


The December Century is fully up to its usualhigh 
standard of attractiveness. In the opening paper 
on ‘*The Supreme Court of the United States,’ 
Mr. S. V. Smalley, gives a very interesting sketch 
of the history of the court, and of its more distin- 
guished members in the past. An outline of the 
jurisdiction of the court and notes of the more im- 
portant constitutional decisions, are included in this 
very readable article. ‘‘ The Supreme Court,” Mr. 
Smalley says, ‘‘is the balance-wheel of the Consti- 
tution, the conservative and regulative force in our 
political system holding all the parts together.” He 
lays stress upon the fact that in the earlier stages of 
the republic the relations of the central government 
to the states were largely fixed by decisions of the 
court. A timely and interesting article, in view of 
recent occurrences in the east, is that by Mr. W. E. 
Griffis, on ‘‘ The Corean Origin of Japanese Art,” 
in which the writer traces the early influence of the 
now degenerate Hermit Nation on the development 
of the decorative art of Japan. A description of 
‘‘ The Taxidermal Art” is given by Mr. Franklin 
H. North. 





The Manchester Guardian does not put as much 
faith in the wisdom of concentrating more cotton 
factories at the south, in this country, as might be 
expected, considering the reports of the mills already 
erected. The fact that the number of cotton 
spindles in the south increased 45 per cent. from 
September 1, 1881, to September 1, 1882, is shown 
by the records. But the Guardian expresses doubt 
whether the gain will be proportionate during the 
coming year, or, if it is, the opinion is offered that 
it will be at the expense of the south’s best interests. 
The centering of cotton factories near the cotton 
fields, if ever sound, adds the Guardian, must have 
been so when transportation was difficult and ex- 
That was the case in the earlier part of 
“Yet, even then, the bulk of the 


pensive. 
the century. 
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cotton produced in the United States was not 
manufactured there. In the season of 1880-81, 
while the American mills consumed 31.4 per cent, 
more cotton than in 1875-76, the proportion ex- 
ported rose to 41.2 percent. From this it is con- 
cluded that ‘‘ protection and other modes of stimu- 
lation notwithstanding—and possibly because of 
them—the Americans are obliged to send an in- 
creasing proportion of their cotton to Europe for 
manuftacture.'’ The Guardian concludes that the 
abundance and productivity of land in the south 
must continue for a long time to attract capital and 
labor, but that any attempt to divert these by un- 
natural means prematurely from the soil to manu- 
factures ‘‘must involve a waste of wealth and a 
delay in the development of the natural resources of 
these states,”’ 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


POINTS OF INTEREST FROM AROUND 
LHEOPACIBIC: 

San Francisco, November r5.—Since the election 
trade has fallen back into its normal condition, with 
an unusually promising outlook. The late rains 
have been general, and feed is now abundant. Dairy 
products are lower, but beef and mutton are on the 
up grade after prices having slackened a trifle lately. 
The truth is, we do not grow nearly enough cattle 
and sheep for local consumption ; but, inasmuch as 
heavy drafts are made upon the live stock of the 
coast by eastern buyers, it follows that a great deal 
of immature beef and mutton of inferior quality 
finds its way to market. At present there does not 
seem to be any prospect of a change for the better, 
the tendency being toward the cultivation of fruit 
rather than to stock-raising and dairying. As a 
profitable branch of agriculture the latter appears 
to hold out superior inducements, but it is not 
popular. 

The high price of hops has created an active de- 
mand for land suited for hop gardens, and high 
prices are being paid forit. Preparations for ex- 
tending hop cultivation on a large scale are also in 
progress in Washington territory. The heavy 
transportation charges for hops by railroad deter 
farmers in the interior from cultivating this crop to 
any great extent, the principle of charging ‘‘ what 
the commodity will bear’’ being rigidly applied by 
the railroad freight agents. The coast counties 
have, therefore, almost a monopoly of it. A trade 
combination has been formed by the holders of hops 
in Puget Sound district, Washington territory, not 
to sell under $1.10 per pound; $1.05 has been 
offered and refused. The last sale made at Seattle 
was on eastern account at$z. There are about 400 
unsold bales close held. 

The first steam whaler built and equipped at San 
Francisco, and noticed at the time in BRADSTREET’S, 
has returned after a successful maiden voyage. The 
cargo will pay the cost of the vessel. A second 
steam whaler will soon be ready for an Arctic cruise. 
In future San Francisco will be a keen competitor 
with New Bedford on the whaling ground of the 
Pacific and Arctic oceans. 

Last month’s imports by sea showed a satisfac- 
tory increase over October, 1881, but the overland 
imports did not exhibit any considerable growth, 
Treasure imports for October, 1882, were $1,056,494, 
of which $824,360 came from Australia. The 
monthly receipt of bar gold and specie, shipped by 
the Bank of New Zealand chiefly, averages about 
the above figure. A growing export trade to Aus- 
tralia by steam and sailing vessels has been estab- 
lished in San Francisco. 

The supply of wheat is adequate to export de- 
mand. Active speculation in corn and barley pre- 
vailed during the past fortnight. The product of 
corn on the coast is not equal to home requirements. 

Australian advices report a ‘‘ beef famine’’ in 
New South Wales, which is the most important 
pastoral colony of the entire group. The retail 
price of beef in Sydney is 6d. to 7d. per pound— 
very dear for that city. The tendency of prices is 
upward. This is accounted for by the disappear- 
ance of natural grasses and fodder plants on which 
cattle fattened, and by the practice of the squatters 
in getting rid of cattle to make way for sheep, which 
pay better and give less trouble. A Sydney news- 
paper, commenting on these facts, states that ‘‘ the 
golden age of the meat consumer is rapidly depart- 
ing in New South Wales." But mutton must also 
advance in price to correspond with London rates, 
seeing that there is an unlimited market in England 
for frozen carcasses of Australian sheep at from 6d, 
to 7%d. per pound. The ultimate effect of this 
new method of food distribution will be to equalize 
the price of beef and mutton all over the world. 

Reference to the late election in this State may 
properly be made in BRADSTREET’S, which has 
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taken so much interest in the industrial progress of 
the Pacific slope. The Republican ticket was de- 
feated badly, but this was not the point of the elec- 
tion. It was a popular revolt against corporate 
monopoly, and the extortion and oppressive policy 
of the great transportation companies, as repre- 
sented by the Central and Southern Pacific Railroad. 
The issue was not aparty one. It was an economic 
one, and, should the Democratic party prove un- 
faithful to its trust, violating its pledge to regulate 
freights and fares, it will be punished at the polls in 
November, 1834, as the Republicans were on the 
7th instant. The truth is, the trade and industries 
of California are held in the iron grip of the rail- 
road corporations, and rapid progress is impossible 
under existing conditions. The East is interested 
in the solution of the transportation problem in 
California, for the reason that its business outlets in 
this State are in a measure cut off by discriminating 
and excessive charges. It is believed, however, 
that the railroad corporation has succeeded in elect- 
ing a majority on the Railroad Commission and 
State Board of Equalization friendly to its interests. 





LETTERS, SOP LE EAE Oe 


TARIFF REDUCTION IN 1833 AND 1883. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 

Str—Mr. David H. Mason's communication 
about horizontal reductions of tariff taxes, which 
appeared in your issue of November 4, though ap- 
parently candid and logical, really exhibited decep- 
tive premises, a false conclusion and a strained 
inference. The argument was as follows: Abou’ 
the year 1840 the country presented ‘‘ a prodigious 
spectacle of despondency, stagnation and suffer- 
ing.” This was ‘‘the final result"’ of the tariff act 
of 1833, which, through its scale of periodicall\ 
descending duties, paralyzed industry and brough’ 
distress upon the government; and, therefore, ‘‘ it 
would be the insanity of folly"’ to reduce the tarif 
horizontally now. This reasoning may be put intc 
a syllogism, thus: 

Major premise: 
zontally in 1833. 

Minor premise: There was meee stagna- 
tion and suffering in 1840. 

Conciusion: Horizontal tariff reductions produce 
despondency, stagnation and suffering. 

Corollary: Our high protective tariff—it must 
and shall be preserved. 

Another syllogism may be employed to illustrate 
the fallacy of the preceding, as follows: 

Major premise: Protection was established in 
1861. 

Minor premise: There was despondency, stagna- 
tion and suffering in 1873. 

Conclusion: Protection produces despondency, 
stagnation and suffering. 

Let us examine Mr. Mason's argument in the 
light of facts, inquiring, first, what was the extent 
of the depression which, it was alleged, existed be- 
tween 1832 and 1842; and, secondly, what were the 
real causes of that depression, so far as it actually 
existed. 

Among the culminating results of the act of 1833, 
it is said, was ‘‘a wrecked industry." When the 
tariff is under discussion the term ‘‘industry”’ is 
usually understood to have special reference to 
cotton, wool and iron manufactures. How badly 
were these wrecked during the period in question? 
The following table shows the number of bales 
of cotton produced, consumed and exported in 
1830-31 and 1840-41, respectively, and the number 
of spindles in American mills in 1830, 1835 and 
1840, respectively : 


The tariff was reduced hori- 


1830-31, rr eae 
bales. 
Cotton procuced.. 1,¢3%,847 (av. 341 Ibs.) e: 54 (av. 394 Ibs.) 
Consumed....... 182,142 Es49c4 
Exported s.. <ce~s 773,000 1,313,500 
Cotton mills— 1830. 1835. 1840 
Number of spindles....... 1,506,000 1,750,Cc0o 2,284, He 


It would seem, therefore, that the cotton industry 
was not wrecked to any great extent during the 
period in question, whether by the reduction of 
duties in 1833 or by anything else. 

With regard to woolens, these figures show the 
value of the manufactures of the country in 1830 and 
1840, respectively, and of the imports of woolen 
goods in 1831 and 1841, respectively : 


1830. 1840. 
Woolen manufactures.............-.006 $14,528,166 $20,696,999 
: 1831. 1841. 
Woolen goods imported...........-.... $12, aah $11,001,939 


Thus it appears that the great woolen industry, 
far from going to wreck and ruin in the decade 
1830-40, thrived and grew; that the value of our 
manufactures of wool increased 42 per cent. in the 
ten years, and that the business not only grew abso- 
lutely, but kept pace with the growth of the country, 
so that, in spite of lower duties, the imports of 


‘ 
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woolens were no greater in 1841 than they had been 
in 188r. 

Iron statistics for 1830 and 1840 are no less signifi- 
cant. A comparative statement follows : 





1830, 1840. 
Number of furn@ees : iy. serene che cneev ess ie 202 450 
Pig iron produced, tons... . 183,343 347,700 
Bar. ron made, tone.h marcacae eects rae 112,866 197,233 


That is to say, the number of iron furnaces was 
considerably more than twice as great toward the 
close of this period of ‘‘ despondency, stagnation 
and suffering "’ as before it began, and the output of 
pig iron increased go’per cent. during the decade. 

The increase of national wealth between 1830 and 
and 1840 was returned at 42 per cent., between 1820 
and 1830 at 41 per cent. 

Again, we are told that among the deplorable 
results of the tariff of 1833 was ‘‘a shriveled com- 
merce.” But the specie value of our commerce, 
imports and exports, amounted to an average of 
$33,473,330 annually in the nine years 1833-41, as 
against an annual average of $144,362,817 in 1824- 
32, the increase being 62 per cent. It is hard to see 
how this is a shriveling. The exports of 1824-32 
averaged $57,757,563 per annum; of 1833-41, 
$97,206,456. The imports of 1824-32 averaged 
$86,605,254 yearly; of 1833-41, $136,266,374. 

The conclusion is therefore inevitable that much 
of the talk about ‘‘a wrecked industry" and a 
shriveled commerce while the act of 1833 was in 
force, about the disastrous outcome of that experi- 
nent, about the destruction of mining and manu- 
facturing capital, is random rhetoric or gross 
exaggeration. 

‘“An empty national Treasury’’ is set down as 
another culminating result of the act of 1833. The 
Treasury was, indeed, empty in 1837-42, but the 
Compromise measure had very little to do with it. 
There is abundant proof that the tariff of 1833, at 
‘east till within six months of the time when it was 
superseded, taken in connection with other sources 
of revenue which the government had when it was 
‘nacted, and there was no reason to anticipate 
vould be thrown away, produced ample revenue for 

he public needs. In June, 1834, after the first 
‘eduction under the Compromise had taken effect, 
1 special report by Secretary Taney showed that 
here was still an overflowing Treasury, and in the 
vinter of 1834-35 a committee of the Senate opposed 
o the administration reported that there would 
wrobably be for the next eight years an annual 
surplus of {$9,000,000 ‘‘ beyond the just wants of 
he government.’’ No one suspected that the act 
of 1833 was destined to bring distress upon the 
zovernment. 

How did it happen, then, that in September, 1837, 
a special session of Congress had to be called to 
supply a deficit in the revenue, and that in 1840 the 
leficiency was still greater? Mr. Mason differs 
vith the great men of that day in attributing the 
oerplexities of the government solely or chiefly to 
he operation of the tariff. He quotes Benton as 
f llows : 


Never were the coffers and the credit of the Treasury, not 
sven in the last year of the war with Great Britain (1814), at a 
‘ower ebb or a more pitiable point than at present (1842). A de- 
Seit of $14,000,coo in the Treasury ; a total inability to borrow, 
either at home or abroad, the amount of the loan of $12,000,- 
090, authorized the year before; Treasury notes below par ; 
31,500,090 of protected demands; a revenue from imports in- 
idequate and decreasing—such was the condition of the Treas- 
ury.—Thirty Years’ View, Vol. I1., p. 413. 

Benton said this, and the implication is that he 
said no more, but ascribed the condition of the 
Treasury wholly to inadequate revenue from im- 
ports; and this, in turn, it is intimated, was the 
result, not of a too great total reduction of duties, 
but of periodic reductions by a sliding scale. It 
would have been fairer to let Benton finish his sen- 
tence. He said: 


Such was the condition of the Treasury, and all the result of 
‘hree measures forced upon the previous administration by the 
united power of the opposition and the aid of temporizing 
friends. These three measures were: 1. Compromise act of 
1833. 2. The distribution of surplus revenue in 1837. 3. The 
surrender of the land revenue to the states. The Compromise 
act, by its sl. w and imperceptible reductions of revenue during 
its fir:t seven years, created a large surplus; by its abrupt and 
precipitous falling off the last two, made a deficit. The distri- 
bution of this surplus to the amount of near $30,000,coo took 
away the sum which would have met this deficiency, And the 
surrender of the land revenue diverted from its course the sec- 
ord largest stream of revenue that came into the Treasury, and 
the effect of the whole was to leave it without money and with- 
out credit.—/did. 

The device of distributing or “‘ depositing" the sur- 
plus general revenue among the states in 1836, and 
afterward of treating the proceeds of land sales in like 
manner, was an invention of protectionists designed 
in part to avert that further reduction of customs 
taxes which everybody saw was inevitable unless the 
surplus revenue could be disposed of in some other 
way. This appears conclusively from the fact that 
the distribution was persisted in long after a deficit 
had been created, so that in 1841 it was justly said: 

. - ‘ 
‘The Senators yesterday passed a bill emptying 


the Treasury, by giving away the proceeds of the 
public lands, and to-day we have a bill to supply 
the deficiency by a resort to a tax.” Of all wild 
financiering the schemes developed between 1835 
and 1841 for raising money by taxation of the peo- 
ple at large to divide again among the states, and 
for giving up entirely an important source of rey- 
enue with the certainty that to do so would per- 
petuate a deficiency, were the wildest. They are 
fairly comparable with the schemes of the present 
day to abolish the internal taxes on tobacco and 
whisky in order to compel the retention of high 
taxes on imports. 

Other causes of the deficit in 1837-42 were an ex- 
travagant increase in expenditures, the result not of 
too little revenue but too much, and the granting of 
profuse bounties to exporters of refined sugar, rum 
and salted fish. Inthe nine years 1825-33 the cus- 
toms revenue amounted to $212,684,397, averaging 
$03,631,599 annually; in the nine years 1834-42 the 
aggregate was $155,656,851, an annual average of 
$17,295,205. But comparing the expenditures of 
the same two periods of nine years each, the civil 
and miscellaneous expenditures rose from $31,415,- 
936, averaging $3,490,659 per annum, to $56,069,- 
638, averaging $6,229,959; the War Department ex- 
penditures from $42,180,940, averaging $4,686,771, 
to $81,206,957, averaging $9,022,995; the naval ex- 
penditures from $33,712,734, averaging $3,745,859, 
to $53,101,923, averaging $5.900,213; and the total 
net ordinary expenditures from $129,466,868, aver- 
aging $14,385,207, to $239,096,509, averaging $26,- 
566,278. Inthe second period the ordinary expendi- 
tures increased by nearly twice as much as the cus- 
toms revenue fell off. The war and naval expendi- 
tures increased in nine years $58,415,206, while the 
receipts from duties fell off $57,027,545, so that the 
entire loss of customs revenue might have been 
saved out of these two departments alone, and still 
have left to each as much as was thought enough 
for them in the former period. And yet the average 
annual reduction of less than $6,500,000 in the 
duties on imports is held alone responsible for the 
empty Treasury ! 

It is said truly that there was between 1837 and 
1842 ‘‘widespread individual bankruptcy,’’ ‘‘re- 
pudiation by states,’’ and ‘‘a lost public credit.” 
But these unfortunate conditions were mainly inde- 
pendent of the tariff reductions, and wholly inde- 
pendent of the manner of these reductions. It is 
generally admitted, save by high-tariff men in 
special pleas, that the panic of 1837 and its conse- 
quences were the result of an enormous paper- 
money inflation, wildcat banking, excessive and 
reckless speculation, the total or partial suspension 
of specie payments, and a universally disorganized 
currency. Henry Clay, who invented the tariff act 
of 1833 as he openly avowed in order to save the 
protective system from destruction, declared ‘‘on 
his conscience," in 1840, that the public distress had 
sprung from a dozen monetary causes, but he speci- 
fied not one tariff cause. State repudiation surely 
was not due to the reduction of duties. 

After 1842 there was a recovery of public credit 
and private confidence, but the effect of the new 
tariff in producing the change has been greatly 
overrated. Mr. Mason copies at length Benton's 
pictures of the distress between 1837 and 1842; he 
does not quete his explanation of the subsequent 
revival. Mr. Benton had said ten years earlier: 


Mr. Clay had attributed to the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 the re- 
viving and returning prosperity of the country, while in fact it 
was the mere effect of recovery from prostration, and inspite of 
these tariffs, instead of by their help. It was a period of stag- 
nation, of settlement, of paying up, of getting clear of loads of 
debt, and starting afresh.—Vol. /., p. 272. 


And so he wrote in 1854 of the causes of the 
revival in 1842-44: 

The exchequer is now, according to the former champions of 
the National Bank, the sole hope of the country ; the independ- 
ent Treasury and hard money its only danger. Yet the exchequer 
was repulsed, the independent Treasury and gold was estab- 
lished, and the effect was that that same country which was 
unable to borrow five millions of dollars has since borrowed 
many ten millions.—Vol. JJ., p. 463. 

Such were still the sighings and longings of Mr. Tyler for a 
national currency of paper money. They were his valedictory 
to that delusive cheat. Before he had an opportunity to present 
another annual message the independent Treasury system and 
the revived gold currency had done their office, had given ease 
and safety to the government finances, had restored prosperity 
and confidence to the community.—Vol. IJ., p. 567. 

The animus of Mr. Mason's article is plain 
enough. It is directed not so much against a hori- 
zontal or a periodical reduction of duties as against 
any reduction whatever. Its purpose is to make it 
appear that it would be ‘‘ the insanity of folly"’ for 
this or the next Congress to throw off 10 per cent. 
of the existing customs taxes, because the com- 
promise tariff had evil effects. This would be a 
non sequitur even if every one of the alleged ill con- 
sequences of the act of 1833 could be brought home 
to it, E, W. Jupp. 

St, Louis, November r8. 































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 

(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.| _ 

The right to pass through an alleyway § 

for the common benefit of abutting lot-owne 
lost by a failure to use it for ten years, in. the 

ion of the Maryland Court of Appeals, in § 

Ullman, decided in October. 





Land owned by a railroad company, | 
be subjected to an assessment for the open ng 
city sewer, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Errors of Connecticut, in the New 
Haven & Hudson River Railroad Company \ 
City of New Britain, decided in June. 


A municipal corporation will be liable fe 
injury resulting to a person from falling into 
in a sidewalk in a street which any one c 
though no formal notice of the defect was 
the city authorities, in the opinion of the 
Court of Iowa, in. Cressey vs. Portville, des 
June. 





A blank for a promissory note had the a 
figures only, but in the part for the writte n 
the blank was not filled in. In this case—H 
vs. Davis—the Supreme Court of Iowa, in 
decided that the figures in the margin were 
of the note, but a memorandum only; thai 
not supply the necessity of the written wo 
that no recovery could be had on the note. 
ree 





A judgment rendered against a defend 
has not been summoned and who has not app 
in the action, is not merely erroneous or vo 
it is absolutely void, and an injunction 
granted to restrain any proceeding on 
ment, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
orado, in the San Juan & St. Louis Mi 
Smelting Company vs. Finch, decided in Ju 

A passenger on a steamship was injured 
falling of a block used in the raising of as 
he sued the company, Richter vs. The Ste 
Nederland, in the United States Circuit C 
Philadelphia. It appeared on the trial th 
block had been carefully examined on each 
the vessel, and that the passenger had been 
to leave the place in which he had been 
Judge Bradley and Judge McKennan deci 
October 23, that the company had done its 
in caring for the safety of the passenger. — 


A sold B some shovels, of which he 
maker, and as B refused to pay for them 
ground that they were not of the quali 
sented A brought suit, Ames vs. Quimb 
United States Circuit Court for the We 
trict of Michigan. To establish the quali 
shovels the plaintiff offered to prove it by S 
the quality of other shovels delivered to 
purchaser at the same time. The defe 
jected, but the Court allowed the evid 
plaintift had judgment, and the defendant 
it to the Supreme Court of the United Sta 
this month, affirmed it. Mr. Justice Blatch 
the opinion, said: It is competent to 
quality of goods sold and delivered by sho 
quality of the same goods sold and deli 
another purchaser at the same time. Es 


“ 





A steam-tug was engaged to take a bar; 
mouth of a canal and place her in the can 
tug left the barge three hundred yards be 
mouth of the canal, and in a dangerous pla 
only person on the barge was her master, 
poling tried to bring her to the canal, 
failed, as the tide carried her away and 
her. The owner of the barge libelled 
Kenah vs. The Steam-tug John Markee, 
United States Circuit Court, at Philadelph 
recovered her full value, Judge Butler, in | 
ion, which was concurred in by Judge Mck 
on appeal, saying: The respondent can 
plain of the smallness of the crew. It wo 
been sufficient for the barge’s managemen' 
had been placed in the canal. That it was 
ficient to extricate her from the position 
she was improperly left is not important. 
cumstance that it was so small of its 
forcibly to prove that the libellant did not 
to be left out in the river where his crew ¥ 
inadequate to the management of his boat 
not find anything in the case which shou 
the respondent from liability for the loss. 
libellant should have made an effort to get 
canal, under the circumstances existing 
left, seems clear. He certainly is not ‘bl 
doing so. 




































































































-In an action on a life policy the company made 
the defense that as the premium had not been duly 
paid, it was not liable. It appeared in the case, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company vs. 
Doster, in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that the premium was not a fixed one, as the 
dividend was to be deducted. No notice was sent 
of the amount due, and the premium was not paid. 
In deciding in favor of the plaintift this month, Mr. 
Justice Harlan said: Where the premium was, by 
the contract, subject to a variation, dependent upon 
the dividends to which the insured was entitled, it 
was the duty of the company to give him seasonable 
notice of the amount of his dividends, in order that 
1e might be enabled, in due time, to pay or tender 
he balance remaining unpaid upon the premium. 
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--A house was rented from month to month and at 
the end of the year the tenant remained. The 
ndlord attempted to hold the tenant under a 
’s lease, so that he was asked to give three 
onths’ notice of leaving. In this case, Hollis vs. 
Barnes, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
‘October, decided against the landlord. Judge 
Mercur, in the opinion, said: When we are deal- 
ing with the question of an implied renewal of a 
ancy, all the terms of the former lease must be 
onsidered. ‘The purpose is not to make a new 
ase essentially different, but to continue the former 
so far as its terms may be applicable. In its very 
nature the implied renewal of a lease assumes a 
continuation of its characteristic features. Hence, 
if a landlord elect to treat one holding over asa 
tenant, he thereby affirms the form of tenancy 
under which the tenant previously held. If that 
was a tenancy by the month, it will presumptively 
continue. The landlord cannot impose a longer 
term nor one radically different from the former. 





- Bwas insured on an accident policy, and when on 
railway train, which had stopped on a bridge, at 
night, he left his seat, went to the front platform, and 
‘stepping down upon the bridge fell through, some of 
the planks having been removed. He received a 
fatal injury. In an action to recover on the policy, 
brought in the Philadelphia Court of Common 
Pleas, Burkhard vs. The Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
p any, the defence was set up that there was no lia- 
bility, as the insured, by going upon the bridge, had 
violated the provisions of the policy that he should 
not voluntarily expose himself to dangers. There 
was also a provision that if the injury happened 
when the insured was on a railway track or bridge, 
the company should not be held liable. Judge 
Hare, in giving judgment for the defendant on the 
oth inst.,said: Both conditions were, in my opinion, 
proken by B. To leave a railway train in the 
obscurity of the night while it is standing on a rail- 
way track over a river is certainly an exposure to 
inger which, if not uncommon among the travel- 
‘ing community, is clearly ‘‘ voluntary " within the 
meaning of the policy; nor can there be a reason- 
le doubt that deceased violated the prohibition 
against being on the track or bridge, although 
his stay was momentary and he fell immediately 
through into the river. 


¥ 








P, who was insured by an accident policy, died 
from the effect of poison unintentionally taken. 
The policy insured against injury. from any ‘‘ ex- 
ernal, violent and accidental means,” but provided 
‘that its benefits should not extend ‘‘ to any death or 
disability which may have been caused wholly or in 
part * * * by taking of poison.” An action 
was brought on the policy, Pollock vs. The United 
‘States Mutual Accident Association, in the Phila- 
delphia Court of Common Pleas, and judgment was 
siven for the defendant. Judge Ludlow, in the 
opinion, on the 11th inst., said’: The difficulty in 
his case arises from the fact that the words ‘‘ exter- 
‘nal, violent and accidental means,’” are qualified 
nd limited by the proviso, which declares that the 
benefits of the certificate shall not extend ‘‘to any 
injury of which there shall be no external or visible 
sign * * nor to any death or disability which may 
have been caused wholly or in part * * by taking 
of poison.’ It is useless to decide whether this 
death was caused by ‘‘external, violent or acci- 
dental means,” while the proviso remains in the 
certificate or policy. If the death by poison had 
been intentional, it would either have been by rea- 
son of ‘ medical treatment,” or by ‘‘ suicide’’ (felon- 
-jous or otherwise, sane or insane). 
the certificate, ‘‘ by taking of poison,” can have no 
meaning unless intended to reach just such a case 
as this. The company did not mean to insure 
against a death produced by the unintentional 
drinking of poison, and not even to a death pro- 
‘duced by ‘‘external, violent or accidental means,” 
re there shall exist ‘‘no external or visible 


with a capital of $1,075,000, the purpose being to 
manufacture Faure accumulators. It appears to the 
editor of Knowledge to be utterly impossible to em- 
ploy the whole sum subscribed in making Faure 
batteries. 
way, is interested in the French concern. 


lated for Providence," but serving for New England 
and adjacent states, is a handy volume and is ren- 
dered noteworthy by an unusual amount of useful 
and entertaining information. 
appears, was ‘established in 1781,"’ and is therefore 
ror years old. The present edition is compiled by 
George A. Stockwell, of the Providence Journal, 
and published by Sidney S. Rider. 


ber of failures gazetted during the week ending Sat- 
urday, November 4, was 229, showing an increase 
of 2 over the corresponding week of last year and 
a net decrease in 1882 to date of 740. 
the number of failures during the week noted was 18, 
in Ireland only 3 are recorded. The largest num- 
ber of failures occurred in the grocery and provision 
trades, which have furnished the most considerable 
proportion for some years. 


organized with a capital of "zo,c00, Abner Ruther- 
ford, president, and John J. Nissley, cashier. John 
Stewart, president of the First National Bank of 
Johnstown, N. Y., is dead. The Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank of Trenton, N. J., has elected D. P. 
Forst president, vice Timothy Abbott deceased. 
The Merchants’ National Bank, of Galena, IIl., has 
elected Thomas Foster president in place of A. 
Estey. 


Agricultural Company, Limited, of London, has 
purchased 2,700 acres of land in Florida, adjoining 
East Tahopekaliga lake. The lands were recently in- 
spected by an agent of the company, and on his 
recommendation, says the Jacksonville, (Fla.), 
Times, 
comprises some choice timber, orange and sugar 
lands, and the company acquiring them intends 
entering at once upon the work of improving them. 
It is believed that the advent of this English com- 
pany is the precursor of several others of like char- 


acter. 


popular, and which offers so wide a scope for elab- 
oration of design and ornamentation, has frequently 
been a source of wonderment as to the manner of 
its production. A French inventor covers the sur- 
face of asheet of glass with a paste made of some 
coarse-grained flux or easily-fused glass. This he 
muffles and subjects to a high temperature. 
the coating is fused the sheet is withdrawn and 
rapidly cooled. The superficial glass thereupon 
separates itself and leaves the irregular surface. 


sheet from contact with the flux, designs may be left 
in smooth glass. 


The words of 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Knowledge (London) announces the formation ot 
‘French Electrical Power Storage Company,” 


An English company, already under 





The ‘' Rhode Island Almanac "’ for 1883, ‘‘ calcu- 


This almanac, as it 





According to Kemp's Mercantile Gazette the num- 


In Scotland 





The Hummelstown, Pa., National Bank has been 





An English company, known as The Florida 


the purchase was made. The tract 





The beautiful ‘‘ crackle-glassware,”’ at present so 


When 


By protecting some portions of the surface of the 





Throughout the United Kingdom of late the 
building trades have been much interfered with by 
unfavorable weather. The ship-joiners’ strike at 
Glasgow is reported by the London Labour News to 
be causing a good deal of disturbance, and outside 
artisans have been employed to take the places of 
the malcontents. The iron trade (November 8) was 
well employed and in South Yorkshire iron-workers 
were asking for an advance. In North Wales 
miners were asking for a Io per cent. advance in 
wages. In most of the leading colliery districts 
miners have secured advances, in many instances as 
high as Io per cent. 

eo ee 

The city assessment of Louisville, Ky., just com- 
pleted, shows the following figures, intended to be 
fair cash valuations, except the item of residuary 
and merchandise, for which the returns are made 
less the amount of indebtedness thereon : 

. «$29,400,000 









Ground. ccveccececeecscectesetsneneess 
Improvements. . + 24,000,000 
Personalty.....---+.+ «+» * 6,700,000 
Residuary and merchandise... 5,900,000 

"Potaalicsh ect soit cinta pasa ese ela's slip ei alsje'ala «ele ini v.c.sisie sie $66,000,000 


The present rate of taxation for city purposes in 
Louisville is $2.35, of which 3oc. is for schools, 4oc. 


for sinking fund, goc. for railroads; balance for 


streets andfgeneral city expenses, 


colony of Victoria, 
4,763,125 worth of minerals other than gold, against 
420,733,651 for 
colonies there are at present signs of a revival in 
gold mining. 
were 18,873 miners employed and in Victoria 
38,386. The latter had 448 companies in operation, 
with £6,647,838 aggregate capital. 
metallic product of New South Wales is tin, which 
last year was valued at £724,603. 
valued at £335,062 and coal £603,248. The gold 
product 
43333512, against 
Wales. 


the beetroot-sugar crop on the continent, takes a 
gloomy view of the prospects. 
been wet and the consequences to the beet very 
unfavorable. 
serious deficit. 
mild and rainy weather, except in certain regions 
where early frosts are looked for, 
Austria is no better. 
thought the larger portion of the crop will have to 
be left in the fields. 
crop both as to weight and quality, but Poland, 
will excel in quantity rather than in quality. 


leather waste has at times been a subject of serious 
inquiry. A reporter on a New York daily a few 
months ago asserted that a Long Island catsup 
factory employed many of the articles named in 
connection with the refuse of tomato canneries in 
manufacturing a ‘‘superior”’ article of table catsup. 
But this explanation never attracted the attention 
of the Board of Health nor rival tomato-catsup 
makers, and therefore lost favor. 
use for old boots and shoes and waste is now 
pointed out by the Shoe and Leather Reporter. The 
chemical manufacturer uses them in the production 
of the cyanides which are indispensable in color 
painting and photography. 


tude of Turkey towards economic enterprise. The 
result is to drive capital out of the empire despite 
the wishes and intentions of those who are promi- 
nent in the councils of the empire. 
has been accumulating for forty years in Constanti- 
nople is now leaving that city. 
fore have made money in Turkey will not reinvest 
it there. They are going elsewhere for purposes of 
investment with alarming rapidity, and the conse- 
quences to Turkey are daily shown in a constantly 
increasing impoverishment of all classes. There is 
no inducement offered to keep capital in the country. 
On the contrary, the attitude of the government is 
rather repellant, not intentionally so, but, as the 
Glasgow Herald puts it, ‘‘ through the harrassment 
and irritation of a sequence of vexations”’ which 
haye brought about a ‘‘want of courage or confi- 
dence to grapple with economical problems.” 


During thirty-one years of separate existence the 
Australia, has produced 

































































New South Wales. In both 


In New South Wales last year there 


A leading 
Copper was 


of Victoria in 1881 was valued at 
£566,513 for New South 


The Fournal des Fabricants de Sucre, writing of 
The weather has 


If the like continues there will be a 
Germany reports a continuance of 


The news from 
In Moravia and Bohemia it is 


Russia anticipates an average 





The final disposition of old boots and shoes and 


The legitimate 





Foreign exchanges point out the unfortunate atti- 


Capital which 


Those who hereto- 





Since Alsace was made a part of the German 


Empire its industrial progress is said to have been 
backwards. This is pointed out by a writer in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, who attributes it largely to 


the loss of the valuable French market. The print 
fabrics of Alsace, both as to color and texture are 
or were of the highest grade. The number of print 
machines in Alsace at present is placed at 100 
against 124 prior to the Franco-Prussian war, and 
the numberof hands employed has decreased from 8,- 
611 to 6,575. At St. Marie-aux-Mines, where the 
mixed cotton, wool and silk industry is situated, the 
number of men employed has decreased from 15,000 
to 10,000, and the woolen industry at Bischwiller is 
stated to be ‘‘almost ruined.” A largeproportion of 
the residents of the place have left, and the 5,000 spin- 
ners and weavers now number but 1,800. The value of 
the annual product, once about $4,000,000 has sunk 
to $800,000. The traditional skill of the Alsatian 
workmen is not being shown by the Germans who 
fill the vacancies in the mulls and factories of Alsace. 
Another significant statement by the Parisian jour- 
nal named, is that the industries are likely to dete- 
riorate owing to the unsteady habits of the em- 
ployés. The consumption of brandy at Mulhouse 
alone has risen from 250 to 3,000 hectolitres. 





The London Times notes that Russia has con- 
cluded a new loan for £8,000,000. This brings her 
total outstanding debt up to £553,000,000, or (call- 
ing $5=£1) to $2,765,000,000, This estimate is no 


500,000. 
‘“been wasted on wars.” 
Railways and telegraphs 
Crimean war. 


Turkish war 
Khiva, etc. 


are almost paupers.”’ 
est on railways amounts to 
railway guarantees the outstanding obligations of 


plies. 
perceive that by arranging to sell goods to desirable 
customers on time their business would be very 
much enlarged. 
and among them houses which took advantage of 
the favor with which the installment purchase plan 


their goods. 
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the basis of the depreciated value of the rouble. 
Russia’s debt has therefore almost doubled since 
1872, the annual deficit averaging £24,000,000. 
For twenty years previous to the date named, 
the annual deficit was about £11,000,000. 
the 
the 
per 
expressed that another ten years of the same 
character will bring Russta ‘‘ to the brink of a finan- 
cial precipice.” 
three ways: Foreign loans, £164,500,000 ; internal 
loans, £260,000,000, and 
issue, £91,500,000—in all £516,000,000. The nom- 
inal rate of interest on all existing foreign loans of 
Russia is 4.62, equal to 5.66 on the net amount 
received. 
carry 5 per cent. 
carries no interest. 
of the Russian debt was caused by extensive con- 
struction of railways is not true. 
railways cost £262,000,000. 


For 
ten years ended 1882 the expenditure of 
Russian empire has been just 40 per cent. 


annum over the income. The opinion is 


The debt has been incurred in 


an uncovered paper 


The internal loans for the most part 
The uncovered paper money 
The common belief that most 


The existing 


Of this amount the 


government contributed one-half, and holds stocks 
and debentures of various lines for £132,000,000. 
There was paid besides £21,000,000 to shareholders 
and £2,500,000 for telegraphs, a total of £155,- 
has for 


The remainder the most part 


- £155,500,000 
142,000,coo 
. 133,000,000 

85,500,000 







The army and navy items amounted last year to 
£23,500,000—'' and g2 per cent. of the inhabitants 


The half of guaranteed inter- 
"3,000,000. Omitting 


the empire are given as follows: 


Foreign debbicsins. sevice nesse pay eednrasssere . . ++ £188,870,000 
Internal debt, 5 per CeMt........ccceccesseccnnsceese 110,166,000 
Land and serf debt, 5 per cent 83,317,0c0 



















Credit notes debt, 5 per cent....... .. 7,960,000 
Polish idebtaeie vcs wanaa vee sa nacece 6,987,000 
Internal debt, 4% per cent...... 21,600,000 
Internal debt, 4 per cent............ 28,546,000 
Internal debt, 6 per cent.. 4,365,000 
Uncovered paper money......--..-0+sseseeeererees 91,430,000 

Potalinces criaciiuets deslside ston nsyinaie Mle cinjore Coen genes £553, 181,000 


Down to January, 1881, Russia had paid in forty 
years to 
£151,000,000. 


the bondholders of the foreign debt 





The building of many apartment houses, or flats, 


in New York, brought into existence a new method 
of doing business at retail—the selling of goods on 
the installment plan. 
for housekeeping which made the young couple or 
middle-aged 
boarding and take advantage of. 
things, together with the enormous number of 
changes from rented furnished rooms to unfurnished 
flats, at once showed itself in increased demands 
for household furniture, ornamentation and sup- 


The flat offered opportunities 


to leave off 


This order of 


married folk quick 


Several reputable houses were not slow to 
There were imitators, of course, 


was met, to overdo in the matter of ‘‘ charging’ for 
Naturally the prices for articles 
‘purchased on time" is in excess of those for 
which payment is made in full when bought. The 
larger and more reputable furniture installment 
sales depots claim to sell ‘‘on time’ for from 
25 to 30 per cent. cash down, and the remainder 
at the rate of $10 to $20 per month, as may 
be agreed, the sum total being but to per cent. 
in excess of the amount charged in case of a cash 
purchase. Instances where 25 and even 30 per 
cent. extra was charged for a ‘‘ time price ’’ are not 
unknown, but more responsible dealers will say 
that ro per cent. is sufficient to cover interest and 
risk in case of forfeiture of goods. The chattel 
mortgage or the lease containing contract to sell on 
payment of the balance due are used by dealers to 
secure payments. Good references or reputable 
places of business are generally the only require- 
ments to entitle one to buy goods on time from 
dealers selling on the installment plan. Household 
furniture, which was first offered for sale in this way, 
has been supplemented by porcelains, rugs, car- 
pets and jewelry. Fancy dry goods and bonnets 
are toa limited extent sold in a manner like that 
outlined above, and there is no reason to believe 
that the limit has been reached. While originally 
serving a useful purpose, it is quite probable that 
this system of mortgaging one’s revenue in advance, 
often in order to gratify vanity or caprice, has 
arrived at that stage beyond which it is not wise 
to go, 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

Events in Wall street have attracted wide public 
attention during the past week, and much discus- 
sion of the causes which precipitated the further 
decline in prices has taken place. Some loose talk 
about attacks upon public credit by unscrupulous 
gamblers has been indulged in by some news- 
papers, as if attacks upon public credit, if success- 
ful, would not depress the price of government 
securities and the sound mortgage bonds of leading 
railroad corporations—securities which have not 
been perceptibly affected by the recent fall of stocks. 
Other journals have recognized more clearly the 
true causes of the decline, and have endeavored to 
show that the danger apprehended from them has 
been exaggerated. Without expressing opinion 
on the soundness of their views, it may be observed 
here that the disordered condition of the steel and 
iron trade, and the war among the great railroad 
systems of the northwest—the immediate causes of 
the trouble in the stock market—are both due to one 
and the same cause, viz., excessive railroad building. 
Time and time again during the past ten months, 
the more clear-sighted observers have pointed out 
that the enormous expansion of railroad de- 
velopment must end in serious trouble. The 
facts are that during the past three years 
railroad construction and the issue of securi- 
ties representing it have been carried on with 
such rapidity as to outstrip the purchasing power 
of the public. The investment capacity of the 
country in any one year or series of years is the 
surplus left after necessary expenses are paid. For 
the ascertainment of this sum we have no data 
except such fragmentary facts as serve to base 
more or less shrewd guesses upon; for it varies 
from year to year with the abundance or otherwise 
of the crops, with the foreign demand for them, the 
conditions of industry and a thousand and one cir- 
cumstances as yet impossible to be fully measured 
or foreknown. The trade of a nation is trade 
with all other nations, and great prosperity or great 
calamity in any of them makes itself felt in greater 
or less degree upon the others. In addition, this 
country borrows a vast amount of investment capi- 
tal from Europe, and we must exhaust the capacity 
or willingness of Europe to lend, as well as our own, 
before we reach such a condition ot things as makes 
itself apparent in Wall street at this time. The 
market for new bonds—which is the measure of in- 
vestment capacity—has been almost dead for six 
months, and the great steel-rail mills of the coun- 
try have during that period been working largely on 
orders received months before. 

As to the railroads already built, they are in much 
the same position as the mill property—there is more 
mileage than the population can profitably support. 


Many smaller roads projected and built—or half 


built—within the past two or three years, are already 
insolvent and in the hands of receivers. The 
bondholders and other creditors have been called 
upon to subscribe more money to finish them, and 
they cannot respond. The extensions built by the 
great corporations of the northwest run up into the 
thousands of miles. Take the St. Paul company 
alone. Five years ago its mileage was 1,500 miles; 
its mileage now is 4,500 miles. Other corporations 
have been building at a rate somewhat behind this. 
Vast as has been the immigration in that section, it 
has not been able to keep pace with the railroad 
extensions, There are not enough people to 
support the lines; and it comes out now 
that the leading men in these great corpora- 
tions have for a considerable time past been 
preparing for the fight which they saw was inevit- 
able by quietly selling the heavy amounts of 
stocks they had their money invested in. They 
knew well enough that by the time the war was over 
they would be able to buy them back at much lower 
prices than they sold out at. The fact that they had 
their fortunes mainly invested in the stocks of their 
own roads satisfactorily explains how these great cor- 
porations have so long been a sort of happy family, 
and why, despite all their bickerings and rivalry, the 
managers have never done more than make wordy 
war on each other. Now they are stripped for the 
fray. Each day has brought to light some new fact 
showing how serious and far-reaching the troubles 
are. 

These general observations seemed necessary to 
an understandiug of the situation; it remains to be 
said that the immediate cause of the decline in 
prices, which nearly ran into a panic onWednesday, 
was the temporary stoppage of the Lacka- 
wanna steel mills at Scranton. Private infor- 
mation had been received last Friday by certain 
large operators of the stoppage of the mills, and 








the probability that the other large mills of the 
country would have to follow suit. This pointed 
the way to a deeline in the coal stocks, and the sell- 
ing of these was very vigorous. On Monday morn- 
ing every newspaper in the city came out with from 
acolumn to two columns of dispatches about the 


closing or intended stoppage of mills at Cleve- 


land, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Scranton, in West 
Virginia and elsewhere; and how the granger 
roads had all declared open war on each 
other on freight as well as passengers; that the 
pool on St. Paul & Minneapolis business had been 
formally dissolved, and every road had sent out on 
Sunday a new schedute of rates cut down from 
former figures in the most sweeping style. The 
market opened very sick, and it was not long before 
it grew sicker. There was a general scramble to 
sell stocks. Those who had them hastened to 
lighten their loads; those who were out already 
sold short right and left. On Tuesday morning 
the rout seemed complete. Prices had been so 
far battered down under the constant selling that 
the great operators who had started the movement 
thought the decline had gone far enough, and, 
having covered their shorts, endeavored to rally 
the market a little. This was about two o'clock, 
and at this moment the Denver & Rio Grande 
company sent official notice to the exchange of a 
new issue to be made of over 3,000,000 of stock. 
Information that the company intended to do this 
had leaked out in Wall street some weeks before, 
and had been denied by none so strenuously as the 
officers of the company. The reading of this notice 
from the rostrum was like a bombshell in the mar- 
ket. If the intention was to secure the effect indi- 
cated, it was singularly well-timed. To rally the 
market after this was impossible. Prices declined 
worse than before, Denver leading the way, and the 
market closed in the most alarming condition. 

It was evident that one of two things must hap- 
pen next day—either a rally ora panic. The latter 
neither bull nor bear desired; and it would not be 
far from the truth to say that every leading operator 
in Wall street went in on Wednesday morning to 
buy stocks. For just about twenty minutes they 
stayed the flood and caused a general betterment 
of prices, but the task was too much. The whole 
country seemed to have become alarmed, and the 
wires fairly hummed with orders from everywhere 
at home and abroad to sell—sell at the market—sell 
for anything stocks would fetch. 
stocks poured in from far and near was over- 
whelming. The power of the buyers to buy 
was overborne, and as prices went down on all 
sides a panic seemed inevitable. For two hours 
nearly this scene continued, and then the enor- 
mous buying done had its effect. The market 
was steadied, a recovery began, the room-traders 
changed from selling to buying, and the crisis was 
passed for the day. There was a substantial ad- 
vance during the afternoon, and the market closed 
at the best prices of the day. The transactions were 
the largest in the history of the Stock Exchange, 
Considerably over 800,000 shares were reported, 
and probably the actual transactions reached 
1,000,000. 

We do not, however, seem to be out of the woods 
yet. Wall street has evidently made up its mind 
that prices have still to decline considerably before 
they can go up again; and instead of a rally on 
Thursday, as had been looked for, there was a slow 
weakening. It was discovered that Mr. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Gould, Mr. Keene and the others who had 
stemmed the torrent on Wednesday were feeding 
the market with the stocks they had bought. In 
fact, it seemed as if they had bought to the limit of 
their desire and had of necessity to sell again. The 
selling was done slowly, but not the less continu- 
ously. To add to the troubles the loan market has 
been a big obstacle to any advance. When the 
decline began on Monday the banks got frightened 
and called loans. The rate rose to 4o per cent. 
Talk about locking up money and manipulation 
of the market was silenced later-in the week when 
it was found that the loan rate would not go down, 
however much the big operators desired it. The 
banks were not well off, as their last statement 
showed ; ‘and when prices of stocks decline so rap- 
idly there is a great deal of shifting of loans, of 
circumspection in lending, and of disinclination to 
lend at all, which inevitably produces a constant 
scrambling for money, causing the loan rate to rise 
to high figures, We have had an average rate of 
12 to 15 per cent. for the week. The extreme rates 
have been 40 and 6 per cent. Had the old usury 
law been in operation its effect would have been 
very severe. 

As a gleam of hope on the better side, it is to be 
noted that foreign exchange is at the turning point 
where a slight weakening will make it profitable to 
import gold, As mentioned above government 


The deluge of 
























bonds have not been perceptibly affected by the 
perturbations of stocks, but a fractional weakening 
of prices as compared with last week. The follow- 
ing were the closing quotations yesterday : 


Pa. Co's Guar. 44° Tet Regio2k. Se. coe-> ae 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 1st 7’s 1912.... ao 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7’s 1912.. 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's I912..... 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons, S. F. 7’s 1900... 
Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons.S F, 6’s 1892... 












% Col., C. & Ind. C. rst Cons. 7’s 1908. = 
Nom St pane Oe | Cale & tad Cad Cons he eee 
U. S. 5s, extended (3% p. c.)........:46 Ior to1lg 102 
U.S. Bus 1891, registered. ......:.0.006 112 11% 112 ' WESTERN SYSTEMS, 
ies Or COUPON irscecale «cee cen eeeeien 113 112% 113, Chicago & Alton— 
ti S. 48 1907, registered ... 119 7” 11g ee hs ort; aes Ee THO azissices knee ease a.sieieie 
ah A n 1 Ir 0 inking Fund 6's 1903.............+. . 
be aa ae = : : : Louis & Mo. Riv. ist Mort. 7’s 1900... 





The bank statement of Saturday was an improve-| Louis & Mo. Riv, 2d Mort. 7’s 1900...- 








* St. Louis, Jack. & C, rst 7’s 1894.. 31.40 
ment on that of the preceeding week. The reserve Chicago, i ee ton & Quincy— 
was increased $2,146,275, which nearly brought it ine wl Mortgage 7's 1903-..+++. eos 
ieee followin e the Iowa Division 4’s 191 ; 
up to the 25 per cent. line. ‘The following ar care Division «is 95 sagas 
comparative totals of the statements of November | ~ Coupon 6's 1017.....+.+..+sssceecaceeueees 5 
fi Keokuk & Des M. Ist Mort. 5's 1923..--..+++ 
tr and November 18: Chicago, Milwaukee & pt _ 
November 11. November 18, Differences. a Mate teste ben th ae + aan 
Loansfacrcspreccne $315, 454/200 $314,026,500 Dec. $1,427,700 Consolidated 7's 1908....-...... oe 
Specie «icsigaticas 48,823,500 50,985,400 Inc. 2,161,900 Ist’ Mort: So, Minn Dive 6'a cso 
Lobe prec als 38,953,100 aiice ig < ; nites st Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5's 1921 
eposits.......... 283,206,200 i ne, 1388, . h tan 
Circulation........ xh 66a, 300 18,665,700 Inc. 2,500 | Chicago & Northwestern 


Consols Gold Coupons 7's 1902....4.+ss+0008 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929.... A 
Sinking Fund 5's_1879-1929 

Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha— 





The total reserve is now 24.62 per cent. against 
25.84 per cent. of the liabilities at the same date last 


rae ae Mie Ds vase ere bbe 3. 

: ic., St. Pau in. rst 6’s 1918, tees 

isan St. Paul & Sioux City 1st 6’s 1919........++ dn 
Ee etree N. Or. Gold 5" 

THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- ic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold 5's 1951.....++++ 

TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: Cedar Falls & Min. 1st 7’s 1907. 








Springfield Div. Coup. 6’s 1 
Midd le Div. Reg. 5's 1921 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. i : 
: St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba 


Nov. 25, Nov. 17, Nov. 24. 
























































































ist Mortgage 7’s 1919 
1881. 1882. 1882. ad Mortgage Pk eee. 
New, York Centrallyii./.,c ssl ap anelone 13834 130% 12654 Dakota Extension 6’s 
Controlled ( Lake Shore............ 121 114 114 
but not 4 Michigan Central.,.... 9% 100% O43 SOUTHWESTERNS, 
leased. (Canada Southern...... 1% 6834 398 A 3 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 457 384 35 Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... 9358 ae afi General Mortgage 6's TQZO:,. 3, eis'es stair en ptet 
Pennsylvania ag ey 1 ce PY) SA ee ee or 58% fees at a Gree o spindeldhte ante ane 
asic a ihoamlestssiceetete 20 5% van: s ; eon ne tees ee eeeenee 5 
Leased. + Marietta & Cin. 1st pref.. 16% ap Toledo, Peoria & Ww Nn ISt 7’S 1QT7. eweas sae 
Marietta & Cin. 2d pref... 7 . Wabash R. Mort. 7's, 1879-1909.....++.++.++ 
Baltamore:& Ohio...» - sce. scslet ne cekie a a is Omaha Div. 1st 7’s 191 ea dnc ote Piette ate 
Leased,—Ohio & Mississippi........ 404 346 31 Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883...... .....+ wags 
Ohio & Mississippi pref. . ae a ae Missceri Facte . 
irst Consols 6’s 1920.0. che oubs seek enee 
CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND Miss. Pac, 3d Mort. 7’s 1906... ...s+eses isi 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO, Pac. 2 ea Mo. = o's = a deleealo tee eats ere 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 1394 129% 122% Pac. R. of Mo. 2 7S TBOL..-- eee eee eee e eens 
Chua Rock Teina & Pacific ate gE 1296 ©1123 Iron bet ders ses Con, §'S 1931....++ +0005 
Illinois Central...........se00005 as 131% 147 142 pesca Ca ie 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis& N. O... 3 78 75 pepe ono s sae o: <5 caine lala el as lalaalte 
Chicazo &Altonte.s.cei: -ccedeneente 132 136 130 eee nea Les M4 oT Suge io. Sleigh 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 107% 107% 98% | _ Conso gape einen sim 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 12014 122% 116% | Texas & Paci Gat 
Ghtexge & Renews bene ir vat 127% 138% 13/6 Eaters Ga yeee «seee spice = ing BN =a gae 
Cc ica ‘Oo & ort west pre 140 4 159 4 150 ent eee ge eieaie cise Cai 
St. Pant RK Omahas. oe dood 3056 7 4354 Income & Land Grant Yep, 7'S'IOLVS weet 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6's 1930.........++eeees 
St. Pau] & Omaha pref........ oe 101% 105% 102% 5 isi Sank wes 
St. Paul & Manitoba..........cece00+ e 150 130 " Seria Tosh eee 
SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 3-6's Clase C 1906.5. ceccce ree tveee tees 
SOUTHWESTERNS. 36s thees B 19 cass sissies eee vee 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 45% 32%  28%| tst0s Pierce C. TOTS se eae 
Wanashs St: Louls & Pacific pref. 8234 584 5134 Equipment 7's 1895 .22..4..ccbhsesdesememeenee 
Missoure Pacihics wis: xcs devine! sais 105% 1047, 98 
Leased,—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 404 343 29% PACIFIC ROADS, 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 432 35% 32 Union Pacific— 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 5M 544 51 Union Pacific rst 6’s 1896-9.........s+seseee 
St. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... 105 90% 92 Union Pacific L’d G’ts 7’s 1887-9.........+4+ 
Texas Pacific..........ssscesseeeeers 39% 332 | Union Pacific pinking ea 8's: 1803. -i5is-c%iante 
Union Pacific Regist'd 8's 1893...........+0+ 
Union Pacific. roy, 103% | | anaes Peete ast Gla sine at en 
Central Pacific. 88% 85 Kansas Pacific 1st 6's 1896.......... 
Northern Pacifi 45% 42% Kansas Den. Div. 6’s Ass’d 1899.... 
Northern Pacific pref.. 8134 927% 92% Kansas Ist Consol 6's 1919....+.....+. 
SOUTHERN ROADS. Rech'n Col & Pac, ek eee 
Louisville & Nashville............... 5% 5156 49 Atch. Jew’! Co, & W. tst 6's 1905... 
Leased.— Nash., Chat. & St. Louis. . 3 3g 49% Oregon Short Line tst 6’s 1922...... 
Richmond & Danville................ ve 1 5 Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7's 1009...... re 
Norfolk & Western.... Foc 25% 17 a Utah South’n Extens’n Ist 7’s 1909....-.. ++ 
Norfolk & Western pref 57% A 51 Central Pacific— 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... 14% 104 9% Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8........+..+++ 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. 2414 18% 1634 Central San Joaq’n B’h 6’s 1G00... a 
Mobile & Ohio 37 I 18 Central Cal. & Or’g’n 1st 6’s 1888. 
Memphis & Charleston. 70 4 Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884..... 
4 Central Land Grant 6's 1899. 
en nd Grant 6's 1899..... 
COAL ROADS, Western Pacific B’ds 6's 1899..... : 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 126% 190% ~—125,3 South'n Pac, of Cal. rst 6’s 1905-6...... teeee 
Leased.—Morris & Essex .......... ao 12 123 Northern Pacific— - 
New Jersey Central... 04% ay 65% Gen Land Grant tst Coup. 6 'S TOAL acwimesbi 5 
Delaware & Hudsun.. 109 111% 10734 Gen. Land Grant ist 6's reg’d.........eeee0s 
Philadelphia & Reading 6516 56 48 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. SOUTHERN ROADS, 
Manhattan:.gcussheunwcssedude tae oe 8! 6 Louisville & Nashville— 
Manhattan Ist pref....2.........0006 = 4 és: 3 Consol. 7’s 1898. ...0../ sie.snn siciea SOO arene 
New York Elevated..........ccseseees 107 Io 0 2d M. 7’s Gold 1883... 
Metropolitan arcs vicheasseres atone soak 9634 8 5, So nag ae 7 ot ye 
0. ob. Is 
MISCELLANEOUS, E, ae vache Ist 6’s 1919... 
Chesapeake & Ohio..............000. 27% 2 22} Gen'l Mge 6's 1930... 0.-0. ss eew eee eeeee 
Chesapeake & Ohio rst pref......... 39 a wee St. Louis Div. rst 6's 1921. 24 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref.. 28% 25% 24! | St. Louis Div. 2d 3's 1980.. : 
Denver & Rio Grande........... 79% 47% 3056 Nash. & Dec, rst ee See : + 
Hannibal & St. Joseph........ 95% = 45 45 Louisville, Cin. & Lex. pee coe : 
Hannibal & St, Joseph pref... 109% 80 78 | East Tennessee, Virginia & Geor, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis . Bs 15% I First Mortgage SH 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 3214 28 First Consolidated 5's 19 ibs 
New York, Ontario & Western 307 2634 2554 Divisional 5's 1930..... tenes 
Oregon Railway & Navigation. 168: 158 150. | Norfolk & Western— 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington. 20 te 9% ena Mee — noi See a 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS, Consolidated Gen. 6's 1915... . 
Western Union .... 85% 82% 7% 15 Dee Case Piste teceesteeeeeeesane 
tap Sag temas ae 44 44 at Macaaae 6's 19m 
“iti tame af pe G'S 1920. ....2+-sssesevereenees 
Pxprcse—Ariatie tia 38 ‘ae ad Mortgage 6'8 1931.44). scss0c0decceen eee 
American ... 95 2 
United States. 77 & 3 COAL ROADS, 
_. Wells, Fargo.... 134 130 127 New Jersey Central— 
Racific Male cscccspuacre 454 39 mat Mortgagt 7’ 1899) ...05.000..ssceeeedeeean 
Colorado Coal & Iron Company 4 33 By Ist Consolidated 7's Assented 1899..... one 
Venieeee 7's Assented 1902.......... em 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS, justment'7’s '7903.1515.. .atarsns canes 
VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. rh tatty ks. Con Assented iia 
New York Central— Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
ist Mortgage 6's 1883; 5.6. sncaanecsseswmees 1005 = 10044 General Mortgage 7’s 1907.... 
tat Mortgage 6's 1887... 55.0; cocker esate 109 109 Syracuse, B, & N. . Ist 7’s 1 
hE oR eH. R. 1st Coup. 7’s 1903......... 133 Bz, orris & Essex 1st 7's 1914.. 
N. Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7’s 1903........... “e Pe Morris & Essex 2d 7's 1891........+ 
Can. South. 1st Int. Guar’d 5's 1900......... 94% 93% Morris & Es, 1st Consols gd. 7's. 1915 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— Delaware & Hudson Comal 
Cons:\Canp, 1st .7°s 1900... se.cestieeh sateeane 127 127 1st Mortgage 7’s 1884............ 
Cons. Regd 36t 1900; a55 cone int aa ase 125% 125 ist Mortgage 7’s 1891.......... 
Cons. Coup. Gd'9'S 1905.7. cacenmen dee teh ccs ae 124 Ist Penn. Diy. Coup. 7’s 1917..... 
Gona Regd ‘3d 009 /4osna bec sreecnacs seas 121 120% Alb, & Susq. rst Con. gu’d 7's 1906.. < 
Michigan Central— Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7’s 1921....-+.0+sses05 
Consol 76 19000) sun Soe Ae ee ect 122 102 Philadelphia & Reading— 
Coupon 5's 1931... ts 98% a Consolidated Coupon 6’s 1911.........--+ A 
pect 5's 1931 98 Consolidated Registered 6’s 1911. 
New York, Lake oe Consolidated Coupon 7’s rgrr..... 
Erie rst Mort. Extended 7s TOOTi aman anna 12, 121 Consolidated Registered 7’s 1911. 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919 eke 1 106 Imp't Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897... 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended s’ a 106 General Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1908. 
Erie 5th Mort, Extended 7’ ae 106 TIL General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908. 
Erie 1st Con, Gold 7's 1920......... 126 12614 Income Mortgage Coup. 7’s tie. 
Erie 1st Con. F'd Gon . 7'S 1920 a aa Debenture Coup. 6’s 1893...... 
Erie Reorg’n tst lien 6's 1908..... oF as Debenture Convert. 7’s 1893............+ (Aer 
eed 516 ae 7S 1893..... 120 120 
uff., N. Y. rie 1st 7’s 1916... A 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con oe 1969 Rg 38% ELEVATED ROADS. 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon, F.Cou.5’s1969. 97 9744 | Metropolitan ist 6’s 1908........... Dapeme sien “ 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899. . eta Ceaiiciaete 
Pa..Co's Guar, 474’s 1st Coup, 192..sseee0@ 073% 2. New York 1st 7's 1Q00;< <nacxteamenata ceegse onan 
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“The dispatches from the country this week to 
BRADSTREET’S continue to give assurance that 
the general trade situation is sufficiently well 
yverned to withstand the effect of the reduction in 
. The weather in the south continues fnvorable 
cotton-pickiug. Wheat has advanced this week 
he New York market in consequence of 
. improvement in the foreign markets, which 
gradually advancing on account of the 
ty and high prices of all other varieties 
: ~ grain and roots in Europe. The western 
ts, however, are weak yet in view of 
pected larger receipts. Corn has been ad- 
mced to the extraordinary price of $105 per 
shel this week in the New York market on 
unt of the scarcity and also of a corner in 
November. Provisions declined during the week 
a result of larger receipts of hogs at the 
t, but it is believed that the markets for 
1 pork and lard have been oversold 
that a reaction is liable to occur. The 
market has been injuriously affected by 
sational reports concerning the disturbed con- 
tion in which it is laboring. ‘This is especially 
of the Bessemer steel-rail industry. A 
ity in excess of requirements and severe compe- 
n are the immediate causes of existing troubles. 
he determination of rail mills, reported about to 
spend work, to reduce wages and continue at all 
nts till spring is followed by announcements 
contracts have been taken at $4o per ton. 
here is no perceptible improvement in the manu- 
tured iron market although several manufacturers 
ress themselves confident of a renewed de- 
and at an early day. Pig iron is suffering from 
auses allied to that affecting the steel-rail industry. 
etroleum, under the influence of excessive carry- 
g charges at all points, in addition to a concerted 
ck by those favoring lower prices, has suffered 
violent fluctuations during the week, and the 
market has been generally lower. There 
have been no new features in the coal trade worthy 
f mention, the business of mining and distribution 
h of anthracite and bituminous being steadily 
| profitably carried on. The demand for ocean 
nage is noticeable mainly for grain loading 
t Baltimore and for cotton at southern ports. 
ere has also been a marked demand for 
essels for refined and case oils for French» 
panish and other ports, due to lower prices for oil. 
the absence ofa full supply of vessels rates are 
ymparatively firm. The wool trade is quiet, as 
ufacturers are buying only for current wants, 
- the market is fairly steady for all desirable 
ades. Tnere were 171 failures in the United 
s during the past week, 4 more than the pre- 
g week, and 56 more than the corresponding 
week last year. 
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hs BREADSTUEFFS. 


The general conditions of the market for bread- 
stuffs are beginning to assume a shape that indi- 
tes a change from the depression of prices which 
existed for several months past in the most 
mportant article of breadstufis, wheat. For 
several weeks past we have called attention in 
B BRADSTREET’ s to the relative greater firmness of 
the foreign than the American markets for all 
ticles of breadstuffs. The general explanation 
n for this was that wheat, being relatively so 
h cheaper than all other articles of breadstuffs— 
or, for that matter, any other kind of human food in 
neral use—there was an increased consumption 
luced by low prices which seemed likely to 
sly offset the increased supply of wheat from 
his year’ s abundant crops, and notwithstanding the 
ts that the United Kingdom had a larger crop of 
me-grown wheat, and that in the last four months 
e has also imported about 12,000,000 bushels more 
eat than during the same four months of last 
, and on November rst had about 1,450,000 
ers—or 11,600,000 bushels—more wheat in 
re than at the same date last year—notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the scarcity and high prices of 
almost every other item of human food is neces- 
sarily resulting in an increased consumption of 
wheat which, before long, must enhance its price. 
This is undoubtedly the view taken of the situation 
in the English markets, and it is this that has sus- 
tained the prices of wheat there, while they have 
been weak and ready to decline in American mar- 
kets every time there was a little increase in the 
ily arrivals at the principal western primary mar- 
s. Itis understood that about 5,000,coo bushels 
he present stock of wheat in store in Liverpool 
actically out of the market. It was bought and 
id by strong parties there who believe that it is 
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a safe investment, and will be worth more before 
long than now. 


high on account of scarcity the consumption—in 
Europe especially—is diminished and recourse is 
had to other foods, viz., 
notably potatoes, 
that the rule will work both ways, viz., that these 
articles being all now comparatively scarce and 
high in Europe the consumption of wheat has in- 
creased. Old mixed corn has been selling in Liver- 
pool, in the last week, at the same price as No. 2 
spring wheat. 
was 8s. 2d. per cental or 39s. 3d. per quarter, 
which is equal to about a dollar per bushel in 
New York. 
December, the price was 
quarter (or 6c. per bushel) less. 
there would not be even so much difference as 
this except for the impression that when the Novem- 
ber corner in the New York market—which on the 
same day runit up to $1.05 and $1.08 per bushel— 
was over it would decline some. But the small differ- 
ence between cash and December delivery in Liver- 
pool is at least sufficient evidence that it is not any 
cornering or manipulation that makes the high 
price for corn in Liverpool, but absolute scarcity. 
There was a corner there in October, but none now. 
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It is a well established fact that when wheat is 


corn, barley, oats, and 
and it is reasonable to assume 


On Thursday the Liverpool price 


And for delivery in the first half of 
only about 2s. per 
It is believed that 


Something over a month agoa considerable amount 


of short selling in Liverpool was induced by the facts 
that supplies of Danubian corn were still coming in 


to some extent, and also that there had been 


considerable shipments from the river Plate, in 


South America. This latter was an entirely new 
source of supply and considerable expectations 
were based uponit. But the supplies from the two 
sources above mentioned have ceased and the re- 
ceipts of corn at Liverpool now are mainly the very 
meagre ones from the American Atlantic states. 
Corn is not only scarce but freight room is scarce. 
Exporters of ;corn could afford to pay 86c. per 
bushel for corn, pay present freights, and yet have 
a profit on shipments to Liverpool. The high price 
of corn—or maize—in the English markets has 
affected the prices of all other grains, but—as 
pointed out by Beerbohm's Corn Trade List of No- 
vember 3d—has especially affected the demand for 
and the prices of barley, of which the deliveries for 
the week to November 2d were 80,628 quarters 
against 62,929 quarters in the corresponding week 
of last year; and yet the price advanced. The 
most important article of human food, however, for 
which wheat must furnish a substitute, is potatoes. 
Of this article there was an important deficiency in 
the crops not only of the United Kingdom but of all 
Europe. The area planted in England this year 
was 57,000 acres less than last year, and the total 
deficiency in the crop as compared to last year is 
estimated at about 500,000 tons. In Germany the 
official reports of the potato crop estimate a de- 
ficiency of 50 per cent., or equal to 11,750,000 tons, 
while in some of the other continental countries the 
potato crop was almost a complete failure. The 
prices of potatoes now in England are 50 per cent. 
higher than at the same time last year. Returning 
now to the prices of wheat, to which prices 
of all the abovementioned articles have an 
important relation there is also the fact that 
supplies of wheat are coming from British 
India in much less quantities than at this time last 
year, and Australia is sending none at all. 

The exports of breadstuffs in the week ending 
November 18th, from the seven Atlantic ports, were 
1,329.685 bushels of wheat, 220,551 barrels of flour 
and 89,956 bushels of corn, against 993,271 bushels 
of wheat, 181,959 barrels of flour and 106,792 bushels 
of corn in the previous week. 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS, 


Prices of wheat in American markets have always 
been governed more largely by the Chicago market 
than any other. All this summer and autumn 
prices in that market have not only been depressed, 
as the natural result of a large crop, but have also 
been artificially depressed by the policy adopted by 
the Chicago Board of Trade in the attempt to 
suppress corners. One of the most effective 
measures was. a rule adopted by the board which 
permitted any dissatisfied parties who found that 
they had oversold the market for wheat or anything 
else to demand that an arbitration committee be 
appointed to investigate and see if, in their judg- 
ment, there was a ‘‘corner’’ in the market, and 
if they found there was a ‘‘corner’’ they were 
authorized to fix the price for settlement. of 
any defaulted contracts at any price /ower than the 
contract which they might deem in accordance with 
the legitimate value of the grain as fixed by supply 
and demand. It is to be noted that an arbitration 
committee had power only to reduce the price in 























the contract, never to raise it. 
of this has been to encourage default of contracts 
on? the part of persons who had sold grain too low 
and found that they could not fulfil their contracts 
without a loss. 
of business and so much repudiation in Chicago 
that there is at last a movement on foot to abolish 
not only the rule for appeal to an arbitration com- 
mittee, but also the whole set of rules against cor- 
ners. 
mittee appointed to bring the matter before the 
board in formal shape, and there is little reason to 
doubt that in the course of a month or so the whole 
policy of opposition to corners will be greatly 
changed, or possibly abolished, in which event the 
American wheat markets would be relieved from 
the depressing effect of the mistaken policy of 
Chicago. 


for the present at least—bids fair to have a tendency 
to keep down the price of wheat at the west. 
railroad war now being waged between the Rock 
Island, the Northwestern and the St. Paul railroads 
is in the heaviest wheat-producing region of the 










nal rates of freights, 
portant increase of arrivals of both wheat and flour 


markets are now influenced more by foreign prices 

















The natural result 


This has resulted in such a decrease 


A meeting was held on the 2oth and a com- 


There is, however, still another feature which— 


The 


United States. Rates of freight from every point in 


Minnesota and Iowa to Chicago are reduced to 
almost nothing. While it lasts—and there is now 
no telling when it will end—it will be a great 
inducement 


to move the abundant crops of 
the ‘northwest to Chicago at the merely nomi- 
and will induce an im- 
at Chicago. New York and the other seaboard 
than the western markets, and are, therefore, rcla- 
tively stronger. On Thursday wheat for December 
delivery advanced 1c. per bushel, while Chicago 
did not advance at all. The arrivals of wheat at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis 
and Peoria, in the week ending with November 22, 
were only 1,184,171 bushels, against 2,085,196 
bushels at the same points week before last. The 
total stock of wheat in store at Chicago on the 
morning of November 21 was 3,771,600 bushels, 
against 3,778,000 bushels at the corresponding date 
last year. Prices at Chicago during the week have 
ranged at about 93c. for November delivery, and 
from 93c. to 94c. for December. Wheat advanced 
2cents in the New York market on Friday. The 
visible supply of wheat in the United States and 
Canada on November 18 showed an increase 
of 1,027,456 bushels as compared with the preced- 
ing week. 


CORN. 

The most prominent feature in corn during the 
week has been the corner in November in the New 
York market, which on Thursday advanced the 
price to $1.05 per bushel. It is believed there is 
a considerable short interest out in contracts for 
seller the year, both in New York and Chicago, 
and as the new corn that is coming into the western 
markets does not grade well, there is a chance for a 
squeeze in that option in both markets. A great 
deal will depend upon the weather at the west. If 
it continues clear it aids the drying out of the new 
corn and improves its quality, so that a larger pro- 
portion would grade No, 2; but even in that case 
the visible supply is so extremely small and foreign 
prices so firm that there is little prospect of lower 
prices before the end of the year. The visible sup- 
ply of corn on November 18 showed an increase 
of 329,270 bushels as compared with the preceding 
week. 


PROVISIONS. 

There was an important decline in the prices of 
provisions during the week, to the extent of over $x 
per barrel on pork and making the whole decline 
from the first day of November over $2 per barrel. 
The cause was generally understood to be the un- 
expected large receipts of hogs which have lately 
increased to an average of nearly 40,000 head per 
day at Chicago, but there is also good reason to 
believe that it was quite as largely due to the man- 
ipulations of the packers at the west who are still 
endeavoring to depress the prices of hogs. The 
legitimate consumptive demand for all varieties of 
hog product continues large and takes off all the 
product of the packers as fast as they make it, and 
it is believed by some that they are putting them- 
selves in a position where they will be obliged to 
pay higher prices for hogs before they can fulfill 
their contracts. 





COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. 













Nov, 24, 82. Last year, 
Winter wheat, family flour a OO: 35 @7.25. $7.00 @7. 2 
No. 2 white wheat.. .97%@ .98% 1.374@1. 
No. 2 red wheat.. I. O%4@1 09% I. ey er. 41% 
No. 2 spring whe: @ — 1 37A@ 1.38 
No. 2 mixed corn a a iy 5 @ 0596 
No. 2 mixed oats. 3% 4@ .50% 
RC. 5 so 0 piss vin:esininiaieinie\s oreiadininie;s ai @ er @I 03 
Rye flour... 3 50 @3.85 5.00 @5.25 
Cornmeal..... qv seccseseees 4:25 @4.50 3:25 @3.75 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 
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IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 



















Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye 
bushels, bushels, bushels. bushels. busi hels. 
Nov. 18, 1882. 20,216,624 4,396,888 3,809,597 3,070,439 1,221,470 
Nov. 11, 1882. 19,189, I 4,0 7, 168 3,722,154 2,856,957 1, 138, 074 
Nov. 19, 1881. 20,614,386 22,407,097 3,271,731 2,914,349 1, "256, 24 
Nov. 20, 1880. 24,190,673 17,935,815 4,296,074 3,621,009} "853,147 
PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 
Nov, 24. Last week. 
INOS2 HOUR i. wecenssleoenicss tse $2.19 @3.50 $2.30 @3.40 
Superfine flour........... +++ 3.10 @3.80 3.20 @3.90 
Com. extra flour .... --. 3.85 @4.28 3.80 @4.25 
West India shipping flour........ 6.25 @5.50 5.25 G@5.40 
South American pre flour... 5.50 @5.56 5.45 @5.75 
Winter wheat, family flour.. @7.25 6.25 @7.00 
Winter wheat, patent flour : @7.75 6.50 @7.75 
Spring wheat, ’straight flour 6.00 @7.00 6.00 @7.00 
"aba Bess patent flou 6.50 @8.00 650 @8.25 
Rye flour.. 3.50 @3.85 3.40 @3.85 
Cornmeal ... 4.25 @4.50 4- 20 @4.50 
No. 1 white wheat... 1.09%@1.10% 1.09 @I.10 
No. 2 white wheat..... .97%@ .98% 1. 004 @t. o1% 


No, 1 red wheat....... 1.14%@1.154% 1.134%@1.13% 
No. 2 red wheat ....... 1.0934@1.095g 1 0734@1.07% 
No, 2 spring wheat ...... mere 1.06 @1.08 
No. 2 mixed corn........ 1.00 @I.0r -8444@ .85 
Steamer mixed corn...... 5 @ 8 83 @ .84 
No. 3 mixed corn........ rH @ 85 80 @ .82 
No. 2 white corn....... ; 844@ 85% 81 @ .B5 
Vellow.cornissc..ccseces 1.00 @I.05 87 @ .88 
No. 2 white oats. .4644@ 405% 46%4@ .47 
No. 2 mixed oats ‘3 @ .43% .4273@ .43 
RVeh sass sates x @ .73 .68 @ .75 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 

The past week's business in New York dry goods 
trade is quoted satisfactory alike tojobberand retailer. 
The continued steady and agreeable weather for 
past two weeks has done much to spur up the retail 
trade and it is believed that the month will close 
with good results. The business developed in the 
retail trade last week continues and it is thought 
likely to remain good for the balance of the season. 

The jobbing trade is not generally active, though 
a fair volume of business is reported, those doing a 
city and local trade are feeling the benefit of a brisk 
reassortment demand by retailers. 

The importations at this port and the quantity 
marketed for past week are as al : 


Jo. of packages. Value. 
Total imports of dry goods for past w me - 16,525 $1,789,793 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
Pit dita) bhioc ugesbt Go sa tpo sensed eases 9,017 1,586,812 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET, 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 


London, November 25.—Trade at Manchester is 
better. The market for both goods and yarns is 
firm, with good inquiry at late low rates. 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Portland, M]e.: Cooler weather has sharp- 
ened up the dry goods business, and there is steady 
improvement and greater animation than for several 
weeks. 

From Boston, Mass.: The dry goods trade has 
slightly improved, and a more solid feeling prevails 
than several weeks ago. ‘There is less cutting 
prices and no panicky indications. There are more 
buyers in town and collections are better. It must 
not be understood, however, that the volume of 
business is large. It is rather under than over tHe 
average, but increasing. The clothing trade is 
more active, but as the season passes away jobbers 
are obliged to make some concessions on prices. 

From Providence, R. [.: The print cloth market 
is very strong, the amount of sales being small. 
Sixty-fours are quoted at 354c. offered, 311/,¢c. 
asked, and 56x6os at 3%c. offered, 35/;gc. asked. 
There are about 500,000 pieces in the hands of 
manufacturers and dealers. The cotton market is 
steady, and sales are reported small. Middling 
uplands are quoted at 11@11'%c, and middling gulfs 
atiz%@11¥%c. The stock on hand is very small. 

From Binghamton, N. Y.: Dealers here report 
the jobbing trade as light, and are of the impres- 
sion that it will hold so until settled cold weather, 
The retail trade in dry goods has increased con- 
siderably during the past few days. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: There has been a fair or- 
der trade in job lots for the renewal of retailers’ as- 
sortments, but the package movement has. been 
very moderate in most lines. Values are without 
material change on standard woolen productions, 
but jobbers are cutting on cotton goods and agents’ 
prices are tending in buyers’ favor—particularly on 
low goods and some undesirable local makes which 
are in large supply. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade has 
undergone no material change since last week. 
Jobbers have had a very satisfactory season, and 
are well satisfied with present business, which is as 
good, if not better, than same time last year. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Clothing, woolen and dry 
goods are meeting a better sale. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods market 
bears a slight improvement in sales over that of last 
month, owing to more seasonable weather. 

From Columbus, Ohio: The dry goods trade is 
about the same as last week, and trade has not 
improved so fast as anticipated. 

From Dayton, Ohio: The dry goods market has 
improved. Collections some better. 
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From Toledo, Ohio: The dry goods trade is active. 

From Chicago, /il.: There is a moderately good 
trade in seasonable dry goods, but it is evident that 
the country districts are not taking as many goods 
as expected. 

From Peorta, [il.: In the dry goods trade inac- 
tivity exists, which will keep up if present weather 
lasts. 

From Detroit, Mich.: In dry goods business is 
about the same as corresponding week last year, 
which is quite satisfactory. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: The dry goods trade has 
not materially changed from last week. Business 
somewhat better, but not so good as merchants had 
expected. 

From Kansas City, Mo.: Dry goods sales are fully 
equal to the same period last year, but not up to 
expectations. Continued warm weather retards 
woolens and heavy goods. Collections satisfactory. 

From Burlington, Iowa: Nothing special in dry 
goods trade here. Other distributing points report 
a satifactory demand. 

From San Francisco, Cai.: Purchases in dry goods 
made only to meet present wants, owing to the 
unsettled condition of the eastern market. Lower 
prices were quoted on some brands of cotton goods 
last week. A general deciine in all cotton fabrics 
is anticipated. 

From Baltimore, Md.: There has been some slight 
improyement in the dry goods market since previous 
writing and the volume of business, it is thought, 
will continue good for a time, now that cold weather 
has set in. Retailers are buying more freely and 
expect a good season. 

From Richmond, Va.: The dry goods trade is only 
fair; prices low. Warm weather thought to injure 
the consumption of winter goods. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Dry goods jobbers say the 
season so far has been as good as last year. Is now 
a little slack. Retailers are feeling the advantage of 
seasonable weather and fine stocks. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade is quiet, and the retail trade is good. 

From Savannah, Ga.: Dry goods having less de- 
mand _.than previous week, quotations remain un- 
changed. ‘The trade anticipate increasing sales for 
December. 

From Galveston, Tex.: The dry goods trade is 
improving. Collections are very good. 

From Nashville, The dry goods trade 
continues steady. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: In dry goods jobbers do 
not report any iucrease in volume over last week’s 
sales. The retail bnsiness is brisk. 


Teun. : 





COTTON. 

The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 244,920 bales, against 256,845 bales last week 
and 220,164 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. 

The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four interior 
towns usually reported were 111,364 bales, against 
120,106 bales last week and 103,122 bales for the 
corresponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 108,903 bales, against 106,208 bales 
last week and 86,569 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has advanced for 
spot middling uplands to 10% gc. Futures have 
advanced an average of 14 points for near months 
and io points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 






This week. Last week, Last year. 
Ordinary... .v.0020s0000% 8c. 7 15-16c. 9. 3-16c. 
Strict ordinary. «ss: sccsers 8 7-16 834 9% 
Good ordinary 0% 9 3-16 Io 9-16 
Low middling 10% to 1-16 1% 
Middling ... 10 9-16 10% Ir I5-16 
Good middl 10 13-16 10% 12 5-16 
eins fair. 11% Il 7-16 13 I-16 
12 3-16 13 13-16 





Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 

This week, Last week. Last year. 


November. as ssiscsuas sae eene 10.49¢. 10.57¢. II.g7c. 
DSCEMBER or. ccccccas cece sss 10.3E 10.43 11.98 
: 10.45 12.19 
10.56 12.39 
10.66 * 12.59 
ae 4 12.75 
0.85 12.87 
ny 99 12.97 





New York market for Piiircs closed dull and easier. 





COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: Weather all that can be de- 
sired, picking progressing satisfactory. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather cool. 
growing cotton injured by killing frosts. 
good and sales large. 

Irom La Grange, Ga. : 
Cotton nearly all open. 

From Galveston, Tex. : 
since last report. . Cotton receipts continue light. 


The 
Receipts 


Weather cool and frosty. 


Have had a good norther 
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From Helena, Ark.: Weather unfavorable, 
Ground saturated with water. Could only pick two 
days. 

From Columbus, Miss.: Rain two days past week. 
About go per cent. of cotton crop gathered. 


WOOL, 

Seaboard wool markets have not varied mate- 
rially during the past week. Manufacturers are 
buying mostly for immediate wants, but the aggre- 
gate movement reaches fair proportions for the time 
of year, when there is always a tendency to close 
trimming on the part of consumers in preparation 
for annual settlements. The market for a long time 
past has been remarkably free from excitement, and 
in view of the quiet trade and constant talk of tariff 
revision prices have been well sustained. Combing 
and delaine wools continue in good demand and 
very closely sold up in all markets. Choice fine 
fleeces are steady and supplies are not excessive, 
but some undesirable lots are being pressed for sale 
at concessions. Stocks generally are under good 
control on the seaboard, and interior holders are 
unwilling to accept business except at full prices. 
The situation abroad continues quiet. Foreign 
stocks here are small and importations of clothing 
grades at present would not pay cost. Taken alto- 
gether the outlook for wool is not unfavorable, 
although quiet, conservative trading is now looked 
for until after the turn of the year. 





IRON AND STEEL. 

American pig iron at New York is dull and for 
immediate delivery prices are unchanged. At the 
west stocks are low and turnaces are running 
mostly on orders for immediate wants. Prices there 
are subject to cuts of about 50 cents per ton. In the 
south the pig iron trade is in a much more prosper- 
ous condition. Scotch pig-iron is dull, and prices 
while not exactly firm are at full figures for wants. 
The outlook in this branch of trade is for lower 
figures after December 15, and consumers are buy- 
ing from hand to mouth as it were. Small lots are 
generally demanded, but for spot delivery com- 
mand prices last quoted. Sales for the week were 
about 500 to 800 tons, At Philadelphia, 1,000 tons 
of Middlesborough iron have been sold /at $18 50 
per ton, unquestionably a loss to the seller. Manu- 
factured iron shows no improvement when consid- 
ered as a whole. Inquiry is mentioned at Philadel- 
phia for ships’ plates in some quantity, but the belief 
is expressed that the demand is put forth in the ex- 
pectation of receiving bids under the market quota- 
tions. Bar iron is now marked at 2.5 cents, 2-10 
cents under the previous card. Orders at a fraction 
under this rate have been taken, and a lower range 
is predicted by some in the trade. In the steel-rail 
trade during the week an unusual excitement has 
prevailed, It began with several prominent mills 
in Pennsylvania and the west declaring their inten- 
tion to stop work on December 1. This action was 
said to be necessary owing to the remarkable falling 
away in the demand for steel rails in addition to the 
high prices demanded by labor and for ores. The 
result would have been to throw about 20,000 men 
out of employment, which at the existing low prices 
for steel rails, $40 @ $43 per ton, was said to be im- 
perative on the mill owners who would otherwise 
be obliged to run at a loss. 

The outcome, as stated, was to create an unex- 
pected excitement, which was injudiciously forstered 
by sensational reports in various daily papers. The 
consequence has been that the attitude first assumed 
by the steel-rail mills has been abandoned. A 
reduction of wages has been announced, to take 
effect December tst. It is reported that the cut will 
amount to about Io per cent. If necessary, as an- 
nounced by BRADSTREETS last week, half-time will 
be enforced rather than complete suspension. At 
all events, the larger steel-rail mills have postponed 
consideration of absolute suspension of work until 
about February 1st next, The effect has been quite 
disadvantageous to the trade. Those having orders 
to place have taken advantage of the disturbed 
situation to hold off with a reasonable expectation 
of securing lower prices. Large contracts for steel 
rails have been made at $40. On the whole, 
the facts, as far as they can be learned, lead to the 
conclusion that the situation has been grossly exag- 
gerated. The capacity to produce steel rails is in 
excess of the present or prospective requirements 
of the country. Severe competition is the conse- 
quence. A like situation obtains in the pig iron 
market, as pointed out last week. Furnaces south 
and west have drawn trom the business of the east- 
ern and central western furnaces, and with facilities 
for obtaining ore and coal cheaper than their rivals 
are enabled to produce pig iron at less cost. They 
therefore retain their market at the expense of older 
concerns’ competition. Excess capacity, and an 


enforced adjustment to a lower range of values, are 
then the causes of the disturbance. The outlook is 
not necessarily alarming. 


THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
(By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 

London, November 25.—The British iron and steel 
trade is encountering general depression owing in 
part to the advices from America. Important orders 
have doubtless been stopped. Glasgow, always 
speculative, manifests the chief decline. Coal is 
firm and selling well to the continent. 





DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH, 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The eastern trade con- 
tinues dull owing to the general uncertainty as to 
the future of the market, overproduction and com- 
petition in the west and the exaggerated press re- 
ports of the condition of the industry throughout 
the state. Pig is $1 lower and dull. The merchant 
bar card has been reduced here to 250/j99, but the 
the west is selling down to 235/;99 and 240/199, and 
local makers are shading to 249/199. Construction 
iron is dull, as buyers are awaiting lower prices 
but would buy freely on their terms. Steel rails 
are dull and unsettled, but eastern makers refuse 
to follow Scranton’s decline to $40 per ton. Orders 
on hand will not permit the rail mills to stop work 
for several months. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The market for merchant 
bar iron is in much the same condition as last week ; 
the hand-to-mouth policy which has prevailed for 
the past month continues. All iron purchased is 
for immediate consumption and a small increase in 
orders would make iron scarce, neither manufactur- 
ers nor merchants having any stock on hand. 
Should the price steady up, it is believed there 
would be large contracts placed, which are being 
held back because buyers have no confidence in the 
market. So far as learned the mills are not anxious 
to contract ahead, but are waiting to take orders for 
present delivery at current rates. Prices are nom- 
inally 2%c. card, but 23/;9c. to 24/;9c. is the usual 
price. Orders for nails are coming in freely, and de- 
mand far ahead of supply; price fully maintained, 
large contracts are being offered for next year, bnt 
manufacturers are loth to book for futures, The de- 
mand for pig iron is exceedingly limited and market 
weak. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: ‘VYhe iron market in Cin- 
cinnati is quiet but well sustained, large orders 
having been placed recently for delivery through 
next year at current figures. The action of Besse- 
mer-steel men is thought to be in a measure for 
effect upon labor and tariff. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The iron market con- 
tinues weak and declining. A slight improvement 
in the consumption of foundry iron exists over that 
of last week. The stock on hand of that com- 
modity is very light. Unknown brands of charcoal 
iron are very dull and prices weak, while reliable 
malleable and car-wheel brands are in fair demand 
at good prices. Mill iron is dull and still declining. 

From Youngstown, Ohio: The condition of the iron 
market here is far from satisfactory. Pig iron men 
report very little or no demand for mill iron and 
very little inquiry for foundry iron; stocks on hand 
are considerable and the tendency is decidedly 
towards accumulation. The depression is not yet 
so marked as to cause furnace men here to think of 
blowing out, but are keeping along in hopes of some 
advance in prices in the near future. Bar iron is 
weak, but manufacturers are counting with confi- 
dence on a decided improvement early in the new 
year. Hoop and sheet iron reported firm as to 
prices but the demand slackening. Mills here are 
all running full as yet. 

From Chicago, /ll.; Iron is dull, especially pig 
iron, and there is an unsettled feeling among manu- 
facturers. Many are holding out against the feel- 
ing said to prevail at other points and take a hope- 
ful view of the general situation. 

From Detroit, Mich.: In iron there are more sell- 
ers than buyers. Market dull; prices weak. 

From Louisville, Ky. ; The trade movement is fair 
and of moderate volume. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: \ron sales continue in 
steady volume, though inquiries seem diminishing. 
Dealers complain of railway companies holding 
back from renewing yearly contracts. A more 
cautious disposition than lately is apparent in the 
trade. The Vulcan Steel Works have decided to 
curtail their operations. 

From Wheeling, W. Va.: The bar-iron market re- 
mains about same as reported last week. Pig iron 
is dull and weaker in price. The demand for nails 
continues active and prices firm, and it is believed 
this will be the rule for the balance of the year at 
least. 


From Richmond, Va.: Manufacturers of finished 


‘during the preceding fortnight. 

































































iron are not working to full capacity. The mar 
for pig iron is quiet, but desirable brands are 
and in limited supply. Inferior makes are w 
and irregular. , : 
From Staunton, Va.: Our iron men are very | 
satisfied with present condition of things. 
large furnaces are realizing fair profits for all t 
product. 
From Birmingham, Ala.: From all we can © 
learn, and what has come to our knowledge durin 
the entire year, there is nothing to show that. 
iron industry in this state is not in an excepts E 
prosperous condition. 
From Chattanooga, Tenn.: The ground will 
broken in this city about December 1 for a 65 by 
feet iron furnace; capacity, Ioo tons per 
plant to be fitted with all the latest improvement! 
The enterprise is offered more money than it needs, 
The pig iron market here has been steadied so far 
by old contracts at July and August quotations. 
Pig iron is about $2 lower to sell than August, say 
$16 to $18 for best mill and $20 to $22 for found 
Transactions in most lines are light. x 


COAL, 

The anthracite market continues quite satisfac- 
tory. The quantity of coal at present being dis- 
tributed by dealers is reported slightly less the 
Still the bulk o 
the trade—that in the hands of the large com- 
panies—make no note of a retrograde tendency of 
this nature. Coal is coming into market in very 
large quantities, and this is by some authorities 
believed to explain a slight increase of sto 
in several instances. The bituminous coal market 
continues its uniformly large output at satisfactory 
rates. Freights coastwise from Baltimore and Phil 
adelphia have not sensibly declined, but the 
demand is taking up all that is offered. In the 
the anthracite trade is reported firm, which 
gratifying in contrast with the comparatively light 
demand which has been reported from New Eng: 
land from week to week. Freights to Boston ar 
higher than when last given. Shipments south and 
west have been in excess of previous weeks’ consi 
ments, and at Chicago the outlook is for a visible 
improvement in distribution, The indications 
that the efforts of the miners in the railroad pits 
near Pittsburgh to obtain 4c. per bushel in place 
3%c. are a failure. The strike was not general a 
is not believed likely to last long. 
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PETROLEUM. ; 
The fortnight ended two weeks ago saw oil pri ces 
bounding upward quite as rapidly as the pulses 
of the excited brokers. Last week the market s 
nated for several days, held down by high carry 
rates charged by banks at Pennsylvania oil cente: 
On Friday came thenews ofthe ‘* 500-barrel”’ flowin 
well in Forrest county belonging to the Anchor Oil 
Company. This broke the market from $1.25 
$1.153%4 @ $1.1554 at the close on Friday the 1 
inst., and constituted the first successful bear 
after the big bull charge of the week before. 
withstanding the fact that the owners of the Anch 
Company's well and their friends were reported 
believed to be heavily short of the market, the pul 
lic sustained the bull brokers’ views on Sai 
last and quotations advanced 234c. on that day 
Reports concerning the new well were conflicti 
some claiming from 300 to 500 barrels daily prod 
tion while others stated that the flow was spasmo 
and much less than the quantity named above. 
fluctuations were marked and frequent, but bid 
the close were made at 1.18%. Monday and 
day’s petroleum markets were ominous owing 
the utter absence of excitement. The situation 
as it still is, too sensitive to be ignored, and t 
days of comparatively quiet trading and inconspi 
uous variations in prices, when the contrary we 
be expected, served to prepare the trade for a 
or break to come. Monday's closing prices \ 
$1.17% @ $1.17%, a drop of rc. from 
day, and on Tuesday the offers to | 
at the close were at $1.18%. Wednesday op 
auspiciously for those favoring higher prices 
$1.20, 1c. better than at the close the evenin 
fore. For a time all went well, and the pro 
was for a recovery of the ground lost on last week's 
break. A new flowing well just east of the Anchor 
Oil Company's spouter was announced during th 
morning, however, which turned the buoyant a 
vance into a rapid retreat. The break found quota- 
tions at $1.16, from which they reacted slight 
only to fall away again to $1.13, at which fig 
they closed for the day amid great excitement. 
Thursday, however, the bears, who had graduall 
been gaining ground during the week, were ail 
in another successful assault by the extraordin 
“he 
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From Chicago, [il.: General business is fair, but 
there are indications that the flurry in railroad mat- 
ters is exercising an unfavorable influence. Cer- 
tainly, it has made bankers more cautious in the 
matter of loans. The cutting of rates, however, 
has had the immediate effect of increasing receipts 
of grain and live stock, and an improvement is 
noticeable both in the grain trade and in provisions. 
Hogs are coming in freely, and prices have declined 
40@50c. per hundred. 


From Peoria, Ill.: Weather cold and general 
trade good, with some improvement in collections. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

From Albany, N. Y.: The lumber trade of the 
past week has continued active. Canalboats are on 
their last trip down, and when discharged of their 
cargoes, load for New York city and vicinity. 
Stocks are well assorted, excepting good hemlock, 
which is in lively demand, the stock on hand being 
light. The business is satisfactory, and the season 
now about closing has been highly favorable. 


sro per day. The market opened fairly firm, 
*new-well news” having in several instances 
out a false cry of ‘‘ wolf." At noon the price 
Mc. better than at the close on Wednesday. 

fternoon session developed the stringent car- 
grates, and a rapid decline set in. The excite- 
at all the exchanges was very great, and when 
s touched $1.10 the hundreds of smaller hold- 
of oil stampeded and threw their oil onto the 
rket. The natural consequence was demoraliza- 
the time being. Prices under the flood of 
orders to sell ran rapidly down until 98c. 
ed, 17c. below the close on the 17th inst. 
a reaction set in and prices closed for the day 
3% @$1.04%. Several oil brokers at Penn- 
nia centers are said to have failed, and rumors 
ning them augmented the general disturbance. 
sterday the situation was further complicated. 
certificates of crude opened at 1.04%4, but 
m found that that figure was in advance of 
t the general situation would permit. Money 
ht here in New York as well as at Pennsyl- 
il centers, and excessive carrying rates were 

Besides this, the recent bear successes 








From Philadelphia, Pa.: The trade movement 
has been moderate in volume in nearly all depart- 
ments during the past week, and the general ten- 
dency to conservatism is intensified by the bear 
raids on stocks and the reported depression in the 
iron and steel industries, as well as the unsatis- 
factory condition of certain branches of local textile 
production, The estimate of the number of looms 
idle in this vicinity which appeared in last week’s 
issue of BRADSTREET'S has excited considerable 
comment in manufacturing circles, and by some 
parties is regarded as extreme, though the de- 
pression in the trade in low-grade cotton and 
shoddy stuffs is generally admitted as widespread. 





From Detroit, Much.: Grocery jobbers are doing 
a heavy trade with Northern country for winter sup- 
plies, navigation being about to close. Grain moving 
a little more freely, which helps connections mate- 
rially though there are yet many complaints of poor 
collections. 





From Louisville, Ky.: Staples are in fair demand 
and steady. Wheat offerings limited and millers 
barely supplied. It is estimated that one-third the 
Kentucky crop is still in the hands of the farmers, 
















































The difficulty in arriving at an exact understanding 
of the extent of the trouble is almost as great as that 
involved in the recent industrial census, the result 
of which was so severely criticised at the time of its 
announcement. The truth is, no two authorities 
agree in the computation of the whole number of 
looms employed in and around Philadelphia. Mr. 
William Arrott, who had charge of the indus- 
trial census, estimates that with those then 
enumerated and subsequent additions the loom 
capacity of this locality is not less and will 
probably exceed 25,000, of which he says fully 50 
per cent. are now idle. Other parties compute the 
total number of looms of all kinds above 40,000, and 
estimates of the percentage of employment vary 
from one-fourth to one-third. The estimate given last 
week was based upon Mr. Arrott’s computation and 
confirmed by a number of usually well-posted firms 
in the cotton and yarn trade. Since then one mill 


uits and the exchanges in the early morn- 
lower figures the order of the day. This 
due to new wells or other directly legiti- 
uses, but tothecombination of circumstances 
fing as stated. The Anchor Company's 
pens no new territory, for it is an old well 
ddeeper. It flows about 300 barrels daily. At 
86 and a fraction was touched, but by 1.45 
95 cents had been regained. At the close cer- 
s were quoted at 96@96%c., against $1.15 % 
% last Friday night. 
: refined oil market, as might be expected from 
se of crude, has declined from day to day 
ng the week. The closing prices of petroleum 
troleum products at New York last evening, 
pared with those one week ago, were as 
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November 17. November 24 


° Abel test 8h { ‘ A : 
pa a Re z ig running over 300 looms has again started up, but 
sal ew 8@ 8% 74@ 8 the general condition of the industry has not sensibly 
a rae 6% 6% improved. Business in most of the wholesale 


markets progresses quietly, and price revisions 
when made are generally in buyers’ favor. Vessels 
are very scarce at this port and export business is 
consequently impeded, but there is more inquiry 
from shippers for both wheat and corn, and the 
markets are stronger. The latter staple has ad- 
vanced fully roc. per bushel owing to the increasing 
scarcity of old crop on the seaboard. There is an 
unusually good jobbing demand for the time of the 
year for provisions, and stocks of fully-cured meats 
are almost exhausted. Fresh packed are coming 
in more freely but sell slowly. Groceries are quiet. 
Petroleum is dull and lower in absence of export 


demand. 


xports of petroleum for the week ending 
nber 11 have increased, being 13,636,999 gal- 

gainst 9,151,099 gallons (crude equivalent) 
week before. T he total exports since January I 
re 562,392,900 gallons, against 543,433,732 gal- 
(crude equivalent) during a like period in 1881. 
‘makes the increased exports in 1882 18,959,168 
s in excess of those in the corresponding 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


.demand for ocean tonnage is about as re- 
| last week, except for petroleum. The supply 
ls, both of sail and steam, is light, and the 
id, except tonnage for grain at Baltimore and 
atsouthern ports, isnotheavy. This con- 
keep rates lower than would have other- 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Prices of leading articles 
appear to have reached bottom, and a better feeling 
prevails. The movement of currency toward the 
city has made money easier, and the cooler weather 
has accelerated the prices in flour and cereals, 
except in corn, which is variable, with a further 
downward tendency. There is more confidence in 
cotton, and an enlarged demand. Lumber is in 
good demand, with fair stocks in yard. Tobaccos 
have experienced little change. 


a corresponding reaction in refined brands 
ease oil. A noticeable demand from France, 
, and from Turkey for case oil was the conse- 
‘nce and freights in those lines became more 
. There is considerable inquiry for vessels to 
re, hence rates in general hold their own. 





¥. 





Pty be, 


SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
 DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


From Cleveland, Ohio: General business con- 
tinues satisfactory, and comparisons with former 
years show sales largely in excess of last November, 
especially in groceries and boots and shoes. No 
special complaint is heard regarding country col- 
lections. The supply of loanable funds is reason- 
ably sufficient for commercial requirements, although 
the money market is a little close. The clothing 
and notions trades bear a slight improvement in 
sales over those of last month, owing to more 
seasonable weather. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


cial telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
» special reference to the condition of the 
facturing industries of the country, the cereal 

general trade, and the movement of mer- 


fASTERN STATES. 

m Portland, Me.: No change of quotations. 
eral trade is brisk, sales largely increased in the 
two weeks. 





From Dayton, Ohio: Produce very high, general 
grade about the same. 








> From Columbus, Ohio: The boot and shoe trade 
_ From Boston, Mass.: The boot and shoe market | ;< till healthful. 
slightly more active so far as sales are concerned, 
the week's shipments have fallen off somewhat 
ed with same week a year ago. No 
uble is found in selling goods at old prices, but 
u generally are not disposed to make any con- 
ons when an advance is asked. ‘There are 
ut seventy-five buyers in town. Shipments dur- 
he week to places outside of New England, 
44 cases, against 30,707 cases same week last 
Total shipments since January I, 2,270,153 
against 2,186,965 cases same time last year 
of 83,187 cases. 4 





From Toledo, Ohio: The weather is cold and trade 
active in all lines, particularly in boots and shoes. 
Dealers in groceries, hardware, hats and caps, mil- 
linery goods and clothing, report increased sales 
over last year. Grain more active and better prices. 
Collections a little slow. 





From Evansville, Ind. : Weather cool and clear. 
Business active, especially in holiday lines. Pork 
packing has commenced ; prices stiff and prospects 
of continuing so. 


2 
b 


determined to hold for higher figures. 
supply is large but will not grade yet. Produce 
firm and active. 
Cotton fair receipts, good demand, steady prices 
and increased business. 
light and market easy. Whiskies dull and feature- 
less. 


good if not better than last week. 
fairly satisfactory. Cattle values higher and receipts 
larger than last week; everything fair sells at once. 
Hog offerings liberal and of good quality ; market 
broke down during the week owing to warm days 
and the weakening of provisions everywhere; values 
now recovering firmness. 


The corn 
Hides and wool quiet and lower. 


Leaf tobacco receipts very 





From St. Louis, Mo.: General jobbing is fully as 
Collections 


Horses in fair supply 
and good demand at moderate prices. Mules dull 
and offerings light. Immense quantities of fruits 
and vegetables received here from the South and 
sold to Eastern dealers. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: General trade feels the 
effect of weather and rules quiet, especially in win- 
ter goods. Country merchants well stocked and 
orders are small; a brisk cold spell would be gener- 
ally beneficial. Hogs have declined, owing to large 
receipts and unfavorable eastern advices ; prices now 


$5.70 to $6.20. 

From Burlington, Iowa: There is a healthy de- 
mand for staples, though general trade runs a little 
light. Collections are fair. 








From Omaha, Neb.: Trade the past week has 
been fairly active, but collections still poor; money 
is hard to get and country merchants are finding it 
difficult to meet their payments. Farmers are still 
inclined to hold on to their crops. 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: Wheat active, $1.74 \% 
per cental for December delivery. Oats firm. 
Speculation in barley continues. Ocean freights 
weak, Provisions higher. The beef supply for the 
Pacific coast is cornered; retail price advanced 
$2.so per hundred. Coal $1.10 dearer, owing to 
improved demand. Holiday goods very salable. 
Shoe trade closing after a profitable season. Large 
export demand in salmon for Australia; visible 
supply at Columbia river 20,000 cases. Commer- 
cial news from China per steamer Tokio to-day 
unimportant. Silk showed some activity. Japan 
tea inactive. Japanese government propose in- 
creasing tobacco duty. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


From Baltimore, Md.:; General trade continues 
fair and there has been considerable movement in 
Christmas goods the past week. The Chamber of 
Commerce was formally opened in this city Wed- 
nesday. The ceremonies had the effect of lessening 
transactions in the grain market late in the week. 
The first steamer of the new line between this city 
and France atrived some days ago, and departed 
on Monday with the following cargo: Cotton, 994 
bales; tobacco, 508 hhds; wheat, 56,000 bushels ; 
11,000 feet of white oak timber; 10,400 staves and 
140 sacks bark—the total value amounting to $136,- 
150. The manufacturing interests of this city ap- 
pear to be in a prosperous condition and scarcely a 
week passes without some new enterprise starting. 
Most of them are small, but some employ consider- 
able capital and much labor. Among the recent 
companies is one now engaged in building locomo- 
tives on a large scale. Cotton is steady and the 
freight market firm. 


active. 
changed. Meats are dull, and prices incline down- 
wards. 
have been liberal during the past week. 
steady, with a better feeling. 
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From Richmond, Va.: General trade is quiet. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Wholesale grocers and all 
other branches are doing fairly. Receipts of cotton 
not quite so large this week as last. Reason sup- 
posed lowness of price. Prospects for large move- 
ments very good. Peanuts come in slowly ; price 
advancing daily. Oysters are now being actively 
handled and paying well. Collections a little 
better. 


From Wilmington, N. C.: Freights—Foreign 
firm; coastwise tonnage wanted. Spirits of tur- 
pentine dull and declining. Rosins—Demand 
light. Tar firm. Crude turpentine steady. Pro- 
visions, grain and breadstuffs closed easier. 





From Savannah, Ga.: The early week being cold, 
wet and disagreeable had some ill effect on trade 
and jobbers sold less retail clothing. There was a 
fair demand for heavy lines in boots and shoes. 
Rice markets fair without showing excitement and 
are quoted steady. Naval stores quiet with more 
demand for spirits than rosins. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in general fairly 
Cornmeal and flour quiet, and prices un- 


Receipts of live stock in the lower grades 
Prices 





From Nashville, Tenn.: Trade for the week has 


been steady, with but little increase over last week. 


Country produce steady; prices unchanged. Pro- 
visions steady; demand fair. Flour quiet; prices 
unchanged. Wheat dull, with light receipts. Good 


cattle continue in demand at quotations. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 


mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 


BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com. 
paper, per cent. 


Atlanta, Ga....... ss.006 
Augusta, Ga...... 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Boston, Mass... 
Buffalo, N. Y... 
Burlington, lowa 
Charleston, S.C... 


Exchange sellingon New 
York, 


Y% premium. 

Par 

Par@soc. premium. 
Par @tcc. dis. per $1,000. 
\% premium. 

I-To premium. 

\ premium. 


















NUH CMDQn COC 
® 





















Chicago, IIl....... @7 s@B8oc. discount. 
Cincinnati, Ohio... @7 remium 50¢c, per $1,000. 
Cleveland, Ohio... @8 I-10 premium, 
Columbus, Ohio @ 8 Par. 

Dallas, Texas 12 @ ¥% discount. 
Dayton, Ohio 6 @8 I-Io premium, 
Denver, Col. 12 @ Y% premium, 
Detroit, Mich . 7 @8 I-Io premium, 
Evansville, In 7 @8 $1.50 premium. 
Galveston, Teo - 8 @ 44 discount. 

Grand Rapids, Mich . 8 @ 14 premium, 
Halifax, N.S:...... 54@ 6 Par to 1-6 discount. 
Houston, Texas... 10 @12 %@% discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind........ @ 8 Slight premium. 
Kansas City, Mo........ 8 @I1o $1 premium. 

Little Rock, Ark......... I0 @ % premium, 
Louisville, Ky........+05+ 7 @8 soc, discount, 
Marshall Déxiceneosn acs 8 @I2 

Memphis, Tenn........-- 8 @ Par. 

Milwaukee, Wis.......-- 7 @10 25c. premium per $1,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 8 @10 $1@%1.s50 dis. per $1,000. 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 5-16(03g premium. 
Nashville, Tenn.......-. 8 @ $2 per $1,000 

New Haven, Conn. ...... 6 @ Par. 

New Orleans, La....... 6 @9 Par. 

Norfolk, Vasa. caberen se 6 @9 %@% premium, 
Omaha, Neb:.........05> 10 @ $1 premium. 
Peoria, Ill...... @ 8 1-10 discount. 
Philadelphia, P. 54@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... ane @7 I-10 premium. 
Portland, Mey...0.5.0+++» 6%@ 74 1-10 premium. 
Providence, R. I 6 @ 6% Par. 

Raleigh, N.C.. = 6 '@ 

Richmond, Va........... 7 @8 I-10 premium. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.... 13 @14 4%@\% premium. 
San Antonio, ‘Tex 8 @Io 4 premium. 

San Francisco, Cal 5 @6 25c. premium 
Savannah, Ga 9 @ Y%@4 discount. 
St. Joseph, M 8 @Io \, premium. 

St. Louis, Mo - 8: @ 75c. discount on $1,050. 
St. Paul, Min . 8 @Io $2 discount. 
Toledo, Ohio - 7 @8 I-Io premium. 
Toronto, Ont Se ae, \% premium, 
Uticay N. Vs 5 @6 Par. 

Waco, Texas..... 12 @ Par, 

Wilmington, N. C --- 6 @8 Par. 

Winnipeg, Man......-.-. @8 14 premium. 





GROWTH OF THE WORLD'S WEALTH. 
The London Saturday Review remarks that, 
while the amount of first-class securities has been 
steadily decreasing, the wealth and population of 
the world have been as steadily increasing, and 
continues: ‘‘In the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and to a less extent in the principal coun- 
tries in Europe, wealth has been growing during 
the past generation at an unprecedentedly rapid 
rate. It is estimated by high authorities that be- 
tween 1865 and 1875 the growth of wealth in the 
United Kingdom was at the rate of 200,000,000 a 
year, and probably the rate in the United States 
was not much less. Even if we assume that the 
rate of growth since 1875 has slackened, there can 
be no doubt at all that the accumulation of wealth 
has continued at-a very rapid rate, not only here at 
home, but in all the more advanced countries of the 
world. And some portion of this annually saved 
wealth must have been invested in stock exchange 
securities. The larger part, no doubt, went to ex- 
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tend business, to improve land, to build houses, 
to construct public works, and so on, but some por- 
tion of it was invested in stock exchange securities. 
And the steady investment of new wealth year 
after year has had a great effect upon the 
prices of securities. While there has been a 
great diminution in the debts of the United States 
and of the United Kingdom, there has been in 
another way a diminution in the securities held in 
the richer countries, owing to the accumulation of 
wealth in the poorer ones. For example, until 
lately the bonds representing the debt of Italy were 
chiefly abroad, and more particularly in France. 
It is said, however, that the growth of wealth in 
Italy of late years has been such that the Italian 
people have been able to buy from foreigners a 
large portion of the Italian bonds held abroad. 
This has had the necessary effect of diminishing the 
supply of securities in England, France and Hol- 
land, where the Italian bonds were chiefly held. 
And, ina less degree, the growth of wealth in other 
backward countries has been acting in the same 
way. Each country invests by preference in its own 
securities, and as the wealth of each country in- 
creases, the supply of foreign bonds in the more 
advanced countries diminishes. Thus the perma- 
nent tendency is toward a rise in the prices of safe 
stock exchange securities. This tendency must 
naturally continue to gain force, though it may be 
checked every now and then, until, from some cause 
or other, there is a large creation of new first-class 
securities. A war, for example, involving several 
great European countries, would lead to large 
loans—that is, to the creation of new stock ex- 
change securities of the first class—and would thus 
tend to lower prices, while the destruction of wealth 
by the war would lessen the growth of wealth, and 
would also have a tendency to lower prices. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF ITALY. 


The following statistics are taken from the Man- 
chester Guardian of recent date: The declared 
value of the imports into Italy during the first nine 
months of the current year is £38,790,200, and 
shows a decrease of about £2,000,000 against the 
figures for the corresponding period last year. The 
declared value of the exports is £34,035,240, and 
shows a decrease of £1,668,000 against the cor- 
responding period last year. The decrease in the 
imports has occurred chiefly under the heads of 
silk, wool, bristles and hair. The imports of oils, 
spirits, stones, ores and cattle also show a decrease. 
On the other hand, the imports of crude and worked 
metals show an increase of £560,000, and there has 
also been an increase of £480,000 in the value of 
the corn, flour and other agricultural produce im- 
ported, the total value of the imports of this class 
being £3,440,000. The falling off in the exports 
has occurred chiefly in minerals and crude and 
worked metals, which show a decrease of £920,000. 
The exports of wine show a decrease of £720,000, 
silk £560,000, and chemicals, drugs, ete., a falling 
off to the extent of £440,000. On the other hand, 
the exports of cattle show an increase of £880,000, 
and hemp, flax, etc., an increase of £100,000. In 
view of the approaching resumption of specie pay- 
ments the apparent contraction of trade is perhaps 
not altogether unsatisfactory, though a continued 
expansion of the export trade might at least have 
been desirable. At the same time it may be noted 
that the decrease in the imports has been greater 
than the decrease in the exports, so that the trade 
balance has not become more adverse to Italy, 
which would have been an unfavorable condition 
for resumption. The contraction may also be re- 
garded with satisfaction in view of the serious char- 
acter of the approaching operation, in so far as it 
indicates that there has been no extreme specula- 
tion or inflation of prices. It is possible that the 
last three months of the year may materially change 
the relation of the figures, but perhaps the best 
thing that Italy can hope for until the currency 
change is completed is a steady and uneventful 
course of trade. 





THE NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


The Controller of the Currency, Mr. Knox, has 
completed his annual tables, showing the amounts 
of United States bonds held by the national banks, 
state banks, savings banks, and private bankers on 
November 1, 1882, and also the amount and distri- 
bution of the coin and paper currency of the country 
at the same date. The national banks held on 
November I, as security for circulation and for pub- 
lic deposits and other purposes, $396,528,400 of 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States. This 
is nearly $30,000,000 less than the amount held on 
November 1, 1881, and about $7,000,000 less than 
for the corresponding date in 1880. Banking asso- 


172; trust companies in five states, $16,934,812 : 
savings banks in fifteen states, $237,786,442; total, 
$263,460,426. There has been during the past year 
a decrease of about $2,000,000 in. the amount held 
by state banks and trust companies, and an increase 
of nearly $27,000,000 in the amounts held by savings 
banks. The total amount of bonds held by the 
national banks, state banks and savings banks at 
the nearest corresponding date that could be ascer- 
tained was $676,639,357, which amount is not greatly 
less than one-half of the whole interest-bearing 
debt. Similar facts have also been‘compiled from 
the returns made by state banks and private bankers 
to the Treasury Department for the purpose of tax- 
ation, showing that the banks and bankers of the 
country, exclusive of the national banks, held an 
average amount of United States bonds during the 
six months ending May 31 last as follows: 


PAVE SIDADES SC aiea ee sem tes jane ka nerssnshiesen aan 
State banks and trust companies ST tats neta a eee 
EVSVALET DMN ETH atria vale ak sGiWa ae visa cases piewmantonn 


$242,028,782 
23,211,430 
14,870,745 





$280, 110,957 
The following table shows the amount of coin and 
currency in the country November 1, 1882: 
$567, 105,456 
210,324,335 
346,681,016 
302,727,747 
otal reer tenvameeve shine wersercsiecceetiei aacn $r, 488,838,554 
By deducting the amount of each held by the 
Treasury, banks and other institutions, the amount 
in the hands of the people is shown by the following 
table: 


Legal-tender notes..... 
National bank notes 











ciations, other than national, held these bonds as 
follows: State banks in twenty-one states, $8,739,- 


Nov, 1, 1882. 
$306, 650, 159 
-. 80,912,634 





543,828, 268 


Silver 
Total ia cine toe coesie tater tan ee ae aac civ ehimerracieas $936, 391,081 
The increase of gold and silver coin and paper 





currency outside of the Treasury since the date of 
resumption is estimated to have been $289,964,414, 
and the increase during the year ending November 
1 $18,336,612; or, if the amount of silver certificates 
in circulation be added, the total increase since 
resumption would be $355,172,504, and during the 
past year $25,118,292. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF SPAIN. 

The official detailed statistics of the international 
trade of Spain for 1879 have just been issued by the 
Spanish authorities. It has taken nearly three years 
to prepare them, but we are promised the statement 
for 1880 very shortly. The total turnover in 1879 
was £45,325,841, of which £21,127,942 represented 
exports and £24,197,899 imports. ‘The six princi- 
pal markets trading with Spain were: 


Exports from rae 
Hoeceure 
France. 


Imports into Spain 
£6,785,216 
5,691,548 


£6,985, ooo | France.. 


athe a 








Cuba... 2,731, United S 3,879,752 
Portugal. 1,248, bs Cuba.. 1,339,592 
Argentine Republic.. 632,732 | Germai 1,131,300 
United States....... 571,076 | Belgium. 896,248 


The following table, showing the values of the 
principal articles exported and imported in the 
order of their importance, flour and cereals being 
omitted, is interesting: 


Spain imported. Spain exported. 





Raw cotton......... £2,645,736 | Ne EC ie ah GaSe isc #7,107,708 
SUPAr  oicciste at sie'ss 1,001,576 | Metals A 1936 
Sap Eetesav ental 971,012 | Minerals 2,108 7 
OOLEtISYs\< seavie's toute 12,468 | Fruits....... naps ro 
Woods ieiaineksaanuee 2,840" 1 AcOrks sk ores 781,704 
Coal Sti.cctmeactects 795,140 Oiligemeiaieiaet 560,856 
Machinery.......-.. 688,420 | Live stock.. 397,152 
Cod and dried fish.. 679,372 | Esparto... 300,412 
Linen yarn, etc..... 679,104 | Raw wool. 261,916 
Skins and leather... 637,428 | Shoes, etc... + 257,924 
Iron and tools...... 578,240 | Conserves........... 169,348 


It will be seen that the imports are chiefly raw 
materials, machinery, and coal required by the 
native industries. Even some of the foodstuffs are 
really materials for manufacture, the spirits, for in- 
stance, being largely used to fortify the wines ex- 
ported. Woolens are the only textile goods which 
appear in the list. The imports of silk, linen and 
cotton goods are of little importance compared with 
the above figures, a fact which shows how ground- 
less are the complaints of the Spanish manufac- 
turers that they cannot compete with foreign pro- 
ducers. 


RELATION OF CRIME TO THE FOOD 
DUPELY. 

The London Statist, discussing the humanizing 
effect of cheap food, declares that pauperism and 
crime have decreased as bread has grown cheaper, 
and continues : ‘‘It is not so easy to meet a desti- 
tute person as it was, and, if it is too much to say 
that cheap bread has diminished the ranks of pau- 
perism, it is not so to assign as the same causes 
which made bread cheap those which have reduced 
the rate of destitution. Let us say wheat is dear, 
or in other words, more labor is required to obtain 
the same amount of bread; then those who had a 
surplus to spend on tobacco, or clothing, or orna- 
ments, find that surplus reduced, and cease to buy. 

| The tobacco, clothing or ornament trades grow 








slack ; 


into destitution. 
during past years. 


now capable of self-help. 


inal records also showing an improvement. Ip 


effect the average of convictions in England has 
fallen from the rate of I in 160 per annum during 
the first period mentioned, to 1 in 200 during the 
second, and 1 in 220 for the average of the past five 


years. ‘The destitution which formerly drew men to 
desperate crime has diminished with cheap bread, 
and with it the proportion of convictions.” 


CANADA'S COAL SUPPLY. 


The Colliery Guardian gives the following sta- 
tistics of coal production in Canada: 

There are no precise returns of the actual output 
of the coal mines of British Columbia, but, accord- 


ing to the reports of the Canadian Minister of 


Mines, the exports of coal from the province 
amounted in 1881 to 214,273 tons. ‘To this quantity 
should be added about 20,000 tons held in stock 
and the tonnage consumed by the resident popula- 
tion, which numbers somewhere near 50,000. 
These mines are said to have a great future, in 
view of the growing demand for coal on the Pacific 
coast. In the year 1870 the production did not ex- 
ceed 29,863 tons. The number of hands now 
employed is stated to be from 600 to 7oo, 

The mines of Nova Scotia are likewise making 
favorable progress. The output is increasing, and 
the coal finds a ready sale in the neighboring 
province, as well as in the United States. The 


growth of yield, both on the eastern and western 
coast of the states of the Dominion, are summarized 
in the following statement : 


Nova Vancouver's 
Scotia, Island, 
tons. tons, 
aS sevite ate 
125,760 29,86 
4,359) 331,2' 
709,048 139,191 
257-496 154,052 
698,811 145,542 
797,919 173,78 
+ 1,044,834 204,52! 
- 1,202,400 214,243 


Nova Scotia coal finds a ready market in neigh- 
boring provinces of the Dominion of Canada, as 
well as in the border states of the American Union. 

The Vancouver coal has been exported to places 
on the Pacific coast south to San Francisco and 
north to Alaska, and it is in contemplation to em- 
ploy steamboats to facilitate intercourse with these 
markets. 








TRADE EMBARRASSMENT S. 








There were 171 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 4 more than the pre- 
ceding week, and 56 more than the corresponding week last 
year. The comparison with the previous week is as follows: 
Middle states had 42, a decrease of 1; New England states 27, 
an increase of 2; southern states 29, a decrease of 11 ; western 
states 45, a decrease of 10; California and territories 28, an in- 
crease of 24 ; Canada 18, a decrease of 4. The important failures 
were Buttrick & Elliman, stock brokers; Charles V. Faile, 
wholesale teas; J. Gould’s Sons, wholesale teas ; Noah 
Mitchell, jewelry; Boylan & Co., military clothing, and James 
McKerny, military goods, New York city; A. F. Jackson & 
Co., bankers, Seneca, Ill, In the principal trades they were as 
fellows : Grocers 31; general traders 15 ; liquors 14; clothing 13; 
shoes 10; manufacturers 10; tobacco and cigars 6; drugs 5; 
commission 5; bankers and brokers 5 ; hotels and restaurants 4; 
produce and provisions 4; jewelry 4; millinery 4; dry goods 43 
fancy goods 3; bakers and confectioners 3; books and sta- 
tionery 2; hardware 2. 





s 
CALIFORNIA. 

CHICO.—C. J. Sullivan, furniture, has been attached by the 
San Francisco Board of Trade. 

MARTINEZ.—W. T. Johnston, saloon, has been attached, 

MARTINEZ.—R. Nash, saloon, has been attached. 

OAKLAND.—Martin Ainslee, grocer, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. Liabilities $660; no assets. 

OAKLAND, —William E Surryhue, real estate, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. 

RED BLUFF.—C., Coulter, saloon, has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. 

SAN DIEGO.—C. Wolfsheimer, cigars, has been attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—M. Berkowitz, cloaks and suits, has 
filed a petition in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—P, T, Flinn & Son, grocers, etc., have 
been attached for $1,690. 











there is less employment for work-people, 
the more capable of whom struggle along with 
barely sufficient wages, while the less efficient sink 
Cheap wheat has acted inversely 
The surplus expenditure in 
other than the corn trade has benefited the other 
trades, and has increased employment; the oppor- 
tunities of growing wheat profitably in, America, 
which have increased the supply, have also affected 
the labor market here; probably, also, the human- 
izing effects of plenty upon the well-to-do classes 
have had a great share in promoting the spread of 
education among those who previously verged upon 
pauperism and were sunk in ignorance, but who are 
If diminished pauperism 
can thus be traced, directly or indirectly, to cheap 
wheat, we should naturally expect to find the crim- 

























































«hy . of 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Joseph Henry, shoes, is offering 
compromise at 4o cents. Liabilities $1,500 ; assets $500. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—James Kirwin, saloon, has bee 
tached. a 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Harmon Kozminsky, trading as 1 
minsky & Brother, cigars and tobacco, has filed a pel 
insolvency. Liabilities $15,483 ; nominal assets $13,235. _ 
SAN FRANCISCO.—L. F. Loveland, stock broker, has fil 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $7,436. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Louis Miller, dairy, has filed ay 
in insolvency. Liabilities $2,645 ; assets $1,150. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Adolph Muller, furs, has filed 
tion in insolvency, Liabilities $3,446; nominal assets Ye 
SAN FRANCISCO.—F, Phillips, commission, has t b 
tached for $5,000 
SAN FRANCISCO.—T. L. Smith, hay and grain, ha s be 
attached. f 
VISALIA.—Douglas Brothers, general store, have filed 
tion in insolvency. They failed to meet their extension n 
WOODLAND.—David Tobias, harness, has been attached, 


COLORADO. org 

DENVER.—E. S. Barrows, agricultural implements, I 
signed. Liabilities $30,000. He began in Denver J n 
1882, claiming $10,000 capital. 
DENVER.—A. W. Dethloff, confectionery, has 
tached, and previously gave a chattel mortgage for $1, 
DENVER.—A. C, Haynes & Co., commission, have 
Liabilities $18,000; assets $4,000. 
DENVER.—Jesse Samuels, witches and jewelry, | has 
signed, and was afterwards attached. He started in May, 


but met with no success. - 
DENVER.—R. E. Schulz, saloon, has been attach 
$1,044. 


GUNNISON.—Spengler & Koffer, saloon, have as: 
LUNDY.—G. F. Abbott & Co., shoes, have been 
through the San Francisco Board ah Trade. 
MAYSVILLE. —John Wallich, shoes has assigned. 


CONN ECTICUT. 
HARTFORD.—Francis W. Kenney, staven has assigne 
John W. Coogan, 
MANSFIELD.—George A. Gardner, silk manufacturer, has 
assigned. J 
THOMPSON.—Albert Frissoll has assigned. 


DAKOTA. 2 +3 
GRAFTON.—Adam Settine, jeweler, has been Nh 
LISBON.—P. H. Hyndman, grocer, has assigned. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA.—B, Johnson, general store, has been cloaedith yy 
the sheriff. He recently gave a chattel mortgage for $3,000. _ 
TUNNEL HILL.—R. A Giddens, general store, has 
out and is reported unable to pay his debts. 


ILLINOIS. ™ 
CHICAGO,—M. T. Campbell & Co., grocers, have 
closed by the sheriff on claims for $2,355. 
DELEVAN.—A. H. Culver, grocer, has assigned. 
SENECA.—A. F. Jackson & Co., bankers, have susp 
Mr. Jackson was president and one of the principal own 
The Marseilles Paper Company, which recently assigned. <e 
partners owned considerable real estate. , 
OTTAWA.—A. H. Strobel, harness, has been closed byt 1 
sheriff. 
PEORIA,.—Charles W. Ellis, grocer, has failed, 
$1,400; assets about $600. 


INDIANA. , mS h 

ELKHART.—Michael K. Weaver, drugs, has ph 
M. Minnich. 

NORTH SALEM.—W. H. Fleece, general store, has 
signed. 

1OWA. eal 

AUDUBON.—E. S. Foster, grocer, has assigned. ; 

BADGER.—M. S. Fleming, general store, has failed. 
bilities about $4,000; assets about $1,500. The mort; 
foreclosed, and he turned over the book accounts to” 
creditors. <i es | 

BLANCHARD.—Adams & Kempton, grocers, | 
closed by the sheriff. 

KEOKUK.—At a meeting in Boston of creditors of 1 
Dunlap & Co., shoes, a statement was presented showing | 
bilities $100,941, of which $75,810 is unsecured ; n 
$62,662. An offer was made to pay 35 cents, but the ci 
did not accept it. = 

LOGAN.—A. Gregg, grocer, is reported to have left 
without paying his debts. ‘ = 

MARSHALLTOWN.—E. W. Heald, grocer, has assig gn 
W. E. Snelling. Liabilities $1,904 ; nominal assets $3,443. 

WAVERLY.—M. Caspar, grocer, has failed, hres so 
Liabilities about $1,000 ; no assets, rt 


KENTUCKY, 
LEXINGTON.—Robert F. Johnston, distiller, has La 

LOUISVILLE.—The wife of Harry ©, Holbrook, to 
manufacturer, has assigned to T. W. Hindle. She owned 
business. toe fyi 

RUSSELLVILLE.—King Brothers, grocers, ha 
closed by an attachment for $522. Liabilities about 3,000, 


MAINE. y 
BUCKSPORT.—Arthur I. Grant, marble, is repeal 
failed. Liabilities $1,800. 
BUCKSPORT CENTRE.—Jesse Treat, grocer, has 
and offers 25 cents. Liabilities $5,200; actual assets al 
$1,000. eae 
DAMARISCOTTA.—George S, Berry, drugs, has been 
tached for $3,340. x 
LINCOLN.—A dividend of 25 cents has been declared to the 
creditors of William Plaisted & Sons, tanners, who = 
time ago, and 15 cents more is expected. 
THOMASTON.—Frank W. Morse, milk, has been 
for $8,000. i 
WEST WATERVILLE.—A, H. Jones, saloon, a 
solvency, ? 
MARYLAND. \ 
BALTIMORE.—Henry Menger, butcher, has filed a petition 
in insolvency. Liabilities about $9,000; no asscts) eam 
BALTIMORE,.—Paul Gabell, pork butcher, has filed a 
tion in insolvency. bite 
BALTIMORE,—W. R. Griffith, guano commission, h 
a petition in insolvency, and Robert D. Morrison hi 
appointed preliminary trustee. 










































































i, MASSACHUSETTS. 

-BOSTON.—Theliabilities of B. F. Badger, Jr., razor strops, 
are about $5,000. 
_ BOSTON.—Henry G. Coyle, electro-plating, has failed. 
jabilities $1,200. 
_ BOSTON.—Edwards Brothers, provisions, have failed and 
will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $1,660. 
_ BOSTON.—John Guild & Co., proprietors of the Continental 
‘Baking Company, have failed. 
_ BOSTON,—B, J. Hathaway, drugs, has failed and will settle 
insolvency. 
_ BOSTON.—John V. O’Brien, grocer, offered 1o cents, which 
‘the creditors declined. Liabilities $3,712; nominal assets 
‘$1,380. 

BOSTON.—H. Peyser, cry goods, has failed and will settle 

ininsolvency. Liabilities unsecured $2,287. 

CHELSEA —W. E. Barnard & Co., produce, have failed. 
Liabilities reported at $8,000. 
_ CHICOPEE.—Joseph Brather, grocer, has been attached, 
; GREENFIELD.—The Greenfield Tool Company has been 
attached for $7,500 by J. W. Wilson, of New York, and $50,000 
_ by the Franklin County Bank. 
_ HAVERHILL.—Walter Goodrich, shoe manufacturer, has 
“assigned. Liabilities about $6,000 ; assets $2,900. 
_ HINSDALE.—Theodore Harold, blanket manufactu er, who 
recently failed, owes $30,000; assets about $13,000. 
\WRENCE.—Carbonneau Brothers, grocers, have failed 
nd left town, Liabilities $2,000; assets $500. 
WRENCE.—Wallace & Field, tailors, who recently failed, 
$1,400; assets about $700. 
LOWELL—Edward Gaudette, grocer, is reported to have 
failed. Liabilities $2,500; assets about $200. 
_ LYNN.—Charles W. Knapp, shoe manufacturer, who re- 
ently failed, owes about $15,000. 
. NORTHBRIDGE.—Mrs. H. S. Clarke, millinery, has failed. 
he WORCESTER.—William Langhan, upholsterer, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. Liabilities $2,500; nominal assets $2,000 
_in stock, mortgaged for $1,650. 


ma MICHIGAN. 

re BAY CITY.—John B. Hartranft, dollar store, has assigned. 
_ BAY CITY.—W. H. Lynch, picture frames, is reported to 
ve assigned. 

GRAND LEDGE.—B. McMullen, general store, has been 
_ closed by the sheriff. 

_ TRAVERSE CITY.—Boughton & West, saw mill, have as- 
signed. Liabilities estimated at $22,000; assets, $16,000. 


" MINNESOTA. 

FERGUS FALLS.—C. E. Hovey, clothing, has failed. 
Liabilities $1,200 ; assets $7,000, 

-~ MOOSE LAKE.—Thomas Dunsmore, general store, has as- 
; ed to George W. Flanders. He was attached for $3,685. 

ST. PAUL.—John Peters, saloon, has been attached for $310. 


: MISSISSIPPI. 

_ CORINTH.—R. McWilliams, drugs, has assigned to W. B. 

" Sanford, giving preferences for $1,200. The stock was sold and 

did not realize enough to pay the preferences. 

7 CORINTH.—W. T. Stein, confectioner, has failed. Lia- 

ies about $300 ; assets very small. 

_GREENVILLE.—A. Kirschner, saloon, is in the hands of 
he sheriff. 


4 


é 





i ; MISSOURI. 
_ MARSHALL.—F. H. Weinder, cigars, has failed. Liabilities 
$1,800 ; assets $600, 
_ ST, LOUIS.—J. E. Martin, millinery, has assigned. Assets 
$1,500. 
_ $T. LOUIS.—William J. Gutbrod, dry goods, has been at- 
tached for $2,268. 
_ ST, LOUIS.—Abraham Spiro, clothing manufacturer, has 
assigned to Falk Levy. Assets $3,500. 
> ST. LOUIS.—E. M. Switzer, commission, has suspended on 
account of losses on corn, which, it is said, he was short of. 
-SEDALIA.—Louis Kumm, jewelry, is reported to have 
failed, 

ik NEBRASKA. 
LAIR.—Mrs. N. J. & J. Coe, millinery, have failed, 
LINCOLN.—William Scull, restaurant, has been attached, 
and failed. Liabilities $150; assets $116. 
~ OMAHA.—P., A. Soxman, carpenter, has failed. 
SILVER CREEK.—Marston & Swortwood, general store, 
have assigned. : 
nn NEVADA. 
_ VIRGINIA CITY.—Frederick Boegle, books and stationery, 
has filed a petition in insolvency, Liabilities $17,816; assets 


4 NEW JERSEY. 

‘PASSAIC.—John McConnell, grocer, has assigned to W. W. 

0 Liabilities $5,306; nominal assets $3,268 ; actual assets 
“ae $1,500. 

_ PATERSON.—William H. Hankin, Jr., silk manufacturer, 

has called a meeting of creditors. 


NEW YORK. 
RROOKLYN.—Isaac Hamburger, tailor, assigned on the 22d 
to Abraham H. Samuels, giving preferences for $2,900. 
~BROOKLYN.—Schulte & Co., wholesale drugs, assigned on 
the ist inst. to Henry Hartman, giving preferences for $2,500. 
_ BUFFALO.—Frank H. Chappell, wood-turning, has assigned 
Martin J. Miller. 
_ BUFFALO.—J. G. Grosskopf, shoes, has assigned to George 
_H. Hughson. 

_ HORNELLSVILLE.—H. A. Paine, teas, is reported to have 
been closed by his creditors. 
_ JAMESTOWN.—The liabilities of Charles Smith, brewer and 
bottler, are $36,572 ; actual assets $20,863. 
~ MAMARONECK.—Albert M. Woerner, fruits, recently as- 
signed to S. W. Kelley. 
_ NEW YORK CITY.—Bach & Levin, cloaks, assigned on the 
2ad inst. to Alexander Rothschild, giving preferences to M. 
Rothschild & Sons $683; Julius Pauly $100; Edward Stark 
$158; total $o41. Judgments for $2,238 were recently entered 
against the firm. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Boylan & Co., military clothing, have 
failed and been sold out by the sheriff on judgments and attach- 
‘ments for $15,186. The failure is attributed to lack of sufficient 
capital to carry on the business. In June John Boylan claimed 
own real estate in Newark valued at $70,000, mortgaged for 


W YORK CITY.—Buttrick & Elliman, stock brokers, 
ded on the 22d inst. on account of the heavy fall in stocks. 











to the call for margins. They are reported to have been carry- 
ing a line of stocks upon which they found it difficult to borrow 
money and had to pay very high rates. 
started in March, 1876. 
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The business was 


NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Cohen, tailor, at No. 6 West 


Third street, assigned on the 2oth inst. to Louis Beckhardt, 
giving a preference to Sarah Cohen $850. Liabilities $2,255; 
actual assets $1,959. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Simon Dunn, clothing, assigned on 


the 18th inst. to David K. Schuster, giving a preference to 
George Horn $580, 


He has been in business sixteen years. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Charles V. Faile, wholesale teas, as- 
signed on the 24th inst. to Isaac B. Crane, with the following 
preferences: James H. Rutherford $3,231; Samuel Faile, 
trustee, $10,020; Adele L. Faile $3,437; Anna D. Brown $87; 
Estate of Jennie Fiske $760; Denton, Smith & Co. $28,000 ; 
Beebe & Brothers $6,000; Thomas H. Faile $1,000; J. B. Sum- 
merfield & Co, $50,000; total $103,595. The failure was a sur- 
prise to the trade, and is attributed to heavy depreciation in 
stock and tight money. The liabilities are reported at about 
$300, 000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of C. F. Goddard & 
Co., millinery goods, show liabilities $51,781; nominal assets 
$77,961 ; actual assets $31,939. 

NEW YORK CITY.—J. Gould’s Sons, wholesale teas, as- 
signed on the 18th inst. to Ashbel P. Fitch, without preference. 
The assignment was very sudden, and is said to have been 
caused by certain transactions with E. J. Dunning, Jr., their 
note broker. It is said that three months ago they placed 
$12,000 notes with him, for which he gave his contract to pay; 
the time expired in which he agreed to pay, and he had paid the 
firm only about $2,000, and owes them the balance, but in the 
meantime he had sold all the notes. One of these fell due on 
the 18th inst. and was not paid, and the firm assigned to prevent 
attachments. The liabilities outside of these notes for mer- 
chandise and borrowed money are estimated at $30,000, and the 
assets are considered good. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Jane L. Lewis, shoes, 
show liabilities $6,280; nominal assets $6,583; actual assets 
$3,117. 

NEW YOKK CITY.—James McKenny, trading as Baker & 
McKenny, military goods, assigned on the 18th inst. to Joseph 
R. Frazier, without preference. He was involved with Boylan & 
Co., who have failed, and he is said to have indorsed their paper 
for $45,000, against which he holds real estate in Newark as 
security, but it is mortgaged for $30,000, Mr. McKenny has 
up-town real estate valued at $40,000, and on the 16th inst. he 
gave a realty mortgage to the Oriental Bank to secure it on cer- 
tain notes. His merchandise debts are reported less than 
$12,000. He has been in business many years, succeeding Baker 
& McKenny after the death of Mr, Baker in 1861. He was sup- 
posed to be doing a good business, and was generally regarded 
as worth upwards of $100,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Noah Mitchell, manufacturing jeweler, 
assigned on the 2oth inst. to Daniel P. Hays, giving preferences 
to Mrs. Kate Jackson $10,3co ; Chemical National Bank $13,503 ; 
Mrs. Leo A. Graff $5,000; Daniel B, Solomon $1,000; Schaeffer 
& Brothers $10,o0o—total $39,803. The failure is attributed to 
cull trade, losses in business, and by a robbery in 1880 of $10,000 
from a traveling salesman, poor collections and suits begun by 
creditors. The liabilities are estimated at $100,000, and it is 
thought the assets will pay from 40 tosocents. He began busi- 
ness in 1875. 

NEW YORK CITY.—August Mussot, awnings, etc., has 
been sold out by the sheriff on a judgment for $556. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Eugene Promis, 
novelties, show liabilities $2,495 ; nominal assets $4,643; actual 
assets $1,693. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of P. I. Ronk’s Sons, 
commission produce, show liabilities $8,002; nominal assets 
$5,161; actual assets $3,712. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Jacob Rothschild, manufacturer of 
ladies’ underwear, has assigned to M. Einstein, giving prefer- 
ences for $750. Liabilities about $10,000, of which $4,000 is for 
merchandise and the balance for borrowed money, Inability to 
get assistance from relatives and a suit by a creditor are given 
as the causes of the failure. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Julius Wilzin, tailor, assigned on the 
20th inst. to Ellis Morris, giving preferences for $1,735. 

SYRACUSE,.—A. G. Alger, shoes, has failed. Judgments 
for $3,414 were entered against him. 

TROY.—Judgment for $1,149 has been entered against Arff 
Brothers, manufacturers of cigars, in favor of their father. 
They lost money by bad debts, and owe about $1,500. 


NORTH CAROLINA. r 

DURHAM.—Hussey & Hubbard, general store, have as- 
signed to E, C. Hackney. Liabilities $3,000. They say they 
expect to pay in full, They attribute the assignment to other 
failures, which put the price of goods down and took away 
their trade. 

GREENVILLE.—B. S. Sheppard, general store, has assigned 
to A. L. Blow, giving preferences for $4,800 ; assets $3,000. 

WILMINGTON.—Mallard & Co., saddlery, have assigned. 

WINDSOR.—W. G. Gurkin, cigars and tobacco, has as- 
signed, Liabilities $4,000 ; assets estimated at $1,500. 


: OHIO. 


CANTON.—H. J. Piero, grocer, has assigned. 
about $1,800. 

COLUMBUS.—H. Dombrower, shoes, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

LIMA.—J. H. Natt, dry goods and groceries, has assigned to 
William Anderson, 

TOLEDO.—™. R. Davis, grocer, has failed. 

UPPER SANDUSKY.—W. L. Caldwell, shoes, has assigned 


to Aaron C, Caldwell. 
, OREGON. 
CORVALLIS.—H. Lohse, varieties, has failed. 
OREGON CITY.—Walter Gallick, varieties, has assigned. 
OREGON CITY.—Gallick Brothers, general store, have 
compromisec 


Liabilities 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALLEGHENY.—James A. Negley, dry goods, offers to 
compromise at 50 cents, which he says has been accepted by all 
but the first judgment creditor for $3,000. 
BRADFORD.—Execution has been issued against G. E. 
Etting, hotel, on an old judgment for $2,000. 


BRADFORD.—Execution has been issued against C. B. |, 


Whitehead, oil producer, for $1,871. 
CHESTER.—Execution for $4,co0 has been issued against 
Joseph G, Fell, manufacturerer of cotton goods. 
EASTON.—William H. Folsom, grocer, is reported to have 
assigned to B, R. Swift. 
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LANCASTER,—B. W. Harnish, iron foundry, has failed. 
LITTLESTOWN,—Charles B, Barker, grocer, has been 


closed by the sheriff. 


MIFFLINTOWN.—George W. Heck, shoes, has been 


closed by the sheriff, Liabilities reported at $2,500, and assets 
about the same. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Edward J. Bicking, printer, has been 


sold out by the sheriff, and the business will be continued by 
L. Bicking. It is said the merchandise debts will be paid in full. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Cline, Miller & Co., wholesale paper, 


have been protested. Liabilities $30,000; nominal assets larger. 
They ask an extension. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Clymer & Brother, grocers, who assign 


to Hinckel Brothers, it is said, have liabilities of about $2,000 


and that the assets will probably not exceed $600. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Michael H. Cronin, manufacturer of 
watchcases, was sold out by the sheriff. The effects were bid 
in for $11,000. Liabilities $50,264. 

PHILADELPHIA.—A, Dederick & Co., heaters, etc., have 
been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities $800; assets $200. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Oswold ’. Hanna, stock broker, failed 
to the amount of about $15,000 on the 22d inst. It is thought 
he may be able, with the assistance of friends, to make ar- 
rangements soon to resume, and perhaps settle in full. 

PHILADELPHIA.-—J. S, Hicks, cigars, has been sold out by 
the constable. 

PHILADELPHIA.—August Schmilzkoph, grocer, has been 
sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Edward H. Scott, grocer, has had exe- 
cution against him on a judgment for $1,500. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Gustav H. Siegler, dyer and scourer, 
Germantown, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on De- 
cember I. 

PHILADELPHIA.—E. Simon, liquors, has been closed by 
the sheriff on execution for $2,900. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgments for $4,538 have been ob- 
tained against John W. Woods, millinery. Liabilities reported 
at $10,000 ; nominal assets about the same. 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution has been issued against The 
Pittsburgh Safe and Lock Company for $150. 

SELIN’S GROVE.—Execution has ,been issued against 
Dreifuss & Brother, clothing, for $1,200. 

SHAMOKIN DAM.—J. J. Aurand, hotel, is reported in the 
hands of the sheriff, 

TITUSVILLE.—C. Bruell, harness, has been closed by the 
sheriff. Liabilities about $7,000; assets about $3,000, 

TITUSVILLE.—J. E. Burgess, shoes, is offering to com- 
promise at 25 cen}s. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT.—William S. Cooper, brewer, has assigned. 

PROVIDENCE,.—William W. Simmons, cotton ties, has 
assigned to Robert Thompson, 

WOONSOCKET,—William O. Mason, grocer, has called a 
meeting of creditors. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS.—Bamberger & Grogan, grocers, who were re- 
cently attached, owe $2,800; nominal assets $2,100; actual 
assets about $1,000, 

MEMPHIS.—H. Meyers & Co., clothing, have been at- 
tached for $16,000, 

MEMPHIS.—Henry Segler, saloon, has assigned, Liabilities 
$365; assets $100. 


TEXAS. 


CLARKSVILLE.—W. S. Campbell & Co., grocers, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

DALLAS.—Isadore Reinhardt, clothing, has been closed by 
attachment on creditors’ claims for $20,000. 

FORT WORTH.—Samuel Kaiser, general store, has been 
attached. He is reported to have bought largely for the fall 
trade, and business turned out poor, as the cotton crop did not 
prove as large as expected. 

GALVESTON.—George Stockley & Co., grocers, have as- 
signed. 

LAREDO.—G. M. Baslir & Co., general store, have assigned. 

MINEOLA.—I. Schlesinger, dry goods, etc., has falled. 

MOUNTAIN HOME.—The Mountain Home Co-operative 
Association has assigned. 

SHERMAN,—James J. Innervarity, hotel, has failed. 

SHEPHERD.—A. St. Clair, saloon, has failed and has been 


attached. 
UTAH. 
TOOELE.-—Slater & Herman, general store, have assigned to 
Allen J. Riley. 
VERMONT. 
BENNINGTON,.—Adams & Green, undertakers, have failed 
and will settle in insolvency. Liabilities about $1,600; assets 
nominally the same, 
VIRGINIA. 
DANVILLE.—T. Greenwald, clothing, is reported to have 
assigned to A. Isaacs, 


WISCONSIN. 


LA VALLE.—R. E. Klett, grocer, is reported financially 
embarrassed, 

MILWAUKEE,—Fenn, Williams & Co., books and sta- 
tionery, have assigned to H. Upson. Liabilities reported at 
$10,000; assets $5,000, 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


ST. JOHNS.—W. Campbell & Co., tanners, have been at- 
tached by creditors of Campbell’s father for $6,800. The latter 
retired from the firm in July last. W. Campbell is a creditor of 
his father for $3,075 unsecured. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX.—James S. McDonald & Co., bankers and brokers, 
have assigned. Liabilities $84,000; nominal assets $92,506, of 
which $40,000 is an interest in a ranch, the value of which is 
doubtful ; preferred claims $5,00c. 

KINGSTON.—A. C. Van Buskirk & Co., general store, have 
assigned. 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


CAMPBELLFORD,—D. D. McDonald & Co., grocers, have 
been closed by the sheriff. 

CHATHAM.—A. G. McKerrall & Co., grocers, have assigned. 

EXETER.—Richard Keeler, shoes, had his stock taken by 
creditors, 

GODERICH.—G. H. Parsons & Co., hardware, are in the 
hands of the sheriff. 


. HAMILTON,—Lancefield Brothers, books, have assigned, 


NEWMARKET.—William Keetch, general store, has as- 
signed, 

OTTAWA.—Thomas Lane, grocer, has been closed by 
creditors, 

ST. THOMAS,—L. C. Benton, hardware, has called a meet- 
ing of creditors. 

SANDWICH.—J B. Gauthier, general store, is in the hands 
of the sheriff. Liabilities $10,000. 

TORONTO,—Writs have been issued against W. J. Hogg & 
Co., gents’ furnishing goods. 

TORONTO.—V. J. Wallis, plumber, has failed and gone out 
of business, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

DUNHAM.-H. E. Wood, tins, is offering to compromise at 
50 cents, 

FARNHAM.—Martelle & Chatelle, general store, are re- 
ported to have failed, Liabilities $19,000; assets $16,000, 

MONTREAL,—The Griffin Music Folio Company is adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

MONTREAL.—Adolphe Silberstein & Co., cord and tassel 
manufacturers, have had stock seized on a claim for $690. 

MONTREAL,—James Sutherland & Co, stationers, have 
assigned, 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SURPLUS AS TO PoLICY-HOLDERsS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - = 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - -*- - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





TDEILINAANDS CA SOALINE GO! 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


KS ASGH IC APEDADN te wviuristylclsiarclssls 5's eieleve pauls eif-e'as ciate dG = $250,000.co 
GSE TEL piceiane te’ deihiccar iiss «siia’> clots is saluieieslolets olets he 375,000.00 
DEPposIT WITH NEW YorK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S, GOVERNMENT BONDS. .........02.eseeeesees 100,000.00 
FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
pes of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RicnHarps, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec'y. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE, 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, 3 = = - 640,216.48 


Tora. ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1, 735,250.46 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 





ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSGRANCGE CO: 
OF NEW YORK, 
1880 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 
POLICIES—Incontestable, non-forfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values, 
RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 
PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. . L. HALSEY, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. . B. STOKEs, 2d Vice-Pres. 


ieee STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 


No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 


$8,000 accidentinsurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular and application blank. European permits. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 
(or RoGERs, Peet & Co.) President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary, 
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RICE COMMISSION. 


SHAFTING. 





AN TALMAGE'S 
SONS & CO., 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RAR C 


96 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Jo, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STRFET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NORTH PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








MINERAL WOOL. 


/ YT Sit MiNERALECO,, 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 











STEFELORENS: 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SAE BL ee ENS: 


Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPOSITION, 1878. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


Established 


R C. BAVLDONE, 


Attorney for 





1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


6 Shoe and Leather 
’ chan i BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. 





we YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 


Me 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 


hf. W, 


MADISON STREET, 





NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, : 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





MILLER, 
Attorney at Law, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 





OHN H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





WILLIAM H, WHITE. 
JHITE & GARNETT, 


Counsellors at Law, 


THEO, S, GARNETT. 


P. O, Box 665, NORFOLK, VA. 





W. H. BurRoOUGHS. J. J. BuRRovuGHS. 


Pp PRE Ot RES & BROTHER, 
Attorneys at Law, 


P. O. Box 152. NORFOLK, VA. 


All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty. 





T. R. BoRLAND, 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


hee & BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 


D. TUCKER BROOKE, 


NORFOLK, Va. 
te RP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





be EPARD BARCLAY, 
Attorney, 


509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





LJENRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 


Room 7, DRUMMOND BLOCK, TOLEDO, Onto, 





te RSCALLEN “SS CAHILI, 
Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
HAMILTON, CanaDa, 


| BASSE TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in beret Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S. W. cor. Kinc & Cuurcu Sts., 


W. M''LOCK J. TILT. W. H. MILLER, 


Collections promptly made. 





TORONTO, ONT. 
J. CROWTHER, JR 








EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2281 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators, Brewers’ work, Millwrighting and 
all kinds of heavy work a specialty, Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired, ‘ 








A EFLE IRON COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PaTenT Hot PoLisHED SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. Is round, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 











BELTING AND PACKING. 
YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


New 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEw YorK. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 





RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Srt., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 








Pn Wir cee’. 


ARVING SALI GOS, 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SPaNl EB) 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 











PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





BLANK BOOKS, 
Wim; Pe WB Siete, soaicsiccostisialaiiscieesteleisinre's <eieiaiae 94 Fifth avenue. 


DISTILLERS. 
FOSOn eiNCh Gr CO. er cse ee (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Witherow & Gordon.............+ Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 


Geo. A. Machethi& Co:<5 someen .vehinmninae Lead Glass Chimneys. 


Wo: Clark: & (Co. cca. 4-semsmnapee Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ..........+ Railway Supplies. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c, 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........20-++ceeeees P. O. Box 30. 





PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 





Big ofes BROS. MFG. CoO., 
CHICAGO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED 


WV: O.UIG Fis sal ROUNSs ak EE: 


STEAM AND GAS FITTINGs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 








DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. 
ENGRAVING, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 


PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL, 


E. W. Blatchford & Co, Chicago Shot Tower Co. 


Vee = MASTERS & €O., 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 





DOMESTIC STEAMSHIPS. 


LD DOMINION . 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 
Steamers leave RICHMOND, Monday, coe, and Friday, 


as advertised. Leaving NORFOLK and PORTSMOUTH, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M. 


Through connections to all points. 





Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 








FERTILIZERS. 





ALTON, WHANN & CO, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga, 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample anc carefully adjuste¢ proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markaple results. Use largely increasing each year. All goocs 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, an¢ packed in Patent Acid- Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, anc used exciusively for our goocs 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N, Buck, 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALLY. 









CANADA. 
MONTREAL......... ee 0A0ds Exchange Bank of Canada, 
COLORADO. 
WANGINEGCLD Ver isteeis cane aires Fremont County Bank. 
IDEN VERS; «wesistenciecsviewwios se Colorado National Bank. 
AWAD V Distoke ae osicsnesceeicsian First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. 
PEARCE ORD peas a cciacpnecisiee American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
IMAC ON ee tie): nie icles cmputeiaisiere R. F, Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CUIICAGO oeaicns as come user ee Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central! Illinois Banking and Save 
ings Association, 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON 4. ccccnensre Merchants National Bank, 
STOR MAAC aes sleie ojcicie nie Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG...........+ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
1526 000 LS ee aedemcdudcac, Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
ME RIDULAN (3 coecacteeeaiers Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON.. ...James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN: .cenpessoms .. Watson & Neyhart. 
BUPPALO i oissnsss0ns ...Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE..........The Bank of Hornellsville. 
ROCHEST Ekicrdesaes ..City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE scoumaliesnimas cits Third National Bank, 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK .c.:20ssesscavcene The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 


OHIO. 

CANTON?2 omagsnctsvisles sisin mate G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND vo ccnaccchee eae Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND. .....::s00000>5% Henry Wick & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD oj ccucceccuceney W. F. Correy 
PHILADELPHIA ...........: Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 

street. 

PYETSRURGUiccsesess eon Fifth National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH ..- Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURG He ae nce trace es Penn Bank. 





PITTSBURGH (South Side),. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


GEORGETOWN .......0.00- R. E. Fraser, 


TENNESSEE. 


NASH VILEE.. f.ccoscauessams Third National Bank. 
MEMPHIS... s:0¢<ccaemegsscsue First National Bank, 


TEXAS, 


aaiia erat ores Sie City National Bank. 
ociplbis anions piseioina Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
.-- Bonner & Bonner. 


UTAH. = 
SALT LAKE CITY,,,,,.,.,Deseret National Bank, 



































PETROLEUM. 


D. LUPHER, 4 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M.S, NicHots &Co,, 

N. E. coRNER La SALLE & MADISON STREET 

CHICAGO, LLL. ae 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts 
at low rate of interest. we 


IC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN + me 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODU 


23 William Street, New Yo 
United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on 
a specialty, 


T. COMER, 


Petroleum Exchange, 23 William Street, New York, 
OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 20, 


Represented in Oil City and Bradford. Does a Co 
business only, United Certificates bought, sold and 
margin. 


H. JOHNSON, 
‘oe 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ~ 
No. 88 Broadway, tin 


, 


Rooms 5 and 6. 


Henry M, Curtis. : 
ENRY M. CURTIS 
BROKERS IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITs Propuct 


26 Beaver Street, New York. | 
Oil bought, sold and carried on 


Wn. 
CCS 


“ye 


LIVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Expo 
and Pipe Line Certificates, _ 


52 Broap St., NEw York, AND OIL Cit 
Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase 


of these securities on margin, 


N. F. HILTON, Jas. rn , 
ILTON & WAUGH, ism 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, _ 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 
SENECA ST.} BUFFALO, N.Y. 


a 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


ve 


YWOS. B. SIMPSON, rea 


+ he 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, Om Crry, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. M 5 


H. DUFUR, be 
“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, — 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, _ 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by pi 


V. SELDEN, : 


” Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OIL CITY, PA. pe 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON } 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, | 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins 


BRADSTREET 


wa 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Pu 
Economy. a” 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET Co 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ~ 
At ha® 


Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including posta 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS, 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON A 





As a financial and commercial newspaper the fo 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to b 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly e 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Can: 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone wort! 
scription price. 1% 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an excet 
ingly valuable feature. Pe 

As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, t 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’s is of the first im 
to producers and middle-men. gt 
THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROU! 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THE HOUR OF PU 









NEW YORK COMMISSION. 







A . B. GWATHMEY. J. O. Boss. 


ee MEY Wee S, | 


Commission Merchants, 


2 


No. 128 PEARL STREET, 
: NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 





LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 


Pf PRERLEENS BROTHERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Live 
signe 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, Durr & Co,, 


New Orleans, La, Montgomery, Ala. | 


Cotton Factors 


AND 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-Town OFFice, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, | 


NEW YORK. 


Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
ool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 

to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
. NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 







































mye HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


' Commission Merchants, 
SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


e Advances made on Consignments to 
| Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
cai. LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 

z 4 CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 

NNTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. COTTON 


ght and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
at New Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 

















OODWARD 
meses 7 A NN, 


Post BuILpING (rear of Custom House), NEW YorK, 


Offer for sale a large stock of COTTON: 

EXAS, GULFS and UPLANDS, ALL 
GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 
ean spinners. Terms to suit buyers, 
- eash or time. 


Orders for Contracts Executed. 


CASH ADVANCES 
MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


rae? 
a 


BERT TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL, 


-PDOBERT TANNAHILL & CO. 


w COTTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
_- Corron EXcHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
hy! contracts. 





_ LJIRAM POOL, 
* COTTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


sé 





53 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


a 
4 





¢ EO. H. KRAvusE. WILiiaM G, MarsH. 


EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
AN COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


__ No. 93 CHuRcH STREET, NEw YorK. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 





WeeoENT \& CO., 
'* No, 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A, KENT & CO., 
|) Cuicaco, Irv. St. Louts, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
“as Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 


"DOBERT MOORE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
é future delivery will receive best attention. 





RY H, Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


JJARE & SCHROEDER, 
Y Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


: 
_ Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
g ; contracts. 





 ? 


_ Louis Monjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
Lows MONJO, JR., & CO., 
Bes Commission Merchants, 

No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 


P. O. Box 2478. 


J. L. Macautay. A. J. MACAULAY. 


ffACAULAY & CO., 
* Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
Mj for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
: NEw YORK. 
attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed, 


" 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


Wo. Monr. 


NEW YORK. 


Cotton Factors and Commission 


for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 








OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEW YorK. 


H, W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 

123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YorK. NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW ORLEANS. 
[a & A. MEYER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 





CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 


CRANZ, 


Importing and Commission Merchant, 
AND SOLE AGENT 


No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


NUTS and OTHER PRODUCE, 





Henry THOS. COATES, 


No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Prerson C, ROYCE, 
Den OOAGEL SHA Cen re Ox: 
s COTTON, 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 





Future Delivery of Cotton bought and sold on commission. 


WARREN EWEN, JR. 


ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
COTTON. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton. Contracts for 





Joun M,. Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 





EO. BRENNECKE & CO., 
COTTON BROKERS, 


No. 110 Pearl Street, New York. 
FUTURE CONTRACTS A SPECIALTY. 





WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 Witu1am STREET, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMISsION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 
inde a ee aro ar ne etait seers ST Resa net 


WAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorRK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





EO. T. GAMBRILL & CoO., 
GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 


68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


No. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 


ments, Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins, 


On the Chicago Board of Trade 


EDWARD M. FIELD. 


17 South Street 
WY. CITY.’ 






of ee 


CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





L EVERINGHAM & CO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle St,, adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


for Cash or Regular Delivery, 
A SPECIALTY. 

Telegraphic and other facilities unsurpassed. 
Special information regarding markets, usually proving cor- 


rect, freely furnished upon request. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT : 


HENRY B. HEBERT & CO., 114 Broad St., New York City. 





J agile LINDBLOM & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 


{gts & CO., 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


TEL IGEN DLs Vie COs, 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


JouN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A. LINDLEY. EpwWarpb S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 

go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
_ CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp, 








RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 


ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 1o KENT BUILDING, 


No. 153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 








ROBERT STUART, ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 


W. E. McHENRY, FRED. P. RusH & Co., 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 


C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





ef SRG FLEMING & CO., 


Cotton Buyers, 


303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, 


No. 





yf * C. WITHERSPOON, 
' CODLTONS BU YES 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to St. Louis NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis; CHARLES D. 
DIcKEY and Brown Bros, & Co., of New York. 


EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 





219 CHESTNUT St. (Room io), St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer by permission: ST, Louis NATIONAL BANK, 





N, CORONNA. B. N. CORONNA, 


CORONNA SON, 
‘Cotton Buyers and Brokers, 
St. Louis, Mo., AND MERIDIAN, MISss. 


; Orders solicited. 
Refer by permission to the FourTH NAT'L BANK OF ST. Louts. 


& 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT, 


(Gree. ORIOLE, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 
No. 


Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





S. SMITH & BRO., 


" "COTEON "BUYERS: 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 





RICHMOND COMMISSION. 


HOS. BRANCH & CoO., 
BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, V 
Virginia Bonds funded under act of last 
cent. commission, 





A. 
Legislature for % per 








AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WA MES I NON BI ET by, ora BOF 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


ROOMS 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL- 





Wo. G. CONKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS" 
ORAS Sn ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 La SALLE St. (Room 17), CHicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H, S. YOUNG, F. I. Younc. 


OUNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRoDUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





R. HOWARD, 


. FoRMERLY OF N. M. Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








TEXAS COMMISSION. 





‘4ALOMON & SIMMONS, 
COTTON BUYERS, 
FORT WORTH, Texas, 


and TEXTILE FABRICS, 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
sede ST yearly, £1 10s. 6d; 
nalf-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct’ 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





RADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING 
LN -GEATHER. 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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FINANCIAL. 





eee PEABODY & CQ; 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 


PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris, 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
(dare BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. 
Commercial Credits, availabl 


Issue 
ein all parts of the world, 





vA W. WILSON & CO., 
"27 & 29 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Bills of Exchange and Letters of Credit 
on all parts of Mexico. 





6) fa en Ses Ey SECURITIES. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS, 


Send for Lists and Circulars. 
GEORGE STARK & CO., Bankers, 
33 Nassau Street, New York. 





Ws. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. Dayton. 
/ RARE & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


I Ge Ne BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building, New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 








P. K. Dickinson, JULES E. BRUGIERE. H.C, DICKINSON, 


[Di CKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Meinbers New York Stock Exchange, 


EJOWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 5 WALL STREET, NEw York. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL, A, B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD, 
] % H. PARKS & CO,., 


Successors to H. E, DILLINGHAM & Co., 








Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 
No, 13 New Street, New York. 





R. H. Parks. M.S, NicHots, Chicago. H.E. DILLINGHAM, 
Cac: Wuite. 
LJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 


Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
MILLs BLp’c, BRoap St., NEw YorK. 
Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 

change and New York Mining Exchange. 
By EME AD SC On, 
: STOCK -_BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEW York. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 
R. R, LEAR, MEAD T. H. CURTIS, 


LE, , 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 
fF / UGENE S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gutepinc)» NEW YORK. 


Ef G. STEBBINS & SON, 
° Bankers and Brokers, 


No, 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc, H. STEBBINS. W. F. CHITTENDEN 


“FALGCOLT & SONS, 

BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Les RNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 

















FINANCIAL. 


ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CC., 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals, Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ The Treasury Department has submitted 
to the Appropriations Committee such of 
“the estimates as have been completed. 

‘There remain to be sent in all the indefinite 
and the miscellaneous appropriations. Last 
year the indefinite appropriations were 
_ $126,000,000, This year it is true that 
some of the indefinite appropriations are 
included in the special estimates, but the 
amount so included does not exceed $25,- 
000,000; yet the estimates already sent in 
exceed the appropriations of the current 
_ year by $22,000,000, and the last Congress 
was so extravagant that the people con- 
demned it. It will be safe to say that the 
_ appropriations will not be made in accord- 
ance with these estimates. It will be the 
_ policy of the Republicans to make the best 
possible record in the closing days of this 
Es Congress. They will have two points in 
view: first, to reduce expenditures; second, 

_ toreduce taxation. To accomplish these two 
_ objects it will be necessary to reduce appro- 
priations to the lowest possible limit. That 
Beenesinly be the policy of the conserva- 
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tive leaders, and the conservative leaders 
will control the party. The policy of the 
Appropriations Committee, controlled by 
the Republicans, will be to so reduce ex- 
penditures that when the Democrats obtain 
control of the House they will be unable to 
make any important reductions without 
crippling the revenues. If such a policy 
shall prevail the pockets of the taxpayers 
will be benefited, even if the economy shall 
be effected from political motives. This 
plan will be adopted without doubt, unless 
the jobbers get control, and there are too 
many honest men in Congress to render 
that probable. 


But, notwithstanding the reasonable hope 
that the appropriations will not be greater 
than the appropriations of this year, and 
that they will be considerably less, it is 
a very discouraging fact that government 
officers have learned nothing, and that they 
bring in extravagant estimates in the face 
of such a popular rebuke as has just been 
visited upon the dominant party. The 
proposition to build new ships of war, or to 
complete the old ones, will not be favorably 
acted on. It is more probable that the tax 
will be taken off tobacco than that the 
$4,000,000 asked for to complete the four 
new ships of war will be voted. The items 
in the estimates, however, deserve consid- 
eration; they show to what the extrava- 
gance of the last few years has been tending’ 
Congressmen will have to be something 
more than demagogues, for instance, to 
refuse to vote the large appropriations 
asked for by the Commissioner of Pensions. 
The commissioner asks for $101,575,000, 
which is $1,575,000 more than the appro- 
priations of last year. He also informs us 
that he has discovered 1,000,000 men en- 
titled to arrears of pensions whose names 
are not on the roll. Now that the com- 





advance of prices based on the large short 





missioner has advertised this fact, it will 
undoubtedly be the work of some claim 
agents to discover who these 1,000,000 
men are, and to see that they are put upon 
the roll. 





The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
after thorough discussion, has declined to 
pass resolutions condemning speculative 
dealings in oiland other commodities. The 
report of the executive committee of the 
exchange to this effect declares that it ‘‘is 
simply impossible to define where legiti- 
mate trade ends and speculative operations 
begin.” The truth is, that the rage for 
speculation on deposits of margins is so 
bound up with a highly beneficial and dis- 
tinctive trade development, that to attempt 
the suppression of the one would most likely 
do serious injury to the other. Let the mer- 


chants of Pittsburgh refuse to do 
business with such of their fellow 
merchants as are known to imperil 
their trade position through outside 


speculative ventures. The trader whose 
capital is entirely embarked in his regular 
business is in the position of trustee to the 
rest of the business community, The capi- 


























































tal involved so far belongs to his creditors 
that to imperil it on the trade exchanges is 
a gross breach of trust. A prime difficulty 
now is that the successful speculators are 
not sufficiently frowned upon. It is believed 
that a healthful tendency is now developing 
to punish still more severely such breaches 
of trust as are indicated above by both 
legal and social penalties. 


ment entered upon at the bidding of M. de 
Freycinet, some four years ago, could lead 
to no financial good in the long run. The 
system tended to perpetuate the bad 
habits of the Empire under which @he 
state machine was substituted, not merely 
for providence, but for self-reliance, indi- 
vidual energy and independence of mind and 
hand. The Gazette continues, however, that 
notwithstanding the faults of the scheme, 
and heavy as was the outlay involved, the 
deadlock would not have been produced so 
soon but for the stock gamblings and 
collapses of the past two years. The result 
of these has been a diversion and waste of 
capital which has brought the government 
into difficulties. 


The crisis in the stock market appears to 
have been safely tided over, and since Sat- 
urday last there has been a progressive im- 
provement in prices, though signs of a 
reaction were visible yesterday. The action 
of Secretary Folger had the effect of bring- 
ing down the rate for call loans, and 


afforded an opportunity to manipulate an 
The power of a few desperate men to 


embarrass a situation has again received a 
striking illustration in Ireland. The mur- 
der of the detective Cox and the assault on 
the ex-juror Field were perpetrated at a 
most unfortunate time, when the hopes of 
the party of peace and order were growing 
brighter. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in his place in the House of Commons, 
remarked upon the marked difference 
between the general state of Ireland and 
the crimes and violence in Dublin. He 
stated that the number of agrarian crimes 
in Ireland for the month was under one 
hundred, which had not been the case in 
any month for twenty-eight years; a proof 
that the people of the country at large had 
no sympathy with the deeds of the mis- 
creants in Dublin. The government, Mr. 
Trevelyan said, was determined to use all 
the resources at its disposal in dealing with 
the disorders in Dublin. This declaration 
was promptly followed by a proclamation 
declaring the city under the operation of 
the curfew section of the Repression Act. 
It has been intimated by Mr. Trevelyan 
that some recent speeches of certain Irish 
leaders were considered inflammatory by 
the government, and that if such speeches 
were continued the meetings of the National 
League would be prohibited. 


interest in the market. A similar attempt 
had been made last week, but was a failure. 
This week the codperation of some large 
operators who had previously been operat- 
ing on the bear side was secured, and their 
united energies proved equal to the task. 
The small bears have been frightened into 
covering. The general situation remains 
about the same. The eastern trunk lines 
seem to be doing a good business at paying 
rates, and the granger roads are fighting 
with increasing bitterness, and with no im- 
mediate prospect of peace being declared. 





The exposition of the reckless and dis- 
honest administration of the Union Gén- 
érale Bank, which we print elsewhere, is of 
considerable interest as illustrating in some 
degree the extremely loose financial methods 
which have brought France to the verge of 
a crisis. It may be affirmed with entire 
truth that had not the temper of the public, 
and more particularly of the shareholders 
of the institution, been careless in the 
highest degree, such a collapse as followed 
the failure of the bank would have been 
impossible. The government seems to have 
been infected with the same foolhardy con- 
fidence in the future displayed by the 
people, and to have dealt with the im- 
portant details of the public revenue and 
expenditure in the same careless fashion. 
As a consequence, the ministry is now con- 
fronted with a budget difficulty of no small 
moment. It is said, in some quarters, that 
the deficit will amount to 150,000,000 
francs, but others assert that the ministers 
have bungled to such an extent that no one 
knows what the actual deficit will be. At 
any rate, a feeling of great uneasiness is 
growing upon the people, and is shared in 
by the Bourse. All classes unite in laying 
the responsibility for the unpleasant state 
of affairs at the door of the government. 


Arabi’s trial has been so long talked 
about, that it has been said that the people 
of Egypt were anxious that his life should 
be spared, and that he should be exiled in 
order that the perpetual topic of his 
probable fate might cease to be a subject of 
annoyance to them. It now looks as if this 
solution of the complication, which was at 
first proposed in jest, might be finally 
adopted. Some days ago it was reported 
that Lord Dufferin had decided to recom- 
mend to the Egyptian government not to 
proceed with the charges against Arabi 
alleging complicity with the burning of 
Alexandria and the June massacres. The 
latest reports are to the effect that Arabi 
will plead guilty to the charge of rebellion, 
and that the Egyptian government will not 
press the charges of incendiarism and 
massacre. Arabi is then to be sentenced 
to perpetual exile, retaining his sword, rank 





The Pall Mall Gazette is of opinion that 
there is a good deal of exaggeration in cur- 
rent discussions of the situation. It thinks 
that France is in some considerable finan- 
cial straits, but that the position is far from 
being desperate, or one that wise and firm 
handling could not retrieve. It says that 








the career of extensive internal improve- | and emolument. 
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GOVERNMENT ENCROACH- 
MENTS. 

Some time ago we took occasion to 
remark upon the tendency to centralization 
in our political system, which resulted from 
the enforced assumption of wider duties and 
greater powers on the part of the central 
government during the struggle for the 
Union. We pointed out that, while some 
of the measures adopted under the pressure 
of this tendency were of signal benefit to 
the country, yet that the powers of Con- 
gress had been invoked in relation to a 
great variety of subjects the majority of 
which should never have been permitted 
to engage the attention of the national 
1@islature. One result of the introduction 
of these matters, and one keenly felt by the 
business community, has been that, while 
national measures of urgent importance to 
the commercial interests of the country 
have been improperly delayed or shirked, 
an efficient lobby has succeeded in having 
rushed through many special legislative 
jobs of more than doubtful character, and 
which have gone to the very bounds of con- 
gressional authority. 

But this overloading Congress and the 
Washington authorities demands 
which would be more properly relegated to 
the local jurisdictions, is not the only evil 
which has become manifest of late years as 
a result of the circumstances referred to 
above. There is noticeable on the one 
hand an inclination to invoke the inter- 
ference of government in many matters 
which have hitherto been regarded as of 
purely private concern, and on the other 
hand a corresponding disposition on the 
part of over-zealous officials to stretch their 
authority to its limits in pursuit of what 
appears to them to be a public good. In 
short, the unprejudiced observer will be 
struck with the distinct advance in the 
direction of paternalism which appears to 
have been accelerated by the cause men- 
tioned at the outset. These remarks are 
suggested by the statement recently made 
public that the Postmaster-General is con- 
templating the introduction of a new device 
in the postal service, consisting of a stamped 
three-cent envelope, which is to be sold at 
the price of the stamp. The government, 
in effect, proposes to enter into the business 


with 


of giving away envelopes in competition 
with those of its citizens who are already 
engaged in selling the same. What the 
result will be it is not difficult to forecast. 
The private dealers will very soon be 
driven out of the business, the government 
will enjoy a monopoly of the trade, anda 
department which has for some time 
enjoyed the reputation of being unable to 
manage its concerns without the assistance 
of the criminal courts will take upon itself 
the burden of new duties and responsibilities. 

It is well to pass in review some of the 
objections to the course of the government 
which naturally suggest themselves to those 
not entirely given over to the ‘‘ strong gov- 
ernment” theory. The action indicated 
on the part of the Post Office Department 
would without doubt have the effect of 
breaking up the business of many private 
individuals, about whose industry the gov- 
ernment is evidently of the opinion that no 
‘protection ” should be thrown. In the 
next place the activity of the government 
will be augmented, and every increase of 
the functions of government is an increase 
of its power, both directly and indirectly. 
The history of the race has been written in 
vain if the lesson has not been taught that 
the accumulation of power in the hands of 


\ 


government inevitably tends to the abuse 
of authority. Democratic governments are 
no exception to this rule; nay, it is even 
more important in these than in other forms 
to watch with vigilance any tendency on the 
part of public authorities to interfere in 
matters where their intervention is not 
clearly necessary. Again, every added 
function is a new labor imposed upon a 
body already so overloaded with business 
that many matters of great importance even 
now suffer enforced neglect. The result is 
that very many things are done ill or not at 
all, and on account of the lack of efficient 
oversight there is abundant opportunity for 
corruptions to creep in. Not the least of 
the evils resulting from such a condition of 
things is that the heads of departments be- 
come so occupied with details that they 
have little or no leisure to attend to great 
measures of administrative policy. Finally, 
the outcome of such a course of action as is 
outlined in the proposal of the Postmaster- 
General is to give a distinct impetus to the 
socialistic tendencies which are already in 
the air, and which threaten, unless carefully 
guarded against, to insinuate themselves 
into our present polity. It is time, we 
think, to enter an energetic protest against 
this mistaken practice of stretching the 
power of the government to cover matters 
which private enterprise alone should be 
left to deal with. 


PROSPECTIVE BANKRUPTCY 
LEGISLATION. 

It has been well said that in no respect is 
the influence of the law upon public moral- 
ity more potent for good or evil than in a 
matter so peculiarly within the legal province 
as the preservation of pecuniary integrity. 
When considered in its larger bearings this 
influence will be seen to be of the utmost 
importance. Dealing with its economic 
aspect alone, it may be remarked that with 
the growth of our complex modern civiliza- 
tion the industrial prosperity of a commu- 
nity tends to become more and more de- 
pendent upon the ability of its members to 
rely upon each others’ engagements, espe- 
cially those of a pecuniary character. The 
danger of loss arising out of a certain per- 
centage of unreliable engagements has be- 
come a very appreciable element among the 
risks of business, and, as economists have 
pointed out, every saving which can be 
effected in this liability is a saving in cost of 
production or of distribution. The credit 
system, which is the life of modern trade, is 
based upon trust and confidence. This 
system is supported and rendered more use- 
ful for good by whatever tends to elevate 
the tone of public morals, and in particular 
by measures having for their end the 
enforcement of the obligation of contracts. 
On the other hand, whatever has a ten- 
dency in the opposite direction is in so far 
detrimental to the credit principle, and 
works toward its overthrow. 

From the point of view indicated, it will 
be apparent that a well devised bankruptcy 
law is one of the most necessary, as it may 
be rendered one of the most beneficial, 
adjuncts of trade and industry. Indeed, 
we have repeatedly pointed out that next to 
a sound currency a wise and uniform law 
for regulating bankruptcy cases is of the 
first importance to a trading community. 
Wide investigation has convinced us of the 
need of such a law in the United States at 
the present time, and has furnished abun- 
dant evidence that this need is generally 
recognized by those most vitally interested. 
The opposition to such a measure will be 


found to be confined mainly to those who, 
in one way or another, derive a profit from 
confusion. Some of the small traders, 
whose business is confined to a narrow ter- 
ritory, it is true, appear to be indifferent to 
the passage of a bankruptcy act. The 
great majority of the mercantile community, 
however, especially in the larger centers of 
trade, where opinion is readily collected and 
organized, have shown themselves earnestly 
in favor of a law of this kind. 

But, although there is substantial agree- 
ment as to the necessity of a bankrupt law, 
yet there is some difference of opinion as to 
the particular measure to be adopted. That 
this should be so is not at all singular. In- 
solvency arises from a variety of causes. 
At times these causes are beyond the con- 
trol of the unfortunate bankrupt, as when 
in times of trade depression ordinarily care- 
ful business men are compelled to suspend. 
Very commonly collapses are brought about 
in consequence of the failure on the part 
of traders to make retrenchments impera- 
tively demanded by the state of their affairs. 
In still other instances, again, insolvencies 
originate in fraud and bad faith. At some 
periods the greater number of embarrass- 
ments arise, or are thought to arise, from 
one of the sources mentioned; at other 
times, again, from other of those causes. 
The bankruptcy laws passed from time to 
time have had these circumstances in view, 
and have been framed as well with a view 
to the prevention of future insolvencies, by 
striking at the chief source of evil at the 
time, as with the object of relieving an 
oppressive situation by removing the bur- 
dens from a more or less deserving class of 
debtors. A proper bankrupt law should, 
indeed, never lose sight of both these ends. 
These considerations will at once render 
apparent the difficulty of dealing with the 
subject, and especially of laying down gen- 
eral rules with regard to it. It is for these 
reasons that the laws in relation to bank- 
ruptcies have varied so widely in different 
countries and periods of society. In fact, 
the obstacles to a thorough and satisfactory 
solution of this important and delicate 
question have appeared to some competent 
thinkers so insurmountable that high com- 
mercial authorities have declared it impos- 
sible to suggest an insolvent system against 
which some plausible objection might not 
be urged. 

Be this as it may, there are two prime re- 
quirements to which every system of bank- 
ruptcy recommended for adoption in this 
country should conform. Any such system 
should be as inexpensive as possible, and 
should be uniform. Our bankruptcy acts 
have been few, far between and short in 
duration. The last one, which came into 
operation in June, 1867, and which was re- 
pealed in 1878, was the only one under 
which the community could be said to have 
had any experience, and the experience 
acquired under it was of such a nature as 
to prejudice many against any other bank- 
rupt law. On account of the expense at- 
tending its administration, it was of little 
benefit to either the debtors or the creditors. 
To the latter class indeed it was found to 
be so oppressive that it was repealed mainly 
upon their representations. In common 
with many, perhaps most acts passed upon 
this subject, the act of 1867 was open to 
the reproach cast upon the bankrupt laws 
of England by Lord Eldon in 1801, when 
he declared that ‘‘they were little more 
than a stock in trade for the commissioners, 
the assignees and the solicitor.’* 

But the system of state insolvent laws 




























































which succeeded the repeal of the act 
1867, is also open to grave objections, wh 
are seriously felt by every business mar 
whose interests are not confined toa 
narrow territory. The trader in one 
who has dealings with the citizens 
another state, is very much embarra 
in endeavoring to collect debts incurre 
the course of business. He finds, for | 
stance, that the law providing for exe 
tions of property from seizure on exec 
in the state in which his debtor re 
is very different from that in his own 


lection. The systems of procedure also 
different, and methods of procedure havi 
often a very considerable effect upon th 
remedy. ‘The acts which constitute acts 
insolvency may differ very widely in differ- 
ent localities. In some of the states the in 
solvent laws appear to be regarded 
shields behind which the debtor, whetl 
deserving or otherwise, may find a con 
venient shelter. The inconvenience, a 
even the injustice, arising from this con 
tion of things are more and more sensibl 
felt with the growth of facilities for comn 
nication and the extension of busin 
dealings between distant points. Un 
these circumstances it is not strange t 
the public demand for a uniform law regu 
lating cases of insolvency should have been 
urged with earnestness. = 





Two proposed bankruptcy acts have been 
before Congress for some time, and ha 
occasioned much discussion in intereste 
circles. These are the Lowell bill, call 
after its author, Judge Lowell, of Massa: 
chusetts, and the Equity bill, introduced k 
Senator Ingalls, of Kansas. We hav 
already called attention to the distinctive 
features of these bills in a comparison of 
their leading provisions. It will suffice 
our present purpose to direct attention 
the degree in which these acts meet the 
requirements indicated above, name 
of inexpensiveness and uniformity. 
Equity bill of Senator Ingalls in e 
retains the oppressive fee system wh 
entailed so much expense upon the adm 
istration of the act of 1867, and to whi 
the unpopularity of that measure 
mainly due. The fee system should be 
discarded because it puts a premium up 
red-tape and officialism, enlisting, as_ 
does, a pecuniary interest in behalf ¢ 
officiousness. The Lowell bill, on 
other hand, abolishes the fee system a 
far as possible, provides for the payment 
salaries to the more important offic 
and requires the payment of a fix 
sum to the clerk in lieu of all fees ex 
in a few specified cases. Senator Ing 
bill provides that any person who s 
have become involved may apply to 
render his estate for the benefit of 
creditors, ‘‘except so much as shall 
exempt from execution under and by th 
laws of the state where he resides,” ar 
that the court (7. ¢., the District Court 
the United States for the district in whic 
the debtor resides) shall ‘‘ distribute 
estate among the creditors of the petition 
according to the rules and practi 
equity.” Under this scheme, as 
seen, the unequal state exemptions upoi 
which we remarked above, and which g 


formity, which is the ostensible obj 
the bill, are preserved. It is plain 
think, that the operation of this provisic 
would be to defeat the main purpose o 
act. Under the Lowell bill, on the ot 
hand, the amount of property exemptec 
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from its operation would be substantially 
iform for all traders throughout the 
United States, since it provides that ex- 
m ptions under state laws shall not exceed, 
n the case of traders, the value of $500. 
in, the Lowell bill enumerates the acts 
ch are to be accounted acts of bank- 
ruptcy, whereas the Ingalls bill makes the 
us of insolvency dependent upon the 
xemption laws of each particular state, 
roviding that insolvency ‘‘ shall be deemed 
exist only when the debtor’s liabilities 
eed in amount the value of his property 
able to execution and the available debts 

















































































The Ingalls bill has been commended for 
implicity and conciseness. This is a 
her doubtful complinient to pay to a great 
isure dealing with the exceedingly com- 
< conditions of trade relationships in the 
ted States. Where little is expressed 
a law much must of necessity be commit- 
to the discretion of those charged with 
administration. The effect of this brevity 
he Ingalls bill would be to foster official 
retion at as many points as there are 
icts in the country, and in this way to 
g about practically as many bankrupt 
as there are districts. The Lowell bill 
amed on a different plan. Its provis- 
are full, covering the various details of 
cedure incident to the disposition of a 
inkruptcy case, and thus tending to limit 
ficial discretion and to secure that uni- 
ormity which is one of the chief purposes 
ght to be obtained by the enactment of 
neral bankrupt law. There can be no 
ubt that upon every ground the Lowell 
is better entitled to the support of the 
try than its competitor. 

The duty of Congress in the premises is 
ciently plain. The need of a general 
kruptcy law being recognized, the coun- 
has a right to expect from its legislators 
passage of a law which will be at once 
orm, inexpensive, efficient and just. 
h a bill is the one which we have re- 
mmended above. Originally drafted by 
experienced jurist, at the instance of 
oston Board of Trade, it has been 
nded in various particulars to meet the 
ghty suggestions of expert officials and 
ing representatives of the mercantile 
sin all parts of the country. In its 
mpleted form it has received the endorse- 
t of various boards of trade throughout 
ountry. It represents the collected 
rganized opinion of experienced prac- 
men, and it, or some other act em- 
dying its principles, should receive the 
est and hearty support of every mem- 
of Congress who has the commercial 
-being of his country at heart. And 
assage of the bill should not be delayed. 
we have urged before, when trade is ac- 
the conditions are most favorable for the 
ctment of a national bankrupt law calcu- 
d to work exact justice to all and to aid in 
1 he continuance of the existing prosperity. 


A GRESSIONAL BILLS RELATING TO 
4 COMMERCE. 

There are four bills before Congress which pro- 
pose new legislation with regard to bills of lading, 
d are supported by a large number of petitions. 
of these bills provide additional facilities for the 
gotiation of bills of lading. 

he question of bridging navigable waters has 
before every Congress for many years and has 
r been definitely settled. In the present Con- 
there is, perhaps, more than the usual number 
“bills to prevent the obstruction of navigable 
ers by bridges in general; and there are two 
lis to regulate the construction of bridges across 
Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois and Ohio rivers. 
here are several propositions before Congress 
‘commercial treaties with different countries. 
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There is a bill to appoint a commission to promote 
commercial intercourse with Central America, Mex- 
ico and Canada, with France, and with Brazil. 
The only one as to which action was taken related 
to Mexico, and commissioners were appointed to go 
there, but have not yet started, and there is an un- 
accountable delay in the State Department in send- 
ing them. General Grant, who was one of the 
commissioners, has not been disposed to leave until 
after all danger from yellow fever had passed. 
probable that the commission will start for the City 
of Mexico early in December. 


mended that measures be taken for the encourage- 
ment of commerce, and, probably, will renew these 
recommendations this winter. 
these various commercial projects are the numer- 
ous subsidy schemes, which propose to pay subsi- 
dies in various forms to steamship lines between 
here and the South American states. 


gation are bills providing for the publication of 
monthly reports of the demand for and price of 
American products in foreign countries, allowing 
a drawback of duties on goods 
American 
marine shipping. There are, besides, resolutions 
to appoint a commission to inquire into the pro- 
priety of constructing merchant steam vessels suit- 
able for naval purposes, and a commission has 
been appointed to investigate the causes of the de- 
cline of American shipping. 


lation of interstate commerce. 
give commercial travelers between the states addi- 
tional facilities, and to relieve them from license 
taxes. 
to commerce restrict the powers of consuls to 
charge exorbitant fees for verifying invoices, and 
there is a bill to abolish fees of consuls for certifi- 
cates and manifests to vessels. 


the registry laws by removing existing restrictions 
upon the purchase of foreign vessels, and one to 
allow American registers to Canadian-built barges, 
and a number of bills to amend the laws relative to 
tonnage and light dues, so as to decrease the bur- 
dens of commerce. 
discrimination in freight rates on railroads, and to 
prevent the Pacific railroads from making extortion- 


































































It is 


The President, in his last annual message, recom- 


In connection with 


Other measures to promote commerce and navi- 


in 
and 


imported 


vessels, and regulating lake 


There are also several bills relating to the regu- 
There is one to 


Other bills which will be of material benefit 


There are seven bills which propose to modify 


There is also a bill to prevent 


ate charges. 

The proposition to pass a bill to terminate the 
convention of 1875, under which a treaty with the 
Sandwich Islands was ratified, is still pending. It 
will be apt to receive additional strength this winter 


from the Louisiana sugar planters, in view of de- 


velopments which have been made during the 
summer as to fraudulent importations of Hawaiian 
sugars. The sugar planters of the Sandwich 
Islands, on the contrary, who are not without com- 
petent lobbyists in Washington, will undoubtedly 
use their best efforts not only to retain the present 
treaty till the expiration of its term, but to secure 
an extension of its provisions. An investigation 
before the Treasury Department is now being made 
into the alleged frauds in the importation of Sand- 
wich Island sugars, and it will be an interesting 
contribution to the literature of this subject. 

The new bill relating to immigration is said not 
to have worked to the entire satisfaction of the 
authorities, and an effort will be made to modify it 
in some particulars. 

There are a great many bills which propose in 
various ways to modify the customs laws in the 
interest, itis claimed, of commerce. They relate to 
the entry of merchandise, the separation of pack- 
ages, to the fees of consuls, to the warehouse laws, 
to drawbacks, and refunding, and to the protection of 
employés of vessels and railways engaged in com- 
merce, 





CENSUS REPORT ON THE MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES. 

The census bulletin giving statistics of the manu- 
facturing industries of the country (illuminating gas 
excepted) has finally been issued. It is quite com- 
prehensive, covering the same variety of details 
included in the manufacturing statistics of twenty 
cities issued earlier in the year. The totals, together 
with those of the census taken in 1870 and in 1860, 
make an interesting exhibit. They areas follows: 


1880. 1870. 1860. 
No. establishm'nts 253,840 252,148 140,433 
Capitalas...cses.-s $2,790,223,506 $2,118,208,769 $1,009,855,71 
Total No, hands... 2,738,950 2,053,990 1,311,24 
Total wages paid.. $947,919.74 — $775,584,343  $378,878,715 
Value materials.... 3, 4,340,029 2,448,427,242  1,031,605,092 
Value products.... Fete, 7,700  4,232,325,442 1, 885,861,676 


The variations during the two decades are notice 
able and wide. To begin with, while the number 
of empiloyés in 1870 was 252,148, or within about 
28,000 of being double the number engaged in 
these lines of labor ten years before, in 1880 the 


total number of hands employed was but 1,692 
greater than the aggregate number so engaged as 
reported by the ninth census. 
what remarkable when regarded in connection with 
the heavy gains between 1870 and 1880 in capital 
invested, wages paid and other lines. 
is to be found, doubtless, in the tendency to com- 
bination, concentration and development of indus- 
tries already established, rather than to starting 
new enterprises. 
in the various divisions given above, in the two 
decades, are approximately as follows: 


In capital employed, about...... 32 100 
In number hands engaged, abou 33 50 
In amount wages paid, about... 22 104 
In value material used, about.... +. 40 140 
In value products, about............046 24 130 


the total amount paid in wages in 1880 and in 1870, 
as compared with the whole number of hands em- 
ployed at each of those dates, is to be explained by 
the fact that twelve years ago the currency of the 
country was affected by the then existing premium 
on gold, while two years ago the finances had 
long since reached a gold basis. 
this analysis, as will readily suggest itself to the 
thoughtful reader, the varying percentages in the 
rate of increase from 1870 to 1880 will be found to 
be approximately alike in all cases except that of 
values of products. 
capital employed increased about 32 per cent., the 
whole number of hands, over 33 per cent. 
ference between the last figures given and the 22 
per cent. increase in amount of wages paid has been 
explained. 
the value of materials used was increased in ten 
years about 4o per cent. 
two main causes. 
of raw material in 1880, a prosperous year, in which 
prices were high, were of an average value above 
that noted ten years before. 
increased efficiency of artisans and machinery of 
new and improved pattern enabled us to handle a 
larger quantity of material in proportion to the 
number employed to transform it into the finished 
product. 
facturing industries falls a little short of the general 
average of gain, 
apparent discrepancy may be in part explained by 
the fact that the value of the product was not 
reckoned at the price to consumer or to the trade, and 
included no profit to the maker. 
cost of the raw material to the manufacturer 
the seller's price was used, which not only included 


in addition. 
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This appears some- 


The solution 


The percentages of gains made 


——Fer cent. of gain, 
1880 over 1870. 1870 over 1860, 





The discrepancy between the rate of increase of 


By continuing 


Thus, the total amount of 


The dif- 


It also appears in the table above that 


This was due largely to 
In the first place many varieties 


And secondly, the 


The value of the products of the manu- 


Yet, even in this instance, the 


In the case of the 


cost of procuring the same, freight, etc., but a profit 
This and other like considerations 
will increase the ‘‘ value of products”’ so as to corre- 
spond nearly to cost of material in a like or nearly 
similar ratio of increase. The whole constitutes a 
remarkable exhibit, especially when noted side by 
side with the varying percentages of increase from 
1860 to 1870, which more readily explain themselves. 
The whole number of employés in 1880 is given at 
2,738,950, Or, men, 2,025,279; women, 531,753, and 
children and youths, 181,918. If the wages of the 
women be reckoned at three-fourths of those of the 
men, and the pay of youths and children in the 
factories and workshops at one-fourth, the figures 
given in connection with the total amount paid in 
1880 indicate that the average annual wages of male 
adults was $384. This, of course, places the annual 
sum received by the women each at $288, and by 
the younger class of both sexes at $96 per annum. 
The wages paid women and children will vary 
greatly from the ratio given above in different local- 
ities, but the result will be found of value, inasmuch 
as the average annual wages paid men is about cor- 
rect. The middle states are shown to contain by 
far the largest amount of capital invested in manu- 
facturing enterprises, over 40 per cent. of the whole. 
The leading states in order of capital employed in 
this manner are as follows: New York, $514,246,- 
575; Pennsylvania, $474,499,993; Massachusetts, 
$303,806,185; Ohio, $188,939,614; Illinois, $140,- 
652,066; Connecticut, $120,480,275 ; New Jersey, 





$106,226,593, and Michigan, $92,930,959. The 
remaining data pertaining to these important 
industrial states for 1880 are appended : 
No. es- No. Value, Value, 
tabl’ts. hands. Wages. materials. products. 
New York... 42,739 531,473 $198,634,029 $679, 578,650 $1,080,638. 696 
31,225 387,112 134,055,304 462,977,258 744,748,045 
14,352 432,255 123,315,302 386,952,655 631,511,454 
weseee+ 20,099 183,609 62,103,800 215,098,026 — 348,305,390 
Illinois. ...- 14,549 144,727 57,429,085 289,826,907 414,864,673 
Connecticut 4,488 112,915 43:501)51 102,769,341 £85,680,211 
Michigan .. 8,873 77,591 25,318,682 92,852,909 150,692,025 


The average increase in number of hands em- 
ployed for the country between 1870 and 1880 has 
been shown to be slightly above 33 per cent. The 
gain in the New England industries, however, was 
below the general average, or about 22 per cent. In 


the west the ratio was about 33 per cent., in the 
south less than 21 per cent., and in the middle states 


over 4I per cent., or well above the average. 
gain in total number of hands employed during the 
decade 1870-80 was 684,954. 
the total increased number of artisans in ten years 
was equal only to about last year's total immigra- 
tion. 
2,025,279 men, 531,753 women and 181,918 children. 










The 


It thus appears that 


The industrial population is divided into 


Reckoning three persons dependent on each of the 


adult males, the total, including the women and 
children mentioned, is 6,789,508, or about II per 
cent. of the total population. 





THE CENSUS ON COTTON MANU- 
FACTURES. 

Census bulletin No. 46, issued December 29, 
1880, contained the preliminary report, by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, special agent for the purpose, of 
the specific cotton manufactures of the country for 
the census year ending in 1880. In a supple- 
mentary bulletin, dated November 1, 1882, Mr. 
Atkinson reviews the former report and makes 
several alterations based on information received 
since its publication. ‘The reasons these changes 
in totals were rendered possible are clearly and 
satisfactorily set forth, and need not be detailed. 
The final figures of the specific manufacture of cot- 
ton yarn and woven fabrics, including some 
cotton hosiery, are : 


Number of spindles.... 






+++ 10,653,435 


Number of looms....... 225,759 
Bales of cotton consumed...... 1,570,344 
Number of persons employed (all classes)... a 172,544 
Wages paid last mentioned.) -)...<.\he5> deco cesnncanen $42,040,510 


The number of bales of cotton given as consumed 
did not agree with various other statements as 
to the quantity consumed, and Mr, Atkinson pro- 
ceeded to find where the remainder had gone. Ad- 
ditional returns of special agents mentioned 46,137 
bales ; used in woolen mills 99,61z bales; the con- 
sumption in the cotton over the census year 30,22 
bales, which in all gives 1,740,773. Besides this the 
belief is expressed that some 20,000 bales are annu- 
ally used in upholstering, which brings the total 
quantity of cotton consumed up to 1,760,273 bales. 
It further appears that there is 138,313 horse-power 
available in cotton mills driven by water-power, and 
119,255 horse-power in those run by steam, a total 
of 257,568 horse-power, or at the rate of twenty- 
four horse-power to the 1,000 spindles. ‘The opin- 
ion is expressed, however, that this is one-third 
more than the power actually used. Besides the 
number of operatives in the specific mills men- 
tioned above, there are reported 12,928 operatives, 
receiving $3,573,909 annually, engaged in mills 
where cotton is only one of the component mate- 
rials in the fabric produced. In the cotton printing 
and bleaching factories there are reported 12,866 
operatives, receiving $4,517,966 annually. These 
two classes of operatives, added to the 172,544 
already mentioned, give a total of 198,338 in the 
various departments specified. By comparing actual 
accounts of leading factories submitted, Mr. Atkin- 
son finds that, since 1840, when all the operatives in 
the New England factories were mostly of American 
birth, daughters of farmers, most operatives are 
foreigners, notably French Canadians. They are 
said to be thrifty and progressive, and send their 
children to the public schools, ‘The hours of work 
have contracted during the forty years noted from 
thirteen or fourteen daily to ten or eleven. The 
earnings are said to be more than double per hour, 
nearly double per day, while the number of persons 
employed in ratio to the machinery is less than one- 
half. The inference must be that the cost of labor 
in the cloth was less in 1880 than in 1840. The 
mills to-day are better built, lighted and ventilated. 
The operatives in the specific cotton mills of the 
country are said to earn on the average of 81 cents 
per day, working 300 days in the year. Those in 
bleacheries and printeries, mostly men, earn a larger 
sum. 

The average number of hands to each 1,000 
spindles in New England is less than in the new 
southern cotton mills. But, on the other hand, the 
southern mills spin coarse numbers, and therefore 
require more hands. The figures relating to the 
cotton mills industry by geographical divisions are; 





No. No. No. 
States. Estabs, Capital. Spindles, Looms, 
Eastern ........200++ 439 $156,754,690 8,632,087 184,701 
Middle........ 139 31,014,759 1,391,164 27,318 
Southern 131 17,375,897 542,048 11,898 
Western 17 3,135,000 88,136 1,842 


The total number of operatives, exclusive of 
officers and clerks, is given at 172,544, of which 
59,685 are men, 15,107 are boys, 84,539 women and 
13,213 girls. The eastern states have 127,185 hands 
employed; the middle, 28,367; the southern, 16,741, 
and the western, 2,366. The following table will 
furnish data supplementary to that just mentioned: 





Wages of Value z Value of 

operatives, materials. products, 
Eastern states...........- $32,170,861 $74,290,026 $143,363,030 
Middle states.... -- 6,613,260 16,191,758 29,389,286 
Southern states.... «+ 2,750,986 9,999, 14: 10,356,598 
Western states......-++++ 505, 403 1,725.41 2obr396 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The marriage and birthday form of insurance 
speculation is raging violently in some of the south- 
ern states, and in a single issue of the Nashville 
American we count the flaming advertisements of 
twenty-five of these little frauds, some of them just 
about to start and none of them claiming more than 
a few months of One, not then started, an- 
nounces that it ‘‘ pays $200 per month, and marriage 
proofs, same as application, received by telegraph.” 
Another claims to have issued $2,065,000 of cer- 
tificates in its three weeks’ existence. Another be- 
gins by shouting in large type, ‘‘just out and in a 
big boom," and immediately says it ‘‘ pays ten dol- 
Jars aday."' All want agents, and one calls for them 
in every village, town and city in the United States. 
Then this infant of twomonths cries—‘“‘ big pay; spot 
cash; light, easy work; active agents are making 
one hundred dollars cash per day,’’ and it coolly 
adds, ‘‘references, banks and business men of this 
state.'’ The local columns of this same paper says 
that this craze has overrun the post office with work 
and has seriously depleted the higher schools, as al- 
most every boy or girl who can write a fair hand is 
employed by the ‘‘companies” in addressing circu- 
lars and otherwise. Of course there is nothing to be 
said about all this, but it is a suggestive study in 
human credulity and ignorance. Some months ago 
a newspaper in New York city actually received 
from a southern man a serious inquiry about the 
standing of the American Aid Society of York, Pa., 
which had agents in his state offering a contract to 
pay $500 at the end of five years, in consideration 
of two dollars and ten cents a year during that time. 
Legislatures are regularly exercised about the neces- 
sity of protecting the people from insurance com- 
panies; but who will protect the people from them- 
selves ? 


age. 


The annual message recently delivered by Presi- 
dent Gonzales, of Mexico, contains a lucid explana- 
tion of the domestic and foreign affairs of the 
republic. Among other topics, aside from what 
has heretofore been referred to in the columns of 
BRADSTREET’S, the following references are of 
interest: The Mexican National Bank is establish- 
ing branch offices in various cities of the republic. 
The Mexican Mortgage Bank, established in con- 
formity with the concession of May 22, 1882, having 
submitted its bylaws and regulations for revision, 
was expected to begin operations within a few 
months. desiring to encourage 
enterprise of ail kinds compatible with the public 
welfare, had entered into contracts for the estab- 
lishment of a savings bank and a mercantile ex- 
change. A bill regulating banking would be sub- 
mitted to Congress, a committee having been 
appointed to draft it. Another committee was 
considering the changes that should be introduced 
into the tarifi, owing to the altered conditions of 
trade consequent upon the traffic of international 
railroads. ‘The President thinks that ‘‘ within the 
time fixed by Congress, and in conformity with the 
bases established, which have been favorably re- 
ceived by the commercial community, a new custom 
house tariff will soon be promulgated which will 
satisfy the increasing demands of trade, and at the 
same time secure the regular income to be derived 
from fiscal duties.’’ Reference is also made to the 
duty on precious metals, which became collectable 
on November 1, in lieu of the export duties formerly 
levied. The Public Works Department issued 376 
deeds to public land during the year, represent- 
ing an aggregate area of 294,000 hectares, and 
the President congratulates the country upon 
progress in this direction. 


The executive, 





A bureau of agriculture and mining has been 
organized under the Public Works Department, 
which also has the control of the public land. A 
school of agriculture has been founded, and scien- 
tific instruments and machinery, as well as plants 
and animals, have been ordered from abroad. An 
experimental farm has also been purchased. Forty 
thousand grape cuttings have been introduced and 
distributed in several states. As all have done 
well, more has been ordered. Jute seed has been 
distributed in the states of Campeche and Tabasco 
as an experiment. The Public Works Department 
also contemplates founding industrial schools, where 
metallurgy will be taught, and has proposed the 
formation of a mining association which will have 
ramifications throughout the country, and contribute 
to the advancement of mining. Legislation is sug- 
gested regarding the mineral coal deposits in Lower 
California and the Federal district. Several scien- 
tific commissions are exploring Mexican territory in 
various directions, the principal object being to 
study the stone-coal deposits. Their labors will 
furnish important data for the formation of geo- 
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graphical and geological charts of the country. 
Measures are recommended to be taken for the 
preservation of forests. Bills will be introduced 
regulating patents; alsoregarding the conservancy 
of navigable rivers, and the acquisition of certain 
property by foreigners. The adoption of the metric 
and decimal system is recommended. Four thou- 
sand leagues of Federal telegraph lines have been 
constructed in Mexico, and are operated by the 
government. Early last July, cable communica- 
tion was perfected with Central and South America. 
This brings Mexico into the telegraphic system of 
the world, Harbor and lighthouse improvements 
have progressed satisiactorily during the past year. 
Extensive harbor improvement works were begun 
at Vera Cruz on August to, 





The last day’s session of the Trades’ Congress, at 
Cleveland, was mainly occupied in transacting 
routine business, hearing reports of special com- 
mittees, etc. The platform adopted by the congress 
maintains that trade and labor unions have the same 
right as persons or other societies to protect their 
property, and urges the enforcement of compulsory 
education laws, the enactment of laws forbidding 
the employment of children under fourteen in any 
capacity, the adoption of uniform apprentice laws, 
and the passage of a national eight-hour law. The 
congress also demands the abolition of the convict 
labor system and of the ‘‘order’’ or ‘‘truck’’ sys- 
tem of payment, the passage of laws securing to 
workingmen the first lien upon property produced 
by their labor, and the repeal of all acts known as 
‘conspiracy laws.’’ The establishment of a na- 
tional bureau of labor statistics is recommended, as 
is also the enactment of a law prohibiting the 
importation of foreign laborers under contract. 
Finally, all trade and labor organizations are urged 
to secure proper representation in all law-making 
bodies by means of the ballot. The next meeting 
of the congress will be held in New York, on the 
third Tuesday of August, 1883. 





The Belgian government has just opened at 
Brussels a commercial museum, under the control 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The intention 
of the government in creating this museum is to pro- 
vide for the exhibition of specimens of raw mate- 
rials and manufactures of all countries. In arrang- 
ing the samples in the museum, a portion of the 
building is devoted to each class of products. There 
is attached to the museum a library composed of 
technical works on the principal industries of the 
world. A weekly journal is published in connection 
with the museum, devoted to practical information 
relating to commerce and industry and gleaned 
from foreign sources by the consuls and other 
foreign agents of the government. The public are 
admitted, without fee, every day except Sunday. 
The Belgian government has given orders to all its 
consuls and other foreign agents to collect from 
places within their jurisdiction samples of such 
manufactures as are most in use there, to ascer- 
tain the styles and patterns most esteemed, and 
to send them to the museum. The government 
proposes to make this museum a great industrial 
educator. 





In Paris of late there has appeared another 
mania for buying land and for building. The price 
of real estate and rents have consequently suffered 
a marked advance. The cutting through of new 
streets in the recently added quartiers and the rapid 
erection of flats and tenements with card-board 
walls and gingerbread and gilt decoration recalls 
forcibly the closing period of the last empire. The 
condemnation of whole blocks of houses and the 
forced route of new avenues at that time gave op- 
portunity to unscrupulous speculators, contractors 
and others to realize enormous fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the government, not to mention the incon- 
venience, annoyance and misery caused those who 
stood unconsciously in the way of these schemes for 
rapid enrichment. New boulevards were planned 
from center to extremity of the capitalinaday, Demo- 
lition of obstacles was carried on by an army of 
men under the spur of doubly interested contrac- 
tors. Whole quartiers were whitened with lime- 
dust from the work of demolition. And the result 
was higher values for real estate, burdensome rents 
and the crowding of the excited tenantry farther to 
the suburbs, and off the radial lines described by 
the imperial system of avenues. The recurrence of 
this order of events, though on a slightly inferior 
scale of magnificence, may be witnessed in Paris 
to-day. It is confined more especially, so far as 
building is concerned, to the outlying districts of 
the city. But new and palatial edifices are likewise 
going up in the heart of the French metropolis, and 
there is a veritable boom there in real estate, When 





the New York tenement-house lodger learns that in 
Paris two rooms in a crowded street, in an inferior 
quarter, may be rented for from $60 to $100 a year, 
and that this is an example of the advance in rents, 
he may be surprised, for those figures mean from 
$5 to $8.30 per month, not a burdensome figure in 
this city for like accommodations, perhaps rather 
under than over the prevailing rate here. A good 
flat ina pleasing portion of Paris rents for $16 per 
month, a ‘‘high figure.'’ The same apartments in 
New York would readily fetch $40 to $50 per 
month. But wages are less in Paris than here, and 
the cost of many articles of food, house-furnishing 
and wearing apparel are much less than in New 
York. Articles of food coming into the city are re- 
quired to pay the octroi duty (a municipal import 
tax, as it were). This duty has been increased 
fourfold since 1848. The city has encroached be- 
yond the former barriers to avoid the octroz, but 
these added districts, in view of needed public im- 
provement, in turn levy octrot. Meanwhile the 
inflation of rents and of prices in general continues. 
The latest outcome of the movement is the proposi- 
tion of a socialist deputy by a bill to limit rents to 4 
per cent. of the value of the houses. He basis this 
on the fact that interest on money is still fixed by 
law. If floating capital is curbed in its earning 
power, he argues, why not fixed capital also? Inas- 
much as in many French towns the price of meat 
and bread is fixed by law, the socialist deputy has 
good reasons for thinking his bill a proper one. 





A new process of making iron was described by 
Mr. Vaughan W. Jones before the Manchester 
(England) Association of Employers, Foremen and 
Draughtsmen at Mechanics’ Institute. The new 
process, known as Bull’s, says the London /ron- 
monger, employs no carbon in the furnace, the latter 
being charged with iron ore and flux, usually lime- 
stone only. The furnace is worked entirely with 
gas, delivered into it in a very highly heated state 
direct from the producers. Highly-heated air is 
also introduced in sufficient quantities to burn about 
Io per cent. of the gas and maintain the furnace at 
the high temperature necessary to allow the with- 
drawal of the iron or steel and cinder in a fluid 
state. Under this system the gases rising through 
the ore and flux are carbonic oxide and hydrogen 
in equal volumes, together with nitrogen derived 
from the air which had been blown into the furnace. 
These gases being produced entirely outside the 
furnace, there is no zone of gasification in the pro- 
duct, but only zones of fusion, reduction and car- 
bonization. The zone of preparation is removed 
from the furnace by an apparatus, together with 
the system of heating the air, producing the 


»gas and constructing the crucible to support the in- 


tense heat required. The output, it is claimed, is 
increased by this process, and the amount of fuel 
required is reduced. Some experiments, tried at 
Seraing, are said to have shown the latter facts 
quite satisfactorily. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DEPRESSION IN PRODUCE. 

London, November 16.—There has hardly ever 
been a time when the Mincing Lane markets have 
been so uniformly depressed as they have been 
within the last three months. Tea and coffee have 
sold at prices below anything of which I have 
record during the past thirty years, and sugar, 
which is the most important of all the Mincing 
Lane markets, has fallen to a very low point. In 
the case of sugar, however, prices were lower 
during the spring of 1879, but that was after the 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, which not only 
influenced the entire trade of the country, but 
specially affected the great sugar market of Glas- 
gow. It cannot be argued that to the country at 
large these exceptionally low prices for foreign and 
colonial articles of consumption form any material 
drawback, though it is more the middleman than 
the ultimate consumer who derives a profit from a 
rapid and, probably enough, temporary collapse in 
wholesale prices. But to the merchants who import 
and who hold stocks of such produce the matter is a 
serious one indeed. ‘That the fall in prices during 
the current year has been large in this country 
will be gathered from the brief statistical contrast 


below : 
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It is apparent from these prices that 
1881 there had been a material depreciation 
compared with the close of 1879. In Chi 
coffee and rice the fall has been great, and 
sugar maintained its value, owing to th 
reduction in the yield of the West India 
the failure in successive seasons of the Ew 
beet crop, prices were, even in that impo 
modity, lower than they were two years pre 
But during the last twelve months, and mo 
ticularly in the past six, the market price of 
fallen away largely, so that quotations are 
to 15 per cent. below what they were in No 
1881. When we can purchase the highest cla: 
Demerara refined sugar well under 3d. p rp 5 
it makes a condition of the trade which doe: 
speak well either for the producers or the mi 
and it will be seen from the foregoing tha 
Jaggery sugar commands less than 1¥%d. p 
in the London market. mp 4 

The question is, why is there all this d 
visible in Mincing Lane? It is quite cert 
the consumption of these (now) necessaries of if 
not diminished, for the earnings of the 
classes have been very well maintained in 
the manufacturing districts, and the ag 
population is certainly better provided for th 
recent seasons. We have at command 
country no very accurate details respec 
sumption, but it may be mentioned with re; 
tea that during the first ten months of this 
6d. per pound duty was paid on 137,882,000 E 
against 134,665,000 pounds in 1881, and 132 
pounds in the same months of 1880, show 
steady augmentation in the quantities taken 
bond. Cocoa has also paid duty in larger qi 
ties, and as regards the dutiable articles on the 
coffee alone shows a nominal falling off. Ney 
less stocks have accumulated rapidly, and 
lies the great source of weakness in Mincing 
Merchants are saddled with large quantities o 
duce, which they purchased at higher prices 
they can now resell at, and though they are 
and expecting a turn in the tide, the si 
such a wished-for occurrence are not at the f 
time very distinct. The figures below 
you what the estimated stocks are at thi 
compared with the two previous years: 

STOCKS IN IMPORTERS’ HANDS. 


Nov., 1880. Nov., 1881. 
Sugar. ss .jsl0r 2,509,000 CWtS. 2,690,000 cwts. 4,200, 
Tea i in bond.. eneeiew Ibs. 98,588,020 Ibs. 110,747, 
Coffee, inbond. 451,009 ewts. 389,0c0 cwts. 03 : 
Cocdass NI 9,078,000 Ibs. 8,544,000 Ibs. 75559 


Thus, even in the case of cocoa, where 
are materially reduced, prices are not highe 
the largely augmented quantities of sugar, 
coffee in the hands of merchants have resu 
the depression now visible. But it is not ot 
imports have been excessive, but holders 
Competition in the Mincing Lane markets 
some time past been very severe, and the. 
the tea trade especially have on various | 
attracted attention. For this reason m 
have been unable to sustain their own mar! 
thing like the usual extent, and the know 
there are large crops of sugar this year a’ 
favorable opportunity to be thrown upon the e 1 
helps to make prices low. In the tea 
cause has been at work to depreciate China 
During the first ten months of this year 
has imported over 3,000,000 pounds less « 
tea than it did in 1881, while at the same tim 
4,000,000 pounds more of Indian tea have 
ceived. Yet it may be said that the increas 
stocks comes entirely under the head of 
and this marks clearly the rapid transfer 
favor to the Indian product. Ceylon, - 
latterly been cultivating tea, because so_ 
her coffee plantations have failed front 
Even now Ceylon tea finds a place in the : 
and commands good prices, and the Cl 
merchants must assuredly count upon 
competition from that direction in the fu 
the commoner kinds of China teas the s 
now aré excessive, and these commoner 
can now be purchased and the duty paid 
for Is. per pound and yet leave a pro 
merchant. In more ways than one the con 
the China trade is this year very depress 
and silk, the staple exports of China, hav 
largely in the market, and, as regards the | 
prices have reached so low an ebb that tl 
be said to repay the producer for hi 
Probabiy, therefore, imports will be che } 
at the present time the quantity of China 
way to this country is reported to be con 
less than it was at this time last year. 

I have confined my remarks thus far to ¢ 
ing departments of the produce markets, 
certain minor exceptions the same re 
apply to the other branches of the 1 
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duced into one of those cities by a single animal, as 
it was into New York, it would have maintained 
itself and would be found there to-day as it is in 
New York city. In the west the commission found 
at most of the great centers of cattle traffic large 
distillery stables, where steers or milch cows were 
fed onswill,andat certain points (as at Buffalo) stables 
where the refuse of starch and glucose works was 
employed, but in no one case did they find a trace 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. Again and again 
they met with pneumonia and pleurisy, but in every 
instance the disease was confined to the first animal 
attacked, and did not extend to its fellows. At one 
starch factory the feed agreed so badly that twelve 
cows suffered from indigestion and marasmus, but 
their lungs remained sound, and the malady did 
not extend by contact nor proximity. Then as re- 
gards pure air, the commission found in the west 
stables furnishing a smaller cubic space per head 
than could be found anywhere in the infected dis- 
tricts in the east, and it need hardly be added not a 
whit less filthy. One dairy at Milwaukee allowed but 
150 cubic feet per head for dairy cows, and one dis- 
tillery stable at Peoria but 220 cubic feet per head, 
and this with rows of 45 steers in a row, and venti- 
lation only at each end. Yet not a trace of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia could be found in these 
herds, nor in any others in their vicinity. Similar 
examples can be multiplied if required, but this is 
surely superfluous. Here in the east this disease, 
unknown for two centuries in spite of the worst kind 
of cattle management, is imported in a single cow, 
and prevails for 34 years, and extends for 200 miles. 
There in the west, with all the unwholesome local 
and dietetic conditions which beset our cattle in the 
east, the immunity of two centuries is still preserved, 
and will be so until, through the continuance of our 


first take on an unhealthy action (inflammation), 
infect those lying immediately adjacent, so that they 
in turn take on the same morbid activity, and 
beyond these a third group are similarly infected, so 
that a red circle of inflammation extends around the 
seat of the almost imperceptible needle-prick. But 
this disturbing element is lessened in force with 
each successive eccentric ring of cells involved, and 
soon a point is reached where the healthy vital 
activities of the plastic cell prove the stronger force, 
and a limit is set to the inflammatory invasion, 
Here there is infection of a kind, but it is limited to 
a circumscribed area of the one animal system, and 
cannot be innoculated from animal to animal, nor 
otherwise propagated indefinitely so as to produce 
a pestilence. Ina true plague, on the other hand, 
we are confronted by an infectious clement or germ 
which not only diffuses itself and is rapidly repro- 
duced and multiplied in the infected system, but 
which can be conveyed in various ways from one 
animal to another, and loses none of its potency or 
virulence by such transmission, but is steadily and 
increasingly propagated so long as susceptible ani- 
mals are brought into the infected area. To the 
first of these forms belong all simple inflammations, 
the infection of which is restricted to the system in 
which they first appear; while to the second belong 
all animal plagues caused by specific poisons, in- 
creasing, like other living organisms, by successive 
generations. With your permission, I now propose 
to show that the pleuro-pneumonia caused by close 
and overheated stables belongs to the first form, 
while the cattle lung plague belongs to the second. 
Before 1839 the British isles fed cattle on no better 
food, and furnished them even more hot, close and 
filthy stables than could be found at a later date, yet 


and heard enough sound sense to prevent a report 
unfavorable to the interests of our valley. 

But there is a decided feeling that the spasmodic 
reference of the Mississippi to the necessarily very 
limited consideration of transient committees is not 
an appreciative or just way for Congress to treat 
the subject. If the River Improvement Commis- 
sion needs supervision, it is argued, it should have 
it studiously, constantly and with an intelligence 
which only steady experience can give. Anything 
else would be farcical. The river must be studied 
not only when running at 234 miles per hour, as at 
low water, but also when it rushes during flood-tide 
at nearly 9 miles per hour, carrying past St. Louis 
about 1,000,000 cubic feet of water per second, hold- 
ing in suspension vast burdens of vegetable, earthy 
and mineral matter which reaches a specific gravity 
of 3°, hurrying onward just a little faster than a 
second rapid current from thirty to one hundred feet 
below the surface, which consists of a restless, re- 
sistless mass of earth, sand and gravel, that dis- 
lodges one island to build another, or scours still 
smoother the bedrock of the river, or tears from 
man’s ownership, not acres merely, but numerous 
sections of rich farming land. Why should 
not men who have watched these phenomena 
for years deem it farcical for a few congressmen, on 
the strength of a short-lived observation and a hur- 
ried hearing oi testimony, to pass upon the physical 
problems of the Mississippi? Others have faith 
that the committee’s report will conform to the con- 
clusions reached by scientific river engineers. That 
this ought to bé so is suggested’ by the words of a 
local scientist, whose reputation is international, 
and who has never sought a river contract. Speak- 
ing of the apparent lawlessness of the stream, he 


s are to be found in tallow, for which the 
nished supply from the United States is largely 
ponsible, and in pepper, which has run up rap- 
stocks being in these instances reduced to a 
bb. But these must be looked upon as ex- 
ns, going a very small way toward-counter- 
cing the depressions in the more important 
tments. Oils and oil seeds are also reckoned 
mg the commodities dealt in in this locality, and 
fact that Calcutta linseed now sells at 41s. per 
--as compared with 51s. per quarter twelve 
yack, and olive oil at £38 per tun against 

tun, marks the depression in other import- 
actions. Still, as already remarked, these low 
must in the main fall upon foreign countries, 
hey prove for the time injurious to the profits 
Jincing Lane merchant, they are certainly not 
1e English consumer. And possibly enough 
of the merchants may before long be 
d, and the exceptionally low prices now cur- 
may stimulate inquiry sufficiently to enable 
m to benefit their position. 
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@ IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 


wis, November 27.—The congressional com- 
arged with the investigation of the work of 
sippi river Improvement Commission has 
ncluded its inspection of the river and of the 
ements made and in progress. It is well 
ood that the appointment of this committee 
House was the result of efforts made to that 
the champions of various proposed and 
theoretical schemes (particularly the ‘‘ out- 


theory), as opposed to the adopted and par- 
tested jetty, revetment or. levee system. 
ly minor issues as people may, as regarded 
eat valley the function of the committee is 
of arbitration upon intricate engineering 
ms involving vast interests. 

ver is the capricious and wayward drain of 
hed equal in extent to the aggregated areas 
reat Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 
folland, Portugal and Spain. The investi- 
committee has given this drain less than ten 
ual study at its most docile andeharmless 
n. Perhaps that is enough for the purposes 
mmittee. The people can only surmise as 
ts full purposes are, and, therefore, divide 
extravagant doubts and as unreasonable 
-according as they favor or denounce pres- 
vements. With equal or greater errati- 
river does as great a work as fourteen of 
gest streams of Europe perform together, 
f which have puzzled engineers ever since 
triumphant Czesar wintered in Normandy. 
y of the dwellers along the Mississippi naturally 
whether the congressional committee have 
sd its problems with about a week's investi- 






























































































there is not the slightest intention of inti- 


f the actual feeling on this subject. It has 
nan accepted proposition here that it is 
waste to abandon partially executed im- 
a The river destroys them. However 
a contemplated improvement, it must be per- 
enough to protect itself, or it is lost. More 


ent. The jetties have been an exception. 
ve been permitted to be carried on long 
to constitute a satisfying test of theory upon 


‘measurements of the investigating com- 
prominent exponent of the outlet theory 
ta $1,000 bet made five years ago that there 
not by this time be a twenty-five foot ship 


t steamers pass through without the slightest 
And all the way down the river, in 
srous places, they saw the mighty stream 
fient to and controlled by willow wands (in 
esses). 

So far as appears, the committee has not ad- 
d itself to the question whether there is an 
omical or faithful expenditure of money in the 
provements now making, but solely to their phys- 
1 sufficiency, and to determining between them 
the proposed outlet system. This inquiry will 
continued in Washington. The sufficiency of 
es is considered favorably settled. It is cer- 
at these congressmen did not make this a 
eting” or picnic trip. They repeatedly de- 
d complimentary festivities. There is no doubt 
e more beset by hobbyists and lobbyists, 
rivermen and unscientific pilots, than by 
ed and experienced engineers. Yet it is 


says: ‘ Yet nothing is more certain than that, in all 
its moods and phases, it is wholly obedient to 
nature’s laws, and that the engineer who would 
grapple with the problems involved in the practical 
management of the Mississippi, must study and 
master those inflexible ordinances.”’ 
tist, Captain James B. Eads, of jetty fame, who has 
many times in forty years past examined the bed of 
the river under a diving-bell, says: ‘‘ My experience 
of this current has taught me that eternal vigilance 
is the price oi safety, and constant watchfulness is 
one of the first requisites to insure success, almost 
as much as knowledge and experience. 
superficial observer, this stream seems to override 
old established theories, and to set at naught the 
apparently best devised schemes of science. 
yet there moves no grain of sand through its devious 
channel, in its course to the sea, that is not gov- 
erned by laws more fixed than any that were known 
to the code of the Medes and Persians. 
tree standing on its banks bows its stately head 
beneath these dark waters except in obedience to 
laws which have been created in the goodness and 
wisdom of our Heavenly Father to govern the con- 
ditions of matter at rest and in motion.” 


PETTERS 10 CHE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. 


ing on a letter of Hon. T. S. Gold, you say, ‘‘ We 
fail to perceive the room for correction at the hands 
of our correspondent, unless he is able to prove 
that pleuro-pneumonia, arising from improper food 
and overheated stables, is, in its character, inno- 
cent and strictly non-contagious or non-infectious.”’ 
The ruinous losses entailed by the contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia or lung plague of cattle on all 
countries into which it has been imported and in 
which it has been allowed to gain a footing, and the 
certainty that America will present the most disas- 
trous example yet furnished if we ever allow this 
scourge to lay waste our western grazing grounds— 
the source of our cattle traffic—must be my excuse 


ley saw enough progress in improvement 


up to that time no invasion of lung plague took place 
during the present century. Pleuro-pneumonia and 
other forms of inflammation of the chest occurred, 
but these did not extend beyond the animals first 
attacked or those housed in the unwholesome build- 
ings. At the date mentioned some infected Dutch 
cattle were imported into Ireland, and the infection 
quickly spread over the three kingdoms, decimating 
the herds, ruining many farmers, and reducing all 
the live-stock insurance companies to bankruptcy. 
From that date to the present the lung plague has 
never been absent from the British isles. South 
Africa was colonized by the Dutch two centuries 
before this plague appeared among their stock, and 
in the early days of the colony the danger of depre- 
dations by hostile natives necessitated the close con- 
finement of the cattle, especially at night, whereas 
later the plague appeared at a time when the herds 
were allowed to roam free in the fields day and 
night. The lung plague was introduced in 1854 by 
an imported Dutch bull, which sickened and died 
six weeks after landing. It spread rapidly on the 
unfenced pastures, killed cattle by the hundred and 
thousand, éften leaving no survivor, ruined many of 
the colonists and drove many others to slaughter 
their herds and invest the proceeds in sheep. It 
still prevails, and more widely than ever. Australia 
and New Zealand have had a similar experience. 
The United States had been settled for two centuries 
before the appearance of this plague, and in the 
early days of the colonies the hostility of the Indian 
tribes necessitated the same close, unhealthful seclu- 
sion of the cattle as in the early times of Cape 
Colony. But no contagious pleuro-pneumonia de- 
veloped during the whole of the two centuries, nor 
until, in 1848, Mr. Dunn took an intected cow from 
an English ship in New York harbor and placed her 
among his dairy herd. From her the lung plague 
extended along our seaboard from New York to Vir- 
ginia, and is still extending, in spite of the opposing 
current of cattle traffic. Again, in 1859 Mr. Che- 
nery imported four infected Dutch cows and placed 
them in his airy stables at Belmont, Mass. From 
these the disease spread so that it cost the state five 
years’ unintermitting effort and $77,000 to stamp it 
out. Here, as in England and in Africa, the disease 
failed’ to appear in the worst-appointed, closest, 
filthiest stables, but showed itself in the open fields 
or in the best buildings, and there only as the result 
ofimported contagions. ‘Turning now to our west- 
ern herds, I must make general statements, while for 
exterlded and specific proof the reader is referred to 
the report of the Treasury Cattle Commission 
(1882), made after a careful investigation in all the 
great centers of cattle-feeding (distillery, starch fac- 
tory, glucose factory) in and around all the great 
cattle markets of the west and along all the great 
lines of cattle traffic. Note first that in the western 
cities, the seats of great cattle markets, we find the 
local dairy and feeding herds replenished from the 
public stock-yards, the feeding of different herds in 
common or unfenced lands, and all those other con- 
ditions which have served to maintain this imported 
disease for a period of over thirty years in the 
east, If, therefore, the infection had been intro- 
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THE LUNG PLAGUE OF CATIYLE. 


Srr—In your issue of November 18, in comment- 


for asking the privilege of presenting a few words 
more on the subject. It is generally recognized 
that no disputant is called upon to establish a nega- 
tive, yet in the case before us the history of the dis- 
ease is so rich in examples that even the negative 
proposition which Mr. Gold is called on to prove 
can be demonstrated in the most conclusive and 
irrefragable manner. Before proceeding to intro- 
duce evidence it is necessary, however, to define the 
exact kind of infection that is to ‘be established on 
the one hand and disproved on the other. First, 
then, it may be alleged that there is a kind and 
degree of infection in all forms of inflammation— 
even the simplest. If 1 prick my skin with a fine- 
pointed needle I wound but a very small portion of 
the tissue, and a very few of the cells (nuclei), yet 
the effects are not limited to these. On the con- 
trary, the cells wounded by the needle, and which 


communication. 
pleuro-pneumonia has ever originated spontan- 
eously in cattle on American soil, is one which, if 
allowed to prevail so as to hinder the much-needed 
legislation for stamping out the imported living 
plague, must cost this nation more than almost any 
other conceivable error. 
tion or commerce are limited to the direct results of 
the first blunder or misstep, but the neglect of a true 
plague is like sowing a noxious weed ; every suc- 
ceeding generation increases enormously the power 
for evil. 


enterprise. 
his death, which occurred not long ago, Mr, 
Alexander Macdonald, M. P., a typical repre- 
sentative of the class, labored to develop in the 
minds of the pitmen that, by the nature of their call- 
ing, they were the masters of the whole industrial 
situation of the country, and that while, next to the 
agricultural laborer, they were about the worst paid 
of any class of workmen, skilled or unskilled, 
they were in the best position to demand just what 
they thought proper. 
taken of the late Mr. Macdonald’s philosophy—I 
knew him personally, and can vouch that with him 
all this was not mere time-serving clap-trap—there 
is not much doubt that the seeds which he sowed 
during the latter years of his life, when a compe- 


present culpable neglect, this plague shall be sent 
west in the ordinary course of cattle traffic, and then 
we shali wake to the magnitude of a calamity the 
losses of which will more than exceed those of the 
Civil War. 
which impels me to trouble you with the present 


It is this consideration, and this alone, 


The delusion that a contagious 


Most mistakes in legisla- 


Respectfully, JAMES Law, 
Chairman Treasury Cattle Commission. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 21. 





THE COLLIERS' REVOLUTION IN 
ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 


Sir—The most remarkable effort on the part of 


any great body of British workmen, actingin unison, 
since the days of the Plug Riots, has just been 
brought to a successful termination, in spite of 
initial difficulties of an apparently insurmountable 
character, and notwithstanding the almost unani- 
mous opinion that they were entering upon a foolish 


For years past and up to the time of 


Whatever other view may be 


tency gained by land speculation in America 
enabled him to attend to parliamentary and other 
duties, are beginning to bear the fruit which his 
eyes were never destined to see. To go back a few 
years, it was in 1876 that the Miners’ Né@tional 
Union was floated as the collective representative of 
some half dozen smaller unions which, with more 
or less success, had flourished during the highly- 
paid ‘‘coal famine” time. The autumn of the 
previous year (1875) saw the extinction of these local 
societies, nominally for the purpose of their being 
merged in the grand union, but to a very great 
extent because the season of reverses had begun, 
and they could no longer exist under the old form. 
During the season of inflation the country was 
mainly divided between the ‘National’ and the 


358 








“Amalgamated” associations, Mr. Macdonald 
being at the head of the former and Mr. Thomas 
Holliday of the latter. In the halcyon days these 
“organizations were powerful enough to become 
jealous of each other, and, when the town of Staf- 
ford sent Mr. Macdonald to Parliament, Merthyr 
Tydvil tried to pay the same compliment to Mr. 
Holliday, and very nearly succeeded. The season 
of depression came, however, and in attempting too 
much in the way of opposing every reduction in 
wages, even from what were acknowledged to be 
abnormally high rates, a series of disastrous strikes 
soon revealed the weakness of the separate unions. 
The Amalgamated, which covered South Wales, 
a portion of Lancashire, Cannock Chase, Somerset- 
shire, etc., was the first to go to the wall, hastened 
by the wholesale collapse in South Wales conse- 
quent upon the second of two great strikes which 
terminated in May, 1875. The National still held 
together in some sort, and it occurred to Mr. Mac- 
donald that it would not be a bad idea to gather up 
the scattered and broken forces into one union for 
the whole country. Accordingly Mr. Holliday 
swallowed the recollection of old rivalries and called 
a conference of delegates at Shrewsbury Corn 
Exchange, where, in the autumn of 1875, the Amal- 
gamated was decently interred, with a strong 
recommendation to all the members to join the new 
general organization as soon as possible. So com- 
plete was the extinction of the old incorporations 
that some months later at Leeds, where the Miners’ 
National Union was formally called into existence, 
Mr. Macdonald, the chief of the old National, was 
declared president, and Mr. Holliday, the dictator 
of the defunct Amalgamated, vice-president, with a 
miscellaneous selection of officers. This was the 
first step in Mr. Macdonald’s programme. He had 
succeeded at least in name in focussing the coal- 
mining labor of the whole country. Certain locali- 
ties, such as Northumberland, Durham and South 
Wales, held aloof from the new gospel, preferring 
their local boards of arbitration and conciliation. 
But that did not matter very much fora time. The 
president was shrewd enough to see that, with a 
termination of the depressed season, the time for 
action would come, and the fact that the wages 
were being ground down to a starvation point 
would only hasten matters. The Miners’ National 
Union, however, remained in a very poor way for a 
long time. Mr. Holliday left it; there appeared to 
be no surplus funds, and though there was a change 
for the better in the autumn of 1879, when the trade 
of the whole country ‘‘ took a turn,’”’ the revival was 
but slow. However, the machinery of the general 
combination was all there, and that it worked suc- 
cessfully when put to the test will be shown below. 
Beginning with 1880, when surrounding circum- 
stances of improvement seemed to warrant some 
hope of a return of better days for the miner, we find 
a conference of delegates of the National Union held 
at Manchester. Evenat this gathering, which ended 
without apparent result, there was sufficient evidence 
of aggressive unionism to prove that the original 
spirit of the scheme was still active. Last year 
(z88r) the work of the National Union took the defi- 
nite form of a secret conference at Birmingham, 
when it was resolved to solicit the employers to meet 
the delegates of the operatives in order to discuss a 
general advance of coal rates, so that higher wages 
and greater profits might accrue to those engaged 
in thetrade. Thus we perceive that years of depres- 
sion had freed the colliers of their old animosity to 
the employers, whom they now called upon to make 
common cause with them in order to extract from 
the dealer and the general public something like a 
fair price for the fuel. Some surprise may be ex- 
pressed that a movement for the advancement of 
coal prices should have begun with the men. But, 
on the other hand, this was the first evidence of what 
may be described as modern thought apparent in 
the agitation. The collier had learned that his mas- 
ter was not omnipotent, and that under some cir- 
cumstances that dreaded engine of warfare—the 
Moreover, the union was 
without funds, and was not as strong in member- 
ship as it might be, and therefore, pressing as the 
necessity for an enhanced wage-rate really was, it 
had become necessary to depart from the old lines 
in order to realize any such relief. The idea, there- 
fore, of calling upon the coal owners to join the 
organization of the men to form one gigantic ring 
was not a bad one, and vast as it was and is—for it 
would be a mistake in the light of present circum- 
stances to suppose such a combination impossible— 
the extreme lowness of market prices and the reck- 
less system of underselling in vogue gave grounds 
for hope. The suggestion was, however, rejected 
by such associations of colliery proprietors as were 
appealed to, and the National Union of Miners was 
left to its own resources. 
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Manchester again this year the condition of wages 
and the best means of raising them was felt to be a 
question requiring immediate settlement if the trade 
society meant to go on existing any longer. The 
great districts, ruled more or less peacefully by local 
arbitration boards and regulated by sliding scales, 
that is, Northumberland, Durham, South Wales 
and South Staffordshire, sent representatives as they 
had previously done, while Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire North Staffordshire, Derbyshire, North 
Wales and Scotland, on the other hand, for- 
warded delegates determined to bring things toa 
head. On Saturday, September 4, the last day of 
the conference, two proposals represented the spirit 
of the gathering. The first, which had been put on 
the paper by Yorkshire, was to the following effect: 
‘ That in the opinion of this conference the time has 
come when the miners of the United Kingdom 
should demand an advance of wages, and that no 
effort be spared to obtain the same by October 1 
next; and further, that if the same cannot be ob- 
tained without, there should be a general stand of 
all miners throughout the United Kingdom."”” This 
was carried almost unanimously, in preference to 
the amendment of Durham (a district with an arbi- 
tration board) to the effect that the desired increase 
be brought about by a systematic curtailment of the 
working week to five days, and to three days where 
coal was being stocked. It may here be pointed 
out that the limitation theory had always been a 
favorite with Mr. Macdonald, but had the honorable 
member for Stafford been living to attend last Sep- 
tember's conference he would most certainly have 
declared for the more vigorous results of his own 
teaching as proposed by the Yorkshire men. The 
wisdom gained from past bitter experience was then 
shown in the discussion as to the best means of car- 
rying out so gigantic a scheme for raising the pay- 
status of the miners of the whole country, in the first 
place against the opposition of employers who, not 
in union themselves, were afraid of each other's 
market operations, and generally went on the rule-of- 
thumb principle of keeping down wages as the 
easiest method of raising profits; and secondly, in 
face of the fact that the coal output was decidedly not 
strained to meet the demand. It was agreed on the 
suggestion of Northumberland ‘“ that the best means 
of carrying out the resolution seeking for an advance 
of wages will be to leave each district to make its own 
claim in its own form.’’ Such a wise resolution as 
this left it open for the pits working under arbitra- 
tion boards to restrict their output, subscribe to 
other men on strike, or go to work in any other 
feasible manner, while other districts not so bound 
by agreement could come to the front and fight for 
the 15 per cent. advance, which was the figure fixed 
upon. Just at thismoment a telegram reached the 
conference and sent an encouraging thrill through 
the whole assembly. A strike against a reduction 
of to per cent. had been in progress some nine 
weeks in Lancashire, and the message was to the 
effect that the employers had unconditionally given 
way, the local delegate being required to return to 
advise his men. The sitting fitly concluded with a 
resolve to erect a statue to Mr. Alexander Macdon- 
ald, M. P., who, to the regret of the general body of 
miners throughout the country, had expired since 
the last conference, and, it being announced that 
most of the sum required was already subscribed, it 
was arranged to place the memorial effigy in the 
Miners’ Hall in the city of Durham. 

In a word, the revolutionary movement thus 
inaugurated by the National Union of Miners, at a 
conference in a sense divided against itself, and 
under the discouraging circumstances as to funds, 
the state of business and opposition in other quar- 
ters, has met with marvelous success. Some idea 
of the vastness of the scheme, which has hardly 
been comprehended as yet by the British press, 
may be gained from a statement made at the end of 
October, when, in support of the districts whose 
claims had not yet been settled, it was said that 
levies could be obtained from the following, all of 
whom had agreed to a temporary ‘‘compromise”’ 
of 1o per cent. advance, viz.: Lancashire, 47,736; 
West Yorkshire, 20,000; Derbyshire, 19,161; Lei- 
cestershire, 2,898; Nottinghamshire, 9,896; North 
Stafiordshire, 12,338; South Staffordshire, 14,351; 
Worcestershire, 2,375 ; Scotland (E.), 26,926; Scot- 
land (W.), 12,825. Add to this list some 20,000 
South Yorkshire men and 8,o0c in North Wales, 
the latter by a clever move realizing 12% instead of 
Io per cent., and we find an aggregate of half the 
whole mining population of the country, while the 
other half, who may be grouped under the arbitra- 
tion boards, will, of course, benefit in proportion, 
according to their sliding scales. The vigor and 
energy of the directors of the movement was shown 
by the holding of another conference at Manchester, 
on October 16. Thus the districts likely to prove 


When the conference of the union was held at ' recalcitrant were kept up to ne mark, An ad- 
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journed conference was held at the same place on 
the 28th, and it was then reported that it had been 
deemed advisable to recommend the to per cent. 
compromise, but that in parts of Derbyshire 12% 
per cent. had been realized, and in portion of Not- 
tinghamshire from 12% to 25 per cent.; 78,000 men 
were represented at this pabarne and it was 
agreed to adjourn till December 5, to discuss the 
existing state of affairs, and to arrive, if possible, at 
the ultima thule of the miners’ hopes—a plan to 
regulate the output according to the circumstances 
of work and pay. ’ 

It would be interesting and highly instructive if 
something like a synopsis of the history of the agi- 
tation in the various districts could be given. From 
a complete record of the movements, day by day, 
naw before me, it appears that the following coun- 
ties and districts took active part in the effort: 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
Scotland, North Wales, Warwickshire, Leicester- 
shire, Cannock Chase and the Forest of Dean. The 
Lancashire owners soon met the men by offering 10 
per cent., and in South Staffordshire Lord Dudley’s 
agent, who might be fitly described as the ‘‘ Coal 
King”’ of the midlands, on his return from abroad, 
grasped the situation at once, and promptly made 
the concession. Scotland soon followed, with the 
exception of the iron works mine owners, who still 
hold out; while it was only on Saturday last that 
the North Wales coal owners, who had thought to 
satisfy their hands with an offer of 5 per cent., were 
compelled to agree not to another 5, but to 7%, 
making 12% in all. The stiffest fight, strange to 
say, was in the very district that originated the 
movement, South Yorkshire, and if it had not been 
for the determination of the men and their con- 
sistency in rejecting unanimously a proffered ad- 
vance of 5 per cent. made at Sheffield, the crowning 
triumph of the agitation would not have been 
achieved. But at the end of October, after thou- 
sands cf printed notices to cease work had been 
served, and the array of districts to be levied made 
known, the advance was raised to ro per cent., and 
accepted. It may be well to remark that. this dis- 
trict, which may claim much of the credit of what 
has been done, was at one time celebrated as the 
stronghold of intelligent trade-unionism. With 
some of the surplus cash of years ago a fine miners’ 
hall and offices were built at Barnsley, and during 
the long strike of 1875 in South Wales a delegate 
was sent down, periodically, with a thousand 
pounds or so at a time to relieve the local distress. 
It must not be thought for a moment that this gen- 
eral advance of wages was obtained without dis- 
sensions in the ranks of the men. Early in Sep- 
tember a circular was issued by the Northumberland 
Miners’ Association seriously deprecating the move- 
ment and making damaging statements as to the 
voting at the conference, while cold water seemed 
to be thrown upon the agitation early in the follow- 
ing month by a speech of Mr. Joseph Cowen, the 
member of Parliament for Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
talked the old doctrine of supply and demand regu- 
lating wages, regardless of details. In Durham the 
general strike was deprecated in favor of restriction 
of output; while in South Wales the idea of a 
wholesale agitation was treated de novo, just as if 
no representative had been sent to the conference, 
and denounced accordingly. 

The result recorded above has been arrived at, 
and the leaders of the men now find themselves 
suddenly placed at the head of a vastly increased 
National Union of Miners, with several months of 
wintry weather before them to enable the coal 
owners to maintain the enhanced prices of fuel 
which they have, of course, insisted upon. More- 
over, there is evidence that, with the exception of 
the old contracts, the raising of the financial status 
all round is not at all unwelcome to the colliery 
proprietors. Coal at the pit’s mouth has been too 
cheap, there is no mistake about it, and the turn 
over in cash has been contemptible in comparison 
with the investment required and the risk run, and 
acres of virgin fuel have frequently found their way 
upon the markets at a figure which has barely paid 
the producer, and has kept his employé within a 
short walk of the workhouse gate. Of course, this 
sort of thing, especially in reference to a commodity 
of absolutely priceless value, is opposed to every 
economic principle, and though it has been left to 
the lower grade of those interested in the question 
to move the lever, no grave fears appear to be 
entertained now that this has been done. The re- 
striction movement is now being pushed forward in 
South Yorkshire, and as this idea has already warm 
adherents in Durham and sympathizers in both 
Scotland and Wales, we may have inore of it on 
December 5, the date of the next Manchester con- 
ference. In the meantime the colliers’ revolution 
has opened a new era in the British coal trade. 

London, November r5. Temiaive 




































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS, 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 


The holder of a promissory note is not bound t 
sue the maker before he brings an action agains 
indorser thereon, in the opinion of the Suprer 
Court of Nebraska, in Gibson vs. Parlin, decide 
in October. ; 


The fact of agency cannot be proved by he € 
dence of the agent in the matter in which } 
agency is questioned; it must be proved by o 
testimony, inthe opinion of the Supreme Cow 
North Carolina, in Gilbert vs. James, decided | 
present term. 


Agricultural machines were sold to A, but the 
title was not to pass to him before he had paid th 
notes he had given for the price. He sold the m 
chines to S, who knew the terms of the sale a 
that the notes had not been paid. The ve 
then sued S for the conversion of his prop 
McCormick vs. Stevenson, but was defeated. 1 
carried the case to the Supreme Court of Nebras 
who, in June, reversed the judgment. The Ch 
Justice (Maxwell), in the opinion, said: S was no 
purchaser for value in good faith, for he knew that 
A had not acquired title to the property when he 
bought from him. 





£ 
A guest at a restaurant, selling liquors, had his 
coat stolen, and he sued the proprietor for its value 
Korn vs. Schedler, in the New York Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and recovered a judgment. The de 
fendant’s counsel moved to dismiss the complaint 
because the plaintiff had not shown that there was 
a license to sell liquors, and therefore no proof as 
shown that the place was a hotel. But the Geners a. 
Term of the court on the 17th inst. decided that 
was not necessary for the plaintiff to show this f. 
that as the selling of liquor without a license as 
keeper was unlawful, the court would presume tha’ 
there was a license, and that the defendant was | 
innkeeper, and therefore liable for the loss of 
coat. i 








Freight was sold to pay charges and the ow 
sued for the value of the goods on the ground 
it had not been properly advertised, but had 
sold to a favorite of the carrier. In this c 
Shivers vs. Nathan, the Supreme Court of 
bama, in October, decided: 1. Good faith 
reasonable diligence must be shown to ascert 
and give notice of the nature and character of 
freight, so that the best sale possible may be ma 
2. If it is sold to some favorite of the carrier 
proper notice having been given, at a nomi 
price, damages for the value of the goods can be 
recovered, 3. A carrier has no right, nor is” 
bound, to examine the contents of barrels bef 
advertising to sell them to pay the freight 
thereon. p 





i$ 

One of a firm made an assignment for the bene 
his creditors, and in the deed of assignment he 
veyed ‘‘all and all manner of goods, chattels, d 
and effects, and other estate of what kind and nat 
whatsoever, and wheresoever situate, of which 
assignee is the lawful owner, excepting only y 
and as much as is exempt from attachment.” | 
question arose whether his interest in the partn 
ship passed by this assignment, and a bill in eq 
was filed to make the other partners account for k 
interest, Stiness vs. Pierce, and the Supreme Ce 
of Rhode Island, at its last term, decided that 
partnership interest was conveyed by the as: 
ment. They added: The assignment is gener: 
including all property not exempted from attac 
ment, and this court has decided that the inter 
a copartner in the copartnership property 
exempt. 





A chattel mortgage was made in which it w 
agreed that the mortgageor should take posses 
whenever ‘‘he deemed himself insecure.’ 
deemed himself insecure and made a deman 
the property, and it was refused to him. He 
brought an action of replevin to ge 
property, McCormick vs. Stevenson, but 
was defeated, and he carried the case to #l 
Supreme Court of Kansas, who, at its last te 
reversed the judgment. Judge Valentine, ir 
opinion, said: The mortgageor, by having a cla 
inserted in the mortgage that he shall have the 
to the posession of the property until the mortgagi 
shall deem himself insecure, may secure him 
such right, notwithstanding the provisions of t 
statute, and may retain the possession of the a 
erty until the mortgagee shall deem him 
secure. If he wishes to go still further, naa 
the possession of the property until the mort 
shall have reasonable grounds to deem him 
insecure, he can insert, or have inserted, a ‘stipul 
tion to that effect in the mortgage; or if he wi: 
























































































till further, and retain the possession of the 
until the mortgagee shall become in fact 
e, he can have a stipulation put into the 
ge to that effect. But if he chooses only to 
-e inserted in the mortgage a clause that he shall 
the right to the possession of the property 
the mortgagee shall deem himself insecure, 
nm he can only retain the property until the 
gee does in fact deem himself insecure; and 
no right to question the grounds upon which 
nortgagee entertains such feelings of insecurity. 


~~ 





nd was taken by a railroad company by legal 
eedings, and one of its agents carried on his pri- 
mercantile business in one of the rooms of the 
t building. This room was used, when neces- 
© store freight carried by the company. An 
‘was brought for damages and to abate the 
carried on as a nuisance by an adjoining 
wner, Hoggart vs. Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
e Railroad Company, on the ground that as the 
ould be taken for railroad purposes only, any 
e of it was unlawful. In this case the Su- 
Court of Louisiana, at its last term, decided 
of the railroad company. Judge Levy, in 
nion, said: Individual property can be com- 
ily taken only for a public use. The land was 
for a depot or station, for the construction of 
ry buildings as a station, and for sidings, 
isual and necessary at such places, and its 
nd principal use is for the purposes stated. 
ence shows that the room used by Max- 
also used by the company for storing freight 
ever needed for that purpose. We do not feel 
n saying that the company is diverting the 
srty taken from the uses and purposes for which 
s acquired. 


A notice of protest was sent to an indorser in the 

ity by mail, and on the trial of the action 
inst him on his indorsement, it was shown that 
as the custom of the banks in that city to serve 
of protest by the mail. On the envelope 
ng the notice there was a direction to return 
er to A if not delivered in five days. In this 
Benedict vs. Rose, the Supreme Court of 
. Carolina, at its present term decided, through 
- McGowan: The general rule, undoubtedly, 





St. Louis jobbers and other shippers have com- 
bined to resist what they regard as excessive freight 
tariffs in force on railways leading out of that city. 
Similar action on the part of the railways in oppo- 
sition to the demands of the St. Louis ‘ freight 
bureau.” would bring about an interesting deadlock. 


The Bay City Manufacturing Company has been 
recently established at San Francisco for the manu- 
facture of fur hats. 
dozen daily; when it is complete from seventy-five 
to one hundred dozen can be easily turned out. 
About sixty persons are employed, but no Chinese. 
The manufacturers are not receiving the encourage- 
ment from jobbers they anticipated, it is said, and 
will be compelled, perhaps, to adopt measures to 
introduce their goods to the retail trade. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin states that there 
is a scarcity of young men specially fitted to assume 
positions of responsibility in the practical applica- 
‘| tion of electrical appliances to the wants of the 
public. The thought is suggested that electrical 
engineering presents a wide field, and that the de- 
mand for able young men in that line will be a 
great and a growing one. 
situation is that this department of labor appears 
to offer special inducements to intelligent women. 


concessions to the Tucson & Gulf of California 
Railroad Company. 
Tucson, Arizona Territory, to Sabaste City on the 
Sonora line, about 100 miles southwest of Tucson, 
thence to Point Lobos, on the gulf. The line will 
traverse a rich agricultural, pastoral and mineral 
country. The concession, which was procured by 
Don Carlos Valasco, a Tucson editor, exempts the 
road from federal, state and municipal taxes for 50 
years, grants a right of way 300 feet wide, and fixes 
the maximum passenger tarifi at 10 cents per mile, 
and freight at $zo per ton, over the entire section of 
166 miles in Mexican territory. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Itis making at present twenty 





One peculiarity of the 


The Mexican government has granted valuable 


Its road is to be built from 





The arrival at Portland, Oregon, of two steam- 





total yield of bullion in Colorado in 1881. The re- 
sult showed it to be $22,200,000, a favorable show- 
ing. It appears that the Centennial State’s out- 
put of bullion during the current year has been 
estimated at less than that in 1881, and merchants 
and others doing business in Colorado have antici- 
pated a falling off in business in consequence. The 
Republican's \atest enterprise, however, was to thor- 
oughly canvass the mining regions of Colorado to 
ascertain the prospect. The result is favorable, and 
is stated to indicate beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the value of the yield of precious metals in 1882 will 
be fully ro per cent. heavier than in 1881, which 
will bring the total value to about $24,500,000. 
Several counties will show considerable increase 
over last year, among them Gunnison, Lake, Sagu- 
ache and those in the ‘San Juan country.” 
Creek, Park and Summit will about hold their own, 
and Gilpin will probably fall a little short of last 
year’s figures. 


The Second National Bank of Cortland, N. Y., 
has been organized with a capital of $100,000. 
Fitz Boynton president; J. S. Bull cashier. The 
National Bank ot America, at Chicago, has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $300,000, Isaac G. Lom- 
bard president; Edward B. Lathrop cashier. The 
First National Bank of Lexington, IIl., has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000. Sanford R. 
Cloggett president; B. P. Cloggett cashier. The 
First National Bank of Pawnee City, Neb., has 
been organized with a capital of $50,000. James M. 
Eckman president; John B. Daird cashier. The 
Sioux Falls (Dak.) National Bank has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $50,000. Chas. E. McKinney 
president; 
Ropes, president of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, has resigned. 
of the First National Bank of Cambridge, Mass., is 
dead. The Denton (Tex.) Bank of H. N. Spald- 
ing will be succeeded by the First National Bank on 
the 4th inst. George N. Follansbee has been 
elected president of the Camden (Me.) National 
Bank, in place of H. Knight. 
been elected president of the First National Bank of 
Cardington, Ohio, in place of I. H. Pennock. 





ships with merchandise from Hong Kong direct, on 
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Chas. L. Norton cashier. Ripley 


Benjamin Tilton, president 


W. H. Marvin has 





The exports of British iron rails for ten months of 


illumination is known. 
to be that no system of electric lighting has been 
sufficiently long in use to be tested under the at 
times widely varying conditions. 
other element of actual cost seldom considered. The 
two ‘‘articles,”’ electric light (incandescent) and the 
gas jet are essentially different. The relative cost 
of manufacturing silk and cotton goods is easily as- 
certainable, but the relative desirability of the one 
or the other, according to circumstances, has an im- 
portant bearing on the proportionate cheapness of 
the one or the other. 
illuminating gas at a reasonable price would be 
cheaper than the electric light, even though the lat- 
ter actually cost but a little more. 
descent filament has several positive advantages 
over the gas jet. It gives off no deleterious products 
of combustion, 
walls nor the ornaments. 
which the gas jet seldom is, and, when perfected, will 
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outside of France all European national securities 
are higher at the present time than in 1880, except 
those of Russia, which have depreciated but 5 per 
cent., against 7 per cent. loss on the French bonds. 
M. Beaulieu is even put to the necessity of adding: 
“An investor in 1880 would actually have done 
better to buy Hungarian, Austrian, Italian, Span- 
ish, or even Turkish, than French government 
stocks.” 
course of the French securities is ‘‘ the constant 
agitation through which the country passes,” and 
that everything done has been just what ought not 
to be done. 
force has been attacked at a time when France 
needed calm and rest. 
French finance is a man ‘‘ who is feeble, and does 
not even comprehend the grave condition of things.” 


The cause for the fault found with the 


Everything constituting an organized 


Finally, at the head of 





Experiments to determine the relative cost of 
electric lighting as compared with that of gas have 
been conducted at several stations on the Bergisch- 
Markische Railway in Germany. 
have been carried on in France and in England at 
different times during the past year or two, the more 
important results of which have been noted in 
BRADSTREET'S. 
uniform or similar, and it cannot even yet be said 
that the actual relative cost of the two systems of 


Like experiments 


The results have not always been 


The reason for this appears 


There is also an- 


For some purposes perhaps 


But the incan- 


neither to affect the health, the 
It is perfectly steady, 































be so easily adjustable to immediate wants as to dis- 
count the gas stop-cock with the latter’s liability to 
permit the escape of gas. With these considerations 
a price in excess of that charged for gas would in 
reality make the new light the cheaper, because the 
better, The German experiments alluded to above 
were with one series of Schukert lamps and with 
three of Siemen’s differential lamps, and the tests 
were uniformly in favor of the light used as against 


parties residing in the same town or city 
be notified personally, or in case a party is 
nt, notice should be left at his residence or place 
usiness. But there are exceptions to the rule, 
ne of them is where there is an established 
o the contrary. We do not see how the 
dum, indorsed on the back of the envelope, 
n in five days if not delivered, could affect 
alidity of a notice otherwise good. That 
norandum was addressed to the officers of the 
_ Office department, and was only intended to 
rent the loss of the letter in case it should not be 
vered in the time indicated ; if delivered the in- 
sement amounted to nothing. It did no harm, 
letter was never returned. That fact, if it 
raise a probability that the letter was re- 
at least showed that the indorsement was 
without effect, and should not be held to 






























the 21st November, has led to considerable discus- 
sion in commercial circles on the Pacific coast as to 
whether San Francisco is not likely to lose a great 
deal of the China trade on the completion of the 
Northern Pacific railroad. The land and sea trans- 
portation will be considerably shorter by way of 
Portland, and it is calculated that there will be a 
saving of about four days between Hong Kong and 
New York by that route over the San Francisco 
line. It is said that the Oregon & Transcontinental 
Company intend running a regular steamship line 
between Portland and Hong Kong. 


































































the current year amounted to but 42,708 tons, 
against 108,606 tons in ten months of 1881, while of 
steel rails the shipments abroad in those periods 
were 635,124 tons in 1882 and 512,370 tons last year. 
The total of iron and steel rails was, therefore, 
677,832 tons, against 620,976 tons from January I to 
October 31, 1881. In October alone there was an 
increased export of steel rails this year, the totals 
being 84,697 tons and 68,816 tons. The drop in 
exports of iron rails in October, 1882, as compared 
with the same month last year, was from 7,370 tons 
to 2,128 tons. The United States is shown to con- 
tinue the best customer of English steel and iron 
rail manufacturers, taking 21,127 tons of iron rails 
in ten months of this year, against 88,479 tons last. 
Of steel rails the purchases from England for the 
United States were this year 162,506 tons, against 
I7I,I0o tons in ten months of 188z. Our totals of 
iron and steel rail imports are, therefore, 183,633 
tons in 1882 and 259,579 tons in ten months of 1881, 
a falling off of 75,946 toms, or of 67,352 tons of 
iron and 8,594 tons of steel rails. The next largest 
foreign purchasers of English steel rails during ten 
months of this and the preceding years were: Brit- 
ish North America, 86,377 tons in 1882, against 
99,371 tons last year; British India, 73,726 tons, 
against 29,518 tons; Australia, 60,739 tons, against 
69,788 tons, and Italy, 58,403 tons, against 22,701 
tons. Brazil, Spain, Sweden and Norway, Chili 
and Russia also import English steel rails. Ger- 
many does not appear in the report, unless it is in- 
cluded under the head of ‘‘ other countries.” 


gas. 





One would naturally think, after the wide ex- 
posure of the Boston Ladies’ Deposit swindle 
about two years ago, that a similar scheme could 
hardly hope for favor in any enlightened com- 
munity. Such an inference, however, is not war- 
ranted. It islearned from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Daily Democrat that a thus far fairly successful 
scheme, known as the Union Trust Company, has 
been in operation in that city since March last. It 
is stated by Mr. Benson Bidwell, its president, who 
addressed a Grand Rapids audience on the subject, 
that the Union Trust Company proposes to benefit 
its members while alive instead of after their death, 
as do the ‘‘old” insurance companies. In order 
to accomplish this, the ‘plan’ includes the promise 
to repay dues and other charges of the company on 
its members within a certain time, with 130 percent. 
additional; and in a number of cases this has been 
done, The admission is cheerfully made that this 
course can only be kept up through the constant 
addition of new members—for two must come into 





A contract has been signed by Dickie Brothers, 
San Francisco, to build a steam whaler, bark 
rigged and fitted with compound engines, to be 
ready for sea next April. This will be the third 
steam whaler built and owned in San Francisco, 
the second, the Orca, being nearly ready for sea. 
Messrs. Goodall, Perkins & Co. are the owners. A 
captain and crew of experienced whalers have been 
engaged for the third vessel, so that no detention 
will arise through want of hands. A whaling 
schooner is to be built at the same yard, and 
equipped for the Arctic cruise next April. Our 
San Francisco correspondent recently referred to 
the competition which New Bedford whalers would 
encounter from the enterprise of that city, and the 
facts appear to bear out his anticipations, 





‘premium on United States bonds was as- 
d for taxation in New York, and the owner 
roceedings to restrain the collection of the 
e People ex ve. Leonard vs. The Board of 
mmissioners of Taxes and Assessments, but was 
feated. He appealed to the Court of Appeals of 
York, who, on October 10, reversed the pro- 
ings below. Judge Earl, in the opinion, said: 
e is nothing in the statutes which confines the 
ption from taxation to the par value of the 
s, and there is nothing in the reason upon 





The Chicago Drovers’ Fournal points out the 
























hh such exemption is based which should so 
fine it. The fact that government bonds are 
e par is a mere accident. They may in the 
t be worth more or less than par, and they 
fluctuate from week to week and month to 
mth, depending upon the condition of trade, com- 
ce, finance and other matters. The fact that 
ey are above par may be due to the plethora and 
eapness of money and not to any actual increase 
in value as compared with a fixed standard. When, 
therefore, a government loan is put upon the 
market it is plain to be seen that it might be 
terially affected if it were known that, whenever 
the bonds to be issued should in the market, from 


g overnment in effecting a Joan in the same way, 





use, happen to be at a premium when the 
ors come to make their assessment, such pre- 
could be assessed and taxed. Such a tax 
[affect the value of the bonds and embarrass 


ot in the same degree, that a tax upon the bonds 


close relation existing between the exports of Ameri- 
can cured meats and the size and price of the corn 
crop. The shipments abroad of cured meats in 
1881-82 amounted to 648,447,478 pounds, and the 
production of Indian corn is said to have been 
I,194,916,000 pounds, and the average price 76¥%c. 
to 80%c. In 1880-81 the exports were 1,055,585,905 
pounds; the production of corn, 1,717,434)543 
pounds, and the price 62i%c. to 63%c. In 1879-80 
the exports were 1,214,136,149 pounds, the produc- 
tion of corn was 1,547,901,799 pounds, and the 
price was 58%c. to 61%4c, The surplus for ship- 
ment during the past year, therefore, was but 62 per 


cent, of what it was in 1880-81, and 54 per cent. of 
that in 1879-80. The quantity, also, followed hard 
upon the production and prices. England took the 


major portion of these exports. 





The Denver Republican early in the year went to 
the pains of a careful compilation of the value of the 








In a late number of the Paris Fournal des Debats, 
M. Paul-Leroy Beaulieu discusses the financial 
situation of France. His conclusion is far from 
what would prove satisfactory to Frenchmen, for he 
finds that the national taxes, as well as the credit, 
are in an unhealthy condition. In September the 
revenue from taxes was nearly $500,000 less than in 
the corresponding month in 1881, and the outlook 
is that the total receipts of this character for the cur- 
rent year will fall from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 
short of what they were in 1881. The 3-per-cent. 
government bonds are worth 7 per cent. less than 
they were two years ago, and this at a time when no 
financial panic, over speculation or general depres- 
sion in prices can be mentioned as a cause. On the 
other hand, ‘‘ all other good transferable securities 


are at higher quotations than at the close of Oc- 
tober, 1280,"". A mortifying consideration is that 





the concern for every one that is paid. The possi- 
bility of a default never seems probable to the 
greedy members of the company, who failed evi- 
dently to recognize in the lecture at Grand Rapids 
one of the boldest bits of advertisement disguised 
under an ‘‘explanation of the system,’’ by which 
the ‘“‘ Union Trust” can pay 19 per cent. a month. 
It appears, therefore, that the success of the Union 
Trust Company in Grand Rapids is due rather to 
the ignorance of those who have patronized the 
Union Trust Company, than to any actual mis- 
representations to them. The Democrat plainly 
says: ‘It is a very sad commentary on the financial 
education of the mechanics and clerks and other 
young men and women in this part of the state, 
that the Union Trust Company can boast of 1,600 
members, and confidently, as it does, count on more 
to meet its outstanding certificates, for on this point , 
certainly the company has made no public mis- 
representations.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 


The crisis of last week appears to have been 
safely tided over, and if the stock market is to see 
prices get down to the low level they were before the 
great speculative boom started in 1879, they may 
be expected to get down there by a slow decline, 
and not in a ruinous crash, ‘as threatened Wall 
street last week. That the prices of stocks will 
eventually recede to about that level some of the 
shrewdest observers of the financial and commer- 
cial movements of the country are immovably con- 
vinced. They argue that the immense inflation of 
prices we have seen since that time came from a 
combination of circumstances which we have no 
right to count upon in the future, though, of course, 
they may happen in any year, viz., a series of im- 
mense crops at home coincident with partial or 
total failure of crops abroad. This gave us an 
eager market for the vast surplus we had to sell, 
and it brought an immense immigration also, for 
this is always the effect of a shortage of crops in 
Europe. Last year our crops failed; this year the 
crops in Europe have been excellent. We, too, 
have had an immense wheat crop and an 
abundant crop of other small grains; but 
owing to the full supply in the European 
markets there is not a very active demand 
for these products. Corn they would take on the 
other side, and we have a virtual monopoly of the 
supply; but, unfortunately for us, corn is the very 
article in which there is a shortage this year. The 
corn crop is of immense importance to the railroads. 
It is bulky, and makes a most paying freight. 
Western journals early in the season declared that 
if the corn crop should be short all the abundance 
of other grains would be insufficient to make up the 
losses to the railroads. This prediction appears to 
be verifying itself. The ready reply of the believer 
in higher prices is that all this has been discounted 
in the decline that the stock market has already had 
trom the high level of July of last year. To this the 
bear responds with the caution given by Mr. Jay 
Gould: ‘‘It is no time to buy stocks when the price 
of iron is falling.’ This is the barometer of the in- 
dustrial situation. It may be added, also, that one 
of the worst bears on the market is BRADSTREET'S, 
since its published list of failures grows longer every 
week, and makes so bad a showing as compared 
with last year. 

Nevertheless, to judge by the way stocks have 
been going up this week, one would imagine that 
years of uninterrupted prosperity were before us, 
and all the clouds which hung over the market had 
disappeared in glorious sunshine. Why stocks have 
been advanced it would be hard to say, but they 
have. The market since Monday has been ‘‘ steamed 
up,’’ and the small bears have been forced to cover 
their short contracts at a lively rate, thus assisting in 
the advance. The believers in the permanency of 
the rise are extremely few and far between, but that 
does not make it less real. It is there; whether to 
stay or not is another matter. On Saturday the 
market was steadied; on Monday it was advanced, 
because it was supposed, or asserted, that the 
granger railroad war would be immediately settled 
by arbitration ; on Tuesday it was further advanced, 
because the war was not settled; on Wednesday it 
was pushed up some more, because it was said to 
have cut loose from the granger troubles ; Thursday 
was a day of rest and reflection; and yesterday the 
effects appeared to show themselves in a sobering 
down of prices, the market finally closing very 
weak. 

The real explanation of the rise is probably to be 
found in the fact, that with so large a short interest 
in the market, several of the leading and most active 
operators, some of whom had long been operating 
on the bear side, considered the moment opportune 
for ‘‘making a turn,” and joined forces with Mr. 
Gould in making it. Mr. Gould’s position was one 
he made no secret about. He was working with 
might and main for higher prices, being loaded up 
with stocks for sale,as he has been now for nearly 
two years, and most of that time having to face a ter- 
ribly bad market to sell on. Hewentso far as to pub- 
lish his despatches to the western railroad magnates 
urging them to come to New York and take council 
together for a settlement of their differences. An 
apparent consent was given to this, and the market 
was at once stimulated by it. It is unkindly asserted 
that some of these gentlemen promptly seized the 
opportunity to sell out the remainder of their stocks, 
with which they had been belated. Next day the 
whole concern fell through. It was evident that 
neither side desired to arbitrate. They were bound 
to fight at any cost, and fight they will. The posi- 
tion of the several parties to the controversy is be- 
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coming more clearly defined, and, as it does, the 
prospect of a speedy settlement fades into the 
background. The St. Paul Company, it is 
stated, refused to submit the matter of ter- 
ritorial extension to arbitration, insisting on 
its right to build where it will. It will consider 
only the question of a division of business with 
the several roads as now built. The St. Paul & 
Omaha road—which is backed to the extreme by 
the powerful and wealthy Rock Island Company— 
insists that the question of territory is of primary 
importance; that it is the one thing it must fight 
for, since, if the St. Paul Company goes on building 
as it has during the past two or three years, it 
(the St. Paul & Omaha) will soon be virtually 
wiped out of existence. The Omaha Company 
is a comparatively small and youthful corpora- 
tion, and could only protest against the way 
its powerful antagonist was cutting into its territory ; 
but when the St. Paul built a line to Council Bluffs, 
and so cut deeply into the Rock Island’s business, 
the status of affairs was changed. A big boy was 
brought into the fight, and the St. Paul Comparity 
had to face them both. The Rock Island Company 
extended its lines up to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
demanded one-third of the business originating at 
those points, and then the trouble began in earnest. 
Incidentally it has come to light that officers 


and directors of the St. Paul Company 
have been doing a thriving business in 
building branch lines in their private and 


individual capacity, and then purchasing them at a 
good round price for the Paul company, and with 
its money. The Eau Claire & Chippewa Valley 
road—of which so much has been heard this week— 
is a case in point. It was built by a company 
organized of St. Paul directors, and bought by the 
St. Paul company at a price which President Porter, 
of the Omaha road, declares was nearly one-third 
more than its cost. This may or may not be an 
exaggeration, but it will be readily surmised that 
the builders of a road under such circumstances 
would scarcely be likely to sell it for less, to say the 
least, than it cost them. The end of this granger 
war threatens to come only when the several par- 
ticipants are too exhausted to continue it. 

Its an ill wind that blows no one any good, and 
this granger breeze is bringing lots of traffic to the 
eastern trunk lines, and will bring more... This is 
fair turn about. When the eastern lines were fight- 
ing the nominal rates at which they carried freight 
took a vast amount of business and travel west 
which might not otherwise have gone, and the lines 
west of Chicago received no small proportion of it. 
Now that these lines have cut freight and passenger 
rates, and cut them, with true western vigor, more 
severely than the eastern lines did, a large travel 
and freight traffic is brought east. The weekly 
shipments of dead freight from Chicago, of which 
we have regular official reports, have been mount- 
ing up in the most satisfactory way. Last week 
they showed an increase over the corresponding 
week last year for the first time since early 
in the spring. It is said that the New York Central 
road has now every engine and car on its road in 
active use. This is a gratifying novelty for the com- 
pany, and there seems no reasonable doubt but 
that the trunk-line roads will do a most excellent 
business this winter. Their earnings ought to be 
large, because they are working at good paying 
rates. Unfortunately we can get no official figures 
of the earnings of the Vanderbilt roads, in which 
this market is most interested. The State Railroad 
Commission, which comes into existence next year, 
would do areal public service if it would compel 
the managers of these roads to publish monthly such 
a statement of earnings and expenses as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company issues. 

One difficulty in the way of an advance in the 
stock market, which so troubled it last week, was re- 
moved this week by Secretary Folger’s action in 
oftering to buy without rebate of interest $10,000,000 
of any of the extended bonds. This offer brought 
down the loan rate at once. The notice was issued 
last Saturday, and we have had a6 percent. market 
since instead of a 12 and 15 per cent. one as last 
week, with occasional pinches to 20 and 4o. Not a 
great many bonds were presented until Wednesday, 
when a Brooklyn savings bank came in with one 
lump of $4,600,000. The effect, however, of such 
a resource as the Secretary's offer opened is to make 
a high rate for money next to impossible; because 
just as soon as a pinch begins to be felt, bonds are 
presented for redemption and the money is fed out 
to borrowers. The necessity or propriety of the 
Secretary's action is a question which may be fairly 
open for discussion ; we speak here only of its eftect. 
There certainly was one rather prominent Wall 
street operator who had reason to be profoundly 
grateful to Secretary Folger. 

Exchange still hovers about the gold-importing 


point, but none has yet been imported, though 
every day a rumor is circulated that a shipment has 
been made. The posted rates are $4.80% and 
$4.8434. Actual rates yesterday were about 1 per 


cent. lower. 


In the government bond market there has been 


no movement calling for notice. 


The redemption 


processes affect prices only in an imperceptible de- 


gree. 
yesterday: 





Nov. 
bid.” 
U. S. 5s, extended (33% p. c.)........+26 tory 
U. S. 43s 1891, registered.............. 11134 
4%s '9t coupon .......... csitie tae 112% 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered ..........-...- 11834 
U.S... 43 1907, COUPON. ecess taocia cowie 11834 


The following were the closing quotations 


—Dee. Pen 
bid. asked. 
ror lg 102 

w124% 112% 
112% 1124 
118: 118% 
11938 119% 


The bank statement of Saturday last was de- 


cidedly unfavorable. 


The reserve against liabilities 


was decreased $1,192,525, so that the banks were 
shown to have a total deficit under the 25 per cent. 
line of $2,071,200. The following are the compara- 
tive totals of the statements of November 18 and 


November 25: 


November 18. November 25. 


Loans. cesniecdae $314,026, 500 Spans 
Speciesc.s:. v3 vees 50,985,400 48,245,500 
Legal-tenders..... 19,284,500 19,165,800 
Deposits.......... 2 7894,300 277,830,000 
Circulation........ 18,665,700 18,590,700 


Differences. 
ec. $4,817,700 


Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


2,739,900 
118,700 
6,664,300 
75,000 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is now 


24.25, against 25.34 per cent. at the same date of 


1881. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING peas 2 


TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAM 
TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS, 
Dec. 2, Nov. 24, Dec.1, 

L 


881. 


Wem Work. Central soc. sacccs asides 13834 
Controlled ( Lake Shore...........+ 12138 
but not < Michigan Central...... 92% 

leased. (Canada Southern,..... a 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 45% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... 93%4 

Pennsylvania Central per O50) seileans as 

Btn Gli iene enemies 20 

Leased. + Marietta & Cin. 1st pref.. 16 

Marietta & Cin. 2d pref... 8 

Baltimore & Ohio............ “perio se 
Leased.—Ohio & Mississippi,....... 40lg 


Ohio & Mississippi pref. . 


1882. 

12654 

mmr 
918 


31 


1882. 
127% 
1136 


33 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO, 
















































Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 13814 122% 123% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 134 123 1254 
lilinois Centraltccisk tus-bocsekeon ae 133% 142 143 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis& N.O... 2 75 7 
HICACG AION ences ss enccinleviesiests 13336 130 132 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 107% 98% 1003 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 122, 11634 118% 
Chicago & Northwest............0005 129! 131% 1335 
Chicago & Northwest pref........... 142% 150! 1514 
Sty Paul Omaha. sscdsiige « suieaoinis 39% 43% 49% 
St. Pauli& Omaha: pref. <n ovececsses 102% 102% 104% 
StpPaul Se Manitoba ys ccc. cecesceen Be 136 141 
SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 
SOUTHWESTERNS. 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 43% 2814 304% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pref.... 827 51% 534 
Missourr Pacific.© o.1.csccecvnuaasone 1047, 98 15s 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex. . 4o 294 31% 
St. Louis & San Francisco........... 3 2 33 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 6 SI 52 
St. Louis & San Francisco rst pref... 106 92 94 
EXASUE DCUICr operon oe cence tscet ees 53% 3314 37% 
PACIFIC ROADS. 
Jnion Pacific. no 11834 10334 1024 
Central Pacitic Je 85 864 
Northern Pacific 39/4 4244 4538 
Northern Pacific p 4 92% 96% 
SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Louisville &*Nashville............... 1024 49 507% 
Leased.—Nash,, Chat. & St. Louis... 8616 4914 53 
Richmond & Danville................ a 5 55 
Norfolk & Western .).<...c0.s00seeee a sc oF 
Norfolk & Western pref.............. 57% SI 51 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... 14% 93 To 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. 24% 164 18 
Mohile & Olina 2. scniescea cone see anun 37% 18 19 
Memphis & Charleston....... ...... 7o 44 45 
COAL ROADS. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 127 = 12538 1285 
eased.—Morris & Essex 126 123 12 
New Jersey Central......... 95% 65% ay 

Delaware & Hudsun........ 1077 107% 107 
Philadelphia & Reading.............. 66% 48% 4978 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 

DESMO. 5. Siccadssnos taco ease oer 57 43 5 
Manhattan ist pref sia 80 3 
New York Elevated 10714 o 5 
Metropolitan:ci: scvensosenuneiva cheer 9516 5 3, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Chesapeake & Ohio 27 2244 23 
Chesapeake & Ohio tst pref. 3854 32% 33 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 29 2414 2414 
Denver & Rio Grande... 79% 305% 45% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.... 9538 45 45 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref. 110 78 72 
New York, Chicago & St, Li *.. 14 14% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. 2814 30 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 31 253% 27% 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 163, 150 156 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 20 oy aie 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 
Western Union . 85% 79% 81 
American Distric’ 50 44 ie 
Mutual Union. ae 2214 21 
Express—Ada 143 130 135 
American ... 9 2 3 
United State: A 8 5, 
Wells, Fargo 13416 127 127 
Pacific Mail....... 45 3, 34 
Colorado Coal & Tron 3 49% By 30 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. 
New ae age os 
ist Mortgage 6’s 1883.............. roo} tool 
Ist orks 1887.... , ees ie 
N.Y. C. & H. R. rst Coup. 7's 1903 as 13214 
- WAG. oH. ae ist Reg. 7's 1903. vi ee 
an. South. 1st Int. Guar’d 5’s 1900.. y 
Lake Shore & Michigan Sneek 934 93% 
Cons, Coup. Ist 7'S 1900.......eseeceees 127 129 
fos: Regd Ist 3900... voce c cus eces es 125 125 
Cons. Coup. 2d 7'S 1903 ...........00-. sata 124 12444 
Sons, ‘Res'dad 1006 Foo. ors css nce maa cone 12014 120'4 
Michigan Central— 
WONEOL 726: 1600 45), oe ncrcoch a sicseheinas «mienrcke 102 120 
Coupon 5's 1931.... PP 98 
Registered 5’s 193 neald sielaiein Raleigh aio Gia 98 
New York, Lake Erie & Western— 
Erie 1st Mort. Extended 7's 1897............ 121 és 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919... 106 106 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5's 1920. 106 7 
Erie 5th Mort. Extended 7's 1888, III a4 
Erie 1st Con. Gold 7’s 1920....... 12614 126 
Erie 1st Con. F’d Coup. 7's 1920 re oe 
“ass ek oe es 1908... 2 ts 
mg Dock Bonds 7's 1893. ..scesseveveees oF vd 
* Bx. dividend, 2) 7 ae 











Buff., N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1916...... 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con, 6's 1969. 5G 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon. F.Cou.s’s1969 cob oars 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 4%'s tst Coup. 1921.......++* 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 44's ist Reg. 1921.. A 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 1st 7’s 1912...... 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7’s ro12..... 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7’s 1912..... 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7's 1900.... 
Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons.S F. 6’s 1892. 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 1st Cons. 7’s 1908. e- 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7’s 1909......-.+ c 


WESTERN SYSTEMS, 










Chicago & Alton— 
1st Mortgage be 1893... 
Sinking Fund 6's 1903........ 

Mo. Riv. tst Mort. 7’s 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7's 1900. 
St. Louis, Jack. & C_ 1st 7’s 1894.. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Consolidated Mortgage 7’s 1903. 
Sinking Fund 5's rgor..........- 
Iowa Division 4’s 191 

Chicago, Rock Islan Pacific— 

Coupon 6S: 2917.10.06. 0:0 s/s 255 eae 
Keokuk & Des M. rst Mort. 5's 1923.......-- 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
ist Mortgage 8’s Pac. Div. 1898.........-.++ 
2d Mortgage 7’s 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898. . 
Consolidated 7’s 1905......-... oan 
1st Mort. So. Minn. Div. 6’s 1909.... S 
1st Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5’s 1921........+ 

Chicago & Northwestern— 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902....+++.e++00+ 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929 a 
Sinking Fund s’s Vlahos reste 

Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha— 
Consolidated'6's 1990. ......a.s ach eae eee 
Chic., St. Paul & Min, rst 6's 1918, 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6’s 1919.........+++ 

Illinois Central— 

Chic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold 5’s 1951........- 
Cedar Falls & Min. rst 7’s 1907.. . 
Springfield Div. Coup. 6's 1 

Middle Div. Reg. s’s 1921....... 

St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
ist. Mortgage 7's 19019..%.0-. censks sea eeenieee 
ad Mortgage 6's 1 
Dakota Extension 





















. 
. 
. 
. 
. 





'S' 1910, Face asea eee 


SOUTHWESTERNS,. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920.......++-+-+-e0+ 
Chicago Division 5's 1910..........+ ne 
Havana Division 6's 1gt0............ 
Toledo, Peoria & W'n Ist 7’s 1917... 
Wabash R. Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909....... 
Omaha Div, Ist 7S 1919. ......e0eeseee ELS 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883...... .seceeseeeee 

Missouri Pacific— 

First Consols 6’s 1920..... 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7’s 1 
Pac. R. of Mo. tst 0’s 1 
Pac. R. of Mo. 2d 7’s 1891....... 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con, 5's 1931. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6’s 1920.... 
Consolidated 7’s 1904-5-6. ....... 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income 191 

Texas & Pacific— 

First. Mort. 6'8:1906...denpeasaeine 
Consolidated 6’s 1905,.........++ 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7’s 1915 0 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6’s 1930..........++e+e0s 

St. Louis & San Francisco— 
ad 6's Class!A 19063.) eos ene Reo. 
3-6’s Class €C 1906... ..-5-c0ee 
3-6's Class B 1906.......+20+ 
Ist 6’s Pierce C. & Obh 
Equipment, 7's 1895)... kaseascateneeaerne eRe 












PACIFIC ROADS, 
Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6's 1896-9.........s00eeeee 
Union Pacific L'd G’ts 7's 1 ee : 
Union Pacific Sinking "d 8's 1893. 
Union Pacific Regist'd 8's 1893....... 
Union Pacific Collat’! Trust 6’s 1908.. 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6's 189 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896.... 
Kansas Den_ Div. 6's Ass’d 1899. 
Kansas 1st Consol 6’s 1919.......-+ 
Cent. B'ch U, P. F’d Coup. 7’s 1895.. 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. 1st 6’s 1905...- 
Atch. Jew’! Co, & W. rst 6’s 1905. . 
Oregon Short Line rst 6’s 1922... 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7's 1009... 
Utah South’n Extens’n 1st 7's 1909... 
Central Pacific— : 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6's 1895-8 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1600. 
Central Cal. & Or’g’n 1st 6’s 1888 
Central State Aid B's 7’s 1884. 
Central Land Grant 6's 1899... 
Western Pacific B’ds 6’s 1899 
South’n Pac. of Cal. rst 6's 1905, 
Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant 1st Coup. 6’s 192r.. 
Gen, Land Grant Ist 6's reg’d 
















SOUTHERN ROADS, 


Louisville & Nashville— 
Consol. 7’s 1898..... 
2d M. 7's Gold 1883 
Cecilian B’ch 7's 1 
N. O. & Mob, ist 6’s 1930.. 
E. H. & Nash, ist 6’s 1919... 
Gen'l Mge 6's 1930....)...0.. “sane 
St. Louis Div. rst 6’s 1921.........00.06 oF 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3's’ 1980... .-.s0e eeeee nea 
Nash, & Dec, ist.7’s'1900,005 se cone pe 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6's 1931....-..+ niet 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 

First Mortgage 7’S 1900.........seeeeeees vee 
First Consolidated 5's 1930.......++sseseseee 
Divisional §'s:19302-::.s 5s. a 0ced sae feist 

Norfolk & Western— 
Gen’l Mge'6's ‘kare. .ccsase seer ee eee ey 

Richmond & Danvill 
Consolidated Gen, 6's 1915......0.-0eecseeeee 
Debenture.6’8:1097 4; . ssii5<s/1s.4) Dee 

South Carolina Railway— 

Ist Mortgage 6’s:1920.... i... J-verseeeac ue 
ad Mortgage 6's 1038. 5356x/5..<s0000sds5 Se 







COAL ROADS. 
New Jersey Central— 
Ist Mortgage 7's 1899... ...0.c00sscenidesden 
1st Consolidated 7's Assented 1899. 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902...... 
Adjustment 7's 1903.....-.....e0ceees 
Lehigh & Wilks. Con. Assented IgIo 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5's 1921........-..-.. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General oe © 9°S 1907....vncoi\ee ence meee 
Syracuse, B, N. . Ist 7’s 1906. aa 
orris & Essex 1st 7’s p05 O Ore 
Morris & Essex 2d 7's 1891........ oe 
Morris & Es. rst Consols gd. 7's, TOLG i otk aeter 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
st Mortgage 7’s 1884.. 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1891 
st Penn. Div. Coup. 7’s 1917. 
Alb. & Susq. 1st Con. gu’d 7's 
Ren, & Sar. rst Coup. 7’s 1921... 
Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6’s 1911. 
Consolidated Registered 6's 19 
Consolidated Coupon 7’s-rgrr... 
Consolidated Registered 7’s 1911 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897... 
General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908.. 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908...... 
Income Mortgage ge 7st 














Debenture Coup. 6's 1 
Debenture Convert. 7’s 1 


: ELEVATED ROADS, 

Metropolitan rst 6's 1908.. 

oe 2d 6's 1899 

New York tst 7's 1906... 
* Ex, dividend, 
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THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 


[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 


that there will be a material reduction in the area of 
wheat planted in England. That this kind of 
weather .prevails in Europe up to the present 
time is shown by the cable accounts this week of 
floods in Germany, and great loss of life’ even in 
large cities like Cologne and Dusseldorf. In our 
article of last week the statement was made that 
supplies of wheat coming from India to the United 
Kingdom were less than last year at this time, and 
that Australia was sending none atall. This state- 
ment has been criticised by a Philadelphia paper, 
which claims that the amount of wheat received 
from India in the last nine months was greater than 
during the same nine months of last year. This 
might all be, and yet the present supply now coming 
from India zs smaller than at this time last year. 
This fact is especially referred to by Beerbohm's 
Corn Trade List of the 13th ult., and the explana- 
tion given by other English trade journals is that 
the receipts at Bombay have diminished because the 
greatest part of the Indian wheat crop has come 
forward. The exports of wheat from Bombay for 
the week ending October 24 were only 129,412 
bushels, an amount so small as to cut no important 
figure in the questien of wheat supply to the United 
Kingdom. 

The London Economist of November 18 gives the 
following comparative statement of the increased 
supply and ‘‘home consumption” of wheat—with- 
out any reference to any increase of stocks in store— 
during the eleven weeks to November 12 in each of 
the past three years, viz.: 


tinued high prices in Liverpool, but in Chicago 
they were weak and 1 cent lower for year options in 
view of an expected increase of receipts. The week- 
ly statement of the visible supply of corn in the 
United States and Canada shows an increase of 
282,623 bushels. 




























































COMMERCIAL. 




































London, December 2.—The trade in American 
cotton is dull, owing principally to cable advices of 
increased stocks. The market at Manchester is, in 
consequence, somewhat duli. A want of life is 
noticeable in the China trade. The trade with 
India is fair. 


the telegraphic reports to BRADSTREET'S from 
he leading cities of the United States reveal a quiet 
state of general trade. An increase of failures is 
to be expected at this season of the year. The 
number of failures reported this week is, however, 
large that an adequate cause only exists in the 
neral readjustment of prices which is going on. 
The weather in a large portion of the south during 
the week has been so bad as to retard 
cotton picking. Wheat has_ been firmer 
during the past week, in view of the continued 
ness of the foreign demand and the diminished 
ceipts at the principal western points. The net 
It of a larger export movement this week and of 
2 dimininished receipts has been a decrease of the 
isible supply. Corn is firm in all the seaboard 
ts and in Liverpool, on account of the great 
reity, but at the west is weak and lower, in 
consequence of large receipts, which have resulted 
n increase of the visible supply. Provisions have 
declined during the week as the result of larger re- 
ceipts of hogs at Chicago. The iron trade finds the 
utlook for business better than has been reported 
several weeks past. The best business men- 
ed at present is with southern furnaces and 
s, but in Pennsylvania and the west there are 
ore orders than was to be inferred from the nature 
of the reports made of late. Three steel-rail mills 
ire known to have large orders for future delivery. 


~ 


PROVISIONS. 





Provisions have declined in consequence of the 
continued large receipts of hogs at Chicago, and 
Armour and other packers are said to be selling 
every variety of provisions short for every future 
option, in anticipation of larger receipts of hogs in 
December. One argument is that wheat is so low 
that farmers will sell everything else they have in 
preference to that, and that, as both hogs and corn 
are still high, they will sell those in preference to their 
wheat; and also that the necessity for money 
among the farmers, before the holidays, will 
induce them to send both hogs and corn freely to 
market during the next three weeks. Notwith- 
standing all this prospective supply, the immediate 
one is very scant in every particular. The demand 
for meats at Chicago for immediate shipment is so 
active that buyers are taking partly cured stock, the 
shippers arguing that the meats will be sufficiently 
cured before they reach their destination. The re- 
ceipts of hogs at Chicago for the month of Novem- 
ber were 733,772, against 800,000 in the same month 
of last year. The average weight last month was 
248 pounds, against 262 in November, 1881. 


THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Portland, Me.: The dry goods trade thus 
far has been unsatisfactory. 

From Boston, Mass.: The retail dry goods trade 
is reported good from nearly all sections, which has 
operated favorably for the jobbers. The orders 
received, however, have generally been small. 
There is an effort on the part both of retailers and 
jobbers to reduce stock as far as possible before the 
close of the year. Cotton manufacturers are, as a 
tule, satisfied with the prospects, and, considering 
the large cotton crop expected, prices are well 
maintained. In the clothing trade both retailers 
and jobbers are carrying over large stocks, and in 
this line it will not be surprising if more failures 
than usual are announced. 

From Providence, R. I: The market for print- 
ing cloths is quiet and sales light, owing to the 
breaking into the week of the holiday. Prices are 
firm at 3 1/ygc. for standards 64x64 and 3 1/;¢c. for 
56x60. Cotton is dull also. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The jobbing trade has 























le is quiet, but there are quite a number of 1882, 1881, 1880, been very fair for the time of year. Holiday 
lers; contracts are not made, owing to the tend- | Total net imports of wheat and bes, Kies coe : specialties are in good demand, and there is a 
y to lower values. Petroleum is higher, owing Spend feels dleel gon pon ee io iat Oates Scaar as tarcce ae - moderately active call for reassortments of season- 
the bullish nature of the November report. Pigtall Boose tonnausapetate te ae oe Nay a Omen emartinatrmas msec $2.30 “@3s0 ape ao able goods. Agents are booking occasional orders 
oal is going off freely. Ocean freights for] weeks... ......:2.::.2222+ Soria don. 24 64s,co0., 44,500,000) eee ata eecereen ree re ee @38 | for spring dress goods. Staple coitons are in many 
mediate shipment are higher, owing to scarcity nee tec sieers aa ae eae ate 5.25 Gee cases lower, and the general market is weak and 
tonnage. Wool continues very quiet, aside from AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS. Winter wheat, family flour....... 6.00 @7.0o 6.25 @7.25 | unsettled. 
combing and delaine fleeces, which are closely sold aie Rei ns Se shale eae a iaeht — A 6.50 @7.50 6.50 G75 From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade con- 
Pp. Other descriptions are occasionally sold at Sp tee er eee eee edo ae ee hae ore oe oe tinues very good for the season, and some houses 


ished, as compared with the beginning of the month. 
In the week to November 28, the total receipts at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis 


4.10 @4.4o 
1.064 @1.0634 
9734@ .98% 
144@1.15% 
1.0834@1.0854 


Cornmeal .. 
No. tr. white wheat 
No. 2 white wheat.. 
No, rred wheat.... 
No. 2 red wheat .... 





report a better business than last week. Collections 
are satisfactory. 
From Cincinnati, Ohio: Trade in dry goods for 


ncessions. There were 186 failures in the United 
es reported during the past week, 15 more than 
preceding week, and 28 more than the corres- 


4.25 @4.50 
I.097%@1.10% 
97%4@ .98% 
1.1434@1.154 
T.0998@ 1.09% 


en and Peoria, was 1,170,390 bushels, as against ‘ eee Cet ped 4 
ponding week last year. ; sae Bk Oe eer seraecar ee & 8 100 @1or | Columbus has improved some over last week, and 
776,767 in the week to November 21, 1,340,662 in ; ete ites Sore oa ae : . 

; , SL CATCH MIX EOCOXE-oitN ae mie ‘-B% — @ — | prospects appear good for an increasing trade. 
a BREADSTUFFS the week to November 14, and 2,085,196 in the week | No 3 mixed corn........ seve 61 @ .63 oo Ga ? : - 
¥ . iG) Neweraher 7h. Coatarg’to-vhe. general.expecta ee COM Siem .72 @ 174 84 @ 85, From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods trade is 
4 1 7 . - | Yellow corn .......+-- — = I. OI. + : 

oo foreign markets for breadstuffs have eS fi mi Ta oe pe ea f a i. Nope htecaae 45u@ .46% 40K “We5% good. Heavier grades in better demand on ac- 
ined the relative stronger tone than the American | "07, the Tatlroa cutting of Ireig: No. 2 mixed oats... ++: eu “42% 43 @ “4374 count of colder weather. 


i i ak rates from interior points to Chicago does not seem : F 
narkets to which, we called attention last week as P 8 From Dayton, Ohio: Dry goods trade improving. 


to have caused any increased movement of either COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. 





wing existed for more than a month past. The : Collections slow. 
lanation of the rather unusual situation as given | Stain or flour. The movement of wheat from the ae Ee ae 1, *82. ; Last year. Peer es Oke Weuberne coli fa 4 
~ I ee ie j . Winter wheat, family flour...... $6.00 @7.0o $725 @7.75 rom Loteao, nto: Weather 1s cold; dry goods 
ur article of last week, viz., that it is due to the above-mentioned points to the seaboard has) also.) Wintet Fite ba A Napetese Kc 74@ 38% Ub aE: : ts sal Sema cane Ae 
1 scarcit d high pri fF almost diminished in proportion equal to the arrivals at the | No. 2 red wheat...........- 108%@1.0854 1394@140 | in active demand; trade in heavy goods of all kinds 
Shiela ee ec ; 5 No, 2 spring wheat — @ — 137 @1.38 | ynusually large; the outlook for jobbers generall 
her article of human food than wheat throughout the same points. The markets, both in New York No. 2 mixed COMES Scat $3, @ 84 he (69% ; y le = . ae : g y 
a : E : . os 0, 2 mixed oats........... -424@ .43% .48%@ .50 satisfactory. ollections a little slow. 
ee 7 © Gefciency in last sum ae en ce po Re cae a @ a “00 e 25 From Tuition polis, Ind.: The dry goods trade is 
5 3.40 @3.85 5.00 @5 25 LANL , ae : g s trade 
root cr also st lds good. During the | 0Ver Ic. per bushel in ot ew York an icago ‘ : 9 
aot Pops, pee molds 2 § 4-10 @4.40 3.25 @3.85 | satisfactory, and collections very fair. 


on Wednesday. 
The weekly statement of the visible supply of 
wheat in the United States and Canada for Novem- 


i week all grades and varieties of wheat have 


. a 4 ¥ 4 VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
advanced in Liverpool without a corresponding ad- 


Fiom Terre Haute, Ind.: The dry goods trade is 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. : 


good, especially in woolens. 














































spond more readily to the improved condition 
the foreign markets for the great speculative 
cialty of wheat. The situation is in some re- 
spects unusual and peculiar. Chicago markets, 
representing the greatest wheat-producing territory 
he world in the northwestern states, are weak 
n the expectation of large supplies to come for- 
d yet, while Liverpool, representing the greatest 
msuming territory in the world, in England, is 
ong and advancing from the scarcity of food stuffs 
erally. The great markets of the world are 
ally affected most by immediate receipts and 
pplies in sight rather than by the forecast of sup- 
lies several months in the future. But in this case 
ither the firmness of the English markets nor the 
ness of the western American markets is due 
) present supplies. The stock of wheat in store 
Liverpool is larger than usual, while 
at at Chicago is no larger than at this time last 
r. These facts are worthy of attention, as show- 
¢ that the continued greater firmness of the for- 
n markets is not due to any temporary condition 
f supply and demand, but to some cause operating 
on a wider range of circumstances, and which we 
refer to in general terms, as a scarcity of all other 
kinds of food than wheat. But aside from this most 
important feature, the progress of the season is in 
favor of a diminished supply of breadstufts to the 
United Kingdom from other sources than the 
United States. The ports of the Baltic and Azov 
are closed by ice. [English agricultural 
nd commercial journals mention the early advent 
cold weather there as having an effect to make 


s, of November 8, referring to the rough, 
tormy weather and the recurrence of floods in 
jous districts, says it is inevitable that the 
ng of wheat will be unusually late, and 





fi rmer markets for breadstuffs. The Mark Lane 


The corn market is in a very peculiar condition, 
and is liable to violent changes, resulting from 
speculative manipulations. In Liverpool—as men- 
tioned last week—it is selling at about the same 
price as No. 2 spring wheat, and this not from any 
speculative manipulations, but from scarcity, In 
New York it has been cornered for November, and 
the corner carried successfully through, the shorts 
being obliged to settle at about $1.10, and the other 
options remaining firm at prices which indicate that 
they are the result of scarcity and not of manipula- 
tion. At Chicago there have been some very large 
speculative operations on both the bull and the bear 
side of the market, but thus far these have counter- 
acted each other, and have therefore produced no 
great effect upon prices, though they are liable to 
do so before the end of the year. Owing to the 
corner in November in New York, there was a 
strong shipping demand as long as it could be 
shipped here in time to apply on November con- 
tracts, but as soon as it became too late for 
that the price in Chicago declined. It is argued 
at Chicago that the arrivals of new corn will 
now rapidly increase, and that the great bulk 
of the shipping orders from eastern consuming 
points can be filled with high mixed and rejected 
from the new crop, which can be had there for 7c. 
or 8c. per bushel less than regular No. 2, which is 
the only speculative grade, and that consequently 
this will operate against any corner in the specula- 
tive grade on year contracts. Notwithstanding this 
there is a probability that there will be an endeavor 
to corner the December and year options. Re- 
ceipts of corn at the six principal western points 
have increased in the week to November 28, 50 
per cent. over the preceding week. 

The Friday markets for corn in New York were 
firm and a fraction higher in anticipation of con- 








vance in the American markets—or at least with- £08 bushel Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, From Chicago, Ill.: In dry goods merchants 
C any corresponding advance in Chicago, which, ber 25, shows a decrease of 98,072 bushels. teshels: Geneee pasha bushels, bushels. gaat 5 : % : 
: Nov. 2, 1882. 20,118, 4,679,51t 3,497,843 3,351,005 1,159,204 | report a very Satisfactory trade and in domestic 
ing usually the most speculative market Nov. 18, 1882. 20,216,014 4,39) ,888 3,809,909 3,070,439 1,221,470 : : ; 
; eeeUniied Stat Detainee expected . to CORN ae 26, po Seer eye 4656 ES ls 3,339,027 1,399,000 fabrics an improvement over last week. The colder 
x . 11275 . 24,622, I d 157,260 2 < 
e Unite ates, WoO P ona ira 462,484 19,983;747 319571200 2,449,300 971947 | \aather has increased the demand for worsted and 


woolen dress fabrics, flannels, linseys, jeans and 
woolens for men’s wear, and orders by mail are very 
satisfactory. 

From Detroit, Mich.: Dry goods trade has been 
larger than anticipated for this week, and is in a 
very healthy condition. 

From Louisville, Ky.: The dry goods trade has 
been unfavorably affected by the dry and mild 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 


In New York city the dry goods market has been 
comparatively dull with first hands during the past 
week. The intervening holiday had, no doubt, 
something to do with this. A fair volume of busi- 
ness is reported, however, for the month. Jobbers 
have been doing better, though it is not general 
throughout, some quoting business quite good and 
others saying it is rather flat. The same condition 
of trade seems to prevail with retailers; there is no 
general activity, and what business has been done 
this week has come in spurts. The month opened 
dull on account of the mild weather and the 
elections. With the latter over, however, and the 
advent of colder weather, business took a turn and 
improved, though the change was neither general 
nor steady. Taking the entire month's returns, 


season. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: No weakness is apparent 
in the dry goods market, and sales continue in good 
volume ; competition induces some concessions, but 
prices generally are quite steady. 

From Burlington, lowa: The dry goods trade is 
fair here and at other distributing points, though 
the weather is too mild. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: 
maintained. 

From Baltimore, Md. : 


Dry goods prices 


The sales in the dry 


however, a fair volume of business seems to 
have been done, and some retailers report goods market the past week were fair and jobbers 
the results quite satisfactory. There is no seemed satisfied with the volume of business, as no 


complaints were heard among them. Retail deal- 
ers continue to renew assortments and appear to be 
doing well. Duplicate orders from the south are 
coming in slowly. Collections are good. 

From Norfolk, Va.: The dry goods jobbing 
trade has improved since last report. 

From Wilmington, N.C.: The dry goods job- 
bing trade shows more activity and the retail trade 
is fair. 


reason why December should not show improvy- 
ing business if the weather should only prove cold 
enough. With the dry goods trade collections are 
reported good, though numerous complaints are 
heard from the manufacturers of clothing. The 
latter trade had a late season; it opened dull, but 
picked up wonderfully, and the tables of the larger 
houses are well cleared of heavy goods. The im- 
portations for the week have fallen off $360,000 
from last week, and the amount marketed is 
$245,000 less. 

Following is a summary of the dry goods imports 
for the week: 


From Savannah, Ga.:| Dry goods trade moder- 
ately good. Jobbers do not report increase of sales 
over last week. 

From Atlanta, Ga.; The cold snap for the past 





Total aw ohntichdry'coods\imported ENE packages. Value. | few days has hada tendency to increase the demand 
BO ie he a pie gases eae A $1,418,916 | for dry goods and clothing, and a healthy trade 
otal amount 0: goods, du’ aid, for 5 : 3 
past Week.....esseseeeers fees 4,511 1,341,165 ! continues. Collections reported only fair, 
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From New Orleans, La.: The cool spell has given 
an impetus to dry goods. 

From Nashville, Tenn. : Trade in dry goods con- 
tinues good for the season. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: Jobbers in dry goods 
report trade about equal to last week. Sales in the 
wholesale and retail business continue active. 


COTTON. 

The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 254,084 bales, against 239,357 bales last week 
and 214,946 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. 

The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four interior 
towns usually reported were 105,526 bales, against 
111,364 bales last week and 120,461 bales for the 
corresponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 104,216 bales, against 108,904 bales 
last week and 92,522 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to to7/;gc. Futures have 
declined an average of 5 points for near months 
and 4 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 






This week. Last week. Last year. 

Ordinary.... . 7K. 8c. 9 7-16c. 
Strict ordinary 8 5-16 8 7-16 10 
Good ordinary. 9% 9% 10 13-16 
Low middling... - £0 10% II 11-16 
MHAUHNE seer ceseemeee a. oe Io 7-16 to 916 12% 
Good middling............ 10 11-16 10 13-16 12% 
Middling fair.............. 113% 14 13% 

OIE vans ReU shee » a bcieneeeees 12% 124 14 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 


This week. Last week. Last year. 
December 







See eacdben gees qaac 10.26c. 10.31C¢. 12.01Cc. 
January cs iadesmvaeg 10.30 10.35 12.19 
February. 10 41 10.45 12.30 
March.. 10.51 10.56 12.57 
April. 10.62 10.67 12.73 
10.73 10.78 12.85 
10,86 10.89 12.95 
10.96 — 13.05 


New York market for futures closed dull and easy. 


COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH, 


From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather during 
the past week has been cold, with occasional rains. 
Cotton crop reports, receipts and sales good. 

From Atlanta, Ga.: Cotton is slow in coming to 
market. Some rain and snow the past week, but 
not sufficient to damage cotton. 

From La Grange, Ga.: Weather very cold, but 
little cotton to pick, and very little being done in the 
way of gathering. But little cotton remaining in 
warehouses; shipped almost as soon as bought. 

From Columbus, Miss.: In the past week two 
days’ rain and a light snow. Stormy and cold 
weather interfering materially with plantation work. 

From New Orleans, La.: Wet weather for some 
days has interfered with cotton picking, and caused 
some gloomy predictions in some sections of the 
state. The general outlook for a large gathering 
of the crop is, however, very hopeful. 

From Houston, Tex. : Cotton receipts past week 
quite heavy. Recent frost has killed top crop in 
this section, and picking season is about over. 


WOOL. 

There has been very little activity in this staple 
during the past week, and the general condition of 
the market has been unsatisfactory to sellers. ‘The 
worsted mills in all sections appear to be very busy, 
and the call for this class of wool exceeds that for 
any other description, but looms running on other 
styles of production are less actively employed, and 
demand for raw material is comparatively light. 
Hence, while all long staple wools are closely sold 
up at full prices, the market for other kinds is 
fairly supplied and favors buyers. Concessions 
of %@1c. per pound are occasionally made to 
influence sales. ‘The weakness of the market, how- 
ever, is not greater than usual after a protracted 
lull in demand. Hopes are entertained in some 
quarters that the increased consumption of season- 
able goods, stimulated by the cold weather, will en- 
courage manufacturers to more confident buying in 
preparation for future requirements, but the ma- 
jority of dealers look for a quiet market until after 
the holidays. The colonial auctions in London 
have developed a weaker market for Australian 
wools, but the decline has not been sufficient to en- 
courage buying for American account. Western 
markets are steady but quiet. 


IRON. 
The American pig-iron market is dull. Prices 
are as last reported for immediate delivery, but for 
future delivery prices are shaded, The market gen- 
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erally is quiet, but there are quite a number of 
orders being received, and business is not so slack 
as was reported a week or ten days ago. Scotch 
pig iron is quiet and dull also. There are no stocks 
on hand to speak of, and orders for immediate de- 
livery command full prices. For future delivery 
concessions are made, as freights for December are 
as low as §s., and in the present month the demand 
sless than usual. Sales have been about as last 
reported. Manufactured iron experiences no change 
thus far. Bar is quoted as per last week's report, and 
structural shapes, tank and plate are quiet and dull. 
In steel rails considerable business has been done 
during the last fortnight. Tbe Pennsylvania Steel 
Company has contracted for 25,000 tons at $40, the 
Bethlehem Works have taken a 20,000-ton order at 
a like price, and the Lackawanna Steel & Iron Com- 
pany have likewise contracted for 20,000 tons at 
the same price. The report that the latter concern 
has shut down indefinitely is without the fact. 
The employés of the Lackawanna Company have 
not conceded the demand made for lower wages by 
the company, and the works have been shut down. 
This action is, however, only temporary. ‘The iron 
trade in general during the past week has expe- 
rienced an improvement, and the outlook is for 
more business than was to be inferred from the re- 
ports of two weeks since. In the south business is 
reported better than elsewhere. 





THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
{By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 

London, December 2,—The British iron and steel 
trade continues generally depressed. Buyers of pig 
are waiting for lower prices. Contracts for finished 
iron are taken at a reduction. 


DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Philadelphia, Pa.; The eastern market con- 
tinues unsettled. Makers of pig, however, are 
less inclined to accept business at further conces- 
sions on standard brands. The local card rate for 
bar is 2.50, but western parties are selling the mar- 
ket down to 2.25. The reduction in price carries 
with it a decrease of 69,9 per cent. in workmen's 
wages, which goes into effect on Monday. There is 
more inquiry for plate and tank below card rates, 
Wrought pipe is quieter. Inquiries for large lots of 
steel rails are on the market, but makers refuse to 
accept the terms offered. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The iron trade continues 
in the same condition as reported last week. The 
demand for the manufactured article is about equal 
to the supply. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: Little can be said regard- 
ing the iron market here differing from its con- 
dition as reported for the last sixty days. It con- 
tinues depressed and_ generally unsatisfactory, 
prices, however, changing little if any during the 
last fortnight. 

From Chicago, [il.: ‘The iron markets are dis- 
turbed and manufacturers dispirited. The north 
side rolling-mill closed Friday morning, throwing 
2,000 men out of employment. The south side 
mills are still running. The Joliet steel mills have 
shut down until January 1. 

L’rom Detroit, Mich.: \niron there is a fair de- 
mand; prices declining. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: The iron trade exhibits 
sympathy with the uncertainty of other markets, 
and the tendency is conservative, yet business keeps 
well up to the average for this month. 

Lrrom Baltimore, Md.: The iron market is very 
quiet, and some mills without orders ahead are 
working cautiously on part time, as they cannot 
continue operating any way largely at present, as the 
prices will not cover the cost of production. 


COAL. 

There are no changes of note to record in the 
anthracite or bituminous coal trades. There is a 
slight improvement in both since last week, but 
both have enjoyed a good business for some time 
past. The output for the year does not promise to 
exceed the estimate made in BRADSTREET’S a few 
weeks ago, ‘The threatened strike in the railroad 
pits near Pittsburgh has collapsed. Full prices are 
being obtained, and, stocks east not being large, 
the outlook for the major portion ‘of the winter is 
good, : 


PETROLEUM. 

After the slaughter among holders of petroleum 
last week has succeeded a period of firmer prices 
and comparative quiet. On Saturday the market 
opened at 98c., nearly 2c. higher than the close on 
Friday of last week. The tone of the day's trading 
was steady throughout, and at the close quotations 
were $1@$1.00%, against 96@g6%c. the preceding 
evening. The change in feeling immediately after 


the big bear rout is not hard to explain, although 
sudden. The main causes of the preceding week's 
reaction were the flurry in financial circles and the 
tight money market. This, as explained last week, 
raised carrying rates to an excessive figure, the 
surplus of which over and above the regular rate 
had to come out of the price of certificates. This, 
in addition to the semi-panic on the Stock Ex- 
change, and the combined attack of bears in oil, 
completely rattled holders. The heavy break in 
prices and hurried transactions swamped small out- 
side speculators, and heavy losses were entailed. 
Several failures among brokers in oil were reported, 
although little sympathy can be given them, inas- 
much as they pursued; in most instances, the reck- 
less course of attempting to carry their customers. 
The recovery of the various markets at the close of 
the week, consequent on the practical disappearance 
of the iron and steel trade scare and the reported 
arrangement between the warring railroads, eased 
the strain on the stock market, and, in sympathy, oil 
reacted. The report has been freely circulated that 
the raid of last week was due to the Standard Oil 
Company's manipulations. Several journals have 
even gone so far as to state that the Standard Com- 
pany ‘‘stamped on the market with both feet," and 
reports were telegraphed from the oil regions that 
agents of that company had been threatened by 
heavy losers in oil under the pressure of the week 
ending November 24. It would be far more inter- 
esting if those who make such charges would file a 
bill of specifications. And, furthermore, good 
would be done in that efforts could then be made to 
warn the ‘‘little fellows’’ in time. Monday wit- 
nessed a continuation of the tone observed on 
petroleum exchanges on Saturday. At the close 
$1.0834 was bid and $1.08% asked. A marked de- 
sire to realize while there was time caused the 
market to declineion Tuesday. Buyers on Satur- 
day preferred to obtain the advance rather than 
wait for further prospective gains. Free selling 
reduced prices, and at the close quotations were 
$1.044% bid. A considerable advance was noted on 
Wednesday, due largely to bullish reports from the 
oil regions. The Anchor Company's well was said 
to have dropped off in production, and, although 
the ‘‘news’’ was looked at askance by many, it had 
an effect. The production daily was also said to 
have fallen materially. The market opened at 
$1.03%, and at noon had recorded $1.0634 @$1.06%. 
The closing price for the day was $1,10% bid, 
against $1.04% the preceding evening, an advance 
of 63gc. Thursday was a holiday. 

The market yesterday continued the improvement 
shown during the past week. The advance in 
prices was due to news from the oil regions con- 
cerning the November oil report. The particulars 
are as follows: 










During Nov. Oct, 
Wells completed +. =149 117 
Wells drilling.... 147 164 
Rigs up and building........ 137 118 
New production (daily), barre’ 1,746 1,852 
Average per well (daily), barrels 112-3 15% 


By noon $1.14 and a fraction had been reached. 
The total daily production is impossible to ascer- 
tain with any degree of exactitude. The informa- 
tion of the bulls lead them to put it at 65,000 barrels 
daily, and the bears are confident that it is much 
larger. 

The refined market naturally was firmer on Sat- 
urday and became more so on Monday. Another 
advance was made on Tuesday, and on Wednesday 
there was no change to note. The closing prices of 
petroleum and petroleum products at New York last 
evening, as compared with those one week ago, 
were as follows: 

November 24. December s. 


United pipe-line certificates........ 6 @ 96%c. I.10 

Refined cal LIC* LOSts nachna eb cs f 4 : s° 
Refined oil, 70° Abel test.... ...... 7% 8% 
Case oil, plain brands.............. 1olg 104 
Crude, in barrels, New York....... 7% @8 7% @ 8% 
Naphtha, per gallon................ 6% 634 


The exports of petroleum for the week ending 
November 11 have decreased, being 7,904,867 gal- 
lons, against 13,636,999 gallons (crude equivalent) 
the week before. The total exports since January 1 
were 570,294,767 gallons, against 555,685,573 gal- 
lons (crude equivalent) during a like period in 1881. 
This makes the increased exports in 1882 14,612,194 
gallons in excess of those in the corresponding 
period of 1881, or less than one-fifth of the excess 
exports this year over last in July last. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


During the past week there has been a scarcity ot 
tonnage and rates for immediate shipment have 
been high. This has been felt by cotton shippers 
south as wellas at near-by ports. A fleet of some 
dimensions is to arrive shortly to load with petro- 
leum at previously contracted rates. Baltimore 
shipments of grain have been restricted, owing to 
scarcity of tonnage, and, as elsewhere, rates for 
tonnage for spot use have been higher, 
























































SPECIAL TRADE AND IN. 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition « 
manufacturing industries of the country, the 
crops, general trade, and the movement of 
chandise : 
EASTERN STATES. . 

From Portland, Me.: No change of quotation: 
A quiet tone prevails in nearly all the leading di 
ments of trade. Prominent articles of merch 
show but little change. The financial aspect is n 


altogether assuring’ and buyers are very cautious. 





From Boston, Mass.: Boot and shoe ship a 
continue good, as compared with a year ago. } 
business is encouraging, and trade from the so 
is brisk. Mild weather at the west has inte1 
with sales of heavy goods. Collections are g 
and very few failures have been reported in_ 
line. Shipments for the week to places outsi 
New England 30,280 cases, against 25,677 
same week last year. Total shipments since Ja 
ary I, 2,300.433 cases, against 2,212,643 cases same 
time last year. s 





* 


MIDDLE STATES. * 
From Philadelphia, Pa.: The volume of gene 
trade has been moderate during the past week, 
no important stir in wholesale lines is now anti 
pated until after the turn of the year. The holi 
trade is opening up well, and promises to be larg 
and profitable. The industrial situation has no 
materially changed. Textile production continues 
irregular, and in most cases considerably short 
the maximum capacity of the mills. There 
been a better export demand, both for grain 
petroleum, but the scarcity of suitable vessels 1 
prevented much business, Refined petroleum 
advanced 4c. within the week. Speculatio 
grain has been only moderately active. The firs 
lot of new-crop corn that has inspected sail mix 
arrived on Tuesday. Old stocks are very sm: 
Flour has ruled dull, with values weak and 
tled. Provisions have declined in sympathy ¥ 
the west, but supplies in this market are light, 
the jobbing trade continues good for the tim 
year. Groceries as a rule move slowly. Fine ¢ 
produce is well sold up and firm, but other kinds 
plentiful and dull. Potatoes and apples have « 
vanced, and farm products generally are in go 
demand. 





From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The grocery trade is 
up to expectations, and jobbers are all busy. 
er weather has had a tendency to quicken the c! 
ing trade, and business is much better than dur 
October. The shoe trade has also improved, o1 
to more seasonable weather, and an average 
ness is being transacted. Collections generally 
very fair. a. 





WESTERN STATES. inh 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: Boot and shoe manuf 
turers reported busy, and collections on the wl 
reported fair. ' 





From Cleveland, Ohio: Trade for the week 
been very good. The weather has been cold 
seasonable, and a decided improvement is no ted 
clothing and other lines of trade dependent 
upon the season. Collections are not uns 
tory as a rule. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.; Trade in most lines 
quite good, being stimulated by the approach o 
holiday season, and collections are somewha 
ter. Weather cold. Terre Haute trade sho 
improvement, but collections are still som 
slow. Evansville trade is satisfactory, with a 
increase in woolens. 





From Evansville, Ind. : Business during the pi 
week has been rather dull, considering the se 
and money matters are reported close, with as 
decrease in collections. Weather cold, with 
snow. Farmers busy getting in the corn crop. 





From Chicago, Ill.; Business for the wee’ 
been fairly active, and there is a better f 
among business men outside the iron interests. 
there was last week. The virtual closing of navi 
tion on the lakes has had the usual effect in ul 
lines of trade. The season on the lakes has b 
one of the longest on record, and the arrivals : 


ceding year, except 1880. The business for Nove 
ber is the heaviest on record. The grain 
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who has a breaking creditor in Tennessee is secured 
upon equal footing with all others, but when a 
Georgia merchant suspends he has the power still 
left to satisfy his local debts and leave a Tennessee 
creditor in the lurch, The remedy for the case lies 
beyond the power of any state, and is properly a 
part of congressional power. It has been suggested 
to reénact a national bankrupt law similar to the 
one repealed in 1878, but to this so many objections 
were raised, and its repeal brought about by the 
strenuous appeals for its cessation, that its reénact- 
ment would hardly prove satisfactory. The terms 
of that law provided for such cumbersome and ex- 
pensive detail, and required such special and 
minute attention, that it grew into disfavor and 
was necessarily repealed. Under its provisions 
a great many frauds were perpetrated, and 
many a dishonest debtor sought the court in order 
to obtain a discharge from debts he was able to pay. 
Another plan, and by far the most practical, is to 
have Congress enact a general involuntary bank- 
rupt law, providing for the commission of acts of 
bankruptcy, setting out specifically what shall con- 
stitute an act of bankruptcy, and providing for all 
those contingencies which dishonest and reckless 
debtors seek whereby they may to their own ad- 
vantage defraud their creditors. This law extend- 
ing over the whole Union would be paramount to 
local statutes, and the preference of a creditor being 
made an act of bankruptcy would as eftectually stop 
such proceeding in a state without a statute to’ that 
effect as a statute would. Thus a uniform system 
of equitable settlement would be enforced, and the 
advantages to accrue to the merchant would be very 
great.” 


scribers, who had the first right to them—were 
never sold at all, in fact—and nothing was paid 
upon them. Nevertheless, the issue was declared 
to be complete, and all the money to be paid. 
These shares made a cross entry in the company’s 
books. Of the second augmentation, by which the 
capital was raised from $10,000,009 to $20,000,000, 
25,935 shares, nominally worth, including the pre- 
mium of $35 at which they were issued, $3,505,225, 
were not subscribed by the public. Instead, 22,875 
of them were fictitiously taken up by cleven em- 
ployés or agents of the bank, and the balance, 
representing the shares which should have been 
allotted to holders of previous issues not sub- 
scribed, were taken up in the names of four ad- 
ministrators and two employés of the company. 
‘‘But it is in the third and last increase of the 
capital that this dishonest system attains to its fullest 
proportions. Always progressing in prosperity, 
according to M. Bontoux, the last issue of 100,000 
shares, by which the capital was raised from $20,- 
000,000 to $30,000,coe, took place at a premium of 
$70, part of which was to be devoted to paying up 
the older shares in full. It was declared, as the law 
directs, by nine of the directors of the company that 
this issue was completely successful on January 3, 
1882, In point of fact, 20,920 of them had not been 
taken at all by the public, but were subscribed either 
in the name of Izoard, a convenient fré¢e-zom of the 
society itself, or in that of one of its managers named 
Feder. In addition, a great number of the balance 
left was only nominally subscribed for by dummies 
who never paid up. From first to last all these 
declarations as to subscriptions were taken in faith 
by the genuine members of the company. No 
public meetings of the shareholders were ever held 
to verify the figures. Had the books been looked 
into or properly audited, the fraud would have been 
discovered long before it was. As early as the end 
of 1880, the fictitious Izoard was debtor to the bank 
to the extent of $2,919,400, and this same account, 
which represented but a small part of the malversa- 
tions of which the administration was guilty, was 
made to contribute $500,000 to the net revenue de- 


are fairly active, with prices comparatively steady. 
Transactions in provisions are heavier, with ad- 
vance in mess pork. Receipts of hogs and cattle 
heavier than last week. 


branches of trade, especially wholesale grocers, are 
now very active. Cotton receipts to date 346,000 
bales ; excess this year over 1880, 3,600; and over 
1881, 50,000, The largest receipts this month ever 
before received. Several of the largest ships in the 
world are now loading at our wharves, and the 
heavy. movement continues unabated. Other in- 
dustries activelyemployed. Collections fair. 


From Detroit, Mich.: In general lines of merchan. 
dise business reported good. Collections much im- 
proved, and are generally satisfactory. Weather 
cold. Considerable snow in northern part of state, 








From Wilmingion, N. C.: Provisions and grain 
quiet, spirits turpentine closes dull, rosins quiet, 
tar steady, crude turpentine easier, freights firm. 





From Louisville, Ky.: A lack of animation is 
displayed in general trade, and there is some com- 
aints of oyerstocks, especially in clothing, boots 
nd shoes, and kindred lines, which have been un- 
worably affected by the dry and mild season. 
eries and hardware jobbers report a brisk 
movement. Produce in liberal supply and active 
‘ d. Leaf tobacco quict and steady; sales for 
e expired portion of current year, 59,500 hogs- 
eads, against 64,130 hogsheads same period last 
; stock on hand, 6,000 hogsheads; sales new 
op aA date, 840 hogsheads. Cotton quiet, with 
eipts and sales evenly balanced. The general 
ky and distilling interests are dull and nominal 
ept in the department of withdrawals from bond 
yn consumption orders, which continue in unusual 
yolume. Hog market firm and lively at $6.60. 
Money firm and in fair supply. 





No new features in trade 
Sales only moderate. Rice market dull 
Considerable falling off in collections. 


From Savannah, Ga.: 
this week. 
and quiet. 





From New Orleans, La.: 
what inactive. 


General trade is some- 





From Houston, Tex.: 


ported fair, 


The jobbing trade is re- 





From Memphis, Tenn,: General trade does not 
hold up to last week involume. Grain and produce 
are firmer, with moderate receipts. Cornmeal dull 
and meats quiet. Cattle receipts the past week 
only moderate; prices firm and unchanged. 








re 

From Burlington, Iowa.: There is a very fair 
general demand for goods, trade being considerably 
augmented by a healthy holiday business. 


Wal 


From Nashville, Tenn.: Trade for the week has 
been satisfactory, showing some increase over last 
week, Flour steady and in good demand. Wheat 
steady ; demand fair. Corn firm and in active de- 
mand. Oats quiet. Provisions quiet; light de- 
mand. Country produce quiet; receipts light. 
Cattle receipts good, with good demand for best 
grades. 


Brion St. Louis, Mo.: There is no decline in gen- 
jobbing, and some lines show an improvement. 
ash provisions are very quiet, but futures are 
lively at advances. Cotton is weakeninga little, and 
receipts continue lighter than at this time last year. 
All grain receipts are increasing. Shipments are 
slackening somewhat this week. Lumber sales are 
very heavy, principally westward. The horse and 


BUSINESS AND CAPITAL OF PRIVATE 
BANKERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The report of the Controller of the Currency 

contains three comprehensive, tables of two pages 

each, giving by geographical divisions, and by 
states, territories, and principal cities, the number 
of state banks, savings banks, trust and loan com- 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET'S, received yesterday : 




















































































ule inarket is quieter, with declining values. Cat- Prime com. Exchange sellingon New : : : panies, and private bankers of the country for the 
sin big supply, and prices are falling in accord paper, per cent. York. clared in September, 1881. The entire dealings of present and two previous years together with the 
; c Atlanta, Gasatec.. souens 8 y ‘ i x i i : x r i oe 
th markets east. Hog receipts are light, on a Ascuaes Ga poeta carer oa Brest the Union Générale board in their own company's | amount of their capital and deposits and the amount 
ghtly advancing market. Balin Md.. 5 @ 6 ee vale shares, including the shares carried on from account | invested by them in United States bonds. The 
oston, Mass. @7 15@30c, prem, per $1,000. > ? 
Buffalo, N pe Bein : @ \% premium. r to account on the Bourse, amounted to $16,180,000 | frst official information of this character ever pub- 
UriNngton, Lowa: , @ 1-10 premium, at the end of September, 1881, and at the date of | }; : re F 
as Omaha, Neb. : Grain is moving more freely, eas (of 5 @ 4 ge es Ay os et gie AA ah oe lished in regard & the priv ate bankers of the 
Ea Havelsomewhat improved. Sales in Cincinnati, Ohio FA @ : eqranavet Bi eat ae a ae eved’ cn i country was contained in a table in the Controller’s 
. ° > evelan 10. « I-IO premium. ry ive 
lines of winter goods are comparatively small, | Columbus, Ohio : @8 Fan B : fi hich th 1 if pe 1260: as ps see ett ae 
“ 5 Dallas, Texas.. 12 @ ¥ discount. ourse operations, tor whic e only security Was | number, capital and deposits of the private bankers 
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heir mills are kept going on full time. Not one 
cal loom is known to be idle at the present time. 
There is quick demand and the market is firm 
and active for buckwheat meal, New York grades 
bringing $3.75. The stock of wheat in elevators 
in the week was 1,263,743 bushels. A good 
inquiry for southern wheat continues, and outside 
prices are paid for choice lots for milling purposes. 
Western was inanimate. Receipts of new southern 
are light, but increasing. The market is quoted 
fairly active. Cotton transactions are very slow, 
and holders have been compelled to make con- 
-cessions in order to effect sales. The last sale heard 
of was 250 bales at 1o@10%c. At this writing the 
market for crude petroleum is quoted irregular and 
“unsettled with firmer and higher tendencies. Re- 
‘fined cargo lots have been bringing better prices. 
The provision market is dull. Ocean charters are 
firm with a good demand and a very moderate 
offering of tonnage both for near and future load- 
ing. The grocery trade are getting more active. 
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F vom Norfolk, Va.: The holiday season approach- 
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akes it lively in all departments of trade, All 





THE STORY OF THE UNION GENERALE 
BANK, 


The dry official record which sets down the his- 
tory of the Union Générale Bank, says the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, was lately published in the French 
papers, and is still worth referring to. The Gazette 
adds: ‘‘It amounts to a statement that this so-called 
bank was hollow from its inception, and throws 
back upon its administrators the whole responsibility 
for it. The three successive emissions of shares, by 
which the company augmented its capital, are de- 
clared by the official assignee in charge of the bank- 
rupt estate to be null and void, because they violated 
the law. In each instance a false declaration re- 
garding the issue was made, either by one member 
of the governing body in the name of all, or, as in 
the case of the last increase, by a whole batch of the 
governors together. First of all the capital was 
increased from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, and to 
this end 50,000 new shares were issued in June, 1879, 
at a premium of $4 per $100 share. Of that issue 


2,653 shares were not taken up by the original sub- 
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were permitted, the usual sufferer, who found that 
his claim was so postponed as to be practically un- 


_provided for, was the wholesale merchant. A 


country trader could very readily fill his stock to the 
fullest, creating debts with the wholesale merchant, 
and, when the time came for the execution of a trust 
deed, Dick, Tom and Harry were made first bene- 
ficiaries and the men who furnished the material 
upon which the trust operated were provided to 
receive only what remained after the other creditors 
had been satisfied in full, and this almost invariably 
amounted to nothing. So badly did this operate 
that a remedy became indispensable, and it was 
found in a statute which prevented the unjust prefer- 
ence. This statute has had a wonderful effect in re- 
ducing failures in Tennessee, and wherever they have 
occurred the matter of settlement has been to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, more especially to the 
merchant, who now stands an equal chance with 
other creditors in the distribution of assets. But, 
while Tennessee has wisely made these wholesome 
provisions, surrounding states still adhere for the 
most part to ancient forms, and preferences are per- 





mitted, The result is ‘that the Georgia merchant 


States bonds, which is nearly one-half of the 
amount of such bonds held by all of the private 
bankers of the country. 

The number of private bankers in thirty-three 
states and territories having a capital in excess of 
$100,000, exclusive of these sixteen principal cities, 
is 2,530; the aggregate amount of capital is 
$39,287,623, and of deposits $181,970,664, the 
average capital being $15,529 and the average 
deposits $71,925. The remaining thirteen states 
and territories contain 65 private bankers, with an 
aggregate capital of $527,670 and aggregate de- 
posits of $3,909,750. Massachusetts has only three 
private bankers outside of Boston, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $64,167 and aggregate deposits of 
$618,206. Maryland has only two private bankers 
outside of Baltimore. Maine has 10 private 
bankers, North Carolina 4, New Hampshire 2, 
New Jersey 4, Delaware and Vermont 1 each, and 
Arizona 11. The average amount of capital held 
by each of these 65 private bankers is $8,512, and 
of deposits $63,060. The following table shows by 
geographical divisions the number of private 
bankers in the United States, with the aggregate 


364 


deposits and investments in 
for the six months ended 


amount of their capital, 
United States bonds, 
May 31, 1882: 














No. Invested in 

banks. Capital. Deposits. U. S. bonds 

New England states... 104 $7,130,1 $9,417,712 $981, 37k 
Middle states.......--. I me 62,193,765 113,079,792 9,204, 61' 

Southern states.......- 6,369,701 19,981,042 227,131 

Western states and ter..1 oe 38,552,230 153,143,614 4,457,627 

United States.......... 3,391 $114,255,892 $295,622,160 $14,870,745 





TEA PRICES FOR TWENTY YEARS. 

Concerning the marked decline in the price of tea 
during recent years, the Manchester Guardian says: 
It is pretty well understood that the very consider- 
able fall in the price of tea which has occurred 
during the past few years is due in part to keener 
competition on the part of retailers for the large 
profits long derived from this branch of business. 
In part, however, the decline has been brought 
about by increased imports and lower prices in the 
wholesale markets. The following table, taken 
from statistics issued by the Board of Trade, shows 
the quantity and value of the tea received in the 
United Kingdom during each of the past twenty 
years: 


IMPORTS OF TEA, 


Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
1862....114,787,000 £9,175,000 | 1872....184,927,000 £12,933,000 
1863....136,806.009 10,666,000 | 1873....163,765,000 11,372,000 
1864... . 124,359,000 9,438,0co | 1874....162,782,000 11,532,000 
1865....121,271,009 10,044,000 | 1875....197,505,000 13,7! 766,000 
1866... 139,610,000 11,208,000 | 1876....185,536,000 12, gees 
1867... .128,028,000 10,068,000 ae iy wre 12,4) 
1868. ...154,845,009 12,431,000 | 1878... .204,872,000 pr ees 
1869... .139,223,000 10,311,0co | 1879... Gute ge od 11,262, hee 
1870....141,020,000 10,097,000 | 1880....206,971,0c0 ‘II, ‘613, 
1871....169,898,000 11,635,000 | 1881....209,801,000 11,2¢ oe 


It will be noticed that last year we received 209,- 
801,000 pounds of tea at considerably less cost than 
that of the 169,898,000 pounds imported in 1871. 
Going still further back, it will be seen that we paid 
exactly as much in 1866 for 139,610,000 pounds as 
we paid last year for 209,801,000 pounds. 





COAL IN BRITISH INDIA. 


The following information is furnished by A7ow/- 
edge: Coal of good quality for locomotive purposes 
is systematically worked in the Bengal coal-fields, 
which extend for about 100 miles to the west of 
Burdwan. Collieries exist also at Wahrora and 
Mohpani, in the central provinces. A very valu- 
able coal-field is known to exist at Makum, in Upper 
Assam, which will doubtless be opened -out when 
the Assam Light Railway is completed. The total 
output of Indian coal in 1880 was 1,016,040 tons, of 
which by far the greater amount was raised in the 
Raneegunge coal-field. Madras finds it cheaper to 
use patent fuel from England than to depend upon 
Indian coal brought from long distances by land. 
The total quantity of English coal, coke, and patent 
fuel imported into India during 1880-81 was 683,768 
tons, valued at £1,239,805. 


STATE PURCHASE OF FRENCH 
RAILWAYS. 

The question of the purchase by the state, accor- 
ding to the Zconomist, appears to be becoming an 
embarrassment for the French government, who 
now find it difficult to evade a decision of the sub- 
ject. The operation of buying up the systems of 
the great companies is one of such magnitude that 
the ministers hesitate to undertake it, the more so 
as the usual duration of a French cabinet is now 
only a few months. M. Léon Say, before leaving 
office, had made a convention with the Orléans 
Company—apart from that for a settlement of the 
debt of that company to the state—by which the 
railway company undertook to construct certain 
lines without subvention or guarantee of interest, on 
the state renouncing for a period of fifteen years its 
right to buy up the lines. That convention, had it 
been adopted, wouid have served as a model for 
others of the kind, but the government, despairing 
of inducing the chamber to pass it, have decided on 
abandoning it. Pressure is being brought to bear 
on the government from two sides to buy up the 
railways. Traders and manufacturers believe that 
the government would offer less resistance than the 
companies to demands for reductions in the tariffs. 
On the other hand, political considerations of con- 
siderable weight would appear to render the pur- 
chase desirable. 





BIMETALLISM AT COLOGNE. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ The bimetallists 
at Cologne passed a resolution to this effect: ‘ That 
with a view to establish a fixed ratio between gold 
and silver it is desirable for Germany and England 
(1) to increase in both countries the use of silver by 
the coinage of full-value silver money in addition to 
tokens; (2), Germany to call in all gold and paper 
below ten marks; (3), Germany to sell no more 


ject. 
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silver; (4), the Bank of England to avail itself of its 
existing power to hold silver as part of its reserve.’ 
This resolution is, as will be seen, perfectly harm- 
less because entirely impracticable. Germany is, 
as has been often said, drifting back to a simple 
silver currency because her poverty permits her to 
use no other with comfort; and, as for ourselves, 
there is not the least danger while our prosperity 
holds that we shall touch any other metal than gold 
as a ‘standard.’ If the nations who have con- 
tracted to pay debts to us in that metal become 
bankrupt, we may of course do so ourselves; but, 
till that dreadful consummation is imminent, why 
should we accept a silver ‘ composition ' which 
would upset our whole material economy ? As for 
the proviso that the Bank of England should hold 
the £5,000,co0 of silver which its statutes permit, it 
is absurd, seeing that the bank is bound to pay its 
notes in gold. To the extent of this £5,000,000 it 
would court bankruptcy did it take such a step 


now. 


THE PARIS ELECTRICAL CONFERENCE. 


The following condensed report of the proceed- 
ings of the Electrical Conference lately held at Paris, 
is from the London Zxgineer: ‘‘ The International 
Electrical Conference which has been sitting in 
Paris for the last fortnight, has, after passing several 
resolutions, adjourned to the first Monday of 
October, 1883. In regard to electrical units it was 
resolved that at present there is not a sufficient con- 
cord of view to enable the numerical value of the 
‘ohm’ in the mercurial column to be definitely 
fixed, and that all governments be appealed to by 
France to encourage further research on the sub- 
The section for ‘Earth Currents and 
Lightning Conductors’ resolved that govern- 
ments should be requested to favor regular and 
systematic observations of atmospheric electricity 
upon their telegraph systems; that it is im- 
portant for the study of storms to be extended 
to every country; that wires independent of the 
telegraphic system should be provided for the 
special study of earth currents; and that, so far as 
possible, the great subterranean telegraphic lines, 
particularly those running north and west, should 
be utilized for the same purpose, observations being 
instituted on the same day in the various countries. 
The section for fixing a standard of light expressed 
the opinion that the light emitted by a square centi- 
metre of melting platinum would furnish an absolute 
standard. In closing the conference M. Cochery, 
the Postal Minister, assured the members that 
the French government would endeavor to give 
effect to their resolutions by representations to 
the various governments concerned. It is hoped 
that the twelve months for which the conference is 
adjourned will be sufficient for the searches in the 
various departments in question to be completed. 
England is indebted solely to the private enterprise 
and spirit of Sir William Thomson for being repre- 
sented at all. Between the French government, the 
Foreign Office and the Science and Art Depart- 
ment asad mess has been made. ‘The Post Office 
Telegraph Department was never asked to send a 
representative, nor have any of those who took 
such an active part in the conference last year been 
asked to take any part in this. A more disgraceful 
muddle has never previously distinguished our 
‘how-not-to-do-it ' system.” 


FRENCH POSTAL STATISTICS. 


The London 7imes gives the following summary 
of a comparative statement issued by the French 
Minister of the Post Office, and covering the trans- 
actions of that branch from 1877 to 1881: 

‘‘A comparative statement has been issued by 
the French Minister of the Post Office of the trans- 
actions from 1877 to 1881. The total amount of 
letters and parcels of all kinds rose from 865,000,00c 
in 1877 to 1,350,000,000 in 1881, the proportion being 
for stamped letters from 374,000,000 to 563,000.000 ; 
newspapers, from 219,090,000 to 354,000,000; printed 
matter in hand, 161,000,000 to 297,000,000; in en- 
velopes, from 14,000,000 to 50,000,000. Post-cards, 
on the other hand, have undergone a diminution 
from 32,800,009 to 32,234,000. The department may 
well be satisfied with the increase of 56 per cent. in 
four years. The telegraphic service has been even 
more successful, showing an increase of 138 per 
cent. In 1877 the number of telegrams dispatched 
was 8,174,000 (of which 994,000 were international), 
against 19,466,009 in 1882 (of which 1,952,000 were 
international). The parcel-post was only com- 
menced in the month of May last year, but since 
then its progress has been most rapid, increasing 
from 349,676 parcels in May to 808,732 in Decen:- 
ber. The total dispatches during the eight months 
were 4,186,867. 


TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 186 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET’S during the past week, 15 more than the pre- 
ceding week, and 28 more than the corresponding week last 
year. This is the largest number for any one week during the 
past ten months, and they have been of greater importance 
than usual, particularly in New York city, which had 15. Com- 
pared with the previous week, the middle states had 43, an 
increase of 1; New England states 31, an increase of 4; 
southern states 37, an increase of 8 ; western states 62, an in- 
crease of 17; California and the territories 13, a decrease of 
15; Canada 14, a decrease of 4. The important failures were J. 
H. Adams & Son, hardware exporters; Dodge & Sinclair, 
wholesale rubber; Graham & Aitkin, wholesale dry goods; 
Kendall Brothers, paper stock, New York city; The Katahdin 
Iron Company, Bangor, Me.; H. A. Pitt's Sons’ Manufacturing 
Company, threshing machines, Chicago; L. Newbouer & Son, 
wholesale clothing, Milwaukee. In the principal trades they 
were as follows: General traders 31; grocers 22; dry goods 
11; clothing 10; liquors 9; manufacturers 9; millinery 8; shoes 
8; hardware 7; hotels and restaurants 5; butchers 4; hats 3; 
produce 3; drugs 3; furniture 3; bakers and confectioners 3; 
commission 2; oil 2; paper 2; books and stationery 2; grain 
2; fancy goods 2. 


ALABAMA. 


EVERGREEN,.—M. H. Jacoby, general store, has failed. 
He sold out his stock, invoiced at $5,000, to Mark Weis, of 
Pollard. He is reported to owe about $10,000. 

SELMA.—Charles Goldstein, dry goods, has been attached. 

CALIFORNIA. 

DOWNIEVILLE.—Brilliant & Co., furnishing goods, have 
been attached. 

GREENVILLE.—E. Browattain & Co., bankers, telegraphed 
to their San Francisco agents to stop paying checks. 

LA PORTE.—H. Mason, general store, has been attached 
and called a meeting of creditors. 

OAKLAND.—L. Hewlett, hay and grain, has been attached, 

SACRAMENTO.—Terry & Co., hotel, have been attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Frederick Bodgle, books, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—T. P. Flynn & Son, hay and grain, have 
compromised, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—H. McGrane & Co., saloon, have been 
attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—E. J. O’Connor, dairy, has been at- 
tached. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
in insolvency. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Henry Reiter, saloon, has been at- 
tached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—J. L. Smith, hay and grain, has been 


.—J. J. Ott, butcher, has filed 4 petition 


attached. 
COLORADO. 
DENVER,—P. Herbert, saloon, has beenclosed on a chattel 
mortgage. 


DENVER.—John E. Seely, clothing, has been attached. He 
recently gave a bill of sale. 

GUNNISON.—D. B. Kuse, saloon, has failed. 

GUNNISON.—Henry Rott, restaurant, has assigned. 

OURAY.—G, A. Brown, saloon and hotel, has been closed on 
attachments for $2,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BEACON FALLS,—William Emery, saloon, ete., has been 
attached. 

HARTFORD.—H. D, Warner, sash, doors, etc., has assigned. 
H. D. Warner & Co. recently sold out to Williams & Crocker. 

NEW HAVEN.—N. S. Johnson & Co., stoves, have assigned 


to Eli Mix. 
GEORGIA. 

HAMILTON.—J. H. Cowsert & Co., general store, are re- 
ported financially embarrassed, and to have given a mortgage to 
preferred creditors for $3,000. Liabilities about $12,000; nomi- 
nal assets about $14,500, of which $12,000 is in outstandings. 

SAVANNAH.—Reilly & Moloney, teas and coffee, have been 
closed ,by the sheriff, on a mortgage for $5,000 in favor of J. B. 


Reedy. 
ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO.—Noah P. Harrison, grain commission, has sus- 
pended, He has been in business alone since October, 1881. 

CHICAGO.—McFarren, Levy & Co., manufacturers of ma- 
chinists’ tools, have assigned to A. L. Hunt. They have been 
reported trying to do too large a business for their capital ; they 
had a special capital of $8,000, 

CHICAGO.—H, A. Pitts’ Sons Manufacturing Company, 
threshing machines, assigned on the 27th ult. to R. S. Minor, 
their bookkeeper, Liabilities $230,000 ; nominal assets $350,000. 
The assets consist of stock and material, and bills receivable 
$225,coo, a large part of which are hypothecated as collateral 
with banks. The banks are creditors for over $100,000. It is 
said their machines have been sold to farmers on long time; 
collections were slow, compelling the company to borrow largely, 
and, not desiring to continue the latter any longer, and fearing 
an attachment, the company assigned. The company was 
chartered in January, 1873, succeeding H. A. Pitts & Sons, with 
a paid in capital of $200,000. 

CHICAGO.—Ward & Co., tailors, have been closed by the 
sheriff. They were under Jarge expense and trade was very dull, 

MENDOTA.—J. G, Kram, shoes, has been attached for 
$304. He previously gave a chattel mortgage for $1,000. ? 

NEW BREMEN .—Charles Kuester, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff on claims for $1,276. 

OSWEGO.—L, H. Partridge, creamery, has failed. 

PARIS.—Hizar & Calvin, dry goods, confessed judgment for 
$5,102 and were closed by the sheriff. They succeeded Young 
& Hizar in June, 1875, and claimed to have $7,000 capital. 

ROCKFORD.—George B. Freeman, livery, has been closed 
by mortgagee, His property, valued at $2,000, is covered by 


mortgages. 
INDIANA. 


AUBURN.—Isaac Ochs, general store, has called a meeting 
of creditors. 

BUTLER.—Strauss & Wolf, general store, have assigned. 
They have been in business over ten years. 

EVANSVILLE,—J, E. Dutcher, millinery, is offering to com- 
promise. Liabilities $2,000; assets $1,132. 

FORT WAYNE.—Heegan & Mulcoon, hats and caps, have 
been closed by the sheriff on confessed judgments for $1,000. 
Liabilities $2,200 ; assets $1,200. 

HOBART.—J. N. Hall, cry goods, has been tlosed by the 
sheriff. 
































































VINCENNES.—C. P. Porter & Co., grocers, have 
turned over stock to secure their mother and an indors 
bilities $2,500; stock $1,300; preferences $1,300, 


IOWA. 
ARCADIA —L. §, Stall, drugs, has failed. : 
BATTLE CREEK.—Ruggles & Co., hardware, are in 
hands of the sheriff. 
BELLEVUE.—James Anderson, grocer, is reported 
assigned. Liabilities $1,100; assets $800. 
BURLINGTON.—Wesley Jones, wholesale and retail 
has given three chattel mortgages, aggregating $18,000, 
CEDAR RAPIDS.—Simon Adelsheim, clothing, has 
closed up by Philadelphia parties on a chattel mortgage 
in 1878. Liabilities about $13,000; assets about $8,000. 
CORRECTIONVILLE.—G. A. Edwards & Co., ge 
store, are reported closed by the sheriff. + 
MASON CITY.—A. Whitlock, hotel, has failed. 


KANSAS. i. 

BAXTER SPRINGS.—W. J. Boone, grocer, has assig 
W. H. Horner. 
TOPEKA —Henry F. Gee, hardware, has failed. 


M 


KENTUCKY. ' 
LOUISVILLE.—John Krazeise, wholesale millinery, aS 
signed to A. M. Rutledge. me 


LOUISVILLE.—Tinsley & Moore, dry goods, have assign« 
to W. J. Dunc&n, They started October 1, claiming $3,000 « 
capital. 

PADUCAH.—Nathan Kahn, dry goods, has asatgnedl 


LOUISIANA. - a. 

MILLIKEN’S BEND.—McClellan & Colthorp, general 
have assigned. They commenced about fifteen years a 
were reported as doing the largest business in that region. - 
furnished hands on plantations, and have, it is said, a 
amount due them in this way. At a meeting of creditors o 
firm and of S. B. & J. T. McClellan, of Tallulah, the li: 
were shown to be $128,300, and assets $91,500. A comp! 
at 50 conts was accepted. 
NEW ORLEANS.—A receiver has ead appointed far 

Dreyfus, dry goods. ‘ha 
' POINT PLEASANT.—Latner & Applebaum, general : tor 
have been attached. Liabilities about $12,000; assets” 
$6,000. 
TALLULAH.—S. B. & J. T. McClellan, general store, 
assigned, The business was started in 1874. They ca 
large stock and owned considerable real estate. 
VERMILLIONVILLE.—F. K. Phillips, general store, 
a respite of nine and twelve months. Liabilities about $7, 


assets about $10,0c9, 
MAINE. 


BANGOR.—The Katahdin Iron Company has failed. . 
failure is attributed to the recent failure of D. W. Coolli 
Portland, who held the company’s notes for a large amount, 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the iron market. Imp 
ments were also made which left the company hard | 
last summer, and some of the notes were extended. The 
liabilities are $173,745, of which $135,036 are unsecured ; no 
assets $110,000, The company was organized in October, 
with a paid in capital of $100,000. At a meeting of cred ( 
the 2oth ult. it was agreed to accept 12 cents, or to capitalize 
indebtedness, to be left optional! with each creditor. h 

HARMONY .—Alonzo Bates is in insolvency. 

LINCOLNVILLE.—The Lincolnville Gold & Silver M M 
Company has failed. Liabilities $2,500. 

MADAWASKA.—Herbert & Marcure, hotel and st 
offering to compromise at 20 cents. 

MONTICELLO.—Weed & Hall, grocers, who were 
burnt out, have failed to meet their notes, 

PORTLAND.—Brackett & Co., grocers, are reported 

' promising with creditors, 

WASHINGTON.—J. F. Davis, general ee has fa iled, an 
offers 20 cents. Liabilities $2,000. 

WATERLOO.—Ansel T. Saal shoes, is in insolvene: 
bilities $1,200. 

WISCASSET.—R. M. Brookings, general ae : 
cently sold out, is trying to compromise with his creditors. 

MARYLAND. ‘ 

BALTIMORE.—Heinrich Wittmer, manufacturer of b 
and shoes, has assigned to M.S. Weil. His stock and machine 
were mortgaged last March for $4,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. et 

BOSTON.—John S. Finlay, pickles, has failed and gon 
insolvency. Liabilities $1,575; assets nominal. 4 

BOSTON.—M. W. Francis, shoes, has failed, and a ke 
in possession, On the 18th ult. he mortgaged stock for ¢: 

BOSTON.—The liabilities of John Guild & Co., baker 
$4,coo. An extension will probably be granted. 

BOSTON.—B. C. Haskell, shoe findings, has failed : 
signed. 

BOSTON.—John H. Robinson & Co., paper hangings, s 
liabilities $74,805; nominal assets. $52,990. It is expecte 
creditors will realize from 50 to 60 cents. . 

CAMBRIDGEPORT.—George A. Christopher, 
failed. Liabilities about $2,600. He offers 20cents, __ 

EAST CAMBRIDGE,—Peter J, McClellan, carriage 
facturer, is reported to have failed. _ 

LYNN.—George O. Currier & Co., grocers, have fail 
offer 25 cents, Liabilities $5,700. 

LYNN.—Harden & Harden, shoe manufacturers, have 
and offer 15 cents. Liabilities $1,600; nominal assets $3 

LYNN.—T. C. Murphy & Son, shoe manufacturers 
filed a petition in insolvency. Py 

ROCKLAND.—W. S. Lovell, grocer, has failed, and hi 
is being sold out. Liabilities $4,000; nominal assets 
He offered 20 cents, but it was declined, 

WEST GARDNER.—Cre¢itors of M. R. Hunting. Cl 
sion, have filed a petition against him in insolvency. } 

WHITINSVILLE.—Miss H. S, Clark, millinery, has fa 

WILLIAMSTOWN.-—G. A. Tefft, stoves, who rece 
owes about $2,800; assets about $1,000. 


MICHIGAN. 
BAY CITY.—Mrs. J. B. Hartranft, millinery, has 
Liabilities about $1,500; assets about $1,000. 
DETROIT.—Cornwells, Price & Co., wholesale pap 
printers’ supplies, assigned on the 28th ult. to L. D, H 
J. L. Lyon. The firm started in 1867, and became in 
in January, 1882, with an authorized capital of er 
$50,0co was paid in. 
ELK.—Joel M. Jones, furniture, has assigned. 
GRAND RAPIDS.—Buchanan & Misner, saw m 
ce Liabilities $12,000 ; nominal assets $9,000. , 
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ND RAPIDS.—Joslin & Best, jewelers, have had a 
tel mortgage on stock foreclosed, They claim to be able 
tle and resume, 

JACKSON.—The stock of goods Joseph Mahley, clothing, 
to have purchased from jhis !brother [Thomas, of St. 
is, Mo., has been attached for $22,248, and the place was 
d by the sheriff. 

SEGO.—William Bonfray, hardware, has been closed under 


attel mortgage. 

ee Solool er Ls 
UDERDALE.-—.G., I. Twilley & Co., general store, have 
Liabilities $1,200. 
EIGH.—G. H. Gray, general store, has been closed by 
sheriff. 
EIGH.—A. Myer & Son, general store, have assigned, 
ties $3,000; assets $1,200. 
KSBURG,—Lowenstein & Kanter, fancy goods, have as- 


_ MISSOURI. 
Ci RTHAGE,.—M, Burkholder, grocer, is reported to have 


RDER.—Charles Knipmeyer, dry goods, has failed, and 


NECA.—J. A. D. Cunningham, hardware, has had a 
e foreclosed. 
LOUIS.—F. M. Wight & Co., commission merchants, 
¢ failed. They began August 5, 1882. 
e. MONTANA. 
E CITY.—The liabilities of J. M. Bowes, furniture, 
out $42,000 ; the stock is said to amount to $40,000 and 
state $15,000. It is thought he will pay in full. 
; NEBRASKA. 

ND ISLAND,—John F, Capenhaven, confectioner, has 


TH AUBURN. —Harmon Brothers, grocers, have failed. 
FORD.—C. G. Mugg, drugs, is reported to have left 
without paying his debts. 

BNER.—Wright & Whelpley, general store, have failed. 
AUL.—H. M. Dugan, general store, has failed. 
UMSEH.—C. E. Masters, general store, has been closed 


creditors. 

“ee NEVADA. 

’ NO.—O. Hartung & Co., fruits, have been attaehed. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

RTHWOOD RIDGE.—B. W. Smith, grocer, has failed. 
ities $1,500; small assets. 

. NEW JERSEY. 
PATERSON.—William H. Hankin, Jr., silk manufacturer, 
been attached for $5,324 for goods sold. 

NEW YORK. 

JFFALO.—The schedules of Frank H. Chappell, wood 
t , show liabilities $3,212 ; actual assets $2,130; preferences 


tH 


UFFALO.—Levi Nichols, live stock, has assigned. 
FFALO.—M. E. Toulmin, shoes, will probably offer 15 
5. Liabilities about $40,000; assets $13,000. 
LTON,—Hammond Gwyn, grocer, has been closed by 
e sheriff on an attachment for $700; stock about $500. 
TON.—Frecerick A. Avery, individually and as surviv- 
yartner of Perrigo & Avery, manufacturers of agricultural 
plements, has assigned. They began business about fifteen 
rs ago, and had a capital of about $25,000. 
7 ,OCKPORT.— Thomas Carter, harness, has assigned to 
jah T. Van Vleet. 
WwW YORK CITY.—J. H. Adams & Son, exporters of 
dware, assigned on the 27th ult. to Almon D. Fisk, giving 
lowing preferences: Mrs. Mary Adams $3,000; Mrs. M, 
_ Welsh $10,000; D. D. Wright $3,000; A. P. Stout $2,000 ; 
{ mbs, Crosby & Eddy $1,550; A. F. Pierson & Co. $1,378; 
Smith & Gates $1,971; Hoodley & Co. $2,000; Woodhouse & 
id $828; A. D. Fisk $500; total $26,227. The senior partner 
n in business over forty years. They had a large trade 
vith South America and West Indies, but have gradually lost 
r business. 
IEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Bach & Levin, 
, show liabilities $3,163; nominal assets $2,580; actual 
F ets $2,283. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Clark Balcom, wholesale butter and 
e, has assigned to Sylvester Woodhouse, without prefer- 
He is reported to have lost heavily by speculations in 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Leo S. Blogg, whole- 

: notions, show liabilities $34,466 ; nominal assets $27,222; 
ual assets $18,837. 
W YORK CITY.—Dodge & Sinclair, wholesale rubber 
, assigned on the 28th ult. to Leopold Lithauer, giving 

ces to George W. Brown $4,000; Margaret A. Sinclair 
; Mary E. Phelps $1,512; North River Bank, amount 
tioned ; Arthur Haight $288 ; William C. Colton, $3,500. 
bilities are about $200,000, and the firm claim that their 
ts are sufficient to pay their creditors in full if allowed time 
they are not sacrificed. The liabilities are chiefly to banks, 
hey claim they do not owe any rubber men in this city. 
The firm indorsed the notes of the Globe Rubber Company for 

000 ; some of these have matured and were not met ; credi- 
pressed them and proceedings were threatened, and to pro- 
he estate they assigned. It is thought that they will ask 
nsion, The present firm was formed December 1, 1881, 
jming about $16,coo capital ; both partners were in the rub- 
r business as members of other firms. 

EW YORK CITY.—Annie P. and George P. Erhard, com- 
ing the firm of A. P. Erhard & Son, manufacturers of ladies’ 
sh hats, assigned on the 2gth ult. to David Richardson, giv- 
ing a preference to Sewell & Erickson $3,400. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Graham & Aitkin, wholesale dry 

ls, assigned on the 28th ult. to Alexander G. Findley, giving 
erences to Catharine and Jane Crocheron $8,762 ; Chemical 
al Bank $11,371 ; Alexander G. Findley $7,687 ; Robert S. 
$6,981; H. C. Bennett $11,500; total $46,301. All the 
ences are for borrowed money, and the last two are partly 
d by collaterals. The failure was a great surprise to the 
ade, and is attributed to poor collections on which they de- 
ed to meet maturing obligations. They had been paying 
or for purchases in thirty and sixty days, and all during 
e season have shown no weakness, and are only behind ona 
$2,300. The liabilities are placed at about $150,000; the 
have not yet been determined, but the stock is estimated 
m $80,000 to $100,000. The firm have held a first-class 
in the trade, having been identified with the dry goods 
or upwards of forty years. They retired in 1855, and 
ced in January, 1876. The partners owned consider- 
estate in Paterson and Brooklyn, subject to mortgages. 


By e 


NEW YORK CITY.—Abraham Harris, pawnbroker, as- 
signed on the 27th ult. to Samuel Harris, giving preferences for 
$2,425. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Harrison & Israel, wholesale clothing, 
assigned on the 25th ult. to Luther H, Cummings, giving prefer- 
ences to Julius Weinberg $2,255 ; Philip Weinberg $1,653 ; Joseph 
Redler $10,000; A. Wolf, executor, $650; total $14,558. They 
began about five years ago, claiming $13,000 capital, They manu- 
factured chiefly for the southern and western trade, and hada 
retail store in Brooklyn. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Alfred E. Jennings, proprietor of 
Jennings’ Sanitary Depot, assigned on the 2sth ult. to J. C. 
Bostleman, 

NEW YORK CITY.—Kendal! Brothers, paper stock, 
signed onthe 27th ult. to Frank L, Hall, giving preferences for 
borrowed money to Mrs. Esther H. Hadden $4,500; Robert 
C. Billings, of Boston, $50,000 ; total $54,500. 
over $225,000. The value of the assets have not yet been deter- 
mined. They consist of stock and accounts receivable. They 
started in January, 1879, with about $15,000 capital, and in the 
boom did a large business, but their profits were on paper, and 
when the liquidation came they found their losses heavy, which 
crippled them ever since. 
they could not stand the heavy load they were carrying, and 
when an attachment was issued for $13,894, in favor of Cohn, 

Lazarus & Co., they decided to stop, and assigned. 


furnishings, has been placed in the hands of a receiver, Thomas 
Allison, in supplementary proceedings on the application of Jane 
Mahan, judgment creditor for $4,698. 


rant, assigned on the 25th ult. to Oscar J. Hochstadter, giving 
preferences to Sidonia Rosenfeld $1,340; L. Liebmans’s Sons 
$3,500 ; total $4,840. 
were chattel mortgaged for $3,500 to L, Liebman’s Sons. 


W. Stein & Co., manufacturer of ostrich feathers, assigned on 
the 29th ult. to W. J. A. Fuller, giving a preference to Matilda 


Stein for $2,500. 
ner for $10,000, who withdrew last February. 


assigned on the 25th ult. to Max Stern, without preference. 
He started about a year ago. 


assigned on the 27th ult. to Ascher Simon, giving preferences to 
Isidor Simon $3,500; B. Wielinski $1,000; The Kursheedt 
Manufacturing Company $364; total $4,864. He traded under 
the style of the Metropolitan Suit & Cloak Company. The 
schedules show liabilities $9,886; nominal assets $7,457; actual 
assets $5,663. 

ers of fringes and trimmings, assigned on the 27th ult. to Joseph 
H. Stiner, giving preferences to Albert E. Woolf $2,500; Henry 
Friedberger $2,738; A. Strauss $821; H. Muhr’s Sons $3,000; 
Thomas O’Brien $265; total $9,324. 
been in business in this city and previously in Philadelphia for 
twenty-five years. 
July, 1880. 


hard pressed for ready money, and notes recently went to 
protest. 


assigned. a 


bilities $4,000 ; nominal assets $3,400. 
Assets about $1,000. 


saddlery, has assigned to F. H. Darby. 
assets about $1,500; preferences $1,600. 


Laiblin. 

the 2oth ult. to C. C. Nicho!s, whose bond was fixed at $26,000. 
chattel mortgages and assigned to E. M. Spangenberg. 

hats and clothing, has assigned without preference. The lia- 


bilities are placed at $30,000, and assets about the same. He 
has been in the hat business several years, and added a line of 


clothIng last spring. 


signed. 
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He started about two years ago. 
as- 


The liabilities are 


Competition was also very great, and 


NEW YORK CITY.—Joseph E. Redman, builder and house 


NEW YORK CITY.—Joseph Rosenfeld, saloon and restau- 


He started in the spring, and his fixtures 


NEW YORK CITY.—Charles W. Stein, trading as Charles 


He began in June, 1881, and had a silent part- 


NEW YORK CITY.—Reuben Stern, gents’ furnishing goods, 


NEW YORK CITY.—George Wielinski, cloaks and suits, 


NEW YORK CITY.—Wimpfheimer & Bassett, manufactur- 


Mr. Wimpfheimer has 
Mr. Bassett was admitted as a partner in 
OGDENSBURG.—J. H. Sigourney, grocer, has assigned. 


OLEAN.—S. Reich, clothing, has assigned. He has been 


TROY.—John Mearns, harness, has assigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
HENDERSON.—W. F. Rowland, agent, general store, has 


MOUNT OLIVE.—J. A. Scott, general store, has assigned. 
OXFORD.—Leach & Aiken, grocers, have assigned. Lia- 


SHULLS MILLS.—W. H. Clark, general store, has failed. 


WILMINGTON.—J. H. Mallard, trading as Mallard & Co., 
Liabilities $3,000 ; 


OHIO. 
CANTON.—D. L. St. John, coal, has assigned to Charles 


CINCINNATI.—H. Closterman, Jr., furniture, assigned on 
CINCINNATI.—B. Steinharter & Co., kid leather, gave two 


COLUMBUS.—B. D. Brown, trading as B, D. Brown & Co., 


DEXTER CITY.—Pierce & Hamer, general store, have as- 


MANSFIELD.—Mrs. L. R. Wright, millinery, has assigned. 
SALEM.—F. Alexander, clothing, has been levied upon for 


$4,300. 


TOLEDO.—Henry Van Northwick, jewelry, has assigned. 
VAN WART.—J. S. Hattery & Co., drugs, have been closed 


by the sheriff. 
PENNSYLVANIA® 


ATHENS.—The liabilities of A. Frauenthal, clothing, are 
about $4,000; preferred claims $2,000 ; actual assets about 
$3,900. 

ATHENS,—Frank Z. Walker, harness, has assigned. 

BEAVER.—The property of Dawson, Irwin & Co, (Limited), 
oil refiners, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

BEAVER FALLS.—James Craighead, grocer, is reported 
financially embarrassed. 

BETHLEHEM,.—Augustus H. Leibert, books and stationery, 
is reported closed by the sheriff. 

BRADFORI.—The liabilities of A. J. Gillmore, oil pro- 
ducer, are reported at $20,000, and he has been advertised to be 
sold out by the sheriff. 

BRADFORD.—J. K. Merriam, meat market, is reported to 
have failed through losses in oil. 

CORRY.—Gustave Spreter, brewer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

EASTON.—John Hartzel, Jr., grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. Liabilities about $700 ; assets $500. 

EASTON.—William Huff, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

McKEESPORT.—W. J. McMullen, saloon, has been adver- 
tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

MEADVILLE.—J. D Clemson, general store, has assigned. 

NEW BETHLEHEM.—S. Frankel, cloth‘ng, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—W. E. & N, H. Camp, cracker bakers, 
have assigned to Ephraim Young. They became embarrassed, 


boxes, have been attached and judgment entered for $950. Mr. 
Morje claims that this is done to force a dissolution of the firm. 
It is thought they will pay all debts in full, as it is said that 
Morje only owes about $1,600, and his assets are thought to be 
considerably more. 


of the sheriff. 





it is said, by exchanging notes with W, A. Leavitt and others, 
amounting to $20,000, 


PHILADELPHIA,.—At a meeting of the creditors of Cline, 


Miller & Co., paper, the statement showed liabilities $43,000 ; 
nominal assets $44,009. 
amine and report. 


A committee was appointed to ex. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Benjamin Jones, livery stable, is adver- 


tised to be sold out by the sheriff on December 4. 


PHILADELPHIA,.—Judgments for $12,492 have been en- 


tered against Kemper & McAuliffe, wholesale notions. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Morje & Pierce, manufacturers of paper 


PHILADELPHIA.—Adolph Preskaner, restaurant, was ad- 


vertised to be sold out by the sheriff on judgments for $8,237. 


PHILADELPHIA,.—George Reese, butcher, is in the hands 


PHILADELPHIA.—Paul Van Amsburg & Co., manufac- 


turers of yarns, were advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The sheriff's sale of the effects of John 


W. Wood, trimmings, realized about enough to cover the se- 
cured claims, and were bought in. 


PIT1LSBURGH.—John Groom, galvanizer, is advertised to 


be sold out by the sheriff. 


PITTSBURGH.—W. H. Moore, coal, is offering to compro- 


mise at 40 cents. 


PITTSBURGH,.—The confessed judgments against E, Simon, 


liquors, are in favor of Roskam, Gestley & Co. $761, and Caro- 
line Weiler $2,000. 


PITTSBURGH.—Thomas H. Swartz, livery, is advertised to 


be sold out by the sheriff. 


PITTSBURGH.—The assignee of George F, Weitzell, plan- 


ing mill, hopes to close up by January 1, and pay 50 cents to the 
creditors. 


PLEASANT UNITY.—Edward G. White, general store, has 


been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities $13,600 ; assets $4,000. 


PLYMOUTH.-—S. Lowenstein, dry goods, has assigned to his 


father, H. Lowenstein. 


SEVENTY-SIX.—John F. Ramsey, general store, has been 


sold out by the sheriff. 


WILKESBARRE,.—Le Grand & Boyer, carriage manufac- 


turers, have had execution issued against them. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
HOPKINTON,.—C. E, Coleman, millinery, has assigned. 
NIANTIC.—John E. Weeden, woolen manufacturer, has 


made a mortgage deed to William Hoxie in trust for benefit of 
creditors. 


PROVIDENCE, — Leahy & Fitzsimmons, grocers, have 


failed, and it it thought may pay 30 cents. 


PROVIDENCE,—C. H. Sinclair, manager of W. C. Sinclair & 


Co., provisions, has assigned to S. M. Kalloch, They were 
attached for $3,300. 


SLOCUMVILLE.—R. F. Latimer, trading as Latimer, Still- 


man & Co., woolen manufacturers, has suspended. He has 
been hard pressed lately, and parties could not collect small 


bills. He had a heavy load to carry with his mill property on a 
small working capital. The mill and machinery, with improve- 
ments, cost $37,000, and was mortgaged for $18,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MARION.—J. C. Reville, furniture, has assigned. 


TENNESSEE. 
BROWNSVILLE.-—J. P. Lill, grocer, has assigned. 
COWAN,-H. L. Byron, general store, has been attached. 
JACKSON.—Mrs, J. C. Copeland, millinery, has assigned. 

Liabilities $4,200 ; assets about $3,000. 
MEMPHIS.—J. Mulcahey, grocer, has been attached for 


$1,200. 
TEXAS. 
AMMANSVILLE.—Louis Srubar, dry goods, etc., is reported 
to have been closed up by creditors. 
BASTROP,—Frederick Schweitzer, saloon, has failed. 
CLIFTON.—T. O. Prather, general store, has assigned, 
DECATUR.—L. Freedman, general store, has been attached. 
HILLSBORO.—C. Kierskey, d:y goods, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 
PLEDGER.—J. L. McLean, general store, is reported to 
have left town, and his stock has been turned over to creditors. 
WHARTON.—B. H. Boon, general store, has been sold out 


by the sheriff. 
VERMONT. 

BRISTOL.—E. B. Oakes, grocer, has failed, Liabilities about 
$800; no assets. 

POULTNEY.—E. S. Lockrow, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $4,000; assets about $1,800. 

WINDSOR.—John Pope, saw and carding mill, has been at- 
tached by the townof Windsor for about $2,000 alleged shortage 
on accounts as Town Treasurer. 

VIRGINIA. 

WALKERTON.—A. B. Gwathnay, miller, has assigned. 

WHITE MARSH.—W. B. Brown, general store, has as- 
signed. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


GRAFTON.—H. Ford, general store, has assigned to John T. 


McGraw. 
WISCONSIN. 

BERLIN.—John M. Hunt, shoes, has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. Liabilities about $3,000; assets about $1,500. 

MILWAUKEE,.—L. Newbouer & Son, wholesale clothing, 
assigned on the 27th ult. to George Tracy, giving preferences 
for $98,000, among which were the following: Milwaukee Na- 
tional Bank $44,812; Adler Brothers & Newbouer, New York, 
$5,763; Miss Emma Newbouer, New York, $4,000; Mrs, R. 
Frank, New York, $6,900; Mrs. Rose Newbouer $6,160 ; Zolner 
& Bouns $4,969; A. C. Clamber, New York, $1,750; David 
Adler $5,000. The habilities are estimated at $200,000, and 
assets $125,000, They have been in business many years, and 
in 1874 were obliged to ask an extension. 


MANITOBA. 

ST. CHARLES.—George Barcelo, general store, has been 
sold out by the sheriff, 

WINNIPEG.—H. C. Reynell, tobacco, has been sold out 
under a landlord's warrant. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

HALIFAX.—John Meservey, trader, who recently failed, owes 

$13,600 ; assets $800. 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

AYLMER.—Thedore Reevely, hotel, is financially embar- 

rassed, Liabilities about $1,500; assets $1,000, 
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CASTLETON.—Albert German, hotel, is reported to have 


assigned. 


CHATHAM. —T. A. Smith, dry goods, has assigned. 
COLPOY'S BAY,—John Shackleton, hotel and general store, 


has been sold out by the sheriff on a judgment for $2,050. 


ELMIRA.—R. Miller, general store, has been sold out by the 


sheriff. 


GLEN WILLIAMS.—R. T. Stewart, general store, has been 


sold out by the sheriff. 


INGERSOLL.—William McBain, dry goods, has assigned. 
ORILLIA.—F. W. Thompson & Co., dry goods, etc., have 


assigned. 


SOUTH WOODSLEE.—R. H. Allison, general store, has 


assigned, 


WINDSOR.—C. N. Pratt & Co., timber, are reported finan- 


cially embarrassed. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
DUNHAM.—H. E. Wood, tins, has assigned. 
MONTREAL.—J. F. Rogers, manufacturer of boots and 


shoes, is reported financially embarrassed, and creditors are 
making an investigation. 


ST. JEANS DES CHAILLONS,—L, Dussault, general store, 


has compromised at 50 cents. 


ST. JOHNS.—A. Cartier & Co., tailors, have failed. 
ST. JOHNS.—Alphonse Ledoux, dry goods, has failed. 
VALLEYFIELD.—D. Larocque, general store, has assigned. 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLDERs, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 
Net SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 

This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPL Y & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO,; and at other 


Continental seaports ; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





YDELITY anv CASUALTY CO. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 


CASHACAPIT ATL «cleeicis wistaicinsislaleie «ie slaisiwiweiniciale sinlaialteain: nie $250,000,co 
IASSIETS oad ck ve nie a ta pictor: idle eolalen< fal eiolnininie e’atele'n viaivicssle.e 375,000.00 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, <. 000.0000 sceceecnece 100,000.00 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 

ositions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
bonds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 

uarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. RIcHArRDs, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 145 BRoADWAY, NEw YorK. 





CASH CAPITAL, - : - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, : : = - 640,216.48 


ToTaL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. . 
PETER NoTMAN, President. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary, 


Ni Glee meee LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
1880 (82) 1882. 





DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLIC/IES—Incontestable, non-forfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values. 

RATES-—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permancnt employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HALsEy, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N, STEBBINS, Actuary, H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres. 


NITED STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 


No. 409 Broapway, NEw YORK. 








$8,000 accident insurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular and application blank. European permits. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 
(oF ROGERS, PEET & Co.) President, 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
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RICE COMMISSION. 





AN TALMAGE’S 
DOW. terre. 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


Jed La ee 


96 WALL STREET, NEw _YorK. 
1o, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH Peters St., NEw ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








MINERAL WOOL. 


[ y. S: MINERAL, CO; 
“16 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MATERIAL FOR 


FIRE, HEAT AND VERMIN PROOFING, 
ALSO DEAFENING. 











STLELIPENS. 





PENCERIAN SPECIALTIES 


STEEL PENS, 
WRITING INKS, 
LEAD PENCILS, 


Absolutely reliable for business 
purposes. 


SAMPLES OF PENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor&Co., 


753 & 755 BRoapwWay, NEW YORK. 





De ae 
Superior Steel Pens, 


26 JOHN STREET, 


Manufactory, 
NEW YORK, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





SHAFTING. 


KRON IRON COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PaTENnT Hort PotisHED SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. Is round, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5, 


BELTING AND PACKING. 


EW YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER, 


Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 ParK Row, NEw YORK. 
Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 








RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 16 Lake Sr., Curcaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 





SAFES, 





ARVIN SAL Taw 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SpA pln 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SE CUR iMisye 





PROFESSIONAL. 
Established 


R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 





1878. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and bet 


Exchange Bld’g. 
/ YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


68 WASHINGTON STREET, 

M* NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 

Iso SUPERIOR STREET, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass, 





CHICAGO, 








279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





WILLIAM H. WHITE. 
] ] JHITE & GARNETT, 
Counsellors at Law, 


P. O. Box 665. 


THEO, S. GARNETT. 


NORFOLK, VA. 





W. H. BurrouGus. J. J. BurrouGus. 


ie & BROTHER, 
Attorneys at Law, 


P. O. Box 152. NORFOLK, VA. 


All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty, 





T. R. BORLAND, 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


eS ee ND & BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 


D. TUCKER BROOKE, 


NORFOLK, Va. 





Sa4 RP & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Ss PARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 





509 OLIVE STREET, 


LJENRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, TOLEDO, Onto. 


ARSCALLEN (& CAHITT, 


Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa. 


ULOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Meena A Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c., 
S, W. cor. KiNG & CHURCH STS., TORONTO, ONT. 


W. MULOCK, J, TILT. W.H, MILLER, J. CROWTHER, JR, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 














PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 





BLANK BOOKS, 
Wim P,) Bennetts ca cnjeaces asansa aeons ca tale esate 94 Fifth avenue, 
DISTILLERS. 
Jos..5. Finch & Co. 05 ccivasn (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
~ FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited).............. 36 Sixth Street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 


Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs, Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
GLASS 

Geo. A.) Macbeth & Co. csrcc.s ences Lead Glass Chimneys. 
IRON 

Wa. ‘Clarke & Cote. senor cceeees Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 

Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ..........- Railway Supplies. 

Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.........s0sseeeeeeee P. O. Box 30. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 





RANE BROS. MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED 


Wit GLU G Ei TE © Ne sia 


STEAM AND GAs FITTINGS, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 








DISTILLERS, 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. 
ENGRAVING, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography, 

PERFORATED METALS. 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co...292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 


E. W. Blatchford & Co. Chicago Shot Tower Co. 








Gf IEEE, MASTERS & CO, 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 





DOMESTIC STEAMSAHIPS. 


LD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP.CO. 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION IN SPLENDID 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 


New York and Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, 
Petersburg and Richmond, Va. 
Steamers leave RICHMOND, ee Tuesday and Friday, 
a 


as advertised, Leaving NORFOL nd PORTSMOUTH, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday, at 6 P.M, 


Through connections to all points. 





Tickets at all principal hotels and offices. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 








FERTILIZERS. 





ALTON, WHANN & CO,, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga; 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E, T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F, N. Buck, 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALIY. 


PETROLEUM, - 


D. LUPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. Nicos & Co., 
N. E. conNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special attention given,to carrying United Pipe Line 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of 
at low rate of interest. 












IC. MEHLEN, 


BROKER AND DEALER IN % 
PETROLEUM AND ITS, PRODUCTS 


28 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on margi1 
a specialty. o 


T. COMER, WA 
* PETROLEUM BROKERS 
Petroleum Exchange, 23 William Street, New York, 


OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 20, E 


Represented in Oil City and Bradford. Does a Comm 
business only. United Certificates bought, sold and carried 
margin, 


H. JOHNSON, ’ 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
No. 585 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Henry M., Curtis. Wo. H. Cc 
ENRY M. CURTIS GCG. be 


BROKERS IN 5 


) 
PETROLEUM AND ITs Propuc7 


26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


_ 


Rooms 5 and 6. 


y. 
a 





CANADA, 
MONEREAIL. gevecncce selves Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO, 
ANON Cn Wess clelesiasiwers’s Fremont County Bank. 
WOEEINIVEGRG doa eecessescupssscs Colorado National Bank, 
LEADVILLE ................ First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. 
EAU eG) ORD. sraldl sina inis/cieisinfe ex American National Bank, 
GEORGIA. 
IVE ACI IN. Ricista yovcietale'> sreisipisialsisiei R. F, Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
EEG ASO) noe isicialeiasicin lo) sie iis Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Sav 


ings Association, 


IOWA. 





BUREINGTON <.ticicitecies a Merchants National Bank, 

STORM LAKE Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS........2»2.: Union National Bank. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOS EO rttiristeles slsis/ere vieveieterate's Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

IMSCR UD VAIN cain cts a ovalenaisie Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
NEBRASKA. 

OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 

ADDIS OMivmsnivtesiaivsltsosss cs James Baldwin & Co. 

ALB U BINS cenaanes ie caase re Watson & Neyhart. 

BUR ALO 37 ceeccs pase saws Bank of Buffalo. 

HORNELLSVILLE.......... The Bank of Hornellsville. 

ROCHESTER corvcaccsinacioes City Bank of Rochester, 

SYRACUSE arngbinre site nciea Third National Bank, 


NEW JERSEY. 


INTE WARIS ciclo inters nseteislece'e cnislo ot The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark, 





OHIO. 

CANTON..... ‘Neto eee nee G. D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAND. Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND uci ica cwicsee ss Henry Wick & Co, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADPEORD ocr enrersocsesss W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA ....2.....2 Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 

street. 

PITTSBURGH sys accncsnsayc Fifth National Bank. 
PUETSBURGEL och sceneries ot Iron City National Bank, 
PITESBOURGH, Sescncet. shies Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEORGETOWN ............ R. E, Fraser, 
TENNESSEE. 
NWASHVIGDLE saves scesesn sets Third National Bank, 
IMUM EDS esis isececttcae(os ae First National Bank, 
TEXAS, 


Sere oe ea City National Bank. 
ScieeEAD Citizens Bank of Texarkana. 
-.....»Bonner & Bonner. 
OY one east ageenenee Waco National Bank, 


UTAH. 
+++ ++++Deseret National Bank, 


SALT LAKE CITY,, 
















| ae ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 
52 Broap St., New York, AND OIL City, 


Offers to his patrons every faeility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin, 5 





N. F. HILTon, 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 E/ 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. _ 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A, WauGu, 





YWOS. B. STMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, O11 City, PA. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 





H. DUFUR, : 


"BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. * 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permiss 


V. SELDEN, < 





Broker in Crude Petroleum, 
OIL, CLV PAs “ 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGII 





G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, / 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, Ps 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, . 


x = — 





RADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDER} 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE BINDING j 


5 
sf 


IN LEATHER. 4 


THE BRADSTREET COMPAN 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 
Lad 
Lan 


NEW YORK, ae, 












































NEW VORK COMMISSION. NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co,, 
New Orleans, La, 















LEHMAN, DurR & Co, 
Montgomery, Ala, 


JERSE BROTHERS, 


- Commission Merchants, Cotton Factors 
AND 


123 PEARL STREET, COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFicE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
pavesnook and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B, NEwGass & Co. and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & SONS, 


OHN C. GRAGZAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEW York. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


. GWATHMEY, J. O. BLoss, 


Pee & BLOSS, 


No. 
— NEW YORK. 

E ecute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
‘ Liverpool; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


LJENRY HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


~ Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


‘ s Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
: LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
_ Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
| Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


ONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
‘ht and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
New Orleans through Messrs, Samuel H. Buck & Co. 


OODWARD 
& STILLMAN, 








Wm. Mone. H. W. HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN. & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186.GRAVIER ST., 
New YorK. NEw ORLEANS, La. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 








NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
[A & A. MEVER & CO;, 


r for sale a large stock of COTTON: Bese ree ee ee 
TEXAS, GULFS and UPLANDS, ALL 
GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 
can spinners. Terms to suit buyers, 
sh or time. 


ders for Contracts Executed. 


CASH ADVANCES 
_ MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


CRANZ, 


Importing and Commission Merchant, 

AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 
NUTS and OTHER PRODUCE. 





BERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL. 


72 OBERT TANNAHILL & CO. 


SOLTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
CoTTroN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





HENRY THOS. COATES, PIERSON C, ROYCE. 
SCOALA, Se Orn OO. 
: COTTON, 


No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
future contracts. 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


COTTON 


‘COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 34 NEw STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
COTVLONS: 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton. Contracts for 
Future Delivery of Cotton bought and sold on commission. 


53 STONE STREET, NEw YorK. 





ero. HH. Kpavse. WILLIAM G, Mars. 
“£0. H. KRAUSE & CO., 

: COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
REIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHuRcH Street, NEw York. 
al cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
‘to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 





WARREN EWEN, JR. JouN M, EWEN 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YorK. 





eekevd & CO., 


No, 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 

ni (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 

POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILL. St. Lours, Mo. 

mmission Merchants and Brokers in 
_ Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





EO. BRENNECKE & CO., 
COTTON BROKERS, 


No. 110 Pearl Street, New York. 
FUTURE CONTRACTS A SPECIALTY. 





PROBERT MOORE & CO., 


< 





Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


s for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
‘ future delivery will receive best attention. 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 Wittiam STREET, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO.,, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER, 


/ ARE & SCHROEDER, 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M. S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 


YAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEw YorK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


R. PRESTON & CoO., 
: COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 
-111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 











Louis Monyjo, Jr. Louis Monjo, Sr. 
WUE ONTO, JR., & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


I 0. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 











F 'L. MAcautay, A. J. MACAULAY. 
MeEAOULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


ticular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future pares in New York and Liverpool. 


BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 





£0, T. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SoutH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins, 


[J 7ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New YORK. . 
ention to Futures. Orders promptly executed. 









On the Chicago Board of 
A 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 





Ws EVERINGHAM & CO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 


z25 La Salle St., adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


Trade, for Cash or Regular Delivery, 
SPECIALTY. 


Telegraphic and other facilities unsurpassed. 
Special information regarding markets, usually proving cor- 


rect, freely furnished upon request. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT: 


HENRY B. HEBERT & CO.,, 114 Broad St., New York City. 











EDWARD M. FIELD. 


17 South Street, 
hY. CITY.” 


ee LINDBLOM & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GAR ASIN AN DEP ROV ISTO N's; 


160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders, 


NEw YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 


(oe oe CO: 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


VEL abi ND EE VS SA COs 


New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


JoHN P. TRUESDELL. PopEC, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, ALTIMORE, Mp. 





RWIN, ORR GOr, 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


& 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins, 











OHN W. RUMSEY & CoO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROOMS 18 AND 19.) 





ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





W. E. McHEnry, 
CHICAGO, 


FRED. P. Rusu & Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHENKY, RUSH & CO. 


General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 








AE Cn OCI GF COs, 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


Rooms 3 to 5. CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHESTER O, ANDREWS" 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CoO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), CHIcAGo, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 


Wo. G. CONKLING. 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. YounG, F. I, Younc. 


TOUNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopucE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





Rk. HOWARD, 
° ForMERLY oF N. M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








RICHMOND COMMISSION. 


HOS. BRANCH & Co., 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, V 

Virginia Bonds funded under act of last 

cent, commission, 





A. 
Legislature for % per 
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SI LOOPS COMMISSION. 





Fe fei 44 FLEMING & CO., 


Cotton Buyers, 


MAIN STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


No. SouTH 


393 





7! ’ C. WITHERSPOON, 
. COML@ ING Ober rt. 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to St. Louts NATIONAL BANK, St, Louis; CHARLES D, 
Dickey and Brown Bros, & Co., of New York. 





EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT St. (Room 10), St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer by permission: St. Louis NATIONAL BANK. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 





I. E. GLENNY. 
(eae & VIOLETT, 
Cotton Future Brokers, 


ATWOOD VIOLETT, 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwYNN & Co., New York, 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 





S. SMITH & BRO., 


COTTON BUYERS; 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 
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FINANCIAL. 





Lites PEABODY & CO, 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT, 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon, 


PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 


J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
‘ANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 





ie W. WILSON & CO., 
"27 & 29 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Bills of Exchange and Letters of Credit 
on all parts of Mexico. 





[eae SECURITIES. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS. 


Send for Lists and Circulars. 
GEORGE STARK & CO., BANnkErs, 
33 Nassau Street, New York. 





Wm. M. EARL, Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARIL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW York. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


Ko ee BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world, Make telegraphic transfers, 


A. H, Dayton. 








P. K. Dickinson, JULES E, BRUGIERE. H. C. Dickinson, 


jf apnea BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


TEJOWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


IN 0.8 5) WA ee tuk RTs Vio R Kes 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. SrocK EXCHANGE. 


R. J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY, F, E, BALLARD, 


R HH. PARES (&CO;, 


Successors to H. E. DILtinGHAmM & Co., 


NEw 








Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S. NICHOLS, Chicago. 
G, WHITE. 


H. E. DILLINGHAM. 





LJILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 
MILts BLp’c, BRoaD St., NEW YorK. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 


oy: i MEAD SCO, 

, STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEw YORK. 
Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I, F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 


ce ewe S: BALLIN (& ICO} 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (7057), NEW YORK. 


eG. STEBBINS & SON, 
° Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
C. H. STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN 


ALCOTT & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERs, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 
[)/AENAAS & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW York, 
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ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 


THE 


(Fee NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C. O. BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C, H. COLE, CASHIER. 
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Accounts solicited. 
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FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 


REGORY & BALLOU, 
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margins not entertained. 


Lewis C, NELSON. 
hE & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. Safe 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty. 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS. 


Henry M. NOEL 


THE 
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OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Bonps OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 
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Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No, 178 Broadway. 
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Factories: 


Rolling Mills: 
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THOMASTON, CONN, 





To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
EXCURSION CARSCO. 
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IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A, for 
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FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; a 
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298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - | BOSTO 
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The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at 
Exposition, 1879-'80; The Gold Medal Leather Exhibitio 
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Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the 
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WOES OF THE WEEK. 


The correspondents at Washington are 
beginning to call attention to the fact that 
_ the question of the reduction of taxation, or 
of a modification of the tariff, is very likely 

to depend upon the surplus revenues, and 
that, after all the enthusiastic statements 
_ which have been made in many quarters, 
it is by no means certain that, even under 
the existing system of tariff and taxation, 
__ the government will have any surplus more 
than is necessary to satisfy the bond calls 
which have already been made. The New 
York Zimes, for instance, calls attention to 
this fact, and, after summarizing the de- 
__ mands which have already been made upon 
- the expected surplus by the calls of bonds, 
shows that nearly the whole of the estimated 
surplus is already anticipated, and that few, 
_ if any, bond calls will be possible during 
i the remainder of the fiscal year. The state- 
i ments of the Zimes are true beyond ques- 
tion, and, as they are true, they raise at the 
very threshold of the tax and tariff discus- 
sion the question whether it will be possible 
to reduce the revenue at all without in- 
curring the danger of a deficit. 












Last summer, in an article on the govern- 

- ment balance sheet, we called attention to 

the fact that the Treasury view of the sur- 

4 plus revenue was not a safe one; that it 
= 2 








was a very unwise system of public finance 
which called a bill payable, which had not 
yet been presented or was not yet due, a 
surplus simply because the obligation at the 
end of any given month had not been paid 
out of the Treasury, and that, in the esti- 
mate of the monthly and annual surplus, 
sufficient consideration had not been paid 
to the flexible appropriations generally 
known as ‘‘ permanent and indefinite,” or 
to the general appropriations which had 
not matured. Other journals which give 
attention to financial questions are begin- 
ning to discover this fact. And, now that 
Congress has met, and that the people, 
through the newspapers, organs and stump 
speakers of both parties, have been edu- 
cated to think that there is and will be a 
monstrous surplus which can only be pre- 
vented by the entire abolition of the in- 
ternal revenue system and by a modifica- 
tion of the tariff laws, we are met in the 
first week of the new session with the dis- 
covery that the Treasury of the United 
States has already mortgaged whatever sur- 
plus it is likely to have, even without inter- 
fering with the existing tax; that, in fact, 
the government must have all the revenue 
which the existing system of taxation can 
furnish to meet the obligations which it has 
voluntarily anticipated for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. 


More than that—the government will 
hardly have all the revenues which it has 
anticipated, even if not a single law is 
changed. The reason for this statement is 
asimple one. The agitation of the ques- 
tion of internal taxation has always affected 
collections of revenue from that source. 
The tobacco trade is particularly sensitive. 
The most extraordinary appeals have al- 
ready been received in Washington from 
all the leading tobacco trade centers stating 
that that industry is paralyzed even by the 
suggestion of a change in the tax, and that 
whatever is to be done must be done quick- 
ly. It is unfortunate for Congress and the 
public that this condition of affairs exists. 
More than six months ago we sounded a 
warning that the problem which might 
soon face the Treasury might be, not one of 
the disposition of the surplus, but of meet- 
ing a possible deficit if the revenues were 
too much anticipated. Now it is learned 
that the more conservative and thoughtful 
men in both branches of Congress are dis- 
posed to join in that warning. We may at 
a later period have occasion again to call 
attention to the details of the government 
balance sheet as presented in the latest con- 
tributions made to national financial litera- 
ture by the executive departments of the 
government. 





The stock market during the past week 
has been so dull that commission houses 
are groaning over the want of business. 
The trading seems confined to short 
turns by some of the large operators, and 
a chasing of eighths and quarters by the 
crowd of brokers who deal on their own ac- 





count. Wall street is very dismal in these 
days, with its recent narrow escape from a 
panic, with granger wars that don’t promise 
speedy settlement, with cliques loaded up 
to the eyes with stocks for which no market 
can be found, and the public unwilling or 
unable to come in and buy anything. A 
little spurting of prices is done now and 
again on rumors that this or that thing is 
to happen; but they are followed by reac- 
tions to the same extent. We have now to 
look forward to what the opening of the new 
year will bring. 





The report of the Tariff Commission has 
been somewhat of a surprise. The com- 
mission states that, while it has given con- 
sideration to the interests to be affected by 
revision, in determining the rates to be 
recommended, it has been governed by its 
own views of justice and expediency, and 
by a regard for the interests of consumers 
and for the public sentiment of the country. 
From the beginning of its work it believed 
that a substantial reduction of the tariff 
duties was demanded by the conservative 
opinion of the country. The commission 
points out that excessive duties generally, 
or exceptionably high duties in particular 
cases, furnish plausible arguments for the 
complete subversion of our whole economic 
system; that, in addition, they serve to in- 
crease the uncertainty on the part of indus- 
trial enterprise, and take from commerce, 
as well as production, the sense of stability 
required for extended undertakings. The 
commissioners appear to be of the opinion 
the improvements in machinery and pro- 
cesses made in the last twenty years, and 
the high scale of productiveness resulting, 
should enable our manufacturers to com- 
pete with foreign rivals under a substantial 
reduction of existing duties. 


The commission recommends the 
arrangement of the various articles paying 
duty in fourteen schedules under the fol- 
lowing heads: chemicals, earthen and 
glassware, metals, woods, sugars, tobacco, 
provisions, liquors, cotton, flax, wool and 
woolens, silk, papers and books, and sun- 
dries. 
chemicals, has been mainly condensed and 
arranged with a view to simplification from 
the existing schedule of “‘ sundries.” The 
free list has been increased, and most of the 
articles have been classified under to or 20 
per cent. ad valorem clauses. Under the 
second schedule the commission recom- 
mends no change in the duties on brown 
earthenware and common stoneware, but 
advises an increase of 15 per cent. on the 
finer kinds of earthenware and china. On 
cut, engraved, painted and colored glass- 
ware an increase of 10 per cent. is recom- 
mended. On most other kinds the old 
rates have been retained, except that an 
increase of 5 per cent. has been made in 
the general clause. 


re- 





Perhaps the widest interest will be felt in 
that part of the report which relates to 


ad valorem. 


cent. 
tobacco no changes are made, except the 
abolition of compound and the substitution 


abolition of compound duties. 






The first schedule, consisting of 





metals. The commission say that no 
schedule of the present law has given rise 
to more serious controversies than this, and 
that in no part is revision more necessary. 
In this schedule the abolition of compound 
rates and the adoption of specific duties is 
recommended as far as possible. On iron 
ore a specific duty of 50 cents is proposed 
instead of the present rate of 20 per cent. 
Pig and scrap iron of all 
kinds are rated at 3-10 of 1 cent per pound. 


The duty on steel rails is fixed at 8-10 of 1 
cent per pound. 


The reduction recom-_ 
mended on bar iron ranges from 10 to 20 
per cent.. For the purpose of simplification, 
the commission has, as far as_ possible, 
placed iron and steel at the same rates. 
Reductions ranging from 20 to 50 per cent. 


are recommended on various manufactures 
of iron and steel. 
to 25 per cent. is recommended on copper, 
lead, zinc and other metals. 


A reduction of trom 15 


On sugars an average decrease of 15 per 


is recommended. In relation to 


of specific duties. In regard to liquors 
there are practically no changes, except that 
the rebate of 5 per cent. allowed for break- 
ages has been abolished. The cotton 
schedule is simplified, particularly by the 
A general 
reduction of from 25 to 30 per cent. is 


recommended, except on finer grades. The 
existing classification of wools is retained, 


and reductions ranging from 18 to 40 per 
cent. are advised. Compound rates are 
retained in this schedule for special reasons. 
On silk the rates recommended indicate a 
reduction of more than 20 per cent. Under 
the new schedule, ‘‘papers and books,” 
newspapers and periodicals have been made 
free of duty. In view of the great delays 
attending the trials of cases arising under 
the revenue laws, the establishment of a 
special court for the trial of such cases is 
recommended by the Commission. 





The excess of imports over exports of 
$681,961, shown by the Bureau of Statistics 
report of the foreign commerce of the 
United States for September, was strongly 
indicative of a turning in the ‘‘ balance of 
trade,” as was pointed out in BRADSTREET’S 
at the time. The report for October fully 
confirms that anticipation with a surplus of 
exports for the month of $10,278,171 against 
asurplus in October, 1881, of but $9,030,018. 
This starts the coming year on a footing 
with that which is now concluding. ‘The 
imports for four months ended October 31 
last are still $4,505,957 in excess of the ex- 
ports, and for the year to the date named 
$43,942,987 in excess. For the 
months to November, however, the value of 
imports is greater only by $10,805,230. 
The excess of exports of gold and silver 
coin and bullion for ten months of 1882 is 
$37,808,418, which leaves the net excess 
imports on the year but a little over 


$6, 134,000, 


twelve 
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cent., as reported by our correspondents in 
June and afterward revised at the begin- 
ning of July. This conclusion was criticised 
at the time, but it afterward gained wide 
acceptance. Since that time the general 
tenor of our reports from the cotton regions 
has been confirmatory of the reduction first 
indicated. Where increased area in cot- 
ton has been shown to exist in some coun- 
ties by later returns, in others a further 
decrease has resulted. When the actual 
returns from Texas showed no _ increase, 
we were unable to mark up the acreage 
of that state in accordance with the cus- 
tomary reasoning by analogy that because 
about every previous year had brought an 
increase so also must this. On the con- 
trary, it was thought that in respect to the 
older counties (those having the largest 
cotton acreage) Texas could no longer be 
regarded as a new state. The county re- 
turns were, therefore, accepted as approxi- 
mately correct. Ona general reduction of 
6 per cent., or a total of 15,214,396 acres, 
the following returns and calculations are 
based. Our system of correspondence direct 
with the cotton-growing counties of the 
south is now so well organized and disci- 
plined that it has been thought best to dis- 
card the method by percentages of increase 
or decrease as compared with the previous 
year, and instead to ask from each corre- 
spondent a definite calculation and estimate 
as to the actual yield of his county for the 
season. To this end the following preamble 
and questions were sent out with the other 
queries of our November report: 

The census report gave the acreage and yield of 
your county (crop of 1879) as follows: Number of 
acres, 45,520; number of bales, 21,748. From all 
that we can learn the number of acres in cotton in 
your county this year is 48,000. On this basis of 


calculation, what do you make the total yield of lint 
cotton in your county this year ? 


THE COTTON CROP OF 1882-83. 

Below is given the November cotton re- 
port to BRADSTREET’S, with the best indi- 
cations obtainable at this date regarding the 
probable ultimate yield for the season of 
1882-83. The report is based on a total of 
860 replies from 569 counties, constituting 
94 per cent. of the total area in cotton. As 
will be learned from the analytical table, the 
weather from October 25 to November 25 
was generally good. Mail advices are to 
November 25. On that date 665 correspond- 
ents report that a killing frost had occurred, 
while 67 state that no frost occurring could 
be regarded as killing. Six hundred and 
eighty-eight correpondents report that the 
bolls had stopped maturing, while 118 state 
that growth had not ceased. Below is our 
customary detailed table: 
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The above figures of acreage and yield 
relate to Marion county, S.C. In response 
we have received from said county three 
replies, being from the post offices Marion, 
Little Rock and Forestville, and the esti- 
mates of yield for the county as given are 
respectively 22,000, 23,500 and 24,000 
bales. In approximating the yield of 
the state, Marion county, S. C., is put 
down at 23,000 bales. This method has 
been followed for the entire state, and for 
all the other states. Thus 150 replies from 
105 out of the 116 cotton counties of Texas 
growing over 500 acres each have been 
received. We have, therefore, definite 
estimates of the actual yield, based on sober 
calculation, in 105 counties of Texas. It 
should not be necessary to point out that 
this method of determining the yield of each 
county in detail is not to be compared with 
that of obtaining from any number of indi- 
viduals guesses of the total crop of the 
country from a knowledge of the probabili- 
ties in a single county, with the purpose of 
adding all the general sums and dividing by 
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CONDITION OF COTTON CROP AT THE CLOSE OF NOVEMBER, 1882 
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the number of entries. 

In considering the conditions under 
which the present crop has progressed to 
maturity it should be borne in mind that 
the plant failed to secure a generally good 
start, and in some regions, notably in Ten- 
nessee, a bad stand resulted. On August 
5, in summarizing the July report, it was 
not possible to report the general condition 
of the crop as good, owing to the excessive 
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& rates rains which had fallen during the month. 
Sacaes ii Fat s Instead, the condition was regarded as from 
3352 ue & |fair to good. During August the rainfall 
ale apa was still more excessive. 


é Distinct harm 
Che cotton year 1882-83 began with a| had been done unless the weather for the 


decrease of acreage amounting to 6 per ensuing weeks should prove exceptionally | 
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favorable. At the close of September we 
were able to report a distinct improvement 
owing to better weather. From about the 
25th of September until well into November 
the weather throughout the entire cotton 
region was scarcely ever surpassed in all 
the conditions favorable to the maturing of 
afullcrop. In writing of the outlook on 
October 7 we said: ‘‘ The weather through- 
out the south is now warm, and the chances 
would seem to be altogether in favor of a 
sufficiently prolonged period of good ripen- 
ing weather.” In the report for October, 
made public on November 4, out of 912 
correspondents, writing from 573 counties, 
constituting 95 per cent. of the cotton belt, 
683 reported the weather for October dis- 
tinctly good; 181 correspondents reported 
the weather for the month fair, while only 
81 regarded it as unfavorable for the matur- 
ing of the crop. The November report 
clearly demonstrated that the injury from 
worms had been inconsiderable. Our Oc- 
tober report (November 4) concluded as 
follows: ‘‘A good cotton crop is now 
assured, the only room for speculation 
being as to its actual size.” These points 
are recalled by way of directing attention 
to the fact that the real value of any system 
of cotton reporting depends primarily upon 
the regularity and thoroughness with which 
the condition of the crop is followed from 
month to month throughout'the season. 

It will also be seen from the above that 
about half of the crop was thought to have 
been marketed at the date of our mail 
advices. 

The dispatches to BRADSTREET’S, given 
elsewhere, show that important changes 
in the weather have taken place since No- 
vember 25, the date of our mail advices. 
The crop was so late that a consider- 
able portion is still unpicked. A good deal 
still depends, therefore, on the state of the 
weather in relation to picking during De- 
cember. In speculating as to the size of the 
present crop as it will be figured up on the 
first of next September, it should be borne 
in mind that the number of bales of cotton 
remaining in the hands of planters at the 
beginning of this cotton year was com- 
paratively nominal, as the high prices pre- 
vailing brought it nearly all out. This 
crop, therefore, will not draw to an extent 
worth taking into account from the previous 
one. In relation to the probabilities set 
forth below it should be understood that the 
figures are not given out as an absolute 
estimate. The yield of cotton in a given 
season is the number of bales picked out 
and saved. With a considerable part of 
the crop yet in the fields, as indicated, the total 
yield is still to be affected by the character 
of the weather. The figures are given out, 
therefore, subject to such changes as may be 
compelled by the weather during the re- 
mainder of the picking season. The figures 
are the results of adding the estimates of 
the correspondents for their respective 
counties on the basis of a close knowledge 
of the county’s acreage. The existing 
probabilities, as conveyed by our corre- 
spondents, are set forth in the following 
table, which shows the probable cotton crop 
of 1882-83, as compared with the crop of 
1880-81 : 
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By the first of the year we shall publish 
our acreage returns by counties. Genera 
criticism in relation thereto will be invited. 
It is thought that by pursuing this method 
from year to year we shall be able to, in 
measure, check our work from information 
in possession of the trade. Particular at- 
tention is directed to the very full dispatches 
to BRADSTREET’S, published in connection 
with our regular summary of the New York 
market. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREAS 
URY ON REVENUE REDUCTION, 


That part of the Treasury report which 
will naturally be read with the greatest in- 
terest is that in which the reduction of taxa- 
tion is discussed. Secretary Folger points 
out that the times have changed since 1789, 
when it was made the duty of the Secretary — 
of the Treasury ‘‘to digest and prepare — 
plans for the improvement of the revenue.” __ 
Then the need was for increased revenue; — 
now the Secretary is perplexed to discover 
means to turn back into the flow of business _ 
the surplus revenue that has been drawn 
from the people. Unused assets to a large — 
amount are in the Treasury, and the re- — 
ceipts are now, and are likely to continue 
to be, in excess of the needs of the goy- 
ernment. The evil effects of this condition 
of things upon the business of the country 
are clearly recognized by the Secretary. 
He says that the collections by government 
are taken out of and returned to the money — 
market in sums and at dates which have 
little or no agreement with the natural 
movements of money; the large disburse- 
ments of the government at times creating 
a plethora of money; at other periods, and — 
these more frequent, its large and continued — 
withdrawals causing such a scarcity of float- 
ing capital as to check the proper move-_ 
ment of legitimate business. Secretary Fol-_ 
ger does not disguise the fact that for these — 
and other reasons the Treasury Department 
is looked upon as a great, if not a chief, 
cause of recurring stringencies. 

To remedy the evils resulting from this 2 
state of affairs various official expedients 
have been tried, but for the most part in 
vain. The present Secretary is of the 
opinion that there is no advisable and law-_ 
ful mode of disbursing an existing excess of 
assets, except that of paying the public 
debt. But here, also, there are difficulties. 
Of the bonds redeemable at the pleasure of 
the government the 3 per cent. bonds may 
not be called in for payment while any of 
the 3% per cents. are outstanding and i 
called. The department is hampered in 
making calls, so as to keep up a timely suce- - 
cession, on account of the necessity of fixing o 
for the maturity of the 3% per cent. bonds 
a date three months off. This necessitates 
either waiting for making a call until th ‘ 
funds are in fact in hand, or else the makin 
a call in reliance upon probable prospective 
receipts. In the former case delay is inevit- 
ably caused; in the latter, on account of 
changes in the currents of business, embar- 
rassments may ensue. Again, a call is not 
always effectual in bringing in the debt for 
payment. The bonds payable at a fixed date 
in the future can only be purchased at a 
high premium in the market. It will prob-_ . 
ably be more economical for the govern- 
ment to call its 344 per cent. bonds than to. 
purchase the others just mentioned at a 
premium, taking the chance of making the 
same rate of interest as will be realized by ; 
capitalists buying them in the market now. | 
Hence, the Secretary does not think that 
the purchase of such bonds at ruling pre- 






















































































































































miums could be justified unless in a great 
nergency, when a general financial dis- 
er is threatened, which only extreme 
easures of governmental interference could 
turn aside. The Secretary disposes of the 
proposition to make a greater use of the 
national banks as depositories with the re- 
mark that while it may be well to authorize 
the department to make large deposits in 
the public depositories, yet that if financial 
turbance and disaster should come in such 
gnitude as to involve the national banks, 
. common with all, it would be of the 
ighest importance for the government to 
ave in its own hands a reserve sufficient to 
et the demands made upon it. At best, 
adoption of this measure would only 
tin a return to the channels of busi- 
‘of moneys taken from them without 
, and with the charge upon the people 
the cost of collecting. 

fhe radical cure for the evils arising 
m the government’s embarrassment of 
s is the reduction of taxation, and this 
Secretary strongly recommends, as he 
in his last report. He does not give his 
pport to the propositions which have been 
recently made to abolish the whole system 
of internal revenue, and is of the opinion 
that public sentiment does not favor any 
ch sweeping measure. He repeats his 
commendation of last year, to retain a 
‘on spirits, tobacco, and fermented 
uors, while not objecting to a reduction 
the rate of duties. All the other subjects 
nternal revenue may, in the Secretary’s 
ion, be released from taxation, except 
single one of bank circulation, and, in 
, of the liability of the banks to assess- 
it by the states, it is advisable to strike 
n this from the list of sources of federal 


Ity. A decrease of the duties on imports 
necessary to complete an effectual reduc- 
n of taxation. The Secretary has become 
npressed with the fact, in reading the testi- 
ny taken by the Tariff Commission, that, 
h scarcely an exception, the represent- 
tl es of each industry have claimed that 
yy can submit to no reduction of the pro- 
tection now afforded their particular manu- 
facture, even while conceding a general 
eduction of the tariff to be proper. It is 
nifest, therefore, he thinks, that they 
never be able to agree upon a reduc- 
ion of the tariff duties. He does not feel 
elf relieved from responsibility because 
f the work of the Tariff Commission, and 
therefore submits some recommendations of 
own. He believes that the time has 
ived when a reduction of duties on nearly 
‘the articles in the tariff is demanded 
dis feasible. A substantial reduction is 
ommended on the classes of merchandise 
jing the largest amount of duties; these 
ng, in the order named, sugar and mo- 
& es, wool and manufactures from it, 
iron and steel and the manufactures from 
them, manufactures of silk and manufac- 
ures of cotton. 
It appears that the largest amount of duty 
derived from any class of products is that 
from sugar, a necessary of life for all classes. 
Only a small portion of the whole quantity 
_ of sugar consumed is produced in this coun- 
‘try. Nearly the whole amount of revenue 
from this source is paid by the consumer, 
continues the Secretary, the home com- 
petition not being sufficient seriously to 
ct the price. Upon this article, then, 
Secretary thinks the duty may be re- 


x 


d without injustice to the producer of it 


- 


in this country. 
steel and their manufactures a large reduc- 
tion is urged by the report as necessary to 
secure a material decrease of the revenues 
derived from them, for the reason that the 
amount of imports will increase as the 
duties are lessened. 
the reduction can be made chiefly upon raw 
materials, or coarser manufactures, rather 
than upon those on which a greater amount 
of labor has been expended. A reduction 
of the duties on manufactures of silk is 
recommended, as not involving injustice to 
manufacturers in this country. 
tary finds the cotton tariff complex and 
inconsistent, and thinks that in most of the 
coarser classes of cotton fabrics our manu- 
facturers can compete with the world with- 
out protection. 
the revision suggested is recommended to 
the present Congress, which, as the Secre- 
tary says, has been fully aware of the ap- 
proaching financial situation. 
to be seen what weight the opinions of the 
President and the Secretary will have with 
the leaders of the administration party in 
Congress. 


readable document than the weighty— 
not to say heavy—state papers usually 
issued from the Executive chamber at this 
season of the year. 
of interest in our international relations are 
briefly reviewed, and our foreign affairs 
generally are declared to be in a gratifying 
condition. Referring to the frequent occur- 
rence of conferences for the consideration of 
important matters of common interest to 
civilized nations, President Arthur suggests 
that the Executive be invested by Congress 
with discretionary power to send delegates 
to such conventions, and that provision be 
made to defray the expenses incurred. Re- 
garding Mr. Blaine’s proposed peace con- 
gress, the President somewhat pointedly 
remarks that his action in asking for an 
expression of the opinion of Congress as to 
the advisability of holding the proposed 
convention was prompted by the doubt 
‘whether the diplomatic usage and tradi- 
tion of the government did not make it 
fitting that the Executive should consult the 
representatives of the people before pursu- 
ing a line of policy somewhat novel in its 
character and far-reaching in its possible 
consequences.” 
the conduct of the State Department under 
Mr. 
that the recommendation proffered to Chili, 
advising her to relinquish her demand for 
territory and to accept a money indemnity 
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Upon wool and iron and 


It is suggested that 


The Secre- 


The accomplishment of 


It remains 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 
The President’s message is a much more 


The leading points 


Another covert censure of 


Blaine is contained in the statement 


for the expenses of the war with Peru, and 
which Chili declined to act upon, could not 
have been enforced without resort to meas- 
ures in keeping neither with the temper of 
our people nor with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. Forcible intervention would, the 
President thinks, invariably lead to the 
establishment of a protectorate, a result 
“utterly at odds with our past policy, in- 
jurious to our present interests, and full of 
embarrassments for the future.” The sober 
sense of the country will sustain the views 
of the present administration on this point. 
The citizens of the republic are in no hurry 
to enter into entangling alliances and other 
embarrassing international complications. 
There are questions enough of internal 
policy about which to exercise themselves 
for some time to come. 

The most important part of the message, 
of course, is that which deals with the 


affairs of the Treasury. 
the ordinary revenues from all sources for 
the fiscal 
amounted to $403,525,250.28, of which 
$220,410,730.25 were derived from customs 
and $146,497,595.45 from internal revenue. 
The total ordinary expenditures for the 
same period were $257,981,439.57- 
surplus revenue, $145,543,810.71, together 
with an amount drawn from the cash bal- 
ance in the Treasury of $20,737,694.84, 
making in all $166,281,505.55, was applied 
to the redemption of bonds. 
dent repeats his advice of last year as to 
the repeal of the law providing for the com- 
pulsory coinage of silver. 
while there had been an increase in the 
number of silver dollars coined between 
November 1, 1881, and November 1, 1882, 
of $26,000,000, the increase in the circula- 
tion was only $1,500,000. 
his very judicious recommendation he lays 
stress upon the fact that of the $128,000,000 
thus far minted little more than $35,000,000 
are in circulation, and says that the mass of 
accumulated coin has grown so great that 
the vault room at present available for 
storage is scarcely sufficient to contain it. 
He also urges the retirement of the silver 
certificates, which last year he characterized 
as an unnecessary addition to the paper 
currency. 
reason to justify their speedy retirement 
the effect likely to ensue from the supply of 
gold certificates which are now in active 
circulation. 


tary Folger’s recommendations of imme- 
diate and extensive reductions in the annual 
revenues of the government. 
the expression of his conviction that such 
rapid extinguishment of the national in- 
debtedness as is now taking place is a 
cause rather for serious apprehension than 
for congratulation. 
surplus must either lie idle in the Treasury 
or the government will be forced to buy its 
bonds, not then redeemable, at market 
rates, paying an enormous premium there- 
for, or the swollen revenues will be devoted 
to extravagant expenditure. 
dent is of the opinion that unless the 
probable expenditures of the government 
for the coming year 
estimated, all internal taxes except those 
relating to distilled spirits can be prudently 
abrogated. 
taxes for the present would be, he thinks, 
an unwise step, for the reason that it is by 
no means clear that, even if the existing 
system of duties on imports is continued 
without modification, those sources alone 
will yield sufficient revenue for the needs of 
the government, and also because such a 
course would prove a serious, if not insur- 
mountable, obstacle to a thorough revision 
of the tariff and to any considerable reduc- 




























































It appears that 


year ended June 30, 1882, 


The 


The Presi- 


He shows that, 


In support of 


He mentions as an additional 


The President heartily approves Secre- 


He renews 


He says that the 


The Presi- 


have been under- 


The total abolition of internal 


tion in import duties. He suggests that 
the fact that the present tariff system is in 
many respects unjust was practically recog- 
nized by Congress in the passage of the act 
creating a tariff commission. If the tax on 
domestic spirits be retained large reductions 
from the customs revenue are, he says, 
entirely feasible. The President, while 
recommending this reduction, does not 
advise the abandonment of the policy of 
discriminating in the adjustment of details 
so as to afford aid and protection to 
domestic labor. He recommends an en- 
largement of the free list so as to include 
articles yielding an inconsiderable revenue, 
a simplification of the complex and incon- 


sistent schedules of duties upon certain 
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manufactures, particularly those of cotton, 
iron and steel, and a substantial reduction 
of the duties upon those articles and upon 
sugar, molasses, silk, wool and woolen 
goods. 


In view of the fact that for the first time 


in thirty-one years the postal service is not 
a burden upon the Treasury, the message 
favors a reduction in the rates of postage. 
The President finds, upon a review of the 
legislation upon this subject for the last 
thirty years, that domestic letters constitute 
the only class of mail matter which has 
never been favored by a substantial reduc- 
tion of rates; this class, therefore, is, more 
than any other, entitled to present relief. 
A reduction of 33% per cent. in the tax for 
carriage would, he thinks, increase the 
postal business to such an extent as to 
repair within a few years any temporary 
loss to the revenue which might ensue. 
withholds his concurrence, however, from 
the proposition of the Postmaster-General 
to so enlarge the functions of the postal 
establishment as to put under its control 
the telegraph system of the country. 


He 


The message wisely recommends the 


passage of a national bankrupt law with- 
out delay. 
of polygamy in the territories, a careful sur- 
vey of territorial legislation is suggested as 
of the highest utility. 
forests of the country is remarked upon, 
and the attention of Congress invited to the 
necessity of additional legislation to secure 
the preservation of those yet remaining on 
the public domain. 


In connection with the question 


The condition of the 


The President recalls the recent growth 


of interest in the question of civil-service 
reform and the earnest expressions of the 
people in favor of prompt and definite 
action in relation thereto. 
dent’s opinion such action should no longer 
be postponed. He says that the personal 
direction 
service has now become so great a burden 
upon the Executive that it necessarily 
diverts his time and attention 
proper discharge of other duties no less 
delicate and responsible, and which, in the 
nature of things, cannot be delegated to 
other hands. 
pending before the Senate, or any other 
embodying its important provisions, would 
protect the President and other public 
officers having, directly or indirectly, a 
control over the appointments, from the 
pressure of personal importunity and from 
the labor of examining conflicting claims 
and pretensions of candidates. 
dent goes on to say that he trusts that some 
decisive action may be taken for the cor- 
rection of the evils which inhere in the 
present methods of appointments, and he 
assures Congress of his hearty codperation 
in any measures which are likely to conduce 
to that end. 


In the Presi- 
of appointments to the civil 


from the 


He thinks that-the bill now 


The Presi- 


The recommendations contained in the 
message appear to be the result of a 
thoughtful consideration of current public 
questions, and we have no doubt that they 
will meet with the hearty approval of the 
country. 





THE COURSE OF THE BRITISH [RON 
TRADE. 

The course of the British iron trade of late has 
excited more than a passing interest in the United 
States, owing to a variety of causes. The practical 
cessation of imports of steel rails during recent 
weeks, the heavy receipts of foreign pig iron 
throughout the year, the various large contracts 
sent from the United States for tank and other 
varieties of iron, have not been the most important, 
Following hard upon the wages trouble in American 


iron mills, which stopped work for the summer 





season, appeared prospective difficulties of like 
character in England and Scotland. They pointed 
as well to the coal as to the iron trades, and the 
outcome there became a subject of special interest 
in this country. The British iron trade enjoyed 
exceptional prosperity until about November 1, 
when reports were received of a decline in business 
done. The meaning of this, if other than was to be 
attributed to the customary dull winter season, be- 
came likewise a subject of concern. From the point 
of view outlined, the following resumé of the course 
of events in the British iron trade during the past 
few months will be found exhaustive and of consid- 
erable interest. 

As noted in BRADSTREET’S London correspond- 
ence of September 7, it will be remembered that the 
Cleveland pig-iron makers were in considerable 
doubt as to whether their brethren in Scotland 
would renew the agreement, expiring at the begin- 
ning of October, to restrict the output of the blast 
furnaces by 124% per cent. The only ground for 
hesitation on the part of the Scotchmen arose from 
the fact that the Messrs. Baird, of Gartsherrie, 
wished to separate themselves from the ring. It 
soon became understood that the restriction arrange- 
ment between the north and south of the Tweed 
would not be continued, and that the close of 
September would leave it open for the furnace 
owners to act independently. Grave fears were, of 
course, felt that this suicidal action of those con- 
cerned would once more leave the whole trade at 
the mercy of the ‘“bears,"’ that as stocks were 
heavy and the output power, comparatively speak- 
ing, unlimited, there would be a downward rush of 
prices to be gauged exactly by the extent of the 
additional production, and that the good done by a 
year's restraint would vanish before the effects of 
heedless underselling. These gloomy forebodings 
were fulfilled, owing to circumstances, however, not 
altogether arising from the ironmakers’ own action. 
September began with G. M. B. No. 3 at 44s. 6d. 
f. o. b, at Middiesbrough, a price which, quoted by 
the makers, came down to 44s. 3d. in the first fort- 
night, owing entirely to the impending expiry of 
the term of restriction. Business was dull, how- 
ever, partly owing to the fact that the Iron and 
Steel Institute were holding their autumnal gather- 
ing at Vienna, and many of the local manufacturers 
were out of the country. Again, a considerable 
state of doubt had begun to arise as to the effect of 
the colliers’ agitation, commenced at Manchester on 
September 4, threatening every coal consumer with 
an advance in the price of fuel. Cleveland being 
situated partly and chiefly in Durham, where a 
colliers’ sliding scale of a highly honorable character 
exists, had no occasion to fear a strike of this kind, 
but the local pitmen were talking of restricting the 
output in order to assist their comrades elsewhere, 
and altogether the iron market, always sensitive to 
the highest degree, could not, even in those com- 
paratively safe circumstances, afford to ignore a 
national movement in the allied industry. The 
condition of the trade, on the whole, was good, 
exceeding the average autumnal returns, and heavy 
weights of metal were sent beyond the sea, in- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the generally favorable 
harvest returns the world over. Scotch iron recoy- 
ered a little from the sudden rush down to 49s. 6d., 
caused by the proposed abandonment of the restric- 
tion, and what with the large shipments to Canada 
and the States, the abnormal home demand which 
had sprung up immediately upon the sudden col- 
lapse of military affairs in Egypt, and the extensive 
shipbuilding operations, the like of which had never 
been known before, the prices at the end of the fort- 
night were firm at 50s., immediate delivery, and a 
few for forward quotations. The 
freights across the Atlantic had not a little to do 
with this ready sale in Scotland. Some months ago 
something like a guinea was charged as tonnage 
for a cargo of iron from South Wales to Canada, 
but in the middle of September last consignors on 
the Clyde were sending pig iron to North America 
at 8s. freightage. Another element which had no 
little disturbing influence was a resolution by the 
employers on the North of England Arbitration 
Board to reduce their men’s wages by gd. per ton in 
puddling, and 7% per cent. in other departments, 
on October 28, the date on which Sir J. W. Pease's 
award would cease to run. 


pence more 


However, matters re- 
mained, on the whole, in a very satisfactory con- 
dition till the end of September. The most marked 
feature of the month, perhaps, was the sin gular 
reduction of public and private stocks all round, 
from Scotland down to the Black Country. Nota 
week went by without a reported decrease in 
Connal & Co.'s stores at both Glasgow and 
Middlesbrough, and at the former market, on 
September 23, some of the makers declared that 
they were ‘‘ absolutely clean of stock,” and on that 
day warrant quotations were up 4d. on the week, 
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and makers’ prices 6d. @1s. ‘The month of Septem- 
ber closed in a manner highly favorable to the whole 
trade, and the markets on the 3oth of that month 
proved conclusively the amount of real good done 
by the restriction policy. At Glasgow, in spite of 
the possible increased make, the warrant market 
showed an increase of 1s. 6d, on the week, the price 
touching 52s. for cash on that day, while the 
makers’ quotations showed a rise of 2s., with no 
Coltness No. 1 to be obtained, and Gartsherrie and 
other brands a scarcity. Freights to this side had 
shot up to I2s., an increase during fourteen days of 
50 per cent., while Connal’s stores had come down to 
626,000 tons, this representing almost every owner 
of stored iron in the district. Some half dozen blast 
furnaces, which had been cold, were being got 
ready for work, but another difficulty was found 
in the scarcity of hands. At Middlesbrough the 
producers were jubilant over the immense tonnage 
of iron shifted in the month, and makers were 
quoting 45s. for No. 3. The September returns 
showed that in Cleveland 219,810 tons were made, 
nearly 107,000 tons were shipped, and that stocks 
had decreased 40,221 tons, leaving an aggregate of 
269,273, many of the makers being entirely cleaned 
out; while 120 furnaces were in blast, 83 on Cleve- 
land and 37 on hematite iron. 

Under these circumstances the last quarter of the 
year began under favorable auspices. Determined 
not to lose any ground, the Cleveland blast-furnace 
owners agreed to maintain the restriction of 12% 
per cent. at the furnaces till the end of the year, thus 
also counteracting to some extent any movement 
on the part of the colliers so far as the requirements 
of the iron industry were concerned. In a fortnight 
coal went up 6d. a ton, and No. 3 could not be 
obtained under 44s. 9d. cash down, although at 
Glasgow affairs had assumed a quieter aspect, the 
buying ahead of the few previous weeks having its 
due effect; besides, there was no local check on the 
output so far as any existing agreement was con- 
cerned. Still, Connal’s stores had come down to 
622,588 tons. The finished-iron trade of the two 
districts at this moment showed a marked difference. 
In Cleveland complaints of the lowness of prices 
and the scarcity of business were constantly made, 
whereas precisely the opposite state of afiairs existed 
in Scotland, founders and tube-makers, for instance, 
actually being compelled to decline orders in conse- 
quence of being crowded wit work. It may be 
added, too, that in the Black Country, weeks before, 
what may be described as a non-official advance of 
2s. 6d. was easily realizable on both plates and bars. 

On October 14 an important vote by ballot was 
taken among the operatives of the north of England 
finished-iron trade. It had reference to the question 
whether the local board of arbitration, which had 
ruled the district with success for something like a 
decade, should be continued or not. It will be 
remembered that the operatives had struck against 
an award under this board, and did much to upset 
the scheme of the blast-furnace proprietors to resus- 
citate the trade, the whole ending in a general adhe- 
sion to Sir J. W. Pease’s dictum as to wages, which 
was timed to expire in October. Over 9,000 hands 
are associated under the board, but only about 
5,000 voted, probably because of the general recog- 
nition of the merits of the principle involved, and 
the numbers were 3,847 for and 1,016 against. At 
this time two notices had been placed on the 
records—one, by the masters, of a reduction of 714 
per cent. after October 28, and another by the men, 
of an advance of the same amount, on the same day; 
so that, had it been decided to annihilate the 1sd., 
a strike was imminent. The importance of this 
vote to the finished-iron trade of the north was fur- 
ther enhanced in view of the just announced results 
of the quarterly meetings at Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham on October 11 and 12, when pig was 










































output of coal and demanding more pay at the 


oflate Sir J. W. Pease has been trying to decide 
upon the rival claims as to wages. 


for the season, it is a proper time to review the 
cheese market, and to inquire what is the state of 
both the home and foreign trade in this important 
article of commerce. 


butter was uncommonly high, and this was an 
inducement for dairymen to turn all their cream 
into butter. In addition to this state of things, 
there was a good deal of last year's cheese still in 





























































have the expected effect, but not to the extent 
feared, although on the 27th it was stated that eight 
more were in blast in Scotland than was the case in 
October last year, making a difference in produc- 
tion of 2,000 tons a week, the total in operation 
being 115. On the 3oth the ironworkers in the 
Black Country made a movement for an advance of 
wages; but, on the suggestion of the chairman, the 
matter was adjourned, mention being made of the 
fact that Sir J. W. Pease had again agreed to act as 
arbitrator in the north. The Cleveland iron trade 
returns for October showed. that stocks had de- 
creased by 30,211 tons, or 10,000 tons less than the 
decrease in September; but, on the other hand, the 
increase in make, notwithstanding the local restric- 
tion, was Io,42T tons. The shipments were 98,956 
tons, this being less than the previous month, but 
14,484 more than in October last year, while the 
furnaces blowing were I2I, one more in the month, 
and the total stocks 239,062 tons, showing a decrease 
since the end of September of over 30,000 tons. 

During two-thirds of November the quietness 
referred to has been more than maintained. On 
November 3, at Middlebrough, No. 3 was firm in 
makers’ hands at 44s. 9d. On November 21, 
although what may be described as the typical de- 
pression of the season was felt, the figure was not 
less than 44s., though merchants were “ bearing” 
at 3d. less. Early in the month the persistent 
nature of the decline in Scotland was emphasized 
by the failure of a Glasgow broker. The circum- 
stances surrounding his collapse are singularly sug- 
gestive of the operations of the most speculative iron 
market on the face of the globe. ‘This individual 
came to grief over the magnificent sum of £1,300, 
but small as this sum is, it let loose 13,000 tons of 
pig which were at once thrown on the market. The 
local iron quoted *at about 51s. in the middle of 
October, on November 2 had come down to 4gs. 
1o%ed. cash, with half-a-dozen variations in the day, 
and on the 2ist ult. the cash figure was under 4gs. 
It will thus be seen that Cleveland was on the date 
last named enjoying a considerable advantage, 
although the proportionately higher quotations at 
Middlebrough were preventing the dispatch of any 
pig to Scotland, a distinct class of trade at one 
time. 

On the whole, the condition of the British crude 
iron trade, as per our advices, is not to be com- 
plained of. Indeed, a much greater contraction of 
business that the early winter, accompanied by heavy 
gales and severe floods, brought might safely be ex- 
perienced, and, above all, the ‘‘bears”’ have not 
been able to have their revenge for the action of the 
ironmasters in restricting the output for a year. 
Middlesbrough was once their favorite scene of oper- 
ation, because it was nearest the source of supply, 
but there greater strength exists than anywhere else. 
The rates have been to some extent kept steadier 
by the men who, just at the time when increased 
output was expected, began to talk of lessening the 


iron works. No serious trouble is now feared, and 


THE CHEESE TRADE AND ITS 
PROSPECTS. 
Now that the factories have finished their work 


It will be remembered that last spring the price of 
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compete successfully with the best American p 
duct. Ithas been calculated that down to Septemb: 
of this year we had exported to Britain only 54,609 
tons of cheese, against 61,193 tons for the same 
period in 1881, a decrease of 6,584 tons. This h: 
been chiefly made up by the extra make at home, a 
fact which shows that increased attention is being 
paid to this branch of dairying. * 


both Canadian and English cheese will henceforth 
continue to increase, and that by so much 
American exports must continue to fall off. The 
natural inquiry will be, what has sustained the mar- 
ket so evenly during the season just past, and wh 
can be relied upon to steady it in the future? The 
answer is a very simple one. 
and must be, our salvation. 

east has received practically no cheese from 


and the west generally. That entire production 











































compared with that of 1881, at nearly a month off 
from the flush. Early in August the drouth set in 
and since that time the make has been smaller than. 
for several years before. The quality all through | 
the season has been good, and that of August, Sep- 
tember, and the first half of October, had excellent 
keeping properties. a 
Such a situation as this, if other conditions of the: 
market remained as they had been in former years, 
ought to have resulted in a strong and even buoyant 
tendency of prices. It did result in a firmness and 
evenness such as has seldom been seen in the cheese 
market for a whole season. Less money has b 
made by dealers, but for dairymen it has been 
successful and prosperous year, notwithstanding the 
shortage in milk. A comparison between this sea- 
son's business and that of 1879 shows one of the 
curiosities of trade. The production of that year 
was about one-quarter greater than it has been this 
year, but prices fluctuated from 5c. up to 13%4c., the 
season opening very low and remaining so until the — 
middle of September, when there came a scare lest — 
there should not be cheese enougii to last through 
the winter, and everybody became fierce to buy at 
almost any price. This year, with every evidence 
that the make would not be more than three-quarters ~ 
to four-fifths what it was in 1879, buyers have dis- — 
played the utmost caution and have refused to take 
any risks whatever. = 
There are several good reasons for this state of 
things, one or two of which seem destined to exert 
an influence in the future. Last year there wasa 
disposition to ‘buy cheese for speculation, and a — 
good many dealers, who put stock in cold storage, 
in popular parlance “‘ got left,’ and were obliged to — 
dispose of it at a considerable loss. They did not 
propose to put themselves in a similar position this 
year; and by selling their cheese every week, 
particularly through the hot weather, they were 
obliged to take the market price, and shippers had 
command of the market except as they were checked 
by the home trade. Another reason was the larger ‘ 
shipments of cheese from Canada, which have been - 
rapidly increasing all through the season. A 
portion of these undoubtedly came from northern ‘ 
New York, whose cheese has gone almost entirely , 
to Montreal this year, or to Boston. But the 
Canadian make has itself increased materially, and 
the exports from Montreal have helped to render 
the New York market dull. The chief cause, how- 
ever, lies in the increased production of English 
cheese. All reports agree in saying that there has — 
been the largest make of Cheshire cheese ever 
known. Either because their farmers are pressed 
for money, or because they find it the best policy to 
market their stock when it is green and in full 
weight, it has been regularly sold at the various 
‘fairs '' and ‘‘ shows” at prices which enabled it to _ 
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It is altogether probable that the production of 
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The home trade i: 
For two years now 


arge region of manufacture in Illinois, Wisconsi 


market, and dealers were unanimous in advising 
their friends in the country to keep on making 
butter instead of sending their milk to the cheese 
factory. Dairymen are not slow to see where they 
can turn a penny to the best advantage, and they 
followed the advice. This kept back the opening of 
the factories, and it was from ten days to two weeks 
later than last year when they commenced opera- 
tions. The season itself was a late one, the weather 
remaining cold and wet until far along into June, 
Cows were not generally turned out to pasture, even 
in the central part of New York state, until the lat- 
ter part of May, nearly two weeks later than last 
year; and it was necessary in many cases to supple- 
ment their pasturage with extra food in the stable. 
The result was that, with the late opening, unfavor- 
able weather, and slender flow of milk, the early 
make of the-factories was much in arrears, and fell 
short by a considerable percentage. Grass cheese 
did not come into market freely until about the 
middle of June. At no time was the make equal to 
that of the previous season, until the middle of July, 
when this year's make was about at the flush, and, 


advanced 2s. 6d.@5s., according to quality, and 
bar tos., making £8, and sheets, by a similar rise, 
49@£9 10s. On the roth the ordinary quarterly 
return for the northern arbitration district was 
issued, showing that of plates, iron rails, bars and 
angles tnere had been manufactured, from July 1 to 
September 30, some 159,855 tons, against 145,468 in 
the previous quarter, and the average price was £6 
8s. 6d., against £6 7s. in the June quarter and 
46 2s. 11d. in the March quarter. This was a 
higher average rate than had been known for the 
past two years, but was checkmated, as the makers 
knew to their cost, by the enhanced prices of pig 
and of coal, the latter having gone up 1s. to the 
date of the award; besides, since the beginning of 
the year, wages had been increased by an aggregate 
of some 12% per cent. 

From that time to the end of the month the trade 
in pig became quieter, and something like a settling 
down occurred consequent upon the realization 
of orders formerly given for delivery ahead. The 
lighting of the furnaces in Scotland also began to 





Agriculture of South Carolina, just at hand, proves. 


prehensive data concerning the agricultural weal ho 


used to supply théir own markets, together with” 
those of the lower Mississippi. Indeed, we a 
cognizant of the fact that considerable quantities of 
cheese have been bought direct for the western mea 
kets in the central and western parts of New York 
state. The southern trade in this city has als 
assumed large proportions, and that, in conn } 
with the increasing demand for local consumption, 
has made the market almost independent of forei 
trade. The time is fast approaching when th 
cheese business will no longer be controlled b hal 
English shippers, and even now they are compelled 
to bid against home prices whenever they desire” ; 
fine goods. This emancipation from dependence 
upon foreign markets is the most hopeful feature of 
our trade, and it is rapidly developing with each 


succeeding year. ? 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. pes 
The third annual report of the Commissioner of. 


to be a bulky pamphlet, but is filled with very com- 
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call the message ‘‘half-breed,” and say that the 
President has read the comments in the opposition 
papers, and has sought to satisfy them all in his 
message. ‘‘The message," said Mr. Ingalls, ‘‘is 
ambitious in quotation marks.’’ Conservative 
Democrats also fear that the recommendations 
enacted would prove too severe a strain upon the 
revenue. Strict party Democrats object to the mes- 
sage, as they think it tends to give the Republicans 
credit for reforms which they themselves intend to 
inaugurate in the next Congress, when they have 
control of the lower house. 

Meanwhile, the Ways and Means Committee, 
without waiting for the caucus of either party, has 
proceeded to attempt to make some very radical 
changes in the revenue. It is proposed, by an ap- 
parent majority of six to five, one Democrat only, 
Morrison, opposing it, to take off all taxes upon 
tobacco in every form. The minority was composed 
wholly of western members—Kasson, Haskell, Mc- 
Kinley, Dunnell and Morrison. There were two 
absentees from the committee—Hubbell and Rus- 
sell, both Republicans, Hubbell being counted as 
against the bill, and Russell as in favor of 1€) it 
subsequently appeared that this estimate of their 
views was incorrect. It is not altogether clear 
whether this movement on the part of the Ways 
and Means Committee means anything more than 
that the measure shall be submitted to the House in 
order that the subject may be brought up for discus- 
sion without further delay. There were reserva- 
tions, for instance, on the part of some of the mem- 
bers, Randall and Tucker among them, of the right 
to offer amendments in the House. One of the 
amendments will propose to repeal the tax on fer- 
mented liquors. The amount of revenues which 


and natural resources of that state. It appears 
_ that there has been paid by dealers in commercial 
fertilizers (for privilege tax) $23,704.28 for the year 
ending October 31 last. This tax represents col- 
lections of 25c. on each ton of commercial 
fertilizers sold or offered for sale in the state. The 
report contains a list of all the fertilizers sold in 
South Carolina, the chemical analysis of the same, 
‘and the makers, and in no way underrates the im- 
portance played by this vegetable tonic in the agri- 
‘cultural yield of the state. Special efforts are being 
ade by the South Carolina Bureau of Immigra- 
tion to induce emigrants from Hungary, Bohemia 
and Poland to take up their residence in South 
Carolina. The State Fish Commission also appear 
to be succeeding in their work. The report con- 
tains recommendations in regard to changes in 
certain laws relating to obstructions in streams, and 
_ includes an abstract from the national report on the 
es fisheries of South Carolina, which has been outlined 
in BRADSTREET'S. The experiments of the Tish 
"Commission thus far have been with California 
salmon, German carp, and shad. The State Agri- 
cultural Department has over 300 correspondents 
located in the various counties of South Carolina, 
and the returns made by them, as published in the 
report, show a remarkable advance in the agricul- 
cultural and material prosperity of the state. The 
aggregate increased value of the crops in South 
Carolina in 1882 over that of the agricultural 
productions last year is placed at $18,803,311. The 
estimated reduction in value of cattle, swine and 
wool, and the loss on the apple crop, aggregates 
—$ 29,027, leaving the net gain in value $18,572,525 
over 1881. 


bill taking off the tax on tobacco is to be regarded 
as the beginning rather than as the end of the 
agitation in the lower house. 


in 188r was reduced to only 18,000,000, consisting 
for the most part of r1o-florin pieces. It appears 
that the present reserve of gold at the bank is 
scarcely 11,000,000 florins, and the total amount in 
circulation it is estimated cannot exceed 30,000,000, 
The stock of silver it seems has remained practi- 
cally unchanged, and the baser metal appears to be 
rapidly assuming the place of gold. The propor- 
tion between the metals in Holland is certainly un- 
favorable to a sound monetary situation, and the 
concern with which the state of affairs is regarded 
by those who have money invested in that country 
need occasion no surprise. 








THE TRADE SITUATION AT PROVI- 
DENCE. 

Providence, R. I., December 5.—The holiday trade 
has begun, preparations being made this year on 
an extensive scale. Some claim that buyers are 
not so numerous as they were at this time last year; 
but the larger houses have added 25 to 50 per cent. 
to their store capacity and general facilities. 

The system of equalizing freights has added to 
the revenue, particularly in chemicals, for which 
this is a large market. Six wholesale houses, as 
large as any in New England, compete for the trade 
in chemicals, paints and dyestufis. By equalizing 
freights the buyer in any part of New England can 
buy here as cheap as in Boston. One house has 
sold 35,000 gallons of mixed paints so far this year. 
The aim for several years has been to make this a 
greater commercial center and to redeem the mari- 
time trade that belongs to Providence; but the 
question of terminal facilities and that of the dis- 
position of the great cesspool, the cove, are still 
unsettled. About a quarter of a million dollars has 
been spent in improving the harbor and channels. 
Some interest is excited by the announcement that 
a steamer has sailed from London direct to this 
port. As no steamer from a foreign port has come 
direct to this port for no one knows ‘how long, 
such an arrival is an important event. Although a 
quarter of a million dollars has been spent in repair 
and dredging, it is doubtful if the steamer can float 
at any wharf here at low water. Considerable 
trouble has been occasioned heretofore by the fact 


The agricultural returns to the Dominion Bureau 
of Industries for the Province of Ontario have been 
published in pamphlet form. They comprise a 
running commentary on the character of the soil 
in the various counties of Ontario, and statistics as 
to acreage and yield for all the leading crops. The 
summary showing yield per acre is so flattering to 
the productivity of Ontario soil that doubt has been 
excited as to the trustworthiness of the figures. The 
results of the threshing are said to corroborate the 
calculations of the Bureau of Industries, which 
appears to be the strongest endorsement possible. 
The Montreal Gazette compares the yield per acre 
in Ontario with corresponding data ‘‘ from nine of 
the principal wheat-growing states of the American 
Union,” and calls the result gratifying. It must be, 
for it is certainly unexpectedly favorable to the 
Canadian farmer. The table prepared by our con- 
temporary is as follows : 


YIELD PER ACRE, 


Fall Spring 
wheat. wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. 
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The opposition to the bill will proceed from those 
who think that the reductions proposed will reduce 
the revenues of the government below the point of 
safety. The arrears of pensions are an unknown 
quantity. The Commissioner of Pensions admits 
his inability to make any accurate estimate as to the 
amount yet to be paid ; $250,000,000 is the lowest 
figure suggested by any one. It seems pretty cer- 
tain that there is to be a pension deficiency this 
year. How much no one ventures to tell. 

There is another element in the revenue question 
which is disturbing to the politicians. The recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission are much 
more sweeping than had been expected. The ex- 
treme protectionists are somewhat dazed by the 
propositions. They regret that they had not them- 
selves entered upon the subject of tariff revision 
without intrusting it to a commission. There is no 
doubt that the supporters of tariff revision have 
gained strength in Congress within the last few 
months. Even in New England, and in some of 
the middle states, in districts where protection has 
its strongest hold, there is a disposition, not noticed 
before, to reduce taxation. But, if the internal 
revenue taxes are to be reduced as low as $80,009, - 
000, it may be that no considerable modification of 
the tariff laws will be possible. 

In view of this remarkable contrariety of opinions, 
it is impossible to give any adequate judgment of 
the probable outcome of tax and tariff legislation. 
Undoubtedly, a proposition to reduce the tax on 
tobacco one-half could secure a majority of both 
houses. It is very doubtful whether the bill which 
proposes to take off the tax altogether can secure a 
majority. A bill to reduce the tax on tobacco to 
8c. a pound would, undoubtedly, become a law. 

It appears, moreover, that what is called the 
majority report of the Ways and Means Committee 
in favor of repealing the tobacco tax is, in point of 
fact, areport which represents the minority of the 
committee. Russell, one of the absentees, arrived 
after the bill had been reported, and was found to 
be opposed to the bill. Hubbell’s friends have since 
reported him, although still absent, as also hostile 
to the bill. So that, had the full committee been 
present the bill would not have been reportecl. 
The so-called minority, which is in fact the major- 
ity, are of opinion that the revenue will not endure 
so much reduction, that the signers are opposed to 
any reduction below 50 per cent., and that whatever 
reductions are to be made should be made as to 
articles ‘‘ which are more closely related to the gen- 
eral use and convenience of the people,” and that 
whisky and tobacco should continue to be a main 
reliance for taxation. The minority desire to secure 
a reduction of taxation first by an equitable revision 
of the tariff, which should be supplemented by such 
taxation of whisky and tobacco as will be necessary 
to raise the adequate revenue. The report of the 


“More than one-half the rice crop in the United 
_ States is grown in South Carolina. The acreage 
_has increased in the uplands and decreased in the 
lowlands, the general acreage being a falling off of 
 3percent. The yield is given at 64,684,577 pounds 
in 1882, against 36,491,3c0 pounds last year. The 
" estimates of the board as to the amount of farm sup- 
a lies purchased, as compared with 1881, and the 
_ proportion bought ‘‘on time,"’ is of considerable 
interest in connection with the preceding report as 
_ to gains in production of various cereals. The 
total value of ‘‘farm supplies" purchased is placed 
~ at $11,283,445, of which $9,218,312 worth were pur- 
chased on time. Thirty-three counties make reports 
under this head, and of the whole number but four 
_ mention decreased purchases on time. The in- 
‘creased credit purchases range from 5 to 78 per 
‘cent., the general average of increase being about 
25 percent. After the success of the past season, 
_ the report adds, the farmers of South Carolina, 
- with another prosperous year, ‘‘ will be on a sound 

financial basis,"’ and the state will keep pace with 
_ the wealthiest in the Union. 


From this it will be noted that Ontario’s average 
yield of fall wheat per acre exceeds that of any of the 
larger western grain-growing states, and is, in all 
probability, exceeded only by the average yield per 
acre in the favored regions of Dakota and Minne- 
sota. As shown above, spring wheat grows in On- 
tario more abundantly than in any of the other re- 
gions named except Dakota. The territory named 
is also alone in its excess of barley grown, but 
Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota and Dakota appear to 
furnish more oats to the acre than Ontario, while of 
rye, Kansas and Dakota only, produce more per 
acre. The yield of leading cereals in Ontario in 
1871 and in 1882, the estimated value and the per- 
centage of increase, are reported as follows : 


1871, 1882,  Jmucrease, Value, 
bushels. bushels. per cent. 1882. 
_ 14,233,389 40,921,401 +188: $ 38,056,530 
+++ 9,461,233 24,234,407 157 14,565,009 
2 a Js 50,097,997. 131 17,535,000 
3,549,898 549 1,952,500 


cost of cargo by unloading in midstream, and the 
dredging will be accomplished. The steamer's 
papers have reached the custom house, from which 
itis learned that the cargo consists of 2,070 tons of 
scrap iron, on which the duty will be about $17,000. 

Shipping at this port will be increased in May by 
the addition of a four-masted schooner of 1,800 
tons, now in process of building, to be owned by 
Providence merchants. Cotton, from a southern 
port, will be the cargo out, at least the first one, and 
chemicals on the return trip. Coasters are begin- 
ning to ‘‘tie up” here for the winter. There are 
usually a hundred or more of such. In the spring 
the general fitting out gives trade to ship-chandlers 
and others. The Board of Trade is doing all in its 
power to add to the commercial interests of the city. 
Since the law was passed providing for bonded cars 
and boats, Providence merchants have been greatly 
aided in importing foreign goods, and the business 
of the custom house has increased largely. 

Business generally—or business outside the holi- 
day trade, so-called—is dull and lifeless. Most 
manufactories are in operation a part of the time, 
but their products sell slowly, and the future does 
not at present disclose any hopeful features. Just 
now the print-cloth market is very firm, and sellers 
are holding for prices above quotations, which are 
for best goods 3 11/jgc. Speculators who bought at 
high prices will not sell under 4c. Fall River stocks 
are very low, and some printers are in the market 
to buy, but find few sellers at the price given. The 
stock of 56x6os in this market is reduced to a few 
thousand pieces. The price is 3 5/16¢- 

Owing to the shipment of dressed beef from Chi-~ 
cago the traffic here in live cattle has practically 
ceased. Before the advent of Chicago beef there 
were received here 600 to 1,000 head of cattle a week. 
Until lately one large dealer has received his beef 
on the hoof, but now only a few head, straggling 
carloads, of live cattle come to this market. In con- 
sequence the supply of livers is very short. The 
cotton, wool and dry goods trade is comparatively 
inactive. The stock of cotton is light. 


Wheat. 
Barley . 
Oats . : 
RCs vccrsnccerense 547) 









The case of Arabi has at length been disposed of. 
The trial, which had been so long talked about 
beforehand, and by so many people, did not occupy 
more than five minutes, and was held in the pres- 
ence of very few persons. In accordance with inti- 
mations previously given, the charges of incendiar- 
ism and massacre were abandoned, and the pris- 
oner was tried upon the charges of having revolted, 
and of having refused to obey orders to cease the 
revolt, and also of having, in violation of the orders 
of the Khedive, refused to disband the army. Upon 
the charges being read, Arabi’s counsel stated that 
the: accused had voluntarily, and in accordance 
with the advice of his counsel, pleaded guilty. 
Later in the same day the court reassembled, and 
Raouf Pasha, declaring that, Arabihaving pleaded 
guilty, the court had no alternative but to sentence 
him to suffer death, read the sentence. This was 
then commuted by the Khedive to exile for life. 
According to the decree commuting the sentence, 
however, Arabi will be amenable to the sentence of 
death if he reénters Egypt or its dependencies. It 
was stipulated by the counsel for the defense that 
the other prisoners should share in the compromise 
effected in the case of Arabi Pasha. In such a 
modest wise ends this latest camse celebre. 


—_ 





In a late issue we gave the substance of an article 
which appeared in the Paris Bourse, reviewing the 
monetary situation in Holland and giving some 
- figures showing the rapid retirement of the gold 
currency in the recent past. Additional figures are 
rendered accessible by the publication by M. Mees, 
a director of the Netherlands Bank, of some inter- 
esting statistics of tie gold circulation of Holland. 
At the end of 1875 it appears the coinage of the new 
~ yo-florin pieces amounted to 41,000,000 florins. At 
the same time the bank had acquired 51,566,000 
~ florins in bars and foreign goldcoins. The propor- 
_tion of gold to silver at the period in question was 
~ about 76,000,000 against 81,000,000 at the bank, and 

6,500,000 against 83,500,000 in the circulation. 
: The entire metallic circulation was not reduced by 
‘more than about 6,000,000 florins during the suc- 
"ceeding five years. At the end of 1881 the metallic 
circulation was estimated at 207,600,000 florins. 
‘The Bourse predicts that at the end of the present 
year the circulation will scarcely reach 200,000,000 
florins. Concerning the stock of gold alone, it is 

estimated that, in 1876, 57,000,000 florins were coined, 
~ of which 33,590,000 were in the bank and 23,500,000 
_incirculation. In addition to this, 30,000,000 florins 
were held in bars and foreign coins. In the follow- 
ing year the bank held 50,000,000, and 29,900,000 
"were supposed to be in circulation. The same 
figures recurred in 1878. In 1879 the bank's stock 
reached the maximum, having been increased 
_ through the favorable state of the foreign exchanges. 

In the latter year there were about 73,000,000 in the 
bank and about 32,000,000 in circulation. ‘From 
this period the drain of gold began. In 1880 the 
stock of gold in the bank declined to 56,000,000, and 
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GROWTH OF WEALTH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 

S1R—My attention has been directed to an article 
in the San Francisco Chronicle referring to a letter 
of mine concerning the growth of the United States 
in wealth, and which appeared in BRADSTREET’S 
on July 22, 1882. In the article in question the 
writer calls attention to the fact that I made the in- 
crease of wealth from 1870 to 1880 only 33 per cent., 
whereas from $31,200,000,000 to $49,770,000,000 is 
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TAX AND TARIFF LEGISLA TION. 

Washington, December 7.—The recommendations 
of the President were a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment both to Republicans and Democrats. The 
cohservative Republicans think that the suggestions 
are altogether too sweeping, and that, if the reduc- 
tions proposed should be made, the Treasury would 
be threatened with a deficit. Stalwart Republicans 
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certainly 60 per cent. 


toads, streets, public lands, forests, etc., 


items make up nearly eight milliards (that is, 


$8,000,000,000) in my estimate. 
comparison, therefore, we must omit these 


and take the public wealth at forty-two milliards, 
an increase of almost eleven milliards, say 35 per 


cent., as compared with 1870. 


The writer in the Chronicle contrasts with my 
figures those given by Mr. Henry Gannett, in 
the May number of the /nzternational Review, and 
says that the difference between the two estimates is 
so wide as to suggest that we are guessing. But, 
Gannett excludes the items above men- 
tioned, the difference between us is only 5 per cent., 
for I make forty-two milliards against his forty, and 
perhaps he has omitted bullion, which would fur- 
However, if two valuers 
agree within 5 per cent. (without knowing of one 
another's labors) there is little ground tor dissatis- 
The writer referred to further asserts that 
I make the amount for furniture, books, etc., five 
times as large in Great Britain as in the United 
On the contrary, I estimate this item at 
$5,420,000,000 in the United States and at £500,- 
000,000 in Great Britain, thus making the amount 
for the former country more than double, because I 
included farm implements, etc. The writer says 
in trade” in the United 
is included under manufactures. 
Finally, the writer blames me for valuing land in 
England at £28 per acre; to this I can only reply 
that my estimate is based on official assessments. 

Below I endeavor to give as clear a statement as 
possible of the wealth of each state in the Union in 
1850-60-7o and 1880, also of the items arranged 
according to the five great divisions of the republic, 
and finally a comparison of each item in Great 
I am desirous to 
see the subject well discussed and ventilated in the 
Union, because I think it is to your interest to have 
The question has also much interest for 


as Mr. 


ther reduce the difference. 


faction. 


States. 


that I omitted ‘stock 
States, but it 


Britain and the United States. 


it done. 
statistical science in Europe. 


Before taking the states individually, let us take 


the summary as follows: 


—-Millions of dollars— 














sy ae 1870. 1 ne, 
New England......... .. 4,040 4,747 07 
Pet Oe 9, ne 11,991 15,807 3,816 
Southiemi cs caeise video. a ccis 3,533, 4,252 719 
WERter og tekst <2s.0% 9,556 13,868 4,312 
Pee ets i cbpaseeaaxsne 949 1,703 754 
MN <iasrade hese 30,069 40,377 10,308 
SODSIBIONS 0555.45 «ro 0.50\0 1,131 1,623 492 
The Union....:...... 31,200 42,000 10,8co 


The western states represent 4o per cent. 
total increase, the middle states 36 per cent., and 
the remainder of the Union (with 42 per cent of the 
population) only stand for 24 per cent. of the 
The greatest individual in- 
crease—that is, of wealth to population—is in the 
Pacific states, including the territories also in this 
The following table will be of interest as 
showing the growth of each state since 1850, being 
based on the census returns (except for 1880, which 


increase of wealth. 


item. 


last is based on compared assessments) : 


——Millions of dollars, —— 












































4 1850. 1860, 1870. 
Maine...... 123 190 348 
New Hamps 104 156 253 
Vermont... 2 122 235 
Rhode Islan br 135 297 
Connecticut... 156 444 775 
Massachusetts ......... 573 815 2,132 

Six New England.......... 1,129 1,862 4,040 
ie MUM ite s:> obac cas ope nore 1,080 I 6,501 
New Jerse 200 se ‘ag 
Pennsylva 722 1,417 3,808 
Delaware .. 21 46 97 
Maryland .. 219 377 644 

Five Middle...... 2,242 4,151 11,991 
Virginia (2)......... I 6or 
North Carolina....... oy ese 261 
South Carolina.... ..... 288 548 208 
Georgia 335 646 268 
Florida. 23 73 44 
Alabama. 223 95 202 
Mississipp’ 229 ee 209 
Louisiana .. 234 602 323 

ESS Vasa 53 365 15 
Arkansas. 4o 20 15 
6 604 
494 498 
5,867 3,533 
1,194 2,235 
Son ee 872 2,122 
501 nlee?| 
Towa tenes Pt "78 
f : 60 257 719 
Wisconsin Aeue 42 274 jo2 
Minnesota........ eee 52 229 
WEATISAR eee oes - 31 189 
Nebraska .. xs ix 9 69 
Colorado: . wicseawedsiescsacs.5 swore ieee 20 

Eleven Western ........... 117 3,966 9 556 
California......... no 22 208 639 
Oregon ... 5 29 52 
Nevadaig. 2205 iis’: we 31 

Phree Pacific. aspenaess0 27 237 722 
NR CETHEOTIOS 5 5. 0 u'e sae CRONE ae 31 102 227 
The Union../.2..2: dase neues 75147 16,185 30,069 
OmiIsSSIODS <7 503755 «vdeo 275 621 1,131 

Grand Total isc. ccakeunncee 7,422 16,806 31,200 


Summing up the principal items of wealth in the 


In my letter, it is true, I esti- 
mated the increase from 1870 to 1880 at 60 per cent., 
but I find that the census of 1870 did not include 


For the sake of 
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we find the result as follows, in millions of dollars: 


N. Eng. Middle, South'n, West’n. Pacific. Total. 

which Houses ........ 1,850 5,920 1,020 4,040 5 13,369 
4/ Railways....... 355 «1,599 605 = 2,330 «= Byo 5,220 
Lands(imp'd).. 592 3,18 ‘1,120 4,320 405 9,615 
Canléconeee. 125 395 420 20 60 1,820 
Manufactures., 1,260 2,460 310 —_ 1, 130 95 5,255 

fits, | Sn eee 
Total v0. 4747 15,807 = 4,252. -13,868 =1,703 40,377 


lands, etc., as before stated. 


Pacific states about 4 per cent. of each. 


inhabitant, as follows: 


PUBLIC WEALTH IN DOLLARS PER INHABITANT. 
Housesand Agricul'e 


States. furniture. —— capital, 





ling being taken as $4.80: 
Millions of dollars, 




















*U. States, Gt. Brit'n, Ratio per inhab. 
1880. 1880. U.States G.Brit'n. 
Rouges) naires cans 13,400 10,620 $268 $303 
Furnitures, tecsese.- ne. 2,620 2,400 52 69 
Manufactures... ...... 5,200 2,908 Io4 83 
RallwaySsacsuncces erent 5,200 3,509 104 100 
Shipping. ~.inc ower. conwe 300 600 6 17 
Bullion cries sscache ene joo joo 14 20 
hands: i ivosaneat 9,600 9,400 192 2607 
IGattle si ceneseen 1,800 1,220 36 35 
Cropspcssccecen ee 2,000 720 4o 20 
Inc. per | Invested abroad 500 6,300 To 180 
tnhab., | Sundries.........s00+0 0. 700 600 14 17 
medium eat 
pop. Wealth proper...... 42,000 38,940 $840 $1,111 
. 5 Roads, publiclands, ete. 7,770 1,779 155 49 
a Grand total ........ 49,770 40,640 $995 $1,160 
aks It appears, therefore, that the average wealth per 
79 | inhabitant is one-third greater with us than in the 
— | United States, or, if you include public lands, etc., 
740 | we are still 16 per cent. ahead of you. Be it ob- 
of the | served, also, that my tables give $2,000,000,000, or 5 


columns, I remain, 
M. G. MULHALL, F.S.S. 


London, November 22. 


A LONDON VIEW OF FRENCH FINANCES. 


: To the L:ditor of BRADSTREET'S. 
1 5 
436 
379 


before this sees the light, and I shall not discuss ct 


along time tocome. Finance, both corporate and 





penditure. 
panies and of the rumors concerning them you will 
already have had enough. 

French budgets are a little peculiar. They have 
the financial statements presented to parliaments 
where English influence or English example pre- 
dominates. Budget-making in France begins a 
good year ahead, and the rough outline of the 
figures, for 1883 say, is drawn up in 1881. This 
draft is revised, added to, tortured and turned about 
all through the year, and comes out at the end often 
very different from what it was at the beginning. 
And at the end it is only an estimate. That is to 
say, the budget for 1883, now getting into its final 
anticipatory shape, may be modified in various 
ways before 1883 closes, and then not till two or 
three years after will the budget figures be trans- 
formed into the closed and completed accounts of 
the year. The final accounts for 1879 were only 
lately adjusted; and a worse example, even, than 


4377 
1,023 


——— 


42,000 


five great divisions of which the Union is composed 


The item of furniture includes also farm imple- 
ments, {495,000,000, and crops $1,995,000,000, 
which brings down domestic furniture (including 
carriages and works of art) to $2,617,000,000. The 
above table does not include bullion, shipping and 
other items, in all about $1,623,000,000, which 
brings up the total wealth of the Union to $42,000,- 
000,000, without counting roads, forests, public 


























When we proceed to compare wealth with popu- 
lation we see a remarkable diversity. For example, 
New England has 8 per cent. of population and 
12 per cent. of wealth, the middle states 23 per 
cent. and 4o per cent. respectively of those items, 
the southern 30 per cent. of population and only 
ro per cent. of wealth, the western 35 per cent. 
of the former and 34 per cent. of the latter, and the 
It will be, 
perhaps, more intelligible to give the average per 


Manufac. Total. 


New England... 562 223 315 1,188 
Middle....... 3 140 302 214 1,370 
Southern. 40 142 21 233, 
Western . k 133 323 64 790 
Pachhescsextnes 326 177 342 51 896 
The Union...... 320 105 278 105, 808 


Before concluding, I may be permitted to compare 
the various items of public wealth in Great Britain 
and the United States (according to estimates of 
mine on Great Britain as published in the Condem- 
forary Review of December, 1881), the pound ster- 


per cent. more wealth to the Union than those of 
Mr. Gannett, which I am anxious to see, but of 
which I have only read in one of your contempora- 
ries, that they make the public wealth $40,000,000,000. 

Hoping | have not trespassed too much on your 





Str—At the date of this writing the interest of 
the London money market is divided between two 
questions—will the United States take gold, and 
will the French have another credit storm? Per- 
haps the former may be in some degree answered 


but the latter promises to have a strong interest for 
national, is in a sickly way on the other side of the 
channel. It may, therefore, interest your readers to 
have laid before them one or two particulars regard- 


ing the French budget and French government ex- 
Of the state of the French finance com- 


none of the simplicity which characterize most of 


might precipitate such a crisis on the continent, and 
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particularly in France, as has not been se 

John Law and his Mississippi schemes w 

together. A. J. W: 
London, November 23. 


that, the law ‘‘regulating” the final accounts for 
1870 was only passed early in the current year. 
These overtoppings and long-drawn-out arrears 
open, it is easy to see, all manner of chances for 
malversation and create endless confusion in the 
public mind. The nation never knows where it 
stands. The very mode of framing the estimates is 
misleading, since the revenue for the twelve months 
ahead is necessarily estimated on that of two years 
before. The 1883 income is thus estimated on the 
figures of 1880. 

France, however, could have borne confusions 
and inconveniences of this kind without much hurt 
had there been nothing behind. Under ordinary 
conditions bad accounts would not have made her 
bankrupt; but they may serve to hide impending 
bankruptcy from her until it is too late to prevent 
the plunge. That is what many say has now been 
done. False estimates of ever-growing revenue, 
and, bred of these, reckless supplementary credits, 
have led the country on and on until it finds itself 
on the edge of a bottomless pit without power to 
draw back. Affairs are probably not quite so bad 
as that, but they are bad enough, as you will see 
when I state that the contemplated expenditure for 
1883 considerably exceeds £140,000,000—say $700,- 
000,c00—that the ovdizary budget demands an out- 
lay, covered for the most part by taxation, exceed- 
ing £120,000,000. A few years ago France was 
thought to have done marvels when she raised a 
revenue of £100,000,000. Popularly France is sup- 
posed to be enormously rich, but no riches 
could stand an increase of pressure such as 
these figures show, and of late years the wealth 
of France has been severely taxed by private 
misfortunes, such as that which has been nearly the 
ruin of so many of her wine-growers. Most of this 
outlay, too, is of a very unproductive kind. About 
450,000,000 of the revenue is absorbed by the debt 
alone in next year's budget. I cannot give the 
exact figures because sundry small payments, such 
as deputies’ salaries, are mixed up with the debt 
total, but it is as near as may be the sum named, 
and it is nearly £2,000,000 more than the estimate 
for 1882. The army takes, reckoning ordinary and 
extra credits together, fully £27,000,000, and’ the 
navy upwards of £10,000,000. Then comes an 
item of £18,000,000 devoted to the execution of 
public works, few of which are in any degree pro- 
ductive now, or ever likely to be so. Adding these 
sums together you obtain a total of £105,000,000, 
the bulk of which is either dead weight upon the 
toiling masses, or a huge out-door relief fund for 
their subsistence. The latter description applies to 
“public works,’’ and in this item of £18,000,000 
spent on them lies the root of the more immediate 
danger to the existing republican form of govern- 
ment in France. Owing to the enormous pressure 
of the taxes, and particularly of the new tariff, an 
increasing number of the French people are being 
forced to depend on the state for the means of sub- 
sistence. Vor their benefit large and small public 
works have been started all over the land—essen- 
tially relief works, in many cases as in Indian 
famines. To pay for these works the government 
has had to borrow, and the borrowing has been so 
rapid that its credit is exhausted. The markets did 
not take up the last loan for £40,000,000, issued in 
March last year, and to obtain funds the govern- 
ment has since then had to fall back on the savings 
bank deposits and on guarantee funds of various 
descriptions upon which it could lay its hands. 
These resources are in their turn exhausted, and 
the Paris banking houses, crippled as they have 
been by the Bourse collapse of last January, cannot 
help matters by subscribing for a new loan. The 
question, therefore, is whether to stop the works or 
to go on trusting to the chapter of accidents. If the 
latter course be adopted, then France will have a 
floating debt of £120,000,000 by the end of 1883, a 
sum the funding of which will be nearly impossible. 
On the other hand, if the works are stopped, dis- 
content will arise and the revolutionary spirit now 
visible in Lyons and elsewhere will spread all over 
the land, upsetting existing institutions in its mad- 
ness. 

This, as briefly as I can put it, is the dilemma of 
the French government, and how it is to escape 
from it I dare not guess. The expedients of M. 
Leon Say, by which a railway company was to be 
substituted for the government as a borrower of 
£8,000,000 odd, have been abandoned, and so has 
the plan for turning the debt owed by the govern- 
ment to the trust funds in its hands into yevtes im- 
mobilisés. The credit of the government is, in 
short, almost exhausted, and affairs will, I fear, be 
worse in France before they are better. A very 
unstable equilibrium exists now which an accident 
may upset. Were the States, for instance, to take 
two or three millions sterling in gold from us they 


INCREASE OF WEALTH PER CAI] 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET’S. a 
Str—In your issue of November 25 
from the London, Saturday Review: ‘1 
mated by high authorities that between 
1875 the growth of wealth in the United — 
was at the rate of 200,000,000 a year, and pr 
the rate in the United States was not 1 
less:ra.*: Sis Al 
It may be presumed that the rate is s' 
pounds sterling. Estimating the populatio 
United Kingdom and of the United States, 
50,000,000 each, the growth of wealth wou 
at above rate four pounds sterling, or say 
annum per capita. This seems an exi 
estimate so far as it refers to the United St 
is incredible that we are accumulating we 
rate of $1,000,000,000 per annum. 
source could one get approximate reliable 
tion on this subject ? 
Many years since a statement was pri L 
the net gain per capita per annum in the 
Massachusetts was but $4. An average adv 
prices of 50 per cent. would bring this up to” 
say $300,000,000 for the whole United S 
annum. ; f 
When it is remembered that the cost of 
tion of any form of wealth, as gold, silv 
farms, houses, ships, railways, etc., etc., co 
a large part of the value, and that a large 
age of the population, as the young, the ok 
sick and infirm, is non-producing, $6 per ca 
annum net gain would seem to be a mo: 
able estimate than that quoted from the 2 
Respectfully, 
_ rrr Broadway, New York, December 4. 


[For the information sought by our correspe 


same authority in our issue of July 22. Mr 
as will be seen by reference to his tables, e 
the total increase of wealth in the United Sta 
the decade between 1870 and 1880, at about $ 
000,000, or $1,080,000,000 per year, an. 
somewhat in excess of that given in our quo 
from the Saturday Review, and which is rega 
our correspondent as unreasonably lar; 
BRADSTREET'S.] : 





RECENT LEGAL DECTSIO 
[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] 
Differences between two licensees under a 
about the extent of their territory must be 
mined in a state court; the suit cannot b 
tained in a federal court, in the opinion } 
States Circuit Court at New York, in Ingalls 
Tice, decided on November 20. a 








A creditor in his action to recover his 
a notice of attachment on an insurance cc 
which had insured the stock of goods of the 
ant. The goods were burnt, but the inst 
not made his proof of loss, and there was n 
tainment of the amount due by the comp 
this case, Katz vs. Sorsby, the plaintiff ¢ 
ment against the company for the amount 
policy, but on appeal the Supreme Court of L 
ana reversed it. The Chief Justice (Berm 
the opinion, said: The creditor can reco 
what the debtor could against the company, 
is clear that he could not maintain an action for 
loss before he had complied with the requi 


of the policy. 
oes ae 


-$¢'§ 
A suit was brought to recover the royal 
on certain patents, and in the bill it was stated 
there were some questions as to validity 
patents, and the case was removed from 
court in New Jersey to the United States | 
Court at Trenton, N. J., on the ground that | 
rights of the parties to the suit had to be detern 
under the patentlaws. The case, Teas vs. Alb 
being in the federal court, a motion was mad 
send it back because that court had no jurisdic 
of it, as the questions involved were not to be 
mined under the patent laws. Judge Nixon 
granting the motion, in September, said: T 
question in this case is on the right to recov 
alties on a patent which the patentee had 
assigned, a mere personal suit, which 
brought in a state court. If the validity of 
arises collaterally in a suit the state court c 
sider and determine the questions raised, 
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The authority of an agent to act cannot be proved 
_ by his declarations in the transaction in which his 
authority is questioned; before these declarations 
can be received in evidence his agency must be 
established by other proof, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, in Gilbert vs. 
James, decided at its last term. 


The Russian imports for nine months of 1882 in- 
clude 24,300 tons of plate iron, against 18,600 tons 
during a like period last year; bar iron, 51,560 
tons, against 45,600;. pig iron, 132,400 tons, as 
compared with 146,000 tons ; steel in bars and rails, 
7,100 tons, against 18,200 tons, and tin, scrap, etc., 
2,100 tons, against 7oo. In the north of Russia 
machinery has been imported to a much less extent 
than last year, but imports of the same in the south 
have brought the total above those of nine months 
in 1881. The general exports are said by the corres- 
pondent of the /vozmonger to continue at the same 
high rate as earlier in the year, ‘ although prices 
are ruinous to most firms.’’ The Russian railways 
have shown increased receipts, owing to the heavy 
movement of grain. The receipts of petroleum 
from the Baku districts have been: crude oil, 25,430 
tons; naphtha and residue, 39,600 tons, and raw 
naphtha, benzine and lubricating oils, 2,500 tons. 
A telegram from Russia adds that the petition of 
the Mining Congress, for the imposition of a tax of 
15 copecks per pound on foreign pig iron, has been 
granted by the government ‘‘in principle."" The 
proposal made by the last congress for taxing 
foreign coal will probably also be accepted. 


to 6,500 acres per mile. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way finds no difficulty in disposing of its lands at $6 
per acre, and the Hudson Bay Company frequently 
receive $8. Ata corresponding rate, the newly or- 
ganized railway company referred to has possessed 
itself of land worth about $40,000 for each mile of 
railway contemplated. The G/ode says the work to 
be done will not cost one-third of that sum, and finds 
fault because the grant was made privately. The 
contract for building the proposed line ought to 
have been let to the lowest responsible bidder. If 
the public domain is to be disposed of in this fashion 
the ‘‘opposition organ"’ is of the belief that the ‘‘re- 
imbursement of the Dominion treasury by the sale of 
public lands"’ will become an impossibility, owing 
to the lack of lands to sell. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

The number of failures in business in the United 
Kingdom reported to Kemp's Mercantile Gazette 
(London) during the week ended November 22 was 
235, against 247 during the same week in 1881, and 
265 in 1880, The totals for England and Wales 
were 206, against 229 in the week named in 1881 
and 250 in 1880. Scotland had 22, against 11 last 
year and g in 1880. Ireland reported 7, against the 
same number in the corresponding week in 1881 and 
6 in 1880, 
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A & Co., merchants, imported merchandise and 
gave the usual bond for the payment of the duties, 
but they did not withdraw the goods themselves; 
they gave written authority to a third person to 
- withdraw them, who did so, paying the duties. 
L Illegal duties were exacted, and the importers sued 
{ __ the collector to recoverthem. In this case, Simpson 
| vs. Schell, brought in the United States Circuit 

Court, at New York, the coilector denied the right 

of the importers to recover, on the ground that the 

effect of the written authorization was a sale of the 

goods. Judge Wallace, in deciding against the 

4 collector on November 20, said: It must be pre- 

sumed that the person who withdrew the goods 

under the written authority of the importers acted as 

their agent. They were liable on the bond they 

4 had given for the payment of the duties, and there 

____ is no evidence at all of any intent to sell the goods 
=. in the written authorization to withdraw. 
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Recent advices confirm the statement heretofore 
made that the wine crop of Italy will be unusually 
large. An average crop is placed at 27,500,000 
hectoliters. During 1881 the product fell off 10,000,- 
ooo from that quantity, 7,000,000 hectoliters in 1880, 
and 5,500,000 belowit in 1879. This year itis confi- 
dently placed at 32,000,000 hectoliters. The quality 
is not mentioned. As the continuous rains swelled 
the grapes, it is believed that a portion of their 
saccharine constituents was lost. 
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The rubber industry in the United States has no 
rival in foreign lands. There is about $76,000,000 
invested in the business of manufacturing rubber 
goods, $30,000,000 of which is confined to the 
rubber boot and shoe industry. The total number 
of employés is placed at 15,000, and the number of 
factories at 120. The value of the annual product, 
according to a late census bulletin, is $250,000,000. 
About 30,000 tons of raw rubber are imported each 
year, which, when combined with other materials 
used in manufacturing, amounts to 300,000 tons. 
The market price of the raw material has been 
forced up to $1.25 per pound. Six years ago the 
price was 48c. There have been several substances 
prepared to substitute for rubber owing to the aug- 
mented price of the latter. Celluloid is the chief of 
these. Others have rubber as a component part. 
Thus far, however, rubber holds its own, and is one 
of the few American industries for which there is no 
threatening foreign rival. 


The Chicago Drovers’ Fournal says that it has 
been suggested that ‘‘one of the great disadvan- 
tages which the railroads would labor. under, if the 
live-stock trade should be largely superseded by 
that in dressed beef, would be the difficulty in secu- 
ring return freight.” This is denied. While the 
refrigerator cars can not be used to carry coal, iron 
or other heavy freight west, it is suggested that, so 
far as canned goods, fruits, oysters, and other varie- 
ties of fine freight are concerned, this class of cars 
is excellently adapted for the purpose. 





The National Bank of the State of New York, of 
this city, has changed from a national to a state 
bank on account of the decision of the Attorney- 
General that acceptances and over-certification are 
illegal. It will hereafter be known as the Bank of 
the State of New York. The Braddock (Pa.) 
National Bank has been organized ; capital, 
£60,000. Robert E. Stewart, president; John G. 
Kelly, cashier. The First National Bank of 
Fostoria, O., has been organized ; capital, $50,000. 
Andrew Emerine, president; J. C. F. Hull, cashier. 
The Champaign (Ill.) National Bank has been 
organized; capital, $50,000. Edward Bailey, 
president ; James C. Miller, cashier. The Arkan- 
sas National Bank of Hot Springs has been organ- 
ized; capital, $50,coo. John B. Roe, president ; 
Charles N. Rix, cashier. The [First National Bank 
of Canton, Dak., has been organized ; capital, 
$50,000. F. A. Gale, president; A. C. Eaton, 
cashier. ‘The Farmers’ and Traders’ Bank of 
Shelbyville, Ky., has elected J. A. Middleton™ 
president. The Importers’ and Traders’ Insurance 
Company, of New York city, has decided to close 
up its affairs on account of unprofitable business. 
The officers report their capital unimpaired. 





A, in making a deed for land sold by him to 
: trustees for a burial ground connected with a 
church, reserved the ‘‘right and privilege of the 
grantor and every member of his family or their 
| _ offspring to mark off and use one square perch of 
f land for their own and separate use forever for the 
t burial of their dead.’’ A assigned the right to B, 
who put a fence around the lot. The trustees 
removed the fence, and an action of trespass, Pear- 
: son vs. Hartman, was brought against them, and 
\ the plaintiff recovered judgment, but the trustees car- 
~ ried the case to Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, who, 
: on October 28, reversed the judgment. Judge Mercur, 
1 in the opinion, said: The trustees had the right to 
remove the fence, for the plaintiff acquired no right 
under his alleged purchase from the former grantor 
to locate and appropriate the lot to his own use. 
; The privilege reserved was personal to the grantor 
and his family; he did not reserve any power to 
assign or transfer the right of burial to a stranger 
to his family. 





The November report of the Silk Association of 
America shows that the value of imports of silk 
manufactures at New York in November was 
$2,532,026, against $2,460,872 in November, 1881, 
$1,443,976 in that month 1880, $1,359,904 in 1879 
and $1,302,678 in November, 1878. The gain in 
November's importations of silk during four years 
has been nearly roo per cent. The imports of raw 
silk at the ports of New York and San Francisco, in 
November, were valued at $1,575,134, and of waste 
silk and pierced cocoons at these ports $80,718. 





The Paris correspondent of the London /ron- 
monger, writing under date of November 16, 
says that ‘two discoveries of importance are an- 
nounced” in relation to the possible use of liquid 
metal in puddling furnaces. The French engineers 
have found it possible to apply the pig in this con- 
dition direct from the blast furnace for ordinary 
iron and from the cupola, or reverbatory, for finer 
products. The other discovery relates to reducing 
the time occupied by the blast furnace in the produc- 
tion of pigiron. The experimenter shook together 
some African ore weighing 16 kilos, and placed it in 
acrucible. He found, on adding a reagent, when 
the ore had reached a red heat that liquifaction was 
produced in three minutes, the product being iron 
of fair quality. ‘‘ By this process,” it was added, 
‘“qa blast furnace may be made to produce twenty- 
two tons of pig every fourteen minutes, instead of 
once in twelve hours. The reagent used is said to 
cost but 1s. per ton. Name not given. 





The shipjoiners’ strike on the Clyde, at Glasgow, 
Scotland, has collapsed, and the men have gone to 
work on their employers’ terms. The yards are said 
by the London Ladour News to be very busy. The 
British textile traders are, as a rule, fairly busy, but 
at Leeds manufacturers had, on November 22, be- 
gun to complain of a want of orders. In the Glas- 
gow district, spinners alleged that the business offer- 
ing was unprofitable. Business in certain lines at 
Birmingham, and at the East End of London, was 
said to be slackening. In South Wales the coal, 
iron and steel industries were all busy. 








‘An assignment for the benefit of its creditors was 
made by a manufacturing corporation, and it was 
provided therein that the debts of a firm, and also 

the debts of individual members of the firm who 
were the owners of the corporation, should be paid, 
and its property was pledged for these debts. The 
assignee by its provisions was to carry on the busi- 
ness at the expense of the creditors. Some of the 
creditors, who had not assented to these provisions, 
brought an action to enforce a judgment against 
the company, and the defense was set up that this 
assignment was a bar to the suit, but the Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut, in the case De Wolf 
ys. The A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in October decided in favor of the creditors. 
Judge Hovey, in the opinion, said: 1. This assign- 
ment is fraudulent and void as to the non-assenting 
creditors, because of the provisions therein for the 

a payment of debts of A. & W. Sprague and the debts 

of Amasa Sprague and William Sprague. 2. The 
; assignment is also void as to the non-assenting 
creditors by reason of the condition that the assignee 
__ should continue the business. 





In a recent address on the relative cost of 
illuminating gas and the incandescent electric 
light, Dr. C. W. Siemens, of London, covered the 
ground quite satisfactorily. The figures presented 
may be accepted as reliable, inasmuch as the gen- 
tleman named is quite as good an authority on 
matters relating to illumination by means of gas as 
by electricity. In his address he dwelt particularly 
upon the cost of lighting a square quarter of a mile 
in- London, the parish of St. James, at the West 
End, The population of this district is said to be 
29,000, and the number of inhabited houses 3,000. 
He estimated that to light a comfortable home of 
moderate dimensions would require roo incan- 
descent lamps of 15 to 18 candle-power each, or 
that the parish would need 33,200 horse-power to 
furnish the necessary electricity, irrespective of 
public buildings, churches and street-lighting. To 
provide this power it was estimated that an outlay 
of about £140,000 would be needed for buildings, 
engines and dynamos, to which must be added 
£15,000 for conductors (copper rods eight inches in 
diameter, costing £90 per ton), and £22,000 for 
iron conductor pipes, testing-boxes, étc., thus bring- 
ing the whole up to £177,000. ‘The cost would, of 
course, be reduced by employing an electric current 
of higher energy, but it was not thought safe so to 
do. The cost, therefore, of lighting was placed at 
ats. 9%d. per lamp per annum, assuming the light 
is used six hours per day. The cost of gas of equal 
lighting power would be 29s. per [Argand] burner, 
used for alike length of time. The electric light 
was, therefore, declared the cheaper, although Dr. 
Siemens expressed his belief that both illuminating 
gas and the electric light will be manufactured at 
considerably less cost in the near future than at 
present. The doctor's conclusion is specially inter- 
esting in that it quite coincides with the view of the 
relative merits and positions of the two forms of 
light as expressed by BRADSTREET’S a few weeks 
since. He said that ‘‘ electricity must win the day 
as the light of luxury, but gas will find an ever- 
increasing application for the more humble pur- 
poses of diffusing light.” The estimated cost of 
lighting the whole of London by electticity was 
given at £14,000,000, exclusive of lamps and 
internal fittings. In extending the same to the 
towns of Great Britain and Ireland the cost was 


placed at £80,000,000. 








The growth of the jobbing trades of both Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul has been enormous. The 
wholesale distributors at those cities have hada long 
and bitter fight to reclaim and hold the commercial 
territory of the northwest from the enterprising and 
far-reaching fingers of Chicago merchants. But 
the former have been very successful and have built 
up a large and prosperous trade of their own. The 
Minneapolis Tvidwne relates that the jobbers of that 
city are now to be reénforced by a jobbing house of 
large capital and long experience elsewhere. This 
commercial new-comer to the city is mentioned 
concurrently with the arrival of large and enter- 
prising fancy grocery and boot and shoe houses. 
The business future of Minneapolis, no less than 
that of St. Paul, was never brighter than at present. 
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The scarcity of hops for brewing purposes, due to 
the short crops both at home and abroad, has 
received attention in the columns of BRADSTREET'S. 
The Philadelphia Press a few days since, in an ex- 
tended article on the subject, said that ‘‘ with the 
rise in the price of hops there is also an unheard of 
and unprecedented rise in the price of all those 
drugs which possess the simple bitter properties,” 
chief among which are quassia, gentian, chinata 
and rough chamomile. It was added that one New 
York brewer has purchased 28,000 pounds of 
quassia, and that all the chamomile in the New 
York market has been bought by one Milwaukee 
brewer. Quassia is the wood of a tree growing in 
Jamaica and South America. ‘‘It contains a neu- 
tral bitter principle” and is used in medicine as a 
simple bitter tonic. Chamomile is well known for 
its stimulative and tonic properties. 
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The Toronto Glode states that the Dominion learns 
“by means of remarks made to a Winnipeg re- 
porter,” that about 1,300,000 acres of the public 
domain has been granted to a railroad company in 
return for its agreement to construct a road from 
near Qu’Appelle, on the Canadian Pacific, to Prince 
Albert, adistance of 200 miles. This subsidy amounts 


Veneering, says the London Furniture Gazette, 
seems to have originated contemporaneously with 
the art of cabinet making. The superimposing 
thin layers of choice woods upon articles made of 
common timber was in use among the Egyptians 
some 1,500 years B. C. Recent advances made in 
veneering furniture and cabinet work are said to be 
noteworthy. One process of making veneers, in- 
vented by a German, is detailed at length as to its 
results. ‘The method is said to be secret. The 
production is said to be practically a ‘* paper ven- 
eer.” Several varieties of choice woods of con- 
| siderable thickness are ‘‘inlaid’’ to form a pattern. 
Thin layers of these produce fine effects, and may 
be used for a large variety of purposes, extending 
to dadoes, friezes, table tops, wall coverings and the 
like. The opportunity for skill and ingenuity to 
produce rich effects in the combination and blend- 
ing of the different woods, together with the patterns 
formed, is readily perceived to be large. 





f A, B and C were partners under the firm of A & 
 Co., and information of this association was given 
to The Bradstreet Mercantile Agency. In April, 
1878, the partnership was dissolved and the business 
continued by A, but he used the old firm name. 
Notice of this dissolution was given in writing to 
all the creditors of the firm, but no information of 
the change was sent to Bradstreet’s. Afterwards 
A sent an order for goods to Baltimore to D, 
with whom the old firm had never dealt, and he, 
~ after inquiring at Bradstreet’s and being told that 
the house was composed of A, B andC, forwarded 
‘the goods; they were not paid for, and he sued 
A, B andC for them. In this case, Backus 
vs. Taylor, the creditor recovered a judgment, and 
i on the case being carried to the Superior Court of 
Indiana the judgment was, in November, affirmed. 
Judge Howk, in the opinion, said: The notice sent 
to the creditors of the firm was not a public notice, 
and the creditor had the right to rely upon the in- 
formation got by him from the Mercantile Agency, 
that being a well-recognized means to which he 
might resort to learn about the firm. As the change 
in the firm had not been communicated to Brad- 
street's, the information thus furnished was cor- 
rect, and B and C could be held by D as liable for 
his debt. . 





A “National Exposition of Railway Appliances & 
is announced by circular to be held at Chicago, be- 
ginning May 31 and continuing until about the 7th 
of July, 1883. The well-known exposition building 
in that city will be used for the purpose, and not the 
least attractive feature is that announced as a series 
of tests to be applied to all articles, appliances and 
inventions that may be exhibited. The proceeds of 
the exhibition (if any) are to be applied to * benevo- 
lent purposes" connected with the railroad service, 
to be hereafter designated. A sufficient sum has 
already been subscribed to insure the financial suc- 
cess of the undertaking. The commissioners in 
charge of. the exposition include Lucius Fairchiid, 
ex-governor of Wisconsin and late minister to Ma- 
drid; George M. Pullman, George Westinghouse, 
and a number of other gentlemen identified with 
railway interests and manufacturing enterprises, and 
there is little doubt that the undertaking will prove 
asuccess. The headquarters of the commissioners 
are at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. 
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ntended effect of restraining gold exports from that 
place. The posted rates for exchange yesterday 
were $4.80% @$4.841%4. Actual rates were about r 
per cent. lower. : 
There has been quite a flurry in the government 
bond market this week, due probably to Secretary 
Folger's recommendations in his report. The fol- 


lowing were the closing quotations yesterday : 


Dec. 1, —Dec. 8,--- 
bid.’ bid. asked. 


Buff., N. Y. & Erie rst 7’s ror6.... 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con. 6's 1969. 
N.Y.L.E.&W 2dCon.F Cou.s’s1959..... 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 414’s Ist Coup. 1921........++ 
Pa. Co's Guar. 4@’s tst Reg. r921.. 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 1st 7's 1912.... 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 2d 7's 1912..... 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7’s 1912... 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7's 1900... 
Clev, & Pitts. ath Cons.S.F. 6's 1892......... 
Col., C. & Ind. C. rst Cons, 7’s 1908........+ 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons. 7's 1909...... «.. 


WESTERN SYSTEMS, 


bondandstockdebt. Itcosts about as much to build 

a car or locomotive now as ever it did, so that little or 

THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- | nothing can be saved on the enormous item of the 
MENT MARKET. new road's equipment. That cost, therefore, is the 

The stock market during the past week has been | same for the new and the old road. But the dif 
in that unsatisfactory state which pleases neither | ference in favorof the old road when it comes to right 
bull nor bear. Dullness has been its most pre- | of way and land damages is enormous. The rise in 
dominant feature. The movement of prices, such | the value of land makes it impossible for the new 


FINANCIAL to-day for anything less than nine-tenths of their 














2 as i T nting | road to get the ground to lay its rails upon, and, | U. S. 5s, extended (3% p. c.)...... -« tor% 102% 10254 | Chicago & Alton— 
as there has been, has been irregular, representing ES} Be Recs peu at eid Son, Reet. : 12% 113% | Ast Mortgage Ze BORE cos 7 ee 
trading from day to day, such as the room traders | above all, to build its stations, at anything like the m2% 113% = 11344 |‘ Sinking Fund 6's 1903... ... 


Louis & Mo, Riv. ist Mort. 7’s 1900. 
Louis & Mo. Riv, 2d Mort. 7's 1900. 
St. Louis, Jack. & C. rst 7's 1894.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Consolidated ortyage 7’S 1903.....+. 
Sinking Fund 5's 1got ........ 
lowa Division q4’s 1 Pa 
Chicago, Rock Islan 
Coupon G'SiIGIF i swe ns cen ee 
Keokuk & Des M. 1st Mort. 5’s 1923. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
tst Mortgage 8's Pac. Div. 1898... 
2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898. 
Consolicated in 1905.. oe 
ist Mort. So. 1909 
ist Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5’s 1921........- 


t;’ 


s 

Ss 

%s'gt coupon ........ 
5: 
ULS 


. 48 1907, registered 


118: 119 119% 
48 1907, Coupon..... 120) 


make and the great operators sometimes indulge in | figure the old road did. Being first on the ground ae Taahe 


when the circumstances are such as renders a more | years back, the old road bought property at the low 
decided movement inexpedient or impossible. Gen- | price which real estate sold before the advent of a 
erally it may be said we have passed, or are passing, | railroad caused it to rise in value; and the growth 
through a waiting period. There was some talk | of population since has been steadily augmenting 
about the market cutting loose from the troubles | this. The old road twenty or twenty-five years ago 
with the northwest roads and starting out on an | might have bought its land by the acre; the new 
upward movement without respect to them, | road coming in to-day would have to buy it by the 
Such talk is nonsense, which deceives none but | foot, for where there were only scattered farm 


The bank statement on Saturday last was a grati- 
fying one to the street. The banks were shown to 
have further contracted their loans, and the reserve 
against liabilities had increased $3,551,275, which 
brought it $1,480,075 above the 25 per cent. line. 
The following are the comparative totals of the 


statements of November 25 and December 2: 
November 25. December 25. Differences. 













reri a ne street. The quarreling | houses villages have grown up, villages have | Loans $309,208,8L0  $305,473,500 Dec. $3,735,300 | Chicago & Northwestern— 
the veriest lambs on th q ing § Be mane F 8 Specie Rupee veicouive dies | Cumeee Coupons 7's 1902....-.22s000++ 
cf these companies is altogether too important} grown to towns, towns to cities, and cities have Legal-tenders 19,105,800 19,109,000 Dec 56,400 Pte! aes 6's he ce apt 
°. . . . . . i OMKINE n S_1679-1 eee wee e ere e rene 
a factor in the speculative situation to be ignored. | doubled and quadrupled in population. In one | BePosits..-- 277,930,000 279,234,900 Inc. 1,304,900 Chicago "St Paul, Mik Online 





Circulation... 2... 18,590,700 18,557,000 Dec. 33,109 
The proportion of total reserve is now 25.53 to 
liabilities, as against 24.98 at the same date last year. 


Consolidated 6's 1930....... . aaa 

Chic., St. Paul & Min, rst 6’s 1918..... an 

St. Paul & Sioux City Ist 6's 1919......+.++++ 
Illinois Central— 

Chic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold §’s 1951......... 

Cedar Falls & Min. 1st 7’s 1907.........s.00 

Springfield Div. Coup, 6’s 1898.............+— 

Middle Div. Reg. s’s 192t..... ees cia aeetteticns 
St. Paul, Minn, & Manitoba— 

1st Mortgage 7's 1919..... vie eiblglatyrs vidiniale gee 


The war, now strictly localized, may spread out at| small town in Ohio, through which an old 
any moment, involving half a dozen more railroads. | road passes, the Nickel Plate builders would, 
Indeed, there is no saying what would be its limits] it was found, have had to pay $500,000 
if it once broke out beyondits present bounds. The] for lands which the old road had bought 
Windsor Hotel conterence of yesterday was looked | when the town was represented by a_black- 
forward to too early in the week as promising a| smith’s shop and a grocery store. It may be 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED; 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. 
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Chicago last Saturday having apparently accom- | Buffalo to Chicago, beside the Lake Shore, for New York Central. secsce- ysis 238 127% 13044 SOOT a Tena 
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claims more clearly. On Thursday, however, it | while the Lake Shore has the same amount of stock New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 4596 36% 30 Chicago Division és IQIO...-seeeeeecceereee 
was talked around the street toward the close of | and a bonded debt of $40,000,000. These figures | New York, L. E. & Western pref... 934 3 re Havana Division 6's 1910....-.--+++0eeeeeee 
non - s : : Pennsylvania Central (par $50)....... a 60 rghf Toledo, Peoria & W’n Ist 7’S 1917....+-.++++ 
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directions stated in these columns last week, viz., that | them when you inquire what each corporation has Tented Ohio B Minplesippl 3. On m First Console 6" xgi8) ci et ee 
the St. Paul Company insisted on its right to build | got for its money. Between the equipment of the Ohio & Mississippi pref. . : - ais Miss. Pac. Ky Mort. 7’s 1906... ......- . 
CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NorTHWEST ann | 226: R. of Mo. tst 0's 1888........-. 


Lake Shore road and the Nickel Plate there is no 
comparison. The latter would have to spend sev- 


where it chose and whenever it could; while the St. 
Paul & Omaha and Rock Island companies were 


Pac. R. of Mo, 2d 7’s 1891..... a5 4 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. §’s 1931... 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 


SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO. 
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determined that the first question to be settled was | eral millions more to equal that of the Lake Shore, ety bee sland & Pacific...... 134% eo ut Cae re 6's get eas 
eine : : ae tel enbai ons S Riveter ¢ y ; 5-6, 
that relating to the territorial limits of each com-| but more than this are the terminal facilities, | _4-ased.—Chic., St. Louis& N. O..: B54 7 78 Consolicated 2d Mort. Income 191 
seas : i 1 i A 3 ica eS ACB EA I conceiesisis ce Uerainar 13316 132 132 Texas & Pacitic— 
pany, beyond which it was not to go for a time to be | These are the costly necessaries. A road with good Chicago, per weikee - = seal a: 106 100% 10134 First Mort, 6’s 1905...--....+-- ong 
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agreed upon by all. It was also said that the St. | terminal facilities can do business better, cheaper iahicsg i iNorthwestsene a. eee 137% raga sane | Thence tend ore oie 






ist Rio Grande Div. 6’s 1930......... 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
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3-6’s Class C 19¢6. 

3-6’s Class B 1906... 

ist 6’s Pierce C. & Obh... 
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and more expeditiously than another with poor 140% 151% 153); 
ones. Terminal facilities are ‘ke important things 
in these days, and their cost is enormous. <A road 
may be built, we will say, for $6,000,000 between 


two important cities; but when it comes to getting 


Paul company would declare its intention to extend 
its lines from Omaha, to which point it has built 
this year—thereby exciting the ire of the Rock Island 
company—down the Missouri river to Kansas City. 
Such an extension as this would be an invasion of 


Chicago & Northwest pref.... 
St. Paul & Omaha........ = 

St. Paul & Omaha pref. ice 
St. Paul & Manitoba......... Aner stiod ne 141 140 





SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 
SOUTHWESTERNS. 
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effect on the market, and it was quite heavy in the 
last hour. Yesterday the only effect of the meeting 


total mileage. The Nickel Plate road has no 
terminal facilities in Buffalo or Chicago. The 
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equal to the decline of the day before. 
The trunk-line stocks continue comparatively 


feeders, has a mileage of over eleven hundred miles. 
The Nickel Plate has a straight line, and no more, 


SOUTHERN ROADS. 
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the surface that it was purchased in pursuance of 
a_plan to consolidate it with the C. C. & I. C. road 
(commonly known as the ‘‘ Bee Line"’), and the 


way one puts it. The ground of their confidence is 
the same as that which the Nickel Plate people had 
—that the geographical position of the road wili 


TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 
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en : Far ; : : 42 COAL ROADS. 
Alton & Terre Haute. The Nickel Plate runs from | compel a division of business with the Vanderbili ae hee: a 21 20 | New Jersey Central— 
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Eutfalo to Chicago, but it joins the Bee Line, and | roads. We may put it down as a fact that specula- peneH Can Ss 97 93 ‘p8 a Consslllaced yg Aasencch teigl soe 
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the Bee Line runs from Cleveland downto St. Louis, | tive enterprise hereafter will seek other channels : Wells, Rsce: rises 3 an 127 bar Sanvertble 7s toes 2032 : 
to which it obtains entry over the Alton & Terre | than that of attempting to duplicate old lines with | Pacific Mail-.-...---sseeeeeeee P . 34 35°4 | Lehigh & Wilks. Con. Assented 1910......... 
y pung Pp Colorado Coal & Iron Company...... 4916 30 Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5's 1921. a 


Haute, which road has recently been leased by it. 
The combination of the three roads into one cor- 
poration, to be known as the Buffalo, Chicago & 


roads to be built at half their capitalization. Experi- 
ment has demonstrated that it cannot be done, 
To return to local affairs. The loan market has 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
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The dispatches to BRADSTREET'S this week from 
the principal trade centers of the United States re- 
yeal a more active state of general trade, conse- 
quent upon the prevailing cold weather, The num- 
ber of failures reported is the largest for two years in 
any one month. Wheat has been dull through- 
yut the week; the market is entirely free 
om speculative manipulation of prices, and 
exporters seem to be awaiting the movements 
of the foreign markets. Corn has declined 
n consequence of increased receipts at the 
west. Bankers mention the appearance of some 
bills in the market against the export of provisions, 
which is the more notable on account of the fact 
that there have been scarcely any before for several 
months. The iron market this week continues 
eak. More steel rails have been contracted for 
$40 per ton, and bids have gone as low 
is $39. Tank and bar iron are notably 
weak and quotations are lower. Pig iron west of 
New York is off about $1 per ton. Western iron 
manufacturers, however, state that the outlook for 
new business is more encouraging than for several 
eeks past. Ocean tonnage is chartered ahead till 
March, and rates are firm. Coal is in steady de- 
mand and is being rapidly distributed, but orders 
are not crowding so much as a week ago. 
The difficulty seems to be the question 
of rates between now and spring. Petro- 
sum has been excited, but has reacted over 2c. 
n the day, although over 1c. higher than at the 
se December 1. The wool trade has continued 
ery quiet, and, as usual, on a slow market; the 
situation as regards values, has favored buyers. 
There were 247 failures in the United States re- 
ported during the past week, the largest number for 
ny one week of the past two years; 61 more than 
he preceding week, and 78 more than the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

‘ BREADSTUFFS. 

The foreign markets for breadstuffs have not been 
so strong during the past week. The cause may be 
traced back toits beginning at Chicago, in the decline 
in corn in thatmarket. The increasing receipts of 
‘corn at the west have caused a decline of about sc. 
is week in contracts for delivery this year. This, 
together with the recent relapse from the high 
prices made in the New York market during the 
D Yovember corner, has caused a decline in prices of 
corn in Liverpool of about 6d. per cental, or about 
per bushel. This, of course, makes lower mar- 
kets for all the grains used as substitutes for corn, 
and wheat has declined slightly in sympathy with 
he other grains. The prominent features, 
wever, of the general situation of the food- 
tuffs supplies of Europe remain substantially 
stated in our previous articles, viz., that with 
he exception of wheat and rice, the most necessary 
icles of food are scarce. Tea, sugar and a good 
ny other articles which may be called luxuries as 
compared with bread and meat, are in large supply, 
their prices are lower than for several years, 
meats and roots are scarce and high, and these 
have their influence upon the consumption of 


The latest mail advices from Berlin up to the 2oth 
of November say that the failure of the potato crop 
I Germany is so important a factor in the food sup- 
that it will not admit of lower prices for either 
maize or wheat. At Hamburg, at the same date, 
wheat was too high for export, and, on the contrary, 
additional supplies by importation were contem- 
plated. 4 

‘The continuance of the reports this week in re- 
dto the great damage done by floods in Ger- 
any and France has a bearing upon the future 
rices of breadstuffs. Destruction of improve- 
ents, and even loss of life, to the extent indicated 
the cable reports of the last two weeks, cannot 
without great damage to all agricultural in- 
st in the countries visited by them. It is well 
known now that Great Britain, France and Ger- 
‘many have all experienced serious losses from these 
causes. It was conceded a month ago, that on ac- 


England, the area of wheat planted there for the 
next crop would inevitably be diminished. Later 
mail advices up to the 23d inst. say that the 
‘weather has not improved, and that it has 
been very unfavorable for sowing on account 
the extremely wet condition of the soils. In 
France the situation is no better. Beerbohm's Corn 
'rade List of November 24, referring to the situa- 
ion on the continent, says: “‘ In France complaints 
h regard to the autumn sowing are more defi- 
ely unfavorable, and it is expected that, under any 
circ! peiances, the area planted in wheat will be 




















































less than last year, which, in a country like France, 
is amatter of more moment than in England, be- 
cause the. same percentage of decrease in the 
acreage there would bear a crop three times as 
large as the same percentage of the areain Eng- 
land.” 
proved, but, on the contrary, has grown worse, we 
have reason to believe from the cable accounts on 
Thursday of the floods in the Seine and other dis- 
tricts. 


southern Russia. At Nishni Novgorod it is reported 
that 1oo steamers and 1,000 barges and other vessels, 
all loaded with grain, are frozen in, with no prospect 
of release before spring. 


effect of increasing receipts of both corn and 
wheat at 
this 
and that this will have its effect on the foreign mar- 
kets, and the latter be in turn again reflected with a 
depressing effect upon the American markets, as 
this is the usual experience in such cases, but the 
other and more important facts of the shortage in 
the present food supply of Europe and a prospective 
greater deficiency in the next summer's crops can 
not fail to eventually be the predominent influence. 


wheat and the total supplies of home-grown wheat 
marketed in the United Kingdom, for the twelve 
weeks to November 18, 
don Economist as the statement of the consumption 
of wheat in the United Kingdom during the twelve 
weeks as compared with the corresponding period 
of the three previous years. 
without reference to the increase of stocks in store 
during the period, viz. : 


Net imports of wheat 


Estimated sales home- 


New York and Chicago during the week has been 
in favor of lower prices. 
principal western points have increased, though not 
largely. 
Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis and Peoria in the 
week to December 6 were 1,180,090 bushels, and in 
the week to November 28 1,119,276 bushels, against 
776,767 in the week to November 21. 
however, an expectation of a more important in- 
crease soon, from the fact that the railroad war is re- 
ported to have set a large amount of wheat in 
motion from the most distant parts of the wheat- 
producing region in the northwest, the net reduc- 
tion on the cost of transporting wheat from Mani- 
toba to Chicago, in consequence of the war on 
rates, being 15c. per bushel. 
been in progress long enough that, even if it were 
ended at once, so large an amount of wheat 
transportation has been contracted for at low rates 


count of the recurrence of floods in various parts of 
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That this situation in France has not im- 


An unusually severe winter has set in throughout 


It is not improbable that, for a time, the 


the principal western markets of 
country will be to depress prices there, 


The following statement of the net imports of 


is given by the Lon- 


This statement is made 


1882, 
cwts, 


1881, 
cwts, 


1880, 
cwts, 


1879. 
cwts, 


after deducting exp'ts 21,988,000 16,624,969 16,808,217 20,471,876 


grown wheat... ..... 


10,100,000 £0,000,000 8,800,000 5,700,000 





Twelve weeks’ con- 


SUMPtION!s. o....505 32,080,000 26,620,000 25,600,000 26,170,009 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS. 
The general tendency of the markets for wheat in 


Receipts of wheat at the 


The arrivals at Chicago, Milwaukee, 


There is, 


The war has now 


that it may be expected to have an important effect 
on the accumulations of wheat at Chicago. The 
seaboard markets will not get much benefit from 
this, as itis understood that the advance in rates 
for eastward freights from Chicago this month 
will nearly offset the reduction west of Chicago. 
The result will probably be an increased accumula- 
tion at Chicago, with its usual effect to depress 
prices, which will, of course, for the time affect 
prices in New York and Liverpool. The speculative 
element in the wheat markets, both in New York 
and Chicago, seems for the present to be com- 
pletely absent, and there is but a very light ship- 
ping demand at Chicago. 

Both the Chicago and New York markets for 
wheat were firmer on Friday. 

The usual weekly statement of the visible supplies 
in the United States and Canada, on December 2, 
showed a decrease of 124,583 bushels as compared 
with November 25. 

The export of wheat and flour from the Atlantic 
ports in the week to December 6th were 1,235,521 
bushels and 183,593 barrels, against 1,502,542 
bushels and 174,215 barrels in the preceding week. 





CORN. 

As mentioned above, the increased receipts of 
corn at the principal western markets has depressed 
prices both there and in New York an average of 
5c. per bushel during the past week. Notwithstand- 
ing the unusual scarcity of corn in all the seaboard 
markets and the exceptionally small visible supply 
in the United States, the speculative feeling in 
regard to corn is repressed by the fact that in conse- 
quence of the high prices the orders from consuming 
points in the eastern states are being filled with the 
new ungraded and rejected corn at prices from 7c. 


to gc. below the prices of regular No. 2 at Chicago. 
This leaves the speculators to hold all the new corn 
that does grade No. 2 without any of the help they 
had expected from the legitimate consumptive de- 
mand, and the result is a decline in the year and 
January options, while the May option has been 
comparatively firm. 
upon the movement of corn because it is not in the 
corn-producing country, but the receipts from the 
new crop show a large increase, the total arrivals 
at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
apolis and Peoria in the week to December 6 being 
2,187,147 bushels, against 1,719,763 in the week to 
November 28, and 1,044,834 in the week to Novem- 
ber er. 


York, were firmer on Friday. 


of corn in the United States and Canada on De- 
cember 2, as compared with November 25, showed 
an increase of 1,781,178 bnshels. 
of corn from the Atlantic ports in the eight weeks 
to December 6 were only 723,677 bushels, against 
8,185,823 in the corresponding eight weeks of 1881. 


than last, from the fact that for several weeks previ- 
ous to this it has been persistently depressed by the 
manipulations of the packers at Chicago in their 
efforts to cause a decline in the prices of hogs. 
week, however, they seemed to have realized that 
prices had been depressed about as low as it was 
possible to get them, and yet without accomplishing 
their desired object of making 
of hogs. 
so heavily of provisions, the legitimate consumptive 
demand for almost every variety of hog product 


has taken it off as fast as made by the 
packers, and, in many instances, even with- 
out waiting for meats to be fully cured. 
It is said that a few days ago Armour 


at Chicago begun to realize that the situation was a 
dangerous one to be on the bear side, and that he 
has turned around and is trying to get out of his 
short interest. 
market is so powerful that he has managed thus far 
to avoid putting the market up on himself; 
there seems little reason to doubt that in this con- 
test between the packers and the farmers the latter 
have at present the advantage. 
weather, such as was reported at the west on Thurs- 
day, will, however, be against them, as hogs lose 
weight rapidly in extreme cold weather, and if it 
continues the farmers would send their hogs to 
market more freely. 
features, the supply of meats is too small to admit 
of much decline in the various descriptions of hog 
product. 







































The railroad war has no effect 


Toledo, Indian- 


The markets for corn, both in Chicago and New 


The usual weekly statement of the visible supply 


The total exports 


PROVISIONS. 
The provision market has been firmer this week 


This 


a decline in the prices 
All the time that they have been selling 


His influence on the whole provision 


but 


Extreme cold 


But, aside from these latter 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 




























Dec. 7 Last week. 
INGOs 2 sHOUP eet erecieis aise bir sie wre aire’ es 35 @3.50 $2.30 @3.50 
Superfine flour........ é 3.20 @3.75 3.35 @3.85 
Com, extra flour ......-... 3.85 @4.25 3.90 @4.35 
West India shipping flour... -- 5.20 @5.40 5.25 @5.50 
South American aera flour.. 5.45 @5.75 550 @5.85 
Winter wheat, family flour..... - 5.75 @6.75 6.00 @7.co 
Winter wheat, patent flour...... 6.25 @7.25 - 650 @7.50 
Spring w vyheat, straight flour. . .50 @6.50 5-75 @6.75 
Spring w heat, patent flour.. .00 @7.50 625 @7.75 
Rye flour... 0.0.0. 26- 200s Boy Ge 8 = 3-40 @3.85 
Cornmeal ...00. 0. ecceraees + te Bese @4. @4.40 
No. rt white wheat........ 1.07% ‘Or. HY, % my 4@1. 66%, 
No. 2 white wheat...... rene 99% o74@ 98h 
No. 1 red wheat........ W@I.15 114% 4@1.19%4 
No. 2 red wheat . %@1.09 coreg @1,0835% 
No. 2 spring wheat . — @— @ - 
No. 2 mixed corn. -734%%@ .733% .83 @ 84 
Steamer mixed col .69 @ .70 2K@ 73% 
No 3 mixed corn -59 @ .60 -61 @ .63 
No. 2 white corr -74%@ -74% .72 @ .74 
Yellow corn . Aue 75% — @ — 
No 2 white a as 362 .4054 .45%@ 46% 
INO, DADIXEd OATS ioe oc cscs cece eas 4yn@ 44% ene 436 
RYE: fen Sees cise elva spew iaafcieienncine -66 @ .71 -67 72 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. 
Dec. 7, ‘82. Last year. 
Winter wheat, family flour...... $5.75. @6.75 $725. @7.75 
No. 2 white w heat ee .984%@ .99% 1. 374@1. 3814 
No. 2 red wheat...... I 08721. °9 1.424 @1.43 
No. 2 spring w peat @ 1.39 @1.49 
No. 2 mixed corn. wees ee 673, @. 73% .70%@ .71 
No; 2 mixed oats....6...csccreseee 4416@ ae 50 @ .50% 
RY@. Fioccsectnscsne sive seeeaes snes @ .71 -97  @1 00 
Rye: Moat. srtateeis cepincsmerriae ot sie 3.45 @3.80 5.00 @5.25 
Gorpirieal, -acsy.ccepiavs= wupie vaneiun 3.85 @4.15 3.30 @3.85 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
INDICATED BELOW, 
Oats, Barley, 
bushels. bushels. 
3,312,152 3,278,333 
3,497,843 3,351,005 
2,820, vgs 3,165,047 
3,587,503 2,861,443 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS 

* Wheat, Corn, 

bushels. bushels. 
8 39.99% 1959 6,460,699 
26, 1882. 20,118,542 4,079,511 
3, 1881. 18,876,127 18,817,521 
4, 1880. 26,930,879 15,753,676 


Rye, 
bushels 
1,199,192 
1,159,294 
1,253,216 

913,044 


Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


2, 1882. 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 


In the New York dry goods market the importing 
and domestic commission houses report but a 
moderate business for the week, the demand at their 
hands being somewhat irregular and mainly for 
small lots. Jobbers state that trade has been very 
fair for the time of year; they are now getting the 
benefit of the recent improved business among the 
retailers. The latter are getting quite busy as the 
holiday season approaches, and the cold, bracing 
weather now prevailing is very healthful to their 
trade, The importations show an improvement 


on the fall of silver and eastern exchanges. 
ber imports of cotton were 464,000 cwt. 
American and 100,coo more of Indian. 


cloths are light; 
fused, at which price the Board of Trade still 
quotes standards. 
steady prices. 
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over previous week of ‘$345,000, and the amount 
marketed is increased $261,000. 
summary for the week: 


Following is a 


No, of packages. Value. 
Total amount of dry goods imported during 
PasL WOE nc ve sica scold tua serie eas aeons 6,389 $1,763,162 
Total amount of dry goods, oe paid, for 
PAsTWEEK A. ace, oh owewine cake ieee sbenie 6,548 1,602,890 


THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 
(By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 
“ London, December 8.—Cotton goods are weaker 
Novem- 
more of 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY 
From Portland, Me. ;: 


TELEGRAPH. 


Dry goods trade dull and 


unsatisfactory. Dealers purchase cautiously, and 
values are shading down. 


From Providence, R.f.: The sales of printing 
offers of 3U/;gc. are being re- 


The cotton market is dull, at 


From Boston, Mass.; The approach of the holi- 


days has quickened the retail dry goods trade, 
otherwise it has been rather a quiet week. 
jobbers have done a moderate trade only, but they 
are believed to be in good shape, with greatly re- 
duced stocks. 
for men’s wear. 
helped the tailors somewhat, who bought for imme- 
diate wants, but the trade has not been active on 
the whole. 


The 


Woolen goods are quiet, especially 
The slight touch of cold weather 


From Buffalo, N. ¥.: In dry goods jobbers re- 


port a slight falling off in sales from last week, but 
are ahead of corresponding week of last year. 
failure of a house of some prominence on the rst 
inst. has had no noticeable effect on the market, as 
it was not unexpected. 
mating $250,000, has been purchased by a promi- 
nent local house, who will close it out. 
trade is brisk, 
weather and the approaching holidays. 


The 


The entire stock, approxi- 


The retail 
under the influence of seasonable 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: The general movement 


has been of a hand-to-mouth character, both in 
package and job lots. 
buyers’ favor have been made on cotton goods, and 
more are looked for on such makes as have not 
already been marked down. 
weather is helping the trade in seasonable woolens, 
but orders for light weights continue backward. 


Further price revisions in 


At the close the cold 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues good—better than at same period last year 


—and collections are satisfactory. 


From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods trade, in 


sympathy with other general lines, is reasonably 


good. 


From Cincinnati, Ohio: Dry goods, woolens and 


clothing are in better demand from country trade. 


From Dayton, Ohio: The dry goods trade is 
improving. 

From Columbus, Ohio: The dry goods trade for 
the past week has been no better than for previous 
week, although about equal amounts of flannels 
and fancy goods are moving, with fair sized orders. 

From Chicago, [il.: In dry goods and millinery 
the trade is only moderately good. About as many 
goods are going to the country as at this date last 
year. 

From Peoria, lll.: The dry goods trade is active, 
and, with present weather, will continue to be 
throughout the holidays. 

From Evansville, Ind.: The cold snap has been 
of great advantage to the dry goods trade, which is 
strong and active. 

From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade in dry goods is 
satisfactory, with an increased demand for woolens 
and fabrics. 

From Detroit, Mich.: n dry goods jobbers are 
doing a good trade for this time of year, The retail 
trade is reported good in all sections. From Grand 
Rapids the demand for dry goods has been fairly 
Collections slow. 

Dry goods in moderate de- 


active. 

From Louisville, Ky. : 
mand on small orders. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Dry goods sales steady and 
fairly large. Cotton goods are being generally 
marked down; otherwise prices firm. 

From Burlington, Iowa: Dry goods trade keeps 
up well for the season. Weather cold and very 
favorable for general business. 

From Milwaukce, Wis.: The cold weather that 
set in a week ago has caused somewhat of a move- 
ment in dry goods of the heavier fabrics, woolens, 
etc., though the season being about over for job- 
bers, orders coming in are principally for assorting 
up. Collections are slightly improving. 

From Minneapohs, Afinn.: Dry goods trade active. 
Cold weather brings out large delayed orders for 
heavy winter goods; jobbing houses doing a very 
large trade, double that of last season, 
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From Omaha, Neb.: Dry goods sales are reported 
on the increase, and the trade fairly satisfactory. A 
large number of failures took place during Novem- 
ber, the same being brought on by very poor col- 
lections and a small demand for winter goods. It 
is expected that snug winter weather will now help 
us out, 

From San Francisco, Cal.: The dry goods busi- 
ness is active, favorable weather stimulating retail 
trade. Bleached and brown calicos, flannels, 
blankets and canton flannels in good request. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods market 
showed some activity last week, and the volume of 
business reached iair proportions. Some jobbers 
are now arranging their stocks for the spring trade. 
Commission houses are a little dull, but anticipate 
some improvement next week. Collections con- 
tinue good. 

“From Norfolk, Va.: Dry Goods jobbers are now 
actively employed with buyers and orders, and an- 
ticipate a brisk trade to the end of the year. 

From Wilmingion, N. C.: Dry goods jobbing 
trade is good. Retail trade fair during the past 
week. 

From Savannah, 
less than last week. 
ing in slowly. 

From Dallas, Tex.: 
fair. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Dry goods trade more 
active, and collections good. 

From Waco, Tex.: The wholesale dry goods 
trade complain of slack times and slow collections, 

From Nashville, Tenn.: The dry goods trade is 
steady and shows some improvement. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: The dry goods trade in 
wholesale lines is good for the season, but the fall 
trade is pretty well over now. 


Ga.: Dry good sales reported 
Stocks full. Collections com- 


The dry goods trade is only 


COTTON. 

The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 245,672 bales, against 254,084 bales last week 
and 231,186 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. 

The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four interior 
towns usually reported were 118,061 bales, against 
102,093 bales last week and 124,618 bales for the 
corresponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 106,298 bales, against 96,757 bales 
last week and t00,305 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined for 
spot middling uplands to I/jgc. Futures have 
advanced an average of 4 points for near months 
and 6 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 





ae This war Last week. yore year, 
TOINATY ...- cocccoreveses 13-10 Cc. c. 
Strict ordinary. . by? earn eee 
Good ordinary 9 1-16 9% 1054 
Low mid¢ling 9 15-16 Io m4 
Middling ... 104 To 7-16 11 15-16 
Good micdl to io1l-16 = 12 5-16 
Middling fair. 11 5-16 1138 13 1-16 
Faire. .i.vss0es wesweehetes 12 1-16 12% 13 13-16 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 


This week, Last week. Last year. 





10.31C, 10.26c, I1.92c. 
10.34 10.30 12.15 
10.45 Io qt 12. 36 
10.56 10.51 = 56 
10.68 10.62 2 
10.80 10-73 26 
10.92 Io. 12.94 
11.02 10.96 13.04 


New York market for futures closed quiet and 
steady. 





COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Some very cold weather, 
which interfered with picking. Weather fine now. 
Think 80 per cent. has been housed, probably 15 
per cent. less than 1881. 

From Petersburg, Va.: Weather since November 
25, except two days, good. Four-fifths picked and 
half marketed. . Fifth more than in 1881, 

From Charlotte, N. C.: Weather very favorable; 
picking progressing favorably; plant killed, but 
cool, clear and dry weather is causing late bolls to 
open well. This year's yield will exceed last year's 
69 to 70 per cent. 

From Raleigh, N. C.: Picking nearly over; dis- 
posed to estimate crop to per cent. better than last 
year; cntire fall has been fine; no low grades 
offering. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: Weather cold; several 
days’ rain; plant dead and picking nearly done; 
crop in our region probably 3 per cent. more than 
last year, but we expect lighter receipts at this port. 

From Aiken, S. C.: Three or four killing frosts, 
some sunshine days and some rainy days. The 
plant has been killed by frost. Picking is just 
about over. Crop about Io per cent. more than 
last year. 
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From Camden, S. C.: The weather has been 
favorable and auspicious since November 25, and 
about three-quarters of acrop has been gathered. 
The crop of the county will be about 20,000 bales. 
The plant has already made all it will make. 

From Charleston, S. C.: Weather favorable. 
Picking about over. The crop in this section is 15 
per cent. greater than 1881, 

From Chester, S. C.: Since November 25 the 
weather has been unfavorable; cold and consider- 
able rain. Plant killed, and late crop of bolls worth- 
less; picking progressing slowly; will finish by 
Christmas. 

From Columbia, S.C.: Weather has been favor- 
able; plant killed; 90 per cent. harvested ; 60 per 
cent. marketed; crop 30 per cent., in this section, 
larger than last year. 

From Spartanburg, S. C.: Weather favorable 
since November 25; plant dead; picking seven- 
eighths over; size of crop To per cent. greater than 
1881. 

From Union, S. C.: The weather has been good 
to fair since the 21st ult., and seven-eighths of a 
crop has been gathered, which is 25 per cent. in- 
crease over last year. 

From Albany, Ga.: Weather clear and dry until 
to-day. Picking will be over by the 15th. Crop 
here will be 15 per cent above last year. 

From Americus, Ga.: Weather open, with killing 
frosts. Crop is gathered, Receipts at this point 
indicate ro per cent. increase. 

From Athens, Ga.: The crop will be 15 per cent. 
better than last year in this section. 

From Atlanta, Ga.: Weather since November 25 
unfavorable for picking cotton. Plant is dead. 
Fifteen-sixteenths of crop picked, seven-tenths 
marketed and sold. 

From Augusta, Ga.; Fine winter weather, with 
heavy killing frosts, since November 25. Cotton 
all killed. Seven-eighths of crop picked. We esti- 
mate size of crop in this section 20 to 25 per cent. 
larger than last year. 

From Bainbridge, Ga.: Several frosts since Novem- 
ber 25. Cotton stopped growing; 90 per cent. 
gathered; no increase over last year in this county ; 
65 per cent. marketed. 

From Carrollton, Ga.: Weather favorable. 
ing completed; three-quarters crop. 

From Columbus, Ga.: Weather since November 
25 only moderately favorable. Picking pretty well 
over. Think crop in this section fully 5 to 10 per 
cent. short of last year. 

From Dawson, Ga.: About all the crop gathered 
November 25. Crop 25 per cent. greater than last 
season. 

From La Grange, Ga.: Weather freezing cold 
but little cotton to pick. 

Irom Macon, Ga.: Weather favorable. Seven- 
eighths of crop picked, Yield in this section about 
same as last year. 

From Savannah, Ga.: Weather since November 
25 cool. Generally clear in this section. Planters 
have made good progress gathering, and large 
quantity unginned cotton remains on plantations. 
Think crop in this state 20 per cent. better than last 
year. 

From Warrenton, Ga.: Weather cold and damp. 
Bad for picking. Top crop very poor. Snow ot 
zoth damaged crop. All nearly gathered. All not 
in the market held back for better price. Fuel 10 
per cent. below last year. Estimated crop of county 
9,000 bales. 

From Columbiana, Ala.: The weather since 
November 25 has been generally very good for 
picking; clear and cool, and farmers have im- 
proved it by gathering their cotton. It is now 
clear and cold. Three-fourths of the crop is 
already gathered in this section. The acreage on 
cotton is fully 4o per cent. less than last year. The 
yield per acre is better, but, owing to decreased 
acreage planted, the crop will not be so large by at 
least one-third. 

From Eufaula, Ada.: The weather has been very 
good. We estimate the crop in this section 5 per 
cent. less than last year. 

Irom Gadsden, Ala.: Weather has been bad. 
Snowing and sleeting now. Plant destroyed by 
frost. Eighty per cent. picked in county. 

L’rom Marion, Ala.: Cotton picking about over. 
Estimate slightly decreased. 

From Mobile, Ala,: About four days’ rain. Plant 
killed by frost, many late bolls not opening. Ninety 
per cent. picked. Twenty-three per cent. greater 
than last year. 

From Montgomery, Ala.:; Since November 25 the 
weather has been cold and clear, with the exception 
of two light rains. Several heavy frosts have done 
no damage. Picking progresses finely. We esti- 
mate an increase oi from 25 to 30 per cent. over last 
year. 

from Randolph, Ala.: 


Pick- 


Very unfavorable since 


November 25. No preparation for planting. Pick- 
ing about finished. The crop is 1o per cent. above 
that of last year. o 

From Selma, Ala. : The weather is generally fav- 
orable for gathering cotton. Plant dead; not over 
ro per cent. to pick. The crop tributary to Selma 
is about 33 per cent. better than last year. About 
one-half the crop is sold. _ . 

From Talladega, Ala.; The weather is variable. 
Plant dead; picking nearly finished. The crop of 
county about 12,000 bales. 

From Columbus, Miss.: Wight showers one day 
last week; now dry and very cold. 

From Columbus, Miss. : 
25 has been generally unfavorable and cold. About 
all the crop has been gathered, and 50 to 60 per 
cent. in the market, an increase over 1881 of about 
go per cent. 

From Vicksburg, Miss.: Weather has been un- 
favorable. But little to pick. The upland crop an 
average one; on bottoms a falling off of one-third to 
one-half; about two-thirds of last year’s crop. 

From Shreveport, La.; \Weather clear and cool. 
Plenty of cotton in field; will not get all picked out. 

From Austin, Tex.: Weather since November 25 
clear and warm. Plant killed by frost last week ; 
fields full; cotton picking progressing fine. I 
estimate crop in Travis county at 30,000 bales. 

From Brenham, Tex.: Weather generally fair and 
mild now. Hill crop all picked on Brazos river; 
one-fourth yet in fields ; 20,000 bales yet in county. 

From Bryan, Tex.: Weather since November 25 
good. Late frosts have killed the plant; picking 
will be over by January 1. Present crop from Bra- 
zos county 22,000 bales. : 

From Corsicana, Tex.: Weather excellent for 
picking past ten days. Plant dead; bolls all open; 
one-fourth of total yield yet unpicked; picking 
ends this month if weather keeps good. Very 
warm now. Rains threatened. About half crop 
left on the plantations. This county makes 35,000 
bales, against 15,000 bales last year. 

I’rom Dallas, Tex.: The weather for the past 
twenty hours has been quite cold. Cotton receipts 
light for the week; the late freeze injured the top 
crop to considerable extent, and the total yield will 
fall short of general expectation. 

From Dallas, Tex.: “Weather fine since Novem- 
ber 25. Plants were all killed by first frost ; 
picking fine at present. We estimate crop for the 
county, 60,000 to 70,000 bales. 

From Fort Worth, Tex.: \Neather since Novem- 
ber 25 good. Plant dead, fairly loaded with 
cotton; picking pfogressing finely. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Freeze and late season 
reduces crop of northern Texas. 


From Galveston, Tex.: Weather for the past 
week changeable. Cotton movingslowly. Market 
dull, 


From Gatesville, Lex.: The weather has been 
extra good; picking progressing rapidly; plant 
has made allit will; there is more open than can 
possibly be gathered. ‘This county will ship about 
15,900 bales. 

From FTouston, Tex.: There has been no rain 
since November 27. Compared with last year, we 
estimate the plant at 127; picking, too, Think 
Harris county will yield between 8,000 and 10,000 
bales. 


From Fefferson, Tex.: The weather has been un- 
favorable. Planting is about over, and the crop is 
about two-thirds picked. Crop increase is one- 
quarter over last year. 

from Paris, Tex.: The weather has been favor- 
able; plant killed; packing three-fourths finished. 
The crop of this county will be 25,000 bales. 

From Sherman, Tex.: NNeather since November 
25 unfavorable for picking. The severe freeze in 
November killed the plant and unmatured bolls. 
The estimate of the crop for this county is 20,000 
bales. 

from Terrell, Tex.: \Neather since November 
25 has been rainy and unfavorable to within last few 
days. Picking is progressing slowly on account ot 
cold and scarcity of labor. Crop in excess of last 
year, but may not be gathered. Weather last night 
cold, and cloudy this morning. 

From Waco, Tex.: The weather has been gen- 
erally unfavorable. Plant dead. Estimated crop 
for this county, 40,000 bales. 

From Waxahachie, Tex.: 
rain and sunshine alternate. 
just made its appearance. 

From Helena, Ark.: Weather for the past week 
has been favorable. It is very cold to-day. 

From Little Rock, Ark.; \Weather good. Plant 
doing well; two-thirds of the crop is gathered. 
Yield 30 per cent. increase. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: Weather since November 
25, snow, rain and sunshine mixed. Some damage 


Since November 25 
A severe norther has 


Weather since November 



































































































to plant, but not heavy; picking actiy 
in this district over last year 45 per cent. 

From Nashville, Tenn. : Weather unfavor 
Picking will be finished by November | 
Estimate crop of this territory ro to r 
larger than last year. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Weather gene 
bad since November 25. Great num 
rotting, and picking is progressing sl 
count of continued wet weather; cro 
injured by frost and rains following i: 
after. 





WOOL. 
Tariff agitation, a comparatively slow r 
woolen goods, and the nearing season 
taking and annual settlements, have ¢ 
influence cautious trading in all the seab 
markets during the past week. There 
some prospecting on the part of buy 
cheap lots usually available at this time f tl 
and a moderate business has been done in ¢ 
wools to supply pressing wants; but, e 
sharp concessions, manufacturers ha 
shown a disposition to stock up in advance 
Sellers as a rule have been inclined to mee! 
but there has been no general pressure 
The prevalence of wintry weather is re 
favorable augury for business after the 
in the meantime, it is probable that a 
surplus production will be worked off, 
facturers will be more inclined to prep 
season’s wants. ‘The market at the mom 
ever, is unquestionably dull and rather y 
possibly for the best lots of worsted y 
are in small supply. It is believed the Jar 
ventories will show moderate stocks in. 
but of this nothing positive can be kno 
accounts are made up. The foie n 
quiet and steady. 





THE TOBACCO MARKET. , 
Trade in all branches of the tobacco i 

this city and throughout the United Ste 
more depressed in November than for 
years. The renewed agitation for thea 
reduction of internal revenue taxes has 
do with this, but is not the sole cause. 
prices at which most domestic tobaccos 
and overstocking by jobbers of cigars, 
great deal to do with it. There is no 
prospect for a revival of trade at ; 
The sales of western leaf were 2,6co ho 
against 3,750 for the same period of 18 
1,785 were for export and the remainde 
trade. The prices were fair. The reports 
the quality and condition of the 1882 crop 
erally that it is satisfactory. In seed | 
moderate business was done, owing 
figures asked and the very limited dem: 
sales amounted to about 2,350 cases 
2,800 cases of 1881. Sales of the 1882 
figures are reported, but purchases thu 
season are not so general as in 
Havana tobacco was fairly active, with sa 
bales. There was a decreased demand 
tobacco, occasioned by the fact that th 
per cent. ad valorem duty will not be 
January 3, 1883. This will make this to 
siderably cheaper. Cigar manufac 
fore restricting their purchases until that 
sales were 850 bales at goc. to $1.40. Th 
trade is stagnant. Tax was paid in this 
68,794,000, 12,681,000 less than in Oct 
1,939,000 less than in November, 18 
paid on 28,526,000 cigarettes—a fallin 
pared with October, of 6,448,coo—and 
pounds ot manufactured tobacco, erie 
a decrease of 117,093 pounds. 





IRON. 

American pig iron is dull and lower, ¢ 
having been made at Philadelphia of from | 
per ton. The furnaces are practically 
stocks, and contracts are made at present 
diate consumption only. The outlook, he 
declared by various furnace owners to 
during the past few weeks. The arrivals o 
pig during the week, at New York, have bet 
2,500 tons, all of which had been sold pr 
reaching porf. Those requiring smail lo 
pig pay full prices therefor—if the sami appel 
be in the market. Contracts for arrivals rin 
latter part of December and in January « are 
made at from $1 to $1.50 per ton less than 
previously quoted. It is very doubtful 
more than 400 tons of Scotch pig of a 
hand unsold in the New York mark 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are like 
stocks. Freights from the United 






















abroad is weak, but as yet unchanged from last 
quotations. American manufactured pig iron is 
still quite weak, and no considerable lots can be 
forced into the market for sale unless at round 
concessions. Tank and plate are dull, the former 
especially so. Mill irons are quoted at from 
Tyo to 2/y9c. lower than last week for both refined 
and ordinary. Bessemer pig iron is quoted at Phil- 
adelphia at from $22.50 to $23 per ton, but some 
_ 1,500 tons have been sold there during the week for 
“$er. Offers for steel rails have been made to Penn- 
sylvania mills at $39@$40, according to advices to 
‘the Iron & Metal Exchange Company (Limited), 
and it is further stated that there is likelihood of 
their being accepted. There has been 40,000 tons 
of steel rails contracted for since our last report, 
which makes the total since the steel rail scare 
bout 240,000 tons. At present all offers at 
$40 will be accepted. The temporary stoppage 
‘of western rail mills is in part due to the 
fact that they cannot make rails as cheap as 
‘eastern mills by $2@$3 per ton, owing to dis- 
tance from coal beds and extra transportation 
i charges on raw materials. The stoppage of other 
il mills is reported in the trade as due to 
pecial or private reasons of their own. The 
rinkage in values affecting all lines of trade has 
own itself no more and no less in the iron and 
teel branches of industry than elsewhere. The 
nsequences are not greater in the metal trades 
named than with other lines of business. The dis- 
rbance has been chiefly in the minds or with the 
pens of sensational writers on those topics. 


é 





BRITISH IRON TRADE. 

[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 

London, December 8.—The November exports of 
ilroad iron to the United States have fallen off 
11,000 tons, but the total export of British steel rails 
“increased 14,000 tons in November owing to other 
orders. Manufactured iron cheaper, and English 
pig is 1s. cheaper on the week. Scotch pig iron is 
quiet. 
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DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 
From Philadelphia, Pa.: There is a steadier feel- 
‘ing in the iron trade. Business for immediate 
delivery is light, but larger transactions in pig are 
reported for next year, and the market is firm for 
standard brands. Inferior lots are being sold at 
concessions. There is more activity in construction 
ron. Merchant bar is quiet at 2 40/99. Sales of 
20,000 tons of steel rails have been reported at $4o. 
Scrap is very dull and weak. 

4 From Pittsburgh, Pa. : The demand for merchant 
bar iron is quite up to what it has been for the 
“month just closed. Buyers are holding off until 
' they feel reasonably assured that the bottom has 
_ been reached, when they will place their orders for 
_ the first six months of next year. Every indication 
points to a large demand in the near future. The 
ailroads have been deterred from placing orders by 


‘new cars and locomotives. Already locomotive 
ilders have sufficient work ahead to last them 
ntil April next. Nails continue in active demand, 
and full card rates are obtained in all instances. 
anufacturers report sales made for delivery during 
the first two months of next year. 
From Baltimore, Md.: The iron market has not 
changed very materially since last week. 
_ From Cleveland, Ohio: The iron market for the 
ek presents no new feature. Prices remain ma- 
terially unchanged, and leading authorities look for 
no further depression, yet predict no immediate im- 
provement in the general condition of the trade. 
From Cincinnati, Ohio: Pig iron steady, with 
moderate demand; a slight decline in manufactured 
is perceptible, but prices so far satisfactory. 
_ From Chicago, Iil.: There is on the surface a 
better feeling among iron men, but in the markets 
there are no new features, and there is no improve- 
ment in business. 
From Detroit, Mich.: The iron trade continues 
‘depressed. Demand light. Some sales manufac- 
tured iron at very low prices. 
From St. Louis, Mo.: The iron trade is moder- 
ately active, more confident feeling prevails, and 
jobbers think present figures justify them in filling 
up stocks. Several manufacturers are taking large 
orders at the ruling rates. 
From Milwaukee, Wis.: There has occurred some 
slight depression to the iron interests here, as else- 
Where, but this is not generally regarded as a 
serious sign. 





COAL. 
_ The principal activity in the anthracite market is 
or free burning, domestic sizes. The recently 


+. 
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reported to be less activity in the distribution of 
other varieties of hard coals, although, on the 
whole, the ‘trade is disposing of its stocks with 
general satisfaction. The rush of business in 
bituminous circles is said to have culminated, and, 
although there is steady work at the mines and 
plenty of call for the product, the pressure for sup- 
plies is not what has of late been mentioned. 


PETROLEUM. 


There have been no special features in the petro- 
leum market during the past week. Some weak- 
ness has been shown, and prices reacted in conse- 
quence, but the recovery in each case has been 
quite as marked. The market was quiet on Satur- 
day last, weakening a little toward the close, prices 
at that time being $1.09% @$1.0934, against $1.10% 
bid on the evening preceding. Trading was not 
specially active on Monday, although a little flurry 
Was caused in the morning by an unconfirmed 
rumor that a new ‘‘ mystery’’ well had been found 
in Forest county. The result for the day was a de- 
cline of '%c., prices being at the close $1.10 bid, 
or 134c. above the close on Saturday. On Tuesday 
word was received that the Shultz well, in Forest 
county, had not been finished. ‘Trading was more 
active than on Monday, and there were numerous 
and noticeable fluctuations in prices. The course 
of the market, however, was downward and de- 
cidedly of that inexplicable nature which lends color 
to the belief that those most interested were 
“getting ready for a rise’’ by letting down prices 
in order to get in. The closing price was $1.0434 @ 
$1.04%, a fall of 6c. during the day. No special 
news was received on Wednesday, but there 
was more confidence exhibited in higher prices, 
and considerable buying was done. The advance 
recorded was 4%c., prices at the end of the after- 
noon session being quoted at $1.09@$1.09%. 
Another rush upward of 5c. was witnessed on 
Thursday. Some excitement was reported on the 
various petroleum exchanges, Pittsburgh evidently 
being most sensitive. The reason for the rise lies, 
if anywhere, largely on the temper of the public or 
heavy handlers of oil. The opening sales were 
made at $1.10%. At the close $1.15 was bid, 
against $1.09 offered on Monday evening. 

On Thursday news was received that producers 
in Forest county had agreed to complete wells in 
course of drilling, but to begin no new ones for six 
months. Rates for carrying were also announced 
as easier. This contributed to the general advance 
previously noted, and lent firmness to Friday's busi- 
ness. During the afternoon the market was quite 
excited, prices touching $1.17%, and declining 
again to $1.11%. Prices at the close were $1.1234 
@$1.12%, a loss on the day of 25¢c., anda gain on 
on the week of 13¢c. 

In sympathy with the movement of certificates of 
crude oil, refined has fluctuated up and down 
Y%c. on the various grades. More firmness in 
demand has been shown towards the close of 
the week. In crude and naphtha little is doing. 
The closing prices of petroleum and petroleum 
products at New York last evening, as compared 
with those one week ago, were as follows : 








December 1. December 8, 
United pipe-line certificates........ $1.105g $1.1234@1.121%4 
Refined oil, 110° test... ...-..-ee00s 8 8 
Refined oil, 70° Abel test.. 8% 8% 
Case oil, plain brands 10 104% 
Crude, in barrels, New York....... 74% @8% 7% @ 8% 
Naphtha, per gallon.........--+.+++ 6% 64 


The exports of petroleum for the week ending 
December 2 have again decreased, being 7,061,501 
gallons, against 7,904,867 gallons (crude equivalent) 
the week before. The total exports since January 1 
were 577,359,268 gallons, against 571,766,067 gal- 
lons (crude equivalent) during a like period in 1881. 
This makes the increased exports in 1882 5,593,201 
gallons in excess of those in the corresponding 
period of 1881, or about one-fifteenth of the excess 
exports this year over last in July last. If the scare- 
ity of tonnage for exporting petroleum continues, 
and the purchases for shipment do not increase, it 
now looks probable that the year’s total exports will 
not more than equal, if not fall short of those in 
1881. This is all the more remarkable inasmuch as 
in July last the excess shipments of American petro- 
leum and petroleum products to foreign ports over 
those in 1881 was over 75,000,000 gallons, crude 
equivalent. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


There was quite a squeeze in ocean freights 
during the earlier days ot the week. The demand 
was for tonnage for petroleum, and at times for ves- 
sels to load with grain. All the tonnage to arrive 
for December and January had been engaged, but 
so active was the demand to fill orders that [°ebru- 
ary and even March arrivals were chartered. About 


ved cold snap will enhance this. There is | the middle of the week fancy rates were paid, but 


later, the immediate demand having been met, and 
an absence of vessels preventing a renewal of de- 
mand, the market slackened and rates weakened a 
little. 
bidders for tonnage for wheat. 
shipments from southern ports have fallen away. 


include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
chandise : 


partments moderate. 
stage of streams give the lumber interest a dubious 
aspect. 


is fair. 
are now buying more freely, as the season is well 
advanced. Success in obtaining advanced prices 
has not been general. 
trouble was experienced, but most manufacturers 
failed to obtain the increase. 
outside of New England during the week, 23,824 
cases, against 24,228 cases same week last year. 
Total shipments since January I, 2,324,257 cases, 
against 2,236,871 cases corresponding time last 
year 


is virtually closed for the season in what is termed 
the ‘lumber district.” 
there have removed to their respective winter offices 
in the city, leaving at the various yards a good sup- 
ply, and are ready to take orders. The business for 
the past year has been good, the amount of sales, 
perhaps, larger than the previous year, while profits 
have not been entirely satisfactory. 


portions, and there is no marked change to note. 


reported very fair, and a hopeful feeling prevails 
regarding the near future. 
active, an increase in volume of business over cor- 
responding week of last month and year being 
reported. 
urgent request as last week, owing to slaughtering 
in the country. 
pork quoted at $18.50 to $19; clear cut $20.50 to 
$or per barrel; good hogs are coming in freely 
and packing is progressing favorably. 

































































Philadelphia and Baltimore have been active 
The heavy cotton 








SPECIAL TRADE.AND IN- 
DOUSTRIALAREPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET'S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 


EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: General trade in all de- 


Want of rain and the low 





From Boston, Mass.: The boot and shoe trade 
There are over eighty buyers in town, who 


In some special lines no 


Shipments to places 





MIDDLE STATES. 


From Albany, N. Y.: The trade in lumber here 


Houses doing business 





From Troy, N. Y.: Jobbing trade is of fair pro- 





From Buffalo, N. Y.: Trade in general lines is 


Groceries are quite 


Provisions are fairly active, but not in as 


Hog products are lower; mess 


Boots, 
shoes and rubbers are moving freely, under the 
influence of seasonable weather, jobbers being two 
to four days behind their orders. The leather mar- 
ket is quiet but firm, and presents no new features. 
Lumber shipments have fallen off some in last two 
weeks; stocks are full and prices firm, generally 


speaking. Collections are very fair. 





From Philadelphia, Pa.: Business has been on a 
moderate scale in most departments during the past 
week, and operations are likely to be curtailed as 
much as possible until after stock inventories and 
the annual adjustment of accounts. Collections are 
not generally as prompt as could be desired. Tex- 
tile production in this vicinity continues slow, and 
is embarrassed by a dull market and excessive 
stocks awaiting distribution; hence purchases of 
raw material are made with caution. The yarn 
trade is very dull. There has been a fair specula- 
tive business in grain, but only a moderate export 
inquiry, with few cargoes sold, as bids have been a 
little under market rates, and shippers have had to 
contend with a stiff market for ocean freights, owing 
to the prevailing scarcity of vessels. Steamer 
capacity for Liverpool is taken up for this month, 
and rates for grain have advanced to 8d. Petroleum 
exports have continued small. Fine dairy produce 
has slightly advanced and is well sold up. Flour is 
dull and weak. Provisions are jobbing fairly, but 
at lower prices. Potatoes and apples are higher 
under light receipts and a good demand, and farm 
products generally find a good market. 





WESTERN STATES. 
From Cincinnati, Ohio: There is a better feeling 
prevailing. Retail business excellent, and whole- 
sale trade as a result improved; added to this, cool- 


firm, 
rienced 
lighter and prices continue good. 
and sugar are dull; good demand for syrups. 


business is quite satisfactory. 
has already commenced, and in this class of goods 
retailers are busy. 
a heavy snowstorm prevails. 


Manufacturing interest quiet. 


and trade in all lines unusually good. 
report sales 1o to 15 per cent. larger than last year. 
Heavy goods in active demand. 
coming in satisfactorily. 
disposed to sell pork and farm products. 


range. 
fair, and corn purchased at low figures is going east 
in large quantities. 
erably larger than at this time last year, and there 
is a good business in provisions generally. 


and active. 
for fall goods, and has been large. 


er weather and increasing volume of shipments of 
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produce have had beneficial effect. Cereals and 
flour have weakened some; whisky and pork are 


advanced ic. Cotton expe- 
Tobacco offerings are 
Groceries, coffee 


and former 
light demand. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: The general jobbing 
The holiday trade 


Weather is extremely cold, and 





From Columbus, Ohio: The notions trade is very 


fair, and dealers are preparing for holiday trade. 
Boot and shoe trade active. 
fair. 


Collections remain 





From Dayton, Ohio; Grocery trade reported good. 
Collections slow. 





From Toledo, Ohio: Weather cold, sleighing good, 
Jobbers 


Collections are 
Grain firm, and farmers 





Irom Chicago, [ll.; Since the November settle- 


ment there has been less activity in grain specula- 
tion, and fluctuations have been within a limited 


The shipping demand for grain has been 


The trade in bacon is consid- 





From Peoria, [ll.: "Extreme cold weather is en- 


livening trade, and all lines are reported ina healthy 
condition, with collections more than fair. 
packing season has opened, packers killing an 
average of 1,200 to 1,300 hogs per day; the price 
averages $6 per hundred. 


The 


From Evansville, Ind.: Trade generally strong 
The shoe trade is thought about over 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: General trade is quiet, 


and likely to be the remainder of the month, except 
in holiday goods. 
slow and unsatisfactory. 


Weather very cold. Collections 
Dry goods trade good, 
Terre Haute reports a slight falling off in trade 


from last week, attributed to unfavorable weather. 


Evansville reports general trade, compared with 


last year, shows a very gratifying result. 





From Detroit, Mich.: Tobacco manufacturers 


report a considerable falling off in business on 


account of agitation of the tax question, and they 


are urging immediate action to settle the matter 
one way or the other. 
chandise is reported very good. 


Trade in other lines of mer- 
Collections very 
satisfactory. Grand Rapids trade with furniture 
manufacturers reported quiet, and a gradual falling 
off of business during the past month. In retail 
departments business is good. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The general merchandise 
trade is quiet and regular, with fairly satisfactory 
collections. Flour quiet and firm. Provisions 
strong and active. Potatoes and apples are 
steadily advancing, and supplies decreasing. Green 
and dried fruits and produce generally firm and 
animated. Cotton quiet and easier, with a fair 
inquiry. The grain movement is small, with a 
firm market. Leaf tobacco quiet. Whiskies 
steady. ; 





From St, Louis, Mo.; Cotton receipts increasing ; 
most sales are on foreign account. Cattle receipts 
are smaller, with light demand, and weakening ; 
market fair. Hogs in good supply, with brisk de- 
mand and strong prices. Grain receipts increasing, 
except oats; wheat and corn, both cash and 
futures, have sufiered large declines. General trade 
quite satisfactory, and collections reasonably easy. 





From Burlington, Iowa; Though the bulk of 
trade is about over for the season, there is a very 
satisfactory holiday demand. Collections are fair. 





From Milwaukee, Wis.: Business at the local 
banks continues moderately active; the demand for 
money is brisk, and comes from all classes of 
houses, chiefly city merchants, to meet maturing 
obligations and clear up for the year. Business in 
the city for merchandise is only fair. Manufacturers 
seem to have no trouble in keeping their hands em- 
ployed, and express themselves satisfied with the 


seneral outlook of business, 
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From Minneapolis, Minn.: Atter a mild fall, 
weather has become extremely cold; the roads are 
in excellent condition, and wheat is moving freely 
from first. hands, but at the lowest price of the sea- 
son; gsc. for No. 1 hard, at the mills; 
receipts for the week, 635,000 bushels. Flour 
active; shipments for the week, 104,000 barrels ; 
best patents, $6.50 per barrel. Former estimate of 
wheat crop in Minnesota and Dakota large enough. 
Ten per cent. of the wheat arriving from the north- 
west grades condemned, the result of the fall rains. 
The lumber mills are all shut down for the season, 
having cut 290,000,000 feet of lumber. In all classes 
of trade except dry goods jobbers report a slight 
falling off in trade from November, but a largely 
increased business over last year. The money 
market is very close. The large demand for money 
to move the wheat crop causes a serious drain on 
the banks. Ten million dollars in currency and 
gold has been sent to the country by the banks of 
the city for the purchase of wheat since October I. 





From Omaha, Neb. : Cold weather has now set in 
in earnest, and most lines of trade are fairly active. 
Grain is moving freely, and collections are fair. 





CALIFORNIA. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: General condition of 
trade satisfactory, conservative methods prevailing. 
Freights to England gos., with downward tendency, 
owing to continued arrivals. Sugar '%c. lower. 
Hops weak and declining. Hardware trade develop- 
ing large proportions. Most of seed planting done 
in California, and farmers want rain. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: Business with those in the 
wholesale line, the past week, has been very fair, and 
an active Christmas trade made a large increase in 
retail dealers’ sales. ‘The wheat market has been 
rather easy, and transactions in corn fairly active. 
The local jobbing trade in flour shows a disposition 
to buy, and some improvement in the volume of 
business in that market is now looked for. At pres- 
ent prices are in buyers’ favor. There is a steady 
demand from spinners and shippers in the cotton 
market, and a late sale of about 300 bales was at 
Ioc. to 1o%ec. Crude petroleum has become more 
settled, and rules dull and easy. Refined cargoes 
are heavy and lower. An improvement is reported 
in prices of millfeed, and western brands are very 
firm. ‘The demand for highwines is moderate, and 
prices steady at $1.19 per gallon. There is a lim- 
ited call for grain charters, and the market is dull, 
with owners asking full rates for all the available 
tonnage. 


From Norfolk, Va.; Very little change in the gen- 
eral outlook since last week. Wholesale grocers, 
boots and shoes, hardware, fancy goods and liquor 
dealers actively employed. 








From Wibmington, N. C.: 
coastwise, firm ; 


Freights, foreign and 
vessels wanted. Spirits of turpen- 
tine advancing. » Rosins dull. Tarand crude tur- 
pentine lower. Provisions and grain quiet. Tim- 
ber, lumber and shingles firm. 





From Savannah, Ga.: The holiday season is 
opening, and retailers are busy making stores at- 
tractive for Christmas. A few country merchants 
in town selecting goods. General trade has a quiet 
appearance. Cotton quiet and dull. Rice market 
barely steady. Naval stores more stiff yesterday, 
but no heavy sales made. 





From Marion, Ala.: Collections 


fair. 


Trade good. 





From Dallas, Tex. : 
ceries continues active. 
the demand; 


The trade in wholesale gro- 
Grain receipts not equal to 
prices firm. 





From Marshall, Tex. : 
not active. 


Business improving, but 





From Memphis, Tenn.: The general volume of 
trade for the past week has been light. Sales in a 
retail way in fancy goods, etc., have been pretty 
fair, as the holiday season has opened. Grain is 
inactive and prices unsettled. Cornmeal quiet. 
Meats likewise. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: The jobbing trade for 
the week has been steady. Trade in holiday goods 
very active. Provisions quiet. Country produce 
quiet and dull. Flour quiet. Wheat steady and 
unchanged. Corn quiet and dull, with a tendency 
to lower prices. Cattle receipts gdod, with good de- 
mand for extra good shippers and butchering stock. 
Banks report money easier. 
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TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 247 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, the largest number for 
any one week of the past two years, 61 more than the pre- 
ceding week, and 78 more than the corresponding week last 
year, The increase is most noticeable in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Texas. The middle states had 72, 
an increase over the preceding week of 29; New England 44, 
an increase of 13; southern states 55, an increase of 18; 
western states 59, a decrease of 3; California and the ter- 
ritories 17, an increase of 4; Canada 23, an increase of 9. 
Among the failures of interest were Lucius Hart & Co., im- 
porters of metals William Sherwood & Co., commission 
leather; McCabe & Conway, wholesale hosiery; Theodore 
Weston, real estate, New York city; J. T. Cromwell, general 
merchant, Highland Falls, N. Y.; Isaac Holloway, contractor, 
Buffalo; Kreigh & Davis, grain; H. P. Darlington & Co, pro- 
visions, Chicago; C. S, & J. P. Jones, manufacturers of cotton 
goods, Frankford, Pa. In the principal trades they were as 
follows: Grocers 49; general traders 47; manufacturers 14; 
dry goods 13; clothing 12; shoes 11; liquors 9; furniture 9; 
tobacco and cigars 7; hotels and restaurants 6; drugs 6; proc- 
uce and provisions 5; hardware 4; hats 4; fancy goods 3; 
jewelry 3; grain 3; gents’ furnishing goods 3; bakers and con- 
fectioners 3; commission 3; millinery 2. 


ALABAMA. 


EUFAULA.—The liabilities of Pruett & Roberts, grocers, are 
$10,897, and nominal assets $12,813. Mr. Pruett succeeds, and 
hopes to pay in full, 

GADSDEN.—P. Wagnon, grocer, has failed. 

MONTGOMERY.—A. Moog & Co., wholesale liquors and 
tobacco, have been attached. 

SELMA.—Herzfield Brothers & Hagedorn, general store, 
have failed and mace a trust deed to J. P. Tillman, for the 
benefit of the Commercial Bank, Central City Insurance Com- 
pany and the Real Estate Loan & Banking Association, to 
secure $19,000. They sold their stock of general merchandise 
and dry goods to M. Leva, and then assigned the balance of 
their property to Isaac Bloch. The liabilities are reported at 
$75,000. 

SELMA.—George Sulzbacher, dry goods, has been attached. 

UNION SPRINGS.—Bower & Pitts, general store, have 
been closed by the sheriff. 


ARKANSAS. 


CONWAY.—G. E. Hilliard & Co., furniture, have failed. 
Liabilities $2,500. 

PRESCOTT—Melson & Co., dry goods, have been attached 
for $709, and their paper has gone to protest. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FERNDALE,.—G. F. Costerison, general store, has been at- 
tached and callec a meeting of creditors. 

HANFORD.—K. Schwartz, general store, is offering to com- 
promise at socents. Liabilities $8,735. 

SACRAMENTO.—S. A. Bostine & Co., grocers, have been 
attached, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Carr & Murray, foundry, have been 
attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—James Kernan, saloon, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Kine & Reinecke, saloon, have been 
attached, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Peter P. Lacy, saloon, has tiled a 
petition in insolvency. Liabilities $500 ; assets nominal. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—F., A. Mackert, saloon, has been at- 
tached. 2 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Creditors whose claims aggregate 
$5,943 have filed a petition in insolvency against Gustave New- 
mann, grocer. Liabilities $20,000. 

SANTA CRUZ.—M. Sarmento, saloon, has been attached. 

VISALIA,—William P, Duncan, general merchant, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER.—Mrs. Anna A. Bass, millinery, has assigned. 

DENVER,.—Isaac R. Benjamin & Co., manufacturers’ agents, 
have been attached. I. R. Benjamin is reported to have left 
town anc mortgaged the samples. 

DENVER.—Michael Hickey, contractor, has been attached 
for $2,049. 

DENVER.—The liabitities of Jesse Samuels, jewelry, are 
$10,coo ; nominal assets $7,c00. 

DENVER,.—Stephen W. Vail, grocer, has been attached. 

SALIDA.—Frank M, Tallman, market, has been attached, 


CONNECTICUT. 


DANBURY.—J. E. Small, grocer, has been closed up and is 
reported attached. 


DAKOTA. 


FARGO,—J. R. McLaughlin, agricultural implements, has 
assigned. 

GRAND FORKS,—Sargent & Co. have assigned. 

KIMBALL.—A. L. Suiter & Co., general store, have failed 
and are selling out at auction. 


GEORGIA. 


BENEVOLENCE,—Knighton & Keese, general store, have 
failed, 

CUTHBERT.—Owen & Sealey, general store, have assigned. 
They are reported to have made large advances, which cramped 
them for ready money. 

ROME.—Cohen & Co., general store, have assigned. 

WARD'S STATION.—A, Lane & Co., general store, have 
failed. 


ILLINOIS. 


ARCOLA. — Stephen R. Coan, 
Michael Coan for $4,300. 

CHICAGO.—Henry P. Darlington, trading as Henry P. 
Darlington & Co., commission provisions, has suspended. He 
commenced business on his own account November 1, 1881. 

CHICAGO.—Kreigh & Davies, grain, have suspended. It is 
said they were heavily long of year corn on a ceclining market, 
and failed to respond to the call for more margins. The firm 
was formed in May, 1879, claiming $20,000 capital. 


grocer, has assigned to 


CHICAGO.—E. S. & C. W. Richards, commission grain and 
provisions, have suspended, They have been in business four 
years, and had a small working capital. 

FARMER CITY.—Z. T. Lillard, general store, has failed. 
He asked an extension of his largest creditors last spring. 

LITCHFIELD.—E. Meckle, grocer, has been closed by 
creditors. 

RANKIN.—M. J. Chapman, grain and agricultural imple- 
ments, has failed, Liabilities about $12,000 ; assets $3,000. 


INDIANA. 


CARROLL.—William Black, dry goods, etc., has failed and 
sold out. 

COLFAX.—W. C. Gobble, grocer, is reported embarrassed, 
and one of his creditors compromiseé at 25 cents. 

GREENSBURG.—E. V. Newman & Co., grocers, have 
assigned. 

KENDALLVILLE.—H. L. Reed, hotel, has given a bill of 
sale of everything to his father, 

LOGANSPORT,.—R, J. Connelly, grocer, has assigned to 
Elliott, Shroyer & Co. 

PERU.—Hirsh Baer, dry goods, sold out and gave chattel 
mortgages for $6,400. 

ROME.—Reynolds & Casey, general store, have failed. Lia- 
bilities about $4,500; assets $1,000. 

TERRE HAUTE.—Owen J. Hannon, tailor, has assigned, 
Liabilities $3,000 ; assets small. 


1OWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS.—E. H. Israel, clothing, has assigned. 
Liabilities $60,000 ; secured $15,000 ; assets $40,500. 

CLINTON.—The Clinton Bri¢ge Company has failed. It 
started with a capital of $25,000 in March, 1879, but was not 
successful. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS.—Richmond & Co., grocers, have failed. 

DAVENPORT.—Bryant & Salzman, furniture, have assigned. 

JEFFERSON.—D. Squires, drugs, gave a chattel mortgage 
for $1,700, and was closed by the sheriff. 

LINCOLN.—F. M. Rumbaugh, general store, 
closed by the sheriff on an attachment for $300. 
chattel mortgage for $434. 

NORTH BRANCH.—Charles Gould, general store, has 
failed, 

PELLA.—R. & A. Lee, groceries and restaurant, 
signed, 


has been 
He gave a 


have as- 


KANSAS. 
EMPORIA,—Hall, Waite & Co., musical instruments, have 


failed. 
LEONORA.—Barlow & Sage, general store, have failed. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISA.—H. P. Meade, general store, has failed. 

LOUISVILLE.—H. Becker, manufacturer of boots and shoes, 
has assigned to James Berry. 

LOUISVILLE.—Black Brothers, 
have assigned to A. R. Cooper. 

LOUISVILLE.—Musselman's 
tached. 

LOUISVILLE.—Henry Struby, Jr., druggists’ sundries, has 
assigned. Liabilities $4,000; assets $3,000. 

MOUNT STERLING.—R. N. Apperson, grocer, has as- 
signed. 


gents’ furnishing goods, 


Tag Works has been at- 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS.--Edwin M. Nester, grocer, is in the hands 
of the sheriff on an attachment for $1,148. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA.—A. M. Hovey & Co., publishers, are in insol- 
vency, 

BANGOR.—At a meeting of the Katahdin Iron Company's 
creditors the statements showed liabilities $173,745, of which 
$38,709 were secured ; assets $70,008, 

EASTPORT.—Hathaway & Davis, grocers, have assigned. 

GARDNER.—F. A. Ayers, shoes, has failed. Liabilities 
about $2,000; assets’small. 

NEWPORT.—Millard F. Field, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities about $7,000; no unencumbered assets. 
the paper of W. S, Parks & Brother for $4,000. 

PITTSFIELD.—W. D. Atkinson, wool, has failed, on account 
of the failure of W. S. Parks & l’rother, whose paper he indorsed 
for $6,000, His real estate is mortgaged. 

PITTSFIELD.—F. E. Parks, trading as W. S. Parks & 
Brothers, grocers, has failed. 

PORTLAND.—Brackett & Co., grocers, have turned over 
their stock to their largest creditor, who pays other creditors 
25 cents. Liabilities $1,509. 

PORTLAND.—Charles S. Campbell, grocer, has failed and 
assigned, Liabilities about $2,500 ; nominal assets $1,674. He 
offers 39 cents. 

PORTLAND.—At a meeting of the creditors of D. W. 
Coolidge, commission, the statement showed liabilities $107,c00; 
contingent $68,172; assets $22,400. The affairs were placed in 
the hands of a committee. 

PORTLAND —J. B. Dupu, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
been attached. 

PORTLAND.—Frank Brothers, grocers, have been attached. 

PORTLAND.—E. H. Sise & Co., furniture, are reported to 
have failed, 

ROCKLAND.—W. C. Lane, stable; has been attached. 

UNION,—M. D. Hewitt, cabinetmaker, has been attached 
for $200. 


He endorsed 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—Samuel Lowenthal, 
signed to Edward Higgins, Jr. 


fancy goods, has as- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ATHOL.—Preston & Merrill, grocers, are reported to have 
failed. 

BOSTON.—Philip R. Ammidon, paper hangings, has failed 
ard will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $47,679, a large part of 
which is secured by 1,537 shares of stock in the Elevator 
Safety Attachment Company, The assets for the unsecured 
crecitors are merely nominal. 

BOSTON (HIGHLANDS).—George R. Bakeman, furniture, 
has suspenced, and offers 25 cents. Liabilities $29,090; assets 
$7,919. 

BOSTON.—W. L. Frost, trading as W. L. Frost & Co., fruit 
anc vegetables, has failed, and will file a petition in insolvency 
to nullify an attachment which caused his failure. 



























































were investigated by a committee of creditors, who fou 
condition better than expected. Everything was fo 
straight, and they have resumed payments, Hall's fa 
ing to their assistance to the amount of $50,0c0, 
Coleman $100,000. The Massachusetts Loan and 
pany was satisfied on the showing to advance the 1 
meet all notes coming due and pay all those overdue, 
been cone, the company taking a lien on all the firm's 
as security, The committee were favorably impressed 
firm will come out of their cifficulties with a good sui 
BOSTON.—B. C. Haskell, shoe findings, has ass 
Samuel B. White. The creditors have appointed a com 
to investigate and report. Liabilities $5,000; nominz 
$2,800. 
BOSTON.—Charles W. Hildreth, grocer, has failed. 1 
ties $8,080; assets $800. The creditors accepted 10 cen 
BOSTON (Roslindale).—William R. Hudson, ca 
failed. Liabilities $3,507 ; nominal assets $1,879. 
BOSTON.—Albert E. Jeaneret, jeweler, has fail 
BOSTON.—William H. Merriam & Co., auctione 
failed. 
BOSTON.—Charles F. Murray, saloon, is in 
Liabilities $7,325. ’ 4 
BOSTON.—An assessment of 1co per cent, has been 
upon the stockhol¢ers of the failed Pacific National Ban] 
BOSTON. — Newell Patterson, furniture, has fail 
given up business. 
BOSTON.—Timothy Sullivan, box maker, has gone ii 
solvency, Liabilities $2,400; no assets. 
BOSTON.—Benjamin P, Walker, furniture can t 
has failed and offers 20 cents. 
BROCKTON.—Elmer Fullerton & Co., grocers, are ii 
solvency. my 
CHICOPEE FALLS.—P. 0. Callaghan shoes, has f 
into insolvency, Liabilities $7,189 ; assets $3,450. : 
EAST BROOKFIELD.—John Horan, general o 
been attached. 
FALL RIVER.—Peter Boas, ban is advertised to be sold 
out by the sheriff. 7 i 
HAVERHILL.—P. E, Burbank, grocer, is eee to bee 
failed. Liabilities $2,000. It is thought he will pay 25 c 
HAVERHILL.—J. H. Cahill, grocer, is reported t 
failed. Liabilities $1,800 ; assets $900. 
HAVERHILL.—Arthur W. Leonard, restaurant, is 
to have failed, with very small assets 
HYDE PARK.—E. V. Coan & Co., grocers, have fa 
offer 75 cents. Liabilities $3,500. 
LOWELL.—Creditors of C. H, Abbott, dry eal V 
cently sold out, have filed a petition against him in 
on the ground that he paid some creditors and not oth 
LYNN.—Kate Anderson, hotel, has filed a petition i 
solvency. S 
MARLBORO?’.—Charles H. Albee, grocer, has been a 
and is trying to compromise. 
MERRIMAC.—E. P. Sargent, carriage ciacataeen 
15 cents. It is said that his father will pay 55 cents on 
bearing his indorsement. , 
NEWBURYPORT.—W. B. Smith, shoe manufacturer, 
compromised at 50 cents. Liabilities $1,200. 4. 
NORTH ADAMS,—C. N, Pike, builder, is in insol 
Liabilities about $3,000. 
SPENCER.—Creditors of B. E. & E. G. Guy, g 
recently failed, have filed a petition in insolvency ag 
firm. 
TURNER'S FALLS.—J. J. Hawks, jeweler, who'F 
failed, owes $4,000 ; nominal assets $1,400. 


MICHIGAN. 
BIG RAPIDS.—J. W. Fearnes, general store, i 
compromise at 4o cents. Liabilities about $10,coo. 
DETROIT.—David Campan, hats and caps, has's cO 
judgment for $3,536. 7: 
DETROIT.—J. A. O'Connell, gents’ furnishing g00 
assigned to J. V. D. Willcox. 
EAST SAGINAW.—Frank Janes, teas, has had 
mortgage for $2,136 foreclosed, t (fe 
GAGETOWN,.—N. A. Waugh & Co., general store, 
chattel mortgage foreclosed. The chattel mortgages 
to $2,800 and realty mortgage $3,300. The stock is v 
$3,000; real estate $4,000; book accounts $2,000. e 
they will be able to come out all right. ~ ig 
GRAND RAPIDS.—J. King, shoes, has been cl 
attachment for chattel mortgage for $6,000. Liabilities. 
assets $7,000. 


nsolv 


MINNESOTA. 


BROWNSDALE.—Stinson & Johnson, agricultural 
ments, have assigned. » ba 
MOREHEAD.—S. E. Locke, onerd store, is } 
have assigned. 
NORTHFIELD.—H. C, Gruss, furniture, has 
Liabilities $1,500. j 
NORTHFIELD.—G. M. Morton, grocer, has bed 
attachments for $1,300. Liabilities $10,000; assets $4, 


MISSISSIPPI Lah 
CORTLAND.—A. Kaufman, general store, has” be 
tached for $1,700. 
DUNCANSBY.—S. Roth & Brother, general store, h 
attached. Liabilities $15,000 ; assets $5,000, »¥ 
GAINESVILLE.—Tabler. Crudup & Co., contrac! 
been attached for $2,223. ; 
MERIDIAN.—E. Barnett & Co,, general store, has 


tached by local creditors for $6,000. They had sold 
George Barnett. 


MISSOURI. 


CAMERON.—Horr & Smith, grocers, have failed. 
CANTON.—F, J. Kluthe, grocer, has assigned. & 
$2,300; assets $1,800, 
ST. LOUIS.—Richaréd Caspar, grocer, has falledsg 
ST. LOUIS.—Henry Jacobs, merchant tailor, ‘hag 
his stock has been taken on a chattel mortgage for $2,3¢ 
ST, LOUIS.—J. J. Kelly & Co., cigars and tobacco, 
been attached for $598. 
ST. LOUIS.—Charles Sulz, groceries and prim § has a 
to C. A. Forster. Liabilities $1,500 


~~ NEBRASKA. , 
GENOA.—G. S. Young & Co., general store, have 
attached, Liabilities about $1,200, 


JUNIATA.—D. W. Murray, furniture, has failed 
attached. ; siiwt 
















































































































































NEVADA. 
NO.—O. Hartung & Co., fruits and varieties, have been 
hed. 


‘Ee 

: NEW JERSEY. 
ASBURY PARK.—Charles L. Smock, grocer, has assigned. 
PATERSON.—Claude Greppo, dyer, has been attached by 
ral creditors, and served with a dispossess warrant for rent 
mounting to $3,500. 
GIRT.—Thomas Gregg, hotel, has assigned to William 
A. Rollin and H. H. Wainwright. The property is advertised 
0 be sold January 19, 1883. 


P NEW YORK. 
LBANY.—James Wilson, wool, is reported to have failed 
to owe largely to local banks. 

BANY.—Wylie, Marsham & Co., oleomargarine, have 
ed to Stewart L. Spies. 

LLENTOWN.—M. L. Berkswitch, clothing, has been sold 
u by the sheriff. 

STERDAM.—Maxwell Brothers, knitting mill, have given 
of sale of stock, machinery, etc., to Warner, De Forest & 
who are creditors, it is said, for about $6,000. J. D. Max- 
recently killed by a railroad accident, and Mr. Warner 
appointed to settle up the firm’s affairs. It is said the 
jeceased had his life insured for $7,000. 

AU BURN.—James Healy, cigar manufacturer, has been 
d by the sheriff. 

UFFALO.—L. F. W. Arend, wholesale and retail dry goods, 

‘sold out to H. B. Claflin & Co., who were creditors for a 

amount, and were desirous to secure themselves. He 

ates the stock at $260,000 ; accounts $75,000 ; total nominal 

S $335,000 ; liabilities $250,000. 

FFALO.—The schedules of John C. Grosskopf, shoes, 

liabilities $5,263; nominal assets $2,945; actual assets 

; preierences $1,412. 

FFALO.—Isaac Holloway, contractor, and his son, John 

Holloway, in the same line of business, have each assigned 

Yavid F. Day. Isaac Halloway has been the leading con- 

or in the city for many years past, and had most of the val- 

contracts for street paving and sewers. He owned con- 

ible real estate, and was supposed to have considerable 
. He backed his son in his contracts. 

UFFALO.—J. M. Prozeller, grocer, has assigned to Henry 
ler. 

FALO.—George Street, produce, has left town owing 

000. His goods have been taken by a local creditor. 
CARTHAGE.—Horace Hooper, clothing, has assigned to 

se E. Willis, giving preferences for $17,000. He has been in 
s over twenty years. The liabilities are estimated at 
000 ; nominal assets $40,000. 

RAFTON.—The liabilities of Perrigo & Avery, manufac- 
: of agricultural implements, are about $41,coo; nominal 
ets $55,000. 

GHLAND MILLS.—J. T. Cromwell, general store, mill 
tannery, has assigned to John C, Perry. He has hada 
avy load to carry for years past, and had to borrow largely. 
had a tannery at Hawley, Pa., in which it is said much of 
sses occurred. His liabilities are reported at $125,000, of 
ich $75,000 is due to William Sherwood & Co., of New York 
C He has been in business since 1836. 

JAMESTOWN.—O. H. Cutter & Co., shoes, have assigned 

awrence W. Wiltsie. Liabilities about $10,000. 
EWARK.—E. G. Nowlan, wagon maker, has failed. 
EW YORK CITY.—Belvin & Sieber, cigar manufacturers, 
ed on the 2d inst. to Elias Spingarn. The liabilities are 
bout $50,000, of which $38,000 is for merchandise and $12,000 
owed money; the assets are nominally larger, and in- 
$20,000 equity in the factory and $14,000 good book 
nts. The failure is attributed to unprofitable purchases of 
o and putting too much capital in the factory, which 
cramped them. 

NEW YORK CITY.—H. Cahn & Co., jewelry, assigned on 
th inst. to Samuel Florsheim, giving preferences to Jonas 
sham $1,450; Oppenheim Brothers & Verth $1,236; M. 
el & Co. $250; R. Holme & Son $180; Sigmund Leerburger 
total $3,336. They began July 1, 1889, with a small capital. 
YORK CITY.—The schecules of A. C. Comppen, 
grocer, show liabilities $574; assets $233. 

NEW YORK CITY.—W. W. Everett, restaurant, assigned 
8th inst. to John T. Pinckney, giving preference, for 





YORK CITY.—The schedules of J. Gould's Sons, 
le teas, show liabilities $31,491 ; nominal assets $33,689 ; 
al assets $22,399. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Max Harris, fur pointing and trim- 
assigned on the 6th inst. to Simon Herzig, giving 
es to Herzig Brothers $709; Lottie Vandon $1,800 ; 
; Schneider $445; Barbetta Harris, his wife, $8,654. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Lucius Hart & Co., importers of 
, assigned on the 2d inst. to John L. Hill, giving prefer- 
ss for about $160,000. The first class of preferences include 
iy RH. Fanning $19,145, and Brown Brothers & Co. 
5, and the second class comprises all the merchandise 
litors. Besides the above debts, there are $30,000 in notes 
to a note broker, but the firm claims to have received 
sof the proceeds. At a meeting of creditors on the 4th inst. 
mittee was appointed, the result of whose investigations, 
said, shows that the estate can pay about 85 cents, 

IEW YORK CITY.—W. H. Jackson, grocer, assigned on 
he sth inst. to Edward W. Francis, giving preferences to Jane 
argaret H. Jackson $4,000; Jane E, Jackson, his wife, 
00; Matthew Hettrick $3,300; William Fletcher $4,400; 
$12,700. Liabilities $59,813 ; assets $34,550. It is reported 
he has compromised at 33 1-3 cents. 

TEW YORK CITY.—McCabe & Conway, wholesale hosiery, 
gned on the 6th inst. to Hugh King, without preferences. 
he failure is attributed to poor collections, dull trade and com- 
on. They have been in business ten years. The liabilities 
reported at $62,000, and nominal assets larger. 
EW YORK CITY.—William Sherwood & Co., commission 
her, assigned on the 7th inst. to William H. Buxton, giving 
ences to Ella E. Dockstadter $3,000 ; Eliza Berdan $1,700; 
dore G. Dockstacter $2,000; Joseph Mattison $2,000; 
B. Field $1,000; total $9,700. The assignment was 
ed by the failure of J. T. Cromwell, of Highland Mills, 
whom, the firm claims, owes them $75,000 for advances made 
nning back as far as 1874. The firm's liabilities are reported 
it $75,000, mainly on acceptances of country consignors. 

s consist of stock and receivables, and a settlement 
end largely on the amount realized from the estate of 
c omwell, Mr, Sherwood has been in! usiness many years. 
Vv YORK CITY.—Sparrow, Venino & Co., manufacturers 
ts, are offering to compromise at 33 1-3 cents cash, 


Liabilities $51,780 ; nominal assets $45,100, consisting of cash 
$23,600; stock $8,000; equity in real estate $9,000; machinery 
$4,500. They lost largely, it is said, in making ladies’ nap hats, 
and claim to have lost $49,000 by the fire at their factory in 
Millburn, and to have collected $23,000 insurance. 


banker, show liabilities $758,877; nominal assets $435,010; 
actual assets $165,715. 
the amount of $648,377. 


on the 6th inst. to Horner R. Josselyn, giving preferences for 
$1,925. 


signed on the 2d inst. to John J. Connelly. 


real estate operator, assigned on the sth inst. to Henry J. Davi- 
son without preference. 
York Stone and Fireproofing Company, which was incorporated 
last spring with a capital of $59,000, Mr. Weston has for sev- 
eral years been engaged in large building operations. 


Bassett, manufacturers of fringes, etc., show liabilities $19,816 ; 
nominal assets $15,914 ; actual assets $8,295. 


of clothing, assigned on the 4th inst. to Benjamin Steinhart 
giving preferences for $300. He began July 1 with $1,000 capital. 


to W. P. Hyatt, giving preferences for $2,500. He owes about 
$1,000 in New York city. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 69, 1882. 









































NEW YORK CITY.—Theschedules of Jaco’ Van Wagenen, 
He indorsed notes for Al nzo Follett to 


NEW YORK CITY.—George C. Wallace, drugs, assigned 


NEW YORK CITY.—Henry Westendorf, dry goods, as- 
NEW YORK CITY.—Theodore Weston, civil engineer and 


He was also president of the New 


NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Wimpfheimer & 
NEW YORK CITY.—Ephraim Winterfeldt, manufacturer 
PORT JERVIS.—Frederick P. Holton, clothing, has assigned 


ROME.—G: T. Jones, shoes, has assigned to Isaac T. Griffith 

SCHENECTADY.—The sheriff has received an execution for 
$2,000 against John McEnroe, contractor, 

WARSAW.—W. W. Holmes, clothing, has assigned. 

WATERLOO.—J. H. Ackerman, harness, has assigned, 

WATERLOO.—W. P. Risley, tobacco and cigars, has failed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
FAYETTEVILLE,—N. H. Cohen, grocer, has failed. 
WILMINGTON.—L. Flanagan, millinery and confectionery, 

has been sold out under execution. 


OHIO. 

AKRON.—J. C. Blum, shoes, has assigned, 
claims are $5,000. 

BEAVER DAM.,—S. W. Merchant, grocer, has assigned. 

CANTON.—George W. Kingsbury, grocer, has assigned to 
A. C. Hines. 

CINCINNATI,—F. B. Burkhardt, proprietor of the Danbury 
Hat Manufacturing Company, assigned on the sth inst. to 
Charles Hoefinghoff. He has been in business about thirteen 
years, and also had a grocery store which he sold out a few 
months ago. 

CINCINNATI.—William Martin, hats and caps, has as- 
signed to Howard Douglass. 

GREENVILLE.—D. B. Johns, shoes, has confessed judg- 
ment and failed. 

HILLSBORO.—Maddox & Brother, harness, have assigned. 

SPENCERVILLE.—S, C Elberson & Co., grocers, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

TOLEDO.—W. S. Osborne, butter and eggs, has given a bill 
of sale of all personal effects to his former partner. Liabilities 


about $20,000. r 
OREGON. 
CORVALLIS.—Herry Dohse, varieties, has been closed by 
creditors and the stock sold. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CATAWISSA.—Gilbert & Kline, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

CHESTER.—W. H. Buchanan, fruits and confectionery, has 
closed up, and, it is said, cannot pay in full. 

CORRY.—L. D. Arnold, wholesale cigars, isin the hands of 
the sheriff on a claim for $4,700. 

CORRY.—Joseph N. Berliner, shoes, is in the hands of the 
sheriff on a claim for $3,000. 

DANVILLE.—Frank H. Cousart, picture frames, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

FARNSWORTH.—T. K. Lacy, grocer, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. 

HOMESTEAD.—Peter Myers, general store, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

IDAVILLE.—J. W. Cline, general store, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

IDAVILLE.—George Sommers, iron furnace, has been at- 
tached on a judgment for $6,075. 

JOHNSTOWN.—The People’s Store (Limited) has been sold 
out by the sheriff for $3,000. Liabilities $6,000. 

KITTANNING.—W. R. Baum, grocer, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. 

LIVERPOOL.—Ramsey S$. Williamson, stoves, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. 

LOCKHAVEN.—Execution has been issued against Frank 
McMahon, grocer, on judgments for $495. 

MOUNT PLEASANT.—C. C. Neff, restaurant, is reported 
to have assigned. 

NEWCASTLE.—J. B. Nessle, Jr., grocer, has assigned to 
J.M. Martin. 

PHILADELPHIA.—W. H. Bolton, shoes, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Rudolph Dauber, liquors, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Charles Goelner, baker, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Oswald T. Hanna, stock broker, has 
compromised. . 

PHILADELPHIA (Frankford).—C. S. & J. P. Jones, manu- 
facturers of cotton goods, have confessed judgments to Gideon 
F. Jones, their father, and to Jones, Warner & Co., whose 
claims aggregate $389,845. The judgments completely cover 
all their assets. The unsecured liabilities are estimated at $75,- 
ooo. The firm began in January, 1876. The mill property, with 
improvements, is said to have cost $100,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Kemper & McAuliffe, wholesale notions, 
have assigned to P. H. Coggins. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—Abraham Levy, clothing, was closed by 
the sheriff on executions for $2,792, covering three judgments. 

q PHILADELPHIA.—Judgment for $22,333 has been entered 
against the Reen Lithographing and Printing Company. 

PHILADELPHIA:—J. & D. MacCarroll, manufacturers of 
hosiery, have been sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA, — Judgment for $1,163 was entered 
against John McDonough, of McDonough & Thompson, 
grocers, and is in the hands of the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—J. S. McHenry, furniture, is advertised 
to be sold o.t by the sheriff on the 1th inst. 


The secured 


vertised to be sold out bythe sheriff on the r2th inst. Judgment 
for $2,916 was entered against him on the 2d inst. in favor of 
Meyers. 


sion of six, twelve and eighteen months. 
which $15,000 is for merchandise and $17,c0o borrowed money. 


trimmings, are financially embarrassed. Liabilities reported at 
$39,0c0 ; assets $16,800. 


extension, 


out by the sheriff. 


ported at $29,000; assets $14,500. 


cution issued against him for $5,458. 


























PHILADELPHIA.—Samuel Newman, misfit clothing, ‘s ad- 


PHILADELPHIA.—F. Osner & Co., leather, ask an exten- 
Liabilities $32,000, of 


PHILADELPHIA.—Woelpper & Brother, manufacturers of 


PITTSBURGH,—John L, Gill, Jr., car works, is asking an 
PLYMOUTH.—John Lynch, grocer, is advertised to be sold 


READING.—The Reading Steam Fire Apparatus Manufac- 
turing Company has assigned to W. T. Hain. Liabilities re- 


ROCKVILLE.—C. A. Robinson, general store, has had exe- 


SELLERSVILLE.—Frank Pfeifle, hotel, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. 

TITUSVILLE.—Walter S. Payne, plumber, has confessed 
judgment to preferred creditors, and has been sold out by the 


sheriff. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHERAW.—J. H. Perkins, Jr., general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

EASLEY.—M. J. Smith, general store, has been sold out 
under a chattel mortgage. 

LAURENS.—J. T. Harris, general store, has failed, and sold 
out to his father-in-law for $4,800. His property is mortgaged 
for $16,000. 

ORANGEBURG.—D. E. Smoak & Co., genera! store, have 
called a meeting of credltors. 


TENNESSEE. 
COLUMBIA.—C. G. Johnson, grocer, has assigned. Liabili- 
ties $goo. 
COLUMBIA,—I. F. Roberts, grocer, has assigned. Liabili- 
ties $450. 


MASON.—Shore & Brother, general store, have been at- 
tached for $1,100 ; assets $500, 

TRENTON.—W., 1. Grigsly, drugs, has assigned. Liabilities 
$3,000; assets about $4,000, 

TEXAS. 

BROOKSTON,.—R. P. Mayo, general store, has assigned. 

CLIFTON.—Archibald & Kell, dry goods, have been at- 
tached, 

DALLAS.—W. Dombrowsky, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

DECATUR.—M. Wortelsky, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

FACTORY POINT.—Harris & Dench, woolen manufac 
turers, who recently failed, owe $5,000; actual assets $3,500. 

FORT WORTH.—H. T. Wilson, dry goods, has been closed 
by attachment and has confessed judgment. 

GAINESVILLE.—Louis Bornstein, dry goods, has been at- 
tached. 

GATESVILLE,—J. W. Hammock, saloon, has been at- 
tached for $500. 

GILMER.—I., Levi & Son, dry goods, have been attached. 

HICO.—Nataw & Taber, general store, have been attached, 

IREDELL.—Nathan Brothers, general store, have been at- 
tached for $15,000. 

PALESTINE.—Alexander & Ferguson, grocers, have been 
attached, 

PEORIA.—P. J. Howard, general store, has failed. 

SAVOY.—John F. Penn, general store, has failed. 

TEMPLE.—T. F. Longham, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff 

VAN ALSTYNE.-—J. Terry, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

WILLIAMS’ RANCH:—J. C. Couch, general store, has 
assigned. 

WILL'S POINT,—J. E. Rose, dry goods and clothing, has 
been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities $45,000 ; assets $20,000, 


VERMONT. 
BRISTOL.—W. W. Needhan,, clothing, has failed, and offers 
63 cents. Liabilities $3,700; nominal assets $4,000. 
BURLINGTON.—Daniel Kern, Jr., flour and feed, is re- 
ported to have assigned. A 
WHEELOCK.—B., F. Pearl, general store, has been closed 
by the sheriff. Liabilities $1,200; assets $700. He offers 25 


cents. 
VIRGINIA. 

NORFOLK.—L. & R. Freeman, dry goods, have failed. 
Liabilities $10,000; preferred claims $4,600; nominal assets 
about $8,000; actual assets about $5,000. 

RICHMOND.—A. M. Lyon & Co., tobacco manufacturers, 
have assigned. An old deed for $18,000 on their real estate and 
fixtures was recorded in September. They have been in busi- 
ness Many years. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
MILTON.—J. W. Johnson & Co., general store, have as- 


signed. z 

‘ WISCONSIN. 

APPLETON.—Joseph A. Salick, jewelry, etc., has assigned. 
Liabilities $9,500; preferences $5,500; nominal assets $6,500; 
actual assets $4,000. 

BUTTERNUT.—A. M. Wehe, crugs, has been closed by the 
sheriff on attachments for $2,300, which about covers all the 
stock, 

RIPON.—Ignatz Jantz, shoes, has assigned. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

DALHOUSIE.—C. H. La Billois, general store, has failed. 
Liabilities $5,000 ; assets $2,350. 

KINGSTON.—John Droing, grocer, offers to compromise at 
socents. He claims to have lost $2,000 by the failure of R. 
Campbell. 

SACKVILLE,.—Thomas Baird & Sons, general store, have 
assigned. Liabilities $4,100; nominal assets $3,000 ; preferences 


ee NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX.—George Henderson, commission, has assigned. 
PICTOU.—E. McKenzie, general store, is reported to have 


assigned. a : Bas 
PROVINCE OF ON'TARIO. 
COLLINGWOOD.—French & Sons, bakers and grocers, are 


in the hands of the sheriff. 
EMBRO.—Christina McPherson, shves, has assigned. 


by the sheriff. © 


GODERICH.—G. Moorhouse, confectioner, has been closed 
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GODERICH.—Mrs. E. Warnock, fancy goods, has been 


closed by the sheriff. 


LONDON.—I, B. Hicks, merchant tailor, has assigned. 
MITCHELL.—George Ritz, furniture, has failed and gone 


out of business, 


SIMCOE,—A, H. Walsh, liquors, is in the hands of the 


sheriff. 


STURGEON FALLS.—F. G. Allgiar, general store, is asking 


an extension, 


TORONTO.—C, Beaty, baker, is offering to compromise at 


50 cents. 


WOODSLEE.~J. O. Richardson, general store, has assigned. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
BATISCAN.—O. N. Frechette, general store, has assigned. 
MONTREAL,.—W. D. Beck, crockery, is advertised to be 


sold out by the sheriff. 


MONTREAL.—Clarke & Denault, grocers, have called a 


meeting of creditors. 


MONTREAL.—J. F, Rogers, manufacturer of boots and 


shoes, has assigned. 


QUEBEC.—Toussaint & Frere, grocers, have assigned. 
ST. ANDRE.—L. E, Bussiere, general store, has assigned. 
ST. PIERRE LES BECQUETS.—A. E. Jacques, general 


store, has been burnt out, and is offering to compromise. 


INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1704. COMMENCED BusINEss, 1792. 


OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - = 3,000,000.00 


NET SuRPLUS, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT 


President, 2d Vice-Pres. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 








YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


GASH CAPITAL, « cash dered von caus tee pid haa tela tions $250,000.00 





ASSETS.. Sad delpideig sidig alias emse'e.0,sineis o4.0'slomasiasie 375,000.00 
DeEposit WITH NEW YorRK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
UES | GOVERNMENT BONDS «sess cues sepecteueress 100,000.0 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
ae of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
onds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wm. M. RicHarps, President. JouN M, CRANE, Sec'y. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BRoADWAY, NEw YORK. 


CASHICAPITAT “ ) aay En 500;000:0c 
Reserve for all purposes, - - 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, = zi - - 640,216.48 


Tora ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 

All pclicies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. ‘ 

PETER NOTMAN, President. 


THOS, F. GOODRICH, Secretary, 


ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
1880 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Incontestable, non-torfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values. 

RATES-—Satfe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. . L. HALSEY, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. . B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres. 


Ess ee STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 


No. 409 Broapway, New YORK. 














$8,000 accidentinsurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10, 


Write for circular and application blank. European permits. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 
(oF RoGERS, PEET & Co.) President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary, 
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| 
RICE COMMISSION. SHAFTING. 


a Pee IRON COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Hor PoLisHED SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface. Is round, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 








Jee TALMAGE’S 
SONS & CO., 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RICE 


g6 WALL STREET, NEW _YorK. 
jo, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 
41 & 43 NorTH Peters St., NEw ORLEANS. 








BELTING AND PACKING. 





EW YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 

Joun H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








SAFES. 











Ve VEIN “SAFE -OGs 


ol 
265 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
ey gis ehpeey 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BESET SECURITY: 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 





RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


25 Peart St., NEw YorRK. 
0 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake St., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 

















PERTILIZERS. 
STAAL PENS. 


J ostPa GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS: 








ALTON, WHANN: & CO, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


t Philadelphia, Balti M , Ga, d 
Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. Reach Of cgaas Fae is we Gre Sern ea 


Gotp MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
ee FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample anc carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manutactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON. F. N. Buck, 








PROFESSIONAT. 
Established 


R C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 





1878. 








COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather ? 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. § 


se YMAN 





& JACKSON, BLANK BOOKS, 





Attorneys and Counsellors, Wm. Pr Bennetthracunveccechacesce cence o4 Fifth avenue. 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 
DISTILLERS. 
7 Y hss NOBLE & WHITE, Jos. S. Finch & Co.........20.+ (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
Solicitors, 
150 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO, FIRE BRICK. 
Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited).............. 36 Sixth Street* 





OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, FURNACE BUILDERS. 








279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs. Whitwell F. B. Stoves. 
WILLIAM H. WHITE, THEO, S, GARNETT. GLASS 

\PuUIte & GARNE fa ae Geo, A. Macbeth & Co... 2... ccc scscsese Lead Glass Chimneys. 
Sai 46 Counsellors at Law, IRON 

P. O. Box 665. NORFOLK, VA. | Wm. Clark & Co......-.ec00e0000+ Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 

W. H. Burroucus. J. J. Burrovcus. Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ......... .. Railway Supplies. 

Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c, 


B ‘RROUGHS & BROTHER, 


Attorneys at Law, METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 


Ege aes 5a NORFOLK, VA. | Eagle Paint & Varnish Works.....-.2+-20.+se-+++« P.O. Box 30. 


All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty, 











T. R. BORLAND, 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


foe & BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 


D, TUCKER Brooke, 


PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 





NORFOLK, Va. 





eet Ne BROS. MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED 


WYCRIO UO) Gilt 2 Sort Oui re 


STEAM AND GAS FITTINGs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 


See’ & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 


33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
sae RD BARCLAY, 

















Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
f JENRY S. BUNKER “iene 
cd 7 OU ’ Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Attorney at Law, Cologne Spirits. 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, TOLEDO, Onto. | Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. 
“ARSCALLEN 4 
a EN & CAHILL, ENGRAVING. 


Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CAnaba, 
M OLOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
1%: in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, Be. 
S. W. cor. KING & Cuurcu Sts, 


W. MILOCK J. TILT. W. H. MILLER. 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
_and Lithography. 





PERFORATED METALS, 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
J. CROWTHER, JR 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co, 





Chicago Shot Tower Co. 








EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2281 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all purposes; al. 
Steam and Hand Elevators. Brewers’ work, Millwaighthe ana 
all kin¢s of heavy work a specialty. Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired, : 


Y BULL os MASTERS & CoO,, 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


138 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O. 


JOURNALS. 





WOOL, 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 





woo. 
anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 





WOOL, 





AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Subscription, yearly, £1 Ios. 6d ; 
halt-yearly, 15s. 6d. 


anD TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STKAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 











CANADA, 
MONTREAL. «2 ..0000c0000s% Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO. 
GANON: CITY, <. sc sceacseess Fremont County Bank, 
DENVER......cccccsccceseses Colorado National Bank. 
LEADVILLE ......ccceeesees First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT, 
HARTFORD... cccssecp cess American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
MACON ap oacaiieectcasis seers R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO Wao e cece ct este wees Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Ilhnois Banking and Sav 
ings Association, 
LOWA. 
BURLINGTON ......-0-008+ Merchants National Bank. 
STORM LAKE.......0:..02- Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG.......+--++ Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON cotrsinvcissestecsc'sc Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDTAMN  (nesiiicescalstesnr's Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON vnc ctss deci pansises James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN... Watson & Neyhart. 
BLUR ECA TOL more eecisainee eicats Bank of Buffalo. 
HORNELLSVILLE..........The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER Sipiceces sv eniccm City Bank of Rochester. 
SVIRACUSE weccamnmncice asta’ Third National Bank, 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK?) ssacasessktercves The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 





OHIO. 

CBN siueicnp cttlecieisieie oie’ G. D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAND.. Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. 
CLEVELAN DEW. dy .eecs ines Henry Wick & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD. once ccesesicicnss W. F, Correy 
PHILADELPHIA........... Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 

street, 

PPEESBURGH Mises csmnceseee Fifth National Bank. 
PITTSBURGH........ Sovess Iron City National Bank, 
PEPTSBURGEN ii .c.ccortt eps Penn Bank. 


PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


CHARLES TOM: ais nonsense xe Carolina Savings Bank, Geo. W. 
Williams, President; J. Lamb 
Johnson, Cashier. 








GEORGETOWN ............ R. &, Fraser, 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE .< sstxsweswssvas Third National Bank, 

MEMPHIS First National Bank. 
TEXAS, 

FORE WORTH on. csinnvccces City National Bank, 

TEAMAREKANA ..0.00cceseccss Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 

4 i 8 1 See ++++.+-»Bonner & Bonner. 

| 0 I ee Waco National Bank, 
UTAH, 


SALT LAKE CITY......,,. Deseret National Bank, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. ws 


PETROLEUM. 


D. LUPHER, 
BROKER IN PETROLEUM, ~ 
Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., ; 

N. E. coRNER LA SALLE & MADISON STR 


CHICAGO, ILL. . 
Special attenti iven to carrying United Pi 
Pp attention giv yi ary 



































cates on margins, being able to control large amou: 


at low rate of interest. 


IC. MEHLEN, 


BROKER AND DEALER IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODU 


23 William Street, New Yo 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold 
a specialty. 


TL COMER, 


'* PETROLEUM BROKER 
Petroleum Exchange, 23 William Street, N 
OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 20. 


Represented in Oil City and Bradford. Does a 
business only. United Certificates bought, sold and 


margin, 


= 
t 


p 


H. JOHNSON, - 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
No. 55 Broadway, : 
NEW YORK CI 


Rooms 5 and 6. 


Henry M, Curtis. wn. ’ 
ENRY M. CURTIS’ & CO; 
BROKERS IN op 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRopvc?1 


26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on ma 


LVINGSTON ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Expo 7 
and Pipe Line Certificates, _ 


sh 

52 BroapD St., NEw YorK, AND OIL Cry, 
Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase al 
of these securities on margin. t 


N, F. HILTON, 
TILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp | 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelph 


Jas. 


Y/OS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL CIty, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. — i 


H. DUFUR, 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by 


V. SELDEN, a 
Broker in Crude Petroleum, © 
OIL CITY, PA. = 


OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins 


4 


RADSTREET PRESS 
AND BIND 


We are now prepared to execute « 
for a, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


« 


Fine BiInpDING 


IN LEATHER —o 


< 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANS 


Nos. 279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, 
er: 


NEW YORK. © 





NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


if 
usTAVUS C, HopkKIns. 
HARLES D. MILLER, 


OPKINS, DWIGHT & CO,, 


Cotton and Southern Produce 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH, 
Amos T. DwiGut, Special. 


| 


' COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


(184 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
; a re eae 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
ia contracts, 
} 

A. B, GWATHMEY. 


| meee ME Y obi O SS. 


J. O. Bioss, 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 123 PEARL STREET, 


= NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
A Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 


MPLJENRY HENTZ & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Advances made on Consignments to 
Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CoO., 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

Also execute orders for Merchandise through 
Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, COTTON 
mght and sold on commission in New York and Liverpool ; also 
ew Orleans through Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co. 
















OODWARD 
& STILLMAN, 


Post BUILDING (rear of Custom House), NEw YORK, 


Offer for sale a large stock of COTTON: 
TEXAS, GULFS and UPLANDS, ALL 
GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 
ean spinners. Terms to suit buyers, 
cash or time. 


Orders for Contracts Executed. 


CASH ADVANCES 
MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 





Ropert TANNAHILL. W. T. TANNAHILL. 


JDOBERT TANNAHILL & CO. 


COTTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Cotton EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
S contracts. 


TRAM POOL, 
COTTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


















53 STONE STREET, NEW York. 


Geo, H. KRAUSE. WILLIAM G. Marsu. 


EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEw YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 





nel. KENT & CO., 


No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 

ae (Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 

POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT ®& CO., 
_ CHIcaAGo, ILL. St, Louis, Mo. 

Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 





DOBERT MOORE & CO., 


~ Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future Ccelivery will receive best attention, 


RY H, WARE. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 


ARE & SCHROEDER, 
” Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future | 
4 contracts. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
; New YorK. - 


| attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed, 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co,, 
New Orleans, La. 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co.,, 
Montgomery, Ala, 


[ES BRODHISRS: 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFice, Nos. 39 & 4t WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. NEwGass & Co, and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS, 


OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEW York. 


Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 








Wm. Mone, H. W. HANEMANN, CLEMENS FISCHER. 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YORK. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Special Attention given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. 
le & A. MEVERYGCO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


CRA NZ, 


Importing and Commission Merchant, 

AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 
NUTs and OTHER PRODUCE, 











HENRY THOs, COATES. PIERSON C. ROYCE. 
H. TRO Ag ieieas wer aC iOrn, 

: COTTON, 
125 PEARL STREET, NEW YorRK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
future contracts. 


ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 


No. 





No. 34 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orcers executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of ‘Trade, 





Louis MonjJo, Jr. 
Ores MONARO ST Reno .CO); , 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2478. 


Louis Monjo, Sr. 





J. L. MACAULAY. A. J. MACAULAY. 
ACAUGA Ye cr 'CO-, 
Commission Merchants, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
or future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 





ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
COTTON. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton. Contracts for 
Future Delivery of Cotton bought and sold on commission, 





WARREN EWEN, JR. Joun M. Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 





GF BRENNECKE & CO., 
COTTON BROKERS, 


No. 110 Pearl Street, New York. 
FUTURE CONTRACTS A SPECIALTY. 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 
17 WittiamM STREET, New York. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 18 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CommissIoON MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 


YAS. O. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
. COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, 


















CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Commission Merchants, 





z25 La Salle St., adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


On the Chicago Board of Trade, for Cash or Regular Delivery, 


A SPECIALTY. 
Telegraphic and other facilities unsurpassed. 
Special information regarding markets, usually proving cor- 


rect, freely furnished upon request. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT : 


HENRY B. HEBERT & CO., 114 Broad St., New York City. 





Rez LINDBLOM & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


New York CORRESPONDENTS: 
( SreenGss ec COn 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


VE LOM LINDLEY 82 CO,; 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpWARD M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Sfecial. 


go La Salle Street, +4 South Gay Street, 


17 South Street, 
h VOCUS CHICAGO, ILL, ALTIMORE, Mp. 





RVING VORRMG? =CO%; 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
W. RUMSEY & 


delivery on margins. 
My aes 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ROoMS 18 AND 19.) 


COR 





ORSE, WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room to KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins, 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





FreD, P. Rusu & Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


W. E. McHENRy, 
CHICAGO, 


CHENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





Wk CeO Liat: COOK, 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FIFiH AVENUE, 


Rooms 3 to 5, CHICAGO, ILL 





Ws. G. CONKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 
CHES ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 La SALLE St. (Room 17), CuHIcAGO, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


F, I. Youna, 





H. S. YOuNG, 
OUNG BROTHERS,, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PropucE ExcHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





R. HOWARD, 


3 ForMERLY OF N, M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 
Ce T. GAMBRILL & CO., 





GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 
No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Always ready to make LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 


nents, Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins, 








ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


La NEES FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 


303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





No. 





7 SCY WITHERSLOON, 
x COTTON BUYER, 
No. 219 CHESTNUT STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


Refer to St. Louris NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis; CHARLES D, 
DICKEY and Brown Bros, & Co., of New York. 





EORGE DOBSON, 
Cotton Buyer and Broker, 


219 CHESTNUT ST. (Room Io), St. Louts, Mo. 


Refer by permission: St. Lours NATIONAL BANK. 








NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 


I, E. GLENNY. ATWOOD VIOLETT. 
Ce VLGLET LE. 
Cotton Future Brokers, 





Lc. 
& 


No. 196 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 
Orders executed in New Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 


Correspondents : 


Mess, FIELDING, GwyNN & Co., New York. 
Mess. CUNNINGHAM & HINSHAW, Liverpool. 


S. SMITH & BRO., 


COTTON BUYERS; 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo, Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 











RICHMOND COMMISSION. 


HOS. BRANCH & CO., 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Bonds funded under act of last Legislature for % per 
cent. commission, 











COAKRLES 1 ON. Sia. 


SHEE Par nOSPiAge COZ 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


SOLUBLE GUANO, Highly Ammoniated. 
SMALL GRAIN SPECIFIC, for Wheat and Oats. 
ACID PHOSPHATE, for Composting. 
ASH ELEMENT, for Cotton, Wheat, Peas, etc. 
PURE GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
PURE GROUND RAW BONE. 
GENUINE LEOPOLDSHALL KAINIT, 
COTTON SEED MEAL, 
NOVA SCOTIA LAND PLASTER. 
SOUTH CAROLINA MARL. 


The above Fertilizers are of VERY HIGH GRADE and 
of UNIFORM QUALITY. 





DRIED BLOOD, 


For terms, circulars, etc., address the Company. 


SHE POGo PHOS PHATLE 
COMPANY, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
ROBERTSON, TAYLOR & Co., Gen. Agents. 
Capacity, 20,000 Tons per annum. 

AMMONIATED FERTILIZERS, 
BONE ASH, 
DISSOLVED BONES, 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Large Importers from the mines in Germany of GENUINE 
LEOPOLDSHALD KAINIT. 


No adulteration in any goods we manufacture or import, 








Established 1870. 
TFONO«PHOSP HALE WCE 
GHAREESTON; S..C., 


MANUFACTURE 
SOLUBLE GUANO (Highly Ammoniated), 
ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DISSOLVED BONE, 
ASH ELEMENT, 
PHOSPHATE FLOATS 
from the ‘ Duc Atomizing Mills.” 
Keep always on hand forsale GENUINE GERMAN 
KAINIT (Potash Salts), 
Imported direct from Germany, for the Company. 


A high grade of DrR1ED BLooD, GROUND FIsH Scrap, SOUTH 
CAROLINA MARL, COTTON SEED MEAL. 





Geo, A, WAGENER. 


F. W. WAGENER. 
E-, We WAGENER & EO., 
Y WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


LIQUOR DEALERS, COTTON FACTORS, 
TURPENTINE AND ROSIN FACTORS, 
RICE DEALERS, 

AND GUANO MANUFACTURERS, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


We are prepared to fill orders at lowest market prices, and can 
compete with any market in the Unitec States. We haveacom- 
mission depariment, for which we solicit consignments. 

To our eastern and western friends we will state that we prom 
ise their orders tor Rice, Turpentine and Rosin shall have our 
prompt and careful attention, ‘ 
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FINANCIAL. 





eines PEABODY & CoO., 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 
On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LonpDon,. 
PERIER FRERES & CO.,, Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
’ JOINT AGENTS 

‘4NADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
“Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 





OLLOCE, BIXBY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 25 Nassau St., New York. 


All issues of Government Securities, Bank Shares, Railway 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission or carried on 
a margin. Special attention given to investments. Interest 
allowed on deposits. 


WILLIAM POLLOCK, 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Rf W. WILSON & CO., 
* 27 & 29 BEAVER STREET, 
* NEW YORK. 
Bills of Exchange and Letters of Credit 
on all parts of Mexico. 


ioe TMENT SECURITIES. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS, 


Send for Lists and Circulars. 
GEORGE STARK & CO., BANKERS, 
33 Nassau Street, New York. 


ANDREW J. Bixby. 











Wm. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. Dayton. 


DARL & DAVLON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


FINANCIAL. 





ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y, Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM., 





THE 
NATIONAL BANK, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 





Cc. O, BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C. H. COLE, CASHIER. 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 





Cees & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW YORK. 
CHAS, GREGORY, ms 

Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU, 








] [pike Nagas BROUWER & CO., 


STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


Geo. H, BROUWER, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex, 


Evixu C, MITCHELL. 
GEo. W. McGown. 





Tuos., A, VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C, C. Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


ees SMOUNE NS ox) GERIRIOMEENG 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange ang Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals, 





KUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building, New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. DICKINSON. H,. C, DICKINSON. 


[ /CKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 


JuLEs E, BRUGIERE. 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


EJOWARD LAPSLEY “&CO;, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
NEW 


| ae 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 5° WALL ASt rem, YORK. 





No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N, Y. StocK EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD, 


ke He PARKS VE VCOn 
4 Successors to H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S, NicHots, Chicago. H, E. DILLINGHAM, 
C. G. WHITE. 


ee ee S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 





16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (,,%S7,,), NEW YORK. 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 
. Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN 


TALCOT ST Se SOnS: 
BANKERS AND Brokers, 
No, 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 
VY ERNAM COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEw Stere1 anp No, 38 BROAD STRERT, NEW York, 











& 


W. M. PATTESON, cas he 
Wm. H, Durr, N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


Me PALTE SOM aS OC Ons 
STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 67 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


J. A. PATTESON. 





ILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks,and Bonds, 


MILLs BLpD’G, BRoap St., NEw York. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange, 





LD MEAL = CHO, 


STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CouRT, NEW YorK. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, © T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





FRANK SMYTH. CARROLL SMYTH. 


Veer eae SIV LT C2 COn 
(Members Phila, and N. Y, Stock Exchanges.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations and Indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms, 

Deal in Government and Standard Investment Securities. 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on commission, at Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and other Exchanges. 


Connected by Private Wire with 
BOUVIER & WALLACK, MILLS BuILDING, NEW YorK. 





16 Wo RLAY LOR & TCO. 
i Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





PETURNER COs, 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





Henry M. NoEL 


Lewis C, NELSON. 
Na & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. Sat 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty. ? re 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS, 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 
[| ENew special edition just ublished exclusively tor the under- 


signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 
Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 
400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





FF SHAW & BROTHERS, 


THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE LEATHER 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW, 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW, 


MONTREAL, 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 





ce Be BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 
a ee OAT Oe MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc, 


13 FEDERAL St., BOSTON, 
Warehouses: 418 MurRAY ST., NEW York, 
115 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Factories: 


Rolling Mills : 
WATERBURY, CONN 


[HOMASTON, CONN, 


To Excursion and Hunting Parties. 


HE WORCESTER 
BACURSION CAR CO, 


is ready to lease their HOTEL CARS, fitted with dining-room, 
kitchen, sleeping apartments, electric bells and all modern im- 
provements, especially for ladies and gentlemen, for a trip from 
one to twelve months to any gy of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, The whole finish of these Cars is in all respects 
unsurpassed, Diagrams, rates and other information furnished 


by 
‘ JEROME MARBLE, President, 


Or, LEVE & ALDEN, WORCESTER, Mass. 
Tourist TICKET OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WORSTED YARNS. 


WEWIRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited) 


OFFICE AND MILLs, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work. 





DWARDJ. HAMMOND & CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 KitBy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 percent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freomun’s National Bauk, Boston. 





THE 


(oA AA EE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 
Sir ALEX, T. GALT, President, 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager: 


New York Office, No, 178 Broadway. 































OA EE Se TED Fie 


FOR*STOGE 


MANUFACTURED AT 


PEARL MI ts, Boston, MA: 


an 
? 


CONCENTRATED FEED CO, 


Wholesale Agents, 


-LINEN THREAD | 
IMPORTERS. 


Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 


FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; and THE 
FLAx MILLs, Grafton, Mass, , 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibition, 1851; 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; at Cincin 
Exposition, 1879, 20) The Gold Medal Leather Exhibition’ 


Frankfort-on-Main, German cag a etc, Adopted by 
ew 


machine on exhibition at ngland Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the qualit: 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at Paris, Phil 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. . 


A ONE-DIP DYE] 


CANES BAL RACs 
ano DYE-WOOD WOR. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK DYE! 


© 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and Printers, 


For a eee on WOOL, Silk, Cotton and 
Goods, /T HAS NO EQUAL, ee a PERFE 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WITH ONE D , and giving 
fibre a passes se = be ere by an nt 0 
material, These s are in liquid form, weighing b 
the gallon, and pet up in casks of about cote pi 

Price, ro cents per lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial at sa 
price. Manufactured only by ¢ 


YOUNG, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFIcE, 218 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A 


WORSTED AND COTTON YARNS. — 
[JALL & CO., WIELENS & CO 


5 CHAUNCY ST., 119 CHESTNUT St, 
BOSTON. PHILADEL 


Yarn Commission Merchants 


Camperdown Miils, _4ND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lyn 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, oshua Madeley M 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co,, Nonantum Worst 


NONANTUM WORSTED C 
Office, 8 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goo¢s 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also To 
Worsted Spinners, 


a 


Tf YES & POPPELE, 


_ Importers and 3 
General Commission Mercha 
* 


WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 
Je , 
BOSTON, Mas: 


Agents for THE NEwcoMB-BuUCHANAN Co., Louisville, | 


Correspondence solicited. 


hy Bk ee is P. SQUIRES 


Packers of 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, — 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTrRA LARD 
21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, i 

” AND 39 NORTH MARKET STREET, }BosTo . 
— 





tml 
JOHN P. SQUIRE. (Established in 1842.) FRANK O. SQUIRE 





Slaughtering and Curing Establishment, Gore Street, | 
East Cambridge. . ' 
Established A. D, 1842. 
‘AMUEL LORING, 


PLyMouTH TAcK AND Rivet Works, 
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MOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The stock market during the week has 
been tied to the granger stocks, and as the 
“managers of those roads progressed toward 
‘an agreement and settlement for future 
operations, the quotations for the stocks 
‘mounted upward: By the time they were 
‘prepared to put their signatures to the 
documents drawn up, an advance had been 
‘scored high enough to make a good level 
from which to sell out and realize profits. 
The market since has been sustained, a 
‘new class of stocks, which had only had a 
small share in the rise, being taken up for 
advancement, so that the others may be 
sold out without causing a break. 





t 

The municipal question has been exciting 
attention in Jersey City. An impression 
has been for some time growing among the 
citizens that the present form of local gov- 
ernment is too complex and expensive to be 
desirable. Petitions have been circulated 
-asking the mayor to appoint a,committee to 
devise a simpler and more economical local 
‘system. Among the specific evils com- 
plained of are these: That the class of 
officeholders has degenerated; that their 
methods of transacting their public duties 
are scandalously unbusinesslike; that the 
multiplicity of local boards increases ex- 





penses and decreases individual responsi- 
bility; that the personnel of some of the 
boards is not calculated to give strength or 
respectability to the city government, and 
that the character of their proceedings is 
not such as to invite capital or to retain that 
already invested. The mayor in response 
to the request has selected a number of 
citizens to serve on such acommittee. The 
list of evils complained of would serve very 
well for any one of a number of cities 
which we have in mind. Some of the citi- 
zens of Jersey City are evidently bent on 
finding out just what force and value con- 
tinue to attach to the representative 
principle. Every friend of true local self- 
government will watch with attention their 





progress in solving the problem they have 
set themselves. 





The progress which has been made in 
the direction of securing a reform in the 
civil service is very marked, if we may 
trust the expressions of opinion heard on 
every side. The special favor with which 
the question has been regarded by politi- 
cians since the recent election was neatly 
alluded to by Senator Hoar in his speech in 
the Senate on Thursday last. He con- 
gratulated the country that a fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances had sub- 
stantially united both political parties in an 
effort to reform the civil service. A bill for 
that purpose, introduced by a distinguished 
leader on one side, had been reported 
favorably to the Senate by a distinguished 
leader on the other side; a President of the 
United States not heretofore very closely 
identified with the reform having promised 
in advance to give it his countenance and 
support. The Senator who introduced the 
bill had cast severe reproaches upon the 
opposition party. These reproaches, con- 
tinued Senator Hoar, were not undeserved, 
and they should be met, not by recrimina- 
tions, but by stating the fact that the 
system which had produced so many evils 
had begun with the government. He re- 
called the statement of President Jefferson 
that the proscription of his political friends 
during the twelve years preceding his 
accession had been so fierce that he did not 
find a single one of them in office when he 
came into power. He expressed the belief 
which will be regarded as rather extreme, 
to say the least, that the passage of the 
Pendleton bill would be regarded in the 
future as almost equal to the adoption of a 
new and better constitution. 





It will be remembered that among the 
resolutions adopted at the Little Rock con- 
vention of the National Cotton Planters’ 
Association was one to hold in 1884 a grand 
exposition under the auspices of that body, 
and providing that the exposition be held 
at such city as might offer the greatest in- 
ducement. In accordance with this resolu- 
tion several cities have been invited to com- 
pete, but, as we learn from advance proof- 
sheets of the Plznters’ Journal, owing to 
the shortness of the period between the 


time when the various cities were formally 
invited to compete and the date at which 
the article in the Journal was written, no 
formal offers had been received from any 
of them. To some cities the invitation was 
merely a mat‘er of courtesy, and many of 
the smaller ones have thrown their influ- 
ence in favor of one or another of the 
greater cities. The Planters’ Journal is ot 
opinion, from present indications, that the 
contest will be between the cities of New 
Orleans, Baltimore and Cincinnati. From 
the collection of newspaper comments 





given in the Journal it is apparent that 
the project is received with general favor, 
particularly in the south. 





In view of the increasing concern mani- 
fested in regard to our commercial relations 
with Mexico, the letter from otfr corre- 
spondent at Monterey, to which we give 
place elsewhere, will be found of much 
interest. The writer brings into relief the 
advantageous situation of Monterey in rela- 
tion to the probable increase of the current 
of trade between Mexico and the United 
States, and lays stress upon the fact that 
the merchants of the leading cities of the 
United States are making so little endeavor 
to secure the Mexican custom that it is not 
unlikely that Europe will capture and hold 
the northeastern Mexican trade. He ex- 
presses astonishment that so few represent- 
atives of United States houses are encount- 
ered in that region, and remarks upon the 
enterprise of certain Englishmen who have 
established a line of steamers to Corpus 
Christi, showing that they, at least, are 
willing to make an effort to secure a desir- 
able trade. 





But while it may seem strange, as our 
correspondent suggests, that the merchants 
of the United States, who are nothing if 
not enterprising, should permit a trade to 
escape them which lies, so to speak, at 
their very doors, yet a further view of the 
matter will suggest that there may be very 
practical reasons for their abstention from 
competition for this commerce. The in- 
ternal development of the United States is 
proceeding with such marked rapidity that 
it is not inconceivable that the resources of 
traders are taxed to keep pace with the 
march of events immediately around them. 
Under such a supposition it would mani- 
festly be more to the interest of traders at 
a considerable distance from Mexico to en- 
deavor to meet the demands of the trade 
closest to them than to seek new fields at 
points remote from the commercial centers 
in which they are established. The same 
remarks would not, of course, apply to bus- 
iness men located in cities contiguous to 
the sister republic, nor to Europeans who, 
not finding promising opportunities for 
commerce at home, are forced to seek them 
abroad. That these should be making 
haste to occupy the field was to be ex- 
pected. However that may be, the sug- 
gestion of our correspondent is well worthy 
of the attention of American merchants. 
































An idea of the rate at which the internal 
development of the United States is pro- 
ceeding may be gained from the letter of 
Mr. M. G. Mulhall, on our agricultural 
progress, to which we give place in another 
column. According to Mr. Mulhall, while 
our agriculture, on account of its rapid 
growth, would in Europe be considered 
a wonderfully profitable branch of industry, 
yet the fact is that agricultural and pastoral 
farming have not kept pace with the incre- 
ment of national wealth. Mr. Mulhall’s re- 
searches lead him to conclude that although 
farming has not been so profitable with us 
as other pursuits, yet we raise more bushels 
of grain and possess more value of cattle to 
population than has ever been known in 
Europe. The contrast between the situation 
in Europe and that in the United States is 
expressed by Mr. Mulhall in the statement 
that while the population has risen con- 
siderably during the last ten years in spite 
of emigration, the production of grain has 
not increased, and the ratio of cattle to 
population is declining rapidly. In these 
facts he naturally sees reason to believe 
that Europe will every year depend more 
and more on America for supplies. The 
conclusions of this authority fall in remark- 
ably with those of the London 77mes and 
Mr. Giffen, who see in the development of 
the continent the rise of an influence which 
is destined to affect powerfully not only the 
commercial but the political life of Europe. 


In Great Britain, as well as in the United 
States, as appears from the letter of our 
regular London correspondent, the subject 
of a suitable bankruptcy law is interesting 
the mercantile community. It appears to 
be as hard a matter there as it is here to 
secure general agreement upon any par- 
ticular measure for the disposition of in- 
solvency cases, and the history of English 
bankruptcy legislation illustrates in a still 
more striking degree than our own the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining the passage of a bank- 
rupt law which will work well in practice. 
The act of 1869 has resulted in working 
much injustice to creditors. This meas- 
ure was passed with the view of dispensing, 
as far as possible, with the former cumbrous 
and costly proceedings in bankruptcy by 
permitting the creditors to compound when 
a considerable majority of them were will- 
ing to do so. In the greater number of 
cases the creditors have been willing to 
forego the expensive proceedings in the 
bankruptcy court, but with the result that 
they are generally at the mercy of the 
debtors and of the nominees whom they so 
often succeed in having appointed to the 
receiverships of their estates. To such an 
extent have the debtors been able to con- 
trol settlements that in 1881 only one-sixth 
of the compositions effected exceeded five 
shillings in the pound. In the meanwhile, 
the time of Parliament being taken up 
with pressing political questions, any ex- 
tended consideration of measures in the 
interest of the business community has 
been impracticable. 
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THE FRENCH BUDGET DIFFI- 
CULT. 

The condition of the French finances has 
of late attracted much attention. A great 
deal has been said and written in relation 
to the subject, and something of confusion 
is apparent in most of the opinions which 
have been passed upon the existing state of 
affairs in France, and the causes which have 
led to it. Some appear to think that the 
condition of things there borders on a panic, 
and that the difficulties in which finances, 
both corporate and national, are involved 
are almost inextricable. This opinion has 
been encouraged by the recent utterances 
of some Frenchmen of distinction, who 
have been led to take a gloomy view of the 
circumstances of their country. 
Perhaps it will not be without use to review 
the situation briefly, and to endeavor to 
extract from its complications whatever of 
meaning they bear. 


present 


It is unnecessary to do more than refer 
to the abuses in the management of cor- 
porate finances upon which the failure of 
the Union Générale Bank let in so strong a 
light. The collapse in January could not 
have occurred, and the resulting distress 
could not have been so widespread, had 
not extremely loose financial methods been 
generally prevalent, and had not the temper 
of the public been careless in the highest 
degree. As we took occasion to remark at 
the time, the first effect of the general 
revival of prosperity in 1879-80 was to give 
an impetus to the spirit of speculation, the 
activity of legitimate industry 
and trade making itself apparent later. 
This was only natural, and it was also nat- 
ural that unless the fever was allayed in 
time it should issue in collapse. 

The public finances seem to have been 
affected in the first instance by the disposi- 


increased 


tion to discount the future which was char- 
acteristic of private dealings until the reac- 
tion in January, and in the second place by 
the embarrassments in which so many pri- 
vate fortunes were involved. An extensive 
system of internal improvements was entered 
no doubt inconsiderately ; taxation 
was injudiciously remitted, and future rev- 
imprudently anticipated. It 
was only a question of time for such an 
unsound state of affairs to come to an end. 
The end was accelerated by the diversion 
and waste of capital which otherwise might 
have been available to the government in 
the form of loans, in consequence of the fail- 
ures last winter. 

In addition to those remarked upon above, 
other sources of inconvenience and confu- 
It seems that, although 
the government used its credit so exten- 
it neglected to employ a system 
of accounting such as would keep it in- 
formed of its financial standing and in some 
sort serve to check the abuses to which an 
extended use of credit is so apt to lead. In 
a letter from Mr. A. J. Wilson, of London, 
which we printed last week, light was 
thrown upon the very unsatisfactory man- 
ner in which budgets are made in France. 
The estimates, it appears, are prepared a 
long time ahead, and the budget figures 
are not transformed into closed and com- 
pleted accounts until after two or three 
years. One case was mentioned by our 
correspondent in which the regulation of 
the final accounts was delayed for more 
than a decade. An additional source of 
error is found in the fact that the revenue 
for twelve months ahead is estimated on 
that of two years before. Under such cir- 
cumstances the country can never know the 
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exact state of its finances. Indeed, the 
wonder is not that such difficulties have 
arisen as those in which the ministry finds 
itself involved, but rather that they have 
been avoided so long. 

At the last analysis the difficulties in 
which the French ministry finds itself will 
be found to have arisen mainly from ex- 
travagant expenditures on the part of the 
government, a reckless use of its credit, and 
an inefficient system of accounting. It is 
easy enough to invest the purely business 
processes of government with much mys- 
tery by using more learned and ponderous 
phrases; these serve sufficiently to indicate 
the true state of affairs. Governments can 
no more act with impunity in opposition 
to ordinary economic laws than can in- 
dividuals. Such being the case, it is clear 
that the French government, if it would 
extricate itself from its embarrassments and 
rehabilitate its credit, must adopt the same 
wise and firm measures that must be em- 
ployed by individuals in the same circum- 
stances. It must enter upon a policy of 
retrenchment in expenditures; must give 
up the system of remitting taxation, and 
must resolutely put a stop to the dangerous 
practice of anticipating future revenues. 
In these matters there is no royal road, even 
for governments. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION 
COMING. 

The subject of paper circulation is rapidly 
becoming a present and pressing one, and 
its recent approach is suggested in the fol- 
lowing schedule of bonds deposited, as se- 
curity for circulation only, at monthly dates 
during the past year, the quantities being 
given in thousands: 


ssturn'd 6sturn'd 
into into 





6s cur. 5s.  4¥s. 4s. 3igs. 38 of '82 
Nov. 1, 81.$3,486 $759 $31,981 $92,c05 RS ore 953,740 v encs ee 
Dec. 1, 81. 3,486 194 32,286 91,924 192,319 51,452 
~ 1, 82. 3,486 194 32,286 91,925 192,319 51,482 
feb. 1, '82. 3,536 174 32,216 92,819 195,147 47,378 
M’ch 1, 82. 3,611 174 32,135 92,741 195, 46,253 
April 1, '82. 3,646 174 32,304 93,316 199,189 
May 1, '82. 3,675 174 32,210 95,946 200,858 
re 1, 82. 3,676 74 32,481 96,924 201,782 
uly 1, '82. 3,326 74 32,753 97,429 202,488 
Aug. 1, 82. 3,326 74 32,445 100,553 206,046 
Sept. 1, 82. 3,326 15 32,607 102,435 209,928 
Oct. 1, ’82. 3,436 15 32,902 101,043 4463 4 
Nov. 1, ’82. 3,526 15 33,755 104,917 38,5 
Dec. 1, "82. 3,526 15 34,762 105,806 29,245 





The figures of 3% per cents pe Ae 
the present month are unseparated between 
the converted 5s and converted 6s, although 
the November figures show that the pro- 
portion of the latter cannot be more than 
nominal. The increase in the currency 6s, 
the highest-priced of all, during September 
and October, is rather surprising. The 5s, 
which only two years ago were over $147,- 
000,000 out of a total of about $360,000,000, 
are now down to $15,000; the then $52,- 
486,000 of coin 6s of course have gone; the 
4s, which were then $119,000,000, have 
held out fairly. The feature of chief note 
is the wholesale conversion of the 3%s, 
during the last three months, into the 3s 
authorized by the Bank Extension act of 
last July. 

The 3%s now stand on the Treasury 
books at $134,317,700, a decline of $21,- 
038,650 during November. There are 
$55,000,000 called, none of which have 
been charged off in the debt statement, as 
the first of the three calls included matures 
on the 23d, and a further offer to pay 
$10,000,000 on or before February 28 has 
been made; the third of the three calls just 
mentioned matures February 10, and it 
may be reckoned that the uncalled bonds 
now intervening before the government will 
be at liberty to disturb the 3 per cents, of 
which the banks now hold as security for 
circulation more than two-thirds, do not 
exceed $80,000,000. The following com- 
parison, made nearly two years ago, with 


~~ 


1882. 


4s at lower prices than now, is interesting 
again; it shows profit on circulation, based 
on bonds as stated, when the average rates 
obtainable on bank loans are as given: 

6per 7per Sper gper oper pl seg 


sper 
cent, eee an cent. cent, 


cent, 


4percents at 112.... 1.69 1. 89 -36 orig 
a8 per cents at par. 1.79 iG I us 1.35) 0s ‘ar 1.06 Or 
3 per cents at par... 1.29 e 14 1.00 86 .7r 56 qt 


The supposition here made, that the 
banks keep all their loanable funds con- 
stantly at work, is, of course, not to be 
realized ; hence the diminution of net profit 
according as the rate of interest increases, 
arising from the loss of interest by getting 
only the bond rate on the Io per cent. mar- 
gin against which notes are not issued, is 
less in practice than here shown. Three 
per cents at par are a more profitable basis 
for banking than 4 per cents at 120, the 
extinguishment of premium being taken 
into consideration, and the banks will prob- 
ably retain their circulation as long as per- 
mitted, except so far as taxation and regu- 
lation drive them out of the system. How 
long they will be permitted to do so isa 
question of all questions just now most 
difficult to answer. At the rate of calling 
during the last six months, the 3 per cents 
might probably be reached by the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year, but this involves 
as factors the profligate indulgence of an 
expiring Congress, its action with reference 
to tax reduction, and even the not certain 
continuance of the customs receipts on the 
scale of the past year. The date when the 
survival of the paper currency will be a 
living and present question is thus matter 
of conjecture at the beginning of the session, 
but its swift coming is plain to be seen. It 
can be only a short time before the choice 
must be made between (1) contraction of 
currency by the withdrawal of the bank- 
notes, or (2) some expedient which will 
induce their retention, or (3) replacing 
them with coin, or (4) with state banking 
issues under some plan, or (5) with more 
greenbacks, or (6) with new government 
issues on a coin-deposit basis, or (7) with 
issues of a United States bank. As to these, 
the permanent diminution of the volume of 
money-—much more that of paper alone—is 
not really a terrible thing, in view of the 
fact that the volume of money now is at 
least four times that in 1860,although since 
that time the increase in population and 
trade has been relatively less than in the 
previous thirty years but the increase in 
money has been absolutely greater in the 
later than in the former term. Yet ‘‘con- 
traction” is the great financial spook of 
the day, and even the enormous develop- 
ment of the clearings and set-offs system 
cannot be expected to reconcile the country 
to any diminution in the volume of so good 
a thing as money is. Expedients to favor 
the retention of circulation by the banks 
must end with the removal of the note basis, 
and there does not seem to be any prac- 
ticable substitute for that. In four years 
past the gold coin in the country has risen 
from $278,000,000 to $567,000,000, and 
that ‘‘in the hands of the people” from 
$120,000,000 to $306,000,000; but gold, 
under the present fiscal policy, cannot be 
warranted to stay here, and, if it should 
stay, a replacement of paper by it would 
be contrary to all past experience. As to 
renewed state banking, there are not enough 
bonds of states in good credit, even sup- 
posing the bonds had an indefinite term, 
and a return to the state system would 
encounter heavy opposition. Government 
issues On a I0O per cent. coin basis would 
require such a standard of intelligence and 
virtue that they are scarcely to be counted 


the opinion that ‘‘the present ban 





































































among things attainable. There rer 
then, only greenbacks, or a gove1 
bank; and, barring the evolution of 
new scheme at once practicable and 
the choice seems now to lie between n 
rowing by letting the bank notes go y 
the bonds, leaving coin to fill their pl: ; 
it will, or the expansion of the green 

We need not discuss the merits 
question just now; it is enough to 


the question out. Are the people | 
ready for it now than when we point 
out two years ago? Apparently n 
little less than four years ago, ju 
government had ‘‘resumed,” an 
the phenomenal bond operations 
writer in the New York 77mes, afte 


ing the subject of note circulation, e 


tem can run at least thirty years yet b 
remodeling it becomes imperative,” | 
that ‘‘the time will come, probably 
forty years, when the withdrawal o: 
ment bonds will have proceeded so far 
compel the finding of some other basis 
bank circulation.” So swiftly have 
marched that one-tenth of this cauti 
indicated term has brought the issu 
parently within sight. =. 


THE COLLAR AND CUFF TRAD 
Forty-eight years ago Lyman Bennett ¢ 
the first linen collar factory in the United S: 
was a small affair, at Troy, N. Y., but it m 
beginning of what is now a great indus’ 
city, and a trade of no mean proportions 
the country. The extent of the business 
time is indicated by the fact that Mr. Benne 
periodically to bring his whole stock to Nei 
in a trunk, carry it about the streets on a 
barrow, sell to retailers for cash, and, pu 
more linen, return to Troy. “The growth 
business was at first slow. People were not 
discard the old-fashioned collar attache 
shirt, nor yet those unattached, made in 
homes. But an article of such handiness an 
fulness, although at first looked upon asa 
by the poor and an innovation by the 
gradually became recognized by both as anece 
For some fifteen years no great pro: 
made. At the end of that time the busir 
Troy was confined to three or four firms, 
aggregate invested capital was about $35; 
annual sales then amounted to not 
$500,000, made almost wholly on six m 
credit. In 1849-50 new firms began enter: 
field. Troy, which has always been the cer 
the collar and cuff industry, began to fill 
factories. Much competition ensued a 
were forced down, causing a reduction in 
which the business had theretofore assured. 
was a healthy competition, and resulted 
aster. The demand for linen collars and 
creased more rapidly than during the 
years of their manufacture, and, notwith: 
the introduction into trade of paper collars 
cuffs, in 1855, kept advancing with the 
the country until the war broke out. 7 
paper-collar trade received a great impe? 
desire of every soldier to be well suppli 
cheap and convenient article of dress. 
lars could not easily be washed and ironed 
or on the march, and paper neck-wear beca 
universal among the troops of both armies. I 
in linen collars rushed into the paper-coll r t 
ness, and bills representing 1,000,000 coll 
were frequently sold. It was only the m 
ers of linen collars who sufiered at this 
not all of them were affected. Wholesal 
and jobbers in these goods and a few 
turers at once stocked up with paper collat 
made good round profits in selling them. 
Meanwhile the demand for linen neck: 
languished, and the production was cons 
lessened. In 1865, when the men were hom 
the war, the linen-collar trade revived. TT! 
said, was caused largely by the desire 
returned soldiers for a change from the 
collars they had been compelled to wear 
The business of manufacturing linen co 
cuffs again offered inducements to capital. 7 
became very active, and new factories Ww 
stantly being opened. There are now 
twenty-five collar and cuff factories, ani 
Falls, N. Y., the business has gained a 
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The manufacture is chiefly confined to these two 
towns. Many thousands of hands are employed in 
the factories, and the annual product is valued at 
nearly $3,000,000. The export trade has never 
been large, and there are very few collars imported. 
‘These few are brought over by two or three large 
retailers in New York city, and sold at double the 
price asked for American goods. 

_ Although machinery is used in the making of 
linen collars and cuffs wherever practicable, they 
are allcut by hand. A skillful cutter will, it is said, 
do better and faster work than any machine ever 
invented. The styles in both collars and cufis are 
verned largely by those in vogue in England 
id on the continent. They are rarely exact copies, 
it have the general appearance of the foreign 
ticle. Usually the American designer finds some 
int to be improved. Retailers frequently offer 
able suggestions to the manufacturer, having 
ived them in the first instance from their cus- 
vers. Each house has a number of distinct 
apes, and one particular style of collar will some- 
nes remain popular for several years. A large 
manufacturing firm in New York city sells of a 
single brand enough collars to assure them a hand- 
some income if they sold nothing else. In this case 
the style is a combination of comfort and good 
ste, attained through suggestions from buyers. 
As showing the proportionate production of collars 
id cuffs, the fact is noteworthy that ten dozens of 
he former to one dozen of the latter are sold. 

_ The above statements refer to men’s goods alone. 
s Pwenty-five years since the manufacture of women’s 
linen collars and cuffs was begun. Having a small 
beginning and somewhat doubtful prospects, its 
existence was scarcely known for a number of 
years. It has now become a valuable addition to 
the collar and cuff trade in the United States. The 
annual product is something over a miilion dollars 
in value, and probably three-quarters of the whole 
ber of women’s collars and cufis used in this 
ountry are of domestic make. There are certain 
kinds of these goods, mainly fancy needlework, 
which cannot be produced here as cheaply as they 
. be imported, and these kinds constitute the 
Ik of the importations. With the exception ot 
one large manufactory in New York the entire 
ply comes from Troy. There are no exports of 
this merchandise, and the styles are almost wholly 
formed from foreign patterns. 

To Walter Hunt, of New Jersey, attaches what- 
er credit may be due the inventor of paper collars. 
course, as was shown in the famous seven years’ 
suit of the Union Paper Collar Company against 
Jard, paper collars had been made, after a rough 
fashion, years before Hunt thought of securing a 
patent. It was proved in that case that, for a long 
e previous to the date of this patent, men had 
de collars for themselves with the paper which 
erlays bands of ribbon upon the roll. The 
inventor's original idea was to make a col- 
mostly composed of paper, in order to 
ure cheapness, and to insert a piece of cheese- 
age muslin between two thicknesses of paper 
rder to secure strength. To-day, when the 
th is made to cover all the paper from sight, and 
ereby furnish not only strength, but a close ap- 
proximation in appearance to linen goods, Hunt's 


been and is now the reliance of the paper-collar 
trade. Of the 125,000,000 produced last year prob- 
ably three-quarters went to that section of the 
country. In the cities very few are used. The 
quality of the collars put upon the market is un- 
doubtedly accountable for the falling off in sales: 
Within the past three years competition has been so 
great at times that paper collars have sold for $3.50 
a thousand, and, though made of the cheapest pos- 
sible material, at a positive loss to the producer. 
The situation became alarming to those whose for- 
tunes were bound up in the business. In 1880 all 
the manufacturers came together and formed a com- 
bination for mutual protection. ‘The company was 
styled The Standard Paper Collar Company, and 
the agreement was that all goods turned out of the 
factories of the founders should be sold only through 
this company, the receipts being pooled. Excep- 
tions were made in the cases of two or three large 
houses who had joined the organization but wished 
to hold their already established trade in their 
own hands. The combination was a wise one, 
and the company has prospered. Price-cutting 
has been done away with, and the quality of paper 
collars and cuffs is better now than ever before. It 
is believed the trade is gradually reviving, and 
manufacturers have faith in its ultimate permanent 
establishment. There are no women’s paper collars 
and cuffs now made, the spasmodic effort to intro- 
duce them having failed. Men's collars are ex- 
ported in small quantities to Australia and England, 
where they are worn altogether by travelers. ‘There 
are factories in Germany and in England, using 
American machinery, but they send no goods to 
this country. The factories in this country are 
located chiefly at New York, Boston and Spring- 
field. 

Celluloid collars and cufis were first invented in 
1878. The production has never been large, sales 
being retarded by the unwillingness of retailers to 
keep the goods in stock. ‘The retailers say it would 
ruin their trade in linen goods, because one cellu- 
loid collar is intended to be worn a month at a 
time. Two houses only are in the business, and 
their sales are mainly to the west. 

The collar and cufi trade generally is in good 
condition, and its fluctuations, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, can never be great. 


PROGRESS OF THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY. 

The secondary or electric ‘‘ storage”’ battery, iess 
generally understood than the electric light itseli, 
has been the source of considerable popular error. 
The general public in many instances have been 
led to believe that it is a device into which large 
quantities of electric energy can be condensed with 
little difficulty, and by such means be economically 
transported and used in whole or in part at will. 
The comparison has even gone further, the cheap 
and useful method of canning food products having 
been likened to the ‘‘ storing of electricity ’’ in sec- 
ondary batteries. It would be well to modify this 
view, inasmuch as an efficient, economical comimer- 
cial secondary battery, either of the Faure or rival 
patterns, has yet to be constructed. 

It is now a considerable time since Sir William 
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wise electricity, readily suggests the ease with which 
the impression gains ground that the electric cur- 
rent is actually pent up in the box, ‘‘ condensed to 
order.’’. M. Faure's improvement consists in coat- 
ing the lead plates with red lead. But this plan 
was suggested in The Llectrician March 20, 1863, by 
the gentleman named above. 
have been constructed by Faure are exceedingly 
simple. 
inches wide each, one sixteen inches and the other 
twenty inches long. These are covered with a red 
lead paste and bound in parchmentized paper, and 
after in felt. 
but separated from it by pieces of rubber, and the 
two rolled up together. 
vessel and wires attached to the roll and the cell. 
The latter is filled with water containing Io percent. 
of sulphuric acid, and the whole is ready to be 
charged. This is simple enough, and is the form of 
storage battery generally used in the laboratory 
and for experimental work elsewhere. 
present year Sellon-Volkmar batteries were em- 
ployed to light Alhambra Court, at Crystal Palace, 


London, notably on the trial trip of the electric 
launch Electricity on the Thames last September. 


United States by gentlemen interested in a com- 
pany having the right of sale in this country, and it 
was reported that they were successfully used to 
run the electric lamps on shipboard during the 
voyage. 
English Faure Battery manufacturing company and 
its offspring, a recently projected French company, 
with avery heavy nominal capital. 
according to our London contemporary, that, not- 
withstanding all these preparations for supplying 
the public with storage batteries, ‘‘the Faure 
battery has no commercial existence.’ It is added 
that ‘‘ uncharged Faure batteries can be purchased, 
but only at buyers’ risk in charging and using.” 
This is compared to a gas company’s offering to 
sell its customers coal and retorts with which to 
make the gas, instead of the latter article itself. 


is not trustworthy except in the most experienced 
hands, and even with great care it is likely to go to 
pieces when most wanted. 
offered that there are not a dozen Faure batteries in 
existence which could be safely sent out to do a 
couple of nights’ lighting with certainty. The as 
yet unsurmounted difficulties are mentioned, some 
of them being the likelihood of cells to crack from 
obscure causes, excessive and uncontrollable leak- 
age, disintegration of plates and difficulty of pre- 
serving the insulation. 
the promise held out by successes already achieved 
are sufficient to warrant a liberal expenditure of 
time and money in perfecting the invention, it is 
still rather early in the day to talk about finding 
perfected secondary batteries for sale, charged for 
use and guaranteed. The data at hand concerning 
cost alone are decidedly against the economical use 
of the storage battery in its present form, the 
quantity of current given off being very dispro- 
portionate to that required to charge it. There are 
many skillful electricians, both in Europe and the 
United States, at work to perfect the device with 
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made by other speakers. The origin of the move- 

ment is perhaps best explained by the resolution 

offered by Mr. Slagg in opening his address, and 

which was subsequently adopted ‘with absolute 

unanimity." The resolution was to the effect 

‘that it is essential, in the interests of the in- 

creasing commerce and population of this district, 

to adopt cheaper means than at present exist for 

the transport and handling of merchandise, min- 

erals, etc., between Manchester and surrounding 

towns and the seacoast and places beyond.”’ In 

calling attention to increased cost of railway 

freights to the seaboard, Mr. Slagg pointed out that 

whereas in 1852 the expense of carriage of cotton 

from Liverpool to Oldham was ris. per ton, at the 

present time it is about 18s. 734d. Or, worse than 

the above, it was said to be possible to ship locomo- 

tives for export from Manchester to Glasgow at 
cheaper rates than via Liverpool. The speaker 
was not so much inclined to find fault with the rail- 
ways for obtaining rates as satisfactory to them- 
selves as the patrons could be induced to pay, as he 
was with the patrons for failing to avail themselves of 
every opportunity to prevent such excessive charges. 

The engineers are said to have satisfied the canal 
projectors of the practicability of the plan, and esti- 
mates are made that the cost will be about £4,000,- 
ooo, or between that sum and £5,000,000. “The 
calculations made indicate that the projected canal 
would carry goods at one-third of a penny per mile 
per ton, while the railways cannot take at under 
nine-tenths of a penny. This was shown to be cor- 
roborated by the report of cost of freightage per 
the Gloucester & Berkeley canal. The speaker 
went further, and claimed that a canal on which 
might be carried coal, iron, machinery and other 
bulky freights would prove a positive benefit to the 
railway shareholders. He had not time to demon- 
strate this, but referred his hearers to a late number 
of the Edinburgh Review. In that periodical was 
printed an able article, showing that a heavy coal 
traffic consumed too much time of the railways, 
and interfered with the passenger traffic by ‘‘ using 
to such a degree the railway stock, sidings and 
stations."’ The results achieved by the French sys- 
tem of canals was referred to, and it was pointed out 
that the carrying of heavy treight in France, Bel- 
gium, Germany and Austria costs but half what it 
does in the United Kingdom. The growth of 
Liverpool's maritime trade was in large part due to 
Manchester’s contribution, and there was no reason 
why the latter city might not become as successful 
an artificial seaport as has Glasgow, which 130 years 
ago saw a ford twelve miles below the city across 
the Clyde. It is intended to apply to Parliament at 
the ensuing session ‘‘for powers to carry out the 
works of the ship canal,” and there appears to be 
little doubt of the speedy success of the plan. 
About four years are believed requisite for the 
construction of the waterway. 


Such batteries as 


One consists of two sheets of thin lead six 


The short sheet is laid on the longer, 


The roll is placed in a lead 


Tarly in the 
ondon. 


They have also been used elsewhere in 


Several Faure batteries were brought to the 


There is also in the mind of the public an 


The truth is, 


Experiment has shown that the secondary battery 


The opinion is further 


The inference is that while 





SOUTHWESTERN CHINA AND BURMAH 
TRADE PROSPECTS. 

A somewhat extended article on the creation of 
new markets and the necessity therefor on the part 
of British merchants, was printed a short time since 
in the London Chamber of Commerce Fournal. A 
synopsis of the same appeared a short time after in 
BRADSTREET’S, and it will be recalled that the 


i vention does not seem of much worth. But in 
64, when the sales had increased to about 500,- 
00 collars annually, and the control of the 
usiness meant an enormous profit, twelve con- 
ns engaged in the making of paper collars and 
$ united in the formation of a company, called 
Union Paper Collar Company, with head- 
ters in Boston, and purchased from the widow 
of Hunt, the inventor, what they supposed to be 
th e sole right to manufacture and sell paper collars 
and cuffs. Their first attention was directed to the 
suppression of all other manufacturers who refused 
to pay aroyalty. Mr. W. H. H. Ward, one of the 
heaviest among the makers and dealers, at length 
icceeded in bringing the matter before the courts, 
and, after years of litigation, established his right to 
make and sell paper collars without the permission 
1 the Union Paper Collar Company. The busi- 
ness was meanwhile being well sustained. In 1860 
‘the production was about 125,000,000, and it in- 
‘creased, as above noted, to*500,000,000 during the 
first three years of the war. These figures were 
maintained until 1873, the panic year, from which 
me to the present they have been steadily 
decreasing. The close of the war, while mark- 
ing an increase in the volume of the linen- 
ollar trade, does not seem to have pro- 
luced any noticeable decrease in the paper-collar 
siness. In the west the paper goods had been 
mstantly growing in favor, and it is said that every 
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ted the linen introduced the 









ned soldier who discarded his paper collar and 
merits of the 


© numerous new customers, The west has 


Thompson interested the scientific world by carry- 
ing a small box from Paris to Scotland “‘in which 
was stored up more than one million foot pounds of 
energy,” and yet the error inferred from the 
quoted words remains practically uncorrected. It is 
pointed out in the London Engineer that ‘‘the 
only storage which takes place, it any storage at 
all occurs, is one of chemical energy.”’ This is 
made clearer, perhaps, by reference to the con- 
struction and action of the storage battery made by 
M. Planté, of Paris, in 1859, from which Faure’s 
battery varies in but one essential, as recom- 
mended by Fitz-Gerald in 1863. It was long ago 
discovered that if two metal plates—say lead—are 
immersed in acidulated water, and an electric cur- 
rent passed through the cell so formed, that a gal- 
vanometer placed in the circuit will be deflected. 
The plates for a short time would act as if of dif- 
ferent metals, owing to the formation of a coat: of 
bubbles of hydrogen on one plate and of oxygen on 
the other. The two gases in such cases act like two 
metals, a current of electricity passing from the hy- 
drogen to the oxygen. ‘The latter attacks the lead 
and forms acoating of peroxide. When the storage 
battery is ‘let down," or allowed to work, the per- 
oxide becomes deoxidized and a powerful current of 
electricity is set up. The so-called storage battery, 
therefore, has been made by using the electric cur- 
rent to prepare the plates of a cell, so that when 
“Jet down" the battery would, by chemical energy, 


which M. Faure’s name is so closely associated. 
The value and utility of such an invention, when 
perfected, is unquestioned. Meanwhile, investors 
in secondary battery manufacturing companies, 
according to eminent authorities here and in Eng- 
land, are a little ahead of the device itself. 






manifest the presence of and give out an electric 
current. The simple fact that an electric current 
was first used, and that the result attained was like- 





THE PROPOSED SHIP CANAL AT MAN- 
CHESTER, ENGLAND, 


The project for a ship canal from Manchester, 
England, to the seacoast is being received with 
much favor by the inhabitants of that important 
commercial and industrial center. Manchester is 
situated on the Mersey, about thirty-five English 
miles north of west of Liverpool. The new project 
contemplates a canal of sufficient capacity to make 
Manchester practically a seaport town, in that ves- 
sels of large capacity may find moorings at the 
docks of the city named. The numerous towns 
closely surrounding Manchester are likewise in favor 
of the project, and no less are those which lie along 
the proposed route. On Tuesday, November 14, 
two large meetings were held at Manchester to listen 
to speeches by eminent men interested in the success 
of the canal project. Overtho principal gathering— 
that held in the town hall—the mayor of Manchester 
presided, ‘‘ supported by’’ members of parliament, 
members of the city council and others, The Man- 
chester Guardian of November 15 prints a very elab- 
orate report of the gathering, giving the speeches 
by Mr. John Slagg, M. P., and Mr. Jacob Bright, 


M, P., in full, together with synopses of remarks 












writer, dwelling on the loss of a number of hereto- 


fore British markets, took the bull by the horns, and 
declared that the only way out of the commercial 
woods was to develop new regions of commerce. 
The exploitations of the French in northern and 
western Africa were cited as examples to be fol- 
lowed, and the advantage which India has proved 
commercially to the ‘mother country’’ was said to 
illustrate what might be further accomplished. 
Other British colonies were not specially men- 
tioned, inasmuch as most of them, like the United 
States and European continental countries, are con- 
tenting themselves by slamming their custom-house 
doors in the faces of British exporters. The chief 
objection to a ready acceptance of the policy sug- 
gested seemed to be a reluctance to put the shoul- 
der vigorously to the wheel. The writer in the 
Journal of the London Chamber of Commerce 
announced, however, that in spite of an apparent 
absence of effort, British Burmah and Yunnan, the 
southwestern province of China, had recently been 
explored in the interests of British commerce, and 
that a full report of the results of the journey would 
be published November t5, in the form of a supple- 
ment to the ournal, accompanied by a map pre- 
pared expressly from data obtained by the explorer, 
The latter appears to be Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
assistant member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
and F, R.G.S. This gentleman's report, in the form 
of a supplement, as described, has reached us, and 
proves to be one of the most valuable documents of 
its kind issued of late, The paper is entitled ‘‘ An 
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Original Paper on the Prospects of Trade Exten- 
The 
space at our disposal is inadequate to areproduction 
of Mr. Colquhoun’s article, but the main points 
will be found of sufficient importance to receive 
The editor of the periodical mentions 
that commercially the British have been more suc- 
cessful in Burmah than in India, which proves the 
necessity for active exertions toward developing the 
Shan country south of it and Yunnan, or south 
western China, situated east of the two. This claim 
is enforced by the fact that France, Russia, Italy 
and Germany are evincing exceptional energy at 
exploration and annexation in the east, and that 
which England wishes to possess she must possess 
Mr. Colquhoun finds that British Bur- 
mah has increased enormously both in trade and 
population since its acquisition by Great Britain. 
In 1868 the Irawaddy Flotilla Company was organ- 
ized to build up a trade along the banks of the river 


sion with Burmah and Southwest China.” 


mention. 


quickly. 


bearing that name. The success attained 


mentioned, and is an earnest of what may 
be accomplished by further efforts at inter- 
communication and commerce. In 1878 the 


first railway was opened. 
goon north to ‘Tonghoo, on 
river, about 163 miles. 


Prome on the Irawaddy. 
railway companies met with success. 


but the offer was refused. 


can be made by rail with Canton. 


states, lying to the south (north of Siam), 


local government administrators. 


and Shan immigration. 


to accomplish. 
well worthy of development. 


The belief is expressed that nowhere can new 
markets so readily be created as in Burmah, ‘na- 
tions and tribes having already become buyers and 
The Shan race is friendly, industrious, and 
The character of the 
Yunnan country is said to be very rich, the finest 
“Silk and 
petroleum ”’ are also produced there in large quan- 
tities, and await only opportunity for export. The 


sellers.” 
has trading proclivities. 


tea in the world being grown there. 
French are already pressing north from Tonquin, 


Cochin China, and the trite remark is made that 
“no time is to be lost.’ In view of this it is urged 


that an early exploration be made and survey of 


route for the line of railway as outlined in the report. 
The early action of the chambers of the United 
Kingdom is requested that this, ‘‘the new way to 
China,”’ may be opened, and a fresh page added to 
the commercial history of Great Britain. It is added 
that ‘‘our American cousins’’ develop trade by 
building railways in advance of population and 
business, and Stanley, in the service of the Belgian 
king, begins his African campaign by road-making 
and the establishment of stations. Why not Great 
Britain also? 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The outgivings of the President on the civil ser- 
vice question will hardly be considered satisfactory 
by the more earnest reformers. Some valuable 
facts with which he acquaints the public will be 
generally accepted as truths, as, for instance, the 
statement that the time and attention of the execu- 
tive are diverted from the proper discharge of many 
of his multifarious duties by the personal direction 
of appointments to the civil service, Indeed, the 
earnestness with which the President delivers him- 
self upon the subject seems to indicate that personal 
experience has given him a vividness of conviction 
in regard to the matter that is perhaps wanting to 
many who declaim with sufficient unction against 
the existing system. He recognizes the increase of 
popular interest in the matter, and the constant 
growth of a sentiment demanding some speedy and 
definite treatment of the evil. He especially urges 
that the President and all other Officers, having 
directly or indirectly a control over appointments, 
are in need of protection from the importunity of 
the hordes of office-seekers, and says that any 


is 
said to be almost the sole cause of the gain 


It extended trom Ran- 
the Poungloung 
A second line was also built, 
extending west of north about the same distance, to 
Both the steamer and 
The value of 
the railway ‘‘system”’ is said to have been so fully 
recognized that within the last year private firms have 
negotiated for its purchase from the government, 
The plan now advo- 
cated, and especially in the light of the explorations 
of Mr. Colquhoun, is the extension of the railways 
northeast through Burmah to Mandelay, the capi- 
tal, and thence north of east to Yunnan, China, 
capital of the state of Yunnan, whence connection 
The stretch ot 
rail from Mandelay to Yunnan would tap the Shan 
Such a 
system has long possessed the advocacy of English 
and Indian commercial bodies, as well as that of the 
The great want 
of Burmah is said to be population, and what is 
wanted is reported to be, not Indian, but Chinese 
This, it is added, a safe 
thoroughfare, reducing the time in traveling, is sure 
The Shan country was found to be 
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will meet with his approval. 


asks that he be protected by legislative provisions 


that a certain omnipotence inheres in an act o 


the executive by his party adherents. 


and inconclusive indeed. 


its besetting difficulties. 





instanced in the case of Ireland. 


only one-seventh. 


hardly possible. 


population was I per cent. a year. 


larger masses of pauperized classes would grow up, 


requiring state subventions to feed them, threatening 
all attempts to reform Indian finance, and raising 


social and political difficulties of the most dangerous 
kind. 





Mr. Giffen found his most interesting illustration 
in the growth of population in the United States. 
Hitherto this population has doubled itself in each 
quarter of a century. It is unlikely, however, that 
this rate of increase can Jong continue, since a much 
larger portion of the available area of the country 
has been taken for settlement than is commonly 
imagined. ‘Theapproach to a complete settlement, 
which Mr. Giffen’s researches led him to regard as 
within a measurable distance, must, he thought, 
profoundly affect the world. A fundamental altera- 
tion in the conditions of economic growth would 
supervene. Chemical or other inventions rendering 
possible great improvements in agriculture might be 
made, which would have practically the same effect 
as an increase of the quantity of new land available. 
The rate of growth of population itself might be 
checked. If there were no change the masses of 
laborers would have to contend under increasing 
difficulties against a fall in the scale of living. As 
the approach to a complete settlement was made 
there would probably be a diversion of a large part 
of the stream of emigration from Europe and the 
eastern states of the Union to the northwest prov- 
inces of Canada. An increase of manufactures and 
of town population in the United States was next to 
be looked for. The final consequence to be expected 
would probably be a check to the tide of emigration 
from older countries, a greater demand upon the 
agriculture of those countries, or at least a mitiga- 
tion of the extreme competition it now sustains from 
virgin soils, and possibly a reversal of the present 
tendency for rents to fall. Such changes might not 
be immediately apparent, but it seemed hardly 
possible to doubt that they must begin to be felt in 
the course of ten, or, at most, twenty years. 





The London Yimes grasps adequately the import 
of the facts brought into relief by Mr. Giffen con- 
cerning the astonishing growth of the United 
States. The rapid increase in population and pro- 
ductiveness of tne United States—especially the 
Western states and territories—is dwelt upon by the 
Times, and declared to be the most important fact in 
contemporary history. The significance of it, 
especially to England, it is difficult to exaggerate. 


measure calculated to bring about this desirable end 


But the question might be pertinently asked, why 
does not the President use in his own behalf such 
means as are in his power to secure his emancipa- 
tion from the difficulties which beset his path? He 


apparently either entertaining the common delusion 


Congress, or perhaps desiring to be absolved 
by public authority from compliance with certain 
rules in relation to the distribution of patronage, 
conformity to which is understood to be exacted of 
That he has 
not felt at liberty to disregard those requirements 
seems to be implied in the statement that in his 
fourteen months of office only the same number of 
removals were made as in the four months of Presi- 
dent Garfield’s administration; a statement which 
the civil-service reformers will regard as very lame 
President Arthur evi- 
dently needs to be encouraged by the assurance 
that the public and Congress will be more likely to 
help a President who endeavors to help himself, 
than to support one who throws upon others 
incapable of acting with such effect as he the bur- 
den of extricating our administrative system from 


The influence of population statistics upon political 
thought was interestingly treated by Mr. Robert 
Giffen, the president of the Statistical Society, in his 
inaugural address before the Fellows of the society. 
The practical bearing of statistical investigations 
upon political questions was, he said, strikingly 
As late as 1840 
that country had nearly one-third of the population 
of the United Kingdom; now its population was 
Fifty or eighty years ago a 
separate Ireland might have been a menace to the 
existence of the English empire and to the inde- 
pendence of England itself; now such a thing was 
In India, when the famines were 
successfully coped with, the rate of increase of 
In ten years, at 
that rate, there would be 20,000,009 more people to 
be fed. The prospect was that, failing any speedy 
alteration in the character of the people, larger and 





















































































































“‘On the one hand,” continues the Z7zmes, ‘‘ we can 
no longer exist without America. The country of 
which within recent memory we were childishly and 
vindictively jealous now proves to be the country by 
which, to a great extent, we live. It sends us corn 
by the hundreds of shiploads. Its beef competes 
with ours, or rather becomes ours, and is sold at 
our native prices under the hands of the enterprising 
English butchers."’ It may well be that the idea of 
a growing America and a rapidly developing 
Canada is, as the Zzmes remarks, much more than 
the idea of a new market and a new source of 
supply, and that it may even rise to the dignity of 
an influence which will in time affect the whole 
political life of Europe. The interdependence of 
nations one upon another, which the extension of 
commerce renders increasingly manifest, will, as 
time goes on, became more and more keenly felt, 
and the different nations of men will realize that not 
in warring isolation, but through a peaceful and 
helpful unity, is the destiny of the race to be ac- 
complished. 


passing through the canal had been stationary at 
2,000,0co tons, yet that in 1880 the tonnage in- 
creased to 3,000,000 tons, and in 188r to 4,000,¢ 
tons, thus doubling the figures for 1879. 
































































Some time since mention was made of the pre 
jected establishment of a freight bureau at St. Louis 
to take special cognizance of questions affectin; 
freight and merchandise carriage to and from 
city. The project has since been carried forward 
completion. As appears from the articles of 
ciation, the special object of the bureau is to ad 
means for overcoming discriminations and ot 
obstacles to the commerce of the city, not go 
into details, which every house can with ordin; 
diligence transact more satisfactorily for itself, bu 
taking charge of such matters as cannot well 
accomplished by individual effort. At the meetin 
at which the bureau was organized some discussi 
was had upon the question of discriminations, an 
some differences of opinion were developed, but th 
general sentiment seemed to be that the burea 
would at all events be useful as a means of collectin 
facts in relation to the discriminations complained 
of and of securing the proper presentation of the m 
to the railroad men. One member spoke of th 
vital importance to the city of St. Louis of direct 
importation by way of New Orleans. St. Louis, 
was said, had reached such a point as a city that it 
should no longer be dependent on New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston in the matter of imports. 
If all the merchants came into the bureau the regu- 
lar running of steamers to New Orleans could be 
brought about, and the result would be cheaper 
freights—not only ocean freights, but river rates up 
and down. 
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The San Francisco Chronicle demands the repeal 
of the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty, which, it says, 
is not at all reciprocal in its benefits. According to 
the Chronicle the government lost $3,000,000 by this 
treaty in the last fiscal year, and much of this loss 
was through a fraudulent abuse of the treaty by the 
importation of higher grades of Hawaiian sugar 
than the treaty intended to admit duty {ree. The 
journal mentioned also states that the treaty 
gives the Hawaiian sugar monopoly the ad- 
vantage over importers from all other countries to 
the extent of go per cent. by the abatement of 
duties. The advocates of the maintenance of the 
treaty, whose views were recently set forth in a 
report on its results read before the Planter’s Labor 
and Supply Company, of Honolulu, by Mr. H. 
M. Whitney, point to the increase of importations 
of products of the United States into Hawaii in the 
years following the conclusion of the treaty. Ac- 
cording to the showing in this report the trade of 
the United States with Hawaii quadrupled in the 
five years from 1877 to 1881, while the trade of 
Hawaii with all other places only doubled in the 
same period. The United States, it is asserted, 
derive a distinct gain from this treaty, in that, 
instead of paying coin to China and Manila for 
sugar supplies for her Pacitic states and territories, 
she pays in the products of the soil and the work- 
shop which her own laborers have prepared ready 
for support. It is urged in the report that the 
sugar crop in Hawaii can never seriously interfere 
with the production or sales of sugar coming from 
Louisiana or elsewhere, since the supply of sugar 
for consumption in the United States is more than 
1,000,000 tons, whereas the sugar exported from 
Hawaii for the year 1882 cannot exceed 56,000 tons. 
Stress is also laid upon the political aspects of the 
treaty which secured a precedence for the United 
States in Hawaii, and in so doing secured a full 
equivalent for any pecuniary loss under the treaty. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BANKRUPTCY AND TARIFF LEGISLA- 
TION AT WASHINGTON. ; 
Washington, December 15.—The prospects of 
bankruptcy legislation have advanced somewhat in 
the Senate. Some of the writers for the press as- 
sume that the commitment of the bill to the Judi- 
ciary Committee means a certain defeat of the mea 
ure in this Congress, inasmuch as that committee is 
a parliamentary ‘‘nurse which cares not for it,” 
These assumptions are not based upon false inform- 
ation. It is true that the majority of the Judicia 
Committee favored the Equity plan, and reported 
it is also true that, on the vote which was taken 
the Senate to substitute the Lowell bill for tl 
Equity bill, but two members of the Judiciary Co 
mittee voted for the Lowell substitution. The 
were Hoar and Logan. Mr. Edmunds, chairm 
of the committee, who is a friend—and if he h 
taken an active part in the proceedings would he 
been the strongest supporter—of the Lowell bill, did 
not vote. But it is also true that, on the vote tc 
indefinitely postpone the entire subject of bankrupt 
cy—a motion which is equivalent to the motio 1 
the House to table, which means to altogether 
feat the measure—not a single member of the Jt 
ciary Committee voted in the affirmative. It is fa 
to assume from this that the members of the J 
ciary Committee are not opposed to all bankruptey 
legislation. Aside from this legitimate presump- 
tion, there is authentic information that the con mit. 
tee will, at no distant day, report back to the Ss en 
the Lowell bill, with, doubtless, some amendment 
One amendment, which was pending at the tim l 
motion was made, goes with the bill, and oth 
amendments may be proposed in committee. y } 
But it is not to be expected that the Judiciar: 
Committee, which is not only the law commi 
the Senate but also the keeper of its decorum 
do otherwise than to consider the vote upon 
Lowell bill in the nature of an instruction, an 
an instruction to report back a bankruptcy measut 
which will incorporate the substantial featur 
the Lowell bill. It is ascertained that Mr. 
munds, chairman of the committee, the giant of 
Senate in a legal debate, who hitherto, thinking 
subject of bankruptcy in this Congress hopeless, 
taken no interest in it, will now devote hims 
the perfection of a bill which shall be substan: 
the Lowell bill, of which he will himself unde 
the championship, when it shall be reported b: 
to the Senate. Mr. Logan, of Ilinois, too, v 
did not vote in committee when the bankruptcy b 
was reported before, but who, it had been expect 
would support the Equity plan, as it originated 
great measure in his own city, Chicago, and deri 
whatever support it had from the west and sou 
surprised some of the friends of the Lowell bil 
voting for it. He will, of course, continue to 1 
for it in committee, and in the Senate, when i 
be reported. So that the Lowell bill has no 





In response to a request of the British Board of 
Trade for an estimate of the value of goods passing 
through the Suez canal from and to the United 
Kingdom, the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
has returned some statistics of interest. The Board 
of Trade supplied tables upon which they wished an 
estimate to be made, and which gave the totals of 
the import and export of British India, the Straits 
settlements, Ceylon, China and Australasia, Cal- 
culated upon these tables it was found that of ninety- 
seven leading articles particularized—the transac- 
tions amounting to £114,000,000o—the proportion 
passing through the Suez canal was found to 
amount in value to £73,000,000, Of unenumerated 
and less important articles, amounting altogether to 
£28,000,000, £17,000,000 worth were estimated to 
pass through the canal, showing that, out of a total 
traffic amounting to £142,000,000, £,90,000,000 
went by the Suez route. 





The Chamber of Commerce, to render its esti- 
mate more complete, separated the trade of the East 
from that of Australasia, substituting for the latter 
the import and export trade of Japan, the Phil- 
ippine islands, Persia and the lesser eastern coun- 
tries. It was found that of the entire eastern 
trade, exclusive of that of Australia, more than five- 
sixths passed through the canal. Owing to the 
choice of routes open to the Australian trade, so 
large a share of it does not go by way of Suez; the 
proportion only amounting to one-fourth, including 
gold, and one-seventh without it. It is said, how- 
ever, that the Australian trade by way of the canal 
is increasing. Regarding the importance of the 
canal to the trade of the United Kingdom, the 
Manchester Guardian recalls the fact that although 
+ during the five years ending in 1879 the tonnage 
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adopted by the Senate as the measure of bank- 
ruptcy approved, provided any bill is to be passed, 
but it has secured the additional vote in the com- 
mittee of Mr. Logan, and the earnest support of 
Mr. Edmunds. The Judiciary Committee, there- 
fore, is instructed, in substance, to report back the 
Lowell bill with such amendments as may seem 
expedient, while the Lowell bill has upon the com- 
mittee at least three earnest supporters — Ed- 
munds, Hoar and Logan, which was not the case 
_ before. 

From this statement of facts, therefore, it is to be 
seen that the subject of bankruptcy in this Congress 
4 is not to be dismissed by the flippant remark that 
| the recommittal of the measure kills the bill. It 

does nothing of the sort. It does not of course 
_ insure the passage of the Lowell bill, or of any bill, 
by this Congress; but the recommittal, with prac- 
tical instructions, has removed a very important 
obstacle from the course of the bill, and, judging 
from these parliamentary conditions, its ultimate 
_ passage has been improved rather than injured by 
this motion. It is certain that the friends of the 
bill, including Senator Hoar, who has the measure 
so much at heart, and Mr. John Stetson, of Boston, 
/ who has long taken so active an interest in the 
- measure, consider the action of the Senate on last 
Monday as a victory for the Lowell measure, and 
not as a defeat. Whether, of course, the bill when 
reported will receive a majority of the votes of the 
Senate as it may be amended is an open question, 
but there is no reason to think that the measure will 

i _ not be brought before the Senate for a vote. 
i a The action of the Senate in adopting the Lowell 
_ substitute has strengthened the friends of the meas- 
| _ ure in the House. The Equity plan never had any 
if chance of success in the House, while the Lowell 

_ pill has some very earnest supporters there. The 

position as to the support of the two bills is quite 
different in the two houses. While in the Senate 
the Equity bill has its chief supporters in the 
west and south, in the House western men are to be 
found even among the strongest supporters of the 
Lowell bill. Members of the House Judiciary 
Committee who favor the Lowell bill are quoted as 
saying that in the action of the Senate on Monday 
they see good reason to hope that a bankruptcy 
measure may be passed. 
| But it will not do to take too enthusiastic a view of 
the prospects of the bill. There are a great many 
men in both houses: who are opposed to the pas- 
sage of any bill. Twenty-six senators, for instance, 
voted to postpone the entire subject indefinitely, 
and there were sixteen senators absent and not 
voting; but, if all the sixteen absentees were to be 
united with the twenty-six who are altogether op- 
posed to the bankruptcy legislation, they would not 
then be enough to defeat the measure altogether. 

In the vote by which the Loweli bill was substituted 

for the Equity bill the ayes were 34 and the nays 30. 
___-‘There were then twelve senators absent and not 
yoting. These absentees were Blair, Butler, Davis 
(of West Virginia), Fair, Farley, Grover, Hampton, 
Jones (of Nevada), Kellogg, Mahone, Mitchell and 
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Pendleton. The ultimate fate of the bankruptcy 
; measure in the Senate may depend upon the way 
-_ in which these twelve absent senators shall vote. 
_ Some of them are known to be opposed to any 


_ bankruptcy bill. But the exact position of all 

of them is unknown. Mr. Ingalls, who has so 

earnestly championed the Equity bill, will, when 

i the Lowell bill shall be reported, move to sub- 

’ stitute the Equity bill for it, and the tactics of las 
week will be resumed. 

The committees on Ways and Means and on 
Finance are holding daily sessions, and are earnest 
in their efforts to devise some bill for the modifica- 
tion of the tariff. Inquiry is now mainly directed to 

the tariff, for the reason that it is discovered that 

| the bill to repeal the tax upon tobacco, already 
3 - favorably reported by the nominal majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has liitle chance of 
passage. A member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, who has given the subject close attention, 
has said that he did not believe the reduction on 
tobacco would go below i2c. per pound. Possibly 
the reduction may reach 8c.; but there is no reason- 
able expectation that the total tobacco tax will be 
repealed. There is a growing feeling among con- 
servative men in both houses that the condition of 
the revenues will not warrant such a summary 
reduction, and that it is wise not to exchange a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty. : 

Aside from that, the best opinion is that the 
reductions of the revenue should begin with more 
equitable modification of the tariff laws. This 
» sentiment is growing. The most notable indication 

of it is among those who have always been classed 
as high protectionists. Some of the most earnest 
advocates of a revision of the tariff come from New 
_ England, while the representatives of the Pennsyl- 
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vania steel industry, whose interests are more 
affected by the bill proposed by the Tariff Commis- 
sion than those of any other class, are quoted as 


being quite willing that the bill shall pass. The 


theory upon which these protectionists are demand- 


ing some action on the tariff question at this session, 
and are supporting in great part the passage of the 


Tariff Commission bill as a whole, is that of self- 


preservation. They do not advocate a change in 


the tariff because of any tendency toward free trade 


or revenue reform, but because they are convinced 
that it is the part of wisdom to accept a moderate 
measure from this Congress rather than to leave the 
tariff an open question to betreated by a Democratic 
free-trade House at the beginning of a presidential 
campaign. The shrewdness which has characterized 
protectionists throughout the high-tariff years is not 
deserting them now. 
public opinion demands an equitable readjustment 
of the tariff. They prefer to make what they con- 
sider some sacrifices now, rather than to incur the 
risk of possibly much more sweeping reductions in 
the next Congress, with the certainty that, in the 
meantime, the manufacturing industries will be 
paralyzed by the agitation. 


They are convinced that 


The Ways and Means Committee has thus far 


not passed beyond the first section of the Tariff 


Commission's bill, and has made one important 
change in that. It has decided to recommend a 


considerable increase in the tariff on linseed oil 
above the recommendations of the commission, 


The Senate Finance Committee is considering the 


bill informally, and has passed over the whole of it 
without coming to aconclusion as to a single line. 


They have adopted a policy, however, which will 


materially facilitate the consideration of the measure 
when they shall enter upon its details. They have 


decided to hear no oral arguments, but, during the 


next two weeks, will receive any communications 


which the representatives of any industry may 
choose to file. Meanwhile, until these communica- 
tions shall have been received, and the testimony of 
the Tariff Commission shall have been furnished to 
the committee, it is not probable that this com- 
mittee will make any substantial progress. It is 
the disposition of this committee, for that matter, 
te await the action of the House. The effort will 
be made to avoid, if possible, the auxiliary ques- 
tion which would arise if the Senate should 
attempt to introduce a tariff bill—that the Constitu- 
tion gives to the House alone the right to originate 
revenue measures. There certainly is not time in 
the few remaining weeks of this Congress to discuss 
any such mooted constitutional question and to 
pass a tariff bill. 





THE GREATEST BLOT UPON THE BRIT- 
ISH MERCANTILE SYSTEM. 

London, November 28.—Now that Mr. Gladstone 
has passed his famous rules of procedure, people 
are beginning to look forward to the coming session 
ot Parliament with the hope that at least we may 
get through some genuine legislation. The two 
most pressing subjects will be the reform of the mu- 
nicipal institutions of the metropolis and a new 
bankruptcy measure, and of the two there is not a 
solvent merchant in the United Kingdom who 
would not tell you that the latter measure was by 
far the more urgently required. The bankruptcy 
laws of this country have always given much dis- 
satisfaction, involving as they have done a most 
cumbrous and expensive method of procedure. But 
it was hoped when at length the Bankruptcy act of 
1861 was passed that a way had at any rate been 
prepared for a better state of things. Prior to that 
date ‘‘traders"’ only could become bankrupt, and 
the estate of the insolvent non-trader was liable in 
perpetuity to be seized in satisfaction of the claims 
against him. ‘The act of 1861 abolished the insol- 
vent’s court and allowed all insolvents the relief of 
the bankrupt's discharge. Still the method of pro- 
cedure was almost as cumbrous as before. Vari- 
ous efforts were made to remedy defects, and at 
length, by the act of 1869, powers were granted toa 
majority of the creditors representing three-fourths 
of value to accept a liquidation by arrangement or 
a composition, and after such has been accepted 
every creditor was restrained from taking any further 
proceedings for the recovery of his debt. This act 
created quite a revolution in the winding up of 
bankrupt estates, and in the year 1881 there were 
recorded in the Gazette 5,216 liquidations by arrange- 
ment, 3,506 compositions with creditors, and only 
1,005 bankruptcies. Nevertheless the position was 
far from being improved. As time went on it be- 
came clear that the act of 1869 had set a premium 
upon dishonest bankrupties, and that the state, 
while relinquishing much of its hold over the estate 
of the insolvent, had rendered the creditor more 
helpless than he was before, and thus the debtor 
was enabled to set aside more readily for his own 
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future use assets to which his creditors had un- 
doubted right. The act of 1869 was certainly passed 
with the view of dispensing with the cumbrous and 
costly proceedings in bankruptcy as much as pos- 
sible, as well as with a view, within certain limits, 
of avoiding the stigma which attaches to a formal 
bankruptcy. If, it was thought, the creditors by a 
considerable majority were willing to compound, 
they might be permitted to do so, they being the 
best judges of their own affairs. How has this act 
worked? It was rightly conjectured that creditors 
would readily forego the costly proceedings entailed 
in the bankruptcy court, but now it is found as a 
rule that, the creditor having once accepted a liqui- 
dation by arrangement, is at the mercy of the debtor 
and the nominees whom he so often succeeds in 
appointing to the receivership of his estate. Take 
the year 1881 as an example. In that year 982 
bankrupt estates were closed, and of these 5928 were 
closed without paying any dividend whatever to the 
creditors, while, of the remaining 384, 115 paid 
1s. in the pound or less; 227, 2s. 6d. in the pound 
or less, and 314, 5s. in the pound or less. Conse- 
quently 81% per cent. of the bankrupts who did pay 
dividends paid their creditors less than a fourth of 
what they owed them. With such a prospect before 
them, under the existing method of procedure in 
bankruptcy, it was natural enough that creditors 
should be found willing to accept anything in the 
shape of a composition which might be offered, and 
thus out of the 3,506 cases of composition 1,908, or 
54 per cent., were found accepting 2s. 6d. or less in 
the pound, while as many as 2,905, or 83 per cent., 
were found willing to put up with less than §s. in 
the pound. Contrasting the first year under the 
Bankruptcy act of 1869 with the latest we obtain 
the following results : 


1870. Per cent. 1881. Per cent. 








Bankruptcies .. + 635% 18.5 1,005, 10.3 
Liquidations. «4,288 59.0 5,216 52.6 
Compositions Gro) pads 3,506 36.1 

SPOLALS Tein Ginne aeitaererelts 7,255 100.0 9,727. 00,0 


Thus it will be seen that the bankruptcies have 
dwindled down from 18% to 10% per cent. of the 
declared insolvencies, while the compositions have 
risen from 2214 per cent. to about 36 per cent. Now 
we will see how these compositions contrast over 
these two periods: 


Compositions (in the pound)— 1870. Per cent. 
Not exceeding IS........++- 76 5 


1881. Per cent, 
oe 24 
1,060 30 





Not exceeding 1s. to2s.6d.. 206 13 

Not exceeding 2s.6d.to5s.. 490 30 997 29 

Exceeding 5S...-.----+-+5++ 844 52 601 17 
Total compositions...... 1,616 100 3,506 100 


These figures are indeed startling. Whereas in 
1870 more than one-half the compositions effected 
exceeded 55. inthe pound, last year but one-sixth ex- 
ceeded that figure, and in my own experience I have 
heard accountants in the city of London boasting 
of their capabilities in inducing creditors to accept 
low compositions. The probabilities are that in the 
majority of these cases the debtors could have easily 
paid considerably larger amounts than they did pay, 
and that if those drawing up a statement of the 
debtors’ affairs had had the creditors’ interests at 
heart, instead of the debtors’, a far different result 
would have been obtained. As it is, about the 
readiest method of realizing a fortune in the United 
Kingdom is to call your creditors together and 
frighten them into a composition. It is simply pre- 
posterous that a man who has induced his creditors 
to accept 1s. in the pound should be immediately free 
to start operations again just as though nothing had 
happened. Such cases ought to be wound up in 
bankruptcy, and the bankrupt to be debarred from 
fresh mercantile operations until he had obtained 
his formal discharge. As it is, under the act of 1869, 
bankrupts do not care whether they obtain an order 
of discharge or not, and it is remarkable that out of 
5,207 bankrupts adjudicated during the past five 
years only 606 have thought it worth while to apply 
to the court for a formal discharge. The fact of the 
matter is, that a man is just as free to set about 
other business without a discharge as with it, and 
thus it is that the term ‘‘an uncertificated bankrupt” 
has entirely lost its significance. 

It would naturally be supposed that a measure 
which has been for the past ten years condemned by 
every honest merchant in the Kingdom would soon 
have been removed from the statute book, and I 
believe I am not wrong in saying that at least a 
dozen bankruptcy bills have been brought before 
Parliament since the act of 1869 was passed, and 
each in turn has been shelved. Politics and Ireland 
have effectually silenced all business legislation, and 
the present government, who, upon taking office, 
were going to discard foreign affairs altogether and 
to show the late administration how to carry through 


British merchants. 





needful home legislation, have done less than ever 
in the way of silencing the just complaints of 
There seemed a hope last year 
that the Bankruptcy bill introduced by the president 
of the Board of Trade might haye become law, and 


I do not think it would have met with any very 
material opposition. But it was shelved, and this 
last measure was not even formally introduced. It 
is probable, however, that the bill in question will 
form the basis of coming legislation, and as such is 
likely to be the case, I will furnish you with a short 
summary of its contents. In the first place, all 
proceedings would be, under this measure, com- 
menced by a bankruptcy petition, no liquidations or 
compositions being permitted until such a petition 
had been before the court. Upon adjudication the 
court would appoint one of its own officers to be an 
official receiver, though a special receiver might be 
appointed on application by the creditors, and the 
official in question would incur no expense beyond 
such as was requisite for the protection of the 
estate. The duty would devolve upon the bankrupt 
to furnish the official receiver with a statement of 
assets and liabilities, but he would not be entitled to 
charge the estate with accountant's fees for that 
purpose. This statement of assets and liabilities 
would be presented at the first meeting of the 
creditors, when they would be permitted to accept a 
composition, provided always that the composition 
equaled or exceeded five shillings in the pound— 
otherwise bankruptcy would be inevitable. These 
provisions, together with others for the summary 
winding up of small estates, were the principal 
matters dealt with in an exceedingly long and 
involved bill, which, it is to be hoped, may become 
law within the next twelve months. At any rate, 
however faulty it may be, we cannot be worse off 
than we are at present. 





CAPTURING THE TRADE OF MEXICO. 

Monterey, Mexico, December 6.—Monterey is a 
city of 42,000 inhabitants ; it has an importing and 
exporting trade, even now, of several millions an- 
nually; it is the first city of importance encountered 
on the line of the railway after crossing the Rio 
Grande; it lies directly upon the line of the shortest 
available railway route between the City of Mexico 
and New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh. Its size, established commerce and geo- 
graphical situation give assurance that the increase 
of trade between Mexico and the United States will 
directly increase the trade of Monterey; that here 
will be the meeting point of the commerce between 
the two countries; that this city will continue to 
be, as it has been for years past, the point of collec- 
tion for outgoing and of distribution for incoming 
goods which pass in trade between the United 
States and Mexico. On the other hand, should the 
trade with the United States not be further devel- 
oped, Monterey is still certain to be the business 
center of northeastern Mexico, because the supply 
of articles required from outside the country, if not 
brought in from the States, will come from Europe, 
and will reach Monterey most directly by way of the 
railroad that has been opened recently between here 
and the Texan port of Corpus Christi. 

Onthe face of the matter it seems absurd to suggest 
that Europe has any chance of holding the north- 
eastern Mexican trade. Butit is not absurd. On the 
contrary, it looks very much now as though pre- 
cisely this outcome of the situation could be counted 
upon as a certainty; as though the trade with the 
United States would stop where it is, or would even 
decrease, while the new trade created by the rail- 
road, and some of the old with it, would go ina 
lump to Europe. The cause of this seemingly im- 
possible condition of affairs is simply that the 
merchants of the leading cities in the United 
States—an exception being made in favor of New 
Orleans and, perhaps, also in favor of Galveston— 
will not take the trouble to ask for the Mexican 
custom that, at the present moment, the asking will 
give them. New Orleans, to be sure, is not asleep, 
and a good deal is being done there toward building 
up substantial business relations with Mexico. 
Some doubts have been expressed as to the practi- 
cal value of the Mexican Exchange recently estab- 
lished there; but from what I have seen myself of 
the good result of its workings I am convinced 
that its practical value is very considerable. If it 
has accomplished nothing else, it has aroused the 
New Orleans merchants to a realizing sense of their 
Mexican opportunities and it continually keeps 
Mexico in their minds. New Orleans merchants, 
therefore, are sending commercial travelers into 
Mexico, and really are exerting themselves to cap- 
ture the trade that is springing up here as a conse- 
quence of the railway invasion. On a smaller scale 
the same spirit is found in Galveston. But outside 
of these two cities the American merchants are 
letting the Mexican trade here severely alone. 

I have been in Monterey for a month, During 
this time I have encountered but a single represent- 
ative of a New York house and I have met no 
commercial travelers at all from St. Louis, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, or other cities of the central and east- 
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ern states. The New York man, who represented 
one of the largest of the New York commission 
houses, stayed here for less than a week and did a 
good month's business, for he commanded the mar- 
ket and was shrewd in managing it. The New 
Orleans men, not being so well versed in Mexican 
ways, and lacking the business qualities of their 
New York competitor, did not have such complete 
success in their work; but their success was suffi- 
ciently great to send them away very well satisfied 
with what they had accomplished. One or two men 
have been here from Galveston; but I do not know 
what came of their search for trade. This is the 
record of a month, and it is very meager when we 
remember that this is the decisive period in which 
the trade of Mexico must be lost or won by the 
United States. The channels of supply for this 
northeastern region, of which Monterey is the 
capital, have completely shifted since the railroad 
came in. Goods come no longer by ox-cart from 
the City of Mexico; and the United States is the 
natural source of supply since the new channel has 
been opened. But at-this rate the United States is 
not likely to be much of a gainer by the new de- 
parture. The prompt establishment of a line of 
English steamers to Corpus Christi means that 
England is not going to give up this trade for want 
of energy in trying to hold it; and that England, 
with Germany, actually is holding it very well, is 
shown by the quantities of packages that I see about 
the various stores here stamped “ Port of Corpus, 
Christi, in bond to Nuevo Laredo,” which means 
that the packages are foreign goods actually sent 
across United States territory by foreign mer- 
chants, who are holding a trade that the merchants 
of the United States are losing simply because they 
have not the energy to possess themselves of it. 
How rapidly this trade is increasing is shown by 
the following figures taken from the books of the 
Mexican National Railway Company. In Septem- 
ber the freights received at Monterey amounted to 
253,980 kilogrammes ; in October, to 952,665 kilo- 
grammes; in November to 1,114,417 kilogrammes, 
more than quadrupling in three months. These 
incoming freights represent both European and 
United States consignments. The outgoing 
freights, consisting for the most part of goods sent 
to the United States only, have not increased in 
the same proportion—in September 125,806 kilo- 
grammes; in October 188,665 kilogrammes; in 
November 237,256 kilogrammes. The difference is 
sufficiently marked to show with unpleasant dis- 
tinctness how the tide of trade is setting. It gives 
point to the question—what are the merchants of 
the United States going to do about it? Do they 
intend to let the trade of Mexico go to Europe, or 
do they intend to keep it for themselves? There is 
no time now for anything but a practical answer. 
If the trade is to be captured at all it must be cap- 
tured right away. A beginning must be made here 
in Monterey, and from Monterey the advance must 
be pushed southward. A foothold in Monterey is 
the thin end of the wedge, and with that started the 
driving in can be counted upon as assured in ad- 
vance. But to drive a wedge you must first start 
it—and thus far the start has been very badly 
made. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 


digious quantities of grain, cotton and meat as you 


vailed some fifteen years ago regarding wool, when 
it was asserted that, unless a timely pestilence 


tralia or the Argentine Republic, the legitimate 
interests of the wool industry of the world would 
be ruined. The boom of American agriculture is 
not over, nor have we yet seen the measure of the 
productive powers of the Union, for as long as you 
have land to give away, and we can send you 
500,000 emigrants from Europe yearly, we may 
count upon the area of your tillage extending faster 
than the increment of population. The consump- 
tion of grain, meat and cotton grows with the 
spread of commerce and cheapness of production, 
so that it may be safely predicted that the agri- 
cultural exports of America will double before the 
close of the century. 

Let us for a moment survey the progress made by 
the United States in tillage and pastoral farming 
since 1850, viz.: 


SHEEP-RAISING IN MEXICO. 


Monterey, December 4.—Six years ago there was 
a vast quantity of land fit for sheep-ranging in 
Texas that could be had for little or nothing. Set- 
tlements could be made by purchase at from 20c. to 
25c. an acre, or on leasehold at from 1%c. to 2c. an 
acre. But this good time has passed by. The 
country has filled up. Desirable ranging land 
is practically not to be had now save at prices 
which put it beyond the reach of men of small 
means. There is still, it is true, a considerable 
amount of ranging country untenanted in the north- 
western part of the state, but the objections to this 
region are of a serious sort. It is so far north that 
snowfalls occasionally occur of a depth sufficient to 
cut off the food supply, thus compelling a reserve of 
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food for possible feeding in winter, or else involving rg acres.’ farms, pees 
the taking chances against the starving of the stock. ee 232,000,000 Eases 
. « : . . 000, 000 279,000,000 2,0 00 
Another serious objection is the high cost of labor, 90,000,000 icaroa mine oes 
not less than $25 a month for herders; and a still 160,000,000 341,000,009 507,000,000 





further increase of expense is caused by the high 
price of provisions, due to the long distance that 
stores must be packed or carted over bad trails. 
Along the line of the International & Great 
Northern Railway, in the northern, central and 
northeastern portions of the state, where stores can 
be got at relatively low prices, labor costs much and 
land is very high. Here the price for good grazing 
land is from $1.25 to $1.50 per acre, and leaseholds 
are made at from qc, to 8c. per acre. The fact 
must be borne in mind that a sheep-range in which 
there is room to carry on the business on a fair 


In each decade the area of land under farms has 
risen almost as much as the extent of France, and 
since 1880 the rise has been still more rapid, aver- 
aging nearly 1,000,009 acres monthly won from the 
desert. Moreover the character and value of the 
farms show a notable improvement, the ratio of 
tilled land having advanced from 21 per cent. of the 
farming area in 1850, to 33 percent. in 1880. As a 
consequence the acreage valuation, which the 
census of 1850 showed at $11, had risen to $22 in 
1870, and is now estimated at $25.25, buildings 
included at all dates. 


scale, with due provision for expansion, is a tract 
At the present 
prices of land in Texas, therefore, a large capital is 
required to provide the range alone, without a 
The days of successful sheep- 
ranging on small capital in Texas have come to 


The result of this scarcity of land and general rise 
in prices in Texas is that would-be herders are 
crossing the Rio Grande and establishing ranges in 
There is very good warrant for this. The 
best grazing land can be had here for $450 the 
league (4,400 acres), and very good land can be ob- 
tained for $270 the league. On leasehold the same 
lands can be had at from $12 to $18 per league per 
annum. Titles are good for sales, and contracts 
These 
Probably 
they will increase ro or 12 per cent. during the 
ensuing twelve months, for the influx of sheep- 
growers is so considerable, now that the Mexican 
National Railway has penetrated and opened up the 
Labor can be had 
here for from $7 to $10 per month—and the Mex- 
icans are natural-born shepherds—to which must be 
added about $1.75 or $2 per month, the cost of food 
Clippers are paid 114c. per sheep 
In starting a range sheep can be bought 
for about $1.80 a head, about the price that is paid 
The market here for wool is excellent, 
either for consumption in Mexico or for export. On 
the range wool sells for about 18c., and is delivered 
in San Luis Potosi or Monterey for 20c. per pound. 
Improved wool sells in the City of Mexico for 3oc. 
or 32c. per pound. A large manufacture of blankets 
and woolen cloths is carried on in the City of 
Mexico, Pueblo and San Luis Potosi, hence the 
strong home market. A matter of some importance 
is the good market that is had here for mutton, 
thus giving an opportunity—not found elsewhere— 
for the sale of yearlings, and the consequent in- 
crease of the stock by the sale of young rams and 
Good blooded stock can be 
bought at reasonable prices in Texas, and crosses 


LETIBRS STORE BEDI TOR, 


Str—A country like yours, which can give away 
10,000,000 acres of fertile land yearly, and has still 
760,000,000 acres to offer to settlers, is so favorably 
circumstanced for agriculture that we cannot be 
surprised that your grain crop approaches 1% tons 
per inhabitant, besides your enormous production 
of cotton. There is, however, a strange apprehen- 
sion lest American agriculture may increase so fast 
that the world will be unable to consume such pro- 


will have for exportation. A similar alarm pre- 


should come to sweep off half the sheep of Aus- 
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lation and tillage: 
ie crop, 


36 and 42 acres, the latter being the present ratio. 


per cent. in number since 1860. 


Value of cattle.  inhadb. pasture, 
$544,0c0,000 $23, $2.30 
1,090,030,000 35 390 
zopecenien 35 420 
1,820,c00,coo 36 5.35 





in live stock that it did thirty years ago. 


railway system. 


lars, viz.: 

















inhabitant. 


medium population. 


of 1850. 


It may appear to people in Europe as a wonder- 
fully profitable branch of industry which almost 
quadruples its capital in thirty years, but the fact is 
that agricultural and pastoral farming in the United 
States have not kept pace with the increment of 
national wealth, which has grown almost sixfold in 
the same period. This will be seen more clearly on 
comparing the items at the close of each decade (not 
including public works, state lands or forests) as 


follows: 
National wealth in millions 


2 of dollars, Ratio per inhabitant, 
Agricul, ~ Other, Total. Agricul. Other. Total. 
WHOcpenste 4,528 2,902 71430 $106 S124 $320 
1860..... 8,8 7,950 16,810 280 250 = 
1870 Pes 12,155 19,085, 31,240 312 498 810 
1880. ... 17,140 25,120 42,200 343 502 845 


Thus the agricultural and pastoral capital, which 
was more than 60 per cent. of national wealth in 
1850, and 53 per cent. in 1860, is now less than 40 
per cent., a proof that farming has not been so 
profitable as other pursuits, and a security that this 
branch of industry is not likely to be overdone, 

There is, therefore, no reason for alarm on either 
hand, since farming is on a much more flowing and 
advanced footing than in any country of Europe, 
for you raise more bushels of grain, and possess 
more value of cattle to population, than has ever 
been known in the annals of this part of the world. 
The following table shows this at a glance, viz: 


Bushels, Bushels Value of Ratio 

grain. per inhad. cattle. per inhad, 
United States. .2,718,000,000 St $1,820,0¢0,000 $36 
Russias oe. venice I, 710,000,000 21 1,725,000 090 2r 
Branceecccsncns 726,000,000 19 1,060,000,000 29 
Germany ...... 000,000 14 1,150,000,c00 2 
ANSETAEs « cae 548,000,000 15 T,025,000,coo 8 
U. Kingdom ... 322,C00,000 9 I, 175,000,090 33 
Canada........ menos 31 170,000,000 40 
Australia....... ),000,000 22 330,000,000 120 


In Europe the production of grain has not in- 
creased during the last ten years, while the popula- 
tion (in spite of emigration) has risen 24,000,000 
of souls. The ratio of cattle to population is de- 
clining rapidly. In these facts you have the strong- 
est guarantee that Europe will every year depend 
more and more on America for supplies, notwith- 


standing the passing effect of a better harvest than 
usual, 5 


M. G. MULHALL, F.S.S. 


The following table enables us to compare popu- 


Bushels, Acres tilled, 


Population, ush. perinhad, perinhad, 
TOCa, Seas 23,200,000 869,000,000 37 2.68 
7860 5. <-eens 31,500,000 | 1,232,000,000 39 2.64 
1870 Feesbes «600,000 1,399,000,c00 3 2.51 
SERGI wa se 50,300,000 2,718,000,000 54 3.30 


The area of tillage, of course, includes not 
only grain, but also cotton and all other crops. 
The average size of tarms diminished from 198 
acres in 1850 to 155 in 1870, and 106 in 1880, but 
the average of tilled acres compared with the num- 
ber of farms has not varied much, ranging between 


Pastoral industry has kept pace with agriculture, 
cows having increased 37 per cent. and sheep 82 
If we compare the 


value of live stock with population and pastoral 
area, at the four periods under consideration, we 
find as follows: 


Ratio per Per acre of 


Thus, in spite of the great increase of population, 
the average value of cattle to each inhabitant has 
risen 57 per cent. since 1850, and every acre of 
grazing land nowstands for nearly 2% times the value 
This is, 
indeed, partly due to enhanced prices for sheep and 
cattle, but still more to the better development of 
the country’s resources through the expansion of the 
Without staying now to examine 
the causes, let us take in at a glance the increase of 
tillage and pastoral farming since 1850, by placing 
the principal items side by side in millions of dol- 





— Millions of dollars. = 

1850, 1860. 1870. 1880. 

Lanés and buildings..... 3,271 6,645 9,263, 12,830 
Imp!ements 152 24) 337 as 
Caine: cpinanahe sd cries 534 1,089 1,525 1,820 
LPGHS beta vsece sense ay 5 880 1,030 1,965 
DORA castscetaticnw nee 4,528 8,860 12,155 17,140 


As compared with population, the greatest increase 
of capital in farming was during the ten years before 
the war, the accumulation of that decade showing 
$433,009,000 per annum, or $16 per head on the 
medium population. There was a great fall, caused 
by the war, during the ensuing decade, the annual 
increase not exceeding 329,000,000, or $9 per 
Finally, in the ten years ending 1880, 
there has been a recovery, the accumulation aver- 
aging $498,000,000 yearly, or $1r per head on the 
During the whole period of 
thirty years the increase has averaged $420,000,900, 
or 9% per cent. per annum on the original capital 








































































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. — 
[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] 

An indorsement upon a piece of commercial pa: 
made by the payee thereof, as follows: ‘TI wai 
notice and protest,” operates as a waiver of notice 
and demand, in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota, in Wolford vs. Andrews, decided it 
June. The court also decided in the same ce: 
that an indorsement by the payee: ‘I waive no 
and protest and guarantee payment,” declared 
contract of indorsement or guaranty, and that 
holder could sue him either as indorser or guarantor. 









A bank leased a banking-room, and the leas 
read as follows: ‘‘For six months, from December‘ 
1881, to May 6, 1882." On May 6 the landlord 
entered forcibly and took possession of the roo 
and the bank sued for damages for a forcible en 
and detainer of the premises. A judgment 
entered for the bank, and the landlord carried the 
case, Nindell vs. State Bank of Nebraska, to the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, who affirmed th 5 
judgment, in September. The Chief Justice, Max. fe 
well, in the opinion, said: Testimony of witnesses 
will be received to cure any ambiguity in a paper so _ 
as to make the terms thereof definite and certain. In. 
this case, however, it cannot be said that there is an 
ambiguity; the lease was for six months, and fixing 
the date of its termination as of May 6 was merely 
an error of computation, which the court will 
correct. : - 





« 


A conveyed land to B, who made a deed to C, 
the wife of A. The only consideration from C to 
A was her promise that she would execute a release 
of her right of dower in certain of his property, 
which promise was subsequently executed. At th 
time of this conveyance A was in debt, and one of 
his creditors brought suit—Collinson vs. Jackson— 
in the United States Circuit Court at Portland, Ore., 
to set aside these two deeds as having been made in 
fraud of A’s creditors. Judge Deady, in August, — 
decided in favor of the creditor, and said: The 
reasonable inference is that the conveyance to the 
wife through B was made with the intent to hinder, 
delay and defraud A's creditors, no valuable con-— 
sideration having been given by B or by the wife 
tohim. The promise to release her dower was no — 
consideration, for it was void: First, because it was 
made by a wife to her husband, which was not a 
valid contract ; and second, because it was not in 
writing; as it affected real property it was neces- 


, 
sary that it should be in writing. 





A debtor made a conveyance to his wife to defra do 
his creditors, and then executed an assignment o: 
his property under the insolvency laws of his state. 
The trustee made no effort to set aside this fraudu 
lent deed, though he offered to sue if the creditors 
desired it, but no one made any request to him. 
After the trustee had distributed the property whic 
came into his hands, F, one of the creditors, and 
who had received his full dividend, brought a suit. 
against the wife to declare the deed to her void for 
fraud as to creditors. In this case, Filley vs. King, 
the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, in 
May, decided in favor of the creditor. Judge Par 
dee, in the opinion, said: Unlike the Bankrupt act, 
our insolvent law neither takes from the creditor nor 
suspends his right to sue; it simply removes all. 
temptation to do so, in the case of an honest a 
signment, by taking from him the right to seques' 
by way of security any property which the trustee 
takes or has the right to take into his possession 
Neither does it discharge the debtor from the obli- 
gation to pay the remainder by reason of the pa 
ment of a part of his debt. ae 








os 


A & Co. sent over 2,000 carloads of cattle by 
railroad, and on the freight, which was payable 
monthly, drawbacks were to be allowed. The firm 
was dissolved in 1872 and its affairs all settled. In 
1882 the executor of K, one of the firm, sued th 
railroad company to make it account for ce 
drawbacks which he alleged it had by fraud ker 
from the partnership. This suit was brought on 
behalf of K, alone, to recover his part of any 
found due, his executor having been refused the ai 
of A, a surviving partner, and the conservator of 
the other partner, who had become a lunatic. In 
this case, Kirby vs. The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad Company, brought in the Unite 
States Circuit Court, at New York, the other pa 
ners were made defendants, and they pleaded thz ; 
as six years had passed since the settlement of the 
accounts of the firm between themselves, any action 
for the recovery of money was barred; and the rai 
way company made the same defense of the statute 
of limitations, and, also that, as the right of action 
against it was in the surviving partners, K’ 
executor couldnot sue. Judge Wallace, on Nove 






































































ber 20, in deciding the case, said: 1. The action is 
barred as against the other partners. 2. The railway 
company being a foreign corporation it cannot plead 
the statute of limitations. 3. The objection that the 
complainant has no standing to maintain the suit is 
quite too technical to prevail in a court of equity 
whose flexible rules regarding parties aim only to 
preserve the substantial rights of all who have a 
material interest in the controversy. Assuming 
that the right of action rested in the surviving part- 
ners originally, the complainant cannot be deprived, 
by their incapacity or refusal to act, of his right to 
recover his part of any sum that may be found to be 
due. 





The dam and booms of A obstructed the Little 
Wolf river, in Wisconsin, and the logs of another 
dealer were stopped on their way down it. In an 
action for damages, Weatherby vs. Micklejohn, the 
defendant set up a counterclaim for the use of a 
canal he had dug from one bend to another in the 
river, which is a crooked stream, by the plaintiff in 
running his logs. The Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin, in October, decided in favor of the plaintiff. 
_ Judge Cassoday, in the opinion, said: The river is 
‘apublic navigable stream, and the defendant says 
that he made this canal for the purpose of improving 
its navigation and lessening the expense of driving 
and booming logs on it to all persons choosing or 
desiring to use the improvement. There were no 
gates or guards to it, and it was therefore open to 
any one who desired to use it; and no objection was 
made by the defendant to its use. Therefore this 
artificial channel, it must be decided, was dedicated 
to the public use of all persons choosing or desiring 


The latest bit of enterprise on the part of the 
New Orleans T%imes-Democrat is the organization of 
an expedition to explore the swamp-lands of Florida. 
Much has already been done in the matter of re- 
claiming these lands, and it is believed that millions 
of dollars can be added to the productive capacity 
of the state by judicious and thorough organization 
in the matter of draining and reclaiming the Florida 
marshes. 


The Stuttgart Chamber of Commerce has recently 
taken action in the matter of urging on the German 
Trade Diet, which was to meet yesterday, the 
necessity of the canalization of the Neckar. There 
appears to be considerable interest in canal con- 
struction throughout Germany and Switzerland, as 
well as in England and France. 
will doubtless have canal discussion of importance 
on hand in a short time. 


Labour News of November 29 to be in a good posi- 
tion. 
in the northern iron trade. 
iron and steel works were briskly employed. The 
tin-plate makers in the same district were said to 
be unsettled. Recently received cable dispatches 
announcing the failure of several heavy British tin- 
plate firms will perhaps explain the meaning of the 
disturbance in that trade. 
ports iron ship-building continued active. 
weavers at Macclesfield had struck, while at Kid- 
derminster business was improving. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





New York state 





The British coal trade is said by the London 


A reduction of 5 per cent. has been awarded 
In South Wales the 


At leading northern 
Silk 





ware, formerly free, and tissues are raised from 
to to 12% per cent. ad valorem. 
abolished in North Australia in 1875, but they 
have been reimposed on alcoholic liquors, tobacco, 
fish and salt. 
noted by the Glasgow Hera/d, duties have been re- 
duced in several directions, tea and coffee being 
admitted free. 
glass, however, have been raised from 20 to 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. Jamaica has imposed to per cent. 
additional on the amount of all duties levied. 
The unenumerated rate in British Guiana has been 
raised from 5 to 10 per cent. 


A national convention of commercial travelers 
was held in Baltimore during the past week, the 
object of the meeting being to urge the passage of 
a law by Congress abrogating state laws which 
impose taxes on commercial travelers. The con- 
vention was addressed by Mr. J. H. Brewer, mem- 
ber of Congress from New Jersey, who pointed 
out the advantages of healthful competition, while 
the laws of some of the states restrict interstate 
trade almost to prohibition. 
of Baltimore, insisted that state legislatures act 
in violation of their prerogatives when enacting 
laws imposing taxes on commercial travelers 
regarded it as a settled principle that the state has 
no right to levy a tax on foreign imports, and cer- 
tainly not on goods imported from a sister state. 


port trade of the Dominion, in a recent issue, in 
anticipation of the complete report for 1882. The 
shipments have been as follows, those for 1882 
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Duties were 


In the Dominion of Canada, as 


Window-glass and silvered-plate 





Mr. John H. Handy, 


He 





The Montreal Herald reviews the live-stock ex- 


likewise making a hard struggle against Great 
Britain for the possession of the Spanish iron mar- 
ket. According to the report of the British consul 
at Santander they have succeeded in ousting consid- 
erable British railway material, and in 1881 Ger- 
many stood first in the Spanish iron market 4n con- 
sequence of a large contract for steel rails secured 
by the Messrs. Krupp. Great Britain, it is added, 
has but a slight advantage over Belgium in certain 
iron wares used in Spain for agricultural, manu- 
facturing or domestic purposes, and Belgium is 
smartly contesting it on a basis of superior quality. 
In 1881 Belgium sent 28,686 pounds of cutlery to 
Spain via Santander, against 20,600 pounds from 
England. 
‘‘ Belgium appears to have beaten us also in needles 
and steel pens.” 


The Manchester Guardian adds that 





It appears that special arrangements are making 


to secure through passage from Liverpool and other 
European points of embarkation to California, via 
steamer to New Orleans, the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road to El. Paso, and thence by the Southern 
Pacific Railway, for about $25 each. This is the 
result of a conviction on the part of Californians 
that immigration is desirable, and that it is time to 
make a beginning by securing special rates for 
foreigners wishing to locate on the Pacific coast. 
The soils of Oregon and California are so productive, 
and the climate and methods of tilling the soil so 
conducive to rapid and easy success, that those 
states, as the Commercial Bulletin well says, ‘‘are 
capable of sustaining a population of 10,000,000 
each, and of supplying the grain, the wine, the 
wool, hides and orchard fruits for a large part of 


the United States and western Europe when fully 


The ‘balance of trade’’ of the Dominion of | being to the close of navigation only: 











































_ to float logs through it, and the defendant is not en- 


































titled to recover from the plaintiff for its use any Canada during nine months of the current year Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. | developed. No doubt is entertained by those inter- 
shows an excess of $28,781,888 of importations LEM EA aca 04a 9105 NA aC sees 50,995 81,831 emt Ae oe : ; 2 

‘more than he could recover for the use of the The T ease eee a ‘ fee Ga ved A DR ERIeY seeter 18,055 41,225 +++ 45,535 62401 ested in immigration to California that the opening 
° Z rultsy eaee Gee 25,00 332 | In 1882......-- 2, ; : ; ; : 

spLeronte tilebe parake Gps ais a His aes = 42,393 7,059 | oF the Southern Pacific route will result in drawing 


stream itself had the new channel not been cut. A te: 
7 The report relating to the port of Montreal indi- 
cates that the shipments of the year are in excess of 
any previous twelve months. The business is as 
yet practically in its infancy, and the promise as 
to growth is gratifying. An important feature of 
the returns is that the chief increase in the export 
cattle trade of the United States has been made via 


the St. Lawrence. 


a heavy volume of population from the Mediterra- 
nean nations and interior and western Europe as 
soon as its advantages are widely known and the 
lines of steamers are making regular trips.” 


evidence of the fact that the world at large is taking 
largely of Canadian products, and paying for them 
in goods, than that the trade situation is unhealthy 
by reason of excess purchases abroad. The con- 
clusion is reached that the Canadian ‘national 
policy,”’ which was professedly started to secure ‘a 
favorable balance of trade '"—an excess of exports— 
has been a failure so far as that intention is con- 
cerned, and that Canada has been prosperous in 
spite of rather than on account of it. - 





A wrote to B to send him 300 iron fence posts and 
'_x,200 pounds of wire, and as B could not supply the 
| goods he turned the order over to C, writing to 





The number of suicides taking place in New 
York city, as prepared by Dr. John T. Nagle, 
Deputy Registrar of Vital Statistics, during each of 
the years from 1870 to 1881, inclusively, were 
recently published in the 7viduwe. The list is given 
as follows : 


A by postal card that C would send the posts and 
‘wire, except that some of the posts would not be 
‘sent at once. This card was not signed, but it was 
jn B’s handwriting, which A knew. In forwarding 
- the goods C’sent a bill, on which was noted that the 
remaining half of the posts would be sent soon, and 





The annual convention of the American Agricul- 
tural Association convened in Chicago on the 12th 
inst. A communication was read on the superiority 
























added: ‘You will Please remit amount of this bill, On December 12 the Mexican government rail- : iy Year Males. Females. Total|Year. Males. Females, Total 
Be. we. Ste doing pousiness or, B. Goad: were | way inspector examined 14 kilometers of the Mexi- | evaporated OVER EARS fruity eaee letter wasiteac Se | Signs i ie 2 3 
shipped yesterday in good order. Yours, C. Four can National Railway recently constructed between urging the convention to bring to the attention of | 1872...... 111 33 144 | 1879. 17 117 

days later the other posts were shipped with a like | \fonterey and Santa Caterina, on the Coahuila Congress the necessity of legislation against the a ey io | 1881; a3 (366 

bill. A refused to pay C, and suit was brought by | givision, and accepted it on tne part of the govern- lung plague in cattle. Gen. W. W. Burns, UasSrA:, pie * ss ee ney otal...1,314 fad tes 


read a paper on the preservation of moisture for a 
seasonable rainfall, which, it is claimed, can be done 
by the action of the states and general government 
in planting trees on the borders of bodies of water 
and on the margins of water courses. The re- 
clamation of waste land in Scotland was described 
by Mr. George Gregg, superintendent of agricul- 
ture to the Duke of Sutherland, and Mr. S. Nugent 


The greatest number of suicides by men are re- 
ported to have occurred between the ages of 35 
and 4o years, and by women between the ages of 
go and 35. The oldest person committing suicide 
during the twelve years noted was 91 years and 4 
months old. More Germans took their own lives 
than any other one nationality, as shown: 


C and judgment recovered. A carried the case to 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska, Neidig vs. Cole, 
who, in June, affirmed the judgment. The Chief 
Justice, Lake, in the opinion said: There is noth- 
ing in the case to show that A could reasonably 
have inferred that the shipments were made on the 
credit of B. Nor is there any evidence that he 
ever undertook to fill the order upon the credit of 


ment. Press dispatches received from Monterey, 
dated as given above, state that under the terms of 
the concession granting $7,000 per kilometer of 
accepted road, the company will receive imme- 
diately $98,000. The report adds that track is 
already laid for 16 kilometers south of Santa Caterina, 
and that the company is now operating 284 kil- 


ometers in Northern Mexico, making a total on the France 


Germany 




































any one but A himself. From these facts the law northern division from Corpus Christi, Tex., to Townsend, American traveling correspondent of United States ae All other countries........ 226 
e will imply an agreement on the part of A to pay for | Santa Caterina, of soo kilometers of completed road. the London Field for a number of years past, 4| gneland 2.022000, Porn See ee 1,687 
_ the goods according to the terms upon which they gentleman of wide observation and experience in | The methods of self destruction were as follows : 

were delivered to him. If unwilling to be bound The Roberts National Bank of Titusville, Pa., the United States, addressed the meeting on ‘‘ be ltpecan te ee ee Wrowakiy eae Ge 
__ by those terms he ought to have rejected the goods | has been organized; capital, $109,000; Walter B. Immense Agricultural Strides of this Country.” pe 4 Deaping from Bienes 4 
Roberts, president; Erastus T. Roberts, cashier. Other papers were also to come before the conven- | Cutting and stabbing..... 196 ao y= 


and notified C accordingly. 


= eee 
_ Two partners settled their accounts after they 
had dissolved the firm, but one of them discovered 
that the other had not included in the charges 
against him a check for $500 which he had received, 

and he sought to make him account therefor. In 
this case, Birkett vs. Hird, the other partner asked 
_the court, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, to 
_ decide that as the accounts of the firrn had been 
settled by an accounting, nothing could be done 
about this check. The trial court had decided in 
favor of the complaining partner, the jury finding 
 forhim. The Supreme Court, in October, refused 
‘to change the decision below. The Chief Justice, 
Cole, in the opinion, said: The learned counsel 
for the defendant relies upon the well-settled rule of 
‘aw that a full and final settlement of mutual ac- 
counts, which have been fairly and deliberately 
made, is held conclusive, and will not be set aside, 
except upon clear and satisfactory evidence of mis- 
take or fraud therein. While we have no intention 
_ of disturbing the salutary rule as to the binding 
- effect of a settlement fairly made, we do not, under 
_ the circumstances, feel justified in saying that the 
plaintiff did not clearly establish an error in the 
~ settlement of the partnership afiairs within the rule 
of law on the subject. I/ there were any intelligible 
accounts of the partnership dealings and settlement, 
‘we could with more confidence say there was no 
error therein. But there are no such accounts; the 







































the findings of the trial court must stand, 














The Fifth National Bank of St. Louis has been 
organized; capital, $200,000; Henry Overstolz, 
president ; Theodore Koch, cashier. The Creston 
(Iowa) National Bank has been organized ; capital, 
$100,000; James B. Harsh, president; Addison V. 
Scott, cashier. 
Ill., has elected F. W. Woodruff president, in place 
of G. Woodruff. The Fourth National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., has elected Samuel J. Keith 
president, in place of J. Whitworth. Bailey, Max- 
well & Miller, bankers, of Champaign, Ill., are 
succeeded by the Champaign National Bank; paid 
in capital $50,000. 





matter rests largely upon the statements of wit- 
nesses; therefore we feel constrained to hold that 


The First National Bank of Joliet, 





A recent parliamentary return includes the 
changes made in British colonial tariffs since 1880. 
In India all import duties have been abolished 
except on arms and ammunition, alcoholic liquors, 
salt and opium. An export duty is levied on rice. 
New Zealand has added to the free list white and 
and gray calicoes, colored shirtings, corduroy and 
moleskin dress prints, and othersimilar descriptions 
of cotton goods, which were formerly taxed 15 per 
cent. ad valorem. ‘Tasmania now charges hardware 
ro per cent. ad valorem, which was formerly subject 
to a specific duty of 2s. 6d. and 55 per cent., equiv- 
alent to 7% per cent. ad valorem. Drapery and 
tissues are imported into Tasmania under the Io 
per cent. rate, an increase equivalent to 1% per 
cent. ad valorem. New South Wales has raised the 
duty on spirits from tos. to 12s. per gallon, and 
Western Australia from 14s. to I5s. 










tion. 


installment of his ‘‘ Directory of Manufactures and 
Commerce" (Fabrikanten- und Exportwaren-Lexi- 
con), and also his ‘‘ Business Calendar for the 
World’s Trade for 1883" (Geschafts-Kalender fir 
den Weltverkehr). The former work is intended 
principally as a directory of the various trades and 


The latter 
also charges ro per cent. duty ad valorem on hard- 





Mr. C. Regenhardt, of Berlin, has issued an 


manutactures in Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Switzerland. In one part of the work an alphabeti- 
cal arrangement under the heads of the various 
products is adopted ; in another section the different 
industries are rearranged under the names of the 
cities and towns. The ‘‘ Business Calendar’ is a 
convenient and portable diary, to which is prefixed 
an extended address book of the most reliable 
bankers, forwarding agents, lawyers and consuls in 
most places of any importance in the world, the 
references to Germany being especially numerous. 
Signs are prefixed to the name of every town to 
indicate the existence of post and telegraph offices, 
custom houses, ete. Many tables of convenience 
to business men are included, such as comparative 
tables of time, weights, measures, coins, and postal 
telegraph and exchange tariffs. 





Spanish purchases of glass in 1881 showed that 
Belgium is making rapid strides in her single- 
handed competition “with Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Austria. The sales to Spain from 
the rivals named fell away heavily from 1880 to 1881, 
while in the case of Belgium the shipments of glass 


to Spain nearly doubled. Belgium and Prussia are 


















Many of Japan’s 150 national banks are reported 
to be financially embarrassed. The aggregate capi- 
tal of the national banks of Japan is placed at $40,- 
000,000. A short time ago one of them was forced 
into liquidation, and another only escaped a like 
course by uniting its waning fortunes with those of 
a stronger neighbor. The business of the banks is 
said to be very limited. The loans made are small, 
and the advances in aid of legitimate commercial 
transactions are very limited. Ass there is a spirited 
rivalry between them to satisfy the shareholders, 
dividends ranging from 14 to 16 per cent. are de- 
clared each year. To enable them to do this it is 
surmised that illegitimate speculation in rice and 
currency has been indulged in. The Manchester 
Guardian says: ‘‘The Japanese national banks, 
avowedly created to enable a number of ex-soldiers 
to employ their capital, which consisted of govern- 
ment bonds, have the right of note issue against 
these bonds, and their total note issues amount to 
$35,000,000. The notes, it is argued, having been 
employed in the speculations referred to, have come 
into circulation, and this is one of the causes of the 
depreciation of the Japanese paper currency, and 
seems to explain the continuance of that deprecia- 
tion, in spite of the repeated declarations of the 
Japanese Minister of Finance to the effect that the 
government paper issue has been curtailed rather 
than augmented.”” Thus they have unduly inflated 
the circulating medium of the country, thereby be- 
coming a primary, as they are a continuing, cause 
ofits depreciation, 
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FINANCIAL: 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

The market did not cut loose from the granger 
troubles this week any more than we intimated it 
would last week. On the contrary, it has been tied 
to them with a bond of intimacy so close as to 
furnish a remarkable illustration ot now very com- 
plex is the relation of the stock market to railroad 
management in these days. The respective railroad 
managers, while swearing they would ne’er consent, 
consented. ‘The remarkable circumstance, too, was 
that while they were vowing their inappeasable hos- 
tility to each other the prices of the stocks affected 
were constantly rising, and when they had risen to 
a desirable hight to sell from, the managers an- 
nounced that they had, in the language of diplo- 
macy, discovered a modus vivendt, and their differ- 
ences were practically settled. It would, however, 
be unjust to assert of these gentlemen,-with the facts 
of the matter as yet imperfectly known, that they 
had been using their quarrels to depress the prices 
of the stocks they had previously sold, and, after 
purchasing at the lowered prices, used their recon- 
ciliation as a means to sell them again at the higher 
ones. Wall street believes this—not one man in a 
hundred could be found to-day who would not tell 
you so; and that there is some truth in the charge 
can scarcely be questioned. The point is, how 
much truth? Mr. Porter, the president of the St. 
Paul & Omaha road, has come in fora liberal share 
of abuse as being the originator of the whole con- 
cern; but, as one of the facts of the settlement of the 
troubles, it was stated that the Northwest Company 
(that is, Mr. Vanderbilt) had acquired the control 
of the Omaha road by purchase of the stock. It 
was stated in these columns some time ago that the 
Vanderbilt interests were found, when the ‘‘boom” 
of last July was over, to have bought a controlling 
interest in that road, so that the purchases made 
since may be supposed only to have enlarged and 
their power of control. Now, it 
may well have happened that when the show 
ot hands was made at the conference, Mr. 
Porter found himself in the position of presi- 
dent of a company in which he had _ virtually 
only an official without a proprictary interest, the 
ownership being in the hands of Mr. Vanderbilt and 
others who were bent on bringing about a settlement 
at any cost. If this be so, and there is nothing te 
show that it was not, and much to indicate that it was, 
Mr. Porter may have felt compelled to yield his de- 
mands, and to consent to the terms of settlemen? 
which had been proposed. On the other hand, thi 
S:. Paul company, it is stated, receded from its posi- 
tion so far as to agree to build no more extensions. 
They are to stay where they are, for how long we d« 
not know, because the agreement drawn up ha: 
not been published. But this concession allowed 
the troublesome subject of territorial division to bc 
got rid of for the time. It then only came to a 
question of division of business at the disputed 
points of St. Paul and Minneapolis, to which the 
Rock Island (the backer of the Omaha road) had 
thrust its lines in retaliation for the extension of the 
St. Paul to Omaha. It does not appear that therc 
was much trouble about this. An agreement upon 
division was soon reached, and the granger war 
was atanend, It was a short war, after the mod- 
ern fashion, but wonderfully vigorous while it 
lasted. 

Meantime, as above noted, the stock market was 
rising, and the Omaha stocks have risen to figures 
that would have seemed fabulous a month ago, 
while the volume of dealings in St. Paul has been 
simply enormous. Both may perhaps be accounted 
for by the fact that a heavy short interest had ac- 
cumulated in these stocks, which was driven to 
cover as the suspicion got abroad that the troubles 
were to be settled. The forced purchases in a stock 
now so closely held as the Omahas would easily 
drive it up, without counting purchases made for 
the chance of profit on a rise. St. Paul is more 
scattered, and there is more of it, so that the deal- 
ings, while being larger, would not advance the 
price somuch. The problem now is, how will the 
market act since the war is settled,and the future of the 
stocxs is dependent on the earnings of the roads in- 
volved. The prices have been put up, and Wallstreet 
knows too well the tricks of the market not to be 
aware that where troubles of this kind are settled by 
agreement, the agreement is neverreached until the 
“insiders "’ are ready to sell thegstocks they have 
bought during the depression. If the pubiic were 
in the market, the flock of lambs might confidently 
be depended upon to rush in and buy, under the 
impression that prices would rise because the roads 
had stopped cutting, restored rates, and would 
henceforth go on earning prosperously. Therein 
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they would be wofully deceived, as it is their 


wont to be. But, luckily or otherwise for the 
public, at this particular juncture the market is 
entirely abandoned to the professionals. The 
commission houses are doing next to nothing— 
always a sure sign that outsiders are in fact 
outsiders. The men who have stocks to sell, there- 
fore, have but a limited constituency of possible 
buyers, and this may mean a somewhat rapid de- 
cline as the selling is done. On the other hand, the 
stocks are, in the phrase of the street, in strong 
hands, and the intending sellers may determine 
that it is better to wait until later, sustaining prices 
meanwhile, until the apparent strength of the mar- 
et induces the public gradually to return and once 
more venture their money in the purchase of stocks. 
In this way the market might be fed slowly and 
carefully. Itis obvious that nothing sure can be 
predicted of what is so purely a matter of individual 
judgment, necessities and caprice. 

Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Gould are credited with 
doing a great deal to engineer a settlement; the 
former most openly, the latter less so but not the 
‘ess actively. Both are known to be deeply inter- 
ested in having a bull movement got well under 
way, and this can only be called the start of one, for 
an actual bull movement is one which goes on with 
sufficient force to permit the selling out of stocks 
after they have been put up, and it is more than 
doubtful if that could be done to any considerable 
extent at this time. Mr. Vanderbilt says his roads 
are doing an enormous business; and the assertion 
seems to be borne out by the weekly record of east- 
bound shipments by the various trunk lines from 
Chicago. These have been steadily increasing in 
volume for many weeks past, and are now very 
large, being more than double, and in some cases 
treble, what they were during the summer months. 
Neither is there much reason to expect a decline 
Juring the winter, but a steady maintenance at the 
present volume or an increase may be reasonably 
anticipated. The rates of freight aiso are high, 
ind no cutting is heard of now, which is a sure 
sign that there is enough business for all hands. 
Unless something happens, therefore, which can- 
not now be foreseen, the eastern trunk roads will do 
a good business through the winter and spring, 
while the bulk of the last crop is being marketed. 
Phe interior movement to Chicago we can speak 
‘ess confidently about, but it is said to be good. 
One advantage that the roads derive from thc 
present depression in the iron and steel trade is thc 
‘ow price at which they can buy supplies, stce’ 
‘ails for renewals and repairs being the main item. 
it is now asserted that even the price of $40 pei 
on has not been maintained, but that order 
1ave been taken as low as $38 per ton. A year age 
the price was about $65 per ton; and, all thing: 
-onsidered, it seems probable that steel rails have 
seen their highest prices in this country for a long 
ime tocome, To say nothing of the probable re- 
Juction of the tariff on them, there is a tendency tc 
permanentiy reduce the cost of manufacture; anc 
ve are told of one great mill, now in course of com- 
oletion, whose managers assert that, by their im- 
provements and economies in manufacture, which 
eludes the latest and best methods in vogue ir 
{Lurope, they can turn out rails at a profit as long 
as any existing millin England can. Such facts as 
these are of the greatest importance in considering 
the railroad situation, for reduction of working ex- 
penses is fully as important as increase of business. 
A penny saved is a penny gained, 

This, however, must not be construed as an argu- 
ment that stocks are a purchase at this time. Many 
other facts would have to be considered to reach a 
conclusion on that, and the disquieting condition of 
general trade, as indicated by the weekly list of fail- 
ures, is a serious matter. If trade generally is poor, 
it is useless to talk of good railroad earnings. The 
people have not the money to buy, and it is the 
public which makes a bull market. We have not 
had any trouble with the loan market, and the 
period has probably passed when danger need be 
apprehended from that source; but we shall fill out 
the year without gold imports. The ‘ balance ot 
trade '’ is still against us for quite a round sum; and 
it is as certain as may be that Europe will 
not buy our securities in quantities sufficient 
to turn the scale. Indeed, there seems to be 
a reaction of intense disgust there with Ameri- 
can securities, and the English papers bristle with 
adverse criticism on American investments—many 
of them absurdly false and unjust. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the foreign buyer—but no 
worse than the home buyer—has been fearfully 
scorched during the past year; and foreign banking 
houses here say they are doing next to nothing in 
European business. The Bank of England loan, 
or discount, rate is still 5 per cent. The rate in this 
market during the week has averaged under 5 per 


cent. Time loans are 5@6 per cent. 


about 1 per cent. below. 


The government bond market has relapsed from 
its flurry of last week, and remains steady at the 
The following were the clos- 


advanced quotations. 
ing quotations yesterday : 






bid. 
U. S. 5s, extended (3% p. c.) 10244 
U. S. 4%s 1&1, registered. 113% 
4%s "gi coupon ......... 113% 
U 


S. 48 1907, registered 
U. S. 4s 1907, coupon...... 


Foreign ex- 
change have been rising. Posted rates yesterday 
were $4.81 @$4.8514. Actual rates yesterday were 





——Dec. 15,— 


ar poe 
1034 103% 
113% 11334 
113% = 113% 
1197 120% 
1207, 121% 


The bank statement of Saturday was highly 


favorable. 


Loans had been further contracted, and 


the surplus reserve, which in the preceding week 
was $1,480,075, had been increased $3,623,175, 


bringing it up to $5,103,250. 


ber 2 and December 9: 


December 2. December 9. 


LOANS cre etevis cae $3c5,473,500 $304,204,400 Dec. $1,265,100 
SOCIO. cos Gir venir 52,179,800 56,319,600 Inc. 4,139,800 
Legal-tenders .... 19,109,C00 19,414,600 Inc. 305,600 
Deposits... ..<s«0= 279,234,900 282,523,800 Inc. 3,284,900 
Circulation ....... 18,557,600 18,383,100 Dec. 174,500 


The following are 
the comparative totals of the statements of Decem- 


Differences. 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is now 
26.81 per cent., against 24.66 per cent. at the same 


time last year. 


THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED: 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. 
Dec. 16, Dec.8, Dec. 15, 


1881. 


New York Céntrali. is. c<cmcwse screen 135% 

Controlled ( Lake. Shore:. . 01. s0s0 120% 

but not 4 Michigan Central...... 91% 
leased. (Canada Southern...... 59 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 443% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... OL 
Pennsylvania Central ee $50) Scape ae 
CUNCE Rei C hs gesaieaens e 20 


Leased. ) Marietta & Cin. Ist pref.. 16 


Manetta & Cin. 2d pref... 7% 
Baltimore & Ohio.... wisisten We sine'e 2 
Leased.—Ohio & Mississippi...... 37% 


Ohio & Mississippi pref... 


1882, 
130% 
115% 


34 


1882 
132% 
11836 
10293 

71% 
qo 
60% 

4% 
5% 
34% 


CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 


SQUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO, 
























34% 
55% 
10554 
34% 
54h 
ble 
4196 
104% 
8514 
5 % 
5% 


54% 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy,....... 13516 124% 
ehicare. Rock ee & Pacis ab rok 12 
biinosCemtral oui «esac aisteeniemenye 13214 1444 
L ased.—Chic., St. Louis& N. O... 83 78 
Phicage (& Alton 9). nicscwes see eere 311g 132 
chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... ros 101% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 12044 120% 
Chicago & Northwest..............5+ 124% 13254 
chicago & Northwest pref.. 139 153% 
St. Paul w Omaha....... 3034 4744 
3st. Pau] & Omaha pref Bs 102 105% 
at. Paula Manitoba; s.> nscslesadsarae on 140 
SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 
SOUTHWESTERNS, 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific......... 40% 33% 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacilic pref.... 81% 5354 
Minsonia) Pacific... .cn0 «4 uss casein 106 101% 
Leased.—Missouri, Kansas & Tex.. 3916 3134 
st. Louis & San Francisco...... AS 3 3044 
st. Louis & San Francisco pref. ; 4 5I 
3t. Louis & San Francisco tst pref... Tos 92 
ROSAS ME ACIIC) js ipeciai5 sieesisiasive mele ceeoe 38 
SPTEGMPEACIIC) « tlelcaaie ss ehaesenit ceeieis 10234 
Sentral Pacific. . 867 
Northern Pacific oe 39% 435 
Northern Pacific pref..............05 boy 90% 
SOUTHERN ROADS, 
Louisville & Nashville ............... 1077, 1% 
Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis... hes ty, 
Richmond & Danville................ os 57/4 
Norfolk & Western..... ete 24 ae 
Norfolk & Western pref......... S016 50 50 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... 15% 9% 
ast Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. 25 18 
Mobile St Olle... vstwiesscdeeodealeasane 36% 1834 
Memphis & Charleston....... ...... 76 43 
COAL ROADS, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 127% 126 
Leased.—Morris & Essex .......... 122%, 124 
New erseviCentrals. ita siniesancases 933 70% 
Delaware & Hudsun................. 1c7@ 107 

Philadelphia & Reading.............. 68% 51 

ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 
Manhattan swtctecceste tse ee Sedona y; 
Manhiattarrst prefiicccocdeacnaccaess a rs 
New, York Blevated ....55 c0e.seectacd 109% 0 
Metropolitan cscs serecksnen oes ne seee 90% bo 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Chesapeake & Ohio...............045 27 22% 

Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref......... 39 3386 
Chesapeake & Ohio ad pref......... 29 ag 

Denver & Rio Grande........ wissenen 7536 4356 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.....,. 9734 45 
fannibal & St. Joseph pref 1144 72 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... oe 14 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. ex 30 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 304 27 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 163 156 
Poledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 17 9 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 

Wester Uimon eo wacscowace active ccels 8554 81% 
American District cid.mespiaee’assivve 37 ce 
MutualiUnion inns vsscecrvancscaneecoe ite 20 
Expreéss—Adams, . oi... cnaiasccespeces 143 134 

MIGOMCGN Son sadn vas aniceivine 500 9314 

United States vies icca ce cince tel 77 ee 
Wells, Fargo.. pe 127 

Pacine Mave i tee, os ceies 43% 35% 
Colorado Coal & Jron Company 474 30 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 


VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES. 
New York Central— 
ast Mortgage 6's) £889..0.....5 Jo... c1s0esceceas 
Ist Mortgage 6's 1887.... 
N.Y. C. & H. R. rst Coup. 7's 1903. . 
N. Y.C. & H. R, tst Reg. 7's 1903... ns 
Can, South 1st Int. Guar'd 5’s 1900......... 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Cons. Coup. 1st 7’s 1900 
Cons. Reg’d Ist 1900..... 
Cons. Coup. 2d 7’s 1903... 2 
Cons. Reg’d 2d 1903....... Sis. sinlo eai= eines bie eC 
Michigan Central— 
Caneel! 78 WG vets vs censn carat eivateeee 
Coupon 5's 1931.. 
Registered 5's 1931 Sot One 
New York, Lake Erie & Western— 
Erie rst Mort. Extended 7's 1897.. 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5's 1919.. 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5's 1920. 
Erie 5th Mort. Extenjed 7’s 1888, 
Erie rst Con. Geld 7’s 1920....... 
Erie ist Con. F’¢ Coup. 7's t920.. 
Erie Reorg'n rst lien €’s 1908..... 
Long Dock Bonds 7’s T8Q3.c00reccees 





















Buff., N. Y. & Erie rst 7's 1916.......++ee00e 

N Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con, 6's 1969.....-.++ 
N.Y.L E.&W 2dCon.F Cou.5's1969......... 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company— ~* 
Pa. Co's Guar. 44's 1st Coup 1921........++ 
Pa, Co’s Guar. 4@'s Ist Reg, 199%s69< <0 ss 
Pitts., Ft. W: & C. rsti7'S Yord sees acerca dene 
Pitts., Ft. Wi & GC. ath:7's 1gt2.tes.-ycescuwene 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. 3d 7's r912..... cktanabrnaie 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7's 1900........00 
Clev. & Pitts. gth Cons S F. 6's 1892......... 
Col., C. & Ind. C. rst Cons. 7’s 1908........- 
Col., C. & Ind. C. ad Cons.:7's 1909,....+..+« 


WESTERN SYSTEMS, 
Chicago & Alton— 
1st Mortgage Fn 1893 .. 
Sinking Fund 6's 1903.... 
Louis & Mo. Riv. rst Mort. 7's 1900. 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7's 1900.. . 
St. Louis, Jack. & C 1st 7's 1894.....+...++ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
Consolidated Mortgage 7’S 1903...+++++++e00 
Sinking Furd 5's 1901 
lowa Division 4’s 1 parte pila sae 
Chicago, Rock Islan Pacific— 
Coupon 6'S: 1017 .2<.2. te. SOs asteee ¢ 
Keokuk & Des M., 1st Mort. 5's 1923....+++++ 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— ; 
ist Mortgage 8's Pac. Div. 1898......-+.+++ 
2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Div. 1898. 
Consolidated 7's 1905........... 
tst Mort. So. Minn. Div. 6's 1909... a 
tst Mort. Chic. & Pac. Div. 5s 192T...-.+..+ 
Chicago & Northwestern— - 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’S 1902....+.+e++0000 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929... eae: 5 
Sinking Fund §’s_1879-1929..... sseseseereee 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Omaha— 
Consolidated 6's 1930....... weyeisieiris sae eee 
hic., St. Paul & Min. rst 6's ro18.. 5 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st 6’s 1919......+0.008 
Illinois Central— 
Chic., st. L & N. Or. Gold 5's 1951...-...++ 
Cecar Falls & Min. 1st 7’s 1 
Springfield Div. Coup. 6’s 1 
Midale Div. Reg; c's 192%.. osnescsiscieeeneae 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
1st Mortgage 7’s 1910... cucsissilesinseetetine 
2d Mortgage 6's rgog..... eee 
Dakota Extension 6’s 1919. ......++.eee+eee 


SOUTHWESTERNS, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920....+.++ee0+s 
Chicago Division 5's 1910.. 
Havana Division 6’s 1gto..... sists 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n tst 7’s 1917 
Wabash R, Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909 
Omaha Div, 1st 7’s 1919... 
Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883.. 
Missouri Pacific— 
First Consols 6’s 1929...... as 
Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7’s 1906... ...... 
Pac. R. of Mo. 1st 0’s 18 
Pac. R. of Mo: 2d:7's 180%. .dmsinates stamens 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con. 5's 1931....-..+0++ 
Missouri, Kensas & Texas— 
General Consols 6’S 1920.......ssescssecece 
Consolidated 72 ‘es eine pins ie areteipieistere 
Consolicated 2d Mort. Income :o1!........+ 
Texas & Pacific— 
First. Mort. 6'S:1905.aivsa'sceu en aene oar <aenees 









nee e eee 
































Consolidated 6’s 19¢5.........- Bocigonriee i acc 
Income & Lanc Grant reg. 7’S 1915.......-+6 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6’s 1930...... esse oonaip eae 


St. Louis & San Francisco— 
2d 6's Class’A. 1906. vias. cic:ce ooddeiaie sien einaen 
3-6’s Class C 1906.. 
3-6’s Class B 1906.... 
ist 6's Pierce C. & Obh. 
Equipment 7's 1895......... 


PACIFIC ROADS, 







eee rr 


Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific rst 6's 1896-9 
Union Pacific L'd G'ts 7’s 1887 
Union Pacific Sinking F’d 8's 1893. 
Union Pacific Regist'd 8's 1 z 
Union Pacific Collat’! Trust 6's 1908 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6's 1 Dh eae 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896...... 
Kansas Den_ Div 6's Ass'd 1899. 
Kansas 1st Covsol 6’s 1919... 
Cent B’ch U. P. F’d Coup. 7's 1895 
Arch’n, Col. & Pac. rst 6’s 1905... 
Atch. Jew’! Co, & W. tst 6’s 1905. 
Oregon Short Line tst 6’s 1922...... 
Utah South’n Gen’! M, 7’s 1009.... = 
Utah South'n Extens’n Ist 7’S 190)....... «++ 

Central Pacilic— 
Central Pac. Gold B, 6’s 1895-8.......+0+s00% 
Central San Joaq’n b’h 6's 1G00 .. 
Central Cal, & Or'g’n ist 6's 1888. 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1834... 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1899. 
Western Pacific B’ds 6’s 189... oe 
South'n Pac. of Cal, rst 6's 1905-6..........+ 

Northern Paci‘ic— 
Gen Land Grant tst Coup. 6's 1921...-....6 
Gen. Land Grant ist 6's reg’d.......ceeesees 


SOUTHERN ROADS, 


Louisville & Nashville— 
Consol 7’s “- daeee 
2d M. 7’s Gold 1883... 
Cecilian B’ch 7's 1 
N. O. & Mob, tst 6's 193¢..... 
E. H. & Nash, Ist 6’s 1919....-.+06. 
Gen’l Mge §’s 1930........ Oe Side. 5, 
St. Louis Div. 1st 6’s 1921.........6. 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980... 
Nash. & Dec 1st 7’s 1920 fone oe 
Louisville, Cin & Lex. 6's 193t....+.sseeeeee 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 

First Mortgage 7’s 1900..... ee oon ae 
First Consolidated 5'S 1930 ....+sseeeseesees 
Divisional '5'S'59300...'sss «3 04). svn ahealeg erie 

Norfolk & Western— 

Gen'l Mge 6's! 19381... <p ese cenes visiewalraiare 

Richmond & Danville— 

Consolidated Gen. 6's 1915.......00eeeceeeene 
Debenture 6's 1927...60.--0605000 ace ebelees 

South Carolina Railway— 
ist Mortgage 6's 1620... <2 o--0¢0 ee eslasiseaeta 
2d Mortgage 6's 1931..... RA ace s\s\sls'e qeieietiate 






















COAL ROADS. 
New Jersey Central— 
tst Mortgage 7's 1899.. 
ist Consolidated 7's Assented 1899........++ 
Convertible 7's Assented 1902.........+0+e0 
Adjustment 7’s 1903..... .... eepeish het eee 
Lehigh & Wilks, Con. Assented 1910........+ 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co, 5's 1921. ..+seeeeeees 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— 
General Mertgree PS 1QFin«. oikoctistneale WhO 
oat BR, «Yi, ESE-Q'S 1900, sa et sitame 
orris & Essex 1st 7'S 1014...0-vesuesecces 
Morris & Essex 2d 7's 1891...... aaa egies 
Morris & Es. 1st Cganeel aes 7). B91G.) hos dane 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 
1st Mortgage 7'9: 18847. \o..<sa<ascaseuene vor 
Ist Minteae sae 189r Noe 5 ee.sialbie @ Hath o ni efalala 
Ist Penn. Div. Coup. 7’s 1917...-.- a sieoreiteee 
Alb. & Susq. rst Con, gu’d 7’s 1906. 
Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7's 1921.....0.eeseeees 
Philacelphia & Reading— 
Consolicated Coupon 6's I91T......eeeee0 
Consolidated Registered 6's 1911 
Consolidated Coupon 7's tgrt....... 
Consolicated Registerce! 7's 191 
Imp't Mortgage Coup. 6's 1897... 
General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908.. 
General Mortgage Coup. 7's 1908.... 
Income Mortgage eee 2 7's 1896.. 











Debenture Coup. 6’s 1 
Debenture Convert. 7’s 1393. 
ELEVATED ROADS. 
Metropolitan ist 6’s 1908 ..... 
Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899...... wa 
Dew Dork xet'7’s 1900, ., s<:<3.0Shecaaeuathous 





settee tener eens 











































































markets that the range of prices for other food does 
not admit of lower prices for wheat. At the present 
rate of exports from our Atlantic and Pacific ports, 
the great bulk of our surplus from Jast summer's 
abundant wheat crop would be gone by July 1, 1883. 
As soon, however, as this begins to be realized in 
this country, there will probably be an advance in 
prices that will check the export movement to a 
greater or less extent. 

The exports of wheat from Bombay in August 
were 108,698 cwt. ; in September, 246,231 ; in Octo- 
ber, 449,829, since which they have fallen off, the 
exports in the week to November 8 having been 
only 3,199 cwt. The Bombay Gazeéée explains this 
decrease of movement by the high cost of trans- 
portation by rail from the interior, and says the 
natives are so discouraged with the net results of 
the last crop that they will plant a much smaller 
area for next year. The Gazeéte also says that there 
is probably 60 per cent. of the crop of wheat back 
in the country yet throughout northwestern India, 
which would come forward if freight rates would 
permit. 


COMMERCIAL. 





The dispatches to BRADSTREET’S this week 
from the leading trade centers of the country 
reveal a widespread improvement in general trade. 
The generally colder weather has given an added 
stimulus to the movement of dry goods. The num- 
ber of failures reported continues numerous, but, as 
previously pointed out, a considerable increase is to 
be expected near the end of the year. Higher cost 
of rail transportation from the west and scarcity of 
ocean freight room have had an effect to increase 
the dullness in the wheat markets in the United 
States. Corn has declined during the week on the 
expectation of a continued increase of receipts at 
western points, but in the last two days prices have 
reacted a little, on account of a growing belief that 
the corn crop has been overestimated. Provisions 
have continued firm, on account of the continued 
large consumptive demand for all varieties of 
hog products. The iron and steel markets con- 
tinue in buyers’ favor. Prices have been cut on 
‘pig and reduced on bar and millirons. Orders for 
; steel rails have been taken under $40, and the pros- 
_ pect is that there will be more rails rolled at like, if 
‘ae not lower, rates. The indications are that bottom 
| figures in the heavy metal trades have not yet been 
reached. Prospective buyers are taking advantage 
of favoring circumstances to induce lower figures. 
The coal trade for the year on the whole is re- 
garded as very satisfactory, but the total production 
of anthracite does not now promise to fall far from 
28,500,000 tons, against 28,000,000 tons last year. 
Prices are a shade lower, and will probably go 
down further after January 1. Petroleum is 
weariedly gathering itself together after the 
savage assault on the market made by the new 
Forest county gusher. The well has declined 
' rapidly in output since Wednesday, and is now 
i thought to be short-lived as a disturbing element. 
Ocean freights continue very high, and ocean ton- 
nage scarce. Petroleum shippers have felt the 
want of tonnage to foreign ports most. The de- 
mand for wool has been light, and sales to any ex- 
tent could have been made only at concessions. 
There were 230 failures reported during the past 
week, 17 less than the previous week, and 65 more 
____ than the corresponding week last year. 


—— nat 
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AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS. 

The tendency of prices for wheat in American 
markets during the week has been downward. The 
average decline in New York and Chicago, from 
Monday until Friday, was about 1c. per bushel 
on all grades and all options. It is difficult to 
assign any one cause for the weakness of the 
American markets, in view of the relative greater 
firmness in Europe, unless it be the belief that there 
is a very large amount of wheat in the country that 
will come forward soon even at present prices. The 
present movement of wheat at the west, however, 
does not warrant such expectation. Receipts at the 
principal western points have fallen off largely 
in the last few weeks. The total arrivals at 
at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indian- 
apolis and Peoria, for the week to December 13, 
were only 969,393 bushels, against 1,119,476 for the 
preceding week, and 1,165,390 two weeks before. 
The aggregate shipments from the same points 
eastward have also fallen off, and for the week to 
December 13 were only 220,830 bushels, against 
349,252 in the preceding week, and 692,419 two 
weeks before. The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada is only a little in excess 
of what it was at this time last year on a short 
crop, and is still nearly 25 per cent. less than 
what it was at the corresponding time in 1880. 
Therefore there is nothing in the features of the 
present movement of wheat, or in connection 
with the stocks in store in this country, that 
should depress prices, and yet the wheat markets 
of both New York and Chicago have never shown 
less animation and less speculative feeling than at 
present. One thing, however, that must be taken 
into account in connection with the apparent decrease 
in the movement of wheat is that all this autumn 
there has been in progress a revolution in the 
method of marketing wheat. A very much larger 
proportion of all the wheat raised in the northwest 
now goes to Minneapolis, is there made into flour, 
and finds its way through Chicago to the seaboard 
and the foreign markets in that form instead of in 
the grain. 

Friday's markets both in New York and at the 
west were firmer for wheat than during the previous 
days of the week. 

The regular weekly statement of the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States and Canada on 
December 9 shows an increase of 196,095 bushels, 
as compared with December 2. 





BREADSTUFFS,. 

The general features of the situation in the bread- 
stuffs markets continue very much the same as we 
‘have noted for several weeks past, viz., that the 
foreign markets for both wheat and corn are rela- 
tively firmer than the American markets. London 
prices for wheat advanced this week without causing 
any corresponding advance either in New York or 
Chicago. Corn has declined in Liverpool and 

London, but not in proportion to the decline in 
| prices of the same grain in Chicago. The weal 
ness of the breadstufis markets begins at Chicago, 
_where prices of all grain are depressed, partly by the 
increased cost of transportation to the seaboard, 
partly by the scarcity of ocean freight room, and 
partly by the expectations of larger receipts 
of corn, wheat and flour. These considerations 
~ seem to have but little force in the foreign markets, 
“where the advancing tendency of prices is due to 
A the scarcity of other food stuffs than wheat. This 
relative condition of the American and foreign mar- 
kets is steadily carrying off our surplus of wheat 
from the last crop in a larger volume of current 
_ weekly exports of wheat and flour than at the corre- 
sponding time last year. The United Kingdom 
‘and the continent are both stiil importing wheat 
| _ much more largely than last year. In the last nine 
months Germany has imported considerably over 
b F 18,000,000 bushels of wheat, against a little over 
! 9,000,000 in the same time last year. The 
imports of wheat and flour into the United 
Kingdom in the thirteen weeks to November 

_ 25 were about 12,000,000 bushels greater than in the 
same period of 1881, and in the five weeks from 

October 21 to November 25 the aggregate stocks ot 

wheat in store in the United Kingdom increased 

about 3,000,000 bushels, besides an important in- 
crease in the stocks of flour in the same time. 
Nevertheless, the present, and also the prospective, 
increase in the consumptive demand for wheat, as 
the cheapest food in the markets there, is sufficient 
to advance prices, notwithstanding the increased 
importations and accumulations of stocks of wheat 
and flour. It is not improbable that the heavy im- 
ports would have depressed both the British and 
continental markets had it not been for the fact that 
the autumn sowing of wheat thoroughout Europe 
has been diminished by unfavorable weather, and 
the area planted for next summer's crops there will 
inevitably be smaller than last year. The feeling, 
herefore, seems to be general in the European ' 














CORN. 

A belief is gaining ground that the corn crop has 
been overestimated. For two weeks past the ad- 
vices from the western and central parts of Mlinois 
have given higher relative prices as being paid for 
corn by feeders of stock than were current in 
Chicago, and this at many points in the best corn- 
producing sections of the state. Advices from 
Atchison and Kansas City say that corn is being 
shipped from those points into Texas in consider- 
able amounts. The fact that any is being shipped 
into that state shows that Texas will certainly 
have none to spare for northern markets, and 
it may be safely assumed that the much-talked-of 
supplies of corn from that state will all be 
wanted in the south. The receipts of corn at the 
principal western markets have also fallen off, the 
aggregate at Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapo- 
lis and Peoria for the week to December 13 being 
1,667,181 bushels, against 2,187,057 the preceding 
week. The markets for corn both in New York 
and Chicago have declined during the week in con- 
sequence of the expectation of a continued increase 
in the receipts at the principal western points, the 
decline from Monday until Friday in New York 
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having been an average of nearly 2c. on all options, 


action of about tc. per bushel in Chicago. 
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From Providence, R. I.: The print cloth market 
is quiet and firm, the amount of sales being small ; 
64s are quoted at gl/;gc., and 56x6os at 3°/16c- 
There are about 165,000 pieces on hand. The cot- 
ton market is steady and dull, the amount of sales 
being light. Middling uplands are worth ro%e., 
and middling gulfs 11%c. There are about 3,000 
or 4,000 bales on hand. 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: There has been a fair, 
reasonable trade in job lots, but no general activity, 
except in holiday specialties, which have been in 
good demand. Cotton goods have further de- 
clined in some cases, and the market is still de- 
pressed and unsettled. Woolens are steady in best 
lines, but dull. 


and in Chicago nearly 3c. 
Friday's markets for corn showed an upward re- 


The statement of the visible supply of corn in the 
United States on December 9, as compared with 
December 2, showed an increase of 559,754 bushels. 


PROVISIONS. 

Provisions have been firm, but without much 
change of prices during the week. The most prom- 
inent feature of the market is the steady large con- 
sumptive demand for all varieties of hog product, 
which prevents any accumulation at the principal 
western packing points. Receipts of hogs show a 
slight increase, being 257,000 at Chicago for the 
week to December g, against 220,000 in the cor- 
responding week of last year. But it is believed 
that this increase is due largely to the fact that 
packers at other smaller packing points in the west 
are not running their packing houses to their full 
capacity, and that consequently a larger percentage 
of the hogs goes to Chicago. But even in the latter 
place the volume of the packing business is not 
equal to last year, being thus far, from November 1 
to December 9, 932,000 hogs, against 1,089,000 in 
the same period of last year. 


From Pittsburgh, Pa.: Business with dry goods 
jobbers continues good, and collections are reported 
fair. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Dry goods, woolens and 
clothing in active demand at satisfactory prices. 


From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods market is 
fairly active, but with no special feature to note over 
that of last week. 


From Columbus, Ohio: Jobbers of dry goods re- 
port a fairly active trade during the past week. 
That for November has far exceeded last year. 
The cold snap is causing a movement in the heavier 


class of goods. 
CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK. 










Dec. 14 Last week. From Dayton, Ohio; Dry goods market continues 
No. 2 flour $2.40 @3.45 $2.35 @3.50 - y 
Superfine flour. 315 @375 3.20 @3.75 good. Coilections reported slow. 
Com. extra flour .... 3.75 @4.2 85 @4.25 5 . A 
West jndia shipping : reek eras oa @s 40 From Indianapolis, Ind.: In dry goods trade is 
South American shipping fl 540 @5.75 5-45 @5.75 : 4 7 Bas ae 
Winter wheat, family flour io @b.25 575 @a.75 satisfactory, and shows a very fair volume. 
Winter wheat, patent flour.. .00 @7.00 25 @7.25 From Chicago, Ill.: For dry goods there is about 
Spring wheat, straight flour. . 5.25 @6.50 5.50 @6.50 & ‘i “ 
Spring wheat, patent flour... 600 @7.c0 6.00 @7.50 the same run of business as in December last year. 

Si roiaiatvistaiaystpieaicieiai=/ein 13, Ns D2, & F 5 
Cocca As ae 3.48 @3%2 | Woolen goods are more active, and there is a large 
No. 1 white wheat.... 1.07% @1.08% 1.07%@1.07% | increased business in fancy goods, and a fair order 
No. 2 white wheat.... .9944 @1.00 -93%@ 99% > a ae Ke 2 
No. 1 red wheat...... 1.14. @1.14% 1.144% @1.15 business in millinery, hats, caps and heavy clothing. 
No. 2red wheat ...... 108%@1.09% 1.0844@1.09 
No. 2 spring wheat ....... On — @ —,, From Peoria, [ll.: \n dry goods sales are good, 
No. 2 mixed corn......-+ -++++++ -70%@ .71% = .73%4@ .73% 5 ; : : 
Steamer mixed corn........+.++ . 65 @ .66 .69 @ .70 and the year’s business will compare well with last 
: 9 7 

No. 3 mixed COrM......-.e0eeeeee 57%@ .57%4 59. @ .60 , 
Res WHILE CORD sss ceawneniis Coes .70 @ .72 -74U@ .74% year s. 

Sree eters he cee a é ; 7434@ .75% . . P P 
has 78 Re ae eee ue 73 ire 72% From Detroit, Mich.: In dry goods business is 
No, 2 mixed oats... ..--++seesee++ 484@ -40% .449a@ -4134 | good for the season. Volume of business larger 
Rive tieeatacus een eae sede .68 @ .70 60 @ .71 2 E 

than at same time last year. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. - ‘ 
Dec. 14, '82. Last year. From Louisville, Ky.: The dry goods movement 
Winter wheat, family flour...... $6.00 @7.00 $725 @8.00 . ; - a 7 
: a eal small, mainly in replenishing orders. 


No. 2 white wheat........-..2005 


No. 2 red wheat...... 1.0874@1.09% 1.42 @I.42% 








From St. Louis, Mo.: The order demand for dry 


No. 2 spring wheat.. @— 1.33 @1.3 , 7 5 ‘ 

No. 2 mixed corn.... .70%@ .71% .084@ on goods is excellent, prints selling at considerable 
. yy 61 YG oy . 

eb rertchae e aa eae aa Ne te reductions. General trade keeps well up to the 

Rye flour...... MD 3.45 @3.80 He @5 00 average of past months. 

Coramebaliqeness cseewcieeemanecer.er 3.69 @4.00 335 3.85 S 


From Kansas City, Mfo.: Dry goods are moving 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND : 
freely, particularly woolens and other seasonable 


CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, | goods, the trade being stimulated by colder weather. 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels F 
re 9 nee 20,190,034 7,020,453 3,008,228 3,108,666 1,241,652 From Burlington, Iowa: The dry goods trade is 
ec, 2, 1882. 19,993,959 6,460,699 3,312,152 3,278,333 1,199, 19r ae : i i 
Dec. 10, 1881. 18'2c3728 18,399,904 2,719,017 3,124,205 1,232,042 fair, though satisfactory. Collections only fair. 
Dec. 11, 1880. 28,673,491 15,757,050 3,816,749 2,963,944 932,633 From St. Paul, Minn.: The sales in seasonable 





dry goods has been increased by the cold weather. 
Moderate sales in clothing. The jobbing trade has 
increased 25 per cent. over last season, mostly 
orders. 

From Minneapolis, Minn.: Dry goods trade fair, 
but not as active as during the previous week. 

From Omaha, Neb.: The dry goods trade is 
active, and with present cold weather will so con- 
tinue, 

From Denver, Col.: Dry goods trade light; a 
heavy falling off from the sales at this time last 
season. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: Dry goods trade with- 
out marked change, but fall business best known; 
Pacific coast payments promptly met; California 
retailers generally buying for cash. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods market the 
past week has not been very active, and most 
jobbers are now preparing for the spring trade, 
which they do not think will reach very large pro- 
portions. Collections continue good, and first 
hands appear to be doing a small but satisfactory 
trade. 

From Norfolk, Va.: 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 

The New York dry goods market, as usual at this 
season of the year is quiet. Itis rather early for the 
interior jobbers to make their spring purchases, 
though a few have arrived and are in the market 
ready to make selections and pick up anything 
desirable. Some of the large clothing manutacturers 
have sold a bill or two of spring goods, though the 
winter samples are not off the racks, some business 
still being expected, especially in overcoats. Jobbers 
of dry goods are quiet, though in receipt of a moder- 
ate order demand to replenish stocks. Retailers 
are too busy, in fact, to waste time down town look- 
ing around for bargains, however desirable they 
might be; business with them is good, and ifthe 
weather holds out cold until the end of the year the 
season will have been a successful one. The im- 
portations of dry goods for past week have mate- 
rially increased over the previous, being $767,000 in 
excess, and the amount marketed also exceeds the 
previous week by $590,000. 

Following is a summary of the importations and 


marketings for the week: The dry goods trade is 


No. of packages, Value, | active and fully up to previous seasons. Retailers 
Total amount of dry goods imported during : . : ‘ , 7 
Daa ACH RIE eee Oe Ia 24,964 2,530,400 | are NOW doing their usual business in anticipation 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for | of the holidays. Fancy goods dealers, jewelers, 
Past WOCK.......ceeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 14,095 2,192,590 


etc., are making the handsomest display ever seen 
here, and all seem actively emhloyed. 

From Richmond, Va.: The dry goods trade is 
quite active. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: 
fair and retail trade active. 

From Savannah, Ga.: Jobbers in dry goods have 
experienced quiet times for some days, while the 
retail trade is more active than usual. 

From Atlania, Ga.: Trade among dry goods 
jobbers has been fair the past week, and we hear no 
complaints. Collections are said to be fair. 

From Galveston, Tex.: Dry goods more active, 
and collections reported satisfactory. 

From Nashville, Tenn.: The dry goods trade 
continues good for the season. 

From Memphis, Tenn. ; Wholesale jobbers in dry 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 
(By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 

London, December r5.—There is rather more firm- 
ness in cotton yarns and goods in spite of a serious 
check to the eastern trade owing to the fresh fall in 
The turnover is smail. 


Dry goods jobbing 


silver. 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

From Portland, Me.:; he dry goods trade is 
moderate and the market sustains a quiet tone. 

From Boston, Mass.; The dry goods jobbing 
trade has been quiet and uneventful. The retail 
trade has been very good, the weather having been 
favorable. For the same reason there is a marked 
improvement in clothing and men’s heavy woolens, 
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goods report the amount of business about equal to 
last week. 





COTTON. 


The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 258,510 bales, against 245,672 bales last week 
and 234,810 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. 

The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four interior 
towns usually reported were 106,176 bales, against 
118,961 bales last week and 105,207 bales for the 
corresponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 107,902 bales, against 105,803.bales 
last week and 80,480 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has remained the 
same for spot middling uplands. Futures have 
advanced an average of 3 points for near months 
and 6 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 





This week. Last week. Last year, 
APTAMIOSY sow le Carta soewanh 7 13-16c 7 13-16c. 9 cS 16c. 
Strict ordinary. ;* yy 8% 9% 
Good ordinary... 9 1-16 g 1-16 Io 11-16 
Low mideling........ .... 9 15-16 9 15-16 Ir 9-16 
Midd ing 2. 3. 25 eee 103% 103% 12 
Good micdling........... 1054 109% 12% 
Middling fair.............. Ir 5-16 11 5-16 134% 
Bless sas ane te soles ese aimee 12 1-16 12 1-16 13% 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 


This week. Last week. Last year. 





Reames atta ae 10.33¢ 10.31C. 12.13¢, 
3 Har yon 10.37 10.34 12.27 
eerie a 10.49 10 45 12 49 
aaimenvee 10,61 10.56 12.69 
paedins 10.74 10.68 12.88 
ose 10.86 10.80 13 00 
3505: 10.98 10.92 13.10 
satae aa asin pots israel 11,09 11.02 13.20 


New York market for futures closed dull. 


COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From La Grange, Ga.: 
through picking cotton. 


Weather rainy. About 


From Galveston, Tex.: Fair weather during past 
week. 
From Wilmmgion, N. C.: Weather pleasant, 


with rain showers. 
receipts good. 

From Van Buren, Ark.: Favorable weather, but 
now very cold; 20 per cent. to pick; 60 per cent. 
marketed ; crop estimated too per cent. increase 
over last year. 

From Columbus, Miss.: Light shower one day 
during past week, which was warm and pleasant. 
Snowing to-day. 


Cotton crop reports—Sales and 





WOOL, 


The wool trade is dull, and, as that characteriza- 
tion of the market usually implies, the position as 
regards values is in buyers’ favor. Manufacturers 
are buying only from hand-to-mouth in most cases, 
but are on the alert for bargains, and any lots avail- 
able at tempting concessions command prompt 
attention. As a rule, however, bids for stock not 
required for immediate consumption are too low to 
admit of business. As usual at the close of the year, 
some odds and ends and small lots of consigned 
wools are being forced on the market at best obtain- 
able prices, preparatory to closing accounts; but 
as a general thing there is no decided pressure to 
sell. The prospect of tariff changes has a disturb- 
ing influence on the minds of operators, but thus 
far has had no appreciable effect on the market. 
The Tariff Commission’s recommendations, if en- 
acted, would virtually prohibit importations of 
washed combing and carpet wools. Under the ex- 
isting law wool is divided into three classes, the first 
of which embraces clothing, the second combing, 
and the third carpet and similar wools. Class first 
imported in washed condition is rated at double the 
duty on the same description imported unwashed, 
but this rule does not apply to the second or third 
classes. In the schedule proposed by the jommis- 
sion the original classification is adhered to, but the 
clause requiring double duty on washed wools is 
added to the and third classes. Thus, 
although there is a reduction in the rate per pound, 
and the ad valorem percentage is stricken off, the 
provision in regard to washed wools is tantamount 
to a very material advance. Under the proposed 
regulation washed combing wools that now enter 
American markets at a duty of r2c. per pound and 
Io per cent. ad valorem would be charged 24c. per 
pound. Carpet wools, on which 6c. per pound is now 
paid, would be advanced to roc. per pound. It is 
believed by the trade that this change, which is in 
direct conflict with the general tendency of the Com- 
mission's report, is an inadvertence, which will be 
remedied in any bill that may go before Congress. 
Nevertheless, active measures will be taken by 


second 
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manufacturers and the trade in order to prevent the 
enactment of the revision in its present shape. 


IRON. 

The American pig iron market at New York 
remains as described last week. At Pennsylvania 
furnaces sales have been made a shade lower than 
those referred to a week ago. Buyers continue to 
hold aloof and appear to believe that lower prices 
will be in order before they are pressed into making 
contracts for the coming season. The Scotch pig 
sales during the week amount to about 800 tons, all 
in smalllots. Some few arrivals were warehoused, 
owing to buyers’ bids being lower than views of 
importers. Dullness and quiet reign over pig iron 
of all varieties. Some 30,000 tons of steel rails 
have been contracted for, one lot, as reported, being 
at $39 at the mill, as indicated a week ago and 
pointed out in these columns. There is no doubt 
that steel-rail buyers and expectant purchasers of 
iron and steel railway supplies generally are taking 
every opportunity to bear the prices of their re- 
quirements in those metals before contracting. The 
belief among them appears to favor still lower 
prices, and concessions are expected to meet 
their demands. Mill iron has been  low- 
ered in price, and it is announced that bar wili 
suffer a further reduction on January 1, or there- 
abouts. Tank and plate continue extremely dull, 
as do structural shapes. No business is doing in 
iron rails. Itis expected that several pig-iron fur- 
naces will close down shortly to await a revival in 
business. They are bare of stocks and can aftord 
to wait. Bed-rock prices in all lines, therefore, do 
not appear to have been reached. ‘The prospect 
for business for the ensuing year is, however, good. 
To supply new for worn rails on 112,000 miles of 
railway, and complete unfinished extensions and 
new roads, alone, will supply the rail mills with a 
profitable business. In addition to this, the de- 
mands for agricultural implements, machinery, 
building materials and domestic articles of iron and 
steel will in all likelihood be large. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
(By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 


London, December r5.—Shipments of iron have 
been much reduced, and the market is weak; the 
prices of pig are unaltered; finished is cheaper, 
in the absence of fresh orders. Coal is active. 


DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: Several large transac- 
tions have taken place at lower prices, and the gen- 
eral market is weak and unsettled. Large sales 
are impracticable except at concessions. Among 
the week's sales were 3,500 tons plate and tank and 
20,000 tons Bessemer. Competition is exerting a 
depressing influence on the market for rails. Mer- 
chant bar is very dull, buyers wae for special 
inducements. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The iron market remains 
in about the same condition reported last week. 
The demand is only fair, but an improvement is 
looked for after the turn of the year. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: ron in all branches is 
experiencing a bearish feeling, and at least one roll- 
ing mill talks of lessening its product, ifnot shutting 
down, in the near future. 

Lrrom Cleveland, Ohio: The pig iron market 
looks a trifle better. There is somewhat more 
doing, and indications are that on a basis of to-day’s 
prices more business is being done with the ap- 
proach of New York buyers, who are beginning to 
take hold, and several transactions are reported. 
There continues to be a large consumption of pig 
iron in general foundry and mill use, although the 
steel-rail mills of the country have somewhat cur- 
tailed their production, and the demand for Bessemer 
iron is consequently very limited. Indeed, some 
foundrymen are asking for prices to run into the 
future, and are buying whenever great inducements 
are offered, as has-been made in some cases. Char- 
coal iron is very dull, and there is no life in its 
business. 

from Chicago, il.: In the iron trade there is a 
conservative element in the talk and the planning of 
manufacturers. The hardware trade in staple lines 
is rather slow. 

From Detroit, Mich.: 
to note. Market dull. 

From St. Louis, Mo, : Trade in manufactured iron 
is fairly active, values generally steady and firm, but 
some lines of stock are quite weak. Pig iron un- 
settled and little selling. 


In iron no material change 


COAL. 
The general distribution of coal during the past 


week or so has been heavy, and trade in second and 


1882, 


third hands has consequently been good. Stocks 
have not been allowed to accumulate much, if any. 
But purchases from the companies, and others en- 
gaged in production, have not been so large as a 
month ago. This is due to a holding off on the part 
of jobbers, who prefer, if possible, to wait until 
after January 1 before buying, in order to take 
advantage of probable reductions in prices. The 
Pennsylvania Company, on the close of naviga- 
tion, brought their coal down to Weehawken in- 
stead of via Newburgh, and at an average cut in 
price of 15c. per ton. This has somewhat unset- 
tled the trade, the other large companies not hav- 
ing yet decided on a corresponding reduction. 
If the sliding-scale of prices is to go into effect next 
year, it will, of course, be necessary to make some 
move toward lowering prices after the first of the 
year, as the rates now charged are too high 
to permit of its action. Many of the anthra- 
cite mines are’ now working on practically three- 
fourths time, owing to scarcity of water, which 
prevents running the engines. ‘The year’s business 
is considered by leading members of the trade as 
quite satisfactory. The long, cold and wet spring 
created a heavy demand, which was unusual at that 
winter. That compensated for the preceding dull 
winter. Since the half-time period in mid-summer 
work has been carried steadily, and the demand has 
been continuous and good. Prices have been 
fairly held up, andthe amount realized has fully met 
expectations. The year’s production to December 
2 was about 1,000,000 tons behind the output for 
the corresponding portion of 1881. The total for 
1882 is not likely to exceed 28,500,000 tons, against 
28,000,000 last year. 


PETROLEUM. 


The oil market has suffered severe convulsions 
during the past week. The reason was one pointed 
out by BRADSTREET’S some three weeks ago in 
summing up the general situation in petroleum 
circles, It was stated at that time that, owing to the 
heavy decrease in the daily production, and the 
proximity of the total output and the requirements 
every twenty-four hours, the outlook was for a firm 
market and higher prices, and the course of the 
market fully bore out this view. It was also stated 
that there was no reason to prevent the sudden 
appearance of a well with a heavy daily production, 
and that such an event, possible at any time, would 
unquestionably react forcibly upon the market. 
There was no reason to doubt that there were other 
members in the family to which the {far-famed 
Cherry Grove mystery wells belonged. And this 
has of late proved too true. The excessive sensi- 
tiveness of the petroleum market is conspicuous in 
speculative circles. It is doubtful if the stock 
markets excel it in that particular. Consequently, 
when reliable word is received at the petroleum 
exchanges that a 1,000-barrel well has come in on 
such and such a tract, the meaning of the news is 
discounted by the speculators, on the basis of said 
well’s continuing to flow 1,000 barrels daily during 
an extended period, and that the deposit tapped 
extends over a wide area, thus opening the possibility 
of heavily increased production. Such a state 
of affairs has been well illustrated of late. It is not 
too far off to recall the break in the market caused 
by the Anchor Company's new well a few weeks 
ago—an old well redrilled. When it began to 
spout the petroleum exchanges of the country were 
thrown into paroxysms in the efforts made by 
holders of oil to sell. During the past week we 
have a repetition of this. On Wednesday the 
wildest consternation was produced by the news 
that the Grandin well in Forest County, Pa., a mile 
west of Ball Town, was gushing at the rate of I,200 
barrels daily. This well is an old one, but it has 
been redrilled. The market dropped sc. (to g2c.), 
and fluctuated violently during the day. The oil 
brokers poured their holdings into the market, and 
alarmed correspondents telegraphed wildly to 
papers at home and abroad ill-advised stories about 
increased production of petroleum. This is shown 
to be true, inasmuch as on the following day (Thurs- 
day) the flow fell off 500 to 600 barrels. The outlook 
now is that this well may be doing 30 or 4o barrels 
inside of a month. But there has been curiosity 
enough excited about a lower strata of oil, and 
other old wells are being drilled deeper. The 
prospect is, therefore, that another gusher or two 
may be sprung almost any day. In that event any 
recovery on the part of the market will, for the time 
being, be fully if not more than offset, prices will go 
to bottom notches, and the speculators will buy and 
sell so excitedly that the newspaper reports will 
add another to the already long list of ‘most 
exciting days in the history of the trade."' 


Saturday's business on the New York Exchange 


was active, but prices at the close were $1.10% @ 































































$r.11, against $1.1236@1.12%. There wa 
special feature on Monday, but prices clo 
another cent off at $1.09% bid. This gradual 
cline was continued on Tuesday. The amo 
business done was comparatively small. At 
close prices were $1.0814 @1.08%. On Wedne 
came the crash discussed above. The opt 
sales were made at $1.02, a drop of 6%c. { 
Tuesday's closing price. There were some 
tions during the day, but they were inefi 
The lowest price touched was 89%c., wh 
reaction took place to 92%c., at which the m 
closed firm, a fall of toc. during the day and 1 
from the prices of the preceding evening. | 
Thursday the routed bulls were unable to g 
themselves together and pull prices up in sp 
the news that the new well was doing only 
instead of 1,200 barrels. There was anactive 
trading at all the exchanges, but the excitement 
cooled down. At the close 92%c. was bid 0 
Yc. advance on Wednesday. . 
The latest news from the Grandin well indi é 
that it is flowing 16 to 18 barrels per hour, giving 
total of about 4oo barrels daily. Carrying rates a 
were lower, having dropped to 50@75c. per 1 
barrels per day. The market during the mort 
session was much firmer and a little higher 
on Thursday. At the close the prices were 9 
95%c., against $1.1234@$1.12% on Friday of 
week, a decrease of 17%c. on the week. ay 
The New York Petroleum Exchange will chan; 4 
its quarters during the coming week to Nos. 18 and 
20 Broadway, where a well-appointed and comm 
dious floor has been secured. A new bank will a 
occupy the building, having the special purpose 
view of loaning money on certificates of C 
This new arrangement is expected to greatly facili 
tate the business of the exchange, and render p 
sible a larger proportion of the trading in oil at th 
city, instead of at Oil City and Bradford, as at 
present. 
On Saturday refined oil, in sympathy with | 
downward tendency of pipe-line certificates, drop 
Yc. from 8c.@8'%c. for 110° and 70° resp 
ively. On Wednesday again, in view of the gra 
downward slide, 110° refined was marked down 
7%c., and Abel test to 7c. The sales of refine 
and crude oils have been light, spot tonnage bein 
scarce and the opportunity for shipping lacki: 
In crude and naphtha little is doing. The clos 
prices of petroleum and petroleum products : 
New York last evening, as compared with those 
week ago, were as follows: 


nin 


December 8. 
United pipe-line ee eas $t.1260112%4 
Refined oil, 120° test... sa0.eee 
Refined oil, 70° Ne CeSt icons alee 3 , 
Case oil, plain brands.) ce ee-naen 19 
Crude, in barrels, New York.. 7% @ 8% 
Naphtha, per gallon oes ees cepaamtele 6% 


The exports of petroleum for the week endi 
December 9g have increased slightly, being 10,14 177 
gallons, against 7,961,501 gallons (crude equi 
the week before. The total exports since Jan 
were 587,503,047 gallons, against 585,518,22 
lons (crude equivalent) during a like period in 18 
This makes the increased exports in 1882 
2,984,819 gallons in excess of those in the 
sponding period of 1881, almost wiping out 
heavy excess of export over last year's | 
ments recorded during the earlier portion o 
year. 

The Bureau of Statistics’ report of expo 
petroleum and petroleum products for October g: 
a total of 45,400,263 gallons, valued at $4,0 
against 54,244,846 gallons, valued at $5,062, 
1881. For the ten months ended October | 
totals are 437,453,743 gallons, valued at $38,36 
in 1882, against 422,723,216 gallons, valued at $4c 
015,685, sent abroad in ten months of 1881. Thi 
while nearly 15,000,000 gallons more had bee 
ported in ten months of 1882, the value, as sh 
above, was about $1,600,000 less. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. ¥ 


During the entire week tonnage for foreign 
has been scarce at all leading Atlantic port 
rates for the few vessels that were chartered 
very high. Petroleum has been greatly resti 
for want of tonnage. The recent heavy mov 
abroad of cotton, as noted last week, has fall 
and rates in that line from southern ports 
lower. Grain tonnage is also scarce, and 
ments made have been mostly on former ch 
ings. There is no immediate prospect of relief 
petroleum and that class of freights, as arrivals 
engaged well ahead. In other lines, of cow 
when freights crowd too hard on to steamer rat 
pressure is removed by making the cinta 
steamer. Fancy prices have been paid fos O 
room in several instances. 


































SPECIAL TRADE AND IN- 
me sDUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 


Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 
crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
chandise : 


pane 


EASTERN STATES. 

From Portland, Me. : General trade is moderate, 
and the markets generally sustain a quiet tone, with 
uncertain feeling in regard to values coming under 
revision of tariff. 





From Boston, Mass.: There are about seventy 
boot and shoe buyers in town, and they are placing 
their orders freely. At the end of the year the trade 
will show a very satisfactory result as compared with 
188x. Shipments for the week to places outside of 
New England, 26,503 cases, against 23,429 cases 
same week last year. Total shipments since Jan- 
wary I, 2,350,760 cases, against 2,260,300 cases 
corresponding time last year. The merchandise 
markets generally have been dull. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The week's trade in 
wholesale lines has been very moderate in nearly 
all departments. No activity is now looked for 
until after the new year opens. The retail trade is 
very active in all lines adapted to the holidays. 
Manufacturers of textile fabrics are running cau- 
tiously, and the industrial situation is generally 
quiet. Export business, both in grain and oil, is 
retarded by the scarcity of vessels at this port. 
Petroleum has declined %c. per gallon, but ship- 
pers have evinced little interest in the market. There 
is nothing doing in wheat or corn for prompt ship- 

ment, but more orders are on the market for corn 
’ for January loading, which fail to result in business 
owing to the absence of freight-room. A good many 
ij 
| 





li 


vessels are expected shortly, but in nearly all cases 
have been chartered to arrive, and are, conse- 
quently, not available on new orders. There is a 
moderate jobbing movement in groceries and pro- 
visions. Fine butter is scarce and higher. The milk 
supply in this section is running short, and near-by 
creameries are unable to fill their orders. Potatoes 
have further advanced under a good inquiry and 
light receipts. All kinds of farm products are doing 
fairly at full prices. 





















































: WESTERN STATES. 

_ From Cincinnati, Ohio: The week's business has 
been marked by a most cheerful improvement; the 
weather has been propitious, and the approach of 
the holidays have each had perceptible effect. The 
decline in cereals and flour continues, and whisky 
has followed rapidly. Pork has stiffened, and 
transactions in it have been liberal. Groceries in 
excellent demand. There remains little to trouble 
our business men save the difficulty of making 
collections; in this respect merchants complain. 
The prolonged pleasant weather has permitted 
‘builders to continue work, which has kept an active 
demand for lumber of which there is a fair stock of 
all kinds. Cotton has fluctuated during the week, 
and closed with downward tendency. Movements 
in tobacco satisfactory, considering the agitation of 
the subject of the government tax on it. 





From Cleveland, Ohio: General trade is fairly 
active, while jobbers in the grocery and boot and 
shoe lines still continue an increase of sales over 
those of last year. A slight improvement in country 
collections is experienced over that of last week. 








From Columbus, Ohio: Shoe dealers seem satis- 
fied, and grocers quote some improvement. Taking 
trade generally, the impression seems to prevail 
that business is somewhat in excess of last year, 
although, as is always the case in December, owing 
partly to the payment of fall taxes, collections are 
somewhat slow. 





From Dayton, Ohio: General trade reported im- 
proving. 








From Indianapolis, Ind.: Trade during the past 
week has been fair in most lines, but not rushing. 
In tobacco and cigars trade shows considerable de- 
pression, and is extremely dull and unsatisfactory. 
Collections are still slow. 





y 

From Chicago, Ill. : 
business circles than the tightness of the money 
market would indicate. There is a brisk business 
in all holiday goods, and the general trade is fully 
up to the winter standard. In the grain markets 





























the feeling is unsettled and weak; the settlement of 
the railroad difficulties has a tendency to check 
receipts of grain and live stock. Provisions mod- 
erately active, with prices averaging higher. 


ers is a little backward, but among jobbers sales 
have been satisfactory. Trade in staples average 
well. 
regarded among distillers as legitimate, and it is 
believed will advance still higher. 


facturers still depressed on account of the agi- 
tation of the tax question. 
merchandise doing very satisfactory trade. 
lections average good. 
ported very satisfactory. Weather and roads good ; 
farmers marketing pork produce and cloverseed at 
good prices, but holding on to wheat in anticipa- 
tion of better prices. 
$1,000,000 in payment of bonds, etc., which leaves 
bonded debt less than $300,000. 


quiet, with perhaps more efforts being made for col- 
lections than for new sales. 
holiday supplies trade is of average seasonable 
dimensions. 
stationary, pending the tax agitation. 

steady, with good receipts and fair demand. 


resumed, as underwriters accept risks again on light 
tows. 
of depressed market. 
Export movement has suddenly stopped, though 
river shipments continue. 
stock is in very poor supply, though the market is 
quite strong. 
more active on advancing market, and best grades 
are getting scarce; foreign shipments declining, 
but eastern mill owners are buying largely ; receipts 





There is a better feeling in 
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From Peoria, Ill. : The holiday trade with retail- 


The recent rise in the whisky market is 





From Detroit, Mich.: Business of tobacco manu- 


General lines of 
Col- 


Business in interior re- 


State disbursing January 1 





From Louisville, Ky.: The business situation is 
In leading staples and 


The whisky and tobacco interests are 
Cotton 





From St. Louis, Mo.: Navigation south is being 


Grain receipts are still decreasing because 
Stocks in elevators very low. 


Excepting hogs, live 
Cotton 


Sheep are especially scarce. 


are good. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: The trade situation gen- 


erally satisfactory. Collections good and outlook 


encouraging. Hog receipts are the largest on 
record; market active but somewhat lower, prices 
ranging from $5.40. Cattle market quiet. 





There is a steady 
The holiday trade 
Other 


From Burlington, Towa: 
demand for staple goods. 
promises to average well with last season. 
lines are dull. 





From Sioux Cuty, Iowa: Clear cold weather is 
enlivening trade. The movement of grain and 
stock is increasing weekly. Collections better and 
an easier feeling prevails, with the jobbing trade 
especially. Large corn crop gathered on Missouri 
and Sioux rivers bottoms, but quality not the best. 
Our pork-packers slaughter 1,500 hogs daily ; 
quality good. City banks are shipping currency 
to country banks—some $6,000,000 expressed out 
since crops began to move, mostly into Dakota and 
Nebraska. 





From Minneapols, Minn.: The weather has been 
cool but pleasant during the week. Roads and 
sleighing good, but movement of produce moderate, 
owing mainly to low prices. Receipts of wheat for 
the week, 461,000 bushels; market steady. Flour 
weak, 25c. lower; shipments, 102,000 barrels. 
Lumber quiet but firm. All classes of jobbing 
trade fairly active. A quiet trade is anticipated 
until after New Years. Collections good. 





From St. Paul, Minn.: Fairly active money de- 
mand—pressure for accommodation less than two 
weeks ago. Collections improved; market not 
stringent; moderate currency flow from west, ex- 
ceeding shipments east. Groceries, boots and 
shoes active. Holiday sales beginning. General 
satisfaction over the close of the railroad war, 





From Omaha, Neb.: The clothing and boot and 
shoe trade is heavy. Collections are better and 
still improving. 





From Denver, Col.: The demand for all kinds of 
goods is much less than usual ; general complaint of 
dull times among wholesale dealers. Collections 
slow. 





CALIFORNIA, 

From San Francisco, Cal. : Wheat active at higher 
rates; freight correspondingly depressed. Barley 
weak; oats lower. Holiday trade good. Con- 
siderable shipments of gold to New York during 
the week by mail, owing to speculative demand 
therefor east. Crop prospects good, but rain 
wanted soon. 








































business in most branches of trade the past week 
was moderate. 
advanced, and retail storekeepers continue active 
but they appear rather dubious about replenishing 
stocks. Speculation in grain was limited, and export 
business only fair. The cotton market is steady, but 
sales have been light, owing to a firmer feeling 
among holders; late sales of about 200 bales were 
part at 1o%c. and part private terms. 
no improvement to notice in the petroleum market. 
The provision market is again lower, though steady, 
with a good jobbing demand. 
freight market for grain charters have been limited ; 
owing to the small ofiecring of tonnage, rates are 
maintained. 
heavier than the demand, and shippers are advised 
to hold off until after the first of the year. 
demand in the money market is moderate. 


steady at decline. 
turpentine easier; freights foreign and coastwise 
firm; provisions and grain firm ; timber, lumber 
and shirfgles firm. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
From Baltimore, Md.: The general volume of 


The holiday season has well 


There is 


The inquiry in the 


The receipts of lumber are said to be 


The 





From Richmond, Va. : Business this week is good 


and merchants are cheerful. 





From Norfolk, Va.: Cotton continues to come 


in freely. We will probably next week clear the 
largest cargo ever before shipped from an American 
port. 
smaller than ever before at this season. 
it is now stated, will not be an average for Virginia. 
Collections fair. 


Peanuts in active demand; stock on hand 
The crop, 





From Wilmington, N. C.: Spirits turpentine 
Rosins steady; tar and crude 


From Savannah, Ga.: Retail trade lively, while 


jobbers are quiet in consequence of few buyers 
being in town. 
changed. Prices for rice steady, but no large sales 
being made. 


Cotton remains quiet and un- 


From Nashville, Tenn.: General trade for the 


week has been active and shows considerable im- 
provement over last week, owing principally to the 
demand for holiday goods. 
changed ; choice and fancy wheat in demand at full 
quotations ; corn dull with a tendency to lower 
prices; provisions quiet; country produce quiet ; 


Flour dull and un- 


demand for dried fruit fair; cattle receipts good, 
with good demand for better grade. 





From Memphis, Tenn.: No perceptible increase 
in the volume of trade this week except in retail 
lines, in which purchases of Christmas goods are 
making right lively. Grain and breadstuffs firmer, 
but demand light. Meats firm. Lard quiet. Sup- 
ply of live stock light, with prices advanced and 
demand good. 

The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET'’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, Exchange sellingon New 
York, 


paper, per cent, 





























Atlanty, Ga sagas atencwsl. 8 @Io Y premium, 
Augusta, Ga...... -«- 8 @10 Par 

Baltimore, Md.. 5 @6 Par@soc. premium. 
Boston, Mass... 6 @ Par. 

Buffalo, N. Y... 6 @ \% premium. 
Burlington, Iowa... @t1o I-Io premium, 
Charleston, S.C..... 8 @ \ premium. 
Chicago, Tl. 3.32.00 7 @8 75@8oc. discount, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 8 @ Par. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 7 @8 I-10 premium, 
Columbus, Ohio @ 8 Par. 

Dallas, Texas... 12 @ Y% discount. 
Dayton, Ohio. @7 I-Io premium, 
Denver, Col.. 12 @ 4% premium. 
Detroit, Mich . 7 @ I-IO premium. 
Evansville, Ind. 7 @8 $1.50 premium, 
Galveston, Texas... 8 @ 34 discount, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 8 @ 4% premium, 
Halifax, N.S..... 5'4@ 6 Par to 1-6 discount. 
Houston, Texas Io @12 3% discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind. @8 _— Slight premium. 
Kansas City, Mo.. «.. 8 @1I0 $1 premium, 
Little Rock, Ark......... Io @ Y% premium. 
Louisville, Ky........+--. 7 @8 $1 discount. 
Marshall, Tex .:.0.....%. 8 @12 

Memphis, Tenn........-. 8 @ Par. 

Milwaukee, Wis......... 7 @tI0 25c. premium per $1,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 8 @IO $1 dis. per $1,000. 
Montreal, Quebec........ 6 @7 5-16@3g premium. 
Nashville, Tenn......... 8 @ $2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn,.....- 6 @ Par. 

New Orleans, La........ 6 @9 _ Partor discount. 
Norfolk, Viaivs scarsisiacasceie 6 @9 Y%@\ premium, 
Omaha, Nbc. ccave-cnsee Io @ $1 premium. 
Reoria; Ulisse @ 8 I-IO premium. 
Philacelphia, Pa. -- 5%4@6 I-20 to par. 
Servo ae Pale ccietee tee 6 @7 I-10 premium. 
Portland, Mey. wcceajeesss 6%@ 7% 1-10 premium. 
Providence, R. I......... 6 @ 6% Par, 

Raleigh, NOC. scc.e.ses 6 @ 

Richmond, Va.......... 7 @8 I-Io premium. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 13 @14 %@\ premium. 
San Antonio, Tex........ 8 @I10 4 premium, 

San Francisco, Cal....... 5 @6-— 25c. premium 
Savannah, Ga..... 9 @ 4%@¥% discount. 
Sioux City, Iowa . 8 @t1o 

St. Joseph, Mo. 8 @1o0 ly premium. 

St. Louis, Mo. . 8 @ 5c. discount on $1,000. 
St. Paul, Min . 8 @io var. 

Loledo, Ohio . ° @B I-Io premium. 
Toronto, Ont - 6 @7 4 premium. 
Utica, N. Y 5 @6 Par. 

Waco, Texas. -12 @ Par. 

Wilmington, N.C -. 6 @B Par, 

Winnipeg, Man....,...+. @8 % premium, 
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SENATOR HOAR ON THE BANKRUPT 
BILL. ss 
The following extracts from the speech of Senator 


Hoar are from the Congressional Record of the toth 
inst. : 


“T suppose there are in this country at this mo- 


ment at least 100,000 persons, a number increasing 
by many thousands every year, who have failed in 
business and are now owing debts which they are 
unable to pay by means of misfortunes which have 
come upon them since the repeal of the bankrupt 
law of 1867. This class of unfortunates, unable, 
without a life of fraud, to engage in any commercial 
transaction or in any but the simplest methods of 
earning a living, go on through life dragging 


‘at each remove a lengthening chain,’ and 
their number is constantly increasing. I hold 
it a disgrace to a -civilized country, I hold 


it an especial disgrace to a republic, to withhold 
under its laws relief for this class of unfortunate and 
meritorious citizens. 
state of mind of men who would deny to their own 
constituents, to their own neighbors, to their own 
friends, the exercise of the constitutional power 
which our fathers, the framers of the Constitution, 
thought too clearly beneficial even for argument or 
defense, to relieve them from the burden of debt 
and to enable them to engage in the honest avoca- 
tions of life without the resort to subterfuge and 
concealment and fraud. The substitute which I 
have had the honor to offer has been criticised by 
several 
has been made against it is its length. 
tains a large number of sections prescribing with 
a good deal of minuteness the legal rights, the legal 
proceedings, the legal duties of debtors, creditors, 
and officials, and it encounters a proposition which 
is supposed by its distinguished and able authors to 
have the merit of simplicity in enacting a few brief 
sections and leaving everything else to be done by 
the court. 
set at the strength of this objection. This bill is not 
a code proposed by some theorist like Mr. Locke's 
code for South Carolina, or Mr. Livingstone’s for 
for Louisiana, or Jeremy Bentham’s for England. 


I can not understand the 


the which 


It con- 


senators, and first point 


But let us look for a moment in the out- 


It is the taking by one of the ablest bankruptcy and 


equity jurists in this country, who has himself ex- 


ercised jurisdiction in nearly nine thousand bank- 
ruptey cases, of the decisions of courts which 


have come up in practice upon doubtful points, 


the selections of those decisions in the various states 
and the various countries where bankruptcy has been 
in torce of those which have best approved them- 
selves to the mind of the profession and of the pub- 
lic, the submission of his draft to the representa- 
tives of the great mercantile interests and classes all 
over the country, the scrutiny of that draft by 
these classes and by their agents and counsel, and 
embodying the result of years of patient considera- 
tion in this bill. Itis therefore a digest of the best 
and most improved rules on practical questions 
which must come up under any bankruptcy system 
made in this way. Now, what is to be done if the 
committee's billis to be preferred to this proposition ? 
Why, you are to take the mechanism of courts of 
equity, and every one of those questions settled by 
the law-making power of the government under the 
Lowell bill is to be settled by forty lawsuits grow- 
ing up in the diferent districts of this country, de- 
cided in different ways at the cost and at the 
expense of unfortunate debtors or unfortunate 
creditors, and carried, before any ultimate decision 
can be reached which shall bind the whole country, 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. It is 
not too much to say that every section of the Lowell 
bill rejected by the Senate involves a hundred costly 
lawsuits, if not a thousand, which are to terminate 
for final decision in the Supreme Court of the 
United States before the question is definitely set- 
tled. The question is to be put in regard to every 
detail embraced in the Lowell bill as soon as the 
committee’s bill goes into effect, if it is enacted, 
how shall this be; how shall this be; how shall 
this be; how shali this be? and instead of sending 
out by the law-making power of the country a 
clear, simple, practical and wise rule in advance, 
the community is to grope for a generation before 
its bankruptcy system, under which men are to live, 
is finally settled. ‘The senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Ingalls), in his brilliant address to the Senate the 
other day, said that the measure proposed 
by me contained those provisions which have 
been the subject of great complaint, and 
have resulted in great abuse in England and in 
this country. I think that senator failed to advert 
to a consideration which runs all through the his- 
tory of bankruptcy legislation in ‘this country and 
in England. There are two things which you want 
in a bankrupt law; first, rules of law determining 
the rights of creditors, what are acts of bankruptcy, 
what are the conditions of relief, what are the rights 
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of company creditors and private creditors, what 
creditors shall be preferred, and so on. Those 
rules of law in the English bankruptcy system and 
in the American bankruptcy statutes, so far as I am 
aware, have given rise to no complaints. Where do 
you find in any treatise on kankruptcy, where do you 
find in any of the angry criticisms cited by the hon- 
orable senator from Kansas, any statement ‘ this 
rule of law is unjust,” ‘‘ that rule of law is unjust,” 
‘‘that provision touching the rights of creditors and 
the rights of debtors has been the subject of public 
complaint?" It is the mechanism, it is the admini- 
stration, it is the fees, it is considering the debtor 
and creditor alike as victims to the prey of rapacious 
assignees or favored officials, which has been the 
subject of English complaints. What the Lowell 
bill adopts from prior legislation is the system of 
law. The system of administration, the mechanism 
of the Lowell bill, is new, and carefully and with 
pains framed to avoid all the complaints of the past. 
The honorable senator from Kansas atttacks, when 
he attacks this substitute offered by me, what Judge 
Lowell not only attacks but cuts up the roots in the 
measure which from the stores of his large experi- 
ence he has framed for the consideration of the 
National Legislature. What is it the senators from 
Kansas and Arkansas have cited from fiction, from 
satire, from history, from the press, and from the 
writers of treaties? Complaints of English admin- 
istration. And what is the one thing which the 
genius of Dickens and of Byron and of Warren, and 
the eloquence of Brougham have held up to public 
condemnation? It is the abuse and delay and cost 
of the administration of the English court of 


chancery. Does not every senator know that? 
Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce is a chancery suit; 
Miss Flyte is a chancery ward; and yet the 


senators who cite these things come to the Senate 
with a bill which is nothing else but a chancery 
suit, to be conducted by the court of chancery on 
old chancery principles, without any guide from 
legislation or any aid from modern experience or 
any control from the law-making power of the 
government. In other words, this sub-committee 
in their bill preserve the liability to the very abuse 
which they attack and destroy everything which has 
not been a subject of complaint in the past. The 
bill picks out and preserves what in its essence has 
caused complaint and leaves to be done over again 
in the slow progress of years, at great cost, what 
has already been satisfactorily accomplished. The 
honorable senator from Louisiana (Mr. Jonas), 
who I wish was within the sound of my voice at 
this moment, cited the other day what I myself 
know something about from report, the abuses 
which existed in that state in its bankruptcy admin- 
istration after the war. I suppose there were years 
when in the court of bankruptcy in Louisiana there 
was not a dividend, there was not a dollar paid toa 
creditor. Now, I should like to have that honor- 
able senator take the bill of the sub-committee, and 
take the condition of things which existed in his 
state, and see how easily that condition of things 
might be repeated with a dishonest or a weak dis- 
trict judge in that state under the bill reported by 
the committee. There is noi a protection, there is not 
a safeguard, there is not an enactment which would 
prevent the repetition of the scandalous history of 
bankruptcy administration in New Orleans. * * * 
On the other hand, take the Lowell bill, with its 
commissioner paid a moderate salary, with every 
dollar paid at once into the Treasury, with a super- 
visor reporting once in three months the conditions 
of every bankrupt estate throughout the district, 
and I ask if it is possible, whether the judge be weak 
or strong, whether the judge be corrupt or honest, 
that such abuses could go on for six weeks with the 
safeguard that the Lowell bill imposes. And yet 
when we come in and propose a measure intended 
to fence all around the rights of the debtor and the 
rights of the creditor alike, and the honesty and 
integrity of administration, we are met by the sug- 
gestion that it is better to have a simple bill that 
has no such protection or safeguard init. * * * 
The proposition of the senator from Kansas is 
simply this: That whenever a man is put into 
bankruptcy, the court appointing its own master 
without restraint, fixing the fees of that master with- 
out limit, selecting its own receivers and fixing their 
fees, excluding the creditors who own the property 
either from voice or choice, is to proceed to direct 
the administration of that estate. * * *” 





THE CONSUMPTION OF WINE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

In a late number of the Produce Markets Review 
(London) an interesting statement appears, show- 
ing the decrease in the consumption of wine in 
Great Britain which, vhas_b been in progress for some 
years past. The iollowing'table of the consumption 
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during the first ten months of each year since 1872 
has been compiled from the Board of Trade 
returns : 





Gallons. Gallons. 
1872 TA;GIO;000 1 LO7O vosicdvass bts ass 13,735,000 
1873. +- 14,928,000 5 -+ 12,391,000 
1874. + 14,553,000 . 13,108,000 
1875 .. + 14,378,000 . 12,796,000 
aes . 15,411,000 11,922,000 
1877... - 14,778,000 





In order to get a correct idea of the proportionate 
decrease, however, the increase of population must 
be taken into consideration. From the census re- 
turns it appears that the increase of population in 
188r in comparison with 1871 was almost exactly Io 
percent. If, therefore, 10 per cent. be added to the 
consumption of wine in 1872 we shall get the figures 
representing what would have been the consumption 
this year if the same rate per head had been main- 
tained. The result is 15,444,000 gallons, instead of 
the 11,922,000 gallons shown on the above table. 
Thus there has practically been a decrease of 30 per 
cent. It is of interest to note, adds the Review, that 
up to the first ten months of the year 1876 the con- 
sumption of wines had been increasing so far ahead 
of the ratio of increase in population as to have al- 
ready in that year (z. e. in the space of only four 
years) reached the average increase of ten years. 
The figures of the following years (2. e. subsequent 
to 1876) show what a remarkable revulsion took 
place and how steadily the decrease has been going 
on ever since. 





TRADE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


There were 230 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 17 less than last week, 
and 65 more than the corresponding week last year, There 
were no very large failures. Compared with the previous week 
the middle states had 69, a decrease of 12; New England states 
17, a cecrease of 27; southern states 61, an increase of 6; 
western states 64, an increase of 5; California and the ter- 
ritories 28, an increase of 11; Canada 15, a decrease of 8. 
In the principal trades they were as follows: Grocers 43; 
general traders 37; liquors 17; clothing 15; manufacturers 15; 
millinery 11; shoes 9; dry goods 9; hardware 6; produce and 
provisions 4; drugs 4; fancy goods 3; tobacco and cigars 3: 
hats 3; jewelry 3; furniture 3; butchers 3; millers 3; bankers 
and brokers 3; commission 2; lumber 2. 








ALABAMA. 
GOODWATER.—Martin & McLeod, general store, have 
been attached, 
SELMA.—A. E. Mott, wholesale and retail grocer, has 
assigned to J. C. Airey. Liabilities $15,000 ; assets $13,000, 
ARKANSAS. 
CARLISLE.—W. L. Dunham, general store, has failed. 
FRANKLIN.-—S. L. Guthrie & Co., general store, have as- 
signed. They also had a store at Batesville. 
LIMA,—S. Friedman, general store, has assigned. 
LITTLE ROCK.—Mayfield Brothers & Co., grocers, have 
assigned, 
PRESCOTT.—The liabilities of Nelson & Co., dry goods, are 
$6,000 ; assets $3,000. 
CALIFORNIA. 
GARBERVILLE.—Thomas Harris, tanner, has been at- 
tached. 
CHICO.—S. Bernard, contractor, has failed. 
OAKLAND,—E., F, Kohler, liquors, has been attached. 
OAKLAND.—A. McGarry, saloon, has been attached. 
SACRAMENTO.—D. Dierson, grocer, has been attached. 
SACRAMENTO.—L. J. Dierson, grocer, has been attached. 
SALINAS.—G. Lapierre & Co., restaurant, have filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency, 
SAN BUENAVENTURA.—Epstein Brothers, tailors, have 
been attached, and called a meeting of creditors. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Charles Andrews, mining, has filed a 
petition in insolvency. Liabilities $25,431 ; no assets, 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Chapman & Cunningham, planing mill, 
have assigned. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—L. Helbing, plumber, is advertised to 
be sold out by the sheriff. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—P. Michelette, butcher, has been at- 
tached. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Knie & Reinicker, saloon, have filed a 
petition in insolvency, Liabilities $1,500. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Hugh McGrane & Co., groceries and 
liquors, are advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—J. D. Monaghan, saloon, has been 
attached. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Wolf Sanders, dry goods, has been at- 
tached. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—A., B. Sanford, pumps, has been at- 
tached. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—L, Scatena & Co., commission produce, 
have beer attached. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—A. Steiger, sewer pipe manufacturer, 
has been attached. 
SAN FRANCISCO,—I. H, Wallon, tobacco and cigars, has 
assigned, 
SANTA ROSA.—W. O. Howe, painter, has been attached. 
SUISUN.—J. M. Vance, drugs, has been attached. 
COLORADO. 
BRECKENRIDGE.—The Bank of Breckenridge has as- 
signed. Liabilities $24,000; assets $20,000. Business was com- 
menced June 1, 1880, with a capital of $30,c00. 
DENVER.—D. Harris, clothing, gave a blll of sale on all 
stock for $1,200, and has been attached. 
DENVER.—The Denver Fire Insurance Company has failed. 
It began August 1, 1881. 
DENVER.—The Germania Beer Hall has been sold at 
sheriff's sale for $3,g00. 
DURANGO,—J. F. Bond, harness, has assigned and been 
attached. 
LEADVILLE.—Martha and William Hollicay, saloon, have 
been closec out on a chattel mortgage for $1,5co. 
LEADVILLE.—John A. Jackson, clothing, has been closed 
on execution, having confessed judgment for $12,000. 


1882. 


SILVERTON,—The creditors of Loring & White, hardware, 
have Gemanded an assignment. They recently claimed assets 


$14,500; liabilities $5,900. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD,.—W. H. Abell, fancy grocer, has assigned to 
Sidney E. Clarke. 

NORWICH.—Albertine Brothers, woolen manufacturers, 
have shut down for three months, and ask an extension for that 


nme: DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON.—Simon Imrie, grocer, has assigned. 


GEORGIA. 

ATHENS.—S. Bernstein, dry goods, has failed. 
small business. x 

AUGUSTA.—H. Brooks, clothing, boots and shoes, has 
failed, the result, it is said, of stock speculations and dull trade. 
He carried on three stores, and has sold the stock of goods in 
one of them to G, P. Curry, to satisfy his claim, and his real 
estate to satisfy another claim, His liabilities are $70,763; 
nominal assets $44,000, the stock being mortgaged for $17,763 
to the banks. He offers 35 cents cash. 

AUGUSTA —M. Brown & Co., liquors, have assigned to S. J. 


He did a 


Bleyer. Liabilities $18,000 ; nominal assets $10,000; preferences 
$9,000, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE.—H. S, Smith, drugs and liquors, has 
assigned. 


WAYNESBORO.—Roland Steiner, general store, is offering 
to compromise at socents. His real estate is heavily mortgaged. 


IDAHO. 
BELLEVUE.—C. H. Furey & Co., general store, have as- 
signed to Coffin Brothers. Liabilities $25,000, of which $16,000 
is due in San Francisco. 


ILLINOIS. 
CARLINVILLE.—Pruitt & Chisholm, grocers, have assigned. 


CHICAGO.—Leopold Burger, liquors, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 
CHICAGO.—Jacob Ettlinger, furs, has been attached for 


$7,300, and assigned to Nathan Mayer. He became over- 
stocked last season, and had his accounts extended to this fall. 

CHICAGO.—The liabilities of Kreigh & Davis, grain, are 
placed at $170,000. 

CHICAGO,.—P. & C. H. Low, wholesale stoves, have as- 
signed to F, E. Jenkinson. The liabilities are reported at 
$20,000; assets $12,5co. 

CHICAGO,.—Nichols & Co, hats and caps, have confessed 
judgment for $6,000 to F, A. Beard. 

CHICAGO.—Mrs. Nellie Robinson, 
closed by the sheriff. Liabilities $3,900. 

CHICAGO,—Peter J. Wagner, of Wagner & Goodwillie, 
manufacturers of boxes, confessed judgments for $7,199 to T. 
J. Dickinson, and gave him a bill of sale of all his interest in 
the firm. 

DECATUR.—S., Moritz & Co., white goods, have assigned. 
Liabilities $14,400 ; assets $9,400. 

FIATT.—Cyrus Keefauver, grocer, who recently failed, owes 
$1,000 ; no assets. 

LEBANON.—Henry Baum, hardware, has been attached for 
$700 and closed by the sheriff. 

LINCOLN,—C, Hoskins, fancy goods, and millinery, has 
failed. 

MILLERSBURGH.—Alex. Green, miller, has assigned. 

MONMOUTH.—W. L. Johnson, groceries and dry goods, 
has assigned. Liabilities estimated at $3,600; nominal assets 
$3, 7C0. 

VIRGINIA.—D. J. McConnell, grocer, has failed, and as- 
signed to his mother-in-law. 

WEST BROOKLYN.—J. J. Gurnif & Son, general store, 
have failed. Liabilities $2,500. 


INDIANA. 
COVINGTON.—John Miller, grocer, has assigned to Lewis 
Hanes, 
CROMWELL.—George W. Reed, grocer, has failed, 
FORT WAYNE.—Saylor Brothers, millinery, are reported 
financially embarrassed and to have confessed judgment to 
their father for $7,500. The liabilities are reported at $25,coo. 


LOWA. 

COON RAPIDS.—Harris, Morris & Co., lumber and coal, 
have suspended, and the stock was taken by acreditor, The 
firm have about $12,000 in accounts. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS.—The liabilities of Richmond & Co., 
grocers, are $6,500; assets $5,000 

DAVENPORT.—E. A. Fay, woodenware and paper, has 
assigned. 

_DEDHAM.—I, J. Lundy, general store, has transferred 
stock to a creditor, 

HOLSTEIN.—W., H. Nolte, general store, has failed, 

LEMARS.—S, Greenwald, clothing, etc., gave a chattel 
mortgage for $16,847, and was attached for $949. 

MISSOURI VALLEY.—J. W. Rodgers, grocer, has mort- 
gaged his stock for full value in favor of two creditors, 


millinery, has been 


KANSAS. 
WICHITA.—M. B. Kellogg, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 2 
KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE.—John Krazeise, millinery, is offering to com- 
promise at 25 cents. 

LOUISVILLE.—L. Marx & Brother, hides and wool, have 
assigned to Charles Rosenheim, 

LOUISVILLE.—Henry Shuler, Jr., notions, has assigned to 


Isaac Hartfield. 
LOUISIANA. 

ALEXANDRIA —G. W. Shuey, general jstore, has been 
attached. 

MANSFIELD.—J. H. Gee, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

NEW ORLEANS.—George Jacobs, grocer, has failed. 

SHREVEPORT,—Mrs. M. Solomon, millinery, is reported to 
have left town, taking her stock. 

VIENNA.—H. H. Morgan, general store, has been attached, 


MAINE. 

EASTPORT.—Hathaway & Davis, grocers, who recently 
failed, owe $7,0c0 ; assets about $4,000. 

PORTLAND.—E. K. Sise & Coat furniture, owe $8,000; 
nominal assets $4,000. 

WATERVILLE.—Isaac Sanborn, grocer, has gone into in- 
solvency. Liabiities $2,700; actual assets about $1,000. 

WEST BUXTON.—A. U. Abbott, tanner, has gone into 
insolvency. 



































































MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—R. M. Howe, hats and caps, has 
BALTIMORE.—Frederick Kurth, furniture mani 
has filed a petition in insolvency, : 
BALTIMORE.—Robert Lawson & Co., wholesale s 
have called a meeting of crecitors for the 27th inst. — 
BALTIMORE.—Charles Ludloff, tobacco and ci 
assigned. 
BALTIMORE.—John Meeth, stables, has assigned 
BALTIMORE.—Nathan Weinberg, shoes, has assig 
PORT DEPOSIT.—W. T. Alrich, general ner 
closed by the sheriff. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON (Highlands).—George R. Bakeman, 
offers 25 cents, which the creditors have voted to 
BOSTON.—R. Beeching & Co., cork cutters, 
with creditors at 50 cents, in the firm's notes, at 
and twelve months. 7 . 
BOSTON.—M, W. Francis, shoes, is offering age cent 
several creditors have agreed to accept. 
BOSTON.—The liabilities of W. L. Frost ih i 
are $14,430; assets nominal. E) 
BOSTON.—Creditors of Charles W. Hildreth, 
have refused his offer of 10 cents, and the estate will be be | 
in insolvency. i iG 
BOSTON.—The offer of J. S. Holt & Co., shoe mach 
compromise at 15 cents, was refused by the creditors, a 
ters will be settled in insolvency. 
BOSTON.—W. H. Merriam & Co., auctioneers, offer 
BOSTON.—Theo. C. Otis, warehouseman, has fai 
will settle in insolvency. Liabilities $2,165; no asset: 
BROCKTON.—E. Fullerton & Co., grocers, owe abot 
$3,5c0 ; available assets about $600. 
DALTON.—A. K. Cleveland, market, has failed, HH 
property is mortgaged for $2,200, and is to be sold out. 
HOLYOKE,—C, H. Lyman, restaurant, has been 
creditors, and will go out of business. 
LYNN.—George O. Currier & Co., grocers, offer. 25 
Liabilities $5,700. 
NORTH ADAMS.—Morse & Orr, stationers, have failed 
Liabilities about $4,000; nominal assets about the same, 
SALEM.—Creditors’ petition in insolvency is reported 
Patrick F. Earle, grocer. by 
SOUTH BRAINTREE.—Waite & Dyke, grocei 
failed, Liabilities about $9,000; nominal assets about $2,000 
MICHIGAN. * 
CONSTANTINE.—M. A. Melcher, clothing, has_ 
tached, He previously gave a chattel mortgage for $8,00 
DETROIT.—N. S. Praigg, grocer, has anvetet to 
Rooney. 
WHITEHEAD.—A. C. Kuster, jewelry, who recent 
out, owes $7,000. He offers 55 cents. 


- MINNESOTA, 
HASTINGS.—Fisher Brothers, general store, have ass 
Liabilities $1,100; assets $600. 7 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Boutell & Co., second-hand sto 
assigned. Liabilities $18,000. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—R, Wenderoth, furniture, has | 
tached for $497. 
SLEEPY EYE.—Murfin Brothers & White, gener 


have assigned. 
MISSISSIPPI. ; 
GREENVILLE.—S Friedman, general store, has ass 
IUKA.—J. W. Jourdan, general store, has been attac 
IUKA.—B, F. McRae, ery goods and tannery, has s ( 
for $40,000 to Estes, Doan & Co., of Memphis, Te 
largest creditor. Liabilities $71,000; assets $40,000. 
is his father-in-law. He has been in business six yea 
NATCHEZ.—E. Kibbe, grocer, has failed. __ 
SHIPLAND.—H. M. Quackenbos & Co., general 
asking an extension, and are reported attached. 
VICKSBURG.—Bianchi Brothers, fruits, have seen 
the sheriff. “ie 
' WESTBURG,.—Mrs. A, V. Richards, general s 
ported to have notified creditors of her inability to p 
Liabilities $2,coo. It is thought she will pay about 50 


MISSOURL. 

KANSAS CITY,.—Curran & Co., dry goods and 
been closed by the sheriff. 

KIRKSVILLE.—W. G. Cochrane, merchant 
ing to compromise at 25 cents, 

RICH HILL,—J. G. Dickson, saloon, has been a 

SENECA,—Ira S$. Davis, general store, has been 
the sheriff. ; 

ST. LOUIS.—The Douglass Bagging Company is ad 
to be sold out at trustees’ sale, Jt was recently su 


$13,455. 

NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT.—George Maxwell, foundry, has assig 
GRAND ISLAND.—Clara & Jennie Easdale, mill i 

failed. 
HASTINGS,—Smith & Huston, millinery, have Ps 
HERMAN.—S, L. Dart, drugs, has been closed o 


chattel mortgage. 
‘NEVADA. 
RUBY HILL.—C. M. Mikel, grocer, has co: 
his creditors, te 
CARSON.—J. M. Benton, livery, has been attached. — 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CARROLL.—The recent attachments against H.E. 
son & Co,, lumber manufacturers, were brought 4 bot u 
ichanison on account of a disagreement with his 
creditor, and in order to protect his other creditors, 
paid in full, These debts were small—only for lal 
plies for the month of November, He owes $51,0 
party who furnished the money to build the mills, 
thought the difficulty will be soon adjusted and bus 
tinued. 

NEW DURHAM.—F, W. Coburn, manufactur : 
tools, has failed. 

PORTSMOUTH.—William Downs & Son, grocers, hal 
signed. Liabilities about $10,000; nominal assets 
probably worth $15,000, They expect to pay in full, 

PORTSMOUTH.—Howell C. Russell, groceries and lic 


has assigned. Liabilities about $1,000; actual assets 


small. 
NEW JERSEY: + 
PATERSON.—The Paterson Preserving Com 
has been placed in the hands of O. W. Mills, as ri 
STANHOPE.—Lunger & Mowrey, aa store, e of 
to compromise at 4o cents, oa. 
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NEW MEXICO. 


' LAS VEGAS.—Locke & Bond, saloon, have been closed by 
the sheriff. 


i NEW YORK. 


} ALBANY.—The liabilities of James Wilson, wool and sheep 
skins, are $130,000, outside of real estate mortgages. The 

| equity in real estate is not large; the wool on hand is estimatec 

| at $20,000. His offer of 35 cents has been withdrawn, and 

| ‘another offer of 25 cents was made on the 11th inst., in notes 

| 4ndorsed by his friends, payable in one, two and three years. 

i BALLSTON.—George Bishop, drugs, is compromising at 5¢ 
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cents. He assigned to and preferred Mrs, U. F. Weed, who is 
now conducting the business. 

; BROOKLYN.—Harrahan & Purcy, manufacturers of hats, 
have assigned to W. A. Pendleton, giving preferences for $3,60c. 
~ BROOKLYN.—Wilhemena Kross, manufacturer of suits, 
assigned on the 11th inst. to Hugo Hirsch, giving preferences for 
$2,975. Liabilities $10,622; nominal assets $12,500; actual 
assets $7,923. The failure was caused by pressure of creditors 
and overstocking. 

BROOKLYN.—S. Wilson & Co., dry goods, assigned on the 
cuth inst. to George W. Godward, giving preferences to Oscar 
Richard $5,500; Sweetzer, Pembrook & Co. $1,200 ; Commercial 
‘Bank $600 ; William Dickson $111; total $8,411. 

BUFFALO.—Joseph Frew, agent, saloon, has given a bill of 
sale to a local house, whose claim amounted to $1,500. Liabili- 
jes estimated at $2,500; assets $2,000. 

BUFFALO.—T. Harris & Sons, builders, have assigned to B. 
Gibbs. Liabilities $3,500; assets $1,500. 

j BUFFALO.—Morlan & Shaw, grocers, have assigned their 
‘stock to a local creditor for $1,150. Liabilities estimated at 
2,5c0; assets $2,000. 

BUFFALO.—The schedules of Levi Nichols, live stock, show 
liabilities $22,134 ; actual assets $5,393. 

BUFFALO.—The schedules of J. M. Prozeller, grocer, show 
liabilities $4,047; actual assets $900. 

- BUFFALO.—The schedules of M. E. Toulmin, manufacturer 
of boots and shoes, show liabilities $47,044; nominal assets 
$14,261 ; actual assets $12,403 ; preferences $8,000. 
GENEVA.—Miss Mary Bennett, millinery, has assigned. 

- GENEVA.—Theocore H. Coon, hardware, has assigned to 
D. W. Hallenbeck. 

GENEVA.—Frank P. Guilford, cigars and tobacco, has as- 

igned to Edgar Parker. : 

GENEVA.—™M. S. Lieberman, clothing, has assigned to J. 
Henry Danzinger, giving preferences for $6,050. 
HENRIETTA.—William J. Kimball, wagon maker, has as- 
signed. 

JAMESTOWN.—The schedules of C, H. Cutler & Co., shoes, 
show liabilities $8,762; nominal assets $8,323; actual assets 
“$5,81 5; preferred claims $4,264. 

JAMESTOWN.—Hulquist & Peterson, clothing and gents’ 
furnishing goods, have assigned. They started in January on 
‘borrowed capital. 

NEW VORK CITY.—Boscowen & Clark, manufacturers of 
chairs, assigned on the gth inst. to George H. Dayton, giving 
preferences for $1,650. They began July 1. 
~ NEW YORK CITY.—John P. Cummings, Jr., builder, as- 
_ signed on the oth inst. to George P. Howard, giving preference 
for $13,000 to Thomas C. Cummings. He was involved by the 
failure of Theodore Weston, both being interested in the same 
building operations. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Edwin Dew, liquors, assigned on the 
14th inst. to Mark Ash, giving three preferences for $2,050, of 
which $1,700 was to his wife. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The sheriff's sale of the effects of the 
Doty Plaster Manufacturing Company has been postponed 
until the rgth inst. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Isaac V. Faile, 
“wholesale teas, show liabilities $437,543; nominal assets $372,- 
792 ; actual assets $326,686. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George W. Harlan & Co., book pub- 
lishers, assigned on the 15th inst. to James L. Jarvis. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Alfred E. Jennings, 
water closets, show liabilities $8,466; nominal assets $6,854 ; 
actual assets $2,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Kendall Brothers, 
wholesale paper stock, show liabilities $357,867 ; nominal assets 
$43,610; actual assets $10,000. 

NEW YORK CITY (Mott Haven).—F. Koch & Brother, 
shoes, assigned on the 11th inst. to Louis Massett, giving a 
preference to Caroline Koch $600. 

- NEW YORK CITY.—Adolph Lange & Son, manufacturers 

of ladies’ underwear and skirts, assigned on the 11th inst. to 
ouis Kessell. 

NEW YORK CITY.—A. D. T. Maschmann, eggs, etc., has 

ailed. Liabilities about $4,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Tnhe schedules of J. Rosenfeld, saloon, 
show liabilities $12,110; nominal assets $7,358; actual assets 
4,0C0. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Ruben Stern, gents’ 
furnishing goods, show liabitities $1,608 ; nominal assets $674 ; 
actual assets $449. 
NEW YORK CITY.—J. A. & W. H. Sweeney, bankers, as- 
signed on the 13th inst. to Edwin H. Brown, without preference. 
The liabilities are reported by the assignee to be $50,000, and he 
thinks the assets will realize 50 cents. The failure is: attributed 
to losses of about $33,000 in Wall street speculations by the 
junior partner individually. The present firm began in April, 
1871, succeecing D. M. Sweeney. Besides a money business, 
‘they had many deposits of small tradesmen, and also had a 
department for customers to speculate in stocks. 

NEW YORK CITY.—J. R. Terry, hats, assigned on the 13th 
inst. to Albert Mayer, without preference. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of H. Westerndorf, 
dry goods, show liabilities $2,732; nominal assets $1,591; 
actual assets $1,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Horatio Whiting, shoes, assigned on 
‘the 11th inst. to George Silver, giving preferences to J. A. Bul- 
~ lard $300; Margaret Dunne $650; R. W. S. Biockwell $500 ; 

total $1,450. The liabilities are $6,350 ; nominal assets about 
thesame. He offers 60 cents, in three, six and nine months, 
and a meeting of creditors will be held on the 18th inst. 

4 OLEAN.—Brown & Persons, grocers, have assigned. 

OLEAN.—L, Latimer & Co., shoes, have assigned to George 
L. Winters. : 

- OLEAN,—The liabilities of S. Reid, clothing, are about 

$9,coo; actual assets about $5,000. 

SALAMANCA.—P. J. Lanning, of Lanring & Stapleton, 
dware, has assigned to Charles E. Gallagher to secure about 

000 of his individual debts contracted outside of his business, 
has assets outside of the firm of about $2,500, The firm 
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have about $8,000 liabilities, including $5,000 individual debts of 
Mr, Lanning ; their assets are valued at $15,000. 


to R. A. Banta, giving preferences for $6,939. 


$10,000. The assets, it is thought, will not more than pay the 
preferences, 


signed to R. Nimocks, 


to J. W. Alloway. They began in May, 1878. 
Strull. 


to E, Beery. 


chewing gum, have been attached. 
W. Alloway. He began in 1868. 


called a meeting of creditors. 


closed by the sheriff. 
by the sheriff. 


R. McKenzie, 


advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 


berg, millinery, on jucgments for $3,475. 
previously reported, and claims to be in better shape than ever. 
The judgment of $5,775 entered against him and Mr. Baker, it 


is said, was paid the next day. 


straw boards, is reported to have failed. 


juégment to the Corry National Bank for $15,000. 
the sheriff, on executions for $3,609. 


sold out by the sheriff. 
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PITTSBU RGH.—Execution for $550 has been entered against 
Edwin Greaver, paper boxes. 

PITTSBURGH. — Execution for $626 has been entered 
against Gustave Mueller, jeweler. 

PITTSBURGH.—The St. Julien Brewing Company is asking 
an extension. 

PITTSBURGH. — Execution for $963 has been entered 
against H. H. Wernecke, saloon. 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution has been issued against John L. 
Wyland, fish, for $1,321. 

PITTSTON.—Moses Marks, clothing, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. 

PLYMOUTH.—William Meyl, shoes, who recently failed 
and was sold out, owes about $1,000; assets about $400. 

QUARRYVILLE.—J. Morris Shaub, general store, who re- 
cently failed, is reported to owe $10,000; assets estimated at 
$4,000. 

READING.—Christ & Co., general store, are in the hands of 
the sheriff. 

SUNBURY.—The stock of John J. Smith, stoves, has been 
seized by the landlord for rent. 

TITUSVILLE.—A. J. Lisser & Bro., bakers, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

WILKES BARRE.—Barney P. Boyle, grocer, against whom 
execution was issued for $1,000, owes about $2,000 ; assets about 
$1,000. 

YORK.—Executions have been issued against Lebach & 
Brother, clothiers, on confessed judgment for $16,905. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE.—D. J. Burgess & Son, grocers and provis- 
ions, have assigned. 
PROVIDENCE.—Albert W. Muir, grocer, has assigned. 
PROVIDENCE.—The Rhode Island Dyeing, Bleaching & 
Printing Company has assigned to B. W. Persons. The com 
pany has not been in active business for some tims past, having 

















SYRACUSE.—Charles F, Gere, butter and eggs, has assigned 
Liabilities 


WELLSVILLE.—Marcus Samuels, clothing, has assigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


FAYETTEVILLE,—Henry Elson, general store, has as- 
Liabilities $18,000, 
HALIFAX.—Garey & Garey, general store, have assigned. 


OHIO. 
ADAMS MILLS.—F, E. Lemert & Co., millers, have assigned 


fo) 


BEAVER.—E. Everett, grocer, has assigned to Joseph 
CAREY.—Bernstein & Spero, general store, have assigned 
CENTREBUSH.—G. W. Darling, clothing, has assigned. 
CLEVELAND.-—L. J. Burtis, Jr., icecream, has failed. 
CLEVELAND.—George E. Clark & Co., manufacturers of 
DRESDEN,—Charles E. Eaton, banker, has assigned to J. 
JACKSONVILLE.—McKenze & Foundray, flour mill, have 


LOGAN.—D. Bennett & Sons, grocers, have assigned. 
PATASKALA.—O. D. Ashbrook, general store, has been 


SPRINGFIELD.—J. J. Christman, grocer, has been closed 


URBANA.—Mrs. Ann Burke, millinery, has assigned to A, 
Liabilities $2,000 ; assets $1,500. 


OREGON, ld out the Orion C Mills and G ich Print Work 
x ‘ sold ou e Orion Cotton Mills and Greenwich Print Works, 
PORTLAND:—W. H. Cowie, grocer, has assigned. and leased the Rhode Island Bleaching and Dye Works. 
PENNSYLVANIA. SOUTH CAROLINA 


ALBA.—R Ics & E i . 
A. se Tac vans, ecarmiage smanuracturers;, sere CHARLESTON.—Pinckney Brothers, cotton brokers, have 


assigned. They have been in business about seventeen years. 
COLUMBIA,—W. B: Meetze, general store, has been sold 


out by the sheriff. 
TENNESSEE. 

BROWNSVILLE.—E. L. Badger & Son, saddlers, have as- 
signed to T. N. Klyce. 

DYERSBURG.—William Saulsbury, general stere, has as- 
signed. Liabilities $2,200; assets 700. 

MEMPHIS.—Brown Brothers, grocers, have been attached 
for $380. 

NASHVILLE.—Herman Davis, clothing, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $13,000 ; assets $2,786. 

NASHVILLE.—Louis Frankland, trading-as L. Frankland 
& Co., dry gooés, has assigned. Liabilities $34,000. He has 
been im business since 1869. 

STONY POINT.—R. C. Harris, general store, has assigned, 


BERWICK.—A. W. Dickson, general store, has assigned. 
BRADFORD.—Execution has been issued against L. Kronen- 


BRADFORD.—J. K. Merriam, market, has not failed, as 


CHAMBERSBURG.—W. L. Heyser, agent, manufacturer of 


CHESTER.—J. P. Hopkins, grocer, has assigned. 
CORRY,.—A. Harris, clothing and dry goocs, has confessed 


CORRY.—L. M. West & Sons, grocers, are in the hands of 
Liabilities about $12,000. 
DERRICK CITY.—August Speckman, grocer, has been 


DU BOIS,—Thomas J. Rockey, lumber, who recently as- TEXAS. 
signed, owes about $3,cco ; actual assets estimated at $750. AUDUBON.—R. Johnson, general store, has been closed by 


GETTYSBURG,—Abraham Hake, butcher, has assigned. 
GIRARDVILLE,.—John Clews, shoes, has been sold out by 
the sheriff. 


the sheriff. 
BELTON.—C. W. Wilson, saloon, has been attached. 
CORSICANA.—S. Lassiter, grocer, has been attached and 


KENDALL.—Knox Brothers, oil producers, have assigned. | closed out. 
They began about six years ago. CRAWFORD.—Brown, Jones & Anderson have been at- 
PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of the creditors of Cline, | tached. 


DALLAS,-—Suit for $12,000 has been brought against the 
Dallas Car & Agricultural Implement Manufacturing Company 
by Nusshaumer & Nolan Price & Co., and a motion was also 
made for the appointment of a receiver. An attachment has 
been issued. 

DEN’1ON.—The liabilities of J. T. Nolan, general store, are 
about $18,000 ; assets $12,000. 

DODD CITY.—H. S. Randall & Co., general store, have failed. 

FORT WORTH.—R. H. Barnes & Co., grocers, have been 
elosed by the sheriff. 

FORT WORTH.—Harris, Barnes & Co., grocers, have been 
closed by the sheriff. 

MILAN.—T. T. Angel, saloon, has been attached. 

PALESTINE.—Mrs. S. A. Gathright, millinery, is reported 
to be about to ask creditors’ permission to sell out at auction and 
pay them pro rata instead of making an assignment, Liabilities 
$1,030; stock $1,510. 

PEORIA.—T. M. Tarver, general store, has failed. 

WOLF’S MILL.—Wolf & Co., general store, have been at- 


tached. 


Miller & Co., wholesale paper, held on the 7th inst., Joseph G, 
Ditman proposed to take the business and pay 75 cents, in 
two, three and four months, ard it is thought the proposition 
wi.l be accepted. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Clymer & Brother, grocers, who assigned 
a month since, are offering to compromise at 25 cents cash, and 
the belief is that all will sign off. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgments have been entered against 
Recman Cooper, trading as Cooper & Bartlett, wholesale shoes, 
for $12,904, to secure borrowed money. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Jules A. Ephraim, broker ciamonds ane 
commission watches and jewelry, is advertised to be sold out by 
the sheriff on the 2oth inst., on an attachment for $7,047 in 
favor of C. B. Heacley, trading as Morgan & Headley. Mr. 
Ephraim estimates his stock worth about $10,000, comprising 
his assets, and claims that, beside the amount of judgment 
claim, he is not owing much on merchandise account. 

PHILADELPHIA (Germantown), — Christian Goettner, 

baker, was sold out by the sheriff on the gth inst., and the busi- 
ness is now carried on by his brother, Max Goettner. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The affairs of the Herdic Phaeton VERMONT. 
Company, upon the application of a committee, were placed in HYDE PARK.—H. D. Cavron, harness, has failed. 
the hands of Samuel A. Kensil, of the Keystone Spring Works, ) 
VIRGINIA. 


as receiver. 

PHILADELPHIA.—C. S. & J. P. Jones, manufacturers ot 
cotton goods, are asking an extension. Liabilities $480,845 ; 
nominal assets $490,487 

PHILADELPHIA.—J. S. McHenry, furniture, etc., who was 
acvertised to be sold out by the sheriff on the 11th inst., settled 


NORFOLK.—C. H. N. Mason, paper and bags, has assigned 
to secure claims for $7,732. The stock and accounts are esti- 
mated at about $7,000; exemptions $2,0c0. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Thomas & Cutchin, groceries and liquors, 
have assigned. Liabilities $2,c00; assets about $2,000 ; prefer- 


the matter, and the sale did not take place. He purposes giv- | ences $735. 
ing up this Panes in February next, and engaging in the coal SUFFOLK.—Samuel W. Ashburn, gen’l store, has assigned. 
and storage business. ~ 

WISCONSIN. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Ferdinand Osner & Co., tanners and 
dealers in leather, were sold out by thé sheriff on the 12th inst., 
and there was about $8,0co realized. Nearly everything was 
bought in by judgment creditors. The business will be discon- 
tinued. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Coach Company has 
assigned to William R. Nicholson. The liabilities are reported 


at $20,000. 


MILWAUKEE.—W. E. Coates, trading as W. E. Coates & 
Co., groceries, has assigned, Assets $5,009 ; preferences $3,175. 

MILWAUKEE. — Pierce & Trask, commission, have as- 
signed. Liabilities about $10,000; assets estimated at $8,000; 
preferences about $3,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—L. F. Tebel & Co., millinery and fancy 
goods, have been closed by the sheriff, 


PHILADELPHIA.—Charles E. Trucel, shoe findings, has WYOMING. 
been sold out by the sheriff, and claims he will have sufficient CHEYENNE.—Neal Donovan, grocer, has failed. Liabilities 
to pay in full. awn fee 

PHILADELPHIA.—John Waterhouse, marble, was adver a MANITOBA 


tised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Woelpper & Brother, manufacturers of 
dress and upholstery trimmings, who recently failed, are adver- 
tised to be so!d out by the sheriff on the rgth inst. Judgments 
amounting to $11,145 have recently been entered against them. 
It is said they owe $5,900 borrowed money, for which is held a 
claim against all assets, also to a member of the family $5,000, 
preferred, and $3,800 for merchanaise. Besides these there is 
said to be an outside indebtedness of $26,000. Of assets they 
claim machinery valued at $10,0co; merchandise on hand 
$5,000, and Look accounts $1,890. 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution for $51,089 has been enterea 
against John L. Gill, Jr., manufacturer of car wheels, He 
recently asked an extension, showing liabilities $170,co0 ; assets 


$220,000 


WINNIPEG.—Cross & Terrott, hotel, have assigned. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


BRIDGETOWN.—William M. Tupper, general store, has 
been attached. He is reported to have left town. 

DARTMOUTH. — W. H. Stevens, crugs, who recently 
failed, owes $3,000, one-half preferred ; assets small. 

NEW GLASGOW.—R. Grant & Co., tailors, owe $5,654; 
assets $4,498; preferences, $1,841. 

PICTOU.—E. McKenzie & Co., flour and feed, who re- 
cently failed, owe $5,090 ; preferred claims $1,700. The assets 
will probably pay nearly in full. 

PICTOU.—R. Tanner & Co., dry goods, have assignec, but 
it conveys nothing, as the sheriff had possession under a judg- 
ment covering the full value of the stock, 


INCORPORATED 1794. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


ELORA.—Thomas Martin, stoves, is in the hands of the 


sheriff. 


GUELPH.—A. Bardwell, agricultural implements, has been 


sole out by the sheriff. 


GUELPH.—W. S. Cowan, builder, is advertised to be sold 
ut by the sheriff. 
LONDON,.—J. M. Longan & Co., wholesale liquors, have 


assigned 


LUCKNOW.—Mrs. W. H. Pascoe, hotel, is offering to com- 


promise at 30 cents. 


STRATFORD.—Miss E. Greenly, millinery, has been sold 


out by the sheriff. 


TORONTO.—W. J. Hogg & Co., gents’ furnishing goods, 


have assigned. 


TRENTON.—Jacob Empey, wagon maker, has failed. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
CHARLEMAGNE.—W. J. Pope, lumber, has assigned, and 


offers so cents, The liabilities are repo.ted at $94,000, of which 
$50,co0 is secured. 


IBERVILLE.—Morse Bousquet, grocer, has failed. 
MATAPEDIAC.—Donald Fraser, lumber, has assigned. 
QUEBEC.—E. Duval, shoes, has failed. 

STE. MARIE DE MONNOIR.—Francois Arpin, general 


store, has been closed by the sheriff. 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 


SuRPLUS AS TO PoLICY-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 


CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - = 3,000,000.00 
Net SuRPLUS, -- - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPLEY. & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 
President, ad Vice-Pres. 


T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E, FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





YDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 
179 BRoaDWay, NEW YORK. 


$250,000.co 
375,000.00 


CasH CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


Deposit WITH NEW YorK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian's 
bonds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accicents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company. 


Wo. M. Ricuarps, President. Joun M. CRANE, Sec'y. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


IAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BRoADWAy, NEw York. 





CASH! CAPITAL, = = : - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, : - = - 640,216.48 


ToTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1,735,250.46 
All pclicies of this Company are now issued under the New 


York Safety Fund Law. , 
PETER NoOTMAN, President. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1850 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—I\r.contestable, non-torfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values, 

RATES —Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permancnt employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WemPLE, Secretary. J. L. Hatsey, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres, 


NITED STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 


No. 409 BRoADWay, NEW YORK. 














$5,000 accidentinsurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular and application blank. European permits. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 


(oF RoGers, PEET & Co.) President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
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RICE COMMISSION. 





AN TALMAGE’S 
SONS & CG; 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


teri 


96 WALL STREET, NEW York, 
ro, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. 4 
41 & 43 NorTH PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 








PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 1878. 


FR C. BAYLDONE, 
Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


§ Shoe and Leather } 
16 Shoe and Leather } BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. § 
/ YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Ms 


150 SUPERIOR STREET, 





CHICAGO, 





NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 








OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WILLIAM H, WHITE, 


iy HITE & GARNETT, 


Counsellors at Law, 


THEO. S. GARNETT. 


P. O, Box 665. 


NORFOLK, VA. 





W. H. Burroucus. J. J. BurrouGus. 


B "RROUGHS & BROTHER, 
Attorneys at Law, 


P. O. Box 152, NORFOLK, VA. 


All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty, 





T. R. BORLAND, 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


VPeee ND & BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
cee Vee) 2 


D. TucKER BROOKE, 


NORFOLK, Va. 





& ALLEMAN, 








Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
oh ee JED eDARECIAYS 
@ttorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
TT ENRY S. BUNKER, 


Attorney at Law, 


Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, TOLEDO, Onto. 





Ce RSCALLEN & CAHITZI, 
Barristers, Notaries, &c., 


Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, CANaDa, 





M ULOCH, TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in maoniiy Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c. 
S. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STs., 


W. MITLOCK J. TILT, W. H, MILLER, 


TORONTO, ONT. 
J. CROWTHER, JR. 








RELIEF TO BusINEss MEN. 


WE PERFECTED 
TYPE-WRITER. 


In use by thousands of business houses, 


all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 
estimonials and selected list of patrons, 


MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY I, 1881, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


.§38 E, MAptson St., Cuicaco. 
BRANCH OFFICRS: } 7 Sour 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


SHAFTING. 


fl IRON COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Hor PorisHep SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface, Is round, straight, and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 











BELTING AND PACKING. 





EW YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, New York. 

JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





RADEE YG KOR LLCO Os, 


25 PEARL ST., NEW YorK. 
80 So. PETERS StT., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Laxe Srt., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 








FERTILIZERS, 





ALTON, WHANN & CO, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga, 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen ; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goocs 
sold upon guaranteed analvsis, anc packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manutactured by us, and used exclusively for our goo¢s. 


E. T, WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 





BLANK BOOKS, 
Win. Py Bennettac,.vs.ccstesres ceo teens 94 Fifth avenue, 
DISTILLERS. 
Jos.S. Finch'&'Co-.-scesness. « (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
FIRE BRICK, ; 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited).............. 36 Sixth Street. 


FURNACE BUILDERS, 


Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs. Whitwell F. B, Stoves. 
GLASS. 

Geo. A, Macbeth & Cos... s22..c eete ee Lead Glass Chimneys. 
IRON 

Wine Clark) &\Goleese recede aces Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 

Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ........... Railway Supplies. 

Oliver Bros, & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC. 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works...........0-.seee0se P. O. Box 30. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
FACTURERS. 





RANE BROS. MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED 


WROUGHT TRON PLP e 


STEAM AND GAS FitTTINGs, &c, STEAM Pumps, &c, 





DISTILLERS, 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process, 
ENGRAVING, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 

PERFORATED METALS, 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 


E. W. Blatchford & Co, Chicago Shot Tower Co, 








I lero MASTERS & CO,, 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 


SAFES. 


Oia VIN SALESGCOS 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
eyed rb: 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BES To E.G UEu aye 











JOURNALS. 
AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world. 
Subscription, yearly, £1 ros. 6d ; 
halt-yearly. 15s. 6d, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON, 





WOOL, 





WOOL, 
WOOL, 


WOOL, 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 


WOOL, 





BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 


CANADA, 
MON DRIEALL iets visieacctaalei eer Exchange Bank of Canada. 


COLORADO, 

Fremont County Bank, 
Colorado National Bank, 
First National Bank, 





CONNECTICUT. 

PIS RT ROR. 5 tc cee seca American National Bank, 

GEORGIA, 
NES COCHIN re cleraielaly ciateisiels's.0.0/¢0.0) R. F, Lawton. 

ILLINOIS, 
CHICAGO Bac ce ccsnssiocse scsi Traders’ Bank, 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Sav 

ings Association, 
1OWA. 

BURLINGTON .... Merchants National Bank, 





STORM LAKE... . Buena Vista County Bank, 














LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG............ Union National Bank, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
BOSON <sidesaencoeae nema Mavenck National Bank. 
; MISSISSIPPI. 
MUERTE) LAIN ars viens s\e'steje «10's» Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY ccesecsscisde Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA, 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.).'...... Watson Parrish, 
NEW YORK, 
IVD DISONMetecen cs cctit cre: James Baldwin & Co. 
AUBURN wticcices ..Watson & Neyhart, 
BUBBALO co. csapiss Bank of Buffalo, 
HORNELLSVILLE The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER... City Bank of Rochester, 
SYRACUSE....... .. Third National Bank, 
NEW JERSEY. 
INESWWALBUKG Safedicweiicemanttay ecole The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO, 
CANTON ssvsscsasstenas oc G. D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAND.... -.Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND: vocsenscaecsss Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD ..... ..W. F, Correy. - 
PHILADELPHIA --Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street. 
PITTSBURGH...... . Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH.... ...-[ron City National Bank, 
PIUTSBURGI costa sh acetece Penn Bank, 


PITTSBURGH (South Side),. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON & onic esis casa. Carolina Savings Bank, Geo, W. 
Willams, President ; J. Lamb 
Johnston, Cashier, 





GEORGETOWN ............ R. &. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE. 

MASH VILE Ens annaviaasee ve Third National Bank. 

MEMPHIS ei eceicccccccces First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 

BORTUWORT SE 255105. c1c0% City National Bank, 

TEXARKANA..., --Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 

LN 0) Oy ae a -... Bonner & Bonner, 

MEAG OR ess cater cthccuivett ck » Waco National Bank, 
UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY......... Deseret National Bank, 





PETROLECM. 


ag fe DD. NLOPHER: 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M, S, NicHo.s & Co., 
N. E. CORNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line Ce 
cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of c: 
at low rate of interest. 




















NE“ MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN ‘ 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUC 


23 William Street, New York. 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on ma 
a specialty. 


T. COMER, 
* PETROLEUM BROKER, 


Petroleum Exchange, 23 William Street, New York. 
OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 20, 


Represented in Oil City and Bradford. Does a Commission 
business only. United Certificates bought, sold and carried on 


margin, e 


H. JOHNSON, 


" BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
No. 58 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CI 


HEnry M. Curtis. Wo. H. 
ENRY M. CURTIS & CO., 
BROKERS IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and earried on margins 





“dl 
Rooms 5 and 6. Y . 


Eee ROE, “ 


Broker in Petroleum for Export 
and Pipe Line Certificates, 


52 BroaD St., NEw York, AND Ott Ciry, Pa, 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale 
of these securities on margin, 


N. F. HILTon.. 
ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N, Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jas. A. WauGH, 





YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, _ 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, P. \. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. rd 


H. DUFUR, ,- 


_ “BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, P 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, “a 


Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL City, by permis 


V. SELDEN, 
Broker in Crude Petroleum, 


OIL CITY, PA. “e 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGI 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins. aa 


BRADSTREETS: 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public 
Economy. as 





7 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET Comp. 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW York. iz 





Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including jeclaga 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. F J 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION 
ve 
° 4 ‘ 

As a financial and commercial nemepencs the foremost purpose. 
of BRADSTREET’S is to be of practical service to business men, 

Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epiton 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canad 
the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth the s1 
a price, 

The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an. 
ingly valuable feature. § 
As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are coming 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the informa- 
tion contained in BRADSTREET'S is of the first importance both 
to producers and middle-men, 
















THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 
TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO THR HOUR OF PUBLICATION, — 


-BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1882. 
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CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
Le EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


Gustavus C. Hopkins, 
CHARLES D, MILLER, 


OPKINS, DWIGHT & CoO,, 


Cotton and Southern Produce 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La, 








LEHMAN, DurR & Co,, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


See Pa BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Amos T, Dwicut, Sfecial, 


x25 La Salle St., adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 


A 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 


NDREW FLEMING 
Cotton Buyers, 


303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
ST, LOUIS, Mo. 





rd 
(on 


CO. 


No. 





THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 










On the Chicago Board of Trade, for Cash or Regular Delivery, 
A SPECIALTY. 





NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 










NEW YORK. 


| Sila executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
phd eae and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 

0 us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B. Newcass & Co, and Messrs. L. ROSENHEIM & SONS. 


OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 


Cotton Commission Merchants, 


Telegraphic and other facilities unsurpassed. 


Special information regarding markets, usually proving cor- 
rect, freely furnished upon request. » 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT : 
HENRY B. HEBERT & CO,, 114 Broad St., New York City. 


184 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
















Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
E contracts. 





B, GWATHMEY. J. O. Bioss, 


@ meee EY & BLOSS, 








ee LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


S. SMITHR SY, BRO: 
COTTON BUYERS, 


No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 


deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
acvances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 








No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEw York. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 










Commission Merchants, 


Los 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


y 123 PEARL STREET,|ww.Monr. H.W. HaANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER, 160 & 162 WASHINGTON St., CHICAGO. 





RICHMOND COMMISSION. 





OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YORK. NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 


Special attention to speculative orders, 


NEW YORK. 


te orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 





















































New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 
(fee & CO., 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


E 
























Peres hNIZ & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


_ Execute orcers for future delivery of COTTON at the New 
York, Liverpool and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges. 


Also, orders for COFFEE at the New York Coffee Exchange. 
, CORRESPONDENTS : 

Messrs. ¥ames Finlay & Co., Liverpool, London and Glasgow. 
Messrs. Smith, Edwards & Co., Cotton Brokers, Liverpool. 
“Messrs. Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutia and Bombay. 

Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co., New Orleans. 


“TTZO0O0DWARD 
& STILLMAN, 


Post BuiLpDING (rear of Custom House), NEw York, 


Offer for sale a large stock of COTTON: 

TEXAS, GULFS and UPLANDS, ALL 

GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 

ean spinners. Terms to suit buyers, 
eash or time. 


Orders for Contracts Executed. 


CASH ADVANCES 
~~ MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS, 


ES & A. MEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


CRANZ, 


* Importing and Commission Merchant, 
AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 
NUTs and OTHER PRODUCE. 


YEED, LINDLEY & CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


Epwarp M. FIELD. JoHNP. TRUESDELL. Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S. WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 
go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp, 


ts 


17 South Street, 
Ni Wa CrTys 





RWIN, ORR & CO., 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 











OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 





‘i 

Henry THOS, COATES. PIERSON C, ROYCE. 

Te COATES er Oma ClO a), 
COTTON 


No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
uture contracts. 





ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 


153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 





ONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEW STREET, NEw YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


No. 


ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL. 


DOBERT TANNAHILL & CO. 


COTTON 


COMMISSION. MERCHANTS, 
Corton EXCHANGE BUILDING, 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


TUART & BROWNE, 
CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy and sell options in Grain ; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Produce. 





Louis Monyjo, Sr. 


2 G.Oe, 


Louis Monjo, Jr. 


OLS MON TO wap Tio 
Commission Merchants, — 








i NEW YORK. 
‘Special attention given i the farchase and sale of future| No. 92) Pearl Street, New York.|w rg Mctisiay: FREneEERUsH oCon 
* 2 P. O. Box 2478. CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 
J. L. MAcAuLay. A. J. MACAULAY. C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 
TRAM POOL, MACAULAY a & CO. General Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


Commission Merchants, 
y. | No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future delivery in New York and Liverpool. 


ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
COTTON. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton. 
Future Delivery of Cotton bought and sold on commission. 





: 


COTTON 


Wr". C. DUELL & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRALENEAN Oe Pe ROnv TS LO Ns; 


Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL 





53 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


' 
Rooms 3 to 5. 





HENRY H. WARE. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. Contracts for 


JJJARE & SCHROEDER, 
‘Y Cotton Commission Merchants, 
0. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 


Wo. G. CONKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS. 


(eee ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 


Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 





Y 
3 
‘i 


WARREN EWEN, JR. Joun M. Ewen 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BRoAD STREET, New YORK. 


Special attention given 





0. H. KRAUSE. WILLIAM G, MARSH. 


EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
\s COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


OREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, NEW YorK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
ect to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 











TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


F, I. Youns, 


EO. BRENNECKE & CO., 


COTTON BROKERS, 
No. 110 Pearl Street, New York. 





+I 
H. S. YOuNG. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 
Nos. 44 & 45 PRopUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 


ale 





MAKEN, & CO., 
No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


a 

POOLE, KENT & CO., E, A. KENT & CoO., 
- -CHIcaco, ILL. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
ommission Merchants and_Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 








R. HOWARD, 
ForMERLY OF N. M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





sc 


a 
. 





DOBERT MOORE & CO., 
BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


HOS. BRANCH & CO., 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Virginia Bonds funded under act of last Legislature for % per 


cent. commission. 








CHARLESA ONG ses 


SHLEY PHOSPHATE CO., 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





SOLUBLE GUANO, Highly Ammoniated. 


SMALL GRAIN SPECIFIC, for Wheat and Oats. 
ACID PHOSPHATE, for Composting. 
ASH ELEMENT, for Cottou, Wheat, Peas, etc. 
PURE GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 
PURE GROUND RAW BONE. 
GENUINE LEOPOLDSHALL KAINIT, 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 
NOVA SCOTIA LAND PLASTER, 
SOUTH CAROLINA MARL. 
The above Fertilizers are of VERY HIGH GRADE and 
of UNIFORM QUALITY. ; 


For terms, circulars, etc., address the Company. 


SHEP OO PHOSPHAL LE 
COMPANY, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
ROBERTSON, TAYLOR & Co., Gen. Agents. 
Capacity, 20,000 Tons per annum. 


AMMONIATED FERTILIZERS, 
BONE ASH, 
DISSOLVED BONES, 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Large Importers from the mines in Germany of GENUINE 
LEOPOLDSHALD KAINIT. 


DRIED BLOOD 








Established 1870. 


NOVPH OSPHATLTE- CO; 


No adulteration in any goods we manufacture or import, 
S: CHARLESTON, 6S. C., 
MANUFACTURE 


SOLUBLE GUANO (Highly Ammoniated), 
ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DISSOLVED BONE, 
ASH ELEMENT, 
PHOSPHATE FLOATS 
from the “ Duc Atomizing Mills.” 
Keep always on hand for sale GENUINE GERMAN 
KAINIT (Potash Salts), 
Imported direct from Germany, for the Company. 
A high grade of DRIED BLOOD, GROUND Fish ScraP, SOUTH 
CAROLINA MARL, COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Jeet ke PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
(J. B. E. SLOAN, Treas, and Gen, Agent.) 
CHARLESTON, S. C., 
Manufacturers of 


EDISTO ACID PHOSPHATE, EDISTO ASH ELEMENT, 
EDISTO AMMONIATED FERTILIZER, 
EDISTO GROUND ROCK AnD ACIDULATED ROCK, 


Importers of GERMAN KAINI ze 








FrANcIs B. HACKER, Pres. JostAu S, Brown, Treas, 
r4NDO PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
OF CHARLESTON, S. C.,, 
MANUFACTURE FERTILIZERS, 
Acid Phosphate, Sulphuric Acid, Dissolved Bone, Ash Mixture, 
‘Ash Element and Ground Phosphate Rock, 
Deal in Crude Phosphate Rock, air and hot-blast dried ; Ger- 


man Kainit, Calcined Marl, and Fertilizer Supplies generally, 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 





Geo. A, WAGENER. 


F, W. WAGENER,. 
FF W. WAGENER & CO, 
‘. WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


LIQUOR DEALERS, COTTON FACTORS, 
TURPENTINE AND ROSIN FACTORS, 
_-" RICE “DEALERS, 
AND GUANO MANUFACTURERS, 
CHARLESTON SC, 


We are prepared to fill orders at lowest market prices, and can 
compete with any market in the United States. Wehaveacom- 
mission department, for which we solicit consignments. 

To our eastern and western friends we will state that we prom- 
ise their orders for Rice, Turpentine and Rosin shall have our 
prompt and careful attention. 








~ Commission Merchants, 
12 Exchange Place, New York. 


F 
Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
, future Celivery will receive best attention. 


TALDRON & TAINTER, 








MBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission, Merchants, 
No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 





FUTURE CONTRACTS A SPECIALTY. 
Sao PORTEOUS & CO., 

17 Witu1aM STREET, NEw York. 
SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., JOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 

R H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 
M.S, NICHOLS & CO., CoMMISSiON MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
M.S. NICH. eS eee 
(a 0. CORN & CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 
No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, New YorRK. (eee TM Ee | 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 
R. PRESTON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





COTT: ‘ ; PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. : 
a S ry ee Soe = ESGHANTS; reed Bie attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton Always ready to make LiBERAL CASH ADVANCES on Consign- 
1 for future delivery in New York and Liverpool, ments, Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins, 


Orders promptly executed. 


BISCHOFF & CO., 
*CHARLESTON, S.C., AND NEW ORLEANS, LAs 
Carolina and Louisiana 


Ling eg ee 


RS OF NAVAL STORES. DOMESTIC OR- 


XPORTE 
< DERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 


. P. K, DickINSoN, 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 





KG BP ES PEABODY 9) COs 


1 NAssAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 


PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris, 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
Cee BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world. 





W. WILSON & CO., 


27 & 29 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Bills of Exchange and Letters of Credit 
on all parts of Mexico. 





Ye hdd i SECURITIES. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS. 


Send for Lists and Circulars. 


GEORGE STARK & CO., BANKERS, 


33 Nassau Street, New York. 





OLLOCK & BIXBY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 25 Nassau St., New York. 


All issues of Government Securities, Bank Shares, Rai'way 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission or carried on 
a margin. Special attention given to investments. Interest 
allowed on deposits. 


WILLIAM POLLOCK, 


5 ANDREW J. Bixby. 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 





Wo. M. Eart, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. DAYTON. 


ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





Kee tae BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 


ADDINGHANM, 


McGREGOR & CO., 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Acvances mace on approved collaterals, Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N.Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM., 





THE 


(oa NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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merges OF JHE WEEK. 


Considerable space is given in this issue 
of BRADSTREET’S to a letter from our cor- 
respondent at Vienna, in which he draws 
‘attention to the Roumanian and Russian 

‘ petroleum regions, their present stage of 
development and prospects. Much of late 
has been written in this country and 
abroad about the probable competition 
with American petroleum in Europe from 
the wells on the Caspian and in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Danube. Little else 
than fragmentary data have, however, 
been printed concerning them in the 
United States, and even the consular 
reports respecting Russian and other petro- 
leum regions have lacked much to render 
them of permanent interest to the trade 
here. The points which our correspondent 
makes are, briefly, these: 

The Roumanian oil-fields at present are 
practically undeveloped, although possess- 
ing many natural advantages for being suc- 
cessfully worked. 

To that end capital is necessary, and is 
apparently already seeking its way thither. 

The expense of obtaining petroleum at 
the Roumanian wells is low, and it can be 
placed in the hands of Hungarian and Aus- 
trian refiners at less cost than can crude oil 

from the United States by existing routes 

and methods of transportation. 
Until recently the bulk of the Austro- 


Sa 











Hungarian petroleum importations were of 
refined oil; but a new discriminating duty 
will hereafter constitute crude oil the lead- 
ing petroleum importation. 

Roumanian petroleum is favored by the 
new Austro-Hungarian tariff, and therefore 
receives an additional advantage in the 
matter of future. competition. 

According to the present cost of pro- 
ducing oil near Baku, Russia, the rates of 
freight to Trieste or other Austrian ports, 
Russian oil can likewise be distributed 
throughout the Austrian empire more 
cheaply than the crude article from this 
country. 

Neither Russian nor Roumanian petro- 
leum is at present going forward in quan- 
tities sufficient to excite alarm among Amer- 
ican exporters, but large capitalists are ex- 
amining both regions, in person or by agent, 
and the time is said to be near when the 
production of each, and especially of Rou- 
mania, will be largely increased. | 

The data respecting the Roumanian pe- 
troleum region was principally obtained 
from an agent of the Imperial Geological 
Institute, who has made an investigation 
from a geological as well as from a busi- 
ness point of view. The views of seve- 
ral large Austrian refiners who handle 
Roumanian oil were also secured. The 
importance, therefore, of the information 
contained in the letter, including the elabo- 
rate Austrian official statistics, will be found 
to apply almost wholly to the prospective 
exploitation of the region. Several wealthy 
Americans and others, representing capi- 
talists, are already penetrating the Rou- 
manian districts to see for themselves. 





The stock market has been so dull 
during the past week, and the volume 
of transactions so small, that there is ‘little 
to be said of it. Prices have in the main 
been kept steady, and it is expected that 
they will so continue until after the opening 
of the new year. Holiday seasons gen- 
erally make Wall street very dull, and the 
present one is no exception to the rule. 
There is a lively hope indulged in by many 
that after the distribution of January in- 
terest and dividends a bull movement may 
be possible. It is certain that the great 
operators are now all on the bull side. 





The recent progress of popular sentiment 
in relation to the question of civil-service 
reform has been very gratifying, and, in- 
deed, not a little surprising. It is no longer 
talked about as a vague ideal which even 
those who lend it support despair of ever 
seeing realized. A time has at length come 
when the adoption of some definite meas- 
ures to bring about the desired reform are 
earnestly debated. The propaganda of the 
reformers was never so intelligent and per- 
sistent before. Practical statesmen and 
politicians are giving signs that they recog- 
nize that the reform sentiment is one to be 
reckoned with henceforth, and not to be 
smiled or ranted down as in the past. The 
President declared in his message that 





cause they do not strike at its root. 








prompt and definite action on the subject 
should be no longer postponed. Prominent 
members of Congress have lifted up their 
voices in behalf of the principles of the 
reformers, and the Senate is now consider- 
ing a carefully-matured bill, which, intro- 
duced by a leader of one party, has yet 
the active support of many among his 
political opponents. 





All this is very encouraging. But there 


does not seem to be an adequate con- 
ception in the minds of the people of the 
real evil to be combated, or, if such a con- 
ception exists, it does not find clear expres- 
sion in the various legislative measures pro- 
posed as remedies. 
is laid upon the necessity of providing a 
proper system of entrance into the civil 
service, and to this end elaborate provisions 
are proposed to be made for the establish- 
ment of open and uniform competitive ex- 
aminations to test the fitness of candidates, 
and also for the regulation of promotions 
within the service. 
to increase the length of the period for 
which the official is to hold, so as to pre- 
vent the coincidence of the presidential 
term with that of the minor officials. 


A great deal of stress 


It is proposed likewise 





Such measures as those mentioned above, 


however, are entirely inadequate to effect 
a removal of the evil now so firmly im- 


planted in our administrative system, be- 
esis 
true that these measures, if adopted, may 
assist in bringing about some amelioration 
of existing abuses. The system of com- 
petitive examination will, without doubt, 
moderate the evils arising from favoritism, 
and will decidedly weaken the personal in- 
fluence of leading patronage-mongers. The 
extension of periods of service so as to pre- 
vent the expiration of an immense number 
of terms with each presidential election, 
will doubtless do much to break the force 
of the present demoralizing practice. The 
very agitation of the subject even will not 
be without its influence on the occupants 
of the executive chair, and will restrain in 
some degree the exercise of their vast 
powers of proscription. But none the less, 
notwithstanding these elaborate provisions, 
will opportunities for’ making removals 
again recur, although, it is true, at longer 
intervals; and in proportion to the fre- 
quency with which these occasions happen 
the old spoils system will be restored. The 
root of the evil upon which almost all the 
other abuses complained of depend is the 
limitation of the official terms by statute. 


The introduction of prescribed terms of 


service was made to secure, and has re- 
sulted in securing, not a fixed tenure, but a 
certain end of the tenure. This result con- 
stitutes the main cause of complaint; it is, 


as we have said, the spring of nearly all | 


other administrative abuses, and it is clear 
that, until the laws fixing a certain number 
of years as the limit of official life are abro- 
gated, no thorough reform of the civil 
service can reasonably be expected, 












Some time ago we referred to the suit 
brought by the county of San Mateo against 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, to 
recover certain state and county taxes levied 
on the property of the company for the 
fiscal year 1881-82. It will be remem- 
bered that the company, in addition to a 
general denial, set up as a special answer 
to the action that in making the assessment, 
in accordance with which the taxes were 
levied, an unlawful discrimination was made 
between its property and that of indi- 
viduals, in that it was allowed no reduction 
from the valuation of its property for a 
mortgage thereon, a reduction being allowed 
for mortgages in the assessment of the 
property of individuals. The argument of 
this important case, after occupying the 
attention of the Supreme Court for several 
days, was concluded on Thursday. 


The contention was made on behalf of 
the county of San Mateo that the term 
‘‘due process of law,” used in the four- 
teenth amendment, when applied to the 
taxing power of the states, means simply 
those summary methods for the collection 
of taxes which from time immemorial have 
been resorted to by all governments; that 
under the constitution of California corpo- 
rations are subject to the absolute and un- 
restrained control of the legislature; that 
this control involves an unlimited exer- 
cise of the taxing power, and that the 
word ‘‘ person” in the fourteenth amend- 
ment does not embrace corporations. The 
argument for the railroad company was, 
in effect, that the state of California, 
in taxing the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company in a way different from that 
adopted in taxing private persons, and 
without giving it an opportunity to be 
heard in its own behalf, violated the four- 
teenth amendment. 





The cable brings over the intelligence 
that judgment has been pronounced in the 
case of M. Bontoux, president, and M. 
Feder, manager, of the collapsed Union 
Générale. Each of these worthies 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment and 
to pay a fine of 3,000 francs. It is under- 
stood that an appeal will be taken from this 
sentence. The announcement recalls the 
story of one of the most reckless and daring 
financial juggles ever recorded. So deeply 
were some private fortunes involved in 
M. Bontoux’s scheme that, it will be 
remembered, the collapse of his bubble 
brought with it not only immense numbers 
of failures of outsiders, but absolute ruin to 
most of the depositors. The pecuniary 
distress resulting was so great that many 
of the victims sought relief in suicide. 
Reports of self-murder in consequence of 
the fall of the great scheme were common 
for weeks in some of the chief cities of 
Europe. The punishment of M. Bontoux 
and his colleague seems very trifling in 
comparison with the derangement and 
misery caused by them, but, it seems, the 
“resources of civilization” are inadequate 
to cope with some of its besetting evils. 


Was 
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SPECULATION AND THE LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


During the last two weeks the committee 
of the New York State Senate, engaged in 
to 


investigating ‘‘corners” with a view 


remedial measures, has again been pur- 
In New York city such 
leaders in speculation as Mr. Gould and 
been examined, and, as 
might have been expected, the statements 
prove once 
more how an opinion is the theory of an 
When writing of this subject 
some months ago we showed, first, that the 
course of prices fails to prove that the effect 
of buying and selling staple articles for 
future delivery has been to render fluctua- 
tions in prices more violent, and that, there- 


suing its inquiries. 


Keene have 


Mr. 
extracted from them simply 


interest. 


fore, .the assumed evil does not exist; 


second, 


in wheat, corn, cotton, 
livery, by a statute, is utterly impracticable. 


etch; 


It is, indeed, surprising that the committee 
has not so directed its inquiries as to bring 
out the course of the markets from time to 
time before the era of crop reporting and 
It is freely admitted 
that fluctuations may have been more vio- 
ent years through the effect 


sales by telegraph. 


lent during re 


of ‘‘ corners,” we greater or less degree. 


To establish the contrary would be to prove 
What we wish to make clear 
is that, until the point can be proved, the 


a negative. 


proposed legislative interference is a piece 
The burden of 


of ignorant presumption. 
proof rests upon those who would 
terfere. 


It is beyond reasonable dispute that buy- 
ing or selling for future delivery is in itself 
as legitimate a transaction as the purchase 
of a pound of candles for cash at the corner 


grocery store. 


articles, shows that to meddle with the one 
would tend to undo the other. At present 
the merchant miller is enabled to buy at 


the beginning of the year contracts for 
the future delivery of grain and at the 


time to 


at a 


same 
of flour 
ner contracts 


sell the year’s product 
profit. The cotton spin- 
for the delivery of yarns 
at certain prices throughout the year, 
after buying ‘‘futures” to meet the re- 
quirements of his mills. He is thus ‘able 


to figure out a profit at the beginning of 


the year without taking any risk whatever. 
Could anything be more legitimate ? What 
is true of cotton and wheat is equally true 
of various other lines. Buying and sell- 
ing for future delivery enters to a greater 
orl ess degree into nearly every line of 
trade and industry. As well forbid all by 
statute as to violently interfere with trans- 
actions on the great commercial exchanges. 
The only difference is that the magnitude 
of the dealings on the exchanges is such 
that the legislative mind finds 
great difficulty in comprehending it. There 
is quite enough of quackery in legislation 
already without attempting to interfere with 
the free movement of our commercial 
bodies. Vast influences are telling in favor 
of New York’s becoming more and more 
the great mart of the world. Let this 
tendency not be retarded by blundering 
interference from Albany, Regarding the 
proposal to place a limit upon the differences 
to be paid in speculative transactions on 
‘change, it only needs to be pointed out 
that the legislature has no more business to 
interfere than to set about cutting down the 


average 


on the assumption that it does 
exist, experience has proved that to check 
so extended a system of trade as the dealing 
for future de- 


in- 


A merely cursory view of 
the extent to which the system of “‘ futures ” 
is interwoven with the géneral trade in staple 







































profits of retail drug stores, which are 
known to be sufficiently large. 

As regards the practical morals of the 
question, it is only necessary to repeat what 
we have said before. Let it be understood 
that the trader whose capital is entirely 
embarked in his regular business is a trus- 
tee to the rest of the trading community. 
The capital involved so far belongs to his 
creditors that to imperil it on the trade ex- 


of trust, which should be visited by severe 
legal and social penalties. 
or Brown, who has a clear surplus in 
bank, should speculate in grain or cotton 


not concern business journalism. 


WELLS ON TARIFF 
REVISION. 

In our issue of October 28 we noticed an 
article by Mr. Wells on tariff revision, 
which appeared in the Princeton Review, 


DAVIDA, 


ject in its general bearings. 


which Mr. 
manufacturing industries to the tariff. 


is the manufacture ofcotton. This industry, 


of the country, has been long established, 


Great Britain. 


England. In the matter of weaving, again, 
where the wages paid ‘‘ amount to as much, 
if not more, than all other processes com- 
bined,” the rates in England are found to 
average from 22 to 25 per cent. more than 
in the United States, although the average 
earnings of the American weaver are higher 
than those of his English competitors, for 
the reason that he attends to more looms 
and turns out more work per week than the 
latter. In the matter of raw material, also, 
the American manufacturers have an ad- 
vantage over the English variously esti- 
mated at from one-half to seven-tenths of a 
cent per pound, and this is said to repre- 
sent an ability on the part of the American 
manufacturers to pay at least 20 per cent. 
higher wages, and yet produce a given kind 
of cloth at an equal cost with English com- 
petitors. 

Favored by circumstances such as the 
above, the United States has long ceased 
to import the goods necessary to meet the 
wants of the million, but still continues to 
import largely the finer classes of cotton 
fabrics; the value of the total importations 
for the fiscal year 1882 being $34,351,000, 
an increase of io per cent. over the pre- 
vious year. On the other hand, according 
to Mr. Wells, we do not transact so large a 
business as we did twenty-two years ago in 
the matter of supplying foreign countries, 
and, although the United States is a cheaper 
distributing center than England for a large 
part of the world’s consumption, our ex- 
portations of manufactured cottons do not 
approach those of England in extent. The 
writer’s conclusion is that the tariff is no 
longer a factor of the slightest importance 
in determining the source of supply of the 


changes in mere speculation is a gross breaclr 


Whether Jones 


is a question of abstract morals, which does 



















and in which the writer dealt with the sub- 
A second 
article on the question is printed in the cur- 
rent number of the Princeton Review, in 
Wells discusses somewhat in de- 
tail the relations of certain of our great 


The first example selected by Mr. Wells 


he remarks, ranks third or fourth in import- 
ance among the manufacturing industries 


enjoys special advantages in the supply and 
cost of its raw material, and produced goods 
in 1880 to the value of $192,773,000. It 
appears that the average annual wages paid 
to the hands employed in this manufacture 
are as low, if not lower, than those paid in 
The average relative cost 
per pound of manufacturing print cloths is 
said to be less in Rhode Island than in 


great bulk of the cotton fabrics required 
for domestic consumption, and that Ameri- 
can manufacturers would fully control this 
supply were every tariff enactment at once 
swept from the statute books; but that, on 
the other hand, the existing tariff and our 
navigation laws constitute an almost insu- 
perable obstruction to the command by the 
same exporters of any other than the do- 
mestic market. 

In discussing the relation of the iron and 
steel industries to the tariff, Mr. Wells 
asserts that the protective system has ceased 
to protect American labor in the iron mines, 
iron and steel works and rolling mills of the 
country, whatever it did in the past. In 
proof of this assertion, which, as the writer 
admits, will seem to many utterly auda- 
cious and unwarranted, he states that the 
census reports made by Professor Pumpelly 
and by Mr. James M. Swank disclose the 
fact that in 1880 the whole number of per- 
sons employed in the United States, in 
iron-mining and in converting iron into pigs, 
bars, plates, ingots and rails, was 172,646, 
and the sum of all the wages paid them was 
$65,014,902. On the supposition that the 
men worked three hundred days, the wages 
for each would be about $1.25 per day, a 
sum much less than is paid on the average 
to men employed in other branches of in- 
dustry in which iron and steel form a part 
of the raw material, and one that is only a 
fair average for the most ordinary labor in 
other employments. It is no advantage, 
says Mr. Wells, for the laborer in iron and 
steel to be encouraged to remain in this 
kind of work, since he can earn as high, or 
higher, wages in other employments of a 
more desirable and attractive kind. And 
that there would be no difficulty in finding 
employment for the whole force of laborers 
in question seems to be proved by the fact 
that their aggregate number is less than 
one-fifth of the whole number of immigrants 
during the year, most of whom appear to 
have speedily found employment. In the 
next place the entire production in 1881, 
although greatly increased (23 per cent. 
over 1880), was not sufficient to meet the 
demand for home consumption, and con- 
siderable quantities of iron ore, and of iron 
and steel ingots, bars and rails, were 
imported. Finally, with the exception 
of the manufactures of Bessemer steel, 
the American iron and steel manufacturers 
generally represent that the manufacture 
of common iron has not been more than 
usually profitable, or not moreso than other 
branches of industry. From all this the 
writer concludes that protection has ceased 
to protect either the labor or the capital 
employed in iron production here, and that 
the excess of price paid by the consumers 
in consequence of protective duties has been 
so much lost to the people of the country. 
The remarks made above as to profits, Mr. 
Wells says, probably do not apply to many 
well situated iron and steel works, especially 
such as are located west and south of the 
Alleghanies, where pig iron can be made at 
a price that does away with the need of pro- 
tection. In regard to the manufacture of 
Bessemer steel it appears the ratio of wages 
to returned value of product in 1880 was 
only 9 per cent., and the amount directly 
paid out in wages was a little more than $5 
per ton, and yet, Mr. Wells complains, a 
tariff tax of $28 per ton is imposed on the 
import of Bessemer steel rails on the score 
of protecting labor. 

It is Mr. Wells’ opinion that the result of 
a total abolition of the duties om iron and 
steel, a measure which would be regarded 





















































by so many asacalamity, would be sim 
establish a natural instead of an artif 
protection. The immediate effect of 
removal of the tariff would be a he 
demand upon the iron mines and 
works of Great Britain. This de 
would quickly affect the prices of Britis 
iron, the wages of British iron-workers, nd 
the demand of Great Britain on this coun 
try for agricultural products. The cos 
iron to the British consumer would be m 
greater, and the advantages of those y 
use it there in the construction of na y 
steamships, etc., would be done away. 
the natural Ey which we posses 
the working of our iron and coal mines, 
should be able to effect a transfer of the c 
trol of the iron markets of the world 
Great Britain to the United States. Any la- 
borers engaged in the primary production ¢ 
iron and steel, and temporarily thrown ou 
employment in consequence of the changes 
discussed, would readily find places in the 
ranks of those who use iron and steel as 
raw materials, the number of which would 
be increased as soon as an unobstructed sup- 
ply of the raw material of the country | 
assured to them. ’ 

Mr. Wells has something to say in answer 
to the assertion that one positive effect of 
the protective policy has been to secure 
high wages to the American laborer, and 
that the existing tariff cannot be materia 
reduced without reducing the wages 
labor. Inthe great primary manufactures 
of cotton, wool, silk, iron and steel, and the 
business of iron-ore mining, for the protec- 
tion of each of which high tariff taxes have 
been imposed, the wages given are less, he 
says, than the average wages paid for labor 
in the great agricultural states of the west. 
He computes from the census returns that 
the average daily wages per hand, assum- 
ing 300 working days in the year, were about 
8rc. per day in the manufacture of cotton, 
$1 in woolen manufactures, $1 in iron-or 
mining and $1.31 in iron and steel manu- 
factures. In those industries which 
textile fabrics and iron and steel in 
primary forms as raw materials, wl 
employ a very much larger number of 
laborers, and which, according to Mr. 
Wells, cannot be, or actually are not, pro- 
tected by the tariff, wages, it appears, are 
noticeably greater. ‘a 


BREADSTUFFS EXPORT MOVEMENT. 

The Bureau of Statistics’ report of the export: 
domestic breadstuffs during November, for 
months ended therewith and during eleven moni 
of the current year, affords some interesting cx 
parisons with like shipments during correspo 
portions of 1881. The tables given below di 
materially from that furnished by the Bure 
Statistics, from which they were compiled. 
change is made in order to arrive at the total 1 
ber of bushels of breadstuffs sent abroad, as wel 
to obtain a better arrangement for calculatin 
average price of the various cereals mention 
Wheat flour and Indian cornmeal, given in ba 
in the government table, have been reduced to 
respective equivalents in bushels of wheat and ¢ 
The ratios of the latter to the manufactured ar 
are the same as those taken by the New 
Produce Exchange, viz., 434 bushels of whe: 
1 barrel of flour, and 4 bushels of corn to 1 
relof cornmeal. The following table includes | 
number of bushels of domestic breadstuffs expor 
from the United States during November, 1 
with the values thereof, as compared with corres- 
ponding exports and values in November, 1881: 


EXPORTS FOR NOVEMBER, } 
—— 1882, ———, uh 
Bushels, Value. "Bushals: 
+++» 8,825,845 $9,334,75; 


Wheat 9,707,810 an = 
3,882, 5,131,930 2,177. es 
BY 525,234 4,189, toe 
117, 


Wheat flour. . 











Indian corn. . 634, 

Indian cornmeal 72, $423 a 6, 

RY Gea ateitep-cnialtinacte 2495175 182,121 173,035 179 

Barley 22 scened odes 631 46,56 567 192,’ 6, 

Otis enti ee entice 25,870 14,460 _ 22389 Je 
Totals\sseautetiyse 13,753,113 $15,306,494 16,489,672 $18,025 


We exported last month, therefore, 881,965 5: 































































































































1s of wheat, and 1,705,662 more in the form of 
than in November, 1881. The decline in ship- 
ts of Indian corn is quite apparent, the dimin- 
ed quantity being 3,555,193 bushels. Indian 
orn exports, in the form of meal, declined 44,976 
bushels, while rye, barley and oats each went 
broad considerably in excess of the shipments 
ing November last year. 

he average values of the various breadstuffs 
sported in November, as compared with the 
erage values for those exported in November, 
with increases and decreases in the same, were 





_ AVERAGE VALUES PER BUSHEL IN NOVEMBER, 


, Ine, or 
id 1882, 1881. decrease. 

» $1,057 $1.110 * 053 

es ce #085" 

0.828 0.695 +.133 

0.983 0.906 $.077 

0.730 1.034 * 304 

0.742 0.745 * .003, 

Dts ntais's nlm sa cssisi0's 0.558 0.538 +.020 

* Decrease. + Increase. 


om this it is seen that Indian corn, Indian corn- 
and oats alone show an increase, the average 
of wheat exported in November this year 
ing been sc. less, wheat as flour 8c., rye 30c., 


exported in November, 1881. The average 
during November, 12882, of all breadstuffs 


inst $o.919 cents in November, 1881. The ex- 
ggregated 2,736,559 bushels less last month, 
re valued at $2,719,386 less than like ship- 
s in November, 188r. 

n exhibit of the exports of domestic breadstuffs 
ing five months ended November 30 last, as 
npared with the shipments during the corre- 
nding five months of 1881, with values, corn- 
and flour reduced to equivalent bushels of 
ian corn and wheat, etc., is as follows: 
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PORTS FOR FIVE MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER 31. 














—— 1882, ——,  _-— 1881. al 
Bushels. Value. Bushels, Value, 
rates 67,481,659 $76,026,022 51,569,664 $62,406,610 
«+++ 15,763,990 21,275,960 10,979,500 15,253,242 
+ 2,078,047 2,290,753 30,749,059 19,572,989 
71920 411,242 595,180 491,487 
3,718 488,916 336,617 349,059 
ar gia 174,170 136,726 96,986 
a 148,662, 83, 374,125 107,142 
otals......... 87,569,012 $100,750,452 94,740,871 $98,337,515 


this period the exports of wheat are observed 
exceed those of 1881 by 15,711,995 bushels, and 
wheat in the form of flour by 4,784,490 bushels. 
dian corn, however, falls behind by 27,871,012 
els, and in the form of meal by 187,260 
els. Rye and barley shipments are notably in 
ss during the past five months, but oats fell 
id 125,463 bushels. The heavy falling away in 
orts of corn caused unfavorable totals; the aggre- 

shipment excess during five months of 1881 
1g 7,171,865 bushels, although the total value of 
readstuffs exported in five months of 1882 was 
{12,937 larger. The average export values of 
‘cereals named above, during the periods just 
sidered, were with increases and decreases per 
hel as follows: 


E VALUE PER BUSHEL FIVE MONTHS ENDED NOV, 30. 


Inc, or 
1882. 1881. decrease, 

in . $1.126 $1.2I10 * 084 

1.349 1.381 * 032 

0.795 0.036 ‘f.159 

1.010 0,825 7.185 

Maret) rw ales sive 1.069 1.038 t.031 
OSS 0.710 0.70 +.005 
tess Bee ee eescce.. 0.500 0.44! T.114 

* Decrease. + Increase. 


Here it is noted wheat for export was in the past 
onths 8c. lower, and wheat as flour 3c. lower 


5c. per bushel higher, corn as meal 18c., rye 3¢., 
y %c. and oats 11c. This places the general 
export value per bushel, of the cereals 
ned, above that during five months of 1881, the 
igures being $0.945, against $o.891, a gain of 54/19c. 

For eleven months of 1882 and 1881 the exports of 
nestic breadstuffs and their values were as 
WS : 


-XPORTS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER 30. 


1881.— 

















1882. — —, 

Bushels. ieiee “aap Ps pe, - 

+ 100,345,387 $114,441,885 109,814,050 $125,319,37 

«+= 28,764,265 ahoer, 37 28,402,405 37,186,700 

sees 13,057,940 9,944,052 70,263,464 42,266,154 

n cornme 85» 819,814 1 505,848 1,151,250 
. 1,264,851 1,070,252 968,860 —- 1,030,317 

ca 294,034 213,622 207,438 134,010 

oo 597 154,731 499,194 231,021 





IS... 2.» 144,847,211 165,606,693 211,661,919 $210,318,432 


_ The decrease in shipments has therefore been 66,- 
814,708 bushels, valued at $44,711,739. Foreign 
pments of wheat this year to November go were 
about 9,500,000 short of the quantity exported in 
‘en months of 1881, but in the form of flour, was 
2,000 bushels in excess of last year.” Of Indian 
Nn Over 57,000,000 less was exported, and in the 
rm of meal 650,000 bushels less. Rye and barley 
in shipments in 1882, but exports of oats were 
neighborhood of 235,000 bushels less. The 
2 export values per bushel, with increases and 


. 


decreases as compared with eleven months of 1881, 
are as follows: 


AVERAGE VALUE PER BUSHEL ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED NOV. 30. 


Ine, or 
1882, 1881. decrease. 
WIREAE fs cee asdiesisied nwbictle simecines $1.140 1.168 * 028 
Wheat flour... 1.351 1.305 +.046 
Indian corn........ 0.761 ee ee 
Indian cornmeal. . 0.957 0.764 +.19; 
EVER coir ctstidenicine on eeutestatan ae 1.064 rae 
PRETO UA i siiciaudb ininteistelearemeehs e 0.724 0.647 7.077 
OBES Faces cracer ed Morercccs mince 0.586 0 4b2 +.119 
* Decrease. + Increase, 
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From this it appears that the only loss in average 
values per bushel was on wheat, nearly 3c., and on 
rye, nearly 22c. The average export value per 
bushel on all the cereals named, during each of the 
periods of eleven months noted, was $0.908 in 1882, 
against $0.58 in 1881, the average gain per bushel 
this year being $o0.050. 


THE NOVEMBER CONSULAR REPORTS. 


In the current number of the monthly report of 
American consuls, published by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, Consul Willard furnishes 
some interesting information concerning the Mexi- 
can state of Sonora. He is located at Guaymas 
(pronounced Way-mas), on the Gulf of California, 
which port has come into prominence as the south- 
western terminus of the Sonora Railway, recently 
opened for traffic, and which extends from Guay- 
mas northeast to Tucson, Arizona, on the line of 
the Southern Pacific Railway, a distance ot about 
300 miles. The Sonora route, therefore, in con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé, or the Texas Pacific & 
Southwestern system, furnishes another trans- 
continental line of railway, with a western 
terminus several hundred miles nearer Australia 
than San Francisco. The state of Sonora itself is 
among the richest, if not the richest, in Mexico in 
mineral wealth, and a number of American mining 
companies have already secured territory there, 
and are beginning, or shortly will begin, operations, 
Consul Willard notes that the completion of the 
Sonora railway has already cheapened articles, 
manufactured in the United States, at points along 
its line, and several mercantile houses have been 
established which, by reason of competition with 
those already there, will further cheapen necessary 
articles as well as those regarded as luxuries. 
The probability of establishing a line of steamers 
between Australia and China, and Guaymas is 
likewise mentioned. The value of imports into 
Sonora, by way of Guaymas, from American vessels, 
during the nine months ended October 14, last, was 
$400,000. The imports for the railway carried by 
American vessels were valued at $350,000. The value 
of exports of hides and treasure at the same port, 
during the same period, amounted to $565,869. 
Mining machinery has been contracted for in San 
Francisco to a large extent, and several mills were, 
on the date mentioned, expected to arrive in Sonora 
within a short time. One mill of 60 stamps, the 
largest ever brought into the state, was expected to 
be in running order inside of six months at the 
mines of the Santa Marcia Mining Company of 
New York. It is added that a great deal of mining 
machinery would be required within the next year. 


| The well-known Mulatos Gold Mine was to be sold 


to an American company, and a 150-stamp mill was 
to be ordered. A street railway in Guaymas was to 
be laid and operated immediately on the arrival of 
the rails from Europe. <A water supply for the city 
was shortly to be constructed, and in many other 
ways was commercial, industrial and municipal 
prosperity beginning to show itself. Flour is high, 
and the supply (of Mexican manufacture) is in the 
hands ofa monopoly. The demand could be easily 
met by imports irom California, but the Mexican 
import duty (nearly $14 per 300 pounds) is prac- 
tically prohibitive. The domestic article now sells 
for $16 per carga (300 pounds), but during the year 
rises to $24, a little less than what imported flour 
can be sold for at a profit. Other staple articles of 
food, such as beans and corn, have advanced in 
price, and the outlook is for a further rise in price. 
Another unpleasant feature is the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs between the state and federal govern- 
ment. It was believed, however, that an amicable 
adjustment would be arrived at. 

The outlook for exporting illuminating oil to 
China through the port of New Chwang is intelli- 
gently discussed by Vice-Consul J. J. Frederick 
Bandinel. ‘There is, he says, no occasion for send- 
ing lubricating oils to the port named, as the imple- 
ments used by the natives in that vicinity are too 
simple. No European or other improved machin- 
ery has as yet been introduced. The district about 
New Chwang, however, is believed to offer an ex- 
tensive field for illuminating oils. The latter cannot 
be sent thither, however, and drawn against, as is 


house to dispose of. 
ability, be disposed of with great rapidity. 
imports of illuminating oils into New Chwang 
during the past four years have been as follows : 





year will aggregate about as large a quantity as in 
by means of stray sailing vessels of small capacity, 


however, the oil must be placed on the market 


ordinarly done in shipping goods for a foreign 













































































Nor could the oil, in all prob- 
The 


Gallons. Value. 
2,000 1,950 
1,590 420 
6,445 1,700 

12,000 2,960 


It is added that the imports during the current 


1881. The oil brought to New Chwang gets there 


from Shanghai. To induce an extensive trade, 
there in quantity and forced on the notice of the 
buyers. In discussing the modus operandi of such a 
venture from the United States, Vice-Consul Ban- 
dinel handles the subject very clearly. He suggests 
that a cargo of 12,000 to 20,000 cases of oil of 65 lbs. 
each (in two cans) be shipped in a sailing vessel 
of not over 16 or 18 feet draft. It would be well to 
time the arrival for about April 5 or October 15, as 
at either of those dates there would be great proba- 
bility of obtaining a charter from New Chwang toa 
Chinese or Japanese port with a cargo of oil cake. 
Due notice should also be given of the date of 
arrival, so that local merchants could advertise 
through the towns and villages of the district their 
intention to hold monthly or (better) weekly auction 
sales of illuminating oil, in lots to suit purchasers. 
It is not likely that over 200 cases would be sold at 
the first of such auction sales, if held; but in a short 
time it is believed that the sales would average 500 
to 1,000 cases. During the winter, when the roads 
are hard, ‘‘ the traffic of more than 200,000 carts 
from the far north" would be felt in the pro- 
posed commercial enterprise, especially after the 
character of the oil and its being regularly offered 
for sale became known. Cheap but safe lamps 
might also be shipped to New Chwang with reason- 
able prospects of disposing of them, as well as 
Massachusetts drills and standard sheetings, ‘‘al- 
ready an article of regular import via Shanghai.” 
A shipment of ‘‘notions"’ would prove unprofit- 
able, as the American and European population 
of New Chwang does not number one hundred 
persons, and the Chinese thereabouts are not suf- 
ficiently advanced to appreciate them. The oil 
would rarely be sold for cash, but in most cases the 
seller would have to accept a properly guaranteed 
note exchangeable in fifteen days for a fifteen days’ 
draft on a Chinese bank in Shanghai. ‘The usual 
rate of exchange is 5 per cent. premium. The 
customs duty is 5 per cent. ad valorem ; landing and 
storage 5 candareens (nearly 8c.) per case; in- 
surance 1% per cent., and selling commission 2% 
per cent. on gross proceeds. 

From Yokohama Consul-General Van 
sends another of his entertaining accounts of 
Japanese manufactures. On the subject of porce- 
lains he writes that, although those professing taste 
and knowledge of them have sought after and se- 
cured as treasures the older manufactures, such as 
the Satsuma, Owari, Imari and Kutani wares, the 
best of the more modern productions quite surpass 
them. ‘(Want of symmetry in pieces and uni- 
formity in a set’’ are described by Mr. Van Buren 
as the defects in older and highly-prized Japanese 
porcelains. These alleged faults, it is explained, 
are due to non-use of machines or forms for mold- 
ing and defective ovens. Japanese porcelain manu- 
facturers, however, are now paying more attention 
than ever to their work, and an improved class of 
work is to be expected from them. 


Buren 


ET 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Even a very brief examination of the elaborate 
report of the South Carolina State Board of Health 
for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1882, cannot 
fail to show that the labors of that body have been 
exceptionally arduous. The character of several of 
the papers included in the pamphlet indicate that 
the South Carolina Board of Health have in a num- 
ber of instances voluntarily widened their sphere of 
action beyond limits usually assigned to similar 
public bodies in other states. Among the list of 
subjects which are interestingly and quite compre- 
hensively treated, we note the following as exam- 
ples of the sort of special investigation referred to 
above: ‘‘ Tue Injurious Effects of the Improper 
Use of Sewing-Machines Upon Women, and How 
to Avoid Them,”’ by W. T, C. Bates, M.D., of 
Columbia; ‘‘ Healthy Cottages for South Carolina 
Farmers,”’ by R. B. Hanahan, M.D., Winnsboro’ ; 
“The Air we Breathe and the Meat we Fat, or 
the Relation of Slaughter-houses to the “Public 
Health,” by John B. Elliott, M.D.; ‘' Excessive 
Use of Tobacco,” 
Florence; and, lastly, ‘‘ The Duties of the State to 
the Inebriate,"”” by C, R, Tabor, M.D, 


by James Evans, M.D., of 


In the same periodical Mr. Sheldon Amos dis- 


cusses the ‘‘ Latest Irish Legislation and Its Prin- 
ciples.” 
involved in the land legislation were, he says, 
whether a landlord, having acquired by the default 
of his tenant a vested right of evicting him, could be 
deprived of this right and compelled to continue 
his tenant in the holding upon payment of pecuniary 
compensation for arrears, and whether the Irish 
church funds and the general funds of the British 
empire could be properly drawn upon for the pay- 
ment of this compensation. 
policy adopted could only be found, says the writer, 


The great questions of political principle 


The justification of the 


in what may be called the ethics of political revolu- 
tion. The state of society in Ireland was anomalous 
and could only be met by anomalous remedies. 
Under the circumstances, sacrifices were called for 
which in ordinary times would be properly held 
to war against every principle of equal and just 
legislation. The same justification is found for the 
stringent provisions of the Prevention of Crimes act, 
Mr. Amos observing that, ‘‘if the condition of 
things was revolutionary enough to call for unex- 
ampled land legislation, the mere objection of want 
of constitutional precedent and suspension of con- 
stitutional right could not prevail.”’ 


In the current number of the North American 
Review Prof. Isaac L. Rice formulates ‘‘A Defini- 
tion of Liberty.’ Civil liberty he declares to be “‘ the 
result of tHe restraint exercised by the sovereign 
people on the more powerful individuals and classes 
of the community, preventing them from availing 
themselves of the excess of their power to the detri- 
ment of the other classes.’’ This definition he 
illustrates by references to the history of England, in 
the course of which he briefly outlines the aims and 
outcomes of the struggles which have rendered pos- 
sible the measure of regulated liberty enjoyed by 
the English people to-day. The main object of the 
writer apparently is to furnish an answer to the op- 
ponents of governmental interference. In his opin- 
ion ‘‘a government by the people can, in no case, 
become a paternal government, since its law-makers 
are its mandatories and servants carrying 
out its will, and not its fathers or its masters.” 
Prof. W. Le Conte Stevens discusses at some 
length the subject of ‘t University Education for 
Women.” The present efforts in behalf of women 
are, he says, symptoms of a movement that is 
steadily becoming world-wide, and if success is not 
attained here during the present generation it will 
be during the next. In a paper on ‘‘ The Adultera- 
tion of Intelligence,’ Mr. Charles T. Congdon 
remarks upon the evil effects likely to result from a 
monopoly of the transmission of information, which 
he says is, in effect, a power to control financial and 
commercial operations for private and personal 
benefit. His strictures on modern journalism and 
journalistic methods, and on Mr. Jay Gould, are 
father severe. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICA’S EUROPEAN PETROLEUM 
COMPETITORS. 

Vienna, Austria, November 24.—The subject of 
importing and refining petroleum is exciting con- 
siderable attention in Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Servia and Italy. Various reports on the prospects 
for producing petroleum in large quantities in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, the two provinces of Rou- 
mania, which have been made public in the United 
States during the last year or two, have been in- 
complete and unsatisfactory. Some of these, by 
United States consuls located in Austria, have not 
possessed the merit of being based on a compre- 
hensive examination into the facts. The tide of 
Russian oil trom the Baku district, on the southwest 
coast of the Caspian, which has recently been 
turned into Germany, though not large, has suc- 
ceeded in raising a pertinent inquiry in the minds of 
American exporters of petroleum, and now the spe- 
cial interest in new oil regions appears to hinge on 
the probabilities in the fields in Roumania, which 
country encircles the southeastern corner of the 
Austrian empire. From what I learn of the pecu- 
liarly sensitive nature of the American oil market, 
and the elaborate and various estimates by one or 
another ‘‘ authority,’ it is fair to presume that a 
fairly complete exposition of the oil situation in 
Austria and outlying countries will be of some in- 
terest to exporters and producers in the United 
States. The map which I send you for publication 
will show the exact situation of the northern and 
southern Roumanian oil deposits, together with the 
leading points involved in a discussion of the sub- 
ject of production, transportation and refining 
petroleum, as well as importing the same. The 
following table shows the gradual increase of the 
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importation of Wallachian and Moldavian petro- 
leum north into Gallician Austria, via Suezava, 
from 1870 to 1876: 


Kilograms. Kilograms. 





§00,000 | In 187. + 1,600,000 

950,000 7 1,852,000 
1,050,000 | In 1876,..... . » 2,350,000 
1,300,000 





—or from about 123,000 gallons in 1870 to about 
723,000 gallons in 1876. ‘This does not include the 
larger amount shipped via the Danube or across the 
Roumania frontier to Krénstadt. In 1881 the Aus- 
trian imports via the routes last mentioned amounted 
to 8,138,800 kilograms, or to 2,504,000 gallons. To 
this must be added the Roumanian home consump- 
tion, the quantity sent south to Turkey, Suabia, Bul- 
garia, Roumelia, of which I have at present no stat- 
istics. The official statistics of the total importation 
of mineral oil into Austro-Hungary in 1880 are as 


follows: 
Kilograms. 










From America, via Havre, Antwerp, Hamburg, 

Brewien, Ct. 2145.00:<<s sev shee ioe as hake aace tele 62,802,300 
From America, via Trieste... ‘ 42,460, 100 
From America, via Fiume... 1,143,600 
From America, via Italy.............. 1,001,500 
From America, via Switzerland 206,900 
Total imports refined and crude American oil....... 107,618, 400 
Total imports Roumanian oil - 7,685,400 





Total imports Russian oil . 
Total Imports Servian oil, . 


110, Ico 
1,100 








. 7:796,600 
115,415,000 


Total imports Knropean oil 65.52. ccmuesnsnane scons F 
Total imports crude and refined, all sources..... 


Of the above total 105,445,000 kilograms were 
refined oil, and, as about rz kilograms of crude 
oil produce an average of 7 kilograms refined, 
the amount of crude petroleum required annually 
by Austro-Hungary 165,699,290 kilograms. 
There were, according to figures given, 9,970,000 
kilograms of crude imported, and this gives a 
grand total of 175,669,290 kilograms of foreign 
crude oil annually required by this country. As 
Galicia (northeastern province of Austria) and 
Hungary together produced 35,367,coo kilograms 
of crude oil in the same year, the grand 
total of petroleum (crude equivalent) required by 
Austria proper in a year is 211,036,290 kilograms. 
Three kilograms weigh about as much as a gallon, 
at which rate the total required for yearly consump- 
tion and export is equal in weight to 70,345,430 
gallons. From the table given above it appears 
that of this total America now sends 107,618,400 
kilograms of crude and refined out of a total of 
115,415,000 crude and refined imported. ‘This ex- 
hibit outlines the importance of the Austro-Hun- 
garian market, and warrants a careful inquiry into 
the extent and character of the Roumanian wells. 
The import duty on American refined oil has been 
raised from 3 florins (gold) to 1o florins gold per 
100 kilograms, equal to 14.4c. per gallon. The 
import duty on American crude oil is equal to 52.8c. 
per 220 lbs., while the Roumanian crude is admitted 
at 32.8c. for the same weight. The important 
question here is, can Roumania produce all the 
oil necessary to supply Austria? To obtain a full 
reply to this question, I have had a prolonged inter- 
view with Dr. Tietze, who has just returned from a 
long journey through the petroleum districts of 
Roumania, whither he was sent by the Imperial 
Geological Institute of Austria. As a result of my 
conversation with him I am persuaded that the 
Roumanian wells will be able to supply the needs of 
Austro-Hungary and the Danubian countries, and 
at a very remunerative rate, as shown by figures as 
to cost, freight, etc., which I give further on. I 
would like to add that there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for American capitalists, experienced in the 
Pennsylvania oil districts, by exploiting the Rou- 
manian oil territory. French investments in this 
country, formerly so frequent, have largely ceased 
since the unfortunate crash caused by the opera- 
tions of M. Bontoux and his Alliance Univer- 
selle. Dr. Schuchardt, of Vienna, who has been 
Baron Rothschild’s confidential agent in many 
mining investments, has secured a lease of the best 
oil territory in Roumania for 350,000 francs (about 
$70,c00) per year. It is located at Colibasa, shown 
on accompanying map, about twelve miles from the 
Roumanian railway. He would, as 1 am informed, be 
glad to codperate with American or other capitalists 
experienced in drilling for oil, and would endeavor 
to arrange to acquire the other prominent oil 
fields of Roumania. The annual production of the 
Colibasa wells is 2,866,667 gallons. This can be 
raised to 4,000,000 gallons with no additional bor- 
ings. At present there is no boring, in the Penn- 
sylvania sense of the word. Holes are dug in the 
earth four feet square, and the oil which flows in is 
raised in buckets by means of windlasses turned by 
mules or hand labor. The shafts are not always 
perpendicular, but follow the faults of the rock. 
From Colibasa the oil is conveyed in barrels on 
carts drawn by oxen, a little over twelve miles, to a 
station on the railway not shown in map, but due 
east, called Baicoin. ‘There it is emptied into cis- 
erns, and thence pumped into tank-cars, on which 
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it is conveyed by rail to Vienna. The cost of the 


oil is calculated as follows : 
Per 100 
kilograms, 
Srancs. 
Rent 350,000 francs on 8,600,000 kilograms...........+..+- 4.50 
Labor wt wells: 2c, -c<cwirccus ters aeeey cusmce meas 2 
Freight to Baiceni 





Present cost of ‘oil at’ Baicenh, 0. \s..0c- tenses sure waine's 


At the point of shipment the oil is worth ro francs 
per 100 kilograms, which shows a profit already of 
3.38 francs per roo kilograms on the existing 
quotations. A pipe-line from Colibasa to Baicoin 
would not cost over $40,000, and it would reduce 
the cost of freighting the twelve or thirteen miles 
one-half. The substitution of suitable pumps for 
the present crude methods of getting the oil to the 
surface would also reduce this item from 1.12 francs 
to 60 centimes per too kilograms. And by raising 
the total output to 4,000,000 gallons (12,000,000 
kilograms) annually, the rental per too kilograms 
would be reduced to 2.92 frances from 4.50 francs, as 
above. These changes would make the cost of the 
oil at Baicoin 3.02 francs per 100 kilograms, instead 
of 6.62 francs, and leave a profit of 6.98 francs 
instead of 3.38 francs. These figures of Dr. 
Schuchardt are doubtless somewhat exaggerated, 
but at least offer enough to attract the attention of 
American investors. For the development of Coli- 
basa alone $400,000 is required, ‘‘and to monopo- 
lize the Roumanian oil-fields " $2,000,000. 

The American geologist who investigates the 
Roumanian oil-fields will find himself quite at a loss 
if he judges them by his experience in Canada or 
Pennsylvania. The latter, I believe, are in the 
Devonian formation, or partly so, while those of 





is raised from these deep wells as described above 
in cases where shallow wells are the rule. Nota 
single steam engine for raising oil or other purpose 
at the wells is in use. The shafts at Plojesti [see 
map] belong to the state, and are leased to con- 
tractors, who raise the oil on their own account. 
At Sarate (near Plojesti) the shafts are private prop- 
erty. The petroleum lands are not sold, but any 
one having the necessary capital can lease for one- 
tenth the product. 

Oil from near Plojesti is the heaviest yet found, 
having a density of 40° to 48° B. That part of the 
oil found in Roumania, at present refined before 
leaving the country, finds its way to Sarate and 
Plojesti, where there are several refineries. The 
exported crude is taken by rail to the Danube, and 
so by water up to Pesth and Vienna and down the 
Danube to the Black sea and to Constantinople. 
Large quantities of Roumanian refined go to Con- 
stantinople, as last stated. One hundred parts 
of Roumanian (Wallachian) crude oil contain 50 
per cent. of first quality illuminating oil, 20 per 
cent. second quality, 22% per cent. of paraffin and 
17% per cent. of residuum. The Wallachian oil- 
beds are declared by Dr. Tietze to extend northeast 
by east of Colibasa about one hundred miles, in a 
portion of which oil may be found at a moderate 
depth. The oil sent into Austria is shipped from 
Plojesti railway station to MKrénstadt in tank 
cars. These have a capacity of about 113 
barrels of 42 gallons each, and cost $1,120. They 
are owned jointly by the railway company and the 
refiners at Kronstadt, those near Prague in north- 
west Austria, near Vienna, and at Oravicza, 
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Roumania form a part of the Miocene group. of 
rocks. In the same district as that already de- 
scribed Prince Cantacuzene has some oil-wells and 
has employed some Canadian oil-well workers to 
develop them. Owing to their misapprehension of 
the geological formation, they made serious blun- 
ders until they were set aright by Roumanian labor- 
ers. I believe the oil strata in America are mostly 
horizontal. In Roumania they are oblique, running 
from the surface down at an angle of about 30°. 
As a consequence a deep well is apt to tap the 


oil from an adjoining well by penetrating 
the strata between which it is held at a 
point lower down. After the Colibasa wells 
referred to, and which Dr. Schuchardt has 


leased from Senator Monteora for eight years, 
come those of Prince Cantacuzene in point of 
quality of oil produced. For lack of capital the 
prince is not making much headway, in spite of his 
imported Canadian workmen. At Kimpina, near 
the frontier, [see map] are also rich wells. It is 
proposed to build a pipe line from Kimpina across 
the boundary to KréGnstadt, where the oil can be 
refined for Austrian consumption. After the Kim- 
pina wells come those at Kimpolung [see map], and 
at Momeshti and Oknos, in the same region, not 
shown in accompanying map. As may be inferred, 
the Wallachian oil-fields are more extensive than 
those in Moldavia. Many burning wells of gas are 
situated in the vicinity of Baicoin, which are rudely 
utilized by the inhabitants for cooking purposes. 
The depth at which some of the petroleum is found 
varies from 264 to 462 feet, borings as well as shafts 
having been sunk to the latter depth. Fresh air is 
supplied the workmen in shafts by pumps, and oil 





across the Hungarian frontier. The freight charged 
per 100 kilograms from, say, Baicoin or Plojesti to 
Floridsdorf (near Vienna) and Elbe Teinitz (near 
Prague), is 66c. and 78c. respectively from Baicoun 
and 8oc. from Plojesti to Elbe Teinitz per 100 kilo- 
grams. From Bakou, in Moldavia, the freight per 
too kilograms to Floridsdorf is 80c., and to Elbe 
Teinitz is 94c. Later information from excellent 
authority in reference to Wallachian oils fully con- 
firms all that I have said in their favor. Actual ex- 
periments in distilling Colibasa oil at Vienna 
resulted in 11 to 12% per cent. of benzine and 60 
per cent. of illuminating oil. The flashing point of 
Colibasa is rather low. Over 2,000,000 gallons of 
this oil are annually refined by G. Wagemann & Co., 
of Vienna. The crude oil of Kimpina produces 15% 
per cent. benzine and 45 per cent. of illuminating 
oil. It brings the same price as oil from Colibasa. 
The crude oil of Sarate goes to the extent of about 
1,000,000 gallons each to the refineries of Hoch- 
stetter & Co., of Vienna, and the state railway com- 
pany at Oravicza. It produces only 3 per cent. of 
benzine, 7 per cent. naphtha, 58 per cent. illumin- 
ating oil of .830 S. G., 25 per cent. of heavy oils for 
lubricating and 2% per cent. coke. This cil brings 
only $3.70 per 42 gallons, against $4.71 @$5.28 for 
Colibasa oil. 

The petroleum regions in Moldavia, or northeast- 
ern Roumania, are nearly triangular in shape, with 
the apex south. They cover about 856 square miles. 
The most important wells are at Moineschti, Salante 
and Comoneschti, fifteen to nineteen miles west of 
Bakou [see map], a station on the Roumanian Rail- 
road, Experimental borings have been made at 
Slanica, four miles and a half south of Okna [see 























































map], but without any practical result. Th 
here is found in the Eocene formation of rocks 
that of Galicia, in Austria, north of Moldavia. 
boring tool at first passes through a thick stra 
plastic slate, which alternates at greater depths w 
very hard sandstone. Below this the layers | 
horizontal, those above being saddle-shaped. — 
wells at the three towns named above are lease: 
the operators who give the owners of the land 
third of the oil secured. At Moineschti there 
wells 396 feet deep, and in Salante and Com: 
165 to 231 feet in depth. There is no evid 
however, that these wells are either scientifically 
economically managed. The shafts are sunk a 
lined with *wicker-work, and the sandstone 
broken through with pickaxe or chisel, when» 
digging is continued. No borings were made 
all till 1876, the ‘‘surface oil" supplying the de- 
mand at that time. y 
Buckets, as in Wallachia, are used to haul up he 
oil. They are of 11/5; gallons capacity. Lal 
costs but 1 franc per day, and at the well 
oil (of .830 S. G.) costs but trom $1.95 to $2 
for 42 gallons. The cost of transportation 
Bakou, about 15 miles, can be but little additional. 
As it is down grade all the way to Bakou, a pij 
line would appear to be the cheapest mode of get- 
ting the oil to the railway station. Moldavian oil costs ~ 
about 7oc. more per 42 gallons to ship from Bakou to 
Vienna than Colibasa oil, which goes from Plojesti 
or Baicoin. And as the former is heavier oil, it 
should cost about $1.50 less per 42 gallons at Ba 
in order to compete with Colibasa oil in Vien 
A good deal of Moldavian oil goes north to 
Galicia, in Austria and Bukowina. The reported 
analysis of Bakou oils is as follows: Best quality 
illuminating oil, 35.8 per cent.; second quali y, 
same, 30.1 per cent.; tar, 17.6 per cent., and resid- 
uum, 16.5 percent. I cannot vouch for this state 
ment, but I learn that at Vienna, stills containin g 
crude Bakou oil raised from 86 degrees to 160 de- 
grees centigrade, or from 190 degrees to 320F., 
gave off 11 per cent. of benzine. The annual pi 
duction of Moineschti, Comesti and Salante aggre- 
gates, as reported, about 2,158,497 gallons, which i: 
doubtless rather under than over the actual quantity, 
for operators return their output as low as possi’ 
to avoid taxes. After a lengthy examination of th 
cost of obtaining and shipping Roumanian oils t 
Pesth, Vienna and Prague, I think there is every 
reason to believe that the Wallachian and Molda- 
vian wells will soon be able to fully supply the need 
of Austro-Hungary and the Danubian countr 
Bessarabia, Servia, Bulgaria and Roumelia, ai 
rate which will practically shut out Russian and 
American crude oils. 8 
I learn that the United States consul at Vienna 
has been instructed to make inquiries as to the 
feasibility of shipping American crude oil to A 
trian refiners. His inquiries, by agent, of the Aus- 
trian refiners, at what price they will take Americar 
crude oil, have been courteously, if not sati 
torily, replied to. The answer is that they are 
ing to treat for the crude oil if delivered at th 
fineries, but not to take the risk of import. Sh 
owners are not generally willing to run the risk: 
bringing a cargo of crude oil out here, and take 
chances as to selling it. And neither can I find 
favorable consideration of the recent propositi C 
import oil from America in tank vessels. Su 
figures as I can obtain here as to the relative cost o 
American and Roumanian crude oil, delivere 
the refineries in Vienna or Pesth, go to show 
impossibility of Pennsylvania oil competing 
price. My calculation of the cost of Amer 
crude petroleum, shipped via Trieste to Vienna 
as follows: 


One barrel (50 gallons), at {76° per gallon.......... ry 
Port expenses at New Yor 


to 
to 





Cost x barrel crude on board at New York.......... a 
At L1—§4i8r54. (about)... - 2. c.neee Meee akes anne 
Freight to Trieste, 4s. rod.; primage, 3d. ; expenses, 
gd. ; leakage, §€.i\00.0<050snueaetn mde seen A 
Total 





Or, at 12 florins to the ©... .... ssc. + sseesteneneeeeae 
But 50 gallons =150 kilograms, and 100 kilos. would 

therefore cost at Trieste..... . 
Duty on 100 kilos, (silver) 







Cost of too kilos., duty paid, in Trieste 
Or, reducing to francs leonieanion money) 
Freight from Trieste to Vienna aay 


Cost roo kilos. American crude, duty paid, at Vien 
and 20 centimes. 


23 fra 
: 4 


On the other hand, the cost of crude oil from 
Colibasa, for instance, laid down at Vienna, » 
the railway, as shown on map, is calculated as f 
lows: 34 


Cost too kilograms at Baicoin.......... 
Freight to Vienna in tank-wagon.... 
Duty 68 krs. gold (=1 franc 70 centimes 


Total cost Roumanian crude vil in Vienna............ 6 
pe 

The difference between the two totals, hese ey 

appears to be 7 francs and 24 centimes per 100 cilo- 

grams in favor of Roumanian oil. If the America n 

barrel can be sold at Vienna for, say, 2 fra 

ee 













































































































































which is doubtful, the excess cost of the Pennsylva- 
ia oil at Vienna would be but 5 francs and 24 
ntimes per 100 kilograms, or (if 1 gallon equals 3 
kilograms) about $1.03 more per 33% gallons. 

_ I have also given considerable attention to the 
progress of the Russian borings near Baku, on the 
southwestern shores of the Caspian sea, of which 
you have heretofore published such information as 
me to hand in the consular reports and from 
her sources. As a result of my inquiries I am of 
the opinion that the Russian Baku district oil will 
also seriously interfere with the American oil trade 
in Europe, but not with the Roumanian oil. Owing 
to the high duty levied by France and Austria on 
refined oil (25 francs in the one case and ro florins 
gold in the other, against 18 francs and 1.10 florins 
respectively for crude), the bulk of the imports of 
two countries are now of crude. In consequence 
a large American refinery is now going up at Fiume, 
the Adriatic, and $200,000 have been subscribed 
r another refinery at Pesth. Refineries at Krén- 
t and Oravicza, on the Hungarian side of the 
sumanian frontier, are fully engaged on Rouma- 
an oil. My calculation as to the cost of Baku 
(Russian) crude oil at Trieste differs from that of 
Consul Dyer, at Odessa, which was published 
ne time since in the United States consular re- 
ts. He reckons freight from the wells to Baku 
1% copecks per pood, and 8 poods to the 42 gal- 
ns. My investigations lead me to believe the low- 
rate to Baku now is 2 copecks to the pood, and 
ind that 8% poods to the 42 gallons is more 
ly correct. In calculating the cost of trans- 
orting to the west, across the Caucasus to Batoum, 
‘the eastern end of the Black sea (distance 900 
-yersts—593 miles), the gross weight of the oil should 
b taken into account, which is nearer 10 than 8 
poods. The charges are 1/4; of a copeck per pood 
per verst, or 200 copecks—$1z. The freight by 
water through the Black sea, the Dardanelles, and 
up the Adriatic to Trieste, is 80c. This gives— 
at Baku Ge PAallOns).......eceeeecces cereeeeeeeseers 

of barre’ ‘i 





re 






way to Batoum.......... 
ight by water to Trieste.......-.-++-02+ seeeeseeeees 


; : Total cost (42 gallons)..........00.0se008 verse renee "2.8854 
or less than 7c. a gallon for crude oil at the refinery 
wharf in Fiume or Trieste, and as the barrel can be 
‘sold for say 4oc., the oil really costs about 6c. per 
gallon, or less than the American oil in New York. 
But, as may be seen by the map, the district which 
more cheaply served from Fiume or Trieste than 
enna or Pesth, or by the Hungarian refineries, is 
that southwest of the dotted line extending from 
Germany to Servia, and is but a small corner of 
stria, and, being a mountainous and barren 
gion, consumes less in proportion to its area than 
any other part of Austria. The comparison as to 
cost must, therefore, be made on the basis of the ex- 
ense laid down at Vienna. The ten-ton railway 
s, which convey oil from Trieste or Fiume to 
jenna, hold fifty-eight barrels of crude. The 
freight is 112 florins, or $49.07, from the Trieste 
wharf to the refinery near Vienna. 

0 ¢ barrel would, therefore, COSt...--.+++-22-se0eereees a 


rice in Trieste as above.......- 
ty (132 kilograms at 1.10 florins, gold) at 55c. per 100 


“kilograms equals........--0s-seeecereceeree este ee ees ; 
st 42 gallons Russian oil, including cask, in Vienna.. $4.461% 


- This, compared with the cost of Roumanian 
sil, given above (from Colibasa via Plojesti or 
aicoin), shows a margin in favor of the latter. 
Phe total cost of Wallachian oil at Vienna was 
iven at 15 francs 96 centimes per 100 kilograms, or, 
r the cask of 42 gallons, weighing 132 kilograms 
et, 21 francs 7 centimes or $4.21, or 2534c. per 42 
gallons cheaper than the oil from Russia. Not 
“only is the Roumanian oil better and productive of 
petter illuminating oil, but its original cost at the 
wells, Io francs per 100 kilograms or 13 francs 20 
ntimes per 42 gallons, is far more susceptible to 
reduction, as previously pointed out, than is the 
“frst cost” of Russian oil at 8%c. The develop- 
ment of the Roumanian oil wells, therefore, if rents 
‘do not become exorbitant, is destined to become 
exceedingly profitable, and will undoubtedly drive 
American oil from the Austrian market. As to 
Russian oil, while in France, Spain, at Hamburg, 
etc., where it will cost only about rc. per gallon 
‘more than in Trieste, it may seriously check the 
imports of oil from America, but will not interfere 
with the profitable development of the Roumanian 
‘wells. According to Mr. Dyer again, the cost of 
"42 gallons of Russian oil refined at Baku, including 
- parrel ($2) is $3. Freight from Baku to Batoum he 
‘places at 8oc., and sea carriage to Marseilles, 
Trieste, Fiume or Venice 80c., a total of $4.60. But 
barrels may be obtained at Bakou for $1, which cuts 
down the total cost to $3.60 per 42 gallons. 
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than the Baku refined oil. 
refined business no casks need be used at all. 
oil is at present carried by Noble Brothers, on the 
Caspian, 
pumped into tank ships, whence it is taken west 
and put on board tank cars or into refineries at 
Adriatic and other ports. 

Considering Vienna as a central point of distribu- 
tion for the petroleum produced in Austro-Hungary, 
or imported from Roumania, Russia, or the United 
States, the freight rates from latest available data 
having, as they do, an important bearing on the 
question of competition are given below. The freight 
on 50 gallons of petroleum, from the points named, 
to Vienna, are as follows : 


From Baicoin, Roumania, in tank Cars.......eeeeeeeeeeees 


From Baku, Caspian sea, in tank cars to Batoum, 
on the Black sea.........00 csecssecesncesecesess 
Barrel at Batoum (empty, American, bought in 


Austria at. 70C.).... sscesses ces creecneeencceveasas 1.00 
Batoum to Trieste, at 8oc., 42 gallons..........++.+ 1.00 
Trieste to Vienna......s.sccecereeeene cocsenevntes -786 

a licteinc tecece ap dere tials ch sis slate Beisin se nfo aia $3.736 
Less sum obtained by sale of cask......... «+++: -50 
Net freight... ...... sseeccncencccscersccecrecenre 3.24 
ON AMERICAN OIL, 

From New York to Bremen or Hamburg.........- $o. 
Thence rail to Vienna nie oe LOT 
Port charges........--- -10 
Barrel in New York 1.45 

PT helio cis ocean aise esalere tera sie ial remus a Cermlayoteielelminralsiniv iY $4.12 
Less cost old barrel in Vienna .......sseeeeeeeeeeee -70 


Net freight........:ees-seeeesssernecsccecesseeeees 
From New Yorkto Bremen or Hamburg, and thence 


From New York to Rotterdam or Antwerp, and 
From New York to Rotterdam or Antwerp, and 


From New York to Trieste 
Port charges 
Land carriage...-.- 
Barrel in New York 


Net freight........0sescceeceeseee etter eee terrane 


by Baicoin, Wallachian petroleum, over Russian and 
American competitors is, therefore: 
3.8c. less than on Russian (Baku) petroleum. 


3.24c. less than from New York, vi 
pe less than from New York, via Hamburg, rail and river. 


3.66c. less than from New York, via Antwerp, rail and river. 
2.9c. less than from New York, via Trieste. 


petroleum by Austro-Hungary, the bulk of the 
petroleum imports was of refined. Since a dis- 
criminating rate has been laid in favor of crude this 
has changed. The official statistics of imports of 
refined and crude petroleum into Austro-Hungary in 
1881 in kilograms (one kilogram weighs2.21 pounds, 
a gallon weighing 6.66 pounds), are as follows: 





gainst this stands the fact that during the second 
week of November 1,000 barrels of American refined 
oil were sold in Trieste at the rate of $4.91% for 42 
gallons, without duty, or 314c. more per barrel 
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But for the Russian! 
The 




















































in tank cars to Batoum and _ there 


ON ROUMANIAN OIL, 


ON RUSSIAN OIL, 















3.42 
2.97 
3.48 
3.18 


by rail and river to Vienna ..-...-+.e+seeeseeeees 


thence by rail........-se+-ceeeeeeertneseeeneseees 


thence by rail and river ....-. sees eesese eee eens 





2.80 


The advantage in freights per gallon possessed 


via Hamburg and rail. 


c. less than from New York, via Antwerp, and rail. 


Under the former schedule of duties imposed on 


























Pic. by Pot of 
Crudeand Crude each crude 
From the United States. refined. only. route. imp'ts, 
Via Stettin and across 
Prussia ..... 11,416,800 129,000 = 8.15 
Via Antwer r- 
dam and Bavaria...... 5,260,400 53,400 3.76 
Via Hamburg or Bremen 
and Saxony .....--.++8 59,359,600 403,200 42.40 
Totalvia German seap’ts 76,036,800 585,600 54.31 
Via Trieste... 49,830,100 400 33-60 
Via Fiume.... 12,141,800 1,500 67 
Total via Austro-Hunga- 
rian seaports.......-.+ 61,971,900 
Total via Italy and Switz- 
erland .....2.-5:-+s0-* 1,275,100 800 -QI 
Total imports Amer- 
ican petroleum.... 139,283,800 588,300 99 49 
Proportion Amer’n petro- 
leum of total imports. . 93.53 
Proportion Amer’n petro- 
leum, crude alone..... 588,300 7.14 
Total imports from Rou- 
mania ......-2++:+++++ 8,138,800 7,643,000 5.52 92.85 
Total imports from Servia 
and Turkey .....-.-- ae 7,000 
Total imp’ts from Russia. 221,700 600 0.15 
Total Austro-Hung'n 
imports, all routes. 147,651,300 8,231,900 99.20 99.99 
Value in Austrian cur- 
rency, florins.....-- -- 12,155,553 329,276 
Value in U.S. currency.. $4,862,221 $130,910 


In reference to the Russian petroleum industry 
once more, I find, in the Trieste Handelszeitung of 
November 24, an article which looks like a bad 
translation from Mr. O’Donovan’s recent work, 
“The Merv-Oasis.” It says that America now 
supplies but 12 per cent. of the petroleum consumed 
in Russia. That the steamboat company Kawkyi 
Mercur” has now a steamboat tonnage of 20,000 
tons on the Caspian, and that fifty private ships are 
now engaged in the petroleum trade between Baku 
and Astrakhan. The latter port is north of Baku, 
on the Caspian sea, at the mouth of the Volga river, 
through which the Russian oil goes in supplying 
the demands of the empire. Of these vessels many 
are sailers, costing from $4,860 to $7,290 each, and 
they are said to earn their cost in three years. The 
steamships on the Caspian containing tanks, cost 
$34,020 to $48,600 each. These are said to earn 
their cost in two years’ time. Their boilers are 
heated by burning petroleum residuum. Asteamship 
of 450 tons and 120 horse-power will use 30 poods 
of residuum, costing 9.6c. per pood per hour, and 
will average 13 sea miles per hour. 


A Dr. Weddle, an American, who is offering 


crude oil delivered at Trieste at £5 per ton and 2s. 
each for the barrels, has 
120 kilometers in length to the port of Novorosiss- 
kaja, in Kuban, on the north shore of the Black sea, 
about roo miles east of the entrance to the Sea of 
Azof. 


out the Roumanian oil-fields are here, or have re- 
cently been here. Among them are reported to 
be some who have or control large amounts of 
capital. 


that the Senate Judiciary Committee would prove to 
be the ‘‘ tomb of the Capulets"’ for the Bankruptcy 
bill, and that the measure would never be reported 
back to the Senate, were mistaken. 
has been reported back favorably, the Judiciary 
Committee having strictly accepted the vote in the 
Senate on the substitution of the Lowell bill for the 
equity plan as instructions. ‘The essential amend- 
ments which have been proposed by the Judiciary 
Committee are these: 


buy goods and merchandise for sale only to their 
tenants, employés and laborers, nor who buy to 
sell again any goods or chattels from such tenants, 
employés and laborers, nor mechanics of any kind 
who habitually labor at their trade, nor farmers 
who, having no place of business in any village, 
town or city, buy and sell agricultural products, or 
buy live stock with the view of fattening them for 
sale, unless such persons so excluded be otherwise 
traders within the meaning of this act.” 


amendment is also proposed by the Judiciary 
Committee : 


Congress statistical tables, showing for the whole 
country, and by states, the number of cases of 
yoluntary and involuntary bankruptcy, the amount 
of assets, of dividends paid, of expenses, and such 
other like information as he shall deem important, 
and may require the supervisors to embrace in their 
reports the information necessary for the prepara- 
tion of such tables.” 


relating to involuntary bankruptcy. The following 
provision was stricken out: 


or neglects to give bail, or in some other mode to 
procure his discharge, for sixty days; or, being 
actually insolvent, fails to dissolve an attachment 
laid upon his property before final judgment in the 
suit in which such attachment is made; or fails for 
sixty days to satisfy a final judgment or decree ren- 
dered against him for the payment of money, unless 
a supersedeas or stay of execution has been granted 
in respect thereto.” 


inserted : 


be seized on execution, and fails within twenty days 
thereafter to redeem the same from such reissue.” 


it an act of bankruptcy for any person to be engaged 
in dealing in options or futures has been misunder- 
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The measure, as originally proposed in the 
Senate, would have declared every speculator to be 
a bankrupt, even if he possessed the ‘‘ wealth of 
Ormus and Ind,” That proposition was on equal 
footing with those laws which attempt to make a 
man virtuous by a policeman’s club, or assume that 
he is a teetotaler because he cannot get a drop to 
drink. Senator Hoar, however, justly maintains that 
the section, to which the lines in regard to futures 
are an amendment, properly considered, can only 
be understood as enumerating several descriptions 
of persons who, being insolvent, are to be regarded 
as evading creditors by making fraudulent transfers 
of property, and that insolvent persons who under- 
take to deal in futures are to be added to the others 
enumerated. That is clearly the construction in- 
tended to be given to the amendment by those who 
reported the bill, and a careful examination of the 
context shows that no other construction is possible. 

The Judiciary Committee has simply included the 
dealing in futures by an insolvent as an act of bank- 
ruptcy. Ithas not ventured to embarrass the passage 
of the bill by any attempt to prevent stock-gambling 
by legislation. The last effort of this same com- 
mittee in this direetion, in the matter of the over- 
certification of checks, was not so successful as to 
encourage any further legislation of that character. 

Another amendment is that ‘‘All property of a 
debtor levied upon or seized on execution within 
thirty days of filing the petition by or against him, 
or by any process of law applied to the satisfaction 
of sales on execution, or the proceeds thereof, shall 
be held by the judgment creditor for the general 
creditors, and shall be recovered by the trustee on 
proper process, except so much as is necessary to 
reimburse the costs of suit and of such execution.” 

At the conclusion of the bill the following import- 
ant amendment has been added: 

«Unless debtors who have heretofore commenced 
proceedings under an act of Congress entitled ‘An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,’ approved March 2, 
1867, and certain acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto, and of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, title 6z, Bankruptcy, shall, 
within nine months from the date of the passage of 
this act, prosecute their said proceedings to a final 
termination, and seek the decree of the said courts 
in their several matters, as prayed for and intended 
or expressed in their respective petitions filed by 
them in said courts, the proceedings heretofore insti- 
tuted by said debtors shall, immediately from and 
after the period mentioned, be dismissed, and said 
debtors shall be liable in all respects for the entire 
indebtedness justly owing to their respective credi- 
tors at the time of commencing or instituting said 
proceedings under the aforesaid acts or statutes, 
and said creditors shall have the same legal rights 
and remedies as they then possessed, anything 
hereinbefore contained in said acts or statutes to the 
contrary notwithstanding; but if any dividend or 
dividends shall have been paid to said creditors by 
the assignee or assignees, trustee or trustees of said 
debtor's estate, the amount thereof shall be deducted 
from the sum originally found to be due by said 
debtors to their respective creditors. And the re- 
quirements, limitations and provisions hereinabove 
enjoined and expressed in regard to proceedings 
under this section by debtors voluntarily, shall also 
apply to all compulsory proceedings in bankruptcy 
heretofore instituted by creditors under the acts or 
statutes hereinbefore mentioned. The provisions 
of this section shall not be construed to deprive 
debtors or creditors of the right to proceed under 
this act."” 

It is the purpose of Mr. Hoar to endeavor to 
have a day in January, probably the r5th, fixed for 
the consideration of this measure. There has been 
no change in the situation since last week which 
would warrant any conclusion as to the prospects 
of securing the passage of the bill. The friends 
of the measure are much more hopeful than they 
have been, but it is to be remembered that but six 
weeks of the Congress will remain after January 
15, and that a measure so hotly contested as the 
bankruptcy bill is certain to be will need to have 
very skillful management and very aggressive 
friends to escape defeat. 








































































a pipe-line in Russia 


Several American gentlemen interested in spying 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
LOWELL BILL. 
Washington, December 20.—Those who predicted 


The measure 


The term trader ‘‘ shall not include persons who 


Under the section as to supervision, the following 


“ The Attorney-General shall annually lay before 


Some important changes are made in the section 


“ Having been arrested in any civil action, fails 


And in lieu thereof the following provision was 


“And actually insolvent, suffers his property to 
The provision which, it has been assumed, makes 


stood. It is in the following language: 

“Or shall, after the passage of this act, sell or 
buy, or agree to sell or buy, for delivery at a future 
period longer than three days from the date of such 
sale or purchase, any stocks, bonds, or other secu- 
rities, or any grain, food, provisions, provender, or 
cotton, wool, sugar, salt, or tobacco, without such 
vendor being, at the time of making such contract, 
the owner, or assignee, or trustee of the property 
sold, or agreed to be sold, or the authorized agent 
of such owner, assignee, or trustee.”’ 

The report of this amendment by the Associated 
Press was quite misleading. The involved legal 
phraseology in which this section is put has caused 
it to be misunderstood quite generally. It, of 
course, is not to be expected that a United States 
court would adjudicate Mr. Jay Gould, or Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt, or Mr. James R. Keene, or 
Mr. Russell Sage, bankrupts if it should be proved 
that they had sold a privilege on a stock for future 
delivery. That was the purpose of the original 
amendment. The amendment originated with Mr. 
Morgan, of Alabama, in whose state the vast 
business of the provision and stock exchanges is 
little understood. If a representative of New York 
state, however, should have succeeded in having an 
amendment incorporated in the bill to the effect 
that any man should be adj udicated, prima facie, a 
bankrupt who should have been discovered to have 
bet on a horse-race, or to have sold a bale of cotton 
before it had been planted, the Alabama Senator 


would not have supported it. 





MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS AND TRADE AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

San Francisco, December rg.—A board of fifteen 
freeholders, elected last November under the Con- 
stitution, is engaged in drafting a new city charter, 
which ig much needed, this city being practically 
without efficient local government machinery since 
the new organic law came into operation in 1879. 
It has managed to drag along under what is left of 
the Consolidation act and its amendments, but it 
has become clear to everybody that the whole sys- 
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tem must be reconstructed. 


pitfalls, and filthy in the extreme. 


manship. 


fected in many places. 


picturesque, part of San Francisco. 


The death-rate of San Francisco exceeds that of 
New York, although its equable climate and healthy 
situation should render it one of the most desirable 
Money 
enough has been spent on the streets and sewers, 
one way with another, to have perfected a thorough 
That work has 
yet to be done, however, the only question being 


places of residence on the continent. 


system of drainage and pavement, 


whether the taxpayers will sanction the outlay. 


There is ‘‘an ignorant impatience of taxation” in 
certain quarters by no means creditable, and I 
should not be surprised if an attempt were made to 
defeat the new charter, as was successfully done in 
1880, when the instrument drafted by the first Board 
of Freeholders was rejected through the influence 
of the Catholic Archbishop and other cemetery 
owners, because it contained a provision for closing 
all graveyards and removing the dead bodies out- 
In that case, the profits deriy- 
able from the sale of cemetery lots were put above 
the pressing requirements of civic government, and 
some other equally selfish consideration may block 
the adoption of the still inchoate charter of 1882. It 
is premature to speak of the innovations contem- 
plated by the Board of Freeholders; but it may be 
taken for granted that if the charter be ratified by 
the people, it will materially decrease the number of 


side the city limits. 


elective offices and increase the number of appointees. 


The streets, drainage, improvements, and public 


buildings will be under a board of public works, 


A tax suit was recently determined by the 
Supreme Court of California which is of great im- 


portance to this city. The gas and water com- 


panies objected to the increase in the assessor's 
valuation of their franchises by the Board of Super- 


visors, sitting as a Board of Equalization, and the 
matter was taken into court. The Superior Court 
decided in favor of the supervisors, whereupon an 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, which 
affirmed the decision of the court below. The in- 
crease was a remarkable one, showing that ‘‘some 
one had blundered."’ The assessor fixed the value 
of each franchise at $5,000; the Board of Equaliza- 
tion raised the gas franchise to $6,700,900, and the 
water franchise to $5,000,000, upon which valuation 
two years’ arrears of taxes must be paid. The 
plant, buildings, etc., of the respective companies 
are separately taxed. The Constitution declares 
that all property shall be equally taxed, and defines 
a franchise to be property. The issue was squarely 
fought before the state courts, which was not the 
case in the Southern Pacific Railroad tax suit, pend- 
ing on appeal in the United States Supreme Court. 
This suit was taken into the United States court by 
the defendant, on the plea that it affected Federal 
interests, and it has been publicly charged by the 
Chronicle, no denial thereto being made, that there 
has been collusion between the authorities of San 
Mateo county and the Southern Pacific, to secure 
a ruling in the Supreme Court at Washington on a 
fictitious case, to be applied subsequently to the 
Central Pacific for the purpose of securing its ex- 
emption from taxation, A very strong feeling is 
springing up in this community at the use which is 
being made of the United States courts, in a variety 
of ways, to nullify the Constitution and laws of this 
commonwealth, the decisions in the Federal courts 
invariably being in favor of aggregated capital and 
against the people. 

How to deal with juvenile criminals is one of the 
problems which our civic rulers do not seem to un- 
derstand. We have an industrial school, which is 
simply a nursery of crime and idleness, the officials 
being appointed by the Board of Supervisors, either 
for political services rendered or for some other per- 
sonal reason. Invariably they are unfit, for the 
most part being illiterate and brutal in language 
and conduct, as the record of each oft-recurring 
investigation shows. Truancy and waywardness 
are punished by committal to this institution; so is 
crime in its earlier stages. There is no pretense of 
classification; and, although there is a considerable 
farm attached, it is uncultivated, and all vegetable 
supplies are bought. It costs the city and county of 
San Francisco $19,500 yearly to watch 177 youths 
in idleness and vice in this institution. The Board 
of Freeholders are considering what should be done 









































The streets and side- 
walks are in a shocking state, full of holes and 
There is no 
system of drainage; and what sewers there are do 
not act effectively, because of faulty construction, 
bad or unsuitable material, and indifferent work- 
Sewers appear to have been made to 
last only a few years, and connections are not per- 
To add to the trouble, the 
new sea-wall at the city front intercepts the sewerage 
of an important and populous section, creating an 
abominable nuisance, and poisoning the air in what 
should be the healthiest, as it is certainly the most 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 
[Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET'S.] _ 

All the damages suffered by A, who has b 
maliciously sued without any probable cause b 
can be recovered by A in an action for n 
prosecution against B, in the opinion of 
preme Court of Indiana, in McArdle vs. McG’ 
decided on November 23. 7 


than that which the $1, 489,000,000 has to perform 
in America. 

The fever which now rages in Manchester in 
respect to the proposed ship canal is the outcome of 
years of ill-feeling between the great manufacturing 
and the great importing cities. Manchester always 
considers that Liverpool manipulates raw cotton for 
its own advantage, while, in addition, the railway 
tariffs are regarded as excessive, and the port dues 
and brokers’ fees are looked upon as special deduc- 
tions from Lancashire manufacturers’ just profits. 
The result is that Manchester has gone heart and 
soul into a really hazardous enterprise, the cost of 
which will probably far exceed the original estimate 
of £5,160,000. The fact that ocean steamers before 
reaching Manchester will have to be raised above 
the level of the sea, and that the canal will be some 
thirty miles in length, while enormous docks and 
warehouses will have to be constructed all that way 
inland, points to an undertaking which will not be 
provided for at any such moderate cost. Besides 
which, it will be quite within the power of Liverpool 
and the railway companies to put their heads to- 
gether so as to compete extensively with the canal. 
In the first place, the railways are much more able 
to reach the outlying manufacturers than the canal 
will be. Cartage of five or six miles from the docks 
will certainly be found a considerable burden by 
many manufacturers, whereas the railway will be 
close at hand, and a timely reduction in tariffs will 
secure a continuance of custom to it. That many 
of the complaints brought by Manchester merchants 
against Liverpool and the railway companies are 
well grounded is, no doubt, true enough. But 
there are other Lancashire ports besides Liverpool, 
and other Lancashire railways which might be 
utilized with probably greater advantage than the 
ship canal. Certainly they could be much more 
speedily utilized. Nevertheless Manchester has be- 
come so impressed with the necessity for establishing 
competition in the carriage of its raw cotton and its 
yarns and shirtings that the first proposition 
brought before it has been indorsed at once, and 
that to such an extent that the corporations are 
pledging themselves to contribute towards the cost 
of its construction. Parliament has not yet sanc- 
tioned the proposal, and should the campaign 
which will be fought out during the coming session 
between the promoters and opponents of the canal 
scheme end in a compromise it would probably be 
to the advantage of all concerned. If the Mersey 
Docks and Harbor Board and the raiiway com- 
panies offer a sufficient reduction in their charges 
there will yet be in the minds of the Manchester 
manufacturers the incubus of the Liverpool cotton 
brokers to be removed, and there can be small 
doubt that by the present move it is thought pos- 
sible to check those wild speculations in the raw 
material which Manchester has so often found to be 
to its disadvantage. Against this, however, it is 
said, with a good deal of truth, that Manchester 
merchants could, had they been disposed, at all 
times have purchased cotton direct, and they have 
not done so because they found the intermediary a 
considerable advantage to them in many ways. 


with the industrial school, but they have not hit 
upon the plan of separating the criminal from the 
non-criminal class, and of subjecting all to a rigor- 
ous industrial training. 

The dairy interest of California has taken fright 
at the establishment of an oleomargarine manu- 
factory in San Francisco, and met yesterday and 
organized a state dairy association to fight the new 
rival. The dairy interest represents $15,000,000 
invested capital, and employs 6,000 hands in its 
various departments. Nevertheless, the supply of 
dairy products in this state is not nearly adequate 
to the demand, and much inferior cheese and butter 
has been marketed. The scarcity of dairy stock 
and beef cattle is generally admitted, and, as the 
agricultural classes appear to be unable to meet the 
demand, science must solve the problem by utilizing 
as food what had been regarded as unsuited for 
that purpose. The ntanufacture of oleomargarine, 
looked at as putting a stop to the universal waste of 
food products, must be recognized as a blessing by 
all true economists. Of course, it should go into 
consumption for what it is; but, when it leaves the 
manufacturer, it is disposed of by retailers and at 
restaurants as the genuine product of the dairy. 

The merchandise exports by sea from San Fran- 
cisco last November aggregated $5,567,027, show- 
ing a considerable increase over the October ship- 
ments. The wheat export represented $3,456,595 
of the above total, of which Great Britain took 
nearly all. New York stood second on the list of 
buyers of California products in November at 
$420,290. Next in order rank Belgium, $303,549; 
Hawaii, $244,296; Mexico, $229,465 ; China, $108,- 
212; Cape de Verde islands, $187,354; British 
Columbia, $141,924; Australasia, $128,486; Central 
America, $114,972. The total foreign imports by 
sea, exclusive of bullion, represented $2,990,703 in 
November, being a decrease of nearly half a million 
compared with October, 188r. 


Inability to speak or understand the En 
language is a sufficient reason for the judg 
clude a person drawn as a juror from the j 
and such exclusion is so largely in the dis 
the trial judge that his action will not be 
by the appellate court unless some viola 
law is involved, or the exercise of a gross or 
ous discretion is shown, in the opinion — 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in Sutton ys 
decided on October Io. i 





The city of South Bend, Ind., brought 
against L for a nuisance, and the complai 
as the ground of the action, that he ‘‘ kept 
quantity of hides, tallow and other substances y 
emitted a disagreeable odor.” The city rec 
a judgment, and L carried the case, Lipmai 
South Bend, to the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
on November 23, reversed the judgment. | 
Black, in the opinion, said: This staten 
only failed to apprise the defendant whethe: 
to answer for a public or a private nuisance 
facts stated did not constitute a nuisance of ¢ 
kind. The city could not by ordinance 
penalty of an individual for keeping arti 
property, which might otherwise be lawfull 
merely because they emitted a disagreeable odor 
7 | 

One creditor got a deed of real estate in pay 
of his debt, and the other creditors brought suit 
set aside the conveyance as fraudulent as to then 
this case, Roe vs. Moore, the Court of Errors 
Appeals of New Jersey, at its last term, reve 
decision in favor of the creditors. Judge Kn 
in the opinion, said: Fraud must be proved by) 
alleging it; and it is well established that a gr: 
cannot be charged with fraud unless he a 
the conveyance with knowledge of the fraudu 
intent of the grantor. In this case it was the « 
tor’s right to be vigilant and foremost in obta 
his debt, although thereby other creditors 
postponed or put to other disadvantage. — 
equally the right of the debtor, if he so wi 
although in failing circumstances or insolv 
prefer him in payment to other creditors. 





MATTERS OF FINANCIAL INTEREST IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

London, December 7.—We have had in this coun- 
try another scare respecting an export of gold to 
New York, being the third this autumn. Each 
time this has occurred the rates in the money mar- 
ket have been run up suddenly to a point rendering 
such exports distinctly unprofitable, and, as some 
three months ago I assigned the reasons which 
would prevent gold leaving this country this 
autumn, I need not now do more than very briefly 
recapitulate them. The most potent of all appears 
to be that England has not exported gold this 
autumn for the very good reason that she could not 
spare it, her stock of coin being much reduced in 
recent years, while her currency laws prevent any 
deficiency of gold being made good by an extra 
issue of notes. England must be a considerable 
importer before she can again become an exporter 
of gold in any appreciable quantity. Compared 
with the currency of the United States, that of Great 
Britain appears small. To put the figures side by 
side is sufficient to prove this to be the case: 
UNITED KINGDOM CURRENCY, 


al 





A passenger on a railway train who was 
in a sleeping-car was injured by the falling 
berth, and he sued the railway company for | 
juries suffered. The company defended on 
ground that it had no contract with the pas 
and owed him no duty, but that he must look to 
sleeping-car company. He recovered a judgi 
and the company carried the case, Cleveland, 
lumbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railrog 
pany vs. Walrath, to the Supreme Court of 
who, on November 20, affirmed the judg 





UNITED STATES CURRENCY. 








Estimate. Estimate. | Whatever may be the result of i am- ‘ i iii eas s 

Gold eoin......... $557,000,000)Gold coin.......... $620,000, 000 es ; y Be the eguune scan Judge Okey, in the opinion, said: We ha 
Silver coin... .... 212,000,000) Silver coin......... 10,000,000 | Paign it appears probable that it will cheapen the hesitancy in saying that in the absence of ni 
Legal Tenders...  347,000,c00]/Bk. of Eng. notes.. 127,000,000 t of . tt to the I shi #17. A a * ae 
NacHIIBE ian Gkcsaeeesbs ocolocs | CEnenna ican 53,000,000 | COSt of conveying cotton to the Lancashire mills. that the company will not be liable for defec 

igh CREE eater teehee - ate There is a pause to be noted in the recent rage appliances in the sleeping-car, or neglig nce 
Popatationg. "eae 52,750,000 | Population.......... 35,600,0co | for United States and Canadian land companies, | servants of the sleeping-car company, a passeng 
Currency per head. . $28.2 | Currency per head.. $25.3 wt 


Many of these a few months ago commanded high 
premiums in the London and Scottish share mar- 
kets, and even now some of them are still above 
their issue prices. But Hudson's Bay shares, which 
may be taken as a type of the rest, are now (at 431) 
nearly £10 lower than they were early in October, 
and it would seem as though the rush for them had 
for the time been carried a little too far. That land 
in Texas or the Canadian Northwest, if well selected, 
may be looked upon as a steadily improving invest- 
ment is doubtless true enough, but many of the 
concerns mentioned, it may be taken for granted, 
have been started in the interests of willing vendors, 
and their proprietors have probably not purchased 
to the best advantage. I purpose taking an early 
occasion to show what large sums this country has 
recently invested in North American land and cattle 
undertakings. Under the circumstances it is per- 
haps rather surprising that a larger number have 
not collapsed. Acres in this country sound so much 
larger than they do in America that it is natural to 
find British investors dazzled by the statements put 
forth on behalf of these concerns. Still, like every- 
thing else, we can get used to the sound of thousands 
and tens of thousands of acres if we have the state- 
ment repeated sufficiently often, and the signs are 
not wanting that that is what has recently been 
done. Scotland has lately taken up the cattle com- 
panies with great eagerness, probably because the 


meat-supply question has been prominently before 
us lately, 


may well assume that the whole train is und 
general management. How fara railway co 

may, by agreement with a sleeping-car com 
known to the passenger, exonerate itself 
liability for such injuries, is a question conc 
which we express no opinion. 4 F 


This would point to the currency in the United 
States being nearly $3 per head more than in the 
United Kingdom, but the conditions under which 
these currencies are employed differ materially. 
English gold coin is current in so many different 
parts of the world that the stores here are always 
liable to be drawn upon for the Cape, or Egypt, or 
South America, or may be Portugal as well. And 
there are not quite the same means available for 
checking exports of sovereigns as there are in the 
case of bullion or foreign gold coin. The Bank of 
England alone holds a stock of the latter, while 
stores of sovereigns are to be found in every bank 
in the United Kingdom; and, while the Bank of 
England can raise the price against a purchaser of 
bullion, it has no power to check withdrawals of 
coin. Altogether the stock of currency in this 
country is found to be none too large for existing 
requirements, especially as the Bank of England 
and other bank notes are for the most part issued 
upon actual deposits of gold, and cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as increasing the currency. The 
United States, of course, have their own, large 
lock-up in the Treasury, which is an admitted 
hindrance to trade, but the fact remains that the 
currency of the United States is more than 50 per 
cent. larger than that of the United Kingdom, and 
that, measured by the volume of trade which the 
two countries have to finance, the duty which the 
$900,000,000 here has to perform is probably more 





A person in debt to the United States conf 
judgment to several persons to an amount wh 
including his indebtedness to the United Ste es 2 
his debts secured by mortgages, far exceeded t 
value of his assets. These judgments, except on 
for $34,882, were upon fictitious claims, and ¥ 
admittedly confessed to hinder, delay and detr: 
the United States in the collection of its claim 
in suit. Judgment was recovered by the go 
ment for $35,228, and $2,821.60 as costs and di 
bursements; but in a suit, Bush vs. United 
brought in the United States Circuit Court, at 
land, Oregon, to set this judgment aside, Bf 
Deady, who had decided in favor of the Un 
States in the former suit, changed his opinion, ; 
on November 8, in giving the debtor judgmen 
the latter suit, said: Upon further reflection 
examination I am satisfied that they did not amo 
to or operate as an assignment within the p 
of the statute. The latter is only applicable to 
where the debtor's estate, either by his death, le 
bankruptcy or insolvency, has passed into 
hands of an administrator or assignee for the 
fit of his creditors, or where the debtor hims 
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tal stock of the Italian company is 4,000,000, 
in 200,000 shares, against £1,060,000, in 24,000 
shares for the Austrian company. This makes the 
latter apparently the more profitable to those in- 
terested in it, but, as the Manchester Guardian re- 
marks, ‘the Italian company is obviously a power- 
ful rival on the Adriatic and Mediterranean.” A 
Rome paper expresses confidence that with such a 
company, and Genoa connected with the Gothard 
railway, both Venice and Genoa will recover their 
former glory, and will become the ports for central 
Europe; while the Vienna paper which makes the 
above comparison urges that it is high time that the 
Austrian government took active steps for the de- 
velopment and support of the Austrian marine. 


voluntarily made such disposition of it. It does not 
apply, then, to a conveyance, assignment or trans- 
fer, by whatever means accomplished, to a real or 
pretended creditor or creditors, in payment or satis- 
faction of a debt or claim. There must be, in some 
way, an assignment of the debtor’s property to a 
third person, for distribution among his creditors, 
before the statute can be invoked, and then it oper- 
ates directly upon the assignee by requiring him to 
pay the claim of the United States first, and making 
him personally liable therefor it he does not. (See 
sections 3,466 and 3,467 of the United States Re- 
vised Statutes.) 

4 


seen that in years of scarcity the government has 
been obliged to open the doors to the importation 
of foreign produce." The commercial relations of 
Great Britain were discussed by Sefior Azcarate, 
who denied the existence of any kind of antagonism 
between English manufacturers and Spaniards. He 
illustrated this rather amusingly by stating that if 
the English duties on Spanish wines are heavy 
those paid by English goods in the Spanish cus- 
tom houses are much heavier. Senor Moret 
stated that Spain had, in fact, partially opened 
a commercial door in the Pyrenees, but, as 
if that were too much, had placed a further bar in 
the way by means of ‘certificates of origin.”” The 
great distress in Andalusia he attributed to the 
heavy duties imposed on foreign products. The 
difficulties which have risen with reference to the 
exportation of wine were explained to be due to the 
existence of a customs tariff. He thought further 
that this same customs tariff is the cause of finan- 
cial and trade crises. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

We are in receipt of the ‘‘ Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange," prepared by Mr. H. 
G. Hester, secretary of that body. A hasty inspec- 
tion of the pamphlet reveals that the past year 
has been a prosperous one for the New Orleans 
Exchange. 





The total number of failures in the United King- 
dom was reported by Kemp's Mercantile Gazette, for 
the week ending December 2, to be 242, against 251 
in the corresponding week last year, and 272 in the 
corresponding week in 1880, Of the total for the 
week ending December 2, England and Wales had 
217, Scotland 22 and Ireland 3. 








t 
| 
{ 
A mortgagee of personal property brought an 
action of replevin against the United States marshal 
and one of his deputies to recover the chattels taken 
| by them in an attachment suit of creditors of the 
mortgageor. ‘The defendants pleaded that the 
: 
| 
4 





The National Bank of Sandy Hill, N. Y., has 
been organized; capital $50,000; Nelson W. Wait 
president; Charles T. Beach cashier. The Ripley 
(Ohio) National Bank has been organized; capital 
$100,000; John T. Wilson president; W. T. Gal- 
breath cashier. The Painesville (Ohio) National 
Bank has been organized; capital 200,000; Levi 
Kerr president; C. D. Adams cashier. The Cen- 
terville (Iowa) National Bank has been organized ; 
capital 460,000; F. M. Drake president; W. L. 
Selby cashier. The First National Bank of Graf- 
ton, Dakota, has been organized ; capital $50,000 ; 


The London Labour News of December 6 reports 
general trade throughout the United Kingdom 
fairly good, although in several branches French, 
Belgian and German competition is complained of. 
Shipbuilding and marine engineering at the north- 
ern ports continue active. In Northumberland 
the miners have decided to discontinue the sliding 
scale in the adjustment of wages. Bradford spin- 
ners complain much of lack of orders, Several 
important public works are in progress. 


chattel mortgage was fraudulent as to creditors, 
and on the trial the plaintiff was allowed to give 
evidence of his good character and reputation for 
“honesty and fair dealing, and recovered judgment. 

- The case, Simpson vs. Westenberger, was carried 
to the Supreme Court of Kansas, who, in Novem- 
ber, reversed the judgment. Judge Horton, in the 
f opinion, said: In criminal cases good character 
may be proved as one of the elements from which 





A correspondent of the Chicago Z%mes, in dis- 
cussing the hop crop situation, gives the following 
as the annual consumption in pounds, together 
with the year’s crop, Américan bales being reckoned 
at 180 pounds, English at 225 pounds, and German 
at 300 pounds, which are the standards : 

















the jurors are to make up their jud ent; this is a f : S j Consumption, Crop 1882, | 7. + F 
: Ae P Us The proposed second Suez canal and the projected es aie F, T. Walker president; John L. Cashel cashier. 
‘= mai ter ol indulgence to one whose life and liberty Euphrates Valley railway, both of which schemes England 85,500,000 7,875,000 r 3 Tats oe ss Aye 
sere Bat.whether it is bec : ae Rates SS ‘ Sa intied States cae: i as cong 30; 0,000 The Dakota National Bank of Sioux Falls has been 
a, s : ; ae e oe in a civil | have had in view cheaper and increased opportuni- ae and Bohem 20 625,000 20,625,000 | organized; capital $50,000; Melvin Grigsby presi- 
issue neither par as the right to claim an in-| ti i iz i Panay 3,000,000" + 42,700,000 Phe : 
: party ees ties for reaching India, are supplemented by a third | Reigium.: so00,000 ~—«-2,000,000 | dent; Thomas H. Brown cashier. The People’s 
dulgence from the other, or whether it be because | plan suggested at Berlin. A dispatch from that France... 5,000,C00 5,000,000 scchak fae Pee Fe 2 : 
sy ; s g S : Necker ada eee eee 7,500,000 100,000 National Bank of Americus, Ga., has been organ- 
|. most civil suits grow out of, or may be supposed to | city to the London S¢. Fames's Gazette states that | Sweden and Norway ......-.-.-- 550,000 100,000 | ized; capital $50,000; S. H. Hawkins president 
q re) out of, honest isco j +o * sys Russia ... 0. esse eee ene eens ee ceeeny ,.++ 2,000,000 250,000 Ce = Re ’ ’ 2 . F sg : . 
i ee re wate ce yaa ee 2 pom leading German merchants have prepared a petition | Old hops in England and America, : 2 The First National Bank of Gainesville, Tex., has 
f x e Cc T ave agreed in holdin na fal r > j ] average 200 pouncs per Dale......++ earner 16,000,000 r f id 4 A 
\ oe 2 Be es. the ose wee g 2 , | praying the government to exert its influence to | oid hops in Oe Ree Ti eiee ga AG ces ce Toooo'o00 | Deen organized; capital $250,000; L. G. Cairns 
Pp ivil issues, the | hasten the junction of the Austro-Hungarian and rt INS a Sata eR ae president; William Washam cashier. The Union 


character of either party is, as a rule, irrelevant. Ottoman railways, so as to open a new route from 


England, through Germany, via Salonica, to India. 


Stock Yard National Bank of Chicago has elected 
Elmer Washburn president, in place of J. H. Ver- 
milye. The First National Bank of Coopston, 
Minn., has elected George Q. Erskine president in 
place of R. H. Baker. The Newark (N. J.) City 
Fire Insurance Company has decided to go out of 
business. 


The world’s supply of hops this year is there- 
fore 49,845,000 pounds less than the requirements, 
or 28% percent. The opinion is expressed that a 
rigid economy in the use of hops by the brewers 
would go far in rendering it unnecessary to cuse 
drugs "’ to take its place. 











‘A drew on B & Co., who paid the draft, though 
there was no money in their hands; the draft was 
r indorsed by C & Co., of which firm A was a mem- 
ber. When the draft was made it was expected 
that A would ship to B & Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., a 
lot of sheep for sale, and with the proceeds pay the 
draft: but A, who went with the sheep, took them 


A Bureau of Statistics’ bulletin states that the 
total value of the exports of provisions, tallow and 
dairy products from the United States, during 
November, was: $6,824,408, against $8,621,521 in 
November, 1881. There were 176,131 more pounds 
of fresh beef sent abroad last month than in Novem- 








The Bremen Handelsblatt, remarking that in 


America the system of transporting petroleum by The receipts of hides at New York and Boston 


to Albany, and there sold them. He paid the 
price he had got for the sheep to C. & Co., and 
| directed that it be sent to B & Co., to pay them 
back for honoring his draft; but C & Co. refused to 
‘do this, and credited A personally with the amount 
paid by him. In an action by B & Co. to recover 
| for the payment of the draft, A, individually, and A, 
. C and D, as members of the firm Of Gc (Co., 
were sued, and judgment was recovered against 
them all. The judgment was carried to the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, Church vs. Swope, and, 
on November 27, affirmed. Judge White, in the 
opinion, said: When a drawee is without funds to 
meet a bill of exchange, he can recover against the 
_ drawer upon the implied promise of reimbursement. 
And if there are several drawers, part of whom are 
sureties for the others, all are alike liable to reim- 
burse the drawee. 
J 
ba A summons was placed in the hands of a deputy- 
| - sheriff for service, but the defendant, learning of 
- this, fled from town to town and hid herself from 
the officer by many expedients and subierfuges. 
: Finally she was traced to the house of V, and, after 
a search through the house, was found in an out- 
_ building, the inside fastening to which was secured. 
- Anentrancewas effected by force, and the defendant, 
who was lying upon her face to conceal her 
identity, was gently but forcibly raised up and 
- jdentified, and then served with the summons. In 
, this case, Hull vs. Bartlett, the Supreme Court of 
_ Errors of Connecticut, in May, in giving judgment 
for the plaintiff in an action brought by her against 
the deputy-sherifi for assault and battery, said: 
Will the law justify an act in the service of process 
which otherwise would constitute an assault and 
battery? There are no authorities that determine 
the precise question that controls this case. | It 
must be settled by the analogies of the law, and in 
such a manner as to secure those immunities and 
: rights which the law holds most precious. Suppose 
the plaintiff had fled before the officer and had en- 
tered her own dwelling-house, closing after her the 
outer doors; the law surely would have said to the 
officer ‘‘thus far and no farther ;"’ but the dwelling 
surely is not more sacred than the person of the 
dweller. ‘The law has given every one an inherent 
right to immunity from interference with or injury 
~ to his body at the hands of any other person. The 
exceptions where an assault is justifiable are all 
founded on the highest necessity. Wedo not think 
the mere importance of identifying a person for the 
“service of civil process comes up to the spirit and 
reason of any of the recognized grounds for justi- 
fying an assault. F 
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ber last year. 
pork, tallow, butter and cheese the exports in No- 
vember last continued the smaller. 
completed months of the year the total value of the 
exports named was $84,863,003, against $120, 345,- 
og2 in eleven months of 1881. 
products alone, for seven months ended November 
30, were valued at $9,825,401, against $14,336,125 
during seven months of 1881. The falling away in 
shipments abroad of butter during eleven months of 
the year is quite noticeable, being 6,971,667 pounds, 
valued at $1,380,841, against 20,538,350 pounds,’ 
valued at $3,935,659, in eleven months of 1881. 


is considered more than probable. 








But of salt beef, bacon, nams, lard, 


For the eleven 


Exports of dairy 





The reported discovery of extensive petroleum 


deposits in Brazil, Venezuela, Russia, Roumania, 
Hungary and elsewhere outside of Pennsylvania 
and the Canadian dominion, has excited some at- 
tention of late. 
petroleum abounds in paying quantities at Sigu- 
enza, Spain, about too miles northeast of Madrid, 
on the line of railway leading to the latter city. It 
is stated that wells in thatlocality have been worked 
for about two years by the proprietor, and that they 


The latest news in this line is that 


are capable of being greatly extended. To this 


end articles of association of a new mining com- 
pany have been filed at Madrid. The analyses of 
the oil are good. 
necessary appliances have been already put down. 


Furnaces, retorts, and other 


The Manchester Guardian says of the project: 
“Judging from thé quantities of oil which are 


yearly imported into Spain from Pennsylvania, and 


the high price ruling, the success of the company 
It will be inter- 
esting to note its progress.” 





The proceedings of a recent meeting of the Span- 
ish Free Trade Association are of interest at this 
time in view of our own much discussed tariff propo- 
sitions. A foreign exchange states that Senor 
Figuerola, in his opening speech, stated that the 
ideal of the association was the suppression of the 
custom houses, but, this being under existing cir- 
cumstances impracticable, the association would 
acquiesce in the adoption of a tariff not to exceed 10 
percent. Pointing to the satisfactory result of the 
Franco-Spanish treaty, he stated that the customs 
receipts for October were more than the annual 
total of former times, and that this year’s customs re- 
ceipts would exceed those of 1869 by 412,000,000. 
The question of the free importation of cereals 
was discussed by Senor Castaneda, whose remarks 


may be summed up in his declaration that ‘‘ mortal- 
ity increases in proportion as protection in the mat- 


ter of breadstufis is the more pronounced ; thus it is 























means of pipe-lines has been already much devel- 
oped, and that the Russian and German oil-beds 
have also their pipe-lines, says that these only serve 
to forward the crude oil to the more or less distant 
refineries. In Westphalia, however, a step in ad- 
vance is proposed. 
formed the plan of building a conduit from Bremen 
through Osnabriick, Miinster, Dortmund, Bochum 
and Essen to Diusburg, through which the refined 
petroleum required for Westphalia, the Rhenish 
provinces and the neighboring territory can be 
brought. 
capital of 15,000,000 marks is requisite, for which a 
dividend of at least 15 per cent. is proposed. It is 
intended to import the petroleum from America, not 
in barrels, but in tanks in ships specially con- 
structed for that purpose, and to run it into vessels 
at Diusburg. 
Handelsblatt, are to be procured more reasonably 
than in America, and for that reason much will be 
saved besides the freight upon the vats, which 
ordinarily has to be deducted. 





Some capitalists there have 


For the completion of this design a 


The petroleum vessels, says the 





The maritime service of Austria and of Italy are 


rivals for supremacy on the Adriatic and the Medi- 
terranean. The leading journals of both countries 
have recently been comparing the results of a year’s 
work by their leading maritime companies, and the 
new Italian National Steamship Company appears 
to lead in part the Austro-Hungarian Lloyd's 


Steamship Company. It appears that the Italian 
steamship company possesses 92 steamers, against 


74 owned by the Austrian company, with an aggre- 


gate registered tonnage of 74,580 tons against 
88,224 tons. The Italian company has the advantage 
in horse-power, however, their total being 23,920 
against 17,930, and the aggregate mileage run by 
its steamers being 30 per cent. greater than that 
covered by the Austrian steamers. The receipts of 
the former company for passengers and freight 
amounted to £994,800, against £764,000 by the lat- 
ter; but the Italian company received a govern- 
mental subvention of £325,000, against £150,000 
paid the Austrian Lloyds Steamship Company by 
the Austrian government. The net profits of the 
concern hailing from the peninsular kingdom are 
stated to be £112,000, and those of the other at 
478,470. Of its profits, the Italian company 
wrote off one-tenth into the reserve fund, one- 
fifth was paid to the projectors of the two com- 
panies which amalgamated to form the existing one, 
one-twentieth was handed over to the directors, 


us £11,000 was carried forward,” and a dividend of 


3 per cent. was declared. The Austrian company 
But the capi- 


declared a dividend of 6% per cent. 





from the districts of Buenos Ayres, Montevideo 
and Rio Grande do Sul, South America, during the 
year to December 1 last, were as follows : 





Boston. New York. Totals. 

Buenos Ayres....----+++-s5+++ 410,746 105,081 516,827 
Montevideo.......- .---+2s++++ 257,873 540,440 798,319 
Rio' Grande. fossa nsanemeses esis 219,107 94,353 313,460 
NGtale spas uae oes ate hoe 887,726 740,880 1,628,606 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin furnished the 
figures, and remarks that from them it will be per- 
ceived that the aggregate receipts from Buenos 
Ayres and Rio Grande have been more than three 
times as large at Boston as at New York, and that 
a significant portion of the hides formerly received 
at New York is now sent direct to the port of Bos- 
ton. In 1877 no Montevideo hides were received at 
Boston; in 1878 the receipts of that class of hides 
there numbered 6,500; in 1879 this had increased to 
15,609; in 1880 to 14,277; in 188r to 44,936, and in 
1382 (for eleven months) to 257,873, as above. 
Although Boston has attracted so prominent a 
share of the import trade in South American hides, 
the aggregate imports of South American hides 
have fallen away in so much greater ratio at New 
York during the year that the totals for eleven 
months of the years named present the following 
comparison : 


Boston. NewYork. Total. 

887,726 740,880 1,628,606 
933,070 1,356,904 2,290,574 
709,510 1,449, 110 2,158,620 
490,882 950,134 1,447,016 
506,866 950,407 1,507,273 





This shows a falling off of about 600,000 hides this 
year, which is due, to a large extent, to the epidemic 
among the cattle in Uruguay and Argentine 
Republic in 1880 and 188r. The belief is expressed, 
however, that the shortage in the South American 
herds will soon be made good, when, of course, full 
importations of hides from those regions may be 
made once more. But a large falling off has also 
occurred in imports of East India hides at New 
York and Boston in the past two years, as shown 


below. 


Buffalo hides. Cow hides. 
244,500 56, 

- 395,460 139,200 
709,920 527,000 
633,120 178,400 
778,c80 191,000 
329,280 154,700 





The increased exports from India in the years 
1878 to 1880, inclusive, was due to the excessive 
number of cattle killed for food those years, owing 
to the famine there. The ZBwdletin believes that 
“increased shipments of live cattle are not to be 
encouraged by tanners, since the animals carry their 
hides out of the country on their backs; but in- 





creased exports of dressed beef, canned and pre- 
served meats, butter, cheese and condensed milk 
add to the available supply of domestic hides.” 
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chaser of these has been receiving handsome divi- 
dends with an almost undeviating regularity, no 
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§ matter how the market quotations for the stocks rose Loanst,acneertie S2sg 204, 8 8507 145,800 

THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- and fell. Some of these roads have paid dividends Sean aioe = Set Fie 
MENT MARKET. : . D ieee “2.1 282/523;800 -288'412,300 

regularly through times of the greatest commercial Laser pot ecg: : Hee 


Looking for the prominent features of the week 
in the stock market, the one which strikes the ob- 
server as most prominent is its stagnation. The 
nearer the holidays have approached the more the 
transactions have shrunk in volume, until toward 
the close the market seemed almost abandoned to 
the room traders, and their skirmishing for fractions 
has imparted to it almost the only life it has had. 


depression; as New York Central, for example, 
which has paid 8 per cent. year after year, through 
good times and bad, while the market quotation for 
the stock has been as low as 85 and as high as 155. 
This mattered nothing to the investment holder, 
whose income from his investment was the same at 
either the lower or the higher figure. Besides 


time last year. 


THE FOLLOWING 
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totals of the statements of December 9 and Decem- 


Differences. 
Inc. $2,939,400 
zee, 530,900 

ne. 11,900 
Inc. 5,888, 500 
Dec. 324,000 


WERE THE CLOSING 
TIONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAM 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS. 
Dec. 23, Dec. 15, Dec. 22, 
<i $82. 






The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is now 
27.11 per cent., against 24.99 per cent. at the same 


UOTA- 
D: 


: he has received scrip dividends varying in amount 881. 1882. 1 
It was suggested here last week that, stocks having from one-third to double his original investment, as York Contra sss a iesaneieens 3 % 1334 12944 
i | ontrolle ake Shorei...d:ccccuss 4 
accumulated in strong hands, the effort might be | and in some cases to even more than this. Such a but not } Michigan Central...... a4 709% re 
ri ini an eased. ana outhern,..... yi 4 
made to hold Paes about steady, sustaining orders | record cannot be shown for the securities of any | New York, Lake Erie & Western... 41% 0% 39 
merely being given by the great dapper and other country in the world. But the tricks of the tht siecle na (Gureceuee ns is 603% 50% 
so the dull season of the holidays be utilized trade in stocks make a big noise, and are apt to Feet 1&1, €. eegenoe- Se ops 4% 3% 
: . a ie eased. 4 Marietta & Cin. rst pref.. 15 a 10 
to make an appearance of steady strength in prices, | confuse the public mind in respect to all securities. Marietta & Cin. 2d pref... 4 S45 
yhich ] basi bull P P Baltimore & Ohio...........eecee ees as ee Be 
which would lay the basis for a bull movement Apropos of this, we may mention here the trick of Leased.—Ohio & Mississippi........ 3% SOK SC*« YG 
later when public confidence had been somewhat which Wall street has lately been treated to, a very Ohio & Mississippi pref.. 105 . 94% 
restored. This appears to be the plan of campaign glaring, and what promises to become a notori- CHIEF hie dt pepe ple ect on tlt icipated” AND 
now, and if a bull movement be found to be pos- ous, example. This is the selling of stock on | Chicago, Burlington a Quincy: tani; 1354 129% 128 
sible it will doubtless be made later. So far there the Stock Exchange by some bankrupt, or nearly VP Ln Baar ate ie = Pagid sg ETS eur ae 
has been a slow weakening, but it has been so bankrupt, corporation before its issue has been ere) St. Louis & N. O... Bs ATP or 
: a , ROAD OA ALCON Gs tac sscne ete dae. cee 2 
slight as only to be detected by comparison of quo- - j Chicage\ Milyankes & SC Baul< i 1035 108% 10754 
ip q officially notified to the Exchange, or has been 80, 2 

; é ’ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref... 11 12: 121% 
tations from one day to the next. It was rather formally admitted to dealings by the governors of Chicago & Northwest............0665 12446 138% 138 
troublesome, in the early part of the week, to find that institution. A rule of the Exchange, made for pices & arlene gs Be zr. ‘= Tee 154 
that the recently reconciled railroad managers were the public protection, requires that notice shall be St. za & Oaaka prefs cms swcesh cies 1013 ee 114% 

. 5 ° P a LOWE a sf saivistastoutsie ee o. 1 2 
not, in fact, reconciled; that is, some of them | sent to it of an increase of the stock of a corpora- pin ae y ie: 
G ry ‘ o SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 

were making public utterances on the subject of the tion, or of bonds convertible into stock, thirty days SOUTHWESTERNS. 
settlement of differ indicating that it must b hor heed bash, St. Louis & Pacifi 63% % 54 
18) liferences 1ndicatin at 1t mus e j j ; ; * Wabash, St. Louis BOUIC a weepin cl 3 34 33 
: g§ before the issue is actually made. This notice is Wabash. st! Rouis eaPacine arenes 3134 56% By 
construed rather as a temporary truce than a treaty | both an announcement and an application for the Missouri Pacific... Sees ete a4 105% 1024 
5 A , . $2 i A ee — ouri, Kansas eens 
AS gis ie Coe ee for ex- listing" of the stock; and until it has been St. Louis & San Prenciace sat eo 39% Eh =} 
ey, a 1ere na not in fac een any agree- | i}; ” 2 * it. Louis an Francisco pref...... 5 54 5: 

1 oe y agr listed’’ by the governing committee such stock SEAUPigie San Brenencs ot pref... 103% © ghZ 
ment reached on the division of traffic between the cannot be dealt in there. Now suppose that a corpo- | Texas Pacific...........22.2e00000004 49% = 498 = gol 
roads. This was to be settled, if it could be, by ration is so far on the road to insolvency as to have Oiten Pack gene a 656) 1043 % 

a Nee nion ACcIC.... sete ee eeeereeeeseese II 4, 103, 
agreements yet to be reached. The status of the utterly exhausted its credit and cannot sell another c= Pacific. Fee Hegaighe sada deso00 93% ay rots) 
= 4 ‘ : - OrthermPaciie, access ea an eae 5 45 
ante ts BE. hat foggy, ie far as the general | bond or borrow money in any other way. It has to | Northern Pacific pref................ 71% © -B8% 5 
public is permitted to see, at this time; and it is un- meet maturing obligations, and its treasury is empty SOUTHERN ROADS. 
in whetl h d _ F : ‘ | Louisville & Nashville...... sees I0I 543% 5334 
certain whether these reports and utterances can The last resort is to issue more stock. The publi- Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis.. 84 aig 3514 
. . i Wes viswsaawaaceee on 5 4 
be accepted as facts, or whether they are put | cation of the fact that more stock was coming Ne ele... Soke Ws ae ah 
forth for effect on the stock market. The man- would, under the circumstances, cause a severe de- | Norfolk & Western pref AKA 56% 51 4914 
agers of the roads, however, have restored ae : é ee Choe se = 9% 
4 in ; ae He , pression in the market price of the stock then out- Cae Ore Virginia & Ga. pref. Fated 8 B WA 
y F = 5 2 Mobile Westar aicloracaiataetistetstaial dees t L 
RES a is the main thing, at least for the | standing, and when it was admitted to dealings the | Memphis & Charleston a os e 44 
present. What the future may have in store is for company might findit practically unsalable. Tomeet COAL ROADS, 
the future to take care of. Traffic is ood, and . Raat Ser epsan Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 127 131% 130% 

* NORA. on . ; this a device is resorted to which is a distinct fraud, ease i Moms SiRasceee Tati Meas tases 

Cr DINGS CUgRE to. pe. the, same, while (he Merors)| a panne ite prevent it is not easy to see. The | New Jerse patel Ss a 
c A e elaware udsun,.. Ic Ilo. 

ae te: eee are as yet unheard managers of the corporation secretly vote the issue, | Philadelphia & Reading 65% keg 

of on any of the main lines of road. The east-bound and Stila . - ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 

a ; ee ae : possibly make a private contract with some Manhactan 53% 45 44 

shipments from ‘aicago by the trunk lines continue | brokers’ firm with whom confidential relations | Manhattan 1st pref................. 2 ees zs 

to creep up; but if one glances back over their poor subsist (possibly its members are directors | \&¥ X°rk Elevated. 10 se }0 

record for the summer and fall months it is seen that of the company) to take the whole of the Sept icant’ NEOUS on ; : 

the roads stand in need of all th : : Ch ete Ohio. acts isascec ake te i 

te Oa Tadd h € traffic ney can | new issue at a price so far under the then market Ghesapsake & Ohic 1st pref. - 338 ed a 
get. n 1ursday there was a drop of 1% per quotations for the stock as will pay the risk of the | Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref 254 25% 24 
cent. in New York Central, on the report of the venture, say at 4o, while the then quotation is about Hannibal & St. Josephs... 053 i 4s 
company, for the year ending September i a ¥ A Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.......... III 8214 

pep) a § September 3c, being 50. This done, stock is sold by the firm on the | New York, Chicane t. Louis ..... cf es a 
published. This showed that the company had Exchange to the amount of the new issue (and fees — Beeege Rg Louis pref. 5% 33% 32% 
- 2 p : : aaah ew York, Ontario CStOM nests a. 27 On 26 
earned, during the year, just 6.42 per cent. on its\| nore if they can, so as to get a profit on the inevi- | Oregon Railway & Navigation......_ 145 155 139 
stock, leaving a deficiency of $1,401,608 which had table fall), and for deli io thes : Toledo, Delphos & Burlington........ 16 7 2 
i ie or delivery to the buyers is bor- TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS, 
to be made up by temporary borrowing to pay the rowed. ‘To all appearance these have been simply | Western Union 79% 83% 8x7, 
8 per cent. dividend. The bonded debt was also “short sales," which must in the end be ct American District.. a aoe 33 p 35, 25 if 
; ‘ ales, : 
increased to pay for improvements. To make up by actual purchases. When the proper amount phapeety elite ete eae Suds, mekarge Pee: 
this falling behind, the road will need a year of ex- : ; American ...s..seecveeeeeee eee, 89 i I 
; ; ~ .,| has thus been worked off notice is sent United States..............000. 73 7 4 
ceptionally good business from now on—which it to the Exchange by the company's secretary | p ie MATZ Ornacpv eu caaeiaecnisale 130 2K 30 
< : é ACHIC MAU. vec ccccscccsscsnncecss 40 45 424% 
i tech ; nb j that the company has just voted an increase of | ©°!orado Coal & Iron Company... 456 31% 30 
ne st ° i Vv : =a i 
dr a are ee —U one s ate merican | stock. Down goes the market price; but it is too TO SAP cl pala Sa 
ad securities : Z Y- eat ; LINES. 
taLro ¥ eS, Se Soci Poe ner late. Purchasers will in due time get the new cer- | New York Central— 
ally, was referred to last week, and it was said that tificates delivered to them, and the su acl 1st Mortgage 6's 1883 100% 100% 
there seemed to be a reaction of disgust with them | ,, is ; PP cae Steg te ea \ ty eke! 
short" sales have, in fact, been sales of new| N- Y.-C. & H.R. 1st Coup. 7's 1903. 1334 133% 
; ffecti the investi ] fE : U N. Y.C. & H. R, st Reg. 7's 1903... Be 13314 
at present affecting the investing classes of Europe. stock. The difficulty about preventing this trick | _ Can. South. 1st int. Guar’d s’s 1900 9% GB 
English papers were abusing or criticising in the ane : . £ Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— — 3 ‘ 
: -: ; being done is that all the rules of the Exchange | Cons. Coup. 1st 7's 1990....... ates 128 128 
most hostile spirit American methods and manage- 4 i , : Cons. Reg'd 1st 
ae : have in form been complied with, since no Gone CaGe Aas aes a) 
ment. That very much of this is deserved there : i : peepee Ape gt tee cI nae tay 
‘ : neweertificates are delivered until the stock has | . Cons. Reg’d 2d 1903..... ..... 121% 119 
can, unfortunately, be no question; but in so far been listed; but their preventive purpose h sec iets gh oe ‘ 

: . . . onso. s IOs aime 0 50 6 go aes 0/0, 
as it is assumed that the American investor has Been Comical Ronin * Of ee oe b a Coupon’s's roars. : ein ae 
escaped losses which have been made to fall on the “y eer az inks pipe: ake Enis & Wastes ve > 

‘ are concern hopelessly discredited would resort to such | Ne. Sag V fem maidy Pg ol 
foreigner, it is whoHy untrue. Investors at home B device he pyre eerie ee a 1244 
have been victimized fully as much as the investor Rearcning once more to the transactions of th Ene th we Extended 5s = A “ 
abroad, and more, to the extent that the number of ° ; é 4 Ene oe Con, Gold y's pele 28 58 

i week, it remains to observe that the stagnation of | fret Con. F'd et ote a 128 
fraudulent schemes floated here exclusively bears to ; Mee oe eee 3 “s 
d : the stock market has been accompanied, as usual Erie Reorg'n tst lien 6's 1908. : 
the number in which a market for these so-called : : ” | Long Dock Bonds 7's 1893. - 20 
a by its effect of a light call for loans, and conse-| Buff, N.Y. & Eric ret 7 1916... 128° 129 
securities has been sought both at home and abroad, quently of easy rates, the rate averaging about Neate W.new 2d Con. 6's 1969......... 97% 7 
If the foreigner buys for speculative purposes, he percent. There is us antion eee - Fuchs Vile Cae Pees 9% 
takes all chances, and knows that he takes them when “A Banus are well provided. In the forej Des — ae ee age os Reston tet eneeaee . 9534 
he buys. But how stands the account with the for- eta there faders as iar of dint oa pits, a W.&C. ye 1912 ee 139 
eign investor proper ? In the first piace, there prob- Be j a Pine BE WRC ad Meee ae See 28 ie 
foreign exchange here has been steady. Posted , Rote se SEE 
ably never was an investment offered to the forei en 8 pene pes ta Clev. & Fitts. Cons. S. BF. 7'5 1900. .....+s+« 124 124 
; pean ; £0} rates are $4.81 @$4.85%. Actual rates yesterday | Clev. & Pitts. gth Cons.S.F. 6's 1892.00.00. 112 112 
public which, in view of their security, have proved Col., C, & Ind. C. rst Cons. 7's 1908......... 125 130 
Se eechtdile ak United Suite t bonds, | “ere $4.803, @$4.81%{; and $4.85 @$4.85%4 for long} Col., C. & Ind. C. 2d Cons, 7's 1909........ 129% 
ee , Ser ee ee and shies exchange respectively. ‘ WESTERN SYSTEMS. 
The original investors in these bought them at a Chicago & Alton— 
; , ens The government bond market has been dull and a 
low price ; they have received their interest as regu- r : : : 112% 
Serie us the f ti : steady. The following were the closing quotations 7 
arly as the progress of time brought the recurring yesterday ; Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7’s 1900, . is fs 
times for payment, and every year saw their market ; St. Louis, Jack. & C. ist 7's 1894......0..... 017 
A : : 5 : Dec. 15, —Dec. 22, | Chicago, Burlngton & Quincy— 
price rising, until the premium at which they were is ded (3% bid. bid. asked. Consolidated ortgage 7’s 1903............. 12814 128% 
P ‘ . S. 4s, extende: i Rak r tama ete + 1034 1 ‘in und 5's Igor........ ata es a 
quoted brought down the income receivable to UK és 1891, regio Aiea Raises oaths itr = oe lowa ivision 4's 1919 Bais Bo 8634 85 
about the level of the best government bonds of A ie sO x19. =a | Conan Rock Island & Pacific— 
E : ; . S. 48 1907, registere 1194 119 es a MTOM iadeee ry os Oe pitteseeeseeees 127 1274 
urope. As to stocks, take such examples as New | U. S. 4s 1907, coupon................... 1203 120 are ihre. Fa Prag he 5 Ce Seem ce ror ToL 
2 z es 3 ‘ icago, waukee t. Paul— 
York Central, Rock Island, Illinois Central, Chi-] The bank statement of Saturday last showed a ery kp - gy Sad aia dala ener 130 133 
Z - 3 F ae Pe os 3-10 Pac. 5 3 Fs 1 
cago & Alton, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Balti- gain to the surplus reserve of $976,675, bringing it up Conaclidated ts ‘I90. i a : ba ys ae 1258 
more & Ohio, and alargenumber of others. The pur- i : Ist Mort. So. Minn, Div. 6's 1909... ......104. 08> | x 
‘ g Pp to $6,079,925. The following are the comparative | Ist Mort, Chic & Pag Div. op ats 94% 93% 








'> ail =) 


Chicago & Northwestern— 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929 
Sinking Fund 5’s_1879-1929 

Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & O 
Consolidated 6's 1 ae 
Chic., St. Paul & Min. rst 6’s 1918...... 
St. Paul & Sioux City rst 6’s 1919......+-.+++ 

Illinois Central— 

Chic., St. L. & N. Or. Gold 5's 1951... 

Cedar Falls & Min. wag Sd I 

Springfield Div. Coup. 6's 1 
iddle Div. Reg. «’s 192T........ 

St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 
ist Mortgage 7's 1919........... Te saa vas! 
2d Mortage 6's 190 
Dakota Extension 6's 1910. ..... 

SOUTHWESTERNS, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 
General Mortgage 6's 1920........+00-ee+0es 
Chicago Division é. 
Havana Division 6’s rgto..........- 2 wel eens 
Toledo, Peoria & W’n Ist 7’s 1917.....-++0++ 
Wabash R. Mort. 7’s, 1879-1909......++eee0e 
Omaha Diy, 1st 7’s 191 
















Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883....-. ..+.seeeeeee 
Missouri Pacific— 
First Consols 6's 1920..........2++ ersipisteleare ois 


Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7's 1 
Pac. R. of Mo, 1st.o's 1888... .usccees conan 
Pac. R. of Mo,'2d7's\289r:. .:..; ceniseneen 
Iron Mountain Gen’! Con, 5's 1931.....-+-+++ 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 
General Consols 6's 1920... ..¢sdeseesuane eee 
Consolidated 7’s 1904-5-6. .......-.- 
Consolidated 2d Mort. Income rort........- 
Texas & Pacihe— 
First Mort. 6’s 1905, 
Consolidated 6's 190 
Income & Land Grant reg. 7's 1915... 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6's 1939....- Tai ae deceit 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
2d 6’s Class A 1906........ Aer ico ck Fo, 
3-6's Class C 1906... 
3-6's Class B 1906..... 
Ist 6's Pierce C. & Obh. 
Equipment 7’s 1895........... wicistcmareeaa sisiees 


PACIFIC ROADS, 


teen eee 


see ee neces tent e teeters 












ste eeeee 


Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6's 1896-9... 
Union Pacific L'd G’ts 1887-9... 
Union Pacific Sinking 'd 
Union Pacific Regist'd 8's 1 
Union Pacific Collat’! Trust 6’s 1908. 
Kansas Pacific rst 6’s 1895........+..+ 
Kansas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896...... to 
Kansas Den. Diy. 6’s Ass'd 1899.... 
Kansas 1st Consol 6's 1919.......... 
Cent. B’ch U. P. F’d Coup. 7’s 1895. 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. Ist 6’S 1905...-...+. 
Atch, Jew'l Co, & W, rst 6’s 1905..... 
Oregon Short Line 1st 6's 1922......... 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7's 1009........ 
Utah South’n Extens’n Ist 7’s 1909.........- 

Central Pacific— 
Central Pac. Gold B. 6's 1895-8.............+ 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6's 1G00..... Patho: 
Central Cal. & Or'g’n 1st 6’s 1888........... 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884..... AGG Ae 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1899..... 8 olnjsie)e/aieieteNe 
Western Pacific B'ds 6's 1899.........-s.s000 
South’n Pac. of Cal. 1st 6's 1905-6........... 

Northern Pacific— 
Gen Land Grant tst Coup. 6’s 1921......... 
Gen, Land Grant rst 6’s reg’d..... Gaps icone 


SOUTHERN ROADS, 
Louisville & Nashville— 

Consol. 7’s 18 
2d M. 7's Gol 
Cecilian B’ch 7’s 1 
N. O. & Mob. tst 6’s 19) 
E. H. & Nash, rst 6’s 19 
Gen'l Mge 6's 1930... 









te eeee 









Nash. & Dec. 1st Be 1900.... 

Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6’s 1931... 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia- 

First Mortgage 7’s 1900 

First Consolidated 5's 1930. 

Divisional 5’s 1930. ...,...0..<+0+ Ape: SoG ano 
Norfolk & Western— 

Gen’l Mge 6's rg3r........ 
Richmond & Danville— 















Consolidated Gen. 6's 1915........ Sache: 

Debenture 6's 1927............ leleareinisis oN S 
South Carolina Railway— 

Ist Mortgage 6’s 1920........... sys pe pelarte 


tee e eee ee ee eeee 


2d Mortgage 6’s 1931........ 


COAL ROADS, 

New Jersey Central— 
tst Mortga 
1st Consoli 
Convertible 7’s Assented 1902. 








pl ee q's x 2.5 
Lehigh & Wilks. ed 1910 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5’s 1921... 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
General Sees > "S 1907... 5.5000 eaeeueeaine 
Syracuse, B. « ¥. Ist 7°S'19008: 35.01 aeehite 


Morris & Essex ist 7’s 1914...... wcpaere eats 
Morris & Essex 2d 7's 189r....... vownopnene 
Morris & Es, rst Consols gd. 7’s. IGIS esnips 
Delaware & Hudson Cate 
ist Mortgage 7's 1864n.0e.a eee eee a atains 
ist Mortgage 7’s 1891..........0000e dense aioe 
Ist Penn. ‘Ow. Coup. 7'S 1917... sss eSieekere 
Alb. & Susq. 1st Con. gu'd 7's 1906....... 20. 
Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7's 1921...... Bont po 


Philadelphia & Reading— 
Consolidated Coupon 6's 1911............ « 
Consolidated Registered 6’s 1911... 
Consolidated Coupon 7's rgrr..... 
Consolidated Registered 7’s 1911.. 
Imp’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897... 
General Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1908.. 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1908... 
Income Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1 








Debenture Coup. 6’s 1893....... 
Debenture Convert. 7’s Bom Brot siveriey ceoea 
' ELEVATED ROADS, 
Metropolitan rst 6’s 1908 








Metropolitan 2d 6’s 1899... . 
New York Ist 7’s 1906..........., weve 


INCOME BONDs, 


Interest payable if earned, and not to be accumulative, ff 


Allegany Central Income 1912 
re tee recone IQIG's scicha yk cea ne 
entral R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908....... 
Col., Chic, & ind. Cline. 7's on ae 
C., St. P’l & M. L’d Gr’t Inc. 6’s TOQ5eo ures 
Chicago & Eastern [1]. Income WOfsaccseneae 
Des Moines & Ft. D. rst Inc. 6’s 1905) scaspeus 
Det., Mack. & Marquette Inc. TOPE ciao wants 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc 6’s IQZT dciee eects 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul 2d Inc, bh 8 Ss 
Ind., Bl'n & W'n Incomes TONGS; pacer safe ae 
Ind., Bl’n & W’n Consol Inc. 6’s XQ2L< <a stslerste 
Ind's, Decatur & Sp’d 2d Inc. 1906 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d Trust Co. 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1909....... 
Int. & G't N’n ad Assented 6's 1 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co 1888 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888 . 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7’s 1899 .... 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920.. 
Lafayette, BI’n & Mun. Inc. 7st HE 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes ...... 
Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures. 
Mobile & O, 2d Preferred Debentures . 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n Inc. 6's 1977.... 
N. Y., Penn. & O. rst Inc. Acc. 7's 1905 . 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920........... ae 
Ohio Central Min’! Diy. Inc. 761920. ee4 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6's 1921 ..... 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc. 1920...... z 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Div. Inc. 1920...... 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Inc. IG2E ss ssaateene 
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The dispatches to BRADSTREET’S this week 
reveal a generally quiet state of trade. The re- 
ports from the dry goods jobbing centers indicate a 
lessened volume of sales. 

_ Wheat has been firmer, and prices have had an 
upward tendency, owing to the firmness of the 
foreign markets for all breadstuffs. Corn has 
been higher this week than last, as the result 
of the belief that the, crop has been over- 
estimated. Provisions, though somewhat lower in 
the early part of the week on account of the antici- 
pations of increased receipts of hogs at the principal 
western points, have been firmer in the last few 
days, because the actual statistics show the receipts 
of hogs for packing to be less both in number 
and weight than last year, and also because 
the consumptive demand for meats continues large. 
Prices in the various departments of the iron 
trade appear to have touched bottom during the 
past week. It is officially announced that the lowest 
contract rate taken for steel rails was $38.90, 
and that no more orders will be received at less 
tuan $40 at the mill. There have also been several 
‘contracts let for future delivery of pig iron. Except 
in steel rails the market is dull and quiet, though 
the number of inquiries has largely increased. The 
general feeling in trade circles is that the re- 
quirements for the coming season will be 
large enough to insure a remunerative business, 
and that the turning point in. the gradual 
settling of prices has been reached. ‘The 
coal trade, as is customary at this season, is quiet. 
Manufacturing sizes are dullest. Stocks are light, 
and there has been no arrangement for curtailing 
_the hours of working or of reducing prices. The 
petroleum markets are quiet after the hammering 
received from the spouting wells, which came in on 
Tuesday. The three which have thus far loomed 
up to disconcert the bulls in oil have all turned 
‘out short-lived, and have ceased to be factors 
respecting the rate of production and con- 
‘sumption. The Schultz well, yet to come, 
therefore enjoys the deference always paid to 
an unknown quantity. Ocean freights remain stiff 
and tonnage for export scarce. Where unengaged 
arrivals are announced the rates charged are exces- 
sive. Petroleum and grain have suffered greatly 
during the past two weeks for want of tonnage to go 
abroad. Owing to this, the exports of petroleum 
for the year have fallen over 2,000,000 gallons below 
the export of the same during the corresponding 
period, to December 16, last year. Wool has been 
-yery dull as a rule, but some good-sized lines have 
been sold at lower prices. The general market is 
unsettled and weak. There were 236 failures in the 
United States reported during the past week, 6 
‘more than the preceding week and 91 more than the 
corresponding week last year. 








_ The latest report of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics show two important facts, viz. : 
first, that this year’s crop of wheat has been 
‘exported much more largely than any previous 
crop during a similar period of time since 
the harvest, and second, that if even the pres- 
ent diminished rate of exports continues from now 
until the next harvest, there will be less than the 
average amount of wheat carried over into the next 
crop year. The total exports of wheat and flour in 
“the five months from July r to November 30, esti- 
mating 4% bushels of wheat to the barrel of flour, 
have been 83,245,649 bushels, against 62,539,074 
bushels in the corresponding period of last year. 
‘The average monthly rate of export has, therefore, 
“been about 16,600,000 bushels. From this high 
‘average there has been a large decline, and the 
total exports of wheat and flour in November were 
equal to only 12,708,584 bushels, against 11,973,887 
bushels in November, 1881. But the total ex- 
y port in the five months of 1882, if deducted from 
‘our estimated exportable surplus of 200,090,000 
bushels from this year’s crop, would leave only a 
little over 116,000,000 bushels. If even the dimin- 
ished rate of exports in November continue until 
July 1, 1883 it would leave 26,000,000 bushels of 
the crop of 1882 to be carried over. But it is also 
to be presumed that the lower prices of wheat this 
year have induced greater consumption in this 
‘country not only for human food, but for other pur- 
poses, and that the amount to be carried over past 
the 1st of July would be considerably less than 26,- 
000,000, But even this amount would not be large. 
It must be remembered that the actual consumption 
_ of wheat in this country for human food is at the rate 
of between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 bushels per 
veek, and that 26,000,000 bushels is only alittle over 
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a month's supply. This amount would benno more 
than sufficient to keep all. the domestic markets 
fairly supplied during the time the new crop of 
wheat was being harvested, distributed and manu- 
factured into flour ready for consumption. 
the prospect that the exports during the seven 
months to July x will be as large as indicated, will, 
of course, depend largely on the spring prospects 
for European wheat crops. 
in the seven months from December 1, 1880, to 
July 1,.1881, were about 76,000,000 bushels, and in 
the seven months from December 1, 1881, to July 1, 
1882, were about 55,000,000 bushels, though the 
amount was diminished by the fact that we had 
scarcely any to export in the last two or three 
months of that period, and that prices were high on 
account of the short crop. 


American breadstuffs remains unchanged. 
present prices wheat continues to find a ready mar- 
ket, notwithstanding that the export movement from 
the United States is still considerably larger than 
at this time last year. 
countries than the United States are comparatively 
small. 
Prices of wheat in England are too low to draw 
supplies from the interior of India, where the cost 
of transportation by rail to Bombay is very high, as 
are also the ocean freights through the Suez canal. 
The stocks of wheat and flour in store in the United 
Kingdom continue unusually large, and it might be 
expected that, in view of this fact, and the prob- 
ability of increased supplies from Russia upon 


the resumption of navigation in the spring, | ing the past week by the advance in corn in both 
prices would show a declining tendency. But | the foreign and American markets. There has been 
the features that sustain the’ market are the | somemanipulation of the markets, andin Chicago ap- 
increased demand for wheat flour in conse- | prehensions of a corner in December options, which 


quence of the scarcity of other food, and also the 
prospect of a deficient crop of grain throughout 
western Europe next summer. 
feature the London Zconomist, ot December 2, says: 
“ The agricultural reports still note the backward- 
ness of field work, and the diminished acreage of 
wheat-sown land so far this season ;" and again in 
its issue of December 9, says: ‘‘ With heavy snow- 
storms in many parts of the country, and occasional 
rains, farm work has suffered further interruptions.” 
Mail advices from Paris up to similar dates also men- 
tion the unusual severity of the weather, accompanied 
by snowstorms, interrupting farm work and dimin- 
ishing the prospect for next summer's grain crops. 


8 enters into an elaborate calculation based on 
ample statistics to show that the present supplies of 
wheat now on the way and to be expected before the 
end of February will not be equal to the consump- 
tion of wheat in the same time last year in the 
United Kingdom, and that there will consequently 
be an important reduction in the stocks in store in 
the next two months. 
estimating the farmers’ deliveries of home-grown 
wheat at 10 per cent. above last year, and adding to 
this the total amount now afloat and also the esti- 
mated additional exports from all countries that will 
reach the United Kingdom by March 2, the total 
supply will be 5,910,000 quarters. From this must 
be deducted say 150,000 quarters that will be 
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two months ago. The total, receipts at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis and 
Peoria, in the week to December 20, were 1,035,938 
bushels, which is just about the average of the 
weekly arrivals at the same points during the past 
month. The arrivals of wheat at these six points 
have been just about equal to the exports of wheat— 
exclusive of flour—from the Atlantic ports during 
the same time, consequently there has been no 
increase in the visible supply of wheat in the 
United States exclusive of the Pacific coast. 
But, as remarked in our issue of last week, there is a 
revolution now in progress in the manner of market- 
ing the wheat crops of this country by so much 
larger proportions of it going first to Minneapolis 
to be manufactured into flour. This makes the 
movement of the grain a less trustworthy index of 
the movement of the crop, and the reports of the 
visible supply also less valuable, because a larger 
part of the supply of breadstufis is held in the form 
of flour, which does not come into the weekly reports 
of the visible supply of wheat. 

Friday's markets for wheat both in New York 
and Chicago were weaker, presumably owing to the 
nearness of the holiday week and the general dis- 
position to settle up all trades. 

The statement of the visible supply of wheat in 
the United States (exclusive of the Pacific coast) on 
December 16, as compared with December 9, shows 
a decrease of 408,597 bushels. 


As to 


The exports of wheat 


BREADSTUFFS. 


The situation as regards the foreign market for 
At 


The supplies from other 


The Russian ports are all closed by ice. 





CORN. 


In our issue of last week we said there was a 
growing belief that the corn crop had been over- 
estimated. Evidence of this has been shown dur- 


advanced the price about 3%c. from the 16th to the 
etst. In New York, also, the same option advanced 
about 3c. in the same time. But the advance has 
not been confined to the near options; it has ex- 
tended in some degree to all futures, and in the last 
few days also to the foreign markets. The receipts 
of corn at the six principal points above named, in 
the week to December 9, were 1,790,901 bushels, 
against 1,567,161 bushels in the week to December 
13, and 2,187,057 bushels in the week to December 
6. The exports from all Atlantic ports continue 
very small, being only 667,792 bushels in the week 
to December 16, as compared with 233,412 bushels 
in the preceding week. But the consumptive de- 
mand, especially throughout the Atlantic states, is 
so large that the visible supply in the United States 
does not increase much, and is now only about one- 
third of what it was a year ago. 

Friday’s markets in New York and Chicago 
showed a decline of average of over rc. per bushel 
on corn, which is presumed to be due to the ap- 
proach of the holidays and the general disposition 
to close up all deals. The short interest in Decem- 
ber corn in Chicago is presumed to have been 
pretty well settled upin the last two days, and this has 
removed one of the props of the market there. Not- 
withstanding the decline in corn in American mar- 
kets on Friday, there was an advance of 1d. per 
cental in Liverpool. 

The statement of the visible supply of corn in the 
United States on December 16, as compared with 
December 9, shows an increase of 387,247 bushels. 


Referring to this 


Beerbohm's London Corn Trade List of December 


This calculation shows that, 


diverted from British ports to the continent, leaving 
the net supply 5;760,000 quarters. The estimated 
actual consumption of wheat and flour in the United 
Kingdom in winter is about 2,250,000 quarters per 
month, which for the time from December 9 to 
March r is estimated at 6,240,000, leaving a defi- 
ciency of 480,000 quarters, or 3,840,000 bushels. 
It is therefore expected that the stocks of wheat 
and flour will show a reduction by the rst of March 
equal to nearly 4,090,000 bushels of wheat. 





PROVISIONS. 


The provision trade has been comparatively quiet, 
and there has been a disposition on the part of all 
classes of operators to close up their deals and wait 
for developments after the holidays. During the 
early part of the week there was a weak, and, at 
times, almost a panicky feeling, but in the past 
few days this has disappeared, and prices have been 
firmer. On the whole prices of pork are only from 
ro to r5¢. per barrel lower than on December I, and 
lard from sc. to toc. per too less than then. Prices 
of hogs at the west have remained pretty firm, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the packers to break 
the market. The receipts of hogs at Chicago have 
also been less than was predicted and expected by 
the packers. Last week they were large, having 
been 268,231 head, against 217,896 in the corre- 
sponding week last year; but since November 1 
they were 1,180,000, against 1,256,000 in the same 
time last year, and the estimated average decrease 
in weight was 12 lbs. per hog, which is equivalent 
to a decrease of, say, 40,000 head more. On the 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS. 


The New York and Chicago markets for wheat 
continue entirely free from speculative influences, 
and, indeed, show very little animation from any 
cause. They are, however, firmer than for the two 
previous weeks, and there has been a hardening of 
prices, which are an average of nearly a cent per 
bushel higher on all options, both for the near and 
the more deferred futures, than a week ago. This 
firmer feeling is due to the aspects of the foreign 
situation, as heretofore mentioned. The markets 
of this country are still impressed with the magni- 
tude of our wheat crop, but are evidently now in- 
fluenced by the probability that the surplus will all 
be needed in Europe. Liverpool and London are 
now the controlling markets, and ours will follow 
them more and more closely, unless prices here are 
disturbed by speculation. The movement of wheat at 
the west continues light compared to what it was 


hogs, and lately a much larger consumptive demand, 


brings an increased necessity for meats. 


whole, therefore, there has been a smaller supply of 


from the fact that it had been deferred, in the hopes 
of lower prices, until winter set in, which always 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS, 
Dec, 22, '82. Last year. 


Winter wheat, family flour...... $6.00 @7.00 $725 @8.00 










No. 2 white wheat.......... .98 @I1.00 1.35%4@1.36% 
No. (2: ted. wheat. 7..0.0.0-- 1.09 @1.09% 1.42 @t.429 
No, 2 spring wheat... . @—- 1.38 @1.38 
No. 2 mixed corn .70%@ .71% .6834@ .70 
No. 2 mixed oats 4In@ .48 -49%@ .50 
Rye... A @ fo “94 @ .97 
Rye flour 3.45 @3.80 4.60 @5.00 
Cornmeal 3.60 @4.00 3.35 @3.85 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye 

bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. buabalas 
Dec. 16, 1882. 19,781,437 7,407,700 2,909,462 3,092,048 1,277,996 
Dec. 9, 1882. 20,190,034 7,020,453 3,008,228 3,108,606 1,241,652 
Dec, 2, 1882. 19,993,959 6,460,099 3,312,152 3,278,333 1,199,191 
Dec. 10, 1881. 18,503,725 18,399,904 2,719,017 3,124,205 1,232,042 
Dec. 11, 1880. 28,673,491 15,757,050 3,816,749 2,963,944 932,633 


THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 


The New York dry goods market tor the past 
week has been dull and uneventful. First hands 
have done some business in cottons and other 
staples on account of the reduced price necessitated 
by accumulating stocks. In woolens and other 
fabrics, however, the movement has been very 
light. Jobbers are doing but a moderate business, 
looking mainly to the reduction of stocks prior to 
stock-taking. 

The retail trade has had a successful week in the 
earlier part, though the wet weather at the close no 
doubt lessened sales. It is expected, however, that 
a large business will be done on Saturday, wet 
or dry—it being the last purchasing day before 
Christmas. 

The importations for the week are $500,000 less 
than the previous, and the amount tarketed is 
$382,000 less. The importations and amount mar- 
keted are as follows: 


No. of packages. Value. 
Total amount of dry goods imported during 
ASE WECI Ci desc s saivca sas cene western sieaiel 5,688 $2,030,452 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
past Week. .....c..esccecmecccceeesscnsece 5,396 1,810,396 





THE BRITISH COTTON GOODS MARKET. 
(By Cable to BRADSTREET'S.] 

London, December 22.—Manchester cotton goods 
weaker. Trade with India is still paralyzed. Le- 
vant trade has been slightly better since the decline 
in prices. 





THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Portland, Me.: The dry goods trade is flat. 

From Boston, Mass.: The weather for the week 
has been excellent for the retail dry goods trade, 
and sales have been exceptionally large. The 
jobbing trade has been fair. Commission houses 
report a freer movement in domestic cottons. In 
retail clothing, hosiery and underwear, trade has 
been good. 

From Providence, R. /.: The print cloth market 
is quiet and firm, the amount of sales being very 
light; 64s are quoted at 31lgc., and 56x6os at 
35jgc. There are about 175,000 pieces on hand. 
The cotton market is dull, and very light sales are 
reported. Middling uplands are worth 10% @107%c., 
and middling gulfs 11%c. ‘There are about 4,500 
bales on hand. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The decline in cotton 
goods has stimulated freer sales from first hands, 
and stocks of some leading makes have been en- 
tirely closed out. Supplies are generally under 
better control, and the outlook is more encouraging. 
The jobbing trade has ruled quiet, as usual on the 
eve of stock inventories. Woolen goods are dull 
all around, but prices hold steady on best makes. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The dry goods trade is 
rather more quiet, it being the end of the season, 
but as good as could be expected. The condition 
of the trade is regarded as healthful, and jobbers 
express themselves as being well satisfied with the 
past season’s business and the present situation. 
Collections continue fairly satisfactory. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods trade pre- 
sents no special feature during the week, being 
quite satisfactory, owing to the near approach of 
the close of the year. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Dry goods and woolens 
are active. 

From Columbus, Ohio: The dry goods trade is 
easing up a little, but the notions trade is said to be 
very fair. 

From Dayton, Ohio: The dry goods trade is dull. 
Collections slow. 

From Chicago, /il.: In dry goods there is a fair 
business in seasonable goods, with a brisk trade in 
heavy woolens. 

From Peoria, Iil.: The dry goods trade is up to 
expectations, with no especial complaints as to col- 
lections. 

From Indianapolis, Ind.: The dry goods trade is 
not very active. Evansville reports the dry goods 
trade generally good, except in flannels and heavy 
woolens, which are rather dull. 

From Detroit, Mich. : In dry goods jobbers report 
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trade in a healthy condition, and the volume of 
business above the average for the season. 

From Louisville, Ky.: The dry goods trade is 
rather dull. Winter fabrics are moving slowly on 
account of mild weather. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Dry goods values about as 
last week, though the trade is plainly quieter. The 
orders now received seem mainly to patch up stocks 
with. 

From Kansas City, Mo.; Dry goods sales are 
mainly confined to mail orders for seasonable goods, 
which are fully up to expectations. 

From Burlington, Iowa: Dry goods trade satis- 
factory for season. Collections fair. Weather too 
mild. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: The movement of dry 
goods has been moderate, consisting principally of 
small orders for replenishing assortments. In the 
early part of the week there seemed to be a fair 
prospect for brisk sales in woolens and heavier 
goods, but the warm, rainy weather soon reversed 
matters. Collections are reported somewhat im- 
proved, though not what they should be. 

From Minneapolis, Minn ; The dry goods trade is 
rather quiet, but jobbers report a good many orders 
coming in for heavy goods and notions. The 
year's trade in this city will exceed that of last year 
80 to go per cent. 

From Omaha, Neb.: Dry goods sales are only fair, 
most merchants giving their time to the present re- 
tail trade. ‘ 

From San Francisco, Cal.: The dry goods trade is 
inactive, with lower prices and a downward tendency. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods trade was 
quiet the past week, and sales were reported mod- 
erate. Prints and dress goods are quoted steady, 
but sheetings and shirtings are generally lower. 
Collections continue good. 

From Richmond, Va. : The dry goods trade is fair. 

From Norfoik, Va.: The dry goods jobbers are 
only doing a fair business. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: The dry goods job- 
bing and retail trade fairly active. 

From Savannah, Ga.: The dry goods market 
not steady, yet having a fair demand. 

From Dallas, Tex.: Wholesale dry goods dealers 
report a heavy and satisfactory trade for the week. 
Collections good. 

From Waco, Tex.: The dry goods trade is re- 
ported only fair, and collections moderate. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: No increase is reported 
by jobbers in dry goods in the volume of sales this 
week, 


COTTON. 

The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 255,348 bales, against 258,510 bales last week 
and 200,295 bales for the corresponding week last 
year. 

The receipts of cotton at the twenty-four interior 
towns usually reported were 117,717 bales, against 
104,754 bales last week and 91,969 bales for the 
corresponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 99,361 bales, against 107,128 bales 
last week and 89,513 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has advanced to 
10%/;gc. for spot middling uplands. Futures have 
declined an average of 13 points for near months 
and 15 points for later months. Following are the 
closing quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, Friday evening, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 





This week. Last week, Last year. 

Ordinary.... 7c. 7 13-16c. 9 5-16c. 
Strict ordina 8 3-16 Bip 3% 
Good ordinar 9 9 1-16 Io 11-16 
Low middling 0% 9 15-16 Ir 9-16 
Middlings...ssesen sehcenes To 5-16 103% 12 
Good micdling............ 10 9-16 105 12% 
Middling fair...........00. 11% II 5-16 13) 

MINS Save sda «paTE RRS Cetehe 12 12 1-16 13% 


Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York Friday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 


This week. Last week. Last year. 





.22¢. 10.33¢. 12.03¢. 
23 10.37 12, 
e ty) 12.33 
; 10.61 12.53 
x 10.74 12.7 
. 10.80 12.83 
. 83 10.98 12.99 
«. 10.94 II.09 13.09 
New York market for futures closed dull and 


easy. 





DOTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH. 


From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather is vari- 
able. The cotton season has been remarkably 
favorable; no stained received here. 

From Helena, Ark.: Half of the past week has 
been favorable for gathering cotton; low grades ac- 
cumulating in excess of any previous year. 

From Columbus. Miss.: Two days’ rain in last 
week, Now raining. Cotton picking about closed. 
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From Dallas, Tex, : The weather for past week 
has been favorable for picking cotton, which is 
being rapidly done. Total receipts to date 24,980 
bales. Prices range from 8 togcents. It is gener- 
ally estimated that about three-fourths of crop has 
been marketed. 

From Waco, Tex.: The weather for the past two 
weeks has been fair for gathering the cotton crop, 
most of which is picked. 


WOOL. 

The general market has been considerably un- 
settled during the past week. Manufacturers have 
bought very sparingly, as a rule, but, as noted last 
week, have been on the alert for bargains, and in 
some instances have succeeded in picking up good- 
sized lines at prices that would not have received 
serious consideration a few weeks ago. The tariff 
agitation is being used, in connection with the dull- 
ness of trade and the prevalent uncertainty as to 
the result of the January inventories of stock in the 
seaboard markets, to weaken the faith of holders, 
and efforts to depress prices are occasionally 
successful, particularly among commission houses 
whose consignors in exceptional cases have ordered 
accounts closed up before the turn of the year. 
There is an underlying feeling of confidence among 
the trade that the January movement will show 
greater activity, and many holders are awaiting the 
expected change for the better rather than quicken 
business at the cost of the concessions now de- 
manded by buyers. Manufacturers have been buy- 
ing so sparingly all along that there is reason to 
expect freer purchases as soon as general business 
begins to improve. At the moment, however, the 
position is dull and favors buyers. Sales of fine 
Michigan fleeces have been made as low as 
35 @36c., and rumored lc. lower, and fine Ohio 
and Pennsylvania wools are reported as having 
been sold below 4oc., but this appears to be the 
bottom price likely to receive attention from holders, 
except for undesirable lots. 





IRON. 

Judging by the existing feeling among prominent 
members of the iron trade in general, the outlook 
at present is better than for a month or two past. 
Turthermore it is not thought that prices will go 
lower. The needs of the country, from the business 
already contracted, are shown to be large, and the 
outlook is for large contracts. Stocks in all depart- 
ments are low, and inquiries are more numerous 
than for some time past. It has been officially an- 
nounced that the lowest price taken for steel rails at 
the mill is $38.90, and at a recent meeting of rail- 
makers $40 was fixed on as the minimum price to be 
received. Avery large amount of business has been 
contracted for by the steel-rail mills during the past 
two weeks—in fact, much larger than was expected. 
All talk of a ruinous falling away in demand for 
rails has therefore disappeared. The principal 
existing trouble in the trade is confined to the man- 
ufactured-iron makers, reductions in prices in 
that department having been very heavy. Refined 
bar is now quoted at 2.4c., plate at 2.6c., 
and angles at2.7c. American pig iron is quiet and 
dull at slightly lower prices, No. 1 being quoted at 
$26. Very little is doing at present, but several or- 
ders of some note have been let in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Scotch pigis quiet and dull at further 
concessions in prices. The sales at New York 
this week have been about 800 tons. Quite a num- 
ber of importers who failed to get their figures, pre- 
ferred to place their receipts in yard. Prices for 
Scotch pig are also off a little from last week. Ad- 
vices from the leading iron centers of the United 
States point to a revival of a better feeling, and it is 
currently believed that the opening of the year will 
witness a paying number of orders in most lines, 
and an improvement in prices. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
[By Cable to BRADSTREET’S.] 

London, December 22.—TYhe iron markets are 
steadier. Scotch pig is dearer, but this cannot be 
said of English or finished. Trade will be nearly 
at a standstill until after New Year's. 


DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH, 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: There is very little new 
business doing. Steel rails are weak, and a number 
of sales are reported below $40; but the iron trade 
generally is dull. Stocks are light, and indications 
point to a good consumptive demand after the turn 
ofthe year. Merchant bar is quoted at 23/19 @25/9c. 
at mill, with sales from stores at 25/19 @26/;9c. No.1 
pig is selling at $25@$26. No. 2 neglected at $23. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: The iron trade continues 
in the regular groove for this time of year. Manu- 

| facturers who have contracts are busy, but those 
who depend on current demands find much trouble 


in securing orders, owing to the fact that consumers 
hold off at this season to wind up the year's busi- 
ness. Ata meeting of the Western Iron Associa- 
tion, on the 2oth inst., the card-rate was reduced to 
2% cents, sixty days, or 2 per cent. off for cash. 
Manufacturers are of the belief that this is the 
lowest price at which iron will be sold for in this 
market. Trade in nails for this year has about 
closed and has been very satisfactory to the manu- 
facturers. Prices have been maintained, and as 
soon as out-door work commences the consumption 
will equal production. Stocks are very light. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The iron market is at a 
standstill. The stock of pig iron has been accu- 
mulating, and about twenty-two furnaces are still 
in blast in this district. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Pig iron is in good de- 
mand, without change; manufacturers selling satis- 
factorily. 

From Chicago, [l!.: There are no new features in 
the iron and steel markets. The shut-down at the 
Joliet mills, it is rumored, will be of longer dura- 
tion than announced some weeks ago. In the 
hardware trade the noticeable feature is a heavy 
demand for nails, with supplies light in nearly all 
grades. 

From Detroit, Mich.: In iron an increased de- 
mand, and business more active than for several 
months past; prices steady at low point of season. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: Pig iron sales continue 
light, with prices unchanged. Manufactured iron 
sells well enough to keep prices firm. Nails are in 
better supply than for long past. 


COAL. 

As is customary at this time of the year, the coal 
trade is quiet. Work at the mines is generally car- 
ried on at full time, but the exceptions to this rule 
are preventing any accumulation of stocks. Whole- 
sale dealers are buying sparingly to prevent the 
possibility of an accumulation of stocks on their 
hands over the first of the year. There is a dearth 
of orders for manufacturing sizes, but for domestic 
coals the demand is fairly kept up. There has been 
no discussion as to suggested reductions in circular 
rates, to take effect in January, and none is looked 
for at present. In case the weather next month 
should continue mild a reduction in price is said to 
be probable. In order to permit the working of the 
sliding scale of prices a material reduction in prices 
—say from 5o0c. to 75c. per ton—will have to be 
made between the present time and March 1. Such 
a change, however, is generally accomplished later 
in the season by sales effected at rates to be gov- 
erned by such action when agreed on. The total 
quantity of anthracite coal mined in 1882 to De- 
cember 9 is reported to be 27,492,286 tons, against 
26,569,331 tons for the same period last year, an 
increase of 922,955 tons. 


PETROLEUM. 

Just one week from the day on which the Grandin 
spouting well began to flow, the redrilled Reno 
well came to the front with a heavy daily produc- 
tion. This result was expected, yet the oil market 
was apparently as unprepared for the shock as if the 
redrilling of the Forest county well named had 
never been mentioned. The consequence was that 
on Tuesday last, just one week from the revival of 
the fortunes of the Grandin well, all the wild scenes, 
excitement and general demoralization recorded on 
the oil exchanges on December 12, was repeated, 
the market breaking from 98%c., tie highest point 
touched on the igth inst., to 843{c, bid at theclose, a 
drop of 13%c. The terrible effect on prices 
becomes the more independent of logic or ra- 
tional inference from the fact that the Grandin 
well last week had steadily dwindled until it had 
practically lost any presupposed significance re- 
specting a permanent increase of production. 
There was, therefore, the less reason to suppose 
that the Reno and Murphy wells, which are in the 
same district, should possess any better staying 
qualities. But the market went off on the basis of a 
continued flow by the two last named. It took less 
than three days, however, to show that their vitality 
was in all probability on a par with the steadily de- 
clining flow of their predecessor. And towards the 
close of the week the petroleum market recognized 
that fact by steadily gaining strength. The morale 
of the methods employed in manipulating prices 
of petroleuin by producers and others in the 
trade is hardly in order at this time, but one 
circumstance in connection with the panic of 
last Tuesday should not be omitted, as it tends 
to warn those not on the ground floor in 
speculating how small are their opportunities tor 
success. “Tuesday morning word was received at 
the exchanges that the expected flow from the Reno 
well was a myth—that the well was dry.~ The mar- 
ket bounded up on the strength of this from 96%e. 




































































to 98%c. Shortly after the news was recei' 
the well was flowing heavily, and prices br 
respondingly, while rout and disasterto th 
of little fish was in order for the remainder of 
day. During the middle of the week a | 
verish tone was noted at Oil City, Bradfor 
burgh and at New York. The spirit 
Grove was supposed to have materialized 
and a new field and increased production | 
siduously talked up by the bears and r 
At present there is no apparent reason to 
that the question of production has been m: 
changed during the past month. The spo 
become, or promise soon to become, modera 
News from Richburg and other localities 
decreased production. In fact, the decreé 
duction in the Richburg district, in Chi 
and elsewhere during the past month 
than offset the extra quantity of oil tur 
the spurts of the past fortnight. Such is 
tion to-day. What a week, or a month 


covery of new oil pools in the regions or i 
vicinity is out of the question. It is also 
profitless to take the opposite view with 
that present knowledge warrants one in so 
On Saturday the speculative market for pips 
certificates did not show any marked signs 
A slight decline was recorded in prices o 
rumors received concerning the prospec 
Murphy well in Forest county, soon expt 
begin flowing. Prices opened at 95c.; the 1oy 
figure during the day was 92%c., the hi 
9538c., and at the close the quotations wer 
9356c., a drop of 1%c. from the close on 
evening. A firmer tone was noted on J 
owing principally to the statement made th: 
Reno well had at that time shown no sign 
The opening price for the day was 94 
highest 95%c., the lowest 93%c., and at. 
95% @95%c. On Tuesday the state of sus; 
raised early in the afternoon. The morni 
plained above, had witnessed an un\ 
strength in the market, owing to false repoi 
cerning the Reno well. The afternoon, h 
revealed the truth, and prices went to pi 
amount of trading done was as large as tl 
‘‘any previous day in the history of the ex 
aggregating- about 30,000,000 barrels. 
opened at 96%c., and advanced to 98M%e., 
est for the day. From 96%4c. in the afterno 
broke to 8614c., went back to 87%c., decli 
and closed for the day at 843% @84he. R 
excitement continued on Wednesday, and i 
mated that the day's trading aggregated 25,0 
barrels. The bearish reports about the ! 
well were offset somewhat by counter rum 
prices for the day went off 3c. The openi 
82c., the highest price 823c., the lowest 77 
the closing figures 813@81%c. On Thu 
speculative movement was quieter and price 
a gain of 4%c. being recorded. The absenc 
news from the regions, and the reactive 
after severe depression, were the apparent 
the advance. Prices at the opening were 
highest was 85 %c., the lowest 82%c., and the cle 
was 8514 @855¢c. me 
The latest news received Friday from 
mains of the so-called new wells, those whose 
tions have done so much during the past 
to upset the petroleum markets, fully corro! 
the views expressed above in relation the 
Grandin well has not been heard of in severé 
and when last reported had sunk to the level « 
‘‘ordinary well."’" The Reno well has di 
from the opening rate of flowing (someth ing 
3,000 barrels daily) to less than 1,000 ba 
and its new life is but three days in durati 
Murphy well, of which so much was expe 
never advanced beyond a feeble infancy. 
remaining shadow thus far known is th 
Schultz well, also in Forest county, and whi 
going through the same course of prelimin 
vertising that its predecessors have receiv I 
of its having begun to flow at this, that, or the 
rate per day is constantly looked for. This, th 
leaves the situation unchanged, as discussed 
If the Schultz well should ‘‘come in” 
doubtless another ‘‘panic"’ would be gone tl 
with from A to Z. Whether its expected _ 
flow will last three weeks or three months canr 
be inferred. The market yesterday sagg 
somewhat from Thursday's closing figures. 1 
day's trading was not heavy. The closing p 
was 81c. @81%c. against 95%c. @95%c. last Fri 
night, a decline of 14%c. on the week. ch 
Refined oil was reduced on Saturday to 7 
110° and 75¢c. for 70°, Abel test. Cases were 
at 10%c. for ordinary brands. The mark 
quiet. On Tuesday, in sympathy with crude, 
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From Milwaukee, Wis.: Business at the local 
banks has not been as brisk as usual, and the gen- 
eral tone of trade is quiet. The money market 
is comparatively easy, and shipments of money to 
the interior have been unimportant. The stormy 
weather has interfered seriously with the retailers, 
especially in holiday goods, and trade among job- 
bers is very light, this usually being a dull season. 


option line, but shippers have few orders, and the 
high cost and scarcity of ocean tonnage obstructs 
trade. Spring patent flours are selling more freely, 
but winters are dull and weak. Supplies of poultry 
have been running unusually light for the holiday 
demand in this market. Fine dairy produce is 
scarce and higher. Potatoes are lower under large 
receipts. The tobacco trade is dull and much de- 


was marked down another %c., and on Wednesday 
to 7%c. for r10° and 7%c. for 70°, Abel test. But 
few sales were made. Cases went off to roc. On 
Wednesday crude in barrels was marked down to 
1% @854c. The closing prices of petroleum and 
petroleum products at New York last evening, as 
compared with those one week ago, were as follows: 


December 15, December 22. 
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_ The exports of petroleum for the week ending 
December 16 have notably decreased, being 4,973,- 
620 gallons, against 10,143,779 gallons (crude equiv- 
alent) the week before. The total exports since 
January 1 were 592,476,667 gallons, against 600,- 
257,695 gallons (crude equivalent) during a like 
period in 1881. This makes the exports in 1882 
:781,028 gallons less than those in the corre- 
“sponding period of 1881. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


( The scarcity of transatlantic tonnage for petro- 
~~ leum for immediate or near-by shipment continues 
| with more severity than heretofore noted. During 


the latter portion of the week a number of petro- 
leum vessels arrived, but most of them had 
already been chartered. It is currently reported, 
moreover, that the bulk of the remaining tonnage 
_ in this line to arrive between now and the middle of 
‘February has been chartered. The effect of the 
squeeze on petroleum shippers for the week ended 
‘December 16 is best shown by our statement of 
| petroleum exports given in another column. So 
| long has the scarcity of tonnage continued that 
' foreign shipments of petroleum have at last fallen 
below those of the corresponding period last year. 
_ While our excess of exports of petroleum (crude 
equivalent) for the year was over 75,009,000 gallons 
/ in July last against those for a like portion of 1881, 
_ the statement published elsewhere to-day shows 
that this year's exports, to December 16, have fallen 
behind those for 1881 by over 2,000,000 gallons. 
i The grain trade has also felt the effects of the 
scarcity of vessels. The export tirade of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and, to a less degree, that of Boston 
have sympathized with that of New York city in 
' consequence of high rates and scant supplies of 
tonnage. Exporters to the West Indian and South 
_ American ports have found less difficulty than that 
mentioned above. Berth room commands good 
rates, but is in supply to meet requirements. At 
| present foreign shipments are lax, and the ocean 
_ freights market is therefore quiet—in instances dull. 
“But any arrival or demand for a vessel to arrive 
calls for high rates, and, in cases, for prices which 
are extremely ‘‘ fancy.” 
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i SPBCIAL TRADE AND IN- 
ee DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given below, 
include special reference. to the condition of the 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cereal 

crops, general trade, and the movement of mer- 
~chandise : 
EASTERN STATES. 
_ From Portland, Me.: A quiet tone prevails, it 
_ being so near the close of the year, and no improve- 
ment is looked for until the turn of the year. 

































From Boston, Mass.: The boot and shoe trade 
has been fairly good. There are about forty buyers 
_ remaining in town, who are placing their orders 
rapidly. Shipments show a decided increase. 
Total for the week to places outside of New Eng- 
land 30,522 cases, against 21,589 cases same week 
last year. Total since January I, 2,381,282 cases, 
_ against 2,281,889 cases corresponding time last year. 





4. MIDDLE STATES. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: The past week has de- 
veloped little of interest in wholesale trade circles. 
Preparations are being made to close accounts on 
the year’s business, and as a general thing trading 
is of a hand-to-mouth character. The desire to 
clean up odds and ends of stock before inventorying 
“has led to forced sales at sharp concessions in some 
_ departments, but values as a rule are pretty steady, 
considering the season. Manufacturers are buying 
very little raw material of any kind, as production 
‘will be reduced to a minimum in most lines until 
‘after the turn of the year. Cotton has declined %c. 
and closes weak. Refined petroleum has dropped 
| ¥e. per gallon, without much resulting business for 
ort, as the demand is light and vessels are very 
e. The grains are moderately active in the 





active, but without any special features worthy of 
comment. 
not so large in volume as last year, 


















































Benen pipe ling dng ae O54 mene pressed by the uncertainty concerning congressional 

eee 2y Biel test: «>- es Bis) Ria action on the tax. From Minneapolis, Minn.: The weather is mild 
ae jin barrels, New York...... TR@ 7% 7%@ 75% : for December. The snow is melting rapidly, but 
Naphtha, per gallon.............. 0% 6% From Pittsburgh, Pa.: General trade is fairly- the roads are still in good condition. Fair move- 


The holiday trade is fair, but probably 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Continued activity pre- 
yails in all branches of business. Flours and cereals 
still drag, however. Whisky, under the manipula- 
tions of makers, has advanced. Tobacco is feverish 
under prospective legis‘ation. 





From Cleveland, Ohio; As usual, during holiday 
season, jobbing business is quiet. Retailers are 
enjoying an excellent Christmas trade, and, in 
general business of December compares favorably 
with that of a year ago. 





From Columbus, Ohio: No change of consequence 
in trade from last week. Collections still reported 
slow. 





From Dayton, Ohio; Trade in holiday goods gen- 
erally slow. 





From Indianapolis, Ind.: ‘Trade is inactive ; 
weather unfavorable, and country roads in a bad 
condition. Collections are slow. Not much doing 
in trade except in holiday goods, Terre Haute 
reports a general falling off in trade for the week , 
weather very unfavorable; warm and raining. 





From Evansville, Ind. : The weather is cool and 
rainy, and the retailers are having a harvest. Holi- 
day goods are in good demand. Wholesale lines 
are only fair, country stocks being pretty well filled 
up. Collections fair. 


From Chicago, Ill.: Three days of very bad 
weather cut down the volume of retail holiday busi- 
ness for the week, but still this has been very heavy. 
In the wholesale trade there has been a fairly satis- 
factory business. Provisions, with marked fluctua- 
tions, are inclined to quietness. The leading grain 
markets exhibit a fair degree of activity. 





From Peoria, [ll.: Trade in groceries, hardware 
and boots and shoes is reported good, and collec- 
tions fair to middling. The present wet weather is 
a damper on holiday trade, and a continuance of 
the same, it is feared, will materially affect col- 
lections. 





. From Detroit, Mich.: General movement of mer- 
chandise very satisfactory. Trade collections re- 
ported very good. The holiday trade of retailers 
injured to some extent on account of rainy weather 
for several days past. 


From Louisville, Ky.: The volume of trade is 
moderate for this stage of the season. Collections 
are coming in with average promptness, and bank- 
ers report money close and active. Local securi- 
ties firm; tobacco and whisky quiet and steady ; 
cotton dull and easy; grain receipts light and prices 
firm; flour quiet; hides firm and in light supply ; 
hogs active and a shade lower. 





From St. Louis, Mo.: The jobbing trade gen- 
erally is growing dull, as usual at this season. 
Traveling salesmen have been mostly withdrawn 
from the road and stocks are being invoiced. Col- 
lections a little slow. Cotton market duller than 
last week, owing to mill men largely withdrawing. 
Cattle values firm, with good supply. Hogs and 
sheep in fair supply on advancing prices. Lumber 
very quiet and weak market. All grains active and 
higher; the tone of the market has been strong 


throughout the week. 





From Kansas City, Mo.: General trade active, 
and collections reported good. Retail holiday busi- 
ness unusually good, despite unfavorable weather. 
Cattle receipts light; prices firm. Hog market 
active and firm; prices unchanged. 





From Burlington, lowa: Demand confined to 
staples and holiday goods. Other lines quiet. 





From Sioux City, Iowa.: Collections show an im- 
provement over last week. Jobbers report average 
sales, The retail trade is very good. 


ment of wheat from first hands, but less activity 
than in November; prices are same as last week ; 
receipts for the week 603,000 bushels. 
buyers favor; shipments for the week 98,000 barrels. 


Flour in 


The jobbing trade is quiet but not dull. The year's 
trade will exceed that of last year 30 to 4o per cent. 
The lumber market is quiet, with only a moderate 
movement, the large stock in yards being firmly 
held. An easier money market has ruled than since 
October. Collections are good, and money coming 
in from the country obviates shipments from the 
east. 





From Omaha, Neb.: Retail trade is heavy this 
week, but jobbing trade is light, excepting on ex- 
press orders, which are in small amounts. Collec- 
tions have fallen off. Jobbers are inclined to push 
collections after January 1, and a large number of 
failures are looked for. The weather remains open, 
and winter goods not in great demand. 





CALIFORNIA, 

From San Francisco, Cal.: The past week has 
been remarkable for the number of cargoes of mer- 
chandise which have arrived from Atlantic and 
foreign ports. Exports heavy. Wheat charters 
range from 35 @40s., with 90,000 tons disengaged in 
harbor and 174,000 to arrive. Conservative esti- 
mates put surplus wheat for export at close of year 
at 250,000 tons, for which tonnage is available. Price 
of wheat consequently strengthening; white ship- 
ping quoted 1.70@1.77% per cental; light sales, 
holders being indifferent; very little wheat will be 
carried over next season; recent rains have im- 
proved the condition of growing crop, which is 
excellent. Heavy rains in Oregon, where wheat 
surplus is small. Barley underwent active fluctua- 
tions; prices hardening. General business quiet ; 
retail trade brisk. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The holiday trade contin- 
ued very good until late in the week, when the 
weather became rainy and unsettled, causing sales 
to fall off. In wholesale branches of business there 
was little doing, and merchants are now waiting 
until after the first of the new year for activity. 
Oysters are very scarce, and packers are receiving 
telegrams to ship orders at prices largely in excess 
of last year; some brands, which were sold at 25 
cents last season, are said to be bringing 90 cents 
at present. A good feeling prevailed in the grain 
market during the week, and transactions reached 
fair proportions. The cotton market has quieted 
down some; late sales were ona basis of 10@1ol/;gc. 
There is a good jobbing demand in provisions, and 
a steady market is quoted. Freights have not 
changed materially. The shipment of coal from 
this port is quite active for the season, and Cum- 
berland for run of mine is quoted $3.50 per ton 
f. o. b. Receipts of lumber continue large, and 
prices of yellow pine are lower. Money is in fair 
demand. 





From Richmond, Va.; General business quite 
good this week for the season. 





From Norfolk, Va.: All retail branches are now 
active. Weather unpleasant. Wholesale grocers 
doing a large trade. Cotton, with the approach of 
the holidays, is falling off in receipts; great anxiety 
exists as to the extent of crop, and much import- 
ance is attached to January movements; the esti- 
mated receipts for that month are 75,000 to 81,000 
bales. Collections only fair. 





- 


From Wilmington, N.C.: Spirits of turpentine 
firm. Rosins, tar and crude, quiet. Timber, lum- 
ber and shingles in good demand. Provisions, 
grain and breadstuffs steady. Freights, foreign and 
domestic, fair inquiry. 


From Savannah, Ga.: The state of the general 


demand than other lines. Much activity is felt in 


increasing; market quiet, with a slight decline. 
Little doing in rice. 


improves. 


jobbing trade is fluctuating, groceries having more 
filling retail orders for holidays. Cotton receipts 


Lumber quiet, and a full sup- 
ply of vessels on hand for charter. Large quanti- 
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ties of country produce in market and bringing 
good prices, 





From Dallas, Tex.: Wholesale grocery dealers 
report a heavy and satisfactory trade for the week. 
Collections good. 





From Waco, Tex.: The wholesale trade is re- 
ported only fair, and collections moderate. As the 
winter advances the general health of this section 


From Memphis, Tenn.: Trade in general for the 


week has been pretty active, holiday orders for gro 
ceries making trade in that line brisk. 
meal continue firm in price. 
light. 


Flour and 
Receipts of feedstuffs 


Meals lower. Lard quiet. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: General trade for the 
week has shown considerable activity and has been 
very satisfactory. Flour steady and in fair demand. 
Corn quiet and dull, with light receipts. Provisions 
quiet, with full stocks. Country produce steady. 
Cattle sell readily on arrival; week's receipts light. 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com. Exchange sellingon New 
York. 














paper, per cent, 
Atlanta, Ga... .. 8&8 @I0 \ premium. 
Augusta, Ga.. 8 @r1o Par 
Baltimore, Md 5 @6 Par@soc. premium. 
Boston, Mass. 6 @7 5c. premium, 
Buffalo, N. Y... 6 @ \ premium. 
Burlington, Iowa.. Sek @I1o I-10 premium, 
Gharlestan;!SiiGi ck <cenie. 8 @ Y premium. 
Chicago herr. decdcome! 7 @8 Soc. discount. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 8 @ Par. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7 @8 I-10 premium. 
Columbus, Ohio.. @8 1-20 premium. 
Dallas, Texas.... 12 @ \% discount. 
Dayton, Ohio..... @7 I-Io premium. 
Denver; Colivisiecss een 12 @ Y premium. 
Detroit; Mich ....5.5- <2 7 @ I-10 premium. 
Evansville, Ind.......... 7 @8 $1.50 premium. 
Galveston, Texas........ 8 @ 34 discount. 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 8 @ 4 premium. 
Halifax, Bis pata eon ee 54@ 6 ar to 1-6 discount. 
Houston, Texas......... Io @12 34 discount. 
Indianapolis, Ind........ @ 8 Slight premium. 
KansasiCity,; Mo...) 2.7 2 $1 premium, 


Little Rock, Ark 
Louisville, Key 
Marshall, Tex 
Memphis, Tenn... 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Y premium. 
$I Ciscount. 
















Par. 
25c. premium per $1,000. 
















Minneapolis, Minn. . 8 (IO Par to 4 premium. 
Montreal, Quebec. 6 @7 -16@%% premium. 
Nashville, Tenn.. 8 @ $2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn 6 @ Par, 

New Orleans, La 6 @'9 Par to 1 discount. 
Norfolk, Va.. 6 @9g 4%@% premium. 
Omaha, Ne .10 @ $1 premium. 
Peoria, Il.. ‘ @ 8 I-Io premium. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : “@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... : é @7 I-Tto premium. 
Portland, Me... £6) @2 I-10 premium. 
Providence, R. 1. - 6 @6% Par. 

Raleigh, N.C.... 6 @ 

Richmond, Va......++.++ 7 @8 I-Io premium, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 13 @14 44@\% premium, 
San Antonio, Tex.......- 8 @I0 \% premium. 

San Francisco, Cal.. - 5 @6 25c. premium 
Savannah, Ga....... - 9 @ %@% discount. 
Sioux City, Lowa. . 8 @I0 114 discount. 

St. Aa Mo... 8 @u1o 4 premium, 

St. Louis, Mo..... . 8 @ 75c. to $1 disc't on $1,000. 
St. Paul, Minn . 8 @IO Par. 

Toledo, Ohio.... 5 @ 8 I-10 premium. 
Toronto, Ont.... Lo @ 7 \Y premium, 
Utica. avi sv 5 @6 Par. 

Waco, Texas... - 12 @15 Par. 

Wilmington, N.C 6 @38 Par, 

Winnipeg, Man.........- @s 14 premium. 





PUBLIC WORKS IN ITALY. 

The Lconomist of late date extracts the following 
figures relating to the expenditure on public works 
in Italy from recently published official documents : 
From official statistics just published it appears 
that Italy has been spending public money very 
freely of late in the construction of public works, 
and is committed to a still larger expenditure in the 
future. Up till 1878 the budget of the Ministry of 
Public Works was not suffered to exceed £6,000,000. 
Since then, however, it has been largely augmented, 
and it now stands at about {12,200,000. Since 1878 
there have been sanctioned sixty-three new enter- 
prises, involving a total expenditure of £,80,000,000, 
the bulk of which has to be met before the end of 
1890. Of the new schemes the most important are 
those which provide for the construction of railways 
and the improvement of roads and waterways, the 
estimated expenditure on those projects amounting 
to £78,000,000. Already the length of railways in 
operation has increased from 5,100 miles in 1878, to 
5,700 miles, and, since 1878, 349 locomotives, 850 
carriages and 5,714 wagons have been bought, and 
for the most part placed upon the lines. Of tram- 
ways there are now in operation about 800 miles, 
as compared with 260 miles in 1878, while in the 
past four years upwards of 670 miles of new pro- 
vincial roads have been constructed. This is a 
goodly record of work; but the danger in Italy, as 
in France, is that the anxiety of the government to 
improve the means of communication, stimulated 
as it always is by the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by the representatives of the districts inter- 
ested, may lead them to spend more than the coun- 
try can afford. Italy is not yet by any means ina 
strong position financially, and it is necessary to 
husband her revenues very carefully. 
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THE GLASGOW BANK LIQUIDATION. 

The following account of the liquidation of the 
City of Glasgow Bank is given in the Pad/ Afai/ 
Gazette : ‘‘ The final report of the liquidators of the 
City of Glasgow Bank bears testimony to a very 
disagreeable and very disastrous piece of work ex- 
cellently done. Within four years of the failure 
which wrought such ruin, and which has altered the 
whole public sentiment about unlimited liability, as 
well as led to changes in the law, the bankrupt 
estate bas been wound up. The liquidators have 
received £5,945,115 from shareholding contributors, 
and have paid it away again; but that was by no 
means all. The estate yielded large sums, and the 
aggregate amount turned over by the liquidators was 

13,645,000. Of this sum £1,075,523 has been con- 
tributed by the ‘Assets Company,’ a body com- 
posed for the most part of solvent shareholders, who 
paid this money for the unliquidated belongings, 
lands, etc., of the defunct bank, and thereby per- 
mitted its affairs to be finally closed, so far as the 
general creditors were concerned. The total charges 
of the liquidation have come to £194,036, which in- 
cludes, of course, the cost of the numerous lawsuits 
carried on by the liquidators. Itis less than 1% per 
cent. on the amount involved in the bankruptcy, on 
the assets realized in fact, and cannot be considered 
excessive. The liquidators themselves have received 
£60,400, exclusive of £29,000 for salaries of officials, 
traveling expenses, etc. Out of £846,464 of capital 
stock in the bank held by the public at the date of 
the failure, only £89,122 to-day remains in the 
hands of solvent contributories. All the rest has 
been the property of people whom the successive 
“‘calls’’ ruined, or as near as may be ruined. 
Some, doubtless, cheated the liquidators to a cer- 
tain extent; but the enormous sums received prove 
that their number was few. The great bulk of the 
shareholders stood loyally together in their common 
misfortune to the full limits of their means, and the 
only thing one can now regret is that those who did 
so, and failed by the way, are by that failure debarred 
from reaping any gain from the surplus assets; 
should there be such. The ‘Assets Company, 
which will now carry the liquidation onefor its own 
purposes, is in effect a company composed of the 
solvent shareholders. It could not well be other- 
wise, and, after all, the ultimate surplus may not be 
so excessive as to do any great good when the 
necessary years of waiting are taken into account.” 








TRADE EMBARKA SSMENTS. 





There were 236 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET'S during the past week, 6 more than the preced- 
ing week, and 91 more than the corresponding week last year. 
Compared with the previous week the middle states had 47, a 
decrease of 13; New England states 32, an increase of 15; 
southern states 64, an increase of 3; western states 72, an in- 
crease of 8; California and the territories 21, a decrease of 7; 
Canada 26, an increase of 11, Among the important failures 
were the City Bank of Rochester; William C. Moore, banker, 
Victor, N. Y.; J. M. White & Co., wholesale teas, New York 
city; The Second National Bank of Jefferson, Ohio; The 
Lawcowsic Woolen Company of Hampden, Mass. ; and Davis- 
son, Hall & Co., wholesale fancy goods, San Francisco, In the 
principal trades the failures were as follows: Grocers 38; gen- 
eral traders 37; clothing 19; dry goods 16; liquors 15; hardware 
12; manufacturers 9; bakers and confectioners 8; shoes 7; 
fancy goods 7; drugs 7; furniture 7; tobacco and cigars 6; 
millinery 6; hats 4; produce and provisions 4; hotels and restau- 
rants 4; banks 4; millers 3; jewelry 3; grain 2; gents’ furn- 
ishing goods 2. 





ALABAMA. 

COLUMBIANA.—Hirscher Brothers, general store, are in 
the hands of the sheriff. They previously gave chattel mort- 
gages for $1,808, 

GOODWATER.—Martin McLeod, general store, who re- 
cently failed, owes about $10,000 ; nominal assets $3,000 ; prefer- 
ences $1,000, 

TUSCUMBIA.—Merrill & Dedlake, general store, have as- 
signed. 

WESTMORELAND.—M, A. Westmoreland, general store, 


has assigned. 
ARIZONA. 

PRESCOTT.—A. J. Mason, shoes and harness, has been 

attached by local creditors for $6,000. 
ARKANSAS. 

ASH FLATS.—H. J. Humphries, groceries and drugs, has 
been closed by the sheriff. 

EUREKA SPRINGS.—Ryan & Bolton, drugs, 
attached. 

JUDSONIA.—C. 


has been 


C, Shepherd, general store, has assigned. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BENICIA.—George Leathe, fancy goods, has been attached. 

NAPA,—John C. Molt, saloon, has been attached. 

OAKLAND.—Charles K. Swilling, saloon, has been attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Gustave Baum, carpets and furniture, 
has been attached, and application has been made to force him 
into insolvency, He recently claimed assets $60,000 ; liabilities 
$46,500. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Davisson, Hall & Co., wholesale fancy 
goods, have assigned on account of losses attributed to John 
Griffin, their resident New York partner. Mr. Hall, of the 
firm, went to New York to examine the affairs, and he thinks 
the Habilities will not exceed $100,coo. The present firm suc- 
ceeded Tobin, Davisson & Co. January 1, 1881, and claimed to 
have $100,000 capital at the start. 
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SAN DIEGO.—D. C, Herman, saloon, has been attached 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Joseph Herspring, New York Jewelry 
Company, has failed, and been attached for $7,500. The re- 
mainder of the liabilities are due in the east. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Clark Schroeder, saloon, has been 
attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—John Siberlin, saloon, has been at- 
tached. 

SANTA CRUZ,—C. H. Butterfield, general store, has 


assigned. 
COLORADO. 

ALAMOSA.—Clark & Farrell, contractors, have assigned 
material and contract to Smith & Wilson. Liabilities $14,000. 

ALAMOSA.—J. Herbin, jeweler, has given a bill of sale and 
is now acting as agent. Liabilities $2,900. 

BRECKENRIDGE.—The liabilities of the Bank of Brecken- 
ridge are $22,394; nominal assets $57,652. The depositors will 
probably be paid in full. 

DENVER.—D. Copenhagen, second-hand clothing, has been 
attached for $2,073. 

LEADVILLE.—M. C. Boatman, grocer, has assigned. 

LEADVILLE.—J. A. Jackson, clothing, has confessed judg- 
ment and been closed on execution for $14.070. 

SILVERTON.—Loring & White, hardware, have assigned. 
Liabilities $5,300; assets $10,000. The assignment was the re- 
sult of disagreement between the partners. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD.—Joseph Russell, 
Charles M. Joslyn. 
NORWALK.—William A, Brown, hat manufacturer, has 
notified his creditors that he is unable to pay, and leaves it 
with them whether he shall compromise or assign. 
PUTNAM.—John Nuttall, marble, has assigned. 


DAKOTA. 

CASSELTON.—Gilman & Lancquist, 
ments, have assigned. 

CENTRAL CITY.—Mann & Bass, drugs, have been at- 
tached for $5,000. 

FARGO.—James Burdick, grocer, has assigned. 

FARGO,.—C, H. Infield, clothing, has been attached. 

MAYVILLE.—Breckheimer & Howard, grocers, have failed 
and gone out of business. 

VALLEY CITY.—Walter F. Jones, lumber, has failed. 


bilities about $5,000. 
FLORIDA. 


MADISON,—F. J. Furnside, general store, has failed, and is 
reported to have sold out to his brother, and is offering to com- 


promise at 25 cents. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA.—W. H. H. Phelps, candy manufacturer, has 
been Closed by the sheriff. 

AUGUSTA.—P. T. Pendleton (agent), drugs, has been closed 
by creditors, 

AUGUSTA.—W. H. Stallings, contractor, has assigned. 

FORSYTH.—Solomon & Mount, dry goods and clothing, 
have assigned. Rumors have been circulated regarding their 
condition for some time past, but they claimed about two 
months ago to have assets $50,800, and liabilities $29,500. They 
have a store at Dawson, and have been in business since 1873. 

McDONOUGH.—W. R. Tidwell, saloon, ete., has failed. 

SANDERSVILLE.—Orr Brothers, general store, have failed. 
Liabilities $18,00c ; assets $10,000; preferred claims $3,000 
They have a branch at Tennille. 

SAVANNAH.—R. J. Wade, grocer, has been closed by the 


oysters, has assigned to 


agricultural imple- 


Lia- 


sheriff. 

IDAHO. 
CENTREVILLE.—James Young, grocer, etc., has been 
attached. 

ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO.—E. P. Dowse, commission produce, has assigned 
to Josiah Barnum. 

CHICAGO.—The H. A. Pitts & Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany, agricultural implements, has obtained an extension—33 1-3 
cents payable January 1, 1884, and the balance in four pay- 
ments of 16 2-3 cents each, extending to April 15, 1886. Liabili- 
ties $230,coo, of which $90,000 is unsecured, and to meet which 
it has $137,000 in plant and accounts, 

CHICAGO.—Randall, Bell & Co., grain commission, sus- 
pended on the 2oth inst., having been caught long of corn when 
it declined and short when it went up. The liabilities are 
placed at $50,000. 

CHICAGO.—Moritz Zackerman, toys and crockery, has been 
closed by the sheriff on claims for $2,030. 

COWDEN.—Charles W. Christy, dry goods, etc., has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

DANVILLE.—Mrs. Mattie Bailey, millinery, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

DANVILLE.—J. P. Wallace & Co,, shoes, have assigned. 

EL DORADO.—F. P. Bozarth, general store, is reported to 
have failed, but it is said that he is endeavoring to secure his 
creditors and continue. 

HYDE PARK,.—Mrs. E. Knopp, millinery, has assigned to 
Henry Behm. 

LINCOLN.—The liabilities of C. Hoskins, fancy goocs, etc., 
are about $5,000; actual assets about $3,coo; preferences $3, 500. 

MACON.—W. R. Whitaker, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities $15,000; assets $3,000. 

PEARL,—M. Fisher, general eras has failed and transferred 
all his property to his daughter. 

PEORIA.—Dumbeck & Baker, drugs, have failed. Liabili- 
ties $5,300; assets about $3,300 

ROCK ISLAND.—J. H. Cleland & Co., marble, have been 
closed by the sheriff on judgments for $3,782. 

VIRGINIA.—McConnell & Co., grocers, have failed. 


INDIANA. 
ANDERSON.—Joseph Steine, clothing, has assigned, Lia- 
bilities $8,oco ; assets small, . . 


BLUFFTON.—John W. Owens & Co., grocers, have as- 
signed. 

ELKHART.—Huffman & Swalley, dry goods, have assigned 
to Charles S. Burhaus. 

FORT WAYNE.—Goldman & Aaronson, clothing, dis- 
solved on the 7th inst., and on the 18th inst. Sampson Gold- 
man, who succeeded, assigned to R. G. McDonald, 

INDIANAPOLIS.—John Rauch, cigar manufacturer, has 
assigned to George W. Wishard. Liabilities $24,000 
estimated at $15,000. 

LA GRO.—D. S. Anderson, saloon, has been attached. 


LOWA. 


BAYARD.—S Sowerwine & Co, doing business as the Bank 
of Bayard, have assigned. ‘Lhey began in November, 1881, with 
a capital of $5,000 


+ assets 


BURLINGTON.—George Neman, grocer, has been closed 
on a chattel mortgage. 

CASEY.—Bartelle & Co., general store, have been attached 
for $2,740. 

EMMETSBURG.—J. T. Watson & Son, grocers, have as- 
signed. 

LE MARS.—S. Greenwald, dry goods and groceries, has failed. 
Liabilities $31,000; assets about $25,000. 

NASHUA.—Andrew Bryans, hardware, has failed. 
ties about $3,600. 

ODEBOLT,—Geist & Buehler, agricultural implements, have 
assigned, Liabilities $12,009. 

SIOUX RAPIDS.—Thomas H. Pittam, agricultural imple- 
ments, has failed, and all his property is under mortgage and 
attachments. Liabilities about $7,000; nominal assets about 


$3,500. : 
TIPTON.—J. W. Stuckenburk, grocer, has assigned. 


bilities $1,100. 
KANSAS. 
BUNKER HILL.—J. J. & A. T. Dixon, general store, have 
assigned. 
MOLINE.—J. H. Rodman, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilizies $15,000. 
TOPEKA.—P. Q. Davis, harness, has been attached for 


Liabili- 


Lia 


$659. ote $ 
KENTUCKY. 
BUNKER HILL.—Shafer Brothers, blacksmiths, have as- 
signed, 


GEORGETOWN.-—L. Hinch, confectioner, has assigned. 
LOUISVILLE.—Lee Wolf, clothing, has assigned. Liabili- 
ties $18,000 ; assets $12,000. He began in 1874. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS.—P. Wunder, tailor, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $5,400 ; nominal assets $6,700. 
ST. MAURICE.—L. Strauss & Co., general store and plant- 
ers, ask an extension for one year on account of their cotton 


crop being a failure. 
MAINE. 


BANGOR.—James Glynn & Co., books, have been closed by 
mortgagees, who have removed the stock. A warrant of in- 
solvency has been issued. Liabilities $6,1co; nominal assets 
$<,800. It is thought the creditors ought to receive 75 cents. 

BANGOR.—The creditors of the Katahdin Iron Company 
have nearly all accepted 12 cents. 

BLUE HILL.—The liabilities of H. J. Billings, grocer, are 
about $3,500; no assets. 

BUXTON,—A. W., Abbott, tanner, owes $5,000; assets about 
$1,000. 

MADAWASKA.—Herbert & Marcure, general store, owe 
$1,500; no assets, 

NORTH ANSON.—Benjamin M. Steward, 
solvency. Liabilities $2,500; assets $500, 

PORTLAND.—The creditors of D, W. Coolidge, commission, 
have voted to accept 20 cents. 

PORTLAND.—The Portland Railroad Company has been 
attached for $20,000. 

PORTLAND.—George D. Robinson, restaurant, has fail ed 
Liabilities $1,600 ; nominal assets $200. 

WEST WATERVILLE.—The Somerset Railroad Company 
has been attached for $41,000, V 


MARYLAND. 


ELKTON.—Samuel S. Rambo, hardware, is reported to have 
been levied upon by the sheriff. Several judgments have been 
entered against him, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.—Marcus C. Cook, trading as Cook & Aldrich, 
hats and caps, has failed and will settle in insolvency. Lia- 
bilities about $12,000; the stock is mortgaged for $1,500, which 
is thought to be about its full value. 

BOSTON,—S, D. Fraser, tailor, has failed and will settle in 
insolvency. The assets it is thought will realize 25 cents, 

BOSTON.—Newell Patterson, furniture, owes $2,500, The 
stock was sold for $275. 

BOSTON.—Daniel F, Ryan, brush manufacturer, has failed. 
Liabilities $2,125, of which $585 is secured by an attachment in 
favor of a New York creditor, which will more than cover all the 
assets. 

BOSTON.—The Willard lce Cream Company has failed and 
gone into insolvency. 

BROCKTON.—D. B. Lovell & Co., dry goods, have failed. 
Liabilities estimated at $18,000; nominal assets $15,000. It is 
thought they will pay about 75 cents. 

EAST BROOKFIELD.—John Horan, grocer, offers 15 cents. 
Liabilities $6,000 ; assets about $1,200. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE.—Silas O. Thompson, grocer, has 
failed. Liabilities about $3,000; nominal assets $1,600. His 
father offers to take the assets and pay 25 cents, 

FALL RIVER,—Patrick E. Butler, grocer, has been sold out 
by the sheriff and gone out of business. 

GLOUCESTER.—Simon J. Gray, shoes, has been attached 
for $2,500, and has compromised at so cents. Liabilities $2,750 ; 
nominal assets $2,500. 

HAMPDEN.—The Lacowsic Woolen Company has sus- 
pended, with liabilities estimated at from $150,000 to $200,000 
Mr. H. Smith, of Springfield, the principal stockholder, in- 
dorsed the company’s paper for about $40,000, and it is said has 
taken possession of the property to protect his interests. The 
company was organized in 1866 with a capital of $72,000, which 
became impaired some time ago, for their annual report, filed 
February 15, 1882, showed liabilities $132,270; nominal assets 
$154,551. The company owns the mill, which is mortgaged for 
$39,000, 

HARDWICK.—N, G. Reed, miller and grain, has failed. 
Liabilities about $3,000 ; assets $1,500. 

HYDE PARK.—E. M. Coan & Co., grocers, who recently 
failed, owe $4,100; assets $1,600. 

HYDE PARK.—Anna E. Weisbrod, baker, has been at- 
tached, 

MILLVILLE.—Wilcox & Aldrich, flock manufacturers, are 
asking an extension. Liabilities about $12,000 

NATICK,—Thomas Donellon, shoe manufacturer, has filed 
a petition in insolvency. Liabilities $9,029. 

NEEDHAM.—E, C. Moulton, stoves and tin, has failed, 
Liabilities $3,000 ; nominal assets $2,500. 

NORWOOD.—S, C. Bacon, baker, has failed and offers 25 
cents. Liabilities $1,000. 

WEBSTER.—John Webster & Co., door manufacturers, have 
been attached. 

WORCESTER.—T. J. Carpenter, produce, has failed, and 
called a meeting of creditors for the 29th inst. 

WORCESTER.—T. L, Chase, tinware, has failed. Liabili- 
ties $2,400 ; assets $500. 


tailor, is. in in- 































































MICHIGAN. 

ALLEGAN.—A. G. Harding, shoes, has been 
under chattel mortgages for $10,500. Liabilities es 
$25,000; actual assets $8,000. 
ALMA.—Simon Messinger, of S,. Messinger a 
goods, clothing, etc., has assigned. 
DETROIT.—E. K. Norton, grain commission, susp 
the 16th inst., and gave a bill of sale for $3,000 to his 
law for Booed money. 
McBRIDE'S.—J. W. Waldron, clothing, has been clo 
a chattel mortgage. Liabilities about $5,000; assets $2 
MENOMINEE.—M. Cohen, dry goods, has 


Albert Pauli. 
MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Charles H. Brooks, wholesale ci 
assigned to William Cheney. Liabilities $6,000; assets 
VERNDALE.—Cabanne Brothers, general store, 
and gone out of business. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


BROOKHAVEN,—Samuel Honigman. dry goods, } 
attached. 
DUCK HILL.—A. G. Gattis, general store, bn ssi 
Liabilities $34,000. 
IUKA.—P. H. Davis) general store, has assignee 
$1,800; assets $go0. 
MULDON.-J. W. Plant, ‘general store, has assigoen 
SHIPLAN D.—H. M. Quackenboss & Co., general s 
assigned. Liabilities $15,000; nominal assets bai 
assets $7,500. 
SHUFORDSVILLE.—Stewart & Graham, genet 
have assigned without preference. 
YAZOO CITY.—Emile Schaeffer, cry*goods, has < 
He has been in business about seventeen years. “7 


MISSOURI. 
CARTERVILLE.—Mrs. Mary Andrews, saloon, y 
out to satisfy a deed of trust. 

EVERETT.—Lock & Son, dry goods, etc., have as 
KANSAS CITY.—C. F. Williams & Co., hardware, 
signed to W. H. Watts. Liabilities about $3,000; a 
mated at $4,000. 


signed. 
LEBANON.—C. F. Walter, hardware, has been close 
chattel mortgage, given to A. J. Lee, his former part: 
$4,000 borrowed money. Liabilities $10,000; assets $5, 
QUEEN CITY.—Julius Ortman, general store, has 
ST. LOUIS.—Paul Coper, fancy goods, has assig 
was attached by A. & E. Wallach for $2,700, The non 
assets are $10,000. . 
ST. LOUIS.—E. D. Foree, Jr., foundry, has failed a 
out for $2,000. 
ST. LOUIS.—Mrs, Louis Summerfield, restaurant and s 
has failed. bel 
ST. LOUIS.—J. Weiss, manufacturer of ladies’ underw 
has failed. Liabilities about $4,000; assets $2,200. a 
ig 


NEBRASKA. ~ 

GENOA.-—S, C. Doty, grocer, has failed and sold out 
brother-in-law. 
GRAND ISLAND.—Mrs. F. M,. Van Allen, jewelr 
been closed up on chattel mortgages for $1,029. : 
NEBRASKA CITY.—Koop & Lawrence, grocers, h 
pended, and are closing up business. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


GREAT FALLS.—Charles Watson, grocer, has 
tached for $2,000; assets about $1,000. : 
LANCASTER.—F. A. Colby, drugs, has been 
Liabitities about $10,000 ; the stock inventories $12,300. 
MANCHESTER.—Martin Fitzgerald, marble, has 
tached for $1,009. 
NEW DURHAM.—F. W. Coburn, edge-tool man 
who recently failed, owes about $12,000. He has 
which cost him $27,000, but is regarded not worth n 
except for the business. His real estate is morts 
$4,500. He sold his goods to a creditor, to pay the. 
claim. 
NEW DURHAM.—F. W. Coburn & Son, grocers, ' 
cently failed, owe about $15,000. 
SALEM DEPOT.—William A. Kimball, grocer, has 
Liabilities about $4,000 ; assets $3,000. r a 


NEW JERSEY. 
CAMDEN,—Frank Skinner, coal, has assigned. He c. 
a heavy load of real estate, mortgaged for $18,000. 
the Berkeley House at Seaside Park, 
NEWARK.—Andrews & Co., manufacturers of hi 
reported to have been sold out by the sheriff to sa 
lord's claims. ° 
NEWARK.—Chavette & Wilson, hat manufacture! 
assigned to Frank E, Bradner. Liabilities $7,888 ; assets 
PATERSON.—The liabilities of Claude Greppo, d 
about $75,000 ; assets nominal ; chattel mortgages $10, 
fully covers machinery, etc. 
NEW MEXICO. 
SANTA FE.—Samuel Bonner has been appointed 
Augustus ©, Robbins, furniture. The latter also has 
at Las Vegas and Socorro. d 


NEW YORK, 4 
ALBANY,.—Levi Cohen, manufacturer of cigars, has ai 
signed to Albert Hessburg. I 


ALBANY.—Andrew Fisher, grocer, has assigned t 
Halpin. 
AUBURN.—James Healey, cigar manufacturer, 
closed by the sheriff, compromised the claim, which w: 
old judgment obtained in 1867, and has resumed. * 
BINGHAMTON.-—L. L, Smith & Son, grocers, have 
CANTON,—L, B, Storrs, clothing, is reported inso 
will probably pay about 25 cents. 
CORTLAND.—D, W. Ehresman, clothing, has 
his brother, John Ehresman. 
JAMESTOWN.—The schedules of Hulquist & 
clothing, show liabilities $11,789 ; assets $7,831. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Baker & M 
military goods, show liabilities $97,519 ; nominal — $ 
actual assets $34,359. 
NEW YORK CITY. —The ag sean Clark Balcom, b 


actual assets about $1,000. The nominal assets, except 
book accounts, consist of stocks and bonds hypothecated. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Barnett, Ba 
Hart, wholesale notions, show liabilities $48,474 ; bs 
$52,124 ; actual assets $22,461. 









































NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of H. Cahn & Co., 
jewelry, show liabilities $7,563; nominal assets $4,053 ; actual 
assets $3,642. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Davisson, Griffin & Co., wholesale 
fancy goods, announced their dissolution on the r5th inst., mat- 
ters to be settled by Thomas Tobin and Adam Grant, of San 
Francisco. The firm were a branch of Davisson, Hall & Co., of 
San Francisco, who have assigned on account of losses sus- 
tained in New York. 
~ NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Edwin Dew, liquors, 
show liabilities $8,509; nominal assets $8,413; actual assets 
$7,184. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Dodge & Sinclair, 
yholesale rubber goods, show liabilities $155,478; nominal 
assets $167,160; actual assets $44.250. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of A. P. Erhard & 
Sons, ladies’ hats, show liabilities $21,125; nominal assets 
$10,652 ; actual assets $2,507. 

NEW YORK CITY.—George H. Ehrgott, box manufactu- 
_rer, has assigned to Stephen Giusani. Liabilities $2,000; assets 


NEW YORK CITY.—Fritz Hafelfinger, manufacturer of 
fringes, assigned on the 2oth inst. to Herbert H. Sanderson, 
giving a preference to Streeter & Mayhew $861. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Graham & Aitkin, 
wholesale dry goods, show liabilities $169,849; nominal assets 
$158,215; actual assets $128,914. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Lear Brothers, cigar manufacturers, 
} assigned on the 18th inst. to Friederich Lear, giving preferences 

to Friederich Lear $4,799; Louis’ Fink $100; Carl Lear $2,030; 

Robert Fleming $35 ; total $6,964. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Walter K. Lits, trading as Walter K. 
Lits & Co., retail drugs, assigned on the 19th inst. to Solomon 
G. Carpenter. There are chattel mortgages against him for 
$1,834. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Jacob Rothschild, 

ladies’ underwear, show liabilities $6,454; nominal assets 

$2,190; actual assets $1,683. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Swan & Scoville, refiners of cider and 
manufacturers of vinegar, assigned on the 16th inst. to Thomas 
- O'Neil, giving preference to Morris Scoville for $700. A judg- 

ment obtained a few days previous for $7,127, in favor of J. Hol- 
| brook, for borrowed money, precipitated the assignment. 

i NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of J. A. & W. H. 

Hi Sweeney, bankers, show liabilities $78,522 ; nominal assets $119,- 
393 ; actual assets $23,008. 

[ NEW YORK CITY.—Louisa Whitaker, millinery, assigned 
on the 2tst inst. to Thomas Cox, giving preferences for $1,600. 
NEW YORK CITY.—J. M. White & Co., wholesale teas, 

| __ assigned on the igth inst. to Morris Woodruff, without prefer- 

ence, The failure is attributed to impairment of capital, 

_ depreciation and inability to dispose of their paper on account 

of the unsettled condition of the market. The assignment was 

asurprise to the trade. It is thought the assets will pay a 
_ large percentage of the debts. No definite statement has yet 

been madeas to the amount of the liabilities or assets. The 

firm succeeded the old established house of E. W. Tiers & Co., 
in March, 1869, and stood high in the trade. 

: OGDENSBURG.—Moses Kaiser, general store, has assigned 

i to Robert E. Waterman. 

OLEAN.—Brown & Persons, grocers, have assigned. 
OLEAN.—L. Latimer & Co., shoes, who recently assigned, 
owe about $15,000; assets about $10,000 ; preferences $1,700. 
( ROCHESTER.—The City Bank suspended on the 2oth inst., 
the result of losses in oil speculation by the president, Charles 
E. Upton, who is charged with misappropriating $330,000 of the 
bank’s money. Mr. Upton was heavily long of oil, and, when 
the recent drop in prices occurred, it is said he used the bank's 
money to keep his margins good, but prices continued to decline 
until the losses culminated in his being sold out by his brokers 
and the suspension of the bank. The directors learned of his 
speculation about three weeks ago, when he overdrew his 
‘account with the bank’s New York correspondent, and drafts 
were protested and checks thrown out. An investigation fol- 

: lowed, and Mr. Upton promised to turn over his property to 

secure the bank, but failed to do so. An effort was made to 

raise money to carry the bark through, but when the total 
amount of Mr. Upton’s misappropriations was learned the plan 
fell through and it was decided to suspend. The deposits were 

; about $500,000, and the loans for which the bank holds paper, 

{ outside of the amount due from Mr. Upton, about $800,000. 

_ The oapital was $200,000, all of which has been lost. Mr. Upton 

‘became president in January, 1881, upon the death of E. M. 

- Parsons, having previously been the cashier. Mr. Upton has 

_ since executed a mortgage to the bank covering all his property 

except his residence. About $70,000 of his indebtedness to the 

i) _ bank is said to be secured. 

ROCHESTER.—William Witherspoon & Son, grocers, have 

" ‘assigned to F. A. Griswold with preferences. 

‘ UTICA.—Horace M. Green, printer, has assigned. 

VICTOR.—William C. Moore, banker, assigned on the 20th 
inst. to Josiah Upton, on account of the failure of the City 
“Bank of Rochester, having, it is said, loaned the president, who 
\ is a relative, $75,000. The property assigned consists of the 
‘ bank building, valued at $12,co0, mortgaged for $7,000; cash 
| and notes $10,000; farm valued at $12,000, mortgaged for 
i" $6,0co. The total liabilities are estimated at $100,000. 

t WATKINS.—Jennie M. Spencer, millinery, has assigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘ ELIZABETH CITY.—John B. Lowry, general store, has as- 

signed. Liabilities about $1,400; actual assets about $1,250. 
FAYETTEVILLE.— Abraham Elson, dry goods, has as- 

; signed. 

k FREMONT.—J. K. Smith & Son, general store, have failed. 

= 4 GOLDSBORO,—H. D. Finlayson, general store, has assigned. 

!  ‘-LILLINGTON.—W. W. Salmon, general store, is reported 
financially embarrassed, and his real estate is advertised for 

sale. His stock is chattel mortgaged for $1,200. 

\ WINDSOR.—Mrs. S. C. Barrett, dry goods and millinery, 

) has assigned, with preferences for $4,000 ; assets about $3,000. 


OHIO. 


AKRON.—S. N. Shaffer, grocer, has assigned. 
ASHLAND.—L. Greenwald, clothing has assigned. 
BOWLING GREEN.—Marshall & Co., bakers and confec- 
tioners, have assigned. F 
CINCINNATI.—H. L. Curtis, wholesale and retail grocer, 
has assigned to Alexander Long. He has been reported slow in 
his payments for a long time past. Liabilities about $25,000 ; 
assets about $12,000. 
CINCINNATI.—Julius Harris, merchant tailor, has assigned 
_ to S, Wolfstein. 
 CINCINNATI.—McCaughey & Wikidal, manufacturers of 
laces and fancy goods, have called a mecting of creditors. 
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CINCINNATI.—Strahley & Pollock, manufacturers of neck- 
wear, have assigned. : 

CIRCLEVILLE.—Weinberger & Wortheim, peddlers, have 
assigned to J, W. Cartwright. 

CLEVELAND.—Brassill & Megathy, clothing, have assigned 
to John B, Mooney. ; 

CLEVELAND.—W. J. Lucas, shoes, has assigned to W. R. 
Palmer. 

HICKSVILLE.—S. Blodgett, furniture, is reported to have 
assigned to Wolsey & Batchelor. 

INWOOD.—Ambrose Adams, pumps, has assigned. 

JEFFERSON.—The Second National Bank suspended on 
the 2oth inst., pending an investigation into its affairs. S. J. 
Fuller and H, L, St. John, the cashier and assistant cashier, it 
is alleged, have used the bank’s funds in speculation. Fuller is 
said to have lost $75,000, and has fled. St. John had a stroke 
of paralysis when the defalcation was discovered. The bank 
had a capital of $100,000, 

WILMOT.—J. H. Vail, clothing, has assigned. 

YOUNGSTOWN.—Joseph Stevens, grocer, has assigned to 
S. L. Clark, Liabilities $800; actual assets $400. 


OREGON. 
PHILOMATH.—Allen & Harris, grocers, recently compro- 
mised with Fleishner, Meyer & Co., of Portland. 


- PENNSYLVANIA. 


CORRY,—L. D. Arnold, wholesale cigars, has compromised 
the majority of claims against him at 50 cents. 

CORRY.—N. Harris & Co., dry goods, have been closed by 
the sheriff. A. Harris was the principal partner, and the lia- 
bilities are about $80,000; assets $55,000, of which the stock is 
valued at $30.000. It is said they will offer 25 cents. A. Har- 
ris is reported to have lost $40,000 in oil. 

CORRY.—John Sliney, of Sliney & Whalen, wholesale 
liquors, indorsed the paper of Knox Brothers, oil producers, of 
Kendall Creek, to the extent of about $50,000, and became so 
involved through it that, to secure the merchandise creditors of 
the firm, he sold out the business to his brother, Edward Sliney, 
who assumes to pay the merchandise and bank accommodation 
debts within a year, The total liabilities, including the contin- 
gent as indorser, will amount to about $80,000 ; assets about 
$30, 000. 

CORRY.—L. M. West & Sons, grocers, have been closed by 
the sheriff, 

DOYLESTOWN.—Execution for $1,240 has been issued 
against Conrad G. Hahl, baker. 

HAWLEY.—The liabilities of J. T. & W. Cromwell, tan- 
ners, who recently failed, are estimated at from $125,000 to 
$160,000; preferred claims in Pike county $17,950. 

KENDALL CREEK.—Knox Brothers, oil producers, who 
have assigned, owe about $50,000. 

KITTANNING.—G. A. Williams, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff on execution for $2,100, which it is 
thought will about absorb his personal property. 

LANCASTER.—Executions have been issued against Amos 
Ringwalt, harness, for $3,556. 

LANCASTER. — Execution for $2,937 has been entered 
against A. Rosenstein, clothing. ‘ 

LANCASTER.—Execution for $2,509 has been issued against 
C. D. Tripple, hotel. 

LANDIS VALLEY.—Two suits have been entered against 
Henry Forney & Co., leaf tobacco, ‘ Executions for $6,000 have 
been entered against A. B. Hostetter, of the firm, and a realty 
mortgage against Henry Forney for $7,367. Notice of dissolu- 
tion, dated November 11, was published December 12. Mr. 
Hostetter was also in the milling buginess. 

MILFORD.—The liabilities of J. M, Drew, hotel, are re_ 
ported at $1,350 ; actual assets $419. 

NEWCASTLE.—The liabilities of J. B. Nessle, Jr., grocer, 
who recently assigned, are $7,138 ; assets $9,974. The creditors 
recommend that the business be continued by a trustee until 
the claims are paid off. 

OSCEOLA.—Hoyt Tubbs, hotel, and of Tubbs & Cadugan, 
millers, is in the hands of the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Cooper & Bartlett, commission boots 
and shoes, who are in the hands of the sheriff, owe about $15,000 
for merchandise, and creditors expect to receive nothing. Judg- 
ments to the amount of $12,904 were recently recorded against 
them, and these, it is expected, will fully cover all assets, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas Felthouse, manufacturer of 
shirts, is advertised to be sold out by the constable. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Kelly & Ludwig, commission machinery, 
have suspended payment. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The stock and effects of McDonough & 
Thompson, grocers, were taken possession of by G. R. Danen- 
hower under the sherift’s levy, and he is now running the store 
under his own name until he can find a purchaser. Unsecured 
creditors, it is said, receive nothing. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Samuel Mann, tailor, obtained an exten- 
sion of three months and expects to pay in full. Liabilities 
$2,700, exclusive of judgment for $3,000 in favor of his father. 
He is said to have claimed assets.to the amount of about $7,000. 
He has since removed to Wilmington, Del. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Judgments for $30,000 have been entered 
against Henry Miller, saloon ané variety theatre. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Execution has been issued against 
George S. Smith, furniture, on judgments for $3,150. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Chandler Printing House has been 
sold out at auction, C. D. Freeman, who carried on the busi- 
ness, is reported to have left town without paying his debts. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Reen Lithographing & Printing 
Company has been trying to compromise at 25 cents, but with- 
out success. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Woelpper & Brother, manufacturers of 
dress and upholstery trimmings, were sold out by the sheriff on 
the gth inst., realizing about $4,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—Execution has been issued against J. C. 
Heintz, dry goods, for $3,675 in favor of the German Savings 
Deposit Bank. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM.—W. H. Harvey, general store, 
has confessed judgment for $1,500 in favor of Austin, Nichols 
& Co., of New York. 

TOWANDA.—E. D. Rundell, market, has had execution 
issued against him in judgment for $263. 


goods, is offering to compromise at 25 cents. Liabilities about 


$1,5co borrowed money. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


for $800. 


attaghed by H. O, Peabody ona claim of $200,000. 


out by the sheriff. 
ing to compromise at 25 cents, 


tine, who sold out, is reported to owe considerable. 


and attached., 


bilities $2,000 ; assets about $800. 
E. Loagne. 
for $1,300. 

has failed. Liabilities $1,045. 


ment. 


closed by the sheriff. 


are reported at $2,000; assets about $700. 


general store, are $11,500. They are endeavoring to settle at 50 
cents. 


signed. Liabilities $1,800; assets $1,000. 
have failed and sold out. 
out of business. 


of Wier & Cowley, saloon, has been attached. 


tached for $3,300. 


to have been closed by the sheriff. 


sheriff. 


ties $6,500; assets about $4,500. 


have assigned. 


meeting of creditors. 


the sheriff. Liabilities about $1,200; assets $500. 


liquors, is advertised for sale by the assignee. 
tension. 


be sold out by trustees. 


ported to have left town, and his stock has been seized under a 
bill of sale. 


will go out of business. Liabilities $3,000. 


store, are about $5,000 ; nominal assets about the same. 


of six, twelve and eighteen months, owes $13,945; nominal 
assets $21,284. He has assigned on account of legal technicali- 
ties, but this is not thought likely to interfere with the exten- 





WESTCHESTER.—Elwood M. Brinton, gents’ furnishing 


$5,000 ; stock about $3,000. He has confessed judgments for 


PROVIDENCE.—Davis & Co., bakers, have been attached 


PROVIDENCE.—The Providence Tool Company has been 
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MONTREAL.—Giroux & Chausse, dry goods, have assigned. 

MONTREAL.—Mr. Perry, of Perry & Cassils, wholesale 
boots and shoes, is reported to have signed accommodation 
paper for Alexander Seath & Co. for $60,000, without the know- 
ledge of Mr. Cassils, and the firm have suspended pending a 
settlement of the matter. 

MONTREAL.—Alexander Seath & Co., leather and findings, 
are reported financially embarrassed. 

ST. MICHEL,.—Louis Leveille, general store, is reported to 
have assigned, 

ST. JOHNS.—The stock of A. Cartier & Co., tailors, has 
been sold for 6714 cents, and the stock of Alphonse Ledoux, dry 
goods, for 6114 cents. 

WATERLOO.—John D. Graves, general store, has been 
closed up and the stock seized. . 

WEEDON.—Renaieux & Fils, general store, are offering to 
compromise. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BRANCHVILLE —J. D. Byrd, general store, has been sold 


HODGES.—W. H. Arnold, grocer and confectioner, is offer- 

MYERSVILLE.—E. I. Hinson, general store and turpen- 
TENNESSEE. 

BOLIVAR.—W. H. Carruth, grocer, etc., has failed. 


DANVILLE,—M. T. McCann, general store, has been sued 


DICKSON.—B. F. Mynatt, general store, has assigned. 
DYERSBURG.—E. J. Billings, milling, has assigned. Lia- 


MEMPHIS.—Roper & Flanigan, grocers, have assigned to R. 
Liabilities $10,000; assets $3,000. 
MEMPHIS.—L. Rosenbaum, furniture, has been attached 








HILADELPHIA.— 
A FIRST-CLASS NEW YORK OR EAST- 


ERN HOUSE can secure the services of a competent man to 
act as agent or manager in Philadelphia ; commission, dry 
goods or notions preferred. 

R. C. J., 635 Market street, Philadelphia. 


NASHVILLE.—The Miller-Davidson Furniture Company, 


STANTON.—J. H. Ware, mill, has been attached on a judg- 


TEXAS. 
CANTON.—E. W. Tyler, groceries and hotel, has been 








CHAPPELL HILL.—The liabilities of G. L. Hill, grocer, 
CLEBURNE.—W. H. Wilson, furniture, has been attached. INSURA NCE. 
CRAWFORD.—The liabilities of Brown, Jones & Anderson, 





yf FEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


DUBLIN.—Armstrong & Co., dry goods, etc., have assigned. 
FORNEY.—S. L. Gurneau, groceries and dry goods, has as- TNCORFORDREDI ATO? 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GAINESVILLE.—Neal & Spangler, stoves and tinware, 
Liabilities about $1,400. 

HONEY GROVE.—T. D. Bloys, saddler, has failed and gone 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805. 38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327-30 
SuRPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoLpERs, $6,459,478.08 


ITASCA.—F. T. Wier, of McDonald & Wier, hardware, and 


JACKSONVILLE.—Thompson & Dellis, general store, have 


assigned. CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - =~ 3,000,000.00 
LEWISVILLE.—C. C. Jones, general store, has been at- Net SURPLUS $3,450,478.08 
ae ea 54595478 





MARLIN.—J. W. Perkins, dry goods, has assigned, 

MARTIN’S MILLS.—C. M. Sides, general store, is reported This Company issues Marine Certificates of erases ee 
ble, in case of loss, in London, with BROWN, SHIPL & 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 


PALESTINE.—O. Killi, saloon, has been closed by the 
principal cities of the United States. 


sheriff. 
RUSK.—Hines & Regan, grocers, have assigned. CHARLES PLATT, | WILLIAM A. PLATT, 
SHERMAN.—J. G. Robberson, grocer, has been attached, President. 2d Vice-Pres. 
He was partly burnt out. T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 


TROUPE.—G. W. Cates, grocer, has been closed by the 





WHARTON.—W. F. Schultz, liquors, has failed. Liabili- 


YDELITY anv CASUALTY CO. 


VIRGINIA. 179 BRoaDWaAY, NEW YORK. 
BERRYVILLE.—Tucker & Riely, agricultural implements, | CasH CAPITAL. cea on scite as cantele eenisieloiela alnlala caine a wialase $250,000.co 
ASSETS.... 400,000.00 


DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS........+eeeeeeeeeeeeee 





WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
SEATTLE.—M. Epstein, shoes, has failed and called a 


100,000.0 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
bonds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE,—Solomon King, grocer, has been closed by 


MANITOBA. 
WINNIPEG.—The stock of M. J. Banks, groceries and 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. |. . 
WINNIPEG.—B. C. Kenway, planing mill, is asking an ex- Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the office of the Company, 


WINNIPEG.--H. W. Smith & Co., hotel, are advertised to | WM. M. RicHarps, President. Joun M. CRANE, Sec'y. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


IAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 145 BRoADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
HOPEWELL CORNER.—J. E. Montgomery, tailor, is re- 





ST. JOHN.—Alexander Binning, dry goods, has failed and 





ST. JOHN.—T. G. Ralston, shoes, has assigned. Liabilities Casu CAPITAL z X x K $500 000.00 
ae NOVA SCOTIA. Reserve for all purposes, - 595,033-98 
Net Surplus, = - - - 640,216.48 


BRIDGETOWN.—The liabilities of W. M. Tupper, general ————— 
e Tora AssEtTs, Jan. 1, 1882, $1, 735,250.40 

HALIFAX—Alfred Briand, dry goods, who asks an extension All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. . . 

PETER NoTMAN, President. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


FY ESE TTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
1880 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Incontestable, non-forfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values. 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wempte, Secretary. J. L. HALseEy, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres, 


(ES STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 


No. 409 BRoapWay, NEw YORK. 





sion. 

HALIFAX—The liabilities of 
mission, who recently failed, are $10,700; 
$30,000, consisting of equity in real estate $7,600; accounts 
$22,400. It is thought that the real estate will not realize much 
above the mortgages, and the accounts are mainly worthless. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


BRIGDEN.—W. P. McDonald, general store, has assigned, 

CLINTON.—Moore & Son, grocers, have assigned, and the 
stock is advertised to be sold out. 

INGERSOLL.—The stock of William McBain, dry goods, is 
advertised for sale by the trustee. 

PICTON.—A. J. Corkindale, dry goods, has assigned. 

REGINA.—H. A. Wallis, general store, has assigned. 

ST. THOMAS.—Hiram Buck, planing mill, has assigned. 

ST. THOMAS.—W. H. Crack, furniture, is reported finan- 
cially embarrassed, and his store is closed. 

ST. THOMAS.—George L. Nelson, grocer, is reported finan- 
cially embarrassed, and his store is closed. . 

SIMCOE.—J. S. Hill, general store, is in the hands of the 
sheriff. 

STRATHROY.—Campbell & Co., groceries and liquors, have 
been sold out by the sheriff. 

TILSONBURG.—A. J. Winchell, jewelry, has assigned. 

TORONTO.—The Toronto Oil Company has called a meet- 


ing of creditors. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
GARTHBY.—Q. Trottier, general store, has compromised at 


65 cents. 
MONTREAL.—Aird & St. Jean, shoes, have assigned, 


George Henderson, com- 
nominal assets 











$8,000 accident insurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular and application blank. European permits. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 
(oF ROGERS, PEET & Co.) President, 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary, 
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RICE COMMISSION. 





AN TALMAGE’S 
SONS ca. 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


ler 


96 WALL STREET, NEW_YorK. 
1o, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH. r 
g& 43 NORTH PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS, 


ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 


SLEEL PEN .S. 





a OSEPH. GILLOTT’S 
STEEL -PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers throughoutthe World. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTIoNn, 1878. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


Established 





1878. 


PR C. BAYLDONE, 


Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


16 Shoe and Leather } 


105 SUMMER STREET, 
Exchange Bld’g. $ 


BOSTON, Mass, 





/ YMAN & JACKSON, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
68 WASHINGTON STREET, 


M* 


1g0 SUPERIOR STREET, 


CHICAGO, 





NOBLE & WHITE, 
Solicitors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





mS) ee H. BIRD, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


279 BROADWay, NEW YORK, 





WILLIAM H, WHITE, THEO, S, GARNETT. 














SHAFTING. 


KRON IRON COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Hor Po.isHep SHAFTING 


with magnetic oxide surface, Is round “ia ee and manufac- 
tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRICE LIST No. 5. 





BELTING AND PACKING. 





EW YORK BELTING 
AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &c 
No. 29 PARK Row, NEW York. 

Joun H. CHEEVER, 7reasurer. 








BAGS AND BAGGING. 





KADEE VY, Oh Oil ZiceOr 


25 PEARL St., NEw York. 
80 So. PETERS St., NEW ORLEANS. 


HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lae Sr., Cuicaco. 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers and 
Wool, plain or printed to order. 








FERTILIZERS. 





ALTON, WHANN & CO., 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 


PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample and carefully adjusted proportions 
of Nitrogen ; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and DIA- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONE, a special preparation yielding a 
large percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markable results. Use largely increasing each year. All goods 
sold upon guaranteed analysis, and packed in Patent Acid-Proof 
Sacks, manufactured by us, and used exclusively for our goods. 


E. T, WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck, 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 














YPHiTE & GARNETT, MANUFACTURERS. 
Counsellors at Law, 
P. O. Box 665. NORFOLK, VA. 
BLANK BOOKS. 
W. H. Burroucus. J, 1. Burroucas: |) Vi. Pa Bennett ress. sacpeictcns es eisenareke rs 94 Fifth avenue. 
YS dena UGHS & BROTHER, DISTILLERS. 
Attorneys at Law, Jos. S. Finch & Co............- (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 
P. O, Box 152. NORFOLK, VA, 
All Tax Caan’ coal tre and Corporate Bonds and FIRE BRICK, 
blic Securities a Specialty. 
ahs a Rede I) GBS) Woodland Fire Brick Co. (Limited).............. 36 Sixth Street. 
T. R. BoRLAND, D. TUCKER BROOKE, 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. FURNACE BUILDERS. 
‘ , + Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs, Whitwell F. B, Stoves. 
Spire sh D & BROOKE, 
Attorneys at Law, GLASS. 
NORFOLK, Va, | Geo. A. Macbeth & Co..........0-csscees Lead Glass Chimneys. 
Gv RP & ALLEMAN, Pek 
, = “sf ; dc ? 1 Win; ‘Clark, 6¢ Concer. eeseances fo Hoop Iron, Cotton Ties, &c. 
f \ Ser eOPIEYS BOG COUN SE DTS, Elba Iron & Bolt Co. (Limited)... ..........5 Railway Supplies, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | Ojiver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar Iron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 
; ‘“HEPARD BARCLAY, METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
Attorney, Eagle Paint & Varnish Works...........0..0.e000s P. O. Box 30, 
509 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
L_JENRY S. BUNKER, 


. Attorney at Law, 


Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, TOLEDO, Onto, 





Sas RSCALLEN & CAHILZL, 
Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
Collections promptly made. HAMILTON, Canapa, 








Sh Baerga TILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
: in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, &c.,, 
S. W. cor, Kinc & CuuRCcH Sts., TORONTO, ONT. 


W. MULOCK J. TILT. W.H. MILLER, Jj. CROWTHER, JR, 








EORGE F. GELBACH, 
General Machinist & Founder, 


2281 to 24 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of Special Machinery for all urposes ; also 
Steam and Hand Elevators, Brewers’ work, Millaiane and 
all kinds of heavy work a specialty. Plans and specitications 
furnished when desired. 








BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


ge T. GAMBRILL © CoO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SourTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Always ready to make LisBERAL CasH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments, Grain Receivers, Buy and sell Futures on margins, 





PROMINENT CHICAGO MANU- 
FACTURERS. 





RANE BROS. MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


STEAM AND GAS FITTINGS, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 





DISTILLERS, 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Cologne Spirits. 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Holland Process. 
ENGRAVING, 


Western Bank Note & Engraving Co...., Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 

PERFORATED METALS, 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St. 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 


E, W. Blatchford & Co, Chicago Shot Tower Co, 








fp htck MASTERS & CoO., 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 


13 Atwater Bld’g, Cleveland, O 


SAP LS 


MARVIN SAFE CO, 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
SAFES. 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST) (SECURITY. 








JOURNALS. 
AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A LONDON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


The Organ of the Trade. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Devoted to the Trade in all 
its branches, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Contains specially written reports from 
all the Wool and Worsted centres of 
the world. 


anp TEXTILE FABRICS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
280 STRAND, LONDON, 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Sent to all parts of the world, 
Subscription, yearly, £1 10s. 6d ; 
half-yearly. 15s. 6d. 


AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


News Agent wanted for its sale in 
Canada and United States. Apply direct 
280 STRAND, LONDON. 


WOOL, 





WOOL, 
WOOL, 


WOOL 
WOOL, 


WOOL, 


WOOL, 





BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SRECIALLY, 








CANADA, 
MONTREAL J tvaisceesonees Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO, 
CAND Nw CULV earsianteeieaee Fremont County Bank, 
DENVER cise senscss ...-Colorado National Bank, 
LEADVILELE Sec ccecsccers sce First National Bank. 
CONNECTICUT. 
TEAR DR ORDO scitisralsieisiaje. cele American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
IMAGO Nirratentcdccisiseeeccies R. F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS, 
CHICA GG iinwiaeeisisitsiernisic sian. Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Sav 
ings Association, 
IOWA, 
BURLINGTON (issncses sors Merchants National Bank. 
STORM LAKE: ociccisscicnss Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANSG............ Union National Bank, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ERO) SSEEOIN Up aici vlotaiaie's(e wralalelclais)s 4.5 Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
MERIDIAN Cosacbckabiene Merchants’ Bank of Meridian, 
MISSOURI, 
KANSAS ICED Y oricrecscecns Bank of Kansas City, 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 





Sie rearer Manais cations James Baldwin & Co. 
Watson & Neyhart, 

Bank of Buffalo. 

The Bank of Hornellsville, 













ROCHESTER A wsceseioueelcccs City Bank of Rochester, 
SYRACDSE coves aniscwe,t Third National Bank, 
NEW JERSEY, 
NEVEAR KN ascsteaaesinccde The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
CANTON.. G. D. Harter & Bro, 
CLEVELAN -Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND so00sepaaces<ss Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRAD ERORD wiv eteccttiescecs W. F. Correy. 
PHILADELPHIA........... Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
Street. 
PITTSBURGH... Fifth National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH. ..-Iron City National Bank, 
PITTSBURGH ics acs. vale Penn Bank, 


e! 
PITTSBURGH (South Side).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


CHARLESTON. «o..:¢..-005 Carolina Savings Bank, Geo. W, 
Williams, President ; J. Lamb 
Johnston, Cashier, 


GEORGETOWN .......0...500 R. E. Fraser. 
TENNESSEE, 
NASH VIL EE Shc shecthdvsect Third National Bank, 
RIED PENS iiss sdmalviet catia oe First National Bank, 
TEXAS. ‘ 


-+-City National Bank. 
-Citizens Bank of Texarkana, 






ig Ol ae -Bonner & Bonner. 
BOOT crass .. Waco National Bank, 
UTAH. j 
SALT LAKE CITY,........Deseret National Bank, 





PETROLEUCM, 


Ye D. LOPHER, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 

Office with M. S. NicHots & Co., ‘ 

N. E. coRNER LA SALLE & MADISON 
CHICAGO, ILL. “ 

Special attention given to carrying United Pipe L 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts « 
at low rate of interest. 







































eV MEHLEN, 


BROKER AND DEALER IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODU 


23 William Street, New Yor 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on 1 
a specialty. , 


Ll. COMET is 

* PETROLEUM BROKER) 
Petroleum Exchange, 23 William Street, Ni 

OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 20, 


Represented in Oil City and Bradford. Does a Com 
business only. United Certificates bought, sold and ce: 
margin. . 


W H. JOHNSON, : 


’ BROKER IN PETROLEUM, © 
No. 88 Broadway, “7 
NEW YORK CI 


Henry M. Curtis. Wn. H. Yoo 


ENRY M. CURTIS & COWS 
BROKERS IN 


PETROLEUM AND ITS Propuc 


26 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on m 


[HANG ROE, 


Broker in Petroleum for Expo 
and Pipe Line Certificates, © 


52 BRoaD St., NEw York, AND Oi City, 
Offers to his. patrons every facility for the purchase | 


of these securities on margin. 


Rooms 5 and 6. 


‘a 





N. F. Hitton. Jas. AV 


ILTON & WAUGH, 


PETROLEUM BROKERS, 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 Ei 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. — 





YWOS. B. SIMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, — 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, O1L Cry, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, _ 





H. DUFUR, 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL Crrya 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins, 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, O1L City, by pel 





V. SELDEN, 


Broker in Crude Petroleum, if 
OIL, CLV YsaRas ; 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGIN 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, P 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins, _ 


BRADSTREET; 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and 
Economy. 





me | 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. ‘al 





Terms, $5.00 per year in advance, including postage, 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION 





As a financial and commercial news) aper the foremost pu 
of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practical service to business me: 
Its special trade and industrial reports ; its weekly epi 
bankruptcies throughout the United States and Canntag 

the summaries of assets and liabilities, are alone worth 
scription price. 
The synopses of recent legal decisions constitute an 
ingly valuable feature. 
As commercial transactions, in the wider sense, are co! 
be more and more conducted on a statistical basis, the 
tion contained in BRADSTREET’S is of the first importance 


to producers and middle-men. 
THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED BY TELEGRA 
TO BRADSTREET'S UP TO THE HOUR OF PUBLICA’ 


. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Amos T. Dwicut, Sfecial, 


NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LeuMAN, Durr & Co,, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


Jip BROTHERS, 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TowNn OFFICE, Nos. 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York and 
Liverpool, and advances made on Cotton and other produce con- 
signed to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs, 
B, NeEweass & Co, and Messrs. L, ROSENHEIM & SONS. 


OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 
(Successors to R. M. WATERS & CO.,) 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEW YorK. 
Orders for future contracts executed in New York and Liverpool. 


Gustavus C, Hopkins. 
CHARLES D, MILLER. 


OPKINS, DWIGHT & CO., 


Cotton and Southern Produce 


~ COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
184 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
, contracts. 


A. B. GWATHMEY. J. O. Boss, 


~ Commission Merchants, 





Wm. Monr, H. W, HANEMANN. CLEMENS FISCHER, 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL ST., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
NEw YORK. NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Special Attention given to the execution of 
ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool, 


fo. 123 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
' Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 








NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 


A &.A. MEVER & CO., 
% Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


CRANZ, 


* Importing and Commission Merchant, 
AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 
NUTS and OTHER PRODUCE, 


FLENRY HENTZ & CO., 


; Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for future delivery of COTTON at the New 
York, Liverpool and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges. 

Also, orders for COFFEE at the New York Coffee Exchange. 

: CORRESPONDENTS : 

Messrs. fames Finlay & Co., Liverpool, London and Glasgow. 
Messrs. Smith, Edwards & Co., Cotton Brokers, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Finlay, Muir & Co., Calcutta and Bombay. 
Messrs. Samuel H. Buck & Co., New Orleans. 


: OODWARD 
fms td, LM AN, 


Post BUILDING (rear of Custom House), NEw YorK, 


Offer for sale a large stock of COTTON: 
TEXAS, GULFS and UPLANDS, ALL 
GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 
ean spinners. Terms to suit buyers, 
- eash or time. 


Orders for Contracts Executed. 


CASH ADVANCES 
_ MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 














PreERSON C, ROYCE. 


COs. 


Henry THos, COATES. 
Te AGOAT LS Ae 


2 CORTON, 
No. 125 PEARL STREET, NEw YorK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale ot 
future contracts. 


ONORE BROTHERS GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 





& 





ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL. 


OBERT TANNAHILL & CO. 


COTTON 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 34 New STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Louis Monyjo, Jr. 





Louis Monjo, Sr. 


OOGLSTIULONTO, SR wo CO; 
CoTron EXCHANGE BUILDING, eee 
ew YORK Commission Merchants, 
‘Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
; contracts. P. O. Box 2478. 





A. J. MACAULAY. 





J. L. Macaulay. 


ACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


| ibe to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
ivery in New York and Liverpool. 


Bee POOL, 
| COTTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


Particular attention 
for future de 


ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
COTION. 


Advances made on consignments of Cotton. Contracts for 
Future Delivery of Cotton bought and sold on commission. 





53 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 








‘AWYER, WALLACE ©& CO., 
No. 47 BRoapway, NEw YoRK. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS OF 


, “COTTON, 


and special attention given to orders for contracts for future 
delivery in New York and Liverpool. 





WARREN EWEN, JR. JoHN M, EWEN 


WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


ss yy n J T 
SyENny H. WARE. Gilarecusorpun, | NOs 3% & 23g \Beosn STREET, NEW YoRK. 


py eke & SCHROEDER, 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





EO. BRENNECKE & CO., 


COTTON BROKERS, 


No. 110 Pearl Street, New York. 
FUTURE CONTRACTS A SPECIALTY. 








Geo, H. KRAUSE. WILLIAM G. MarsH. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


A, KENT & CoO., 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 


POOLE, KENT & CO., E. A. KENT & CO., 
Cuicaco, ILL, Sr. Louts, Mo. 


Commission Merchants and Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 









ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Fe age FLEMING & CO., 


Cotton Buyers, 
303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


No. 














CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
whe EVERINGHAM & CoO,, 


Commission Merchants, 





25 La Salle St., adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


On the Chicago Board of Trade, for Cash or Regular Delivery, 
A SPECIALTY. 


Telegraphic and other facilities unsurpassed. 


Special information regarding markets, usually proving cor- 
rect, freely furnished upon request. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT: 
HENRY B. HEBERT & CO., 114 Broad St., New York City. 





y jade LINDBLOM & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


New York CORRESPONDENTS: 
(Goes & CO., 


52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 





TELD, LINDLEY: & CO:, 

New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 
Epwarp M. FIELD. JOHN P. TRUESDELL. Pope C. TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. EDWARD S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 


go La Salle Street, 54 South Gay Street, 


17 South Street, 
VeCELY: CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE, Mp, 





Cc. 
& 


RWIN, ORR (GO 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins, 
nal bert W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) 








ORSE, WARD & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
y Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 
No. 153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 
TUART BROWNE, 
CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell bs pees Grain ; also 
roduce, 


& 


Grain Receivers. 
Shippers of all kinds o 





FreD. P. Rusu & Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


W. E. McHENRy, 
CHICAGO, 


C HENRY, RUSH & CO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





No... 5 





M,C. DUELL, & CO., 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


Rooms 3 to 5. 







CHICAGO, ILL: 





Wo. G, CONKLING. 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 





EO. H. KRAUSE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, New YORK. 


Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price. 


a aed MOORE & CO., 


/ Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 


Orders for the purchase and sale of Cotton for immediate and 
future delivery will receive best attention. 


ALDRON & TAINTER, 


COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
7 NEw YORK. ’ 
ial attention to Futures, Orders promptly executed. 


Sa ae PORTEOUS & CO., 


17 Witu1am STREET, NEw York. 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 


H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
13 New Street, New York, 
REPRESENTING 





ie 








O. CORN & CO., 


Grain and Provisions, 


= 


No. 47 Exc } 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 
R. PRESTON & CO., 
° COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 66 PEARL 


Particular attention 
for future de’ 





ivery in New York and Liverpool. 


SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON &CO., 


M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMIssSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO. 
BE SS SS 


HANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


STREET, NEW YORK. 
iven to the purchase and sale of Cotton 


133 LA SAL 


Speculative orders a specialty 


CHESTER O, ANDREWS, 


LE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 





H. S. Younc. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 44 & 45 PRopucE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





& R. HOWARD, 
e ForRMERLY OF N. M Howarp & Co., 


Commission Merchant, 


. 


F. I. Youna. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 


SY SU Osea Ah OF 


COLTON SUN ERS; 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs. Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co., in New York. Cash 
advances made on consignments to our friends in Liverpool. 











RICHMOND COMMISSION. 


HOS. BRANCH & CO., 
BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Virginia Bonds funded under act of last Legislature for 4 per 
cent. commission, 











CHARLESTON, 3. 1c. 


wie PHOSPHATESCO, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


SOLUBLE GUANO, Highly Ammoniated. 
SMALL GRAIN SPECIFIC, for Wheat and Oats. 
ACID PHOSPHATE, for Composting. 
ASH ELEMENT, for Cotton, Wheat, Peas, etc. 
PURE GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 
PURE GROUND RAW BONE. 
GENUINE LEOPOLDSHALL KAINIT, 
COTTON SEED MEAL. 
NOVA SCOTIA LAND PLASTER. 
SOUTH CAROLINA MARL. 


The above Fertilizers are of VERY HIGH GRADE and 
of UNIFORM QUALITY. 





DRIED BLOOD 


For terms, circulars, etc., address the Company. 


A SHEP OO: PHOS PA AGE 
COMPANY, 
CHARLESTON, |S.» CG. 

ROBERTSON, TAYLOR & Co., Gen. Agents. 

Capacity, 20,000 Tons per annum. 

AMMONIATED FERTILIZERS, 

BONE ASH, 
DISSOLVED BONES, 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Large Importers from the mines in Germany of GENUINE 
LEOPOLDSHALD KAINIT. 


No adulteration in any goods we manufacture or import, 








Established 1870. 


TON ORPHOS PEAT I 0.0, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., 


MANUFACTURE 
SOLUBLE GUANO (Highly Ammoniated), 
ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DISSOLVED BONE, 
ASH ELEMENT, 
PHOSPHATE FLOATS 
from the ‘Duc Atomizing Mills."’ 
Keep always on hand forsale GENUINE GERMAN 
KAINIT (Potash Salis), 
Imported direct from Germany, for th'e Company. 
A high grade of DrrED BLoop, GROUND FIsH ScRaP, SouTH 
CAROLINA MARL, COTTON SEED MEAL. 


/ DISTO PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
(J. B. E, SLOAN, Treas. and Gen, Agent.) 
CHARLESTON, S. C., 
Manufacturers of 
EDISTO ACID PHOSPHATE, EDISTO ASH ELEMENT, 
EDISTO AMMONIATED FERTILIZER, 
EDISTO GROUND ROCK anp ACIDULATED ROCK. 
Importers of GERMAN KAINIT. 
FRANCIS B. HACKER, Pres. Jos1au S. Brown, Treas, 
ANDO PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
OF CHARLESTON, S. C,, 
MANUFACTURE FERTILIZERS, 
Acid Phosphate, Sulphuric Acid, Dissolved Bone, Ash Mixture, 
Ash Element and Ground Phosphate Rock, 
Deal in Crude Phosphate Rock, air and hot-blast dried ; Ger- 


man Kainit, Calcined Marl, and Fertilizer Supplies generally. 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 











Geo, A. WAGENER. 


F, W. WAGENER. 
WAGENER & CO, 


Pe WK 
< WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


LIQUOR DEALERS, COTTON FACTORS, 
TURPENTINE AND ROSIN FACTORS, 
RICE DEALERS, 

AND GUANO MANUFACTURERS, 
CHARLESTON, 20, - C- 


We are prepared to fill orders at lowest market prices, and can 
compete with any market in the United States. We havea com- 
mission department, for which we solicit consignments. 

To our eastern and western friends we will state that we prom- 
ise their orders for Rice, Turpentine and Rosin shall have our 
prompt and careful attention. 

BISCHOFF &»GO:, 

*CHARLESTON, S.C., AND NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
Carolina and Louisiana 
EXPORTERS OF NAVAL STORES. DOMESTIC OR- 
DERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 

OSES GOLDSMITH SON, 
CoTtTon, BAGGING, COTTON TIES, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 








L. 
& 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 








Keres PEABODY & COs 


1 Nassau STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. ¢ 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
eppeapeta bis BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 





f- W. WILSON & CO., 
* 27 & 29 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Bills of Exchange and Letters of Credit 
on all parts of Mexico. 





bende: 3 SH CURL LL Se 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS, 


Send for Lists and Circulars. 


GEORGE STARK & CO., BANKERS, 
33 Nassau Street, New York. 





OLLOCK & BIXBY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 25 Nassau St., New York. 


All issues of Government Securities, Bank Shares, Railway 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission or carried on 
a margin. Special attention given to investments. Interest 
allowed on deposits. 

WILLIAM POLLOCK, - 


ANDREW J. BixBy. 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 





Wo. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. A. H. DAYTON. 


ARL & DAYTON, 
Bankers and Stock Brokers, 


Nos. §5 to 5g DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 





kK OUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), Neve York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. DICKINSON, JULES E. BruGiERE. H.C, DICKINSON. 


ICKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N, Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S, WILLARD, 
Members New Yark Stock Exchange. 


JOWARD LAPSLEY & CO.,, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


Nos 5 WALL STREET, IN Ew 6Y0R K 


R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


Sixteen years experience in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. ¥. StocK EXCHANGE, 


R, J. KIMBALL, A. B. LOUNSBERY, F, E, BALLARD. 








FR H: PARES 25 CO,, 
ke Successors to H, E. DILLINGHAM & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 18 New Street, New York. 


R. H, Parks. M.S, NicHOLs, Chicago. 
C, G, WHITE. 


FR UGENE S. BALLIN & CO., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLace ( 


H. E, DILLINGHAM, 





POST = 
aS NEw York. 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 
° Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. H, STEBBINS. W. F, CHITTENDEN 
> 
S feotca cts & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anp 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 
ERNAM _& COMPANY, 


#” Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YorK, 











. 


ADDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR. & .CO., 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals, Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM., 


THE 


(eo oes NATIONAL BANK, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


C, O. BILLINGS, PRESIDENT. C, H. COLE, CaAsHIeER. 


Banks, Bankers and Mercantile 
Accounts solicited. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AND PROMPTLY REMITTED 
FOR AT REASONABLE RATES, 








REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 


1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW 


CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU. 


YORK, 





| [kk oS BROUWER & EOL 


STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


Evinu C, MITCHELL, 
Gro, W. McGown. 


Geo. H, BROUWER, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Tuos, A. VYSE. Tuos. A, VYSE, Jr. C, C. Broun, 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


as SOMS “& BROGN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 3 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 





W. M. PATTESON, ) Members ; 
Wo. H. Durr, i N.Y. Stock Exchange. J. A. PATTESON. 


YW M. PATTESON & CO.,” 
, STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 67 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEw YorK. 





[JILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


MILLs BLp’c, BRoAD St., NEw York. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 





Jf Vit AM IP ATO! TEN ENON 


STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 3 EXCHANGE CourRT, NEw York. 


Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R, R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, T. H. CURTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 





FRANK SMYTH, 


[ERAN SM VTE CNOOr, 
(Members Phila, and N, Y, Stock Exchanges.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations and Indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 

Deal in Government and Standard Investment Securities, 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on commission, at Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and other Exchanges. 


Connected od Private Wire with 
BOUVIER & WALLACE, Mitts Buitpinc, New York. 


CARROLL SMYTH. 





f£ WILLA YLOR VS CO:, 
" Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





LTCURNE Re Sm CO. 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

_ and sell on all the Exchanges. investments made in 
Bonds and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon application 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. rders on 
margins not entertained. 





Lewis C, NELSON. 
ELSON & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 
Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds, S. 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty. et ve 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS, 


Henry M. NoEL 


RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 
N ecial edition just published exclusively tor the under- 
Dard sa whom orders will be received and executed. 
Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW *GIBROTAER SS, 


J Tue LARGEST TANNERS OF 


io} OEY sig od EA ce gel ie Belk? 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


BOSTON. 


FAYETTE SHAW, 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 





ie ae BROWN 2 Sco. 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 





THE 


V SESE & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Etc. 


13 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON. 
Warehouses: {18 MurRRAy ST., NEw York, 
115 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Factories : 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





WORSTED YARNS. 


WE akRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. ( Limited.) 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


2500 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress 
Goods, etc. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for hand and 
machine work, 





DWARDJ. HAMMOND & CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


No. 55 KiLspy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Frecmun’s National Bank, Boston. 





THE 


(ee COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS oF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Sir ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDW’D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway. 


and is managed 





‘fee ER EAE. FRESS 
AND BINDERY. 


We are now prepared to execute orders 
for every description of 


PEN EP BUN DING 


IN LEATHER, 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 BRoapway, New York, 








id BOSTON. PHILADE, I 
Yarn Commission Merchants 
Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Ly 
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Wolo OF THE WEEK. 


The course of the stock market during 
the past week has been in the main down- 
_ ward, several bad breaks in special stocks 
having taken place, due to special causes. 
Yesterday there was a rally, and some of 
the decline made earlier in the week was 
recovered. Business generally has been 
dull; there is no trading by the outside 
public, and the very large number of ‘‘ privi- 
leges” which expire with the year con- 
tribute to keep the market steady and quiet. 
A decided movement, one way or the other, 
“may be expected soon after the first of 
January; but which way it will go no one 
seems inclined to risk an opinion. 
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The failure of the Codperative Dress 
_ Association of the City of New York, after 
a brief existence, occasioned some little 
surprise, although the event was not en- 
_ tirely unexpected. As is usual in such 
cases, many different reasons are assigned 
Mir the collapse of the undertaking. The 
state of the fall dry goods trade, which did 





not turn out as well as was expected, and 
the pressure of exacting creditors, appear 
to have precipitated the embarrassment. 
Bad management is declared by some to 
have been the chief procuring cause, and 
complaints are made that those mainly re- 
sponsible for the success of the enterprise 
were not sufficiently familiar with the de- 
tails of the business they undertook to 
conduct. Probably all of these causes 
exerted their influence on the result, and 
there can be no doubt, also, that the associa- 
tion was seriously hampered by its attempt 
to do an extensive business on a small capi- 
tal, since it was obliged to depend toa great 
extent upon credit for the large stock which 
it carried. The failure simply affords an- 
other illustration, if one were needed, of 
the truths that a basis for the establishment 
of business must be found in existing needs 
rather than in the whims of individuals; 
that no business concern, even though it 
be called ‘‘codperative,” is exempt from 
the ordinary laws of trade, and that no 
commercial enterprise can be successful in 
the absence of a thorough practical knowl- 
edge of the details of the particular busi- 
ness followed, on the part of the managers, 
and of an efficient and economic adminis- 
tration of its affairs by them. 





The fact that the association was planned 
upon the model of an English codperative 
store renders it not amiss to remark that 
the history of these concerns in England is 
as much suggestive of warning as of 
encouragement to their imitators here. 
As was shown in communications from 
our London correspondent, printed in 
BRADSTREET’S about five months ago, 
these concerns were originated in order to 
avoid the payment of what were considered 
excessive profits to retail tradesmen. The 
main point of the system was that all wares 
were sold at a low rate of profit, and that 
all transactions were for cash. The princi- 
pal result of the institution of these stores 
has been to indicate to tradesmen suffi- 
ciently acute to heed the lesson just how 
large a margin of profit they can realize and 
yet retain their trade. The retailers 
have in many instances benefited by 
their experiences, and have begun to be 
content with cash instead of credit prices. 
The effect of the change of attitude on 
the part of the retailers has been severely 
felt by projectors of codperative stores, and 
many of those concerns have been started 
to fall into the hands of the liquidator in 
afew months. The progress made by the 
great concerns of established position even 
is not anything like so great as it was a few 
years ago. Upon the question whether the 
individual traders will succeed in driving 
the codperative concerns out of business, it 
is, perhaps, as yet premature to decide one 
way or the other; but certainly the less- 
known experiences of the English co- 
Operative system, referred to above, are 
well worthy the attention of projectors 
of business enterprises in the United 
States. 








A memorial from certain New York mer- 
chants protesting against the passage of a 
bankrupt law has been presented to the 
Senate. The petitioners appear to be of 
the opinion that the operation of a bank- 
rupt law is necessarily injurious to the 
business interests of the country, and in 
support of their opinion they assert that 
under the last act fraudulent preferences 
were possible, collusion was not unknown, 
dividends were usually small and the pay- 
ments thereof long delayed, and also that 
the possibility of obtaining a discharge 
proved a constant temptation to dishonest 
persons to engage in speculation. The 
charges made in the memorial amount in 
substance to this, that the administration of 
our bankrupt laws has been attended with 
the same defects that have been inseparable 
from the operation of every human system, 
and that under them the greed and duplicity 
of man have found occasions for their exer- 
cise such as they will always find under 
every legal system until the millenium shall 
come. The charges appear to be mainly 
directed against the act of 1867, an act 
which, as we have already shown in these 
columns, was peculiarly open to criticism, 
especially on the score of expensiveness. 
The obvious remedy is not to go without a 
law, but to cure the defects of the old one 
and remove its causes of offense. This is 
expressly what is proposed to be done by 
the Lowell bill now before Congress. The 
remedy for the tendency ‘‘ to contract large 
debts and enter into wild speculation ” is to 
exercise care in the granting of credits. 
The logic of the memorialists is none of 
the soundest, as will be perceived from the 
fact that they connect the repeal of the 
second bankrupt law in 1843 with a general 
revival in commercial affairs, and attribute 
the revival of trade which began in the fall 
of 1879 to the repeal of the bankrupt law 
of 1867, ‘‘ together with the resumption of 
specie payments.” 





The community seems to have been 
passing through a strange phase of late 
years, during which the relations of the 
criminal to society, as ordinarily under- 
stood, seem to have become somewhat con- 
fused. The extraordinary and unseemly 
prominence into which the commission of 
crime seems to have forced certain individu- 
als is one manifestation of this very peculiar 
social phenomenon. It has seemed at times 
almost as if the former rude distinction be- 
tween the enemy and the savior of society 
referred to in the old line, ‘‘one murder 
makes a villian, millions a hero,” was about 
to be broken down and the meaner de- 
stroyer lifted to the rank of the ‘‘ lords of 
the earth.” Such have been the reflections 
forced upon the observers of the operation 
of social forces for some time past. The 
murderer, the burglar and the highwayman 
have been in turn the cynosures of unfailing 
popular admiration. Gifts have been borne 
to them; they have been regaled with 
dainties, and their gloomy hours of cap- 
tivity have been beguiled with facetious and 





enlivening converse. There have not been 
wanting signs from time to time that the 
criminal mind also was beginning to take a 
new*view of its functions in the social econ- 
omy, in supplying diversion to the jaded 
senses ofthe public and in supplying ma- 
terial for the exercise of its neglected faculty 
of hero worship, and some strange crimes, 
otherwise inexplicable, have been attributed 
to a consuming desire for that notoriety 
which is the peculiar reward of ambitious 
efforts at excellence. 


Even the constituted guardians of public 
order have in some instances exhibited 
symptoms that they are not free from this 
strange infection. The extreme and, as 
we cannot but think, exceedingly injudi- 
cious activity shown in the exercise of the 
pardoning power, is, perhaps, the most 
striking indication that the officers pecu- 
liarly intrusted with the maintenance of the 
integrity of society are as liable to the 
emotional influences remarked 
upon, as are the more humble citizens. 
The action of the Governor of Missouri, 
which excited so much unfavorable com- 
ment, will occur to the reader in illus- 
tration of our remarks. The recently- 
elected Governor of Georgia has impaired 
the confidence reposed in him by the more 
conservative citizens of the state by his 
rather ready use of his pardoning preroga- 
tive. Even in Massachusetts, which is 
nothing if not conservative, the close of 
Governor Long’s term has been signalized 
by the pardon of a man who was convicted 
some years ago of the crimes of forgery 
and embezzlement. This action, although, 
it is said, founded upon the request of num- 
bers of reputable citizens, many of whom 
were creditors of Pond, is, we think, greatly 
to be regretted. It is difficult to under- 
stand how business men especially could be 
prevailed upon to petition for this man’s 
release. As we have pointed out before, 
the security of the commercial community 
in dealings under the modern credit system 
is sapped and undermined by the crime of 
forgery, of which, among others, this man 
was convicted. The destructive possibilities 
of this crime are immeasurably more vast 
than those of many of the ruder crimes 
which are visited with so much popular 
odium. The field of activity of the criminal 
offending in this regard tends to become 
wider, while that of the more violent of- 
fender tends to become restricted. The effect 
of such action as that under consideration 
cannot fail to be in the highest degree de- 


we have 


moralizing, tending, as it necessarily must, 
to obscure the moral conceptions of those 
who look to the first officer in the state for 
a practical commentary upon the laws 
which he is constituted to guard. Our 
executives should reflect that while a mer- 
ciful care may be exercised in behalf of the 
criminal, the interests of society are not 
wholly unentitled to respect, and conserva- 
tive citizens should demand that the course 
of justice be neither arrested nor diverted 
by maudlin sentiment. 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES FOR 1882. 


We give herewith our statistical sum- 
mary of mercantile failures in the United 
States and Canada for 1882. The returns 
for the last two days of the year are lack- 
ing, and we are, therefore, unable to give 
the complete tables as to failures in particu- 
lar trades, etc., until next week. The 
figures below, however, so far as relates 
merely to the number of disasters, are suf- 
ficiently near the true return for purposes 
of comparison. In BRADSTREET’S of next 
week we shall present as close a study into 
the year’s disasters as the obtainable returns 
will permit. As will be scen, 1882 scores 
7,574 disasters, against 5,929 in 1881, and 
4,350 in 1880, being an increase of 1,645 over 
the record of last year. The following 
table presents the figures in detail, subject, 
as indicated, to corrections from later re- 
turns: 
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The feature of these returns, worthy of 
special comment, is the large increase dur- 
ing 1882. As indicated by our reports from 
week to week, this increase largely occurred 
during the last quarter of the year, while 
the general readjustment of trade to a lower 
range of prices has been going on. The 
number reported for the first, second, third 
and fourth quarters of the year being re- 
spectively 2,146, 1,503, 1,658, 2,267. It 
will be noted that the number of trade dis- 
asters was exceptionally larger in both the 
first and last quarters of the year when 
the blunders of the twelve-month have 
had time to culminate. The reaction 
that has been going on throughout the 
country must be regarded as a sign of 
returning health. There is now good reason 
for the belief that the country is returning, 
by gradual steps rather than by a violent 


movement, to a point where the swelling 
tide of trade will again bring a new excess 
ot disasters. When January 1, or settle- 
ment day, shall have been passed, we will 
be better able to judge as to the healthful- 
ness of the conditions under which the new 
year must be entered upon. But while un- 
certainty abounds, the outlook, at present 
writing, cannot be regarded as unfavorable. 
The percentages of assets to liabilities as 
given above, based in part upon actual 
returns and upon well-advised estimates, are 
greater than for 1881. This may be re- 
garded as evidence that the unsoundness 
of trade is not so great as has been feared. 


PROSPECTS OF BUSINESS LEGIS- 
LATION. 

The second session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress is not likely to fulfill its promises. 
The members assembled three weeks ago, 
fresh from the elections, the Republicans 
warned by their defeats that the pcople 
were dissatisfied, the Democrats encour- 
aged by their victories in believing that 
Republican methods had been condemned. 
There was at the outset a great profession 
of industry and a notable manifestation of 
zeal. The thundering, however, has thus 
far been mainly in the index. The Ways 
and Means Committee started with a very 
aggressive movement in reporting a bill 
which proposed to entirely repeal the 
tobacco tax. The Ways and Means se- 
cured a majority, but had this only by a 
snap judgment, for if action had been de- 
layed one day, so that two absentees could 
have arrived, the majority of the committee 
would have been opposed to such a bill. 
Each day since the measure was laid 
before the House it has lost support, and 
to-day its advocates could not secure its 
passage even in the House, while in the 
Senate so radical a measure has little fol- 
lowing. Two things have operated to 
weaken the strength of this proposed re- 
duction: First, it is by no means certain 
that the revenues will stand such a strain; 
second, the matured opinion of the best 
thinkers in Congress is that the wisest 
reduction can be effected by a modification 
of the tariff, and that the internal revenue 
must be kept until it shall be ascertained 
how much income the government can 
spare. Moreover, the friends of tariff 
reduction are convinced that the move- 
ment in favor of free tobacco was in effect 
a movement to maintain the present tariff, 
and that it was hoped by such a scheme to 
secure in favor of the protected tariff the 
indirect support of the representatives from 
the southern tobacco-growing states. The 
sentimental argument that the poor man 
ought to have a free pipe is answered by 
the much more sentimental argument that 
the children of the poor man ought to have 
cheaper stockings. 

The treatment of the tariff question this 
winter is likely to illustrate the inability 
of both the majority and the minority to 
agree upon any definite course of action. 
The need of a revision of the tariff is no 
longer denied by some of the strongest 
advocates of protection. It was thought 
that the Tariff Commission had opened the 
way for changes in the existing cumbrous 
and incongruous system. The report’ of 
the Tariff Commission was welcomed at 
first by the genuine friends of tariff revision 
as promising a substantial reform. Closer 
examination of its details shows that the 
reforms proposed are specious; that many 
of the suggestions are traps, the effect of 
which, while it would be to simplify, would, 


at the same time, be to increase the tariff 
on many articles. 

With but eight weeks of the Congress 
remaining, the work of considering the 
tariff revision has hardly begun. The 
methods employed for the consideration of 
the subject are not such as promise suc- 
cess. The Ways and Means Committee 
in the House, the Finance Committee in 
the Senate—the former with a moderate 
degree of puplicity, the latter in sworn 
secret sessions—are examining, line by line, 
the Tariff Commission’s proposed bill. The 
result has been partially confused progress. 
The final result is pretty certain to be that 
the bills which may be reported by the two 
committees will fall between the two houses. 
The Finance Committee, which is a smaller 
and less unwieldy body than the Ways and 
Means Committee, will have its bill reported 
to the Senate, undoubtedly, before the 
Ways and Mcans Committee can perfect a 
measure; but the earliest date fixed by the 
Senate Committee for such a report is 
January 15. It is probable that the Senate’s 
bill, if it passes at all, will reach the House 
before that body will have concluded the 
consideration of the bill from its own 
committee. There is such a jealousy in 
the House as to the technical right of 
the Senate to originate a revenue meas- 
ure that there will be a disposition to 
refuse to consider the Senate’s bill, and 
to wait until the House bill can be agreed 
upon in the Senate. This feeling will be 
encouraged by those who do not desire to 
have any tariff legislation. And it happens 
that the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Judge Kelley, and the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, Mr. 
Morrill, are both ultra-protectionists. The 
friends of revenue reform are of opinion 
that these gentlemen do not desire the 
passage of any tariff bill at this session. 
Whether this opinion is well founded or 
not, it is quite certain that a large body of 
Democrats, for partisan purposes, are op- 
posed to any action upon the tariff. Their 
reason is that they hope to secure some 
advantage for their party by assuming the 
whole responsibility for the work of reform 
themselves in the next Congress.  Alto- 
gether, the present prospect is, according 
to the best opinion, that the agitation of 
the tariff question will be barren of results. 
Manufacturers and business men, therefore, 
who base their calculations upon the tariff 
system, will do well to be prepared for at 
least another year of the uncertainty inci- 
dent to the agitation of this subject. 

It cannot be said that the prospects for 
the enactment of any of the other import- 
ant measures which so vitally affect busi- 
ness interests are very good. The friends 
of a bankrupt bill are very confident that 
the Lowell bill will pass the Senate. Pos- 
sibly their confidence will prove to be well 
founded, but there is very great reason to 
apprehend that the measure will fail in the 
House. Time is against it. A large pro- 
portion of members, particularly from the 
south, are opposed to any bankrupt law. 
Another measure which would greatly affect 
business interests is the Interstate Court 
bill, which proposes the creation of a system 
of intermediate courts, with eighteen judges, 
to relieve the United States Supreme Court 
of the vast accumulation of cases upon its 
docket. There are now upon the docket of 
the Supreme Court, awaiting trial at this 
term, nine hundred cases. Fully three 
years will be required to clear- the docket 
of these cases alone, if not a single new 
case shall be presented. In these nine 


























































hundred cases millions of dollars of capital 
are involved. The best lawyers in the two 
houses favor this intermediate court bill 
in the interests of a sound jurisprudence 
The bill has passed the Senate. Ther 
strong political opposition to the meas 
in the House on the part of those who | 
for a change of national administration 
1884, and who are unwilling to allow 
present authorities to make these appoin 
ments. That important measure, ther 
fore, is likely to sufter shipwreck upon tl 
rock of political patronage. It was prom- 
ised that the Forty-seventh Congress should 
not adjourn until something should be done 
as to the important question of transporta- 
tion. Bills relating to interstate commerce 
load the calendars of the two houses. 
They, too, will go down with the Congress, 
under all sorts of constitutional objections” 
and the opposition of corporate interests. 
It was promised that something should be 
done to assist commerce, by wiser naviga- 
tion laws, or by the passage of a law 
which would help to restore Americar 
commerce. A special commission was ap- 
pointed. It has made two reports as an- 
tagonistic in character as the two different 
schools of the tariff can be. 
The Forty-seventh Congress will be very 
certain to adjourn with the American f 
to be seen nowhere on the world’s seas 
cept upon the few rotten tubs or unsz 
iron vessels which constitute the so-call 
American navy. Business men have great 
interest in a reformed civil service, to th 
extent, at least, of securing the in 
duction of more efficient and practical bus 
ness methods into administration. The 
is more prospect that some civil-serv 
reform bill will’ pass than there is that 
other of the important measures on the c 
endars will be enacted. But, altogether, it 
is obvious that the present Congress will 
end with an overloaded calendar. The ty 
houses have been nearly equally divi 
between the political parties. Neith 
party has had any well-defined positic 
upon the important questions of the da 
and each has sought to hold the ot 
responsible. > 
But if, as seems probable, the sessio 
likely to be barren of any good results, 
fair to state that very little more mischief 
to be expected. The worst work in 
way of extravagant expenditure was d 
at the last session, at which, however, tl 
very important bill continuing the presen 
national banking system for twenty yea: 
more was passed; and a Congress whic 
has enacted that law deserves, at least 
some credit. ie 
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THE LAST RIVER SUSPENSION BRID 
One of the most important of modern engin : 
works, both from a commercial and a scientific a’ 
pect, israpidly approaching completion. The 
bridge which is to unite the cities of New Yor 
Brooklyn, and has been building for the last th 
years, will be thrown open to the public during 
coming spring. While its completion will 
American enterprise and engineering wi 
greatest success in modern bridge-build 
will be a potent factor in contributing to the 
opment of the center of American commerce. — 
The idea of building the bridge originated sor 
twenty years ago, but it did not take a 
shape until January 25, 1867, when the late 
H. C. Murphy introduced an act in the Sena 
incorporate the New York Bridge Company, 
powering it to construct and maintain a permane 
bridge over the East river, and authorizing the 
cities to subscribe to the capital stock such am¢ 
as two-thirds of the respective common co 
should determine. The act was passed April 
the same year. On May 23 John A. Roebling, 
had successfully built the two longest-span b 
in existence, those, namely, at Niagara an 
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cinnati, was appointed chief engineer, In his first 
port, dated September 1, 1867, he recommended 
| _asuspension bridge with 1,600 feet span, and sub- 
stantially outlined the present structure and set 
orth its practicability. His project was novel and 
daring. It represented so important an interest and 
so large an investment that the directors deemed it 
advisable to obtain an indorsement from other mem- 
bers of the profession. Accordingly, in May, 1869, 
a report was presented to the board by Iloratio 
Allen, B. H. Latrobe, W. J. McAlpine,, James P. 
Kirkwood, and other eminent engineers, who, after 
a careful examination, substantially approved of the 
plans in general and in detail. In the same month 
a commission of three government engineers, 
General Wright, General Newton and Major 
King, was appointed, in compliance with an act 
f Congress, to report with regard to the bridge 
being an obstruction to navigation. These gentle. 
men likewise indorsed the scheme in the main, but 
recommended an increase of five feet for the clear 
headway under the central span and a few minor 
changes. 

Thereupon arrangements were at once made to 
b egin work. On January 3, 187c, the ground was 
broken by tearing out the north slip of Fulton 
Ferry, to prepare for the foundation of the Brooklyn 
tower. The first wire rope was stretched across the 
river August 14, 1876; the last one, completing the 
es, was run over October 5, 1878. In the mean- 
the approaches were put under way at such times 
that all the parts of the bridge would be simultan- 
eously finished. A change of organization was 
effected in 1874, when theoriginal stock company was 
bought out by the cities of New Yor and Brooklyn, 
and the completion of the bridge was placed in 
the hands of a board of twenty trustees, the mayors 
and controllers of the two cities being of the 
number. ‘The original estimate of the cost was set 
‘down at about $7,000,000, exclusive of the neces- 
sary real estate, which was valued at about 
,000,000 in addition, and it was expected to 
have the bridge finished in five years. But unfore- 
seen difficulties, as well as many changes in the de- 
n, which suggested themselves from time to time 
nd have now brought about a very different and 
more useful and substantial bridge than the one 
originally intended, have raised the actual cost to 
nearly $15,000,000, which sum, however, after the 
resale of some property, is to be reduced to about 
$13,400,000, excluding interest. The time of con- 
‘struction has been about thirteen years. 

_ The benefits which are expected to accrue to both 
ties from this gigantic undertaking are sufficiently 
great to make the large investment a paying one. 
The development of a city is stimulated by both ex- 
ternal and internal causes. The one is represented 
by its geographical position with reference to the 
resources of its wealth and to its facilities for com- 
m erce, the other by the facility o:fered to the trans- 
action of business within the town. The degree to 
which the latter is obtained depends not only upon 
the intelligence and enterprise of the inhabitants, 
but directly on the comparative ease and rapidity of 
sfer between its districts. It is undeniable, both 
m our own and European experience, that the 
arger a city the more convenient, quick and safe 
must be the means of communication in it, if it is to 
‘compete with other large and more favored centers 
of population. A good system of strect alignments, 
mveyances, telegraphs, eic., all tend to shorten 
tance and time between points that are fre- 
mented. In connection with this the advantage 
ing to New York from the elevated railroads, 
lowing a much greater arhount of business to 
transacted in a day than formerly, may be men- 
ned. The East River bridge must have a similar 
fect. “Che saving of time in crossing the bridge 
m points beyond its termini will be almost fifteen 
nutes, leaving out of consideration the additional 
tentions on the ferries due to ice and fogs. We 
cht, therefore, assume that a great part of Brook- 
will be moved as much nearer to New York as 
one can travel in a quarter of an hour. The eftect 
which such an approach of two large centers o/ 
population will have must be at once beneficially 
felt in both cities. 

_ The bridge is of the suspension order. The 
towers upon which the suspending cables rest are 
‘situated immediately at the two shores, and form 
aspan of 1,595 fect, which is 50 per cent. greater 
than any heretofore attempted. The faces of the 
anchorages which hold the ends of the cables are 
scated 930 feet from the centers of the towers. The 
ridge, therefore, has three spans in a distance of 
460 feet; including the approaches it is nearly 
6,000 feet long. The height of the towers above 
hig h-water is 283 feet, or 346 feet and 312% feet 
ove their foundations respectively, which latter 
ure 170 feet long by to2 feet wide. The 
hakeges are 89 feet high, 129 feet long and 119 
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feet wide at the base. The ‘masonry in the towers 
measures up to the enormous amount of 85,000 
cubic yards; that in the anchorages to 66,000 cubic 
yards. The roadway is 85 feet wide, and is sup- 
ported by four cables, each of which is 153{ inches 
in diameter and contains 5,434 wires, measuring in 
the four cables 14,060 miles, or more than half the 
distance around the earth. The wire in the four 
cables is of steel and weighs nearly 3,500 tons. The 
permanent weight of the river span is 6,740 tons; the 
greatest transitory load is estimated at 1,380 tons, 
making the total weight of the loaded span 8,120 
tons. 

The travel over the bridge is to be accommodated 
in the following way: Six trusses extend along the 
entire bridge to give it increased strength and stiff- 
ness. They divide it into five sections. The two 
outer ones are each sufficiently wide to allow for 
two lines of vehicles. The next two are reserved 
for cars, and the center section is to be the footway, 
The latter measures 15 feet 7 inches in width in the 
clear, and is elevated so that an unobstructed view 
is obtained, while telegraph wires and pipes for 
various purposes occupy the space beneath. The 
cars are to run across the bridge on the principle 
recently applied to the traction of city passenger 
cars in some streets of Chicago and Philadelphia, 
namely, that of attaching them at will to a contin- 
uously moving wire rope. The speed of this rope 
will be maintained at about ten miles an hour. It 
is intended to run cars at very frequent intervals, 
say, of one to two minutes, thus avoiding a tedious 
delay at the station. The estimated time of cross- 
ing the bridge on the cars is seven minutes. The 
rate of fare has not yet been determined upon. 
Pedestrians will cross free of charge. The open 
spaces in the anchorages and under the many 
arches of the approaches leading to them will be 
utilized as warghouses. The present terminus of 
the City Hall branch of the elevated raiiroad, which 
stands directly at the end of the bridge, will likely 
be removed from its obstructing position as soon as 
arrangements have been adjusted to enable the cars 
to cross the bridge. A few years ago it was sug- 
gested to prepare the bridge for the reception of 
Pullman cars, the heaviest and largest now in use. 
Although this entailed a considerable increase of 
weight and expense, Colonel Roebling consented to 
the change, on the reflection, ‘‘ Of what benefit has 
it been to erect this bridge at a vast expense unless 
we use it for every possible purpose to which the 
structure will lend itself?” 

In view of the advent of the opening of the bridge 
and of the value it represents, both in the sums of 
money expended and in the benefits to be derived, 
it will be interesting to consider some of the most 
important features on which its success depends. 
The serious results that would follow its destruction 
—a not unnatural supposition in view of such recent 
disasters as the fall of the Tay bridge—could be 
somewhat realized should we suddenly be deprived 
for years of the rapid transit furnished by the 
elevated roads. In the first place, the stability of 
the bridge depends on that of the towers, which, 
including their own weight, exert the enormous 
pressure of 86,000 tons each upon their foundations. 
At the floor line the pressure is 26 tons per square 
foot; at the surface of the water it is only 13% tons, 
owing to the larger sectional area, and at the base, 
where it has again more than double the area, the 
pressure is 6% tons per square foot. To insure a 
uniform distribution of the weight it was necessary 
to use solid timber platforms, respectively 15 and 22 
feet thick, 170 feet long, and to2 feet wide, upon 
which to found the piers. Wood when immersed 
in salt water is imperishable, and to protect it 
against sea-worms it is merely necessary to sink it 
beneath the river-bed. To give it a firm and even 
bedding it was necessary to excavate the bottom of 
the river to aconsiderable depth. To do this the 
pneumatic method was used, according to which 
the water at the bottom of the river is driven out 
from under a vessel of the size of the contemplated 
foundation by means of compressed air, and thus 
enabling the men to work, as it were, in a large 
diving-bell. 

Owing to the fact that the caissons—formed for 
this purpose below the just mentioned platform— 
were much larger than any heretofore built, many 
novel features and difficulties arose. Extreme care 
was taken to make them air-tight by calking all 
the seams, and, besides, by covering the entire cais- 
son with a vast sheet of tin, unbroken throughout. 
The surface of the interior chamber, in which the 
men were to work, was coated, in Brooklyn, with a 
varnish to prevent the air from escaping through 
the pores of the wood, and, in New York, with a thin 
bo'ler-plate lining, riveted and calked so as to be 
air-tight, and as a protection against fire, which 
had at one time threatened the destruction of the 
Brooklyn caisson. A bottom of very great hard- 


ness was finally reached. At the Brooklyn side it 
was 44 feet, at the New York side 78 feet, below high 
water. The caisson was filled up solidly with 
masonry and concrete. The stone-work built upon 
the platform was mainly granite, a small portion 
being limestone. The interior stones were all laid 
in level courses and squared. Only 8 per cent. of 
the bulk of the towers was taken up by the joints, 
which were carefully filled with concrete. At im- 
portant points all stones were tied with iron cramps. 
Never before were piers built of such vast dimen- 
sions and with more care and caution than these 
two monuments of American skxill. Now, after 
nearly the entire weight is placed upon them, the 
total settlement has been no more than what is due 
to the natural shrinkage of the material—about one 
inch from the time of reaching high water. 

Next in importance is the superstructure. The 
longest span before attempted was 1,000 feet—in the 
bridge at Cincinnati. While in theory the safety of 
so large a span as nearly 1,600 feet is unques‘ioned, 
it was advisable in practice to use every possible 
precaution. The wire is of steel, and its manulac- 
ture was carefully inspected. The cable-making was 
done probably with more care than ever before, in 
order to obtain a perfectly uniform strain through- 
out. To guard against corrosion, cach wire was 
galvanized with zinc and coated with oil, and the 
cables were wrapped closely with wire and painted 
with white lead. Their strength can be estimated 
as follows: The factor of safety of the material is 3%, 
z, é., to tear the cables it would take 3% times the 
greatest weight that can be placed upon them. 
The weight of the bridge itself is five times that of 
the estimated greatest transient load. The break- 
ing strain of the cables could therefore not be 
reached until the transient load is over twenty times 
the greatest expected amount. In fact, as the factor 
of safety of the anchorages is only 6, the cables 
before breaking would be more than strong enough 
to lift them up from their foundations. Their 
rigidity, further, is such that it takes several hun- 
dred tons to move them up or down perceptibly. 

One of the most serious difficulties to be con- 
tended with is the maintenance of the balance of 
the spans during unequal loading, and the pre- 
vention of excessive motion of the cables in the 
saddles on the towers. This motion will be relieved 
by the friction of the rollers, the resistance and 
support of the trusses which are continuous through 
the towers, and by the action of 432 stays radiating 
from the top of the towers 350 feet in both direc- 
tions, which alone could carry a large part of the 
whole load. To stiffen the structure against vibra- 
tions due to the travel or to severe storms, 6 trusses 
extend the whole length of the bridge, and floor 
beams, or the supporting trusses of the roadway, 
placed every 7% feet, extend across its full width. 
Horizontal stays and ties are likewise used to add 
to the stiffness wherever possible. A danger to the 
bridge from overweighting or from strong winds is 
not to be feared. Heavy oscillations, due to a 
regular step in crossing, can be avoided by regula- 
tion, although this danger becomes less to be feared 
the larger and heavier the bridge. The greatest 
peril to be expected is that of a large conflagration 
under or near the bridge, as the heat cou'd greatly 
impair and even destroy the strength of the cables. 
This danger is to be guarded against by controlling 
the adjacent property and prohibiting the storage 
thereon of inflammable material. A further pre- 
caution will be taken by leading a perforated pipe 
along the cables, from which they can be wet in 
case of necessity. The construction of the ap- 
proaches, though not comparing in difficulty or 
novelty with that of the bridge itself, offered many 
problems which had called out the ingenuity of the 
engineers. With a most searching investigation 
into all the dangers to the bridge and the means of 
their avoidance, and with as careful an execution of 
the work as has been given any large work of. our 
times, there need be no fear of its failure, and there 
can be no doubt that the expected benefits will be 
realized and permanently maintained. 

It may finally be interesting to examine into some 
of the effects which the completion of the bridge will 
have in changing certain existing conditions. The 
most important effect will be caused by the short- 
ening of time in the transfer between the two cities, 
beyond the bridge termini, to the extent of from ten 
to fifteen minutes. This saving of time between the 
business centers of the cities will naturally tend to 
increase communication in proportion, and, as a 
consequence, the amount of business done. ‘The 
greater rapidity with which New York can be 
reached by those residing in Brooklyn will either 
increase the time desirable for rest or add to the 
time available for business. A second eftect will be 
the more rapid growth of Brooklyn eastward, for it 
will take less time to reach New York from many 
districts that are not yet built up than it does now 
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from many that are well settled. Temporarily, we 
may even expect a reaction in the growth of other 
districts around New York. In the city itself, owing 
to the position of the bridge terminus, there must be 
caused a further tendency to draw the center of 
business still more northward.- An expected in- 
crease in the value of property near the bridge will 
probably be due not only to the fact of its proximity 
to the same, but to the restrictions to be placed 
upon a certain tract of land below the bridge, and 
about 200 feet in width, in order to prevent any 
extensive conflagration, which would seriously in- 
jure the cables, and therefore the entire bridge. 
This immunity will doubtless have its special value. 
The usefulness and safety of the extensive room for 
storing merchandise under the approaches to the 
bridge will tend to draw into the neighborhood a 
business not heretofore carried on in 
localities. 

The opening of the bridge will undoubtedly de- 
crease the ferry traffic in its vicinity for a time. 
But the decrease can neither be great nor enduring. 
The communication between the large strips of 
land on each side of the river lying below the 
termini of the bridge will not be affected by it, and 
will always supply a considerable trade, while the 
bridge will mainly accommodate the higher and 
more distant parts. The ferries are also likely 
to retain most of their goods traffic, especially 
if its destination is along either bank of the river, 
because of the desire to avoid the grade in crossing 
the bridge. This grade, however, is comparatively 
slight, being only 3% feet in 100 feet, or somewhat 
less than that on Wall street, between Broadway 
and Nassau street. 

It still remains to mention a few points regarding 
the effect of the bridge on the river traffic. Asser- 
tions have been made at times that it would-be an 
obstruction. The clear headway at the center of 
the bridge at high water is 135 feet; at low water 
140 feet. No permanent standing rigging of any 
ship would, therefore, at any time reach above the 
bottom of the bridge floor. The span admits of 
the unobstructed passage of all schooners, barks, 
brigs and steamers, as well as ships carrying less 
than 1,000 tons. Those with a greater tonnage will 
have to lower some of their upper detachable spars. 
An estimate indicates that this proportion is from 
3 to 4 per cent. of the craft ordinarily lying along 
the East river, and that hardly one in two hundred 
of the passing vessels would have to strike any of 
the spars. This number will even constantly 
diminish as the commerce of the world is carried on 
more and more by steamers, The increase of cost, 
and the permanent inconvenience to the bridge 
traffic by increasing the grade and height beyond 
the present, would therefore not have been justi- 
fied. The bridge is to be thrown open to the pub- 
lic by degrees—z. ¢., pedestrians will be able to 
cross itin March, the carriageways will be finished 
in April, and the railroad will be completed during 
the summer. 
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THE STEAM-HEATING COMPANIES IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Considerable complaint has been heard in New 
York of late against the steam-heating companies. 
This fault-finding has been largely indiscriminate, 
and is due to the accidents occurring to the steam 
mains, and which have necessitated reblockading 
streets, or have caused inconvenience to the public 
in other ways. From published accounts of the 
damage caused by recent explosions of steam mains, 
in which interviews were given with prejudiced or 
ill-informed individuals, the impression has gone 
abroad, first, that the New York Steam Power & 
Heating Company was the principal offender, and 
afterward that the New York company was quite 
blameless, and that the American Heating & Power 
Company was principally concerned in the annoy- 
ances referred to. In order to learn something 
definite concerning the companies, and the accidents 
occurring to the works under the charge of each, 
officers in those companies were sought and inform- 
ation requested. It appears that the New York 
Steam Power & Heating Company was incor- 
porated July 2, 1879, Edwards Pierrepont, H. G. 
Stebbins, E. D, Morgan, Marshall O. Roberts, N. 
M. Beckwith and H. M. Jewett being mentioned as 
incorporators. The capital stock was placed at 
$5,000,000. This company acquired the well- 
known Holley patents for supplying steam, from a 
central station, throughout a town or city to con- 
sumers for power or heating purposes. It is 
further asserted that the New York company still 
further improved and perfected the Holley system 
by an extended series of experiments, the improve- 
ments made, it is stated, having been patented. 
The company built an extensive establishment 
for the generation of steam on Greenwich street, 
near Cortlandt, and by May last had completed 
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laying about one mile of street mains. They now 
have about three miles and a half of mains, having 
opened the same to consumers, since May, at the 
rate of about half a milea month. The officers of 
this company say, in reference to accidents to pipes, 
that they have had but two such occurrences, which 
were due to accident and oversight. In one case 
a valve had been left open in the pipe. Since that 
occurred a system of tests has been introduced to 
give warning in case of an open valve. The second 
set-back was on Broadway, near Park Place, where 
a leak was discovered, and the pipe had to be taken 
up and replaced. At the time the pipe was laid it 
was insisted by the Department of Public Works 
that the company should keep 200 feet of mains on 
the ground where work was goingon. As shown by 
an examination of the main, it had been rendered 
defective by the wheel of some passing dray. 

The American company, while not possessing a 
record quite so free from accidents, nevertheless 
makes out a fair case. It is the younger organiza- 
tion of the two named, having been incorporated in 
February, 1881, with an authorized capital ot 
$6,000,000. This, it appears, is based largely on 
patent rights, franchises, etc., formerly owned by 
the United States Heating & Power Company. 
Among those interested in the American Heating 
& Power Company are several wealthy citizens 
of New York, and there appears little reason to 
doubt that the organization is well equipped to 
bring to a successful issue the comparatively new 
enterprise it has undertaken. The engineers in 
the employ of the company appear to have strug- 
gled against numerous obstacles, however, as recent 
explosions of mains laid by the American com- 
pany indicate. The officers interviewed complain 
that some of the papers have treated them unfairly 
in the published accounts of the explosions. A 
gentleman who was on the ground seven minutes 
after the much-talked-about explosion at the corner 
of John and Nassau streets says that the paving 
stones through which the steam escaped were all in 
their places, although one daily journal reported 
them as flying a hundred feet into the air. An 
express company’s horse stood directly over 
the escape of steam, and yet bears no mark of flying 
cobble-stones. According to the versions of officers 
of the American company, then, while they have 
had several unexpected difficulties to overcome, they 
are confident of the success of their system, and 
that even a violent escape of steam through the 
pavement will hereafter be avoided. Their faith 
in their system is abundantly testified to by the 
large’ steam generating works on Gold street, near 
John. Whether they will be more successful in 
the future than in the past remains to be seen. 
There is no evidence that their method of distributing 
the vapor is irretrievably allied to faults. Of course 
there is a violent opposition of feeling between 
these rival heating and power companies. That 
possessing the old and tried Holley system nat- 
urally declares that ‘‘it has no confidence in 
the American company’s system,” while the 
American company confidently refers to the acci- 
dents which occur as incidental to any new en- 
terprise. Meanwhile, to back up its position, 
the New York company offers to send a man over 
the line with any representative doubter of the suc- 
cess of its scheme, and the officers of the American 
company are about to furnish for publication a re- 
port by their consulting engineer, General John 
Newton, on the system used by them, the causes of 
recent accidents, and other kindred matters. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Lieutenant Francis Winslow, of the United States 
Navy, writes as follows concerning the situation in 
the oyster trade: 

‘‘A noticeable feature of the oyster trade during 
the past few months is the general complaint of the 
quality of the esteemed East River and Long 
Island Sound oysters. The animals are soft and 
watery, and, in the vernacular of the dealers, ‘‘ do 
not open well.’’ Various causes are assigned for 
this condition of affairs: the dryness of the past 
summer is supposed to have been the most direct 
influence, by a large number if not a majority of 
the practical oysterman; but, as the oysters of the 
south shore of Long Island and the Shrewsburys 
are all fat and in good condition, and as the Sound 
oysters last year were equally plump after a much 
dryer summer than that of 1882, the influence of 
rainfall is not as apparent as could be desired. 
There has been a heavy ‘‘set,’’ or attachment, of 
‘*spat’’ all through the Sound during the last 
autumn, and numbers of young oysters are 
now growing on the beds. The supply of 
food, it is claimed by some of the dealers and 
fishermen, being limited, the large addition to the 
population of the beds prevents the marketable 


oyster obtaining the full amount necessary to his 
development. True or not, as that may be, it is 
certainly a curious coincidence that the fatness of 
the Long Island Sound oysters during the winter of 
1881-'82 should be followed by an extraordinarily 
large attachment in the autumn and equally extra- 
ordinary poorness of the marketable oysters during 
the present winter, while the oysters of the south 
shore of the island should be in fine condition, after 
a winter during which they were remarkable for 
their inferiority, and after a summer and autumn 
prolific of the minimum amount of spat.” 


«Contrasting the two localities, those informed in 
these matters will remember that during the sum- 
mer of 1881 the spat did not set generally in the 
Sound; that there was a very heavy set in the Blue 
Point district; that the oysters of the Sound were 
fat last year; that the Blue Points were poor; that 
this past summer has seen a very heavy set in the 
Sound and a very light one in the South bay; that 
at present the sound oysters are poor, while the Blue 
Points are exceedingly fat. Whether the coinci- 
dence is accidental or not I do not undertake to say, 
but it would seem as if there might be some cor- 
relation of the fattening and spawning process 
which it would be well for dealers and oyster-cultur- 
ists to study and determine. If there is a period- 
icity in the spawning, it is a fact well worth know- 
ing, and if it is in any way dependent upon the 
condition of the oyster during the winter, it would 
be easy—the fact once established—for the oyster 
farmer, by a superficial inspection of his oysters, to 
decide upon the amount of outlay necessary to pro- 
vide stools for the nextseason’s brood. If the poor- 
ness of the oysters is due to deficient food supply, it 
is evident that oyster culture in the Sound is reach- 
ing its natural limit. I am hardly prepared to 
admit such a conclusion, and am inclined to ascribe 
the condition of the animals to a relationship not 
yet explained between the productive and fattening 
processes. The study of this and similar questions 
relating to the industry is a field to which attention 
should be directed, and both state and national fish 
commissioners can do good work by beginning an 
investigation of the matter.” 


The Century Magazine for January is, as usual, 
full of attractions. Mr. Taliesin Evans gives a very 
readable sketch of the introduction and deyelop- 
ment of ‘‘ Hydraulic Mining in California,’ to- 
gether with an account of the present extension of 
this method of working the heavy auriferous gravel 
deposits, and some very interesting details of the 
process in its advanced state. Reference is made to 
the trouble which has arisen in consequence of the 
choking up of the water-courses of the state with 
hydraulic mining débris, and which involves many 
important constitutional and legal questions. The 
writer thinks that, whatever may be the outcome of 
the controversy, it is not reasonable to suppose 
hydraulic mining will cease. The great gravel 
deposits, he says, will furnish at least a half cen- 
tury’s vitality to the industry. The story of ‘‘ The 
Planting of New England” is once more graphi- 
cally told by Rev. Edward Eggleston. An account 
of the founding and early history of Louisiana is 
given by Mr. George W. Cable in his paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Who Are the Creoles.” Some idea of the 
commercial value of the ostrich is given by Mr. E. 
B. Biggar in the article ‘‘ Farming for Feathers.” 
‘« The Debt of Science to Darwin” is considered by 
Dr. Alfred C. Wallace, who endeavors to convey to 
non-specialists an adequate conception of the scope 
and character of the work of the dead scientist. 


The activity of the French in Tonquin explains 
the aroused interest displayed by the English in 
Burmah. The two countries lie on opposite 
sides of the great Malay peninsula—that occupied 
by the French on the east and that by the English 
on the west. Recent British explorations, referred 
to in BRADSTREET’S, have resulted in reeommenda- 
tions for the construction of a railway from the 
mouth of the Irawaddy, northeast through the Shan 
States, to Yunnan, the southwest province of China, 
a region where the richest tea lands exist, and where 
it is believed much may be developed commercially. 
The French, ‘‘by fighting and diplomacy,”’ acquired 
Tonquin in 1862-1867. The Chinese rightly feared 
aggressive movements on the Yunnan frontier, and 
recently sent some troops into that district. It was 
at first announced that the Chinese military had 
been defeated by the French, but a later dispatch 
stated that, owing to the representations of the 
French minister at Peking, the Chinese soldiers 
were withdrawn and that no fighting took place. 
This, if true, may well cause alarm among the 
British vanguard in Burmah and their backers in 
the United Kingdom, for the French are certainly 
forestalling them in the matter of arranging for 


commercial intercourse with Yunnan. The Colqu- 
houn expedition from British Burmah, across the 
Shan country into Yunnan, was productive of good 
results. They were published in the London Cham- 
berof Commerce Fournal and epitomized recently in 
BRADSTREET’S. The importance of a route of 
travel across the Shan States and into Yunnan was 
fully shown, and a fine map of the country, w ith the 
proposed line shown thereon, was published. While 
the British were going through these very proper 
preliminaries, the French appeared in force on the 
Chinese frontier, received”an acknowledgment of 
their presence there by the Chinese government, a 
promise of non-interference, and are agitating the 
granting of credit at Paris for the development of 
the resources of Tonquin and surrounding region. 





We print in to-day’s issue an account of the East 
River Bridge and its probable bearings on the de- 
velopment of New York and Brooklyn. The final 
success of this great work in its engineering features 
is due to the skill and perseverance of the following 
gentlemen: The first chief engineer and the origi- 
nator of the scheme was John A. Roebling, of Tren- 
ton, N. J. He lost his life in consequence of an 
injury received while engaged in making the pre- 
liminary surveys of the work, and was succeeded by 
his son, Col. W. A. Roebling, the present chief 
engineer. Mr. C. C. Martin, the principal assistant 
engineer, has acted as general superintendent. Col. 
W. H. Paine was placed in charge of the super- 
structure, the cable making, and the roadway. 
Messrs. F. Collingwood and S. R. Probasco have 
had charge of the New York approach, and George 
W. NeNulty of the Brooklyn approach. ‘The office 
work and the designs of details have been done 
under the direction of Mr. Hilderbrand, and the 
practical work connected with the cable making 
and superstructure has been supegvised by master 
mechanic Mr. E. F. Farrington. 


The Manchester Guardian prints an extract from 
a letter by Mr. Swire Smith, one of the Royal Com- 
missioners on Technical Education, who have been 
engaged in inquiring into the conditions of indus- 
trial education on the continent, in relation to the 
industries of Verviers. This letter throws some 
light on the extent to which the English woolen in- 
dustries have probably suffered in consequence of 
the neglect of River Plate wools by Bradford manu- 
facturers. It seems that while the wool used at 
Verviers is mainly short carding wool from Buenos 
Ayres and the colonies, which cannot be spun by 
ordinary Bradford machinery, yet the class of yarn 
produced was almost entirely spun in England a 
generation ago, and to a large extent is spun in 
England now. It appears, also, that while the Eng- 
lish worsted industries have gone through unex- 
ampled depression, the spinners and manufacturers 
of merino in the Belgian town have been buying 
machinery and much of their wool in England, and, 
after paying carriage both ways, have sent back 
their yarns to be woven very largely in the Glasgow 
and Bradford districts. It is said that fully two- 
thirds of the yarn spun in Verviers is exported to 
England, that most of the mills work day and night, 
or twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four, and it is 
estimated that ten carding engines per mill, equal 
to fifty spinning mills, are constantly kept going for 
England alone. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 

San Francisco, December 20.—The future of San 
Francisco depends upon its manufactures. It can 
no longer command the trade of the Pacific slope 
east and north from this point to Idaho and Mon- 
tana. Railroad development in the northwest has 
changed the conditions upon which the former 
trade supremacy of San Francisco was founded, 
and every year will witness a falling off in this 
direction, owing to the superior terms which eastern 
manufacturers can offer, and to the saving in time 
and cost of transportation. Portland and the im- 
portant territory dependent upon it for merchandise 
supplies are gradually buying less from San Fran- 
cisco merchants, and latterly the leading jobbing 
houses of this city have found it necessary to open 
branches in Portland. But this will not save them 
unless San Francisco becomes a great manufac- 
turing center. It cannot hope to compete success- 
fully for the trade of the coast while it imports the 
staple articles of its home trade from eastern points. 
When transportation facilities are perfected by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad the jobbers and 
merchants of Oregon and Washington Territory 
will prefer buying at first hand from eastern houses 
to buying from San Francisco middlemen, and 








































































paying double transportation and commission 
This fact is being realized by many San Frar 
citizens, and manufactures are being establi 
looking to the supply of this coast with 
products. But the growth of manufacturing it 
tries does not keep pace with the requi 
and commercial travelers from New York, 5 

and Chicago are skimming the business forn 
monopolized by San Francisco. 
The manufacture of felt hats has been a 
ferred to in BRADSTREET’S. Other industrie 
growing up, and we look especially to a d 
ment of the boot and shoe trade which 
somewhat near meeting the home demand. 
present most fine goods come from Boston 
New York; but as hides are shipped east, 
leather is imported from thence, it follows th 
there is a large margin of profit on the manufac 
ture and working up of leather. Woolen manu 
factures, although paying industries, are stn 
gling; that is, they are not receiving the enco 
ment that should be accorded to them by the tra 
and the consequence is that development is slo 
Yet California is the second wool-producing stat 
in the Union, and it is a large buyer of woole 
goods. There is a great future for woolen m 
factures on this coast. Cotton manufactures do no} 
exist, although the raw material may be grov 
any quantity in the San Joaquin and southern 
leys. Cotton has been raised on a scale suffi 
to test the soil’s capacity of production. 
hardly be attempted on a larger scale unless cot 
mills are established, the cost of labor and mar 
ing being too great. But it would pay any ex] 
rienced Boston spinner to establish mills in tl 
city, where every condition is favorable to suc 
The cotton would be raised in the state; labor 
abundant, and the climate is so genial and unifo 
that it costs much less here than in the east for y p 
manent structures. California manufacturers ha 
a great advantage in the fact that they do not ne 
to sink much money in costly buildings, s! 
shelter being all that is needed. The home d 
mand for cotton goods is large and increasing. — 
Greater development is shown in the iron and 
agricultural implement and furniture trades 
formerly, although the amount of imports from 1 
east is very large. During 1881 San Francisco i 
ported the following : 4 
Agricultural implements Reise Sishsea te smete ova acne sd ea pee 
- 4, co 





Hardware. ..;,...=5s ess sinekoaeeen eeeieed 
Wire and wire rope ... 
Iron and steel... 0:2... 
Lead 
Nails). Sica deninamateet 

Quicksilver ii..in-cesceckeeeeae 
Saws (manufactured) ........ 
Springs, etc., (manutactured) 
Sulphur, €t@.as ea. necnetiee rae 
Tin 


Manufacturing Company, at Oakland, will ha’ 
large rolling mill and foundry in operation, a 
addition to nails and tacks, will manufacture b 
files, hardware, mowing machines and agricu 
implements generally. The manufacture of 
cultural implements, wagons, ete., has alre 
tained considerable proportions at Benicia : a 
Stockton, and the indications are that in a few 
this coast will be independent of the east for n 
this class of heavy goods. A saw manufactory 
successful operation in this city. Wire rop 
the cable railroads, are being manufactured 
Other establishments for the manufacture of 
ware are projected. The Clipper Gap iron e 
in handy in aid of these local undertakings. 
requirements of the mines early develo) 
foundries and machine shops of San Francisco 
beginning has been made in the manufa 
drugs and chemicals, and although our petrole 
product is not making much noise in the world, i 
steadily growing. At present it is not sufficie 
the coast demand, but the oil territory is very e 
sive and has not been half prospected. Flour-milli 
has received quite an impetus of late. The 
of most old flouring mills has been increa 
one new mill at Stockton can turn out 1,000 a 
a day, while another, of similar capacity, is b 
erected there. Flour exports are steadily i 
ing; the opening of the Southern Pacific 
having developed a strong demand. 

The lumber interest is one of the most im) 
on the coast, and it is about to be develo 
considerable scale. A syndicate of Nevada 
San Francisco capitalists has bought from the 
of California a large tract of timber-land in 
boldt county, in this state, lying on the line o 
Eel river, and contemplate investing $3,0° 
piece a narrow-gauge road from the 


















































































New York, its superiority for house-building being 
ell known to architects. Operations will com- 
mence immediately, if they have not already begun. 
This is said to be the most valuable virgin redwood 
forest on the entire coast. It was originally pur- 
chased by the late Mr. Ralston, founder of the Bank 
of California. 
Another railroad is projected by a corporation, to 
be called the Southern Oregon ‘Transportation 
Company, which is being formed in San Francisco. 
Itis proposed to build a railroad ninety miles from 
_ Coos Bay, an available seaport in Oregon, south of 
| Columbia river, to Roseburg, a station on the 
_ Oregon & California Railroad. A steamer would 
} runin connection with the railroad to San Fran- 
cisco. The railroad would traverse a valuable 
_ lumber, coal, mineral and agricultural country. 
_ The projectors of this enterprise hope to divert a 
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| 
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large share of the southern Oregon trade to San 
Francisco. The harbor at Coos Bay is being 
greatly improved. a 
_ Railroad building is not to be dropped in south- 
ern California and adjacent territory. Articles of 
incorporation have been filed at San Diego of a 
company for the construction of a narrow-gauge 
railroad, twenty-five miles long, from Cajou Valley 
via Spring Valley to National City, the railroad 
terminus at deep water of the port of San Diego. 
is will be an important feeder to that port. The 
country traversed is a most desirable one for settle- 
7 “ment. San Diego, however, must depend upon 
local development, and cannot hope, for many 
| years, to compete with San Francisco as a great 
commercial and maritime emporium. I[t has back 
country sufficient to build up a great port on its 
merits, however. 
_ Ground has been broken for the Baja, California 
t. & Sonora Railroad, which starts from Tia Juana, 
in Lower California, a little south of the line, trav- 
erses the valley of that name, crosses the Colorado 
river near its mouth, passes at or near Port Ysabel, 
to which the Southern Pacific was expected to have 
built an extension from Yuma j; thence through the 
state of Sonora to Calabasas in Arizona, where it 
will connect with the Guaymas & Hermosillo road, 
' which is to strike the Southern Pacific at Benson. 
-Capital has been raised in England, the control of 
the enterprise being in the hands of large holders 
of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé stock. 
Mining on the Comstock lode, and at other points 
| where similar speculative and dishonest manage- 
ment prevails, is paralyzed. Gold mining in Cali- 
ornia, pursued as a legitimate industry, is paying 
handsomely ; but mines run on the assessment basis 
and for stock-gambling purposes have brought the 
business into disrepute. So flagrant is this abuse 
- that the San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board 
j has appointed a committee to investigate the man- 
agement of the affairs of the mines listed in the 
| board. An interim report has been presented. The 
Bullion mine, which collected $800,000 assessments 
_ since January, 1880, has been in charge of a watch- 
man during ten months past, and pays $1,500 a 
_ month salaries to officials. The Belcher and Crown 
Point mines, although producing large quantities of 
ore, are run upon the assessment plan; and the 
report adds that all three mines are badly and ex- 
travagantly managed and with a total disregard of 
the rights of stockholders. If this committee does 
its work thoroughly it will expose one of the most 
flagrant schemes of systematized fraud that has ever 
_ been brought to light; but the chances are that it 
_ will soon be quietly dropped, like former efforts to 
_ protect stockholders. The truth is, if commissions 
were coming in lively the stockbrokers would not 
tr ouble themselves whether ‘‘ the inside'’ was 
making the deal by dishonest manipulation or not. 
One thing is certain, if justice were done, many 
en who figure as ‘‘millionaires’’ would be wearing 
he state’s livery. 


THE TRADE OF COREA. 


Yokohama, November 30.—It has been recklessly 
ted here that Commodore Shufeldt’s treaty with 
Corea would not be ratified by the Government at 
ashington. Meanwhile, the Japanese Cabinet is 
in possession of conclusive information that the same 
treaty is only reserved for necessary consideration. 
_ This being so, and the United States having been 
\ the pioneer of Occidental treaty-makers with the 
Hermit Kingdom—Shufeldt in Corea thus following 
he wake of Perry in Japan—a few details of what 
trade has hitherto been done through Japan with 
Corea may not be uninteresting or uninsiructive, as 
showing the possibilities that are open to American 
_ commerce so soon as the ports of the east Asian 
insula are open to its enterprise. My informa- 
tion is in great part gleaned from a publication 
suing from her British Majesty's Legation at 
Tokio, Japan, covering a period of five years to 
ix Wie. Mis- : 
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June 30, 1882, and collated-from trade summaries 
furnished by the Japanese consuls resident at the 
two Corean open ports to the Japanese Bureau of 
Customs. During the greater portion of the period 
considered the only port accessible to Japanese 
trade was Fusan; not until July 1, 1880, was the 
second port, Gensan, declared open. 

On the whole, the foreign trade of the peninsula 
has been steadily progressive since Messrs. Inouye 
and Kuroda, Japanese commissioners, in the spring 
of 1877, opened the unwilling country to external 
intercourse. From July, 1877, to June, 1878, the 
value of the entire import and export trade of the 
one port then available was only yen ($) 348,092; in 
1881 the trade of the two ports, representing the 
whole foreign commerce, in and out, of the country, 
was yen 3,827,294, showing a tenfold increase. 
And since this commerce has shown itself, even 
with the limited means of development at Japan’s 
disposal, capable of tenfold extension in five years 
from its recalcitrant inception, it may be worth the 
while of the manufacturers of the United States to 
consider what chance they have in that competition 
which will soon arise among Occidentals to supply 
the new-found wants of the last neophyte in the 
creed of civilization. By all comparison the better 
of the two ports is Fusan (Corean, Pusan), which 
is situate on the eastern coast, and may be consid- 
ered the nearest and best, as it is the adopted, port 
of the two most populous Corean provinces, Chung 
Choéng-do and Ché-la-do, to say nothing of the 
reputed rich province of Ky6ng-song-do, of which 
it isitself also the natural harbor. Already its trade 
compares favorably—remember that its commerce 
is only with Japan so far—with that of many of the 
treaty ports of China. The chief difficulty hereto- 
fore observed, and one that would soon be removed 
by the residence of traders of western nations on 
the one part, and commercial education on the 
other, is the almost utter want of a medium of ex- 
change, the only representative of a coinage being 
cumbrous copper tokens ‘‘so difficult of transport 
that most transactions have hitherto had to be con- 
ducted by the primitive system of barter.”’ 

The total value of Japanese products imported 
into Corea during the five years reviewed was a 
little more than 500,000 yen, or less than one-eighth 
of the whole import trade, and of this more than 
one-third consisted of copper. A remaining third 
was composed of articles of Japanese dict, cloth- 
ing, etc., brought in by Japanese residents for their 
own use. It seems, really, that all Corea wants 
from Japan is copper. What tea and silk she re- 
quires beyond her own production she will take 
from China, as heretofore, overland. As regards 
the needs of her import trade, when once she is in- 
troduced to direct foreign commerce, Japan ‘‘ can- 
not stand a show.”’ It must be borne in mind that 
all the articles of foreign production disposed of in 
Corea up to the present time have been taken 
through the roundabout way of Japan, and have 
been sold in the peninsula by Japanese colonists, 
who have, of course, not omitted to make that 
profit which is the first fruit of the enterprise of 
innovators. 

Now, as contrasted with the paltry half million 
odd dollars of copper and dietary matter and cloth- 
ing, imported direct from Japan into Corea, we 
have the comparatively large total of yen ($) 4,06s,- 
s5gi of foreign articles, an import which is progress- 
ively increasing, especially in the chief item of cot- 
ton manufactures. The British minister’s report 
says that the value of this particnlar import, in the 
year from July, 1877, to June, 1878, ‘‘amounted to 
116,624 yen, while in 1881 it reached 1,521,812 yen, 
the principal item being shirtings, which were im- 
ported in the last-mentioned year to the extent of 
903,770 yen. Almost all these goods would appear 
to be of the coarser class of English manufacture, 
and to have been purchased in Shanghai and tran- 
shipped at Nagasaki to vessels bound for Corea, or 
else to have been shipped direct from Kobe to 
Corean ports. As soon, however, as Corea is 
opened to foreign trade in general, Japan will 


probably cease to participate in this trade, unless 


in the meantime a drawback system should be 
established by the customs, as Japanese dealers 
would be placed ata great disadvantage as com- 
pared with Chinese and other foreign traders, by 
being burdened in the first instance by the pay- 
ment of import duty in their own country. The 
Coreans, notwithstanding their general poverty, 
are a remarkably well-clad people. They dress for 
the most part in white, and as they appear to grow 
but little cotton and to possess only rude hand- 
looms, it may be expected that they will readily 
purchase, to the extent of their means, cheap 
British cottons of stroug and durable texture.'’ Are 
American cottons, then, to have no chance in this 
new market ? : 

The most important items of export from Corea 








are rice, gold (principally in dust), hides, beans and 
peas. As, at the distance that the United States 
are from Corea, the Great Republic is not likely 
to be, at present at least, an importer of articles 
which it produces and exports so largely, I will not 
trouble your readers with statistics in this regard at 
present. There is one thing worthy of remark, 
however, in connection with this. Japan, emi- 
nently a rice-producing country, and a country in 
which that grain is so much both a necessary and 
luxury of life that, unless in exceptionally bad sea- 
sons, it possesses a fair margin for export to neigh- 
boring countries, has yet found its account in 
importing rice from Corea. From such informa- 
tion, however, as can be gathered from Coreans 
who have from time to time visited Tokio, it ap- 
pears that the price of rice in Corea is barely one- 
third of what it is in Japan, and as the greatest 
quantity that has been imported in any one year is, 
though large in itself, infinitesimal compared with 
Japanese consumption, it is a matter of surprise 
that it has not been imported to a much greater 
extent while its relative values in‘the two countries 
continue as at present, and this anomaly, again, is 
explained by ‘‘ the vexatious restrictions which are 
placed upon its sale by Corean officials in their 
dread that its export, if freely permitted, might in- 
crease to such an extent as to leave behind an 
insufficient supply for the wants of their own people. 
The price at which it could be purchased by the 
latter would, in that case, be abnormally increased, 
and rice being the staple food of the country, as 
much as it is in Japan, its increased cost would 
entail a proportionate rise in the prices of all the 
other necessaries of life. Great distress might con- 
sequently be entailed upon the people at large, 
while only a few would be immediately benefited. 
The obstacles which the officials, influenced by 
these ideas, have interposed to prevent the free sale 
of rice to Japanese traders have been so great that 
what has taken place has been effected almost 
entirely surreptitiously, the rice being smuggled 
into the Japanese settlements in small quantities at 
frequent intervals."’ I refer to this not only to show 
what may be the value of Corea as a rice-producing 
country, but also to illustrate a fact with which I 
have long been familiar, the reluctance of all East- 
ern nations to allow free export trade in the staple 
grain of the country. Even in Japan such export 
is jealously watched by the authorities, and is vir- 
tually only allowed to be made, if at all, by for- 
eigners, under such special concessions as render 
them mere factors of the government. 

On the whole, I conclude that American manu. 
facturers of cottons and hardware and petroleum 
may have a good market if they push their way. 
They or their agents in China and Japan will soon 
discover what Corea has to give inexchange. That 
there is a future for the foreign trade of the country 
may, I think, be logically inferred from what J have 
written above, and quoted, remembering, as we 
must, that the development already recorded, if due 
to Japanese enterprise, has been sadly retarded by 
Japanese jealousy of foreign interference. It is 
known to all the initiated that the abortion of Com- 
modore Shufeldt’s first attempt to treat with the 
Coreans was due to his confidence in the Japanese 
officials in Tokio and their consul at Fusan, all ot 
whose superficial politeness to the American com- 
mander and diplomatist, and honeyed expressions 
of desire to serve him, successfully veiled their well- 
carried-out determination that he should not achieve 
his mission. The Duke of Genoa, more than two 
years ago, in the Vettor Pisani amusingly unmasked 
Japanese duplicity in such matters, in spite of the 
urbane deceivers, and in this very yet-to-be-known 
Corea. When Commodore Shufeldt had China 
(otherwise Li Hung Chang) at his back, he had a 
password which opened the locked gates of Corea 
to himself and other ambassadors. Perhaps I am 
writing too much at length; but I am near the land 
of which I write, and know that it has wonderful 
resources, even though its kings be not buried in 
coffins of gold. I will conclude with one more 
illustration of an advance made even by a hampered 
and illiberal trade, quoting again from the unim- 
peachable authority of the reports before me. The 
British minister's return of Japanese shipping (for- 


eign built vessels and junks), entered and cleared at |, 


the twoopen ports of Corea, has only been brought 
down to the end of 1881; but it shows that the ton- 
nage in vessels of foreign build increased from 1,899 
tons entered and the same number cleared in the 
year ended June 30, 1878, to 27,555 tons entered and 
27,047 tons cleared in 1880. The steam tonnage is 
confined almost entirely to vessels of the Japanese 
Mitsu Bishi Steamship Company, which make reg- 
ular trips from Kobe and Nagasaki to the Corean 
ports, while that of sailing vessels consists for the 
most part of small schooners that ply from Nagasaki 
and Shimonoseki. In 1881, 496 Japanese junks and 
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boats entered and cleared, of a carrying capacity of 
46,858 koku, or, roughly estimated, 5,857 tons. 
The total tonnage of vessels of all classes entered 
and cleared daring the year 1881 was about 60,459 
tons, which was divided between the two ports of 
Fusan and Gensan, as follows: 














Sailing 
Steamers, vessels, Funks, Total, 
tons, tons. tons. tons. 
Fusan... » 25,823 19,66 5,703 51,195 
Gensan.. 7,852 1,25) 154 9,264 
MotalSceeceasvan nde 33,675 20,927 5,857 60,459 


To sum up, Corea is capable of absorbing a large 
foreign trade, and, from her own resources, of con- 
tributing largely to the comforts of the world beyond 
her borders. A United States envoy was the first 
to convince her of this fact, which she now admits 
with the enthusiasm that invariably follows conver- 
sion from incredulity. Is the nation whose apostle 
of progress she received with open arms, after re- 
fusing and reviling, even stoning, so many others, 
to be the last to benefit by the results of her conver- 
sion? 





LONDON TRADE NOTES. 

London, December rg.—Naturally enough a great 
amount of interest is expressed concerning the pro- 
posals of the Tariff Commission. In England the 
people have begun to look upon the United States 
as for the time being almost hopelessly wedded to 
protection, and the mere suggestion that the cus- 
toms tariff will be reduced has taken us greatly by 
surprise. The immediate probability would be that 
any important reduction in the tariff on iron and 
steel and such like manufactures, where English 
makers can at present so largely undersell Ameri- 
can, would, of course, stimulate trade between the 
two countries in a marked degree. But it would not 
be with wholly unmixed gratification that British 
manufacturers would view the adoption of anything 
approaching a free-trade policy in the United 
States. It is very generally recognized in this 
country that it has been the protectionist policy of 
the leading European countries and the United 
States which has given to Great Britain her preémi- 
nence in trade, and it has been pointed out by more 
than one journal that so surely as the United States 
become free-traders, the period of British ascend- 
ancy will be short. At the same time the prospect 
of any large additional exports from this country to 
America upon a reduction in the tariff would be by 
no means so great as at first sight would appear. 
No statesman worthy of the name would be found 
acting so foolishly as to reduce or repeal the cus- 
toms against their own manufacturing industries at 
one operation. If, for instance, the duty on steel 
rails or pig iron were cut down by one-half sud- 
denly, there can be no doubt that the home makers 
would suffer. Butif the tariff were reduced by suc- 
cessive steps extending over a few years, the effect 
would be to check importations. No merchant 
would import more than he had an absolute need 
for if he knew that in a month or two the tariff 
would be again lowered, and that by waiting he 
could obtain his goods cheaper. ‘This would oper- 
ate over the entire period that the tanff was being 
reduced, and, far from stimulating imports, would 
for the time being check them, while enabling home 
makers to look about them and to suit themselves to 
the altered condition of the trade. It would, in- 
deed, be curious if in the course of a few years the 
United States were to become free-traders from 
conviction, in the same way as we are here, but it is 
quite certain that one step in that direction will lead 
to others, and it is recognized that whenever the 
people of the United States realize the benefits 
accruing from such a policy, the revulsion of feeling 
will be as great as with converts it usually is. At 
least such are the views I find entertained by practi- 
cal men in this country. 

The colonial wool sales. closed in London on 
Friday last, and, having regard to the prospects 
earlier in the year, the result cannot be looked upon 
as unsatisfactory. Prices have not ruled at all high 
during the year, and a good deal of inferior staple 
has been brought forward. Still, as compared with 
home-grown wools, the trade has been brisk indeed. 
Coarse English growths -were probably never so 
much out of favor as they are at the present time, 
when good quality wool can be purchased at about 
tod. a pound, and it is admitted that the Australian 
and Cape merinos have cut our South Downs and 
Leicesters quite out of the field. But, in spite of 
this, England derives many and great advantages 
from the preéminence of colonial wools. Nowa- 
days, all told, the English wool-growers cannot pro- 
duce more than 140,000,000 pounds in the year, 
while from Australia alone we receive some 340,- 
000,000 and from the Cape 50,000,000 pounds more, 
making together about three times the total quantity 
grown in this country. The colonial wool mer- 
chants, who are alinost entirely domiciled in London, 
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have this year had to deal with 1,160,000 bales (a 
bale averages 330 pounds in weight), and all but 
17,000 bales have been sold. The quantities which 
they have disposed of to home manufacturers have 
aggregated about 490,000 bales, say 165,000,000 
pounds, or barely so much as was taken from them 
by home manufacturers in the course of 1881. Still, 
even this quantity represents between eight and nine 
millions sterling. But at the same time there were 
sold to foreign buyers fully 650,000 bales, represent- 
ing over 220,000,000 pounds, and between eleven 
and twelve millions sterling. Thus it is that, 
although the home growers of wool have suffered a 
good deal, it is probable that the country at large 
has benefited by the ascendancy of the colonial 
growths. Not only do the home spinners obtain a 
supply larger than the entire production of the 
British isles, but the country is enabled to render 
foreign nations (mainly France, Germany and Bel- 
gium) indebted to her to an extent of fully £12,- 
000,000, if to the prices obtained here we add the 
freight to foreign ports. Nor is this the only benefit 
derived from this colonial wool trade, for a very 
important addition is thereby secured to the employ- 
ment of British shipping. Of course it will be said 
that England has to pay the prime cost of all this 
wool to the colonial producers and that her profits 
are simply represented by brokers’ charges and 
shipping freight. That, however, does not at ai! 
represent the value of this trade to the United 
Kingdom. In the first place, England has not to 
pay—that is the ordinary acceptation of the term— 
for this £20,000,000 of wool. If we may accept Sir 
Dillon Bell's estimate as accurate, Australasia 
alone is in debt to the mother country to the extent 
of £260,000,000, and has to pay interest on that 
debt to the tune of £18,000,000 a year. These 
figures are startling in their significance, and if the 
Australias, instead of paying us in money, pay us 
in wool, out of which we can realize a handsome 
profit, so much the better. The meaning of this is 
that the colonies pay their debts by transferring 
them to France, Germany and elsewhere, and Great 
Britain is thus enabled to obtain a hold over these 
protectionist countries, which is of considerable ad- 
vantage to her. Protect as much as they like, 
Great Britain can keep the balance of trade against 
them, and the further they protect their home indus- 
tries the less will they be able to compete in the 
markets for British goods. Thus it is that India, 
Australia and the Cape, and to a less extent 
Canada, are of the greatest service to the mother 
country in enabling her to maintain her trade su- 
premacy. 

While referring, as I did above, to Sir Dillon 
Bell's estimates, it may be as well to mention that 
he has drawn some strange contrasts between the 
progress of Australasia and that of the United 
States, and, as he is the agent-general in London for 
New Zealand, those contrasts are naturally in favor 
of the locality he represents. Thus he makes out 
that the progress of the South Sea colonies has been 
propcrtionatcly more rapid than that of any other 
country on the face of the globe, which may be right 
enough, as in the past quarter of a century or so 
those colonies have borrowed to the tune of some- 
thing like £260,000,000. As yet there are not in all 
that group of colonies 3,000,000 souls, and to sus- 
tain so crushing a burden they would certainly 
appear to want their £44.15 of ‘‘ gross annual earn- 
ings per inhabitant,” which Sir Dillon Bell contrasts 
with £35.12 in the United Kingdom, and with 
428.4 in the United States. As regards the forcign 
commerce of those colonies he places it at £34 per 
head, against £16 per head in England, and £6 per 
head in the United States. He admits the birth 
rate in the United States to be larger, but the death 
rate is larger still; and he states the natural in- 
crease of the population at 2.2 per cent. per annum 
against 1.8 in the United States, and 1.3 in Eng- 
land. This is all very well, though on the question 
of the gross annual earnings per inhabitant there 
may perhaps be a difference of opinion. But it 
does not do to contrast a country of only about 
thirty years’ standing—for Australia was really no- 
thing of a colony before the gold discoveries—with 
either Great Britain, with her 35,000,000 of people, 
or with the United States, with her 52,000,000. 
Upon the same line of argument it might be said: 
that the growth of these colonies in the five years 
1850 to 1855 was so much greater, proportionately, 
than it car been since, that their prosperity bids 
fair to be transient. In those five years the popula- 
tion of Victoria increased at the rate of roo per cent. 
per annum, owing to the large immigration and 
to the practical absence of a population to start 
with. It will only be when the Australias have 
grown a little more out of their baby clothes that 
they can expect us seriously to examine contrasts 
between themselves and the United States of 
America, 
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THE LOUISVILLE LEAF TOBACCO 
MARKET. 

Louisville, Ky., December 23.—To-day's trans- 
actions on the ‘‘breaks”’ closed the regular ware- 
house sales of leaf tobacco in this city for 1882. 
Auction sales will not be resumed until January 2, 
1883, though doubtless the usual proportion of 
private trading will be consummated during the 
holiday recess. The public sales in the thirteen 
Louisville warehouses for the past week and month, 
as well as the aggregate for the year, were as fol- 
lows, with comparisons for corresponding periods : 
Hogsheads, 








Week. 












: Month. reer 
71 1.934 1,440 
1,286 3,2. 67,381 

631 3,¢ 65,131 

532 3,540 58,040 

The sales during this year comprised: 

Hhds. 

Crop, of 1881 53,672 
1882... oe kyoey 

Former crops 5,941 
Totals ious uennaasne sero carat ace atnemrencald ose eases 61,440 


Of the 1882 crop 346 hhds. were sold this week. 

The receipts,* though somewhat lighter than 
those of the unusually heavy figures reached in 
1881, did not fall off as much as was anticipated by 
the trade, as the crop to be handled in 1882 was 
much smaller. Trade throughout the year was on 
a good basis, and showed a steady, healthy, pro- 
gressive movement. The receipts of white burley 
tobaccos were larger than the year previous, and 
indications are that 1883 will show further increased 
receipts of that variety, as several districts in the 
eastern counties, new to this market, will ship here 
next year. 

New crop reccipts so far have been of poor qual- 
ity, dark tobaccos, however, showing better samples 
than the white. The warm weather during the fall 
proved an unfavorable curing season, and there 
was considerabje houseburn. Stocks here at pres- 
ent are very light and poorly assorted, and the mar- 
ket seems to be in good position to receive the new 
crop. The very small receipts of the past few 
weeks, notwithstanding an admittedly large yield 
now in the hands of planters and country dealers, 
contributed mainly to an advance of from rc. to 
4c. per pound on all grades during the past month. 
Sellers are generally firm in their views, feeling 
assured that the consumption of tobacco will not be 
curtailed in the slightest by the revenue discussion. 
Many shippers from the interior have held aloof 
from the market lately on the presumption that the 
tax agitation serves to place prices. tempocarily 
under buyers’ control. Hence the late offerings 
have been scant and found ready takers, and the 
market closes strong and fractionally higher for 
both the burley and dark and heavy varieties. New 
crop manufacturing types opened about 1c. lower 
on common grades and 3e. lower on better grades, 
as compared with same time last year; dark ship- 
ping grades maintain quite the same range of 
prices as at the close of 188r1. 

The moist weather of late is favorable for prizing, 
and increasing deliveries are now looked for. 

The year's business evidences the fact that Louis- 
ville has continued to advance in importance as the 
leading leaf tobacco market of the world; prospects 
are that next year’s sales will show an increase of 
10,coo hhds. 





LETTER SSI OCT ae Dire hk. 


THE VALUE OF CLEARING-HOUSE 
RETURNS. 
To the Editor of BRADSTREET'S. 

StrR—As your journal is specially devoted to the 
business interests of this great country—financial, 
agricultural and miscellaneous—permit me to call 
your attention to the manner in which clearing- 
house figures are furnished the press in most of 
our western cities, viz., what is called ‘ doubling,” 
z. ¢., counting debit and credit clearings as repre- 
senting the weekly, monthly and yearly business of 
the cities referred to. This practice is so clearly 
erroneous and misleading as to call for just animad- 
version. The credit clearings represent the amount 
of business transacted in a clearing-house, and 
these only should be reported by every manager. 
Such has always been my manner of repurting, and 
such is the practice in New York, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia, as I am reliably informed. All clearing- 
houses should adopt the same plan, unless they 
wish to deceive the outside world as to the true and 
legitimate movements of business. The amount 
brought into the clearing-house is the true and 
only standard of the trade of the city wherein a 
clearing-house is established. I trust you will 
give your attention to this important matter, and 
thus subserve the true interests of the country. 

IsAAC N. MAYNARD, 
Manager New Orleans Clearing-House. 
New Orleans, December 23. 


REVIEWS. 


THE VALIDITY OF CONTRACTS FOR 
“FUTURES.”* 

As is remarked by the author of the little volume 
before us, the idea is not uncommon that ‘‘ future” 
contracts have little or no sanction either in law or 
morality; that they are not recognized by the courts, 
and that they rest entirely for their execution and 
observance upon the good faith of those who oper- 
ate and deal in that class of contracts. This view 
he, in common with most reflecting men, considers 
erroneous, and in this essay he collects a number of 
authorities bearing upon the validity of contracts 
for future delivery, which seems to establish satis- 
factorily the legality, at least, of these contracts. 
He disclaims the intention of printing his mono- 
graph as a scientific or professional treatise upon 
the subject, his object being only to publish for the 
convenience of those dealing in the contracts under 
consideration a statement of the general principles 
governing their business, supported in every par- 
ticular by well-considered judicial opinions. In 
reviewing the English authorities the author 
shows how the great commercial judges of Great 
Britain regarded the question, and upon what 
a slender basis rests the notion of an inherent 
illegality in contracts for future delivery. The doc- 
trine that an executory contract for the sale of goods 
for future delivery was not rendered a mere wager 
on their price in the market by reason of the ven- 
dors not having the goods at the time of entering 
into the contract, was not, it seems, questioned in 
England until the case of Lorymer vs. White, in 
1822, in which case Lord Tenderden said.that the 
practice was not one to be encouraged. The same 
judge, in another case in 1826, gave expression to 
the dictum that if a party contracts for the sale of 
goods to be delivered at a future day, and neither 
has the goods at the time nor has entered into any 
prior contract to buy them, nor has any reasonable 
expectation of recciving them by consignment, but 
means to go into the market and buy the goods 
which he has contracted to deliver, such a contract 
on the part of the vendor amounts to a wager on 
the price of goods in the marxet. This dictum of 
Lord Tenderden does not seem to have been 
noticed by the English courts until 1836, when 
doubts as to its correctness were suggested in two 
cases. In 1839, finally, the doctrine came up for 
examination in the leading case of Hibblewhite vs. 
McMorine, and was overruled and condemned, 
Baron Parke, a celebrated authority in commercial 
law, declaring that he had always regarded the dic- 
tum of Lord Tenderden with suspicion, and that 
the doctrine was clearly contrary to law. Baron 
Alderson said that the doctrine could not be sup- 
ported, that there was ‘‘no principle in its favor,” 
and that ‘‘it would put an end to half the contracts 
made in the course of trade." Baron Maule de- 
clared that he had always considered the doctrine 
laid down by Lord Tenderden as contrary to law 
and most inconvenient to practice, and added that 
he had often heard it spoken of with great suspicion, 
both by lawyers and mercantile men, as against law 
and against all mercantile convenience. 

The leading cases dealing with the validity of 
‘future’ contracts in the various courts of the 
Union are also noticed and commented upon by 
the author. From an analysis of all the authorities, 
English and American, he deduces the following 
general principles: That a contract for the delivery 
at a future time of personal property which the 
seller has not on hand when the contract is made, 
nor any means of getting it, is not void for ille- 
gality; that the secret intention of one of the con- 
tracting parties not to fulfill his contract, uncom- 
municated to the other, is not enough to make the 
transaction illegal ; that the intent that such trans- 
action should be a mere betting on the market must 
be mutual, and must constitute an integral part of 
the contract in order to render it invalid, and that 
if the contracts were valid in their inception and 
not tainted with any gambling intent or device, a 
subsequent mutual settlement by the parties by 
payment of differences, instead of by actual delivery, 
cannot make them void for illegality. Mr. Aroni’s 
monograph is a timely and acceptable contribution 
to the now very vexed discussion of “futures” and 
‘options,’ and is calculated to clear up much 
existing confusion as to the legal status of contracts 
in relation to such transactions. Although sug- 
gested mainly by the needs of the cotton dealers of 
New Orleans, and prepared chiefly with reference 
to local requirements, the author's survey of the 
principles upon which the decisions of the courts 
have proceeded cannot fail to render this little 
volume one of general utility. : 


a a 
*Futures. By Julius Aroni, of the New Orleans Bar. New 
Orleans ; James A. Gresham, Printer and Publisher, 1882, 








































































RECENT LEGAL DECISIO 
(Prepared expressly for BRADSTREET’S.] : 


Copies of old statues are dutiable at | 
rate of duty as ‘professional productio 
statuary or sculptor,” in the opinion of the Ur 
States Circuit Court, at Philadel in 
Fulton, decided on October 24. 


When in a suit on a promissory note it S 
judged to be void because it had been all t 
material part, the holder of the note can 
the original consideration paid for the n 
out returning or oftering to return the 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of Tow 
Eckert vs. Pickel, decided on October 19. — 


A verbal promise of A to indemnify B for 
security for C is not a promise to pay the d 
third person, but is an original promise, an 
not bé in writing to enable the promis 
cover any sum becoming due to him th 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of New Hi 
shire in the recent case of Dermitt vs. Bickford. 





The owners of certain drafts sued the dray 
their amount, and they defended that they hi 
already paid these drafts, and had them in the 
possession. It appeared in the action, Johnson 
Donnell, that the drafts had been presented by 
paid to C, a messenger, boy in the plainti 
ployment. The boy had been instructed t 
plaintiffs to obey the orders of P, their confid 
clerk, and he had coilected these drafts by 
P, and paid the collection over to P. The . 
York Court of Appeals, on October 27, in 
in favor of the defendants, through Judge 
said: The payment to the messenger was irre 
but the receipt of the money collected by P 
payment to the plaintiffs. 
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A captain of police of the Brooklyn force d 
two policemen under his command to go 
house of a Mrs. J to arrest her and bring her 
him, When she had been brought he exami 
in a coarse and vulgar manner upon a chat 
which no complaint had been made or 
issued against her. In a proceeding against 
before the Police Board, for misconduct, he w 
missed from the force, and he then took a 
the courts to effect his restoration to office, 
ex rel. Riley vs. Jordan. The New York Co 
Appeals, on October ro, in deciding against! 
through Judge Earl, said: The dismissal 
stand; the relator was without any right or 
for his misconduct. 





ction 





A tenant refused to pay his rent, and when 
sued set up as a counterclaim a claim for da 
for the annoyance he suffered in the use 
rooms rented to him, from another tenant 
landlord, who occupied the rooms above 
carrying on a noisy, mechanical business. I 
case, Boreel vs. Lawton, the New York 
Appeals, on October 27, decided in favor 
landlord. The Chief Justice (Andrews), 
opinion, said: Such damages cannot be set u 
counter claim to an action for rent due; to 
tute a breach of an implied covenant of quie 
ment there must be an eviction of the tenant 
there cannot be a constructive eviction unle 
possession of the property rented is surreny 
the landlord. 
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A husband in Massachusetts assaulted 
his wife and she made a complaint against 
fore a magistrate, and employed counsel 
cute; he afterward took proceedings ag 
upon the charge of being a common drun 
she employed the same counsel to defend he 
attorneys-at-law so employed sued the husbane 
the value of their services, relying upon t 
law that a husband is liable for ‘‘ neces 
plied his wife, claiming that the seu 
rendered her were necessary to her con 
reasonably tended to relieve her distress < 
In this case, Conant vs. Burnham, the $ 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in No 
cided that the husband was liable for the s 
the attorneys in defending the charge z 
wife of being a common drunkard. Judge ¢ 
Allen, in the opinion, said: Recent Eng 
sions establish the doctrine for that cout 
legal services may fall within the ciass of 
ries. There may be occasions when such | 
are absolutely essential for the relicf of 
physical or mental distress. Suing ong 


gal imprisonment, or to regain possessi 
child, might under peculiar circumstz 











































































ons of a strong necessity. Another illustra- 
tion may be found in the circumstances of the pres- 
it case. The judge added that the charges for 
osecuting the husband for the assault and battery 
uuld not be altowed in Massachusetts, for under 
‘laws and customs a magistrate is bound upon an 
il complaint made to reduce it to writing, issue a 
nt, and, if it appears that an offense has been 
mitted, to investigate the case. 


Contractors building a railroad agreed with mer- 
ts that they would pay orders and time-checks 
by acertain sub-contractor to his employés, 
these merchants acting upon this agreement 
ved the orders and time-checks for goods sold, 

contractors refused to pay the orders and 
ks and the merchants sued them. In this case, 
ys. O'Hara, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
n October 31, decided in favor of the merchants. 
TI ‘court said: The contractors base their defense 
he ground that these debts were not their own 
bts, but the debts of others, for which they cannot 
held liable unless they have promised in writing 
ay them. Weare of the opinion that the prom- 
made was an original promise of the contractors, 
which they are liable on a verbal promise. 





an action for negligence against a railroad 
company by one of its employés, the court charged 
e jury that the company was bound to protect its 
ant from injury by reason of latent or unseen 
cts, so far as human care and foresight can ac- 
mplish the result; and in the same case it was 
pted to show that its employé was in good 
jal circumstances. The plaintiff recovered a 
nent, and the company appealed to the Su- 
eme Court of Texas, Missouri Pacific Railroad 
pany vs. Lyde. Judge Bonner, in September, 
eciding the case, said: 1. The test of diligence 
plied by the court below is greater than the law 
requires in a case like this; this court requires of 
oad companies, in furnishing and maintaining 
‘oper cars and other machinery, appliances, etc., 
exercise of ordinary care only. 2. The financial 
ndition of the piaintift in an action for negligence 
nnot be shown to affect the damages. It has been 
ll said: ‘‘ If the wealth of the plaintiff may be 
wn to increase damages, the correlative of the 
oposition should aiso be accepted, and the de- 
dant be allowed to mitigate his damages by 
showing his poverty.” 


The owner of a plantation on the Mississippi 
sued the state of Louisiana, with her consent, 
$75, ,ooo damages, suffered by him from injuries 
plantation, resulting from an improper con- 
ction of a levee by the officers of the state. 
: > _recovered a judgment for the full amount 
imed. He alleged in his complaint that the 
e Board of Engineers and the contractor, in- 
d of running the lower line of the new work to 
old levee, at or near his plantation, at a desig- 
{ point, which would have made a perfectly 
work and answered every public necessity, 
lilt the line entirely in the rear of the plantation to 
in point, and not only threw the plantation 
ut by obstructions caused the natural flow of 
iver to back into the bayou and swamps and to 
iow all of the land. On an appeal of this case, 
Ss vs. The State, the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
\pril, reversed the judgment and declared that 
courts had no power to give the owner any 
ges. The Chief Justice, Bermudez, in the 
nion, said: Under the police power inherent in 
government the police authorities may, where 
comes necessary, interfere with the control of 
viduals of their property, or even destroy it, 
n the owners themselves have fully observed all 
duties to their fellows and to the state, but 
nevertheless, some controlling public neces- 
mands interference or destruction. Strong 
nces exist where it becomes necessary to taxe, 
or destroy the private property of individuals, 
prevent the spreading of a fire, the ravages of 
tilence, the advance of a hostile army, or any 
ther great public calamity. Te state, in the 
reises of her police power, has the exclusive 
t to determine the propriety, location and 
e of building levees within her borders; and 
r she has so decided, and has contracted tor the 
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Beuaiy remonstrate and require that it be 
mstructed differently; and in case of non-com- 
pliance with his demand by the board of public 
officers in charge of the work, and ia the event of 
\ equent damages sustained by him he cannot 
the state liable, either for compensation, as for 
erty taken for public purposes, or for the injury 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 

A company has been formed for raising and ex- 
porting coffee at Manzanillo, the western terminus 
of the Mexican National Railway. Manzanillo is 
situated in the state of Colima, one of the most 
fertile in the republic. The success of the venture 
will add to the importance of the port of Man- 
zanillo and the business of the Mexican National. 


The total number of failures in the United King- 
dom during the week ended December 9, as re- 
ported to Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette, was 239, 
against 282 and 287 respectively during the corre- 
sponding weeks in 1881 and 1880. England and 
Wales reported 223, against 256 and 271 in the like 
weeks of 1881 and 1880; Scotland had 13, against 
21 and 12, and Ireland 3, against 5 and 4. 





The Montreal //erc/d notes that the imposition of 
an import duty on coal by the Dominion parlia- 
ment has steadily developed the coal industry of 
Nova Scotia. In the nine months ended September 
30 last, the sales of Nova Scotia coal were reported 
to aggregate 872,769 tons, or an increase of 134,000 
tons over the sales of the first nine months of 1881, 
and 184,000 tons over the total sales of 1879, the 
year in which the duty was imposed. 


A circular containing information of importance 
to exhibitors, or intending exhibitors, at the forth- 
coming Holland International Exhibition, has been 
issued by the general agent of the exhibition for the 
United States. It is quite lengthy, and applies par- 
ticularly to details of special interest only to the 
class above mentioned. Those desiring copies of 
the same can doubtless be acconmodated by ad- 
dressing the agent, Mr. S. A. Whcelwright, at No. 
2 Wall street. 


The first electric railway in a mine has been 
opened in the Royal Saxon collieries, near Zancke- 
rode. The London £xginecr reports that it is 
working excellently. The motor weighs about 1% 
tons, and draws ten ten-ton trucks at the rate of ten 
feet persecond. The transmission of power is not 
effected by a center rail, but by a small contact- 
carriage provided with brushes, running upon 
{-shaped iron rails, which is fixed, isolated, to the 
roof of the heading. 


The eleven months’ exports from Great Britain 
during the current year to the remainder of Europe 
were valued at £3,149,253, to India, Australia, 
Canada and other British possessions £5,654,630, 
and to the United States £1,797,99¢ in excess of 
those for the eleven months of 1881. The total 
value of goods sent abroad from January 1 to No- 
vember 30, 1882, was 49,531,648 in excess of that 
of the exports during a like portion of 1881. The 
total value of eleven months’ exports in 1882 was 
£376,431,902, against 362,278,090 in eleven 
months of 1881, a gain of £14,153,312. 


From recently-compiled statistics it appears that 
there are ninety-two townsin Europe having over 
100,000 population. There are four cities having a 
population in excess of 1,000,000, ‘These four and 
other European cities are reported as follows: 

















Loncon 3,832,440 | ROMEC......eseeeeenee 307,470. 
Paris .... 2,225,910 | Lisbon.......... 246,340 
Berlin... 1,222,50c | Palermo,........ 244,990 
Vienna 1,103,110 | Copenhagen... see 234,850 
St, Petersburg..-.... 870,570 | Munich... 2. cis cee 230,020 
Moscow? wb) 5 cae saess © 611,970 | Bucharest 221,800 
Constantinople .. yooo | Dresden........ 220,829 
Naples... -i. spe one. 493,110 | Florence........ 169,000 
Hamburg.. sss. 410,120 | Stockhoim 168,77. 
TES ORR Tease 372,890 | Brussels .... 161,820 

acrid’... 367,280 | Antwerp.. 150,650 
Bucda-Pesth.......... 360,580 Cologne SAGES 14:,770 
Marseilles ..........- 357,530 | Franktort 136,t20 
Warsaw os. eccosncne 330,540 | Venice.......-.. 132,830 
Milan. -.. 5+: ves. 321,480 | Stuttgardt...... 117,300 
Amstercam.......... 317,010 | Rouen ....sc.-ececne 104,010 





The official report by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the number of immigrants received into the United 
States in November and for five months ended 
therewith, exhibits a falling away as compared 
with corresponding totals in 1831. Against 51,586 
immigrants coming here in November, 1881, but 
40,625 arrived last month. For five months ended 
November 32, the totals were 291,320 in 1881, 
against 244,611 in 1882. Thus the decrease in 
November, as compared above, was 10,961, and for 
the five months mentioned it was 46,709. Out of 
the total 244,611, New York city received 163,562, or 
about two-thirds of the whole. In the five months 
named in 1881, out of 291,320 immigrants, 186,090 
entered the country at New York, or about six- 
tenths of the whole. This year, during the five 
months, Huron, Mich., ranked next to New York; 
Boston third, after which came, in order, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and San Francisco. Germany 
still sends the greatest number of immigrants to 
this country, England and Wales follow, Canada, 
Ireland and Sweden ranking after. 


The London Labour News of December 13 reports 
the English labor market in a fairly satisfactory 
condition. ‘The jewelry, lamp, stove and electric- 
lighting branches are reported especially busy. 
Several of the mining districts are still unsettled in 
relation to wages. At Bradford two-fold spinners 
are busy, but in other branches trade is quiet. Sev- 
eral large contracts for railway construction have 
been Jet, and work will be begun at once. Others 
are progressing. Iron-ship and marine-engine 
builders at the northern ports are busy, as are 
steel makers at Barrow-in-Furness. The textile 
industries generally show no important changes. 
At the government dock-yards at Chatham and 
Sheerness the men are working over-time and 
extra hands have been employed. 


The heavy increase in the importation cf opium 
into the United Kingdom is exciting some concern 
in England, and a recent parliamentary return, giv- 
ing the exact figures of the quantity brought into 
the country, has not served to allay this feeling. In 
1860 the quantity imported was 210,867 pounds, and 
by 1871 the opium imported annually had rarely ex- 
ceeded 300,000 pounds. In 1871, however, it rose 
to 591,466 pounds, and since 1874 the average has 
been 573,000 pounds. ‘The total in 1881 was 793,- 
146 pounds. The whole of tnis enormous quantity 
was not, however, consumed in the United King- 
dom. The exports in 1881, the largest in any year, 
amounted to 491,883 pounds, leaving 391,263 
pounds for consumption. The average annual 
consumption for the preceding ten years was but 
280,090 pounds, and in 1860 it was 112,795 pounds, 


The following national banks have been organ- 
ized: The Adams National Bank, N. Y.; capital 
$50,000; Willis A. Waite president; G. W. Han- 
nahs cashier. The Lincoln National Bank of 
Boston, Mass.; capital $200,000 ; Joseph Davis 
president; Edmund C, Whitney cashier. The 
Alpena National Bank, Mich.; capital $100,co0o0; 
George L. Mallz president; John C. Comfort 
cashier. The Fremont National Bank, Neb.; 
capital $75,000.; Alfred P. Hopkins president; 
Junius Rogers cashier. The First National Bank 
of Greensburg, Ind.; capital $50,000; John FE. 
Robbins president; Cortez Ewing cashier. . The 
First National Bank of Woodstown, N. J., has 
elected Samuel H. Weatherby president, in place 
of E. R. Bullock. The Haverhill (Mass.) National 
Bank has elected James Ic. Gale president, in placc 
of J. A. Appleton. 


The Chicago Times of December 28 publishes an 
elaborate exhibit of the real estate transactions 
in that city during the past year, as compared 
with those of previous years. Heavy real estate 
transactions and building enterprises appear to 
characterize 1882 at Chicago, both city and suburban 
property having shown a steady increase in value. 
More lots have been purchased for actual occu- 
pancy, and sales have been much more frequent, 
than was thought possible from the disposition of 
the holders of property. The wholesale and retail 
trades are expanding and stretching the territory 
occupied by them, and in more ways than one indi- 
cating a steady growth in numbers as well as size. 
The grand totals of sales of real estate are given as 
follows: 














Us 187 22s eeniea sass . $78,183,458 | In 1878 42,126,821 
IN WES oc te hacia Mares’: 76,327,931 | In 1879.. 38,123,891 
Taea87ae se ceaseree 67,871,636 | In 1880.. 43,642,922 
Biv Y6yRs tecasiss cnet £3,149,852 | In 1881... 54,959,136 
ey Bh7Otesaares eens 42.153,599 | In 1882 -_ 65,735, 185, 
DO 7T acco sme ete 38,123,291 

Gand HOGA EWElVE WEATS Es =. silane! wis oi telsiscinls ovic's se $602, 437,769 


The building operations of the year involved an 
approximate outlay of $20,000,0co. 


Recently-compiled statistics furnish some interest- 
ing data respecting the relative beer-absorbtive 
capacity of various nations. The following pre- 
sentation of the total quantity consumed in 1881, 
value thereof and average quantity drank per head 
of population, is prepared therefrom : 










Total No. Ga'lons 

gallons per head of 

consumed, Value. popu ation. 
United States..... 96,0c0,000 $26,000,000 2% 
United Kingdom 282,000,000 72,02 000 84 
Germany 240,000,090 65,¢05,0c0 5% 
Austria, 72,000 COO 20,000,000 2 
Belgium 48,000,000 14 000,0cO0 9 
France 48,000,009 14,009,000 5 
Russia... 1 ”¥00,090 500,000 .c2 


The total value a the beer annually drank in 
Europe and America is said to be no less than 
$250,cco,000. Of the whole quantity drank in the 
United Kingdom it is estimated that, inasmuch as 
whisky is largely used in Ireland and Scotland, 
England and Wales must absorb the larger propor- 
tion. This will give those races an average of ten 
gallons of beer at least per capita per annum. The 
United States stands third in the list in quantity 
consumed, and fourth in average quantity consumed 
per head of population. 
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The following figures are compiled from the latest 
published abstract of the British Board of Trade 
returns, and comprise the quantity and value of 
exports of iron and steel from the United Kingdom 
to the United States during cleven months of 1882, 
as compared with a like period of 1881 


—Tous.——_ —-— Value. ae: 
Pee 1882. re81 1832, 

EAS VAPON wisia:poretvia cia Wiss wee 458,137 373,244 £1,561,160 £1 er 
Bars, angles, bolts, rods.. 20,375 15,719 162,002 131,917 
Railroadiron.... .... - 191,056 277,518 1,261,257 1 810,479 
Hoops, sheets anc plates. 36,011 33,293 319,659 276,751 
Da DIRESS) . gaa a pareat ve 192,526 160,949 3,457, S94 2,716,509 
Cast or wrought.......... 6,347 5,503 94,797 £0,857 
Old (for remanufacture).. 83,577. 82.750 329,164 329,473 
Steel (unwrought)........ 126,427 116,661 1,070,123 964,873 
Tron wails ses chest Geecuen 21,127 02,872 122 414 §32,590 
Steel) raise... sus avavencs 167, T42 182.081 1,107,852 1,250,569 
Steam engines ...:...-... 4,212 cwt. 178 cwt. 44,109 52, 


The above shows that our imports of British pig 
iron, bars, angles, bolts and rods, hoops, sheets and 
plates, tin plates, cast and wrought iron, and un- 
wrought steel, were in excess of those for eleven 
months of 1881 both in quantity and value. Rail- 
road iron imports fell away curing the past eleven 
months, as did also iron and steel rails. 


In a special dispatch to the Chicago Tribune 
from Minneapolis it is stated that the past season 
has been the busiest ever known by the Minneapolis 
saw-mill owners and lumbermen. The season 
opened earlier than usual, and did not close-until 
the rst of December, much later than is customarily 
the case. The local demand was very heavy, but 
was fully met, owing to the lumbermen having pro- 
cured a very large number of logs in the preceding 
season. The ‘east side mills’’ cut 178,965,261 feet 
of lumber, 96,612,500 shingles and 33,371,989 laths, 
and the ‘‘ west side mil!s’’ 135,396,9¢5 feet of lumber, 
11,933,500 shingles and 27,458,400 laths. This 
makes a grand total for 1882 of 314,362,166 feet of 
lumber, 138,546,000 shingles and 61,330,380 laths, 
against 233,505,074 feet of lumber, $6,818,500 
shingles and 49,253,7co laths in 1881. The increase 
during the present year is therefore 80,857,095 feet 
of lumber, 51,727,5co shingles and 12,076,680 laths. 
Vhe stock on hand December 1, 1882, was 150,897,- 
599 feet of lumber, 75,641,000 shingles and 20,737,- 
300 laths, against 111,509,887 feet of lumber, 
48,556,500 shingles and 17,134,000 laths on hand 
December 1, 1881. 





Some weeks ago the London /ron Trade Exchange 
published an article on the inventive qualifications 
of the people of different countries, tending to show 
that while more patents were taken out in the 
United States than in any other country, a much 
larger percentage of the British patents proved of 
practical use than the American ones. It was em- 
phasized by the further statement that 9 per cent. 
of the patents taken out in the United Kingdom 
prove of practical use, from the fact tnat the rights 
of that percentage are not allowed to lapse, while 
not more than 2 per cent. of the patents taken out 
in America are heard from. The /ron Trade £x- 
change adds: ‘‘As Dr. Siemens pointed out in his 
presidential address to the members of the British 
Association, a great many patents are still taken 
out in America for perpetual motion contrivances. 
Now, people who take out such patents are either 
loose in their garret or have kad a very shaky foun- 
dation laid in their mathematical studies on which 
it is impossible to rear a superstructure. That 
some of the most eminent inventors of the day are 
Americans everybody admits; but the value of 
patents are not to be judged by the number regis- 
tered in any country, but by the percentage of those 
taken out that prove of practical value.” 





The Times ridicules the idea of a telegraph line 
between New York city and Queretaro, Mexico. 
Queretaro is about 150 miles north of the City of 
Mexico, on the line of the Mexican Central Rail- 
way, and a company has been incorporated having 
in view the construction of a line of wire be- 
tween the citics named. The main telegraphic 
business between the United States and Mexico is 
said to be to Vera Cruz or to the City of Mexico, 
There is telegraphic communication between Vera 
Cruz and the City of Mexico, and between the 
former place and the remainder of the civilized 
world. <A difficulty has been found, however, in 
the intense desire of Mexican Indians to use tele- 
graph poles for firewood and the Mexican monkeys 
to use the wires and poles for their daily exercise ; 
both of which have heretofore prevented communi- 
cation, on the average, much above five days in the 
month. On the north it is added that no cable 
crossed the Rio Grande at Brownsville, and the 
man who “ferries the dispatches across” has been 
in the habit of saving time by waiting until four or 
five accumulated before taking them to the Mexican 
shore or vice versa. This sort of information makes 
entertaining paragraphs on the editorial page of 
the Simcs, but affords slight reason to believe that 
it isnot in order to render the telegraphic service 
between the United States and Mexico efficient. 
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FINA NCIAL. 


THE NEW YORK LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT MARKET. 

The close of the year always finds the stock mar- 
ket in a somewhat mixed state, because of the large 
number of ‘‘ privileges’ which in the last half are 
made to expire with it. ‘‘ Privileges’’ are puts and 
calls, such as that venerable and humorous old gen- 
tleman, the Hon. Russell Sage, so largely deals in. 
If the market, as January draws near, has been 
falling, and seems likely to fall when it has come 
then the ‘‘puts’’ come into importance, and those 
who have sold them have to protect themselves 
as far as possible by sustaining the stocks upon 
which the puts have been issued, or in some 
other way. Let it be supposed, for example, 
that three months ago, say, Denver was selling be- 
tween 55 and 6c. An operator, Mr. Sage, or Mr. 
Keene, or somebody else, sells to a dealer in these 
‘‘ privileges '' a put on 1,000 shares of Denver at 4o, 
running for the year. Ey this he agrees that the 
buyer may at any time before the expiration of the 
year ‘put’’ to him the 1,000 shares at 4o, and he 
must pay him that price for them. If the stock has 
fallen below that figure, the holder of the put 
makes a corresponding profit. Hence it will be 
seen how, when the market has been de- 
clining so persistently as it has since last 
July, the puts issued months ago become 
dangerous to the sellers at this time, and 
how much it is to their interest to sustain prices 
now until the year expires, and the puts with it. 
On the other hand, as to ‘‘calls."’ Here the seller 
of the privilege agrees that the buyer may ‘‘ call" 
upon him for the number of shares designated in 
the contract at the price named. If the stock sells 
above that figure the holder of the call demands 
his shares, and makes his profit by the amount the 
market price is higher than that at which he gets 


them. If the market had been rising since July, 
the ‘‘calls" would be the important things 
now, and the sellers of these would be 
interested in keeping the market down. The 


seller of privileges can protect himself in other 
ways, if he deems it expedient to adopt them. 
Against his puts, he may sell short the stock desig- 
nated, so that the profit on the fall will balance his 
loss on the put; or he may buy against the call, so 
that the profit on the rise will balance the loss on 
that. Whether or not he adopts these methods de- 
pends upon his judgment of how the market will 
act. The business of ‘‘ privileges” is a very large 
one in Wall street, and the estimate of the number 
of puts out at this time, to expire with the year, 
varies from one million to two millions of shares. 
Hence it will be seen that very large and diverse 
interests are at work sustaining the market. 

The task has not been an easy one. The market 
is not in a good condition, nor is the feeling in 
Wall street very confident. The public does not 
come in; there are no buyers for the stocks with 
which the cliques and great operators are loaded 
up. They may come in later, when the obstacles in 
the way of a bull movement have been removed, 
and prices are run up. Wall street believes that if 


you can only put prices up high enough, the public’ 


will be surely attracted in the expectation that 
they will go yet higher. The expectation is 
founded on experience; but it fails sometimes. 
It has on one or two memorable occasions 
within the past eighteen months. Meanwhile there 
are some ugly features. The maze of litigation 
in which the Western Union Company has become 
involved—indicating beyond all peradventure that 
some new and powerful interests have been enlisted 
in a fight against it—has had a most unhappy effect 
on the market. A leading stock like this cannot be 
mauled about in the way this has been without 
frightening both the speculative and investing 
classes, who have a well-founded terror of the effect 
of long and expensive litigations on the revenues of 
a corporation. They see prospective dividends 
devoured by lawyers’ fees, and do not care to buy 
into a lawsuit. Hence the announcement that Mr. 
Gould had carried his point and effected a ten 
years’ exclusive contract with the Associated 
Press, fell flat, because the company was engaged 
in half a dozen serious lawsuits here, and as many 
more in other states; and they seem to spring up 
everywhere like mushrooms. T hen, on Thursday, 
there was a terrible drop in Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy—an investment stock, closely held, very 
little traded in, and regarded as one of the gilt- 
edged "’ securities of the market. The price tumbled 
a clean 4 per cent. from the opening at 126, though 
later it rallied somewhat. The publication of the 
company’s report for the year, showing a vast in- 
crease in its stock and bonded obligations, and a 
decrease of earnings, was the cause of the drop. It 
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was said that all the facts contained in the report 
were known before—which is true, in a sense—but 
when they were presented for the first timein compact, 
official form, they fell upon the market with crushing 
weight. Then St. Paul developed a most alarming 
weakness, the price constantly declining by frac- 
tions, as if under the weight of careful unloading by 
some one who hada great deal to sell, and all sorts 
of ugly rumors were about that the showing the 
company would make on the year’s business would 
be a very bad one. It is beyond question that these 
western roads were badly hurt by the war, short as 
it was, and that the condition of business which led 
to it was not such as to promise a good balance 
sheet when the year’s footings would have to be 
made, ‘They have been branching out with exten- 
sions too rapidly for the growth of the territory in a 
supporting population. 

Another stock which had a severe tumble is Den- 
ver & Rio Grande, which on Tuesday fell 43% per 
cent. from its opening price. The market gener- 
ally, however, was not much hurt by this, because 
the condition of the company is so well known that 
a drop of to per cent. at any moment would not 
surprise the street. The managers of the company 
have had the folly to bring a criminal suit against 
the editor of a Wall street paper for publishing a 
statement intended, as alleged, to depress the 
price of their stock, and the only effect has 
been to direct a degree of public scrutiny 
to the conditon of their company which it 
could ill afford to bear. As one consequence of this, 
the price of both its stock and bonds have declined, 
and rumors were about the street that it would not 
pay its January interest. The company anticipated 
this by offering to prepay it four days before it 
came due; but it was at once pointed out that the 
last dividend it paid was declared three days before 
the regular time, in order to show that the reports 
of its embarrassments then floating about were 
without foundation. It has never paid one since; 
and that was a long time ago. Yesterday Denver 
again aroused general attention by making a sudden 
advance, recovering all previous loss, and rumors of 
every sort and kind were out about it, the principal 
being that the present management was to be turned 
out, and that Mr. Gould had got control of the road. 

There are not wanting, in the general situation of 
affairs, elements upon which the hope may be 
founded of a bull market early in the coming year. 
How much can be made of them to that end is an- 
other question; but it is certain our exports are 
increasing and our imports decreasing; that the 
crops of last year were large enough to fur- 
nish a good winter and spring traffic to the 
roads, and that the fall business of the trunk 
lines has been good. The Michigan Central 
has earned enough to come again into the 
line of dividend-paying stocks, having declared 
a dividend of 2 per cent. for the last quarter of the 
year, and earned it fairly. Lake Shore has also 
declared the same dividend, and shows that, for this 
quarter at least, it has earned it. New York Cen- 
tral declares its customary dividend of the same 
amount; but its showing on the year’s business was 
unexpectediy unfavorable. As to Canada Southern, 
that may in time become a regular dividend-payer, 
but not yet. The Nickel Plate road is doing fairly 
well. The Pennsylvania's report for the past month 
makes a good showing. 

The loan market has been somewhat affected by 
the calling in of loans by the banks, preparatory to 
paying out the January interest and dividends. 
Rates on call have risen as high as 8 per cent., but 
this only fora short time. The average rate has 
been about 6 per cent. The banks are at this time 
much better off than they were a year ago, the re- 
serves being considerably larger, and the dullness 
in the stock market has made the demand for loans 
comparatively light. Hence the low rate for money 
at a time when the general calling in of loans usu- 
ally creates an active demand and high rates for it. 
Abroad the markets are as quiet and dull as our 
own. The Bank of Englandlost some gold during the 
week, and considerably reduced its reserve against 
liabilities, which is now down to a rather low level. 
It maintains its rate of discount at 5 per cent. 
There is no demand for American securities, 
Foreign exchange continues quiet. The posted 
rates are $4.81@$4,854. Actual rates yesterday 
were $4.79% @$4.80% and $4.8414 @$4.843/. 

There has been no feature worthy of note in the 
government bond market. The bonds are steady 
at the recovery they recently made from previous 
temporary depression. The following were the 
closing quotations yesterday : 






Dec, 22, ——Dec. 29,-—~ 
Wid, hs idlmatitoohea 
U. S. as extended (3% p. c.)......... Fee t 
U, S. 6%s 1891, ae Ea re 5 me as ae) 
U.S. coupon .....5.....505 +0), 123 113 113% 
U. S. 4s 1907, registered.............., 119! 194% 119 
U. S. 4s 1907, coupon......... Pare er Tae 1204 12034 |. 


The bank statement of Saturday showed so few 
changes from that of the week before as scarcely to 
deserve mention. The following is the table: 


December 16. December 23. _ Differences. 
LOanSsecccuree cett $397,143,890 $309,774.40 Inc. 32,630,600 
SPOCi:; sscescn seh §7,856, 500 §9,148,920 Inc. 1,292 400 
Legal-tenders .... 20,329,590 15,835,500 Dec. 1,491,000 
Deposits.......... 288, 412,300 gece: ,g00 Inc. - 2,436,600 
Circulation ..,.... 18,059, 100 18,163,100 Inc. 104,000 


The proportion of total reserve to liabilities is 
now 26.81 per cent., against 25.33 at the same time 
last year. 


E FOLLOWING WERE THE CLOSING QUOTA- 
THE IONS FOR STOCKS ON THE DATES NAMED; 


TRUNK LINES, WITH THEIR CONNECTIONS 
Dec. 30, Dec. 22, Dec. 29, 
881. 1882. 1882, 


New’ York Centralit i. icecssescireas 132 1291 12654 
Controlled \ Lake Shore. .20, clesas 1164 117% *113% 
but mot ~ Michigan Central...... 87% 102% *o84 
leased. ( Canada Southern...... 53% 69 67} 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.... 4134 39 30% 
New York, L. E. & Western pref.... a a 87 
Pennsylvania Central Dad S50) coerce ad 69% 50% 
Cz, CC erie oeeee 2154 3% 4 
Leased. } Marietta & Cin. 1st pref.. 15 10 A 
/ Manetta & Cin. 2d pref... 9 5g 5% 


Baltimore & Ohio.... |... ee ne ore 
Leased.—Ohio & Mississippi,... _-- 3614 32% 33 
Ohio & Mississippi pref... * 944 3 
CHIEF SYSTEMS OF ROADS OF THE WEST, NORTHWEST AND 
SOUTHWEST, MAINLY TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO, 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 136% 128 12334 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 151 12814 120'4 
Illinois Central............ E 131 144% 142% 
Leased.—Chic., St. Louis & N sols 81 73 
Chicago & Alton..........+---065 130% 134 134. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau) 1074 10754 10594 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 12044 121% 121 
Chicago & Northwest......-.--..005+ 126% 138 136% 
Chicago & Northwest pref........ 13914 155% 152% 


Sta Paclite Omatiaw....ce msenenene : 3014 5356 3) 
St. Paul & Omaha pref............. 102% 114% 113; 
St. Paul & Manitoba........ .  ..... “ 142% 


SYSTEMS OF ROADS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE GOULD 
SOUTHWESTERNS. 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific... = 37% 3354 35 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific pr 7034 5546 54% 








Missouri Pacific i 1017 = 10244 102 
Leased,—Missouri, Kansas xo, 3746 233% 33 
St. Louis & San Francisco...... .... 41% 33 32 
St. Louis & San Francisco pref...... 5814 5a 52 
St. Louis & San Francisco rst pret... 10334 98 99% 
PEAS HE MCUNG were com erncse as ates 50 4c% 30% 
PACIFIC ROADS. 
Umlon Paciheamae dan scastccetrasemce 117% 10334 10258 
Central Pacific... seen cee zosetnee 92l4 8654 8634 


Northern Pacific..... 
Northern Pacific pref 





3798 45% 46% 
77% 845% 85 
SOUTHERN ROADS, 





Louisville & Nashville............... tors 53%4 53 
Leased.—Nash., Chat. & St. Louis. . 8934 556 57% 
Richmond & Danville................ “e 50% 53 
Norfolk & Western.... oa 5 rie 
Norfolk & Western pref 5714 49% 47% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga....... 14% 9% 9% 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Ga. pref. 24% 174% 17% 
Mobile tr Ohio. sea. sceesueenenae 3534 1B 17 
Memphis & Charleston....-.. ...... 73 44 a 
COAL ROADS, 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 127% 13044 12814 
Leased.—Morris & Essex .......... 121% 122 122 
New Jersey Central........ =. 92 71% 697, 
Delaware & Hudson... . 1c83g 108 1077, 





Philadelphia & Reading 687 54% 534 
ELEVATED SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 






















Ran ab tani. curate s oak satan eeaineia Pele 54% 44 47 
Manhattan ist pref... a ae ay 
New York Elevated.. Be 10534 90 95 
Metropolitan. «iiccisadsscsceceeen ese 8654 83 8334 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chesapeake & Ohio................-. 26 23 221 
Chesapeake & Ohio ist pret 5 36! 34 31 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2d pref.. 2 24 2344 
Denver & Rio Grande..... 10834 43 41g 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... 6538 45 50 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref... 3 113 78 72 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... die 146 145% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis pref. Ws 324% 42 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 27% 26 25% 
Oregon Railway & Navigation....... 135 139 138 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.... ... 1744 = 9 
TELEGRAPH, EXPRESS AND OTHER STOCKS. 
Western Union 8056 8174 8136 
American District. 36 25 25 
Mutual Union.... 213% 24% 
Express—Adams. T45 134 130 
American .... o1 QI r 
United States. 76 64 3, 
Wells, Fargo.... 133 130 128 
Pacific: Maw Js o 3 «oss ets es 41% 424 42% 
Colorado Coal & Tron Companvy...... 435 30 27% 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BONDS. 
VANDERBILT AND TRUNK LINES 
New York Central— 
tet Morignce'0!s T88Acn nance acme occas 100% 101 


Ist Satie sy Shs 27 (Sy SPRITE erel ci 
N. Y. C.& H. R. rst Coup. 7's 1903......... 
N. Y.C. & H. R. 1st Reg. 7’s 1903........... 


106!5 106% 
133% 13344 







1334 3 
Can. South ist Int. Guar'’d 5’s 1900.... .... 'e 3s 
Lake Shore & Michigan Gouchiens © cee 8% 
ons, Coup, 18'7'S: 1900. 6 od. caedacae <a cee 128 128 
Cones Repid tat 19002: vosiienawos. see niw.c aoe 125, 125 
Cons. ‘Coup. 2d 9!8 1903 <2... siecek ise ne ens 120 122% 
Apa eee Od 2608. C0 ek nai, Pace es cory 119 119% 
Michigan Central— 
SONSOL FS TGC0. aiiivan's cated tind etal ne beara, 125, 12354 
CGUpOAG STEAL Ae doe cacti nite ivet eens 100 100 
Rep leredus SAGAN uccceavey access wee as 98 4 
New York, Lake Erie & Western— 
Erie 1st Mort. Extended 7’s 1897... ........ 124% 12 
Erie 2d Mort. Extended 5’s 1919.... .... ... eel 10814 
Erie 4th Mort. Extended 5’s 1920............ ; es 
Erie 5th Mort. Extended 7’s 1888...... ..... = . 
Erie ist Con. Gold 7’S 1920.....00.00s000c+eee 128 12854 
Erie 1st Con, F’d Coup. 7’s 1920............+ Pe 
Erie Reorg’n rst lien €’s 1908............. .. fe 
Long Dock Bonds 7’s 1893........-...0200.5 ae 1islg 
Buff., N_Y. & Erie 1st 7's 1916...........00. 129 128 
N.Y.,L.E.& W.new 2d Con, 6's 1969......... 97 9614 
N.Y.L.E.&W.2dCon.F Cou.5’s1g69......... am ie 
eas Railroad Company— 
‘a. Co's Guar, 41's rst Coup. 192r. ........ 2 
Pa. Co’s Guar. 44's Ist Beg doses aciiee ks xt 
Piths.5 Me WwW. eC, 5s0 7's. 19035-c ee eee 139 13844 
Pitts., Bt. We &iC.1ad 7's 1912. c.% oscncs unk ve a 
Pitts;, Ft. W. &-C29d.7's 1012.0) .oci..0s een 131 130 
Clev. & Pitts. Cons. S. F. 7’s 1900....... ... 124 128 
Clev. & Pitts. 4th Cons.S.F. 6's 1892......... 112 112% 
Col., C. & Ind. C. 1st Cons, 7's 1908......... 130 126 
Col., C. & Ind. C, 2d Cons. 7's EQOO) wisi waieeary za ae 
F WESTERN SYSTEMS, 
Cae & Alton— 
Ist Mortgage 7’s 1893 ............ = a 
Sinking Fund bs IGOR Sense Sit, 1124 mate 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 1st Mort. 7's 1990. «é 115% 
Louis & Mo. Riv. 2d Mort. 7's 1900, Ac aa o% 
St. Louis, Jack. & C. 1st 7’s 1894........ .. 117 117 
Seskp. Burlington & Quincy— 
onsolidate ortpage:7’s 1903... 01 .cennees y) y 
tea Fund 5's aril mae Pa ii 
owa RVIBSOD Q'S LOIQs oeeis'naidcataan cee me tice 
pres te ed Islan & s 45 
DU DON OSG: Aatenen sorta tae eeyeee ee 1271 
Keokuk & Des M. 1st Mort 5's NOH Fences ae we 
Chicago, sade toe St. Paul— 
1st Mortgage 8's Pac. Div. 1898............. 1 
2d Mortgage 7's 3-10 Pac. Div 188 wees wagaall 12614 ee . 
Consolidated 7's 1905........... .......0., f 1254 125% 
1st Mort, So. Minn, Div. 6’s 1909... ss .eeeees 108% 108% 


1st Mort. Chic. & Pac, Div. 5's 1921... ... 


oa 93% 2 
* Ex. dividend, Se 


Chicago & Northwestern— 
Consols Gold Coupons 7’s 1902 .. 
Sinking Fund 6's 1879-1929 
Sinking Fund 5’s_1879-1929. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Min. & Om; 
Consolidated 6's 1930........ +-.-+ 
Chic., St. Paul & Min. rst 6's ror8. 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st 5's 1919. 

Illinois Central— 

Chic., St. L & N. Or. Gold 5's 1981 
Cedar Falls & Min, rst ue se 
Springfield Div. Coup. 6's 1898... 















Midale Div. Reg. s’s 192T..-. -.... «+ Fi 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba— 

ist Mortgage 7’s 1919...-..++-. UNG weed ieine 

2d Mortgage 6's cg’ stop mee a Mare sie eat cw ar 

Dakota Extension 6's 1910. .....escsse0 eee 

SOUTHWESTERNS. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific— 

General Mortgage 6’s 1920.........- wineintaretalas 


Chicago Division §'s 19to.... ......+++ 
Havana Division 6’s 1910. ........++0ese-00s 
Toledo, Peoria & W'n tst 7's 1917.. ©. «00+ 
Wabash R. Mort. 7's, 1879-1909...-....e+00e 


Omaha Div. ed ed IQIQ\..oc-s nse douse 

Equipment Bonds 7’s 1883... .. As Sir ear. 5 
Missouri Pacific— 

First Consols 6's 1929....-.---+++ dior aeteeen 

Miss. Pac. 3d Mort. 7's Lr cee 

Pac. R. of Mo. tst 6’s 1888......... 

Pac:, R. of Mojad 7's 1895 i+...9ee ue 

Iron Mountain Gen’! Con, 5's 1931..... Bashir 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas— 

General Consols 6’s 1920...... iether 

Consolidated 7’s 1904-5-6. .......... Te domte 


Consolicated 2d Mort. Income 1911......... 
Texas & Pacitic— 
First Mort, 6's 190802... sees 
Consolidated 6’s 1905 .. 
Income & Lanc Grant reg. 7’s 191 
tst Rio Grande Div. 6’s 1930...... 
St. Louis & San Francisco— 
2d 6's Class A 1906. 
3-6’s Class C 19¢6.. 
. 3-6’s Class B 1906...... 
1st 6's Pierce C & Obh 
Equipment 7’s 1895....... «++ 


PACIFIC ROADS. 















Union Pacific— 
Union Pacific 1st 6’s 1896-9...... eee heals 
Union Pacific L'd G’ts 7's 1887-9..........6+ 
Union Pacific Sinking *d 8's 1893... 
Union Pacific Regist'd 8's 1 ere. 
Union Pacific Collat’l Trust 6's 1908......... 
Kansas Pacific rst 6’s 1895.........+ Cates 
Kan$gas Pacific 1st 6’s 1896..... ....ssseeeee 
Kansas Den Div. 6's Ass’d 1899.....-...+5+ 
Kansas 1st Consol 6's 1919. Gen sce 
Cent. B’ch U. P. F’d Coup. 7’s 1895......-. 
Atch’n, Col. & Pac. 1st 6’S 1905....++s+s.+-- 


tte eeee 


Atch, Jew’l Co, & W. tst 6’s 1905..... Bee S38 
Oregon Short Line rst 6’s 1922...... ee ei 
Utah South’n Gen’! M. 7's 1009.......... aoe 
Utah South'n Extens’n Ist 7’s 1909...... ... 
Central Pacific— 

Central Pac. Gold B. 6’s 1895-8. ....... Bs 
Central San Joaq’n B’h 6’s 1400 ........-.06 
Central Cal. & Or’g'n 1st 6’s 1888........... 
Central State Aid B’s 7’s 1884..... ey 
Central Land Grant 6’s 1899.........+ ; 
Western Pacific B’ds 6's 1899........ 


South’n Pac. of Cal. rst 6’s r905-6.. . 
Northern Pacific— 

Gen Land Grant tst Coup. 6’s 1921 

Gen. Land Grant rst 6's reg’d.... 


SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Louisville & Nashville— 
Consol. 7’s 18 
2d M. 7’s Gold 1883 
Cecilian B’ch 7's 1907.. 
N. O. & Mob. tst 6’s 1930..... 
E. H. & Nash. ist 6’s 1919......... 
Gen’'l Mge §’s 1930........ oat 
St. Louis Div. 1st 6’s r92t..... 
St. Louis Div. 2d 3’s 1980. 
Nash. & Dec Ist 7’s 1900..-. i 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex. 6’s 1931........00..25 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia— 

























First Mortgage 7’s 1900....... eiusleeCrsa reels 
First Consolidated 5’s 1930 nee 
Divisional 5's 1930........... salniatnse iat etale tebe 
Norfolk & Western— 
Gen’l Mge 6's 193r......-. ve sikecabe saa 
Richmond & Danville— 
Consolidated Gen, 6's 1915..... steams eae 
Debenture 6'8 16927.5.. cass setape aap ae Soh 
South Carolina Railway— : 
1st Mortgage 6's 1920...... evgsig does eee 
2d Mortgage 6’s 1931.........- ee higos asta 
COAL ROADS, 
New Jersey Central— 
Be et 9°S 1899 <,enisieas tae oto ~ 
ist Consolidated 7’s Assented 1899.. ¢ 





Convertible 7’s Assented 1902..........++ 
Adjustment 9's:1903...... se. 
Lehigh & Wilks. Con, Assented 1910. 
Am. Dock & Imp. Co. 5's 192. ......e+000+ 
Rear ae ee & Western— 
General Mortgage 7’s 1907...... ane 
Syracuse, B. E f. y Ist 7’s 1906, . 
orris & Essex rst 7’s 1914 
Morris & Essex 2d 7’s 1891 
Morris & Es. 1st Gonselagt 7'S. OIG aakoaee 
Delaware & Hudson Canal— 














ist Mortgage 7's: 1884....:.2.00--cek ecm 
tst Mortgage 7’s 1891.......... Bar: 
1st Penn. Div. Coup. 7's I917...-. a icereisieas 








Alb, & Susq, rst Con. gu’d 7’s 1906. 
Ren. & Sar. rst Coup. 7's 1921..... +s neeeneue 
Philadelphia & Reading— . 

Consolicated Coupon 6's 1911..-.. 2.06005 + 
Consolidated Registered 6’s I911......- net fer, 
Consolidated Coupon 7’s 1g1t.......... -+++ 
Consolidated Registered 7’s 191l.......+...+ 
Imp'’t Mortgage Coup. 6’s 1897..... anaeee 
General Mortgage Coup. 6's 1908... . ; 
General Mortgage Coup. 7’s ee bbiWonaeate 












Income Mortgage Coup. 7’s 1806.... ca 
Debenture Coup. 6's ihe ee eh z 
Debenture Convert. 7’s 1893........ <ostaeaeeee 
ELEVATED ROADS, 
Metropolitan 1st 6's 1908 ............. cee 
Metropolitan 2d 6's 1899......... aan Re as . 


New York 1st 7's 1908. ......5-255 stews <peawe 
INCOME BONDS. 


Interest payable if earnz1, and not to be accumulative, 


Allegany Central Income 1912 .... 
Atlantic & Pacific Income tgro......... ete 
Central R. New Jersey Inc. Bonds 1908....... 
Col., Chic. & Ind. C’l Inc. 7’s 1890..... ....+ 
C., St. P'T& M. L'd Gr't Inc. 6's 1898... bee 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. Income 1907...... ..- 
Des Moines & Ft. D. rst Inc. 6’s 1905 ........ 
Det., Mack. & Marquette INGs 198K... 5 s.on eae 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Inc 6’S 1931 ...+....2+ 
G. Bay, W. & St. Paul ad Inc. 1911 ......+..++ 
Ind., Bl’n & W’n Incomes 1919.......+++++ .. 
Ind., Bl'n & W'n Consol Inc. 6's 1921........ 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp'd 2d Inc. 1906 .........+ 
Ind’s, Decatur & Sp’d Trust Co, Cert’s....... 
Int. & Gt. N’n 2d Income 1999......++ aes 
Int. & G't N'n 2d Assented 6's 1909 .... 
Lehigh & W. Barre Coal Co 1888”, 
Lehigh & W. Barre Small Bonds 1888 
Lake Erie & W’n Income 7's 1899 ...- 
Lake Erie & Sandusky Div. Inc. 1920. 
Lafayette, Bl’n & Mun» Inc 7's 1899 . 
Mil., L. Shore & Western Incomes . 
Mobile & O. 1st Preferred Debentures 
Mobile & O. 26 Preferred Debentures 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W’n Inc. 6’s 1977... 
N. Y., Penn. & O 1st Inc. Acc. 7's 1905, 
Ohio Central Incomes 1920......... 
Ohio Central Min’l Div Inc. 7’s 192! 
Ohio Southern 2d Income 6’s 1921 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville Inc. 1 cpaP 
Peoria, Dec & Evansville Div. Inc. 1920 
Rochester & P.ttsburgh Inc. 1921......... 
Rome, Watert’n & Og’b’h Inc. 7’s 1932....... 
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COMMERCIAL. 





_ Dispatches to BRADSTREET’S from the trade 
centers of the United States show that general trade 
is undergoing a comparative suspension under the 
effect of the annual settlement. Until the results of 
the year’s business shall become generally known, a 
greater or less feeling of uncertainty will prevail. 
On the whole, the year’s business is reported good. 
The weather south has been favorable for the final 
gathering of the cotton crop. The American wheat 
markets have been extremely dull, and would un- 
doubtedly have declined heavily during the past 

| ten days if it had not been for the firmness of the 

i _ foreign markets, which is caused by the very unfa- 

fi vorable outlook for next summer's crop in all parts 
of western Europe. Corn has declined during the 

week on account of larger receipts at western points 
i and the closing up of the speculative deals at 
| Chicago. Provisions have declined slightly, as the 
result of fair receipts of hogs at western packing 
points and a consequent decline in their price. The 

, 7 iron market continues quiet and in some lines dull. 
Pig is quiet, with no special inquiry. Manufactured 
a iron is weaker, owing to a desire on the part of 

western makers to realize. Pig iron is from $2.5¢ 

to soc. lower than one year ago, and bars, plates, 
etc., are from 3c. to 7 9c. per pound cheaper. 

Steel rails are quoted at $40 per ton, against 
$58@$60 in December, 1881. A contract for 

30,000 tons has been placed at a rate above 

$40, which is the most noteworthy feature of the 

i _ week. The opportunities for a further rise are 


i 
f 
f 
| d 
| 
{ 





good, inasmuch as the price of steel rails abroad 

___ and the lowest proposed tariff under consideration 

by Congress would not permit the foreign article to 

be sold in New York under $45@$47. In addition 

ih to this, eastern rail mills have taken orders for 

| _ nearly 400,000 tons of rails, probably as much as 
t 


they want, at $40. Arise in the price will be of 
immediate benefit te western rail mills, which fail to 
compete at the low prices recently prevailing. The 
general financial condition of the iron and steel 
trades is reported good. The petroleum market has 
strengthened on reports of the failure of Grandin 
Well No. 2 to strike oil in eight feet of sand. The 
report, however, has not been confirmed. The 
forthcoming monthly report of operations in the 
regions, and the probability of hearing from the 
four remaining Forest county wild-cat wells, point 
to some decided change in the market, which has 
been dull and heavy for nearly a week. The loudly 
heralded Reno well has dropped to 600 barrels 
daily, and the subterranean pool of petroleum in 





Forest county is not being counted on. The 
coal trade is quiet, but fairly prosperous 
for this, the dull season. The total output 


of anthracite is now expected to reach 29,000,- 
ooo tons. Ocean freights are easier for pe- 
troleum charters, owing to the arrival of several 
vessels. Grain is going abroad largely by regular 
steamer. Business in ocean freights is dull this 
week, requests for charters and berth room being 
seasonably light. The movement of wool has been 
light in all markets, and values have ruled weak 
and unsettled. There were 242 failures in the 
United States reported during the past week, 6 

more than the preceding week, and 81 more than 

_the corresponding week last year. 


ir 


BREADSTUFFS. 
1! The foreign markets continue strong for all varie- 
ties of breadstuffs, and, while there has been no 
material advance in prices, everything that is known 
about the prospective supplies of home-grown 
: wheat in England and western Europe goes to con- 
firm the expectation of an increasing necessity for 
imports of foreign. The weather, not only through- 
out the United Kingdom but over the whole con- 
tinent of Europe, has continued so unfavorable for 
the planting of wheat that, now since winter has set 
in with unusual severity, there is no chance of the 
usual area of wheat being planted for next spring's 
crop. On December 14 snow at Edingburgh was 
15 inches deep, and in other parts of Scotland was 
J from 8 to 18 inches. The A/ark Lane Express, of 
December Io, says: ‘‘ The inclement weather has 
caused wheat sowing to be suspended, and very 
little more can likely be seeded before spring. 
In that case the acreage of 1883 in the 
United Kingdom will not be much greater than 
now, and as similar conditions obtain throughout 
_ Europe, next year’s wheat crop in England and 
France must stand on less grouhd than did last 
year’s crop.”" The £xprvess also says that the last 
“summer's crop of wheat was not stacked in good 
condition, and it is apprehended is being damaged. 
Accounts from France are even more unfavorable 
‘than those from England. Mail advices from St. 
Malo up to December 11 say that, up to shortly 
M 
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before that date, the effects of the most rainy 
season within recollection were being felt in dis- 
astrous’ inundations, and in the extremely wet 
condition of ali the lands, so that farm work was 
impracticable. Then in the first week in Decem- 
ber this was followed by hard frosts and snows, 
which completely destroyed hopes of further seed- 
ing. Various estimates are made of the reduc- 
tion of the area of wheat in France for next 
year’s crop; some estimates place the decrease at 
4,000,000 acres, others that the total area planted in 
France will not be above two-thirds that of last year, 
and others that there is not over half the usual area 
planted now, and that this cannot be increased 
enough in the spring to make the total much over 
half the usual area. French advices of December 
11, to Beerbohm's London Corn Trade List, say that 
these features of the situation would have caused an 
advance in prices of wheat, but that farmers, pressed 
by their financial necessities, had been keeping the 
millers well supplied with wheat at low prices. 
Then the effects of the inundations up to that time 
began to be felt in the destruction of a great many 
mills, and this made less immediate local market 
for the wheat. This was the situation up to about 
December 14. Butnow, on the 28th, the cables bring 
intelligence of great and destructive floods in the 
Rhine and the Neckar, and of unusual rainfalls and 
floods in all the midland counties of England, so 
that whatever change there may have been in the 
crop prospects of the United Kingdom and of 
western Europe since the 14th cannot but be for the 
worse. 

The supplies of foreign wheat to the United 
Kingdom and to western Europe continue to come 
mainly from the United States. In the early part 
of the present month there was an increased move- 
ment from India, and in the first week of December 
there were 154,095 quarters of wheat afloat from 
Bombay for England and the continent, against 
111,194 in the corresponding week of last year. But 
this movement received a check by the advance in 
steamer freights from Bombay, so that, according to 
advices from that port, the business in future de- 
liveries was completely stopped by it, and it is not 
likely that Indian wheat will come into strong com- 
petition with supplies from the United States except 
at considerably higher prices than now. In Aus- 
tralia the last crop of wheat was deficient, the yield 
in the most important colonial districts not exceed- 
ing five bushels per acre, which, it was presumed, 
would leave only a small surplus for export. 

The Portland (Oregon) Yournal of Commerce of 
December 15 says: ‘‘The wheat crop of eastern 
Oregon is about all marketed, and the valley 
surplus will be fairly cleared out by New Years. It 
is evident that our surplus the present season will be 
smaller than was estimated by many.” 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS. 

The wheat markets of this country continue dull’ 
and during the current week up to Friday there was 
an average decline of nearly 1c. per bushel in New 
York and Chicago, and the firmness of the foreign 
markets is all that prevents a more important de- 
cline. In the New York market, exporters who 
would otherwise be inclined to ship cargoes, find 
difficulty in getting freight room. The Chicago 
market is lifeless and devoid of speculation or any 
other influence to sustain prices except the. firmness 
of the foreign markets. The movement of wheat 
at the west continues in about the same volume as 
for some weeks past, the total arrivals at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis and 
Peoria in the week to December 20 being 1,036,038 
bushels, against 969,373 in the preceding week and 
I,119,476 two weeks previous. The statistics of 
wheat alone, however, are somewhat misleading, 
as will be seen by the fact that the receipts of all 
grain, together with the wheat in the form of flour, 
at Chicago on December 27 were equal to 1,100,000 
bushels. 

On Friday the foreign markets for wheat were 
firm, the New York market was dull and steady, 
and the Chicago market was a fraction higher. 

The statement of the visible supply of wheat in 
the United States and Canada (exclusive of the 
Pacific coast) on December 23, as compared 
with December 16, showed an increase of 833,100 
bushels. 


CORN. 

Under the influence of heavy receipts at the west 
the markets both at Chicago and in New York have 
declined during the past week, the total decline on 
deliveries for the current month being 3c. per 
bushel in the last four days. The more deferred 
options, however, show less decline, January and 
February being only rc. lower, while May deliv- 
eries have not declined at all. The shipping de- 
mand for corn at Chicago is active, but orders for 
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all eastern points are filled mostly with ungraded 
corn or with the grades below No. 2. This leaves 
the speculative grade on the market to be 


carried by the speculators, and this, with the 
closing up of the speculative deal in year 
corn, has been the main cause of the de- 


cline. There is no reason to change the views 
expressed two weeks ago that the corn crop 
had been over-estimated, and that, instead of a 
decline to the average prices of the two or three 
years previous to 1882, the prices will remain com- 
paratively high. The total receipts of corn at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis and 
Peoria in the week to December 23 were 2,592,040 
bushels, against 1,167,181 bushels in the week to 
December 13 and 2,187,037 in the week to Decem- 
ber 6. 

On Friday the foreign markets’ for corn were 
lower, a decline of 2d. per cental in Liverpool being 
reported. The New York and Chicago markets 


| were higher for the more deferred options, especially 


for May delivery. 

The statement of the visible supply of corn in the 
United States on December 23, as compared 
with December 16, showed an increase of 825,704 
bushels. 





PROVISIONS. 

Provisions have declined during the week under 
the liberal receipts of hogs during the past few days 
at the west, and the decline of 5c. to toc. in their 
price. There has also been a closing up of specu- 
lative deals in provisions incident to the close of the 
year. These features have caused a decline in pork 
of about 30c. per barrel, and in lard of about rsc. 
per too pounds. When free from speculative 
manipulations, the prices of pork and lard will be 
governed largely by the prices for corn; and, as 
remarked in another place; the probabilities are in 
favor of the continuance of a comparatively high 
price for corn until another crop. 





CLOSING PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN NEW YORK, 
















Dec. 29 Last week. 
INQ? 2) fOUIT3 Ae feiss aioe cwieeaeleete $2.25 @3.25 $2.30 @3.30 
Superfine flour.......... +. 3-15 @375 3-15 @3.75 
Com. extra flour ........ 3-75 @5.00 375 @5.00 
West India shipping flour. 5-30 @5.45 5.25 @5.40 
South American shipping fl 550 @5.75 5.45 @5.75 
Winter wheat, family flour 5.75 @6.50 -75 @6.50 
Winter wheat, patent flou 6.00 @7.00 .00 @7.00 
Spring wheat, straight flou 5.90 @6.50 6.00 @6.50 
Spring wheat, patent flour. 6.25 @7.50 6.25 @7.50 
Rye flour: ...c50/e.0 ae 3.40 @3.80 3.40 @3 bo 
Cornmeal’ yes sdstecten oe 3.40 @3. 3.50 @3.95 
No. t white wheat. . 1.0734@1.084% 1.07%@r1.08 
No. 2 white wheat.. -9844@ .99 -99 @ .99% 


No. 1 red wheat... 


1.14 4@1.15 
No, 2 red wheat .... 


1.14% @1.14¥4 
1.094 (@1.10 


1.094 @1.0934 







No. 2 spring wheat . — @ — 1.07 @).08 
No. 2 mixed corn..... 664% @ 66% .70 @ .70% 
cS get a corn... Prd 62% 5 o 5% 
o. 3 mixed corn..... 54 @ 54% «5 5814 
No. 2 white corn.... .644@ ee -69%@ .70% 
No. 2 yellow corn... 65 @ 8 -704@ .72 
No. 2 white oats.. 8° @ 48% -47%@ .48 
No. 2 mixed oats. . nie 454@ 45% .46%@ 4636 
RVG ore cement aeceaniwtersioters ayetnansierete -66 @ .70 -67 @ .70 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS. 
Dec. 29, '82. Last year. 
Winter wheat, family flour...... $5-75. @6.50 $700 @8.00 
No. 2 white wheat.......... 55 -9814@ .99 1.37. @1.38 
qles 2 eed whew, een oe ESea ete 1.43 @1.43% 
No. 2 spring wheat... . @— 1.37 @1.3 
No. 2 mixed corn....... 064%@ .66% .71 @ .71% 
ue 2 mixed oats. -6246@ 6234 .51%@ .52 
YOu nds crea : @ .70 -93 @ .96 
Rye flour..... 3.40 @3.80 fs @5.00 
OTMMEA amass tn darccaete anes 3.49 @3.90 3.25 @3.85 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AT THE PERIODS INDICATED BELOW. 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, 
bushels, bushels. bushels. bushels. 
20,614,537 8,233,404 3,202,885 3,221,416 
19,781,437 7.407,790 2,969,462 3,092,084 
17,924,017 17,382,227 2,754,109 2,892, 1or 
30,007,418 16,921,123 3,859,694 3,185,241 


Rye, 
bushels. 
1,307,170 
1,277,996 
1,317,978 
873,360 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec. 


23, 1882 
ie 1882. 
24, 1881. 
25, 1880. 





THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS MARKET. 

The last week of the year closes dull and unevent- 
ful in the New York dry goods market. Commission 
houses and jobbers alike are preparing to take an 
accounting of the year’s business prior to turning 
their attention entirely to the spring trade. With 
the close of the year the usual amount of changes 
take place, and some well-known firms will be 
missed from the market. Among those whose 
absence will be regretted we may mention Mr. M. 
W. Cooper, who retires permanently from the dry 
goods business, with which he has been connected 
for thirty years. Mr. Paine, of Harding, Colby, 
Paine & Co., also retires from active business, for 
the present at least. The retail trade has had a fair 
volume of business for the week, though the 
holiday trade is practically over. They will now 
look to the rapid reduction of their stocks prior to 
taking stock on February 1. The importations for 
the week are in excess of the previous by $832,000, 
and the amount marketed also exceeds the previous 
week by $532,000. Following is a summary of the 
week's importations in dry goods: 


No. of packages. Value, 
Total amount of dry goods imported during 
PRS Weel Terie tt khye csc euemat, s.causihirs 7,770 $2,862,957 
Total amount of dry goods, duty paid, for 
PASE MOBI ean saisiag a. Mekeiceae a Metidicca 6,675 2,342,970 


The total importations of dry goods at the port of 
New York for the year amount to $132,252,680. Of 
this amount there has been marketed $109,155,531, 
leaving the warehouse account $23,097,149. 


THE DRY GOODS MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

Irom Boston, Mass.; The dry goods jobbing trade 
continues quiet. The retail trade was excellent 
until Christmas. At present writing it has fallen 
off largely, but is very fair for the season. 

from Providence, R. I.: The print cloth market 
is dull but steady, the sales being very light; 64s 


are quoted at 3U/;gc., and 56x6os at 3%c. There 
are about 185,000 pieces on hand. The cotton 


market is dull, the amount of sales being small. 
Middling uplands are worth 10%c., and middling 
gulfs 11%c. ‘There are about 5,000 bales on hand. 

From Buffalo, N. Y.: | The dry goods market 
shows no points of special interest. Stocks are 
being assorted and some concessions being made in 
flannels and other heavy goods, to reduce before 
taking account of stock. The year is believed to 
have shown a very healthy business. The two un- 
favorable business days immediately preceding 
Christmas interfered somewhat with the retail trade, 
but upon the whole the holiday business was fully 
up to last year. 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: Business has been lim- 
ited to small selections for necessary reassortments 
or occasional sales at low prices made to clean up 
odds and ends before closing the books on the 
accounts of the year. Jobbers have been busy with 
stock inventories and have bought very sparingly. 
A very quiet market is looked for for a week or ten 
days. 

From Cleveland, Ohio: The dry goods market, 
like that of other lines, is quiet, but satisfactory for 
the season. 

From Columbus, Ohio; Trade in dry goods has 
been slow the past week, owing no doubt to the fact 
that merchants are taking account of stock. Collec- 
tions in some lines are looking up a little, but on 
the whole quoted only moderate. 

from Dayton, Ohio; Dry goods trade quiet. 
Collections reported fair. 

From Toledo, Ohio: The dry goods trade con- 
tinues good, and is better than at this date one year 
ago. 

From Chicago, fll.: The dry goods trade is 
heavier than for the corresponding period last year, 
and the movement in heavy woolens and in rubber 
goods is exceptionally good for the season. 

From Peoria, lil. ; The dry goods trade averages 
well, though somewhat lighter than last week. 

From Detroit, Mich. : In dry goods but little busi- 
ness doing; jobbers busy taking account of stock. 
Volume of business for year estimated at 15 per 
cent. greater than previous year. 

Lrrom Louisville, Ky.: Dry goods stocks are gen- 
erally full, and the demand is limited to small re- 
assortment orders. 

From St. Louis, Mo.: The dry goods trade is 
about as quiet as last week. Fresh reductions have 
been made in some cotton goods. 

From Kansas City, Mfo.;| Dry goods trade for the 
season practically closed. Small mail orders alone 
comingin. Stocks are low and merchants are busy 
taking account of stock. Sales for the season are 
estimated 50 per cent. greater than any previous 
in this city. 

from Burlington, lowa:; The dry goods trade 
quiet but steady. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: The movement of dry 
goods has been quite as large as the week previous, 
and probably all that was anticipated for this season - 
of the year, jobbers complaining more of collections 
than the demand for goods, though a general good 
feeling is exhibited and prospects seem reasonably 
favorable. 

From ‘Minneapolis, Minn.: The dry goods trade 
has been quiet, but with more than the usual busi- 
ness for the holiday season; extensive preparations 
are making for spring trade. A large jobbing house 
will be added to this trade in season for spring 
business. 

From St. Paul, Minn.: 
quiet. 

From Omaha, Neb.: Dry goods sales the past 
week have been comparatively light. 

From San Francisco, Cal.: ‘The dry goods trade 
lacks any special features, holding about the same. 

From Baltimore, Md.: The dry goods market 
the past week has appeared very inactive, and the 
volume of business was very moderate. Jobbers 
are not doing much, and most orders are from 
near-by localities. Retail dealers have been fairly 
successful, and sales continue good. Fall collections 
are coming in better than at this period last year. 

From Norfolk, Va.: Dry goods jobbers are now 
just making preparations for the spring trade. The 
past season has been fully up to previous prosper- 
ous years. 

From Wilmington, N. C.: The dry goods job- 
bing trade has been quiet ; retail trade fair. 

From Savannah, Ga.: Dry goods merchants still 
have full stocks on hand, 


The dry goods trade is 


426 


From Galveston, Tezx.: The dry goods trade is 
reported dall. 

From Waco, Tex.: 
trade complain of a lull in business. 
reported only moderate to fair. 

From Nashville, Tenn.: Trade in dry goods is 
light. 

From Memphis, Tenn.: Not much doing in whole- 
sale jobbing of dry goods the past week, occasioned 
by the usual lull after Christmas. 


The wholesale dry goods 
Collections 








COTTON. 

The total reccipts of cotton at the ports from 
September 1 to date are 3,433,056 bales, against 
3,081,052 bales to same time Jast year. 

The receipts of cotton at the ports for the week 
were 251,192 bales, against 255,348 bales last week 
and 191,368 bales for the corresponding week last 
year, 

The reccipts of cotton at the twenty-four interior 
towns usually reported were 99,316 bales, against 

23,425 bales last week and 60,924 biles for the 
corresponding weex last year. The shipments for 
the week were 71,550 bales, against 99,393 bales 
last week and 60,067 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

The New York cotton market has declined to 
toc. for spot middling uplands. Futures have 
declined an average of 6 poimts for near months 
and 5 points for later months. Following are the 
eipeier quotations for prompt delivery uplands at 
New York, compared with last 
week and same date last year: 

This week. 


Friday evening, 


Last week, Last year. 





Ordmary cvs casschiiasens 7 11-16c. 7%c. 9 oy 16c. 
Strict ordinary. ..-.crsccrs 8% 3-16 0% 
Gooé ordinary.. 6 15-16 9 10 ti -16 
Low midcliag 9 13-16 9% It 9-16 
Middling ..... 1c To 5-16 12 
Gooc middling 10% 10 9° 16 12% 

M ddling fair. 11 3-16 11% 1318 
Fair. 11 15-16 12 13% 





Below will be found the quotations for futures in 
New York lriday evening, compared with last week 
and corresponding week last year: 

This week. Last week, Last year. 


ee BR CMe odes rctc Io 19¢. 10.23¢. II g2c. 

TEDIUAEY 5.600 anand cues 10.27 Iu44 « 12 17 

Maroho2) couactie hee ccaers ee ROMO tu.47 12 3 
10 53 10.59 12.5 
10.65 10.71 12.70 
10.73 10,83 12.52 
10.90 20.94 12 94 





New York market for futures closed quiet. 





COTTON REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH, 

From Wilmington, N. C.: The weather has been 
cool. The cotton crop is about gathered. Re- 
ceipts and sales smaller, owtng to the hoiidays. 

From Dalles, Tex.: The weather for the past 
weck has been fine, and cotton is coming in rapidly, 
the total receipts to date being 27,922 bales. 

From Gelveston, Tex. : The weather during the 
past week has been cooi and pleasant, and cotton 
is moving more rapidly. 

Weco, Tex.: ‘The weather for the past 
week has been clear and cotton picking brisx, the 
crop of which is nearly eee in this section. 

From Columbus, Afiss.: The past week has been 
clear and pleasant. About 75 per cent. of the cot- 
ton crop has been marketed. 


From 





WOOL. 

Dullness has been the prevailing characteristic 9 
all markets during the past weck. Here and there 
manufacturers have been tempted to exceed urgent 
requirements by the opportunity to secure some 
special bargain, but as a gencral thing their pur- 
chases have been light and unimportant. The recent 
sales of fine wool at low prices have influenced a 
little speculative feeling among dealers in some 
quarters, but, as a rule, the latter are more dis- 
posed to sell than to increase their holdings. The 
future of the market depends largely upon the devel- 
opments in general business circles during the early 
weeks of the new year, and upon the results of the 
January inventories of stock in the hands of import- 
ers and dealers in the leading seaboard markets. 
Manufacturers are believed to be carrying very 
moderate stocks as a rule, and, if the supply in first 
hands proves to be much lighter than at this time 
last year, the market is likely to develop greater 
firmness. The recent failures, and the lack of activ- 
ity in the goods trade, are unfavorable auguries ; 
but the mils wil] continue running, and must be 
supplied, and the majority of the trade regard the 
outlook hopefully. For a week or two, however, no 
important change in the situation is anticipated. 


IRON. 

The condition of the iron market this week, with 
a few exceptions, has proved a continuation of that 
reported last Saturday morning. Quiet pervades 
all departments, and sone are conspicuously dull. 
The opinion has been more widely expressed that 
prices have about touched bed-rocx. ‘The question 
as to how long it will be berore an upward tendency 
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will begin to show itself is the all-important one. 
There is no doubt that the prospects for a prolonga- 
tion of congressional tarifi-tinkering have much to 
do with handicapping any upward tendency of 
prices through the uncertainty which is thereby 
made to prevail with respect tothem. The question 
does not appear to be so much whether the duty on 
pig iron, for instance, is to be $6 or $7, on steel 
rails $17.92 or $22, as just where the duty will be 
placed. If, during the present session of Congress, 
no decisive action is taken respecting the tariff on 
iron and steel, a revival in those industries, strictly 
speaking, will be delayed correspondingly. Stocks 
at furnaces generally are low, although at some 
points distant from the seaboard an_ ac- 
cumulation is reported. No _ notable  con- 
tracts have been placed during the week, 
although a few unimportant orders have been 
taken for future delivery. The Scotch pig 
iron market here is dull and quiet. Considerable 
iron has gone into store, but prices remain 
about as last week. Sales under quotations 
have been made of lots on wharf to avoid storing, 
and do not affect current rates. The aggre- 
gate sales are about 800 tons, 400 of which in one 
lot. Mill irons are now about $2.50 lower than in 
December, 1881, and foundry irons from soc. to $1 
lower. The manufactured iron market is weaker. 
A correspondent of the Iron & Metal Exchange 
Company (Limited), states that this is due to forced 
sales by western makers who were anxious to 
realize. Refined bars are therefore quoted at 2.3c., 
%c. lower than last year at this time, while plates 
are about .7c. lower than in December, 1881. ‘The 
notable feature of the steel rail market, perhaps, is 
the fact that the ].ackawanna Iron & Steel Com- 
pany have during the week contracted for 30,000 
tons of steel rails at a price above $40, 
which is the rate currently quoted. It is 
not easy to understand why the steel-rail makers 
feel compelled to keep prices down to $40 per ton. 
Foreign steel rails are worth about $25 abroad, 
which, with a duty of but $18 here, would raise the 
price Of the competing article to $43 per ton, in 
addition to which freight, commissions, etc., would 
increase the price to a figure which would permit 
American makers to charge $45 @$47 atleast. It is 
well understood that there is a keen competition 
between eastern and western  steel-rail makers. 
The former were instrumental in lowering prices to 
where they are, upon which the leading western 
mills were obliged to, or, in any event, did shut 
down, being at a disadvantage as regards freights. 
The result is that eastern makers have secured 
all the offers for rails of late, some 309,000 
or “400,000 tons. It would not be surprising, 
therefore, to see prices of steel rails advance 
several dollars per ton within a month or so, 
if not interfered with by any at present unforc- 
seen circumstances. Foreign competition cannot 
prevent it, and the heavier concerns have managed 
to secure the near-by business. The financial con- 
dition of the iron trade in general is excellent, per- 
haps unexcelled by that of any other industry or 
branch of domestic commerce. During the past 
cighteen months or so the number of purchasers for 
cash have conspicuously increased, and many who 
habitually bought at three or four months have dis- 
counted their own paper after thirty days. The 
number of failures have been relatively small, and in 
other respects the industries under discussion are 
among the healthiest in the country. The profits 
during the year have not been large except in 
special cases. And when it is recalled that the pro- 
longed strikes of last sumner and the disturbance of 
this winter have operated against success, the favor- 
able results become all the more noteworthy. 


DOMESTIC IRON MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 

from Philadelphia, Pa.: Business for prompt de- 
livery has been small, but more confidence prevails, 
and inquiries at hand point to a good trade in both 
crude and finished iron next month. Large con- 
tracts for cast pipe are under negotiation, and there 
is a good inquiry for sheet, plate and tank. Orders 
tor steel raiis are coming in to a fair aggregate. 
Alliron mills will start up next week. Old material 
is unusually dull. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: Pig and manufactured 
iron both show but little change. There is little 
disposition to buy, and none to press sales. 

T'rom Cleveland, Ohio: ‘There is no material 
change in the iron trade situation over the con- 
ditions governing it for weeks past, while the 
demand for both pig and manufactured irons con- 
tinues light; prices remain quite firm without 
indication of any further decline. 

From Chicago, [il.: There is a better feeling in 
the iron market, with more disposition to place 
orders for bar iron and iron goods, and with more 
inquiry for steel rails. 


From St. Louis, Mfo.: Yron values are steady now, 
with a greater tendency to advance than decline. 
Business in manufactured iron fairly good for the 
season. The latest strikers at the Laclede rolling 
mills have surrendered and work is being resumed. 

From Detroit, Mich.: The iron business is im- 
proving; prices firm; market becoming more ac- 
tive. 





COAL. 

The coal trade just at this season is quiet. At 
Chicago it is dull. There are no new features to 
record beyond the entrance of Vanderbilt into the 
Clearfieid regions as a producer of bituminous coal. 
The interesting part of this new departure of the 
railway capitalist will be to note the attitude of the 
Pennsylvania road at seeing a share of the Clear- 
field tonnage carried over a rival line yet to be 
built. The want of unanimity of prices for bitu- 
minous coals from different mines is doubtless due 
to the absence of a general arrangement such as 
exists between producers of anthracite. The grow- 
ing use of soft coal, however, will eventually tend 
to determine a schedule of prices which shall mcet 
the views of producers, and approximate more 
nearly to uniformity for like qualities. The present 
outlook is that the year’s production of anthracite 
coal will aggregate 29,000,000 tons. This refers to 
the work in the Pennsylvania regions or in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

PETROLEUM. 

Pipe line certificates did little else than hold 
their own early in the week. The previous an- 
nouncements of a well or two with a heavy pro- 
duction, and several others to be heard from, served 
to aggravate the black eye which the market had re- 
ceived. Later in the weex, however, more strength 
was noted. The new wells coming in dry in the 
past few days have tended to disturb the theory that 
Forest county possessed a subterranean lake of oil. 
The continued flow of the Reno, and confident talk 
by producers, the whole bear force and others, has, 
under the circumstances, had an efiect which it 
would not at another time been able to secure. The 
much advertised ‘‘ arrangement’ to curtail produc- 
tion from November last to May 1, 1883, must have 
been another ‘‘invention of the enemy,” for its ex- 
istence of late appears to have been forgotten. 
During the coming week the December report of 
operations in the regions, together with probable 
news for or against the remaining unfinished Forest 
county wild-cats, will undoubtedly cause a fluctua- 
tion in the speculative market for crude. To-day, 
therefore, will undoubtedly be improved by those 
having ‘‘points,"’ or willing to ris their judg- 
ment, or take chances in buying or selling, 
against the variations in price which may be 
looked for in the opening week of the year. The 
Christmas holiday did not materially affect the 
character of the business on the exchanges for the 
weex ending with last evening. Petroleum specu- 
lation was quiet, and has remained so. On Satur- 
day last the market was depressed, owing to 
extraneous causes and a lack of the purchasing 
element among those on ‘change. At the opening, 
sales were made at 813(c., which was the highest 
for the day. The lowest price was 76c., and the 
closing figure 7854 @783(c., a loss of 234c. from the 
close on Friday, December 22. On Tuesday the 
market continued weak and relatively dull. The 
opening figures were Soc., or 13c. better than the 
close on Saturday. This bold stand could not be 
maintained. Word came that the Reno well was 
doing 1,490 barrels by the gauge, and prices stead- 
ily sagged back. The opening figure was the 
highest paid during the day, the lowest being that 
made at the close, 75@75%c., a loss of 33c. from 
Saturday's concluding sales. Wednesday witnessed 
a slight recovery, but no particular stamina was 
observable on account of manifest fear of the sev- 
eral wild-cat wells likely to be sprung on the market 
at almost any time. The opening was 76c., the 
highest price 7734c., the lowest 75%4c., and the clos- 
ing 761% @7654c. More firmness was felt on Thurs- 
day. The lengthening of the interval prior to the 
letting loose of expected Forest county gushers, 
gave operators confidence. The opening sales 
were at 77¢., when prices advanced to 8034c. ‘This 
was followed by a reaction, the opening price not 
being reached by the lowest paid subsequently. 
At theclose quotations were 78% @783c. 

Word was received at the New York Petroleum 
Exchange yesterday morning that Grandin well 
No. 2 had entered sand about eight feet, with no 
traces of oil. The market had just opened at 79K%C., 
1c. above Thursday evening's closing price. Prices 
immediately bounded to 88c. The effort was evi- 
seul somewhat strained, and a reaction to 66% @ 

634c. took place. At 2 P.M. quotations were made 
at 85/c. The decline after the first spurt was 




































doubtless due to the fact that, although “ word h 
been received,” it was not without the bounds of 
possibility that the report was untrue. It will b be. 
recalled that when the Reno well came in, over a 
week ago, the first news concerning it was that the 
well was dry. The market went up with a rush, 
only to precipitate itself with extreme violence on 
learning later in the day that the well was flowing 
at an extravagant rate. Of all the wells in Forest. 
county which have come in within a month, b t 
one, the Reno, has held out ten days. The latter 
now reported doing about 600 barrels daily, agai 
nearly 3,009 barrels in the flush of its début. 
Grandin No. 2 is near the Reno tract, and if it 
proves dry in fact it will thoroughly dispel any belie! 
in-an extensive pool of petroleum in that vicini 
Counting Grandin No. 2, there are four wells yet to 
be heard from, and under the fear of which prices of 
certificates of crude are staggering. The Schultz 
well is one of the four. At the close yesterday 
prices were quoted at 86%c. bid, against 81c. on 
December 23, a gain of 5c. on the week, es 

Prices for refined oil at New York were main-— 
tained during the fall in value of crude in tank re- 
corded on Saturday and Tuesday. On the latter 
day, however, crude in barrels at tide water went 
off to 6% @7%c., but displayed only mcderate — 
activity. On Wednesday refined oil was marked 
down to 7% @7c. respectively for 110° and 70°, 
Abei test, a.drop of %c. per gallon. The closing 
prices of petroleum and petroleum products at New 
York last evening, as compared with those one week 
ago, were as follows: 


December 22. December 29. 
United pipe-line certificates...... 81@81 86% big, 
Refined) oil}, brc® testy) pameamiien 7 ; 
Refined oil, 70° Avel test.... ... * 7 7% 
pea? oil, Aer pram ye a tc 10 
rude, in barrels, New York,..... 6 
Naphtha, per gallon...........«s« 7 bs ne Fy 


The exports of petroleum for the week ending 
December 16 have increased, being 10,108, 
gallons, against 4,979,620 gatlons (crude equiv- 
alent) the weck before. The total exports sinc 
January I were 692,585,027 gallons, against 610,- 
854,396 gallons (crude equivalent) during a like 
ao in 1881. This makes the exports in 1882. 

$8,269,369. gallons less than those in the corre- 
eae period of 1881. i. 








* | OCEAN FREIGHTS. aT 

On Saturday of last week a number of petroleum 
vessels reached this port unchartered, and rates fell 
off 6d. As is customary during holiday week bu 
ness has been slack, the only notable transactions, 
as stated, being in petroleum charters. Grain ha 
not pressed of late for charters, but has gone abroad 
steadily per regular steamers and at customari 
quoted rates. The ocean freight market is, th 
fore, quiet rather through lack of demand for 
momept than any surplus supply. The rec 
squeeze for vessels in which to export surplus pr 
ducts was, -doubtless, due to the short crops 
year and limited shipments abroad as comp: 
with the preceding season. The dearth of frei 
drove many vessels to other routes of travel, 
the scarcity so produced’ has been felt, severely : 
intervals, all during the fall and winter. A co mn- 
tinued demand and good rates cannot fail, soon 
or later, to draw ‘‘ocean tramps” and other frei 
vessels to American ports. ol 








SPECIAL TRADE AND IM 
DUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


[By Telegraph to BRADSTREET’S.] 

Special telegrams from leading cities, given bel 
include special reference to the condition of tl 
manufacturing industries of the country, the cere 
crops, general trade, and the movement of n 
chandise : ” 


EASTERN STATES. 


From Portland, Me.: Quotations same as 
weck. All departments of trade dull and inacti 
and no new features in any line of business to rep 





S 
from Boston, Mess.: The boot and shoe trad 
dull, which is to be expected at this time. 
are not twenty buyers in town, and beyond i 
mail orders but little is doing. Shipments fo. 
weck to places outcide of New England, | 
cases, against 25,842 cases same weex last 
Total shipments since January 1, 2,413,531 ¢: 
against 2,307,731 cases corresponding time 
year. The year thus closes with a gain of 1c 
cases. The merchandise markets gencrally are 
quiet. This, however, is not indicative, of 
future state of trade. There is a general prepa 
tion for settlements, taking account of stock, 
the work that comes with the close of the y: 








































































MIDDLE STATES, 

From Buffilo, N. Y.: The general condition of 
trade in wholesale departments is quiet. As is usual 
at this season, commercial travelers are mostly at 
home assisting in taking account of stock and clos- 
ing accounts on the year’s business, which is 
_ believed to have been a prosperous one. There is 
a fair consumptive demand for provisions and other 
“necessaries, but no particular animation in the 
trade. Credits are being revised carefully, particu- 
arly i in lines affected by the late fall, and, in districts 
where the speculative fever amounts to almost a 
mania, conservative houses are showing a disposition 
to eliminate those of their credit customers who are 
ii known to risk theirmoneyon margins. Collections 
are reported only fair. 








¥ 

_ From Philadelphia, Pa.: Uoliday week has sus- 
tained its reputation for dullness in the wholesale 
markets. Business in all departments has dwindled 
_ down to the smallest proportions, and a general 
resumption of activity is not expected until the new 
year gets a fortnight’s start at least. During the 
past week stock inventories and other matters inci- 
dent to the settlement of the year’s accounts have 
- largely occupied the attention of merchants in al 
departments. There has been little or nothing 
doing in grain or oil for export, and speculative 
dealings in the former have been light. A con- 
“siderable short interest in December corn has been 
_ settled at comparatively high prices, but otherwise 
_ the markets have developed no interesting features. 
There has been a further slight decline in pork and 
lard, and a break of 20@30c. per bushel from the 
highest point‘for potatoes, which are now in large 
supply; bit with these exceptions values of the 
ica staples have undergone little change. Manu- 
facturing supplies are dull and weak to sell. 





WESTERN STATES. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio: This week virtually closes 
the business of the year. During next week many 
of our firms will be engaged taking account of 
tock. While there is a light undercurrent of anx- 
jiety about the condition of customers in some of the 
less favored localities, a cheerful feeling prevails 
ong all here. The volume of business transacted 
during the year exceeds that of last year. Margins 
in some instances have not been so good, yet if 
ills for goods already sold can be promptly col- 
lected, our merchants will, as a rule, have met with 
‘success. Trade during the weex has continued in 
‘the main satisfactory, but wholesale and retail 
money matters appear weil regulated. Collections, 
however, continue tardy. [Flour and cereals still 
‘droop. Whiskies are firmer. Tobaccos still find a 
r market, though many of our factories have 
stopped, awaiting the action of Congress on the 
tobacco tax. Cotton is depressed and the volume 
of business light ;. stocks are increasing. Woolens 
nd clothing meet with satisfactory sales. Lumber 





rom Cleveland, Ohio: The general wholesale 
de is quiet and confined chiefly to mail orders, 
but for the closing week of the year it has been 
‘satisfactory. Collections are fair. The money 
market is somewhat close, but for legitimate necds 
the supply of funds is ample. There is a good de- 
‘mand for pine lumber for general building purposes, 
and prices are firm. 

i 5 

_ From Columbus, Ohio: General trade has been 
w during the past week, owing, no doubt, to the 
of ‘that merchants are taking account of stock. 








; From Toledo, Ohio: Boot and shoe dealers report 
s tisfactory trade. Hardware, groceries, hats, caps 
and clothing are in satisfactory demand. Collec- 
tions only fair, and numerous failures are looked for 
among the small country dealers. 





From Evansville, Iid.: Business during the past 
week has been good in notions and holiday goods, 
but just now is dull, and merchants are busy taking 
account of stock. Weather cool and damp, and 
collections only fair. 





From Chicazo, Il!.:| The general trade of the 
city in all departments very good for the season. 
Provisions are somewhat weaker. The grain 
markets are showing a fair degree of activity, 
with heavy receipts; the receipts for the month 
are heavier than for any previous December, 
and the receipts for the week heavier than for 
the corresponding week in any previous year. 
‘The exports and shipments of flour are unusually 

wy. There has been an increase in the busi- 
ness of Chicago for the year 1882 of about 12 per 
In many departments of trade there has 


a ’ 


cen 
eet 


| doing in boots and shoes. 
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been a falling off, but in others, such as dry goods, 
jewelry and iron goods amarked increase. The in- 
crease in iron goods, agricultural implements, ctc., is 
25 to 30 per cent. ; in jewelry 20 per cent. ; dry goods 
15 per cent. On the average ratio of increase, 12 
per cent., the business of Chicago, for 1882, has a 
money value of $1,170,400,00¢. 





From Peoria, Ill.: There is, as expected, a gen- 
eral fallin g off in retail trade from last week. Whole- 
salers are now busy preparing for yearly settlement, 
and appear well pleased with the year's business. 





From Detroit, Mich.: The volume of business of 
the year generally shows an estimated gain of 15 to 
20 per cent. over the previous year. Losses by bad 
debts have been smaller, but margins of profits 
have been considerably less. Retailers had a good 
holiday trade generally all over the state. Collec- 
tions from the interior very satisfactory at this time. 





From Louisville, Ky.: The general markets are 
quiet, steady and without special features. Collec- 
tions tardy, and the money movement close. Wheat 
firm and in fair demand, with limited supply. Pro- 
visions slow and easy. Cotton dull; buyers and 
sellers report receipts fair. Live stock quiet and 
steady, with light ofterings. Subscriptions to the 
Louisville Cotton Exposition have reached $215,000, 
and there is now no doubt that the project will be 
pushed to success, 


from St. Louis, Mo.: The jobbing trade gen- 
erally is quict but not ciscouraging. Cattle and 
hogs are in very limited supply; offerings are 
hardly enough to make a market, yet values are 
good and advancing. Provisions are dull and weak 
all around; this is attributed to the warmth of the 
winter. All grains, except oats, are weak and ir- 
regular on light receipts, with a small outward 
movement, 





From Kansas City, Mo.: General trade quiet. 
Principal interest now centered on collections, 
which so far have been fair. Cattle and hog mar- 
kets active and fair, with no unusual features. 





Fron Helena, Ark.: All business suspended. 
Cold weather and Christmas. 





Excepting staples, the 
Holiday trade fully met 


Trrom Burlington, Iowa: 
demand for goods is light. 
anticipations. 





From Sioux City, Iowa: 
vails. Collections improving. 
saies. 


Clear, cold weather pre- 
Jobbers report light 





Irom Milwaukee, Wis.: Business at local banks 
has been more than usually active. Calls for money 
have been free, absorbing pretty much all the avail- 
able funds of ienders, and discount notes are firm. 
General trade of the city has been quite satisfactory 
among retailers, although volume done not so large 
as expected. 





From Minneapolis, Minn. ; The weather has been 
all that could be desired for the holiday business, 
which has been rather quiet. The movement of 
wheat from first hands is only moderate, not more 
than one-half the daily requirements of the mills for 
grinding; at least 20 per cent. of the wheat received 
the last week has been too damp for warehousing, 
and subjects the seller to aloss of 5 @15c. per bushel; 
receipts at this point for the week 542,000 bushels ; 
market firm for good milling wheat. Flour dull at 
unchanged prices; shipments for the week 107,000 
barrels. Lumber market quiet; season’s cut foots 
up 300,000,000 feet ; stock in yards 145,000,000 fect. 





From St. Paul, Minn.: Money continues close, 
though easier than three weeks ago; the demand 
gencral in character; considerable in wheat carry- 
ing at elevator station; former bank loan con- 
servatism gives more available funds, preventing 
much stringency; currency receipts liberal from 
the west; shipments west small; banks are ship- 
ping small amounts of currency eastward. The 
jobbing trade has fallen off, but fair for the season. 
Merchants are taxing account of stock, and travel- 
ing men all in settling, preparing for new business. 
Cotton goods 7 per cent. lower. There is nothing 
Hardware enjoying tair 
sales. Nails accumulating and weaker. Groceries 
selling fairly. Clothing dull. Furs and skins in 
fair receipt, and prices easy. 





From Omaha, Neb.: All lines of trade are quiet 
this week, and mail orders from the country small. 
Traveling salesmen are all in, and sales will not be 
pushed until after January settlements are madc. 
The holiday retail trade has been fairly satisfactory, 
but not up to the expectations of some, 


CALIFORNIA, 

LI’'rom San Francisco, Cal.; Retail trade in holiday 
goods is unusually brisk. Wholesale business dull. 
The year's transactions exceptionally good, re- 
munerative prices and prompt payments prevailing. 
Wheat prices well sustained. Crops promise well, 
except south, where rain is wanted. Large areas of 
new ground have been seeded; also planted with 
grapevines. Australian advices report probable 
short wheat crop and glut of American products. 
New Zealand anticipates a prosperous season. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

From Baltimore, A{d.: Wholesale trading was 
quiet the past week, and most houses were engaged 
in taking account of stock. Dealers say that the 
sales of holiday goods have been largely in excess 
of last year. Manufacturers of textiles appear to 
be holding their own, and looms continue to be 
worked on the usual full time. Business in cotton 
was dull and sales very light. The market in petro- 
leum ruled quict and prices were steady. There is 
a fair market for provisions. <A better feeling pre- 
vailed in the grain market, which was more active. 
Offering of tonnage in the market for grain charters 
were moderate, but prices remain steady. The 
receipts of lumber continue heavy. Money rules 
easy. 





From Norfolk, Va.: The holiday season has been 
remarkabie for its activity in all retail departments, 
all branches progressing favorably. Cotton has 
fallen off in receipts for the past week. 





From Savannah, Ga.: Trade since Christmas has 
been very quiet in all lines, but little doing in stocks 
and bonds, and the market generally unsettled. In 
hay and grain the market is well stocked, and 
having a fair demand. 





From Dallas, Tex,: ‘Trade in all lines active, 
and collections very good. 





T’rom Waco, Tex.: The general trade complain 
of alullin business. Collections are reported only 
moderate to fair. Aside from a few failures, which 
have been looked for, the commeicial outlook is, 
however, regarded as rather promising. 





From Nashville, Tenn.: There is but little doing 
in any line this week. Trade in all lines is light. 
Flour quiet; demand light. Wheat in good demand 
for choice and fancy; lower grades dull. Corn dull 
and quiet. Provisions quiet; demand light. Coun- 
try produce dull. Cattle receipts light, with light 
demand. Banks report business quiet. 





From Memphis, Tenn.; Trade has been dull the 
past weck. Receipts of feed have been heavy, and 
the market in that line weak. Corn weak. Meats 
still incline downward, flour continues steady, and 
meal dull and lower. An improvement noticed in 
live stock; market demand good, and prices satis- 
factory.{ 





The following table, giving rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and exchange on New York at the 
cities named, is based on special dispatches to 
BRADSTREET’S, received yesterday : 


Prime com, Exchange selling on New 
York, 


paper, per cent. 























Toledo, Ohio... I-10 premium, 






AT antd. Crds cn anceinene sae & @IO % premium, 
Augusta, Gaucesncesc=s>s 8 @I10 Par . 
Baltamore, Mei isas. see « 5 @6 Par@<coc premium. 
Boston, Mass......-+.0++ 6 @ 6% S@r10c premium. 
Buffalo, NG ecient osenie 6 ¥% premium. 
Burlington, lowa........- @10 I-Io Dremium, 
Charleston, S.C.......... 8 @ 4% premium. 
Chicazoe Ul i ascsssiesn si 7 @8 Par. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 8 @ Par, 
Cleveland, Ohio,....... - 7 @8 I-10 premium, 
Columbus, Obionsecesaie @8 1-20 premium, 
Dallas, ‘l'exas 12 @ \ discount 
Dayton, Ohio @7 I-Io premium, 
Denver, Col..... 12 @ % premium. 
Detroit, Mich 7 @ 1-10 premium, 
Evansville, Ind.........+ 7 @8 $1 50 premium. 
Galveston, Texas........ 4 @ discount. 
Grand Bepids, Mich 8 @ ¢ 4 premium. 
lalifase. NAS. wee . 54@ 6 ar to 1-6 discount, 
Houston, Texas . Io @12 ¥% discount. 
Incianapolis, Inc @ 8 Slight premium. 
Kansas City, Mo . Io @i2 $I premium, 
Little Rock, Ark Io @ 4 premium. 
Louisville, Ky, ae 7 @8 $1 Ciscount. 
Marshall, Tex 8 @12 
Memphis. ‘Tenn. 8 @ Par. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 7 @t1o 25c. premium per $1,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... & (aI0 Par to % premium, 
Moutreal, Quebec ae arnoriete 6 @7 5-16@3g premium, 
Nashville, Wenn. (ascccs 8 @ $2 per $1,000 
New Haven, Conn....... 6 @ ‘ar. ; 
New Orleans, La....... 6 @9 Par to 1 discount. 
NGrfolle:Viaerrn -iectaaieee 6 @9 %@% premium. 
Omaha, Neb.. @ $I premium, 
Peoria, Ulscer.eiresweeete @8 I-Io Giscount. 
Philacelphia, Pa........ s4@ 6 I-20 to par. 
Pittaburoh, Paes sae oe 6 @7_ I-to premium. 
Portland, Messen 6 @7_ t-topremium. 
Providence, R, “4 caaece set 536@ 6% Par. 
Raleigh, N, 'Gis.bt. sco OS 
Richmond, Va. ........6. 7 @8 I-10 premium, 
Salt Lake City, Utah..., 1% @y @% premium, 
San Antonio, T'ex........ @to % premium, 
San Francisco, Calcite 5 @6  25c. premium 
Savannah, Ga,......++... 9 @ : "@ % discount. 
Sicux City, Iowa.... 8 @Io yA discount. 
St. Joseph, Mo... 8 @10 \% premium, 
St. Louis, Mo....... se 8) oc. discount on $1,000. 
StPaul;: Minnititis secs 8 8 jwio Par. 
@8& 

Toronto, Ont. 6 @7 4% premium, 

Utica, N. Y 5 @6 Par. 

Waco, Texas. .12 @15 Par, 

Wilmington, N. c. 6 @s Par. 

Winnipeg, Man.. @s8 % premium. 
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A NEW PROCESS FOR EXTRACTING 
ALUMINUM. 

The following is taken from the /yonmonger (Lon- 
don): ‘‘ There has recently been patented in most 
of the leading countries of the world an invention 
which, it is alleged, will revolutionize the metal 
trades. For the last twenty years aluminum has 
been recognized as the most valuable metal for 
forming workable alloys, as it readily combines 
with zinc, tin, copper and lead, and the varieties of 
alloys thus obtained are almost innumerable, any 
degree of hardness or ductility, combined with 
sonorousness and tenacity, being possible. Hitherto, 
however, the metal has been found so difficult of 
extraction and the process so costly that it has 
only been possible to use it in its alloys for the 
manufacture of jewclry and very small articles, so 
that it kas been comparatively of little commercial 
importance. The Aluminum Crown Metal Works 
Company, at Hollywood, near Birmingham, now 
claim to have invented and perfected a process by 
which, taking alum as the source, they can produce 
any quantity of pure alumina, which is afterwards 
converted into chloride of alumina, from which 
in turn the metal is extracted by the ordinary 
process of fusion with sodium. By this process 
the two impurities of aluminum—iron and silica— 
are got rid of. The author and patentee of this 
valuable invention is Mr. James Webster, the 
founder and principal of the Aluminum company. 
A French syndicate has just offered over £250,coo 
for the patent for France alone, while companies in 
the United States are proposing even larger sums 
to acquire the right of manufacture in the States. 
Scarcely less eagerness is displayed by the Belgians 
and Germans to purchase the rights for their re- 
spective countries, but the arrangements are not 
yet completed. The invention has only been per- 
fected about eighteen months, and the firm have but 
recently begun to place the product on the market ; 
yet such is the demand that, though they are now 
working day and night, they cannot execute one- 
twentieth part of the orders that are accumulating 
on their books. By the ordinary method of pre- 
cipitation 12 tons of alum and 6 tons of carbonate 
of potash, soda or ammonia are required to produce 
t ton of alumina, and the whoie process occupies 
nine months; whereas, in Mr. Webster's plan, no 
precipitant is used, and a ton can be manutactured 
in a week with the existing plant at Hollywood. The 
cost of producing a ton of alumina by the ordinary 
methods is upward of £1,000, while it is less than 
4100 by Mr. Webster's process. Mr. Webster's 
process for the manufacture of alumina is to take a 
given quantity of alum and pitch, which are first 
finely ground, then mixed together and placed in a 
calcining furnace, by which means 38 per cent. of 
water is driven out, leaving the sulphur, potash and 
alumina with oxide of iron. The calcined mixture 
is then put into vertical retorts, and steam and air 
are forced through, which leaves a residue of potash 
and alumina only. This residue is afterward placed 
in a vat filled with warm water, which is heated 
with steam. The potash is thus withdrawn, and the 
alumina ieft as a deposit in a very condensed state. 
The potash liquor is then run off, boiled down, 
while the alumina precipitate is collected in sacks 
and dried. It is then ready for making chloride of 
alumina. The alumina deposit thus obtained 
contains about 84 per cent. of pure alumina, 
while that which is obtained by the old process 
of precipitation has only 65 per cent. Thus there 
is not only a saving of nine-tenths in- the cost, 
but a gain of Ig per cent. of alumina over 
the method of precipitation. In addition, Messrs. 
Webster recover the whole of the bye-products, 
consisting of potash, sulphur—which is utilized for 
making sulphuric acid—and the aluminate of iron. 
From these bye-products is made a blue dye, which 
is sold for 6s. per pound, and is used in the place of 
indigo for dycing calico and other material. In 
order to complete the process, and convert it into 
aluminum, the chloride of alumina is treated with 
sodium in order to withdraw the metal. Alumin- 
um is afterwards alloyed with copper, silver and 
other metals. It is used for the manufacture of 
bismuth bronze, aluminum bronze, or any other 
alloys. ‘The former is especially adapted for marine 
purposes, for ship-fittings, screw-propellers, or any- 
thing opposed to corrosion. There are also samples 
of aluminum spoons in imitation of gold-plated 
articles. Among the other purposes for which the 
-ismuth bronze is suited is that of the manufacture 
of bells. Perhaps the most important use of the 
bismuth bronze, however, is its adaptability for ship 
fittings, screw-propeller and other purposes where 
the metal is subject to saline influences. In respect 
of the patent bronze for submarine use this metallic 
alloy is the most perfect material for the manu- 
facture of steamship propellers, The aluminum 
bronze metal, which is a combination of aluminum 
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with tin, nickel and copper, possesses greater 
power of resistance than the best gun-metal, and is 
very much lighter. Another very important use to 
which the aluminum bronze is being applied is 
that of pen-making. 


THE TELEPHONE THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 

The relative extent to which the telephone is used 
in America and elsewhere throughout the world 
may be seen from the following summary of the 
statistics recently published by the Compagnie In- 
ternationale des Téléphones, which we take from 
the Pall Mall Gazette. The statistics refer to the 
position of telephone exchanges throughout the 
world on October 1, 1282: The telephone is more 
freely used in America than elsewhere, for there no 
rates have to be paid to state or town authorities. 
New York has 4,060 subscribers ; Chicago, 2,726; 
Cincinnati, 1,880; Boston, 1,186; San Francisco, 
1,300, etc. Some of these figures refer to May. 
There are now in the United States more than 
100,000 subscribers, and certain small towns, with 
population less than 1,000, have thirty to fifty 
telephonic subscribers; some even more. As re- 
gards the absolute number of subscribers, Paris 
comes third, after New York and Chicago; it had 
on October 1 no fewer than 2,422 subscribers, while 
London had only 1,600, Amsterdam 7oo, Stockholm 
672, Vienna 600, Berlin 581, Brussels 450, Turin 410, 
Copenhagen 400, Mexico 300, St. Petersburg 145 
and Alexandria 118. While the annual subscription 
is 600 francs in Paris, 500 frances in London and 400 
francs in the provincial towns of France, it descends 
to 300 francs and 200 francs in Belgium, 135 francs 
and 130 francs in Italy, and only 120 frances in Switz- 
erland. If we calculate for each town the ratio 
which the subscribers to telephone exchanges bear 
to the total number of inhabitants, we find that 
small American towns are far ahead, for in many 
there is one telephone to every twenty inhabitants ; 
in Chicago and in Zurich, the proportion is about 
one per 200; in New York, one per 500; in Brus- 
sels, one per 800; in Paris, about one per 1,000; in 
Berlin, one per 2,000; in London one per 3,000; in 
St. Petersburg, only one per 4,000. 

MOVEMENT OF THE PRECIOUS METALS 
IN AUSTRIA. 

The special correspondent of the Budlionist at 
Vienna gives the following figures in relation to the 
Austrian imports and exports of the precious metals: 
According to official returns, the import of gold 
bullion into Austria, during the eight months from 
January to August, last year, amounted to 517 kilo- 
grams, while this year, during the same period, it 
amounted to merely 47 kilograms. In gold specie, 
the import during the same period in 1881 was 
5,387 kilograms, and this year 6,643 kilograms. In 
gold bullion there has accordingly been a decrease 
this year of 470, and in gold specie an increase of 
1,256 kilograms. In silver bullion, during the six 
months from January to August, there were im- 
ported, in 1881, 111,300 kilograms, and in 1882 only 

5,562 kilograms; in silver’ specie, there were im- 
ported 26,681 kilograms in 1881, and 5,465 in 1862. 
In silver bullion there has, therefore, been a de- 
crease of 105,738, and in silver specie a decrease of 
21,216 kilograms, giving a total decrease in the im- 
port of silver amounting to 126,954 kilograms. The 
export of gold specie amounted, in 1882, to 2,639 
kilograms, showing an increase of 1,653 kilograms 
over that in the previous year. 





TRADE EME ERA 2 ee 


There were 242 failures in the United States reported to 
BRADSTREET's during the past week, 6 more than the preced- 
ing week, and 81 more than the corresponding week last year. 
The middle states had 49, an increase of 2; New England 
states 27, a decrease of 5; southern states 53, a decrease of 
11; western states 94, an increase.of 22; California and the 
territories 19, a decrease of 2; Canada 17, a decrease of 9. 
The important failures were the Co-operative Dress Association 
(Limited), New York city; Smyth & Co., cotton goods manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia; H. M. Hamblin & Co., wholesale fancy 
goods, Charleston, S. C.; Askew Brothers, general tracers, 
Dayton, Ala. In the principal trades they were as follows: 
General traders 46; grocers 33; dry goods 16; clothing 15 ; shoes 
15; liquors 12; manufacturers 12; hardware 9; hotels and res- 
taurants 8; drugs 7 ; produce and provisions 7; jewelry 6 ; fancy 
goods 5; butchers 4; bakers and confectioners 4; millinery 4; 
tobacco and cigars 3; furniture 3; hats 2; grain 2; lumber 2: 
gents’ furnishing goods 2; paper 2; millers 2; stockbrokers 2. 


ALABAMA. 


DAYTON.—Askew Brothers, general store, are endeavoring 
to compromise at so cents. Liabilit-es about $140,000; nominal 
assets $121,400, consisting of accounts $86,000, probably worth 
$35,000 ; real estate $15,400, mortgaged for $10,000 ; merchandise 
$10,000; personal property $10,000; actual assets about $60,000. 

EUFAULA.—P, O'Byrne, Sr., grocer, has been attached, 
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SELMA.—W. E. Power, general store, has sold out to J. D. 
Harris as agent for his sister, Ida Harris, for $2,000, and it is 
said cannot pay in full. Liabilities about $3,000. 


ARKANSAS. 
HELENA.—Mrs. S. Bender, cry goods, has been closed by 
the sheriff on attachments for $10,000. 
HELENA.—H. Weinlaub, dry goods, has compromised at 50 
cents. 


CALIFORNIA. 

CHICO.—Walker & Cowles, shoes, have settled at 75 cents. 
Liabilities $20,009; assets about $18,000. 

COLFAX.—Worms & Picard, dry goods, have compromised 
at 4ocents. Liabilities $1,414 ; assets $1,005. 

EMIGRANT GAP.—M. R. Hyatt, general store, has as- 
signed. 

OAKLAND.—J. Johnson, hotel, has filed a petition in in- 
solvency. 

PLYMOUTH.—The liabilities of A. L. Reade & Co., general 
store, are $5,966; actual assets $5,500. 

QUINCY,.—Oliver Bourret, hotel, has been attached. 

SACRAMENTO.—Clauss & Wertheim, saloon, have been 
attached for $1,200. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—T. H. Armstrong, manufacturer of 
shoes, has assigned. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—L. Favilla & Co., fruits, is advertised 
to be sold out by the sheriff. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Israelsky & Morris, commission pro- 
duce, have filed a petition in insolvency, Liabilities about 
$1,coo; assets small. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—J. W. 
attached. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—John Steffens, butcher, has filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. Liabilities $816. 


COLORADO. 

BONANZA.—Sayles & Doran, saloon, have been attached for 
$255. 

CENTRAL CITY.—H. T. O’Reilley, grocer, has been at- 
tached. 

CRESTED BUTTE.—J. W. Sheared & Co., confectioners, 
have been attached. 

DENVER.—Gustav Cline, saloon, gave a chattel mortgage 
for $550, and was attached for $253. 


Murphy, saloon, has been 


DENVER.—E. A. Cone, grocer, has assigned. Liabilities 
about $600, 

KOKOMO.—John Reynolds, saloon, has been attached for 
$295. 


LEADVILLE.—S. Marx, saloon, has been attached for $672. 

TRINIDAD.—Sterling & Wally, saloon, have been closed by 
attachment. 

CONNECTICUT. 

COLLINSVILLE.—N. C. Cole, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

NEW BRITAIN.—. E. Pattison, confectioner, has assigned. 

NEW HAVEN.—Nellie Webster, millinery, has been closed 
by the sheriff. 

STAFFORDVILLE,.—E. A. Converse & Co., woolen manu- 
facturers, have failed, with unsecurea liabilities of $40,000, and 
assets about $15,000. : 
DAKOTA. 

FARGO.—J. G. Madland, agricultural implements, has been 
attached. 

GRAND FORKS,—Clarence A. Allen, jeweler, has been at- 
tached for $4,500 

PORTLAND.—Charles A. Stewart, hardware, has assigned. 


DELAWARE. 
BRIDGEVILLE,—B. F. Messick, general store, is reported 
to have failed. 
DOVER.—James S. Clark, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 
SEAFORD,.—William G. B. Lewis, drugs, has failed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON.—W. S. Brown, shoes, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities $5,000; preferences $1,000; actual assets about $4,000. 


GEORGIA. 

ACWORTH.—T. J. Pyron, general store, has been closed 
under a mortgage. Liabilities $1,000; assets $700. 

ATLANTA.—Rusling, Ketler & Co., produce, have assigned, 

CARTERSVILLE.—J. C. Dadgan, liquors, has failed. Lia- 
bilities about $800 ; assets $100. 

FORSYTH.—W. J. Bush, general store, has assigned. 

FORSYTH.—Hill & Centre, crugs, have assigned. 

GRIFFIN.—D. E. Drewery, grocer, has assigned. 

JONESBOROUGH.—S. T. Henderson, saloon, has failed. 

MILLEN.—The liabilities of W. H. Lanier, general store, 
are estimated at $15,000; assets $10,0co; preferences about 
$5,000. 

SAVANNAH.—Gregor Macher, jeweler, has assigned to 
Bernhard Heidecker. Liabilities $7,000; assets $4,000; prefer- 
ences $3,000. 

THOMSON.—R. H, Bush, general store, is reported to have 
assigned. 

WAYNESBORO.—S. Schwarzweiss, general store, has sold 
out to H. Franklin, having previously given a chattel mortgage 
for about $15,000. Liabilities about $35,000; nominal assets 
about $20,000 ; actual assets about $12,000, 


IDAHO. 
AMERICAN FALLS.—Parkinson & Sheriburne, general 
store, have assigned. Liabilities about $15,000 ; assets $10,000. 


ILLINOIS. 

BLOOMINGTON.—John W. Rodgers, shoes, has failed and 
confessed judgments for about $7,000, Liabilities about $7,800 
assets $7,000. 

CHICAGO.—Tobias Bernstein, clothing, has been closed by 
the sheriff on claims for $3,179. 

CHICAGO,—A. B. Parker, tailor, has failed, and the mort- 
gagee has taken possession of the stock on a claim for $2,203. 
Liabilities about $6,000. 

CHICAGO.—E. L. Prussing & Co., vinegar manufacturers, 
have been closed by the sheriff. 

CHICAGO.—Shaw & Lalor, millinery, have been seized by 
the sheriff. 

DANVILLE.—The liabilities of P. J. Walker, shoes, who re 
cently assigned, are $12,303; nominal assets $20,992. 

HENRY.—F. G. Moritz, grocer, has been attached. 

HIGHLAND.—Charles P. Chipson, agricultural implements, 
has been closed by the sheriff. Liabilities about $1,800; assets 
$800. 


KNOXVILLE.—John W. Sample, drugs, has failed. 

LA SALLE.—The De Steiger Glass Company has confessed 
judgment for $40,000, and gave a realty mortgage for $4,500. 

MACOMB.—James Ball & Son, crockery, have assigned. 

MARINE.—Charles Adler, blacksmith, has been closed by 
the sheriff. Liabilities about $6,000; assets $3,0c0. 

PERU.—Frank Scepe, groceries and cigars, has been closed 
by the sheriff on judgment for $388. 

SPRINGFIELD.—S. M. Reiser, dry goods, has assigned to 
F. W. Tracy. Liabilities $25,000; assets $16,000. 

TOWER HILL.—Gross & Co., grocers, have assigned. 

WATSEKA.—Daniel Fry, grocer, gave bills of sale for 
$11,000 and realty conveyances for $8,800, and four judgments 
for $4,109 were entered against him. Liabilities reported at 
$40,000 

INDIAN x 


INWOOD.—Ambrose Adams, pumps, has assigned. 
RICHMOND.—William N. Matthews, flour mill, has as- 
signed. 
IOWA. 


ACKLEY.—J. Hahn, harness, has assigned. Liabilities 
$2,300 ; assets $2,180. 

BROOKS,—J. W. Weller, general store, has failed. Lia- 
bilities about $4,000; assets $800. 

CARLTON.—The liabilities of Moore & Harlon, general 
store, are about $900; preferred claims $400. 

CASEY.—E. T. Hyland, grocer, has failed. 

DUNLAP.—W. A. Smith, fruits, has failed. 

FARMINGTON.—Charles Thero, butcher, etc., has failed. 
Liabilities about $3,000; assets $1,500. 

LANSING.—Backfinger & Backmeyer, wagon manufacturers, 
have assigned to E. A. Blum. Liabilities $32,417 ; nominal 
assets $22,179. 

LE CLAIRE.—C, L. Clark, 
about $4,000. 

MANNING.—A. M. Robertson, furniture, has been attached. 
Liabilities about $8,000. 

MERIDEN.—O. D. Thompson, general store, has been sold 
out by the sheriff. Liabilities about $1,500. 

MONTEZUMA.—R. Morrison & Son, lumber, have failed. 

OGDEN.—Frank Emmerson, agricultural implements, has 
assigned. Liabilities about $5,000; assets $2,500. 

OTTUMWA.—John Madigan, grocer, has been attached for 
$500. 

SIOUX RAPIDS.—McKenzie & Co., general store, have 
assigned. 

STORM LAKE.—M. J. Sweetzer, drugs, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities about $1,200. 


lime, has failed. Liabilities 


KANSAS. 
ATCHISON.—Frank W. Yale, wholesale butter and eggs, 
has assigned. 
ELDORADO.—W. H. Hall, grocer, has had a mortgage 
foreclosed. 


HALLENBERG.—O. Southerland, hardware, has had a 
mortgage foreclosed, and there is said to be nothing left for the 
other creditors. 

LAWRENCE.—E. B. Good, grocer, has been closed by the 
sheriff. Liabilities $6,000; assets $1,500. 

LEAVENWORTH.—Carroll Brothers, grocers, have failed 
and sold out for $500. 

NEWTON.—J. Covert & Co., grocers, have assigned. 

RUSSELL.—J. W. Oliver, general store, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities about $12,000 ; assets about $17,coo 

WELLINGTON.—Potter, Thompson & Denny, millers, are 
financially embarrassed and have given a bill of sale for $6,000. 


KENTUCKY. 

LAMASCO.—The creditors of J. S. Williams, general store, 
who recently sold out to Thomas Wynn, have obtained judg- 
ment and a sale is ordered. 

LEXINGTON.—Jerome Frazer, saloon, has failed and gone 
out of business, 

LOUISVILLE.—J. F. Griffin & Sons, clothing, have assigned 
toC. A. Smith. Liabilities about $30,000; assets $20,000. 

MOUNT STERLING.—Stevenson & Williams, saw mill, are 
reported to have failed and been attached. 


LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT.—The liabilities of B. Solomon, millinery, 
are said to be $1,000; actual assets about $100. He is reported 
to have left town, 

MAINE. 

AUBURN.—Frank M. Lamb, organs, has failed and gone 
into insolvency. 

DEXTER.—O. Fitzgerald, Jr., printer, has been attached 
for $1,000. He has mortgaged his furniture for $2,200. 

ELLSWORTH.—Arthur I. Saunders, hotel, has failed, and 
will probably pay 25 cents. Liabilities $7,000 ; assets $3,000. 

FRIENDSHIP.—H. M. York, general store, has assigned. 
Liabilities estimated at $4,000 ; assets $2,000. 

LINCOLN.—John Girard, grocer, has gone into insolvency. 

PORTLAND.—H. I. Nelson & Co., fancy goods, have 
assigned. 

PORTLAND, —E. H. Sise & Co., furniture, will pay 4o cents, 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE —J. W. Sheimer, notions, has assigned. 

TANGIER.—J, S. C. Vetra & Son, general store, have as- 
signed to Robert J. Waller. Liabilities about $10,000 ; assets 
probably $5,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMHERST.—A. F, Cowles & Co., dry goods, are reported 
financially embarrassed. Liabilities estimated at $4,500 ; actual 
assets $1,500. 

BOSTON,.—W. H. Nichols, stock broker, has failed, and will 
settle in insolvency. Liabilities $95,000. 

BOSTON.—E. H. Sampson & Son, leather boards, have sus- 

pended, and gone into insolvency. 

BOSTON.—The Boston Diamond Cutting Company has 
failed, with liabilities reported at $40,000. 

BOSTON (Highlands).—P. A. Burns, dry goods, has failed. 
Liabilities about $22,000; the stock is valued at $16,000. 

FRANKLIN.—S. H. Barrett, grocer, has failed, and offers 
socents. Liabilities about $3,200. 

LAWRENCE.—P. T. Watson, painter, has been ix tty 

LYNN.—Kate Anderson, hotel, owes $2,075 ; no assets. 

LYNN.—C, W. Knapp, shoe manufacturer, offers 15 cents, 
which the creditors refuse. 

MALDEN .—J. C. Russell, drugs, has been attached. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Gilman Pearson, provisions, is reported 
oficring to compromise at 25 cents. Liabilities about $2,000 ; 
assets $500. 
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| William H. Hankins, Jr., realizes £2,080, 7 
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NEW MARLBORO.—The property of The Berks 
Company is advertised to be sold out by the s 
execution. 

NORTH ADAMS.—The stock of Morse & Or, 
has been taken by two creditors, who will close it 
benefit of the creditors, who are expected to receive 
cents. ee 

REVERE.—John N. Dunning, hotel, has 
settle in insolvency. Liabilities $1,400; no assets. _ 

STOUGHTON,.—Shepard & Buckley, clothing, hz 
tached. Liabilities about $3,300; stock $800. 

WORCESTER.—T. J. Carpenter, produce, 


MICHIGAN. 


BENTON HARBOR.—T. L. Riggs, dry goods, 
closed by the sheriff, having previously given two ¢ 
gages for $4300. Liabilities about $11,000; assets 

CLIFFORD.—E. J. Sharp, general store, has 
been attached. 

DETROIT.—Jacob Barmore, clothing, has been 
and is advertised to be sold out under chattel” r 


$3,057. 


Co., PR, . 
DETROIT.—Clemens Schenk, musical m 
assigned. 

EAST SAGINAW.—Greenwald & Friedman, cl 
been closed by the sheriff. 
FOWLERVILLE.—C. H. Edgar, grocer, is 
given two chattel mortgages for $990, and to have 
Albert Dodge. ‘ 
FOWLERVILLE.—The stock of Rose & Rot! 
ing, has been taken on a chattel mortgage. 
$7,000. 
GRAND RAPIDS.—Bissell Brothers, market, 
attached. Liabilities about $4oo. 
HOMER.—Mrs. G. R. Burleigh, general store, offe 
promise at 25 cents. Liabilities about anserp 
about $5,500; preferred claims $5,000. 
HOPKINS STATION.—J. W. Bragington, gen 
is offering to compromise at socerts. He was rec 
out ; loss $8,000 ; insurance $3,000. Liabilities about § 
HOWELL.—J. W. Herndon, drugs, has been 
chattel anemia of $1,600. basi $3,300 ; 


$2,000. ree 
OSCODA.—H. Asher, gents’ furnishing goo¢s, has 
tached for $500. Hi 
MINNESOTA. = 
CLITHERALL.—Nelson & Orwald, general store, 


signed to H. Anderson. Liabilities about $9,000; 
HAWLEY.—Anderson & Co., agricultural impl 

assigned. 
MINNEAPOLIS,—J. E. Cummings, restaurant, 

closed on a chattel mortgage. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
GREEN VILLE.—B. F. Hughes, wharf-boat, is 
of the sheriff. <b ‘a 
GREENVILLE.—J. Skaller, dry goods, is in the 
sheriff. Liabilities $14,000; nominal assets $20,000. 
PINCKNEYVILLE.—H. W. Jones, general store, 
attached for $10,000. ee’ Ji 
STORMVILLE.—L. A. Cassity & Co., general 
been attached for $230. a" 
VICKSBURG. — Israel Lowenthal, dry goods, 
attached. 
MISSOURI. “ir 
APPLETON CITY.—King & Phillips, grocers, 
compromised and sold out. : 
BROOKFIELD.—Anton Gatz, saloon, has a 
foreclosed. Liabilities about $2,000; assets toy 
CARTHAGE.—H. P. Green, grocer, has failed. Lia 
$7,000; nominal assets $4,500. 
ST. LOUIS.—Meyer Engle, peddler, has eon 
bilities about $1,500 ; assets $800. ~ 
ST. LOUIS.—L. Karasinsky, dry goods, has b 
Liabilities about $500. 
ST. LOUIS.—J. Michaels, jeweler, hast 
Hart. The assets are estimated at $1,500. 


NEBRASKA. 

DAVID CITY.—O. L. Vinyard, grocer, gave « 
gages for $1,480, and was attached for oe 
$3,000. : 

ELM CREEK.—D, 1- Brown gene ee 
financially embarrassed, and assignment papers 
drawn up. Liabilities about $3,500. : 

ENDICOTT.—C. W. Pierce, general store, has 
his wife. Liabilities about $400. 

GENOA.—G. S. Young & i general 


HAMPTON.—P. Wall & Brotha general store, 
closed up on a chattel mortgage. Liabilities about 
HOOPER.—C. C. Stanley & Co., general store, have. ol 
ang could not pay in full. Liabilities about eigen ik z 
RED CLOUD.—C. S. Putnam, grocer, has 4 


NEVADA. 
EUREKA.—James S. Allen, hotel, has been 
VIRGINIA CITY.—Joseph_ Demling, ae 


attached. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. — 

MANCHESTER.—John Ryan, AroCet, has been old o 
the sheriff. 

NEWPORT.—Perley Coffin, woes manufz 
failed. The stock is being run out by an : 
attaching creditors. 

OSSIPEE.—C. S, Demerett, general store, failed, » 
ities of $3,0c0; assets about $1,500. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Josiah S, James, flour and 


assigned. 
NEW JERSEY. 
ELIZABETH.—The liabilities of George M. V 
facturer of hats, who was recently sold out un 
mortgage, are about $52,000; nominal assets $60, 
assets $13,000, realized from the sale of his et 
promises to pay his creditors in full, and asks ei 
to do so, 
HACKENSACK.—Jacob D. Westervelt, grocer, is 
to besold out, under foreclosure of a chattel mortgage, J 
NEWARK.—Frederick Gartz, Jr., flour and feed, i 
to compromise at so cents. Liabilities $12,000 ; son i 
PATERSON,—The sheriff's sale of the machi 









































































oy. NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN.—Nathan Leibel, shoes, has assigned to B. F. 
Strauss. ‘ 

_ BUFFALO.—Denison Brothers, liquors and cigars, have 
assigned to George F. Hofheims. 

_ BUFFALO.—Martin F. Lapp, jeweler, has assigned to Frank 
M. Loomis. 
_ CANASERAGA.—W. J. Bowen, grocer, has confessed judg- 
ment for $2,100 to his father. 
GENEVA.—The liabilities of Theodore Coon, hardware, are 
about $12,000 ; assets $7,000. 
_ GENEVA.—G. C. Dorsey, grocer, has assigned to G. W. 
icholas. 
HUDSON,—George Heiser, grocer, is reported to have been 
closed by the sheriff. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of J. H. Adams & Son, 
exporters of hardware, show liabilities $105,643 ; nominal assets 
$57,327; actual assets $21,640. 

_ NEW YORK CITY.—Walter L. Chase, trading as W. L. 
ase & Co., machinery, assigned on the 28th inst. to John B. 
Maynard, giving twenty-one preferences aggregating $3,267, of 
hich $1,607 was to B. F. Sturtevant. 
_ NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of John P. Cummings, 
Jr, builéer, show liabilities $25¢,839; nominal assets $212,000; 
actual assets $745. 
: NEW YORK CITY.—Raphael D. Davis, crockery, assigned 
on the 26th inst. to Philip Benjamin, giving preferences for 
© Morris B. Davis $700; J. N. Cardozo $3,coo; Mary 
Meyers $400 ; Godfrey Philips $500; L. J. Isaacs $300. This is 

second failure. His habilities are $12,152; nominal assets 
$7,675; actual assets $5,863. 

NEW YORK CITY.—At a meeting of the creditors of Dodge 
Sinclair, wholesale rubber goods, it was voted to accept so 
nts, 10 cents cash, and the balance in secured notes at six 
eight and twelve months. 

_ NEW YORK CITY.—George W. Holman, trading as The 
Iman Pad Company, assigned on the 26th inst. to Benjamin 
i He failed to meet the first payment of his 
extension notes. He obtained an extension last June of six, 
“nine, twelve and fifteen months, when he showed assets $30,596 ; 

jabilities $19,000. . 

NEW YORK CITY.—Andrew Lander, merchant tailor, as- 
jgned on the 27th inst. to Henry F. Diefenthaler, and died the 
me day. He had been ill for some time past, and, after con- 
tion with his creditors, it was thought best for their inter- 
0 assign rather than wait for the winding up of his estate 
an executor. His liabilities are about $9,0co, and it is 
jought the assets will be more than sufficient to pay all the 
ebts. 

_ NEW YORK CITY.—Sarah Newburg, dry goods, assigned 
on the 27th inst. to Abraham Friedman, giving five preferences 
for $1,193. 
NEW YORK CITY.—A. Rosenberger & Son, retail cloth- 
‘ing, have confessed judgment to four creditors for $4,237. 
' a NEW YORK CITY.—Crowell H. Ryno & Son, manufactur- 
ers of clothing, assigned on the 26th inst. to Michael M. Forrest. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Leopold Stock, shoes, assigned on the 
26th inst. to William S. Keiley, giving preferences for $3,428, of 
which the largest were to Nathan Aisiel $1,882; Joseph Cohen 
$1,200. Liabilities $3,078 ; nominal assets $2,263 ; actual assets 
$1,439. He failed in 1875, when of the firm of M. & L. Stock. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of William Sherwood & 
Co., commission leather, show liabilities $74,253; nominal 
assets $65,563 ; actual assets $36,352. 

“NEW YORK CITY.—At a meeting of the crecitors of J. A. 
-W. H. Sweeney, bankers, held on the 26th inst., the state- 
ment presented showed liabilities $78,522; nominal assets 
$119,393 ; actual assets $27,424. A committee of investigation 
‘was appointed, composed of E. Abrahams, Hermann Moller, C. 
O'Connor, George L. Burr and M. Z. Crane. There is on 
osit with Owens & Mercer from §$12,00c to $15,000 as a mar- 
on stocks carried for the account of the firm and by the firm 
the account of various creditors. The stock creditors agreed 
9 allow their stocks to be sold, and this amount to be deposited 
‘a trust company, subject to the orcer of the court as to 
whether it belongs to the stock creditors alone or Edwin H. 
wn, the assignee, for the benefit of all the creditors alike. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The Co-operative Dress Association 
ited) was placed in the hands of a receiver, F. H. Smith, 
Judge Pratt, of Kings county, on the 26th inst., on the appli- 
rion of Edward H. Cole, a stockholder, who alleged that it 
insolvent. On the 23d inst. R. J. Smith obtained a judg- 
nt for $300, and Philip Schulhoff two attachments aggrega- 
g about $5,000. The-cirectors hac previously passed a reso- 
on to place the affairs in the hands of a receiver, on account 
e continual cullness of trade and fearing that they might 
able to meet their obligations. Reports of the financial 
tion of the concern were frequently circulated during the 
few morths, but were emphatically denied by the officers, 
h they admitted that business was dull. Payments, how- 
became slower, credit was cut off, and the inevitable result 
d. The association was incorporated May 4, 1881, with a 
stock of $250,000, but did not open for business until the 
ving September. The failure of the scheme is attributed to 

ical management, heavy expenses and want of business. 
bilities are about $129,256, of which $88,000 is for mer- 
$13,000 bills payable, $15,000 due Miss Kate Field for 
$5,000 rent and $8,256 sundry small debts. The nominal 
s consist of merchandise at cost $171,100; fixtures at cost 
+ accounts cue $9,800; guarantee deposit for lease 
unpaid subscriptions of stockholders $18,000; cash 
; total $239,500. At a mecting of the creditors a committee 
nine was appointed to suggest how the estate should be 
c ed and the assets disposed of. 

- NEW YORK CITY.—Judgments have been entered against 
The C. C. White Paper Company in favor of H. A. White 
2 947 5 L. M. Palmer $1,021; Peter Young $804; Union Mills 

x Manufacturing Company $1,015. i 
NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of George C. Wallace, 
drugs, show liabilities $2,942; nominal assets $1,666; actua 
“assets $1,666. : 

NEW YORK CITY.—The schedules of Theodore Weston, 
civil engineer and real estate, show liabilities $170,622 ; nominal 
i $63,925; actual assets $8,125. 

- OLEAN.—Brown & Persons, grocers, who recently assigned, 

owe $2,756; nominal assets $2,260. They offer 50 cents. 
EEKSKILL.— The Peekskill Manufacturing Company, 

as N. Seymour, agent, agricultural implements and brick 
nery, has asi to S. Fletcher Allen, giving preferences 
atives for about $8,000. 
ORT JERVIS.—E. D. Comstock, grocer, has assigned to 
HH. Nearpass. ~ 
rER.—Hobart F. Atkinson has been appointed re- 
br eg Bank.. 
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ROCHESTER.—The John Cowles Shoe Company has been 
attached by D. J. Hamburger on a protested note for $1,000. 
C E. Upton, president of the failed City Bank, was one of the 
trustees, 

ROCHESTER.—Theodore V, Tranipe, jeweler, has assigned 
to Louis Westerman, giving preferences for $1,300. 

SYRACUSE.—James P. Deitz, gents’ furnishing goods, has 
assigned to Charles G. Suldan, Liabilities about $4,000 ; nominal 
assets $2,500; preferences $1,660. 

TROY.—S. J. Cohen, shoes, has assigned to Myer Gershon. 
Liabilities $3,000; assets $1,300 ; preferences $780. 

VICTOR.—Moore & Powell, cigar jobbers, have assigned to 
Mark T. Powell. 

WATERVILLE.—C. E. Tappan, fancy goods, has assigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH.—George Goldman, confectioner, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $2,000 ; assets $500. 

RALEIGH.—). T. Hamlet, genera! store, has assigned. Lia- 
bilities about $700; assets $300. 

SNOW HILL —J. R. Dail & Son, grocers, have assigned, 
and it is said that the assets will not more than pay the pre- 
ferred creditors. 

WILMINGTON.—H. H. Gerhardt, carriages and harness, is 
reported to have assigned. Liabilities estimated at $4,3co; 


assets $2,509. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—McCaughey & Wikidal, manufacturers of 
laces, etc., have assigned to Charles W. Earnest. The liabili- 
ties are about $10,000, and they offered to compromise at 25 
cents. 

CINCINNATI.—C. P. Overend, trading as Overend & Co., 
printers, has assigned to Albert Bettinger. Liabilities about 
$8,coo; preferred claims $6,500. 

CINCINNATI.—T. H. Woodworth & Co., printing inks, 
have assigned. 

CIRCLEVILLE.—George F. Kratz & Co., furniture, have 
assigned. Liabilities about $8,000; assets $5,000. 

CLEVELAND. —S. Andrews, hardware has been closed by 
attachment. Liabilities estimated at $1,200. 

CLEVELAND.—Baster & Gebhard, machinists, have as- 
signed to J. H. Webster. They previously gave chattel mort- 
gages for $9,500. 

COLUMBUS.—Isaac C. Aston, books, has assigned to G. G. 
Collins. Liabilities reported at $25,000; assets about $12,000. 

DAYTON.—H. A. Barlow & Co., clothing, sold out to Legler, 
Barlow & Co., were sued for $1,368, and a note for $500 went to 
protest. 

FINDLAY.—William Anderson, woclen mill, has assigned to 
John Parker. Liabilities estimated at $30,co0; actual assets 


.$9,coo. 


LEETONIA.—Mrs. S. A. Lenz, grocer, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

MACEDON.—James W. McIntire, general store, has as- 
signed. Liabilities estimated at $1,500. 

MARIETTA.—G. H. Wheatley, grocer, who recently failed, 
owes about $4,000; actual assets about $2,090. 

NEW RICHLAND.—John W. Cox, general store, has been 
closed by the sheriff. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Joseph R. Nickum, shirt manufacturer, 
has assigned to Nessler, Barlow & Co., of Dayton. 

TIFFIN.—M. R. Marks, dry goods, etc., has assigned to N. 


L. Brewer. 
OREGON. 
THE DALLES.—A. Freiman, varieties, has been attached. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLEGHENY CITY.—J. G. Staud & Son, soap manufac- 
turers, have confessed judgment for $22,000 to G. C. Dillenbach. 

ALLENTOWN.—Mrs. Ehzabeth M. Weber, groceries and 
confectionery, is advertised to be sold out by the sheriff on 
January 1. 

HONESDALE.—I¢éa A. Kiple, hats and caps, has sold out, 
and it is said that some of the creditors will receive nothing. 

KINZUA.—Spring & Morris, general store, disagreed, and 
the sheriff took possession. They owe about $3,000, which, it is 
claimed, will be paid. 

LAFAYETTE.—W. F. Leibhart, .general store, has failed 
anc gone out of business. He gave a bill of sale to E. C. Haz- 
arc & Co., of New York. 

NEFFS.—J. P. Geiger, general store, has assigned. : 

NEW CASTLE.—G C. Hagan, shoes, has assigned to W. H. 
McCandless. Liabilities reported at about $30,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—G. & E. Davenport, manufacturers of 
gimps, etc., have been closed by the sheriff on a judgment for 
$6,680 in favor of their brother John. The merchandise lia- 
bilities are about $9,000. The creditors retused to grant them 
an extension of eighteen months. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The sheriff's sale of Abraham Levy, 
clothing, realized about $1,800, or about $1,000 less than the 
jucgments Liabilities about $9,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—G. H. Louden, stock broker, has failed. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The liabilities of the Herdic Phaeton 
Company are placed at $13,700; assets $15,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—David Rosenheim, wholesale millinery 
and straw goods, was advertised to be sold out by the sheriff. 

PHILADELPHIA —Smyth & Co., manufacturers of cotton 
goods, have suspended. The firm ran two mills, employing 
about g00 hands. The firm say their embarrassment was due 
to the unfortunate extension of their business, and in carrying 
liabilities which the stringency of the money market and the 
depressed condition of the cotton trade prevented them from 
meeting. They spent a large amount on the Frankford mill, 
for which they borrowed money, meeting the loans as they ma- 
tured by making others. Money became tight, and their in- 
come for the past nine months fell short $85,000 of their esti- 
mates. The liabilities are reported at about $490,000; the 
assets consist principally of the mill properties, which cost 
$600,090, and stock §109,c90. 7 

PHILADELPHIA.—Edwin R. Taggart, commission butter, 
etc., is reported financially embarrassed and to have left town. 
He is said to have been on $10,000 accommodation paper sith A. 
L. Garver. 

PHILADELPHIA,.—James Wensley, shoe-fitter, has con- 
fessed judgments for $653. Liabilities about $1,500; assets 
about the same. ; 

PHILADELPHIA.—John Wirth, guns and fishing tackle, 
has assigned to Edward W. Woolman. 

PITTSBURGH.—The interest of W. H. Ward in Brenne- 
man & Ward, boiler makers, is advertised to be sold out by the 
sheriff. 

PORTLAND.—H. L. Ernst, wood turner, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

SPRINGVILLE.—J. & M. Falk, clothing, have assigned to 
Jacob H, Cohen. 


~ 


TITUSVILLE.—Isaac Metzger, grocer, is reported offering 
to compromise at 25 cents. Liabilities $2,400; assets about 
$500. 

TITUSVILLE.—F. L. Seely, harness, has been closed by 
the sheriff. A judgment for $15,000 is reported to have been 
entered against him, His stock is valued at $4,000, on which he 
says he owes only $400. 

WILKES BARRE.—Execution for $785 has been issued 
against E. B. Trivley, jeweler. 

YORK.—William W. Smith, shoes, has been closed by the 


sheriff. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE.—McLean & Co., shoes, have assigned. 
Liabilities estimated at $9,000 ; assets $6,000. 
WOONSOCKET,.—John Callen, baker, has assigned. 
bilities reported at $2,000 ; assets $1,500. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CAMDEN.-—J. E. C. McDowell, liquors, has been closed by 
the sheriff. 

CHARLESTON.—E. F. Gaillard, Pavilion Hotel, has been 
closed by the sheriff. The furniture was mortgaged for $8,000. 

CHARLESTON.—H. M. Hamblin & Co., wholesale fancy 
goods, have failed. Mr. Hamblin resided in Boston and car- 
ried on three stores, in Charleston, Savannah and Augusta, his 
brothers managing them. They purchased heavily in the ex- 
pectation of a large fall trade, but were disappointed, and be- 
came embarrassec. The liabilities are reported at $50,000, and 
nominal assets $58,500, mortgaged for $23,6co. It is thought 
that the assets will not more than pay the preferred claims. 

CHERAW.—P. S. Terry, grocer, has been closed by the 


sheriff, 
TENNESSEE. 

DYERSBURG.—F. M. Bowling & Co., dry 
groceries, have assigned. 

NASHVILLE.—H. Crone, clothing and shoes, has assigned. 
Liabilities $18,000. 

RHEA SPRINGS.—J. H. Bryson, saddlery, has assigned. 
Liabilities $800 ; assets $400. 

TEXAS. 

BRENHAM,—F, Watipka, dry goods, has been closed by the 
sheriff. 

CISCO.—P. T. Largen, general store, has been closed on 
executions for $3,000. Liabilities about $8,000; assets $4,800. 

GRAND VIEW.—B. L. Engleman, dry goods, has been at- 
tached. 

LEWISVILLE.—Jones & Bradford, general store, have been 
closed by the sheriff. Liabilities about $4,000. 

HENRIETTA,.— O. B. Pulaski, general store, has been at- 
tached for $692. Liabilities $1,600 ; assets $1,050. 

JACKSBORO.—M. Schlossberg, general store, has been 
attached. Liabilities about $1,g00; assets $800. 

MAYSFIELD.—Bigbee & Looney, general store, have been 
attached. Liabilities about $7,000. 

MILANO.—J. R. Fraim, general store, has assigned. 

PARADISE.—T. B. Black, mill, has been closed by the 
sheriff. Liabilities about $5,800. 

WACO.—H. Friedlander, dry goods, has been attached for 


$20,009. 
VERMONT. 
HARDWICK.—Mrs. F.C. Hutchinson, millinery, has been 
closed by creditors. Liabilities about $700. The stock is mort- 


gaged. 
MONTPELIER.—W. L. Leland, butcher, is reported to have 


left town with bills unpaid. Liabilities about $4,000; no assets. 


VIRGINIA. 
ALEXANDRIA.—Simon Waterman & Son, clothing, are 
reported to have assigned. Liabilities estimated at $15,000. 
NORFOLK.—W. M. West, agent shoes, has assigned. 
bilities about $4,000 ; assets $2,500 ; preferences $2,167. 
RICHMOND.—Jacob May, shoes, has assigned, and is sell- 
His liabilities are reported at $45,000 ; assets $30,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
ST. ALBANS.—H. L. Blair & Co., general store, have as- 
signed to John H. McConnaha. Liabilities about $4,000; assets 


$2,000. 
WISCONSIN. 
DODGEVILLE.—Benjamin Thomas & Co., general store, 
have assigned. 
PENSAUKEE,.—F. B. Gardner, lumber and general store, 
has failed. Liabilities about $50,000 ; assets about $30,000, 


MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG.—Mrs. Angus Black, millinery, has given a 
chattel mortgage, and several writs have been issued against 


her. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
ST. JOHNS.—E. M. Archibald, broker, has filed a petition in 
insolvency. Liabilities $15,000; assets $800. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
PICTOU.—The liabilities of R. Tanner & Co., dry goods, are 
$14,700; nominal assets $12,866; preferences $8,596. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

BRAMPTON.—William Wilson, dry goods, has assigned. 
Liabilities about $15,000; assets $7,000. 

CHATHAM.—H, Lamont & Co., dry goods, have called a 
meeting of creditors. 

GODERICH.—The estate of W. D. Shannon, dry goods, has 
called a meeting of creditors. 

GRAVENHURST.—A. Brydon, saw and shingle mill, has 
assigned. 

HAMILTON.—T. G. Wilson, grocer, has assigned. 

LONDON.—A. Bremner, grocer, has assigned. 

ROCK WOOD.—Witliam Backus, shoes, has failed, and gone 
out of business. 

ST. THOMAS.—N. R. Darragh, contractor, is reported to 
have assigned. Liabilities $10,000; assets about $5,000. 

TORONTO.—Paterson Brothers, wholesale millinery, have 
assigned. 

WALKERTON.—Conrad Schnur, butcher, has been closed 
up. Liabilities $370; assets about $109. 

WINDSOR.—Alexander Black, dry goods, who was recently 
damaged by fire, has had several writs entered against him. 
Liabilities estimated at $15,000; assets $7,500. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
IBERVILLE —T. Florent, general store, is reported to have 
assigned. Liabilities $4,861 ; actual assets $1,300. 
QUEBEC.—Michael Carroll, grocer, is reported to have been 
closed up by creditors. Liabilities about $3,000; assets $1,300. 
SUTTON FLATS.—T. Lague & Co., general store, have 
assigned, Liabilities about $7,400; assets $4,000. 


Lia- 


goods and 


Lia- 


ng out. 
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4 BUSINESS MAN 


WANTED, with one hundred thousand dollars capital, 
to take the stock interest and executive management now held 
by another party, in a large joint stock company of twenty 
years’ standing and doing a business all over the world. Head- 
quarters in New York City. Stock will be sold at par, and will 
earn thirty per cent. A first-class working business man is 
wanted. For further particulars address, with full name and 
reference, if name is not in mercantile reference books, 


FARRINGTON & DYER, 


z7z Broadway, New York. 


VITLADELPHIA.— 
A FIRST-CLASS NEW YORK OR EAST- 


ERN HOUSE can secure the services of a competent man to 
act as agent or manager in Philadelphia; commission, dry 
goods or notions preferred. 

R. C. J., 635 Market street, Philadelphia. 








INSURANCE. 





NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


INCORPORATED 1794. 
OFFICE, 232 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHL1A, PA. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS, 1792. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882, - - - $8,818,805.38 
LIABILITIES, reinsurance included, 2,359,327.30 
SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,459,478.08 
CAPITAL PAID UP,- - - - - - 3,000,000.00 


NET SurPLus, - - - - $3,459,478.08 


This Company issues Marine Certificates of Insurance, paya- 
ble, in case of loss, in London; with BROWN, SHIPLE: f& 
CO.; in Paris, with DREXEL, HARJES & CO.; and at other 
Continental seaports; and has Marine and Fire Agencies in all 
principal cities of the United States. 


CHARLES PLATT, WILLIAM A. PLATT, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres, 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, GREVILLE E. FRYER, 
Vice-Pres. Secretary. 





TDELITY ann CASUALTY CO. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 





CASH ICASIRAIG eis = teres cles tolsecl otic dw vteuiic dene $250,000.co 
ASSETS Ob. neiaweinnaiersinib oma lete sal Atialotile e's 400,000.00 
DEPOSIT WITH NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
U.S. (GOVERNMENT BONDS. os-c > ccensemeceoces T00,000.0 
FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity ot persons holding 
positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also guardian’s 
bonds in Surrogates’ courts; indemnity bonds to Sheriffs, and 
guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by the courts of 
this state in civil actions and proceedings. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 


Policies issued against accidents causing death or totally dis- 
abling injury. 

Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at 
the ofSce of the Company. 


Wm. M. RIcHARDs, President. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. 





SAFETY 


TAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FUND INSURANCE. 


CasH CAPITAL, - E - $500,000.00 
Reserve for all purposes, - 595,033.98 
Net Surplus, - - - - 640,216.48 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, $1, 735,250.46 


All policies of this Company are now issued under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. _ , 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 





ANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
1880 (82) 1882. 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best. 

POLICIES—Incontestable, non-forfeitable, definite cash sur- 
render values. 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable 
territory, to whom permanent employment and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. Address 

H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WeMPLE, Secretary. J. L. Hatsey, 1st Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B. STOKEs, 2d Vice-Pres. 


lektes STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 





No. 409 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


$5,000 accidentinsurance. $25 weekly 
indemnity. Membership fee, $4. 
Annual cost about $10. 


Write for circular and application blank. European permits. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 


(OF ROGERS, PEET & Co.) President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
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RAILROADS. RICE COMMISSION. 





AN TALMAGE S 
SONS & CO., 


MILLERS, FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS IN 


RCE 


96 WALL STREET, New York, 
10, 12 & 14 East Bay, CHARLESTON. 
108 BAY STRFET, SAVANNAH, 
41 & 43 Nort Peters St., NEW ORLEANS, 


The Southwest System 


COMPRISING 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


(Leased and Operated Lines,) 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY, 


ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & ROUGH RICE A SPECIALTY. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, DECEMBER} 30, 1882. 


SAFES, 





MAR VIN «SARE Coe 


268 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
623 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


FIRE AND: BURGLAR 
SAGE ES. 


An examination of our stock will repay any who wish to get the 


BEST SECURITY. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY, = 





RELIEF TO Business MEN. 
CENTRAL BRANCH UNION PACIFIC LIEF TO B 


RAILWAY, 
HE PERFECTED 
TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY, TYPE-WRITER. 
INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN | [n use by thousands of business houses, 
RAILWAY, all of whom testify to its value. 


We should be glad to furnish Descriptive Catalogue, with 


TERMINUS IN estimonials and selected list of patrons. 


Saint Louis, Galveston, MACHINES IMPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1881. 
New Orleans, Houston, E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Principal Offices, 281 to 283 Broadway, N. Y. 
: Brancu Orrices: |  eoutn 7rH ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
St. Joseph, E] Paso, 
Omaha, Laredo, PROFESSIONAL. 





Established 1878. 
R C. BA YLDONE, 
. Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


REACHING ALLAPOM TS 


IN THE 


Southwest, 


STATES OF 


105 SUMMER STREET, 


16 Shoe and Leather 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Exchange Bld’g. 


YMAN & JACKSON, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 


Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and | 8 Wasuiweton Street, 
Texas. / TX, NOBLE & WHITE, 


Solicitors, 


CHICAGO, 





tso SUPERIOR STREET, 


OHN H. BIRD, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
A Be G REA 


Northern Pacific Route 


IS NOW OPEN 


279 BROADWAY, 
WILLIAM H, WHITE. 
HITE & GARNETT, 


Counsellors at Law, 


NEW YORK, 
THEO. S. GARNETT. 


P. O. Box 665. NORFOLK, VA. 
W. H. BurRrouGHs. J. J. BurrouGus. 


fee UGHS & BROTHER, 


Attorneys at Law, 





From ST. PAUL anp DULUTH To LIVINGSTON, aT THE 
HEAD OF THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY, AND FROM 
PORTLAND and PUGET SOUND To a 


POINT NEAR MISSOULA. P. O. Box 152. NORFOLK, VA. 


All Tax Questions, Municipal and Corporate Bonds and 
Public Securities a Specialty. 


T. R. BORLAND, D. TUCKER BROOKE. 
Attorney for the Commonwealth, 


ORLAND & BROOKE, 


Attorneys at Law, 


THE GAP IS NOW ONLY 240 MILES 


and will be closed early in the working season of 1883. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad 
IS-THE) DIREC? LINE 


To the famous Wheat Fields of Dakota. 
To the beautiful Yellowstone Valley. 

To the wonderful National Fark. 

To the great Montana Cattle Ranges. 
To the new Gold and Silver Mines. 

To the new Grain Belt of Washington. 
To the Rich Valleys of Oregon. 

To the magnificent Puget Sound Region. 


NORFOLK, Va. 
Sethe & ALLEMAN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
33 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


HEPARD BARCLAY, 


Attorney, 
509 OLIVE STREET, 
FJENKRY S. BUNKER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Room 7, DRUMMOND BLock, TOLEDO, Onto. 


Dag iat ianeachd PUCAHTEL, 


Barristers, Notaries, &c., 
Collections promptly mace. HAMILTON, Canapa. 


M ULOCH, LILT, MILLER & 
CROWTHER, 


Barristers and Attorneys, Solicitors in Chancery, Proctors 
in the Maritime Court, Conveyancers, ys 
s. W. cor. Kinc & CHURCH STs., : 


W. MNLOCK J. TILT. W. H, MILLER 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


It runs through the Growing Towns 


Tr i _ 
of the New Northwest. pee acs 


J. CROWTHER, JR 








If PASSES THROUGH SCENERY OF 
UNSURPASSED BEAUTY. 


isd WE OBES ae Rua 


For Settlers, Travelers and Sportsmen. 


BALTIMORE COMMISSION. 


Ce ZT. GAMBRILL & CO., 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


No. 68 SouTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Always ready to make LiptRAL CasH ADVANCES on Consign- 
ments. Grain Receivers. Buy anc sell Futures on margins. 





Fast Trains and Pullman Cars. 








RICHMOND COMMISSION. 


HOS. BRANCH & Cu., 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Nr = ick RICHMOND, VA, 
G. K, Barnes, Gen. Passen ger and Ticket Agt., Virginia Bones funded under act of last Legislature for % per 
ST, PAUL, Minn, cent, commission, 





H. HAUPT, General Manager, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BAGS AND BAGGING. 


RADLEY, KURTZ & CO., 


PEARL ST., NEw YorK. 
sig * 80 So. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS. 





HART, BRADLEY & CO., 160 Lake St., Cutcaco, 


BAGS and SACKS for Flour, Grain, Salt, Hams, Fertilizers anc 
ool, plain or printec to order. 








PER TILIZE AS 





ALTON, WHANN & CO, 


(Established in 1861,) 
MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Branch Offices at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Macon, Ga., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS, 

PLOW BRAND SUPERPHOSPHATE! A complete ma- 
nure for all crops, with ample anc carefully adjustec proportions 
of Nitrogen; available Phosphoric Acid and Potash; and D1A- 
MOND SOLUBLE BONk, a special preparation yielding a 
iarge percentage of available Phosphoric Acid, and giving re- 
markaple results. Use largely increasing gach year. All goocs 
sol 1upon guaranteed analvsis, an¢ packed in Patent Ac¢id-Prooft 
Sacks, manutactured by us, anc used exc.usively for our goocs 


E. T. WALTON. CHARLES RICHARDSON, F. N. Buck, 








BANKS MAKING COLLECTIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 





CANADA, 
MONTREAL isan cvicsscirean's Exchange Bank of Canada. 
COLORADO, 
CANUN CED Yea sccnce resins Fremont County Bank. 
DENVER) oc ccccceccecnness« Colorado National Bank, 
LEA DV ELLE cra: cssesqceanse First National Bank, 
CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD... s.2..cen- 0 American National Bank, 
GEORGIA, 
DEACON rele nica cosiinwlss emai R, F. Lawton. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO rare cee cnes cecais Traders’ Bank. 
JACKSONVILLE............ Central Illinois Banking and Say 
ings Association, 
LOWA. 
BUR DING TON seen varias Merchants National Bank. 
STORM LAKE. « ccsscnccess Buena Vista County Bank, 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANG...........- Union National Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
BOSTON eae aden legineate.s Maverick National Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MERCUDIAN jcsnerislelreosciacess Merchants’ Bank of Meridian. 
MISSOURI. 
KEANSASUCIT Ys. 05 osnwtictpos Bank of Kansas City. 
NEBRASKA. 
OAKLAND (Burt Co.)....... Watson Parrish. 
NEW YORK, 
ADDISON... -. James Baldwin & Co, 
AUBURN.. .. Watson & 'Neyhart. 
BUFFALU....... -. Bank of Buffalo, 
HORNELLSVILLE.......... ‘The Bank of Hornellsville, 
ROCHESTER; Gc ascsssneewe City Bank of Rochester. 
SYRACUSE. e-ccusisapssewnesis Third National Bank, 
NEW JERSEY. 
INE WARK iis cnirnsisavise rans The German National Bank of 
the City of Newark. 
OHIO. 
CANTON nccomapnnnts chances G. D. Harter & Bro. 
CLEVELAND 2, fee eccc- see Lamprecht, Hayes & Co, 
CLEVELAND ive cer easens Henry Wick & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADEORD oc ascibacsacenese W. F. Correy, 
PHILADELPHIA........... Garsed & Bayly, 113 South Fourth 
street, 
A i Waite tele Wrlelb wie habe Meer Bank. 
ana Sa .«.-tron City Nat: 1 
PITISSUEGH ccc Penn Renee ee 


PITTSBURGH (South Sice).. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTOWN i.cssitss cee Carolina Savings Bank, Geo, W. 


Willams, President ; J. Lamb 


os : 
GEORGETOWN .......0.0- eg he oer 







. &. Kraser, 
TENNESSEE. 
TINASPLV IU ve avec ct oheece Third National Bank 
MEMPHIS fic ss.tec conte First National Bank. 
TEXAS. 
BORTAWOR DE orcas scans City National Bank 
TEXARKANA...... -1:Gitizens Kank of Texarkana. 
pt 8 eS ae .... Bonner & Bonner. 
WEES) tue eeces econ: Waco National Bank, 
UTAH, 
SALT LAKE CITY.,........ Deseret National Bank, 


PETROLEUM. 


D. LUPHER;, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 
Office with M. S. Nicnots & Co., a 
N. E. coRNER LA SALLE & MADISON STREETS 
. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention given to carrying United Pipe Line 


cates on margins, being able to control large amounts of capital 
at low rate of interest. 

























ertifi 


TC. MEHLEN, 
BROKER AND DEALER IN 7 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCT: 


23 William Street, New York, 


United Certificates for Crude Oil bought and sold on: ma 
a specialty. 


T. COMER, ‘ th 
* PETROLEUM BROKER] 3 
Petroleum Exchange, 23 William Street, New Yor a 


OFFICE 35 BROAD STREET, ROOM 20. 


Represented in Oil City and Bradford. Does a Commission 
business only. United Certificates bought, sold and carried on 
margin. ie 


= 


J, % sounNson, et 
" BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


No. 55 Broadway, 4 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Henry M Curtis. Wo. H. Coon. 


ENRY M. CURTIS & CO., 
BROKERS IN « 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


26 Beaver Street, New York. ne? 
Oil bought, sold and earried on margins. 


“ 


Rooms 5 and 6. 


[ENCE ROE, Y ay 
Broker in Petroleum for Export — 

and Pipe Line Certificates, : 

52 Broap St., NEw YorK, AND OIL City, Pa. 


Offers to his patrons every facility for the purchase and sale” 
of these securities on margin. i 





Jas. A. WauGH, 


N. F. HILTon. 
ILTON & WAUGH, ; a. 
PETROLEUM BROKERS, al 


OIL CITY, BRADFORD, PITTSBURGH anp 16 EAST 
SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. ‘a 


No. 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


YWOS. B. STMPSON, 


BROKER IN PETROLEUM, © 


OFFICE, DERRICK BUILDING, OIL City, 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 


H. DUFUR; 


“BROKER IN PETROLEUM, 


OIL EXCHANGE, OIL CITY, PA. 
Oil bought, sold and carried on margins. 7 
Reference, First NATIONAL BANK, OIL Crry, by pe 


V. SELDEN, 


” Broker in Crude Petroleum, “ 


OIL CITY, PAs 
OIL BOUGHT, SOLD AND CARRIED ON MARGINS, 


G. YOUNG, 


PETROLEUM BROKER, 
OIL EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil bought and sold for cash or on margins 


as 


SHAFTING. 


KRON IRON COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Hor PorisHep SHAFTIN 


t, and m 


with magnetic oxide surface. Is round, strai 
E LIST N 


tured strictly to gauge. SEND FOR PRIC 


EW YORK BELTING a 
AND PACKING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF > 
VULCANIZED RUBBER, | 
Machine Beltrg, Steam Packing, Hose, Tubing, Car Springs, &e 
No. 29 Park Row, NEw YorK. 

Joun H, CHEEVER, Treasurer. i 


TUTILE, MASTERS & | 
Pig Iron and Iron Ore, 
13 Atwater Bld’g, Clevelan 4, 0 


4 
¢ 


lat fr i 















4 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


Gustavus C. Hopkins. 
CHARLES D. MILLER, 





Lucius Hopkins SMITH. 
Amos T. Dwicut, Special. 


OP RINS, Daierin) oF CU., 


Cotton and Southern Produce 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


ftoaePEARL ST... NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts, 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1882. 


NEW VORK COMMISSION. 


LEHMAN, ABRAHAM & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 





LEHMAN, Durr & Co, 
Mortgomery, Ala. 


yf SPER EEN BROTHERS; 
Cotton Factors 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Up-TOWN OFFICE, Nos, 39 & 41 WALKER STREET, 
NtWw YORK. 
Orcers executed at the Cotton Exchanges in New York ard 
Liverpoo ,and advances made or Cotton and other procuce con- 


signec to us, or to our correspondents in Liverpool, Messrs. 
B, NEwGass & Co. and Messrs L, ROSENHEIM & SOXS 








A. B. GWATHMEY. J. O. Bioss, 


(GWATHMEY & BLOSS, 
~ Commission Merchants, 
Sioi2S PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for COTTON FUTURES in New York and 
Liverpool ; also, for PROVISIONS in New York. 





ENRY HENTZ & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
8 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Execute orders for future delivery of COTTON at the New 
York, Liverpool anc New Orleans Cctton Exshanges. 

Also, orders for COFFEE at the New York Coffee Exchange. 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

Messrs. Fames Finlay & Co., Liverpool, London and Glasgow. 
Mes rs. Smith, Edwards & Co, Cotten Brokers, Liverpool. 
Mes-rs. Finlay, Muir & Co , Calcut:a and Bombay. 
Messrs. Samuel H, Buck & Co., New Orleans, 


OODWARD 
& STILLMAN, 


Post BuILDING (rear of Custom House), New YorK, 
Offer for sale a large stock of COTTON: 


GRADES, suitable to wants of Ameri- 
can spinners. Terms to suit buyers, 
cash or time. 


Orders for Contracts Executed. 


— CASH ADVANCES 
MADE ON GENERAL MERCHANDISE, 





ROBERT TANNAHILL, W. T. TANNAHILL, 


OBERT TANNAHILL & CO. 


COBTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
CoTToN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW-YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 





pyr POOL, 


COTTON ~ 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


53 STONE STREET, NEW YORK, 





‘AWVER, WALLACE & CO., 
No. 47 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
IBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS OF 


. SOLON: 


sand special attention gi\cn to orders for contracts for future 
¢elivery in New York and Liverpool. 





Henry H. Ware. GILLIAT SCHROEDER. 


TARE & SCHROEDER, 
| Cotton Commission Merchants, 


No. 111 Pearl Street, New York. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of future 
contracts. 








(GEo. H. KRAUSE. WILLIAM G, MARSH, 


BOOH. KRAUSE & CO.. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL, 


No. 93 CHURCH STREET, New YorRK. 
Liberal cash advances made. All consignments to us are sold 
direct to manufacturers, thus obtaining highest market price, 


fe es MOORE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
42 Exchange Place, New York. 








future celivery will receive best attention. 








S ALDRON & TAINTER, 
COTTON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NEw YORK. 
i attention to Futures, 


TEXAS, GULFS and UPLANDS, ALL* 


Orcers for the purchase anc sale of Cotton for immeciate and 


Orders promptly executed, 


OHN C. GRAHAM & CO., 

(Successors to R. M. WATERS & Co.,) 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 
No. 18 WILLIAM St., NEw York. 

Orcers for future contracts e::ecuted in New York and Liverpool. 





Wa. Monr. H. W. HANEMANN, CLEMENS FIscHER 
OHR, HANEMANN & CO., 
123 PEARL Sr., 186 GRAVIER ST., 
New York. NEw ORLEANS, La. 
Special Atter.tion given to the execution of 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE COTTON CONTRACTS 
in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. 





NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
IPA OA, HMEVER & CO., 


Successors to MEYER, WEIS & Co., 


Cotton Factors and Commission 
Merchants, 


Special attention given to the sale and purchase of contracts 
for Cotton for future delivery in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. 


(ONE ELUM IZ 3 


Importing and Commission Merchant, 

AND SOLE AGENT 
CHEMNITZ ULTRAMARINE WORKS, 
No. 131 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Advances made on consignments of WOOL, HIDES, PECAN 
NUTs and OTHER PRODUCE, 





Henry Tuos, CoATES. PIERSON C, ROYCE. 
[Seen OAM SO RCO; 
: COTTON, 


125 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Special attention given to the purchase and sale of 
future contracts. 


No. 





FE JONORE BROTHERS & GLOVER, 
Grain, Provisions, Cotton, 
No. 34 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orders executed in the New York Procuce and Cotton Ex- 
changes, and in the Chicago Board of Trade. 





Louis Monyjo, Jr. 
ae? VEO IVSEO SIL ge CO CLO 5 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 92 Pearl Street, New York. 
PO. Box 2478. 


Louis Monjo, Sr. 


J. L. MAcAuLay. A, J. MAcauLay. 
ACAULAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (Post Bld’g), N. Y. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for future deivery in New York and Liverpool. 


ENRY M. TABER, 
No. 141 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
COTTON. 


Advarces made on consignments of Cotton. Contracts for 
Future Dehvery of Cotton bought and sold on commission. 








WARREN EWEN, JR. Joun M, Ewen 


E WEN BROTHERS, 
COTTON BROKERS, 


Nos. 31 & 33 BROAD STREET, NEw YorRK. 





£0. BRENNECKE & CO., 


COTTON BROKERS, 


No. 110 Pearl Street, New York. 
FUTURE CONTRACTS A SPECIALTY. 


WANSON, PORTEOUS & CO., 

17 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 
SWANSON, CAIRNS & CO., FOHN SWANSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. NEW ORLEANS, LA 

> H. PARKS, Grain Broker, 
. 18 New Street, New York, 


REPRESENTING 
M.S. NICHOLS & CO., CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, 


FAS. -O. CORN &'CO., 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 47 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Representing ELLIS & LIGHTNER, Chicago. 


R. PRESTON & CO., 
° COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 66 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of Cotton 
for tulure delivery in New York and Liverpool. 








NEW YORK COMMISSION. 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION. 





Tho eG POMMGR Tones (MOK 


* No. 89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange.) 
POOLE, KENT & CoO., E. A. KENT & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. 
Commission Merchants and_Brokers in 
Grain, Provisions and Cotton. 








CHICAGO COMMISSION. 
15 BVERINGHAM, .G CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


z25 La Salle St., adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


On the Chicago Board of Trade, for Cash or Regular Delivery, 
A SPECIALTY. 


Telegraphic and other facilities unsurpassed. 


Special information regarding markets, usually proving cor- 
rect, freely turnishec upon request. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT: 
HENRY B, HEBERT & CO., 114 Broad St., New York City. 





Cee T: LINDBLOM & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
160 & 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Special attention to speculative orders. 


New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


(ee CoC Ox. 
52 BROAD STREET, ROOMS 3 AND 4. 


VELD, LINDLEY & CO., 
New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 


EpwArD M. Fietp. JOHN P. TRUESDELL, Pope C, TEFFT. 
DANIEL A, LINDLEY. Epwarp S, WASHBURN. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, Special. 

17 South Street, go La Salle Street, 4 South Gay Street, 

BM CAT, CHICAGO, ILL. ALTIMORE, Mp. 


RWIN, ORR (OM, 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


c. 
& 


No. 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and sell Grain and Provisions for cash, or future 
delivery on margins. 





OHN W. RUMSEY & CO., 
COMMISSION, 
Grain and Provisions, 


No. 126 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Rooms 18 AND 19.) a 


WY ORSE, WARD & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 10 KENT BUILDING, 
153 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain and Provisions Bought and Sold on Margins. 
Reference, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 





ROBERT STUART. ANTHONY BROWNE 


QUART & BROWNE, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 162 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Receivers. Buy ard sell options in Grain; also 
Shippers of all kinds of Procuce. 





FrepD. P. RusH & Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


W. E. McHenry, 
CHICAGO, 


C HENRY, RUSH & CoO., 
General Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
No. 5 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 





M. C. DUELL & CO., 
Brokers and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
Nos. 93 & 95 FiriH AVENUE, 


Rooms 3 to 5, CHICAGO, ILL 





Wm. G. CONKLING. CHESTER O, ANDREWS, 
ONKLING, ANDREWS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
Grain and Provisions, 


133 LA SALLE St. (Room 17), Cuicaco, ILL. 
Speculative orders a specialty 








TOLEDO COMMISSION. 


F. I. Younc. 





H. S. Youns. 
OUNG BROTHERS, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 
Nos. 44 & 45 PropucE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, O. 





R. HOWARD, 
® FORMERLY OF N. M Howarp & Co., 
Commission Merchant,’ TOLEDO, OHIO. 


a Nae FLEMING & CO., 
Cotton Buyers, 


303 SouTH MAIN STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


No. 





OWMAN & GAIENNI/E, 
General Commission Merchants, 
COTTON, GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
RooM 308 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Si, LOUIS; MO: 


Buy and sell Cotton and Provisions for 
cash, or future delivery on mazins. 


NEW ORLEANS COMMISSION. 


Oe weil Ter Bue Os, 


COTTON BUYERS, 
No. 51 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORJ ANS, 


Special attention paid to the execution of orders for future 
deliveries in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and through our 
correspondents, Messrs Mellor & Fenton, in Liverpool, and 
through Messrs. Geo. Copeland & Co,, in New_York, Cash 
acvances made on consignments ro our friencs in Liverpool. 

















CHARLESLION, S.26. 


OY AALS co ele LORS Ee hi Ot RAE yy 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


SOLUBLE GUANO, Highly Ammoniated. 
SMALL GRAIN SPECIFIC, tor Wheat and Oats, 
ACID PHOSIHATE, for C. mposting. 
ASH ELEMENT, fer Co:to:., Wheat, Peas, ete. 
PURE GROUND PHOSPHATE hKOCK, 
PURE GROUND RAW BONE. 
Ge NUINE LEOPOLDSHALL KAINIT, 
COTTON SEED MEAL, 
NOVA SCOTIA LAND PLASTER, 
SOUTH CAROLINA MARL. 


The above Fertilisers are of VERY HIGH GRADE and 
of UNIFORM QUALITY. 





DRIED BLOOD 


For terms, circulars, etc., acdress the Company, 


Sue? OO AO Se id ee 
COMPANY, 
CHARLESTON, (S.C; 
ROBERTSON, TAYLOR & Co., Gen. Agents. 
Capacity, 20.000 Tons per annum. 

AMMONIATED FERTILIZERS, 
BONE ASH, 
DISSOLVED BONES, 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Large Importers from the mines in Germany of GENUINE 
LEOPOLDSHALD KAINIT. 


No adulteration in any goods we manufacture or import, 











Established 1870. 


SOM AON Ge MORES tal Be MANES 8 bp 
CHARLESTON, S. C., 


MANUFACTURE 
SOLUBLE GUANO (Highly Ammoniated), 
ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DISSOLVED BONE, 
ASH ELEMENT, 
PHOSPHATE FLOATS 
{rom the “ Duc Atormizing Mills.” 
Keep always on hand forsale CENUINE GERMAN 
KAINIT (Potash Sits), 
Importec direct from Germany, for the Company. 
A high grade of DRIED BLOOD, GROUND FIsH ScraP, SOUTH 
CAROLINA MAnL, CO1TON SEED MEAL, 


DISTO PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
(J. B. E. SLOAN, Treas, anc Gen. Agent.) 
CHARLESTON, S: :Gs 
Manufacturers of 
EDISTO ACID PHOSPHATE, EDISTO ASH ELEMENT, 
EDISTO AMMONIATED FEhTILIZER, 
EDISTO GROUND ROCK axyp ACIDULATED ROCK, 
Imforters of GERMAN KAINIT, 

Francis B, HACKER, Pres. JosiAuH S. Brown, / reas. 
] ] JANDO PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
OF CHARLESTON, §. C,, 
MANUFACTURE FERTILIZERS, 

Acid Phosphate, Sulphuric Acid, Dissolved Bone, Ash Mixture, 
Ash E!fement ani Ground Phosphate Rock 

Deal in Cruce Phosphate Rock, air and hot-blast dried ; Ger- 
man Kainit, Calcised Mari, ard Fertilzer supplies generally. 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 











F. W, WAGENER. Geo, A. WAGENER. 
FF W. WAGENER & CO,, 
: WHOLESALE GROCERS, 

LIQUOR DEALERS, COTTON FACTORS, 
TURPENTINE AND ROSIN FACTORS, 
RICE DEALERS, 

AND GUANO MANUFACTURERS, 
CHUA Res B SalsOUN is is. <r. 

We are prepared to fill orders at lowest market prices, anc can 
compete with any market in the Unitcc States. Wehaveaccm- 
mission depar. ment, for which we solicit consignments, 

To our eastern and western trends we willsta_e that we prom- 


ise their orders ter Kice, Turpentine and Rosin shall have our 
prompt and careful attention. 


E BISCHOFF COLO 
*CHARLESTON, S.C., AND NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Carolina and Louisiana 


149 ag) 


OF NAVAL STORFS. DOMESTIC OR- 

EkS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 

OSES GOLDSMITH &. SON, 

CoTTON, BRAGGING, COTTON TIES, 
CHARLESTON, §. C. 





Lc. 
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FINANCTAL. 





Sides ai PEABODY & CO,, 


1 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK. 
113 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


Exchange and Letters of Credit 


On GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT. 


Correspondents ; 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lonpon. 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris. 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., BERLIN. 





J. H. GOADBY & B. E. WALKER, 
JOINT AGENTS 
' Oe 4 BANK OF COMMERCE, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


Buy and sell Sterling Exchange, Cable Transfers, etc. Issue 
Commercial Credits, available in all parts of the world, 





we W. WILSON & CO., 
“27 & 29 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Bills of Exchange and Letters of Credit 
on all parts of Mexico. 


pe TMENT SECURIT TG: 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS. 


Send for Lists and Circulars. 
GEORGE STARK & CO., BAnKeErs, 
33 Nassau Street, New York. 





OLLOCK & BIXBY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 25 Nassau St., New York. 


All issues of Government Securities, Bank Shares, Railway 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission or carried on 
a margin. Special attention given to investments. Interest 
allowed on deposits. 


WILLIAM POLLOCK, 


ANDREW J. BixBy. 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 





Wm. M. Ear, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ARL & DAYTON, 


Bankers and Stock Brokers, 
Nos. 55 to 59 DREXEL BuILpiInc, NEW York. 


A. H. DayTon. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold strictly on-commission— 
Foreign and Domestic. 


BRADSTREET’S, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1882. 


FINANCIAL. 


‘A DDINGHAM, 
McGREGOR & CO, 


BANKERS, 


Drexel Building, No. 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities. 


Advances made on approved collaterals. Interest allowed on 
deposits subject to check at sight, and Collections made through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

WILSON WADDINGHAM, 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT WADDINGHAM. 








REGORY & BALLOU, 
BANKERS AND STOCK BROKERS, 





1 NEw STREET, CORNER WALL, NEW York. 


CHAS. GREGORY, 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Mining Exchange. 
MATURIN BALLOU, 








Ni oe BROUWER & CO., 


STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street (Room 20), New York. 


Geo. H. Brouwer, 
Member of N.Y. Stock Ex. 


Etruu C, MITCHELL, 
Geo. W. McGown. 


Tuos, A, VYSE. Tuos. A. VYSE, Jr. C, C. Broun. 
W. E. D. Vyse, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


VYSe: SONS & BROUN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, Governments, 
Foreign Saceanee and Commercial Paper, and make advances 
on Approved Collaterals. 





W. M, PATTESON, | Members 
Wo. H, Durr, : ' N. Y. Stock Exchange. J. A. PATTESON, 


YW M.S PATIL SONG iICOs 
: STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 67 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YorK. 





ILMERS, McGOWAN & CO., 
BROKERS IN 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, 


MILLs BLp’c, BRoap St., NEw York. 


Special attention paid to orders at the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Mining Exchange. 





a ee BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York. 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES, 
available in all parts of the world. Make telegraphic transfers. 





P. K. Dickinson, JuLes E. BRuGIERE. H. C. DICKINSON, 


ICKINSON BROS. & BRUGIERE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Mining Stock 
Exchange. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission 





HOWARD LAPSLEY, D. S. WILLARD, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


EJOWARD LAPSLEY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
So WARE, SORE ET, 


No. YORK. 


R. JS. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. 


NEw 





Sixteen years ae cae in the business, and all members 
of the firm are members of the N. Y. STocK EXCHANGE. 


R, J. KIMBALL, A. B., LOUNSBERY. F, E, BALLARD. 





R H. PARES & CO; 
4 Successors to H. E. DittincHam & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Stocks, Bonds and Cotton, 


No, 13 New Street, New York. 


R. H. Parks. M.S, NicHOLs, Chicago, H. E. DILLINGHAM, 
C, G, WHITE. 


Fp UGENE S. BALLIN & CO., 


FOREIGN BANKERS, 


16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE (gytepine); NEW YORK. 


G. STEBBINS & SON, 
° Bankers and Brokers, 


No, 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc, H. STEBBINS, W. F, CHITTENDEN 


eee & SONS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 38 BROAD anv 36 NEW STREETS, NEW YORK. 


ERNAM & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 34 NEW STREET AND No, 38 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 














\ 


F. MEAD & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 3 EXCHANGE CourT, NEw York. 
Branch Office, with private wire, at 23 West 23d Street. 


R. R. LEAR, I. F. MEAD, T. HK. CORTIS, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





FRANK SMYTH. CARROLL SMYTH. 


RANK SMYTH & CO., 
(Members Phila, and N, Y, Stock Exchanges.) 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 42 SoutH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations and Indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 

Deal in Government and Standard Investment Securities. 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on commission, at Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and other Exchanges. 


Connected by Private Wire with 
BOUVIER & WALLACE, Mitts Buitpinc, New York. 





He LTAVLOR &) 'CO:;, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 140 SouTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Members Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges. 





| Bs LERNER SOG Ore 
* Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Buy and sell on all the Exchanges. Investments made in 
Boncs and Guaranteed Shares. Lists furnished upon a plication 
by post or in person. Correspondence solicited. Orders on 
margins not entertained. 





HENRY M. NoEL 


Lewis C. NELSON. 
We & NOEL, 
BANKERS, 


Cor. THIRD AND PINE Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in Commercial Paper and Municipal Bonds. Safe 
Investment of Trust Funds a specialty, 


Correspondents in New York, KOUNTZE BROS. 





THE 
(Vases COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BoNDs OF SURETYSHIP FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


Deposit with U.S.Gov., $200,000 


This Company transacts no other business, and is managed 
under an experience of twenty-seven years. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President, 
EDW'D RAWLINGS, General Manager. 


New York Office, No. 178 Broadway, 





RADSTREET’S MINIATURE 
POCKET ATIAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 
| !New special edition just published exclusivety tor the undey- 
signed, by whom orders will be received and executed. 
Single copies, 75 cents; eight copies to one address for $5.00, 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHAW & BROTHERS, 


i) THE LARGEST TANNERS OF 


SOLE uWLEATHER 


In the World. 
Nos. 268 & 270 PURCHASE STREET, BosToNn. 


SHAW BROS., & CASSILS, 
‘ MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MONTREAL, 


FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 
JOHN CASSILS. 


BOSTON. 
FAYETTE SHAW. 
BRACKLEY SHAW. 
WILLIAM SHAW. 





Ey at eee BROWN & CO, 
WOOL 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 98 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1859. 








THE 
Jie le & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & GERMAN SILVER, SHEET AND ROLLS, 
BRASS, COPPER AND GERMAN SILVER WIRE, 
KEROSENE LAMP-BURNER GOODS, 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS, 
BRASS JACK-CHAIN, Etc., Ete, 


13 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, 
Warehouses: 418 MURRAY ST., NEw York, 
it5 LAKE ST., Cuicaco, ILL, 


Factories: 


Rolling Mills: 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


THOMASTON, CONN, 





DWARD J. HAMMOND & CO. 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in 
WESTERN PINE AND HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 
No. 55 KiLsy STREET, Boston, Mass. 


TERMS CASH, less 5 per cent. 75 per cent. advanced on Bill of 
Lading if desired. Refer to Freemun’s National Bank, Boston. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGH 
MANUFACTURERS. 





BLANK BOOKS, 
WRAL PREDGEOE hee hah siacaanieeede wes oconaiee 94 Fifth avenue, 


4 DISTILLERS 
Jos..S. Finch & C0, «05300250006 (Golden Wedding Rye Whisky). 


E FIRE BRICK, 
Woodland Fire Brick Co, (Limited).............. 36 Sixth Street. 


; FURNACE BUILDERS, 
Witherow & Gordon.............. Mfrs, Whitwell F, B, Stoves. 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co.......:..... Eee Lead Glass Chimneys, 


Wists Claticit (oer oon de ee “Hoop Iron Cotton Ties, &c. 
Elba Iron & Bolt Co, (Limited)... ..... ee Ralivay Gapplien. 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips......... Bar lron, Heavy Hardware, &c. 


METALLIC PAINTS, LINSEED OIL, ETC, 
Eagle Paint & Varnish Works..................2.+ P. O. Box 30. 








PROMINENT CHICAGO MAWNU- 
HACTURERS. 


RANE BROS. MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD WEIGHT, LAP-WELDED 


VV EO) UiGieL aes I Oui OEM ae 


STEAM AND GAS FITTINGs, &c. STEAM Pumps, &c. 








DISTILLERS. 
Empire Distilling Co.............. Palm Tree Gin and Gilt Edge 
Colo Spiri 
Henry H. Shufeldt & Co........ Gins after the Hollasd Process: 
ENGRAVING. 
Western Bank Note & Engraving Co..... Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography. 
PERFORATED METALS, 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. ..292 & 294 State St, 


SHOT, LEAD AND LINSEED OIL, 
E, W. Blatchford & Co, Chicago Shot Tower Co, 








ea) 1 ~~ oe 




































R. LEESON aoa 


‘LINEN THREAD 
IMPORTERS. 


, Selling Agents in U. S. A. for 


FINLAYSON, BousFIELD & Co., Johnstone, Scotland; 
Friax Mitts, Grafton, Mass. : 


298 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - -  BOSTY 


The only Prize Medal of the London Exhibiti 
Northampton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873; { 
Exposition, ch pet The Gold Medal Leather Exh 
Frankfort-on-Main, vga 1881, etc., etc, Adopted b 
machine on exhibition at New England Manufactu 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, 1881 (Boston), to show the 
work the machines would do. Did not exhibit at P 
delphia, or Charitable Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 1881. 


‘ANADA EXTRACT 
‘ano DYE-WOOD WOR c 

: MANUFACTURERS OF ae 
A ONE-DIP FAST BLACK D 
Prepared in vacuum expressly for Dyers and P 


For making BLACKS on WOOL, Silk, Cotto - 
Goods, JT HAS NO Pate Fe ory a PER. 
CLEAR, FAST BLACK, WIT. INE DIP, and g 
fibre a —— that ashae by chines by an 3 
material. ese s are in liquid form, weighing 
the gallon, and ps2 up in cane of about 500 <6 

Price, to cents per lb. ; 100 lb. packages sent for trial a 
price. Manufactured only by 


WORSTED AND COTTON YARD 
[LAE & ©: [UELENS 


5 CHauncy ST., 11g CHESTNUT 
BOSTON. 


Yarn Commission Merchant 


Camperdown Mills, AND AGENTS FOR Alexander Lyne: 
Pelham Mills, Potter Mills, F hams Madeley Mills, 
Standard Yarn Co., Daniel Lees & Co,, Nonantum Worste 


NONANTUM WORSTED CO 
Office, 8 Chauncey St., Boston. ‘ 


Worsted Yarns for Cassimeres, Coatings, Dress Goods 
Knitting Yarns for hand and machine work; also Tops 
Worsted Spinners. - Fas 


GE: VES & Pores 


Importers and 
General Commission Mercha 


WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORTERS, | 
No. 91 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, 


Agents for THE NEwcoms-BucHAanan Co., Louisville, 


Correspondence solicited. 


Jou PB. SQUIRE & CO, 


Packers of: ©-7 , ‘ * 


PORK, LARD, HAMS, — 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF ExTRA LARD 


° 7 r 
21, 23 & 25 FANEUIL HALL MARKET, irirthiee 
: AND 39 NorTH MARKET STREET, { BosTO 





JOHN P, SQUIRE, [Established im 1842.] FRANK 





Slaughteri d Curing Establishme: Gore $ : 
ee East Cambeldae F 
Established A. D, 1842. 

'AMUEL LORING, 
PLYMOUTH Tack AND RIVET Works, 
Manufacturer of Tacks, Brads and 


Norway Iron, Copper and Brass Rivets and Burrs, h 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 0 


WORSTED YARNS. — 


Tuk TRACY WORSTED 
MILLS CO. (Limited 


OFFICE AND MILLs, . 


2500 SPRUCE St., PHILADELPHIA 


e 


Fine Worsted Yarns, suitable for Cassimeres, Coats 
Goods, ete. ; also Knitting and fine Zephyr Yarns, for c 
machine work, J 


BRADSTREET PRESS 
AND BINDE 


We are now prepared to execute or ier 
for every description of 


at ; . 
FINE BINDIN a 
IN LEATHER, ~ a * 
ah as 
THE BRADSTREET COMPAD 


279, 281, 283 BROADWAY, New Yo RK, 
ots 


ae 


i 
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